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or 


HON. MARY T. NORTON 


OF NEW JERSEY 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 21, 1942 


Mrs. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
which I delivered yesterday evening over 
the radio: 

I want you to listen to what I shall say. 
It concerns every man, woman, and child in 
this country and the democracies of the 
world—yes, and other generations to follow. 

Before proceeding with my talk, may I take 
this opportunity to thank the Washington 
Star for the privilege of discussing this very 
much misunderstood subject tonight The 
request that came to me was to discuss the 
40-hour workweek I shall confine my talk 
to the subject requested, and I welcome the 
chance to tell the radio audience the facts 
in connection with the efforts being made to 
change the existing 40-hour workweek 

You have heard this measure referred to 
as the 40-hour law, and this through constant 
repetition has created in the minds of many 
Americans the belief that the war production 
plants of the United States turn off their 
power, stop their machinery, and close their 
doors when 40 hours have been worked in a 
week. They also believe that this is manda- 
tory under the law That is grossly unfair 
to both industry and to the millions of Amer- 
ican workers who have been and are toiling 
week in and week out many hours in excess 
of 40 so that we may retain the freedom and 
liberty which is ours and which has become 
so very precious to us 

This libel has been cunningly and widely 
spread by certain groups who would deprive 
underprivileged workers of a living wage. 
These same groups have consistently opposed 
wage-and-hour legislation in any form from 
the very start, and they are now seizing upon 
the war emergency to achieve their ends. I 
do not 1.ak Members of Congress in particu- 
lar with this gross misrepresentation of the 
40-hour week, but it is spread by that mi- 
nority of people throughout the country op- 
posed to all forward-looking legislation in the 
interest of the millions of men and women 
who work with their hands. It is encouraged 
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heartily by the bitter foes of the Roosevelt 
administration and everything for which it 
stands 

What does the so-called 40-hour law pro- 
vide? It provides that time and a half be 
paid to any worker for every hour he works 
over 40 hours in any one week. Since the 
President made this clear several weeks ago 
the line of attack has shifted. Now we hear 
that employers are reluctant to pay time 
and a half for additional hours over 40 and 
that the war effort is suffering as a result. 
This is utterly illogical, since almost all Gov- 
ernment contracts provide for time and a 
half for every worker working hours in excess 
of 40. 

The 40-hour provision in Federal statutes 
does not particularly affect organized labor. 
Hours of work and rates of pay are taken care 
of under union contracts. Since practically 
all industries working on defense contracts 
are organized, this campaign certainly is not 
aimed at the war program. I have been ad- 
vised that, according to actual facts, if the 
law were repealed it would have little or no 
effect on skilled workers. It would, however, 
destroy millions of workers throughout the 
country who are unorganized and who, until 
the wage-and-nour law was enacted, were re- 
ceiving starvation wages. This applies to the 
South particularly and also to parts of the 
Middle West, where until the wage-and-hour 
law thousands of men and women were work- 
ing for as lcw as two or three dollars a week. 
Even in New York, Connecticut, and my own 
State of New Jersey abuses of this kind were 
found, though there were laws in existence 
designed to protect labor and prohibit such 
slavery. If this were true in tates with such 
protective laws in force, imagine what the 
conditions would be where there is no such 
policy for the protection of labor. 

Now, let us take a look at the official record 
as kept by the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. That record shows that more than 
four-fifths of our aircraft plants d nearly 
three-fifths of our aluminum plants are work- 
ing 120 hours or more a week and one-third 
of them are working 160 hours or more; and 
don't forget that there are only 168 hours in 
a week. Nearly three-fourths of our ship- 
building plants are working 120 hours a week 
or more and one-third of them are working 
160 hours or more. More than 97 percent of 
our chemical plants and blast furnaces are 
working 120 hours or more and more than 
four-fifths are working 160 hours or more. 
Other war-industry plants show the same 
high percentages. 

Does that sound as though the so-called 
40-hour law is interfering with war produc- 
tion? It certainly does not. Let’s look at the 
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official record of the average amount of hours 
actually put in by the workers in 16 impor- 
tant war industries. Well over 90 percent of 
the workers in the machine-tool, shipbuild- 
ing, and locomotive industries are working 
from 52 to 56 hours a week, and remember 
that these industries would be working and 
will be working longer hours when necessary 
materials are available Does that look as 
though employers are reluctant to pay time 
and a half for overtime? Do figures 
quoted by the Secretary of the Navy before 
the Naval Affairs Committee of the House on 
this subject sound as if the employers were 
objecting to the payment of overtime? Sec- 
retary Knox stated with proof that 99.97 per- 
cent of the war production is proceeding un- 
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interrupted for any reasom whatsoever And 
why should the employer object? It is a fact 
that the Government made many guaranties 
to industry before a contract was ever 
signed at the beginning of the defense pro- 
gram. It is a fact that a large proportion of 
the cost of production is made up of fixed 


charges like real-estate taxes and bond in- 


terest, which remain the same no matter 
how many hours a plant is in operation and 
no matter how much is produced When 
these fixed charges are spread Over a larger 
volume of production, the saving in fixed 
charges per unit produced will frequently 
offset the cost of overtime paid 

If I had the time, I could take the entire 
country, industry by industry, and show that 


the average worker is working in excess 
of 40 hours a week. If it were not for this 
fact, industry would not be making the 
profits it is because of the treme! us speed 
with which material is being turned out of 
its plant In many inst 

being completed m 
ule. Therefore, is it not only just t t the 
workers who are directly res} le 1 this 
speed should also receive the incenti to 
work the extremely long hours necessary ) 
iphold this record? 

In the final analysis, t 
the argument over the 40-h 
hours, for there is no limit 
ber of hours which car ; 
it resolves itself into the question of 1 pay 
the workers shall receive. In all tl iticism 
that has been leveled at labor, thi itics s¢ L 
to forget that labor has more in th 
war than any other segment of the popul n 
of this country, for when it is lized that 
the largest group of our people ei 
for a living themselves or is the son or daugh- 
ter or mother or father of one who works for 
someone else, then we se i } I 
made up of labor to the largest exten Most 
of the men who have been drafted or have 
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enlisted belong to that huge group of Ameri- 
cans who are workers, either in white-collar 
jobs, skilled-laboring jobs, or unskilled jobs. 
They are more than anxious for labor to con- 
tinue to receive the benefits of the wage- 
and-hour law. It means to them that if and 
when they come back to being workers again, 
they will once more receive the benefits to 
which they are entitled and which they were 
receiving before they left They will still 

















have the rotection of those necessary stat- 
utes which have been enacted during thi 
aaum n 
I « b ve that the great majority 
of employers are trying to take advantage of 
their employee and because the majority 
re being fair, they should be protected from 
minority who never have ac- 
tice of honest labor One 
I emphasize is that if the 40- 
hour lav pended, it definitely will not 
help the war efi At a time like this, with 
feeling running high and a great tendency 
t hysteria and exaggeration, it is to our 
grea dvantage to stop, look, and listen be- 
f doptir legislation which may have 
ver} rion nsequences to our war pro- 
ai 1 
The constant irritation of labor will not 
make for unity nor will it produce more of 
the essentials necessary for all-out war of 
course, mistakes have and will continue to be 
made, but that does not mean all should be 
penalized fi the mistakes of a few. The 
great labor rganizations are doing every- 
tI ssible t issist the Government, and 
at ndous improvement has been realized 
in production recently It is safe to assume 
will continue without any additional 
When American men and women 


their honor defending their homes and 
country, they do not need the lash of 





drastic legislation to make them produce 
Ss mpul 1 is an insult to the workers 
of America, who during our entire history 
neve pared themselves when called upon to 
produce ol rifice. Never in the history 
of all the world nas there been so great a 
perforn e for freedom and liberty as is 
taking | e in the plants of America today. 
When tl war is won—and it will be won—- 
cred the honor will go to the sol- 
diez d l the 1 
line d then 1eces: 
n fend our country, and to 
x W e H e who had the 
v v coming t America 
l t i uck Ha e Presi- 
ed be e Pearl 
I } bomb anks d 
’ s to pre- 
I v oe be on their 
\ r vic y 
W +U- k for the 
. } 1 
oe 
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ling Morton and also the seventieth an- 
niversary of Arbor Day in my State of 
Nebraska. 

Many of us from the great tree 
planter’s State tomorrow will make pil- 
grimages to the statue of J. Sterling 
Morton, which is in the Hall of Fame in 
our Nation’s Capitol, and also to the 
white-pine tree located just across the 
Plaza from the House side of the Capitol, 
and to the elm tree located at the east 
end of the Agriculture Building. Both of 
these trees were planted by the Nebraska 
delegation in Congress in memory of J. 
Sterling Morton. 

But in our State the people will join 
together in planting trees for living 
memorials that cur children can enjoy 
tnem. 

Nebraska contributed Arbor Day to the 
holidays of our Nation. The idea of a 
special day for tree planting has spread 
until half of the civilized world observes 
the practice and custom. Millions of 
trees are planted on each Arbor Day—a 
day which symbv.iZes the conservation of 
all our natural resources. Without the 
trees we lose the water, the soil, and the 
wildlife upon which our economic and 
social welfare depends. This has been 
so well demonstrated by the successful 
results of the gigantic prairie States tree- 
planting program under the Forestry 
Service and which is now being continued 
under the direction of our soil-censerva- 
tion organizations. 

Nebraska was distinguished in its 
early life, by which is meant the first set- 
tlement, by the high character of the 
young men who came to the new land 
in search of home and fortune, and to 
assist in laying the foundations of social 
order and civilized government. The 
Indian still occupied the soil; he had 
parted with his title under treaty with 
the United States, but he was still here in 
the wild plentitude of his aboriginal 
character and habits. These young men 
in riking majority brought with them 
intellectual cultivation and social refine- 
ment. In the midst of the chaos which 
existed here in 1854 they did not forget 
to cherish the moral and religious ele- 
ments as the main foundations for the 
superstructure which they were about 
to erect. There were representatives of 
families who fostered the best in their 
sons. Typical among these young men, 
J. Sterling Morton, the peer of all in 
manly strength and ambitions, and the 

who, perhaps, was foremost in the 
ling years in impressing his person- 
lity and influence upon the new com- 
munity, was on the threshold of man- 
hood life He was a strong and original 
characte! It may be said that he dif- 
ed in a wide degree from others who 
re on the firing lines of leadership in 









he conquests that were to be made here, 
in many of his characteristics. His repu- 
tation for mental power, incorruptible 
integrity of conviction, clear-cut men- 
tality nd moral courage in the mainte- 
nce of his views long since passed be- 
yond the bounda of the State, and 
before he entered the cabinet of 
President Cleveland. his name was known 
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tant achievement—the invention and 
establishment of Arbor Day, which has 
won for him enduring fame. 

J. Sterling Morton was a native of 
New York, having been born in Adams, 
Jefferson County, in that State, April 
22, 1832. He was of distinctly New Eng- 
land stock, emanating from Yorkshire, 
England on his paternal side, and from 
Scotch-Irish blood on his mother’s side. 
J. Sterling Morton was the first born to 
Julius D. and Emeline Sterling Morton. 
After acquiring his primary education in 
the schools of Monroe, Mich., he entered 
the University of Michigan at Ann Ar- 
bor, graduating finally at Union College, 
Schenectady, N. Y., under its celebrated 
president, Dr. Eliphalet Nott. He was 
married to Miss Caroline Joy in the city 
of Detroit, October 30, 1854, and started 
with his bride on the same morning on 
which the ceremony took place for his 
future home in Nebraska. 

Mr. Morton’s first public service in the 
Territory was as a member of the lower 
house of the second legislative assembly 
He represented Otoe County, having been 
elected in the fall of 1855. Mr. Morton’s 
second election to the legislature was in 
1857. This was distinguished in history 
as the “capital moving legislature,” which 
undertook to remove the seat of govern- 
ment from Omaha to Florence by the 
power of resolutions of the two legisla- 
tive bodies, 

Mr. Morton’s field of usefulness was 
now to broaden, and he was first nomi- 
nated for a Delegate to Congress at a 
Democratic convention that met at 
Omaha in September 1860. His op- 
ponent was Samuel G. Daily, of Peru. 
The official returns gave Mr. Morton 14 
majority. Mr. Daily contested and won 
the seat by virtue of a Republican ma- 
jority which controlled the lower House 
of Congress at the time. 

On the admission of Nebraska as a 
State in 1867 he was nominated for Gov- 
ernor by the Democratic State conven- 
tion. Morton was fairly elected by a ma- 
jority of 148 votes, but a board of can- 
vassers at Plattsmouth threw out the 
Rock Bluff vote in Cass County because 
the judges of election had not signed the 
tally list, and so David Butier was elected 
Governor by a hundred-and-some-odd 
votes. It was at this time that Mr. Mor- 


ton yielded to the persuasions of Mrs. 
Morton to abjure politics and devote 


himself to business pursuits, which hs 


did for the ensuing 14 years with success, 


when in 1882 he was again nominated for 
the governorship in the State convention 
of that year. However, Mr. Dawes, thi 
Republican candidate, was elected by a 
large plurality. He was again nominated 
for Governor and made the race against 
Mr. Dawes in 1884. From this time on he 
was not a candidate for office; but in 
1888 a convention held at Nebraska Cit} 
nominated him for Congress. It was 
convention that he did not attend and in 
which he had very little interest, because 
he knew a nomination was only an up- 
portunity to expend money in organiz- 
ing a party and in laying a foundation 
for the success of someone else. 

Mr. Morton was nominated by his part; 
for Governor again in 1892. It was a 

























































stirring campaign. The Republican 
nominee, Lorenzo Crounse, was elected. 

President Grover Cleveland, elected 
for a second term to the Presidency, 
tendered Mr. Morton the position of Sec- 
retary of Agriculture. In this great of- 
fice he distinguished himself for admin- 
istrative ability of the first order. He 
immediately antagonized the political 
practices of Congress in the distribution 
of seeds to the people, which he regarded 
as useless and pernicious. He came in 
direct collision with the House of Rep- 
resentatives on that issue, and main- 
tained his ground with his usual ability 
and firmness. 

At the end of the Cleveland adminis- 
tration Mr. Morton retired to his home 
and resumed his life work in the upbuild- 
ing of the State, and especially of Ne- 
braska City. the home which he selected 
over 40 years before. Mr. Morton’s great 
memorial in Nebraska City, and that 
which wil) be most enduring as an evi- 
dence of public spirit and grasp of the 
needs of future generations, is found in 
the beautiful park which bears his name 
and which he donated to the city many 
years ago 

Mr. Morton’s life in Nebraska was dom- 
inated for nearly half a century by his 
example as well as by his precepts in the 
upbuilding of a strong and useful citi- 
zenship in our State and section. He 
was for all these years essentially a 
farmer. The practical gospels as to how 
to raise fine men and women, fine trees, 
fine apples, fine cattle, fine horses, and 
fine swine were preached by him in sea- 
son and out of season through all of our 
remarkable growth and advance. 

As early as the 4th of January 1872, 
at a meeting in Lincoln of the State board 
of agriculture. he introduced the follow- 
ing: 

Resolved, That Wednesday, the 10th day of 
April 1872, be and the same is hereby espe- 
ciaily set apart and consecrated for tree plant- 
ing in the State of Nebraska, and the State 
board of agriculture hereby names it Arbor 
Day; and to urge upon the people of the 
State the vital importance of tree planting, 
hereby offer a special premium of $100 to 
the county agricultural society of that county 
in Nebraska which shall apon that day plant 
properly the largest number of trees, and a 
farm library of $25 worth of books to that 
person who on that day shall plant properly 
in Nebraska the greatest number of trees. 


The resolution was passed after some 
discussion of an amendment introduced 
by the late Chief Justice Oliver P. Mason, 
supported by J. H. Masters, which pro- 
posed to strike out the word “Arbor” and 
insert “Sylvan”. but Mr. Morton insisted 
that the word “Sylvan” would apply only 
to forest trees, while the word “Arbor” 
would inciude all trees, hedge, and shrub- 
bery. At the close of the debate it was 
unanimously determined to call the new- 
born anniversary Arbor Day. 

On the Gay named by the resolution 
over 1,000 000 trees were planted in Ne- 
braska and perhaps an equal number in 
1873. Governor Furnas issued the first 
proclamation, March 1, 1874, calling for 
the observance of Arbor Day, and in 1884 
the legislature made the 22d of April, Mr. 
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Morton’s birthday, a legal holiday to be 
known as Arbor Day. 

This is the crowning achievement, as I 
believe in his own estimation, of Mr. 
Morton’s important and influential life. 
His name is known in connection with 
Arbor Day the civilized world over. Ar- 
bor Day and Arbor Day festivals are in 
vogue in most of the States and cities of 
the Union, and countless millions of trees 
are growing under the influence of his 
organization of Arbor Day, in our own 
and other countries, where no trees were 
ever known to grow before. It has led 
up to the study of planting of trees as a 
practical economic necessity, and for 
the higher work of educating the people 
in the love of the beautiful in nature on a 
scale and to an extent that could never 
have been achieved without it. 

The true trend of Mr. Morton’s mind 
was distinctly altruistic. He had an in- 
nate love of the good and the beautiful, 
and a corresponding contempt for the 
false and frivolous. Eminently practical 
and utilitarian in spirit, he blended in 
happy harmony a cultivated taste with a 
devotion of principles of economy and 
thrift in the homes of the people in 
which he found the real sources of their 
happiness and the true strength of the 
Nation. Upon noisy political agitators 
of popular discontent he waged aggres- 
sive and unrelenting war without regard 
to parties or persons. He combated er- 
ror with a vigor which derived its main 
force from logical and lucid statements, 
and with an aptitude for illustration 
which enabled him to pulverize moun- 
tains of rhetoric and to demolish the 
platitudes of vociferous agitators with 
something that strongly resembled a 
combination of the Damascus blade with 
the ponderous power of the trip- 
hammer, 

The State historical society, of which 
Mr. Morton was the president at the time 
of his death, had much of his attention 
for many years, and its records contain 
some of the most interesting and impor- 
fant of the productions with which his 
pen has enriched the historical literature 
of the State. 

In early December 1501, Mr. Morton 
delivered an address in Chicago before a 
convention of stock raisers. He con- 
tracted a severe cold while there, and re- 
turned to Nebraska quite ill. A trouble- 
some cough followed during that winter. 
It was so persistent and was attended by 
such marked emaciation as to cause 
anxiety for fear of disease of the lung. 
A change of scene and climate was ad- 


vised by his physician, and a visit to the | 


city of Mexico was decided on. The first 
week of February 1902, accompanied by 
his son, Hon. Paul Morton, and his fam- 
ily, and provided with every comfort for 
travel, he made the long journey. 

The reception and welcome by Presi- 
dent Diaz and the members of the Mexi- 
can Government of so distinguished a 
citizen of our country was marked by the 
cordial courtesy for which Mexican hos- 
pitality is distinguished, and Mr. Morton 
fully enjoyed and appreciated it. Re- 
turning to his home after an absence of 
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a month, friends were alarmed at his 
great loss of strength and fiesh. An in- 
sidious disease had stricken the strong 
man of a few months before. After his 
return he was too weak to make any ef- 
fort, and suffered constant loss of 
strength and inability to either relish or 
assimilate food. He was removed to the 
home of his son, Mr. Mark Morton, Lake 
Forest, Ill., accompanied by his sister, 
Miss Emma Morton, that he might have 
the benefit of Chicago’s best medical 
skill. Strong confidence was expressed 
by his physicians that he would regain 
his strength and health, but he continued 
to fail steadily, and Nebraska’s first citi- 
zen passed from the scenes of earth on 
the 27th of April. A funeral service was 
held at the home of Mr. Mark Morton the 
following morning, after which the re- 
mains were conveyed to Nebraska City, 
where they arrived on the morning of 
April 30. The funeral services were held 
in the afternoon of the same day Every 
evidence was given of the public sorrow 
by the people over the death of their hon- 
ored fellow citizen, and Nebraska City 
and Otoe County, where he was so great- 
ly esteemed, respected, and beloved, was 
as a house of mourning for the loved 
and lost. 

On the 3d of May 1902, soon after the 
death of Mr. Morton, the Arbor Day Me- 
morial Association was organized at Ne- 
braska City for the purpose of erecting a 
monument in honor of the father of 
Arbor Day. The purpose of the associa- 
tion was to procure a statue of Mr. Mor- 
ton to be paid for solely by contributions 
of his friends and admirers outside of his 
immediate family. The first contribu- 
tion, $200. was received May 17, 1802, 
from the Omaha jobbers, and there were 
more than 3,000 distinct subscriptions 
and from all parts of the United States 
The most notable offering was made on 
Arbor Day, 1904, by the school children 
of the State of Nebraska, and amounted 
to $1,150.89. Subscriptions covering the 
cost of the monument—$15,120—were re- 
ceived before it was unveiled. While Mr. 


| Morton’s sons were not permitted to con- 


tribute to the cost of the memorial, they 
assisted indirectly, and especially in 
beautifying the surroundings in Morton 
Park, where the statue stands. 

This park adjoins the grounds of Arbor 


| Lodge on the east and was donated to 


Nebraska City by Mr. Morton. The 
monument is simple, dignified, and im- 
pressive in design, thus typifying the life 
and character of its subject. The cen- 
tral figure is a life-size bronze statue of 
Mr. Morton, which stands upon a solid 
block of Rhode Island granite. The pose 
and expression of the figure well repre- 


| sent che virility, courage, and aggressive 
positiveness of its prototype. The right 
arm hangs naturally by his side holding 


the hat, while the left hand rests on a 
short staff. At the foot of the pedestal 


| Stands a bronze figure of a woman, her 


left hand holding a young tree, while her 
glance is directed to the spot where it i 
about to be planted, symbolizing the spirit 
of Mr. Morton’s admonitory apothegm: 
“Plant trees.” A semicircular stone 
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bench stands at some distance back of 
the pedestal, and forming a frieze around 
it are the words, “Love of home is pri- 
mary patriotism,” and “Other holidays 
repose upon the past. Arbor day pro- 
poses for the future.” The back of the 
bench further ornamented with two 
large bas-reliefs in bronze, the one on the 
left representing the negotiation of a 
treaty with the Pawnee Indians near the 
present Arbor Lodge, in which Mr. Morton 
participated; the one on the right por- 
traying a landscape partly covered with 
trees, and in the foreground the figure of 
2 woman in the act of planting a tree, 
typical of the spirit of Arbor 
Day. At each side of the stone terrace 
stand stone benches inscribed upon the 
ends with the legend “Plant trees.” The 
lower part of this bench bears the inscrip- 
tion, “Erected by the Arbor Day Memo- 
ria] Assoc’ation in memory of Julius Ster- 
ling Morton, MCMV.” 

Upon the pedestal is the following in- 
scription: “J. Sterling Morton, 1832- 
1902, father of Arbor Day. Plant trees.” 
The reverse bears a concise sketch of Mr. 
Morton’s life and public services. 

The spaciousness and Solidity of the 
base and foundation of the monument 
are intended to harmonize with the vast- 
ness and substantiality of the western 
country. ‘The platforn: around the mon- 
ument is 50 by 75 feet, and except for the 
brick used in the platform the entire 
monument is of granite and bronze. It 
was unveiled with appropriate exercises 
October 28, 1905, the principal address 
being made by ex-President Grover 
Cleveland 
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War-Materia! Shortage and Idle Factories 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. USHER 


TH 


DAKOTA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 21, 1942 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, in fur- 

er support of my contention that labor 

is bearing the brunt of the criticism for 


slow-ups in defense production—when, 
indeed, the fault lies, for the most part, 
eisewl —I submit herewith an excerpt 
fron ter just received from an em- 
ple navy yard of an eastern 
St I n is not a constituent of 
mine, but he so clearly brings out an im- 
portant point in the labor controversy 
that I desire to bring it to the attention 
of ( ; and the country: 
don’t want a 40-hour 
t is material to work with 
and it seems as 
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was vital to shipbuilding but no Govern- 
ment contracts (unable to get them) and 
his men and machines are now standing idle. 
That’s the condition throughout the country. 
You give us the material and we will build 
the ships we need. 


So let us take the advice of this laborer 
who wants to work for the defense of the 
United States, is equipped and trained to 
do so, but is held back by lack of mate- 
rials and contracts, and see that the ma- 
terial is forthcoming and idle factories 
given work instead of spending our time 
blaming labor for inadequate defense 
production. 





Lack of Shipping Precludes Invasion of 
Nazi Europe 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MARTIN F. SMITH 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 21, 1942 


Mr. SMITH of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the important arguments 
in favor of launching a wooden-ship- 
building program to supplement our 
present steel-shipbuilding program is the 
fact that it is because of our lack of 
merchant ships that we are unable to 
undertake the much desired invasion of 
Nazi Europe. 

This fact is emphasized and explained 
by Mr. Constantine Brown in his article 
which appeared in the Sunday Star April 
19, 1942. 

I quote: 

LACK OF SHIPPING 

Theoretically, the plan appears to have 
good chances of success. But the main draw- 
back other than lack of trained troops and 
sufficient aviation is lack of ships to transport 
troops and to provide them with war ma- 
terial once they have scored an initial victory. 

According to experienced soldiers, it would 
be possible to establish a beachhead on the 
continent with a force sent from England 
in small boats under protection of the Royal 
Air Force, but the question then would be 
how to keep such a force going and to bring 
over the tanks, artillery, and supplies to ex- 
pand the. beachhead and pour in at least 
500,000 men. 

The United Nations have suffered heavy 
losses at seo since last January. Despite the 
accelerated production of our shipping in- 
dustry we are not at present producing 
enough to replace the ships Nazi submarines 
are sending to the bottom every day. Even 
if we were to produce as many as four ships 
a day we would just about break even with 
our losses at their present rate and we would 
have no surplus tonnage for an expeditionary 


f 


iorce 

We must bear in mind that one of the 
principal tasks of our Navy and the merchant 
marine of all the United Nations is to keep 


supplies flowing to England, Russia, and 
Australia. In order to do this we must build 
more ships than are being sunk. It is only 
when we reach that point when new 





patrol vessels are Cc ioned to counter 
the depredations of Nazi raiders that we can 
seriously discuss an offensive ainst Nazi- 


1 Europe. 
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Mr. Speaker, it must be obvious that 
we cannot send troops, munitions, and 
supplies to Europe until we have more 
ships, and ships constructed out of wood 
are just as good for this purpose as steel 
ships, and we should be building them 
right now. 





Harry Bridges 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LELAND M. FORD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 21, 1942 


Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to draw attention of the Members 
of this House to the activities of the At- 
torney General. Much has been said 
and done lately with reference to the 
matter of sedition. Every Member of 
this House will back up the Attorney 
General in prosecuting to the finish any 
seditious statement, sedition, or treason. 

I cannot square out the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s actions, however, in connection 
with the matter of Harry Bridges. It 
seems that certain people are immune 
from prosecution in their sedition, while 
others are taken. 

Harry Bridges requested the C. I. O. 
unions not to report any sabotage that 
may occur in his union to any law- 
enforcement agency, as provided by law, 
but stated that it should be reported to 
him. Upon taking this up with the At- 
torney General’s ofiice I was advised that 
we would have to await the commission 
of an act. 

Now, I understand that the Attorney 
General differentiates between treason 
and sedition as follows, that treason is the 
commission of the act and sedition is 
the advocating of the commission of the 
act. Inasmuch as he is now prosecuting 
others for seditious statements, how can 
he justify his position of not taking 
Bridges, who has made many seditious 
utterances and advocated treason? How 
does the Attorney General explain this, 
found on page 179, Memorandum of De- 
cision of Judge Sears, under the finding 
of facts: That the Marine Workers In- 
dustrial Union believed in, advised, ad- 
vocated, and taught the overthrow by 
force and violence of the Government of 
the United States; that Harry Bridges 
was a member of this group. The same 
thing is said of the Communists. 

Now, then, if the Attorney General is 
afraid to prosecute Bridges on account 
of his communistic connections, he at 
least can prosecute him on the Marine 
Workers Industria) Union. Can it be 
that Bridges has immunity on account of 
his connection with high officialdom? 

I again call upon the chairman of the 
Rules Committee to call a hearing on my 
request for congressional investigation. I 
do not believe this is a war secret, and I 
do believe this Congress and all the people 
of the United States are entitled to know 
the facts in this Bridges matter. 


ee eae 


ier 





G. 0. P. War Resolution 


REMARKS 


or 


HON. HAMILTON FISH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 21, 1942 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unan- 
imous consent to incorporate in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp the text of a resolu- 
tion adopted by the Republican National 
Committee at Chicago yesterday, April 
20, 1942. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 


Text oF GRAND O1p Party War RESOLUTION 


Cuicaco, April 20.—The text of the resolu- 
tion adopted by the Republican National 
Committee today follows: 

“Whereas the Republican Party from its 
origin has been dedicated to the cause of 
human liberty, and has not hesitated to advo- 
cate that cause or to fight for it, even at the 
cost of human life; and 

“Whereas an alliance of lawless and godless 
enemies of our civilization have wrecked free 
institutions in many parts of the world, have 
enslaved whole nations, have treacherously 
attacked the soil of the United States, and are 
conspiring to overthrow the Republic; and 

“Whereas the people of the United States, 
as other free peoples who have agreed to call 
themselves the United Nations, are now en- 
gaged in a great war to wipe out those aggres- 
sors: 

“We the members of the Republican Na- 
tional Committee, assembled in Chicago, April 
20, 1942, hereby resolve: 

“1. We demand the prosecution of an offen- 
sive war, relentlessly and without reservation, 
whatever it may cost in wealth, energy, or 
human life, until the United States and its 
Allies have won a complete victory over their 
enemies. 

“PEACE WITH VICTORY 

“2. We will recognize no peace with those 
enemies except peace witb victory, and we 
will never entertain any proposals of peace 
until such victory be won. There shall be no 
appeasement or compromise 

“3. We realize that after this war the re- 
sponsibility of the Nation will not be circum- 
scribed within the territorial limits of the 
United States; that our Nation has an obliga- 
tion to assist in the bringing about of an 
understanding, comity, and cooperation 
among the nations of the world in order that 
our own liberty may be preserved and that 
the blighting and destructive processes of 
war may not again be forced upon us and 
upon the free and peace-loving peoples of the 
earth 

“4. We pledge to preserve the two-party 
system, to guarantee the continuance of our 
present American constitutional form of gov- 
ernment and the sacred safeguard provided 
in our Bill of Rights for ourselves and for 
future free Americans. We further pledge 
the preservation of our present system of in- 
dividual initiative and private enterprise. 

“5. That through informed and aroused 
public opinion and through our elected repre- 
sentatives in Congress, we will be a construc- 
tive and energetic force in the conduct of the 
war effort and will urge upon the adminis- 
tration in power whatever measures seem 
necessary to that end. 

“WEED OUT THE UNFIT 


“6. Specifically we demand (a) the selec- 
of men and women best fitted to do the 


affiliation or economic 


+} 


job, regardless of party 





status; and also the weeding out of inappro- 
priate and unfit political appcintments 
throughout the Government's war machinery; 
(b) the drastic reduction of ail nonessential 
war expenditures anc the conservation of the 
resources of the Nation to the essential and 
direct purpose of winning the war; (c) the 
elimination of nonessential domestic reguia- 
tions and demand the concentration of our 
minds and manpower against the enemy. 

“7, That the Republican Party pledges itself 
to seek and to find a solution for the social 
and economic problems which trouble this 
Nation, so that no man or class of men shall 
be penalized or receive less than is his with 
justice; that equal and free opportunity shall 
be granted to all, in order that each may earn 
the legitimate reward of security for himself 
and for his family. 

“8. We will vigorously oppose any effort 
by the administration to use the war emer- 
gency as an excuse for the extension in 
domestic affairs of unsound economic pana- 
ceas. We realize that the correction of cer- 
tain injustices can be made under the pres- 
sure of war which years of peaceful effort 
have failed to bring about, such as, for 
instance, the discrimination against the 
Negro citizen in industry, in labor, and in 
the armed services of the Nation. Such 
things we do not consider in the realm of 
social experiment. They are wrongs under 
the Constitution and we shail work to correct 
them 

“CULL MISINFORMATION SERVICE 

“9. Today, in Washington, 30,000 employees 
are engaged in the propaganda service of 
the various departments, resulting in dupli- 
cation and misinformation. Wedemand that 
all such services be reduced to a minimum 
and combined into one agency dedicated to 
telling the people the truth, within the limits 
of military advisability. We point out that the 
publication of bad news should not be with- 
held for any political reason or from any 
false notion of its effect on public morale 

“10. We declare our conviction that no 
individual or group of individuals should 
profit excessively from this war anc that 
there should be equitable distribution of its 
tragic burdens among our people 

“11. We demand that our Government co- 
ordinate our diplomatic, military, naval, and 
air strategy so that we shall not be taken 
by surprise, with further disastrous results 

“12. Inasmuch as lack of organization is 
an outstanding weakness of the present ad- 
ministration, we urge the formulation of 
policies to the end that the conduct of the 
war may be under the unified command and 
not by divided staff committees.” 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, it is evident 
that the Republican National Committee 
considers that such pre-war controversies 
as nonintervention versus intervention to 
be dead issues, and that any attempt 
to revive them, as was done against 
Senator Brooks in the recent Illinois 
primary, promotes disunity and impairs 
our all-out war effort. In the words of 
Senator Brooks: 





The issue of isolationism is 
sunk at Pearl Harbor 

As a pre-war noninterventionist, I am 
in entire accord with and will support 
the resolution adopted by the Republi- 
can National Committee, calling for— 


the prosecution of an offensive war to com- 


plete victory * * * with no appease- 
ment or compromise, and that our Nation 
will have a post-war ot ation to promote 


comity and cooperation an N 


of the world for the preservation of peace 


g¢ the N 


I hope that all Republican Memb 
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of Congress will unite in upholding the 
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principles enunciated by the Rep 
National Committee in this 
gressional campaign. 

The Republicans have a plain duty to 
point out the mistakes and failures of 
the New Deal, without fear or fave long 
constructive lines. That is our function 
as a minority party, and there should 
be forthright constructive criticism for 
the efficient conduct of the war and 
against the waste of public funds on non- 
defense projects. I wholeheartedly agree 
with the statement made by Hon. Josrrx 
W. Martin, Jr., at Chicago, that— 
free constitutional governmer oing to 
be maintained and perpet 
of all political conspirat 


ublican 


lalus con- 














their brains and their hai 

try to liquidate all criti 

when the day ever comes that all criticism, 
appraisal, evaluation, and suggestions can be 
suppressed, and the biparty s m of gov- 
ernmental operation liquidated, constitutional 
government in the United State f America 
will be at an end. * * * N wartim 
President has ever received as much support 


from the minority party as President Rok 


veit. 





Editorials Anent the Dies Committee— 
The Gentleman From Texas and His 
Committee Are on 


Griddle Again 


the Journalistic 


Waly oy AT WMA wa 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


f 7 A aArrr 
HON. JOHN M. COFFE 
OF WASHING IN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA’ 
Monday, April 20, 1942 


Mr. COFFEE of Washington. JA 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include herein 
pertinent extracts from editorials in 
prominent daily newspapers printed in 
various sections of these United States 
The Dies committee again is very much 
in the news. The recent pop-off cf the 
chairman in connection with employees 
of the Board of Economic Warfare, 











alighted the dimming candle anew. 
The gentleman from Texas has again 
9 rally attained the headlines, but 
lis hurling of hi 
windmills did not elicit a chorus of en- 
fron temps 
of the fourth « 
his time there could I fa 
ing 1 th 
of d 
( had so , 
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otic societies and veterans’ § hich 
aln t ppeared 
public repre 
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Speaker, when will the membership of 





this august body become surfeited with 
the cavortings and disportings of this 
amazing committee, the chairman of 
which issues relea and makes findings 


though 
been 


in the name of the committee, 
the membership thereof have not 


consulted on frequent occasions. 





The editorials are as follows: 
[Fre e H rd Courant of April 6, 1942] 
It would | e been the better part of wis- 


» Government go about its 











bu t of winning the war without suffering 
i? f of esponsible sharpshooters 
From the Dayton Journal-Her 
1942] 
Mr. Dries has beer pending 
f meal public officials for i 4 
time now without bothering to consult mem- 
be fh mm or rendering any de- 
tali ccou f his activities to Congre s 
fe has take t up himself to be prosecu- 
r, judge nd jury in determining which 
Americal hould be smeared with his pub- 
licity brush. And it is about time this high- 
ha d ria un-American procedure 
came i 1 
I r c! s em, free € re 
u ! t 1 they are j ved 
I 
y f i y in court to 
ef 12 l e sel unde! 
} D fA l 1942 
PLAYED < 
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of the Axis radio announcers. Italy was re- 
cently quoting his words to the Catholics of 
South America to prove that Washington is 
“nothing but a nest of Communists.” Berlin 


quotes his statement that sending aid to 
Russia is a mistake, because the goods only 
will fall into German hands anyway. His 


popularity with America’s enemies was es- 
tablished by the Federal Communications 
Commission in its routine monitoring of for- 
eign broadcasts and Drss, in personal revenge, 
had inserted in an appropriation bill a clause 
to forbid the Federal Communications Com- 
mission to pay the salary of the chief analyst 
of the Commission’s monitoring service 

Congress recently extended for another 
year the life of the Dies committee, which is 
supposed to be concerned with the investiga- 
tion of un-American activities. If Congress 
really is interested in such activities, it might 
well consider the creation of a committee to 
investigate the Dies committee. 


[From the Akron (Ohio) Beacon Journal of 
j April 7, 1942] 


RECKLESS WITH THE TRUTH 


Publicity-mad Martin Dries was more reck- 
less even than usual in his recent statement 
charging that a number of employees of the 


Board of Economic Warfare are members of 


Communist front organizations 
Dies has demonstrated again and again 
that his irresponsibility is unlimited. All he 


is getting his name 
formula for pub- 
officials and 


When 


thinks about apparently 
in the papers. His favorite 
licity is to smear Governn 
employees with the Communist label 


ent 

















his charges are false, as they frequently are 

he attracts more attention than when he 

states a truth his may explain why DI£s 

esn’t seem to care her his accusations 

re true or ! 

Louis (Ill.) Journal of 

he Decatur (Ill.) Herald 

| of Congress know 

ublicity-hunting, sham 

however ucceeded so 
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a $500 per ure 

n azine art hanc¢ € that 
Congr ha frai hu ff 

Several hundreds of thousands dollars 

have been voted f s lf- 
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His “smearing” tactics, based on careless and 
irresponsible evidence, and his manifest greed 
for publicity have tended to vitiate the 
strength and importance of his revelations. 
Most people were in full sympathy with Vice 
President WALLACE’s strong rebuke, and with 
WALLACE’s stand that Dies should have 
brought his charges against the Board of Eco- 
nomic Warfare first to WALLACE, as chairman 
of that Board, for investigation. There is no 
reason for Dries to ignore WALLACE in this 
matter. He could have been excused for act- 
ing as he did only if WatLAcer apprised of the 
facts he had gathered, had attempted to cover 
them up 

Dies, in fact, did not even show all of his 
evidence to the members of his own commit- 
tee investigating un-American activities. 
Representative VoorHIs, a member of the 
committee, testified in the House that no 
meeting of the committee had preceded the 
revelation of Drgs’ charges. VoorRHIS was 
shown a little of the evidence and expressed 
his concern, but suggested it be brought to 
the responsible heads of the Board of Eco- 
nomic Warfare for further investigation. The 
next thing he knew the charges were head- 
lined across the newspapers of the country. 


[From the Emporia (Kans.) Gazette of April 
6, 1942] 
TROUBLE WITH DIES 


A chai by Martin Dies and his com- 
mittee, and particularly this recent broad- 
side, is more in-American than the things 
which he alleges against his victims. For it 
is straight assertation without giving the 
victims a chance to rebut or reply. Any 
man can make charges against any other 
man which, until the second man explains, 
look damning. But 5 minutes on the stand 
under cross-examination will clarify most of 
the charges made by Mr Diss 

The right of trial by jury, the right to 
be represented by an attorney, the right to 
a hea 

















ing open court are inalienable 
American ris Mr. MARTIN DIEs is worse 
than any Communist, worse than any Nazi 
in branding men with what to all intents 


and purposes is an indictment, without giv- 
chance to be heard, without an 


them a 
open trial either in the committee or in court. 


ing 
ile 


} 


That, in brief, is the trouble with Martin 
Digs. He picks out his victims, collects the 
gossip against them and then demands ac- 


his gossip without 


ance to have 


his vic- 


their day in 






giving 
ir say 
















court, their hour before committee. It 
is a dastardly procedure er it is done 
against party Communists, against alleged 


is or against men whom MarTINn Dzires, for 
e moment, happens to dislike. He is doing 
more to tear down American institutions 


than any of the men or women whom he 








has indicted 
[From the Norfolk (Va.) Virginian-Pilot of 
April 5, 1942] 
OUR ONE-MAN GESTAPO 
The attack on the Board of Economic Wai 
fare, Mr. Dregs’ latest exploit, reveals his 
limitations and his capacity for mischief 
As a sleuth he knows only one technique 
a search of the indexes to printed titerature 
of the names mentioned, however casu- 
: in connection with organizations tha 
somebody or othe it some time or other 


has called subversive. Following this method 


of investigation, Mr XIeS has attacked the 
lk res of men better grounded in 
than he is himself. Sometin 





} 





attack was based on 
9y brushing 


y 
ive writing 


‘evidence”’ discoverec 





y remem “an an- 
cient indorsement of techno y, for in- 
stance; at her times, by retrieving from 
the limbo of things equally faded, fugitive 














references to this or that individual’s radi- 
calism during the era when Mrs. Dilling was 
defining a Red network that incriminated 
some of our best educators as well as some 
of our best courts. 

Vice President Wat.ace, in his comment 
on Mr. Digs’ iatest explosion, did not greatly 
exaggerate the mischief that this one-man 
gestapo is doing. Even the members of his 
committee on un-American activities are 
getting fed up with attacks on public men 
launched by their chairman in the commit- 
tee’s name but without committee consulta- 
tion. 

Congress would be well-advised to dissolve 
this committee, return Mr. Dregs to strictly 
congressional duties * * * The one-man 
gestapo is becoming a menace to national 
unity. 


~—_— 


[From the Alabama Journal of April 8, 1942] 
DIES AND HIS LIES 


“We would tike,” says the Philadelphia 
Record, “to see an investigation of whether 
Dies lies deliberately; and if so,.why?” 

Under the cloak uf congressional immunity 
from suit for libel and defamation, Dies has 
about exhausted the public’s patience with 
his continual attacks and smears on good citi- 
zens. It is particularly revolting to the aver- 
age American citizen to learn that every time 
Dres turns loose one of his reckless and untrue 
blasts, the German radios pick it up anti 
broadcast it to the world to show the disunity, 
corruption, and rottenness of public men in 
the United States 

Goebbels and the Hitler propagandists grab 
eagerly everything Dies says and turn it.to 
the disadvantage of the Allied Nations who 
are fighting democracy’s enemies. The most 
Severe drubbing that has been given to Dies 
came from a calm and unruffled man who 
does not lose his temper but who has no 
sympathy with demagogic scavengers—the 
Vice President of the United States. * * * 


. * * * * 


If some unworthy person gets on the pay 
rolls, it is an accident; and a real patriot who 
had information about such an unworthy one 
would take it up with the proper authority 
and secure dismissal, instead of hunting head- 
lines with a general smear campaign. Des 
and his lies have gone about far enough. 


{From the Charleston (S.C.) Post of April 7, 
1942] 


Mr. Dries has a position that obligates him 
to use more than ordinary care in making 
charges against Government Officials. Reck- 
lessness in such matters will not only pro- 
vide Axis propagandists with material, but, 
what is much more serious, will promote dis- 
unity. Mr. Dries went at this latest under- 
taking in a manner that will raise grave 
doubts as to the desirability of having his 
committee continue to function. 


[From the St. Louis (Mo.) Star-Times of 
April 4, 1942] 


NO MORE MONEY FOR DIES 


For 4 years Martin L. Dtrs, of Texas, has 
made headlines with the House of Repre- 
sentatives Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities. * * * The House should end his 
committee by denying it funds and thus rid 
the country of a pre-war appendage which 
is now an inflammatory menace. 

There are many substantial reasons for 
believing that the sins Dres has committed 
outweigh his accomplishments. 

Events since Pearl Harbor expose Drrs as an 
actual threat to national unity—the one 
American Congressman whose utterances give 
greatest aid and comfort to the Axis. 

The latest Dies exploit—a flagrant blunder- 
bus attack on 35 employees of Vice President 
Wattace’s Board of Economic Warfare—re- 


veals him as returning to the malignant trick 
of branding every possible liberal as a danger- 
out radical. 

Under ordinary circumstances, the Star- 
Times would not advocate smothering a con- 
gressional committee by the denial of funds. 
But Diss has done enough harm already. 
He has tried to undercut President Roose- 
velt’s liberal leadership by flank attacks, and 
his deliberate appeal to ridicule and fear 
against an important war agency headed by 
Vice President WaALLAcE shows that he cannot 
be trusted to bridle and check himself even 
now. 

Whatever value the Dies committee once 
had—and this newspaper in 1940 gave him 
the benefit of the doubt and advocated ad- 
ditional funds for him—ended on December 
7, 1941. 


[From the Detroit Free Press of April 4, 1942} 


Justifiably, President Roosevelt has, through 
his secretary, rebuked Martin Dres for his 
spread-eagle smearing of 34 employees of the 
Board of Economic Warfare and the violence 
of his language in attacking Vice President 
WALLACE, under whom they serve. 

. * *~ * * 


Mr. Diss is a lawyer. The fundamental of 
Anglo-Saxon law is that the accused shall 
have his day in court and have the right to 
face his accuser; too, every accused man 
stands innocent before the court until he is 
proved guilty. Mr. Dress, therefore, violated 
the simplest rule of fair play and common 
justice when he issued his blast, because he 
admits he never asked WALLACE or any of 
these men for their side of the case before 
robbing them of their reputations in the 
court of public opinion. 

Any fair-minded citizen can well under- 
stand the righteous indignation of Mr. WaAL- 
LACE. 

Let us have a moratorium on the spotlight 
chasers, the self-exploiters, the magna-vox 
bunk artists who are using the most desperate 
hour in our Nation’s history to vent their 
hates and to bask in the orgiastic flares of 
their own emotionalism. 





[From the Miami Herald of April 4, 1942] 


NUISANCE AND MENACE 
* * * = » 


Dies jockeyed himself into the chairman- 
ship of the group whose purpose was to in- 
vestigate un-American activities. He has 
made the committee his personal sound box, 
used it as a stage entrance to lucrative plat- 
form appearances, played it as a bogeyman to 
frighten hie fellows on Capitol Hill into 
shelling out appropriations or be publicly ac- 
cused of un-Americanism, and wholly di- 
vested it of every function which would 
justify it as a congressional body of investi- 
gation, operating under constitutional pre- 
rogatives. 

* - - * © 

There are a lot of things to which Congress 
should awake if we are to win this war. Not 
the least is the patent fact that the Dies 
committee, which means MartTIN Drss, of 
Texas, has debased itself into a national 
nuisance and a wartime menace. 


[From the Springfield (Ill.) Register of 
April 3, 1942] 


DIES PUBLICITY HOUND 


It would have been far more helpful to 
have pursued the investigation with the co- 
operation of the head of the board rather 
than cast suspicion on the entire organiza- 
tion as was done by the untimely publicity. 

It now appears that the Dres charges were 
made without the knowledge of the com- 
mittee he heads and on evidence that had 
not been fully investigated. 
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Roosevelt and Revere 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 21, 1942 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Boston Sunday Post of April 19, 
1942: 


ROOSEVELT AND REVERE 


President Roosevelt has shown his ability 
to match wiles of the Germans and Japanese 
by his prescience so far as this war is con- 
cerned. 

As it will be noted on the Roosevelt record, 
he was sounding the clarion call to patriots 
away back in 1938. He said in his Chicago 
speech that all Americans should be wary of 
aggressors, and that all democratic nations 
should quarantine those aggressors 

The President, through his forceful spon- 
sorship of the Navy bill in 1956, showed that 
he is a modern Paul Revere, riding through 
the darkness of public opinion and ignorance. 

Longtellow said, “The hurry of hoofs in the 
village street,”” and we may be assured that 
the modern Paul Revere is trying to give us 
warning and welcome. 

It is a most remarkable thing that our 
President .s able to act as a prophet for his 
country. 

He began his “Paul Revere ride” in his 
speech at Chicago in 1938, in which he said 
that ali aggressors should be quarantined 

We all know what he had to go through, 
with public vpinion swinging this way and 
that, during the years which intervened be- 
tween nonbelligerency and total war 

The President undoubtedly is about 2 fur- 
longs ahead of public opinion in this country. 

When we mention this as an old horse- 
racing term, we do so advisedly. The man 
himself is so constituted that no wind or 
weather ever affects his final judgments. 

An old Post reader told the writer of this 
article that President Roosevelt is more near 
to his ideal of a President than any other 
man he could match. 

He said, “This man Roosevelt is, and has 
been, one of the most remarkable people in 
public office that I have ever seen. He has 
what the ball fans claim for Teddy Williams 
He has what the fight fans claim for Joe 
Louis. He is the Tilden of politics, and he 
never lets a man down, who has proved him- 
self right, and he has never let a wrong man 
down too harshly.” 

Naturally on this anniversary of the ride 
of Paul Revere all Americans look to condi- 
tions today as they were yesterday 

There are very few differentiations between 
the people that Paul Revere rode among and 
the American people today. 

Roosevelt has been an enlightened leader 
to his people. He has shown the way even in 
days when lights of national unity were low 
He lifted, and almost alone, the torch of 
freedom and individualism. 

He has been our prophet and our sooth- 
sayer. He has been the one man that the 
world can look to in the words of the old 
Hebrew prophets: “The means and the days 
are dead. Nothing but the future and the 
promised land are before us. Let us take our 
tents away from this pale of Mammon and let 
us go into the desert, wherein we shall find 
our Creator and our destiny. Come, my peo- 
ple, for the darkness and the light will yet 
descend upon us,” 
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We are very fortunate, indeed, on the anni- 
versary of Paul Revere’s ride to be associated 
with a leader whose only hope of victory is by 
and through his own people. This congrega- 
tion is just ourselves 

We may look backward today to the match- 
less poetry of Longfellow, in which he de- 
scribed the mists over the familiar Middlesex 
Fells and the towns and the Tories that he 
had to pass between 

Whether it is Paul Revere 


the courier of the 


Boston safety committee, or whether it is 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, it makes no dif- 
ference in the common mind 
We have a leader today as we had yesterday. 
May the blessings of all our people go with 
him 





Ten Major Faults in Government Report 
Writing 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. KNUTE HILL 
OF WASHINGTON 


THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


IN 
Tuesday, April 21, 1942 


Mr. HILL of Washington. Mr. Speaker, 
the communication between the Govern- 
ment and its citizens through the reports 
of its agencies is one of the basic processes 
of democratic society. If the channels of 
communication bog down in verbiage, the 
people are not only confused but begin to 
lose touch with their Government. The 
public-relations faculty of The American 
University has been studying Government 
reports for more than 5 years under the 
leadership of Prof. William Dow Bout- 
well. The results of the study are so 
simple and constructive that I believe 
they should be made available to every 
person concerned with drafting reports 
which convey information of significance 
to citizens. I ask, therefore, unanimous 
consent to have a summary of Professor 
Boutwell’s study of the 10 major faults 
in writing by Government officials print- 
ed in the REcorp. 











1. Sentenc ire too long 
Voted unanimously as one of the worst 
fault it nearly writings analyzed. 
sentence length in poor Government 
writing var from 65 to 80 words per sen- 
ten< In exceptionally good Government 
Ww! g (Report to the Nat by Office o 
F: d Figures and President’s speeches) 
a € I s from 15 t 18 words per 
& t £ 
I mu edgir too many modifica- 
tions and c nal clauses and phrases 
I ster ter will say, “A third of a 
nat ill-<« h ill-housed, ill-fe The 
amateur W write “On the whole it may 
be said tha the basis of available evidence 
the maj y of our population is probably 
not ece the proper type of nutri- 
ment Ss Psychologists say that “con- 
ditional clauses cause suspension of judg- 
ment as to the outcome of the sentence, and 
therefore increase reading difficulty 
3. Weak, ineffective verbs 
Point out, indicate,” or “reveal” are 
the weak reeds upon which many a Govern- 
ment sentence leans. Writers overuse parts 
of the verb to be. Hundred-word sentences 
with “was” or “is” as the principal verb are 
not uncommon 
4. Too many sentences begin the same 


way, especially with “T! 











A sentence beginning with “The” is like a 
day beginning with a fog. Yet, look at this: 

“The present volume on expenditures for 
housing is one of a number of publications 
prepared by the Bureau of * * * from 
data obtained in the study of consumer pur- 
chases. The results of this study are pre- 
sented in three series of reports, of which the 
present constitutes the third. The first series 
Was concerned with an analysis of the dis- 
tribution by income occupational 
group, family type, nativity, and home ten- 
ure, of families studied in selected com- 
munities in different parts of the country. 
Each volume in that series pertained to a 
specific geographic region. The second 
series comprised reports for the same regions 
on the size and relative importance of ex- 
penditures for the main categories of family 
living, with only incidental reference to the 
constituent items in these categories. The 
third series presents detailed data collected 
in all regions covered by the study for each 
of the more important of these categories.” 


class, 


5. The attempt to be impersonal, which 
forces use of passive tenses and indirect 
phrases 

Example: “To determine whether retail 


sales have been out of line with expectations 
based on the past relationship of retail vol- 
ume to income, estimates of retail sales in 
the first half of each year from 1935 through 
1940 have been charted against income pay- 
ments for the same periods, and a line of 
estimate fitted to the resulting scatter.” 

The good writer would say: “Our statisti- 
cians have charted estimates of retail sales, 
etc., etc.” 

6. Overabundance of abstract nouns. 

Such nouns as “condition,” “data,” “situa- 
tion,” “development,” “problem,” “factor,” 
“position,” “basis,” “case,” dominate the 
writing of too many Government documents. 
How bright and real writing becomes when 
picture-bearing nouns take the place of 
vague ones may be seen from this sentence: 

“During the lean years when salaries and 
wages were low and irregular the people who 
drifted into the credit-union offices came 
around because they had dropped behind in 
their personal and family finances and had 
to get a loan.” 

7. Too many prepositional phrases 

In a study of reading difficulty, investiga- 


tors (Drs. Leary and Gray of Chicago Uni- 
versity) found that prepositional phrases 
(“of the data,” “under the circumstances,” 


etc.) add to reading difficulty 
of Government writing show that many offi- 
cials use at least one prepositional phrase 
to every 4 words. Samples from good writ- 
ing contain only one prepositional phrase to 
every 11 words 

8. Overabundance of expletives 

“It is” and “there are” and their variants 
ruin the opening of many good paragraphs. 

9. Use of governmentish or federalese 

SI words” serve a proper purpose for 
“shop” audiences. But many Government 
writers make the mistake of talking to the 
dublic in technical, office terms, for example: 


Yet, samples 


“Snop 


“The 201 reporting schedule “the vend 

program,” “primary forage-plant method.” 
The above nine faults have to do with 

structure of language. There is, howeve7, 


eve! the writing of Gov- 


1 a deeper difficulty in 


ernment documents which make many of 
them so difficult to the average reader. This 
might be described as a— 

10. Tendency to make ideas the heroes of 


sentences 

People think in terms of people and things 
for the most part. The Government official 
writes in terms of ideas and phenomena only. 

Hence, when a writer means: “Employers 
refuse to hire older workers in defense indus- 
tries,” he writes instead: “Refusal of employ- 
ment of older workers continues.” 
words, the writer has substituted 
an idea or phenomenon, for 
living people 


In other 
“refusal,” 
employers”’— 
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Interstate Transportation of War 
Materials 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 21, 1942 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorp, I include the following letter re- 
ceived by me from the Office of Defense 
Transportation: 


OFFICE OF DEFENSE TRANSPORTATION, 
Washington, D. C., April 13, 1942. 
Hon. JoHN W. McCormack, 
Majority Leader, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Sir: This will respond to your let- 
ter of April 7, 1942, to which was attached 
copy of an article recently appearing in the 
Reader's Digest concerning interstate trade 
barriers. You inquire whether there is any 
actual interference with interstate transpor- 
tation of war materials, and ask my opinion 
as to whether some Federal action should be 
taken during the duration of the war to put 
an end to these practices. 

As to the first question, I am satisfied that 
there is actual, continuous, and substantial 
interference with interstate movements of 
vital war materials and supplies in many 
States of the Union. Complaints of such 
instances are made to this Office almost every 
day, some of them disclosing quite serious 
situations. I am informed by officials of the 
Division of Motor Transport of this Office, of 
the Bureau of Motor Carriers of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, of the Army 
and Navy, and of the Committee on Trade 
Barriers of the Department of Commerce, 
that their files are replete with instances of 
such obstructions to urgent and important 
movements of war materials, and of their 
general inability to obtain any satisfactory 
amelioration of the situation. It is my 
judgment, based upon these facts, that the 
matter is of such seriousness that Federal 
action should be taken at the earliest prac- 
ticable time. 

I think it should be said that many of the 
States have made a sincere effort to be help- 
ful in permitting the free flow of vital traffic 
by motor vehicle, notwithstanding existing 
State restrictions. 

In many others, however, there is no ap- 
parent disposition to depart from the peace- 
time policy or strict enforcement or to remove 
existing hampering regulations in time of 
war. In the main, such removals would re- 
quire legislative action, and most legislatures 
do not meet again ulitil 1943. It should also 
be said that the National Association of Rail- 
road and Utilities Commissioners, in a desire 
to be helpful in coordinating State and Fed- 
eral wartime efforts, has formed a war com- 
mittee, which has agreed to do everything it 
can to assist, among other things, in prevent- 
ing State obstructions to movements of war 
materials. But, although we sincerely wel- 
come this cooperation, it must be recognized 
that the State regulatory commissions repre- 
sented by the association and its war com- 
mittee generally have no jurisdiction over 
sizes and weights of motor vehicles and that 
their assistance must necessarily be limited 
to efforts to persuade other State agencies to 
be lenient in enforcement. 

In view of all of the foregoing, it is my 
opinion that the matter should be cared for 
by Federal emergency legislation, if that can 











be accomplished without too great contro- 
versy or delay. In this connection I call to 
your attention the thorough investigation 
heretofore made by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission at the direction of the Congress 
as to the need for Federal regulation of sizes 
and weights of motor vehicles. A report of 
this investigation was submitted to the Con- 
gress on August 14, 1941, and was printed as 
House Document No. 354 (77th Cong., 1st 
sess.). The finding was there made that Fed- 
eral intervention was meeded under certain 
circumstances, and a bill embodying the 
Commission’s findings was submitted to 
Messrs. LEA and WHEELER, chairmen, respec- 
tively, of the House and Senate Interstate 
Commerce Committees. The bill was intro- 
duced in the Senate (S. 2015) and was the 
subject of extensive hearings before a subcom- 
mittee of the Senate committee. No report 
has yet been issued by the subcommittee. 

Some time shortly after Pearl Harbor Sen- 
ator ANDREWws, of Florida, chairman of the 
subcommittee, feeling, I assume, that our 
entry into the war required quicker action 
than could be obtained by consideration of 
the pending bill. drafted a brief provision 
granting the power to the President to re- 
move or alter State restrictions pursuant to 
stated standards. Senator ANpR«ws sought 
to add this as an amendment to the second 
war powers bill, but I understand that he 
withdrew the offer on the floor of the Senate 
when those in charge of the bill opposed the 
addition of the amendment. His office has 
very kindly furnished me with a copy of his 
preposal, which I forward to you herewith for 
your information I also enclose a revision of 
the proposal which makes no change except 
to transpose the Andrews amendment into 
bill form. 

It is my opinion that some such provi- 
sion as this should be introduced and 
adopted at the earliest practicable time. 

‘he matter seems to me to be one of first 
importance. 

Very sincerely yours, 
JOSEPH B. EASTMAN, 
Director 





Chicago Water Diversion Controversy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. MARTIN J. KENNEDY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 21, 1942 


Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDY. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing letter and memorandum: 


State or New York, 
DEPARTMENT OF LAw, 
Albany, April 15, 1942. 
Hon. Martin J. KENNEDY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: I am advised that on 
March 25, 1942, Congressman Sasatu, of Chi- 
cago, introduced a joint resolution in the 
House of Representatives to increase the di- 
version of Lake Michigan water from 1,500 
cubic feet per second to 5,000 cubic feet per 
second The resolution has been referred to 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

A diversion of 5,000 eubic feet per second 
of Lake Michigan water from the Great Lakes- 
St Lawrence watershed will reduce the water 
levels of the Great Lakes, will interfere par- 
ticularly wit’ navigation and shipping in 
the Buffalo area, and will injure structures 
(See report 
special master, 


and riparian property generally. 
of Hon. 


Charles E. Hughes, 





pursuant to an order of the Supreme Court 
in 1926; report confirmed by the Supreme 
Court on January 14, 1929 (278 U. S. 367).) 

Chicago alleges that the health of its resi- 
dents is being impaired because the source 
of water supply, namely Lake Michigan, is 
polluted by new defense industries in the Cal- 
umet River and Chicago south side areas. It 
is significant that these statements are predi- 
cated entirely on charts and figures made by 
the city of Chicago itself and the Sanitary 
District of Chicago. There has been no inde- 
pendent study made of the water conditions. 

Granting, though not admitting, that the 
industries are polluting the lake, particularly 
at the Dunne and Sixty-eighth Street cribs 
as Chicago claims, preliminary studies made 
by experts who have been associated with 
this office in the recent diversion litigation 
indicate that remedial measures can be in- 
stalled for a small expenditure of money and 
in a very short time 

The western New York industrial area has 
been designated an emergency area for 
power. The Federal Power Commission has 
by order increased the diversion of water at 
Niagara Falls from 20,000 to 32,000 cubic feet 
per second. A diversion of 5,000 cubic feet 
per second from Lake Michigan at Chicago 
will greatly interfere with power production 
at Niagara Falls and would be a national 
economic loss. 

It is imperative that this effort be defeated 
No action should be taken by the Rivers and 
Harbors Committee until the State of New 
York has had the opportunity to present its 
case at public hearings similar to those held 
on the Parsons bill by the same committee 
in 1938. I hope that you will see your way 
clear to oppose the Sabath resolution. 

For your information I am enclosing a 
brief history on the water diversion contro- 
versy. 

Very truly yours, 
JOHN J. BENNETT, Jr., 


Attorney General. 





BRIEF HISTORY OF CHICAGO WATER 
CONTROVERSY 


For a number of years the State of Illinois 
has sought to divert from Lake Michigan a 
huge volume of water for its own private 
interests at the expense of the State of New 
York and other Lake States. Litigation be- 
gan in 1922 between Illinois and the States 
of Wisconsin, Minnesota, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Michigan, and New York. After extended 
hearings before a special master, the United 
States Supreme Court on April 21, 1930, en- 
tered a decree which provided that on and 
after December 31, 1938, the diversion shouid 
be reduced to 1,500 cubic feet per second, in 
addition to domestic pumpage. 

Mlinois failed to abide by the provisions of 
the decree and, on petition of the Lake States, 
a special master was appointed who took 
testimony and reported his findings to the 
Supreme Court. On May 22, 1933, the 
Supreme Court enlarged its earlier decree to 
provide that Illinois should take all necessary 
steps to cause the completion of adequate 
sewage disposal plants to the end that the 
reduction in diversion could be made at the 
time fixed, namely, December 31, 1938. 

On December 31, 1938, the diversion was 
reduced to 1,500 cubic feet per second, but 
since Illinois had again failed to comply with 
the provisions as amended, sewage tre: 
ment plants were not in full operation. Cx 
siderable raw sewage was being dumped into 
the Illinois Waterway by the Sanitary Dis- 
trict of Chicago and it was alleged a bad con- 
dition arose at Brandon Road Pool in the 
Tilinois Waterway at Joliet 

On June 15, 1940, Mlinois filed a petition 
with the Supreme Court for a modification of 
the decreee of April 21, 1930, so as to permit 
average daily diversion of 5,000 cubic feet 
per second. This diversion was desired be- 
cause of the alleged unsanitary condit 
Joliet. 
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The Supreme Court again appointed a spe- 
cia] master, who after many hearings recom- 
mended the dismissal of the petition of Mli- 
nois for an increased diversion. His report 
was confirmed by the United States Supreme 
Court on May 26, 1941 (313 U. S. 547). 

During the year 1938 Chicago and Illinois 
interests vigorously pressed for passage of the 


Parsons bill, which was designed to increase 
the diversion of Lake Michigan water from 
1,500 to 5,000 cubic feet per second. In Janu- 


ary 1938 the Rivers and Harbo: Irs mmmittee 
of the House of Representatives ha 
for consideration bill No. H R 8397, the so- 


before i 


called Parsons bill. After several months of 
hearings, during which the passage of this 
bill was vigorously opposed by the Great 
Lakes States by their attorneys general, the 
bili failed to be reported out by the 
committee. 


Thereafter another bill was introduced by 


Congressman Parsons, of Illinois, in the 
Seventy-sixth Congress, the purpose of which 
was to increase the diversion to 5,000 cubic 
feet per second. After the death of Con- 
gressman Parsons, another similar bill was 
introduced by Representative Reed, of [li 





nois. This bill was not pushed and hence 
was not acted upon by the committee 

In the guise of a claimed interest of na- 
tional defense and public health, local groups 
in Chicago have sought to obtain a huge 
diversion of water from the Great Lakes-St. 
Lawrence watershed at the expense of the 
State of New York and its citizens, as well 
as the other Great Lakes St The City 
Club of Chicago, on December 1941, re- 
quested the President and Secretary of War 
to increase the diversion from 1,500 to 10,000 
cubic feet per second. Their argument was 
that this diversion would quadruple the out- 
put of hydroelectric power at Lockport on 
the Tilinois waterway 


ates 
23 


On January 9, 1942, the War Departmen 
turned down the petit of the City Club 
of Chicago. Brig. Gen. Charles Hines, in : 
letter to Mr. Herman L. Ellsworth, empha- 
sized the importance of “maintaining a 
quate depths in the lower lakes, theret 
facilitating the transportation of vitally 
needed iron ore to Lake Erie ports.” 

The Sanitary District of Chicago stated 
on December 30, 1941, that if the diversion 
were increased to 10,000 cubic feet per second, 
it could shut down its north side, the west, 
and southwest side sewage-treatment plants 


and save the taxpayers more than a million 
and a half dollars in wages alons Such a 
course seems unthinkable because it would 
bring back the conditions that ex , 
20 years ago and rob the State of Nev 
and the other lake States of the ber 
advantages it has obtained throug! 
litigation. The effect on shipping at Buffalo 
would be disastrous 








Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler and the 
Carnegie Endowment for International 


Peace 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
on 
HON. SOL sl OOM 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE 
Monday, April 20, 1942 
fr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
include the following editorials relatin 
to Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, president 
of Columbia University, and director, 
Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace: Revurt on Pea New York Times, 
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Monday, March 23, 1942: War and 
Economic Exhaustion, Tribune, Scran- 


ton, Pa., March 24, 1942; For a Better 
Peace, Mercury, New Bedford, Mass., 
March 24, 1942; Still Going, Herald- 


Argus, La Porte, Ind., March 28, 1942; 








Dr. Butler on the War, the Hartford 
Courant, Hartford, Conn., March 30, 
1942. 
I m the N York Ti sof M 23, 1942] 
The ¢ rnational 
Peace, re i 
for 1941 
i s. It j etter world 
I bee I two world 
\ ( of which 1 threatens the future 
of l civil ! Tt alendar year 1941 
ended with the United States embattled. It 
] 2 ed tes fron ] 
Rome te ed endowment 
ere t¢ t m House, London, a 
: ved t ration of principle 
I € ed League of Nations 
tior [ 1e1 and the replacement of 
Ww by judicia ttlement and consul 
N days delegates from Eerlin or 











iirplanes The endowment h n 
emed J se ¢ ndent, Mr. Tsune- 
Mit k who had collaborated in its 
\ e icepti But Mr. Miyaoka 
explaining and justifying Japan’s new 
rin ¢ A *} regretfully to be 
- : 
‘ under Nich Mur- 
! Butler geous dire 1, follows, as 
id in 1914, Mr. Carnegie’s admonition: 
ey p ¥ rk our ideal of a peace- 
{ world It telligent pacifism, which 
erance interventionist tone 
be t war, leads it now to 
f ms of the United Nations 
nd will make it a factor in a post-war plan- 
It has done muc to educate our own 
people to international hopes and realities, 
and keep ¥ friendly our relation- 
hips with I n Am«¢ Britain, and China. 
Reac ts } e doesn’t feel that the 
Ace I utter failed but that 
eace hat ! es I be 
f s (Pa.) Tripune of March 
24, 1942] 
YD ECONOMIC EXHA 
I h Murray Butler, pre of 
( I { I in |] report 
f inter I ind education 
( Endowme for International 
t ) } ect mic e€X- 
end 1 war 
‘ ne 
€ u 
y ¢ - 
; I r 
t 
T 
} 
i t se € 
} ‘ yu 
I 





of his conquests of central Europe and the 
Balkans. In much the same way, Japan, 
granting for the sake of argument that her 
economy was severely strained by the war 
n Europe, has come into rich prizes in her 
Pacific victories. If she didn’t have the 
wherewithal to wage a prolonged war when 
she attacked America last December, she has 
since come into possession of raw materials 
which will feed the needs of her war 
machine 

With startling rapidity the vast storehouses 
of materials which were counted on the side 
of the United Nations have been swung over 
to the side of the Japanese 

If the war comes to a sudden end through 
economic exhaustion, so much the better, 


but it is noi the wise thing for us to count 
upon any such contingency. The best way 
is to get set for the long, hard pull and to 
get over the habit of underestimating the 
enemy . We must not forget that the Axis 
countries have had their economies geared 


to war programs long in advance of us and 
that they may have learned more about get- 


ting the maximum use of things than the 
democracies which in the thirties blandly 


proceeded on their way without paying too 
much attention to the gathering war clouds. 
We started late but we can recover lost 
ground if we will but go at the job with the 
determination that no sacrifice is too great 
to protect our security and safeguard our 
freedom. It is best to count on developing 
such a war machine that we can overwhelm 
the enemy. If he collapses, all well and good, 








but this is a development we had better not 
count on 
{From New Bedford (Mass.) Mercury of 
March 24, 1942] 
FOR A BETTER PEACH 
Grim evidence that, although the Allies 
won the first World War, they did not win 
the peace that followed clearly before 
humanity in the world-wide conflict raging 
today 
In spite of this unhappy state of affairs, 


Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, president of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace, 
holds out hope for better things through the 
building up of a better world at the conclu- 
the war 

In connection with the presentation of the 
annual report of the endowment’s division 
of intercourse and education, Dr. Butler de- 
clared there was every sign that the mistakes 





sion of 


and blunders of 1919 would be avoided this 
time, and that a long step forward toward 
world organization for peace would be taken 
“by something approaching unanimous con- 
sent, at least on the part of the free nations.” 

It was stated in the report that the work 
of the division had as its direct objectives 


continued and intensive education of the 











American public to make possible acceptance 
of post-war reconstruction in economics, 
fina nd politics, to remove “the most 
utstanding and obvious causes of the war.” 
in such education and the si 
pplicat f the } wie ne 
hope of the world for the future. It would 
is return f t enormous ex- 
penditure of life and treasure in the present 
( f the ensuil I ce should prove 
only breathing space while hostile nations 
} ound nd ed themselves 
€ I f ana I 
oO y of ¢ u 1andd ! 

A v¢€ line { ¢ a } | en- 
eace f t ies of the 
rer tl at I I ce be- 

, I pots w s le purps 

( f rule by f hat the 

y obje that sh sidered b 
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(Ind.) 


Herald-Argus of 
March 28, 1942] 
STILL GOING 


The Carnegie Endowment for International 


[From the LaPorte 


eace remains very much alive. Its booklet 
for 1941 contains some impressive facts and 
points more than one way toward the culmi- 
nation of the dream of every rational indi- 
vidual, an everlasting peace. War or no war, 
the endowment carries on its task of better- 
ing relationships among nations and broad- 
ening the understanding which man must 
have for his fellows in order to attain a sem- 
blance of brotherhood. 

One of the interesting works carried again 
during 1941 was the system of exchanging 
professors among Latin American countries, 
Great Britain, and the United States. Visit- 
ing savants appear at leading colleges and 
universities to lecture on history, manners, 
morals, and cultures. Personal contact be- 
tween educators of other nations and stu- 
dents can and does mean much. The major 
difficulty is that exchanges of this kind reach 
a very limited number of persons. The per- 
centage of individuals who attend colleges 
in this Nation remains small despite our 
boasts about education and the percentage 
of those who have opportunity to hear a 
visiting professor discuss and interpret his 
Nation is still smaller. The good which can 
be attained by this sort of cont ct is limited 
Until we can work out techniques for mass 
contacts between peoples of all races and na- 
tions the task of world brotherhood will re- 
main a feeble and rather futile dream. None 
doubts that in the world today there are the 
means of communication and the means of 
interpreting one people to others. We are 
not using those means as we should. 


[From the Hartford Courant 
1942] 
DR. BUTLER ON 

That notable public figure, Dr. Nichola: 
Murray Butler, president of Columbia Uni- 
versity, who will be ®) this coming Thursday, 
has no intention of retiring while there is yet 
work to be done and while he remains physi- 
caliy and mentally fit to do it. His years rest 
lightly upon him, abating not his natural 
force nor dimming his eye, if we may thus 
paraphrase Deuteronomy. 

As head of the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, he has naturally fol- 
lowed the present world crisis with the keen- 
est interest and understanding. Probably no 
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man in this country is better acquainted 
with the causes that led up to this war and 
what must be done when the struggle has 
ended if civilization would escape a third 
great catastrophe. But despite his extensive 


knowledge of conditions here and abroad, he 
feels himself in no better position than 
others to venture a prediction as to how long 
this gigantic global conflict will last. 

It may go on for several years, he said in an 
interview published in the New York Time 
because of the “determination of the Nazi 


and the Japanese to carry out their plans of 
domination and their long years of prepar: 
tion for war despite their pledges of peace 


But, on the other hand, it would not surprise 
him if a collapse of these totalitarian pow- 
ers should come “with startling suddenness 
The economic pressure to which they ar 
subjected, particularly with respect to food 
supplies, may be ise of their undoing 
Dr. Butler notes that there is already a 
“widespread dissatisfaction” and a “fear of tl 
future” both in Germany and in Japan. Th 
aay is surely comin the in 
the war in both these will have good 
occasion to fear the future. As it is, they 
apparentiy er course open to them 
but to keep on fighting, dreading as they 
do what peace has in store for them. If they 
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cannot achieve a victory, they know full well 
that their own peoples will make them pay 
heavily for the distress, the misery, and the 
suffering they have so wantonly caused. 

Turning to our own country, Dr. Butler 
expects to see when the war is over not dic- 
tatorship, not socialism, not communism, 
but a continuation of the democratic way of 
life, with realigned political parties corre- 
sponding to the facts which both the Demo- 
cratic and the Republican Parties as now 
constituted have too long ignored. He be- 
lieves that one of the new parties will be 
composed of both Democrats and Republi- 
cans, perhaps under the name of Constitu- 
tional Liberals, while the other party will be 
composed of “all those elements favoring 
control of everything.” Within its ranks, he 
thinks, will be found a range running from 
mild socialism to extreme communism, the 
stress always being put on some form of col- 
lectivism rather than on individualism. 

The new dealers have been continually 
moving in that direction, and they have made 
headway largely because the exponents of 
sound constitutional liberalism have permit- 
ted themselves to become divided by adher- 
ing to their classifications as Republicans 
and Democrats. So far as actual beliefs are 
concerned there is little to differentiate the 
true Jeffersonian Democrats from the Lin- 
colnian Republicans. Once these two ele- 
ments of political thought unite for the 
purpose of preserving the American way of 
life, with its emphasis on individual initiative 
and free enterprise, there will be little to fear 
from the advocates of collectivism. 





Retail Automobile Dealers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CHARLES A. HALLECK 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 21, 1942 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, refer- 
ence has been made in the House on sev- 
eral occasions recently to the tragic 


the United States. On yesterday, the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Woop- 
ruM] mentioned the subject, adding that 
he hoped the Banking and Currency 
Committee would deal adequately with 
proposed legislation by the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. ParmAn] designed to 
relieve dealers of some of their burdens. 
Later in the day, I understand, this com- 
mittee set a hearing on the Patman bill 
for tomorrow, Wednesday morning. 
Dealers from many parts of the Nation 
are coming here to testify. 

Coincident with announcement of the 
hearings, a statement was given circula- 
tion to the effect that the Government 
had worked out a satisfactory arrange- 
ment for the financial relief of dealers. | 
I am advised by officials of the National | 
Automobile Dealers Association that this 
statement is erroneous. Arelief plan has 
been suggested, but it is, in the opinion 
of all dealers, entirely inadequate fo 
meet their situation. Therefore, they 
have rejected it, as follows: 


The National Automobile Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, speaking for the retail motor dealers of 


the Nation, has advised the Defense Supplies | é . ) 
Corporation official in writing that its plan | Speaker, in line with the statement of 


plight of the retail motorcar dealers of 


for taking frozen motorcars off dealers’ hands 
is unsatisfactory. 

The Defense Supplies Corporation plan, 
worked out with certain motor manufac- 
turers, contemplates return of frozen cars to 
manufacturers at serious financial losses to 
retailers. Further, the plan would so dis- 
courage dealers over future prospects that a 
large majority of them doubtless would go 
out of business. Thus thousands of badly 
needed service stations, especially in small 
towns and rural communities, would dis- 
appear. 

Drafting of the Defense Supplies Corpora- 
tion plan by representatives of that group 
and manufacturer agents follows the gen- 
eral pattern which has brought unprece- 
dented losses and in hundreds of cases utter 
ruin to dealers of the Nation. Since the in- 
ception of the automobile-freezing plan 
dealers have been ignored. Initially they 
were denied admission to meetings between 
the Defense Supplies Corporation and manu- 
facturers, called to chart restrictions on 
dealers. Later dealers were admitted to the 
closed sessions but advised pointedly that 
they would have no part in reaching final 
decisions. The freezing order eventually was 
imposed on dealers without notice. The 
rationing plan devised by the Office of Price 
Administration has been a wretched failure. 
Meantime, dealers have held the bag. The 
inevitable result has been widespread suffer- 
ing and bankruptcy among dealers. 

Senator Murray, of Montana, and Repre- 
sentative PaTMAN, of Texas, have introduced 
@ relief bill endorsed by the entire dealer 
membership of the country. Senate hearings 
on the measure have been held. The House 
Banking and Currency Committee will start 
hearings on the bill tomorrow, Wednesday. 

Dealers have no intention of submitting to 
the grossly unfair provisions of the Defense 
Supplies Corporation-manufacturer plan. 
They believe their representatives in Congress 
want to see at least enough dealers enabled 
to stay in business to service and keep run- 
ning the motor vehicles necessary to the war 
effort. 


Mr. Speaker, I want to urge all Mem- 
bers of the House to do their utmost 
to help these dealers out of their very 
bad situation. This is a problem in which 
members of all parties should be in- 
terested. Personally, as a member of 
the House Small Business Committee, I 
have been working with Chairman Part- 
MAN and others on it. The gentleman 
from Texas has prepared a bill which not 
only is satisfactory to all dealers, but is 
fair to everyone. A companion measure 
has been introduced by Senator Murray, 
of Montana, and hearings have been held 
on it. I hope that the House Banking 
and Currency Committee will act favor- 
ably on the Patman bill tomorrow and 
that we soon can enact the measure into 
law. 





Lights To Shine Bright in the Old 
Kentucky Home 


REMARKS 


OF 
HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 
OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 20, 1942 
Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
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the gentleman from Arkansas I[Mr. 
ELLIs} a moment ago, I wish to again 
congratulate the people of the State of 
Kentucky on another great victory in 
the “battle of Kentucky.” 

The Associated Gas & Electric Co.— 
that vast, useless, corrupt holding com- 
pany, whose head is now in the peniten- 
tiary—that has been robbing and plun- 
dering the electric light and power con- 
sumers of Kentucky through various 
operating companies—has now gone to 
pieces, broken down under the weight of 
its own iniquity, with the result that the 
people of Kentucky are now getting con- 
trol of their light and power facilities. 
That will enable them to make contracts 
with the Tennessee Valley Authority and 
reduce their light and power rates to the 
T. V. A. yardstick levels—the rates they 
should have been paying all the time. 

I am giad to announce today that 
while the moon still shines bright on the 
old Kentucky home, the lights now will 
shine bright in the old Kentucky home. 

The following news item concerning 
this proposition appeared in the New 
York Times of April 17: 


A further break-up of the huge Associated 
Gas & Electric System was disclosed Thurs- 
day with the announcement by the trustees 
in reorganization that initial agreements 
had been reached for the sale of the Ken- 
tucky-Tennessee Light & Power Co., one of 
the largest southern properties in the Asso- 
ciated System, for a base price of $7,000,000 
The deal involves arrangements with vari- 
ous municipalities, the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority, the Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration, various private purchasers, and 
another utility company. 

A definite agreement has been reached by 
the Associated Electric Co. with five munici- 
palities in southwestern Kentucky in the 
largest single element of the deal, it was 
announced by Willard L. Thorp and Denis J 
Driscoll, trustees of the Associated Gas & 
Eectric Corporation Associated Elec a 
subsidiary of Associated Gas & Electric Cor- 
poration, owns all of Kentucky-Tennessee’s 
common stock and most of its other obliga- 
tions. These municipalities will purchase 
the company’s electric facilities for a base 
price of $3,535,000. The Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority will acquire certain generating and 
transmission facilities in an amount not yet 
determined. The five municipalities are Mur- 
ray, Mayfield, Hopkinsville, Russellville, and 
Bowling Green. Some of the format contracts 
have been signed, and it is planned to close all 
parts of the deal simultaneously, with the 
consummation expected by July 1 

Kentucky-Tennessee suppl 
to some 27,000 customers in an area of 974 
square miles, principally in 
tucky. It also distributes natural gas and 
water It owns a number of ice lants and 
distributes ice in several communities i 
western Kentucky and western Ten 

Last week, the trustees announced comple- 
tion of arrangements for the le of tl 
South Carolina Gas & Elect C and the 
Lexington Water Power Co. t he South Car- 
olina Public Service Authority publi 
agency, for the over-all price of $40,000,000 












You will note, Mr. Speaker, that thi 
revival of righteousness is spreading into 
South Carolina. Nothing could do mors 
for the people of Kentucky and South 
Carolina than to have their light and 
power rates reduced to the T. V. A. yard- 
stick rates in all brackets, and for all 
classes of services. 

Thus the tide of progress rol n, 
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The Greater New York Fund 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MARTIN J. KENNEDY 


OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, April 21, 1942 

Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDY. MY. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing address of Hon. James A. Farley, 
former Postmaster General, for the 
Greater New York fund 1942 campaign 
drive, station WHN, April 16, 1942: 


Mr. Willian ladies, and gentlemen, al- 





though I have done a lot of commenting and 
predicting in my time, and some of my pre- 
Cc s I e been tified by results, doing 
i ver the radio isn't altogether in my line 
But I have something very important to 
report tonight, and I am grateful to Wythe 
Williams for ving me the opportunity to 
do it 
I want to report to you some of the things 
that e ] pening on the home front 
Thi hat have a direct bearing on your life 
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kind of self-government that makes us think 
of our neighbors as we think of ourselves. 

You remember your own games when you 
were a child. The good were competitive. 
You chose sides and then played hard to win 
for your side. 

It strikes me that we are choosing sides 
today in the game of life—a much harder 
game than it was a few years ago. It needs 
more stamina and more determination to 
play the game today 

And this game, this struggle, is going to be 
a long one, played sometimes against heavy 
ode... What are we going to do about the 
players, those youngsters coming up for our 
side? 

Well, that concerns some of the news I 
promised at the beginning 

There are 400 training quarters located 
prominently in the 5 boroughs of our 
greater city. They are the training quarters 
for the defenders of the future. Not a far 
distant future, but a very nearby future. 

That’s where they nurse the spark of good 
citizenship and put into the young hearts 
and minds the love of our kind of democracy. 

That's where they teach the men of tomor- 
row how to choose the right way to play the 
game That's where the children of today 
learn love of country and the joy of service 
for others 

Now, what about you and me and what 
about our responsibility to these kids cf 
today—these young men and women who will 
operate our plants, run our stores, our banks 
and our Government in the very near future? 

No doubt you have a job or you operate a 
business. If you do, it’s because you want to 
and not because someone who has set himself 
up as a dictator has forced jou to. You find 
this city a pretty good place to work in, to do 
business in, to live in. You think this is a 
great city to bring your children up in, to 
educate them, and to train them for fighting 
the battle of life when they are grown to man- 
hood and womanhood. You enjoy the parks, 
the museums, and the libraries. You appre- 
ciate the clean streets, the police force that 
protects you from harm. You know that if 
you or members of your nily get sick there 
are the best hospitals in the world for you to 





go to. You know that, no matter what your 
financial situation might be, you will be 
treated for your hurt or your sickness in these 





hospital 

Do you ever wonder how all these con- 
veniences that spell New York City ever came 
into being? Do you think they just grew out 
of nothing? Of cours you don’t. You 





know that they were all of them born in the 
heart of someone who had the interest of his 
neighbors in his heart. S man of public 


pirit or some group of men began every im- 
provement in living th ty provides for its 
; 


I know of one case in which a great hospital 
in this city had its beginning from the weekly 
donation of 10 poor tailors the East Side; 
10 immigrants who put up a quarter each 
every weel They ved the seed with their 
poor gifts that grew int proud institution 
equipped with every means f treating dis- 
ease that attack tl health id comfort of 
mal You n go to tl hospital with a 
eriou nd dange! sca f pneumonia and 
there will b oxygen tat nd the newest 
dru if you haven't t a penny to you 
name you will be treate well if you 
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crippled handicapped persons are trained to 
use remaining faculties so that they can be 
self-reliant and not feel that they have to be 
supported by others on account of their 
handicaps 

But the spectacular side of the work of 
good will that these agencies of the Greater 
New York Fund are doing is with the children 
who are the pride of today and the hope of 
tomorrow. Kids like those I was playing 
baseball with on a roof. 

If you do your share and I do mine they will 
not be rejected because they have bad teeth 
or flat feet or because their lungs are not 
strong or because they have crippled hearts. 

In the settlement houses and the day nurs- 
eries of the Greater New York fund they 
see to it that the boys and girls grow up 
strong. I know of one place where the chil- 
dren are accustomed to a diet of spaghetti and 
macaroni in their homes. It was hard for 
the workers of this settlement house to get 
the children to eat meat or vegetables so that 
they could get the necessary nourishment 
They had to smuggle the vitamins into the 
food these children ate until they became 
accustomed to the diet. But they are nour- 
ished and the settlement-house workers see 
to it that they stay that way and keep the 
habit of nutritious eating. 

If you don’t know it you should. Every- 
body in this city is dependent on somebody 
else. Other people than you have to run the 
transportation lines to get you to your work 
or your place of business. Someone runs the 
elevator in the place where you work. Some- 
one cooks and serves the food in the place 
where you buy your lunch. Someone makes 
the clothes you wear, grows the food you eat, 
writes the plays and the moving pictures you 
see. Someone comes along and keeps your 
street clean. 

If these things were not going on all the 
time, we would have to go back to living like 
the savages. How can you or anyone say that 
the well-being of the 2,00,000 people cared 
for by agencies affiliated with the Greater New 
York fund is not your business? It is very 
much your business and mine. Not only are 
you your brother’s keeper but he is yours. 

Anything that happens to him directly af- 
fects your comfort and your way of life, and 
if you are smart you will see to it that as 
little as possible happens to him 

‘hy should we care about the thousands 
of children who are growing up today? Why 
should we worry because several camps won't 
be able to open this summer, camps where 
little tots from our congested districts get a 
little of the strength from the cool, green 
earth co take them through another year in 
the tenements? 

The answer to that is simple. It is he- 
cause this is a city of thoughtful, considerate 
human beings who do not live for themselves 
alone. They live so that others may live 
They know it is the highest privilege given 
to man, the privilege of sharing what he has 
with his neighbor who does not have enovgh 

The fifth annual campaign of the Greater 
New York fund is going ahead now Its 
chairman this year is John W. Hanes, who 
Was your Under Secretary of the Treasury 
Leaders of our city’s activities have joined 
Mr. Hanes in conducting this campaign 
There are about 25,000 volunteers helping to 
make the campaign a success. All of these 
men and women are working without a cent 


f 


of compensation; that is, pay of any kind 





They are compensated They have the 
knowledge and the inner satisfaction that 
tney have helped their city and their coun- 


try by helping to keep the home front strong. 

That, by the way is the slogan, the watch- 
word of the Greater New York fund campaign 
this year: “Keep the home front strong.” 

And now for my prediction. 

Mr. Hanes has set his goal for the Greater 
New York fund at $5,000,000 for this year 
The 400 agencies sharing in the fund could 
use about two million more than that and 














still not have enough to do the work they do 
in ordinary years, let alone war years. 

People are saying that because there are 
heavy taxes and all of us are answering Uncle 
Sam’s call to buy war-savings bonds and 
stamps, that people will not want to con- 
tribute. 

I predict that New York will not fail its 
free democratic institutions. I predict that 
they will rally to the call to keep the home 
front strong and that the campaign will close 
with the five million, because New York has 
a great heart. That’s why they put “great” in 
Greater New York 

Finally, if you have a job or a business, do 
something for others and for yourself, too. 

Give to the Greater New York fund. 





An Interesting and Clever Editorial From 
a Rural Newspaper 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HAMILTON FISH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 20, 1942 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted me to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include a letter to the editor 
of the New York Herald-Tribune, pub- 
lished in that paper on April 19, 1942, 
and an interesting and clever editorial 
from the Walden Citizen-Herald, Wal- 
den, N. Y., in reply to letters from Mr. 
and Mrs. Lewis Mumford, of Amenia, 
WN, x 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., April 15, 1942. 
The EDITor, 


New York Herald-Tribune, 
New York, N. Y. 
Dear Srr: Condemnation from such an 


ardent fellow traveler as Lewis Mumford, of 
Amenia, should be the best possible commen- 
dation to not only the voters in my district 
but to all American citizens opposed to 
near communism in America. Mr. Mumford 
signed the call for the first Congress of Amer- 
ican Revolutionary Writers, which launched 
the League of American Writers. Eugene 
Lyons, author of the Red Decade, referring 
to this congress said “Messages from Soviet 
writers threw the audience into spasms of 
orgiastic enthusiasm. Every address was a 
direct or indirect salute to the Kremlin.” 
Among others who signed the call were Earl 
Browder, Michael Gold, Moissaye J. Olgin, 
Clarence Hathaway, and Alexander Trachten- 
berg, all well-known Communist agitators. 

I see no reason why I should answer the 
loose and dishonest charges of this slippery 
fellow traveler. I have never made an anti- 
Semitic attack or speech in the 22 years I 
have been in Congress, and every Jew in my 
district knows it. That is the type of false 
and vicious propaganda best illustrated by 
the following experience: A copy of one of 
my speeches was stolen by some Communist 
or interventionist fanatic, anti-Jewish litera- 
ture inserted in it and mailed to the Commit- 
tee to Fight for Jewdom at the address of the 
Fight for Freedom Committee. That shows 
how far some people will go in trying to 
discredit men in public life 

I never attended or spoke 
In 1938 I spoke at the 
Day meeting in New York, 


at a Nazi meet- 
annual German 
which was boy- 


ing 





cotted by the German consul and Nazi sym- | 


pathizers because I had introduced a reso- 
lution in the Congress condemning Hitler 
for the persecution of the Jews in Germany. 

I yield to no Member of Congress, and to no 
American, in my loyalty to my country and 
its institutions. I have always, in spite of 
Mr. Mumford’s vaporings, voted for all ap- 
propriations for the Army, Navy, and air 
force since 1938, or before the war started in 
Europe. I believed then in making America 
invincible on land, sea, and air in order to 
defend our shores from attack. In 1939 I in- 
troduced a bill to prohibit the selling and 
shipping of scrap iron to Japan, which was 
opposed by the administration. It was this 
scrap iron turned into Japanese bombs that 
sank our ships and killed thousands of Ameri- 
cans at Pearl Harbor. I tried to reserve 50 
percent of the defense articles under the 
lend-lease bill for our own defense. If Con- 
gress had done this, we might have had 2,000 
airplanes in the Philippines and been able to 
destroy the Japanese transports before they 
could land. 

Contrary to Mr. Mumford’s statement, I 
voted and spoke for the arming of our mer- 
chant marine. It is true that, reflecting the 
sentiments of 75 percent of the American peo- 
ple, I tried prior to Pearl Harbor to keep 
America out of foreign wars until prepared or 
unless attacked. I am convinced that the re- 
opening of this dead issue between interven- 
tionists and noninterventionists prior to our 
declaration of war, for which I voted, under- 
mines national unity and weakens our war 
efforts. 

I shall continue, as I have since December 7, 
to promote national unity and to support all 
War measures and an all-out effort, service, 
and sacrifice to win the war at the earliest 
possible moment. 

Sincerely yours, 
HAMILTON FisH. 





[From the Walden (N. Y.) Citizen-Herald of 
April 16, 1942] 
AN OPEN LETTER DIRECTED TO MRS. LEWiS 
MUMFORD 

The following editorial letter is aadressed 
to Mrs. Lewis Mumford, of Amenia, N. Y., 
treasurer of the Independent Committee of 
the Twenty-sixth District: 

“My Dear Mrs. Mumrorp: We are in re- 
ceipt of a release from the Independent Com- 
mittee of the Twenty-sixth District, which 
committee has for its sole object the elimi- 
nation of Congressman HAMILTON FisH from 
the Halls of Congress. The release is con- 
tained entirely of a statement from you, in 
which you allege that you don’t want Mr. 
FisH to represent us in Congress any more. 
This is a fair statement for anybody to make 
who cares to make it. It is a free country. 
We have our debates, our forums, our cam- 
paigns, and our soap-box orators. It’s all in 
the game. Some of it is serious and 
of it is humorous. 

“For instance, it makes us laugh at your 


some 


intense zeal to save this congressional dis- 
trict. Save it from what? From Congress- 
man FrsH? You see, Mrs fumford, the 


average voter doesn’t seem to be clamoring 
for someone to save him from Mr. FisH. W 
seem to be getting along pretty nicely, thank 
you 

“Quoting from the ‘release’ cc 
tirade against Mr. Fisn, you st 
: sonally don’t in political smear 
and it is to 
It is only necessary to reve 
of words and 


itainineg * 


our 
t out thusly 





believe 





unnec ary smear 


u his 


congres- 


paigns, 
. FIsH 
own record 


actions 





sional voting. Realizing his coming congres- 
sional defeat, Mr. Fisw resembles a « red 
panther, striking out in every direction in « 
futile attempt at defending his Imo 
un svable actions.’ 

“That starts us on another laugh. 


So Mr. Fisu resembles ac 
Weli, maybe his cage in 
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appearance. 


hat way 


menagerie really gives him that 
And maybe, after all, it only looks t 
from the monkey cage. 

“Mrs. Mumford, you don’t believe in smear- 


ing. You say you don’t. Then your beliefs 
and actions somehow don’t jibe. Mr. FisH 
has been smeared ever since his senior- 


ity and influence in Congress has conflicted 
with the theories of the New Deal. We have 
seen this every campaign now for the past 8 
years. YOu are advocating nothing new— 
from the smear angle. It’s the same old red 
herring however you dressit up. The “Reds,” 
against whom Congressman FIsH warned the 
Nation, eagerly joined in the New Deal clamor 
against him—and have been at it ever since. 
Reminds us of the old proverb about there 
being nothing new under the sun. 


“You should remember that it is but 2 
years azo since Mr. Roosevelt and his New 
Deal contingent were submitting t 


1eir case 
to the voters in which Mr. Roosevelt was 
elected on his promise to keep our boys fror 








fighting on foreign shores. Congressma! 
FisH believed in the same thing. Then 
will recall, we were at peace with German 
and peace with Japan well. Do you re- 
member? 

“Two years have made a whale of differ- 
ence. December 7 saw I f the most 


treacherous acts of history. 


declaration of war. ‘Then came the Preside: 





n- 
tial request that politics be f ind all 
of us join in helping to wilt ! var 

“What do you find ‘Ham’ FisH doi Mr 
Mumicrd? Voting for war—and real 
knock-out one—and anxious to back into 
the Army and fight at the fre just as | 
did in the last war. 

“And what a contrast he mal i - 
parison with some of those who are ‘out to 
get him.’ Sorry to say, they first stood on 
their rights to shout for war and after thé 
get it they are standing on their rights to 
stay at home where they c: fi ‘Ham’ 
FisH instead of the Japs or the Nazi 

“And in the meantime their objection to 
Mr. FisH is that he is not a good American 

“It just doesn’t make s Mrs. Mum- 
ford. 

“And here’s something, Mrs 
should interest you. At le 


Mr. FisH, because, as he reads t! 
will find out that he is still makirz 
“Several weeks ago the Walde1 


























wrote to three of our Representatives in 
Washington: To Senators Mrap and WAGNER 
and to Congressman FisH. It involved a rou- 
tine matter of checking on me informa- 
tion to be obtained at Washir All three 
received letters reading the f id asking 
for the same information. (€ rY in F 
through several letters d le mat- 
ter. Several days after ! SH fi hed 
with the matter a rou m 
Senator Mreap. Senator ! I 

made an acknowledgment S our news 
columns for further detail Mr. Fisu did 
not know he was, figur ! ¢ 4 
the spot and that his f tu- 
ents was on trial just lik ] of Ser 
MEAD and Senator WacNeE! dad of - 
stituents that have no lobi A 

to represent them, just 

Mrs. Mumford 

“But do you Mr a 
well ‘Ham’ Fis howed ur f 
how his usefi dq I 
that of Senators MEAp i . 

“And during all the 1 t ‘Ham’ Fy 
is really representing | f 
havir 1 1 but 1 
away at him D 
nished ¥ pl 
s y t y 
group 

“Mrs, M ford 
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y t e Mr. Fis! Must admit you got 
in ¢ 1e wicked bs (with both hands, too). 
But they’! ll old stuff. Sound suspiciously 
like tl we've heard in years before. Still, 
nobody n accuse you of not trying, even if 
it « ce a lot of king 
and { nergy wasted 
In col 1d your ude you ask: ‘Is it 
I ble that any intelligent voter in the 
Twenty-sixth Congressional District is willing 
t H ON Fisu go back to C 
It Mr Mumford, that 
pow’ rf rant in this neck of the woods, 
but up here we just ask a man to be natural 
and h in his convictions and stick to the 
good old United States first, last, and all the 
time We don't hold that he can never make 
mistake We just give him credit if he gets 
nc hes and comes out with a good 
An Mrs. Mumford, that’s Just why us 
pow'r! gnorant folks up here not only are 
willing have ‘Ham’ FisuH back in Congress 
but n to that, as friends all ’round, 
we wal 
Pure Water—Vital in War 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. KARL E. MUNDT 
F SOUTH DAKOTA 
(N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
( ip il 21, 1942 
Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
a ! I herewith a copy of my 
remark they appear in the Official 
pr I f the twentieth annual con- 
ve! [ k Walton League of 
America ‘+h recently held its national 
( ! I 5a Hotel 


Chi- 


n l l tn the importan 
1 netre which i 4 
} ine hac d i 
? 
LA y 
I has 
( ‘ - 
i KA r 
l l 
7 
pos 
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have attended, and the repetitious patience 
which you have shown in putting me on your 
program under one pretext or another year 
after year after year 

I am ashamed of myself in accepting this 
invitation to be here again because I have 
appeared in almost every kind of camouflage 
from first coming as a comedian some 12 or 
14 years ago when we had the Outdoor 
Sportsmen’s Roundup over in the Stevens 
Hotel, to having to pinch hit down in Wash- 
ington last year as a banquet speaker on 
about an hour’s notice for the inimitable 
Preston Bradley, whom I certainly expect to 
hear tonight 

I am glad to talk to an Izaak Walton 
League organization because I am convinced 
at least when I doing that, that I am 
talking to a group which always has its eyes 
looking toward rising sun—not a Jap- 
anese rising sun, but that good old sunrise of 


am 


the 


America, where new ideas and new themes 
and new theories and new progress come 
irom 

I know that you are not like the Italians 


that Governor Earle recently told about before 
a congressional group of which I happened to 
a member. As you know, ex-Governor 
Earle of Pennsylvania was our ambassador to 
Sofia, in Bulgaria, at the time that the Nazis 
walked through the Balkans, and he was tell- 
ing us that while the Bulgarians are the allies 
of the Nazis, still, they are not too proud of 
their associates and especially are they 
somewhat skeptical of the fighting ability of 
their allies down in the boot of Italy 

And he said that when you get a few Bul- 
garian officers off to the side and engage in 


be 




















a little elbow-bending with them, after look- 
! under the table and around in the cor- 
ners to be sure nobody is listening, they 
really break down i tell you the truth, 
and he said that the rian officers have 
worked out thi pier f Balkan humor 
apply to the 
Walton League 
report that th 
€ tly developed 
ie Italians ne 
n officers insist 
< has four speeds, 
d e speed ahead. 
ked th 3ai- 
} ficers how come t had any 
( d, and |! s Some day they 
fraic ey 1 t ed from the 
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Nation-wide comprehensive conservation or- 
ganization, whether through our vision and 
our leadership and our persistency, and above 
all our courage, because it is going to require 
courage at whciner during this war we 
have the ability to prevent some of the ter- 
rific crim against nature short-sightedly 
committed during the last war. 

I didn’c get to hear all of the remarks of 
my good friend, Bill Finley, but I did hear 
enough so that I can offer a hearty “Amen’ 
to the fact that we as American citizens can- 
not rely simply upon engineering brains to 
determine which projects are commendable 
and which projects are unjustifiabie. Engi- 
neers are fine to determine the feasibility of 
a project; engineers 


tiines, 


are splendid to deter- 
mine whether a project is practicable, whether 
it will do the thing which it sets out to do 
But the province of an engineer is not to 
determine upon the advisability of a project 
because many a feasible project is highly 
inadvisable 

In my country out in South Dakota, and 
the general area of the Midwest, during the 
last war we drained away an untold number 
of little lakes and swamps and pools and 
puddles because some engineer said that it 
could be done, and because engineers were 
not so much in demand in that war as they 
are in this war, they not only said in the 
capacity of consultants, “Yes, this can be 
done,” but in the capacity of protagonists 
for a job for themselves, they said, “It can 
be and it should be done.” And today still 
in my country, in some areas, we are suffer- 
ing from a shortage of water because engi- 
neers rather than farsighted conservationists 
developed the public policy toward water 
during the last war 

I am glad, , that as Al Day pointed out, 
in this war some consideration is being given 
at least to the importance of conservation, at 
an advisory capacity have this 
representation with the War Department ad- 
ind indicating what it is well to be 


tor 


ioe ; Te 
least in Ve 








ne from the standpoint of conservation. 
THE JOB AHEAD 
There is some hope, although there is no 
certainty, there is still some hope that dur- 
ing thi ar on the home front the 


here 
1ak Walton League 
old the citadel of nature ag 


likely 


will be able 
nst at least 


to attack 





enemies 














We had made a lot of progress in this 
organization before tl war broke out It 
ems r the work of 
the Izaak Walton I the work of 
cr I on | ( m that old 
legendary tale of tl ich they re- 
ferred t y as the curse of Sisyphus Y u will 
1 tl Sisyphus was commanded by the 
head god of Olympus to be punished fo 
crime which he had committed, and his 
I hment was that he was condemned fol 
lif » the 1 usl a big rock up to 
top cof a mounta nd every time h 
neared t cre of } mountain, it was 
that tl 1iould roll down ) 
1 I m ¢ n Sisyphu vould on 
t ! I 1 the 1 ri t 
ush i l the t p I 
Y ur T 
I k th part least th 
l ichned elf ft 
‘ Americ Ju is 1 
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a bit—because, do what we can, the necessi- 
ties of the situation are such that some of 
the progress we have made is bound to be 
lost. Some of the appropriations which have 
been going out for work in conservation and 
in game management are bound to be needed 
for the more important business of the mo- 
ment of winning this terrific war in which 
we find ourselves engaged 

Our job, then, it seems to me, is to limit 
this loss to the barest possible minimum, to 
yield where it is patriotic to yield, to concede 
where it is imperative we must, but not a 
step further than that 

I don’t think there is a man or woman in 
the room—and I am mighty glad that there 
are sO many ladies here representing the finer 
aspects of Waltonism and representing the 
“red-hat brigade” of Indiana women who are 
doing such a good job over there in the 
Hoosier State—I don’t think there is a man 
or woman in the room today who would say, 
if it were necessary to say it, that Uncle Sam 
could not take every leaf, every limb, every 
trunk, and every root of every tree of Amer- 
ica and chop them down, if chop them down 
he must to win this war. I don’t think a 
person would object to that. But on the 
other hand, I don’t think there should be a 
person in our organization who would say 
to Uncle Sam that he can, without our pro- 
test, take a single leaf from a single tree 
which it is not necessary to take in order 
to further the progress of this war. [Ap- 
plause | 

We don’t want any short-sighted, ava- 
ricious, greedy interests to utilize this war 
unnecessarily as a means for tearing down the 
conservation activities which have so labori- 
ously been established and advanced in the 
past 20 years—Icnger than that, but at least 
particularly in the last 20 years, when the 
Izaak Walton League of America has been in 
the vanguard carrying the flag, advancing the 
cause of conservation 

All of America today has at last awakened 
to the thing for which the Izaak Walton 
League has stood since its inception. Our 
ideal of conservation has become the theme of 
America today. Everybody is interest in 
conservation now. People are saving paper 
and sugar and cotton and aluminum and oil 
and rubber and almost every conceivable 
ich is available to the use of civiliza- 
Conservation is a popular thing these 
id I think that we as Waltonians can 
justifiable pride in the fact that 
; this organization that set out 20 years 
ago to sell the idea to America that conserva- 
tion was a patriotic policy. And lots of Amer- 
icans who scofied at us 2 years ago and 18 
months ago and a year ago are today very 
articulate in upholding and advancing the 



























values and the principles of conservation 
In « words, America today, as a whole, 
is practicing what the Izaak Walton 


of America has been preaching for alm« 

quarter of a century. And it seems to me 
that while we practice conservation now, of 
those very obvious things that we all know 
that we must save to win this war, you and I 

















should spend me time pointing out that 
this policy of conservation, which is so ob- 
vious eded in d in 1 in 
g l, th tl p rv h 
anybody i izes now from the standpoint 
of bviot u Ss, is even more im- 
portant than ever before in our history also 
from th ndpoint of its application to 
those her urces not quite as obvious to 
the layman as the products I have mentioned; 
and the Izaak Walton League has a responsi- 
bili in that connectic 
SOURCE OF STRENGTH 
I think that high on the priority list of 
to be conserved h the average 
may not recognize as necessitating 


On quite so much as the others, is 
ment assigned to me my topic for 
LXAXXVIiI—App.——94 


Pp: 





this afternoon, the element, if you please, 
of pure water. 

There are roughly two subjects which you 
can give a speaker on which he finds it very 
difficult to speak or to build a reasonable 
speech. One is a topic which is so difficult 
to establish and so hard to prove that the 
challenge is too great and a speaker cannot 
hope to meet it in the 15 or 20 minutes as- 
signed to him. The other topic is the one 
that is so obvious, the one that is so logical, 
the one that explains itself and proves itself 
so readily that a speaker finds himself cir- 
cumscribed so there aren’t very many things 
that he can say because merely to state the 
subject Pure Water in Wartime is to my 
mind to prove the thesis. It is that logical. 
It is almost like assigning a speaker the sub- 
ject to establish the validity of the mathe- 
matical principle that two times two equal 
four. It is a difficult subject on which to 
talk, because it is so obviously authentic 

I think the fact that pure water has a very 
important place to play in wartime is almost 
as easily demonstrable as the mathematical 
formula that two times two equal four, be- 
cause almost since the beginning of human 
history when man first started going to war 
against man, pure water has always been an 
element in the protective signs of defense and 
in the attacking signs of offense 

Way back when the Crusaders were be- 
sieging Jerusalem, in the year 1099 anno 
Domini, their attack was made primarily upon 
the water supply of Jerusalem because they 
recognized that regardless of how hungry a 
man can get and still fight, if you can make 
him thirsty enough he will surrender. Even 
MacArthur would have to surrender if they 
could get him thirsty enough for water 

They recognized, too, that pure water is one 
of the greatest sources of military strength 
and that that army. that battalion of fight- 
ers who can quench their thirst with pure 
water are stronger by far than any group of 
attackers who have to rely upon some Other 
substance to quench their thirst or who can- 
not find available pure water 

Pompey defeated King Mithrid 
tacking his source of water supply 
place here in Illinoi ; geographical 
pin prick known ‘ d Rock, Il 
the Dlinois Indians wer reduced by the 


by at- 


Some 
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n after ( other means had 
ause the white man succeeded in 
iting and destroying the water 
the Tllir Tne y 
You 1 li the Spa can War, 
when many American ( 1 of ty- 
phoid and dysentery rd es com- 
ing from contaminated urces of drinking 
water, until the statistics of that 
cate as many men dying of disease as wer 






























killed by the bullets of the enemy 

Now those wars antedated moder ry 
with the exception of the Spanisl 1 
War, but prir le just 
today as it was back in the days o 
on Jerusalem 

You } without my m«¢ ing it t 
Hong Kong fell primarily in tl becal 
the Ja} re able d f I1p- 
I of the holders of Hong K T! t- 
es ort n the P f I be- 

use at Sit pore there ‘ juate 
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at Singapore caused by ndiary | b- 
( t irit and i rt f b ew 
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that gi ti € W 1 of tl 
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making p1 ons to at th irce of 
that | fluid And i in¢ AUS- 
tralia, a place that we are resolved to hold, a 
place to which we have sen > of eat- 
est commanding generals ever turned out 






colors, we find again 
a MacArthur cannot re- 


at ti 


at the source of water 


under the 
something that ev 
place—a danger 
supply can be either captured or b 
destroyed or polluted. 
water in wartime? Tremendously 
important. Izaak Walton Leaguer reacl 
the cause of pure water, Izaak 
guers condemning the practices of pollut 
are not obstructionis 
the preservation and protect 
essential life-giving elements 
science—defense of the source 
We do not expect to be att 
but in a highly unpredicta 
this, no man can be sure t 
say it, that no city or no 
or no fortress or no harbor in 
ever be attacked. Certain] i ; 
can, if they will, attack certain areas. Sabo- 
teurs can attack them from within, and 
pretty hard to trace too far in advance the 
course of a war as large \ 


as complicated as this one 
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ACHILLES’ HEE! 
This we know. The Achilles’ heel of New 
York City is probably the aquedu ving th 
people of New York City the pure water which 




















they catch in the mountains and preserve in 
the reservoirs and transport to the city in the 
aqueduct. This we know. The Achilles’ heel 
of Los Angeles is probably that long aqueduct 
extending clear over to the Colorad 
capture for the people of Los Angeles f 
giving water essential either for its civilian 
populace or for the withstandir 
should anybody attempt iege Li 
Angeles 
This we know Alr yd v 
ton, they have ha many a hundred 
men under the Office of Civili Defe 
which happily doesn’t 
with fan dancing and m¢ t of tidd 
winks (laughter)—have had ; n ’ i 
hundred men standing guard he ¢ 
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because of the fact that they are unable to 
get 1 ‘ I ewage dumped into the Illi- 
D c nage system by the city of Chicago. 
And so this newspaper editorial writer con- 
de th eople of Michigan and the peo- 
pit iW I hn anc he people of Lllinois 
and the people of Ohio, and the ple of 
i id of New York State bec e they 
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it is almost a superhuman hope to expect that 
honest attention would be paid to our pollu- 
tion bill which we succeeded in passing 


through the House Representatives in the 
last session of Congresé 

But neither is it the time to give up the 
fight and to run down the flag. Now certainly 


is the time to preach to communities like 
Chicago the fact that pollution must be cor- 


{ 
ig 
rected at the source. Now might be a good 


time to call a few spades by their correct 
name and begin getting the people of the 
country awakened to the fact that as soon as 


the time becomes opportune we have got to 
meet this pollution problem on a Nation-wide 


front 
Oh, we Americans are learning a lot of 
things these years. Most of them are pretty 


we can't 
but we are writing 
books which some 


expensive lessons. Some of them 
understand as yet 


a lot of evidence into the 




















C is going to prove a highly informative 
ourse of study for future generations. 
STO PILE OF DEMOCRACY 
Take, for example, America’s glaring blind 
p 1 the subject of ation—a great 
R b of cucated | announcing 
blandly to t d, “By ( we are going 
t iz we ¢ nal of democ- 
before we h ulted with the con- 
servationists tod ver the terrific fact which 
€ ybody w k j can’t be an 
arsenal of democracy until and unless you 
il e the I f cy—an 
American blinc pot 
No voice outsi conservation circ] was 
lifted ay, “Hi you i 
ars the « I { 
[ wl you are g build the f l~ 
u t N y e said, “He 
r p t b enal if me 
el ontrols the tin wl 1 you need to m: 
tl ducts that the arsenal should bel 
I n 
There Sac lle 1 ar 
ce Yy, and that OCK 
i well. And w e I doi \ 
ything more d erous in America today 
r y man in public life to do than make a 
prophecy, I am at least going to express a 
v 1 that after this v ver America will 
€ col fis k piles enough so we 
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The if the rest of the world starts a war we 
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of fish to water in America, so the fishermen 
can have better luck. Let’s 
some money to engage in some scientific op- 
erations to study the habitats of fish and 
how they can be raised in greater abundance 
so that boys and girls coming after us can 
better enjoy the advantages of fishing.” 

If all that the Izaak Walton League did 
was to practice conservation for the fun of 
being a conservationist, I wouldn’t be much 
interested. I don’t care very much whether 
or not they are going to have a certain species 
of fish down here in the aquarium in Chi- 
cago for a man to look at 20 years from now, 
if there isn’t any opportunity for a fellow 
to throw a bent pin and an angle worm into 
a@ pool some place and try to catch that kind 
of fish some place in the world 

The point I am trying to make 
like the Izaak Walton Leagi 
preached 20 years ago the doct America 
is trying to learn today, and that is, conser- 
vation is important only when it provides for 
the wise utilization of the thing which has 
been conserved. Only when we provide for 
using the natural resources for a public cause 
does conservation in my opinion justify it- 





is this: I 
because it 
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self 


This war is teaching us some thin 
is how to 


7s about 





that, teaching 1 utilize more wisely 
and more extensively for the public welfare, 
and that is a broad term and an important 
one, teaching us how to utilize for the public 


welfare the natural resources of 4 , and 
portion of the world over which Amer- 


now or is destined to become 


nerica 








in any 
influence is 
predominant 

It has taught us to go out in my State, for 

mple, and quit conserving in a bank of 
the largest manganese deposits in the 
world, and has taught us to use the Wal- 
tonian approach of utilizing that manganese 
for the public good 





clay 


It has taught us, belatedly, as we drive 
cautiously along on steadi inning tires, 





to utilize the natural 
combined with the chemic 
make synthetic rubber of our ov 
1ature can contribute of her bounty 
home to the public welfare. 

t has taught us to utilize natural resources 


res¢ 


f America, 
of Amer- 
¢ 





ul 
il geniu 


n so 





and abandoned zinc mines in Wisconsin. It 
has taught us to wish we had utilized more 
wisely the timber of America when ruthless 
lumber barons were chopping it down and 
ietting the stumps survive. It has taught us 





to wish we had insisted, as some Europeans 
id, that you can’t chop down or saw down 
a tree unless you plant a new one to take 


its place 
RESERVOIRS 


OF STRENGTH 
I think America is indebted to the sound 








approach to the program of conservation 
by the Izaak Walton League, the 

hat we should conserve what we have 

to utilize it wisely, that we should 

that we should rebuild, that we 

should restore, not because replenishment 
and rebuilding and restorement are fun in 
themse] and they are, but because that 
will contribute a great reservoir of strength 
and of | piness and of recreational oppor- 


tunity to the future. 


that a 








positive factor there in calling attention of 
that community to the importance of its 
specific water resources, to its potential pro- 
tective power, especially if you live in a city 
which might be a strategic spot for invaders 
from abroad or saboteurs from within to at- 
tempt to capture or to contaminate. 

I think by doing that we can keep the 
curse of pollution steadily before the people 
so that when the time comes to strike again 
for national action, we will have a thousand 
new recruits in every State battling or our 
side of the fight. 

An even more important reason is a patri- 
otic reason pure and simple. I think it will 
help to prevent America from sabotaging its 
own life line, from polluting its own drink- 
ing water, from contaminating the thing on 
which it itself depends for its future and its 
success. 

I think the preachment for pure water 
should continue unabated in every commu- 
nity in the land and that the challenge is | 
distinctly that coming to a Waltonian, our 
brand of conservation, the conservation which 
says, “Conserve so we can utilize, keep the 
water pure not so that some maiden fair can 
reflect her beauty in its placid surface, but 
keep the water pure because of its contribu- 
tion to the health and the welfare and the 
military prowess of the greatest country in 
the world.” 

We have a tough job, fighting the battle | 
of conservation in a country challenged as 
we are to produce and produce and produce. 
We are going to lose some of the progress 
which we have made and we can't help it. 
But we have to be awake and alert to the im- 
portance of not losing on any front where it 
is not patriotic to concede, of not yielding 
in any place where the mandates of the situa- 
tion do not compel us to make a concession. 

It is a tough battle, but Americans like 
tough battles. We have built this Republic 
over a series of tough battles. It isn’t any- 
thing new for sportsmen in the Izaak Walton 
League to have a tough battle. We have 
fought with ourselves and among ourselves 
and we have fought with others. We have 
battled indebtedness and indifference and 
intolerance and we have always come out in | 
front. 

I want to leave with you as a sort of a | 
hopeful challenging theme a song which I | 
imagine the boys of Bataan must have sung 
as they fought so long and so bravely and so 
successfully to maintain Corregidor for Mac- 
Arthur. I know it was the song that the 
boys of Uncle Sam sung when they built 
the Panama Canal—when every other nation 
which had tried it failed, gave it up, said it 
couldn’t be done. They said it wasn’t an 
engineering project which was feasible or 
they couldn’t conquer the malaria or the 
yellow fever put them under. 

But Uncl Sam’s lads went down and built 
the Panama Canal—the greatest engineering 
feat of its time-—--and here is what they sang 
as they built that Canal. I think it is a 
good song for all of America right now. I 
think it is particularly good for the Izaak 
Walton League marching straight ahead with 
eyes open and chin up against what we 
know is bound to be increasing difficulties 
and challenges facing the conservationists. | 
They sang: 


“Got any rivers you 
Got any mountains 
through? 
We specialize in the wholly impossible, 
Doing the things that the others can’t do.” 


it, the Izaak Walton League of 
1942 and 1943 has to do those | 
things which others either cannot or will 
not take the time to do. Good luck to you 
and call on me when I can help you. 
|The audience rose and applauded. |] 
President Grecory. Thank you very much, 
Mr. Munot, for your inspirational eloquence. 
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Let’s Be Prepared 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. WILLIAM G. STRATTON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 21, 1942 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, by 
unanimous consent of my colleagues to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I am 
inserting an editorial appearing in the 
March 1942 issue of the Purple Heart 
magazine, the official organ of the Mili- 
tary Order of the Purple Heart. 


LET’S BE PREPARED 


A lot of new Purple Heart veterans are go- 
ing to come out of this war. They have a 
right to look to the Military Order of the 
Purple Heart for aid and assistance. That 
is our responsibility, and we are not going 
to shirk it. 

The combat-wounded man came out of the 
Civil War, the Spanish-American War, the 
Philippine Insurrection, and World War No. 1 
to find and help organize veterans’ organiza- 
tions that included by the very nature of 
things more noncombat men than others. 

All armies have to have noncombat men. 
They fill an extremely important place in 
war. The fact that they didn’t get into the 
fray and see action, that they weren’t killed 
or wounded, certainly is nothing against 
them. Many, many soldiers in the last war 
would have given much to have gotten over- 
seas and into the lines. But they did their 
duty wherever they were placed, and the 
Nation may well be proud of them. They 
were certainly ready to gc into the lines if 
they had been called for that duty. 

But the fact remains that those who were 
wounded in action, those who fought a brutal 
enemy on land, came back to find themselves 
far in the minority. When there were dis- 
abled men to be looked after, legislators and 
politicians talked about the wounded men 
and gave help to the larger group—the non- 
combat men. 

That, too, perhaps was natural. 

There was no organization composed exclu- 
sively of combat-wounded men and those 
who had been cited for meritorious service 
by their Commander in Chief 

And it requires organization, and planning, 
and working, to obtain even equality for the 


minority group. We were few. We didn’t 
know, as individuals, whether there were 
benefits that were rightfully ours or how to 
apply for them 

But how different it should be for the 


combat-wounded man of this war 

They have the Military Order of the Purple 
Heart to turn to. It is their organization 
Will we be prepared to fight for them; to see 
to it that they get justice? 

They are going to be up against many of 
the obstacles we faced after we came home 
from the wars. There are going to be many 
disabled men who serve right here in con- 
tinental United For instance, the 
following is quoted from the hearings before 
the Vommittee on World War Veterans’ Leg- 
islation, Howse of Representatives, Seventy- 
seventh Congress: 

“Classified population of the 
veterans, 81 counties of 
white and colored veterans 


States 


World 
ippl 


rseas 


War 
Total 
rated as 
it; home serv- 
ice rated disabled at disch 14 percent.” 

Sure, home service disabled are entitled to 
car Sut so are the action 
We claim the 








men wounded in 
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a little more than the man with a strained 
back. 

But are we, in our individual chapters, 
ready to do a job for the new Purple Heart 
men who will be coming home? We doubt it. 

A resolution has been started through the 
grist, intended for action at the national con- 
vention in Newburgh, which would make it 
mandatory for every chapter to have a trained 
service officer. He would be available for ail 
Purple Heart men of former wars, of course 
But he would be especially instructed to serve 
and advise the wounded men—and their 
families—of this new war. 

The resolution offered by Lake County 
Chapter 80 (Indiana), provides also that the 
national service director prepare from copies 
of laws, regulations, Veterans’ Administration 
rulings, etc., that are available, the necessary 
compilations for study by the 
and chapter service officers. 

Most of them are already in printed form 
With inexpensive binders they could be 
bound together so that every service officer in 
every chapter and department cculd have a 
copy. And once in the hands of the service 
officers it would be their duty to study them; 
to become familiar with every phase of that 
task. 

However, we have much to do yet before we 
can do a real job for those men. There are 
many cities and some States where we have 
no chapters. There are many chapters with 
small memberships that might double, triple 
or quadruple their rolls. 

The national executive committee at its 
midwinter meeting in Lansing, Mich., set up 
a national committee to push the member- 
ship campaign. We are going to be only as 
strong as our membership; if we don’t have at 
least fair representation from among the vet- 
erans who hold Purple Hearts today, how are 
we going to expect to demand and receive the 
attention to which the wounded men are 
entitled? 

It’s up to every one of us. 
in this war for the wounded men of 
Peninsula and Java and for all 
badge of military merit. 
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Model Aircraft Project Is Worth While; 
Thousands of Boys Build Model Planes; 
War Effort Is Aided 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS : 











OF 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF 





WEST VIRGINIA 










IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVI 
Tuesday, April 21, 1942 
Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my the 





remarks in 
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Your own State of West Virginia is actively 


participating in this project, having a quota 
of 6,500 model planes. Sixty high schools, 
representative of 30 county school systems, 
3 National Youth Administration centers, and 
4 State schools are making model planes. 
Mr. Merrill Fox, of the State department of 
education, is the State director of the model 
aircraft project for your State. 

This project was undertaken at the request 
of Secretary Knox to supply the Navy with 


500,000 model planes, including models of 
planes of the United Nations and of enemy 
nations The planes are to be used by the 
Navy and the Army for training military per- 
sonnel in recognition, range estimation, and 
determination of cones of fire. Fifty different 


types of m The 
will have a wing span of 5% 
largest 25%% inches, while the 
models will have less than a 
The models are made on 
d must be accurate in every 


de] planes are being made 
5 rr¢ de] 
inches and th 


a 
seale of 1 1 2 ar 
In each local community an inspection 
ting of persons qualified to 
of craftsmanship, must ap- 
planes before they can be 


consis 
"uracy 


judge accur: 
prove the model 





he Navy. This procedure has 
been set up to insure that all the planes 
hipped t litary forces will be usable. The 
Navy is giv x certificates of award to persons 
making planes that are approved 
This project has been enthusiastically re- 
ceil by the schools and the public at large. 
You may have noticed a number of items 
about n the newspapers and magazines 
It has had extensive play of voluntary 
publicity Exhibits of these planes have 
been held in all parts of the country. School 
t report large numbers of stu- 
x to participate and that planes 
being produced in excess of the local 
This project has motivated the shop 
\ BH inusual degree, because the stu- 
dents realize that the product will have a 
ef t in the outcome of the war and 
} ise it ves them a chance to make a 
Requests from military 
to this office for early 
e of tl e mode] planes is al 
i tim ess oI t 
| ! f S project can be 
j i ement in a recent letter from 
{ As ant Chief of Aero- 
S es Navy, Bu f Aero- 
é ) express to € 1 Oo 
I a « 
re 
yu t ucce of this important 
| n ! raft pre t can | 
) ‘ 
© It } ped ti 
can t n full qi 
W. STt BAKER 
Cc in Oo? 
] r, ti vlendid activity will 
America in a 
i Gas our war eff but 
Vs tl extent to which 
I rit ute 
that the educational 
ition will soon be found 
lof the Nation. Th 
Wash 1, D. C., high schools 
nd the importance and 
port of such eiideavors. There is 
evel reasol » belie that younger 
youth cal nd Vv huild the model 
planes t ni d Army and 
Navy thorities reco value of 
A L I 





My colleagues, it is true now more 
than in the past that American youth 
knows its opportunity can be turned to 
advantage in winning this war. Avia- 
tion leads the way to victory. 





The Smith-Vinson Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. VITO MARCANTONIO 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 21, 1942 


Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude herein an address which I delivered 
over the blue network on Wednesday 
evening, April 15, 1942: 


My fellow Americans, you have been the 
target of billions of words which have been 
shot at you by the enemies of American labor. 
You have been told that war production has 
been held up because of labor’s refusal to 
cooperate. You have been told that labor 
refuses to work more than 40 hours a week. 
You have been urged by false patriots, by 
reactionary politicians, by radio commenta- 
tors, and by columns and editorials in your 
newspapers to write your Congressman asking 
that he vote for legislation which would 
destroy the wages-and-hours law 

As a result of this bombardment some of 
you actually believe that this law prevents 
labor from working more than 40 hours a 
week. 

Never before in the history of our country 
has there been such repetition of a lie. 
Adolf Hitler has stated that the only way 
to make people believe a lie is to keep on 
repeating it. This offensive against the 
working people of America has out-Hitlered 
Hitler. In this present campaign against 
labor the lie has not only been repeated again 
and again, but it has been picked up by many 
of th to whom you look for information 
and and they, in turn, have kept up 


SE 

id news 
the repetition of this deliberate lie 

There is nothing in the wages-and-hours 
law which in any manner prohibits any work- 
ng man or woman from working more than 
40 hours a week. In fact, labor in war indus- 
tries is now working 48 and more hours a 
week. What the law simply says is that when 


American labor works more than 40 hours 
a week the employer must pay time and a 
half for the hours worked over 40. There- 
fore, what is really behind the lie that you 
have heard so often is an attempt to cut 
Wages and increase profits by those who have 
no interest in this war other than that of 
exploiting labor and increasing their profits 

If the antilabor legislation now pending 
before Congress—namely, the Smith-Vinson 
bill—is enacted into law, it will mean that 
abor will not be paid time and a half for 
overtime That is the first objective of this 
present antilabor drive 

So you see, the issue is not delayed pro- 
duction. It is not how long labor shall work 
It is simply that of a wage cut—a wage cut 
accomplished by taking away from labor the 


and half wage ft 


: hal r whatever work labor 
does over 40 hour 


If the Smith-Vinson bill 
is enacted into law, it will mean a wage cut 
in the face of an ever-increasing cost of liv- 

It will mean the impoverishing of Ameri- 
can workers. It will mean workers distracted 
from the tasks of production by the hardships 
which 


I 
} 


ang 


wolries result from inability to 
meet living expenses. Consequently, it will 
meat e slowing up of Our war production. 
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It is interesting for you to know—because 
your newspapers have not told you—just 
what profits are being made by those some 
of whom are asking Congress to cut the wages 
of American workers sc as to further increase 
their own profits. Here are some figures. 
Please listen to them carefully, because again, 
I tell you, you will not read of them in a 
large section of the press. 

For instance, your newspapers have never 
told you that Youngstown Sheet & Tube, 
which today is arguing that it cannot give its 
workers a dollar-a-day increase, increased its 
own profits in 1941 by 49 percent over 1940 
Nor have your newspapers ever printed the 
fact that Remington Rand increased its profits 
125 percent over the previous year In the 
editorial entitled “Wake Up, America,” circu- 
lated by a powerfu) newspaper chair all over 
the country, you were not informed that 
Savage Arms increased its profits by 233 per- 
cent during the last year 

Nor have you ever been told by any radio 
commentator that American Woolen in- 
creased its profits by 120 percent over the 
previous year, or that the Aviation Corpora- 
t on, for the year ending November 30, 1941, 
increased its profits by 2,690 percent. 

Time does not permit me to give you a 
full list of increases in profits by large com- 
panies. On March 26, 1942, I placed in the 
CONGRESSIONAI Recorp a table of profits of 
leading corporations showing the percentage 
of increase for 1941 of the leading corpora- 
tions. To date there has been no contra- 
diction of a single figure that appears in this 
table. 

These profits which I have mentioned are 
net profits after deductions for taxes and 
after the setting aside of considerable con- 
tingency funds. 

For example, United States Steel, with an 
actual net profit of $141,000,000, placed twen- 
ty-five million in a special contingency fund, 
thereby reducing its stated net profit to 
$116,000,000 Remember, $116,000,000 stated 
net profit, after deducting taxes and after de- 
ducting $25,000,000 for a contingency fund. 
This $25,000,000 has been set aside in order to 
provide for any possible increase in taxes. 

I ask you in what antilabor article or col- 
umn have you ever read, or what labor-hat- 
ing commentator has ever told you that 
United States Steel had a stated net profit of 
$116,000,000 in 1941? 

Despite these increases of which you have 
been kept ignorant, Congress is being deluged 
with propaganda, patterned a la Hitler, de- 
manding in tones of pompous patriotism that 
wages be reduced in the face of skyrocketing 
costs of living and skyrocketing profits of 
those large corporations. This wage cut is 
being sought by means of a campaign of lies 
which would have you believe that labor is 
prevented by law from working over 40 hours 
a week. This propagenda directed at you has 
concealed the huge profits and by rank dis- 
honesty has sought to mislead you into be- 
lieving that what is sought is the lengthening 
of working hours rather than a wage cut by 
the abolition of the payment of time and a 
half for overtime 


Not only is this campaign dangerous to 
labor, but it is also most subversive to cut 
victory effort. These gentlemen who prefer 
to fight labor rather than to fight Hitler 
are imperiling the safety of our Nation in 


their lust for profit 
erish labor 


Their plan to impov- 
and destroy labor's organiza- 
tions is more vicious and more subversive 
than any conspiracy heretofore engaged in 
by any of Hitler’s fifth columns in any na- 
tion of the world Under the guise of a 
false patriotism, the fifth column of profits 
attempts to dynamite the bridgeheads 
America’s victory effort 

Who are these people? No, not the Amer- 
ican businessmen The overwhelming ma- 
jority of American businessmen are patriotic 
and will gladly make the sacrifices necessary 
to the winning this war. They do not seek 


of 


o! 











to exploit labor. 
willingness to meet with the employees in 
their own plants to discuss production prob- 
lems and to further our victory program. As 
shown by Fortune Magazine’s management 
poll of 5,000 ranking American business man- 


They have expressed their 


agers, to American businessmen the main 
problem is production. The vast majority 
of business managers are concerned with the 
very real problems of materials, priorities, 
and plant conversion. While sections of the 
hysterical press defame labor, the Fortune 
poll shows that only 5.2 percent of our Na- 
tion’s business managers consider the prob- 
lem of wages and hours one that is in any way 
hindering the production of the planes, guns, 
ships, and tanks that will smash the Axis 
powers. 

Therefore, who are these generals of Hit- 
ler’s spring offensive in America? Certainly 
not the American businessman. Certainly 
not labor. Certainly not the American 
farmer. 

They are the disruptionists and diversion- 
ists who raised a hue and a cry about fan 
dancers and movie actors for the sole pur- 
pose of distracting the attention of Ameri- 
cans from the victory drive; the Cliveden 
setters, who seek to divide the Allies, who 
speak of a war only against Japan and who 
spread mistrust against our great allies— 
China, Engiand, and the Soviet Union; the 
red-baiters who still use the Hitler technique 
of conquest from within, by raising the anti- 
Communist bogey and thereby attempting 
to cause disunity and division among our own 
people; the poll-taxers who deny American 
citizens the sacred right to vote; those who 
preach and practice discrimination against 
our citizens and against our foreign born 
because of race, color, or creed; the enemy 
agents, the Axis carte] partners, the domestic 
Fascists, the appeasers, our own Munichmen, 
and our own men of Vichy. This offensive 
against labor is part and parcel of their con- 
spiracy against our victory. 

Labor's patriotism needs no defense. Labor 
is making every sacrifice. It has given up its 
right to strike and its claim to double time. 
It gives its brawn and its sweat in the mills 
and mines and factories, and its blood and 
its sons on every battlefield. 

From our battlefronts comes the voice of 
our own great Gen. Douglas P. MacArthur. 
In his recent message to organized labor he 
said: “Labor has played its part in every 
great war our repubiic has fought, and that 
it will do so again, and prove the indestructi- 
ble backbone that will determine the present 
vital struggle is my firm conviction.” 

My fellow Americans, to launch that mighty 
victory offensive which will speedily win this 
war, we must defend American labor, “the 
indestructible backbone that will determine 
the present vital struggle.” 





The Last War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HAROLD KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 21, 1942 


Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, a short 
time ago the President called upon the 
American people to submit suggestions 
for a name for this war. In compliance 
with the President’s request a constitu- 
ent, Mr. J. P. Bakken, of Pequot Lakes, 
Minn., wrote to the editor of the Minne- 
apolis Times, as follows: 








CALL IT “LAST WAR”; MAKE IT SO 


To the Epiror, DatILy TIMES: 

The President wants a name for this war. 
Let us all unite in calling it “The Last War.” 
They say there is power in united thought, 
which must be true. The Creator used 
thoughts when He created the world. By 
thinking of the phrase “The Last War” we 
will help to create conditions thet will make 
it come true. 

J. P. BAKKEN. 


Mr. Speaker, I am sure the hope that 
inspired Mr. Bakken to propose “The Last 
War” as a title for the struggle we are 
now in will strike a responsive chord in 
the heart of every loyal American. 
Whether this is to be a war to end all 
wars will depend upon the wisdom of 
those who will write the terms of peace. 
If those terms are conceived in hate and 
passion, as was the case 25 years ago, this 
war will merely be a forerunner of end- 
less wars that will in time consume the 
human race. The terms to be imposed 
must contain proper safeguards for 
future peace, and they must rest upon 
justice and understanding. 





Retail Automobile Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ANTON F. MACIEJEWSKI 


OF ILLINOIS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 21, 1942 


Mr. MACIEJEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
during the past few days several Mem- 
bers of the House have called attention to 
the tragic plight of the retail automobile 
dealers. Having just returned from my 
home district, I have had the opportu- 
nity to ubserve first hand, the situation 
existing in my community particularly 
in this important industry. 

I am sure the same conditions exist 
in the home districts of my colleagues. 
Passenger cars and trucks have been 
standing in open lots and in garages for 
the past several months. As a result 
of such storage the upholstery is becom- 
ing faded, the motors are getting rusty, 
and the tires are deteriorating. To illus- 
trate, I cite the predicament of one auto- 
mobile dealer; this firm estimated that 
it would have a 5'4-year supply of cars. 
Under present conditions it would ap- 
pear it has stock in excess of 10 years. 
Would it not be much better to have 
these in the hands of individual owners 
who would give them better care, in 
many instances, than some dealers are 
doing now? 

The Price Control Administration in- 
forms us that they are conducting study 
of a plan similar to the tire-return plan 
which will permit retail distributors of 
automobiles to sell passenger cars back 
to the manufacturers. There is a ray 
of hope in this, but I do not believe 


that Congress should rely entirely upon 
the hope that the Price Control Admin- 
istration can work this problem out satis- 
Congress 


factorily. should act, and I 
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do hope the Banking and Currency 
Committee of the House will proceed as 
soon as possible with consideration of 
the legislation pending before that com- 
mittee, and which is designed to afford 
some relief to the automobile dealers. 
We should do something about this 
tragic situation without delay, as men 
are being put out of business and out of 
employment by Government order. We 
can do it, and I hope we wil) 





The Central Valley Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALFRED J. ELLIOTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 21, 1942 


Mr. ELLIOTT of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I have just recently returned 
from a short visit to the district in Cali- 
fornia which I have the honor to repre- 
sent. My visit there was principally in 
the interest of the program being set up 
to remove the Japanese from the stra- 
tegic areas on the west coast. 

While there I had occasion to addres: 
a number of meetings and to discuss with 
many individuals and civic groups the 
progress of the construction program on 
the Central Valley project, and particu- 
larly the status of the Madera and 
Friant-Kern Canals, which when built 
will provide the means for transporting 
the water from the reservoir created by 
the Friant Dam to the thirsty lands in 
the San Joaquin Valley, whose need for 
a supplemental water supply has fur- 
nished the justification for construction 
of the project. 

CONCERN ABOUT THE C¢ NSTRUC TION PROGRAM 

Officials of irrigation districts and 
other public officers, farmers, and citizens 
generally expressed concern at the long 
delay in getting construction work on 
these canals under way. They vividly 
remember the struggle that has been 
waged for many, many years to secure 
the supplemental water supply that 
meant safety for their farms and cities; 
that would prevent the exhaustion of the 
underlying water table and save them 
from costly power bills and the expenss 
of drilling deeper wells and installing new 
pumping equipment, often they 
had completed paying for the old. They 
remember, too, that through the year 
the project has been continuously justi- 
fied to Congress for the purpose 
ing this area supplemental water Ir 
1937, before the subcommittee of the Ap- 
propriations Committee conducting heat 
ings on the project, Mr. John C. Page 
Commissioner of the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, submitted the following statemer 
as a part of his ju 
mates requested for the proj 

Commissioner Pafe’s statement to Ap- 
propriations Committee 


before 


of bring- 


tification of the « 


Purpose: The purpose o project is t 
store and conserve floc te wat 
the Sacrament nd J Rivers anc 
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their tributaries, thus controlling floods and 
using the regulated flow for navigation, irri- 
gation, hydroelectric-power development, anc 
protection from salt-water intrusion into the 
delta region 

More than 800,000 acres of land in the Val- 
leys face wholesale abandonment unless a 
supplemental supply of water is provided for 
irrigation. Nearly 400,000 acres in the San 
Joaquin ere now suffering intensely from 
water shortage. One-half of this latter acre- 
age. representing a capital value of $50,- 
000,000 in land values alone, will shortly be 
depopulated Irrigation in this section is 
largely from water pumped from wells, and 
the water table has been lowering gradually 
in the last 20 years so that it is proving 
uneconomical pump in many localivies, 
and in others salt water has been reached. 
In this area water will be provided directly 
for the irrigation of lands and will also serve 
to raise the water table for pumping, where 
direct applic: not feasible 


? 
LO 


ition is 


Following the submission by Commis- 
sioner Page of the formal justification 
for the project, under the questioning of 
members of the committee, he gave in 
more detail some of the cogent reasons 
that made the construction of the proj- 
ect an urgent necessity. An extract from 
the records of his testimony is given here 
so that the fundamental purpose for 
which this project was conceived, ap- 
proved, and commenced is the more 
vividly recalled to our minds: 

STATEMENT OF THE NATURE OF WORK TO BE 

UNDERTAKEN MADE BY COMMISSIONER PAGE IN 


Mr. Leavy. Now, going to the Central Valley 
project in California, is that a new project? 








Mr. Pace. Y that is a new project. We 
started work on that about 2 years ago 

Mr Leavy. By that I mean, Mr. Page, is 

iw land that is being converted into 
ag ultural land? 

Mr. Pace. This is a project to provide water 
for lands which have been irrigated for many, 
many years, by pumping from the under- 
ground supply The ground water has de- 
cre d to the point where it can neither be 
efficiently pumped on a considerable part of 
the ar nd they can get no regular fresh 
w TI wate has gone salt in many 
Ww 

I Cr al Valley project is designed to 
p é er distribution of water in the 
tr miarid, interior valleys of Cali- 
f St ind Federal agencies began 
st in 1873 of methods of solving prob- 
le pre e¢ unequal geographical dis- 
trit 1 of rainfall in central California 
The Central Valley project, outgrowth of these 
‘ S, provides an orderly development by 
N the waters of the Sacramento and San 

Rivers will be conserved to fill two 
pre ng { in ed I ] nd to serve 
ber poses as well 
1E AS TO PRIMARY PURPOSE 
PROJECT 
purposes of this project are 
ippleme il wa supply for a 
he uthern end of the San 
J \ where ar Id and intensive 
2 Itur s endangered by exhaustion of 
1 irrigati supp) and to in- 
cre low flow of the Sacramento River 
to f encroacl of s water from 
Sa Bay the 3 lands of the 
5S € 5 J j 1 Delta 
c TRI PROGRESS AND APPROPRIATIONS 

These statements are all remembered 
by the } the San Joaquin Valley 
who have been waiting with patience for 


construct 1 work to commence on these 








canal features of the project that would 
bring the water to them. Since the proj- 
ect was authorized by the act of Decem- 
ber 2, 1935, Congress has made available 
$110,95C,000 for its construction. The 
Friant Dam, designed to impound and 
divert the waters of the San Joaquin 
River, is today virtually complete. The 
first 8 miles of the Madera Canal are 
under construction. On the Friant- 
Kern Canal no construction work has 
yet been commenced. The available 
waters of the San Joaquin River that are 
so badly meeded by the farm lands un- 
der the proposed canals still waste to the 
sea and the plight of the irrigationists 
year after year becomes more Serious. 

The House has just passed the Interior 
Department appropriation bill for 1943 
containing the item for continuation of 
the construction program on the Central 
Valley project Of the $34,840,750 for 
the project approved by the House, $1,- 
000,000 was definitely set up for construc- 
tion of the Friant-Kern Canal and a 
recommendation was approved that this 
sum, together with other available funds, 
be used at the earliest date possible in 
construction of the canal. 

This recognition by the House of the 
urgent need for water in the San Joaquin 
Valley, coupled with the recommenda- 
tion that construction commence at an 
early date on the canals, has been ex- 
tremely welcome to those who have 
waited for years for work to begin. 
Coming at this time it is singularly ap- 
propriate, for their completion § will 
enable this area of the Central Valley to 
play a large part in meeting some of the 
most critical shortages developed in our 
war effort. 

SAVING ON ELECTRIC POWER 

In the area to be served by the Friant- 
Kern and Madera Canals, when they are 
completed, are more than 15,000 pumps 
now used by the irrigationists in watering 
their crops. The servicing of this area 
with the available water from Friant 
Dam will release a tremendous bloc of 
power now used in lifting water to the 
surface for industrial uses as it may be 
needed. Hundreds of million kilowatt 
hours of electricity, tons of zinc, copper, 
and steel will be saved for essential war 
purposes. 

RUBBER FROM GUAYULE 

The Central Valley and particularly 
the southern end offers the largest area 
within the United States where tempera- 
ture and rainfall conditions will permit 
the growing of guayule on a maximum 
scale. It has been grown in Kern County 
in past years and under the impetus of a 
war program, this area can offer hun- 
dreds of thousands of acres for growing 
rubber-producing guayule plants; creat- 
ing a supply of natural rubber that will 
go a long way toward meeting our nat- 
ural rubber requirements. The early 
completion of the two main irrigation 
canals will alone make this development 
possible. The foresight of the House in 
providing for an early construction pro- 
gram deserves the energetic support and 
activity of every agency that will have a 
part in getting the canal construction 
under way. 
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Choked With Publicity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 21, 1942 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following ar- 
ticle by Frank Kent, entitled “Choked 
With Publicity,” appearing recently in 
the Baltimore Sun: 

CHOKED WITH PUBLICITY 


WASHINGTON, March 31.—The Government- 
financed publicity with which this war is 
being conducted by the United States has 
reached a stage that is beyond all reason 
or excuse. If it did not have its serious 
side, it would be utterly ridiculous. No 
other nation, either with us or against us, 
has any such sprawling, foolish, and inept 
propaganda set-up. 

The cost and size of these subsidized and 
leaderless publicity forces have never been 
approximated at any time anywhere. The 
accompanying dvplication, overlapping, 
waste, and confusion are staggering to 
contemplate—as bewildering to those who 
man the machine as to those who are wholly 
detached from it. But, as the product is 
observed, even more appalling is its steady 
growth in volume, in futility, and in silliness. 

Existing conditions are such that recently 
there has been an outbreak of comment— 
some exasperated, some amused, and some 
genuinely concerned—from widely separated 
quarters representing various points of view. 
There is, for example, the pregnant state- 
ment of » writer, favorably inclined to the 
administration, in one of the weekly news 
magazines, that “the post office is complain- 
ing that the war flood of Government pub- 
licity releases, official booklets, etc., has 
become so huge that it actually slows the 
handling of regular mail.” 

Then there is the series of expensive 
pamphlets depicting Army life and emanat- 
ing from the Women’s Interests Section of 
the War Department Bureau of Public Rela- 
tions which so enraged Miss Dorothy Thomp- 
son that she characterized it as “unmitigated 
bilge” and expressed the hope that the series 
would not fall into the hands of the Ger- 
mans and Japanese. “For them,” she de- 
clared, “they would be very valuable as a 
morale builder.” From an entirely different 
angle, Mr. Walter Lippmann last week, com- 
menting upon the reasons the administration 
publicity neither inspired confidence nor car- 
ried conviction, pointed out that its incur- 
able defect is that it is essentially a hand- 
out, unchecked for accuracy and untested for 
truth 

Still another indictment came a few days 
ago from the Washingtcn Evening Star, 
which printed a group of publicity depart- 
ment pictures showing our soldiers in Puerto 
Rico dancing with the !ocal beauties; having 
a grand time at the local race track; feasting 
at heavily laden banquet tables. and listening 
to the banjo playing of the Puerto Rican 
senoritas. With completely unconscious hu- 
mor, all these pictures are labeled by the 
publicity department as showing “the pre- 
cautions our Government has taken to insure 
complete defense against any enemy.” 

The Star states further that the news- 
papers of the Nation being literally 
smothered under the load of pictures from 
Army publicity agencies. It estimates that 
it—a single newspaper—receives weekly from 





are 





- 
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these agencies pictures costing approximately 
$100. It asserts that it has received, all told, 
157 separate Army ski pictures, some 28 of 
which were duplicated by the commercial 
picture services to which it subscribes. The 
facts tell the story and comment is hardly 
necessary. Here is a state of affairs which 
everybody knows to be wrong which no one, 
except those on the pay roll defends, and 
which, according to News-Week, is actually 
impeding the normal postal operations. 

The question is, How long is it to con- 
tinue? Drastic curtailment both in size and 
cost is part of the Byrd committee’s program 
and a determined move along these lines will 
be made. How far it will get is uncertain. 
One certain thing is that the resistance will 
be very strong. The publicity agents whom 
the Byrd committee would like to reduce will 
play a leading, though under-cover, part in 
the effort to sabotage the whole Byrd economy 
report. 

Conceding that much administration pub- 
licity is valuable—and even indispensable— 
no unprejudiced man can justify the extent 
to which it has been expanded under this ad- 
ministration. No one can defend its develop- 
ment into what is one of the most wasteful 
and absurd of all government activities. No 
one can excuse the failure to coordinate and 
control its output. It is distressing, if ironi- 
cal, that the agency supposed to do the co- 
ordinating is itself adding to the volume of 
war publicity—and not improving it. This is 
not the way to bolster the national morale— 
rather the reverse. Even the best products of 
this uncoordinated machine are drowned in 
the overwhelming confusion. 

So bad is the present state of affairs that 
recently the President ordered a survey to be 
made with another reorganization in view. 
He is now being urged to coordinate all propa- 
ganda and publicity under a single head and 
several new men have been suggested. The 
fear is that this will not result in the greatly 
needed shrinkage and may result in lessening 
the effectiveness of the foreign propaganda, 
which is being well done under the Donovan 
organization, but which logically should be 
under the War Department. It is an essential 
part of the military machine and should be 
directed by the military authorities. 





Beaver-Mahoning Canal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MICHAEL J. KIRWAN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 21, 1942 


Mr. KIRWAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orp, I include the following letter: 


MARCH 25, 1942. 
Uprer OHIO VALLEY ASSOCIATION, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

GENTLEMEN: Having your form letter of 
March 19 over the signature of Mr. L. F. Rains, 
purporting to be a denunciation of the re- 
marks of MICHAEL J. KIRWAN in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL REcorD as Of February 6, and not hav- 
ing seen Mr. KIRWAN’s remarks until your 
letter drew attention to them, I interested 
myself in securing a copy of what he had to 
say. 

As a newspaperman, writer of a syndicated 
column, as well as a network news analyst, 
plus the fact that transportation has been a 
hobby of mine for 17 years, my reactions are 
as follows: 
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Not knowing Mr. Kirwan; knowing of your 
association only by report; but knowing a 
little of the Beaver-Mahoning Canal project, 
my reaction, after reading what Mr. Kirwan 
had to say and what the Upper Ohio Valley 
Association has had to say in reply, is that 
your reaction reminds me greatly of the same 
type of opposition which has (a) barred com- 
pletion of the inland water route between New 
York and the Delaware River through New 
Jersey, and (b) barred the use of 3,000,000 
tons of idle shipping in the Great Lakes be- 
cause of special-interest opposition to re- 
moval of the bridges over the Chicago Sani- 
tary and Ship Canal; (c) barred construction 
of the Florida ship canal, which we could be 
using now with the U-boat activity off the 
east coast. 

Simply as the expression of one analyist 
among many much more astute than the un- 
dersigned, it is my hope that Mr. Kirwan re- 
double his efforts to push through the Beaver- 
Mahoning canal, not because its estabiish- 
ment would destroy any railroads but because 
it would help to further the sound economic 
and engineering principle: “There’s a place 
fo reverything if everything is in its place.” 

Very truly yours, 
BOAKE CARTER. 





Demise of Our Bill—Verses Lamenting 
Veto of Postal Service Longevity Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. VINCENT F. HARRINGTON 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 21, 1942 


Mr. HARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude herein a versified obituary of H. R. 
1057—the Postal Service longevity bill— 
sent to me by Albert F. Waite, of Sioux 
City, Iowa, legislative representative of 
the National Federation of Post Office 
clerks. 

The verses follow: 

OUR “BILL” 


Longevity “Bill” is very ill, 

Shot from behind by Prexy’s quill, 
Loved by all from near and far; 
And now he’s vetoed by F. D. R. 


We do not think the President 

Really knew how much “Bill” meant 
To us, who nurtured him from birth, 
And really knew his sterling worth. 


He was a lonesome little cuss, 

Who meant an awful lot to us, 

Who feel that we should have more pay 
When in the service we grow gray 


We tended him for 14 years, 

With many hopes and many fears. 

We thought our “Bill” was very just; 
But now he lays there in the dust. 


Studied by BuLow, MEADE, McKELLAar, 
We had hopes for the little felier. 
“Mac” nearly had him down and out, 
But “Bill” came back to win that bout. 


The Senate and the House he passed. 
He thought his troubles were o’er at last; 
But, no! Our Prexy, whom we love, 


Knocked poor “Bill” out with just one shove. 


And now, dear Vince, to whom we write, 
Will you help us in our fight? 

We pray you, there on Capitol Hill, 
Override and save our “Bill.” 
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Lost, $255,000,000,000—Failure To Ap- 
ply Parity Costs This Nation Many Bil- 
lions—Equality Relationship Urged in 
Ceiling on Prices and Wages 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. VINCENT F. HARRINGTON 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 21, 1942 


Mr. HARRINGTON. Mr. Speaker, at 
this time of discussion and debate over 
proposals to freeze prices and ceiling 
wages, I call the attention of the House 
to the parity bill which I have intro- 
duced in this and preceding Congresses. 
The current title of this bill is H. R. 4539. 

Under the provisions of this bill all 
prices and wages would be permanently 
measured by the parity yardstick. Par- 
ity means equality. Prices and wages 
would be perpetually geared to an equal- 
ity relationship, so that it would be im- 
possible for either to get out of line. We 
could set our ceiling at any point desired 
and produce the national income neces- 
sary to keep our economic ship on even 
keel. Whether we raised or lowered the 
yardstick, the relationship between 
wages and prices would always be the 
same. There would be no discrimina- 
tion. This is not crackpot; it is com- 
mon sense. I only ask that Members of 
this body take the time to examine and 
analyze H. R. 4539. 

To demonstrate what we have lost in 
national income through failure to use 
the parity yardstick, I submit the follow- 
ing table. It shows the income lost to 
this Nation during the 10-year period, 
1930-40, as a result of below parity farm 
prices. 

Total income payments lost, 1930-40, as a 
result of below-par farm prices 
UMItes Bthtehecna cccceecns $255, 000. 000, 000 


pee eee 5, 0CO, 000, 000 
I intsbittnnccmeiam 1, 000, 000, 000 
ee 3, 500, 000, 000 
ae 13, 000, 000, 000 
Colorado....... eee 2, 000, 000, COO 
Connecticut....~....-. 3, 000, 000, 000 
IG co vcteicctitccin was 500, 000, 000 
Or acter csinee tl cacdnsen 3, 500, 000, 000 
Georgia..... oo ad 6, 000, 000, 000 
iets ticinneeco ne 1, 000 000, 000 
Ee iaiinneecie aa 15, 000, 000, 000 
PN Sits dacs snscaitscess sete <cesien 6, 500, 000, 000 
alts knscccsncth echicte-cnennine iin 5, 000, 000, 000 
0 a ae 4 $, 500, 000, Or 
Kentucky ........ = 500, 000, 000 
cas 4,500, 000 ¢ 

DN ond akamewes 1, 500, 600, 000 
CO 3, 500, 000, 000 
Massachusetts... . 8, 500, 000, 000 
po 10, 000, 000, 000 
Minnesota_....----- on 5, 500, 000 O0¢ 
Co 4, 000, 000, 000 
Missouri... ..- ‘ aa 7, 500, 000, 000 
BEAR e ccc ecnnns 1, 000, 000, 006 
BR dice eeicisinin hrm nice 3, 000, 000, 000 
a 250, 000, 000 
New Hampshire-_...---. 100, 000, 000 


1 
New Jersey........--.. 8, 000, 000, 000 
New Mexico.....---. 1, 000, 000, 600 
ge 27, 000, 000, 000 
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North Carolina....... $7, 000, 000, 000 
North Dakota.._..... 1, 000, 000, 000 
CR intniinnithncindnctaigia 14, 000, 000, 000 
CRITI... cccictiadbne 5, 000, 000, 000 
a eeeenieet 2, 000, 000, 000 
Pennsylvania_........ 19, 500, 000, 000 
Rhode Island_........ 1, 000, 000, 000 
South Carolina. eo 4, 000, 000, 000 
South Dakota__....... 1, 000, 000, 000 
OE  ctnisceccnn 6, 000, 000, 000 
tas calcein allies 13, 000, 000, 000 
SI «os ciiateinnticindieeisectieaani 1, 000, 000, 000 
Vermont.....<.- «- oda 750, 000, 000 
Ul re = 5, 000, 000, 000 
Washington siitea irae 8, 060, 000, 000 
West Virginia_........ 4, 000, 000, O00 
Wisconsin. _..... wiiiees 6, 000, 000, 000 
Wyoming be eels 500, 000, 000 
District of Colur nbia. —_ 1, 000, 000, 000 





Food Prices 


REMARKS 
OF 


HON. SAMUEL DICKSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 16, 1942 


IN 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I call 
the attention of the Congress and of the 
country to the fact that if we want to 


maintain peace at home and keep our 


people contented we must stop the rise 
in food prices. In my city the prices of 
all types of foodstuffs are going up every 
day. This trend is spreading all over the 
country, and some profiteers are making 
plenty of money in the sale of food for 
actual consumption. I am happy to note 
that the World Telegram has exposed a 
group of racketeers in the egg and but- 
ter business who were making profits 


running into the millions. In order to 
win this war we must be able to keep our 


people at home contented by allowing 
them to buy food at prices they can af- 
ford to pay. At the present prices and 


e rate we are going it will be im- 


possible ‘for the poor man to set a proper 


table. 

Our Department of Labor has pub- 
lished a very instructive bulletin—No. 
669—which depicts very accurately the 
rise in the cost of living in this country 
between the years 1913 and 1941. 

The Department of Labor undertook a 
series of studies of family expenditures 
and sought to determine how much was 
spent by the average workman’s family 


on such impo! 


; 
ng u 


4 


tant 


ing 


items as food, cloth- 
and hh 


There are many charts attached to the 
book which w that the average in- 
crease in the prices of food was 140 per- 
cent; rent, 140 percent; clothing, 120 per- 
cent; house furnishings, 120 percent: 
fuel and electricity, 120 percent. 

The average other expenditures re- 
maining the same 


he Department shxv 
of living of the average family has risen 
to such an extent that the difficulty of 
maintaining a standard of living which 
should prevail in American families has 


ws that the cost 


become greater through the years. 
The booklet, while e pu irely objective and 
informative, indicates very cl saute that 


something must be done to do away with 
the discrepancy between earnings and 
expenses. 

I am sure that the Government will 
have to, before long, stop the trend toward 
the increased cost of living at some point, 
and that the Government will have to 
institute an Executive measure to con- 
trol prices. 





For This We Fight 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. J. PERCY PRIEST 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 21, 1942 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include here the text of an original ora- 
tion by Albert P. Smith, Jr., of Hender- 
so.ville, Tenn. 

This young man from my district last 
week won the national finals in the ora- 
torical contest sponsored by the Ameri- 
can Legion, after having previously won 
the State, regional, and sectional con- 
tests. 

His oration on the subject The Ameri- 
can Constitution—For This We Fight, is 
good reading for all of us in these day 
It follows: 


Mr. Chairman, honorable judges, 
of the American Legion, 
cans: 
order to form a more perfect union, establish 
justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide 
for a common defense, promote the general 
welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to 
ourselves and our posterity, do ordain and 
establish this Constitution for the United 
States of America.” 

Thus begins the greatest document ever 
conceived in the minds and hearts of mortal 
men—the Constitution of the United States. 
With its framing began, for the first time in 
the annals of civilization, a government es- 
tablished of the people, by the people, and for 
the people 

With the world in its present state of un- 
rest and political turmoil, with the forces of 
greed and hate and might and lust menacing 
the very life of the Nation, and with America 
fighting for the existence of the things we 
hold sacred—our inalienable rights to life 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness—there 
is a need, as never before in American history, 
for every American to study and understand 
the Constitution of the United States, for 
his Constitution is his individual guaranty 
of freedom under God—for this we fight. 

America is at war today not to destroy our 
enemies but primarily to preserve and protect 
our way of life and the right to its living. 
We fight for liberty, we fight for justice, yes, 
we fight for life. We fight for our God-given 
righcs as treasured for us in the Constitution. 
Should this great bulwark of human liberty 
be destroyed, it would be a calamity not only 
to America but te the whole world—a world 
that had waited several thousand years for 
this document. 

Our forefathers who made the Constitu- 
tion were not ordinary men; 


members 
and fellow Ameri- 
“We, the people of the United States, in 


they were men 


of strong principle and character. They 
were men imbued with an unquenchable 
spirit that burned like a beacon in the night. 
They were red-blooded men. They faced a 
wilderness with only their hands, but they 
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possessed a hardy, fearless, self-reliant spirit; 
and, toiling and striving, they slowly, step 
by step, made their way across this great con- 
tinent, and they conquered the wilderness, 
and they vanquished the savage. They taced 
the tomahawk and scalping knife and a soil 
that had never been caressed by a plow. But, 
with an indomitable courage that refused 
to be humbled, they went forth with a plow 
in one hand and a rifle in the other and 
they gave us our country—a land of liberty 
and independence—for this we fight. 

Because they had helped make this new 
world with their own hands, our ancestors 
never doubted they had a right to defend it 
from injustice and tyranny. And when their 
freedom was threatened, they endured 8 long 
dreary years of strife and struggle, suffering, 
and privation, and from the might of kings, 
finally wrested American independence that 
gave us the blessings of life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness—for this we fight 

After they had won their independence 
they were determined that the ideals for 
which they had fought should be perpetuated 
forever, so they assembled together and 
formed the most glorious heritage of Ameri- 
can life—the Constitution—and for this we 
fight. 

Mr. Chairman, in order that we may fully 
appreciate the ideals and institutions for 
which we fight, it is necessary that we analyze 
and ponder the provisions of the Constitu- 
tion and their relation to us. For in this re- 
markable charter can be found every concept 
and vision that has inspired American prog- 
ress in the past 150 years. 

What is it that gives the Constitution its 
strength? The answer is found in the first 
three words, “We, the people.” For in this 
document can be found two great principles 
which are eternal in nature. First, that the 
Government exists for the benefit of all the 
people, and second, that the just powers of 
the Government are derived from the consent 
of the governed. 

Many people think of the Constitution as 
a dry, wordy document, but that is not 
true, for it is alive and vibrant with a vitality 
that gives it the power to change as eco- 
nomic and sociai conditions change and yet 
not lose its purpose. It is an elastic Con- 
stitution, flexible, in order that the law of 
the land may fully meet the progress that is 
bound to take place in a country as ener- 
getic as America. 

Consider the symmetry of the Constitution, 
its conciseness, and the manner in which it 


presents the simplic laws that govern a 
democracy Consisting of « short articles 
and 21 amendments, it possesses political 


ideas heretofore undreamed of in govern- 
ment. ey provisions of the Constitution 
fall into 2 great categories; the machinery 
provisions, and the charter provisions. The 
machinery provisions are those governing the 
mechanics of government and the manner in 
which our Nation shall function. The char- 
ter provisions deal with the great principles 
that make a democracy what it is—-freedom 
of religion, freedom of speech, freedom of 
press, and freedom of assembly. These prin- 
ciples are the rock upon which our Republic 
is built—for this we fight 

Our forefathers were wise in framing our 
Constitution. They were students of history 
and they profited by the mistakes that other 
governments had made. They had before 
them the Magna Carta and the basic laws 
of the world and from those laws, and from 
their own personal experiences, they formed 
a Constitution of a perfect state, which in 
the words of Chief Justice Chase, “Is an 
indissoluble Union of indestructible States.” 

They limited themselves to a short docu- 
ment that would contain the ideals that they 
knew indispensable to a democratic govern- 
ment, and the result was a Constitution that 
will never be obsolete, a Constitution that is 
as American as apple pie and ice cream, a 











Constitution that stands for decency, toler- 
ance, equality, and justice. For this we fight. 

As Washington and his men left their farms 
to battle against the tyrant, as Jackson and 
his men fought for America’s freedom of the 
seas, as Lee and the South and Lincoln and 
the North fought for what they believed right, 
as a sympathetic America extended aid to a 
beleaguered Philippines against iron rule, 
and as our fathers went to war in 1917 to 
fight for humanity, just as our fathers suf- 
fered and shed blood to make the world safe 
for democracy, just as the Pershings and Alvin 
Yorks fought for liberty, we, their sons and 
daughters, the younger generation, pledge 
ourselves to fight also. And when this war 
is won there shall be no World War No. 3, for 
we will see to it that peace shall be free from 
danger of attack by the back-stabbing, God- 
hating gangsters that plunged the world into 
chaos and made waste the efforts of American 
boys who died for democracy in the last war. 

We will go on to victory with the spirit of 
the Constitution, the spirit which has in- 
spired Americans since Valley Forge. We will 
go on to victory with the spirit of Nathan 
Ha'e wher he faced death and said, “I only 
regret I have but one life to give for my coun- 
try.” We will go on to victory with the spirit 
of Patrick Henry when he gave us those im- 
mortal words, “I know not what course others 
may take, but as for me, give me liberty or 
give me death.” 

We will go on to victory remembering the 
spirit of Pershing when he said, “Lafayette, 
we are here.” We will go on to victory re- 
membering the spirit of the men who fought 
and died for the Constitution in the Argonne, 
Chateau Thierry, Belleau Wood, and St. 
Mihiel. We will go on to victory remem- 
bering Pearl Harbor and the spirit of Colin 
Kelly, who died that freedom might live. 

We will go on to victory remembering Wake 
Island and a handful of marines who hero- 
ically defended themselves against over- 
whelming odds. We will go on to victory 
remembering the spirit of MacArthur’s men, 


who are America’s front line of defense. We 
will go on to victory remembering—and we 
will not forget. We fight for the Constitu- 


tion, which is the light of civilization and the 


hope of a just and enduring peace—for this 
we fight. 





This Is How America Lives 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 21, 1942 
Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 


under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following article 
from the Washington Post itled “This 
Is How ica Lives”: 


ent 


Ameri 





he first survey of where and how the 130,- 
000,000 men, women, and children in the 
United States live was undertaken as part 
of the last decennial census. The breakdown 
of figures has just been completed by the 
Department of Commerce. They show how 
much overcrowding there is, what the ccn- 
dition of homes is, how modernized they are. 
Average rental figures are based on inclusion 
of rental value of vacant units and those oc- 
cupied by owners; a home is termed over- 
crowded when there are more than one and 
one-half persons per room. Urban areas are 
those with a population of 2,500 or more. 
The survey showed the percentage of home 
ownership declined since 1930 from 47.8 per- 
cent to 43.6 percent. In the same period the 
number of families increased 16.6 percent, 
but the total population rose Only 7.2 per- 
cent, showing a decrease in the size of the 
averaze family to 3.8 persons. 





An Appraisal of Cleveland, Ohio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARTIN L. SWEENEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 21, 1942 


Mr. SWEENEY. Mr. Speaker, on April 
6, 1942, Army Day, the Thirty-third Di- 
vision, United States Army, came to 
Cleveland, Ohio, to participate in an 
Army Day celebration. Under the lead- 
ership of Hon. Frank J. Lausche, mayor 
of Cleveland, every effort was made to 
extend the hospitality of the city to the 
soldier boys of this division. How well 
these boys appreciated Cleveland’s hospi- 
tality is reflected in the unsolicited opin- 
ion of Pvt. John O’Connor, Company K, 
One Hundred and Thirtieth Infantry, 
Camp Forrest, Tenn., son of the Honor- 
able John O’Connor, former chairman of 
the Rules Committee. Private O’Connor 
paraded in Cleveland, Ohio, on Army 
Day, 1942, and says of his visit: 

Cleveland is a very ni 
next to Washington as the second nicest city, 


I’ve been in. The streets are wid 


ce city 


sincerely 





and clean, buildings pt! nd n¢ l] 
as to shut out the light 
And the people there lerful to 
us. There aren’t any camps around Cleve- 
land so the town wasn’t used so many 
soldiers. The Thirty-third Division “came, 
saw, and conquered.” Many times people 
uld stop boys on the reets and invite 
them to their homes for dinner And we 
got half price at all the entertainment } € 
and for the boys who went 1 f 
they cOuldn’t pay f a : I ry place 
they went they v ( 
f d 
e} a a A Vi 





1 Not available, 
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United Service Organization put on a dance. 
the girls actually outnumbered us 10 to l. 
And they did all the cutting in. Never saw 
so Many pretty girls as they have 


in Cleve- 
land. I had a swell time at the dance. 





Proposal for Setting Limit to Individual 
Expenditures During Wartime 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 22, 1942 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, it is very gratifying to me afte: 
the speech I made on the floor yesterday 
afternoon concerning excess-profits taxes 
to find that the first point in the news- 
paper forecast of the President’s anti- 
inflation program is very nearly the same 
proposal that I laid before the House on 
yesterday afternoon, and which I have 
been advocating with regard to excess- 
profits taxes for a long time 

With reference to the Point, 
concerning limitation of income to the 
individual, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my own remarks in the Appendi 
of the Recorp today and to incluc 
study of that very proposal by Mr. Sieg- 
fried, a prominent attorney and econo- 
mist of Los Angeles, Calif. 

ON THE RATIONING OF MONEY PAYMENTS AND 


GIFTS BY INDIVIDUA 


second 





Friends, doubtless our m nist in- 
ternal threat is the now daily mounting infla- 
tion of prices. Retailers lead off, wl ilers 
and manufacturers fol nd so y- 
body will be doir 1 [ er O- 
logical necessity. Panic naturally follows an 
incident ugar |} I 
The critical incident ep i- 
cation of pictur ( € V ) 
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Vinci. Before Columbus became “Admiral of 
the Ocean Sea,” Leonardo said: 

“The man ‘vho discredits the supreme cer- 

tainty of mathematics is feeding on confu- 

and can never silence the contradictions 

of sophistical which lead to an 
eternal quackery (Vallentin, p. 110.) 

not blind to perverted social 





sciences, 
That he was 
relations appears in his essay Of the Desire 
for Wealth, and of men who “will live in want 
in order not to fall into want,” because gold 
vill set n ther” (ib. 180). 


Oy er st 


one an 


Why ld”? Because its exchange value is 
intrinsic and not arithmetical. Alexander 
Del Mar (1885) holds that Rome achieved her 


rly greatness by the uses of purely numeri- 
ney and lost it when abandoned 
for gold. And yng the words of later 


she 


am 


prophets we may well ponder the full import 
of the statement by Mary Baker Eddy: “The 
m< just man can neither defend the inno- 
cent nor detect the guilty unless he knows 
how be just, and this knowledge demands 
our time and attention” (Mis. Wr. 112). 

These things put the present problem into 





the historical 


perspective—the 
nt of basic necessities. 


progressive 


developme Standardi- 























zation—conformity to a central arithmetic 
where nonconformity offered no virtues—we 
allt mize now as logical, timely, necessary. 
M I doi now yet that standardi- 
zation pi ied so far in the 1920-30’s as to 
lobal by equating the mechanical 
1 to 25.4 (instead of 25.4001) millimeters, 
w American shells can be made to 
t Russian gun 
That is to say, there is a sequence which 
le up $900 jeeps and which will inevi- 
bly flow from them. Quite possibly it may 
“t v abandon toward money grab- 
I ling, price disorganization, infla- 
that may be total or partial; in 
e destructive unless— 
what Iam writing about. 
\ t ind we < , cont suppress, 
wtion ¢ tires, sugar. We must, and we 
: : “expenditures. I mean 
m<¢ ng rent from ordinary income 
taxes. I 1 a definite limitation of the 
mounts and objects in and for which money 
I pe c bursed 
Eng d has perhaps one-tenth of the 
between the volumes of money and of 
n e market that we have and has 
¥ d I ty in stopping the gap up. 
It is now considering the proposal of Michal 
Kalecki, of Oxford, to add money coupons to 
r coupons, both being necessary to effect 
pul It re Li the desperate need 
( l money pay outs, but can be got 
easily by the rich, where it is most 
Ou! tu ulanced policies make this 
itr € c rol necessary Had we 
a ng balance during the 
which its technique was 
E« y and oucput would 
el I flexit y 50 
c powers would 
L r wou we Dave 
§ ir in 
1 unity t 
‘ ' i ve aire y pas A 
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8. Whatever may be the income of an in- 
dividual, put a ceiling on his annual pay- 
ments or gifts of $10,000 a year, plus certain 
outlets through the ceiling for purposes fa- 
vored by Government policy or needs, (These 
added rations are listed in par. 4.) 

Inflation comes from the top down; those 
with free money outbid earned funds, set- 
ting the uptrend in prices and initiating 
hoarding and panic. With a ceiling on money 
outgo—even a high one—these inflators will 
develop a sense of caution, for every rise of 
25 percent in price will reduce the quantity 
of goods available to them by 20 percent, 
without reducing the volume available to 
those whose spendings have not yet hit the 
ceiling. Various similar forces will tend to 
equalize the claims of people to the means 
of satisfying basic needs. Moreover, there are 
many families whose incomes run well into 
six figures, whose living expenses are kept 
within four figures 

4. Permit each individual to include the 
following add rations as deductible expenses: 

a. The prime costs of all goods acquired or 
manufactured for resale and sold, including 
wages and salaries (a ceiling per man may be 
useful here); costs of materials and of sale 
(a ceiling ratio on advertising?); costs of 
manufacturing and sale, including upkeep 
and depreciation; interest and taxes; all other 
items properly included in the accounting 
term “prime costs.” 

b. All payments or gifts to persons under 
18 or over 55 years of age, not exceeding 
$1,000 per person so maintained per year. (A 
privately financed sustention of education 
and of old-age relief would result.) 

c. The cost of constructing dwellings (ex- 
cluding land costs, which are arbitrary and 
the core of inflationary tendencies), with a 
minimum specification, to rent at not more 
than $30 a month, plus property taxes. (The 
Federal Housing Authority would become un- 
necessary; 3,600 homes would pay 10 percent 
per year for interest, depreciation, upkeep.) 

dad. All taxes paid, whether for business or 
otherwise 

e. All Federal war bonds bought, less bonds 
redeemed or sold. 

f. Such further ade rat 
Nation’s war effort or tend to stabilize the 
wages, production, p and exchanges of 
goods among our own people. 


ons as may aid the 


rices, 


Mr. Leon Henderson was quoted a few 
months ago as being surprised that inflation 
had not made more headway; there are 


doubtless unguessed factors rev. ‘aining it, as 
there were when we expected two billions of 
Government credit in the soldiers’ bonus pay- 
to support $20,000,000,000 of bank 
checks and thus drop inflation on us in one 
lump in 1932. There was no one to borrow 
and to pay back the possible twenty billions 
of bank credits, so the two billions went into 
idle “excess res€ of the banks, where 
they still are sterilized. Never before had 
there been excess reserves, ¢ xcept fortuitously 
and of a few days’ durat 

Still the most hopeful 


ments 






‘ves 





ion 


of us can well be 





also the most resolute in taking definite, 

mathematically sound steps to harness the 

destructive financial forces which we have 

let loose, first in ignorance or indifference or 

recklessly and now by the necessities Of war. 

That v > must br ak new ground and not 

imitate tota rian tech u should be a 

( article of fai 1 of procedure. 

H els cal esc 
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enjoying their spoils, and the poor in the hope 
of sharing them, alike tolerated poisonous 
ideas of riches without labor or services, ex- 
ploitations not only of soil and minerals but 
of men, their brethren. They alternately 
praised and biamed capitalism while violat- 
ing its fundamental tenet, namely, that the 
costs paid out in making goods furnish the 
means of payment that permit the goods to 
be sold. When capitalism obeys that, its basic 
assumption, it will not suffer from the panics, 
like that of 1893, caused by scarcity of money, 
nor from panics resulting from excess of 
money as in 1929, 1938, and 1942. 

It is obvious, the moment thought is given 
to the point, that the producer of tangible 
goods for sale must possess both the goods 
and enough money created for the purpose, 
to pay the prime costs. When the costs are 
paid to others they can buy his goods, and 
as others pay their costs he can buy theirs. 
The equation must balance; too little money 
will wreck the exchange; too much money 
(particularly in the hands of nonproducing 
outsiders) will do the same. Arithmetic is 
inexorable. The statement that costs plus 
profits equal prices is no equation; its true 
form is: Costs (plus profits, less equivalent 
losses) equal prices, and when capitalism con- 
forms to it in practice, it will become and 
be the world’s most perfect system for the 
equitable distribution of goods among those 
who contribute their services in production 
or to producers. The measure of its depar- 
ture from sound principle is found in the 
inability of Americans to buy all goods made 
in America. 

That is the goal. Whether approached 
through a sound synthesis (now prevented 
by war) or through exterior controls, the 
goal must remain the same, for a sound 
idea squares itself with all circumstances as 
they arise. The remedies proposed at various 
times may wear garments of different hues, 
but their unity is discernible by those who 
can relate them to the eternal source of 
light and equity and security. 

Respectfully submitted for 
Reconstruction Group. 

THORWALD SISGFRIED, 
Director. 





the Economic 





Automobile Rationing 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. CHARLES R. CLASON 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 22, 1942 
Mr. CLASON. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to revise and extend my remarks, 
I wish to include therein a letter which I 


have received from Mr. Edward H. 
Baker, treasurer of the Massachusetts 
State Automobile Dealers Association, 


ne. Thousands of automobile dealers— 
most of them of the so-called small busi- 
nessmen group—are not being treated 
with the consideration they deserve even 


in wartime. If Government officials have 
a plan, let them state it. If they hav 
no plan after 15 weeks of deliberation 


they should so announce and prevent 
further depreciation in this { 


great invesSt- 


ment. The letter follows: 
Hon. CHARLES R. CLASON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
DEAR Mr. CLASON: The Mi setts pas- 
senger- quota f the quarter beginning 
March 2 vy established at 4,092 automobiles, 
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Since March 2 the State rationing board has 
received 663 applications allowing 327, this, 
in addition to 41 nonquota cars. 

Under rationing order No. 2 they report 740 
passenger cars were legally purchased. 

Total sales this year of 1,067 new passenger 
cars represent roughly the sale of one-half 
car per dealer. 

The registry of motor vehicles tabulates 
actual passenger-car registrations as follows: 


SEE AU Ti tenets ash aaa Geitiateibetpiitamtea et ase 76 
ek ge et Se ee er 6 
BI as sien co crush ete gee indie diane 54 
I ee 29 
ak eee mai ia hake cenit omen niacin 1 

a ccs 223 


Mr. Leon Henderson stated at a public hear- 
ing held in Washington on January 9, 1942, 
by the Senate Small Business Committee that 
he estimated that there were about 300,000 
new passenger cars in the hands of dealers 
as of January 1 which was later revised to 
340,000. Reports from dealers will probably 
show in excess of 500,000. Both Mr Hender- 
son and his assistants, Mr. Cyrus McCormick 
and Mr. Rolph Nugent, have constantly as- 
sured the dealers that their rationing orders 
would permit the sale of these cars during 
the year 1942 and that if their estimate of the 
number of cars was wrong the order would 
be liberalized. 

The majority of new car sales are made 
during the months of March, April, and May, 
and more than one-third of the so-called 
selling season has passed, with reports from 
every State in the Union showing but a small 
percentage of the quota sold (and the quota 
established by Mr. Henderson was based on 
his estimate of 340,000). Mr. Henderson is 
still discussing “liberalization” of the order 
but tempus fugit. 

Office of Price Administration obtained re- 
ports from dealers filed February 18 of the 
number of nonpooled cars in their posses- 
sion, and it would seem that sufficient time 
had lapsed for Office of Price Administration 
to have obtained the accurate number of 
cars, omitting guesswork. 

Do you realize that if some relief is not 
immediately given to the strict regulations 
of rationing order 2A that there will be $750,- 
000,000 of passenger cars subject to depre- 
ciation and deterioration and the resulting 
damages will be of benefit neither to the Gov. 
ernment, the public, the dealers, or the Army 
and Navy? 

Yours very truly, 
MASSACHUSETTS STATE AUTOMOBILE 
DEALERS ASSOCIATION, INC. 
EpwArD H. BAKER, Treasurer. 





An International Civil War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. VITO MARCANTONIO 


OF 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 22, 1942 


Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude herein a letter published in the New 
York Sun on April 17, 1942, in which If 
explained to Mr. George Sokolsky why 
this war is of such a nature that only by 
mobilizing all the oppressed and con- 
quered people of the world in this great 


NEW YORK 





fight against Hitlerism can we bring the 
war to a speedy, successful conclusion. 


Aprit 15, 1942. 
Epitor, New YorkK Sun, 
280 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Dear Sir: I see by your issue of April 8 that 
Mr. George Sokolsky is very upset about a 
speech which I recently delivered at a con- 
ference where delegates from trade-unions, 
churches, civic organizations, women’s clubs, 
and Negro organizations throughout the 
country, gathered to urge the freedom of 
Earl Browder. 

Mr. Sokolsky explains in shocked tones that 
in this address I had the temerity to say: 

1. That this is an international civil war. 

2. That the people of India are just as im- 
pertant to the successful outcome of this war 
as the people of West Virginia and Maryland 
were to the successful outcome of our Civil 
War. 

3. That the people of China are just as im- 
portant to the successful outcome of this war 
as the people of the border States were to 
the successful outcome of our Civil War. 

4. That this is a war against fascism. 

5. That the anti-Fascist people of Italy will 
some day rise and overthrow the Dictator 
Mussolini. 

6. That in this international civil war the 
oppressed and conquered people of the world 
are translating their struggle for freedom into 
an all-out effort for the military destruction 
of Hitlerism. 

Why the protest from Mr. Sokolsky? Are 
we not fighting just such a war? Is this not 
in keeping with the Atlantic Charter? But 
apparently Mr. Sokolsky is not fighting a war 
for any such things. His only interest in the 
war, as he callously admits, is the preserva- 
tion of “private control of wealth and enter- 
prise.” 

In addition, Mr. Sokolsky points out that 
civil war is a dreadful thing and we mustn't 
let people i0ol around with it. 

I heartily agree with Mr. Sokoisky that 
civil war is a dreadful thing. But Mr. Sokol- 
sky has the mistaken notion that because I 
recognize that we are, in fact, engaged in an 
international civil war, I am what he calls 
“an advocate of civil war.” I do not want to 
appear condescending but I should like to 
remind Mr. Sokolsky that I did not start this 
war. If Mr. Sokolsky will recall, this war 
was forced upon the world by Hitler and his 
Axis partners. The perpetrators of slavery 
today are responsible for this international 
civil war, just as the perpetrators of slavery 
in our own country were responsible for our 
Civil War 

Because the war is of such a character, it 
can only be won by mobilizing the people of 
the world for a mighty attack upon fascism 
and oppression everywhere. 

Sincerely yours, 
Vit 


MARCANTONIO 





Shipbuilding, No. 1 Bottleneck 
REMARKS 


OF 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESFITATIVES 
Wednesday, April 22, 1942 
Mr. SMITH of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to call the attention of 
the House to the lead article in the cur- 
rent issue of Business Week, dated April 


| 
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11, 1942, entitled “Shipbuilding, No. 1 
Bottleneck.” It confirms many of the 
facts which I have recently discussed re- 
lating to our present shipping crisis and 
the urgent need of at once supplementing 
our steel-ship building program with a 
wooden-ship building program. 

This article is very brief, and I am 
going to read it into the Recorp. 

The article referred to is as follows: 
SHIPBUILDING, No. 1 BOTTLENECK--NEED FOR 

CarGo SpacE GROWS AS COMMUNICATIONS 

Lines LENGTHEN—SHORTAGE OF STEEL PLATES 

THREATENS CUT IN FREIGHT-CAR OUTPUT AND 

UNITED STATES FAcES RuUN-DOWN-AT-THE- 

WHEELS ERA 

As the Japanese this week accelerated their 
attacks in the Philippines and Burma, 
the British intensified their air assaults on 
German factories, as Axis troop movements 
increased in Libya, and as the Russian armies 


as 


fought to hold the initiative against rein- 
forced Nazi troops on the main European 
front, the United States continued to pur- 
sue the battle of production at home. And 
it has taken a new turn. 
EMPHASIS ON SHIPBUILDING 

Now shipbuilding is tne critical bottle- 

neck—an indication of how the war itself 


is the ultimate arbiter of what happens to 
American business. After the fall of France, 


the production emphasis was on planes. 
Then when Germany launched its 1940 sea 
offensive the emphasis turned to ships. Dur- 


ing the battle of Russia the demand shifted 
to tanks. Then, after Pearl Harbor, planes 
once more got first call—and primarily 
bombers which could be flown to the Pacific 
battle front. 

But today the need is to get 
the men at the front. 


armament to 
And cargo ships have 


taken an A-l-a priority rating in terms of 
Strategical necessity. The reason is fairly 
clear. Since the outbreak of the war the 


United Nations have lost more shipping than 


they have produced. And what makes mat- 


ters worse, lines of communications have 
lengthened. 
MILITARY STRATEGY 

The British can no longer go through the 
Mediterranean—except at great risk—to sup- 
ply the Middle East. And the United States, 
to reach the same point from San Francisco 
must go around south of Australia. So what 
formerly took 1 ton of shipping, now often 
takes 3 or 4 tons, particularly since vessels 
have to travel in slow-moving convoys. The 
net result is that today our shipping and 


shipbuilding are far short of requirements; 


and henceforth the War Production Soard 
increasingly will put pressure on ards 
and suppliers to speed output 

What’s mor the shipping shortage may 
well dictate military strategy It’s about 
3,500 miles from New York to Liverpoc From 
there another 2,000 miles must be traversed 
by the planes, tanks, and guns, going to 
Russia by the Arctic route And from Amer- 
ica to Russia by way of the Persi Gulf 
and Iran is about four times as far as from 
America to Britain. Therefore it is p ble 
that the United Nations may decide that they 
can best relieve Russia's hard-pressed armies 
by using the armament we provide in a di- 
rect European offensive int upied France, 
Norway, or even Spain, thus saving the haz- 
ardous miles of sea travel The unheralde< 
visit of Harry Hopkins and United States 
Chief of Staff Marshall to London this week 
may be for the purpose of studying just this 
possibility. 

RAILROAD EQUIPMENT 

Meanwhile, the railroads ar t fore- 

taste of what the shipping b leneck signifies. 
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The War Production Board has taken charge 
of the production and delivery of freight cars 
and locomotives. Hereafter, equipment will 
be distributed to the roads which need it 
most—not just to the roads which ordered it. 
This week, as a direct consequence, five rail- 
road equipment issues were withdrawn from 
the market—at least temporarily (p. 80). 

Moreover, freight-car production may be 
curtailed sharply—this despite the fact that 
in the first 3 months of the year, output ran 
to only 25,000 cars against estimated require- 
ments (if peak traffic is to be hauled in the 
fall) of 33,000. But plates are needed for 
ships. 





C. C. C. and N. Y. A. Youngsters Are Law- 
Abiding 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JACK NICHOLS 


OF OKLAHOMA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 20, 1942 


Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, Governor 
Phillips, of Oklahoma, in testifying before 
a Senate committee last week, stated that 
numerous youths who had received train- 
ing in C. C. C. camps and in N. Y. A. 
training centers had been giving the law- 
enforcement authorities of my State 
trouble. In fact, he said that a large por- 
tion of those sent lately to the Granite 
Reformatory were C. C. C. boys. 

It has been my privilege to become per- 
sonally acquainted with a lot of these 
youngsters, and they have not struck me 
as being criminally incl‘ned. In fact, I 
notice that Oklahoma is now the leading 
ate in the Union in the percentage of 
enlistments for the Army and Navy, and 
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these enlistments are largely the boys 
who have been receiving C. C. C. and 
N. Y. A. training in recent years. I am 
inclined to think that the Governor’s ob- 
servations have been limited, or that he 
has been misinformed. 


My views in this matter are confirmed 
by a letter I have received from the chief 


1 


of police in Muskogee, the largest city in 
my d which I quote herewith: 
H [AcK NICHOLS 
l ted States Congressman, House 
Ojfice Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: The criticism in the press, under 
Washington date, Aprii 15, of the Civilian 
Conservation Corps and the National Youth 
Administration wholly unjustified, judg- 
ing fr the type of youth, and their 
conduct, with whom I have come in contact. 
During my time in the sheriff's office, begin- 
ning January 6, 1940, and for the following 2 
years, and since that time as chief of police 
in the city of Muskugee. ow records show 
that there has never been an arrest for any 
ffer f either a National Youth Adminis- 
tration or a Civilian Conservation Corps 
youth. white or colored 

Hoping that it may be possible that appro- 
pria 1 will be made for the continuance of 
the training being given our youth in Okla- 
homa, and particularly in the Muskogee area, 
Iam, 


sincerely yours 
CAIN BURNETT, 
Chief, Police De 


part7ne 





Mr. Speaker, t have received numerous 
other letters expressing surprise and 
chagrin over the Governor’s testimony, 
and Iam hopeful that my colleagues will 
understand that he did not speak for the 
entire citizenship of our State. 





Fundamental Freedoms 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. J. WILLIAM DITTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 21, 1942 


Mr. DITTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herein an address which I delivered over 
the Columbia Broadcasting System, 
Tuesday, April 21, 1942: 


“If there is any principle of the Constitu- 
tion that more imperatively calls for attach- 
ment than any other, it is the principle of 
free thought—not free thought for those who 
agree with us but freedom for the thought 
that we hate.” 

These words of a liberal jurist, Justice 
Oliver Wendell Hoimes, bear repetition today. 
They are more pertinent now than when they 
were uttered. They express a profound 
truth—a fundamental fact—that men who 
cherish freedom and who would not have it 
destroyed—accord to others the right to think 
for themselves. The great jurist’s words are 
the confession of our faith; they are the es- 
sence of our living hope; they are the very 
heart of freedom itself. 

Today the soundness of the statement of 
Justice Holmes is disputed. An effort is be- 
ing made to deny to you, and to every other 
American, the right to think for yourselves. 
Instead of the attachment urged by Justice 
Holmes, the drive is being made for a detach- 
ment. Instead of the liberalism of Justice 
Holmes, a reactionary regimentation of our 
thinking is being urged as a necessary part 
of our war effort. Inrtead of free thought, 
some would demand that our thinking be 
poured like moltea metal into a mold of their 
making. The plan, already piainly indicated, 
would stifle all criticism of official conduct 
by branding it as disloyal. It would leave 
the destiny of the American people in the 
hands of an absolute, an unrestrained, and 
an unquestioned authority. 

I realize that much that might very prop- 
erly be said in times of peace must go unsaid 
in time of war. Utterances which would tend 
to destroy a devotion to duty, which would 
weaken the fiber of our fighting forces, or 
rob them of their sustenance and support, 
should be condemned. With equal emphasis 
do I condemn the spreading of unfounded 
rumors which might give encouragement to 
our enemies or cause discouragement to our 
own men Obviously the disclosure of any 
military information deserves the most severe 
punishment. 

But the attempt now being made to stifle 
criticism goes far beyond the limitations 
made necessary by war. The limitations of 
war do not prohibit a candid discussion of 
the conduct of Government Officials. Nor 
do they require that a man’s devotion and 
loyalty to his country be measured by his 
blankev approval of the administration in 
the management of our war effort. They 
do not require that incompetency, no matter 
how flagrant, how obvious, and how far- 
reaching, go unchallenged They do not 
mean that the war has divested the admin- 
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istration of its accountability to the people 
and to the elected representatives of the 
people for its conduct, its aims, and its pur- 
poses. They do not mean that some men 
in authority may, as Felix Morley has said, 
“arrogate to themselves the right to be the 
keepers of the national conscience, the 
moralistic arbiters of its destiny.” Your 
right to criticize your Government is not for 
the purpose of finding fault. It inheres in 
a free people so that they may improve the 
present and safeguard the future against the 
mistakes of the past. 

The movement to regiment our thinking 
has assumed dangerous proportions. These 
would-be keepers of the national conscience 
have taken it upon themselves to dictate 
what they consider propriety and impro- 
priety, loyalty and disloyalty, the friends and 
the foes of the Nation. A solemn warning 
was sounded by the present Chief Justice 
of the United States when he said that 
“History teaches us that there have been but 
few infringements of personal liberty by the 
state which have not been justified, as they 
are here, in the name of righteousness.” 
That warning must be repeated today as a 
smear campaign assumes greater impetus 
and force. 

Emerging from the sheltered seclusion of 
the poet’s corner and entering the area of 
political combat, the Librarian of Congress, 
Mr. Archibald MacLeish, recently proceeded 
to catalog those whom he branded as ene- 
mies of America. His list in part may have 
been warranted. But his patriotism would 
have been far more convincing had he con- 
cealed his prejudice. Only his political ene- 
mies were branded. No administration fa- 
vorite appeared in his catalog. No one who 
was willing to let the Librarian do his think- 
ing for him was listed. These omissions were 
not only obvious but significant. 

Again, the Librarian’s charge against a 
newspaper with attempting “to dictate the 
opinions of millions of Americans” has more 
rhyme than reason to it, for we know the 
administration has a thousand-odd publicity 
experts constantly at work. What one or a 
few newspapers might do is crushed under 
an avalanche of prepared publicity which 
rolls out of every Government agency in 
Washington. The Librarian himself, as head 
of the Office of Facts and Figures, is a master 
in the art of molding public opinion. 

But the most startling and dangerous dec- 
laration made by the Librarian was his ref- 
erence to the elections. His statement that 
“the free election of a free people could be 
used by enemies of the people’s freedom to 
camouflage their actual purpcse—to provide 
their propaganda with a limitless immunity, 
a perfect and impenetrable disguise,” is out- 
standing. I car find no excuse for such an 
invidious suggestion. It smacks of a com- 
mand—a crack of the whip—an uncom- 
promising, an unyielding order forbidding 
the people the right to express their will 
either by voice or by vote. It seeks to out- 
law opposition and to smear those who criti- 
cize. It is a part of the lash of invective and 
abuse. It ties up the elections with a cam- 
paign of intimidation, of suppression, of fear, 
and of hats 

Free electicns by a free people can and 
must be used by the people to express their 
informed and intelligent judgment and will 
on public questions. Any effort to prevent 
such free expression and to suppress or als- 
tort facts upon which such informed and 
intelligent judgment can be based tends to 
make such election a masquerade. You are 


aware, as I am aware, that all too often in 
recent years we have seen, to use the words 
of the Librarian, “a limitless immunity” and 
an “impenetrable disguise” in full operation 
as a more abundant life in its political full- 
ness has been brought into blossom at elec- 
tion time. 











As this patiern of intimidation unfolds it- 
self. I believe another excerpt from an opinion 
by Justice Holmes should be repeated. “A 
patriot,” said the Justice, “might think that 
we were wasting money on airpianes or mak- 
ing more cannon of a certain kind than we 
needed, and might advocate curtailment with 
success, yet even if it turned out that the 
curtailment hindered and was thought by 
other minds to have been obviously likely to 
hinder the United States in the prosecution 
of the war, no one would hold such conduct 
a crime.” Mark well that the Justice does 
not say a citizen, but with the fine exactness 
of expression for which he is noted, Justice 
Holmes declares that a patriot—a patriot, not 
an enemy—may make an independent, an 
uncontrolled, a critical appraisal of methods 
and means used “in the prosecution of the 
war.” Here is the liberalism of the Justice, 
as opposed to the regimentation of the Librar- 
ian. The Justice provides for the critic “a 
limitless immunity” and shields him from 
the unjustifiable charge of resorting to “an 
impenetrable disguise.” To the Justice the 
critic can be a patriot. To the Librarian he 
must be an enemy 

Of course, the speech of the Librarian would 
not have been made had it not been intended 
to influence the election of Members of the 
Congress. “Men must be held to have in- 
tended and to be accountable for the effects 
which their acts were likely to produce.” That 
applies to what men say as well as to what 
men do. What other effect could the speech 
be expected to have upon persons who heard 
it or who read it than to brand certain candi- 
dates as enemies of our Government and to 
protect others with a “limitless immunity” 
from possible attack? Obviously the purpose 
was to make “the free elections of a free peo- 
ple” what the Librarian might require them 
to be, to fit them into a mold of his and his 
friends’ making, to strike a body blow at free- 
dom of thought, freedom of speech, and free- 
dom of the press. No other explanation can 
be found. The intention is crystal clear. It 
was a part of a pattern already put into partial 
execution. 

I believe that you, and with you the over- 
whelming majority of the American people, 
are determined to do two things—to win the 
war and to make that war worth the winning 
by saving our own freedom. These two ob- 
jectives can be reached. They will require 
our all-out effort. They are worth whatever 
the price may be. To accomplish the first 
means a never-ending effort at improvement, 
admitting mistakes and correcting them, 
doing better tomorrow the things that we 
thought were being well done today. Where 
there is no criticism there can be no hope 
for improvement. We cannot—we dare not— 
be satisfied with past performances. We can- 
not risk anything but our best. 

Tonight thousands of American boys stand 
guard on a far-flung battle front. Tomor- 
row and in the days to come thousands more 
will become a part of that battle line, a 
battle line built of heart throbs and made 
strong by a determination to be free. 

The home battle front must be manned if 
the freedom for which they serve and sacri- 
fice is to survive—if our own freedom is to be 
saved. That battle line must be manned by 
those who have a passionate attachment for 
the most fundamental right of freemen, the 
God-given right to think for themselves. 
You can be one to stand guard, to stand guard 
with an eternal vigilance and with a constant 
courage. 

These are the weapons of freemen—your 
weapons—weapons which can only be made 
in an arsenal of democracy. 

God grant that your love of freedom will 
inspire you to a devotion to duty wherever 
you may be called upon to serve, and that you 
will do your part in making the war worth 
the winning. 
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Economy In Government 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WESLEY E. DISNEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 22, 1942 


Mr. DISNEY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
include the following address which I de- 
livered before the members of the New 
Hampshire Federation of Taxpayer As- 
sociations on Saturday, February 28, 1942. 


Members of the New Hampshire Federation 
of Taxpayer Associations, ladies, and gentle- 
men, I welcome the opportunity your execu- 
tive director has given me to come to your 
beautiful New England State and talk with 
you at a time when the “four freedoms” 
which are written in your mountain land- 
scape, your blood, your tradition, and your 
history have disappeared for a large segment 
of the peoples of Europe and Asia. 

Watching the nations go down, one by one, 
under the heel of the legions of darkness, 
into slavery, hatred, brutality, starvation, 
and terror, I know you have felt, as I have, 
a new devotion for the freedom of the air 
you breathe and a new interest in our Ameri- 
can institutions which have made such free- 
dom possible. 

The planet-wide battle in which the re- 
maining free peoples are fighting against 
heavy odds, with their backs to the wall, for 
their national existence—for all they have, 
and are, and hope to be—has at last come to 
your quiet New Hampshire hills. All of us— 
farmers, merchants, bankers, clerks, manu- 
facturers, public officials—are in this thing 
to the last bushel of wheat, the last ton of 
steel, the last ounce of strength, the last drop 
of blood. i 

This is our first American experience with 
total war on a world scale. Because we 
Americans are new at this business of tech- 
nical liquidation, because we haven't plotted 
and planned for this thing in the last three 
decades, it is necessary tonight to emphasize 
that word “total.”” It means that everything 
we do and think and say has new and greatly 
expanded implications for the destiny of our 
country and the future of civilization. It 
means, above all, that we must approach. 
with high courage and renewed dedication, 
the functions, obligations, and privileges of 
citizenship in the last powerful stronghold 
of a great and free people remaining on this 
planet 

You have long been accustomed to the 
exercise of your rights as citizens of your New 
Hampshire villages, towns, and counties; as 
members of the New Hampshire Federation 
of Taxpayer Associations, you have played a 
vital active role in promoting efficient, eco- 
nomical government at Concord and in your 
home communities. It is natural in normal 
times that your public activities should cen- 
ter in your own historic towns and pictur- 
esque villages, among the people you have 
known and loved, but these are perilous and 
breathless times—times when the whole na- 
tional life which you, your fathers, and fore- 
fathers have built since the Revolutionary 
War hangs in the balance. The Nation you 
have helped toward power and greatness, the 
freedoms you have wrought into the fabric 
of democracy, face a challenge of total war— 
a challenge to your thought and your action 
as Federal citizens of the United States of 
America. 

Down in Washington this challenge has 
thrown into the laps of my colleagues in 
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Congress a tremendous double job: First, to 
finance and prosecute the war to complete 
and final victory; second, to tackle this job 
in such a way that we cannot only carry 
through the storm but emerge at the end 
(even though it takes 3, 4, or 5 years) with 








our free, political, and economic structures 
strong enough to win the peace and take a 
leading role in rebuilding a broken civiliza- 
tion. This double job is your job, too 

As Federal citizens and Federal taxpayers, 
you are aware that after this struggle has 
been fought and won, it must be paid for 
Total defense appropriations and authoriza- 
tions for the fiscal years 1941-43 are more 
than $142,000,000,000 to date The Presi- 
dent’s war budget of $59.027,992,300 for the 
12 months beginning next July 1 icipates 
that by July 1, 1943, the natio bt will 
be $110,421,000,000. Next year, accurding to 
the President's estimate, about 11.000,000 per- 
sons will contribute $11,316,000,000 through 
income taxes; ecually divided this would 
amount to about $332 per family. Next year 
Federal excise taxes, on a conservati esti- 





mate, will be equivalent to about $105 for 
every family This makes a total of $437 
per family in addition to your State and local 
taxes 


Some of the larger excise burd 
family pocketbook included in 
are: $1,195,800,000 in liquor t: 
000 in tobacco taxes; $637,000,000 in 
levied on manufacturers, most of which 
passed on to consumers; $135,100,000 in re- 











taxes 


are 


tailers’ excise taxes; and $66,000,000 in sugar 
taxes. The House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, of which I am a member, is now 
canvassing every possible sources of addi- 
tional revenue in preparation for 1942 
tax bill. 

There is something more important than 
business—something that is in fact the very 
foundation of business itself—your Govern- 
ment. Government, the very fabric of our 
civilization and our organized society—with- 
out it, your business would have no sound 
basis and could not endure 

It is truly the “pearl of great price,” worth 


any sacrifice to preserve it intact. If i 
all the wealth of the Nation to purchase it, 
it would be a good investment, even in the 
shape it is. 

We Americans who realize the bl 
our form of government may criticize if we 


t took 


ssings of 


will, improve it as we must and shall, but 
forsake it? Never! Never! Never! 

This will be a plea against nondefense ex- 
penditures. Being a member of the Ways 
and Means Committee, the tax committee of 
the House of Representative my chief 
thought is compulsory taxes. Taxes result 
from appropriations. To slow down taxes 
requires that appropriations slow down I 
heard last winter of a taxpayers’ march 
the New York State Capitol of about 6,000 
people. A taxpayers’ march on a capitol isa 
brand-new thing in this country. Legisla- 





tors in the Congress have seen lobbyists de- 
scend on the capitols, but spayers’ 
lution, until now, is unhear 

We need something of that kinc 





id ace i 
ipon Washington. The fact is, I believe 
something like that may happen 
retroactive effects of the 1941 tax bill and 


other tax bills are really felt by the peop! 
Such a spring song in March might he: 
swan song in November f 
spenders 

That States can hin their mes 
is proved by Maryland and Virginia. Some- 
times I wonder if people have considered 


me f th 


live wi 





what would happen if we had no Federal 
Government to support the Stat rhe 
States and these people woul along s 
way somehow, I assure you, without calling 
for Federal largess. 

We have heard it said th republics de- 
stroy themselves by exce; If 
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n peacetime. No sound economy of civiliza- 
tion can be built upon such a basis. Sooner 
or later such an economy is bound to fall. 
Under a capitalistic system, free enterprise 
employs the labor It can’t continue to em- 
ploy the labor with such tremendous tax 


re When it quits employing labor, the 


ble b ns 
Let me digress from my prepared address 
for just a moment While this may seem 
dicus and not especialiy entertaining, these 


are the facts and figures and you ought to 
know them because after all, all of you are 
students of government 

The chart which I have before you was 
prepared by the Treasury Department at my 
instance, showing the total expenses and total 
», Including borrowing, of your Federal 
vernment for the year Let me call 
ur attention to some of the specific items 
in this chart. 

Answering 


me 


19022 
iVSS 


“Pn 


some of t 





1quiries I have 





propounded to myself to u, why did 
this rampage of expenditure begin and when? 
Ww those folks back in 1913 and i916 were 


000,000 in 1918 for the Federal Government 
and $1,000,000,000 191k If we need this 
much money now, they m have been doing 
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something wrong or else we don’t need to 
spend this much money n<¢ one of the two 
This rampage began with the adoption of 
the sixteenth amendment, the income-tax 
¢ ent, without any ceiling as to how 
much money Congress could spend There is 
no tin the income-tax an e dment which 
fix any limits upon |! much of the 
people’s money Congress can spend or throw 
away, as it pleases. That s ed the orgy of 
| ding by the Federal Government, and 
the States and municipalities promptly fol- 
lowed 1it, spending money for things that 
FON iment per sé In 1913 the per- 
1 percent, and the 
corp More spending has 
t re they are now 
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committee suggested slashing nearly $2,000.- 
000,000 from the Budget without any effort 
at all. Of course, somebody will squeal, 
The departments who have built themselves 
up and publicized the Nation to make believe 
that they are necessary, they will raise the 
very devil about it, but it can be done if you 
demand it. 

Tp to the time of the Civil War the Ways 
and Means Committee not only raised the 
money but spent it. It was the appropriating 
committee and the tax-raising committee. 
But now the situation in the House is a 
brainless wonder. The Appropriations Com- 
mittee reports the expenditures to the Hous: 
and after we find how much money the Ap- 
propriations Committee recommended and 
the House has spent, then the poor old Ways 
and Means Committee takes the burden of 
raising that much money. An absurdity, but 
One of these lackadaisical things that come 
about, just as in your business and in all 
other lines of work 

My suggestion to the Byrd committee 

hat we organize a budget committee, at least 
in the House a budget committee that wil! 
ix the amount of money that the House can 
spend that year, the fiscal year, and abo, 
which the House cannot go except by a tu 
thirds vote of the membership, not of t} 
present. Did you know that your Appropri 
tions Committee hd it is yours—in tl! 
House of Representatives doesn’t have a sit 
gle expert to look into the departments 
find out how much they need? Th: 
departments come out and tell the Appro- 
priations Committee what they want and pre- 
tend it is what they need. But the Ayn 
priations Committee hasn’t a single exp 
like you have, publicity men, experts, accou 
ants, and statisticians They take what 
departments say as their reasons for offerin 
the appropriations to the House. They ou 
to have the courage, and I believe will 
employ independent experts not appointed | 
the executive department but appointed | 
the Appropriations Committee, to find 
what is necessary. No expert from the A 
propriaticns Committee for the Congress h 
ever visited the nine Federal institution 
my district since I have been a Congressi 
in the last 12 years to find out what is goin; 
to waste and what is necessary to be d 

Let me preach a little bit. Your Govern 
ment—your business—I really der wt 
you love the more. You have generally 
your Government—when I say “You” I mea 
the American citizens, not just the busi 

from the to the highest off 
in the hands of the politicians. You 
“let George do it.” If I just simply 
here and preach a sermon about th 
don’t have any effect upon you, I had as wv 
have c How complacently you hav 
endured and very pettishty you have con 
plained, but Americans have not been s 
ciently or constructively active and alert 

American citizenship for the iast half « 
tury has been pursuing a secondary objec- 
tive—interest in the citizen’s family and 
bu while the prime, the essentially 
portant objective, government ha 
treated as secondary, or totally disregarded | 
the average man, including you businessme 
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When your Government, that firs prim 
fundamental, objective is sound, safe, and in 
\ds, with the people alert anc teh- 
and that is the crit m he fam- 

i the businesses of the citizens are < 

firmer foundation than they can | 

Government, which is the very N 

ion itself, is neglected. The dictators 

that democracies fail in their function to tl 
people; that they are not expedient; they 

d yn’t accomplish results quickly and rapidl 


And those charges are true to a certain extent 
Democracy itself, in my humble judgment, 
can only survive with the citizen so alert that 
Govern ond ) the will of the peo- 
ple, and 1d immediately If we are 
asleep and complacent, it will not do that 
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and the charges and the plans of the dicta- 
tors and the totalitarians are then more or 
less true. 

The father of his country, George Wash- 
ington, is a specific example of personal wis- 
dom and sacrifice. He was the richest man 
of his time, and he laid aside business, per- 
sonal comfort, family, and everything else 
near and dear to him to join the political 
minority and assume command of the Revo- 
lution. For 6 long yeurs after George Wash- 
ington took the oath of office as Commander 
in Chief under the historic elm at Bostqn, he 
didn’t set foot in his palatial home on the 
banks of the Potomac. He left the comfort- 
able things of life and organized the Consti- 
tutional Cor vention, with other businessmen, 
other rich men, and organized that business 
to document the Constitution which has 
made this country great. 

He pursued no secondary objective at first. 
He knew that business, that home, those per- 
sonal rights were safer with a sound govern- 
ment, and were but ashes without a stable 
foundation—government for the preservation 
of the whole fabric of American society. To 
him and his sacrifices, we owe a successful 
revolution, a stable constitution, and a bril- 
liantly conceived republic. 

I say again, that if it took all the wealth 
of Americe to buy that thing, that pearl of 
great price, it would be cheap for the purchas- 
ing compared with other things. 

As a rule, businessmen don’t run for office 
in the United States; they dislike the worry, 
the hardships, the recriminations of that re- 
sponsibility. They are loath to leave their 
fireside and their business. They forget the 
great example of Washington. We have had 
municipal corruption in our democracy; it 
has lessened in recent years. But a more 
dangerous thing than corruption has imbued 
the conduct of our National, State, and mu- 
nicipal civilization—namely, a national dis- 
interest, a lack of concern and interest when 
things are going wrong and drifting. As an 
experienced legislator, let me tell you how 
closely a complacent public opinion is re- 
flected in a complacent legislature; a com- 
placent Congress, in complacent judges. We 
are seeing an executive department absorbing 
the legislative and the judicial branches. 
That would have horrified the framers of the 
Constitution. We have seen business at war 
with the Government and Government at war 
with business, labor engaged in a civil war 
within itself, and special groups demanding 
special favors; while the average citizen pur- 
sues a secondary objective, business, neglect- 
ing the primary objective, his government. 

We are seeing the obsolescence of the States 
and the legislative department of the Gov- 
ernment, both Federal and municipal. We 
have seen immense appropriation of pro- 
digious amounts of money used for purposes 
not for government per se—the protection 
of life and property—but for extraneous pur- 
poses, at the whim of special groups 

So into your home and fireside, into the 
books of your business, into your safes and 
bank accounts, stalks the figure of immense 
taxation, and the citizen’s almost every act 


is done under the furtive watchful eye of 
some Government agent 
I sometimes think that the poets are 


greater political prophets than are statesmen. 
Walt Whitman sounded a warning years ago 
that was prophetically true and philosophi- 
cally sound: 


“To the States, or any of them, or any city of 

The States: Resist much; obey little! 

Once unquestioning obedience, once fully 
enslaved— 

Once fully enslaved, no nation, state, city of 
*his 

Earth ever afterward resumes its freedom.” 


Autocratic totalitarianism is a natural 


Step from bureaucracy, centralized govern- 
ment, excess expenditures, inflation, and s0- 
With its advent, the cit- 


Cialistic tendencies. 
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izen becomes the vassal of the state. A | 
strongly centralized government is necessarily 
the antipode of the Bill of Rights, to the 
individual citizen’s Magna Carta against abuse 
by the majority. 

Democracy springs from the very breast of 
the citizen. It is the highest concept of gov- 
ernment. If he prize it, citizenship is safe; 
if he remains negligent and indifferent to his 
greatest business, his Government, by neg- 
lecting to stay in touch with his lawmakers 
and his executive departments, the enemies 
of democracy have their day, and their name 
is legion. They work all the time while you 
are asleep, or attending to your business, or 
thinking about those other diversions. True 
liberalism would preserve the States and mu- 
nicipalities intact rather than destroy them. 
True liberalism flows from the integrity, the 
energetic manhood, the incorruptibility of the 


Here, as I see it, is part of your job as Fed- 
eral citizens and members of organized tax- 
payer groups. Just as you have educated your 
members and your communities to demand 
and get a dollar’s worth of public service for 
every State and local tax dollar, so must you 
demand from your Federal Congress and ad- 
ministration a full value for your Federal tax 
dollar. If your demand is long and loud 
enough and backed up by large numbers of 
Federal taxpayers, Congress will listen. Why? 
Because we have to listen; you are our boss; 
you hired us to represent you; and we hope 
to keep our jobs just as you do, so that we 
can pay our grocery bills and buy the lady a 
new dress when she wants it. 

Your federation and others like you 
throughout the country can help greatly to 
bring this about by writing to your news- 
papers, expressing an interest in Federal non- 
defense spending and asking questions about 
appropriation bills which appear an unwar- 
ranted expenditure of your funds. Most of us 
on Capitol Hill watch our local newspapers to 
see what our constituents are doing, think- 
ing, and saying; but it won’t do any harm to | 
send clippings on Federal extravagance to | 
your Senators and Representatives and let 
them know that you, too, are watching the 
papers. If you do this regularly, I predict 
that Congress will soon discover that tax- 
payers, as well as Our organized lobbies, cast | 
their votes on election day. We on Capitol 
hill will get the notion that perhaps we can 
hold our jobs better by saving than by spend- 
ing; and our Federal Government will start 
its long hard slow journey back to the | 
almost forgotton regions of black ink. A pay- 
as-you-go policy will be absolutely necessary 
in the reconstruction period following peace, 
not only to pay the interest and part of the 
principal on our astronomical Federal debt, 
but in order to get back from a war economy 
based on public orders, to our traditional 
American system based on private orders and 
individual initiative. 

Thus, by using your rights as Federal citi- 
zens to demand efficient, businesslike man- 
agement at Washington, you will not only | 
protect your own interests and pocketbooks, | 
you will also give to Congress the public 
support it must have if our Nation is to re- 
turn, after peace, to the American system in 
which the people do not work for the Govern- 
ment, the Government works for the people. 
This, of course, does not mean that the 
sound, social legislation passed in the last 
decade and overwhelmingly supported by the 
Nation should be repealed; but it does mean | 
that the huge, sprawling, inefficient, expen- | 
sive and wasteful network of interlocking | 
agencies and alphabetical bureaus should be | 
stripped down unti! folks like you and me can | 
find our way around Washington without 
a guidebook. | 

This job can be done. It takes leadership. 





The President has manifested his leadership 
in that direction at this very time. He has 
just now issued an Executive order freezing 
for the duration of the war a projected outlay 


| 
| 
| 
| 
(tine. 
| 
| 
| 
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of about $500,000,000 in Federal funds for the 
construction of highways. This is slowing 
down on the matching of State funds by 
Federal funds for State aid to roads. 

In the last few days he has merged 16 hous- 
ing agencies into 1 outfit, the National Hous- 
ing Agency. These were the units consoli- 
dated into the National Housing Agency: Fed- 
eral Housing Administration, United States 
Housing Authority, Defense Homes Corpora- 
tion, Farm Security Administration Defense 
Homes, War Department Defense Homes, Navy 
Department Defense Homes, Federal Works 
Agency Defense Homes, Public Buildings Ad- 
ministration Defense Homes, Mutual Owner- 
ship Defense Housing Division, Division of De- 
fense Housing Construction, Central Hous- 
ing Committee, Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board, Federal Home Lean Bank System, Fed- 
eral Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation 
United States Housing Corporation, Home 
Owners’ Loan Corporation. 

The fact that the Federal Government had 
16 different types, kinds. brands, and litters 
of housing units staggers one’s conception of 
good sense It shoulc be placed in the same 
category with Pearl Harbor, the loss of the 
Normandie, pensions for Congressmen, boon- 
doggling, and other vagaries of the American 
mentality. There was a time when nobody in 
Official life would have dared permit such a 
condition to arise. Personally, I believe the 
political revolution which is on foot at the 
present time, which is directed neither at 
Democrats nor Republicans, is calculated to 
bring a return of such times. 

Before this principle of sound economy can 
be established in Washington, it must be 
established in American public opinion. You 
and other groups like you in every State 
must lead the way by first applying in the 
Federal field the principles of organization, 
research, and publicity through which you 
have reduced State and local budgets by 
hundreds of millions of dollars. It is the 
same job for the same taxpayers, applied to 
the Federal Government. If you people who 
pay the Federal bill and who are already 
trained and organized for action do not take 
the lead in behalf of our long suffering tax- 
payers, who else do you think is going to 
do it? 

By keeping a constant watch on Federal 
appropriation bills; by writing to your Con- 
gressmen in protest against bills which seem 
unjustified in the present emergency or have 
a lobby flavor to them; by publicizing your 
action in your local newspapers, you will 
give to the economy bloc in Congress the 
support it must have to get action, to effect 
as a beginning the reductions recommended 
by the President and Senator Byrp’s com- 
mittee. You will be doing something else of 
great importance for the continuance of 
American democracy; you will be building 
here in New Hampshire an alert, informed 
and active sense of Federal citizenship—a 
sense that Washington and all that happens 
there are just as much your business, af- 
fecting you just as deeply, as what happens 
in your town office, your county seat, your 
city hall, and your State capitol 

This, my friends, is part of the great 
cratic tradition which began here in New 
England; this citizen right to rule our Gov- 
ernment is the heart and substance of our 
freedom; this is why we are sending our 
planes, tanks, guns, and ships—our sons, ou 
brothers, and fathers to fight and die in the 
sands 





demo- 


steaming jungles of the Indies, the hit 
of Africa, and the frozen steppes of Rus- 
Sia. If we cannot function as Federal cit- 


izens and practice democracy at home, do you 
think our tanks and guns are going to re- 
store it abroad? 

No, my friends, because democracy is mo: 
than a system of government or a set of 
institutions; it is an attitude of mind, an 
approach to experience, and a flame of free- 
dom burning in the heart. When that flame 
dies, either through neglect of citizenship at 
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home or ¢ 
States of 





from abroad, the United 
will die with it, and all 


maquest 
America 


our wealth, resources, and inventive genius 
will not prevent it. Do not say “It cannot 
happen here,” because it can; anc if Ger- 
many and Japan by any combination of 
treachery and surprise should have their way, 
it will happen hers You can help us in 


Washington prevent that fate if you realize 
the double task we face, the task of smash- 
ing t Axis all over the world and of saving 
American freedom at home. It has been said 


he 


that democracy is never killed; that it dies 
from neglect and indifference among the 

people 
Do you think you can have freedom in the 
American sense when 50 percent or 75 per- 
ce f our national income is spent for gov- 
I times of peace? A government 
which pays you will eventually tell you 
n you pay the government, you can tell 


; democracy; that is freedom; that 


is American 


that is citizenship. So remem- 

ber that when you ask Congress to do for 
you ething which with a little energy 
and foresight you might do for yourselves, 
irrendering your historic birthright; 


’ cribing to the philosophy of 
fascism—that the state is the master of the 
man, instead of his servant he enslaved 
peoples of Europe have found that it is only 
a step fr the loss of economic to the loss 
of political freedom. Organizations like your 
Own can do more perhaps than any others to 
arouse and awaken our Nation to this truth 
while there is yet tim 





A Repzblican Definition of America’s 
Destiny 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


F SOUTH DAKOTA 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 22, 1942 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, the Associ- 
ated Press called me this morning ask- 
ing for a statement, as a Republican 
member of the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee, on the resolution adopted by 
the National Republican Committee at 
j Chicago meeting this week. Under 
leave extended me by the House, I am 
herewith reprinting the text of my state- 
ment t Associated Press on this 


IN 


THE 


th 
LLIt 


I Republican resolution stressed the 
united American effort 
Winning of this war and 
d party to complete and con- 
nt cooperation in every move destined 
ring < victory to our colors; 
reductions in nondefenss 


rtance of a 


ompiete 
ed for 


expend 


tures and foi an end of waste and 
New Deal extravagance; it pledged the 
party to the preservation of America’s 
cherished two-party system and the 


American way of life; and it reaffirmed a 
conviction that America is a member of 
a family of nations with whom it must 
cooperate in the promotion and preser- 
vation of peace and mutual understand- 
ing. In short, the resolution rededicated 
our party to the preservation and pro- 


tection of the American way of life at 
home and to the extension of its ideals 
and principles to peoples of other lands 
insofar as they are able or willing to 
accept them. 

Mr Speaker, I like the Republican 
definition of America’s destiny as written 
into the resolution adopted by the Re- 
publican National Committee at Chicago. 
It expresses the hope that America may 
help make available to all the world 
the principles of Christian brotherhood 
upon which the expansion of this Re- 
public on this continent has rested, and 
it outlines a procedure of domestic gov- 
ernment and world relationships where- 
by progress can be made after the war in 
restoring good wil' and good government 
to the good people of all the world. 

AMERICA’S DESTINY 


The statement I made in response to 
the request of the Associated Press fol- 
lows: 

The Chicago resolution of the Republican 
National Committee outlines a course of ac- 
tion with which I am in complete accord, 
Since long before the invasion of Poland I 
have urged from many platforms that Amer- 
ica’s destiny could best be fulfilled by remain- 
ing at peace whenever peace is possible, by 
fighting through to compete victory when- 
ever war is forced upon us, and by helping to 
plan, protect and perpetuate a pattern for 
world peace and mutua understanding 
whenever opportunity presents itself. I be- 
lieve the world muffed an opportunity after 
the World War and said so at the time. I 
pray God we have a second opportunity, 
which may this time enable America to fulfill 
its destiny as the beacon light of Christian 
civilization for all the world 

In conformity with this three-point posi- 
tion, my voting record shows that since I 
have been in Congress I have opposed such 
measures as 1 felt might iead us closer to 
war; that I have votec in favor of more than 
99 percent of all national defense and pre- 
paredness measures, so that we could the 
sooner win victory if we became involved in 
the war; and that I have steadily urged that 
steps be taken to plan a pattern of peace now 
which will make the next cessation of hostili- 
ties a permanent peace and not just another 
armed armistice. I believe that not only Re- 
publicans but all Americans today are dedi- 
cated to such a fulfillment of America’s 
destiny 


Protection of the Loyal Foreign-Born 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. VITO MARCANTONIO 


NEW 


OF 
IN THE HOUSE OF 
Wedvesday, April 22, 1942 


Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude herein a reSolution on the protec- 
tion of th. foreign-born, unanimously 
passed at the inaugural conference of the 
Harlem Victory Council. This council 
is a federation of the community organ- 
izations of Harlem dedicated to the task 
of enlisting every man, woman, and 


YORK 


REPRESENTATIVES 
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child in the community in active work 
for a speedy victory. 


Whereas a substantial part of our commun- 
ity is made up of people born in foreign coun- 
tries with which our Nation is at war; and 

Whereas many of these people have neg- 
lected to take steps toward securing American 
citizenship, although they are undoubtedly 
loyal to the United States, its ideals, and 
objectives, and are opposed to the aggressions 
committed against the United States; and 

Whereas the danger of unjust discrimina- 
tion and hostility toward the foreign-borr 
exists which would result in dividing our Na- 
tion along national and racial] lines, thereby 
weakening the united will and productive ca- 
pacity of the United States: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That this All-Harlem Victory Con- 
ference go on record as opposing any unjust 
restrictions and discriminations against the 
foreign-born nationals of enemy countries 
who manifest their loyalty to the United 
States and who are willing to contribute thei: 
substance and their skills to support 
country in its struggle for independence and 
democracy against the German, Italian, and 
Japanese aggressors. 


our 





A Father’s Farewell to His Soldier Son 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. C. W. (RUNT) BISHOP 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 22, 1942 


Mr. BISHOP. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I am inserting a very fine state- 
ment by W. Henson Purcell, of West 
Frankfort, Ill., made to his son Bill as 
he left for the Army: 


Well, Bill, your number is up. You are go- 
ing to the Army. There is a job of serious 
nasty, uncivilized business to be taken care of 
and you have been assigned a part in it. 

The task is unpleasant, repulsive. The < 
signment is different to anyihing that you 
had planned. Yet it is a privilege as well < 
a responsibility For only Americans—the 
pick of the Nation’s manhood—are eligible t 
march with Uncle Sam’s armed citizenry and 
participate in this grim game of war 

There is now but one thing to do. Make 
the most of it. Be a soldier in every sense 
the word. 

I told you, as a little curly-headed b: 
when you started to schoo] that I wanted yo! 
to endeavor always to be the best in your 
classes. I had no idea that you would achieve 
that distinction. I had not been that calibe: 
of student before you. But that kind of aim 
ing never has a bad effect on the score 

Then when you grew up and started think 
ing of your ‘irst job I told you that, « 
though you were employed at nothing 
important than ditch digging, I wanted you 
to try to be the best ditch digger on the 
I had no idea that you would achieve §1 
top-rank standing in your chosen 
I had not. But ambition and the 
ahead never kept anybody down 

Now, as you go with millions of other = 
from millions of other American home I 
want you to put all that you have into this 
business of soldiering. It matters not whethe! 
you ever wear bars or stars if you are man 
enough to be a good soldier. And being 


voce , 


will to get 











good soldier means more than drilling and 
marching and fighting—and dying 

It means living in a man’s world as a man 
should live. 

There is an inclination on the part of too 
many men, once they are in the Army away 
from the influences of home and family and 


reputation, to cut loose, go the gaits. There 
is in the Army, as in civilian life, every type 
of manhood and every social strata. Every 
man is on his own. The choice is yours. 

Men, like water, ultimately seek their own 
level in the Army as elsewhere. Don’t lower 
your standards, Bill. 

Then there is the matter of soldiering. The 
fellows who have difficulty with Army life are 
those who refuse to adjust themselves to the 
rigid discipline that, although stern and 
harsh, is as necessary as are guns and tanks 
and planes. The “yes, sir” men are those who 
get along in the Army. 

To attempt to buck the game is folly. The 
Army is bigger than any man in it. Failure 
to become a working part of it is the worst 
mistake any soldier can make. Army life is 
not easy. To cultivate a mental feeling of 
resentment and self-pity can only make it 
more difficult. That is true of any station 
in life. 

So I hope, Bill, that you will be able to 
accept your lot in this grim business as just 
another chapter in life’s exacting school of 
experience and endeavor to get out of it 
something worth while; something that will 
help in the years ahead. 

You can always find that something if you 
search for it. Never cease searching. 

I am saying these things to you—not be- 
Cause you are different to the millions of 
other young men who have gone and are 
going out to engage in this world contest in 
death—but because you are of my own flesh 
and blood. 

Because, man though you are, you will ever 
be that little boy of mine. 

The uniform that will shortly be issued to 
you stands for the high and noble principles 
upon which this Nation was founded and 
has since existed—principles that, to much 
of the rest of the world, are unknown. It 
stands for freedom among men and nations; 


the right to live and the will to let live. It 
stands for humanity, civilization, Chris- 
tianity. 


It has never gone to war except in defense 
of the principles for which it stands. It has 
never gone on a rampage of conquest or op- 
pression. That uniform, Bill, is the hope of 
Old Glory and 130,000,000 Americans. It is 
the hope of civilization. Wear it with pride. 

I remember well that day, almost 24 years 
ago, when, while sitting in a lecture period 
at Camp Gordon, I was handed a telegram 
that announced that you had made me a 
father. I was the soldier then. You were the 
war baby 

I remember the day, 4 months later, when 
I gazed for the first time upon your face. 
I remember every day of your life since that 
time. Ishall watch—and pray—every anxious 
day for your safe return. 

When you have a son of your Own sOme 
day, as I hope you shall, you will know what 
I mean. I hope your going to the Army will 
be more successful in freeing your sons from 
the scourge of war than was mine for you 

There are two things that I want to give 
you, Bill, as you go to join other fathers’ sons 
in this business of killing, from which God 
alone knows whether you will return. 

Both went with me to the Army 25 years 
ago. 

One is a khaki-covered textbook on mil- 
itary methods and soldiery. Peruse its pages 
and endeavor to master the art of being a 
good soldier. It may not bring you promo- 
tions and high honors, for there are in the 
Army, after all, more mere men than any- 
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thing else. But it wiil bring to you the sat- 
isfaction of doing well whatever you do. It 
will help you to learn more quickly what is 
expected of a good soldier. 

The other, also khaki-covered, is a Bible. 
Don’t feel that to take it is being sissy. There 
will no doubt be times when just to hold 
it in your hand will bring a mysterious com- 
fort. I confess that I read it but little while 
I was in uniform. Yet there were times when 
its nearness—the knowledge that it had 
stood the test of all time and countless other 
wars—seemed to sort of satisfy my longing 
for you and Mom—lull my homesickness for 
all the peaceful ways of life that had been 
disrupted by war. 

Take them, Bill, and use them. Make the 
most of the Army and come back a better 
man than when you left. There is, you know, 
@ personal as well as a nationai victory to be 
won. 

It seems a bit silly, doesn’t it, to send you 
away with a gun in one hand and a Bible 
in the other? The gun to kill. The Bible: 
“Thou shalt not.” There is no explanation 
except that the gun appears for the present 
to be necessary to our national security. The 
Bible has ever been our hope of eternal se- 
curity. 

Learn to use the gun, Bill, but rely, finally, 
upon the Bible. 

And may the Good Lord—although I con- 
fess it is a big assignment—watch over and 
keep you, and those who go with you as 
the guardians of American freedom, until 
the day—and may He speed the day—when 
we shall thank God for peace and a safe 
homecoming. 

So long, Bill. 





Republicans Wholeheartedly Support 
War Effort 


EXTENSION OF RFMARKS 
OF 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 22, 1942 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, a curious phenomenon of the 
peculiar times in which we are living and 
the unusual stresses we are undergoing 
is that about every so often somebody 
breaks out in a rash over the position 
of the Republican Party and of the Re- 
publican Members of Congress on the 
war question. They want the Members 
of Congress to declare that they are 
wholeheartedly for the war and seem to 
think that repetition of such declarations 
is necesSary to the sincerity of them. All 
of this is curious, because apparently 
those individuals who most loudly insist 
on these repeated declarations by Re- 
publican Members of Congress either 
fail to read or else they ignore repeated 
statements and declarations by the Re- 
publican leadership and the Republican 
Members of Congress as to our convic- 
tion that now that we are in this war we 
must fight it through to an absolute, de- 
cisive, victorious conclusion, regardless of 
the sacrifices and the costs. Most of us 
have said repeatedly that we must emerge 
from this war so powerful we will be able 
for a long time in the future to maintain 
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the balance in the scales of world affairs 
in favor of peace. This does not mean, 
however, that the United States must be- 
come an arrogant, imperialistic nation, 
determined to rule the world with a rod 
of iron or a bayonet of steel. 

The pecple who have been making the 
most noise about what they call isolation 
ism are the very people who themselves 
claim to be internationalists. It ought to 
be said that those whom they would casti- 
gate are not, and never have been, isola- 
tionists. In most cases they have been 
nationalists, but not isolationists. There 
is a lot of difference between the two. I, 
along with other Members of the Con- 
gress, have declared time and again that 
we must go through with this war to a 
decisive victory for the United States of 
America. Representative Martin, Re- 
publican floor leader of the House and 
chairman of the Republican National 
Committee; the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Ditter] chairman of the Na- 
tional Republican Congressional Com- 
mittee; numbers of Senators and Repre- 
sentatives all have, time and again, made 


| the very declarations that these super- 


patriots demand should be made. There 
are times when these demands for declar- 
ations from Republican leaders and Mem- 





vocabulary. 


bers of the Congress begin to look suspi- 
ciously like efforts by some individuals to 
create issues for their own aims and pur- 
poses. 

Another curious phenomenon is to be 
noticed and that is that those who, before 
Pearl Harbor, were loudest in their cries 
for war, over the radio, in the press, and 
from the public platform, are the very 
people who have, in most cases, managed 
to stay farthest away from the places 
where the fighting is going on. These in- 
dividuals would he contributing much 
more to the winning of the war if they 
were Out taking part in the actual! fighting 
than they do by staying safely at home 
yelling for others to rush out to meet the 
foe. 

Real patriotism is not a matter of a 
It is a matter of the spirit. 
There is no point to this of 
loud-mouthed declaimers demanding 


dusiness 


that everybody agree with them or be 
| branded as fifth columnists or derelict 
patriots. There is nothing unustal in 


this phenomenon which has been noted. 
It always comes to the surface in every 
war because there are always those indi- 





| 
| viduals who try to substitute ud nois 
| and many words for real action in 
defense of the Nation. 
Those who are always ready t 


themselves up as the keepers of other 
| men’s consciences, either political or oth- 
| erwise, are to be regarded with a good deal 
| of suspicion, because intolerance i 
ways their principal code. 
The individual who arrogates to him- 
| self the right to judge the thoughts and 
motives and patriotism of Members of 
Congress who submit their policies, thei 
acts, and their records to their constitu- 
ents for their approval every 2 or 6 ye 


! 
He 


| is undertaking a considerable task. 

| might be better employed backing up the 
butt end of a rifle than trying to butt tl 

| Opinions of everybody else out of the pic- 

ture. 
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Forests Are a War Front 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. THOMAS ROLPH 

OF CALI RNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 22, 1942 
Mr. ROLPH. Mr. Speaker, Senators 
and Members of the House from all far 


West States have been striving to se- 
cure adequate forest protection. As you 





know an original appropriation of $5,- 
000,000 was cut by the House to two 
millions. The Senate wisely increased to 
$18,100,000, but conferes reduced this 
latter figu » the original five millions. 
Fire } tection is a national] problem 
of prime imporianc: The eighteen 
million figure shculd be restored if any 
way is possible 
An editorial f the San Francisc« 
Call-Bulletin of April 17, 1942. sets forth 
[ y of aqdgequate ftorest protec- 
o! This article 1 be read by all 
Ame r It ij ptioned “Forests are 
avy fr ind fi ws herewitl 
For V ! Mucu Has BEEN 
I ( I MENACI 
} MW A NE 
iE S ¢ - 
I bee ne ve that 
{ M u 
oe f~ 
( ire is 
ft ft ce 
f t ‘ 1 pie 
a 
d 
} 
} f I 


There must be a loosening of priorities on 
pumpers, trucks, tools, and other equipment 
required by fire fighter: 

There must be a clearer understanding 
that fire fighters are opposing am enemy no 
less real and destructive than that confront- 
ing our soldiers; that fire-fighting tools are as 
essential as guns 

And there must be still more rigid control 
of forest travel and the closing of still more 
forests to public entrance 

In times of peace our forests rightfully are 
thrown open to the public recreational 
areas 

But we are at war. Many of the privileges 
of peace must be foregone, that of recreation 
in the forests among them 

Yet the forest services seem reluctant to 
disrupt their recreational programs 

They should understand tl most of those 
who vacation in our forest conscientious 
wocdsmen who thorot appreciate the 
present danger and w applaud, rather 
than resent. curtailment of their privileges. 


Our forests must be preserved 











The New Deal in State and Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 22, 1942 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following article by 
Matthew Gregory, from the Rhode Island 
Free Press: 














NEW DEAL IN STATI NATION—UNITY: 
AGAINST LABOR ER BATTLE RAGING—PRESS 
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business gave 5,000 answers to the question: 
What is the most important problem facing 
your business in the war years ahead? 

Well, if we were caught on the wave of 
antilabor hatred, we would expect American 
business managers to be worried more about 
labor and taxes, than anything else. But 
such is not the case. 

Fortune showed that only 5.2 percent of 
the managers considered labor problems other 
than shortages to be the primary problem, 
and 2.6 percent the secondary problem, to 
Fortune’s question. Taxes were considered 
the primary problem by a mere 4.8 percent 
and the secondary problem by 2.7 percent 
These are negligible percentages to a prob- 
lem blown by bigness to a size out of all 
proportion with the actual picture in this 
Nation today. 

What, then, did business managers con- 
sider the primary problem confronting busi- 
ness in the war years ahead? Not labor, not 
taxes, but shortage of materials Fortune 
reports that 374 percent of the manage! 
stated that shortage of materials was their 
primary problem—the highest percentage of 
any of the answers. 

That is quite an admission by the cham- 
pions of bigness, the poets laureate of na- 
tional unity. Not labor, not taxes, but short 
age of materials. Not labor, not taxes, but 
shortage of materials. Say it several times 
and get accustomed to its seldom-heard 
sound Then ask yourself who bears the 
brunt of national shame, who takes the rap 
It’s the underdog expected to pay the heavi- 
est portion of the proposed sales tax. And 
it’s labor. Every time 

Fortune quotes one manufacturer as say- 
ing: “There is no employer, if he is competent 
in his line, who does not know that the better 
the wages his product will permit him to pay, 
the better the product, and actually the less 
the cost of manufacture.” He suggests ad- 
justing wages periodically to the cost of liv- 
ing, holding real wages at a level 

That manufacturer was returning to the 
original sense of national unity urged by th 
President—unity of labor and _ industry 
against our con n enemies across the seas 

But replies must constantly be made 

zainst the unwarranted charges of bigness 
President Roosevelt, in tacit response to th« 
fallacy that strikes are hoiding up defense 
} 
t 








duction, cited figures issued by the Na- 
al Safety Council showing a 5-percer 





increase in industrial accidents in 1941 ove! 
1940. The President reported that industrial 
accidents in 1941 had cost 460,000,000 man- 
days of work, had killed 101,500 persons, and 
permanently disabled 350,000 others. 

Later, Senator JOSEPH F. Gurrery told the 
Senate that he had been informed by both 
the War Department and the War Production 
Board that “not a single man is on strike i1 
any plant in the country whose production is 





im} ant or essential to the war effort.’ 
This announcement rated exactly seven- 
eighths of an inch deep on an inside page 





t of the papers we saw, and we see quite 
few. Wonderful, isn’t it, to watch freedom 
e press in action? What a thing is na- 





rhe Pre nt, in press conference, said that 
intilabor propaganda is based on pure bunk. 
He explained that common head colds had 


sulted in man-hour losses twice as large as 
those caused by strikes. He gave clear indica- 


ion that he saw no need for antistrike leg- 
slation—and he warned that you can’t legis- 
late enthusiasm anyway. He said production 
was moving ahead on all fronts and the Na- 
on soon would be embarrassed by a short- 


Throughout the conference the President 
made clear his opposition to the current con- 
gressional uproar, backed by bigness, which 
is designed to beat labor instead of Hitler 

And what tl industrialists who 


don’t have an x d? According to 
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Glenn L. Martin, president of the Glenn L. 
Martin Co.: “The 40-hour week will not ham- 
per the aircraft industry’s production. There 
has not been a serious labor stoppage since 
December 7.” 

Added Tom Girdler, of the Consolidated 
Aircraft Corporation, “Labor is, with few 
exceptions, throwing itself unselfishly and 
wholeheartedly into the job of giving the 
country an air force.” 

On top of this, Donald M. Nelson, Director 
of the War Production Board, announced 
that our plane output is up by 50 percent 
since Pearl Harbor. He added that there is 
a lag in production, but nowhere did he say 
that overtime pay for labor was responsible 
Industrial output lags, Nelson said, because 
of (1) lack of war contracts, (2) shortage of 


materials and equipment, (3) shortage of 
skilled labor, and (4) technical difficulties. 
Wayne L. Morse, public member of the 


National War Labor Board, this week added 
his bit in attempting to prune the limbs of 
bigness, declaring himself definitely opposed 
to any restrictive legislation fixing a wage 
ceiling. 

Morse said he questioned seriously whether 
he elimination of overtime payments for 
work performed in excess of 40 hours a week 
would be in the interests of a sound war 
economy. Those who advocate the elimina- 
tion of overtime provisions of the 40-hour 


week, ne said, must show that “such pay- 
ments are injurious to the war effort of Amer- 


ican industry and to our war economy 

“The fact is that the wheels of production 
are humming, defense contracts by the thou- 
sands are being filled ahead of schedule, and 
our workmen are going about their jobs with 
set jaws that speak ill for the Axis Powers,’ 
he said. “Walk into any shipyard, visit any 
airplane factory, watct women by the thou- 
sands taking **p defense jobs, talk to work- 
men and to the leaders of labor as I have, and 
you will see for yoursel* that American labor 
already hard at work to win the war 
Would that some of its critics were doing 
much.” 


is 


as 





War—Victory—Recovery— 
Republicanism 


XTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM P. LAMBERTSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 15, 1942 


Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I enclose a remarkable address 
given at Washington, Kans., on the 
night of April 9 by the distinguished and 
able lawyer and long-time Republican 
leader of Clay Center, Kans., Judge W. 
T. Roche. I attach high praise to this 
speech and thoroughly recommend it to 
readers of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


Conformable to church liturgy which pre- 
scribes the reading of am appropriate chapter 
embodying the central thought to be ¢ 
veyed, we shall give you the lines written by 
John Stewart Mill, the great economist and 
political scientist, in 1860, which bristle with 
pathetic as well as prophetic v marvel- 
ously applicable to 2urselves and the peoples 
of the entire worl. today. I quote: “A people 
may prefer a free government, but if from 
indolence, or carelessness, or cowardice, or 
want of public spirit they are unequal] to the 
exertions necessary for preserving it; if they 
will not fight for it when directly attacked; 
if they can be deluded by the artifices used 


no 
165 


me- 


ng 


rv 
rvi 





to cheat them ut of it; if by momentary 
disccuragement or temporary panic, or a fit 
of enthusiasm for an individual they can be 
induced to lay their liberties at the feet even 
of a great man, or trust him with the power 
which enables him to subvert their institu- 
tions; in all these cases they are unfit for 
liberty; and though it may be for their good 
to have had it even for a short time, they are 
unlikely long to enjoy it.” We have in those 
few lines the essence of citizenship and the 
essence of Americanism. 

With grim realities staring us in the face, 
extending from the remotest parts of earth 
down to our very firesides, we compelled 
to make momentous decisions affecting the 
fEresent and future existence of our liberty 
and freedom. 

It has ceased to be a debatable question in 
this campaign as to how we got into this 
world carnage, but the paramount issue is to 
win it, and get the job done as speedily and 
effectually as possible 

Upon our decision and how well it is exe- 
cuted will determine whether we shall re- 
tain our independence and our individuality 
or be called by number and cringe under the 
heavy heel of a tyrant, either from outside 
or inside our own country 

We face a dark crossroads in a war-mad 
world and should fully realize the impend- 
ing danger and the neec for facts, not fic- 
tion; dynamic truth, not platitudes from 
those guiding our destiny. 

Upon this premise, prompted solely by a 
sense of duty as a citizen, I address you and 
shall endeavor to deal in the stubborn facts 
which confront us, and this we shall do with- 
out rhetorical flourish, or eloquence, 


l 
of the gesticulating 


are 


itorical 


nor with the bombast g 
demagogue 

At the outset let us make clear our posi- 
tion Our country is at grips with ruthless 
gangsters whose hands are stained with the 


blood of innocent victims of many 
The outcome will determine whether we shall 
continue to be free or compelled to submit to 
the same kind of tyranny that has been 
forced upon most of Europe and the Far 
East by the three demoniacs of Rome, Berlin, 
and Tokyo 


nations. 


Much is being said and more will be said 
about criticism, and in this connection it 
should be borne in mind that there are two 
kinds of criticism, constructive and de- 
structive, meaning helpful or hurtful 

Withered be the arm that would rise in 
opposition to our cause, and palsied be the 
tongue that would raise a voice of destruc- 
tive criticism or indulge in defamation of 
honest, efficient war effort. 

Lincoln, whom no one could justly accuse 
of being disloyal, gave the distinction in 
these words: “There is an important sense 
in which government is distinctive from ad- 


ministration. One is perpetual, the other is 
temporary and changeable. A man may be 
loyal to his government and yet oppose the 
particular principles and methods of 
istration.” 

These words were spoken by Lincoln, then 


aadmin- 


a Congressman, in defense of his condemna- 
tion of President Polk for provoking the 
Mexican War 

For clarification of this thought allow me 
to introduce our real Uncle San He is ne 
personified, neither is he a myth, nor is he 
the President, the Congress, nor any individ- 


mitable yet in- 


group. He is the ind 


ual or j 
le spirit of 130,000,000 of God-fearing, lib- 


visible 


erty-loving American citizens whose major 
thought and purpose is to protect, defend 
and preserve our charter of liberty. Your 


to have the blues, 


Party gets him 


Uncle Sam was never known 
except when the Democratic 
in the red 

Our first and most important job today is 
to bring Hitler, Hirohito, and their silent 
partner, Benito, to their knees before the bar 
of justice. where no punishment meted out 


to them will be adequate to measure in retri- 
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bution for the atrocity of their heinous crime 
against humanity 

With this first job finished then will come 
our second job of equal magnitude, but don't 
forget that first things must come first, for if 
we do not succeed in winning the war, there 
will be no second job to do 

Unfortunately, by reason of recent threat- 
ened purges for sinister political purpose, Vv 


are compelled to keep a vigil eye On our 


ond job for self-protection and in self- 
defense 

With the war over and won, we shall ve 
the assurance that our way of life will not be 
made over from without, and to win in task 
No. 2 will be a guaranty that American tradi- 
tion will not be scuttled from within 

The second gigantic job is going to be for 
the Republican Party to take er the man- 
agemen!. of this Government at its worst and 
bring it back to sanity, back to the funda- 


mentals of the founding fathers, upon which 
it has grown and developed du I 














century and a half into a refuge for liberty- 
loving peoples of every race, color, and t le 
upon the face of the globe 
Plainly stated, that second ) will be for 
us to save ourselves and our posterity from 
catastrophic debt, confiscatory taxé and 
planned regimentation, anc b g 
to require something more than plea 
rhetori« 
An all-out war cannot be v ed whi the 
new dealers continue their futile efforts te 
put over an economic and social new ord 
our domestic life They had better u 
the individual American spirit and \ 
go. It took that spirit to give u Y 
town, an Appomatox, a San Juan Hill 
the armistice at the Marne 
It was that intrepid spirit ) ille 1 
soul of our modern he Dou sM \ I 
in Luzon, and the same spirit s ed 
on the Atlantic seaboard on March 21 t 
when a Nazi sub was sent to the | 
the ocean by two Kansas boy t. Harry 
Epperson, of Scott City, and ! ier . 
Corp. Gordon Parrott, of my ho! NI 
ADJOURNMENT OF P rics t 
Be not deceived by the New Deal opiate f 
the adjournment of politics, for hat they 
propose for us to adjourn and }¢ ] t 
keep right on sputtering li l f 
firecrackers telling us the yw 1 be 
loyal is to support New D fo1 
all offices down to ity mayo! Gla e in 
upon their recent Washington Day banquet 
at Topeka and the more recent it Wich 
ind learn in their own wor h meal +» 
and how they intend t i ] t I 
quote: “We must win the 1942 
congressional down t State qd unt 
tickets.” 1 ld mak qui 
campaign : ive u ul x I ve - 
geance They have p 
chosen the field of batt 
( ] lg nd we ce t u ] % 
rules—no holds barred 
I have participated I 
Pr dent 1 23 bier 
paigns, but I have ne 
this 
No words of mins¢ nor f yone else 
should be necessary to convi1 y re f 
able person of his du I rd ; 


glaringly full of t I 
blundering that the re I 


and 
ana 


be ample to consign t t 
what Cleveland de ribe 
tud 

With 59 consecuti' f f 
accompanied with r i 
appropriations, and all spee 
echo from a rubber-stan ( re and the 
on the heels of all these em ( 
War crisis, necessitating 
in unlimited billions until t I 


to be raised to make r 
debt limit 

Our people are not I ther 
they complaining ab 





are 


tions 
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! fer rm lior l The policy seems to be the protection of 
to t will make the whirlwind labor unions, rather than the preservation of 
more dif withstar the American Union 

D t it you mighty tired during the If we had more backbone and fewer willow 










































































I ae watchir the New Deal job- spines in official positions the wage-and-hour 
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h f smack eir m hs every time a new bottleneck could be broken instantly by com- 
€ é y Vv innouncec nd a new appro- stop their captious 
I é on the job o1 


7 service, where 





























t bu fd ders were not 

, ‘ r ' r defense while m General Mac- 

4 e first thirty ns in Lewis 

I pending spree FREE BUSINESS ENTERPRISE 
N i t that time our Government was 3usiness enterprise requires labor, so is 
I doi noth for ae- labor compelled t« k ndustry for its 
[ N ave to prepare for war anc livelihood Each is dependent upon the 
me time Ww he Execu- ther. It has been our system of free busi- 
ow} ' ty 1 both ness enterprise t t made 1erica great and 
: me Core? I he P s dent ong. by rnishi he laboring man and 
eV } e all their a 4 lv with t means of existence from 
the Republicans profits from busine instead of from made 
Vv were 3 billions on New j the expense of t ayer, and we 
D ! ted by expert sleight-of- have surely had enough of that during the 
} j f erizer! cou : past 10 years 

! I } p oa 8 ae oe We may be thankful we had accomplished 
i epic ice ae so much before the Tugwell-Hcpkins-Wallace 
Jay and which ha era of day dreamers, with their imported theo- 

r battlenel ries d pl of regimer ' 
k x red hot from Improvident liberalism, and sterile Cema- 

t I wiul ; } j 
’ , yoguery have been < a rampage in Wash- 
p-anes ington during the past decade, and have 
} é 1 of the past wrought havoc with k ne de- 
’ rE fw : ing morale, mal labor willow-spined 
pete y of th nd clock-ey 
} tra nd how does it har- A nation industrially strong is half pre- 
tl p! nd pledges of pared to defend itself, and that strength, if 
é tion of boar wureau not crippled in peacetime, is available in 
die-har« bholder wartime, without a dollar’s cost or a moment 
K City a f lost time 

In spite of theit ks upon in- 
I pu A lif wl tn dividual enterprise, man} were able t 
ministration Willi weather the storm by « wing on reserves 
bholder’s paradise and often by using car 1 stock, which are 


bigger debts and deficl now through priorities forced to close their 
doors, thus cutting off the urce of revenus 
I y nly isan ntit through Federal income tax now sc badly 





, ! nove y needed in our ief c effor It does not 
it I now urg- require brains t that idle men and closed 

f t by the side shops } no income é 
had ordered Even the new deale f that now and 
f good farm 47 considering tax, which will 


sting John Q. Pt every ime he turns 





f e office é - Summed u} have dis- 

t il farn i ered they k f t laid the 
ea fal pro- lade ege 

effec fte I W neve neec » badly in 

Washington as capabl hip, not only in 
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v back to the f Hoover?” The 
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rather than the profligate program of bor- 
rowing and lavish spending long before any 
war crisis arose? 

What a comfortable feeling every mother’s 
son of us would have if we could, by some 
miracle, return to the days of Hoover and be 
rid of the cread, fear, and apprehension that 
beset us during these tragic days, and the 
long, lonlier, and sleepless nights that are 
still to come. No, friends, you are not going 
to be asked again if you want to return to 
the days of Hoover, for they know too well 
what an inexhaustible supply of answers are 
in store for them. 

APOSTATIZED REPUBLICANS 

There are yet a few apostatized Republicans 
who strayed off after false gods for a few 
gilted checks, and the army of die-hard job- 
holders who impudently inquire, “What pro- 
gram do you have to offer for what we have 
given you?” That is intended as a solar 
plexus. Wisdom de luxe 

A patient, bedridden for 10 long years, sup- 
plied the answer when he called his physician 
to his bedside and informed him he had 
decided to change doctors and was asked how 
he expected a change to do any good 

The patient feebly replied, “I have suffered 
all these years under your care, and I am 
daily growing worse, and I fear if I don't 
make a change I will need an undertaker 
instead of a physician.” 

If we get a few more hard jolts like we 
have been getting we are going to be needing 
first-aid treatment of the kind suggested by 
a fellow who was being trained in first-aid 









tor propounded this one: “Sup- 
pose €a man was very pale, sweating profusely, 
unconscious, bleeding from his eyes, nose, 
ars, and mouth, his skull fractured, back 
roken, arms and legs smashed, besides several 
t * injuries internal and otherwise. What 
would be the first thing you would do ina 

¥ ght pause a 
would bury 








~ 
me 


A change in doctors has often kept a fellow 
from attending his own obsequies 

As with men with political parties; there 
are two kind Those who do their best today 
and forget about it and those who promise to 
do something tomorrow and forget about it. 

If we uid only be enjoying today all the 
blessings we have been promised during the 








past 10 years, we n’t need to go back 
to Hooves I ybody else, for we would be 
enjoying parad instes of suffering the 
anguish of cur present Gethsemane 

What w vere promised and what we re- 
ceived, reminds one of the remark made by a 
kunk when the wind changed: “It all com 
} k t me 


DEMOCRATS TOOK OVER MANAGEMENT, 1914 


When the Democratic Party took over the 





management « ur Government in 1914, and 
in retaining control in 1917, it was done under 
the same kind of promises and pledges that 
e made in 1932, and were kept the same 
in both cast 
I 1914 a) ter of a century 
nuouw I ublicai ru it was turned 
| f T f Vitn 1 I aept ol on 
$1.000,000,000, but when we resumed control 
n 1922 it had been creased to twenty-six 





In 10 years we had reduced it to sixteen 
billi nd in 1932 it w only nineteen bil- 


the depression 


the New Deal came, then the Blue 
e, then the Triple A came, then 

y ime then the Work 
Administration and Public Works 


tration came, then three score emer- 





nini ir 
gencies with a like number of appropriations 





came, then the war crisis came, then appro- 
priations and au rizations in multiplied 
illions can d thei 1ill came. 
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We are not blaming Churchill for coming 
either, but we do think it time for the Re- 
publican party to come, and start pruning the 
Federal pay roll, including all the fifth col- 
umnists who have been petted and pampered 
at Government expense. 

It was certainly reassuring to see the Of- 
fice of Civilian Defense recently fumigated 
and partly purged of its unsavory featur 
and glamorous personnel of which it was 
composed. The American public was in no 
mood to take training in the Eleanor Glide 
while under intensive training to avoid hav- 
ing to learn the Axis goosestep. 

In an effort to excuse the terrible waste ¢ 
the people’s money, I recently heard a New 
Deal speaker boastingly say: “We spent bil- 
lions of dollars during the first World War, 
and we paid off $10,000,000,000 of that in 10 
years, and we can do it again Show me a 
democratic administration in all our history 
that ever left office with a reduction of tl! 
national debt and I'll show you an unrevealed 





he Democratic Pa ha a standing 
record of debts and deficits, left over for the 
Republican Party to pay. When they say, 
We paid off $10,00C,000,000 in 10 years, they 
give the wrong antecedent for “we.” It was 
during the Harding and Cool 
trations that “we,” the Republic 
paying on their debt 

Right here I want to make a prophecy 
When the Republican Party is again restored 
to power in 1944, and we start cleaning up 
the fearful situation, domestic and foreign, 
you will find them croaking and squawk 
because the job is not being done fast enoug! 
They know that the people will not return 
them to power until the job is finished, and 
the people have forgotten about it. 

Their squawking will become such a habit 
with them that when they rise in the morning 
y will begin paraphrasing the Lord’s pray- 
er in this fashion: “Give us this day our daily 

quawk,” but that is where they will stop, for 
the rest of it becomes very personal, by say- 

x, “and forgive us our trespasses.” 

The only old timers we have left are those 
vho can remember the squawk the Demo- 
crats made back there when the Government 

t appropriated $1,000 to furnish free gar- 
den seeds. How times have changed 

Contrary to Cleveland’s advice, the people 
are being taught today that the Government 

hould support the people instead of the peo- 
supporting the Government People are 

led to believe that the test of any Govern- 

ment is its ability to ring the dinner bell 

Lincoln’s advice to cut your own wood and 
it will warm you twice, is substituted for the 

eamlined notion Let the Governme! 

rnish the wood already cut and throw in 








ige adaminis- 
ans, did the 








the 





groceries.” 

The hue and cry heard on every hand 
me this and give me that, by tl gim- 
gang. In our detense effort it is gimme 

rter hours, le work, higher wage and 

yer profits, while our fighting men are 


itically calling 
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reduced the sugar acreage 17 percent 1 
made slashing reductions in other essential 
crops, which they now say will be needed to 
win the war. 

Britain had her Singapore in the southern 
Pacific and lost it for lack of proper defense 
Our Singapore is not located in the Pacific, 
but on every farm and ranch in our country 
where wheat, corn, hogs, and cattle grow, and 
with less-} ned economy such 
been getting and more old-fashioned farm 
freedom, the remotest ramparts of 
pore will never be scathed if tl 
ll the Japs on earth and those in the region 













a 
below 

The best spot in the world to start the fou 
freedoms is in the whe and cor fields of 
the American farmer, and it « I ( 


without the loss of a single life or a sil 
dollar. We would like to see the four free- 
doms tried out on the home track before we 
start on a world tour with them 
CRIMINATIONS 

Before we get far into this cam} n the 
invective barrage by New Deal candidates 
for United States Senator and Congressmen 
will carry increase, which will show the des- 
picable hypocrisy of their a 
They desperately cracked th I 
in the recent municipal campaign in Kansas 
City and lost the election, as they deserved, 
and at the same time they were frantically 
appealing for support fo. the election of 
New Deal mayor in Tulsa 
ure to elect their candidate would show dis- 
loyalty to the Government t l 
of prattle pervaded their recent pow-wow in 
Wichit 

I defy that “holier than thou ngl 
or by group, to name Republican mayor 
anywhere in our land whose loyalty does not 
measure up to that of Madam Perkins, and I 
will see that ouster proceedings are brought 
against him tomorrow 

Senator CapPer and our entire Republican 
delegation in Congress, by vote i speech 
were in ymplete harmony with 90 percent 
if Kansas sentiment both prior a1 ince the 
jul attack on Pearl Harbor 

Republicans not only from Kansas but of 
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ress to do other than support whole- 
eartedly the war efforts of the admin- 
istratio1 There is many a Member of 
Congress on both sides of the aisle who 
has called attention to—who will con- 
nue to call attention to—expenditurt 
nd act h impair that effort 
Any other coul Wol permit the bu- 
re a the experimenters, the crack- 
p to make it impossible, no matter 
how brave, how willing, how high th« 
( rage of our fighting men, to win this 
v Critics should | udged by what 
say, not b} t some newspaper 
umnist radio commentator says 
hey said, by the remedy offered. 


your representativ ha 
helpful cri and adi r to tl 
ration. That my efforts hay 
not a little succe own by 
1 viscousness nd e lack ¢ 








ers, some colum! 1 radi 
tors, some editol yhavec 
my ac S They t cannot 
exposure made of certain bad practic¢ 
My demand that men be permitted t 
work for national defense without paying 
tribute omething that gets under their 
h Racketeers ys condemn thi 
who throw the light upon their actions. 
Individua rou] inting special 
privil ng upon tne opportunity 
col illior f dollars from inno- 
nt v ms, ! : who expose 
hen Oth wl we are at wal 
uld distract 1 n of our peo- 
ple from the v effort by insisting that 
we now h down the § and Stril 
rrer I ir eX I nation and 
the w X r into some 
vh v d make u 
bordinate t overnment, 
y ) at tl nou in ir bitte 
f in ] m\ ( efforts 
Just long as I1 ain | as th 
Representative of t people of tl 





fear point ou e things which 
dey e our sold ur sailors, oul 
, , I C y j t I ’ tr {oO} 
ol e tnillr \ ( I must have t 
hi var—t Sl t tl remedy 
Mat re j ] e | n suggested by 
n Some, like over-all price fixir are 
{ { way to aao} I 
P ( oppone! y1 and they 
may ral They may distort and 1 - 
nstru They m ise falsel 1. But 
do not v TI t 1 has a way of 
ni! ou And, | me Ooppol- 
l offers, I w 1 I 
sila aaa 
Let Them Fight 
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{ contents of a 
Committee for a Jewish Army of 

and Palestinian Jews as published in the 
3ulletin on April 14, 1942, 
statement, in a concise and direct 
r, forcefully presents the most 


for t 


statement by the 
Stateless 


Dihil lalnhic 
Philadely lla 


Th 











ant arguments he organi 
+ ) fa Jeu h army to he bring abot 
{ nota vewisn army toi p poring aynou 


victory for the United Forces at the 
earliest possible date. 

Let THEM FIGHT—TWo HUNDRED THOUSANI 
SS AND PALESTINIAN JEWS ARE WAI 


Mosiiizep INTO A JEWISH AR 


Spring 
Hitler tin 
abd e ¢é ( 
est—fighti1 





Middle 
ird necessity, weakened because 


thei 


weakened in the 


ti I left to defend 





11¢€ l U ps 
I d And ad n other places of 
the y ] he battle for ir lives, our freedom, 
more fiercely than ever, straining 

\ urce of. the United Nations. But 


Britain is till waiting to call out 200,000 


i ! n in Palestine and among the 
] Jews of the world Here are fight- 
ng met h k the right to die fighting fox 
freedon cau everywhere and for their 
hom« ( Here is manpower wasting in 
len¢ be use sOme conservative ele- 
ments in Brita the stubborn shadows of 
N e Cl berla still, while the world 
goE p iz umes, think of Palestine in terms 
of yesterday How much longer can their 
de l hand of ye erday risk defeat after defeat 
for demccracy hen this spring may decide 
lr I I 
T} Sue where Hitler and Hirohito 
I clasp | ds over t grave of de- 
I I nere I d racy or tascism 
hol ( ] he Mediterranean 
he f Iran and Iraq—to the back 
d of Rus pen road to the con- 
quest of Inx sg here no question but 
th the Middle East will be the next great 
bat frol f l 4 And which will win 
this s} demo¢ or fascism? 
Hitler i iting d to the world: “The 





€ I \ room ¢ s th 
¢ I f € to wl the Jews ar 
i race, ol ni » Today tl 
Je h I ( er n onal affiliation 
n t f bac d th < to fight 
‘ every n f freedom is fighting 
ARMY T r IS NOT CALLED 
W r t at question this spring 
v t emberi that, within 75 miles of 
the Suez ¢ there waits a potential Jew- 
irmy of ! me ' asked Britain 
f he 1 t t fight fascism over 2 years 
I re till waitin in idleness, wait- 
( e Br h Government’s “Ye 
! kK 1 but the rignot to fight—t 
f u € t vn banne whereve! 
1 ¢ m 1 ¢ best us the Th 
I I € ht to fight the - 
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their native soil. Yet some unhappy 
ment in the British Government still cannot 
see what is so plain to see. In Malaya, in 
Singapore, in Burma, the people native to 
the soil were not given their chance to fight. 
The results are history 

Is the same mistake being repeated by the 
British in the Middle East because some Brit- 
ish colonial officials still think of Palestine 
with their prejudices and confusions of yes- 
terday? 

Is the same mistake going to be repeated, 
even though Winston Churchill has said: 


ele- 


“The crisis of manpower is at hand and 
will dominate the year 1942.” 
AN ARMY THAT NEEDS NO SHIPS 
What other source of manpower, of des- 


perately needed manpcewer, is there to defend 
the Middle East that will not consume price- 


less shipping space? Our soldiers, Britain’s 
soldiers, must go by sea to every part of the 
world. But here already ir the Middle East 
are thousands upon thousands of men who 
need no ships. Why nov call them now? 
Why not? 

Official, authoritative, expert opinion in the 


United States is asking that question with 
growing force each day Men of the highest 
walk of life--men who are closest to the 
facts—endorse the strategical and moral right 
of these thousands of Jewish soldiers to fight 
our fight with us; to fight their greatest 
enemy and ours, the Axis forces, who give and 


who will get no respite until vic ours 
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the war has been over for 23 years, but 
he still suffers its wounds. Jack Burk- 
hard was ready to give his life the 
field of battle, and now his Government, 
his present employer, seeks remov 
him from office contrary to law and 
against the great majority of the people 
he now serves. This is a matter which 
demands the immediate attention of 
every veteran and every veterans’ organi- 
zation in this country 

Mr. Burkhard was appointed postmas- 
ter on April 1, 1925, and has served con- 
tinually since that time. His 4- 
year term expired on May 28, 1941, and 
he now holds over. In accordance with 
law, the United States Civil Service Com- 
mission conducted an exa ation to fill 
the vacancy On August 12, 1941, the 
Commission notified Mr. Burkhard that 
his rating was as follows: 


on 


to 


tOurto 


Nin 


Zilil 


General a at a ea a 90. 20 
Veterans’ preference__-_-_- iat 10.00 
CS ns 

Mr. Burkhard was No. 1 man without 
the veterans’ preference, and he was the 
nly war veteran certified Notwith- 
standing this high rating, the President 
has sent the name of another to the Sen- 
ate for confirmation, the name of one, 
I am informed, that was third on the list. 


It is respectfully submitted, Mr. Spe 


er, that this recommendation by the 
President is contiary to law. While it 
true that tne appointment may be mac 
of any one of the three eligibles, yet the 
law provices that in the case ( 
good cause must be I f nt- 
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Jefferson Day Address of Hon. James 
A. Farley 


EXTENSION OF 
OF 


RON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 


REMARKS 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 23 (legislative day of 


Monday, March 30), 1942 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, on be- 
half of the senior Senator from New 
York (Mr. WaGNER!] who is unavoidably 
absent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a 
splendid addre red by Hon. James 
A. Farley at the Jefferson Day dinner of 
the National Democratic Club, Saturday, 
April 11, 1942. 

There being no obj 
ordered to be prin 
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SS GeCllve 
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aaaress 


RECORD, 
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I evs S sig! le t The 
pre ent nd offic N nal Demo- 
cratic Club and the chairman and members 

ie com ttee have done well to give cog- 
niz Ce he nece ties of war while recog- 

Zi an annive y of eat historical im- 
port the country, to the Democratic Party, 
and to this institution, that has for decades 
fostered 1 I f reat debt owed 
by the American people t Thomas Jefferson 

I kn that I bes fervent hope of 
every e here that peace, 1 matter how re- 
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W N l 


had been 


to infringe on what, u 
visionary security 

Our domestic troubles of the y thirties 
again were well on the way to solution when 
the present storm struck, first in Europe and 
then on both our coasts, with a suddenness 
the impact of which was rivaled only by the 
diabolical planning that originated its treach- 
erous initiation The infamy that was to 
cripple us strengthened our hearts and, in an 
instant, we were united. Our people, during 
4 months, have shown the world that 
mocracy can effect total endeavor with surety 
of purpose and ideals of sacrifice; that total 
efficiency can be attained and total victory 
achieved 

As a 


times oi peace 


p to then, 


early 


de- 


democracy we had our differences in 

In times of war, still as a de- 
mocracy in the best traditions of Jefferson, we 
stand shoulder to shoulder, without rancor 
and without envy, without party rivalry, with- 
out racial or religious bigotry. without class 
distinction, behind the chosen leader of our 
peopie, the Commander in Chief, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt 

In our varied spheres our duty is to do our 
daily jobs in such a way as our leaders think 
best. We have no right to complain if our 
habits of living are bent toward the better- 
nal effort. If that effort 





ne the cost, and the concept 
will be so convincing in its possibilities that 
no sane person will hesitate in giving all to 
the common cause we share 


days and was be- 
were as proportion- 


Jefferson had 
deviled by 


his bitter 


situations that 


ately perilous as are the dangers of the pres- 
ent But Jefferson carried through, and now, 
116 years after his death, his works still in- 


spire the citizens of this 
he helped to 
honor tho 
possible 


great empire of States 
In honoring him we 
e whose deeds made achievement 


What greater respect can we pay his 


create 





memory than to serve as he served and to 
carry on unselfishly those undying traditions 
he bequeathed a grateful citizenry. He gave 
his all for America. On the day set apart to 
honor him Americans are ready to give their 
ll that shrine of 


the torche he lit at the 


burn 


ilreedom may 





gh the ages 
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SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


TAT 
LIN 


April 23, (legislative 
March 30), 1942 


Mi 3YRD Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp 2 speech de- 
livered by me in Baltimore, Md., on April 
10, 1942, before the Maryland Commit- 
tee for Representative Government 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
a follows: 
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getting something out of the governinent and 
more of making sacrifices for their govern- 
ment. We are fighting for the very existence 
of our Republic; for the safety and security 
of our families and homes; for the preserva- 
tion of those freedoms that have been be- 
queathed to us as a sacred heritage by Amer- 
icans who fought and died that we might 
enjoy the privileges we have today. 

The greatest sacrifices will be on the battle- 
field. I grieve to say that before victory is 
won many foreign battlefields will be stained 
with the blood of the very finest American 
manhood. Those of us at home are under 
eternal bonds to keep faith with those who 
die to preserve our way of life, and the least 
we here at home can do is to make any and 
all sacrifices necessary to keep that faith. 

Victory can be achieved only by the pro- 
duction of more planes, more guns, more 
tanks, and more ships than the combined 
efforts of all our enemies, as this war is a 
mechanized war and will be won by the 
nation having the most effective modern im- 
plements of war. 

Whether we are new dealers or old dealers, 
conservatives or radicals, Democrats or Re- 
publicans, we are all now in the same box, 
fighting side by side and shoulder to shoul- 
der for the security of our country. War is 
no respecter of persons or groups, either on 
the battlefield or at home. We have con- 
scripted our boys to fight the war, and this 
was necessary, but since the very beginning 
of the European conflict we have endeavored 
at Washington to prepare for our own de- 
fense and still maintain the objectives of 
a peacetime economy—the actual operation 
of which makes shorter working hours and 
gives more and larger benefits to different 
groups. We have continued Federal relief in 
various forms, when employment is at its 
highest peak in our history. We have refused 
to curb defense strikes, and strong resistance 
is expressed by Government bureaus to the 
abolition of one single branch of the numer- 
ous alphabetical agencies at Washington— 
these agencies created to meet an emergency 
in peace but now continued throughout the 
emergency of war, even though they inter- 
fere directly with an all-out war effort 

France fell in June 1940, and her destruc- 
tion came from some of the very things that 
have and are now interfering with our pre- 
paredness effort. The fall of France was a 
warning in unmistakable language that 
Nation should proceed immediately to place 
itself in an impregnable position of military 


this 


preparedness. When France fell we were 
working 42 hours a week, by law. A day or so 
after the defeat of France I called in the 


Senate for suspension of all limitations on 
hours of work that our great resources 
could be mobilized for our military prepared- 
ness and utilize to the fullest extent neces- 
sary the }-bor of America. But, instead, on 
October 5, 1940, 4 months after the fall of 
France, the hours of work, by law, actually 
were reduced from 42 to 40, and practically 


so 


every manufacturing plant in America then 
reduced its working hours and went on a 
40-hour basis. The overtime had not then 





begun in alarge way. Then, 14 months later, 
came the disaster of Pearl Harbor, followed by 


defeat after defeat of the united forces in 
the Pacific. And now the Philippines are 
about to fall, after “eeds of gallantry which 


will write a new page in the world’s heroism. 
These grave and appalling losses give a physi- 
cal and tangible demonstration that we did 
not avail ourselves of those precious days, 
months, and years following the invasion of 
Poland and the fall of France to utilize even 
& small percentage of the potential capacity 
of America to produce those things so vital 
to protect us in this devastating war. 

In July 1940, nearly a year after the begin- 
ning of the war, our entire expenditures for 
national defense were only one hundred and 
ninety-four million, while in November 1940 











our national defense expenditures were only 
three hundred and ninety-three million. The 
$1,000,000,000 monthly mark was not reached 
until August 1941, 14 months after the fall 
of France. We were told yesterday by Sir 
Gerald Campbell, Britain’s Envoy Plenipo- 
tentiary, that England, with its much smaller 
population, is still ahead of America in war 
production. The delay in our preparedness 
efforts that existed in those months makes 
greater efforts and greater sacrifices more im- 
perative now. I have no desire to 
over old straw, but because we did not pre- 
pare sconer now we must prepare the quicker, 
regardless of cost and sacrifice 

Even our humiliating defeat at Pearl Har- 
bor and the defeats that followed have not 
changed basically some of our policies. We 
still stick to the 40-hour week in the face of 
an overwhelming public demand for its re- 
peal. Only recently the country was shocked 
to be told by Mr. Donald Nelson that we are 
operating on only a 50-percent war-produc- 
tion basis. At practically the same time re- 
ports by the British Ministry of Economic 
Warfare stated that German factories hit 
their highest production peak during this 
winter to reequip divisions to launch a 


thresh 





gigantic spring offensive. 

For many months strikes impaired seriously 
the defense effort, and even now have not 
been outlawed. A national labor policy has 


not been adopted, although a member of the 
National Labor Relations Board has stated 
publicly that such a policy is essential for 
unity between capital and labor, and this is 
obviously true. Not a single one of the 
alphabetical agencies, many having nothing 





directly to do with national defense, has yet 
been abolished. Fundamentally, and under 
the surface, many of our high officials are 





still attempting to maintain peacetime social 
gains, which mean shorter hours of work, 
more luxurious living, less personal sacrifices 
at home, and greater privileges, and this in 
the face of the most desperate war that this 
or any other nation has ever been engaged in. 

At Camp Pickett, Blackstone, Va., as well 
as elsewhere, I think, throughout the c 
try, a free American citizen cannot 
work as a skilled or semiskilled 
a Government project without 





un- 
obtain 
mechanic on 
first joining 








and paying tribute to a labor union. In fact, 
at Camp Pickett, the United States Employ- 
ment Service, financed out of the people’s 
taxes, is acting as a recruiving cy, not for 
the contractors who do the work but for the 





union, and is referring applicants for >mploy- 
ment to the union so as to maintain a closed 
shop for skilled and semiskilled workmen in 
this essential Government work roof 
of this statement Senator Byrrp ex d to 
his eudience a card signed by Roy 





E. Childs, 
local agent of the United States Employment 


Service, this card being addressed to F. C. 
Ccdding, business agent, Carpenters and Join- 
ers Union, No. 1534, union office, Blackstone, 
Ve, by which Mr. Wade R. Chatham was 
certified to the union for employment, pro- 








vided, first, that Mr. Chatham paid a $42 
initiation fee and dues to the union. This 
Senator Byrp characterized as ‘‘an indefen- 
sible effort on the part of an ney of the 
United States Government to recruit mem- 
bers for the union and to prevent Americans 


from working as free 
work ”’| 

For 30 months after the invasion of Poland 
our war effort straggled along it a head, 
resulting in confusion at Washington so fan- 
tastic as to be almost unbelievable. It was 
during these months that it was so essential 
to make progress because, from the beginning, 
time has been the controlling factor in this 
war, Our enemies strike without warning 
It was only on February 18, 1942, that Donald 
M. Nelson was appointed Chairman of the War 
Production Board. This act, belated as it 
was, has been the most constructive of our 
war effort, and some of the confusion, Jeal- 


agents on vital defens 


with 
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existed in Washington from tl ning of 
the European war have been elin ted. Mr 
Nelson has already done work of the greatest 
and most constructive characte! 

I am confident that the p é n- 
medirtely following the fall of Fi , a 
head, with power to act, in con f ! 
production program, would have e1 this 
country to protect itself in the Pacif t 
the same time, enabled us to render much 
more valuable aid to those w! ‘ i g 
for our joint cause in the w EY now a 
procurement director, with powe 
Mr. Nelson’s general direction, 
appointed, and the different agencies of Gov- 
ernment continue to bid against t r to 
obtain their supplies and equipment; and, so 
far as I can ascertain, while substant we 
has been given Mr. N yet 
one of the numerotrs war boards h 
been abolished, and all of this in the f of 
the fact that we are confron with al - i 
nists, cruel and ruthles exceedin 
effective, who Keep no ho k € pt 
those set up by their dictator nd W re 
guilty of treason if they dare t 

Today, in this very hour, the tb 
in all history is in the offing. Germany and 
Russia are mobilizing their va ! ce f 
nen and material, soon to begin battle, the y 
like of which the world h er k 
The outcome of this battle is of deep concern 
to America. If Germany conquers Ru 
wa will be lengthened for years, and the final 
bur¢ of crushing Germany will fall ’ 
America. If Russia win 1 v be 
easier. We must help Russia I f 
our capacity, anc this we can ly do effec- 
tively by stripping our Nation f ( I : 

D t let us deceive ourselve W re in 

a We u I ed 

: wer of J 
now see the result 

When is Congress and the administration 
going to say to all « ses of Ir citiz 
“You can have no spec p 1 this 
emergency”? Say it to tt 
the farme rs cw s nev 
and large t he bureaus that 
try to pe I 
not contr t Al 
cial privi 3 

r W net ] but 
shingt ‘ The t of 
Washington mus I rst 

Lately we hay 1 - 
nists who are tryin tl 
by better preparedness, v é é 
talk eels ( bu- 
reaucracy at Was i rfer- 
ing with a total war effor 

After all, this is a « ( 
are fighting f is to ( t 
institutions of govs ur f f 
sp h and expressio1 
the right to discuss thuse things | done - 
by our Gcvernment S 4 Z of I 
count! no matter hov ) n be 
or how important he may be e! 
condemn each and every obst to our de- 
fens } alw AyS pl qaea i i~ 
tior i You ] 
the 40-hou 
th I ie 
dustries QC cl - 
eering, ( é 
and waste in the prep é 
we have the right, t to dema tl resig- 
nation of Madam Perkins 

On the same day when the stigr f sixth 
columnists was laid at the d of th riti- 
cizers of our war effort at W 
greatest modern American |! Douglas 
MacArthur, said in Australia 

“One cannot wage war under ent con- \ 
ditions without the support of pu opin- 
ion, which is tremendcusly 1 by the 
press and other propaganda fc s. Men will 
not fight and die without knowing wh hey 
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are fighting and dying for. The care with 
which the enemy keeps the truth from his 
people and tries to incline their minds to- 
ward certain channels and to implant certain 
ideas shows the weight he lays upon it. In 
the democracies it is essential that the public 
should know the truth.” 

if I could, I would adopt a simple slogan 
for the unification of America It is this: 
Excluding information of value to the enemy, 


} 


the American people should know in this 
grave emergency the whole truth, fully and 
progressively, so that by united action and 
universal sacrifice we can meet our perils and 
perform the colossal obligations we have 
undertaken for the giory and welfare of our 
Republi 
Our Governn nust be stripped of nei d- 
aus and unnecessary activities 
€ at $2,000,000,000 each year 
can be saved in nondefense spending and 








have given a detailed schedule 
Here it i 
Abolish the Civilian Conservation Corps. 
Abolish the Nati Youth Administra- 
t] 
At h the Work Projects Administration. 
Abolish the Farm Security Administration. 
This will save approximately $1,500,000,000. 
l t f encie were created for the 
me emergency of the depression. 


» other $500.000,000 can be saved in de- 


purchases and all public works 














not directly connected with the war effort, in 
reducing the overhead expenses of the De- 
partment of Agricult lucing the ap- 
propriation f he and domestic 
consul f mmodities, and 
in eff lian depart- 
mie I eeded employees 
t eiense projects 
All of it has been given in every detail. 
When you paid your taxes on March 15 you 
were given a taste of what high taxes mean, 
but that w not! y compared to what you 
I pay f dy tax bills are 
I pe ease 0 percent the 
pl it s y the begin- 
nil Our v expenditures can be 
fir y First, a duction of 
I € econd, by increased 
t | I But ev with 
t { A I A Cc I ten p ted 
ur t expenditures will 
be | tax I The balance must 
I 1k deb 
W 000,0( duction in non- 
I i Mar n¢ Mary- 
e & € l as ich would 
€ y f $40,( 000 a ye Th 
X pala by Maryland 
y é qd this meal that 
é i spending would 
f f t 1 i me 
| Mar i 
Vi I e hav tV ea I 
auril } 
V W I I mi we 
] i V 
t ] i em- 
r 099 
oa TI Ans we t 
M t e bloated bu- 
( iu on t 
V e pe etime ¥V te 
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Now, let us see what it would do to relieve 
the fantastic congestion and confusion at 
Washington ‘he adoption of this recom- 
mendation would release for war purposes 
10,000,000 square feet of floor space. All of 
this is not in Washington, but it would do 
much to relieve the congestion there. It 
would release 100,000 employees over the 
count as a whole who could be used in 
those agencies essential to the war effort. 
It would release a large number of auto- 
mobiles and save tires. It would save paper, 
typewriters, adding machines, and other 
things essential. 
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Our country should be nized for two 
general purposes: First, this vast, complex, 
confusing org ion of the Government 
should be stripped of all 1 ssentials, with 
the sole purpose of prosecuting the war to an 
early victory; second, to adapt our civilian 
activities to alterations necessary for our war 
effort. 

We have unexpended balances of $100,000,- 
000,000 for defense. This about one-third 
of our total national wealtl This war will 
not be won merely by making appropriations. 
It would be tragic 1 long and costly 
war to save democracy and then lose democ- 
racy at home 

What we must do—and this immediately— 
because we cannot win this war without na- 
tional unity and a vastly improved war-pro- 
duction machinery 

1. Congress must eliminate profits on war 

I able rate on invested 
es to Officials of com- 

nt t and unwar- 
in the higher brackets 
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I ! i ) ongress, sO 
that the bickerings between labor and capital 
will ceas This labor policy, in my judgment, 
should provide for a 48-hour week and over- 
tim«e aft ha It should abolish 
double , 2 C 1 Sundays It 
hou free i n cy the conten- 
t ques f e clos¢ p, so that this 
will be re iting issue t 
s d } bit eff ] unions to 
force Ame! ( el t 1 the unions 

pay é order to obtain 
work ¢ C ernment ¢ n and wal 
¢ It sl w strikes for the 
pel P em ‘ I e that all 
di é I by e! ithority 
ul 1 nat lat } pted b 
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We should elimi ery public expend- 
iture not ¢€ ntial t ur war effort. It will 
be } nful t C this. but $2.000.000.000 of 
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tl War Production 
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least, of those agencies of Government that 
make and sign the contracts. 

5. The Congress should proclaim that no 
special privileges of any character will be 
granted to any class of our citizens, as long 
as the emergency continues, whether in ex- 
cessive war profits or in special privileges to 
labor, to farmer, to pensioners, or to those 
on relief. In this time of common sacrifice, 
our Government cannot afford to give special 
privileges to any class or classes. 

Patriots from Maryland and Virginia labored 
prodigiously that we and other generations 
of Americans might live in freedom under 
the self-government of democratic institu- 
tions. If their sentient spirits could look 
down and speak to us, what would they say? 
They would, I think, say something like this: 

“Be true, Virginians and Maryianders, to 
the traditions and high ideals of America 
and of your States. Make no compromise with 
those ruthless dictators who seek to destroy 
free people everywhere in the world. Have 
the mind and soul to meet great events, as 
all Americans have met great crises in our 
histcry. Muster every quality, every virtue, 
and every trait that is lofty and fine in 
America. Stand erect in the sight of God and 
man, fearing no one, ready in body and spirit 
to meet whatever challenge may come, in the 
supreme confidence that a people of a just 
cause ultimately will triumph.” 

America will win this war. We have before 
us the tragic example of many conquered 
peoples who were once free and who are now 
slaves 

Pray, God, we wiil fight in the spirit of 
George Washington in his day, and in the 
spirit of Douglas MacArthur in this day, until 
victory 1s ours, 





Today’s Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 23 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 30), 1942 


Mr. WILEY Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an address on the subject 
Today’s Crisis, deiivered by me over sta- 
tion WISN at Milwaukee, Wis., on April 
14, 1942. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Fellow Americans, the next 100 days may 
be the most significant period in the history 
of the world 

Not with 
defeatist attitud 
questions: 

In the next 100 days can the United States 
get so synchronized in its production that it 
can start a real offensive and get sufficient 
aid into the East so that India and Australia 
can be saved? 

In the next 100 days can Hitler push back 
Russia beyond the Caucasus, pushing Russia 
out of tl 1 

Will Vichy : 
for the Axis? 

Will Turkey, because of force or promises 


of fear, nor with a 
do I ask the following 











avy into the battle 





from Hitler, join the Axis and threaten the 

lt of the oil supplies of the Near East? 
Nill Spain, together with France, join the 

Hitler adr in North Africa? What will 








happen to Corregidor and to India? Will 
Japan join for with Hitler in the Near 












These are the questions which may be 
answered in the next hundred days, and it 
is up to us to chart our course to meet any 


eventuality. 
America did not want this war. We were 
attacked. We now are not simply fighting 


for our liberty and our way of life—democ- 
racy all over the world is in a fight for her 
very existence. 

Let me pose two questions: 

In the field of the political, shall the hands 
of the clock be turned back a thousand 
years—back to where men are slaves again? 

In the field of the religious, shall the hands 
of the clock be turned back more than 2,000 
years—back to where the doctrines of the 
Man of Nazareth are no more? 

We know that the ideas expressed in our 
Declaration of Independence and in the Con- 
stitution of the United States—the demo- 
cratic way of life—have in some measure 
sprung from the concepts of religion. Democ- 
racy practiced by good men is the Golden 
Rule in action—do unto others as you would 
be done by. It is a war of thought and life. 
And we believe that on this continent at least, 
no dictator shall dominate the minds of 
men—the channel through which God’s in- 
spirational ideas are fed. 
The enslaved nations from which many of 

spring—France, Belgium, Holland, Po- 
land, Norway, Denmark, Czechoslovakia, 
and Serbia—are still thinking freedom’s 
thoughts, and with our help these unfet- 
tered thoughts will spell the doom of the 
Axis Powers. 

Of course, we are fighting for home and 
country, but w are also fighting for an 
ideal, for things of the spirit, for the un- 
fettered mind, for human dignity. Only in 
a democracy—where the minds of men are 
free—do we find that respect for the human 
dignity of the individual which differen- 
tiates democracy from totalitarianism 

Under the Stars and Stripes, we believe 
in the intelligence and the integrity of the 
average man. Under the swastika the aver- 
age man does not count; he is not supposed 
to have enough sense to decide things for 
himself, and therefore he must be governed 
by master men who have absolute power over 
the public and private life of every citizen. 
The Axis Powers hate democracy because they 
know that the freedom of man exemplified 
in a republic is the fruit of religion. 

“I was born free,” Paul said; and he also 
said. “Now are we the sons of God.” 

As freemen we recognize the need 
straight thinking—thoughts of freemen 

The Master recognizing the importance 
of right thinking, said, “As a man thinketh 
In his heart, so is he.” 

Here in America we are thinking thoughts 
of freedom as never before in our lives—as 
cur forefathers thought them. Witness the 
preamble to the Constitution: 

“We, the people of the United States, in 
order to form a more perfect union, estab- 
lish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, 
provide for the common defense, promote 
the general welfare, and secure the blessings 
of liberty to ourselves and our posterity, do 
ordain and establish this Constitution for 
the United States of America.” 

Witness the language of the 
of Independence: 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident: 
That all men are created equal; that they 
are endowed by their Creator with certain 
inalienable rights; that among these are 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness; 
that to secure these rights, governments are 
instituted among men deriving their just 
power from the consent of the governed.” 
We have inculcated into our very economy 


us 


of 


Declaration 





that it is the function of each citizen to do 
justice, to love mercy, and to walk humbly 
before our God 


The democratic way of life which we ex- 
perience in this country is a growing thing. 
As man grows and appreciates the things of 








the spirit, democracy will grow. It is an 
attitude toward life which each member of 
the American social order possesses. 

Of course, if individuals are bad, this is 
reflected in our system. But we have it in- 
grained in our very being, that the price of 
freedom is eternal vigilance 

Here we are attempting to approximate 
the brotherhood of man—this is a religious 
idea—and here we sense that man’s big pur- 
pose is to grow toward a unity which means 
freedom for men to develop and grow. Under 
our Republic, the reins of government rest 
with the people, though they exercise their 
control through their public servants. Here 
each citizen has a full and equal opportu- 
nity in shaping the life of the Nation 

Him Whom the Christian world calls Mas- 
ter was a great democrat. He was constantly 
impacting His followers with great dynamic 
ideas. His life was the embodiment of call 
to service 

He recognized that the rich in worldly 
goods and the poor, all needed help. The 
daughter of the rich ruler, the son of the poor 
widow, the man witrout friends at Bethesda, 
and the man with friends at Capernaum, all 
received His consideration. Not once did He 
manifest the dictator spirit. Not once did 
He attempt to groove thinking or to put men 
into a rut. He lifted them up on to the 
mountain peak—where they could see. He 
knew that the urge had to come from within, 
and His was the job to create in each man 
the desire to seek and find. 

He taught that when man sought for free- 
dom and justice—when man would choose 


to feed his soul on the bread of life—the 
larger life would open up to him 
The Axis powers would have us believe 


that we should feed our souls with the ma- 
terial philosophies of men, the thought that 
there are master races and races to be en- 
slaved, that wars and greed and injustice 
make for “the new order.” We know that 
such thinking leads onty to rotten politics, 
to a degenerate race, and to poverty and in- 
justice and international strife. We know 
that such teachings bring tyranny—-in man- 
agement, in labor, in politics, and in goy- 
ernment. We know that such thinking leads 
to decay and the turning of the hands of 
the clock back, and we reach the conclusion 
that only through religion will there be a 
re-education of those values which make for 
freedom and progress in the.people 


In America we have multiplied the pro- 
ductivity of our soil and our factories. Here 
we can produce an abundance for all. But 


our problem now is to apply in a more real- 
istic way the doctrine of being our brother’s 


keeper. This does not mean that we shall 
make meu dependent, lazy, and make of 
them chiselers and grafters—no, it means 


that in our quest for more biessings of lib- 
erty we will make them independent, men 
who can stand on their feet and do things, 
with the light of independence in their 
souls. 

The crisis we are in calls for a reinvigo- 
rated spiritual crusade which will result in 
ennobling our very souls, which will bring 
about a higher comprehension of the m2an- 
ing of God, a more compelling sense of duty, 
a scorn for thing that unman, a full and 
comprehensive grasp on our obligation to the 
state, and a rededication of ourselves to the 
principles of liberty and the dignity of man 
This is the stuf that builds a nation strong 
We the people know that this Gevernment, 
which is born of the Magna Carta, of the 
Constitution, and the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, belongs to us. It does not belong 
to any group of officeholders, or any party in 
power, or to any special interest group-—ir 
war and in peace this is a government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people. 
We have faith in the Common man, in the 
upward-climbing average man, in his ability 
to meet the challenge of this day sincerely, 
unselfishly anc sacrificially. 
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We know this is a struggle for all that we 
hold dear—for supreme _ values Conse- 
quently, we will not permit rumor and 
propaganda to upset our peace. The more 
severe the challenge, the greater will be our 


faith 





Wartime Situation 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 23 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 30), 1942 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the RrEcorp an 
livered over the Columbia Broadcasting 
System on April 10, 1942, by Albert L. 
Warner, Columbia Broadcasting System 
news analyst, on the wartime situation 
in the United States. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 
as follows: 

Civilian morale, wartime restrictions, and 
the situation in the United States imme- 
diately following the fall of Bataan were dis- 
cussed by Albert L. Warner, Columb i 
casting System news analyst, in a 
over Columbia network from Washi! 
Thursday, April 9. His 
series of Columbia Broadcasting System dis- 
cussions by its expert newSmen from 
11:15 p. m., eastern war tims 

Warner said 

“And-so Bataan has fallen. At the end of 
4 months, 36,000 men under the American 
flag have been overcome. For 4 months they 
fought against an enemy hav 3 and 
4 times many men. The} tood up 
against the strafing machine guns Of enemy) 
planes, against dive bombers and y 
bombers, against warships and armed barges, 
and landing parties. They knew the v 
ness of exhaustion, they saw their con 
killed, they saw their food 
cut, they saw their hope of aid 
home country fading away. They tightened 
their belts and prepared for the n t 
Nothing could detract from that gallant 
stand. But those 4 months of resistancs 
could only be fully worth while if the vi 
example of Bataan had been rousing thi 
country here at home to a remotely |} 
course of unwearied, wholehearted act 

“Has it affected our thinking? I think i 
has he change was finally symbolized th 
week. The Treasury chans 
Defense bonds to War bonds 
title at least swept the country wv anothe! 
symbol he title ‘Defens« 
the War And every major ofl ] 
cer here began 
offense, and such was the 
of public opinion that Washington had t 
produce cautionary words, lest an imn iat 
large-scale American attack be expected 

“Have these 4 months affected our military 
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activity? Look for the answer in the smoking 
guns of our warships, in Amer n wings with 
American pilots over the Pacific, over Burma 
and China and the Indian Ocean; see the - 
peditionary force in Australia and Ireland 
contingents of Americans in 9 10 place 
more millions registered under selective serv- 
ice, an Army steadily mobilizirz 

“Has our production of weapons been af- 
fected? Well, for just one matter, recall the 
goal of 60,000 airplanes fixed in the immediate 
shadow of Pearl Harbo1 Some thought it 
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Was a ge objective, bi 
would really be reached 


Chief Donald Nelson gives 


it they doubted if it 
and now Preduction 
assurance we are 








abreast of the schedule 

“But the story of the men who fought in 
Bataan may bring up even more pertinently 
he s y of civilians in the United States as 
the the fifth month of our active par- 
t n in the war. What's happened to 
civilians and civilian industry during 4 
I ths of We might put, first of all, the 
i hat ey have sent their sons and hus- 


I urmed services; now every man 
from 19 to 45 is registered for possible duty 
» standing long, unpaid watches as air- 
they’re learning first aid and 
x Red Cross work; they are be- 


ardens 





ginning really to open their homes in hospi- 
tality to soldiers: they are contributing their 
blood for transfusions; they are engaged in 
varied « lian defense—and it isn’t dancing 
The civilians have made sure of that. They’re 
buying war stamps and bonds; they are pay- 
! xes higher than ever before. A tax bill 
which «¢ ble personal taxes is pending. 


ngress on that 


There has been no hurry in Ct 


























bill, but not becau individual citizens 
have complained 
I heard a man say today, and I don’t know 
v he uld not have been telling the 
trutl he said: ‘My wife and I falsified our 
income-tax report a little—falsified it so we 
could pay a tax Civilians in factories and 
C e farm re working longer hours; 
there’s been a notable hue al cry over the 
40-hour-week legislation fithout going 
into the merits of that, these last weeks have 
ren d what is generally admitted to have 
be V t deterrert to round-the-clock 
1 round-the-week production. They have 
the way to ending double time for 
or any extra pay for Sunday, if it 
with 1an’s first 40 hours of work. 
D i Nelson, it may now be dis- 
wi ide the first suggestion to the 
Presid end Sunday double time. Two 
d later President advanced the idea 
Within week the Congress of Industrial 
Orga! nd ican Federation of 
) f pproval; this week the United 
a bile Workers endorsed the idea and 
booed the handful of delegates who opposed 
“The ver-all average workweek for civil- 
i 1 plants producing munitions is 48 
i In the bottleneck of machine tools 
erage hours are 55, and in some 
s high as 70 
By t way, it was interesting to hear 
I y Br left-wing labor leader of the 
I f ist, speaking to a Congress of In- 
O mations gathering here re- 
cent uling for the speed-up labor 
t plants of the country 
I been fe rt ed 
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auto-making plant, piece by piece. There is 
no auto industry; it’s gone to war. 

“Huge tanks are coming off assembly lines 
like elephants in a circus parade. The Wash- 
ington Star correspondent reports today that 
Detroit is producing antiaircraft guns like 
nickels from a slot-machine jackpot. Of 
course, you can be too much of a Pollyanna 
about all of this; it would be folly to forget 
the people who grouse and complain; it would 
be folly to overlook—and how could they be 
overlooked?—rising prices and profiteering 
and the continued competition of group in- 
terests and the occasionally unfair grabs for 
higher wages and the excessive profits of a 
Jack & Hines, Inc. And the penalties as- 
sessed upon a company like Hoover Vacuum 
Cleaner for allegedly diverting aluminum 
from war use. It would be foolish also to 
overlook the fact that, according to the Gal- 
lup poll, a good majority of the people want 
a lid on all that—want a definite program for 
sharing the burden. And we might remem- 
ber, too, the B. N. Baruch plan for an over- 
all ceiling has been lying around for a long 
while, and the administration hasn't picked it 
up yet. 

“But so great has been 
civilians in these 4 months 
dustries are on their way out and whole new 
industries are on their way in—war indus- 
tries. And 5,000,000 people are in process of 
changing their jobs and 10,000,000 are join- 
ing or will join them soon in war production. 
Mr. Nelson says we are in the midst of a 
conversion, which is changing the whole face 
of American industry. 

“The War Production Board has just issued 
an order to stop construction except for war 
work No construction hereafter without 
permission You may make necessary re- 
pairs and you may build within the limits of 
$500 on a home, or $1,000 on a farm, but 
there you stop. Shortly also there will be 
an order prohibiting the use of hundreds of 
products Under existing and projected 
orders, the entire consumers’ durable-goods 
industries are ended for the duration. Many 
of these goods are in stock; they won’t run 
out for a while. And many people are al- 
ready supplied, but it won’t be very long 
before the drastic change is apparent. 

“Bring up to date some of the curtailment 
and stop-orders and see how it affects or 
soon will affect the uncomplaining citizens of 
this country. Start on your wearing apparel— 
ju probably know all about no cuffs on 
ur trousers, no pleats, no belts on coats, 
no suits with two pants, no vest for a double- 
breasted coat, and no dress suits with those 


the change for 
that whole in- 


ye 
y 


long tails. Did I hear someone say ‘thanks’? 
Incidentally, the Tokyo radio seems to be 
worried about those trouser cuffs. It said 
this today: “The edict against cuffs shows 
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will do. If you live on a farm, you can build 
a chicken coop or an outhouse, but what else 
can you put up for less than $1,000? 

“Now, go around inside the house and look 
with satisfaction at your furnishings, if you 
have them. Look at that toaster, that re- 
frigerator, percolator, waffle iron, or orange 
squeezer, because they won't be making them. 
Yo know, of course, that when there’s a 
knock at your door it’s not the vacuum- 
eleaner man offering to clean your rug, and 
if you don’t have a mechanical washing ma- 
chine don’t expect one—not even for Christ- 
mas. That’s too far off. Don’t use a flatiron 
on your husband because the flatiron can’t be 
replaced, and if you want to swat a fly this 
summer go back to using a newspaper, but 
the payer for newspapers is becoming a little 
scarcer. No new radios are being, made, so 
look after th:.t old one. 

“Upstairs, curling irons are out, perfumes 
will be simpler, and you'd better save the 
empty tube of toothpaste if you want any 


more. The production of razor blades is 
limited. The Office of Civilian Supplies says 


there will be enough. As always, there will 
be one blade a week on the average but some 
men don’t shave on the average. 

“Now, go into the kitchen and look into 
the food situation. Not bad at all, but 
sugar is to be rationed and the distribution 
of supplies of tea has been cut. The tin 
has been cut in tin cans and many cans are 
being replaced by other containers. You are 
guaranteed he-man’s soup because a can of 
it must contain a specified amount of solids. 
The top of the bottle of beer won’t be tin. 

“The President, by the way, hopes you 
may be able to get off the new type top 
more easily and quickly. 

“Just outside the house, keep an eye on 
Buster, for if anything goes wrong with that 
lawn mower he knows you can’t get another 
one. By the way, metal toys are eliminated, 
of course, and lead soldiers, and if you give 
jewelry to your sweetheart, she knows it’s 
the real thing for you may buy expensive 
jewelry, though the fastenings are becoming 
limited, but the cheap kind, which requires 
a metallic finishing, that’s a problem. Orna- 
ments of wood are coming in. 

“On a hot summer day it will be more 
dificult to make a rum drink. The molasses 
is needed for war. And you know that the 
Sugar supply has limited the production of 
soft drinks. As for sports, if the average 
citizen has any time for them now, well, the 
production of golf clubs was ordered stopped 
today. There’s no rubber for the centers of 
golf balls anyhow. Reclaimed rubber may 
be used for other balls but how long that 
lasts is a question. Hang on tightiy to your 
bathing cap and don’t expect to get any 
picnic stove. No more outboard motors and 








fishermen must use reconditioned tackle. 
“At the restaurants the juke box is on 
its way out. You save a nickel and your 
peace of mind. As for transportation, you 
know that there are no more automcbile 
tires, and another cut was made tcday in 
distribution of gasoline supplies to retailer: 
ii the East and the far Northwest. A total 
cut of 34 percent, and soon gasoline may 
be rationed. 
“You can’t buy a full-sized bicycle. That 
rule may be eased up later, but if you ars 
vi y to bump your knees on the handle 
bi you are allowed to buy a bike the siz 


for Junior 
“Down at 
metal furni 


the 


ture 


office, no more typewriters 
thumbtacks or paper 





clips—and what of it? What of any of this? 
Some Officials realize that it would be wis« 
to get something to keep civilian transporta- 
tion wheels moving at least slowly; but, on 
the whole, we will probably be using our 
hands more, and certainly our feet and— 
we hope heads. And American civilians 
will be gladly rele x the 350,000,000 pounds 
of aluminum which was the peacetime nor- 









mal for civilian use, and the 100,000 tons ‘of 


tin, the millions of tons of iron and steel, 
and all the other metals and rubber and 
sugar and machines and plant space and 


labor which will go into airplanes and guns 
and tanks and ships, which will go into the 
munitions and supplies for the armed serv- 
ices. And, as I mentioned earlier, we'll be 
working long hours willingly-and paying 
high taxes and sharing in civilian defense 
and hoping to contribute to the coming of- 
fensive. That is where civilians stand as 
they look sadly upon Bataan and proudly 
upon its fighters and meet the fifth month 
of the war without a qualm.” 





What Price Victory?—Interview of Sen- 
ator Wagner by Theodore Granik 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALLEN J. ELLENDER 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 23 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 30), 1942 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to place in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an interview be- 
tween the senior Senator from New York 
[Mr. WAGNER] and Theodore Granik over 
the coast-to-coast Mutual Broadcasting 
System on April 17, 1942. 

There being no objection, the interview 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

The ANNOUNCER. What price victory? Mu- 

1 presents another program in its series of 
interviews with leading Government officials 
Our purpose in this public-service feature is 
to bring you answers to some of the signifi- 
cant questions that men and women every- 
where are about our war effort To- 
night’s interview deals with the role of Con- 
in wartime The man whc conducts 
his program, who will ask the questions you 
want answered is Theodore Granik, well- 


known attorney and chairman of the Ameri- 


asking 


gress 





can Forum of the Air. His guest tonight is 
nator ROBERT F. WAGNER, senior Senator 
from New York. And now here is Mr. Granik, 
our John Q. Public 
Mr. GRANIK. Senator WAGNER, in these 
What Price Victory programs I’ve covered 
many angles of the war effort, and as you 
know, most of the questions I ask in these 
nterviews come from my listeners. Running 
through my mail ever since these programs 
began is the broad question of the proper 
of Congiess in the war effort. Now Sen- 
itor Wagner, as a veteran Senator who has 
ponsored many legislative measure and 


the powerful Bank- 





who serves as in of 
and Currency Committee, I’m sure you 
ve all the answers 
Some people have charged that Congress is 
a “rubber stamp” bas and that it has 


ibandoned its proper functions for the dura- 


Is there any truth in that, Sen r? 

Senator WaGNer. There is no ba what- 

for ‘hat statement, Ted In wartime 

Pr dent has vast authority as Com- 

r in Chief under the Constitution it- 
could not impair 


ed to dar 
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sp 
Mr. Granik. Won't this upset our 
of checks and balances after the war? 
Senator WacGNER. Not at all, Ted 
powers granted are all limited to the 


ystem 


The 


dura- 


tion of the war, or can be withdrawn any 
time by a simple resolution of Congress 
Giving more power to the Chief Executive 
is simpiy democracy’s way of adapting itself 
to rapidiy changing situations that require 
prompt action It has happened in earlier 
wars, and it will doubtless happen again in 
some future crisis. President Roosevelt has 
proved eminently worthy of our trust In 


war as in peace, he stands out among our 


greatest Presidents, the noble leader of the 
world’s fight for freedom 

Mr. GRaNIK. Senator, in this connection, 
do you receive many letters advising Congress 
on how the war should be run? 

Senator WacGNer. Oh, yes It is natural 


for the American public, schcoled in freedom 
of thought and expression, to use this safety 
valve for their views and opinions. During 
the anxious weeks in which MacArthur’: 
forces were beating off Japanese assaults, I 





received hundreds of letters and postcards 
demanding that.aid*be sent to Bataan. Of 


course: neither Congress nor the public knew, 
and the War Department at the time could 
not reveal, that desperate attempts were be- 
ing madé to get suppiies through to Mac- 
Arthur 

Mr. Grantk. How far should 
im trying to advise on military policy, Sena- 
tor? ‘I'm thinking there of the letters from 
the home folks asking Congress to bring back 
our Navy to protect our coasts against enemy 
raiders. 

Senator Wacner. Of course, Ted, that 
volves the proper disposition of our armed 
forces—a military decision completely out- 
side the province of Congre 

Not many. people will recall that in 
War days, Congress set up a Committe 


Congress go 





in- 


Civil 


fe ¢ 








the Conduct of the War. Among other 
things, that committee took General Meade 
to task on how he fought the Battle of 
Gettysburg, and it often called General 
Grant on the carpet to explain his tactics 
and movements The committee gave ad- 
vice to the President on the appointment of 
commanding gen ls. It even und o} 
inquiry into the loyalty of the President 
wile : : 

That committee has ne dow n | ry 
as an object le non how C uld 
not function during a war emé 

Mr. GRANIK. Would you therefore y, Sen- 
ator, that Congress is in a period of tempo- 
rary eclipse? 

Senator WaGNER. On tl] ntrary. For one 
thing, bear in mind that while the President 
directs our foreign policy, Congress has had 
to implement that policy, step | e} It 
was Congr that lifted the arms emb , 
passed the Lend-Lease Act, and estab! I 
selective ervice It w Cong! tl de- 
clared war after Pearl Hart nd is mn 
working on new tax t t I "a 
t Congress h the j f 
st i e ( est i 
the 4 ) e < t € 
suranc emers cy hoi ( 
that kind 

Mr, GRANIK. The ri i h 
ho wl y that ¢ 
President fight 
post-war planning 

Senat Wa 2. Obv Co1 

he Executive have import ( 
both field I ex iv | 
tarted post-\ ‘ . 
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Mr. GRANIK. Well, ¢ 
tor, that a druimi oi 
tends to undermine n ] 
centr fF on dencis 
rather than o1 hieve 
Th 
y A I 
l a i 
Right now, complacency; 
lem, and healthy critic 
that down. Purely desty 
course, unwise and 
once told ident I ] 
commanding general Lin 
would be put in his } 


plied, “Anybody.” W 





marked, “At ly will do f 
have somebod 

That s V es it . 
whe domes 
are freely ¢ 
charged wi } 
decisions or of ch 
unhappy alternatives 

Mr. GRANIK. Has C 
lesson, Senator 


WAGNER 


senator 
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f a temporarily 


centralized power iumander in Chief. 


our freedoms tempora- 


new-old 








They are hav- 








ecess of force and 
s which have stood 
aused many to 
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through with 
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tyranny against tl 
freedom 


vhether freec 








humanity’s new 
Axis Powers 


The Wave of the Future 


REMARKS 








HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 











, 


the right t I se their own rules—for the 


s€ wn 


people, through their elected representatives, 
to make their own laws; to be free from ex- 
ploitation; to have impartial judges; to pos- 
sess the great freedoms untrammeled; to have 
their children educated; and to worship ac- 
cording to their own dictates 

The wave of the past which the Axis powers 
have resurrected—like a great tornado—con- 

of what? A great appeal to national 
glory, the rape and looting of neighbor na- 
tions, and a pseudosocial program These 
things are not revolutionary They would 
turn the hands of the clock back. By utiliz- 
ing them, however, seventy-odd million peo- 
ple have been organized for conquest. A 
terrific force has been set loose, and in its 
course we find slavery, plundering, a passion 
for national glory, and mankind crucified. 
All this brings us to the tremendous ques- 
tion, What part shail each of us play in 
seei that the wave of the past does not 
become the wave of the future? 

We must recognize that as Americans we 
must be preparec 
to win through to victory. In the days that 
are up ahead we will more and more per- 
ceive what that means. Material sacrifices; 
yes. On such a scale as we have never known 
before. 

We are all in the same boat now, and we 
will sink or swim together The fate of 
America is being ad It is imperative 
that we do not lose the main issue. 
Rumor and propag: t not upset our 











i to do all that is necessary 





1 


poise and mental equilibrium. We must put 
our minds and our hearts in order, dedicating 
them to the cause of God and country. 





t 
This is a struggle for supreme values, for car- 
rying on to future generations the true wave 
of the future. We must possess faith. And 


that faith. 


we know where to go to 
Remember, we are not included in the 





master race by the exponents of the wave 
of the past We are fit only to become a 
chain gang for the master ra ; 

We did not want war. It w thrust upx 








ll the 1leveme! ft rican race on 
his continent ill ¢ t part of our 
heritage, and that our homes and our insti- 
tutions shall remain fre Whatever the cost, 
v will pay i 
This brings 1 t he second horizon In 
this great conflict the tax burdens, before we 
e ti ugh, will be tremendou he sac- 
rifi iat will have to be made will be so 
enol u that out of it undoubtedly will 
come modified « nomy. If we can main- 
n ir freedoms o1 we call it, the Ameri- 
C way of life, \ hould not fear a modified 
ec y 
But if we f prese ystem of indi- 
lual « er} é ir freedoms ir 
f to our war and oul 
I var pr f ve l be bad off indeed 
( th t ture n 
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tremendous new industries created to help 
take up the post-war slack. In the field of 
aviation the war will have given a tremendous 
impact to a peacetime aviation industry. In 
the field of new products, new industries for 
the farmer and for the general economy, the 
use of synthetics and substitute products will 
have stimulated American ingenuity The 
byproducts of milk will be used in industry 
The products of the farm will be geared to 
industrial use. 

On the horizon of the spiritual also, we 
can anticipate many changes, the impact 
upon what was our former provincial Ameri- 


can mind, of the great ideas of China and 
India, for we will come more and more in 
contact with these ideas (the ideas of Rus- 
ia, for it is inevitable that there will be 
contacts there)—-the iinpact of an ever- 


widening horizon, all will open up wider and 
more expanded meaning to life 

I am reciting what I think will be a fact, 
a challenging fact Not that I would agree 
with all these ideas, but that I would have 
each of us alert, wide awake to the impact of 

















them, so we we can differentiate between 
what is good and what is evil. Many a man 
has been killed while he was asleep. It is 
well for us to be awake and alert individually 
and nationally. Let there be no more Pear] 
Harbors on any front 

I was speak the other day with an indi- 
vidual who spoke of tl great calm of th 
Chinese people, how they f i a problem 
fearlessly, recognizing tha. life had conti- 
nuity and that this life here w but an epi- 
sode. We must remember that China h 
civilization thousands of vears be e Co- 
lumbus. It didn’t have our modern i 
tions, our modern strenuous existence, but 
they had a philosophy of living which ws 
deep and true 

Now, all the i we 1 i not 





> undou 






Mr. GRANIK. Mr. Walling, a few days ago we 
presented a discussion on the American 
Forum of the Air on the question of sust 





ng the 40-hour workweek. Having in 
the thousands of letters I have received si 
that broadcast, I'd say this question of the 





since 








40-hour workweek is the hottest subject in 
the country today. I brought a lot of those 
letters along with me tonight arantee 
you are in for a busy 15 minutes first 
I think it will be of interest t teners 
to hear about the Wage and H on of 
the Department of Labor and ig 
your responsibilities as Admini i 
Mr. WALLING. The Fair Labor § dards Act 
minimum wage of 30 cents an 


provides for a 
hour and time and one-h 
+ for all hours over 4 


lf the 
) 
some 15,000,000 w 







c 
charged with raising their 
an hour as rapidly as in 


recommend increases if 
ranted. I have the assis f 
directors and able hard-working personn 
over the country and in Alas 
Puerto Ric 
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and British workers. No, Ted, I do 
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Address by Hon. Harry Slattery Before 
St. Louis Chamber of Commerce 


EXTENSION OF 
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J A / ady of 

a a ae 7 104 

4 iadUy vi 4 tc 
Ay TT Th T . . 4 } ack 
M1 TRUMAN Mr. P ident, I ask 
nanimous consent to have printed in the 








Appendix of the Recorp an address de- 
livered by Mr. Harry Slattery, Adminis- 
trator of the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration, at the luncheon of the 
chamber of commerce members’ assem- 
bly at St. Louis, Mo., on April 6, 1942. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman; and thank you, 
Mr. Dysart, and your fellow members of the 
chamber of commerce for this truly magnifi- 
cent reception 

Just before Rural Electrification Adminis- 

tration pulled up stakes in Washington and 
truck our canvas for the long trek west- 
ward we held an informal meeting in Wash- 
ington in which a good many of us got a 
to stand up and say that even though 
we'd lived in the Nation’s Capital for 15 or 
20 years—I, myself, have lived there for 36 
irs—we were going to have to break with 
everything that was near and dear to us, it 
was a thing not to fret too much about 

I had said in a statement on December 19, 
1941, to my fellow workers: ‘‘The President's 
order moving Rural Electrification Adminis- 
ation to St. Louis is not a pleasant one to 
Neither are the orders received by the 
rs, sailors, and marines at Pacific and 
itic tations. But this is war. I am 
sure I speak for the Rural Electrification 
Administration staff when ” say we will take 
our orders cheerfully, without complaint. 
Besides, St. Louis is ~ pleasant, friendly city.” 
Now that we are here, St. Louis rapidly is 
taking its proper place in our daily lives, and 
we have the good people of St. Louis to thank 





chance 

















wa a land of infinite oppor- 
in which the Rural Electrification 
ration ha been most active, St. 


not, however, new to us 











you have seen and I am 
ll at the experience—the 
ns at the headwaters 


ippi River feeders, with their double 











blessing of flood control and power de\ p- 
ment. We have seen, especially in the last 
10 ye t sti made toward subjuga- 





tion of the forces of erosion through control 
of the waters where they fall. We have seen 
reforestation started and promising successes 


ready made in reclaiming denuded acres 
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many a farm woman who has seen her sons | 
go into battle. It will take the place of the 
hired man who is now behind a lathe in the 
factory. In addition to our own require- 
ments, lend-lease commitments on eggs and 
dairy products, on hogs and dried and 
canned vegetables and all the other essential 
foods we myst ship to our far-flung Allies, 
all depend on t farmer maintaining his 
production, increasing it, even, in the fac 
of an increasing labor shortage 

Where rural electrification has sown in the 
past 7 years, it will reap its harvest today and 
throughout the war, and around the inevi- 
table peace conference table, where the 
United States shall be the only nation with 
a substantial reserve of foodstuffs in a world | 
that is starving and devastated. | 

Now I want to say just a few things about 
the way R. E. A. does business. I think you, 
as the business of this city, will be 
interested in this. You know to begin with, 
of course, that we are an agency making in- 
terest-bearing loans on a 25-year amortiza- | 
tion plan But I want to make it clear that | 
we are more than a mere lending agency, in- 
asmuch as we are responsible for protecting 





leaders 


Government funds and for helping farmers 
to make their systems efficient and finan- 
cially sound. You will see that this is So | 


when I remind you that we have allotted the 
farmers nearly $450,000,000; that they have 
paid back over $19,000,000 in principal and 
interest, or 26 percent in of the 
amounts due Overdue payments on that 
date amounted to $143,000, or three-quarters 
of 1 percent on the principal and interest 
due. In contrast advance payments made 
by 308 borrowers totaled nearly $3,900,000 

As a result of the Government’s investment 
in this program to date, there are over 900,000 
rural consumers receiving service from nearly 


excess 





| 

350,000 miles of line in operation on 1773 
systems 
Because of the war we shall have to dis- | 


appoint many farmers for a while, but they 


understand the reason Many months ago 
I said that Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion would not use one pound of copper 
needed for shells, ships, or fighting planes 


Copper and aluminum and other war pro- 
duction materials used in power-line con- 
struction are essential for military purposes 


and our loans this year for new construction 
total 


of the 


nths 


to a fraction 
last 12 m 
applications we < 
for pr¢ 
War 
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to power some essential new war project 
With our Nation swinging into the uncon- 
ditional effort it must make to defeat the 


enemy, there is a pa ) which gro\ 


rt of our jot 


larger and still larger as each week goes by 
It is the job of helping our million rural 
users of electricity employ every last kilo- 
watt-hour of energy, every iast little fraction 
of horsepower from the electric motor, every 


last bit of available power-driven equipment 
in its maximum contribution toward winning 
this war. In many thousands of Rural 


1 cast 
Electrification Administration power has be- 











come the mean where men have been called 
the factories and to arms—of me little 
farm (a little war production unit in itself) 
continuing to produce in as great or greater 
jundance than ever before. Electricity can 
ive one farm woman several hours each day 
from her housework alone, and with power | 
in the barn and in the fields and automatic | 
heat ¢ ight in the poultry yard, it is amaz- 
ing indeed how much of a man’s work a 
woman is able to do. And there are aimost 
2,000,000 women implemented in this way 
today 


We have seen the beginning of 
developments—small busines 
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conserving while building—in rural sections 
that were without electric service until Rural 
Electrical Administration-financed lines were 
built 

The Mississippi Valley is not only the bread 
basket of the Nation, it vast po- 
tential possibilities of being the great inland 
citadel of armed might away from the dan- 
gers of coastal attack by submarine or air- 
plane 

Rural electrification, perhaps, will help to 
explain in part why lend-] e shipments of 
food for the past 6 months have totaled more 
than a thousand million pounds, despite the 
farm-labor shortage. And right here I wish to 
pay tribute to my chief, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, Claude Wickard I think that his 
statesmanship and foresight in this pro- 
gram for increased food production will re- 
ward the Nation—in Biblical language— 


also has 








“pressed down and running over.” As he 
says, “Food will win the war and write the 
peace.” 

We have seen the will, the fervor with 


which the farmers have embraced the 
Electrification Administration 
great cooperative venture for 
cost power to their land on a ynal scale 
Now we know how well these far-seeing and 
canny men of the soil who for 7 years have 
been participating in the democratic 
thing in democracy, are building for a future 
in which the forces of darkness and evil and 
slavery from across the water 
part. The American farmer is 
ent man and a thoughtful one. His manner 
of gaining a livelihood makes him both of 
these things. He is fighting for his country 
but he is fighting for a country in which 
degradation and oppression shall hé no 
part. 

Here in this focal city of America’s 
culture we again take up our job of helping 
the American farmer, today and tomorrow, 
to build toward a post-war democracy in 
which men and women of the soil sh: stand 
dignified and free 

In this historic old city of St. Louis, newly 
hallowed by like O’H u will 
understand my selection of an Irish name- 
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bringing low- 
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most 





may have no 
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an independ- 
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I salute you on the Army Day which m 
a quarter of a century since ¥ 
on that other struggle to defeat 
In the words President in 
message to th armed force f 
States—in whatever lards they may 
ing or wherever they may be st l 
land, in Iceland, in A ralia, in China 
or in the Americas—to the brave me! ur 
Commander in Chief said: “You will be sup- 
ported by the whole force and power of tl 


( 
The victory you win will be the 


Natior 
victory of all the people and common to t 
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IN THE SENATE OF THE 


Thursday, April 23 (legislative 
Monday, March 30), 19 


Mr. SHIPSTEAD. Mr. 
unanimous consent to have insert 
the Recorp a thoughtful editori: 
the Chicago Daily Tribune of April 
relating to the recent meeting of the Re- 
publican National Committee in Chicago, 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the 
as follows: 


RECORD, 
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Guam would have been made ready, but only 

f the Grand Old P voting strength of 

64 stood up a nst tl irgument that the 

REMARKS ‘ k on Guam W i offend J I It was 


s that left Guam 
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Winston-Salem and Fors} 





crats especially will not-forget the fine v 
and untiring.zeal of W. J: Paschal, chairman 
of the Forsyth organization, who was 80 
largely responsible for the unsurpassed suc- 
cess of our Washington Day dinner, 





An Old Attack Renewed 
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persuaded, to prejudice and con- 





tentior based misinformation and mis- 
understanding, mpair and destroy the sys- 
tem whose usefulne and right to exist suc- 
cessive Congresses have steadfastly affirmed 


through the years. 





The Power Situation in Oklahoma 
ENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. ROSS RIZLEY 
OF OKLAHOMA 
REPRESENTATIVES 
1942 


EXT 


E OF 


9 


“od, 


RIZLEY. Mr. Speaker, recently 
while back in my congressional district 

and other communities in Oklahoma, I 

found that because of the plight of the 

‘ automobile industry and because of the 
toll various other necessary priorities 
have exacted, many small businessmen 
are in dire straights and the economic 
security of eicire communities in many 
instances is seriously threatened. They 
want to do their part to help win the war. 
They want to continue to buy Defense 
bonds and stamps. They are glad to pay 
income taxes; but they cannot do so if 
heir earning capacity is.entirely cut off. 

It should be the policy of the War and 

Navy Departments and all the other gov- 

: ernmental agencies that have been set up 
to locate defense plants and projects, to 

spread the allocation of these plants and 

projects where feasible, to as of 


Mr. 





many 


these communities as possible. 
It has been said that practically every 


county seat town in counties in Texas 
bordering Oklahoma has been assigned a 
war industry or defense plant. It has 
also been said that the same thing 
true to a lesser degree in Arkansas. 
Let it be clearly understood that I 
have no quarrel with either Texas or 
Arkansas—they are to be congratulated. 
On the other hand, there should be no 
discrimination against my Sta Okla- 
homa has all of the natural resources 
and other facilities to make the location 
of many of these defense plants and in- 
dustries fea 
State in th 
oil in this count 


is 


te 


Oklahoma is the third 
1ion in the production of 
y. We have tremendous 


sible 
Ur 


I V 
reserves of coal and natural gas. My 
congressional district has the largest 


gas-reserve supply in the world 
Oklahoma is near tl 
7 the number of voluntee! 


services for the 


+ 


the list in 


their 


op of 


offering 


forces yf Uncle 








wrote you regarding the power situation in 
Oklahoma and promised to send you further 


statis 


I am therefore, at their request, submitting 


the following information: 





CAPACITY OF COMBINED SYSTEMS OF PRIVATE 
UTILITY COMPANIES AS COMPARI TO ESTI- 
MATED COMBINED SYSTEM PEAKS FOR 1942 
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The American people, constituting the 
world’s greatest democracy, are animated by 
a profound sense of moral responsibility and 
are unbiased by any selfish designs for ag- 
prandizement This Nation, then, is in an 
ideal position to utilize for world betterment 
the great Opportunity now offered for plan- 
ning, and after the conflict for setting up the 
indispensable and creative conditions for a 





just and lasting peace. For democracy in- 
volves the ideas of cooperation foi the com- 
mon good, the progressive improvement of 
the individual and the state, ar 


leonic dream of a career open to al 
ents The Ame 
the contemporary reversion to barbarism 
the forming of a whirlpool of fetid 
upon the surface of civilization, and not as 
the falsely named wave of the future. Hit- 
ler, with his cunningly forged weapons of a 
mechanized medievalism, can no more arrest 
the tides of justice, liberty, freedom, human- 
ity, and compassion than could King Canute 
k the irresistible waves of the sea. 
For the American people, therefore, the 
need for setting forth an American credo, an 
American declaration of interdependence 
becomes compul is formulated a 
series of tentati I which express 
quintessential views of a native, an American 


citizen. 











veep bac 





AN AMERICAN DECLARATION OF INTERDEPENDENCE 

1. The American people affirm that they 
are battling to make the world safe, not only 
for democracy, but for all peoples of good 
will, all autonomous governments, all self- 
respecting states, which are guided by en- 
lightened principles and progressive policies, 
whether monarchy or democracy, kingdom or 
republic, commonwealth or colony. 

2. The American people reaffirm that they 
are fighting this war, as they fought the last 
World War, to end war; and they will initiate 
plans and cooperate with other nations in the 
future for the abandonment of war as an 
instrument of national policy. 

3. The American people proclaim their fixed 
faith in democracy as a constructive ideal, a 
way of life, and a form of government, While 


acknowledging that democracy shares with 











all other ideologie ertain manifest im- 
perfections, the American people believe that 
remedy for democrac not more de- 
mocracy but better det Cy Americ 
practices and e1 den rac ( the peo- 
ple and fot e people; but democracy by 
he peo} gesiderate discipline as yet 
Ol imperfectly re ins rder to real- 
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ernments as may choose to adopt democracy 
as a form of guvernment. 

7. The American people firmly believe in 
the principle and practice of limitation and 
reduction of armament on the basis of friend- 
ly negotiation and common agreement 

8. The Americar pecple, in advance of vic- 
tory and the making of treaties of peace, ex- 
pressly disavow and discard the imposition of 
reparations and indemnities as instrumentali- 
ties for securing the sort of so-called justice 
which is only 4 lega'ized form of revenge 

9. The American people, no less than their 
Department of State, gravely deplore the cde- 
cline during recent decades of national moral- 
ity in the conduct of international affairs 
The American people issue an aypeal and a 
challenge to the nations of the world to exer- 
cise due caution in the undertaking of na- 
tional obligations, to cease from disingenu- 
ously playing fast and loose with national 
honor, and to be faithful in the observance 
of international agreements. The American 
people strongly press upon the peoples. of the 
world and their respective national govern- 
ments the urgent need to revitalize the sense 
of national honor and, in the light of con- 
temporary experience and practice, to reor- 
ganize and strengthen the evolving code of 
the now moribund body of international law 

10. The American people urge that this 
country, through her Chief Executive, call a 
world conference of powers, following or con- 


current with the drafting of the peace 
treaties, to consider the major problems 
which clamor for solution concerning the 


handling of business, commerce, economics, 
finance, armaments and their reduction, 
health, intellectual cooperation, cultural in- 
tercourse, and other vital and pressing issues 
of international concern 

11. It is the desire of the American people 
that a regional association for the Americas, 
in the form of a Pan-American League of 
Nations, be constituted as a permanent or- 
ganization for hemispheral deferse, mutual 
security, the promotion of intercontinental 
trade, more frequent and intimate 
tions, and increased cultural relations 

12. The American people firmly resolve that 
this country shall not again break the heart 
of the world and fail to assume the burden 
and responsibility of striving for the estab- 
lishment of international cooperation through 
some improved form of league, association, or 
federative union, open to all nations, aiming 


assocla- 





at world betterment and the dynamic of 
lasting peace. 
Automobile and Rationing Orders 
REMARKS 
OF 
HON. RAYMOND S. SPRINGER 
OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


5 


Thursday, April 23, 1942 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, quite 
recently a bill was introduced in the 


Senate to grant the right to the Govern- 
ment to seize the automobiles which are 
owned and used by the people of this 
Nation. In the very face of this pro- 
posed legislation a “stop-sale order” is in 
full force and effect which prohibits our 
automobile dealers from selling the new 
automobiles which they have on hand, 
In the daily newspapers today we find 


that a gasoline-rationing order will be 
put into effect on May 15, limiting the 
sales of gasoline in the eastern coastal 
States from 212 to 5 gallons per week 
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While the people of this Nation are 
behind the all-out effort to win this war, 
they are willing to make all necessary 
sacrifices to that end, yet the question 
presents itself to every American, in the 
face of these very conflicting policies, 
Will the stoppage of transportation aid 
in winning this war or will it operate as 
an obstruction to our war effort? 

During this war it is highly important 
that all business be encouraged and con- 
tinued and that the people be employed 
at gainful occupations. The cost of this 
war must be met, the taxes must be paid, 
the purchase of bonds and stamps must 
be consummated, and the opportunity to 
earn must not be diminished if the people 
are to be enabled to aid their Govern- 
ment in this all-out effort to win this 
war. 

The Senate bill, recently introduced, by 
which the Government may seize the pri- 
vately owned automobiles of our people, 
is certainly a misfit. If that policy 
should be adopted, and I am confident it 
Will not be accepted, it would cause our 
transportation facilities to become im- 
paired to the extent that the normal 
business of the Nation could not be 
transacted. Such a policy, if approved 
by the passage of legislation, would cause 
greater obstructions in our war effort 
than any others encountered to this date. 
and in the final analysis such a far- 
reaching program would create more dis- 
unity among the people in this Nation 
than any other promotional scheme that 
has been uncovered to this very hour. 
Such a policy would cause the greatest 
reaction among the pecple of this Nation, 
and that opposition would crystallize into 
a dangerous disunity among all those 
upon whom now falls the duty to win 
this war. That would be a most un- 
healthy policy to adopt, and to maintain, 
during this crisis. We must have unity 
in our Nation; not disunity. Unity alone 
will point the way to our victory in this 
war. 

But, if the Government wants automo- 
biles, and more automobiles, let it pur- 
chase the automobiles, or make possible 
the sale of the automobiles, which are 
now in the hands of the automobile deal- 
and sales agencies in our country. 
The stop-sale order, which was hereto- 
fore issued and which is now in force, is 
actually crushing those businessmen and 
forcing them into bankruptcy. Many of 
those dealers have the savings of a life- 
time invested in the automobiles which 
they have on hand; their business capital 


ers 


and 


is completely frozen; they are unable to 
conduct their normal functions of any 
business incident thereto, and they are 
sustaining losses each day by reason of 
depreciation, accumulating service ¢ 

and other similar items. The money in- 
vested in those cars is frozen: it is not 
available for the purchase of bonds and 


stamps for war he losst 
which that great group of our 


sustain, by reason of the c 


yurposes. T S 
people will 
- 
i 


yntinuance « 


the no-sale order, will entirely di- 
vert from the war effort, and to that 
exen. the order, so made, will obstruct 
the prosecution of the wal 

Mr. Speaker, many of the automobile 


dealers and sales agencies have financed 





Al51i1 


| ithe cars which they have on hand and 
| which they cannot sell, under the so- 
called floor plan. The dealers have the 
possession of the cars, and they must 
| care for them; rentals are accruing, the 
| cars are depreciating, and service costs 
will mount higher and higher, yet the 
dealers must continue to pay the finance 
companies their weekly or monthly pay- 
ments or lose their property. There al 
literally untold thousands of dealers 


throughout the country who are in this 
unfortunate position at this very hou 
They are losing all they have, and they 


are facing bankruptcy because of 
unfortunate order so made against 
sales of those cars. If the Gove 
wants and needs automobiles, it has the 


opportunity to cbtain them: or if the 
people want and need automobiles fo! 
the normal exchange of business, tl 
automobiles are available d t 


I 
ernment can save untold thousands « 

automobile dealers from bankruptcy and 
destruction by permitting the cars now 
on hand to be sold. And the sales of 


those frozen cars will put into the chan- 
nels of trade and business the staggering 


sums of money which are now completely 
diverted therefrom: and if 
zation of the drastic order is ; 
will aid materially in our war effort 


The rationinz erder on automobil 


this liberali- 


ranted 


and the proposed rationing 

gasoline in the coastal States, means bu 
one thing, and that is the Army, the 
Navy, and the high officials of Govern 
ment will ride in automobile: thout let 
or hindiance, and the people of thi 
Nation who are attempting to carry or 
the normal business functions in eve1 
community, will either walk in order 
conduct their business or they will have 
to abandon their chosen 


field The 
small businessman, the farmer, the dairy 
man, the workshop, the country store, and 
the men who toil in the factory and ths 
mill, who are the very backbone of 
Nation, will face untold ha 

the rationing order now in force, an 


rdships unde! 


those which will com« Their meth 
of transportation will be taken aw 
their opportunity to secure supplies ; 
to carry on their business will be remov 
and they will be left impoverished ar 
alone. This will not aid in the p1 
tion of the war; this policy will 
impossible the exter n of th ( 
our war effort by unto'd 1 
peo} 

Yet. M) Sp ike , the I 
Nation want to win t ! I 
want to make t C l t 
victor} They want to b I 

my} but if their opp 1 
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ness be injected into this all-out war 
effort, and that the administration do 
not deprive our people of the opportunity 
to aid in winning this war both quickly 
and decisively. And that a vast group 
of our people be not penalized, by having 
their business and their resources frozen 
and lost, by the act of their own Govern- 
ment. Let us win this war, but let us 
save the people of our Nation from suf- 
fering the loss of their opportunity to 


come, 





Elimination of Nondefense Expenditures 


REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. JED JOHNSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 6, 1942 


Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. 
Speaker, within the past several weeks 
there have been many speeches made in 
both Houses of Congress and innumer- 
able editorials written and published by 
newspapers large and small throughout 
the country vigorously advocating a 
drastic reduction of Federai expenditures 


ernment. 

The people of Oklahoma—and I am 
sure the same situation is true in the rest 
of the country—are determined that 
10othing shall be left undone to speed up 
production and bring the present war to | 

successful conclusion at the earliest | 
possible moment. I am sure our citizens 
are also equally determined that any | 
nondefense activity that can possibly | 
vait should gladly do so during the pres- 
ent emergency and that the winning of 


for all nondefense activities of the Gov- | 


the war sl.ould be, and is, the first con- 
sideration of all patriotic citizens every- 
where. 

Let me suggest, Mr. Speaker, that it is 


not enough to merely advocate the reduc- 
tion of al! nondefense activities. Unfor- 
ly, some of those who talk loudest 


4 ++ 
mnat 
LUTLAL 


and longest about cutting to the bone 
and reducing until it hurts have confined 
their activities in that direction to talk 
oniy 

In s connection I desire to take the 
libe2 of reminding Members of Con- | 
ere 1 as the country that this 
Conere has made some drastic cuts in 
non ens expenditures, and I feel 
ho} 1at more such reductiOns are 
¢ y 

I be recalled that Slashes have 
b I n departments and agencies 
I é lutely essential for an all-out 
war effo1 each of the annual appro- 
priation b that have thus far been pre- 
sented to Congress. This is particularly | 
true of the Agriculture appropriations | 
bill passed by the House recently. One 
amendm«e 4 offered by me to limit 
soil-conservation payments to $1,000 in- 
stead of $10,000 will actually result in a | 
saving of some $50,v00,000 to taxpayers | 


aid in our victory—which will eventually 


Mr. | 
| 


of the country and at the same time not 
materially reduce the payments to any 
of the average farmers who receive only 
a few dollars or a few hundred dollars in 
these payments. 

The last annual appropriation bill pre- 
sented to this House making appropria- 
tions for the Department of the Interior 
with its 46 agencies of Government was 
slashed $18,000,000 below the Budget esti- 
mates after the Secretary of the Interior, 
Hon. Harold Ickes, had voluntarily re- 
duced his own budget $10,000,000 below 
the original budget estimates. The re- 
action by the press of the country to the 
voluntary reduction of $10,000,000 by the 
Cabinet member of his own department, 
has not only been overwhelming in its ap- 
proval of such action, but the press has 
also complimented our committee in 
making a further sizable slash below 
Budget estimates. This was done in a 
serious effort to pave the way for other 
departments and agencies of Govern- 
ment. Clippings giving approval of 
these drastic cuts sent me from many 
States of the Union are abundant proof 
that an overwhelming majority of our 
citizens are demanding real economies 
in the overgrown and in some cases lop- 
sided agencies of Government. 

Aside from the above-mentioned siz- 
able slashes in nondefense activities, 
Congress has made considerable head- 
way in the direction of economy and, as 
I stated a moment ago, more is in the 
making. The appropriation for the 
C. C. C. is being drastically cut, although 
that agency can no longer be classed as 
a nondefense set-up as nearly all of the 
C.C. C. camps left are on military reser- 
vations doing forest-fire fighting or 
fire prevention, all of which is so essen- 
tial to the Nation’s welfare and security, 
especially in the western part of the 
United States. For several months the 
C. C. C. program has been placed largely 
on a war basis. I desire to compliment 
Director McEntee and his able staff in 
this action, even though it has been 
harged that they were a little late in so 
doing. 

Important as is the program of the 
C. C. C. to conserve the soil, reforest mil- 
lions of acres of land, build, and improve 
parks, bridges, roads, and trails, yet what 
that organization has done for nearly 
3,000,000 men and boys who have been 
enrolled in the camps of the country is 
much more important than all of that. 
The rank and file of our people are in 
hearty accord with the present program 
of gearing the C. C. C. to an all-out war 
effort. 

Let me add in this connection that 
more than 3 years ago I offered the first 
bill ever presented to Congress to give 
the C. C. C. enrollees military training 
and many in high positions in Washing- 
ton, as well as others, threw up their 
hands in holy horror and asked whom we 


proposed to fight. Harsh words like 
“warmonger” and “militarist” were 
hurled our way at that time, but how 


time has changed things. If all of the 
3,000,000 boys who have been enrollees in 
the C. C C. camps had been permitted 
to receive military training as a vast 
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majority of them desired, we would now 
have a mighty army of well-trained men. 

What I have said about the C. C. C. 
is also literally true with the National 
Youth Administration. Despite the fact 
that an order some time ago by Hon. Au- 
brey Williams, Director of the N. Y. A., 
restricted all N. Y. A. projects to the Na- 
tion’s defense and the fact that this 
great program now on a war basis is do- 
ing so much in preparing the youth to be 
of greater service in speeding up the 
production program, we still have Mem- 
bers of Congress and others daily refer- 
ring to the N. Y. A. as a nondefense ac- 
tivity. 

In our anxiety to cut and slash non- 
essentials let us not confuse the issue or 
overlook the fact that the N. Y. A. has 
become a mighty factor in this the great- 
est war effort in which America and 
Americans have ever been engaged. Let 
us not overlook the fact that the N. Y. A. 
has trained thousands of young men and 
women for essential defense jobs—motor 
mechanics, radio operators, airplane 
construction, sheet-metal workers, weld- 
ers, woodworkers, foundry workers, and 
machine toolers. I am glad to say that 
the Oklahoma N. Y. A. geared its pro- 
gram to the Nation’s defense program 
earlier than many other States. It has 
actually turned out more trained young 
men for the defense industries within the 
past year than has any other State in 
the great South or West. 

I am also pleased to say that Okla- 
homa’s 28 national defense shops are this 
week training more than 3,200 youth for 
vital important defense jobs. I desire to 
heartily commend the National Youth 
Administration for gearing its great pro- 
gram many months ago to the defense 
efforts. Its usefulness in this emergency 
cannot be overemphasized. Of course, 
it is needless for me to add that the Na- 
tional Youth Administration has taken 
without a whimper a terrific slash in its 
appropriations, which means that its 
former varied program, commendable in 
its efforts in peacetimes, must not only 
be curtailed but much of that program 
must needs be absolutely eliminated at 
least pending the present emergency. 

Although the Bureau of the Budget has 
not yet submitted its recommendation 
for the W. P. A. for the ensuing year, it 
is a safe guess that it also will be reduced 
to a mere skeleton and that its activities 
must also be confined entirely to the Na- 
tion’s all-out war effort. 

I would like to add here that 2 years 
ago, after conferences at the White 
House, as well as with the Speaker of 
the House and other leaders, I offered 
the amendment that was adopted au- 
thorizing the expenditure of W. P. A. 
funds on national defense projects. At 
that time it will be recalled we were se- 
verely criticized for sponsoring such an 
amendment. Again those harsh words 
of “warmonger” and “militarist” were 
hurled in our direction. 

Mr. Speaker, I desire to again empha- 
size the fact that Congress must not 


leave a stone unturned, regardless of the 
financial cost, to speed up the war to a 
Normal expendi- 


successful conclusion. 
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tures of the Government, although com- 
mendable in peacetime, must be curtailed 
or entirely eliminated for the time being. 
Our people are becoming impatient. 
They feel that, despite the progress being 
made, there is too much confusion, dis- 
content, and working at cross purposes 
on the part of some governmental agen- 
cies and activities. The people of this 
Nation are intensely loyal and patriotic. 
They are willing to accept the inconven- 
ience, as well as the many actual sacri- 
fices now imposed and many more that 
they know are inevitable, in an all-out 
war effort provided they see results, and 
results—speedy results—we must have. 

Let me say what I have said on this 
flcor and beiore the Appropriations Com- 
mittee on many occasions—that further 
strikes and siow downs in defense indus- 
tries must not be tolerated and that any- 
one who strikes now against the Govern- 
ment is giving aid and comfort to the 
enemy. On the other hand, the heart- 
less profiteer who is taking advantage 
of this grave emergency to secure un- 
reasonable profits to himself is equally as 
obnoxious. Recently a Detroit indus- 
trialist was quoted as saying, “If the Gov- 
ernment limits me to a 6-percent profit 
I don’t give ad who wins the war.” 
Such utterances from any person who 
calls himself an American are a disgrace, 
dishonor, and a discredit to this country 
and its flag. 

It is too late now to talk about past 
mistakes, actual and imaginary. It is 
useless to quibble over details or become 
involved in controversies. We must have 
unity of purpose as well as unity of action. 
Hitler and the Japs and their hordes of 
Asiatic and European sympathizers are 
consistently and desperately endeavoring 
to divide us with rumors and false prop- 
aganda. We must not stupidly fall for 
their fraud and deception. Many ill-ad- 
vised reports and rumors earmarked in 
Berlin or Tokyo are being cleverly scat- 
tered throughout the country for the pur- 
pose of dividing, confusing, and frustrat- 
ing our people and slowing down our war 
effort. 

Let us go forward shoulder to shoulder 
with our chins up and our eyes definitely 
fixed upon one goal—the winning of the 
war. At this time all other considera- 
tions sink into insignificance. We must 
stand loyally by our boys in uniform who 
are risking their all for their country. 
We must not fail them. And with the 
help of Almighty God victory will be ours. 








Much-Discussed “Bill” Douglas 


XTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 23, 1942 
Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, there sits 
on the bench of the United States Su- 
preme Court Mr. Justice William Orville 
Douglas. He is one of the younger mem- 
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bers of the Court and comes from the 
great Northwest, known in history as 
the old Oregon country, a portion of 
which I have the honor to represent in 
this body. In this land of his origin he 
is known as plain “Bill” Douglas. This is 
the land of immense virgin forests and 
big trees—as the poet said, “the forest 
primeval.” This is also the land of shim- 
mering lakes and broad rivers and moun- 
tain streams tumbling over cascades to 
the mighty Pacific bordering this en- 
chanting land. The ceaseless energy of 
these mighty rivers of the West are now 
harnessed for war work and are furnish- 
ing the electricity needed to provide air- 
craft, ships, and many other implements 
of war. The forests, comprising the larg- 
est body of standing timber we have in 
America, supply much of the lumber, and 
the broad fields and uplands much of 
the food, wool, and fiber now needed to 
feed, house, and clothe our soldiers and 
to keep the wheels of our war industry 
moving. 

Mr. Justice Douglas, reared amidst 
these surroundings, with this background 
of western civilization, has come to our 
great tribunal with broad and liberal 
views and imbued with the spirit of the 
pioneers who occupied and saved this rich 
territory fur the United States. But for 
them, today it would be foreign territory 
and fiying a foreign flag. 

When summer comes and the Court is 
in adjournment “Bill” Douglas returns to 
this land of his fathers, where he main- 
tains a summer home, to drink in the 
pure air of our forest wilderness, to 
linger with rod and line by the side of 
a mcuntain stream or shimmering lake, 
and to inhale the breath of the pines and 
thus be reinvigoratec. and strengthened 
for the arduous duties awaiting him on 
his return to the Nation’s Capital during 
these momentous history-making days. 

Mr. Speaker, being a product myself of 
this western land, which we of the West 
love, and being born of pioneer parents 
of the 1850’s who helped to build the 
West, I am intrigued by the success and 
accomplishments of this fellow westerner. 
Mr. Richard L. Neuberger, a constituent 
of mine and a writer of much charm and 
sympathetic understanding, has written 
a character study of Mr. Justice Douglas, 
which I am sure, Mr. Speaker, merits the 
consideration of us all. It appeared in 
the New York Times Magazine, April 19, 
1942, and, under leave heretofore granted, 
I include the article as a part of these 


remarks. The article follows: 
MUCH-DISCUSSED BILL DOUGLAS—NINETEEN 
YEARS AGO THE YOUNG SUPREME COURT JUS- 
TICE RODE THE RODS OF A FREIGHT TRAIN 
ACROSS THE COUNTRY; TODAY HE IS AMONG 
THOSE MENTIONED FOR A BIG WAR JOB 
(By Richard L. Neuberger) 
WASHINGTON.—In the National Capital 


there are New Dealers who, | 
country, believe that the war has not 
pushed with sufficient vigor 
has been generally expre 
Send for Bill Douglas 


These New Dealers are not th ily men in 
the Government who want Douglas. There 
ire gray-haired Congressmen, Republicans as 
well as Democrats, who contend that the 
President ought to summon Douglas from 


the Supreme Court and place him in % 
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tegic war job. The men advocating such a 
move believe that Douglas has the toughness 
and singleness of purpose needed in an hour 
of crisis. “Bill Douglas is as tough as raw- 
hide,” these partisans say 

There are opponents of this step. The 
original New Dealers are split into many fac- 
tions and camps now. Some of them main- 
tain that the Douglas boom is the 
of the New Dealers who are “out” to ge 
“in.” Some political, industrial, and financial 
leaders counter that Douglas has neither the 


attemrt 
attem] 
t bac 


\t 
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impartiality nor the temperament for the 
present situation. They are skeptical of his 
ability and think his outlook is too provincial 
and circumscribed Whatever the titud 

both those who are for him and these who 


are against him would agree that there is a 
lot of talk going on about Bill Douglas 
makes it interesting to see what kind 
he is. 

When he was 24 years old Willi: 
Douglas jounced east from Yakima, Wash., 
on the brake beams of a freight c Only 16 
years later, by the time he was 40, he t ; 
the oath of office as a member of the United 
States Supreme Court. And he came up the 
hard way, from the very bottom. In the last 








m Orville 


war he went in as an enlisted man and 
emerged with a sergeant’s chevrons As 
chairman of the Securities and Exchange 


Commission he tangled with high finance and 
big business. He advocated New Deal m: 
ures—public power, social security, soil con- 
servation. His sympathy for China and India 
is well known in the Capital 


The fact that Mr. Douglas's friends in- 
variably refer to him as “Bill” affords a pretty 
accurate estimate of his personality. On tl 


Columbia River in Oregon, Palmer 
local newspaper publisher, introduced 
Justice to a backwoods boatmal e did not 
know that the boatman had taken the Justice 
salmon fishing the summer before 

“George,” said Mr. Hoyt, “this is I JI 
tice Douglas of the United States Supreme 
Court.” 

The boatman stuck out a big hand ‘How 
are yu, Bill?” he demanded to k1 

With his faded gray Stetson 
loping strides Douglas looks more lik 
rancher than a Supreme Court Justice 
Twain once observed that American rn 
ers were the easiest folks on earth to talk to 


Hoyt, 2 


the 





and few people who know Justice Douglas 
ever call him by anything but his nickname 

his applies equally to President Roosevelt 
and to Roy Schaeffer, trapper in the Wallowa 


Mountains in Oregon 
The Justice and his family r Or 
urt djourn Tt 


each summer after C 

travel in a medium-priced sed he does all 
the driving and they stop at au ourt nd 
tourist camps. Few “motel’’ proprietors sus- 
pect that the rangy young n l ndy 
hair who strides in and bargains for a but 
low for four is a membe! rf j ] 
tribunal long associated in the pul m 1 
with beards, solemnity, and <¢ vatism 
Nor is the signature “W. O. Doug! Silver 
Spring, Md.,”’ ever much of giveaway. Ini- 
tials mean little in this land of first n 
Druggists, landlords, and mecha 4 
U S 30 have told their tr bles to an in- 
quisitive young fellow in I ld eater 


without realizing they wet t t 


Justice of the Supreme Court 


On one occasion the Justice } ed a Pa- 
cific coast newspaperman and asked how ) 
get to a certain upland wilderns 

“Who is this?” the newspa} 

“W. O. Douglas,” said th 
telephone 

The rame failed I f I I 
nov said € 1 I ™~ I 
you later? 

a iven’t a 
voice 7 ] he Cc - 
venes fairly 
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The newspaperman gulped. “You’re— 
you're the Supreme Court Douglas?” 

“Yep,” said the voice. 
“I'll be right down,” said the newspaper- 





man 
This youthful jurist who stands so little 
on dignity has his critics. They claim he is 
too “folksy”; that his common touch is ap- 
plied with an eye on future Presidential elec- 
tions 

The Justice has many friends in the far 
West who answer that his democratic be- 
havior is as genuine and sound as a Port 
Orford cedar. They point out that no syn- 
thetic outdoorsman ever rode, fished, or 
hiked like Bill Douglas Charley Rector, 
supervisor of the Wallowa National Forest, 
where the Justice is building a cabin, says 
that Mr. Douglas is a camper superior to 
some movie stars who occasionally come that 
way—even though the stars play two-gun 
roles 

During his Oregon vacations Justice Doug- 
las is a familiar sight at salmon derbies, boat- 
ing regattas, rodeos, and round-ups. He 
went on Army maneuvers in the Washing- 
ton hills last year with Lt. Gen. John L. 
DeWitt, and he speaks before many bar as- 
sociations. This June he will address the 
annual convention of the Oregon State 
Grange. He has insatiable curiosity, espe- 
cially about people. He once took young 
Bill, Jr., to hear Joe Knowles, of Seaview, 
Wash., tell how he had lived naked in the 
woods on a dare. The Justice intended to 
leave during the tale, but became so en- 
grossed that he stayed until the end and 
asked more questions than his son 

At both the Supreme Court and his two 
g acres of ground along the foaming 
Lostine River, Justice Douglas is readily ac- 
cessible. In the summer he works under a 
tree. He sprawls out with his long legs on 
the desk or a convenient log. His stubborn 
chin, unruly sandy hair, freckles, and amiable 
blue eyes reveal his Scottish ancestry. He 
I 


slantirz 


huckles frequently but sometimes his 
nouth is as taut as a locomotive coupling. 
Bill Douglas werked his way throug}! 
man College in Walla Walla, Wash., by de- 
livering packages for a jewelry store at 10 
cents an hour. Summers he picked apples 
cherries in the orchards. He managed to 


7 


] 
send a few dollars to his widowed mother by 
! 

















living in a tent on the edge of the campus, 
thus saving rent. After graduation he 
hookec freight east and paid his tu- 
ition at Columbia Univers Law School in 
Ne York | tutoriz slower students. He 
shed second in his class and was editor of 
t I Revie 
Back across the country he drove an old 
touring car, to marry his college sweetheart, 
Mildre Riddle wi was teaching school in 
La Grande, Ores Then he went to work for 
a W Ss et legal firm and taught at Co- 
Jumbia on t l He got a full-time job on 
the f ulty but resigned in protest when a 
nev pp ed without the ad- 
\ he prof I He moved to Yale and 
4 was named a member of the Securi- 
Exchange Commission He later 
! C rm nd in April 1939 was 
d Justice Louis D. Brandeis 
W nec t tl ge of 40, that he had 
bee r ! Supre! Cour Mr 
I fe € n wl ceived 
1 m<¢ eve l elegraph 
\ G wroug ! 

D nseiy f ud of wo 

i I re } I c ‘ Oo 
i J Br deis successo! 
T f f his cs 
é e We e- 
‘ I tn C 
I t I e West for 

16 y Ss y E. B h, of Idat 
mail Mr. I a i fide 








westerner who would represent the region 
with knowledge and distinction. The justice 
is highly conscious of his western background 
and he requested that the western circuit 
court be assigned to his supervision. 

Over Mr. Douglas’s desk hangs a picture of 
his silver-baired predecessor. Smallwood, 
Justice Brandeis’s old Negro messenger for 
many years, continues to work for Justice 
Douglas. Each year Justice Brandeis used to 
break in a new secretary from Harvard Law 
School. Justice Douglas follows the same 
custom with the law schools of the University 
of Oregon and University of Washington. 
From Mr. Brandeis’s writings on “The Curse 
of Bigness” Justice Douglas has quoted many 
times with approval. Once he told a group 
of bankers that “bigness taxes the ability to 
manage intelligently. Bigness concentrates 
tremendous economic and financial power in 
the hands of a few’ Bigness has resulted in 
ruthless sacrifices of human values.” 

Awareness of both the Brandeis philosophy 
and his own western background—a back- 
ground 3,000 miles from the National Capi- 
tal—has made Justice Douglas a strong advo- 
cate of regionalism. Justice Brandeis was 
an adversary of both the Government and 
big business. In many ways Justice Douglas 
has carried on this attitude. He dissented 
vigorously several weeks ago when a majority 
of the Court contended that a regional di- 
rector of the Wage and Hour Administration 
could not issue a subpena. “Washington,” 
he said, “can hardly exercise an independent 
judgment as to what the range or course of a 
particular investigation should be in remote 
Alaska or Puerto Rico.” 

While Chairman of the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission, Mr. Douglas argued hard 
for regional finance. He believed that banks 
and financial institutions on the Pacific sea- 
board received sho.t shrift from superiors the 
width of the continent removed. “Investors,” 
said he, “fare better by and large with a local 
trustee than with an absentee trustee.” 
Such views as this impel observers to say 
that should Justice Douglas be assigned an 
important post in the war undertaking, he 
very likely wiil decentralize the activities of 
his agency or department 

What is the attitude of this 43-year-old 
jurist toward foreign affairs? Three months 
before the assault on Pearl Harbor he warned 
a meeting of new citizens in Atlanta: “To 
think that we Americans have acquired im- 
munity is to assume that a highwayman is 
not interested in the richest and most pros- 
perous person who travels the road. We know 
that we could not do business with Hitlerism 
without bartering away our most precious 
liberties and living constantly under the 
pressure of blackmail.” From the start of 
his career in the Court he has taken a keen 
interest in China. Our Chins judicial man- 
dates have been assigned to him He has 
made close friends of people like T. V. Soong 
and Pearl Buck and her husband, Richard 
Walsh, editor o. Asia. New books on India 
and China often strew his desk. In a proud 
place in his scrapbook is a speech by him on 
democracy and civil liberties which was re- 
printed in the Rotar ub leaflet for Burma 
and Malaya 

Justice Douglas and his wife are not con- 
spicuous figures in Capital society “hey live 
in Silver Spring with their two namesakes 
Mildred, 11, and Bill, Jr., 8. Pictures of Ore- 
gon and the snowy Wallowas decorate their 
living room. On the Court, Mr. Douglas, 
particularly hen his hair is rumpled over 
his forehead, looks like some college lad 
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Radio Address to My Constituents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 23, 1942 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing address which I delivered recently 
over the radio: 


Men and women of Binghamton, Johnson 
City, Endicott, and the Thirty-fourth Con- 
gressional District, the Victory Garden books 
are going fast. I had a large supply on hand 
a month ago and because of the many, many 
requests I have received, the big pile is get- 
ting small. So if you are anxious to obtain 
a copy of Victory Gardens, be sure to drop 
me a line, telling me to send you one. Those 
of you who have already ordered them, along 
with other bulletins pertaining to agricul- 
tural information, will find them in your 
mail before long. If you do not hear from 
my Office within 2 weeks after you order 
them, contact me again. 

Along with the hosts and myriads of 
friendly, cooperative letters which come to 
my office every day from the folks back home, 
occasionally I open one which is anonymous 
and unsigned. It is ordinarily accompanied 
with some strong language or unprintable 
innuendo with which, here in America, 
thoughtless people, few and far between, 
thank goodness, are constitutionally privi- 
leged to address their elected representa- 
tives. I mention these unsigned letters not 
because I care what they contain, but for 
the reason I would ask their authors to let 
me know who they are; to sign their names. 
That isn’t asking too much, now is it? Cer- 
tainly, here in free America, where we all 
have the right to speak our minds freely and 
unreservedly, no one should lack the intesti- 
nal fortitude or the stomach—to put it more 
bluntly—to back up what he has to say with 
his own signature. I leave it to you folks; 
now should he? 

Not long ago, the War Department accepted 
my recommendations that educational re- 
quirements for air pilots be lowered, so that 
men from all walks of life and without a 
college education, could become air pilots 
Since then, boys from the Triple Cities and 
other parts of the Thirty-fourth District 
have been streaming through Washington 
on their way to the great training centers 
of the South. In nearly every instance these 
boys stop off to see me in my office. 

They express to me their complete satis- 
faction in the opportunity they have been 
given to get into the Air Corps. Prior to the 
War Department order, most of them would 
have been unable to become air pilots. How 
ridiculous it seems—I know you will agree 
with me—to limit fighting Hitler and th 
Japs to men who have a coliege education o! 
a Phi Beta Kappa key Ycu can’t lick Hitler 
with a Phi Beta Kappa key. I told that to 
the War Department several months ago 
These boys who cal: at my office every day on 
their way from home to air-training field 
know I was right. They inform me they ar 
glad their Congressman made that request of 
the Army. As the result of it, they can enter 
the branch of service which appeals most to 
them and can therefore serve Uncle Sam in 
their best capacity. I hope you other young 
Americans from home, on your way to the 
fighting forces of the United States, will, if 


you come through Washington, drop in to 











visit with me. 
you. 

Last week was a busy week for my office 
staff and myself. Although the House was in 
session only a short time, there was plenty of 
activity in other ways. Much to my pleasure, 
well over a hundred high-school seniors from 


I wi)] be most pleased to see 


all four counties of my district visited my 
office. The schools of New Berlin, Mount 
Upton, Chenango Bridge, Fieischmanns, Gil- 
bertsville, and Otego came to see me. I had 


the opportunity to meet each one personally, 
to speak to each class, and to supply them 
with necessary passes to the Capitol, to the 
House and Senate Galleries, to the Supreme 
Court Building, as well as to the many other 
historical poir.ts of interest so closely guarded 
now that war i: on 

I gave each student a copy of the Amer!i- 
can’s Creed by William Tyler Page. I also pre- 
sented a handsome map of the United States 
to each class as a token of my esteem and 
pleasure at their visit Comparatively few 
schools have ventured to make the Washing- 
ton trip this year, because they have feared 
stion from war effort. Those who have 
however, have found convenience and 
with little trouble and with the 
passes I have supplied them witnessed no 
difficulty whatever in getting around 

Today I sat down and wrote a letter each 
tudent who had called on It reads as 


cone 
come, 
interest 


to 

me , 

follows: 

OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPKESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., April 1942 
DEAR FRIEND: By this time I suppose you 

have returned home filled with pleasant mem- 

ories of your recent trip to Washington 
Once again I want to tell you how pleased 


CONGRESS 


I was with your visit to my office. As I said 
before, I have such little chance to get home 
during these trying days, it is a great satisfac- 
tion to have friends like yourself come to 

e me 

Please convey my best wishes to your 
parents. 

If there is any way I can assist them with 
their problems, I hope they will feel free to 
call on me 

Wishing you every succe: in the future, I 


th kindest regards, 
Your Congr 


am, W 
sman, 





Army-Navy Pay Should Be Raised 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CLYDE T. ELLIS 

ARKANSAS 


REPRE 


OF 


IN THE HOUSE OF SENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 23, 1942 


Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, I hope the 
House Military Affairs Committee, which 
is now studying S. 2025, providing for an 
increase in the pay of boys in the service 
to $42 a month, and graduated upward, 
will report the bill to the House favorably 
and as quickly as possible. 

I have had occasion to contact a great 
number of the 


e boys lately, and I feel 


that nothing would be better for their 
morale. I am in favor of cutting down 
elsewhere in our expenditures suffi- 


ciently, if necessary, to provide for these 
pay increases. There is some sentiment 











in the House for paying them $50 a 
month for service in this country and 
$60 a month for service in foreign lands 
or on the seas. I would favor this, and 
I believe it would be to our advantage to 
settle it now rather than having the boys 
feel that the Government would probably 
resist their efforts to obtain reasonable 
compensation after the war i3 over, as it 
did after the other World War. I am 
also in favor of the Government match- 
ing up to at least $15 a month all of the 
money the boys in the service send home, 
as we did in the other war. 


The Labor Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALLEN T. TREADWAY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 23, 1942 


Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following letters which 
I have received relative to the labor 
situation: 

SMALL BUSINESSMAN 
APRIL 21, 1942 
Many of your 
dissatisfied with 
when I 


DEAR Mr. TREADWAY: 
stituents in this district 
the war efforts to date, as l 
saw you in Holyoke 10 days ag 

I, for believe the time-and-a-half or 
double-time payments for |! ! 
(which in many an 39 hours of 
work) add to taxpayers’ burde1 al 
slow up production For th 
war I believe a 48-hour ba 
mium payments is 


cone- 
are 


indicated 
one 


cases me 
duration 
week 
vital for vict 
bureau is well 


wage 


industry and Government 
I work a longer week myself than 48 hou 
and suffer no ill effects 

Frankly, I think the national administra- 
tion is dishonest. and many ol e at rtised 
restrictions upon civilian act ty a cloak 
to cover up Government inefficiency and 


carele ne 


I trust your colleagu have read the en- 
closed editorial from the New Yorl rim 
and it and this letter of pr l spur 
you all on to get results and wi this war 
quickly We don't like it 

Yours truly 

(The editorial referred to appeared in tl 

New York Times of April 20, 1942.) 
COMMON LABORER 

DeaR Mr. TrREADWAY: I wish to protest to 
you concerning the large fee the bor union 
charges here to anyone that want to work 

a laborer I have six children, and up to 
2 weeks ago I’ve been out of work for 5 
months But before I could go t work I 
had to pay $5 down to a union delegate In 
all I've got to pay $25 to hold my job. The 
the union—doesn't even give you protection 
on the job. Yhey are working more with the 


I am working for § ne & 
naval plant Something 
ought to be done to run those raoketeers out 
‘ve worked at truction for 15 years and 
thi the worst I've seen, 

Your truly. 


company than u 
Webster Co 





on a 


cons 
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Gallantry in Action 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF 


THE HOUSE OF REPRES 


WISCONSIN 


IN IENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 23, 1942 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, during the week of March 22 
lington, Wis., in my district, with a pop- 
ulation of approximately 4,100, demon- 
strated its gratitude to Set. LeRoy C. An- 
derson, a local boy and first selectee i 
World War No. 2 to receive the Distin 
guished Service Cross for in ac 
tion A campaign called Aid Ar 
was conceived, in which the 
3urlington bought the remarkable sum 
of $173,116.50 of Defense bonds, averaging 
a per capita rating of $39.21 which broke 


heroisn 
dy 


citizen ( 


Noek 


all previous records for Defense bond 
sales or charity campaigns throughout 
the State Burlington’s tribute l 
mean victory equipment for many ol 
Andies now in the service. One of tl 
features of the campaign was a mé¢ ge 


transmitted to Sergeant Anderson by The 
Adjutant General of the Was | 
ment informing him that “Honoring you 
Burlington bought $173,000 Def 


bond; signed by the mayor of Bw 
lington. 

The story of Sergeant Anderson’s cour- 
age on the Bataan Peninsula vell 
known throughout the Nation, but I re- 
peat it here so that ther will be 
permanent record of it in tl H of 
Congress. 

On February 3, 1942, a cour ittach 
was begun by one of our uni to 1 


establish our lins Bataan Peninsula, 
and it was held up by heavy enemy ma- 


on 


chine-gun fire. Sergeant Anderson n 
charge of a small group of tanks, eagerly 
requested permission to use his unit 
fainst the enemy) machin un n 
This permission was granted, whereupon 
under heavy fire Anderson ma 1 per- 
sonal reconnaissance well in front of ow 


line He returned safely and mov 


tanks through the rough and difficult ter- 


rain again th hostile re tance. 
Fighting his way through with skill and 
determination, he located and destroyed 
the enemy guns and their crev A 
his own tank had been put out of 
mission by the enemy fire, Serge t An- 
derson and his crew left their tank nd 
continued the fight with rifle nd hand 
grenades. By this gallant actior ! 
Anderson and his men enabled ¢ 
fantry to advance and gain the ] po- 


sition Sergeant Anderson wa lig y 
wounded in the encounter, but memb 
of his family hi: } f 
by the War Department that he went 


ive nee 


back to active duty in the Pf ! n 

March 12, and I am sure 

good account of himself in the last 

gle of our forces in the f of B n 
Burlington has reason to be proud of 


her illustrious citizen. There are many 
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America must give MacArthur the 


vill 


battal 


,int 
ion in Bataan, 
‘ : : 


ny a 


daily perform- 


“ 


oism in this battle for lib- 
1 it were possible to record 
the floor of this Hou 


soldiers from one com- 


lle, Wis 


own way, but freedom from want and freedom 
from fear as well 


That is the kind of world we are fighting 
to attain. In national] unity we shall find the 
strength to make it a reality to all mankind. 
Very sincerely yours 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 





Hon. Francis P. MatrHews, 
Sanreme Knight 
Suj Knig 


Knights oj Columbus, 


Omaha, Nebr. 


Let Us Proclaim June 13 “MacArthur 


D Y 
>» 
a 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
N. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 
HON. LU 0. U r 
c LIC} AN 
IN THE HOU Ol EPRESEN TIVES 
7 4 ’ ’ 1 14 ) 
Mr. WOODRUFF Michigan. Mr 
under | extend my fre- 
e y the R ‘ , ude +h f y]- 
J ‘3 he Milwaukee¢ 
tir I 19, 1942 
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man- 
which America can enlist and which 
MacArthur knows so superbly how to lead. 

Finally, America must give MacArthur and 
those who battle witr him the moral support 
that is, in Napoleon's phrase, as two to one 
in war-_the burning zeal of patriotism, the 
unshakéable conviction that our cause is 
just, the unflagging courage, the will to fight, 
and the determination to win that turn even 
ordinary mortals into invincibles. 

This flaming spirit is latent: it needs to 
be evoked and given expression 

President Roosevelt meant just that when 
he said at a press conference the other day 
that America needs parades and brass bands 
right n¢ —that a time has come to wave the 
fiag and get enthusiastic in our work and, of 
course, in our loyalty. 

The need is so great that America should 
dedicate a special day to the purpose 

Flag Day—the 14th day of June—falls on 
a Sunday this year 

In ordinary times Flag Day exercises would 
accordingly be held on Saturday, the preced- 


power 


Ww 








ing day—Jun 13—the annive i of the 
day when America’s foremost living soldi¢ 
received } appointment to West Point 43 
years a 

B these are not ordinary times: The 
t 1 for an extraordinary occasion 





erefore, the Milwaukee Sentinel, on be- 








half of the pe le of tl) tate of Wisconsin, 
proposes that the 13th day of next June be 
mnly p med al et aside as Douglas 
MacAr ] 
tion wi 
will pa 
) i 
Cc cy ‘ 
of its defer ind i unalterable resolve 
t rch v it n t limited victory over 
yranny and aggressio1 
a 
ae A . 
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Chinese helpers how to put together this 
towering structure. As the project neared 
completion, the workmen gathered before 
this lofty and immense monument to man’s 
industrial genius. A humble peasant worker 
courageously stepped up to the American 
in charge and asked what this great struc- 
ture could do. The American proudly replied 
that anyone who spoke over the little im- 
provised microphone could be heard around 
the world; that its power was so great that 
it penetrated land, mountain, ocean, and 
space. Hearing this, the Chinese peasant 
sank to his knees and pleaded for the oppor- 
tunity of saying two words over this von- 


derful device—only two words. The engi- 
neers laughed heartily at the fellow’s re- 
quest and jokingly told him to go ahead. 


The Chinese rose slowly to his feet, took his 
hat in his hand, and slowly, hesitantly 
stepped before the microphone, cupped his 
hands to his mouth, and cried with an 
anguished voice, “Help! Help!” 

The world didn’t hear those two simple 
words, but they symbolized the appeal of 
three-quarters of the earth’s population. 
Oppressed peoples everywhere were calling 
on the civilized world for help. Their pleas 
were ignored, and the ruthless aggressors 
marched on—marched on to the tip of Nor- 
way and down to the northern stretches of 
African sands, and from the English Channel 
to the Black Sea; and in the Far East from 
the tip of Karafuto Island down to the outer 
regions of Australia, and from the Indian 
jungles to the Marshall Islands. 

Thus today maimed Holland, bleeding Bel- 
gium, betrayed Norway, persecuted France, 
the oppressed Balkans, and the brave defend- 
ers of the Far East have added their voices to 
the appeal. There is only one who can 
answer their entreatvy—America. America, 
the land where mighty factories are belching 
smoke into the air 24 hours a day, where ship- 
yards on both coasts reecho day and night to 
the ringing of the anvil as American workmen 
launch two mighty ships a day, where the 
greatest meadowland in the world yields huge 
quantities of wheat, cotton, and corn. Yes; 
the responsibility of the world is ours. It has 
become our task to rectify the stupidity of 
the past decade, a decade that was chapracter- 
ized by skepticism and disbeliefs 

We joked over the statement of German wa 
aims in Mein Kampf and years ago we clcsec 
our ears to the ambitious statements coming 
from the Old World, statements to this effect: 

1934: Adolf Hitler in a speech before the 
German Reichstag defiantly shouted, “The 
decadent democracies of the west are on their 
way out. Soon they and their principles will 
be a thing of the past.” 

1938: Mussolini in a famous speech given 
from inside a bombproof shelter while thou- 
sands of loyal subjects assembled on the out- 
side reiterated his firm belief that “The stub- 
born defense of the democracies has weakened 
and their eventual downfall is near.” 

1940: A wire from fallen France told us that 
a powerful figure in the new French Govern- 
ment stated: “Democracy is throvgh and the 
slogan of liberty, equality, and fraternity is to 


be replaced by the slogan of labor, family, 


y 

i 
7 
A 
y 


and the fatherland.” 
1941: Premier Tojo in a speech before the 
Japanese Diet proclaimed “the new Asiatic 





and exultingly declared 
verthrown and the world 
ht of democratic ideals 


While 


crder is in force 
“Democracy is to |} 
is to see the twilis 


Through these years we 





heeded not. 





the youth of Germany were swinging cut 
with the goose step, we were swinging out 
with the big apple. And while the Chinese 
ind Japanese were murdering each other, our 
ving } s were murdering Bach, Beethoven, 
and Brahn And while the youth of Italy, 
Germany, and Japan were raising the black- 
shir I Sv I ind the Rising Sun, the 
youth of eric re 1 cain in 
t spot Al while tl u If ti A? 





sang, “Tomorrow we rule the world,” the 
youth of America tapped out time to the 


tune “Beat Me Daddy, Eight to the Bar.” 

Let’s be realistic. Have we not scoffed at 
the phrase “Save the world for democracy?” 
Have we not laughed when referenc: was 
made to the phrase “The war to end all 
wars”? Laughed, knowing all the time that 
thousands of American boys gave their lives 
in the belief that they were accomplishing 
this end? Is it not true that the majority 
of us have considered it so much , atriotic 
nonsense to repeat the oath of allegiance 
and to stand when our national anthem was 
being played? Undoubtedly you, too, have 
been among audiences in the past 2 or 3 
months who have sheepishly mumbled their 
way through the words of our national 
anthem. 

Even though America is at war, Americans 
are still beefing over the shortages of sugar, 
rubber, new cars, and silk hosiery. All the 
while the Germans are going without coffee, 


eggs, butter, bread, and more, too, and for 
one purpose only—the defeat of democracy. 
Knowing all this, we are still ignoring the 


facts as we ignored the prophecies of the 
Old World. 

I dare make this statement because during 
the past few months I have heard some labor 
leaders request more wage increases and point 
out that industry was getting the lion’s share 
of the war profits. They go on to say that 
labor must receive its share of the booty if 
it is to keep the production line rolling. I 
have also heard representatives of farm groups 
indict both labor and industry for getting a 
hog’s share of the war profits. They go on to 
that the farmer must receive his share 
of the booty if the Nation expects him to keep 
the food lines rolling Industry, on the 
other hand, points the finger of scorn at both 
labor and agriculture. Some demand bigger 
profits or else they quit producing. In the 
words of one Detroit industrialist, “If the 
Government limits me to a 6-percent profit, 
I don't a damn who wins the war.” 

I have also listened to the pleas of minor- 
ity leaders who vehemently asserted that if 
their organizations are expected to help beat 
the Axis they must be given more rights and 
privileges as separate groups. I wish to in- 
dict this attempted coercion and bribery on 
the part of labor, agriculture, industry, and 
minority groups. It is a deliberate attempt 
to high-pressure Uncle Sam into pting 
a program with a bayonet at 

Let’s reverse the 


say 





vive 


acc 
his back 


Just imagine 


situation 


that hordes of Japanese are bearing down 
on the west coast. The Germans are attack- 
ing the east coast. American soldiers are 
waiting, rifles ready, bayonets fixed. Sud- 





denly they turn to the commanding officer 





and say, “Pay us more or we surrender.” 
Isn’t this logical? The soldier’s life is at 
stake. His pay $21 a month. Who, then, 
has more at stake? The laborer, the farmer, 


the industrialist, or the soldier? 
Today our Government needs every gun, 


tank, ship, and airplane that it can get. It 


needs every ounce of food that we can pro- 
duce, and, above all, it must have 100-percent 
cooperation of its citizens It is time that 


special-interest groups stopped quarreling 








over the spoils. The millions of boys who 
are moving up to the to protect this 
Nation’s shores ainst 1 aren’t wor- 
ried about the pay. Th been proved by 
the defenders of Wak in H I fired 
the last round of ammuniti the marins 
turned, t open } » b d hurled 
p toes at tl ymcoming J That the 
pirit of our sold Th hat e job to 
C Win the war V 1 t ay. af 
rv 

Yes 1 Ar I beer wakened 
We stopped a f ppie We're 
‘ o think twice | ! I it the 
phra he war to ¢ ] ead 
I per t » da to 


RD 


promote that cause. We'll never scoff at the 
phrase, “Save the world for democracy,” be- 
cause today we're fighting to save democracy 


for the world. We'll never feel foolish or 
self-conscious when we have th¢ lege to 
salute the Stars and Stripes and h 
Oath of Allegiance. American yout I 





sponded to the call of their country. They 
will continue to answer that call t 
be the responsibility of this Nat 





that selfish ambition and personal gain are 
cast aside. Let it be the privilege of our citi- 
zens to stand shoulder to shoulder in mil 
fields, factories, and offices. Let our ansv 
to the world be “Help is coming Thu € 


answer the dictators of the world wit! 
immortal words of Lincoln, spoken in 1837: 
“All the armies of Europe, Asia, and 
combined, with all the treasures of the earth 
in their military chest, with a Bor 
a commander, could not by force take a drink 
from the Ohio or make a track on the Blue 
Ridge in a trial of a thousand years.” 





W. P. A. Projects 


EXTENSION 


OF REMARKS 


OF 


ITO MARCANTONIO 


OF NEW YORK 


HON. 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 23, 1942 


Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mi 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude herein a letter which I 


t 
to the Administrator of the Work Proj- 








ects Administration and reply there- 
to. I think it is noteworthy that the 





W.P.A. has so quickly adjusted itself to 
cur wartime needs and that in this 
justment the W. P. A. has recognized the 
importance of adequate child care and 
community-service 


projects 
projec 





Hon. Howarp O. HUNTER 
Commissioner, Work Pr 

My Dear Mr. HUNTER: I am very distressed 
to learn that because of inade te a - 
priation of funds tor Work Ff ts Admin- 
istration for the current ye r serv- 
ices projects in New York C 
tailed 

I am concerned, fir because - 
ment cf tl } - 
zenshi Sst ) 
program, id ¢ 
in a S€ 
more re 
munity 
utmos i b ¢ ( I 
from first-hand ex t I 
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need to be convinced of 
services pr 





the value of the war 
ojects. Iam writing chiefly to sug- 
gest that Congress b> asked for a deficiency 
appropriation in order that this program need 
not be curtailed. You realize, of course, that 
I would not suggest this were not my record 
as far as Work Projecis Administration ap- 
propri ns perfectly clear. I have always 
favored an appropriation for the Work Projects 
Administration that would be sufficient to 
take care of existing meeds. At the time of 
f the last appropriation for 

















the Work Projects Administration I publicly 
ed that I considered the amount appro- 
priated t low 
" Let me ure you that should Congress 
be asked for a deficiency appropriation, I shall 
» everythi mn my pow to see that such 
pr atic b is passed 
Ss l 
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mmediate expansion of the war services 
srojects will be eliminated. 

I trust that the Work Projects Administra- 
tion will continue to render valuable service 
in pursuance of our victory program and in 
providing useful work for those still not ab- 
sorbed by our war industries. If at any time 
I can be of assistance to you in the further- 
ance of this program, please do not hesitate 
to call on me. 

Sincerely yours, 


i 
r 
i 


Viro MARCANTONIO. 





The Progress of Our War Efforts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES L. SOUTH 





IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 21, 1942 


Mr. SOUTH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
oRD, I include an address on the progress 
of our war efforts which I delivered dur- 
ing a recent visit to the Twenty-first 
Congressional District of Texas, which 
I have the honor to represent: 

I am happy for an opportunity to discuss 


with you this evening the progress of our 
war efforts, the thing in which we are all 
so vitally interested. I am deeply grateful 
to this radio station, and my other friends 


who have 
you at this time. 

I do not approach th 
an apologetic or ev 


undertake it in a 


made it possible for me to address 


is responsibility in 
attitude, nor do I 
ny spirit of arrogance. To 

me the two are equally reprehensible. 
While it is not always easy to separate the 
true from the false, the honestly prepared 
report from misrepresentations and exag- 
gerations, the life of our democratic system 
of government depends upon our ability to 
grasp the true fa 
Things have not been going so well with 
us, much of the time, since we entered the 


asive 


cts 


war. We have suffered many set-backs and 
reversals, and more are yet to come. The 
enemy is tough; he is unscrupulous; he is 
well prepared. The Axis Powers have long 


been preparing for a war of 

forces are fully mobilized 

tate to sacrifice 
urces for ev 


uur Allies have 


conquest. Their 
i They do not hesi- 
their man power and re- 
a temporary gain. We and 
long pursued a policy of 















peace. We have enter ed a hope that 
means other than war might be resorted to 
for the settlement international problems 
We now know that force must be answered 


with force 


understands 


the only language 
In the very 


which a bully 
nature of things 











den cy is slow in marshaling its forces 
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aginary, have been pointed out. 
the real ones have been corrected. 

In order to determine what progress has 
been and is being made, let’s look at the 
record. During th- 21 months we were in- 
volved in the first World War. We sent ap- 
proximately 3,000,000 men overseas. These 
American soldiers had to depend almost en- 
etirely on equipment made in France. Not 
an American-made tank was used, and only 
a few token planes reached the front. The 
same was true as to other fighting equipment. 
Today our planes and tanks are performing 
magnificently on every major battlefield 
throughout the world, although we have been 
in the war only 4 months. I wonder if the 
defeatists and the calamity howlers are 
aware of this fact. 

No well-informed person can complain at 
the manner in which men, money, and muni- 
tions are being provided for carrying on this 
titanic struggle. Congress has promptly pro- 


Many of 





vided every dollar that has been asked, and 
this money is, generally speaking, being 
wisely and effectively translated into fighting 
equipment 

Donald Nelson, the man whom President 


Roosevelt placed in charge of our entire pro- 
duction program, after inspecting our planes, 
tanks, and guns, said recently that they are 
the best in the world. While we are not per- 
mitted to give the exact figures, it is generally 
known that we turned cut more than 3,000 
fighting planes in February, an increase of 
more than one-third over December 1941, and 
other necessary equipment in proportion. 
This production will steadily increase, so that 
we will produce not less than 60,000 warplanes 
in 1942 and 125,000 in 1943. Our preduction 
is increasing by leaps and bounds, while that 
of Germany has fallen off at least 15 percent 
from her peak performance. Our war appre- 
priations are 10 times that of Japan for a 
similar time and purpose. Does that justify 
the wail that is going up from some quarters 
that we are making a poor showing? It cer- 
tainly does not. When the American pecple 
learn the true facts, as they are now begin- 
ning to do, they will repudiate the alarmists 


and rabble-rousing opportunists and give 
friendly cooperation and assistance to the 
men who are working feverishly and effec- 


tively to prepare this country for the great 
ordeal which lies ahead. 

Many of our ships are being sunk. This 
is one of the most critical phases of the war 
thus far. But I am happy to report to you 
that we will produce more than 8,000,000 
deadweight tons in 1942 and that we will step 
that up to more than 10,000,000 tons in 1943, 
We are well ahead of schedule in this field. 
The Navy is far ahead of its schedule in the 
construction of destroyers and all other fight- 
ing craft. The Maritime Commission is rap- 
idly extending its program for the production 
of all cargo ships, with particular emphasis 
on oil tankers, 

We now have more than 2,000,000 men in 
training, and will reach our objective of 
3,600,000 men during this calendar year. 
The mobilization of this vast number of men, 
under trying and difficult circumstances and 
conditions, is being acc plished in a most 
gratit) manner 
President Roosevelt recently 
that our tank output is 
nately 2 to 1 ahead of 
Our great automobile fa 
General Motors, Studebaker, F 








lying 
announced 

running approxi- 
previous estimates, 
Chrysler, 


ries 


rd, Packard, 
and others—are now making airplanes, tanks, 
and trucks in numbers heretofore undreamed 
of. Companies which have previously man- 
ufactured sewing machines, typewriters, re- 


frigerators, and so forth, are now turn 
equipment to arm our own 
forces of our Allies 


It is an old and trit« ying, but a true one 
nevertheless, that « hindsight is better 
foresight It is much easier to say 


than our 


rday, or 








last year, than it is to know what should be 
done today or tomorrow. I am glad to report 
to you, however, that I voted to fortify Guam 
both in 1939 and again in 1940. I voted for 
and actively supported each item and provi- 
sion of the lend-lease legislation, which ex- 
tended aid to our present Allies, and brought 
about the enlargement of our mines, shops, 
and factories, and the training of additional 
skilled workmen. Had this legislation not 
been passed—and there was much opposition 
to it at the time, both in and out of Con- 
gress—we would now be without adequate 
facilities and manpower to meet the demands 
being made on us for planes, tanks, guns, 
and other implements of war. I voted for 
the Selective Serevice Act and for its exten- 
sion, which carried by only one vote. 

Since war broke out in Europe, I have sup- 
ported each appropriation bill making avail- 
able billions of dollars for our war prepa- 
rations, and for its prosecution since we 
became involved. On October 17, I voted to 
arm American merchant ships. This vote is 
a matter of record at page 8041 of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp of that date. When this 
bill went to the Senate a provision was added 
which permitted our ships to deliver and con- 
voy war materials to nations then at war. 
When this conference report was being con- 
sidered in the House I spoke and voted against 
its adoption. Since a conference report must 
be either adopted or rejected as a whole, and 
no opportunity is given to vote on the dif- 
ferent items separately, in voting against the 
conference report I voted against arming 
merchant ships, which I had previously sup- 
ported, rather than vote for the provision 
which would send our ships and their Amer- 
ican crews into war zones before we were 
actually at war. I contended then that this 
would be an act of war and pointed out that 
we were not ready for it. 

Even before Pearl Harbor, on December 3, I 
spoke in favor of and voted for the so-called 
Smith amendment. On February 27, I sup- 
ported a similar amendment by Mr. SmitH of 
Virginia, which sought to suspend the 40-hour 
week, and stop other abuses and unfair labor 
policies sometimes resorted to. In order that 
there may be no misunderstanding as to my 
stand on this question, and for the purpose 
of further explaining what the Smith amend- 
ment undertook to do, I should like to call 
your attention to a letter which Hon. Howarp 
SmitH, of the Eighth Virginia District, wrote 
one of my Brownwood constituents on March 
30. I quote from his letter: “I happen to 
know Congressman SovutuH's record in this 
regard pretty well because he has worked 
with me and collaborated with me constantly 
in the efforts I have been making to curb the 
abuses and excesses of certain organized labor 
groups. I can say quite sincerely and hon- 
estly that I do not know of anyone in the 
House who has been more active and ag- 
gressive in these matters. He actively sup- 
ported the amendments which I proposed 
and which passed the House by a vote of 
two to one in 1940. He has been active in 
his support of my proposals to suspend the 
40-hour week during the war and to do away 
with the labor racket of charging fees to 
American workmen for the privilege of work- 
ing for their Government. He has been out- 
spoken and has made speeches ‘in favor of 
these measures, besides using his considerable 
influence with his fellow Members.” 

If I were being governed by political ex- 
pediency I would stop with the above state- 


ment insofar as the labor situation is con- 
cerned. I consider it my duty to say this 
further thing to you, however. President 


Roosevelt, Donald Nelson, who is in direct 
charge of our production program, high Army 
and Navy officials, and other leaders have 
recently gone on record as being opposed to 
eny drastic labor legislation at the time. 
They insist that such legislation will slow 
down rather than speed up this work. Mr. 
Nelson recently testified before a congres- 
sional committee that men are now averag- 








ing 55 hours per week in the vital machine- 
tool industry, 48 hours per week in the 
shipbuilding industry, and 49 hours in the 
aircraft industry, and that there are few 
cases where they are working only 40 hours 
per week. I find that there has been a great 
deal of confusion as to the meaning of the 
term “40-hour week.” Many people have 
been led to believe that the men in our 
factories do not, and cannot, work more than 
40 hours per week while this law is in force. 
As shown by the statement of Donald Nelson 
and others to which I have already made 
reference, this is not true. I think it would 
be well in this connection to give some con- 
sideration to an editorial which recently 
appeared in the Wall Street Journal entitled 
“But Not Vindictively.” I quote: 

“It is quite easy to understand and sym- 
pathize with—indeed, there is every tempta- 
tion to endorse and join—the demand now 
forcing itself upon Congress for revision of 
Federal labor policy in the form of drastic 
legislation. Nevertheless, we think it may be 
better all around if we pause and count very 
slowly to 10 before we take any such ac- 
Soa) Pat * 

“Once this war is over, Congress ought to 
revise our Federal labor policy. But the 
revision ought to be avoided while we are 
under the stress of war condition.” 

This, mind you, is the conservative Wall 
Street Journal, spokesman for big business, 
and in no sense tied in with or dominated by 
union labor 

I have presented this side of the contro- 
versy, as well as the other side, not because I 
am in agreement with it, but because I know 
many peopie have been confused and misied 
by much that has recently been said on the 
subject. I will still vote for the passage of 
properly considered labor legislation. I also 
want to see a definite limitation placed on 
war profits. In a democracy the majority 
must prevail. If we are unable to pass legis- 
lation of this kind, I hope nothing will be 
said or done which will make it more difficult 
for the men in charge of the production 
program. 

While many of us do not agree with them, 
it would not be fair to assume that President 
Roosevelt, Donald Nelson, high officials in the 
Army and Navy, and others who oppose dras- 
tic legislation of this kind love their country 
any less than we do, or that they know less 
about how to achieve satisfactory results. 
If and when this war is won, as it surely will 
be won, it will be by cooperating with and 
encouraging these splendid, patriotic men 
who are so ably directing our war efforts, and 
not by unwittingly hampering their efforts 
by repeating unfounded rumors as to their 
shortcomings. 

While the outlook is far from being as 
favorable as we would like it to be, it is not 
altogether unfavorable. The Japanese forces, 
flushed by temporary victories and successes, 
are fighting furiously. Their lines are now 
becoming dangerously extended however, and 
our forces have greatly improved their posi- 
tions. The spirit of General MacArthur and 
his gallant men is bound to triumph. 

Our Russian allies are writing a glorious 
chapter in the history of this war. They have 
already inflicted staggering on the 
enemy, and, with the aid of equipment which 
we and the British Empire are furnishing in 
ever-increasing amounts, and such other help 
as can be given them, will doubtless continue 
to give a good account of themselves 

Naturally we are all looking forward to the 
time when we and our Allies can take the 
offensive. The time and places of such offen- 
sives will, of course, have to be determined 
by the men who have been placed in com- 
mand. 

Let us rerember at all times that it is not 
only your country or my country which we 
are now called upon to save from threatened 
destruction, but it is our country for which 
we will all give, if need be, the last ounce of 


losses 
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our material resources and the last drop of 
American blood. America has met and over= 
come the enemy on many former occasions. 
America will meet and overcome the enemy 
in the conflict now being waged 





Women’s Work in Wartime 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 23, 1942 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing interview with Col. J. O. Flikke 
from the Washington News for today, 
two letters recently received by me, and 
a form letter sent out by the chief signal 
officers of the American Expeditionary 
Forces in 1918: 


[From the Washington Daily News of April 
23, 1942] 
NO PLAYGIRLS WANTED IN ARMY, 
JULIA FLIKKE 


The armed forces are great places for career 
women, but not—definitely not—for playgirls 

With Congress at work on legislation per- 
mitting thousands of young men to iain 
special branches of the Army or Navy, here 
is what Col. J. O. Flikke has to say: 

“Girls must come in with the idea that 
they want to give the best they have in the 
way of service. Those who are just seeking 
excitement or a good time won’t do. The 
spirit of service should come first. As for a 
career—there isn’t anything better.” 

Colonel Flikke knows. In civilian life she 
would be Mrs. Julia Flikke. She has not, 
however, been a civilian since she became an 
Army nurse in 1918 and served in France. 
Now she is the highest ranking woman officer 
in the Army. 

A gray-haired matron with keen, calm eyes, 


STATES COL. 


she is superintendent of the Army Nurse 
Corps, which she directs with the aid of a 
lieutenant colonel, two captains, a first lieu- 


tenant, and 25 civilian assistants, all women. 

Her observations about service embraced all 
branches of the armed forces in which women 
may be called to serve but applied specifically 
to the Army Nurse Corps, which has existed 





in one form cr another since 1898. 

In the last war no nurse was killed by 
enemy action but 3 were wounded and 2,727 
died of accident or illness while in service 
Thus far in this conflict Army nurses have 
gone wherever soldiers have gone, and the 
whole world has heard of t! 38 heroines of 
Bataan who labored night d day to care 
for wounded or disease-ridden Americans and 
Filipinos 

When the nurses finally left Bataan, they 
left it for the uncertain sanctuary of Cor- 
regidor. 

“Those girls, if they come through alive 
will certainly deserve medals,” Colonel Flik} 
said 

Under Colonel Flikke’s direction the Army 
Nurse Corps has grown in 2 years from 700 
to 10,280 and hopes to number 18,000 soon 

Army nurses must have been trained 
the best civilian schools; with certain excep- 
tions they must be in the 22-30 age group 
they must be of good character and unmar- 


ried; they must be at least 5 feet tall ¢ 
standard weight for their age 

A nurse seeking appointment must be will- 
ing to serve for the duration 


6 months afterward. If, as many have done, 
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she falls in love with some Army officer and 
gets married, “we drop her.” 

“Our nurses are serving in the Philippines, 
Hawaii, Alaska, Australia, northern Ireland, 
Iceland, Newfoundland, Puerto Rico, Trini- 
dad—wherever there are Army troops,” Colo- 
nel Flikke explained. “Anyone with a fam- 
ily can’t very so we 
make 1 


well go to such place 
) exceptions.” 


AMERICAN NuRSES’ ASSOCIATION, 
New York, N. Y., March 31, 1942. 
The Honorable Mrs. EpITH NOURSE ROGERS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mrs. Rocers: I listened with great 
interest last night to your talk over station 
NJZ on the Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps. 
Would you be willing to let me have the 
exact quotation from that address which con- 
cerned the Army Nurse Corps? I should like 
very much to perpetuate in the American 
Journal of Nursing your splendid tribute to 
the Corps. I took notes on what you said, 
but I should like your own words and per- 
mission to quote them. The thousands of 
nurses who read the Journal will be proud 
to know of your public recognition of its fine 
reputation 


Then, too, I want 


you to know that I am 


greatly in favor of the formation of the 
Wome! Army Auxiliary Corps In my 20 
years’ experience as superintendent of the 
Army Nurse Corps I came in close contact 
with civilian employees of the medical de- 


partment. My personal knowledge of the 
work of the Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps 
during the last war and what I have learned 
of their work in the present war, as well as 
Army Territoriai Service from my 
ister, Dr. Barbara Stimson, who is at the 

t ne major in the Royal Army 
ndon, as an orthopedic sur- 
on, all lead me to believe that the estab- 
a corps in this country 
lify the work of the women 
in connection with the Army and, moreover 








\ lc make it possible for women to do a 
preat de of rk which is now being done 
by Lie Such a corps will regularize the 
work of women civilian employees and give 
tt many of the privileges that they should 
have l as opportunities for usefulness 


I trust t t nothing will prevent the 


Juti1a C. Stimson, R.N 
F American Nurse 4 n 
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quality of your work in these past months 
and to congratulate you on the large part 
you have had in our glorious victory. 

2. The bringing of women telephone oper- 
ators to France for service with the American 
Expeditionary Forces had no precedent, and 
for this reason the experiment was watched 
with unusual interest. It pleases me a great 
deal to say that by your ability, efficiency, 
devotion to duty, and the irreproachable and 
businesslike conduct of your affairs, personal 
and official, you have not only justified the 
action taken in assembling you, but have set 
a standard of excellence which could hardly 
be improved upon and which has been re- 
sponsible, in no small measure, for the suc- 
cess of our system of local and long distance 
telephone communications 

3. While this has seemed to be the fitting 
occasion to express appreciation of your work 
in the trying period ended, it will no doubt 
be sometime before the telephone business 
over our system shows any signs of decreas- 
ing. It is not questioned that the brilliant 
reputation your unit has established for itself 
will be maintained to the end, and that you 
will continue individually and collectively to 
maintain the high standard of service you 
have already set 

E. RUSSEL, 
Brigadier General, Chief Signal Officer. 





Prayer for America at War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HERMAN P. KOPPLEMANN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 23, 1942 


Mr. KOPPLEMANN. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include a special war prayer 
written by Rabbi Abraham J. Feldman, 
of the Congregation Beth Israel, of West 
Hartford, Conn. For the duration of the 
war this prayer will be read responsively 
at every service held at the Temple Beth 
Israel. 

PRAYER FOR AMERICA AT WAR 

Reader: Our God and Father, humbly and 
fervently we ask Thy blessing upon our coun- 
try, embattled now in the cause of freedom 
Grant Thy blessing, we implore Thee, upon all 
efforts in field and factory, on land, on sea, in 
the air, that ever-increasing strength be ours 
to resist the threat of enslavement coming 
from any source 

Congregation: Bless, O God, the President 
of the United State Give him health of 
body, vigor of mind, clarity of vision, stead- 
fastness of purpose to lead wisely and to in- 
spire us with courage and devotion 

Reader: Bless, O Father, them who counsel 
and advise the President, the Members of the 
Congress, and all others who are partners with 
him in the governance of this land. Bestow 
upon them the spirit of wisdom and under- 
standing, the spirit of knowledge and of the 
fear of Thee 

Congregation: Bless 
women wherever they 





O Lord, our men and 
are in the service of the 
righteous cause. Be Thou with them and 
return them to us victorious 

Reader: Bless us all, our Master, and cheer 
our hearts with confidence and trust. May 
unity of aim and exertion help us to be a con- 
secrated host battling for man’s freedom and 
human dignity, for faith and fireside, for 
honor and justice. May this be a Nation 
dedicated to spiritual greatness, ministering 
as servants of ideals worthy of Thy bene- 
diction. 


Congregation; Amen 
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New York Foreign Trade Zone in a New 
Home—Additional Zones Soon To Be 
Established on Gulf of Mexico 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 23, 1942 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, recent 
events indicate that the Federal authori- 
ties are determined to maintain (1) con- 
tinued and vigorous operation of the for- 
eign-trade zone at New York, and (2) the 
establishment and operation of foreign- 
trade zones in other parts of the country, 
especially in the Gulf area. 

A few days ago Secretary of Commerce 
Jesse Jones, as Chairman of the Foreign 
Trade Zone Board, ordered the city of 
New York to transfer the foreign-trade- 
zone operations from the piers at Staten 
Island to piers 72, 73, 74, 75, and 84 on 
the North River, borough of Manhattan, 
and the adjoining slips and uplands for 
the duration of the war emergency. 
This 2rder was made necessary by the 
appropriation by the War Department of 
the piers, facilities, and uplands at 
Staten Island previously occupied by the 
foreign-trade zone. 

The importance of the foreign trade 
zone, or free port of New York, is clearly 
indicated by the fact that over $100,000,- 
000 worth of cargoes entered the zone 
during the last calendar year. A good 
deal of this merchandise originated in 
Latin America. 

The free port has been the means of 
augmenting to a great extent the trade 
with Central and South America. At the 
present time, vast quantities of strategic, 
critical, and essential goods are in the 
zone, including antimony, bismuth, brass, 
burlap, camphor, copper, cork, beef, hides 
and skins, leather, mica, nickel, phenol, 
rubber, rutile ore, steel, sisal, tungsten 
ore and concentrates, zinc, and zinc oxide. 
A good deal of such cargoes, stored at 
the piers, are essential for our national 
defense. 

Mayor LaGuardia, Newbold Morris, 
president of the council, Dock Commis- 
sioner McKenzie, and his assistant, Rob- 
ert Starr Allyn, have cooperated to a 
marked degree in the continuous main- 
tenance and transfer of the foreign trade 
zone facilities. 

The order of Jesse Jones specifically 
designating the five North River piers as 
a temporary foreign trade zone for the 
duration of the war is of transcendent 
importance. It brings the zone’s activi- 
ties into closer proximity to manufac- 
turers, importers, exporters, and busi- 
nessmen of New York City. It implies 
that nothing can interfere with the con- 
tinuance of the operation of the zone— 
not even war. It points also to the fact 
that in the future foreign commerce will 
play a far greater and more important 
role in the commercial life of America, 
and that from time to time more appro- 
priate facilities for the expansion of such 
foreign commerce will have to be pro- 
vided. The United States no longer can 
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It must take 


live in an isolated world. 
its proper place in the commercial life 


of the nations. It can no longer expect 
to sell vast quantities of its natural and 
manufactured products without at the 
same time purchasing an equivalent 
amount of goods grown, produced, and 
manufactured in foreign climes. 

Beyond question, the order of Jesse 
Jones also indicates that New York is 
fast becoming the commercial capital of 
the world, and that New York has re- 
placed London as the international trade 
metropolis. Most of the English domin- 
ions and colonies are now in the main 
clearing their American purchases 
through New York. 

I take considerable pride in the fact 
that I was the author of the foreign- 
trade-zone bill, and naturally there grav- 
itates to my office many communications 
from various parts of the country. These 
communications indicate considerable 
growing interest in the idea of free ports, 
especially along the Gulf region. 

Officials of the Foreign Trade Zone 
Board inform me that it is the studied 
purpose of the Foreign Trade Zone Board 
to have established as soon as possible 
a free port in the Gulf of Mexico, to in- 
crease and make easier the flow of for- 
eign commerce to the Gulf region. In 
fact, indications are that the Depart- 
ment of Commerce will seek legislation 
permitting the Federal Government to 
go into the Gulf region and to set up its 
own free port unless local commercial 
interests make suitable application to the 
foreign-trade zone for the establish- 
ment and operation of a free port. Iam 
reliably informed that local] interest in 
the cities bordering the Gulf are now 
awakened to the worthwhileness of a 
free port and have made considerable in- 
quiries at Washington evidencing a de- 
termination to establish such a free port 
at Galveston, Houston, New Orleans, 
Pensacola, or Tampa. 

I would be most happy to see free ports 
established at all these harbors, on con- 
dition, of course, that proper showing of 
financial strength and administrative 
ability are shown. However, it seems 
quite evident that one or more free ports 
will be established in these cities in the 
not far distant future. 

Under the Celler Act, the foreign trade 
zone, be it remembered, is an enclosed, 
policed, segregated area to which foreign 
merchandise may be brought, stored, re- 
furbished, assorted, repacked, manipu- 
lated, relabeled, or retransshipped and 
reexported, with minimum of custom 
supervision. 

The establishment of free ports is a 
part and parcel of our foreign policy. 
Under Secretary of State Sumner Welles 
at the recent Pan-American Conference 
at Rio de Janeiro sponsored and had 
adopted a resolution encouraging the 
establishment of free ports in every pan- 
American country. And in furtherance 
of our good neighbor policy with South 
and Central America, he offered to have 
passed another resolution wherein the 
United States agreed to finance the 
establishment of free ports anywhere in 
South and Central America. 

The success of the idea of a free port 
in the United States has been made possi- 
ble through the wisdom and foresight 
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of Secretary of Commerce Jesse Jones, 
Under Secretary of Commerce Wayne C. 
Taylor, Executive Secretary of the For- 
eign Trade Zone Board, Thomas E. Lyons, 
and South Trimble, Jr., Solicitor of 
the Department of Commerce. These 
gentlemen have ever been cooperative 
and willing to render every possible 
assistance to the successful operation of 
the free port of New York. Such suc- 
cessful operation likewise would have 
been impossible without the ingenuity, 
resourcefulness, and the excellent ad- 
ministrative ability of Harry C. Shanks 
who is the agent in the city of New York 
for the zone. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following ad- 
dress of the Honorable Wayne Chatfield- 
Taylor, Under Secretary of Commerce, 
before the luncheon of the second annual 
Inter-American Conference for Pan- 
American Day at the University of 
Southern California, and the Los Angeles 
Chamber of Commerce, Los Angeles, 
Calif., April 14, 1942: 

AFTER RIO? 

In discussing with you the Rio Conference, 
I shall not attempt to recapture the spirit 
which permeated that beautiful city. The en- 
thusiasm of the crowds, the intense sincerity 
and activity of the delegates, the eloquence of 
some of the speakers are to me unforgettable. 
However, I know that most of you here have 
heard of these matters at first hand or you 
have read ably written accounts of the day- 
to-day proceedings. 

But before I comment on some of the more 
significant aspects which are expressed in the 
so-called economic resolutions, I would like 
to remove from your minds any impression 
that Rio was the scene of a titanic struggle 
between opposing forces in this hemisphere. 
There was no diplomatic victory or defeat for 
any nation which was represented at Rio, but 
there was a major victory over the Axis Powers, 
a political victory which cemented the founda- 
tions for military victory. There were minor 
differences of opinion, to be sure, as to meth- 
ods, timing, and other details as to how the 
political, moral, economic, and military re- 
Sources of the American Republics could be 
most effectively mobilized. Public opinion in 
some countries was more united, in others 
local political factors were given maximum 
consideration, but during the entire confer- 
ence there was no suggestion that the Axis 
Powers might be in the right or that any 
American Republic would consider participat- 
ing actively in the Axis movement. Every 
public utterance and every private discussion 
emphasized democracy, freedom, and coop- 
eration. Over and over again, and with even 
stronger emphasis, totalitarianism, domina- 
tion, and force were rejected 

In such an atmosphere you can readily 
realize how easy it was to proceed with de- 
tailed discussion of ways and means of coop- 
eration You can understand the eage1 
with which complicated resolutions dealing 
with economic mobilization were 
and whipped into shape. 

The work of the conference itself was 
handled by two committees; the first com 
mittee considered resolutions 


ness 


analyzed 


affecting pu- 








litical action and the second committee 
treated with resolutions in the economic 
field. Even in peaceful time is difficult 
to establish a precise disti between 
these two fields and in periods of stress the 
lines tend to disappear completely There- 
fore, at Rio some resolutions which tht 
be considered preponderately political in 
character were assigned to the economic 





committee, and vice versa. Some resol 
tions dealt with immediate matters of far 


reaching importance, positive acts which told 


complete mobilization of the ect 
| 
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the world clearly how completely the Amer- 
ican Republics repudiated the Axis doctrines. 
Breaking of diplomatic relations, severance 
of all commercial and financial relations, en<- 
dorsement of the United Nations program, 
control of subversive activities, control of 
air transportation and telecommunications 
fall naturally into this immediate action 
group. 

Other resolutions covered the 
statements of policy were just : 
those contained in the positiv n 
action group, but the work required to bring 
these policies into actual being is of a differ- 
ent character. Most of these resolutions fall 
generally in the economic group and were 
handled by the economic committee 

These economic resolutions form the blue- 
print for our future, they answer the ques- 
tion: Where do we go from Rio? 

Partly because I hope that every person 
in this audience has read or will read, the 
full text of these resolutions, and partly be- 
cause I wish to report to you what has been 
done after Rio, I will not comment in detail 
on the resolutions themselves. But Ican a 
sure you that they outline a program 
nomic re- 
sources of all the American Republics, and 
that they describe methods of economic de- 


future, the 





velopment and economic cooperation which 
not only will serve the needs of war but also 
will form the basis for a lasting peace They 
touch all phases of a program which is 
founded on maximum production, improved 
living standards, improved health, modern 
transportation, modern finance. The ; 


and the ideals are all there, some of tl 
are unorthodox, some of them cut across 
academic economic theories, but you will find 
vision in them and the desire for something 


n 





better, something on which to build—some- 
thing good for this hemisphere—something 





good for us—and something on which th 
world can build when the tides of war roll 


back 


I can almost hear some of you asking the 
questions which I constantly ask myself, 
such as: “Rio was 244 months ag 


actually has been accomplished? This 
should be a period of searching questions 
} and simple answers. To this specific ques- 


| tion I would answer: “Much has been accum- 


plished, but it is not enougl 

Since Rio 
been made with Brazil, with Mexic with 
Ecuador; the Peruvian Minister of Finance 
is now in this country to discuss ways and 





far-reaching agreements have 

















means to implement the Rio r lutions 
The President of Haiti is here on a 
mission. Daily discussions are taking place 
in the capitals of the other Ameri 1 Repub- 
lics. The staffs of our foreign missions ha 
been augmented and strengthened to deal 
with these new questions re 1 mis- 
ions have been organized to help ve spe- 
cial problems. Generous cred } i 
pprovea 1 ») remove I 1 
| barrie: hi t have st V 
of immediate approval of u I 
Many offices in Washington ed } 
men and women who are devoting their 
e1 s to solving these prob! < n ~ 
ports from the capitals of the other Ameri- 
can Republics show us that similar 
working on these common questio1 
setting up organizations which can dé ~ 
fectively with the organizat 
nations The list of individu 
impressiv te cle 
American i wn V¥ n 
or wishes ni c bu oO - 
ization is proceeding, not ur 
true, but no country in this hen here h 
failed to take certain steps wl nplem 
the Rio res The 
present, the 1a ] 
major stumbling bl« I 
or less degree in every disci 
| stumbling block is transportat I - 
portation is the key t Pan America, it is the 
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key to victory. Production without trans- 
portation is either impossible or meaningless. 

One of the most important of the Rio 
resolutions dealt with transportation; in 
fact, every phase of transportation. It is 
hard for us in the United States to visualize 
a world without too much transportation, 
where the respective claims of railroads, high- 
ways, rivers, airways, and shipping compa- 
nies of our own and other nations do not fill 
the air with competitive cries. Nevertheless 
we now live in such a world, and unless we 
solve the problem of transportation for our- 
selves and for our friends in this hemisphere, 
the future will be indeed dismal. We shall 
solve this problem. You in California are 
helping to solve it. You are building ships. 
You are building planes. Let nothing stand 
in the way. Big things are your heritage. 
Big ships and big planes are now your spe- 
cial assignments. But while you are doing 
these things, other men and women in Cali- 
fornia, men and women in other places and 
in other lands must hoard and protect the 
transportation which now exists, They must 
improvise ways of getting cargoes to the 
ports. They must economize on steel and 
aluminum and rubber so that you can have 
these materials for the big ships and the big 
planes. They must establish in their minds 
the simple rule—the maximum in transpor- 
tation for the minimum in scarce materials. 

This is a hard rule, but when we under- 
stand it and when we apply it we shall have 
the answer. Transportation at one extreme 
starts with men’s hands and men’s backs 
and ends with big transport planes, every 
means in between these extremes must be 
utilized. We cannot afford to wait for per- 
fection or for the reopening of routes now 
closed. We must regain the spirit of in- 
genuity which made this country. We must 
forget specialization and perfection. In 
transportatior improvisation and ingenuity 
will find rich rewards. The other American 
Republics understand the iron rule of trans- 
far better than we do, possibly, 
because they have never been surfeited with 
transportation. They also know that to de- 
velop the transportation which will serve the 
production which we so vitally need they 
must have our help, our help in scarce ma- 
terials, our help in technical advice, our help 
in organization. In other ways they will 
make great contributions to our common 


P rtation 


















cause They will build and man the small 
ships, the sailing ships which will ply the 
Caribbean and the Gulf of Mexico. They 
will build the roads which will link the 
Americas. They will make their rivers great 
arteries of supply, on which anything that 
floats will carry the materials for production. 
They will build the airfields and the airways 
whi ll serve the airplanes; the airplanes 
Ww vill carry the urgent cargoes, the air- 
planes which we will furnish. They will man 
the uilroads and ke every rail and every 
I i equipment which we send 
the » doul luty. Their contributions 
v really great ones; if we can match 
them wW ed not fear the outcome of the 
ba I ortation. 
rhere e other genificant signs all of 
wi I t to closer inter-American rela- 
1 a better understanding of what war- 
tin ion means They may ap- 
I nsig ant against the lurid back- 
otal war but their cumulative 
f ca t be ignored. Shortening of 
ites, better utilization of storage facilities, 
1nd unloading are all part 
of the picture In searching for ways and 
means of this character we in Washington 
wel pressed by the possibilities of 
foreign tr nes. One of the little known 
acts the field of foreign trade was the 
establishment of a f ign trade zone On 
Staten Island in 1937 The sponsors of the 
legislation which made this development 
possible had hoped that in addition to New 
York, other zones would be established, espe- 








cially in regions where inter-American trade 
could be most efficiently handled. Naturally, 
a foreign trade zone should be located where 
the goods which pass through it into the com- 
merce of this country can readily move into 
a major artery of our internal transportation 
system. In our opinion, foreign trade zones 
are not competitive with each other if the 
zones are located at points which represent 
gateways to natural or existing transporta- 
tion systems. 

The impact of war not only disrupted our 
existing sources of supply but forced a re- 
routing of much of our ocean shipping. 
Central and South America became primary 
sources of supply and our ports on the Gulf 
of Mexico took on new significance, and with 
some prodding on the part of the Department 
of Commerce our Gulf ports renewed their 
dormant interest in foreign trade zones. I 
am glad to be able to report to you that we 
are now actively considering applications 
which will establish these useful facilities 
at the gateways to three major internal 
transportation systems. California might 
well follow the example of Florida, Louisiana, 
and Texas. I believe that you will find much 
in the Foreign Trade Zone Act that will inter- 
est you. While events in the Far East and 
on our Atlantic seaboard furnished the stim- 
ulus for the Gulf ports, the links with our 
southern neighbors which are now being 
formed will be so strong that no post-war 
readjustments will sever them. 

The necessities of war transportation will 
force these and other logical developments, 
but the relationships which war will develop 
will last long after even the causes of this 
war have become hazy. 

What, then, are the truly significant con- 
victions of Rio which point the way to the 
future? I would mention, first, the emphasis 
on cooperative action, action by freemen 
joined together in a common purpose. You 
will find no words which mean exploitation, 
no words which can be stretched to say con- 
cession. But you will find many phrases 
which will give you the vision of freemen 
working together, of free nations pooling 
their skills and their resources. Our neigh- 
bors say these things better than we do. I 
often feel that they think more clearly than 
we do. Clarity of expression, clarity of 
thought, and clarity of purpose are almost 
synonymous. Some of the legalistic gibber- 
ish which marks many of our own discus- 
sions of public affairs and which appears in 
much of our legislation would not only be 
out of place at a pan-American conference; 
it would be politely but firmly dropped at 
the first redrafting meeting. Let there be 
no mistake about it, the days of exploitation 
and concessions are over; they pass un- 
mourned. They have been succeeded by the 
days of cooperation and development, by the 
days in which strong democratic governments 
will make lasting agreements which will de- 
fine the paths where the individual initiative 
of their citizens can be most effective, where 
capital, in the form of goods, services, and 
skills, can be the most productive for the 
common good. 

This conception is no new “ism,” unless 
you care to call it pan-Americanism, No one 
at Rio tried to give ita name. Let’s not dim 
the vision by tagging it with some technical 
monstrosity. Let’s not handicap the devel- 
opment by trying to make it conform to some 
economic theory which may have explained 
the political and economic behavior of Isa- 
bella, of Spain, or of Catherine the Great, 
of Russia 

The last expression of the resolve of Rio, 
tre final basic purpose of the delegates, 
which I wish to bring to your attention was 
the desire for permanence. Permanence in 
their minds did not mean security; far from 
it; they had really discarded any ideas that 
Security was possible as long as the menace 
of the Axis was at large. No; permanence 
meant to them that the solemn undertakings 
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contained in the resolutions would grow 
rapidly into actuality and would remain as 
the fundamentals of our economic associa- 
tion long after the emergency itself had 
passed. You might say that they wished to 
protect social gains; you might also say that 
they felt that a common pan-American €co- 
nomic policy offered the best protection 
against future trade wars. Some of these 
factors were in their minds, but there was 
far more: There was that fundamental de- 
sire for something better which I mentioned 
earlier—something which could point the 
way for the rest of the world. Again I find 
that one of the truly great men of our gen- 
eration, one of the new leaders of pan-Amer- 
ica, has expressed this basic purpose far 
better than I can; better even than the sim- 
ple language of the resolutions themselves. 
I quote Dr. Ezequiel Padilla, Secretary of 
Foreign Affairs of Mexico: 

“We had need of such things as cadmium, 
molybdenum, and other strategic materials 
for war, but there i= one other product that 
we must not overlook—freeman in America, 
on whose brow shall] shine the dignity of his 
manhood; man, the consumer, the soldier, 
the custodian of liberty 

“We must efface the very last stain of 
slavery on this American Continent. Just as 
we must tear down the opprobrious gates of 
the Guiana prisons, for to this continent only 
men who seek liberty may come. In the 
Same manner we must do away with economic 
servitude by promoting production free from 
Slave competition in other regions of the 
earth. 

“If we can succeed by our own production 
in bestowing an existence measuring up to 
the standards set by the dignity of man 
on the workers of the Americas; if what we 
advocate is not self-sufficiency but only that 
in commercial interchange such products be 
sold only to nations where salaries worthy 
of men and not starvation wages prevail; if 
we can, by means of the exchange of our 
wealth and work, uplift and dignify the life 
of man in the Americas; then, how grand 
would this Pan American Union become, how 
ethicaliy magnificerit, how crystal clear, how 
strong, to win the support of all the masses 
of the Americas.” 





Developments in War Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HERMAN P. KOPPLEMANN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 23, 1942 


Mr. KOPPLEMANN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the transcript of a radio 
interview in which I participated in Hart- 
ford, Conn., last Sunday, April 19. 

My interrogator was Jack Zaiman, 
United Press reporter and a radio com- 
mentator of station WDRC in Hartford. 

The discussion centered around war 
developments on the home front. 


Mr. Zatman. Congressman Koppleman, at 
the very hour you and I were broadcasting 
our last program, the most momentous event 
in our history was occurring. 

Mr. KoprPpLEMANN Yes, indeed, Jack. That 
was on December 7. 

Mr. Zaman. In our closing discussion you 
all but predicted Pearl Harbor. 


Mr. KoPPLEMANN. Oh, not exactly. I never 


dreamed that war with Japan already had 
started, and in that particular way. 


I was 









naive enough to believe that there would be 
a formal break in relations first. 

Mr. ZAIMAN. Just the same, you pretty 
nearly hit the nail on the head 

Mr. KOprLEMANN. Well, I’ve been watch- 
ing Japan closely for along time. You know, 
it was 5 years ago this month that I intro- 
duced a bill to embargo shipments of scrap 
to Japan. 

Mr. ZAImMAN. You couldn't get anyone ex- 
cited about your bill then, could you? 

Mr. KoprLEMANN. Some people were. Many 
agreed with me that we were feeding Japan’s 
war machine, and that our scrap iron would 
some day kill our own boys 

Mr. ZarmaNn. Yes? What happened? 

Mr. KoppLEMANN. Oh, I got a hearing on 
the bill, but I was asked if I wanted to go to 
war with Japan. he Scrap Iron Institute 
of America, with all its forces, was lobbying 
against my bill. There were others, too 

Mr. Zamman. Couldn’t they see the hand- 
writing on the wall? 

Mr. KoppleMANN. It’s the old story, Jack. 
A great many people were making money 
out of Japan’s war. 

Mr. Zatman. Well, there's no point in cry- 
ing over spilled milk. We're in it up to our 
necks, and we've got a job to do. 

Mr. KorprpLEMANN. Right. It has 
a long time to get going. 

Mr. ZAIMAN. And we're not doing enough 
yet. 

Mr. KoprpLEMANN. I agree with you. For 3 
years we were warned, but we didn’t listen. 
The result was that Mr. Hitler and Mr Hiro- 
hito declared war on us before we were ready. 

Mr. ZAIMAN. But what about the last four 
and a half months, since Pearl Harbor? 

Mr. KopPLEMANN. We've been moving faster, 
though still too slowly. But bear in mind 
that we have to conduct this war on many 
fronts—away frony home and right here at 
home. The enemy is everywhere 

Mr. ZAIMAN. Here at home—you mean a 
fifth column? 

Mr. KoprpLeMANN. Definitely. 


taken us 


Mr. ZAIMAN. Aren’t spies and saboteurs 
mostly newspaper talk? 
Mr KopPLeEMANN. Of course, not. There is 


sabotage in many of the fires, explosions, and 
accidents at defense plants. I still think the 
Normandie was sabotage. Perhaps even more 
important, public morale is being sabotaged. 
A great deal of the discouragement you hear 
is deliberately fomented. So is this knocking 
of our allies and of our conduct of the war. 
That’s all Goebbel’s work, even though many 
persons who spread this sort of thing don’t 
realize that their gossip was born in Berlin. 

Mr. Zarman. You can’t blame people, can 
you, for getting discouraged when we keep 
having defeats? 

Mr. KopPLEMANN. The point I make is that 
fifth and sixth columnists aggravate that dis- 
couragement. Every once in a while there’s a 
sudden public clamor: Where are our ships? 
Where are our planes? Where are our men? 
We can’t give the answers because that’s what 
Hitler wants to know. So we have to keep 
quiet until our troops and equipment arrive 
safely. The people who listen to this poison 
and repeat it don’t stop to study the map; 
otherwise they would know that it takes 2 
months for our men and supplies to reach 
the fighting zones. Assembly and prepara- 
tion take 3 or 4 weeks. It takes a month 
for one convoy to reach Australia. Can you 
imagine, Jack, what it would be worth to an 
enemy sub to get word in advance that a 
shipment of our troops was leaving on a cer- 
tain day? We can’t afford to pull any Wheel- 
in this war, even to satisfy the doubting 
Thomases 


ers 


Mr. ZAIMAN. What’s being done about this 
poison? 

Mr. KoprpLEMANN Plenty. A grand jury 
in Washington is investigating writers and 


editors who spread the enemy’s propaganda 
in thei I don’t Know how much you 
getting of the grand jury proceedings in 


Bot 
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sheets 


are 
a.c 





the local press—but it’s national news of 
prime importance in Washington; all the 
papers carry it on the front page. 

Mr. ZAIMAN. Why aren't these sheets pro- 
hibited? 

Mr. KoprpLtEMANN. In the last week, a few 
have been stopped. But our Constitution 
guarantees a free press, so they must be 
proven seditious first. So we still have papers 
publishing things, and people saying things, 
that the Germans seize gleefully and rebroad- 
cast throughout the world. 

Mr. Zamman. Do you get much complaint 
because of rationing? 

Mr. KopPLrEMANN. Not an awful lot. But 
there are some people resentful because of 
tires, sugar, and gasoline. Right here in Hart- 
ford a few weeks ago, some folks were com- 
plaining to me that they wouldn’t be able 
to get gasoline and tires to travel to the sea- 
shore this summer. A fellow wrote me that 
he didn't see any sense in having to give an 
empty toothpaste tube in order to buy an- 
other. Another fellow wrote, complaining 
about the ban on trouser cuffs. 

Mr. Zaman. Sounds like smal] stuff. 

Mr. KorpLeMANN. It is. Most people real- 
ize that the Government doesn’t relish order- 
ing them to curtail. It’s all done for our 
safety. But there are some who deliberately 
or innecently crab. 

Mr. ZAm™AN. Congressman, 
a sugar shortage? 

Mr. KoprPLEMANN. It isn’t so much a sugar 
shortage as a shipping shortage. There would 
be ample sugar if we could bring it here. But 
we need ships for more important things 
than to bring sugar here for you and me to 
put in our coffee. And what we can trans- 
port, we have to share with our Allies. I wish 
these grumblers would only stop to think of 
the fix we’d be in if our Allies stopped fight- 
ing and we were left to face the brunt of 
battle ourselves. You Know, some people 
would rather we'd lose the war by ourselves 
than win with our Allies, because they don’t 
like them. 

Mr. ZAIMAN. Perhaps we need a few bomb- 
ings. It might wake people up, if they saw 
with their own eyes some of the suffering 
our Allies are going through. 

Mr. KopPLEMANN. It would, but it’s too 
harsh. The American people shouidn’t need 
that. Twenty-five years ago very few people 
had automobiles or electricity. We walked 
to work. We spent a day in the park for 
recreation. We did our work by hand. It 
didn’t kill us. It won’t again. 

Mr. ZAIMAN. Do you hear from people who 
do understand? 

Mr. KopPpLEMANN 

Mr. ZAIMAN. Does the crabbing come from 
people who are opposed to the administra- 
tion? 

Mr. 


is there really 


Yes; very often 


KOPPLEMANN. Well, let’s put it this 
way. Mcost of the crabbing comes from people 
who, ever since Munich, have been urging 
Congress to stop or slow up any American 
effort to defeat the Axis. 

Mr. ZAIMAN. Tell me, is Congress going 
do something about huge war profits? 

Mr. KopPLEMANN. If I had my way, 
wouldn’t be any war profits at all 

Mr. ZAIMAN. No profits at all on war? 


Mr. KopPLEMANN. No. Normal profits; ye 
Nobody minds ordinary normal profits. It’s 
this highjacking of the Government that 


hurts public morale 

Mr. ZaAImAN. Would the solution be f 
Government to take over all war produ 

Mr. KOPPLEMANN. That’s almost dictator- 
ship, and we are fighting a Don't 
condemn all industrialists story 
of one bad egg spoiling a d 
ontractors can’t get away fr 


r the 


on? 





ainst that 
It’s the 
zen 


om the 


old 
Too many 


idea that 


the Government, and that means the tax- 
payers, is easy pickings, and the idea is to 
grab all they can. Here’s an instance: A 
small manufacturer wrote me last week that 
he was in line for a war contract, which he 
had figured at a 5-percent profit. He asked 
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his bank for a loan to finance the job. He 
was rejected. The bank told him he figured 
too closely on profits, that he should have 
figured a 20-percent profit imstead of 5 
In the meantime, his plant has been closed 
down for some weeks. Yet all he wants is 
enough business to keep going. He doesn’t 
want to get rich on the war 

Mr. ZAIMAN. Mr. Kopplermann, for year's 
you’ve been trying to get laws to help the 
small manufactulrrs and businessmen. 
That’s right up your alley 

Mr. KoprpLEMANN. It’s ancient history with 
me. Eight years ago I got such a law passed. 
Unfortunately, Jesse Jones got control of it. 
However, all that will be changed, and I’m 
confident that soon the little fellow in busi- 
ness and industry will get a break from Con- 





gress. The Senate has already passed a bili 
for that purpose. I expect then this manu- 
facturer will be able to get financed for war 
contracts, and I’ll wager you he won’t be 
guilty of big profits, either. 

Mr. ZaAmman. Speaking of war contra 


what about stories that big business has its 
agents in the War Department, who 
out for their interests? Is that so? 

Mr. KoprPLEMANN. Sure; that’s one 
we are so badly preparec, despite the 
of warning we had. Those people 
teurs. Most of them get only a dollar a year 
from the Government, but they still get their 
full salaries from their industries 


look 


reason 
months 


are sabo- 


Mr. Zarman. Why are they kept? 

Mr. KopPLEMANN. To use Donald Nelson’s 
phrase, “their heads have begun to roll, and 
they’ll continue to roll until this bad situa- 
tion is mopped up.” Them’s my sentiments 
too. 

Mr Zarman. The Truman committee is do- 
ing a great job. 


And the more 
There 
Ss as usual” 
of 


respon- 


Mr. KorpPLEMANN. Yes; it is 
it exposes these people, the 
has been too much of the “busine 
attitude in high places. And that’s one 
our most serious bottlenecks. It’s 
sible for the shortages in our critical 
rials, in rubber, aluminum, ste 
power. 

Mr. Zaman. Electric power? 
you are on familiar ground 

Mr. KopPLEMANN. I can’t help touching on 





mate- 


and electric 


Well, now 


it. It crops up all the time. The War Pro- 
duction Board asked Canada for more alumi- 
num. And her answer only last week was 
that because of shortage of electricity she 
could send more aluminum only if she cut 
down her shipments of paper. Newspapers 
are essential, yet we need aluminum for 
planes. We need more electricity, but the 
utility interests are opposing every power 
project for fear of competition. They’re put- 
ting themselves ahead of the Nation, 
They're still opposing the St. Lawrence proj- 


ect, the Enfield Dam right here in Connecti- 
od 


uce 


cut, and these projects could help pt 
the electricity that uld give us alun 





we 





and let Canada continue to ship u 
print. A few weeks ago the Hous¢ 
down an important power project in Arkan- 
sas, yet our War Production Board is con- 
stantly demanding more electric 1 

Mr. Zarman. What's your opinion of this 
action by the House? 

Mr. KopPLeEMANN. Frankly, I think it was 
short-sighted But don’t forget, there e 
many Members of Congress v re opposed 
to public-power developmen That’s their 
economic philosophy. Anc the I oO 
many Members of Congres re t 
eoing along in the war effort, b I more 
than that. Don’t think for a minute ali the 
isolationists have changed 

Mr. ZaIMaN. Will these is - b 
returned to Congress this fal 

Mr. KopPLEMANN. Let me teli you this 
There are many factors which ¢§ ern an elece 
tion. Many isolationists were perfectly .sin- 
cere. Others are simply t I A - 
ica The grand jury in Was! w 
exposing I d] say 
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of Congress have been 
dad jury Others have been 
k, doesn’t that sound like 
it that the isolationists who 
h Nazi agencies will be re- 
oters But strange things 
up to the people 
( zressman, our time is 
re e several questions I 
a to ask them of 
( ht ahead, Ja 
D y of holding up 
N ( € Not b a 
l it the 40-hour week? 
NN. I thought that was ex- 
don’t know of any 
work after 40 hours Now, 
I consider was writ- 
I He ha a 
é He raised x 
x ib] 7 ye 
way thr i 
MA Eleven months ago, 
of our employers, we in- 
cir hoi from 40 per week 
Three months ago, upon the 
X ing hours were necessary 
e decided to work 9 hours on 
brought us up to a 59-hour 
r hat the pr it effort 
‘ hat our country shall 
i hat brothe d, not 
VI l of the t mass 
f 
3ut people believe that the 
re because of high wages 
N. Well, what do you mean 
oO urse, skilled workers 
we because they can do a 
ne else can do it Many 
! it of work, are in the 
Bi through your fac- 
will find an astounding per- 
rs who a retting barely 
num set for their indus- 
l cosis up about 20 per- 
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Mr. ZaAIMAN. And there’s plenty of complaint 
about that, too. 

Mr. KoppLeMANN. Certainly. And still there 
are people who holler because the Government 
is trying to keep prices from rising. The head 
of a large grocery here in Hartford wired me 


in protest to any ceiling on retail prices. He 
wants to get all the profit he can and to the 
devil with anything or anyone else. I bet 





your family buys groceries from him, too. 

Mr. ZAImAN. Who is he 

Mr. KoPPLEMANN. Never mind about that 
There are lots like him. They think they're 
the only fish iz. the pool. They want the war 
conducted with business as usual If we 
didn't have laws and a Government deter- 
mined to enforce those laws, the people would 
have no chance against fellows like him 

Mr. ZAIMAN. Congressm we hear a lot 
from people who resent England 

Mr. KOPPLEMANN. In what way? 

Mr ZAIMAN Oh, England isn’t doing 
enough. She expects everyone else to fight 
her battk You know, the old stuff 

Mr. KOPPLEMANN That's exactly what the 
German propagandists say. Certainly Eng- 
land has made mistakes, mistakes of judg- 
ment and mistakes of conduct. But the 
Englishmen responsible for those mistakes 
have their counterparts here in America. 
We, too, have been caught napping. Look 
at Pearl Harbor Look at the Office of Pro- 
duction Management. And, Jack, never for- 
get that England stood alone against the 


Nazis for a solid year, from June 1940 to June 


1941, and all during that year .e€ civilized 
world trembled lest England would fall. Who 
sent aid to Norway, France, Belgium, Hol- 


land, Greece, Yugoslavia? Who died by the 


thousands in Crete, at Dunkirk? Not we 
Not Russia English fighters went down, 
while the doubting Thomases here scoffed 
And do you know, my dear friend, that 80 


percent of England’s manpower and produc- 


tion went out of the little island of Eng- 





land? During her blackest months, it wasn’t 
the English who urged negotiated peace 
It was certain Americans who wanted the 
English to give up 
Mr. ZAImMAN. What do you think about 
France 
Mr. EOPPLEMANN Well, I’m surprised that 
France didn’t give Germany total collabora- 
tion long ago I think we appeased Vichy 
too long. I hope we have finally learned that 
we cannot pursue an appeasement policy 
toward any unfriendly nation any more than 
we can pursue a defensive policy against the 
AX 
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received no letters. They knew their Gov- 
ernment hadn't forgotten them, though 
there were no reinforcements. They also 


knew that every day they held off the enemy 
meant priceless time for us to go ahead. 
They kept the faith. 

Mr. ZAIMAN. That’s the sort of faith that 
gives the rest of us courage. 

Mr. KopPpLEMANN And it’s the sort of cour- 
age that should give us faith. Our men 
everywhere are showing it. Jack, no matter 
what sacrifices we civilians will be called 
upon to make, they will be nothing com- 
pared to the sacrifices our fighting men are 
making. I can’t compare any taxes I'll pay, 
or any bonds I'll buy, or any walking I'll do, 
to what you'll be giving up when you put 
on the uniform. I’m not mincing words. 
War is ugly, but you fellows are the ones 
who are really facing its ugliness 

Yesterday I was reading the Gettysburg 
Address. Somewhat under the spell of Lin- 
coln, I say it is for us here at home to dedi- 
cate ourselves to the work our fighting men 
are doing, and from them to take increased 
devotion to the cause of freedom and democ- 
racy, that they will not fight in vain. 
They must always know that back home, 
every man, every woman, and every child is 
fighting for them, not grudgingly. not doubt- 
ingly, but with the fullest knowledge that 
our soldiers cannot fight in battle unless we 
fight unwaveringly here on the home front. 
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The Gulf Intracoastal Canal in the War 
Effort 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOSEPH J. MANSFIELD 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 23, 1942 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following address made 
by Maj. Gen. Eugene Reybold, Chief of 
Engineers, United States Army, at the 
dedication of the completion of the In- 
tracoastal Waterway into Corpus Christi, 
Tex., on Saturday, April 18, 1942: 

This event, marking the completion of the 
intracoastal waterway into Corpus Christi, 
would be significant at any time or under 
any circumstances. Today, with the Nation 
ngaged in a war for life, the event is doubly 
significant. 





Standing here against the background of 
your mighty State, there arises within me a 
feeling of direct contact with the sources of 
American strength Since leaving Washing- 
ton 3 days ago, travel has been fast, and 
much has been seen. During this brief pe- 
riod I have inspected Army depots, muni- 
tions plants, bomber assembly plants, and 
airfields. They have been memorable days, 
and have left me with the impression of 
having felt the pulse and glimpsed the work- 
ing heart of the Nation at war. Nowhere has 
this impression been stronger than right 
here—d2ep in the heart of Texas 

Against such background ;{ this, the 
trials and discouragement and even the 
military verses of the past few months, 

and 1 led in true perspectivs They 
stand revealed temporary set-backs which 
will be redeemed verwhelming measure 
when the full re irc f our country are 
ti ed into offensive war and brought to 
peal y l ( enemile 

I npl to make that sweeping 
taten But } ctual fact the actual 








overwhelming of our enemies—will be any- 
thing but simple. The grim months just 
past have demonstrated to us their strength, 
their ruthlessness, and their determination. 
Months which have brought us such spec- 
tacles as Japanese battleships in the Bay of 
Bengal and German submarines off the At- 
lantic coast have opened the eyes of even 
those who did not care to see. 

My whirlwind observations of the past few 
days “ave given me strength, but we should 
not be led astray. Much remains to be done 
in our war effort. The sight of America’s 
industrial prowess, turning America’s re- 
sources into the tocls of war must not lead 
us into false conclusions. There are too 
many Americans who harbor the illusion that, 
in due course, our factories and other ma- 
terial resources alone will bring us victory. 
Against this illusion is the somber fact that 
modern war’ is fundamentally a matter of 
men. The Germans and the Japs do not 
fear our factories as such. They do fear the 
tanks and planes produced by our factories— 
but only insofar as these implements are 
expertly handled on the field of battle. My 
mention of tanks and planes may itself be 
misleading For, important as such imple- 
ments are in modern war, the vast majority 


of soldiers take the field, rifles in hand. 
Germany--the very paragon of mechanized 
war in the popular mind—has a total of 


about 300 combat divisions. Of these, per- 
haps 275 divisions are infantry, and only 25 
are armored. 

The Russians furnish a shining example 
of the point that this war must ultimately 
be fought and won by men on fields of bat- 


tle. The Russians have fought with good 
and ample equipment—but, in the last 
analysis, it has been the Russian soldier 


who has saved the day. The Germans have 
been brought up short by Russian Armies 
composed of soldiers who do not know the 
meaning of the word “surrender”’—soldiers 
who fight to the bitter end Another ex- 
ample of this indomitable spirit has been 
given by our own heroic defenders of Bataan 
and Corregidor. 

This war cannot be won without hardships 
in the field and at home. I repeat: Let no 
one believe that natural resources and indus- 
trial capacity are per se a guaranty of vic- 
tory. Every last American, whether he is 
tilling a field or running a lathe or swinging 
a crane, must be prepared for discomforts 
and real sacrifices. With the fate of the 
Nation hanging in the balance, there can be 
no toleration of selfishness There can be 
no business as usual, no striking as usual, 
no living as usual Every right and every 
action of the American citizen must be inte- 
grated into the war effort. Does it or does 
it not contribute to the winning of the war? 
That must be the criterion and let the chips 
fall where they may 

It is sometimes said that we have accom- 
plished much more in the first few months 
of this war than we did in the corresponding 
period of World War No.1. That is a fact— 
it is a glorious fact. We may be far ahead 
of our 1917 effort—but we must not forget 
that our 1942 enemies are infinitely stronger 
than those we faced in 1917. At that time 
we faced no menace in the Pacific, and our 
Allies held a strong front on the Continent of 
Europe. This is not the situation today 

Incidentally, one prime reason why we have 
accomplished so much in the first few months 
of this war is the superior condition of our 
present transportation system. An example 
of this is furnished by our inland waterways. 





In this respect the contrast between our 
present situation and the one in which we 
found ourselves in 1917 is startling. In 1917 
our inland waterways were in > doldrums 
The canalization of the lower Ohio had not 
begun. The canalization of the upper Mis- 
sissippi was a vague dream of the future 
The Missouri was still a wild, unpredictable 





river. This waterway—the Gulf Intra- 
coastal—was just beginning to take shape in 
the minds of farsighted men. There was, 
in short, no such thing as a comprehensive 
system of navigable waterways available for 
the 1917 war effort. Today the Nation is 
reaping dividends from its inland waterways. 
Providence must have foreseen America’s 
present situation when she gave us the State 
of Texas. Her people alone, with their ma- 
teria) resources, would be a formidable ele- 
ment in any war machine. Such names 
Houston and Crockett attest to that 
America has become commodity conscious 
“Critical material” is as much a single word 


as 


as “dam Yankee” was at one time. But 
materials can be critical for any of various 
reasons. The most publicized (and most 


serious) cases are those in which the critical 
situation arises because we have lost our 
sources of supply. The best example of this 
is rubber. When the Japanese moved into 
Malaya our rubber supply moved into the 
realm of the ultra critical. 





And now, in the great industrial centers 
of the East, oil has become a critical ma- 
terial. However, the case of oil has little in 


common with the case of rubber. Because we 
have Texas and her neighbor States we have 
plenty of oil. Our difficulty lies in the dis- 
tance which separates our sources of oil from 
our centers of consumption. Briefly stated, 
the problem is to get the oi] to those centers 
of consumption in adequate quantities. It is 
a problem of transportation 

Our transportation system, with all its vast 
ramifications, is absolutely vital to our war 
potential. Involved in the question are rail- 
roads, inland and coastal waterways, ports, 
harbors, pipe lines, and highways. Some of 
these facilities are public-owned, and some of 
them are private enterprises. On all of them, 
in normal times, the goods of commerce move 
under a system of free competition. Now, all 
at once this vast system must be directed to 
a single national goal—the prosecution of the 
war effort. Every element of the system must 
be integrated into the pattern as a whole. 
If there is a length of pipe line which is car- 
rying gasoline west when the war effort would 
be better served were it to carry crude oil 
east, then the indicated change must be made 
without regard to personal profits or losses. 
Each element in the system must be used to 
maximum extent and each must be operated 
with maximum efficiency. 

A moment ago I mentioned the specific 
preblem of transporting oil of the Southwest 
to the consuming centers of the east and 
northeast. This can be accomplished by tank 
car, by ocean-going tanker, by shaliow-draft 
barge, and by pipe line. Ordinarily, the 
method of transportation chosen would be 
dictated by economic considerations. If it 
costs (as it does) 8 mills per ton-mile to 
move oil by rail, and 14% mills per ton-mile 
to move oil by deep-draft tanker, it goes with- 
out saying that most oil will move by tanker. 
And if it costs (as it does) 3 mills per ton- 
mile to move oil by pipe line, there never 
will be many pipe lines competing directly 
with deep-draft tankers. Those are consid- 
erations which enter normal peacetime de- 
cisions. Obviously, they do not take into ac- 
count a situation which finds enemy sub- 


marines operating off the flanks of the long 


sea lanes used by the deep-draft tankers. In 
other words, normal peacetime considerations 
are for the moment out of the window 
Transportation by shallow-draft barge 
brings us back to the subject of inland 
waterways—and to the artery which we are 
dedicating today, this extension to the Gul 


Intracoastal Waterway 
Speaking of inland waterways, let 
gress for a moment to comment 01 


general good fortune which has favore 


ica in this respect. What other Nation 
such a combination as this: Coal in Pex yl- 
vania, iron ore in Minnesota, and the Great 
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Lakes in between? What other nation is 
served through its interior by h a grand 
system as the Mississippi River and its tribu- 
taries? Along the coasts of what other na- 
tion could such continuous arteries as the 
Atlantic and Gulf intracoastal waterways be 
built? From the standpoint of such natural 
advantages, America is ur 












But, generous as Nature ha to Amer- 
ica, there still has remained much for Ameri- 
cans themselves to do. mn such things as the 
Mississippi River and the sounds and b of 
the Guif coast, Nature has given us to 


speak, the raw materials with which to work 


It has been raw material of re his t 
order; but the works of man required to 
Nature have bee 


capitalize on the gifts of 
correspondingly monumental 








The Gulf Intracoastal Waterway serves to 
illustrate what I have in mi Originally 
the routes through the bays and sounds of 
the Gulf coast had limiting depths « I 
3 feet. Originally these routes were ¢ on- 
tinuous. There was no dependable means 0 
crossing the Mississippi iver ! 
met America halfway—but no more. That 
was the situation along this coast a quarter 
of a century ago 

Many of you are familiar with the appar- 


ently endless series of Federal investigations 





and acts of Congress by which sections of 
the Intracoastal Waterway were authorized 
and constructed. Many of you know per- 
sonally of the obstacles that were overccme 
both on the engineering and on the polit l 
side. But, one after another, the milestones 
have been passed.° The channel between 
Mobile Bay and Mississippi Sound was com- 
pleted in 1914. The cut between the Cal- 
casieu and Sabine Rivers was complete I 
1918. The lIccks at New Orleans thri 
which the Waterway connects with 
crosses the Mississippi River were completed 
in 1934. The mere citing cf these dates and 
names stirs unforgettable memories among 
all of us who have fought for worked 
on the building of the waterway 

And now we come to what is one of the 





most memorable dates of them all. For to- 
day, in dedicating the 9-foot channel into 
Corpus Christi, we mark the successful con- 
clusion of one more important phase of the 
great project. I say “one more important 
phase” because a waterway is never com- 
pleted. It is never so good but that it can 
be made better. However creditable the 
past and however satisfactory tl present 


there is always a challenge in th 











I speak with absolute confidence when I say 
that the future—and I do not mean the dis- 
tant future—will see this ve! waterway 
made deeper, and longer, and better 
On this significant occasion, ladies and 
gentlemen, let us not confine our attention 
to the waterway itself. Let us rer I 
that no transportation system is better in 
the terminal facilities which s Whil 
commemorating the complet - 
terway, let us reserve a word mmeé - 
tion for the farsighted individuals wh i 
the past decade and a half, have conceived 
and developed this great | f Corpus 
Christi. May the exampl t t taken t 
heart by those along other ¢ f ou 
inland waterway system 
A few moments ago I quot figu 
for the normal cost of movi by rail 
by deep-sea tanker, and | 
me complete that f 2 
that an average cost for tl ] 
by shallow-draft barg ve! 2 
to 2% mills per ton-mil z ll 
that this is slightly ir x 
deep-sea tanker; but b r 
i ry ] Tr t f e 
tinn i c x } Y - 
w tir I am er 
c , { 
Cc l on 
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From what has been said, it might be as- 
sumed that there is nothing to prevent an 
immediate large-scale movement of oil over 
the Intracoastal-M'rsissippi system to the 
Pittsburgh area. Unfortunately, more than 
a waterway and more than terminals are re- 
quired in order to move freight Another 
requirement, fully equal in importance, is 


that of vessels. An inland waterway without 
barges and towboats is like a railway with- 
out rolling stock. And the blunt truth is that 
t fine waterways we have provided cannot 
be used to the maximum extent at present 
because we do not have immediately avail- 
le the necessary towboats and barges 
There are but few people who realize the 
capacity of our inland waterways. ‘The point 
as brought forcibly to my attention re- 
cently by a study which showed that, if all 
tl oil required to alleviate the east coast 
shortage were to move in barges over the 
Gulf Intr tal Waterway, the resulting 
raffic would be well within the waterway’s 
cap 
When we come to the problem of getting 
cargoes of the Southwest into the Atlantic 
Intrac sial Waterway, we come to none 
other than the old problem of crossing Flor- 


I which is the most critical item 
at present, a pipe line offers the quickest solu- 
tion However, from a long range and over- 
ll point of view, the advantages of a barge 
né lorida cannot be overlooked 
Perhaps you will recall that a proposal of 
\ ture is contained a bill re- 
cently introduced in Congress by none other 
than your own distinguished and farsighted 
I Judge Mansfield. 
Whatever be the final solution regarding 











tatesman 


t requirements for additional towboats and 
barges d whatever be done about the neces- 
ry trek across Florida, the pecple of our 


country can be thankful that the Intra- 
coastal Waterway to Corpus Christi was ready 


for business when the crisis came 
Any of you who have listened to the ad- 
iresses of our President, and any of you who 


read the war communiques and fol- 
a map of the world—any « 
ve done these simple things know 
magnitude and the seriousness of the 
k confronting America. I have called 
war for life and it is just that; a war 
ife. Our enemies, in their 
n trength know the deadly 
ug They accept ic—indeed they thrust 
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up u ind they face it realistically. 

Hitler tells } people that the fate of Ger- 

many for a thousand years hence is in the 

balance and for once he does not lie or even 

exaggerat In Hitler’s eyes it is either our 

vorld or hi Observing how his actions con- 

firm his words and seeing how the German 

n supports him can any of us think 

n for a moment of any solution other 
han totel victory? The answer is “No.” 

Me while, there are rays of promise already 

} ] clouds which have beset 

I ! ey the far Pacific 

t ralia, and even 

fi evide ultimate mili- 

! {Te t shape—taking 

f ating air raids 

Jay f es it Indies. In the 

Middle I the British hold Suez. England 

tinues to hold, to produce, and even 

isionally wilt tl e Vi- 

( ( mal tacks And then there 

S e her d i <dible picture of the 

‘ R A in al Which is still 

I king immobilizing 

l e pt f f German ground 

A ne American women, American 

t irce V n the all bearing in solid ate 

ck st th ngsters of Germany and 

Japa ere can be no doubt as to the ulti- 

I ssue The \v ry will come And 

when it does come it will be final and com- 


plete. and we and our children will continue 
to live in freedom. 
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Keeping the Judiciary Independent 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLIFFORD DAVIS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 27, 1942 


Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, Hon. Walter P. Armstrong, of Mem- 
phis, Tenn., has long been recognized as 
one of the Nation’s outstanding lawyers. 

As President of the American Bar As- 
sociation, Mr. Armstrong. delivered 
recently in Boston one of the strongest 
addresses which it has ever been my 
privilege to read, on the subject Keeping 
the Judiciary Independent. 

In order that the members of the 
Judiciary Committee and the Members 
of the House, as a whole, may read this 
splendid address, I have sought and ob- 
tained permission to include it in the 
RECORD. 

The address follows: 

Our first glimpse of the Irish coast was to 
most of us who were born and had lived mid- 
continent in southern latitudes a revelation. 
To describe as green—in the sense in which 
we had always understood and used the 
word—the encharting color we _ beheld 
seemed not only woefully inadequate but en- 
tirely inaccurate. So both the denotations 
and connotations of many words are infused 
with our experiences, our opinions, our hopes, 
and our dreams. Few who use the same 
words—especially in stating fundam2ntal 
values—mean precisely the same thing. 

In speaking of an independent judiciary 
one may have in mind the unimpaired power 
of the courts under our American system to 
decide whether statutes succeed or fail in 
meeting th- constitutional test by which 
they must stand or fall. Another may en- 
visage a judiciary properly selected, ade- 
quately compensated and with reasonab’> 
security of tenure—judges who feel keenly 
the compulsion of public service but, who, 
when in the conference chamber they de- 
cide after reasoned argument and full debate, 
are insulated from all pressure both political 
and personal 

The latter is, I believe, the true meaning 
of an independent judiciary. In any event 
it is the seise in which I shall use the term. 

My purpose in being thus categori-al is to 
avoid that confusion which pervades so much 
of our public discussion. Men blithely agree 
upon certain objectives as desirable. When 
they attempt with precision to define those 
objectives they are surprised to learn that 
they have been talking about different and 
sometimes unrelated things Even when 
they can agree upon their definitions not 
infrequently they find that there are irrecon- 
cilable differences of opinion as to how their 
common objectives can be attained 

Whether or not we can all agree that jus- 
tice, in Websterian phrase, is the great Con- 
cern of man on earth, we shall not disagree 
that an independent judiciary as I have de- 
fined it is essential to the proper function- 
ing of a democracy one of whose fundamental 
tenets is that of the equality of all men 
before the law 

For this reason it seems to me more profit- 
able to discuss the implementation of our 
common purpose rather than to pronounce a 
platitudinous panegyri¢é upon an ideal we 
all share. I am fortified in this view by the 
fact that I shall speak only as a practicing 
lawyer, whose work is now for the first time 
in a third of a century interrupted. Always 











new but generally accepted plans have needed 
the aid of men of experience to make them 
work. It is here that the lawyer should be 
abie to help, for empiricism is the most useful 
tool in his kit 

In endeavoring to speak concretely I shall 
refer only to the judges of the courts of the 
United States, because in them there is a Na- 
tion-wide interest and because as to them the 
subject has a singular timeliness furnished 
by the pendency in the Congress of a bill 
which it seems to me is directly related to 
the subject. 

Certainly no one could single out the Fed- 
eral judiciary for criticism on the grounds 
either of inefficiency or lack of independ- 
ence. Quite the contrary. That sane ana- 
lyst of our form of government, James Bryce, 
many years ago said that of all the institu- 
tions they created the Federal courts had 
probably worked most nearly in accordance 
with the ideas of the framers of the Con- 
stitution. Since this was written there has 
been no deterioration, but much improve- 
ment. The conferring of the rule-making 
power upon the Supreme Court of the United 
States was a great step forward. That power 
was used to effect the most significant law 
reform of our time—the Federal Rules of 
Civil Procedure—to be followed in the near 
future by the Federal Rules of Criminal Pro- 
cedure. The creation of the administrative 
office of the Federal courts has introduced an 
efficiency that is highly desirable. 

These reforms increase the efficiency of the 
courts. They do not concern the indepen- 
dence of the judges. That independence is 
protected largely by the method of selection, 
the sufficiency of salaries, and the security of 
tenure. Than nomination by the President 
and confirmation by the Senate, no better 
method of choice is now being discussed. In 
a few communities the salaries of the judges 
are disproportionate to the incomes of suc- 
cessful lawyers or even of State judges. In 
most districts, however, they are sufficient 
to attract the leaders of the bar. It is with 
respect to the tenure of office that it is be- 
lieved there is room for improvement. 

I remind you that the judge of a United 
States constitutional court serves not for life 
but during good behavior. The problem is to 
devise a method of heiping insure that good 
behavior by preserving the possibility of re- 
moval without a threat to the independence 
of the judges. Representative Hatton W 
SUMNERS, the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on the Judiciary of the House of 
Representatives, has addressed himself to the 
problem. He has embodied his proposed so- 
lution in a bill’ which has passed the House 
and is now pending in the Senate Judiciary 
Committee. 

The bill provides that when the House of 
Representatives passes a resolution stating 
that in its opinion the behavior of any judge 
of any court of the United States—except 
Justices of the Supreme Court-—who holds 
office during good behavior, has been other 
than good behavior, the Chief Justice of the 
United States shall convene the circuit court 
of appeals of the circuit in which the judge 
resides in special term for the trial of the 
issue of good behavior and the right of the 
judge to remain in office. 

Circuit judges from other circuits may be 
designated and the court shall be composed 
entirely of judges from other circuits when 
a circuit judge is to be tried 

Thereupon the Attorney General institutes 
a civil action to determine the right of the 
judge to remain in office. He may avail him- 
self of the services of such Members of the 
House of Representatives as may be desig- 
nated by the House to aid in the prosecution. 
Rules of procedure are to be prescribed by 
the Supreme Court and the trial is to be 
without a jury. 





1H. R. 146. 
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If the court determines that the behavior 
of the judge ha: been other than good be- 
havior within the meaning of the Constitu- 


tion, the judgment shall be removal from 
office. No other penalty is imposed by the 
court. Either the United States or the de- 


fendant may appeal to 
upon both law and fact. 

It is difficult relinquish familiar con- 
ceptions and among these is the thought ‘hat 
a Federal judge can only be removed by im- 
peachment. This view at once raises in the 
mind of the average citizen the question cf 
whether the bill is constitutional. 

The answer is to be found in two pro- 
visions of the Constitution. By article IT it 
is provided that— 

“The President, Vice President, and all 
civil officers of the United States shall be re- 
moved from office on impeachment for, and 
conviction of, treason, bribery, or other high 
crimes and misdemeanors.” 

Judges are civil officers and may there- 
fore be removed in this way. This method 
of removal cannot be interfered with and 
nothing in the bill attempts to do so. 

Article III, however, states that— 

“The judges * * * shall hold their of- 
fices during good behavior.” 

Sanction for the bill is found in this pro- 


the Supreme Court 


to 


vision. In the light of historical perspective 
and judicial interpretation the bill would 
seem to meet the constitutional test. “Im- 


peachment” had a well-understood meaning 
in English constitutional history at the time 
our Constitution was adopted. We have ac- 
cepted that meaning. It did not, however, 
embrace all removal procedures. At least 
four other removal remedies were known to 
the common law: Bill of attainder, address 
to the Crown, scire facias or quo warranto, 
and executive removal. 

The first of these is outlawed by the Con- 
stitution. The second is impossible under 
our form of government. There is, however, 
no warrant in any decision of the Supreme 
Court for the view that impeachment is the 
sole method of removal with the result that 
there can be neither Executive nor judicial 
removal. On the contrary, the Court ex- 
pressly held in Myers v. United States (272 
U. S. 52 (1926)), that an officer who might 
have been impeached could be removed by 
the President. If “impeachment” does not 
exclude Executive removal, necessarily it does 
not exclude judicial ouster. 

Alexander Hamilton probably thought 
otherwise, but his contemporaries of the 
First Congress evidently did not agree with 
him. Their statute disqualifying from hold- 
ing office any judge convicted of accepting a 
bribe has remained in force for a century 
and a half without constitutional challenge. 


It is not surprising, therefore, that the 
majority of contemporary jurisprudents who 


have considered the question agree that the 
bill is constitutional. 

That charges against a judge can be more 
thoroughly tried before a court than before 
the Senate is hardly open to debate 

“Impeachment” * * * [wrote Bryce] 
is the heaviest piece of artillery in the con- 
gressional arsenal, but because it is so heavy 
it is unfit for ordinary use. It is like a 
hundred-ton gun which needs complex ma- 
chinery to bring it into position, an enor- 
mous charge of powder to fire it, and a large 
mark to ai at.” 

Our history in the last 
furnishes abundant evidence thht it is im- 
practicable for the Senate to resolve itself 
into a court and sit patiently for weeks ob- 
serving the demeanor and listening to 
testimony of witnesses while trying an ordi- 
nary impeachment case 

Representative SuMNERS has probably had 
more experience in impeachment than 
any living man. He has said in the Congress: 

“I have introduced evidence in an impeach- 
ment case with only three Senators in the 
Chamber, and one of them wa 


quarter of a century 


the 


cases 








ters. * * * A few weeks after the conclu- 
sion of the case referred to I was in conversa- 
tion with one of the Senators * * * Jf 
said, ‘I would like to know how you reached 


the conclusion you should vote to acquit t 
judge?’ He answered: ‘I did not hear 
evidence in the case, and wi 

convict anybody when I had 
testimony.’’ 


If this view comes to be generally ] 
the Senate there will rarely, if ever, be a con- 


viction. 
This argument in favor of the bill is not a 


criticism of the Senate. That body must 
function in shaping of major nati l 





not be expected to neglect the 
ss for weeks or months in order 
to determine whether some district judge has 
demeaned himself properly. Indeed, it has 
been aptly said that the proposed legis 
might well be entitled “A bill for the 
of the Senate.” 

That it would mark a 
over the present method has been dely rec- 
ognized, but perhaps the most significant 
support it has received has been from the 
Judicial Conference, composed of 2 
Justice of the United States 


policies. It car 


Nation’s busine 





lation 


relief 


great improvement 


circuit judges. The Conference p 
erly refraining from expressing any opinion 
as to the constitutionality of the bill, ha 


approved it in principle 

But, with all its undoubted merits, 
proposed system make for the inde; 
of the judiciary? Until recently it 
sumed without much argument that it would 
But now the question has been squarely 
raised—raised by some distinguished members 
of the bar who are thoroughly in sympathy 
with the objective aimed at and who do not 
seriously doubt the constitutionality of the 
measure 

Their view is that the new procedur 
should be set up by constitutional amend- 
ment rather than by statute. The belief 
is expressed that if impeachment is not an 
exclusive remedy and the bill therefore con- 
stitutional, a special court could be consti- 
tuted for the trial of all Federal judges, in- 
cluding justices of the Supreme Court. Such 
a court could be set up by a majority vote 
of each House and its members appointed by 
the President. It could be composed of 
judges newly appointed to this court. The 
result, so runs the argument, would be that 
it would be possible to subject the tenure 
of judges to the control of the President 
and the Congress acting by a majority vote. 
This is contrasted with impeachment process 
which requires a majority vote of the House 
to institute proceedings and a two-thirds 
vote of the Senate to remove. 

ssuming the correctness of this analysis, 
it hardly seems that the fears of the analysis 
are justified. There already ex con- 
cededly constitutional method cf changing 
the complexion of the Supreme Court—the 
enlargement of its membership. 

This is a more direct method and would 
probably be received with less public repro- 
bation than would ar the Execu- 


will the 
endence 


Was as- 


sts a 
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tive and the Congress unjustifiably to re- 
move a judge with whose decisions they were 
dissastified. 

Indeed, giving this argument its full 


1 


weight, it seems clear that the bill will | 















tress the independence of the judiciary. The 
trial will be a judicial, not a political body 
No one would be rash enough to contend 
that at present impeachment proceedings 
are entirely free from political considerati¢ 
I quote Judge SUMNERS ag 

“The last impeachment case tried resulted 
in conviction. There we 96 vot lty 
and of those 56 only 5 were ime 
party as that of the judg ng tri Seg 
Then look in again; see the ipposed-to-be 
judges wandering in and —mostl 
Then watch them vot You ad 
+ ie hady what 7 vw +} 
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your distinguishec t ne 
eral. Precisely th posite I 
his immediate predecessor i 
Jackson, have publicly end : 
Indeed, his admirable tude le 
reason why the bill uld I 1 f 
passage at this time, when it can receive calm 
consideration on its merits 

Without further elaboration I venture the 
opinion that the strongest argun f 
of the bill is that it makes f le inde- 
pendence of the judiciary. It will “g 
as the American Bar Association Journal 
said—“to insure a law-governec I I 


! 
and impersonal determination of the vital 





issues.” There is no reason why the judi- 
ciary should remain the only branch of th 
Federal Government without power to disci- 
pline its own members. If it is granted that 
power it will help us maintain an alert, effi- 
cient, independent judiciary. And, as former 





Chief Justice Hughes, himself a splendid 
exemplar of the truth of his statement, ha 


said: “An honest, high-minded nd fea 
judge is the most valuable servant of democ- 
racy.” 





The Problems of the War 


EXTENSION OF 


OF 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 

OF WISC N 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED S1 

Monday, April 27 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 30), 194: 


ONSIN 


ATES 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I k 
unanimous consent to have printed in th 
REcORD a speech delivered by 1 Kiel 


Wis., April 18, 1942, on the subject The 
Critical Days and the Problems of the 
War 

There being no objection, the addre 








Was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp 
as follows: 
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vol i in t W Up to Pearl Harbor, 
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States had a; ted for national defense 
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Your speaker in 1939 voted for $800,000,000 
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y can do the most 
a problem in man 
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this problem 





gocd. It is 
gement. 
1owever, in 





order 





to insure America going forward to a success 
ful conclusion, there is an imperative need 
for a burning faith in the justice of our 
cause and in America’s great mission in this 
‘ 


ime of world travail 

The people of Norway have that 
though they are temporarily submerged. 
Thousands of her young men are in the fight, 
though their land is overrun. The fighting 
Serbs with their nation in the clutch of their 
enemies that faith. They, are 
carrying on. In Holland the stubborn Dutch 
are wearing a cross on their coats as an indi- 
cation of their faith that right will win. 

Yes; and when we think of the battle 
being waged by the Chinese, what they have 
done—theirs likewise is a burning faith in 
the ultimate triumph of their cause. It is 
a living flame which will not be extinguished. 


faith, 


have too, 


When we think of the thousands of our 
boys who have already given their last full 
measure of devotion; when we think of 


Bataan and Corregidor, of MacArthur in 
Australia, and Marshall in London, when we 
think of the mothers who are giving to the 
Nation their sons by the millions, we, too, 
feel something burning within us 

This war is not a war of bands and parades 
One might say it is not even an outwardly 
enthusiastic war. Even in Germany parades 
seem to have gone out of the picture. But 
we of the free peoples of the free nations are 
sensing that great stakes are involved, great 





issues will be determined 
The other night I got to thinking about 
the great gulf streams and the great cur- 


ceans of earth— 
es of the peoples of 
for the Gulf Stream, 
much of the continent of Europe would be 
uninhabitable. If that Guif Stream could 
be changed. geography as far as world habita- 
tion is concerned, would be changed 

Well, there are great political and spiritual 
currents that flow through and by the races 
of men. These currents we definitely 
defined f They are set forth 
in the ] 


in our way of 
fundamental law of America— 


rents that flow through th 
how they influence the liv 
earth If it weren't 


} > 
nave 





i 


great 





the Constitution and the Bill of Rights. If 
those great currents are to be changed (and 
it is our duty to see that they are not 


changed) all the course of human 


would take a turn 


history 




















We have seen how in occupied countries 
me d nations have become literally slaves 
of > conqueror. We are free men here, and 
we intend to keep our freedom, and to con- 
tinue in its course the great current we set 
in motion in 1776 on this continent—bring- 
ing freedom and enlightenment to all man- 
kind 

Ye in America thers burning faith. 
It is deep and re, and u and I are a part 
of it You and I are pledged t ee that it 
¥v l ri rry oY , 
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We 


are at last 
securing production of tanks and planes and 
guns and ships which will insure victory 
Not all of our production problems have 
been ironed out, but it is probably well for 
us to dwell on the achievements which have 
already been made rather than on any short- 


cessful in modern warfare 


comings which still exist in 
ductio? program 

I am sincerely convinced that all of our 
production problems will be met and I am 
sincerely convinced that we have made al- 
most superhuman strides in recent months in 
the conversion of peacetime industry to war- 
time industry. 

Nevertheless, we in America have not yet 
individually and collectively experienced any 
real hardship. At present appreximately 50 
percent of our industry has been converted to 
the war effort. It may go to 75 percent. 
This means that a tremendous change will be 
brought about in our way of living and un- 
dadoubtedly in our standard of living. But 
everyone recognizes that if this becomes 
necessary, it will be because in so doing we 
will preserve our America for ourselves and 
our posterity 

It may be a long time before you and I will 
ever experience business as usual, life as usual. 
There will be great changes and great losses 
materially. We will have to do without much 
that we now think we have to have. 

But I have faith that America can take it. 
Life consists of something more than mere 
material getting. “Man does not live by 
bread alone but by every word that pro- 
ceedeth out of the mouth of God”—meaning 
that the real man lives on faith and sacrifice 
and cooperation 

We cannot be blind to realities. There will 
be serious inroads on the American standard 
of living in the near future. We know that 
we will have to abandon many luxuries which 
we have come to regard as necessities. Civil- 
ian life will not go on as usual. 

In one sense, at least, perhaps this is a 
mixed blessing. History shows that nations 
and peoples living in luxury sometimes lost 
sight of fundamentals. I don’t mean that 
we will ever go back to wooden shoes (and 
this community was at one time known over 
all America for its production of wooden 
shoes) and coal-oil lamps, but I do mean that 
out of this Gethsemane we may emerge with 
a new understanding of the fundamentals in 
which our forefathers believed. We may 
emerge with a new understanding of the 
values of thrift and industry and diligence, 
not only in our daily lives but in govern- 
ment. We may emerge with a renewed faith 
in the basic principles which have made this 


may our pro- 





country great and with a renewed confidence 
in our American system—a system under 
which the people have been the masters and 


cov been the servant 


ernment ha 





a system 


where any man, however lowly his origin, 
might aspire to the highest office in the 


land—a system of free 
poor man with ideas 
better his circumstanc 

In other word it is € 
emerge from 


American 


enterprise where any 
and initiative might 


sential for us to 
our faith in the 


strengthened and re- 
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war with 


life 
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We do not want to see ateother collapse 
of farm prices. We do not want to see 
legitimate investments living in the shadows 
again. We do not want to see the farmer 
threatened with extinction after this war as 
he was after the last war. 

These are problems which we must think 
through at the present time. We must plan 
ahead for the peace, just as we must plan 
ahead for the war effort in order to be 
successful. 

After the war there will be a tremendous 
job in demobilizing big Government and war- 
time industry. Wartime industry will have 
to be shifted back to peacetime industry. 
During ihe transitional period we do not 
want soup kitchens and bread lines. That is 
why I believe we must make provision now 
to set up reserves for use during the transi- 
tional period. That is why I believe we must 
establish intelligent farm price levels during 
the war period so that the farmer’s purchas- 
ing power will not be blasted to bits in the 
post-war days. 

That is why I believe all governmental 
units, States, counties, cities, must accumu- 
late a reserve of projects which can be used 
in the post-war period to take up the unem- 
ployment slack resulting from the demobili- 
zation of a large part of our armed forces and 
the demobilization of big government and 
big industry. 

That demobilization will take place not 
only in Washington—it will take place all 
over America, and that brings me to my con- 
cluding thought—the importance of com- 
munities such as Kiel. 

It is a genuine pieasure to speak in a com- 
munity such as this because this type of 
cemmunity in a very real sense represents 
the values we are fighting to retain. 

Someone once said that democracy dies 5 
miles from the village pump. We know that 
isn’t true, but we do know that our demo- 
cratic way of life often finds its truest ex- 
pression in small communities like this one, 
where each man knows his neighbor; where 
neighbors extend helping hands toward each 
other; where credit is a matter of reputation 
and integrity; where progress is a matter of 
diligence and industry; where civic and indi- 
vidual morality is a matter of community 
concern; where men haven't lost their contact 
with the soil or with the great. spiritual 
values. 

My friends, the survival of democracy— 
the survival of our Republic—will first of all 
be determined by the outcome of this war, 
whether or not communities such as this one 
can retain their democratic character, or 
whether or not they will become slave com- 
munities to a totalitarian power, will be de- 
cided by the outcome of this war. 

I have faith that we will be successful. I 
have faith that victory will be ours. I have 
faith that the cause of right, with the aid of 
Divine Providence, will triumph. 

Because I have that faith, I believe that 
communities such as Kiel will be able to go 
on as living expressions of what we mean 
when we talk about our “way of life.” 

Grass-roots communities at the crossroads 
all over America are a vital part of Our sys- 
tem. They have a very vital stake in this 
war; they have a very vital stake in the post- 
war period; they are making a contribution 
to the war effort; they are sending their boys 
to do their part in the armed forces; they 
are sending their foodstuff to keep the Na- 
tion's life line intact; and their small indus- 
tries are doing their part to assist in the war 
effort. 

Washington is merely a clearing house for 
all of America. The great industrial centers 
and the great State capitals and the great 
National Capital could not truly represent 
the American people if they did not have 
behind them the wholehearted support of 
thousands of crossroads communities like 
this all over America. 





I emphasize this point because I want to 
make it clear that wars aren’t won by the 
armed forces alone. Wars aren't won by the 
production “f great industrial centers alone. 
Wars aren’t won by Government officials 
alone. To a large degree wars are won by 
the morale and the manpower and the fcod- 
stuff which spring from the grass-roots com- 
munities of America. 

Let no one feel that small communities 
do not have a place in the war effort. Let 
no one feel that small communities do not 
have a stake in the war effort. In a very 
real sense big government and big commu- 
nities may in the post-war period find it 
necessary to turn to the principles of neigh- 
borliness and mutual helpfulness which have 
always characterized the smaller communi- 
ties of America. 

You have a part to play in the war pro- 
gram, and from the conversations I have had 
with your leaders I know that you under- 
stand that role, and I know that this com- 
munity and thousands like it all over America 
will keep faith with the war effort and with 
the ideals which your community life demon- 
strates. 





Address by Governor Griswold, of Ne- 
braska, Before Kansas Young Repub- 
lican Club 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR CAPPER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 23 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 30), 1942 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a statesmanlike address de- 
livered by Gov. Dwight Griswold, of Ne- 
braska, at the State convention of the 
Kansas Young Republican Club on April 
11, 1942, at Wichita, Kans. I have ob- 
tained from the Public Printer an esti- 
mate of the cost of printing this address 
in the Recorpb, which is $120. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


It is a distinct pleasure to be with the 
Young Republicans of Kansas. I still feel 
like a young Republican, and I hope I act 
like one—looking forward to the future, 
rather than to the past. 

I have lived all of my life in the West, 
having been born and raised in the wide- 
open spaces of northwestern Nebraska. My 
home is even farther west than the western 
Kansas border. In fact, I live closer to four 
State capitals than I do my own—Bismarck, 
N. Dak.; Pierre, S. Dak.; Cheyenne, Wyo.; and 
Denver, Colo. 

Candidly, I like these Western States, and 
especially the spirit of the people who live 
here. We are closer to the pioneers who 
setiled this section, and there is still much 
of the pioneer spirit prevailing with the peo- 
ple having an open mind, independent in 
their thoughts, wholesome in this viewpoints 
on public affairs, friendly in their personal 
relations, young in spirit, and always look- 
ing toward better days to come 

For more than a year now I have been 
serving as Governor of Nebraska, your neigh- 
bor State to the north, and I am free to 
admit that I enjoy the job. I find that the 
principal requirement properly to fill the of- 
fice of Governor is to be able to go without 
sleep for weeks at a time, attend functions 
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held in all corners of the State, eat six or 
seven big meals each day, furnish jobs for 
everyone, and always feel pleasant and agree- 
able, giving all visitors a big smile and a 
hearty greeting. To be a good Governor, & 
Person must have a JeKyl and Hyde person- 
ality—to be elected, you need to be a friend 
of everyone, and, then, afterward, you must 
differ with many of the same friends 

Coming from our capital city of Lincoln, 
a@ person should be a Republican, as the city 
was named after our martyred President, the 
first great leader of the Republican Party. 
It is the only capital to be so honored. The 
truth is that for the past 9 years we Repub- 
licans have been fearful that the national 
administration would insist upon the city 
changing its name. Suggestions have been 
made that it would be much better if it were 
called Ickes Town or Hopkinsville or some- 
thing like that. However, since the last 
election in Nebraska, the Republicans are feel- 
ing that they are quite safe in this regard, 
and I am giad to bring to you a greeting from 
them. We want you to come up and visit us. 
We have a wonderful capitol building, a group 
of very fine State officials, and since the elec- 
tion of a Republican Governor, which brought 
to the State many fine rains, we have a beau- 
tiful State from one end to the other 

I am pleased als. tc be invited to attend 
this gathering of young Republicans. In 
this convention I know you are finding it not 
Only a pleasure but a duty to talk about the 
future of the Republican Party in this State 
and in the Natior. In the next few years the 
Republicans are going to be called upon to 
furnish leadership to this Nation, and I feel 
that our Wes‘ern States may be placed in 
positions of great responsibility Here in 
Kansas you have been doing a good job for 
many years, and certainly your leaders are 
going to be in the forefront of future politi- 
cal movements 

Having been in control of national affairs 
most of the time during the past 80 years, we 
Republicans have been rather inclined to talk 
about our glorious past and our great leaders 
of bygone years. We have been too much in- 
clined to rest upon the laurels gained by the 


fact that Abraham Lincoln was one of the 
founders of our party 

Above all others, Lincoln embodied the 
hopes and aspirations of everyday people. 
He is the great commoner of history He 
loved and respected the people too much to 
try to fool or flatter them, and in this he set 
an example worthy of emulation by some of 
his present-day imitators. As he loved the 


people, not for what he could get out of them 
but for what he could do for them, so the 
people loved him His intense, homely, 
humble, and, above all, honest humanity car- 
ried to the heights of superhuman achiev 
ment, gives new hope and inspiration to com- 
mon men, because these greatest of all quali- 
ties are within the reach of all men, since 
they are qualities of character 

Lincoln is famous for having suffered many 
political disappointments, only to 


ittain the 


Presidency and then tc be known later as the 
greatest man ever to fill that offic Some- 
times I feel that we Republicans uld re- 
member this, as we lament the fact that for 
9 long years w2 hate been out of control of 
the Federal Government. Perhaps the disap- 
pointments involved in those 9 years will give 
to our party a strength of eharacter and a 
breadth of vision which will be needed in the 
years following 1944 I remember what one 


old-timer told me after a spring dow! 
washed out some of his fence 
“Well, son, I am sorry that I i 
but the rain did clean out a 

that I should have gotten r 


our had 
He said to me 

> fence 
t of rubbish 
a long time 


i: O1 I 


ago.” For a party to lose control of national 
affairs is always disappointing, but sometimes 
it does get rid of a lot of dead timber 
Perhaps it is unnecessary} point out this 
lesson to the young Republicans, as they are 
of the generation that is forward looking. 











Surely that should be the attitude of all of 
us today We are now facing new problems 
and we are going to be constantly facing 
new problen years to come. In fact, 
if I were to ! d a guess, it would be to 
the effect that while we feel that we are this 
very day facing the most serlous moment ir 
our history, yet my belief is that the de- 
c ns to be made in the next 10 or 12 years 


are going to be just as important and even 





r i hey are going to require the 
best brains of the American people, and not 
only a strong, virile Republican party, but the 
best leads ip that can be found within 
tha I T 

We are surely facing many problems both 
as a nation and as individuals. I personally 
faced a problem today 

We meet today on the eve of a congressional 
campaign and we are thinking of what is 
zg ing to be done within the next 7 months. 
My opinion is that every candidate for the 
Senate and for Congress, to be elected, must 
be able to convince the voters that his elec- 
tion will in bringing the war to an 
early i successful conclusion The Re- 
publicans must become the “win the war” 
party, if we expect to be victorious. We 
should take the offensive and offer a con- 
structive program to the voters 

If the people continue to be as dissatisfied 


as they are today with our war effort, we will 

















elect a Republican Congress next November 
Since December 7, there have been two spe- 
cial cor ssional ek ns. In one in Colo- 
rac e election was held in a district which 
had chos 1 Democrat fcr the past 33 years— 
it wel Republican. In Connecticut, an 
election was held in J: nuary in a district 
wh had chos 1 Democrat for the past 
9 y wer Republican This means 
something, and we must prepare to assume 
greater responsibility 
We must 1 e sure that in the Republican 
primaries we nominate candidates wl are 
big enough, who are statesmen enough, that 
they will serve only to the end that our Na- 
t be ved. We must forget the old 
fight Some in recent years have been called 
v ve been called isolation- 
ists We care 1! longer about those dead 
issu I N engaged in a terrible 
v é d ffice those who in the 
future f Ww I es t t will save us 
In til f war certain emergency powers 
must nece rily be iven to the President 
I pov J any rights that in 
t fy I wish t ain for 
the f I il me of war we t 
t W ust mal ure, h r, tha 
1 al V ndered npor ly 
W sure that after the war tl 
} \ i ret t the $ 
£ € I ibiliti th the 
F ( emporarily assumed 
Evel ‘ I feel that ther ir€ 
nd 1 gov- 
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I ble 
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“What today is our duty?” Let me state that, 
in my opinion, we Republicans should con- 
tinue our own party organization under our | 
own leadership. We are engaged in a terrific 
struggle, fighting in order that we may con- 
tinue to enjoy certain fundamental freedoms. 
One of those freedoms is the right to dis- 
agree, to criticize, and to express publicly our | 
differing opinions. If we have the right to 
disagree, then it that we must have 
the right to make decisions when we cast our 
ballot. To do this we should have two parties | 
of different political principles. Without | 
choice there can be no political freedom. The | 
recent history of Europe proves that a one- 
party government leads to a one-man | 
state. It is always important that the party 
out of power be strengthened so that it can | 
fulfill its duty as a balance in our political 
system | 

Today, our entire Nation is united in want- | 
ing to win this war just as quickly as pos- | 
sible. There could be no better example of | 
democracy in action than to have our Con- 
gress divided about evenly between two major 
yarties, disagreeing perhaps on many do- 
mestic issues, but all united in a common 
front to win the war. A strong and vigilant, 
but loyal opposition is of the very essence of 
our democratic system and a permanent ma- 
jority means the end of it. The person who 


means 





soon 


permits any government to write its own 
ticket, signs his own death certificate as a 


citizen 

War demands unity. In a goal-line stand | 
or in a touchdown drive, the entire team 
must work together. But it is yet true that 
for a free people, unity must carry with it | 
some differences of opini Without free- 
dom to disagree and criticize, without free- 
dom to share decisions, unity is only the 
dead uniformity of dictatorship—a muzzled 
and slavish dependence on the narrow judg- 
ment ofa single mind. We are either a chorus 
of harmony, with different parts, or we are 
a totalitarian solo 

Today, as Republicans, we must prepare, 
not merely to place our candidates in office, 
but rather to make sure our primaries 
and conventions, that we are developing lead- 
ership which will deserve to win. If we earn 
a return to power, we will be returned, and 
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we must make sure that our party will make 
good when greater responsibility is placed on | 
its shoulders | 
But while as party workers we are inter- | 
ested in campaigns, yet today we are faced 
with far m serious problems. It is well | 
enough t hink f coming elections, but 
first we must make sure that we are per- 
mitted to live in world which elections 
be held 
t, friends, is where tand today. We | 
are t war—figchtir tv of the michtiest 
mil ry machines nv has ever known 
And e are fighting that war, not as Re- 
publi not Dem but fighting 
shoulder to shoulder, as loyal patric Amer- 
ical willit t li f ry to preserve 
u y of life 
Many 1 ] é I ie. Some in 
+ u try I t x € ] ited 
n the t of E 1d t we could 
pome l ild el p yur 
y + } x hou } nv s ] 
t ¢ h fl r 
1 n ; 
Others in positions of leadership felt that 
¢ Liadap € € J ) I il eve ral yer rs 
v ve furnis that tion with materials 
which they a ¥ lling our boys 
there ar while makit gan 
é prep t N for defense, yet 
Vv re ? oa I 7 SF TY ni 
f I that the} 1 pubiic opin- 
1 rather than lead it elieving that a re- 
electi Ww im] int than the truth. 
We with a world ablaze, 
spendir more than 2 weeks deciding tl 
Senator LANGER should retain his seat, and we | 
s Office of Civilian Defense filled with ! 
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dancers, movie actors, and “uplifters,” with a 
communistic background—all this while our 
Nation is facing danger of defeat. 

Class hatreds have been developed and our 
industrial system, based on free enterprise, 
has been weakened. Men in key positions 
have been retained w’ are entirely unfitted 
for their responsibilities. 

None of us is guiltless—we have all sinned, 
Today, however, this must all be forgotten 
and we cannot afford to weaken “urselves 
by making charges and countercharges—tell- 
ing of past errors. We must forget those 
differences; we must forget past campaigns; 
we must forget personalities; we must work, 
Sweat, and sacrifice to save this Nation. 

In this war we are fighting for more than 
an idea We are fighting for our very exist- 
ence as a nation, and for the right to live 
our individual lives in the American way. 
In the past 4 months we have suffered many 
naval and military defeats. The truth of this 
has not been brought home to us because of 
the great distances separating us from the 
battlefields. 

It is evident today, however, that the Axis 
forces are determined to rule the world by 
force. Can anyone doubt this when we see 
the brutal enslavement of many nations and 
the mass slaughter of civilians because they 
refused to cooperate. 

The commander in chief of the Japanese 
Fleet has publicly stated that they expect to 
dictate the peace terms at a conference to be 
heid in our National Capital. 

If the Axis nations win, democracy may not 
necessarily die. It may live, because the de- 
sire for it will always exist in the hearts of the 
people; and even if the dictators are vic- 
torious, I would expect the people under their 
rule to ultimately reestablish their rights. 
But it might take them 100 years to do this— 
and do we wish to go through such a period? 
Do we want to undergo the sufferings of the 
Dark Ages that would be involved in such a 
situation? For the sake of our children and 
grandchildren, for our own sakes, we must 
win. 

And when this war is won the United States 
must assume the responsibility of being a 
world power; we cannot sit back and let every- 
thing again drift. The day of isolationism is 
gone forever 

If we have now discovered that every world 
war ultimately involves us, then we must 
take the necessary steps following this one to 
see that world wars do not occur. Great Brit- 
ain and France failed dismally during the past 
20 years. We must make sure that we do a 
better job 





Older generations are inclined to follow the 
old theory that we should isolate ourselves 


from the balance of the globe, but the younger 
generation, ready to assume positions of con- 
trol, should realize that we cannot avoid the 
res} ibility of world leadership. At the 
we are the strongest power on 
earth, and we must as such. 

The great need of this Nation today is for 
leadership—aggressive active, constructive, 
winning leadership Ve need at the head of 
our Army and Navy our very best officers. If 


OF 





present time 


they are old in the service, they should be re- 
tained. If they are young and junior in rank, 
they should be promoted to positions of 
reater responsibility. In the Cabinet and in 
other positi of importance we need the 

( itors that are available, re- 


y affiliations and regard- 
hey have voted. Feelings cannot 
be spared, and it is certainly wrong to keep 
an inefficie person at head of the De- 
partment of Labor, no matter how impolite it 
may seem to speak unkindly of a lady 





less of how 


nt the 


Today there is much comment regarding 
labor, its hours of work, its rates of pay. The 
problem is not as easy of solution as some 
may think. You cannot force a man to do 


good work by an act of Congress. We might 


force him to spend his time in a certain face 








tory, but he cannot be forced te produce 


very much of value. There must be a will- 
ingness, an anxiety, to work hard if anything 
great is to be accomplished. 

In my opinion, there is considerable prop- 
aganda being passed about today to smear 
everyone engaged in labor. The vast ma- 
jority of these men are just as patriotic and 
just as anxious to serve as is anyone else. 
Most of their leaders are also all right, but 
I feel that the entire group is being blamed 
for the actions of a small group who are in 
positions of some authority. We must re- 
member that in recent years labor has grown 
very rapidly in power and prestige It has 
possibly grown too fast for its own digestive 
system, and, without question, ills have de- 
veloped. Because of poor leadership in some 
places, labor may so lose public confidence 
that they will lose most of their gains. What 
labor needs today is broad-minded, far-seeing 
leadership. These leaders should solve today’s 
labor problems and not give Congress a chance 
of attempting a solution. Men should have 
a right to quit work, but it is a right which 
at any time should be used very discreetly, 
and today it would be best for labor itself 
if that right is never used. We must stop 
quibbling. France refused to, and if we fol- 
low their pattern, this entire Nation will 
suffer their fate 

The present is no time for any group—in- 
dustry, labor, agriculture—it is no time for 
any of them to ask for too much, or to offer 
too little. We must be interested less in 
profits, and more in performance, and by our 
actions now will we be judged in the future. 

This Nation must become aroused in re- 
gard to the war. We all take pride in the 
fact that the United States has never lost a 
war, but we must be reminded that Japan 
also has never lost a war. The fact is, how- 
ever, that the people of this Nation are not 
complacent as they have been accused of 
being by some Government officials and by 
some writers and radio commentators. There 
are now more than 2,000,000 men in our armed 
forces. The parents, relatives—and sweet- 
hearts—of those men are not complacent. 
There is no complacency among the people 
who, on March 15, had to file income-tax 
returns showing a tremendous increase in the 
taxes due to the Federal Government. 

They know what the war is costing them. 
There is no complacency among the automo- 
bile dealers, the tire dealers, or the other busi- 
nessmen whose financial lives have been vir- 
tually ruined by recent developments. If any 
person feels that there is complacency among 
the people, they might ask the Members of 
Congress regarding the mail they recently re- 
ceived after it was told in the press of the 
dancing girls being placed on the pay roll and 
after the Congressional Pension Act had been 
passed and signed by the President. The 
complacency in this Nation seems to have its 
headquarters in Washington, where Govern- 
ment officials are inclined to mistake the con- 
fusion at the Capitol for a confusion in the 
minds of the people. 

The citizens of the United States are will- 
ing to make any sacrifices that are in any way 
needed to bring this war to an early and suc- 
cessful conclusion. Polis taken covering the 
Nation show that the people favor an all-out 
mobilization for the war effort. Polls show 
also that 64 percent of all workers are willing 
to accept the Government's right to tell them 
where to work, the hours of work, and rate of 
pay Our citizens want to be told where they 
can best serve, and they are then willing and 
anxious to do the job. 

The people are not dreaming. Instead, they 
are disgusted at some of the dreamers in 
Washington, who seemingly are more inter- 
ested in carrying on their pet schemes than 
they are in assisting with the war effort. 
Young men in uniform, housewives, farmers, 
workingmen, and industrialists are changing 
their life’s plans in order to assist at this time. 
The only part of our Nation which is still con- 





cucting business as usual is Government it- 
self, and I have heard of no bureau in Wash- 
ington which has discharged any employees 
because it feels that they are no longer neces- 
sary. Every social, business, and political re- 
former who is on the Government pay roll still 
insists that his work must go on. I am con- 
fident that they could discharge enough office 
help in Washington from bureaus which are 
not needed to take care of the growing needs 
of the War and Navy Departments 

Money will not win this war A tank can- 
not be stopped with a roll of greenbacks; an 
enemy bomber cannot be downed by the fig- 
ures in an appropriation bill. It will take 
work, sweat, and sacrifice to do the job, and 
to this effort we must all volunteer to serve 
wherever we are needed 

I have complete confidence in the young 
men who are in our armed forces. I was a 
soldier during the first World War, and in 
January of 1918 I had command of a com- 
pany when a call came for volunteers to go 
as replacement troops for some of our over- 
seas divisions I asked that those who 
wished to thus offer their services should do 
so; nearly every man in the company asked to 
be transferred They wanted to go where 
there was fighting. where they might lose 
their :ives or perhaps be crippled for all the 
years to follow. Wecan be sure that the boys 
today are just as fine. and the job of those 
who stay at home is to see that they are 
supplied with the equipment that is needed 
in modern war 

This is not a war of aggression on our part. 
We do not covet the property of any people. 
We have suppressed the liberties of no person. 
We have been forced into this conflict, and 
our life as a nation is in danger, because we 
believe in ideals. And from what source do 
we derive our democratic ideals? Christ may 
not have been the first to expound them but 
He was the foremost Christianity and de- 
mocracy are synonymous. They both teach 
equality between them. They teach the dig- 
nity of human life, the importance of the 
individual It is for the preservation of these 
ideals that this Nation has been forced into 
this war which it hoped to avoid, and it is 
because we believe in those principles that 
we are glad to give our all even unto life 
itself 

In America we encourage the individual to 
develop his character and his abilit). We do 
not force all persons into a common mold, 
but, rather, give them free play for their 
genius 

In the totalitarian nations the emphasis 
is upon the state, and the individual is insig- 
nificant. Men are counted no more than 
beasts of burden, who labor, reproduce, fight, 
and die according to the whims of their rulers. 
These tyrants forget that God did not create 
states in His own image, but rather that He 
breathed life into an individual in His own 
likeness. They preach power, hatred, lust, 
while our civilization preaches love, charity, 
humility, kindness. 

No person wants war. War brings suffer- 
ing, destruction, and death. But war also 
brings opportunity—opportunity to be free 
and to live our lives as befits free men. No 
better example of this can be found than in 
the annals of religion, where time after time 
men have had to fight, and even die, to wor- 
ship according to the dictates of their con- 
science. Thank God that we have the privi- 
lege of fighting for our rights and the finer 
things in life and that we do not have to 
submit to those forces which would grind 
us into the slime of indecency and slavery. 


We are men. We are Americans. We are 
people of courage We have developed in our 
country the finest manner of living ever 


known in the history of the world, and we 
will preserve it, no matter what the odds or 
what the cost. 

Yesterday we hoped that we could have our 
American way of life without any effort or 
sacrifice upon our part. Today we know bet- 
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ter. Thomas Paine, author and an outstand- 
ing figure of our Revolutionary days, once 
wrote: “Those who expect to reap the bless- 
ing of freedom must, like men, undergo the 
fatigue of supporting it.” That statement is 
true today as it was more than a century and 
a half ago. 

The theme of all American history, the 
theme of embattled America in 1942, was 
stated by one of our patriotic, fearless fore- 
bears when, standing in St. John’s Church 
in old Virginia in 1775, speaking before a 
small assembly, but with full realization of 
the seriousness of the occasion and the se- 
riousness of his words, Patrick Henry, clench- 
ing the desk before him until his knuckles 
showed white, uttered the expression which 
was to resound through the years—‘Give me 
liberty or give me death.” 





Jewish National Home in Palestine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 27 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 30), 1942 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an address which 
I delivered before the National Jewish 
Fund, New York City, on November 30, 
1941. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Hitler has not persecuted the Jews. He 
has persecuted humanity. He has not robbed 
and plundered and ravaged the Jews. He has 
robbed and plundered and ravaged men, 
women, and children with sensitive bodies, 
breaking hearts, and immortal souls 

There is, therefore, no Jewish problem to- 
day. There is no minority problem anywhere. 
There is only the problem of humanity, hu- 
man beings, men, women, and children being 
treated with that dignity which humanity 
everywhere deserves. 

The fatherhood of God and the brotherhood 
of man presupposes the worthiness of man, 
his right to justice, to fairness, to the strains 
of mercy. 

It is a mistake, therefore, to think 
various so-called minority problems as 
senting separate questions for solution, espe- 
cially so in this sad time when the 
institution of justice, everythi held dear 
to the race, is under assault by a devil who 
would overturn heaven and earth & 1in his 
evil ends, who hates every virtue and strives 
to enshrine every vice which decent men have 
cursed since the beginning of time 


of the 


pre- 


whole 


To throw back this sinister attack is the 
duty of all, for none are safe against i 
What Hitler has done to nations he has like- 
wise done to the unfortunate of his own 
people. They have been snatched from their 
firesides and thrown into the obscurity 
Gestapo grave without a pretense of trial, a 
semblance of right They ve been hurled 
into the concentration camp like penned 
cattle and made beasts of burd for - 
ward save bread and water. They have been 


snatched out of their professions, their homes 
their businesses and stripped 
wordly goods and driven like hunt 
roam the face of the earth Ti 





of the family has been profaned d the laws 
of God and man have been vi 
demands of the state that ti unmarried 


young women of this unhappy land shall b 





































the conqueror’s pawns with which we shall 
play the game of world power 
When a few men are wronged and the 


’ 
force of brutality and the jungie are let loose, 
when civilization is denied and godliness and 
goodness scorned, that is no private war, that 
is a war against man 

Hence, to vindicate 
good men stand 
stand together against wrong 
1 a chosen few, but 
woman, or child 

Today, therefore, tho 


destruction of Hitler 


those things for which 
good men everywhere must 
not only wrong 
wrong to any man 
e€ ol us bent upon the 
and Hitlerism must see 


to it that our skirts are clean and that by our 
own sin we are not iorbidden to throw the 
stones of indignation and retribution against 
him. We must show that we do so solemnly 
believe in our hearts in the right of what we 
f t for I we shall not condone the 
existence f ~rrong in any land within the 
sway of r own power, or anywhere within 
the reach of our might 

Let 1 ind anywhere that we dis- 
crin him in favor of another 
or that wv se to gain liberty fcr some 
and der se who too are due it as 





This struggle in which the worid now en- 
gages transcends i significance any the 
world has ever seer It is Armageddon 
Everywhere the forces of right are rallying 
to a common front against wrong wherever 
it be 

I speak especially of these sentiments in 
regard to the Jewish National Home in Pales- 
tine Since it was under the impulse of such 
moving sentiments of right and justice that 
Lord Balfour 24 years ago moved the world 
and lifted up the hearts of men with his 
declaration emancipating the Jewish people 
from the distress of homelessness and restor- 


























i to them in their ancient nd of Palestine 
their ancient home 
As Lord Balfour uttered the words: “His 
Majesty Government view with favor the 
establishment in Pale ne of a ional home 
f e Jewish peopie * * he spoke 
in the f the heroes the battlefield 
wl we ( y giving their lives that other 
men ! e free In the preamble to the 
mal e for Palestine gaining recognition 
; tl historic connection of the 
Jewish pe N Palestine to the 
ul for reconstituting their national 
hom country,” the formal seal of the 
civilized r was stamped upon an act 
whi I W represented the repentance 
of the wo! for the wrongs it had done to 
J sh pe t yorld’s effort to heal 
th woul or tf se who had s tragically 
su 
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How well have Palestine and the Jews 
vindicated the confidence of all those who 
through 40 years have built the Jewish Na- 
tional Fund and through it acquired all 
these many lands. How vivid and how dear, 
not only to Jews but to those who believe in 
justice and in humanity, is the name of Her- 
man Schapira, who, while a professor in for- 
merly renowned Heidelberg University, con- 
ceived this great dream of a Jewish National 
Fund to put under the feet of returning Jews 
their holy Palestine soil 

I know that today all to whom the appeal 
of the Jewish National Fund shall come will 
realize how peculiarly challenging that ap- 
peal is in this moment when one must take 
sides either for good or bad, indifference and 
opposition, or positive accomplishment to- 
ward bettering the lot of men 

I know then that Britain, the United States, 
and those unhappy who have felt the 
yoke of oppression in every part of the earth 


people 


will now as never before extend their sym- 
pathy to those people who have been singled 
out and made the most wretched of all. I 
know that all of us will resolve that that 
Balfour declaration shall gain added signifi- 
cance and not less That our scrupulous 
observance of its contents and its sentiments 
is the degree of our sincerity to purge our 


souls of every taint of selfishness or timidity, 
is the measure of our clear resolution of high 
purpose, pure aim, and noble effort; is a 
part of our solemn resolve to make free all 
slaves, to open the door of opportunity to all 
worthy to enter and to give out of this rich 
earth to every man, woman, and child, even 
to the wandering Jew, that rare blessing, a 
home 





Republicans—Heed the Nation’s Call 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, April 27 (legislative day of 


Monday, March 30), 1942 
Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp a speech 
delivered by me at Ashland, Wis., en- 
titlea ““Republicans—Heed the Nation’s 
Call.” 

There being t 
was ordered to be printed in t 
as follows 


no objection le address 
1e RECORD, 
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Fellcw Americans, I am happy this evening 
to be privileged to speak to a group of Ameri- 
cans wl pol th elves Repub- 
licans. I am happy to speak to this group 
because each One of you is ed to the 


ob before us—to winnin 
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would centralize not only the government of 
all individua! States but the government of all 
of the peoples in .. totalitarian state. 

The Republicans of this Nation are more 
vigorous, more vital in sensing the danger to 
the liberties of the people of this country in 


this trend toward totalitarianism—concen- 
tration of power—than any other group. 
Why? Because always this “light” has 


dwelt among us, and our leaders have been 
exponents of the idea that for a people to 
remain free there must be kept ali'e in our 
political organization the original concept of 
the fathers. 

We, vf course, recognize that for the pe- 


riod of the war there may seem to be a 
temporary “uspension of this form of govern- 
ment. It is necessary because war demands 


the change. National security demands it. 
But as long as we keep the flame alive, the 
flame embodied in the Constitution and the 
Bill of Rights, I fee] no apprehension about 
this temporary concentration of power in the 
Government in Washington. But that flame 
can only be kept alive by a great organization 
like the Republican Party. interpreting his- 
tory to the people, calling attention to the 
danger to liberty and freedom when the peo- 
ple themselves might forget thet eternal 
vigilance is the price of liberty 

In the great wars of the past we have 
granted to the Executive temporary powers, 
and when the war was over we returned to 
the ordinary process of government defined 
in the charter of the Republic. 

Our big job, then, is to see that the war is 
won and our form of government preserved, 
and the great American freedoms and our way 
of life handed down to posterity unimpaired. 

We all agree it is imperative that we have 
n this country unity of heart and mind and 
soul and purpose, which will result in Amer- 
ica being strong and fit and efficient, eco- 
nomically, industrially, morally, spiritually— 
in fact, on all her fronts. Having these con- 
victions, it is imperative that we stand on 
guard to protect our American liberties and 
freedoms which might be jeopardized by the 


enemy without and by loose thinking and 
insidious ideas within 
It is imperative that those of us of the 


minority party get together, get ric of our 
petty differences, foresake intraparty strife, 
forget the mistakes (except to profit by them) 
and close our ranks under a leadership that 
will make the party strong and accomplish 
its mission in due time of again taking over 
the leadership and direction of the Nation 
The Republican Party stands for abolition 
of reckless and wasteful spending of the 
people’s money and resources. The Repub- 
lican Party stands for the destruction of any 
which would injure our republican 
form of government, unduly harass the rights 
of our citizens, and create class hatred among 


source 





us. The Republican Party stands for beget- 
ting courage, confidence, and national unity, 
for in that direction there is reinvigoration 
for the Nation. The Republican Party stands 
for getting rid of the racketeer in all classes, 
the un-American in Government, the fifth 
columnist and saboteur in society, nd the 
traitors in Our ranks 

The Republican Party stands for a demo- 





bilization of bureaucratic controls, a more 
equitable tax system overhauling of the 
whole peision system, and creating anew in 
all Amercans an incentive for the man who 
creates, builds, and employ Thus we would 
trengthen the foundation and the structure 
of our own belcved America 

The Republi Party does not stand for 
the Commu! way of life, nor the Nazi way 

life Therefore, we rect i the need of 
DE C st ly u 4 nst the in- 
filtrat f mr c or Nazi ideas int 
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nomically. We know that the President, 
under the charter of the Republic, is com- 
mander in Chief of all the armed forces, and 
we are back of him in every constructive 
effort that he makes to win the war. Never- 
theless, we recognize, we Republicans, that 
constructive criticism—-and I mean construc- 
tive criticism—plays an important part in this 
very critical period We do not crave the 
part of a back-seat driver or swivel-chair ad- 
miral or general. Recently we have seen the 
result of such constructive criticism 

We have seen congressional pension bil!s 
repealed; we have seen dancers eliminated; 
we have seen war profits curtailed; we have 
seen the Executive respond to a demand to 
give power to Nelson as the head of the War 
Production Board—al! the result of construc- 
tive criticism 

It won't be long now before we are engaged 


in a great congressional election There 
mever was a greater need in America than 
there is now for maintaining a healthy 


founding fathers 
saw the need 
lances so that 


minority in Congress. The 
in their far-sighted wisdom 
for a system of checks and b 
no man could become too strong and no party 
could become too powerful. They foresaw 
the need for a healthy minority group curb- 
ing the growth of one set of ideas which rep- 
resented only the one party—the majority 
party. 

They foresaw that any one philosophy of 
government administered largely under the 
direction of one party needed to be tempered 
by the constructive criticism and the vigi- 
lance of a minority party. They foresaw that 
legislation dictated by the beliefs of the ma- 
jority must be forged in the fires of minority 
discussions so that possible flaws might be 
exposed and mistakes avoided 

They knew that when a healthy minority 
becomes sickly, free government hangs in the 
balance. They knew that when a majority 
party becomes all-powerful and a minority 
party becomes hopelessly weak, then the ma- 
jority party can rule the people with a 
despotic, iron hand. More than ever we need 
now an increased minority which will meet 
the ideas of the majority considerately, yet 
challengingly 

I believe in a minority party which is not 
blindly partisan, a party which will support 
all good legislation regardless of where it 
originates. I believe, however, that on the 
minority party rests the serious obligation of 
scrutinizing all legislation carefully and con- 
scientiously 

I believe it is the obligation of the minority 


party when it cannot agree with administra- 
tion measures (as was the case in the Su- 
preme Court packing attempt) to raise its 


voice iustily in an effort to win converts to a 
just cause—to fight a fierce battle for what 
it believes to be right—to bring its issues to 
the great balance of public opinion so that 
the American people may be informed and add 
their voices to the discussion. Yes; the 
minority party is tremendously important in 
our system of government, and it is especially 
important now 

We must ever bear in mind that in other 
lands the ideais of democracies and hopes of 
republics died when minority parties were 
crushed and government was taken over by 
one-party rule and one-man leadership. You 
and I, fellow Republicans, are pledged to see 
to it that this shall never happen in America, 
and I make this statement as a principle which 
would apply to any party at any time. It is 





our function to keep perpetually crusading 
for those things we believe to be right, and 
perpetually fighting those things we believe 
to be wrong 


Right now, because of the tremendous war 
effort which probably before long will take up 
to 50 percent of our industrial life and maybe 
50 percent of our national income, it is im- 
perative that the minority party challenge any 
extravagance or waste in government. This 
in Congress we have been doing. We have 





been opposed to unnecessary expenditures for 
nonwar projects, nonwar activities. We 
have asked that great bureaus be demobilized. 
We have been against “pork barrels.” 

In the name of the war effort we have been 
against the action of the majority arty, 
who would under the guise of war fervor un- 
duly interfere with the rights of the States 
Thus we have been against the Government 
destroying the immunity from § rnment 
taxation of State and municipal bonds 

It must become apparent, therefore, as th 
war goes on, as we are called upon to mak 
more and more sacrifices, as dangers multi- 








ply, that there is a greater need than ever 
for an increase in the number Republican 
Senators and Representatives so that this 
majority party which has been in control of 
government for so many years will not con- 
sciously or unconsciously follow down the 
road that other nations has taken toward a 
totalitarian form of tovernment 

We must have an opposition to this New 
Deal group whici will not waiver in construc- 
tive criticism when it is needed, which will 





guard the 


not hesitate to } t 
purse strings of the Nation, or make (even if 


at + 
take steps 


not desired) constructive suggestions the 
head of government 

It is my hope that through the sacrifices 
of the war period we, as a nation, will return 
to first principles. It is my hope that we 
will reinstaie “the patch,” the idea of sav- 
ing, as a badge of honor, that we will elimi- 


nate the fool’s paradise of waste, that we will 
get rid of fat cats and sacred in gov- 
ernment 

Today we must strip the decks for victory 
We must eliminate frills in government and 


cows 


in our daily lives I don't mean that we 
will go back to wooden shoes or coal oil 


lamps, but I do mean that we will scrap the 
shoddy “doctrine of dependence.” We will 
reinstate the virtues fathers—thrift, 
industry, honesty, and 


the 


faith 


o! 


This war will not be won by the Govern- 
ment—it will be won by the people. The 
peace which follows will not be won by the 
Government—it, too, will be won by the 


people. 

We need a revitalization of our traditional 
American political philosophy. Daniel Web- 
ster said: “God grants liberty only to those 
who love it and will always guard and defend 
it.” 

The love of liberty is not a hothouse flower 
blossoming under the warming suns of gov- 
ernment bureaucracy and high-pressure 
publicity. The love of liberty is born in the 


menacing shadows of oppression and con- 
quest. The love of liberty is born in sacri- 
fice. Out of the sacrifices of this present 


period, it is my hope that there will be re- 
born in America such a flaming love of lib- 
erty that its torch will never be extinguished 

Montesquieu said: “A government is like 
everything else. To preserve it, we must love 
it.” 

Those pioneers who made America great 
loved their families, their children, and their 


republican form of government. Because 
they loved them, they preserved them 
Wealthy families who relegate the c and 


their 
their 


guidance of 


children to hired stafis 
probabiy love ! 


children less than the 
and mother 


good old American housewife 
who cherishes her own and preser\ her own 
because she loves them and works for them 


directly 


In recent years we have seen a dangerous 


erosion of our liberties because we let some- 
one else care for our Government. Today we 
are engaged in a great war b we Wish 
to protect those libertis: Gx t can’t 
fight that war. The people f the war 


el ged in preserving 





and because we are 

these iiberties, it is née ary in th 
post-war period that we be € vigilan 
in safeguarding them a nst the gradual 
insidious encroachments of any type of 


paternalistic government. 
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This is no period for lip-service. We are 
the people. We must win th and we 
must win the peace. We must 4 united 





people We cannot pit class 
We must retain our freedoms it 
must retain in the post-wa1 
throughout all of the str 
the gr Bill of Rights for whic 
today 


€ es 


eat 
cal 


We must preserve our free e 
while we live in the shadows 
age when ruthless men of oth 
thrust back the race of mank 


Slippery shambles of barbar 
The inviolate pledged word has 
mockery as treaties and men |} 
lated and annihilated. Moder 
been 1 with the steel noose forged by 


garroted 
blood-mad dictator 





who throttle all « - 


Sition to their unholy ambitions Men and 
money and machines have been thr 1 into 
the white-hot caldron and the destiny of the 
worid 1s at stake 

The stakes are the highest ir r s y 
and when we emerge from th rucit ‘ 
want to retain our national char I Tr} 
will mean that we 





charlatans and the mountet wher r 
they occur in public lif Tha é th 
we will have to go back to first princip 
That means that there will be no in ou 
Government for corroding hate or f mud- 


dling confusion. Today v ire at we First 








things must come first wl we w the 
sword; but it is well for us to 1 r tl 
at the close of this conflict « N may 
owe $200,000,000,000 

That backlog of debt will provide a t y 
ground to test whether thi ystem of 
enterprise or any other system of free enter- 


Cur first job is to win the 


prise can survive j n the 
war, but our next job is to win the pea 








The war boom is i Mass purchasing 
power is zooming upward, and over it all 
hangs the menacing shadow of p - chaos 

I say to you today that the r< eemen 
will win this war and the labor of freemen 
will win the peace’ Now and in that peace 
period, we must halt the march of un- 
bridled bureaucracy. Now and 1at peace 
period we must provide for an equitable dis- 
tribution of the burden of taxation. Now 


and in that peace period we must 





long-range program to save y 
from bankruptcy Ne may ¢& well recog- 
nize at the outset of this ru e that 
permanently big government would entomb 


free enterprise in the same sepulcher which 
would house representative governmen 


To escape monetary madness and its tragic 
consequences at the close of this war, we 
must watch all wild-money advocate Our 
great neec today is for lea hip—not 
dictatorship. 

The way this war goes w determine 


whether we will retain our way of life 
Some of us have been able to contrast what 
we have in America with what France and 
Holland and Belgium and Norway and Poland 
and Czechoslovakia have no longer, t 











they possessed only a few yea a 
What we are fighting for is to 
protect life and property, but 
way of life, in which all men I 
of cert 1 inalienable right life iber 
the pursuit of happiness—a w 
government derives its just 
c nt of the governed, w) free 
religion, speech, press, assembly 
T e) ts ¢ a matte ( 
vhere government is the §& 
people are the masters—a way of lif 
in spite of all the cr pot 7 t I 
have created division and 
past, we “till have the h 
living that the world h 
of life where thrift d ir 
tegrity find the road to su U 
admit i v re fi 7 C 
will in t} post-" a mighty 
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instrument for world civilization, Justice, and 


peace 
I am speaking to men who do things, 
leaders, if you please, men to whom others 


lock to for guidance and direction. Do not 
for one moment minimize your job—your 
opportunity to do a big job in building 
America strong 

In the trying days that are up ahead, yours 
will be the privilege of applying the antidote 
of reason and calmness and judgment to the 
unpoised minds, the folks who will be filled 
with discouragement and fear. Yours will 
be the job of aiding the Government in mak- 
ing the efforts of the fifth columnists and 
the defeatist ins This is all part of 
the great productive scheme which govern- 
ment is now engaged in. We are not only 
going to produce tanks, antiaircraft guns, 
irplanes, and ships in vast quantitie-, but we 
build the morale of this Nation 
strong, so strong that nothing can cause it 





ffective 


first great objective is absolute na- 
unity on the single objective of win- 
Whatever the cost—and it is 
going to be tremendous—we must willingly 

because if we should lose we 
nly lose our worldly goods but our 





pay the 
would not 
freedon 

May I conclude my remarks by giving you 
the gist of the remarks I gave in the Senate 
interpreting the meaning of the phrase 
“Remember Pearl Harbor.” I believe every 
word of it is good American doctrine and good 
Republican preachment 





} 


So long as we read history our people will 
remember the dastardly attack by the Jap- 
anese without a declaration of war when our 
two peoples were at peace, when our Secre- 





tary of State was negotiating with the Jap- 
anese Ambassador and the special envoy. It 
provided the cement that unified all our peo- 
ple. It gave impetus to our war program and 
stimulus toward obtaining ultimate victory. 
3ut ‘remember Pearl Harbor’ has other and 
more significant connotations. Let America 
pledge herself now that she will not in the 
next generation or in the next 50 generations 
close her eyes to earthly realities. I say in 
the next 50 generations because we hope and 
pray that at the end of that period enough of 
God’s wisdom will have infiltrated into the 
minds of mortals so that dastardly incidents 


such as the one at Pearl Harbor will not be 
p ssible 

“This beloved land of ours must never again 
become lulled asleep by the siren voices of the 


idealist, the devilish voices of the 


impractical 


ernational propagandists, and the imbe- 
cilic voic of those who as leaders have their 
noses so close to magnified local social prob- 
lems that they cann see the international 





If the blind lead the blind, both 
the ditch. In the days that lie 
ay God provide America leadership 





which will keep her safe. When we say ‘Te- 
member Pearl Harbor.’ there comes to our 
ds the words ‘alert.’ ‘on guard,’ ‘on 
watch the ramparts we watch.’ 
“I &k vy you will fulfill the expectation of 


verywhere—‘every American will do 





Conservation in Wisconsin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HARRY SAUTHOFF 


OF WISCONSIN 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 23, 1942 


Mr. SAUTHOFF. Mr. Speaker, the 


IN THE 


State of Wisconsin is justly proud of its 











beauty. Its rolling hills, its lakes, and 
streams, and its many natural advan- 
tages make it a mecca for tourists, both 
in summer and in winter’ Appreciating 
the value of these resources, our State 
long ago established a conservation com- 
mission to preserve nature’s blessings 

I am very happy to say that our con- 
servation commission fully understands 
our problems, and is and has been de- 
voting an intelligent and sympathetic 
approach to every interest along these 
lines. There is no politics involved. All 
parties are united in wanting the best 
and we are getting it. 

The following resolutions were adopt- 
ed by the Wisconsin Conservation Com- 
mission: 


RESOLUTION RELATING TO THE USE OF SURPLUS 
CIVILIAN CONSERVATION CORPS EQUIPMENT 
NOW LOCATED IN CLOSED CAMPS 


Whereas the Conservation Commission of 
Wisconsin has gone on record in stating that 
forest-fire control is the most important ac- 
tivity in the conservation program of this 
State and Nation, and 

Whereas the risk from fire this year due 
to the widespread cutting of forest products 
for the national defense has produced a risk 
far greater than what would normally occur, 
and 

Whereas in addition to ordinary careless- 
ness in the forests, there is an extra and 
acute danger due to possible sabotage and 
incendiarism, and 

Whereas there are units of equipment such 
as trucks, tractors, plows, and hand tools 
suitable and needed for fire control now 
housed and not easily available in closed 
Civilian Conservation Corps camps in this 
State, all of which if turned over to the 
public agencies charged with the respon- 
sibility of forest protection, could be used ef- 
fectively in the forest-fire-control organiza- 
tion: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the conservation commis- 
sion recommends and emphatically urges to 
the Federal authorities concerned that this 
surplus equipment be assigned to the State 
of Wisconsin for use by the conservation 
department in the organized forest protec- 
tion districts of the State, and to the United 
States Forest Service for use on national 
forests in this State where such closed Ci- 
vilian Conservation Corps camps are on fed- 
erally owned forest lands, provided that such 
equipment is not more urgently needed else- 
where by the armed forces of the country; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the action and sentiment of 
the conservation commission as herein ex- 
pressed be messaged to the Senators and 
Congressmen constituting the Wisconsin rep- 
resentation in Congress, to the end that they 
may contact those concerned in Washington 
to effect the purposes of this resolution 

Unanimously adopted by the Wisconsin 
Conservation Commission at its meeting in 
Madison, Wis., on April 14, 1942. 


RESOLUTION RELATING TO AN APPROPRIATION 
CONTEMPLATED BY H. R. 6868 CONCERNING DE- 
FENSE FOREST-FIRE CONTROL 





Whereas the Conservation Commission of 
Wisconsin at its meeting held at Madison on 
April 14, 1942, has considered the subject 
of forest-fire control for this reason; and 

Whereas they have every reason to believe 
that this year will produce extra hazards from 
fire in the forests; and 

Whereas they consider the protection of 
forests as of prime importance in the na- 
tional defense and of first priority in the 
conservation program of this State and in 
the Nation; and 

Whereas H. R. 6868 provides for an appro- 
priation of $18,100,000 for the next 18 months 
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for defense forest-fire control on national 
forests and State and private forest lands 
(both as to present commercial stands of 
timber and those of potential value) as 
recommended by the Department of Agri- 
culture: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Conservation Commis- 
sion as far as the State of Wisconsin is con- 
cerned believes that this appropriation 
should be approved as representing a care- 
fully considered and urgent need by the 
responsible Federal and State agencies con- 
cerned, and recommends the approval of this 
appropriation by both Houses of Congress; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That this resolution be sent to 
the Wisconsin congressional delegation with 
the recommendation that they do everything 
possible to effect favorable action on this 
appropriation 

Unanimously adopted by the Wisconsin 
Conservation Commission at its meeting in 
Madison, Wis., on April 14, 1942. 


RESOLUTION RELATING TO NO FURTHER REDUCTION 
OF CIVILIAN CONSERVATION CORPS CAMPS 


Whereas the seriousness of the forest-fire 
risk is generally recoguized as indicated by 
congressional consideration of H. R. 6868, to 
provide additional emergency funds; and 

Whereas the valuable contribution of 
Civilian Conservation Corps forestry camps 
has been decreased with the reduction of 
Civilian Conservation Corps camps; and 

Whereas the Conservation Commission of 
Wisconsin holds that the control of forest 
fires is now the most vital work activity of 
the Civilian Conservation Corps: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That the conservation commis- 
sion most vigorously urges to the Federal au- 
thorities concerned with the administration 
of the Civilian Conservatiou. Corps that there 
be no further reduction in State forestry Ci- 
vilian Conservation Corps camps in Wiscon- 
sin, even thcugh camp enrollment must be 
maintained by discontinuance of Civilian 
Conservation Corps camps engaged in activi- 
ties other than forestry; and be it further 

Resolved, That the action and sentiment 
of the conservation commissio1. as herein ex- 
pressed be messaged to the Senators and 
Congressmen constituving the Wisconsin rep- 
resentation in Congress, to the end that they 
may contact those concerned in Washington 
to effect the purposes of this resolution. 

Unanimously adopted by the Wisconsin 
Conservation Commission at its meeting in 
Madison, Wis., on April 14, 1942, 





The Drive for a New World Order 


REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 27, 1942 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, George N. Peek, of Moline, II1., 
is now and has been for many years one 
of the most useful American citizens. 
There is no more earnest and devoted 
student of national affairs, especially as 
those affairs affect the welfare of Amer- 
ican agriculture, than he. As a matter 
of fact, he was the man to whom Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt turned when 
first seeking an administrator of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act; he was the 
man selected by the President as his spe- 


rear ers 





ETE 





cial advisor on foreign trade; he was 
made president of the Government ex- 
port-import banks. 

Mr. Peek was identified with Deere & 
Co. for 26 years. Starting as a clerk he 
was advanced to vice president of Deere & 
Co., Moline, second only in authority to 
the president. He was president and gen- 

ral manager of the Mcline Til.) 

Plow Co. from 1919 to 1923; he was presi- 
dent of the American Council of Agricul- 
ture, and chairman of the Executive 
Committee of Twenty-two, North Cer 
tral States Agricultural Conference 
from 1924 to 1928. He was a member of 
the War Industries Board from 1917 to 
1919. and was chairman of the Industrial 
Board, Department of Commerce, in 
1919. 

He has been given the Distinguished 
Service Medal, he is a chevalier of the 
Legion of Honor (France) commander of 
the Order of the Crown (Belgium), 
Ixnight of the Crown (Italy); these 
decorations having been bestowed upon 
him by those governments because of his 
work on the War Industries Board dur- 
ing the first World War 

It is my opinion, Mr. Speaker, that Mr. 
Peek sees more clearly than any other 
man I know the difficulties facing this 
country upon the conclusion of hostilities. 
Certainly his long years of experience in 
business and his familiarity with the 
problems of agriculture and foreign trade 
peculiarly fit him to clearly point out 
those difficulties, together with a sensible 
American solution thereof. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I include as a 
part of these remarks certain correspond- 
ence I have received from Mr. Peek. I 
also include as a part of these remarks 
excerpts from an article appearing in the 
Look magazine of April 7, 1942, entitled 
“Wendell Willkie Answers 18 B!unt Ques- 
tions and Comments Thereon.” 

MO.LINeE ILL., April 13, 1942. 
Hon Roy O. Woonprvurr, 
New House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C 

Dear Mr. WoopruFr: Some days ago I sent 
you a copy of a letter I addressed to a number 
of substantial citizens of Lilinois regarding 
what I believe to be, next to winning the war, 
the major preblem facing vu: country A 
leading citizen asked me for more facts to 
support my contention that we are facing 
radical changes unless present trends are rec- 
ognized and reversed. Accordingly, On April 
8, I submitted a brief memorandum which I 
called The Drive for a New World Order. I 
sent copies of this memorandum to the mem- 
bers of the National Committees of the Re- 
publican and Democratic Parties, because the 
problem should not become a partisan issue. 
It is bigeer than either party 

My views nave been asked regarding the 
Look magazine article of April 7, Wendell 
Willkie Answers 18 Blunt Questions. Nothing 
could be plainer I think than the answers 
Mr Willkie himself gives in showing that he 
allies himself definitely with the interna- 
tional.sts in their drive for a new world order. 
He puts himself above the platform of the 
party which nominated nim for President 
To justify himself he says that President 

roosevelt ignored the Democratic Party and 
went his own way He says “Franklin Roose- 
velt’s political ideas were radically different 
from the accepted principles of the Demo- 
cratic Party * * *” Hv thinks, however, 
that ‘we shal) continue to wperate for some 
time under the present two-party system even 
as to names But the principles of the two 








parties will be mclded and remolded by their 
respective leaders.” How does this differ from 
Hitler's method? Why, then, two parties with 
any principles at all’ 

If such views prevail and present 
are not reversed, is not the N 1 being led 
into some alien form of govern n anew 
world order without the consent of the peo- 
ple? And what becomes of our traditional 
government “of the people l 


Yet Mr Willkie says in Look, 


trends 











the people”? 

“The attempt is still going on oh 
Dut over a social and econom revolution 
while national attention is diverted to the 
war.” 


Sincerely yours, 
GEORGE N. PEEK 


THE DRIVE FOR A NEW WORLD ORDER 


April 8, 1942 

Vice President WaLlLace, in an address in 
Omaha on March 14. 1942, and broadcast over 
the National Broadcasting Co. blue n 
called upon the ‘rank and file of labor, agri- 
culture, and business, while the war is going 
on, to be fully awake to the magnitude of the 
peace job. He said: 

“We can prevent unjust discrimination 
against peoples and classes. But this will be 
done only if. while the war is still going on. 
the rank and file of labor, agriculture, and 
rusiness are fully awake to the magitude of 
the peace job.” (Appendix of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp, p. Al011.) 

The significant thing about this call is that 
the Vice President should choose this time 
to make it, when the President and some 
other administration leaders are calling upon 
the country to adjourn politics for the 
duration. It seems that this call must 
be a par of a plan to put over the new world 


twork, 





order 
This is the picture: 
I 
The internationalists—meaning, broadly 
the League of Nations advoca the pro- 





moters of free trade or low tariffs, Union 
Now, and other movements of this general 
school of thought—have, I am told, changed 
their approach from that following World 
War No. 1 in seeking a new world order “by 
meshing our domestic economy into world 
economy.” as one of their spokesmen once 
declared (Dr. Henry C. Grady, then Assistant 
Secretary of State in charge of the trade- 
agreements program) 

The internationalists are reported to feel 
that the League of Nations issue, following 
World War No. 1, failed to gain the suppoi 
of the electorate because general discussion 
did not take piace until after the armistice 
By that time the people were fed up on 
foreign entanglements and had vowed never 
again. The campaign of 1920, it will be re- 
called, had as one of its major issue uM 
adherence to the League of Nations. That 
issue was decisively settled in that great and 





sclemn referendum demanded by President 
Wilson The decision was that America 
wanted les not more—of foreign entangle- 
ments. But the internationalists insist that 


sentiment has changed 


1 

In order to avoid a similar failure following 
the current war, the internationalists are 
propagandizing their views now in vari 
ways, in the belief that they can seil their 
program to the people while the war fever 
runs high and the _ exciten incident 
thereto preciudes sober and th ugh con- 
sideration of what is at stake That they do 
not feel entirely secure in this belie: is indi- 
cated by Vice President WALI s Omaha 
speech 

Now let us examine the re 

(a) A year ago, in an addre fore the 


Foreign Policy Associa 
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made a statement which i vered in sub 
stance in point 4 of the Atla C rt 
They will endeavol! V i 
their ex ing ¢ t é e € 
joym« c il 
or u ed, U 
tl a d to the I 
W 1 ¥ ire eeacec 
pr 
(b) Secretary Hull t 
in a statement to the National For a Tr 
Week celebration last summe! 
“1. Extreme rationalism must not again b 


permitted to express i if in € 
restrictions. 





“2. Nondiscriminatio1 I i 
commercial reia is mi le rule 
that international trad m row 
prospe! 

materi 1D} 
ib A4L1IONS W 
( al 
t e i comm iit I 
qiead a ! 


consuming countries and 





5. The institutions C 
international finance must be set uy 
they lend 1 to t ery 
and the continual develo f all « 
tries and permit payment th p! 
of trade consonant with the re of 
countries.’ 

(c) President R evelt d Prin Mir 
ter Churchill said last year in the At 
Charter, point 4: 

“They will end with ¢ 4 
their existing oblis n to 
joyment of all states, great 
or vanquished, of access on « 
the trade and to the raw mat of 
world which are needed f 
prosperity.” 

dad) The recent reeme tweer 


l1ited States and the United Kingdom 
tered into by Under Secretary of State We 
and Lord Halifax provides in article VII 

















In the final determination 1e benefits 
to be provided to the United States of 
ica by the Government of the United Kir 
dom in return for aid furnished under 
act of Congress of March 11, 1941, t 
and conditions thereof shall be si 
to burden commerce betv l 
tries, but to promote m i 
economic relations bet hen 
betterment of world-wide e¢ mic rela 
To that end, they shall includ I 
agreed action by *he United Sta 
and the United Kingdom, ope Oo partici 
tion by all other countries of like mind 
rected to tl expansion, b p riate ir 
ternational d d mestic 1 sures, of 
duction, employme: and I 
consumption of goods, whicl I th n 
terial foundations of the liberty and J 
of all peoples; to the elimi: f 
of discriminatory treatment ir er? 
commerce, and to the reduc 
other trade barriers: and, in 

tainment of all the economic « ‘ f 
f in the decla 
12, 1941, by the P ( 
of America e P 
United Kingdon 

“At an early « 
s} 1 be be bet t 
WwW 1a view d I 
governing e ‘ 1 
means of attail I 
t s by the 
ine oO 

over 

fe) Sec k l 
of ti Ne l 
the tl I t ! 

ree 

peace of th I 
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“Why quit our own to stand upon foreign 





ground? Why by interweaving our destiny 
with that of any part of Europe, entangle our 
peace and presperity ir toils of European 
ambition, rivaiship interest, humor or 

price?’ 

And of Lincoin 

“The people-—uhe peoy re the rightful 
masters of both Congress and courts—not to 
overthrow the Cunstitution, but to overthrow 


the men who pervert it.’ 
[Excerpts from artic 
azine, April 7, 42, enti 
kie Answers Eighteen 
tions” comm 


appearing in Look mag- 
tled “Wendell 
Blunt Ques- 


thereon 


le 
19 





and 
MR. WILLKIE’S PHILOSOPHY 
Obviously Mr Willkie puts hin 
the party la f eve 

Question No. 1 


ala R¢ 


It is often rumored tl you and Presi- 
dent Roosevelt have f out because of his 
failure to find a place for you in the war 
effort What about it? 

Answer: 

“* ©* * I have been, even since the first 


World War, a strong believer in international 


cooperation; I advocated the League of Na- 
tions and the World Court and was hopeful 
of the London economic conference which 
the President dumped eS 

Question N¢ 

“What is your attitude toward the 1944 
Presidential nomination? Are you available? 


you make any attempt t 











Will get it?” 

Answer: 

“* * * T have run for office only once 
in my life And I ran solely because I had 
certain beliefs 1 desired to advocate and, if 
elected, put into effect. If I see the conduct 
of the war being bungled, the operation of 

ystem being wrecked, and the 
t Ww fter the war van- 
to have my say in the 1944 
* 
4 
rested in any political office 

“7 the political office 
through which fundar l ideas ational 
and ternat ( be made effective I 
have never been enamored of mere office 
holdil 7 

Que n No 7 

“Did u \ hat the new dealers 

e try put r ci and economic 
revolution while national attention is di- 
\ tec t T i 

Answel! 

“Ve tl te! t Ss f I on to a 

I n extent I s I I sO 
hard get t he war pr m the force 
und drive I come \V 1 united effort to- 

ird a l 

Que N ) 

“s here a4 for 

er I I 
A 
A € hes to mak 
efi wil usé ne 
ery < I I es (Re- 
‘ J cl Par ; Franklin 
k : ere dicallv aif- 
I I of he 
I I H Vv, I ever, that 
¢ a t in effect 1 
e n f I Demo 
I } 
f T for 
ft Tt Vv - 
n B } es 
OS¢ t m a C = 
i by le 
Cor I the pol- 
( i ti 
I itive ex I r them 
I e |} pro- 
i t Cc ess should be 


hy 


change 


Congress, 
we 


subject to 


sentatives of the 


the repre- 


people, if are to have 


a government of the people. by the people, 
and for the pe ple 

The form of government Mr. Willkie 1s 
talking about is alien to our own 





Civilian Defense 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LELAND M. FORD 


OF CALIFORNIA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
April 27, 1942 


Mr. LELAND M. FORD Mr. Speaker, 
I call particular attention to an editorial 
from the Santa Monica Evening Outlook 
titled “Explanations Called for From 
State and Nation,” the last half of which 
pertains to civilian defense. You will 
note that Los Angeles County is asked 
to pay 21 cents apiece for arm bands fcr 
members of civilian-defense units, by 
which the public can identify them. I 
am advised that these arm bands can be 
duplicated and furnished for 6 cents each, 
and, further, that they cannot produce 
these themselves because the insignia 
has been copyrighted. I would like to 
know why, in the first place, O. C. D. can- 
not furnish this equipment to counties, 
as well as furnish other necessary equip- 
ment for civilian defense. 

Who let this contract at 21 cents, and 
who permitted the copyrighting of this 
insignia? It is apparent that on a con- 
tract like this somebody is going to make 
a grand clear-up, and the statement is 
made in this editorial that if this ‘s true, 
this is nothing other than outright and 
plain graft. It certainly does call for an 
explanation on the part of the head of 
O.C.D. Iam writing Mr. Landis on this 
item this morning and am putting a copy 
of my letter in the REcorp. 
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Monday 


CONGRESS OF UNITED STATES 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Washingt D.C., April 27, 1942 
JAMES M LANDIS, 
Director, Office of Civiliar 
Washington, D C 
AR Sir: I am advised 


THE 


on 


Defense, 


that Los An- 


f County, Calif., is asked to pay 21 cents 
apiece for arm bands for members of Civilian 
Defense units, by which the public can iden- 

fy them. I am further advised, by Super- 
visor Smith, of Los Angeles County, that these 
bands can be duplicated for 6 cents, and, fur- 
ther, that L Angeles County cannot produce 
tl bands themseves because the insignia 
has been copy! d 

If this stat f airs is true, I agree with 
1 ye 0} i Angeles County that it 


ble Th Congress 


indefe appropriat 

100,000,000 tx vend for this and other neces- 

ry pur n def e. Will u 
plea ( I f nsignia is ccpy- 
r d nd I being held at 2] 
Cé an why I true if they car be 
rept iced for 6 ce : 

This is a situation that should immediately 
be looked ir [I realize this may be one of 
tl } de Is that may not have been 
broug your attentio1 It is now brought 
to ¥ d, v ut criticism, I 

m king for an ¢ n 

Ve ry ruly 1 
I Dp M. Forp 









Whom Shall We Believe? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 23, 1942 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission granted, I insert herewith an 
editorial from the Chicago Tribune of 
April 23, 1942: 


IN ALL DIRECTIONS 


The talent for not letting the left hand 
know what the right hand is doirg, which 
already was of a high order in Washington, 
has attained a new ceiling of late. For some 
time now Trurman Arnold and his assist- 
ants of the Antitrust Division have been 
grumbling that the monopolistic exercise of 
patent rights has been hindering the war. 
Agreements between American and German 
corporations are usually cited, though the 
proof does not always stand up too well under 
scrutiny. 

For instance, one of Mr. Arnold’s assistants 
the other day accused the Remington Arms 
Co. of entering a deal with a German pat- 
entee which barred the American concern 
from selling to Britain ammunition contain- 
ing a priming compound known as tetrazene. 
Remington pointed out, however, that as 
tetrazene had been developed in Germany 
and the German patentee held a world-wide 
monopoly on the manufacture of the mate- 
rial when Remington signed its agreement in 
1929, it was only by obtaining the German 
patent that the material could be manufac- 
tured in this country at all. Until then its 
nature and possibilities were not understood 
in the United States. But through acquisi- 
tion of the patent the material long since 
has been placed at the disposal of the Gov- 
ernment. 

President Roosevelt the other day advised 
Senator Bone, chairman cf the Senate Pat- 
ents Committee, that he foresaw the need to 
formulate “a wise patent policy to guide us 
toward that victory which we all so devoutly 
wish.” The impression was that it was im- 
perative that a bill be enacted to seize pat- 
ents of national importance and license their 
ise here 

Now comes Roy C. Hackley, Jr., chairman 
of the American Bar Association’s section on 
patent law, asking what all the shooting’s 
about. If the Government needs authority 
for patent seizure, he asks, what is wrong 
with proceeding under a law of 1918 of which 
Mr. Roosevelt was himself the author? Mr. 
Roosevelt, then Assistant Secretary of the 
y, proposed an amendment to the patent 
law to permit the invention covered by any 
patent to be used or manufactured by or for 
the United States without license from the 
patent owner. This was enacted by Congress, 
and it is still on the statute books 

To cap the climax, Mr. Roosevelt finally 
discovers that he already has the authority 
to seize foreign owned or controlled patents 
under the war emergency power voted him 
by Congress Senator Boner interprets the 
seizure authority to stop short of domestic 
patents, but in that case what becomes of 
Mr. Hackley’s citation of the blanket powers 
of the law of 1918? The spectacle is curiously 
reminiscent of three men on a horse, all rid- 
ing it in different directions 

A further clinical note on the mysteries of 
Goverment relates to the accusations made 
by the War Production Board that Jones & 
Laughlin and Carnegie-Illinois Steel Cor- 
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porations violated priority orders “repeat- 
edly and deliberately” by diverting large 
quantities of critically needed iron and steel 
to private customers at the expense of the 
armed services. On the very day, however, 
that the Justice Department asks injunctions 
to restrain the two corporations from con- 
tinuing these asserted violations, the War 
Production Board is found officially com- 
mending Carnegie-Illinois for aiding in the 
“peat the Axis’ campaign, while the Navy 
Department is hastening to congratulate 
Jones & Laughlin for setting a new production 
record 

The appropriate reward to the bureaucrats 
responsible for these fine flowers of confusion 
would seem to be the Navy E pennant, sig- 
nifying that everybody has passed his I. Q. 
test with flying colors. 





Civilian Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. LELAND M. FORD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 27, 1942 


Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Santa Monica Outlook of 
April 27, 1942: 


EXPLANATIONS CALLED FOR FROM STATE AND 
NATION 


Some developments, both State and na- 
tional, in connection with the great task of 
civilian defense, cail for explanation. On 
their face, the conditions revealed are puz- 
zling and seem to be indefensible 

The home situation is more close at hand 
and is mentioned first. We refer to the de- 
mand by the State adjutant general’s de- 
partment which directs the State guard, that 
Santa Monica and other cities shall pay for 
the food supplies required by men guarding 
local utilities. The city commissioners esti- 
mate that this and other charges which Sac- 
ramento has imposed would make these State 
guardsmen cost the city about $2 per day for 
each man 

The State-guard law appropriated #8,000,- 
000 for the wages and support of the guard 
when it was on duty.. It undoubtedly con- 
templated that the State should provision 
and equip these men when they were in serv- 
ice out of this liberal grant. It does not a] 
pear that any charge on localities for guard 
services was expected to be made under the 
law 

The question naturally arises 


ap- 


why is the 





Olson administration trying to impose these 
costs on local communities when State 
has ample funds, made available by the legis- 
lature, with which to meet them? Another 
question follows, why are southern Cali- 
fornia guardsmen shipped to San Francisco 
to do duty there? Transportation costs 
money, and these enlisted State guardsmen 


are supposed to serve primarily in the dis- 
tricts where they reside. B 


for official explanat if any 


th quest 


defense 





for such administration 

The second development relates to the Na- 
tional Office of Civilian Defense Congress 
appropriated $100,000,000 for the use of this 
agency to provide supplies and pay for them. 


Yet Los Angeles County is 
cents 


asked to pay 21 
piece for arm bands for members of 
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civilian defense units by which the public 
can identify them What is worse, Su} 
visor Smith reveals that the county can 





7] s 

du- 
plicate the bands furnished for 6 cents each. 
Still worse is the fact that the insignia on 
these bands has been copyrighted by 
body, and the county cannot provide its own 
bands without incurring liability for 


S 


me- 


dam- 
age 

This utterly indefensible state of affairs 
calls for both explanation from Dean Landis 
and public apology as well. Local civilian de- 
fense workers receive no compensation. The 
Washington brasshats draw liberal salaries. 
They ought to do something to earn them 
when thousands of patriotic men and women 
are working for nothing. The 
can do is to explain why they are not furnish- 
ing these arm bands free of cost to local com- 
munities when they have $100,000,000 to 
spend for that and other necessary purp 
or civilian defense 

It is important also to know who let this 
contrac ] 


least they 


Os 


for arm bands at 21 cents each and 
who was permitted to copyright the in 


Was it done when Mayor LaGuardia and Mrs 
Roosevelt were coacministrator of Office f 
Civilian Defense—and neither doing much 
but talk—or is Dean Landis responsible? It 


is apparent that a contract t 
millions of arm bands required, at 
each, protected by a copyright, is a graft. 
Somebody is making a good many thousand 
dollars of profit from it. Certain t ll 
for an explanation The 
know who permitted this graft and w) 
Speak up, Dean Landis. 





The Right of Free Speech 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


7 10 


Monday, April 27 

Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I ‘lude 


:9> 


inclu ere- 
in an editorial from the Ca po! 
(Mich.) Vigilant of April 23, 1942. Tl 


editor evidently has a very clear under- 





standing of the situation discus 
Knowing the people of Mr. Horrma 
district as I believe I do, I prophesy t} 
will, through their votes in the Septem- 
ber primary and again in the Novemb 
election, express their complete ¢ 
dence in the man who has ably repre 
sented their district in re ’ 

The editorial follows: 

We have taken the trouble t 
debate in Conyress—in t! j ( 
SIONAL RECORD April 13 
campaign started against ¢ I - 
MAN. Our Congressman g 
of himself on this occa 
sisted at times by her Cor 
see the re 1 toward 1 SUpt 
speecn nd wh were i 
made to smear Mr. Hor: 
what he had said oO 
bate through withou 
there is much more at ie t] rel 
question of whether or not M 
Stay in Congress; the 
in that debate is the rig 
guaranteed in our Constit 
right Mr. Horrman is the 


in Cong! 
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Ireland’s Dilemma 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDWARD J. HART 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
April 27, 1942 


Mr. HART. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I include therein 
an address delivered by the Honorable 
Edward M. Curran, United States Attor- 
ney for the District of Columbia, at the 
annual St. Patrick’s Day dinner of the 
Irish Civic Association of Cleveland on 
March 17 last. This address has just 
ome to my notice. It appears to me to 
e such a clear and courageous presenta- 
on of the viewpoint of most American 
itizens of Irish descent as warrants its 
being brought to the attention of the 
country 

In addition to his distinguished serv- 
» the District of Columbia as judge 
of one of its courts and now United States 
Attorney, Mr. Curran is regarded highly 
for his scholarship and eloquence. 

The address follows: 


Monday 


( 
b 
ti 
Sf 


ices 1 





I feel greatly honored to be the guest speak- 
e! rT nnu S Patrick’s Day dinner 
( I h Civic Asst ition of Clevelanc 
I tr ! ir midst, for the com- 
! f blood 1 me kin to you in race 

nd sentiment My forebear came from Eire, 

s a 1 visitor is with you when I rise 

I ‘ distinguished membership of a 

« lished Am«¢e n ciety in a distin- 
4 an ci n a day when Irish- 

! y in An C but the world ove 

I but the patron saint of 

I Isle 

I ¢ K u ght on a mat- 
t port Ireland d impor- 
t My views are personai and 
é I ; preted as those of any- 
one I sy not ir offic capacity 

e T ab t rney for the Na- 
C ! r as a plain, hu l 
é I r t speak briefly 
n whic Ireland fi ; her- 
e qu f Ii neutralit 
I I I n neu i y may 
nfl e in t r rst 
( V must bear mind 
1 Ireland I - 
I ire est l 
I I ke} I 
i f I 1 
I c xp 
I 1 ae 
prost + 
I Great Br s 
f Gre B pros} 
I 2 1 
I cou of I n Ire- 
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! f I 
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I k Even thoi ith- 
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est Nazi-occupied port. If the Nazis used the 
tactics that were employed in the conquest 
of Crete and invade Ireland by air and ac- 
complish a victory, they would be astride 
Britain's ocean life-line. It cannot be denied 
that German submarines and bombing planes 
could do terrific damage to Britain’s flow of 
supply An expedition sent by sea is not 
likely, but an aerial invasion would surprise 
noone It may be argued that if Hitler can- 
not cross the English Channel, a distance of 
20 miles, then he cannot very well cross 300 
miles of ocean. Such an argument is weak 
and offers no comfort, for the 20 miles of 
water in the English Channel offered no ob- 
stacle, but rather the strong British sea, land, 
and air forces. Ireland, with a half dozen 
police boats and a small and poorly equipped 
army, with a minute air force, offers no ade- 
quate protection 


No one questions Ireland’s courage. With 
al. the sufferings. she never sank into tame 
submission. The most pathetic passages cf 


histery record the incidents 


of her struggle. 
Her rights have been asserted with surpassing 
eloquence. The purest poetry in any lan- 
guage celebrates her valor. A long line of 
her most illustrious men have suffered in 
martyrdom in the cause of liberty and the 
common file of her peopie have maintained 

character which ought to excite universal 
admiration. Her spirit was never broken. 
She lacked no gall to make oppression bitter. 
We do not question Irish bravery, but what 
good is bravery on the part of the unprepared? 

Ireland in German hands would threaten 
the very existenc zland, a nation which 
is fighting side by side with America. Pos- 
sessing Ireland, Germany would have bases 
within close bombing range of every point in 
the British Empire, and convoys would be a 
prey to submarines and planes. And don't 
push aside lightiy the idea of Ireland being 
a possible land base from which Germany 















could invade Great Britain by way of rela- 
tively unprepared Scotland and Wales. Pic- 
ture the situation of a German attack on 





Ireland England would be compelled to 











counterattack in an island where she had 
been denied the use of bases necessary to 
make defense possible Ireland offers no real 
cbstacles to an il and has no strong 
lines of defense enormous advantage 
possessed by the well-prepared side, a side 
which strikes first according to well-calcu- 
lated plans, a side which imposes o1 Pi 
ents the nec ity making hurried and 





nse ves was Ci€ 


arly dem- 
ed iu he Norv n campaign. No 




















one can state With any ad ee certainty, 
of course. whether or not there will be a gen- 
eral invasion of Ireland, but no one thought 
that there would be an invasion of Norway 
Engl d keeps large armies on the little isle 
te zuard against a German attack, while 

ithern Ireland is practically undefended, 
anc rl I n ¢ Ireland would 
I e £ngl unfavorable gecgraph- 
iC 1 pe 1 Hitler 1 broaccasts his sur- 
prise move » don’t be t complacent be- 
cau o1 1 few Geri bombs have fallen 
on Irish soil. On at least three occasions Ire- 
land has suff 1 from N; air raids The 
fi ri I d t 940, ¥ Nazi 
b I were drop} C y extord 
A 1 cS i t Ge man ver ad 
ment logized dul the first few days 
( I ry 19 I bombed Curragh, 
J I D I S, and several 
rer I ulate Dublin. Again 
Germany apolos i t its planes returned 
( May 1. 1941 O t ccasion bombs 
were drop} j ty of Dublin and 
others were dropped near Arklow in County 
Wicklow, and again Germany apologized. Yet, 
despite these unwarranted bombings, and 
ade te 1 desire to see the 
Allie in, there can be no doubt that Mr. 
De Valera’s policy of ict neutrality, has 
had the support of the h pl I think 
Mr. De Valera would gladly enter into some 
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agreement regarding air and naval bases in 
Ireland if it were not for the fear that such 


action would be the signal for retaliatory 
bombings 
It has been said that Southern Ireland 


will resist aggression from any point and at 
the same time it has been emphasized that 
the Irish will not permit their country to 
be used as a base for an attack on Britain. 
It is argued that Ireland could defend her- 
self if England and the United States would 
provide her with an adequate supply of arms. 
It is true that the Irish have been unable to 
get badly needed weapons from the “arsena 
of democracy” but it should be remembered 
that America prefers its weapons to be used 
actively to defeat the Axis powers. Even with 
a supply of arms, Irish resources are clearly 
inadequate for any real and genuine defense 
against the Nazis The Irish budget for 
1941-42 totaled £40.000,000, out of which £13,- 
000,000 is available for defense, and while the 
Irish claim an army of some 250,000 men, I 


have been informed that it consists almost 
entirely of untrained and unequipped vojun- 
teers So, if Germany attacks, Ireland's 
only real hope for defense rests with the 


British Navy, the Royal Air Force, the British 
Army, and the American troops in Northern 
Ireland 

I sometimes wonder if the Irish believe they 
will be immune from the war. I have read 
that they would not be surprised by a Ger- 
man attack If this be true, it seems to me 
that Ireland ought to welcome the help of 
England and the United States in preparing 
against such attack, for without such help, 
Ireland cannot stop a German invasion. 
They will fight—yes—but they need weapons, 
they need antiaircraft guns, they need anti- 
tank guns, and without such weapons, they 
could not be successful 

It is my own personal view, expressed as 
an American of Irish descent, whose fore- 
bears fought for everything that is near and 
dear to Ireland, that the bases in Ireland 
ought to be made available to both Great 
Britain and the United States in order that 
we may be assisted in our battle of the At- 
lantic, and also that Ireland may be fortified 
in case of a German attack I hope that 
Ireland will not be a weak spot on the flank 
of England, the same way Belgium was a 
weak spot on the flank of France. Ireland 
offers the one and only base for the effective 
defense of the Atlantic sea lanes 

The United States faces the hazards of the 
sea in maintalning communication with 
England. The Atlantic route is hard to 
patrol and takes a heavy toll of men, ships, 


and material. With Ireland’s aid the Atlantic 
could be much safer for American expedi- 
tionary forces and in those forces the 20,- 


000,000 people of Irish blood in this country 


will be well represented 

Just recently thousands of American boys 
of Irish descent moved through the sub- 
marine-infested waters to the Irish coast. 


For their sake and for the sake of the Irish 
who have gone to war for Great Britain, for 
the sake of the Irish in Canada, Australia, 
and South Africa, it is indeed encouraging 
to hear a responsible official of Ireland hint 
that neutrality may not be permanent, for 
on January 10, 1942, Dr. James Ryan, minister 
of agriculture “When the posi- 
will be some who 
from neutrality.” In 
divided, isolated, and 


announced, 
tion becomes acute, there 
will favor departure 


a world at war Ireland 


1+ 
1 


defenseless, it seems to me, is in a most acute 
pe Her refusal to grant bases to the 


Allies will not cave her from attack by Hitler 
in the end any more than Norway’s, or Hol- 
land's, or Belgium's strict neutrality saved 
them from attack when Hitler decided to 
smash them; and once the Germans are in 
Ireland, Irish freedom, Irish independence, 
and Irish liberty will be wiped out 

Mr. De Valera once said: “We w. 1 avoid war, 
please God, unless we are attacked.” This is 


indeed a noble saying, a noble hope, but in 


he 
3 
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this warring world it seems doomed to fail- 
ure, and to cling to it to such a degree as 
would permit a Nazi victory would result in 
the failure of the greatest Irish hope of all— 
Irish independence. 

I believe that the Irish in this country feel 
that Ireland would prefer to see the Allies 
win, for they deplore the bombings of Ireland 
and, difficult as Ireland's relations with Great 
Britain have been in the past, the Irish peo- 
ple believe that life under Nazi rule would be 
far worse 

For many, many years the people of Ireland 
have looked to America for support in their 
struggle for independence and we have 
watched that struggle with great sympathy. 
I believe we played a part in the final reali- 
zation of Ireland’s dream. I do not mean to 
detract from the magnificent and personal 
achievements of Mr. De Valera and the stal- 
wart patriots associated with him. Their ef- 
forts will always be an inspiration for those 
who believe the peaceful and lawful methods 
are the best means of achieving funda- 
mental reforms, but today that belief is be- 
ing challenged and a victory for Hitler would 
not only wipe out Ireland’s independence but 
would destro, the very foundations upon 
which that independence was built. 

How Ireland has suffered to obtain her in- 
dependence! Redpath wrote: “Christianity 
has been called a religion of sorrow If it be 
so, then the Holy Land of our day is in the 
west of Ireland. Im spirit let us loose the 
sandals from our feet as we draw near that 
sacred ground. Every sod of its ancient soil 
is wet with the dew of human tears. Every 
murmur of its rippling brooks is accompanied 
with a chorus of sighs from breaking human 
hearts.” 

Let us remember that when the sun of the 
Roman Empire went down in barbaric dark- 
ness, it was Ireland who held aloft the beacon 
light of knowledge—civilization, refinement, 
eloquence, poetry, and art, all crowned witt 
the supernatural glory of the Christian faith, 
and now, in this great crisis, let us hope that 
the shining splendor of that ancient record 
receives no blot or blemish 

No one sympathizes more than America 
with Ireland’s desire to remain out of this 
war, but in view of Ireland’s passionate de- 
votion to freedom, I hope that, rather than 
see tyranny triumph, Ireland will render as- 
sistance to the United Nations 

This conflict is not a mere struggle of 
armaments It is not the revolution of a free 
people to determine a change in their gov- 
ernment. It is the spawn of that atheistic 
culture and philosophy that stems from Marx 
and Engel, the matriarch of all other “isms” 
that have sprung from generations of irre- 
ligion, the repudiation of fundamenta’s 
false liberalism, and the pursuit of the cult 
of pleasure, a conflict that threatens not only 
our peace and Ireland’s peace but our very 
way of life, by those who openly proclaim that 
there 1s no god but Caesar, and that the altar 
of the omnipotent state is the only si 1e 
before which every head must bow and every 
knee must bend It isn’t a question of liking 
the British Empire or disliking the British 





Empire; it is a question of meeting a menace 
that defies all previous patterns menace 
that has leapt all barriers and, like a tidal 
wave, sweeps all before it 


I need not remind you, whether your fore- 
bears came here on the first Mayflower or on 
the thousands of Mayflowers which f>llowed 
it, in the breaking barks and clippers of the 
1940’s, with their dark and reeking holds, or 
in the steerage of those ships in the latter 
era, of what we owe them for their contribu- 
tion in sweat, blood, and tears to the wonder 


that is America These things are ours. We 
have known their cost so we should be 
neither Jew nor Gentile, Catholic nor Prot- 


estant, Irish nor English, but Americans, ree 
solving that the hates rnd prejudices of the 
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Old World cannot abide in the new under 
the bright light of a new day and the flaming 
spendor of a new sun. We are not fighting 
for Great Britain. We are fighting by her 
side for a cause that Ireland loves, for the 
lovers of freedom will be free 

“Sursum corda”—‘“Lift up your hearts”’— 
should be our battle cry, while presenting 
the phalanx of united democracies against 
those who hate the name and would root 
out and eiase, il possible, the very word from 
the hearts and minds of men 

When Eamon De Valera said good-bye to 
America, he used these words: “So farewell— 
young, fortunate, mighty land; no wish that 
I can express can measure the depth of my 
esteem for you or my desire for your welfare 
and glory. And farewell the many dear 
friends I have made and the tens of thou- 
sands who, for the reason that I was the rep- 
resentative of a noble nation and a storied, 
appealing cause, gave me honors they denied 
to princes. You will not need to be acsured 
that Ireland will not forget and that Ireland 
will not be ungrateful.” 

God grant, in His divine wisdom, that Ire- 
land may be guided in the right path, so 
that all she has gained will not be lost; so 
that her real and true friend, America, will 
triumph; and when the history of this era is 
written, in the cool and contemplative days 
of a later period, far removed from the ani- 
mosities of the present day, our children and 
our children’s children may read with satis- 
faction that America was aided in the great 
battle by the isle that is so justly called the 
Ocean’s Emerald. 





The Tennessee Valley Authority— 
McKellar Amendment 





REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 27, 1942 


Mr. RANKIN of 
Epeaker, one of the most dangerous 
measures proposed in this Congress is 
S. 2361, known as the McKellar bill. If 
it became a law, it would virtually dis- 
rupt the progress of the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority. 

The creation and development of the 
T. V. A. is one of the greatest contri- 
butions the Roosevelt administration, or 
any other administration, has ever made 
to the economic welfare of this country. 

Without it our war efforts would be 
paralyzed for want of electric power. I 
do not know how we could get along with- 
out it. 

It has not only 
people of Tennessee and the 
Valley area than any other d: 
that has yet been undertaken, 
done more for the American px 
whole 

The passage of this measure 
the midst of this emergency, would be 
one of the greatest blunders Congress 
could possibly commit. It would be like 
a Pearl Harbor disaster to the power pro- 
gram of this administration—the great- 
est program for the economic develop- 
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of the American people that has been 
proposed in a generation. 

I understand the plan now 
this measure as an amendment to, o 
rather, a rider on one of the appropria- 
tion bills now pending in the Senate. If 
that should be done, I wou'd do all in my 
power to defeat such a provision when it 
came back to the Hous If I failed then 
I would urge the President to veto the 
entire bill, send it back, and let us pass it 
without this destructive provision 

The T. V. A. is not oniy serving a great 
area; it is not only leading the way in 
providing power for our war effo 
is not onl; developing a great valley and 
making it self-sustaining, but it 
all thi: withcut burdening the 
Treasury, because it is paying its own 
way, and at the same time it is blazing 
the path and leading the way toward an 
electrified America. 

I was one oi the creators of the T. V. A., 
along with Senator Norris, back in 1923. 
I have fought its battles from that day to 
this. I have watched its progress with 
pride as it has grown into the greatest 
single development of all time. It is tc- 
day writing a chapter in history that will 
go down io the future as one of 
greatest epics of all ages. 

The people I represent are its benefi- 
ciaries, as their children and their chil- 
dren’s children will be, for centuries to 
come, and I shall oppose with all my 
strength any measure that would in ar 
way tend to mar its usefulness or check 
its progress. 
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Gasoline Rationing in New England 
States 
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Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, to- 
gether with many other New E nd 
Members, I am receiving complain 
from constituents about onin f 
gasoline in that section. I want to read 
a letter that I have written in re} to 


ymmplaint this mornins 


suchac 
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will be allowed individ pu 
The picture in generai f The 

New England States are 

to get every barrel of < l i 
get into that a1 I n I f ti - 
tation they can get their har n. To 
illustrate, in the week before Pearl Harbor, 
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the week of Secember 6, the railroads moved 
70,000 barreis per day into the eastern sea- 
board section, and now they are moving at the 
rate of 600,000 barrels per day. It is hoped, 
by means of barge lines on the Mississippi 
end by pipe lines to increase this figure to 
900,000 and possibly 1,000,000 barrels per day. 
But when you stop to consider that the 
eastern seaboard section in 1941 consumed 
1,586,000 barrels of oil per day, and that 95 
percent of this quantity formerly moved in 
tankers, many of which the Navy has had to 
divert to other parts of the world, you can 
see that some sort of a rationing program 
is absolutely necessary. 

Iam sure you wili agree with me that our 
first duty as patriotic citizens is to aid the 
Government in every way possible in sup- 
plying the needs of the Army and Navy, now 
scattered throughout the world, and secondly 
to supply our defense industries. Individual 
needs must give way to these requirements. 
Our sole objective is to win the war, and oil 
is one of the chief means of accomplishing 
this end 





Hon. Jesse Jones Exonerated on Rubber 
Criticism by Lord Beaverbrook 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 27, 1942 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, Lord 
Beaverbrook made an address before the 
bureau of advertising of the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association, 
Thursday night, April 23, 1942. In this 
statement, he thoroughly exonerated the 
Honorable Jesse Jones of any charge that 
he has not done all that he should have 
done regarding the accumulation of a 
rubber supply. 





Lord Beaverbrook in this speech 
stated: 

The Japs have already seized our sources 
of supply in the Far East. Ncw India is 
threatened and with it the supply routes 
through the Indian Ocean. Oil and tin and 
rubber, jute and iron—this is the real ob- 
jectiv the main purpose of the Japanese 
attack 

Be sure, too, that the strategy of Germany 
and Japan directly pointed at other 
sources of raw materials—the Caucasus, Per- 
sia, and Iraq, all oil producers. Thus above 
ail do they hope to subdue the rest of the 
world their will 

And unle we can protect these raw ma- 
terials, and restore our lost treasures, then 
the struggle for victory becomes a struggle 
for survival 

Alte ‘ > sources of supply must be de- 
veloped rthwith. And something more 
must be done in Britain and elsewhere. We 
must look the programs of substitutes for 
the raw materials lost to us. The heaviest 
I ust rest on your shoulders 

Y see for instance, the programs 
of M Jones for the manufacture of 
syntl ubber. These projects involve a 
a abor and plant which inter- 
feres dire } he production of muni- 
t of w d in a very big way 

But the plans must be pushed forward. 
And cther programs of a similar nature must 
be developed here and in Britain 


JONES SCOOPED UP EVERY AVAILABLE TON OF 
RUEREE 


| 





today. But this I do know: That there 
would have been a great deal less if it had 
not been for Jesse Jones. 

Whatever may be the stock pile now, it is 
a monument to the persistence, tenacity, and 
determination of Jesse Jones, who scooped 
up every available ton of crude rubber in the 
Far East. So far as my knowledge goes there 
was no rubber left when the crash came in 
any of the ports which the Japanese now 
occupy. Jesse got it. 

We stood aside at the request of Mr. Jones. 
We cleared out of the market to make way 
for him. This was something new, but it is 
easy for us to make concessions to America. 





What Would You Do if You Were Put in 
Charge of Running Our Government? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 27, 1942 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, in this 
time of confusion and uncertainty, in the 
stress of war, when proposals to abridge 
and curtail the rights of the individual 
citizen are continuously being made in 
the interest of national unity and safety, 
we must keep in mind the ideals of our 
Government on which this Nation was 
founded and the principles laid down in 
our Constitution as well as the tradition 
of our country which has placed these 
United States in the preeminent place 
among the nations of the earth. As an 
expression of my views on this subject, 
there is submitted for publication in the 
REcorD a letter I have written to Mr. 
John Wourms, prominent lawyer of 
Idaho: 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
COMMITTEE ON IRRIGATION 
AND RECLAMATION, 
Washington, D.C., March 23, 1942. 
Mr. JoHN H. WourRMs, 
Attorney at law, Wallace, Idaho. 

Dear FRIEND WourRMS: To make a personal 
and responsive reply to all the thoughtful and 
serious letters coming in from representative 
citizens of Idaho at this critical time calls 
for more time than I have at my disposal 

As to national issues and Government 
policies, I have very decided opinions. I am 
devoted to American ideals and the preserva- 
tion of the principles on which our Govern- 
ment was founded and the continuation of 
this form of our Government. I am con- 
scious of the great responsibility that has 
been placed upon me as a Representative of 
the people of our State in the Congress. 
Comprising, as I do, one five-hundred-and 
thirty-first part of that great organization, 
I wish I had more power in developing and 
formulating our national policies and secur- 
ing their enactment into law. 

To paraphrase the title of an old play 
“If I Were Ki OE I were in control 
of the administration, many things would be 
done differently. In the first place, I would 
build a different kind of an administrative 
structure within Government. I would 
Capitalize on experience and efficiency in ap- 
pointing department personnel and insist on 
honesty and economy in all lines of Govern- 
ment activity. A way would be found to 
apply a practical test and eliminate useless 
bureaus and unnecessary departmental per- 
sonnel. I would endeavor to give this coun- 
a business administration based on a 
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stable and thrifty national economy; for the 
foundation, I would establish a good, ade- 
quate, workable monetary system with any 
interest charge eliminated as a cost of cre- 
ating, issuing, and maintaining money in 
circulation. 

There would be strict control exercised 
over natural monopolies to the end that their 
charges would be compensatory with the 
service rendered and no more. Artificial 
monopolies and monopolistic practices would 
be eliminated, restraints cn trade and busi- 
ness would be removed to bring into opera- 
tion the law of supply and demand by the 
free play of fair competition which is the 
only practical way to establish equality in 
the commodity price level, including labor, 
in the national price structure. 

Business would be protected and new en- 
terprises would be encouraged. Individuai 
and business organizations would be given a 
square deal by the Government. 

In maintaining international relations the 
efforts of the Government would be directed 
to establishing a good-neighbor policy with 
all the other countries consistent with the 
policy of America for Americans. The efforts 
of our Government would be steadily di- 
rected to advancing our commercial and 
business relations with the other countries, 
particularly the neighboring countries in 
South America. The influence of this coun- 
try would be steadily exerted to bring about 
the adoption of an international monetary 
system as authorized in the provisions of sec- 
tion 311 of the United States Statutes, which 
provides: 

“It is hereby declared to be the policy of 
the United States to continue the use of 
both gold and silver as standard money and 
to coin’ both gold and silver into money of 
equal and intrinsic and exchangeable value, 
such equality to be secured through inter- 
national agreement, or by such safeguards of 
legislation as will insure the maintenance of 
the parity in value of the coins of the two 
metals, and the equal power of every dollar at 
all times in the markets and in the payment 
of debts. It is hereby declared that the ef- 
forts of the Government should be steadily 
directed to the establishment of such a Safe 
system of bimetallism as will maintain at 
all times the equal power of every dollar 
coined or issued by the United States in the 
markets and in the payments of debts.” 

Section 313 of the United States Code 
further provides: “The provisions of sections 
146, 313, 314, 320, 404, 408, 411, 429, 455, and 
751 of this title and sections 51, 101, and 178 
of title 12, Banks and Banking, are not in- 
tended to preclude the accomplishment of 
international bimetallism whenever condi- 
tions shall make it expedient and practical 
to secure the same by concurrent action of 
the leading nations of the world and at a 
ratio which shall insure permanence of rela- 
tive value between gold and silver.” 

Now that our Government has exhausted 
every plan that has been tried to supply the 
money function for domestic and interna- 
tional business with a managed currency sys- 
tem resulting in the dissipation of national 
credit and reducing international trade 
transactions to a primitive barter basis, it is 
clearly apparent that the time has arrived 
when “conditions make it expedient and 
practical to secure a safe system of bimetal- 
lism that will maintain at all times the equal 
power of every dollar coined or issued by the 
United States tn the markets and in the 
payment of debts.” 

To secure concerted action in an interna- 
tional agreement to standardize and make 
interchangeable the coinage of the contract- 
ing countries as to size, weight, value, and 
tolerance by ccining both gold and silver 
at an agreed ratio similar to the plan put 
into successful use in an international mon- 
etary agreement by France, Italy, Belgium, 
and Switzerland, composing the so-called 


Latin Union in the days of Abraham Linccln, 
The benefits we and the people of the rest of 
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the contracting nations would derive from 
the operation of this plan are so obvious and 
apparent that detailed enumerations are 
unnecessary 

In maintaining American ideals of govern- 
ment and continuing on the course estab- 
lished by our founders and in furtherance of 
the good-neighbor policy, neutrality would 
be maintained in dealing with belligerent 
nations and in event of an outbreak of hos- 
tilities in an undeclared war the total weight 
of the influence of our Government would 
be exerted to secure arbitration, or failing in 
that to force an open declaration of war 
which would bring into operation our neu- 
trality laws as should have been done in the 
case of China and Japan. Japan would have 
been forced to an open declaration of war on 
China and the supply of scrap metal and 
petroleum would have been shut off by the 
enforcement of our neutrality laws 

If I could have had my way, this Govern- 
ment would never have given encouragement 
and countenance to France and England in 
making a declaration of war on Germany, 
not at least until France and England had 
been openly attacked by Germany. 

The conduct of this Government would 
never have given sanction and comfort to 
influential minority groups clamoring for 
war through a controlled press, a controlled 
radio, and a controlled cinema. 

With world conditions upset and a great 
conflict imminent, all our resources and 
manpower would have been marshaled and 
made ready to defend our shores and our 
possessions from all comers 

When the nations composing the so-called 
democracies wanted to be united on the basis 
of justice, security, and equality by subscrib- 
ing to democratic principles, including the 
freedom of the seas, then, and not until then, 
would we join in setting up an interna- 
tional commission supported by an interna- 
tional army and an international navy solely 
under the control of the international com- 
mission to enforce peace and outlaw war. 

That the war-torn nations may have an 
opportunity to build their governments anew 
on the higher, finer principles of liberty, jus- 
tice, and security, on which our great democ-~- 
racy was founded, is my fond hope. 

Sincerely yours, 
ComPTON I. WHITE, 
Member of Congress. 





Resources, Power, Transportation Agen- 
cies in the Making Under White House 
Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT F. JONES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 27, 1942 


Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks I have asked per- 
mission to put the U. S. and Us column by 
George D. Riley in the CoNnGRESSIONAL 
REcorD so that the House may get a view 
of the Manpower Commission from 
the perspective that Mr. Riley sees it. 
It might be well for us to ponder Mr. 
Riley’s appraisal of the new agencies in 
gcvernment administration in the light 
cf the 1937 Brownlow report on reor- 
ganization of government. I have 
glanced over the 1937 report. The names 
identified with the 1937 report are con- 
Spicuous in the acencies of government 
having wide discretionary power today. 





I pose the question, Is there an invisible 
governmert of planners outside of the 
control of Congress? 


U. S. AnD Us—ReEsources, Power, TRANSPORTA- 
TION AGENCIES IN THE MAKING UNDER WHITE 
House ContTro_—-EvEN A NEW BANKING 
AGENCY CAN BE EXPECTED WITH Mone FEpD- 
ERAL PERSONNEL THAN EVER 

(By George D. Riley) 

Creation of the Manpower Commission last 
week end is only a small segment of the 
large pie-chart of Federal administrative 
Government as conceived by the national 
administration. 

The general pattern of governmental reor- 
ganization shows us that before the super 
reorganization job shall have been completed 
these are what we will have: 

A production agency. A banking agency. 
A manpower agency. A transportation and 
communications agency. A housing agency. 
A natural resources agency. A power agency. 
An information agency. Eight in all 

Already there exist mar power, housing, in- 
formation, and production agencies, every 
one of which has been established within a 
few short weeks. The other three are in the 
making. 

Jobs are not lost by the rank and file em- 
ployees through reorganization, though some 
have been known to be reclassified or shifted 
to the field. From the job angle, about all 
that happened under these reorganizations is 
shake-ups among the higher-ups. 

There is little left of status quo conditions 
in the Federal service today. The main ques- 
tions now in employees’ minds are whether 
they will remain in Washington, whether 
they will occupy the same building tomorrow 
that they do today, or whether they will be 
reclassified. 

DAY OF SHIFTING SANDS 

This is the day of shifting sands in admin- 
istrative government with the fertile brains 
of the planners continually thinking up new 
ideas for control over business and agricul- 
ture extending far into the post-war era 

Jobs for the duration and 6 months there- 
after give full promise of being extended for 
many years. The latest figures on Federal 
personnel indicate that by June 1942 there 
will be twice as many on the rolls as there 
were in February 1941. 

Aside from the Army and the Navy, after 
the reorganization has been rounded out, 
there will scarcely be a Federal agency which 
cannot be fitted into one or another cf the 
six superagencies. Departments can be ex- 
pected to function after a fashion a while 
longer, even as Labor Department is losing 
one chunk and another from its thinned 
ranks of bureaus but the sapping process is 
well advanced all along the line. 

We have seen enough of this passing parade 
of agencies to know none of these statements 
isa pipe dream. We need only refer to what 
U S. and Us has said concerning creation of 
the Board of Economic Warfare months be- 
fore that branch was set up. We said last 
summer that Judge Samuel I. Rosenman was 
active in the reorganization picture long be- 
fore he was found by others. 

AGGRESSIVE AGENCIES SURVIVE 

Long we have said that the Brownlow- 
Merriam groups have been active on reorgan- 
ization and that merely submitting a re- 
port on reorganization in 1937 never closed 
the books on this combination’s part in mov- 
ing bureaus and agencies as pawns across the 
the chessboard of administrative government. 

While less has been said publicly concern- 
ing progress of federalizing State agencies, 
those branches of the Federal Government 
which have failed to reach out and to tie 
unto their official breasts such agencies have 
failed to endure. An example of this is the 
Federal Loan Agency. 

Jesse Jones’ Federal Loan Agency never 
seemed to press any Federal advantage by 
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taking over fiscal establishments in State or 
local governmerts, though he operated the 





largest banking enterprise next to the Bank, 





of England. Federal Loan then proved k 
enduring. It was created April 25, 1939, and 
was wiped out February 24, 1942 

Federal Security Agency has been 
thoroughly aggressive, on the other hand. It 
has reached for local functions and has taken 
them over through use of Federal moneys. 
Federal Security Agency, then, has been an 
actionist agency. Therefore, to the admin- 
istrator of an actionist agency has gone more 
authority—the chairmanship of the Man- 
power Commission—and with it a half dozen 
units from as many other agencies. 


Ss 


PLANNERS BECOME EXECUTIVES 


A further new trend is the naming of a 
planner as an executive. Two examples are 
John Blandford, National Housing Agency, 
and Herbert Emmerich, United States Hous- 
ing Authority It is noteworthy that the 
established policy is to ignore men already 
in agencies and to bring in others from out- 
Side or from other agencies. Still another 
thing to mark is that most new agencies are 
being placed directly under the Executive 
Office of the President. 

The present national planners long have 
opposed existence of the quasi-judicial agen- 
cies. On the other hand, one-man control 
is the new model agency, though it have 
the theoretical board pattern. Boards mean 
little when the chairman picks his own 
board, and issues his own directives as pro- 
vided in the various creating Executive orders, 

There will be increased numbers in the 
anonymity staff in the White House Office. 
This, too, is directly in line with the plan- 
ners’ program, 








Labor Must Not Be Considered Mere Com- 
modity, for It Represents Human 


Value 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN R. MURDOCK 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 21, 1942 
. 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, some- 
time ago, when the flurry of mail was at 
its height, criticizing the laboring masses 
of our country, accusing laboring men 
of greed and lack of patriotism, and de- 
manding various steps of legislation rel- 
ative to labor, I received many letters 
and telegrams, most of which were un- 
friendly to labor. However, one letter 
was quite friendly to the laboring man 
and seemed to me so logically expressed, 
fairly stated, and wise in its counsel that 
I have read and reread it and have asked 
permission to insert it in the Rrecorp un- 
der an extension of remarks. I do not 
know the writer of this letter personally, 
but assumed from the title which he uses 
and the location of his present residence, 
that he is a pastor of some church, prob- 
ably recuperating from illness at a sani- 
tarium in our land of sunshine, southern 
Arizona, near Tucson. 

I judge from the philosophy indicated 
in this letter and the broad humanitarian 
views expressed, even more than by tl 
title which this gentleman bears, that he 


e 


is a Christian gentleman, in addition to 
being a scholar. Certainly, he has an 
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vision was m t to discourage manage- 
ments from exceeding the desired limits, and 
to split y overtime profits between corpo- 
ration and v < in such a way that the 


from 
im 


worker would benefit proportionately 


the increased.demands made upon 
t 














Now, how does this fit in with the situation 
today? In the first place it is a matter of 
fact that n y worker f jing much more 
t I rs The | dent called atten- 

this, and t figuré must be well 
k vn to you The 40-hour provision does 
t mean they won’t work overtime, but 
only that they t time and a half for that 
rtime. In the second place, this added 
V ( " undoul y figured into the 
ntract be en Gove nt and the indu 
try « erned If \ t, someone sa 
fool, and the contracts should be revised 
u to tak ( unt But this 
1 fact of extraordinary importance it 
means that the corp tion is guaranteed by 
the xpaver a n lo It means that 
is absolutely no ground to the argument 
1 I pay overtime interferes with 
rod ion, because th additional cost is 
1 rwritten by the Government in the in- 
terests of the worker Why, then, this hue 
nd cry nst € overtime bonus? Has 
anyone pointed out that the burden rests on 
t e, not on the corporation; and that 
it is meant to maintain the high standards 
n labor, a standard we have fought 





are willing to pay for? If, then, with 
the Government 
to stand in the way 
indictment of 





t underwritten by 
industry allows overtime 
of production, is 


industry and not of labor? 


not this an 


provision were re- 





. t 
I ed. For the 1e amount of work (note 
that this would n increase work, as we 


His 
downward, 


know), the worker would get less pay 
living standard would be revised 
rtain heavy industries where 40 
should work, he will be re- 
with the conse- 

Miuctive capacity. All 
reasons the worker would 
But what becomes of the 
m corporation receives from the tax- 
payer on the original assumption of over- 
time? It simpl) net profit of the 
corporation, transferred from labor cost to 
profits. In other words, the worker gives up 
I I virtual pay cut 
and the loss of the principle of the 40-hour 
week in order to increase the net profit of 
the corporatior Sm wonder he protests. 
that two consid- 

48-hour week and 
The first is the 
manpower. In my opin- 
unnecessary to modify ex- 
to get men to work 48 hours 





ana in ¢ 


*€ 
hours is all a man 


quired to work 8 hours more, 


quent drain on his pr 
right; for patriotic 
be glad to do it 


money the 





Swells the 


ertime pay, accepts 





Now, it is quite possible 
force us it 

Overtime pay 
coming shortage of 
ion, it is utterly 


foti nat tior 
isting legislatic 


erations will 








instead of 40—they will do it, and are doing 
it, for patriotic reasons and for the overtime 
bonu but such iegislation is conceivable 
In that event it seen to me that Congress 
hou SE 4 time mit the modification, 
and that failure to do this would be evidence 
bad faith AS matter of fact, such a 
provision would alleviate a good deal of labor's 
distru of Conegre right now The second 
cor € ! t ae ibility of reducing 
( lua ne terms \< consumption 

( head off 1 n) Elimination of the 
overtime bonus would be one way; but it 
would be much more statesmanlike to insti- 
tute compulsory saving of t overtime bonus 
in the form of War Bond This would both 
Gcecrease present c umer power, provide a 
ne¢ ge against tl uture readjustments 
broaden the base of the national debt, 
eping it from being concentrated in the 
ha of a single class. the well-to-do In 
t egislati should be made 
fi Al f Congress should 
€ the overtim 

vision, to prese € he confidence ot 

j both revise all ex- 

I ( r dow! ird to take into ac- 

the dec! da « ind provide drastic 

pol ion pron to bal- 


that 


} 


bonus 
I don’t think it is the savings 
the people are most interested in 


However, 
in money that 


ance against labor’s 


Finally, of course, I need not point out the 
absurdity of comparing the 40-hour week at 
10ome with the 168-hour week on Bataan 
Such an opservation would only be a 
o your intelligence The good people 
that way just don’t use their heads 

Two points I have not touched on—the 
matters of wage ceilings and union abuses 
The first is a broad social question that must 
include the whoie price structure and con- 


etc, 
slight 
who 


talk 





sumer and producer alike Wage ceilings 
must be related to cost of living, corporation 
profits, agricultural benefits, and the rest, 
Personally, I incline toward the Canadian so- 
lu.icn—union abuses are, it seems to me, a 


legitimate field for legislation, especially as 
they affect the war effort. On the other hand, 
it is a question whether this is the best time 
for any but stopgap legisla.ion in that area— 
for, indeed. here again broad social policy i 
involved in a trans.tional era—and in any 
case it should be undertaken only after care- 
ful and painstaking legislation and research 
i itmosphere freer of emotional prejudice 
than the present 

Before we go any 


in an 





further with this anti- 


labor movement, let us ask ourselves what 
it serves to antagonize into sullen- 
both misrepresentation and hostil- 





ty such an important part of our popula- 
Industry long complained about its 

confidence in the administration, 
pointing to that as the reason for its sup- 
posed decline in the thirties. Doesn’t this 
apply equally well to labor? This antagonism 
can Only benefit our enemies. Is it possible 
that its roots lie in an insidious native 
fascism that shelters under the wing of 
patriotism? Is it not a duty of Government 
to find out if such a threat exists, and stamp 
it out? 

I have written at such length, conscious 
though I am of your perfect familiarity with 
this point of view, because of the statements 
of men like H. V. Kaltenborn that. the 
American people are demanding the anti- 
labor legislation now being discussed in Con- 
gress. Actually, they seem to be on fire to 
do something about the war and are led by 


i 
tion 
} 
i 


ck of 





commentators such as Mr. Kaltenborn to 
think that this is the solution to all our 
difficulties. Now I don’t mean to disparage 
Mr. Kaltenb who is an excellent reporter, 


but again and again he has shown just 
such a lack of proportion as this, holding a 
magnifying glass to one patch of the national 
fabric, distorting it out of all proper sig- 
his reporting is in- 


nificance It isn’t that 





accurate, he simply allows the context to 
wither away so that the result is sometime 
a& monstrosity. At any rate, here is one 
American who disagrees, and I want my 


Representative in Washington to know it 
Thank you for your patienc¢ I do not 
for I know you must be fright- 





eX- 


incerely yours, 


Rev. ARTHUR C. KELSEY. 





Address of Charles M. Hay on America’s 
War Effort 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH F. GUFFEY 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday y n il 7 (legislative day of 


Mondar March 30) 194? 


Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, at the 


request of the junior Senator from Mis- 
; IMAN | 


sourl [Mr. Ti I ask unanimous 








consent that there be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp a speech delivered 
by Charles M. Hay, cf St. Louis, before 
the Wisconsin Victory Conference, April 
18, 1942, on the subject What’s Right 
With America’s War Effort. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Let us now take a look at labor. I would 
like to invite Westbrook Pegler, David Law- 
rence, and other columnists of their ilk to 
join with us in this study 

SOME STRIKES 

I need not remind you that before we en- 
tered the war and since we entered there have 
been some strikes. Of that fact I am sure 
you have both heard and read. There have 
been some man-hours lost to the production 
effort as a result of strikes. There have been 
wage disputes, jurisdictional rows, contro- 
versy over the 40-hour week, overtime pay- 
ments, and the like. Of all of these things 
you have both heard and read, for they have 
been widely publicized and, indeed, thor- 
oughly propagandized. They have been la- 
mented by many, and by others nursed and 


nurtured with all of the care that a fond 
mother would bestow upon her child 

Let’s see what the facts are We have 
heard about the things that are wrong with 
ibor, with the workers of America, if you 


li 
please. Let’s see if we can find some things 
right with them. 

WHAT ARE THE FACTS? 


What about the man-hours lost through 
strikes since we entered the war? I charge 
that if the record had been kept covering 
the activities of the workers in defense in- 


dustries minute by minute during the work 
days, it would be found that more man- 
hours have been lost in eating lunch, in fact, 
by visits to the drinking fountain, or, perhaps, 
by taking time out to blow their noses, cer- 
tainly to receive treatment for common colds, 
than have been lost through strikes. One 
of the highly publicized .harges is that in 
the month of February 2,000,000 man-hours 
of labor were lost through strikes. Let’s see 
how big that charge During that period 
there were 7,500,000 persons employed in war 
industries. If each of these took one-half 
hour off for lunch each day, then not for 
the month but for each day, there would be 
3,750,000 man-hours lost to production. If 
each employee spent as much as 10 minutes 
each day going to the drinking fountain or 
otherwise accommodating his personal needs, 
then in such activities there would have been 
lost to war effort in every period of 6 days 
7,500,000 man-hours. If each employee took 
time out for as much as 1 minute to blow 
his nose, then in the period of 30 days we 
would lose from war effort over 3,000,000 man- 


is 


Q 
° 
1 
al 


hours. Now I am not saying all this to pro- 
test against eating lunch or going to the 


drinking fountain or blowing the nose, but I 
tive you these facts to make crystal clear the 


unmitigated outrages that are being per- 
petrated upon public sentiment in this coun- 
try by attempts to magnify the loss of time 








ough strikes. 
PERCENT OF TIME 


99.98 


WORKERS RIGHT 


For this study so far I have used the figure 
2,000,000 man-hours which propagandists 





zainst labor have asserted were lost in Feb- 
ary through strikes. According to the rec- 
ls of the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the 





Department of Labor, this figure is not cor- 
3ut for the purpose of this discussion 
let’s take it as correct. Lay that figure along- 

irs invested 


rect 


ide the total number of man-ho1 

in war production by the workers of Amer- 
ica in the month of February and see what 
you have In that month approximately 


7,500,000 persons were employed in war ir 
dustries. Assuming that each of them shoul 





work as much as 40 hours per week, they 
should have invested in war production 300,- 
000,000 man-hours each week, or 1,200,000,000 
man-hours for the 4 weeks of the month of 
February If there were 2,000,000 man-hours 
lost through strikes then less than two one- 
hundredths of 1 percent of the total 
hours were so lost. In other words, if in its 
use of 2,000,000 man-hours in the month of 








February American workers were wrong en 
in the use of 1,198,000,000 man-hours they 
were right. If they sinned 2,000,000 m: 
hours they served their country and 

Lord 1,198,000,000 man-hours. It is my con- 


viction that the saintly preachers of Amer- 
ica would rejoice to believe that they c ld 
stand before the bar of God at final judg- 
ment with a smaller percentage of tl lives 





spent in sin than American workers spent 
strikes in February 1942. I am sure I would 
be glad have that kind of a rec 

But let’s at the facts a little 


in 
to rd 
look further 
NATIONAL NO-STRIKE AGR 

Aboyt 10 days after Pearl 
President called a conference of oul : 
outstandiug leac: rs of both management and 


EEMENT 


labor Ihe list of leaders attending 
cluded Philip Murray of the Congre 
Industria: Organization and William 





of the American Federation of Labor, 

conference resulted in a “.nanimous agree- 
ment that for the duration of the war there 
would be no strikes and that all disputes 
would be settled by peaceful means Since 
that time not a single strike has been au- 
thorized by a labor organization Such 
strikes as have occurred involved an infini- 
tesimal number of men and have occurred 
against the advice, policy, and attitude of 
labor organizations and in spite of labor’s 
organized efforts to prevent them Mr 
Donald Nelson, Chairman of the War Pro- 
duction Board, has stated that organized 
labor has fully, faithfully, and sincerely kept 
its word te the President and to him that 
no strikes would be countenanced or au- 


thorized for the duration of the war 
cooperated fully in settli and 


and has 
terminating 


\o 


lg 


such unauthorized work stoppages as have 
taken place 

While there are several disputes in war 
industries pending before the War Labor 


Board, there are at the present time and have 
been for several weeks no s I 
industry in the country 


trikes in 








This record reflects great credit upon both 
management and men It shows that both 
interests are working to bring about unity 

ential not only to effective war effort bu 
essential to the preservation of our democrati 
processes 

SOME WANT DICTATED UNITY 
Despite this record which should be a 


source of pride not only to management and 
to men, but to every friend of democracy, 


there are those in and out of official life who 
persist in demanding congressional action to 
outlaw strikes for the duration of the war 





These gentlemen seem to be unmindful of 
the fact that results accomplished by rree- 
ment make a far greater contribution to the 
life of a democracy than the results accom- 
plished by the flat of government There 
is unity in Germany, in Italy, and in Japan 
but it is a unity dictated by é nent 
Unity brought about by the voluntary -gree- 
ment of American citizens will accomplish 
not only efficiency in war effort but es- 
ervation of the spirit of democracy 
UNIONISM OR HITLERISM 
I dislike to impugn the mot f 
man, but when I contempla he eff f 





men to secure legislative 

that which is already being 
voluntary effort, I am led to inquire 
what these gentlemen want primarily is effi- 
ciency in war production or ike a blow 
at organized labor. As Dean Morse well put 


actio1 


ac¢ 


to stl 
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it in a 
there ar 
would rather 
ism 


great address at Chicago rece1 
some people in this c¢ i 
defeat unionism than Hitler- 


FORTY -HOUR WEEK 


Along with the demand for antistri zi 
lation there is a great clamor for the abolition 
of the 40-hour week That crusade has been 
advanced by downr ght misr 
ts. Supporters of it have n 
willing to lead the American peopk 
that the wage-ana-hour law prohibits a 
wolker from engaging in work for more than 
40 hours per week These supporters ki 
that tl is not true Ti 
the falsity of tt 
phasis upon the I f ! 
40 hours They verlook 
lead the people to overlook 
present wage scales 
tion of the allowance of tim - 
for overtime beyond 40 hours per week I 
ght wage in many cases 
would be if time 
lowed for overtime 
week provisions now 
tate a restudy eadjustment v 
in numercus industries. T 
this would entail 4 
much further toward interferen 
war effort 
ent state of the 


ment 





presentation of 





iac 





the 
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stra 


and one-half w not | 
To aboli the 40-hour- 


in erect W kt ‘ = 





than the mail ant f 1 res- 


I think I Know that 
a tion about ! 
rected first and foremost not nst inter- 
ferences with the war effort, t i é 
l-hour law There are men in cer- 
tain sections 
law with an 
fought its 
tutionality, anc 
violent and vi 
now willing to 





wage-ana- 
£ thic 


of 


un 








, pardize the fine relatior 
existing between management d 
and disrupt the effc 

preserve unity 
strike down a 
rid of it for 


the war is 





rts of these grou} 
by agreement n rder ft 

hated law They nt 

the duration of the war 


over 


alter 


N« TIME FOR NEW REFORMS gE SOC 


SABOTAGE 
rkingmen of 
not a time to urge new reforn 


o time 


Ww 


od 


to make 1 
people generally should ¢ 

3 iat no group rn combinat i 
terests in America should be abl in- 
der the pretense of 
uttering shibboleths about war p uct 
to strike down social and 
ures which have gone far to make democracy 
real in American life 
living and dying for. 


4 
certainly 1 
mands T 
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Racial Discrimination 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR CAPPER 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED 


Monday, April 27 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 30), 1942 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have prints 
REcorD a timely editorial from the N 
York Herald Tribune with regara to t 
importance of giving Negroes a faix 
chance in the Army and Na 








Al544 


There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as IOMOWS: 

A STEP FORWARD 
There is reason for warm satisfaction in 
nox’s announcement that the 
upon the enlistment of Negroes 
n any capacity save as messmen is at an end 








He was a form of racial discrimination 
made particularly irritating to Neg citi- 
zens by the single and seemingly derogatory 
exception, confining the Negro’s participation 
role of “scullions 


in our naval effort to ths 








That distinction is now abandoned and as 

n raining facilities can be provided, 

c red rec will be accepted for the Re- 

e comp ts of the Navy, Marine Corps, 

id C , being utilized for certain 

ecial i to man some of the smaller 
ve el 

One man is more responsible, probably, 

tha ! other for this amendment in the 

cu ms of a conservative service. He is 


Doris Miller, the Negro messman who volun- 
t yu I machine gun at Peerl Har- 





d in so doing threw the anomaly of 
the Navy’s discrimination int« a s p relief 
rhe new rule will not, of course, end all the 
problems of racial prejudice in America— 
they cannot be ended quickly or simply—and 
4 I be more than a step toward the full 
utilizati ot the colored American's patriot- 

iting capacity But it is a step 

direction and it has an impor- 

nt symbolic value, not or for American 
N es, I y citizen of a democracy 
pledged t life-and-death struggle with a 
ich has made special dis- 

s chief tools of destruc- 





Nartime Prayers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANCIS MALONEY 
OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, April 27 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 30), 1942 


Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent that there may be 
printed in the Appendix of the Rercorp 
two wartime prayers written by out- 


standing dignitaries of the church in my 


a prayer by the Most Reverend 
, D. D., bishop of 


‘ra prayer by Rabbi 





Ab! m J. Feldman. 
There being no objection, the 
were ( ered to be printed in th 


BIsHoP WRITES WARTIME PRAYER FoR His 


PEOPLE 





I n nd Maurice F. McAuliffe 
I ) bishop of Hartford, has written 
ldiers and sailors and their 
C I LIVE 
I tled “Bishop McAuliffe’s Prayer in Time 
y € si V 

God, befor 

Y dominion we bow in adora- 

Ksgiving, and in acknowl- 

nce and trust we beg 

ble country and 

t f uncertainty 

I ) our famil bl Ss 

r g s who ars 

c 1 en- 
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and to leave their destiny in Thy hands. 
Give them a consciousness of duty and joy of 
heart in their supreme undertaking; and as 
Thy will ordains, lead them in Thy own time 
and way to the mansions of everlasting bliss. 
Amen.” 


SpeciaL WAR PRAYER PREPARED BY RABBI FELD- 
MAN AT TEMPLE SERVICES 


Because of the Americas’ entry into the 
war, at the request of many of the laymen 
of the Congregation Beth Israel, Rabbi Abra- 
ham J. Feldman has prepared a special 
“Prayer for America at War.” This prayer, 
read responsively by rabbi and congregation, 
has been assigned to be read at every service 
to be held at the Temple Beth Israel. Our 
readers may be interested in the prayer. It 
is as follows: 

PRAYER FOR AMERICA AT WAR 

“Reader: Our God and Father, humbly and 
fervently we ask Thy blessing upon our coun- 
try embattled now in the cause of freedom 
Grant Thy blessing, we implore Thee, upon 
all efforts in field and factory, on land, on 
sea, in the air, that ever increasing strength 
be ours to resist the threat of enslavement 
coming from any source 

“Congregation: Bless O God, the President 
of the United States. Give him health of 
body, vigor of mind, clarity of vision, stead- 
fastness of purpose to lead wisely, and to 
inspire us with courage and devotion 

“Reader: Biess, O Father, them who coun- 
sel and advise the President, the Members of 
the Congress, and all others who are partners 
with him in the governance of this land. 
Bestow upon them the spirit of wisdom and 
understanding, the spirit of knowledge, and 
of the fear of Thee 

“Congregation: Bless, O Lord, our men and 
women wherever they are in the service of 
the righteous cause. Be Thou with them and 
return them to us victorious 

“Reader: Bless us all, our Master, and cheer 
our hearts with confidence and trust. May 
unity of aim and exertion help us to be a 
consecrated host battling for man’s freedom 
and human dignity, for faith and fireside, for 
honor and justice May this be a Nation 
dedicated to spiritual. greatness, ministering 
as servants of ideals, worthy of Thy benedic- 
tior 

“Congrega 





tion: Amen.” 





Resolution To Investigate Power Trust 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLYDE T. ELLIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday. April 24, 1942 


Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, I have just 
introduced House Resolution 473, provid- 
ing for a sweeping investigation of the 
participation of electric utility operating 
and holding companies in election cam- 
paigns and in matters pending before 
the Congress and Federal and State 
agencies. This investigation would also 
include the vast propaganda campaigns 
carried on by the Power Trust. 

The minute that big business was 
called upon to lend its hand in this war 
program it began placing in key posi- 
tions in the various new agencies that 
were set up before Pearl Harbor, and it 


NGRESSIONAL RECORD 


in heart to sec Thy holy will in all things 


has continued since Pearl Harbor, repre- 
sentatives cf the power companies, many 
of them doliar-a-year men, whose first 
allegiance, of course, was to their own 
companies. Through men in these key 
positions they have gone a long way 
toward wrecking one of the greatest pro- 
grams that this or any other nation has 
ever conceived, the program of making 
available to the masses of humanity the 
great rich power resources of America. 

The fact that within the past few 
weeks the Federal court has sentenced 
the president and other officials of the 
Union Electric Co., of Missouri, to the 
penitentiary and has fined the company 
itself for corrupting the politics and cer- 
tain politicians of Missouri is ample evi- 
dence of the corrupt practices of the 
Power Trust. That this same thing is 
going on in many other States is undis- 
puted. 

The fact that the Power Trust has put 
on a blitzkrieg for several weeks in Wash- 
ington to kill legislation requested by the 
President, the War Department and the 
War Production Board, and the Federal 
Power Commission to make available in- 
creased quantities of power in order to 
win the war is other evidence of the need 
for such an investigation. 

The fact that on or about April 1, 1942, 
the Council of Electric Operating Com- 
panies was established in Washington for 
the purpose of controlling important 
power matters in the Nation is further 
evidence of a need for such an investiga- 
tion. This council is composed of private 
utilities companies. However, a number 
of holding companies have participated 
and have helped to raise money to finance 
its activities. 

Dr. Tom P. Walker, president of the 
Gulf States Utility Co., a subsidiary of 
Engineers Public Service Co., is the coun- 
cil’s head. Mr. Walker’s address is Beau- 
mont, Tex. 

It is estimated that the cost of operat- 
ing the council will be approximately 
$125,000 a year. 

Ostensibly it was set up to assist private 
utilities in the war effort and for other 
purposes. It is anybody’s guess as to 
what these other purposes include. 

Monopolies granted and tolerated by 
the Federal Government and the States 
to render an essential public service to 
humanity are indicting themselves for all 
time to come by their efforts to prevent 
the necessary expansion of power capac- 
ity to win the war. 

I hope this resolution will be adopted. 





America’s Burma Road 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 27, 1942 
Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, Alaska is 
a Strategic link in our national defense 
and war efforts. The only access we now 
air and water. 


have to it is by way of 











There is no land transportation. The 

time may come when land access will be 

of vitalimportance. At last we have em- 
barked upon a highway project connect- 
ing the States of the Union with Alaska. 

This may indeed become the Burma Road 

of America. My fellow townsman, Rich- 

ard L. Neuberger, has djscussed this im- 

portant link in our national defenses in 

an article entitled “America’s Burma 

Road,” which appeared yesterday in one 

of our local newspapers. It is an illumi- 

nating factual study of this project and 
entitled to careful consideration. I in- 
clude it as a part of my remarks. 

The article follows: 

(cA’Ss BuRMA RoAapD—A HIGHWAY ACROSS 
CANADA TO ALASKA: IT “COULDN'T BE 
Donge”—But Now THE Army Is Dornec IT! 
ALONG ITs CouRsE WILL SPEED SUPPLIES TO 
Hetp Us CRUSH JAPAN 

(By Richard L. Neuberger) 

The man filled a battered coffeepot from 
the milky waters of the Alaskan stream and 
looked up et the sky. It would be a cold, wet 
morning on the trail The flakes of the 
first snow of winter were beginning to dot his 
head and shoulders by the time he got back 
up to the bank to the little campfire that 
crackled in front of a slanting lean-to. While 
the coffee started to boil and bacon sizzled in 
the frying pan, he spread out a map and 
traced a course across its gaunt, vacant spaces. 

Breakfast over, he sloshed across the Good- 
paster and up the opposite bank. He was 
not the sort of man one would expect to en- 
counter alone in that vas wilderness. He 
must have been at least 50 He was slight 
and stoop-shouldered, with graying hair, No 
trail guided him, and now and then as he 
stopped to rest he would take out the map 
again and study it intently 

Donald MacDonald was proving that a 
road could be built through the forest and 
mountain fastnesses which separate the 
United States from its strategic seaports and 
military bases in Alaska If he, a grand- 
father, could struggle through this wilderness 
on foot, then surely American ingenuity and 
resourcefulness: could conquer it with a road 

Eleven years have passed since that lonely 
trek—and the project which then was only 
the dream of a gray-haired engineer is now 
America’s Burma Road, a life line that is vital 
to the protection of this continent 

It is to be built at and it will be 
rushed to completion with all possible speed 
Where, a decade Donald MacDonald’s 
campfires gleamed in deep canyons and on 
high plateaus, bulldozers and logging crews 
will soon be hacking a wide swé swath 
along which troops and arms will be rushed 
to guard the bases that lie closest to Japan 
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last, 
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Already trains carrying United 
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engineers and steam shovels and h¢ 
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tered across Canada to Dawson Creek in 
sritish Columbia, where work on the high- 
way will be started. Any day now the first 
land will be cleared, the first bridges begun, 
the first cuts dug, the first ranges penetrated 


be a spectacular job, and it has got 


will 


ff to a spectacular start. All of the prelimi- 
nary work has been done on the double- 
quick—-so that the supplies and equipment 
needed to start the actual construction would 
not be bogged down in the spring thaw 
Crack Canadian limiteds have been side- 
tracked as trainloads of highway equipment 


lain line America’s 


id is now a N 1 defense job 


olled past on the n 


Ro 





E é 

Carioads of pontoons already have pulled into 
Dawson Creek. As soon as the ice goes out, 
they will be used to bridge the Peace River 
No time now to wait fol rmanent span 
That must come later, for Secretary Icke 
who is chairman of a special Cabinet com- 





mittee handling plans for the road 
that the whole project should be read 
a year 

All of North America will be watching, for 
millions of us have suddenly realized that 
our Pacific frontier is, to all intents and pur- 
poses, an island—and a highly vuln 

ing 


island at that. It depends on a mo y 
ships needed 


has said 


within 


rable 


bridge of ships for its supplies 
desperately elsewhere, ships which are at the 
mercy of Japanese submarines 


We have realized, too, that Alaska is our 
first line of defense and our first line of 
offense. It lies athwart any Japanese invasion 


the same time it is 
tre bomb- 


of this continent, and at 
the route by which American 
ers, and warships may strike back at Japan 
Our seamen at Dutch Harbor in the Aleutian 
Islands swing their hammocks within 1,700 
miles of the great Japanese naval base at 
Paramushiro 

“Alaska at the present moment,” says Con- 
gressman WARREN G. MAGNUSON, of Washing- 
ton, who is also a lieutenant commander in 


our Navy, “is reached from the United States 


ops 





only by air and water In case of loss of 
the Pacific to hostile forces. the great air- 
field at Fairbanks and the large Army post at 
Anchorage would be cut off in the matter of 
heavy equipment. Tanks and trucks could 
only be flown in unassembled. It would take 
thousands of freight planes to supply the 
military and civilian populations 

“Alaska would probably have to be evacu- 
ated * should Russia fall and a 


German-Japanese combination control the 
Asiatic shore. With Alaska an alien base, the 
whole American Pacific Northwest would be 
under continuous threat.” 


Donald MacDonald foresaw the importance 





such a road might have for America more 
than 20 years ago, when he was surveying 
the course of the Alaska Railroad. Why not 
land transportation to Alaska as well as in 
Alaska, he asked himself. As Chief Engineer 
of the Alaska Road Commission, MacDonald 


started a one-man crusade. He d:ed maps, 





taiked with frontiersmen. He even learned 
public speaking, practicing before a mirror 
And td make sure it coulda be done he made 
his one-man trek across the wilderness 


Soon his idea had swept the Territory, and 


the International Highway Association was 
formed. Donald MacDonald made missionary 
trips to Washington, D. C And gradually 


Congress and the press took up the discussion 
t 





In 1936 President Roosevelt appointed an 
Alaskan International Highway Commission 
and one of its five members was Donald Mac- 
Donald. Two years ago the Commission 
recommended the immediate construction of 
the road 

But nothing was done until that grim day 
December 7, 1941. Then MacDonald idea 
was no Jonger just a road. It s a North 





American life line! 
The House Roads Committee held a hasty 











meeting and one of the first witness it ser 
for was MacDonald He started out by re- 
minding the Congressmen that he v 
prejudiced witness. “I have 21 member f 
my family, including 6 rand rel 
Alaska.’ he said 
“Gentlemen, we run no risk if we lild th 
hichway ” the gr litt] nee ued 
“We I run a k if wed I i If 
we needa it dh el \ sac 
ad other blur 
ROUTI 

The highway will Dav Cree 
which is just across the British ¢ 
from Alberta It will exten ip the € sic 
f the Rocky Mountai through Fort Nel- 
son, where the scarlet jacketed Mount é 

tioned, and into ns Lak There are 
major Canadian airf t ft Dav 
Creek and Watsons iD Cree 
is connected by ra d : well h v 
with Edmontol I W I the 
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Continental Divide and into WI ! e, in 
the Yukon Territory 

From Whitehorse a road already es to 
Kluane, and from Kluane the new highv 
will twist throvgh the Yul wil ess t 
Tanana Crossing. Almost mile for mile 
route MacDonald blazed throug t - 
nesses will be foll the € 

When at last America’s Bu $ 
completed, soldi and al é 
will reach Fair ks in 80 hou - 
ton N he ocean journey from Seattle 
takes 8 Anchorage d ! 
to irb 

ne eve - 

We re : i A 
is sure it will also be a thoro. \ 
a Burma Road tying tcgether 
continents. S ure that he | 
ters to Joseph Stalin, urging } 
network of roads in Siberia 
connected across the Bering Strait h the 
Alaskan Highway 

“And why not he ask ‘It - 
tended readily from Fairbanks N The 
Bering Strait_is only 55 miles across er 
is less than 60 feet dee} Le d é 
taken over by boat or across thé Plane 
ferries for such a short distar N 


fast and economical 


from June until November. If 


build roads on its side of the Strait war 
materials from our factories ud be taken 
by land all the way to Vladivostok nd 
Irkutsk.’ 

But this is the second step. The first step 
is Donald MacDonald’s origi: 
highway to Alaska. The m: tas h 








through a pioneer road 


by our Army Engineers. Senato1 





McNary, of Oregon, says the Public Roads 
Administration will construct the permar t 
highway later on The immediate objective 
is a passable road, a road er true 

and tractors can make v I rst 
version of the highway w f the r- 





duroy lumberjack roads in the y f 
Oregon and Idahc 
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fanfare. War is no time for frills. Yet this 
graying engineer will be certain to be present 
when the first brown Army truck—the first 
land vehicle ever to reach Alaska from the 
United States under its own power—rolls 
across the Yukon boundary 

It will be a great day for Donald MacDon- 
ald—and a sad one for Hitler and Hirohito. 





Protect the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Right 
To Vote 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. AIME J. FORAND 


OF RHODE ISLAND 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 27, 1942 


Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, the right 
to vote for the candidates of one’s choice 
is one of the outstanding and most cher- 
ished privileges of American citizenship. 

Thousands of men in the military and 
naval services of our country failed, be- 
fore leaving home, to qualify under the 
laws of their respective States to vote in 
the election next fall. Under the laws 
of the State of Rhode Island unless you 
register before June 30 you cannot vote in 
Novembe! 

Taking cognizance of that fact, the 
Rhode Island House of Representatives 
asked the State supreme court the fol- 
lowing questions 


1. May the legislature authorize those ab- 
sent from the State in the actual military 
service f the United States, in time of war, 
to register, for the purposes of voting, by 
aff ttherwise, when they cannot re- 
tul the city or town where they reside? 

2. Mé the legislature authorize those ab- 
sent from the State in the actual military 
service of States, in time of war, to 


United 
1 





vote for ¢ didates for offices in cities and 
towns 

3. May the legislature authorize those ab- 
ent from the State in the actual military 

he United States, in time of war, 

absentee ball before the Tuesday 

next after the first Monday in November, the 
time for oldiug biennial general elections? 

The court, on March 18, 1942, handed 
dow! n opinion the effect that Rhode 
Island men in the active military or naval 
services ula register by affidavit or 
otherwise and thus qualify to vote in the 
Noven elections for State and Na- 
tional officers. 

I am happy to eall this to the attention 
of the n rt hip of the House because 
Ib ve that the men in uniform who are 
bearing the brunt of this great war of 
survival. the men who are actually in 
t fight to preserve our form of gov- 
ernme!} morally, have a greater right 
to hay voice in the selection of those 
W re to run our Government than 
have w emain home. 

Th ild not be penalized for their 
fa re r before answering our 
count 11] to the colors, but, instead 
é tal should be extended to 
I ré ple f to exercise their 
right of anchi I trust that other 
States wil! foliow Rhode Island’s example 
ind remove whateve barriers exist so 
tha C C y I men may V ote 


for candidates o1 their choice, regardless 
of where they may be stationed at the 
time. 
The court’s opinion follows: 
THE SUPREME COURT, PROVIDENCE, MARCH 
1942 


To the Honorable the House of Representa- 
tives of the State of Rhode Island and 
Providence Plantations: 

We have received from the honorable house 
of representatives a resolution requesting, in 
accordance with article XilI, section 2 of 
amendments to the constitution of this State, 
our written opinion upon the three following 
questions of law 

“May the legislature authorize those absent 
from the State in the actual military service 
of the United States, in time of war, to 
register, for the purposes of voting, by af- 
fidavit or otherwise, when they cannot re- 
turn to the city or town where they reside? 

“May the legislature authorize those absent 
from the State in the actual military service 
of the United States, in time of war, to vote 
for candidates for offices in cities and towns? 

‘‘May the legislature authorize those absent 
from the State in the actual military service 
of the United States, in time of war, to cast 
absentee ballots, before the Tuesday next 
after the first Monday in November, the time 
for holding biennial general elections?” 

We interpret the first question to mean: 
(1) May the legislature authorize those elec- 
tors, otherwise qualified to vote, who are 
absent from the State in the actual military 
service of the United States, in time of war, 
to register, by affidavit or otherwise, on or 
before the last day provided for biennial 
registration, when they cannot return to the 
city or town where they reside in order to 
register? 

For convenience, the terms and words we 
are now about to mention will hereinafter 
be given the following meaning in this opin- 
ion. “Military service’ means service in 
either the Army or the Navy. “Absent 
elector” means an otherwise qualified elector 
who is absent from this State in the military 
service as just defined. “Constitution” re- 
fers solely to the Constitution of Rhode Is- 
land. Questions 1 and 3 are somewhat re- 
lated and will be treated first in that order. 

The issue raised by the first question is 
whether the general assembly has the power 
under the constitution to pass a law or laws 
for the purpose and to the extent specified 
in that question as interpreted by us. 

Article TI, sec. 6 the constitution pro- 


18, 


ol 


vides: “The general assembly shall have full 
power to srovide for a reg stry of voters, to 


prescribe the manner of conducting the elec- 
tions, * * * and generally to enact all 
laws necessary to carry this article into effect, 
and to prevent abuse, corruption, and fraud 
in voting.” 


Article XVIII, section 1, of amendments 
to the constitution, empowers the legislature 
to “provide by law for the registration neces- 





iry to qualify persons to vote, which regis- 
on shall extend over a biennial 
period 

Article XX, section 1, 


of said amendments, 


describes who “shall have a right to vote in 
the election of all civil officers Among the 
requirements that a person, who does not 
own real estate or pay a personal property 

must meet under this section, in order to 


qualify as an elector is that he “shall be 
stered in the town or city where he resides 
on or before the last day of June in the regis- 
1 period next preceding the time of his 








laws 1938, chapter 310, section 9, 
The Rights and Qualifications of 
Voters,” provides that on anc after June 30, 
1930, the registration period for voters pro- 
vided for in the two articles of the constitu- 
tion just above mentioned “shall begin on 


the first day of July A. D. 1930, and biennally 
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Our Burma Road will be completed without 


thereafter, and shall end on the last day of 
June A. D. 1932, and biennially thereafter.” 

For our immediate purpose, it is sufficient 
to point out that article XXI, section 1, of 
amendments to the constitution, provides 
that: “The electors of this State who are ab- 
sent from the State, being otherwise qualified 
to vote at the general election held biennially 
on the Tuesday next after the first Monday 
in November, shall have the right to vote” 
for certain officers, with “full power” in the 
general assembly “to provide by law for car- 
rying this article into effect * * *.” The 
closing sentence of tris section reads as fol- 
lows: “The general assembly may also pro- 
vide special regulations and manner of voting 
for those persons who are absent from the 
State in the actual military service of the 
Unjted States.” 

Considering the constitutional provisions 
heretofore cited in relation to each other, we 
are clearly of the opinion that the general 
assembly has the power to provide by law for 
the registration of absent electors as defined 
in this opinion provided, however, that such 
registration be within the registration period 
prescribed by the constitution. Our answer 
to the first question is therefore in the af- 
firmative. 

The third question, as interpreted by us, 
is: “May the legislature authorize those elec- 
tors, otherwise qualified to vote, who are 
absent from the State in the actual military 
service of the United States, in time of war, 
to cast absentee ballots before the Tuesday 
next after the first Monday in November, the 
time for holding biennial general elections?” 

Article XVI, section 1 of amendments to the 
constitution, provides that the general officers 
of the State, and senators and representatives 
in the general assembly, “shall be elected 
* * * on the Tuesday next after the first 
Monday in November, biennially, commencing 


ao. se et 8S 
Article XXI, section 1, of amendments, 
provides that an absent elector, otherwise 


“qualified to vote at the general election 
held biennially on the Tuesday next a ter 
the first Monday in November” shall have the 
right to vote for certain officers. 

The above-quoted language of section 1 in 
each of these two articles of amendments to 
the constitution is clear. Section 1 of article 
XVI fixes a definite date on which a general 
election shall be held in this State, and section 
1 of article XXI authorizes an absent elector, 
who is “otherwise qualified,” to vote on that 
same date. 

Upon reading the foregoing provisions with 
reference to each other, we have no doubt 
that, under the constitution, only duly quali- 
fied electors, who are living on the day there- 
in designated for holding an election, shall 
be entitled to cast a vote and have it counted. 
If an absent elector, as herein defined, were 
authorized to cast his vote before the pre- 
scribed day, his vote might be counted as a 
valid vote even though he might have died 
before that day. A law allowing such an ex- 
ception would violate a clear mandate of 
the constitution. Whatever other power may 
be vested in the general assembly by the last 
sentence in article XXI, section 1, that sen- 
tence gives no power to the general assembly 
to change the day of the general election held 
biennially, when the vote of a qualified elec- 
tor, whether an absent elector or nc., shall 
be cast. For these reasons, we answer the 
third question in the negative. 

The second question is not without diffi- 


culty. Such difficulty arises largely over what 
meaning is to be given to the last sentence 
of article XXI, section 1, of amendments, 


namely: “The general assembly may also pro- 
vide special regulations and manner of vot- 
ing for those persons who are absent from 
the State in the actual military service of the 
United States.’” 

The question naturally arises as to what 
was the purpose in adding that provision to 
the foregoing of the section which 


portion 














expressly provided that “the general acsembly 
shall have full power to provide by law for 
carrying this article into effect * 
Did the people intend to authorize the gen- 
eral assembly to confer, if it so desired, upon 
those -in the actual military service of the 
United States, special rights to vote for offi- 
cers in addition to those enumerated in the 
preceding part of the amendment; or did they 
merely intend to authorize the general assem- 
bly to provide a special mode by which those 
in such service could more conveniently 
exercise the right to Vote for such officers 
other absent electors could vote for 
the express language of this amend- 


*” 





as all 
under 
ment? 

Under article IV of amendments to the 
Constitution, those in the actual military 
service of the United States in time of war 
were specially favored by being allowed to 
vote in absentia for certain offices, and they 
were the only electors who were thus per- 

tted to vote until the adoption of article 

of amendments on November 4, 1930 
that amendment this privilege was ex- 
tended to all absent electors, and article IV 
of amendments was expressly rerealed 

Under a liberal construction in favor of 
those citizens performing or called to per- 
form the highest duty of a citizen in a free 
government, that of military service in its 
defense in time of war, it i: arguable that 
the people intended that .the legislature 
should be authorized to make special pro- 
visions in favor of such citizens, not only as to 
the exercise of the franchise, but also a 
to the extension of it Such an argument 
in times like the present appeals strongly 
heart, and were we free to follow 
only our feelings in the matter, we would 
have no difficulty, but in this, as in all 
other questions pertaining to the scope and 
limitations of the Constitution, we are bound 
by the well-established rules of construction 
of constitutions 

The words “provide 
manner of voting” in 
section 1 are not apt 
the general assembly upon the 
sent electors in the military service 
of the United States a greater franchise than 
that expressly conferred by the amendment 
upon electors On the contrary 
upon first reading, such words secm to refer 
more naturally to the methced or mechanic 
of exercising the limited fran 
ferred While the word “regulations” im- 


p difficulty in this res we take 
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the last sentence of 
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English Teachers Send Message 
to American Teachers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


KON. JERRY VOCRHIS 


9F CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 27, 1942 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the story of the prave struggle 
carried on by the people of England has 
been told from many different stand- 
points. But here, I am honored to pre- 
sent to the House an account of the 
struggle of British teachers to keep the 
light of education burning amid the sin- 
ister, leering light of bursting bombs. 

This message sent by members of the 
National Union of Teachers of England 
to the American Federation of Teachers 
more than speaks for itself. Between 
the lines one can sense the deep, abiding 
determination of these men and womer 
to win through, and to save into the 
future the hope of children. 

As a member of the American Feder- 
ation of Teachers, I appreciate the privi- 
lege of inserting this message in 
RECORD. 

ENGLAND S SCHOOLS AND THE WAR A MESSAGE 
FROM THE NATIONAL UNION OF TEACHERS OF 
ENGLAND AND WALES TO THE AMERICAN FED- 

OF TEACHERS 

(By J. Wic 


the 


ERATION 


kham Murray) 


There will not be many amongst us who 
have gone through the grim tragedi of war 
twice in a lifetime who would try tc argue 
that intell gence has generally been the - 


strument by which human events have been 


shaped. Reason, on the whole, seems to have 
had little to do with the proces It is no 
exaggeration to say tht t! rces of emo- 
ti I er than of reason have governed our 


i 
evolution Pride, fear, greed, revenge hese 
seem to have been the shapers of human 


than deliberate attempts 


which ma 


aestiny 
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the individual If our p ) eared t t 
kind of thing they did—w I 
apologize for it, even though we « t to 
be an emotion 

It is quite clear, however, that t usual 
emotional cries which have prece 1 pi us 
wars had little value in September 1939 
When war was declared it v é ed 
by cheering crowds; nor by ulent pres- 
sions of detestation of anot nation It 
was received in a somber and 
a silence which seemed to sum up the feel- 
ings of most people that something had be- 
come inevitable; but its inevitabilit nd 
necessity did not diminish by ne iot the 
grim tragedy it really meant So there was 
no flag waving, and the crov iemonstra- 
tions outsid Buc Z P 10 
Downing Street ir ! 39 
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resist There w the four I 
course They had in fact i . 
course of appeasement and had found not 
only dangerous and distressing, but it ne 
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mid course produced nothing more than 
a series of crises which meant constant, and 
in the iong run intolerable, strain. So they 
resisted 
We ha said that they k nce 
the dreadful forces which would be let se, 
and they prepared ne ! 
adjustments in their method of ! vhich 
war demanded. The fu exte t e 
adjustmer over the whole Nation cannot 
be describ here So f s t nal 
field is concerned, however, the est known 
of these adjustments was that of evacuation 
of school chil n from tl d el to 
the comparative safety of rural s 
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by describing it as an adjustn 
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of education, adaptation to environment can 
be held to be sound, here was a chance of 
adaptation to environment in a very real 
sense. Nature study, for example, ceased to 
be a matter of books and museum specimens. 
It became, through country walks and inti- 
mate investigations, contact with trees and 
flowers and streams, with local history and 
local geography. with legend and literature 
in the most vivid way. 

Notice, too, the adjustment between 
teacher and pupil. Where previously the 
teacher stood before the class and with book 
and blackboard “bodied forth the forms of 
things unknown,” the walks and investiga- 
tions “turned them to shape and gave airy 
nothings a local habitation and a name.” 

But the course of events brought about 
an even more human adjustment between 
teacher and pupil. For a long time it has 
been the boast of teachers that they studied 
their pupils from wider angles than those 
of the classroom, since they met them in the 
playing fields as well as in the school, took 
them on official visits and made records of 
their attainments, of their foibles and of 
their characteristics, their aptitudes and 
their possibilities. However, that may have 
been, the teacher was seldom in contact 
with children for very considerable periods 
after schoo] hours. But the war and the 
developing phases of the evacuation scheme 
have given a more than academic meaning 
to the phrase “in loco parentis.” The teach- 
er’s contact with children did not cease when 
formal or informal lessons were completed. 
He had to see that his pupils were com- 
fortable in their billets. He had to keep an 
eye on a widely extended field of their leisure- 
time aetivities, and in the subtle and deli- 
cate ways that only teachers know he had to 
try to relieve the overworked foster-parents 
with whom the children were staying. Un- 
der the stress of common danger and sor- 
row, new relationship must obviously have 
been closer, warmer, more human and more 
understanding than had ever been previously 
possible. Who can now forecast its effects 
upon educational planning in the future? 

As everyone knows, the scheme of evacua- 
tion so far as numbers were concerned was 
by no means a complete success. It is one 
thing to make a paper scheme whereby par- 
ents under the stress of dreadful imagina- 
tion of dangers which may come to their 
children promise that they will face the 
loneliness and heartache of separation. It is 
another thing when the time of actual part- 
ing arrives. And so we learned again the 
truth of a phrase which had been constantly 
repeated, but with diminishing faith: 


“family life is the root of national life.” 

We soon learned that family life was per- 
haps more real, more cohesive, than we had 
imaginec Ve thought the new impacts of 
cinema and theaters and restaurants, and all 
the forces which tend to draw families away 
from their homes had rendered the phrase 
anachronistic if not entirely valueless. But 


evidence not of a few cases 

eat number of cases where parents 
preferred that they and their 

should die together rather than 
mth of family life be cissipated 

of mere safety 

the war, could have foreseen 

this theme? One 
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erhaps, wlil serve aS an 


there came the 
but fa er 


must have 


that the war 
in the arid regions 

Wl before 
he subt! aspects of 
example A 
one of the poorer homes visited 
vacuated to a largish 
try He beheld his son 
1 from a table appointed in a 
I I 1 had never known at home. 
He watched him perform unfamiliar gestures 
I 1 and looked with as 
ishment nd resentment at his uncanny 
implements to be 
but took his son 
in leaving advanced the 
t ] was not going to 


uppish” ideas that 


ton- 


a He wasted no time 





would make him scorn both his home and 
his parents when the war was over. 

We do not pretend to justify such an ac- 
tion. From the strictly reasonable point of 
view it is clear that parents who risk the 
lives of their children by keeping them in 
the danger areas act against the wise and 
unbroken policy of the Government. They 
face frightful possibilities. They add to the 
responsibilities of civil workers in the cities 
and they run the awful risk of knowing that 
some time or another their children may 
die horribly just because they would not part 
with them. We repeat, therefore, that we 
do not comment upon these things—all that 
has been done again and again; they must 
therefore just be stated and left to future an- 
thropologists and psychologists who will say 
how far they have contributed to, or are in- 
herent in, the developing pattern of human 
life. 

Sinve evacuation was not compulsory, how- 
ever, it was clear that children could not be 
allowed to run about the streets without any 
educational influence whatever. Schools at 
that time could not be opened, and so here 
again new adjustments to the educational 
system made their necessary appearance. It 
may suffice to give one example, which might 
be entitled “return to the dame school” or 
“Return to Plato’s Grove” according to indi- 
vidual reaction 

The teachers of local authorities arranged 
to take classes of two, three, four, and some- 
times more children in the kitchens, pariors, 
or drawing rooms of private houses. They set 
work for their tiny groups, dealt with them 
for an hour or so in each home, and passed on 
to the next. The next day they collected 
the written work and marked it in their own 
homes. Thus they kept an educational sys- 
tem in being until some schools, properly 
protected from the dangers of air raids, could 
be opened to accommodate the children with 
whom they had been dealing. Here again we 
may ask, who will forecast the new notions 
of educational thought and philosophy which 
may have grown up because teachers had to 
go into the very homes of the pupils, see 
their backgrounds, and understand all the 
home circumstances which previously may 
have produced obstinacies and flexibilities 
or brilliancies and stupidities for which they 
knew no reason? 

These are some of the adjustments the war 
has brought to England’s schools. How have 
they affected the schools, the country, the 
spirit of the children and of the teachers? 
Those are large questions to which it is im- 
possible to give clear-cut and definite 
answers, Any final answers we attempt now 
must be misty and blurred, because the re- 
sults of adjustment of this kind cannot be 
assessed until the war is over and we are able 
to take stock of our experiences and examine 
afresh the new things we have learned in 
order that they may inspire and illuminate 
our proposals for further educational ad- 
vance. And while we wait for the infinitely 
desirable end of the horrors still before us 
we treasure the knowledge that from sacrifice 
and danger have come new understandings, 
new and very precious knowledge. Our 
teachers have faced their tasks; our children 
are healthy and happy, and the large major- 
ity of them are untouched by the fires that 
have so far raged about them. There is no 
faltering. There is no lack of cheerfulness. 


There is abounding courage and confidence. 
The reason for all that is very plain. We 
are very sure that the motive force which 


is behind us in this struggle is the fierce de- 
sire to resist any attempts to group mankind 
into “new orders” which glorify the state 
at the expense of the individual, and to suf- 
fer if need be all that war may bring if 
through that suffering war may finally be 
relegated to limbo of things discarded be- 
cause they are not only useless but tragically 
imbecile. We make no heading of democracy. 
We acknowledge our blunderings and our lack 
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of prevision. But, whatever faults we con- 
fess, we do not lose our conviction that our 
ideals, dimly and imperfectly perceived as 
they may be, hold out more permanent prom- 
ise of sane, clean living than any totalitarian 
system yet devised. At last we know, too, 
that our dreams of the future will be parented 
by di:cipline as well as ideals, but that will 
never lead us to accept the alternative parent- 
age presented by our enemies—a cold and 
joyless vision of the future produced by the 
vicious and automatic harlotry of machines 
and tyranny. 





Patriotism 
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HON. GEORGE W. GILLIE 


OF INDIANA 
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Monday, April 27, 1942 


Mr.GILLIE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include a timely and inspiring 
essay on Patriatism, written by a distin- 
guished historical writer and philosopher, 
Mr. Will L Krietenstein, of Orland, Ind. 

With our way of life and our precious 
liberties gravely threatened by alien ene- 
mies, Mr. rietenstein believes that 
Americans should review the glorious 
history of our Republic to obtain a keener 
understanding and appreciation of what 
we are fighting to preserve. 

Mr Krietenstein has coined a slogan 
which might well become the battle cry 
of this war: “America and Freedom— 
Forever! Hitlerism and  Slavery— 
Never!” The article which follows 
should be recommended reading in every 
schoclroom and home in America: 


PATRIOTISM 


AMERICA AND FREEDOM FOREVER—HITLERISM AND 
SLAVERY NEVER 


(By Will L. Krietenstein, Orland, Ind.) 


True patriotism rejoices in the success of 
its principles. Our fight is not to destroy 
men but for union, for freedom, and for the 
preservation of our liberty. 

If my Government needs and wants what 
property and belongings I have, it can have 
it. If it needs an old man like me, it can 
rave me. Is it not better that all should go 
than the greatest and best Government ever 
given to man should perish? 

Our cause is right, and right will prevail 
even though against might. Uncle Sam is 
mighty, mighty strong, as will be proved as 
time marches on. We cannot and will not 
fail George Washington and Abraham Lin- 
coln. True patriotism and hard work will 
prove our strength and mastery. 

Everyone, whether native or foreign-born 
should read patriotic utterances, else he be- 
come indifferent to the institutions to which 
he is indebted for the freedom he enjoys. It 
has always been my impression that the per- 
petuity of our country largely depends upon 
the instruction given the young, for if incul- 
cated in youth, patriotism will control the 
actions of manhood, in event of peri] to our 
beloved America. A more graphic account of 
what was accomplished by George Washing- 
ton, by Abraham Lincoln, and their soldiers, 
their trials in fighting for the preservation of 
freedom that it might be handed down unim- 
paired to future generations, should be incul- 
cated into the minds of the youth of America 
continuously What does our flag really 
symbolize? Liberty to all. It is the duty of 
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all Americans to instill into their minds loy- 
alty to our Government, the Government 
which shelters and protects them and af- 
fords them the freedom which is not obtain- 
able in most foreign countries. We have the 
grandest republic in the world. It seems the 
spirit of patriotism was, in a way, forgotten, 
or perhaps one might say neglected, but now 
that Japan has thrust her dagger, we once 
again have become a united nation, and 
within a few hours have become consc 
that real danger confronts us. 

The names of George Washington, Al 
ham Lincoln, the anniversary of Independ- 
ence Day, Decoration Day, and Armistice Day 
must never disappear from American history. 

What we need most in this country is one 
people, one language, and one spirit. Any- 
thing that strikes against the life of our in- 
stitutions, or the principles upon which they 
are laid, is very dangerous and should not 
be tolerated. 

Every American in this broad land should 
respond to the call of our Commander in 
Chief. The same zeal and enthusiasm that 
characterized the days of the Revolution and 
those of '61 should be employed 

Let’s not forget the price of liberty. Nei- 
ther should we become indifferent to its 
claims; for, if we fail to transmit the patrio- 
tism of the fathers, this Nation will drift into 
the regions of doubt. Let’s hope that the 
spirit of "76 and ‘61 may fill the hearts of 
everyone. 

There are many, many clouds today. His- 
tory is being written. Liberty and truth 
must prevail. Our very life has been assailed. 
It is the duty of every citizen, whether na- 
tive-born or foreign-born, to instill into his 
mind sentiments of loyalty to the great Gov- 
ernment which protects and shelters him. All 
have been afforded the same opportunities in 
life’s race. Patriotism should never be 
judged by creed, color, race, or name. Some 
of our most patriotic and valued American 
citizens have a foreign name _ But that does 
not signify that they are un-American. 

In every home in the land the stars and 
stripes should be shown. Every school in 
the land should be the center of patriotism. 


ous 





America has the largest standing army in the 
world. I do not mean the Regular Army, I 
refer to the 130,000,000 people, ready at a 
moment’s notice or call to spring into line 
and defend our Nation. The boys of the 
Nation have again been called to fight to 





the bitter end that we may still continue to 
be a free people 


Patriotism—true patriotism. Let me re- 
mind you of the sacrifices of Washington's 
brave soldiers at Valley Forge, the bloody 
footprints of 2,000 shoeless men in a cruel 

10W; days when they had no bread, days 


when they had no meat. Cold, naked, hun- 
ry, sick. Hundreds died in mute and heroic 
jurance. Washington stood with his men, 
heering and encouraging them His heart 
bled for them as they suffered. Not one of 
Washington’s noble works was more truly 
great than the bravery, cheerfulne and 
patriotic devotion which bridged over the 
er of 1778 





Then remember the patriotism and hero- 
ism of John Paul Jones, Paul Revere, Molly 


Pitcher, the Marquis de La Fayette, and sct 


res 
















f others during the Revolution 
Let us not forget the patriotism of Gunner 
Wood during the War of the Rebellion when 
n board the Cumberland, while in combat 
with the Merrimac in Chesapeake Bay, who 
] r lost both legs and arms. and being 
istance, as his ship was going down 
v her flag still flying, cried out sack to 
y guns, boys; give ‘em fits. Hurrah for th 
flag!” And then the spirit displayed Lieu- 


} 


nant Cummings, wh 


while gliding up the 


Mississippi River and passing the Vicksburg 
batteries, had one leg torn from him by a 
Rebel ball, but refused help and said, “Get 
the ship past the batteries, boys, and they 
can have the other leg if they want it And 


such is the patriotism of American histo! 


<4 





Every American citizen should support our 
worthy President in this our hour of peril 
It seems the world is on fire President Roose- 
velt warned the American people several years 
ago to prepare for what is happening today, 
but he was laughed at. called a warmonger, 
and what not. Even today some blame him 
for bringing war to our shores No power on 
this earth could have prevented this catas- 
trophe Years agv Hitler planned world domi- 
nation and the United States was on his list, 
the same as Austria, Czechosiovakia, Poland, 
France, Britain, Holland, Belgium, Norway, 
Denmark, Hungary, Rumania, Greece, Yugo- 
slavia, as wel! as all the Western Hemisphere 
nations 

Had we been prepared for war, the 
would not have been so crazy as t 
in the Pacific as scon as he did In 


Mikado 
start war 
this be- 


loved country of ours thers was too much 
hatred, too much bickering, too much ora- 
tory and too many strikes and not enough 
patriotism With 10,000,000 trained men 
which thé Mikado boasts of with 9,000,000 
trained men left in Hitler’ army. how can 


we expect to conquer the enemy within a few 
short years? Impcssible. The Allies will win 
if it takes 25 years to do it and if the cost is 
$500,000,000.000. Our freedom is worth that 
and then some 

We must forget all past animosities, for- 
get politics, and unite as one patrictic Re- 
public, and buy bonds and stamps until it 
hurts, and :f necessary give everything you 
possess, lock, stock, and barrel. I know you 
will. If we do not win, God have mercy on 
all of us, as Hitler and the Mikado will be- 
stow upon us a more severe taste of murder- 
ous cruelty than Hitler is now dealing cut to 
poor Poland France and other European 
countries which he has so ruthlessly stolen. 

Had we only carried out George Washing- 
ton’s motto: “To be prepared for war is the 
most effectual] means to promote peace.’ God 
bless the American people and her Allies is 
the wish of a patriotic and enthusiastic Amer- 
ican for nigh 70 years. I love my country 
My father before me, who served 3 years and 
1 month in the Civil War on the side of the 
North, loved his adopted America 

Above ail, be loyal and patriotic to your 
country and do not throw a m wrench 
into the defense preparedness machinery 

The paramount issue today is to win the 
war. Nothing else matters in comparison. A 
mighty rough road lies ahead, and a lot 
patience and stick-to-it-iveness must be 


nkey 





ex- 


hibited Let’s not get the idea in our heads 
that we can't lose We have always been 
tough, we have always been nigh invincible 
but remember it took George Washington 7 
long years to win our freedom, and it took 
Abraham Lincoln 4 years to win the Civil 
War. And don’t forget that the other fellow 
is tough, too. However, it is going to take 





more than disaster, reverses, and 
down the American people 

It behooves every American to rekindle the 
patriotic spirit of 1776 and 1861. I wish to 
again reiterate, and with much emphasis, that 


Uncle Sam can have all my worldly posses- 


sions any time he needs them or wants them; 
and that’s my patriotic duty to help win thi 
war. My only regret is that I am not 





years younger, so I might vol 
the battle line 





service on 











Every hour counts so much right now 
Production and more productior rifices 
and more sacrifices are in order Do not 
hoard Be a true American; stop grumb! 
stop Knocking, an bor l, be tisfied 
wi your lot Cc s 1 be 1 i 
worse Be thankful t e ( Ar 
l n High that 1 ¢ 
land of t free i the home of plenty 
Have faith in America. The battle cry from 
now on i and with a whoop: “Father R e- 
velt, we are coming 130,000,000 strong And 
that’s true patricti 

A cheery and pa salute to President 
Roosevelt, to Gen MacArthur, and to 
all the boys who re g at the 





battle line and to those who n l be 
fighting—to preserve the freedom v 
and heroically given to us. Let’s awaken a 
stronger and deeper lov f th n 
which we live, and for the preservation of 
which so much blood and treasure has been 
ex, ended Let’s remember with re € e 
our forefathers and the sacrifices they made 
in the establishment of the institutions that 
have made this country what it now ¢ 
inheritance we should always cherish with 
loving fidelity and unwavering pati L 
Hats off to the Red Cross and all other 
women in America, who are laboring s l- 





lantly, as well as giving their time and n y 
unselfishly in their patriotic efforts to bring 
about the continuation of that wonderful 
freedom so nobly given to all of us by r 


forefathers, and which has been so ruthle y 


savagely, and barbarously assailed by the 
wilcest maniacs of all time 

Be good to the little boys and girl they 
also want to take part i hel pi to 
annihilate Hitler and the Mikad Remem- 


ber, children of today are the citizens 
tomorrow. My plan, and which I am carry- 
ing out today with so much success, is to 


give the children a few defense stamps 
urge them to buy more and still more stam; 

until they have filled their dime books (the 
equal of an $18.75 defense bond). Give the 
poor and unfortunate boys and 
neighborhood, as wel! as in the slums, a 
defense stamps, together with a little en- 
couragement. Note the cheery and bright 
smile on their faces when you give them a 
few stamps. Why not try out this plan? Be 
loyal to the youngsters, as well as t 
Government. It will be doing a mi 


girls in vour 





i 
turn for the defense program and will 
you back in large “hunks” of love as 
dividends of good will. and will prove con- 


clusively that you are a true Am 

A glorious and unbounded peace 
America; good will toward all mankind a 
a hearty handshake to all those patrioticall 














and heroically inclined. I love my America, 
the gem of the world, in which I can nder 
around in loving embrace with my f Ww 
man; a most beautiful land where s} kle 
and chain are unknown and the d 

peace hovers lovingly over every lo! hab- 
itant; a land where slavery a d 

is unknown; where liberty and ti ppi. 

of man can be compared to dik s he 





sky May God protect us always from Hit- 
lerism and the cruelty and barbarism so 
intimately interwoven with it 


The only way to lick the tar out of H 
and the Mikado is for the All \ e 
as soon as possible, both countries Take 
the war home to them. That will cau e- 





bellion among their own peoples a1 end 
hostilities It can and will be done 

And | in mind the | 
battle fr are sacrifi g tl Ir 
you and me, and for a u far g7 
the greed for Id M God b > 
America 

Du et decorum est pr °. 
nr i} It i t and r 
( € country 
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Will P. Kennedy, from the Washington 
Star oi April 26, 1942: 


CAPITAL SIDELIGHTS—ARBOR DAY AND MORTON 


(By Will P. Kennedy) 

In celebration of Arbor Day, last Wednes- 
day, Representative Kart Steran, of Nebraska, 
accompanied by members of the Nebraska 
delegation and a score of other Members of 
Congress, visited in the Capitoi the memorial 
statue of J. Sterling Morton, the originator 
of Arbor Day 70 years ago, whose one hun- 
dred and tenth birthday anniversary it was. 
They then proceeded to the white pine tree 
across the plaza from the House wing of the 
Capitol, planted many years ego by Members 
of Congress in honor of Morton, “Father of 
Arbor Day,” and to the elm tree at the east 
end of the Department of Agriculture Build- 
ing, also planted in his honor by the Nebraska 
Gelegation in Congress. They emphasized 
that Nebraska was the first State to celebrate 
Arbor Day as a result of a resolution proposed 
by Morton, and that on that first Arbor Day 
more than 1,000,000 trees were planted in 
the State. Eleven years later it became a 
legal holiday. This move was a pioneer en- 
terprise in the conservation of natural re- 
sources, and Representative STEFAN, later ad- 
dressing Congress, emphasized that the cus- 
tom of tree planting has spread until the 
whole civilized world observes the custcm. 

Morton, he said, was a pioneer in Nebraska 
and, probably more than any other man, im- 
pressed his personality and influence upon 
the community. He was a strong and original 
character, and on the day of his marriage, 
October 30, 1854, started for Nebraska to make 
his home there. He first served in the State 
legislature, and then official returns gave him 
a majority of 14 for Congress—but he was 
counted out by the opposition tellers. On the 
admission of Nebraska as a State he was 
elected Governor by a margin of 148 votes, 
but a block of ballots were thrown out on a 
technicality. Fifteen years later he again was 
Geieated for Governor, and he also was de- 
feated in his third and fourth campaigns for 
that office. In President Grover Cleveland’s 
second term he appointed Morton Secretary 
of Agriculture. During his encumbency he 
fought Congress on the free seeds distri- 
bution custom as useless and pernicious. 
Representative Sreran told Ccngress that 
Morton’s greatest memorial is a beautiful 
park adjoining his own estate in Nebraska 
City, on which has been raised a heroic stat- 
uary group financed by more than 3,000 con- 
tributions from all parts of the United States, 
including $1,150.89 from school children. At 
its unveiling on October 2f 1905, former Pres- 
ident Grover Cleveland made the principal 
address, It emphasized Mr. Morton’s practical 
gospels as to how to raise fine men and 
women, fine trees, apples, caitle, horses, and 
swine. Two of the slogans engraved on the 
Morton memorial are: “Love of home is pri- 
mary patriotism” and “Other holidays repose 
upon the past; Arbor Day proposes for the 
future.” 
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under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Boston Sunday 
Post of April 26, 1942: 
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TEEY ALSO SERVE 


It was 11 p.m. A single light burned in 
a back room of the town hall. Outside, the 
square was quiet. 

The chairman of the local Sclective Serv- 
ice Board turned a key in the steel record 
file, tock off his glasses, and stretched. 

“Another day gone and off to bed,” he said. 

He had been at it going om 2 years. He 
was no longer young. A local merchant by 
day, a draft board official by night, he looked 
very old and tired in the yellow light. 

“I see,” he said to a waiting friend, “that 
the President gave that O'Hare the Congres- 
sional Medal. You've got to be there to get 
that. 

“We have had a lot of heroes in a short 
time,” he continued, as he led the way down 
the stairs. “MacArthur, Wainwright, Kel- 
ley—there seems to be no end to them. 
There'll be a lot more, tco. I know some 
that’s coming up.” 

The friend asked their names. 

“When they arrive I'll tell you,” said the 
draft board man. “They are boys right from 
this town. There'll be a monument to them 
some day.” 

An automobile rolled by the green and 
someone in it shouted, “Hi, Joe—up late, 
aren't you?” 

The draft board 
hand way. 

“You know,” he resumed, “I was the most 
surprised man in town when I got a tele- 
gram from the Governor asking me to serve 
on the beard. I never met him, never even 
voted for him. But there was only one 
thing to do then—pitch in. 

“Since then I have at times wished I had 
waited and become an air-raid warden. Se- 
cretly, all my life, I've wanted to be a police- 
man or a fireman. Being a warden is pretty 
close. You have a badge, an arm band, a 
whistle, and, during a black-out, you are 
in the thick of the excitement. 

“Us fellows on the board don’t have fun. 
It’s not funny sending a young fellow to war, 
even though the great majority are eager to 
go. What gets you are those border-line cases 
and those who want to get out of it. You 
catch on after awhile and order the latter to 
camp. Then some higher board—and they 
run right up to Washington—decides they 
shouldn’t go. That bothers you because 
everyone in town puts it on us fellows.” 

The friend interrupted. “How about those 
future heroes?” 

“I was coming to that,” said the draft 
board man. “They make it worth while, the 
long hours, the nights, the Saturdays, Sun- 
days, and holidays when you sit in the back 
room trying to be fair—and American. And 
you're a better American when you see those 
kids so healthy and eager 

“I'll never forget one of them,” he said. 
“We had just organized. Our files were a few 
shoe boxes and a kitchen table served as a 
desk. It was a Saturday night, same as to- 
night. The first numbers had been called 
when this youngster bobbed up. 

“He was dripping wet. I'll always remem- 
ber that. The water poured off him. He had 
ridden his bicycle through the rain from the 
other side of town. That’s5 miles. He didn’t 
care where his number stood. He wanted to 
go right away. But he was worried about his 
He wore glasses. We all talked to Doc 
about him and Doc passed him. How he ever 
got by the Army board we don’t know. He 
was our No. 1 man, and I remember he was 
full of fight and his face shone with fervor.” 

The friend asked if he ever heard from 
him. 

“No; not a line,” said the draft board man. 
“But every time I get a chance to read about 
Bataan, or Burma, or Australia, or Ireland, 
or Greenland, I figure that youngster is in 
there, and what a soldier he must be. We'll 
hear from him and a lot more. They have 
the stuff.” 


man waved in an off- 


eyes. 
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The draft board man stood in front of his 
house and yawned. His friend began to lec- 
ture him about resting, pointing out that 
not a few draft officials had become sick from 
doing their own job by day and the draft 
work by night. Some had even died at board 
mestings from heart failure. 

“I know, I know,” he said, nettled, “but if 
those kics can take it their way, I can take 
it this way. It’s my country, too. _All I hope 
is to live long enough to see those kids come 
home like O’Hare, covered with medals. We 
are going to need Americans like them when 
it’s over, instead of us old fogies, who booted 
our world around like a football and made 
such a mess of it. They'll straighten things 
out.” 

The friend pushed him on the shoulder 
and urged him to get to bed. 

“You think I’m old, don’t you,” said the 
draft board man, bridling pleasantly. “Why, 
I'm registering myself in the draft tomorrow 
and I'm going to be the first in line. Maybe 
T’ll catch up with those kids yet.” 

He kicked a stone with a sudden spurt of 
bygone youth and danced up the steps to 
his house. 





luland Barge Route 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOSEPH J. MANSFIELD 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 27, 1942 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
ORD, I include the following editorial 
which appeared in the Evening Star on 
Saturday, April 11, 1942, entitled “Inland 
Barge Route”: 

INLAND BARGE ROUTE 


In view of the optimistic claims which have 
been made recently regarding possible devel- 
opment of inland waterways for wartime 
shipping, President Roosevelt was well justi- 
fied in ordering a study of this interesting 
proposal, 

Advocates of the plan declare that the in- 
land channel which extends from Philadel- 
phia to Jacksonville offers one way of beating 
Hitler's submarines.) This waterway is too 
shallow, of course, for ocean-going tankers 
and similar vessels, but the President pointed 
out at his press conference that consideration 
is being given to the construction of a fleet of 
special wooden barges designed to serve as 
wartime cargo carriers. Such a fleet un- 
doubtedly could transport substantial quan- 
ties of supplies which now are being subjected 
to the perils of submarine warfare off the 
Atlancic coast. 

The coastal waterway averages about 11 or 
12 feet in depth from near Jacksonville to 
Philadelphia. From Jacksonville to Miami 
the depth varies from 6 to 8 feet. Even 
though it should prove to be impracticable 
to make full use of the shallower stretch in 
Florida, the deeper portion of the channel 
might be adapted to a barge service capable 
of carrying considerable cargoes of fuel and 
other essential materials between points along 
the eastern seaboard. 

Wooden barges of simple design could be 
used in developing the inland route. They 
could be built cheaply and quickly, which is 
an important factor in their favor. At a time 
when the U-boat menace is seriously dis- 
rupting ocean transport, the inland water- 
way plan offers possibilities that merit thor- 
ough exploration. 


























Transportation of Oil by Intracoastal 
Waterways To Defeat Menace of En- 
emy Submarines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOSEPH J. MANSFIELD 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 27, 1942 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following letter 
from Hon. Olin Culberson, member of 
the State Railroad Commission of Texas, 
in charge of the oil apportionment in the 
State. Mr. Culberson is a man of wide 
experience and thoroughly familiar with 
all matters pertaining to the production, 
refining, and shipment of petroleum and 
its products. 


RAILROAD COMMISSION OF TEXAS, 
Austin, April 9, 1942. 
J. J. MANSFIELD, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Jupcer: I know that in this time 
of stress that every man in the country has 
a plan for solution of our country’s troubles, 
and for that reason I have not bothered you 
with any of the brainstorms I have been 
having. However, the transportation prob- 
lem in connection with oil has become so 
acute that I feel justified in writing you to 
tell you how wholeheartedly I approve of your 
suggestion that the intercoastal and inland 
waterways be utilized in the transportation 
of petroleum and its prcducts to relieve the 
bad situation in the East. 

I would especially call your attention to the 
second proposal of the independent oper- 
ators who recently met in Dallas for the re- 
lief of this situation by the use of barges and 
the inland waterways in conjunction with an 
80-mile pipe line across Florida until such 
time as the canal mentioned by you can be 
constructed. 

With idle pipe lines that can be utilized, 
this 80-mile line can be constructed in not 
to exceed 30 days, and I think 20 days, after 
materials and machinery have been assem- 
bled. As suggested by you, the waterways 
will admit of the use of barges which, as 
suggested by the above-mentioned meeting 
and Mr. H. P. Nichols, should be made of 
wood, a surplus of which is available almost 
the entire length of inland waterways sys- 
tem. 

I do not think the construction of the 
canal across Florida should have been de- 
layed this far, even though there had been 
no war, but certainly it should be begun at 
once. During the time it takes to construct 
it, this 80-mile line could be laid on top of 
the ground if necessary, and the situation 
in the East greatly relieved thereby, and with 
almost complete safety to the tugs and 
barges used in transporting this oil 

I am not well enough acquainted with the 
Situation on the east coast to know whether 
or not Inland Waterways are available on 
the east coast of North and South Carolina 
and if they are not, the laying of the neces- 
sary short pipe line across such area as is nec- 
essary to connect up with Inland Waterways 
could be had at the same time 

I believe if this plan is gotten on at once 
and not talked to death, as was the pipe line, 
that it would not be 45 days until there could 
be a great improvement in ‘he fuel situation 
on the east coast, and in 90 days I believe 


Hon 











the situation could be entirely relieved. I 
have always thought the proposal to build a 
pipe line from Texas to the East was the 
proper solution of this matter, but it seems 
that the War Production Board has definitely 
killed this proposition. In the event lines 
not now in use should be salvaged and put in, 
which is the next best proposition, I think 
the use of the Inland Waterways, together 
with the construction of the short piece of 
pipe line, is the answer in the interim. 

I trust this finds you enjoying good health, 
and I would say that you not work quite so 
hard, as 1 know you have done ever since you 
have been up there, but conserve your 
strength in order that the Congress may con- 
tinue to have the benefit of the wisdom and 
experience of “Blue Lodge Joe” during the 
strenuous times we are now in. 

Forget the Ninth District, Judge, bezause 
if anybody sticks his head up against you, 
we will cut his head off like we have done the 
two or three times they have tried it in the 
past. 

Sincerely your friend, 
OLIN CULBERSON. 





Life Is More Than a Pension 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THAD F. WASIELEWSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 27, 1942 


Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following editorial 
from the Milwaukee Journal of April 25, 
1942: 


LIFE IS MORE THAN A PENSION 


To go on living and working seems bettcr 
to hundreds of thousands of Americans than 
to retire on a Government pension at 65. 
This is proved by a statement from the Social 
Security Board that its records show that 
500,000 men and women entitled to pensions 
have insisted on staying at work. Besides 
that, 20,000 who had gone on pensions have 
asked to do without them because they have 
found jobs. 

This news ought not to astonish us. Again 
and again it has been noted that those who 
have spent a lifetime learning to work had 
learned littie about retiring. The very ad- 
mission that it is time to retire hurts them. 
People, for the most part, want to be doing 
what others are doing, want to be a part of 
life. 

We suppose that many of these 500,000 are 
receiving more pay than the Government 
pension would come to, but we doubt that 
this is the main reason for their staying at 
work. The truth is that retirement is far 
from a joy to most persons. They face the 
problem of using leisure time. Often it has 
seemed attractive—to sleep late, to do as you 


want, to do the things you have always 
wished you had time to do. Vacation was 
grand and never long enough. But what 


was forgotten was that there was always to 
be a return to the world of active life. When 
that prospect vanishes, leisure time for many 
is lonesome. 

We begin to see that our old-age security 
leaves a great deal to be desired. It may, 
and for many doubtless does, relieve the fear 
of want, but it doesn’t maintain the joy of 
living. Thousands who have had to retire 
will read wistfully of these half million who 
could retire but will not. 
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Cash on the Barrel Head or Go Jobless 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CARL T. CURTIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 27, 1942 


Mr.CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, some weeks 
ago I introduced a bill to prohibit dis- 
crimination with respect to employment 
in defense plants of our country. My bill 
provides, in part: 

That no person should be required to be a 
member of any religious, civic, political, fra- 
ternal, or labor organization in order to ob- 
tain employment resulting from expenditures 
made by his Government. 


I have spent some time investigating 
this matter, and I find that we have a 
need for such legislation, right in the 
State of Nebraska. I have in my files the 
sworn affidavit of a prominent business- 
man in the State of Nebraska to the 
effect that while he was in attendance at 
a meeting of his county defense board a 
representative of the Nebraska Employ- 
ment Service said: 

That it was useless for anyone seeking em- 
ployment at either the Wahoo plant or the 
Grand Island plant to go to either one of 
these places unless he could show a union 
card—that he had better save his time and 
trouble by staying home. 


The evidence as to the need for this 
legislation is voluminous. I have in my 
possession many letters telling of indi- 
viduals who have gone to seek jobs in 
defense plants, out who were first di- 
rected to see the labor-organization of- 
ficial. They were required to put the 
cash on the barre; head in order to get 
a job. Many times they were unable to 
raise the cash and they had to go jobless. 
I have the written report of a plumber 
in asmal county-seat town, in what used 
to be the drought area, where jobs have 
been very scarce. who sought a job in a 
Nebraska deferse plant, but was told 
that he must raise $200 cash as an initia- 
tion fee for the union before he could 
work for his owr: Government. 

I have in my possession the affidavit of 
a Nebraskan who worked on the W. P. A. 
for 4 vears because he could not get a job. 
He recently sough. work in the construc- 
tion of a defense plant. He was told by 
the man to whom he made his application 
that he must first join the union, that it 
would call for $166 cash and $4.50 per 
month thereafter. This man said: 

I felt that it was useless fo1 
and came home A man wh« 


me to stay, 
has been in the 


employ of the Wurk Projects Administration 
for 4 years and who was then out of a job, 
and had been for 4 months, did not have 
$166 to put up, nor would he know where to 


get it 


Nebraska’s senior Senator, the Honor- 
ab:e GEORGE W. Noraris, in a letter of pro- 
test to Mr. William Green, of the A. F. 
of L., which appears on page 3155 of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD says, in part: 

I am continually getting reports fr 
ing men who are seekiug jobs on Gx 


m labor- 


vernment 
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projects. These reports are to the effect that | supreme sacrifice the right to make guns | 


in order to get the job they have to join the 
union and that when they join the union, 
they have to pay admission fees running as 
high as $250 

An editorial written by Mr. N. W. Todd, 
editor of the Falls City Journal, of Falls 
City, Nebr., speaking of my bill, said: 

That bill represents the attitude cf most 
men and women in this district. 


And he went on to say: 

Why should a nonunion worker be kept off 
a job where men are urgently needed for 
armament production and public money is 
being spent? 

Speaking in reference to my bill, Editor 
James Lawrence, of the Lincoln Daily 
Star says: 


There is merit to it. Although frequently, 
it is possible to disagree with Mr. Curtis, 
his proposal directs attention to a situation 
which never should have developed, and 
which cannot be tolerated indefinitely 

Editor Lawrence expresses my senti- 


ments when in that same editorial he 


also says: 
If a man cannot wi 
tribute it is a hell of a state of affairs 


rk without paying 
There 


is no quarrel with organized labor. It will 
find the public friendly, sympathetic, and 
generally inclined to support its legitimate 
aim. Through the years its fights have een 


won only because the public believed that the 


aims it sought to achieve were decent and 
just. The road divides when labor itself 
undertakes policies irritating to the public, 


contrary to national welfare, and in practice 
productive of hardships and unnecessar 
} I 

burdens 


All of these defense plants are made 
possible by Government funds—in other 
words, the taxpayers’ money. We should 
bear in mind that the closed shop is for- 
bidden by law on railroads, and that it 
does not prevail except in a small portion 
of private industry. The Government 
Printing Office, the largest in the world, 
is operated on the open-shop principle. 
The Department of Labor says that only 
about 15 percent of the aircraft industry 
is operated on the closed-shop basis and 
only about 25 percent of the automobile 
industry, while the shipbuilding industry 
is operated on the closed-shop basis to 
the extent of 60 percent. The one ex- 
ception to this is coal mining, where the 
closed shop prevails. 

The Denver Post, on April 18, 1942, said 


editorially: 


Congressman Curtis, of Nebraska, has in- 
troduced a labor bill which will meet with 
overwhelming public approval. 


The Curtis bill would outlaw the most des- 
picable form of racketeering now prevalent 


) country—the practice of forcing 
American citizens to buy work permits from 
labor u before they can get jobs on 
Government war-construction projects 

Mr. Speaker, is this Congress going to 
tolerate a situation whereby if the father 

American soldier in Australia wants 
to use |} hands to help make guns, 
bom!] ind airplanes for that boy he is 
denied that right unless he belongs to a 
certain organization? Are we going to 
say to the family of an American boy now 
being held prisoner in Japan that unless 
they hold a membership in certain or- 
ganizations they cannot make imple- 
ment f warfare to b ed to effect h 
release? Are we § r to deny the rela- 


O Made tne 





and ammunition to avenge his death 
unless they belong to a _ particular 
organization? 





Brewster Aeronautical Corporation 





REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALBERT J. ENGEL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 27, 1942 


Mr. ENGEL. Mr. Speaker, on March 9 
and again on March 16, 1942, I called the 
attention of the House to certain com- 
mission agreements existing between the 
Brewster Aeronautical Corporation re- 
cently taken over by the United States 
Navy on order of the President, and the 
Hayes Manufacturing Corporation of 
Grand Rapids, as manufacturers, and the 
Brewster Export Co., Inc., the Brewster 
Export Co., a copartnership, the Brewster 
Export Corporation, Inc., and the Hayes 
Aircraft Accessories Corporation, Inc., all 
of these latter companies being incor- 
porated and owned by Alfred J. Miranda, 
Jr., I. J. Miranda, and F. William Zelcer. 
I pointed out heretofore how the Hayes 
Manufacturing Corporation paid $250,- 
000 commission to the Hayes Aircraft 
Accessories Corporation which was incor- 
porated by Alfred J Miranda, Jr., I. J. 
Miranda, and F. William Zelcer while 
the two Mirandas were serving a term in 
the Federa] Penitentiary at Lewisburg, 
Pa.; how the commission agreement be- 
tween this corporation and the Hayes 
Manufacturing Corperation was signed 
while these two men were still in the 
penitentiary. 

The Philadelphia Record recently car- 
ried a story showing that the Brewster 
Aeronautical Corporation had paid to the 
Mirandas and Zelcer $5,400,000 as com- 
missions on contracts. 

Under date of March 19, I wrote a let- 
ter to the Secretary of the Navy, a copy 
of which was sent to the Secretary of 
War, stating that while I wanted to re- 
tain the productive capacity of the Brew- 
ster Aeronautical Corporation and the 
Hayes Manufacturing Corporation, I felt 
that the Navy and Army should insist 
upon the cancelation of these commission 
agreements before they were given any 
more business. In some of the corre- 
spondence and newspaper articles, the 
Hayes Manufacturing Corporation, and I 
think the Brewster, contended that the 
agreements made by them were approved 
by the Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion. Mr. Ganson Purcell, Chairman of 
the Commission, wrote me on April 15, 
denying that the Securities and Exchange 
Commission in any way, impliedly or 
otherwise, approved any of these agree- 
ments, and in fairness to the Commission 
I am including herewith a copy of the 
letter which I received. 

SECURITIES AND EXCHANGE COMMISSION, 

Philadelphia, Pa., April 15, 1942. 
Hon. ALBERT J. ENGEL, 
House of Representatit 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. ENGE! My attention has 

been directed to your remarks made in the 


es, 











House on March 16, 1942, and to your refer- 
ence in these remarks to an article appear- 
ing in the Grand Rapids (Mich.) Hera'd 
of March 12, 1942. In that article, Mr. Arch 
A. Anderson, vice president of the Hayes Man- 
ufacturing Corporation, is quoted as having 
said that: 

“The Securities and Exchange Commission 
told us that if Hayes Aircraft Accessories 
Corporation could deliver the Brewster busi- 
ness, they would approve the stock sale. The 
corporation did deliver the contract, and the 
Securities and Exchange Commission ap- 
proved. Maybe Mr Engel would like to 
take a look at that approval.” 

Mr. Anderson is also quoted as having said 
that the salary and commission of Mr. R. W 
Clark, president of the Hayes Manufacturing 
Corporation, and the manner of their pay- 
ment have also been approved by the Com- 
mission. 

Such statements are false and misleading 
in that they convey the impression that the 
practices and contractual arrangements en- 
tered into by the corporation were with the 
approval of the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission. The Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission has no power, except in certain special 
situations under provisions of the Public 
Utility Holding Company Act of 1935 and the 
Investment Company Act of 1940, neither of 
which is applicable here, to approve or disap- 
prove of contracts, salary arrangements, or 
other corporate activities. All that the Com- 
mission has power to do under the Securities 
Act of 1933 and the Securities Exchange Act 
of 1934 is to require a disclosure of material 
information concerning corporate affairs in 
connection with the offering of corporate 
securities to the public. The most that the 
Commission did in connection with the mat- 
ters referred to in this statement was to find 
that, on the basis of the information then 
known to the Commission, the facts dis- 
closed in the corporation's proposed registra- 
tion statement were true and complete, and 
on the basis of such findings to permit the 
registration statement to become effective. 
Permitting the registration statement to be- 
come effective in no sense constitued an ap- 
proval by the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission of any of the corporate practices or 
policies discussed or referred to in that state- 
ment 

Section 23 of the Securities Act of 1933 spe- 
cifically provides that the fact that the regis- 
tration statement for a security has been 
filed shall not be deemed to mean that the 
Commission Nas in any way passed upon the 
merits of or given approval to such security. 
That section of) the act makes it unlawful 
to make, or cause to be made, to any prospec- 
tive purchaser a representation that the Ccm- 
mission, by permitting such registration 
statement to become effective has passed 
upon the merits of or given approval to such 
security. Mr. Anderson has been advised of 
this by representatives of the Commission. 

Sincerely yours, 
GANSON PURCELL, 
Chairman, 





The Story of Carboloy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. FRANK CROWTHER 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 27, 1942 


Mr. CROWTHER. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks, I present a statement from the 
General Electric Co., of Schenectady, 


N. Y., which is both interesting and in- 
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forming. The General Electric Co. is one 
of our great industrial corporations en- 
gaged in an all-out war production effort. 
More than 33,000 employees in the Sche- 
nectady plant are making every possible 
effort to win this war. In addition to 
their contribution in the production of 
war matériel they are subscribing liber- 
ally for War Bonds. 


Tuis Is THE Story OF CARBOLOY 


HOW A MOST STRATEGIC MATERIAL OF THE WAR— 
INVENTED IN GERMANY-——-WAS MADE AVAILABLE 
TO THE UNITED NATIONS 


More precious than diamonds 
duction 


Carboloy is an American trade-mark for 
cemented tungsten-carbide, an alloy second 
only to diamonds in hardness, more precious 
than diamonds as a vital material in Ameri- 
ca’s War program. It is used for the tips 
of cutting tools, and for wear-resistant dies. 
Carboloy is used in small quantities; it is 
difficult to make and difficult to use—but it 
has never been scarce in modern times. 
There is no scarcity now. 

Invented in Germany—Krupp protected by 
United States patents 

Cemented carbide was invented in Ger- 
many—it belonged to Krupp, of Germany, 
and this made all the rest of the world 
Krupp’s customer. In this country Krupp 
was protected by patent grants from the 
United States. 


General Electric creates independent produc- 
tion 

The General Electric Co. 2 years before this 
had begun research on tungsten-carbide and 
foresaw its importance in industrial. produc- 
tion. For immediate use in its own plants 
and for easier availability to others, General 
Electric undertook the long and arduous 
negotiations for the American rights. Lim- 
ited rights were obtained in 1928 with Krupp 
continuing to export the material to its 
United States customers, a business which 
languished, however, as General Electric 
painstakingly developed its own carboloy 
technique. This paved the way for General 
Electric to make the United States entirely 
independent of Germany for its cemented 
tungsten-carbide supply as early as 1936. 

American tool costs half that of German 


From the start, two totally different busi- 
nesses were involved. Krupp originally ex- 
ported cemented carbides in chunks—and 
was unsuccessful. General Electric—and its 
subsidiary, Carboloy Co., Inc., found it neces- 
sary to develop a complete engineering and 
manufacturing service, making various types 
of Carboloy-equiprec’ tools, training men in 
their use, and offering to its customers a 
specialized and sucvessful production tech- 


in war pro- 


nique. For purposes of fair comparison, a 
typical German cemented carbide tool, in 
1928 cost $22.26 in the United States, while a 
comparable American Carboloy tool cost 
$11.11. 


Loss to General Electric for many years—Art 
taught to industry 
of peace—and 1928 

measure of success 

to be found 


was such a 
of industrial 
in profit to the 
adventurer. By such a measure, Carboloy 
could not be cailed successful. Initial ex- 
penses were great. For a time the company 
at the rate of $1,000 a day, and once had 
an operating deficit of more than a million 
dollars.' One of the major contributing rea- 
sons was the continuing high cost of develop- 


In times 
time—the 
adventure is 


lost 


ment, standardization, and training In 
1936-37 alone, trainimg courses were given 
to 10,000 men in industry. Moreover, 6 


*Over the entire period of its existence up 
to January 1, 1942, the total net profit of the 
Carboloy Co. was 2.5 percent of sales 








major price reductions were made in the face 
of operating losses, until the standard tool 
blank had been reduced in price 90 percent. 


Faith and perseverance 


Depression was still another reason—labor- 
saving tools could not be sold to industry or 
labor at any price. But General Electric, 
with determination that now seems provi- 
dential, kept on—increasing its capacity, 
granting new licenses, condoning instances 
of unlicensed production, staying ahead of 
its market. 


Production multiplied 45 times in 4 years 


Cemented tungsten-carbide could easily 
have been a source of weakness here, as it 
was in England, had it not been for General 
Electric’s policy of continued expansion. In 
1939, the production of the Carboloy C». was 
less than 20,000 pounds; in 1940 it was 55,000 
pounds; in 1941 it was 163,000—and in De- 
cember came Pearl Harbor. Now, in 1942, the 
company’s production is going at a rate that 
is 45 times that of only 4 years ago. 


Britain dependent upon us 


By contrast, British companies, which had 
been content to continue as customers of 
Krupp, found themselves cut off from the 
vital material when Poland was invaded. But 
the General Electric Co. was able to supply 
substantial quantities to British industry im- 
mediately and since then has continuously 
filled British orders. It has, in like manner, 
filled Canada’s requirements since 1936 It 
is currently supplying Canada, Russia, and 
other United Nations. All this in addition 
to supplying the greatly expanded needs of 
American industry. 

An inspirational story of American industry 


Thus, the story of Carboloy does not end 
in “too little and too late.” Like many pre- 
viously untold stories of American industry, 
it continues, a sturdy and inspiring example 
of public service born of private enterprise, 
and characterized by hard work, ingenuity, 
investment, research, risk, and courage—a 
familiar pattern on this side of the Atlantic 

GENERAL ELECTRIC Co 
Schenectady, N. Y. 





The Hand of God in Our History 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 27, 1942 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orD, I include the following address de- 
livered by President J. Rion McKissick, of 
the University of South Carolina, on the 
occasion of the observance of the fiftieth 
anniversary of the Baptist Church of 
Swansea, S. C., of which Rev. Edgar W. 
Davis is pastor: 


“And Moses said unto the people, remem- 





ber this day, in which ye came out from 
Egypt, out of the house of bond: for by 
strength of hand the Lord brought you out 
from this place.” 

Burdened and sometimes beaten down by 
our own difficulties and trials, too often we 
fail to take the long view and to discern for 
ourselves how God in every crisis of the past 
has brought our people out of danger and 


disaster 
Much impressive evidence has been mar- 
shailed to prove that God’s hand ! 


and governed in our Nation’s 
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In his first official utterance as our first 
President, George Washington said: 

“No people can be bound to acknowledge 
and adore the invisible hand which conducts 
the affairs of men more than the people of 
the United States. 

“Every step by which they have been ad- 
vanced to the character of an independent 
nation seems to have been dist 
some token of providential 

Many years ago Bishop Charles 
way said: 

“If we eliminate from our n 


inguished by 
agency.” 


B. Gallo- 


tional history 


the influence of the Christian religion, we 
have nothing left but a set of disjointed 
acts without moral significance.” 

With equal force and truth it could he 
shown that His hand has guided and gov- 
erned in the history of South Carolina 

Who delivered the pioneers who settled 
South Carolina and laid its foundations from 
constant peril from deadly epidemics, from 


wild beasts and hostile Indians, 
famine that fell upon the land? 


from the 


Let one c* these settlers, a French Hugue- 
10t woman, answer, as she did in a letter 
home: 

“God accomplished great things in our 
favor. giving us strength necessary to sup- 


port these trials.’ 

Who gave the patriots of South Carolina 
the endurance, the courage, and will to 
suffer more. dare more, fight more, shed more 
blood, and achieve more than the sons of any 
other State during the War of the American 
Revolution? 

Who endowed them with such heroic loyalty 
and determination that they took 
137 battles, actions, and engagements in 
South Carolina, in 103 of which they fought 
alone, unaided by forces from elsewhere? 

Who inspired Sumter, Marion, and Pickens 
to raise the fallen flag of independence in 
a country which was overrun by British 
troops and claimed by the British commander 
to be conquered? 

Who led them at a most critical 
to save the cause of liberty not only in South 
Carolina but also in the whole country? 

Just before Charleston was besieged hy the 
British in the War of the Revolution Francis 
Marion was One of the guests at a dinner in 
Charleston, where there was an abundance of 
old wine which was pressed upon 
often that he feared he would get drunk 

He tried to beat a retreat, but his com- 
panions said that would never do for General 
Marion. 

A mistaken idea of hospitality had c 
his host, according to the universal custom 
of the time, to tock his guests in so that they 
could not get out until they were dead drunk 

Since the door was locked, there 
other way of escape from the debauch but 
by jumping out of one of the windows 
dining room which was on the second floo1 

So Marion jumped out, but fell into the 
street and dislocated or broke nk 
a shocking manner 

Strangely enough, this 
reaching consequence 1 
but also to the cause of American j 

He was so much disabled that he could 1 
return to duty and so, when the British were 
about to capture Charleston, he was 
home, saved from captivity and 
sarry on the fight. 
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famous end our country might never have 
become free 

Whose hand guided Marion in that fate- 
ful hour of trial? 

The slogan of the patriots at the battle 
of Kings Mountain, “The sword of the Lord 
and of Gideon,” could fittingly have been 
the battie cry of South Carolina through the 
7 long years of the war 

When, in 1787, the fate of the Federal 
Constituticn and of the Federal Govern- 
ment was hanging in the balances because 
the necessary number of States had not 
adopted it, who caused South Carolina to 
cast her deciding vote and influence for our 
Constitution and form of government and 
thus probably to save them forever? 

In the war for southern independence, who 
gave the sons of South Carolina in the Con- 
federate Army the courage to fight for 4 
years, or to die, with heroism unsurpassed 
in the world’s history against overwhelming 
numbers and resources? 

Who made them “men * * * whom 
death could not terrify, whom defeat could 
not dishonor”? 

Who sustained them when, half frozen and 
half starved, they held the foe at bay? 

“Religion in the Army was a blessed reality,” 
a noted Confederate chaplain testified, “a 
solace in hardships, sufferings, and afflictions, 
and a bright guiding star to many of our 
brave men when called on to cross over the 
river and rest under the shade of the trees.” 

Who sustained our no less courageous 
women at home in that war when depriva- 
tion, destitution, and starvation fell upon 
them? 

Who inspired South Carolinians to carry on 
in defeat after the war when they were with- 
out money, credit, employment, material, and 
training for the new order. when South 
Carolina had lost $500,000,000 worth of prop- 
erty and had suffered immeasurable loss in 
the death or disability from war of almost 
One man in every four able to bear arms? 

Who gave our people the patience and the 
courage to endure the times that most tried 
their souls—the 11 years of our tragic era of 
reconstruction—when our State was under 
the heel of that terrible triumvirate: the 
ignorant Negro, the thieving carpetbagger, 
and the traitorous scalawag, backed by the 
bayonets of a hostile government? 

In that period an eminent northerner vis- 
ited South Carolina and said as to what he 
saw here: 

“In all modern history there has been no 
such substitution of ignorance for knowledge, 
of barbarism for civilization, of stolidity for 
intelligence, of incapacity for skill, of vice, 
and corruption for probity and virtue.” 

So horrible did conditions become that the 
last of our reconstruction governors, an alien 
himself, said publicly that “the civilization 
of the Puritan and the Cavalier, of the Round- 
head and the Huguenot, is in peril.” 

Whose power then protected our people who 
themselves were powerless? 

Who gave them the patience, the endur- 
ance, and the self-restraint which enabled 
them narrowly to avert another civil war in 
South Carolina? 

Who then guided our people in their su- 
preme effort and triumphant movement to 
regain control of their State and to restore 
its civilization? 

Who moved the sons of South Carolina to 
make such glorious response to the call of 


their country in our next great crisis, the 
World War? 

One of our foremost historians, Dr. D. D 
Wallace f Wofford College, justly says of 
then 

“South Carolina soldiers carried into the 
World War a great tradition and sustained it. 

“The view that sees glory only in the dis- 


tant past ly degeneration 


ture disregards this hero 


for the fu- 


sm and devotion 
of every 
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clas 
uth Caroli: in the words of her 


State seal, ready in mince and resources 
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How could so many of our people carry on 
so bravely in our recent crisis, the depression 
era? 

In the words of Kipling’s most popular 
poem: 


“They have watched the things they gave 
their lives to broken, and stooped and 
builded them up with worn-out tools, 

They have lost and started again at their 
beginnings, 

They have forced their hearts and nerves and 
sinews to serve their turn long after 
they were gone; 

And so held on when there was nothing in 
them except the will which said, ‘Hold 
on!’” 


How has South Carolina well-nigh miracu- 
lously survived not only a long series of 
crushing economic disasters but also three 
terrible revolutions on her own soil? 

The answer to all these questions is that 
“by strength of hance the Lord has brought 
us forth ' 

In the historic Convention which in 1787 
framed the Constitution of the United States, 
the venerable Benjamin Franklin declared: 

“I have lived sir a long time, and the 
longer I live the more convincing proofs I see 
that God governs in the affairs of men. 

“And if a sparrow cannot fall to the ground 
without nis notice, is it possible that an em- 
pire can rise w‘thout His aid? 

“We have been assured, sir, that ‘except the 
Lord build the house they labor in vain that 
build it 

‘I firmly believe this, and I also believe 
that without His concurring aid we shall 
succeed, in this political building, no better 
than the builders of Babel.” 

Without religion. there can be no democ- 
racy, because religion is the only remaining 
champion ‘n the world of the sanctity and 
integrity of humai personality. 

A noted American newspaper editor has 
well said: 

“Religion is the only remaining hope of 
the preservation on earth of any substantial 
degree of human liberty.” 

Nearly half a century ago that great English 
preacher, Charles Haddon Spurgeon, not long 
before his death said to an American: 

“Go back to your country and tell your men 
that the nepes of the world are centered in 
your country—the free church in the free 
state.” 

A democracy calls for intelligence. 

It is of the highest importance that those 
who rule shall be properly trained. 

As Dr. George W. Truett has said: 

“The one hope for the individual, the one 
hope for democracy for civilization is the 
Christian religion.” 

More than 100 years ago de Tocqueville, 
noted French statesman and political scien- 
tist, visited this country and studied it 
closely. 

One of his most striking observations was 
this: 

“I sought ior the greatness and genius of 
America in her commodious harbors and her 
ample rivers. and it was not there 

“I sought for the greatness and genius of 
America in her fertile fields and boundless 
forests, and it was not there 

“I sought for the greatness and genius of 
America in her rich mines and her vast world 
commerce, and it was not there. 

“I sought for the greatness and genius of 
America in her public school systems and her 
institutions of learning, and it was not there. 

“I sought for the greatness and genius of 
America in her democratic Congress and her 
matchless Constitution, and it was not there. 

“Not until I went into the churches of 
America and heard her pulpits flame with 
righteousness did I understand the secret 
of her genius and power 


“America is great because America is good, 
and if America ever ceases to be good, Amer- 
ica will cease to be great.” 


What de Tocqueville said long ago applies 
with far greater force in the present mo- 
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mentous period in the life of our State and 
country. 

Woodrow Wilson declared in his last mes- 
sage to this country and to *he world: 

“The sum of the whole matter is this— 
that our civilization cannot survive ma- 
terially unless it is redeemed spiritually 

“It can be saved only by becomir™ per- 
meated with the spirit of Christ and being 
made free and happy by the practices which 
spring out of that spirit. 

“Only thus can discontent be driven out, 
and all the shadows lifted from the road 
ahead. 

“Here is the final challenge to our churches, 
to everyone who fears God or loves his coun- 
try.” 

No matter what others do or do not do, 
every one of us is called on to do our duty 
in the defense of our democracy and of our 
religion. 

Every one of us must meet our own re- 
sponsibility and do our full part to preserve 
our country and the faith of our fathers. 

Every one of us is called upon to display 
the same sense of individual loyalty and 
responsibility illustrated in the following in- 
cident: 

About 1800 the congregation of a little 
country church in Union County dwindles to 
a widow and two men, one of them a slave. 

The neighborhood is notorious for irreli- 
gion and immorality. 

The three meet to decide what shall be 
done. 

The white man is for disbanding the church, 
but the widow persuades the slave to join 
her in voting to keep it alive. 

They have long been without a pastor. 

Every Sunday at the regular time for sery- 
ices that faithful old woman walks a long 
distance to the church and sits alone on the 
front steps for an hour or two. 

After she has been doing this for a con- 
siderable time, a traveling preacher chances 
to pass one Sunday, sees her on the Steps, 
asks her what she is doing there. 

When she explains, he says: 

“You shall have services here now.” 

The two go into the church. 

He conducts a full service, including a rous- 
ing sermon 

Pecple iz. the neighborhood hear from afar 
the unusual noise and out of curiosity go 
to the church. 

As a consequence, the church is revived, 
and still lives. 

No matter what others do or fail to do 
about religion, no matter what others may 
think or say about it, the responsibility upon 
every one of us is to keep our faith and to do 
our duty 

Now, when America is in greater danger 
than ever before in her history, every one 
of us is called upon to display the utmost 
loyalty to our Nation and to our God—con- 
tinuous, aggressive, upstanding, unconquer- 
able loyalty. 

In a radio address some time ago the Prime 
Minister of England, Winston Churchill, re- 
vealed that in a message sent to him Presi- 
dent Roosevelt quoted Longfellow’s lines 
which proclaim the conviction that God's 
hand has guided and governed our Nation: 


“Sail on. sail on, O Ship of State! 

Sail on, O Union, strong and great! 
Humanity, with all its fears, 

With all the hopes of future years, 

Is hanging breathless on thy fate! 

“We know what Master laid thy keel, 
What Workman wrought thy ribs of steel, 
Who made each mast and sail and rope, 
What anvils rang, what hammers beat, 
In what a forge and ‘what a heat 

Were shaped the anchors of thy hopel 


“Sail on, nor fear to breast the sea! 

Our hearts, our hopes are all with thee, 
Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears, 
Our faith triumphant o’er our fears, 

Are all with thee—are all with thee!” 
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Cooperation—A Middle Way 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 27, 1942 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the following address was de- 
livered by me at Columbus, Ohio, on 
April 2, 1942, to the annual meeting of 
the Ohio Farm Bureau Cooperative In- 
surance Service: 

When a group of people find themselves 
adrift at sea, or in any other situation of great 
danger, one of two things happens. Either 
the members of that group revert to a bar- 
baric attitude toward their fellow human 
beings, with whom they find their lot cast 
in this manner, as has happened in some 
instances in history, or they begin to recog- 
nize a deeper and more profound relation- 
ship with other people than they have ever 
known before. The future of our Nation as 
she finds herself at war, the length of time 
it will take us to win the war, and our future 
happiness and welfare will depend to a great 
degree upon how quickly we get ourselves into 
the second frame of mind. Up to date we 
have not done that nearly as well as we 
should. 

Pettiness, smallness, attempts to gain posi- 
tion cnd advantage, attempts to fix the blame 
on other people—these are still with us. I 
do not think these things ought to exist 
anywhere in this country or in the Congress, 
or anywhere else at the present time. I be- 
lieve that the fires of the reality of war, the 
losses that will be sustained, are going to 
burn these things away as time goes on, and 
I think there is another thing that will burn 
them away, and that is when we begin to 
realize fully and deeply what it is that 
America fights for, and what it is she fights 
against today 

What are those things? America is fight- 
ing for decency and honesty in dealings be- 
tween nations, and I thank God tha we have 
an example of our relations in recent years 
with the Latin-American countries to point 
to, because here is a case where a great, 
mighty Nation has deliberately chosen a path 
of neighborliness, and I hope and believe we 
are going to stick to it. 

We fight against the assertion by strong 
nations that they have the right to overrun 
weak ones We fight for the essential broth- 
erhood of all races and kinds of people; not 
just Anglo-Saxon people, but all people who 
attempt to deal justly. 

We fight against the idea that there are 
master races who can claim superiority and 
the license to run over other peoples. This 
idea contains within itself the germs of 
its own destruction, and I believe that Hitler 
has built up for himself a heritage of hatred 
on the European Continent that one day 


is going to be a most decisive factor. 
America fights for the right of men to 


be different and to be free to thank God 
and Him aione for their souls In other 
words. she fights for the opportunity for 
people to know what true religion is, and 
she fights against the idea that the state 
can dictate to people what their ideas shall 
be 

America fights for the right of a man to 
try to build a better world; to try to build it 
in accordance with his own ideas as he sees 
injustice and attempts to cure it It is 
basic to everything America has ever stood 
for, and when we forget this we will have 
forgotten much of our country. 
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She fights against the requirements that 
the common people of any Nation must 
accept whatever is as being perfect. We 
fight for constitutional democracy as a form 
of government, for government by agreement, 
with the recognition of minority rights; and 
we fight against dictatorship, government by 
decree, by fear, and by force 

When we know these things; I mean really 
know them deep in our hearts; when they 
become seared into our very souls, then we 
will be ready to be men worthy of the times 
in which we live It is stili the men and 
their spirit and the dynam.c that moves 
them that alone can conquer in the end. 

For a while the armies of Napoleon were 
victorious. They were victorious, in my 
judgment, because those armies believed that 
they were spreading new idear, ideas that had 
been born out of the French Revolution. 
Napoleon eventually fell, and I believe the 
main reason he fell was because his own 
soldiers began to see that it was his personal 
ambition that moved him more than any- 
thing else So it has been with all con- 
querors. 

I believe America will win this war, be- 
cause I believe that people will realize as time 
goes on what her cause really is, and will 
know that democracy, in which we believe, 
is something dynamic, not something static, 
something more precious than anything that 
mankind has ever known before 

Now, while this war goes on, of course, the 
hands of our Government and the hands of 
most all of the people will be busy with the 
war. It must affect every single person in 
America to some degree, and I only hope we 
can be fair and just enough to equalize the 
burden and sacrifice so far as possible. 

What hope is there, then, that even as we 
fight the war we can be preparing for that 
better tomorrow, which is one reason why we 
fight? What hope is there that, without de- 
tracting one single bit from the war effort, 
some earnest Americans can be building for 
all Americans of the future an increased eco- 
nomic freedom and a greater mastery over 
their own destiny? 

There is one main hope that this can be 
done. It is here, in the cooperative ideal, the 
cooperative method of doing business, the co- 
operative movement 

There are dangers which we face that are 
greater than any we have faced before. First, 
of course, the danger from our foreign foes. 
But there are also the dangers of increasing 
private monopoly and increasing governmen- 
tal control over all phases of life. To some 
degree, of course, government must do this in 
time of war But private monopoly should 
not be fostered, and every effort must be made 
to be sure we avoid the danger that, even 
as we fight dictatorship abroad, we do not 
permit it to gain ground at home 

When I safd I believed the co-ops were 
our hope of constructive action now I was 
thinking of many things that they have done. 
I was thinking of how the average consumer's 
buying power can be increased sometimes by 
5 percent, sometimes by 15 percent, by co-ops, 
thus striking directly at the problem of un- 
employment. I was thinking of a little state- 
ment I myself made when the price-control 
bill first came up for consideration in Wash- 
ington. Here is what I said: 

“If 25 percent of the American people were 
today effectively organized into consumer 
cooperatives there would be no need in set- 
ting up a governmental agency to control 
prices. 

“For it has been demonstrated already by 
the people of other nations, notably Sweden, 
that even a quarter to a third of the people 
of a nation banded together cooperatively to 
assert their general economic interests as 
consumers are in a strong enough position 
not only to defy monopoly but to exert a 
telling influence on any unwarranted price 
increases.” 
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And I was thinking about farmers’ 
problems, too. 


The very future of human liberty, of demo- 


our 


cratic government, of hope for maukind’s 
future, depend not alone on successfully 
meeting the menace of Hitlerism. But they 
also depend on our solving here in this 
democracy the problem of unemployment 
and the problem of our agriculture. No na- 
tion that boasts a rugged self-reliant group 
of independent farmers need fear the loss 
of its freedom or its democracy. But as the 
poet Goldsmith once put it: 

“Princes and lords may flourish o! 

fade 
A breath can make them as a breath hath 

made 
But a bold peasantry, their country’s pride 
When once destroyed can never be supplied.” 

And so we have got to stop this tendency 
away from farm ownership and toward farm 
tenancy and we have got to stop the buildi: 
up of huge absentee farm holdings at the 
expense of the man who used t& th | Kk 
and own the land. 

How are we to do this? low are we to do 
it without always calling on our Government 
and thus running the risk that in trying to 
solve our problem we will have c! ed an- 
other one quite as serious—namely, a huge 
overgrowth of governmental power and a 
tendency on the part of our people to de- 


pend, not on their own efforts, 


Government for the solution of their prob- 
lems? ae 
Well, I believe I know a way, which, if 
loyally followed, broadly built 1d carefully 
managed can not only come pretty close to 


solving our agricultural problem but 
it by the efforts of farmers thems 
That way is the cooperative way 
I wonder how many of you know the rec- 
ord that has been written out here in 





We are all interested in establishing rue 
parity of real income between agriculture 
and industry. This means not only bling 
the farmer to receive a fair parity price for 


what he sells. It also means enabling him to 


purchase the things he must have at a fair 
price, determined by fair competitive condi- 
tions and not by the dictation of a monopoly 

Now there are certain things which, 
through Farm Bureau cooperatives, Ohio 
farmers buy cooperatively. Ther ire other 
things they don’t yet buy that way rhere 


is an old saying that the proof 





ding is in the eating. If that be true let 
us take a look at the facts. TI fi 
things the Ohio farmers buy pel 


are fertilizer, feed, gas and 





insurance, and credit. Well, for fertilizer 
Ohio farmers pay 8° percent of parity, for feed 
78 percent, for gas and oil, 62 pe nt, for 
automobile and casualty insurance 54 per- 
cent, for credit 96 percent. Now what is the 
story on things they don’t buy cooperatively? 
Here are a few examples. They } 137 per- 
cent of parity for building 136 
percent of parity for buildir ppl 25 
percent for groceries, and 156 percent for 
farm machinery. In other words, the farm- 
er’s dollar is above parity for every 01 f the 
things he buys through his co-o; It 
way below parity when he buys the things 
that he must secure through other chan- 
nels—many times through monopoly bottle- 
necks. 

Now, in many cases when ar roup of 
people organize themselves togethe1 ro- 


tect their interests, the success they achieve 
in doing this takes something 





some other group. But not in th e of 
cooperatives. For not only the members of 
the farmers cooperatives in Ohi re buying 
gas and oil, insurance, fertilizer, 1 other 
things at fair prices; every ngle person 
who purchases these things rece of 
the advantages resulting f: rk 
the coop members have done. N y is 
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cooperation a way of doing business in which 
all the members seek to benefit one another, 
it 1s a way of doing business in which the 
success of the co-op inevitably brings benefits 
to all other people. whether they ever even 
heard of the co-op or not 

And this is very, very important in the 
kind o war-wracked world in which we live 
today It means hope for the future of man- 
kind. But it is not only in the business of 
buying necessary farm supplies that coop- 
eration is important It is of equai impor- 
tance when the farmer goes to the market 
with his crop 1 come from California where 
nearly all Our farmers are organized together 
into marketing cooperatives They are not 
pertect They are not, 1 am sorry to say, or- 
ganized according to the basic cooperative 
principle of one member, one vote’ But they 
dc make all the difference between hope and 
despair for California’s fruit growers, for 
they give our farmers a chance to have some- 
thing to say about the price at which they 
are to sell their crop Without the coopera- 
tives those crops would be sold at whatever 
price the buyer chose to give and that would 
be all there would be tc it 

It is hard for me to say which kind of 
co-op I think is the more important, a co-op 
f producers or a co-op of consumers Nor 
do I believe we should try to decide about 
this I believe we need both kinds of co- 
peratives 

The farmer's interest is in a free and abun- 
goods to and from his farm—his 
interest in the American way 

As we look ahead into the future through 
l s of the present tragic situation, 
! 5s one thing, and one alone, of 
which we can be sure That is that what- 
ever the world of tomorrow is to be like, it 
will be different from the world of today. The 
comparatively carefree years of the twenties 
are not coming back again. Indeed, there are 
those who believe the wars of today are only 
symptoms of the passing of a great epoch in 
) l history. And at the very least 
we must realize that when peace returns we 





Li 
shall fact choice between three alternatives: 
Either we shall suffer economic and social 
collapse or we shall submit to some form of 
state dictatorship to prevent it; or we shall 


work out ahead of time and put in practice 


democratic answers to the problems which 
have ¢ fronted us in the past and will re- 
ppear i sravated form as soon as peace is 
restored. The problem, therefore, of meeting 
he inter nal dar is only half the task 
which we have now before us. The other 
half is to develop a democratic solution to 
uch problems as unemployment, unnecessary 
poverty where there might be plenty, and the 
tr: difference between the share of agri- 
culture and the share of industry in the na- 
ti 1 income Not only must we find an- 
swers to these economic problems, we must 
find h a rs as will preserve into the 
future the basic values for which our country 
has always stood. To put it another way, de- 
mocrac} nnot continue to carry the load of 
h un ved economic problems as we at- 
empt in future to meet and beat the chal- 
le e of totalitarian systems. But if the 
n we adopt amounts to no more than 
ening of integral parts of talitarian 
é upon our oV country, we shall hav 

i i but little, in ed 
I rtain we can do much better than 
I am confident that democracy will 
ve unemployment, the monop- 
the problem of agricultural 
c I believe what we need is not less 
bu ! emocracy, and I have faith that 
t ure full employment and 
1 \ v ifford not less but 
pe ly for the little fellow 
f ( well as our political sys- 
v é ( ethods? I can- 
But if ere is one 
€ han all the 
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rest it is the voluntary association of little 
pecple—of rank-and-file Americans—for the 
purpose of joining together their strength 
and resources for mutual and cooperative aid 
upon a sound business basis Cooperation, in 
my judgment, offers one of the brightest 
hopes for the future of our country 

A short time ago there fell into my hands 
an International News release called cOopera- 
tive information. In it I found a description 
of the Antigonish movement in Nova Scotia 
that impressed me so deeply that I kept it 
and want to read it here: 

“From its beginning, some 12 years ago, the 
extension department of the St. Francis 
Xavier University, in Antigonish, Nova Scotia, 
attached great importance to adult educa- 
tion Study groups and people’s libraries 
form, together with credit unions, consumers’ 
stores, and fishermen’s cooperatives, a whole 
which is now known as the Antigonish move- 
ment 

On September 17, 1941 the St Francis 
Xavier University went further in the field of 
adult education and started a 2-year course 
in cooperation, adult education and other 
social activities 1xeading to a diploma in social 
eadership The school for leadership, as this 
course is called, is particularly designed tor 
young men and women anxious to provide 
community leadership and interest in adult 
education. cooperation and similar work in 
the field of social science. The subjects 
taught include philosophy, history, achieve- 
ment and technique of cooperation, English, 
economics, problems of modern labor and 
industry, political science, sociology, etc. 

In order to obtain the diploma 5 weeks of 
field and office work each year is necessary 
This is planned to center arcund the various 
cooperative institutions and _ enterprises 
sponsored by the extension department and 
found in the Antigonish and Cape Breton 
area The practical training wili be under the 
supervision of the staff of the extension 
department 

Here it seems to me we have all the ele- 
ments that go to make up a balanced and 
great human movement. First we have a re- 
ligious basis for the whole thing—a faith in 
God that compels people to believe that there 
can be a better world because it is the will of 
God. Second, there is education—education 
that begins in study groups or people’s coun- 
cils, that extends through libraries available 
to the people, and ends ip a very practical 
kind of university course But third. there 
is work to do—a kind of work in which the 
ideals of the reiigion and education can be 
and must be put right into practice For 
there are producers’ cooperatives of fishermen 
to be made successfui and there are con- 
sumers’ cooperative stores to be run, and 
there are credit unions to be built up. No 
wonder this movement in Nova Scotia has 
grown and flourished For here is life in all 
its rounded aspects, where religion and its 
principles apply not alone on Sunday, to be 
set aside in the economic activities of the 
week, but every day. Here is a chance for 
people to express the best ideals they hold in 
all they do from week to week This is the 
sort of thing that has remade people since 
the beginning of time It is the sort of thing 
that can change mankind for the better 

I speak of Antigonish because it is a com- 
paratively simple illustration of the main 
thing I want to get across 

Here in Ohio you have a bigger oppor- 
unity and a much harder task. Both of 
hose things are true because here there are 
nany times as 1! y people, immeasurably 
stronger opposing forces, far more complex 
problems. But if you overcome them so much 
the more has been gained 

Under the inspired leadership of that truly 
great American, Murray D. Lincoln, the coop- 
eratives of Ohio have come closer, I think, to 
becoming a real regenerative force in Amer- 
ican life than they have done anywhere else 
in the United Stat There is beginning 
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here, I think, an understanding between pro- 
ducer and consumer groups, between farmers 
and city people, which offers to me at least 
as great hope for the future as anything on 
the American scene today 

In some ways, however, the Ohio Farm 
Bureau Cooperative Insurance Co. is the most 
important single element in the whole coup- 
erative movement in America today In the 
first place, almost everyone buys some kind 
of insurance, so that here is a chance to touch 
and influence almost the whole population, 
regardless of their circumstances or their 
calling Furthermore, you can secure your 
business not only in Ohio but in many other 
States as well, and some day you will be 
able to call e great convention of your policy- 
holders perhaps to which people will come 
from every State to hear the report of their 
company, what it has done with their money, 
and to meet other people who, lke them- 
selves, will know not only the economic 
soundness but the spiritual values of coop- 
eration as well. Meanwhile every agent of 
this Ohio Farm Bureau Cooperative Insur- 
ance Service can be a missionary wherever 
he goes for a great hope for his country He 
can spread a gospel even as he plies hi trade 
For he can tell people about a way of doirg 
business which depends on loyalty rather 
than huge capital and that benefits its cus- 
tomers instead of exploiting them, because, 
indeed, they own the business 

They can tell people about a way of solv- 
ing economic problems that depends in no 
way whatsover upon Government, a way the 
people can use themselves It is. of course. a 
bit like carrying coals to Newcastle to tell 
you about your own progress. But some- 
times it does nou harm 

Several years ago, I am told, the Farm 
Bureau Cooperative Insurance Service of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, decided that the public, the 
taxpayers, were paying too high a rate of in- 
surance on school] busses. The cooperative 
insurance company announced that it was 
going to offer a much lower rate, and it did 
so. Immediately, the other automobile-in- 
surance companies fell into line, and the 
public in Ohio is now buying its school-bus 
insurance at 40 percent less than it formerly 
cost them. 

In 1926 this cooperative-insurance come 
pany was formed, with only $10,000 of capital. 
The loyal consumer-Owners of the insurance 
company trusted their own company and 
supported it. At the outset the cooperative 
automobile-insurance company cut the rates 
about 40 percent as compared with rates 
charged by other great insurance companies. 
At first, big companies paid no attention to 
this little cooperative-insurance company. 
But gradually the cooperative-insurance com=- 
pany grew until today it is the fifth largest 
insurance company of-its kind in the coun- 
try, and its business increases at a more 
rapid rate than does that of any casualty- 
insurance company. Along with its fire- and 
its life-insurance associates, all joined under 
the Cooperative Insurance Service of Colum- 
bus, it has an annual premium income of 
$10,000,000 Today the other automobile- 
insurance companies are meeting the rates 
established by this cooperative-insurance 
company. And even those who do not buy 
their automobile insurance from this cooper- 
ative are enjoying a substantial saving in in- 
surance cost. And so I could continue for a 
long time 

But there is more to it than just selling 
insurance You face also the problem of 
investing the funds entrusted to your care. 
And those funds must by now be very sub- 
stantial indeed You will excuse me, I know, 
if at this point I disregard some obstacles 
which I know may exist and paint a picture 
of some things that might be and ought to 
be possible. 

You know, 1 expect, about the Philipsburg, 
Kans., refinery You know that in less 
than 2 years it will have paid back all its 
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cost of construction. Well, I wonder where 
any sounder or safer place for the money 
of your insurance policyholders could have 
possibly been found than in an investment 
of this sort. This is only a suggestion to 
give you a concrete idea of the thing I most 
hope can be brought to pass. For some 
day I hope our cooperative enterprises can 
be self-financing. I hope the money the 
various kinds of cooperatives, including 
credit unions have, can be so handled that 
it will constitute their own source of in- 
vestment funds for new cooperative enter- 
prises. 

Let me read to you a short passage from 
that really inspiring book, Cuna Emerges, by 
Mr Roy F Bergengren. 

“The credit union simply applies this co- 
operative principle to the problem of short- 
term credits. It is a type of cooperative 
banking which has been tried, with quite 
uniform success, in various parts of Europe 
for over three-quarters of a century; it is an 
old-fashioned device and finds its justifica- 
tion in a few simple, easily understood prin- 
ciples. These simple principles summarize 
somewhat as follows: (1) The management of 
money is not a complicated business, calling 
for control and supervision by supermen (in 
fact, we quite frankly doubt the existence of 
supermen—certainly of disinterested super- 
men); the management of money is a simple 
business which calls primarily for the exer- 
cise of one old-fashioned virtue—honesty 
Therefore (2) the rank and file of the people 
can learn to manage their own money, and 
(8) the very process will evolve the sort of 
management from within, most responsible, 
most sympathetic, and most reliable. (4) 
Another basically simple principle is that 
money should be used for the benefit of those 
people to whom it belongs. (5) We have 
learned also that the money which I may 
have in my pocket at any given time is 
not the important thing—the purchasing 
power of my money is the all-important con- 
sideration. Therefore (6) any circumstance 
(usurious interest rates, installment over- 
charges, etc.) which decreases the purchas- 
ing power of my money by taking it away 
from me without an exchange of something 
of value, not only curtails my power to main- 
tain that standard of living which should be 
within the range of my capacity, but stimu- 
lates industrial depression by automatically 
decreasing the market for the goods which I 
should consume. (7) Finally we have redis- 
covered the truth that man is indeed his 
brother’s keeper; in the long run it is the 
solution of common problems which makes or 
breaks the average individual.” 

Notice what Mr. Bergengren says: “The 
rank and file of the people can learn to 
manage their own money.” Then why can’t 
the rank and fiie of cooperatives—every one 
of which must have some sort of bank ac- 
count, learn to manage their own money? 
Yes, and learn to manage it for the protec- 
tion and the extension of cooperative work 
Why, in short, could not the principle of the 
credit union—the principle of paying interest 
to yourself and your neighbors instead of 
to a big corporation be applied to the cooper- 
ative movement generally? I leave 
thought with you. Iam sure it is important. 
And I know you will not forget it 

I close with my confession of faith. 

I believe in cooperatives and in the coop- 
erative Movement because I know the eco- 
nomic problems that have been destroying 
democracy and freedom in other countries 
must be solved. Because I know free govern- 
ment cannot live where there are no free 
farmers. Because I know that the unem- 
ployment problem has not been solved and 
that it must be solved before constitutionai 
democracy as a form of government will be 
safe. Because I know that men, in an age 
that they know could be an age of plenty, 
are not for long going to endure the misery 
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and humiliation of joblessness again—espe- 
cially not when they have just returned from 
defending their Nation in the front lines of 
war. Because I know that private monopoly 
in industry and especially in finance means 
the end of free enterprise and has been the 
very basis upon which Nazi and Fascist dic- 
tatorships have been built in other countries. 
Because I know that the solution of all evil 
things must ultimately be found in methods 
that are good, in methods that partake to a 
considerabie extent at least of eternal laws of 
Ged. 

I am interested in cooperatives because 
they can.and they have restored to farmers in 
this country and in many other countries the 
control over their own economic destiny. I 
believe in them because they offer a way to 
make the dollar of the workingman buy more 
of the products he and his fellows produce. 
I believe in them because they can and they 
have met more than one entrenched monop- 
oly on its own ground and beaten it. I hbe- 
lieve in them because the more business they 
do the better they prosper, because never 
can they be successful by a restriction on 
production or distribution or exchange. I 
believe in them because they are the only 
means I know of whereby these problems, 
which must be worked out if democracy is 
to live, can be solved without a vast control 
over the lives of men by government. I be- 
lieve in them because they can only succeed 
as they increase the welfare of others besides 
themselves or their own members, because 
the success of a cooperative, therefore, accords 
perfectly with the eternal principle of the 
Golden Rule. 

I believe in cooperatives because they are 
the one means that I know of whereby I am 
sure Our problem of poverty in the midst of 
plenty can be solved, and, what is more, 
solved without resort to governmental dicta- 
torship or to the development of a depend- 
ence of millions of people upon governmental 
support. Cooperatives are true democracy in 
the practical field of economic life, because 
each member has 1 vote whether his finan- 
cial contribution be large or small. If we 
believe in democracy sincerely we just have to 
believe in cooperatives. 

And, last of all, I believe in them because 
they offer to the common people something 
they can do for themselves now with their 
small resources, a great and sound idea, a 
willingness to study and to work, and a deep 
and abiding loyalty. These resources every 
group of people in all the world possess. And, 
therefore, the message of the cooperatives to 
a distressed world is more fundamentally a 
message of hope than any other message I 
know. 





Transportation of Oil By Intracoastal 
Waterways To Defeat Menace of Enemy 
Submarines. Wooden Barges Practical 
For Such Purposes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOSEPH J. MANSFIELD 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 27, 1942 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include the letter of Mr. H. P. 
Nichols, executive vice president, East 
Texas Oil Association. This letter deals 
with the transportation of oil to the 
East, by a man of practical experience 
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and whose business is closely connected 
with the proposition. It will be noted 
that he says that wooden barges are en- 
tirely practical for the transportation of 
crude oil over the Atlantic and Gulf 
intracoastal waterways. 


Easz Texas O11 ASSOCIATION 
Tyler, Tex., April 7, 1942. 
Hon. JosEPH J. MANSFIELD, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C 

Dear Mr. MANSFIELD: On behalf of this as- 
sociation and all independent producers and 
refiners, I wish to thank you for the inter- 
view on the use of inland waterways as it 
appeared in the Dallas News of April 5. It is 
my opinion that your figures of losses are very 
modest. 

This association sponsored a State-wide 
meeting on March 31 at Dalias to discuss the 
existing bottleneck in transportation. Un- 
less something is done now to relieve trans- 
portation congestion, it will be the end of 
the independent producer. [I enclose you 
copies of the independent petitions to Major 
Parten and Hon. Leon Henderson, and par- 
ticularly direct your attention to subdivision 
(b) on page 3 of petition addressed to Major 
Parten. 

As a war measure a pipe from Texas to the 
Atlantic seaboard would be the safest, but the 
steel to build such a line is almost out of 
the question. Inland waterways solve the 
problem if an 80-mile pipe line is built 
across Florida. Wooden barges are even more 
satisfactory than steel to carry crude, or its 
heavy byproducts, and they could be built at 
1,000 places along the Atlantic and Gulf and 
on inland rivers and bayous. I know from ex- 
perience that no particular skill is required to 
build wooden barges. 

It makes little or no difference to these 
large integrated companies if one of their af- 
filiates is forced to suspend operations in 
Texas—they have oil in Mlinois, California, 
in South America, and elsewhere at strategic 
points, and if they are shut down at one 
place they carry on a larger business through 
other affiliates, with no particular financial 
loss and little, if any, inconvenience. 

The independent producer is responsible 
for developing 75 percent of all new oil fields 
in Texas—he has sincerely attempted to serve 
his country in a quiet, self- 
effacing manner, but through governmental 
control, or regimentation, he is now brought 
face to face with monopolistic crucifixion 

May I call your attention to the fact that 
the independent operator produces but one 


unassuming 


commodity—crude oil. He does not have 
high octane gasoline and other refined prod- 
ucts to sell Uncle Sam and his Allies at 


premium prices—-he does not have a formula 
for cheaply manufacturing synthetic rubber 
to hand Germany on a silver plate, and lastly 
he has never been blacklisted by our Federal 
agencies for dealing with enemy nations. The 
patriotism of an independent has never been 
questioned. 

As chairman of the Rivers and Harbors 
Committee, and as a citizen of Texas, I hope 
you can appreciate our position and will do 
all you can to relieve the situation. 

I am sending a copy of this letter to Hon, 
Lindley Beckworth, Representative from this 
congressional district, and he will gladly as- 
sist you in any way possible. Please con- 
sider the pipe line across Florida and remem- 


ber it can easily be salvaged if a canal be 
built 
After considering this appeal, if you can 


offer a word of encouragement to pass on to 
the independent I would appreciate it very 
much 
Awaiting your reply, I am, 
Yours truly, 
East TExas O11 ASSOCIATION, 
H. P. NICHOLS, 
Ezecutive Vice President. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FREDERICK C. SMITH 


OF OHIO 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 27, 1942 


Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der permission to extend my remarks, I 
regret to advise that it will be impossible 
for me to be present tomorrow when the 
House considers the appropriation for 
the continuation of the Dies committee. 
However, I wish to state and go on rec- 
ord as favoring this appropriation méas- 
ure and, if it were possible for me to be 
present, I would cast my vote in support 
of this appropriation so that the Dies 
committee may continue to function 
during these critical times. 


IN 





Telephone Rates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. KARL M. LeCOMPTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 27, 1942 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, a diffi- 
cult situation has arisen in Iowa due to 
the fact that the Northwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. has announced a 15-percent 
surcharge on local telephone rates and on 
charges for long-distance calls between 
points within the State of Iowa. This 
increase in rates adds to the burden that 
business, labor, and industry, as well as 
agriculture, is bearing, brought on by the 
great war effort. We are doing our part 
in Iowa and are going to continue to do 
but we are not happy over a tele- 
phone-rate situation that does not seem 
to be fully justified. It does not appear 
that hearings were held before city coun- 
cils on this proposed increase. The Fed- 
eral Government has taken steps to freeze 
prices on a good many commodities. As 
evidence of the situation in Iowa, I in- 
clude in my remarks a set of resolutions 
adopted by the City Council of the City 
of Ottumwa, Iowa, one of the more im- 
portant cities of the Middle West. The 


SO, 


resolutions are as follows: 

Whereas the Northwestern Bell Telephone 
Cc., which owns and operates a telephone ex- 
( in the city of Ottumwa, Iowa, and 
which heretofore has used rent-free the 
stre and alleys thereof, which are public 

perty. in connection wita the conduct of 

isiness and to the increase of its corpo- 
me derived from the citizens of this 
ru pality; and 

W eas said Northwestern Bell Telephone 
Co. enjo} natural monopoly in the public 


it renders for private profit, 


and upon it wn Volition and without con- 


l y rate-making authorities has arbi- 

trarily and without any apparent warrant 

erefor, recently boosted the service rates 

15 percer thereby added to the Con- 

umers’ already staggering burden of direct 
1 i rect taxation; and 

Where vices rendered to the public 


nherentiv 
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different from those rendered by other public- 


service corporations who are amenable to 
public control through the rate-making 
power of the duly constituted authorities: 


Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the City Council of City of 
Ottumwa, Iowa: 

1. That we protest the boost of said tele- 
phone rates. 

2. That we hereby direct the city solicitor 
to investigate and report what, if any, action 
may be taken by the city council of Ot- 
tumwa, Iowa, under any express or implied 
rate-making powers which inhere in it, to 
curb the arbitrary establishment of rate 
schedules by said telephone company; and 
to report when any franchise now existing in 
favor of said telephone company, to operate 
upon the streets and alleys of this munici- 
pality, terminates 

3 That we do hereby memorialize the Con- 
gress of the United States of America and 
other proper Federal authorities to take such 
steps as may be necessury to curb the arbi- 
trary enforcement of the announced rate 
schedule for telephone service, by the North- 
western Bell Telephone Co. and its affili- 
ates, pending a proper inquiry, as to whether 
the present wartime situation justifies the 
same 

4. That the city clerk be, and he hereby is, 
directed to forward copies of this resolution to 
United States Senators Clyde L. Herring and 
Guy M Gillette, and to Representative Karl 
LeCompte; and to Hon. Donald M. Nelson 
and Hon. Leon Henderson 

Passed this 16th day of April A. D. 1942. 

Davip A NEVIN, 
Mayor. 
H. U. MATHEws, 
JOHN F. MARING, 
Commissioners. 
Attest: 
FRANK GIBBONS, 
City Clerk, Ottumwa, Iowa. 





Mobilizing Central Valley’s Resources for 
War—Department of Interior An- 
nouncement of Planned War Activities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BERTRAND W. GEARHART 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 20, 1942 


Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, I was 
delighted to read the announcement of 
the plans of the Department of the In- 
terior and the Bureau of Reclamation to 
utilize the tremendous resources of the 
Central Valley project of California in 
the all-out effort in the winning of the 
war. 

In endeavoring to fit the great multi- 
ple-purpose project into the national de- 
fense program, Secretary Harold L. Ickes, 
of the Department of the Interior, and 
Commissioner John Page, of the Bureau 
of Reclamation, will have the unqualified 
support of the membership of the Con- 
gress and the enthusiastic approval of 
the people. They are to be congratulated 
upon their initiation of this timely ac- 
tivity. 

Because I believe that the membership 
of the House and the people of the coun- 
try will be interested in reading the an- 
nouncement of that which is being 
planned, as well as the names of those 
to whom the responsibility of carrying 
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the program to a successful completion 
will be confided, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the official bulletin of the De- 
partment of the Interior which deals with 
this all-important subject may be ex- 
tended in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD as 
a part of my instant remarks. 

The bulletin referred to follows: 

An important step was taken today toward 
mobilizing the resources of the great Cen- 
tral Valley project in California for all-out 
aid in winning the war with the appointment 
by Commissioner John C Page, of the Bureau 
of Reclamation, of a committee to conduct 
comprehensive economic investigations 

These studies will include analyses, in view 
of war needs, of the power, agricultural, in- 
dustrial, and other aspects of the multipie- 
purpose water conservation project under 
construction by the Bureau of Reclamation— 
a project in which the Federal Government 
already has an investment of more than 
$100,000,000 

“The immediate work of this committee,” 
said Commissioner Page, “will be focused on 
the contributions the Central ley project 
can make to the war program. This work 
will pave the way for the project’s place in 
post-war readjustment The cooperation of 
other Federal and State agencies will be 
sought and the results of the investigations 
will be invaluable in charting the future 
course of the Central Valley project.” 

The committee appointed includes the fol- 
lowing members: 

H. W. Bashore, Assistant Commissioner, 
Washington, D. C., chairman. 

Walker R. Young, assistant chief engi- 
neer, Denver, Colo., vice chairman. 

Harlan H. Barrows, planning consultant, 
Chicago University, Chicago. 

R S Calland, district engineer, Sacra- 
mento, Calif 

William E. Warne, Chief, Information Di- 
vision, Washington, D. C 

(During the absence of Mr. Warne on loan 
to the War Production Board, G. W. Line- 
weaver, Acting Chief, Information Division, 
will serve as his alternate ) 

Advisers to the committee are as follows: 

F. E. Schmitt, consulting engineer, Friant, 
Calif. 

Charles E. Carey, senior engineer and power 
specialist, Sacramento. 

Phil Dickinson, regional director of infor- 
mation, Sacramento. 

The availability and disposition of low-cost 
hydroelectric power from Shasta and Keswick 
Dams on the Sacramento River, which will 
begin operations in 1943 or 1944, will be 
among the first problems to receive attention. 
The possible use of land in the San Joaquin 
Valley for growing the guayule plant to meet 
war needs for rubber is another major study. 

Attention will be directed also to the study 
of an equitable allocation of costs to the vari- 
ous phases of the project, including flood con- 
trol, power, and irrigation. Recent damaging 
floods on the Sacramento reemphasize the 
importance of the flood-control benefits of 
the project. 





Transportation ot Oil by Intracoastal 
Waterways 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. JOSEPH J. MANSFIELD 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 27, 1942 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
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orp, I include the following telegram 
from Col. Ernest O. Thompson, chair- 
man, Railroad Commission of Texas, in 
charge of oil apportionment in the State. 
Colonel Thompson has been a member of 
this commission for many years, and no 
one is more familiar than he, with ques- 
tions pertaining to the production, refin- 
ing, and transportation of petroleum and 
its products. 
AvustIn, Tex., April 18, 1942. 
Congressman MANSFIELD, 
Chairman, Rivers and Harbors Committee: 

It is most urgent that intercoastal canal be 
completed across Florida Your interest in 
this matter through al] these years is appre- 
ciated by all Texans. The oil that Texas is 
forced to shut in, at present time amounting 
to more than 400,000 barrels per day, would 
shortly pay for the cost of completing the 
canal and the permanent good would be 
continued. 

Ernest O. THOMPSON, 
Chceirman, Railroad Commission of Texas. 





The Record of Hon. Arthur Capper 
Senator From Kansas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. U.S. GUYER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 27, 1942 


Mr. GUYER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include an article by William Allen 
White in the Kansas City Star of April 
22, 1942, in regard to the record of Ar- 
THUR CaPPER, United States Senator from 
Kansas: 


One or GREAT MEN oF Kansas, W. A. WHITE 
Says—REVIEWING His ACCOMPLISHMENTS, 
Epvttor Says SENATOR NeEvER Has DopGcep AN 
IssuE—-CLOSE TO TOWN AND FARM 
(Voicing his support of ARTHUR CAPPER, who 

announced teoday he would be a candidate for 

reelection, William Allen White, of Emporia, 
reviews the record of Capper in the United 

States Senate.) 

Kansas has had five great Senators, using 
the word “great” to mean men who in thei 
time commanded leadership and respect in 
the Senate and the affections of the people 
of Kansas. They were: 

Jim Lane, of Lawrence, the brilliant dash- 
ing leader of the Abolition movement who 
commanded Lincoln’s bodyguard in the 
White House when he was inaugurated, and 
saved Lincoln's second term in the Republi- 
can convention 

Preston Plumb, of Emporia, chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Public Lands in the 
days when public lands were opening to 40,- 
000,000 people, and railroads were laid and 
mines were opened and forests turned to 
lumber 

ON THE CULTURAL SIDE 

John J. Ingalls, of Atchison, the scholar, 
the erudite orator, the son of New England 
whe called Kansas the child of Plymouth 
Rock and led his party in the Senate during 
the seventies and eighties, and made for Kan- 
sas a reputation for culture and progress 
somewhat ahead of the Kansas achievement. 

Edmund Ross, a short-time Senator almost 
unknown to fame, whose vote saved Presi- 
dent Andrew Johnson from impeachment and 
his country from shame 

And finally, ARTHUR CAPPER. 
PER is more than a Senator 


ARTHUR CAP- 
He is an in- 








fluence. He is a sort of incarnate institu- 
tionalized voice of the farm and the small 
town, a quiet, gentle voice, arising from a 
Quaker’s kindly heart, but a brave voice that 
has never been hushed by fear nor raised by 
ambition. In his way ARTHUR CapPpPeER is the 
peer of any leader this State ever has known 
DEFEATED THE FIRST TIME 

He entered Kansas politics by defeat, run- 
ning for Governor in 1912 with less than a 
score of votes in majority against him 
Characteristically he did not contest. He 
waited and defeated his adversary by a rous- 
ing majority in 1914, and polled more votes 
in Kansas than Hughes, the Presidential can- 
didate in 1916. Then, in 1918, CaPrerR went 
to the Senate where he became a national 
figure at once. He had been there but a few 
years when his courage was tested His seat- 
mate, Senator Newberry, had been nominated 
by questionable methods. The Senate un- 
seated him and Capper voted against him. 

That was a test of a man’s righteousness, 
and at once the Senate took the measure of 
the man. He has lived up to his reputa- 
tion as a stalwart, independent, free-thinking, 
square-shooting Senator ever since. He has 
represented Kansas well and has stood always 
for the farmer and the small businessman, 
the union man free from his racketeering 
labor leaders, and the professional man who 
is sometimes ground between the upper and 
nether economic grindstone. 


SPONSOR OF FARM BILLS 


Ed O'Neal, head of the American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, at a recent annual conven- 
tion, summarizing the history of farm legis- 
lation and the development of a national 
farm program, referred to six distinct bills 
that had promoted that program, all bearing 
Senator Capprer’s sponsorship. 

Only a few days ago when the President 
wanted to dramatize to the country the fact 
tha* he was signing an Executive order which 
he believed would help small business in the 
United States, he sent for Senator CappEr, 
one of three Members of the Senate, to at- 
tend the signing ceremony, and then pre- 
sented Capper the pen which signed the order. 
Yet Senator Carrer has opposed the President 
as strongly and as effectively as any man in 
the Senate, but never bitterly nor with per- 
sonal malice. He fights the Quaker fight with 
dogged pertinacity and unflagging zeal. 

Capper bas been a leader of the middle- 
class cause He stood for prohibition, for the 
farmer, for better wages and conditions for 


labor, for keeping little business. alive 
through the war efforts But here is a 


characteristic American thing about Capper, 


when the gavel falls on a majority against 
him bis fight is done. He accepts the will 


of the majority 
SUPPORTED THE AGRICULTURAL 
ADMINISTRATION 
Capper believed in the McNary-Haugen 
principle as a basis for national farm pro- 
gram, but when the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration, with its related agencies, was 
adopted as a program, Capper rallied to the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration and 
tried to make it work. He opposed the ad- 
ministration's foreign policy, but after it was 
adopted no man was more zeal in sup- 
porting it than Senator Caprrr. He was the 
guest of Secretary Cordell Hull one week end 
and went into the Senate the next and 
opposed Hull’s reciprocal trade tre: with 
all his might Then when these treaties 
triumphed, Capper tried to make them work 
Which is just another way of saying that 
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ARTHUR CAPPER is a gentleman and a Demo- 
crat with a small “d.” He has that spiritual 
iron in his soul that makes brave soldier 
and a ioya: friend 

Here are six measures of national legisla- 
tion which bear Capprer’s name 

The Capper-Volstead Act legalizing farm 


cooperatives; allowing these to be chartered 
the legal for every farm 
today; referred to on court decisi 


pasis cor perative 
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subsequent legislation by name as the “Cap- 


per-Volstead Act.’ 


The Capper-Tincher Act, first attempt to 
reguiate trading in grain futures; later the 
Capper-Jones Act for the regulation of the 


commodity exchanges 
The Capper-Ketchem Act 
4-H Clubs have been organized 
PIONEERS 


For more than a decade, ag 


under which the 


ana operate 
FABRICS BILI 


ainst stubborn 


opposition, he sponsored and urged enact- 
ment of his “truth in fabrics” bill, but was 
unable to obtain its passage It now is law, 


but, under a Democratic administration, bors 
the name and was sponsored by Senator 
ScHWaktTz, of Wyoming. But its final passage 
was pioneered by ArTHUR CapPPER, of 

In the farm bloc ‘20s, Senators 
and CAPPER were leaders who organized it; 
Senator CAPPER was its chairman from the 
time Kenyon went on the Federal bench 
until the Hoover administration 


Kansas 


Kenyon 


took ove! 





with the Federal Farm Board experiment 
A Capper bill placed a representative of 
agriculture on the Federal Reserve Board; 


that reduced farm mortgage interest rates on 


Federal land bank mortgages (though the 
compromises finally agreed on these have 
been slightly higher than in the Capper 
bills); he has sponsored a mass of farm leg- 
islation, some adopted, some not 

In these later years, CAPPER has become 


increasingly interested in small-business leg- 
islation; is a member of the sp Senate 
committee to study and survey small business 
enterprises; the other Republican Member i 
Senator TaFt, Ohio As Quaker, he 
made an isolationist record. It was his 
religion. But of his 23 years in the Senate 
that record covered less than 2 years The 
day Pearl Harbor fell Capper forgot the pas 
COMMITTEE MEMBERSHIPS 


of 


His committee assignments show where he 
stands in Washington. These committees in- 
clude three of the most important Senate 
committees: Agriculture and F 
since he has been in the Senate; Foreig: 
lations; Finance (ranking Republican 
ber). Also he is ranking Republican and 
former chairman of the Committee on the 
District of Columbia and the Committee on 
Claims; member of the Subc« ttee cr t 
erans’ Legislation of the Finance Committ 
member of the Republican 
Committees of the Ser 

No show horse is Carper, but he is alw 
in the tugs pushing on his -ollar 
the record of missing only 10 ir 
roll calls (including quorum call 
his few boasts is that he 
important roil call, nor ever d 

In his 23 years his first real “bi: 
on a Senate vote on Ccongressmen’s pen- 
sions, included in the middle of a biil amend- 
ing the Civil Service Retirement Act. Discov- 
ering after the bill had left the Senate tl 
the pension provision was publicly 
and promptly tec ha f verlocked 
that fact, wrote President I evelt urging 
veto, and then was a le 
fight repeal the 
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red voluntary ser 
opposed 


voted to draft 


conscription n peacetime 
v indu try wh mn manpower 
drafted He voted f the Wagner L r 
Relations Act to guarantee the t ] 
lective bargaining to labor, bu gainst 
40-hour-week provisions of the H 
Wages Act, as being inequitable n 
small plants and business itside industrial 
areas; voted for 
sion of legislation cover 
tracts. Iever has he nm 
at Government expense; never has he p! 
2 relative on the Government pay 
opposed and voted against the §& I rence 
seaway, the Florida ship I y ma- 
quoddy. He voted for the ac t n bill 
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Court. He has worked consistently to end 
the exemption of income from Government 
bonds in income taxes, but is opposing the 
Morgenthau proposai to make State and mu- 
nicipal securities already issued subject to 
Federal income taxes; was a big factor in 
submitting the child-labor amendment; is 
opposed to a general sales tax, but thinks 
some form of sales tax on luxuries is neces- 
sary to finance the war effort. 

That is his 24-year record in the Senate. 
But his record is but a small part of the 
Capper influence. In Kansas he has stood 
always for clean politics. He has built up 
no machine. His record is progressive but he 
has friends in both factions, dear friends 
whom he consults often and who respect him 
for his honesty and courage no matter 
whether he follows their advice or not. He is 
strong with the people, with the farm boys 
and girls because he really loves them. He is 
a folksy man He shakes hands not like a 
man running for sheriff but like a father and 
like a friend of his people. The affection 
which they have shown for him has grown 
up all over Kansas because of the kind of 
a man he is, not because of his record in the 
Senate, not because of his public life, but 
because he is a friend who is friendly. He 
has become an institution. He is the voice 
of the Middle West. He has the great 
strength of the humble, the modest, the self- 
effacing. And to end as we begun let me 
say, he is more than a Senator; he ‘s a in- 
fluence, a fine, wholesome influence in his 
State and in his Nation Therefore. as an 
influence for general decency, in this country 
and in Kansas, I shall support him in this 
campaign despite the fact that I deeplv dis- 
agree with his record as an isolationist in the 
last 2 years. But his record as a whole for 
nearly 30 years in Kansas politics and in 
our national life has been clean and strong 
and fine and worthy of the endorsement of 
all honest citizens. 

W. A. WHITE. 





Navy Honors Fulton-Syiphon Co., of 
Knoxville, Tenn. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN JENNINGS, JR. 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 27, 1942 


Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 14 of this year the United 
States Navy, through Rear Admiral Wat 
T. Ciuverius, presented to the Fulton- 
Sylphon Co. of Knoxville, Tenn., the 
highest award of the United States Navy, 
the Navy’s E for excellence pennant and 
the flag of the Navy’s Bureau of Ord- 
nance for outstanding production in this 
plant during the preceding year. 

Of the 10.000 plants in the United 
States working on Navy contracts, only 
70 have received these Navy honors. 
The Fulton-Sylphon Co. is the first plant 
in Tennessee to be so honored. 

It was my privilege, as the Representa- 
tive in Congress from the Second Dis- 
trict of Tennessee to attend these cere- 
monies. They were impresSive. I believe 
in recognition of the outstanding work 
of this great manufacturing plant, its 
management, and its employees. The 
proceedings of this ceremony should have 


a permanent place in the Recorp of this 
Congress. Under unanimous consent I 
ask that I be permitted to extend my re- 
maiks in the Recorp and include herein 
the program and the proceedings inci- 
dent to the presentation of the Navy E 
pennant and Bureau of Ordnance flag to 
the Fulton-Sylphon Co., of Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

The following program was carried by 
station WBIR and Mutual network: 

ANNOUNCER. The United States Navy pre- 
sents its award for a job well done. 


KNOXVILLE High ScHoot Bann. “Anchors 
Aweigh.” 
ANNOUNCER. Good afternoon, iadies and 


gentlemen; this is Joe Wheeler speaking from 
the great Fulton-Sylphon Co., Knoxville, 
Tenn., where this afternoon the United States 
Navy has sent Rear Admiral Wat T. Cluverius 
to present the employees in this gig: ntic 
plant the coveted Navy E and the Bureau 
of Ordnance flag. This award will be made 
for outstanding accomplishments and effi- 
ciency and the production of materials for 
national defense. The Fulton-Sylphon Co. 
is the largest plant in the world devoted 
exclusively to the manufacture of thermo- 
Static devices. 

Gathered before us this afternoon are sev- 
eral thousand to see and hear their Navy 
honor the faithful employees of the Fulton- 
Sylphon Co., and it will be their pleasure, 
as it will be yours, to hear from the former 
Naval Chief of Staff. Admiral Wat T. Cluver- 
ius. Here is the traditional song of the Navy, 
Anchors Aweigh, by the Reserve Officers 
Training Corps Band of Knoxville High 
School. 

KNOXVILLE HIGH ScHOOL BAND. “Anchors 
Aweigh” (concluded) 

ANNOUNCER. The first voice we hear will 
be that of the president of the Fulton Syl- 
phon Co., Mr. J. V. Giesler 

Mr. Gres.ter. Ladies and gentlemen, we are 
assembled to accept the highest award the 
Navy offers to industries producing mate- 
rials vital to our national defense. The right 
to fly the ordnance flag and the Navy E 
pennant is the result of the exertion of every 
possible cooperative effort—and the spirit of 
teamwork exhibited is certainly a tribute to 
the vigor, ingenuity, and loyal support of 
every worker at our plant. Although we have 
been chosen to receive the Navy E for out- 
standing performance in production, we must 
give still greater efforts and produce still 
greater quantities of these materials which 
are essential for the defense of our country. 
I am confident that each and every employee 
of the Fulton-Sylphon Co., whatever his task 
may be, will continue to perform it in the 
patriotic manner that has enabled us to re- 
ceive this high award. 

This company has served the Navy for many 
years. Shortly after our country entered 
World War No. 1 in 1917, parts for submarine 
mines were developed in cooperation with 
the Bureau of Ordnance and manufactured 
by us These mines were placed in the North 
Sea to bottle up the German ships. 

Now. after a period of nearly 25 years, we 
have with us today a man who, among other 
outstanding accomplishments, distinguished 
himself as the commander of the U S&S. S. 
Shawmut, which was engaged in laying these 
submarine mines in the North Sea. I now 
take great pleasure in presenting the Secre- 
tary of the Navy’s personal representative, 
Rear Admiral Wat T. Cluverius. 

Rear Admiral Wat T. CLuvertus. Mr. Gies- 
ler, gentlemen, men, and women of the Ful- 
ton Sylphon Co., a name now which is a 
standard of excellence, the winners of a 
unique race, I take great pleasure in coming 
here today to Knoxviile to award the prize 
to the winners of this unique race—a race 
which brings you very closely in contact and 
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in touch with the fleet of the United States, 
because in the fleet of the United States, 
everything is competition, everything is a 
race and all ships that stand well in ordnance, 
all ships that stand well in ordnance. and 
engineering, all ships that stand well in this 
and the ability to play the game in upkeep; 
those that lead are awarded the Navy “E”, 
which we prize more than gold, or silver, or 
jewels. 

So great is the need of our country today, 
so dark is the hour of our efforts against the 
enemy, which would destroy us across both 
oceans, so intense is the need to progress our 
arms, that the Navy Department has extended 
through the Bureau of Ordnance the coveted 
award to certain firms and companies 
throughout the United States to do aimost 
the impossible. and among the thousands 
that were selected, one of the few is this 
Fulton Co here in Knoxville, Tenn. There- 
fore, I say to you here that 1 come in the 
name of the Secretary of the Navy to attest 
his appreciation and bring the greetings of 
the fleet of the Uniteu States, which makes 
so possible, so much, all the things yet to be 
done. That it will be kept up is well known. 

I have seen today an ordnance plant second 
to none. I believe, too, that those who serve 
here with the flag of the Navy Bureau of 
Ordnance and the Navy E for excellence 
will do better and more expeditious work, 
the work of free bond American workmen, 
than will all the factories that fly that crazy 
swastika or the rising sun of Japan With 
your help, that sun will sink to rise no more 
Therefore, I present to you the ordnance flag 
which not only shows splendid improvement 
in Navy ordnance, with the cross guns upon 
it and the Navy E, which I say we treas- 
ure—and which makes you one of us—the 
felicitation of the men in uniform, who 
without you cannot do their job. To you, 
Mr Johnson, for the ordnance, I hand you 
in the name of your fellow workmen this 
ordnance flag, and to you, Mr George, I hand 
the Navy E. I ask that you hoist it to the 
mast head, and you can be well proud of it, 
and all the success to you and those working 
with you. 

ANNOUNCER. As the bugle strikes “To the 
colors” we're to look and watch these colors 
as they go wafting up the flag staff above 
this gigantic plant, which covers approxi- 
mately a dozen acres here in Knoxville, Tenn. 
Now, “To the colors” as the ordnance flag 
and the Navy E are hoisted high above in 
the blue skies of east Tennessee to wave over 
the Fulton-Sylphon Co. 

BucLe. To the colors. 

ANNOUNCER. Now “To the colors” com- 
pleted. The Admiral will award the E pins 
to the vice president, Mr. Mynderse, of the 
Fulton-Sylphon Co 

Admiral CLuvertus. May I first say, my 
congratulations to that fine young bugler and 
to the splendid musical] association to which 
he belongs. I’ve heard of the Knoxville High 
School Band before JI like your music. Mr. 
Mynderse, may T turn, in the name of the 
Secretary of the Navy, unto you this pin 
which will be worn in its replica by everyone 
who serves this splendid company, and may 
you wear it proudly 

Mr. MYNDERSE. Admiral Cluverius, and 
guests, on behalf of all the employees of this 
company, we gratefully accept this insignia 
in recognition for our efforts in behalf of our 
country. The best evidence of the sin- 
cerity of purpose of these 1,500 loyal Ameri- 
can citizens is the accomplishment for which 
these badges have been awarded, and our 
sincere desire is that we may continue to 
merit the confidence aod approval of our 
Government and thereby have our small 
share in winning the victory, which we are all 
so hopefully seeking Sir, we thank you for 
the award, we thank you for your presence 
and the memory of this occasion will be an 
incentive for future achievements. 
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KNOXVILLE HicH ScHoot Bann. The Star- 
Spangled Banner 

ANNOUNCER. The United States Navy has 
proclaimed “A job well done.” This after- 
noon WBIR, of Knoxville, Tenn., and the 
special features division of the Mutual Broad- 
casting System has presented a program from 
the Fulton Sylphon Co., of Knoxville. This 
great American industrial plant--now geared 
100 percent for our war effort—has been given 
the United States Navy’s highest award, the 
Navy “E” for excellence and efficiency. The 
presentation was made to the employees of 
the Pulton Sylphon Co by Admiral Wat T. 
Cluverius. You also heard Mr. J. V. Giesler, 
president of the Fulton Sylphon Co.; Mr. C.N. 
Mynderse; A. H. Johnson; and L. E. Georg 
Music was furnished by the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps Band of Knoxville High 
School. 

KNOXVILLE HicH ScHoot BaNnp. Music. 





The Mind of Japan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CARL HINSHAW 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 27, 1942 


Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker,. under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ord, I include the following article by 
Bradford Smith from Amerasia for 
March 1942: 

THE MIND OF JAPAN 
(By Bradford Smith) 

When plane: roared in over the Pacific to 
bomb Pearl Harbor, Manila, Guam, Wake, and 
Midway, we found ourselves not only unready 
to resist attack but unable to think about it 
clearly. For years we had been trying not to 
think about the Japanese. They were quaint, 
then they were plucky, then unpredictable, 


then aggressive, then brutal. And now 
treacherous. We always had an adjective for 


them as we watched their progress from feu- 
dalism to industrialism and growing empire. 
But because they had always seemed too far 
away to trouble us as individuals, the adjec- 
tive satisfied us—whichever one happened to 
be current. 

Yes; we knew their history of conquest well 
enough. We Enew how they had snatched 
Formosa and Korea, how they had gained 
importa»t rights in Manchuria from the war 
with Russia, how they had stepped in much 
to the alarm of the Allies during the first 
World War to control Shantung and the long 
string of islands in the south Pacific. We 
knew vaguely that their possessions stretched 
now from the laiitude of Labrador to the 
Equator. We knew that they had taken over 
Manchuria and a large part of China. We 
were a little troubled by them at home, too— 
by their considerable control of truck garden- 
ing in California, their large numbers in Ha- 
wali and the Philippines 

But the dangerous notion of racial supe- 
riority anaesthetized us into the belief that 
these little fellows could never do us any 
harm. Their bite was that of a flea, not of 
a mad dog. And because what we knew of 
them was not very good, we didn’t want to 
know any more. 

Now that we have discOvered our mistake, 
it is not yet too late to learn what it is that 
controls the destinies of Japan—what na- 
tional ideas motivate this fierce little race and 
what hope there is of overcoming them. 

For as this war goes on, it becomes ever 
Clearer to us that we are fighting for ideals 
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which we consider inseparable from our ex- 
istence as a Nation. And one way to make 
our own aims clearer is to know precisely 
what ideas we are combatting. Our failure 
to understand the menace of Hitler was a 
failure to understand in what deadly earnest 
he believed the ridiculous hodgepodge of 
social and racial theories he preached, and 
how fanatically he would act in accordance 
with them. Our failure to understand the 
menace of Japan has followed a similar course. 
The mind of Japan, unfortunately, is far more 
dangerously infected because the disease has 
been eating into the organism for several 
thousand years. 

What are the beliefs, the symbols, and the 
institutions which control the Japanese? 
What ideological banners lead them out to 
battle, and what are the slogans which per- 
suade them to blow themselves up as human 
bullets or steal into Pearl Harbor in suicidal 
two-man submarines? What are they fight- 
ing for? 

Men do fight, as we have ample cause to 
know, for ideas. “No taxation without rep- 
resentation,” “liberty or death,” “the aboli- 
tion of slavery,” “making the world safe for 
democracy” are phrases that have turned the 
course of American histcry. No recognition 
of the economic or political motives what led 
to their creation minimizes their import«nce 
ir making us act. Their roots were deep, but 
men fighting do not think of the roots. They 
have to have a ready-made slogan—a symbol; 
they need a promise that will make the pain 
and the dirt and stench of war endurable. 


SHINTO—THE WAY OF THE GODS 


We know what ground we stand on. We 
know that we are fighting for democracy, by 
which we mean universal suffrage and a gov- 
ernnient serving the will of the people; for 
freedom from all tyrannies; and for the rights 
of the individual. Men will fight for words. 
Our words are democracy, freedom, individual 
rights. What are the magic words in Japan? 

They are three: Shinto, Kodo. and Bushido. 

The history of these words will explain 
how militarism got its stranglehold on the 
people of Japan. It will explain what we are 
up against, and how the Japanese, often the 
gentiest and most cultured of individuais, be- 
comes a savage under military control. 

Shinto means “the way of the gods.” 
Shinto has had a curious history in Japan. 
It was the indigenous religion of a primitive 
and isolated people and it began, apparently, 
with sun worship. In the Kojiki, written in 
A. D. 712 but undertaking to tell of Japan’s 
origins from the creation of the world, one 
finds the legend of the sun goddess who had 
to be lured out from her cave by the broadly 
suggestive dancing of “heavenly alarming fe- 
male.” The story clearly discloses a primitive 
ritual for assuring the return of the sun. Its 
frankly sexual nature gives evidence of a 
fertility cult. 

Kojiki is full of the most amazing stuff— 
of names like Swift-Impetuous-Male-August- 
ness and Heaven-Shining-Great-August- 
Deity, of islands formed from the excrement 
of the gods, of serpents with eight heads and 
eight tails. Many of its stories remind one 
of Greek myths, for much of it is the prod- 
uct of the same primitive fancy. An an- 
thropologist would find it fascinating; the 
common reader is at first amused and finally 
bored. 

Yet this repository of naive and primitive 
beliefs is the basis of Japan’s strength. For 
it teaches the Japanese that they are lit- 
erally the offspring of the gods who created 
their earth. It is the basis for instruction 
in the schools and for belief in the divinity 
of the Emperor. Japan still lives in a Ho- 
meric age. It still believes in its ancient 
myths. Before Pearl Harbor we could smile 
at the sun goddess who was lured out of 
her cave by an erotic dance and by the gleam 
of a mirror her own face had brightened. 
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But this coy mistress is the ancestress of 
Jimmu, the first Emperor, who in turn is 
the ancestor of the present Emperor. Belief 
in her innocent myth turns out to be a dan- 
gerous explosive. 

For centuries Shinto was a confusing ag- 
glomeration of beliefs and deities. Natural 
wonders—rocks, mountains, waterfalls— 
might become Shinto gods. There was a god 
of rice and a god of war. But at the core 
of all Shinto belief was the idea of fertility. 
Japan is still full of phallic symbols erected 
in public places. And when one reflects that 
the Japanese are now increasing (or were 
before the war) at the rate of a million a 
year, he feels that the cult of fertility has 
proved dangerously successful 

But with the arrival of Buddhism from 
China, Shinto fell into a long period of somno- 
lence. The regent Shotoku encouraged the 
new faith as eariy as 604 A. D., and by 741 
it was in effect the state religion 

Shinto, intimately identified with the di- 
vinity of the emperor, petered out as the em- 
peror lost power Although the local nature 
cults survived, Shintc as a national religion 
Was as dead ag a dinosaur when Motoori, in 
the eighteenth century, published the for- 
gotten Kojiki with a commentary 

The shogunate or military government, 
was by this time in a bad way. Unable to 
coutrol the powerful lords of its feuda) sys- 
tem, unable to prevent frequent famines or 
alleviate frightful epidemics, it was due for a 
fall—a fall which the revival of Shinto, with 
its doctrine o* the divine emperor, hastened. 
With the restoration of the Emperor Meiji in 
1868, Shinto, which turned out to be not dead 
but sleeping, woke up with a start. Seized 
upon by the new government as a means of 
welding the nation, it was given the status 
of a state religion. 

Yet it is not quite as simple as that, for 
the constitution of 1889 has guaranteed re- 
ligious liberty, and the Government could 
therefore scarcely force a religion upon its 
people. Thus was produced one of those re- 
markable formulas for which the Japanese 
mind is so conveniently equipped. Shinto 
was not one thing, but two, religious Shinto— 
represented by the thousands of local shrines 
which paid homage to everything from a cleft 
rock to a fox god—could be professed like 
Buddhism or Christianity. But fealty to 
state, Shinto was required of every Japanese. 
Since religious freedom had been granted, it 
followed that state Shinto was not a religion 
at all. 

STATE SHINTO LIKE HITLER'S ARYANISM 


What this state Shinto has done to the 
Japanese is almost incredible. It has been 
doing for 70 years what Hitler, with his 
Aryanism, has tried to do in Germany. I 
quote one example of the dangerous nonsense 
it resultsin. The quotation is not the raving 
of an egomaniac but the pronouncement of 
a respected scholar 

“Shinto is the religion cf religions. * * * 
The emperors of our country are persons 
equipped without parallel in the world; they 


are both centers of faith and temporal 
power. * * * The expansion of great 
Japan throughout the world and the eleva- 


tion of the entire world into the land of the 
gods is the urgent business of the present, 
and, again, it is our eternal and unchanging 
object.” 

It is this elevating process, you see 
Pearl Harbor, and the Philippines, 
laya, and the Dutch Indies 
undergoing. 

Shinto, beginning in a primitive animism 
and fertility cult which ultimately made di- 
vinities of the emperors, has now got such a 
stranglehold on the nation one dares 
to attack it. Those who make the mistake 
of questioning the cult in its least detail are 
liable to legal prosecution. A lay preacher 
who remarked that of the si 
goddess demonstrated a very imperfect idea 
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of divinity was sentenced to 6 months im- 
prisonment. 

What are the virtues of this religion which 
is not a religion and to which all Japanese 
subjects must give allegiance? What are its 
moral principles? What message of hope or 
salvation does it bring? 

The inquirer is confronted with a dismal 
and abysmal blank. For State Shinto has no 
moral principles. Its theory of the creation 
is too ridiculous to gain the respect of any 
educated Japanese, its proliferation of sexu- 
ally active gods too puerile for consideration. 
It provides no guide for the conduct of man 
to man. It fails to grapple, as any true re- 
ligion must, with the problems of good and 
evil, of sin and retribution, of suffering and 
sorrow. The enforced visits to its shrines have 
about as much religious content as if we 
should be required to bow to a cheap mezzo- 
tint of Washington hanging under an Ameri- 
can flag 

Obviously the revivers of Shinto had no 
interest in religion. They were seeking some 
ancient authority on which to establish the 
power of the Emperor, and Shinto was ready 
to hand. Shinto provided a smoke screen 
for Kcdo, the way of the Emperor. 

KODO—THE WAY OF THE EMPEROR 

What, then, ir the way of the Emperor? 
Jimmu, supposed founder of the empire 2,600 
years ago, provides the answer: “We shall 
build our capital all over the world and make 
the whole world our dominion.” Every Jap- 
anese child knows this sentence. He is 
taught that as Japan is the only land which 
é laim descent from the gods, and as the 
Japanese Emperor is the only god who rules 
in the world today, as the people themselves 
moreover are of divine descent, so it is their 
duty to carry out the dictum of Jimmu 
Teuno in making the whole world the domin- 
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ion of their ruler-god 
Again we listen in amazement to the voices 
f respected scholars. We should have been 


‘ when the invasion of 
ia made clear the carrying out of 
cred missio1 But though we heard, 

1e words were too absurd for belief 

“From the fact of the divine descent of 
the Japanese people proceeds their immeas- 
urable superiority to the natives of other 
countries in courage and intelligence,” says 
the scholar Hirata 

The Emperor is 


listening 10 years ago, 
TY 


Manchu 


incarnate Deity, and oc- 


cupies in Japanese faith the position which 
Jehovah occupied in Judaism. * * * The 
pith and essence of Shinto is the unique 
patriotism of the Japanese,” says the learned 
Professor Kato of the Imperial University 


And the War Office, taking up the refrain, 
“To bring together all the 
one happy accord has 
1e ideal and the national aspiration of 
the Japanese since the very foundation of 
their Empire We deem this the great mis- 
sion of the Japanese race to the world. We 
so aspire to make a clean sweep of injustice 
d inequality from the earth and to bring 
t everlasting happiness among mankind.” 
One wonders whether the War Office delivers 
‘opy of this inspired message with every 
bullet and bomb 
One more: “Japanese subjects will be in- 
quite naturally to integrate all their 
activities, social, political, economic, and cul- 
t into the living permanent center of the 
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august personality of the Son of Heaven.’ 
This rt of thing came out by the bushel 
h I spent in Japan—material 
ophetic as Mein Kampf. 
I t but no one wanted 

to I in’t blame them 

Even in Japan there were protests against 
s my! The most celebrated was 
Dr. Minobe, a distinguished pro- 
fessor of law whose story shows us the origin 
f wl ridi us theory. Dr. Minobe 
wrote an essay proving that the civil power 
v superior to military The army, 
uv could 1 endure that the nation 








should hear this truth and looking for a 
cause to ruin him, discovered in a work he 
had written 25 years previously a statement 
defining the position of the emperor as that 
of an organ of the state. A great hue and 
cry was raised: his imperial majesty, the son 
of heaven, a mere organ. So great is the 
fear involved when a question of the em- 
peror’s divinity is at issue that not a single 
man came forward to defend Minobe. His 
books were withdrawn from circulation, hon- 
ors and decorations recalled, and every 
teacher who had studied under him dis- 
charged. It was not an attack on the em- 
peror which the army feared, but a piercing 
of the mist they had raised around the 
emperor for their own ends. 

So Shinto and Kodo go hand in hand, the 
former making up in wind what it lacks in 
weight to prove that since a divine em- 
peror can do no wrong, his power must move 
not only Japan but the world. 

Yet the surprise which almost takes your 
breath away, after you have struggled through 
this huge proliferation of nonsense, is that 
the divine and all-powerful god ruler hasn't 
enough strength to blow a feather off his nose. 
Far from powerful, he is absolutely and irrev- 
ocably powerless. As a symbol he sets off a 
war which involves the whole world; as a 
ruler he might as well be Donald Duck. The 
symbol of the Emperor, craftily designed by 
the propagators of Shinto, has been carefully 
nurtured by the military, who use it simply 
for their own ends. They know that men 
will not go hungry, will not face danger and 
death, for nothing. They know that it is 
not reason but a symbol arousing deep emo- 
tional responses which makes men fight. And 
they have been responsible for the program 
which has so drummed the lessons of Shinto 
and Kodo into the children of Japan that no 
degree of subsequent knowledge and reason 
can quite upset the emotional attachment 
to Dai Nippon (Great Japan) and Yamato 
Damashii (the spirit of the Yamato race). 


THE POWER BEHIND THE EMPEROR 


Power in Japan is wielded by the group 
which can control the Emperor. That this 
was clearly anticipated by the writers of the 
constitution we shall presently see. But first, 
since it is the military power which has him 
now under its thumb, we have something to 
learn from the third of that trinity of symbols 
which control] the Japanese—Bushido, the 
way of the warrior 

In Japan's long 
very few periods 


history there have been 
when forces within the 
country were not struggling against each 
other for power. Divided among many war- 
ring and warlike clans, Japan has been ac- 
customed to civil war. One after another 
the larger clans rose to a period of power 
which made them “guardians” of an impotent 
emperor, grew soft in luxury, and were suc- 
ceeded by another cian. Japan's story is that 
of the Soga, the Fujiwara, the Taira, the 
Tokugawa—clans whose top-heavy military 
establishment kept them in power—until a 
stronger group arrived to take their place. 

For at least 800 years the Japanese have 
been accustomed to the existence of a warrior 
class, known as samurai. Blind loyalty to the 
feudal lord was their code. Unproductive, 
burdensome to the half-starved farmer and 
the intimidated merchant, these hordes of 
soldiers were a severe drain on the economy 
of a country with little arable land. Fre- 
quently, when the strain grew too great, 
famine and riot broke cut. But the over- 
throw of one clan and its parasites simply 
meant the triumph of another. Until 1868 
the system continued 

One would expect that the Japanese, hav- 
ing suffered for centuries the racketeering of 
the samurai, would joyfully disown them. 
But once more a powerful symbol had been 
too deeply implanted to be rooted out with- 
out killing the tree. The samurai, dispos- 
sessed, went into business, or the professions, 
or into the armed services. Bushido, the way 
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of the warrior, was still respected by descend- 
ants proud of their samurai blood, and those 
who hadn’t the blood found it convenient to 
praise the warrior spirit anyhow. Chiefly, 
Bushido enjoined upon the warrior absolute 
and unquestioning loyalty to his feudal lord. 
The most popular story in Japan is that of 
the 47 ronin (men without a master) who 
did not rest until they had avenged the 
death of their lord by murdering his enemy, 
after which they committed hara-kiri 

In modern Japan the code of Bushido has 
been carried over into industry. An employee 
of a corporation is bound to his employer in 
much the same way as the samurai was bound 
to his lord. He takes pride in the relation- 
ship, works long hours without complaint, 
and will even commit hara-kiri if he fails to 
carry out an assignment. The employer in 
Japan, on the other hand, often supplies his 
help with a home, public baths, recreation 
centers, and inexpensive meals. An interest- 
ing story is told by Mr Fujihara, president 
of the large Oji Paper Co., of an employee 
sent to America to learn the operation of a 
new machine The employee carried a dagger 
with him, resolved that if he could not suc- 
cessfully carry out his mission he would at 
least die like a samurai. 

An interesting case of the power and per- 
version of these national symbols came to my 
attention when I was teaching in a Japanese 
university. The president, a Japanese, was 
persona non grata to a faculty and alumni 
group which had determined to oust him. 
The easiest way to liquidate a man in Japan 
is to show that he has been disrespectful to 
the Emperor They, therefore, looked 
around for a pretext, which they were not 
long in finding. 

The president, at a meeting of the student 
body in the college chapel, read an imperial 
rescript while standing at the top of the first 
flight of steps near the choir. Subsequently 
a minister read prayers from the altar, which, 
of course, was a number of steps higher. So 
the president, it was argued, had been guilty 
of gross disrespect to the Emperor in reading 
his words from a position lower than that 
from which mere Christian prayers were said. 

When sufficient feeling had been worked up 
by underground methods the conspirators 
met with the president, who asked them what 
they wished him to do 

“Do you know what is the duty of a 
samurai.” they asked him. 

“What do you think?” he replied, knowing 
the answer well enough 

“The duty of a samurai is to fall like the 
cherry petals’ —which was a pleasant Jara- 
nese way of saying, “Your goose is cooked,” 
or, more accurately, “If you know what’s 
good for you, resign. If you are a true 
samurai, you will also commit suicide.” The 
resignation was given. I am glad to say that 
the president—a fine and liberal-mi:ded 
man—did not prove to be a true samurai. 

This case illustrates how powerful the sym- 
bo.s are—even when misapplied. Shinto was 
involved because the president had presume 
ably shown disrespect to the Japanese gcds, 
Kodo because the words of the emperor are 
to be treated like di\ine revelation and 
Bushido in the delicate suggestion about 
suicide—all the national symbols paraded 
with pretense of reverence in a sordid little 
affair of campus politics 

THE AIMS OF THE WAR LORDS 


Who fosters these symbols? Who is respon- 
sible for drumming them into the heads of 
the nation? 

Chiefly the war lords, who have most to 
gain from them. Bent upon conquest, they 
like the idea that it is their religious duty to 
make the whole world the emperor’s domin- 
ion, knowing that so long as they control the 
emceror they can do with the world what 
they like, once it is in their pockets. 

One thing unites the three symbols—a 
concept of loyalty. Shinto implies loyalty 
to an empire divinely founded: Kodo, with 
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its requirement of blind loyalty to the Em- 
peror, rephrases the same thing. And 
Bushido, exalting the virtues of loyalty and 
obedience, falls into the same pot too. 

All this fuss and feathers about loyalty 
leads us, exhausted by the urgency of it, 
to ask: Loyalty for what—for what end? 

The concept of loyalty, obviously a hang- 
over from a feudal society, grows deaf when 
you ask what will come of it. There are no 
gains for the individual, for man as man. 
There is no promise that life will be any 
better for those who conveniently submit to 
a blind obedience Japanese schoolbooks are 
full of stories about brave men who sacrificed 
themselves in the interest of the feudal lord. 
But not a story have I seen in which that 
sacrifice issues in anything save perhaps 
another battle or another murder 

The Japanese are fatally uninterested in 
the great moral problems which have oc- 
cupied the minds of Europe, of America, of 
India, of China. They have no Milton, no 
Jonathan Edwards, no Confucius, no Plato, 
They have no religious literature comparable 
to the Bible. Their concern, as demonstrated 
by their national symbols, is not for man but 
for the herd. They live in and for the 
group, and their remarkable social organiza- 
tion may be compared with that of a colony 
of ants which labors ceaselessly in order to 
produce more ants who shall also labor cease- 
lessly to produce more. No liberation of the 
spirit, no enlightenment of the mind finds a 
place in their program. Indeed the assump- 
tions of Shinto and Kodo require that all 
free inquiry shall be rigidly suppressed. The 
investigation of anthropologists into the 
origin of the race has, for instance, been in- 
terdicted for fear of exploding the myth of 
divine origin. 

Unlike the Chinese, who are individualists 
supreme, the Japanese have a strange and 
primitive fear of appearing as individuals. 
Thus there is no dictator in Japan today. 
Despite the dictatorial nature of the govern- 
ment, control continues to be exercised by 
the army as a group. The individual who 
dares assert his convictions against this 
group is soon liquidated. In all its borrow- 
ings from China and the West, Japan has 
suppressed the role of the individual. 

The symbols by which Japan lives are the 
symbols of a culture which has never given 
the individua} a chance—which has never 
thought in terms of the individual soul and 
mind and destiny. The dignity of man as 
man, the personal freedoms for which we 
have fought and are fighting again have'no 
existence in Japan. 

This is a serious charge. I make it in spite 
of the exception: soon to be stated and in 
spite of an extended residence in Japan and 
a real sense of friendship toward the Japa- 
nese people. 

One instance of Japan’s mortal fear of free 
thought is the “dangerous thoughts” cam- 
paign conducted by the police. Within a 
period of 8 years 60,000 persons were arrested 
for expressing, or on suspicion of expressing, 
thoughts dangerous to the national myth. 
In Japan any thought is dangerous. The 
state prefers to do the individual's thinking 
for him. 

Disregard for the importance of the indi- 
vidual is further seen in the frequent assassi- 
nations which have deprived Japan during 
the past 10 or 15 years of her finest minds. 
All the murders, carried out with “patriotic” 
motives, show how the national hysteria re- 
garding loyalty to a divine emperor leads to 
annihilation of the individual who dares to 
think for himself. 


WHO ARE OUR ENEMIES? 


The outstanding proponents of Shinto, 
Kodo, and Bushido are, of course, the military 
group, aided by the fanatics and secret socie- 
ties who serve their cause. For the military, 
after a long struggle with the liberal forces 
in industry, labor, finance, and the Govern- 





ment bureaucracy, have established their con- 
trol over the Emperor—now as much their 
prisoner and dupe as were his forefathers 
before the restoration. 

It is they, not the people of Japan, who 
must be indicted for the plague of fire which 
has been let loose in the Orient, for the people 


have consistently voted them down. As late 
as 1937 the army could get only 50 seats in 
the Diet as against 466 liberal seats. But 


every expression of liberalism they have re- 
pulsed with new aggressions, assassinations, 
arrests of “dangerous thinkers.” Profiting 
from a constitution which makes them an 
arm of the Government independent of the 
civil authority, they act when and where they 
choose. They started the war in Manchuria 
without the knowledge of the home Govern- 
ment; they struck at China in 1937 in the face 
of popular and governmental opposition. 
Their war is not only against the rest of the 
world, but against the liberties of their own 
people. 

When we indict Japan we must choose our 
enemies. We must exonerate the many lib- 
erals, men of good minds and good will, who 
have fought the military overlords, well know- 
ing that they might pay with their lives) We 
must exonerate the common man who has 
been forced to breathe the stench of national 
doctrine unti) the fresh air of truth would 
pierce and pain him like a kEnife. 

Our sentence must fall upon the modern 
representatives of the ancient clans—upon 
the armed services, but chiefly the army, who 
deliberately poison the minds of the young 
and murder those who are too wise to sip the 
poison. And it must fall though too late, 
upon the framers of the constitution who 
made it an instrument fitted to the hand of 
army and navy and unsuited for the true rep- 
resentative government The men who wrote 
Japan's Constitution were also clansmen. 
Carrying on the old tradition they saw to it 
that in kicking out the Tokugawa Shogunate 
they preserved for themselves powers even 
more dictatorial The supreme war council, 
responsible to nobody but the Emperor (who 
is in effect its tool), was designed with the 
purpose of keeping military control in the 
Choshu and Satsuma clans. The leaders of 
the army and navy are no longer clansmen; 
but to arrive at a position of power in either 
service is to join a grcup in which the old 
clan mentality continues to suppurate. 

Japan, long before the rise of Hitler, had 
a Fascist system with roots bedded deep 
in the native soil. Fanatic nationalism based 
upon a preposterous racial myth, a military 
class exerting complete control over govern- 
ment and people by terrorism and intimida- 
tion, suppression of all free thought and free 
inquiry, a thorough spy system, anc the exal- 
tation of the racial] state as an end in itself— 
they are all there. Every attempt of the lib- 
erals to overthrow the system has been met 
with immediate and ruthless suppression. In 
1884 the liberal party of Itagaki was dispersed 
by the clansmen. In 1887 martial law was 
proclaimed in Tokio in order to give a pre- 
text for driving the opposition leaders from 
the capital. After a quiet period in the twen- 
ties when Japan was well on the way to true 
parliamentary government, the murder of 
Premier Hamaguchi started the familiar reign 
of terror again 

The miud of Japan is an anachronism. In- 
sular in an international world, it believes 
that its way must be the way of the wide 
earth. Abrogating all individual rights, it 
abandons itself to the will of the militaristic 
state 

And this is the mind at work in Malaya, in 
the Philippines, in the Dutch Indies, in New 
Britain—and who Knows where else by to- 
morrow? By its total defeat we shall help the 
many earnest liberal minds and the common 
man in Japan to begin once again the process 
of liberation for which already many have 
been willing to suffer death. We are not 
fighting such people; we are fighting for them. 
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“he Japan that rises from this mortal con- 
quest will make the best of those good quali- 
ties for which we honor its people—courtesy, 
simplicity, loyalty to a friendship, love of 
home and family, artistic sensitivity. Such a 
Japan, and only such, will find a place in the 
world of tomorrow. 





Bob Davis Reveals When T. R., the Sleep 
Walker, Won the Nobel Peace Prize 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BERTRAND W. GEARHART 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 27, 1942 


Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, in his 
characteristically interesting column of 
last Thursday, that incomparable 
scholiast of the New York Sun, the lova- 

le and utterly irresistible Bob Davis, 
again reveals to the American people 
the little known but thoroughly engross- 
ing story of just how President Theodore 
Roosevelt was once induced to intervene 
to save from spoliation and destruction 
the then tottering throne of ancient 
Nippon upon which a trembling son of 
heaven shivered. 

In these days when the ingratitude and 
treachery of the Japanese war lords is 
foremost in our minds, it will be interest- 
ing to the membership of the House and 
the people of the country to be reminded 
of this long-ago occurrence when our 
great President of that day intervened to 
save the Japanese Empire from a crush- 
ing defeat which the better informed 
Nipponese knew impended but which, un- 
fortunately, the Russians did not suspect 
was imminent. 

In order that Bob Davis’ contribution 
to the sum total of the items of Japanese 
ingratitude may be the wider distributed, 
under unanimous consent of the mem- 
bership I include the article to which I 
have referred in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD as a part of my instan. remarks. 

Mr. Davis’ article follows: 

BOB DAVIS REVEALS WHEN 
WALKER, WON THE 

It is significant that President Theodore 

Roosevelt in the year 1907 received the Nobel 


“y R.,” THE SLEEP- 


NOBEL PEACE PRIZE 


Peace Prize of $40,000 for bringing t lose 
the Russian-Japanese War, terminated by 
agreement reached at the Portsmouth Con- 


ference, and reprinted here by requ 
It is ironic that Emperor William 
of Russia, the Japanese Emperor, anc. Roose- 


velt were involved in this diplomatic trans- 
action at the urgent suggestion of the then 
German Emperor William. For the history 
of this extraordinary event I am indebted to 
William Loeb, Jr., late secretary Rough 
Rider. 

“When Mr. Roosevelt came t Presi- 
dency,” I asked Loeb, “how was it possible for 
him to keep in touch with Washington during 
his frequent and unexpected absences? 

“He was trained for i said Loeb. “He 
was camped with his sons at Mount Marcy 
in the Adirondacks, when McKinley v sh 
down at the Buffalo Exposition, September 6, 
1901. Upon the death of the President Sep- 
tember 14 I took a special train from Albany, 
met the Vice President at North Creek id 
brought him to Buffalo, where 1 n 
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iy I t at the Ansley Wilcox home. 
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“Oh, Skippy,” said Loeb. “He was never 
intended to be a bear dog and wound up 
his career in the White House It is my 
firm opinion that both he and the President 
had a very close call that cold and stormy 


night on Newcastle Mountain, performing 


a service for Japan.” 





The Fighting Middle West 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CARL Y. CURTIS 
OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 27, 1942 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. 
taken idea seems to exist 
in the United 


Speaker, a mis- 
in some quar- 
States. We con- 
stantly hear about the “complacency of 
the people of the Middle West.” The 
people of the Middle West are fighting 
mad, they love their country, they want 
to fight this war to a finish. They want 
Hitler and the Japs pulverized and de- 
stroyed. These midwesterners do not 
waste time talking about faults of their 
fellow Americans, but they willingly give 
their all to their country 

I wish to extend my remarks by in- 
cluding an editorial that appeared in the 
Omaha World-Herald on April 16, 1942. 
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1 they're not even interested in protect- 
ing themselves 
With l respe to the Messrs. Winchell 
nd Sheehan, we 
1e, Wwe it the people of 
th st (tha they mean by “iso- 
la It”) aren’t wall around flap- 
ping their hands behind them and wondering 
when the bombers will coms 
We don’t think they ought to be worrying 


overmuch about such matters 


While there is dans ywhere, obviously 


her s less danger in Corn Belt than 

in the coastal areas If midwesterners were 

star r b f own skins and 

screaming for gas masks, shelters, fire-fight- 

I equipment, and all the other things 

I d in case of raics, they might interfere 

the flow f needed supplies to New 

Yor B I California ¢ and De- 
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I lve Their first interest will con- 

t Le k nd broth- 

€ boy f I carrying the 

If son é ill see tl they 

! ye f v yokels will 

ur chance with whatever is left 


s I have been 
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inter- 
ve the 
civilian 
in ques- 


lation in connection with 
n January 14, 1942 
Mayor LaG the head of 
Civilian Defense at that 
congressional committee, 


before a 
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I asked him if the program of civilian 
defense should be uniform throughout 
the United States The mayor replied 
that while it was nationa! in scope and 
the rules and regulations had to be on 
a Nation-wide basis there was a dis- 
tinct understanding that modifications 
should be made to meet loca) conditions. 
The following dialogue took place: 


Mr. Curtis. I think the civilian defense in 
the interior of the country has a great work 
to do, but 1 wonder, sometimes, il by requir- 
ing them to pursue the same course of action 
and live the same life as at another point 
where the problems may be very different, 
you might get a reaction opposite from that 
which you were seeking 

Mayor LaGuarpiA. I agree absolutely with 
you 

Mr. Curtis. It 1s a great agency for morale 
and discipline cad all those things 

Mayor LaGuarpis. East of the Rockies and 
west of the Alleghenies, insofar as air-raid 
wardelus are concerned, I do not believe they 
should do anything else but bave an organ- 
ization plan I do not believe, for the time 
being gentlemen. that any more than that 
is necessary : 


I would except from that, though, the 
cities on the Great Lakes, because we have 
found that the Nazis are very resourceful 


They have carried out air attacks that were 
considered impossible But in those sections 
east of the Rockies and west of the Alle- 
ghenies, and just excluding the cities along 
the Gulf of Mexico and some of the highly 


industrial cities along our Great Lakes, I 
think that the activities o1 the Office of 
Civilian Detense should be limited, for the 


time being, to the morale, to the health, to 
the recreation, and to the related activities 
that are in our voluntary participation divi- 
sion of the Office of Civilian Defense 


Dean James M. Landis, the present 
head of the Office of Civilian Defense, 
was present in the committee room when 
Mayor LaGuardia made the foregoing 
statemen He heard what was said and, 
although he was the next witness to tes- 
tify, he did not repudiate or in any way 
disagree with the opinion expressed by 
Mayor LaGuardia. 

Mr. Speaker, I also wish to insert in the 
Recorp excerpts from the pen of the 
Honorable J. Hyde Sweet, a former Mem- 
ber of this House, and editor of the Ne- 
braska City News Press: 

Walter Winchell’s gratuitous cpinion that 


we of the Midwest—he calls it the “Isola- 
tionist Belt’’—are least interested in civilian 
nse has a little groundwork of truth. 





re interested, but we are not in a critical 
position. We do not need the $85 uniforms, 
! little-boy whistles, and the fancy 
arm bands here as much as they are needed 
in Mr. Winchell’s yokel New York, where the 
danger is greate! 


tin hats 


We “isolationists” of the Midwest are 
more interested just now in getting military 
equipment—guns, planes, and ships—to our 
men who art the firing line We want 
more planes to get to MacArthur so the Japs 
on Bataan can have a little more hell scared 

ut of ‘em We want more planes sent to 
Russia Hitler can get a glimpse of Amer- 
j 1 bombers in action. We are ambitious, 
indeed, to have one of those bombers drop 
i € C Der Fuehrer's seraglio in the Ba- 
varian mou ir 

We want a bomber drop a 1,200-pound 
eg n Herr Goebbel We want another to 
empty itself on that fat clown of a Goering 
We |} a few beautiful little tokens 

f Yankee remembrance will fall on the For- 


bidden Place of the Son of Heaven, and if 


































































Tojo is visiting there at the time, so much the 
better. 

We of the “Isolationist Belt,” as Brother 
Winchell refers to us, know just as much 
about this war as he does, only we are not 
boasting about donating our composite or in- 
dividual weeks’ pay to the United Service Or- 
ganizations, Navy Relief, or some other char- 
ity. We go ahead donating without the 
impetus of publicity. 

None of us wears a Navy Reservist uniform 
to work—our idea being that a naval outfit 
belongs to a Navy man who is on the firing 
line, not on a gent standing before a mike 
ripping it into people with whom he does not 
always agree. 

The “isolationist belt” is just as patriotic 
2s Mr. Winchell, and I do not suspect his 
loyalty in the least. In fact, Walter, you have 
done quite a service to your country and you 
would do more if you would quit your grand- 
standing and, moreover, study your geography. 

This midriff of the United States is in- 
habited by a patriotic, sensible, and well-in- 
formed group of people We have always 
fought the wars of the country. In the last 
war, the first man to die for the United States 
was from Iowa. In the Spanish-American 
War, in the Philippines, the first gun was 
fired by Private Grayson of Nebraska. 

At one time 40 percent of the enlisted per- 
sonnel of the Navy came from the Prairie 
States. We can remember two fighting ad- 
mirals who had their genesis here As we 
recall, the “big shot’ of the Civil War came 
from Illinois, and so did his No 1 fighting 
man; in fact, until he took the job of bossing 
the Northern armies, the “Noo Yawk” gilt- 
braids had made a mess of things 

In the last war, the Commanding General 
of the American Expeditionary Force came 
from Lincoln, Nebraska; but perhaps Walter 
still thinks he was born on the East Side of 
New York. It is true that he never had any 
radio or movie experience, and so far as I can 
recollect he never was the No. 1 clown of a 
girly show. But he did pretty well over in 
France in spit: of his handicaps. 

I’m getting good and tired of having the 
Winchells and a few like him spread the mis- 
information that the “isolationist belt”— 
which always is used in a derisively deroga- 
tory tone of voice—is not a part of these more 
or less United States. If the West shows a 
bit of independence in political thought, the 
effete East assumes right off the bat that we 
the uitlanders, hardly worth counting in the 
sum total of national integrity. Well, we are 
more proud of our record, both militarily and 
socially, than the Winchells know. We stand 
on that record. We will fight on it, just as we 
have always fought. 


Almost everyone who does anything is 
engaged in war work these days. For 
that reason I do not like the term, “war 
work.” I prefer to talk about the fight- 
ers, that a State or a cOmmunity gives 
to the Nation. When the figures are all 
compiled you will find that the Middle 
West, including my own State of Nebras- 
ka, furnish more than their full share of 
fighters, and they will be the toughest 
fighters that anybody ever ran up against. 

The president of a Christian college at 
Hebron, Nebr., wrote me a letter and in- 
formed me that they were closing their 
doors at the end of this school year. 
They offered the plant to the Govern- 
ment to be used in the war effort. In 
his letter he set forth the reasons why 
they were suspending operations—one 
sentence tells the whole story. He said, 


‘Our constituency is mostly rural, the 
older boys are serving their country as 
volunteers or draftees, the younger boys 
must help on the farms.” 





Mr. Speaker, if there is any doubt in 
the mind of anyone as to how Nebraskans 
feel about this war, I wish to further ex- 
tend my remarks to include a letter of 
a Nebraskan boy written to his Nebras- 
kan mother: 

I GIVE YOU A BROTHER’S BITTER TEARS 


From Dale Hostick, 22, to his mother, Mrs. 
Rose Hostick, of Beaver City, Nebr. Daie 
wrote the letter when he learned of the loss 
of his 20-year-old brother, Ellis, who was on 
the Houston when it went down. 


NavaL AIR STATION, 
Pearl Harbor, T. H. 

DEAREST Mom: I have just received your let- 
ter today and I want to answer promptly. 
I have been expecting the telegram since it 
was announced that the ship had been lost. 
I give you my sympathy, drenched with a 
brother’s bitter tears. If I could I'd trade 
places with him, but hating and vengeance 
which have been taken twice over can’t bring 
him back 

If he is dead, he died while life was sweet, 
on the up-beat, fighting justly with and for 
a noble cause, and with a good ship under his 
feet and a powerful weapon trembling in his 
stout hands. 

The sea of Java lies clean and deep blue 
He has his shipmates with him and a ship 
that was a Navy man’s pride for a headstone 
He would have wanted it that way They 
upheld their honor and their sacred duty in 
writing another chapter of grim courage and 
flaming heroism in American history, against 
odds of more than two to one. 

It’s hard for you to understand, and hell 
for me to bear it, but any white and fighting 
man, rather than see the decks of an Ameri- 
can warship soiled by the foul feet of those 
rotten skunks, would have fought her to 
death. That’s what they did and would have 
asked for no other fate. 

As I told you before, the battle was a mov- 
ing one over Japanese-controlled waters, and 
if he should be taken prisoner, it naturally 
cannot be ascertained until the list is placed 
in the hands of our Government. It’s nota 
good chance, but the possibility remains 
that he may be alive. 

We will have our vengeance—yes, we will 
have it Blood can’t wash blood away but it 
will help cover it and the oil that still clings 
on the rocky shores of Pearl Harbor. 

If anything happens to me, I want you to 
know that the above applies to me, too. I'd 
rather die than bow to the sneaking sav- 
agery of the Japs. 

Until I hear from you again, keep your 
faith and courage. Some day after we have 
pushed America back on its pedestal of blood, 
sweat, and tears we will find happiness again. 

Keep Carroll at home with you as long as 
you can. I want him here with me when 
he has to come in; not before. 

Love, 
DALE. 

(Carroll is his 17-year-old brother who 
joined the Navy with his mother’s consent 
before she learned the fate of the How 
Omaha Sunday World Herald.) 
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A Soldier’s Letter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES G. SCRUGHAM 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 27, 1942 


Mr. SCRUGHAM. My. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
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orD, I include a letter from a private s 
dier in the United States Army to 
friend, which expresses in eloquen 
guage the thought that his folks back 
home are well worth fighting r and 
that every true soldier is glad to do his 
part in this great conflict. 
BATTERY A, ONE HUNDRED AND 

TWENTY-FIRST COAST ARTILLERY, 

BATTALION ANTIAIRCRAFT 
Burbank, Calif., April 9 j 

Dear Mrs. JAcKSON: I wish this tim ) 
thank you very much for the envelope a 
to also wish you a happy and gioriot ing 
and summer. You are very welcome for the 
picture. fo: it was a great pleasure to give it 
to you. I want to send my best re nd 
wish to thank Mr Jackson and y r 
for their kindness. 

Those envelopes will come in 
that calendar will be very useful 

We of this outpost are very bu 
days—that is, our time is used up—but 
as work goes, there isn’t really any work 

If there is anything for which I can be 
further service tc you let me kn f 
shall be more than happy to do it 

I must close now until next time 
remain your friend, who shall tell that life 
beautiful in spite of the world situation 
You folks back home are people that any 
soldier would be glad to fight for. My prayer 
and best wishes go out to you folks 
best ways. Thank you again for your kind- 
ness, 


Be, 


a 
lan- 


o 
5 


(Sep ) 


at 


sO 


Sincereiy yours, 
DARREL T. MARTIN 
Private, First C 





Spiritual Strength Our Greatest Need 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, April 28 ‘(legislative day of 
Monday, March 30), 1942 

Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanin.ous consent to _ insert the 
Appendix of the Recorp a stat nt 


signed by 37 citizens of Virginia declar 
ing that spiritual strength ‘s the gre 
need in the crisis which now confront 
There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed I 
REcorpD, as follows: 
THIRTY-SEVEN LEADING 
SPIRITUAL STRENGTH 
SIGNED STATEMENT 


CITIZENS HERE 
GREATEST 


(The News this week received the | = 
ing from 37 well-known Dinwiddie < y 
men whose signatures are below) 


To the Southside Virginia Net 
Public: 
We write at a time when A 


are or should be striving, by the utmost int 











vidual and cooperative effort, to pre 
democratic way of life and prevent 

coming slaves to enemies who wot 

on us, and on the whole world ki? 

rule that is abhorrent and shudde me to 
think about. Not only the tremendous bru 
force but the unscrupulous craftine f those 
enemies makes them dangerou i dt 


combat. 


In the recent years we in America pur 
peaceful ways. With our great mate i 
tellectual, and spiritual resources, we diffused 
learning, developed the arts and science 
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juered diseases, and in 
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will follow after—the job 
it man has devastated, 


built | for the tasks that 
of rebuilding a worle th 


| 


nd luxuries, 





ss insufficient) meas- and the bigger and more important job of 
mpathy and service to restcring and improving our democracy, and 
tive in body or mind or of establishing, here and everywhere, a way 
t “So engaged, of life that will be just and beautiful and 
r: we did not want | secure, in accord with God’s principles. Those 
ved that for us there | principles which. however much we may have 
| neglected them ourselves, we ail know are 
ead rose who rignt 

} ] f conquest, From now on let us all work and fight with 
tl promise { v! t | greater might ans better spirit and nobler 
V Exacting from | Purpcse and firmer fait! ind pray earnestly 
ey ds. and labor for strength to meet and handle whatever 

( rs. t y built p lies petore us 
rmament, in viclation T. T. Atkinson (high-school principal), 
nd set out to dom- H Barne Batte (merchant), Vir- 
‘ ginius Baugh (salesman), R. E. 
caug! unprepared Baxter (merchant), B F. Bedwell 
disaster than any (county agent and defense direc- 
‘reat that its extent tor), Wiljard Boisseau (merchant), 


timate 


(high-school 
Butterworth 


can- Ivan Butterworth 


Kar] 


consequences) 





by the human mind principas) 
ereater before the (banker) W B. Butterworth 
prevail. 01 (farmer), Albert Carr (telephone 
r executive ) Ernest Doyle (mer- 
. — chant) G. 8S. Fultz (physician), 
eo Morton G .Goode (attorney and 
n y otne I - i : 
Fart n senator) Milton I Hargrave 
t er efort and m i 
for (county clerk), G. F. Holt (manu- 
iae peirore - A 
i facturer). James E. Jordan (mer- 
erersitag Hee gong chant), Chas. L. Knott (banker), 
ny SOLES, Se Se ~ O. P. Lampkin (county police of- 


we nea 

















the will t ficer), R E Lewis (businessman), 
= D. C. Mayes (physician), G. V Nel- 
son (agricultural instructor), T.M 
LESe At Netherland (member board of 
n that that supervisors) R. M. Ritchie (farm- 
treed the political er), G@ M Scarborough (county 
Constitutior na ir treasurer,, W A Scarborough (su- 
I é iw p- perintendent of schools), Chas. W 
ve d f Sedivy (farmer), H. L. Simmons 
se this wal (motor-court manager), Franklin 
s] S par la Smith (tiorist), A. R. Springston 
make ou (merchant) W Potter Sterne 
lfish; that will make (commonwealth’s attorney), Jeter 
mn ustain then B Thomas rural n carrier), 
fa that will Marshall C. Tucker (farmer), H. M 
d eag t erve Wilkinson (rural mail carrier), 
may live, what- G. H. Winn (flour miller), F. W 
I m the fighti You farmé¢ Hardy Zehmer 
il perso! (motor-court proprietor), Rich- 
ireth al" things for mond T. Zehmer (merchant). 
id «¢ be 
W may |! indeed 
a _ | Enemy Bombs Won’t Ring the Liberty 
: sedi ale ieee Bell—the Story of Its Bombproof 
e. It can come onl Shelter 
I € Ol 
_ 
REMARKS 
the hard, pain- OF 
( princi HON. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. 
~ ; OF PENNSYLVANIA 
e€ 1 e to those IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
se Seedpeer Tuesday, April 28, 1942 
eens: Os Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, enemy 
. la atte bombs will not ring the Liberty Bell. The 
, : ' sacred symbol of the freedom for which 
we fight has been assured of protection. 
. Philadelphia’s venerable Insurance Co. 
' eclu- | of North-America has made a gift to the 
with a group | Nation of an underground, fireproof, and 
s we bombproof vault to protect the Liberty 
writing to be Bell from air raids or other dangers to 
I eek, and every its safety. 
ial haaues. The vault will be built under the 
y present familiar location of the Bel] in 
' 1l be } Independence Hall, beneath the historic 
gre wa tower from which it proclaimed “liberty 
e set- dis- throughout all the land and unto all 
k r pl ' the inhabitants thereof.” 
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On February 26, 1942, I made some 
remarks in this chamber concerning the 
part the city of Philadelphia is playing 
in protecting its historic shrines against 
damage by enemy air raids. At that 
time I spoke of the splendid work being 
done in this direction by various com- 
mittees representing historic and pa- 
triotic organizations and by civic-minded 
individuals cooperating with the Phila- 
delphia Council of Defense. 

Naturally, when we refer to historic 
relics in Philadelphia, our thoughts turn 
immediately to that revered symbol of 
freedom, America’s own Liberty Bell, 
which remains today as the noblest 
monument to free government on earth. 
This historic bell. located in Independ- 
ence Hall, where, in 1776, it proclaimed 
“liberty throughout all the land, unto 
all the inhabitants thereof,” is a rich 
heritage left to Americans sacredly to 
safeguard. Its preservation is important 
to every American who glories in the 
great pageant of history which has dis- 
tinguished our Nation since its founding. 

Right now, we are engaged in a major 
war to preserve our American freedom. 
Preservation of our national relics is es- 
sential. Modern warfare, as practiced 
by ruthless aggressors, is no respecter of 
things historic. Witness the outrageous 
destruction in Europe of the sacred 
things on which our culture and civiliza- 
tion are based. Therefore, there is im- 
mediate necessity properly to protect this 
most sacred of all velics of our Nation's 
early struggle for freedom. 

This protection, I am now privileged 
to report, has been definitely assured. 
The problem has been met in a practical 
way by the patriotic contribution, as a 
gift to the entire Nation, of an under- 
ground, fireproof, and bombproof vault 
to protect our sacred Liberty Bell from 
air-raid dangers, explosions, fires, or any 


other emergency in wartime and in 
peacetime. 
This gift was presented to Mayor 


Bernard Samuel, of Philadelphia, as the 
Nation’s custodian of Independence Hall 
and the Liberty Bell, by the Insurance 
Co. of North smerica in commemoration 
of the company’s one hundred ane fiftieth 
anniversary as America’s oldest fire- and 
maline-insurance company. The North 


America, having been founded in the 
Declaration chamber in Independence 
Hall during the first term of George 
Washington as first President of the 


United States and only 16 years after 
the signing of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, has a deep patriotic interest 
in the preservation of our glorious Lib- 
erty Bell and other historic relics now 
housed in the venerable group of build- 
ings in Independence Square. 

Plans for the shelter have been pre- 
pared by George Wharton Pepper, archi- 
tect. in cooperation with Thomas Pym 
Cope, chairman of the committee for the 


preservation of historic relics of the 
American Institute of Architects. The 
vault will be built under the present 


resting place of the Liberty Bell in Inde- 
pendence Hall, facing the south side of 
Independence Square, and directly be- 
neath the historic tower in which it was 
hung originally in 1753. 
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The Liberty Bell and its original black 
walnut frame and standard will rest on a 
platform elevator, raised to floor level. 
In the event of an air-raid warning, fire 
er any other hazard, the platform and 
well can be lowered quickly into the 
ground. Armor plate and concrete doors 
cover the opening as the bell descends, 
tc protect the top of the vault against 
bomb hits. The underground shelter will 
be encased in armor plate and concrete 
and will be so built that after the danger 
shal] have passed, the platform can rise 
again slowly to the surface, lifting the 
bell back to its original site, as the armor 
plate and concrete doors covering the 
top slide back into the vault. 

The plans were presented originally to 
Mayor Samuel by John A Diemand, pres- 
ident of the Insurance Company of 
North America. In accepting the North 
America’s gift, subject to approval by the 
City Council of Philadelphia, the mayor 
said: 

This is a notable contribution to the Na- 
tion’s war effort. It solves in a safe and 
practical way, the problem of what to do 
with the Liberty Bell in case of air raids or 
any other emergency. Protection of the bell 
is a vital concern to every loyal American, 
not only in wartime but in peacetime as well. 
I thank the Insurance Company of North 
America, on behalf of the city of Philadelphia 
and the Nation, for its splendid patriotic 
spirit. 


City council gave its unanimous ap- 
proval to the mayor’s acceptance of the 
North America’s offer in a resolution 
which called for the creation of a special 
joint board to supervise construction of 
the Liberty Bel: shelter. 

Representing the city of Philadelphia 
on this board are Mayor Samuel, chair- 
man; Director Neeson, department of 
public works; Walter Antrim, director of 
department of city architecture; Cit; 
Solicitor Francis F Burch; Chief Howard 
W. Murphey, bureau of city property, and 
Chief Thomas Buckley, department of 
engineering, surveys and zoning. 

Representing the Insurance Co. of 
North America on the joint board are 
Benjamin Rush, chairman; Edward Hop- 
kinson, Jr., Drexel & Co.; P. C. Staples, 
president, the Bell Telephone Co. of 
Pennsylvania; Horace P. Liversidge, pres- 
ident, Philadelphia Electric Co., and John 
A. Diemand, president, Insurance Co. of 
North America. 

Boiled down to esSentials, the history 
of the historic Liberty Bell is this: The 
Assembly of the Province of Pennsylvania 
sent to England for a bell for the new 
State House in Philadelphia. Isaac Nor- 
ris, chairman of the superintendents, sent 
the order, directed the lettering, which 
was to be: 

Proclaim liberty through 
all the inhabitants thereof 


And below this: 

By order of the Assembly of the Province of 
Pennsylvania for the State House in the city 
Of Philadelphia, 1752 


When the bell arrived and 
tested for sound it cracked. 
bell was ordered from England, 
it was thought that the original 


all the land to 


was being 

Another 
and 
bell 


' 





would be sent back for salvage. ut it 
wasn’t. 

Two American workmen, John Pass and 
Charles Stow, Jr., melted and remolded 
the origina! bell, but was “teized” by their 
fellows because of the sound of the bell. 
It was said they had added too much 
copper. So they melted it again and cast 
it. They noted the year as 1753 instead 


of 1752, and they substituted their own 


names for those of the Finglish bell 
founders. 
Neither this bell nor the second bell 


which came over from England was 
wholly satisfactory, but the American- 
cast bell suffered little by comparison and 
was placed in the steeple of the state- 
house. The second bell, after serving for 
a time as a statehouse clock, was given to 
a Philadelphia church in 1828 and was 
destroyed by fire May 8, 1844, leaving the 
Liberty Bell in sole possession of all 
honors. 

Only once since the revered Liberty 
Bell was first hung in Independence Hall 
in 1753 was it ever removed from the 
building to safeguard it during wartimes. 
That was during the Revolutionary War, 
on €eptember 18, 1777, when the British 
Army was about to occupy Philadelphia. 
The Liberty Bell was removed from the 
statehouse and conveyed with the heavy 
baggage of the American Army in a sup- 
ply train of 700 wagons, guarded by 200 
Cavalry mounted troops, to Allentown, 
Pa., where it was hidden in Zion’s Church 
until June 27, 1778, when it was returned 
to Philadelphia and rehung in the tower 
of Independence Hall. 

I feel that no amount of sympathy or 
explanation ever could compensate the 
American people for any damage to this 
outstanding symbol of American freedom 
and liberty. I am sure you will agree 
that the Insurance Co. of North America 
has earned the gratitude of all Americans 
for this splendid, patriotic contribution 
to the protection of the Nation’s greatest 
historic shrine—our own Liberty Bell. 





Fifth Columnists of the Power Trust 


REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 


THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
1942 


Thursday, April 23 
Mississippi. 


Mr. RANKIN of 
Speaker, it is apparent th the fifth 
columnists of the power trust are using 
every means at their disposal to try to 
destroy the power program of this ad- 
ministration, which up to date has to its 
credit the greatest economic accomplish- 
ments in the history of this Republic 

These facts were brought out the othe: 
day in the address of the gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. Etuis] when he showed 
that one man on the Federal pay roll 
who is also mixed up with a certain largé 
holding company, had been attempting 
to undermine and destroy the Rural 
Electrification Administration. 


IN 


Mr. 


at 
GL 


| 
i 
| 
| 
' 
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We have had these same attacks on 
the Tennessee Valley Authority. W«s 
have seen these same influences attempt 
to block the administration’s effort to 
develop the water power of the Whit 
River, the St. Lawrence River, the Co- 
lumbia River, and every other river in 
this country in which there is an appre- 
ciable amount of undeveloped wate! 
power. 
We have seen theSe same elements 


aided and abetted by a few 


viduals in the Department of Agriculture 
striving to destroy the Rural El 


tion 


has done more for 


country 


ot 


done for 
farmers of the Nation 


in the 
her agency of 
them 


la St 


in 


Administration—an agency 


the farmers 

7 years 
a generation 
know 


they will see to it that the Rw 


trification Administr 


stroyed. They are 


ation 
go 


is 
ing 


ni 


not to 


thi 


2 


jealous indi- 


trifica- 


that 
of 


than any 
this Government 


Ths 


. 
this 


hac 
bla 


and 


1 Elec- 


rt 


de- 
permit 
these selfish interests to block our rural 
electrification program until we electrify 


A 


every farm home in America at rates th: 
farmers can afford to pay. 

These adverse influences are being 
supported by a certain element of the 
press that seems to be more interested 
in the incomes of the power interests 


than they are in the rates the power con- 
armers 


sumers have to pay, 


getting any electricity at all. 
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housing units Other a] 
irrigation project, hat coal mine, peat 
mine, sugar refinery. feed mill and sawmill 
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Washington and is now trying to drape 
itself in the American flag and shout 
“patriotism” while carrying on its vicious 
practices. That is old stuff to the Amer- 
ican people. They saw that during the 
other war. They want some real patriot- 
ism manifested, such as will give them re- 
lief from these exorbitant overcharges 
and enable them to enjoy an abundant 
| use of one of God’s richest gifts to man- 
| kind, the electric energy of the Nation. 





More About the Fighting Middle West 


SEXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CARL T. CURTIS 


OF NEBE 
REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 28, 1942 

Mr. CURTIS Mr. Speaker, I am 
pleased to report the unusual success of 
the newsboys in selling War Stamps and 
Bonds in Hastings, Nebr. These boys are 
carriers for the Hastings Daily Tribune, 


ASKA 


IN THE HOUSE OF 


the newspaper that won the National 
Editorial Association award in 1940 as 
America’s outstanding small city daily 


newspaper. The population of Hastings 


| as shown by the last census is 15,145. 
This city, like many. many others, has 
had its ups and downs. For a long period 


this territory there were 
aised at all. 

newsboys speaks 
Hastings and for 
thorough 
stamps 
end my remarks 


of time in no 
agricultural crops ! 
The success of thesé 
well for the people of 
the patriotism. loyalty 
work of the boys who sold 
and bond I wish to ext 
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by inc’uding an article from the Hastings 
Daily Tribune for April 22. 1942: 
| TRIBUNE CARRIER BOY ELL DEFENSE STAMPS 
BONDS, TOTAL OF $ 69 
Sale f Defense stamps and bor 
by Da Ir c er boys 
f 695, the « 1 ! 
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$1,1¢ I ne Don 
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nk E d I f $2 2 s second 
1 Lou Ss tl th $1,773.30 
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supply, and defense 


Taxes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, April 28 (legislative day of 
Monday, March 30), 1942 


Mr. BYRD. Mr President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to insert in the Appendix 
of the Recorp a very able speech made 
by the Honorable Jonn W. Hanes, former 
Under Secretary of the Treasury, before 
the American Society of Newspaper Edi- 
tors in New York on April 17 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


I have accepted this assignment, because I 
think it is a rare privilege to appear before 
this distinguished body of patriotic Ameri- 
cans now doing such a valiant job trying to 
keep this country on the right track 

I do not come before you either as an 
economist or as a tax expert. I am a plain 
businessma.1 who has had a rare opportu- 
nity of expressing his interest in govern- 


ment, and it is a continuation of that in- 
terest in its problems that prompts me to 
come he today 

I think we are in a tragic period. On 





1 to satisfy anyone. I 


war should be enous 
] the business 


should proceed with 


of fighting th Japs and Germans, and stop 
fighting amongst ourselves 

I think it is d iceful the way we are 
abusing each othe labor, industry, govern- 
ment—each p the finger at the othe1 
saying, “It’s your fault.” Whose fault it i 
I consider last year’s bird nest. We have a 
job to d Let’s go forward and stop look- 
ing backward 

Symptomatic of this disease called pass- 
ing the buck is the attack on Jesse Jones 


fostered by a certain 
lam him for the 
dastardly crime 


being group 


shortage. 


trying to 
What 


rubber 








Here is a public servant who for 10 years, 
in the face of terrific odds, has loaned bil- 
lions of your oney with a conscientious 
devotion to du ver surpassed in our his- 
tory He ha yyed the confidence of 
Cc res nd of our people. He is no more 


responsible for the rubber shortage than you 
I call upon you as fair-minded Americans to 
the cudgels in his defense 

came here to talk taxes 


When anyone mentions taxation we ar‘ 


in our hands up and call fol 
an I am going to try to show 
you ject is not such a compli- 
cated res three thir 























Since that time we have passed successively 
from a peacetime economy to a defense econ- 
omy—to a war economy—and the yield from 
these same sources for this year will amount 
to about $18,000,000,000 


What are these sources? In 1938 they 
were: 
Millions 
(39 oe = Ba in ks nie sw ceo 359 
(23) TD DO ORE. ok. inn ntccin sn 417 
(3) Deemowes Meme... . <2. ccwkn ncn 1, 300 
(4) Corporate income................ 1, 400 
(6) MUGS TRMOG Kn. - 2os c een nnue- 2, 023 
- he as haeheticadetaler 5, 499 
Boca te tibdciecittas seeccwceinne 743 
I Tid ninth a edeiielh ied dhians shoe wekenibtingis 6, 242 


From last year’s taxes we will receive about 
the same from customs and the estate and 
gift taxes, but from corporations and the 
same group of individuals we will collect over 
$11,000,000,000, and from the excises about 
three and five-tenths billion dollars, and from 
social security, or pay-roll taxes, about one 
and five-tenths billion dollars. 

In other words the great increase has come 
from corporations and individuals. 

Now, let’s carry these two sources to their 
limit. Suppose you take all the 
income of all the people in the United States 


»¢ 
C 
get 


absolute 


over $10,000 per year. You would $3,- 
000,000,000. 

Then take all the net income of all the 
530,000 corporations in the United States. 


On the 1941 figures you would get $13,000,- 
000,600. 

That totals $16,000,000,000, and you have 
ely confiscated the big source of revenue. 
That brings me to the inescapable conclu- 
sion that we must find new sources. 

There are two possibilities, and before we 
re through I think we must come to both 

them: 

Graduated sales tax 

(2) Wipe out the personal exemptions. 

Let us examine for a moment the proposals 
made by the Secretary of the Treasury. 

(1) He recommends that the corporation 
normal and surtax be increased to 55 percent, 
and that the excess-profits tax be increased 
by 15 percent in each bracket, making a 
maximum excess-profits tax of 70 percent. 
From these sources he contemplates raising 
$3 000,000,000 
(2) He proposes to raise $3,000,000,000 more 

mn the personal income taxes, without 
wering the exemptions 
(3) increase of $300,000,000 
estate and gift taxes 
4) An increase of 
ise taxes. 

He also suggested the removal of certain 
items which he called “special ” 
They are: 


1) Tax-exempt securities—those outstand- 


sl 


(1) 


ir 


An in the 


$1,500,000,000 from the 


exc 


privileges. 


ing as well as future issues. 

(2) Percentage depletion 

(3) Mandatory joint returns. 

(4) Treatment of capital gains 

I do not think this is the time for any of 
us to complain about high taxes, or the rate 
of taxation upon corporations or individuals 
Whatever this war is going to cost we are 
willing to pay. Further, when we are Call- 
: upon the flower of our youth for the 
extreme sacrifice, any suggestion of our un- 
willingness to bear the monetary burden is 
unthinkable 

Therefore I maintain that American in- 


lustry should only concern itself with the 
methed of imposing the high burden and 
hot in the amount collected. On the other 
nd, it is the responsibility of the Congress 
and those charged with drawing this tax bill 
o be absolutely certain that through the 
neidence of the taxes they will do nothing 

impair the continuity of the steady flow 
of funds into the United States Treasury. 
It is not the maximum collection of funds 
at any given moment that is important. On 


4 


the contrary, it is the continuity of the maxi- 








mum flow over a period of years that will 
count. 

The keynote to this approach has already 
been sounded by the Honorable Roserrt L. 
DovecHtTon, chairman of the Weys and Means 
Committee of the House of Representatives, 
when he said recently, “We must preserve our 
cherished basic principles and warm thé 
hearts of our men who fight by keeping the 
home fires burning to the end that they will 
have something to come back to after the war 
is won and over. The right of a democratic 
people to live and move and have their being 
in a free world.” 

What Chairman DovuGuHurTon is saying to the 
American people here is, in effect, that the 
responsibility is upon us to so frame the tax 
laws that we will strengthen, and not weaken, 
the great industrial backbone of the Nation, 
so that when the war is over these men will 
find jobs awaiting them in American indus- 


try, having converted itself to its normal 
peacetime pursuits. 
I think there is one most vital matter 


which, if properly handled in this tax bill, 
will bring about the result desired by Chair- 
man DOUGHTON as well as the rest of us. 
If I were called upon to point out just one 
feature of the tax bill which would do more 
to bring about that result than any other 
thing, it would be this: 

You and I know that our whole economic 
system is founded upon credit. Credit in 
turn is founded upon character and capacity 
to repay. As we go into these enormously 
increased rates upom corporations, the ca- 
pacity to repay borrowed money is materially 
decreased, if not eliminated. While I have 
not arrived at the final formula, I am posi- 
tive that some relief must be provided in this 
bill for corporations now in debt, or forced 
by rising prices and increased inventories to 
seek credit at banks 

Suppose, for instance, we should say that 
25 percent of net corporate earnings would 


be tax exempt, provided such funds were 
used for payment of bank debt, trade cred- 
itor debt, or bond indebtedness. This woulc 


to 


provide the banks with a real incentive 


lend, with assurance that if the corporate 
earnings were maintained their bank loans 
would surely be paid. More important, it 


would provide corporations with the incentive 
to repay debt to the maximum lim the 
exemption 

I am firmly convinced of one 
that is that when this war is we are 
surely going to have an enormous public 
debt. At that time it seems to me so clear 
to permit of no argument that we should 
exert every effort toward having the mini- 
mum private debt hanging over the economic 
system. 

This is a long-range view, but bear in mind 
that when this war is over the private enter- 
prise system, if it is going to be maintained 
must be on a rock-bottom, solid foundation 
with the minimum debt overhanging it, or 
it is not going to be able to absorb the shock 
of reconversion to its peacetime efforts 

This, I feel, is far more important than 


iit of 


and 


thing, 


over 


as 





any other single feature of the oncor ¢ ix 
program, and if it is not handled properly 
will cause a most serious dislocation in our 
whole economic picture. 

— 





Help for Small Manufacturers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 28, 1942 
Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
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REcorRD, I include a letter fi Mr. F. A. 
Kavan, secretary treasurer of the Kerri- 
hard Co. of Red Oak, Iowa. 


ave ne everything possible to as- 
I have do veryth dle t 


sist this very reputable company, as I 
have others in an effort that they might 
be awarded a war contract so that they 
may continue in business, but to date 
such efforts seem almost wholly in vain. 
Of course, Congress has, because of our 
war effort, delegated most of its pow 

to the President and he in turn has re- 
delegated that power to others piece- 
meal to the end that Congress is now 
almost completely helpless to do what 
many citizens of this Nation are asking 


them to do, but at least we can pass a bill 


to give relief to such companies as the 
Kerrihard Co. and thousands of other 
people in the same plight, and then plead 


with those who have the power to admin- 
ister the law, to give them the consider- 
ation which they so sorely need and 
deserve. Mr. Speaker, I doubt there is a 
person in my district who i: ready 
and willing to do everything necessary to 
win the war, but let us not let the 
small industries and businessmen suff 
unnecessarily if it can safely be a' 
for, after all, they are the keystone in 
business structure. 
THE KERRIHARD C¢ 
Red Oak, Iowa, April ! 
Ben F. JENSEN 

House of Representative 
Washingt 
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DEAR MR. JENSEN: 

for sending us a 
|} help for the small manufacturer I reac 
this through very carefully and if it 

be put into effect as intended, I believe 
} would do this country ; i 
|} course, it would have to be } t 
immediately to help out smal] concerns like 

ourselves 
Now that practically 
“frozen,” especially the furna 
equipment 
Approximately 
business has come fron e furnaces, 
you might know how this is goi1 to 
us from now on We hat juite a 
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lp conditions. I 
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nproving conditi 
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1ereby small manufacti 
a war-productic 
night, without adding any greate 
to the present production | 
|} discussed my plans with several sm manu 
facturers 
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and everyone has agreed th the. 
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| I believe, as the thing e 1 

i} small manufacturers are ; 
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out our own problems. whereas large organi- 
zations in a great many cases have help from 
the National Government. both in finance 
and otherwise I don't believe it is fair that 
we have to sacrifice our capital, our property, 
and our investments which mean just as 
much to us as the investments of large con- 
cerns Of course, I realize there is nothing 
much that can be done about this. These are 
just the plain facts as we are facing them 
Dow 

Now that they have started to negotiate 
contracts, we have not received a single bid 
for so long that I don’t even know what a bid 
looks iike any more. I have tried to find out 
from every source that I know of where we 
could go to Negotiate a contract, and so far 
have had no result In fact, they don’t even 
answer my letters any more. [ was in hope 
that Donala Nelson would do something in 
favor of the small concerns, but I have a 
letter here written to me from one of the men 
that represents small business in this part of 
the country. This mau happened to be on a 
committee of smal] business, and I am going 
to quote from the letter I received from him 
the other day: “Mr Harrison made it prac- 
tically clear that Mr. Nelson wants no part 
of the smal] business, which we already know 
but hated to be twwld.” The letter goes on 
telling all the other stumbles and blocks 
that are in the way of this committee to get 
anything done. You don’t know how dis- 
couraging it is to us to see our business and 
Our investments crumble away before our own 
eyes, and yet the welfare of the entire Nation 


is at stake for lack of war materials, and I 
believe we can make more than our share of 
these materia’s if we just had a chance. 

One thing I would like to have you do for 


us is to find ou to what extent the “freez- 
of these furnaces is really going to affect 
us I have orders for three furnaces right 
n will not ship them because I have 
received no information regarding this new 
law, and I am not taking any chances until I 
know the rules and regulations If you can 
f from Washington what this law con- 
send me a copy 

event ‘that you see any bright spot 


w but 


ts of, please 


In the 





anywhere in hopes of getting any business, 
let me know at onc as our hopes now are 
getting pretty slim of staying in business very 
much rer 
rhanking you for the many past favors, 
we ¢é 
V uly your 
THE KERRIHARD Co., 
F. A. KAvan, 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Grant and the Peace 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF b 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 28, 1942 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
r leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 





rom the Chicago Daily Tribune of April 
27, 1942 
GRANT AND THE PEACI 
I 
ei nt} 
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fe us ever |] consider his part in 
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TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Grant possessed that finest of all attri- 
butes—magnanimity. When the South was 
exhausted and defeated he stood between its 
beaten military leaders and vindictive men in 
the North who called for their punishment. 
After the assassination of Lincoln he was the 
only man with the power, the purpose, and 
the courage to defend the leaders of the lost 
cause. 

Not only by genius in arms did Grant pre- 
serve the Union but by greatness of spirit. 
All present-day Americans, whether of the 
North or of the South, are indebted to him 
that the old hatreds died out so soon and that 
the Union became again not merely a confed- 
eration of States held together by words and 
by force but a union of people with an un- 
divided loyalty and purpose. 

Grant's services in the cause of a just and 
lasting peace need to be remembered espe- 
cially now when we are in the midst of an- 
other war. The world after that war will be 
bleeding and torn, and when men recall the 
monstrous acts of our enemies some of them 
are sure to demand a Carthaginian peace. 
Grant, too, was subjected to this clamor, but 
he took the position that if the views of 
those insisting upon a peace of hate should 
prevail, the injuries of the peace might be 
more damaging to the Nation than the 
wounds of the war and nothing could budge 
him from that stand 

The peace was initiated by Grant at Appo- 
mattox courthouse when on April 7, 1865, he 
sent to Robert E. Lee this note: “General, 
the result of the last week must convince 
you of the hopelessness of further resistance 
on the part of the army of northern Virginia. 
I feel that it is so and regard it as my duty 
to shift from myself the responsibility of 
any further effusion of blood by asking of 
you the surrender of that portion of the 
Confederate States Army known as the army 
of northern Virginia.” 

It was not until April 9 that General Lee, 
after all hope of escape hrd failed, consented 
to meet Grant and discuss terms. Those 
who were present at the meeting relate that 
Grant, victorious and the absolute master 
seemed sad and depressed, and that Lee more 
than once was compelled to direct his atten- 
tion to the business that had brought them 
together 

The terms were The officers and 
of Lee’s army were released on their 
parole not to take up arms again until prop- 
erly exchanged. The officers were permitted 
to retain their sidearms, horses, and baggage 
The.men were permitted to take away their 
horses in order to reestablish themselves on 
their farms. The hungry men received 
tions from Grant’s Beeves from his 
own army were into the Confederate 
camp. And finally, Grant pledged that each 
officer and man should be permitted to re- 
his home, “not to be disturbed by 
United States authority so long as they ob- 
serve their parole and the laws in force where 
they may reside.’ 

It was this stipulation that was questioned 
when the conflict veen President Johnson 
and Congress later reached white heat. The 
President had been criticized greatly for not 
having brought the southern military leaders 
to trial and to punishment. The Judiciary 
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Committee of the House called Grant as a 
witness July 18, 1867. He faced a committee 
of northern men. He had defended the North 


turn to defend the 
retaliatory exactions 

Grant testified that he had frequently been 
compelled to even with Johnson, 
Lee and other paroled officers, but he said 
that his position always had been that the 
southerners were not subject to punishment 
they did not violate their parole. 
“Did the President insist that General Lee 
should be tried for treason?” Grant was asked. 


in the was his 


South 


war, how lit 


against harsh, 


intercede 


ial 


is long as 






“He contended for it.’ Grant replied. “I in- 
sisted on it that General Lee would never 
have surrendered his army and given up all 


heir arms if he had supposed that after sur- 


~~ Sem iilti stnemamaapcov on One aoa eee eee 





render he was going to be tried for treason 
and hanged.” 

Grant told of recommending a number of 
the cefeated southern generals to Johnson 
for pardon. Among them were Generals 
Longstreet, George H. Stuart, P. D. Roddy, 
Lee, Johnston, and J. G. French, the latter 
one of Grant’s classmates at West Point. In 
al) of hic argument with the President, 
Grant said, the issue was between Johnson's 
argument that “the time must come when 
they could be tried and punished” and 
Grant’s contention that “the time could not 
come except by a violation of their parole.” 

If Grant had not prevailed the process of 
reconstruction and reconciliation might have 
been immeasurably retarded. When the 
peacemakers of our day come to the confer- 
ence table they should remember that Amer- 
ica, victorious ir war is by tradition mag- 
nanimous to the beaten and disarmed foe. 
We cannot permit Hitler or Mussolini ever 
again to erdanger the world’s peace, but as 
for the men and women of the defeated na- 
tions they are, like us, bound to this planet. 
The Civil War showed that peoples in bitter 
opposition through a long war can yet grow 
up together in justice and good will if there 
are those among them great enough to set 
the example. 





Arizona Optimists Speak Out 





XTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN R. MURDOCK 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 28, 1942 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, of 
many expressions coming from my con- 
stituents pertaining to the present crisis, 
analyzing its seriousness and calling for 
patriotic self-sacrificing action, one of 
the strongest is from the Optimist Club 
of Tucson, Ariz. Under permission to 
extend my remarks in the REecorpD, I am 
inserting this statement and the accom- 
panying resolutions by this group of 
thoughtful American citizens in Arizona 
who hope to stir us to the right kind of 
measures based on correct information 
and patriotic spirit. This expression is 
but one of many I have received from 
such service clubs and no doubt fairly 
represents the feeling and attitude of 
our citizens. 

The statement is as follows: 

Whereas thousands of our drafted boys 
are now fighting and dying on our many 
battle fronts, fighting until they fall from 
exhaustion or from enemy bullets, and with 
no thought of hours or pay, and since they 
are losing their lives because of lack of planes 
and other equipment and for the lack of 
ships to carry such equipment; and since it 
appears that the men on Java and Bataan 
have about as much chance as the boys at the 
Alamo had; and since in the near future 
these thousands of dead will mount into hun- 
dreds of thousands or more perhaps; and 
since Donald Nelson reports that even yet 
we may, by throwing ourselves into the fac- 
tories and assembly lines, double our produc- 
tion, and, if this be true, then the failure to 
so double it will not only be treason to our 
country, but an indifference which amounts 
to the betrayal of those who are about to 
die for us; and since we know that our Gov- 
ernment is so powerful that it can draft 
whomsoever it will for the front lines—draft 
them not only to work and sweat and fight 
to exhaustion, but also to lay down their lives 
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for the rest of us—and if this be true, then | Calls Farmers “Chumps” ! ing of the Fort Gibson and Markham Ferry 
surely it cannot be that we are so weak that | Dams. The article stated that “the g 

we may not compel, if necessary, the manu- or j 
facture of this equipment, as requested by 
Nelson. It cannot be that we are not strong 
enough to say to men they must work beyond 
40 hours a week, and that they no longer can 


unanimously adopted a strongly worded res- 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS olution insisting that the plans drawn by the 
United States Army engineers not be tam- 
pered with.” 


HON. WILLIAM G. STRATTON = |! may be interesting for you to know that 





OF 





leave off Saturday, Sunday, hcolid: and | at a meeting in Washington this |} week 
night shifts and strike when and where they | OF ILLINOIS the representatives of the United States 
will in defense industry while the others we | IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES Army engineers stated, “Had the Engineer 
, have drafted die for the want of the things | ‘aes Corns been aware of the need for power in 
we can manufacture. Can it be said that we | Tuesday, April 28, 1942 the Oklahoma area, they wou have - 
can have all of the men necessary at the | signed the dams in accordar witl } 


front, but only half of what it takes behind | Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, by plans of the Federal Work 

the lines? Is it possible we have not, or will | Umanimous consent of my colleagues to th n theirs.” 

not use, the means to preserve ourselves? | extend my remarks in the Recorp, I am The article in the World refers t tate- 
; We think not, because preservation is the first | inserting an editorial which appeared in ment of Mr. N. R. Graham, quoting hin ; 
; law of nature, and because we can and will | the April 23, 1942, issue of the Minonk sayin, that nc} 







































































i command whomsoever when and where we | ne aa Ta “are attempting to slip in the back a , 
may: Therefore be it | (ill.) News-Dispatch. a iacane ans of the dam (Fort ¢ tbe ) 
Resolved, That we, the members of the The Chicago Sun of last Sunday in an edi- to increase power facil ind - 
Optimist Club of Tucson, Ariz., in meeting torial calls the people of Woodford County inate flood control i e tl > 
assembled, by the ancient right of petition, | “chumps” because they did not all vote in the plans submitted by the Federal Works 
implore our Government to use all of the primary on April 14 and defeat Brooks, Day, Agency, which were prepared by my organi- 
means it has at its command to procure full and STRATTON. As an excuse for this dirty at- zation, contemplate the building the « 
production, 24 hours a day, 7 days a week, | tack, the New Deal propaganda sheet started | at this time to produce the maximum of 
865 days a year, for the production of planes, off on the Eureka pumpkin festival | power for the war effort, provide a sut n- 
tanks, arms, ammunition, and shipping until As a matter of fact, the percentage of vote | tia] amount of flood control, and make pro- 
we have a never ending stream of production in Woodford County was well up to the aver- vision that the dams mav b ter } . 
which is being transpcerted to all of our fight- age in the State and had not our farmers | accomplish ‘the full objectiv 4 Army 
; ing fronts. That capital and labor, rich and | been right in the midst of oat sowing the vote engineers for flood control N can 
{ poor, high and low, all be required (since would have been much larger and likewise justify building flood-control wor! as a 
they have heretofore been politely and -pa- the majorities of Brooks, Day, and STRATTON war emergency. Power is necessary to man- 
tiently requested) to contribute whatever is Our farmer-oat sowers may be “chumps” in | ufacture the munitions and instrume 
necessary, even to their utmost, to produce | the eyes of this Chicage newspaper, but they, | war 
the goods that will win this war; and be it at least, know the name of their Congressman. The Army engineers, in the 
further Dr. Gallup's recent poll gave Chicago a | Fort Gibson Dam dated Februa 1 12 
Resolved, That since our boys at the front grade of less than 23 percent and the farmers made the following stater 
can fight for months with no bed but the | a grade of 67 percent. We may be “chumps,” “Considering constru : } 
earth, and without time to so much as re- | bUt we are not ignoramuses. We know what Gibson and Markham Ferry | ! 
move their clothes, and in imminent danger we are doing and we can assure this Chicago | understanding of the mem! f the B da 
of destruction all of the time, that we be- | Newspaper that the stay-at-homes were not | that the sole reason these 
lieve that men making good profits or good | against Brooks, Day. and STRATTON consideration at this time is the ©’ to 
wages, with their privileges of home and all | The talk about machine politics down in produce power, and for this re n the proj- 
its comforts, besides the thousands of other | this rural county is silly, to say the least ects are to be completed it rtest 
blessings, can well afford to work until they Here every person votes as he pleases unmo- feasible time so that the é ( will 
fall in their tracks, and include at least | lested, and his vote is not only counted but | be generated by these proj ' . 
double the hours that some of them are now honestly recorded We need no advice from able f defen 1S I 
working, and that all of us can forego privi- Marshall Field 3d and his Tennessee editor as possible.” 
leges for the duration or suffer any other | to how to vote. In townships where no so- The hearings before the cong: ! - 
privileges or make sacrifices necessary to win called pay roller resides the vote was still 5 to mittee prior to the app: 
this war: and be i+ further | 1 against the New Deal for the Fort Gibson and M I 
Resolved, That our boys will be imperiled “Perhaps,” reads the editorial, ‘ he brought out the same fact—tl ul pro- 
and perhaps destroyed a year from now be- frost is on the pumpkin next November last | Priation for these dan it th { 
cause of these shortages unless such Tuesday’s stay-at-homes will remember to only be justified because t 
production is doubled at nce: that we urge vote.” Yes they will vote, and if we may iuce power! which is ¢ ential f l 
the Congress and the Pre lent t t they hazard a guess, Brooks will have about half a Ww effort 
immediately pass i keep on passing such million majority and Day and StrattTon will I have lwavs v1 
legislation as will ximum produc- be close behind. Don't kid yourselves that chief functions of the T 
tion, and thereby not on ve our sons at your paper has any influence down in Wocd- Commerce was to try to induc 
the front, but our own li a ll that ford County, because it “hain’t.” to move into north t OK 
of our Nation, and our way of life; and be it | | industries that require power I t I A 
further | tions can be moved into northeast ¢ 
Resolved, That we believe we are losing BS " 
this war, nct on the battlefront, but on the | Fort Gibson and Markham Ferry Dams 
production front, and unless there are radi- | 
cal changes, and at once, so as to double this i : 
production, we will probably go on losing EXTENSION OF REMARKS S 4 
this war; and we further know that if it OF | : p 
were reported to us that by night our sons | ie : 
were drowning or trapped in a burning | HON. TACK NICHOLS =: - 
building, we would not limit our hours for | 
the rescue, nor wait until the dawn of day OF OKLAHOMA 
Hitler has said democracies cannot act, and IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
would always be too late. It seems so far he | 
has been correct. And, as has been so well | Tuesday, April 28, 1942 
said, “W st stop i1king about what we ns s 
ies do t hong nemy * 1943, ar d Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, under li? nd nt} 1} : 
start thinking about what we are going to | leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- os et page ae 
do to him in April 1942. We must make | ORD, I include the following letter: Seneeameea lack of aide ra 
today the things we would be making GRAND RIVER PROJECT The War Production B 
next year,” and t& his end w urge our Vinita, Okla., AJ 1, 1942 in Wash on 1 
Government to take every necessary step to BOARD OF DIRECTORS, tated that if M 
immediately produce to fully use every Chamber of Commerce G n Dams could b 
day of these 9 silver montl as outlined to Tulsa, Okla plan: them, f 1 - 
us by Mr Nelson GENTLEMEN: I noticed in the Tulsa World ment at this time 1 
Unanimously approved and adopted by the of April 21 an article headed “Tulsans de- flood control, they 
membership of the Optimist Club of Tucson mand ‘hands off dam’” and quoting from a tion of both dam 
in session at the Pioneer Hotel on Tuesday, | resolution of the waterways committee of the tion of the Fort Gib D ) 
March 31, 1942 | chamber of commerce relative to the bulld- | full height planned by the A € 3, 
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since twice as much power could be available 
for the same amount of critical materials 
involved. If that is not the final decision, 
then neither dam will be built at this time, in 
my opinion, and if neither dam is built we 
may be sure that we have reached our limit 
in war industry in this area. 

The article in the World stated that “under 
the revised plaa, as explained to the com- 
mittee, the first 89 feet would be devoted to 
dead storage; the next 37.5 feet devoted to 
power storage; and only 2.5 feet would be 
reserved for flood control.” This would add 
up to make the total depth of water behind 
the dam 129 feet. This is obviously incorrect 
since the total height of the dam planned by 
us to be built at this time is 75 feet, 70 feet 
of which would be devoted to dead storage 
and power and 5 feet for flood control now 
with provision for later raising the dam to 
provide an additional 22 feet for flood storage. 

There has been much to do in the news- 
papers about the Grand River Dam project 
furnishing power for an aluminum plant in 
Arkansas, with arguments that the power 
produced in Oklahoma should be used only 
for the benefit of Oklahoma industries, and 
yet at the same time the same people are 
complaining that this project denied flcood- 
control facilities in the construction of their 
dam to the benefit of Arkansas and Missis- 
sippi. If flood control should be for the na- 
tional benefit, why should not power? Why 
have State lines in a national war effort? 

It strikes me that the flood-control en- 
thusiasts of the chamber of commerce are 
suggesting a policy which can only react 
against development of northeast Oklahoma 
at this time. Certainly ficod-control benefits 
in the lower Arkansas and Mississippi Rivers 
will not help this section of the State. More 
power and more industries will help north- 
east Oklahoma (at the same time contribut- 
ing materially to the success of the national 


war effort) and complete flood control can 
come along later when we as a nation can 
afford it without interfering with our war 
effort 


W. R. Horway, 
Consulting Engineer. 





The Headache Boys and General 
MacArthur 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 





HON. MARTIN L. SWEENEY 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 28, 1942 


Mr. SWEENEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include an article from the 


‘Yr 


Vachington Times-Herald, of Tuesday, 
April 28, 1942, entitled “‘The Headache 
Boys and General MacArthur.” In pre- 
senting this exposé of attacks by Messrs. 
Pearson and Allen, authors of the Wash- 
ington Merry-Go-Round, the publisher 
of this prominent newspaper performs a 
service to the community and the Na- 
tion, in defending the reputation of the 
man of the hour, Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur, and without comment registers a 
scathing indictment against these anemic 
patriots, who heretofore have made their 
living smearing public characters like 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur and others. 
THE HEADACHE M ARTHUR 

Our readers may inquire why Pearson and 
a period of years, have by false 


BOYS AND GENERAL 


Allen, ove 
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See 


and sneering innuendo attempted to smear 
the reputation of a great man, General Mac- 
Arthur. 

Well, why a Winchell? 

Why a cockroach? 

—E.P. 

From the book, More Merry-Go-Round, by 
Pearson and Allen: 

“Three blocks away, General Douglas Mac- 
Arthur sat in his limousine in the middle of 
Pennsylvania Avenue. A group of photog- 
raphers approached. 

“*Point down to the troops, General,’ they 
commanded. 

“MacArthur, having stepped 
limousine, obeyed. 

““Now salute, General.’ 

“The General saluted. 

““Now stand beside your horse.’ 

“The mount of the general was brought 
forward. A policeman saluted. 

“*T coyldn’t help overhearing some of the 
ladies in the crowd, General, remark on what 
a fine figure you make in that uniform.’ 


out of his 


“General MacArthur was recipient of 
many letters and telegrams after that. 
* = ® 


One letter read: 

“ “Dear GENERAL: You have done a great job 
and I am going to see that you are rewarded, 
When Congress reconvenes I am going to 
write my Congressman and have him take 
steps to give you another medal. 

“ “This medal will have a ribbon on it, down 
the middie of which will be a broad streak of 
yellow, with a piece of bologny on the end.’” 

In their column: 

“General MacArthur, Chief of Staff, hates 
the Air Corps * * * MacArthur keeps a 
small Japanese fan on his desk * * * 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur, famous as evictor 
of the Bonus Army, has devised a new deco- 
ration for those serving on the General Staff 
of which he is chief. * * * Time after 
time, the State Department has outlined a 
policy only to have it blasted by Army and 
Navy spur-janglers who have taken their 
story direct to the White House. 

“Gen. Douglas MacArthur, dapper Chief 
of Staff * * * Gen. Douglas MacArthur, 
the man who really runs the War Depart- 
ment, has been one of the chief snipers of 
Public Works Czar Ickes * * * Mace 
Arthur, bemedaled Chief of Staff, will retire 


* * at present * * * entitled toa 
19-gun salute * * * when he retires, 
this salute will no longer be accorded 
- = 7 


MacArthur proposed a new law re- 
quiring the 19-gun salute for former chiefs 
Oman: * ' -* 

“His 4-year tour of duty as Chief of Staff 
comes to a close soon. Army custom speci- 
fies that his job should rotate that no gen- 
eral should succeed himself 

“MacArthur, however, feels that he should 
be an exception to this rule. And he has 
been pulling every conceivable wire to this 
end. 

“Wire pulling is one of the general’s great- 
est arts. From his first days in West Point he 
learned how to get ahead in the Army. Son 
of Gen. Arthur MacArthur, young Doug had 
as his chief rival, Ulysses Grant 3d, grand- 
son of the Civil War hero. The mother of 
each lived at West Point to boost her son 
ahead of the other. 

“But, during the World War, MacArthur 
won the confidence of Secretary Newton D. 
Baker, suddenly was promoted from major to 
brigadier general, was the only brigadier gen- 
eral below the grade of colonel to keep his 
temporary war rank afterward. 


“In the Philippines later on MacArthur 
chafed because he wasn't being promoted 
fast enough. He wanted to be a major gen- 
eral. So his wife, now Mrs. Lionel Atwill, 


cabled her stepfather, Edward T. Stotesbury, 
wealthy Philadelphia financier. Stotesbury, 
a heavy contributor to the Republican cam- 
paign chest, hammered on the desk of the 
late John W. Weeks, then Secretary of War, 
and MacArthur got his promotion. 

“But now it is not so easy. 
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“MacArthur got in wrong at the White 
House for the way he slid out of responsi- 
bility for the air-mail fiasco. Also the grand 
jury investigating Aztmy purchases smeared 
him for rowing with Woodring. 

“Congressman CoLiins blames Gen. Doug- 
las MacArthur for handicapping the mech- 
anization of the Army. * * * ‘MacArthur 
wanted a Chinese army, says CoLLINS—‘a lot 
of men and low fire power. * * * We 
don't need a lot of foot soldiers, as Mac- 
Arthur would have us. * * * What our 
Army needs is less gold braid and troiley 
wire on its uniforms and more overalls. Put 
every man in overalls, and you'll have a lot 
better defense than if he has stripes on his 
pants.’ 

“Gen. Douglas MacArthur, swaggering 
Chief of Staff, was riding high, wide, and 
handsome. * * * Harry Woodring, As- 
sistant Secretary of War, is becoming cau- 
tious. * * * As he emerged from his last 
session (before the grandjury) * * * he 
was approached by a group of newsmen. 
‘Sorry,’ said Harry, ‘but General MacArthur 
has told me not to talk. * * * Mac- 
Arthur is Woodring’s subordinate but actu- 
ally runs the War Department. 

“It looks as if the prolonged term of Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur as Chief of Staff is about 
to end * * * will also be remembered 
for his long, ivory cigarette holders, his Jap- 
anese fan, which fluttered in his hand as he 
paced up and down the room. * * * In 
making the appointment (of a new Chief of 
Staff) Roosevelt passed over the recommenda- 
tion of retiring Gen. Douglas MacArthur, who 
favored Gen. George A. Simonds, now Deputy 
Chief of Staff. Because of his age, Simonds 
could have served only 244 years. This cor- 
responds with the time MacArthur expects to 
serve in the Philippines, and would have left 
an opening for him to gratify his cherished 
ambition of serving two terms as Chief of 
Stam. * = © 

“Although General MacArthur’s spectacular 
defense of the Bataan Peninsula gathered all 
the headlines * * * General Wainwright 
should not be criticized for commanding part 
of the battle of Bataan from Corregidor. 
General MacArthur, according to those re- 
turning from the Philippines, also directed 
the Bataan battles from Corregidor. * * * 
By an odd twist of fate, General MacArthur 
is getting supplies today (February 26, 1942) 
from a man whose ambition to become As- 
Sistant Secretary of War, 9 years ago, was 
squelched by MacArthur. * * * He 
wasn't keen about the air arm of the Army 
at that time and abolished the job of an 
Assistant Secretary who would devote all his 
time to promoting the Air Corps. * * *” 

Finally. from Liberty magazine: 

“As the fierce battle around Manila neared 
climax, an old Army friend of Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur remarked: ‘Doug may have to swim 
for it, and he can still do it. But he'll have 
to leave his medals behind.” * * * Total 
estimated weight, 16 pounds 13 ounces. 
* * * ‘There were sarcastic smiles in 
Washington over the new title (of Mac- 
Arthur's), Field Marshal.” 





The People Claim the Right To Make 


Their Own Political Decisions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HAMILTON FISH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 27, 1942 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted me to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include two editorials from 
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newspapers in my district. The one from 
the Newburgh News, of March 3, 1942, 
and the other from the Walden Citizen- 
Herald of April 23, 1942. 

I submit these editorials in reply to at- 
tacks made upon me and my record in 
Congress by people outside of my district. 
The people of my district claim the right 
to make their own political decisions and 
to nominate and elect their own Repre- 
sentative in Congress. 

The editorials are as follows: 

[From the Newburgh (N. Y.) News of March 3, 
1942 | 
GIVE COLONEL FISH HIS DUES 

Put this down for HAMILTON FIsH: He has 
never been a seat warmer or anybody's “yes 
man.” He is a national legislator in the best 
sense of the term. He has never lacked the 
courage of his convictions, and has wielded 
more influence in Congress and the country at 
large than any dozen “average” Congressmen 
taken together. 

If Colonel FisH was an isolationist prior to 
Pearl Harbor, so were 90 percent of the rest 
of us. So also was the administration, which 
Was an appeaser in the bargain. For what 
did Mr. Roosevelt run for a third term except 
to ‘“‘keep us out of war’’? 

Now comes Senator Allan A. Ryan, Jr., with 
the statement, “The people of this district 
expect their Congressman to direct his actions 
to the wholehearted support of our Govern- 
ment’s effort to win the war.” Where does 
he get this stuff? Colonel FisuH not only sup- 
ports the Government 100 percent but offers 
his services in the field. How many of his 
vociferous critics have offered their services 
in the field? 

[From the Walden (N. Y.) Citizen-Herald 
of April 23, 1942] 
OPEN LETTER DIRECTED TO MISS HOPE SPINGARN 
Miss Hore SPINGARN 
Amenia, N. Y. 

DeaR Miss SPINGARN: Every week the past 
month or so we have received a letter from 
one of the officers of the so-called Inde- 
pendent Committee of the Twenty-sixth Dis- 
trict, which has for its purpose to “put Con- 
gressman FisH out of the picture.” A state- 
ment from the committee at the start, stat- 
ing its aims was, possibly, entitled to be 
classed as news and was used as such. 

But, do you suppose for 1 minute that we 
can stand for publishing a letter every week 
from one of your officers, all harping on the 
same old story, containing no news whatever? 
We have our advertising columns for i 
pose. We also notice that only a few of the 
newspapers are “falling” for the propaganda 
Stili there are people who naturally feel there 
is no need paying for something that may be 
obtained for nothing. 

If you want to get rid of Congressman 
Fisu, Miss Spingarn, the easiest possible way 
to accomplish it would be to have some real 
good Democratic new dealer nominated on 
the Democratic ticket to oppose him. That 
would be a fair, square fight—and HAm FisH 
would the tar out of him. But this 


is pur- 


lick 





doesn’t appeal to you, does it? 

Why don’t you come out openly and tell 
that Mr. Fish has no confidence in the New 
Deal and has so expressed himself? That’s an 
issue that is honest 

Why don’t you come out in the Open and 
tell how the “reds” and Communists hate Mr. 
FisH and how they long to put him in his 
political grave? Friends ct the “reds” and 
Communists would be glad to get your help 
On these grounds and maybe they'd help you 
pay your campaign expenses 

Why don't you state that it isn’t becaus¢ 
you have a better man in view that you 
Oppcse Mr. Fish? Why don't you y th 
anybody will be ac | ] t you jus ) 
long as it isn’t Mr. Fish? And that you and 








your associates don’t care how much damage 
you do to the Republican Party? And that 
you expect to keep on the way you have 
started just as long as some of the Repvubli- 
cans may be suckers enough to fall for it? 

Why don’t you come out in the open and 
tell that if the Republicans get a majority 
in Congress (and that’s an even bet at this 
time) that Congressman FIsH would then be 
chairman of the important Rules Committee, 
a position that will be even more powerful 
than the Speaker himself and where he would 
be a bigger pest to the new dealers and “reds” 
than ever? 

But for heaven’s sake, lay off on that charge 
that Mr. FisH is not a good American. That 
kind of stuff doesn’t take—espevially in these 
times when all Americans should stand to- 
gether. We can differ politically, Miss Spin- 
garn, and be honest about it But when we 
start accusing each other of having the wrong 
brand of Americanism it only creates a feeling 
of diszust and distrust. It leaves a bad taste 
and gives comfort to the enemy 

Why nct practice some of *! unity 
President Roosevelt has asked us to use? 
fight ur enemies—not each other. 


that 
To 





Old-Age Security Benefits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


ION. JOSEPH CLARK BALDWIN 


OF NEW YORK 
N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 28, 1942 


Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following resolution of 
the Legislature of the State of New York: 

Whereas the national administration has 
enacted legislation to provide old-age se- 
curity benefits for many of our citizens and 
is contemplating the expansion of the social- 
security program to include other groups not 
now eligible for such benefits; and 

Whereas under the social-security law only 
the employees of covered employers may par- 
ticipate in social-security benefits and only 


the covered employers are required to pay 
social-security tax, the covered employer and 
the covered employee each paying one half 


thereof; and 

Whereas there are in the St of New 
York a great many employees who were for- 
merly covered by the law and were formerly 
eligible benefits thereunder, but who, 
through no action or choice on their part, 
became ineligible under the law when they 
through no action or choice on their part, 
became employees of uncovered employers; 
and 

Whereas a great many of such employees, 


who so became ineligible under the 


for 


social- 


security law, are desirous of being eligible 
thereunder and being covered thereby and 
to participate in social-security benefits, and 


are willing to pay not only the 
employee contributions but al 


of employer contributions wh 





ent employer would have b required to 
pay if such employer were cover inder the 
law: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved (if the senate conc TI he 
Legislature of the State of New York ereb\ 
petitions the Congress of the U 
to amend the Social Securi At I d 
that all employees who were formerly covered 
by the social-security law and who heretofore 
made contributions thereto in the form of 
empioyee tax, and who bet ¢ f e 
through 1 action or choice the part 
may in become eligible under the social- 
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security law for social-security benefits upon 
signifying their willingness to pay, not only 
the amount of employee contributions but 
also the amount of employer contributions 
which their present employer would have 


been required to pay if such employer were 
covered by the law; and be it further 

Resolved (if the senate concur), That a 
copy of this resolution be immediately trans- 
mitted to the President of the United States, 
the secretary of the United States Senate, 
the Clerk of the House of Representat 
and to each Member of the Congress elected 
from the State of New York. 

By order of the assembly: 

ANSLEY B, EBorKowskI, Clerk. 

In senate, March 24, 1942. Concurred in, 
without amendment. 

By order of the senate: 

WILLIAM S 


ives, 


KING, ( 


Pensions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HARRY SAUTHOFF 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 28, 1942 


Mr. SAUTHOFF. Mr. Speaker 
received a letter which conta of 
the best statements on pensions that I 
have ever read. 

The writer of this letter is Mrs. Glenn 
Turner, the wife of a well-known attorney 
in my home city of Madison, Wis. Mrs. 
Turner is one of the best posted women 
on pending legislation, both State and 
Federal, that I have ever met. She is at 
present serving as supervisor and teacher 
trainer of general adult education in the 
State Board of Vocation and Adult Edu- 
cation for the State of Wisconsin, and has 
been conducting one of the most interest- 
ing and instructive radio programs wh‘ch 
it has been my privilege to hear. This 
College of the Air is broadcast ovs 
WHA, a radio station of the State of Wis- 
consin, from its broadcasting rooms on 
the university campus by students in the 
university. It deals with live questions 
and takes excerpts from the debates in 
both Houses of Congress with the 


I have 


n Le 
ins one 


~ 


" 


stu- 
le h 


dents participating in the roles of 
various Senators and Representativ: 

Mrs. Turner is an excellent student 
who takes the scientific attitude rather 


¢ 








than the emotional attitude. Her letter 
follows: 
MapIson, W1s., March 24, 1942 
Hon. Harry SAUTHOF?r, 
House Office Building 
Washingt Dp: ¢ 
DEAR MR. SAUTHOFF: May I im; n your 
patience with a few consideratio1 1 old- 
sior which I feel hav not been 
out very well in the det 2 
perfluous, of cour I e 
ber of the ¢ re ¢ f 
ment of 
n tl country A ] f 
necessal howeve! i | y 
We t n W ne in - 
er p is, justified I l > 
publi Ss a me of ge 3 
vVho had outlived f 
schcolroom. As a teacher, I i to 







































































them from the beginning, not because I do 
not war pension, for I do, but because as 
an American citizen I want an American pen- 
sion and not special-class privilege. I do 
not wal people of Wisconsin, who have 


provided me with a steady job when many 
unable te find work for them- 
contribute toward making my old 
ntil they can afford the same 
lves. That is unjust and 
Moreover, the teachers’ p 
undemocratic not only 
and the taxpayers, 
but ng the teachers themselves, 
the teacher, the 


eater ihe ontribution of the public to 


of t) nm we 


eli- 
teachers 


ary Ol 


sought and re- 
part-contributory, 
h the teachers se- 
ved n better 


de pel which were entirely privilege— 


cemen 

I rt of 

-privilege pensions whit 
} 


red Feder: dg rece an evé 


pensions to 
rouj i 1 e really seriou 

ble ring for the old, which was 
of the bulk of the 
he country to the city and 
machine industry out- 
These two events deprived 
useful work which had been 
oand labor the farm 
blem became more and more press- 
n to pass special laws for 
who could prove a suffi- 
verty. But this special 
not an outright gift, 
eneral relief, but merely a life loan to 
of any property that might be 


B the ting of privilege 
y t+ tonch th 


by the transfer 


b e dev ment of 
the 
e days ol on 
ates beg 
of the ok 
ee of 


the old was 


in 1935 tl Congress passed the 
Security Act, with provisions 
il \ old of the Nation. But 
et up a dual system, with a different type 
treatment for different kinds of people. For 

t e with fairly steady jobs in private in- 
ry and busi set up a national sys- 
subsidized by 

st of 
adminis- 


now by 


Federal Social 


th 
i 


caring for all 


1ess it 
m i ¢ ill l ry pensions 

f yloyer I 
ple there was still the 1 


e, but 


the 





madqde 


ea 
ling the State grant 
which some con- 


ier 


process 
/ one In the last 
through an in- 
; made the aged 
upon society 
the 
and working out 
we have solved it 
cen treating different grouy 
iZe ferentl3 We have lifted one 
oul after I r up into a privileged 
upfortunately for 


) lif the moet rticulat 


wer |} egress. is a tragik 


going 





Bu stead of treating 


ry 11 versal one 





hould be mi 
need because 
They may 
ree of 
much 


y — mes wt 


} ‘ ‘ e ther re 


cing 
sil 

themselves 
with their wn dee 


red with the 





Selrcageatinwenatnet deter nein 








paedtanaeee e 


their lives to pay the employer’s share of the 
pension of the public employee, and as con- 
sumers they contribute all their lives to pay 
the employer’s share of the pension of those 
private employees who have been brought 
under the contributory scheme 

But although they contribute to the secu- 
rity and comfort, to the independeice and 
freedom of the old age of the priviieged 
classes, when it comes to their own old age, 
if they have not been able to save enough 
to live on, they have to sell themselves into 
virtual slavery as well as poverty 

First, they have to surrender their privacy. 
They must give to a welfare worker a com- 
plete accounting as to their possessions and 
income. Second, they have to surrender their 
hope of comfort in their old age. Before 
they can have a pension they must give up 
all they have except a poor little home. 
They are placed on a meager budget made 
out by a woman who probably could not buy 
her clothing alone on what she allows for 
food. clothing, shelter, recreation, and health 


for the pensioner 

It is bad enough to be tied to a rigid 
budget, but that is not the worst. It is 
worse to be tied to a place, to a State. Are 


our teachers of history, who tell their pupils 
about medieval serfdom, which tied the poor 
to the lord's estate, explaining to their pu- 
pils that we have developed here in Amer- 
ica a new species of serfdom—a serfaom 
which ties the needy old to a certain State? 


Here is an old woman who has lived in 
Wisconsin all her life She has proved 
poverty and secured a pension. But she is 
growing too feeble to live alone safely. She 


has a daughter in Florida who would gladly 
care for her. But the daughter’s husband 
makes only a modest wage, and there is a 
family of children. They cannot ~fford the 
extra cost of old woman who will need 
a room to herself, probably a doctor’s care, 
new glasses occasionally, and other things. 
If the old lady could take her pension to 
Florida, her daughter could afford to keep 
her in real comfort. But the pension is a 
Stace pension, for residents only. So al- 
though half of it comes from Federal] funds, 


an 


th> old lady is tied to her State as Securely 
as the medieval serf was tied to the manor 
of his lord. And this in a country which 


men and women 
to another, from 


ries in its history of free 
migrating from one Stat 
city to country, from country to city 

But that is rot all. Not only does the per- 
son who takes this pension have to surrender 


his privacy and his freedom to move from one 
State to another, but he has to do all this for 
a mere loan from the Government which 
becomes a lien on the pitiful little property 
he still owns when the pension is allowed. 


To receive a iserable pension, which means 





ly the barest existence, he has to use up 
his property except his home, to sur- 
der his privacy and } freedom of move- 
ment, and last of all, his right to transmit 
to his children 


his pathetic little homestead. 
t that his neigh- 
rivilege pensions, who receive as 
from public funds as he does, perhaps 
more, keep tl I their privacy, their 


face of the fa 


much 








freedom to move around, and their freedom 
to transmit property to their heir: And in 
face of the fact l that ericans talk 
blandly about the desirability of a wide dis- 
tribution of property 
Sometimes wonders, is this really 
Americ It t ns to look more like Eng- 
lant re great cracy has developed 
{f privilege } ns and sinecure: 
which has lifted thousands of families, titled 
i otherwise, above the necessity for worry- 
wt the future ; "ou aristocracy 
of | re and culture and learning. It is 
lerful—for those wh are lifted—but is 
democracy? 
Whatever else it iy be is bureaucracy 
of the worst kind. T1 age | ion pro- 
\ s of the -calle social-security law 
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make bureaucracy inevitable. If we are going 
to divide people into classes and keep little 
separate savings accounts for each individual, 
as we do under the contributory section of 
the law, we need an army of bookkeepers to 
do the work; and if we are going to investi- 
gate the private lives of the poor and keep a 
constant watch on their expenditures and on 
any income they might receive from some 
other source, as a condition of letting them 
have the pension loan. then we need an army 
of investigators and supervisors—I think I 
was the first to call them snoopers in any 
published article. 

We frequently hear criticism of the old-age 
pressure groups organized throughout the 
country. But the most powerful old-age pen- 
sion pressure group in the United States 
today is the great horde of administrators of 
the Social Security Act in Washington and 
all over the country, lobbying for the con- 
tinuance of the diabolical system which pro- 
vides them with jobs. I am not blaming 
them; I am just stating a fact. Wonderful 
opportunities come to them to give un- 
biased talks on the Social Security Act, 
wonderful opportunities to assist committees 
and individual Members of the Congress in 
writing legislation. The Congress, and the 
people whom they represent, should be alert 
to the dangerous tendency to solve the prob- 
lem of unemployment by putting the unem- 
ployed at the task of regulating each other. 
Instead of employing them to produce goods 
for each other, we employ some of them to 
keep books on the others, or to keep them 
down to as low a standard of living as pos- 
sible. 

It is strange that we who did such a re- 
markably fine piece of work in setting up an 
institution for the instruction of the young, 
should have made such a bungling job in 
our attempts to care for the old. 

The American public school is, in my 
opinion, one of the finest and best conceived 
institutions to be found anywhere in demo- 
cratic civilization. The principles on which 
it is based are worthy of serious thought, for 
they are the fundamental principles necessary 
to a democratic institution. 

The principles on which the American 
public school is founded are simple and ob- 
vious. First, it is paid for by taxation on the 
basis of ability to pay. Everyone who can, 
pays. Second, it is open to all on exactly 
the same basis. No one has to prove either 
wealth or poverty befcre he can make use 
of it. No line of parents forms on the first 
day of school waiting to be examined on their 
financial condition. Third, parents may pre- 
fer to use agencies which they think are bet- 
ter than the public school, or they may desire 
to supplement the public-schoo! service with 
other services. That is permissible, but they 
do not lose their right to the public 
school nor their duty and requirement to 
support it. 

Suppose the public-school system created 
for our children were based on the same prin- 
ciples we have incorporated into the system 


Iso 
Ise 


which cares for the needs of the old. In that 
case we woulu have different types of public 
schools At the top would be fine schools 
paid for by the contributions of wealthy par- 
ents and matched by taxation upon the en- 


tire public. Below them would be schools not 
quite so good, paid for by the contributions 
of less wealthy parents, matched by taxation 


upon the entire public. And below them 
would be schools not nearly so good, paid for 
entirely by public funds. And to the fine 


schools at the top would go the children of 
the rich; to the schools in the middle would 
go the children of the middle classes; and to 


the poor schools below would go the children 
of the pcar And the poor children 
grew up and got to work they would pay back 
the money spent on their on. And we 
would have a bureau of bookkeepers to 
keep an account of their indebtedness and of 
(sn watch over 


when 


I educat 
great 


) keer 
rs) to Keep 


investigators oOpers 
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the children to insure that they did not get 
away without paying. 

Henry David Thoreau had a saying, “Be- 
ware of enterprises that require new clothes.” 
I think we might wel! say, “Beware of public 
enterprises that provide inequality of treat- 
ment.” Insofar we have inequality of 
treatment under law, we do not have 
democracy 

I hope that I shall live to see the same sort 
of democratic treatment of the old which we 
provide for the young Under a democratic 
pension system, the pension would be raised 
by a system of general taxation. An invested 
fund is necessary for a private insurance sys- 
tem and a private school system. It has no 
more place in a public pension system than 
in a public school system 


as 


the 


Under a democratic pension system, the 
pension would be the same for all, rich and 
poor. No pension should be higher than we 


can afford for all. If people want pensions 
larger than we can afford to provide for all, 
they should secure them through private in- 
vestment of their own funds It seems 
strange that people who constantly proclaim 
their devotion to the principle of private en- 
terprise, will seek not only public assistance 
in the investment of their own money fo! 
their own old age but also public subsidy of 
that investment 

A democratic pension system for the people 
of the United States demands a third fea- 
ture It must be National, not State, if we 
are to free the old from the peculiar form 
of serfdom which we have originated under 


our Federal-State pension system 

But is this a suitable time to be talking 
about old-age pensions? 

I will answer that with some Other ques- 
tions: Is this a suitable time for Britain to 
give India self-government? Is it a suitable 


time for Britain and America to wipe out 
class distinctions? Will it hurt the morale 
of our boys who are fighting all over the 
world for democracy to know that at home 


we have abolished the class distinctions and 
undemocratic privileges set up by the Social 
Security Act and freed thousands of old peo- 
ple from serfdom? Will it hurt their morale 
to know that when they come back thousands 
of tired old people will gladly come out of the 
shops and offices and stores and give over 
the jobs to ambitious young people, while 
they retire to a modest and self-respecting 
independence? Would it endanger the whole 
war effort right now to release the great 
social-security bureaucracy for productive 
work in the factories and fields of the Nation? 


This is a very busy time It is always a 
busy time in Congress. It is going to be 
a very busy time indeed when the war is 
over and we have on our hands the two great 
problems of how to organize the world for 
peace and how to organize this Nation for 
the useful employment of all its people, in- 


Unless we 
now to plan for those two great pur- 
we will bungle them as we did over 
20 years age And the problem of the re- 
tirement of the old is bound up with the 
problem of employment of the young 

Let us look our mistakes in the face and 
Start now to repair the damage we have done 
Let us repeal the whole privilege system of 
pensions, and abolish our twentieth century 
version of American slavery. Let us legislate 
now national, equal old-age pensions raised 
by taxation on a pay-as-you-go If 
we want to postpone operation until the war 

over and we can release the old from their 
work we can do that 


cluding the boys who come home 
Start 
poses, 


basis 





As to the best form of taxation, I think 
there is an undue amount of concern. If 
we try one form and it does not work well, 


we can try another. Whether in the end we 
settle on a transactions tax, or a gross income 
tax, or a net income tax, or even a sales tax 
is of importance than that we abolish 
the slavery and the bureaucrac, and the spe- 
Cial privilege inherent in the present methods 
of caring for the needs of the old. We owe 
it not only to ourselves, but also to the demo- 


less 


cratic world which looks to us for leadership, 
that we find a democratic way to do this 
and make it the American way 
This is a very long letter, but I 
you are deeply interested in this 
With best wishes for the success of 
forts in this field 
Sincerely yours, 
JENNIE McMULLIN Tt 
(Mrs. Glenn Turner). 
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Pro What? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 28, 1942 
Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial and 
letter from the Niles (Mich.) Daily Star: 


[From the Niles (Mich.) Daily Star of April 
17, 1942} 
PRO WHAT? 


Michigan’s Fourth District Congressman, 
CLARE HOFFMAN, is on the pan. He has been 
put there by a group who is apparently net- 
tled by nis pointed criticisms of New Deal 
domestic and international] policies and who 
is now charging him with being pro-Nazi 


The pro-Nazi charges seem to come out 
of two speeches which HoFrMAN made in 
Congress on January 27 and January 30 
concerning the Union Now movement. As 


readers will recall, the Union Now group has 
for its objective a world federation of na- 
tions that would supposedly function in the 
same manner as our own United States 

A close examination of the Hoffman article 
fails to reveal any tendency toward nazi-ism, 
unless a belief in the independence of 
Nation could possibly be misinterpreted 
being in that category. For the pamphlet is 
brimming with the author’s determination 
that America shall not be bound by the de- 
cisions of Britain, Russia, China, or any other 
nation 


this 


as 


Certainly the author’s contention is well 
backed up by the record which Britain has 
made in the war to date. It may be a bit of 
second-guessing to say that England’s war 
policies have consistently met with defeat, 
but it is nevertheless a cold fact 

Like World War No. 1, America is appar- 


ently again destined to be the factor that 
win the present war. Tremendous quantities 


is to 


of war materials have already been sent to 
England and Russia with more limited 
amounts having gone to China. And it now 
appears that the United States will send 


more men into the fields of battle than Eng- 
land has mustered in her entire armed force. 

Just then, should America be hope 
lessly tangled up in a world federation o 
states in which the overwhelming majorit 
of voting strength would be held by Europe 
and Asia? 

No—if HorrMan’s critics will take the time 
to closely scrutinize his utterances, they will 
find they are speeches, all right. Yes 
they are fraught through and through with a 


whv 


<r i 


“nra’’ 
pro 


pro-American spirit concerning which the 
only regret is that there are not more of his 
breed 
{From the Niles (Mich.) Daily Star of April 
20, 1942] 
NILES, MIcH., April 18, 1942 


EDITOR, THE STAR 


Even at this hour, after reading your edi- 
torial in defense of Congressman HorrMan, I 
am urged to concur in its appeal to every 


























American in the Fourth Distri We all 
know CLARE HOFFMAN is “on the pan nd I'll 
wager no Member of the Lower House is e! 
joying it (including his adversaries) any m<¢ 
than Mr HOoOrrmMan ( 4 mal 
known fully as well by ene by ? 
company he keeps 

To cail CLARE HOFFMAN pro-N - 
ish and di sting a } 
statement defeatist pr 
virulent form His workil I rec- 
ord in Congress is one of consist t back- 
country Americanism, born and nurtured here 
in the solid-thinking Central § 
the mental ability of statesmanship and the 
sinews Of war have repeatedly f 
origin, to preserve and is lis 1 I 
from the hysterics and blir plu f - 
cal elements 

Your brief but def 
speeches (January January } 
Union Now should be reprinted in every per 
of this District—as well as in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD 

All of us. as English-speaking 1 h- 
minded people, must realize that tl f 
things of English civilization 1: pre- 
served at all cost, for they are l 
springs of those finer things in vn na- 
tional life that we have lived and fought for 
through many generations 

This applies equally as well to our Allies of 
the United Nations as defenders again ll 
the antichrist aggression of this conflict 

However, this realization must n be per- 
mitted to blind us to recognition of the! - 
ties—that sordid grasping for place and pov 
among certain political elements it 1 v- 
ernment of the Allied Nations ur 
own, threatens to nullify the gigantic Sacri- 
fices we are now making, and must continue 
to make, if such men as CLARE HOFFMAN 
neglect their duty or shirk their vigilance for 
a single moment 

Truly, the only regret is there are not more 
of his breed in and out of Cons S 

R. D. « 
25 Sout St 








Electric Power for Camp Gruber, Okla. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. JACK NICHOLS 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 28, 1942 
Mr. NICHOLS. Mr. Speaker, under 





leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following lette1 














APRIL 13, 1942 
Hon. JosH LEE 
United States Senate 

My Dear SENATOR LEE: This will knowl- 
edge your letter of March 27 regarding the 
contract recently made by the Army (¢ 
Engineers with the Oklahoma G E 
Co. for the iurnishing of electr 
Camp Gruber, near Muskogee, OK! 

Enclosed with your letter w 
the Appendix to the CONGRESSION D 
of March 25 in which was print 
from the Washington daily Met Go-Round 
by Drew Pearson and Robert S. Alle 
matter This article ites that v¥ t 
Grand River Dam Authority governmental 
agency, submitted a bid of 5 mills per kilo- 
watt-hour, a contract was granted 
Oklahoma Gas & Electric ¢ which had - 
mitted a bid of 10.8 mills per k tt-hou 

I have looked into 
and it appears that tt I Ss 
wholly without four f t re s 


to the War Product 
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50 far this contract was 


in the power 


as I can find out 


not discussed with anyone 


branch the War Production Board at any 
time. The general proposition of securing 
power for Army camps was discussed infor- 


mally by telephone between the Army Corps 
of Engineers and our construction branch. 
chief of that branch, advised the 


Io) 
Hhahnier 


er Corps that where all other consider- 
were equal, he would advise taking 

m the source that would use the 
mount of critical materials. However, 


ific contract was not dfscussed with 
far as I can determine, 
one else in the War Production 


nor, as 





ly yours 
DONALD M. NELSON, 


Chairman, 





Abuses Under Cost-Plus-a-Fixed-Fee 


Contracts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 27, 1942 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, recently 
T presented to the House and the country 
a long and amazing list of salary in- 
creases, ranging as high as 700 percent, 
under the cost-plus-a-fixed-fee system 
of Government contracts. 

Under the system these padded sala- 
ries are not paid by the companies but 
1 taxpayers of the United States. 

It seems to me perfectly indefensible 
that when our boys are serving in the 
armed forces and offering to give their 
if need be, for a pittance of $2l a 
n companies favored with cost- 
plus-a-fixed-fee contracts are inflating 
their pay rolls so that many officials and 
employees will receive double and treble 
the salaries they ever received before, all 


} ry th 
DY Ul 


lives 


me 


nth 





at the cost of the people of America who 
have to foot the bills 
The weekly newspaper Labor, which is 
truly a spokesman for the common peo- 
ple of our country, has this to say on the 
I Expos PAY-ROLL PADDING 
E Ie me Congre as a Repre- 
Indiana district Congressman 
I LupLow (Democrat) was a newspaper 
! d a good one That he retains his 
f Ws he made clear this week 
‘ he laid | re the House the details of 
f the Treasury raids in all 
h 
I F« when his reportorial in- 
t ve him, he began to dig into 
tl d-fee em of awarding war 
Nhat he dis vered was sensational to 
‘ lc He n ed 28 single- 
8} pages of 1 f officials 
v V ploy f defense con- 
ty y] es W osted 30 percent 
r more a war contracts were awarded 
Th s v4 nl partial report 
ES F 
Uncl I I 1 
part ¢ 
I eases s y, Lu é as 
high as 7( pe Ss fficials of 
one comp i had bee 1 $125 





to $300 a month were raised to a flat $450. 
Nearly 600 officials in another company re- 
ceived increases of more than 30 percent. 
“It is dificult to understand,” Ludlow com- 
mented, “why officials suddenly become so 
valuable to the Government that they are 
entitled to double and treble the salary they 
were getting just before they came under the 
blanket of the cost-plus-fixed-fee contracts.” 





Too Little, Too Late 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 28, 1942 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Boston Post of April 25, 1942: 


TOO LITTLE, TOO LATE 


A few short months ago, in the gloom of 
sudden attack and disaste1, the production 
schedules for the implements of war were 
hiked up, and there was open doubt expressed 
that even if the new goals could be attained 
the arms would be available in time 

The German press gloated over the phrase, 
“Too little and too late.” 

Now, the shoe is on the other foot. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt announces that the goals 
called fantastic are working Out extremely 
well, and that even higher goals may soon be 
set 

What is the other side of the picture? Hit- 
ler has eyed American production and found 
that his glee was premature Royal Air 
Force bombings of German industries and 
the industries of captive nations, and the 
sheer exhaustion of German workers, driven 
thei: limit of endurance for 7 years, has 
caused a production slump 

The remedy Hitler chose to give the fac- 
tories another shot in the arm is typical of 
Nazi methods It is the old “Alice in Wonder- 
land” treatment of “Off with his head.” Exec- 
utives of big steel and heavy industry cartels 
are being purged. It is impossible to purge 
the exhausted workers, and so a scapegoat is 
selected. and the Nazis make an example of 





at 


hin 
This is a case in point, one to be studied 
earnestly by Americans, particularly those 


who have blandly assumed that totalitarian 
methods must have some merit because of 
the results the methods obtained 

American industries have been junked and 
rebuilt in the space of a few short months. 
Today a gigantic stream of war material 
flows out of the factories and across the seas, 

It wasn’t accomplished by compulsion, by 
drafting ltabor, by forcing other nations and 


other peoples into captivity. It was done 
by free Americans. at their own earnest 
wish 

There was some grumbling. Americans 
still possess their inalienable right to grum- 
ble. But no one was purged for grumbling. 
No industrialist landed in concentration 
camp 


A free people put a shoulder to the wheel, 
one that was creaky and needed lubrication. 





The wheel began to turn, faster and faster. 
It gained speed and momentum with every 
passing day 

From open scorn and derision, the Nazis 


became thoughtful 


More and more bombers, 


winging over Europe from the bases of United 
Nations, meant that the full force of the 
American effort had been tipped into the 


balance 
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“Too little and too late” was the last faint 
mewing of apprehensions of defeat. It isa 
phrase which the people of Allied Nations 
may now forget There is still a long fight, 
but the Nazis and the Japs now know that 
we have only just begun to fight 

The gloomy phrase, which free peoples will 
now forget is hereby presented to the Nazis 
and their satellites. In the global war of 
production they now have too little and too 
late. 





Relief of Citizens Injured by Enemy 
Action 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOSEPH CLARK BALDWIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 28, 1942 


Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following resolution of 
the Legislature of the State of New York: 


Whereas every individual and every locality 
throughout the United States has a common 
responsibility for the prosecution of the 
present war, and because an attack on a 
coastal city or any other locality would con- 
stitute an attack upon the entire United 
States, and the resulting cost of injuries to 
civilians, whether or not gainfully employed, 
properly constitutes a part of the total cost 
of carrying the conflict to a successful con- 
clusion; and 

Whereas it is recognized that a part of the 
cost of war is the obligation of support and 
maintenance of the economic status of civil- 
ians and their dependents deprived of their 
income or ability to maintain themselves by 
reason of injuries or death caused by enemy 
action; and 

Whereas various States, including New 
York, have enacted workmen’s compensation 
laws providing benefits to injured employees 
or, in case of death, to their dependents, and 
under such laws have provided methods of 
administration which, based on trial and 
long years of experience, meet the wishes of 
the people of such States as to the amount 
of the benefits, the best methods of their 
determination and the proper procedure for 
their payment, and the amounts of such 
benefits established under the various State 
laws have been fixed by the legislature with 
due consideration to the economic loss aris- 
ing from injury or death to employees in the 
particular State; and 

Whereas it is probable that should the at- 
tack resulting in the injury or death of civil- 
ians take place during their working hours 
and at their working places, claims under 
workmen’s compensation laws may be filed, 
and the authorities charged with enforcing 
such laws may require that compensation be 
paid to those injured or the dependents of 
those killed at work; and such awards of com- 
pensation under existing laws would consti- 
tute a liability against employers, which lia- 
bility may be assumed by contract by State 
funds, self-insurers and insurance com- 
panies, and must be paid at least to the ex- 
tent of existing assets; and the losses result- 
ing from an attack of great proportion might 
seriously impair their ability not only to pay 
such awards, but also might threaten the 
very security of the payment of compensa- 
tion to hundreds of thousands of ivilians in- 
jured or the dependents of those killed in 
industry, some of whose claims date back to 
the very inception of the law; and 

Whereas in the enactment of such work- 
men’s compensation laws the various State 














legislatures did not and could not nave had 
in contemplation the possibility of losses 
due to war hazards such as currently exist 
at this time; and 

Whereas, insofar as such benefits may ap- 
ply to civilians injured and Killed in the 
course of their employment, the benefits 
shall be those that would be applicable under 
the workmen’s compensation law in effect 
in the place at which they were employed; 
ana 

Whereas such legislation shall provide, in- 
sofar aS such persons may be compensated 
under existing workmen’s compensation laws, 
that the employers State funds, or the in- 
surance carriers directly responsible therefor, 
upon making such payments. shal] be reim- 
bursed by the United States, and 

Whereas such legislation shall provide that 
existing administrative agencies of the vari- 
ous States and of existing insurance organi- 
zations with their extensive service facilities 


may be utilized to the fullest extent in the 
administration of such law and the distri- 
bution of the benefits thereunder, thus 


avoiding the necessity of establishing agen- 
cies which may prove unnecessary and which 
would duplicate already existing facilities: 


Now. therefore be it 

Resolved (if the assembly concur). That 
the Legislature of the State of New York 
hereby urges the Congress of the United 


States to foster and support legislation pro- 
viding benefits to civilians who may be in- 
jured or the dependents of civilians who may 
be killed by reason of enemy action which 
benefits shall be a charge upon the whole 
people of the United States. equitably and 
proportionately distributed; and be it further 
Resolved (if the assembly concur) That 
the clerk of the senate be directed to trans- 
mit a copy of this resolution to the Secretary 
of the United States Senate, the Clerk of 
the House of Representatives, and to each 
Senator and Member of the Congress elected 
from the State of New York 
By order of the senate 
WILLIAM S. KING 
In assembly, March 18, 1942 
Concurred in without amendment 
By order of the assembly: 
ANSLEY B BorKOWSKI, Clerk, 


Clerk. 





Political Activities of Military Personnel 
on Active Duty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 28, 1942 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following order 
issued by the War Department: 

WAR DEPARTMENT 
ADJUTANT GENERAL'S OFFICE 
Washtngton, September 26, 1941. 
AG 000.1 (7-23-41) MB-A-M 


Subject: 


THE 


Political activities of 


sonnel on active duty 


r The commanding generals, all armie 
Army corps. corps areas, and depar* nents 
air force combat command, and the Chiel 

the Chief of the Army 


of the armored force 


iir forces; the Chief of Staff, General Head- 
quarters; and the commanding generals of 
exempted stations 

1. AR 600-10, as amended, prohibi l per- 
Ons on active duty from taking active part 





in political management or in political cam- 
paigns 

2. The War Department is cognizant of the 
fact that certain members of the reserve 
components, now on extended active duty, 
are in a leave status fron public offices held 
by them prior to entering upon active duty 
and that some may wish to seek election or 
reelection during their period of active mili- 
tary service If any such person car accom- 
plish the necessary campaigning by taking 
ordinary leave due him, and if his election 
to and cccupancy of civil office will not in- 
terfere with his military duties, the War De- 
partment will consider exempting him from 
compliance with the pertinent Army Regu- 
lations 

3. Each such case will be submitted to the 
War Department through military channels 
with a detailed statement oi the circum- 
stances upon which the request is based and 
specific recommendations of commanding of- 
ficers concerned 

By order of the Secretary of War: 

E. S. ADAMs, 
Major General, 
The Adjutant General. 


{Copies furnished Chiefs of Arms and Serv- 
ices, Divisions of the War Department General 
Staff. | 





Opinion of Mr. Donald M. Nelson, Chair- 
man of War Production Board, on 
Need of Legislation Affecting Labor 
and Management 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, April 27, 1942 


af, 

Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the tremendous responsibility 
for organizing America’s war production 
rests primarily upon the shoulders of Mr. 
Donald M. Nelson When the Axis has 
been finally defeated, as it must and will 
be, a great share of the gratitude of mil- 
lions of people around the world will go 
to Mr. Nelson. To Mr Nelson there can 
be no labor viewpoint and no manage- 
ment viewpoint. His single interest, his 
single aim is increasing production 
Therefore I sought his advice about some 
pending and much-discussed legislation. 
And he has given me a most straight- 
forward reply, which I believe is decided- 
ly worth including in the CoNncRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

WAR PRODUCTION BoarpD 
Washington, D. C., April 2, 1942 
JERRY VOORHIS, 
House Representatives, 
Washington, D C 
VoorRHIs: Your letter of 


Hon 


Oo} 


DEAR CONGRE 


SMAN 








March 20, 1942, commands my attention and 
my gratitude for your expression of confi- 
dence and support 

Your inquiry raises quest sv h de € 
the most serious consideration—questi 
which are troubling not only the Cor 
but the American people I 
note your desire to consider these questions 
in the light of reason and fact rather than 
passion and prejudice 

Labor and management are, with a very 
few exceptions, striving stre \ in- 
crease our war production emove 
every obstacle which stands in the way of an 
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all-out war effort. Our spring production 
drive is now under way. Its purpose is to 
supplement and to accelerate these efforts by 


setting up machinery for effective 
tion among labor, management, and 
ment. The drive will, I am confident. succ« 
in its purpose 

I still hold to the view that these voluntary 


efforts hold a greater hope of success than 
coercive legislation. However, I should like 
to take up two or three particular issues 
which you mention 

First, as to the overtime provisi f the 
Fair Labor Standards Act 

The present law does not prevent men from 
working more than 40 hours per week It has 
not set the pattern for the .ength of the 
workweek in our war industries It rns 
wages rather than the hours in whic] man 


may work In the highly strategic n 
tcol industry, for instance, workers a! 
ting in an average of 55 hours per we 

shipbuilding the average is around 48 h ; 
is approximately 49 For 








and in aircraft it 
our war industries as a whoie the average 
work week today is substantially ab the 
40-hour level 

To abolish the 40-hour-week iw would 
not, in my opinion, bring ' eater pro- 
duction or more sustained effort in war in- 
dustry. On the contrary, I believe that such 
action would have a harmful effect on war 
production 

The average war worker has, of c« been 
getting time and one-half fo! irs 
worked per week in excess of 40. O . 
tional wage structure has been adj 1 ) 
that fact Most war contracts I ( wn 
with that fact in mind—and, where they are 
not, the use of escalator clauses p! the 
time-and-one-half rate from operat 2 
drag o1 extension of kweek 

If we now abol the 40-hou : y 
law, we do not gain 1 hour of ditional 
work in our war industries. but, naturally) 
create a widespread demand for increass l 
wage rates, throw th ntire wage st ture 
out of adjustment, and remove an in rtant 
incentive for labo to shift from 1 ential 
industries into war-production job In ad- 
dition, we would, in my opinion, make or 
relations in general wor! the. I ¢ 

Second, as to losses to war product from 


strikes and labor stoppages 
Several days ago Labor Director Sidney Hill- 


man invited representatives of ll interested 











Government agencies, incl he W De- 
partment, the Navy Department the Mari- 
time Commission, the Department of Labor, 
and the National War Labor Board, to meet 
with him for a thorough canvass of e strike 
situation. The conference met 1 ul - 
mously concluded that our m ery had 
ucceeded in reducing work stoppages t n 
extremely low figure, that re rkable } - 
ress was being made, and 
to disrupt this machinery and 
coercive mechanisms would y jeo} 
the progress which has been m 

Third, as to the closed s 

My interest is first, last ind Vay n 
reater war productior In 1 

losed shop works very ll d I I 
mutually sati atic I n 
labor and mar Ii 
I am for letting ig I 
believe that the closed sh - 
served or instituted in re 
existence may be a direct | l i 
production; ‘but when suc f I [ 
im satisfied that they can |! ed 
through the War I r Boar ! 
been et up as a spe f 

n regard to lab ib 

To outlay f f 3 
this bill wou ( ult ppe 
likely have bad effec Y 
and ibor re ns i 
war produc n f W : 
shop 4 if g t 
it has been built up iz ) I 
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a long period of years, through collective bar- 
gaining between employers and employees. I 
do not be that the present is a proper 
time in which to disrupt that situation by act 
of Congress 
Sincerely yours, 
DONALD M. NELSON, 


lieve 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EVAN HOWELL 


OF ILLINOIS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 28, 1942 
Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 


unanimous consent to extend my own re- 
marks in the Recorp on the recent death 
of a distinguished former Member, the 
Honorable Frank M. Ramey, prominent 
Illinoisan who represented the Twenty- 
first Illinois District in the United States 
House of Representatives for-one term, 
19 31. Mr. Ramey died on March 27, 
1942, in his home community of Hills- 
bi { Tl) 

Thousands of his friends, former con- 
ts aud colleagues in the Republi- 
can Party. join with his family in mourn- 
the passing of Mr. Ramey, who in his 


years as a public official and private citi- 


stituer 


ine 


zen made many contributions to the suc- 
cess and welfare of his Nation, his State, 
and his district 

An obituary notice prepared and pub- 


lished by Mr. Sam Little, editor of the 
Hillsboro Journal, in the Journal’s issue 
cf March 30 pays fitting tribute to this 
exemplary American, and I take the priv- 


il of quoting in part from it, as fol- 
lov 

Frank M Ramey was born in Hillsboro, M1., 
on September 23. 188i, a son of the late James 
T. and Mary Ann (Ammerman) Ramey, and 
at his death was aged 60 years, 6 months, and 
4 day With the exception of the time he 
was away on accoun:. of various official duties, 


he resided in Hilisboro all his life ae '. 
Mr. Ramey was admitted to the bar of Illinois 
in 1907 and began practicing in Hillsboro at 


‘- 





that time continued to maintain a law 
office here from that time until his death 
* * He was elected State’s attorney of 
Montgomery County in 1920 by an over- 
helming majority and was reelected in 1924. 
° * He was elected to Congress in 1928 
to re} ent the Twenty-first District, com- 
pr ng the unties of Sangamon, Christian, 
M upin, and Montgomery Re 
With the appointment of Frank K. Lemon 
as United States attorney for this district, Mr. 
Rainey was named in 1931 as an assistant dis- 
trict attorney. He resigned that position in 
1934 At the time of his death 
he was an examiner for the Llinois Commerce 
Commiss 


Mr. Ramey was a charter member of Forest 
it’ 4 


I Loyal Order of Mo at Hillsboro, and 
wa ts first dictator He was prominent in 
the Knights of Pythias lodge and at one time 
he a hice in the He belonged 
to Mou M h Lodge of Maso: and to 
the Spi Consistory 
I n 25 ye he was nembe 

of the Odd I ws Lodge at Hillsb | 2 
During his lal career he was elected 
a hono! nt of the §& s War 
\ ns gr C g dd 
re d he l beha tl ve s of 
f + - >. 





Funeral services were held at the Method- 
ist Church, of which he had long been a 
member, with Rev. W. H. Whitlock, pastor, 
officiating. Mrs. H. J. Beckemeyer sang, with 
Mrs. Lyndon McDavid at the organ. Inter- 
ment was in Oak Grove Cemetery. 


In memorializing Mr. Ramey, I also 
mention the high regard held for him by 
the Montgomery County Bar Associa- 
tion, which conducted services for him 
on Sunday, March 29, 1942, in the Mont- 
gomery County circuit court room, pre- 
sided over by President McLin J. Brown 
and attended by many prominent per- 
sons of the community 

I know the deep sympathy of this 
House goes to the widow, the former Miss 
Lena Laws, of Donnellson, Ill., who was 
united in marriage with Mr. Ramey on 
November 28, 1918, as well as to other 
members of the immediate family. 





We Must Redeem Our Promise to the 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. BERNARD J. GEHRMANN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 28, 1942 


Mr. GFHRMANN. Mr. Speaker, before 
ve know it another year and another 
Congress will have passed without having 
done anything that nearly every one of 
us promised, namely, to relieve the suffer- 
ing of uncertainty for the millions of 
people approaching old age. Each year 
since I came here in January 1935, a few 
of us worked hard to convince at least 
half of the Members of the House that we 
owe something to these millions and that 
we should take the bills away from the 
Committee on Ways and Means, because 
they refused to act on them, and by peti- 
tion force it on the floor for open debate. 
Only once did we succeed in doing that, 
and the result is still wel) known to all 
that are interested in the subject—101 
voted for the bill. Then the excuse was 
that the Government is providing billions 
of dollars annually for W. P.A.,C.C.C., 
and N. Y. A., and even direct State aid 
for the purpose of the aged and those 
unable to find work, and that we could 
not add any more to the large Govern- 
ment expenditures. Now many say that 
it would be impossible to add large sums 
to the vast war-expenditures program, 
which of necessity, and rightly so, is 
reaching undreamed-of proportions. 

I feel that is no excuse, and that we can 
and musi find a way to finance old-age 
security legislation before this Congress 
ends. With living costs skyrocketing 
higher daily, the measly little $5 to $20 
per month to the not more than 20 per- 
cent of the needy in our country is now 
and always will be a disgraceful period 
in our Nation’s history. We have two 
groups in Congress, the original Town- 
send supporters to which I still remain 


loyal, and the general welfare group 
headed by Mr. Johnson. Each group 
has a bill pending before the Ways and 
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Means Committee. The welfare group 
accuses the Townsend supporters of try- 
ing to riddle present social security or re- 
tirement provisions—which I am sure is 
not true—and we in the Townsend group 
do not believe that the general welfare 
bill would provide a sufficient amount 
and it would leave out many needy people. 
But then we will never get anything for 
the needy and entitled to help, if we di- 
vide those who are sincere in their ef- 
forts to do something for the aged. 
Neither group has thus far been able to 
get the required majority on their peti- 
tion to force it on the floor. For the 
past several years I, along with many 
other loyal Townsend supporters, signed 
both petitions to attempt consideration 
of the whole question of old-age security. 
In the last campaign I was accused of 
straddling and therefore thus far this 
year I have signed only the Townsend bill 
petition. My honest belief is that a ma- 
jority of the Members in the House are 
honest in their desire and belief that a 
uriform national old-age retirement law 
that will make no exception or distinc- 
tion is necessary. They only differ in 
the method of financing and eligibility 
for the plan. But as representatives of 
the people in a democratic country we 
should not permit so vital a question as 
this te be kept bottled up in any com- 
mittee; it should be brought on the floor 
for free and open discussion and some 
action providing at least something bet- 
ter than we now have should be taken. 

Personally I want my people to know 
that I believe that the only fair method 
of financing this plan is by ‘ncome taxes, 
based On ability to pay. Those that are 
earning gooa incomes now or in the fu- 
ture must support those past the active 
age. Under the Townsend plan of a 2- 
percent income tax above $3,000, would 
provide a fair monthly pension to all 
over 60 not gainfully employed. .In turn 
those that would contribute now will 
have the children of today contributing 
toward their retirement, thereby adding 
to their comfort and security and remov- 
ing.the worry that we all face as to how 
we will manage to get by when forced to 
retire. I want to make it very plain that 
I will fight against a sales tax on every- 
day necessities. That sort of a tax would 
simply multiply the trouble of at least 
one-third of our people who are now ona 
bare existence, and many millions on a 
near starvation standard of living. 
Think of taxing still more the calico dress, 
the overalls, and the loaf of bread of the 
old folks that are dependent on charity 
or the measly five to ten or even thirty 
dollars a month pension now provided by 
different States. I say that the unrea- 
sonable profits now made on war con- 
tracts would amply provide the needed 
security for our aged. Any attempt by 
Congress to limit profits will be difficult 
to enforce. There will be loopholes 
whereby the big boys can find a way to 
avoid their fair share of excess-profits 
tax. 

Any profit limitation should be based 
on actual investment, and not on the size 
of the contract. Then there is a group 
of middlemen, controlled by national or 


international monopolies that annually 
unnecessary 


take in or unreasonable 








profits more out of the consumers than 
it would cost to provide a decent retire- 
ment for our elders. 

All we have to do is to look at the 
spread of prices paid to the farmer, and 
prices charged to the city consumer. It 
is not the little independent merchant 
that is to blame, he is forced to the wall 
by these holding company monopolies. 
They dictate what he has to pay, and 
each time he orders a new lot, the price 
has gone up. Everything the consumer 
needs is controlled by these monopolies 
like the milling, baking, packing, milk, 
and cheese trusts. 

So I do not believe the claim made by 
opponents of national old-age retire- 
ment plans that we cannot afford it. 
We can by seeing to it that our national 
income is more fairly distributed, and 
not permitted to go to a few monopolis- 
tic groups, while millions of our people 
are in dire need and poverty. Let all of 
us that are sincere in this unite to force 
consideration of this question. We have 
got to be here during this war, and we 
can take time to go into this question 
thoroughly, and the majority will work 
out something that may not be what I or 
you wanted, but it will be better than 
idle promises from year to year. It can 
always be amended and improved later 
on aS we discover the need for changes, 
but let us redeem our promises to our 
constituents, 





Laws and Regulations Affecting the 
Canadian Border 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. JOSEPH CLARK BALDWIN 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 28, 1942 


Mr. BALDWIN Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extenc my remarks in the REcorp, 
I include the folluwing resolution of the 
Legislature of the State of New York: 

Whereas passage of persons and movement 
of commodities across the border between 
this country and Canada are hampered and 
affected by many governmental restrictions 
and regulations; and 

Whereas during this time of perilous con- 
lict, in which both nations are allied and 
mutually engaged for the preservation of free- 
dom and the defeat of dangerous enemy na- 
tions, it becomes particularly urgent that all 
unnecessary barriers which tend to inju- 
riously affect the common war effort shall be 
eliminated; and 

Whereas continental solidarity and friendly 
exchange are not only desirable but extremely 
essential te successful prosecution of the 
war, and irritating and distress border 
conditions are not only undesirable but harm- 
fully inimical to those essentials: Now, there- 
fore, be it 


ing 


Resolvec (if the assembly «¢ cur), That 
the Legislature of the State of New York 
hereby respectfully requests the Congress of 


the United States to speedily bring about and 
put into effect any necessary changes in our 
laws and regulations affecting the border be- 
tween this country and Canada to the end 
that unnecessary restrictions may be removed 


and that travel of persons and movement of 
products may be facilitated for the purpose of 
promoting a harmonious, an efficient, and a 
victorious prosecution of the existing war; 
and be it further 

Resolved (if the assembly concur), That 
copies of this resolution be transmitted to the 
Secretary of the Senate and the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives of the United States, 
and to each Member of Congress of the United 
States from the State of New York. 

By order of the senate: 

Wuu1aM §. Kino, Clerk, 

In assembly, February 24, 1942. 

Concutred in without amendment. 

By order of the assembly: 


ANSLEY B. BorkKowskI, Clerk, 





The Foresight of President Roosevelt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MARTIN J. KENNEDY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 28, 1942 


Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDY. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the ReEcorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from I) Progresso Italo- 
Americano for April 19 1942: 

THE FORESIGHT OF PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 


Another Hitler puppet returns to the Euro- 
pean scene and that of the world conflict in 
the guise of a dictator of occupied and un- 
occupied France. But it is merely a case of 
another dictator who will suffer the same 
fate of Mussolini, who miserably takes orders 
from Hitler, whose country is despoiled by the 
Nazis and who is resigned to see its fate over- 
turned by the fatal collapse of Hitler’s house 
of cards 

There is today a great statesman, a far- 
seeing statesman, who understands as no one 
does the moral and material resources of the 
entire world. That statesman is Franklin D, 
Roosevelt, Chief Executive of a Nation of 
135,000,000 people, united with him in a 
formidable compact mass, rendered more pow- 
erful by the immense resources which our 
country possesses and which are being and 
will be stil: further utilized to assure America 
and her Allies the most decisive victory over 
the tyrannical regimes which constitute a su- 
preme calamity for our civilization. 

Our President, inspired by the noblest ideals 
to avoid new war catastrophes for the people 
and to keep from breaking traditional friend- 
ships, did not spare any efforts to save peace 
and to seek to solve existing differences and 
bring about just and friendly agreements 
But the instincts and the unbridled 
ambition of the head of the Nazis prevailed 





basest 








and the invasion of Poland gave the signal 
for the vast conflagration which was to dra 
into war such a vast part of the world 

When war broke out Roosev with par- 
ticular insistence, tried to cot ce Mussolini 
of Italy’s convenience to ren utral and 
permit the conflict to remain localized in 
central and eastern Europe. But his good 


counsel unfortunately remained unheeded, 
despite the fact that the 
definitely opposed to 
of Germany, a war 
to suffer the tragic consequen< 





this w 


Mussolini has much to bitterly regret, after 
so many humiliations and in the 1 ist of so 
much ruin, while the heroic deeds of the 
fighting men of General MacArthur and the 
first great victories of £ erical negli 
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in which she will be forced 
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to show the inevitable, undeniable supremacy 
of the United Nations. 

Roosevelt sent one of his most authorita- 
tive and faithful ambassadors to Vichy with 


the mission of advising the French Govern- 
ment against going beyond the 


Y 
nh 


terms of the 


armistice with the Axis toosevelt insisted 
upon the French possessions in the Caribbean 
and in the North Atlantic being respected 





Roosevelt began to send food sup th 
starving French colonies in North Afr 
Roosevelt promised every possible assistar 


to conquered, impoverished, and humiliate 
France But now Petain suddenly bows dowt 
to the impositions from Berlin and 3 pu 
into power a satellite of Hitler, Laval, an imi- 
tator of the Nazi and Fascist dict rs 

But this is not the road to follow in 





to save France; it is the road to suicide 

There remains for the French people a 
the Italian people only the great hope, the 
secure faith that the not far distant and 


complete victory of America, guided 
genius and energy of Franklin D. Roosevelt 
will mark for them, as well as for all oppress« 
peoples, the return of 


independence and 
liberty. And it will be a return of independ- 


bv 


ence and liberty so much more precious and 
welcome after they have experienced all the 
infinite infamy of the tyrants and witnessed 
the final tragic failure of blind, dissolute, 
warlike talitarianism. 

GENEROSO PoPE, Ec 


A People’s School 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. VITO MARCANTONIO 
OF NEW 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, 


YORK 


IN 


ara) OS 049 
April 28 1942 


Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude herein a talk which I delivered at 


} 


the Benjamin Franklin High Schoo! dedi- 


cation exercises on Thursday, April 16, 
1942: 
Mr f 


Chairman, friends, and neighbo! 
the Representative in Congr f thir com- 











munity, I am cert: eX] - 
imous sentiment in ng 
our city for having git rea 
It is particularly pleasing f kK 
in keeping with the best « ( t t li- 
tions of our people and with their needs that 
the school is inter-racial in it cte! ! 
community-wide in the I v 
We are filled with a sense of gratificati 
the knowledge that our sor of G 
De Hostos, and Frederick Dou ll be 
reared in keeping with the teaching f 
Franklin, Washington, Jefferson 1 Lin- 
coln. It can truly b d f 
building is indeed a monument to dt cr 
in eaucation 
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human liberty and the principle of equality, 
we renew our pledge and rededicate our en- 
ergies and our lives for the victory of our 
arms to our leader, our Commander im Chief, 
the President of the United States. 





The System of Checks and Balances in the 
Federal Constitution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CLIFF CLEVENGER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, Apri? 28, 1942 


Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include the 
following essay by John Gallup, of De- 
fiance, Ohio, one of the winners in the 
American Legion contest, titled “The 
System of Checks and Ba.ances in the 
Federal Constitution and Its Relation to 
the Individua) Citizer..” 

John Gallup attained his fifteenth year 
on April 25, 1942. I* seems to me that 
young Americans such as John Gallup 
and the other boys and girls of Ohio’s 
high schools who wrote the hundreds of 
fine essays up°%n this vital subject are the 
best guaranty that our Federal Govern- 
nent with its system of constitutional 
guaranties will survive. The essay fol- 
lows: 

One of the 
Washington 
Government 


principles on which George 
based the foundation of our 
and our Constitution is called 


the separation of powers or the system of 
checks and balances. He believed that if 
the Government uses this principle as 

basis for its policies it “can never be in 
danger of degenerating into a monarchy, an 
c‘igerchy, an aristocracy, or any other des- 
potic or oppressive form, so long as there 


shall remain any 
people.” 

Another reason adoption of the 
tem of checks and balances was the fear 
tyranny of the few and of the domination 
of the many. This fear was in the hearts 
of the fathers of the Constitution when they 
drew up that most important of all docu- 


virtue in the body of the 


for the 


sy 
of 


ments in our short but illustrious history. 
This system of checks and balances was 
also one of the most important reasons for 


the 


three separate 


development of our Government into 
departments. These depart- 
ments cutive, the legislative, and the 
judicial) > certain powers bestowed upon 
them by the Constitution in such a way that 
each department can act as a check upon one 


the exe 


of the others in the formation of our laws 
and other national policies 

To state only a few of these important 
check the following are some of the more 
well-known ones: (1) The President is elected 
independently of Congress by an electoral 
college for a term of 4 years; (2) the mem- 
bers of the judiciary are nct elected but are 





appointed by the President, with the approval 
of the Senate; (3) salaries of the judicials 
a of t President cannot be changed dur- 
ing their eC > terms, These are known 
us checks by ¢ anization 

Another check is Known as checks by pow- 
ers. A few of these are 1) The veto power 
of the President, which is suspensive rather 


than absolute; (2) the requirement of a two- 
thirds vote of the Senate before a treaty can 
be ratified; and (3) the power of the judi- 
clary to interpret congressional legislation. 





a wownTseaTr Ft? 


Perhaps the check that is somewhat em- | 


barrassing and rather displeasing to the 
President is the one that requires a two-thirds 
vote of the Senate before a treaty can be rati- 
fied. This was especially true in the case of 
President Wilson when Congress refused to 
ratify the Treaty of Versailles and when it 
also rejected his proposal of our entering the 
League of Nations, of which he was the 
founder. 

The relationship of the system of checks 
and balances between the people of the United 
States and the Federal Constitution may be 
most aptly shown in an illustration of a ne- 
ture that involves all three. To most people 
a law is just another restriction or tax that 
makes living more complex. In reality it 
becomes an instrument to help build this 
land of ours into a more powerful and nobie 
nation. The Constitution states: 

“Every bill which shall have passed the 
House of Representatives and the Senate 
shall, before it become a law, be presented to 
the President of the United States; if he ap- 
prove, he shall sign it, but if not he shall 
return it, with his objections, to that House 
in which it shall have originated If after 
such reconsideration two-thirds of the House 
shall agree to pass the bill, it shall be sent to 
the other House and if approved by two- 
thirds of that House, it shall become a law.” 

Then it still has to meet the approval of 
the Supreme Court, if it should come before 
that tribunal 

The rights of each citizen are safeguarded 
by the already outlined checks and balances, 
together with many others that go to form the 
most complex government in the world, but 
which is the best, and is worth giving one’s 
life for its safety. 





Regulations for Dealers in Automobiles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRED C. GILCHRIST 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 28, 1942 


Mr. GILCHRIST. Mr. Speaker, I have 
just recently returned from visiting my 
own district in Iowa. Among other 
things I witnessed the devastating effects 
of rationing orders with respect to deal- 
ings in motor vehicles and equipments 
and which prohibit sales. I talked with 
many dealers in the automobile business. 
The situation respecting these dealers 
was worse than in any other line of trade. 
No other line of business was hurt so 
much or so bad. They all had stocks of 
automobiles on their floors and in their 
warehouses which they were unable to 
dispose of because of the clotures and reg- 
ulations and rationing orders which 
stopped the sale of their goods and prac- 
tically shut them off from almost all busi- 
ness. Many of them were paying high 
rentals upon the busines. Places they 
were using, and these rentals were 
under contracts which extended for a 
long time into the future. They were 
compelled to keep up their places of busi- 
ness and to house and store their goods 
and equipment and automobiles: They 
were subjected to taxation according to 
the laws of their State. Because of con- 
tractual relations they were not able to 
discharge many of their employees, al- 
though there was little use for such help. 


mrs. myrfresy,' 
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This was true among all of the Sales 
agencies and also true in large measure 
among their repair and servicing depart- 
ments. On the whole, I feel very certain 
that these men had been worse hit and 
more seriously damaged by our war regu- 
lations than any other class of business- 
men. They were all small business inen 
and belonged to that group who could ill 
afford to stand the losses which had thus 
been thrust upon them or to carry the 
burden that they were required to 
shoulder. Some of them faced liquida- 
tion and even bankruptcy. But all of 
them were patriotic. They were all will- 
ing to meet their duties as American cit- 
izens and to endure the hardships which 
the war had brought to them, as a result 
of the orders made by the administrator 
respecting sales of automobiles and tires. 
They are certainly entitled to relief. 

Now, the bill which we have here before 
us today, being S. 2315—identical with 
H. R. 6995—and which should be taken 
in connection with the amendment to the 
rationing order below referred to, will 
give these dealers some relief. I am not 
saying that it will give full relief, for it 
will not; but knowing these men as I do 
and knowing of their patriotic spirit and 
their desire to aid in bringing victory to 
our arms, I believe that they will accept 
this legislation as a great improvement 
and welcome it. It provides that the 
R. F. C. may make loans to these dealers. 
It also provides that after 18 months 
from the beginning of the rationing the 
Government shall purchase their stock of 
goods which may then remain on hand 
at not less than the fair retail price 
thereof as fixed by the Price Adminis- 
trator. This will be an immense help to 
them. In the meantime and during the 
passage of the 18 months above referred 
to, they will be allowed to sell ard dispose 
of their new automobiles under a more 
liberal order which has now just been 
made by Leon Henderson, Price Admin- 
istrator. This order is found in today’s 
issue of the Federal Register and becomes 
effective tomorrow. Under it many ap- 
plicants may obtain a certificate to buy 
an automobile if he needs one for the 
effective performance of services in the 
war effort or connected therewith as de- 
scribed in previous orders, and if he does 
not now have the use of an automobile 
which is adequate for this purpose. It 
will be very helpful to those who need 
automobiles in carrying on our war effort. 
But the applicant to buy must comply 
with certain conditions and which appear 
to me to be reasonable in view of the 
needs of the Government at this time for 
automobiles and for rubber. 

These will allow him to purchase an 
automobile very much more liberally 
than ever before, and reference is now 
hereby made to the Federal Register of 
this day. 

Any applicant within the group of those 
who may buy shall be deemed to have 
established his right if he shows that the 
automobile he now has is a 1939 or earlier 
model, or that it has been driven more 
than 40,000 miles, or that it has been 
rendered unserviceable by fire, collision, 
or otherwise, or that it is not sufficiently 
reliable considering the nature of the ap- 
plicant’s services, or that demands upon 
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him have increased to such an extent 
that he needs an additional car to fulfill 
his duties. 

I believe that automobile dealers will 
hail this measure as a constructive one, 
and I am glad to have had a part in its 
passage. 

I must add thatthe measure also refers 
to other articles and commodities which 
are rationed in connection with the war 
effort, and that dealers in other goods 
will find relief under it as well as those 
in the automobile trade. 





Class Legislation 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, April 28, 1942 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, General Marshal] testified be- 
fore a committee of the House that food 
is the most essential munition of war. 
The producers of that essential factor in 
winning the war have discharged their 
duty with greater fidelity and efficiency 
than the producers of any other war mu- 
nition. And they have received less than 
any other group of producers in wages 
for their labor and dividends on their 
investment, 

gainst overwhelming odds, deprived 
of labor, unable to secure machinery, 
with the highest costs of production in 
the history of the country, they have 
produced efficiently, prodigally, and pa- 
triotically. There have been no lock- 
outs and no sit-downs. There have been 
no bottlenecks and no sabotage on the 
American farm, 

Labor working in muuition plants is 
receiving five times the wages it earned 
before the war. Manufacturers operat- 
ing munition plants are making such 
profits that one of them announced if he 
was making more he would have to have 
a steam shovel to uandle them. But 
from the first the farmers, speaking 
through the farm organizations, have an- 
nounced that they ask no more than bare 
parity. 

And the Nation by solemn enactment 
of Congress accepted that offer and by 
legislation entered into agreement to pay 
parity. The President agreec to it with 
the Members of Congress in charge of 
farm legislation. The Secretary of Agri- 
culture agreed to it in hearings before 
committees of the House. The Price 
Control Administrator agreed to it. And 
both Houses of Congress by overwhelm- 
ing majorities ratified the agreement. 

And now, out of a clear sky, comes a pro- 
posal to scrap that agreement and compel 
farmers to take less than parity. It isa 
proposal to fix the wages men shall re- 
ceive for their labor. It is a proposal to 
dictate to men the conditions under which 
they shall market their goods. It is a 
proposal to take from men by law the 
products of their toil without voice as to 
compensation, 





; everyone knows, there is a const 


But note to whom the demand applies. 
Is it a propoSal to depress the pay or 
prices or income or wages of all classes? 
No. Is it a proposal to fix the compensa- 
tion of several classes? No. Itisa pro- 
posal which affects the labor and the 
earnings of only one class ir America, 

What one class is it? Is it the class 
receiving the largest compensation? Is 
it a class whose income has increased 
most rapidly? Is it a class making the 
largest profits? Is it a class wo king the 
shortest hours or under civil-service pro- 
tection? Is it a class which has cooper- 
ated less than others in the war program? 

No. It is none of these. It is the one 
class which is working more effectively 
and more efficiently than all others. It 
is the one class against which there has 
been no protest or charge or complaint. 
It is the one class receiving less wages, 
less compensation, less income than any 
other in the Nation. It is the Class 
working the longest hours 7 days in the 
week. It is the one class which alene 
has voluntarily proposed and accepted 
legislative price limitation. It is the 
farmers—the farmers who are feeding 
the Nation and the armed forces of the 
Nation as they were never fed before, and 
feeding our Allies at less than parity on 
every continent of the globe. The farm- 
ers alone are singled out. They are no 
longer to make their own contracts. They 
are no longer to have the right to bargain 
either individuaily or collectively. They 
are to produce ander the bondage of law, 
while every cther class in America 
enjoys life, liberty, the pursuit of hap- 
piness, and the right to bargain for its 
own wages and negotiate its own con- 
tracts. 

American agriculture is willing to sac- 
rifice. The farm homes of the Nation, 
although averaging the lowest standard 
of living of any group, are ready to ac- 
cept price control, enforced labor, or any 
other restriction or deprivation neces- 
sary to win the war. They will accept 
parity, less than parity, or any other 
livable condition necessary to public 
safety and public welfare—along with 
every other group. But they refuse to 
be made the exception and to accept 
legislation which restricts their freedom 
and their wages and their standards of 
living, when the sky is the limit on the 
pay and profits, contracts, and standards 
of living of every other munition maker, 
civil-service employee, transportation 
worker, and wage earner in the land. 
They take the position that there should 
be legislation for all or legislation for 
none, 

Those who want the farmer to feed the 
Nation and its Allies for less than the 
cost of production, while others are get- 
ting from 200 to 500 percent of parity, 
would have us believe that the farmer is 
asking 110 percent of parity. Nothing 


could be further from the truth. Ac- 
cording to the agreement embodied ir 
Contrast the mobilization in the Span- 


legislation just enacted and to which the 
President, the Secretary of Agriculture, 
and the Price Administrator and both 
the House and the Senate agreed, the 
floor was to be 85 percent of parity, and 
the ceiling 110 percent of parity : 
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tuation of farm prices. And the varia- 
tion between 85 and 110 percent would 
average 100 percent, or bare parity. AS 
a matter of fact, only rice, hogs, beef, 
beef cattle, and wool now sell above 
parity. Some commodities are far below 
parity. And if the ceiling were put at 
100 percent, and the fluctuation were be- 
tween 85 and 100 percent, it is a matter 
of common knowledge that the farmer 
would never reach full parity. 

So far as inflation is concerned, there 
is no relative inflation of farm products 
and can be none under our pr 
laws. The actual statistics show 
the American family spent a smaller 
percentage of its total income for food 
in 1941, the last full year for which 
figures are compiled, than any other 
year for which records are 

Here are the statistics compiled by 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics: 
to 
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a tabulation of farm prices and farm 


costs over the same period: 


Farm prices, prices farmers pay, and factory 
pay rolls per worker, 1910-42 
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Approximations—transformed from a 1935-39=100 

As will be noted, the typical working- 
man’s family is today paying a compara- 
tively smaller amount for food and 
charging the farmer a larger amount 
for his costs than in 1914, the year on 
which parity is computed. 

And the farmer is receiving compara- 
tively less for his products and paying 
more for his costs of production and 
maintenance than in 1914 when he was 
at parity with other industries. 

Mr. Speaker, this is no time to dis- 
criminate against the most loyal, most 
faithful. most efficient, hardest-working, 
and poorest-paid class of producers in 
the Nation. The farmers are ready to 
tighten their belts and go as far as any 
citizen or class of citizens in self-sacrifice 
and self-abnegation for the common 
cause. But the American spirit of justice 
and love of fair play demand that any 
such legislation apply to every citizen or 
to none and that agriculture be not re- 
duced to the status of a stepchild in the 
national brotherhood. 





The 40-Hour Week 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JARED Y. SANDERS, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, April 28, 1942 
Mr.SANDERS. Mr. Speaker, the ques- 
tion of revision of the 40-hour week is 


one of the issues before this body. In 
this connection under leave to extend my 
remarks, I would like to place in the Rec- 
ORD a resolution recently passed by the 
plant council of the Standard Oil Em- 
ployees’ Association, of Baton Rouge, La., 
one of the largest and most influential 
groups of organized labor in the section 
which I have the honor to represent. 
I wish to commend this resolution to the 
thoughtful Members of this body. These 
people do not say, as some have said, that 
they are simply opposed to changing the 
40-hour week. While they plainly state 
their opposition to a change in the 40- 
hour law, they apparently recognize, as 
many others of us do, that in this most 
unprecedented and tragic struggle that 
none of us know what we may have to do 
in order to win before the battle is won. 
Placing their love of country first, they 
have approached this problem in what 
seems to me to be a sane and temperate 
manner, and they point out some of the 
angles that must necessarily be consid- 
ered should a revision of the 40-hour 
week be contemplated. 

The resolution in question, together 
with the letter of transmital, is as follows: 


STANDARD O11. EMPLOYEES ASSOCIATION, 
Baton Rouge, La., April 23, 1942. 
Hon. J. Y. SANDERS, Jr., 
United States Congressman, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr SANDERS. The enclosed resolution 
was unanimousiy adopted at a regular meet- 
ing of the plant council of the Standard Oil 
Employees Association, of Baton Rouge, La. 
This resolution is an expression of the gen- 
eral feeling of the several thousand employees 
of the Standard Cil Co. at Baton Rouge, La., 
and we have been directed to send a copy of it 
to each of the United States Congressmen 
and Senators from Louisiana. 

We are very anxivus to do our part toward 
the support of ow: Government, and wish to 
state to you that we will give our whole- 
hearted support to you in any constructive 
move to the best interest and welfare of the 
people of the United States of America. 

Yours very truly. 

STANDARD Or. EMPLOYEES ASSOCIATION, 
Tuos. Ep. Ross, President. 
C. A. NEAMgEs, Secretary. 


Whereas the abandonment of the 40-hour 
workweek is a question under discussion in 
the present session of the Congress of the 
United States of America; and 

Whereas labor has fought long and hard 
to establish a workweek composed of rea- 
sonable hours; and 

Whereas a lengthening.of the workweek 
without premium pay or other measures, such 
as total price stabilization and maximum 
profit fixing, would only tend to enhance the 
profits of the industrialists; and 

Whereas premium pay for overtime work 
constitutes a very minor cost increase of pro- 
duction; and 

Whereas the Sabbath Day was set aside for 
rest by our Heavenly Father; and 

Whereas the Standard Oil Employees’ Asso- 
ciation has previously gone on record as be- 
ing ready, willing, and able to make any 
useful sacrifices to aid our Government in 
the war effort, but not willing to make a 
sacrifice to the interest of management; and 

Whereas, in our opinion, the time has not 
yet arrived when abandonment of the 40- 
hour workweek would harmonize with the 
general economic set-up of the United 
States; and 

Whereas millions of able-bodied men above 
military age are still unemployed in this 
country; and 

Whereas industry has not yet made any 
approach to the problem of employing these 
men above 45 years of age; and 
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Whereas many large companies and con- 
tractors for war materials are reported to be 
amassing tremendous and unwarranted prof- 
its from the war program; and 

Whereas this association has noted that 
President Roosevelt has been reluctant to 
abandon the 40-hour workweek; and 

Whereas we have been wholeheartedly sup- 
porting our President's views: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Standard Oil Employees 
Association, of Baton Rouge, La., requests all 
United States Congressmen and Senators from 
Louisiana to vote against the abandonment of 
the 40-hour week and the abolishment of 
premium pay for overtime work until such a 
time as such action would be justified by 
labor shortage and the economical condition 
of the country and not then unless simul- 
taneous legislation provides for profit fixing 
and commodity-price ceilings, and then only 
for the duration of this war; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to each Congressman and Senator from 
Louisiana; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Standard Oil Employees 
Association hereby reiterates its stand of pa- 
triotism beyond any question or doubt. 

TuHos. Ep. Ross, 
President, 

C. A. NEAMES, 
Secretary. 

S. L. WEBER, 

J. F. BERTONIERE, 

A. T. SANDERS, 

JOHN W. FELPs, 

Resolution Committee, 





The Omnibus Rivers and Harbors Bill 





REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM A. PITTENGER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, Aprii 28, 1942 


Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, fre- 
quently I get inquiries about the omnibus 
rivers and harbors bill, H. R. 5993, which 
has a favorable committee report and 
which has been pending for some months 
before the House of Representatives. I 
hope the administration leaders will 
make possible a vote on this measure. 
Let me say to the lobbyists who were 
arguing against it prior to December 7 
last that they are going to have to 
change their tune. 

In the prosecution of this World War 
we need every transportation agency 
available. Those whe manufacture, 
move, and transport materials are be- 
ginning to realize they had better not 
take seriously the various lobbyists from 
the railroads, the utilities, and other 
selfish interests opposed to this legisla- 
tion. All of us had better give consider- 
ation to the fact that we need all these 
river and harbor improvements in con- 
nection with the effort of America to 
win the World War. The menace of the 
U-boats off our own shores has decided 
this matter. 

Mr. Speaker, everyone knows that 
there is an acute shortage of vessels at 
this time. Oil and gasoline for the east- 
ern seaboard cannot be had, because 
there are no boats to carry it from the 
production centers. Other agencies of 
transportation are inadequate. For 
months there has been a constant flood 
of propaganda against H. R. 5993, the 
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omnibus rivers-and-harbors bill, which 
has for its purpose the construction of 
projects tha* will furnish cheap electric 
power and increased transportation fa- 
cilities which would take care of the 
present shortage of transportation 
methods. 

The lobbyists have called this measure 
a “pork barrel” bill, but the facts are just 
the reverse. Every project in the bill has 
been studied by the War Department 
engineers, and they have acted favorably 
either because of the power or economies 
in transportation. In other words, these 
projects will benefit the American people. 

As time goes on, the need of this legis- 
lation becomes more and more real. It is 
needed as a part of our program for 
national defense and the winning of the 
World War. It may be noted that the 
bill appropriates no money but merely 
authorizes the various projects when they 
have been approved by the Appropria- 
tions Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, by the Senate, by the Bureau 
of the Budget, and by the President. 

This measure contains many projects 
that have already been found necessary 
for our national defense program. The 
building of an additional lock at the Soo 
in Michigan is an example. That is in 
the bill, but has already been authorized 
in a separate bill. I do not like piece- 
meal enactment of the omnibus bill. The 
entire bill should be passed, and it should 
be done now. 

Recently the House acted favorably on 
a bill for $800,000,000 for the Navy. I 
supported that measure. But it occurred 
to me that the amount involved was just 
about the amount needed to construct 
the projects included in H. R. 5993, a 
measure that will authorize improve- 
ments of our rivers and harbors in the 
United States, and prove of lasting bene- 
fit to the people of America. We fail 
to do our full duty unless we pass this 
measure at once. 





The President’s Address 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. J. PERCY PRIEST 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 29, 1942 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am includ- 
ing here the magnificent and compre- 
hensive address of President Roosevelt 
delivered to the Nation April 28, 1942: 


It is nearly 5 months since we were at- 
tacked at Pearl Harbor. For the 2 years prior 
to that attack this country had been gearing 
itself up to a high level of production of 
munitions. Yet our war efforts had done 
little to dislocate the normal lives of most 
of us. 

Since then we have dispatched strong forces 
of our Army and Navy to bases and battle 
fronts thousands of miles from home. We 


have stepped up our war production on a 
Scale that is testing our industrial power and 
our 


engineering genius and our economic 
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structure to the utmost. We have had no 
illusions about the fact that this would be 
a tough job—and a long one 

American warships are now in combat in 
the North and South Atlantic, in the Arctic, 
in the Mediterranean, and in the North and 
South Pacific. American troops have taken 
staticns in South America, Greenland, Ice- 
land, the British Isles, the Near East, the 
Middle East, the Far East, the Continent of 
Australia, and many islands of the Pacific. 
American war planes, manned by Americans, 
are flying in actual combat over all the con- 
tinents ane all the oceans. 


RUSSIANS KILLING MORE THAN ALL OTHER ALLIES 


On the European front the most important 
development of the past year has been the 
crushing offensive on the part of the great 
armies of Russia against the powerful German 
Army. These Russian forces have destroyed 
and are destroying more armed powe: of our 
enemies—troops, planes, tanks, and guns— 
than all the other United Nations put together. 

In the Mediterranean area, matters re- 
main, on the surface much as they were. 
But the situation there is receiving very care- 
ful attention. 

Recently we have received news of a change 
in government in what we used to know as 
the Republic of France—a name dear to the 
hearts of all lovers of liberty—a name and an 
institution which we hope will soon be re- 
stored to full dignity. 

Throughout the Nazi occupation of France, 
we have hoped fo. the maintenance of a 
French Government which would strive to 
regain independence, to reestablish the prin- 
ciples of “Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity,” 
and to restore the historic culture of France. 
Our policy has been consistent from the very 
beginning. However, we are now concerned 
lest those who have recentiy come to power 
may seek to force the brave French people to 
submission to Nazi despotism. 


UNITED NATIONS TO KEEP AXIS FROM FRENCH 
LANDS 


The United Nations will take measures, if 
necessary, to prevent the use of French terri- 
tory in any part of the world for military pur- 
poses by the Axis Powers. The good people 
of France will readily understand that such 
action is essential for the United Nations to 
prevent assistance to the armies or navies or 
air forces of Germany, Italy, and Japan. 

The overwhelming majority of the French 
people understand that the fight of the 
United Nations is fundamentally their ‘fight; 
that our victory means the restoration of a 
free and independent France—and the saving 
of France from the slavery which would be 
imposed upon her by her external enemies 
and her internal traitors. 

We know how the French people really feel. 
We know that a deep-seated determination 
to obstruct every step in the Axis plan ex- 
tends from occupied France, through Vichy 
France, to the people of their colonies in every 
ocean and on every continent. 

Our planes are helping in the defense of 
French colonies today, and soon American 
flying fortresses will be fighting for the libera- 
tion of the darkened Continent of Europe. 
MEN, WOMEN, CHILDREN FIGHT HITLER'S NEW 

ORDER 


In all the occupied countries there are men, 
women, and even little children who have 
never stopped fighting, never stopped resist- 
ing, never stopped proving to the Nazis that 
their so-called new order can never be en- 
forced upon free peoples. 

In the German and Italian peoples them- 
selves there is a growing conviction that the 
cause of nazi-ism and fascism is hopeless— 
that their political and military leaders have 
led them along the bitter road which leads 
not to world conquest but to final defeat. 
They cannot fail to contrast the present fran- 
tic speeches of these leaders with their arro- 
gant boastings of a year ago and 2 years ago. 
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On the other side of the world, in the Far 
East, we have passed through a phase of 
serious losses. 

We have inevitably lost control of a large 
portion of the Philippine Islands. But this 
whole Nation pays tribute to the Filipino 
and American officers and men who held out 
so long on Bataan Peninsula, to those grim 
and gallant 4ghters who still hold Corregidor, 
and to the forces which are still striking ef- 
fectively at the enemy on Mindanao and 
other islancs. 


SOUTHWARD ADVANCES OF JAPS CHECKED 


The Malayan Peninsula and Singapore are 
in the hands of the enemy; the Netherlands 
East Indies are almost entirely occupied, 
though resistance there continues. Many 
other islands are in the possession of the 
Japanese. But there is good reason to be- 
lieve that their southward advance has been 
checked. Australia, New Zealand, and much 
other territory will be bases for offensive 
action—and we are determined that the ter- 
ritory which has been lost will be regained. 

The Japanese are pressing their northward 
advance in Burma with considerable power, 
driving toward India and China. They have 
been opposed with great bravery by small 
British and Chinese forces aided by Amer- 
ican flyers 

The news in Burma tonight is not good. 
The Japanese may cut the Burma Road; but 
I want to say to the gallant people of China 
that no matter what advances the Japanese 
may make, ways will be found to deliver air- 
planes and munitions of war t. the armies of 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. - 

We remember that the Chinese people were 
the first to stand up and fight against the ag- 
gressors in this war; and in the future an 
unconquerable China will play its proper role 
in maintaining peace and prosperity not cnly 
in eastern Asia but in the whole world 

ENEMY FEELING EFFECTS OF HEAVY LOSSES 


For every advance that the Japanese have 
made since they started their frenzied career 
of conquest, they have had to pay a very 
heavy toll in warships, in transports, in 
planes, and in men. They are feeling the 
effects of those losses. 

It is even reported from Japan that some- 
body has dropped bombs on Tokyo and on 
other principal centers of Japanese war in- 
dustries. If this be true, it is the first time 
in history that Japan has suffered such in- 
dignities. 

Although the treacherous attack on Pearl 
Harbor was the immediate cause of our 
entry into the war, that event found the 
American people spiritually prepared for war 
on a world-wide scaie. We went into this 
war fighting. We know what we are fighting 
for. We realize that the war has become 
what Hitler originally proclaimed it to be— 
a total war, 


Not all of us can have the privilege of fight- 
ing our enemies in distant parts of the world. 
Not all of us can have the privilege of 


working in a munitions factory or shipyard, 
or on the farms or in oil fields or mines, pro- 
ducing the weapons or the raw materials 
which are needed by our armed forces 


EVERYONE CAN HELP ON THE HOME FRONT 


But there is one front and one battle where 
everyone in the United States—every man, 
woman, and child—is in action, and will be 
privileged tq remain in action throughout 
this war. That front is right here at home, 
in our daily lives and in our daily tasks. Here 
at home everyone will have the privilege of 
making whatever self-denial is necessary, not 
only to supply our fighting men, but to 
keep the economic structure of cur country 
fortified and secure during the war and after 
the war. 

This will require the abandonment not only 
of luxuries but many other creature comforts. 

Every loyal American is aware of his in- 
dividual responsibility. Whenever I hear 
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anyone saying, “the American people are 
complacent—-they need to be aroused,” I feel 
like asking him to come to Washington and 
read the mail that floods into the White House 
and into all departments of this Government. 
The one question that recurs through all 
these thousands of letters and messages is, 
“what more can I do to help my country in 
winning this war?” 

To build the factories, and buy the ma- 
terials, and pay the labor, and provide the 
transportation, and equip and feed and house 
the soldiers. sailors, and marines, and to do 
all the thousands of things necessary in a 
war—all cost money, more money than has 
ever been spent by any nation at any time 
in the history of the world. 

WE ARE NOW SPENDING HUNDRED MILLION DAILY 


We are now spending, solely for war pur- 
poses, the sum of about $100,000,000 every day 
in the week. But, before this year is over, 
that almost unbelievable rate of expenditure 
will be doubled 

All of this money has to ve spent—and 
spent quickly—if we are to produce within 
the time now available the enormous quan- 
tities of weapons of war which we need. But 
the spending of these tremendous sums pre- 
sents grave dager of disaster to our national 
economy 

When your Government continues to spend 
these unprecedented sums for munitions 
month by month and year by year, that 
money goes into the pocketbooks and bank 
accounts of the people of the United States. 
At the same time raw materials and many 
manufactured goods are necessarily taken 
away from civilian use, and machinery and 
factories are being converted to war pro- 
duction. 

You do not have to be a professor of eco- 
nomics to see that people with plenty of 
cash start bidding against each other for 
scarce goods, the price of them goes up. 
RESTATRS SEVEN POINTS IN ECONOMIC POLICY 


Yesterday 1 submitted to the Congress of 
the United States a seven-point program of 
general principles which together could be 
called the national economic policy for at- 
taining the great objective of keeping the 
cost of living down 

I repeat them now, in substance: 

1. We must, through heavier taxes, keep 
personal and corporate profits at a low rea- 
sonable rat 

2. We must fix ceilings on prices and reyits. 

3. We must stabilize wages 

4. We must stabilize farm prices. 

5. We must put more billions 
bonds 

6. We must ration all essential commodi- 
ties which are scarce 

7. We must discourage installment buying, 
encourage paying off debts and mort- 


into war 


and 
gages 
I do not think it is necessary to repeat 
what I said yesterday to the Congress in dis- 
cussing tl general principles 
SEVEN POINTS DEPENDENT ON OTHERS 
riant thing to remember is that 
each one of these points is dependent on the 
the whole program is to work 


1eS€ 


EACH OF 
The imp 


others u 


Some people are already taking the posi- 
tion that every one of the seven points is 
correct except the one point which steps on 
their own individual toes. A few seem very 
willing to approve self-denial—on the part 
of their neighbors. The only effective course 
of action simultaneous attack on all of 
the factors which increase the cost of living, 
in one comprehensive, all-embracing program 
covering prices, profits, wages, taxes, and 
debts 

The blunt fact is that every single person in 
the United State going to be affected by 
this program. Some of you will be affected 
more directly by one or two of these restrictive 
measures, but all of you will be affected indi- 
rectly by all of them. 
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Are you a businessman or do you own stock | 


in a business corporation? Your profits are 
going to be cut down to a reasonably low level 
by taxation. Your income will be subject to 
higher taxes. Indeed, in these days, when 
every available dollar should go to the war 
effort, I do not think that any American citi- 
zen should have a net income in excess of 
$25,000 per year after payment of taxes 


MUST FOREGO LUXURIES TO BUY WAR BONDS 

Are you a retailer, or a wholesaler, or a man- 
ufacturer, or a farmer, or a landlord? Ceilings 
are being placed on the prices at which you 
can sell your goods or rent your property 

Do you work for wages? You will have to 
forego higher wages for your particular job for 
the duration of the war 

All of us are used to spending money for 
things we want, but which are not absolutely 
essential We will all have to forego that 
spending. Because we must put every dime 
and every dollar we can possibly spare out of 
our earnings into War Bonds and Stamps. 
Because the demands of the war effort require 
the rationing of goods of which there is not 
enough to go around. Because the stopping 
of purchases of nonessentials will release 
thousands of workers who are needed in the 
war effort. 

As I told the Congress yesterday, “sacrifice” 
is not the proper word with which to describe 
this program of self-denial When at the end 
of this great struggle we shall have saved our 
free way of life, we shall have made no 
sacrifice 

The price for civilization must be paid in 
hard work and sorrow and blood. The price 
is not too high. If you doubt it, ask those 
millions who live today under the tyranny of 
Hitlerism. 


CITES SUFFERINGS PEOPLE OF EUROPE HAVE FACED 


Ask the workers of France and Norway, 
whipped to labor by the lash, whether the 
stabilization of wages is too great a sacrifice. 

Ask the farmers of Poland and Denmark, of 
Czechoslovakia and France. looted of their 
livestock, starving while their own crops are 
stolen from their land, whether parity prices 
are too great a sacrifice 

Ask the businessmen of Europe, whose en- 
terprises have been stolen from their owners, 
whether the limitation of profits and personal 
incomes is too great a sacrifice. 

Ask the women and children whom Hitler 
is starving whether the rationing of tires and 
gasolime and sugar is too great a sacrifice. 

We do not have to ask them. They have 
already given us their agonized answers 

This great war effort must be carried 
through to its victorious conclusion by the 
indomitable will and determination of the 
people. 

SELFISH INTERESTS MUST BE CAST ASIDE 

It must not be impeded by the faint of 
heart. 

It must not be impeded by those who put 
their own selfish interests above the inter- 
ests of the Nation. 

It must not be impeded by those who per- 
vert honest criticism into falsification of fact. 

It must not be impeded by self-styled ex- 
perts either in economics or military prob- 
lems who know neither true figures nor 
geography itself. 

It must not be impeded by a few bogus 
patriots who use the sacred freedom of the 
press to echo the sentiments of the propa- 
gandists in Tokyo and Berlin. 

And above all, it shall not be imperiled by 
the handful of noisy traitors—betrayers of 
America and of Christianity itself—would-be 
dictators who in their hearts and souls have 
yielded to Hitlerism and would have this 
Republic do likewise. 

WILL USE FULL POWER TO CARRY OUT POLICIES 


I shall use all of the executive power that 
I have to carry out the policy laid down. [If 
it becomes necessary to ask for any addi- 
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tional legislation in order to attain our ob- 
jective of preventing a spiral in the cost of 
living, I shall do so. 

I know the American farmer, the American 
workman, the American businessman. I 
know that they will gladly embrace this 
economy of sacrifice—satisfied that it is nec- 
essary for the most vital and compelling 
motive in all their lives—winning through to 
victory. 

Never in the memory of man has there 
been a war in which the courage, the endur- 
ance, and the loyalty of civilians played so 
vital a part. 

Many thousands of civilians all over the 
world have been and are being killed or 
maimed by enemy action. Indeed, it was the 
fortitude of the common people of Britain 
under fire which enabled that island to stand 
and prevented Hitler from winning the war 
in 1940. The ruins of London and Coventry 
and other cities are today the proudest mon- 
ument to British heroism. 

Our own American civilian population is 
now relatively safe from such disasters. And, 
to an ever-increasing extent, our soldiers, 
sailors. and marines are fighting with great 
bravery and great skill on far-distant fronts 
to make sure that we shall remain safe. 


CITES HEROIC WORK OF NAVAL PHYSICIAN 


I should like to tell you one or two stories 
about the men we have in our armed forces: 

There is, for instance, Dr. Corydon M. Was- 
sell. He was a missionary, well known for his 
good work in China. He is a simple, modest, 
retiring man, nearly 60 years old, but he en- 
tered the service of his country and was 
commissioned a lieutenant commander in 
the Navy. 

Dr. Wassell was assigned to duty in Java, 
caring for wounded officers and men of the 
cruisers Houston and Marblehead, which had 
been in heavy action in the Java seas. 

When the Japanese advanced across the 
island it was decided to evacuate as many as 
possible of the wounded to Australia. But 
about 12 of the men were so badly wounded 
that they could not be moved. Dr. Wassell 
remained with these men, knowing that he 
would be captured by the enemy. But he 
decided to make a desperate attempt to get 
the men out of Java. He asked each of them 
if he wished to take the chance, and everyone 
agreed. 


CHRISTLIKE SHEPHERD DEVOTED TO HIS FLOCK 


He first had to get the 12 men to the sea 
coast—50 miles away. To do this he had to 
improvise stretchers for the hazardous jour- 
ney. The men were suffering severely, but 
Dr. Wassell kept them alive by his skill, and 
inspired them by his own courage. 

As the official report said, Dr. Wassell was 
“almost like a Christlike shepherd devoted 
to his flock.” 

On the sea coast, he embarked the men on 
a little Dutch ship. They were bombed and 
machine gunned by waves oi Japanese planes 
Dr. Wassell took virtual command of the ship, 
and by great skill avoided destruction, hiding 
in small bays and inlets. 

A few days later, Dr. Wassell and his lit- 
tle flock of wounded men reached Australia 
safely. 

Dr. Wassell now wears the Navy Cross. 


TELLS OF EXPLOITS OF SUBMARINE “SQUALUS” 


Another story concerns a ship rather than 
an individual man. 

You may remember the tragic sinking of 
the submarine Squalus off the New England 
coast in the summer of 1939. Some of the 
crew were lost, but others were saved by 
the speed and efficiency of the surface rescue 
crews. The Squalus itself was tediously raised 
from the bottom of the ocesn 

Eventually she sailed again under a new 
name, the U. S. S. Sailfish. Today, she is a 
potent and effective unit of our submarine 
fleet. 
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The Sailfish has covered many thousands 


of miles in operations in the far western 
Pacific. 
She has sunk a Japanese destroyer. 


She 
She 
anese 


THREE 


aas torpedoed a Japanese cruiser. 
has made two torpedo hits on a Jap- 
aircraft carrier. 


OF RESCUED MEN STILL ON “SQUALUS” 


Three of the enlisted men of our Navy 
who went down with the Squalus in 1939 
are today serving on the same ship, the Sail- 
fish, in this war 

It is heartening to know that the Squalus, 
once given up as lost, rose from the depths 
to fight for our country in time of peril 

One more story, which I heard only this 
morning: 

This is a story of one of our Army flying 
fortresses operating in the Western Pacific. 
The pilot of this plane is a modest young 
man, proud of his crew for one of the tough- 
est fights a bomber has yet experienced 

The bomber departed from its base, as part 
of a flight of five, to attack Japanese trans- 
ports which were landing troops in the Phil- 


ippines. When they had gone about half 
way to their destination one of the motors 
of this bomber went out of commission. The 


young pilot lost contact with the other bomb- 


ers. The crew, however, got the motor work- 
ing again and the plane proceeded on its 
mission alone. 


SUCCESSFULLY FIGHTS OFF 18 FIGHTER PLANES 

By the time it arrived at its target the 
other 4 flying fortresses had already passed 
over, had dropped their bombs, and had 
stirred up the Japanese Zero planes, 18 of 
whom attacked our 1 flying fortress. Despite 
this mass attack, our plane proceeded on its 
mission, and dropped all of its bombs on 6 
Japanese transports which were lined up 
along the docks 

As it turned back on its homeward journey 
a running fight between the bomber and the 
18 Japanese pursuit planes continued for 75 
miles. Four pursuit ships attacked simul- 
taneously at each side, and were shot down 
with the side guns During this fight, the 
bomber’s radio operator was killed, the engi- 
neer’s right hand was shot off, and one gun- 
ner was crippled, leaving only one man avail- 
able to operate both side guns Ithough 
wounded in one hand, this gunner alternately 


manned both side guns, bringing down 3 
more Japanese Zero planes. While this 


was going on one engine on the bomber was 
shot out, one gas t ink was hit, the radio was 
shot off, and the oxygen system was entirely 
destroyed. Out of 11 control cables all but 
4 were shot away. The rear landing wheel 
was blown off, and the two front wheels were 
both shot flat. 

The fight continued until the remaining 
Japanese pursuit ships exhausted their am- 
munition and turned back. With two en- 
gines gone and the plane practically out of 
control, the American bomber returned to 
its base after dark and made an emergency 
landing. The mission had been accom- 
plished. 


NOT EXCEPTIONAL STORIES, BUT TYPICAL 
EXAMPLES 


The name of that pilot is Capt. Howitt T 
Wheless, of the United States Army. He 
comes from Menard, Tex.—population, 2,375. 
He has been awarded the Distinguished Serv- 
ice Cross. I hope he is listening 

These stories I have told you are not ex- 
ceptional. They are typical examples of in- 
dividual heroism and skill 

As we nere at home contemplate our own 
duties, our own responsibilities, let us think 
ind think hard, of the example which is being 
set for us by our fighting men 


Our soidiers and sailors are members of 
well disciplined units But they are still 
ind forever individuals—free individuals. 


They are farmers, 
fessional men, artists, 


workers, businessmen, pro- 
clerks. 


| 





They are the United States of America. 

That is why they fight. 

We, too, are the United States of America. 

That is why we must work and sacrifice 

It is for them. It is for us. It is for vic- 
tory. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JED JOHNSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, April 27, 1942 


Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, within the past few days a seri- 
ous question has been raised with refer- 
ence to the efficiency of the National 
Youth Administration, especially in 
Oklahoma. Many of the leading news- 
papers of the State, both dailies and 
weeklies, have commented favorably on 
the N. Y. A. program in Oklahoma 
within the past few days. It would take 
more space in the Recorp than I would 
ask permission to use to insert all such 
editorials; however, I submit for the 
Recorp two editorials that speak for 
themselves. The sentiment of these edi- 
torials I am sure is the sentiment of a 
large majority of the citizens of the State 
of Oklahoma with reference to the pres- 
ent N. Y. A. program in Oklahoma. The 
first editorial in question is from the 
Daily Express of Chickasha, Okla. It 
follows: 

NATIONAL YOUTH ADMINISTRATION 
ING VITAL 

Governor Phillips is a very busy man. Evi- 
dently, he hasn’t time to keep up with every- 
thing that’s happening Otherwise, how 
would he have hopped onto the National 
Youth Administri tion so hard before a con- 
gressional committee? Dcesn’t he know that 
this program is now confined entirely to the 
training of industrial workers? And hasn’t 
he heard that defense plants are calling for 
far more help than they can get? 

Aubrey Williams, Administrator, recently 
told the Senate Labor Committee that Na- 
tional Youth Administration sent 421,000 
trained youths to private industry last year, 
210,000 of them going to plants with war 
contracts. At present it is supplying 80,000 


SHOP TRAIN- 


mechanically trained war workers every 3 
months. 
From the National Youth Administration 


shops in Oklahoma workers are going out to 
take places in industries at the rate of 117 
a week. The Chickasha shops alone have 
sent 194 youths to factories in Connecticut. 
They are now supplying workers for aircraft 
plants in Wichita, Kans. 

Sidney Hillman, Labor Director of War 
Production Board, says the National Youth 
Administrat:on has furnished ‘an appreciable 
part of our trained manpower’ for war work. 
Oppusing McKellar bill to abolish Na- 
tional Youth Administration he pointed out 
that 8,000,000 more war workers will be need- 

in addition to the 7,500,000 now 


ed this yeat 

employed. So urgent is the training pro- 
gram that it “can’t afford the delay which 
will result if we slow down or stop one of 
our training agencies and transfer im- 
portant load it carries to another organiza- 
tion.’ 

A survey made by the machine-tool com- 
mittee of the Army and Navy Munitions 
Board revealed that very few tools vital to 
war National 


the 


the 


oSroduction are found in the 
I 
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Youth Administration metal-working shops. 
The committee has been advised that any 


tools desired for Army-Navy services and War 
Production Board will be delivered All Na- 


tional Youth Administration tools were pur- 
chased under priority ratings. We see no 
point in the complaint that the tools used 
in National Youth Administration sh 
needed in industries. Without the necessary 
equipment workers cannot be trained 

As long as the shortage of trained workers 
exists, it would be folly to cut out the Na- 
tional Youth Administration shop program. 
The principal effect of it would be to impede 
plans for pushing up war production. We 
can’t lick our enemies unless we beat them 
building planes, tanks, guns, and ships. It 
is hardly thinkable that any proposal for cur- 
tailing the program for training workers 
would be seriously considered. 


DS are 


Mr. Speaker, the following is from the 
Enid News. edited by a former popular 
Member of Congress, Hon. Milt C. 
Garber: 


THE NATIONAL YOUTH ADMINISTRATION IN ENID 


Whatever may have been the just grounds 
for previous criticism of the National Youth 
Administration, after a thorough survey of 
its Enid training and production center by 


staff members and the editor of this news- 
paper, the News is convinced that the local 
branch of the agency is performing a useful 


and necessary service now in connection 
the war program (See complete detailed 
story in news columns of this issue.) The 
National Youth Administration was 
ceived in the beginning as primarily a youth- 
training agency, to teach at Government ex- 
pense unemployed young people lately out of 


with 


con- 


high school to do useful work with their 
hands. Its purpose, organization, and func- 


tioning opened a considerable and continued 


volume of criticism, at least some of which 
was doubtless deserved. 

Today, the great common standard by 
which any such federally supported 


agency 
can be justified is its value in the war pro 
gram. By that standard, the local Nationa 
Youth Administration project is pak 
justifying its continued existence 
of listlessness and unnecessary program anc 
project detail there may have been seeming J 
has been swept out and the agency put on 
a 100-percent war basis. The conversion of 
National Youth Administration to the dual 
role of production as well as traini 
requirements now marks it, if the local shops 
may be taken as a criterion, as a substantial 
factor not only in the war production traiz 
ing progran 
defense equipment itself. 

A trip through the Enid National Youth 
Administration plant is a lation to the 
layman. There, on an extensive variety of 
machines, and with a diversity f 
equipment, 175 young men and women are 
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not merely learning to do necessary war 
work —woodwork, finishing, arc and acetylene 
welding, metal work, wood and metal air- 
plane wing construction, et« but are ac- 
tually producing a wide variety of articles for 


use at the Enid Army Flying School and other 
Oklahoma niilitary bases. 


These items include beds, cots, chairs, 
desks, cabinets, metal filing cases, barracks 
wardrobes, officers’ work tabl me hall 
cupboards, map and chirt frames and cases, 
etc. Such production not only utiliz the 
energies and skill of the enrollees but like- 
wise fits them to be ready for advanced train- 
ing and jobs in defense plants or, in the case 


of the boys, for the technical tasks in which 
the armed forces now abound 

As now operating National Youth Ad- 
ministration war wcrk and 


the 





in Enid is open to any your or woman 
between the ages of 17 to 25. To tl e en- 
rolled an allowance of $30 monthl for out- 


of-town worker-students and $24 for Enid 
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city students is made. They are charged 65 





cents daily for board, room, laundry, and med- 
ical care They put in 160 hours monthly, 
half in training courses and half in produc- 
tion work for war and civilian defense 
agencies 

The Enid National Youth Administration 
shops indicate that this youth agency has 
been fu converted to essential war work 
and training for varied trades that not only 
will make the youth quickly useful in the 
necessarily hurried war-production program 


through learning 
job itself but 


by supervised work at the 
which will, incidentally, fit 
him or her for some useful trade in the post- 
war reconstruction period 

So k as it continues at its present task 
of essential war work, the Enid National 
Youth Administration project will justify its 
in these times when the energies 
and skills of every man and woman and every 


* 


youth out of school are urgently needed to 
provide the 100-percent war effort which 
al ca insure complete victory in the 
sh t | ble period of time. If other 
N 1 Youth Administration projects are 
ce ed on a similar plane of complete war 
aC y, then it would appear the youth 
agency merits continuance for the period of 
the wal 





Address of Hon. Hatton W. Sumners 
Before the South Carolina Bar Asso- 
ciation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BUTLER B. HARE 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 29, 1942 


Mr. HARE. Mr. Speaker 
to extend my remarks in the REcorp, I 
include the following address by the 
Honorable Hatton W. SuMNERS, of Dal- 
las, Tex., now chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee of the United States House of 


IN THE 


under leave 





Representatives, delivered at the annual 
meeting of the South Carolina Bar Asso- 
ciation in Columbia, S. C., March 27, 
1942 
Mr. Presider nd members of the South 
C ina Bar Association, I am greatly hon- 
or by tl invitation. While this audience 
i ) large as one might find at a meetiz 
of f the her bars of this country, I 
} feeling tonight that I come back to 
t eart of the Sout I come back to the 
State that wrote the first constitution after 
the D r f Independence. There are 
many t hat I could say as we remember 
tl ributions which its sons and daugh- 
ter ie to glorify the history of this 
gp! 
I 1 ight, members of the bar, 
v ifa greatest challenge which has 
C to lawyers in the long history of Anglo- 
s vernment, and I hope that you will 
; Iam1 tryi be oratorical. I 
g my d erate judgment 
I f t mination of the fact that 
j I ted to every test which I 
I t experie e I should submit 
j d to t re yiel r to its guidance 
I { i it difficult 
t I I ful party just a 
little f I watched peopie i 
listened I le t re e that 
your N ir N is minute f 
th pI ht I ne ‘ | T t 
fighti A ! e skirmish e of every 
battle n the world, n g rapidly to 


pe 


the place of first responsibility in the greatest 
of all the world wars in the history of human 
beings. I say it is difficult to realize; it is 
almost impossible to realize it. Not only is 
your country and my country in danger on 
that front, but I believe that the dangers 
from within that confront this democracy are 
far graver than at any other time in the his- 
tory of our Government. I am definitely of 
the opinion, and I haven't the slightest doubt 
of the soundness of that cpinion—it is more 
than an opinion, it is a judgment—that this 
particular test which your country and my 
country faces this night, these particular 
problems which your country and my country 
faces this night, cannot be solved by the man 
who is now President, by anyone who ever 
was President, by any man who will ever be 

President 
They cannot be solved by those who are 
now in your Congress, or by those who ever 
were in your Congress, or by those who ever 
will be in your Congress. Only the people— 
only a great people—can do this job. This 
is a fascinating, an interesting, a terrible 
time, when nations and civilizations stand 
at the bar of judgment—not officials, but 
peoples. This is the judgment day of peoples. 
These are not usual times. Such times come 
rarely in the history of the ages. Only a 
great people can answer this challenge. That 
is why I am here tonight. I haven’t the 
slightest doubt about it; the hour has 
struck. Tonight America stands at the bar 
to answer under the 


of judgment We have 

philoscphy of the par: of the talents. It 

is difficult as you go about in this 

beautiful country—no guns, no enemy planes 
have had the foolish notion 

in America that in some sort of way we are to 


ble 
to realize 


in the air yet. We 


be the special wards of Providence, and are 
going to escape the tests which the other 


nations of the earth 
Only a foolish pe 
clusion. Only a ert 


are being subjected to. 
arrive at that con- 
at people can answer the 


wwle car 
ple can 








challenge of this 1 lating time, terrible 
time, great time You lawyers are in peculiar, 
pecial responsibility as you have been in 
responsibility in every great crisis of the past. 
Say what you please about the bar, in every 
crisis of the past when governments and 


civilizations have been imperiled, it has been 


the members of the bar who have had much 
to do in arousing and rallying the people, and 
you have got to do it again, or your Nation 
and mine—your democracy and mine—may 
go the way of the other democracies which no 
long exist. We have but one business— 
just one business now. Think of it. Of 
course, you have to be concerned about your 


lawsuits, but I am talking about relative 
importance, everything we can hope 
for, and your children can hope for, and your 
children’s children can hope for—everything 
your clients have or can hope for—hangs in 
the balance. I of your watchmen on 
the tower, and you ask me, “Watchman, what 





when 


am one 


of the night?” and I can’t tell you. No 
human being can see through this curtain 
of battle smoke that shrouds the earth. All 


we know is that this is the day, this is the 
time, this is the hour, when only a great 
people have a chance to win—the whole 
patriotic people—a regenerated, a rededicated 
people—not people who are trying to find 
out how much they can get out of the Federal 
Government; not a people who are concerned 
by profits and ins l of us 

I come to the bar of the great old State of 
South Carolina tonight because I know that 








the answer is not in Washington. We have 
no kings in this country except the people. 
There is no hereditary nobility in America 


except the pe This the peoples’ gov- 
ernment. Only a great people have a chance. 
A fascinating thing to the student is popular 


nle 
pi 


government and its } e in the scheme of 
th s. I don tl that we can start 
anywhere without recognizing this funda- 
mental startiz f I may use that ex- 
pression, th there is an intelligence, there 
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is a God, a great intelligence who has in- 
tended that human beings may be free, but 
that they shall pay the price of liberty 
Nature has a double-entry set of bookkeep- 
ing. We have forgotten that in America. 
We have accepted our blessings without re- 
sponsibility or gratitude, but no longer. We 
are going to have to pay for the things we 
haven't paid for. I read my text for this 
talk down here, on one of your monuments 
this afternoon in your Capitol grounds, your 
Confederate monument, and I am going to 
ask my friend to read it to you now. 

“Let the stranger 

Who may in future times 

Read this incription, 

Recognize that these were men 

Whom power could not corrupt, 

Whom death could not terrify, 

Whom defeat could not dishonor, 

And let their virtues plead 

For just judgment 

Of the cause in which they perished. 

Let the South Carolinian of 

Another generation 

Remember 

That the State taught them 

How to live and how to die, 

And that from her broken fortunes 

She has preserved for her children 

The priceless treasure of their memories 
Teaching all who may claim 

The same birthright 

That truth, courage, and patriotism 
Endure forever.” 

Let the South Carolinian of this genera- 
tion remember, sons of a great ancestry, 
sons of a great State. Again you must stand 
forth as giants in America. No such chal- 
lenge, so far as I know, has come to any gen- 


eration in centuries and centuries. France 
Was aroused too late. Ambassador Bullitt 
appeared before our committee. He said 


that when the Germans were moving toward 
the Maginot Line, the French people were 
carrying on business largely as usual; strik- 
ing, those in factories; fighting for profit, 
employers and employees were; going to 
pieces inside before the Germans ever struck 
the Maginot Line. Remember that. Look : 
the fatal parallel. It scares one. Up to thi 
time I know of no important detail in which 
we have not groped, step by step, in the 
footsteps of France. 

He told us that when thi 
broken, th the men, women, and children 
all over the nation, solidified by the con- 
sciousness of a common danger, even though 





French line had 





much of industrial France was in Germar 
hands, produced more in 1 month than 


they had in 2 before. But it was too late 
They say the saddest words of tongue or pen 
are the words “It might have been,” but 
there are no sadder words of tongue or pen 
than these, “too late.” 

I have gone over this country during these 
last several years trying to make my people 
conscious of their danger. I pointed out thi 
similarity—I don’t often speak of what I 


have said—between our situation and the 
French situation: They with their Maginot 
Line, we with the thin line of battleships 
that stretches across the seas. We have bee! 


a foolish people. One reason why we are in 
the difficulty we are in is, I confess, that w 
who have been the watchmen on the tower! 
have not told the people the truth. We have 
been afraid to trust the people to hear th 
truth and in that we have misjudged the 
people. The people are far ahead of us in 
Washington. In that fact lies the hope of my 
Nation tonight. That is why I left my j 
in Washington to come here to talk to you 
because I know that here is the strength and 
hope of my Nation, not in Washington. 


The things that are happening in Wash- 
ington that are corrective don’t come from u 
who are there. I tell you the truth. The cor- 


rections are coming because an aroused peo- 


people 


ple in the h th in the hamiets 


mes, 
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and in the cities, are bringing to bear upon 
public policies an aroused public opinion 
which is the supreme law of the land. God 
Almighty gave us the love of liberty and He 
didn’t leave us without something to aid us 
in popular government, and that something 
is public opinion. 

The more one studies things, the more he 
sees of God in their plan. I am not talking 
about God whc gets one to heaven and keeps 
one out of hell. I am talking about God who 
is the Big Boss on this earth. These flowers 
you see on the lawn are not making them- 
selves. - They are not growing under the laws 
of Nature merely. They are being made. 
These planets that you see on a clear night 
going through space, they don’t know where 
they are going. They don’t know when to 
turn over. The man who learned how to light 
this building with electricity discovered first 
the natural laws, the laws of God, of the Big 
Boss. I am not talking about anything 
mystical. I am talking about the most im- 
portant of practical facts for any people try- 
ing to operate a system of free government. 

You send your boys and girls to schools of 
science for what purpose? To learn the laws 
of the Big Boss, and how to work in har- 
mony with them. There is no sacrilege 
about what I am saying. Men go to medical 
schools to learn these laws. Now, these 
schools—I don’t know what kind schools 
you have here, but a lot of these schools of 
so-called higher education have done a ter- 
rible thing vo the youth of America. People 
have paid then. for the education of their 
children, and they could sue them for hav- 
ing got their money under false pretenses. 
Instead of being taught how to think, how 
to discover God’s plan, their minds have been 
filled with one indigestible human theory 
after another. With mental indigestion, all 
woozy, they have been turned loose to guide 
our country at a time when it needs the 
guidance and leadership of practical people 
with their heads on their shoulders and their 
feet on the ground. 

We tackle this World War with a terrible 
handicap. During the other World War we 
reached perhaps the highest pinnacle of un- 
selfish world patriotism of all times, probably 
higher than we could stand, higher than we 
ought tu have gone, possibly. We then went 
to the other extreme People ceased to be 
interested in serious matters I recall I went 
over my district trying to talk with my pco- 


of 


ple about their problems. We were then 
moving into the conditions of 1929. Peoplt 


were then taking their children out of school 
They couldn't pay their taxes 
I was told if I would go out on the stree 

the people might listen, but they would not 
go into the courthouse. Unfortunately, this 
particular time I refer to was when they were 
playing off the national baseball serie The 
heroes of America at the time were moving- 
picture actors and actresses and baseball 
players. I went to one place of 7,500 popu- 
lation. I was taking samples of public atti- 
tude, because I knew we were moving toward 


a crisis, and I wanted to know what we had 
to meet it with This meeting was adver- 
tised, but I didn’t go arounn over town. Not 


+ 


one person came to talk with me, their hired 





man, about their serious problems 

That was the period of jazz. Somebody 
said to old birds like me, “If you wear your 
hat turned down, you will look 10 years 
younger,” and il of us went around with 
our hats turned down. Grandmother cut a 
foot or two off her skirt and grandfather 
straightened up and joinec.. the procession 
Some of these smart “sisterettes” came 


around about thet time teaching the great 
Giscovery, the self-determination of children, 





and the big words they splattered over their 
audiences. The audiences didn’t know, and 
they didn’t know what they were talking 
about. Nobody did. Soa good time was had 
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by all. It was a ‘onvenient sort of phi- 
losophy. The kids were turned loose to go 
to hell and fill the penitentiaries, while 
mother and father went off to hooch parties. 
You know what literature we produced in 
that period, the hottest, rottenest stuff that 
ever came from the press. We threw into the 
discard the masterpieces of music that had 
charmed and thrilled the hearts of the peo- 
ple through the ages and then we went wild 
over My Moon-Eyed Baby in Watermelon- 
Time. There is no mystery why we are in 
this terrible mess. 

During the last 6 years it has been just 
he reverse. People arc interested in serious 
matters. They are more interested now than 
at any other time during that period. In 
that fact lies our hope and your opportunity. 
People are trying to get down to fundamentals 
in order to discover the truth and to under- 
stand the plan of Nature with reference to 
free government. As I said, when i speak 
about God in this connection, I am not talk- 
ing about God as the preacher does, but about 
God the scientist should see Him, the 
great Intelligence whose natural laws are rni- 
versal in their application—a living, control- 
ling, workaday copartner with man in his 
work on this earth, if he is to succeed 

All the hero worship I have is for God. I 
don’t look up to anybcdy because they are 
not up there, and I don’t want anybody to 
look up to me because I am not up 
Only God is great in this big economy 
have been foolishly worshipping men all over 
the world; they have been scattering the 
bones of their millions of worshippers all 
over the earth. I am not speaking senti- 
mentally or emotionally. I am talking about 
the most stubborn, solid, inescapable con- 


as 


there 


We 


rasting fact which challenges the interest of 
and warns an imperiled pecple. The disease 
of governments of this age of ours is not 
a skin disease. It is a fundamental disease 


The greatest law that I know of that has been 
couched in language and the one of greatest 
practical importance is: ““Thou shalt have no 
other God before me.” That is not for the 
glory of God. It is for the guidance of men. 
How do I know? It is the testimony of his- 
tory. All people who have gone against that 
have paid the penalty for a violated law. I 
am talking about a workaday law of a living 
God, who is the Big Boss, recognized every- 
where in this scientific age except in the fiel 





lds 
of economic and pclitical government. It is 
not sti that while nobody would try to 
be a doctor, would try to be a scientist, would 
try to light a building by el ricity, would 
try to talk through the air, to fly through the 


noe 
ange 





air, without first learning the laws of the 
Big Boss on this earth. and how to work in 
harmony with them, would try anything 
without iearning His plan, His laws, and how 


to work in harmony with them. We try to 
run the economical and political government 
of this world in dumb ignorance apparently 


i 















that there are any such laws. We don’t even 
recognize there are any natural laws in the 
field of economic and politic government 
that limit and guide human discretion and 
determine sound policy. There i myster 

about the fact that in those flelds we are 
making the colossal failure of all times A 
big government such as ours cann be ru 
without our understandi! and cob ng th 

laws of God, natural laws which lin iman 
discretion and fix sound governments icy 
In every other field of similar difficul prac- 
tical people have more se1 than to attempt 


such an absurd thing. Here is the great 
epportunity and the great duty of the 
legal minds of this democracy 


lor ¢ +} 


In the days of the glory of the statesman- 
ship of Scuth Carolina those sons who sat 
in the halls of state had much to say about 
principles, eternal God-given principles 


natural 


laLUI 


laws that guided men undertaking 
to pre € 


erve liberty and operate free 
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heard a‘ little 
Congress, but 


ment among themselves. I 
about it when I first went to 
no longer. There is always fellows 
who comes down from somewhere with some 
theory he learned from somebody who wants 
to try it out on a nation. A doctor would 
try his theory out first on a guinea pig, and 
then if it worked, he would try it out a little 
on people; but the sort of theorist I am talk- 
ing about wants to try it out on a nation first 
Many of these theories are not new theories 
either. They have heen dragged from the 
junk heap of discarded failures 

I am not talking to you tonight as Demo- 


some 








crats, Republicans, new dealers, nor d 
dealers. I am talking to you tonight as cit- 
izens of a great Republic facing ar l-en- 
compassing, supreme danger, and as 

bers of a great profession who 





face the greatest challenge whi 
the members of your profession in a thou- 


sand years. We have awaken 

foolish, childish attitude we once ha Som«¢ 
of you will recall what occurred w ‘ 
certain moving-picture artist died during 
that period and Mr. Eliot, who was the pres- 
ident of a great university, died at the me 


time. 





Mr. Eliot during his life had tried t 
train men and women how to operate fre 
government. He drew about 2 inches on the 
advertising page. The moving-picture artist 
had his piciure on the front page of the 
metropolitan papers and the story covere 
much of the page. Big headlines on the fi 


page of the newspapers. Much about him 
For a great president of a great Unive! 
nothing. We are no longer such a pecp 
That is our hope. Such a pecple could 
win. Not in hour America wW 
escape, except that America will an 


this 


a fitness to survive. America is moving to- 
ward that fitness. It is coming from deep 
down among the people 

Members of the bar, you have a great op- 
portunity right now. The most encouragin 
thing I have seen, the one heartening thing 


I have seen in this dark picture is audiences 


































in America under challenge sweep aside their 
light, frivolous personalities and stand th 
in this crisis, perhaps as fit a people as eve 
stood on earth. Check up on yourself, each 
individual, check up on yourself this minut 
Don’t you know you are fitter, don’t W 
you are more willing to ¢ ur di now 
Don’t you know that self- é ker 
in its call on you than as been 1 
can remember. You are lling 1 f 
that in your eyes now. In s and 
daughters of the great State of Sou Caro- 
lina, is this new-born thing th ’ l 
in your hearts and I feel in min I 
centers the hope of the ¢ 
We must preserve what we have—our h - 
age. We cannot hope to regain it if v 
lose, not in your day or mine We kn 
under modern condit s the | - 
bility of popular re itior 
read about in the pas With the me 
tion of arms and armies and means of Ans- 
pe ion and the rapidity 
there is no chance for pec 
such bers as May be re i, not 
build the great factories, to n he 
with which you have to figl har 
tra No chance unless scie1 ar 
thing that science hasn't yet do1 I 
to realize, difficult to rea 
danger When I hear the 
seems that I must be t I 
time, ancther a Som 
pen in the future or som 
‘way back yonder. It is diff 
that those of this gene! 
c ght, wher ! ¢ 
in of ur ¢ 
nb cert c 
1 the he C 
read I ~ is i 
"Ther 
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vine 
made it 


ird have 
self, or 


keeper of the de- 


aid of us, 
democracies 
not kept.” 

that 


It did 


“They 


but 


has 


not come 


the 


ome 


funda- 


con 


numan 


proceeded 


titu- 


fr 


ol progres 
Constitution 
st wonderful 


time by 
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people 


t 
npression 
; 
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purpose 


anc 


anybody 


the Philadel 


laving 
pec ple 
before 


nerican 


men 


ssion 


Our 


ource that 


a 


tree; 


sort comes from the top down. Scmebody 
tells the people what they must do and sees 
that they doit. Those are great fundamental 
facts that no human being can successfully 
controvert 
In these facts we find 
philosophy upon which are based what we 
call States’ rights. However, it is not the 
right of the States to govern. That is im- 
portant. It is the necessity of the States to 
govern, within their vernmental capacity, 
if we are to preserve what is important in 
our democracy. There is but one kind of 
democracy—that which operates from the 
people upward. We either choose that kind 
or we don’t choose to have a democracy. We 
have had a peculiar experience. We had 
strayed off into the jungie and lost our way. 
Just as we realized we had lost our way and 
were trying to get back, we were descended 
upon by a lot who had all the 
answers, all of the nnot be blamed 
hem. Anyone lost 
in the woods who fi someone who says he 
knows the way is dis} cd to follow that 
person. These persons did not know. They 
did not w they did not know, and we did 
not know they did not know. So there we 
are. It all simply. Things 
are simple anyway if won't complicate 
them before we begin to understand. Some 
persons were talkin Oo me today about the 
necessity of havir 1 independent judiciary. 
That is something one could write a lot of 
books about and make speeches about and 
take courses of government in. But God has 
not hidden mmon sense 


these 
nor confused the know 
free govern- 


the fundamental 


kp 
Kilt 


things from cc 
h we 


yperate a system of 


must 
in order t 
ment 
There is nothing that is required of a judge 
from the stanc of knowledge, character, 
and independence which is not required of an 
umpire of a sandlot baseball game, and noth- 
ing required of that umpire which is not re- 
quired of a }j as exactly the same 
the Judges on the Supreme Court; 
the same reqi are made of 
He has to 
is judg- 


“call them 


acy 

a lot 

A child 

le learn to 
i falls over 
ll for car- 
of his 

1 difficul- 
le Sam 
fheuities 
relieved 


rm 


Pet 


Y 
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cnilc 


that Blackstone, in his commentaries, said 
something to the effect that man needs no 
other incentive to obey natural law than 
the pursuit of his own substantial happiness. 
I read that when I was working for $25 a 
month to get the money to read law. It was 
not easy, but I learned how to learn. I had 
to. I might never have learned how if I had 
not been compelled to. 

Democracy cannot be preserved unless peo- 
ple stay on the job of governing and preserve 
a governmental machinery they can operate. 
These are two indispensable necessities. The 
State affords, in its smaller units, the coun- 
ties, municipalities, etc., the only machinery 
in our system which the people can operate. 
Lots of persons say now that we should turn 
our backs on the States and let Uncle Sam do 
everything because it is easier. But we for- 
get that difficulties are the gymnastic para- 
phernalia provided for the development of 
people 

There could no more be progress without 
difficulties than a gymnasium could be with- 
out paraphernalia. Difficulties measure the 
stature of men and of epochs. If we refuse 
the challenge of our difficulties, if we refuse 
to do our part to operate and preserve demo- 
cratic government, we are going to have to 
pay the price of a lost democracy. It seems 
a plan of nature to give greater nower to 
those who use the power possessed as their 
difficulties become greater. We don’t have 
to have a lot of books to show us that. 
Why can’t we just take our faces out of books 
and unscrew our ears from the radio for 
a while and look with our own eyes and think 
with our own thinkers. There are lots of 
persons going around over the world with 
their faces stuck in a third-rate book written 
by a fourth-rate intelligence about some- 
thing when the thing they are reading about 
lies uncovered before their own eyes, if they 
would look. A person can’t talk to anybody 
about anything now without his saying, “Did 
you read such-and-such a book or hear such- 
and-such a commentator?” The commenta- 
tors are all right in their place, but there 
isn’t anybody who knows as many things as 
they talk like they know. The truth is, if 
we talked only about what we know, there 
would be mighty little conversation. Think. 
are to think with wkrat God has given us 
to think with 

Tell the people that. The people are be- 
coming great now. The most fascinating 
thing I have looked on in my life is to see 
a nation becoming regenerated, becoming fit 

ree. You are fitter to be free than 

2 You are fitter to be 

re yesterday. You are pay- 

at compliment; no, yon are 

yourse] the great compliment of 

as much, if not more, of this speech 

am We are not Democrats nor Re- 

I dealers nor old dealers now. 

ll Americans facing ommon dan- 

nd,-believe me, it is a real , united 
purpose now. I can read 

I can feel it There are 

nication ot than the 


years ago 


new 


one 


common 


iy it, but it is a 
to the c 


great 
hallenge. It is 
+h I have to speak 
ite I am 
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the hope and 
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development of our Government before we 
came to America. This picture I visualize 
over and over again. I ask you to look at it 
Tacitus tells us that when our governmental 
ancestors—before the Angles and _ the 
Saxons caine to England had a governmental 
matter to consider, the tribe assembled; 
somebody who had studied the matter pre- 
sented it to the tribe He says these indi- 
viduals sat down armed. Nobody told them 
to disarm. They were running the show 
but they listened to this leader. Tacitus tells 
us that if they approved, they brandished 
their weapons That was an affirmative vote 
If they disapproved, they murmured 

He telis us the leaders were influential, 
and they had the power to persuade. as dis- 
tinguished from the power tocommand. That 
is the picture of our Constitution in the 
first century. Fundamentally it has not 
changed. It cannot change long as we 
are a Gemocracy The people in a free coun- 
try must, of course, have leaders. But after 
all the people must speak the voice of gov- 
ernment. Democracy has no other spokes- 
man. That spokesman must be neither co- 
erced nor corrupted when the democracy op- 
erates through representatives, those repre- 
sentatives must be neither coerced by fear 
of any sort nor corrupted by hope of reward 
As in the days of Tacitus, it must ever be 
that the people’s leaders and the leaders of 
their representatives shall be influential only 
as they have the power to convince and per- 
suade as distinguished from the power to 
command. A few centuries later these insti- 
tutions which Tacitus tells us of were brought 
to England 

When our ancestors came to this country, 
settied the Carolinas and other colonies, these 
same institutions which were taken to Eng- 
land. our ancestors »lanted in the colonies, 
in their governmental structure made up of 
subdivisions, cities, villages. counties. pre- 
cincts, and so forth, all of which are suscepti- 
ble of popular control. They are not so big 
but that the voice of the individual can be 
heard in them and his influence felt. These 
are the institutions in which our democracy 
was rooted for centuries before America was 
colonized. These units susceptible of popular 
government are the natura! body of our de- 
mocracy. Destroy them and the States which 
in the aggregate they compose and our democ- 
racy will be as completeiy destroyed as would 
your life be destroyed by the destruction of 
your body in which you move and live and do 
your work. The Federal agency can never be 
a substitute. It was not intended to be. 
It can never be. 

After the Revolution the people decided 
they wanted one Army and one Navy. one 
system of coinage. weights, and measures; 
they wanted one diplomatic corps and the 
other things which you lawyers know about 
So they formulated a document, creating a 
central agency to act for these democracies 
in these matters. In no sense was this agency 
meant to discharge the general governmental 
functions of democracy. It is not fitted to 
do it. It never was intended to do it. It 
never can do it. All such powers are reserved 
to the States and their people. There are 
less than 600 elected persons connected with 
the entire Federal Government. There were 
round numbers a million persons dis- 
charging the duties of the executive branch 
of the Government before our preparedness 
program. only one of whom is elected 


Our system of government is pyramidal in 


50 


in 


Shape. It functions by its nature from the 
people upward. We are trying to make it 
function from the top downward It can- 


not be aone except by destroying our democ- 


racy. That is what we are doing, substitut- 
ing a bureaucratic for a democratic govern- 
ment, and we are writing for others to read 
these words from the Songs of Solomon: 


“They made me the keeper of the vineyard, 
but mine own vineyard have I not kept.” 
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We cannot continue taking the privileges 
and powers of our democracies, our States, 
the richest governmental heritage of the ages, 
and sell them at the door of the Federal 
Treasury for money which comes back loaded 
with Federal power, money for which your 
children and your children’s children are 
mortgaged to pay, and to pay over and over 
again, not only in money but in the lost op- 
portunity and in the lost power of self- 
government. 

All my life I have been going around and 
seeing how things work. Nowhere in my ex- 
plorations have I found that the power to do 
anything will remain where it is not used 


Ged Almighty will not permit any sort of 
power, including the power of self-govern- 
ment, to remain where it is not used It is 





a law. No law can be passed in Washington 
to repeal that law. Men are not wise. When 
I discovered that I was about as smart as 


nearly anybody else I met, I lost practically 
all my respect for human intelligence. Really 
I did. Only God is great, and His laws are 
man’s only safe guide. I mean His workaday 
laws governing growing crops, curing sick 
people, and curing sick governments 

I am going to ask that that inscription be 
read again. 

“Let the stranger 
Who may in future times 

Read this inscription 
Recognize that these were men 
Whom power could not corrupt, 

Whom death could not terrify, 
Whom defeat could not dishonor 
And let their virtues plead 

For just judgment 
Of the cause in which they perished. 

Let the South Carolinian of 

Another generation 

Remember 
That the State taught them 
How to live and how to die 
And that from her broken fortunes 
She has preserved for her children 
The priceless treasure of their memories, 
Teaching all why may claim 
The same birthright 

That truth courage, and patriotism 
Endure forever.” 

Remember, worthy sons and daughters of a 
great, ancestry, this is the time, this is the 
hour, when you must meet a greater chal- 
lenge in a greater crisis than that which in- 
spired your ancestors to noble service, and 
sacrifice. Remember, in your veins courses 
the blood of heroes and patriots who gladly 
offered their lives for the things they believe 
in. Will we do less when we offer our for- 
tunes and political lives for the things we 
believe in? In this solemn hour, man to 
man, in this historic building, let’s pledge 
each to the other, pledge our common coun- 
try, pledge to the spirit of the men who have 
gone before, pledge to the unborn genera- 
tions which are to follow that, under God 
Almighty, this is the one spot, this land of 
ours, where people shall retain the oppor- 
tunity to be free. 





No Extra Pay for the Farmer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. H. CARL ANDERSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 29, 1942 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
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marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing letter recently published: 
FOR THE 


FARMER 


NO EXTRA PAY 


Sir: The farmers are being told to work 
longer hours and harder in order greatly to 
increase the production of food and fiber this 
year. Work harder and longer hours, they 





are telling these farmers who always have 
labored hard and long for very little mu- 
neration. 

Labor in war industries is also in some 
cases called on to work overtime, which in 
their case is anything over 40 hours a week, 
but labor receives extra pay for such overtim 
and also for work on legal holid: and Sun- 
days. Not so the farmer, who must not only 
work overtime but be on the job 7 days a 
week. He is still expected to do all this fo1 
the same small income to which he | been 
accustomed for the past several we; 2 
overtime pay is so soothing to > achi 


muscles of laborers in industry, why would 
not a little extra price for farm product 
duced on overtime as well as on Sundays and 
holidays have the same effect upon the farm- 
ers’ aching muscles? 
We hear much these 


days about n 
inflation by holding farm prices dow! But 


was it not the purpose of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration program to ele- 
vate farm prices to a profitable level? And 


why, oh why, does a moderate rise in farm 
prices after a decade of subnormal prices con- 
stitute inflation? Are not the en us 
profits derived by industry from cost-plus de 
fense contracts and the abnormally; l 
yages of certain defense workers also con- 
sidered inflationary? 

Anyway, would it be such a bad thing for 
the country if the farmers were to receive 
enough income to pay their taxes and interes 
on the mortgage on time and possibly have ¢ 
little loose change left to buy the kids a bag 
of candy and a few oranges during the im- 
pending sugar shortage? 


rn 









H. H. Opnuus. 
ERSKINE, MINN. 





Is Your Chin Up? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 29, 1942 
Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in 
RecorD, I include a speech which I made 


recently over the radio, of which the fol- 
lowing are excerpts: 


t} 
I 


The important thing for our people to doi 
to develop what might be well termed “an all- 
out-war state of mind.” 

We must realize that we are faced by power- 


fully organized and tricky foes who hate 
United States and our people, who are deter- 
mined to destroy us and to ensla ur people 
just like they have the peopl: f the coun- 
tries that have been conquered. We mu 
meet this hate by a powerful feeling of angry 
unity. In addition to angry unity, we n 


have action, backed by ur 
powerfully equipped to meet and defeat 
enemy. 

We must realize also that the vicious enemy 





which confronts us is detern ed, if it Al 
to destroy the civilization t bel 
in—a civ n e of God and 





ilization based 
el 


love of neighbor. 
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Each and every one of us has the responsi- 
bility of doing everything within our power 
to help win the war 

Our boys in the service are doing their part. 
Given the necessary weapons of war, we 
know that they will do their part and ulti- 
mately defeat the enemy. 

But you and I in civilian life must also 
make our contribution and make every sacri- 
fice necessary. In comparison with the sacri- 
fices that our officers and men in the service 
are making—life itself, if mecessary—any 
sacrifice we might make, no matter what it is 
or may be, will be minor in comparison to 
the sacrifices made by our boys in the service. 

Industry must gear itself to a war economy. 
“Business as usual,” wherever the Nation’s 
interest requires it, must cease. 

Management must employ its greatest effi- 
ciency, with no lock-outs, cooperating with 
their employees to assure maximum produc- 
tion of tanks, airplanes, guns, ships, and 
other means of war 

Labor must keep the promise made of no 
strikes. Any differences existing between 
management and labor must be adjusted 
without resort to strikes. 

Engaging in civilian defense activities is 
very important in an all-out war effort. For 
an illustration: One large Boston newspaper 
recently in a very constructive editorial sug- 
gested that World War officers too old for 
service in this war could give young men who 
will be called into service preliminary mili- 
tary training. This excellent suggestion 
affords an opportunity for the American 
Legion, the Veterans of Foreign Wars, the 
Disabled American War Veterans, Spanish 
War Veterans, and other veteran organiza- 
tions to assign competent members to drill 
and harden up our young men for their future 
service. There are many ways that one who 
will not go into the service can help out. 

Our first job is to win the war. Everything 
that we believe in, everything we hold near 
dear, everything that America stands 
for—treedom of religious conscience, freedom 
of the press and of speech, the sanctity of the 
home, everything else, the way of life we be- 
lieve in—depends on that, depends on victory 

We cannot permit our dislikes to becloud 
our love of America. It is our duty to think 
rationally, and to view things from a prac- 
tical and realistic angle. 

Whatever our dislikes are, we must lay them 

ide for the duration of the war. After 
that, we can pick them up again, if we want 


+ 
t 


and 


The pe 
re a peopit 


ple of America are not a race—we 

There are persons—citizens and 

tizens—living here that were born in 

ies. Our forbears came from 

The people of our country 

of all racial origins. But, we are 

matter what our racial origin 

matter how long we have been 

when our forbears arrived. We all 

omm a common ground to 

d to defend, and that is our Gov- 

nd the great ideals for which it 

‘hat means there can be no such 

hyphenated American 

t worldly love is America. We can- 

have any divided allegiance. We 

< and act as Americans. We can- 

any considerations, no matter 

may be, to interfere with a com- 

absolute love of America, and an 

omplete and absolute dedication of 

hing we have, if necessary, in the de- 
and preservation of our country. 

another prominent Boston newspaper 

: an editorial: “Americans un- 

derstanding the struggle and all that hangs 

upon its outcome, must keep their individual 

attention upon the supreme objective of vic- 

tory To let their attention and energy be 


said recently in 
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divided with any competing controversy now, 
is luxury, and luxuries must be denied until 
the victory is won.” 

In other words, the winning of the war 
comes first. 

When adversity comes, as it has, and will, 
we must go forward with more energy, more 
courage, and with more grim determination to 
win. 

In the early part of March the U. S&S. 
destroyer Jacob Jones was torpedoed and 
lost off the east coast Its commanding 
officer, Lt. Comdr. Hugh David Black, was lost. 
He left behind him his widow and three small 
children. Grief-stricken as Mrs. Black was, 
when she was informed of her husband's 
death, her response was, “my chin is still up.” 

What heroism! What an inspiring ex- 
ample! In her great sorrow she thought of 
her country. Her husband, her loved one, 
died for his country-——for our country. Her 
reaction, her bravery, her sacrifice for her 
country, was evidenced by her remark, which 
rightfully occupies a place in history, “my 
chin is still up.” 

Is your chin up? The going has been 
rough. We received bad news yesterday and 
today about the greatly outnumbered heroes 
of Bataan. This is the time to follow the 
example of brave Mrs. Black, and say to our- 
selves “my chin is still up.” 

Yes, we have had our reverses. But I can 
assure you the situation is changing. We 
have the difficulty of transporting weapons 
of war to war fronts from 6,000 miles to 
13,000 miles away from our shores 

While I cannot give detaiis, as that would 
be important information for the enemy, I 
can assure you that since January 1, the 
production of weapons of war and victory are 
sharply on the upgrade. The clouds are dark 
today, but the sun will shine through soon 

I can assure you that the brave officers and 
men of our Navy are doing Herculean work. 
Theirs it a great task. They are performing 
it nobly. While I cannot give any detailed 
information, the number of German, Japa- 
nese, and Italian submarines that have been 
destroyed constitutes a record that our people 
will be proud of. There are many such sub- 
marines that will never return to their bases 
again, and that number will increase greatly. 

Our men of the air have made history. 
Against tremendous odds they have met the 
enemy and made him pay a dear price in 
every engagement. Their work at Macassar 
Strait is an example. With additional fighter 
planes transported abroad, when our men of 
the air will meet the enemy on more even 
terms, their exploits will become more 
amazing 

I can assure you tha* when our men of the 
Army meet the enemy on any kind of even 
terms that we will be proud of the record 
they will make 

Unless I am greatly mistaken, the people 
are aroused. They are interested. The false 
prophet, the demagogue, the rumor-monger, 
the whiner—those who seek to divide—those 
who impugn a person’s patriotism because 
of the difference of racial origin, of religion— 
the appeaser—must be squeliched. The dis- 
loyal individual and the enemy within must 
be detected and apprehended. We are fight- 
ing for our preservation anc the right to 
believe in God as conscience dictates 
We are fighting for God and country and we 
cannot show any regard for the enemy within 
our ranks 

As I have said, “The people are aroused. 
They are interested.” It is our duty to chan- 
nel that interest into “an all out war” state 
of mind. That is the next step. 

With unity among our people; with anger 
at the enemy; with all business units possi- 
ble emploved in production of weapons of 
war; with management and labor producing 
to the maximum; with our men of the Navy, 


our 


of the Army, and of the air given those 
weapons, the tide will turn, the sun will 
shine, and victory \.-ll be ours. 

This generation of Americans is not going 
down in history as the first generation of 
Americans that failed. 

Let us all go forward to victory, the vic- 
tory necessary for our country’s best inter- 
ests, and for a future decent world in which 
to live, doing everything within our power, 
making every sacrifice necessary, to bring 
about that victory. 

Let us remember that we are fighting for 
God and country 

Always, but particularly in days of ad- 
versity, let us remember the words of that 
brave littie lady, Mrs. Black, and let us make 
those words our slogan: “My chin is still up.” 


Tennesee Valley Authority in Grave 
Danger 


REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 29, 1942 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, the 
Tennessee Valley Authority has contrib- 
uted more to the wai production of our 
Mation than any cther agency of the 
Government. Without the power gen- 
erated by the T. V. A. we could not at 
this time be building bombers and manu- 
facturing explosives and other munitions 
of war in such vast quantities. 

The T. V. A. has made a remarkable 
record. It is one agency that has met 
every contractual engagement. It has 
consistently completed its projects ahead 
of schedule. It has always constructed 
its dams within the amount it told Con- 
gress they would cost. I hope the Amer- 
ican people know that this most valuable 
defense agency is about to be put out of 
business. I hope the people of the Ten- 
nessee Valley know what is about to 
happen to the T. V. A. 

This indispensable agency, which has 
made such a remarkable record, is in 
grave danger of destruction by Senator 
McKELLar’s amendment, which would de- 
prive it of its revolving fund. Senator 
MCcKELLAR proposes to ask the Senate to 
attach his amendment as a rider to the 
independent offices appropriation bill 
when it comes up in the Senate tomor- 
row. 

If this amendment is adopted the war 
effort of the T. V. A. will be greatly im- 
peded. Its business efficiency will be 
destroyed and the development of che 
Tennessee Valley will receive a serious 
set-back. No new business will come to 
the Tennessee Valley if the T. V. A. is 
limited in electrical contractual opera- 
tions to a year-to-year basis. 

T. V. A. has operated on a business 
basis. It has kept free of politics. The 
future of the Tennessee Valley is de- 
pendent upon T. V. A.’s continued suc- 
cessful development. If Senator McKEL- 
LAR’S amendment becomes law, Tennessee, 
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the South, and our war effort will receive 
a@ serious set-back. 

The T. V. A. must be allowed to con- 
tinue without being hamstrung by poli- 
tics and without being restricted by slow 
bureaucratic disinterestedness. 

The South is contributing greatly to 
the war production effort. The T. V. A. 
has made this possible. I hope the peo- 
ple will not allow our war effort to be cut 
short. I hope the people in the Tennes- 
see Valley will not allow our progress to 
be set back a quarter of a century. 





Helping on the Home Front 





REMARKS 


Or 


HON. RAYMOND S. SPRINGER 
OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 29, 1942 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, in the 
face of the rationing order, just issued, 
the people of this country will face many 
sacrifices. They are glad to make these 
sacrifices in order to win this war. The 
people in this country will endure every 
hardship in order to achieve victory in 
this crisis. They will not complain. 
They will do that which is necessary to 
Save our country. 

The President stated in his fireside 
chat last night the following: 

Everyone can help on the home front by 
making whatever self-denial necessary to sup- 
ply our fighting men and to protect the eco- 
nomic structure of the country. 


In the face of that statement, I call 
upon the President and the department 
heads and every bureau and agency of 
our Government to curtail and eliminate 
insofar as possible all nondefense spend- 
ing of the people’s money, and to entirely 
eliminate all nonessential spending of the 
taxpayers’ money. This must be done in 
order to accomplish ultimate victory in 
this war. 

Mr. Speaker, the President has urged 
that all salaries of the people be reduced 
to the sum of $25,000 per year after the 
payment of taxes and fixed charges. I 
wonder if the President intends to make 
an exception respecting his own salary. 
If the President wants to reduce the sal- 
ary of every other person to $25,000 per 
year. then he, too, should voluntarily re- 
duce his salary as President to that same 
figure. He should be willing to help on 
the home front by making some Self- 
denial, and he should be willing to com- 
ply with his own rule. Therefore, I call 
upon the President to voluntarily reduce 
his own Salary, as President, to $25,000 
per year, and to comply with his own rule. 
This self-denial would be an inspiration 
to the people of this Nation. The people 
want action; they do not want lip service 
only. 

Mr. Speaker, when we meditate over 
the question of salaries, it might be well 
for Eleanor Roosevelt, the wife of the 





President, to reduce her salary and 
charges for radio advertising and per- 
sona: appearances so that she, too, will 
fall within the rule established by the 
President. She has capitalized upon her 
position and has received annually 
amounts far in excess of the limit fixed 
by the President of $25,000 per year. Let 
her comply with this same rule. 

Whatever may be necessary to be done 
to win this war, the people will do it. 
They will make the self-denial which 
is essential for victory. Let all be gov- 
erned by the same rule, including the 
President and his wife. There should be 
no one excluded. 





Death Penalty for Those Who Give Aid 
and Comfort to Enemies of the United 
States 


REMARKS 


Or 


HON. WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 29, 1942 


Mr. WILLIAM T. PHEIFFER. Mr. 
Speaker, under the existing provisions of 
the Criminal Code the courts may or may 
not mete out the death penalty to those 
persons who give aid and comfort to ene- 
mies of our country within the United 
States. A weak-kneed or an over-com- 
passionate court might limit the punish- 
ment to 5 years in the penitentiary and 
a $10,000 fine. For example, let us take 
the case at Detroit 2 weeks ago in which 
a naturalized citizen helped a German 
flyer to escape from a Canadian intern- 
ment camp. In this war for survival we 
must fight fire with fire. We cannot just 
slap these people on the wrist. In the 
totalitarian countries they would face a 
firing squad the next morning. 

Mr. Speake1, I am, therefore, introduc- 
ing a bill today to make the death pen- 
alty mandatory for any person, whether 
he owes allegiance to the United States 
or not, who gives aid and comfort within 
the United States to a member of the 
military, aii. or naval forces of any coun- 
try with which we are at war, either 
through secreting such enemy or giving 
him sanctuary or aiding him to escape, 
or who connives or conspires with an- 
other in giving such aid and comfort to 
the enemy. 

Never in the history of our country has 
war been brought so near to our shores 
and boundaries. Enemy submarines are 
prowling day and night in our coastal 
waters, and there is a constant threat 
that thev will send landing parties 
ashore to engage in sabotage and guer- 
rilla warfare. Also, we must be on guard 
against the landing of paratroops and 
the men who succeed in escaping from 
the large internment camps in Canada. 
The enactment of my bill into law will 
serve to minimize these dangers, because 
it would instill in the minds of those 
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fine-feathered birds, those craven souls 
within our midst who pay allegiance to 
foreign-enemy powers, the fear of grim 
and terrible retribution for their treach- 





ery and high treason in giving aid and 
comfort to the enemy. 
The C. I. O. and the War Effort 
REMARKS 
Or 
HON. LELAND M. FORD 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 29, 1942 
Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Sreaker, 


I have noted with some concern the 
growing tendency of the Government to 
take over and operate industrial plants. 
In each of these instances it was caused 
by labor leaders in the C. I. O., and their 
agitation, which in turn caused strikes, 
near-strikes, slow-downs, and disagree- 
ments with management. 

Many of us on this floor have pointed 
out from time to time, that while no 
doubt the rank and file of this group 
want to work and are willing to wo! 
these racketeering agitators in the C. 
O. group have brought about conditions 
in industrial plants that make if impos- 
sible for them to function efficiently. 

Can it be that this type of C. I. O. lead- 
er, with their socialistic philosophy, be- 
lieve that all they have to do is to create 
strife and dissension in a plant, and that 
the Federal Government will stand be- 
hind them, no matter who is to blame, 
and take over the plant? If this is true, 
this idea should be stopped at once, be- 
cause if it is permitted to grow, it will 
result in the same break-down in our war 
plans as occurred in France 

I have the greatest confidence in the 
personnel of the Army and the Navy to 
do their job, for which they are highly 
trained and in which they are specialists, 
but I do not believe that they und 
stand the operation of production nea 
as well as the man trained in this dire: 
tion. I say this with nothing less in mind 


‘Pa 
A, 
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than to reflect credit on the Army and 
the Navy, but I do believe this is a prac- 
tical point that should be given careful 


consideration. And further, I make the 
suggestions only with the idea in mind 
to really and truly get efficient produc- 
tion for our war effort. There should be 
no strikes nor slow-downs of any kind 
permitted to interfere with this war p: 


gram, and this Government should 
handle these labor leaders with no ft 
hands. I have never seen one single in- 
stance in which the C. I. O. has not been 
sustained, and in every single instance 


where they started this action, the Gov- 
ernment has taken the business, righ 
wrong. 

I believe that 95 percent of the px 
in this country are back of me in my re- 
quest that the Government has « 
the time when these racketeering in- 
terests must be handled with a firm hand. 
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The “Normandie” Disaster 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN Z. ANDERSON 


CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Vednesday, April 29, 1942 


Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the two 
following editorials with reference to the 
recent Normandie disaster in New York: 
{From the New Yor!. Herald Tribune of April 

23. 1942 

WHiTEWASH BUCKET 
interval, as if to allow the 
of the congressional com- 
the Normandie to fade from 
has produced its Own report 
ntable incident Strangely 
that it was all the 
contractors Where the Con- 
» struck by the utter confusion 
I i y, and precaution- 
l m the naval agencies 
naval court of inquiry is pri- 
by the “gross carelessness 
rules and common 
the contractors’ em- 
written into the con- 
security 
irt seemed to feel that 


ncludes 


ements as to 


two Naval officers 
is directed One, 
ist Guard detail, 
vith the security 
ke any direct affirma- 
protecting th 
fire.” The 

with see- 
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Nobody puts a black mark on the Secretary, | Claude R. Wickard, Secretary of Agricul- 


the Navy Department, the commandant of 
the Third Nava) District, or anyone else re- 
sponsible for the over-all fact that no one was 
in charge of this immensely valuable ship, no 
one saw tnaat proper precautions were ob- 
served, that Officers and crews were trained 
and alert to their duties. Pass the white- 
wash bucket! 


‘rom the New York World-Telegram of 
April 22, 1942] 
FINGER STILL POINTS 

While new fires break out—almost daily, is 
the report—on the capsized Normandie, an 
august naval court of inquiry declares the 
“direct and sole cause” of the first and n.ajor 
disaster to have been “gross carelessness and 
utter violation of rules and common sense on 
the part of the employees of the Robins Dry 
Dock & Repair Co., Inc 

“Sole cause” strikes us singularly naive. 

Particularly in view of an accompanying 
letter in which Real Admiral W B. Woodson, 
Judge Advocate General of the Navy, admits 
that the Navy Department “cannot delegate 
to any private person or corporation the re- 
sponsibility for the safety and security of the 
vessel, which becomes a military function 
once that responsibility attaches as it did in 
the case of the Lafayette (the renamed Nor- 
mandie).” 

The naval court is bold and strong for 
recovering damages from the repair com- 
pany—albeit the latter’s liability was limited 
to $300,000, one two-hundredth part of the 
$60.000,000 cost of the Normandie. 

But apparently Rear Admiral Adolphus 
Andrews, commandant of the Third Naval 
District at the time of the Normandie fire, is 
to get off with merely such demotion as may 
be implied in his present title of commander 
of the eastern sea frontier 

No less naive is the naval court’s “mitiga- 
tion” of blame in the cases of a Coast Guard 
officer and a naval inspector on duty aboard 
the Normandie e court discovers a con- 
venient distinction “error in judg- 
ment” and “commission n offense.” All’s 
well 

If one function of a naval court of inquiry 

try to shift blame f: the Navy De- 
partment to other |! urces of gross 
carelessness and neglect, this court has 
done a 1e job. The congressional prebers of 
the Normandie catastrophe were less kindly 


and ad 


Wheat Farming in Wartime 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALTER M. PIERCE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REI 
Wednesday 


PIERCE. eaker, under 
extend in the REc- 
‘lude the following address by 


ture, before a meeting of farmers at Enid, 
Okla., April 28, 1942, broadcast over the 
blue network, in the Department of Agri- 
culture’s part of the National Farm and 
Home Hour: 

We are meeting here at a critical point in 
our world-wide war against dictatorship and 
aggression. It’s our way of life or theirs. We 
know what their way of life is like for farm- 
ers in conquered countries. Look at what is 
happening in France under Nazi oppression. 

Recently, for example, Admiral Darlan told 
French farmers what the new order expected 
of them. He pointed out that they had to 
turn over to the Government as much of 
their products as the Government demanded. 
The deliveries had been falling short. The 
admiral said this: “If you fail to adapt your- 
self to that discipline which the Government 
suggests, you will suffer another kind of dis- 
cipline, which the cruel circumstances of 
hunger will impose on you.” 

American farmers aren't used to hearing 
orders like that, and they don’t want to hear 
them. That is one reason why American 
farmers are going all-out to set new produc- 
tion records. This is their part in the war 
Strategy of the United Nations to overthrow 
the Axis threat to human freedom 

The United Nations are fighting this war 
all over the globe. Final victory will come 
deep in the enemy's territory. In a stream 
that grows bigger and bigger each day, we 
are sending to a dozen battle fronts American 
men, American war materials, and American 
food. 

Yes, victory demands production. The 
American boys in expeditionary forces in out- 
lying bases must be fed. We can’t let them 
down. Our Allies must eat to keep fighting 
so strongly. Think of the British with their 
great air offensive and their bold commando 
raids. Think of the Russians. They are the 
ones that have stalled Hitler’s great war ma- 
chine. In fact, the Russians are doing more 
today to defeat the Axis Powers than all the 
rest of the United Nations put together. 
Every American owes them a debt of grati- 
tude for their great contribution to final vic- 
tory. We can’t let them down, and we won’t 
let them down 

More than that, we won't let our own people 
down. Farmers will feed the men and women 
who are turning out war materials, and all 
of the Nation's families who are carrying 
the heavy loads of wartime. They will keep 
on building up food reserves, too, for the con- 
quered nations when they have thrown Hitier 
out 

The war job of American farmers is to pro- 
duce more than they ever have produced 
before. But it must be more of the things 
that are needed. Hit-or-miss expansion won't 
do There are limits on land, labor, and 
equipment War requirements are g 
, rs would delay victory by growing things 
that are not needed 

What are the needed things? It’s hardiy 
necessary to né them to a farmer audi- 

nce. You know that the Nation needs more 

of the protective foods like vegetables, fruits, 

to improve the health 

You know there i 

concentrated foods to be 

oldiers or our Allies. They 

must have high protein foods that pack a lot 

of food value into a small space—products 
like meats, cheese, Cried milk, dried egg 

dried fruits Then there is the need for oil 

crops to make up for loss of imports from the 

Far East There’s no such thing as having 

too much ny of these products. 

On the other hand, we already have large 
supplies of wheat, cotton, corn, and tobacco. 
The huge stc of these products, 
particularly whea aise some difficult prob- 
lems ur we're glad we have enough. 


yyoot 


f 








It’s better to have too much too soon, than 
too little too late. But now we have put in 
reserve enough of the basic farm commodi- 
ties. From here on out, we must use every 
acre of land, ton of fertilizer, and hour of 
labor for producing the things of which we 
don’t have enough. 

To let farmers “go it blind” in producing 
things we don’t need instead of things we do 
need would be like permitting automobile 
manufacturers to keep on making passenger 
cars at the expense of planes and tanks. 

We've heard a lot about how industry is 
converting to war production. Well, agricui- 
ture is doing just as big a conversion job, 
even though there are not many headlines 
about it. 

But a number of people—I don’t believe 
many farmers are among them—still have not 
grasped the main idea of the farmer’s drive 
to produce for victory. Some even believe 
that the Government is paying farmers to 
cut down on the very products it is asking 
them to grow more of. As you know, the 
facts are just the other way. The only pay- 
ments that are being made for holding down 
acreage this year are in connection with 
wheat, cotton, tobacco, and corn. The main 
idea of the payments on every one of these 
four crops is to help farmers use more of their 
land, labor, and equipment on production of 
things which we and our allies simply must 
have in order to win the war. 

Then there’s another question being asked, 
and it shows a state of mind that is a threat 
to the whole drive for wartime conversion. 
That question is this: If the world needs 
American farm products so badly, why spend 
time and money holding down on anything? 
Why not throw out acreage adjustment and 
soil conservation and encourage farmers to 
go ahead and raise more of everything? 

That kind of thinking makes sense only 
to someone who also believes that a shortage 
of cheese or of Soybean oil can be made up 
by a surplus of wheat or tobacco. That just 
isn’t so, of course. Even if some people don’t 
know it, farmers do, and so their wartime 
program is based on recognition of this fact. 
We cannot produce enough of what we need 
of some commodities if we go on producing 
more than enough of other commodities. 

It’s hard to change over—to convert. On 
my own farm there could be quite a temp- 
tation to put out more corn and wheat in- 
stead of growing more soybeans, more pas- 
ture for livestock, and more pigs. But just 
the same, the changes hav- to be made, and 
I'm making them. 

The only way in which farmers can do 
their war job is to put themselves on a war 
basis. Helping farmers do that is the war- 
time purpose of the national farm programs. 

That goes for conservation as well as for the 
other programs. Our great problem is to 
produce what’s needed at the least possible 
cost in soil destruction. Conservation prac- 
tices increase crop yields in addition to pro- 
tecting soil from wind and water erosion. 
Results of farmers’ conservation work of the 
past few years are showing up now. When 
the need for greater production came, our 
farm land was in shape to produce abun- 
dantly. Conversion and conservation both 
are needed in raising food for freedom. 

Now, what about wheat growing in war- 
time? It is no news to you wheat farmers 
that you face some of the toughest prob- 
lems in American agriculture. 

We already have more wheat than we know 
what to do with. We have an all-time record 
carry-over—about 630,000,000 bushels. On top 
of that, we'll have a new crop, from the way 
things look now, of around 800,000,000 bush- 
els. That will make a supply of not far 
from 1,500,000,000 bushels. That’s enough to 
meet all our normal needs, including ex- 
ports, for about 2 years. As I said earlier, it’s 
comforting to know that there will be no 


shortage of such an important food. But on 
the other hand, how are we going to get all 
that wheat under cover to keep it from rot- 
ting? 

Storage space already is crowded. We have 
a@ year’s requirement of wheat on hand to 
start with. This makes the outlook much 
more serious than last year, and you re- 
member how tight the situation was then. 
With the kind of yields now in prospect there 
will be a tremendous shortage in storage ca- 
pacity for the country. 

Only last week the president of the Kan- 
sas City Board of Trade stopped to see me in 
Washington and told me that in Kansas 
City elevators already are filled just about up 
to capacity. This man told me that all the 
Kansas City elevators could hope for this 
summer was to have enough space to handle 
wet wheat which had to be turned. At the 
very best, they will not be able to handle 
more than a few million bushels. Other 
terminals are in much the same condition. 
We’ve never had a storage problem even ap- 
proaching this one. Just to make matters 
worse, we are short on burlap for flat sack 
storage, which usually accounts for about 
10 percent of our stored wheat. 

And there isn't any chance of using box- 
cars for storage this year. You know that’s 
the way we squeezed through last year. But 
this time the railroads already have told us 
that. they won't even load boxcars in the 
country until they know that they can be 
unloaded promptly at the terminals. 

Some people may ask «shy we don’t build 
more terminal elevators and more boxcars. 
The reason is that we just haven’t the steel 
and other materials and the labor that would 
be needed. More steel for boxcars and ele- 
vators would mean less steel for ships, guns, 
and tanks. We can’t slow down our output 
of munitions, and I know that farmers 
wouldn’t want us to. 

Still, what can we do with all of our wheat 
this year? We must not let it go to waste. 
There is only one way out—farm storage. 
The wheat will back up on farms this year. 
There isn’t any way in the world to get 
around that. I only hope that there will be 
enough tight storage space for most of it; 
that no great amounts will have to be piled 
on the ground. The only way you farmers 
can be sure of keeping your wheat off the 
ground is to start building more farm storage 
now. This is not the year to hope that 
somehow some elevator can take your wheat 
or to wait until you’re sure you have made 
your crop. 

There are enough nails and enough lumber 
to build all the farm storage that is needed if 
farmers start right away. But there are no 
oversupplies, and few local dealers carry large 
stocks. If any large numbers of farmers wait 
until the last minute before building their 
Storage bins, there won’t be enough nails and 
lumber in the right place at the right time to 
do the job. And wheat will be piled on the 
ground. 

It’s the patriotic duty of every farmer to 
store as much of his wheat on his own farm 
as he possibly can. 

This is no time to waste farm products. 
Nor is it any time to waste labor and materials 
in transporting and trying to market wheat 
that can’t be used. This is where marketing 
quotas come in. Quotas this year will help 
farmers keep excess wheat on their own 
farms. A 7-cent-per-bushel storage allow- 
ance will be available if the quota-loan system 
is continued. This allowance will help 
farmers finance the needed farm storage 
space. 

Quotas are the only way this year to en- 
able each wheat farmer to receive his fair 
share of the income from wheat Quotas 
will make it possible to have loans this 
year. These loans will be the only way of 
getting cash out of a great part of the crop. 
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The law is definite. No loans on wheat can 
be made unless quotas are approved. If 
quotas are voted down nothing in the world 
can stop a sudden and staggering drop in 
wheat price. 

With our present record supplies of wheat 
there is no telling how low the price of wheat 
would go without the stabilizing effect of the 
loan. We can get some idea, though, by look- 
ing at wheat prices in other parts of the 
world. In Canada, the Grain Board will take 
wheat at a price that averages, at the farm, 
about 65 cents a bushel in our currency. 
The Canadian Board will take only 280 mil- 
lion bushels at this price. In Argentina the 
average farm price is about 44 cents a bushel, 
and in Australia about 52 cents. And even 
those prices are maintained by some manner 
of government price support. Compare that 
with what the cooperating farmer will get in 
this country if we vote quotas. Including 
the loan and payments, it will average well 
above $1.25 a bushel. 

This is the time for all farmers to stand 
behind the quotas. Quotas safeguard the 
whole wheat program. Quotas protect farm- 
ers and the Nation from catastrophe 

In spite of the dark outlook for exports, 
and all the problems of wheat storage, some 
people who look back to the last war don’t 
believe that it’s possible to have too much 
wheat this time. They remember we were 
then told that wheat would win the war, 
that we sent a lot of it to Europe, and that 
it brought $2 and $3 a bushel. From there on, 
I suppose, they reason this way: This is a 
bigger war than that one, so sooner or later 
the demand for our wheat ought to be bigger, 
too. 

There’s a flaw in that kind of reasoning. 
This war isn’t only bigger than the last one; 
it’s different. During the first World War 
the United States was the great exporting 
Nation. Now Canada, Australia, and Argen- 
tina all have large surpluses backed up, just 
waiting for cutlets. Enough of these re- 
serves are piled up, including our own, to 
supply prewar world export markets for 3 
years. And only a fraction of the prewar 
export market is left. Most of it disappeared 
when Hitler overran Europe. Britain is the 
chief wheat importing nation left, and Can- 
ada is more than able to supply all of her 
needs 

Then there is shipping. We and our allies 
have to send supplies all over the globe, and 


the plain truth is that as yet we haven't 
nearly as many ships as we need. Wheat is 
a bulky cargo. There are not enough ships 
to send much wheat anywhere, no matter 
what the requirements might be 

The outlook for wheat exports after the 
war isn’t encouraging either. We've been 
taking part in international wheat confer- 


ences, to plan how to divide up the worid 
market so as to avoid a price collapse if all 
the world’s stored-up wheat comes on the 


market. It looks as if our share of the wheat 
trade after the war will be very small, and at 
@ much lower price than parity. It would 
take many years to work off our surplus at 
the rate of exports in prospect, even if we 


only grew enough each year for domestic use 

That kind of situation can’t go on indef- 
initely. What can we do about it? Some 
people might say to cut wheat acreage still 


further—down to a point where all of the 
crop could find a market as fio\ use in 
this country. There are estimates which 
show that this kind of crop would not re- 
quire more than 40,000,000 acres, compared 
with our present national allotment of 55,- 
000,000 acres, and a 1937 planted acreage of 
over 80,000,000 acres 

But we ought to take a lo) look before 
deciding to take wheat 
I helieve there is a better way than that 
There are large areas in this <¢ ry that 
Can grow wheat more cheaply 1 


acreage down so lal 
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crop. A great reduction in wheat acreage 
would mean real hardships in many parts 
of the country which are dependent on wheat 
because they can grow it so efficiently. There 
are large areas, t which can grow very 
little but wheat 
From the way things look now, it seems 
to me that the best course to begin thinking 
about would be something like this: Main- 
tain parity for every producer’s share of the 
wheat grown on whatever acreage may be 
upply our full domestic needs for 
flour—perhaps 40,000,000 acres—and then 
have the areas that are especially equipped 
to grow wheat go ahead and raise consider- 
ably more than their domestic flour shares, 
then sell that excess wheat at a lower price 
for feed and for industrial uses and exports. 
As a matter of fact, we are following the 
same kind of plan now for the wheat which 
the Commodity Credit Corporation owns. We 
are selling it for export, for feed, and for 
making alcohol at a lower price than for use 
as flour domestically. This seems the wisest 
now, and I think it will be just 
as wise in the future 
There is need for wheat in industry and for 
feeding. Industrial alcohol, which is used in 
making smokeless powder and other military 
and civilian products today, is being made 
largely from our scarce sugar supplies. This 
alcohol could be made from wheat; in fact, 
small amounts of wheat already are being 
used for that purpost Research scientists 
other practical industrial uses for 
They are working on those problems 
And I know that we can use 
wheat for feeding Everyone 
valuable feed wheat is 
no way to move large amounts 
) feed and industrial use at the 
can maintain for wheat milled 


needed to 


thing to do 


of wheat in 
same price we 
into flour 

I believe 


fought for 


parity for agriculture. I’ve 
and I'll fight to keep parity— 
and keep it on the widest scale possible. We 
must fight for parity along realistic lines, for 
just can't keep on get- 
> wheat from 55,000,000 
our present situation 


best way to 
] 


ai resources 
le, though the 
before very 
keep this 
he 


made. Certainly I’m proud to have 2 part in 
the work farmers are doing to win the war. 

We are going right ahead. Working to- 
gether under our national farm programs 
we will harness the full strength of our farm 
resources. The outlook for wheat may seem 
dark now, but we can lick that problem, too. 
We are going to raise the food that will win 
the war and write the peace. That means 
making the best use of our full capacity to 
produce. 


America’s Invocation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BUTLER B. HARE 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 29, 1942 


Mr. HARE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following prayer by W. Luther 
Pickens: 

AMERICA’S INVOCATION—A PRAYER FOR THE 

REPUBLIC = 


God, before You lifted the 
mountains above many waters, created the 
earth, and shaped the world and its na- 
tions, you planned our Republic 
Through many perilous days You have 
caused it to be our safe dwelling place; from 
the storms of the years You have caused it 
to shelter us, generation after generation 
Others You have turned to destruction, 
saying: Return, you nations that work 
iniquity, to ruin 
Imperial dominions and hereditary king- 
doms flourished, like the grass, in the dews 
of their mornings; in the heat of there eve- 
nings You cut them down and left them to 
wither and perish 
Their thousand years, in Your sight, were 
but as the yesterdays that are gone, and 
were as a fruitless watch in a starless night 
Your wrath sorely troubled them, by Your 
anger they were consumed 
Their wrongs to their brothers rose up unto 
You; their secret sins darkened not the light 
of Your knowledge 
So You swept tl away with 
for they were frightful dream 
ful sleep 
Forbid that our days, like theirs, should 
in the fire wrath, and let not 
ur years become as le that is told 
The days of our Republic may they never 
numbered, l Your reason and 
gt for forbid that our 
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uld turn ashes of sorrow, or ever 
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u will preserv Republic, the refuge 
that You planned l s of freedom 
Let its beauty re\ led to our fathers 
become the pear! price to all who 
struggle under 
Let the works of the 
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hands of our fathers 
t of Your countenance. 
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O Lord, our God, when this hurricane of 
death and disaster has spent its fury on all 
the nations, grant that our Republic, as 
planned by You, shall stand an immovable 
mountain on the plains of the ages, a sun- 
crowned landmark for every lover of right- 
eous freedom. Amen 

W. LUTHER PICKENS. 

EASLeyY, S. C., April 23, 1942. 


Work of a Congressman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CLYDE WILLIAMS 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 29, 1942 


Mr. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, during 
these strenuous and trying times a Rep- 
resentative in Congress has many, various 
and arduous duties to perform. The 
people should have a true and complete 
picture of the work which a Congressman 
does. A plain and a concise statement 
of his routine work may be helpful. 

First, there is the everyday mail to look 
after. Every letter must be read, and an 
answer directed or dictated. Then the 
answer must be read and signed. The 
number of letters received daily varies, 
but there is always quite a volume. In 
addition to the mail, there are telephone 
and personal calls. The letters and re- 
quests received include a great variety of 
problems, ranging from a request for a 
cure for a dog with running fits, and a 
method for removing the musk from 
skunks, to the establishment of an Army 
cantonment, schools, hospitals, public fa- 
cilities, and defense plants in every dis- 
trict. They involve inquiries, confer- 
ences, discussions, and explanations. 

Next, the Representative has regular 
and, in many cases, special committee 
work. He may at the same time be a 
member of a special committee as well 
as a regular legislative committee. It is 
a matter of general information that all 
legislation is carefully considered and in 
reality is written by committees. Hear- 
ings are held. Witnesses who are in- 
terested and who have special knowledge 
concerning the matter before the com- 
mittee appear and testify and they are 
questioned by members of the committee. 
Sometimes these hearings are very 
lengthy and involved. After the hearings 
are closed, the committee in executive 
session reads the bill for amendments 
and discusses it from every angle and 
adopts such amendments as it thinks 
proper. When this is done the bill, with 
the committee report thereon, is sent 
to the House for consideration, and the 
bill as reported is not often changed in 
any material way on the floor of the 
House. In fact, practically all effective 
legislative work is done in committee. 
The hearings and reports on all bills re- 
ported by all the legislative committees, 
and there are 45 of them in the House, 
are printed and made available to each 
Member. Attending the committee meet- 
ings, and reading and studying reports 








and hearings, is the most important work | presented and careful study and a favor- 


of a Congressman, as this is the principal 
method by which he keeps informed of 
the legislative program and of the con- 
tents of the bills presented. 

Finally there is the work on the floor 
of the House. Bills are discussed, read, 
sometimes amended, and then voted 
upon. A bill is usually discussed by mem- 
bers of the committee that reports it, 
although others may participate and that 
is especially true when amendments are 
offered. The time consumed in the con- 
sideration of a bill by the House depends 
upon its length and importance. Some 
may be disposed of in a few minutes. 
Others take many days. While there is 
no ir:‘imation that freedom of discussion 
shoui:] be suppressed, it must be admitted 
that some time is lost by talk that is not 
always informative or interesting and 
which is more or less irrelevant to the 
issues involved. However, the bills are 
usually clearly and forcefully explained 
by those in charge of them. 

It is thus seen that a Congressman has 
three workshops: his office, which is in 
the House Office Building near the Capi- 
tol; the committee rooms, most of which 
are in the House Office Buildings; and 
the House of Representatives, which is in 
the Capitol. The work in each is im- 
portant and by the time he attends all 
three of them during these days of ever- 
increasing governmental activities and a 
rising tide of legislative measures, he is 
a very busy person. This work has in- 
creased many times over in recent years. 

The people of the Eighth Congres- 
sional District of Missouri may be inter- 
ested to know what has been my experi- 
ence and what is my record in all these 
activities. 

The office work varies from day to day 
and covers almost every conceivable 
question. The calls and communications 
received may be broadly divided into 
four classes: First. Requests for infor- 
mation; second, pleas for personal or in- 
dividual assistance or aid in the way of 
securing employment; third, appeals for 
help to secure some public or community 
service, or project; fourth, expression of 
views or opinions concerning pending or 
contemplated legislation. These re- 
quests, pleas, appeals, and opinions are 
always gladly received and given prompt 
and careful attention. All available in- 
formation is given to the inquirer imme- 
diately. The assistance which the Con- 
gressman may render his constituents in 
obtaining governmental positions is very 
limited, due to the fact that most of them 
are under civil service. After the civil- 
service register is established a recom- 
mendation as to character and efficiency 
to the employing agency may be useful. 
In the case of appeals for help to secure 
some public facility or project for a com- 
munity, the proper department or agency 
of the Government is contacted and the 
proposition submitted. Conferences are 
held, conversations had, and explana- 
tions made, and the result communicated 
to those making the appeal. This is a 
Service that is freely und gladly per- 
formed without delay but it is obviously 
impossible to obtain favorable action on 
all requests. However, the case is always 





| able decision urged. 


The views and opinions of everyone 
on all matters of public policy are al- 
ways welcome and they are extremely 
beneficial in framing legislation. Every 
request that comes into the office, how- 
ever unimportant it may seem, is freely 
and gladly attended to. It is impossi- 
ble to say how many inquiries and re- 


| Quests come in every day and how many 


discussions and conferences result from 
them. As an example I have taken up 
with the Veterans’ Administration alone 
over 1,000 cases for veterans and their 
dependents. 

For many years I have been a member 
of the Banking and Currency Committee 
and for almost 4 years have been the 
ranking member of that committee, fre- 
quently serving as acting chairman. In 
some cases the ‘2gislation reported by the 
committee has been in my charge on the 
floor of the House. As ranking member 
on the committee, and by appointment of 
the Speaker it has been my privilege to 
serve on different conference committees. 
These committees are made up of repre- 
sentatives from the House and the Senate 
who meet to adjust differences in bills 
as they passed both bodies. Sometimes 
these meetings have involved arguments 
and discussions lasting for weeks. 

In addition to this regular committee 
assignment and work, during the closing 
days of 1939, out of the 435 Members of 
the House of Representatives it was my 
honor to be one of the 3 selected by the 
Speaker to serve on the Special Tempo- 
rary National Economic Committee. For 
about 18 months I attended and partici- 
pated in the public hearings of that com- 
mittee at which 552 witnesses appeared 
and testified, some giving testimony of 
several days’ duration. 

Before this committee, leaders in indus- 
try, finance, labor, agriculture, and gov- 
ernment testified on a wide range : « sub- 
jects covering every phase of our eco- 
nomic life. The committee was in session 
and taking testimony 775 hours. There 
are more than 20,000 printed pages of 
testimony and 3,300 technical exhibits ‘n 
the record of these hearings, which are 
published in 31 volumes and 6 supple- 
ments. 

Last year the Banking and Currency 
Committee had before it the price con- 
trol bill. There were 36 public hearings 
on that bill, all of which I attended. The 
testimony of the hearings are recorded 
in two volumes and cover 2,279 pages. 

During the last 4 years the Banking 
and Currency Committee, after full and 
complete hearings, reported to the House 
47 bills. I attended all those meetings 
and assisted in preparing the bills. It 
is not necessary to go into detail of 
the wide and extensive legislative field 
covered by this committee. In broad 
outline it may be said that it has formu- 
lated legislation giving to the country a 
sound and a safe banking system includ- 
ing the insurance of bank deposits. It 
has secured the passage of legislation 
giving to industry, commerce, and agri- 
culture a broad and liberal credit policy 
that has enabled them to carry on under 
the most adverse circumstances. It has 
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sponsored measures that enabled mil- 
lions of Americans to improve and save 
their homes and to build new ones. Its 
legislation has provided the agencies 
through which a large part of the war 
program is being carried on. It is a 
privilege and an honor to be a member 
of this great committee, which is deeply 
appreciated and for which I may be par- 
doned for a feeling of pride. 

I lay no claim to being a loquacious 
or a voluble speaker but during the last 
4 years have made 25 speeches in the 
House, ranging in length from 5 minutes 
to 1 hour and 10 minutes, as well as 
hundreds of talks before committees, 
covering a great many subjects which 
were currently under discussion. Dur- 
ing that same period I attended practi- 
cally all the sessions of the House and 
answered 630 roll calls, and in addition 
cast thousands of voice and standing 
votes on every important question affect- 
ing our national life in recent years, in- 
cluding our war program, of which I have 
been a consistent advocate, and sup- 
ported every measure for preparedness 
and all appropriations to carry the war 
effort into effect. This was done before 
Pear] Harbor, as well as since. 

A complete and detailed history of my 
activities and voting record and a discus- 
sion of the merits of the legislation for 
which or against which I have worked 
and voted would carry us far beyond the 
scope of this statement. I invite a close 
inspection of my record and will be glad 
to answer any questions concerning it, 
leaving the wisdom or error of my action 
to the calm and deliberate judgment of 
the good people of my district, to whom 
Iam deeply grateful for the opportunity 
they have given me to serve during these 
trying years in the greatest legislative 
body on earth, 





N. Y. A. Is Aiding War Effort 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MARTIN F. SMITH 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 29, 1942 

Mr. SMITH of Washington. Mr, 
Speaker, the National Youth Administra- 
tion is filling the needs of defense indus- 
tries in the State of Washington by train- 
ing young people to man the production 


lines. N. Y. A. shops are also serving the 
war effort through the articles thus pro- 
duced. These facts are verified by Cay 


R. G. Trampe in his letter whi 
inserting in the REcorp. He i 


tain of the Barrage Balloon Department, 
which is located in the Boeing Field are: 
Seattle. N. Y. A. machine, sheet metal 
and welding shops have been available to 
them for repair and construction work 
not only for emergency jobs but for gen- 
eral purposes. Their shop foremen have 
displayed their ingenuity by d ning 
and producing special equipment peculiar 
to the requirements of operating barrage 
balloons, 
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Captain Trampe’s letter reads as fol- 
lows: 


BatTTrery B, THREE HUNDRED AND 
FourtTH Coast ARTILLERY 
BARRAGE BALLOON BATTALION 

Fort Lewis Wash., March 30, 1942. 
Mr. GEorGE P. SHERIDAN, 
State Youth Administrator, National 
Youth Administration, Tacoma, Wash. 
Dear Sir: In behalf of the officers and men 
of Battery B, I would like to take this oppor- 
tunity of expressing our appreciation and 
thanks for the fine cooperation we have re- 
ceived from your Seattle National Youth Ad- 
ministration shops. They have aided us to a 
great extent in making equipment which we 
were in need of and were unable to get. They 
have aiso been instrumental in aiding us to 
make some noteworthy improvements in fly- 

ing balloons 
Thanking you 
Very truly 


again, I remain, 
yours, 
R. G. TRAMPE, 
Captain Battery B, Three Hundred and 
Fourth Coast Artillery Barrage Balloon 
Battalion. Battery Executive. 


Our Rubber Supply 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALFRED J. ELLIOTT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 29, 1942 


Mr. ELLIOTT of California. Mr. 
Speaker, today I am submitting for the 
information of the Members of Congress, 
a report setting forth as briefly as pos- 
sible a full picture of the desperately 
critical situation confronting the Nation 
in securing an adequate and dependable 
supply of rubber to meet our war require- 
ments and the essential part which the 
production of guayule will play in solv- 
ing our major national economic 
problem 

A DESPERATELY CRITICAL PIC- 
IONS ARE NOW DEPENDENT 
UBBER RUBBER REQUIRE- 
le no one will predict that we will 
have completely won the war in 3 years, 
a 3-year basis on rubber is assumed: 
Our rubber requirements for 3 years of 
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THE GUAYULE RUBBER PROGRAM 

Congress has placed the responsibility 
for its operation in the hands of the For- 
est Service of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. It should be re- 
membered that: 

(a) Guayule has for more than 30 
years been a proven and usable source 
of rubber; 

(b) That the rubber manufacturing 
companies are thoroughly familiar with 
its properties; 

(c) That some guayule rubber has been 
produced in the United States for many 
years, and that competitive economic 
conditions alone have prevented its being 
produced commercially on a large scale; 

(d) That within the boundaries of 
three United States reclamation projects 
alone, to wit: Central Valley of Califor- 
nia; Coachella Valley, and East Side 
Mesa, of all American canal project, 
California, and the Gila project, in Ari- 
zona, there are sufficient areas which are 
known to possess the required soil and 
climatic conditions for the successful 
production of a minimum of 500,000 acres 
of guayule. 

Irrigation facilities now under contract 
on these projects can easily be completed 
by the time guayule seedlings can be 
made available, and there are other areas 
in the Southwest known to have suitable 
soil and climatic conditions for the suc- 
cessful production of guayule. 

AN ANALYSIS OF THE RUBBER SITUATION 

hat an aggressive program of guayule 
production adopted now will assure gua- 
yule rubber in sufficient quantities to 
supplement the synthetic rubber pro- 
gram: 

A careful examination of statements 
of various persons, specially qualified on 
the particular subject under considera- 
tion, makes one agree with Mr. William 
Batt, Director of Materials Division, War 
Production Board, and American Repre- 
sentative on United Nations Over-all 
Raw Materials Board, when he testified 
before the Senate Committee Investigat- 
ing National Defense Program, on March 
24, 1942, and said: 

M 


r. Henderson emphasiz 
of the 


situation, but it 
sized every time that the 

discussed. It is 
ture 


d the seriousness 

to be empha- 
question of rubber 
a desperately critical pic- 


Mr. Leon Henderson, Director, Division 
of Civilian Supply, War Production 
Board, while testifying before the Senate 
committee investigating national defense 
program, on March 5, 1942, submitted 
a prepared statement In it he plainly 
states that he does not allow a single 
pound of rubber for any of the 30,000,000 
passenger automobiles in the United 
States; he then estimates possible rubber 
supplies and the requirements for the 
United Nations’ war activities during the 
period ending December 31, 1944, and 
insisted that because of deficiencies in 
the rubber supply they would be com- 

d to cut uses of rubber even for war 
irposes by 25 percent 

stimate of possible rubber sup- 

plies include, stocks on hand, 693,000 

tons; imports for 3 years, 667,000 tons; 

synthetic rubber manufactured during 

925,000 tons; and raw rub- 

qa in th United . 6,000 


States 
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tons; totals first 2 years are 1,588,000 
tons, and for the 3 years, 2,291,000 tons. 

His estimates of rubber requirements 
are for year 1942, 874,000 tons, for 1943, 
it is 1,047,000 tons, and for 1944, it is 
1,047,000 tons, a total of 2,968,000 tons; 
such estimates exceed the above optimis- 
tic estimates of supply by approximately 
25 percent. 

SYNTHETIC RUBBER 

Because rubber tires are a vital neces- 
sity in modern mechanized war, partic- 
ularly for planes, jeeps, trucks, and some 
forms of tanks, the question of whether 
or not efficient rubber tires can be made 
from 100 percent of synthetic rubber, 
should receive the most careful consider- 
ation. It is therefore important to re- 
view the known statements of persons 
who are best informed on that subject; 
by so doing we are brought to realize that 
at the present time it cannot be done. 

As the E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
were awarded a special bronze plaque be- 
cause of that company’s successful large- 
scale production of synthetic rubber— 
according to the magazine Rubber Age, 
such award was made in 1935—the testi- 
mony of Mr. E. R. Bridgewater, chemist, 
representing that company before the 
Senate Committee on Military Affairs, 
on December 10, 1941, seems important. 
Among other things he said: 

One other thing about synthetic rubber. 
It is not new at all. Synthetic rubber has 
been a subject of research for 75 years. In 
fact, between 1908 and 1914, in Germany and 
England and Russia there was a great deal 
of work done on synthetic rubber, very liber- 
ally financed and very agg~essively pursued. 
The only result of that, however, was the pro- 
duction during the last war, in Germany, of 
some 2,350 tons of admittedly inferior rub- 
ber After Versailles that was discontinued, 
and-to the best of our knowledge there was 
no work done on synthetic rubber until 1925, 
when we took the problem up. 


Further on in the testimony of Mr. 
Bridgewater on the particular question 
of making pneumatic tires entirely out of 
synthetic rubber, there appear the follow- 
ing questions and answers: 


The CHAIRMAN 
practical thing 

Mr. BrincewatTer. It has not been proven 
We do not know anything about anything 
until we have done it. 

The CHAIRMAN. And so there you are 

Mr. BripGEwATER. And the answer to all of 
these questions about the use of this or that 
synthetic product in tires is, Is it actually 
being done on a commercial scale today, day 
in and day out? If it is not—and it is not— 
neither with neoprene nor any of these 
others, then we do not know that it can be 
done 


In the testimony of Mr. W. S. Farrish, 
president, and Mr. Frank A. Howard, vice 
president, respectively, of Standard Oil 
Co. of New Jersey, before the Senate 
Committee on Military Affairs, on De- 
cember 10, 1941 appear the following: 

Mr. FarrisH. Well, our interest in synthetic 
rubber started back some years ago, through 
the acquisition from the German chemical 
industry of their patents in this country to 
manufacture buna rubber, as they call it, and 
that, briefly, is the rubber th is made here 
We make it here as butadiene. The Ger- 
mans made from coal and lime, making a 
gas which they converted back into the raw 
material from which they made their buna 
rubbe1 Tl rubber has been used in this 


I understand it 
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It has been a spe- 


country in a small way. 
cialty product for several years. About a 
year and a half ago, I think it was, we got 
the German people to send over some buna 
ruboer to be experimented with here in mak- 
ing tires, and the various rubber companies 
experimented with that rubber, some of them 
reporting success and others indifferent suc- 
cess. That experimenting, I believe, was pri- 
marily, however in treads rather than in the 
whole carcass. Am I correct in that? 

Mr. Howarp. Yes. 

Mr. FarrisH. The latest information we 
have is that the Germans are making their 
tires today, using 50 to 70 percent of synthetic 
rubber and the balance natural rubber, the 
natural rubber going primarily into the 
building of the carcass. 


Further on in the testimony of Mr. 
Farrish regarding the making of tires out 
of synthetic rubber, appears the follow- 
ing: 

Mr. FarrisH. And still they are not using 
100-percent synthetic rubber in their tires. 

So this question of being absolutely inde- 
pendent of natural rubber is quite a serious 
question. It is a question of chemistry and 
experiment to which no one, in our judg- 
ment, has the answer today. We do not have 
the answer, and we have been working with 
synthetic rubber for some years. 


In the testimony of Mr. W. H. Mason, 
representing the General Tire & Rubber 
Co., of Akron, Ohio, which he gave before 
the Committee on Agriculture, House of 
Representatives, on January 13, 1942, 
there appears the following questions and 
answers: 


Mr. ANDRESEN. Can synthetic rubber be 
used for the production of automobile tires, 
or are synthetic tires being produced from 
these synthetic products without the use of 
other rubber? 

Mr. Mason. They never have been produced 
satisfactorily, Mr. Collyer, the president of 
the Goodrich Co., appeared before the com- 
mittee of the Senate within the last month 
and said that they are making the nearest 
thing to an all-synthetic tire which there is, 
and he there testified that that was not sat- 
isfactorily used alone; and that has been the 
experience of all of the rubber companies. 

Synthetic makes a fine tread, but so far 
it has not reached the stage where it can be 
used in the body of the tire, because it is too 
brittle and cracks easily. 

The ideal tire is the tire made with a real 
rubber body and a synthetic tread. 


In the testimony of Mr. John P. Collyer, 
president, B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, 
Ohio, before the Senate Committee on 
Military Affairs, on December 10, 1941, 
there appears the following questions and 
answers: 


Senator Downey. Mr. Collyer, let me un- 
derstand you there. You have not yet 
wholly made your tires out of this product 
yourself, but only the tread? 

Mr. CoLLYEeR. No; we have made tires in 
which our Ameripol replaces natural rubber 
in proportions varying from 50 percent to 
100 percent. Now the carcass is more diffi- 
cult than the tread. I want to say that per- 
fectly frankly; and making tires as a whole 
in this country, that accounts for over 70 
percent of all the rubber consumed. Then, 
taking the tire itself, the tread and sidewall 
account for more than 60 percent of the rub- 
ber consumed in tires. So if you take the 
tread and sidewall alone, it is about 45 per- 
cent of all the rubber consumed in the coun- 
try. So if you can satisfactorily do the tread 
and sidewall, that means that you have taken 
a big step forward in facing an emergency. 
But we are not stopping there. We are going 
on with our experiments right up to 100 
percent, 











Senator Downey. Now, let me ask you this, 
Mr. Collyer: Have you actually manufactured 
tires entirely out of your Ameripol? 

Mr. CoLLYER. Yes, sir. 

Senator Downey. And will those tires at 
least be, to a certain degree, satisfactory? 

Mr. CoLityer. We do not claim that, sir. 


In the testimony of Mr. Jesse H. Jones, 
Secretary of Commerce, which he gave 
before the Senate Committee Investigat- 
ing the national defense program, on 
April 7, 1942, there appears the following: 


Mr. Jonss. I think I can answer your ques- 
tion. I don’t believe, have never believed, 
that we could manufacture substitute rub- 
ber for natural rubber at anything like the 
price, * * * but I don’t believe we will 
ever make rubber satisfactorily that will 
compete with natural rubber. The Standard 
Oil Co. has not encouraged any of us in the 
belief that the butyl rubber, which is the 
cheaper rubber, is a success. I think they 
believe now, at least they are coming out now 
indicating, that they think it will make a 
perfectly good tire for 30 miles an hour, 
maybe. 


In the testimony cf Mr. E. B. Babcock, 
chief chemist, Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Co., Akron, Ohio, before the Committee 
on Agriculture, House of Representa- 
tives, on January 13, 1942, there appears 
the foilowing: 


Mr. Horr. The statement was made this 
morning by another witness that no matter 
how much synthetic rubber we had it is nec- 
essary to have some natural rubber to blend 
with it. 

Mr. Bascock. That is true. With our pres- 
ent knowledge, that is true. We need some 
natural rubber, either o. the plantation type 
from the Far Fist or wild rubber from the 
American tropics or west Africa, or guayule, 
to blend with our synthetic rubber, in order 
to facilitate the manufacture of our products. 


On page 425 of the Appendix, Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp of February 4, 1942, 
Dr. Ernst A. Hauser, of the Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology, is quoted 
as saying, among other things, the fol- 
lowing: 


The German Army regulations call for a 
minimum of 50 percent by weight of nat- 
ural rubber in Army tires. * * * We 
have accumulated a good deal of data which 
substantiates the fact that no synthetic now 
produced is a suitable substitute for natural 
rubber as far as a whole tire is concerned. 


A pamphlet published by authority of 
Mr. William O’Neil, president of the Gen- 
eral Tire & Rubber Co., contains a state- 
ment concerning synthetic rubber, as 
follows: 


Scientists have made great progress with 
synthetics; they have advanced to a point 
where they can produce a synthetic tread 
which gives longer life than a tread made 
from real rubber. Synthetic rubber has more 
resistance to oil and heat than real rubber, 
but it will not make a good carcass or body, 
the flexing part of the tire which binds the 
fabric together. * * * Natural, living 
cells are needed to provide the elasticity nec- 
essary in the body of the tire which takes all 
the bumps. Synthetic rubber tires are brit- 
tle. The body cracks after short usage. 
Therefore it is essential that we have raw 
rubber to mix with the synthetics in making 
tires. 

RECLAIMED RUBBER 

In a very comprehensive report the 
United States Tariff Commission, under 
date of September 1941. give very careful 
consideration to the various problems 
which would arise in the event our supply 
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of natural rubber from the Far East 


-should for any reason be interfered with. 


In it they point out a means of temporary 
relief in reclaimed rubber as follows: 


Large quantities of reclaimed rubber are 
already being produced, and the quantity 
could be increased materially within a short 
time by reducing the number of varieties pro- 
duced, and by not carrying the refining of re- 
claimed rubber so far as is now the practice 
Reclaiming could be increased still further 
within a year or two by the building of new 
plants. However, natural rubber cannot be re- 
claimed repeatedly without marked deteriora- 
tion in quality. Therefore this country could 
not rely on reclaimed rubber alone if imports 
of crude rubber were cut off for any long 
period. Reclaimed rubber would serve as a 
stup-gap Only until the production of syn- 
thetic rubber and guayule rubber should be- 
come of consequence. Stocks of reclaimed 


rubber on August 31, 1941, amounted to 
about 39,000 long tons. 
It seems evident now, however, that 


Mr. John Citizen is retaining his old tires, 
and that the supply of scrap rubber for 
reclaiming purposes is not going to be as 
large as originally believed. The Wall 
Street Journal of April 13 1942, reports a 
growing shortage of scrap rubber. It 
says: 


Scrap rubber, not the much-publicized syn- 
thetic and tree-grown rubber, will prove the 
real scarce spot in rubber over the next few 
months 


RUBBER PRODUCTION IN LATIN AMERICA 


It seems doubtful if any large amount 
of natural rubber can be obtained from 
Latin America during the existing emer- 
gency. Hon. Jesse H. Jones, Secretary of 
Commerce, when he testified before the 
Senate Committee Investigating the Na- 
tional Defense Program on April 7, 1942, 
among other things. said: 


Mr. JONES. Yes; we are still buying a little 
rubber. We are getting a little rubber from 
Ceylon. Of course, that is endangered now; 
we are getting a little rubber from Africa, and 
we are making an extraordinary effort to get 
natural rubber in Central and South Amer- 
ica. Those people are not in as big a hurry 
as we are; naturally, I mean by nature they 
are not; and you have to find people who can 
live in those jungles, and there are none too 
many of them there. I am advised by the 
rubber people, people who operate down there, 
that a great deal of labor will have to be 
imported into Brazil and the Amazon Valley 
from other countries in order to increase that 
production very much Last year, it is my 
information that Central and South America 
imported more rubber than they exported 
I don’t think there is as much rubber down 
there, Senator, as we have all been led to be- 
lieve. As I indicated a while ago, when rub- 
ber was selling at $2 a pound and more, the 
greatest amount that came any year from 
Latin America was 82,000 tons 


GUAYULE RUBBER 
In the report of the United States 


Tariff Commission, above referred to, 
they deal at length with the possibilities 


of producing guayule rubber in the 
United States. Among other things, they 
say: 

The great importance of rubber in our 


civilian national economy is a familiar fact 
Defense preparations require large quantities 
of rubber which is classified by the Army and 
Navy Munitions Board as a strategic material 
About three-fourths of the rubber consumed 
in the United States goes into tires and in- 
ner tubes, which indispensable both for 
civilian and military use. If 1ortage of 


are 
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shipping or other causes should greatly re- 
duce the quantity of rubber obtainable from 
he Far East, serious problems would at once 
arise. For this reason the Tariff Commission 
has just completed a survey as to the feasi- 
bility of producing rubber in this country 
and as to means of conserving supplies. Rep- 
resentatives of the Commission have visited 
the principal rubber-manufacturing centers 
of the United States and the principal do- 
mestic regicns in which guayule rubber has 
been grown experimentally and have cbtained 
information from the best informed men in 
the industry 
Guayule is a rubber-producing, desert shrub 
which is native to north central Mexico and 
the Big Bend area of Texas. In 1912, the year 
of greatest output, Mexico produced 10,000 
long tons of guayule rubber. After 1912, the 
Mexican output declined, and in 1940 
amounted to about 4,000 long tons. Pro- 
duction facilities are being increased and 
production in 1942 may amount to 7,000 long 
tons. The entire Mexican production is from 
wild guayule, and the output is now re- 
stricted by the Mexican Government in order 
to prevent extinction of the shrub. Most of 
the guayule rubber produced in Mexico is 
shipped to the United States 
For the past 30 years, the Intercontinental 
Rubber Co., whose principal business is pro- 
ducing rubber in the Far East and importing 
rubber, has cultivated guayule at its experi- 
ment station near Salinas, Calif., and at scat- 
tered points in Arizona and Texas. The com- 
pany has about 1,000 acres under cultivation 
at Salinas where it produced about 225 tons 
of rubber in 1940. After extensive tests the 
firm has selected high-yielding, disease-re- 
sistant strains of guayule. Also it has de- 
vised special machinery for planting, culti- 
vating, and harvesting the shrub. One ma- 
chine with a crew of 14 men plants 15 acres 
in 1 day of 10 hours, 8,000 plants to the acre. 
Guayule requires little cultivation and an 
annual rainfall of only 6 to 12 inches, de- 
pending upon soil and climate. The climatic 
and soil conditions of the Salinas and near- 
by valleys in California have been found 
especially suitable for growing guayule, but 
other States in the Southwest also have 
areas suited to guayule cultivation 
The cost of producing guayule rubber de- 
pends upon the age at which the plant is 
harvested. Starting with a cost of about 80 
cents per pound of rubber when the plant is 
harvested 1 year, the cost decreases for 
every year that the plant is in the ground 
until it is 7 years of age. It appears that 
when the plant is harvested at the age of 
4 years guayule rubber may be produced at 
a cost of 15 to 19 cents a pound, including the 
cost of land rental, preparing the land for 
planting, and all other costs incidental to 
producing rubber, except interest on 
investment and the cost of deresinating 
However, wi rubber is de- 
resinated it is of the quality as the 
de of Hevea can be 
I ngeably with them. It is sc 
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ing factories probably would amount to about 
$20,000,000 for every 100,000 long tons of 
yearly productive capacity. 

The production of guayule rubber would 
utilize land and migrant labor not now em- 
ployed. Also, its production would not re- 
quire, as in the case of synthetic rubber, 
large quantities of steel, chemicals, and 
chemical equipment, the demands for which 
are taxing the productive capacity of eastern 
tactories. 


The careful examination into the 
possibilities of guayule rubber production 
require the development of certain 
phases of its characteristics not included 
in the excellent report of the United 
States Tariff Commission, from which 
the above was taken. It is believed that 
Dr. Elmer W. Brandes, head pathologist 
in charge, Rubber Division, United States 
Department of Agriculture, is one of the 
best informed authorities on the subject 
of guayule rubber production. On June 
8, 1941, Dr. Brandes made an exhaustive 
report on the guayule plant as an emer- 
gency source of rubber, and he has ap- 
peared and testified before various com- 
mittees of the United States Congress 
regarding it, and the following are ex- 
cerpts taken therefrom: 


From the facts reasonably well established, 
it appears that guayule will not tolerate ex- 
tremes of cold lower than minimum tem- 
peratures found in the natural range. That 
rules out all of the United States except 

lorida and the narrow fringe of coast or 
Mexican border areas extending clockwise 
from Cape Hatteras all around to Oregon. 
The plant may grow well in humid areas but 
under conditions uf even moderate rainfall 
throughout the year no rubber is laid down. 
That rules out Florida, all coastal areas east 
of the meridian of Corpus Christi, and most 
west coast areas north of San Francisco. The 
plant responds best to water and other 
growth stimuli during the period December 
to June and, as it is desirable to secure maxi- 
mum net growth as rapidly as is consistent 
with an adequate drought rest period for 
rubber accumulation later in the year, it be- 
comes obvious that available areas appro- 
priate for guayule are sharply delimited. 
Conditions for forcing a desirable type of 
growth are not favorable where rains occur, 
even sporadically during summer and fall. 
The ideal yeariy distribution of rainfall for 
maximum growth rate combined with rubber 
Storage would be winter and spring rains 
only. Areas that are practically rainless may 
not be excluded if irrigation water is availa- 
ble. Areas where rains are likely to occur in 
Summer and fall as in the places where 
guayule is found in the wild state, are not 
entirely ruled out but there may be setbacks 
in rubber production that would add to the 
duration of time required, perhaps a year or 
two, before harvest of the cultivated crop is 
possible. The apparent inconsistency of the 
natural range being inferior climatically to 
certain other areas for cultivation of guayule 
is explainable. In the natural range, although 
the heaviest rains occur in summer as a rule, 
the amount of rainfall varies greatly from 
year to year and occasionally the summers 
are almost rainless. Apparently, nature is 
not in a hurry to produce either the amount 
of growth or the rubber content desired by 
an eager husbandman and so in good time, 
8 to 20 years, the conditions demanded for 
production of shrubs of good size with rea- 
sonably high percentage of rubber are inter- 
mittently and irregularly supplied. 

Before describing the cultivation of gua- 
yule practiced by the Intercontinental Rubber 
Co., we present a recapitulation of facts 
the discussion of the 
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plant in its native habitat and the several 
characteristics providing points of departure 
for efforts directed toward domestication: 

1. Guayule is a slow-growing xerophyte of 
the dry tablelands of north-central Mexico 
and adjacent Texas that secretes rubber in 
the branching stem and root, requiring up 
to 20 years to attain a dry weight of 1 or 2 
pounds. 

2. Irrigation stimulates a greatly acceler- 
ated equivalent growth in 3 or 4 years, but 
drought rest periods are required for ac- 
cumulation of rubber. 

3. Individuals vary greatly in many char- 
acteristics, including rubber content which 
varies from 1 to 20 percent of the dry weight 
of the plants. 

4. The rubber is easily extracted by macera- 
tion in pebble mills. 

The striking effect of water supply on 
flower and seed production was observed there 
in late September 1941. A small patch of 
field plants in a large field was seen to be 
literally covered with a new flush of bloom 
and on examination the patch was found to 
be benefiting by an accidental flow of water 
from an irrigated field of beans across the 
roadway. It is customary at Salinas to irri- 
gate field plantings in late summer if more 
seed is wanted. Three good pickings of seed 
per year can be made from field plants be- 
ginning about July 1. The maximum yjield 
of seed is from 3-year-old cultivated plants. 

Harvesting: The plants are usually har- 
vested after 4 years in the field but, depend- 
ing upon various considerations, the cycle 
in the field may be 2 to 7 years or longer. 
After 2 years in the field, even if planted 
extra thickly, not more than 600 pounds of 
rubber per acre may be recovered and in- 
crements of rubber beyond that time planted 
with the customary ~pacings are approxi- 
mately 350 pounds per acre annually. 


In his report, from which the above 
is all taken, Dr. Brandes sets up tables 
of guayule cost production estimates, 
which run from 81.6 cents per pound for 
guayule rubber in case the plant is har- 
vested 1 year after planting, to 11.3 cents 
per pound for guayule rubber in case the 
plant is harvested 7 years after planting, 
and then, continuing on with the report, 
he says: 


If 1 acre of guayule shrub be set out each 
year for 10 years, without harvesting, then 
at the end of 10 years the rubber reserve in 
the 10 acres of living shrub, available for 
extraction, would be 17,500, or 8.75 short tons. 
If. similarly, 10,000 acres be set out each 
year, the rubber reserve in living shrub would 
be 87,500 short tons. And if 100,000 acres be 
set out each year, the rubber reserve would 
be more than the present annual United 
States consumption, or 875,000 short tons. 

This presumes a total harvest from the 
entire 1,000,000 acres and would supply only 
1 year’s crop. It would take annual piantings 
of about 900,000 acres to supply continuously 
600,000 long tons of guayule rubber per year 
on a 4-year basis, or a total acreage in shrub 
of 3,600,000 acres. This statement was sub- 
mitted June 8, 1941. 


Following the submission of the above 
report to the Committee on Agriculture, 
House of Representatives, on or about 
January 7, 1942, Dr. Brandes gave certain 
testimony before that committee, among 
which is the following: 

Dr. BranveEs. This shrub, the guayule, as it 
is known in Mexico, and now in the United 
States, has been used for rubber for nearly 40 
years, and, therefore, the rubber-manufac- 
turing companies are thoroughly familiar 
with its properties; and, on the authority of 
the men in the rubber-manufacturing indus- 
try, it is known to be a proved and usable 








source of rubber, including use in the mant- 
facture of tires. 

It does, however, contain 
amount of impurities, mostly resin, to the 
extent of about 20 percent and, therefore, 
in using the rubber in large amounts, it would 
be necessary to ceresinate it, which would 
add slightly to the cost. 

Mr. Hope. Now, right at that point, you say 
that this is a proven source of rubber supply? 

Dr. BRANDES. Yes. 

Mr. Hore Is the cost factor the only thing 
that has prevented its being used commer- 
cially on a large scale? 

Dr. Branpes. Precisely. 

Mr. Horr. In the past? 

Dr. BRANDEs. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hope. And it cannot comp 
tree rubber? 

Dr. Branpes. That is correct. The cost of 
production under cultivation—I am speaking 
not of the exploitation of the wild guayule— 
but, the cost of production under cultiva- 
tion is considerably higher than the cost of 
production of Para rubber which is obtained 
from a tropical tree, hevea, and is the source 
of more than 97 percent of our present 
rubber. 

However, under present conditions, it ap- 
pears that guayule could be used in connec- 
tion with other potential sources to great 
advantage, if the war should go on for some 
years; that is, the rubber from guayule, 
while it will not appear on the market for 
several years, would be very timely when it 
does appear, as a means of reconstituting or 
revivifying reclaimed rubber, and also in 
mixtures with synthetics. 

The CHAIRMAN. About what would be the 
tonnage per acre? 

Dr. Branves. At the end of 2 years in the 
field, if planter thickly, about 600 pounds 
per acre; at the end of 4 years, about 1,620 
pounds per acre, on the average. 


a considerable 


ete with the 


While the synthetic rubber program is 
assured, it will not, of itself, provide an 
adequate and efficient rubber supply; it 
must be supplemented by at least 30 per- 
cent of natural rubber. 

The 75,000 acres presently provided for 
in the guayule program was the maxi- 
mum area that could be planted with the 
available supply of seed. 

One year from now there will be 10 
times that quantity of seed available for 
planting; in order to make the maximum 
use of this source of natural rubber, pro- 
vision must now be made to assure the 
required acreage of irrigated land upon 
which it can be grown. 

Aggressive leadership now can assure 
the success of both programs in our rub- 
ber supply essential to winning the war. 
Let it never be said that we failed be- 
cause our supply of rubber was too lit- 
tle and came too late. 





Forest Protection 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 29, 1942 
Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 


REcorD, I include the following editorial 
from the Everett Daily Herald, Everett, 
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Wash., which points out the inadequacy 
of the recent appropriation bill for forest- 
fire protection. I commend it to my col- 


leagues for their careful study. It is 
»xpected that the Senate will increase the 


present agricultural appropriation bill 
now pending in that body sufficiently to 


take care of this threat to the forests of 
the Pacific Northwest and the Nation. 


When the bill returns from the Senate 


to conference and back again to the 
House, I trust that my colleagues will 
give their full support. 
FOREST PROTECTION 
The Pacific Northwest has special interest 
in the effort launched in Congress to obtain 
additional funds for fighting forest fires to 


replace those 
pending su 


stricken by conferees from the 
pplemental war appropriation. 


The appropriations originally stood at $2,- 
000,000. These were increased to $18,000,000 
and then reduced to $5,000,000, a net gain 
that is considered too small to handle a po- 
tentially serious condition along the west 
coast, 


Obviously the reduction announced comes 
as the result of the pressure placed upon the 
Congress to go easy with requests not strictly 
of a war emergency nature. And it is so easy 
for the Congress—with the majority of the 
membership from nonforest States—to mis- 
understand our true situation as it so often 
has done in the past. The Etates of Oregon 
and Washington yet are tucked away in a 
far corner of the Nation and it has been so 
difficult to have them coordinated into the 
national whole. Only when national defense 
became the issue did we begin to gain recog- 
nition 


The transition from national defense to 
war emergency hit hard the organized pro- 
tection of our forests. For instance, the 


Civilian Conservation Corps camps, a depres- 
sion-born expedient and later valuable in our 
defersive scheme of public works, have done 
valiant work in guarding the forests from 
fire througn installation = Communications 
and roads. Today the Civilian Conservation 
Corns is being depleted tes: in every other 
walk of life the man trained in fire fighting 
now is beyond reach. So a major problem is 
created that will require heavier expenditures 
to solve 

There frequently has been mentioned the 









possibility of sabotage within th x rests of 
the Pacific Northwest. Here is where the war 
emergency first enters ‘he picture on forests 
are pertinent to the war effort Strike at 


them with fire and immediately there is 
created a lack to be added to those all-essen- 
tial commodities denied us because of the 
fate of conflict. Not only do we need iumber 
now but we shall need it in increased pro; 
tion when the war is over and rehabilitation 
of the world begins. 

Congress should not overlook the fs 
the Pacific Northwest is a strategic 


act that 
area and, 


as such, the center of defensive air activity 
A heavy blanket of smoke is not conducive to 


flying operations in which visibility and ceil- 








ing are of paramount importance. We believe 
tk the forest industries of Washington an 
Oregon are far from being nonessential and 
are within the category of the war effort 
As such, we believe we should protect them 
as we would any industrial plant turning out 
those things essential to vi 

In this matter of curtailed expenditures 
we are not attempting to suggest what should 
or should not be appropriated other than 
there be funds sufficient for the work neces- 
sary within the forests. Neither are we rec- 
ommending the manner in ¥ h our forests 
shouid be guarded, whether it should be by 
civilian groups yet to be trained or by military 
personnel. The only thing we are interested 
in is protectic not alone > f r the forests but 
for ourselves, for our hom: adjoin these 
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forests and what endangers them too 
quently endangers us And we kn 

what forest fires can mean and know 
peacetime losses always are multiplied when 


trouble strikes during an hc 


fre- 
just 
that 


ur ol emergency. 
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We Save Scrap but Continue To Scrap 
Men 
IXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oO 

SY r P nr 
HON. pane? me SHEPPARD 
OF RNI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 29, 1942 
Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, und 


leave to extend my r irks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following statem by 
Paul A. Strachan: 

We have be d r ‘ L 
this and a shorta in t ‘ ] 
defense (now victory program demand 
immediate cessation of all waste, particularly 
of vital materials. 

Whilst the populace, awakening at first 
with a yawn, and tl galvai d by the con- 





strident warnings, have initiated 
campaigns to save aluminu p iron : 
steel, oil, gasoline, rubber, and her metals 
and materials, th« , has been but a modicum 
of attention paid to a problem far greater 
than all of these ae 
men. 

he results 
conducted by 
ready shown an alarmingly 
tions for major or mino ical disabilities 
and diseases, and plans have been adopted— 
although they have not yet reached their 
apogee—to ameliorate this ¢ 

But there is another problem w 

must be dealt with, and it is of supreme im 
portance to the welfare of the Nation as well 
as to those upon whorn it bears di tly, that 
of the physically handicapped. This 
and its successors is designed to call 
to that situation and t 
remedies therefor. 


tinuous, 


of ’ 
the Selective 
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VARIED ASPECTS OF THE PROBLEM OF LAT HIN 
A NATIONAL PROGRAM ON BEHALF OF THI 
PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 
The intensification of the war eff 

thrown into sharp relief the var 

ments afoot to rehabilit 

Services of the several 

citizens who are physic 
It cannct be denied 

y needs are al 

ible training y 
number hat 
mated by authoriti ) ret 
citizens) can be utilized 
valuable and worth 
almost untapped stre1 
However, there ik rule 
which the physically 
be made avai ] 
which the Governmée 
“This gr ist 








serativel 


perativ 
if, by 


siderable 


suits 








causs 
bewildering pattern of m] 
ties, abilities, and { 
effective, any prog design n th I 
est must consider the individual, a Nh 
or she may be best fitted into tl nal 
scheme of things 

Until c 
ever 


mparatively t I t 
been maa 
with the size of é 
devise methods 
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placing t 
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is discharged 
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ping 
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iflicted with 


tion programs 
m can be 
tation used, 
1i0ds are con- 
cacious beyond 
nually expand- 


to continually im- 


nd new discov- 
therapeutics 

t perhaps undue 
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se most concerned 


ot enough emphasis 


ty of devising ways 


pped individual 
n course, there 
matter 
all further obli- 
simply 
ch training. The 

pre bler of 

employment 


to con- 
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nat- 


1e phys- 


, indeed, 
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true that some 


f from other 
inferiors” and 

1 of these groups 
m Community 
te, and pri- 
be noted 
groups 
of fellow 
small 

having 

anda secu- 
tanding of, 
»xlems of those 
depths 

od, rai- 

Lle 


Ss 
f 
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Se eee 


tirely different facet of t amon A 
child, having no trade or profession, may be 
trained acceptably in some line commensurate 
with cities. n adult, through mis- 
fortune of injury, or disease, may suffer com- 
plete loss of function orm a trade or 
profession, which he may ve followed for 
many years and in which he is adept, and be 
forced, if he is again to become a working 
unit of the population, to learn an entirely 
new means of livelihood 

Conceive, for example, the plight of the 
musician, becoming deaf; the orator, losing 
the power of speech; the painter, becoming 
blind; the surgeon, losing use of his hands, 
and the miseries attendant upon incapacitat- 
ing injury or disease resulting in loss of mem- 
bers; amputation of hands, feet, or the un- 
happy results of disease, alone, in sapping the 
strength of the individual to the point where 
he or she is unable to perform long-accus- 
tomed tasks by which most have earned a 
living 

Consider, also, the soldier tvho has been 
injured, or incapacitated in the service of his 
country. And, from what we see today, loom- 
ing on the horizon, there will be more, rather 
than less, of these. While it is admitted 
that the Government has set up elaborate 
institutions to facilitate treatment and re- 
covery of the wounded, or diseased veteran, 

there is still a 

great deal of room for further extension of 
these services, and particularly so in the fields 
of rehabilitation and placement of the indi- 
vidual. Bearing in mind that the average 
income of the disabled American veteran of 
the first World War is reliably reported as now 
approximating $40 per month, it could hardly 
be justified in claiming that such veterans, as 
a class, have gained a sufficiency to make 
them independent of all disability allowances, 
and so forth. From the standpoint of na- 
tional morale, it would be good policy on the 
part of the Government to give further study 
to the problem of aiding the rehabilitated 
veteran, by endeavoring to effectuate perma- 
nent placement for him in useful, living- 
earning capacities 


Tribute to Mr. Justice Brandeis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TE 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, Aprii 29, 1942 

Mr. PATMAN. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I am inserting herewith an address 
delivered by the Honorable Joseph C. 
iutcheson, Jr., of Houston, Tex., circuit 
judge of the fifth judicial circuit, in trib- 
ute to the late Louis 

It is as follows: 


While the ime 





flame is, these little men live on after the 
light is out. Living, they seek to reflame 
it, not as it was but as they would have it be. 
Thus, men with greatly different viewpoints 
and objectives often lay claim to the same 
patron saint and present their views as his. 
It is of the greatest importance therefore 
that, when great men die, what they thought 
and stood for should be drawn faithfully and 
with the most intense regard for the truth, 
lest dead, the authority of their great mem- 
ories come, by repetition, to stand for the 
exact opposite of what they stood for living, 

Of perhaps no men living in recent years is 
this more importantly true than of Justice 
Holmes and Justice Brandeis. Differing in 
method and approach, they were alike in the 
view that the determination of a legal ques- 
tion in a certain way merely because it had 
been so formerly determined—in short, that 
precedent worship, the addiction to precedent 
for precedent’s sake, is a great stone of stum- 
bling in the ‘aw Sharing that view, they 
served greatly in freeing the law from its 
bondage to mere precedent and in restoring it 
to its place as liberator. Each had the view 
that it was the genius of our constitutional 
form that the States should be free within 
constitutional limitations to try out experi- 
ments, unhampered by a delusively exacting 
application of the generalities of the four- 
teenth amendment. Each was a vigorous ex- 
ponent of the view that the legislatures were 
the governing bodies of the States and that, 
short of some clearly expressed constitutional 
prohibition, their enactments should prevail. 
Each did yeoman service in returning the 
fourteenth amendment to its proper place in 
the constitutional system. Each realized to 
the fullest that constitutional decisions, the 
law of the cases, was no part of the Constitu- 
tion itself, but merely the common law of fhe 
Constitution, and like the common law, was 
subject to be redeclared by the court that had 
declared it. Each greatly did his part in un- 
fettering the Supreme Court in due process 
cases from the dead hand of outworn prece- 
dent. Holmes, in advancing the idea of de- 
gree in such cases, and Brandeis, in declaring 
them really fact cases where the doctrine of 
stare decisis had little effect, opened the door 
to free decision in them, by establishing that 
each case must turn upon the true under- 
standing and effect of its own facts. 

Both were individualists. Both were lib- 
erals. Neither was a radical. Neither was a 
federalist Both feared great concentrations 
of power, either in business or in politics. 
Both “despised not the day of small things.” 
Each to the end of his life kept his faith in 
America as the land of free enterprise and in 
the American citizen as an individual and not 
& mere member of a mass. Neither had any 
sympathy or even patience with the doctrine 
of stateism and political authoritarianism, 
now so widely current Neither took any 
stock in, neither ever plumped for, the doce 
trine of the mass man 

On the contrary, each feared and in his 

art despised it. And yet, because of the 

ymanlike work ea did in freeing the law 

m bondage to the stat of decided cases, 
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findiug that he was a great individualist, a 
great lawyer advocate and a great constitu- 
tionalist. Advocate as he was, however, his 
advocacy both as a lawyer and as a judge was 
confined within the limitations, and oper- 
ated with the force and vigor of a trained 
lawyer's mind. Whatever his individual 
views were on any question he never while 
on the bench wrote a decision that did not 
square with his jurisprudential views; that is, 
his views as a lawyer as to what the law was. 
Unlike Holmes, he was a natural-law man and 
he believed with intensity in the rightness 
and inevitability of certain ideas and points 
of view. But eager as he always \-as to see 
the “ought’”’ become the “is” in the law, he 
never at any time abused his power on the 
bench to make a c< ision which as a lawyer 
he did not believe was within the law 

I wonder if I may close this on a personal 
note. When I went on the District bench 
in 1918, Justice Holmes had been 16 years 
on the Supreme Court, Justice Brandeis 
not quite 2. Already a follower of Justice 
Holmes, my feelings for his rightness were 
intensified, and I soon became a follower of 
Justice Brandeis for reasons which lawyers 
wil, understana 

I knew both of them personally, 
often with them, and, as older men can be 
younger man in their same line, they 
were very pleasant and cordial with me. Cer- 
tainly I have no objection to their having as 
many admirers as possible, each claiming 
them as his patron saints, so long as this is 
done fairly and upon a true representation 
of what each stood for. But I do object 
greatly to having their broad humanitarian- 
ism, their fine legal scholarship, their noble 
juristic idealism, distorted into belief in and 
advocacy of au*horitarianism and conéentra- 
tion of power, political or commercial; for 
neither of them had any part or parcel in the 
ideas now running through the world that 
the citizen exists for the state and not the 
state for ‘he citizen 

JOSEPH C. HUTCHESON, Jr., 
United Siates Circuit Court 
of Appeals, Fifth Circuit. 
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The American’s Creed—An Achievement 
in Patriotism 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. JOHN C. BUTLER 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 29, 1942 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 


RecorpD, I include the following address 
of Mrs. James R. Spraker, of Buffalo, 
N. Y., chairman of Radio and National 
Defense, Abigail] Fillmore Chapter, Na- 
tional Society, Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, broadcast March 7, 1942, 
from station WGR, on the subject The 
American’s Creed: 


Each year in April, at the opening session 





of the annual Congress of the Daughters of 
the American Revolution, held in Washing- 
ton, a dignified man steps quietly to the 
front of the platform. A hush falls on the 
great audience. With one accord the 3,000 
OB more delegates and their honor guests 
rise. As with one voice they repeat under 
this man’s leadership the American’s Creed 

For he is William Tyler Page, author of 
the American’s Creed, a man who has all his 
life been steeped in Americanism A de- 
scendant of one of the signers of the Declara- 
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tion of Independence, he was born in Fred- 
erick, Md., birthplace of Francis Scott Key, 
who composed our National Anthem. Mr. 
Page has a record of 60 years of service in 
the national seat of government, and is at 
present clerk of the minority party in the 
House of Representatives. He is a scholarly 
student of constitutional government and of 
the great documents of American history. 

Not all deeds of patriotism partake of 
heroic effort or of military accomplishment. 
Some may be simply thoughts or ideas put 
into words, the test of their greatness being 
the extent to which they influence the public 
morale; the degree to which they build up 
that intangible thing called the American 
spirit. Perhaps the greatest of such thought 
achievements is the immortal Gettysburg ad- 
dress of Lincoln. In the same way the crea- 
tion of the American’s Creed was a patriotic 
deed. 

There is a battle front of thought as well 
as of action. In that battle front of thought, 
William Tyler Page has raised high that 
standard called the American’s Creed, a ban- 
ner under which we can all march forward 
to ultimate victory for the American way of 
life. It is his contribution to his country’s 
civil and moral freedom under the Consti- 
tution, his gift to world sace and under- 
standing—-whenever they may come; it is his 
achievement in patriotism. And the test of 
this achievement, as judged by the breadth 
of its influence? A few facts about the creed 
will answer that question: 

It was written in response to a Nation- 
wide demand for a concise and workable 
national creed, and was chosen from many 
thousand entries. Its choice was publicly 
announced in the Office Building of the 
House of Representatives on April 3, 1918, 
and was immediately published by the press 
throughout the country. Ten days later 
official reprinting appeared in the CoNGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD 

Within a week after its publication, 90,000 
children in the public schools of Baltimore 
alone were reciting it. It is estimated that 
as many as 2,000,000 school] children learned 
the creed before the close of that school year. 
Now, a generation later, it is known and re- 
cited by practically every school child in the 
United States 

The creed is 
patriotic 


its 
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used 
gatherings and convention: 
the fervor used in singing 
Spangled Banner, millions adult 
have, in different groups, recited the 
can’s Creed in unison, in every 
Republic. And here may I venture a 
gestion? Let us all memorize creed so 
that we may not be embarrassed at some 
public gathering by not knowing it. It is 
none too easy to memorize, but it can be 

The American’s Creed has been printed and 
distributed in thousand lots by patriotic so- 
cieties, and it is a potent instrument 
processes of Americanization It can be 
bought at any bookstore for little cost, in 
card or pamphlet form which can be carried 
in one’s purse or pocket. It consists of only 
100 words and can be repeated unhurriedly 
in less then 1 minute 

So much for the creed’s history 
larity, and its extreme practicability 
the creed is not a publicity project, nor is it 
a form of patriotic propaganda To hay 
attained and held such a place in public 
thought this short, simple statement of po- 
litical faith must have some deep spiritual 
significance which strikes a responsive chord 
in the American heart. It has that quality. 
It is the very essence of true Americanism, a 
code which every loyal citizen of the United 
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States can adopt as his guide and inspira- 
tion. It contains both a belief and a pledge, 
its first part a clear, concise profession of our 


faith in American ideais and forn 
ment, its second part a decl: 
individual obligations to our 1 
to Americanism what the Apostle 
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other professions of faith are to religion. It 
was designed to keep before the public mind 
those vital truths upon which our Republic 
was founded. It is fulfilling that purpose. 
Truly and deservedly it takes its place as an- 
other great national document. 

I have said that William Tyler Page is the 
author of the Creed. He is really its com- 
piler, for it is a complete expression of 
great statements and fundamental principles 
embodied in the master documents of Ameri- 
van history It is the art of selection carried 
to a superlative degree, a literary as well as a 
patriotic achievement. It says all that needs 
to be said in the fewest possible words 
When it was first read before the House of 
Representatives the venerable Speaker, Joe 
Cannon, said: 

“I cannot see how it could be made any 
shorter; or any reason why it should be ma 
any longer.” 

The CONGRESSIONAL Rrcorp of April 13 
gives the origin of the Creed’s various 
trinal phrases 

The first three words “I believe in rigi- 
nated, of course, with Mr 
his words, and yours, and mine. Simple but 
magnificent words: 

I believe in 


the 


1p 
ae 


1918 


qaoc- 


Page. They are 


(1) The United States of Americ 

Taken from the preamble of the Constitu- 
tion, where these words were first officially 
designated as the name of our country, and 


as such were adopted by the States when the 
Constitution was ratified 


(2) As a government of the people, by the 
pecple, for the peopie 

From the Constitution, Daniel Webster’s 
speech in the Senate, 1830, and Lincoln’s 
Gettysburg address 


We believe in this Government because 
is not for or by any one clas f people It 
was founded by representatives of the peo- 
ple. It belongs to ali classes, all races and 
creeds 

(3) Whose just powers 
the consent of the governed 

Worded by Thomas Jefferson, in the D - 
ration of Independence. 

Under our form of go 
jority rules. It is our duty t 
majority retains that right to rul 
7ernment is carried on only by th 
governed 

(4) A democracy in a republi 

By James Madison, in the Feder t, and 
article 10 of the amendments to the Con- 
stitution 

There is 
and a republic 


are deri\ 


gov 


n 
of the 


a difference betw 
A democra 
proper balan 
mean between the autocrat monarcl 
the irresponsible mob 

(5) A sovereign nation 
states 

Adapted from the motto of ie T 
States, and the Preamble f the Const . 
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Forty-eight States, 
sovereign within its own bound t n- 
flicting with the Federal 
Washington. In this 


stands unique among the natio1 »f 


each 


world 
(6) A perfect Union, on 
From the preamble of 
and a speech of Daniel Webst 
In time of war as in tim Ace é 
the great essentials is the }j ! f 
our unity. It what W ton 
called a main pillar l 
independence; it is what Line Bid i 1 
died for 
And the last 
the creed reads: 
“(7) Established 
freedom, equality, justice, and hun ty r 
which American patriots sacrificed t ves 


and fortunes 
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national 
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These are the freedoms guaranteed to us 
by our Bill of Rights; those American pa- 
triots were our ancestors, whose rugged 
strength we must regain, whose spirit of 
Sacrifice and will to fight we must learn 
anew! 

So you see that William Tyler Page has not 
sought to introduce any new or untried doc- 
trines. Rather has he sought to combine and 
to present in unified form all of those ideals 
which together make up the basic principles 
of our democracy. “ie asks no credit for his 
achievement; he probably does not look upon 
it as an achievement at ail. He asks only 
that we read the words of the creed thought- 
fully and that when we say the words aloud 
we do so with earnestness and conviction. 

There is only one danger in the use of the 
creed, which is, that we may let it become a 
mere formalism, without vitality or sub- 
stance. As a warning against this, Iam sure 
the creed’s author would be the first to ad- 
vocate my saying: 

Do not make the American’s Creed a matter 
of lip-service only. Make it a living, vital 
thing. Make it a song to live by, to work by, 
to sacrifice by. Let it become a very paeon 
of victory, because we believe in America. 

Fellow Americans, will you, in imagination, 
stand with me before William Tyler Page and 
repeat with him the last stanza of his famous 
creed—the part which is our pledge to our 
country 
“I therefore believe it is my duty to my coun- 

try to love it; 
To support its Constitution; 
To obey its laws; 
To respect its flag; 
And to defend it against all enemies.’ 


Discrimination in Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. VITO MARCANTONIO 


OF NEW YORK 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


April 29, 1942 


MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
to extend my remarks, I in- 
in excerpts from the summary 
if the President’s Com- 
loyment Practice held 
l., January 19 and 20, 1942, 
and directions. 

of Executive Order 8802, 
purpose the elimination 
on in our war industries, 
iden committee heard com- 
the Chicago area and held that 
nies were discriminating acainst 
for employment because of 
r religion. In each case the 
lirected the company to cease 
ion and comply with the 

f Executive Order 8802 
the committee is to be con- 
ited on its splendid work in fur- 
he elimination of a despicable 
hich epugnant to our Amer- 
‘rious detriment to 


Wednesday 


CORPORATION 


the Stewart- 


hrough its officials 


yment practices 
lely because of 


the provisions of 





THE BUICK AVIATION ENGINE PLANT AT MELROSE 
PARK, ILL, 


This company is a unit of the General 
Motors Corporation. 

In response to a request by the committee 
for the application blanks of the Illinois In- 
stitute of Technology studenis who had filed 
applications for employment at the plant, the 
plant submitted 908 applications. An anal- 
ysis of these applications showed that 309 
had been hired up to January 16, 1942. 

The committee analysis of the 908 applica- 
tions submitted showed that— 

Of the epplicants who indicated Catholic 
as their religious preference 26 percent were 
hired. 

Of the applicants who indicated Protestant 
as their religious preference 42.7 percent were 
hired. 

Of the applicants who indicated Jewish as 
their religious preference 15 percent were 
hired 

Of the applicants who indicated that they 
belonged to the Negro race, none were hired. 

The committee finds that the failure to 
hire any of the Negro students among the 
321 students hired is prima facie evidence 
that these Negroes were discriminated against 
solely because of their race * * * The 
committee finds that the percentage of stu- 
dent-applicants indicating Jewish as their re- 
ligious affiliation who were hired, when com- 
pared with the percentage of student-appli- 
cants not indicating Jewish as their religious 
affiliation whu were hired is prima facie evi- 
Gence that Jewish student applicants were 
discriminated against solely because of their 
Jewish origin or affiliation 

BEARSE MANUFACTURING CO, 

The company was represented by James H. 
Erickson, employment manager. The com- 
pany advertised in a newspaper for power 
machine operators, specifying “Gentiles.” 
Mr. Erickson stated that the company’s ap- 
plication blanks require a statement of color 
but not religion. Commenting on the adver- 
tisement, Mr. Erickson stated that the com- 
pany’s experience with Jewish operators in- 
dicated that they do not work well on heavy 
canvas goods, and that they are seasonal 
workers, who leave and return to dress fac- 
tories with the season. He stated that the 
advertisement was not intended to be dis- 
criminatory as to race or religion but was an 
effort to get qualified persons who would stay 
with the company. He admitted that the 
company had no Jewish workers or Negroes 
on its pay roll. He also admitted that the 
advertisement was “foolish” and stated that 
it would not happen again. Commenting on 
the inquiry as to lor on the application 
blank, Mr. Erickson stated there was probably 
no reason for it and agreed to its remov 

The committee finds that the placing of 
the discriminatory newspaper advertisement 

a positive act of di 
oyment policy 

‘he committee fir further that an em- 

1ent practice based up the theory 

lief an indication of 

repugnant to 

liscrimination in 


rimination in em- 


nt qualifi 
ional policy 
yment 
THE STUDEBAKER N 
his corporation was nted by Arthur 
A. Sullivan, attorney for tl rporation, and 
Mr. Walter S. Gunceck, dire Y of industrial 
relations of the corporation 
Mr. Gunceck admitted that on the basis 
f his technical education, the Negro who 
applied for employment as a draftsman or 
machine operator and was given a janitor’s 
job was able to do something better than 
janitorial work, but stated that that was 
the only work the corporation “had to offer 
him at the time he made application for 
work.” 
The committee finds that the company 
has employed Negroes in custodial and service 


C 
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capacities only and regardless of their ability 
to perform work in skilled categories and has 
thus violated the provisions of Executive 
Order 8802. 


THE NORDBERG MANUFACTURING CO. 


The committee finds that the total absence 
of Negroes in the employ of this company, 
although several have applied, when viewed 
in the light of the company’s position that 
certain skills are concentrated in certain 
nationalities, together with the company's 
practice of allowing its guard to determine 
what applicants are entitled to considera- 
tion, is prima facie evidence that the com- 
pany’s employment policy is in conflict with 
the national policy of nondiscrimination in 
employment 

THE ALLIS-CHALMERS CORPORATION 


The committee received complaints that 
although several qualified Negroes have ap- 
plied for work with the corporation “only 
one Negro has been employed since 1937, 
although hundreds of men have been hired 
since that time.” 

The committee finds, on the basis of the 
uncontroverted evidence submitted, that the 
practices of this corporation are in conflict 
with the provisions of Executive Order 8802 
to the detriment of the national war effort. 


Waste in C. C. C. Camps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLARENCE E. KILBURN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 29, 1942 


Mr. KILBURN. Mr. Speaker, since I 
have been a Member of Congress, I have 
never asked unanimous consent to insert 
a letter from a constituent in the Recorp. 
In fact. I put as few things into the 
REcoRD as I can in order to save expense. 
However, I thought the following letter 
from Mr. Merrick, of my district, con- 
cerning the dep'orable waste which is 
taking place in the C. C C. camps should 
be of interest to the Members, especially 
when the appropriation for this activity 
comes before the House. 

Fort CovINcToN, N. Y., April 22, 
CLARENCE E. KILBURN, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. KILBURN: I was talking with Mr. 
Moore and he was telling me about Seymour, 
of Malone, N. Y., drawing potatoes to the 
Civilian Conservation Corps camp near Brush- 
ton, they refusing to accept them in old bags, 
and when he returned with them in new bags 
they would not let them keep the bags but 
burned them 

Floyd Selkirk had just tcld me the same 
story, and 2 weeks before Westley Miller, of 
Bangor, had told me about it. Farmers have 
to return their bags to get more feed I under- 
stand 

Mr. and Mrs. Walter Foster room with Mrs. 
70! Wilson near us. They work in Mas- 
sena for Sherry Foster. They also have a farm 
at Stowe, Vt. They were telling Mrs. Merrick 
about the destruction by Civilian Conserva- 
tion Corps camp near Stowe, Vt., of new and 
used shovels, lawn mowers, etc., refusing to 
sell them but casting them in the dump after 
smashed. So this waste is believed to be 
common throughout the country. 


+ » « « * 


1942. 


Hon 


I was in a store the same day and we were 
talking about saving wool from pants cufis, 
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and one of the men told me that at Barnum 
Pond Civilian Conservation Corps near Os- 
good Pond last fall they got a new supply of 
wool blankets, so they bundled up all the old 
ones and burned them. He said the boys 
wanted to take them to their homes but were 
refused. 

I have no proof of any of these statements, 
but these and many more come from our best 
citizens; not German propaganda; which in- 
dicates that there must be considerable waste 
in many of our mushroom branches of Gov- 
ernment. Also high wages and needless use 
of cars among the A. B. C.’s. All needless 
spending should be cut out when we are try- 
ing so hard to arm our boys, many of whom 
will give up their lives. I have one boy in 
service now. Will have a second and possibly 
a third. 

he Post Office Department is run on strict 
economy lines. All needed branches of Gov- 
ernment should be. Others abolished for 
the duration. 

Please excuse the pen as I am not fast with 
the typewriter. Thanks for the CoNnGrEs- 
SIONAL ReEcorp, but I stopped it recently as I 
am very busy and to conserve paper 

Sincerely yours, 
IRVIN I. MERRICK. 





Oil and Blood 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOSEPH J. MANSFIELD 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 29, 1942 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following editorials 
from the Galveston News, Galveston, 
Tex., of April 24, 1942, entitled “Oil and 
Blood,” and of April 27, 1942, entitled 
“Steel and Oil.” 

[From the Galveston (Tex.) 
24, 1942] 
AND BLOOD 


News of April 


OIL 
No other proof of the necessity of gasoline 
rationing in the Eastern States is needed than 
the long death roll of seamen manning tank- 
ers in the intercoastal trade. Oil to feed in- 
dispensable machines must continue to be 
shipped to the east coast by sea until some 
safer means of transportation can be found. 
So long as the necessity exists there will al- 
ways be men willing to take the attendant 
risk to life and limb. Our merchant seamen 
match the heroism of the men in our armed 
forces 
We cannot decently ask them to: risk their 
lives, however, merely to Keep eastern motor- 





ists supplied with their customary quota of 
gi 1e for pleasure driving. Reducing the 
ni r of tankers in the intercoastal trade 
necessarily reduces the opportunity for enemy 








ubmarine attacks. Any substantial reduc- 
tion of tanker shipments is bound to limit the 
available supply of gasoline to an extent 
Which will make rationing imperative 
Washingten’s announcement that after 
May 15 owners of pleasure cars in 17 east- 


ern States and the District of Columbia will 
> to buy only 214 to 5 gallons of gas a 


week is using considerable popular pro- 
T out of propor- 


test. Unquestionably it is 
tion with the hardships which are imposed on 
other sections of the country.” But it can- 
not be classed as arbitrary discrimination. 
The fault, if any, lies with the Navy for fail- 
in o afford shipping better protection or 
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with some other branch of the Government 
for tardiness in providing an alternate oil 
shipping route. 





{From the Galveston (Tex.) News of April 27, 
1942] 
STEEL AND OI! 

Washington says steel enough for 24 bat- 
tleships would be required to build an oil 
pipe line from Texas to New York. We are 
not likely to build that many battleships, but 
the comparison serves well enough to illus- 
trate the scarcity which limits vital materials 
to all but the most essential uses. War indus- 
tries must have first call on available supplies 
of steel. 

Petroleum Coordinator Ickes still thinks 
building a pipe line from the Southwest to 
the eastern seaboard would be the best solu- 
tion of the acute transportation problem 
resulting from submarine attacks on inter- 
coastal tankers. He has submitted to War 
Production Board his third request to build 
the line. We probably would be better off if 
the pipe line had been started when he first 
proposed it a year or so ago. Apart from the 
tragic loss of life. steel in torpedoed tankers 
would have built many miles of pipe lines. 
We've got to build more tankers, whether we 
build the pipe line or not. 

Under present conditions however, the 
practicality of the pipe-line proposal seems 
doubttul The best plan is the one that 
would afford earliest relief. The time neces- 
sary to building a pipe line is a serious draw- 
back, aside from the materia! angle 

It is hard to understand why Federal au- 
thorities shew so little interest in the plan to 
substitute movement of oil over the inland 
waterways for tanker shipment. Of course, 
it would necessitate the construction of many 
barges, and probably a number of towboats, 
but specia. equipment would be necessary 
for any alternative shipping method. Public 
opinion is rapidly srystallizing in favor of 
the inland-waterway plat Except for Sec- 
retary Ickes’ pipe-line crusade, Washington 
seemingly «as no ideas on the subject other 
than gasoline rationing. Present corditions 
make rationing necessary, but a country 
which has ample oil supplies within its own 
borders should be able to find some way of 
getting it to the people. 





Resolutions of Arkansas Federation of 
Women’s Clubs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. DAVID D. TERRY 


OF ARKANSAS 
N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 29, 1942 

Mr. TERRY. ‘Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REcorp, I 
include the following copy of resolutions 
adopted by the Arkansas Federation of 
Women’s Clubs at its annual convention 
held in Little Rock on April 15, 1942: 


Whereas our country is in a struggle for 
its very existence; and 

Whereas it will require the tot ffort of 
every citizen to win -this war, prote 


civilian population, and supply the food 


equipment for our armed forces; and 

Whereas more and more woman power will 
be required, in factories, on farms, and in 
Civilian defense: Therefore be it 


Resolved, That the Arkansas 
Women’s Clubs in convention 


Federation of 
assembled in 





Little Rock April 1942, approves the nation 
defense program and urges its members 
inform themselves on the various program 
and lend active support to all war activities 

Whereas the United States of America 
in a state of war; and 

Whereas the lives of millions of our you! 
men are endangered and our ideals and wé 


Therefore be it 


of life are threatened: ( 
Federation 


Resolved, That the Arkansas 
Women’s Clubs 


in convention assembled in 

Little Rock April 1942, call its members to 
prayer, and set 6 p. m. of each day as the 
time to ask for divine guidance 

Whereas our country is engaged in a war 
which will require the total effort of every 
citizen; and 

Whereas it is necessary to be fully armed 
and equipped in order to protect the United 
States and insure our freedom nd 

Whereas our Army, Navy, and air force 
must be supplied with the implements oi 
warfare; and 

Whereas our factories are not meeting the 
required needs due to agitation of l 
and labor, resulting in strikes in indus 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Arkansas Federation of 


Women’s Clubs in convention as 
tle Rock, 1942, 
against 


of the 


strikes 


war 


in industry for the 


Whereas every resource of the United § 


is needed to wii the war; and 
Whereas citizens of the United States 
willingly making great sacrifice 


and commodities to meet this n 


money 
and 


Whereas many worthy 


Government age} 


cles necessery w.ie? launched re now 
longer needed, tiue to increased Cemal 
labor in industry ‘Therefore be it 
Resolved, That the Arkansas Federation 
Women’s Clubs in convention assembled, I 
tle Rock, April 1942, petition Cong) 
abolish all nonessential Government agenci 
and further urge Congress to set for the pe 
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ple an example of 


efficiency and ¢ 











Whereas the student-loan fur 
arship fund and other funds of the Ark 
Federation of Women’s Club I 
and 
Whereas the Government is 1 pur 
chase of the War Bounds by grou] 
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be forced to do without any desirable fat for 
cooking or spread for their bread: Now, 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Arkansas Federation of 
Women's Clubs protests against unfair re- 
strictions and discriminatory taxes upon 
margarine, urges that such existing laws be 
repealed, and registers its opposition to any 
new legislation of this type; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded vo each of the members of the 
Committee on Agriculture of the House of 
Representatives of the United States Con- 
gress. 

Whereas it has come to the knowledge of 
the Arkansas Federation of Women’s Clubs 
that certain companies are building plants 
to express oil from soybeans and cottonseed 
in Arkansas; and 

Whereas we know from published reports of 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics that 
many Arkansas families are low in their con- 
sumption of meat, milk, and eggs, and do 
need a supplementary protein food of low 
price; and 

Whereas being able to purchase edible soy- 
bean products at a low price would be a 
great benefit to the families of Arkansas: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, The Arkansas Federation of Wom- 
en's Clubs, in convention assembled in Little 
Rock April 1942, requests that such compa- 
nies consider the feasibility of installing 
equipment to prepare edible byproducts of 
the soybean. 








Americanization Day—The “Four 
Freedoms” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDWARD J. HART 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 29, 1942 


Mr. HART. Mr. Speaker, on Sunday 
April 26, 1942, there were held at Jersey 
City, N. J., the annual exercises in con- 
nection with Americanization Day. This 
occasion marked the thirteenth succes- 
sive year in which these exercises have 
been held. The celebration was origi- 
nated by C.inton E. Fisk Post, No. 132, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars. under whose 
auspices it has since heen conducted. It 
has grown to be the most noted and larg- 
est celebration of its kind in the Tnited 
States, and all credit is due to Clinton E. 
Fisk Post, its ladies auxiliary, and the 
veterans of Jersey City and Hudson 
County generally for the success which 
has constantly attended it. 

Speakers at the exercises were, in ad- 
dition to myself, Hon. Frank Hague, 
mayor of Jersey City; Max Singer, na- 
tional commander in chief of the Veter- 
ans of Foreign Wars; Alice Donahue, na- 
tional president of the ladies’ auxiliary of 
the same organization: Theodore Laux, 
commander of the New Jersey State De- 
partment; Rose Gutman, State president 
of the ladies’ auxiliary, and Thomas 
Kochka, Hudson County commander of 
the American Legion. 

All these speakers were introduced to 
the vast audience by Alexander Luken, 
State patriotic instructor of the Veterans 
of Foreign Wars, who throughout the 
3 ng which this celebration has 





been held, has performed the same func- 
tion and has been one of the members of 
Clinton E. Fisk Post who have devoted 
many days and nights to this mighty 
demonstration. 

Too much praise cannot be extended to 
Clinton E. Fisk Post for the laborious ef- 
forts it has expended year after year in 
arranging this inspiring celebration. 
More than 20,000 marched in the parade 
and were reviewed by 10,000 spectators in 
Pershing Field. 

A splendid patriotic address was de- 
livered on this occasion by Max Singer, 
the national commander in chief of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, which I take 
pleasure in including under permission 
granted to extend my remarks. 


A little more than a year ago a terrible 
series of headlines burst onto the front 
pages of our country. Germany had invaded 
Greece and Yugoslavia. Day by day black 
headlines tcld the story of the steady ad- 
vance of the Nazi hordes and of the conquest 
of the last of the European footholds. 

The sequence of events is one that has 
become familiar to us in this war—too fa- 
miliar for our own comfort. The history of 
the last days of Greece, now a starving and 
tortured nation, is the grimly familiar tale 
of all those nations which too long ignored 
the true aims of nazi-ism and too 1! ‘2 rose 
in their own defense. Yugoslavia knew the 
same fate, and, before her, France, and be- 
fore that Holland and Belgium, and before 
that Denmark and Norway, with Poland back 
in what are now the dark mists of time. Ru- 
mania and Bulgaria stand in the ranks of 
those countries which permitted the Nazis 
to conquer them almost without bloodshed, 
but which today, no doubt, as bitterly regret 
their short-sightedness as any nation whose 
men fought and died in its defense. 

Each of the European nations in turn was 
put down ir. the timetable of Nazi conquest. 
Each was investigated with great care by Nazi 
militery experts, economic experts, propa- 
ganda experts, and others of the vast army 
of planners, who, up to recently, were the 
pride Of Adclf Hitler. Each country in turn 
was infiltrated by so-called tourists who 
had explicit directions as to what they had 
to do when the moment came to strike. In 
each, weak-willed traitor-minded individuals 
were lured into the fifth column of deceit 
and dishonor. When the time came these, 
too, struck. In each, the people were divided 
on the basis of differences of faith and creed 
until national unity was undermined. 

Each nation in turn was lulled into false 
security ty the promises of the Nazi gov- 
ernment and wh.:pped into nervous tension 
by Nazi threats. Each built up in varying 
amounts a sort of spiritual shell that made 
them all feel they would be the ones who 
could escape invasion and their integrity and 
neutrality would be respected. Then, when 
the dark night of war came, each fought 
bravely but hopelessly against tremendous 
Odds. Today they all know what defeat 
tastes like—but more what defeat by the 
Nazis means. They are starving. They are 
cold. They are homeless. They are slaves 
with neither voices nor wills of their own. 
Their lives, both waking and sleeping, are at 
the mercy of their eruel conquerors. 

I think the lesson of this decade will be 
that no man and no Dation can stand alone 
in today’s worid. The history books that 
our children will read will be studded with 
“ifs.” “If” this had been done—“if” that had 
been done—“if” this kind of collective action 
had been planned—‘“if” that kind of joint 
planning had been undertaken. Those 
books, of course, will also tell the story of 
the increasing number of revolts against the 
Nazi invaders—the brave stand of the bishops 
of Norway. the con:inued guerrilla resistance 
of the Yugoslavian hill dwellers, the planned 
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sabotage cf Czech munitions workers, the 
almost daily stabbings of Nazi officers in 
Holland, end all the rest of the thrilling 
stories of individual and group acts of pa- 
triotism by those who would not be downed. 
But even these vivid details will, I am afraid, 
be but the shadows in the picture that stands 
out in boid relief—the picture of lack of 
forethought and lack of vision. 

Now we are in this war, too, along with all 
the millions in Europe, all the millions in 
Asia and Australia, all the millions in Africa. 
We have faced the treachery of the Nazi allies 
in Japan. We are now facing Nazi action on 
the seas. Along ‘vith our allies in the United 
Nations, we are fighting on many fronts and 
we will be fighting on many more before this 
war is over. 

I don’t need to tell you whct we shall have 
to do—each one of us—to make victory 
secure. The “‘overnment is telling us that 
every day in hundreds of ways. We are read- 
ing about it in our newspapers and hearing 
about it over our radios. We are feeling it 
in our pocketbooks and our stomachs. We 
are seeing it in our clothes closets and our 
garages. We are talking about it among our- 
selves and in our families. The sacrifices 
have not really begun to pinch, but they will. 

It is not of material things that I want 
to speak, especially now, for I would only be 
repeating. What I want to do is pose a ques- 
tion—a very important question: Has the 
lesson of Greece and all that went before— 
and all that came after—really come home 
to us? 

Are we, for instance, aware that the Nazis 
are waging two kinds of war? Do we know 
what “war in the mind” is? Have we built 
up our cwn defenses against this most devas- 
tating kind of warfare which can reach into 
our homes and our souls? 

Here is a part of the war effort in which we 
can all do our share. It is not only a ques- 
tion of “can.” It is a question of “must.” 
We must do our share or we may find defeat 
staring us in the face, no matter how success- 
ful our military tactics may be. 

Two recent remarks by the President sum 
up what I am driving at. 

The President said: “We must guard against 
complacency. We must not underrate the 
enemy. He is powerful and cunning—and 
cruel and ruthless. * * * We must, on 
the other hand, guard against defeatism. 
That has been one of the chief weapons of 
Hitler’s propaganda machine, used time and 
again with deadly results.” 

The President also said: “Our own objec- 
tives are clear; the objective of smashing the 
militarism imposed by war lords upon their 
enslaved people, the objective of liberating 
the subjugated nations, the objective of es- 
tablishing and securing freedom of speech, 
freedom of religion, freedom from want, and 
freedom from fear everywhere in the world.” 

These are not only the ideas of our own 
President. They have been expressed by 
other leaders, leaders like Churchill of Eng- 
land, Curtin of Australia, and the exiled heads 
of the Governments of Czechoslovakia and 
Holiand and Greece and all the rest. These 
are the ideas of the United Nations, united at 
last in the grim resolve to defeat the Nazi 
hordes forever. But we have got to keep these 
ideas before us all day, every day, until the 
beils ring for victory. The question is, How? 

I think, first of all, every American must 
realize that all is not as rosy as we would like 
to think it is in this country. Right after 
Pearl Harbor it seemed that we had complete 
national unity. But the excitement and the 
tension of those early days have worn off. 
Many of the isolationists who so dangerously 
held up our defense drive have forgotten their 
brave words and are back where they started 
from—handing out destructive criticism, 
damning without knowledge of the facts, 
making wild statements that cause Dr. Goeb- 
bels the utmost glee, stirring up trouble 
everywhere they can. We still have the ap- 
peasers here, the men and women of little 
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courage who think they can stop a forest fire 
by whistling at it. 

‘We still have the fifth columnists who pre- 
fer Nazi money and Nazi-given power to any- 
thing America can offer. We still have the 
bigots who hate for the sake of hating and 
prefer to pin the blame on anyone else in 
the world for their own shortcomings. We 
still have the fanatics who look for scape- 
goats rather than face the facts. We still 
have even a few “business as usual” indi- 
viduals who can’t seem to realize that the 
world is in the midst of great upheaval of 
men and methods which no single group or 
nation can stop. 

And, finally, we have the Nazi agents here. 
They were not all sent home, nor were they 
all interned. To them the business of stir- 
ring up confusion, hatred, civil strife of every 
kind, is a business. They make their living 
at it. They are ambitious. So they strain 
every nerve to please their masters, to do 
their jobs a little better and to bring them- 
selves a greater return. 


These men and women are not idle. They 
publish papers. They write letters. They 
talk in ioud voices in our trains, on our 


streets, in crowded city elevators, in country 
post offices, everywhere they can. Sometimes 
they get into our schools, perhaps even into 
our churches and our community centers and 
our clubs. Many of them listen to the short 
wave for directions or for a clue to the line 
they are to pursue during the coming days 
weeks or months. Many of them don't 
need directions; they have had ample in- 
spiration in the history of the past decade. 

They know that one of the best ways to 
slow up a nation as diversified as ours is to 
attack each element of that country in turn. 
They know that the Nazis succeeded by at- 
tacking first the religious groups, by attack- 
ing first labor and then industry, by attack- 
ing first the family and then the schools. 
They know that any people who are stupid 
enough to be divided, group against group, 
class against class, race against race, deserve 
whatever they get. They know that once 
such disunity is created, those people are an 
asy mark for conquest. It is the old rule of 
‘divide and conquer ” 

The answer to the question “How?” lies 
with each one of us When we make up our 
minds not to accept broad, sweeping state- 
ments against members of another faith, 
members of another political party, members 

f another economic class, without careful 
examination, we will be on the way to real 
unity. When we make up our minds to 
challenge broad, sweeping statements about 
ur neighbors, our community leaders, our 
ational leaders, and our Allies we will be on 
he way. When we challenge, even in our 
wn press and over our own radio, remarks 
nd ideas that sound defeatist or appeaser or 
traitorous, we will have made real steps 
toward inielligent participation in this war. 

We can do it. We Americans can do any- 
thing we make up our minds to do. Our 
history proves that. As I see it, we have 
made up our minds that we want, as the 
President said, “freedom of speech, freedom 
f religion, freedom from want, and freedom 

mm fear.” We want those things not just 


or 


for ourselves and our families and our own 
ommunities; we want them for all of us. If 
are workingmen, we want them for busi- 
men, anc vice versa If we are Demo- 
ts, we want them for Republicans, and 
lice versa, and so on, all along the line 
America can never amount to anything in 
he world of tomorrow unless everyone has 


least those four freedoms 
of the Veterans Foreign 
of the United States, we pride ourselves 
lso as being members of America’s old guard 
We like to think of the service we have given 
to our country in the past simply as a down 
payment on the price every American should 
be willing to pay for the privilege of being 
an American citizen, 


As members 


of 








In times of peace, we devote our efforts to 
the welfare of our disabled veterans and their 
dependents, and we do everything we can to 
promote better understanding of the prin- 
ciples of Americanism As individuals we 
represent a cross section of the population 
of our country We belong to all groups and 
classes—farmers and laborers, skilled workers 
and the various professions. Some of us are 
poor and some are wealthy—and others are 
identified with the so-called average middle- 
class American. We belong to the different 
political parties and we fight either for or 
against the New Dea! as our personal whims 
dictate We have our favorites in public office 
and our different views on how we think this 
country should be run. But this is war—and 
being war veterans we have sense enough to 
know you can’t build the biggest Army, Navy, 
and Air Force in vhe world overnight. We 
know that can’t be done within 1 or 2 
years without a vast amount of deliberate 
waste and extravagance. There are the pen- 
alties we must pay because we are naturally 
a peace-loving nation and in ordinary times 
we have no desire to invest the larger por- 
tion of our resources in armaments which 
could be produced with economy and with- 
out confusion. 

We know that it takes time to organize 
defense production, train men and transport 
them—and their equipment—to the scene of 
action. We expect to see mistakes, confusion, 
and painful delays. 

In time of war it is obvious the Government 
must mobilize the help of thousands to ad- 
ministrate the tremendous amount of detail 
work that involved. Among these thou- 
sands of human beings we must naturally 
expect to find the usual percentage oi cheap 
politicians, dishonest persons, and incompe- 
tents. Eventually we know these persons 
will be weeded out of the picture because they 
will defeat their own purpose. 

As veterans we refuse to have our attention 
distracted from the one objective on which 
all our people must concentrate. We believe 
that each of us should concern himself more 
over the question of what every person can do, 
through his own humble channels, to further 
the cause of victory. With each American 
doing his part, we can hasten the end of this 
war and the day when our loved ones will 
be back with us again. 

On behalf of the Veterans of Foreign Wars 
of the United States, I can promise you that 
the members of our organization are prepared 
to serve our country in this crisis in every 
way that will help make sure we have paid 
the last full measure of devotion to the cause 
of victory and security for America. 


is 





Thanks, Mr. O’Toole 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MARTIN J. KENNEDY 


NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday, April 29, 1942 

Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDY. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Rrecorp I include the follow- 
ing editorial from the Detroit Free Press 
of April 26 1942: 

GOOD MORNING—THANKS, MR. O TOOLE 
(By Malcolm W. Bingay) 


OF 


I do not know the Honorable DoNALp LAw- 
RENCE O'TOOLE, Democratic Member of the 
House of Representatives from Brooklyn, I 


have never met him or heard of him before. 
But he is my friend, my comforter, my hope 
(for the moment) of America, I have found 
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with 


or 


someone in this broad land who ag 
me about this racket of having famed a 


and society kids grab off soft berths as “physi- 


ees 





cal fitness” boys in our Army and Navy The 
man’s courage is without bounds, or at least 
just a few. He comes from Brooklyn, as I 


remarked, the home of the “Beloved Bums,” 
the town wherein they kill men for merely 
hinting that God did not use Brooklyn for a 
pattern when He renovated heaven 

Mr. DONALD LAWRENCE O'TOOLE does not pull 
his punches in discussing the matter. He 
declared t’other day on the floor of the House, 
during debate: 

“These soft berths for ballplayers and col- 
lege athletes and punch-drunk prize fighters 


as physical instructors are created, we are 
told, in the name of morale 3ut, whose 
morale? For the morale of these profes- 
sional athletes, themselves, who are deter- 


mined that they shall serve without the dirt 
and grime and discomfort of other men who 
have given themselves unselfishly 

“If these 


seekers for soft berths want to 
really serve their country, let them take their 
skills and their fine bodies and let them mix 


with the men in the combat forces.” 

In the same issue of the paper in which I 
read that I note a picture of seven grinning 
athletes, all famous as weight tossers, foot- 
ball and baseball stars, wrestlers, and all na- 
tionally famous for their speed and stamina 
and fighting spirit (on the athletic field). 
They all seem so happy. They have landed 
commissions as Officers in the Navy as 
structors.” 

They are to get the fighting men fit to go 
to the front to fight the Japs and the saps 
It must be comforting to these lads 
combat forces to know that they have bee 
trained by famous athletes in knee bending 
and dumbbell exercises Their morale will 
be heightened to know that these “bend- 
down brothers” won’t have to do any fighting. 
They are too big and strong and 
to take such risks Somebody has t 
behind to inspire other recruits to come 
tales of their deeds of valor on field and t1 
and in the ring 

The Brooklyn Congressman wanted it 


in- 





handsome 





made 


clear that he was not criticizing Gene Tun- 
ney, lieutenant commander, who is in com- 
plete charge of all physical training in the 
Navy. But, why not criticize Gene Tunn 
Who else should be criticized, if he isn’t? 
Who else is in charge of this big-muscle 
Adonis show? 

Certainly nobody is going to criticize Mr 
Tunney for not being in combat service H 
is too old. He did his bit as one of the fight- 
ing Marines in the last war and should | 
an ideal man because of his prestige 


prizefighter and a Shakespearean scholar to 














have his post in the Navy. But, if what I 
hear is correct, he is the guy who h been 
going around the country pickir u 
athietes for soft berths as Navy instruct 

If they were dragged in with the lov ] 
rating given seconds at a prizefight ar l 
to carry water and sponges for the ¢ I 
boys and rub them down, that would bs 
right As far as morale building ¢ é 
would be in the proper place—to b i 
down upon, as men dodgi1 he f I 
front, instead of being looked up t a 
gridiron and diamond heroes 

No; they are given official rar 
and wear unearned honors tl 
the heroic fighting men who are addir im- 
perishable pages to the records ( 
valor. The other d th: ne-! de- 
stroyer fleet,” Mason of “sighted- 
same” fame, set a new Na rec j 
vance from the ranks He was n 
€ n. Just think of it A m 
some day of the Congress 1 Med H 
who, single-handed, s i s 
which have been devastatir the A 
seaboard shipping, is honored by) 
an ensign, the lowest officer in the N He 
has done more than a whole flock of admirals 
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have done their careers to maintain 
th lory I American sea tradition 

j ade an ensign. While these 

famous athletes, who couldn't sink a row- 

] lone a submarine, and would get 

a Detroit excursion boat, have 

uniforms waiting for them as 


c he 


! another American hero who 
yvays in history, Eddie O’Hare, the 
who got six Jap bombers in 
the greatest fighting feat in 
aviation Yes; they gave him 
: nal Medal of Honor. But it 
a Presidential recommendation and an 
Ss to get him advanced to lieu- 
enan mmander 
And Gene Tunney is also a lieutenant com- 
mander is something wrong with the 
system wrong. Thanks Mr. 
O'Toole 


Address of Joseph E. Smith, of Hubbard 
& Co. 


cXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 29, 1942 


EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, 

leave granted to extend my re- 

in the Recorp, I include the fol- 

lowing address of Joseph E. Smith, vice 

president of Hubbard & Co., Pittsburgh, 
Pa 

Oliver, distinguished guests, girls 

Hubbard & Co., this is the 

has come to Hubbard & 

existence, and on be- 

hard-working or- 

a complete sense 

no man ever 

10re excusable pride 

ment. I know that 

when it springs from 


) 


zanization 
ates Navy 
r such as 
in our hearts, 
warded to 
effort, 


gen- 
but I pledge 
fact leaves us only the 
asure up to that evalu- 
placed upon us today. 
confidently, because 
nhood that com- 

zation 


qaoes not come to 


cruelest 
page ol 
rds “Freedom 


his- 


with every cut of the lathe and the planer, 
you are justified in thinking of yourselves as 
under fire on the high seas of the world. 

With that determination which springs 
from our holy traditions as freemen of 
America, we can, we will, and we must de- 
liver that final blow which will carry us to 
victory in this terrible war—this war that 
might appropriately be called Freedom's 
Armageddon. 


‘Buy a Bomber” Campaign in Chatta- 


nooga Big Success 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 30, 1942 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include 
the addresses of Eugene A. Harrell, 
chairman, Lions Club “Buy a Bomber” 
campaign, the Honorable Prentice Coop- 
er, Governor of Tennessee and Maj. Gen. 
George E. Stratemeyer, commander, 
Southeast Air Corps Training Center. 
These addresses were delivered at Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., on March 28, 1942, and 
were broadcast over the Mutual network. 
The occasion was the presentation of the 
proceeds of a special bond sales cam- 
paign, ccnducted by the Lions Club, to 
Governor Cooper, who in turn presented 
same to General Stratemeyer for the 
purchase of three bombers. The enthu- 
siasm of the campaign was inspirational. 
The sum of $340,151 was raised. 

RADIO ADDRESS BY EUGENE A. HARRELL, CHAIRMAN, 
LIONS CLUB “BUY A BOMBER” COMMITTEE 


Thank you, Mr. Acheson, and good after- 
noon. After one of our regular Lions Club 
meetings, a group of the members were sit- 
ting around discussing the various things 
that could be done by our club that would 
assist in the war effort. It was decided that 
to stimulate interest a campaign to purchase 
Defense bonds and stamps would be of 
considerable help to the program of the 
Treasury Department We felt that if we 
could get across to the people of Chattanooga 
the purpose of their investments, that they 
would take a great deal more interest in 
putting forth extra effort to cooperate in the 
national work. We adopted a slogan, “Buy 

Bomber.” The purpose of this “Buy a 
Bomber” slogan was to give the people some- 
thing definite to hang their hats on and also 
to increase the sale of bonds and stamps 
normal sale of bonds and 
for an amount sufficient 


over and apove the 
tamps in our cit 
buy a bombe: 
We began our correspondence negotiations 
with the Honorable Estes KEFAUver, Repre- 
itive from the Third District of Tennes- 
see in Congress of the United States. Repre- 
sentative KEFAUVER V immediately enthu- 
over our plan, and after explaining it 
b ury Department we received a 
Honorable Henry Morgenthau, 
Secretary of the Treasury, which stated: 
ngressman KEFAUVER has told the Treas- 
ury Department of your plan to raise funds 
sufficient to buy a bomber through the sale 
ds and stamps. The regular 
a Defense savings pro- 
7ram by all the people is imperative in the 
country’s great emergency, and I commend 
the Chattanooga Lions Club for making a 


sen 


slastic 


if in the 
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substantial contribution toward this objec 
tive’; and we subsequently received a con 
munication from our Congressmen, as ft 
lows: “We, the Senators and Representative 
in Congress from the State of Tenness 
heartily endorse the buy-a-bomber campaig 
being sponsored by the Chattanooga Lio: 
Cluy in the Chattanooga section. This is a 
fine, patriotic movement, and we wish th« 
campaign fine success.” This resolution w 
signeu by the entire Tennessee delegation 

Our proposition then was put before new 
papers, radios, and other means of publica- 
tion and the response was immediate ar 
the resolve to assist in every way possible wa 
made by them. I believe that there nev 
has been anywhere in the whole Nation 
complete a spirit of cooperation and harm« 
as existed between our radio stations, news- 
papers, theaters, and other sources of adver- 
tising, as did in this campaign. The mem- 
bers of the Lions Club, working in unisor 
as they did in this campaign, could neve 
have hoped for the success that we obtained 
had it not been for this wonderful spirit 
The campaign was described by one of ou 
businessmen as the only campaign that hi 
had ever seen where the results helped every- 
body without cost to anyone and all we 
paid in financial returns for their participa- 
tion 

I would like to make recognition of the 
splendid work that was done by the young 
ladies in our bond headquarters. Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Callaway whose husband, Maj. Lawrence 
Callaway, in the armed forces somewhere it 
Hawaii, and Mrs. Virginia Maxwell, whose 
husband, Lt. Kermit Maxwell, in the armed 
forces somewhere in Australia. Mrs. Calla- 
way and Mrs. Maxwell are exemplary of the 
wives of the men in our armed forces. They 
not only worked hard and long on this project 
but they are busily engaged in numerous 
other civilian defense efforts. 

It has been of considerable satisfaction to 
us to have received two wires that I would 
like to read. The first one was sent to u 
from Maj. Gen. A. D. Surles, Washington, in 
which he said: “Congressman KEFravver ha 
reported to the War Department the highly 
successful result of the ‘Buy a Bomber’ cam- 
paign sponsored by the Lions Club and the 
city of Chattanooga. Please accept sincers 
thanks for this generous contribution to the 
national war effort,” and the other telegran 
also was from Washington, signed by Mi 
Eugene W. Sloan, Executive Director of the 
Defense Savings staff, had to say, “Word ha 
just been received that your Lions Club ‘Bu 
a Bomber’ campaign was even more success- 
ful than anticipated. We heartily approve 
this type of accomplishment which leads t 
the regular systematic purchase of Saving 
Bonds. Congratulations.” 

We have a wonderful group of people in 
Chattanooga. We are proud of the fact that 
none of our defense industries has suffered 
set-backs as results of uncompromised con 
troversies between labor and capital. W« 
are proud of the instantaneous response t 
“Buy a Bomber.” No preparation of any 
kind had been made to accumulate checks fo 
bonds to be thrown into the campaign afte! 
it opened. When we opened our drive on 
Monday morning, March 16, in the lobby of 
the Pioneer Bank we had only one $18.7 
check that had been given to us as result « 
our publicity on Sunday, the day before th 
opening. From that day we received pur- 
chases from the smallest E series bond to th« 
highest valued G series bond. We sold hun- 
dreds and hundreds of stamps. One mal! 
came in and said to me, “Mr., I don’t kn 
what a bond is. I ain’t never see’d one; ¢ 
I want to do is to help the Lions Club be: 
the Japs.” Another man of considerable 
wealth came in to us and apologized for ni 
having bought his full quota of bonds, sayin¢ 
that he had delayed and that this campaign 
had brought it home to him that he 
not delay any longer We sold bonds to pri- 
vates, n mmissioned, and commi 


should 




































































officers in the Army. We received a check 
for a bond from a former Chattanoogan in the 
air forces of the Government, stationed in 
California. We sold a bond to a newsboy 
who had gone without his breakfast one 
morning to finish up the stamp book in order 
that he could do his part toward the purchase 
of a bomber 

Governor Cooper, I am telling you these 
incidents to show you the cross section of 
people who were aroused through this cam- 
paign. There is nothing wrong with Ameri- 
cans and there is certainly nothing wrong 
with Chattanoogans. We have a warm- 
spirited, patriotic, unselfish group of people 
in our town. We know that Chattanooga 
is representative of many communities and 
cities throughout the Nation; it, therefore, 
affords me the most extreme pleasure to give 
you, in the name of the Lions Club who spon- 
sored this campaign, in the name of the thou- 
sands of Chattanooga citizens who partici- 
pated in this drive our certification of $340,- 
151 that was an independent effort beyond 
the sale of bonds to be given to the Govern- 
ment of the United States for the purchase 
of three bombers 


RADIO ADDRESS OF ACCEPTANCE BY GOV. PRENTICE 


COOPER 

Mr. HarreE.L. I knpw that you are proud of 
this remarkable achievement and of the fact 
that through the leadership of you and the 
Lions Club, together with the cooperation of 
the otner organizations. the people of Chatta- 
nooga have brought such credit to the State 
of Tennessee Chattanooga has long been 
known as one of the centers of the arsenal 
of democracy. It in the center of the 
great series of Tennessee Valley Authority 
power dams that are generating the elec- 
tricity which is so necessary for Our war ef- 
fort. Many factories here are making guns of 
all sizes, shells of all caliber. and the powder 
and explosives to go in the shells. There are 
numerous plants located in Chattanooga that 
are furnishing armor plate boilers, marine 
engines, and other equipment for our battle- 
ships, and other plants are manufacturing 
the woolen materials to clothe our Army. 

Tennessee has always been proud of the 
fact that it has long been known as the Vol- 
unteer State by reason of the fact that it has 
always more than carried its share in every 
war in which our ccuntry has been involved 

We are especially proud of the fact that 
this “Buy a Bomber” campaign has awakened 
the interest of so many people who do not 
ordinarily seek investments. You have men- 
tioned a few, and I know there are many, 
many more who by reason of this campaign 
have come to realize that the purchase of 
these bonds is a direct contribution to the 
destruction of the Japanese and to the send- 
ing of the much-needed relief to our brave 
and long-besieged forces in Corregidor and 
on the Bataan Peninsula. They have come 
to realize that the purchase of these bonds 
is a means of avenging those soldiers, sailors, 
and marines who have died so valiantly 
Pearl Harbor, Wake Island, and our other 
far-flung outposts of the Far East. 

I have within the past few days had the 
pleasure of meeting and conversing with a 
young captain of the United States Air Corp 
He is a native Tennessean and a graduate of 
Vanderbilt University. He flew one of our 
flying fortresses across the Atlantic and 
thence to the East Indies, where he took part 
in the fighting around Java. After a month 
or more of continuous fighting in that area 
he flew across the Pacific back to the United 
States. This captain tells me that the Amer- 
ican planes are far superior to any of the 
Axis planes; that our pilots, gunners, and 
bombardiers are far superior to theirs. He 
tells me that in many aerial engagements 
where our planes were greatly outnumbered 
it was our planes that were victorious. He 
tells me that the few flying fortresses and 


is 


+ 
al 


other lighter bombers that we have over there 
have bombed and destroyed many, many of 
the Japanese troopships and supply trans- 
ports. 

But they have so many and we have so few. 

This young captain is undoubtedly going 
back over there in a very short time. He may 
be going back in one of these very bombers 
which you people of Chattanooga have paid 
for, and when he gets back he will give a 
good account of himself and his bomber— 
for you and for all of us of the United Nations. 
The air force has issued its challenge with 
the slogan, “You buy ’em, we'll fly ’em.” The 
people of Chattanooga have taken up that 
challenge and by this recent accomplishment 
say “You fly ’em, we’ll buy ’em.” 

From my own personal observation, I can 
assure you that the air force will “fly ’em.” 

We are very fortunate indeed to have with 
us on this Occasion Maj. Gen. George E. Strate- 
meyer as a representative of the War Depart- 
ment. General Stratemeyer is in command 
of all southeastern Air Corps training centers, 
with headquarters at Maxwell Field, Ala. He 
now has under his command 35 training sta- 
tions for flying, navigation, and bombardier 
training. Many others are under construc- 
tion and will soon be in full operation under 
his command 

zeneral Stratemeyer, on behalf of the State 
of Tennessee, and by reason of the unselfish 
and patriotic leadership of the Chattanooga 
Lions Club, and the wholehearted and en- 
thusiastic support of the people of Chatta- 
nooga, it is my privilege and pleasure to 
present to you these bombers 

You keep flying ’em, we'll keep buying ’em. 








RADIO ADDRESS BY MAJ. GEN. GEORGE E. STRATE- 
MEYER, COMMANDING, SOUTHEAST AIR CORPS 
TRAINING CENTER 
Governor Cooper, Mr. Harrell, ladies and 

gentlemen, it is with pleasure and gratifica- 

tion that I celebrate with you this afternoon 
the presentation of a generous and patriotic 
gift 

This is the first time that the civilian com- 
ponent of our country’s might has presented 
military aircraft to the armed forces. I can- 
not but be happy and appreciative that the 

Army air forces was selected as the recipient 

of your valuable and most practica: gift. 

It is highly significant that bombers were 
chosen for this purpose, rather than observa- 


tion or pursuit aircrait, because this evi- 
dences a momentous change in public 
thought, attitude, and sentiment 

All of those who gave their time and 
energies to the “Buy a Bomber” campaign 


sponsored by the Lions Club of Chattancoga 
Tenn., and all those who contributed are 
to be congratulated upon the success which 
has crowned their efforts. Congressman KeE- 


FAUVER, Senator McKELiar, and Senator 
STEWART are entitled to our gratitude for 
their cooperation. By reason of that cam- 


paign, Defense stamps and bonds, over and 
above those distributed by regularly estab- 
lished agencies, were sold in the amount of 
@340,151. The proceeds of special 
sales have been dedicated t purchase 
of three medium bombers. 


f these 


the 





As a token of its appreciation Army 
air forces would have liked very h to 
have flown these medium bomber: brand- 
new but dull in their war camouflage paint 

+} 


to Chattanooga for christening 
occasion, but the demand: 


upon thi 


of our present war 


effort are such that it was not deemed ex- 
pedient to divert even one from wartime 
uses. I know that you are willing to forego 
the pleasure of having a bomber here today 
in order that that bomber may be engaged 
in performing a military mission 

The example of your successful “Buy a 


Bomber” campaign is a challenge and an in- 
spiration to a thousand communities. I 
understand that many communities already 
are taking steps to launch similar campaigns 
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The tide is at the turn. We are hastening t 
the end of the era of “Too little and too late.’ 

Bombardment aviation is the offensive ele- 
ment, and therefore the basic component, ol 


military aviation. To serve it we have ob- 
servation, reconnaissance, and pursuit air- 
craft. The chief purpose of observation and 


reconnaissance aviation is to locate ta 
The 1 ission of pursuit aviation is to att 
and destroy enemy aircraft in the air 

its principal role is to neutralize the effort: 
of enemy bombardment and to afford pro- 
tective escort to friendly bombardment It 
is therefore a defensive and prc 
on, while in the final analysis it 
ment aviation which the striking arr 
the air component. In the present war, I 
bardment aviation is not only the st1 
arm of the air forces, but is also the principal 





tective 





is 


striking, offensive weapon of all the arm«e 
forces 

I emphasize the offensive haracter of 
bombardment aviation because ycur gift 
makes manifest that this country 


is content merely to parry or withstand 
enemies’ blows. Your 
vent desire and the burning determinati 
of our united people that the Army ai 
shall wreak destruction upon our foes 
change ir sentiment and purpose means vic- 
tory 

I assure you that these fine bon 
flown skillfully and employed bravely by their 
crews. I promise you that they will pres 
their attacks with valor 
success 

On behalf of the 
happy privilege t 

I thank you 


testifies the fer- 


detern tlon, and 


Army air forces 
accept your pat ic gift 





Constitution of Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 30, 1942 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, it is 
fitting that we pause for 1 hour today to 
give tribute to the courageous people of 
Poland, who on May 3 celebrate the 
anniversary of the adoption of the Polish 
Constitution. 

Shackled by oppression and suffering 
untold hardships and distress, the free- 
dom-loving Polish people from heart: 
attuned to the spirit of freemen com- 
memorate this constitutional anniversary 


PENNSYLVANIA 


with a fervent prayer that the trials and 
tribulations that have laid waste that 
great nation will soon give way to the 
restoration of their native land to its 
former place among the nations of the 
earth. 

The land that gave birth to such a dis- 
tinguished son as Brig. Gen. Casimir 
Pulaski can be depended upon to arisé 
from the dust to which the cruel hords 
of invaders have reduced it, because the 
prayers and aspirations of this noble 


nation cannot help but bear fruit. 

The ruthless invasion of Poland by 
Nazi forces and the subsequent conquer- 
ing of that peaceful nation have banished 
the freedom and liberty from the h 
land of General Pulaski and substituted 
a form of domination repugnant to every 
American citizen and to the very ideals 
enunciated by this noble Polish patriot. 


ome- 
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When this country was in its swaddling 
clothes it was the heroic sacrifices of 
such gallant men as General Pulaski 
that assisted greatly in our struggle for 
existence as a nation and which culmi- 
nated in the attainment of our objective. 

Today as we revere the memory of 
General Pulaski and give expression to 
our approval of the significance of May 3 
as the anniversary of the Polish Consti- 
tution, we are conscious that the lips of 
the liberty-loving Polish citizens have 
been stilled for the moment; yet their 
hearts beat in unison with the people 
of the United Nations who by prayer, 
work, and sacrifice are determined to 
avenge the heinous acts that have re- 
duced Poland to bondage and serfdom. 

Let it be our earnest prayer that with 
the help of a just and all-wise God the 
scourge that has been the fate of Poland 
will be removed from the face of the 
earth through the combined efforts of 
all freemen who are united in their fight 
to restore peace and civilization to a 
world bereft of these blessings by the 
cruel and barbarous treatment of the 
Axis Powers. 


One Hundred and Fifty-first Anniversary 
of Constitution Day of Poland—Joint 
Statement by Senator Brown and Sen- 
ator Smathers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. WILLIAM H. SMATHERS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, April 30, 1942 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have published 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, a joint 
statement made by my distinguished col- 
league, Senator Prentiss M. Brown, of 
Michigan, and myself, on the occasion of 
the one hundred and fifty-first anniver- 
sary of Constitution Day of the Republic 
of Poland. 

This statement was made by me in the 
form of a radio transcription, which was 
translated into foreign language, and re- 
broadcast to the people of Poland. 

In my great State of New Jersey, we 
have a very large and influential Polish 
population. The citizens of my State of 
Polish extraction, have made a worthy 
and substantial contribution to the great 
industry of New Jersey. 

Therefore it is fitting and proper that 
on Sunday, May 3, which is the one hun- 
dred and fifty-first anniversary of Con- 
stitution Day of the Republic of Poland, 
that some fitting word of praise and en- 
couragement be said to the people of 
Poland and to the citizens of this Nation 
of Polish extraction. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

POLAND SHALL RISE AGAIN 

Sunday, May 3, 1942, will be the one hun- 
dred and fifty-first constitution day of the 
republic of Pol anc it is fitting that in 


the United States Senate vy hould pay our 


anad 
u 


great nati 





Poland today lies racked in the torture 
chamber that is Nazi Europe. More than a 
million Poles have died—starved, been killed 
by typhus, or broken by the concentration 
camp. Another million and more have been 
taken as slaves to Germany to work in 
Nazi factories. We all know the barbarities 
of the Nazi conqueror. We have heard the 
horrible truth until we can no longer bear 
to listen. And even yet we do not know the 
whole foul story. 

Poland is down. But Poland is not out. 
Under the fighting leadership of a great Pole, 
General Sikorski, free Poles all over the world 
are in arms for their cause, which is the 
cause of all the United Nations—the cause 
of freemen throughout the world. They have 
an army corps in Scotland; they have thou- 
sands of pilots and ground crews in the 
Royal Air Force; they have an army in Russia, 
fighting side by side with Russian troops; 
and only last week it was announced that 
they now have an army in Iran. The Polish 
Navy, which has been in the war from the 
beginning, which has fought and suffered 
losses, is now stronger than ever before. All 
told, about 200,000 Poles are freemen, fight- 
ing for world freedom; Poland is still at war. 

Even in the conquered land itself the Poles 
fight on. Trains are derailed, machines are 
sabotaged; under the very noses of the Nazis 
there appear more than a hundred Polish 
newspapers spreading the will to resist, keep- 
ing alive the fighting spirit of the Poles. 

For this is the Polish tradition. The con- 
stitution that the Polish people celebrate on 
the 3d of May was a constitution drawn by 
patriots in the shadow of disaster. Less than 
5 years later Poland was totally dismembered; 
for 120 years there was no independent Polish 
state. But the Polish Nation did not die; 
the Polish spirit was not crushed. Yearly the 
Poles celebrated Constitution Day, as they 
celebrate it now again, singing defiantly their 
anthem: Poland Is Not Yet Lost. 

For us in the United States the spirit of 
Poland has a special meaning. Since the 
days of the Revolution. when the Polish pa- 
triot Kosciusko fought with the Continental 
Army, Poles and their children and their 
children’s children have been a part of our 
life, our liberty, and our history. 

-More than 4,000,000 of us are of Polish 
descent. With Poland in these years of trial 
we have, therefore, a special comradeship. 

And we know that in the brighter days 
ahead, when the Nazi power has been broken, 
when peace and freedom come to Europe, 
Poland will rise again. We have seen the 
Polish Government laying already the ground- 
work of a lasting peace in bold, farsighted 
planning with Poland’s Czech and Russian 
neighbors. We see the brave Polish past, the 
tragic and heroic present, and the brighter 
Polish future. 

To the Polish Nation, therefore, on the 
occasion of its Constitution Day we send our 
salute, our praise, our faith, and our prayers. 
Those who suffer have our whole, full, angry 
Sympathy. Those yet in arms have all our 
trust and help. And all Poles, wherever they 
may be, have our solemn pledge of common 
fighting purposes; our pledge that the Nazi 
shall go down and that Poland shall rise again. 


The Seven-Point Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. ALLEN J. ELLENDER 
OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, April 30, 1942 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 


i 
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the Appendix of the Recorp a column by 
Walter Lippmann appearing in the 
Washington Post today entitled “The 
Seven-Point Program.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Topay AND TOMORROW 
(By Walter Lippmann) 
THE SEVEN-POINT PROGRAM 


Under the general principles o* the Pres- 
ident’s seven-point program, everything 
needed can be done eventually. But until 
the President makes up his mind to over- 
rule the Treasury Department’s tax and sav- 
ings policy he will not have begun to come 
to grips with the inflation. 

For since inflation exists when there is too 
much money in the hands of those who wish 
to spend it, price control and wage control, 
however desirable for other reasons, cannot 
cure and cannot prevent inflation. 

Mr. Henderson cannot stop the inflation. 
In fact, Mr. Henderson cannot control prices 
unless Secretary Morgenthau reduces the in- 
flation. The War Labor Board cannot stop 
the inflation, and the Treasury has no pro- 
gram which can stop the inflation. 

The heart of the problem is the fact that 
even after Congress hay enacted the new tax 
bill, and even if the Treasury’s bond-selling 
campaign goes very well indeed, there will 
be at least ten billions excess purchasing 
power loose in the market during the coming 
year. This is a conservative estimate. Prob- 
ably it underestimates the rapidity with 
which the war-production program, now 
rolling, will actually turn out munitions of 
war. Therefore, it probably underestimates 
the rate at which materials and labor will be 
mobilized away from the civilian consumer. 
And very probably it overestimates the capac- 
ity of the Treasury to sell bonds to genuine 
investors 

Now, $10,000,000,000 of loose money is quite 
enough to blow the ceiling off any system 
of price and wage control that Mr. Henderson 
and the War Labor Board can devise. It is 
a terrific inflationary force. Yet the Treas- 
ury is not even proposing to try to regulate it. 

For the great increase of aggregate income 
during the past 18 months has gone to wage 
earners and to some farmers who are barely 
touched or not touched at all by the present 
income tax. This added income is at the 
present time in the highest degree inflation- 
ary because about half of all consumption 
goods that are bought in this country are 
bought by the great mass of people who have 
small incomes. Because they have small in- 
comes, they tend to spend extra income as 
soon as it is earned. They are not reached 
by the income tax, and they do not ordi- 
narily save to invest. They have bought less 
than 10 percent of all Savings Bonds. 

Therefore the Treasury policy cannot pos- 
sibly cure the existing inflation or prevent 
an even greater inflation. Until there is a 
tax bill which reaches the lower incomes, 
which have recently been in the aggregate 
greatly increased, and until there is a com- 
pulsory savings plan, the administration 
ought not to pretend that it is dealing with 
inflation. Necessary and desirable as it is 
to tax the rich and the moderately well-to- 
do, the cold fact is that their taxes cannot 
and will not in themselves deal with the 
inflation. Nor can selling bonds to these 
people deal with inflation. If the banks buy 
the bonds, all that does is to make the infla- 
tion greater, and if investors buy bonds out 
of their normal savings, little is accomplished 
because what is saved and not spent is not 
inflationary anyway. 

This is the specific and critical weakness 
of the program as it now stands. The weak- 
ness can be overcome as soon as the President 
decides to make the Treasury’s tax and sav- 
ings policy conform to the recommendations 
of his other economic advisers. For it is no 














secret that Vice President Wallace, Mr. Eccles, 
of the Federal Reserve Board, Mr. Henderson, 
and the Director of the Budget, Mr. Harold 
DD. Smith, are agreed that the Treasury policy 
is wholly inadequate. The bottleneck is be- 
tween the White House and the Treasury. 
It will have to be broken if we are to deal 
with inflation. 

The rest of the program as it affects manu- 
factures, farm products, and wa can be 
made manageable only when the inflationary 
pressure of excess purchasing power is 
drained off by taxes or dammed up by savings 
that cannot be spent during the war period. 
Even then the problems will be formidable 
But they are not insoluble, and on the whole 
it seems to me that the President's approach 
to them is wiser than many of his critics are 
willing to admit. 

This is especially true of his leadership in 
the field of labor where he has clung stub- 
bornly, and as the event shows successfully, 
to the idea of the largest possible amount of 
voluntary agreement. It is all very well for 
Congressmen or newspaper writers to say: 
Let us pass laws forbidding strikes, laws 
freezing industrial relations, laws freezing 
wages They do not have to administer those 
laws. The President would have to ad- 
minister them. And if he can outlaw strikes, 
if he can preserve order in industrial rela- 
tions, if he can stabilize the wage structure, 
if he can do all these things with the active 
assistance of labor leaders and labor unions, 
the ultimate effect will be infinitely surer 
and more satisfactory. Let ws never forget 
that you can lead a horse to water but that 
you cannot make him drink. You can lead 
a workingman to his tools but you cannot 
make him work with his whole heart 

Obviously, we cannot win the war and 
have strikes We cannot win the war and 
have endless wrangling about the closed shop. 
We cannot win the war if wages go into a 
competitive spiral as employers bid against 


ges 


one another But in our eagerness to deal 
with these matters, let us be careful, let us 
be very careful, indeed, not to impair the 


will to work by getting into a position where 
it even looks as if we were using the emer- 
gency of war to break up the unions and to 
destroy collective bargaining 

If we make that terrible mistake, we shé 
destroy the influence of the patriotic leaders 


of labor, and their power to arouse enthusi- 
ism and to instill discipline. We shall create 
the most serious of all labor problems, that 
which exists when men feel oppressed, and 
ire sullen, and work listlessly, and are ready 
to listen to irresponsible agitators and ad- 


venturers. In these matters, details aside, the 
President is wiser, and more sure footed than 
his critics, at least as anxious as they to 





in the war, and as well aware of wh 
take to win the wal 

A more temperate and a more under nd- 
hg approach to the farmers would also serve 
us well at this time. I do not th 


it it will 


ink it does 

od for those of us who live in citi 

ilk about the farm bloc as if we were 
more patriotic and unselfish than the farm 
the farmers re on ll] 


bloc. The sons of 














ie fighting fronts; perhaps a larger pro- 
portion of tl than from any othe rroup 
] peo} t 

N d end i erved py talkil about 

complex question of parity prices in a 

of righteous indignation The question 

a practical problem in economics, and in 

current phase it is at bottom questio1 

how to achieve the production of the 

ne Sary crops in the right amounts Al- 

l certainly the recently adopted 110-per- 

-} y lla is wrong d the 

Pre a Songress to revi it 

But vised more easily if we reccg- 

ha is an economic and not a moral 

qu our objective is farm pro- 

u i fits the peculiar needs of this 

r, and that #f we fix a lower ceiling on 
farm pi we may, in order t et th 

duction, have t upport the cé¢ l- 
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ing by paying subsidies. My impression is 
that Secretary Wickard and Mr. Henderson 
understand the problem better than most of 
us, and that the general public will do best 
to give them its confidence. 





Boston’s Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


SE 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 30, 1942 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks, I include 
a very interesting item appearing in a 
recent issue of Business Week entitled 
“Boston’s Plan,” showing the construc- 
tive approach made by leaders of the 
public, of labor, and of management in 
Boston to solve industrial or labor differ- 
ences in a voluntary, peaceful, and co- 
operative manner. This plan is worthy 
of consideration and trial by other sec- 
tions of and communities throughout the 
country. 


BosTON’s PLAN—HvuB CiTy’s EXPERIMENT IN 
INDUSTRY-LABOR RELATIONS COPIES TOLEDO 
PLAN, PUTS PRODUCTION ON A PaR WITH 
PEACE 


A substantial section of Boston’s industry 
and labor is about to embark on an experi- 
ment in labor relations which, it is hoped 
will contribute to labor peace and step up 
output in the metropolitan area’s war plants 


Modeled after the Toledo plan (BW—May 3 
1941, p. 52), which makes a civic responsi- 


bility out of good industrial relations and 
which operates through committees made up 
of union, management, and public repre- 
sentatives, the Boston scheme goes further 
and makes production an objective coequal 
with peace. 


STILL BEING ORGANI 


ZED 
Thought up last December by a group of 
active members of the Boston Chamber f 
Commerce, the Industrial Relations (¢ 
of Metropolitan Boston, as the new under- 





taking is called, is still in the organizati 
stage. Its formal launching is sched f 
next month. That it will get off aus- 
picious start is assured by the fact th 
already more than 40 of Boston’s top firms 


have joined. Among these are General Elec- 





tric, Monsanto Chemicals, Boston Elevated, 
and Filene’s Department Store nd eq j 
important to the success of the } 
about the same 


number of American Federa- 





tion of Labor and Congress of Industrial 
Srganizations unions have affiliated i he 
council, including such import ne s 
the American Federation of I ] 
trades group an he Cong! I 
Organizations clothing workers 
The council is an associatior ! 
tions rather than individuals; the comp es 
1 ur hold membership and pay due 
it itution and are represented 
executive Representatives of the pub 
on coul committees aS assoc te mem 
ong them are such me! I M ! 
I I 
P! I 
cu 
K 
© 
hye ¢ 
c a 
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did not raise the issue, the employers them- 
selves thought these places were pretty well 
identified as business haunts 
quently subsequent meetings will be on mor 





scl y 
ana conse- 














neutral grounds. The object these - 
ings is to encourage labor and n en 
men to meet when they have n rind 
or plant in one another’s head Ir 
circumstances frank talk, impersonal and 
genial, has already proved valuabl 

“Well, they don’t wear horns, afte 
is hkely to be the comment of a | 
or labor cfficial when he is asked 
other crowd” after attending the 
ing 

PREVENTIVE THERAPY 

“To encourage moderation on the part of 
both management and labor i: 
the solution of problems affect i 
tionships” is one of the coun I 
This kind of prev-utive therapy will | p- 
plied by educational and illust1 I 
cedures. Thus, for example, if a I 
Boston firm reaches its twentieth < f 
or fifth year of strike-free, harm« s 
tions with a union, that anniversary wv 
celebrated by the council wit € disse 
tion to unions and management of det d 
information on how such relati were 
achieved and preserved. Conversely, the 
cil may draw lessons fo! bers from 
conflict situations, occurring ither in Bos- 
ton or elsewhere, in an attempt to point out 


pitfalls which make moderation and solution 
difficult 


Conciliation and arbitration will | ther 
council functions, and one of the I 
it will seek is the amendment of labor - 


tracts in the Boston area to include a no- 
strike clause providing for arbitration of all 
differences which cannot be seti ! I 
negotiations Conciliation assist cE nd 
arbitrators will be provided by the neil 
THIS IS THE TECHNIQUE 
The informal technique 
will employ in helping to secur 
peace is illustrated by situ 
the group has already pl 
which is fairly typical, the State repress 
tive of a nati 
a council discussion called 
he had met 
The conversation r: 
“Look, aid the 
ployer, “I understand you're friend of John 
X who runs XYZ company ( you 
arrange for me to see him H heade f 
erious trouble 
1 try,’ 


whicn the 


onal union whe had att ed 





there 


th 





~ - 
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BEHIND WAR PRODUCTION BOARD DRIVE 


In pushing production in Boston war 
plants, the council's executives expect to work 
closely with War Production Board officials 
who are fostering the national production 
drive. Monsanto experience, for example, 
may be made available to other Boston firms 
through the council, and council meetings 
can become a forum for trading ideas. 

On the whole, employers are more en- 
thusiastic about the council than are Boston 
unions. Paying dues into an “outside” or- 
ganization is a distinct nove’ty for a local 
union. They want to know exactly what 
they can expect in return and that may be 
pretty hard to define concretely. Yet the 
council must be jointly and equally sup- 
ported by labor and management or it will 
defeat its purpose. A subsidy from the 
chamber of commerce or from a group of 
Boston employers would give it a slant which 
would confine labor participation to social 
levels. But the nucleus of almost 40 labor 
affiliates which the council already has signi- 
fied that some labor leadership is awake to 
the organization’s possibilities. With co- 
operation from that quarter, the council 
hopes that before spring is far along, it will 
be able to demonstrate its value convincingly 
to hardheaded labor leaders, and to skeptical 
employers as well. 


A Letter From The Adjutant General 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CARL HINSHAW 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 30, 1942 


Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following letter 
from The Adjutant General in response 
to certain remarks from a worthy con- 
stituent concerning liquor and vice in 
and near our Army camps. The letter 
is as follows: 

War DEPARTMENT, 
THE ADJUTANT GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
Washington, April 24, 1942 
CARL HINSHAW, 
House of Representatives 

My Dear Mr. HINsHAW: I am directed by 
the Secretary of War to acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of your letter of April 22, 1942, in which 
you quote a portion of a letter received from 
your constituent 

You may assure your constituent that the 
Army has thrown its weight and influence 
squarely behind corrective measures neces- 

to meet the problems of liquor and 
stitution, as well as the problem of pro- 
wholesome recreation for men in the 

The moral sustaining influ- 
sponsored by the War Depart- 

cooperation with such agencies as 
ederal Security Agency, the American 

nd the United Service Organiza- 
S numerous other Government 
nizations are all designed to 


to healthful recreation which 


Hon 


forces 


Jepartment absolutely prohibits 
consumption of intoxicating 
diers on any Army post. The 

f not more than 3.2 percent 

by weight, which is con- 

is permitted on 

States whose 

les are not 


any 


State, Territory, or district whose laws do not 
permit such sales within its borders. 

With respect to prostitution, it must be 
remembered that the women are members 
of the civilian community. and except under 
conditions of martial law, they are not sub- 
ject to military authority. Even under the 
provisions of the May Act the jurisdiction of 
the Army is limited, for the act specifically 
states: “That nothing in this act shall be 
construed as conferring on the personnel 
of the War or Navy Department or the Fed- 
eral Security Agency any authority to make 
criminal investigations, searches, seizures, or 
arrests of civilians charged with the violation 
of this act.” 

The War Department is appreciative of 
your constituent’s interest in the welfare 
of our soldiers, and well realizes that it must 
have the support and cooperation of the local 
communities in its attempt to eliminate 
influences of evil confronting military per- 
sonnel. 

Very respectfully, 
J. A. ULIO, 
Major General, 
The Adjutant General. 


Maj. Evan Kelley, of United States Forest 
Service, Heads Project for Planting of 
Guayule Seedlings 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM R. THOM 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, April 29, 1942 


Mr. THOM. Mr. Speaker, the United 
States Forest Service has been delegated 
to carry out the program of the Congress 
for the planting in the West of thousands 
of acres of the guayule plant as a means 
of providing a domestic supply of rubber, 
so urgently needed. 

The management of this highly impor- 
tant program has devolved upon Maj. 
Evan Kelley, regional forester, located at 
Missoula, Mont., and those of my col- 
leagues from the West who know him 
will join with me in saying that no more 
able executive could have been chosen. 

As the attached news clipping from 
the New York Times, telegraphed from 
Salinas, Calif., shows, Major Kelley is 
already on the job, and we may be sure 
he will apply all the enthusiasm and 
intelligence that characterized his work 
as an Army engineer ir France during 
the first World War in meeting this dis- 
tinctly new problem: 

Within a few days trained farm crews, 
ing backward on tractor-drawn machines and 
thrusting tiny plants into shallow trenches 
at the rate of 60 a minute, will complete the 
planting of more than 1,000 acres of guayule 
seedlings as the Federal Government pushes 
its emergency project for quantity domestic 
production of rubbe! 

By next spring nothing 
schedule, these first the 
expanded to 60,000 or 
the cultivatior 


rid- 


disrupts the 
usand acres will be 
70,000, all devoted to 
scrawny, desert shrub, 
not nlike sageDrush in general appearance, 
the best strains of which in this area yield 15 
to 18 percent of rubber by weight. 

How this acreage can be translated 
into automobile tires is a matter of opinion, 
with Maj. Evan W. Kelley, the project direc- 


soon 
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tor, predicting that the next year or two will 
be largely devoted to seed production and 
experimentation. The objective, he says, i 
“to produce as much rubber as possible in th 
shortest time possible that will justify th« 
cost of planting.” 

The “urgency of need,” along with result 
of tests of various methods of planting, ma) 
finally dictate whether guayule shrubs will b« 
harvested and sent to the rubber-reduction 
mill in 1 or 2 years or in 4 or 5; whether th: 
country can expect any material returns from 
its guayule project before 1946 or 1947. 

The seedlings for the 60,000 or 70,000 acre 
to be planted next fall and winter will coms 
from 500 acres of nurseries near here. By 
May 15, if the weather permits, mechanica 
seeders will finish the job of sowing in 11,00( 
seedbeds comprising the nurseries 22,800 
pounds of chemically treated guayule seed 
made available to the Government by the In- 
tercontinental Rubber Co., the California 
holdings of which were taken over a few 
weeks ago at a cost of $1,700,000. 

The Salinas Valley, which calls itself thx 
“Salad Bowl of the Nation” because of it 
leadership in growing lettuce and other vege- 
tables, has been a site for guayule experi- 
mentation on a mild scale for 30 years o1 
more. But since the Federal Government 
began its emergency project, valley residents 
have been startled at the burst of activity. 

Major Kelley, regiona] forester for the 
northern region from the Columbia River 
eastward to the Dakotas, was picked for the 
director’s job. As an Army engineer, he had 
built sawmills in France in a jiffy during the 
first World War. He landed in Salinas on the 
afternoon of February 12. He brought tech- 
nicians from the shelter-belt project in the 
Dust Bowl States, land-leasing men from 
the San Francisco forestry office, and pur- 
chasing and warehouse men from Missoula, 
Mont. 

In 10 days he put up a $15,000 building for 
seed treating and germinating. A 3-week 
project was the erection of a labor camp, 
“complete to the last dishrag,” with substan- 
tial barracks, mess halls, kitchens, and rec- 
reation rooms for 1,000 men who are plant- 
ing and who will cultivate and care for the 
guayule plants. The number may be more 
than double by next fall. 


The Best Defense 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WILLIAM H. STEVENSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


hursday, April 30, 1942 


Mr.STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, unde! 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the La Crosse Tribune and Leader- 
Press of April 28, 1942: 

THE BEST DEFENSE 

Archibald MacLeish scored a_ bull’s-eyé 
when he told publishers that the truth is 
the best defense against enemy propagand 

He would have performed a greater serv- 
ice and struck a more novel chord if he had 
given the newspapermen an idea how, unde! 
current conditions, they can get and print 
the truth 

Every responsible editor, even under cen- 
sorship, is doing his best to see that nothing 
but the truth gets into his news columns 
But there isn’t a newspaper in this country 
which can pretend with straight face that it 
prints all of the important truths it can ob- 
tain and verify. 













































































By general agreement, each executive with- 
holds what in his opinion might be of value 
to the national enemies. Then—and this is 
what hurts—he deletes anything which he 
fears Washington might think could conceiv- 
ably be of value to the enemy 

The result is, of course, that the public 
obtains a very incomplete picture of what is 
going on. It learns much less than the 
truth. 

Some of the details which the Government 
withholds from the press, or which editors 
withhold from the public, obviously should 


not be printed, or should be deferred for 
strategic reasons 
There can be ‘10 sound criticism, for ex- 


x0vernment’s refusal to com- 
ment on the raid on Japan. Washington’s 
reticence has been justified by the unbe- 
lievably asinine sequence of statements on 
the raid which have come from Tokyo and 
Berlin 

Reading them, no layman could ever again 
give credence to any war communiqué out of 
Nippon until it had been verified from a re- 
sponsible source’ By keeping still, our Gov- 
ernment has let the Japs show themselves as 
the clumsy liars they are 


ample, of the 


Moreover, there are occasions—and the 
Tokyo bombings may prove to be of this 
sort—when facts must be withheld until 


their disclosure no longer-can endanger our 
military and naval forces 

In the name of national unity and morale, 
there is a persistent attempt to soft pedal 
criticism of the official conduct of this war 
Specific facts and figures by which the prog- 
ress of our preparations could be measured 
are all but impossible to obtain for publi- 
cation. 

This is not a healthy situation. The less 
genuine information the newspapers are per- 
mitted to print the more receptive is the 
public mind to distorted gossiping which 
sometimes actually is the prcduct of obstruc- 
tionists, saboteurs, defeatists, fifth column- 
ists 

Mr 


times 


The truth, while 
the best defense 


MacLeish is correct. 
at it will hurt, is 
against enemy propaganda As director of 
the Office of Facts and Figures, can Mr Mac- 
Leish arrange for newspapers to obtain a lit- 


tle more of the pregnant truth, and to be 
permitted to print it 

One reason we're still half asleep, as a 
nation, in this war is that we haven't been 


n the available proof as to how important 


it is that we become wide awake. 





The System of Checks and Balances in 
the Federal Constitution and Its Re- 
lation to the Individual Citizen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF 


OHIO 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, April 30, 1942 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am in- 
cluding an essay written by Miss Donna 
Mossman, of Newark, Ohio, who was one 
of the winners of a contest sponsored by 
the American Legion of the State of 
Ohio. This contest was entered into by 
thousands of the young people of our 
State. As a winner in this contest Miss 
Mossman is to be congratulated, and I 
urge the membership of the House to 
read her splendid essay. 











We American lovers of democracy owe our 
freedom to brave, courageous ancestors. We 
have a set of laws written by these ancestors 
which are referred to familiarly by everyone 
the Constitution, and which stresses in 
every phrase the word “freedom.” In this, 
the most inspired writing ever addressed to 
a free people, we have a methcd of procedure 
which is unique in the history of self-gov- 
ernment. This is the system of checks and 
balances. It is an agreement which works 
much like a balance wheel 

We have three bodies of public servants— 
legislative, executive, and judicial These 
groups within the Government continually 
balance each other and, if necessary, check 
each other. This system works in the foliow- 
ing manner: The President has been given 
the power to veto any law or legislation 
passed by Congress. Congress, in turn, 
been given the power to impeach the Presi- 
dent if his vote or any other action seems to 
imperil the rights and privileges of a free 
people’ In the event of impeachment, the 
President would be tried by the Senate. and 
the Chief Justice of the Supreme Court 
would preside at all sessions. The President 
has the power to make appointments to cer- 
tain offices, but before they are valid they 
must be approved by the Senate. Finally, 
the Supreme Court has the power to declare 
unconstitutional any law passed by Congress 
All the above powers were delegated in the 
first three articles of the Constitution. They 
were first, because to our continental fore- 
fathers individual rights were of the utmost 
importance 


as 


1as 


To the individual citizen our system of 
checks and balances is of untold value, 
though sometimes it is not understood If 


we all could see only for a day some of the 
degrading things the peoples of Europe have 


to endure in the dictator-ruled countries. I 
am sure that the importance of our Con- 
stitution and its provisions would be more 


appreciated by each and every one of us 





By a great many of our citizens our de- 
mocracy and freedom have been taken as a 
matte: of course But in these present 
emergencies we are gradually awakening to 
the realization that our democracy was won 
by the same sacrifices that we must encure 
to preserve it today To them, our ancestors 
democracy was something to dream of, to 
hope for, to fight for, and, if necessary t 
die for, and through this determination 
they created it. Through that inherited de- 
termination we will strive to preserve it for 
our descendants 

Democracy was won for us by our rugged 
and tireless ancestors. It remains for us to 
preserve it at any cost. I us, then, fight 
for it and live for it, so that our great Nation 


the world for freedom, 


may light 





Those Seven Points 


XTENSION OF 


or 


HON. A. S. MIKE 


OF OKLAH 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
pril 30, 1942 


REMARKS 


MONRONEY 


MA 


Thursday, / 


Mr. MONRONEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RECORD I would like to call the attention 
of the Members of Congress to the able 
discussion of the President’s seven-point 


seven 
program for preventing the spiral of the 
cost of living by my colleague Hon. ALBERT 
Gore, of Tennessee, published in the 


Washington News. 
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Mr. Gore has distinguished himself 
both in the Congress and in the Nation 
for his study and understanding of this 
problem of inflation. He pioneered leg- 
islation seeking to provide for an “over- 
all” price ceiling when the price-control 
bill was up. He predicted accurately the 


continued rise in costs of living under a 
selective price control system that was 


then advocated by others as a solution. 
THOSE SEVEN POINTS 
(By Albert Gore) 


This country’s unfortunate experience with 
piecemeal price control has thoroughly dem- 
onstrated the truth of President Roosevelt’s 
statement that “only an all-embracing pro- 
gram will suffice.” 

The seven points listed in the President's 
message Monday and in his address last night 
as essential “‘to keep the cost of living irom 
spiraling upward” constitute an 
well-rounded economic war policy 

It will be my purpose to assist the President 
in every way I know in the full application 
“every step,” because “no single step would be 
adequate by itself.” To do 





admirable 


constructive 
criticism may be necessary from time to time. 

To rely on the War Labor Board for stabili- 
zation of “the remuneration received by indi- 
viduals for their work” is to lean upon a weak 
reed 

The War Labor Board nas no statut 
thority. It has jurisdiction only over 
labor-management controversies 
ferred to it. And even in these cases it | 
no power to enforce its own decisions 

True enough, employers will generally con- 
form to its decisions because of the Govern- 
ment’s power to seize and operate plants 
But it is by no means certain that a decision 
not acceptable to l 


so, 


ry au- 
such 
are re- 


1as 





as 








organized labor can he 


enforced by existing means 

















g 
But even if the Board could enforc« wn 
decisions, its lack of jurisdiction would feat 
its effort to stabilize wages and ries 
Only a small percentage of wage ne ns, 
or even wage controversies, ever rea e War 
Labor Board 
Yet wage increases granted without re- 
course to the War Labor Board have exactly 
the same effect on the upward spiral as would 
increases that might be granted by the 
Board 
Furthermore, one of the most efious 
shortages develop in this country is the 
shortage of manpower. Already, in many war 
industries, employers . h 
other’s labor supply “raidi is ne 
through the offering of er W 
The War Labor Board has n n 
or authority to prevent ! If é er 
with some form of cost-plus wi rat 
offers ant S wo! s I y 
it quite e second er ) 
higher pay, il ( r 
VE V ye | ac I trulyv 
riety Y é c 
of workers whi m 
i is now one of the ~ 
turbing factors in war producti I > 
has a prime inflationary effec I ~ 
try’s wage structure The War I B i 
whoily without jurisdict t , 
this fundamental proble n s - 
muneration for work 
Certainly no one would crit 
for ac ept € Wi e inc! i 
employer without request fron ! 
would there be any question f War 
Labor soard to decide .t wage i é how- 
ever great, came by agreement A l= 
ployers and employees 
Recently it was my unple t duty t - 
close Outrageous sala.y increas ! ra- 
tion executives, and enormous | €s | 
to them. More important than their infla- 
tionary effect, such increases’ and bonuses 
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create unrest among workers, and under- 
standably so, and dampen the general public’s 
ardor for buying War Bonds. The continu- 
ance of such selfish gains from the war is 
disastrous to civilian and military morale. 

And yet, neither the War Labor Board nor 
any other agency has adequate jurisdiction 
and authority to deal with this outrage. 

So the War Labor Board had neither juris- 
diction, nur authority, nor power to hoid the 
wage structure ut existing scales. 

Congress should impose by law a flexible 
ceiling over prices and wages. Congress 
should likewise, in my opinion, enact extreme 
taxes, remove certain present restrictions on 
the application of farm price ceilings—which 
is wholly impossible of accomplishment unless 
coupled with wage and profit controls—and 
in a very speedy :nanner place into full force 
and effect every step of the President's seven- 
point program. . 


Gasoline-Rationing Plan 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CHARLES R. CLASON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 30, 1942 


Mr. CLASON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks, 
I wish to include therein a letter ad- 
dressed to Mr. Leon Henderson, Admin- 
istrator of the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration, by State Representative Thomas 
T. Gray, of Springfield, Mass. I feel cer- 


tain that the dispute between Mr. Ickes 
and Mr. Henderson has led to confusion 
and the belief that the necessity for the 
drastic rationing plan proposed for the 


eastern seaboard has not been wholly 
probed up to the present time. Mr. Gray 
is a well-known and leading public official 
of Massachusetts, well conversant with 
the petroleum-products business. His 
letter calls to the attention of Congress 
certain facts which have not before been 
brought to light. I hope that the com- 
mittee which studies this subject will give 
consideration to the issues raised by Rep- 
resentative Gray. The letter follows: 


\LTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, 


Administration, 

( 9 Ae ae 
HENDERSON: The recent an- 
in the newspapers of the gaso- 
g plans for New England and the 
abcard ginning in May, have 
nsiderable sent it and ques- 
» minds lany citiz 
uld seem that we are all agreed 
sacrifice is too great to win this war 
nd decisively, provided such sacrifice 
t all citizens are treated 
eal be the case 


ens here 


the ordinary citizen 
wondering why, when 
> of the petroleum 
yfficial of some major 


ave been taken 


The consensus of. opinion seems to be that 
the shortage is in transportation and not in 
petroleum products. No thought appears to 
have been given to using the pipe lines to 
Chicago to transport gasoline that way, and 
thence by barge through the Great Lakes 
and the Erie Canal. But the pipe line long 
desired by the major oil companies is men-~- 
tioned again. If the small gasoline retailers 
have been called upon to sacrifice—and they 
certainly have been in the past few months— 
then the major oil companies can sacrifice 
their pipe line for the duration and get gaso- 
line to the east coast by existing pipe lines, 
by tank car, by barge through inland water- 
ways, and by trucks 

In the third place, the need for fuel oil for 
heating purposes is now past. Why aren’t 
the tank cars formerly used for fuel oil now 
used for transporting gasoline? 

Our New England States have much of the 
industries vital to the prosecution of the war 
located here. Our workers are working long, 
hard hours, and it is not fair to impose on 
us any sacrifices which can be avoided. Ra- 
tioning, when necessary, should be applied to 
the entire country alike. 

To penalize our New England people at 
the season of the year when they most need 
the recreation their automobiles can bring 
them, to force to the wall more thousands of 
small businessmen connected with the petro- 
leum and automobile industry, is certainly 
not conducive to high morale at a time when 
nigh morale is most needed. 

Yours sincerely, 
Tuomas T. Gray, 
Springfield, Mass. 


Our Petroleum Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WESLEY E. DISNEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 30, 1942 


Mr. DISNEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orRD, I include the following statement 
by Mr. Brown, general counsel for the 
Independent Petroleum Association: 

INDEPENDENT PETROLEUM 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 

Washington, D. C., February 6, 1942, 
HENRY MORGENTHAU, JR., 

Treasury, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. SEcRETARY: May I present for 
your consideration the following comment on 
the percentage method of calculating the de- 
pletion deduction for the petroleum indus- 
try to which you referred in your recent ad- 
dress at Cleveland, Ohio 

The petroleum industry is fully conscious 
of the perplexing problems involved in rais- 
ing sufficient revenue to support our war ac- 
tivity. Like every loyal American industry 
it is ready to bear its proper portion of what- 
ever effort may be necessary. 

Increased taxes are inevitable veryone 
must recognize this fact. To so distribute 
this increased load as not to destroy the pur- 
poses behind our wW effort is as important 
as is the effort to get the increased revenue 
to conduct our wal 

While serious responsibility in devising 
proper tax measures rt on your office, it is 
a responsibility and duty that must be shared 
by every American citizen in proportion to 
his abilities. No small part of this duty is 


Hon 


Secretary of the 
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that of pointing out the harmful effects of 
ill-advised proposals. 

I have read your speech made at Cleveland, 
Ohio, on January 24, 1942. In this speech 
you made the following statement: 

“The final loophole which I shall mention 
this afternoon is one against which the 
Treasury has struggled for years without 
avail. If you use a machine in your business 
and that machine can be expected to last for 
10 years, yOu are permitted to deduct each 
year for 10 years one-tenth of the cost of that 
machine. Because you will probably have to 
buy a new machine at the end of 10 years, 
this deduction is a fair and reasonable method 
o: allowing you to recover your capital. 
Needless tO say, you are not permitted to de- 
duct more than the cost of the machine 

“But you may be surprised to learn that 
this is not true of mines and oil wells whose 
owners are permitted over the years to de- 
duct far more than the amount of money 
which they have put into the property for 
the conduct of their business. The so-called 
percentage depletion provision of the income- 
tax law allows these companies not simply 
to deduct a percentage of the cost of their 
wells and mines each year until the entire 
cost has been made good, but to deduct an 
arbitrary percentage of their income indef- 
initely. An oil company which may long ago 
have recovered tax-free many times the cost 
of the wells which it is operating is still per- 
mitted a deduction of 2742 percent of the 
gross income from those very same wells. 

“The allowance of percentage depletion 
costs the Treasury, on the basis cf existing 
rates, at least $80,000,000 a year” 

This statement contains no new revela- 
tions. Similar statements have been made 
by you or representatives of the Department 
from time to time. In other words, this is 
no newly discovered situation. You have 
presented fully and ably to the Congress of 
the United States for its information and 
guidance all of the facts available to your 
very efficient department of government. 
That is as it should be and I find no com- 
plaint with such action. 

The Congress has been responsive to your 
wishes and has carefully studied your sug- 
gestions. Special committees as well as the 
regular tax committees have reviewed your 
proposals with that degree of deference due 
to such an important division of government 
as is the Treasury Department. Much time 
has been given this subject by both brar ches 
of Congress. It is not as though someone 
had been surprised in the act of taking a 
hidden or previously undisclosed advantage 

The depletion allowance has been recog- 
nized as proper. Representing the Treasury 
Department, Mr. Roswell Magill told the 
House Ways and Means Committee on Decem- 
ber 15, 1933: “The depreciation and depletion 
deductions are intended to remove from gros: 
income such amounts as in fact represent a 
return to the taxpayer of a portion of his 
capital investment. If no such deduction 
is allowed, the taxpayer can contend with 
much force that he is in reality subjected to 
&@ capital tax in the guise of an income tax.” 

The percentage method of reckoning this 
allowance has been agreed to as the best prac- 
tical method. The reports of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Internal Revenue Taxation, part 
2 of volume 1, division of investigation, indi- 
cates that percentage depletion in the oil and 
gas industries has proven satisfactory to the 
Government and has afforded a deduction 
that very closely approximates that formerly 
allowed under the valuation method. The 
ratios allowed the various industries affected 
were determined as fair and equitable. It has 
become a part of our tax policy with relation 
to the industries affected 

In lodging with the Congress the primary 
responsibility “to lay and collect taxes, duties, 
imposts, and excises,” our Constitution recog- 
nized that this body had this power in order 

















































































to “provide for the common defense and gen- | 
eral welfare of the United States.” 

This additional power and duty of Congress 
causes it carefully to weigh tax proposals with 
a view not only that it may raise money but 
that it may not interfere with its greater duty 
to provide for the common defense and gen- 
eral welfare 

In other words, the object of our tax 
to provide for the common defense and gen- 
eral weliare of the United States It may be, 
therefore, that this ultimate purpose and 
responsibility of Congress caused it to view 
your proposals in a manner different from 
hat taken by your own Department and may | 
account for it not always following your | 
recommendations fully. This may have been 
the case in the depletion allowance | 
Under this accepted tax philosophy and pro- 
ram the petroleum industry has become a | 
very important part of our national life. | 
Great energy has been given to its activities 
Men have improved their minds and machin- 
ery to the end that large available reserves of 
petroleum products are now ready to imple- 
ment the civilian and war effort not only of 
ur own country but of our Allies as well 

Our petroleum reserves are also now being 
called upon as a possible source for syntheti- | 
cally making many products now necessary 
but which have not been made available in 
sufficient quantities by other industries which 
yave been primarily concerned with their 
noduction 

The worth to this country of the petroleum 
industry which has been developed under 
such a sounc tax policy, including a proper 
depletion allowance, can better be under- 
stood if we contrast it with the petroleum 
situation in other countries engaged in these 
present hostilities. This contrast should 
strikingly confirm the wisdom of the various 
Cor sses in their action on this question | 

During this period the producing branch 
of the petroleum industry to which the deple- 
tion deduction applies has fully borne its 


is | 














proportion of our taxes and has not made 
disproportionate profits 
The incentive provided by the pre t per- 
centage method has made possible ever since 
its adoption an incerase in all th based 
( the petroleum industry 
Your speech has created much un iness | 
1 


among producers of petroleum who have felt 


that their full attention should be given to 
meeting the demand for this vitally 1 ry 
raw mater‘1) Already beset by n er- 
plexing problems, they recognize in your pro- 
f 4 suggestion which might, if accepted 

C gress, lead to their destruct Com- 


a time when 


of patriotic sacrifi 


we are 


ce 


1] filled wit 
all filled with a 


and a willingness 








provide the largest possible revenue in 
rt of the war, such a recommend n 

from so high a governmental official 
fear that your proposal might have 
disproportionate weight The producers of 


ide petroleum fee] that their duty 
to stay with their own p! 
sks rather than to ct 


ent time is 


ind their own t 


a a 











Washington t clear to Congres 
tuation in to this que n 
vhic Co ress has ften f s dur- | 
recent years. Nevertheless, this ue, if 
ed, will force practically every pro- | 
r in the count ») abandor s work | 
( 1e to Wash I preserve an in- 
whose produ life is so essential to | 
war effort 
If I might borrow an illustr n from the | 
of warfare, it the joint concern of | 
priv n the front line of attack and | 
rti er n ¢ ve ( lay ab - 
enemy that th 1 lives 
n lost through misdire d action. | 
V ever efforts we m be able to jointly | 
mble should be directed ull ur en- | 
if whom t re mai tead of 
inst our own I nbers of whom tl em 
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May we express to you the hope that in 
this critical period we may not be called upon 
to divert our efforts from production essential 


to the war effort to again defend a policy 
which successive Congresses have approved as 
fair and eq*itable 

Whatever additional revenue may be re- 


quired we are willing to supply jointly with 
others but we sincerely feel that we should 
not be singled out for a special burden. 
Respectfully yours, 
RUSSELL B Brown, 
General Coun 





Jackson Day Dinner Address by Hon. 
Oscar R. Ewing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 1 (legislative day of 
Thursday, April 30), 1942 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the RecorD an address 
delivered by Hon. Oscar R. &wing, assist- 
ant chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee, at she Jackson Day Dinner :a 
Seattle, Wash., on April 13. 1942. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

The Democrats of the State of Washington 
have again assembled to honor the memory 
of Andrew Jackson It is peculiarly fitting 
that we should do so this year J 
a fighter He risked his life on the 


ickson ¥ 


battlefield 


in defense of this ‘and of ours and he gave 
generously of his great talents in preserving 


democratic way of 
mine have all had a part 


and protecting our 
Your ancestors and 





in this struggle for liberty, and yet today 
we are faced with a very real threat that all 
that your ancestors and mine fought to create 
and preserve may be ruthlessly destroyed 

The fundamental conception of our demo- 
cratic way of life is expressed in the Dex a- 
tion of Indepencence where it said: “We hold 
these truths to be self-evident, that al 
are created equal, that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain unalienable zhts 
that among these are life, liberty ad the 
pursuit of happiness. That to secure these 
rights governments ar instituted y 


men, deriving 


their just 














nsent of the governed 
Every thought expres nt 
is challenged by the totalitari 
“that all men are created equal They | 1 
that there is a master class an i Slave class 
They assert that a chosen few of thei N 
race are ordained to govern all the 1 of 
the world Every one of you in th idience 
belong accordll t< he tot n D- 
tion, in the slave clas ind 1 W d t i 
the slave class if we 1 t ti Nal I - 
tarians deny that men re end ed by t I 
Creator with certain u enal 
The Nazi philosophy does not admit th 
individual has any right to life r 
the pursuit of happiness t I 
tate must respect 
ach vidual’s life is t t whim f 
t Na rulers. He dwt } - 
ernment bids him dwell; he s 
ziven by his government; he s 
his government tells him to Ly; | ré 
nly government-controlled papers and 
he believes what he is raer t De=- 
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lieve; and he even marries whom he is ore 
dered to marry. He is merely i- 
cant c in a ht machine I atea ne 
out regard to his wishes. His totalitarian 
government decides everything and tl in- 
dividual has no choice ex t. | 5, the 
choice of one of two alte € I of 
obeying unconditionally the ordel f his 
government or of going to pri 

property and, possibly, forfeiting even his life 
Totalitarian governments can and doa - 
ily seize the property of any subject, impose 
any taxes or duties, arrest, imprison 

or liquidate anybody (as they do with t 1- 
sands, even millions, of their victims I y 
destroy religion and morality They < t 
worship the Christian God—the od lov 
sympathy, and compassion They da 

of the Nazis is the strong, hard, ruthless 
bully. They appeal to their youth | en- 
couraging unbridled licentiousncss Ly 
and deceit become virtues if 1 
the Nazi state If the i: dividual ] 
to his totalitarian governmer r 
that, he may be treated decent! I red 


for as we care for a useful animal If e is 


deemed h 











armful, he can be | é s ¥ 
exterminate harmful snakes ) 
crime, no valid reason is needed for such 
liquidation. The mere existe ? 
or group as an unintentional obstac f the 
totalitarian government is enough to elimi- 
nate them Without any compunction, re- 
morse, regret, or compassion. millions of 
gu'ltless people are 1iprooted. deprived of all 
pessesions, of all rights, of all values, sub- 
jected to all kinds of privations nis} 
or killed, simply because their ? i 
is deemed an obstacle to the realizati f 
the ruling clique for |} ¢ M - 
of men in Europe nd A 4 
in direst poverty ery. FE 
human history di » deep at 
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sentatives is controlled by a party different 
m that of the Executive. The successful 
prosecution of the war demands that nothing 
this should result from this November 
eiection 


of life that our 


seas and on the far- 


rettable fact of the 
the Republican lead- 
advocated a foreign 

of line with the best 
try. This began during 
when the foreign policy 
leaders consisted chiefly 
dvocated by Woodrow 
They re- 
coopera- 
ue of Nations and 

t policy. When 

on came into power 
lisarmament conference 
part of the American 

a promise from the 
governments that thry 
ar This was followed 
the Army and Navy 
olidge, and Hoover 
taxes 


its merits 


international 


that income 


velt that insisted on 
I it mn be 


would have 


Franklin Roosevelt 
Republican foreign policy 
i largely by opposition to 
President advocated. In 

the Republican leaders 
ielly misrepresented the 

he Republican Party It is 
few Republicans who 

oy Franklin Roosevelt 


the vast majority of 


s been Pre 


been det 


and 
ders who would put 
the wel- 


the core 


in the 

ich voter 

ory in the 
Cc 


will 
¢ 


i 


pe Chairman 
Foreign Af- 
{TIN’S voting 
the Seventy- 
ed against an 
nd of Guam 


prov 


of the Foreign Affairs Committee of th 
body. 

Congressman MarTIN at the present tin 
is not only the leader of the Republicans 
the lower House of Congress, but he is al! 
the chairman of the Republican Natio1 
Committee. Recently that committee has e: 
gaged Clarence Buddington Kelland to act 
executive director As such Mr. Kelland b 
came the policy announcer of the Repub 
Party. Mr. Kelland was a member of Ar 
zona’s America First Committee. In 1940 
campaigned for Willkie as this country’s 
ternative to dictatorship. In a speech at 
Women’s National Republican Club in Ne 
York Mr. Kelland said: 

“We do not want the kind of leadersh 
that makes a speech about plunging a dagg« 
in the back. Instead we want leader wl 
will say, ‘Your safety is in calm hands; 
will be directed with energy and with for 
thought and you have no grounds for war 

Last month Mr KEelland boldly proclaime 
at Youngstown, Ohio, that if any man, Dem: 
crat or Republican. “shall raise his voice 
appeasement or for a negotiated peace, tl 
Repubiican Party will denounce or repudiat« 
him” But, I ask you, who hz 
peasement or a negotiated peace? 
land coupled this lionlike statement with 
ferences that the administration is ineff- 
cient; that it is appointing unfit men to the 
production job; that it is guilty of boon- 
j ig and conniving at buge profits for 
those engaged in carrying ou’ war contracts 
Later, when he arrived in Washington, Mr 
Kelland summed up a survey of his cros 
country trip in the following language: 

“The first thing I noticed.’ he said, “wa 
a feeling of resentment ana humiliation a 
being kicked around in this war We are nc 
used to being pushed arcund this way, anc 
there seems to be a genera) feeling that some 

to blame.” 
Someone is to blam 
rests squarely on the shoulders of 
y of the Republican Members of Con- 
JOE MarTINS and the Ham Fisnt 
-d measures advocated by Franklir 
prepare th country for war 
rk Times saic eviewing Re- 
on measures urged by tl 
aid the and defend 
Congress have 
ord of opposi- 
nmended by ti 
dent Sec é ~ State, and by 
Army 
epublicans today i 
Having fought mo 
advocated by the Preside 
prepare this ccuntry for the war, they n« 
ake to criticize him for our not being 
quately prepared. When it com 
conduct of the war, the Republic: 
that Roosevelt is alway} 
t be united in our militar 


Th positi the R 
tie short 


ne measures 


attitude with that of the 
ever a Chief Executive has e1 
concuct @& War on a nonp 
Franklin Delano Roosev: 
danger of war became imminent h 
tely appointed two Republicans 
his most important Cabinet post 
Hoover's Secretary of State. Henry I 
is made Secretary of War and Reé 
vice presidential candidate in 193% 
Knox, was made Secretary of the 
President has done everything 
keep politics out of the defens 
one of the finest examples in 
litical leader ris above poli- 
ing the welfar his country 
to his party It t 
crats and Republicans 
President in his Herculean 








efforts to save this country, to save all that 
we have anc possess from the most deadly 
enemies that have ever trod the face of the 
earth. Franklin Roosevelt is the Commander 
in Chief of the Army and Navy of the United 
States and will remain so by law until Jan- 
uary 1945. We dare not destroy his influence 
and authority for selfish party purposes. The 
most important thing in the world today is 
that we win this war. We can only win it if 
we suvport our Commander in Chief. 





America Fights for God-Given Rights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MICHAEL J. BRADLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 30, 1942 


Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under the unanimous consent 
which I have received from the House, I 
am including in my remarks an article 
from the April issue of the magazine Co- 
lumbia, entitled “America Fights for God- 
Given Rights,” which contains comments 
upon and excerpts from addresses by the 
Most Reveren? Francis J. Spellman, D. D., 
Archbishop of New York and Military 
Vicar; the Honorable J. Edgar Hoover, 
Director of the Federal Bureau of Inves- 
tigation; anc Mr. Clarence E. Manion 
in a broadcast presided over by Mr. Tim- 
othy P. Galvin from station WEAF, New 
York, on Marcn 22: 


“America fights for God-given rights” was 
the theme of a coast-to-coast radio program 
presented by the Fourth Degree and broad- 
cast Sunday evening, March 22, by WEAF, 
New York, and a network of stations of the 
National Broadcasting Co. The speakers were 
Most Rev Francis Spellman, D. D., Arch- 
bishop of New York and military vicar; Sir 
Knight Clarence E Manion, of the law school 
at the University of Notre Dame; and J. Edgar 
Hoover, Director of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation. Supreme Master Timothy P. 
Galvin presided and introduced the speakers, 
Pietro Yon, organist at St. Patrick’s Cathedral, 
New York, opened the program with Ameri- 
can Rhapsody and closed it with Christ Tri- 
umphant, both his own compositions 

In his introductory remarks Supreme Mas- 
ter Galvin said: 

“This broadcast is presented by the Fourth 
Degree Knights of Columbus, that group or 
section of the Knights of Columbus which 
has assumed as its particular objective the 
practice and inculcation of the virtue of pa- 
trictism. It is but natural that the members 
of such an organization, dedicated to love of 
country, should be anxious in these crucial 


days of our Nation’s history to promote ac- 
tivities designed to advance our country’s 
cause. Such is our purpose tonight 


“All Americans must realize the vital nature 
the things that are at stake in the great 
nflict which shakes the very foundations of 
istian civilization at this very moment. 
1ere must be no mental groping, no doubt, 


of 


Cl 
Tr 





no uncertainty in the minds of our people as 
to the ceasons why our country is fighting in 
this conflict—the reasons why our country 
will continue to fight until the things for 


which we fight are once again made secure to 
us and our posterity. 





“We offer this broadcast as the beginning 
of a program designed to keep fresh in the 
minds of our own members, aud of millions 
of other Americans, during the critical days 
that lic ahead, those great religious n- 
ciples upon which the United States of Amer- 
ica was founded.” 
Archbishop Spellman, the 
defined the American credo 
the birth of our Republic,” 
from the very dawn of Christianity, the 
church proclaimed before the powers of 
paganism and the tyrannical absolutism of 
monarchs that all men are equal in their n¢ 
ural dignity, their destiny, and in the right to 
recognition by all their fellow human beings 


Sri 
JTi 


first speaker, 
“Long before 
he said, “even 


t 
ite 


When we compare our philosophy of govern- 
ment with the bad political creed and the 
wors : political practices of those powers that 


boast that they will conquer us, it becomes, 
indeed, crystal clear that we are fighting for 


God-given rights 


“The credo of the founding fathers of our 
country, the credo of the builders of the 
Nation, the credo of great-hearted, great- 
souled America follows from the truth that 
the individual has natural rights, that all 


men are created politically free and equal by 
divine and natural law, that 
sides in the whole people and its object is 
their common welfare, and that representa- 
tives in this sovereignty are selected by the 
people and are responsible to them 


sovereignty I! 


“Yes, America fight for God-given rights 
for her credo of religious freedom, indus- 
trial freedom, educ*tional freedom, social 
freedom, freedom of speech and of the press 
America and Americans believe that these 
rights of free men are inherent in their na- 


tures ard that governments derive their just 
powers from the consent of the governed 
America and Americans believe that any’ po- 
litical, social, or economic system which does 
not recognize the rights and duties arising 
from the fundamental dignity of human pe! 
sonality, is a vicious system, destructive of 
democratic government Americans, true 
Americans, deplore and deprecate racism, 
hate, greed, violence, cruelty, and injustice 
America, and we Americans, have only to look 


at the record and the wreckage caused by 
those governments who would now destroy 
us, to realize that the war we desired not, but 


to the winning of which we have dedicated 
all our manpower and resources, is being 
fought for our democratic way of life. Amer- 


ica and Americans have had a goodly measure 
of earthly happiness and unlimited opportu- 


nities to improve our way. of life, including 
also opportunities generously embraced on 
many occasions to help the peoples of coun- 
tries now treacherously alined against us.” 
Dean Manion, after recalling the circum- 
stances in which the Declaration of Inde- 





enumerating 


ing 
t docu- 


pendence was born and 
unalienable rights set forth i 
ment, said: 

“A veritable cascade of material blessin 
fiowed from the horn of spiritual truth into 
which our Declaration of Independence had 


n tha 


been molded. These effects were piled higher 
and higher until they all but obscured their 
sacred cause The keen edge of our Revolu- 


tionary understanding rusted with disuse 


ft of God and 


We forgot that liberty is 

began to regard it as a standard of toleration 
set by the state. We protected freedom of 
religion, yes; but with the tolerant con- 
descension of one who helps an aged man 
to cross a busy street. Atheism became aca- 
demic freedom and many of us scoffed at the 


notion that any truth could be self-evident. 
Then, at the high point of our spiritual dis- 
integration, the old order of pagan tyranny 
rushed out of retirement disguised as the new 
order of totalitarian despotism. It struck 
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savagely at the fat harvest that 
doned its seed. That despotism 
rampage now. It does not mist 
pose or misunderstand its mis 
out-to destroy the self-evident tri 
American Declaration of Indepe1 
by the same token we must be ou 


those truths 
“The evil for 
national life 


both 


of our 
of truth that 
wielded so successfully, 


serve this Nation conc 


ely 
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Washingt 
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existence nation 1 
the divinely ordained 
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This mad, pagan delusion mu 


throw the divine lig 
another 7,000-year 
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our religious convictio 
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conquer.’ 
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not 
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serious crime in oul 
Hoover said 

“But even this 
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“This simple 
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Taxation of Charitable or Educational 
Corporations 


EXTENSION C 


FE 


OF 


HON. JOHN A. DA 


OF CONNECTIC 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STS 
Friday, May 1 (legislative day of 
Thursday, April 30), 194 
Mr. DANAHER. Mr. President, 1 
cently, testifying before the House W 
and Means Committee, Mr. Randolpl 


Paul, tax adviser to the Secretary of tl 
Treasury, recommended that charitable 
or educational! corporations be 
om 


to a tax on income a 
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or business owned by charitable or edu- 
cational corporations. 

I have a letter stating the attitude of 
the Catholic bishops of the United States 
toward this suggestion, and I ask unan- 
imous consent that it be printed in full 
in the Appendix of the Recorp for the 
information of the Congress. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


NATIONAL CATHOLIC WELFARE CONFERENCE, 
Washington, D. C., April 27, 1942, 
The Honorable Rosert L. DOUGHTON, 
Chairman, Committee on Ways and 
Means, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. CHAIRMAN: I refer to recommen- 
dations made on March 3, 1942, by the honor- 
able the Secretary of the Treasury and elabo- 
rated on by the tax adviser to the Secretary 
of the Treasury before the Committee on 
Ways and Means 

On that occasion, speaking as tax adviser 
to the Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Randolph 
Paul suggested that recommendations made 
to your committee by the Secretary be instru- 
mented by the enactment of certain legisla- 
tion Specifically, Mr. Paul recommended: 

‘That charitable or educational corpora- 
tions, exempt at present from corporate in- 
come tax, be subjected to that tax on income 
derived from a trade or business owned and 
Operated by the charitable or educational 
corporation but not necessarily incident to its 
tax-exempt activities.” 

Mr. Paul further recommended: 

“That an amount bequeathed or trans- 
ferred for special charitable purposes, now 
deductible in computing the estate tax, be 
limited to a specific percentage of the de- 
cedent’s estate.” 

In the legal tradition of the United States 
the language “charitable purposes,” used by 
Mr. Paul, includes not alone the relief of 
poverty, but also the advancement of educa- 
tion, the advancement of religion, along with 
other purposes beneficial to the community. 

Charity, as thus broadly defined, has been 
recognized and encouraged as a proper expres- 
sion of religion. As a consequence the right 
of charitable and educational corporations 
and associations to own and administer prop- 
erty has been established and income inuring 
t such corporations and associations has 
Been exempt from taxation, with the sole re- 
striction that the income be used exclusively 
for the religious, charitable, and educational 
work of the corporation and association; 
that is, exemption from taxation to the cor- 
poration with respect to all of its income used 
for the purposes to which the corporation is 
dedicated under its charter 

The right to own and administer property 

inherent in organizations The 
us the right, enjoyed 
zens, to invest its exempt income in 
e enterprise and in this way earn 
ncome for the perpetuation and advance- 
nt of the religious, charitable, and educa- 
il purposes to which it is dedicated, and 
me thus earned is truly income dedicated 
a charitable purpose and as such is exempt 
taxation by the laws of the United 

tes and of the several States 
Mr. Paul would have the Congress make of 
power to levy taxes an instrument for 
the power to own an 
now enjoyed by citizens organized 
ritable purpose, and in this way 
cial change which Mr. Paul deems 


these 


corporation hs 


d administer 


axing power an instrument 
il change would be a 
tablished American 


a s0Cl 


In our pattern of government there has 
developed the fullest freedom for personal 
initiative in social] action, particularly in the 
advancement of religious, educational, and 
charitable purposes 

In our country there is liberty for the per- 
sonal sacrifice of our individual resources in 
our dedication to charitable purposes. The 
liberty of an individual to transfer or be- 
queath property for a charitable purpose has 
been respected and untrammeled in our coun- 
try 

This freedom and this liberty are of the 
very essence of our American pattern of gov- 
ernment and must be respected and en- 
couraged at all times, and especially in a time 
like the present, when our institutions are 
subject to strains hitherto unexperienced 

The achievements for community well- 
being through the exercise of this l‘berty are 
a characteristic of national culture worthy of 
every protection and deserving of highest 
esteem. 

We insist, Mr. Chairman, and we have full 
confidence that the Committee on Ways and 
Means, under your leadership, giving a sym- 
pathetic hearing to this appeal, will recognize 
and protect this liberty of personal initiative 
in the advancement of religious, charitable, 
and educational purposes. 

Defending this liberty of personal initia- 
tive, we are advocating no untried program. 
The pattern of our American Government in 
this respect is singularly in accord with the 
Christian teaching on charity. We are not 
entering, therefore, upon any untrodden path. 
Rather, we would continue to bring to bear 
on future problems the accumulated expe- 
rience of our history as a nation. 

To subject to taxation bequests or trans- 
fers for charitable purposes as recommended 
by Mr. Paul would be to depart from the pat- 
tern of government that has made possible 
the splendid record of achievement for com- 
munity and national well-being made in the 
United States by our voluntary agencies dedi- 
cated to charitable purposes in the relief of 
poverty, in the advancement of education and 
of religion, and in a multitude of other bene- 
ficial activities. 

Entrance upon any program of social 
change, such as has been recommended to 
your committee by Mr. Paul, would depress 
the effectiveness of private initiative in the 
pursuit of charitable purposes and, if pur- 
sued to the end, would menace with extinc- 
tion every influence bu’ that of government 
as a molding force in social patterns in our 
country. 

To proceed in this direction surely would be 
to abandon the principle of freedom for in- 
dividual initiative in the field of religion, of 
charity, and of education. This is precisely 
the field in which our national trac‘*‘on tes- 
tifies most eloquently and convit. siy to 
the beneficial effect upon society recuiting 
from the exercise of that freedom. 

To exercise the taxing power in placing a 
limitation upon the liberty of the citizen to 
exercise individual initiative in the dedica- 
tion of his resources, material and spiritual, 
to the advancement of religious, charitable, 
and educational purposes, would introduce 
into our pattern of government a philosophy 
that is abhorrent to our finest traditions. 

We are constrained by these considerations, 
Mr Chairman, with energy and forthright- 
ness, in defense of right and civil liberty 
which we hold sacred, to protest against the 
recommendations made to the Committee on 
Ways and Means and appeal to you and to 
your committee not to use the power to levy 
taxes as an instrument for introducing into 
the social structure of our Nation a new, 
abhorrent, and harmful doctrine. 

Respectfully yours, 
MICHAEL J. READY, 
General Secretary. 
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Small Meat Packers on the Outside 
Looking In 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HAMPTON P. FULMER 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 4, 1942 


Mr. FULMER. Mr. Speaker, for sev- 
eral weeks I have been trying to be help- 
ful to several hundred small meat packers 
throughout the United States in working 
with the representatives of the small meat 
packers of my State with the assistance of 
Mr. James B. Murphy, attorney at law, 
who represents the small meat packers in 
South Carolina. 

I find that the large meat packers have 
a real monopoly in selling meat products 
to the Government, and, certainly, some- 
thing should be done and done quickly to 
give to the small meat packers of the 
country an opportunity to secure a just 
proportion of Government orders, all of 
which will not only mean a tremendous 
savings to the taxpayers of the country, 
but will mean much to these small meat 
packers who really mean so much to the 
farmers in the various areas where they 
are located in assisting them in marketing 
their hogs and at a fair price. 

I understand that the Price Fixing Out- 
fit has given a differentia] of from 2 to 
4 cents per pound on Government orders 
which, of course, go to the large meat 
packers 

I cannot understand why this should 
be done, and Mr. Henderson, at my re- 
quest, is making an investigation to as- 
certain the necessity for this extra cost 
to the Government. 

I quote from Mr. Henderson’s letter 
of April 30, 1942: 

Studies are now under way to determine 
whether or not the 2 cents per pound differ- 
ential with respect to sales of pork products 


for the Government is fully justified by the 
added cost of such sales. 


I have had this matter up with Captain 
Johnson, of the Supply Division, War De- 
partment, who states that he cannot ac- 
cept bids on meat products except from 
those packers who are able to qualify 
under the Inspection Act, which is under 
the supervision of the Bureau of Animal 
Industry, Department of Agriculture. 

I had this up also, with Dr. Mohler, of 
the Bureau of Animal Industry, and he 
stated that the law was very definite and 
perhaps the only way to get relief would 
be to amend the Meat Inspection Act. 

The passage of this act was for the 
purpose of the best interests of the health 
of the people 

It is my understanding that the larg 
packers bitterly opposed the passage of 
this legislation. 

However, since that time, in that the 
small packers of the country are unable 
to take advantage of the provisions of 
this law, that is, secure inspection of 

| their products, it appears that the large 
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packers operating more or 


less on a 
monopolistic program, have a real 
monopoly on bidding on Government 
orders for the purpose of supplying the 
various Government agencies and the de- 
mands under the lend-lease bill. 

Why should we be called upon to give 
to the large packers a differential of 
from 2 to 4 cents per pound on meat 
products? 

If non-Federal inspected slaughterers 
of pork are permitted to sell to Govern- 
ment agencies by amending this act, or 
by an Executive order, then their repre- 
sentative states it would clear the way 
for conscription of pork from an esti- 
mated additional 42.000,000 non-Federal 
inspected hogs this year. 

Ninety-seven million hogs is the esti- 
mated slaughter for 1942, 55,000,600 Fed- 
era: and 42,000,000 non-Federal. 

Under the present law lend-lease pur- 
chases Will take approximately 25,000,000 
of the Federal slaughter, leaving only 
30.U00,000 for domestic use, plus the 
42.000,000 non-Federal. 

There are several hundred small pack- 
ers throughout the United States, many 
of which are now operating under State 
or city post mortem inspection patterned 
after the present Bureau of Animal In- 
dustry rules. A large percentage of these 
would now meet most of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry requirements and would 
compare favorably with many of the 
plants that are now operating under Fed- 
eral inspection. 

On Thursday morning, May 7, at 10 
o’clock. in the Agricultural Committee 
room of the House, I propose to hold a 
conference with interested Members of 
Congress and the representatives of the 
small meat packers of the country for 
the purpose of going into this serious 
problem, with the hope that we may be 
able to be helpful to the small pack- 
ers, Who today are on the outside look- 
ing in, so far as being able to secure 
any Government orders for any Federal 
agencies, 

If we can be helpful to these packers, 
remember, it will mean everything to the 
farmers in these various areas, who are 
dependent upon the local packers to see 
to it that they get a fair price for their 
hogs. 

In the meantime, if these small pack- 
ers are permitted to bid on and receive 
orders from the Government, there 
would not be any need for a differential 
of from 2 to 4 cents per pound, and, in 
the meantime, because of the freight dif- 

rential in many of the communities 
where these small packers would be able 
o furnish Government agencies, it would 
prove to be a tremendous saving to the 

ixpayers of the country. 

On April 8 I wrote Mr. Henderson pro- 
testing the price-ceiling arrangement on 
the ground that the large Chicago pack- 
ers, having had advance knowledge of 
the issuance of the regulations adjust- 
ing their ceiling upward during the 
period from March 3 to March 7, were 
able to put one over on Mr. Henderson’s 

itfit, which was operating seriously 

iinst the small packers of the country. 








I am quoting herewith his reply to my 

letter: 
OFFICE OF PRICE ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C., April 18, 1942. 
The Honorable H. P. FuLMer, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 
Re: Temporary Maximum Price 
Regulation No 8 

DEAR MR. FULMER: We acknowledge receipt 
of your letter of April 8, with which you en- 
closed a copy of a telegram dated April 7 ad- 
dressed to you by Carolina Packing Co. This 
telegram points out that because of inequi- 
ties in the ceiling prices established by the 
above regulation, large Chi oO packers have 
been able to bid up the prices of hogs in 
South Carolina to a point where local pack- 
ers can buy the hogs only at a great loss. 

As you know, Carolina Packing Co. has 
filed a protest of, the above schedule on the 
ground that large Chicago packers, having 
advance knowledge of the issuance of the 
regulation, adjusted their ceilings upward 
during the period March 3 to March 7. Five 
other South Carolina packers joined in this 
protest. 

As a result of the protest and as a result of 
many other complaints received by the Office 
of Price Administration, Amendment No. 6 
to the above schedule was issued on April 14. 
Under this amendment all sellers of whole- 
sale pork cuts are required to compute their 
maximum ceiling prices upon the basis of 
their sales and price lists of the period 
February 16 to February 20. All sellers are 
permitted to make certain additions to these 
maximum prices which additions are stated 
in the amendment and are calculated to re- 
flect the prices which actually prevailed dur- 
ing the base period March 3 to March 7 

As it was not known prior to February 21 
that the above regulation was to be issued, 
we believe that this amendment removes any 
advantage which foreknowledge of the regu- 
lation has given to some sellers. James B. 
Murphy, counsel for the South Carolina pack- 
ers, who filed the protest, is satisfied with the 
amendment and has now agreed to withdraw 
the protest. It is our opinion that, at least 
to the extent that the rise in hog prices was 
caused by artificially high ceilings of some 
sellers, the amendment will give relief to 
smaller packers. 

There are undoubtedly other factors which 
are holding the price of hogs above the level 
which prevailed during the period March 3 to 
7, 1942. Chief among them is the great pres- 
sure which the Government has placed upon 
certain sellers by demanding that they fur- 
nish for export to our allies 40 percent of the 
entire United States pork production of the 
next few months. It is difficult comple ] 
to relieve this pressure solely by price-fixi 
When a great scarcity exists, other expedients, 
such as rationing, may have to be resorted to 
if the existence of smaller sellers is to be 
preserved 

We wish to assure you that it 
est desire to effect an equal applica 
the regulation among all cla 
and we shall do everything which is w 
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seller 
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our power to achieve this result. A copy of 
Temporary Maximum Price Regulation No. 8 
and of Amendment No. 6 thereto are enclosed 


Very truly yours, 
(Signed) LEON HENDERs 


Mr. Speaker, I am herewith quoting a 
letter addressed to Dr. John R. Mohler, 
Chief, Bureau of Animal Industry, and a 
letter to Hon. Claude R. Wickard, Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, in connection with 
the meat inspection problem, all of which 
are self-explanatory. 
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CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., May 1, 1942. 
Dr. JOHN R. MOHLER, 
Chief Bureau of Animal Industry, 
Department of Agriculture 
Washington, D. C. 
DeaR Dr. MOHLER: On April 17 {2 
wrote Mr Leon Henderson, Office I 
Administration, regarding the hardship placed 
on the small meat packers of the country, 
in that apparently they were not 
to bid on Government orders for meat prod- 
ucts for the Army, Navy, and the various 
agencies connected with the nationai defense 
program 
I am in receipt of a 
derson, in which he states “This Office has 
not suggested or recommended a program « 
permitting only the large packers to submi 
bids for pork products for the Army, N 
and other Federal agencies.” It is my belief 
therefore, that the only thing that is hol 
up the permitting of the small pack 
submit bids is they are not provid 
Federal inspection of their products 
As you know, the Secretary of Agriculture 
Mr. Wickard, has requested the f rs 
this country to increase the pr ction of 
certain products, Rogs, fats, and oils being 
some of the most important products in hi 
request. In the next place, for many years 
those in charge of the farm program have 
been doing everything possible ti have 
farmers of the South increase rod 
tion of hogs, cattle, poultry, etc 
It appears during the last few years, under 
the present administration, that our peopl 
have been going into this line of production 
and it has meant much to them, especially in 





letter from Mr. Hen- 











that they have had to cut their major cash 
crop, cotton, and under the soil-conservation 
program they have not been permitted to go 
into the growing of various other crops, at 
least for commercial purposes—for instance 
wheat, which naturally would be in competi- 
tion with the great wheat-growing eas of 
other sections of the country 

During these past few years, many small 


packers have opened in the Southern St 

and they certainly have meant much in con- 
nection with this program, by giving the 
farmers a market at fair prices in the \ 
sections of these States. We have about fii 


small packers in the State of South Carolina 
The Carolina Packing Co. is locat 

home city, Orangeburg, having come into the 
State from south Georgia, where they have 
been engaged in the meat-packing t 

for a number of years. This concer: 
outstanding, progressive company, and I « 


assure you if 


something can be done to per- 
| 





mit the small meat packers of the c 
concerns like the Caroli Packi1 ( 

be able to bid on Government order espe- 
cially for Federai nad 

that it will me } f I 
of these area F ] 





Government 
During this emergency at least I 
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@ marked copy of a speech that I made some 
time ago. 

I want to earnestly request that you give 
this your prompt and serious consideration, 
with the hope that you will arrange for Fed- 
eral inspection where bids have been accepted, 
submitted by small packers who, as stated, 
at this time are not permitted to submit bids 
for the reason above given. 

Thanking you, I am, 

Yours very sincerely 
H. P. FuLMEr, 
Member of Congress. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D C., May 1, 1942. 
Hon, CLaupE R. WICKARD, 
Secretary of Agriculture, 

Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Wickarp: I am enclosing 
herewith copy of letter which I have just 
addressed to Dr. John R. Mohler, Chief, Bu- 
reau of Animal! Industry, and which is self- 
explanatory. 

It would appear to me, because of your 
deep interest in the agricultural program— 
realizing just what it will mean to farmers, 

ll packers, and the,Government, if the 
angements can be made as requested of 
Mohler—that you would become inter- 


ested to the extent that you will speak with 
Dr. Mohler, with the hope that arrangements 
may be made 


to carry cut my suggestion 
you, and always glad to be of 
sincerely, 
H. P. FULMER, 
Member of Congress 


Statesmen for Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CARL HINSHAW 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 4, 1942 


Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial from 
the Southern California Business of May 
4, 1942 

STATESMEN FOR CONGRESS—A PROPHECY 
ngressmen are wondering, Why 

sm? What has Congress done 
x? Congress isn’t responsible for 

t effort, is it? 

of its powers 

it done, on the 
done? 

has done 


ures in the war 
s delegated most 

ind hasn’t 

the Executive wants 

ss, since the war began, 
t is wrong. But it has done little 
t. Congress has delegated its 

* most part and its 
ubject substantially to 

1 lint is Congress, 


ngress is not 

men Some are 

ried to maintain 

and have at- 

Congress perform its con- 

independent legisla- 

have either directed 

d the pre t course and the pub- 
Lt 

makes 

Novem- 


ubl discontent 
next 


the people 


C 


remaining | 


and who will do it by reconstituting Congress 
so it has the powers of representation. The 
people will elect citizens who, among other 
things, will invoke again the powers Congress 
once possessed. 

National unity is essential in wartime. 
National unity, however, in this country is 
not promoted by an unquestioning obedience 
to administrative rules, good and bad: Na- 
tional unity is promoted if orderly criticism 
is permitted and criticism can be orderly if 
Congress refiects and takes leadership in 
conducting it. National unity is promoted 
and the war effort and the Chief Executive 
are best supported if Congress is composed 
of good and wise men and if they back it and 
him with sound legislation 

Millions of people are doing a lot of think- 
ing about our congressional] situation. The 
thinking is not a mere agglomeration of 
criticism but it has substance and form and 
a decided similarity, regardiess of the part 
of the country in which it originates. In 
other words, a meaningful and healthful 
national consciousness is about to express 
itself 

Trying to find words to describe this new 
consciousness is not difficult for any careful 
observer. The whole thing is plain and 
makes encouraging sense 

The people want leaders and statesmen 
for Congress. One way to describe what they 
want is first to point out what they do not 
want 

They do not want men who are more in- 
terested in votes than in principles. They 
do not want candidates who try to hide their 
meaning with fancy words. They do not 
want equivocators or “fence straddlerr” 
They do not want those who will embrace 
any class policy simply because it looks like 
a block of supporters. They do not want 
“rubber stamps In this battle they do not 
want representatives who play to the audi- 
ence, who take their eyes off the fight and 
looking back inquire, “How’m I doin’?” In 
short, they do not want little men for a big 
job 

They want men like John Stuart Mill, the 
great English liberal, who never wished to 
become a member of Parliament His 
neighbors and friends prevailed upon him to 
enter his name as a candidate. In the race 
he had to speak before meetings. The first 
was a large labor gathering. A member of 
the audience arose and asked, “Did you say 
so and so against the British labor move- 
And Mill till not wanting to go 
to Parliament, replied, “You bet I did.” 
And he proceeded to give his reasons. The 
labor audience loudly applauded. Here, for 
the first time in their experience, was a 
candidate who did not equivocate. He said 
what he thought to be right instead of what 
he guessed to be popular and he said it 
plainly without dodging and without hedg- 
ing. He was elected and reelected 

The men the people want will be men of 
proved ability, successful in their chosen 
callings, not misfits or failures looking for 
jobs 

The men the people want will regard pub- 
lic office as a public trust and an opportunity 
for service, not a chance for gain or a per- 
sonal career 

The men the people want will be wise 
enough to know it honesty and frankness 
are the only sound bases for public policy 
as well as private conduct 

The men the people want will be gifted 
with a deep understanding of the principles 
of representative government in a free so- 
ciety. And so little will they be moved by 
desire for power, popularity, or party, that 
they will not compromise these principles 
for a single vote or 10,000 votes. 

The methods for effecting these wishes of 
the people are simple They likely will take 
form within the next few weeks. There will 
rganization except the 


ment?” 


be no superdirectir 
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driving force of an unsuppressible desire 

save and serve our country. There will | 
no regard to party for statesmen and lead 

are registered in both parties. 

Citizens in each congressional district w 
determine for themselves if their Represent 
tive in Congress is a statesman. If the an- 
swer is “yes,” they will stick by their m 
If the answer is “no,” then steps will 
taken to— 

(1) Find and prevail upon some leader t 
offer his name as a candidate, preferably o: 
who will have to make a real sacrifice to 
submit himself for election and for servi 
in Congress. 

(2) In Calitornia, at least, see that cor 
gressional selectees are nominated betwe 
May 27 and June 20 that they may be eli 
ble for the primaries August 25. 

These citizens will set up their own dis- 
trict organizations to promote, as they s« 
fit, the leaders they choose to represent then 

Men of leadership are about to join th 
Statesmen now in Congress’ John G. H 
land expressed in verse what the people 
about to express in votes. They are goi! 
to place in national responsibility: 

Men whom the lust of office does n_ Kill; 

Men whom the spoils of office cannot buy; 

Men who possess opinions and a will; 

Men who have honor -men who will not li 

Men who can stand before a demogogue 

And damn his treacherous flatteries withou 
winking. 


Army Shoes 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BRENT SPENCE 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 4, 1942 


Mr. SPENCE. Mr. Speaker, it has bee 
said that “an Army marches on its belly 
and that is true. The Army must be wel! 
and properly fed in order to be kept in 
proper condition for its arduous and haz- 
ardous duties. Primarily, however, th 
Army marches on its feet and it is essen 
tia] that the Army have the right kind « 
shoes, properly fitted. Otherwise, its ef 
fectiveness will be greatly diminished 

Sometime ago while in the observatio: 
car of a train where there were man) 
men in the service, I was astonished t 
see how poorly many of their shoes fitt« 
them. Several of them seemed to wal! 
with difficulty because of the effects 
ill-fitting shoes. A great many of tl 
claims for compensation that have bes 
filed through my office have been mad 
by reason of disability, the result « 
broken arches and flat feet, the effects « 
shoes not being properly fitted. I realiz 
that when a man leaves civilian life an 
puts on army shoes, he labors under som 
difficulties. However, the boys tell n 
that when they are fitted, two heavy ba: 
of sand are given to them, which th 
lift, one with each hand, and if unde 
these circumstances, the foot seems to fi 
the shoe, it is considered a perfect fittin 
This is to make their condition in accor 
with that which will exist when they ar 
carrying their pack in the Army. 

The evil effects of ill-fitting shoes 0! 
health is generally recognized. It oc- 
curs to me that inore attention should b« 











paid to the fitting of shoes than has here- 
tofore been given and that the Quarter- 
master Department should employ more 
skilled men in this work, in order to see 
that the men in our armed forces will not 
be compelled to suffer and made less effec- 
tive by wearing improper and ill-fitting 
shoes. 

There is another matter that I think 
should be considered by our military au- 
thorities. When the boys are sent to the 
battle front we know they will have no 
comforts and few things that make life 
agreeable, but when they are in camp, 
everything possible should be done for 
their happiness and comfort. 

I am informed that no sheets are pro- 
vided for their beds in the reception cent- 
ers and cantonments. During the warm 
weather which will come shortly, it seems 
to me sheets are necessary for their com- 
fort and to sleep between or on blankets 
will not only be unsanitary, but also very 
disagreeable. The Commodity Credit 
Corporation owns absolutely and unin- 
cumbered 4,100,000 bales of cotton. Each 
bale contains 500 pounds. Out of this 
cotton could be made an ample number 
of bed sheets. It has been a great prob- 
lem to keep this cotton off the market and 
out of the competitive field. If the cot- 
ton is manufactured into sheets it will 
not compete with private industry be- 
cause unless it is so manufactured, it is 
apparent the men in the service will have 
no sheets, and this market will not be 
available for other cotton. This cotton 
has presented a great problem to the 
cotton growers of the country and by the 
method suggested we can put it to a 
most worthy use and at the same time 
solve a perplexing problem. It may %e 
said that there is a bottleneck in pro- 
duction and we cannot find the necessary 
looms to make the sheets. However, we 
have met other problems that seemed to 
be insurmountable and I believe this one 
can be met if proper study is given to it. 
I realize the sheets must be discarded 
when the Army is maneuvering or on the 
march or in temporary camps, but there 
is no reason why they should not be 
furnished to reception centers or perma- 
nent cantonments. 

I hope the proper authorities will give 
some study to these matters and I believe 
a solution may result in a great benefit 
by stimulating the morale and increasing 
the happiness of the men in the service. 
We must remember when these men were 
inducted into the service, a great change 
occurred in their mode of life and a great 
deprivation of their accustomed com- 
forts. This statement is not made in 
any spirit of criticism. I have never 
heard any of the men say they were not 
well treated or well fed, but I do believe 
by providing for them all the ordinary 
comforts and care that can reasonably 
be given them we can make them hap- 
pier, healthier, and more efficient, and 
hence better soldiers. 

If there is a shortage of anything the 
civilian should at least share the incon- 
venience with the soldier or it would be 
more in accordance with the principles 
of common justice, fairness, and patriot- 
ism that the civilian should go without 
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so the soldier can haveit. The American 
soldier does not have to endure discom- 


‘forts to be made tough nor need we feel 


that a few small comforts while he is still 
in camp will soften him for the hazardous 
and self-sacrificing duties that await him. 





American Legion, Department of Oregon, 
ard United Spanish War Veterans, 
Scout Camp No. 2, Department of 
Oregon, Endorse Universal Service 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 4, 1942 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include a 
resolution adopted by the American 
Legion, Department of Oregon, the 19th 
day of April 1942, also a resolution 
adopted by Scout Young Camp No. 2, 
Department of Oregon, United Spanish 
War Veterans, April 21, 1942, endorsing 
the Universal Service Plan. The resolu- 
tions are as follows: 


Whereas we came back from the World War 
convinced that all men and all property 
should be equally subject to the service of the 
Nation in any future war; and 

Whereas for more than 20 years we have 
demanded that Congress pass adequate legis- 
lation for universal draft of all men and all 
property needed for war, whether in defense 
fighting or defense industry; and 

Whereas the Nation’s existence is now en- 
dangered by external warfare waged by power- 
ful enemies aiming to destroy us, and our 
internal safety, peace, and security are criti- 
cally shaken by the effort for maximum de- 
fense production with less than the all-out 
means of the universal] draft; and 

Whereas the Milwaukee convention last 
September expressly referring to its 20-year 
program before Congress for universal service 
legislation, reaffirmed the principle of uni- 
versal service as applicable equally to the 
armed forces, capital, and labor; and 

Whereas it appears the time has come for 
aggressive fighting action to attain that 20- 
year objective: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the American Legion of Ore- 
gon, Through its executive committee in 
regular meeting assembled hereby demand 
that the national organization proceed forth- 
with in full force to complete enactment into 
law by the Congress now in session of the 
universal service principle; and it is further 

Resolved, That such universal draft law ex- 
pressly provide for the drafting or conscript- 
ing of all the resources of this Nation, in- 
cluding property, capital, labor, and industry, 
as well as the fighting manpower, in line with 
the Legion-sponsored bill heretofore intro- 
duced in Congress; and it is further 

Resolved, That public meetings be ar- 
ranged for so that all members of the public 
my be informed thereof and may arouse 
themselves to the immediate necessity of such 
a law for the safety, security, peace, and 
preservation of the Nation; and it is further 

Resolved, That upon enactment of such 
universal service law the American Legion 
devote its maximum effort to the success of 
its application to the end that out of “equal 
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service for all and special] profit for none” 
America shall derive a new unity of spirit and 
Purpose, a new confidence and consecration, 
which will make our defense impregnable and 
our triumph assured. 

That copies of this resolution be sent to the 
press, to national and department heads of 
the American Legion, and to the Congressmen 
and Senators from the State of Oregon, with 
the request that it be embodied in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 

This resolution dated this 19th day of April 
1942. 

JOSEPH K. CARSON, Jr., 
Department Commander. 

Attest: 

JUNE W. VALIANT, 
Department Adjutant, 


Scout YounG Camp No. 2, 
DEPARTMENT OF OREGON, 
UNITED SPANISH WaR VETERANS, 
Portland, Oreg., April 21, 1942. 

Whereas the experience of our people and 
especially the experience of our armed forces 
in the first World War has established the 
certain belief that should we ever be attacked 
the only just method of defense would be 
through the universal service of all our re- 
sources and manpower, including property, 
capital, labor, and industry along with the 
fighting forces; and 

Whereas the time is now here when our 
lives, liberties, and future well-being are 
certain to be destroyed by the powers of bar- 
barism and we be plunged into the horrors 
of the dark ages unless we offer on the altar 
of our country our lives, possessions, and 
energy without equivocation: Therefore be it 

Resolved by Scout Young Camp No. 2, 
Department of Oregon, United Spanish War 
Veterans in regular meeting assembied this 
21st day of April 1942, That believing in equal 
service for all, with special profit for none, 
we heartily endorse and call for immediate 
application of the principle of universal 
service of all our manpower, property, capital, 
labor, and industry; and be it further 

Resolved, That we petition and pray the 
Congress and our President to enact proper 
laws to establish and enforce a system of 
equal and universal conscription of our re- 
sources mentioned above; and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent our department commander for approval, 
to our national headquarters, and copies be 
sent our delegation in Congress and given 
to the press 

Done in Portland, Oreg., 
April 1942. 


this 21st day of 


C. H. FRANCIs, 
Commander. 
ROBERT CAMPBELL 
Adjutant. 





Supplementary Remarks on H. R. 6885, 
Which Is Vital to Our War Effort 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PHILIP A. TRAYNOR 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 4, 1942 


Mr. TRAYNOR. Mr th 
menhaden industry, which is a fishery 
of very long standing, itself 
with the taking of a species belonging to 
the herring family, which is peculiar to 
the Atlantic coast and which c 
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gates 
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ir great schools along its shores from Vir- 
ginia to Massachusetts during the 
months May to October, inclusive. The 
fish are migratory in nature, originating 
in the Caribbean Sea. 

Menhaden reduction plants are op- 
erated in severa! Atlantic Coast States; 
2 such plants are located in New York, 
2 in the State of New Jersey; 2 in Dela- 
ware: 12 in Virginia; with others located 
in North Caroiina, Georgia, and Florida. 

For the taking of the fish, steam- or 
Diesel-powered fishing vessels are em- 
ployed, which carry seine boats and seines 
by which the fish are captured. The 
raw fish are then transported to the 
various shore reduction plants for con- 
version into fish oil and meal. 

A total of approximately 100 fishing 
vessels are employed at the height of the 

An average of approxi- 
32 plants were in operation over 
the past 5 years. Average production of 


active season. 


maiely 


oil for the same period was approxi- 
mately 5,000,000 gallons, together with 
an average of 45,000 tons of dry-fish 


scrap or meal—both per annum. 

Over a long period of years, this in- 
dustry, although occupying a useful and 
resvected status among the oil and fats 
producers in the United States, has been 
beset ifficulties. These la:gely 
stemmed from marketing conditions 
brought about by the importation of 
competing products. During this time, 
however the trend of use for menhaden 
products, particularly for the oil, has 
progressed toward steadily higher classi- 
fications, for the oil possesses very Many 
valuable characteristics which have been 
continuously developed through the dis- 


with « 


covery of new processes and by bio- 
chemical rest rch, 
Despite the foregoing, neither men- 


haden oil nor meal ordinarily ranked of 
crucial importance in the economy of 
this country because the pre-war oil and 
fat picture was one of superabundance 
and surplus 


United States’ consumption of all oils 


and fats—including butter—for the year 
1939 was approximately 5,000,000 tons. 
Roughly summarized, about two-thirds 


of this quantity went for edible purposes 
such as dil consumption of butter, 
lard, salad and so forth, and into 


shortening preparations, also many other 


miscellaneous uses. The balance was 
principally consumed in the manufac- 
ture of Soap and soap products, paint, 
varnish, linoleum, and other smaller but 


important miscellaneous channels. 


Within t category of oils and fats 
1 for inedible purposes, the United 
States had become habituated to rely 
1 tain imported items of very larg 


nituae Une 


principal of which were 
coconut oil and its copra equivalent, 


p! 

! n annual tonnage of about 
210.000 tor flaxseed, around 350,000 
t ilm oil. about 150.000 tons: tung, 
peril babassu, and oitica oils, repre- 


nting a tal of 150,000 tons: fish-livex 
—for A and D vitamin feeding oil 
purposes—about 35,000 tons, and so 





oils or their oil-bearing equivalent to- 
taling approximately 1,250,000 tons. 

In the light of the above it can readily 
be appreciated that the balance of rela- 
tionship of fats and oils within the 
United States was seriously affected by 
the outbreak of hostilities with Japan, 
because coconut, copra, palm, perilla, 
and tung oils originated in the Far East; 
fish-liver oils came mostly from the 
Scandinavian countries and Japan and 
South American imports were restricted 
by shipping difficulties. The changed 
situation which resulted naturally placed 
a much different aspect upon the rela- 
tive value of menhaden products within 
the scheme of things in the United 
States, fo: menhaden oil contains about 
10 percent crude glycerine and is a rec- 
ognized soap-making material; it also 
is an important factor in paint, varnish, 
and linoleum manufacture, and—when 
fractionated—is used in combination 
with other oils as a leading substitute for 
tung oi], Menhaden oil is also a satis- 
factory replacement for the imported 
liver oils formerly relied upon for their 
vitamin A and D potencies in poultry and 
stock feeds; it also is of specialized value 
in the compounding of quenching, tem- 
pering, and core mixtures. 

Menhaden fish meal, with its high 
protein percentage is of the utmost im- 
portance in the calculation of agricul- 
tural schedules behind lend-lease obli- 
gations, being an absolutely irreplaceable 
nutritional element for use in mixed 
poultry feeds. 

A considerable effort has been put 
forth by the menhaden industry to get 
into position to function at maximum ca- 
pacity this coming season. A great many 
difficulties have retarded the accomplish- 
ment of this purpose. There has inevita- 
bly been tremendous pressure upon the 


War Production Board and _ other 
agencies to concentrate upon direct 


munition production, and the matter of 
oriorities and price control for fisheries 
has to date been treated as a stepchild. 

A serious additional impediment to full 
production, entirely unrelated to war 
conditions, has been allowed to continue 
for many past years. We refer by this to 
certain State legislation—largely of a 
monopolistic and discriminatory char- 
acter—with which the majority of the 
menhaden operators have been obliged to 
contend. 

Although many 





States have passed 
laws regulatory to menhaden fishing 
within their territorial waters, the most 
severe check of this character to the in- 
dustry has resulted from the legislation 
passed in the State of New Jersey 
Owing to the peculiarity of the New 
Jersey coast line and to its great length, 
these State waters are a natural fishing 


ground for the menhaden species. The 
State, however, does not have sufficient 
depth of water anywhere along the coast 


line to permit the establishment of men- 
haden fish reduction plants additionally 
to those located there at present. One 
of these plants is at Port Monmouth near 
Atlantic Highiands and the other is situ- 
ated at Wildwood, N. J. 
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As the existing law stands the ocffect 
is to divide about equally about half of 
sk.ore line of the State between each of 
the above-named plants. The fish laws 
are so carefully written that their 
effect is absolutely to exclude outside 
participation. 

While it is probably the truth that the 
New Jersey status quo allows the favored 
fishermen a certain advantage in their 
own operations over what would prob- 
ably result if a number of outsiders were 
also allowed to fish these waters, it is 
extremely unlikely that such difference 
would be material because the total fish- 
able area within the territorial limits of 
this State is tremendous and would sup- 
port several times the amount of fishing 
to which it can possibly now be subjected 
by the present preferred operators. 

In view of the preceding, H. R. 6885 
was introduced in the United States 
House of Representatives by me on 
March 31, 1942. 

This bill provides that all State laws 
affecting menhaden fishing be super- 
seded for the duration by Federal regu- 
lations to be _ established by the 
President. 

The purpose of this bill is to bring 
about an increase of production—esti- 
mated to be at least 40 percent—on both 
menhaden oil and meal, because these 
products are most urgently required for 
the successful prosecution of the war 
effort. 

H. R. 6885 was brought before the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries of the House of Representa- 
tives for hearing on April 23, 1942. 

When the hearing on H. R. 6885 was 
held on April 23 the apex of the opposi- 
tion was represented by the largest New 
Jersey operator in person, supported by 
certain political henchmen who had been 
instrumental in putting over the New 
Jersey menhaden statutes. No really 
forceful arguments were advanced by 
this opposing interest, as they confined 
themselves mostly to personalities. They 
did, however, apparently succeed in cre- 
ating an atmosphere of doubt in the 
minds of certain of the committee rela- 
tive to the probable increase of produc- 
tion to be anticipated if H. R. 6885 
became law. They also attacked the 
constitutionality of the measure. 

The constitutionality of the act has 
been carefully studied and is held by able 
counsel to be entirely valid within the 
limits of the present emergency acts. In 
any event, there would be no doubt what- 
ever that any litigation as to this point 
would be quashed by any recourse to the 
Supreme Court. 

It would seem from the foregoing that 
this particular case exemplifies very 
clearly the present dangers inherent in 
certain types of interstate barriers. In 
this instance, an important natural re- 
source, which really belongs to the Na- 
tion, is involved. 

There is also no question but that this 
country faces a particularly dangerous 
shortage trend in the specialized cate- 
gories of oils and fats wherein menhaden 
oil is best qualified to substitute. 
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I believe that passage of H. R. 6885 
would furnish the means to substan- 
tially increase the production of men- 
haden products. 

The present issue seems to be between 
the people of the United States and the 
favored .menhaden operators in New 
Jersey. 

There should be no hesitation as to 
the proper answer to such a question. 





Poland—Address of Senator Barkley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. PRENTISS M. BROWN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 4 (legislative day of 
Thursday, April 30), 1942 


Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have published in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the very able 
and concise speech made Saturday, May 
2, 1942, by the majority leader, the senior 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BarkKtey], 
and broadcast by short wave to Poland, 
on the anniversary of the adoption of 
the Polish constitution. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


People of Poland, tomorrow on all the free 
world's tronts, against tyranny or at home 
under the tyrant’s heel, you will mark the 
anniversary of your constitution. That his- 
toric document, only 4 years younger than 
our own Constitution, is imbued with the 
same spirit which inspired your great Kos- 
ciusko and Pulaski to serve the cause of 
American independence. 

This will be the third constitution day 
since our common enemy seized your repub- 
lic to plunder and kill. The acts of these 
God-hating invaders have-shocked the free 
world’s conscience. We have determined to 
put en end to this savagery—to end it for all 
time. 

That is why constitution day this year is 
not the same for you people of Poland as it 
was in 1940 and in 1941. Then a myth of in- 
vincibility protected your brutal Oppressor. 
Then the forces arrayed against Nazi pagan- 
ism had not succeeded in halting it. Then 
the end of your darkest bondage was not in 
sight 

Within the last year all this has changed. 
Where now is the myth of Hitler’s invinci- 
bility? That myth has been buried with mil- 
lions of Germans on the Russian front. That 
myth has been shot down from the skies over 
3ritain and western Europe by the Royal Air 
Force, with the help of your own pilots. 

Politically and economically, too, this Con- 
titution Day sees a magnificent change in 
your outlook. Today the Government and 
the people of Poland are engaged in a great 
partnership with the peoples of the United 
States, of Britain, of Russia, and of more than 
20 other nations. This enterprise is willingly 
undertaken and shared by equals who have 
dedicated their lives and resources to drive 
tyranny and want from the world, and to 
ecure the essential human freedom every- 
where, 

Our forces, with the support of the Amer- 
ican arsenal of democracy, are so superior to 
our enemies’ that there can be no doubt of 
the final outcome. There can be no doubt 








that liberty and independence will be restored 
to the Polish people, whose heroic resistance 
on the home front has stirred every American. 

The Government and people of the United 
States heartily approve of the enlightened 
plans which your Government has prepared 
for free Poland. We know of these through 
the recent visit to Washington of General 
Sikorski, whose wise statesmanship we re- 
spect and admire 

Nov , and until the day of liberation, the 
people of Poland and the people of America 


fight together against our common foe. Po- 
land, the first to resist Hitler, and the 
United States, most recent to enter the 


struggle, have joined forces. We go forward 
under that old Polish battle cry against op- 
pression: “For your freedom and ours.” 





Unity and Freedom of the Press 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ROBERT A. TAFT 


OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 4 (legislative day of 
Thursday, April 30), 1942 


Mr. TAFT. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a speech 
made by me to the American Irish His- 
torical Society at the Biltmore Hotel, 
New York, May 2, 1942, on the subject 
Unity and Freedom of the Press. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Members of the American Irish Historical 
Society, it is a great pleasure to me to come 
to New York from the hectic rush of the 
National Capital to dine and talk with so 
many distinguished Americans of Irish de- 
scent. You have played a tremendously ef- 
fective part in the development of the United 
States of America as we Know it. You par- 
ticipated in the colonization of an unknown 
continent. You fought for the freedom of 
the Colonies in the Revolutionary War. You 
have assisted in every step in that long de- 
velopment which has made the United States 
of America the greatest and potentially most 
powerful Nation in the world today. 

Again you are playing your part in a war 
for freedom, not only for your own freedom, 
10t only for the freedom of your country, 
but for the freedom of the world. American 
Irish are fighting in every American unit, on 
every front, on every continent. We are at 
war with the greatest military nations of the 
world, perhaps the greatest military nations 
of all time. We cannot lose a war against 
that kind of enemy without subjecting our- 
selves to the danger of constant contempt, 
insult, and attack. We cannot lose a war 
against that kind of enemy without con- 
demning the world for years to come to the 
rule of unscrupulous and unmitigated 
violence. 

In the support of the war today there is 
no sectional division, no party division, and 
no division of opinion among the people, ex- 
cept for the lunatic fringe Decem- 
ber 7 there was a fundamental difference of 
opinion with regard to our foreign policy 
There were great public and legislative de- 
bates on the question whether this country 


3efore 


should become involved in war But what- 
ever differences there may have been, we all 
agree today in giving to the President, as 
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Commander in Chief of the Army and Navy, 
our unqualified and aggressive support in the 
prosecution of the war to complete, utter, 
and final military and naval victory We 
will not consider peace short of that victory. 
TH! PEOPLE ARE UNITED 

There are a few people in this country with 
pro-Nazi sentiments who are still trying to 
divide the people into antagonistic gr 
by stirring up class and racial prejudice. 
There are other groups who seem determined 


ups 


to destroy the unity of the country by im- 
pugning the patriotism of every man in pub- 
lic life who opposed our entrance the 


war, particularly if they dare to suggest that 
the conduct of the war can be improved. The 


bitterness and prejudice of this group in try- 


ing to continue the enmities of the prewar, 
period are incredible. Why a desire to remain 
at peace and earlier attempts to prevent war 
are in any way inconsistent with complete 
support of a war in which the country is en- 
gaged it is impossible to state. It is quite 
true that many Republicans were strenu- 
ously opposed to our entering the war, as were 
many Democrats I myself voted against 


measures which tended to make our involve- 
ment in war more likely, and I 1 


am proud of 


that record and would vote exactly the same 
way again. A lot of Irishmen were opposed 
to our entrance into the war, probably a ma- 


jority of them; but there isn’t any question 
where they stand today. They are out to 
lick the Japs and the Nazis. As Thomas Daly 
said in his poem about the peaceable race: 
“*Who says 
birth?’ 
Says little Dan Crone. 
‘Faix, there’s not a more peaceable race 
th’ earth, 
If ye l’ave ’em alone.’” 


xhht 


are fighters be 


that the Irish 


There isn’t any bitterness remaining in the 
Congress of the United States. There, in spite 
of the fact that the bitterest debates occurred 
in its halls there has been complete 
support of the war The best answer 
who are trying to create disunity throughout 
the country was given by Abraham Lincoln in 


unity In 


+ those 





a@ speech which he made in the House of Rep- 
resentatives on July 27, 1848, addressing the 
Democrats with regard to the Mexican War, 
which had been strenuously opposed by Lin- 
coln and the other Whigs He said 

“But the distinction between the cause 
of President Polk in beginning the war and 
the cause of the country, afte. it was begun, 


is a distinction which you Democrats cannot 
perceive 7 * * We Whigs see the dis- 


tinction clearly enough. * * * Gen. Zach- 
ary Taylor, himself, the noblest Roman of 
them all, has 


declared that as a citizen, and 
particularly as a soldier, it is sufficient for 
him to know that his country is at war with 


a foreign nation, to do all in his power to 
bring it to a speedy and honorable termina- 
tion by the most vigorous and ene! 


operations, without inquiry al 
or anything else connected with it.” 


In the fal] of that year Z Taylor 
who had fed American forces t 
Mexico, was elected President of the U1 
States, although he and his party h op- 
posed the entrance of this country into the 
war 

THE VALUE OF MINORITY CRITICISM 

The first purpose of the Republican P 
like the first purpose of the De ( 
Party, like the first purpose of all loyal 
Americans, is as a matter o1 course to sup- 
port every measure which wil! help brirz 
the war to a successful conclusion. But we 
Republicans insist that a two-party 
is just as essential in wartime as in peace- 


time, or more so 





If it were not for the exist- 


ence and ccurage of a min I t 
people would have no real voice in impr 
ing or directing the war effort It is on 
human nature for an adminis 1 tot 
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to conceal its errors and forget them. It is 
only human nature for men who have be- 
come accustomed to certain theories and 
methods to cling tenaciously to those theories 
and methods long after they are antiquated 
and discredited. A minority party can keep 
hammering on the faults which gradually be- 
come af rent; and, even if :t does not se- 





cure legislat ts constructive criticism 
may often ¢ we the whole course of the 
executive government 


Nothing so distinguishes a democratic form 
vernment as the freedom of criticism 
h exists in England, for instance, today, 
does not exist in Germany or Japan. 
only that, I am convinced that in the 











run nothing is so necessary for the 
success of dem C in war. Nothing is 
50 likely to win r for the United Na- 
n Of course, that criticism should not 
give any d or information to the enemy. 
But many propagandists of the administra- 
+3 


day use the argument against criti- 
n 1 give some comfort to the 
enemy to know that there is such criticism 
Of course this argument, carried to its logi- 
cal conclusion, would suppress every vestige 
of criticism and freedom of speech in this 
country I wholly deny it If that com- 
fort makes the enemy feel better for a few 
lays he is welcome to it, so far as I am 
This wer will not be won by 

but by military action. Criticism 
here will do a lot more good by forcing an 








mp! I n efficiency of producing 
war materials and in the efficiency of mili- 
tary action than it will ever do harm by 
giving the Nazis a little temporary encour- 


FIGHTING, NOT PROPAGANDA, WILL WIN THE WAR 
American Society of Newspaper 
Editors 2 weeks ago Mr. MacLeish said: 

It has been frequently said that the real 














battleground of this war is the field of 
American opinion * * * It is true—and 
} one k X t better than our enemies 
i is their ncipal hope that they can 
divid nd confuse and demoralize Amer- 
ica! pinior t the American determina- 
ti t the war tl ugh to an ultimate 
victory v f 
In my opinior is completely 
mistake I a perhaps for a 
Federal offi cl of a propaganda bu- 
reau. Tl not the slightest danger that 
the determination of the American people to 
win the as they have won every other 
war they have ever engaged in, will in any 
\ weak There is even less danger that 
it v weaken through German propaganda. 
We I ( Hitler with words For 
months the Government proceeded on the 
h t s Japa of mak- 
i \ € sand t nd when 
t \ e not ¢ alert 
There y one way to win this war by 
. ! 1 d naval action, the 
s ermination of our soldiers and 
r the irage of our men. No one need 
t ir armies in the field will ever 
m the people at home. The 
er we forget the theory that we can win 
é I the battle of propaganda 
e re C eve compiete 
Ou people é not dis- 
rhey ¢ t need to be cheered up 
ered hey are quiet and deter- 
sking r orde and r work 
Is t for while we forget propa- 
l a nic 1 creation of morale 
Lhe l I a I ne nations 
we M ple y of n ey on it to- 
V here re ] rally scores of publicity 
ir ope Washingto1 today 
Five thousand peop re engaged in hand- 
ing out publicity, spending more than $30,- 
000,000 a year of the Government's money 
There are at least six or seven different pub- 
licity bureaus handing out information on 
aC € alone The Office of Govern- 
m t Beports, under Lowell Mellett, the 
(tt (Arar era eeantatale ears —— 


Division of Information in the Office for 
Emergency Management, Bill Donovan’s Of- 
fice of Coordinator of Information, Nelson 
Rockefeller’s Office of Coordinator of Inter- 
American Affairs, the Army Bureau of Public 
Relations, and the Navy Bureau of Public 
Relations. Then the Office of Facts and Fig- 
ures was set up under Archibald MacLeish to 
coordinate the others, and only succeeded in 
adding one more agency. Reams of essential 
paper, moving-picture films, radio scripts, 
canned speeches, ghost-written magazine ar- 
ticles, touched-up photographs, all prepared 
by high-salaried experts, pour out of Wash- 
ington to give the people a more or less 
highly-colored picture of the Government's 
activities, carefully suppressing, if they can, 
everything that might result in criticism. It 
is propaganda pure and unadulterated 

In my opinion we could and should abolish 
all but two publicity bureaus in Washington 
oday—one to give our correct military in- 
formation, the other to let the people know 
what the Government is asking them to do 
in the way of producing, saving, or otherwise 
assisting. The newspaper reporters of the 
Capital would transmit all the facts about 
the Government in a more impartial and 
exact way than any Government publicity 
agency will ever do 

he emphasis on publicity and artificial 

stimulation of morale today is actually hin- 
dering the war effort Sometimes I think 
that officials are more interested in telling 
the public what they are doing or going to do 
than they are in getting the results. We seem 
to have drifted into a form of government by 
press release. Those who control prices, pri- 
orities, and rationing seem to prefer the most 
inconvenient methods of regulation to shock 
the people into a consciousness of sacrifice 
The whole country in recent years has become 
publicity-minded to a point where it regards 
the announcement of a- program as a job 
already done. Men seem to think that un- 
favorable publicity regarding their plans to 
manufacture airplanes, for example, will in 
some way interfere with the production of 
airplanes. When all the emphasis is on talk, 
and no emphasis on accomplishment, it 
makes the accomplishment a lot slower and 
more uncertain 


a 


CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM AND COOPERATION HAVE 
ACCOMPLISHED RESULTS 


Public criticism, largely voiced through the 
Republican minority, gradually forced a uni- 
fied control of war production under Donald 
Nelsor, a plan oprosed for 2 years hy the 
President. It has finally brought about a uni- 
fication of 14 different housing activiticc into 
1 national housing agency. It has effected 
a complete change in the nature of the Office 
of Civilian Defense It has forced the Presi- 
dent to a comprehensive policy regarding 
waves, prices, and profits to control inflation, 
a policy which would have been much more¢ 
effective if inaugurated 6 months ago 

As yet public comment has had little effect 
on the military and naval effort, because 
Army and Navy activities are still largely 
even from Congress, and they can only 
be judged, after much additional time, by 
their results. Such c however, has 
already had one effect military field 
It has forced an increasing; znition of the 
t importance of the air forces 
Every defeat that we have suffered up to 
t time is due apparently inadequate rec- 

gnition heretofore given to the importance 
of air force by the powers that be. Today 
that condition is being rapidly changed 

Constructive criticism peculiarly the 
function and the duty of the minoritv party 
Unfortunately the active members of the mi- 
nority party have not been consulted on any 
important matter. In spite of this attitude, 
the Republican Representatives in Congress 
have cooperated in legislative policy We 
have worked out tl cessary appropriation 
bills. We have take active part in draft- 


ing and conducting thi h Congress mease- 


secret 
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ures for the control of prices and priorities 
On the various committees Republicans have 
worked hard on bills for defense housing, for 
insurance against bomb raids, and for all 
kinds of other measures incident to Army and 
Navy action. 


WAR THREATENS THE DESTRUCTION OF FREEDOM 


In our effort to protect the freedom of this 
country against aggression from without, we 
are in a situation today where we must be 
constantly on guard against the suppression 
of freedom in the United States itself. Of 
course, many rights must be suspended, many 
privileges must be abandoned, in order that 
the war may be efficiently conducted, but 
there is not the slightest necessity of estab- 
lishing here a form of government which 
destroys freedom from within while our sons 
are battling for freedom throughout the 
world. We should not go one step in the 
modification of individual rights beyond what 
is actually necessary “or the war effort. We 
should not agree to the suspension of rights 
for one moment longer than is absolutely 
necessary. No President has ever had as 
much power at the beginning of a war as 
has President Roosevelt, and no Congress has 
ever been as liberal in the granting of addi- 
tional power to the Executive as has the pres- 
ent Congress in the last 6 months. Unfor- 
tunately the present administration, more 
than any other in the history of the country 
is utterly unscrupulous in its demands for 
more power. Every bili drafted by its smart 
young lawyers is so drafted as to leave the 
executive departments completely unham- 
pered in anything they wish to do. 

There is every reason to believe that many 
Officials of the administration are using the 
war as an excuse for the extension in domes- 
tic affairs of a lot of unsound economic 
panaceas which they could not get Congress 
to approve in time of peace. The Halls of 
Congress are full of plans to extend Federal 
control over education, over local medical 
service, over relief, and over social security 
Hardiy an agency is being set up which does 
not hope that it may continue its activitie: 
into the post-war period, including the Price 
Administration and the Office of Civilian De- 
fense. Plans are being made to replace war 
spending with peace spending, and better 
and bigger deficits than we have ever seen 
before in time of peace. Last week in Wash- 
ington the Attorney General of the United 
States told the American Society of Inter- 
national Law that thought must be given to 
the extent to which war controls must go 
into the post-war period, and suggested that 
international business corporations might ke 
formed, with stock owned by the Government, 
to carry on international trade 

One of the difficult jobs which Members of 
Congress have to do is to qualify measures 
conferring unlimited power, cut them down 
to the real necessities of the present emer- 
gency, and to limit them to the war period 
Otherwise there will be little left to thoss 
civil and individual rights guaranteed by the 
Constitution for which Americans have 
fought since 1776. It is not an easy job and 
it is not popular because the objector is in- 
variably accused of hindering the war effort 

It is my firm conviction that many power 
have been sought for the sake of power ol 
domestic policy, with the war as a mere ex- 
cuse. For example the Social Security Boar« 
has been trying for some time to take ove! 
the unemployment-compensation systems of 
the States, together with large funds that thé 
States have accumulated, and do away with 
the merit-rating system The moment the 
war broke the President demanded from 
every Governor that he turn Over volun- 
tarily the State employment offices, togethe! 
with many employees administering the un- 
employment-compensation system. The Gov- 
ernors unwillingly complied, although it is 
perfectly apparent to me that complete co- 
ordination of employment agencies could 
have been secured without any such arbitrary 
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action. 


Already the expense of operat- 
ing these employment agencies has rapidly 
increased. 

The bill to authorize the President to re- 
arrange agencies and departments in the 
Government included power to transfer the 
functions of the Comptroller of the Treasury 
and the General Accounting Office, set up by 
Yongress to keep Executive spending within 
the limits of the appropriation bills. This 
was one of the attempts made in the old 
reorganization bill which brought about its 
defeat. Only a watchful minority excepted 
the General Accounting Office from the terms 
of the bill But since then, I believe without 
authority, the President has nevertheless 
transferred some of its functions, relating to 
the allowance of claims, to more compliant 
subordinates 

The Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
sought power to create corporations which 
could engage in any and every business, and 
the most strenuous efforts only imposed a 
slight limitation on the powers of Mr. Jesse 
Jones. 

The War Department asked power to req- 
uisition anything and everything that it 
might think desirable for the war effort, in- 
cluding homes and personal belongings. 
Congress limited the power to those things 
needed for the Army and Navy 

We have now a bill before us providing for 
allowances to the families of soldiers, but 
instead of fixing definite schedules, it pro- 
poses that the Federal Security Administra- 
tor be authorized to dole out allowances to 
the families of soldiers in his arbitrary dis- 
cretion. It can easily be seen what a tre- 
mendous political power such discretion 
might give over the millions of families de- 
pendent on the soldiers fighting in foreign 
lands. 

In short, the Members of Congress not only 
must give unlimited support to every 
measure which can in any way contribute to 
the success of the war, but they must work 
out these measures in such a way that they 
do not deprive the people unnecessarily of 
their constitutional rights, and do not im- 
pose upon them indirectly policies which 
they have shown their intention to reject. 


FREEDOM OF SPEECH IS THE KEYSTONE TO 
INDIVIDUAL LIBERTY 


But I believe more important than any 
other cervice that Congress can render is the 
defense of freedom of speech and of the 
press, for upon the preservation of that right 
depends nearly every other individual right 
declared in the Bill of Rights. If the press 
and the operation of free opinion can be 
shackled, there can no longer be effective 
opposition to the suppression of every other 
right, even of individual liberty itself. The 
conception of total war as promulgated by 
Mr. Hitler has been swallowed whole by these 
American totalitarians. Some of them think 
that the war makes the President an abso- 
lute dictator without legislation. I heard 
only this week a prominent officer of the 
Government assert that the President, as 
Commander in Chief, could force into the 
Army a laborer not subject to draft under 
the terms of the Selective Service Act, if he 
refused to abide by e decision of the National 
War Labor Board. My own opinion is that 
if the theories of these intellectuals are 
adopted, it will make our war effort in the 
end very much less productive and less effec- 
ive instead of assisting it. The strength of 
the American people will not be increased 
by any attempt to ape Mr. Hitler. 

The propaganda bureaus in the adminis- 
tration seem determined to 
expression of all individual opinion 
could fall in the class of critical comment 
Even Byron Price, Director of Censorship, a 
moderate newspaperman, 
before the Associated Press, 
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in his address 


seemed to feel 








that the American press should make itself 
exclusively a part of the war effort It 
10uld print only what promises to b 
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success to the war effort and apparently 
should not induige in individual opinion at 
all. If the principles advocated by these 
bureaus, including the Office of Facts and 
Figures, are adopted, no-voice can longer be 
raised in this country except to proclaim 
what the administration in Washington con- 
siders helpful to the war. 

The Government correctly warns the press 
of the danger of Axis propaganda Every 
newspaper may well emphasize this warning 
to its readers, though personally I do not 
think the American people can be fooled for 
&® moment by foreign agents. If they are 
going to be affected by propaganda, our own 
Government certainly has 10 times the fa- 
cilities which the Axis has and 100 times the 
confidence of the people. 

For the present the Government disavows 
any attempt to take legal action against 
critics except when they violate the law of 
sedition or of treason But Mr. MacLeish 
appealed to the newspapers of this country 
to attack any so-called defeatist critic so 
bitterly as to silence him. He proposes in 
effect a suppression of critics, who admittedly 
do not violate the sedition law, by a species 
of lynch law. If a man does violate the law 
of sedition, as some have, he should be prose- 
cuted by the Government; but if the Gov- 
ernment does not consider him guilty of 
sedition or treason, it is outrageous to urge 
the newspapers of the country to call him a 
traitor. 

I see no reason why a man should not 
express his individual opinion with regard to 
the proper method of defending this coun- 
try, with regard to the places where our troops 
should be used, and with regard to their 
chances of success in those fields. I would 
not do so myself, because my belief is that 
I don’t know much about it, and that it is 
a matter to be left entirely to the skill and 
judgment of the military and naval authori- 
ties. But I believe the right to express 
opinions of this kind, even if they are critical 
of the conduct of the war or even defeatist, 
is essential to the preservation of freedom in 
the United States. It is the function of the 
press which disagrees with critics and de- 
featists to answer their arguments and an- 
swer them with force and conviction. It is 
not its function to call names and make 
traitors out of patriotic Americans. It is not 
its function to conduct or assist smear cam- 
paigns In my opinion, there has never 
been a time when there was such a deliber- 
ate drive to suppress freedom of Opinion, 
inspired partly by fanaticism and partly by 
policy. Congress is the last forum of free 
opinion, but if it ever becomes the only 
forum, it will not long itself survive 

You and I may not agree with some fea- 
tures of the British form of government. But 
how different is the attitude toward freedom 
of speech on the part of the British people! 
Within a few miles of an overwhelming Ger- 
man Army, in infinitely greater danger than 
is this country, they feel that free expression 
of the most malcontent and incorrect opin- 


ion is no hindrance to the war effort. Only 
this week Sir Norman Birkett, judge of the 
King’s Bench Division of the English High 


Court of Justice, told a press confer 

Washington that the British people would 
never relinquish honest criticism of the gov- 
ernment’s conduct of the war. He pointed 
out that, of course, Fascist and Bund publica- 
tions were promptly suppressed as they are 
being suppressed in this country, but that 
when suppression of the London Daily Mirror 
was recently threatened there was a 


ence in 





great 





outcry on the ground that suppression would 
be antidemocratic, ruthle 1d l ratic 
He said, “The British people belie’ v 

must allow all expressions of opini for 
in the end the truth will out.” 

Regardless of our hopes, we must prepare 
for a five years’ war. I am « vinced that 
whatever may happen to the nations allied 
with us, the American people will build up 
an Army and a Navy and an Air For and a 
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merchant fleet which will conquer German y 
and Japan. But let us not unde! I 

task. Let us not think we are 

by talking about it. Let us determine now to 
maintain the basic freedoms on whi l 
democratic people can succeed in peace or in 
war. Let us prepare to sacrifi our luxur 
our necessities if need be, bu all, our 
prejudices and bitterness ¢ I oth 
Americans. 





Address by Mr. George Depasta, Minister- 
Counselor of Greece 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DENNIS CHAVEZ 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 4 (legislative day of 
Thursday, April 30), 1942 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed ‘n 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
by Mr. George Depasta, Minister-Coun- 
selor of Greece, on March 23, 1942, on the 
occasion of the biennial banquet of the 
Order of Ahepa. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Reconrp, 
as follows: 

Mr. Toastmaster, Your Grace, distinguished 
guests, ladies, and gentlemen, I am happy to 
attend for the second time this biennial 
symposium of the Ahepa, and happier be- 
cause this year it happens to coinci ¥ 
thi anniversary of Greek ind 
which falls 2 days hence, on i 
view of the present unfortunate conditions 





prevailing in my country the o ion is 
fraught with the utmost significance 

His Majesty, the King of Greex ve voi 
to the sentiments of all the Greek people fo! 
the real sympathy permeating Ameri for 
our martyred nation when in a m ze } 
expressed his thankfulness and appreciation 
to the President. And Mr. Roosevelt’s reply 
is most gratifying and gives our people added 


strength to remain unyielding to t end and 
to endure sufferings—our pres 
God knows subjects the spiri 


most severe test. There is sucl thing 
an unconquerable spirit, howev I i 
a philosophy of 3,000 years procl 

the world that life without f1 lom 


another form of death 
Greece has always enjoyed a 


relationship with Ameri ncee L é 
“A Century of Friendship” would be m 
appropriate in depicting e relat 
two nations since the rejuvenation of Gree 
It has been a relationship of mutu 
and attachment, due undoubtedly to t in- 
questioned similarity in the b i patter 
in the life of the two nations A ica 
freely and magnanim ly 
mother—and the latter was i 
appreciation 

Americans like Webster and ¢ y ot 
intellectual giants spoke eloqus f 
ceuse of Greece. Dr. Howe, Jal M 
mention a few, fought Greek 
ence on Greek soil and some 
claim the azure-tinted ski« f He 
sheltering canopy of their pern 
Monroe in his message to ¢ 
+} ¢ + ¥ ¢ 


its place among the 
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that Americans subscribe to the thought that 
Greece has fulfilled all the expectations of 
the civilized world, and they do not wish to 
see the decimation of a people who, having 
a rendezvous with death at the crossroads 
of civilization, kept their troth even unto 
death 

It is tautology for me to say to this assembly 
that democracy and democratic institutions 
had their origin in ancient Greece. It may 
not be inapropos, however, to reflect that 
those concepts of self-government and that 
way of life which are associated with Amer- 
ica were also priceless heritage of new 


tne 








Greece when it regained its independence over 
a century ag It is also pertinent to recall 
that then, as now, America gave to struggling 
Greece moral and material assistance 
As in the } Greeks fought for their in- 
dependence, so in 1941, valuing that free- 
dom more than life itself, they determined 
t nd their ground against two powerful 
empires—they fought bravely then and won 
their independence They fought gallantly 
now, and have not lost their freedom No; 
they have not lost it, their spirit is indomit- 
able and invincible, and America is in the fray. 
So we continue fighting though we know the 
bure¢ is he y but we know too that the 
cal! of duty is greater. The responsibility of 
p ng on t ur children a glorious heri- 
ta Imit nd cannot be shirked 
hav ed that the price of freedom 
is dear. Words alone are the least service we 
cal ive to the cau of free men. Dede far 
beyond wor eci the issue. The Greeks 
I esl re not lacking in their 
concept of vah nd are fully aware of the 
exacting dem f an ideal which is their 


na notrimony. 


Thus they demon- 


ited when they stood up against two of the 
A P Ss, ¢ mined that it was best to 
die fighting upon their feet than to live 
¢ hed u heir kn¢ And that de- 

\ ture to believe, was not with- 
out signific ce to the entire course of the 
c test. Int struggle they showed a con- 
tempt of < h and exhibited undaunted 
courage and determination worthy the tradi- 
tk [ elr S 

The st Gre I only upset the 
plans of Hitler; it gave encouragement to 
the her small friendly nations and shat- 
‘ f vincibility arrogated to 
himself by the minor partner of the Axis. 

It i rue that since the occupation of 
Greece the Greek people are enduring hard- 
Ships beyond the power of words to describe 

The American Red Cross has been the ever- 
r t angel of mercy in the midst of un- 
bridled violence, of holesale destruction of 
human values and human lives. And it con- 
t ] of human suffering. 














T Gre ind the Greek people are 

uly efu t help it has brought to 
the! ! tl is services it is still ren- 
d Ar An Red Cross is 
tri eprese ! n of America 
al x! s f rican way of 
life. 1 1 of course, indebted to 
An U 

In this connection I am happy to attest 
th the nou response f the 
A call Greek 
Ww iy forever of the 

pub- 
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tors in raising funds for the cause of Greek 
war relief. 

More than that, for the past 20 years, the 
Ahepans have been ambassadors of good will, 
interpreters and eremplars of that kindred 
spirit which links in bonds of perpetual at- 
tachment their mother country with America 
who adopted them. 

In conclusion let me say that what Greece 
has done for the common cause is an epic 
engraved forever in the hearts of men. 

The impact of America’s entry into the 
war is now beginning to be felt. With 
America’s incomparable spiritual, moral, and 
material resources, all mobilized against the 
aggressors, we have every reason to believe 
that the cause of dignity of man has not 
been lost, nor that Greece and the other 
small nations have irrevocably lost their na- 
tional existence. 

Our common 
triumph 


cause is just. It shall 





W. P. A. and National Defense in the 
Pacific Northwest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES H. LEAVY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 4, 1942 


Mr. LEAVY. Mr. Speaker, the Work 
Projects Administration, under the direc- 
tion of George R. Stuntz, State Work 
Projects administrator in the State of 
Washington, is completing one of the 
greatest projects of its kind in the Na- 
tion. 

With the war effort came an un- 
dreamed of demand for the se of elec- 
trical energy for war production, particu- 
larly in the production of light metals 
for airplane construction Great sup- 
plies of electricity were required imme- 
diately. The one place in the Nation 
where large blocks of firm power could 
rapidly be brought into use was at the 
Grand Coulee and Bonneville Dams. In 
order that this power might be trans- 
ported from the point of generation to 
the aluminum and magnesium plants and 
other war projects it became necessary 
to undertake, on an unprecedented scale, 
transmission-line construction over the 
Cascade Mountains through some of the 


heaviest timber growth on the North 
American Continent and across vast 
stretches of sagebrush land. The man 


labor required for this mighty task has 
been and is enormous. . 

The contribution which has been and 
is being made by the W. P. A. is most re- 
vealing. The severest critic of this great 
work-relief agency certainly cannot find 
fault with the magnificent record of per- 
formance as indicated by the following 
statement from State Administrator 
George R. Stuntz, which follows: 








WP. A. PERFORMS DIFFICULT TASK OF CLEAR- 
ING BONNEVILLE-GRAND COULEE TRANSMIS- 
SION LINE RIGHTS-OF-WAyY—A 560-MILE 

BB 150 to 350 Feet WIDE, CLEARED FOR 
Towr CARRYIN POWER FROM 
BONNEVILLE AND GRAND COULEE DAMS TO 

I NORTHWEST AREA 
The estimates of power needs for national 
defense purposes in the Pacific Northwest 
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indicate a requirement which will tax the 
maximum output of both the Bonneville and 
Grand Coulee Dams, said George R. Stuntz, 
State Work Projects administrator. 

In order to get the power from the dams 
to the war industries to be served in this 
area, an extensive transmission system is 
being constructed. This consists primarily of 
a 230,000-volt, double steel tower transmis- 
sion line, extending from Vancouver to the 
substation at Covington, and from the Cov- 
ington substation to the Grand Coulee Dam, 
and from the Grand Coulee Dam back to the 
Bonneville station, including necessary sub- 
stations, feeder lines and interconnections, 
covering the entire Northwest area. 


FOUR GREAT TRANSMISSION LINES 


Four transmission lines running out of the 
Bonneville substation at Vancouver, Wash- 
ington, form the circuit for the transmission 
of power covering almost the entire State. 
Starting at the Bonneville Dam in Skamania 
County, about 32 miles east of Vancouver, 
one line follows an easterly and north- 
easterly direction by Yakima County to 


Grand Coulee, a distance of 232 miles. The 
Vancouver-Aberdeen line starts at the 
Bonneville Dam, thence west to Vancouver 


and northwest to Aberdeen and Grays Har- 
bor County, a distance of approximately 127 
miles. The Vancouver line starts at Van- 
couver, runs south to the Columbia River, 
a distance of approximately 3 miles, from 
where it extends to the Oregon side, sup- 
plying energy to communities and industries 
of that State. Another line extends from 
Chehalis in Lewis County and runs north- 
easterly to the substation at Covington, in 
King County, a distance of about 70 miles. 
From Covington a fifth line runs across the 
Cascade Range to the Columbia River, con- 
necting with the Grand Coulee Dam, a dis- 
tance of 183 miles 

Much of the territory ccvered by the trans- 
mission lines is through heavily timbered 
areas and mountainous terrain which neces- 
Sitates clearing of rights-of-way, 150 to 300 
feet wide over a considerable stretch of the 
transmission-line area. The difficult task of 
clearing these rights-of-way lines was dele- 
gated to the Work Projects Administration. 
The Bonneville Power Administration, spon- 
sor of the project, negotiated with land own- 
ers along the rights-of-way for the land to be 
cleared for the transmission lines and sub- 
station sites Approximately 439 miles of 150- 
to-300-foot wide rights-of-way were cleared 
on the four transmission lines run~ ’ 1g out of 
the Bonneville substations at Vancouver, 
involving 13,300 acres of clearing. 

Four hundred seventy-six miles of service 
and maintenance roads, including 10,330 lineal 
feet of culverts and timber bridges were con- 
structed and 287 power sites cleared, grubbed, 
and excavated. More than 100 acres were 
cleared, grubbed, and leveled for substation 
sites 

The Work Projects Administration expended 
a total of $2,377,423 in the clearing of these 
four lines, mostly for labor, to which the 
sponsor, the Bonneville Administration, added 
$598,509 for material and equipment. 

BONNEVILLE-YAKIMA-GRAND COULEE LINE 

On the Bonneville-Yakima-Grand Coulee 
line, Work Projects Administration crews in 
some sections worked from three large camps 
which accommodated large crews remote from 
towns and cities while other crews were drawn 
from nearby counties. More than 2,500 men 
were assigned to the clearing of the rights-of- 
way transmission lines throughout the entire 
system. Over more than 280 miles of trans- 
mission line clearing the men worked in very 
mountainous areas. A great deal of work was 





done by hand labor. Clearing operations were 
especially difficult owing tc the large amount 
of old growth, snags, and windfalls en- 
countered; some of the es being 6 feet in 








diameter. Especial diffic 


i 


ty was encountered 
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in removing down logs which remained as the | 
result of logging methods used in old days, 
leaving timber not wanted lying on the 
ground. Wherever possible machine logging 
was done with “cats” equipped with the neces- 
sary logging tackle. Logging engines, drag 
lines, motor patrols, gas shovels, and rock 
crushers for the construction of maintenance 
roads were some of the equipment employed | 
in the clearing of the transmission line rights- | 
of-way. 

Approximately 80 man-haul trucks were 
used to transport men and equipment to the 
clearing operations which, in some cases, 
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WORK PROJECTS ADMINISTRATION HAS A FINB tory of the world, but this time we are 

RECORD ON PROJECT determined that the distribution of wealt 
Because of the vital need for power in the | ee er Lee De Re Tae Mens etter thks 
| 





defense industries this project has been ex- | War than before. Nor can anyone, no mat- 

empted from the provision as to hours of | ter what his income, demand a profit f 

work and has been designated by the Army the war. We know that millions of out 

as essential to national defense. Work Proj- boys are being sent to hardship and perhaps 

ects Administration crews are working 8 hours | tO death in the defense of the u 

per day, 6 days per week to complete clearing | im defense of the way of life which we have 
| at 
} 





the rights-of-way as quickly as possible built up in America [Those who stay 
The Work Projects Administration has | Home cannot reasonably ask that they b 

taken @ prominent part in the power develop- | Telieved of all sacrifice 

| ment of the Columbia River, said Stuntz. But the relative burden is still difficult to 

During the past 4 years from 4,000 to 6,000 | determine. In order that there may be n 


had to travel a considerable distance through | a> ; ative , ae + 
: : : 6" | men from Work Projects Administration rolls | Profit, speculative or otherwise, it is neces- 
mountainous regions over which the men : : @ 1 sarv to nt the inflation of price 
] y ; : have been engaged in clearing the Grand |, S@ry to prevent the ination of price I 
were clearing the lines. Burning opera- 2 are wder that the burden of rifi a 
Coulee reservoir, the transmission rights-of- order that the burden of sacrifice 1 
tions were extremely hazardous and added ' 4 fairly distributed, and in order t vent 
precautions were taken to prevent fire from way lines flowing out of the Bonneville sub- airly aistributed, and in ¢ I preven 
i station, and the rights-of-way for the Seattle inflation, it is agreed that we must control 


i i -of-ws I i y “ ; ay stabili wisad' wate a cine 
jumping ‘the right-of-way end burning valu power project on the Skagit. Events of the | and stabilize prices, wag and busine 





é imbe lon he transmission-line | eamingcs a ie . ae . ’ 
pen ’ pa at tee ; omen past few months have placed these land- earnings. The farmer and other p el 
€ € . . 7 ; + a wealatinye - y 
. 5 clearin rojects a n > most important cannot object to a regulation of pri Tl 
In acquiring the rights-of-way, some of € projects among the most im} mo cee ‘kman c: i aieten® 4, : 3 ¢ 
c : . in the entire country. } Workman cannot object to a regula n 
the landowners reserved the right to timber ? ‘ 


To facilitate our war efforts there must be | Wages. The businessman cannot ol 
power to run our factories and shipyards. | Tegulation of earnings. Furt! 
Transmission lines are needed to convey this | Ot in the interest of any ¢ 
hydroelectric power which is already con- | OPjection. The country as a wl 
tributing materially to the needs of the | Suffer a reduction in its standard of livi 
national defense program. because of the diversion intc war of so m1 
The backwaters of the great Coulee Dam | 2Ormal civillan ae The country a 
lines were also removed. | reservoir will also provide for irrigation and aa ee ne by rising prices, 
Camps constructed for the accommodation | flood control and for new avenues of inland | “6 “= . tes me 8 at a7 — gi 
of crew 3i ‘ | transportation which will contribute ma- | % improve its own conditions by 
of crews were designed to accommodate 250 ~— mere 1 aa aiel wages, prices, or earnings will defeat its 
men each. They were thoroughly modern, terially to the full development of the entire | purpose, because inflation will inevitably re- 


cut from the right-of-way. In such cases 
the timber was cut into 16- to 32-foot lengths | 
by Work Projects Adn.inistration crews and 
piled along the clearing. All other timber, | 





brush, and snags were piled and burned. 
Dangerous trees along the rights-of-way which 
might fall and cause destruction to the power 





equipped with plumbing, electric lights, | Northwest. | sult in nullifying the gains which it } 
weirs mess hall, hospital, and other con- | sins ieeessmaiaiaiaalibainiiii | sought. There is no way in which tl 
vez.iences. | | eration can escape the burden of the war 
In addition to the four lines running out | Ww Pri d Profi a Se i aaa a einai 
of the Bonneville substation, a 100-foot ages, Prices, and Fronts | a 


Granting that the Government must con- 
trol and stabilize prices, wages, and earnings, 
however, it is extremely difficult to do so with 


right-of-way running from Covington in a 
southwesterly direction to the east boundary 
line of the city of Tacoma connects with 
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the Tacoma hydroelectric plant. Another OF fairness and justice. The considerations af- 
line was cleared out of Covington to con- | nr fecting each one of these three elements are 
"e | 1j , ar ~+ } , ‘ 
nect with the Skagit line, the Seattle hydro- | HON. ROBERT A. TAFT different. Each one must be handled in ¢ 
power plant, thus connecting two huge city- | OF OHIO different manner and on different principles 
owned power piants with Bonneville for the We hear today the cry “freeze everything 
distribution of power and light in the west IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES How do you do it? No matter what date you 


part of the State. , i j choose, you find a tremendous in 
: Monday, May 4 (legislative day o that date. Will vou prohibit evs 
n . J . + , f Gs € f at l i prohibit eve! 
LINE CROSSES THE ae: CASCADE MOT MEAINE Thursday, April 30), 1942 Seis tucetibenate 4x: wiephoyee’s 5 paras, 
Approximately 1,030 Work Projects Admin- | ter how efficient he has proved himself to be, 
istration workers, representing every county Mr.TAFT. Mr. President,I as!: unan- | no matter how much more work he may be 
in the State, are now engaged in clearing the | imous consent to have inserted in the | doing? Will you freeze the wage rate, or 
ear ae line from Renton aan Appendix of the Recorp a statement I the weekly earnings? If you are seeking to 
“asceade Rang s , s vil : Ken . p 
: ; ‘ ‘eg y 7agAc pHrices. ¢ yrevent at , yo \ tré > the weekly 
Cascade Range to a point south of oc i ees a d prevent inflation. you mu reeze t - 7 
nave made regarding wages, prices, an : 





Island on the east bank of the Columbia fits earnings, but surely that would be :prac- 
River, a distance of 117 miles, making a total | PYorits. rea tical and unfair. Will vou except wages 

f over 560 miles of transmission-line ciear- There being no objection, the statement industties where the ware rate has been un- 
ng for the entire circuit. ‘ was ordered to be printed in the REcoRD, | quiy depressed? Will you h the: farmer 

The line crosses the Cascades at Stampede as follows: down to prices which were admitted | 
Pass whe > ainsides an ep | ‘ ‘ } inte ani ine with indiuet? vient ) 
=a where ee ae — ae . see The most important and difficult task unfair and out of line with indust1 price 
rav s ; rere 7} arge > nemic , an : : : - the ‘ -% ? wor fy y 17047 ar? 
ee rere - before Congress is to distribute fairly the | On what basis will you freeze busil \- 


fir trees > clearing extremely hazardous. | : ; ‘ Seana 73} as Sanit eerie. $3 
trees, make Clear ng extremely hazardovu tremendous. burden which the war will | ings? Will you limit earnings 
In places the transmission line reacnes an 


impose on all of us, on the workman, on the amount earned in 1940, or 194 





elevation of 5,600 fest, On some of the steep | farmer, on the small-salary earner, on the | Of previous years? A fixed d 
pes it is necessary to build barricades above | (14); business man, on the man or woman | ing in dealing with ear ( 

the man to keep rocks from PORT aawe living on the savings of a lifetime, and on limit return on capital inv 

upon them while they are clearing the higher-income groups. This country as | at what rate? Will thi e ol 
Work involved in the clearing of this right- a whole will suffer a 30-percent reduction in after taxes? The freezing of 1 will 


f-way includes the clearing of 3,024 addi- 
tional acres, grubbing and leveling for 531 


the standard of living. Everyone will have be met by a demand from t 


tower sites for steel towers ranging in height 
from 42 to 72 feet, and the construction of 
approximately 125 miies of access and “cat” 
roads 

Three camps, housing from 250 to 400 men, 
have been established to facilitate clearing 
of the rights-of-way through this mountain- 
jus and sparsely settled region. These are 
Camp Kangley, in King County, another 
camp at Easton, and another at Lester in the 


to give up some things that he has come to 
expect as a matter oi course 

The most important single measure in the 
distribution of that burden is the system 
of taxation, which is now being considered 
in the House of Representatives and will 
reach us in a few weeks. But underlying the 
tax system is the control of prices, wages, 
and business earnings, which is now before 
us and in which the entire people have such 


satisfaction 
few of the questio 
freeze order ¥ 
to produce 


and millions of employe 


an exceptit 


will deal wi 


ao so ini 


id strike 


ns. I bel 
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unlimited 


field, in the 


nings field. 


heart of the Cascades. . een oe PRICE CONTROL AND 

Deep snow and cold has made clearing on WO ONE SHALL PROFIT FROM THE WAR In my opinion, each of th 
the steep hillsides a difficult undertaking There is one principle, I believe, o. which should be dealt with separately - 
Burning operations have been made difficult all can agree—that no person shall come out tifically but with certain underlyi: prin- 
owing to black-out orders which necessitates of this war better than he went in; no per- | ciples in mind. We h 


burning trees and brush in small piles so 


son shall profit from the war. War profiteers price-control bill whicl 
there will be no fires showing at night. 1 tl trat 


; have emerged from every past war in the his- trator full power to fix 
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limitations farm commodities. That 
bill, in my opinion, has been effective and 
can be made increasingly effective. If we are 
going to assume the responsibility of fixing 
prices, it seems to me right that farm prices 
should be fixed at parity. This Congress 
has declared over and over again that parity 
represents the proper relationship between 
farm prices and industrial prices Once we 
assume the burden of fixing prices, surely we 
must recognize that relationship The farm 
industry has been a depressed industry. But 
I question the wisdom of the 110-percent 
limit which we placed in the bill, and I cer- 
tainly object to trying to change the whole 
basis of parity in the midst of war. 


ac Tt! 
as 


WAGE CONTROJ, NECESSARY 

On the subject of wages, the administra- 
tion has declared no policy whatever as to 
wage Only Congress has had the 
courage to lay down in the Price Control Act 
a general instruction to all the various Gov- 
ernment departments dealing with wages that 
they shouid endeavor to stabilize wages in 
accordance with the general level of prices 
established under the Price Control Act. But 
Congress has established no machinery to 
bring about that result. There is nothing 
to prevent an employer increasing volun- 
tarily the wages of his men to any extent he 
sees fit, and in view of the wide prevalence of 
cost-plus contracts there is not much incen- 
tive to prevent inflation in the wage rate 

Wages do not increase as rapidly as prices, 
and there is little evidence of any dangerous 
increase in wage rates since the war began 
There has been a steady increase in the 
ve ye hours worked and in the average 


increases 


rag 








weekly earnings, but it is not likely that the 
average wage rate has increased more than 
one-half of 1 percent a month. This has 
been supplemented by the fact that a good 





deal of the longer workweek is compensated 

time and a half for overtime, so that there 
is an increas about 1 percent a month 
in average hourly earning This in itself is 
not alarming unless it gets beyond control 
To prevent that I believe Congress should 
now adopt legislation definitely requiring 
that all collective-bargaining agreements be- 
tween employers and employees be contin- 
gent upon their approval by the War Labor 
soard, or by a wage board to be established. 
Such a board should be instructed to stabilize 
wages as far as possible, authorizing increases 


to increases in the cost of 
living, or in industries or individual cases 


res have been depressed below the 














general level of wages paid. Such legislation 
would serve two purposes. It would provide 
det rd for wage arbitration, and 
thereby ( f tl prolific causes of 
indus It would check inflation 
in ges I prices 
UNNECI Y NOW TO REPEAL 40-HOUR WEEK 
I shou not be in favor at this time of 
fying the 40-hour-week law unless it 
( be dor with the voluntary consent of 
l It is doubtful whether men in war 
istry uc werk more than 48 hours, 
i under the present time-and-a-half pro- 
1 means ly an increase of 8 per- 
c n we wage The repeal of the 
would ur btedly result in demands 
I mper r ncrease in wage rates, 
which would have to be met On the other 
! 1e may well come when the 
land o1 ir manpower will require even 
! t 48 hours’ work in war industry and 
« liar k Then we may have 
t change the law I believe the iabor 
ul l I ler serious!y the modifi- 
Ci n of the 40-h week, either by length- 
en the hour r cutting the overtime 
rate in half Overtime has a certain ad- 
val ge n pr C a re incentive for 
v I pn continuously on 





PROFIT CONTROL—-90 PERCENT ON EXCESS 
PROFITS 


With regard to the limitation of profits, 
Congress has already taken substantial meas- 
ures to reduce profits, and yet there have 
been some recent outrageous examples show- 
ing that these limitations have not been 
sufficiently effective I believe there is a 
confusion in the use of the term “profits.” 
A reasonable and customary return on money 


saved and invested in business is not a 
profit in the business sense. Millions of 
people have saved money in the United 


States and invested that money in business 
enterprises, usually in the stocks of corpo- 
rations. A reasonable return of 5 percent 
on such savings is certainly not a profit. 
If a man, instead of blowing in his whole 
income puts aside something every year so 
that he may retire live out his life 
without asking for public charity he cer- 
tainly cannot be accused of profiteering be- 
cause he asks for a 5-percent return on money 
invested in business. I don’t believe there 
is any popular demand for a limitation of 
that kind of income. The man to whom 
I have referred is just as much entitled to 
an income from business as is the man 
who is working in the business itself. 
The kind of profits which we want to get 
at are excess profits resulting from the war 
or from the war activity. My own opinion 
is that there should be a very reasonable 
tax on normal profits, and a tax of 90 per- 
cent or even 100 percent on all excess profits. 
It may be well to make it 90 percent so 
that there is a small incentive to every 
business manager to hold down costs and 
reduce the Government’s expense in order 
to secure the 10 percent which would be left 
with the business. Again incentive is a 
proper and natural policy No matter how 
conscientious and patriotic a man may be, 
he likes to see that conscientiousness and 
patriotism recognized In the Army itself 
promotion with increased pay is an incentive, 
recognition of bravery by citation is an in- 
No 


anc 


centive. one can say that it is an im- 
proper consideration. 
The policy which I have suggested for 


dealing with prices, wages, and profits is not 
so sensational as the policy of freezing every- 
thing and imposing arbitrary ceilings, but 
it has the great advantage of being fair to 
everybody. If properly administered, it can 
eliminate hard feeling and disunity. It isn’t 
quite so easy in the beginning, but it is a 
lot easier in the end 

INFLATION 


IS BEING CONTROLLED 


There have been some sensational state- 
ments that we are losing the battle against 
inflation. I cannot find the slightest evi- 
dence to support that claim. The cost of 
living has gone up 2 percent from October 
15, 1941, to February 15, 1942, about one-half 
of 1 percent a month. Wholesale prices in 
the same period went up about 1 percent 
a month There is every reason to think 
that as the prices of farm commodities reach 
the fioor provided in the price control bill, 


this increase will be greatly retarded. 
Frankly, if the cost of living can be held 
to an increase of 10 percent for the first 


year of the war and 6 percent for the second, 
I believe we will have conquered the danger 
of inflation, and that with a proper tax 
and borrowing policy there will be little 
further increase thereafter. The inflation of 
prices which we the World War 
amounted to at least 100 percent. The Food 
Administration fixed of wheat at 


saw in 


the pi 


ice 


$2.50 a bushel instead of the parity price of 
$1.15 today. I believe that a reasonable in- 
crease in prices and wages is necessary in 
order to even out the inequalities. Further- 
more, the Price Administrator must have 
some leeway in raising prices to secure in- 


creased production, particularly in specialized 
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agricultural and mineral fields. A general 
ceiling over everything is the most unscien- 
tific, unfair, and unwise, and I believe ulti- 
mately unworkable plan that anyone can 
suggest for price, wage, and profit control. 


DRAFTING EVERYTHING AND EVERYBODY WILL 
LOSE THE WAR 


The policy that I propose, furthermore, is 
at direct variance with the loose talk about 
drafting everything and everybody. We have 
to draft men to secure an army Of seven or 
eight million men. In my opinion we do 
not have to do it to secure completely co- 
operative civilian effort. Such a conscrip- 
tion of everything and everybody would be 
a denial of the whole theory of democracy, 
and the adoption of a totalitarian state. It 
is said that it would be only temporary, but 
I doubt it. I believe in the volunteer sys- 
tem. I believe we can get all the men and 
women that are available to work in war in- 
dustry. I believe we can retain a system of 
private enterprise, limiting the incentive so 
as to prevent abuse of extraordinary condi- 
tions produced by the war, but retaining 
enough incentive to work hand in hand with 
patriotism in producing the best results. We 
are fighting to restore freedom to the world. 
There is no reason I know of why we should 
give up freedom at home to produce that re- 
sult. As far as production is concerned, I 
am confident that the American people, 
being what they are, will produce a good 
deal more under a free, volunteer system 
than they ever will if ordered to work by 
some bureaucratic chief in Washington. 

Of course it’s easier and more sensational 
for a bureau here to issue general orders 
freezing this, shutting down all plants, mov- 
ing men out of their homes to new factories, 
rationing everything in sight, but it isn’t 
necessary or wise. There is no reason why 
the job can’t be done within the limits of 
our constitutional freedom, within the limits 
of the free-enterprise system. It takes more 
brains, it takes more skill, it takes more sense 
of justice, it takes a sincere belief in dem- 
ocratic processes, but it is the American way, 
and it is the way that will lead to a success 
in war and peace which cannot be equaled by 
Hitler or by Mussolini or Stalin with all their 
unlimited arbitrary power. 





Matthew Lyon’s Vote Made Jefferson 
President 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 4, 1942 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, I rise 
today in defense of an honor that has 
unquestionably belonged to my native 
State, for more than 140 years—that it, 
as the ninth State voting for Thcmas 
Jefferson, determined that he and not 
Aaron Burr should be the third President 
of the United States—and in defense of 
the unique distinction held by my illus- 
trious and picturesque predecessor in 
Congress, Matthew Lyon, that it was he 
whose individual vote decided the elec- 
tion, after one of the bitterest fights in 
all the history of American politics. 

The reading public was recently told 


to “believe it or not” that it was 








Representative William C. C. Claiborne, 
of Tennessee, whose single vote elected 
Jefferson. You must not believe it, be- 
cause it is not the truth. Representative 
Claiborne was an outstanding statesman, 
but the annals of Congress covering that 
day, Tuesday, February 17, 1801, when 
on the thirty-sixth ballot, after day and 
night sessions for 6 days, the will of the 
people prevailed over political chicanery 
and persecution, and Jefferson was offi- 
cially declared elected by the House of 
Representatives, show beyond all ques- 
tion of doubt that it was Matthew Lyon, 
of Vermont, who cast the decisive ballct. 


Because I desire that history shall be 
set straight for all time and that his- 
torians of the future may find Official 
testimony in the Recorp of Congress, I 
am now asking, Mr. Speaker, by unani- 
mous consent, to insert an article by 
William P. Kennedy, who for more than 
three decades has represented the Wash- 
ington Star and other prominent news- 
papers in the press galleries of Congress, 
and elsewhere, and who is well known to 
most of us as a thorough student and a 
reliable chronicler of historical facts. 


I recommend to all of my colleagues 
that you read this article and preserve it 
in your scrapbooks. You will find the 
record fascinating, romantic, inspiring, 
full of action and courage. It shows the 
pioneering and indomitable spirit of the 
founders of our Government. It is the 
story not of a Vermont pioneer, but one 
whose influence was also felt in Con- 
necticut, all New England, Kentucky, 
Arizona, Louisiana, and Missouri. It is 
the story of American opportunity, and 
that devotion to the principles on which 
this Nation was built. 


MaTTHEW LYON 
(By Will P. Kennedy) 

The unique distinction of having cast the 
single vote that made Thomas Jefferson third 
President, rather than Aaron Burr, undis- 
putably belongs to Matthew Lyon, who cast 
the vote of Vermont, the ninth State voting 
for Jefferson. This honor was recently er- 
roneously attributed by “Believe-it-or-not” 
Ripley to William C. C. Claiborne, of Tennes- 
see, historic in his own right because he had 
twice been elected and was serving his sec- 
ond term in Congress before he had reached 
the constitutional age, and who had con- 
sistently voted on all 36 ballots, casting the 
single vote of Tennessee for Jefferson 

Lyon, sometimes called “the old Vermont 
Lyon,” the “Hampden of Congress,” the 
“Dragon of Democracy,” and the “Pioneer 
Democrat of New England,” was one of the 
most intrepid, picturesque, and versatile 
characters in all American history. He was 
a native of Ireland, where his father was 
executed as an alleged “White Boy” in the 
Wicklow Hills; was sold at auction in Amer- 
ica for 12 pounds to pay for his passage over; 
fought in early American wars; became a city 
builder and pioneer industrialist; father of 
Vermont University; served 4 years in Con- 
gress from Vermont, 8 from Kentucky, un- 
successfully contested the election of James 
W. Bates, first Delegate from Arkansas, and 
defeated by less than 100 votes for first Dele- 
gate from the Territory of Missouri, which 
then embraced a dozen future States—Arkan- 
sas, Missouri, Iowa, Minnesota, North Da- 
kota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Okla- 
homa, Montana, Wyoming, and the eastern 
half of Colorado. He built gunboats for the 
Government in the War of 1812 and was 
United States factor to the Cherokee Nation. 











His son, Chittendon Lyon, served in Congress 
from Kentucky, and his great grandson, Wil- 
liam Peters Hepburn, from Iowa. 

That the unique distinction of electing Jef- 
ferson, and that he was an outstanding figure 
in American national life is attested by 
scores of reliable historians whose writings 
have been studied in the preparation of this 
article, and specifically by: 

The Annals of Congress (vol. 6, 1799-1801) 
for the Sixth Congress, which is the official 
historical record. 

The late Speaker Champ Clark in My Quar- 
ter Century of American Politics. 

South Trimble, present veteran Clerk of the 
House, who has made a careful independent 
survey of the records, who points out that 
both Lyon and his son served his native State, 
Kentucky, in Congress, where he himself also 
served, and in whose politics he has taken a 
notable part for upward of a half century. 

Representative CHaRLEs A. PLUMLEY, of Ver- 
mont, former speaker of the State legislature, 
former president of Norwich University, 
Lyon’s successor in Congress, who has made 
a careful study of the historical facts, and 
who says: “Lyon, for Vermont, not only cast 
the deciding vote in the election, of which 
the people of my native State are justly 
proud and jealous, but by act of the State 
legislature, urged that he accept a third 
term as President.” 

Charles Lanman, for many years secretary 
to Daniel Webster, in his Dictionary of 
Congress. 

Dr. Richard J. Purcell, head of the history 
department, Catholic University, author of a 
textbook on American history, who wrote an 
appreciative biography on Lyon, An Irish 
Crusader for American Democracy. 

Dr. J. Fairfax McLaughlin, a scholarly Vir- 
ginian, in his Matthew Lyon, the Hampden 
of Congress. 

F. S. Drake in his History of American 
Biography. 

James Shouler in his History of the United 
States, who wrote Irish Lyon, the persecuted 
Republican, saved New England from his- 
torical reproach of seeking stubbornly and 
with State unanimity to subvert the electoral 
will of the majority of the Nation. 

Tom W. Campbell. of Arkansas, in his book 
on Two Fighters and Two Fines, sketches 
of the lives of Matthew Lyon and Andrew 
Jackson. 

Jefferson’s own writings (vol. LX, p. 202). 

In the Presidential election of 1800, clos- 
ing the term of John Adams, he was Fe_- 
eralist candidate for reelection with Charles 
Pinckney, of South Carolina, as his running 
mate for Vice President. Jefferson was the 
anti-Federalist, or Democratic-Republican, 
candidate, with Aaron Burr as his ticket 
mate for Vice President. At that time the 
Presidential electors each cast two votes and 
whoever received the greater number of votes 
would be President and the one running 
second would be Vice President. Jefferson 
and Burr each received 73 electoral votes, 
while Adams and Pinckney had much smaller 
numbers. So the election was thrown into 
the House, and the Constitution provided 
that each State should be entitled to one vote, 
and that the votes of a majority of the States 
was necessary for election. There were then 
16 States—Vermont, Kentucky, and Ten- 
nessee having been added to the original 
13. The votes of 9 States were required for 
election. 

Although none of those who originally cast 
their 73 votes for Burr intended to vote for 
him for President, the hopelessly defeated 
Federalists saw an opportunity to defeat the 
will of the people and to prevent the stalwart 
“Father of American Democracy’ from be- 
coming President, within the legal letter if 
not the moral intent of the Constitution. 
The Federalists in the Hous¢ 
support for Burr against Jefferson, 
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| greatest democracy and the hope of 


A1627 


Thus, more than 141 years ago, on the 
fateful day February 17, 1801, with the ink 
scarcely dry on the treaty Jefferson had made 
with France which added upward of half a 
billion alluvial acres to the territory of the 
United States, Aaron Burr was said to be 
plotting an empire for himself in the heart 
of North America—and the fate of American 
democracy was at stake. It was the single 
vote of Matthew Lyon, after much travail, 
that preserved what is today the world’s 
all demcc- 


racies. 
For 6 days and nights the balloting had 
continued. Eight States voted for Jeffer- 


son—New York, Pennsylvania, Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Tennessee, 
and Kentucky. Six States voted for Burr— 
New Hampshire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island 
Connecticut, New Jersey, and Delaware. Two 
States were divided in their allegiance 
Maryland and Vermont. 

The State delegations were then far dif- 
ferent from today. Virginia had 19 
gates, Massachusetts 14, Pennsylvania 13, Nev 
York and North Carolina 10 each, Maryland 8 
Connecticut 7, New Jersey and South Caro- 
lina (with Thomas Sumter absent on account 
cf sickness) 5 each, New Hampshire 4, Ver- 
mont and Kentucky 2 each, Georgia (James 
Jones having died a month previous) 
Tennessee 1 each. The individual v 
States were 55 for Jefferson and 49 for Burr. 

The Maryland vote was divided, four to 
four. One member, Joseph H. Nicholson 
later a member of the Court of Impeachment 
in the second and third impeachment pro- 
ceedings against Justice John Pickering and 
Associate Justice Samuel Chase of the Su- 
preme Court, was seriously ill, but a bed was 
set up for him in an ante chamber of the 
House and a teller brought to his bedside th 
ballot box through 35 votes On Tuesday 
February 17, 1801, there was a heavy snow 
fall. A Democratic colleague proposed that 
as the Maryland delegation w hopele 
deadlocked, to save Nicholson’s life, an agree- 
ment should be reached to cast a blank ballot 
for Maryland 


dele 


and 


tes by 


sly 
sly 


Vermont’s two votes were divided—Mat- 
thew Lyon throughout voted for Jefferson, 
while his colleague, Lewis R. Morris, a Fed- 
eralist, had consistently voted for Burr. 


When the thirty-sixth ballot was taken Rep- 
resentative Morris, due to the heavy snow, 
iliness, or some other cause, was absent 
This gave Lyon, whose vote had previously 
been nullified, his opportunity. He cast the 
vote of Vermont—the necessary ninth 
State—for Jefferson. This made 
Jefferson the third President, and a commit- 
tee consisting of Pinckney, South Carolina; 
Tazewell, Virginia; and Bayard, Delaware, was 
appointed to notify the President 

The attendance of Matthew Lyon, hero of 
that historic election, was extremely spec- 
tacular. Two years previous he ha 
thrown into jail in Virgennes, Vt., bec 
his militant anti-Federalist activitic 
notorious alien and sedition laws had been 
enacted in July 1798 to “get’’ Lyon, the latter 
sardonicaly signed on Lyon’s forty-eigt 
birthday. It was intended to get him under 
the alien law because he was born in Ireland 
under the sedition law because he v . 
lishing in his own paper vigorous « ures of 
the Adams Federalist 
these laws were limited to duration of t 
particular Presidential term, the sed n law 
expiring on March 4, 1801. Beth |! ! 
been declared “flagrantly” ti 
and the famous Virginia resolutio 
in the fall of 1798, and promptly fol 
the famous Kentucky resolutior declared 
them unconstitutional and aut i 

But Lyon, as he had predicted, v con- 
victed under this “tyranni n | 
convicted by a Federalist ? tes 
circuit court at Rutland l I ralist 





Thomas 


administration Bot! 















































































judge, v his } yn to the Federalist 
Part He was convicted for “scurrilous, 
ce lal malicious, and defamatory lan- 
guage He ws ntenced to serve 4 months 
in prisor nd to pay a fine of $1,000 and 
c s |} Justice Willia m Paterson of the 
United States Supreme Court and Federal 
D Judge Samuel Hitchcock 
The d John Randolph, of Virginia, in 
f d s} ! Charlotte Court House, 
V 1 repl trick Henry in 1799, said 
I was |} crime He told his people 
and caused it » printed for their informa- 
tion, that the President—John Adams—re- 
jecting men of age, experience, wisdom, anc 
independence of sentiment, appointed those 
! I her merit but devotion to their 
é d he intimated that the President 
for ( culous pomp, idle parades, 
i fi quoting from the in- 
( ent trial attracted national atten- 
Fee ge was intense Lyon himself 
} 1aded the Green Mountain Boys, with 
v r erved, not to batter down his 
< -fi While imprisoned—the only 
ma I ry elected to Congress while 
el a sentence—he received 1,900 
es I his nearest competitor in a 
field of 5 candidates for reelection to Con- 
bi failed of a majority, and in the 
! tT < ‘ he piled up better than 2,100 
c re h nearest competitor, and 
cut 600 votes more than the combined 
A for ¢ ra n of jai 
tence ¢ W eal I who recognized a 
I ty for the people’s cause rallied 
j j had bet vigor¢ ly fighting tl 
I e Hous Stevens T 
M I i, who |! fought with 
Wasl f i he Revolution, was leading 
fig) n the Senate He read to his 
f ( nd neight a letter he had received 
fi Ly n prison. Including Jefferson, 
Mi: I nd M ¢ hey made up a purse 
f $1,060 pay Lyon’s fins With 
s d saddlebags Senator Mason 
700 miles in midwinter across 
vy-capped mountains of Virginia, 
M d, Pe a, New York, and Ver- 
I s jail to be there on February 9 
when |! I ced te expired A wealthy 
Jeffers Den I Vermont neighbor, 
and p ipporter, Apollos Austin, uncle 
f Stephe1 istin, f ettler of Austin, Ark., 
> and of Au Tex., put a like amount of 
1S er ¢ ur his saddlebags and rode 
G Mountains pay Lyon's fine 
T Gree M Boys whom he had 
I » piled into a 
C e down the ice-bound 
oO morning of February 9, 
na 
! I we 
( Mi 
( h Bo\ 
re i y 
I € V1 
€ piles were stacked 
ip i which Lyon 
C p t therin 
we qa 
€ h 11t 
é v had sold 
I t fi 
K but said 
( we p dq t 
I I fi She |! ed 
I I { 
i ¢ per 
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As soon as his wife had paid the fine, and 
the marshal had opened the door for his 
release, Lyon jumped out the window, ran 


to the sleigh on the lake, shouting, “I’m on 


my way to Congress,” and thus outwitted 
the marshal because Congress was in session 
at Philadelphia, and by mandate of the 


Constitution, he was privileged from arrest. 
With wife in the sleigh by his side, and 
followed by many loyal friends in their sleighs 
and on horseback, Lyon started on a trium- 
phal procession to Philadelphia. All along 
the route he was cheered by the people, as a 
hero of the people, as a martyr who had 
vanquished his oppressors. Many receptions 


his 


were held in New York, New Jersey, and 
Philadelphia, “as befitted a man who had 
suffered for freedom of the press, who had 


been convicted by a packed jury and a fac- 
tional judge.” 

When ne took his in 
February 25, 1799, Representative James A. 
Bayard, of Delaware, an ardent Federalist, 
presented a resolution calling for his expul- 


Congress on 


seat 


sion on the ground that he had been con- 
victed of violation of the sedition law. It re- 
quired two-thirds vote of all Members to 


expel him, erd the vote was 49 Federalists for 
expulsion and 45 Democrats against such ac- 
tion; so Lyon held his place in Congre to 
elect Jefferson third President when the 
Adals-guided Federalists sought to trick him 


out of it 


ss 


as 


Matthew Lyon, Irish born, who came up all 
the way and the hard way said by the his- 
torians to be “a proud American product.” 
The late Speaker Champ Clark in his stand- 
ard work cites Lyon as “the nearest duplicate 
Shields’ 


in the House of General service in 
the Senate from three States. Senator James 
Shields was also born in Ireland He served 
as a United States Senator from [Illinois, 


Minnesota, and Missouri. He was also judge 


of the Supreme Court of Illinois, Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office, was briga- 
dier general in the Union Army during the 


Civil War and adjutant general of Missouri 


Campbell 








Tom in his historical work, Two 
Figures and Two Fines, classes Lyon with An- 
drew Jacksor. as, next to Jefferson, “the two 
crea te Der ocrats of all times and says 
th “the pages of American history will be 
searched 'n vain to find a record of two more 
colorful characters; and the record of Ameri- 
can courts no other two fines imposed, col- 
lected, and many years later returned, under 


circumstances comparable to what the records 





disclose in respect to two fines imposed upon 
these two heroes.” Lyon's fine for “sedition” 
was paid back 18 years after his death 
Champ Clark finds Lyon’s biography “as 
interesting as y romance ever written.” 
Before emigratin the United States he 
learned the trade of printer in Dublin under 
Charles Lucas, publisher of Freeman’s Jour- 
nal. For associates he had Henry Grattan, 
4 years his senior, later the “Irish De- 


mosthenes,” and Richard Brinsley Sheridan, 





junior by 1 year, who later in the British 
Parliament made the |! ric speech for 
downtrodden humanity in India, which Ed- 
mund Burke said was “the m«¢ astonishing 
effort of eloquence and wit united 
of which there is l or i oa 
n Dublin he met an n 
Benjamin Frankli rs n 
ppr ced his elde James nk- 
] the age of 12, t earn tl r’ 
trade In 1789 he |} ight h 
with him one of the best pr 

thei 1 existence ir l t St 

I y built w dr I 
Ox It was on t ] t I sedi- 
T l rticle were printec 

When I arriy America | iS auc- 
; ff for 3 veal : for his 
passage r £12 Jabe Bac of Wood- 
} 4 
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had a fa- 
vorite oath swearing by “the bulls that re- 
deemed me,” and this has been immortalized 


his indenture—and thereafter 


in one of Rudyard Kipling’s stories. Hanna 
proved a severe disciplinarian, “and frequent- 
ly applied the rod to his refactory servant” 
who eventually threw a mallet at his master’s 
head. 

Less than 3 years in the United States he 
became a “free man” through his own efforts 
upder two shrewd, thrifty Connecticut Yan- 
kees. His first wife was a niece of Ethan 
Allen, in whose iron foundry Lyon worked, 
and she bore him four children; his second 
wife was a daughter of Gov. Thomas Chit- 
tenden—first and greatest of Vermont gov- 
ernors—who bore him eight children. He 
emigrated to the New Hampshire Grants, a 
strip of mountainous land between New 
Hampshire and New York, east of Lake Cham- 


plain in which the British Government had 
assigned land grants to veterans of the 
French and Indian War, including Irish sol- 
diers. Lyon followed Allen, his brothers, and 
cousins to the New Hampshire grants and 


was accompanied by Chittenden. Lyon ar- 
rived in Vermont just as Allen was organiz- 
ing the Green Mountain Boys. The most 
important fort the British then held was 
Ticonderoga. Three weeks after Paul Revere’s 
famous “midnight ride,” Lyon was one of 85 
Green Mountain Boys who captured Ticon- 
deroga, the first offensive blow of the Ameri- 
cans in the Revolution—more than a month 


before George Washington was appointed 
commander in chief. He was adjutant in 
General Warner’s regiment in Canada, was 


guide to General St. Clair 
Fort Edwards 

He purchased 1,000 acres at the confluence 
of the Chastleton and Poultney Rivers and 
founded the town of Fair Haven, when he 
was Only 33 years of age. He built a sawmill 
under a natural double waterfalls, cut virgin 
oak, birch, and pine to feed his mill, to build 
his home and town buildings. He estab- 
lished a brick kiln, an iron foundry fed from 
scraps of war on nearby battlefields, a hollow 
iron-war furnace, nail factory, corn and grist- 
mill, marble quarry, pulp paper mill, tannery 
and leather factory. Much of his machinery 
was carted from Lenox, Mass. 

It interesting to note that while he 
“jumped” his apprerticeship to the printers’ 
trade in Dublin, about 1765, in an issue of 
July 9, 1798, the Dublin Evening Post printed 
an item that Col. Matthew Lyon, M. C., from 
Vermont, had discovered a method of mak- 
ing paper from tree which equalled 
paper made of rags, except in color. He was 
truly an American pioneer industrialist. He 
made pulp paper for his own printing estab- 
lishment in Fair Haven, Vt., in 1794. The 
Encyclopedia Americana in 1920 said that 
“this was the first establishment in the 
United States to attempt to make use of 
anything but rags in the making of pape. 
pulp”—and it was more than half a century 


in the march to 


1S 


the bass 


before anyone else attempted to use the 
process. It was patented in London in 1854 
but was not used for printing until 1867, in 


Pennsylvania 
It is corded that in Matthew 
Lyon’s printing plant the paper was not only 


historically re 


made from his own process in his own mill 
but the type was made from cannon and 
musket balls he had picked up in nearby 
battlefields and had made the ink 





that he 
l I 





fr ym his own forest 
He ber on Lake Champlain 
for th 


As soo! was admitted to the 
Union, Lyx 





n was a Candidate for Congre 
and in the first three campaigns had a plu- 
rality of votes but was defeated in the run- 
of with his highest competitor, Israel Smith, 
but on his fourth attempt he was elected 
in 1796. Meanwhile he had well established 
h lf as a newspaper and magazine pub- 
lis , With his n, who had been trained by 
Benjamin klil tor. His paper 





































































































was recognized as the State organ for the 
Republicans or Jeffersonians. He was vig- 


orous in opposing the Federalists. His 
magazine was “The scourge of aristocracy 
and repository of important political 
truth.’ He also was the author and pub- 








lisher of several books, which he bound in 
sheepskin from his own and neighbors’ 
sheep, dressed in his own tannery. One of 
these books was a biography of Benjamin 
Franklin, based on first-hand knowledge 


through personal acquaintance and exten- 

sive correspondence with Dr. Franklin 
While for 12 years a member of the Gen- 

eral Assembly of Vermont, in 1791 Lyon had 


sponsored legislation chartering the Uni- 
versity of Vermont, so that he ranks with 


‘ranklin who was the father of the University 
Pennsylvania; Jefferson, who was the 
father of the University of Virginia—both of 
whom were his personal friends and exem- 
plars. 

When Lyon took his seat in Congress, May 
15, 1797, he promptly joined forces with 
Albert Gallatin in rallying Republican or 
Democratic opposition to the Federalists, who 
then constituted a sort of royal court about 
President Adams. Meanwhile Vice President 
Jefferson had been joined in the Senate by 
Andrew Jackson, of Tennessee, in fighting 
the Tory or Federalist principles. Scarcely 
2 weeks in Congress Lyon made a speech in 
opposition to the Congress parading in a 
brody to pay their compliments to the Presi- 
dent, which caused a sensation. He got him- 
self officially excused from joining the pro- 
cession. Harrison Gray Otis, of Massachu- 
setts, entering on his first term, called out 
that the Lyon was in savage mood and should 
be locked up. Seventeen years later Lyon 
was spending his fortune making gunboats 
for national defense to support Andrew 
Jackson in defending New Orleans, while this 
same Otis was active in the Hartford con- 
vention, seeking to negotiate a separate peace 
for New England with England, thus to break 
up the Union for which the immigrant, in- 
dentured Matthew Lyon had ubbornly 
fought with blood, brain, eloquence, and the 
fruits of his toil to build up and preserve 

Lyon had a second historic clash in the 
House on January 30, 1798. While the House 
was in brief recess and Speaker Dayton had 
left his chair to come on the floor and was 
chiding Lyon for his opposition to certain 
Federalist measures, Roger Griswold of Con- 
necticut asked Lyon if he would wear his 
wooden sword when he came to Connecticut 
to fight for democracy. Lyon at first ignored 
the question but when Griswold grabbed him 
by the coat sleeve and belligerently repeated 
the question, Lyon spit in the face of his 
tormentor—with Speaker Dayton an observe! 
The “wooden sword” was an insult. An Eng- 


of 


st 


SO 





lish pamphleteer named Corbett but writ- 
ing under the pseudonym of “Peter Porcu- 
pine,” who had been assailing Jefferson, Mon- 
roe, Gallatin, Jackson, and Lyon had printed 
a canard designed to discredit Lyon, to the 
effect that Lyon had been drummed out of 
the provincial army to the tune of th 
Rogue’s March, with the stigma of being 
compelled to wear wooden sword ter 
Porcupine” had dubbed him “The Knight of 
the Wooden Sword.” The histori facts are 

Lyon, who had become a member of th¢ 





rning committee 


Prove of 
Grants and a delegate to tl 


the 


Hampshir 
1e Dorset Conven- 


tion, after service with the Green Mountain 
Boys in the campaign against Quebec and 
their masterful retreat, sought to resign from 
the provincial force and join Col. Seth War- 
ner’s new regiment of Continentals Gen. 
Horatio Gates insisted that Lyon and his 
company remain as a garrison at Jerico, 40 
miles north of the American forces Th 


company felt it served only to protect Tory 
wheat speculators who were supplying grain 
to the British forces. In spite of Lyon’s ad- 
monitions not to quit the post, the moun- 
taineers who were courageous but undis- 











ciplined, retreated to the southward. It was 
Lyon’s lot, as an officer, to notify General 
Gates that the advanced position had been | 
abandoned. A court martial headed by Gen. | 
Arthur St. Clair decided to cashier the men | 
and break the officers. General Gates 
Lyon a private reprimand. The following | 
year the Council of Safety of Vermont or- | 
dered payment of the balance due these of- 
ficers, including Lyon, and General St. Clair 
the year following had Lyon appointed pay- 
master with the rank of captain in Colonel 
Warner's regiment. Just previous to that 
Lyon had acted as a volunteer guide ior St. 


gave 








Clair’s retreating forces, which helped pre- 
serve them from defeat by the English in- 
vaders. Lyon was later clerk of the Court of 
Confiscation established by the Council of 


Safety. All of which history proves that he 
had not been discredited by those with whom 
he had served and who knew the 

The Federalists sought to expel Lyon for 
spitting in Griswold’s face, but after debate 
for 2 weeks, the vote was to 44, with two- 
thirds required under the Constitution for 


facts 
acts. 








expulsion. Rev. Dr. Ashbel Green, who had 
defeated Bishop John Carroll, primate of th 
American hierarchy for chaplain, and who 
had witnessed the occurrence, wrote that 


Lyon “was the assailed party 
defending himself from being 


and was only 
a butt of ridi- 





cule.” The following day, February 16 98, 
Lyon was seated at his desk in the House, 
studying documents, when Griswold who 


usually did not carry a cane, and who was 12 
years younger than Lyon, came up from 
behind and began belaboring Lyon with a 
heavy hickory stick over his head and shoul- 
ders. Lyon struggled to his feet and rushed 
at Griswold until he came near a fireplace. 
He then grabbed a pair of tongs and knocked 


the club from Griswold’s hand They 
stumbled over a footstool and both fell to 
the floor. 

Speaker Dayton, who was a rabid Fed- 
eralist, had been about to call the House to 
order when Griswold started his cowardly 


assault, but took no action to stop it and was 


gleefully enjoying the scene until Lyon com- 








menced using the fire tongs, then Dayton 
hammered the Speaker’s desk for order. Nine 
years later this same Dayton was caught red- 
handed as a ringleader in the Aaron Burr 
conspiracy. The Federalists were so eager to 
get rid of Lyon that they were willing to 
sacrifice Griswold to help achieve that pur- 
pose. The next day a motion was offered to 
expel them both, but after 5 days’ debate, 
this was defeated—yeas 21, nays 73. Imme- 
diately another resolution was offered cen- 


suring both Lyon and Griswold and directing 
that they be reprimanded by the Speaker, 




















which was defeated 48 to 47 ee eee eee 
} yard at Eddyvill H u 
This was the background of Lyon’s per- ov for- 
sistency as “a thorn in the flesh” to the ding 
dams-led Tory-Federalist purpose to ‘ 
this an aristocratic rather than a demo - 
government when the signatures on the ! 
stitution were still fresh. They were fl 
mined to be rid of him by h tor by Gq 
Lyon himself insisted on the floor of t fl 
gress that the Sedition Act, passed Jul | I u 
1798, was aimed especially at him. He vy Oo} 
the first of 10 editors tried under I ac c 
and most drastically persecuted of them all uilt - 
He carried his fight to the close of the Adam ih 
1dmini tion, and announced that he Li 
would not seek reelection. He waited until were built the fi 
1 minute after midnight on March 3, 1801 launched on western waters 
when he wrote to the defeated John Adams 1ated I 
as “Fellow Citizen” one of the most athing d the H 
pieces of historic literature, as a ning 1 Jeff iM 
to all usurpers and tyrart were negotiating the purch He 
On the advice of Andre ckson he helped enact legislation au 
bought a large tract of valley land in Ken- sion of Louisiana as a State He knew 
tucky, and in the fall of 1799 he led a colony plans were progressing fo! Terri- 
of settlers to this new territory, including th¢ tory of Missouri, with its capital St. Lou 
three children of his first marriage and a His friend and former neight Moses Aus- 
group of artisans. His second wif th their tin, who had contributed to the ful raised 
younger children remained in the F Haven, | by Senator Mason, of Vi ! to | Lyon's 
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Vt., home until a new home was established 
There he iaid out the town of Eddyville 
named after Thomas Eddy, builder of the 














Erie Canal, who on account of his prison and 
hospital reforms was called “the American 
Howard.” While his new home was being 
built Lyon served out his term in Congress, 
cast the vote that elected Jefferson, and after 
mailing his midnight-hour letter to Adam 
returned to Vermont and sold his palatial 
home there. There is today a Matthew Ly 
Museum occupying the 2 front rooms on 
the ground ficor. He took back to Kentucky 
with him 10 families of mechanics r 
tools, his Franklin printing press and ty; 
They drove in covered wagons 400 miles to 
Pittsburgh where they built flat boats on 


zers and 
ed 


70 colon 





which the more than 
worldly goods were loaded. They sail 
the Ohio to the mouth of the C 
and along the Cumberland to Eddyville. Lyon 

















discharged an old Reve lary ca n il 
salute when they came within sight of their 
new domain—July 1, 1801. 

Rich iron deposits w found 
property, and his new town was bu 
much the same way as Fair Haver Fi 
erected his own sawmill, brick kilns, quar- 
ries, grist mill, iron smelter, paper pulp m 
tannery, shoe and leather goods fact 
Within 6 months he was serving with He 
Clay in the Kentucky Legislature, and 

T € 


next year was elected to C: 
age of 53, establishing another unique rec- 
ord of serving from two States with a lapse 
of only one session intervening 

reelected three times in succession 
John Randolph, of Virginia, br 
resident Jefferson and bitterly 
members of his Cabinet, Matthew 


ngres a 
, 
I 








came leader of the Jeffers n D cra 
and told Randolph he was “a jackal and a 
madman with the face of a monkey 


Lyon desired that Monroe and not M 
son should succeed Jefferson in the Presi- 








dency. ‘The party candidates were then se- 
lected in a secret caucus of Congressmen 
Lyon was the first statesman » ad te 
that the nomination should be by a Nation- 
wide convention, with delegates el 

the residents of the several States, and 

the sessions of the conventions should | 

open to the press and the publi The 
day before the electoral vote was t be 
counted, after Madison had been caucus- 
nominated as candidate of the Anti-F ral- 
ist Party, Lyon, with his historic bluntness 
and directness, made a speech d 


‘a sort of Jacobin club, called 
saying it was “not to save the N 
the embargo party.” 

One of his last but the most im} 
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f f l and whose brother, Ap- 
ol ] d endeavored to pay the en- 
ti fine, and who had grown immensely 
we l 1 lead mines first in Virginia 
and then in Missouri, was living at Potosi 
{which town he had founded) 50 miles south 
of St. Louis. He had been a friend of Jeffer- 
son when the latter was writing the Declara- 
tion of Independence. He had moved to the 
Spanish Ter ry of Louisiana 4 years before 
Jeffer bought this vast territory for the 
United States and had purchased thousands 
of acres, includ rich lead deposits. 

Ir 1e summer of 1811, after he had de- 
cided to quit Congress and seek a new for- 
tune in the prospective Territory of Missouri 
Lyon visited Moses Austin at Potosi, who ad- 
vised Lyon to move to St. Louis and be a 
candidate for Congress from that vast area. 
Next year t Territory was formed, and Lyon 
was defeated for Congress by less than 100 
votes by Edward Hempstead, who had been 
b n Connecticut. When the war of 1812 

ed, Lyon decided that the best service 
he could render his country was to build 
gunbos 2nd transport He returned to his 
Eddy e yards and without waiting for a 
Government contract began to construct 
nd equip a number of these boats at his 
ov expense Many of his transports were 
used by General Adair to take Kentucky sol- 














die t iid Jackson in the defense of New 
Orlean He also built the largest merchant 
b ever launched at that time in America 
and loaded it with fighting material, foods, 
footwear, and other commodities needed by 
the people of New Orleans. But a fierce 
storm < the Mississippi wrecked this big 
merc! hip with its valuable cargo and 
his flotilla of nboa This not only wiped 
out h fi e but he had also incurred 
heavy det 
But he did not take time to repine over 
the wreck of s own fortune, but threw him- 
elf wholeheartedly into an effort to persuade 
some < hi d friends in New England 
n tc cede from the Union Among his 
be was a former colleague in Con- 
re 21 Federalist, Josiah Quincy, who 
was later mayor of Boston when Faneuil 
Hall Market was established and Bunker Hill 
Monun W started, and president of 
Har\ University for 16 years. To him he 
wre ifter having sacrificed his all in his 
zeal to defend his beloved America: “Permit 
me to remind you of the importance of pre- 
serving the Union to the last extremity.” 
His wise < el prevailed 
He made no claim against the Government 
f rs SSE He sold all his busi- 
ness enterprises to help pay his debts and 
I ed $28,000 to help pay the 
Ir r yhtened circumstances 
I etit 1 Congress for indemnification 
of ifferings under the old Sedition 
A ? j 
] I M 
: 
I k ev 
decade h 
K f 
Ss ( 
t He 
} 
€ et 
f Au bou 25 miles 
i i He | been defe ed fo! 
( € first ele legate 
f ' wt I to live 
Spad B tin u o enter 
which he was defeated 
I ’ € W. B a Wi by declared 
I 61 Colonel I filed ¢ 
C 1 Cc ess, WV disallowed 





Then 
second 


built a 


Lyon 

year—which 
sailed to New Orlean 
factured goods and equipment for his pro- 


flatboat—in his sixty- 
he loaded with furs, 
and bartered for manu- 


jected cotton gin On 
stopped off at Eddyville 
traveled more than 


the return trip he 
Ky. On that trip he 
3,000 miles within 3 
months. In his closing days he continued 
to write prophetically. He warned against 
habits of luxury and dissipation. He ridi- 
culed the officials and clerks in Washington 
who were enjoying high living while whining 


sbout the parsimony of the Government. He 
gaged the power of the Presidency in an 
article in the Arkansas Gazette, which was 


copied in Niles’ Register: 

“A President of the United States possesses 
such vast powers and prerogatives, and such 
immense patronage—has so many Offices to 
bestow and so much public money to dis- 
burse—that it is next to impossible to oust 
one who shall act with a common share of 
prudence and foresight.” 





Attack on General Welfare Pension Bill 
Answered 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM H. LARRABEE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 4, 1942 


Mr. LARRABEE. Mr. Speaker, on 
April 28, 1942, there appeared in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, under the extension 
of remarks of my esteemed colleague from 
Wisconsin |Mr. GEHRMANN] the first at- 
tack I have seen or heard of anywhere 
on my bill, the General Welfare Act, H. R. 
1410, to improve the lot of the senior cit- 
izens of America. In order to Keep the 
record straight I desire to make the fol- 
lowing corrections to the statements 
made in the said remarks 

First. H. R. 1410 covers more of our 
aged population than H. R. 1036, as it in- 
cludes within its terms all over 60, with 
the sole exception of those who arrive in 
the United States after the bill would 
take effect, who would be compelled to 
wait 20 years before sharing in its bene- 
fits 

Second. H. R. 1410 would guarantee to 
all over 60 at least $30 per month over 
and above what the States pay. H. R. 
1036 has no guaranty whatsoever. 

Third. H. R. 1410 would retain all 
social gains and keep title II of the Social 
Security Act intact, while at the same 
time broadening title I of the law to in- 
clude all over 60 and eliminate the needs 
test, place a floor under pensions of $30 
per month, and raise the ceiling from $20 
$30 per month. H. R. 1036 would 
wipe out the essential features of the 
Social Security Act and deprive some 
50,000,000 American workmen of their 
vested rights under the law. Section 216 
of that bill reads as follows: 
216. The Federal Insurance 
Act is hereby 


to 


SEc Contribu- 


tions repealed 


This is the act which forces the em- 
ployer to match the employee’s contribu- 
tion to a fund for the worker's security 
when he gets too old to work. 
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Section 401 of that bill reads as follows: 


Sec. 401. Title I and II of the Social Secur- 
ity Act, as amended, is hereby repealed. 


Repeal of title IT of the Social Security 
Act would take away from approximately 
50,000,000 American workers, including 
every member of the A. F. of L. and every 
member of the C.*. O., the social-security 
cards they have been paying for for over 
5 years and deprive their families of the 


survivor’s benefits Congress granted 
them 3 years ago. It would deprive 
these workmen of benefits they have 


bought and paid for at the rate of 1 cent 
out of each dollar they have earned fo! 
the past 5 years. 

Fourth. H. R. 1410 does not levy a 
sales tax on goods sold. It specifically 
exempts the cost of the goods and taxes 
only the gross income, profit, or added 
value over and above the cost of the 
goods. H. R. 1036 taxes the goods, not 
once but over and over again every time 
the goods have changed hands, going 
clear back to production. Its tax—the 
gross income or transaction tax—is not 
only in the sales-tax category but it is 
a magnified, multiplied, glorified, or 
pyramided sales tax, a tax upon tax upon 
tax upon tax upon tax upon tax on the 
same goods, less only the first $250 worth 
of goods the storekeeper sells each month. 

Fifth. The General Welfare Act has a’ 
ways led the field, in each Congress in the 
last 5 years, in the number of signers on 
its discharge petition and still leads the 
field, with much more support in back of 
it than in back of any other general pen- 
sion measure. Its nonpartisan steering 
committee of 40 in the Seventy-fifth 
Congress has been enlarged to four times 
ius then size. In this Congress 160 Mem- 
bers of the House have signed a resolu- 
tion giving it full support. No other 
measure can boast of a steering com- 
mittee anywhere near one-third as large 
as this. It would seem, therefore, that 
it would be the part of logic for all those 
interested in pension legislation in this 
Congress to get in behind this measure, 
sign the discharge petition on it and try 
to progress in the pension field instead 
of attempting the impossible task of re- 
pealing the Social Security Act and start- 
ing all over in the pension field with a 
multiple tax on the goods that go on the 
poor man’s table, which all of the other 
general pension measures attempt to do. 

Mr. Speaker, the discharge petition 
which I have filed—No. 6—for a floor 
hearing and vote on my measure, H. R 
1410, is now nearing the 218 mark and 
I urge each Member of the House who 
has not yet signed this discharge peti- 
tion to do so at once so as to bring to the 
floor for discussion and a vote the best 
and most adequate measure in the pen- 
sion field, one that has been drawn up in 
a proper manner after complete hearings 
before the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee and so as to eliminate all reason- 
able objections raised to previous bills of 
this character at those hearings. 

In other words, the committee func- 
tion has been performed on this par- 
ticular bill and it is ready for floor dis- 
cussion and vote, whereas in none of the 
other general pension measures intro- 
duced has any attention whatever been 

















































































given to eliminating the objections 
raised in the committee hearings to the 
pyramiding tax base of a transaction or 
gross income tax, which taxes the total 
selling price of the goods, regardless of 
whether there is a profit or loss on the 
transaction, and taxes the same goods 
over and over again, or to the failure to 
integrate or dovetail such measures into 
the Social Security Act structure so as 
to preserve all social gains and retain 
the*pensions or security already guaran- 
teed to one-half of our population under 
title II of the Social Security Act 

Why should we attempt the impos- 
Sible task of rewriting a bill of this type, 
which would affect the lives of all of the 
citizens of this Republic in a very ma- 
terial manner, on the floor when a bill 
is before you which cures all these defects 
brought out in the committee hearings? 
I am a firm believer in the committee 
system of legislation. Indeed, it is the 
only system under which a large legis- 
lative body can operate. As chairman of 
the Committee on Education and a 
Member of Congress for the last 12 
years, I have the utmost respect for the 
committees of the House. That is why 
I say that if a bill of this type is to be 
brought up on the floor for discussion 
and a vote, it should be a bill on which 
the committee function has been per- 
formed rather than a bill which contains 
all of the bad features which the com- 
mittee members brought out in their 
questioning of witnesses and which the 
experts called by the committee found to 
exist in the measure. In redrafting the 
General Welfare Act, after the committee 
hearings on these measures, which lasted 
242 months, in the spring of 1939, 
Arthur L. Johnson, national executive 
and legislative secretary of the General 
Welfare Federation of America, who is 
a trained constitutional lawyer with al- 
most a quarter of a century of experi- 
ence in legislative matters, and who has 
spent over 5 years working exclusively 
on this one measure, kept in mind every 
objection raised by the committee and 
its experts and the present improved 
General Welfare Act, or General Wel- 
fare Act amendments to the Social Se- 
curity Act, now before Congress as H. R. 
1410, introduced by myself, removes all of 
these objections. 

Members of Congress who believe in the 
committee system of legislating should, 
therefore, have no hesitancy in signing 
the discharge petition on this measure. 
In fact, 16 chairmen of important House 
committees have already signed it. Six 
members of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, before which committee the meas- 
ure is pending, have signed it. Seventeen 
members of the Appropriations Commit- 
tee have signed it, as well as nine mem- 
bers of the Judiciary Committee. Four- 
teen solid State delegations have signed. 
The signers include Representatives from 
42 different States, showing a widespread 
interest in the measure from all parts of 
the Nation. This interest is growing as 
the soundness of the measure-is becoming 
evident and it is my hope that before this 
sion of Congress is over all sincere 
pension advocates will get in behind it 
and make it the law of the land. 

The Conference of Pension 


se 
pes 


Forces, 
called by 40 Congressmen interested in 
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pensions in January of 1938, voted unani- 
mously to get behind one sound and rea- 
sonable measure to be drawn in such a 
manner as to elimiate opposition while at 
the same time giving the most adequate 
protection to America’s senior citizens. I 
happen to have had the honor to intro- 
duce chat measure in this Congress and I 
make this appeal to all pension-minded 
folks everywhere to forget their prejudices 
and petty bickering, follow the lead of the 
160 Congressmen from all political parties 
who have united on this 1 pension meas- 
ure as the best there is in the pension 
field—even to the extent of signing up in 
writing to support it—and help enact it 
before this Congress adjourns. 

The measure, as drawn, not only gives 
the most complete protection to the aged 
in all States but it sets aside 4 months’ 
annuities as funeral benefits and provides 
for a reserve fund to assure the annui- 
tants that they will be paid regularly 
regardless of any post-war slump. All 
these things are important and show a 
desire to really serve and protect the 
aged of our land, who shall need protec- 
tion from now on more than ever before. 
Vhen the war is over their plight will be 
terrible, with war itdustries closing down 
and with some 6,000,000 returning sol- 
diers getting back into civilian life and 
necessarily displacing the older workers 
who are taking their places temporarily 
while they fight for their country. That 
is a conditiou against which we must 
act now by providing the machinery for 
an all-inclusive social security that will 
protect all of the people of this Nation, 
not just half of the people, which is the 
case now. If social security is good for 
one-half of the people it is good for the 
other half, too. There is no getting 
around that logic and most Members of 
the present Congress voted for the pres- 
ent Social Security Act, so are committed 
to its principles. 

Therefore, my colleagues, I plead with 
you to affix your signatures to discharge 
petition No. 6 on H. R. 1410, if you have 
not already done so. In this manner you 
can prove to the mothers and fathers of 
America that you are interested in their 
welfare and have acted to protect them 
from want as well as from the bombs and 
chains of the aggressor nations. 





Let’s Not Be Naive 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 
IN THE HOUSE oe eaeeeer ATIVES 


1942 


Monday, May 4 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, 
I include herein an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Beloit News, of Beloit, Wis., 
on April 30, 1942, calling 





a 
subject which I think should be kept in 
mind in our present attachment with 
Russia: 

The conclusion of a New York legislative 
committee, that coml 1 yY a 
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the United States even more in the fu e 
than it has in the past, should not be bi 
aside casually just because R ia hap} 
to be our military ally for the momen 
Neither should the danger be minimized 
on any theory that radi a lem 
peculiar to New York, or tc rge 
generally There is ample evider of its 
Nation-wide activity 
The committe statemen partially 
limited by the fact tha 1e ] 
restricted to the relatively 1 , 
Stalinist activity centerir in t put 


school system of a single city 


Handicapped thus, after 16 months of in- 
telligently arducus digging, the New York 
committee warns that communism al 
Communists are not working for the benefit 


of the United States, or f tl f 

democracy. They are working for commu- 

nism, and for Russia, and for Josef Stalin 
Noting that there is no 

dence that communism’s 20-year dk 

instigate a proletarian revolutior 

United States have been abandon rv 


be, the legislators note the a I 
“the subversive tactics which ha' k 
temporarily disguised will emerge again 
“If, in the meantime, the Comm 
succeed in extending their l unde! 
cover of their present pseudo-patriotic garb 
while we naively take them at face 
permit ourselves to be hoody 
false sense of security, we wW 
sorrow that the problem will | 
in days to come than it has in tl 
This is true of the schocl 
marily it was said. It is tr 
all Government services, and of t 
unions serving key industri upc 
Stalinist organizers have concentr 
it is not the dictum of Red Tl 
men who directed the inquir wel 
for liberalism, to the extent tha 
been accused of radicalism M 
conclusion is identical with tha 
the great liberals of all 
Dewey, who has written of this 
“The American 
in mind that Stalin’s actions I 
his agents and sympathizers her 
governed by his own interest as h 
it, regardless of the efforts of or tl nse- 
quences to his pre 
. Stalin knows what | 
here apparently do not know—that totali- 
tarianism and democracy will not 
This is 
the slightest our all 
ist Ru against Nazi 
contrary, let us expand and 1 up that 
program to the limit of our « 
ut let us keep always close before our 
s the distinction between n 
h is nelping us to | 
imunism, 
than 


Roosevelt 





time, Prof 
ver 


people should b 
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not to suggest tnat ax 
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Unity Necessary To Win the War 


REMARES 


EXTENSION OF 
OF 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF 


Monday, May 4, 19 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speak 


American people should ha‘ 
at this time—the swift d t of 
Powers. For the fiz n OV 
tury American Idiers | n kille 
by armed attack on 

To blame the in 
anti-interventionist 
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to play the enemies’ 

them to shout with joy. ‘Those who con- 

tinue these arguments or stir up racial 

group prejudice are interfering with our 

real aim—the winning of the war. But 

the question of Government red tape, 

nondefense expenditures, and the con- 

tinuation of nonessential departments 
belongs to the present 

The idea that a man cannot be 100 

percent behind a war President and at 

the criticize and suggest where 

improvements can be made is pure dicta- 

tor thinkin President Wilson said: 

“In time of war we should not only have 

but criticism.” 

Powers are having great 

bration of their victories 

look these issues and 

in the face and do some- 

m before it is too late 

re is waste and extrava- 

lington. I am dissatis- 

lissatisfied. But we must 

people, fight to 

correct these wastes and extravagances— 

] entials must 

1is war at the 


more 


as one 


all the i) nd nones 


The Small Town and the War Effort 


EXTEN OF 


REMARKS 


Or 


HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 


OF REPRESENTATIVES 
1942 


Mi ker 
nd my remarks in the 
1 editorial by Fred C. 

Longmont Ledger, 


lorado. Spea 


WAR EFFORT 


a 


TO THE CONGRESSIONAL 


them to take care of the increased cost of 
their necessities of life, much less to become 
a factor in any program for sopping up ex- 
cess purchasing power 

The employers cannot be blamed, for 
nothing has yet happened in the average 
small town to make it a bit easier for them 
to meet their monthly bills and the multi- 
tude of calls for donations to most worthy 
and humanitarian causes. On the contrary, 
the fact probably is that more small-town 
business enterprises are right now on the 
ragged edge of uncertainty than at any time 
during the past several years, and that con- 
tinued demands for more and heavier taxes 
and contributions will inevitably produce 
heavy casualties 

Aud so it is that most of the people who 
ordinarily make up the very backbone of our 
national economy probably growl “He ain't 
talking about me,” when they hear some- 
glibly spieling plans for preventing 


one { 
sopping up excess purchasing 


inflation 
powe! 


by 


Farm Prices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. BUTLER B. HARE 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 4, 1942 


Mr. HARE. Mr. Speaker 
subscribed to the practice or policy of 
inserting extraneous matters in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcokp, but I am in receipt of 
a letter from a representative farmer in 
my district expressing his thought and 
feeling toward a suggested action on the 
part of Congress relative to fixing or reg- 
ulating prices of farm products. My feel- 
ing is that he has expressed the attitude 
of a great majority of the farmers of my 
section of the country, and since he has 
done so in such a few words I am ask'ng 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
by including his letter the 


I have never 


rein: 


SILVERSTREET, S.C., A 


UTLER B. HAR! 
Washington, D. ¢ 
AR MR HARE We p 
wn here d 
t supply of labor at our < 
1 and cotton for the Ar 
whole vorking 1 
until aft lark We 


this we nt t be abl t 


struggli 


best with 
ymmand to 
and Na- 
hours, from 
l, how- 


cet 


noe 


ny 


fee 


10ugh to 
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t from our lat tl t e1 
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urage 


RECORD 
Sugar 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 4, 1942 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, first, I am 
informed refiners are not trying to pre- 
vent the adequate flow of sugar from 
Peru into this country. On the contrary, 
their economic interest lies in the stimu- 
lated flow of raw sugar from Peru. This 
was brought out by the industry’s spckes- 
man, who, testifying at hearings held 
kefore the Committee for Reciprocity 
Information in connection with negotia 
tions for a trade agreement with Peru, 
said: 

The refiners * * * recognize the desir- 
ability of fostering closer trade relations with 
South America, including of course, Peru. 
They approve of reducing the duty on raw 
sugar coming from Peru . + * See 
ting Peruvian raw sugar to come here would 
maintain and stimulate employment in re- 
fineries in this country 

Second, there are two very good and 
basic reasons, I am informed, why the 
refiners do not want a reduced supply 
“in order to get a better price.” In the 
first place, the question of a “better 
price” is entirely out of the picture, in 
the seuse that since December 21, 1941, 
there has been an O. P. A. ceiling price 
on refined cane sugar. Furthermore, 
there has been a ceiling on raw sugar 
since August 12, 1941. Evidently it can- 
not be said that the refiners, by restrict- 
ing supplies, are lcoking for a “better 
price.” 

In the second place, it would be eco- 
nomically illogical, I believe, in light 
of the present price ceilings. for refiners 
to want to “reduce” supplies, particularly 
when their best economic interests lie in 
the expansion of their output and distri- 
bution. Refiners, I believe and hope, 
are now doing whatever is possible to 
increase the quantities of raw sugar 
available to them for refining and 
distribution. 

Third, during the past few months the 
continental cane-sugar-refining indus- 
try has made some very definite efforts 
to increase the quantities of raw sugar 
available to them, and consequently the 
amounts they could sell to the public. 
Briefly, these efforts can be outlined as 
follows: 

(a) Approved 
for reducing the 
sugar. 

(b) Approved the recommendation 
for reducing the duty on Peruvian raw 
sugar. 

(c) Signed and accepted assignment 
contracts from the Defense Supplies Cor- 
poration for the purchase of the Cuban 
crop. This represents a transaction of 
some $200 000.000 

(d) Organized a Refiners’ Advisory 
Allocation Committee to aid the Govern- 
ment in administering and executing the 
This committee was formed 


the recommendations 
duty on Cuban raw 


contracts, 








to make available to and arrange for the 
individual refiners the ships that were 
necessary to move the large quantities 
of sugar from the tropical islands. 

Fourth, as for the continental cane su- 
gar refiners, the only limiting factor in 
their output is the quantity of raw sugar 
made available to them. Their capacity 
at the present time exceeds even the 
highest consumption figure for the entire 
United States in any one year. And this 
last year it is estimated that total de- 
liveries amounted to over 8,000,000 tons. 
This existing capacity almost doubles the 
estimated quantities of raw sugar avail- 
able to refiners in 1942, which they re- 
port are as follows, in short tons, raw 
value: 


CUeatiatbienineddibinctinanuhsha’ 1, 600, 000 
PURO ei aikd steeds cadismace 1, 000, 000 
PIgWG dine cab need unaduasnes we 500, 000 
Louisiana and Florida_.......... 400, 000 
Full-duty countries_............. 200, 000 
Raw stocks, Jan. 1, 1942_......... 440, 000 

hn ora treaktta cnatigsden toni el 4, 140, 000 


Attention is called to the vital fact that 
these figures are based, not on the exist- 
ing quotas, but on the maximum ex- 
pected production within the respective 
areas. In the case of Puerto Rico and 
Louisiana and Florida, the figures repre- 
sent their total forthcoming output, 
which is being produced without any of 
the ‘restrictions usually imposed in the 
administration of the Sugar Act. It may 
be argued that these areas can produce 
even more. This may be true, but it does 
not apply to the coming crop which is 
already planted and almost ready for 


harvesting. There are, at present, no 
production restrictions whatsoever for 
any of the domestic sugar-producing 


areas, 

Cuba’s supply of the raw sugar avail- 
able to refiners does not represent her 
true output inasmuch as large quantities 
have been diverted to the manufacture 
of molasses and have been set aside for 
purposes of export to other countries. If 
hould also be noted that the above fig- 
ures include the January 1 raw-sugar 
tock of refiners. 

Fifth, we can obtain an over-all picture 
of the supply situation by adding up all 
the available supplies during the year. 
The following figures in short tons, raw 
value, are the total supplies expected in 
the United States from all sources after 
allowing for a minimum in carry-over 
stocks at the end of the year: 


United States cane refiners 4,000. 000 


Beet processors .................. 1,906,000 

Mainland cane direct-consumption 
sugar _- aie BA wey ae 125, 009 
Offshore refined sugar ..__-- asdien 500, 000 
Estimated release of frozen stock 350, 000 
Total supplies - ... 6,875, 000 


obable minimum exports_.. 500, 000 


Less pr 
Total available for United 


States consumption 6, 3'75, 000 


This total supply available for United 
States consumption compares with total 
deliveries of some 6,900,000 tons in 1940 
and an estimated 8,000,000 tons in 1941. 
Evidently, on the basis of the above fig- 
ures, one can see that the sugar supply 
Situation is, in a sense, “tight.” 


One more factor must be borne in mind 
when considering the total supply situa- 
tion, and that is the matter of timing. 
The bulk of the beet sugar credited above 
will not be available for the most part 
until September. In the case of the 
United States refiners, raw sugar cargoes 
are currently arriving at their destina- 
tions, but not at a rate fast enough to fill 
the refiners’ requirements. These fac- 
tors, and the present unequal distribu- 
tion of refined sugar stocks in the United 
States will tend to aggravate the tight- 
ness in certain parts of the country at 
one time or another. 

The aforesaid facts and opinicns were 
supplied to me by a person upon whom I 
implicitly rely. 





The 40-Hour Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 
HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 4, 1942 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
following letter from one of my con- 


stituents: 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y., April 27, 1942 
The Honorable EpwIn ARTHUR HALL, 
Congress of the United States, 
Washington, D.C 

Dear Ep.: Pursuant to our conversation re- 
garding the 40-hour week, the following seem 
to be the best arguments for retaining it, and 
for doing everything possible to stop anti- 
labor reactionaries from taking away one of 
labor’s hard-won privileges. 

In the first place, the 40-hour week does 
not prevent anyone from working 50 or 60 
hours if they so wish, and if the employer 
wishes to pay overtime. The proof of this 
is the fact that the machine-tool industry 
is averaging 55 hours a week, and other de- 
fense industries are all working more than 
40 hours. In fact, wherever materials are 
available, factories are working just as long as 
is required. 

If the 40-hour week was abolished, no over- 
time would be paid, therefore existing con- 
tracts would bring the manufacturers bigger 
profits. It would mean that the worker wouid 
be working the same hours for less money, 
and this is not the way to keep up morale. 
In fact if the 40-hour week were abolished, 
the resulting cut in pay would cause such an 


uproar, that it would be necessary to raise 
the base pay of every wage earner in order 
to assure him or her of the same pay as 
they are getting now No money would be 
saved, no one would work harder or longer, 
and the only result would be loss of one of 
labor’s privileges The soldiers and sailors 








would come back after the war to take up 
jobs in civilian life only to find that the 
workingman was worse off than befor« rhey 
would find that while they were away fight- 
ing, selfish interests had stclen one of the 
hard-earned rights which are part of the 
American way which they are fighting for 
In conclusion it is only necessary to add 


that both Donald Nelson and Secretary Knox 
have stated that the abolition of 40-hour 
week would not increase producti 
Best wishes 
¥y 1 


the 


neerelyv 
incerely, 
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The Constitution of Poland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOSEPH E. CASEY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, April 30, 1942 


Mr. CASEY of Massachuset Mr 
Speaker, Sunday, May 3, means to Pcle 


what July 4 means to American: 

May 3, 1791, 2 years after the adoption 
of the Constitution of the United States 
the Diet of Poland adopted a ds atic 
constitution which showed the influence 
of the French and American Revolutions 
and which established a constitutional 
monarchy. 

Many liberties were guaranteed to thé 
people; the nobility was stripped of vari- 
ous powers; residents of towns for the 
first time were given protection of the 
law and the peasants were given repre- 
sentation in the Diet. 

Today these liberties guaranteed by the 
constitution have been ground into 
earth by the heels of the Nazis. No one 
who knows the history of Poland doubts 
but that she shall rise again and take her 
rightful place in the family of nations 
Today her sons are waging a dramatic 
underground war against Hitler and his 
armies. The people of Poland still re- 
tain their patriotism. They are resist- 
ing the German conqueror by delaying 
production in their factories, by destroy- 
ing creps and by circulating news of 
is happening outside of Poland. 

In her dark hour it is well t 
ber that in the tenth century Po 
known as the Duchy of Poland, 


— 
moct 


the 


wnat 


) remem- 
land was 


tributary 


to Germany. She freed herself from 
Germany and rose to the dignity of a 
kingdom. 

Vith able rulers, Poland expanded hx 
territory so that in the middle of the 
sixteenth century she extended from the 
Baltic to the Black Sea. She was the 


greatest power of central Europe at 
time but in less than a century 


half, her influence was gon: In le 


than another 100 years, Poland had dis 
appeared entirely from the map 
Europe. 

The explanation is that she was weak 


1 


1ed from within by n 
cupidity the nobles. They comprised 
one-twentieth of the population, 
nineteen-twentieths of the pop 

were without influence. They wer ble 
to wield this power because of the natur: 
of the constitution which w viciol 

its terms and unworkable in pra 

Count Casimir Pulaski speak 
constitution as vicious and unsu 
the present crisis. 

Justice favored the rich. There wa 
no redress of grievances and kened 
from within she became easy | 
hostile neighbors and civil war e: 

On February 29, 1768, Count Josepl 
Pulaski, his three sons, his nephew, and 
two others met at the town of Bar a1 
Signed a secret compact which has coms 
down to us as the celebrated Confede1 
tion of Bar. The purpose of this con 
federation was to qd the ener 
its soil and save 


. a 
el the seifishne 


ued 


ve hh, 
y Al 


Poland 





















They enlisted in their cause 8,000 men. 
The young 20-year-old Casimir Pulaski 
was given command of a detachment and 
immediately began to distinguish himself 
by his brilliant actions. It was during 
this fight he gained his military experi- 
nce that was to stand him in such good 
tead when later he joined Washington 
n fighting for the freedom of the United 
sta of America. 

The fight of this little band of Poles 
was a brave and stubborn one, but like 
their descendants of recent times the 
overwhelming superiority in numbers and 
equipment of the foe took its toll. The 
father of the Pulaskis was captured and 
died in captivity. Count Casimir Pulaski 


* 


—  ¢ 


Nn 


a 


at the age of 21 took chief command. 
With only 6,000 men under him, his 
forces were defeated by an enemy that 


outnumbered him 9 to 1. His brother, 
Francis, killed and Count Casimir 
with only 10 survivors was compelled to 
in Hungary and later made 


was 


take refuge 


his way to the United States where he 
joined Washington and became the 
father of the American cavalry and, 
finally, att early age of 31, he gave his 
life for the American cause at the siege 
of Savannal 

Kosciusko, whoSe name is known to 
every American schoolboy, fought with 
equal skill and consummate courage. but 
was tortul e enougn to survive our 
Revolution and to return to his own 
native land 

On tl ( May 3 when the 


i throughout 
observine Constitution Day, the Polis} 
Americans are once more fighting for the 


1942, 
] 


the world are 





cause of freedom and liberty against a 
ruthless foe Americans and Poles aré 
stan houlder to shoulder in the bat- 
tle for human liberty just as they fought 
for independence in 1776. ‘Today Amer- 
icans a Poles are once more broihers 
in arm The Poles have been conquered 
before They are determined and we 
are determined that they will be free- 
me! L 


Letter From Former Senator Robert L. 
Owen on Vital Monetary Problems; 
Memorandum of Senator Owen’s Writ- 
ings and Testimony 


NSION OF RE 
OF 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 





EXTE MARKS 


I THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 4, 1942 

M VOORHIS of California Mi 
Speak I man has contributed more 
brilliantly ¢ ver a longer period to the 
educ f the Congress and the Amer- 
ican people on fiscal and monetary mat- 
te tl ] Hon. Robert L. Owen. 

I am inclu herewith a letter re- 
cently re d f Senator Owen as a 
esult of cei nquiries I made of him 
Still more important I am including a 
memorandum of some of the more im- 





portant writings and testimony of Robert 
L. Owen before congressional committees. 
This memorandum should be of very 
great value and assistance to anyone de- 
siring to inform himself on a question 
which is demanding more and more im- 
periously each day the constructive at- 
tention of the Congress. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., April 23, 1942. 
JERRY VOORHIS, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D.C 

My Drar Mr CONGRESSMAN: Answering 
your letter of the 22d of April 1942, I first 
congratulate you on your recognizing first 


Hon 


things first; that is, the duty of Congress 
under the Constitution, article 1, section 8, 





paragraph 5, to regulate the value of money 
I enclose a memorandum, as requested, of 
my contributions in the last 10 years, as far 


as I recall them 
You will find my discussion of interna- 
tional stabilization in Senate Document 23, 


Seventy-sixth Congress 

Our stabilization fund of two billions in 
gold mereiy provided a convenient credit to 
checkmate speculation in francs, pounds, and 
and thus avoid to that extent arti- 
ficial variations in the exchange value of 
the French, English, and American currency 
It really stabilized nothing in the true sense 
of stabilizing the purchasing power of either 


dollars, 


the American dollar, the English pound, or 
the French fran The American dollar, for 
example, since February 1941 has had its 





index of purchasing power in terms of com- 
modities fall from 124.1 to 101.7 yesterday 
The pound sterling, of course, had its pur- 
chasing power changed according to the 
change of the current supply of pound 
sterling as to the current supply of goods 
d services; the French franc fell from 6 
2 cents in American money, and 


ceased to be traded in 
Nobody can stabilize the French 
the French people have : able 


franc until 
government 


which can and does regul the volume of 
money, currently used, and the current vol- 
ume of commodities and services to be cur- 
rently exchanged 

The control and regulation of the value of 
money must be taken out of the hands of 
the money merchants and put under the 
control of the sovereign legislative power of 


committed by legis- 
f regulating the 
ously with the 
and services, using 


f exchange 


the people’s government 
lative mandate to the policy 
volume of money contemporang¢ 
volume of commoditie 


such money as a medium 


Other examples of the evils of the inde- 

f ible expansi nd contraction of the 
money supply, producing booms and de- 
pressions, can be found, in addition to those 
you recite, in 1920-21, of 1929-32, of 1937-38 
n such Cé as Nicholas Biddle and the 
United State Bank, during Andrew Jack- 
n’s time In this case Biddle tried to bribe 
and then coerce he G rnment, and cre- 
ted a serious par The events following 
Civil War were first uncontrolled expan- 

n, followed by a serie f uncontrolled con- 
tractions, causing sever ute depressions 
in 1873, in 1887, in 1893-96 The deliberate 





contraction of credit in 1907 caused the 
frightful panic that followed, and described 
by Nelson A. Aldrich in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp when he introdi the Vreeland- 
Aldrich bill in the Sixtieth Congres See my 
elaborate criticism of this mismanagement in 
he CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of -bruary 25, 
1908. I made this idress before I had been 
the United States Senate 90 days. In this 
address I demanded congressional regulation 
of the valu {f money and showed how it 
could be done I den ed ender 
none I nsurance f ni the 
regulation of the ec ge, 

V had be the 1 tc ec- 
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ulative and gambling institution in the 
worlc I demanded the convertibility of 


United States bonds into currency under safc- 
guards 

As chairman of the Banking and Currency 
Comznittee of the United States Senate, my 
report on the Federal Reserve Act, which I 
drafted in the fall of 1913, may be of interest 
to you in your research and in the writing of 
your book. I defended this draft before the 
Democratic conference of the Senate for 3 
weeks almost every day and finally secured 
the complete support of the members of the 
conference, and the bill passed through the 
Senate without difficulty, and, with a few 
slight changes by the House, it was signed 
by the President on December 24, 1913, 4 days 
after it passed the Senate. 


Senate Document No. 23, my treatise on 
modern monetary science, was written in 
commemoration of the twenty-fifth anni- 


versary with a view to promoting an intelli- 
gent public opinion on the means and im- 
portance of regulating the value of money. 

When the United States establishes stable 
money, of uniform debt-paying, purchasing 
power, all the world can follow this example 
in regulating the value of their own domestic 
money, based on the same principles of regu- 
lating the volume of money to correspond 
With the volume of products and services 
using such money as a medium of exchange 

Gold can be advantageously used as an in- 
ternational medium of temporarily transfer- 
ring credits from one country to another, but 
in the long run every nation should have its 
imports balanced by its exports of goods and 
services 

To take pride in sending another nation, 
or nations combined, more goods and serv- 
ices than we receive is unintelligent. When 
we sent Europe ten billions in excess of what 
we received in the last war, we laid the neces- 
sary foundation of repudiation and interna- 
tional il] will Our present contributions 
Should be for the purpose of establishing a 
world of stability and peace, international 
cooperation, as good neighbors and support- 
ers of justice, humanity, and the super- 
abundance which every nation can create un- 
der modern conditions which we have dee 
veloped in America 

Hoping that the memorandum of my views 
enclosed herewith will meet your require- 
ments, I remain, with deep respect and warm- 
personal regarc 

Yours faithf 


est is 
ully, 
Rost. L. OWEN, 


MEMORANDUM REQUESTED BY HON 


HIS OF CALIFORNIA 


JERRY VOOR- 
1. Owen’s testimony: Hearings on Golds- 
borough bill (H. R. 10517, 72d Cong., 1932) 

2. Owen’s book Money—Safe and Sound, 
March 1933 (Congressional Library) 

3. Owen’s testimony: Hearings on gold bul 
(S. 2366, 73d Cong., 1934) 

4. Owen's book Stabilized 
Prosperity, 1937 


Dollars—Perma- 
nent (Congressional Li- 
brary) 

5. Owen’s testimony before Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry (farm 
commodity prices, June 9, 1937, p. 117) 

6. Owen’s testimony: Hearings on S 
(75th Cong., 1937) 

7. Owen's testimony: Hearing 
bill (H. R. 7230, 75th Cong., 1938) 

8. Owen's book A Treatise on Modern Mone- 


1990 


on Patmar 





tary Science (S. Doc. No. 23, 76th Cong 
Printed in 1939 (Library of Congress) ) 

9. Owen’s testimony: Hearings on S. 187 
(76th Cong (silver) ) 


10. Hearings on price-fixing bill, 1941 (H. R. 
5479 (superseded by H. R. 5990), 77th Cong., 
pt. 2) 

11. Owen on Vreeland-Aldrich bil) (See 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, February 25, 1908.) 

12. Owen’s letter to Hon. Brent Spence, 
in National Income From Depression. 











(See CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, February 4, 


1941.) 

13. See report on Federal Reserve Act by 
Robert L. Owen, December 1913 

14, Booklet on Federal Act by Robert L. 
Owen (Congressional Library). 

15. Booklet on Foreign Exchange by Rob- 
ert L. Owen (Congressional Library). 





Francis J. McNamara 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 4, 1942 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. _ Speaker: 
Hon, Francis J. McNamara, who has 
been serving as Special Assistant to the 
Attorney General for a number of years, 
has been appointed assistant to the Alien 
Property Custodian. 

The following release by the Alien 
Property Custodian explains the appoint- 
ment: 

Alien Property Custodian Leo T. Crowley 
announced today the appointment of Fran- 
cis J. McNamara, Special Assistant to the 
Attorney General in charge of the Alien 
Property Division of the Department of Jus- 
tice, as Assistant to the Alien Property Cus- 
todian. 

Mr. McNamara is a recognized authority on 
lien-property matters. He entered the serv- 
ice of the Government as head attorney in 
the Alien Property Bureau in 1935. He had 
immediate supervision over litigation by or 
igainst the Attorney General as successor to 
the Alien Property Custodian, and of final 
recommendation for allowance of all claims 
for the payment of money or property held 
under the Trading With the Enemy Act 


In May 1936, he was named as Special 
Assistant to the Attorney General, and in 
the following 2 years successfully defended 


the P. W A. power cases in which the private 
utilities attempted to restrain the P. W A 


from making grants or loans to States and 
suba’visions for the construction of hydro- 
electric plants. The most important were 
the Norris “little T V. A.” in Nebraska, the 
Lower Colorado River Authority in Texas, 


and the Santee-Cooper Project in South Car- 
olina 

Important alien-property litigation in 
which Mr McNamara has been engaged 
cludes the Black Tom cases, the Bergdoll case, 
Sielcken case, and the Swiss Bank Corpora- 
tion case which was settled after 20 years by 
the recovery of over $2,000,000 
BRIEF BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH 
Francis J. McNamara 
own, Mass., October 23, 189°; son of John 
Edward and Katherine (Dwyer) McNamara; 
educated in public schools, Watertown, Mas 
A. B. Boston College, 1918, LL. B. Boston Uni- 
versity, 1921; married Louise 4 English, No- 
vember 30, 1926; children: Francis J. Jr., 
Lois Anne, Jeanne; member of bar Massa- 
chusetts Supreme Judicial Court, United 
States District Court, Supreme Court of the 
United States, and United States Court of 
Claims; served at Field Artillery Officers’ 
Training School Camp Taylor, Ky., 1918; 
practiced law in Boston, Mass.; chairman, 
finance committee, Watertown, Mass., 1930 
32; counsel for Watertown, Mass., 1932-35; 
Special Assistant to United States torney 
General, 1985 to date; in charge of Alien 
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Property Division of the Department of Jus- 
tice, December 2, 1938 to date; member 
American Legion, Phi Delta Phi; home, 162 


Main strect, Watertown, Mass., and 18 
Wetherill Road, Westmoreland Hills, Md; 
office, Department of Justice, Washington, 
D. C. 





Resolution of National Association of 
Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN TABER 


OF NEW YORK 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 4, 1942 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD I include the following combined sets 
of resolutions adopted by the National 
Association of Farmers at Springfield, 
Ill., at two meetings, December 16, 1941, 
and January 22, 1942: 

I 

Whereas under the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Act of 1938 as amended, and the wheat 
quota imposed by reason thereof on the 1941 


marketing crop, extreme hardship has re- 
sulted to the wheat growers of the United 
States and has been made more acute by 
the present war emergency, which has re- 
sulted in higher living costs and the cost 
of everything which the farmer purchases; 


and 
Whereas the extent of such hardsh 
such that many farmers are unable to provide 


ips is 


the necessities of life for their families and 
the money necessary to provide proper feed 
for their livestock and to make provision for 


implements and other equipment 
to meet the added requirements of maximum 
production requested by the Government, 
and by reason of the impounding, exaction, 


necessary 





and the retention of the penalty money they 
are unable to purchase Defense bond d 

Whereas to date no law has been passed 
which in any manner has remedied this situa- 
ticn or promises relief, and by reason of the 
fact that this country is now at war the use 
of this money by the farmers is imperative 


and full production depends upon the farm- 


ers’ use of the money at this time denied 

him; and 
Whereas the Government has seen fit, in 
the interests of national defense, to permit 
Tf 


the importation of large quantities of whe: 


in order to better cement relations with for- 
eign countries; and 
Whereas the wheat farmers of the United 


States, while favoring a good-neighbor policy 





submit that they have been unduly penalized 
by reason of the importation of wheat from 
other countries and further su hat 
it is only fair that they be relieved of all 
penalties on the 1941 marketing crop; and 
Whereas the wheat growers of the United 


States are as patriotic citizen 


United States today and desire only at- 
ment, and are anxious that complete unit 
exist at this time of emergency and in tl 
interest of securing maximum production as 
requested by the Government: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That this conf: e demand of 
Congress that it take sucl ction and pass 
such laws as will result in the immediate 
return of all penalties collected on the 1941 
marketing crop of wheat, and the release 


all wheat 


to be sold without penalty. 


now held under bond or otherwise, 
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II 

Whereas Price Administrator Leon Hender- 
son has recently arbitrarily placed ceilings on 
the price of domestic fats and oils; and 

Whereas same resulted in enormous 
losses to farmers on soybean crops and hogs 
produced, which the Department of Agricu 
ture has urged farmers to prc 
mum quantities; and 

Whereas this loss was sustained in addition 
to enormous losses in soybean crops by reason 
of wet weather: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That we deplore and condemn 


has 





auce 


this arbitrary action as striking an unt 
blow to the hog and soybean producer, and 
request that Congress take such action as 
will correct insofar as possible the damag .e 
already done and prevent the recurrence of 
such an act by the Price Adminis 


Ill 
Whereas in time of peace or war American 
patriotism on the part of agriculture does 1 


call on our Government for subsidies in pay- 
ment for restricted production of food o1 
wealth, and now in time of great stress of 
War and grave danger we desire to be real 
patriots and to be free to produce all of every 
kind of food products to which our 
adapted according to our several abilities 
with the equipment and experien< - 
sess: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, In the interest of winning the 
war and in the name of defense of our 
American system of government, its Consti- 
tution, its Bill of Rights, our flag, and r 
country, we petition and ever pray the Con- 
gress of the United States of America to sus- 




















pend during the period of this war : 
emergency thereby created all provi f 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act of 
amended relating to the imposition of 
or penalties and any regulations whi dis- 
turb or restrict the free and full prt i 
of food to win the war against Japan, Italy, 
and Germany, or any other ene! e 
United States of America: Be it further 
Resolved, That all possible economi< the 
administration of t act ( t y 
Congress 
IV 
u U1 i 
y be req t vin 
ny, It \ Aa ° 
Dn ‘ , 
l n u of I é ‘ 
the Agricultural Adjustment A¢ t 19 
amended, Congress pr de by , ) 
price ceiling be placed on the | - 
cultural r lives i > 
event a fixed pr S L 
such products vestock, then 
ceilin n-tin 
prevailing pai with the 
ind bor and Othe mmod S 
farmer must purcl 
y 
Whereas I Der irt I 4 i 
the extension departme! - 
tural colleges, < nty age! > 
demonstration agents have been used I - 
tical propagandists: Now, therefor I 
Resolved, Thet they be retire r 
rt ce fc y ‘ + 
d x ch ¥ f = 
tion of agriculture to Governm 
the Gover! ent of € L 
pt cs 
I 
Whereas the powers t ( . 
ecutive d e St Depa I - 
tiate e reements f 
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ratification of the 
be it 

Resolved, That Congress take such action 
as will in the future provide that all such 
agreements, befcre same become effective, 
shall be ratified by the Senate of the United 


States 








Senate: Now, therefore, 


VII 

Whereas the Ohio Marketing Protest As- 
sociation has blazed a trail in the matter of 
instituting tegal proceedings against the col- 
lection of perialties on wheat on the 1941 mar- 
keting crop and has obtained initial success 
in securing injunctions against the collection 
of such penaities: Now thereiore be it 

Resolved, That this meeting commend and 
endorse the action of the Chio association 
and recommend that similar actions be in- 
stituted in al) other States affected. 

VIII 

Whereas during the history of the United 
States it has won every war in which it has 
participated, without surrendering any of its 
civil rights as guaranteed in the Constitu- 
tion; and 

Whereas during the past several years a 
caretessness has developed on the part of the 
people of the United States in the preserva- 


tion of those cherished rights: Now, there- 
fore, be it 
Resolved, ‘That Congress jealously guard, 


during the present war, the civil rights and 
liberties of the pecple of the United States, 
We believinz that a free people, at all times 





being conscious of the guaranteed existence 
of such rights, will possess a spirit which is 
unconquerabile 
Ix 
Be it resolved, That copies of these resolu- 


tions be sent to the President of the United 
States. the members of his Cabinet, the Com- 











mittees on Agriculture of the House and the 
Senate, and that a copy also be sent to each 
Member of the Senate and the House of Rep- 
resentativ and to the Secretary of Agri- 
‘ 
x 
Where he wise intent of the Smith-Lever 
Act was t create an extension service for 
gricultt n the veral States of the Union, 
nd to mak his service educational and free 
from political manipulations; and 
Whereas the imposition of administrative 
func the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
! nd other Federal action agen- 
cies on t extens ervice has been inimi- 
ul to the efficiency of the Extension Service; 
d 
Whereas it i n overt threat to the aca- 
ele! freed f the educational program 
f ulture ) impose a political nostrum 
S ice Now, therefore, be it 
Re That this organization demand 
that ager ural education through the Ex- 
I e be restore’. t& ts original in- 
I cept free from political interfer- 
ind that this service be made 
free C 1 culture irre- 
é e of } I I mbership 
ies-collecting organizatio1 
xI 
V € 1 shortage of rubber for 
I ural d pleasure use ha 
! t war emergency; and 
wt s no I bly reported that 
10 pounds of qualit “y ibber can be 
t I I hel of wheat: Now 
i i l the P l 
T dqé& e ¢ ess, and the manu- 
01 i t proceed immedi- 
y t truc I f lities to manu- 
€ I tr n wi t d ‘ I er ag - 
xII 
Wher I proven 
ny f inc fa + ; oO the 





more recently the sugar-reduction program; 
and 

Whereas an economy of scarcity does not 
remedy the cause of the surplus: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved, That we vigorously oppose the 
institution or perpetuation of any program 
of economic scarcity. 

XIII 

Whereas the war cannot be won by con- 
tinual appropriation of money alone; and 

Whereas there is purported to be a short- 
age of cars, trucks, tires, and crude rubber, 
and other materials essential to armament, 
such that rationing now governs these ma- 
terials and products: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That money and these materials 
be conserved by withdrawing all financial 
support to the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration, Farm Security Administra- 
tion, and other similar action organizations, 
and by pooling and conserving the cars, 
trucks, tires, and tools of these agencies; be 
it further 

Resolved, That these items be thoroughly 
reconditioned and reallocated to genuine de- 
fense agencies, and to health, police, and 
other services more essential to winning the 
war under our private 2nterprise system, 
which is more economically productive per 
capita than any other system extant. The 
freedom of individual initiative must be per- 
mitted to fight for the other freedoms men- 
tioned in the Bill of Rights. 

XIV 


Whereas highly restricted quotas have been 
set by Office of Production Management for 
the manufacture of farm machinery, equip- 
ment and parts for the year ending October 
31, 1942, based on each manufacturer's pro- 
duction for the 1940 calendar year; and 

Whereas the scarcity of labor makes it im- 
perative that new machinery and spare parts 
for existing machinery be made available to 
the farmers for their increased production 
program: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That sufficient allotments be 
made of materials that farmers may be 
provided with essential machinery to assure 
adequate food and fiber for wartime needs. 
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XV 

Whereas the 
eration is posing as th 
American farmers: Be it 
Resolved by the National Association of 
Farmers, assembled in Springfield, IIll., on 
January 22, 1942, That we deplore and repu- 
diate the American Farm Bureau Federation 


American Farm Bureau Fed- 
representative of the 






as the self-appointed spokesman of the 
American farmer 
FREDERICK POWERS, 
National Secretary. 





Contribution of American Business to the 
War Effort—Address by Jesse H. 


Jones 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SCOTT W. LUCAS 


OF ILLIN 


TEE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


— 


Monday, May 4 (legislative day of 
Thursday, April 30), 1942 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the REcorpD an address 
by the Honorable Jesse H. Jones, Secre- 
ry of Commerce, before the thirtieth 


al 
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annual meeting of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, on April 30, 
1942, in Chicago, Ml. 

Mr. President, I regard it as a privilege 
to make this request. I am one Senator 
who really believes Jesse Jones has done 
admirable work in the various govern- 
mental positions he has occupied. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

A year ago when you met in Washington, 
we talked about the war. We were not all 
sure then that it was our war. We were not 
certain as to our partin the war. Some could 
not see the approaching clouds, although 
President Roosevelt called the Nation's at- 
tention to them repeatedly. We were just 
not all agreed. 

Today we are united. We have one objec- 
tive—victory—and no sacrifice is too great 
to obtain it. We are all Americans deter- 
mined to remain free in our rights and lib- 
erties, and to maintain the principle of set- 
tling our problem: the democratic way. 

Associated with us in this determination 
are 35 other nations, people pledged as we 
are pledged, to the right to live their lives, 
and to shape their wn destinies, as We are 
determined to shape ours. They are con- 
tributing their men or their materials, as we 
are contributing ours. Many of their coun- 
tries are now occupied by the enemy. These 
people must be freed. 

What we all want to know is what more 
we can do to help win the war in the shortest 
possible time. We ask the opportunity with- 
out thought of personal gain or glory. We 
ask it on bended knees with our eyes lifted 
to God 

The answer to you, to American business, 
to workmen, to all of us everywhere is work 
and production, with no time out. You are 
now helping with great intelligence and com- 
mendable patriotism. Converting our indus- 
trial energies and our technical skill into war 
work, together with our support of the other 
United Nations that are at deadly grips with 
the enemy, has already upset the timetable 
of Mr. Hitler The miracles being performed 
daily in American shops and factories now 
surpass the grudging output of the slave labor 
under Hitler’s heel. No wonder he askec the 
Reichstag only this week for the power of 
life and death over every German citizen. 
This can only mean that the German people 
are losing confidence, are getting tired of the 
war, that they see the handwriting on the 
wall 

I think it a fair assumption that we never 
really got going good either in spirit or in 


action until after Pearl Harbor. That 
treacherous attack, at the very hour their 
diplomats were negotiating with ours to 


avoid war, the Philippines, Corregidor, and 
subsequent disasters in the South Pacific, to 
say nothing of the sinking of our ships by 
Axis submarines at our very shores, have 
made every man, woman, and child of us 
fighting mad. 

Our job now is to teach Mr. Hitler and hi 
cohorts that slaves cannot whip freemen 

But we must not underestimate him, his 
strength, or his cunning. We have right and 
justice on our side, and we have a strong 
arm, but we ‘ave no time to waste, not a 
single minute. We cannot recall the yes- 
terdays, but we can capitalize the todays 
We should constantly have before us the 
thought that some of our boys, somewhere, 
are waiting for a boat, an airplane 
or some instrument of warfare to be able to 
meet the enemy on an equal footing; that 
some of them are giving their lives because 
we at home are still short of the pace set by 
modern war. We are not yet getting to the 
boys everything they n¢ to give that ac- 
count of themselves which they are capable 
iving, and which some of them are giv- 
manner that thrills every patriotic 
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American. MacArthur, Wainwright, Bulke- 
ley, O’Hare, Colin Kelly, Wermuth—just a 
few names on the roll of honor. 

I do not mean to infer that we are not 
trying, because we are, but we are not yet 
delivering to the batt!- fronts the equipment, 
the material necessary for our boys to really 
show what they can do 

It is not complacency that I am talking 
about, for we are not hampered by that 
I am talking about that little one-syllable 
word, work—work by Government, work by 
men and women, work by boys and girls, 
work by tools, work everywhere, every hour— 
with but one thought in mind, win the war 
as quickly as possible. 

There should be no idle brains, idle hands, 
or idle machines. If we use all of these with 
intelligence, with no lost time and no lost 
motion, we need not fear the outcome, but 
no halfway measures or half-hearted effort 
will win 

President Roosevelt said on Tuesday night: 

There front and one battle where 
everyone United States--every man, 
woman, and child—is in action and will be 
privileged to remain in action throughout 
this war. That front is right here at home, 
in our daily lives and in our daily tasks.” 

As Secretary of Commerce and Federal Loan 
Administrator, I see business and government 
working together. hand in hand, in the great- 
est effort the world has ever known The De- 
partment of Commerce is almost wholly en- 
gaged in war activities. Many of the bu- 
reaus whose duties in times of peace you were 
familiar with are actively contributing to the 
; of direct war agencies They have not 
entirely dropped their peacetime functions, 
but any war job thac comes along is given 
complete priority. The basic information on 
commerce and industry, both at home and 

broad, has proven to be invaluable to the 
War Production Board, th Ad 
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e Office of Price Ad- 
miristration, the War and Navy Departments, 
the Board of Economic Warfare 

active contribution to war 
ty and war production has, of course 








activ- 


been 


r most 


made through the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. At the request of and in co- 
operation with the various policy-making and 


war-prosecuting agencies, such as the State, 


War, and Navy Departments, Maritime Com- 
minion, War Preduction Board and its prede- 
ce rs; the Board of Economic Warfare, and 
the Congress, the Reconstruction Finance 





Corporation, and its several subsidiaries, have 


horized the expenditure of more than 
$13.000,009,000 in the war program. And we 
hould not forget that Congress has been 


I 1 prompt and generous with its appro- 
priations and authority. Some of the out- 
tanding items which go to make up ‘this 


vast sum have been $1,912,000,000 to build 
for the manufacture of aircraft; 
$360.000,000 for plants for the manufacture 


plant 


of magnesium, $700,000.000 for plants to man- 
ufacture synthetic rubber, $734,000,000 for 
he expansion of our steel industry, $468,- 


000000 for plants for the manufacture of 
rdnance, and $182,000,000 for shipyards 
These expenditures will provide plant ca- 

I y sufficient to increase our annual pro- 


tion of aluminum to 2,100.000,000 pounds 
300,000,000 pounds 2 years ago 
d 540.000,000 pounds 1 year ago; 600,000,000 
of magnesium per year as ¢& 
000.000 pounds a year ago; 800,000 





ids ainst 


ns of 








thetic rubber a year as ist 25,000 
It will increase our steel production 
city by more than 10,000,000 tons per 
d has greatly increased our shipbuild- 
capacity 
We have contracted to buy 1,370,0 00 
is of aluminum from Canada 
The aluminum ; magnes } 
uld all be ex mpl 1 by he t part 





reached approximately 1,000,000,000 pounds 
a year 

The synthetic rubber plants should come 
into production during 1942 and 1943; the 
added steel capacity likewise 

We have authorized the purchase of ma- 
chine tools in the aggregate amount of $1,- 
395,000,000. It is well known to you that a 
lack of sufficient machine tools has retarded 
our program, but this is being rapidly over- 
come While the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation has contracted to buy these ma- 
chine tools, in practice they are taken and 
paid for by industry as fast as they can be 
produced 

November 1940 we contracted for the pur- 
chase of Bolivian tin ore, and constructed a 
$5,000,000 tin smelter in this country Ve 
immediately started importing tir ores, and 
have more than a year’s supply on hand. 
The smelter has a capacity of 42,000 tons of 
fine tin a year, and is being expanded to a 
capacity of 72,000 tons. It is now in opera- 
tion 

In addition to this, we have 
a substantial stock pile of fine tin 


accumulated 
and 


ove! 


above what we have sold. We have been buy- 
ing stock-pile tin since July 1940, all we could 
get 

All the copper produced in Latin America, 


except a small amount for local use, has been 
coming us for more than a year, almos 
all of it for a longer time. We have bought 
760,000 tons of copper from Latin America 
We have financed additional production and 
smelting facilities for copper in Mexico, Chili, 
Peru and the United States 

We have contracted to buy all the tungst 


to 


en 


that can be had from China and Latin Amer- 
ica. A substantial amount has been re- 
ceived and is coming regularly from Latin 


America 


Strategic materials, which we have been 
buying in some thirty-odd countries, to accu- 
mulate a surplus for the war effort include 
antimony, asbestos, burlap, cadmium, castor 
seed, chrome, coconut oil, cork. cotton lin- 
ters, various drugs, graphite, horsehair, iron, 
jute fiber, lead, manganese, mercury, mi 


molybdenite, nickel, speiss, nitrave of soda 


opium, platinum and its derivatives, quartz 
crystals, quinine, rutile ore, shellac, tanta- 
lum, tung oil, zinc, and zircon In other 
words, we are buying everything needed in 
the war effort frcm A to Z, from antimony 
to zirconium. We have bought all of these 
materials that have been available 

We are bringing into this country all avail- 


able wool from Australia, New Zealand, and 


South Africa Ne have already received the 
equivalent of a year’s domestic production 
Private wool trade in this country is buying 
from South America. 

We have agreed to buy the entire 1942 


Cuban sugar crop, except a small amount for 
their domestic consumption. This will in- 
volve more than $200,000,000. 


We are the sole importer of foreign hides 

















and skins We expect the importation in 
1942 to number 6,000,000, valued at over 
$40,000,000, and an equal amount in 1943 
We have rehabilitated a railroad in New- 
foundland, and developed new air lines in 
South America 
July 1949 we began financing schools for 
training pilots for the U States Ar 
Air Corps. Since that we | financed 
48 schools, costing approximately $22,000,000 
located in 13 States. Upon completing the 
nary course in these schools the students 
are sent to Army advanced sc I l 
raining as officers in the Air Cor 
! de provision for the scient 
a cal educatic of pre 
( American re t 
We have bought practic: l é 
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frigerators, Government regula- 
tions. 

In cooperation with the oil industry and 
the Office of the Petroleum Coordinator, we 
are financing the construction of facilities 
to produce 100-octane aviation gasoline The 
industry investing $100,000.000 in these 
facilities, and we are investing $220,000,000. 
In addition, we have contracted to buy and 
carry for the War and Navy Departments 100- 
octane gasoline valued at $1,100,000,000. Our 
program contemplates 240.000 barrels a day. 

We have contracted to purchase strategic 
and critical materials from Russia to the ex- 
tent of $100,000,000, and have made advance 
payments of $50,000,000 against delivery 

Reconstruction Finance Corporation loan 
agencies are making loans to small 
enterprises in the war program without re- 


frozen by 


is 


business 


























ferring them to Wa-hi ¢g 2. ‘They ar g 
maae at the rate of 20 a day, and average 
$30,000. Local banks are taking participa- 
tions in a substantial number of these 

We have agreed to finance the ca f 
coal by local coal dealers, in order that they 
may accumulate a stockpiie of coal d I 
the summer, with a view to relievil trans- 
portation in the fall and winter mont! 

We have created the War Damage C i= 
tion to insure against Ly an e to 
property fi enemy attack C € - 
pl i the ocedt and au rized ) 
capitalize the corporation up to $1,000,0¢ ) 
It is our purpose to utilize the i - 
dustry in writing the protecti R a 
procedure will be announced n 

We are saly 4 iy metal [ 1 
railroad spurs and s é i 
other source - 
vaging partly f e 
same purpose I in 
cooperation with the I l 

For more than a jy B i 
have been getting ali cri 
materials produced and available in I n 
America 

We have aided Latin An 
itself of Axis operation it i re- 
placed German equi} I i 
American equipment. W n - 
Atl alr transport from Brazil to 
Portugal, to take the place of the Ax air 
line 

We have built or put equipment ir - 
mately 1,000 plants for the produc r 
mat We have met every request from 
the and Navy Department the Mari- 
time Commission, Bureau of Economic War- 
fare, War Production Board l its { - 
cessors. We have done and are ¢ rn y 
things too numerous to mention 

We have been able to do this because we 
have seasoned organizations, and m: n 
of broad experience working with us w t 
compensation. In my view there is no better 
business institution—not even those repre- 
sented at this mecting. I cann speak 3 
highly of the personnel of both the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation and the De- 
partment of Commerce They « rve - 
ever credit is due, and I shall be ever gratefui 
to them 

I have referred to some of the thi t 

e been done for the war ef under - 
cific authority. from the Pres t d 3 
Congress given to us less than 2 
Prior to June 28, 1940 R 
Finance Corporatic was 1! i ) 
build plants or to acquire Ww I é I 
tl hort space ¢ t I 
f ced > tremendot pl 

have 1 many of em « 

1 We I ‘ cc 

k piles of neces ! 
had no reserves I ( r 
I be ble t er t 
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existing facilitie We have kept business 
informed of might do to aid Govern- 
ment threugh such things as the small-town 
manual which outlines how every town and 
Village may adjust itself to the changed con- 
ditions brought about by total war. Means 
of aiding small enterprises which are being 
forced out of business are being studied. 
This is having especial attention 

The Department is cooperating with its 
Business Advisory Council in considering the 
post-war period 

We in Commerce want you to feel free to 
cali upon us for any service that we can 
render 

There is one last thought I want to leave 
with you. The Department of Commerce 
is your friend in Government. We are 
charged by law with promoting commerce 


This duty is continuous, both in meeting the 
stern restrictions of the war and in exploit- 
ing the great opportunities of the next peace. 
We believe that business, free enterprise. is 
the country’s greatest force for social good 


In conclusion, I want to give a hand to 
Secretary Stimson and Under Secretary Pat- 
terson, of the War Department; to Frank 
Knox and Jim Forrestal, of the Navy; to 
General Marshall, Chief of Staff, and Admiral 
. commander in chief of the United 














States Fleet; to Don Nelson and Bill Knudsen 
and their associates in War Production; to 
Leon Henderson, who has the toughest job of 
l nd to Paul McNutt, whose job is to al- 
locate manpowe! These men and hundreds 
of others in Washington are giving every 
ounce of energy and endurance they possess 
to the ffort Above all, to the man 
wl l e final responsibility, our great 
Pre Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
Two-Party Government 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. ARTHUR CAPPER 
OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 5 (legislative day of 
Thursday, April 30), 1942 
Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 


to have printed in 
RECORD an address 


-Ancent 
consent 


unanimous 
the Appendix of the 


on two-party government delivered by 
me on May 4, 1942, at the meeting of the 


Women’s Republican Club of the District 
of Columbia, held hall in this 
city 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


in their 


vai 


Ourc t su ed today in an all-out 
War thi he entire g é 

A f S ago we considered the possi- 
bilit f two-ocear We are today 
er red iy war that covers the seven seas; 
t! pror f t send armed forces the 
Ur d ate every continent 
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task we have undertaken. And let us hope 
that this will be the last war 

So far as the war is concerned, and the 
conduct of the war is concerned, there no 
longer are Republicans and Democrats in 
Congress, now we are all just Americans. 
The same is true of the Nation as a whole. 

Intervention or nonintervention no longer 
is an issue. It was blotted out in the sur- 
prise attack on Pearl Harbor 

There is little that most of us can say 
which will help win this war. But every one 
of us can have a share in the “doing” that 


will win the war Some, and these are of 
our best and bravest, will serve in the armed 
forces. Still others will serve in the auxil- 


iaries of the armed forces. Others will work 
in the plants and in the fields, long hours 
and exhausting labor—but all for the win- 
ning of this war 

And then there are some of us who cannot 
serve in the capacities I have named. But 
we have our tasks, too. We can and should 
contribute through Defense bonds; through 
paying taxes; through the United Service 
Organizations; through contributing our en- 
thusiasm and our faith in our Government, 
in our institutions, and in our cause 

We all know that we in the United States 
have entered upon one of the most stupen- 
dous undertakings in recorded history. We 
are to feed and clothe and arm, with planes 
and tanks and gums and munitions, the 
people of the United States and of the 
United Nations—Britain, Russia, China, a 


score of other nations. We are furnishing 
the men and the money as well as the neces- 


the destruction of the Axis 
Powers In the last analysis we Americans 
are the guaranty freedom for the world 
from Axis domination 

So let us unite in the drive for victory— 
and we will attain victory 

We must have national unity in the face 
of this crisis 


sities of war for 


of 


But this does not mean that there is no 
need for two political parties in the Con- 
gress of the United States or among the 


people of the United States 

As a matter of fact, in times like these the 
necessity of having a loyal opposition, and a 
virile and active opposition upon occasion is 
most vital 


And unless that opposition is powerful 
enough in both branches of Congress to 
make itself heard and felt, there is a real 


danger that in winning the war—and we will 
win it in due time—we may lose some things 
at home, the loss of which would make win- 
ning the war a futile victory that would turn 
to ashes in our mouth 

We have become accustomed in the United 
States to what we have been wont to call the 
American way of life. This way of life in- 
cludes the preservation of the dignity of the 
individual; a system of free enterprise; cer- 
tain freedoms such as freedom of religion, 
speech, press, right to assemble and to peti- 
tion, habeas corpus, etc 

In other words, the American way of life 
is built around the individual; the rights of 
the individual to think, to believe, to utter 
his thoughts ief the right to own 
property and to use and control the use of 
that property so long as such ownership, use 
control is not ini 


and bel 





and ical to the public 
welfare 
Ted we are at war 
There is every indicati it will be a hard 
war; probably a long wai 
And the peace afterward may be even 
irder than the war is and will be 
We know will take a united people, a 
pecple ready and willing and able to make 
ecessary sacrifices, to win tl war 
Is f ll n ! nity. We will 
mak hes sac fice W vill w this war. 
It has becon lr e to say this is an 
-out war Th t phrase drops 
from the ! f ers and radio com- 
I and } ] peakers; it rattles off 
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the typewriters and rolls through the huge 
inked presses with the greatest of ease. 

But I do not believe that even yet ow 
leaders themselves, to say nothing of tl 
great mass of American people, have grasp 
what this all-out war really means 

It means that the individual, for the tin 
being at least, must give up his individualit 

The individual must give up his own hops 
and aspirations for himself, for his family 
for his business or profession or occupat! 
or industry. 

To a considerable extent he must give uw 
his right to think, to believe, to utter 1 
individual. To what extent these particul 
rights will vanish will depend upon circw 
stances and upon the maintenance of 
virile and active opposition party in Congr: 
and in the Nation 

The individual must give up the use a: 
control of his own property, in many 
stances even the ownership of his prope 
for the common welfare, for the comn 
defense 

All-out war means Government contr 
not just regulation—of business, indust: 
finance, transportation, communications, a 
agriculture. It means, to a greater ext 
than many realize today, Government 
trol of labor, before the final victory is w: 
All-out war means Government control 
the actions of the individual—and when I 
Say control I mean control 

All-out war means service in the arm 
forces of the United States for millions 
men and boys; ten millions, maybe mcre, 
the emergency becomes more acute 

That means 25,000,000 men and women « 
gaged directly in war industries; from twen 
three to twenty-five millions engaged in pi 
duction and distribution of civilian suppli 
and all outside the armed forces contributin 
heavily in taxes and the purchase of 
bonds 

It is the hope of the Treasury that bet! 
the present year is ended more than one-t) 
of the national income will be paid into 1 
Treasury, in taxes and in the purchase of 
Defense bonds 

Actually, if it turns out that one-half 
production of the United States goes for 
purposes, this all-out war means that 
half the income of the people of the Uni 
States must be turned into the Treasury 
prosecute .he war 

It goes further than that. It means 
inside 2 years one-half the civilians employ 
in the United States will be dependent 
their daily bread upon employment by G 
ernment or defense industries financed v 
Government funds. 

Production for profit (except in a comp 
tively few corporations in war and foodstufi 
already is m*king way for production for us¢ 

Since June 30, 1940, President Roose\ 
has asked, and either obtained or will h 
obtained before June 30, 1942, authorizati 
and appropriations for war purposes tota 
in the neighborhood of $180,000,000,000 I 
grasp the magnitude of this figure, just 
member that for 1939 the total national 
come was only seventy-eight billions 

Of course, that means inflation T 
trol that inflation—it cannot be prevent 
calls for price controls, priorities, ration 
the wiping out of small businesses and 
dustries and merchants (to say nothi: 
Salesmen and workers out of jobs) by 
tens of thousands 

At the time of the Rio de Janeiro con! 
ence, months ago, own Departme! 
Commerce through an authorized spoke 


' 


our 


gave out a statement on a long-time } 
gram for the Americas, about which li 
has been said since. But as a matter ol 
it is of the highest importance to the fu 
of our country, and with serious and 
reaching implications particularly for 





own section of the United States 
the Rio de conferenc 


hemispher¢ 


eiro 





gram for 











This program, as disclosed from the Depa-t- 
ment of Commerce, included: 

1. Removal of all barriers, including tar- 
iffs, import duties, customs, and other regu- 
lations or restrictions of any character, which 
prohibit or delay the free flow of munitions, 
war, or civilian supplies, between the Ameri- 
can nations. 

This would indicate there is to be for the 
duration of the war free trade between the 
United States and all nations in the Western 
Hemisphere. This, of itself, will effect a 
tremendous change in the national economy 
of the United States. South America will 
have free access to the huge United States 
market for foodstuffs, cotton and raw ma- 
terials 

2. It means creation of a free international 
exchange currency to facilitate flow of goods 
and prevent delay in transactions. 

This international currency as proposed 
would be on a gold basis and would apply 
not only to the Western Hemisphere but also 
to Great Britain, China, the Netherlands, In- 
dia, and all the British Dominions 

A pool of Allied gold holding would be 
created under this program of international 
currency. The United States holds three- 
fourths of the world’s monetary gold, which 
would be thrown into the pool. Great Brit- 
ain, India, the British Dominions, the Neth- 
erlands probably control some 15 to 18 per- 
cent of the world’s monetary gold. That also 
would be thrown into the pool 

I am not in possession of the details of 
how this pooling of gold, and virtual pooling 
of all the resources of the Allied Nations and 
the South American republics, is to be worked 
out. But the Allied loans of World War No. 1, 
the financing of Europe in the post-war 
period, and the purchases of gold from the 
rest of the world at $35 an ounce for the past 
8 years—all these pale into insignificance in 
comparison with this grand conception 
sprung at the Rio de Janeiro Conference of 
Nations of the Western Hemisphere. 

Of course, the foregoing are war conditions 
and war measures. Breaking down trade and 
economic barriers between nations should be 
1 step toward a condition that might make 


world peace possible following this World 
War 

But these war programs, domestic and 
foreign, carry tremendous and far-reaching 


implications for the future of our country 
ani the entire world. These implications, s 
well as these programs, should be subjected 
to constructive criticism; the programs and 
their implications should be made as plain as 
possible to our people by full, free, and frank 
discussion 

Very frankly, farmers and producers of 
raw materials in the United States have a 
most vital interest in the program for free 
trade in the Western Hemisphere. The big 
nations in South America produce much the 

ime farm p oducts and raw materials pro- 
duced in the United States. These areas in 
the United States might suffer grievously if 
they are not represented in government when 
final decisions are made. So I say an oppo- 
ition party, loyal, but critical, is a matter of 
life or death to the domestic economy of a 
great part of these United States. 

And a program that in effect makes the 
United States the banker for an international 
currency, embracing the entire Western 
Hemisphere, the entire British Empire, the 
Netherlands, China—and in the end probably 
Russia and after the war the entire world— 
certainly shouid be gone over carefully by a 
loyal, but critical, opposition. 

Also in the coming months and years of 
this war there are and will be questions of 
national policy to be cetermined which ought 
to be answered by the representatives of the 
people in Congress, and not just by Executive 
orders. These will affect vitally agriculture, 
labor, business; there will be taxes, regula- 
tions, controls of ali kinds. 

In the actual conduct of the war, the 
President, as Commander in Chief, of course 








has full control. In fact he als. has supreme 
control of war policies and war programs. 
But that does not mean that all matters of 
internal policy, es,ecially those dealing with 
the future form and operations of our Gov- 
ernment, should be determined by the Presi- 


dent alone, nor should these be left to the 
determination of a one-party Congress 
It seems to me that if ever there was a 


time in history with real need for the two- 
party system of government, that time is 
now. And if ever there was a time when the 
opposition party shouid be strong enough to 
make its loyal and constructive criticisms 
felt, that time is now. 

If we are to retain, or perhaps it will be 
regain, our republican form of government 
when all this is over, my judgment is that 
the Republican Party will take over the job 
of rebuilding the wreckage when the day of 
reckoning comes. It is unquestionably going 
to be a big It will look at times like an 
impossible task. 

In the meantime, it is just necessary 
to keep the Republican Party intact, to work 
out a program based on fundamental princi- 
ples, but flexibie enough to meet changing 
and perhaps entirely new conditions, as it is 
that you and each do our job today in the 
best way we can see. Another word. I hope 
the new America after the war—and it will 
be a new America—will be built around the 
Republican Party. And I predict that in that 
Republican Party will be found thousands 
and thousands of good Americans who now 
call themselves Democrats, but who, in their 
thinking and in their hearts, are Americans 
first of all 

And judging from by-election results the 
last few months in Colorado and Connecticut, 
and the overwhelming renomination in the 
Illinois Republican primaries a few days ago 
of the brilliant young son of Illinois, Senator 
C. WaYLanp Brooks, there is an awakening 
realization of the need for keeping and adding 
to the membership of the loyal opposition in 
the Congress of the United States 

In Colorado the Republicans late last 
December elected a Republican Congressman 


oh. 


as 


from a district that had been Democratic 
for 34 years 
In Connecticut a few weeks later a Re- 


publican was elected to the House from a 
district that had been represented by a 
Democrat for the preceding 10 years 

In Illinois, the Republican vote in the pri- 
mary was larger, the Democratic vote notice- 
ably smaller, than in the 1940 primaries. And 
the overwhelming majority of close to one- 
half million—nearly 5 to 1—given 
Brooks is a clear indication that the peo- 
ple of the United States still believe in 
having an active and virile, but patriotic and 


Senator 


loyal, opposition in the Congress, during 
times of emergency as well as in times of 
peace. 


It is my heartfelt prayer that each of us, 


and all of us together, may see our way 
clearly in the troublous days ahead. And 
that when we do see the way, we may have 
the courage and the fortitude to go that 
way, and travel the road with all our strength 
and all our will power—with all the forces 


of our hearts and souls and minds and bodies 

As 1 have already indicated, I am giving 

my best support to the Nation’s program for 

winning the war. I am supporting every ap- 

propriation for more production. I need not 
oY 


tell you we were not prepared for a World 
War of the magnitude of this one. But I 
am glad to say we are now making real 
progress. I think the prospect is growing 
brighter every day. The production of arms 
exceeds all expectations. Our Army and 
Navy and their air forces are strong today 
and steadily growing stronger. The Con- 
gress might have moved faster, but at any 


rate it is encouraging to know that everybody 
at Washington having anything to do with 
this tremendous job is now working at high 
speed. 
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When the country is at war we of course 
expect Members of Congress to back up the 
Government in an emergency regardless of 
party. There should be no politics in war. 
For my own part I shall continue to support 
the war effort to the best of my ability, and 
I believe 


my colleagues in the Senate are 
doing their full duty in this great crisis 
The Republican Party is dedicating itself 


without reservation to winning the war and 
I make that personal dedication of my own 
efforts, and I urge that dedication upon my 
party everywhere—not hesitating to criticize 
where criticism is needed, but doing it always 
with constructive purpose. 

We are determined to win the war in the 
shortest possible time at the least cost in 
lives and material resources 

The President is asking for something like 
60,000 planes, 45,000 tanks, 20,000 aircraft 
guns, 8,000,000 tons of shipping. We need 
all of this just as quick as it can be turned 
out. 

Above everything else, I say let’s make sure 
that our boys get the planes and the ships 
and the bombers the earliest possible mo- 
ment as their daring and this voices plead 
for so eloquently. One hundred and thirty 
million free-born American citizens are on 
the march to victory. 

For months I have been protesting in the 
Senate against war profiteering and payment 
of exorbitant salaries and big bonuses and 
exorbitant profits to war industries. I say 
it is an obligation of the Government to stop 
wasteful spending and see that no man or! 
industry gets rich out of the blood and suf- 
fering of the Nation and its sons. 

I have repeatedly called the attention of 
the Senate committees and the Senate itself 
to the Nation’s experience in the last war 
when we created 23,000 new millionaires out 
of the profits of war. My voice and vote will 
continue to oppose every possible opportun- 
ity for this to happen again. Only recently 
our Government, I am glad to say, has com- 
pelled war contractors to return something 
Over $220,000,000 in profits that did not be- 
long to them. 

I am also opposed to labor racketeering 
or any other kind of racketeering. A few 
leaders of the unions have collected 
$25, $50, and $100, and even larger amount 
from men who sought employment on war 
projects and who were unable to obtain work 





fees of 


from the Government until they had paid 
these hold-up fees. It is only fair to say 
that the rank and file of labor—at least 9 


out of 10 members of the union 
prove this practice. 


-do not ap- 
I am speaking as one 


who has always believed in collective bar- 
gaining, who for years has been a larg: 
employer of union labor, who has had tl} 
friendliest relations with the 


unions ar 


who will defend them when they are in 
right 

There can be no question we mu 
crease production of essential war ma 


and put war production on a 24-hour, 7-day 


basis, because what we must have is mort 
action—more shipyards and munitions fac- 
tories running 24 hours a day, 7 days a week 
producing ships, bombers, airplane and 


other war material 





I am glad to tell you the American peo- 
ple are being heard from in Washingto1 
They are not protesting particularly against 
high taxes or against the great expenditurs 
on the Army and Navy for necessary w 
material, but they do wish to know that t 
billions they are paying in taxes and lendi! 


and spending for war 
wasted 

My friends, I have faith in 
our people. Deep in the heart of the true 
American is an abiding faith that the great 


purposes are not bei! 


the 


ideal for which we have struggled for a cen- 
tury or more will be preserved. Thi ludes 
all of our institutions—educational, moral, 
religious, and commercial 

We will win this war because of the spirit- 
ual strength of the American people without 
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which no individual and no people, no nation, 
and no civilization can build and retain any- 
Ling of permanent value 
It was this spiritual strength that enabled 
our forefathers to survive the difficulties of 


the early colonial days 
It was this spiritual strength which en- 
abled the colonists in 1776, and the trying 


years immediately following, to win the war 
of independence from European control and 
domination 

It was this spiritual strength which sus- 
tained framers of the Constitution, and 
the leadership and the people, who in the 


the 


troublcus days following the Revolution made 
the United States a free and independent 
nation 

I us the spiritual strength which sus- 


tained the d 
and per 


scendants of those courageous 
vering men and women who founded 





this Nation, when these descendants moved 
across the Alleghenies, into the Ohio Valley, 
through Indiana and Iowa and Illinois and 
Mi uri, into Kansas and the Great Plains, 
into Minnesota and the Dakotas, through and 
across the Rockies 

I tell you, my friends, that the strength 
of America, and the hope for the continu- 
ance of the American way of life, is in the 
courage and perseverance—the bulldog deter- 
mination, if you want to call it that—is 
in the spiritual realm more than it is in the 


world of purely material things 
In this time of crisis there is a job for every 


last one of us to da If all of us, all Ameri- 
ca everywhere, do that job well, the way 
we kn how to do it, we will shorten the 
conflict and achieve the world’s greatest vic- 
tk ry 

We are going to win this war and we will 


it by the genius that is peculiarly Amer- 


wil 

ican. Right here let me say every American is 
proud of the achievement of that man whose 
courage and bravery has never been surpassed 





in our military history—I refer to America’s 
great soldier hero, Gen. Douglas MacArthur 

And we are all cheering for the brave Ameri- 
can boys who are fighting with him so val- 


} 


iantly as American s¢ 
for the rights which belong to a free people. 

When the final chapter is written, there 
can be no other result than victory for the 
Stars 


Idier 


have always fought 


and Stripes 
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HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 
OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 5, 1942 

Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave t extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include therein The Story of 
The National Archives, as presented by 
the Washington Evening Star, over the 
biue network of the National Broadcast- 
ing C ( Monday evening, April 27, 
1942 
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but whose job is the steady day-to-day assist- 
ance that helps make possible the smooth 
functioning of many of our more spectacular 
Government agencies. It is my pleasure to 
present to you now Dr. Solon J. Buck, 
Archivist of the United States. 

Dr. Buck. The National Archives, like many 
other agencies of our Government, is running 
at top speed these days. Our products are 
in the nature of services. But perhaps I had 
better explain at the outset what we mean 
when we talk about archives. The word is 
used in many different senses, but to 
archivists archives are bodies of official rec- 
ords. The official records of Organizations of 
any sort—for example, railroad companies or 
churches, as well as Government agencies— 
are archives, but the agency of the Govern- 
ment of the United States that is known as 
The National Archives is concerned only with 


the archives—that is, the nublic records—of 
the Federal Government. Moreover, it is 
concerned in the main with such of those 


records as are no longer needed for frequent 


coasultation in connection with the current 
business of the agency that created or as- 
sembled them That does not mean, how- 


ever, that they are necessarily old and musty 
or infrequently used We get about 1,000 
requests per day for records or for informa- 
tion in records—1 every 30 seconds. These re- 
quests are made over the phone, by mail, or 
in person. Most of them are calis for in- 
formation needed in carrying on the Govern- 
ment’s business. 

Mrs. Evans. What do Government officials 
and others want to know? 


Dr. Buck. Many of these requests are 
about Navy enlistments, for example Such 


requests have increased so much that we are 
installing a teletype within the next few days 
to help speed up our service on them. 
Then, we have a lot of interest in the 
weather Information about the weather, 
now largely confidential, even though every- 
body talks about the weather, is needed by 
Officials in a score of Government agencies. 
And we're getting a lot of requests for in- 
formation from the Food Administration 
records. A lot of people seem to be interested 


in food 
Mrs. Evans. Well, that’s natural I am 
sure we are all concerned about food or the 


lack of it 


requests? 


But what do you do with these 
Do you invite people in to go over 
your records, or send them specific informa- 
tion, or do you lend these records, or just 
how do you handle these requests? 

Dr. Buck. We do all of these things, but 
about three-fourths of the business with the 


Government consists of lending records 





Many official seekers for facts come to our 
buliding 

Mr. LEAHY. Have the requests for services 
increased much since Pearl Harbor, Dr. 
Buck? 

Dr. Buck. It has just about doubled. For 
example, information from records in The 
National Archives concerning the South Pa- 
cific and the Philippines, is just now in great 
demand. A new shipyard was to be con- 
structed at a site where one had been lo- 
cated during the last World War We got 
out the blueprints of the old yard, and work 
on the new one started with those old blue- 
prints as construct guides. War Depart- 
ment records have been studied for infor- 
mation on the conquest of yellow fever. In- 
formation on Latin American participation 
in World War No. 1 has been in demand 
Also data on housing, milk prices, and many 
other wartime problem The are but a 


few random samples 


Mrs. Evans. Then, I suppose, there are the 
ppeals from people wl must prove to a 
doubting Government that they were born. 
Dr. HAmMeER. Yes; and you might be inter- 


Mrs. Evans, in knowing abi 
birth records in recruitin 
industz 


ested 
of 


wal 


ut the value 
workers for our 
€s. 
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Dr. Buck. Dr. Hamer, I think our work for 
the War Production Board has been one of 
our most important activities in recent 
months. You are familiar with this work 
Tell us about it 

Dr. Hamer. One of the most pressing prob- 
lems the War Production Board is up against 
is to help find skilled craftsmen. Skilled 
craftsmen are the heart of the war effort 
and that’s why, when one is found, it is 
important to keep him on the job. A short 
time ago, the War Production Board placed 
an expert tool-and-die maker in an airplane 
plant, but the man’s citizenship was in doubt 
Here was a Key man in a key job, but the 
law said he had to be a citizen. This man 
could not be lost; the War Production Board 
turned to The National Archives for he!p 
The records showed when and where his par- 
ents landed in this country, when they wer: 


naturalized, and that their naturalizatior 
made him a citizen. That man today is 


where he belongs—on the production line 

Dr. Buck. What other requests for infor- 
mation are coming in these days, Dr Hamer? 

Dr. Hamer. We are getting a lot of in- 
quiries about World War No.1 Government 
Officials need information on curtailment of 
consumer goods, on shipbuilding costs, and 
on Government investments in munitions 
plants The National] Archives’ records have 
helped to spread war orders all over the 
country. This relieves overburdened trans- 
portation facilities on the Atlantic seaboard 
On one occasion, Dr Buck, our agency passed 
along to the War Production Board informa- 
tion on the price ceiling on copper set dur- 
ing World War No. 1; the Office of Price 
Administration followed up the next day by 
setting its present ceiling on that metal 
And lately we have been getting hundreds 
of requests from people trying to establish 
their age for the purpose of obtaining old- 
age benefits. Scholars, and especially his- 
torians, use our services, too, and 1 think 
that Dr. Ford, who is executive secretary of 
the American Historical Association, will tell 
you something about the part that archives 
play in research 

Dr. Forp. The scholar, the historian, the 
research man relies largely on the written 
word for his information abcut the past 
Without the record there is no past. With 
the benefit of this information the student i 
able to reach conclusions that are contribu- 
tions to knowledge. Now archives are a 
very important part of the information we 
have about the past; they are, as you said 
a little while ago, the official record Th¢ 
scholar who wants to come to the correct 
conclusions must make use of the correct 
information, and in many cases this mear 
the information contained in The Archive 
as a reservoir of official records 

Dr. Buck. As you see it, Dr 
National Archives serves as a 
information about the past. 

Dr. Forp the way historians 
it. The records under your supervision con- 
tain a wealth of knowledge about our Na- 
tion. They tain information that coul 
be found nowhere else It has been we 
said that “the Government now has buriet 
ir its files as much in the way of intellectus 
resources there natural mineral 1 
sources buried beneath the soil of the Nort! 
American Continent.” Their existence is 
continuing challenge to the scholar. 

Mrs. Evans. And they're not the only one: 
Dr. Ford I understand that writers, re- 
porters, Hollywood producers and director 
such as John Ford, Frank Capra, and Dary 


Ford, Th¢ 
reservoir ol 


That is 


co 


as are 


Zanuck, have come here for authentic ma- 
terial to document and give reality to th 
work. Explorers such as Admiral Byrd, a 
artists such as Walt Disney have left th 
results of their work for others to use an 
enjoy 

Mr. Leany. I have been reading a book 


called Reveille in Washington, a particu- 
larly apt title, by the way, in these days when 
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many of us with what is appropriately de- 
scribed as staggering working hours are 
staggering out of bed at the crack of dawn. 
Miss Leech’s book is full of details about 
Washington during the Civil War, many of 
which were obtained from materials in The 
National Archives. 

Mrs. Evans. By the way, I have just learned 
that The National Archives has been helping 
the Office for Emergency Management make 
motion pictures about our growing war pro- 
duction, 

Dr. Buck. Yes; we have supplied them with 
information and some technical assistance. 

Mrs. Evans. And I understand, Dr. Buck, 
yo" are doing some special work for the Navy, 
too 


Dr. Buck. Yes; we’ve been helping them 
with their training films. And we've been 
helping some of the newer agencies, too. For 


example, the Office of Price Administration 
hes a lot to do with seeing that you don’t 
pay too much for your sugar, and they’re 
taking the cuffs off of our trousers and the 
leg-of-mutton sleeves out of your dresses. 
They came to The National Archives for rec- 
ords of the control of consumer goods dur- 
ing World War No. 1, and we were able to 
help them not only with those records but 
also with records of consumer goods indus- 
tries assembled more recently by the N. R. A. 
In such ways we save time and work for the 
agency and dollars and cents for all of us. 

Mrs. Evans. The National Archives has Cer- 
tainly helped in the “planning” war, Dr. 
Buck. How about the “shooting” war? 

Dr. Buck. We have been able to render a 
real service to the Navy in that respect, I 
believe. Mr. Leahy, you’re in the Navy De- 
partment. I’m sure you can tell us some- 
thing about this service. 

Mr. LEAHY. Why, yes, Dr. Buck; I’ll be glad 
to 

Mrs. Evans. That should make an interest- 
ing story~-The National Archives helping to 
build a two-ocean Navy. 

Mr. LEAHY. You're right, Mrs. Evans. And 
when you read of ships being launched weeks 
ahead of schedule, remember that The Na- 
tional Archives did its part along with the 
men in overalls and Navy blue. Here’s how 
it happened. The Navy has been recruiting 
and tgaining seamen, but we've also needed 
experienced men to take our ships into ac- 
tion against the enemy—not next year but 
now. Fortunately, there was a substantial 
reserve of former enlisted men who had been 
honorably discharged in recent years and 
whose service records are in The National 
Archives. By drawing on these records, at an 
amazing rate, it is true, it has been possible 
to establish a record in Navy recruitment and 
to keep pace with the Government’s ex- 
panded naval program. 

Mrs. Evans. How many did you get, Mr. 
Leahy, or is that a military secret? 

Mr. LEAHY. I think I can give you a figure 
that is not a military secret. From the lists 
supplied by The National Archives and other 
records sources, we were able to get in touch 
with enough men to supply 20 percent of the 
manpower needed for our two-ocean Navy. 

Dr. HAMER. Yes; we have not only naval 
maps and records that are important in plan- 
ling strategy but also the names of men who 
in help carry out the strategy; we have 





charts and maps to help guide our bombers to 
harbor installations, inland waterways. elec- 
tric power developments, and railroad and 


highway bridges of our enemies. 


Dr. Buck. Then, too, some of our techni- 
ns are helping to build a specially designed 


nstrument for the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics. This will help the 
Army, the Marine Corps, and the Coast Guard 


well as the Navy. 


Mrs. Evans. Then the service the Navy is 
getting from The National Archives, Dr. 
3uck, is very much like the service the War 


Production Board is getting. 





Dr. Buck. There is still another 
which The National Archives helps other 
agencies to make progress with their war 
work. That is by helping them to solve their 
space problems. In the last 3 months of 
1941 we took over from the Navy Depart- 
ment alone records occupying 15,000 square 
feet of floor space 

Mrs. Evans. Well, how many records 
there in The National Archives anyway, Dr. 
Buck? 

Dr. Buck. Oh, we’ve stopped 
They would run into the billions. We meas- 
ure them by cubic feet. If all these records 
were placed in filing cabinets and stacked up 
the pile would be 24 miles high 

Mrs. Evans. That’s something to stagger 
the imagination, all right. But whose records 
are they? 

Dr. Buck. They have come from all the 
executive departroents, from scores of other 
executive agencies, from the United States 
Senate, from congressional committees, and 
from the courts. 

Mrs. Evans. Well, are they all old records? 

Dr. Buck. Some are old and some are new 
We don’t preserve them unless they are be- 
lieved to contain information that the Gov- 
ernment, or some scholar, or some citizen 
may need. It’s their usefulness—not their 
age—that counts. We have records as early 
as the 1600’s and as late as 1942. We couldn't 
possibly keep everything. So we must ex- 
amine records carefully in order to determine 
what should be kept and what should be 
discarded. 

Dr. Forp. The aid you render war agencies 
is also a boon to scholars. As you well know, 
the present-day scholar is appalled by the 
vast quantity of material turned out. If 
this mass of material is ever to be brought 
under control for research purposes, some 
selection of it must be made 

Mrs. Evans. Well, Dr. Buck, I’ve never had 
to decide what records of an agency should 
be kept or discarded, but I have cleaned out 
an old desk or two, and I know how hard 
it is to part with things that have been 
around for a long time. 

Dr. Buck. It is by no means an easy task, 
Mrs. Evans, but, as a space saver, it must be 
done. During the last fiscal year, we ap- 
praised for disposal more than 46,000 items 
of such material. Since an item often repre- 
sents large bodies of material—in one case 
an item covered records occupying 112,000 
square feet of floor space—an enormous vol- 
ume of records was authorized for disposal 
and a corresponding amount of much-needed 
space was released. 

Mrs. Evans. But tell me, Dr. Hamer, do 
you ever keep papers revealing personal char- 
acteristics, activities, and foibles—the inti- 
mate notes that lend color and human 
terest in history? 

Dr. HAMER. In our exhibition hall we have 
on display some of the records and reports 
of Gen. Arthur MacArthur. The general 
had been sent as an observer in the Russo- 


way in 


are 


counting. 


in- 


Japanese war of 1905. His young son, the 
present Gen. Douglas MacArthur, accom- 
panied his father on that assignment. Those 


records, in the light of young MacArthur's 
role today, take on redoubled significance 
Mrs. Evans. That is very interesting, Dr. 
Hamer. Aren't there other angles of your 
activities that we should know about? 


Dr. Buck. We use the most advanced meth- 
ods in preserving records and making them 
easily available. Ine use of motion pictures 


is one of the modern methods of reco 

expeditions. Officials and scholars h 
Arctic and Antarctic can come to The Na- 
tional Archives and see motion pictures of 
Admiral Byrd’s expeditions. You can hear 
recordings of declarations of war and Presi- 
dential inaugurations. And we received just 
last week a 24-hour recording of all the radio 
programs over one network on December 7 


including all the 


interruptions for news 
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This will give per- 
of that first fateful 


flashes on Pearl Harbor 
manence to the drama 
day of war. 

We also have small spools of microfilm that 
record whole books and series of documents. 
One spool of microfilm can include 4,000 
pages of bulky records. Ten volumes of books 
in a vest pocket. Then, we publish the Fed- 
eral Register. Printing war regulations in 
this publication helps immeasurably in co- 
ordinating the war effort and gives every 
agency daily contact with every other agency. 
We have census records, pension records, 
Government contracts—speaking of con- 
tracts, you might be interested in knowing 
that records some shipping contracts of 
the first World War period recently saved oul 


ol 


Government the tidy sum oi $850,000. And 
let me give you another example of the value 
of records. You would scarcely think that 


records of daily measurements of the rapidity 
of the current and the height of the water in 
rivers would have cash value. Yet, recently, 
Government engineers, by studying such rec- 
ords in The National Archives, were helped to 
build a bridge with just the right margin of 


safety necessary to withstand the strength 
of flood waters. And now, I should like to 
quote a letter written a few weeks ago by 
a fellow archivist, Franklin D. Roosevelt 


honorary member of the Society of American 


Archivists. As you probably know, President 
Roosevelt is an archivist in his own right. 
He has preserved all his personal and of- 


ticiai papers ever since he was a college stu- 
dent, and he jis depositing them in the 
Franklin D. Roosevelt Library at Hyde Park 
which has been donated to the Governme: 

and is administered by The Archivist of the 


United States. In writing to the Society 








American Archivists, the President declared 
“At this time and because of the con ns 
of modern war against which none of us can 
guess the future, it is my hope that the So- 


ciety of American Archivists will do all 

is possible to build up an American public 
opinion in favor of what might be called 
the only form of insurance that will stand 


the test of time.” I think that these re- 
marks of the President imply what may be 
called the theme of The National Archives: 


The keeping of records is a remembrance 
and an interpretation of the past, a key to 
the understanding to the present, and a 
guide for the planning of the fut 


ure 





America Is at the Crossroads 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
1942 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, it is 
undisputed that in addition to the val- 
iant defense of this Nation by our armed 
forces their greatest ally is national 
unity, so essential to a successful prose- 
cution of the present conflict. 

Stirring appeals are being made to 
avoid the complacent attitude t 


Tuesday, May 5, 


hat pr: 
vila’ Ua 


lead only to national disillusionment and 
defeat. 
In every hamlet and city of the Nation 


come encouraging reports that industrial 
production is gaining pace and that the 
sale of Defense bonds and stamps is at- 
taining encouraging neights. No man, 
woman, or child should be regarded as 
comprising such a small proportion of 
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the population of this great country that 
his or her effort may be said to amount 
to a negligible contribution to the war 
effort. We are all vital cogs in the giant 
machine of American Government, and 


our individual efforts have a definite 
bearing on the performance that may be 
expected. 


It is refreshing to note that the Amer- 
ican people in traditional style are giving 
convincing evidence that they are equal 
to any sacrifice necessary to promote the 
welfare of their country 

Typical of the efforts being exerted to 
make the Nation conscious of the perilous 
days through which it is passing, I sub- 
mit herewith a message prepared and dis- 
tributed by the Morningstar Bakeries, 
owned and operated by the Hagerty Bak- 
ing Co., Inc., Philipsburg, Pa. 

This enterprising firm operates a large 
fieet of trucks through several counties of 
Pennsylvania, and their hundreds of em- 
ployees have distributed to over a thou- 
sand retail stores copies of the following 
message, which has received favorable 
comment and has contributed greatly to 
arousing interest in the momentous task 
that confronts every loyal American citi- 
zen if the American way of life is to be 
oreserved in « world where sinister forces 
are bent on destroying the bulwarks cf 
liberty and freedom. 


The message is as follows: 
STOP! LOOK! LISTEN! 
We are at the cross roads and it is very 


imperative that we as American citizens stop, 
look, and listen 

Our families, our homes, our friends, and 
our general environment are the basis for our 











loyal to our country, which is the founda- 
tion for stability and permanence 

We can’t all fight—but we can give our 
all-out effort on every job. We can eliminate 
all waste We can give our wholehearted 
coope! 1 to our national defense program 
We ci yive our support to our boys on the 
fr » by doing our uppermost in helping 
te pply them with ships, bombers, fighting 
I guns, and other equipment needed 
by then 

Ou le or high schools would not 
think of sending their football players into 
the line of play without supplying them with 
the proper padded clothes, guards, or other 
protection needed to safeguard them from 
injuries, and enable them to play a bette 
game No matter how good the team is 

the proper protection, and the moral 
of their fellow students, their 
I f victory would be lessened 

The e of war we are now in is far more 
important to win than it would be for a col- 
lege ! school to win football game, 
: I milies, our homes, our friends, and 
our general environment would be jeopardized 
if we were defeated. We cannot, and will 
not, be defeated if we all do our part 








We recognize the necessity and value 
of good leadership, whether it be in Govern- 
ment or business. We should realize that we 
cannot succeed in business or bring victory 
for our country, without leadership to think 
things through, outline the plans, and direct 
the eff leadership. Leadership should 
be sincere in outlining the plans, and we 
should execute the plans effectively, to the 
bes if ir ability, and unless we do the 
plans are useles We must work together 
for a! lal objective, success in business 
and the prost of the war so that vic- 

The relationship of employee and employer 
is so Vv ] to tl velf f the individual 
his family, the bu ess e « ty, and 
he Na tl ve for 











them to make the relationship harmonious, 
so as to eliminate any stoppage of work. 
Individual happiness, depends upon indi- 
vidual effort in thought and action. The 
constructive thinking of every individual is 
essential to complete cooperation, and the 
healthy development of any cause. 
Production can be increased considerable 
if all waste hours in the industry of our 


country were converted into productive 
hours. Every lost hour, every mistake, every 


accident, all misdirected effort, all unpro- 
ductive effort is very costly to industry, and 
a definite draw-back to the national defense 
program 

It is time for us to realize that to forward 
the cause of freedom, we must do the job we 
are doing well, and help all we can in the 
interest of national defense, in order to pre- 
serve our freedom 

Cooperative effort 
assure the success 
program, and to 
country. 


of all is necessary to 
of our national defense 
assure victory for our 


MORNINGSTAR BAKERIES, 
G. W. Gorpon, Manager. 





There Is No Party Monopoly on Patriot- 
ism or Americanism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. HAMILTON FISH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 5, 1942 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted me to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following letter ad- 
dressed to the people of my district: 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., May 5, 1942. 

DEAR FRIEND: As a veteran of the World 
War and a Reserve officer, I would have pre- 
ferred to have entered our armed forces as a 
colonel of a combat regiment, but have been 
informed by Lt. Gen. Leslie J. McNair, com- 
manding general, Army Ground Forces, that 
on account of my age and “with your broad 
knowledge of military matters and under- 
standing attitude toward the Army’s prob- 
lems, you will be of greater service in the 
halls of Congress than with troops in the 
field.” 

I have never been a rubber-stamp Member 
of Congress, and have incurred the wrath of 
the Communists, the left-wing New Dealers, 
and some ardent interventionists like Walter 
Winchell, Dorothy Thompson, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Lewis Mumford. Condemnation from 
such sources ought to be the highest com- 
mendation to the people of our district, who 
believe in the American system, private en- 
terprise, and representative and constitu- 
tional government, and oppose boondoggling, 
waste, and inefficiency and the socialization 
of industry 

I deplore the raising of the pre-war con- 
troversial issues by a few fanatical inter- 
ventionists and New York millionaire busi- 
nessmen. It is true that I did everything in 
my power to keep America out of foreign 
wars until we were prepared and unless at- 
tacked, representing the will of 80 percent 
of the people of our district. The reopening 
of this dead issue by some of my opponents 
is a disservice to nationa] unity and under- 
mines the war effort. They seek to purge me 
as they did Senator Brooks in Illinois, who 
was attacked viciously by the Knox and 
Marshall Field newspapers (the latter also 
owns PM), but he won nevertheless by a 


5-to-1 vote in the recent primary election. 
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The vote in the Illinois primary showec 
that decent, fair-minded Americans, without 
malice in their hearts, do not want rubber 
stamps in Congress, and respect the right of 
Members of Congress in the expression of 
their views prior to Pearl Harbor on the vita 
question of intervention or nonintervention 
and will not stand fo’ any nonsense nor to! 
erate the raising of this discordant issu 
which can only promote disunity and dela, 
final victory. 

The war issue was settled on December 
by the dastardly and unprovoked attack 
the Japs at Pearl Harbor. Before the declar: 
tion of war, for which I voted, I supports 
every Army, Navy, and air force appropri: 
tion bill in order to make America invincib! 
on land, sea, and air since 1938, even befor 
the outbreak of the European war. Sinc: 
Pearl Harbor I have supported every w 
measure, and will continue to do so unt 
victory is won. 

There is one supreme issue—winning t} 
war, cost what it may in blood, money, ar 
tears. I stand squarely in Congress for n 
tional unity and for an all-out effort, ser 
ice, and sacrifice to help win the war at t 
earliest possible moment. There is no part 
monopoly on patriotism or Americanism 

I introduced, in 1939, a resolutic~ to p1 
hibit the sale and shipment of scrap iron t 
Japan, which the administration oppose 
It was the same scrap iron made into Ja; 
anese bombs that sank our warships 
killed our sailors and soldiers on December 7 
I also tried to reserve 50 percent of the de- 
fense weapons under the lease-lend bill fo 
our own defense, and that of the Philippines 
If that had been done, we could have had 
2,000 airplanes to defend the Philippines a: 
to have destroyed the Japanese transport: 
before they could have landed troops. 

I have never been actuated in heart or 
mind by any other motives except what was 
best for America and the Americar peop! 
in the many years that I have been in Cor 
gress. I do not want, nor will I accept, t! 
support of any un-American, subversiv: 
fifth column, or appeaser elements. I re- 
sent the slimy implications against my pa- 
triotism and Americanism, as I believe jy 
do, and the people of the district who kno. 
me. I have always voted my convictions and 
tried to represent the will of the people an 
to serve them honestly, faithfully, and lo} 
ally, and I shall continue to do so as long : 
I am in the House of Representatives and th: 
ranking member of the all-powerful Commit- 
tee on Pules. I yield to no Member of C 
gress and to no American in my loyalty 
my country, to its institutions, to our Ameri 
can system of free enterprise, and to ou! 
constitutional and republican form of gov- 
ernment. These are the barriers against in- 
justice and intolerance that will safegua! 
the rights, liberties, and freedom of the 
American people irrespective of race, col 
or creed. 

HAMILTON FIsH. 





Bill To Aid Small Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 5, 1942 
Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Recorp today an address on the sub 
ject of small business delivered by mé 
over the National Radio Forum, Mon- 





















































































































day evening, May 4, 1942, at 9 o’clock, 
blue network, National Broadcasting Co. 
It is as follows: 

At the outset, I desire to express my ap- 
preciation for this privilege to that outstand- 
ing newspaper in the United States, the Eve- 


ning Star, of Washington, D. C., and the 
blue network. 
My subject tonight is small business. It is 


my purpose to discuss the prospects for the 
relief of smal) business in our war effort; 
also to discuss a bill that has passed Con- 
gress that will be of material aid to a large 
number of small businesses and to discuss a 
bill that is now pending in Congress, pro- 
posing the establishment of a Siualler War 
Plants Corporation, intended to be of great 
help and assistance to hundreds of thou- 
sands of small concerns throughout this Na- 
tion. 

This subject is of particular interest at 
this time, in view of the fact that the law of 
supply and demand has definitely been re- 
pealed in our country for the first time in 
its history. 

We must recognize that our main business 
at this time is not small business; neither is 
it big business; but it is “war business,” 
Our first concern, of course, is winning this 
war and effecting a satisfactory peace after 
it is won. 

SMALI 


PLIGHT OF MANUFACTURERS 


The desperate plight of the 3,000,000 small 
manufacturing and business concerns in the 
United States is now receiving the urgent 
attention of both the executive and legisla- 
tive branches of our Government. The pa- 
tient, long-suffering business people, who 
own and operate these concerns, have dem- 
onstrated a spirit of patriotism, which should 
fill every American with pride—and make it 
obvious to the most stupid dictator that our 
people have the will and the determination 
to win this war regardless of the personal 


PROGRAM DELAYED 


With new uncertainties arising daily to 
threaten the very existence of their business, 
these men and women have stood stanchiy 
behind the Nation’s war effort, willing to 
endure any sacrifice that the fortunes of war 
might impose on them. True, many of them 
have despaired, thinking that they were the 
forgotten element of our national life, an 
element geared to the ways of peace and who 


had no place in a war-time economy No 
one can blame them much, because a pro- 
gram to help them has been delayed-——<de- 
layed far too long. But they can be reas- 
sured today that the President and his ad- 
visers, as well as the Congress, are keenly 
aware that we must so reorganize our sys- 
tem that these men and women and ths 
millions dependent on them shall not lose 


the labo1 


] ability 


of their lifetime and become a 


in bankruptcy. 
EXTENUATION OF DELAY 


some extenuation 
war struck us without 


Remember ur 
lays, that 


ing At 


in 
the 


Wwarne- 


the continued urging of our Presi- 
ent, who foresaw the inevitable attack by 
power-hungry aggressors, we had made 


tart toward arming ourselves and our Al- 
s of the United Nations. But, on that Sun- 
y morning in December when the Japanese 
aunched their treacherous bombing of Pearl 


Harbor, we were pitifully weak in every 
phase of preparation for modern warfare 
We had to try frantically in a short space of 





time to create an effective defense that could 
and against the powerful machines of de- 
ruction that our enemies had worked vears 
to build and perfect 


BIG-PRODUCTION PLANTS FIRST CALLED ON 

Ne found ourselves in the most urgent race 
gainst time in all history. War production 
had to be stepped up to tremendous propor- 
ns overnight. The demands of war had 








to be met. The great Government procure- 
ment agencies turned first to the big-produc- 
tion plants for increased supplies of muni- 
tions, because they could deal with these 
concerns as prime contractors, and their 
plants were already in production. Quantity 
production—expanded production—was the 
crying need, for time was precious and every 
additional gun, plane, ship, and tank 
counted. Then procurement agencies turned 
to the great mass-production industries that 
had been devoted to civilian purposes, such 
as the automobile industry, and the task of 
converting these huge factories was rushed 
This phase of our production war is progress- 
ing rapidly and satisfactorily. Already a 
swelling volume of supplies is coming off the 
lines and going to our growing armed forces 
and those of our Allies. 


NEXT SOURCE OF PRODUCTION 
We are now ready to develop the next 
source of production—the small manufac- 


turer not equipped as yet to turn out muni- 
tions nor to serve Government agencies as a 
prime contractor. Of the 184,000 manufac- 
turing plants in the United States, experts 
have vold .he Small Business “ ommittees of 
Congress that probably 45,000 can be turned 
to production of war goods; that this enor- 
mous idle productive capacity approaches 
50 percent of the Nation’s entire potentiality 
and well may prove the determining factor 
in achieving a full and final victory. 


BILL TO AID 1 ASSED SENATE 


To effectively harness this unused strength 
the executive and legislative branches of 
Government have worked out a simple plan 


that should attain that goal embodied in 
the Murray-Patman hill S. 2250 and H R 
6975 passed by the Senate and now under 
consideration by the House Committee on 


Banking and Currency. A favorable report to 


the House by this committee is expected in 

less than 10 days. 

CREATION OF SMALLER WAR PLANTS CORPORATION 
This measure was carefully developed by 


the Small Business Committees of the Senate 
and House after exhaustive hearings. It is 
designed to meet both the problems of the 
small businessman himself and of the War 
Production Board and the procurement divi- 
of the armed forces cutting 
through red tape and getting action with the 
least possible delay. Under its terms a 
special deputy will be appointed under Donald 
Nelson, Chairman of the War Production 
Board, who will be responsible for making 
inventories of facilities, dealing with procure- 
ment officers, supervising subcontracts, pro- 
viding contracts for small concerns, certifying 
small firms to procurement divisions, and 
studying means by which these small con- 
cerns can obtain the essential materials they 
need. 

Second, the bill provides for the creation 
of the Smaller War Plants Corporation within 
the War Production Board. Mr. Nel 
would be f this agency 


sions while 


og 





chairman of too 
which to get started 
empowered to make loans direct to 

plants to finance their conversion to 
production or essential civilian s1 


the Corporation will be 











then to act as a prime contractor procure- 
ment agencies and let subcontract 
small plants. In other words the Govern- 
ment would be enabled to take Army, N 
and Maritime Commission contracts as a 
prime contractor and then farm out sul - 
tracts to small firms 

The agercy will be authorized to fu h 
facilities, rehabilitate plants, fur cons 
tracts, and provide needed finance 

This, in brief, covers the pur} f this 
measure and its machinery. It will, its spon- 
sors are convinced, eliminate pa bar ) 
full mobilization of our production might 
In simplifying procedures, Congress has had 
to oppose some Government officials who 
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sought to have us adopt some other plan. 
But Mr. Nelson and oOfficiais of his organiza- 
tion have indicated that this methcd will 
receive the fullest and fairest consideration 





there. Mr. Nelson is willing to take the re- 
sponsibility for that and he will have full 
authority. 
FRIENDLY ORGANIZATION 
The measure will centralize authority while 


gaining the benefit of the War Production 
Board’s experienced technicians in eve 
and its contract distribution branches lo- 
cated in every section of the country 
small businessmen will have to deal with onl 
one Government department, and that a 
friendly organization, anxious to help him in 
every possible way. Under the old system the 
small manufacturer had to deal with several 
separate departments and, after he had made 
the exhausting rounds, too often discovered 
that he could not get a Government loan be- 
cause he did not have a Government 
tract, and that he couldn’t get a Government 
contract because he couldn’t get a loan to 
finance his converted operations He was 
caught in a hopeless circle. 

ESSENTIAL CIVILIAN PRODUCTION ENCOURAGED 


But this bill is designed not only to help 
the small plants that can be cx ed to 
war production. It will be used to 
wherever necessary all those concerns engaged 
in production or distribution of food, cloth- 








cone- 


nvert 


as 


ing, and other articles, or providing services 
essential to the great civilian army that 
backing up the fighting forces Thus we 


hope it will be a real boom to many thou- 
sands of plants not adaptable to manufacture 
of munitions. In turn the continued, steady 
employment of these many little industries 
will feed and sustain thousands and tl 
sands of small businesses engagea in st 
ing the plants and in distributing fin 











goods and of supplying and servicing their 
employees 
BAD NEWS FOR ADOLF SCHICKELGRUBER 


The plan so devised should, if 
and sympathetically administered. prov 

















stimulus that will be felt by nearly all the 
3,000,000 small business men and women of 
the country and remove for the du 
their fears of failure and collapse The plan 
can prove as great a bolster for the national 
morale as the announcement that Ge ral 
MacArthur had been safely evacuated from 
Bataan to lead the combined forces of 
United Nations against Japan in the Sout 
Paciac It will not be good news for Adolf 
Schickelgruber, who knows fre X- 
perience in Germany the increase in pote l 
production from such decentraliz: 
though slaves of the Reich and - 
querea nations do not have the pir u 
incentive of freemen 

Even such a comprehensive pla - 
lined here cann hope to successfully iS- 
tain every small business dislocated by ; l- 
den, ruthless change to full war economy. 
No single plan could do that. But the busi- 
nessmen and omen in this group, which, 
we sincerely hope, will be but a f f 
todays going concerns, are not to be reg - 
ten in the over-all planning. It would sac l 
our ultimate victory, indeed, if in overthrow- 
ing our en we found that the: d 
been any destruction of a1 pal I ll 
ystem of free enterprise which v n nt 
have saved 

OBTAIN SUPPLIE. AND SERVICES LOCALLY 

If it should « I é I 
productic th ill pl he ¢ 
cost will tf istifi ince p cti 
be obtained n q Kly tt Speed 
essential in our all-ou war effor 
much more import t mone 1 
belief that the public interest wou pro- 
moted if the Government adopted f 
getting all supplies and serv - 
ever possible, even if the costs wel 


as 10 percent more 
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AUTOMOBILE BILL ALREADY PASSED 
The small businessmen and women of 


America are essential to our democratic way 


of life. They are necessary to our social order. 
They bulwark our greatest institutions, 
around which all civilization is built—the 


home, the church, and the school. They are 
the most effective enemy of those four great- 


est evils: poverty, ignorance, disease, and 
crime. Therefore, we must provide some way 


to cushion the shock for any of these people, 
who will be hurt in the effort for all-out 
war. An example of this is another Murray- 
Patman bill, S. 2315 and H. R. 6761, already 
passed by both Houses and now waiting Pres- 
idential action. This legislation would ex- 
tend needed assistance to business men 
whose stock in trade has been frozen by op- 
eration of rationing orders issued by the 
Government. It applies today more specifi- 
cally to the automobile and tire dealers, but 
will be available to help dealers in any other 
line, whose products may be removed from 
the open market. As Chairman of the House 
Smali Business Committee—having »>een ap- 


pointed the place by a recognized friend 
of small business, the Speaker of the House 


of Representatives, the Honorable Sam Ray- 
BURN—which is working in close cooperation 
with group the Senate headed 
by another real friend of small business, 
Senator James E. Murray, of Montana, it has 
been my privilege to have an active part in 
prepar as well as working 
on ot th ullders of 


Vill 
7 
small 


the ilar in 


sim 


ng this legislation 





ires to alleviate 
pusiness. 


SMALL-BUSINESS COMMITTEES PRAISED 


I wish to pay tribute to the Senators and 
Representatives who make up these special 
committees. These men have given their 


their efforts without stint to these 
they realize the seriousness of 
and ire determined that we 
ible solution. They realize 
business” is only rela- 


f these small units 


time and 
problems for 
the situation 
will find a work: 
that the term “small 


he aggregate < 


represents the real economy of our country. 

The small businessmen and women of Amer- 

ica Cé re ssured that thelr interests are in 

afe | 

IMPO NCE OF KEEPING AUTOMOBILES MOVING 
In connection with the ruinous situation 


facing the Nation's 44,000 automobile dealers, 
we met and talked with scores of these men 
and the experience was one of the greatest 

pirations I ever received. Here were these 


i 
business their money tied up in a com- 


















modity } they could not sell But they 
were not complaining, were not criticizing, 
were willing to sacrifice for the common 
good. We cannot afford to let these men go 
under. Fil they represent a national asset 
of great lu Sec ond we must keep as 
many ¢ hese dealers and servicemen going 
as are need to care for the automobiles still 
in use For in the United States, the auto- 
mobile I luxury to a majority of our 
c ¢ Seventy million of them depend on 
heir cars for everyday activities. This coun- 
t with only 7 percent of the world’s popu- 
] n, has 71 percent of the world’s passen- 
ger cars, or a machine for every four persons, 
nd k x these millions of automobiles 
I in the face of priorities and shortages 
is i 
i Mi an measure will extend 
} t t other ealers similarly 
d by if loans or purchases of 
ks. This s iuld not be con- 
f measure in the sense of char- 
it I ef f hese ‘rs only in the 
senst le ¢ titutional p that 
gual ( of 
tl I t 
il 
There 
ing mora m 
businesses not helped by act 





NO MORE BUSINESS AS USUAL DURING DURATION 


In recounting for you here the various 
plans being put in operation or under con- 
sideration to assure continuance of the Na- 
tion’s small business, I do not mean to imply 
in any way that we will have “business as 
usual” in these United States. There will not 
be, there cannot be, a return to anything like 
our normal economic life until we have de- 
stroyed the international bandits and racket- 
eers who threaten this way of life. Every 
ounce of America's energy must be dedicated 
to this single purpose, without reservation. 

It is generally realized that everyone will 
be called on for sacrifices. There will be in- 
creasing shortages of critical materials and 
supplies that will hurt business, factories, 
and consumers alike. There will be new and 
tighter restrictions that will affect every 
phase of our daily life. The rubber short- 
age, for instance, once not taken too seri- 
ously and still fully realized by many 
people, is very real and it will probably get 
much worse before it gets better—unless by 
some miracle a source is found capable of 
quick production that is not now even sus- 
pected. We must tighten our belts liter- 
ally and figuratively, because we must not 
only sustain our own vast war effort that now 
extends to every continent and every sea, but 
we must provide for those valiant Ailies of 
ours—the English, the Russians, the Chinese, 
and other members of the United Nations 
who are looking to us for the tools of war. 
We cannot fail them any more than we can 
fail our own fighters on the world’s battle- 
fronts 

No, neither your 


not 


President nor your Con- 
gress can so soften the impact and the de- 
mands of all-out war that everyone will be 
satisfied. There is no magic formula, no 
panacea. The best that we can do is try to 
outline a blueprint for victory, that will, 
when peace comes, still have retained for 
the American people their essential liberties 
and institutions 


GRUMBLING EXPECTED 


There will be grumbling. It is an inalien- 
able American right. There will be criticism 
of methods and means and personalities. 


That, too, is American. There will be things 
that deserve criticism, for we are not per- 
fect. There will be some inevitable “in- 


efficiency”, for haste makes waste and haste is 
necessary. There may even be some corrup- 
tion; there may be some more deplorable 
situations, such those surrounding con- 
trol of our vital patents by alien foes, but 
these will be dealt with as they are exposed. 


as 


GRAFT SHOULD BE EXPOSED 


exposed. It 
proper authorities 


Americans want all 
should be 1eported to the 
immediately. But let me warn you now that 
there « -e some among us, who will make false 
charges of graft, corruption, mismanagement 


rraft 


9 


and waste, trying to confuse us and divide 
us. That is not Ameri and must not be 
tolerated, for we cannot afford to waste a 


ngle production hour because of such sub- 
versive conduct When you hear men and 
women of this stamp spouting their lies, mark 
them well as enemies of your country. Re- 
port them to the proper authorities for their’s 
intended to be c tructive criticism. 
are destructive attacks designed to 
the very things for which you and 
your family are making sacrifices to preserve 






is not 
There 
destroy 


HINDSIGHT EXPERTS NOT NEEDED 


In this war effort, constructive criticism is 
desired, but we 1 no time for seif-ap- 
pointed professional fault-fnders and less 
time for the “I told you so” or hindsight 


expert type of disturber, who is helping our 
public enemies by ¢ disunity among 
our people for no good, worth-while purpose. 


reating 


MUST TRUST COMMANDER IN CHIEF 
It is especially true at this 


Americans of all races, 


hour that we 
and political 


creed 
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groups must impose complete confidence in 
our great President. Our differences over 
domestic policies are dwarfed by the immedi- 
ate tas:.. before us. President Roosevelt ha 
clearly demonstrated that he is the foremost 
leader of the democracies; a leader with a 
fuil grasp and understanding of the world- 
wide situation and fully capable of dealing 
with it. Some of the most senseless criticism 
we hear today are attacks on some of th: 
advisers and assistants the President ha 
called to his service. The President knows 
the job he has to do. He has accepted the 
full responsibility. Obviously, he cannot do 
it without help. He and he alone is in a posi- 
tion to know the abilities and capabilities of 
men he selects as assistants. We can’t knov 
all the facts, but we should respect his judg- 
ment. As long as the President finds any 
man or any woman a help to him, that shouid 
be sufficient for us. The records of such able 
patriots as Donald Nelson and Leon Hender- 
son should alone be proof enough that our 
President knows what he is about. 


PRESIDENT RIGHT ABOUT WAR 


His consistent record for being right so f: 
on everything affecting this war should have 
taught us to trust him by this time. It was 
only the President’s foresight and determina- 
tion that even started us on the road t 
preparation before war struck us. Since De- 
cember 7, he has shown himself the master 
of the most complex struggle in history 
Many of those, who are criticising his ap- 
pointments now, or his conduct of the wai 
were among the loudest in denouncing him 
for failing to “save’’ General MacArthur foi 
transfer to a greater field of service. You 
will remember what happened that time. Th« 
President was far ahead of hir critics, whos 
outcries only served to emphasize their ig- 
norance. 





PRESIDENT HAS FOUR SONS IN COMBAT SERVICE 


There is no man, who has four sons in the 
active armed combat services—-as has Presi- 
dent Roosevelt—who could be insensible fo: 
a single moment to the obligations impose 
on him in this crisis or to the necessity of 
directing every effort toward victory. 

Your Congressmen, likewise, have sons in 
the services and the manner in which this 
life-and-death struggle is conducted is a ver 
real and persona] matter with them just as it 
is with the rest of you fathers and mothers 

We are all in this war with but one pur- 
pose, and we must stand together to win it 

We must have complete trust in our lead 
ers and their decisions, for they base thei 
judgment on many facts that are not ar 
cannot be known to our citizenry as a wh¢ 

To the small businessmen and women of 
America, I say again that the Nation knows 
of the sacrifices you have been called upo! 
to make and that you are only waiting fo 
chance to contribute everything you’ve g¢g 


to the war effort—that all you need is 
chance to serve in a role that only you 
fill 

We know that, in spite of all the legis 





tion that can be passed to help you, your 
will still call for untold devotion and service 
to the common good. But the goal—vict 
for a sounder democracy in which you w 
keep your position of community leadershi} 
will be cheap at any price. 


BILL NEEDED NOW MORE THAN EVER 


The War Production Board issued an orde! 
today stopping, within 90 days, the uss 
iron or steel in the construction of more th 
400 everyday civilian products ranging fron 
fountain pens to bathtubs 

Most these concerns are small. The: 
fore, it becomes imperative that our bill 
aid small business become a law at once, i! 
order to assist at the earliest possible m« 
ment these thousands of manufacturers th 


ol 


+ 


will otherwise be put out of business by this 
order, 




































If you are interested in the passage of the 
pill, am expression of your wishes to your 
Member of Congress will be helpful and ap- | 
preciated by the sponsors of the proposed 
legislation. 





Our New Army 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 5, 1942 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp. I include 
herein an article by Marshall Andrews, 
Washington Post staff writer, entitled | 
“Our New Army.” This article is intro- 
ductory of a series by Mr. Andrews in 
which he relates his experiences in the | 
various military camps of the country | 
and the conditions he found therein. | 
The article follows: 

NEW ARMY 


OUR 





(By Marshall Andrews) 
You remember the Army of pre- 
Pearl Harbor, 1941? 
You should see it now. | 
You remember the puzzled, resentful boys 


selectee 





half-going through the motions of being sol- 
diers who never were going to figh handi- | 
capped by 20 years of pacifism and pseud 
sophistication: spoon-fed on everything but 
reality; befuddled by the fantastic tur of 


the Alice-in-Wonderland political pictur 

Where is he now, this soldier of pre-Pearl 
bor, 1941? 

He is manning the guns of Corregidor 


H 
He 








st in north Ireland, his next stop, the 
arch-enemy himself. He is in Australia, in 
Alaska, in Trinidad, in India, in Egypt, in 
every hot spot on this troubled earth. And 
by tens of thousands, he is in the training 


of America, perfecting his training for 
trim job ahead 


He is a physically tough, mentally alert 
well-trained hombre, this soldier of 1942 
He is proud of his country, proud of his uni- 
form, proud of his service 

This reporter. a veteran of the American 

xpeditionary Forces, has ranged across the 


untry to see him under every condition and 
my vest buttons bursting with 
ride, that the American Army of 1917-18 
d as it was, was a rabble compared with 
this Army 

This Army is really getting the training 
It is getting the guns and equipment. Plans 


licking at 


well worked out and they are cl 


say, 





redible speed 
It is a story that rings with the spirit of 
America It is a story that reaches into every 


ty, town, and crossroad in our Nation 
And as it unfolds it should be kept in mind 
that 








it it is little more than a year ago 
first recruits were put into khaki. It 
incredible to this reporter that it was 
only last year that he was watching the really 
pitiful efforts to conduct a maneuver with 
my weapons and half-organized units at 
Ogdensburg Then came the 2 months in 
ec linas with intensive field maneuver 
pletely equipped, but ll lacki 
Idie S} rk 
And nov mes May 1942 
In every Army camp in this country ar 
{ sands of u Americans with clear 
’ usness of purpose, and I 


ing and for their country that make 


the youth movements of another day seem 
only a bad dream. Everything is not perfect 
today but only a chronic bellyacher would 
dwell on that. The progress picture is too big, 
the forward movement too thrillingly gi- 
gantic 

Brothers and sisters, Uncle Sam is getting 
himself an army I hope I can tell the story 
so that folks back home will get half the 
kick I have had in the past few weeks. 


Mr. Speaker, having as a volunteer 
served through both the Spanish War 
and Worla War No. 1, and having ob- 
served for myself and having actually 
had the experience myself, I am famiiiar 
with the transformation that takes place 
in the hearts and minds of our youth 
whenever the Nation is faced with a great 
emergency. 

I am familiar with the dissatisfaction 
and even resentment which existed in 
the minds of many of those now in the 
camps during the first few weeks they 
were there. This was true to some extent 
until Pearl Harbor when every trace of 
dissatisfaction and resentment disap- 
peared immediately. That event brought 
to the Nation as a whole a realization of 
the responsibilities upon every 
one of us. The following day and for 
days after the recruiting stations were 
filled with boys and men eager to enter 
the ranks and do their bit toward wiping 
out those respons'ble for that tragic af- 
fair. They at last knew whom we were 
fighting and why. 

It is apparent from the above article 
that those to follow will not only be most 
enlightening, but also will be so attrac- 
tively written as to engage and hold the 
attention of every reader. I wish it were 


sa 


resting 


Qo 


possible for every American citizen to 
have the privilege of reading them and 


I hope they may alla in the Con- 


GRESSIONAL RECORD. 


ear 





How Hoke Does 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. W. 0. BURGIN 


NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 5, 1942 
Mr BURGIN Mr. Speaker, 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
RD, I ineivde the following article writ- 
ten by Mr. Arthur D. Gore, of Raeford, 
N C_ Reeferd is the county seat of Hcke 


OF 


under 











County and is located in my congres- 
sional! district 

HOW HOKE DOES 
To THE Eprror: 

A national magazine recent 1 
lack of public enthusiasm at and the 
occasion of draftees taking leave f I 
into ervice of country, recomme ‘ 
bands should play, flags should be n dis- 
play, and refreshments o1 be 

I wish that the editorial staff of that maga- 
zine couid be in | e ¢ ( 
of these mornings to 1 é 
about that I Y I ! i 
weat r the pres ne I 
dete Raeford’s la fr y j 

a solemn duty, as th € re ¢ 
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and arrange to see their county’s contingent 
of draftees depart from the courthouse lawn 
These ladies take along ice-cold drinks and 
sandwiches, and a neat little cluster of uni- 
formed girls to do the serving, and they all 
meet each group of civilians awaiting the bus 
which will carry them away to war; and these 
ladies and girls do their bit in a most ¢ 
mendable way 

EKoke County consists of slightly over 15,000 
souls, over half of whom are Negroes; a 
over half of this 15.000 cons’sts also of per- 
sons under 21 years of age, but out of this 


m- 


al 


population more than 15 commissioned offi- 
cers are right now at the front on land, at 
sea, or in the air A score or more, besides, 
are noncommissioned officers nd they 
are scattered around the wide world, repre- 
enting Raeford with its 1,300 peo} re - 


senting Hoke’s 15,000 population 








senting you. and you, all over Ameri 
folks down here in tiny Hoke Cou 

azo set an example which evidently 
magazine had not heard about I } 


reads about us, and very soon 


ARTH 





A New Chapter on Lincoln 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EVAN HOWELL 


OF ILLINOIS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE 


. 
3 


- 


Tuesday, May 5, 1942 
Mr. HOWELL. Mr. Speaker, und 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I inclhide the following article by M1 


well-known Linc 
and which appe 


King 


student 


V. Hostick, 
and writer, 

















in the March 1942 issue 
azine. 
A NEW CHAPTER ON LINCOLN 
(By King Hostick 

On July 26, 1947, a new chapter 
of Abraham Lincoln will be t 

it time the Emancipator w I a 
new generation of American people h 
the medium of his personal papers t 
bequeathed to the Government of t T 1 
States and dep ed for f } 
the Library of Congré n } 
D. C., in 1926, by the will of Rob I i 
Lincoln, the President’s I Hist ! 
that red-letter day will b low é 
the papers that for these many I 
silentl \ held their. c i 
secrets. 

The collection, ccmprising more n 
10,000 letters from and ft I W I 
dent, original drafts of his tate . 
and contemporary new cl Ss 
delivered by the Presi Rot r 
Lincoln, to the rary 5 } rs bef 
death in 1926. By strange Ke- 
cuted between the Library and € er 
Lincoln, the papers were to re! K 

d seal to be unseen for is 1 
from the day of Robe deat! 

Today they are ely 
sive vaults to remain und 1 
21-year time lin decree | r 
that time da at daiscr 

I nal they n 

I d h of Liz y 
2 Zt tl Ss iu y 

ricele decun y 
1947. It i 3 I ly 
led tl € 1 
d I Cc g 


of Hobbies Mag- 
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toward the life of his famous father, about 
whom there have been more volumes written 
than any other single American. 

Let us consider for a moment the strange 
circumstances which prompted Robert T. 
Lincoln to withdraw, literally, these valuable 
documents from a burning fire to which he 
had decided that they must be consigned, 

nd instead deposit them with the stipula- 
tion that no person could see them for nearly 
@ quarter of a century. 

According Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, 
president of Columbia University, who is 
credited with having saved the collection 
from certain destruction, he had just re- 
turned from Europe in August 1923 when 
urged by a mutual acquaintance, Horace G. 
soune. to see his friend Robert Lincoln at 
once 

On being ushered into Robert’s library, 
Butler noticed an old-fashioned trunk stand- 
ing near the bookcases, and he asked Robert 
if he intended to do some travelling. The 
of the famous American answered that 
the trunk contained some papers of his father 
nd that he thought it best that they be 
burned. After considerable remonstration, 
the educator convinced the younger Lincoln 
hat the > upers, because of their historic sic- 
l belonged not only to the people of 
America “but also to the people of the entire 
world; and, therefore must not be destroyed. 

Before leaving Robert’s home on that day, 
Butler extracted a promise that the manu- 
would not be burned but would be 
d in the Library of Congress for safe- 
eeping where they today rest and await the 
their secrets will be released to the world. 


to 


son 








deposits 


day 


What information was contained in those 
papers that prompted Robert T. Lincoln to 
want to burn them? Will they shed a new 
light on the already colossal figure of the 


Emancipator? 

Assuming that the papers contained start- 
ling information which wultra-conservative 
Robert decided must not be divulged, at least 
until he had been dead for a number of years, 


let us imagine what facts may be sealed with- 
in those vaults 

Possibly new documentary evidence on the 
everal attempts at assassination with which 


Lincoln was confronted during his terms in 


the White House will be exposed. 
In the files of the White House an en- 
velope was found after Lincoln’s death, bear- 


xr the ominous word “assassination” written 
the top in the President’s well-known 





; envelope the Chief Execu- 
ve had carefully filed letters threatening 
his life 

The f has been well established that 
Lincoln fully accepted the probability of death 
at the hands of an assassin. Lincoln realized 
that many people in certain sections of the 
intry regarded him as no less than a tyrant. 
Futile attempts had already been made 
iis life and he knew one of these at- 
might have easily materialized into 
reality. Hist cords show on one 

: ittempt this actually did happen 
r y, 77 years later, Lincoln’s death is still 
er controversy. Around the several 
emp against Lincoln’s life 
i i which may be cast 
th the locked papers. 









I biographers are not fully certain of 
victions when facts pertaining to 

th have been weighed The sealed 
reveal evidence that Lincoln had 

n relative to assassination attempts 

gail his life of which today’s 

cnow nothing 

It j l known that several members of 
: I In’s Cabinet wer insanely 

] f the P de nd it has been pre- 
dicted | rtain biographers that the im- 
p \ bring forth secrets in the 
f I written evidence of treason on 1e 

part of a} member of the C t 
A ng } + w he se of 


| 
| 
j 
| 
| 
} 





this evidence Robert thought it best for all 
concerned that his father’s papers be burned. 

It is not too highly absurd to believe that 
Lincoln may have had graphic facts of a sub- 
versive faction working within his own trusted 
group of advisers. Were such a thing true, 
it is not out of reason to believe that the 
ultimate intention of such a group would 
have been the very death of Abraham Lin- 
coln. 

So, in July, 1947, the benign, human in- 
fluence of Abraham Lincoln known to the 
people of two generations past, will again be 
felt by this generation, and many of the 
myths in connection with the life and death 
of this illustrious American and his trying 
days in the White House may be buried for- 
ever. 





Hon. Lindley Beckworth’s Services Recog- 
nized by His Constituents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 5, 1942 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the Kil- 
gore News-Herald, published at Kilgore, 
Tex., Tuesday, April 28, 1942, contained 
a very fine editorial commending the 
services of the Honorable LINDLEY BrecK- 
WORTH, who represents in Congress the 
district in which Kilgore is located. This 
editorial is written by an outstanding 
citizen of Texas, a former president of 
the Texas Press Association and an out- 
standing newspaperman in that State, 
Charles Devall. Mr. Devall is looked 
upon as a man who has the courage ‘9 
express his convictions, as well as un- 
usual ability. 

The Texas delegation in Congress have 
recognized these wonderful traits in Con- 
gressman BreckworTH but have realized 
that one’s services are not always known 
and, therefore, not always appreciated 
by the people he has the honor to rep- 
resent. As chairman of the Texas dele- 
gation, it is very pleasing to me to know 
that the secretary of our delegation, Mr. 
BEcKWORTH, has had his services so aptly, 
appropriately, and truthfully set forth to 
the people of that district. 

The editorial is so well written by such 
an outstanding Texan and so correctly 
outlines the services of our colleague, the 
Honorable LinDLEY BrECKWORTH, I have 
asked and secured permission to insert it 
in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

It is as follows: 

LET'S KEEP BECKWORTH 

Voters of the Third Congressional District 
of Texas may well be pleased with the fact 
that there is no opposition in sight for Rep- 
resentative LInpLEY BrcKWorRTH, who is a 
candidate for a third term 

Having served with honor and distinction 
the past 344 years, Mr. BecKworTH has com- 
pleted his apprenticeship and is now much 


IN WASHINGTON 





better qualified than when first elected. 
One of the most aciligent Members of Con- 
gress, he has worked unceasingly in the 


performance of his duties and has broadened 
his field of usefulness by serving on six im- 
portant commit rather than the usual 
three or four. They are Civil Service, Insular 


+epec 
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Affairs, Mines and Mining, Expenditures 
the Executive Departments, Flood Contr 
and Immigration and Naturalization. 

The record shows that for the past 
months Mr. BeckwortH has been exercisi: 
every means at his command to speed up t 
production of armaments and has made 
crysta] clear that he favors any legislat 
which may be necessary to achieve all- 
production. 

Although a friend of all labor, hav 
achieved his high office through years of 
which began on an east Texas farm, M 


BrecK WORTH has voted for extension of the 40- 


hour week to 48 hours in defense industr 
and has also supported the Smith | 
which would place needed regulations on t 
powerful organized-labor movement. A 
this stand was taken long before the w 
of sentiment for corrective labor legislati 
swept over Texas. 


Those who have had business in Washi: 


ton are unanimous in praising their Con- 


gressman for his ability and his willingn: 
to work for the best interests of his const 
uents; 
WoRTH is now one of the most influential! a: 
respected among the younger Members 
the Congress. He has not been a publicit 
seeker or a sensation-maker, let it be said 
his credit, but has very sensibly kept 
place as a new Member, making friends : 
building prestige as he learned the comp! 
cated ways of parliamentary procedure 
official Washington. 

Noteworthy, too, 
the principle that 
masters, 
and loyalty to the people he represents, a1 
has not allowed himself to become obligat: 


no man can serve t\ 


or connected with any special or selfish in 


terest. 

Civic leaders who have sought war indu 
tries in this district have had the unqualifi 
support of their Congressman. 
stantial 
been located in this area, but because of na 
ural handicaps, there is small chance 
securing major war plarts 

These enterprises must be located outsi 
of oil and gas fields, must be on large tra 
of land which can be secured without miner 
reservations of any type, and on which 
gas, oil, or water lines are located; als: 
quired are tremendous supplies of wat 
which is free from undesirable chemica 
connection with at least two independ 
railway systems, proper raw materials av 
able at reasonable distance and adequate u 
employed labor in the area. Other vital f: 
tors are the distance to other large proje: 
sufficient power, transportation, and road f 
cilities, and subsidiary facilities nearby { 
making accessories and supplies. 

It is possible that this area may be able 
qualify for some war industries, but it is f 
that the people should know the difficult 
that are faced. After all, there are ma 
times more congressional districts with 
war projects than there are those which hi: 
them. 

The News-Herald is glad that Mr. Bec: 
worTH has chosen to stay at his post of di 
during these perilous times. We know t! 
he has wanted to join up with the arn 
forces of the Nation—and that would h 
been good politics, perhaps. After consult 
with older Members of the Congress who | 
been through other wars, Mr. BeckwortH < 
cided that his first duty was to stay on the 
in Washington and see that the people of t 
Third District had efficient, full-time rep! 
sentation 

He could probably have secured a ¢ 
mission in the Army or Navy, like seve 
other Members of Congress, put on a ul 
form, and been a hero in the eyes of many 


Proof of the wisdom and practical patriot 


ism of his decision is seen in the followi! 


is his strict adherence ¢ 


He has devoted all of his energi: 


Several sub 
nonmanufacturing projects have 


they have learned that Mr Becx- 


4 
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statement from Pearson and Allen’s Wash- 
ington Merry-Go-Round on April 23: 

“At present, six Representatives and one 
Senator are on active duty with the Army 
and Navy * * * [two from Texas, repre- 
sentative LYNDON JOHNSON and Represent- 
ative GENE Wor LEY, hold the rank of lieuten- 
ant commander in the Navy]. * * * Be- 
sides these seven, several other Congressmen 
are itching to volunteer. However, all Mem- 
bers of Congress are automatically eligible 
for deferment, and although patriotic mo- 
tives are appreciated, there is another side to 
the question which concerns administration 
leaders. 

“When a Member of the House joins up, it 
means that his congressional district—com- 
prising anywhere from 200,000 to a million 
people—is left without representation in the 
Government. So the President and his ad- 
visers frankly feel that a Congressman best 
serves his country by remaining in Congress 
Therefore administration leaders on Capitol 
Hill have requested the War and Navy De- 
partments to release all Members of the 
House and Senate now in the armed services, 
and reject further enlistments of Congress- 
men,” 

In an all-out war, there is a place of service 
for every citizen. LINDLEY BErCKWoORTH'’S 
place is in Washington, where he may be 
counted on to devote all of his energies to the 
winning of the war, and where he will be emi- 
nently qualified to deal with all of the com- 
plex problems which will be ours once the 
glorious victory has been won. 





Private Soldier Must Not Be Discriminated 
Against 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. LUTHER A. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 5, 1942 


Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, recently there has been called 
to my attention two discriminations 
against private soldiers in the Army, 
which I hope may be corrected by the 
War Department. 

First, Mr. D. Mike, of Bryan, Tex., 
mailed on April 3 a package to his son 
at Fort Sam Houston, Tex., on which he 
paid special handling and special-deliv- 
ery charges, and it was not delivered 
until April 7, and again on April 10 he 
mailed a package to his son, and it was 
not delivered until the afternoon of 
April 13. 

3ryan and San Antonio, Tex., dre not 
more than 6 hours’ mail distance apart, 
and delivery in each instance shouid have 
been made the following day, and had 
Nis son been an officer, instead of a pri- 
vate, delivery would likely have been 
made 2 days earlier. 

The other is an article by Hon. Jose- 
phus Daniels, former Secretary of the 
Navy in the first World War, and until 
recently our Ambassador to Mexico, and 
he points out that under Army regula- 
tions, a private cannot have a date with 
a nurse who has been commissioned as 
second lieutenant. Mr. Daniels sets forth 
the injustice of this rule, and I agree 
With his conclusion that off duty a pri- 


| 


} 
| 


vate and a colonel should have equal 
rights at social gatherings in a great 
democracy like ours. 

Under leave granted I include 
the article by ex-Ambassador 


herewith 


Daniels, 


which appeared in the public press on 
on May 1, 1942: 
JOSEPHUS DANIELS CONDEMNS RULE TEAT 


PRIVATES CANNOT DATE NURSES 

RALEIGH, N. C., April 30.—Josephus Daniels 
who Secretary of the Navy in the first 
World War, upset tradition by banning liquor 
from fighting ships. has gone gunning fol 
another unwritten law of the armed fc 

This time it’s an Army tradition that he’s 
lambasting—the unwritten law forbidding 
buck privates to have dates with nurses who 
are commissioned as second lieutenants 

‘This rotten tradition stinks,” the Raleigh 
editor and former ambassador to Mexico 
wrote in his newspaper, New and 
Observer. 

In order get his facts straight 
firing his editorial blast, Daniels wrote 
tary of War Henry Stimson for a copy of the 
antidating regulation, if such a regulation 
existed. The reply came from Col John A 
Rogers, executive officer of the Medical Corps 

Colonel Rogers said there was no written 
regulation, but that there was an unwritten 
law “based on the relationship of superiors 
toward subordinates as pertains to commis- 
sioned officers of the Army and is solely a 
matter of discipline which, to be maintained 
on duty, cannot be broken down off duty 

That was enough for Daniels. If enlisted 
men are good enough to fight and die for 
their country, he wrote, they ought to be 
good enough to associate with generals or 
with nurses. 

The reason there is no written regulation 
on the subject, he charged, is that no general 
or Secretary of War would have the nerve to 
sign his name to such snobbery 

“Off duty, a private and colonel either have 
the equal right of social foregatherings or our 
talk of a war for democracy is baloney,” 
Daniels continued 

“The ‘bunk’ that such snobbery promotes 
discipline is absurd. Off-duty men are equals 
On duty the orders of ranking officers must 
be obeyed and all privates are glad to render 


rces 


the 


to before 


Secre- 


such obedience. They resent, and so does 
every red-blooded American, the so-called 
unwritten law of denial of fundamental 
rights.” 





Which Way, America? 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 5, 1942 
Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article by George N. Peek: 
WHICH Way 
I 


meaning national self-suffi- 
as possible, as contrasted with 


Mr. 


re- 


AMERICA? 


Nationalism 
ciency as far 


internationalism meaning dependency upon 
foreign nations. 

Isolationism is obsolete There are 1 )- 
lationists 

II 
Trade 

Foreign trade is trade beyond the b¢ i- 

aries of the United States. 


] 


Domestic trade is trade within the Ul ed 
States 
International trade, such pre d 
in the past, is out 
Inter-nation trade, with Government con- 
trols, has taken its place 
Trade between nations is conducted 
in the national] interest of na 
than for private profit of citizens 
Internationalists, therefore, have bi e 
nationalists Nationalists of the particular 
countries they have their investments r 
money in 
Trade follows prosperity: it does not create 
it Internationalists admit thi 
III 
Wars 
Iwo wars now engage our atte 


War No. 1 Axis Power! ae- 
clared by 
War N« 


nomic sy 


is against the 
Congress 


2 is against the 


of 


political and eco- 


tem our country It |} 


declared by the internationalists from vy 1 
and without the Roosevelt administr 
This war is being conducted under cove 
War Ni l It is a drive for a 1 world 
orde! 
TV 
The che 


The people, by discussion and vote, must 
decide what kind of a government they wan 

(a) A government conducted primarily in 
the national interest—the American way— 
meaning our American standards of livir 
wage and price levels under our 4 
form of government independent of the rest 
of the world; or (b) a government conduc 
more in the interest of foreign cOuntries—in- 
ternationalism—meaning abandonment of 
our higher living standards, wage and price 
levels, and independence of political actior 
and in their place acceptance by us of the 
generally lower foreign wage and price levels 
and some alien form of government 

Here lies our choice. The people must de- 
cide. They can have either, but not both at 
the same time. 








Armed Merchantmen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 

HON. PHILIP A. TRAYNOR 

OF DELAWARE 


THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATI 





IN VES 
Tuesday, May 5, 1942 

Mr. TRAYNOR. Mr. Speaker, under 

leave to extend my remarks in the 

REcorD, I include the following editorial 









from Journal-Every Evening, of Wil- 
mington, Del., for May 4. 1942: 
ARMED MERCHANTMEN 

As American merchantmen bec f e- 
quately armed the U-boats which have been 
taking a heavy toll of shipping off u At- 
lantic Coast are not going to have such an 
easy time. The best evidence of tl 
the successes which have been scored by 
gunners on freighters in the past few day 

Months before we entered the war the Gov- 
ernment asked and received authority to arm 
merchant ships. The trouble vw pl 
that there was not enough gu d ed 
Zun crews to go round 

All though the winter and sp! vhil 
Nazi submarines were sinking our shir this 
process has been going on. It is begin 
to pay dividends in safety now and it is un- 
doubtedly one of the reasons behind Se iry 
of the Navy Knox's recent optimistic f t 
+?) 


hat torpedoing 


in May 


were c no t } ine cs} . 
were poing aeciln Narply 








A1648 


Guns mounted on the decks of merchant- 
ment encrmously increase the hazards and 
difficulties of the submarine commander's job. 





Since he is thousands of miles from his home 
base a hit of any kind may put him out of 
business and seal the fate of his crew and 
ship. In attacking an unarmed vessel he can 
risc the surface, come close and send the 
ship to the bottom at his leisure. An armed 
merchantman he must approach cautiously 
and stay submerged or take grave risk: 

In the first months of Hitler’s submarine 
campaig? United States waters we have 


been losing ships at an alarming rate. Even 
though vessels are being turned out at 
the rate of two a day, ships have been going 


down faster than they could be replaced. The 
fi fight we have to win is to reverse that 
rati In that battle the alert gun crews on 
our vessels are playing an important role 





A Constituent’s Views as to the Food 
Stamp Plan and W. P. A. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. LUTHER A. JOHNSON 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE 
Tuesday, May 5, 1942 
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M1 LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, Mr. G. M. Chapman is mayor of 
Kerens, Tex., and also chairman of the 
Food Industries Committee of Navarro 
County, Tex., my home county 

Kerens has only 1,260 population but 
has furnished a large number of men for 
the armed forces during the present war 
and is also maintaining the home front. 
It has a home-defense guard of 65 mem- 
bers and 45 air-raid wardens, and I 
doubt whether any other town of that 
size in the United States can match this 
record 

Recently, Mayor Chapman read a most 
interesting paper to the food-industries 
committee and, under leave granted, I 


YQ 


am submitting same herewith as his 
views, he being a man who has given a 
great deal of thought and study to social 
problems 
THI 
I i 
I } 
le 
( nment 
cl r 
I I ‘ 
Vv lé 
] 
e funaan tal principles of de- 
I equal righ to all and special 
I none.” Ever since this Nation 
I publ we I € yrogressed slowly, 
ntil 1953. Up to that time we 
I egisla d very few were 
I hel; he poorer cls of people 
Ss I wl me pe é 
How e! € aq 
, I ‘ € h ; ' + nly 
eve heir hanc t 
I V I I f uy ment, bu 
t ¢ by creating Work 
Pr ‘ food np pla 
an é y trie 
to t I ] ne 
I 





We have many paradoxical laws; we have 
laws that are beneficial to some people and 
detrimental to others who are in the same 
occupation. The farm program, for example, 
has benefited the large farmers but most of 
the smaller ones have been hurt. The pro- 
gram has caused many farm tenants to lose 
their homes, as the owners of the land could 
make more money by working the land with 
day laborers, as in most cases, the rental and 
soil-conservation money paid them by the 
Government will more than pay their ex- 
penses of making the crop. 


Our labor laws are beneficial to two or 
three million laborers, but detrimental to 
eight or ten million. The wage and hour 


law has helped many workers who are not in 
organized labor has hurt millions who 
do not have the protection of the law, as 
because of the law, the goods they have to buy 
cost them more, while they have to work at 
the same low wages. This is where the food 
stamp plan is helpful, it benefits the under- 
paid people by supplementing their low in- 


but 


come, thereby increasing their purchasing 
power, which enables them to exist. 
The primary purpose of the food stamp 


plan is to distribute the surplus crops of 
the farmer, which it has done and is doing 
in a very fine way. However, where it has 
done and is doing the most good is in help- 
ing the underprivileged and underpaid people. 
In fact, it is the best break that they have 
ever got ; 

In the communities where the food stamp 
plan is operating the benefits derived by the 
people participating cannot be described. 


For the first time in the lives of most of 
them they are having sufficient food, and 


millions of helpless children are receiving 
a balanced diet, they have good flour, good 
meal, beans, fresh fruits, and vegetables, in 
fact anything that the market affords. Be- 
fore the food stamp plan I have seen many 
of these people go to their grocery store and 
buy a small piece of hog jowl, small sack of 
low-grade flour, bucket of low-grade sirup, 
can of baking powder, and a little rice. One 
wonders how they ever lived 

The food-stamp plan should be made per- 
manent and apply to all low-income groups, 
as after the war, this Nation will hav> to sell 
its surplus crops in the markets of the worid 
in competition with nations that have slave 
labor, but with the food-stamp plan, supple- 
menting the low-income groups we can raise 


their standard of living and meet this com- 
petition alsc 

What do we have to offer our boys and 
men who are in our armed forces when they 
return home; what do they have to look 
forward t Someone should be giving this 
question serious consideration After World 
War No. 1, many thousands of veterans re- 
turned home and walked the streets for 
months and years seeking jobs Will those 
wt ar- engaged in the present conflict re- 
turn from a burning fire to a living hell? 
The anguish of seeing their wives and chil- 
dren suffer for the lack of fcod, raiment, and 


shelter because they have no jcbs to support 








them. By maintaining W cts Admin- 
istration and extendi1 the wage-and-hour 
law, jobs can be provided for ail who want 
oO work 
Labor is e economic system what the 
heart and blood is to the human body, as the 
heart is the stributor of the blood, so is 
labor the distributor of wealth When thi 
heart ceases to beat, the blood stops flowing 
and the body When |! rers have no 
jot the economic system céases to function 
and we have what is known as a depression 
I am convinced that this Nation can be made 
depression proof by law The Congress, in 
trying to stab the prices of farm products 
hi 1 d to stabilize t wrong thing If 
bor v bilized, the prices of farm prod- 
u db me stabilized at prices that 
V be profitable to the farmers. By pro- 
employment for idle laborers, Work 
I Ad tabilizer and 
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renders a great service to the public in pro- 
viding good roads, better streets, schoo} build- 
ings, and other public improvements tha 
benefit the people 

We nave a top-heavy, unbalanced condition 
in this country. Many workers have steady 
jobs at wages from $8 to $10 a day, or incom 
from two to three thousand dollars annually 
On the other hand, we have many millions of 
laborers who are employed only about 12 
days a year at about $1.25 a day, their incom: 
being approximately $180 annually. Most of 
those in this low-income group are farm la- 
borers who are employed a few days while th: 
soil is being prepared, and for 3 weeks durir 
what is known in the South as cotton-cho} 
ping time, and 6 to 8 weeks during cOtton- 
picking time The reason they do not hay 
steady employment is because the soil 
either too wet or to dry, nevertheless, the, 
have no jobs 240 days of the year. The farn 
labor shortage that we have been readir 
and hearing so much about is anticipate 
not actual, however, there is always a short- 
age for a few weeks. With these conditions 
existing, of course, those who are in the low 
income group are unable to purchase th 
goods that those who are receiving good wage 
help manufacture. I do not advocate raisi1 
the wages of the low-income group up on : 
level with those in the higher incomes, but 
there is a lot of difference in an income of 
$180 and an income of $2,500 annually. | 
certainly think that we should maintai 
Work Projects Administration in order t 
provide jobs for the laborers who are unem- 
ployed 240 days each year 

If we maintain our present democrat 
system, and God knows I believe in it, w 
might just as well get reconciled to our new 
economic set-up. Political sclence has not 
kept step with other sciences and invention: 
In the factories and on the farms the ma 
chine has eliminated laborers by the million 
and it is up to our political scientists or law- 
makers to provide jobs ‘or the unemployed 
in order to have permanent prosperity, peop! 
must be employed and I believe this can bi 
brought abovt by extending the wage-and- 
hour law, maintaining Work Projects Ad- 
ministration to take up the slack in une! 
ployment, and keeping the food-stamp plan 
supplement the wages of those in the 10\ 
income group. 


G. M. CHAPMAN, 
Chairman, Food Industries Com- 
mittee, Navarro County, Tex 





Celebration of the Two Hundredth Anni 


versary of Lancaster, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. J. ROLAND KINZER 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 5, 1942 


Mr. KINZER. Mr. Speaker, undé 
leave to extend my remarks in th 


RECORD, I include the fcllowing addr: 
by H. W. Prertis. Jr., president of t! 
Armstrong Cork Co., at the celebrati 
of the bicentennial of Lancaster’s inco! 
poration as a borough held in Lancast 
Pa., on Friday, May 1, 1942: 

History was made 200 years ago today whe 
the sturdy pioneers who founded this co! 
munity legally incorporated the growing set 


tlement as a borough. Already an imp< 
tant trading center, Lancaster was shortly 
become the largest inland town in 

America as well as a center of independe1 


spirit during the Revolutionary War andf 
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1 day in that stormy period the capital of 


the United States. To those early Lancas- 
trians of 200 years ago and the generations 
who have succeeded them, we should be 
grateful that the character of our community 
was so firmly established and has since been 
so carefully preserved. For nowhere do the 
typical American qualities of self-reliance, 
thrift, honesty, and capacity for hard work 
exist in larger measure than in Lancaster. 
It is in recognition of that fact and in ap- 
preciation of the many advantages that have 
accruea@ frcora the exercise of those solid vir- 
tues that this bicentennial celebration has 
been arranged 

For a demonstration of all the influences 
for good that have been created in our com- 
munity in the past two centuries, we have 
only to look this evening at the gathering of 
delegates representing the various types of 
civic organizations established here over the 
years. Here we see groups devoted to many 
different interests—religious, patriotic, mili- 
tary, cultural, educational, and social—all 
constituting an interplay of forces that has 
meant the continued progress and develop- 
ment of Lancaster. We can see reflected here 
the emphasis that generations of Lancaster 
citizens have placed on spiritual and cultural 
values, and the channels through which such 
principles have been expressed for the benefit 
of the community. In addition, there are rep- 
resented agencies established for the develop- 
ment and preservation of the economic 
wealth of our city. All in all, in this special 
delegation of citizens we have a cross section 
of the life of Lancaster that clearly illustrates 
why our community has attained such ma- 
terial prosperity and spiritual strength. 

But in gaining and holding these advances 
in civilization, citizens of Lancaster have also 
had their part to play in time of war. How 
courageously they have answered their Na- 
tion’s call and how gallantly they have often 
sacrificed life itself in the cause of American 
freedom, we know from our history and from 
the dramatic review we have just witnessed. 
rhe illustrious record of our citizenry gives us 
courage and inspiration as we face the pres- 
ent grave threat to our national security. 

At this hour of crisis, our first duty is to 
give full support to our Government and our 
military forces. With unity of spirit, our 
ability to win through to a decisive victory 
annot be questioned. Because, however, 
men will fight valiantly only for ideals which 
they understand and in which they believe, 

is imperative that the ancient altar fires 
{ freedom that burned so fiercely in the Lan- 
castrians of an early day should now be re- 
kindled in the hearts and minds of all our 

ple. Vital as they are, physical arma- 
nents in themselves are never adequate alone. 
Intellectual and spiritual ramparts such as 
ive been built so firmly here in Lancaster 

e equally essential. 

We all recognize, of course, that to wage 

dern war successfully requires the tem- 
porary relinquishment of many of our cher- 

hed liberties. The devil must be fought 
With fire. Hence it is doubly important that 
t a time like the present all of us should 
be On guard and alert lest, when the emer- 
ney is over, we find ourselves with Only the 
mpty shell of the Republic we are now giv- 
our lives and treasure to defend. History 

Ows that liberty ha~- been lost far more fre- 

ntly by the complacency, indifference, and 
rance of the citizenry themselves than 
Daniel 
liberty to 
always guard and 






ecutive fiat or military conquest 
said, “God grants 
love it and will 


Webster once 


se who 
fend it.” 
If our Republic and our free way 
ich is so well 
A 





of life, 
exemplified by the progress 
Lancaster, are permanently to survive, 
ery American should not only know the 
ory of our political institutions and how 


ey work, but should have real faith and 
ide in what those institutions stand for, 
hence they came, and much 


with how 


ail of body and spirit they were created. 





In the words of Montesquieu, “A government 
is like everything else. To preserve it we 
must love it.””. How can any human institu- 
tion be created in the first place and then 
continue to exist if no one takes the trouble 
to acquire faith in it and then is willing to 
fight for its principles? Each one of the 
organizations represented here tonight has 
survived only because its members have be- 
lieved in it and have been constant crusaders 
in its behalf. All of us have the same feel- 
ing about our Government but today more 
than ever before we need to recreate that 
burning faith in the ideals of the American 
Republic which inspired our forefathers. 

We are fortunate, therefore, that the cele- 
bration this year of the two hundredth anni- 
versary of Lancaster gives us the opportunity 
to turn our minds back to the time when our 
ancestors were struggling against tremendous 
odds to establish our American form of con- 
stitutional government which Abraham Lin- 
coln later termed “the last best hope of 
earth.” When they came to the shores of 
America and to Lancaster County they had 
behind them generations of religious and 
philosophic thought which impregnated them 
with the principles of moral responsibility, 
the right of private judgment, and the right 
of free assembly. These three concepts filled 
them with a fervent passion and unshakable 
belief in the inward spirituality of the indi- 
vidual. They based their political philosophy 
and their economic system on the principle 
that there is something about the human 
spirit that is sacred; that there is a place in 
the human soul that no government and no 
man may justly enter, where reside those 


inalienable rights that the Declaration of 
Independence thundered so eloquently to 
the world. They held that, on account of 


this sacred personality of the individual, 
man cannot be the servant of the state, but 
instead the state must be the servant of 
man. Today when the world is shaken with 
the might of dictatorships that deny the 
rights of the individual, America stands as a 
stronghold of the ideals of human freedom 
And here in Lancaster County, where those 
ideals have seen such eloquent expression, 
we modern Americans must meet the present 
crisis with the same courage and strength 
that our forefathers exhibited in days gone 
by. May we too prove fully worthy of our 
great American heritage. 


Farm Prices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JAMES DOMENGEAUX 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 5, 1942 


Mr. DOMENGEAUX. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude a letter from Mr. Roy Broussard, 
a farmer near Breaux Bridge, La., wl 
in my mind in a very concise and direct 
manner has explained the plight of I 
farmers and the apparent discrimination 


in 


they have labored under because of lack 
of governmental protection in the sale 


of their products. 

As most of you realize the majority of 
farmers are forced to borrow money on 
their crops and as a result cannot hold 
these crops in the face of a rising mar- 
ket. This means that at harvest time ir 
ordinary times, the market is gluttec 
with their produce and when they nee 
money the most, the prices are low 
and it is the man with strong financial 
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support that is able to hold this produce 
until market prices are forced up 

This condition has been with us from 
time immemorial and persists even dur- 
ing times of emergency such as we now 
have, so it behooves us to enact legisla- 
tion that will remove this stigma of dis- 
crimination from the already burdened 
backs of our agriculturists, and devise a 
means that will more equitably balance 
the prices that farmers receive for their 
labor. 

The following letter is from Roy Brous- 
sard, representing farmers around the 
locality of Breaux Bridge, La.: 

Breaux BrincE, La., April 29, 1942 
Hon. JAMES DOMENGEAUX, 
Washington, D. C 

Dear Sir: I have been chosen by the farm- 
ers around my district to write to you about 
the prices on certain goods 

Rice around here is selling for 
hundred pounds. The rice farmers s¢ 
rice crops at $3.50 a barrel. We 


$9.50 per 
ld thei 


think th: 


this is a great injustice to both the rice 
farmers and those including rice in their 
daily ration. The merchant had bought a 
big stock of rice when the rice price was low 

Of course, you may say that he had the 


presence of mind to look into the future and 
gamble by buying a large stock. Yes; that 
is true, but nobody should be allowed such a 
large profit and I ask of yov to do your 
in trying to lower the ceiling price of rice. 

There is also the cabbage crop. We, the 
farmers, are getting $8 a ton for that crop 
The farmers are getting an unpatriotic feel- 
ing about this fact, and I don’t blame them. 
The Government’s asking for more food, ask- 
ing us to adopt the food-for-freedom slogan 
Why is that, that when we have a crop, we 
can’t sell it, and the Government is asking 
for more food. I beg of you to do your ut- 
most to help us farmers. 

Yours truly, 


best 


Roy Brot 





Two Shasta Generators Transferred to 
Grand Coulee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. KNUTE HILL 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 5, 1942 


Mr. HILL of Washington. Mr. Speak- 
er, under unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks, I include a release from the 
Interior Department, which shows that 
the demand for war-industry purposes 
has made it necessary to transfer two 
generators built for Shasta Dam— 
not yet constructed—to Coulee Dam 
How fortunate for our defense program 


the 











that Coulee Dam and Bonneville 
completed. 

Two big hydroelectr gene! rs bu for 
Shasta Dam in California will be transfer l 
to Grand Coulee Dam in Washingt : 
to meet pressing power demands for war in- 
dustries. Ti move i e pr 
of the Depa it of t rand B 
of Reclan n for th in , 
of their power faciliti € 

Commissioner of Reclamation J C.F 
advised Secretary of Inte rH I 
today that the generators will | 
mediately The ac mn was ke f wi 
a study made by the De} mel it 
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Bureau and upon a request from the War 
Production Board. 

“Installing these two 75,000-kilowatt gen- 
erators in the Grand Couiee Dam power plant 
will give a net gain to the war program of 
125,000,000 pounds of aluminum,” Mr. Page 
reported to Mr. Ickes. “They will go into 
action before winter turning out power for 
Pacific Northwest war factories instead of 
standing by for the completion of Shasta Dam 
powerhouse in the winter of 1943-44.” 

The transfer of the generators was agreed 
to by Secretary Ickes after the feasibility of 
the move had been determined by the Bureau 
of Reclamation, which is in charge of both 
projects. Five generators were ordered some 
time ago by the Bureau in order to be as 
forehanded as possible with the hydroelectric 
development at Shasta Dam on the Central 
Valley reclamation project in California. 
Two of them, finished and delivered by the 
manufacturer, were stored temporarily at 
Boulder Dam. The other three are nearing 
completion 

The move wili have no effect on the plans 
for power generation at Shasta Dam for 
northern California war industry, where a 
shortage of electric energy is almost as acute 
as in the Pacific Northwest Shasta Dam’s 
powerhouse will be fully equipped with five 
75,000-kilowatt generators as soon as possible. 
Work is being rushed by the manufacturer 
on the three generators on order but not yet 
delivered. They are expected to be installed 
operating by the end of next year 
It is possible that two new generators for 
will be fabricated to replace the ma- 
chines transferred to Grand Coulee Dam. The 
plan contemplates no delay in providing 
equipment for the fuil use of Shasta Dam for 
power production when water is stored in its 
reservoir 

Plans for the installation of additional 
power units at Grand Coulee will remain un- 
changed by the transfer The 150,000 kilo- 
watts of capacity to be added to Grand Coulee 
Dam power plant’s present capacity of 344,- 
000 kilowatts will not affect scheduled instal- 
lation of the next six great 108,000-kilowatt 
generators ordered and under manufacture 
for the Columbia River project 

The two Shasta generators are to be placed 
in Grand Coulee’s left powerhouse, at the 
end where generators L-7, L-8, and L-9 were 
scheduied to be installed in 1944. When de- 
livered, these three generators will be installed 
in the right powerhouse instead without any 
loss of time. The right powerhouse is under 
construction 

Hydroelectric power now being generated at 
Grand Coulee Dam is being transmitted over 
the Grand Coulee-Bonneville network to 
aluminum, magnesium, and electro-chemical 
industries, and to airplane and shipbuilding 
plants in the Pacific Northwest. 


and 


Shasta 





Federal Gasoline Tax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 5, 1942 


CARLSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Recorp 
I include the following copy of a resolu- 
tion which was approved at the North 
American Gasoline Tax conference held 
in Denver, Colo., on April 13 and 14 with 
regard to the Treasury proposal for an 
increase in the gasoline tax. It is my 
hope that Congress will be in full accord 
with the suggestions contained in this 


Mr 


4vil. 





resolution as I believe it would be most 
unfortunate to place additional excise 
taxes on a commodity being greatly cur- 
tailed threugh rationing: 


Whereas present measures of war are re- 
stricting the use of motor vehicles; and 

Whereas such curtailment of motor-vehicle 
operations are resulting in lower returns from 
gasoline taxes; and 

Whereas the States depend greatly on gaso- 
line taxes to finance important governmental 
functions and previously contracted debt ob- 
ligations; and 

Whereas additional increases in the Federal 
gasoline tax would tend to reduce collec- 
tions for the States from this important 
source of revenue; and 

Whereas the Federal Government can uti- 
lize broad taxing powers and with less diffi- 
culty can find sources of tax revenue other 
than that applying to gasoline: Therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That the Northwest Regional 
Group of States of the North American Gaso- 
line Tax Conference, assembled in Denver, 
Colo., on April 14, 1942, does hereby respect- 
fully declare and record a formal protest 
against any additional increase in the Fed- 
eral gasoline tax, also be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
made available to members of this conference 
who wish to send a copy to the members of 
the Ways and Means Committee of the United 
States House of Representatives and to the 
Members of the United States Congress from 
their State. 

COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS, 
At SCHUMLOCK, Chairman 


W. A. Davis, 
JOHN A. AINLAY, 
Members. 





Oregon Prepares for War Emergencies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 5, 1942 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, I am 
proud of my native State in its all-out 
support of our war efforts. Oregon is 
building ships, producing aluminum, sup- 
plying foods, wool, fiber, metals, and raw 
materials of all kinds to help bring all- 
out victory to our cause and the United 
Nations. Mr. Jerrold Owen, coordinator, 
Oregon State Defense Council, has per- 
formed a fine service to our State and 
Nation in this grave crisis facing us. In 
the April issue of State Government, Mr. 
Owen contributed an article giving a fac- 
tual study of Oregon’s contribution to 
the war program. I include the article 
in these remarks. It is as follows: 
OREGON PREPARES FOR WAR EMERGENCIES— 

CIVILIAN DEFENSE OFFICIALS IN OREGON 

REALIZE NEED FOR UTILIZING ALL EX "STING 

AGENCIES 
(By Jerrold Owen, Coordinator, Oregon State 

Defense Council) 

State-wide organization of civilian defense 
in Oregon—defined here as preparedness of 
civilians to such a degree that they will be 
able to care for themselves without hinder- 
ing the military prosecution of the war—had 
its inception in June 1941 under the leader- 
ship and direction of Gov. Charles A. Sprague. 

Feeling that Oregon, together with the 
other Far Western States, was vulnerable to 
attack from forces in the Far East, the Gov- 
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| ernor determined, first, to build up a defen: 
organization ready to function at a moment's 
notice, and, second, to make certain that 
should be devoid of all politics 

A State Advisory Council was selected 
compcsed of men and women from ev: 
section of the State, representing’ veteran 
and patriotic organizations, labor, industry 
educators, agriculture, etc. On the advice of 
this council, headed by Ross McIntyre, of 
Portland, as chairman, and Mrs. H. D. Peter- 
son, of Dallas, as vice chairman in charge of 
women’s activtiies, the State-wide program 
was begun. 

Men and women from all walks of life, of 
every political faith and religious creed, w 
joined together in preparations for their ow: 
defense when Governor Sprague called on the 
county judges of the State-—-36 in all—and 
requested that they act as ex-officio chair- 
men for the purpose of organizing county 
defense councils. The Governor requested 
each county judge to select men and women 
for the county defense council who would 
represent all interests in the county 

Provision was made for the election of 
county chairman, vice chairman, and coor- 
dinator, the latter to carry on the detailed 
work of the council. Each county cour 
was charged with the responsibility of en- 
listing a volunteer personnel to carry out thé 
various defense operations. In many coun- 
ties and cities, existing disaster relief grou; 
were merged into the new organization 

Arrangements were made for the forma- 
tion of the Oregon Civil Reserves, later t 
become known as the Citizens Defense Cory 
forming a reservoir of enrollees, from which 
persons were drawn to serve in various units 
such as auxiliary police and firemen, air-raid 
wardens, aircraft observers, nurses’ aides 
bomb squads, demolition and clearance crew 
road repair crews, fire watchers, medical dis- 
aster relief, and so forth 

In order to conserve funds and avoid con- 
fusion, the Governor utilized existing agen- 
cies under functional divisions in the forma- 
tion of the Oregon State Defense Council, in- 
cluding the State police. the State highway 
commission, the State board of Health, the 
Oregon Economic Council, the State public 
utilities commissioner, the State forestry de- 
partment, and many other State, public, and 
private organizations To aid in providing 
training for auxiliary police, instructors wer: 
furnished by the Oregon State Police, and 
the State fire marshal provided instruct 
to assist fire chiefs in training members of 
the fire-fighting reserves. 

Under Mayor Earl Riley, of Portland, a cit 
defensr council had already been appoint 
and was expanded immediately to emb: 
all of Multnomah County. Arthur L. Fic 
of Portland, was selected as chairman, w! 
Frank L. Shull, chairman of the board of 
county commissioners, as vice chairman. As 
coordinator, Battalion Fire Chief Edward 
Boatright was chosen, with Burton L. W 
rad, Jr., as deputy coordinator for the a! 
outside the city of Portland. 

About a year ago, with a nucleus of 
men, a disaster relief unit, composed 
members of veterans’ organizations, had b¢ 
formed in Portland, under the directio: 
Police Capt. John J. Keegan. This first g 
was trained to become instructors and s 
was out training others, until the units ¢ 
to 1,500 men. 

After Pearl Harbor, Mayor Riley issue: 
call and designated Captain Keegan as col 
of the veteran guard and patrol. Seven a 
tricts were designated, and within a mor 
time more than 5,000 men had enlisted 
3,500 had completed the authorized trai! 
course 

Stress was laid throughout Oregon on t 
early formation of protective groups. Ex 
ing American Legion disaster relief unit 
well as those formed by other veterans’ organi- 
zations and the American Red Cross, were 
invited to join the civilian-defense move- 
ment. 
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OBSERVATION POSTS ESTABLISHED 


During late summer and early fall, west of 
the Cascade Range, observation posts were 
established from which volunteer workers— 
when war came—would remain constantly 
on the alert for enemy war planes. Air raid 
warning control centers were established un- 
der the direction of the second interceptor 
command and in late October, with 562 posts 
manned, it was determined to stage a 3-day 
air maneuver to test the observers, culminat- 
ing in a black-out of the entire area 

The night of October 31 was chosen for 
the trial. There were many who scoffed at 
the idea and termed it “just plain foolish- 
ness,” but nevertheless practically all of the 
western section of the State went black for 15 
minutes. 

Not only was the trial black-out surpris- 
ingly successful, but after Japan’s dastardly 
attack on Pearl Harbor, when it became neces- 
sary to have all-night black-outs throughout 
western Oregon for a number of days, the 
experience gained through the test black-out 
proved invaluable. 

In practically every county, protective units 
were given preliminary training, but in the 
last few weeks a new training program: has 
been inaugurated. With the aid of an Army 
officer, a graduate of the Civilian Protection 
School at Edgewood Arsena] in Maryland, 
Jack Hayes, deputy State fire marshal, re- 
cruited a number of men. All of them have 
taken courses in chemical warfare, and have 
been and are still conducting schools for in- 
structors. These instructors, in turn, will 
conduct classes in each county, in the hope 
that within a reasonably short time large 
forces of trained men will be ready to cope 
with any emergency. 


OTHER PHASES OF THE PROGRAM 


While emphasis has been laid on the or- 
ganization of civil defense in Oregon, other 
phases of the program, such as recreation, 
consumers’ interest, physical fitness, women’s 
participation, nutrition, etc., have not been 
neglected. As a result, throughout the State, 
both in the target area and in the vast 
reaches of eastern Oregon, a long-range pro- 
gram has been built, ready to meet war 
contingencies and their aftermath. 

At present there are 110,690 persons en- 
rolled in civilian defense in Oregon, with 
64,259 assigned to duty. There are more than 
800 observation posts established, of which 
550 in western Oregon are manned and in 
operation continuously, day and night. 

From the day the United States engaged in 
war until shortly after the first of the year, a 
beach patrol was maintained along the en- 
tire Oregon coast. This patrol was composed 
of members of American Legion posts in coast 
sities who organized shifts, insuring a 24- 
hour watch, through rain and storm. NO pay, 
a tough assignment, but not a murmur of 
complaint 

This was only one group, for throughout 
western Oregon men, and women too, scanned 
the skies for aircraft, telephoning to a filter 
center of the Second Interceptor Command 
whenever an airplane, regardless of type, was 


seen, and reporting the type. approximate 
height, and direction. Many of these obser- 
tion posts are located in such remote spots 
iat it has been necessary to send in crews to 
main for a week at a time—all of this 


service without compensation of any kind. 
True, all has not been operated without 
me difficulties, some misunderstandings 
But the organization of civilian defense in 
Oregon has brought evidence of the desire 
1 the part of a large group of patriotic men 
id women to sacrifice to the utmost in 
irder to insure the protection of their fellow 
tizens and their own protection in the 
event bombs should fall 
An example of spontaneous response given 
to a call to duty came when Frank Bane 
called on Governor Sprague for organization 
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and county defense councils. County de- 
fense chairmen were asked to submit names 
of men and women to serve on these boards. 
Instruction blanks and other vital literature | 
did not reach the Governor’s office unti New 
Year’s Day A large staff was recruited 
quickly in order that this first portion of 
supplies might be sent to the then-forming 
boards immediately. So busy was the force 
on that New Year’s Day that the writer was 
not even able to stop long enough to give 
ear to the vitally important broadcast of th 
football game in which Oregon State College 
captured the Rose Bowl classic by defeating 
the mighty team of Duke University 

Five field men from Veteran’s State Aid | 
Commission were assigned to special duty to 
aid in the organization of the rationing 
boards as well as to assist the county defense 
councils. Reports indicate that the ration- | 
ing boards are now functioning in Oregon 
in the same manner as long-established or- 
ganizations. 

How about the cost of all this? Of ne- | 
cessity, costs have been held to a minimum. 
To carry on the civilian-defense work on the 
State level, the State military department 
provided $25,000. This sum is nearly ex- 
hausted and additional funds will be neces- 
sary. Many counties and cities have pro- | 
vided funds in their budgets and in some | 
counties financial campaigns of one kind or | 
another have been carried on. In some in- 
stances, individuals have donated to the | 
defense effort. | 


COUNCIL STAFF 


From July 1, 1941, until shortly after the 
declaration of war, the State office of civilian 
defense was carried on by two persons, the 
coordinator and a secretary. Then an assist- 
ant was installed in the office, together with 
a stenographer-clerk. Help has been given 
generously by many State agencies, but the 
administrative details have been carried on 
by the coordinator and his staff. 

As the means of familiarizing every person 
in the State with what to do in the event of 
an emergency. Governor Sprague has had 
prepared a 24-page booklet that will be dis- 
tributed through county defense councils to | 
every home in the State. This illustrated 
booklet covers all subjects essential to civilian | 
defense and explains what should be done by 
a person at home or on the streets in the | 
event of an air raid. The manner in which 

| 


of tire-rationing boards through the State | 





to combat various types of bombs and meth- 
ods of protection under gas attack is ex- 
plained. Basic first-aid instructions, together 
with information of every description con- 
cerning how persons should act in an emer- 
gency—all checked and double-checked by 
competent Army and civil authorities—will 
serve as a handbook for the people of Oregon 
throughout the war period. 

With Federal, State, county, and municipal 
agencies all cooperating, with citizens giving 
freely of time and talent, it is believed that 
Oregonians will meet the emergency calmly 
and efficiently when or if enemy bombs drop 
on the Pacific Northwest. 





MacArthur Day | 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ROBERT A. GRANT 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 5, 1942 


Mr. GRANT of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, | 
I like the idea of MacArthur Day on June ' 
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13, to mark the forty-third anniversary 
of Gereral MacArthur’s graduation from 
West Point 

We are indebted to MacArthur not 
only because he is our symbol of the will 
to win but for the further fact that our 
modern Army is to a great extent the 
product of his genius during his service 
as Chief of Staff. He entered upon this 
job in 1930. Depression covered the 
world, all expenditures were a burden to 
the taxpayers, and our Army was at a 
low ebb. Peace reigned. The Austrian 
paperhanger had written his Mein 
Kampf but was not to rise to power until 
1933. 

It was during this time that MacArthur 
prepared the general plans for mobiliza- 
tion which are the basis of our war effort 


today. He established at Fort Knox, Ky., 
the school for mechanization of our 


armed forces. 
During the early days of the New Deal 


MacArthur was replaced as Chief of 
Staff. Following that he went to the 
Philippines where he laid the ground 


work for the illustrious battle which our 
men still put up against overwhelming 
odds. 

We find encouragement in the fact that 
production is going ahead by leaps and 
bounds. The secrecy of war prevents 
the disclosure of specific figures in every 
instance, but we do know that America’s 
capacity to produce, once it gets rolling, 
cannot be equaled by the combined Axis 
nations. 

Indications of the strides which have 
been made in our current program, as 
compared with World War No. 1, are 
given in the following statement by 
Chairman Cannon, of Missouri, of the 
House Appropriations Committee, during 
discussion of the $19,000,000.000 supply 
bill just signed by the President: 

When we went into the Wcrild War we were 


wholly lacking in high-powered artillery. 
And in all the 21 months we were in that 
War we were never able to get any heavy 


artillery to the front. We had to depend 
throughout those 2 years upon the 75-milli- 
meter guns supplied us by the French. Let 
us contrast that with the situation today. 
Today our artillery is second to none in the 
field. And now in the fourth month of the 
War, as compared with the twenty-first 
month of the last war, we are turning out 
90-millimeter and 105-miilimeter guns at a 
rate and of a precision and efficiency that is 








gratifying to every man who is familiar with 
the situation 

Today the rapidity with which we are train- 
ing personnel and the remarkable efficiency 
of our program of mobilization, late as it is 
in getting started, is in marked contrast and 
is a high tribute to those charged with its 
administration 

Now as to tanks. In World War No. 1, not- 


withstanding an ambitious program for tank 


production, not a single American tank 
reached the front. Today modern tanks of 
the latest design are rumbling off the as- 
sembly lines in widely distributed centers of 
production by the thousand: While exact 
figures must be withheld, the War Productior 


Board reports amazing it 
tion and the 


reases In produc- 
President announ hat the 


Ces 1 


goal for tank production has been doubled 
Donald Nelson, after witnessing e: ustiv 
tests of both guns and tanks, expressed the 
opinion that they were the best in the world 


hat appraisal is more than borne out by the 
magnificent performance of these t ‘ n 
their baptism of fire upon the Libyan Desert. 


} 
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In the last W War, although we were 
already engaged the manufacture of war 
planes for the Allies when we entered the war, 
n of a few token machines, 


with the 
practically no American built planes reached 


rid 


excepti 


the fror In the twenty-first month of the 
war we were producing less than 2,000 planes 
a onth although the planes at that time 


were mere kit 
mechanism wh 


compared with the intricate 
ch constitutes a plane today. 


In the month of January, the second month 
of this war, in contrast with that record, we 
were producing vastly in excess of that rate 
and production is rising at a rapidly accel- 
erated speed 

Mr. Speaker, the sweeping regulations 
issued by Price Administrator Leon Hen- 


jerson, asa part of the President’s seven- 
point program for controlling inflation, 
will require a veritable civilian army to 
and maintain. At a recent press 
rence, Henderson said there are 
f 9000 rationing committees func- 
tioning now and that this number was 
expected to reach 10,000. State and dis- 
tract offices will also be set up. Mr. Hen- 
derson refused to estimate the size of the 
force which will eventually be required to 
this most-far-reaching order 
which has ever been imposed on our free 
‘cnomy. A program of lean living is in 
1e cfiing. 
The fourth draft ceremony of the pres- 
ent war brings another thirteen and one- 


i 
Police 
conit 


about 


eniorce 


e¢ 
+} 
ui 


half million men under the Selective 
Servi Act. With this registration, 
Uncle Sam now controls the life, the 


career, and the habits of every man in 
the land between the ages of 20 and 64. 
Questionnaires will be supplied this last 
grcup which will furnish Uncle Sam with 
a mammoth file system of the skills and 
abilities of every one of them. 

In the first World War we raised an 
army of some 4,000,000 men from volun- 


teers, and from ages 21 to 31 in the draft. 
It is true that the draft was later ex- 
nded to ages 18 to 45, but this latter 


reg'stration occurred near the end of the 
wal It is expected that we will reach 
army of 3.000.000 men before the end 






of this year, and by that time Selective 

Service officials will have exhausted the 

I-A classification of the 20 to 36 age 

roup. When we consider the increase 

in our population in the 25 years since 

the first World War, we realize that far 

fewer men nave thus far been called from 

comparab!l groups in the present 

Pending proposals to provide suppo1! 

vives, children, and other de- 

I of men in the Army indicate 

me of those heretofore deferred 

f i idency will soon be called into 

Many will be reclassified as 

3-B and will be called, according to pres- 

( d ions, within the next 6 or 8 
’ , th 

I u no more than fair to those 

( ed some definite pronounce- 

vere forthcoming from the Selec- 

Administration as to roughly 

h plans are and when they may 

out. Many with dependents 

to know if they are to be 

i ! Army this year or the 

} Arrangements must be made to 

a of financial commitments and 

the household responsibilities. The 

! f war do make it impos- 


s to know precisely how large an 


Army must be raised, but certainly some 
word could be passed on to those who, 
with their families, are now living in a 
state of uncertainty. 

The House Committee on Military Af- 
fairs has conducted an investigation into 
production costs in war-camp construc- 
tion. It was discovered that at the 
Louisiana Ordnance Plant temporary 


wooden frame buildings will cost ap- 
proximately a dollar per cubic foot. The 


waste in this figure can best be realized 
when compared with the $1.10 per cubic 
foot cost of the imposing marble struc- 
ture which houses the United States 
Supreme Court. 

Following the reading of the Presi- 
dent’s message, setting forth his seven- 
point program against inflation, Repre- 
sentative BorEHNE, Democrat, of Evans- 
ville, Ind., a member of the House Ways 
and Means Committee—which is now en- 
gaged in writing the huge new tax bill— 
said: 

I regret 


that the President said nothing 


about a reduction in Government expendi- 
tures for activities not essential to the war 
effort. That would have provided a sugar 


coating which would have made the tax pro- 
posals less bitter to swallow 

Attorney General Biddle, speaking at a 
recent meeting here in Washington, said: 


We are now in noncompetitive economy, 
which is becoming a completely integrated 


Government-controlled economy, and cannot 
be abandoned instantly when peace comes. 


He told his audience that some form of 
international socialism was probably in 
store for the post-war period. Others, 
approaching the subject from a different 
angle, openly advocate Union Now with 
all the English-speaking peoples of the 
world. 

Would it not be much more conducive 
to an all-out war effort and to the na- 
tional unity which is so essential, if we 
had less talk of the establishment of a 
socialistic state after the war and cen- 
tered our attention on winning the war— 
quickly and completely? After all, we 
have got to win the war before we will 
have much to say about the kind of world 
that will follow. And you cannot win the 
war with dreams. 





May Day Address by Senator Wagner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT F. WAGNER 
IN THE sian on i aie ED STATES 


Vednesday, May 6 (legislative day of 
Thursday, April 30), 1942 

WAGNER. Mr. 
consent to 


Mr 
unanimous 


President, I ask 
have printed in 
the Appendix a copy of an address de- 
livered by me over short wave to Europe 
on the occasion of May Day, 1942 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


My friends, by long tradition, May Day 
set aside in Europe, as Labor Day is set aside 
in America, to pay tribute to the me and 
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women who live by their labor. In other and 
happier times, these were holidays in our 
respective lands, when all of us could lay 
aside our daily tasks to measure the past 
gains of labor under free trade unions, and 
to pian a better future for all mankind. 

But in this grim year 1942, there are no 
such holidays, there will be no rest or cele- 
bration. In Nazi Germany, millions will con- 
tinue to work under the whim and the whip 
of the storm troopers and the Gestapo. In 
European lands under the Nazi yoke, millions 
more will remain chained to their machines 
by a handful of traitors like Quisling and 
Laval, traitors who care more for the favors 
of Hitler than for the honor of their country 
and the love of their countrymen 

On this May Day, I say to all these miilions 
slaving under Nazi rule you are not alone, 
for in Britain and in America millions are 
working too—working on every production 
line making weapons for every battle line— 
working with the dignity and power of free 
men bound together in a sacred cause. Twen- 
ty-four hours a day. 7 days a week, our 
war industries are harnessed to put arms 
into the hands of every man fighting to 
break the chains of Axis tyranny. Today and 
every day until victory is won, the workers 
of America and of Britain stand with you, 
their ranks increasing, their trade unions 
stronger and more numerous than eve~ be- 
fore 

Free labor was foremost in warning against 
the Axis menace; free labor has borne the 
brunt of its destructive force; free labo will 
stand firm until our final triumph is assured. 

This is more than a common struggle for 
victory. It is a common struggle for liberty— 
for the ideai to which all humanity aspires— 
to live and work as free and noble men, and 
freely to worship Him in whose image they 
were all created equal. That is our charter 
and our goal. With God's help, that will be 
our early fulfillment. 





A Jewish Army 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 6 (legislative day of 
Thursday, April 30), 1942 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrecorp a very able 
address delivered by the distinguished 
Senator from New York [Mr. Meap] at 
a dinner given in New York at the Wal- 
dorf Astoria Hotel on May 3, 1942, dis- 
cussing the proposal for the creation of 
a Jewish Army. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


Pierre van Paassen belongs to that small 
group of men to whom America and world 
democracy will forever be indebted. For M! 








van Paassen is one of the most distinguished 
members of that fellowship of journalists who 
have %een trying to arouse us to what h 
been happening in the world. With sustained 
eloquence, crusading fervor, desperate ur- 
gency, he has been hammering away at us, 
“that it w later than all of us thought 
If we have finally awakened, Mr. van Paassen 
ha ayed an importnt role in that awak- 
eni 

But Van Paassen has done much more than 
to provide us with mere recital of events. He 








has helped us to understand the real mean- 
ing of those events. He recognized long ago 
that the vast struggle in which we of the 
United Nations are now engaged, is much 
more than a battle for spoils. It is more 
than a clash of empires. Its roots lie deeper 
than the meglomania of a Hitler, a Mussolini, 
or a Japanese war clique. This war, Van 
Paassen has been telling us for years, is a total 
war. It is a total war not simply because it 
covers the earth and the seas and the 
heavens; it is a total war because it is a death 
struggle between civilizations; between dia- 
metrically opposed conceptions of life, be- 
tween those who would preserve for all the 
opportunity to go forward to greater freedom 
and greater progress, and those who would 
impose a system of slavery on all mankind. 
And because it is that kind of total war, the 
faiths and the hopes and the ideals of men, 
are weapons no less important than the arms 
they wield. We need total mobilization of all 
our military and material resources. We need 
total mobilization of all our spiritual and 
moral weapons. 

It has taken us a long time to develop that 
conception of total war. Indeed, the fact 
that we must meet as late as May 1942 to de- 
mand the formation of a Jewish army is 
distressing proof that we have not even yet 
fully understood that concepvion If we did, 
there would today be in the Middle East, in 
Palestine, around Suez. a Jewish army fight- 
ing proudly and equally with all other 
peop'es in the cause of liberty and freedom 

We have passed through severa) stages in 
our thinking about the war. There was a 
period that will go down in history as the 
Munich period, when we thought we could 
safeguard democracy by bargaining with its 
enemies, by making a deal with tyranny 
September 3 1939, shattered that illusion. 
On that day the lesson was written in letters 
of blood for all to see; in a world that had 
seen shrunk to a fraction of its former size 
by the achievements of science, democracy 
and nazi-ism could not live side by side. 

But even after that date we persisted in 
illusions. There were many of us in this 
country who thought we could defeat the 
forees of darkness by helping our friends 
with materials, by providing them with the 
arms with which to smash the common foe. 
That, indeea saved democracy from defeat. 
But it could not give us victory The Japa- 
nese shattered that illusion for us. On 
December 7, 1941 we finally learned that we 
could not save ourselves from slavery merely 
by building the arms for others to use. We, 
ourselves, had to take up those arms. We, 
ourselves, had to man the planes and the 
ships and tanks we were building. We had to 
take our place in the fighting ranks of hu- 
manity, shoulder to shoulder with all the 
brave and gallant peoples who had been fac- 
ing the fury of the Axis attack. 

But even at this late hour, our concep- 
tion of total war is still inadequate. We are 
still far from complete mobilization of our 
material resources. We are even further from 
total mobilization of our moral strength. 
And by that, I mean simply this: There are 
throughout the world, in the ranks of the 
United Nations, on the side of democracy— 
yes; and among the conquered peoples of 
Europe—great reservoirs of strength which 
we are failing to use. There are sources of 
manpower and materials we are not enlisting 
in our battle for freedom. There are power- 
ful ideals and values and aspirations, which 
we are failing fully to utilize And those 
faiths and ideals, as I have already suggested, 
are no less important in this war of “faiths 
and ideals” than the weapons our factories are 
producing. 

For years we made the mistake of trying to 
compromise with our sworn enemies. We are 
paying in blood and sweat and tears for that 
mistake. Today we are committing another 
grave error. We are failing to use to the full, 
the energies and loyalties and abilities of 
all our friends. 


| 
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For years, we made the mistake of trying 
to compromise with our demccratic ideals. 
Today we are repeating that mistake. We 
are not fully mobilizing our moral resources. 
We are failing to make imaginative and ag- 
gressive use of the dynamic power of freedom 
and equality We are failing to give to the 
peoples of the world a ringing and inspiring 
affirmation, not merely of the things we are 
fighting against but of the things we are 
fighting for. 

The need for, the very existence of your 
committee for an army of stateless and Pal- 
estinian Jews—a cause to which I am proud 
to give my fullest support—is eloquent proof 
of our failure to understand the meaning of 
total war. I am no military strategist. I 
have no access to the plans of the Axis gen- 
eral staffs. I don’t pretend to understand 
Hitler’s intuitions. But I do know a few 
plain and simple facts. Hitler is on the edge 
of the Caucasus attempting a drive to the 
east. The Japanese are in Burma driving 
west. Rommel is in Libya heading for Suez 
That to me means clearly one thing: That 
the Axis forces are making a gigantic attempt 
to converge on the Middle East; that Hitler 
wants to grasp with his mailed fist that has 
crushed so many brave peoples the treacher- 
ous hand of the Japanese, dripping with the 
blood of the heroes of Bataan and Singapore, 
and Java. And I know one other thing: Suez 
is virtually the last bastion we command 
between Malta and Australia. Its loss would 
be a catastrophe. 

Iraq and Iran are among the last remain- 
ing sources of oil—the most vital of all com- 
modities in this war of machines. That oil 
is no less vital for our victory than it would 
be for Axis fortunes. My business is not 
prophecy, at least not prophesying the re- 
sult of military campaigns. But you don’t 
have to be a prophet to realize that the next 
major theater of confict is bound to be the 
Near and Middle East. 

Again, let me repeat, I am no military 
strategist. But it is absolutely obvious that 
if we were really fighting a -total war, we 
should be mobilizing every single person in 
that area, every bit of material that is avail- 
able there. We should be attempting to in- 
spire democracy’s friends in the Near East 
with the unflinching determination, with the 
unbreakable resolve, to throw back the as- 
sault the Axis is preparing to unleash. 

Are we doiug that? Are we really applying 
to the Near East the lessons we learned in 
Singapore, in Crete, in Hong Kong? The 
existence of your committee for a Jewish 
Army is the reply to that question. And it 
is a negative reply. 

For the plain facts are that at this very 
moment there stands in the Near East, 75 
miles from Suez, the nodern Jewish commu- 
nity of Palestine. A half million strong. A 
community pulsating with creative energy; 
possessed of en amazing degree of special 
skills and abilities; passionately dedicated to 
the cause of democracy and freedom; aware 
to a man that its alternatives are the victory 
of world democracy or death; desperately 
anxious to fight back against the oppressor 
who began his ruthless attack on civilization 
by attacking the Jewish people. Already, 
Jewish Palestine has made a magnificent 
contribution to the cause of the United Na- 
tions. It has given of itself, of its men and 
materials far beyond its numbers and size. 
The heroism of those Jews who fought and 
died so bravely in Crete, in Greece, in Libya, 
on the Mediterranean, will ennoble the annals 
not only of Jewish history, but the pages of 
world history. 

But there are still many tens of thousands 
of able-bodied Jews in Palestine who clamor 
for the cpportunity to fight in this common 
battle for civilization. There are tens of 
thousands of stateiess Jews throughout the 
world who “\ave been given no place in the 
ranks of the United Nations. Joined together 
in the ranks of a Jewish army, these people 
would constitute a military force that would 
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immeasurably strengthen the position of the 
United Nations in the Near East. Fighting 
under the inspiration of their own symbols, 
they would be raised to a pitch of enthusiasm 
that would make them a fighting force second 
to-none. Granting the Jews of Palestine 
equality among the United Nations in this 


struggle, would inspire oppressed peoples 
everywhere. We would be offering living 
proof of our determination to restore the 
freedom of which they have been so cruelly 


robbed. 
I do not want to attempt any analysis of 





the reasons why we have failed to anize 
the Jews of Palestine into a Jewish army 
Surely we should have realized by this time 
that in total war nothing less than total 
mobilization of all our men and materials 
and energies everywhere will suffice to give 
us victory. Surely we should recognize that 
to discriminate against the Jews, living in 


their national homeland, by refusing them 
the status and dignity we have granted to 
all other free peoples, is to set aside the sacred 
principles for which we are fighting 

Our refusal, I very much fear, is a hang- 
over of an earlier period in our thinking 
and politics. It is a hangover of the attempt 
to win doubtful friends and to influence 
wavering people. Today, we can have no 
patience with such efforts. Less appease- 
ment and more vision, less fear and more 
courage—these are the urgent needs of the 
moment. And there, in Palestine, is one 
vital instance where we can demonstrate 
such statesmanship and vision and courage. 

If, we of the United Nations were to say 
tonight: “Jews of Palestine. You, who know 
so well the meaning of persecution and 
slavery, and who therefore so profoundly 
appreciate the meaning of freedom and hu- 
man dignity. You who are so desperately 
anxious to join in crushing the common 
enemy of all mankind. We want you to join 
with us in that struggle. We want you to 
join, not as you have already so magnificently 
done, as an anonymous entity, as a people 
whose name the communiqués dare not men- 
tion. We want you with us as a full partner 
in battle and, therefore, as a full partner in 
freedom. And we want you to unfurl in the 
society of nations, the Jewish banner, tha 
inspiring symbol which through your glori- 
ous work in Palestine, you have made syn- 
onymous with courage, with heroism, with 
unbreakable resolve. We will use every man 
you can muster. We want every resource 
you can command. We need every atom of 
energy you possess.” 

My friends, if we were to say that to the 
Jews of Palestine tonight, do you think Adolf 
Hitler would be very happy? I hardly think 
so—and for a very simple reason Such a 
declaration would mean that we of the 
United Nations are finally determined never 
again to repeat the tragedy of “too little and 
too late.” It would mean that we are acting 
in time to safeguard one of the most valuablk 
bastions in our possession by mobilizing every 
available man, every available resource for its 


defense. It would mean that we have finally 
learned that to win this war, we must mo- 
bilize democracy’s friends everywhere It 


would mean that we have determined to use 
to the fullest the tremendous dynamic of 
the democratic ideal It would mean that 
we have begun to implement our promis 
to the oppressed and conquered peoples of 
the world by granting dignity and equality 
to all peoples who are fighting with u 
freedom’s battle 

That a Jewish army will be organized in 





the Near East, I have little doubt I know 
that military necessity, elementary justice, 
and simple common sense will ultimately 


triumph. But will we act in 
That, in Palestine no 
will determine whether we 


time? 
less than else 
are doon 
years of devastating ana costly confli 
whether we shall go forward, speedily 
lutely, efficiently, to that certain victory 
which the future of civilization depen¢ 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Vednesday, May 6 (legislative day of 
Thursday, April 30), 1942 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Recorp an editorial appearing in the 
National Grange Monthly, issue of May 
1942, written by Mr. Albert S. Goss, mas- 
ter of the National Grange 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows 
WRATH— 


RIGHTEOUS Not COMPLACENCY 


THE NATIONAI 


MASTER HITS STRAIGHT FROM THE 
SHOULDER ON FARM FACTS 

When I ieft re 

{0,000 miles 


cently on 
through the 


a trip of nearly 
Middle West, the 


Southwest and the Pacific Coast, official Wash- 
ington was complaining that the complacency 
of “the back country” might cause us to lose 


he war. The statement was frequently made 


that he back country” scarcely knew we 
were Yr) war?» 

I saw nothing to justify any such conclu- 
sions. True, I saw none of the mad rushing 
around one sees in Washington, none of the 


£ 
order-shouting and none of the panic-creating 
l On the contrary, among the 
ple I met who were mostly connected with 
ne capacity, and among the 
the trains and in hotels, I 
found a very real appreciation of the serious- 


labaloo 





thers I saw on 


ness of the situation, and a quiet but firm 
determination personally and individually to 
do everytl! possibie to win the war 








misjudged that quiet de- 


termination ¢ complacency have made the 
biggest mistake of their lives. I found the 
pec concerned as to what is going 


os 
/ 


link for a 


l t moment 
know what Hitler 


done in 


they don’t 


has Europe, or 











what happened at Pearl Harbor. They know 
and they are determined to mete out punish- 
ment 3 don’t make the mistake of believ- 
I tha eir anger is directed solely at the 
Ax Power for it is not. They are thor- 
oughly angry at what is going on at home, 
but it is liet anger that means business, 
and they ying on the job and are at 
work 
The I purpose they have is to win 
t war I e no patience with any- 
th which permitted to detract from this 
é The n understand why the Gov- 
ernment sh i be so complacent about the 
efficier te, extravagance, 1 profit- 
should stand in the way 
efficiency, seemingly placing 
‘ or reform ahead of the 
nning the war They can't 
they are losing their pa- 
é e at work 
E I biggs part of their 
I nd the draft; they 
lus produc ruined them 
war and will do so again if 
I done to prevent i yet 
pp to bar 1 over price 

Dor OV m¢€ I nvest- 
I hey have raised the big- 
1 re now raising one 
f e! clear through 
misrepresentation and insulting 
Price Administrator Henderson 
w tates publicly that the farmers “are 
I € ed i S prices than in rais- 

j ps But é I work 
Farme re angi t being called profiteers 
v i | Ve -ps d 


group in America, with a per capita net in- 
come of less than one-fourth that of non- 
farmers. They are angry at the misrepre- 
sentation which has been sent out of Wash- 
ington in regard to their efforts to assure a 
price which would enable them to produce the 
farm products expected of them. They are 
mad clear through at the attacks made on 
the friends of agriculture in the Congress 
who have had the courage to stand up against 
such a torrent of abuse and demand fair play 
for the farmers shey are indignant because 
the public has never been told that their real 
fight is to stop Government farm subsidies 
and to put agriculture on a self-supporting 
basis. They are in utter disagreement with 
the policy of holding prices below cost, thus 
forcing them to accept Government payments 
and be kept subject to Washington domina- 
tion. But they re at work 

They are angry at some farm leaders who 
sought public favor by joining in Mr. Hen- 
derson’s cry of profiteers when farmers were 
merely seeking an equitable price level. They 
know that with fast-growing labor shortages, 
they must have enough to pay their costs if 
they are to continue to produce. They re- 
sent the misrepresentation, but they are at 
work 

People I talked with have boys in Bataan, 
in Australia, on the high seas, and in the 
air, and they know their lives are dependent 
on providing arms and equipment which will 
enable them to meet the enemy on some- 
where near equal terms; and they are en- 
raged at the strikes and slow-downs which 
have from time to time crippled our war in- 
dustries. They know that every strike, slow- 
down, boycott, or hot cargo ban is a blow at 
America’s safety, whether directly affecting 
our primary defense industries or the 
secondary industries which make up our na- 
tional economy. Many of them are being 
made the direct victims of such practices 
and they feel that the Department of Labor 
has done little to prevent them and has actu- 
ally defended and encouraged them. They are 
desperately angry about it, but they are at 
work 

They know that the war cannot be won on 
a 40-hour week “he farmers are working 
from 65 to 80 hours a week, and their families 
are helping in the field. They have a whole- 
some distrust of the efficiency of the closed 
shop or of any legislation which prevents 
willing workers from working over 40 hours 
without payment of time and a half or double 


time for overtime. Such demands at a time 
when their nation is in peril make them 
angry, but they are keeping at work 

They are angry at the waste and extrava- 


gance golng on at 


ference of 


every hand; 


administrators to the 


at the indif- 


cost; at the 


wasteful practice of many alphabetical 
agencies; at the continuance of so many Gov- 
ernment relief agencies, such as the Work 


Youth 


vation 


Projects Administration, the National 
Administration, the Civilian Conser 
Corps 












They are angry beca nothing seems to 
be done to stop the profiteering of cost-plus 
contractors and the exorbitant profits made 
by many engaged in war industries, and by 
the costly delays from quibbling and bicker- 
ing over pri fit guar nti but they are at 
work 

Yes; the farmers are rk, and they have 
been at work s dily Whe asked to pro- 
duc Axis reat they did not 
stop t ; yr profi ranties, for 40- 
hour weeks, or for overt they pitched 
right in and did the job and are still doing it. 
After they had their work well organized they 
presented their case for just treatment be- 
fore Congress as vigorously as they knew how, 


but it was a simple statement of fact. There 


were no threats of strikes or slow-downs, and 
the will be n» attempts to Stop production 
other than those made by the Government 
itself. 

Whether the farmer gets just treatment or 


not, he can be dey to do all he can 
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to win this war, for he knows it is his coun- 
try’s war. They will never let our fighting 
boys down. And I found that most of the 
businessmen and the working people with 
whom I came in contact feel just as the 
farmer feels. They are not saying much, for 
they are at work, but do not think they don’t 
know what is going on and don’t think they 
are “complacent.” 

Fraternally, 

A. 8. Goss, 
Master, the National Grange. 


Production of Smokeless Powder 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. PHILIP A. TRAYNOR 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 6, 1942 


Mr. TRAYNOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to exteiid my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following article from 
the Journal Every Evening, Wilmington, 
Del., for May 5, 1942: 

POWDER OUTPUT ALREADY ABOVE LAST War 

PEAK—HERCULES PRESIDENT SAYS EXPANSION 

Is ESSENTIAL FOR PLASTICS INDUSTRY 


Production of smokeless powder in the 
United States on March 31, 1942, less than 
4 months after this Nation entered the 


war, had surpassed the peak output of the 
first World War, Charles A. Higgins, president 
of Hercules Powder Co., disclosed today in an 
address before the Society of the Plastics In- 
dustry at Hot Springs, Va. 

The foresight of the Ordnance Department 
and the industry was to a large extent respon- 
sible for the tremendous impetus to explo- 
sives production in the United States, Mr 
Higgins said 

Expansion in the manufacture of smoke- 
less powder and other explosives has been 
responsible for a decrease in plastics produc- 
tion this year, Mr. Higgins told the plastics 
makers in his address entitled “Plastics and 
Powder.” 

PRIORITIES ARE CAUSE 

Priorities have diverted chemicals needed 
for plastics to the production of explosives, 
he said. Pointing out that smokeless powder 
is actually a plastic, he explained that the 
chemicals needed for its production are the 
same as those needed for plastics 

The mounting demand for plastics for the 
Army and Navy has been intensified by the 
crude rubber shortage, since some plastics are 
replacing rubber in hundreds of military and 
essential civilian uses 

The speaker, whose company produces both 
smokeless powder and raw materials for the 
plastics industry, suggested the creation of a 
plastics planning board to solve the difficulties 
created by the severe competition for raw 
materials and to increase plastics production 
in the United States 


He predicted a shortage of plastics will de- 


velop unless the plastics industry and the 
Government build new plastic chemical 
plants soon 


PROPOSES BOARD 


The chemicals used by the plastics indus- 


try which now have been allocated to ex- 
plosive production are nitric and sulfuric 
acids, ammonia, alcohol formaldehyde, cel- 


lulose, and others 

The new plastics planning board which he 
proposed the Society of the Plastics Industry 
should create, would determine what plastic 
will be required in the war program, and how 
many plastics plants and chemical plants 


Will be necessary to supply these plastics. 














The new board would also help the Army, 
Navy, and War Production Board find the best 
plastics for war materials. 

Plastics can help meet the rubber shortage 
because they are a better substitute for rub- 
ber than synthetic rubber in many articles, 
Furthermore. Mr. Higgins said, plastics 
plants can be built and plastics produced 
competitively with synthetic rubber. 

George T. Weymouth, of Wilmington, chief 
of the industrial salvage section of the Bu- 
reau of Industrial Conservation, also was one 
of the featured speakers at the meeting 





Harold D. Smith, Director, Bureau of the 
Budget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CHARLES H. LEAVY 


OF WASHINGTON . 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 6, 1942 


Mr. LEAVY. Mr. Speaker, the office 
of the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budget has occupied an essential and 
useful place in the peacetime affairs of 
our Nation. However, with the coming 
of war, its responsibilities and its sig- 
nificance have assumed proportions here- 
tofore undreamed of. 

There are many exceptionally capable, 
sincere, patriotic, and industrious men 
here in Washington, who occupy exceed- 
ingly important posts in the executive 
branch of the Government, but the man 
who carries the responsibilities and du- 
ties of the office of Director of the Budget 
certainly ranks among those at the top 
of the list. 

It has been my good fortune to person- 
ally know Harold D, Smith, present Di- 
rector of the Budget, from the time when 
he first came to Washington to assume 
his duties. I have never met, in my 
service, aman who more conscientiously, 
faithfully and efficiently discharges the 
heavy responsibilities that have fallen to 
his lot than does Harold Smith. In his 
own modest, courteous, and intelligent 
manner, he is rendering a public service 
that is deserving of the highest tribute 
that anyone could pay to him. 

There recently appeared a biographi- 
cal sketch of Mr. Smith in the Washing- 
ton Star of May 3, 1942, written by Mar- 
quis W. Childs, under the title “Super- 
man of the Budget.” Itisa well-written 
article. The facts therein stated are in 
no measure overdrawn. 

Because of the exceptional service that 
Mr. Smith is rendering and will continue 
to render in this time of crisis, I feel that 
the American people should Know more 
of him, and therefore find pleasure in 
making this biographical sketch a part 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
SUPERMAN OF THE BupGET—HaARoLp D 

Director, Has HERCULEAN TASK 
(By Marquis W. Childs) 

If there is anything that can irritate calm, 
hard-working Harold D. Smith, Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget, it is to have one 
of his friends wisecrack about what an easy 
job he must have now that the 
frankly out of balance 





SMITH, 














Such quips indicate to Smith a complete 
lack of knowledge of the fu n of the 








Bureau of the Budget today. To the un- 
knowing, the Bureau is no more than a super 
adding machine for totaling up outgo as 
against income. And when the figures come 
out in the red, the budgeteers might as well 
shut up shop and take a vacation. 

Actually, the Budget Director one of 
the most vital jobs in the entire Government 
today. Harold Smith sees more of President 
Roosevelt than probably any other man ex- 
cept Harry L. Hopkins, the star boarder of 
the White House. Budget Director Smith is 
the Government’s housekeeper in chief, 
checking on the billions that Congress appro- 
priates and attempting to see that the money 
is spent wisely and efficiently by the execu- 
tive departments. 


has 


ENORMOUS CAPACITY FOR WORK 
While it was a big job before the war, it is 
now a Herculean task. During the past 7 
weeks Smith has been home for dinner twice. 


Both lunches and dinners become confer- 
ences, with meals often sent in on a tray. 
Yet Smith seems able to take it better than 
most overburdened, overworked officials in 
wartime Washington. His tempo is slow and 
deliberate, yet he has an enormous capacity 
for work, which is buttressed by a wide knowl- 
edge of his job and what it calls for 

When the going is too tough he takes an 
evening off to operate his power lathe in the 
basement at home, working on black walnut, 
one of the hardest of woods. Shaping a chair 
leg, he has a chance to think out a difficult 
problem. 

His capacity for work plus his knowledge 
have won for Smith the respect of Congress 
and the executive departments in the slightly 
less than 3 years he has been in Washington. 
That plus +he fact that he has as yet shown 
no signs of succumbing to Washington’s 
chief occupational disease, elephantiasis of 
the ego. Accessible to newspapermen, he has 
shunned personal publicity. 


CAREFULLY 


Economy-minded Representative WoopruM 
of Virginia, ranking Democrat on the Appro- 
priations Committee, pays Smith high trib- 
ute for his patience, his perseverance, 
tireless efforts to make sense out of the vast 
far-flung enterprise that is the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Now and then, in times like these, it must 
seem to Smith like trying to scoop up the sea 
with a spoon. Occasionally he finds his 
painstaking labors abruptly undone The 
other day one of the more temperamental 
officers of the Government walked into the 
White House and persuaded the President to 
give him complete jurisdiction in a field 
where—necessarily, as Smith had seen it- 
authority was divided among several agen- 
cies. This started a minor revolution threat- 
ening one phase of the war program. Care- 
fully, Smith untangled the snarl and put the 


UNTANGLES SNARLS 


his 


pieces back approximately where they had 
been before. 

In the office of the Budget Director are 
prepared the Executive orders creating new 
agencies and reshuffling old onss. The orde! 





creating the 


new shipping czar was 
in Smith’s office with 
and Cabinet members all 
iling to try to get wha 


into the order. 


up 





SMITH WRITES THE LAW 
With 
f course, 
Bu 
cation in the 
open way to confusion ¢ al 
“We g power nd H Smith 
writ the 
That is 
mark of a 
lowed the 


such r¢ 
that 


t chiel 


ponsibility 
the President back p I 


ince any 


¢ \ ¢ ¢ - 


laws.” 

the semifacetious, ser rious re- 
Member of C ré y has fol- 
revolution t whicl 
nas com wit l 
Bureau The Bureau was created 

in 1921 Before that time tl e had been 


check whatever on appropri n! uest 


h } 
on reorgan 
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small and unimportant 
sme of American life. 

In the 1921 law the Bureau 
sponsible to the President and given c 


Was made 

















erable supervisory powers over Govel 
expenditures. It was stablished, he vel 
the Treasury and allowed to remain 
more than an adding device for reck - 
come and outgc The annual 
for the Budget Bureau up t l 
1938 was not more than $187,000 C 
cidedly limited its functions. It 
government by irresponsible department 
BILL D < 5 

The change nitiated | D V 
Bell, a distinguished civil t 
now Under Secretary of tt re I 

vy the useful function which the Bure 
could perform as housekeeper extraordin ry 
to the expanding Federal Government Fie 


1921 a 


of 


reorgal 


the 
1ized the I 
nith, was 


drew on the powers 
Budget Director 
before his successor, Sr 
in April of 1939 

That was the beginning. The reorganiza- 
tion was carried another big step by 
an Executive order issued in Sep 
under the reorganization act passed that ye 
This gave the Budget Director the broadest 
possible powers. At the same time the Presi- 
dent told Smith that he wanted the Bureau 
not merely administratively in the executive 
office but physically as near the White House 
as possible. Smith began to assemble an en- 
larged staff in the State Department Build- 








ing, just across the street from the White 
House offices. 

One of the functions delegated to the 
Bureau under the reorganization was “to con- 
duct research in the development of improved 
plans of administrative management, and to 
advise the executive departments and agen 
of the Government with respect to approved 
administrative organization and practice.” 


ORDER OUT OF CHAOS 
implications 


with even broader , 
yout more 


Another, 


was “to aid the President to bring al 

efficient and economical conduct of Govern- 
ment service.” Still another function was 
“to assist the President by clearing and c 


ordinating 
legislation 
as to 
enactments * * 

Under this last provision all legislative rec- 


departmental advice on proposed 
and by making recommendations 
Presidential action on legislative 


* 


the 


ommendations must be approved ¢ 
Budget Bureau. Before that time hea i 
departments had acted more or less 01 r 


own initiative in putting forward legisl 

proposals which were often at cross-purp 
In many instances the revised Budget Bu- 

reau has moved to restore order out of cha 











Mr. Smith has been working toward stand- 
ardizing Government-accot y pl ic 
This is essential if any real m h- 
check on progress is to be made I V 
hours of work in Government hospitals varied 
from 44 to 72 a week; now standardized 1 
have been worked out A standard ha l 
established for charges f quart 
military rvice Likewise ‘ 
furnishing Government offices has been stand- 
ardized. 
ROOTED DEEP IN TRALITION 
All these details of Government house} - 
ing take time and pati € Governn 
practices are rooted deep in t 
hich are hard to breal I eau 
mith wryly, cli me s 
and hang on even more t 
One of his chief jobs to 
for the vast flood of war works I - 
verging on Washineton It is § 
decides, with the President 
bureaus and agencies are t nove < 
Washington. He was respon 
the Rural Electrification A 
St. Lou nd Farm 4 
tion t Cin i I 
rit I 8 
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By ndir of Govern- 
been abie to bring 
at I He re rted to 
1 Y ee in Janu- 
ar set up reserves 
of ¢ ! $41 { TI repre- 
( pr ns many 
I 
- ‘ » A rs 
I ry t back 
i I erve 
f 1 ind 
1 t f ! it eit back 
l t i I mount ffset 
a reque for the next 
fi veal 
VI we might have been able 
t f d the staff, I do not know,” 
s H Committee “But at 
l we |} con tl kind of situation 
v é gp ¢ n annual basis i 
i ¢ ng a period The 
c nee ily that we have 
budget i ind Iminis- 
t of q rters rather than the 
Many of the mer n Smith’s enlarged staff 
f l litting y r officia out of other 
Gove t ci¢ Some have come to 
t! reau Budget with highly spe- 
c d knowledge of thei wn departments 
€ refore bee assigned work in 
V those tments 
ARY SECTIONS SET UP 
I E I Division the Bureau now 
} ef ¢ ers and 50 examiners 
T é f reports from every part of 
T ry e of G rnn t 
I I ess of the ¢ ni n 
Ja} ese beetle t he cor - 
f the ewe v hip 
Whe lefense program began to ex- 
I section was t up the 
I 1 { He M. Waite, on f the 
u € ers li! I try 
I I I é t pv ful 
wherever t prevent 
t ( fi beil ed The 
Vv { kK na 
c 
. + loy ‘ the Bu- 
I t I id 
i \ erable pat f the 
I s | dled by 
5S The D sion I 
I I re 1 with th 
y ‘ ( nere I 
} othe 1 - 
I - h have 
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riously considered at one tin roiling to China 


not as a religious mis: but as scien- 
tific missionary His interest shifted, how- 
ever, from religion to ernment—public 


administration 


BUILT UP MUNICIPAL LEAGUE 
Out of Kansas he wen a fellowship to 
the University of Michigan. With a master’s 
degree in public administration he served an 
internship first with the Detroit Bureau of 
Governmental Research and later with the 


e was learning 
and when the 
of the 


Kansas Municipal League H 
about government at first hand 
offer came in 1928 he went as 
Michigan Municipal League 

The league existed largely on paper and the 
Salary attached to the director’s job was al- 
most nonexistent But Smith, appalled by the 
waste and inefficiency he had found in gov- 
ernment, believed it could become a useful 
agency. With a rented typewriter in a com- 
bined bedrcom and office he set to work 

In the meantime he had married a girl he 
met as an undergr Kansas. To Mrs. 


director 





duate at 


Smith, still .iving in Lawrence, Kans., where 
their first child had been born, the young 
husband wrote recommending the sale of 


their meager household effects to raise enough 


money for the trip to Ann Arbor, Mich 

It was not tong, however, before cities and 
towns flockea to the municipal league and, 
what is more, paid the requisite dues. Smith 
had shown the way to substantial savings 
in municipal housekeeping Fire hose ce- 


ment. and other supplies were bought on a 
pooled basis Efficiency and economy resulted 
in every phase of municipal government 


WROTE CITY CHARTERS 

Smith wrote a number of city charters to 
bring city government up to a twentieth 
century standard He made himself useful 
in a hundred and one different ways. His 
reputation in the field of public administra- 
tion naturally grew When Frank Murphy 
became Governor of Michigan, he locked 


good men to fill important jobs 
In 1937 he made Smith his budget director 
When President Roosevelt began looking 
Federal Budget Director to replace Bell, 
f v with on 
ury. His name 
lists supplied 


iround for 


others 





blue the Presi- 
chigan to ask 

to take the 
lay of his ar- 
he same hard, 


he sets for 


h today 
The e 1 him. When 
he v d y I s degree and 
doing |} ntern I rnment he 
built hous for h fath v} had become 
a smal 1 t Ider, 1 ely Vv h wn labor 
Lookir ir he iture, | foresees that 
Bu u of the B t Vv ive f n 
I m por fu he {| MW 
V The 4 i ( ted 
1 tremendous d ( of the ational 
f ndus 
t é pI 





Lt. Comdr. C. M. Wassell 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F. NORRELL 


ARK 


HON. W. 


HOUSE OF REPRI 


IN THE 


Mi 


NORRELL Mr. Speaker, it 


with a keen sense of 
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shown by a citizen of my. district, a resi- 
jent of St. Charles, Ark., during the 
Battle of Java, that I take this means 
of expressing the sentiment in Arkansas 
for the courageous action of Lt. Comdr. 
C. M. Wassell, of St. Charles, Arkansas 
County, Ark. 

Citizens of our State have long been 
proud of the men in American armed 
forces from Arkansas. Commander 
Wassell’s actions are representative of 
the exploits which have given cause for 


that pride. We commend Dr. Wassell 
for his outstanding service to America 
and to all mankind. Our people are 


grateful for the unusual honor paid our 
fellow citizen by the President of the 
United States in his message to the Na- 
tion of April 28, 1942. President Roose- 
velt’s tribute to Commander Wassell at 
that time gave America a greater sense 
of appreciation for our men in uniform 
The President said: 

He was a 
good work in China 


missionary, well known for his 
He is a simple, modest, 


retiring man, nearly 60 years old, but he 
entered the service of his country and was 
commisisoned a lieutenant commander in 


the Navy 

Dr. Wassell was assigned to duty in Java 
caring for wounded officers and men of the 
cruisers Houston and Marblehead which had 
been in heavy action in the Java seas. 

When the Japanese advanced across the 
island, it was decided to evacuate as many 
as possible of the wounded to Australia. 
But about 12 of the men were so badly 
wounded they could not be moved. Dr. Was- 
sell remained with these men, knowing that 
he would be captured by the enemy But he 
decided to make a desperate attempt to get 
the men out of Java. He asked each of them 
if he wished to take the chance, and every 
one agreed 

He first the to the sea- 


had to get 12 men 


coast—50 miles away To do this, he had 
to improvise stretchers for the hazardous 
journey. The men were suffering severely, 
but Dr. Wassell kept them alive by his skill, 


and inspired them by his own courage. A 


the official report d, Dr. Wassell was “al- 


most like a Christlike shepherd, devoted to 
his flock.” 

On the seacoast, he embarked the men 
on a little Dutch ship. They were bombed 
and machine-gunned by waves of Japanese 
plane Dr. Wassell took virtual command 
cf the ship, and by great skill avoided de- 
structi¢ hidir in small bays and inlets. 
A few days later, Dr. Wassell and his little 
flock of wounded men ‘reached Australia 

Dr. Wassell now we the Navy Cross 


At St. Charles, Ark., another quiet, re- 


tiring person heard those remarks and 
said: 

It makes me very proud and happy. 

She is the wife of Commander Wassell 
and has served as a nut'se in China. In 
Little Rock, Ark., Dr. Wassell’s 86-year- 
old mother also heard the story and her 
joy was that of any mother whose son 
ha SO rveq the Unit d States. 

Ye they all heard the President’s 
stirring remark With them and with 


‘itizens of my 


! State, I am happy, 
to say very simply, 


“We too are happy; 


we are proud—very proud.” We know 
that this is the spirit of America’s sol- 
diers wherever they may be. It is the 
pirit which will bring final and com- 


plete victory for us and for mankind. 

















































































Uses of Siiver 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 6 (legislative day of 
Thursday, April 30), 1942 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the ReEcorp 
an article with respect to the uses of 
silver, appearing in the Wall Street Jour- 
nal of the issue of May 6, 1942, and in 
connection therewith another article 
from the same journal appearing on 
page 10. 

There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

SILVER BEING RATIONED BY DEALERS TO JEWELRY 
AND TABLEWARE MAKERS—WaR INDUSTRIES 
GETTING ESSENTIAL SUPPLIES BUT DWINDLING 
Imports LIM!T CIVILIAN USE 
Silver, one of the last of the priority-free 

metals, is being rationed. 

Handy & Harman, the leading bullion deal- 
ers, now are doling out supplies, it wa 
learned last night. Industrial companies 
using the white metal in war work get what 
they need; supplies for other consumers 
cluding jewelry and tableware manufactur- 
ers, are being strictly limited. 


ill- 


SILVER EXPORTS TO EUROPE ARE BANNED TO KEEP 
METAL FROM AXIS INDUSTRIES 


WasHINGTON —Exports of silver to Europe 
have been stopped by an unannounced em- 
bargo because it has been found that even 
though shippe¢ to neutrals the silver finds it 
way to the Axis for industrial uses 

The new embargo covers Spain, Portugal 
Switzerland, Sweden, Vichy France, Turkey, 


nd French Africa 
It was found that when European coun- 
tries are occupied by the Axis the procedure 
to withdraw all silver coins. This was 
one by the Axis in France where 5-, 10-, and 


20-franc silver coins were taken up by 
Germany. 

Germany and Italy have long since with- 
drawn their silver coins and are now usin 
aluminum, and iron coins in place of 


the more valuable white metal 


zine 


It is shown that Switzerland and Portu- 
1 are centers through which flow large 
quantities of coin for the account of the 


Axi 


Considerable tonnage of silver was actu- 
ally en route to Portugal and Spain before 
was stopped and brought back to this 
country. 

In recent weeks this Government has been 
legotiating with the representatives of neu- 

al European governments for the purchass 


f silver to wil hey hold title in this 


which 


country. Sweden owns some 15 to 20 tons 
being held in this country. 

Officials of State, Treasury, and other Gov- 
ernment agencies, however, have been get- 


ting tougher about silver exports to any of 
the European countries and was finally) 
to clamp down completely 
Silver is a scarce metal in Eur 
! occupies countries are being urged to 
use substitute metals for coins, this ac- 
n has caused civilian hoarding, which, with 
the confiscation by the Axis of silver coins, 
has produced a difficult silver situation. 
Silver production in Axis-held Europe in 
1939 was about 512 percent of total world out- 


( a 
ype becau 





and 
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put. This output has probably been stepped 
up some by the pressure of war demands, 
but officials believe that the embargo on sil- 
ver from this country will hinder the Axis 
a little and create some discomfort 





The crisis in silver supplies had been long 


expected. The only white metal available for 
industrial and commercial use is imported 


All United States mined silver is bought by 


the Treasury at 71.1 cents an ounce. 
Silver available for industrial use also has 
been frice fixed, the trade reported, the Gov- 


ernment freezing the quotation for foreign 
metal at the ruling 35!, cents a fine ounce 
(35%, cenis. including commission, to 
consumer ) 

No confirmation of trade that a 
price ceiling had been put on silver was avail- 
able at the Office of Price Administration in 
Washington 

Current demand, the trade a 
running neck and neck with a potential for- 
eign supply which may be small 100,- 
000,000 cunces this year. But industrial use 
is expanding rapidly. Silver is an expensive 
but desirable substitute for even scarcer 
metals. It can be used in solders, wire, elec- 
trical, and chemical equipment. It ha t 
armament uses in ship equipment, 
control, and recoil] mechanisms. The 
industry silver in radiators 
engine bearings, etc 

This war-borne industrial demand 
piled on top of expanding use by the arts and 
crafts, traditional market for the precious 
metals 


reports 


imates, is 


est 


as as 


airec 
gunfir 
aircraft 
uses rcerait- 


has been 


BUSINESS TURNED 


DOWN 


A considerable volume of business is being 


turned down by bullion dealers because of the 
inability to acquire sufficient supplies of 
ilver. The situation has been aggravated by 
the fact that some commercial users ar t- 
tempting to build up supplies now against 


inticipated future needs, 


So far, the informal rationing being car- 
ried out on the basis of a certain percentage 
of the amcunt of silver a customer used last 
year. But even the computat 1 of the per- 
c ntage is difficult, it was explained, t € 
of the uncertainty regarding available sup- 
plies of foreign silver 


TRANSPORTED BY RAII 


shipping situation has complicat 


deliver of metal from Mexico and all sil 
now is being sent to the Unite States fr 
Mexico by rail express rather than | wate! 
If supplies remain inadequate, it will be- 
come 1 ry to seek G rnme € 
hrough the release of me of the hug ilver 


hoard acquired by the United States Treas- 








ury as the result of the silver-purchase pro- 
gram. ‘Treasury Officials have announced will- 
ingness to release 40,000 ns of silver for 
bus bars to offset the shortage of copper 

silver production and stocks of the Unit 
States for the first 3 months of the « 
year totaled 30,477,000 ounces, against 34,181 
000 ounces for the same period in 1941 
cording to tigures compiled by the An ( 
Bureau of Metal Statistics 

FOREIGN SILVER PRODUCTIO? 

Of this tal. foreign s ry y 
counted for 15,878,000 ounce ¥ 
994,000 ounces in the 1941 3-mo1 pe 
These figures do not inclu | lu f 
refinir foreign coin and retre I of 
foreign refined bullion 

Domest production 

f cruc silver by th United Stat ry 
counted for 14,599,000 oun 
months, against 18,187 


same 1941 period 
During March total ly production 


amounted to 10,442,000 ] ed 
ith 9,132,000 ounce i Fet 1l,- 
623,000 ounces in March 1941 
Fol production f March ( nted 
for 5,157,000 oun compart With 4,662,000 





= 
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ounces in the preceding month and 5,178,000 
ounces in March 1941. Domestic silver pro- 
duction in March amounted to 5,285,000 
ounces, against 4,470,000 ounces in February 
and 6,445,000 ounces in March 1941. 

Stocks of silver held by refineries at the 
end of March were placed at 3,152,000 ounces 
compared with 3,224,000 ounces at the end of 
February. 





Air Wardens and Other 0. C. D. Workers 
To Be Compensated for Injuries in Air 
Raids 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. EMANUEL CELLE 
OF NEW YORK 
[THE HOUSE OF REPR 


IN SSENTATIVES 


Monday, May 4, 1942 
Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, proper 
¢ncouragement must be given to induce 


a sufficient number of people 1 
their services to the O. C. D. 


that generally for every 1,000 of popu- 
lation, the following minimum number 
of persons are essential: 
Vi * : ' 
\ 
} r ‘ 
\ Ty 
u a 
Dem nd ¢ t 
crew | 
R | 
D at | 
i 1 
A r 





In addition to the af aid, there is 
need for volunteers to become bk do- 
nors, registrars, lecturers, health assist- 
ants in the schools, men and women 
speak Italian, Spanish, Norwegian, Polish, 


Jewish, Russian, Rumanian 
preting O. C. D. nee and facili 
rredominant forei language sections in 
our large cities. Volunteers are need 
in consumers’ programs, in nutriti 
family security and child welfare 


for inter- 


1< 
Lis 


oT) 


bid 


The populace in many sectio1 nat 
not responded in proper and safe nu 
bers. Many have held back. V 
reasons have been assigned. One reaso1 
is that the Federal Government has n 
properly responded in the sense of offer- 
ing appropriate care and pension to tl 
who run the risk of being wounded and 
maimed in possible air raids and h 
attacks, nor pensions for the loved ¢ 
dependents, and next of kin of those liab 
to be killed in such enemy onslaughts 

here are in Congress—and Cons 

reflects the view of the people generally— 
two points of view: One that the Sta 
or local communities should bear tl 
burdens of aiding and supporting citi- 
zens injured in raids, the other th 
the Central Government shall defray 
sucn ci Se 
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he question posed must soon be 
solved. Our heroic and spectacular air 
raids on Tokyo, Yokohama, and other 
Jap cities may bring retaliations. The 
solution of the problem must come 
quickly. 

I am of the 
liey 


school of thought that be- 
that compensation for injuries or 
death is a National and not a State or 
local responsibility. I have today offered 
a bill that accords with the basic prin- 
ciple embodied in the war-risk insurance 
bill—that the war is Nation-wide and 
that payment for physical and personal 
Gamage resulting therefrom should not 
rest unequally or inequitably upon the 
States and smaller political subdivisions. 

In the war-risk insurance bill prop- 
erty damage is paid for by the Federal 
Government. Why should there be a dis- 
tinction when it comes to human life or 
personal injuries? 

My bill, which I offer today, extends 
the provisicns of the workmen’s com- 
pensation law to members of protec- 
tive services engaged in civilian defense. 
Is is a revision of title VIII of the 
Second War Powers bill and is designed 
to eliminate objectionable features of said 


title brought to light during its consid- 
eration. This revision has been worked 
cut in conjunction with the United 
States Employees’ Compensation Com- 
mission. 


This revision preserves the fundamen- 
tal principle of the former title by set- 
ting up a system of Federal compensation 


for civilian-defense workers injured in 
the performance of their duties, admin- 
istered by the United States Employees’ 
Commission However, the revision is in 
genera! much more restrictive and varies 
from the former title VIII in the follow- 
ing substantive respects: 

First. The coverage of the revision is 
more specific; it applies only to persons 
“duly enrolled for, and injured during 
the course of, an approved course of 
raining for pretective services engaged 
in civilian defense” and “duly appointed 

d assigned regular duties as a member 
of the protective services engaged in 
ci in d nse” and injured in perform- 

ich « es 

I Yo enable the imposition of 
high s rds ft training f and 
memb » in the protective servic 
ti 1 empowers the Director of 
i D of Civilian Defen with tl 
al he President, to issue rule 
re orders approving courses 
of prescribing the method and 
er! irollment therefor, defini 
the term “member of the protective serv- 
j d prescrib the method and 
f of appointment of such members. 
Oo I meeting such standard 
w ) ] 

] I revision further specifically 
I s that members of the protective 
S be individually appointed, thus 
] he possibility of “blanketin: 

re memberships of national or 
local organizations like, for example, the 
Boy Scou chambers of commerce, the 
American Legion, the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars, the Knights of Columbus, the 
Masons, the Odd Fellows, the Y. M. C.A., 


| 
i 


the Y. M. H. A., the bar associations, 
and co forth. 

Fourth. The revision provides compen- 
Sation only for “traumatic injury,” thus 
excluding claims for diseases except 
where resulting from such physical in- 
jury. This limitation is adopted from 
legislation now being administered by 
the United States Employees’ Compen- 
sation Commission; it is believed that it 
will substantially simplify the work of 
the Compensation Commission and re- 
duce the number of unwarranted claims. 

Fifth. Only the individuals actually 
enrolled and duly appointed and cssigned 
regular duties as a member of the pro- 
tective services in O. C. D. can claim 
compensation. Thus the O. C. D. can 
exercise disciplinary control over poten- 
tial bencficiaries of compensation under 
my bill. Those found to be negligent, 
careless, disobedient to orders of their 
superiors, flouting rules and regulations, 
can be fired and thus placed outside the 
benefits of the bill. 

It is believed the adoption at this time 
of legislation compensating civilian de- 
fense workers for physical injuries will 
provide an orderly and systematic meth- 
od of handling the situation. In the 
event legislation is delayed until a catas- 
trophe transpires the Congress will be 
faced with a multitude of private bills 
for relief. Only if a compensation statute 
is enacted prior to the occasion for claims 
can the Compensation Commission make 
the thorough and impartial investigation 
necessary for just treatment of claims 
and for protection of the Government 
against unwarranted demands. 

I am informed that there have already 
been injuries sustained by citizens acting 
in protective services on the west coast. 
If air raids occur, these cases will un- 
doubtedly be multiplied. 

O. C. D. workers in a sense are non- 






commissioned officers for the civilian 
populace. John Strachey says of the 
English wardens, for example: 
Their quietness has echoed around the 
world: their ordinariness has become a flag; 
heir kindness | become a rock; their cour- 
has becom ich 


O. C. D. works 
must put out incendiary 
emergency vehicles, 


‘s, among other things, 
bombs, direct 
protect children, 





defend their charges and themselves 
against smoke and fire, gas, flying glass, 
clear the streets of debris, make maps 
of his sector, know how to place emer- 
yency calls, prevent panic and fear, be 
ponsible for the blind and deaf i ; 
sector or infirmal for example, 
deaf, if an air raid alarm, and by ex- 
plaining a black-out to the blind, ex- 
tinguish lis cooperate with fire, police, 
repair, and decontamination squads. 


In a way O.C. D. workers are fighting 
eh in military servic They are 
essential to our defense, our war effort. 


‘ 7} 7 
is thor 


They should not be treated ungenerously 
and unfairly. The injuries they receive 


} 


from enefy planes and enemy ships and 
enemy cannons should be compensated 
for. Their courage, their fortitude, their 
stamina will be found equal to the hero- 
ism and bravery of our soldiers and sail- 


1 


ors in active battle. 
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The bill I offered for the relief of O. C, 
D. workers follows: 

[77th Cong., 2d sess. H. R. 7042. In the 
House of Representatives, May 5, 1942. 
Mr. CELLER introduced the following bill; 
which was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. A bill to amend the Em- 
ployees Compensation Act of September 
7, 1916, as amended, to provide compensa- 
tion for air-raid wardens and other civilian 
defense workers] 

Be it enacted, etc., That the act of Sep- 
tember 7, 1916 (39 Stat. 750), entitled “An 
act to provide compensation for employees 
of the United States suffering injuries while 
in the performance of their duties, and for 
other purposes,” as amended, is hereby 
amended by adding a new section to be 
known as section 43: 

“Sec. 43. The term ‘employee’ also includes 
any person duly enrolled for an approved 


course Of training for protective services 
engaged in civilian defense, or any per- 
son duly appointed and assigned regular 


duties as a member of the protective sery- 


ices engaged in civilian defense. If any 
person so duly enrolled for an approved 
course of training for protective services 


engaged in civilian defense suffers a traumatic 
injury while engaged in such approved course 
of training, or if any person so duly ap- 


pointed and assigned regular duties as a 
member of t! protective services engaged 
in civilian defense suffers a traumatic in- 


jury while performing his duties as such 
member, he or his beneficiary shall be en- 
titled to all the benefits prescribed by law 
for civil employees of the United States who 
are physically injured in the line of duty or 
who die as a result thereof: Provided, (1) 
That in the event such person is training 
for or rendering such protective services on 
a volunteer basis or for compensation of less 
than $100 per month, for the purpose of 
computing the amount of compensation for 
death or disability he shall be regarded as 
having received compensation for his services 
at the rate of $100 per month; (2) that no 
compensation shall be paid in respect to 
the death or disability of any such person 
in any case coming withi.» the purview of 
the workmen’s compensation law of any 
State, Territory, or possession, or in which 
the claimant has received or is entitled t 
receive similar benefits for injury or death 
“The United States Employees’ Compensa 
tion Commission shall have jurisdiction ir 
cases and shall perform the same duties with 
reference thereto as in the case of civil em- 
ployees of the United States, and may utilize 
xisting regional offices, utilize the per- 
sonnel and facilities of other Government 
and delegate thereto such authority 


it 
its 


agencies 


may be necessary for carrying out the 
provisions of this section. 

“The term ‘traumatic injury’ as used here- 
in shall mean only injury by accident caus- 
ing damage or harm to the physical struc- 


ture of the body and shall not include a dis- 
ease in any form except as it shall naturall) 
result from such injury. 


“The term ‘civ defense worker’ as used 





iis 
lila 


herein, with respect to injuries sustained by 
such workers after the efiective date of th 
Act, means any person, paid or otherwise, 


who is shown on the records of a local de- 
fense council to be i. member of the protec- 
tive services engaged in civilian defense or 


who has been duly enrolled for a course of 
training approved by the Director of the 
Office of Civilian Defense or who appears on 
the records of the United States Army as : 
civilian engaged in the Aircraft Warning 
Service: Provided, That at the time any in- 
jury is sustained by any such person, he i 
performing duties or engaged in training 
prescribed by the Director of the Office of 
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Civilian Defense, and is complying with the 
rules, regulations, and orders issued by said 
Director of the Office of Civilian Defense: 
And provided further. That such term shall 
not include persons being paid by the United 
States Government, or any department or 
agency thereof, for services as such civilian 
defense workers 

“The term ‘member of the protective serv- 
ices engaged in civilian defense’ shall include 
only air-raid wardens; auxiliary police; aux- 
iliary firemen, fire watchers; demolition and 
clearance crews; the rescue, decontamination, 
utility repair, and road repair squads; the 
medical, nurses’ aide, drivers, messengers, 
emergency food and housing, and staff corps; 
and the civil air patrol and such other official 
services as may be established by the Director 
of the Office of Civilian Defense. 

“No person shall, for purposes of receiving 
compensation under this act, be a member 
of the protective services engaged in civilian 
defense until he has received a qualifying 
certificate from and has been duly appointed 
by a duly authorized representative of a local 
defense council and sworn before a Federal 
official 

“The Director of the Office of Civilian De- 
fense may issue such rules, regulations, and 
orders as shall define the qualifications, 
training, duties, character, and manner of 
taking an oath for performance of duty, and 
the conditions for appointment of members 
of the protective services engaged in civilian 
defense, and procedure for hearings. In the 
event that it shall appear to the Director of 
the Office of Civilian Defense that any such 
person has not been appointed in accord- 
ance with or has not complied with such 
rules, regulations, or order, the Director 
shall so notify such person and if, after hear- 
ing, the Director so finds, such person there- 
after, upon the order of the Director, shall 
not be entitled to file any claim for com- 
pensation under this act unless and until 
such order is vacated by the Director for 
good cause shown.” 





Labor Disputes 


REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 5, 1942 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, there was an item in the news- 
papers on last Wednesday which, so far 
as I know, passed practically unnoticed 
here in the House. It seems to me it de- 
serves very great notice, indeed. The 
item tells about an announcement by 
Mr. William H. Davis, the Chairman of 
the War Labor Board, to the effect that 
there has been agreed to absolutely by 
the A. F) of L. and the C. I. O. a plan for 
the final and complete decision on all 
Jurisdictional disputes by an impartial 
body for the period of the war. Anybody 
who knows anything about the labor 
movement will realize that this is a very 
important step in progress, and I feel it 
should be brought to the attention of 
the House and the country more than 
has been done by its publication last 
Wednesday. I want to congratulate both 
labor organizations and also Mr. Davis 
on this very important accomplishment. 


| Do War Workers Get Fabulous Wages? 


| EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 


| OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 6, 1942 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, a great 
deal has been said and written concern- 
ing fabulous wages paid those working in 
war industries. 

A very interesting editorial appeared on 
this subject in the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
|} patch Monday, May 4, and, under the 
leave granted me, I include the editorial 
} 
| 
| 


as part of my remarks. It follows: 


There is no basis for financial comparisons 
between the fighting soldiers and the men 
whom Donald Nelson calls the soldiers 
production, though both are vital 
ning the war 

The man in military or naval service gives 
up his home, leaves his friends and his job, 
and risks his life. The value of his services 
to the country cannot be expressed in terms 
of money If there were any basis for wage 

| comparisons, then it could be truly said that 
no civilian in America, from the President on 
down, is entitled to more pay than a buck 
private gets. 
Nevertheless, financial comparisons are 
| continually being made. These arguments 
} are- usually advanced by those who want to 
reduce the pay of workers in war plants, 
which are customarily presented as exorbi- 
tant. An example is found in this sentence 
from a resolution recently adopted by a mass 
meeting at Concordia, Kans.: “The balance 
| is $21 a day for the union worker, $21 a 
month for the soldiers, and about $21 a year 
1 


of 
wine 


to 


for the farmer.” 

Charles P. Taft therefore performed a use- 
ful service when, in an address the other day 
before the Association of Junior Leagues of 
America, he faced the subject realistically 
and proceeded to “debunk” the myth about 
the fabulous incomes of war workers. 

First, as to soldiers: Mr. Taft pointed out 
that there are few who get $21 a month, 
since most now receive $30 base pay. and 
this is soon to be increased to $42 by Con- 
gress. They receive 20 percent additional for 
foreign service. The soldier gets meals, lodg- 
ing, clothing, medical care, and other serv- 
ices for which the war worker would spend 
$800 to $900 a year. “In short,” said Mr. Taft, 
“he is paid as well as the average worker.” 

So much for the purely monetary side or mili- 
| tary life 
Now, as to war-plant 


workers: The vast 


majority make less than $60 a week. This 
|} Statement by Mr. Taft is more than con- 
firmed by the latest figures (for February) 


tics, showing 


from the Bureau of Labor Stati 







the average weekly pay checks—including 
overtime pay—of workers in war industries: 
| Building construction__......._._- «= (OCF. 17 
Aluminum manufacture-__-_- as 39.39 
Blast furnaces, steel works, rolling 
mills... nical ; ; 40. 20 
| Electrical machinery, apparatus, and 
PD nace chins re cael 41.10 
| Foundry- and machine-shop product 41.98 
| Brass, bronze, and copper products... 43.57 
RO eee a 
| EY oa alr aedeseraiecioenmnim MeO 
| Machine tools_.._...---- ‘iaicRittala mney. 
| Engines, turbines, water wheels._..... 52.89 
| Shipbuilding ............ ee 53.49 
Advocates of suspending the overtime pro- 
visions of the Wages and Hours Act (which 


requires payment of time and a half for more 





A1659 


than 40 hours’ work per week) assert that 
these requirements are costing enormous 
amounts. It is instructive to note that the 
foregoing wage table includes overtime pay 
in most of its classifications. Donald Nel- 
son said last week that an average employee’s 
working hours in war industries are now as 
follows: 

Machine-tool plants, 56 hours per week; en- 


gine factories, 54; shipyards, 52; comotive 
shops, 52; ordnance factories, 51; aircraft 
plants, 48.7. 

In various of the building trades-unions, 
where membership is rigidly restricted, 


where dues are high, and other features of a 
closed corporation have been created, ab- 
normally high wage scales prevail As we 
often pointed out during normal times, these 
high scales discouraged building, and the 
workers would probably have had more jobs, 
and made more money, under a lower scale 
The rates have never been corrected 
ever, and the Bureau of Labor Statistics pub- 


how- 


lishes figures for the Nation showing such 
average hourly journeyman rates as these 
$1.73 an hour for bricklayers, $1.72 for 
plasterers, $1.65 for structural iron workers, 


$1.59 for plumbers, $1.58 for boilermakers, 
$1.57 for steamfitters, $1.42 for carpenters, etc. 

It is obvious that at such rates, pay checks 
for 48 or 56 hours a week, including overtime, 


will run around $100 and more. These al 

the big checks which have roused public 
wrath and inspired much of the agitation. 
Yet, because helpers and laborers in all these 
trades are paid considerably less than the 
journeymen, and because weather and other 
circumstances do not permit building workers 
to get in overtime every week, the national 
average for all the building trades is only 
$37.17 per week. Furthermore, the work of 


building-trades men comes to an end when 


construction of a plant is completed; pro- 
duction is turned over to members of other 
unions, or to nonunion workers, who get 
much lower pay. 

Thus it is clear that the $100-plus checks 
which have caused the rumpus are the ex- 
ceptions and not the rule. 

In St. Louis war plants the figures are 
lower than in the above table. On a basis 


of 48 hours’ work per week (that is, including 
8 hours at time and a half for overtime), the 
minimum starting wage at the small-arms 
ammunition plant is $27.56 for women and 
$28.60 for men. Top minimums for most 
workers there are about $35.36 and $36.40 

At the Curtiss-Wright airplane pliant, un- 
der the new contract giving production work- 
ers an increase of 5 cents an hour, the 
beginning minimum wage is $31.20 for a 48- 
hour week. This is gradually stepped up to 
$38 a week 

Other average figures for St. Louis plant 
workers are as follows, also 
48-hour week: 

For ordinary machine operators, the start- 





ing wag. sometimes is as low as 40 cents ®1 
hour, or $20.80 a week. The top 80 cé 

an hour, or $41.60 a week. A few spe lists 
receive 90 and its an hour, or $46.80 and 
$49.40, respectively. 

Tool and die makers, the most sxilled and 
most important workers, in war plants, re- 
ceive $1.25 to $1.40 an hour, or $65 to $72.80 
a week 

For machinists, the top wage 1.10 ¢ 
hour, or $57.20 a week, which except il 

he majority g¢ 60 t nt 
$31.20 to $36.40 a week 

In the large steel plants of the area, the 
starting wage for laborers is 50 cen 
$26 a week, and the maximun ar 


is 70 cents an hour, $36.40 a week 
The top for cra.t unions is $1.10 an ir, or 


$57.20 a week, but the majority f men in 
those trades are receiving | 
The average pay in all war pl the 


St. Louis area is roughly 65 cent or 
$33.80 a week. 
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Few war-plant workers anywhere, the fig- 
ures show, earn as much as $2,500 a year. 
This is the figure by the Bureau of Home 
Ecc nics and the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
foran f standard of living for a city 
family of four persons. Such a budget pro- 
vides o1 for moderate dietary standard 
for mil clothi education, housing 

d } th budgets and for virtually 1 

ixurle 

M I s likel le 
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Testimonial Dinner for P* re van 


Paassen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


OF NEW YORK 
SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 7, 1942 


IN THE 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a notable 


delivered by my distinguished 
the junior Senator from Mon- 
MURRAY the testimonial 
for Pierre van Paassen, sponsored 
Committee for an Army of Pales- 
and Stateless Jews, on Sunday 
evening, May 3, 1942, at the Waldorf As- 
New York City. 
here being nt 


address 
colleague, 
M1 


at 
al 


address 
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of the world, wherever they exist, opposed to 
the pagan doctrines of Hitler, must be mo- 
bilized in this fight for human liberty and 
Justice 


When I first heard through the press of 
the activities of your committee for a Jewish 
army, I was frankly skeptical of the pro- 
posal. To me it seemed improper to suggest 
an armed force made up of members of a 
particular race or religion. It did not ap- 
pear to me to be in harmony with American 


principles of common citizenship in this free 
country of ours—a country where our Jewish 
fellow citizens have always carried their full 


Share of responsibility Americans, and 
where they are today carrying out in the 
fullest measure their share of the war bur- 
den. It had seemed to me at first that there 
should not be any talk of any special Jewish 
army. But since I have come to study and 


inderstand the that a Jewish 


plan, I can see 


army composed solely and entirely of Pales- 
tinian and stateless Jews can be made a most 
effective force for the defeat of Hitler’s cam- 
paigns in the Middle East It is, of course, 
not contemplated that this army is to be 
organized in this country. It will mobilize 


a substantial force of free men, not now or- 


ganized, in an area wh« they are needed, 
men whose intense feelings have been aroused 
and who will constitute a fizhting force to 
reckon with our enemies 


In this plan I see no int whatsoever 


ention 


of differentiating, directly or indirectly, be- 
tween Americans of Jewish and other stocks 
in their proper participation in the war effort. 
The plan is to organize those fighting men 
of Palestine who are now unorganized and 


who can, under this proposal 
effective factor in the defeat 
this understanding of the 
hesitation in saying 
astic advocate of \ 

The United Nations cannot afford to over- 
look the offer of a middie eastern Jewish 
army. They cannot ignore a proposal de- 
signed to strengthen physically and morally 


be made a very 
of Hitler. With 
proposal, I have no 
that I am an enthusi- 


such an arm 


an army 








the democratic forces of the world by the 
creation of a new army of couple hundred 
thousand fighting men wv have been un- 
compromising foes of ever since his 
ascension to power 

It is easy to see that 1 purely moral and 





Christian grounds an indisputable case can 


be established for the formation of an army 
made up of Palestinian and stateless Jews. 
We all know that followers of the Christian 

ith for years bef the outbreak of war 





ave stood aghast at the b 


tion of Jews by the Na: 


irpare 


us persecu- 
in Germany. 





Yet, because of the s of international 
law and diplomati between coun- 
tries, they were unable to do much about it. 
But now we are engaged in a life-and-death 








struggle for the pres¢ n of democracy 
ind of Christianity itself nd to insure vic- 
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is that the United Nations need a Jewish 
army in the Middle East as a part and parcel 
of a total pattern of world strategy essential 
to destroy Hitler. It is not necessary to be 
a military expert to realize that the Jewish 
army which is here proposed would be a very 
substantial reinforcement to the armies op- 
posing Hitler in the Middle East. In that 
theater of the war there is an absolute need 
for ail the possible manpower that can be 
mustered block the advance of the Nazi 
force 

In connection with this matter I am think- 
ing always of the main fact that this war 
must be won and Hitler must be destroyed 
It requires only common sense to understand 
that the military situation today is such that 
if we are we must put into the field 
armed forces in the greatest possible number 


to 


to win, 








and at the most strategic points. Right 
where this army will be assembled is one 
of the most strategic areas of the war. If 
therefore, there is such manpower available 





manp hat can be depended upon to fight 
to the last breath of life rather than sur- 
render—why should there be the slightest 
hesitation to make use of it? This is espe- 


cially obvious since these armed forces you 


are proposing to organize are located sub- 
stantially right in the area involved, and 
will, therefore, not require the use of our 
extremely limited shipping facilities for 


transportation 

Thus, for selfish reasons alone, we in this 
country should have undertaken to encour- 
age this idea of a Jewish army if it had not 
already been proposed. 

As the eleventh hour of this desperate 
global conflict approaches, no time remains 
for futile discussion. This proposal is a prac- 
tical one. The Jewish army is not a theory; 
it is not a vague idea; it is a fact which can 
be realized if our ally, Great Britain, wills it 


so. I feel certain that the British people and 
their military leaders desire this army, 
and that their recognized political leaders, 


Churchill and Cripps, will surely approve it. 

We in this country find it difficult to under- 
stand why there should be any hesitation by 
the British Government in giving whole- 
hearted approval to the plan of a Jewish 
army. If it were a matter to be decided by 
the American people, I know what the deci- 
Sion would be A plan which proposes that 
tens of thousands of intrepid young Jews of 
Palestine and the Middle East should be 
given an opportunity to oppose Hitler’s bloody 
march toward India and the subjugation of 
the world would be instantly accepted. If 
it were a matter to be decided here, this pro- 
posed Jewish army would be mobilized with- 
out a moment’s delay 

My friends, it is my belief that 
lishment of this Jewish army, 


the estab- 
if carried out 


will prove to be of great value—yes, a very 
vital step in the conduct of our total war 
against the Axis Powers I wish your com- 


mittee Gods 
full 


peed in your efforts, and I give 


assurance of unqualified support 


you my 





Address by Senator Gillette Before the 
National Committee for a Jewish Army 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 1942 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 

to have printed in the Appendix of the 

RECORD a very al address delivered by 


the Senator from Iowa [Mr. GILLETTE] 
in Philadelphia on April 26, 1942, at a 








meeting of the National Committee for 
a Jewish Army. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, I 


ac epted the very courteous invitation to 
participate in this great meeting today, 


because of my firm belief that the United 
Nations were opposing their own best in- 
terests in failing fully and promptly to uti- 
lize the manpower reservoir which waits, 
ready and anxious, to be organized and 
welded inio a potent war tool as a Jewish 
Army. This manpower is equivalent in 
number to 8 or 10 divisions of troops, and 
what is greatly to “he point, it is now on 
the ground where the best military 
trategists anticipate one of the major com- 
ing struggles will be staged and fought, and, 
by the grace 01 God, won. It does not have 
to be transported to the battle 
through the diversion of the shipping facili- 
ties so de perately needed elsewhere. 


very 


scenes 


But before referring ic this problem in a 
more detailed way, I am moved to speak a 
few words by way of a general discussion of 
democracies, and perhaps a more particular 


reference to our own great Nation as one of 
the world leaders of democratic philosophies. 
I was impelled to approach the subject in 
this way after reading the letter advising me 
that the theme title of this gathering today 
was to be Democracy for All. 

I sometimes wonder if all of us have a true 
conception of just what we mean by democ- 


racy. The very fact that friends of the Jew- 
ish volunteer. i: Palestine, and the friends 


of stateless Jews everywhere, and all other 
homeless and stateless groups of the present 
time are assembling here and elsewhere, try- 
ing to secure the rights of liberty and free 
enterprise for their members, is conclusive 
proof that there are diverse conceptions and 
applications of true democratic securities 
and freedoms even in our own recognized 
democracies, and it is also proof that some 
of the rights which are firmly secured for 
re denied to th specific groups. 

I have no disposition to try to turn this 
hall into a college lecture room, but it may 
not be time wasted if we do some thinking 
together briefly, and reexamine some gov- 
ernmental philosophies and some tenets that 
we hold. Any national entity is a group of 
people who have given up a portion of their 
individual freedoms of opinion and action, 
in order that the general social interest of 
all can be conserved. Every government 
represents a curtailment of individual rights 
and freedoms, either voluntarily assumed or 
forced upon them. Democratic philosophy 
envisions a voluntary curtailment, allowing 
freedom of speech, of worship, of assembly, 
and of the press. It rests on the premise 
hat individuals have inalienable rights to 
equality of opportunity and a voice in their 
own government, that the curtailment of 
their liberties shall come as the result of laws 
idopted by agents of their own choosing, and 
they are further convinced that there will be 
wise laws and regulations, as the product of 
collective action, through the free expression 
and interchange of opinion in the field of 
public discussion and debate. They further 

l that all rights remain in indi- 


ouners 


lieve the 

lual, excepting as surrendered or limited 
by these laws which are socially accepted 
iecisions. 

There is no time to discuss the philosophies 
of communism and socialism, which each 
envision a classless society, to be attained 
through radically different methods of ap- 
preach, but I wish to contrast our democratic 
philosophy, and its dominance by the indi- 
1 with the governmental philosophy 
supported by most of those with whom we 
presently engaged in terrific wartare. 


vidual 








a 


The governmental philosophy of these 
enemies is based on two fundamental prem- 
ises: First, that the state is the most com- 
prehensive organization of men possible to 
develop, and therefore must be the central 
point of all loyalties. That groups and indi- 
viduals have no meaning whatever, excepting 
as organic parts of the sovereign state, and 
that every individual or group of individuals 
and their interests must be wholly subordi- 
nated to the welfare of the state and its 
security; second, that there is a natural 
hierarchy among nations and races giving to 
a certain one a superiority over all others, 
which superiority must be recognized and 
obeyed, that one race is superior to others, 
one nation superior to all others, and one 
man a natural leader of all others 
this philosophy, individual and ¢ 





leges are not inherent in the people, but c¢ 
as a gift of the state anc not as of right 
These two general philosophies, with minor 
groupings, due to geographical and other ex- 
igencies, are now engaged in the greatest wai 


Ss 








that this world has ever seen. What we have 
known as the World War of 25 years ago is 
dwarfed into comparative insignificance when 





considered in connection with the world-wide 
cataclysm in which we are now involved 

I have referred to the basis for th rth- 
wide struggle. because while we must and 
shall win, we must also so think and plan as 
to avoid making the expenditures of blood 
and treasure. of suffering and sacrifice, a fu- 
tile effort, when considered in connection 
with the future happiness and security of 
mankind. I have in mind now that we fought 
a World War 25 years ago under the banner 
and aegis of noble and lofty ideals. We were 
to make the world safe for democracy. We 
were to outlaw force and oppression. We were 
to end war for all time as a national instru- 
ment of policy We were to establish and 
maintain the self-determination of peoples 
everywhere. We were to bring the blessings 
of peace and security to all nations and to al 
races, and to maintain them throughout the 
whole world 

But, “Alas for the rarity of Christian char- 
ity under the sun!” Alas for the dreams of 
Woodrow Wilson and his collaborators. Alas 
for the idealism of those who fought a quar- 
ter of a century ago. Alas for the millions of 
boys from scores of Nations who gave their 
lives to further the effort. Alas for the mil- 
lions of noncombatants who sacrificed with- 
out stint. and who suffered disease, torment, 
torture, starvation, and death in the World 
War of 1917. Alas for the post-war miseries 
and madnesses with the incident deprivations 
and wretchedness The same selfish, greedy, 
and antagonistic interests that in various 
forms have enforced the inception, the devel- 
opment, and result of almost every war that 
the world has seen, took control of the situa- 
tion following the World War and, as the re- 
sult of their manipulations and self-seeking, 
the fruits of the war were in large measure 
lost to the people; the expected harvest of 
happiness was never garnered, and the seeds 
of another harvest of war’s horrors and in- 
iquities were sown for the reaping in which 
we are now engaged. 


lis ¢€ 





There has never been a war fought in 
which the people participating were not led 
into convictio~ of the righteousness of their 


cause, and in which idealism and al 
purposes were not presented the causes 
for the war, and in which commercial, finan- 
cial, political, and personal rivalries 
struggles for power and dominance were not 
kept in the background until they could he 
developed as the controlling factor in writ 


truistic 


as 





the peace which followed the struggle 
This past quarter of a century which has 
followed the War of 1917, and which was 


to reflect the ideals for which we then fought, 
has seen the perpetuation of injustice, in- 
equities, and inexcusable political malad- 
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justments which have become gl 
parent factors in the present war 
see, for instance, an Ireland smarting under 
the memory of former mistreatment and 
refusing to participate as a sovereignty in 
the present struggle. We see at this precise 
moment an India, clinging to the memories 









of generations of servitude and unjust con- 
trol, deliberately refusing to take t neces- 
sary part in this war, even though the force: 
of destruction are right at her ver door 
We see discordant elements, which had been 
forced into coalition against the wills of th 
various groups, break apart in diss 





nsion at 
the first opportunity. We see national 
groups and racial groups, resentful of bein 
deprived of access to harbors and other in- 
dustriai facilities under the Versail 
now attempting to turn 
to their national or racial advantage. We 
see the Jewish people of many national 
connections time and again made 
f , or, under a better figure of 
whipping boy for the delinquenc 
seeking nations who refuse to carr 
idealistic pledges. We see many of 
tims of these unfulfilled pledges 
indulging in the hope that out of the prs 
ent world debacle there may nov 
security for all races, all people, and all p 
of the world ] 
that it has a 
gions and all 
Deity 

It is because cf my deep conviction that 
we cannot, as a result of the war in which 
we are now engaged, hope to at 
democratic security and the great freed 





the world’s turmoil 








the 


on¢ é 








expect under all reli 





right to 
} Co 


revelations of the Supreme 





mentioned by our President that are to 
secured “everywhere in the world,” if we now 
by thought, precept, attitude, or action, con- 


tinue or tolerate racial or political 
that I stand with those of you gp: r 
today’, in my belief that steps should imme- 
diately be taken for an opportunity for the 
group of Jewish volunteers and e\ ! 
racial group to participate in the wa! 
needs, without discrimination or p1 

The assumption of power in France by the 
Hitlerian Laval within the past iew 
given renewed emphasis to the value of 
Jewish army in the Palestinian homeland 
One of the first efforts of dominated Franc 
will probably be to recapture Syria h 
first essential step of the invasion of the near- 
eastern oil fields and the prospective junction 
with the armies of Hirohito. The Jewish 
army would be vital because it could be 
rvshed to the aid of the Free French, already 
in possession of Syria, and would be at onc« 




















in a position to maintain the defense of th 
Near East and to participate in the d 
of the Suez. It could and would be a vital 


factor in preventing the anticipated efforts of 
the Nazis and the Japs te unite in the re 

of the Garden of Eden. It would p 

the necessity of sending 





other United Nations’ ar to the Midd 
East 
These men already there know the ter- 











rain; they know the enemy; th fightir 
for their own survival " They liz tl 
horrors that would attend their defeat. They 
stand ready to make a vast contribution t 
the war effort. They are asking nothing but 
an opportunity to fight. They ar ffer 
their lives, their homes, their future, and 
their honor. They are offerir everythir 
they have in the world, and all they 

for the opportunity to perfect their organiz 
tion and for assistance in obtaining 


proper equipment. It seems to ms he 
demands of fairness and equity did not di 


tate approval of their request tl 
interest alone for the United Nations wv 
be sufficient to warrant that appr 


I would be the last to urge or supp 
movement for the purps 
ganization of Jewish 
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organizatior r € ity in any of the nations 
of « Allie w engaged in this war. I can 
ee no n € n for the organization of an 
Am<e J sh army than I would for the 
organization of an American Presbyterian 
rn American Catholic army. As a 
I f deep interest in my fellow Amer- 
J h ancestry, I would strongly 
eppose this or any other proposal which 
ild differentiate them from other Amer- 
pe or race But the 
I é S ne yranizat n 
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| “Your flag and my flag, and, oh, how much it 
nolds! 
land and 
folds 
Your heart and my h 
sight— 
Sun-kissed and wind-tossed, the 


the white 


Your my land, secure within its 


beat quicker at its 


the blue, 


red 


The one flag, the great flag, the flag for me 
and you— 
It’s glorified all else beside—the red, the 


white, the blu 


Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 7, 1942 


Mr. WOODRUFF 
Speaker, one of the outstanding difficul- 
ties with the entire war situation insofar 
as the United Nations are concerned has, 
thus far, been summed up in the phrase, 
“Too little, tco late, too thin.” The 
American people have been persuaded by 
conditions and propaganda to regard this 
condition of “too little, too late, too 
thin,” as relating wholly to the conscrip- 
tion and training and equipping of ar- 
mies and navies; the production of ma- 
chines, munitions, and supplies of war; 
the production of transportation facili- 
ties for the delivery of those machines, 
munitions, and supplies of war. The 
American people have also been per- 
suaded that “too little, too late, too thin” 
applies to some points somewhere out- 
side America, against enemies somewhere 
outside the United States of America. 

It is vitally essential the people 
be awakened to the fact that there is an- 
other enemy within the United States of 
America just as dangerous and incalcu- 
lably more insidious, any of our 
enemies outside the United States. The 
American people should also be awakened 
to the fact that “Too little, too late, too 
thin” c: render us the victim of this 
enemy just as certainly as “Too little, too 
too thin,” as applied to machines 
munitions, and supplie of war could 
render us victims of enemies abroad. 

This enemy within the Unite 
inflation. Unless 
it can JUST as sul 


system of gov 


Michigan Mr. 


ol 


0 
1 
i 


41 
Nal 
than 


in 


late 


d States is 
is checked, 
ely wreck our American 


ernment and our American 


its advance 


economy and reduce people to eco- 
nomic slavery as cou any external 
enemy. Measures to stop the advance 
of inflation can be “T little, too late, 
too thin,” just as surely measures to 
stop foreign invaders can be It is now 
becoming apparent that thus far, 
through the manifest reluctance of the 
New Deal administration to meet and 
grapple with all the elements of this 
enemy, the measures to repel it have 


been “Too little, too late, too thin.” 
In order that the American people may 
get some idea of the potential magnitude 
| and danger of this enemy creeping day by 
day and night by night upon every farm, 


' village, hamlet, town, and city in the 
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United States, some correspondence and 
tables prepared by the Library of Con- 
gress’ experts are given herewith. Un- 
der date of April 20, 1942, the Chief of 
the Inquiry Section, Legislative Refer- 
ence Service, Library of Congress, wrote 
as follows: 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN 
up your inquiry of last 
your telephone 
herewith 
man debt 

Data close 
given first in marks, the 
finally in dollars. You will note that from 
1918 on, the debt, in dollars, dropped, while 
the total in marks increased rapidly. The 
final break came November 15, 1923, when dis- 
counted treasury bills totaled 191,580,465,422,- 
100,000,000 marks (191 quintillions 580 quad- 
5 trillions 422 billions 100 millions). 


WOODRUFF: 
week as 
call of Friday 
further information 
1914-23 


as of the 


Following 
amplified by 
Wwe send you 
on the Ger- 


of each fiscal year, is 
1 in gold marks, and 








Lucy 


Inflation in United 
make this cOmmunication 
instead of marks. 

Because the people are being fooled by 
so-called treasury paper, it seems well 
to include the table showing how the 
German Government worked inflation 
upon its people in the form of discounted 
treasury bills. The table prepared by the 
Library of Congress follows: 


debt, 1914-23 


SALAMANCA MOREY. 


the 


States could 
read dollars 


Germa 





( 7 | 1 

R R49 on 

4 ] 
a 7 | ee 
a2... 5.3 | 1.3 
192 ee ( j 1.3 | a 


Practically all Government borrowing 
after 1919 was in the form of discounted 
Treasury bills. By March 31, 1923, these 
accounted for 6,601/6,675 of the total 
debt. Bills on that date which totaled 
6,601,800,000,000 marks had increased 
29,000,000 times by November 15, 1923, 
when they totaled 191,580,465,422,100,- 
000,000 marks. Of course by this time, 
the mark had become practically worth- 
less. 

Source: Adapted and computed from 
Frank D. Graham’s Exchange, Prices, and 
Production in hyperinflation: Germany, 
1920-1923, page 13; the United States 
Senate’s Commission of gold and silver 
inquiry, 1924, serial 8, page 540. 

Because of the insidious method of this 
enemy, inflation, of camouflaging its ad- 
vance under rises of prices, it will be well 
for thoughtful persons to ponder another 
letter written me under date of April 27, 
1942, by the Chief of the Inquiry Section, 
Legislative Reference Service, Library of 
Congress. The letter follows: 


DEAR CONGRESSMAN WoopRvuFF: This is re- 
sponse to your request for information on 
the purchasing power of the mark in Ger- 


many during the post-war period. 



































































We send you herewith a table showing 
wholesale prices in Germany for the period 
1914-23. This, of course, shows the trend 
of rising prices rather than the fall in pur- 
chasing power of the mark One might 
roughly say that the purchasing power of 
the mark could be determined by dividing 
the wholesale price index number into one, 


although this would not be altogether accu- 
rate. However, if this is done it will be seen 
that by the end of 1917, the mark had only 
50 percent of its pre-war purchasing power; 
by the end of 1919, 12.5 percent; by the end 
of 1920, 7 percent; by the end of 1921, 3 per- 
cent; by July of 1922, 1 percent; by the end 
of January 1923, 0.03 percent; by the end 
June 1923, 0.004 percent; and by the end of 
November 1923, 0.00000000007 percent 
Sincerely yours, 


Lucy SALAMANCA MOREY 


Thus it will be seen that the German 
mark in possession of the people finally 
fell to seven octillionths of 1 percent of 
normal purchasing value. Actually 
the mark at this point was worth, liter- 
ally, less than the paper it was printed 
on. It will be well for working men and 
women who feel they are getting high 
wages, and may get higher wages, to pon- 
der the fact that German working men 
and women were also given tremendous 
Wage increases—in these paper marks 
worth seven octillionths of 1 cent on the 
dollar. Any thoughtful person pondering 
these fantastic figures, and the table of 
prices which follows below, will be com- 
pelled to conclude that the first victims 
of Genera] Inflation are the working men 
and women. The people who till the 
soil, the people who tend the lathes, the 
people who work in factories and foun- 
dries are the first and greatest victims 
of this enemy. 


1US 


Index of wholesale prices in Germany, 1914-23 
End of year or month: 1913=1 
a ii aitircianatiinsistbeih ae 1.25 
cerning tiie 1.48 
ie aE 1.51 
DTT cbiienidbwknnwe 2.03 
bimini ae ieresin 2.45 
By dicbereeteivatidaveren 8. 03 


1920: 


EO aw issicereiec 13. 82 
December-..-_- 14. 40 
1921 
a esccccenlinman 13. 66 
December... 34. 87 
1922 
SES cities 70.30 
I ess ettbtlewents 100. 59 
AGE... .ncsce 192. 00 
September-_... 287. 00 
October... 566. 00 
November.—-- 1, 154. 00 
December_-_... 1,475.00 
1923: 
January...--.. 3, 286. 00 
February__—-- 5, 257. 00 
MOIGR.. .ccadco 4,827 00 
i acetate meine ), 738. 00 
|, ee 9, 034 00 
0 24.618 00 
ee - 183,510 00 
August_...... 1, 695, 109 00 
September-.-. 36, 223,771 00 
Octobe eacenen 18, 700, 000, 000 OO 
November... 1, 422, 90( 000 00 
Yecem be -- 1,200, 400, 000, ¢ ) 

Source Gral Frank D. I 1 

i d production in hyperinfiatic Ger- 

any, 1920-23, pp. 7, 13. 

The American people must see to it 
that this enemy, General Inflation, is met 
by enough alertness, enough political 
Courage, enough economic common 








sense, and enough common patriotism by 
the administration and the Congres to 
prevent America falling vict to this 


SS 


im 


inside enemy while we are busy directing 
attention to outside enemies Inflation 
is an enemy which is like a break in the 





We cannot tolerate even ¢ 
we do not want the Nation 
elmed and ruined by a flood of it. 


over- 





An Independert Far 


Vent to Strong Feelings 


Westerner 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
iON. JOHN M. COFFEE 
OF WASHINGTON 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 4, 1942 


Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 


IN THI 


marks in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD, } am 
inciuding hereinbelow a_ well-written 
and thoughtful letter composed by a very 


inteiligent pexson who resides in the sec- 
ond largest city in my congressional dis- 
trict, a city which is the marketing point 
and center of one of the most fertile 
valieys in the world, which is the verita- 
ble norticultural paradise of these United 
States. The author of this gripping com- 
munication feels deeply that there are 
certain errors which should not long con- 
tinue to be unremedied and warmly rec- 
ommends that drastic steps be taken to 








solve these aifficulties. I commend its 
reading to my colleague 
AprIL 17, 1942 
Congressman JOHN M. COoFFTrE, 
House of Representatives 
Washing D. € 

DeaR Mr. Corree: As one of yol con- 
stituents, I should like to appeal to you to 
do whatever you can to bring about the 
f ‘tment of legislation make this w 
unprofitable for those industrialists and capi- 
talists who are reaping a profit of dollars from 
the grief and unhappiness of count um- 
bers of individuals 

On every side, one sees the greed f ney 
causing waste, slowing up of prcd on, 
bottlenecks, lack of unity in the Nation. As 
an example, consider the hipyard A 
worker in one near here told me that the 


morele among the workers is very bad, be- 
cause of the management, or rather mis- 
management, of the plant. Work tha 








in one day is torn out the next, and the 
material thrown away The worker fé 
that their efforts are wasted, and consequ t- 
ly it is useless to exert themselve In 
meantime, the enemy mal raix ind 
war is prolonged, because we cannot ma- 
terials where they are needed time 
our f or the forces of 
¢ { \ 

I he advantage of s t 
n e tt war last as |] I be- 
1S€ ne t In t I X 
wiv n rs must l 
of grief d I W ~ 
tion from ul j 
\ iffer | 
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Visit of His Excellency, Manuel Prado, 
President of the Republic of Peru 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Oo} 
HON. SOL BLOOM 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA FS 
Thursday, May 7, 1942 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker Mon- 
day, May 11, the Hous: R - 
tives will, for the first time, have the 
honor to greet the President « I f t] 
South American Republics while in office, 
when His Excellency, M Pr ’, 
President of Peru, will t 
H at a qual pa 12 o’c : At 
that time the Members of 
have the opportunity of g n lis Ex- 
cellency and welcoming hin he C 
tol. Under leave to ex mi! 
in the ReEcorp, I incl 
lowing editorial fror \ 
Post of May 6, re 
distinguished g 

y VM Pr t = 





the United States 


There was 


evered diplomati 
and Japan 


strated her firm 
hemisphere 
settlement 
riendship which 
sonomic sphere 


uwreement under 


on his own 
distinction 





true liberal 
years since 
of Peru he has rendered 





ope he finds us as hos 
w countrymen ¢ 





Fortification of Guam—Tell the Truth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED C. GILCHRIST 
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nists, and especially by Mr 


Harlan Miller, 
who writes a chit-chat daily column in 


the Des Moines Register, about this bill. 
I do not say that these statements were 
made with any malicious motives. I 
hope that they were not, and that these 
people still believe in the admonitions of 
a great law giver who taught his people, 
“Thou shalt not bear false witness.” 

Congressman VINSON was then and still 
is chairman of the Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee. It was his bill, and he had 
charge of it and of its passage on the 
floor of Congress. He presided over the 
hearings in that committee and wrote 
the report in favor of the bill. All 
through the debate he stated and reiter- 
ated that there was not a dollar’s worth 
of fortification in it. He opposed the 
amendment which struck the Guam item 
from the bill. 

On page 1711 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD of February 21, 1939, he quoted 
Statements from the Assistant Secretary 
of the Navy made when that officer was 
before the committee, and said: 

This is proof encugh to me that the Navy 
Department has no intention of rtify 


Guam 
He also said: 


I repeat again that nothing in this bill 
iuthorizes fortifications at Guam. We hope 





necessity shall never arise but if it ever 
does, Congress can be depended upon to do 
whatever is necessary at any cost to defend 





America 


Does anybody 
man of the committee, the 
bill, its sponsor, the man who 
of it, was guilty of misrepresentation 
when he made these statements? 

Congressman DrREwWRY Was a Member 
of the committee also. In presenting it 
to the House of Representatives he said 
that there was nothing about fortifica- 
tion in it d over and over 
again that intention to 
fortify Guam Island. He also said that 
the President had been put on record 
as stating that there was no intention 
mind to ask for fortifying Guam, 
and that the leading experts of the Navy 
and those in charge of naval operations 
also had stated that there was no in- 
tention in their minds to fortify that 
iskland—page 1718, CONGRESSIONAL REc- 


that the chair- 
author of the 
1ad charge 


think 


ind he repeat 


there was no 


in nis 


ORD, Februa 1,1939. On that page the 
gentleman from Virgin Mr. DrEwrRyY] 
sala: 
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Democrats and Republicans, showed that 
that bill did not propose fortifications but 
did propose to appropriate $£,000,000 to 
dredge the Harbor of Guam and to fa- 
cilitate the ana taking off if 
commercial and other planes. Iam told 
that the Naval Affairs Committee had 
been against this item but it finally con- 
sented by a close vote to put the item 
into the bill and let it go to the floor 
of Congress, where it was stricken out 
by a substantial majority. 

This bill contained authorizations ag- 


ianaing 


order to provide aviation facilities for 
15 locations, 5 of which were in conti- 
nental United States. Congressman Sut- 
PHIN was at ti:at time a member of this 
committee He is a patriotic Democrat 
who was overseas in the first World War, 
and he offered the amendment which 
struck this $5,000,000 from the bill in 
question, and he also proved that forti- 
fications were not zontemplated. 

Mr. Edison, who was Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Navy. testified before the 
Committee on Naval Affairs that it was 
not proposed to fortify that island but, 
on the contrary, that the item was for the 
purpose of dredging the harbor and for 
the use, among others, of commercial 
planes. At thet time Mr. Hull, Secretary 
of State, did not favor a foreign policy 
which was lLkely to provoke Japan— 
whom he was then trying to appease— 
and the President joined him in this 
policy. Furthermore. it was shown that 
the cost of fortifying the island would 
run around $150.000,000 or $200,000,000. 
Nor was it ever proposed to fortify Wake 
and Midway Islands, which we owned. 
Even if the $5,000,000 for Guam had been 
granted, it would not have been large 
enough to get more than a small start 
on a $200,000,000 program of fortifi- 
cation. 

The United States spent over a billion 
dollars to fortify Pearl Harbor—Ha- 
waii—and $200,000,000 in the Philippine 
Islands. After the debacle at Pearl Har- 
bor our Secretary of the Navy, and also 
the Roberts committee, made an investi- 
gation, and even the President himself 
made inquiries, and neither they nor any 
of them ever intimated that lack of forti- 
fication at Guam had anything whatso- 
ever to do with the disaster which our 
arms suffered on December 7, 1941, at 
Pearl Harbor. Look at the map and see 
how silly such an intimation woul!d be. 

The Neutrality Act ol 1935, as 
amended, gave President Roosevelt the 
right to trade with and embargo 
shipments to belligerent nations. When 
the 1939 bill to dredge Guam Harbor and 
to provide aviation facilities at Guam 
came Congress there was a very 

rnational situation existing, 
aad the President was still following his 
policy of appeasing Japan. This put 
ban upon any effective fortification oc: 
development of Guam as a naval base. 
Japan got into war with China in 1937 
and the President was still allowing ship- 
ments of oil and iron and steel to Japan. 
For nearly, but not quite, 4 years the 
United States continued to furnish Japan 
57 percent of her munitions of war, oil, 


Tor 
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peiore 
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gas, and other things, including 10,000,- 
000 tons of scrap and steel. Great Brit- 
ain and the East Indies furnished 33 per- 
cent of Japan’s supply, thus making $0 
percent in all. And this trade went for- 
ward and shipments were still being made 
when the House voted to strike out 
$5,000,000 worth of harbor dredging and 
aviation runways at Guam. It was not 
until December 1940 that the President 
stopped these shipments, although he had 
the power to do so long before that time. 

All that the Navy asked for Guam in 
the 1939 appropriation bill was an au- 
thorization (1) to build a breakwater at 
Apra Harbor at a cost not to exceed 
$2,200,000; (2) to dredge the harbor to 
remove coral heads, to provide channels 
for ships and for seaplane operations at 
a cost not to exceed $1,900,000; and (3) 
to build seaplane ramps and parking 
space, small power plant, and necessary 
accessories at a cost not to exceed $900,- 
000. The total authorization would 
amount to $5,000,000. In the hearings on 
the bill the representatives of the Navy 
were very clear and insistent that no for- 
tification was involved 

In speaking for the Navy Department 
before the committee, the Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Navy, Mr. Edison, stated 
that it was not the policy of the Navy to 
fortify Guam or to do any more than was 
asked for in the bill; that he considered 
the proposal as a separate and distinct 
development which was an entity in it- 
self and would be useful to the Navy and 
to commercial air traffic whether or not 
any further development was made. 

This appropriation was no part of the 
Budget, and Senator WALsH stated that 
the Navy could not get Budget approval 
for it. By this he meant that the Presi- 
dent did not approve of it because the 
Budget Bureau is, under the law, nothing 
but an adjunct of the Office of the Presi- 
dent. Senator WALSH analyzed the ques- 
tion on the floor of the Senate and 
stated—February 3, 1942—that Congress 
was never asked by the administration to 


fortify Guam and he thought that the 
record should show that the Navy De- 
partment never really asked for its 
fortification. 

Congressman Rossron, at page 1835, 
CONGRESSIONAL RecorD, joined the de- 


bate and stated among other things tnat 
highest authorities in the Navy 
agreed that the fortifying of Guam was 
not necessary to the defense of the West- 
ern Hemisphere, and we find that the 
senior member of the Navy Board—Ad- 
miral Hepburn himself—upon being in- 
terrogated in the committee said that the 
proposed harbor improvements at Guam 
were not essential to such defense and at 
another time that they were not neces- 
sary to such defemse, and that they in- 
volved, first, the building of a breakwater 
at Apra Harbor; and, second, the dredg- 
ing of the harbor to remove coral reefs; 
ind, third, to build ramps and parking 
space and a small power plant. There 


the 


was no dispute about these facts at the 

time the bill was voted upon in 1939. 
But this is not the whole story. It is 

very singular indeed that anyone who 


criticizes a Member of Congress for not 





having voted for a $5,000,000 item for 
dredging the harbor at Guam, and who 
also claims that the item was for the pur- 
pose of fortification, and who now, on be- 
ing confronted with facts, seems to shift 
around by saying that it was “prepara- 
tion for fortification.” should stop with 
the year 1939 and the action then taken. 
It is singular indeed that he could not go 
on and tell what happened 2 years later 
with respect to almost the same item in 
the naval appropriation bill which came 
before Congress in February 1941. In 
this bill the item for Guam was as fol- 
lows: 

Naval station, Guam: Fleet operating facili- 
ties, additional power, recreation facilities, 
and bomb-proofed shelters for communication 
and personne., $4,700,000 


At this later date conditions had some- 
what changed. The administration was 
not so hesitant about proveking Japah as 
it had formerly been. This item was for 
about the same amount as contained in 
the first bill, and it was for almost the 
same purpose. In February 194l1—page 
1233 of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp—this 
item passed without any real opposition 
whatsoever. Everybody was for it and 
not against it. Why not tell this to the 
public also? There was no cbjection 
voiced at all so far as is shown by the 
REcORD. 

So the facts are that there was no 
fortification in the first bill when the 
item was stricken and likewise there was 
no fortification even in the second bill 
when it was carried practically without 
opposition. Under these circumstances 
it does seem manifestly unfair to try to 


malign any Member of Congress for 
having voted against fortification when 


there was none proposed and then to 
fail to follow up the subject and omit 
to tell the truth about the second bill 
when the Members all approved the 
Guam item. 

I might add that work was in progress 
in dredging the harbor and removing the 
coral reefs when the island was captured 
in 1941, but I do not know how much of 
the money had been spent. 


It is also proper to note that critics 
now seem to be tentatively admitting 
that the proposal in the bill of 1939 was 


not for fortification, but are shifting 
ground by saying that the proposal in the 
bill was preliminary to fortification. 
There is no warrant for such a statement. 

It is difficult to see how the removal of 
coral reefs from the harbor would 
amount to fortification or in prepara- 
tions therefor. 


It would seem to give an 
enemy easier access by sea to the island 


in case he wished to make an attack. 
Furthermore, The Assistant Secretary of 
the Navy, Mr. Edison—see above—stated 
that this item was a separate entity and 


Assistant 


to know : 


should be so considered. The 
Secretary of the Navy ought 
much about it as you do, or as I do, or 
as any columnist does. 

I have no desire to use rob 
epithets or insulting language or to ma 
belittling statements regardir 
unfair newspaper accounts 
alone is sufficient and 
than the calling of names 


more 


W 


imnNnorta 
import 


ould be. 
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Tacoma, Wash., Where Public Ownership 


of Power Is a Demonstrable Success 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 
OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 4, 1942 


Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, my own city of Tacoma, Wash., 
is the outstanding example of an ef- 
ficient municipal-owned and operated 
power and light system in America. It 
has made an outstanding record. It ha 


rh 2 


been repeatedly lauded in the. Halls 
Congress by such eminent friends of pub- 
lic power as the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. Rankin], the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Norris}, 


the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. Bone], the gen- 


tleman from Oregon [Mr. Ptrerce! 
among others 
There appeared in The Progress 


the publication of the La Follette { 
ily, in its issue of April 25, an interest- 
ing article discussing public power, 
stressing the important contribution 
Tacoma power system has made. Ser 
ator Rospert M. LA FOLLETTE and 

brother, Phil, former Governor and n 


ime~ 


and 


a member of Uncle Sam’s armed serv- 
ices, have disseminated the gospel of lib- 
eralism in their intriguing publication. 


It is a readable magazine. They have 
befriended public power continuously 

and unfailingly. 
The article is as f 
PUBLIC 


(By Mil 


many people throughout tl l 
Tacoma, Wash., is ons | 
ortant cities in the world 

than it provides an jistanding ex- 
ample of what a municipally wned utility 
can for the people i 
Taccma, as people who are terested 


ollows: 
POWER NEws 
s McMillin) 
To 
States, 
imp 
reason 
do serves 


mest 





has been so well established 
Power Commis 
not dare any mort 
most gioss propaganda 

But because other features of 
system ar‘ 


licized Ss W 


ion that the 


+ o@ ‘ | 
n¢ as spec cular 








Tacoma st 
in 1893 and 


rted its munis 
1as Si quy i 


ding hydro 





panded it C 
until today it owns and ope 
ating plants—three hydro and t 


Today the entire investm 


f c plant amounts t g 
which 87 percent r $21,842 
paid out f earni ry 
the land, buildings, machinery 
and good will belongs t I 
residents, and it never cost tl 
penny. 
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There is at the present time $3,230,000 in 
outstanding indebtedness on the plants 
which, of course, will be paid off in due time 
cut of earnings 








RATES STILL GO DOWN 
Meanwhile the system is making a net 
earning of $912 297 annually above all costs 


eration, including interest on the out- 
debt, ization, and taxes, be- 
setting aside $475,325 annually for 
depreciation. Roughly, then, the power sys- 
tem is earning almost $1,000,000 a year for the 
city of Tacoma. 

The system, in to bringing in a 
million dollars a year in earnings, pays almost 


of cI 
stanaing 


sides 


. t 
amort 


addition 


$300.000 in direct taxes to the city. Besides 
these two very substantia: contributions to 
the city, the power plant pays from $100,000 


to $200,000 a year to schools and other public 
services 

In the meantime rates continue to go down. 
In 1920 the average rate or cost of electric 
current for al) classes of service was 1.26 cents 
per kilowatt-hour By 1930 the average had 
been reduced to 1.07 cents, and in 1940 had 
been brought down to 0.68 cent. So at the 
present time Tacoma is paying a little over 
two-thirds of a cent per kilcwatt-hour. 

Lower rates are already forecast. Moreover, 
as the capital investment is paid off and the 
capital charges are eliminated, the rates will 


go down still more The capital charges have 
beer steadily reduced until in 1939 they 
amounted to $220.290. Officials see the day, 
not far ahead when these charges will be 


completely eliminated and power consumers 
in Tacoma will then buy electricity at cost. 


TACOMAS ENVIABLE RECORD 


People, when told of Tacoma’s record, in- 





variably want to know if municipal acquisi- 
tion of power facilities in their home towns 
would immediately give them the advan- 
tages that Tacoma now enjoys. Of course, 
not There is no reason why it cannot ulti- 


mately be brought about, but it should not 


be ¢ cted that what Tacoma has done by 
vi e of 48 years of hard work can be at- 
ta ( rnight by merely voting acquisi- 
tlor 


The Burns & McDonnell Engineering Co., 








whose work in the field of municipally owned 
ut é s well known, estimates in one of 
its ¢ ineering reports that immediate bene- 
fit ealized from acquisition are usually 
( l an average annual reduction of 
at 14 perce I s charged to the con- 
sumel 
I H AMERICAN STRIPPED 
T Secul Exchange Commission, 
ti c ] death sentence” clause 
Public Utility Holding Company Act, 
issue I last week stripping the North 
An ( ‘ f the Nation’s largest 
I w : f 1 but 1 of its 80 
} es 
I N A rican is re- 
{ é f of l of its interest in 
| panies ind their 
bs except the single, in- 
Uni Elec c Co of 
Mi I orde c f the most dras- 
tic « by the lrities and Exchange 
C nder any 
Tr} f ric em- 
pire has bee I e tor some 
It } eral of the 
} of recent 
y f he crash of 
( g ratio he 
pg controlled 
ti N 
} k AN LE 
Preced tl development, North Ameri- 
cal ffi vere implicated in the Union 
EF! I ¢ h the Govern- 
m<¢ i ( r f the com- 
I p executive n charges of political 
slush-fu es 





1 Commission, 


ao 2m ene eee oo aoe, 


Testimony brought out by the Government 
during the trial disclosed that the graft and 
corruption of which Unior Electric was found 
guilty was carried on with the knowledge and 
connivance of North American officials. 

The order, according to its terms, must be 
complied with within a year. It will bring to 
an end North American’s control Over a 
$2,300,000,000 utility empire extending into 
17 States and the District of Columbia. 





Seaway Would Cost Less Than Added 
Costs Now Being Paid To Get Badly 
Needed Ships 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BERNARD J. GEHRMANN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 7, 1942 


Mr. GEHRMANN. Mr. Speaker, on 
April 30, 1942, my colleague the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. BEITER] made 
an interesting statement before this 
House concerning the proposed St. Law- 
rence project. A careful examination of 
that statement shows that the gentle- 
man from New York has uncritically re- 
peated many of the claims of the opposi- 
tion lobby, which, upon careful examina- 
tion, are discovered to be unfounded 
upon fact. 

For instance, he stated: 

No one in authority has yet said that there 
is a present or potential transportation short- 
age between the Great Lakes area and the 
Atlantic seaboard 


This was stated on April 30, 1942. It 
is unfortunate that my colleague did not 
have an opportunity to hear o1 study the 
testimony of the Director of Defense 
Transportation, Mr. Joseph Eastman, be- 
fore the Truman committee, given on 
April 18, 1942. He would have learned, 
if he had done so, that the transporta- 
tion situation is definitely tight and that 
it will certainly get worse. Means for the 
establishment of priorities on transporta- 
tion are now under study by the Office of 
Defense Transportation 

My colleague from New York also at- 
tempts to prove that the ships con- 
structed under the Maritime Commis- 
sion’s program could not utilize the pro- 
posed St. Lawrence seaway. Referri 
to the 2,300 ships contracted for by the 
Maritime Commission, he 

None of these the 
be used advantageously in 


L world-wide mo 


o 
> 


states: 
boats is could 
s-St. 


type that 
Great Lake 


iwrence ment 


The 
these ships have 


reason he that 


gives 1S 


a draft 


many of 
of over 27 feet, 


the controlling depth of the proposed 
seaway My colleague was apparently 
unaware of the fact that the Maritime 


Commission considered this problem 
thoroughly in its statement to the Rivers 
and Harbors Committee dated August 6, 
1941. The Commission came to the con- 
clusion that using a reasonably accurate 


and effective yardstick for practical 
purposes— 
The vessels construct by the Maritime 


in both 


— aa ee 
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long-range and ! effort is worth while depends not on the 





emergency programs, with the exception of 
the American and tankers, would be able to 
utilize the St. Lawrence seaway. 


I am glad to see from the statement of 
my friend from New York that he finally 
has come to appreciate the contribution 
the Great Lakes shipbuilding facilities 
can make in the war program. This is a 
new admission for the gentleman, since 
auring the course of the hearings on the 
St. Lawrence project he was disinclined 
tu. give credit to the advantages this 
region posesses in shipbuilding. History 
is catching up with the opponents of this 
project in demonstrating to them that 
the Great Lakes have peculiar advan- 
tages in shipbuilding because of the 
proximity to the sources of steel, ma- 
chinery. and skilled manpower. 

It is gratifying to see, as shown by the 
gentleman’s statement, that executive 
agencies are making use of the facilities 
of the Great Lakes shipyards. We are 
now becoming familiar, through news- 
paper stories and news reels, with the 
sight of large ships being launched at 
Great Lakes shipyards. It is true that 
the Maritime Commission is planning to 
build 16 large ore carriers of 640-feet 
length and 65-foot beam. Unfortunate- 
ly, however, because of the limitations of 
existing outlets from the Great Lakes, no 
ships of such large dimensions can be 
taken out; hence the Great Lakes ship- 
yards are prevented from making their 
full contribution to the war effort in the 
type of ships most urgently needed for 
cargo and troop transport. The need 
for large ships on the high seas is so 
great that we shall soon see a repetition 
of the World War experience of cutting 
up existing Great Lakes carriers in two 
sections, floating the parts out to Mont- 
real or to New Orleans and then weld- 
ing them together again for ocean serv- 
ice. This may be necessary to meet the 
urgent needs of the present emergency, 
but it certainly cannot be considered a 
rational or economical way of utilizing 
our manpower and resources to wage an 
all out war. 

As recently as last week a submarine 
was launched at the Manitowoc Ship- 
building Yards. This submarine, when 
completed, will be unable to steam out 
of -he Great Lakes on its own power. 
It will have to be dragged out of the 
yreat Lakes by all kinds of complicated 
methods, the most feasible of which 
seems to be the construction of a floating 
dry dock, which will be towed for 1,300 
or 1,400 miles down Lake Michigan and 
through the Illinois waterways and Mis- 
sissippi River to the Gulf of Mexico. 
This again may be a necessary expedient 
in the present crisis, but it hardly seems 
an intelligent argument against the de- 
velopment of a natural waterway through 
the St. Lawrence River, so that these 
ships could steam out under their own 
power without recourse to expensive and 
cumbersome devices. 

My good friend from New York makes 
a great deal of the point that the con- 


struction of the St. Lawrence project 
will absorb men and materials much 
needed in the present war effort. True, 


a great project such as this will require 
labor and materials, but whether this 
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absolute amounts of labor and materials 
required for its construction, but upon 
the comparison of what this project 
would require relative to other under- 
takings necessary to supply the same 
services. My friend from New York ad- 
mits that there are still unemployed 
facilities on the Great Lakes for building 
of many types of vessels needed for war 
purposes. It is a pity, then, to leave 
these facilities unutilized while feverishly 
constructing new shipyards thousands of 
miles away from the sources of materials 
and skilled labor. It would be an econ- 
omy of national effort if we could con- 
struct the St. Lawrence seaway and 
utilize these existing facilities, instead of 
using steel, machinery, and manpower to 
build new facilities which require trans- 
portation of men, materials, and ma- 
chinery thousands of miles away from 
the Great Lakes area where these fac- 
tors are available in abundance. Not 
only is the money cost increased, but also 
the drain upon our labor force and upon 
our transportation facilities is unneces- 
sarily multiplied. I recognize the need 
for the construction of the shipbuilding 
facilities that the Maritime Commission 
has projected on all three coasts of this 
continent, but I fail to see the relevance 
of the argument that we should continue 
our war effort in the most expensive way 
by denying the country the advantage of 
a more economical arrangement of its 
resources, through the construction of a 
project which will require much less labor 
and material over the next 3 years than 
any alternative methods to obtain an 
equivalent amount of shipbuilding c-pac- 
ity, transportation, and power. 





W. P. A. in Time of War 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THEE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 7, 1942 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Boston Herald of April 30, 1942: 
WORK PROJECTS 


ADMINISTRATION IN TIME OF WAR 


ince its establishment 7 years ago, the 
Work Projects Administration has been the 
utt of many jokes and the subject of con- 
siderable criticism. Of course, only som f 
le jokes have been funny and only ) 
f the criticism has been just During 


t year or even during the 
however, the situation 
t has changed markedly It we 


past few months, 


in this State 





uld be 


ficult, indeed, to prove any substantial 
charges of boondoggling today 

The reason for this goes back t um- 
mer, when a Nation-wide program was under- 
taken to move Work Projects Administration 
workers from relief to private pay rolls in 
What we then called defense industries 
Since Pear] Harbor the move has been tre- 
mendously accelerated and the entire pro- 


gram has been placed on a war footing 

this State, for example, some 29,000 of 
the 33,000 Work Projects Administration 
workers, nearly 90 percent, are engaged in 
LXXXVIII—App 
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projects directly related to the war effort. 
More than 11,000 of them are on projects 
certified either by the Army or the Navy as 
essential to the conduct of the war. The na- 
ture of these projects is confidential but it 
is no secret that many of them are at the 
navy yard. Other war activities, uncertified 
but important, include such programs as the 
making of surgical dressings, the furthering 
of health ana hospita! projects, and the bol- 
stering of soldier, sailor, and civilian morale 
Even the art project has attained a martial 
tinge, through emphasis cn war posters 

There are other signs of the shift to a war 
footing. Hours of labor have been increased 
to a minimum of 48 on all certified projects 
and to 40 or 44 on all others A number of 
the nondefense projects are folding daily, 
freeing those workers for war employment. 
Paving projects, for example, have been cut 
drastically, except where military roads or 
salvage of streetcar tracks is involved. 
Finally, no new projects are being undertaken 
unless they have an immediate bearing on 
the war effort. It is in strong contrast to the 
halcyon days of 1938 when Massachusetts 
rolls bulged with 138,000 names and count- 
less but frothy programs. 





Price Ceiiing on Pork Products 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT F. JONES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 7, 1942 


Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, for 
benefit of the Members of the House who 
are interested in a fair and square deal 
in the setting of ceilings of prices gen- 
erally, and the practical operation and 
effect of these ceilings on large business 
and small, I quote an excerpt from a 
letter of a small businessman who was 
affected by the pork-ceiling regulation. 
This Midwest packer makes the follow- 
ing report: 

In placing a ceiling on pork prod 
Office of Price Administretion only went] 


the 


ucts the 
lf- 





way. In the first place, no control was put 
on the live hog which animal in tt has 
advanced over $1 per hundredweigl since 


the ceiling orde1 
Second, the Federal Surplus Commodities 
Corporation and other Government buying 





agencies apparent!y are not covered by the 
ceiling order and are buying at above-the- 
ceiling prices, which balls up the hole 
works, because packers with Government 
orders can and do go into the market and 
bid the hogs up to get them nm t n 
can recover the increased cost by sellir 
Government age~cies at higher-than-ceiling 
prices 

When this happens it is very apparent 
one Government agency defeats t accom- 
plishment of the other Governme 
purpose 

In the meantime, packers wit! t Govern- 
ment contracts are really taking an ur ces- 
sary beating 

In summary, the three points listed below 


are vital: 


1. A ceiling on live hog 
2. Uniform ceilings on all packers, at least 
those in the same area 


3. The Government buying agencies have 
the same ceiling prices that the public pays 
In Ohio alone there are 125 intrastate 
packers, employing approximately 12,000 men. 


Nearly all of these packers would have to quit 
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in a short time if the present ceiling orders 
are not amended to relieve these present 
inequities. 

This would not only displace the employees 
and cause financial losses by the owners but 
would eliminate the processing facilities for 
livestock that are and will be sorely needed 
to handle the large run of hogs expected this 
summer and fall 


Y 





Mr. Speaker, the men who work in 
these plants are alert to this inequitable 
administration of the price contro] law, 
and I quote excerpts from a letter from 


one of the unions in a small packing 
plant: 
The company we work for is not against 


a ceiling being placed on pork, but this 
ceiling is being used against us who have to 


work in the packing industry. For example, 
because the big packers have Government 
inspection and also got 2 to 3 cents above 
the ceiling market price from Government 
purchases, they are in a position to pay more 
for hogs 

Last week locally hogs were selling at $13.25 
This is all our company could afford to pay 
under their temporary pork ceiling price 
schedule. The big packers paid $14.25, and 
thes bought up the entire local market, | - 


ing the company that we work for 1 
to buy any hogs. This is certainly 
hardship op us 


le 





If the Price Administration has been 
fair and honorable and honest to every- 
body concerned, I hope Mr. Leon Hen- 
derson will explain his position fully. 





“Too Late” May Plague Opponents of 
Omnibus Rivers and Harbors Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. WILLIAM A. PITTENGER 


OF MINNESOTA 





IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


7049 
194 


Thursday, May 7, 


Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, 
by way of repetition, I want to 


just 
remind 


there is no 


the House again that more 
important legislation now pending than 
the omnibus rivers and harbors bill, H. R. 


5893. This bill embraces 
and harbors projects Every one of them 
has had favorable reports from the War 
Department engineers, after a careful 
study. Every project, and I am not 


many rivers 


making any exceptions now, of value 
to the American people. 

Of course, the railroads and the util- 
ities and other selfish interests have op- 
posed practically every project con- 
sidered by the Rivers and Harbors Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives 
when it conducted hearings in connec- 
tion with the preparation of this legis- 
lation. 

As I have said before, the extent of 
the powerful opposition is in proportion 
to the value of the projects included in 
this bill. These remarks apply with full 
force to the S*. Lawrence seaway projet 


authorization for which project is found 
in section 2-A of the bill, a 
reads as follows: 

Sec. 2. (a) That for the pury f pro- 
moting interstate 
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the national defense, and providing an im- 
proved waterway through the Great Lakes, 
the St. Lawrence River, and connecting 
waters reaching to the Atlantic Ocean, and 
for the generating of electric energy as a 
means of financing, aiding, and assisting 
such undertaking, the agreement made by 
and between the Governments of the United 
States and Canada, published in House 
Document No. 153, Seventy-seventh Congress, 
first sessior, providing for the construction 
of dams and power works in the international 
rapids section of the St. Lawrence River, and 
the completion of the St. Lawrence deep 
waterway, is hereby approved. 

A great mistake was made in 1934 
when a proposed treaty with Canada was 
presented for ratification. The treaty 
was not ratified. Had that treaty been 
ratified the St. Lawrence seaway would 
long since have been in operation. 
Too late is now coming home to plague 
the opponents of the St. Lawrence sea- 
way. Had the seaway been constructed 
some of the difficult problems in connec- 
tion with the war effort would not exist. 

We all know, for example, that the 
transportation problem in this country is 
very acute. The railroads cannot meet 
it. It is true that they said in 1934 that 
there was a surplus of transportation 
facilities and they argued, therefore, that 
the St. Lawrence seaway project was not 
necessary and ought to be constructed at 
some other time. 

Now with the destruction of ships on 
the ocean and a real shortage of boats 
for transportation of gasoline and petro- 
leum products, the East, which has de- 
veloped a lot of Opposition to the St. 
Lawrence seaway, finds itself in a position 
where it punished itself in obstructing 
the seaway development. 

It the St Lawrence seaway had been 
constructed, oil dealers could haul oil 
from the pipe-line terminals on the 
Great Lakes to the eastern seaboard. 

Further, had the treaty been ratified 
in 1934, the sugar refneries of the Mid- 
west could furnish their products to the 
eastern seaboard and the sugar shortage 
we now face would not be so serious. 
This is true of other commodities a» well. 
Of course, someone will suggest that the 
railroads can haul this freight, but such 
an attitude is absurd. The high ‘cost 
of transportation by railroad from the 
Midwest to the eastern seaboard is an 
adequate answer. Further, the railroads 
already have all of the war-production 
freight that they can haul and it will be 
impossible for the railroads to solve this 
transportation problem. 

Had the St. Lawrence seaway been au- 
thorized in 1934, oceangoing vessels not 
only would be operating now to the ad- 
vantage of the people in the East, but 
oceangoing boats could now be con- 
structed in the shipyards on the Great 


Lakes. Under the present false economy 
which our industrialists, the railroads, 
and the utilities, and other selfish inter- 
ests follow vigorously, iron ore is shipped 
to the steel mills in Pennsylvania, made 
into iron for boat construction, and the 
material is then shipped to various yards 
on the Atlantic Ocean. 


Steel can be manufactured very close 
to the point where iron ore is dug out of 
the ground in northern Minnesota. Fa- 


cilities already exist for the making of 








steel at the head of the Lakes. Ship- 
yards are there. It should require very 
little thought on the part of anyone to 
come to the conclusion that boats should 
be built on Lake Michigan and Lake Su- 
perior and that the steel needed in the 
construction of those boats should be 
made there. This would avoid the cost 
of shipping steel products long distances 
over the railroads and other economies 
will readily occur to you. 

Had the St. Lawrence seaway been 
authorized in 1934, ocean-going boats 
could now be constructed in the ship- 
yards and there is nothing more im- 
portant in our national defense program 
at this time than the building of every 
ship possible. There is already talk of 
building ocean-going boats in the Great 
Lakes shipyards and then cutting them 
in two in order to get them down the 
Great Lakes and through the present 
channel. Such procedure, of course, is 
expensive. 

In order to avoid the mistakes of the 
past, now is the time to authorize the 
projects included in H. R. 5993. The 
President of the United States will de- 
termine when these projects should be 
commenced and will give due regard to 
the various factors involved in any pro- 
gram. 

I do not here discuss the power short- 
age in this country and its relation to our 
national defense program. There is an 
accute power shortage and well informed 
people say that it will increase. Avail- 
able power when the St. Lawrence sea- 
way is finished will amount to an average 
annual output of 5,700,000,000 kilowatt 
hours. Translated into simple language, 
it has been estimated that so far as this 
country is concerned, $1,000 worth of 
power per hour is now going to waste, on 
the St. Lawrence project alone. 

We cannot justify delay in the enact- 
ment of this legislation in the face of 
these and many other facts known to 
students of rivers and harbors projects. 





Transportation in Wartime 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 7, 1942 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorpD, I include the following news item 
which appeared in the Detroit Free Press 
under date of May 2. 1942, written by Mr. 
Clifford A. Prevost, its Washington cor- 
respondent, and which has a bearing on 
our transportation problems and the 
movement of gasoline and other com- 
modities as well as war materials to our 
eastern seaboard. 

Recently 1 addressed the House of Rep- 
resentatives pointing out some of the 
defects and glaring mistakes made in the 
transportation of war materials by Gov- 
ernment agencies. Conditions then de- 
scribed and as set forth in the following 
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article should be corrected at the earliest 
possible moment: 


Rai Lorspy BLAMED FOR RATIONING—BROTHER- 
HOODS AND AMERICAN RAILWAY ASSOCIATION 
AccusEeD or KeregepinG Pirg Lines Out anp 
TrRucKs IDLE 


(By Clifford A. Prevost) 


WASHINGTON.—Why must you undergo ra- 
tioning? 

In 17 of the States of the eastern seaboard 
next week motorists are going to be deprived 
of their normal purchases oi gasoline. 
Throughout the country women will learn 
that sugar cannot be purchased in the usual 
amounts. Why? 

The answer centers in Washington. The 
most powerful lobby this Nation has yet wit- 
nessec is responsible for what § happening in 
the United States. It is the American Rail- 
way Association, which not only dominates 
this country’s transportation policies but has 
completely taken over the Canadian Govern- 
ment. 

GASOLINE 'S DESTROYED 


Last week 2,000,000 barrels of gasoline were 
destroyed in Chicago. Special permission was 
granted to do this because Chicago did not 
have storage facilities. 

Yet along the Atlantic coast line, from 
Florida to Maine, there is a gasoline shortage 
which is much more acute than the tire 
shortage. Why? Because the railway lobby 
prevented this country from building pipe 
lines and, even as this is written is still pre- 
venting pipe-line construction under the 
guise that “the metal is necessary for the war 
effort. 

PIPE LINES ARE DEMANDED 


When the country was spending billions on 
the Works Progress Administration and on 
the Public Works Administration there was 
a demand for pipe lines to bring oil to vir- 
tually every part of the country 

Secretary of the Interior Harold L. Ickes 
as far back as 1935 was advocating pipe lines. 
Ickes was blocked because of the powerful 
railway lobby in the Capital. 

Ickes has never been popular on Capitol 
Hill. But Congressmen are now admitting 
that he was right and that the railways were 
wrong. But the lobby persistently goes on. 

It has claimed a surplus of 40,000 tank cars 
but gasoline rationing is about to be imposed 
on the most populous area of the country. 
Why? 

WAR PRODUCTION BOARD FAVORS RAILROADS 


The railway operators have teamed up with 
the Big Four of the railway brotherhoods 
The brotherhoods are out to keep the railways 
operating and to prevent pipe-line construc- 
tion and also to keep motor transport at a 
minimum, At this late date the War Pro- 
duction Board continues to insist upon ship- 
ments by railroads. 

When you look to the history of the Ameri- 
can Railway Association you must also look 
to the brotherhoods. There hasn’t been a 
railway strike of any importance in this coun- 
try in 20 years. And this is entirely attribut- 
able to the fact that the unions which con- 
trol railway labor have successfully put the 
heat on the Government whenever eithe! 
labor or ownership wanted something 

New steel is available to the railways. New 
rubber is not available to the 4,500,000 truck 
of the country And from New England tc 
the Midwest great delays are being experi- 
enced in the transportation of war materials 
and eqhipment. 

Approximately 3,000,000 trucks will be left 
in the fields. housands of them in th¢ 
Midwest are not threatened with a fuel short- 
age, but they have bee. tied up for months, 
while railways, overtaxed by the war, continue 
to dominate the transportation field. 

President Roosevelt has not done a thing 
about the bottleneck. Neither has W. L. 
Mackenzie King, Canada’s Prime Minister 
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CANADIAN SET-UP HIT 

This Canadian situation is approaching the 
ridiculous. Michigan manufacturers of war 
implements can’t ship by truck across Can- 
ada. If they could lift Dominion restrictions, 
they could save 104 miles from Detroit to 
Buffalo and 210 miles from Buffalo to Port 
Huron. 

Cc. D. Howe, Canadian Minister of Muni- 
tions, holds the key to the situation. Howe 
is a representative of the railroads in King’s 
Cabinet and King has always had the sup- 
port of the brotherhvods in his dozen election 
campaigns n the Dominion. 

There have been numerous exchanges of 
views on the subject of shipment through 
Canada. On May 22 President Roosevelt told 
Governor Var. Wagoner: “I feel that every- 
thing possible has been done by this Govern- 
ment to obtain the desired permission (for 
transit) and trust that the conferences, which 
I understana are taking place in Ottawa on 
the subject, will result in a favorable decision.” 

. But nothing happened. King’s labor man 
in the Cabinet of Canada, Hon Humphrey 
Mitchell, is quoted in the Niagara Falls Re- 
view as aSsuring the “ship by rail” organi- 

E zation that “the Federal Government (of 

: Canada) has no intention of granting a per- 
mit to the International Highway Forwarders 
to carry goods by truck, in bond, between 
Canadian points.” 

Mitchell, the article continues, “made the 
announcement a couple of hours after he 
met the delegation of railwaymen and after 
hearing their representation, which he com- 
municated to Ottawa.” 





Booze Back in Honolulu 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. U.S. GUYER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 7, 1942 


Mr. GUYER Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp I include editorials written by Dr. 
Clinton N Howard for the April and May 
1942 issues of Progress, the official organ 
of the International Reform Federation, 
discussing various features of current 
events. 

The editorials are as follows: 

Booze BACK IN HONOLULU 

Booze, the cause of the most disastrous 
defeat in World War II, in the judgment of 
many, due to a combination of causes de- 
ed by Government officials as “lack of 
lertness,”’ has returned—to use a figure of 
peech employed by St. Peter—‘“like a dog to 
] vomit, a sow that was washed in h 

llowing in the mire 

When the surprise major blow was struck 
apanese upon our Pearl Harbor de- 
the first precaution 
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on December 7, 





ken was to close the saloons, with penalties 

re as to result in a complete black-out 
under military prohibition 

noble experiment” lasted sufficiently 

ng 1 tive to the country an example of 

1at might be expected if that policy became 

nent and continental in reducing 





nd deaths from traffic accidents, the 
calamities of modern civiliza- 
s of life on the highways 

from an unprejudiced source 
» come from the seat of the late 
military and naval disaster, which for some 
eason the administration has sought to 
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crime and los 
Testimony 
is be gun t 


minimize from the beginning, doubtless from 








the patriotic motive of avoiding “aid and 
comfort to the enemy.” 


BLESSINGS OF PROHIBITION 


A dispatch direct from Honolulu by the 
New York Times correspondent, March 8, 
1942, says, “The sale of liquor has been banned 
by the military governor. This time no one 
can say that prohibition was put over by a 
temperance league. * * * With strict en- 
forcement, and no liquor, crime and accidents 
have almost disappeared.” 

John O’Donnell can safely qualify as a wet 
witness in a two-column article in the Wash- 
ington Times-Herald March 9, 1942 He 
thinks that “the ardent drys can find scant 
comfort for their cause in the highly effi- 
cient and rigid prohibition imposed by ne- 
cessity upon Hawaii.” but, he continues, 
“there was no doubt that Army prohibition 
was the dryest prohibition in the history of 
the Nation. The bootlegger vanished after 
the first week and crime was Cut in half 
Traffic accidents in the month after Pearl 
Harbor dropped one-third. This figure in 
turn was cut in half in the next 4 weeks.” 

Mr O’Donnell believes this would be calami- 
tous if the same policy were imposed 
throughout the United States. He writes, 
“If this were done, there, as here in Hawaii, 
Scotch would soar in price to $25 per quart, 
anc become the guarded treasure in the 
cellars of the fortunate few.” 

Mr O’Donnell states that the object of 
military prohibition after Japanese victory 
“was a military necessity imposed because of 
the danger of race riots and sabotage aris- 
ing out of Hawaii’s mixed multitude,” and 
“that the main objective was accomplished.” 

In connection with the report is a double- 
column photograph of the interior of a Hono- 
lulu saloon crowded with civilians and men 
in uniform titled “Soldiers and sailors line 
a Honolulu bar after a brief period of pro- 
hibition following the attack upon Pearl 
Harbor” The article concludes: 

“What was feared was that some husky 
laborers with a few drinks under their belts, 
would get the idea they should start a private 
war against every individual with an Asiatic 
cast of face,” the authorities explained. “If 
that once started, the fat would really be in 
the fire. Complete suppression of liquor cut 
down that danger when the situation was 
at its worst.’ It seems, therefore, that the 
only calamity imposed upon the perilous sit- 
uation, following the Japanese attack, was 
the tragic increase in the price of whisky 
Of course, if the Japs come again, and get 
away with it, in Honolulu or the United 
States, prepare for the worst—prohibition 
Why not come to it before the calamity oc- 
curs? It may prevent its coming. 

DRY WITNESSES CONFIRM 

The testimony of the press correspondents 
are confirmed by witnesses on the ground. 
Theodore Richards, a man of high standing 
and unimpeachable integrity, writing to the 
American Business Men’s Research Founda- 
tion, Chicago, says. “In my 52 years in the 
islands, I am amazed to see the effect on 
public life of the successful operation of real 
prohibition enforced by the Army of the 
United States. * * * 

“The effect on police-court records and 
general absence of lawlessness plus a re- 
markable traffic safety is fairly astonishing 
to an old resident asIam. * * * 

“It needs to be said only thé uor 
with a very considerable sum of money in- 
vested, now lying idle, have made strenuous 
efforts to have the ban removed, and there 
has been a very healthy reaction on the part 
of churches and citizens commending the 
action of the lieutenant general, and basing 
their approval not so directly on temperance 
principles, but as a matter of safety in the 
prevention of inevitable race ms, 
which would be greatly stimulated if our 





antagonisms 


old time flow of liquor were again permitted.” lulu’s five weeks’ 
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AN AMERICAN TRAITOR 


What will happen if they succeed is told 
by Bill Cunningham, the correspondent of 
the Boston Herald, of what did happen prior 
to the Jap raid of Sunday, December 7. As 
a little side light, he writes: 

“According to my informant, a one-time 
soldier in the islands accepted a discharge 
many years ago and set up a bar near the 
military reservation. Through the years this 
bar has become a famous and profitable es- 


tablishment The man has become a mil- 
lionaire and a person of influence in the 
islands, invited around to all the better 


” * ~ 


homes and to all the better parties. 
Being of an ingratiating personality, he’s on 
the best of terms with everybody, and since 
high society out there has plenty of Army and 
Navy in it, he has been sitting around with 
our top-ranking officers on chummy terms for 
years listening to all they had to say. Well, 
according to this report, the night after the 
attack, authorities breaking into his place 
caught him red-handed in the act of com- 
municating with the Japanese fleet by means 
of a powerful short-wave radio. Two Japa- 
nese operators were crouching there with him 
and they were sending messages at top speed 
when the officers crashed in and kicked the 
radio sets loose. 

“Instead of blowing this Charley’s brains 
out on the spot, they merely placed him under 
arrest, and, at last reports, he was out on bail 


freely walking around.” “his doesn’t even 
begin to scratch the surface of the tale I 


was told. It was one of too many coincidences 
of broken faith and shaken morale But 
there’s no court martial. Instead there are 
$6,000 pensions for Lt. Gen. Walter C. Short 
and Admiral Husband E. Kimmel, the high- 
ranking officers held responsible for the dis- 
aster, whose trial is deferred “ ’til the war is 
over.” 


This incident, if discovered, was 
omitted from the Roberts report. 
WHY BOOZE CAME BACK 

And while the higher-ups are dismissed 


with a pension, the ban on booze is lifted 
and liquor comes back again 

Commenting on the reason why, the Amer- 
ican Business Men’s Research Foundation, 
Chicago, issues a five-page statement which 
has just come to our office, from which we 
quote: 

“Who or what has brought back liquor to 
Honolulu and the Hawaiian Islands despite 
the fact that General Emmons, as recently as 
January 9, 1942, is quoted as saying that 
‘Nobody really and seriously wants liquor sold 
again, adding, ‘and I do not think there is 
going to be any change.’ Why was there any 
change and a return to rum with the emer- 
gency still on, and another surprise visit 
from Japan threatened?” 

Reports show that Hawaii, under per 
cent ban on liquor selling, has had the re- 
markable experience of a crime record prac- 
tically “down to nothing,” to use the descrip- 








tive phrase of Police Chief T. A. Gabrielson 
(December 30, 1941) to the Chicago Daily 
News that “This time prohibition really 


works.” 
The benefits of the liquorless ram we! 
so evident to the public, continues the re- 











search report, that, at an important meeting 
of civic leaders in Honolulu Janu 14, 1942 
enthusiastic approval of the government's 
action was voted, because of what meet- 
ing declares to be the “amazi1 ¢ 
freedom from lawbrea ce pl 2 
ban against the sale I 
MILITARY TESTIMONY 

On January 8, General in ¢ 
onference at Fort Shafter, a rding t 
Honolulu Advertiser, January 9, 1942, said: 
“General Short did a very fine thing in - 
claring Honolulu dry,” and gave reasons why 
the Army considers it unwise to slake Hono- 

thirst 1 The iabor 
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leade ‘t want liquor sold,” he said. 
“The ministers don't want it, the working- 
men don't want it. All the Army admit the 
present rule is good.” In short, the general 
said he found, “that nobody really seriously 
wanted liquor back again.” 

The reason why will doubtless be sealed 
as were 4,178 typewritten pages of the rec- 
ords and documents examined of the Rob- 
erts Report, and only 21 pages of the report 
published, doubtless te prevent giving aid and 
comfnrt to the enemy, which reason covers a 
multitude of sins 


TS aol 


RUM REVENUE 
Anoth reason may possibly be the need 
to help repair the immense dam- 
Jap attack, of which the 
intend the hit-and-run 
hell krow Of che 493 liquor 
n Honolulu, according to the rec- 
Liquor Commission, 55 percent 
23 C 15 Chinese, 6 
and others 
umber 
complaint, 


REQUIRED 


of revenue 
y the 


loes not 


Re 


panese, 


 « 


the 


ar- 


of arrests reported by 
) were 17.515; total 

fe drunkenness, which in uniform 
nean when the soldier or sailor is in a 
c position, including arrests for 


lisorderly conduct and driving while intoxi- 


soOlice 


38 for the year 1940, to which the 
adds, “It is obvious that all 
are not arrested.” 
LOSS AND GAIN ACCOUNT 


chief 


Y 
I 
I 
I 
Cc 
c i 
I lice 
C 


ilrunkards or drunks 


The cost of operating the police depart- 
ment, not including maintenance and re- 
lated charities, is $684,400.90. The total ex- 
penditure for liquor, estimateu on the basis 
of tax receipts of liquor withdrawn for con- 
sumption, not including bootleg consump- 
tion, $16.600,588; the revenue derived there- 
from, $375,337. This represents a deficit be- 


tween cost and income of $16,225,261. tudy 
these figures, compiled by the American 
Business Men’s Research Foundation, 111 


North Jackson, Chicago, and you will see the 
need of restoring the liquor traffic in Hono- 
lulu at whatever cost in the past and in the 
future It the devil’s joke. Thus the 
curtain falls upon one of the darkest chap- 
ters in American history 

This is not an attack upon the administra- 
tion for selling us down the river to Japan, 
or for the lack of alertness when Japan Car- 
ried out its threat to strike “in case,” but it 
is an argument in defense of prohibition— 
even in the hands of its enemies, and in an 
emergency s; well as after an emergency. 





UNCLE SaAM—LAW BREAKER 


Campaign speeches bristle with encomiums 
m of 48 sovereign States within a 


Federal Union, “One and in-sep-par-a-ble,” 


tv our s 





as Daniel Webst proncunced it at Bunker 
Hill I ( gn States enjoy the right 
f in all matters of State 





sistent with the welfare and 


I icy, not 
life « e Union 

The wv have always made the most of 
this doct e in their opposition to national 
pro! tior With them it was always an 
argument that each State shall be allowed 
to decide these issues which relate to their 
police power for themselves. When a fight 
is brought on to dry up a State the wets 
redu he area to the county, and oppose 
t ition of prohibition by counties 
u he populous cities 

I ; fore the adoption of the eighteenth 
al ther large areas in the 
s irly in the South, which had 
\ iqu raffic under county local 
re) Texas, for example, there were 200 
had voted out the saloo! 
and on 10 counties that were entirely wet 

In addition t that the legislature had 
passed the 10-mile law in 1918, “prohibiting 
t} ' f liquor by any person in the State 
of Texas 10 miles of any Army camp 
wher soit Cc e T d State Army 
Ci Dseiilics Alt Nise LeeedssAlT ts AVR £44444 I 


iets 


ammaeaTrT TT? 


Now that the eighteenth amendment has 
been repealed, Texas has gone back to its 
county local-option policy in harmony with 
the gocd old Democratic doctrine of local self- 
government, and vast areas have again been 
voted dry, as in Kentucky and other Southern 
States. Now along comes the United States 
Government and establishes military train- 
ing camps in these dry areas, and set up its 
post-exchange salvon in violation of the laws 
of Texas, and the local self-government of 
the counties which have driven the liquor 
traffic from the communities wherein the 
xovernment have located their training 
camps. 

Not only so, but the always ltaw-defying 
liquor traffic have set up their dens of vice, 
with liquor and prostitution in territory 
around the camps, and made the county seats 
a modern Sodom and Gomorrah of sin and 
debauchery. We told the horrible story in 
the March ana April number of Progress. 
All over the South this situation prevails. 

While we are fighting a world war for 
democracy, and the right of small nations to 
make their own laws and rule themselves free 
from foreign dictation, as in Norway, Holland, 
Belgium, and other countries, smaller than 
the dry areas of States in the Union, Uncle 
Sam moves in with his training camp and 
sets up his liquor outlets within the camp 
and allows the organized vice syndicates out- 
side the camps and county seats, to flourish 
in violation of State laws and local sover- 
eignty. 

Some of these localities have indignantly 
protested this “foreign” invasion and ap- 
pealed to their State authorities for protec- 
tion. Now comes the attorney general of 
Texas with a decision that must make Hitler 
laugh, if he knows it. We quote: “The State 
has no power nor jurisdiction to regulate in 
any manner or prohibit under its laws the 
sale of 3.2 beer in a dry area such 43 Camp 
Bowie, where the sale oi same has been au- 
thorized in such are. by the proper authority 
in the War Department in the interest of 
promoting the general welfare, morale, and 
safety of its armed forces,” Then what are 
we fighting for? To make the world safe for 
the liquor traffic? Since when has the sale 
of alcoholic .iquor of any alcoholic content 
been permitted in violation of the will of the 
people of any dry area “in the interest of 
promoting the general welfare, morale, and 
safety of the armed forces”? This is another 
reason why “prohibition is coming back.” 

The people of Texas have as good right to 
tell Uncle Sam to get out of Texas as Uncle 
Sam has to tell Japan to get out of China 
or Hitler to get out of Holland. 





Congress of Industrial Organizations Ac- 
tivities Impede Defense Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 

HON. LELAND M. FORD 

CALIFORNIA 


REPRESENTATIVES 


OF 
IN THE HOUSE OF 
Thursday, May 7, 1942 


Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 


the war news in yesterday morning’s 
Washington Post is not so good. Neither 
is the war news, from the war that 
C. I. O. Murray is carrying on, on our 


defense program, so good 

The understanding of many people, in- 
cluding myself, was that there was to be 
peace in our production effort, or at least, 
an armed armistice. Apparently, from 
the actions of Murray and his C. I. O. 
organization, this is not, in fact, true. 
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Cannot Murray look at France, pros- 
trated at the feet of its enemy? Wher: 
is labor there? In his selfishness to sus- 
tain his racketeering leaders, cannot he 
see the destruction of all honest labor 
as well as his own selfish interests, if y 
lose this war? 

One cannot pick up any paper tod: 
without finding the threat of at least on: 
Cc. I. O. strike. Apparently, Murray's 
word is absolutely no good, and he can- 
not be trusted. Apparently he has not 
the foresight to see that he is discrediting 
the honest labor movement and throwing 
discredit upon the 90 to 95 percent o! 
honest laboring men. Public seutiment 
is turning against him, and unfortu- 
nately, at the same time, the honest 
men are included in that adverse senti- 
ment. 

Again, in every paper, you will fin 
restrictions being placed on every person 
in the United States, on sugar, tires, au- 
tomobiles, and hundreds of other com- 
modities. Our people are willing to meke 
these sacrifices, to tighten up their belts, 
go without luxuries as well as necessitic 
in order to win this war. 

But what do you find Murray and h 
C. I. O. union leaders doing? Still de- 
manding double time, a dollar-a-day in- 
crease in salary, and a constant but subtle 
program of demands, which, when 
summed up, in their total are important 
tc our war program, and in tneir total 
mean that Murray and the C. I. O. feel 
they can have their demands as usual, 
but everybody else must make the sacri- 
fices. 

Ceilings have been placed on all com- 
modities, maximum prices have been 
placed, credit restrictions ensue and in- 
flation is further accelerated through 
Murray’s demands, and he feels, in his 
selfishness, that regardless of whethe1 
we lose this war or not, he and his 
racketeer leadership must have their de- 
mands fulfilled at all costs. 

Our people know all the conditions and 
they are not going to be fooled by subtle 
explanations. Mr. Murray, our people 
are getting more tired of you and youl 
program of agitation, dissension, and wal 
against this war program of Ours every 

ay. If you have not the foresight t 
see it, when it finally hits you, you will 
think a ton of bricks dropped on you. 





Congressman Hall’s Voting Record 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 7, 1942 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. M 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 


lowing editorial from the Endicott 
(N. Y.) Daily Bulletin: 
CONGRESSMAN HALLS VOTING RECORD 


; 


Congressman EpwIN A HALL, our Represent- 
ative from the Thirty-fourth Congressional 
District, recently compiled his voting rec 
from the fil session of the Seventy-sixth 


Y 
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Congress to the present, as recorded in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Congressman HAut has had the “isolation- 
ist” label affixed to him because of his “al- 
leged” voting on lend-lease, selective service, 
and other wal mersures 

The RecorD. however, reveals that our Con- 
gressman's voting record is one with which 
we can find little complaint 

Let’s consider his record on four of the 
major items of so-called war legislation: 

Lend-lease: Voted to recommit the bill (a 
negative vote); voted against its passage; and 
on final vote agreed to Senate amendments 
with an affirmative vote. 

Selective service: Voted “yes.” 

Neutrality Act: Voted to recommit the re- 
pea! measure and against the Senate amend- 
meuts 

Declaration of war: Voted affirmatively on 
the bill declaring war against Germany, Italy, 
and Japan 

On the question of lend-lease and repeal of 
the Neutrality Act, when the two bills were 
passed in their final form we find that Mr 
Hair opposed the Neutrality Act repeal and 
voted for the lend-lease bill after Senate 
amendments 

Despite the fact that our Congressman op- 
posed repeal of the Neutrality Act, once the 
measure was law he voted 1n favor of a host of 
whut might be termed “military” bills. These 
include: 

Army Air Corps, naval appropriations, Navy 
Department appropriation, naval aircraft, 
naval shipbuilding, Military Establishment 
appropriation, pay and allowance for armed 
forces, second war powers bill and women’s 
Army auxiliary corps. 

Under the general heading of national’ de- 
fense, Congressman HALL voted for registra- 
tion of aliens, national defense appropria- 
tions, to* authorize the President to order 
reserves into active service, protection of 
persons and property from bombing attacks. 

He also voted in the affirmative for con- 
tinuation of the Dies committee, for an 
amendment to the espionage law, for acquisi- 
tion of foreign merchant ships, for the reve- 
nue act of 1940, for property acquisition, for 
price control, and for the bill to increase the 
debt limit 

Let it be said to the credit of Mr. Hatt that, 
while he originally opposed passage of the 
lend-lease bill, he voted for it in its final 
form after Senate amendments. While he 
voted against repeal of the Neutrality Act 
with which action we do not agree, when it 
became apparent that we were in the war 
whether we liked it or not, he voted for all 
the bills necessary to adequately arm our 
Nation. 

But, as far as the Congressman’s record is 
concerned and his service to the people back 
home, it is our opinion that his voting in 
the main has reflected the majority sentiment 
in the Thirty-fourth Congressional District. 





Andrew Jackson (The Hell It Can’t) 
Higgins 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 7, 1942 
Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following article by 


Raymond Moley, from the current issue 
of Newsweek. 











ANDREW JACKSON (THE HELL 
HIGGINS 
(By Raymond Moley) 
NEw ORLEANS.—Last week Rear Admiral 
Emory S. Land, Chairman of the United 
States Maritime Commission, told the Sen- 
ate committee investigating war production 
some pretty melancholy facts about our vital 
shipbuilding program, which is 12'4 percent 
behind schedule. But at one point, at least, 
in this sad recital Admiral Land permitted 
himself unreserved enthusiasm. It was in 
talking of the work in progress around New 
Orleans’ Higgins Industries Inc.—one of 
the most remarkable American production 
achievements this war has turned up 
It isn’t often that in writing about a city 
you can mention only one man’s name and 
get away with it. But the eminence of An- 
drew Jackson Higgins is such that nobody 
is jealous of him here, everyone is proud of 
him and everyone is talking about him. 
And, believe me, after spending 8 hours with 
him, I can state positively thai Higgins and 
what he is doing are something to talk about. 
He is first cousin to a hurricane 
Higgins was born in Nebraska 55 years 
ago and went as a young man to New Orleans, 
where he became one of the largest lumber 
dealers in the country. In the course of time 
his lumber business led him to the making 
of small boats of a wide variety of shapes 
and sizes. Such was his inventive genius 
that he devised an astonishing variety of 
improvements in construction until, ulti- 
mately, the basic pattern of his present 
Eureka craft emerged—a pattern which, with 
superficial modifications, is in his landing 
boats, tank and truck tenders, motor torpedo 
boats and many others that are writing the 
history of this war from New Orleans around 
the world 
It is no secret that since the war began in 
1939 he has built thousands—for the British, 
the Dutch, the United States engineers, the 
Coast Guard, for oil companies, and for 
South America Are they good? Ask the 
Commandos or the British Admiralty or our 
own Admirals King and Land. Jumping over 
sand bars, floating logs or rough surf, these 
boats climb out of the water on mud, sand, 
or concrete, discharge their loads, and, with 
only one man at the controls, literally back 
out like a car from a garage, turn in their 
own length, and speed away for more 
Now Higgins is going to build ships as 
well as boats. He has received a contract to 
build 200 Liberty ships—10,500-ton ships. 
He promises to begin delivery in September 
and to produce at the rate of one aday. That 
rate ladies and gentlemen, equals what all 


It CAN’T) 


our shipbuilding facilities are now doing 
“It can’t be done,” someone told Higgins 
“The hell it can’t!” was the answer And 


don’t bet against Higgins. There can be as 
many more than 200 as are needed, for once 
this man under way it’s going to be 
easier for him to go on than to stop. The 
original contract is $385,000,000 for the Lib- 
erty ships. It is claimed in New Orleans that 
no shipbuilding operation in the history of 
the world approaches this. 


gets 


The method of building these ships on a 
prodiiction line has been called 
method. It is no secret at all. Admir: 


described the 
Land said that 


gist of it in his test 
it is revolutionary 
unusual type of ship construction ever at- 
tempted. Higgins’ assembiy line for small 
boats broke precedents. His construction of 
big ships will break more. 

But it is Higgins himself who takes your 
breath away as much as his remarkable prod- 
ucts and his fantastic ability to multiply his 
products at headlong speed. Higgins is an 
authentic master builder, with the kind of 
will power, brains, drive, and daring that 
characterized the American empire builders 
of an earlier generation. In more ways than 
one it is curiously fitting that Higgins’ activ- 
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ities center im the region around New Orleans, 
for circumstances forced by this war are 
making the Gulf ports important beyond 
imagining. Whatever the outcome of this 
war it is probable that we will be turning 
more and more to the South and the West 
for our international contacts, for our raw 
materials, and for markets. For a lifeline 
south, Nature has pointed for centuries at the 
Mississippi Valley. New Orleans is its gate- 
way. And Andrew Jackson Higgins towers in 
that gateway. 





Willful Waste Brings Woeful Want 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 7, 1942 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, there 
is a trite yet age-old truth enunciated by 
Ann Taylor in the following poem which 
is an appropriate means for serious re- 
flection during these perilous days: 

There’s hardly anything so small, 
So trifling or so mean, 
That we may never want at all 
For service unforeseen; 
And willful waste, depend upon it, 
Brings, almost always, woeful want! 


Daily the American people are besieged 
with requests to conserve material and to 
ferret out discarded articles that might 
be useful in being processed again to 
replace the shortage of strategic mate- 
rials. 

The school children of the Nation rep- 
resent a veritable army of salvagers, as 
evidenced by their heavy contribution of 
wastepaper and magazines which they 
carry from millions of homes to the 
neighborhood schoolhouse. It is esti- 
mated that thousands of tons of news- 
papers and magazines represent the °f- 
forts of the school children of Amvrica. 
Teachers and students alike have en- 
listed in the campaign to supplant the 
decreasing stocks of paper by utilizing 
the old and discarded copies of favorite 
newspapers and magazines. 

Yet while this commendable effort has 
been extended to other forms of scrap 
material and housewives throughout the 
Nation canvass every attic and cellar for 
precious metals so essential to the war 
effort, the lack of a saving attitude on 
the part of governmental departments 
has raised serious doubts as to whether 
we are consistent in our appeals that 
scrap material is of the utmost value to 
the industries engaged in the manufac- 
ture of commodities necessary to our 
military needs. 

Recently a newspaper publisher in my 
congressional district reported that chil- 
dren in his home community were liter- 
ally round shouldered as they trudged to 
school with their daily accumulation of 


old newspapers and magazines. He 
added: 

Yet in my office during the past week I 
have kept a daily check on the flood of Gov- 


ernment propaganda emanating from no iess 
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than 12 different Government agencies and 
the quantity of the paper used in news re- 
leases and pamphlets is appalling. Outside 
of the Navy and War Department bulletins 
relative to local men in the service, the bal- 
ce of the printed material went into the 
tebasket 


¢ 
a 


was 





The editor then asks that we keep this 
fact in mind: 








Figure it out—1,875 yapers in 
the United States a ely 1,200 
weeklies. And Mr. M we must 
cut out nonessential Defense 
stamps and bonds 

Continuing, the editor says: 

We h 18 sheets of copy or he ] - 
rationing set-up and we boiled it down a 
re nab story that r reac could 
understand in less than 2 sheets I have 
asked her edit conc ng their experi- 
en they say that 90 percent of th 
printe l received goes into the waste- 
bask 

Th rouct . AYTo ¢ - - 

Throughout the Nation newspape! 


have been forced many instances to 
suspend publication 1 day a week in order 
to conserve paper and printing materials. 


It does not augur well for the Govern- 


7 
4il 


ment to preach economy and conserva- 
tion while Government departments ex- 
pend millions of dollars in releasing a 
flood of useless news releases and so- 
called information bulletins when it is 
remembered that the three news service 
organizations covering the United States 
carry the identical information on their 


press wires. The reduction of news re- 
leases to an absolute minimum will serve 
a useful purpose and render a great pub- 
lic service by reflecting an appreciable 
saving in Government expenditures. 

Many Members of Congress will agree 
that it is disgusting to find a single in- 
formation sheet on some topic foreign to 
a great majority of districts, yet being 
circulated in large manila envelopes not 
alone to the 531 Members of Congress but 
also to the three thousand or more news- 
papers as well as magazines publishers 
and various other organizations. 

There is a definite obligation on the 
part of the various GOvernment depart- 
ments to realize the tremendous waste of 
paper and ink which the Nation at this 
time can ill afford. If steps are not 
taken to remedy the deplorable situation, 
the truth of Ann Taylor’s verse will be- 
come a stark reality: “Willful waste 
brings woeful want!” 





Importance of 1942 Congressional 
Elections 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
AT y 
HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 7, 1942 
Mr. WOCDRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the ReEcorp, I include the fol- 
lowing letter from Mr. George N. Peek 


VipadllgavuiOll, Lillis is DOL, ill laCv, Lue, 


and also en editorial from the Moline 
aily Dispatch of February 26 1942: 
MOLINE, Itu., March 25, 1942. 
Roy O. Wooprvrr, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. WooprvuFr: Do you want to be sold 
into world politics and into a world eco- 
nomic order? 

Every good American wants first of all to 
win this war—and we shall win it, sooner or 
later. The responsibility for conducting the 
war, however, is fixed by the Constitution in 
the Commander in Chief of our fighting 
forces Constructive criticism nevertheless, 
from qualified sources (the Truman commit- 
tee, the Vinson committee, the Dies commit- 
tee, the Byrd committee, and others) should 
be welcomed by those charged with the stu- 
pendous task involved in the war effort. His- 


tory will judge the results 


Hon 











Our concern does not stop, however, with 
winning the war What then? There ae 
two views: 

1. The view held by leading members of 


the administration has been stated publicly 
many times. It is set forth in the Roosevelt- 
Churchill treaty at sea, point 4 of which says: 

“They will endeavor with due respect for 
‘ existing obligations, to further the en- 
of all small, victor 
or vanquished, of on equal terms to the 


joyment states, great or 


access 





trade and to the raw materia!s of the world 
which are needed for their economic pros- 
perity.” 

This is internationalism, meaning aban- 


donment of our high living standards, wage 
and price levels, and independence of politi- 
cal action, and in their place acceptance by 
us of the generally lower world levels and 
some alien form of government. 

A very definite start in this direction has 
been made through the so-called trade agree- 
ment program of the administration and the 
recent ments entered into by admin- 
istration leaders (without congressional ap- 
proval) with representatives of the Canadian, 
South American, and British Governments. 

2. The other view has been well stated: 

“Our problem is not only to come out of 
this war victorious in a military sense but 
victorious as a nation. to build our own 
way of life and to preserve it for those who 
subscribe to it and participate in it.” 

Our aim should be to make possible to 
all Americans the fullest benefits of our 
form of government as granted by our Con- 
stitution and the Bill of Rights 

All of our foreign policies, political and 
economic, should be related definitely to our 


agre 


American needs and ideals, with the ob- 
jective of protecting and perpetuating the 
form of government, the living standards, 


and the economic policies which have made 
our country great. 

Every American citizen should familiarize 
himself with both views and with current 
trends. Then, regardless of partisanship, he 
should demand public statements from all 
candidates for office as to where they stand 
in respect to this vital issue. 





We are entering the most important con- 
gressional campaign in our time. 

We can either maintain our American 
standards of living, wage and price levels, 


under our American form of government 
independent of the rest of the world, or we 


can lower them to their level and adopt some 





alien form of governm We cannot do 
both at the same time 

The complexion of the Congress elected 
this year will go far in determining which 
road we shall take 

The issue is crystal clear whether you are 

Democrat or a Republican. It should be 
settled in the truly American way by free 


and open discussion—and then by votes 
It is up one of to think this 
that our candi- 


to every us 


thing through and to Se¢ 
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dates are committed to one or the other 
of these views. 

If you have a few friends to whom you 
would like to have a copy of this letter sent, 
give me their names and addresses. Also, if 
you have any questions you would like to 
ask me I shall be glad to hear from you. I 
will answer them if I can. 

Very truly yours, 
GerorGE N. PEEex. 

(Read the enclosed copy of editorial from 
the Moline Dispatch, February 26. 1942: 
“Union With Britain,” Newsweek March 9, 
p. 7: Kiplinger’s Washington Letter, February 
28, fourth page, and Time Magazine, March 
16 p 44.) 





{Editorial from the Moline Daily Dispatch of 
February 26. 1942] 
ECONOMIC UNION 

In the news is a somewhat vague report on 
the signing of an economic union agreement 
between the United States and England. 

The American people are entitled to more 
enlighterment. 

It seems that the union is left open so that 
others may join if they wish It is apparent 
that the economic union is the consequencs 
of the Atlantic charter It is also possibl 
that a military alliance may be the logical 
consequence of the economic union An 
economic and military union would need to 
be impiemented by a political union, or by 
politics sc parallel as to amount to loss of 
complete independence by any or all of the 
signatories. 

When Woodrow Wilson wished to get up a 
league of nations he advertised it as such, 
and permitted the thing to be debated on its 
own merits 

Americans are entitled to a voice in the 
final decision. It may not be final until they 
have been permitted to speak. 





Afraid of Unions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. U.S. GUYER 
OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 7, 1942 


Mr.GUYER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include an editorial which appeared in 


the Ottawa (Kans.) Daily Herald of 
March 23, 1942, entitled “Afraid of 
Unions.” 


AFRAID OF UNIONS 

For several weeks agitation to curb the 
power of labor unions has become so vocal 
all over the country tha‘ labor leaders them- 
selves are alarmed. More than 100,000 let- 
ters and telegrams ‘ave poured out of the 
State of Oklahoma into the offices of Mem- 
bers of Congress in Washington The peo- 
ple are getting good and tired of strikes in 
defense plants and of high-handed dictation 
by labor-union leaders. 

Labor leaders iave made a racket out of 
the 40-hour veek, closed shop, and double 
time Their regulations have hamstrung 
business and ind istry and even the Govern- 
ment. They require useless and unnecessary 
employees and restrict the use of machines 
They exploit the farmers by stopping deliv- 
ery of their produce. They impede trans- 
portation. They exploit small labor unions 
by jurisdictional strikes and even labor- 





peventy-sixtn 
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union members by often requiring mem- 
bership of one worker in several unions of 
different classification. They exact exorbi- 
tant dues for initial membership and often 
discharge new members after they have paid 
these high dues. They levy special assess- 
ments on labor-union members to influence 
legislation and to underwrite political cam- 
paigns. 

After Pearl Harbor, labor-union leaders 
promised there would be no strikes for the 
duration of the war, but strikes have con- 
tinued. Now that there is a movement to 
curb their power, the best they can do is to 
reiterate that promise—the one that has been 
broken repeatedly while the Nation is in peril 
and the boys at the front and their com- 
manders are pleading for more and more mu- 
nitions of war. High officials in Washington, 
afraid to offend these labor leaders, blandly 
deny there have been any strikes to speak 
of, but the press reports present a record 
of strikes in many parts of the country 

Public sentiment back home insists that 
labor be made to keep war plants operating 
full time. Congress has dodged that issue, 
and even hesitates at a measure which would 
require registration of unions and trade asso- 
ciations to make them accountable to their 
membérs and to the public This measure, 
according to a Government official, Thurman 
Arnold, Assistant Attorney General, “doesn't 
go far enough” in protecting the public 
Arnold, in support of the registration measure, 
blistered the unions worse than some of their 
traditional foes. He is a New Deal appointee, 
and the New Deal is to blame for lack of 
pressure on the unions to enforce their loyalty 
in this emergency. 

While the administration and Congress 
hesitate, the owner of a little railroad over 
in Illinois is reprimanded severely and the 
Government takes over his property because 
he has refused to arbitrate differences with 
some 100 employees. The Government does 
not hesitate to crack down on business and 
industry, but it bows to organized labor lead- 
ers. It lets labor unions dictate to the Gov- 
ernment. 





Taking Their Place 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 7, 1942 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herein an editorial which appeared in 
the Mount Vernon (Ohio) News of May 
4, 1942, entitled “Taking Their Place.” 

I am in complete accord with the 
thoughts contained in this editorial and 
want to take this opportunity to pay re- 
spect to the branches of the armed forces 
of our country which are recognizing the 
American Negro. This certainly is not a 
war of one group or class, and I trust that 
the Navy at an early date will recognize 
the patrictism and ability of this group 
of American citizens. 


TAKING THEIR PLACE 
Negroes have been demanding a chance to 
serve their country in this greatest of all wars. 


They deserve t 
getting it 

It was announced the other day that 
regiments of Negro soldiers are being 


have it, and now they are 


whole 


organ- 





ized and that soon there will be entire divi- 
sions ef Negro troops taking their place in 
the great military machine which is being 
built up for the purpose of crushing the Axis. 

And, not long ago, the first class of Negro 
pilots was graduated from the Tuskegee, Ala., 
aviation training school, and are now on duty 
with the country’s aerial forces 

It was a small class, and as numbers go 
contributed little to the strength of the coun- 
try’s military forces, but as the inauguration 
of a policy ‘it is possible it will have impor- 
tant results 

These graduates were the first Negroes ever 
trained for military flying any place in the 
world. The school was more or less of an 
experiment, and it has proven so successful 
that it has been adopted as a permanent part 
of the Army training system, guaranteeing a 
steady stream of Negro pilots into the Army 
Air Corps from now on until the need for 
them has been eliminated by the end of hos- 
tilities 

The success of the experiment blasts the 
idea, held by military men, that Negroes 
would not make good flyers. What military 
men based this idea on is not known, but it 
existed and, until after the outbreak of war, 


it prevented Negroes from entering this 
branch of the service. 

Now that myth has been blasted along 
with the idea that Negroes do not make 


good officers, that Negroes would rather serve 
under white officers than under those of their 
own race. Negroes are taking their place as 
officers in the line, and, according to mili- 
tary men, have proved their ability 

There is now, then, only one branch of 
the service which is not open to Negroes, 
the Navy. The Navy accepts them only as 
messmen. And the experience of the Army 
and the Air Corps indicates the Navy is over- 
looking a bet in not taking advantage of the 
possibilities of Negro seamen. 

There has never been any question about 
the courage and loyalty of the Negroes. 
Negroes have fought in every one of our wars, 
from the Revolution on down to the present 
struggle, and have acquitted themselves well. 

Only recently Secretary of the Navy Knox 
cited two Negro messmen for heroic conduct 
at Pearl Harbor during the surprise Japanese 
attack. Both manned machine guns, al- 
though neither had been trained in handling 
them, and one braved a hail of bullets to 
assist in the rescue of the captain of his ship 

This is the American Negro’s fight just as 
much as the white man’s, and the part he 
plays in it should be limited only by his 
abilities to perform, and there seems to be 
little if any restriction on them. 





Another Packed Board 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PHILIP A. BENNETT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 7, 1942 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include an article from the Wash- 
ington Post of May 3. 1942, by Mark Sul- 
livan entitled “The War Labor Board.” 
This is a timely article, Mr. Speaker, and 
one which offers proof that this admin- 
istration is championing the cause of one 
particular group. It is further proof that 
the War Labor Board, which was ex- 
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pected to be made up of four representa- 
tives of labor, four representatives of 
industry, and four representatives of the 
general public is, as usual, a packed body 
with eight members prejudiced in favor 
of labor and four who favor industry. 
Result—Industry and the public are 
overridden with impunity. Decisions of 
this new board have convinced me that 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Cox] 
was about right when on February 26, 
1942, he said on the floor of this House: 

We may just as well be honest about this 


thing. We are already living under a labor 
government, rapidly headed into a labor dic- 
tatorship which, if not checked, will soon run 


into labor despotism 


This Republic, once a “government of 
the people, by the people and for the peo- 
ple” has, indeed, become a government 
by a class for a class. 

I believe that we will eventually win 
war No. 1 which is a contest with the Axis 
Powers. Can we win war No. 2 which is 
a struggle to preserve constitutional gov- 
ernment in America? 

THE WAR LABOR BOARD 
(By Mark Sullivan) 


Last week the War Labor Board handed 
dcwn an order (one of several to the same 
effect) that an employing company must 
practice “maintenance of union member- 
ship.” 

Maintenance of membership means this: 
A worker who is a member of a union is 
required to continue to be a member. If he 
drops his membership, the union can tell 
the company to discharge him. And the 


company is required to discharge the worker 
whom the union tells it to discharge 
requirement is official; it has the authority 
of Government. Unless the company obeys, 
the company can be penalized, for the Gov- 


The 














ernment can and presumab.y will, take over 
the company’s plant. 

The War Labor Board issued that order to 
a shipbuilding company, a subsidiary of the 
United States Steel Corporation. The Labor 
Board anticipated that the company might 
not obey. So the board, in its decision, re- 
viled the steel corporation. Almost the 
board screamed—I quote some phrases and 
sentences: 

“The most powerful corporation in the 
world * * * the United States Steel Cor- 
poration refused * defiance of the 
Government of the United States 

“The United States Steel Corporation 
questions the powers of the board iz $ 
case. This challenge is directed not much 
to this board as to the powers of tl ef 
Executive of a democracy and the C nman- 
der in Chief of the Army ard Navy the 
midst of total war * * - tet no 
defiance of the Nation - 
ing and testing of the con - 
eigntv of the United St Stee] ¢ = 
tion and the United Sta o1 A 

Those words are it ( ( 1 
dow by he W Labor B s 

oO be judi I L 
ration of disputes (T ! r 
the opinion i Dr I P. 

ah¢ president of the Univer N h 
Carolina.) Whether those words ? 

nd whether the War Lab Boar Vv 

judicial body, is for the reads 

But that does not matter here. I e 
these words f wl > 

, rp iselv t cs 
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n wit Vi r 
Board e 
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The facts are: The United States Steel Cor- 
poration is the outstanding employer adher- 
ing to labor unionism in all the country. 
In all its steel] companies it recognizes and 
contracts with a union, a Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations union. The Steel Corpo- 
ration initiated these contracts voluntarily 
before the Supreme Court held the Wagner 
labor-relations law to be valid. It was the 
first large corporation to make a union con- 
tract with Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions, then being started by John L. Lewis. 
By that the corporation did more to give 
Congress of Industrial Organizatiors mo- 
mentum than any other agency or influence. 

Now the question for the Labor Board to 
ask itself is: Why does the steel corporation, 
freely and voluntarily, recognize and con- 
tract with a union—but oppose the “mainte- 
nance membership” as ordered by the 
Labor Beard? Broaden the question: Why 
do ma employers freely and voluntarily 
make union-shop contracts, or even closed- 
shop contracts—but at the same time Oppose 
the Labor Board’s device < membership 
maintenance? Why do -many thoughtful 
persons see no harm in the closed shop, even 
see good in the closed shop—but at the same 
time oppose membership maintenance as 
ordered by the Labor Board? 

If the Labor Board will ask these questions 


ol 


ny 


of itself, and answer candidly, it may find 
the trouble is not with the employers it 
reviles nor with the critics it resents. The 


trouble is with the Labor Board itself and the 
device it invented and tries to impose on 
unwilling citizens 

A closed shop or a union shop, arrived at 
by voluntary agreement between a union and 
an employer, is one thing Membership 
maintenance imposed by an order from the 
Government is a different thing. Between 
the two there is all the difference between 
voluntary and compulsory. A closed shop, or 
any other contract. arrived at by voluntary 
negotiation is the free act of the union and 


the free act of the employer. Many such 
contracts have existed for 10, 20, or more 
years, and have given such satisfaction that 


they are renewed again and again. 

A “maintenance of union membership” re- 
quirement, as now ordered by the War Labor 
Board, is an act of compulsion by Govern- 
ment. It is compulsion by Government on 
the union member, who is required to con- 
tinue his membership even though he may 
prefer to resign. It is compulsion by Gov- 
ernment on the employer, who is required to 
discharge a worker even though the employer 
may prize the worker and prefer to retain 
him 


Put maintenance cf membership to this 
test. The War Labor Board order is, in effect, 
this: An employer must discharge a worker 
who leaves a union Now change the word— 
change “leave” to “join.” Now the order 
would read: An employer must discharge a 
worker wh ins a union 

Against that the Labor Board would be the 
first to sh as it ought to, as everybody 
ought to. But, in principle, what is the dif- 


ference between the two forms of order? 








rhe War Labor Board is supposed to be a 
Judicial body s function is to arbitrate dis- 
put It nsists of 12 men—4 representing 
union lab 4 representing employers as a 

and 4 representing the general public. 
TI last 4, representing the public is sup- 
posed to stand between the other 2, impartial 
toward both. Whether this 4 actual'y is im- 
partial may be judged by reading the decision 
‘ d €, written to represent the public. 
Porti that opinion are about as im- 
partial « harangue by John L. Lewis, when 
Mr. Lewis is in an especially bellicose mood 

In all the discussions ordering maintenance 
of union membership, and in some others, 
the Board has divided eight to four. The 


four supposed to represent the public side 
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with the four representing union labor— 
while the four representing industry are a 
dissenting minority. That amounts to gov- 
ernment by a class, for a class. It is a long 
distance from Lincoln's formula—government 
of the people, by the people, for the people. 
The way to have Lincoln’s formula, by the 
people, for the people, is through laws passed 
by Congress, which is elected by the people 
and represent the people. And the way to 
have a labor policy is for Congress to enact 
it. At present our labor policy is made by 
the War Labor Board. Some of the policy 
they make, the orders they hand down, are 
things Congress decidedly would not enact. 





While Americans Fight For Us 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


JERSEY 


Thursday, May 7, 1942 


Mr. WOLVERTON of New Jersey. 
Mr. Speaker, the American people are 
anxious and willing to make any sacri- 
fice that will help win the war. Ameri- 
can boys serving in the land, sea, and 
air forces of our country are being called 
upon every day to make the supreme 
sacrifice. They have responded nobly 
and courageously. The mothers, fathers, 
wives, children, brothers, sisters, and, 
other loved ones, of these heroic Ameri- 
can defenders, as well as all of our peo- 
ple, count it a privilege to make any 
sacrifice that will support them. Vic- 
tory, early and complete, is the goal of 
our boys at the front and the folks at 
home. 

To win the war it has become necessary 
to curtail, restrict, and largely prohibit 
the use of vital war material for any pur- 
pose other than that directly connected 
with the prosecution of the war. To 
make this policy effective, orders have 
been- issued by governmental agencies 
that have prevented the construction of 
schools and many other worth-while and 
necessary public buildings. The supply- 
ing of fire apparatus and other munici- 
pal facilities to protect the lives, prop- 
erty, and health of our citizens have like- 
wise been denied. Such orders have been 
equally effective in stopping private con- 
struction, and, in many instances, have 
made it necessary for business enter- 
prises of long standing to close up and 
go out of business. And yet, notwith- 
standing the need to use all vital war ma- 
terial solely for war purposes the same 
agencies that have issued orders prohib- 
iting the uSe of such material by our 
citizens generally are now, and have been 
for months, even in the face of the vio- 
lent opposition of an aroused public, per- 
mitting the use of large quantities of 
vital material, such as steel and lumber, 
and so forth, to be used in the construc- 
tion of a new race track in Camden 
County, N. J. 

The travesty and injustice of this 
course of conduct by Government Officials 
who are charged with our war produc- 
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tion effort has been so forcibly and ably 
presented in a front-page editorial ap- 
pearing in the Courier-Post newspapers 
of Camden, N. J., that I have sought per- 
mission to include such editorial, pub- 
lished April 29, 1942, under the caption 
“While Americans Fight for Us” as a 
part of my remarks. It reads as follows: 


WHILE AMERICANS FIGHT FOR US 


Our brothers, our husbands, and our sons 
are risking their lives for us today. On Cor- 
regidor, in Australia, in Burma, and off the 
coast of Jersey 

And outside Camden in Delaware Town- 
ship men are laboring. With tractor and 
truck, with crane and drill they work. Steel 
and concrete, lumber and nails. Hundreds 
of skilled Americans, thousands of tons of 
vital materials—building a race track. 

They tell us down in Washington that we 
are going to have to get along with less 
gasoline. 

And the tractors rumble around the dirt 
oval where, in a few months, horses will run 
to amuse the crowds 

They tell us there is a desperate shortage 
of rubber. Even food deliveries may have to 
be curtailed 

And into the race track pour a stream of 
double-tired trucks hauling materials to pro- 
vide comfort for precious race horses. 

They tell transportation companies to con- 
serve gasoline and rubber, to operate busses 
only for the vital needs of defense and the 
general public. 

And a bus company applies for 50 extra 
permits to run busses to and from the race 
track. More gas and more rubber—to protect 
what? 

No gas to drive to work, but plenty of gas 
to run busses to a race track. 

They refuse a permit to build a recreation 
center in a defense-housing project at Audu- 
bon because of a shortage of nails. 

And carloads of nails are used to build a 
grandstand to watch horse racing. 

They force New York ship to lay off car- 
penters because of lumber shortage. 

While thousands of feet of boards roll 
a race track 

They refuse to grant Haddonfield’s request 
for materials to build a school addition. 

While a mile away those needed materials 
go to make the horses more comfortable. 

They close a race track in California 
because they tell us the danger of air raids 
on the west coast make it unwise to allow 
great crowds to congregate. 

And here on the east coast we stand watch 
through the night waiting for the planes— 
while a race track is completed. 

They tell us that we must save razor blades 
because the Nation uses 1,500 tons of steel a 
year to shave whiskers 

While ton upon ton of steel girders swing 
into position in the top tiers of a stand 
where race fans will sit and munch peanuts 
while the ponies prance. 

They tell us we're going to have to conserve 
food to help the war effort. 

While bins are being built to hold fodder 
for horses whose only function is chasing 
each other around a dirt oval 

They tell us we must economize until it 
hurts. Save tooth-paste tubes, tin foil, old 
paper, tin cans, pots, and pans. 

While carloads of essential supplies roll into 
a palatial racing establishment. 

Thev tell us we have to work harder than 
we've ever worked before in our lives. That 
every man-hcur in the Nation must be used 
to further the “all out” war effort. That we 
must give ur vacations and Sundays at home 
and evening: of leisure to lend our effort to 
the home battle front 

While hundreds of skilled workers, 
men, carpeoters, engineers, plumbers 


into 


steel 
roof- 
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ers, Surveyors labor day after day, through a 
Nation's crisis, to build a horse-race track. 
They talk in Washington about civilian 


morale. Committees are formed. Experts are 
drafted. Dollar-a-year men contribute their 
services. Radio programs crowd the air. 


Speeches follow speeches. Movies are made. 
Newspapers fill their columns 

Don’t these experts realize that to the 
people of south Jersey the work on the race 
track dces more harm than all their fine 
-speeches and Disney cartoons can overcome? 

Don’t those experts in Washington realize 
that we in south Jersey can put two and two 
together? That we can figure how many 
razor blades or bomb casings a steel girder 
can make? 

The people of south Jersey 
going on 

They know that their country is right 
smack in the middle of the toughest war in 
its history. 

We people of south Jersey are willing to 
sacrifice our very lives if necessary. We're 
proud to see our husbands, sons, and brothers 
marching off to the fighting fronts. And 
we'll get along with less gasoline, no tires, 
less clothing, and less food—and work twice 
as hard to boot 

But we'd like to go down to Washington 
and take a couple of so-called experts and 
shake em until they realize we expect ‘em 
to organize this country to win a war, not 
waste our supplies and our energies— 

Building race tracks! 


know what's 





Address by the Vice President on the Price 
of Free World Victory 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 11, 1942 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an address delivered by the 
Vice President of the United States at a 
dinner of the Free World Association at 
Hote] Commodore, New York City, May 8 
1942. The address is so penetrating, and 
expresses so well the feelings of the whole 
American Nation, that I hope it may have 
wide circulation. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as fcllows: 











We, whe mal or an inforn p- 
resent most of the free peop world 
are met here tonight in the ests of the 
millions in all the nations who have freedor 
in their souls To my etiz 
has just one purpose—to in 
other countries know that here in the United 
States are 130,000,000 men, women, and chil- 
dren who are in this war to the finish Ow 
American people are utterly resolved to go on 





until they can strike the relentless blows that 
Will assure a complete victory, and with it win 
a new day for the lovers of freedom every- 
where on this earth 

This is a fight between a slave world and a 
free world Just as the United States in 1862 
could not remain half slave and half free, so 
in 1942 the world must make its decision for 
a complete victory one way or the other 

As we begin the final stages of this fight to 
the death between the free world and the 
Slave world it is worth while to refresh our 








minds about the march of freedom for the 
common man. The idea of freedom—the 
freedom that we in the United States know 
and love so well—is derived from the Bible, 
with its extraordinary emphasis on the dig- 
nity of the individual. Democracy is the only 
true political expression of Christianity. 

The prophets of the Old Testament were 
the first to preach social justice. But that 
which was sensed by the prophets many cen- 
turies before Christ was not given complete 
and powerful political expression until our 
Nation was formed as a Federal Union a 
century and a half ago. Even then the 
march of the common people had just begun 
Most of them did not yet know how to read 
and write There were no public schools to 
which all children could go. Men and women 
cannot be really free until they have plenty 
to eat and time and ability to read and think 
and talk things over Down the years the 
people of the United States have moved 
steadily forward in the practice of democracy 
Through universal education they now can 
read and write and form opinions of their 
own. They have learned and are still learn- 
ing the art of production; that is, how to 
make a living. They have learned and are 
still learning the art of self-government 

{f we were to measure freedom by stand- 
ard of nutrition. education and _self- 
government we might rank the United States 
anc certain nations of western Europe very 
high But this would not be fair to other 
nations where education has become wide- 
spread only in the last 20 years. In many 
nations a generation ago 9 out of 10 of the 
people could not read or write. Russia, for 
exumple, was changed from an illiterate to a 
literate nation within one generation, and 
in the process Russia’s appreciation of free- 
dom was enormously enhanced In China 
the increase during the past 30 years in the 
ability of the people to read and write has 
been matched by their increased interest in 
rea’ liberty 

tverywhere reading and writing are accom- 
panied by industrial progress, and industrial 
progress sooner o1 later inevitably 
strcug labor movement From a long-time 
and fundamenta! point of view, there are 
no backward peoples which are lacking in 
mechanical Russians, Chinese, and 
the Indians both of India and the America 
all learn to read and write and operate ma- 
chines just as well as your children and my 

Every where 





brings a 





sense 


children the common people 
ire on the march Thousands of them a1 

learning to read and write, learning tc think 
together. learning to use tools These people 
are learning tu think and work together in 
labor movements. some of which may be ex- 
treme or impractical) at first, but which 
evertually will settle down to Serve ffec- 


tively the interests of the common maz 
When the freedom-loving people march 


When the farmei- have an opportunity buy 
land at reasonable prices and t ell the prod- 
uce of their land through their own organi- 
oa s, when workers have the opportunity 


to torm unions and bargain through them 


collectivel nd when the ch of é 
people have opportunity ft tend school 
Which teach them trutl rw é \ 

in which they live—when thes p - 
ties are pen t evel hen tl rid 
moves straight ahead 





3ut in countries where the read 
and write has been recently acquired ere 
the people have had no long experience in 
governing themselves on the basis of eir 


own thinking, it is easy for demagogu 
arise and prostitute the mind of the common 


man to their own base ends. Such a dema- 
gogue may get financial help from per- 
son of wealth who is unaware of what the 
end result will be With this backing the 
demagogue may dominate the mi! of the 





people, and, from whatever degree of free- 
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dom they have, lead them backward ito 
slavery Herr Thyssen, the wealthy German 
stee) man. little realized what he was doing 
when he gave Hitler enough money to enable 
him to play on the minds of the German 
people 

The demagogue is the curse of modern 
world, and of all the demagogues, the worst 
are those financed by well-meaning wealthy 
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men who sincerely believe that their w h 
is likely to be safer if they can hire men with 
political “it’’ to change the signposts and 


lure the people back into slavery of the m 
degraded kind Unfortunately for the wealthy 
men who finance movements of this sort, as 


well as for the people themselves, the success- 
ful demagogue is a powerful genie who, when 
once let out of his bottle, refuses to obey 


anyone’scommaend As longs 
he defies God Himself, and 
loose upon the world 
Through the leaders of the Nazi revolutior 
Satan now is trying to lead the common man 
of the whole world back into slavery and da 
ness. For the stark truth is that the violen 
preached by the Nazis is the devil's own re- 
ligion of darkness i 
that One race or one class is by heredity su- 
perior and that all other races or classes a! 
supposed to be slaves. The belief in one 


- 


as his pell holds, 


itan is turned 


t 








So also the doctrine 


Satan-inspired fuehrer, with his Quislings, his 
Lavals, and his Mussolinis—h gauleiters 
in every nation in the world- -is the last and 
ultimate darknes: Is there any hell h I 
than that of being a Quisling, unless it is 


that of being a Laval or a Mussolini? 
In a twisted sense, there is something 
ilmost in the figure of 


devil operating through a human form, in 





great 
































a Hitler who has the daring to spit raight 
into the eye of God and m But the Nazi 
system has a heroic positi for only one 
leader By definition only one person i l- 
lowed to retain full ereigr over | n 
soul All the rest are st es I 
stoos who have been mentally and politi- 
cally degraded, and who féel that they « d t 
square with the world only by mentally and 
politically degrading other people These 
stooges are reaily psychopathic ca Satan 
has turned loose upon us the ins 

The march of freedom of the past 150 years 
I been long-drawn-out |} I h 
tion In this great revolut f f > 
there were the American Rev f 1775, 
he French Revolution of 1792 e Latin- 
American revolutions of tl B 
the German Revolution of 1848 id Rus- 
ian Revolution of 1918. Each \oke for the 
common man in terms of blood on the ttle- 
field Some went to excess But t fi- 
cant thing is that the p rope 
\ the | More I 
hink and work together 

The p Oop ¢ u 

t i € ¢ bu f } 

mon mal é cker é 
fer J -be 
When he N } as 
ter Hitler ait we il I C 
be able to produce hundred f 
pl € bi t \ 
the nly f f 1 
The tru l 1 n t f 
An n peop re ti t 
pe 3) Vv l] A t V re€ VV i 
will drive e anc Teu I c 

wering into their caves The G r- 
damerung has come for Odin and crew 

The people ars n the ma ward even 
fuller freedom than t m fortu peo- 
ples of the earth have hitherto enjoyed. No 
Nazi counter-revolution will stop it rhe 
common man will sm I Hi I $ 
ut into the open in the United St 5, in 
Latin America, and in Ind He ll destroy 
their influence. No Laval ! Mu nis 


will be tolerated in a free world 
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The people, tn their millennial and revo- 
lutionary march toward manifesting here on 
earth the dignity that is in every human 
soul, hold as their credo the “four freedoms” 
enunciated by President Roosevelt in his 
message to Congress on January 6, 1941. 
These “four freedoms” are the very core of the 
revolution for which the United Nations have 
taken their stand. We who live in the 
United States may think there is nothing 
very revolutionary about freedom of re- 
ligion, freedom of expression, and freedom 
from the tear of secret police. But when we 
begin to think about the significance of free- 
dom from want for the average man, then we 
know that the revolution of the past 150 
years has not been completed, either here in 
the United States or in any other nation in 
the world. We know that this revolution 
eannot stop until freedom from want has 
actually been attained. 

And now, as we move forward toward real- 
izing the “four freedoms” of this people’s rev- 
olution, I would like to speak about four 
duties. It is my belief that every freedom, 
every right, every privilege has its price, its 
corresponding duty without which it can- 
not be enjoyed. The four duties of the peo- 
ple’s revolution, as I see them today, are 
these: 

1. The duty to produce to the limit. 

2. The duty to transport as rapidly as pcs- 
sible to the field of battle. 

8. The duty to fight with all that is in us. 

4. The duty to build a peace—just, chari- 
table, and enduring. 

The fourth duty is that which inspires the 
other three. 

We failed in our job after World War No.1. 
We did not know how to go about it to build 
an enduring world-wide peace. We did not 
have the nerve to follow through and pre- 
vent Germany from rearming. We did not 
insist that she “learn war no more.” We did 
not build a peace treaty on the fundamental 
doctrine of the people’s revolution. We did 
not strive wholeheartedly to create a world 
where there could be freedom from want for 
all the peoples. But by our very errors we 
learned much, and after this war we shall 
be in a position to utilize our knowledge in 
building a world which is economically, po- 
litically, and, I hope, spiritually sound. 

Modern science, which is a byproduct and 
an essential part of the people's revolution, 
has made it technologically possible to see 
that all of the people of the world get enough 
to eat. Half in fun and half seriously, I 
said the other day to Madame Litvinov: ‘The 
object of this war is to make sure that every- 
body in the world has the privilege of drink- 
ing a quart of milk a day.” She replied: 
“Yes; even half a pint.” The peace must 
mean a better standard of living for the com- 
mon man, not merely in the United States 
and England but also in India, Russia, China, 
and Latin America—not merely in the United 
Nations but also in Germany and Italy and 
Japan. 

Some have spoken of the “American cen- 
tury.” I say that the century on which we 
are entering—the century which will come 
out of this war—can be and must be the 
century of the common man. Perhaps it will 
be America’s opportunity to suggest the free- 
doms and duties by which the common man 
must live. Everywhere the common man 
must learn to build his own industries with 
his own hands in a practical fashion V- 
erywhere Common man must learn to 
increase his productivity so that he and his 
children can eventually pay to the world 
community all that they have received. No 
nation will have the God-given right to ex- 
ploit other nations. Older nations will have 
the privilege to help younger nations get 
started on the path to industrialization, but 
there must be neither military nor economic 
imperialism. The methods of the nineteenth 
in the people’s ceu- 


the 
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tury which is now about to begin. India, 
China, and Latin America have a tremendous 
stake in the people’s century. As their 
masses learn to read and write, and as they 
become productive mechanics, their standard 
of living will double and treble. Modern 
science, when devoted wholeheartedly to the 
general welfare, has in it potentialities of 
which we do not yet dream. 

And modern science must be released from 
German slavery. International cartels that 
serve American greed and the German will 
to power must go. Cartels in the peace to 
come must be subjected to international con- 
trol for the common man, 4s well as being 
under adequate control by the respective 
home governments. In this way, we can pre- 
vent the Germans from again building a war 
machine while we sleep. With international 
monopoly puols under control, it will be pos- 
sible for inventions to serve all the people 
instead of only the few. 

Yes, and when the time of peace comes, the 
citizen will again have a duty, the supreme 
duty of sacrificing the lesser interest for the 
greater interest of the general welfare. Those 
who write the peace must think of the whole 
world. There can be no privileged peoples. 
We ourseives in the United States are no 
more a master race than the Nazis. And we 
cannot perpetuate economic warfare without 
planting the seeds of military warfare. We 
must use our power at the peace table to 
build an economic peace that is just, 
charitable. and enduring 

If we really believe that we are fighting for 
a people’s peace, all the rest becomes easy. 
Production, yes—it will be easy to get pro- 
duction without either strikes or sabotage, 
production with the whole-hearted coopera- 
tion between willing arms and keen brains; 
enthusiasm, zip, energy geared to the tempo 
of keeping at it everlastingly day after day. 
Hitler knows as. well as those of us who sit 
in on the War Production Board meetings 
that we here in the United States are winning 
the battle of production. He knows that both 
labor and business in the United States are 
doing a most remarkable job and that his 
only hope is to crash through to a complete 
victory sometime during the next 6 months. 

And then there is the task of transporta- 
tion to the line of battle by truck, by rail- 
road car, by ship. We shall joyously deny 
ourselves so that our transportation system 
is improved by at least 30 percent. 

I need say little about the duty to fight. 
Some people declare, and Hitler believes, that 
the American people have grown soft in the 
last generation. Hitler agents continually 
preach in South America that we are cowards, 
unable to use, like the “brave” German sol- 
diers, the weapons of modern war. It is true 
that American youth hates war with a holy 
hatred. But because of that fact and because 
Hitler and the German people stand as the 
very symbol of war, we shall fight with a tire- 
less enthusiasm until war and the possibility 
of war have been removed from this planet. 
We shall cleanse the plague spot of Europe, 
which is Hitler’s Germany, and with it the 
hellhole of Asia—Japan. 

The American people have always had guts 
and always will have. You know the story 
of Bomber Pilot Dixon and Radioman Gene 
Aldrich and Ordnanceman Tony Pastula— 
the story which Americans will be telling 
their children for generations to illustrate 
man’s ability to master any fate. These men 
lived for 34 days on the open sea in a rubber 
life raft, 8 feet by 4 feet, with no food but 
that which they took from the sea and the 
air with one pocket knife and a pistol. And 
yet they lived it through and came at last 
to the beach of an island they did not know. 
In spite of their suffering and weakness, they 
stood like men, with no weapon left to 
protect themselves, and no shoes on their 
feet or clothes on their backs, and walked 
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in military file because, they said, “if there 
were Japs, we didn’t want to be crawling.” 

The American fighting men, and all the 
fighting men of the United Nations, will 
need to summon all their courage during the 
next few months. I am convinced that the 
summer and fall of 1942 will be a time of 
supreme crisis for us all. Hitler, like the 
prize fighter who realizes he is on the verge 
of being knocked out, is gathering all his re- 
maining forces for one last desperate blow. 
There is abject fear in the heart of the mad- 
man and a growing discontent among his 
people as he prepares for his last all-out 
offensive. 

We may be sure that Hitler and Japan 
will cooperate to do the unexpected—perhaps 
an attack by Japan against Alaska and our 
Northwest coast at a time when German 
transport planes will be shuttled across from 
Dakar to furnish leadership and stiffening 
to a German uprising in Latin America. In 
any event, the psychological and sabotage 
offensive in the United States and Latin 
America will be timed to coincide with, or 
anticipate by a few weeks, th height of the 
military offensive. 

We must be especially prepared to stifle the 
fifth columnists in the United States who 
will try to sabotage not merely our war-ma- 
terial plants, but even more important, our 
minds. We must be prepared for the worst 
kind of fifth-column work in Latin America, 
much of it operating through the agency of 
governments with which the United States 
at present is at peace. When I say this, I 
recognize that the peoples, both of Latin 
America and of the nations supporting the 
agencies through which the fifth columnists 
work, are overwhelmingly on the side of the 
democracies. 

We must expect the offensive against us on 
the military, propaganda, and sabotage 
fronts, both in the United States and in Latin 
America, to reach its apex some time during 
the next few months. The convulsive efforts 
of the dying madman will be so great that 
some of us may be deceived into thinking 
that the situation is bad at a time when it is 
really getting better. But in the case of most 
of us, the events of the next few months, dis- 
turbing though they may be, will Only in- 
crease our will to bring about complete vic- 
tory in this war of liberation. Prepared in 
spirit, we cannot be surprised. Psychological 
terrorism will fall flat. As we nerve ourselves 
for the supreme effort in this hemisphere we 
must not forget the sublime heroism of the 
oppressed in Europe and Asia, whether it be 
in the mountains of Yugoslavia, the factories 
of Czechoslovakia and France, the farms of 
Poland, Denmark, Holland, and Belgium, 
among the seamen of Norway, or in the occu- 
pied areas of China and the Dutch East 
Indies. Everywhere the soul of man is letting 
the tyrant know that slavery of the body does 
not end resistance. 

There can be no half measures. North, 
South, East, West, and Middle West—the will 
of the American people is for complete vic- 
tory. 

No compromise with Satan is possible. We 
shall not rest until all the victims under the 
Nazi yoke are freed. We shall fight for a 
complete peace as well as a complete victory. 

The people’s revolution is on the march, 
and the devil and all his angels cannot pre- 
vail against it. They cannot prevail, for on 
the side of the people is the Lord. 


“He giveth power to the faint; to them 
that have no might He increaseth 
strength * °* * 

They that wait upon the Lord shall mount 
up with wings as eagles; they shall 
run, and not be weary; they shall walk 
and not be faint.” 

Strong in the strength of the Lord, we who 

fight in the people’s cause will never stop 

until that cause is won. 
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plants because the municipally owned plant 
don’t pay any taxes. The actual figures show 
that these 80 publicly owned and operated 
utilities paid total taxes of $475,507 in 1941. 
It should be remembered that the outstand- 
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ings, parks, playgrounds, white-way street 
lighting, and other projects—all paid for 
out of the profits of their home-owned 


utilities. 
In preparing this tabulation the Capital 












































ing record revealed in this table was achieved Times has used all the annual reports avail- 
HON. GEORGE W NORRIS in spite of the low level of rates in effect in | able so far at the public service commission. 
r these 80 communities. And remember, too, There are several other municipal utilities 
OF NEBRASKA that the profits earned in each of these cities, that have not yet filed their reports. No 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES towns, or villages were kept in those com- attempt has been made to select utilities 
| munities and not drained away to some hold- with favorable records but to present the 
Monday, May 11, 1942 | ing company in Chicago or New York, as is | financial picture of public ownership in Wis- 
, |} the case under private ownership. consin as a whole. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I ask | Many of the communities Misted boast The totals in the table printed today show 
unanimous consent to have printed in the | splendid public improvements—public build- | that picture to be a very favorable one. 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial from ee sa see 
the Capital Times, of Madison, Wis., in Eighty publicly owned electric and water plants earn $1,455,000 net profits in 1941 
the issue of May 1, 1942, entitled “The aoe ee es oc 
1941 Record of 80 Publicly Owned Utili- | rota! | Operating | Operating | Depzeci-| ‘Taxes | Total | Electric: | ran 
ties in Wisconsin.” I ask that with the | eer 5 eee | epee rs ieee ts | profit 
editorial there be printed the accom- | ———-— —_————|- | $$ |__| __— ———-- ~ — ~ 
panying table. Manitowoec..... Eee $3, 643, 326 | ¢ 586, 889 948,416 | $87,794 51,881 | $198,795 | $144, 230 ¢54, 565 

I may say that the towns listed are | Saukauna_.....------.- ane) See, cue | Sees | 1SS 08 our 850 
comparatively small places. There is | ou eccT| ark teat visi deat sent ae 
shown a profit on the part of the munici- | Juneau__._-.-.-..-..-..-. 26, 604 3, 108 1, 907 8, 924 6, 549 2, 375 
pally owned electric plant in every town | S{% London......------- inia| esa| sel tap ay . a 
except one, and that is a very small place, | Mazomanic.......-------- 11,849 | 1816 59 ’ 585 1, 423 | 1838 
where a loss of $110 is shown. The table | #upun.-....----------. “ak ate). Sent atest oer) tare 
also shows the profits and the losses, if | Reedsbure 2227272227277"| 60,121] 6901) 5 ] "8,494 | 6,71 
any, on all municipally owned and oper- | eee ~- => na eee eee eae 58, 950 | 8, 870 
ated water plants. | ‘isvonaia Rapids....-.- 192 530 oF 861 i $22 ‘ m5 | 11" 01 

The total assets of the plants listed | Clintonville. ..-.-...-.--- | 84,822) 9, 319 777 | 19, 098 2 699 
amount to $30,596,322; operating reve- | jw rtomd 722207721| | sbeser| imgan | oer ike) 98 iz 
nues, $6,410,149; operating expenses, $3,- | Barron. .-.022222.2.2.....| 40,190 | 19, 16¢ 8, 584 25, 937 | I 862 
706,230; depreciation, $750,487; taxes | /:lymputl.--.-.------- oe | fe ak “nen 
paid, $475,507; and total profits, $1,455,- | Lodi | 072 "23,690 | “3.861 | “1,728 sO 1 163 
131. The profits of the electric-light Toe. nnn eeennrenn=- apace ee 798 2,777 oa 
plants are listed as $1,173,976, and of the | jane Mile | 36,037 | 13990 | 3.25 63) 2 
water plants $281,155. | Black River Falls.....---| 26, O11 15, 035 | 27, 442 4,901 

There being no objection, the editorial | P/sck Fart tae sal Sta amet oe 
and table were ordered to be printed in | Oconto Palls-.2222-222...| 19,671 | 2, 611 3,042 | 11, 609 7, 802 3, 87 
the Recorp, as follows: | eemereaah ipsSiannitinanee oo) fee, See) ee | ae 

THE 1941 RECORD OF 80 PUBLICLY OWNED Bi) ee 54, 590 9, S99 | 3, 951 8, 281 855 | "4 

UTILITIES IN WISCONSIN oe alls... --- eoee tae Sone hone cod : — 

The table printed on this page today pre- | Slinger.................. 058 1425} 588 03° ” 550 
sents a graphic picture to readers of the Elroy .......+------------ a 19, 80¢ 6, 515 | 4, 838 8, 114 | 5 2, 
Capital Times of the record of progress made a ay “== . oo : a BBR 5, 891 | . 1, 228 
by 80 publicly owned electric and water utili- EAGER ee 143.1471 s.oss | 4, 207 a’ 423 4" 78 3. 700 
ties in Wisconsin. The table is based on the Princeton....--- | 14 1,879 | 1, 397 f | 2 
annual reports filed by these utility plants Benton oaeeessecenena== 10, 636 1, 429 61 12 | _. 110 S 
with the State public service commission Pee te tonstenmnenmae me <570| 1° 5R8 vont 

Here are some of the outstanding facts | (Colby... 14° O71 2 154 | 69 o 4 1, 
that are apparent from a study and analysis Cornel 20, 284 11 | 2, 02 } | i 
of the figures in the table in the adjoining | Merrillan.-..-.-.------- Os 2,915] 1,348 + | 4 1 96 
columns: | New Bicanx ay Ont ‘ se | = nee | 2, 

The 1941 total net profit earned by the 80 | jjorence 0 14.12 Gol | 1,604 769 1 
publicly owned light and water utilities on | New Glarus__..........- 18, $37 2 | 772 4,873 | is | 1, 025 
their combined plants was $1,455,131. Cumberland........-.--- 4 24, 609 a 4, 504 6, 657 383 | 1,274 

Of this total, $1,173,976 was earned in net | oi Gi, -| 3 4 O74 4" 930) <a ; yes aon | E BSS 
profits by the electric plants, and $281,155 by | Now Holstein .......... i 82. 67 67, 738 42" 5.59 8, 801 18 10, 798 | 6, 34 4) 458 
the publicly owned water utilities | Wisconsin Dells.........- | 380, 239 75, 846 | ; 0, 794 5, 053 » | 2, 497 

Only 2 of the 80 utilities showed a net loss ullsburg...------------] 43, 249 22, 875 16, 377 1,301 1, 140 4, 635 524 1, 
on their combined light and water plants— | 7, 0UP Nlol--------------- ana ae et: as "3 504 son > = ae tue 
the 2 small communities of Benton and Flor=- | (Q¢onomowoc............. 636, £6 16, 470 £6, 62 12, $28 S444 8) 97 ay §' 812 
ence for a total loss of only $781: And the | Rice Lak Shecaceesent 455, 174 132, 353 91, 510 12, 16 10, 69 17, 988 ' 6, 
electric utility at Florence earned a profit | a y Lisbon..... ---- At one one 7 ae re. 14 _. 089 
of $1,762. Pee aie ne oor aaa oo E04 17 229 ean pte bo et N — 

All but two of the municipalities listed in a ateeie Re oe ed 41. 675 7x 7 20 1, 050 ”” BBO 1 2 984 | r 
the table operate both electric and water Bloome nee ; 172, O98 ‘ 2, 814 ( 1, 044 x | 
utilities. Arcad 47, OOG 4 : 2 

The total assets owned by the 80 com- | Mount Horeb.-..--.----- ITI’ 794 aa nan 4 635 3 794 ‘ean . oe ee 
munities in their electric and water utilities Footy TUE iS) RSI oe 1, 066 ” 864 9 1 
are valued at $30,596,322. These assets are Elkhorr Sareea 544, 688 1, 48 61 i 2, 65 7, 369 { ll 
largely free of debt, and nave been paid for in Prairie.....-.------ . ol, O47 54 ane Fe 2,572 
by the communities out of the earnings of | \POOINE.--------0------ tn Ta Sys 1 7 ore wed 
their publicly owned utilities. Richland ( ee ee 671, 56¢ 14 71, 181 17, 137 13, 442 18. 154 R Y 459 

The table shows that the 80 joint electric Sturgeon Bay icaee 27, 915 ‘ 28 18, 053 13, A7¢ 19, 874 ) ; 
and water utilities had total operating reve- Pr us ‘ ) S , 2, SoU) 1, 604 #, 102 
nues of $6,410,149 and totai operating ex- Cainininnwcer 9% 773 e an ” 464 ‘ : 
penses of $3,706.230, and that they set aside Hazel Gree es ee 20, 083 8 404 { § 
$750,487 for depreciation to meet the needs 5 439 7 ! 
of the future when worn out and obsolete | Gresham-..--...-.---.-- 96, 354 2, 074 2, SUE 
equipment must be replaced. 9 030 | 730,487 | 4 - 1/1 

The “taxes paid” column in the table isan | = 7-7" | 
eloquent refutation of the old Power Trust } oT Is eae 
argument that publicly owned utility plants | ] nlant profit or loss 


are able to charge lower rates than private ‘No plant. 
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Address by Senator Bailey to Carolina 
Political Union 
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OF 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 11, 1942 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a very able, illu- 
minating, and scholarly address which is 
to be delivered tomorrow by the Senator 
from North Carolina (Mr. Battery] to the 
Carolina Political Union of the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina at Chapel Hill, 
N. C. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 





Ladies and gentlemen, the war in which 
our country is engaged is of such finality of 
import and upon a scale so vast that to speak 
on the subject presents new difficulties of 
approach and of utterance. 

It is a war by us of necessity 
poned as long as possible, 
could not avoid it, nor could we evade 

It is a war of survival and liberation. 

It is war to the finish. There can be ro 
peace with nations that flaunt their con- 
tempt for treaty obligations and that move 
in attack under pretense of friendly negotia- 
tions by their envoys. 

There can be no peace on earth so long as 
such nations are unrestrained by superior 
power and directed by leaders incapable of 
those self-imposed restraints which distin- 
guish the civilized man from the barbarian 
and the beasts, nor may those rights of man 
re precious than life itself be preserved. 
Either the peoples of the other nations must 
overwhelm the Axis Powers or they will over- 
whelm mankind. Either the inhabitants of 
this earth will be set free to work out their 
destinies or subjugated, repressed, and ruled 
by one man who has convinced himself that 
he alone is competent to rule allmen Pop- 
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ular government is now either to survive or 
perish, according to its capacity to meet vhe 
challenge of the tyrant. Mankind is now 
to be ruled by totalitarian power or served 
by governments created by and existing upon 
col t of the governed. It is a warin which 
the central issue is government of mankind 
by military forces answerable to one man or 
government by the people he rights of 
man as man—the dignity of the individual 
as God's creature in His own image—are now 


or estab- 
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war, we propose not to stop short of winning 
also its pe 
Tod we fi for independence no less 
th ur honored forefathers 160 years ago 
All we have known as Civilization—mo- 
rality, Christianity, liberty—are in battle, 
back to the wail, fighting for life 
It il kind of warfare, and yet clearly 
n extension upon a larger scale, and with 
more } I weapons, of the World War of 
1914-1 Our soldiers and sailors won that 
v ! I ians proved unworthy of 
thei did not finish the task when 
the power to do so had bee placed in their 
] phetic leads Woodrow Wil- 
i the way. He takes now the 
stat m pl! f the modern age 
f W War ¥ d ribed by a 
orth Carolini Walter Page, as the most 
f wars, | e present conflict far 
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destruction more powerful, more numerous, 
and more deadly. That war demanded the 
energies of entire populations and visited 
them with plague and famine. In this war 
every home in every land is a source of war 
effort and an objectitve of destruction; for 
now there is an artillery from the skies; and 
plague and famine are at large on two conti- 
nents. In that war the United States was 
safe from attack and invasion. In this war 
that our country is vulnerable to attack and 
invasion, and might be invaded if our people 
should become divided, cannot be excluded 
from the possibilities. 

In that war the fleets of Britain and the 
United States controlled the seas. In this 
war the great battleships have gone down 
under the force of bombs or torpedoes 
launched from the air. The air base has 
become the key of attack and defense on 
land and sea, and no battleship may go forth 
withcut fighting planes to defend it, nor may 
an army advance without a superior fleet in 
the skies. In that war the Hindenberg line 
of trenches, barbed wire, and fighting men 
was sufficient to hold the German hordes. 
In this war the dykes and floods of Holland, 
the fortresses of Belgium, and the fabled 
Maginot line were as nothing beneath the 
rain of explosives from the skies and the 
onslaught of tanks belching fire and steel. 
Even Singapore and Cavite have fallen to the 
Japanese, and the fighting ships of the Neth- 
erlands, Britain, and the United States losing 
their bases in the East, have withdrawn from 
the Orient, taking their stand off Australia 
or between the shores of India, Suez, and the 
Mediterranean. 

The first World War was a war on the con- 
tinent of Europe and in the Atlantic Ocean. 
It was a stabilized warfare. This new World 
War is mobile in a degree without precedent. 
The battles move from day to day throughout 
the world—in all the seven seas, off the 
coasts of Europe, ‘n Russia from Petrograd to 
Sevastopol, throughout the Mediterranean, 
in China, Burma, and Persia, over England, 
France, and Germany, in the Philippines and 
India, over Japan and Honolulu, off the 
coasts of the New World from Greenland to 
Rio, from the Aleutian Islands to Chile; off 
the coasts of Africa from Alexandria to the 
Cape of Good Hope, and from Bengazi and 
Casablanca to Dakar and Cape Town; off the 
coast of Asia from Kamchatka to the South 
Sea Islands. 

It is universal war on land and sea and in 
the skies from which no people may escape. 
To comprehend it staggers the brain; to 
master its strategy overwhelms the imagi- 
nation. More than 50,009,000 fighting men 
are under arms, and all the peoples of the 
great nations are absorbing their energies in 
the one task of equipping them with all the 
modern weapons of mechanized warfare. No 
nation may escape its consequences, no per- 
son can evade its pains. There can be no 
isolation, there can be no neutrality. On 
one side or the other every man and nation 
is alined either in action or in fate. 

We have for the first time in history total 
war upon the scale of the universe. 

It is a singular thought that one man is 
responsible for this greatest and most dis- 
astrous conflict in all history; a singular 
thing that one nation is the heart of it. 
That man is the Austrian corporal of the 
German Army of 1918 who, bitterly weeping 
in .he hour of the Armistice, resolved to re- 
trieve the defeat of the Central Powers, and 
decided he must first become a politician. 
Convinced that the German Army had not 
been defeated, and that the surrender of 1918 
was caused by the revolution within Ger- 
many, his first step was to gain power in 
Germany, in order to suppress any vestige 
of popular government in that country. 
Sworn to uphold his constitution he at once 
destroyed it 
And his 
ny and 
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with all the energy of the nation and erect 
the structure of the reign of fcrce in the 
form of the totalitarian state directed by his 
will. While all other men and peoples 
sought economic and social relief from de- 
pression he planned war upon foundations of 
militarism and imperialism—planned and 
prepared for 6 years with great cunning and 
amazing energy. With terror and force he 
has taken a continent in hand and threatens 
the security of all men everywhere. 

There was a time, 5 years ago, when Britain 
and France alone could have arrested h 
progress; but they hesitated, they negotiated 
they tarried until Germany had become thx 
most powerfully armed nation on earth, pre- 
pared to revive imperial Germany's dream of 
world conquest by armed force. Should they 
perish now, their epitaph would be, “They 
hated war too much; they loved peace too 
well.” 

Two other nations joined with Hitler—Italy 
and Japan—each with a record of aggression 
and each with the purpose of receiving a 
share of the spoils of world conquest; none 
of them trusting its coconspirators against 
civilization. 

All humanity is in battle array to resist 
these three and their unwilling allies. The 
Axis totalitarian superstate powers bent on 
world conquest, on one hand, the United 
Nations, the British, the Americans, the Rus- 
sians, the Dutch, the Chinese resisting, on 
the other, for their lives and the deliverance 
of terrorized or subjugated peoples. Human- 
ity and all its hopes are at stake. The issue 
is we or they. The ideas of one or the other 
will direct the course of the human race 
henceforth for many generations to come. 

We do battle in no spirit of aggression. 
We propose defeat, overwhelming defeat, for 
the enemy, but no conquest. We propose 
liberation according to the terms of the At- 
lantic charter. They propose aggression, con- 
quest, dominion, and suppression. We do 
propose disarmament of these aggressor na- 
tions and a concert of nations after the order 
of that for which Woodrow Wilson died fight- 
ing, and solely in order to preserve the peace 
of the world and to provide a moral order in 
which all men and nations may pursue the 
ideals of peace intended for them by their 
Creator; that everywhere men may enjoy 
security in the pursuit of the great freedoms 
of civilization. 

Our country goes into battle assured that 
this is our destiny not to be evaded. We go 
also convinced that we must press on to vic- 
tory whatsoever the cost. We are saying in 
our hearts; May God help us; we can do no 
other. 

Every page of the history of 1914-17 attests 
the earnestness of President Wilson’s deter- 
mination to keep us out of the conflict of that 
period; that he decided upon war only when 
Germany was making war upon us and 
jeopardizing the security of this country. 
Nothing is clearer than that, the war having 
been won, he strove unto death to make its 
recurrence impossible. Likewise the history 
of the last 10 years bears witness to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's determination to keep our 
country out of the present recurrence of that 
conflict; and that he called us to war only 
after Japan and Germany had made war upon 
Seeking peace he led the way in May 
1940 in preparation for war. But now that 
we have twice failed to avoid the conflict we 
realize that in each instance war was con- 
ditioned in the circumstances of our time 
and the peculiar place of our country In those 
circumstances. The strongest of the nations 
could not evade its responsibility, ner could 
the richest of countries hope to escape the 
greed of aggressor powers. The land of free- 
men could not hope to be other than the 
citadel necessary to be taken by the enemies 
of liberty. Our existence was a challenge to 
them which they could not overlook. 

So far it appears that this supreme conflict 
the ages has gone and continues to go 
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against us. Germany dominates Europe and 
Japan dominates the east. Their progress 
has been swift and dazzling beyond all prece- 
dent. At moments their victories have been 
appalling. The story of the United Nations is 
so far a story of defense and retreat. But 
there are factors of hope that far outweigh 
the vast sweep of the armed forces of Germany 
and Japan. The war has not been won by 
any means, nor has aught been lost that can- 
not be retrieved. What are these factors of 
hope? On balance, I undertake to maintain, 
our prospects of victory are brighter now than 
are the prospects of our enemies. I bid you 
be of high faith and good cheer. We will win 
this war. 

First of all, England stands and the Com- 
monwealth of Nations with her, after more 
than.30 months of unequal struggle, of 
heroic warfare, and unsurpassed endurance. 
It is altogether likely now that England, 
Scotland, and Wales and the Commonwealth 
of Nations gathered about them will con- 
tinue to stand. Invasion of the island is 
less possible now than at any time since the 
war began, thanks to superiority in the air 
established by the Royal Air Force, thanks to 
the fleet that has kept open the pathway 
across the Atlantic, thanks to aid from the 
United States. It cannot be said that Ger- 
many is stronger today than she was a year 
ago. She is visibly weaker. But Britain has 
yet to reach the peak of her strength. She 
has in all probability endured the worst, 
meantime gaining rather than losing fighting 
power and armament. After standing alone 
so long she now has powerful Allies to aid 
and hearten her. 

China may be weaker since her line of 
supply has been cut, but the Army of China 
is a courageous, skilled, fighting Army, and 
its captain knows how both to preserve it 
and to strike when opportunity serves. 
Fighting alone for 5 years, she will carry on 
now with renewed resolution, since she has 
great Allies for the first time in Britain and 
the United States. Chiang Kai-shek knows 
that his hour will come. Once his Allies pro- 
ceed to attack Japan from the sea and sky, 
the great armies of China will press her to 
the wall from the land. 

Russia has given all the nations an ex- 
ample of courage and fighting power that 
enrolls her people forever in the annals of 
war. One need not be a Communist to ad- 
mire and extol the devotion of the people 
of the Soviet Union to their native land or 
to pray that they may destroy the Nazi 
power forever. They were the first success- 
fully to resist the armed might of Hitler and 
his legions, first to stop them, first to con- 
vince him and all men that the highly or- 
ganized and the marvelously equipped and 
motorized armies of Germany could be 
stopped. 

It is now nearly a year since Hitler, drunk 
with victory and conquest, set out to crush 
the Russian armies and take her richest re- 
gions. He reckoned to do it within 4 months. 
Since December he has been on the defensive, 
desperately holding on. At the moment the 
initial movements of the crucial campaign 
are on foot. 

It is not necessary to the defeat of Hitler 
that Russia shall win and move on to Berlin. 
It is true that that achievement would settle 
every question and end the war. But the 
United Nations will win this war if only the 
Russian armies shall remain in the field of 
action, and it is reasonable to hope that the 
German legions, having failed when at their 
peak will not succeed now when 2,000,000 of 
their men are gone and millions of others 
worn and weary, and her equipment is less 
up-to-date, and she must reckon with at- 
tacks from the west. 

Let us indulge legitimate hopes and make 
no predictions, content to say that Russia 


has done well enough by us and all men so 
far and deserves all the help we may deliver 
to her. 


Would to God she might break the 








Nazi power this summer. What woes her 
triumph would save us all. For if Russia's 
sons shall not succeed, then America’s sons 
must fall into line of battle sometime, not 
far distant, somewhere—we cannot say. 

The people of the United States have come 
in, none too soon, none too late. We come 
in while we have Allies. We come while the 
German Army is war worn and engaged in 
most desperate struggle. We come aiter 18 
months of preparation. We come with the 
greatest industrial organizaticn of all the 
ages converted to war production. We come 
with our new Army of 3,000,000 fighting men, 
a Navy of nearly a million, and an air force 
soon to be built up to 2,000,000. We come a 
united people concerned with one task—the 
winning of this war at the earliest possible 
moment. We come in undefeated in war 
these 150 years and more, and we are re- 
solved to come out undefeated. Here is a 
task and a victory worthy of our land, and 
we will not be denied. We will not only 
preserve the security of our Republic but 
will discharge the great trust reposed in us 
by the God of nations, of righteousness, and 
of duty. America will fulfill her destiny now 

The ultimate test of our enemies lies ahead. 
They have yet to meet the full power of 
American fighting men and American pro- 
duction. 

The time to decide that we shall not 1 
this war is now, not a year from now. The 
time to be doing whatever is necessary to 
win this war is now, not 30 days from now. 
Every one of us must put aside at once 
every other interest and concern and unite 
in our one essential task—the winning of 
this war at the earliest possible moment. 

In the first shock of defeat in the Pacific 
there has been alarm and complaint that we 
were not prepared. _. Let it be remembered 
that the President, the people, and Congress 
hoped for peace until 18 months ago. We 
sought neutrality; we scught to confine the 
war to Europe. Responsible men do not 
readily commit their country, their sons, and 
themselves to war. It is an easy recourse of 
tyrants but the last resort of republics. We 
make war only when it is a clear necessity. 
We sought to lead mankind to peace, and 


se 


so far from making apology we are the 
prouder and stronger because we did, and 


we are thereby the more confident now in 
our appeal to the people and to God. For 
it is true now as it was when first declared 
nearly 2,000 years ago: “Blessed are the peace- 
makers, for they shall be called the children 
of God.” We fight on the side of the angels, 
The stars in their courses fight against Hitler. 

It is now 2 years since the President called 
for the first appropriation for our rearma- 
ment—in the sum of $4,000,000,000. It is 18 
months since we called out our young men 
for training. It is 30 months since we began 
to strengthen our Navy, and 5 years since 
we began to rebuild our merchant fleet and 
train our air force. Altogether it may be 
said that we have been preparing over quite 
a period, and now for 5 months the whole 
country, all its industries, all its workers, all 
its people, all its economy has been moving 
all-out in total effort to overmatch and over- 
whelm our totalitarian enemies. 

A Hitler could issue a decree and a sup- 
pressed people must obey. But our Presi- 
dent is incapable of the tyrant’s way and 
must lead the people. That he has succeeded 
in this leadership is now unquestionable. A 
united people stand with him—all division 
is gone. That this has been accomplished 
so soon under circumstances so pressing is 
testimony alike to the character of our Re- 
public, to our people, and not less to the 
capacity, the skill, the patience, and the 
character of our President. A free people 
are now to show the ages that they are more 
capable in voluntary total effort than are 
the vassal populations of the aggressor powers 
under the tyrant’s power. We propose not 
only to win but to win with and by means 


! 
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of liberty, and thus win a victory that will 
be a present triumph, a lasting memorial, 
and an example for all nations and genera= 
tions. 

If to be a republic predicates the aspiration 
for peace and implies a degree of unpre- 
paredness for war abhorrent to tyrannies, for 
our part we can say with satisfaction that we 
prefer the republic to the tyranny, neverthe- 
less. We willingly pay the price of maintain- 
ing it, and we are confident that in all events 
the republic will prove the better and the 
stronger of the two. At the outset we may 
seem to fall short, but in due season power 
is given to us from unseen sources. 

It is good now to behold our people as 
freely they alter their ways, confront their 
losses and sorrows and adapt themselves to 
the necessities of all-out total war effort. 
The great industrial plants are now arsenals. 
The millions of skilled mechanics are now 
war workers. The civilian is about to dis- 
appear—every man, woman, and child knows 
he is in the war, and in it with a will. Our 
republic has never appeared in better light. 
We have enrolled our sons by millions, and 
already have a great trained Army. Prob- 
ably a million of them have left the conti 
nent for garrison duty or on the fighting 


' 


front. Our Navy is active upon all the 4 
lanes of the world. Our planes are in battle 
throuchout the earth. And here at home 
We are setting for ourselves the standard 
our traditions have set for our fighting men. 
We will live hard. We will seek no gains: 
We will take it as they take it; and no 
sacrifice shall be too great if thereby we 
may uphold them in their warfare and save 
cur Republic. We are all of us learning 
war, learning to endure hardship like good 
soldiers. 

Such a transition is necessarily attended 
by difficulties, problems, friction, criticism, 
and alarm. Nevertheless one may faith- 
ully affirm that we have made a matchless 
progress, and may now look forward with 
confidence to full unity in the war effort. 
If there are now some factors of discourage- 
ment, there are many more to hearten;: if 
there exist conditions that justify criticism, 


there are many more that justify praise. 
We will overcome every difficulty and shall 
prove that a free people can wage total war 


and prevail. 

As those who remain at home shall be called 
upon to endure hardship and disaster, they 
will think of our young men in the air. on 
the sea, and upon the firing line. We will 
require nothing of them that we are not 
willing to endure in order that they may be 
supplied with all the battle demands, in- 
cluding the assurance that in our hearts we 
fight with them. Public opinion, our sole 
ruler, will drive every racKeteer, every prof- 
iteer, everyone seeking personal power or ad- 
vantage, every conspirator against our com- 
mon cause, into shameful hiding, as the 
American people realize the meaning of 
task upon which they have entered. Material 
things and material gain have lost their value 
in this new perspective. We are purged of the 
dross of selfishness and realizing life's 
higher values in the unseen things whicl 
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are 


of some of the fact 
nclude briefly with a 

of faith, the great im- 
triumph in all the ages } ; 
is just. We fight for righteous- 


I have spoken 
pe. Let me ¢ 
greater factor 
ponderable of 
Our cause 


} 


1¢ 


that 





ness under the eye of the God of righteous- 
ness. We fight as men who sought peace to 
our loss. It is duty that calls us to batt 
and that justifies all that war entails—all the 
truggle, all the sorrow, all the suffering, all 
the loss. We have right, therefore, to com- 
fort our hearts and to take courage through 
faith. 

This faith itself is no mean weapon 


of 
warfare. Often has it proved to be the factor 
of the ultimate decision. In dark hours I 
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have recalled the exalted passage from the 
great apostle. Writing of faith and seeking 
to define it, he did so in terms of its tri- 
umphs ra than in definition. It was the 
secret, he said, of the bitter sacrifice of the 
second son of Adam _ It was the explanation 
of Abraham, the founder of a race that sur- 
Vives all the vicissitudes of time. It was the 
power that accounted for the triumphs of 
heroes against overwhelming adversity and 
brought victory again and again. Summing 
up, he exclaimed 

“And what shall I m¢ 


ther 


re say? for the time 


would fail me if I tell of Gideon, Barak, Sam- 
son, Jepthah; of David and Samuel and the 
prophets; who through faith subdued king- 
doms, wrought righteousness, obtained prom~ 





ises, stopped the mouths of lions, quenched 
the power of fire, escaped the edge of the 
sword, from weakness were made strong, 
waxed mighty in war, turned to flight armies 
of alien 

Let us I > faith. We will work We will 
pray.. We 1 make war. We will fill the 
land with figuting men, better men and 
stronger We will guard all the seas with 


fighting ships and cargo ships, better ships 
We will darken the skies above 


and stronger 


our enemies with fighting planes, better 
planes and faster. Tanks, guns, and explo- 
sives we will produce; we are producing in 
quantities beyond measure. We are in the 
stage of full industrial equipment and begin- 
ning mass production. We will convert our 
wealth, past and future, into means of vic- 


We will aid all who aid us, 
g withholding And to these we will 
add faith in our faith in our 
people, faith in our Republic of liberty. faith 
in our fighting men, faith in our Allies, faith 


t y 


nothil 


ana 


peace 


faith 


cause, 


in our leacer, the President appointed for 
such an hour, faith in victory and a moral 
world order to come, faith in our God, the 


God of battles and of nations, the God of 
righteousness, of duty, and of peace 





Mr. Justice Murphy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PRENTISS M. BROWN 


OF MICHIGAN 
SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 11, 1942 


Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Recorp an article from the Detroit 
News of yesterday, written by Mr. W. K. 
Kelsey in his column The Commenta- 
tor, upon the services of Mr. Justice 
Murphy of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

There being 
was ordered to 


as follows: 


no objection, the article 
be printed in the REecorp, 


THE Cc 
(By W 


MMENTATOR 
K. Kelsey) 


AN INTERESTING DECISION 


Not as much attention as it merits has been 
paid to the Supreme Court's action on April 
27 in the so-called Goldman cases. It may be 

cl decision, for although Jus- 


the only dissenting opin- 


Justice Frank- 


failed to agree 


Ci Justice Stone and 


’ ; he ] 
cl la LAicy a ( 


v d Justice Jackson took 
The fact t forth by Justice Roberts in 
e¢ I t 
Tv G d i Shulman lawy¢ rs, 

were indicted for nspiracy to violate the 





e evidence, 


they tried to cook up a deal with another 
lawyer by which they would all make some 
ash. The other lawyer squealed. Thereupon 
Federal agents were put to work on the case. 
First they tried a dictaphone, placed in the 
office adjacent to that of one of the lawyers. 
It wouldn't work. They then tried an instru- 
ment called a detectaphone, “having a re- 
ceiver so delicate as, when placed against the 
partition wall, to pick up sound waves origi- 
nating in Shulman’s office, and means for 
amplifying and hearing them.” Thus they 
heard Shulman talking over the telephone, 
and what he said was introduced as evidence 
against him and the Goldmans at the trial 
The majority opinion was that the Court 
must be governed by its decision in the Olm- 
stead case of a dozen years ago, when State 
officers tapped a telephone wire to listen to a 
criminal conversation, and the Supreme 
Court said it was all right It is all wrong 
now, since the passage of the Federal Com- 
munications Act of 1934. But. said Justice 
Roberts, in effect, the conversation overheard 
by the Federal agents in the Goldman matter 
was not a “wire communication,” but words 
spoken in a room in the presence of another 
“What is protected is the message itself 
throughout the course of its transmission by 
the instrumentality or agency of transmis- 


sion.” Or, as the Commentator interprets it, 
the voice set up waves of sound, in part 
caught by the telephone transmitter, in part 


by the detectaphone’ What was caught by 
the telephone the Federal agents had no right 
to hear, but they were privileged to hear and 
use what they obtained by means of the 
detectaphone 
JUSTICE MURPHY DISSENTS 

Chief Justice Stone and Justice Frank- 
furter said that if the majority had been 
willing to o.errule the Olmstead case, they 
would have been happy to join it. As it was, 
they agreed with the dissenting views in that 
case 

But that did not satisfy Justice Frank 
Murphy. He wrote a dissenting argument, 
and it’s a dandy 

“There was no physical entry in this case,” 
he wrote. “But the search of one’s home or 
office no longer requires physical entry. for 
science has brought forth far more effective 
devices for the invasion of a person’s privacy 
than the direct and obvious methods of 
oppression which were detested by our fore- 
bears and which inspired the fourth amend- 
ment.” (That’s the one against searches 
and seizures without warrant.) “Surely the 
spirit motivating the framers of the amend- 
ment would abhor these new devices no less.” 

As for the decision in the Olmstead case, 
for his part, said Justice Murphy, he thought 
it wrong. “It is strange doctrine which keeps 
inviolate the most mundane observations 
entrusted to the permanence of paper but 
allows the revelation of thoughts uttered 
within the sanctity of private quarters, 
thoughts perhaps too intimate to be set down 
even in a secret diary, or indeed, utterances 
about which the common law drew the cloak 
of privilege—the confidential revela- 
tions between husband and wife, client and 
lawyer, patient and physician, and penitent 
and spiritual adviser.” 


most 


A DEFENSE OF FREEDOM 


Justice Murphy continued: 

“The circumstance that petitioners were 
obviously guilty of gross fraud is immaterial 
* * * Rights intended to protect all must 
be extended to all, lest they so fall into 
desuetude in the course of denying them to 


the worst of men as to afford no aid to the 
best of men in time of need The benefits 
that accrue from this and other articles of 


the Bill of Rights are characteristic of demo- 
cratic rule They are among the amenities 
that distinguish a free society from one in 
which the rights and comforts of the indi- 
vidual are wholly subordinated to the in- 
terests of the state. * * * At a time 
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when the Nation is called upon to give freel; 
of life and treasure to defend and presery: 
the institutions of democracy and freedon 
we should not permit any of. the essentia 
of freedom to lose vitality through leg 
interpretations that are restrictive and inade- 
quate for the period in which we live.” 

Mr. Justice Murphy, the Commentator i 
proud to know you 

JUSTICE MURPHY’S RECORD 

Justice Murphy has been achieving a con- 
siderable reputation as a dissenter. Th 
Commentator has been to some pains to col- 
lect statistics of the present terms of th: 
Supreme Court, from its beginning last Octo- 
ber to the opinions of May 4, and this is wh 
he finds: 

The Court has delivered 122 opinions, fro: 


42 of which one or more Justices have di 
sented. Judge Douglas has dissented 19 
times; Chief Justice Stone, 17; Justice Black 


15; Justice Murphy, 13; Justice Roberts, 12 
Justice Frankfurter, 12; Justice Reed, 10; Jus- 
tice Byrnes, 9; Justice Jackson, 7 Justi 
Roberts was absent for some time; had hi 
been present, he would doubtless have di 
sented more often Justice Jackson failed t 
participate in a number of decisions, becau 
of his previous connection with the cases ; 
Attorney General 

The average number of dissents was 12 
per man; and Justice Murphy was just aboy 
that average So he can scarcely be entitle 
to be called the great dissenter. 

LIBERALS AND CONSERVATIVES 

But look with whom Justice Murphy i 
associating in his dissents 

He has agreed 10 times with Justice Doug- 
las; 8 times with Justice Black; 4 times with 
Chief Justice Stone; 3 times each with Jus- 
tices Frankfurter, Reed, and Byrnes; and not 
at all with Justices Roberts and Jackson. He¢ 
has sided with Justices Douglas and Black in 
more than half their dissents. These 3 men 
may be considered the leading liberals on thi 
Supreme bench On the other hand, he has 
stood with the conservative Chief Justice only 
4 times out of 17. and with the still more 
conservative Justice Roberts not at all 

The latest appointee to the Court, Justice 
Jackson, has scarcely had an opportunity to 
define himself. If he has stood as a dis- 
sentient three times with Justice Roberts, he 
has also stood three times with Justice Doug- 
las. Twice he has agreed with Justic« 
Frankfurter, Black, Reed, and Bryneés; once 
with the Chief Justice; never with Justic: 
Murphy 

But what a change has come over the body 
since President Roosevelt lost his battle t 
purge it by law. Only a few years ago, Justic« 
Frankfurter was regarded as a radical; toda) 
he seems almost a conservative. He was with 
the Chief Justice in 9 of his 17 dissents, and 
never with Justices Douglas or Black The 
law is what the Court says it is; but the Court 
is what the President says it ought to be, if 
he is long enough in office to change its com- 
plexion. 





Lt. Gen. Joseph W. Stilwell 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES 0. ANDREWS 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 11, 1942 
Mr. ANDREWS. Mtr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appenaix of the Recorp an article 


appearing in the Washington Post of 
March 29, 1942, having reference to the 


-~ 











distinguished and valiant service being 
rendered by Lt. Gen. Joseph W. Stilwell, 
Chief of Staff in the China war theater 
under Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, 
and commander of United States forces 
in China, India, and Burma. Yesterday, 
under General Stilwell’s leadership, the 
Japanese Army on the Burma Road were 
trapped and defeated. 

General Stilwell happens to be one of 
Florida’s most distinguished generals 
serving abroad. His home is in Palatka, 
Fla., and it is my desire that this article 
be printed in the Recorp in order that it 
may be indelibly preserved in the history 
of our Nation in this great struggle. 

There being no- objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

LIKE CHINESE, GENERAL STILWELI 
HITTING ENEMY FIRST 
(By Daniel De Luce) 

MANDALAY, March 28.—A man of 59 who can 
keep on the jump 24 hours a day, outmarch 
a tough Chinese war lord, and turn an old- 
fashionec English cussword into the ancient 
tongue of the flowery kingdom without bat- 
ting an eyelash is somebody to conjure with 
even in this strange land. 

When you add these attributes to an ag- 
gressive spirit, a sharp decisive mind, and a 
talent for soldiering in theory as well as in 
fact you begin to get a glimmering idea of 
Lt. Gen. Joseph W. Stilwell, chief of staff in 
the China war theater under Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek, and commander of United 
States forces in China, India, and Burma. 

They’ve spoken of him already in this part 
of the world as one whom future historians 
may class with the American general, Freder- 
ick Townsend Ward, and the, British general, 
Charles George Gordon, who helped the 
Chinese Emperor crush the Taipang rebellion, 
China’s greatest civil war, between 1859 and 
1864. 

But Stilwell, a West Point graduate, is the 
kind of man who would snort at such com- 
parisons and turn his mind to the job at 
hand. 

Stilwell, born March 19, 1883, in Palatka, 
Fla., is a man who hates hemming and haw- 
ing when a situation is understood and a de- 
cision to be made. He doesn’t waste words 
and he appears to have no illusions about the 
size of the job ahead. 

“A hell of a tough spot,” was his summa- 
tion of the war in Burma when he and his 
staff arrived in February 

“Uncle Joe,” as his men call him, rarely 
makes speeches, but his farewell to the Sev- 
enth Division when he left has already become 
a United States Army classic. After thanking 
briefly and sincerely the men for their loyalty 
and devotion to duty, he added, apropos of 
his own advancement 

“The higher a monkey climbs on a pole the 
more you can see of his backside.” 

From 1920 to 1923 he was in China as 4 
Chinese-language student. 

He returned to China in 1926 for a short 
stay, and after further duty in the United 
States, was detailed in the summer of 1932 
as military attaché at the American Em- 
bassy at Peiping, serving there until 1939 

He became a brigadier general that year 
when he was assigned to command the Third 
Infantry Brigade at Fort Sam Houston, Tex 
Later he was pron oted to major general and 
given the job of whipping drafted men into 
fighting shape at Fort Ord, Calif. His pro- 
motion to lieutenant general came when he 
was at Cairo, Egypt, en route to China 

The Chinese welcomed him, of courss He 
had long championed united resistance to 


BELIEVES IN 


Japanese aggression and Chiang Kai-shek 
was his friend. Moreover, he was one of the 
few foreign generals the Chinese leader would 
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be expected to entrust with the lives of his 
veteran fighters. 

Chinese generals who knew him only by 
reputation liked him from the start. On 
trips to the front he outwalked most of them. 
They looked with admiration on his stubby 
figure with the legs of an Arizona cow- 
puncher, his eagle nose and close-cropped 
black hair shot with gray. They liked his 
disinclination to take it easy. His energy 
was something to marvel at. 

His headquarters group include United 
States officers who speak Chinese and men 
who are specialists in aviation, artillery, and 
mechanized equipment. 

He favors hitting at the enemy before he 
can hit back, and he has been known for a 
long time to relish the chance of leading the 
Chinese troops with whose fighting qualities 
he is so intimately acquainted. 





Tribute to Governor Lehman, of New 


York 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 11, 1942 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I ask per- 
mission to have printed in the Rrecorp 
an editorial from the New York Daiiy 
Mirror in the form of a tribute to the 
Governor of the Empire State, the Hon- 
orable Herbert H. Lehman. 

There being no Objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

HERBERT H. LEHMAN A “BEST AMERICAN’ 

Forthrightly, Gov. Herbert Lehman, Chief 
Executive of this State for.10 yéars, has told 
the people of New York that he will not seek 
a fifth term 

“I shall not be a candidate for reelection. 
If nominated, I will not accept the nomina- 
tion. When my duties as Governor are over, 
I expect to devote all my time and energy 
exclusively to the war effort.” 

We are not here concerned with the po- 
litical repercussions of Governor Lehman’s 
decision 

Our chief concern is that the people of 
New York shall be properly appreciative of 
what this man has done for the Empire 
State: 

His chief contribution to State govern- 
ment has been a great contribution to the 
whole American system of government. 

He has stood for integrity. 

He has been integrity 

And now, in giving up elective office, in 
order to enter more actively and specifically 
into war work, Herbert Lehman s 
patriotism in action. 

It isn’t known yet precisely what job he 
will take in Washington; it is reported that | 
may go into uniform with the rank of brig- 
general and work under Somervell in 
the service of supply. Mr. Lehman rose to 
the rank of colonel in that service 
War No. 1. 

There are 50 jobs in 


inas ft 


adier 


Washington that could 


use the special qualities that have character- 
ized Governor Lehman’s administration of 
the affairs of the State of New York 

His work with and through the State de- 
fense council—now the war coun et 
needed examples in several critical sect f 


the home front. 
As rationing and other controls dig deeper 
into the structure of everyday civilian life, as 
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Federal edicts are localized to gain the bene- 
fits of that “cooperation of a free people,” 
Governor Lehman's experience would be in- 
valuable in “commanding” this phase of 
total war. 

Governor Lehman was a great peacetime 
executive—he pulled the finances of the 
State out of the red. 

But dollars and cents are not ad 
standards by which to measure what 
done. 

At a time when minority races and ri 
ligions were being persecuted in many parts 
of the world, Herbert Lehman, by winning a 
majority of the votes of all races and color 
and creeds in four elections, demonstrate 
that the first article, the “freedom article 
of the Bill of Rights, is the vital force in the 
United States of America 

Herbert Lehman brought dignity 
spect to his office and great strength to Amer- 
ican democracy. 

His career of public service, entering now 
upon a new and patriotic phase, has already 
raised him to the ranks of “the best Amer- 
icans.” 





a 
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National Youth Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOSEPH ROSIER 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 11, 1942 


Mr. ROSIER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
appearing in the Charleston Gazette of 
March 9, 1942, explaining the services 
of the National Youth Administration. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


NATIONAL YOUTH ADMINISTRATION IN WAR 


The National Youth Administration, ons 
of the most successful Government agencies 
now gets the pruning Knife due to the de- 
mands of war. But it will continue to func- 
tion in such activities as contribute to the 
national defense and we may well expect 
to turn in an even more commendable record 

The wide success of the National Youth 
Administration stands as a monument to the 
energy and common sense of National Direc- 
tor Aubrey Williams. Had it not been for him 
it might well have been just another Gov- 
ernment agency 

The value of the National Youth Adn 
istration to the youth of this country 
past decade has been inestimable. Beside 
helping hundreds of thousands of youl 
and women to earn a liv } 
their famil it has been the f 
getting invaluable experience in mechanical 
trades as well as continuing their ed 
in schools and colleges 

Long before most of us thought it possil 
that this country would be involved 

nal administration put the N 
Youth Administration facilities to w 
paring for it. All over the country « 





the natit 





mechanical trades were established. I 
the young men gained such experie1 
they were later able to secure good 
munitions plants, doing their par 

hortage of skilled workers 

It is: gratifying that this phase of Nati ] 
Youth Administration activity wil é - 
tinued. ° Women also are now bei: 
attend the mechanical-trainiz cl S i 
are virt l assured th if my} 
will graduate oO well-paid jot munition 


piants 
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Also retained and expanded will be facili- 
ties for training in hospital-assistance work, 
clerical-assistance jobs, and sewing directly 
concerned with the clothing of our armed 
forces, 

It is regrettable that it is necessary to dis- 
continue the National Youth Administration 
school-lunch program that has been of great 
nutritional value to the poorer school chil- 
dren, but that duty must now fall upon other 
agencies that should and must see that it is 
continued ir full force. 

So the National Youth Administration will 
carry on helping directly to win the war. 
Because of its fine record we may be assured 
that when peace comes it will be again 
expanded and will continue its usefulness 
permanently. 





American Communists’ Attitude Toward 
Certain American Citizens 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BURTON K. WHEELER 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, Mey 11, 1942 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have published in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
from the May 9, 1942, issue of Editor and 
Publisher, internationally recognized 
trade publication of the newspaper in- 
dustry, which was republished in the 
Washington (D. C.) Times-Herald of 
May 11, 1942. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


When PM lashed out last week with a cam- 


paign against Col. R. R. McCormick, of the 
Chicago Tribune; Capt. J. M. Patterson, of 
the New York Daily News; and William R 


Hearst, as pro-Nazi, anti-Russian, and anti- 
British, we thought there was something 
more than met the eye behind the game. 
We have just come across a document con- 
firming that suspicion. From a May Day 
pamphlet put out by the national committee, 
Communist Party, United States of America, 
we quote: 

“On May Day the American workers will 
demand that fifth columnists like Charles E 
Coughlin be jailed; that defeatists in Con- 
gress life HAMILTON FISH and MarTIN Digs be 
removed from public office; that defeatists 
within the labor movement like John L. Lewis 








be repudiated and isolated; that the treason- 
able activity of the Norman Thomases and 
Trotskyites be stopped; that defeatist pub- 
lishers like William Randolph Hearst, Patter- 
son, and McCormick be called to account.” 
In a word, the party line now calls for the 
destruct 1, under the screen of war, of the 
men and newspapers which have given most 
bitter opposition to the American Commu- 
nist Party’s machinations in the past The 
four freedoms for which Americans are fight- 
including the rights of fr speech and 
t 3s, n 1 no more to the Communis 
their party brethren in 
I me}! boul 
I 
I I he now 
bu e Con fanati- 
Cc Their n re 1s 
th t uC te W a ! rity or 
min¢ of us n believe oment 
to be wrong it ke tl c equences 
of that dvo I t ra pub- 
li is sub- 


3 


ject to the prescribed penalties, and our 
wartime laws seem to have teeth enough 
to cope with any violation. If they have not, 
they can be amended by Congress. 

Charges have already been brought by the 
Department of Justice against Father Cough- 
lin’s Social Justice and other publications 
for alleged obstruction of the war effort. 
No action of any nature has been taken 
against Hearst, Patterson, McCormick, or 
any of their newspapers—and, writing as an 
editor, we doubt that any utterances in the 
Hearst newspapers, the New York Daily News, 
or the Chicago Tribune could be woven into 
a case against any of them. They have 
expressed their views, in strong terms, but 
they have not advocated sedition. 

Editor & Publisher has disagreed often 
and on many subjects with all of the men 
and newspapers mentioned, in peace and in 
wartime—which is our privilege in this so- 
far free country. It has been their privilege 
to disagree with us and with any others 
who favor the President's major program, 
it has been stated. If that privilege is 
revoked, under the stress of war, for any 
reason less serious than advocacy of sedition 
or treason, our battle for the four freedoms 
will become meaningless It will mark a 
long step toward a totalitarian regime. 

And we don’t need that to win the war. 
We are out to beat the forces of darkness 
and repression, we are bent on avoiding the 
ignorance and fears that cloud our enemies 


as 


in Germany, Italy, and Japan, and our 
friends in Russia. We stand for advance- 
ment of our free ideals, and not for their 


destruction at the behest of the Communist 
Party, which, in the last analysis, has 
smirched and destroyed everything that it 
has ever touched. 





Candidacy of Senator Brown 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 
OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 11, 1942 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
from the Evening News of Sault Ste. 
Marie, Mich., of Friday, May 8, 1942, 
entitled “Brown for Senator.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


BROWN FOR SENATOR 
Election news and candidate discussion is 
occupying the attention of the voters more 
every day. We have in Michigan the same 


problems as the other States, some of whose 
leaders have solved them, so far as elections 
concerned, by opposing incumbents in 
office who have made satisfactory records. 
Politics is bound to enter into considera- 
tion, but we think it would a fair solu- 
tion of the senatorial problem in Michigan 
to assure PRENTISS BROWN a reelection by not 
having an opposing candidate on the Repub. 
lican t There is not going to-be an ab- 
solute vacation playing politics, but 
wouldn’t it be good politics for Republicans 
to endorse Senator BRowN? He has made an 
unusually fine record. He stands today as 


are 


be 





Ket 


on 


one of the strong men of the United States 
Senate. He is always alert to the necessities 
of Michigan, to those of the Lower Peninsula 
as well as of the Upper Peninsula. 

The Evening News is an Independent Re- 


publican newspaper, We are Republican but 
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not so hide-bound that we cannot recognize 
merit in a Democrat. A man who has worked 
so hard as Senator Brown and with such 
sound judgment and results deserves to be 
kept in Washington, particularly during these 
times. 

The Republican Party can perform a real 
service to Michigan and the Nation by doing 
its part in retaining his services. 





Gruening, of Alaska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. GEORGE W. NORRIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 11, 1942 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
by Richard L. Neuberger from the May 
1942 issue of Common Sense, entitled 
“Gruening, of Alaska.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp 
as follows: 


GRUENING, OF ALASKA—A LIBERAL WITH SOCIAL 
Vision GoverNS OvR Most IMPORTANT 
TERRITORIAL OUTPOST 


(By Richard L. Neuberger) 


At the most critical moment in its history 
America’s biggest Territorial possession is 
ruled by the most extraordinary man ever to 
sit behind the totem-pole pillars of Govern- 
ment House in. Juneau. Because his father 
had been a famous surgeon, Ernest Gruening 
became a surgeon, too. Then one afternoon 
in 1912 he decided he was more interested in 
journalism and his country’s neighbors of 
the Western Hemisphere. He took off his 
operating gown and never put it on again. 
Today, three decades later, Gruening at 55 is 
Governor of Alaska at a time when the con- 
duct of that office may be a factor in the fate 
of us all 

As these words are written, Japanese in- 
vading forces menace Australia. Yet Aus- 
tralia is no nearer to Japan than Alaska. The 
New York Daily Mirror recently pointed out 
that had the Japanese conquest covered the 
Same distance in the North Pacifii which it 
has to the south, Alaska would be occupied 
and enemy bombers would be based within 
500 miles of Seattle. This means that Ernest 
Gruening, M. D., now has on his hands more 
lives than he could ever hope to have in an 
entire career of surgery. Alaska in this war 
will be either a causeway that carries Ameri- 
can troops to Asia or a bridge by which the 
aggressor will reach America. 

The late Gen. William Mitchell, pioneer 
advocate of air power, once remarked that 
“he who holds Alaska holds the world” And 
long before that the prophetic hunchback, 
Homer Lea, predicted, “The domination of the 
North Pacific will be determined by the pos- 
session of Alaska.” Alaska’s Aleutian Islands 
sprawl almost to the Asiatic mainland. It is 
only a short flight from the western tip of 
the Aleutians to Russian Kamchatka and t 
the Japanese naval base at Paramushiro. T 
friend and foe alike Alaska offers an island 
thoroughfare the bulk of the way across the 
world’s greatest ocean. 

This is the situation which confronts Ern- 
est Gruening. The prelude to this situation 
confronted him when he arrivea at Juneau 
near the ead of 1939 to take office Not much 
of his previous training qualified him to be 
sovereign of a wilderness outpost at an hour 
when war's first ominous signs were hanging 
on the horizon. He had been editor of the 
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Nation, and he had crusaded ior 10 years for 
a good-neighbor policy toward our posses- 
sions and sis:er republics He had fought for 
public power and social security and conser- 
vation of our forests. He had campaigned 
for the elder La Follette in 1924, and for a 
generation he had denounced newspaper sub- 
servience to big advertisers. 

Yet, what had this to do with the gravest 
peril in Alaska’s history? Siberia was just 
across the Bering Strait. If Germany con- 
quered Russia, the Nazi army would stand 
on that frozen shore. Southward the pros- 
pect was equally grim. Japan seemed bent 
on conquest. The only possible way to avoid 
war appeared to be an abandonment of China 
by the democracies, and that shameful deed 
neither the American people nor their Presi- 
dent would tolerate. Gruening looked at the 
maps on the wall of his office and saw that 
American seame nat Dutch Harbor were eat- 
ing their ham hocks and beans within 1,700 
miles of Japanese soil. If war broke out, then, 
sooner or later, in the foggy and desolate 
Aleutians the United States and Japan would 
clash 

Gruening’s performance from that time 
helped discredit the old notion that liberals 


and men of good will are all right in time 
of peace but useless when war threatens. He 
saw that everything else must be subordi- 
nated to the task of making Alaska impreg- 
nable. And he also saw that the strengthen- 
ing of Alaska’s economy was part of that im- 
pregnability. The Governor immediately be- 





gan demanding construction of a 
linking the United States with its vast Ter- 
ritorial outpost. An Alaskan engineer named 
Donald McDonald had been urging such a 
road since 1928, but officials in Washington 
had given him scant attention. Gru 
went to the Capital, pounded tables, talked 
with the President, and pestered colonels and 
generals. Within the past fortnight the 
highway has been authorized 

The Governor obtained from the War De- 
partment permission to organize the first 
National Guard in Alaska’s history and four 
companies were speedily formed in different 
settlements. Then he went before the Ter- 
ritorial legislature and asked for $600,000 to 
build four armories He argued that the Ter- 
ritory should contribute something to its own 
defense, as the Federal Government was pour- 
ing millions into Alaska for airfields, anchor- 
ages, and fortifications. To pay for the 
armories he proposed personal and corporat 
income and severance taxes on gold mining 
and fisheries. “Alaska is the most lightly 
taxed entity under the American flag,” he 


said. 


highway 


ning 


BATTLING THE INTERESTS 

Now commenced the most epic legislative 
struggle Juneau had ever witnessed. The 
gold-mining and salmon lobbies hotly opposed 
Gruening’s idea. They had a big stake in 
the status quo. When the New Deal boosted 
the price of gold from $20.67 to $35 an ounce, 
the tax contribution of Alaskan mining com- 
panies had not gone up a cent. Territorial 
taxes on mining were virtually negligible 
The Governor declared: “Every ounce of gold 
taken out of the soil of Alaska depletes the 
wealth of Alaska by that amount irrevocably, 
finally, forever. Is it not right that for every 
ounce of gold taken out of Alaska some slight 
equivalent be left for the Territory and its 
people? I think so.” 

A majority of the legislature thought so 
too, but a small minority blocked Gruening’s 
proposal by shrewd parliamentary maneuvers. 
Representative Shattuck, one of the 
nents, wired the Nome Chamber of Commerce 
and asked for confirmation of his stand. He 
was told that the chamber did not care to 
defy the “unanimous expression of the peo- 
ple of Nome” and also that “we realize with 
them the necessity and urgency of coopera- 
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tion with the Federal Government. Shall we 
be blinded by selfish interest and offer no 











sacrifice toward preparation to defend our 
homes?” Yet despite this spirit the proposal 
was defeated and the Governor went before 
the people of the Territory and named the 
legislators who had blocked it. When the 
Japs ran amok on December 7, Alaska wished 
for the armories and knew that Gruening had 
been right. 

Whether in wilderness Alaska or crowded 
New York, a good part of Ernest Gruen- 


ing’s career has been spent advocating pol- 
ahead of his time. In 1924 he wrote 
the campaign speeches in which “Fighti 
Bob” La Follette condemned Yankee imper- 
ialism and dollar diplomacy. Nearly a dec- 
ade later Gruening was called to Washington 
by an American President to help formulate 
the good-neighbor policy. In 1928, as editor 
of the Portlanc (Maine) News, Gruening as- 
sailed Sam Insull’s holding-company empire 


icles 


ng 











and predicted its collapse When it fell 
apart like a tar-paper shack, New England 
called Gruening a prophet. His book, The 
Public Pays presaged much of the New 
Deal. 

Yet despite all this, Gruening is a liberal 
and definitely not a radical. He was skepti- 
cal of the President's plan to add more mem- 


bers to the Supreme Court. He believes that 








labor has made a fundamental mistake by 
being bellicose about higher wages for de- 
fense work. He thinks that reform must be 
content with an inconspicuous place during 
the war effort. But his close friends in 
Washington are all on the liberal side—Oscar 
L. apman, Assistant Secretary the In- 





terior; Senator George W. Norris, Supreme 
Court Justice W. O. Douglas, Senator Robert 
M. La Follette, Jr., Harold Jacobs of Lowell 


Mellett’s staff. The lack of association with 
men like this is the main void in Gruening’s 
life in Alaska. 

The Governor of our loneliest land was 
born in our biggest city in 1887. Ernest's 





hing Was a Cé 


father Emil Gru lebrated eye 
and ear specialist, so Ernest went to Harvard 
Medical School. He graduated with honors 


and was assigned 
the Boston Ci But he read travel 
books instead anatomies, and on ambu- 
lance rides he watched reporters at work 
and envied them. One winter day he put 
down his scalpel and applied for a job on the 
Boston American. When he was accepted his 


to the surgical service cf 


y Hospital 
of 


career in medicine was at an end Journal- 
m was definitely his field Iwo years later 
he was managing edito1 { tk Evening 


Traveler 

Gruening resisted Boston's censorship pro- 
pensities and defended plays and books which 
were banned in the city. When the p 
retracted an accusation made against 
wealthy politician—an accusation wh 
Gruening believed to be true—the g 
editor removed his name from the mas 
head, called his staff together, and announced 


managing 


he was resigning. After a few uneasy un- 
employed weeks he became editor of the 
Boston J Gruening had always con- 





urnal 
T 


tenaed tl newspapers re more subservi- 





ent to advertisers than the advertisers actu- 
ally wanted them to be, and an episode now 
occurred which confirmed him in this con- 


tention all during his journalistic caz 
He published an account of 

] chain-grocery st 
Bostonian, the president 
? 


eer 
hold-up at 
re aiter a 


the chain 


a large 
$ 
t 


ot 


asked him over the telephone to 
story. No other paper printed the 
Gruening fully expected the chain's 





tising to be pulled out at once, but 
surprise it was continued. A few weeks later 
he was introduced to the gentleman in ques- 
tion at the North Shore Country Club. The 
chain-store president surveyed him specu- 
latively for a moment, then said: 





A1683 


“Young man, I want to congratulate you 
You are the only newspaper editor in Boston 
with any guts 
| Gruening went to New 


” 








York as m zing 
editor of the Tribune, and during the World 
War enlisted in the field artillery. In 1921 
he went with the Nation and started his long 
campaign against dollar diplomacy in Latin 
America He said our policy of exploiting 

| our neighbors would come home to roost 
|} some day with a vengeance. He fought to 
get the marines out of Nicaragua, and went 


to Mexico for nearly 2 years and wrote Mexico 


and Its Heritage. His articles also forced an 
investigation by Senator Medili McCormick 








of American military occupation of 
From 1920 until 1933 Gruening was the 
original good neighbor, insisting that we 
could not win good will of our sister 
|} republics by looting their resources at the 
point of the bayonet 
| When Franklin D. Roosevelt entered the 
White House he sent Gruening to Mor - 
video as adviser to the American delega 


to the Inter-American Conference 
good-neighbor policy became the policy of 











the United States Government A ye ater 
Gruening was appointed director of our 
newly created Division of Territor ind 
Island Possessions. In this position he helped 
support much of the good-neighbor policy 


consulting often with his good friend Hubert 
Herring. Toward the end of 1939 
dent appointed Gruening to be 
Alaska, with which he had become familiar 
as Director of Territories 

Already Gruening has taken sets from local 
Alaskan tennis champions. He h 
the lofty mountains which tower behind 
capital, and he and his wife go swimming in 
the chilly waters of the Insid 





Governor of 





























content to know about the prop ) 
| from maps and charts, he flew over p 
it and trudged along many miles of the 1 
Gruening is chunky and strong. He eats big 
} meals with lots of meat and little dessert 
| and smokes fat cigars Many years i 
| crusading editor have made him I 
| When he feared the Army wa electing 
wrong route for the Alaska Highway, he n 
| his views known to Government officials 
alternative road may be constructed 
Under this surgeon from the Atlantic 
coast, our wilderness domain in the Arc 
has experienced its biggest boom—bigger even 
| than the Klondike gold rush Eighteen 
thousand men struggled across Ch#! t P 
| in '98. Nearly that many workers have ar- 
rived from the States to erect gun ] - 
|} ments and build barracks. Until lf he 
| only military establishment in Alaska v a 


few companies of infantry facing toward the 
Yukon and not the dangerous Pacific. Today 
Alaska is dotted with Army and Navy bases 
at Dutch Harbor, Anchorage, Sitka, Fair- 
banks, Kodiak id many te 








| places. Dutch Harbor is now our closest of- 
| fensive base to Japan 
ALASKA AS A BASE 
Millions Americans demandir an 
attack on the enemy in h wn citadel 
This almost inevitably means the use of 
Alaska as the main base of operations. Sen- 
ator WALTER F. GrorcE believes that at least 
1,500 fighter planes and bombers should be 
concentrated in the Aleutians immediately 
In the New York Times Hanson Baldwin has 
pointed out that Alaska is the only reliable 
route to Siberia, where Japa i Ru 4 


soon n to blows After all, a flying 
Seattle can be flown in rela- 





ry come 
fortress built at 
tively easy hops to the Kamchatka Peninsula 








via Sitka, Kodiak, Dutch Harbor, and ka 
Isiand. And Americans now want th d 
of action. They think the old defensiv me 
has about reached its final innings 
These facts impose a special burden 
i} man who is Governor of Alaska. His sover- 




















eignty is « tial to an attack on Japan by 
t Ur t Japan realizes this 
Which e will strike the blow first? Will 
American |} rs fly westward from Dutch 
Harbor before Japanese aircraft carriers 
d ff tl Aleutians’ volcanic coast? 
Whatever } per heavy responsibility will 
rest on the people of Alaska. Their morale 
and stan will be crucial. With a limited 
owil season they must produce as many 
cro} iS possib for vast numbers of fight- 
y mé If oii for the engines of war runs 
rt, they must consent to deprivation 
s At es like Sitka and Anchorage 
att ind spirit will influence the 
r f the soldiers and sailors And in 
5 wh occurs, the Gove or of 
A ka must repr t e Yerritory to the 
peot tN h Ameri 
I t é 2 Gruening is for- 
tu t that he is associated with two able 
nd vel-headed mer ANTHONY J. DIMOND 
Delegate om Alaska, is a reassuring voice at 
Washingto1 Although he has no vote he 
made fluence felt in Con n 
unusual feat f Dele f Maj. Gen. Simon 
Bolivar Buckner, J1 is head of the Alaska 
Defense Comn Alaska’s pioneer spirit 
d wildernes st have given him the con- 
idence € é successful leadership 
uld th Japs strike at the Alaskan 
reline longer than that of con- 
é S r Buckner will have a 
chance I 1 himself a second Douglas 
Ma I Buckner'’s immediate 
| ( J L. DeWitt, at the Pre- 
id S I ( is also a military man 
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Accomplishments of W. P. A. in Defense 
Work 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BURNET R. MAYBANK 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 11, 1942 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Record an editorial from the Colum- 
bia (S. C.) Record relative to the work of 
the W. P. A. in defense work. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

The construction of the 
concrete shipways the 
Yard, from which moving 


great 
Charleston 


new double 
Navy 
a steady stream 


f vessels of war so necessary now to the 
United States, is an accomplishment of the 
Work Projects Administration. Construction 
of 790 barracks building military reser- 
vations in this State is n mall task. Yet 
that has been done by the Work Projects 

iministrati One hundred and twenty- 
five hospital wards built by the Work Projects 
Administration in this State surely are pro- 
viding vital facilities for the men in the 


armed forces 


That, however, is only a part of what the 
Work Projects Administration has done for 
the military and naval forces in South Caro- 
lina Construction of roads, of reservoirs, of 
sewer systems, levees, bridges, railroad tracks 
and trestles, thousands of tent floors, officers’ 
quarters, administration buildings, shop 
buildings, storage buildings and warehouses, 


a large hospital and the Charleston Navy Yard, 





airports, armories, seaplane bases, pumping 
ations, firing ranges, and s all of this 


10re has been done by the Work Projects 
ministratior 
With such ord of accon 


ppears to be sutffic 


und n 
a rec plishment there 
n for the absence 


lent reas 


“PY 
of the crude jokes about the Work Projects 
Administration and for the decline of adverse 
cl i from the pre and from the plat- 
f 
Administration 
rd demonstrates 


jualified to pass 
fork Pr jects Ad- 

k in aiding de- 
are the officers of the 
» Marine Corps com- 





Allen, of the 





the 
n defense |! been expeditiously and 
effectively handled, and I trust the Work 


tinue to 


nportance to 


serve national defense in South Carolina as 
during t present war as did 

re building up 
itbreak of 


| 
| 
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Maj. Charles G. Gableman, Corps of Engi- 
neers, United States Army, area engineer, 
Lexington County Airport: 

“It gives me great pleasure to state, without 
reservation, that the work has been done in 
an efficient, rapid, and workmanlike manner 
and equal in many respects to work done for 
us under contract.” 

Brig. Gen. E. P. Moses, commanding Parris 
Island marine barracks: 

“I want to take this opportunity to thank 
you for the help you have given us during 
the period since war was declared. We feel 
that the Work Projects Administration should 
be complimented on this splendid work.” 

And there are many others 

It appears that the Work Projects Admin- 
istration in South Carolina has made cut an 
excellent case for itself, by putting everything 
else aside for the war. And when government 
as a whole follows suit, a long step toward 
eventual victory will have been taken. 


Where Did You Get the Money? 





REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT F. RICH 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 11, 1942 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, during the 
past 8 years I have asked time after time, 
Where are you going to get the money? 
The agricultural program is an example 
of the lack of judgment that is used in 
spending public funds. The latest report 
from the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration for 1940 shows the number 
of farms receiving large payments for not 
growing cotton. 

Before the war came along we had 
lost the world’s cotton market because of 
the Bankhead cotton bill, and we have 
seen other countries start up in the cot- 
ton business because they knew we were 
following an uneconomic scheme by the 
New Deal in the United States. 

Just think of it, paying many of these 
large landowners of the South these 
large checks of $10,000 to $15,000 or more 
in a year for not growing cotton. These 
payments may not be as large now as they 
were in 1940, but it just shows how easily 
it has been for these big-plan economy 
boys to waste the money for the future 
generations to repay. 

I noted in the press several days ago 
that they even want another $200,000,000 
to increase agricultural production 
through the Farm Security. Here we 
are spending seven or eight hundred mil- 
lion dollars a year to control production 
and then we are spending just as much 
to increase production. I herewith give 
the 1940 comparison of farm data of 
Pennsylvania and Mississippi. Also the 
amount each State’s farmers received 
over $1,000, and it makes me sick when I 
see Mississippi draining our National 
Treasury for their farmers and Pennsyl- 


vania gets little. Is it necessary? Our 
State pays many, many times more taxes 


than theirs. Where is the justice in it? 
It is not just; it is not honest. Let the 
Agriculture Department treat all sections 
of the country alike. Let the Congress 
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make just laws. I say to you this farm 
subsidy is a racket. Let us change things. 
I could make other comparisons; this 
should convince you and the American 
public. You cannot win the war and keep 
this up. 
Comparison for 1940 from Agriculture 
Department figures 


Pennsylvania 
Total cash income from 
farm marketing._......-. $275, 820, 000 
Government payments-_... 6, 679, 000 





Total income, including 
Government payments_ 
Percent farm income from 
Federal subsidy__-.....-- 2 


282, 499, 000 


Payments to payees who received $ 


Mississippi: 


Total cash income from 


Total income, including 
Government payments_ 
Percent farm income from 
Federal subsidy_...._.-.. 


139 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Total number of farms, 1940_-. 
Total value of farms, 1940___-- 
Total ok ego ae conservation 


parity-payment program 





Agricul- 
| tural con 





$106, 358, 000 
32, 681, 000 


039, 000 


23 


169, 027 
199, 795 


425,179 
$32. 09 


$1,000 or more under the 1940 agricultural conservation and 


Payee’s name and address | servation ee , Total 
| and parity | — 
} payment | 
sitet diab lillian ab hieicithis atic teint tidiigat ai aeapinniliemitl 
Baker Co., J NN on a Nas ne ly ee phe «ae $732. 06 | $341.14 | $1,073. 20 
Fidelity M niual’ Life Insurance Co. PURO, SD... cnctihesasadbensddente 776.02} 2,074.17 7, 850. 19 
Frey, Charles, Route No. 1, North Girard, Nk a ¢ a a 2 1, 136. 43 119. 88 1, 256.3 
Fulmer, T. H., Nazareth Pa. Sc Ded ilie sn AG ae I 1, 506. 03 1, 506. 03 
pT ere eS ae 925. 14 408. 84 1, 333. 98 
King Farm Co., Rural Delivery, Morrisville, Pa.........................-...-- 4, 536.08 | 4, 536. 08 
og OF 7, re ee ae eee | 1,181.31 | 01, 87 1, 483. 18 
a a nn eo  eseitunbacreeoneans | 1, 222-16 | 618. 72 1, 840. 88 
Ontelaunec Orchards, Inc., West Lees sport, P i ae 1, 516. 73 1, 516. 73 
Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. » Sei NN: MR aes alia as inig oinsartaal elchina> aes alte aim 7, 840. 38 6, 831. 90 | 14, 672. 28 
Provident Mutual Life Insuranc iy ee R, 654. 29 | 3, 765. 51 | 12, 419. 80 
Schoeneck Farms, Inc., Nazareth, Pa’ Sendai enehiediadhaetadad TIENT, Rdachsidinautaae 2, 024. 47 
Sill, Lynn, route 3, Corry, Pa. Ce ce a ca lh a rd i ese * AL) eee aa 1, 742. 71 
Skyhigh Seed Potato Farms, Ltd., Coudersport, Pa......................-..-- TR ati an cs 1, 680. 42 
Starkey Farms Co., rural delivery, Morrisville, Pa.......................-.-...- 3, 202. 88 |_. 3, 202. 88 
rr ke oe ne aeseunanbinaweandcdecbakees §, 743. 94 404. 60 6, 148. 54 
Ey ene Grind Ue ONES IIs ohh kn cuncoccncesdbocdccahecsududesotoeweucs R24 8.18 1, 182. 53 
re) eer Sn I os oe cena dlinstinadadaebesaveneaunn 1, 102. 71 |} ”). 70 1, 393. 41 
Whitenight, M. P., Bloomsburg, Pa........ SN a re 1, 047. 86 238. 1, 286. 46 
a a | 2, 395. 97 15, 754. 11 68. 150. 08 
MISSISSIPPI | Payee’s name and address Amount 
Total number of farms_-_-__--- 291,092 | Aden, W. M., Valley Park, Miss... $2, 231. 85 
Total value of farms, 1940... $474, 986,062 | Aderholdt, C. C., Route 1, Clarks- 
Total agricultural conserva- | dale, Miss__-_~_- “== ===- ----- 12,003.35 

tion and parity subsidies... $30, 973, 000 Aderholdt, M. B., Shelby, Miss... 2, 496. 39 
Average subsidy per farm _-_-_-. $106.40 | Ainsworth, Bob, Glen Allan, Miss_ 1, 263. 47 
Total number of payees receiv- | Aldrich Bros. Michigan City, 

2 ; | PQ 

ing subsidy payments over Miss _ = Seba cane. 2: 020562 

$1000. 55 2,095 | Aldridge, C. H., , Doddsville, Miss- . ‘$066.26 
Total amount of subsidy pay- | Aldridge, H., Winona, Miss..._.-.. 1,457.62 

ments of over $1,000 each__ $6, 218,170.42 | Aldridge, Minter Y., Greenwood, 
Average subsidy payment of BR. ons sae 2, 040. 63 
weet 03 O68. 2-8 ee $2, 968. 10 Alexander, A. N., 231 Main Stre set, 

This shows that 2,095 farms average nearly Greenville, Miss__-_._--_- -- 42,717.74 
$3,000 per farm subsidy and the average Alexander, H. H., peter Miss_ jai 2, 902.89 
payment in the entire State is only $106.40 Alexander, H. L., Bentonia, Miss 1, 340. 58 
per farm. Alexander, H. S., Greenville, Miss_ 1, 003. 78 
Payments to payees who received $1,000 or Alexander, J. L., Holly Ridge, Miss_ 2, 408. 76 

more under the 1940 agricultural-conserva- Alexander, K. D., Hollandale, Miss_ 2, 846. 71 

tion and parity-payment programs Alexander, M. D., Belzoni, Miss... 2, 304. 68 

2 c jer £ iss 745 5 
Payee's name and address Amount ae ee onsen 1, 743. 65 
Abbay & Leatherman, Robinson- a a Sinn ae eee 430. 3: 

CG IN cnc enn eB ee ge gg geen > Se 
Abbey, R. L., Tunica, Miss iphaaiiith ta atin 5, 201. 02 Alford, N. B., Rolling Fork, Miss. = 2, 818. 29 
Abbey. T. B.. Webb. Miss... 1. 297.50 Allen, C. M., Jr., Lyon, Miss ae 1, 830. 83 
Abbey, T B. Jr., Webb, Miss___-. 1. 768.11 a Mrs. Frances S., Belzoni, ae 
Abdo, Gabe N., Leland, Miss_.___- 1, 302. 11 ae - Rae Soy 1, 249. 40 
Aberdeen Plantation, Aberdeen, Allen, H. T., and Powell, eC 

i EPO ee 1. 144.31 Lyon, Miss Aitiaall ctl lotird thik 3, 698. 32 
Abroms. A.. ‘Dermott, ee 2 290.06 Allen, J. C., Moorhead, Miss a 7,081. 83 
Acree, C. H., Jr, Alligator, Miss. 3, 536.38 | Allen, John F., Goodman, Miss 2, 487.70 
Adams, Allan B., Route 2, Box Allen, John S., Lambert, Miss —" 2, 981. 50 

45B. Clarksdale, Miss......___- 8. 155.39 Allen, J. P., Isola, Miss_- Saal 1, 967. 26 
Adams, A. C., Belden, Miss__..... 1,072.08 | Allen, L. B., Port Gibson, Miss 1,349. 51 
Adams, Evie L., Clarksdale, Miss... 5,310.28 | Allen, LeRoy B., Leland, Miss... 4, 591.15 
Adams, J. D., Hollandale, Miss... 1,327.44 | Allen, Mary E., Route 3, Clarks- , 
Adams, J. E., Boyle, Miss_..__- 1, 610. 71 ville, Miss -------- 1,611.19 
Adams, R. E., Route 2, Box 45B, | Allen, R. J., Indianola, Miss : 3, 333. 59 

Clarksdale, Miss... __-~-- aint 1, 243. 43 Allen, T. H. (estate of), Lambert, 

Adelson, H., Merigold, Miss sa 1,190. 71 Pg cece cnenw cain ae ---- 3, 207. 63 
Aden, Mamie L., Valley Park, Miss_ 1,429.17 | Allen, W H., Cc I :rksdale Miss_-_-_. 1, 524. 34 
Aden, Mrs. Maude M., Valley Park, Allison, H. L., Box 213, Sun Flower, 

Ti sent acs iah qin manvaaineives Gidanonns 1,032.36 | EE tne tntisb gail She Sabine 1,031. 85 


Payee’s name and address 
Allisc ym, L. A., Route 2, Belzoni, 
Allison, Lacy, Tipo, Miss_- aera 
Alridge, J. A » Leland Mis 
Alridge, J. H., 


Alridge, R. N., Estill, Miss__ a 
Alston, J. D., Route 2, Box 153, 

Greenville, Miss_._.___ on 
Ames, J. F., Prairie Point, Miss___ 


Anderson, B. J., Anguilla, Miss_. 
Anderson, C. E., Charleston, Miss_ 
Anderson, D. B., Pontotoc, Mis 


Anderson, Edward H., Lambert, 
SE ii scsch peso Sevecccethencip Nahai aes i 
Anderson, E. L., Clarksdale, Miss_ 
Anderson, Mrs. Frances T., Bel- 
Ue WRI gs eae ise noiescs eae 
Anderson, H. C., Hernando, Miss_ 


Anderson, J. B., Route 2, Lambert, 
RS Se ee 

Anderson, J. W. and C. L., Shaw, 
RR Sivek ee wel 

Anderson, John W.., Ro ute 1, Pick- 
ee es atk cake cote . 


Anderson, Mrs. Lucy P., Inver né 
| a 


Anderson, , Shuqualak, “Mi: sS_ 
Anderson, ene L., Inverness, 

(SDS 1s ee 
Anderson, W. C., Fitler, a 
Anderson, W. S., Hernando, Miss_ 
Angelo & Williams, Edwards, 

\ 0 ee ae 
Archer, A. B., Cruger, Miss_..-.-.. 


Archula Plantation 


Armstrong, George W., Natchez 





NE ea cians les tgstaenred os = 
Armstrong, John J., Clevelan d, 
iG a te ne 
Arnold, J. R., Shelby, Miss__...--. 
Arnold, M. H., Sessums, Miss_-.-.- 
Arnold, S. A., Maud, Miss 
Ashton Planting Co., Clarksdale, 
on cates oo = 
Atkinson, Asa B., Shaw, Miss 
Atkinson, Buford, Valley, Miss_-_. 
Atterbury, W. D., Estill, Miss 
Austin, W. H., Lake Cormorant, 
NE ete dteer oom eects 7 
Avent, Eloise B., "Minter City, 
Pr. caer ncaeene ped wediaaitaia: 
Aylward, P. J., Pace, — 
Azwell, S. P., Belzoni, Miss- site 
Baggett, E. M., Rolling Fork, Miss- 
Baggett, G. M., Rolling ~e Miss. 
Bagwell, Carl, Cleveland, Miss . 
Bailey, C. T., Route 3, Lexington, 
MN a steno ae Sates 
Bailey, J. W.., Lambe rt, , Miss si 
Baird, Mrs. Ellie T., Baird, Miss-_ 
Baird, George E., Inverness, Miss-_. 
Baird, M. L., Baird, Miss a 
Baker & Evans, Lambert, Miss__-- 
Balkin, Sam, Schlater, Miss i 
Ballentine, G. W., Sardis, Miss_- 
Baltzer, C. F. and J. S. Mac 
Pareer, Dats kn 5 
Baltzer Planting Co Balizer 
I sears tiackenenee . ae 
Banks & Co., Hernan \do Mi Re ceous 
Bankston, P. C , Edward , Miss 
Bankston, W. L., Tunica, Miss 
Barksdale, Mrs K. Elizahe 
I, IO cence cinta eannel ‘ 
Barksdale & Grittman, Drew 
a a leak ata 
Barksdale, Estate of J. D., C 
Springs, Miss_- x 
Barksdale, L. J., Rou 1,M 
Miss ae 
Barks ‘dale W. R., Route 1, Coa- 
homa, Miss - 
Barleen, Ira, Leland ss wa 
Barnard, C. B., Anguilla, Miss.__- 
Barnard, Henry, Anguilla, Miss 
Barnett, Mrs. Elma G., Inc 
Miss _..-_- ; 
Barnette, J. E., Ber , Miss ji 
Barr, M. S., Isola ’ Mis aa 


Money, Miss. 


A1685 


Amou 
$1, 996 


263 


, 040 
6, S77 





021 


— i 


6, 766 


548 
1,391 
5. 469 


+,995 
4, 036 


5. 106 
4,116 
1.990 


8 291 


 -~J] DO  - 


1 
1 
4, 521. 
7 


, 064. 2 


nt 
27 
58 
69 


44 
89 
82 


37 
04 


91 


49 
80 
68 
29 


08 


60 
55 
69 
02 


6.06 


88 


40 








A l 6580 


$1, 


B 

E 

Barrett, S. H., Belzoni, Miss pe 8, 
B ! Yaz Miss_. 3 
B 


S ee 
ry 


Y 3 

Bat D Con M ss 1 
f Vi E O x 

WA Lo ] 


yw oO 
= 
Td 
, & 
A 
> & 
, @ 
Noe 


to 


B n, P.G., Indianola. Mis a 2 
Batson, R., Hillsdale, Miss... ~~ 1 
Be R.N., Beulah, Miss nS 3 
B 1, A. H., Swiftown, Miss_-_. 1 
Bex Cc. I haw, Miss ae 1 
Beeve G. C., Cleveland, Miss__- 1 
Be M B W., Greenvill 

Miss a 3 
Beli, F Lambert, Miss as i 
Bell, The 4 } Miss 1 


e 
ce 


9 
Bennett, T. A.. Vaughan, Miss_-__. 1 
B L.D,d Anguilla, Miss_. 4 
Benton, J. B., Valley Park, Miss___ 1 


Franklin E Mendenhall, 


Berry, G. G Route 2, Box 64 


Ls 
~ 
_ 


Jas W., Route 2, Box 61 A, 





Be E. I Route 3, Clarks- 

dale Miss - ‘ 2 
Berryhill, P. L., Dublin, Miss = 1 
Bettis, Mr Lula J., Tchula, Miss. 4 
Bi tt, H. S.. Drew, Miss . 1 
I ( rurp. C Spring Hill 


~ 
> 72 
— 
, 
= 
ry 
i) 
~ 
bo 


E ige J Lake C mo- 

M - 1 
B D. V I N d,M a 3 
I G.R.,S e, Mi ‘a 4+ 
I Mrs. G A., H dale 


B R. I ( e, Miss_. ] 

B} I ( d, Mi ) 

B I 7reenw d, h ) 

B A ( ( Miss an 
A. W.,E& I wel 


B B. K., I M ae 
I M I May, Clarksdale 
E a, =. B..¥ Mis hacia, Sa 
I N. ( Arcola, Mi a 
Homestead Corpor I 
11, C eland, Miss 1 
I o. 2a is wnins ecedmeniniete 3 
B [ee i d, Miss - , 
B M Mattie B., Lyon, Miss- os 
B B. ¢ Box 982, Clarksdale 
Bor I M d, M pa 1 
B y.H., D n, Miss l 
Bos I I M . 1 
B C M J Box 636, 
¢ r M = i 
I Ss S¢ s } unc 
1940 I I I 


670 


, 463 
, 574 


314 


886 


062 
032 


rount 


65 
09 
55 
95 


‘e 


67 
84 


110. 76 


, 858.3 


006 
045 
190 


en 


2 


230 


, 826 


607 


168 


‘ 5 5 1 


450 


476 
640 
113 


093 
254 
551 
292 


067 


008 


704. 7 


Via 


198 


2, 068 


1, 853. 37 


93 


60 


625. 24 
283. 87 
140.12 
786.95 
168. 27 
033.95 


76 
84 
51 


32 


470.97 
, 603. 93 
407. 57 
998. 78 
197. 66 
220.98 


97 


36 


e and address 
Leland, Mi . 
Inverness, 


Payee’s nan 
Bourbon Pl; 
George W., 


ntation 
Bowles, 
Miss 


Bowles, W. E., Inverness, Mi * 
Box, C. B., estate of, Midnight, 
Boyce, H. D., Glendora, Miss_---. 
Boyd, D. W., Greenwood, Miss... 


Boyd, J. M., Rome, Miss omens 
Boyd & Jones, Tchula, Miss... __.. 
Boyd, Lola M., Farrell, Miss___-_- 
Boyd, R. B., Route 2, Cleveland, 
J. A,, Catchings, Mi a 
O. L., Catchings, Mis e 
i, Robert M., McIntosh, Ala- 
\ W. R., Mayersville, Miss_- 
Boyles, E. G., Ruleville, Miss ~ 
Bradbury, W. C., Moorhead 
Bradford, J. W., Itta Bena, Miss_. 
Bradford, Mattie L., Itta ¥ 

Miss nak - 
Bradley, J. l., Inverness, Mis: 
Bradley, S. B., Inverness 
Bradshaw, Charles H., Clayton, 

Miss ‘ nab — 
Brahan, R. R., Lula, Miss_.------ 
Brahan, Robert, Lula, Miss-_- 
Brahan, T. River, Lulu, Miss ii 
Brame, Lex, Shaw, Miss fou 
Bramlet, J. E., Clarksdale, Miss___- 
Brand, J. T., Prairie, Miss alii 
Branton, Carrie B., Leland, Miss_-_- 
Branton, J. E., Leland, Miss — 
Branton, Minnie R., Leland, Miss_- 
Branton, Plantation, Route 1, 

Greenville, BFis6. ... 21 ccccnnnns 
Branton, S. A., Pettit, Miss 
Brasell, L. C., Batesville, Miss : 
Bremmer Land, Inc Merigold, 

Miss . reir : cats 
Brettell, C. H., Shelby, Miss omits 





— 
Bridges, J. C., Winterville, Miss___. 
Bridges, John T., Belzoni, Mis ile 
3ridgeforth Brcs., Nesbitt, Mi es 
7 


Bridgeforth, D. B., Rout« Nes- 
bitt, Miss i 
Bridgeforth, D. W., Nesbitt, Miss_- 
3ridgeforth, R. M., Pickens, M 
Bridgeforth, R. R., Nesbitt, Mi pe 
Brister, Mrs. Ada T., Teary, Miss_-- 
Britt, Mrs. Alice B., Route 1, 
Indianola, Miss ais 
Brock, H. L., Lexington, Miss es 
Brooks Plantations, J. C., Route 1, 
Shelby, Mis 
Brooks, P. H. & C Inc Drev 
Miss - 
Brook 
Duncan, 
3roome, F. C., Crenshaw Sea 
Brown & Co., Leland, Miss 
Brown, Earn Lockhart, Mi ; 
Brown, Edgar, Estate of, Cleveland 
Miss « - 
Brown, Edgar A., Pace 
Brown, G. C., Jo! tow 
Brown, G. M., Route 4 


Thad A Route ] B-60 
Miss $ 


E 
x 


est 


Brown, J. A., 
Brown, J. B., & Son, 


Webb 


Brown, J. U., Jonestown, Mis 
Brown, Margaret B., Drew, Miss 
3rov May Harvey, Yaz ( 


Brown, W. H 
n, W. P., Drew, Mis aia 
W. P., Jr., Drew, Mi . 
wning, W. IL Robinsonville, 
+, R. G., Hill House, M 


Otis F., Route 2, Charles- 


Amount 
$4, 261.99 
4,852.33 
1, 487. 41 
17, 795. 03 
2, 337. 09 
1, 125. 23 
2, 538. 71 
1, 225. 05 
2, 575.37 
2, 721. 28 
3, 737.32 
1, 073. 34 
2, 7€9. 51 
3, 632. 69 
3, 460. 24 
1, 145. 04 
3, 787.48 
6,611. 24 
3, 270. 91 
2, 302. 21 
2, 793. 81 
1,111. 82 
1, 825. 28 
1, 864. 02 
1,212.91 
5, 201. 35 
1, 498. 59 
2,180 88 
2, 238.18 
2,271.77 
3, 616. 96 
1, 852. 20 
1,121.05 


6, 691. 33 
8, 490.35 
4, 055. 48 
9,313.85 
2, 085. 44 
3, 620. 22 
1, 848. 73 
2, 408. 72 
2,353. 84 
1, 245. 77 


— i pe 


, 743 


591 


506 


466 


388. 52 
908. ¢ 


296. < 


124 


266 


, 636 


, 138 


8, 224 


140. 5% 
406. § 


066 


048. 2 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Pay e and address A? 


Payee’s name and address 
Bryant, H. R., Edwards, Miss__... 
Buchanan, E. C., Sidon, Miss 
Buck Island Plantation, 
PO Gteen, GENE. wtiiciuticeeauen an 
Buckels, M. D., Benoit, Miss__.._. 
Bufkin, E. J., Beulah, Miss__._--- 
Buford, C. L., Edwards, Miss____ 
Buford & Co., T. C., Glendora, 
Miss < 
Bunch, J. O., Clara, Miss......... 
Bunnell, H.D., and C. L. Fondren, 
603 Mississippi Avenue, Clarks- 
dale, Miss ata nae oe 
Burbridge, Albert M., Alligator, 
Miss — : 
Burgin Bros., Mayhe~ 
Burgin, Mr 
ville, Miss 
Burkhalter, P, J 
Miss oie 
Burks, Mrs. Charles, Yazoo City, 
Miss - ‘i 
Burnett, J. E 
Burnett, i 
Miss potas onan 
Burnett & Wofford, Drew, Miss__. 
Burnett, Z. F., Rena Lara, Miss__. 
Burns, Martin, Hill House, Miss_. 
Burroughs, Mrs. Maye D., Hush 
PUNO, : RENO ou moss ee eects 
Busby, Cal, Pace, Miss__......... 
Bush, J. M., Learned, Miss__...-- 
Bush, R. R., Learned, Miss_.___-_~ 
Butler, G. W., Jonestown, Miss 
3utler, George W 
Butler, R. A. & 
Miss . cats i a ell 
Byrnes, Mrs. Annie Sue, Estate of, 
Winterville, Miss_-__- el ti 
Caffey, Horace, and Curtis Taylor, 
Route 1, Lambert, Miss.______- 
Calcote, F. F., Route 1, Monticello, 
Miss 
Calcote, 
Miss __ 
Caldwell 
City, Mis ‘ 
Callicott, C. M 
Callis, W. W., Wyatte, Miss______- 
Campbell, B. H., Indianola, Miss_. 
Campbell, C. G., Thornton, Miss_. 
Campbell, J. L., Inverness, Miss_. 
Campbell, W. G., Midnight, Miss. 
Canal Bank & Trust Co. (in liqui- 


Robin- 


Mi: s. -<3 
Pauline V., Dodds- 


Bobo, Miss__-- " 
Thomas C., Hollandale, 


Alligator, Miss_ 
Son, Alligator, 


Lee, Route 1, Beulah, 


Plantations Morgan 





dation), Garner W. Green, re- 
ceiver, Leland, Miss ° aie 
Cannada, H. A., Edwards, Miss... 


Canon, Willie N.., 
Caperton, J. W., 
Carlisle, Allen, 


Maud, Miss_-_.. 
Tunica, Miss_..- 
Fitler, Miss...... 
Carnes, E. H., Shelby, Miss... __- 
Carnes, H. I Shelby, Mis weGatenes 
Carnine, A. G., Bloomington, Il- 
Carpenter, B. R., Cleveland, Miss. 
Carpenter & Craft, Rolling Fork, 
Mis ; ; % 
Carpenter, D. M., Lake 
ant, M a 
Carpenter, H. G., Rolling 
Miss -_-_- . 
Carpenter, Ira, Russum 
Carpenter, Irby W., Route 


Cormor- 


cow, Tenn ; ie 
Carr, O. C., Clarksdale, Mis . 
Carr, Wm. C., Route 1, Box i84, 


Coahoma 
Carraway Planting C 
City, Miss 
Carter, B. T., Belzoni, Mi : 
Carter, E. M toute 1, Box 235, 
Greenville, Miss i 
Carter, H. B., Van Vleet, Miss__- 
Carter, P. D., Van Vleet, Miss... 
Carter, T. J.. Money, Miss - 
Carter, Wallace, Rolling Fork 
eee 


Mis : ‘ 
Minter 


the payment the 


conservatiol 


unde: 
program 





Amount 


$1, 
e 


_ 


eS) 


~] 


toh 


to 


~ 


a 


aa 


Poe PS 


952 
625 


039. 
, O11. 
420. 
, 224. 


450 
038 


, 106 


, 333. £ 
, 264. 


412 


083. 
, 511. 
094. 
951. 


, 230. 9% 


959 


, 932 
283. 
, 335 
600. 
, 266 


412 


354 


, 610 
, 841 


962 
072 
965 


944 


, 279 


, 879 


, 688 


508. 7 


, 680 


, 251 


007 


, 308 
, 157 
, 077. 


bina , 693 
* $6,556.38 of the amount shown represents 
1940 naval-stores- 


06 
66 
81 

17 


78 
59 


69 


24 


86 


. 78 
. 54 
3. 03 


92 
63 
74 
56 
26 
07 


3.19 


. 36 


21 
61 
13 
47 
90 
13 
29 


10 
88 
02 
43 
46 
38 
26 
86 


92 
67 
66 


06 
35 


59 
61 
29 
70 


99 


APPENDIX TO THE CONG 


Payee’s name and address 
Cartwright, J. P., Silver City, 
DS caddeconuilbdleidtivendawe 
Carver, N. W., Minter ‘City, Miss. 
Cary, T. A. and L. A., Route 4, 
ps Be tA | ee 
Cashburn, Mrs. Nellie R., Sum- 
ee 
Cascio & Farish, Leland, Miss... 
Case, E. C., Doddsville, Miss... 
Caselli, R P., Nitta Yuma, Miss. 
Cason, A. B., Hollandale, Miss__. 
Cason, Thomas P. and William G., 
PR, Betas coun ta eweines 
Casteel, Mrs. Annie W., Canton, 
NT ids cts aap nieieiha ene Geist o Sines 
Caswell, B. L., Stringtown, Miss. 
Caswell, J. F., Leland, Miss___. 
Catledge, D. H., Onward, Miss... 
Catledge, G. T., Onward, Miss__.. 
Catlette Bros., Inverness, Miss_-_ 
Catlette, Mrs. Mollie F., Inverness, 
Se wiles caleiabronsil ao lap i-tiick at ay ches! th seek pine 


Cavallo, Antonio, Friar Point, 
inc andl cite hb en cab rah ben ela cece 

Cedar Lane Farms, Inc., Green- 
ville, Miss_...-- emacs 


Chambers, C. L., Route 1, como, 
Be a diab antipasti aaa 


Champion, F. P., Isola, Miss.__-. 
Chaney, Alma N., Route 1, An- 
SE, ME ncnkh evan dhacmie 


Chaney, R. P., Greenville, Miss_-_-. 
Chaney, T. Y., Route 1, Anguilla, 


Chapman, R. E., Lambert, Miss-_. 
Charping, Irby, Fitler, Miss____-. 
Chase, P. W., Brookville, Miss... 
Chatham, E. W., Money, Miss_--_. 
Childress, Leslie L., Flora, Miss_. 
Clanton, W. H., Blaine, Miss__... 
Clark, C. C., Ruth, Miss__..-.... 
Clark & Hood, Drew, Miss... . 
Clark, J. A., Ruleville, Miss__.__. 
Clark & Moore, Morgan City. Miss. 
Clark, R._ C., Hollandale, Miss_- 


Clark, Travis H., Morgan City, 
Bc cntcbds Gare ibm adh bang 
Clark, W. T., Jr., Route 4, Yazoo 
Gees, BeM@aseseccsnsecce - 
Clark, W. T., Sr., Route 4, Yazoo 
CRGr, DEE. cn tce case) 
Clayton, B. T., Route 2, Laud re 


Te 
lement, Irvin, room 1315, 
Bidg., Memphis, Tenn 
Cleveland State Bank, Clevel: and, 
Miss. ~~ 
Clifton, 
IN os tote sn Sian ae 
Clinkscale, A. B., Richey, “Miss ide 
Clow. Charles R., Route 2, Hol- 
eenGnie, - MINS... csscincccd an 
Clower, Charles, Hollandale, Miss_ 
Cochran, M. M., Itta Bena, Miss-_ 
Cocke, C. H., Route 2, Lyon, Miss_ 
Cocke, C. H., Jr., Jonestown, Miss_ 
Cocke, W. G., Senatobia, Miss__-. 
Coggin, B. G., Nettleton, Miss__-- 
Coggins, Mrs. Cleo, Nettleton, 
Beendsosmes 
Coker, C. M., Eden, Mis s 
Coker, Joe W.. Route 2, 
City, Miss a wai clad mibiamaee woes 
Coker, R. L., Shelby, “Miss ee ‘ 
Coker, 8. H., Route 4, Yazoo City, 
Bn ds casi tit aetna dines te ae 
Cold Springs Plantation, Green- 
ville, Miss_._.... i 
Cole, J. P., Highland: ale, Miss 
Cole, Mrs. Pearl H., Leland, Miss_~. 
Cole, W. M., Mayersville, Miss . 
Coleman, A. A. Route 1, Indian- 
om, Mist.....« 
Coleman, E ~ , Do ddsville. Mi - 
Coleman, W , Indianola, Miss_- 
Colhoun, R "6. Jr., Thornton, 
a ; — 
Collier, John A., Leland, Miss_.. 
Collins, T. E., Raymond, Miss... 


81 M. 


Clarence E., Hernando, 


Yazco 





Amount 


-— 


et et te OO OO 


2, 


en 


to 


o- 


me ee CO ON CO 


, 958 
, 197. 


, 289. 


, 705 
, 033 
, 085. 
, 842 

, 644. 


, 560 
, 123 
, 543 
, 311 
528. 
300. 
, 080. 
, 333 


, 170 


, 165 
, 978 


, 271 
, 286 


, 474 


501 


, 549 


181 


, 318 


825 


, 527 
, 548 


454 


, 687 
, 065 
, 183 


456 


, 066, 


, 643 


181 


, 933 


, 518 


468 


. 968 
145 ¢ 


050 


, 054 
, 004 


27 
13 


62 


- 94 


87 
41 
70 
91 


30 


82 
64 
93 
72 
63 
77 


78 


14 


. 69 


92 
49 
92 
86 


99 


41 


31 


79 


17 
73 
18 
10 


04 


521 96 


690. 2: 
293. 


285. 








Payee's name and address 


Collins, T. G., Glen Allan, Miss... 
Conlee, C. W., Route 2, Leland, 
tert sactaechsel Seolindenaethitn tadeceineianchinitsnenens 
Conn, E. C., Jayess, Miss_....__ 
Connell & Connell, Route 2, Box 
123, Minter City, Miss... . 
Connell, Hugh, Banks, Miss__.. 
Connell, R. E., Ruleville, Miss_. 
Connell, William C and T. B., 
ee 
Conway, Eustace, Brunswick, 
INL gacsiccehecsi-en ia aeagintaratie ints wed 
Cook, R. F., Utica, Miss ape tbeacieecileds 
Cooper, C. B., Jr., Route 2, Pick- 
CU sit oki ae wanes 
Cooper, E W., Yazoo City, Miss... 
Cooper, G. P., Lambert, Miss_. 
Cooper, Lula W., Farrell, Miss_. 
Cooper, T. J., Coldwater, Miss__-. 


Cooper, W. H., Catchings, Miss_. 
Coopwood, J. E., Tunica, Miss_._. 
Corder, J. W., Indianola, Miss_._. 


Corley & Lewis, Farrell, Miss. _. 
Corley, S. A., Farrell, Miss_.__-. 


Cortright, Cauley, Rolling Fork, 


Cortright, M. S. and G. C., Rolling 

ON tis ass salts ca ce ad are 
Cotton Belt Plantation, Indianola, 

maces ak We Tep ies: eicck eal cutiahinete 
Countiss, G. B., Webb, Bc cscicies 
Counts, R. R., Hollywood, Miss_. 
Counts, W. L. & R. R., Maud, Miss. 
Cowan & Denton, Shelby, Miss_. 
Cowan, George L., Shelby, Miss_- 
Cowan-Latiolais Co., Shelby, Miss_ 
Cox, C. A., Route 4, Box 292, Mem- 

phis, Tenn 


Cox. C. A., Jr.. Dundee, Miss_____- 
Cox, J. J.. Maud, Miss__......-_. 
Cox, O. L.. Lake Cormorant, Miss. 
Cox, R. L. & Co. Bob, Miss_....-. 


Com 6: 1..; Bopie, Mite... ..sccuc 
Cox, T. A., Collierville, Tenn_.__- 
Cox, W. B., & T. E. Geeslin, Route 

pkg a es BA ee 
Craig, W. L. Greenwood, Miss__.. 
Crawford, B. M., Sidon, Miss___._. 
Crawford, C. S., Boyle, Miss_____. 
Crawford, Julian W., Route 5, 

Yazoo City, Miss-_- 


Crenshaw, Mollie E., Crenshaw, 
| Ne ~ aie 

Cresswell, W. F,, "Route S; Yazoo 
City, Miss 


Crews, Mrs. Mi ldred A., Inverness, 
_Miss hitch ated tlh meurbin dela 
ritz, Hugh M., _ Greenwood, Miss_ 

Crosby, Henry T.. Greenville, Miss_ 

Crosby, L. O., Picayune, Miss 


Crowder, H. R., Yazoo City, Miss__ 
Crozier, Louise A., Erwin Miss_-. 
Crump, L. W , Dundee. Miss__-_-_. 


Crutchfield, W. A., Aberdeen, Miss_ 
Cummins, F. L., Route 1, Box 97, 
Drew, Miss 


Cunningham, Fred, Indianapolis, 
Ind sdbldhcealostttaeuabied dhe tech hen 
Cunningham, M. M., Tchula, Miss. 
Curle, W C., Be.szoni, Miss___-_ . 
Curran, M 2. Yazoo City, Miss_. 
Curtis, R. J., Lamar Miss___-..-... 
Dailey Bros., Indianola Miss_..-.. 
Dailey, F. C., Torrance, Miss_. 
Dakin, Joe B., Route 2, Cleveland, 
Miss Saceteidlcaeicasiiin ibn asipinen 
Dakin, R. M., Cleveland, Miss_-_-- 
Dale, Mrs. Anna B., Isola, Miss_-_. 
Dampf, Morgan & Wallace, Wood- 
ville, Miss_-_-- ole wt 
Dancy, Enos, Route 2, Batesville 
Daniels, C. C., Belzoni, Miss it 
Daniels, John H., Belzoni, Miss_. 
Daniels, W. M., Route 1, Box 86 
Isola, Miss_-.-- ea Snciciies 
Dantzler, L. N., Biloxi, Mi — 
Darden, A. 8., Blanton, Miss 2 
Darden Plantations, Pattison, 
P. udccadibanbinenddebesenneee 


Amount 


$2, 


A 
1, 


_ 


he 


to 


© 


Ko eH ee Pe DO Ls) wo -~ Ke NoQe 


-_ 


Qe RENEE ee 


NR ONNaw 


me CO -J CO Pe 


~~ ee ete OO AD 


575. 


291 


212.5 
, 022 
134. 
, 423 
112. 
, 358 
, 460. 
, 580. ; 


628. 
, 023 
011. 


682. 2 
919. 


825 


228. § 
826. < 


781 


108 


, 514 
588. 
. 631 
, 921 
, 351 


222 


. 131 
, 206 
, 514 


098 


, 338 


832 


027 
539 
560 
334 
896 


, 165 
, 622 


91 


96 


2.07 


- 45 


24 
86 


. 39 





GRESSIONAL RECORD 


Payee’s name and address 
Darnell, B. N., Glen Allen, Miss... 
Dattel, H., Sunflower, Miss... 
Dattel, I. E., Sunflower, Miss_.... 
Dattel, J. E., Rosedale, Miss 
Davis, C. M., 
Davis, 


Moorhead, Miss_-_-.. 
John Mallory, Greenwood, 
Davis, L. M., Lyon, Miss_......... 
Davis, Orville A., Lyon, Miss... 
Davis, S. L., Benoit, Miss_....... 
Davis, V. B., Satartia, Miss_..... 
Day, C. E., Rolling Fork, Miss_.-_. 
Day, E. N., Leland, Miss._._.--..-- 
Dean & Co., Tribbett, Miss_..... 
Dean & Dean, Tribbett, Miss___. 
Dean & Durrett, Tribbett, Miss_- 
Dean & Shields, Route 1, Indian- 

ty © Nees ciate tiiacclemnae 
Deason, J. G., Belzoni, Miss_____- 
Deason, V. R., Vaughan, Miss_-__. 
DeBow, Robert, Route 1, Tutwiler, 

I ba cad iis tecnetin west wile pase = 
Dedwylder, R. D., Cleveland, Miss-_ 
Deer Creek Planting Co., Leland, 

Miss_-_--~- 
Dees, Clifton re Va ncleave, Miss a 
Delaney, C. L., Rolling Fork, Miss_ 


Delta Cooperative Farm, Roch- 
Gee * MeL me 
Delta Experiment Station, Stone- 
pot RR ee 
Delta Farms, Tribbett, Miss_ < 
Delta & Pine Land Co., Scott, 
I en 
Delta Planting Co., Deeson, Miss_. 
Dement, Gordon Indianola, Miss_ 


DeMoville, J. Q., Egypt, Miss_ 


Denham & Emerson, Hernando, 
Dice ere: 

Denman, Joe M., Route 2 Char! les- 
a ae a as 


Denman, S., Charter, Miss_._.__-- 
Denson, C. N., Moorhead, Miss_-_-_-. 
Dent, James K., Clarksville, Tenn- 
Denton, C. 8S., 214 School St., 

Clarksdale, Miss 


Denton, C. W., and W. Ww. Jr., 
eet ia 
Denton, E., Tunica, Miss- 


Denton, E. V., Robinsonville, Miss. 


Denton Manufacturing Co., Shel- 
Se Se cn eee ene acdc 
Dever, Nettie McC. (estate of), 
Shaw, eI 7 “ 
Dickerson, Laura H. ‘Be noit, Miss_ 
Dickey, F s , Route 3, Lumberton, 
(eee eee o 
Dierks & Griffin, Wintervil le, 
Be iceaen gt de seca a cc as 
Dinkins, T. H., Cantor Miss 


Dinwiddie, R.., wipeelhnn ad, Miss 


Disharoon, Mrs. Elizabeth M., Port 
Gibson, Miss eanar hee lied nteiaodaoe 
Dixie Farms, Vance, Miss__...--- 
Dobson, T. L., Leland, Miss.____- 
Dockery, Charles P., Hernando, 
Miss- : - 
Dockery. J R., Cl levels nd Miss__. 
Dockery. . oe, Cleveland, Miss . 
D ddsville Land & Mercantile C 
Doddsville, Miss_ o 
Dodson, W. A., Utica, Mis 
Dogan & Breland, Sumn¢ M 
Dogan, Mrs. Vera B., Charl 
Miss- Be ES ss 
Dogan & Walters, Sumner, M 
Dogwood Plantation, Gre 
Miss_- aigehicons > 
Domino, Sam, Midnight, Miss 


Donald, I. U., Goodman, Miss 


Donaldson, Dr. H. C., Rot - 
ville, Mis r ‘ ‘ 

Dornbusch, H B., Redwood, Mi 

D’Orr, R. M., Marks, Miss < 

Dorroh, J. D., Malvina, Miss 

Dossett, M. D., Beulah, M 

Doty, C. W., Cleveland, Miss__--.-- 
This represents the p 


1940 naval-stores-conservati p! 


A1687 
Amount 
$2, 150 
3, 776. 79 
1,375. 66 
6, 322. 61 
2, 795. 87 


25 


25 
5. 55 
13 
.96 


1 
1 
1 
2 
1, 347.5 
3 
1 
11 
4 
4 


7.94 
19 


a ) 


94.09 


m ND 


1,929 32 


3,219.2 
2, 487.35 


56, 074. 84 
21, 690 
1.448. 52 
2,312. : 


1,197 


et et 
~] 
2 


oo 
© 


64 


70 
335.12 
5. 00 


mn wo 
DS 
wo 








A1688 


Payee’s name and address 

Downer Planting Co., Holly Bluff, 

TD sci cia ae 
Dubard, L. A., Dubard, Miss_.._.. 
Dubard, W. V., Dubard, Miss__... 
Duggan. Bessie L., Drew, Miss... 
Duggar, A. E,, Clarksdale, Miss_. 
Dulaney, L. C., Grace, Miss-_ aes 
Dulaney, S. C., Clarksdale, Miss. 
Dulaney, T. W., Route 2, Clarks- 

A ee oe 
Dunaway, J. B., Anguilla, Miss... 
Dunaway, L. B. and J. B., Grace, 


i ae ee 
Duncan, Charles A., Greenville, 
iene i siti 


Duncan, W. M., Inverness, Miss. 
Dunn, Hugh B., Box 895, Clarks- 

dale, Miss._.~.-- seapoiianal 
Dunn, James N., Alligator, Miss... 


Dunn, R. L., Greenwood, Miss_-_-. 
Durley, E. C., Tyro, Miss.......-. 
Dye, E. F., Crensha Ww ae 
Dyess, J. M., estate of, Webb, 

Miss ical aieas i 
Eagle Lake Planting Co., Lula, 

Miss a 


Early, W. R_ Jr., Indianola, Miss. 
Eastland, J. O., Doddsville, Miss_. 
Eastland, W C., Doddsville. Miss. 
Eatherly, L. R., Metcalfe, Miss__. 
Eatherly, Rayburn, Winterville, 

Miss - 


Co 


Eaton Bros Taylorsville, 
Miss-_.-- . . o 
Echols, Webb M., Flora, Miss ia 
Edmondson, T. H., estate of, Rule- 
Ville, Miss sia(eakiclelits _ 
Edward, Edna C., Route 4, Yazoo 
City, Mis aba 
Edwards, F. M., Shaw, Miss a 
Edwards, R. M., & Co., Alligator, 
Miss... — inte 
Edwards, Shel Greenville, 
Miss ..- F hina cauiasia ipl 
Fdwards, V. V., Lula, Miss____-.. 
Eggleston, R. B., Mattson, Miss_.. 
Egypt Planting Co., Cruger, Miss. 


Eidorado Planting Co., Yazoo City, 


a case iatiecte citi idiaitin mannii 
Elkas, W. F Hollandale, Miss o 
Elkins, Lee, Route 1, Sunflower, 

Miss ‘ sl cccsalani 
Ellictt, G. P, Cruger, Miss = 
Elliott, L. M. Rolling Fork, Miss. 
Ellis, O. M., estate of, Clarksd 

Miss ..-. ; aren : leave 
Ellison & Beall, Route 2, Lexing- 

ton, Mis Pee oe Tae dead 
Ely, J. A., Shaw, Miss aia 
Equen, J. S Minter City, Miss... 


Erwin, M. W., estate of, Edwin, 
Miss a = — 
Edwin, W. F.. Duncan, Miss___-_.- 
Estes. M W. Cruge1, Miss. .._-.. 
Evans, Earl, Sr., Canton, Miss__-- 
Evans, F. D., Route 1, Boyle, Miss. 
Evans H Shuqu ilak Mis 


Evans, J. E.. & Son, Muidon, 


Miss. 


Evans, Julian T., Aberdeen, Miss 
Evans, Lillian N., Shuqualak, 
ivi SS - . é = 
Evans, Mrs Mary D., Prichard, 
Miss ; - — 
Ev W.G. Columbus, Miss__-- 
Evans. W._L Indianola Miss_... 
Everett, R. L., Magee, Miss_-_.-. a 
Everitt, J. J., T viler, Miss... 
Ew M. C., A lilla, Mis 4 
F I M 1515 V 
F Te M 7 
F M.., ¢ 
I a 
I M “ 
I 
I C f 2 
M + 
I E ( s 
fF I ( 
I Ric ‘ 


, 136 


Amount 
7,497. 23 
1, 227.37 
1, 593. 86 
1, 686. 74 
1,945 19 
1, 257. 66 
1,495 03 
2, 498. 01 
1, 920. 78 
1, 388. 09 
1,195.14 
10, 772. 43 
3, 748. 81 
1, 225. 26 
2, 633.18 
1, 516.32 
1,973.11 
5,137. 51 
3, 356. 63 
3, 420. 85 
6,677 12 
5, 241 21 
2,351 80 
2, 593. 60 
1, 866.91 
1, 306. 70 
5, 032.01 
1, 704. 48 
4,041. 70 
4,774.51 
3,071. 52 
3,512.17 
1, 001. 87 
7,922.19 
3, 538. 56 
9, 756.13 
1, 638. 89 
1,191.45 
2,442 67 
4,913.96 
8,305. 77 
4,279.91 
0, 336. 2 
1, 261.65 
6, 407. 06 
1, 258.17 
1, 208. 99 
1, 278. 41 
6,991.04 
1, 300. 46 
2, 283. 02 
9,908. 12 
1, 747. 59 
1,419.61 
1, 759.10 
1, 557. 26 
3,323. 75 
6, 889. 43 
1,153. &3 
1, 838. 84 
4, 600. 92 
5 4 42 
2,678. 53 
1,069 37 
1, 649. 22 
cn + 


OU 


| 


| 


Payee’s name and address 


Amount 


Fargason, J. 'T., & Son, Lyon, Miss. $19, 871. 62 


Farmer, Doty, Route 1, Boyle, 


Farrell & Coopwood, Tunica, Miss. 
Farrell, H. P., Tunica, Miss._.__. 
Farrell, H. P., & Son, Tunica, Miss_ 
Faulk, Mrs. Maude Lee, Inverness, 

Sas ee ee 


Featherstone, F. M., Indianola, 

SIN cri cciteshsiiltbleriinsvtenienen ddhsapeh abenacereniaten 
Fedric, E. C., Glendora, Miss_.... 
Fedric, R. J.. Glendora, Miss___ 


Fenton Turpentine Co., Inc., Kiln, 

IY init a casera teenie inal tases tn ele 
Ferguson, W. A., Okolona, Miss... 
Ferguson, W. C., Aberdeen, Miss_. 
Ferris, W. R., Route 2, Vicksburg, 

(a ae 
Fewell, S. M. & Co., Vance, Miss... 
Field, C. S., Calyx, Miss_-- 


Fields, Mrs. Rebekah, Anguilla, 
aa a ign - 
Fields, Mrs. Ruby W., Anguilla, 


Se Sr eee ee 
Fife, W. E., New Albany, Miss 
Finklea Bros., Box 181, 

BI iw ssn dcieds tnedisalacbs nadie oan 
Finley, Thomas, Holly Springs, 

SIN 5 sccitpenidinaccetiaihin 
Fisackerly, M. 

| es seek 
Fisackerly, P. G. & E., Blaine, 

Miss -. Sis elite ae aactate 
Fisher, A. W., Route 2, box 216, 

Greenville, Mine..............<«.« 
Fisher & Bingham & Estate Leigh 

Fox, Sunflower, Miss_-.-_--- a 
Fisher, Hymie, Roundlake, Miss_. 
Fisher, J. P., Jonestown, Miss... 
Fisher, R. H., Belonzi, Miss... 
Fisher, R. L., Vaughan, Miss_-- 
Fitzgerald, Mrs. Nancy R., Clarks- 

dale, Miss : a 
Flanagan, D. B., Leland, Miss___. 
Flanagan, J. N., Glen Allan, Miss. 
Flautt, J. R., Swan Lake, Miss_. 
Flautt, T. J.. Greenwood, Miss__. 
Fleming, J. T., Sr., Route 1, Bel- 

zoni, Miss ia — 
Fleming, J. W. P., Falcon, Miss_. 
Fletcher & Barnett, Indianola, 

Miss_.- scsi liable vc sacral ati 
Fletcher, W. B., Indianola, Miss_. 
Flippen, A. G., Route 2, McComb, 

I cree Sirians mnie 
Flowers Bros., Mattson, Miss_... 
Flowers, Elsie C., Mattson, Miss_. 
Flowers, Graydon, Mattson, Miss. 


Leland, 


M., Doddsville, 






Flowers, Roy, Mattson, Miss__--_-. 
Floyd, B. F., Como, Miss........ 
Fly, J H., Midnight, Miss... _. 
Fondren, E. L., Colony Town, 

Miss __- See ~ 
Forkland Plantation, 4520 Ken- 

wood Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. 
Fornigoni, F., Greenville, Miss_. 


Forrest 
Fort L 


Plantation, Lyon, Miss_. 
ring Plantation, Green- 

a: - I ee 
Fouche, A. L., Carter, Miss 
Fouche, T. E., Benton, Miss 


Fouche, Travis, Route 2, Benton, 
Miss oa a - 
Four Fifths Plantation, Green- 
wood, Miss_---. ‘ anal 
Fox Bend Plantation, Sunflower, 
Miss - selina al . = 
Fratesi, Louis, Box 322, Leland, 
Miss 5 ae 
Frederick, G. C., Money, Miss = 
Frederick, W. C., Cleveland, M 
Freeman, Lon, Route 1, Colum- 
bu Mis . . - 
Fre W. C., Ind M sil 
I W H,, Silv C Mis - 
Fulm Jol P. ft 2M S 
This represents I t 
1940 nav re c I 


1, 283. 84 
1, 099.79 
1, 057. 21 
4,917 13 
1, 431. 88 
221 
160 
835 


Noee 


i 


, 466 
023. 
552 


he 


169 
764 
, 366 


w oi = 


wo 


, 042. 


3, 545 
1, 760 


1,048 


to 
> 
> 
eo 


80 


o 
a 
aD 
o 


54 


765. 12 


io 
02 


Memo 
on 
a 
© 


. 38 


wo 
> 
nN 
o 


27 
33 
95 
40 
43 


ee Oe, 
o 
ao 
_ 


_ 
~ J] = 
o 
om 


1,071 
2, 549 


1, 0C2 
4, 402 
2, 478 
6. 107 
5, 807 
1, 640 
1,089 


1, 583 
5, 736 
1, 006 
2, 204 
1, 770 
1,914. 
1, 056 


1,116.75 


8, 223 36 


5,155 91 
1, 074. 39 
1,468 82 
1,206 44 
1, 387. 51 
1,169 79 
1,901. 86 
4,424.23 
under the 


pram. 





APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Payee’s name and address 
Furr, V. A., Marks, Miss__....... ss 
Fyfe, C. W., Jr., Lula, Miss...... 
Gabbert, M. W., Senatobia, Miss_ 
Gaddis, J. L., Jr., Bolton, Miss_. 
Gaddis & McLaurin, Bolton, Miss. 
Gaddis, T B., Morton, Miss... 
Gawer, E J., Percy, Miss........ 
Gay-Hamill Co. Ocean Springs, 

Miss idiigianmatsinaie 
Gowes, C. H. Hillhouse, Miss_._. 
Gaines, Mrs. Mattie M., Dundee, 

Miss _.- ee ee 
Galloway, C. H., Route 2, Canton 

as... ikittemediaate cack omalaadieiiedls anak 
Gamble, H. A., Greenville, Miss. 
Gamble, Paul G., Greenville, M ss. 
Gammill, Emmett, Jackson, Miss. 
Gandy, S. T., Rose. Hill, Miss__. 
Ganier, E J., Percy, Miss_....... 
Gardner. Floreine W., Route 1, 

Clerkedele, Mise .< 5 
Gardner, S. W., Silver City, Miss_. 
Garmon, John, Clarksdale, Miss_. 
Garmon, O. L., Route 1, Marks, 

Miss__-_- oe oad 
Garner, John W., Hernando, Miss. 
Garrard, Will M.. Greenwood, 

BN in a in chin cance ee ee 
Garrett, Louis T., Boyle, Miss 
Garrett, W. D., Dundee, Miss_._. 
Garrott, T. M., Sledge, Miss... 
Gartin, J. W.. Sledge, Miss_._____~ 
Gary, A. W., Sr., Valley Park, 

Miss 


Gary, H. L., Jr., Greenwood, Miss_ 
Gary, W W., Belzoni, Miss_.____. 


Gates, C. F., Route 2, Lyon, Miss 
Gates, J F., Route 1, Shaw, Miss 
Gay, W. R., Glendora, Miss... . 
Gee, C. L., Carrollton, Miss_..._. 
George, A. P.. Vicksburg, Miss_-_. 
Georgetown Mercantile Co., 

Georgetown, Miss pine 
Gerald, Eugene, Leland, Miss_._. 
Gerard, P. N., Estate, Cleveland, 


Gholson, C. R., Silver City, Miss. 
Gibson, Aubin S., Friar Point 

OO a lana cate ie i eg ee 
Gibson, D. R., Route 1, Itta Bena, 

Miss —_ aiken heres eae latacaan 
Gidden, L. A., Tunica, Miss... 
Gilbert, Mrs. Annie Lee, Indian- 

ola, Miss aa — 
Gildart, B H., Chatham, Miss__. 
Gillespie, Minnie A., Itta Bena, 

ED eiinateetpmnie stieartiei sas talon saiiaabion 
Gilley, F T., Hollandale, Miss... 
Gillol, W. H., Minter City, Miss_. 
Gilmer, Jack, Route 1, Boyle, 

as cthias iar de a ee rea 
Gilmer, T. L., Belzoni, Miss_.... 
Gilmore, John M., Prairie, Miss_. 
Gleason, John H., Doddsville, 

I cis ss scracensptpin ms cevap tcoe es tpeat acne ge ads 
Glenn, W. S., Carrollton, Miss_... 
Goff, E. H., Cleveland, Miss___.__. 
Golding, T. H., Winterville, Miss_. 
Goldstein, Montrose, Greenville, 

MUNIN a<ccXtine as aaopek tine aden hci 
Goode, R. V., Route 1, Silver City, 

SN thi Sid deae iv entptunaied wii cb hea heals 
Gordon, F. L., Jr., Louise, Miss... 
Gordon, G. C., Sledge, Miss____.. 
Gorther, John S., Taliula, Miss... 
Gortner, Lucia M., Shelby, Miss... 
Goshorn, J. O., Memphis, Tenn_.. 
Gotcher & Ratliff, Sherard, Miss 
Gourlay, J. G., Beulah, Mis sia 
Graeber, C. L., Yazoo City, Miss 


Graeber, L. A., Marks, Miss St 
Graft, Bogard, Rolling Fork, Miss. 
Graft, F. B., Rolling Fork, Miss__. 


Graham, J. F., Webb, Miss - 
Granberry, M. C., Route 1, Hat- 
SRO) BE nin wcncee 


This represents 
1940 naval-store 


the payn 


§-conservation 


Amount 


$1, 289 
1,124 
1, 790 

16, 009 
4, 320 
2, 272 
5, 549 


, 415 
1, 106 


1, 649 


, 758 
, 729 


, 454 
, 196 
, 549 


1, 067 
1, 367 
2, 458 


, 524 
, 156 


~ © 


009 
419 
010 
188 
, 200 


Perr 


, 068 
271 
799 
. 400 
. 216 
. 595 
, 460 
, 162 


@! 
> 
oO 
© 


1,397 


, 884 
, 583 


noe 


_ 


, 473 
2, 644 


to 


, 883 
, 263 


™ DO 


1,196 
1,011 
1,049 


1, 076 
1,277 
2, 834 
4, 425 


5, 010. 


1 
3 
1, 556. 
1 
1 
5 


, 316. 


54 


33 


04 
23 
45 
09 


54 
31 


62 
92 


14 
94 
00 
82 
05 


74 


03 
42 
01 
86 
47 
33 


66 


. 78 
4.19 
5. 43 
208 80 


86 


25 
27 


82 
17 


53 
82 
30 


28 
93 


91 
28 
68 
93 


58 


7.56 


2 78 


20 


76 60 


1, 401 


26 
69 
44 
a0 
91 
67 
27 
96 


80 


56 


inder the 


ogram, 





APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RE 


Payee’s name and address 


Granberry, W. E., Jonestown, 
SI siodlal ss cccinenteaths bactegeaiiticitn ecniomelatelisen ue 
Grant, J. E., Rome, Miss... __- én 


Grant, L. E., Route 1, Isola, Miss_. 
Grantham, J. W., Terry, Miss___.. 


Grantham, W. S., Clarksdale, 

I a tacos eaieigtabletaas es wish doen oie ais 
Grass, P. A., Friar Point, Miss... 
Gray, J. W., Dublin, Miss__._.... 
Greaves, F. M, Bolton, Miss...... 
Green, F. T., Anguilla, ee 


Green, G. W., “ca Sena, Miss____. 
Green, H. B., Route 2, Canton, 

i nieintcaniiiaintantinac. apiiichiaiin alias 
Green Place, Mattson, Miss_._._. 
Greenlee, J. Z. F., Jr., Helm, Miss. 
Greer, Hilton, Anguilia, Miss_.... 
Griffin, F. D., Okolona, Miss_..... 
Griffin & Frazier, Shaw, Miss..... 
Griffin, J. W., Arcola, Miss____-... 
Griffin, R. E., Cleveland, Miss... 
Griffin, Roy, Cleveland, Miss____--. 
Grittman & Carpenter, Drew, 

Suda nee mae chan nmdhmneis 
Grittman, Fred, Drew, Miss...... 
Grundfest, Ike, Cary, Miss........ 
Grundfest, Jack, Cary, Miss..-... 
Grundfest, M., Cary, Miss_...--.-. 
Guenther, C. A., Morgan City, 

RE Miva site tibtheich)« camedene cow 
Guest, J. W., Drew, Miss.....---. 
Gunn, J. B., Route 4, Meridian, 

RIE Monit: asks: deibiatin ia alain ea dieeticneananlitcns 
Gwin, F. W, Cruger, Miss....... 
Gwin, J. E., Keirn, Miss_._.... . 
Gwin, Sam D., Keirn, Miss_._... 
Gwin, W G., Tchula, Miss_._.--- 
Hairston, G H., Silver City, Miss. 
Ham, Mark N., Lyon, Miss_._._--. 
Ham, Ruby H., Clarksdale, Miss_. 
Hamaker, E. J., Isola, Miss_.-.... 
Hamblett, T. E., Lula, Miss__.... 
Hamilton, Bob, Lambert, Miss_-_. 
Hammack, Fred W., Flora, Miss... 
Hammett, H. K., Greenville, Miss. 


Hammett, V. C., Shaw, Miss... 
Hammett, W. E., Route 1, Green- 
I a 
Hand, James, Jr., Rolling Fork, 
Se lorscahehdlaih dl ia aca ch pds ix wie 


Haney, H. M., Jonestown, Miss... 
Haney, Louise, Jonestown, Miss... 
Hanna, J. O., Route 2, Byhalia, 


SD aitickk bs oa ds Sh cgah eee an tahini pe 
Hardaway, J. W., Michigan City, 

SS) SR 
Hardie, W. H.., Leland, “Miss a 


Hardin, C. J., Route 2, Pontotoc, 
Miss __-- ae 
Hardy, E. G., Route 1, Columbus, 


BI Gilad os oecd cioniees athe chen tareeseplilinines 
Hardy, E. J., Artesia, Miss_....... 
Hardy, E. M., Sledge, Miss____--. 
Hardy, Jennings C., Artesia, Miss_ 
Harper, H H., Marks, Miss__.---. 
Harrington, V. L., Merigold, Miss. 
Harrington, W. R., Clarksdale, 

III ct artic Sabina patina 
Harris, Aug. F., Skene, Miss.._... 
Harris Bros., Sidon, Miss_.____.-. 
Harris, Edward, Gunnison, Miss_. 
Harris, J. A., Duncan, Miss_-_..-.. 
Harris, J. L., Tunica, Miss_.....-. 
Harris, J. M., estate of, Duncan, 

HE is Gees do st doteng guy eee eas 
Harris, Lee, Route e Mo un ind 


ae Be 
Harris, R. B., Midnight, Miss_... 
Harris, R. E., Miller, Miss._._..-.. 
Harris, R. P., Lake Cormorant, 

oe cree ea eae 
Harris, Velma H., Dundee, Miss_-. 
Hart, H. W., Ruleville, Miss_._... 
Hart, J. N., Satartia, Miss_ 
Hartfield, J. M., Madison, Miss... 
Hartzog, C. Q., Poplarville, Miss. 
Harvey, George, Canton, Miss_-... 
Harvey, O. N., Tylertown, Miss_.. 
Harvey, W. H., Route 2, Tutwiler, 





Payee’s name and address 


Amount Hatchett, R. J., Holly Bluff, Miss_. 
$1, 531 
1, 420 


2, 227. 


1, 488 


1, 769. 


ee -~] te 
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RR OOOOH ee 


Qwamrn 


Do CO Co et em DD oH wT CO 


. 909 
, 283 
, 103 


to 


f* bo 


_ 


— 


ae 


_ 


rr 


-_ 


_ 


De oe hee bt tt et DD 


HOR Ite 


865. 
, 598. 


, 045 


960 


648. 
238. 
, 267. 
, 287 


399 
210 


432. 


, 280. 
110. 


708 


, 598 
, 642 


761 


, 716 


303 
945 
933 
437 
172 
453 
337 


» 435 


, 871 


977 


até 


,019 


866 


, 533 
190. 


130 


, 606 
, 186 


, 436 


, 043 


, 028. 


422. 
, 590 


402.0 


825 
525 
998 
980 
273 
735 


, 715. 


49 
68 
47 
87 


01 


5. 19 
5. 63 


33 


24 


7. 44 


60 
86 
02 
90 


17 
41 
79 
86 
27 


76 


21 


60 


99 
83 


18 





Hauff, G. V., Mayersville, Miss... 
Hauff, L. K., Mattson, Miss_____ 
Hawkins, W. M., P. O. Box 248, 

Viecnewure,. Biies... .. ...-..e 
Hawkins, W. S., Beulah, Miss___. 


Haxton, Ralph G., Greenville, 
Nina ince atalieaa seni et ilacia ntti 
Hay, J. C., Leland, Miss._......-. 


Hayes, Mrs. Nannie C., Yazoo City, 

ae ae ae. eee 
Haynes, A. P., Sunflower, Miss_-.-. 
Haynes, Kirk, Jonestown, Miss_.. 
Haynes, W., Jonestown, Miss___-. 
Hays, J.T., Dublin, Miss_...._.-. 
Hays, Mary H., Hollandale, Miss_. 
Hays, Neiman, Greenville, Miss_. 
Hays, W. J., Sardis, Miss_______. 
Hayward, A. M., Philipp, Miss___-. 
Hayward, A. M., and T. H. Jacks, 

0) A Eee 
Hayward, W. N., Route 2, Gre- 

Ba 2 SO hacsives Gilani tnticntaeiteemn soe 
Hazlehurst Oil Mill & Fertilizer 


Co., Hazlehurst, Miss__.____- 
Head, Mrs Frances E., Ruleville, 
Ss track a os ire al eae fal eniaiendcenmiecés 
Head, T. L., Tunica, Miss___.----. 
Health, John W., Port Gibson, 
Be ee pc ia clita nih sin 
Heathman, Ina May, Indianola, 
a ss iiasciaibiat aie 
Hebron, J. L.., Leland, “Miss — 
Heidelberg, A. L., Silver City, Miss_ 
Heindl, George, Canton, Miss_-_.. 


Helm, Edith C., Duncan, Miss_--. 


Hemphill, Mrs. Ida M., Green- 
a 
Hemphill, L. D., Rosedale, Miss_. 


Hemphill, L. S., Catchings, Miss... 
Hemphill, L. S., Greenwood, Miss. 
Henderson, Clint, Vance, Miss_.-. 
Henderson, J. D., Preston, Miss_ 
Henderson, J. H., 

Cs TN ccs etasactialies deine a 
Henderson, M. J., Lorenzen, Miss Ss. 


Route 2, Vicks- 


Henderson, Van C., Alligator, 
Se ees jena 
Henderson, W. K., Money, Miss- i 


Hendon, J. J., Route 2, Indianola, 
i 


Hendricks, Charles, Madison, 
0 ESE ee. ee 
Hendricks, D. W., Valley Park, 
EE ceric piciaihdiaaiieabiateles ~ Miciadn 
Hennessey, Et hel B., Vicksbur g, 
Boa: ics i eadacantabiaieiianiihime heir wis 
Henry, I. N., Route 3, Vicksburg, 
NII cies ai cirtiv ta wbceesctaiagita epee sin iat 
Henry & Perry, Tchula, Miss... 
Henry, Wister, Belzoni, Miss._--. 
Herbert, B. F., & Co., Robinson- 


vine, Bes... 


Herbison, R. H., Route 1, Boyle, 
al aghast anak pall gs itovas aaeimianeoictin 
Herr, E. M., Schlater, Miss...... 
Herren, R. D., Route 1, Yazoo 
A Bea scstuiienntisy terete 
Herrin, W. K., Jr., Clarksdale, 
BNE eiiincs cies. initiaited aed 


Herron, David L., Oakland, “Miss_- 
Herron, Frank, Coffeeville, Miss. 
Hervey & Davis, Moorhead, Miss_. 
Hervey, L. D., Moorhead, Miss_... 
Hervey, Sam L., Itta Bena, Miss_. 
Hess, A. C., Route 2, Hollandale, 

SE ea 
Hester, L. H., Mathiston, 


Miss... 


Hicks, J. H., Route 2, Inverness, 
a ae eal a Ti ca eh nia 
Hicks, W. C., Inverness, Miss_.--. 
Re ge Fa a 
Hill, J. B., Erwin, Miss_-.--- ; a 
Hill, J. H., Route 1, Indi anola 
TD ys cicnaceacitigeasgtaibia dine: acisipmenet 
Hill, J. L., Webb, Miss........... 
Hill, J. M., Leland, Miss_....--- 
Hill, Mrs. Jeannett P., Merigol d, 
I Ri a ai Oe 
Hilliard, E. J., Lamont, Miss..... 


Amount 


$3, 
a; 
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nN KRNrNee 
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561 


, 138 
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221 


, 355 


746 
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094 
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, 125 


, 264 


, 883 


, 890 
, 981 
, 759 
, 290 
, 184 


, 037. 
, 058 
, 494 
, 244 
, 154 
, 405 


638 
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, 032. £ 
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088 


~ Oo 
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, 656 


247 
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085 
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069 
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Payee’s name and address 
Hillsdale Plantation, Yazoo City 


A1689 


Amount 


a i ea Silk - $3,942.98 
Hines, C. E., Route 2, Ya 1z00 Ci 

ee ee ae atti 2, 426. OL 
Hines, Mrs. Chartol E., Sumner 

i a it 1, 467. 69 
Hines, E. L.., Tehula NN es cctianio en 2,977. 74 
Hines, Jessie V., Carter, Miss..... 2,432.15 
Hitch & Gurney, Dublin, Miss... 5, 337. 93 
Hitch, J. G., Dublin, Miss.....--.. 1,371. 22 
Hitch, W. A., Drew, Miss_......-. 2,215. 44 
Hiter, L. M., Merigold, Miss_..-.-. 2, 627.49 
Hoagland, J. C., Long swood, Miss... 1,337.45 
Hobbs, A. M., Greenwood, i, 7, 383. 48 
Hogue, Bros., Route 1, Be ulz th, 

a ai cia ices acalisieth inn el 3, 212. 56 
Hogue, J. H., Yazoo City, Miss_ iad 1, 562. 37 
Hogue, Ralph, Pace, Miss cali 1, 036. 69 
Holaday, B. A., Jr., Louise, Miss_. 2, 187. 49 
Holaday, B. Aubert, Louise, Miss_. 5,011. 70 
Holbrook, John C., Belzoni, Miss. 2, 348. 38 





Holcomb, D. G., Rudyard, Miss__.. 4,252.25 
Holland, C. K., Sunflower, Miss_-_. 1, 562. 99 
Holland & Dattel, Sunflower, 

ee ae 3,109.18 
Holland, J. W., Morgat 1 1 Ci ty, Miss. 1, 445. 73 
Holland, V. B., Marks, Miss___.---~ 1,171.65 
Hollingsworth, J. N. and J. H., 

Route 3, Crystal Springs, Miss_. 1,139 90 
Holly Grove Plantation, Minter 

Cs aha cee ce ine 4.858. 77 
Holmes, E. M., Holly Ridge, Miss_. 2.355. °5 
Holmes, E. R., Yazoo City, Miss... 1,973.37 
Holt, Mrs. Brooksie S., Duncan, 

NUE ered ccnihie nates beethe cakdcatcvtnenes = 1, 792. 96 
Hood, E. M., Clayton, Miss_...... ), 174. 83 
Hood, Sam, Drew, Miss_.......--- 1, 001. 50 
Hood, W. L., Route 2, Lambert, 

Pe aasdcicn cheerios elaine aki 194. 53 
Hooker O. D., Lexington, Miss... 364. 58 
Hoover, W. H., Pickens, Miss... 1 37 
Hopkins Bros., Lula, Miss__...... 2,143. 63 
Hopkins, Sid, Hickory, Miss_---- 2, 451. 34 


Hopson Planting Co., Route 2, Box 
24, Clarksdale, Miss_........-.. 18, 350. 22 


Horton, L. D., Darlove, Miss__.--- 3, 523. 41 
Hoskins, E. J. and Flora, Leland, 

ae -euetiiiisaari> tical 3.001. 47 
House, James, Sava age,  Miss_- ‘a 1, 130. 43 
Houston, Horace K., Memphis 

as opin cnlvepienas tetitatias iced ‘i 3,161. 56 
Houston, O. L., Tunica, Miss____. 1, 794.48 
Houston, S. J., Tunica, Miss_____- 2, 801.42 
Houston, W. H., Tunica, Miss___- », 420. 73 
Howard, T. P., Lake Cormorant 

ae soleil 4,879.75 
Howze, Janie, Sledge, eka 2.151. 51 
Huckaby, E. B., Arcola, Miss ‘ 78.35 
Huddleston, A. O., Leland, Miss_-. + 7.19 
Huddleston, Mrs. Addie C., Le- 

land, Miss ie aa a : 15. 79 
Huddleston, F. H., Leland, Miss_. 1,036. 66 
Huddleston, H. H., Lamont, Miss_. : 68 
Huff, Holloway, Lorman, Mi ‘ 1, 236. 68 
Hughes, James W., Sunflower, 

Miss_- sake eet e 2, 062. 32 
Hughes, V. H., Doddsville, Miss__ 4,529.14 
Hughes, W. W., Jr., Sledge, Miss_. 1, 281. 04 
Hull, George, Indianola, Mi _ :, 631.70 
Eumber, J. F., Sr., Route 1, Box 

200, Clarksdale, Miss_- 3,081.10 
Humber Plantation, Farrell, Mi 675. 29 
Humphrey, B. W., Ebenezer 

| ee ip cai ch 5 ' 71.35 
Humphries, C. E., Itta Ben 

Co ee Si sols 149. 65 
Hunter, W. L., Belzoni, M i 1, 165. 28 
Hurdle, J. C., Mount Pile t 

TE 7 = l 7.07 
Hurt, W. H., He rn Lake M ; : 1,925.13 
Hutchison, J. N., Route 1, B 150 

mouaendais, Miss... ........... 
Hutson, F. H., Isola, Miss_- - 1,497.13 
Hutton, Sam D. G., Tchula, Miss. 1, 518.98 
Hyman, M., Cleveland, Miss- 7 26 
Ikerd, J. L., Belen, o i i ] 1. 88 
Iles, Edwin A., Priché lard, Mi ». 58 
Ingram, Mrs. Cornelia A Le! 

il 74 








A1690 


Payee’s name and address 

Irby, W. B., Jr., Lake Cormorant, 
A., Greenville, Miss. 
, Route 2, Isola, Miss. 

Dundee, Miss____-.. 
i, Route 1, Lyon, Miss. 
Ivey, H. C., West Point, Miss... 
Ivy, H. W., Hollandale, Miss__ _ 
Jackson, Louis G., Shelby, Miss. 
Jackson, Mamie E., Belzoni, Miss. 
Jackson, T. D., Tremont, Miss_. 
Jackson, W. L., Moorhead, Miss_. 
Jacobs, Mrs. Nannette P., Gunni- 

son, Miss ae i eceieatce mies 
Jaggerd, Edward, Route 1, Oko- 

lona, Miss_. ee ee 
James, M H. and H. C., Wayside, 
Miss . ‘ 





Irvin 
Irvine, J. C 
Ivey, Davic 


James, R. M., Shelby, Miss_-_-. 
Jamison, Sanders, Sr., nguilla, 

Miss ciated teatistcatebsce shanty 
Jarratt, R. S., Walls, Miss... _. 
Jeffreys, J. M., Glen Allan, Miss... 
Jepsen, A. C., Prichard, Miss_-_... 


Jernberg & Rowe 
Jerry Falls & Co 


Sumner, Miss... 
Webb, Miss 


John Henry Plantation, Glen 
Allan, Miss. piebaslaianeatiesonst 
Johnson, Mrs. Eva, Grace, Miss__. 


Johnson, F. N., Grace, Miss___-__. 
Johnson, G., Route 2, Clarksdale, 
Miss 
Johnson, Holt, 
Beulah, Miss cane ain = 
Johnson, J. D., Taylorsville, Miss. 
Johnson, J. L., Midnight, Miss 
Johnson, J. N., est of, 
dianola, Miss Serenata is 
Johnson, Mrs. Jennie D., Green- 
1d, Miss 


Route 1, 


In- 


ate 





Johnston, C. H., Friar Point, Miss_ 
Johnston, Sydney W., Vicksburg, 
Miss ae 
Jones, A. B., Belzoni, Miss_____-. 
Jone A. B., Jr., Belzoni, Miss 
Jones, B. R., 203 Edwards St., Le- 
land, Miss a 
Jone Boots, Cleveland, Miss___. 
Jone C. B., Merigoid, Miss... ..~ 
Jones, C. L., Keirn, Miss___..... 
Jones, Fred, Inverness, Miss____. 
Jones, G. E., Charleston, Miss___ 
Jone Hal T., Flora, Mis Seabee 
Jones, Je W., Inverne Miss 
Jones, Jonas F., & Walter Jones, 
Inve re Mi - 
Jones, Katherine B Route 3 
G Ww 1, Mi . - 
Jone M. W., Hern a Miss... 
Jone O. H., Box 161, Leland, 
M 
Jor Mrs. Olive T., Flora, Mi i 
Jone R. W., Lu Mi ea 
Jone & | Hol dale 
Miss a 
Jones, W R., Inve Ss, Mi 
ne M 615 Oakhur 
Ave ¢ ad Miss oles 
Jordan, E. T., ¢€ er, I as 
Jor« J. W., Route 1, Hollan- 
Mi hinieiidaie 
J J 1, Le i, Mi jae 
J i] Allan, Miss__ 
Jy ite 2, Natche 
M 7 
Junk Hi Natchez, Miss . 
Ju n, R ard T 502 Madison 
Natche M 
K N. V Drew, Miss = 
K r, H. V T A } ~ 
K Pp Cc Inc l 
Mi = 
Kea, F. N I ] 
Miss 
Kearney, E. N M 
Ke Jol N Miss ina 
Ke fe ee M is 
Keith, W. L., A 1 N 


Amount 
$7, 170. 30 
3, 447.02 
1, 017. 57 
1,192 60 
1, 400. 30 
1, 134. 50 
2,591.35 
2, 235. 69 
1, 133. 81 
1, 150. 89 
1, 332. 21 
1, 499. 49 
1, 904. 87 
3, 493. 64 
1, 963. 52 
1, 634. 63 
3,321. 53 
4, 613. 66 
2, 084. 67 
1, 565. 09 
1,978.25 
1,484 76 
2, 138. 47 
1,593 35 
10, 110. 02 
1, 141. 79 
1,908. 75 
5,150.14 
2,091. 27 
1,359 16 
1,909 61 
3, 694. 62 
2,476. 65 
9,104 99 
1,325. 07 
1, 660. 07 
6,918 89 
1,273 00 
2,209 39 
1,607.17 
2,449 46 
1, 568. 33 
1,196 68 
5, 605.10 
1,447. 13 
1, 716. 39 
1, 616. 68 
7, 778. 52 
9,174.3 
1, 224.12 
2, 479. 64 
5, 233.01 
4 202. 58 
1, 282. 53 
2, 065. 66 
2, 269. 25 
2,199.91 
2, 293. 70 
1, 064. 80 
4,429.44 
4,467.18 
2, 158.02 
1,815.17 
1, 074. 46 
1, 086. 84 
2,397. 43 


Payee’s name and address 
Kellum, Mrs. Stella R., Box 360, 
Greenville, Miss._..........-.. 
Kelly, Marion E., Satartia, Miss_. 
Kelsay, E. T., Route 1, Marks, 
NE ies scncks teat ethan idl iis ena 
Kendall Bros., Colony Town, Miss. 
Kennedy, Carroll, Brandon, Miss. 


Kent, C. R., Doddsville, Miss..... 
Kent, J. W., Arcola, Miss_..... . 
Kern, B. J., Louise, Miss._....-. 
Killebrew, John R., Goodman, 

NE Son nttutate adh wisi as ibdhap taal 
Kilpatrick, R. L., Isola, Miss...-. 
Kilpatrick, T., Belzoni, Miss_..... 
Kimbriel, A. C., Drew, Miss._..-. 
Kimbrough, A. McC., Belzoni, 

a a ee eters aa 
Kimbrough, J. M., Lexington, 

Miss - Asatte et ata Se eee oe 
Kimbrough, W. P., Itta Bena, 

oe ‘. sade 


King, A. L., Star Route, Genada, 
BED ctiacuindinnm es 
King & Anderson, Inc., Box 475, 
Clarksdale, Miss ............-. 
King Bros., Drew, Miss 


King, C. W., Inverness, Miss_.-.. 
King, C. W., estate of, Clarks- 
dale, Miss_--- ec toctaaienale 
King, Charles, Drew, Miss_-.--.-. 
King, E. R., Route 3, Schlater, 
Miss --- oe 


King, Mrs ‘Euphba M., Invert 
SN sn ariehes o=ee 
King, J. A., Egypt, Miss.._....-.. 


King, Joe J., Swan Lake, Miss_.-. 
King, L. A., Shaw, Miss.......... 
King, R. M., Pace, Miss.......... 
Kingston, Ed, Cruger, Miss_----. 
<irby, Joe B., Germantown, Tenn. 


Kirk, C. L., Route 1, 


Miss 


Doddsville, 


Kirk, J. S., Greenville, Miss_.-_- 
Kirk, T. K., Bentonia, Miss_._.-. 
Kirk, W. H., Grenada, Miss.-_-.--. 


Kirkland, G. H., Itta Bena, Miss... 
Kitchens, C. H., New Albany, Miss- 


RG. Oe . cccemeenie 
Klaus, Sam D., Cary, Miss_-...--. 
Klaus, William J., Cary, Miss... 


Kline, Henry, Anguilla, Miss 


Kline Planting Co., Alligator, 

Miss a _ ip te mail erenetnen in mai aneotan 
Kline, Sol, Alligator, Miss..._--. 
Kling, M., Satartia, Mis » 


Miss. 


Knowlton, M. S., Perthshire 
Koch, Lyon, box 26, Greenville, 
eS s relma 
Kraetzer Cured Lumber Co., 
Peet, GNtee 6g cacao eecnee 
Kunofsky, L., Grace, Miss_-.---. 
Kyle, Mrs. Dorothy W., Route 2 
Clarksdale, Miss-_- . sales 
Kyle, S. H., Route 2, Box 109 
Re ee meen 
Lacey, R. B., Tutwiler, Miss._... 
Lacy, W. J., Lyon, Mi ama avis 
Lagerwall, M. H., Route 2, Dundee, 
Miss_-_- oa “i ae 
Lake, Mary W., Maud, Miss_-_--- as 
Lakeland Plantation, Th« on 
Miss are ais ai 
Lakeside Plantation, Lake Cor- 
morant, Miss ; ; a 
Lakeview Planting Co., Routes ; 
Yazoo City, Miss_-- 3 
Lambdin, S. H., Route 2, Natchez, 
Miss_--- —— aabune 
Lamensdorf, Ben, Shaw, Mis . 
Lamensdorf, S. F., Ri ng Fork, 
Miss... . - 
Lamon, Jack, Glen All Mi - 
Land, Harold, Macon, Mis nbianiaets 
Lane, E. C., Flora, Miss sian 
Lane, W. H., Pocahontas, Miss___. 
Lang, M. A., Cameta, Miss__..._. 
Lang, W. D., Cameta, M iad 
Langford, R. C., Rolling Fork, 
Senn ces: disci train Gate. tsabigahataiee stevie ncined 


Amount 


$2 
i, 


1, 458. 
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, 028. 
603. 


167 
, 225 
, 767 


710 


, 266 
532 
167 
, 798 


, 090. 


, 650 


085 
593 
845 
, 204 
, 922 
030 
306 


2, 820 


361 
, 605 
, 715 
, 862 


, 845 


144 


006 


1, 874 


Cot 
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433 


199 


"77 
779 


590 


, 786. < 


095 


177 


791 
, 837 
, 189 
389 
900 
992 


, 176 


, 291. 


, 378, 
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56 
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35 
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33 
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37 
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65 
14 
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62 
49 
37 


57 








APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Payee’s name and address 
y 


Lauderdale, H. L., Hernando, Amount 

IS Jaaliw ebacenccenaits arsed eit cat siran tp ens $1, 185. 68 
Laudig, A. W., Route 1, Boyle, 

ON i sh ascii cialis Sita acetate 2, 586. 37 
Law, J. H., Benoit, Miss......... 1,073 31 
Law, @. 1., Peote, BG. .cscaecann 1, 230 60 
Law, S.I., Jr., Foote, Miss_....... 1, 501.93 
Lawler Farms, Dublin. Miss_-.--.. 7,420. 76 
Lawrence, Mary W., Sunflower, 

i sone ticnicp hie ietn eh beat 1, 649. 35 
Leatherman, S. R., Robinsonville, 

Ne sisieciticwttcces cede tetemoe 2, 248. 85 
Ledbetter, L L., Ciarksdale, Miss. 1, 579. 38 
Lee, J. D., Isola, Miss_.......---. 1, 054. 57 
Lee, J. L. and M. B., Inverness, 

OD haan crete ta aes a edidnriotbe ee 3, 020. 84 
Lee, Mary Busick, Foote, Miss.... 1, 445. 65 
Lee, S. B., Macel, Miss.......... 1,149.10 
Leggett, A. F., Route 2, Magnolia, 

N52. = dts tate Nar latetuats alee het Gbicankh 1, 020. 40 
Lemon, W. R., Pickens, Miss... 1, 244 11 
Lenoir, H. C., Beulah, Miss._.... 8, 825. 53 
Lenoir, S. Paine, Prairie, Miss.... 1, 702. 52 
Lester, George, Darling, Miss__-. 1, 088. 04 
Lester, Mrs. Willie C. Inverness, 

Se os sees eschd aca arpaiteabineerenecomean 3,607.18 
Levingston, J., estate, Ruleville, 

Pee. stan 3 nite bret st tate tEee 7, 184. 87 
Levingston, O. H., Ruleville, Miss. 2, 593. 24 
Lightcap, H. B., Yazou City, Miss. 3,320.81 
Lindsey, O. B., Doddsville, Miss_. 5, 000. 01 
Linebarger Bros.. Silver City, Miss. 2, 329. 94 
Link, W. M., Bentonia, Miss__.-.. 2,317.32 
Linn, W. J., Buena Vista, Miss... 1, 956. 75 
Lipe, T. E.,-Vance, Miss.......<. 6, 391. 90 
Little, H. E.; Oma, Miss.......... 1, 155. 87 
Litton, B. F., Route 1, Boyle, Miss. 1, 458. 47 
Litton, Barkley, Route 1, Boyle, 

NE sees Se SE es ee or 1, 290. 77 
Litton, E. Brown, Route 1, Boyle, 

SR ES OS Be 1,339. 34 
Litton, G. W., Route 1, Boyle, 

eer inal ain oe kde abiatinas 2, 037. 66 
Livingston, W. T., Tupelo, Miss... 1, 454.11 
Locke, C. E., Merigold, Miss_.._.. 1, 553. 06 
Logan, C. R. Tchula, Miss.....-. 2, 750. 22 
Lollar, J. B., Darling Miss... .... 1,926. 04 
Long, J. J., Jr., Itta Bena, Miss_. 1, 158. 67 
Long, W. K., Itta Bena, Miss___-_. 1, 256. 63 
Longino, J. T.. Jr., Jonestown, 

eae cle ta on Se cence 3, 680. 01 
Longino, J. T., & Son, Jonestown, 

Miss — neck petideleguiett adidas medeeiens 2,510.14 
Looney, T. A., Drew, Miss... . 1, 444. 69 
Louisville Cooperage Co., Route 1, 

a ee 4,126. 26 
Love, M. P. L., Hattiesburg, Miss_ 1, 167. 50 
Love, S. F., Itta Bena Miss_..... 1, 537. 92 
Love, S. W., Itta Bena Miss_..-.. 1, 407. 53 
Lovelace, E. M., Indianola, Miss... 1, 858. 7 
Lovorn, J. J., Rolling Fork, Miss_. 1, 197. 54 
Low, Mrs. Bettie C., Metcalfe, 

i eee bad de a lee 1,914. 32 
Low, Fletcher, Metcalfe, Miss... 1,261 05 
Lowe, M. E., Glendora, Miss... 1, 806. 62 
Lowe, W. G., Tchula, Miss__..... 1,073 44 
Lowe, W. L., Greenwood, Miss__. 6, 245 75 
Lowery, A. C., Edwards, Miss._... 1,195.75 
Lowntritt, Leo and Louis, Winns- 

I: "MUNG uccrtenctns saccade sudan 6, 058. 09 
Lowry, H. G., Indianola, Miss___.. 2, 296. 96 
Lucas, Thos., Greenwood, Miss___ 1, 789. 02 
Luckett, D. C., Route 5, Yazoo 

City, Miss- = RiseaAer tities 1, 176. 96 
Luckett, J. H., Tutwiler, Miss_.. 7, 383. 64 
Lundy, D. C., Lexington, Miss... 3,169 59 
Lundy, J. D., Belzoni, Miss__.... 1,451.32 
Lundy, J. I., Greenwood, Miss_..60§ 2,343 96 
Lusk, C. A., Doddsville, Miss__.. 2,051. 21 
Mabry, M. H., Dublin, Miss_..... 1,573. 45 
Mabus, A. A., Ruleville, Miss... 1,953 74 
Mabus, D. B., Macel, Miss_.__--.. 1, 120. 75 
Macbeth, T. M., Silver City, Miss_ 2,693 93 
MacDonald, Mrs. Jessie P., Route 

1, Box 98, Lyon, Miss_______ 2, 203. 19 
MacDuff, Leise J., Jacksonville, 

ae ae icais eerie 4,747.35 
Maddox, J. H., Gunnison, Miss__. 1, 235. 75 
Maddux, Mrs. Mary A., Lula, Miss. 4, 228. 85 








APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Payee’s name and address 
Maebell Plantation, Malvina, 
eS eee 
Magruder, L. W., Jr., Boyle, Miss. 
Mahoney, G. A., Glendora, Miss_. 
Mahoney, Lem D., Itta Bena, 


Malone, R. C., Pace, Miss_.....-. 
Malone & Ramsay, Pace, Miss___-_ 
Malone, T. S., Route 2, Box 84A, 

Ciarkedale, ‘Biss... ..-.. 
Malone & Waller, Route 2, Tut- 


Se, Se ce ee oo 
Malouf, Johnny, Greenwood, 
Bo eckibee aco ota 


Mangum, B. I., Tunica, Miss___- 
Mangum, E. P., estate of, Tunica, 
Miss- silinep. "tecgn bocce 
Mangum, 3. C., Olive Branch, 
Miss__.~-- iD ciated techies sates 
Mann, J. E., Ruleville, Miss Le cimhcee 
fann, L. E., Tallula, Miss__.._ 
Mann, Paul L., Glen Allen, Miss. 
Manning, G. W., Drew, Miss_-_ 
Manning, G. W., Jr., Drew, Miss. 
Manning, G. W. and Roy H., 
Minter City, Miss._..._....... 
Manning. R. W., Drew, Miss 
Mannsdale Mercantiie Co., 
Mh, PR coo cnenn ce 
Maranto, S. P., Anguilla, Miss__- 
Marcella Farm, Mileston, Miss... 
Markette, B. T., Oxford, Miss___. 
Marlow, H. G., Ruleville, Miss___. 
Marlow, W. D., Jr., Ruleville, 


Mad- 


Marshall, A. L., Ruleville, Miss_. 
Martin, B. M., Dundee, Miss_-.. 
Martin Bros., Okolona, Miss...... 
Martin, H. C.. Cary, Miss_...... 
Martin, H. L., Belzoni, Miss____ 
Martin, Homer, Route 1, Belzoni, 
BN sithceisBheciked ad aes a 
Martin, Mrs. Lula B., Midnight, 
Miss. wee 
Martin, R. L., Smithdale, Miss_- 
Mask, V. M., Shannon, Miss__.. 
Massey, B. M., Lyon, Miss_____-- 
Massey, J. T., Route 2, Lyon, 
Miss — a 
Matagorda Plantation, Jonestown, 
cc = aa A a ac tached ee 


Mathis, M. C., Route 3, Walnut, 
Dias arracsiat esckh tgligibaae aan caebenanpeia aie 
Mathis, Mrs. Ruth A., Leland, 
Bi: 0s unae a heir hee eo tke oie a 


Maxwell, C. V., Pickens, Miss__- 
May, J. A., & Co., Lombardy, Miss. 
May, Ralph, estate of, Memphis, 

Tenn 


May, W. L. & Sons, Lombardy, 
RINE Sac: soecattccgatecinhes Gidbiaon saeaen as onmde 
Mayhall, N. L., Greenville, Miss_. 
Mays, F. R., Boyle, Miss__..--.-. 
McAllister, T. F., Box 143, New 
I as I ates tigre wad amneisotageie 


McArthur, W., Philadelphia, Miss. 
McAuley; A. M., Byhalia, Miss_-_. 
McBee, John H., estate of, Green- 

WI Msi a dinette ecaree 
McCain, Ed., Route 1, Box 5, 

NG cae 
McCain, J. P., Carrollton, Miss_. 
McCaughan, W. C., Sr., estate of, 


Route 1, Box 55, Clarksdale, 
BI sec date ieee itcat einen aisle vaiconares 
McClatchy, R. M., Jr. & .. Bix 


po ee ea 
McCormick, R. R. and M. E., Sena- 

SN, MR hntcNleradhonacysiecanaio wed cesta 
McCoy, Mrs. Lillian E., Bobo, Miss. 
McCoy, Lucy Mae, Baltzer, Miss_. 
McCraney, Mrs. Jessie O., Clarks- 

ge EE SS RSP eee 
McCraw, S. R., Arcola, Miss___-.. 
McCroskey, W. B., Senatobia, Miss. 
McCullar, C. W., Lambert, Miss_. 
McCurdy, F. W., Pope, Miss...... 


Amount 


$4, 570. 


2, 287 
2, 263 


2, 730 


_ 


, 206 
5, 478 
2, 238 
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to Ph pe 
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, 788 
025 
418 
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Nr OF tS 


161 
513 
914 
650 
128 
, 412 


— 


eae 


, 928 
, 009 
, 042 
, 586 


re ee 


, 174 


uo 


7,074 
1, 159 
6, 952 


6, 533 


3, 400. 


~ 


™ bo 


, 102 


wh 


, 466 
1, 057 
3, 182 


1, 059. 


617. 
220. 


, 267. 


48 
65 
44 


87 
09 
26 
31 


62 


. 96 


15 
04 


.07 


90 
42 
28 
96 
33 
68 


9 
o 


5. 79 


56 
96 
20 
10 
39 


42 
38 
34 
56 
41 
69 


47 


07 
53 
35 
88 
53 
25 
44 
45 
92 
45 
08 
14 
19 
19 


22 


. 24 


13 


.16 


85 


55 
16 
64 


26 
75 


08 
46 





Payee’s name and address 
McCutchen & Co., Box 333, Vicks- 
oo SEES a ee ee 
McDearman, B. E., Cleveland, 

ee ee ee, ee 
McDearman & Kennedy, Cleve- - 
ME, eacaeonisuccetancsce 
McDonald, T. R., Tylerton, Miss_. 
McEachern, Ramsey, Itta Bena, 


SS ae 
McFall, G. L., Sumner, Miss___-_-_. 
McFarland, Ben H., Aberdeen, 

Miss ____- 


McGaha, Mrs. Elizabeth wm, Route 
3, Clarksdale, Miss............ 
McGarrh, H. E., Merigold, Miss_.. 
McGee, C. H., Mrs., Leland, Miss. 
McGee Dean Planting Co., Leland, 
NE. .  aicttnnidis sgh auasbaenla cies 
McGee, E. H., Lula, Miss__....-.. 
McGee, H. B., Tchula, Miss__.--- 
McGee, J. E., Route 3, Guntown, 
I iin aiid edocs Olan a hab ed es asiekins soe 
McGee, Nathan, Natchez, Miss__. 
McGehee, James G., estate of, 
CUNO, BEI Wk esti nncccn 
McGeary, B. G., Sidon, Miss__--_-. 
McGinnis, Charles Chatham, 
I Aids nated sited cimiginaeen 
McGowan, H. H., Beulah, Miss__-. 
McGraw-Curran Planting Co., Ya- 
os Sy Ea 
McGraw, F. A., Valley, Miss__---. 
McGregor, P. K., Route 1, Dodds- 
a ee ee 
McIntosh, H. R., Picayune, Miss_. 
McIntyre, I. T., Itta Bena, Miss. 
McKamy, W C., Chatham, Miss-. 
McKee Bros., Friar Point, Miss... 
McKee, F. B., Friar Point, Miss_. 
McKenzie & Wilsford, Lula, Miss. 
McKinney, W. T., Anguilla, Miss_. 
McKnight, G. R., Cleveland, Miss. 
McKnight, Joe A., Route 1, Cleve- 
land, Miss__ ~~ 
McKnight, R. E., 
land, Miss_-- 
McLarty, J. R., Water Valley, Miss. 
McLaurin, J. M., Hollandale, Miss_ 
McLaurin, W. M., Darlove, Miss... 
McLean, F. R., Blaine, Miss__--.-. 
McLean, J. H., Itta Bena, Miss... 
Mclean, J L., Cleveland, Miss_-.. 
McLean, R. D., Doddsville, Miss__. 
McLellan, E. I. Sumner Miss_-__-. 
McLellan, Robert, Philipp, Miss_. 
McLelland, E. S., Canton, Miss_... 
McLemore, A. G., Geren, Miss__--. 
McLeod, W. D., Greenwood, Miss_. 


Route 1, Cleve- 


McLure, R. A., Lula, Miss._.--..-. 
McMahon, Thomas, Lorenzen, 
ee 
McMillan & Stainback, Minter 
CORO OR ne titi ean 
McMullen, W. A., Sumner, Miss_. 
McMurchy, Mrs. Mildred S., Dun- 
CA natin rine 


McMurchy & Scott, Duncan, Miss. 
McNair, J. W., Clarksdale, Miss_-_. 
MecNeer, Mrs. Ida T., Route 4, Ya- 

Bie Coy, BEE. co ctiniendennnee 
McNeese. S. J., Carson, Miss__.... 
McPherson, J. J., Essex, Miss._.... 
McPherson, Lula T., Essex, Miss_. 
McRaney, Webb, Box 125, Belzoni, 

ae nintemaneeee 
McRee, J. F., Holcomb, Miss a 
McShan, M M., Rulevilie, Miss__. 
McWilliams, Elise R., Route 1, Box 

285, Clarksdale, Miss- 
McWilliams, Olean and M. 

Route 2, Cleveland, Miss____--. 
Meadow Plantation, Shaw, Miss_. 
Mecklin, Gus, Louise, Miss__.----~ 
Mecklin, Lawrence, Louise, Miss. 
Meeks, G W., Belzoni, Miss_..--.. 
Meek, W. E., Aberdeen, Miss__.-.. 
Meeks, W B., Schlater, Miss_.... 
Melton, F. L., Stover, Miss___.---. 
Metcalfe, George, Metcalfe, Miss. 


P., 


Amount 


$7, 
1, 


poe 


~~ 


worn 


m ND 
we oe OND NK tO 
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2,371. 
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47 
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20 
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16 
87 
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04 
24 
30 
43 
38 
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25 


. 74 
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io 
61 
51 
97 
88 
81 
71 
88 








Payee’s name and address 


A1691 


Methvin, R. E., Route 2, Box 128, Amount 

Ts OI i nissan eel $1, 522. 68 
Middleton, Arthur S., Pocahontas, 

De pitleiceciaaataa eat en ca te aca 2, 761.02 
Middleton, C. H., Marks, Miss__-. 2, 218. 27 
Middleton, E. K., Pocahontas, 

a a OS ncaa 8, 099. 27 
Midyett, J. T., Banks, Miss_...... 2,053. 86 
Miller, C. C., Belen, Miss... 1,072 33 
Miller, C. D., Glen Allan, Miss__. 5, 365. 24 
Miller, C. S., Crenshaw, Miss___. 1,928. 43 
Miller, Erskine, Nettleton, Miss_. 1,006 34 
Miller, Felix G., Hankinson, Miss. 1, 369. 57 
Miller, H. M., Holly Springs, Miss_ 1, 950. 50 
Miller, H. T., Drew, Miss_..____ 2, 447. 22 
Miller, J. Wesley, Rolling Fork, 

SS AE 1, 298. 83 
Miller, Louis B., Lombardy, Miss_ 3, 292. 55 
Miller, W. B., Route 1, Box 77, Bel- 

I IN a a Ee 1,114 33 
Milloy, G. M., Prentiss, Miss___. 1,071.75 
aoa D. D., Byhalia, Miss... 2, 105.95 

Millsaps, W. W., Route 1, Shaw, 

I ini picid sincinceadibina tii 1,392. 54 
Ming, F. H. & M. L., ‘Shelby, Miss_ 1, 809. 60 
Ming, R. F., Shelby, Miss_.._____ , 685. 85 
Mississippi F..rms, care of T. E. 

Hutchins, Indianola, Miss..___. 5, 798. 85 
Mississippi State Hospital, Whit- 

field, Miss _..- -- sie * 1, 043. 03 
Mississippi State Penitentiary, 

Parchman, Miss......._--- - 53,562.53 
Mitchell, J. B., Jr., Jonestown, 

eS eee wa 3, 596. 72 
Mitchener, F. M., Sumner, Miss_ ” 4,644.97 
Mize, Henry, Parchman, Miss... 1, 253. 84 
Mohead, G. T., Lula, Miss_....._. 2, 293. 25 
Mohead, Helen N., Lula, Miss____. 2, 484 93 
Montgomery, Mrs. Anna P., Yazoo 

SI a i ctncensepescenigheneteio dc 3, 069.08 
Montgomery, H. L., Louise, Miss_ 2, 038. 84 
Montgomery, J. M., Inverness, 

Ie inet ae 9,014. 74 
Montgomery, S. H., Greenwood, 

Miss pikes nicki labiatannighlinen Sncacamaiay 1, 363. 57 
Montgomery, S. M., Blanton, 

ME hee = 5, 045.03 
Monty, Charles, Jonestown, Miss_ 2, 222. 37 
Monty, E., Route 3, Box 6575, 

Clarksdale, Miss__....__~_- * 2, 204. 87 
Monty, Teddy, Clarksdale, Miss Ss. 1, 368. 96 
Monty, Will, Rudyard, Miss____. 1, 621. 94 
Moore, B. F., Sumner, Miss_-__--. 2, 651.10 
Moore & Borodofsky, Ruleville, 

MI is: cccnerntgbieaita foeliscciatth on tio cone 1, 339. 36 
Moore, C. C., Holly Springs, Miss. 1, 006. 05 
Moore, Dr. C. C., Itta Bena, Miss_ 2, 189. 25 
Moore, Dudley, Rolling Fork, 

DE ein adidas a 3, 167.89 
Moore, Edward E., Clarks dale, 

SNS as scitinteiy ts cared aaacmiaunien — 1, 231. 15 
Moore, J. H., Cary, Miss_..--.-.. 3, 367. 62 
Moore, M. H., Pope, Miss_..---.. 1,215.41 
Moore, M. P., Senatobia, Miss__.-. 7, 162.59 
Moore, R. Mayo, Prichard, Miss__. 1, 595. 33 
Moore S. H., Blaine, Miss.._...-. 1,361.3 
Moore, W. V., Oakland, Miss___--. 1,953. 58 
Morehead, Mrs. Verda L., Sidon, 

ee canal Sells tii 1, 257. 20 
Morgan, A. L., Darlove, Miss ine 1,069.72 
Morgan, F.N., Morgan City, Miss_. 2, 677. 53 
Morgan, James C., Morgan City, 

IE cicasaithsiict ce aii incl oi itenartnsaeanis wer ingpes 3, 046. 88 
Morgan, L. H., Route 1, Box 58, 

po A 1, 371. 31 
Morgan, Roger P., Marks, Miss_-_-- 108. 98 
Morgan, W. H., Route 1, Morgan 

SN a act acta isercircinaicistintin en 6, 153. 47 
Morris, J. W., Geron, Miss._-...-. 1,009.16 
Morrison, C. S., Shelby, Miss__-_-- 1, 719. 09 
Morrissey, T. M., Vicksburg, Miss_. 1, 536. 60 
Morrow, D. K., Stringtown, Miss_- 1, 898. 07 
Mortimer, Mrs. Evelyn T., Belzoni, 

I cite Ris cients eda buck ne sci eovred daria 4, 347. 58 
Mortimer, J. A., Belzoni, Miss. ___ 1,657. 58 
Mosby, W. J., Canton, Miss__----. 5, 312. 96 
Moseley, Hettie B., Lyon, Miss_---. 4,432. 40 
Moss, B. L., Soso, Miss......---.. 741.93 








A1692 


Payee’s name and address | Payee’s name and address 

Mozingo, W. Ralph, Waynesboro, Amount Pace, W. K., Sharon, Miss....... 

Miss_. witiviavigsiivitediih lianas. ae Packwood, John A., Tylertown, 
Mullen, E. P., Sunflower, Miss... 1, 205. 37 NN on satintcciitecbak initia es 
fullens, E. J., Jr., Clarksdale, | Page, Mrs. Dora M., Itta Bena, 

eee ws ge, RF OR i cs siticetsecic isin tesserae ' 
Mullins, Robert, Blaine, Miss..... 1,499 97 Paine & Garrett, Egremont, Miss. 
Munson, H., Jr., Tunica, Miss... 1,764 84 | Palmer, C. B., Coahoma, Miss 
Murphey, Smith, Sumner, Miss... 10, 629.05 Palmer, Isaiah, Mound Bayou, 
Murphree, A. D., Shelby, Miss_--- 2, 839.49 a a eee 
Murphy, H. L., Arkabutla, Miss_. 1, 817. 24 Panther Burn Co., Panther Burn, 
Mustin, B. E., Minter City, Miss... 1, 044. 07 I isis atti peices : : 
Myers Bros.. Isola, Miss_- ania 1,359 60 | Parchman, Katie L., Lyon, Miss_. 
iyers. H. R., Glen Allan, Miss_-.-. 2,470.98 | Park, J. E., Box 527, Greenville, 
Myers, J. E., Route 2, Batesville, | tices Sacoditd 

Miss _- hah laiasebt balan 1, 295. 93 Park, Lucy R., Merigold, Miss... 
Myers, J. J., Mattson, Miss... .. 3, 145. 74 Park, M. R., Box 527, Greenville, 
Myers, J. S., Grace, Miss._....--.. 2, 272. 86 ern etna aie eatin cite 
Myers, Mrs. Mattee B., Dundee, Parker, L. W., Cruger, Mis 

Miss ; saben pabdeeis 1, 802. 65 Parker, R. Lee, Sr. (estate 
fyers, W. H., Cleveland, Miss... 2,197.50 | Natchez, Miss_.- - Sd 
Myres, Joel, Grace, Miss___._-... 1,710 38 Parker, Z. L., Itta Bena, Miss_-.. 
Nabors, J. W., Holly Bluff, Miss_...6 3,655.37 | Parkinson, J. R., Benoit, Mis 
Naposi Planting Co., Leland, Miss. 2,623.83 | Parks, Mrs. Nannie S., Drew, Miss. 
Nash, J. B., Greenville, Miss_..__- 1,931.67 | Parks, T. P., Drew, Miss__..---- 
Nason, R. 4., Belzoni, Miss_.._-_ 1, 962. 67 Parrish, N. B., Tchula, Miss__..-. 


Nathan, Ed., 


I RII, ns apeiron 1, 434. 80 Patterson, A. M., Como, Miss_- 
Neblett, G. R., Shelby, Miss_._... 6,025.86 | Patterson, C. D., Benoit, Miss_. 
Neff, M. P., Catchings, Miss - 1, 163. 89 Patterson, Danby Terrell, Benoit, 
Neill, J. E. & E.H., Money, Miss... 3, 695 66 | ee a ee ae : 
Neill & Co., W. C., Northcarrollton, | Patterson, J. L., & Son, Rome, 

Miss ai p-neneibeaeiaes 2, 245. 49 NE ih echatidicacccnins heats nih adele “ 
Neill, W. H., Geneill, Miss... . 4,285 28 Patterson, Joe, Mount Olive, Miss. 
Nelson & Head Co., Tunica, Miss_. 8,376.90 | Patterson, O. D., Route 2, Sarepta, 
New Hope Plantation, Greenwood = a ee ee om 

ED Son asta eeens mpeohasabdicenes 3, 431.77 Patty, B. G., Cliftonville, Miss... 
Newman, J. L., Pace, Miss__.-.. 2,265.78 | Paulette Plantation, Inc., 
Newman, S. C., Satartia, Miss... 1,239 92 ees = 
Newton Naval Stores Co., Wiggins Payne, B. B., Winterville, Miss_-- 

ss cimcne —wotsnscanes  §6,tee. te | tapes: &: th Boat 3; Box 
Nichols, C. G., Swiftown, Miss_-. 4,349.23 | Charetale, 20. ...........< 
Nichols, David E., Jr., Money, | Payne, Imogene T., Clarksdale, 

Miss_. J eonoatepheonunioeenele 1,079.15 RR eke en ee - ay 2 
Nichols, H. L., Lexington, Miss___. 4, 224 00 Payne, M. L. & W. M., Winter- 
Nicholson, Felix E., Glen Allan, ville, Miss_..-- 


Miss 


Nicholson, M. B., Glen Allan Miss. 
Nicholson, S. J.. Mc 





Nixon, C. D., Midnight, Miss__-.-. 6,016 76 Gale. Dies... =... patina 
Nixon, E. E., Yazoo City, Miss... 3, 533.93 Peeler, Earnest, Kosciusko, Miss— 
Nixon, O. W., Tchula, Miss_..... 5, 071. 06 Peeple, W. O., Ruleville, Miss ; 
Noble, Randolph, Lorman Miss_-_-. 2, 918. 22 Pelegrin, John P., Clarksdale, 
Norflieet, R. Vance, care T. G. Wils- | ES ee ee 
ford, Lula, Miss ieee tiles ite Gay ee Pemble, T. E., Merigold, Miss 
Norman, R. I rer, Miss__. 4,903.97 Penington, Ben, Route 3, Tutwiler, 
Norris, J. W., Robinsonville, Miss. 1,119.17 | ie Se ; re ee i 
Nunnery, I. D., Arcola, Miss.....§ 2,446. 42 Pentecost, A. L., Ruleville, Miss 
Nunnery, O. R., Liberty, Miss... 1, 300. 42 Peoples Bank & Trust Co., Tupelo, 
Nunnery, Pete, Route 2, Box BI vninincias kee aria eeineen ” ae 
Leland, Mis: ' -- 2,859.84 Pepper, A. R., Louise, Miss....-- 
Ni Inez A., Rosedale, Miss. 1, 329. 41 Pepper, W. A., Belzoni, Miss 
Ni Blanche M., Route 1, Pepple, W. O., Ruleville, Miss_._.. 
Miss-.-- — -- 1,338.59 | Perry, A. S., Hollywood, Miss_--- 
Oakhur Co., Clarksdale, Miss_. 8, 771. 23 Px rry. C. W., Route 4, Yazoo Citv. 
O’Brien & Williams, Wayside, Miss. 1, 211. 44 a ep te 
Odon Cc. L Schlater, Miss re 1, 068. 89 Perry, G. D., Hollywood, Miss 
Ovgdi Mrs. Fiorence S., Rosedale, Perry, G. D., Jr., Maud, Mis 
: - 5,784.36 Orlena W.., 
( by, J. A., Ch Sa 1, 405. 04 OE ee ee ae 
O'Keefe, J. B., Coahoma, Miss_-. 1, 678. 20 Perryman, L. G., Lula, Miss_ 
Oliver, Phillip, Shelby, Miss._.... 1,076.41 Perryman, Mary A., Lula 
Ome Planti Cx Mattson, Peteet, Arca, Greenwood, M 
M - 4,481.53 | Peterson, A. O., Lambert 
O'N Char Louise, Mis: = 1, 330. 48 Pettey & Stratton. Gre¢ 
oO’) W. C., Bentonia, Miss 5 1,316 82 Miss ee : 
c Bros., Clarksdale, Miss---. 1, 860.55 | phelan, Maude M., Philipp 
( it ntat Leland, M = 2,719 72 Phillip C. H.. Route 2 y 
Outlaw, T. C 30x 82, Belzoni, Nita 


A1l24Q4 


Route 
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2, Box 


scow, Tenn... 


itham, Mis 


Parrish, T. C., Mileston, Miss... 


3, 587. 42 
3, 133. 38 
1, 654. 52 


Pearson, R. B., 


Perry, Mrs 





— 
oO 
™ CO 


| 


Phillips, Charles C., Route 1 


S 630. 03 ver City, Miss 
5 11 02 
- 1.03 | phillips, J. F., Holly Bluff, Mi 
Phillips, L. E., Roi 1, Box 
2 11 52 
i; sith ti Madis¢ Miss -- 
8.189 3 . é a 
> Philliy Noel G., S 
8 19 . 
Mi a 
Phillips, T. H., J H 
| Se 


A DDTEATTIVIV mesy, Myr 


Pearl & Kline, Anguilla, Miss___-. 
Pearson, H. B., Hollandale, Miss_. 
Box 104, Hollan- 


Meri 


Miss 


Miss 


Amount 


1 


$1, 732. 
, 997 


1, 658 
5, 27 
1,135 
1, 371 
13, 577 
1, 761 
2, 468 
1, 023 
9, 551 
3, 188 
1, 944. 
1,173 
3, 872 
2, 540 
1, 226 
2,019 
3, 492 
1, 494 
2, 941 
1, 334 
5, 632 
1,341 
1, 301 
1, 146 
6, 507 
2, 235 
1, 085 
3, 228 
1,677 
4,481 
1, 088 
2, 559 
1,122 
2, 063 
5,931 
7, 556 
3, 068 
1, 228 
5, 807 
1, 182 
2, 861 
2, 063 
6, 677 
2, 531 
2,212 
0, 058 
1, 066 
1, 635 
1, 227 
1, 167 
1,131 
2,611 
1,212 
3, 190 
1, 244 
1, 728 
3, 824 
1,214 
1, 206 
3, 406 


47 


20 


54 
14 


.91 


31 


50 
46 
78 
24 
86 
41 
45 
16 
13 


04 


67 
62 


74 
38 


99 


69 


32 
15 


.19 


30 


nore 


‘dé 


85 


37 
41 


85 
06 


30 








LVI/A\KKTAIDMPMHAATHAATA T 


Payee’s name and address 

Pierce, S. W., Route 1, Collins, 

ae ‘eibiisn cicada ean idan 
Pigford, Howard E., Russell, Miss. 
Pillow, George, Greenwood, Miss_ 
Pillow, R. L., Greenwood, Miss... 
Pillow, Walter, Itta Bena, Miss... 
Pillow, Will N., Itta Bena, Miss... 
Pittman, J. R., Itta Bena, Miss_. 
Pittman, Noel, Sun Flower, Miss. 


Pleasant, V.S., Shaw, Miss_....-.. 
Pleasants, F. P. and H. &., Minter 

GES citi ai een 
Pleasants & Roberson, Minter 

GN NE cid cre notion en teeta 
Poague, J. E., Deeson, Miss...... 
Poe, L. H., Indianola, Miss.....-. 


Poe, W. S., Benoit, Miss._......... 
Poindexter, O. Q., Ravine, Miss__. 
Poindexter, W. G., Morgan City, 

BIN cn ieecaasies sii ce iniaaeecitapstille 
Pointer, D., Como, Miss.......... 
Pointer, D., Jr., Como, Miss_..... 
Pointer, Phil, Como, Miss._....... 
Polasini, John, Long, Miss_.-_--_. 
Polk, R. E. L., Mount Olive, Miss. 
Polk, Mrs. Virginia P., Inverness, 


i 
Posey, R. V., Dublin, Miss_....... 
Potter, L. T., Wayside, Miss... 
Potts, T. C., Crenshaw, Miss___-_. 


Powell, Mrs. Annie D., Raymond, 
SUE Ssinicncccoews xe detaci tn dtabatiaasteia mamas 
Powell, B. J., Jr., Benoit, Miss___. 
Powell, Mrs. Claudine Y., Powell, 
Miss - 


Powers, T. H., Cary, Miss......... 
Powers, W. P., Darlove, Miss___- 


Prairie Planting Co., Stovall, Miss. 
Pratt, J. L., Route 1, Crawford, 
Miss - so ethah shalt alacant 
Pratt, Mrs. Sallie B., Inverness, 
ERE ape Ee. “Sel Bes it 


Presley, T. H., Senatobia, Miss___. 


Pretti, D., Route 3, Box 580, 
CRarkedals, .DiG6. ou cccce none 
Price, W. A., Inverness, Miss___.. 


Prichard, J. G., Inverness, Miss_. 
Prichard, Jo, Inverness, Miss... 
Primm, W. Roe, Indianola, Miss... 
Prince, F. M., Shuqualak, Miss_. 
Pritchard, C. D., Artesia. Miss__.. 


Pritchard, D. A., Oxford, Miss... 


Progressive Realty Co., Edwards, 
Miss nigh ain deci hika 
Providence Cooperative Farms, 
I MIPS sets sispiccnastnachicenn ie wgeticet 
Provine & Spragins, Minter City, 
a parabens dictistenbeaa iehdaies Gained 
Prowell, W. D., Lyon, Miss___-... 
Pryor, J. Z., Slate Springs, Miss_. 
Pryor, L. B., Longwood, Miss_ 
Pryor, R. C., Valley Park, Miss 
Puffer, Mrs 
Miss ies cesipina ties Nokes venir diainginan 
Pugh, Joe, Itta Bena, Miss__- 
Purnell, Emmett L., 
DN cine eck oh cach bttiminiathe le is ccals esi es 
Pyron, M. E., Indianola, Miss___~ 


Florine H., Bentonia, 


Schlater, 


Pyron, W. W., Route 1, Merigold, 
Miss talc seen aaa acai ai 
Quinn, Mrs. Vallie B., Shaw, Miss 
Quitman County, Miss., Marks, 
Miss — a wetted’ 
Race Track Plantation, Green- 


wood, Miss 


Rainbow Planting Co., Webb, 
Miss - . scala 

Rainer, J. C., West Memphis, 
Tenn 


Coahoma, Miss-_- 
Coahoma, Miss. 
Robert 8S., Coahoma, 


Rainwater, Sid 
Ralston, Li 
Ralston, 
Miss —- — — — 
Rankin, J. Riley, Picayune, Miss_. 
Rathell, E. F., Lexington, Miss__.. 


zie S 


Ratliff, George L., Lyon, Miss... 
Ray, F. H., Canton, Miss... --- s 
Ray, J. B., Drew, Miss_....-.~ om 


NMWMFUFS\T TY 





Amount 


$1, 094 
1, 141 
1, 020 
5, 195 
2, 094 
3, 939 
1, 082 
1,133 


1, 843. 


2, 533 


3, 359 
1, 922 
1, 432 


4, 020. 


2, 036 


2, 616 
1, 027 
1, 422 
7, 887 
1,077 
1, 295 


10, 966 
4, 566 
1, 303 
3, 443 


1, 210. 


1, 190 


3, 949. 


5, 408 
3, 199 


5, 879. 


1, 227. 


2, 038 
4,925 


1, 220. 2 


1, 029 


1, 301 


1, 238. 51 


1,015 
1, 100 
1,172 
1, 336 
1, 362 


46 
74 
41 
58 
15 
73 
88 
00 
54 


74 


87 
55 
43 
76 


18 


26 


88 


64 
12 


70 


39 
30 
70 
63 
75 


92 
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Payee’s name and address 
Ray, Percy. Indianola, Miss___.. 
Ray, R. W., Drew, Miss.__........ 
Rayner, E. D., Merigold, Miss..__. 
Rayner, I. C., Merigold, Miss___.. 
Read, R. H., Paulding, Miss____.. 
Reality Plantation. Onward, Miss. 
Reo, C. M., James, Miss______-_. 
Redditt, Mrs. Lillian C., Green- 


Redfield, W. G., Estate of, 

Been, Bee. oo tne 
Reed, A H., Inverness, Miss_..... 
Reed, B. &., Silver City, Miss__... 
Reed, J. W., Holly Ridge, Miss___. 
Reed, M T., Planting Co., Silver 

Ce Sse s eet esate 
Reed, Noel J., Route 1, B-135, 

TI I in ee a 
Reed, T. B., Route 1, Leland, Miss. 
Reed, T. L., Jr., Belzoni, Miss... 
Reese, H. B., Itta Bena, Miss____. 
Refuge Planting Co., Greenville, 

ceo ee ee en te eg 
Reinhart, M. C., Estate of, Clarks- 


Rembert, Sam, Estate of, Perth- 

ge SA ee 
Rester, F. Randall, Route B, 

Foplarvilie, Miss............... 
Reynolds, C. F., Malvina, Miss... 
Reynolds, D. E., Glendora, Miss-_-. 
Reynolds, H., B-16914, Route 1, 

Gomendale, Bee... ......... 
Reynolds, P. F., Greenville, Miss_ 
Rhodes, J. H., 401 South Hinds 

Street, Greenville, Miss....._.. 
Rice. R. K.. Webb, Miss__........ 
Rice, Tom, Sumner, Miss__.-..-_- 
Richards, A. W., Route 2, Box 59 B, 

Greenville Miss__-- erent 
Richards, W D., Inverness, Miss. 
Richardson, 8S. L., Belzoni, Miss_. 
Richmond, W. M., Carlisle, Miss. 
Riley ,Mrs. Adalea, and Mrs. Wil- 

son N. Felder, Atlanta, Ga___. 
Riley H C.. Duck Hill Miss. -.. 
Riley, Jeff D., Newhebron, Miss... 
Riley, W. T., Bentonia, Miss._..-. 
Ringola, F. A., Cleveland, Miss_- 
Ringold, Mrs. Virgie J., Cleveland, 


Rivers, J. E., Box 522, Greenville, 

hohe kk Sante leea 
Rivers, J. O., Stringtown, Miss_-_.. 
Rivers & Son, Stringtown, Miss... 
Roane Bros., Grenada, Miss___-... 
Robbs, C. E., Leland, Miss_._.--. 
Roberts C.H Itta Bena Miss_-_. 
Roberts, Ernest, Bolton, Miss__.. 
Roberts, F. R., West Point, Miss... 
Roberts R. R., Belzoni. Miss 
Roberts, W. A., Silver City, Miss.. 
Roberts, W A. Silver Cit), Miss... 
Roberts, W. B., estate of, Rose- 

dale, Miss. 
Robertshaw Co., The, Heathman, 

EE a wer 
Robertshaw Irene E., Greenville, 

IE a aiiin ch soca ata Geese aaa ise asoeeaiee 


Robertshaw, J. M., Greenville, 
SEL © cid cers tteted emeaenio ama onus 
Robertson, E R., Glen Allan, 
I eae i ee 
20bertson Farms, Deerbrook, 
I seth cai ee eral a Bahia nl adie i onl 


Robertson, Irene C., Holly Ridge, 
Miss - ‘ kanes i. 
Robertson, T. D., Holly Ridge, 
Ee ot ee 


Rochelle, C. A., Rolling Fork, 

a c.f cio abiatiaistalimiohi ius btn ivi Sater eta aae 
Roebuck Plantation, Sidon, Miss. 
Rogers, Mrs. Fannie M., Pace, 

0 ee ee ee i heceaing 
Rogers, George M., Bruce, Miss_. 
Rogers, Joe H., Pace, Miss__-_---. 
Rokeby Plantation, Yazoo City, 

eas ee giana as ni cea 
Romine, Claude, Arcola, Miss.... 


Amount 


$10, 597. 


1, 201 
7, 722 
1, 206 
1, 621 
7, 388 


1, 621. 
1, 040. 


2,121. ¢ 


4, 330 


3, 972. 
4, 331. ¢ 


3, 657. 


1, 566. 


1, 567 
1, 463 


1, 377. 
11, 473. 


2,764. 


to 


712 


on 


orm 


_ 


, 333 


1, 889. 
, 631. 


bn 


, 181 
, 069 
, 234 


Neo 


ore te 


, 262 


Ls) 


~ 


, 076 


, 330 


, 299 


123 
163 


NN e eee Oe DD Pb 


, 008 


1, 074. 3£ 


1, 067 


4,114 
2, 968 


1, 302 


4,030 
2,091 


801. 
, 045. 
, 945. 


, 469. 
, 289. 


, 995. 


, 427. 
094. 
294. 
230. 


179. 


, 114. 
, 190. 
, 468. 
, 929. 
126. 


, 163. 


81 
46 
28 
25 
05 
31 
75 
26 
90 
74 
74 


30 
92 


28 





Payee’s name and address 


Roseborougn & Son, Senatobia 
Ce Gstacetedteliascs Codsencos 
Ross, C. C., Rome, Miss._._.__. 
Ross, J. B., route 2, Box 133, 
Clarksdale, Miss............... 


Ross, J. B., Belen, Miss......... 
Ross, L. A., Clarksdale, Miss___. 
Rotenberry, C. G., Lambert, Miss. 
Roth, 8. P., Drew, Miss.......... 
Rouse, C. C., route 3, Brandon, 

PN accede ibe eek Aeeta Ne win 
Rowe, Mrs. Cora W., Shelby, Miss. 


Rowland, J. A., Flora, Miss... . 
Rowlands, Lamont, Picayune, 

I al crts cli oth dana ites ds States te sel 
Royce, E. L., Isola, Miss_...._.. 


Rucker, W. H., Itta Bena, Miss_. 
Ruff, Mrs. Zillah, Tupelo, Miss_-_. 
Runnymede Plantation, Itta Bene, 

SE icc ated noice Oa sel sh co iw ee 
Russell, B. L., Tunica, Miss... 


Russell, J. L. Alcorn, Jonestown, 

sce caitith ins eh cs eee ca ecru ancen 
Russell Planting Co., Jonestown, 

Ts se sienna taille Ss ew cn con ein ep male ss Sete 
Russell, T. G., Mayersville, Miss... 
Ryals, P. M., route 1, Hollandale, 

a hier ssisntatcattarca: toda cone ee ceed widaninsied 
Ryle, Hubert, Lamont, Miss_..... 
Sacco, John, Shelby, Miss....... 
Safley, J. A.. Rome, Miss.._---.. 
Salley, J. R., Minter City, Miss_. 
Salmon, Estelle M., Coahoma, 

BN si icc apes tates tole i oces Snecoes ailial acral arte 
Salmon, J. D., Rome, Miss__.... 
Salmon & Sheldon, Inc., James, 

SS hasiceneackiaieeace Sulla mirioes 
Sanders, J. T., Aberdeen, Miss.... 
Sanders, J. W., Walls, Miss___-.. 
Sanders, Rogers, Moorhead, Miss_. 
Sandidge, J. E., Box 44, Pettit, 

BI since lpctc dain tenths Solan tata ga sace bokeiboas 
Sandroni, Marino, Shaw, Miss. 
Sanford & Saunders, Como, Miss. 
Sanford, V. R., Como, Miss_... 
Sarver, O. P., Vance, Miss__.-.. 


Saunders, A. L., 1115 St. Anne 
Gt... @acuron, SIG... 2... ne 
Saunders, Mrs. Una C., Estill, 
ante cek Rae tih dkiibnitunined 
Savage, Van, Lambert, Miss____.. 


Sayle, Frank, Charleston, Miss... 
Sayle, I. F., Charleston, Miss___. 
Sbravati, Emo, Clarksdale, Miss... 
Schaefer, Emile T., Yazoo City, 

RS oe 
Schaefer & Golden, Yazoo City, 

| RR pe SS ae ae ae 
Schaefer, Marx, Yazoo City, Miss. 
Schear & Rubenstein, Rosedale, 

SR ee a eee 
Scott, A. E., Jr., Mayersville, Miss. 
Scott, George E., Hernando, Miss. 
Scott, V. L., Raymond, Miss_-__.. 
Scruggs, W. P., Doddsville, Miss_. 


Seitz, W. N., Artesia, Miss_...... 
Self & Co.. Marks, Miss___....._. 
Self, P. M. B., Marks, Miss_.._.__. 
Self, William King, Marks, Miss_. 
Seligman, Dan, Shaw, Miss___.-.. 
Sessions Charles E., Friar Point, 

[ee ies 
Sessions, J. M., Woodville, Miss_. 
Seward, B, F., Louise, Miss_____. 
Seward, E. R., Yazoo City, Miss_. 
Seward & Harris, Louise, Miss___- 
Seymour, H. M., Indianola, Miss_. 
Shackelford, J. L., Bentonia, Miss. 
Shackelford, C. C., Midnight, 

BE inthe wim eeu ; 
Shaffer, C. E., Route 2, Box 24, 

Greenville, Miss __-.---- . 
Shannon, A. V., Lake Cormorant, 

sik cate esas nek teens 
Shapoff, Sam, Rosedale, Miss_ - 
Sharbrough, F. W., Jr 

Miss 


Holly Bluff, 


Amount 


See ee 


BO bo 


“Re CO 


™ tO 


_ 


on 


nm 


6 
6 
4 


em CO BO -) 


ee ee 


“Ore CO 


me AD i 


Or Nee 


wig ol 


, tate 
, 069 


357. 
, 615 
, 655 
, 024. 
, 175. 


, 248. 
, 622. 
668. 


000. 
, 943. § 
, 020. 
, 422. 


, 003. 
, 021. 
663. 
, 169. 


, 040. 


528 


263 


176. 
, 042 
, 128. 
011. 


, 847. 
, 375. 


, 461. 
, 245. 
703. 
517. 


142. 
, 185 
, 585 
, 440 
117. 


, 133. 


114. 
182. 
473. 
, 068 


007 


896. 


, 387, 
, 438. 


897 


, 000 
138. 
. 66 


101 
424 


156 


023. 


648 
541 
556 


893 


178 


, 258 


3, 440 


378 
043 
052 


2 


448 


96 
45 


31 
51 
78 


86 


86 
34 


37 
87 
18 


74 


90 
19 
91 
63 


299 
2 


89 
24 
46 
03 
88 
03 
49 


| 
| 








Payee’s name and address 
Sharbrough, J. W., Holly Bluff, 
ee ae ee 
Sharkey County Farm, Rolling 
en, GR eae Se eae 
Sharp, G. P., Tchula, Miss.....-.. 
Sharp, J. Pipes, Shaw, Miss_...-. 
Shaw, J. A., Webb, Miss___._--_-.. 
haw, James A., Jr., Webb, Miss_. 
Shaw, W. D., Webb, Miss___-----. 
Sheffield, R. H., & C. C., Metcalfe, 
(SR ee a ee 
Shelby, F. P., Shelby, Miss.....-. 
Shelby, George, Shelby, Miss__.-. 
Sheldon, Anson H., James, Miss... 
Shelton, A. B., Lambert, Miss_-_-_ 
Sherard, J. H., & Son, Sherard, 
iit inieveeinaahcigndictadenasinasamaciene cen 


Sherard, J. Holmes, Sherard, 
ihe Riri ais ici ceria a 
Sherman, O. J., Enid, Miss__.... 


Sherrill, G. H., Brandon, Miss_-_. 
Shields, Elise C., Clarksdale, Miss. 
Shipp, Pearl and P. P., Route 1, 

pS 
Shivers, C. W., Boyle, Miss.....-.. 
Short, M. P., Sardis, Miss___.--.. 
Short, Monroe, Crenshaw, Miss... 
Showers, H. B., Drew, Miss___--. 
Shurden & Cooper, Drew, Miss_-. 
Shurden, J. D., Drew, Miss.__--... 
Shurden, J. D. end E. E., Drew, 

SING aitnsca kati sailin sab aibncraion aetetmeebime aoaiaiion 
Shurden, W. O., Drew, Miss... 
Sides, B., Route 1, Indianola, Miss. 
Sides, Julian E., Dundee, Miss_-_- 
Sigman, M. F., Route 2, Clarks- 

CO 


Sillers, Florence W., Rosedale, 

I ie shea a aan gntlaheareires en eeiasaaiccem 
Simmons, Albert J., Route l, 

Oe 
Simmons, C. S., Inverness, Miss_. 
Simmons, G. W., Utica, Miss__.-. 
Simmons, J. E., Carter, Miss... 
Simmons, N. M., welzoni, miss... 
Simmons, T. M., Route 2, Belzoni, 

BINS share ites cies sacs dobihenctnaomaee cite 
Simmons, W. F., Greenwood, 

BN th totic alt ak cecliaicintencmnibiteiaieciadiemciieereiiceakom 
Simpson, A., Shaw, Miss_._-----. 
Simpson, A. J., Sumner, Miss_.-. 
Simpson, P. F., Flora, Miss__-... 
Simrall, B. N., Redwood, Miss_-.. 
Sinclair, D. A., Shaw, Miss__.----~ 
Singletary, V. M., Minter City, 

SE eae ere 


Skates, W. C., Pettit, Miss__._.-. 


Skinner, N. C., Route 1, Hollan- 

i Bac cadtter cts etitanccinnaniae 
Skipper, L. C., Gholson, Miss._-. 
Slater, J. C., Coahoma, Miss_-__-.. 
Slater, J. R., Sumner, Miss__---~.. 
Slaughter, J. F., Silver City, Miss_ 
Slayden, Jack, Holly Springs, 

ME iss ccs dices cain cinallig Ch dans ints Gece 
Slayden, T. E., Holly Springs, 

lacie 
Sledge, Mrs. Earl P., Louise, Miss_ 
Sledge, Mrs. Norfleet C., Holly- 

WOE  DERORS thine nnn 
Smith, A. U., Louise, Miss... . 
Smith, Mrs. Amie E., Thornton, 

I aa ale aa alate ti iiss ecnclahamninccianes 
Smith, B. R., Clayton, Miss....-. 
Smith, B. W., Louise, Miss__..-_. 
Smith, Burl D., Isola, Miss_- < 
Smith, Mrs. Callie S., Route 5 


Yazoo City, Miss___-_-_-- deed 
Smith, Dave R., Duncan, Miss_-- 
Smith, E. E., Glendora, Miss___-- 
Smith, E. E., Duncan, Miss____-- 
Smith, Edward W., B-578, Clarks- 

dale, Miss- arn Pe 
Smith, Mrs. Elizabeth M., Meri- 

po a” - 
Smith, F. P., Satartia, Miss... _-- 
Smith, G. E., Flora, Mis 


Smith, J. D., Hillhouse, M 


A1693 


Amount 


$2, 


ee RD 


Nee 


OO 


ms 
Oo 


— 


bo 


a 


to 


to 


— 


BO 


oe KR eR OR eK C = 


Ne bo 


224. 


, 509 
, 434, 
, 896 
, 305. 
312. 


, 113 


, 930. 
, 541. 
073. 


345 


, 342 
, 136 


, 684 
, 553. 


440 


, 876 


544. 
, 604 


166 
769 
165 
295 
039 


, 260. 


116 
070 
519 


, O11 


919.1 


, 575. 
, 420. 
, 004 

852. 


712 


or 
~] 
wo 


, 014 


250 


520. 
, 562. 


952 
920 


296 


209 


170 


, O76 


061 
766 
334 


85 


79 
90 
47 
73 
28 
12 


94 
07 
95 
80 
95 


71 


95 
89 
45 
27 


13 
04 
06 
25 
45 
28 
90 


92 
11 
04 
93 


17 


06 
40 
60 
55 
33 


23 
43 
40 
43 
81 


43 


15 
86 


28 
84 
75 


61 
04 


+ 








A1694 


Payee's name and address 
and Eleanor Smith 


Hall, M ld, Miss ; . $5 
Smith, Mrs. Jessie T., Gunnison, 

Miss ' ; sale 1 
Smith, Mrs. Lu H., Duncan, 
Miss 1 
Route 2, 


Minta J., 


10 


— i he Ee 





655 


858 


906 


Amount 


36 


76 


80 


612. 52 
349. 26 
330 OO 
425 36 
573 39 
149. 65 


144° 


3,026.16 

1,121.60 

; sae - 11,338.63 

Smith, W. B., Canton, Miss ; 481. 46 
Smit W. H. and O. O., Green- 

\ i, Mis ue ‘ 1,417 52 
Smith, W. L., Lyon, Miss eS 2, 365. 84 
Smith, Whitney, Webb, Miss = 1,991 13 
Sr 1 & Wiggins, Inc., Merigold 

Miss : 3. 776. 49 
Smithwi Mrs. Connie T., Holly- 

wood, Miss 2,029.85 
Son ville, Minter J., Plantation, 

Minter City, Mis e 5.949 20 
Some l Ww. G Minter Ci 

Mi 1,171.87 
Sorrell, F. H ee Grae 

Mi . 1,488 72 
Sorrel! mes G., Isc Miss > 1, 125. 60 
Sorrels, Louise C., Belzoni. Miss. 1. 762 40 
Sor J W. Isola, Miss as 2,198 57 
Souter, O. M. Beulah, Mis a 2.305. 27 
g l Lee, Grace,. Mi a 1,376 55 
Speck I II, Grapelanc 

M = 3, 830. 04 
Spe r, Le Benoit, Mis c 2,850 69 
Si ! Sex Indianola, Miss_ 2,055 23 

f I D S Ge etown, 

I " 1,225 62 
Spe f L. C., McCarley, Mis ‘ 1,029 36 
Sp A. G. Pace, Miss 2,039 60 
Sp Mr Harriet J., Dunde f 

M 3,306. 58 

P Memphis 
Ten? 3,291.73 
s ford, Mrs. M le e M., Hol- 
dale, Mi oe 1,418 01 
ea, ££. C., B Mis = », 497 60 
Sta L.S., B 235, Natcl 

M 2, 123. 02 
‘ t ( I Corp., Green- 

M 1, 060. 96 
€ FR. & C Sledge, Miss_- 201.17 
S I Grenad fi . 1,112.00 
g I 1 Cor In Le- 

Mis = 4 096 34 
Stee M. W.,M n ( Mi 230.19 
~ Ge V I 2. She 

M - 053. 79 
Stein, Lawr ( m, M 4,921 86 

Mr A lic mI 
1, 220. 07 
E. J vy Albany, Mis 281. 23 
€ L. W Arcola, Miss - 238.46 
Steve J J 0 School §S 
( f M 1,2 03 
M J e, Inverne 

Mi . 1, 856. 80 
¢ Ss Mac Mis i 1,119.92 
< W E Moorhe 

M 1, 677. 34 
Ste Alfred. Jone wn, Miss 1, 735.90 
Ste t. F. L., Sledge, Miss = 1, 480. 54 
Ste <t: W.. 4 1208 Main §& 

( f M & 2,214. 76 

JM.R ng Fork, Mi 1, 700. 85 
Ss I G. Rome, Mis . 1, 534. 76 
S l i 2 Rome, Miss_ 8,416 53 
Ss K Gr f I Mayorsville 

Mis a 3, 749. 62 
S ely, I. E., Minter ¢ M in 1, 303. 60 
s € M: Cora H H inaale 

Pe errcianas es ae 1, 008.00 





Payee's name and address 
Stone, Fred G., Sledge, Miss. 
Stone, T. A., Rich, Miss_-.-- 
Stone, William M., Duncan 
Stoner, Harold H., Holly 


$1, 
ee z. 

Miss. 2, 

Bluff, 


085 


118. 


eee : 8, 07 


Stoner, Lacy S., Holly Bluff, 

Miss. Saale " 
Stout, A. M., Route 1, Madison, 

Mis ae 
Stovall, Howard, Stovall, Miss__. 
Stovail, Lucy M., Wayside, Miss_- 
Stovall, Mrs. William H., Stovall, 

Miss oa 5 a 
Stowers & Co., Benoit, Miss... 
Stowers, J. G., Natchez, Miss 


~ pe 


Stowers, J. W., Itta Bena, Miss_. 
treater, Noal, Jr., Rosedale, Miss_ 


™m ™! 


tribling, J. L., Clarksdale, Miss. 
Stroud, M. B., Louise, Miss__. 
Stuart, N. T., Polkville, Miss... 
Sturdivant, B. W., Glendora, Miss. 
Sturdivant, M. P., Glendora, Miss. 
Suddoth, E. M., Friar Point, Miss- 
Sudduth, W. H., Starkville, Miss_. 
Suitor, J. M., Corinth, Miss... 
Sullivan, H. P., Walls, Miss =. 
Summers, A. G.. Hushpuckena, 
Miss __ aecite ath aaee 
Summers, J. A., Nesbitt, Miss... 1 
Summers, S. G., Nesbitt, Miss ee 
Sunfiower Co. penal farm, Moor- 
head. Miss 
Sunflower Farms 


r 





_ 
Pee POON Ne th OH OO 


ry 


Inc 


Miss “ 4, 


Sunnywild Plantation, Waxhaw, 


Miss 2, 


Sutherland, C. H., Canton, Miss_- Me 
Sutherland, H. L., Morgan City, 
Miss ; : . 
Swain, R. L., Box 305, Greenville, 
Miss . ay 
Swain, Hollyknowe, 
Miss , < es 
Swayze, C. C., Route 2, Benton 


W. B., & Co. 


Miss 3, 


Swayze, Harris, Route 2, Benton, 


Miss - ; 1 
Swany & Smith, Minter City 

Miss a 1 
Swift, B. F., Swiftown, Miss ie 2 


Miss_. 2, 
deen, 

i 1 
Miss 1 
Miss 1 


i1pbuUus 


Abe 


Swoope, Walter, Colun 
Sykes, Eugene Lani 
Miss inti 
Sykes Plantation, 
Sylvester, W. H 
Tallahala Lumber Co., FE rville, 
Miss oa oa ‘ : ; a; 


er 


Aberdeen 


Catchings 











Tallahatchie Cooperative Leasing 
Association, Swan Lake, Miss_- 
Te d Planting Co., Clarksdale, 
‘ 3 
Tankersley, Oli Sumner, Miss. 1 
Tate, C. A., Stone Miss 2 
I Chri Le Robinsonville 
Co., Brookvi Miss ie 1 
Bros., Box 292 Tu 
- 2 
E. W., Sle e, Mi ee 4 
ye a City, Miss * 2 
F. A., & Barrier, H. T., 
» City, Mis a 1 
v1 J. D., Rulev Re rae 1 
Taylk John W.,S M - 1 
Tayl Mrs. Rut! enshav 
Miss a 1 
Tayio! Mercar ( ( 
Miss » 1 
Taylor, T. H., Friar Point, Mi es 1 


Travis H., C 
W. H., Box 


Mis 
14¢ Lula 
1 
M - 1 


Taylor, W. P., Raym 


Taylor, W S&., Sledge, Miss com 2 
Taylor, W. W., Dundee, Miss_--.. 3 
Terrell, C. D Benoit, Miss... 5 

red, Anding, Miss a 1 


Will., Livestoc 


, 203 


236 


, 238 


, O71 


183 
426 


666. 
, 731 


411 
861 
352 
818 
895 
162 
008 
243 


, 810 


, 513 


337 


1, 149 


, 265 


, 589 


608 


, 069 
, 494 


585 


, 585 


954 


» 138 


, 336 


Amount 
983. 3: 


32 | 
52 | 
89 | 
37 


82 


30 | 
89 
04 


29 
81 
19 
14 
31 
87 
93 
09 
97 
75 
27 
62 
66 
18 


44 
34 
56 


18 


63 
33 
81 


99 


. 69 


88 
43 


82 
49 
51 


26 
60 
40 
10 
97 


71 | 


99 | 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Payee's name and address 
Thach, M. B., Doddsville, Miss.-.. 
Tharp, A. G., Isola, Miss._- 
Therrell, G. L., 

bus, Miss_-..- ass 
Thigpen, J. A., Shaw, Miss_-..--.. 
Thomas, N. H., Vance, Miss_-.---. 
Thompson, C. P., Hamilton, Miss. 
Thompson, D. O., Benoit, Miss_. 
Thompson, Mrs. Gladys G., Wax- 


Route 1, Colum- 


NEE Tn citntiaatd te ntiG anes - 
Thompson, H. C., Route 1, Le- 
BE, NE innova tina nine await 


Thompson, J. H., Schlater, Miss_. 
Thompson, Julius, Percy, Miss__-- 
Thompson, J. W., estate of, Le- 
land, Miss -_.-.-- 
Thompson, Mrs. 
Yazoo City, Miss ; 
Thompson, Willie, Arcola, Miss... 
Thornton, James D., Darling, 
ME. cnccdcughaiabemwe 
Thornton, P. H., Tutwiler, Miss. 
Thornton, S. B., 424 Cherokee St., 
Clarksdale, Miss iiiailnigiagwat 
Tibbs, R. N. & E.C. Hushpuckena, 
Miss edit f 
Tindall, C. S., Indianola, Miss_.. 
Tindall, R. C., Hollandale, Miss_. 
Tinnin, Mrs. Carrie W., Yazoo, 
[te (REM. cavtintndantiunmsdepee 
Tiplit, Ben, Lambert, Miss...... 
Tolar, H. P., Inverness, Miss... 
Toler, 
Toler, 


Margaret K., 


Certie E., Shelby, Miss_--. 
H. S. & Mittie P., Inver- 
a 
Toney, Albert A., 224 Coahoma 
Avenue, Clarksdale, Miss._.._. 
Tonnar, Mrs. Anne L., Foote, Miss. 
Tonnar, B. J., Grace, Miss_- 
Touchberry, W. T., Glen 
Miss — bie ae eee 
Townes, Evans, Minter City, Miss_ 
Townes, Mrs. Irene G., Minter 
RIN aint cng cd dihc.as in eas esha 
Townsend Bros., Rich, Miss 
Tract-O-Land Plantation, 
Cormorant, Miss... __.--~-- st 
Trail Lake lantation, Trelake, 
Miss i a ata 
Tranum, Roy E., Sumner, Miss__. 
Treadway, M. A., Hollandale, Miss_ 
Treadway, Marcus A., Hollandale, 
Miss __- imate a ninas tnd wow tneie 
Trimble, R. H., Clarksdale, Miss_. 
Triplett, E. E., Erwin, Miss 


Allan, 


Lake 


Tucker, J. C., Holly Springs, Miss_ 
Tucker, W. E., Route 2, Hollandale, 
Miss - ‘ 
Tullos, W. T., 
Tuminello, Charlie, 
Miss Pe Sid ts " 
Tupelo Plantation, Schlater, Miss_ 
Turley, F. R., Savage, Miss.______. 
Turner, D. B., Greenwood, Miss 
Turner, Don B., Sledge, Miss____. 
Turner, Hyman, Ruleville, Miss_. 
Turner, Irby, Belzoni, Miss___.... 
Turner, J. R., Rosedale, Miss__-_. 
Turner, Leslie C., Holly Springs, 
Mis - dedi . 
Turner, J. W., Ruleville, 
Turner, Meyer, Webb, Miss_____-~ 
Turner, O. J., estate of, Belzoni, 
a ee Pseeaien 
Turner, R. P., Tutwiler, Miss 
Turpin, G. E., Shaw, Miss 
Tyler, M. F., Drew, Miss___.-_--. 
Tyson, R. A., Holly Springs, Miss_. 
Upshaw J. D., Louise, Miss__-.- 
Uzzelle, George H., Glen 
I inthe: ott sateen alent ‘ 
Valley Farm, Bigbee Valley, Miss_ 
Vance, E. Q., Vance, Miss 
Vance, L. L., Drew, Miss 
Vance, L. V., Indianola 
Vanlandingham, R. J 
> 
Vardaman, 


Roundlake, 


Allan, 


Dies... 103 
Inverness, 


W. S.,, 


Greenwood, 


Amount 


eRe ee 


Ld 


co 


—— 


are 


re Oto © 


$1, 503 
, 566 


, 536 
, 281 
, 951 


441 


631. 
580. £ 


, 001. 
, 327 


665 


, 014. § 


, 242 
, 821 


830 


, 448 
, 008 
, 847 


,o29." 


646 


, 390 


433 
703 


207 
ai 


903 


, 071 
3, 
, 063 
, 250 
, 083. 


171 


70 
81 


41 
23 
78 
99 
44 


41 
26 


24 


91 
09 
99 


id 


15 
82 
89 


26 
19 
81 


50 
82 
64 
64 
38 


03 
81 
07 


71 
63 
35 
84 
87 
74 


95 
09 
01 
99 


76 


12 





APPENDIX TO THE CONGRE 


Payee’s name and address 
Varner, A. E. and S. W., Itta Bena, 


Veazey, Claude, Senatobia, Miss_. 
Veazey, J. G., Senatobia, Miss__.. 
Veazey, T. P., Coldwater, Miss__. 
Veazey, W. J., Coldwater, Miss_. 
Vetrano, Antonio, Rosedale, Miss_ 


Vickers, H. L., Route 1 Hatties- 
ag ne ee 
Vickery. W. Y., Route 1, Box 357, 
|: a ey 
Virden, J. L., Greenville, Miss___. 
Virden, M. L., Greenville, Miss__. 
Wade, L. T., Grace, Miss______... 
Wade, L. W., Greenwood, Miss_-_.- 
Wade, W. R., Foote, Mis- --_- -. 
Wadlington, B. W., Sr., Sledge, 
SIE 0s oss a ea icaekia inital es eames 
Wagner, F. C., Dunleith, Miss__. 


Wagner, F. C., Plantation, 
leith, Miss_-_--- Sco 
Wagner, Jake and Loulie, Fayette, 
0 ee Se eee 
Waid, A. B., Route 1, Boyle, Miss. 


Dun- 


Waits, W. J., Route 1, Pickens, 
af AMR, EI, ae i SR a 
Walcott, Kenneth M., Hollandale, 
| a Ae et ore 


Waldrup, R. I., Drew, Miss__. 
Walker, Ben, Jr., Tribbett, Miss... 
Walker, Ben, Sr., Tribbett, Miss_. 
Walker,, G. B., Stoneville, Miss_-. 
Walker, G. G., Route 1, Leland, 
BI tcp cericigatidal on oe shetncibs acceitie an inset bina 
Walker, L. L. and J. J., Highlan- 
LY I cence antici erie hres mae 
Walker, J. P., Lambert, Miss___-_. 
Walker, Thomas H., Sledge, Miss. 
Wall, Robt. W., Boyle, Miss...__. 
Wallace, J. M., Como, MissS_-_-__. 
Wallace, R. L., Route 2, Tchula, 
DI oa snc cnlaicitciacsoaiivameioncandbeesiNaen ase 
Wallis, J. O., Sr., (estate of), 
Clarksdale, Miss__--- aabones 
Wallace, W. L., Coldwater, Miss_. 
Walnut Bayou Planting Co., Le- 
DE, PMI cota ts ndigb andes) «a racmigne ain 
Walt, Walter, Greenwood, Miss_. 
Walters, Harvey R., Route 1, Hat- 
| ae 
Walton, E. M., Beulah, Miss___... 
Walton, J. L., Roundlake, Miss... 
Walton, Lola L., Lyon, Miss_..-.. 
Wardlaw, J. B., & Co., Como, Miss. 
Ware, C. S., Sidon, Miss__.-.-_-. 
Ware, John W., Route 1, Schlater, 
Miss 


Warfield, Mrs. Evie S., Gunnison, 
SN aan a, hn attain inctinee Wigchiaticn Seg a 
Warmack, Hattie J., Lamkin, 
a a a cca 


Waterer & Edwards, Lula, Miss_. 
Waterer, H. C., Route 1, Tchula, 

Miss 
Waters, Sim, Coahoma, Miss_---. 
Watkins, G. H., Aberdeen, Miss. 
Watkins, J. W., Baird, Miss__.-.. 
Watkins, J. M., Shaw, Miss--- 
Watkins, Minnie A., Minter seid 

Miss 
Watkins, T. B., Clarksd: ile, 
Watkins, W. B., Aberdeen, Miss_. 
Watson, Mrs. Effie M., Drew, Miss. 
Watson, H. P., Lexington, Miss_-. 
Watson, H. R., Tunica, Miss___.-.. 


Miss 


Watson, R. S., Walls, Miss._..---. 
Watts, J. V., Ruleville, Miss__----. 
Waxhaw Planting Co., Waxhaw 

WE ad ae cid 
Weathers, A. R.., Wayside, Miss. in 
Weathers, G. C., Jr., Wayside, 

I ies cali cruiieincathaieinednsneien 
Webb, W. H., Webb, Miss___- aie 
Weber, Eunice, Sunflower, Miss. 
Weeks, J. E., Route 2, Clarksdale, 

Miss on 7 oo 
Weilenman, J W., Shaw, Miss.... 


Amount 


$1, 


$ 


wo 


Ne ee De 


bo 0O me CO be 


032. 


, 322 
, 345 
, 025. 
, 189 
210. 
, O11 


865 


, 428 


232 
175 


063. 
, 357 
, 225. 


, 204 


1,165 


21 


519 


, 714 


1, 633 


— 


ry 


Sera 


Pe De 


, 852. 


422 
110 
807 
290 
815 


483 


, 383 


192 
296 
363 


, 157 


, 657 
, 197 


5, 544 


~] 


~ 


orm 


NP WON OH 


89 


KONE Pr oO 


2,019 


737 
311 
161 
796 
701 
188 


544 


888 


024 


084. ; 


40 


80 
80 
15 
37 
80 
11 


53 


86 
38 
25 
15 
66 
65 


80 
29 


13 


13 
40 


78 


92 
06 
85 
16 
38 


66 


07 
72 
98 
98 
18 


70 


32 


20 


70 
18 


95 
30 
93 
75 
90 
39 


62 


34 


37 


5. 15 


34 


2.03 


24 
67 


. 73 


99 


5. 00 


05 








name and address 
Weilenman, John W., Stoneville, 
sa ill endl Rat ietinks edhe oven o-tnsgeaten 
Weilenman, R. W., Shaw, Miss__. 
Weilenman, V.L., Stoneville, Miss_ 
Weiss, A. L., Ruleville, Miss_____ 
Welch, Colby N., and Wilbur, 
Crenshaw, Miss_......._...._. 
Welch, M. C., Toomsuba, Miss___. 
Wells, D. D., Cary, Miss__..____. 
Welshans, W. A., Rosedale, Miss_. 
Wesson, John W., Saltillo, Miss... 
Wesson, M. W., Como, Miss__-_---~ 
West, C. R., Dundee, Miss______. 


Payee’s 


West, Ethelyn D., New Orleans, 
BON tidccte dS ctclcabiaw dias 

West, J. W., Route 1, Box 240, 
CaarieGeté, BMG 5 oo seca 

Westbrook, L., Drew, Miss.__._.__- 

Wheeler, Cruse A. Coahoma, 
Miss 


Wherry & Scott, Waxhaw, Miss___ 


Whitaker, Frank G., Aberdeen, 
SS eae 
Whitaker, G. D., Belen, Miss__._. 
White, D. H., Tallula, Miss_____-- 
White, F. C., Route 2, Lambert, 
| RM R leh  —eE 
White, J. M., Jr., West Point, 
a ees ee a ee 
White, M. L., Drew, Miss_._.___-- 


Whitehead, R. K.., Bentonia, Miss_ 


Whitten, George, Webb, Miss_-_-- 
Whitting, J. S., Sr., Route 1, 
Clarksdale, Miss__.........---. 
Whittington, C. S&S. Greenwood, 
Se ee 
Whittington, E. F., Clarksdale, 
Sethe ee eee 


Whittington, L. A., Natchez, Miss. 


Whittington, W. M., Greenwood, 
nS SS a ato a 
Whitworth, J. S., Pickens, Miss___ 
Wier, D. D., Itta Bena, Miss_.___. 
Wiggins, Marvin E., Sunflower, 
I as a tk elicits shot 
Wildwood, Inc., Route 3, Green- 
Peale trad, tar ditae Smeets 
Wilkerson, J. P., Winterville, 
TT ac ican a 
Wilkes, Claude, Durant, Miss___-_. 
Wilkins, D. D., Duck Hill, Miss__. 
Wilkins, D. T., Route 1, Leland, 
I he tele a gs es cee 
Wilkins, Mrs. Eloise L., Grenada, 
crane aa i a Sas a ek ee 


Wilkinson, J. L., Shelby, Miss_-_-. 
Wilkinson, J. M., Shelby, Miss___-. 
Wilkinson, Mrs. Louis B., Route 1, 


I a cee en 
Wilkinson, M. L., Isola, Miss____. 
Wilkinson, M. R., Shelby, Miss__- 


Wilkinson, W. A., Jr., Route 2, Box 
212, Leland, Miss___-_- 
Wilkinson, W. G., 
| oe eee a ams 
Wilkinson, Winston, ‘Shelby, “Miss. 
Wilkinson, W. M., Gunnison, Miss. 


He rnando, 


Wilks Bros., Route 1, Columbia, 

Miss __-- aS ee 
Winn, E. H., “Wintervi ] Miss_.. 
Wise Bros., Yazoo City Miss sedan 


Willard, Rye, Caiedonia, Miss__- 


Williams, B. W., Route 1, Yazoo 
City, Miss “ 
Williams, E. W., Sunflower, Miss a 
Williams, Mrs. Flossie B., Catch- 
ings, Mi = . . 
Williams, J. A., Jr., Moorhead, 
Mis - ; = 
Williams, J. D., Tunica, Miss... 
Williams, J. S. & J. E., Benoit 
ee ae ee 7 
Williams, J. Ellis, Minter City, 
GE i eccebteaarndch eli canst mami ee 
Williams, Joseph A., estate of, 


Sunflower, Miss__---- een 
Wiiliams, J. S., Benton, Miss_-_--. 
Williams, M. T., Itta Bena, Miss_. 
Williams, “Aary Head, Glen Allan, 

Se 


ESSIONAL RECORD 


Amount 


$2, 


™ Cw do 


NE AOADH 


906 
002 


, 301. 
, 823 


244. 
, 007 


178 


, 353 


546 


, 422 
, 827 


, 597 


1, 216 


iy 


16, 


> 


- fh 


fe 


Pe ee 


, 233 


, 7118 


ono 


656. 
, 753. 
, 738 
, 024 
, 653 
, 815. 


, 516 
, 191 


, 544 
, 509 
, 248 
, 692 
419. : 
, 259 
, 594 
, 501 


, 080 


741 
74 


1, 459 


a dS 


152 
372 
508 


1, 581 


an 


a 


_ 


~ pe 


© 


115 
376 


539 


or" 


22 
68 
19 
$3 


74 
89 
32 
29 
53 
60 
75 


17 


53 
23 


20 
61 


35 


.13 


71 


62 
55 
61 
87 


.19 


55 


24 


43 


3. 00 


90 


20 


| 








Payee’s name and address 


Williams, Mrs. May S., North Car- 
rollton, Miss_- oe isa pitted 
Williams, N.D. Wayside, Miss___. 
Williams, P. F., & Sons, Clarksdale, 
Miss - _- i ceca ten thei dein call 
Williams, R. W., Catchings, Miss_ 
Williams, Tommie C., Drew, Miss. 
Williams & Williams, Benton, 
RN acid cece anne gcia 
Williamson, C. C., Yaoo City, 
ai oo eiecedieanabey r i 
Williamson, Mrs. Molly W., Can- 
Oty BEG. aan cen 
Willingham, Mrs. Kate Bes Maccl, 
Ss sah i etna - 
Wilmot Plantation, Merigold, 
SN se raced cn cathe ciedetiptintieR ieelaainetnaiess tines 
Wilsford, T. G., Lula, er 


Wilsford, Tommie, Lula, Miss__-. 


Wilson, G. A., Hoilandale, Miss__. 
Wilson, G. A., Ruleville, Miss____. 
Wilson, H. R., Route 1, Beulah, 
la aie a ae di dete a ta en angidliag 
Wilson, J. B., Shaw, Miss. ee 
Wilson, J. D., Isola, Miss_- "i 
Wilson, J. R., Route 2, Tchula, 
NID eis acceded co cpncticsiemaacimncecon ‘i 
Wilson, James E., Tutwiler, Miss__ 
Wilson, L. G., Route 4, Yazoo City, 
Stickers st catia << e 
Wilson, M. S., Schlater “Miss ae 
Wilson, P. A., Sunflower, Miss__-_. 
Wilson, P. P., Itta Bena, Miss__-- 
Wilson, S. C., Lula, Miss_-- 
Wilson, T. B. & J. G., Greenwood, 
Oa a lel icin te cn Sap ait 
Wilson, Wiil J., Flora, Miss__._--- 
Wilzin, Joel, Greenville, Miss__-. 


Windham, T. E., Mayersville, Miss_ 
Wise, R. M., Jonestown, Miss » 
Withers & Seabrook, Tunica, Miss_ 
Withers, Tom, Lake Cormorant, 


Wollt, B. Pace, Miss............. 
Wolfe Bros., Duncan, Miss__--_-_-- 
Wolson, A. D., estate of, Pace, 
SD cease hh cikcnissin dik in sipasecenktinidaree tee 
Wood, C. W., Leland, Miss___-_.-_. 
Wocd, D M., Inverness, Miss_._. 
Wood, E. H., Beulah, Miss_____-_-_- 
Wood, Noel, Shaw, Miss_____---. 
Wood, Torrey, Hollandale, Miss_. 
Wood, Torrey S., Hollandale, 
a a ibe 
Woods, E. L., Byhalia, Mi ee 
Woods, J. S., Sardis, Miss___..-.. 
Wocds, L. L., Byhalia, Miss__.._-. 
Woods, R. J., Gunnison, Miss_--. 
Woolfolk, E. T., Tunica, Miss___- 
Wooten, A. M. & Co., Shelby, 
ee a i 
Worthington, A. D., “Glen Allan, 
a ‘ 
Wray. Halbert, Route 1, Belzoni, 
M:ss_ cave testicles tibia ste si 
Wright, B.A Isola,  Miss_ ss 
Wright & Catley, Moorhead, Miss. 
Wright, F. R., Nesbitt, Miss a 
Wright, F. R., Jr., Lambert, Miss_. 
Wright, J. W., Estate, Hollandale, 
Sih salibaiicaincdiiaa ant ‘iinclineecanesile ty 
Wright, R. Y., Crugor. a 
Wright, W.S., Big “reek, Miss___- 
Wylie, L. E.. Skene, Miss = 


Wynne, H. H., Route 1, Goodman, 


PI tisdtn ca eiveitiiicten tek re 
Yandell, John B., Canton, Miss__-. 
Yankie, W. H., Holly Bluff, Miss_-_ 
Yarborough, A. P., estate of, Good- 

man, Miss__...-- ‘whinenabuitgieen 
Yatos, E. M., Shelby, Mis obits 
Yeager, J. E., Lambert, Mis ; 
Yerger, Mrs. S. F., estate of, 


Greenwocd, Miss 
ung, W. E., Route 2 
Miss ae 
Youngblood, L. D., Route 2, Box 
78, Dundee, Miss - 
Younger, W. Y., Mayersville, Miss. 


Yo 
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Amount 


$1, 
1, 


405 
666 


4, 264 
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27 
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Payee’s name and address 





Zepponi, Fred, Route 3, Clarks- Amount 
sO cae niiciicisnepunindecin eiinaiideaagie $2,003 76 
Ziotnick. B.. Belzoni, Miss._....... 2.308 46 
iit tata 6, 218, 170. 42 


Total payees, 2,095. 





State Trade Barriers 


REMARKS 


HON. REID F. MURRAY 


OF WISCONSIN 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 11, 1942 
MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to call the attention of my colleagues to 
an article in the Times-Herald of this 
day with regard to a statement by our 
colleague the gentleman from New York 


Mr 


| Mr. CELLER], who was on the radio last 
night and told us about the inequities 
of the trade barriers between States. I 


think everyone wil] agree that the gen- 
tleman from New York is absolutely cor- 


rect in his conclusions that there are 
many such trade barriers that are not 
based on common sense and, surely, have 


not any business to be in operation dur- 


ing a wer. However, I would like to re- 
mind my colleague of the fact that he 
does not have to go down to Kentucky 
or Georgia or Rhode Island in order to 


find good examples of trade barriers, and 


I will enumerate a couple of them. The 
first one is the fact that, going into New 


York City to the market, a farmer has to 
pay between $8 and $9 to take his truck- 
load of farm products into that city. The 
second is sect the milk-market- 
ing agreement, which is surely a trade 
barrier and is costing the consumers of 
New York City millions and millions of 
dollars 


i? "7 { 
A0l) 2t O1 


The article from the May 11 Times- 
Herald by Mr. John M. Fisher is as fol- 
lows 
STATE BARRIERS B War TASK, CELLER RE- 

VEALS—DISTRI OF COLUMBIA RULES ON 





MiLK, TRUCKING REGULATIONS “BALKANIZ- 
IN¢ UNITED STATES 
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man sitting on a three-legged metal stool 
in a barn with a smooth ceiling. How silly. 
It is, however, a sly and snide bunco game to 
keep Out milk originating outside Washing- 
ton, thus enabling men the Capital to 
dominate and inflate their prices 

“An egg laid this morning in an adjoining 
State cannot be sold in Georgia and marked 
‘fresh, but presumably a Georgia egg laid by 
a Georgia hen is still a fresh egg no matter 
how old it is,” CELLER continued. “In some 
New England States, eggs laid this very morn- 
ing in adjoining States cannot be sold un- 
less ‘they have nontremulous air cells,’ what- 
ever that may mean 

“In Michigan, the tax on wine made from 
grapes grown in Aichigan is 4 cents a gallon, 
but wine made from grapes grown in Cali- 
fornia is 50 cents a gallon. California will 
get even and will similarly discriminate 
against Michigan.” 


at 
at 


ARMY SUPPLIES HINDERED 

Even worse than these examples are the 
trade barriers blocking the transportation of 
essential war materials and supplies for Army 
camps, according to OELLER’s remarks 

He said that one truck loaded with mate- 
rials for an Army camp was delayed 3 hours 
and the driver fined $24.50 when it crossed 
the State line from Indiana into Kentucky 
because the loaded truck slightly exceeded the 
Kentucky maximum weight restrictions 


Similarly he added truckload of 
lubricating oil for a ship transporting war 
materials was detaineqa 6 hours at Wilming- 
ton, Del., missing the ship, which sailed with- 


out the oil, because the truck 
a regulation peculiar to the 
ware 


driver violated 
tate of Dela- 








“While the truck transport: 
embattled with these silly trucking regula- 
tions, the Nation fights for its very life Pig 
aluminum cannot be brought to airplane fac- 
tories, ships do not get cloth for uni- 
drugs for medical supplies, machine 
gun mounts are sometimes dropped 
adside or left on the docks because 
ridiculous State barriers 

“This is longer a 
rights to be speculated 
it is a serious problem tl 
solution If the States w 
move these hindrances, the 


tion system is 
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needs 


tration must step in and force the removal.” 

Gov. Herbert R. O’Conor, of Maryland, said 
the solution of the trade-barrier situation lies 
with the States themselve Federal inter- 
ference would tend to destr democracy at 
home, he said, claiming that the States have 


pledged to remove restrictions and hi 
notable progress already 


ive made 





Important Information Congress Should 
Have Before Approving the Last Para- 
graph of Section 15 of the Pay Bill, 
S. 2025 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. THOMAS E. MARTIN 
OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 11, 1942 

Mr. MARTIN of Iowa Mr. Speaker 
the pay bill, S. 2025, undertakes to adjust 
the pay of the men and women in active 


service in the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic Survey, 

nd Public Health Service and thereby 

crease the efficiency of those branches 
in our war effort An increase in the 
pay of those now on the 1 ed list and 
who are not on active duty in the Federal 
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service does not help to accomplish the 
purpose of the pay bill. Notwithstand- 
ing this fact there has been included in 
the last paragraph of section 15 a provi- 
sion that reaches into the retired list 
and includes a very small] group of 125 
Army officers and awards them increases 
in retired pay of about $100 per month 
each. 

The bill is intended to help in our war 
effort, and yet this provision to increase 
the retired pay of this particular group 
of officers has no relation to the war 
effort, for. the simple reason that this 
group of officers is the only group of offi- 
cers in our entire country whose services 
are not desired by the War Department, 
even though many of them are still 
physically qualified to serve. 

Section 24b of the National Defense 
Act contains the folluwing provisions: 


SEC. 24B. CLASSIFICATION OF OFFICERS 


June 4, 1920 (41 Stat 


Immediately upon the passage of this act, 
and in September of 1921 and every year 
thereafter, the President shal) convene a 
board of not less than five general officers, 
which shall arrange all officers in two classes, 
namely, class A, consisting of officers who 
should be retained in the service; and class 
B, of officers who should not be retained in 
the service. Until otherwise finally classified, 
all officers shall be regarded as belonging to 
class A, and shall be promoted according to 
the provisions of this act to fill any vacancies 
which may occur prior to such final classifi- 
cation. No officer shall be finally classified in 
class B until he shall have been given an 
opportunity tu appear before a court of in- 
quiry. In such court of inquiry he shall] be 
furnished with ea full copy of the official 
records upon which the proposed classifica- 
tion is based and shall be given an opportu- 
nity to present testimony in his own behalf. 
The record of such court of inquiry shall be 


773), section 24 


forwarded to the final classification board 
for reconsideration of the case, and after 
such consideratio the finding of said classi- 


fication board shall be final and not subject 
to further revision except upon the orcer of 
the President. Whenever an officer is placed 
in class B, a board of not less than three offi- 
cers shall be convened to determine whether 
such classification is due to his neglect, mis- 
conduct, or avoidable habits f the finding 
is affirmative, he shall be discharged from 
the Army; if negative, he shall be placed on 
the unlimited retired list with pay at the 
rate of 2% percen of his active pay multi- 
plied by the number of complete years of 
commissioned service, or service which, 
under the provisions of this act, is counted 
its equivalent, unless his total commis- 
sioned service or equivalent service shall be 
less than 10 years in which case he shall be 
honorably discharged with 1 year’s pay. The 
maximum retired pay of an officer retired 
under the provisions of this section prior to 
January 1, 1924, shall be 75 percent of active 
pay, and of cone retired on or after that date, 
60 percent. 


as 


We do not believe that this is the time 
for us to undertake a revision of the re- 
tired classifications of the armed forces. 
It is not needed in our war effort and 
such an increase of retirea pay for of- 
ficers whose services are no longer de- 
sired even in our war effort, cannot be 
defended or represented as a justifiable 
war expenditure. In the very face of 
conditions that require all possible econ- 
omy in nonwar expenditures this gratu- 


ity to officers who have lost their job 
through their failure to measure up to 
the standards of military service is a 
trange anomaly indeed. 
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Our opposition to the section in the 
pay bill increasing the pay of these of- 
ficers is based upon three points: First, 
that the retired list should not be in- 
cluded in any way in the pay bill for the 
active forces, and, secondly, no piece- 
meal revision of laws affecting the re- 
tired list should be undertaken at any 
time, and thirdly, if piecemeal legisla- 
tion is undertaken the group of officers 
that the Army has found undesirable for 
active duty even in wartime should be 
the last beneficiaries rather than the 
first beneficiaries of an indulgent and 
spendthrift Congress. 

The majority report of the committee 
makes no reference to the provision at 
the end of section 15, and the bill as set 
out in the majority report in compliance 
with the Ramseyer rule omits this part of 
section 15. 

Most of us have a vivid recollection of 
the manifestation of the wrath of the 
people over the so-called congressional 
pension bill. In order to give you some 
insight into what is actually in this par- 
ticular section of the pay bill, we are 
herewith submitting, without revealing 
the names of the officers in question, the 
findings of the Classification Board of 
the reasons for the retirement of those 
officers retired under section 24 (b) of 
the National Defense Act, their length 
of active service, the present rate of re- 
tired pay, and their retired pay under 
this proposed section, if it is enacted into 
law. There are 125 of these officers. 
Their average length of service is 15.7 
years. Their average pay at this time 
is $123.70 per month. Their average re- 
tired pay in case this section is enacted 
into law will be $227.40 per month. 
Most of these officers were originally 
commissioned at about 25 years of age 
so that they started to draw this retired 
pay at an average age of about 40 years. 
They have averaged 13%3 years on the 
retired list and their average age today 
is approximately 53. None of them was 
retired because of physical disability. 
We should add that 112 officers were dis- 
charged with 1 year’s pay because they 
were discharged from the service under 
the provisions of section 24 (b) before 
they had completed 10 years of commis- 
sioned service. We should add also that 
86 officers were discharged without pay 
because of findings by the Board that 
their classification under section 24 (b) 
was due to their neglect, misconduct, or 
avoidable habits. None of the 112 offi- 
cers with less than 10 years’ service and 
none of the 86 officers discharged without 
pay are included in the group of 125 offi- 
cers to be benefited under this section, 

Following are the findings of the board 
in regard to the qualifications of these 
officers that caused their original retire- 
ment: 

Of the 125 officers in question the 
records of 28 show only that they came 
within the provisions of section 24b. 

The records of 26 officers indicated the 
general charge “that the officer’s record 
does not come up to the standards ex- 
pected of an officer of his rank and serv- 
ice”; that he was lacking in judgment, 
attention to duty, or did not demonstrate 
sufficient leadership and efficiency or that 
he was generally lazy and irresponsible. 

Six of the records indicated, in addi- 
tion to the general findings, that the 


| 
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officer in question failed to graduate from 
the various service schools. 

Twenty records show the officer to be 
“below average in leadership, judgment, 
executive and organizing ability, and ca- 
pacity for command,” the general charge 
of being unsatisfactory in judgment and 
common sense, being inefficient, unde- 
pendable, or temperamental, or guilty of 
inattention to duty. 

Eighteen of the records indicate a lack 
of responsibility in financial matters, and 
10 are reported as having been retired 
under section 24b because of excessive use 
of intoxicating liquor. Two of the above 
were found guilty both of financial ir- 
regularity and of excessive use of intoxi- 
cating liquor. 

One officer was classified under section 
24b because of being overweight. 

The remaining 18 cases reveal a variety 
of charges. 

Here are the records of those officers 
for whom reasons for retirement were set 
out by the Board who Classified them 
under section 24b of the National Defense 
Act: 


(1) Value to the Service is impaired by his 
crude appearance and manner; captious, rude, 
and willful disposition toward others. 

Length of service, 14 years; present pay, 
$113.75; proposed pay, $243.75. 

(2) Lacking in tact, leadership, ability to 
handle men, and in judgment and common 
sense Principal shortcoming is lack of tact, 
especially in dealing with superiors. 

Length of service, 11 years; present pay, $66, 
proposed pay, $180. 

(3) Lacking in basic education; uses in- 
toxicating liquors to excess; irresponsible in 
financial matters. 

Length of service, 14 years; 
$87.50; proposed pay, $187.50. 

(4) Below average in tact, Judgment and 
common sense, physical energy, and attention 
to duty. Lacks proper spirit of cooperation 
and ability to handle men. Lacking in ad- 
ministrative anc executive ability. Is not 
inclined to accept criticism. 

Length of service, 23 years; 
$234.79; proposed pay, $306.25 

(5) Judgment below average and energy 
often misdirected. Below average in common 
sense. Lacks necessary business qualifica- 
tions to satisfactorily conduct a post exchange 
As a student the officer was below average 
Errors and irregularities in trials by general 
court martial in which he functioned as trial 
judge advocate. 

Length of service, 16 years; 
$100; proposed pay. $120 

(6) Temperamentally weak; poor person- 
ality; below average in tact, force, leadership, 
and the performance of duty; has failed to 
take advantage of his opportunities for im- 
provement 

Length of service, 13 years; present pay, 
$63.25; proposed pay, $172.50. 


present pay, 


present 


pay, 


present pay, 





Excerpts From War Department Records 


of Class B Retired Army Officers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ANDREW J. MAY 
OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 11, 1942 
Mr. MAY. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following excerpts 
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from War Department records with ref- 
erence to class B retired Army officers: 

(7) Lacking in tact; irritable; argumenta- 
tive; excitable; temperamentally unfitted to 
exercise command 

Length of service, 12 years 
$72; proposed pay, $180. 

(8) Reported throughout his 
lacking in ability and capacity; relieved frora 
duty with ammunition train, First Division, 
at the front for inefficiency and lack of loyalty 
to his superiors; demoted for inefficiency 

Length of service, 12 years; present 
$100; proposed pay, $250. 

(9) Opinionated, lacks initiative, sluggish 
Officer, without push or pep, tactless and 
cranky, listless and indolent 

Length of service, 20 years; 
$216.56; proposed pay $295.31 

(10) Officer placed in class B because 
lack of tact, cooperation, and discipline bor- 
dering on insubordination and his low moral 
standard 

Length of service, 14 years; 
$78; proposed pay, $180. 

(11) Untrustworthy; 
close supervision; lacks 


; present pay 


Service as 


present pay, 


sent pay 


pre 


unreliable; requires 


appreciation of his 


responsibility and position as an officer of 
the Army 

Length of service, 12 years; present pay 
$90; proposed pay, $225 

(12) Is indifferent and lacking in attention 


to duty. Places his cwn ideas above those of 
higher authority. Has not the proper con- 
ception of his position as an officer of the 
Army 

Length of service, 24 years; 
$226.40; proposed pay, $295.31. 

(13) Slow to learn. Lacks force, initiative, 
judgment, and leadership. Timid, slow think- 


present 


er, hesitant manner, indecisive 

Length of service, 12 years; present pay, 
$90; proposed pay, $225. 

(14) Lacks ability to satisfactorily com- 


mand troops in tactical problems 


and in the 


performance of norma! military duties he has 
failed to reach the standards to be expected 
of an officer of his grade and length of 


service. He lacks the basic education and the 
natural qualifications to fit him for the per- 
formance of the duties of the higher grades. 
His deficiencies are believed to be inherent 
and little, if any, improvement can be 
pected with further training and instruction 

Length of service, 15 years; present pay 
$126.56; proposed pay, $253.12 


ex- 


(15) Below average as company com- 
mander, sluggish mentally, inaccurate and 
unsystematic in administrative work; and 
service as a whole not up to the standard 
required of an officer of his grade. 


Length of service, 12 years; 
$63.25; proposed pay, $172.50 


present } 


(16) Below average in handling men 
ministrative and executive duties, tact, judg- 
ment, and cOmmon sense; does not render 
willing and generous support regardless of hi 
personal vie and not fitted for independent 


command, 

Length of service, 11 years; 
$63.25; proposed pay, $172.50 
(17) Careless in administrative duties, not 
informed professionally, requires close 
supervision, and does not measure up t h 
required standard as commander of a unit 
appropriate to his grade. 

Length of service, 11 years; present pay, 
$63.25; proposed pay, $172.50 

(18) Below average in physical activity a 
endurance; lacking in judgment and comm 
nervous, irritable, and unstable 
Length of service, present 


$253.75; 
( 


present pay 
pay, 


well 


sense 
25 
3 proposed pay, $317.19 

19) Classified in class B because of over- 
weight 


years; 


Length of service, 18 year present 
$138.12; proposed pay, $234.37 


(20) Placed in class B because his record 
does not come up to the standard to be ex- 
pected of an officer of his rank and service, 
He is addicted to the use of intoxicants. 
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Length of service, 17 years; 
$132.81; proposed pay, $225. 
(21) Inattentive to duty, lacks judgment 
and initiative, efficiency impaired due to ex- 
cessive use of intoxicants. 
Length of service, 12 years; 
57.50; proposed pay, $172.50. 
(22) Excessive use of intoxicating liquors 
affected the efficiency of officer, low moral 
standards, lacks proper sense of responsibility 
as ccmmissioned officer. 
Length of service, 16 years; 
$126.56; proposed pay, $234.37. 
(23) Addicted to the use of intoxicants; 
unsatisfactory in performance of duty, 
tention to duty and judgment and common 
sense 
Length 
$109.37; 


present pay, 


present pay, 


present pay, 
at- 


of service, 14 years; 
proposed pay, $234.37 

(24) His record has been consistently far 
below the standard to be expected of an 
officer of his rank and service He is addicted 
to the use of intoxicants. A careful examina- 
tion of the records of this officer discloses in 
addition to the above, that efforts to correct 
known deficiencies have not been successful. 
Notwithstanding disciplinary measures whicn 
have been taken previously it became neces- 
sary to relieve this officer from military duty 
because of addiction to the use of intoxicants 
during the period July 1, 1937, to January 


present pay, 


21, 1938. Has little initiative; lacks culture 
and ambition. Drunk. Lacks confidence and 
force; below average. Lazy, negligent. Be- 
low average officer Absent without leave; 


confined to camp 10 days. Lacks sense of re- 


sponsibility. Is careless and indolent. Not 
ambitious. Was relieved from recruiting ac- 
count absent without leave. Was mostly on 
duty as commanding officer 

Length of service, 12 years; present pay, 
$214.37; proposed pay, $306.25 


25) Lacking 
durance, force 
istrative and executive ability. 
military and neatness and in 
equitation. Use of alcoholic liquors has in- 
terfered with the performance of his duties. 


in physical energy and en- 
leadership, initiative, admin- 
Below aver- 


ege in bearing 





Length of service, 24 years; present pay 
$245; proposed pay, $306.25 
(26) Placed in class B. Lack of interest 
in h Ww unsatisfactory to duty, tact, 
judgment, common sense, and leadership, 
used intoxicating liquors to excess 
Leng of service, 14 years; present pay, 
d pay, $225 
sfactory in performance of 
4 es Personal conduct far below 
i required of commissioned officers 
Us f xicants has been noted on his 
record 
length of service, 12 years; present pay, 
$7 proposed pay, $195 
(28) Unreliable and inefficient in handling 
Government funds and property accounts; 
to the use of intoxicating liquor 








Length of service, 15 years; present pay, 
$7 proposed pay. $180 
(29) Since the World War (when he ren- 
dered ex t and conspicuous service with 
the Air S e) shows that he has been lack- 
in several essential qualities of a com- 
miss d officer: judgment, leadership, and 
ability to handle mez Involved on occasion 
in personal financial] difficulties, and at times 
ve the excessive use of intoxicating 
liqu Shortcomings so marked and of such 
legree that he is considered unfitted for 
the duti¢ f a commissioned officer 
Le f vice, 14 years; present pay, $60; 
pro} Y . $180 
His record does not come up to the 
rd to be expected of an officer of his 
ré s ( His record indicates a lack 
f I n f ncial matter 
Le ervic 18 y present pay 
$1328 pos p $225 
(31) Irresponsible in personal financial 
matters; carele in han company funds; 
below average in adn s nd execu- 
, Judgment i common sense. 


| 
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Length of service, 13 years; present pay, $75; 
proposed pay, $187.50. 

(32) Repeated indebtedness and borrowing 
money from different people, firms, and en- 
listed men, and failing to pay back. 

Length of service, 16 years; present pay, $84; 
proposed pay. $180. 

(33) Irresponsible, indifferent, careless, be- 
low average in initiative, leadership, and per- 
formance of military duties. Careless in 
meeting financial obligations. 

Length of service, 12 years; present pay, $66; 
proposed pay, $180. 

(34) Unsatisfactory in attention to duty, 
administration and executive duties, intelli- 
gence, initiative, force, and leadership; lack- 
ing in judgment and common sense; irre- 
sponsible in money matters 

Length of service, 14 years; 
$109.37; propused pay, $234.37 

(35) Lacking in basic education. Not 
suited for duty with civilian components; 
negligent and careless in financial matters. 

Length of service, 14 years; present pay, 
$109.69; proposed pay $253.12 

(36) His irresponsibility, frequent delin- 
quencies, and evasive statements in connec- 
tion with personal financial matters extend- 
ing over a period of years, reflects discredit 


present pay, 


on the service and lowers his value as an 
officer 
Length of service, 16 years; present pay, 


$157.50; proposed pay, $253.12 

(37) Lacking in ability to handle men and 
to exercise command; unsatisfactory in per- 
formance of duty; careless in handling of 
money matters. 

Length of service, 12 years; 
$63.25; proposed pay, $172.50 

(38) Handling of personal financial mat- 
ters reprehensible and demonstrates to a 
marked degree poor judgment, carelessness, 
and failure to appreciate the standards re- 
quired of an officer of the Army 

Length of service, 25 years; 
$253.75; proposed pay $317.19 

(39) From the standpoint of efficiency 
reflected by his efficiency ratings, his 
may be considered satisfactory 
ever, the necessity of administering eight 
reprimands for derelictions ‘of duty. which 
in some instances, had been repeated, and his 
‘axity and neglect in handling his personal 
financial matters, indicating a lack of the 
proper sense of responsibility and a standard 
not in keeping with the requirements of the 
service 


present pay, 


present pay, 
as 
serv- 


How- 


ice 


Length of service, 15 years; present pay, 
$31719; proposed pay, $234.37 
(40) Lacking in judgment and tact; not 


sufficiently imterested in the performance of 
his official duties: not dependable; and care- 
less in handling financial matters 


Length of service, 12 years; present pay, 
$82.50; proposed pay, $225 
(41) Lacking in attention to duty and 


proper sense of responsibility as an officer; 
careless in money matters meas- 
ure up to the standards required of an officer 
of his grade and length of service. 

Length of service, 11 years; present pay, 
$63.25° propased pay, $172.50 

(42) Irresponsible financial 
Lacks proper 
debtedness 


Does not 


in matters. 
moral attitude toward his in- 








Length oi service, 16 years; present pay, 
$93.75; proposed pay, $187.50 

(43) Failure to properly handle his per- 
sonal financial obligations 

Length of service, 12 years; present pay, $66; 





proposed pay, $180 

(44) His record indicates a lack of respon- 
ibility in financial matters 

Length of service, 18 years; present pay, 
$132 81; proposed pay, $225 

(45) Lacks educational advantages; in- 
clined to be evasive in tatements; lax 


official stat 
and careless in meeting financial obligations; 
as a whole not up to the required 
standards 

Length of service, 1% 
$101.25; proposed pay, 


services 


S; present pay, 
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(46) Slow and indifferent, not sufficiently 
interested in his official duties; below aver- 
age in leadership, force, and initiative. 

Length of service, 11 years; present pay, $66; 
proposed pay, $180. 

(47) Below average in attention to duty, 
lacks force and system, temperamental, slow, 
not dependable 

Length of service, 11 years; present pay, $66; 
proposed pay, $180. 

(48) Below average in military bearing and 
neatness, initiative, leadership, capacity for 
command and force; is not mentally alert. 

Length of service, 12 years; present pay, $66; 
proposed pay, $180 

(49) Indifferent and careless; not depend- 
able; old for his grade; below average in judg- 
ment and common sense and in the perform- 
ance of his official duties. 

Length of service, 11 years; 
$84.37; proposed pay, $253.12. 

(50) General inefficiency and unsuitability. 
Does not measure up to the standards re- 
quired of commissioned officers. Unsatisfac- 
tory in handling men, administrative and 
executive duties, initiative, force, judgment, 
and common sense and leadership 

Length of service, 21 years; present 
$162.50; proposed pay, $243.75. 


present pay, 


pay, 


(51) Lacking in judgment and common 
sense; personal conduct incompatible with 
the standard expected of an officer of th 
Army 


Length of service, 15 years; 
$117.19; proposed pay, $225. 

(52) During his service he has performed 
his duties satisfactorily; was conscientious, 
industrious, and energetic, and has received 
Several commendatory letters for the results 
he has obtained with his command. He is 
slow mentally; lacks the professional fitness 
reasonably expected of an officer of his grade 
and length of service; and is unsatisfactory in 
tact, judgment, and common sense. 

Length of service, 22 years; present pay, 
$75; proposed pay, $187.50 

(53) Below average in judgment, leader- 
ship, tact, handling men, and temperament. 
Should not be entrusted in time of peace 
with command appropriate to his rank with- 
Out close supervision. 

Length of service, 28 years; 
$300; proposed pay, $375. 


present pay, 


present pay, 





Excerpts From War Department Records 
of Class B Retired Army Officers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES I. FADDIS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 11, 1942 


Mr. FADDIS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following ex- 
cerpts from War Departmen records 
with reference to class B retired Army 
officers: 


(54) The record of this officer does not 
come up to the standard to be expected of an 
officer of his rank and service He was re- 


lieved from Camp Dawson Springs, Ky., due 
to unsatisfactory administration. 

Length of service, 18 years; present 
$132.81; proposed pay $199.50. 

(55) For unsatisfactory performance of his 
duties this officer was relieved from duty with 
headqua.ters Eighteenth Brigade; usefulness 
and potential value to service not such as to 
warrant his retention on the active list of the 
Army 

Length of service, 1 
$57.50; proposed pay, $ 


pay, 


1 present pay, 
1 
1 


years; 
2.50. 
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(56) Lacking in attention to duty, judg- 
ment, and initiative 

Length of service, 16 years; present pay, 
$117.19; proposed pay, $234.37. 

(57) Officer placed in Class B because he is 
shown to be lacking in ability to handle men, 
in administrative and executive duties, ini- 
tiative, force, and leadership. 

Length of service, 10 years; present pay, 
$57.50; proposed pay, $172.50. 

(58) Not up to standard in the knowledge 
of his profession; below average in initiative, 
force, leadership, and judgment; old for his 
grade. 

Length of service, 12 years; present pay, $66; 
proposed pay, $1390. 

(59) Is lacking in initiative, judgment, and 
ability to handle men; below average in 
leadership 

Length of service, 12 years; present pay, 
$66; proposed, $180. 

(60) Lacking in tact, initiative, judgment, 
and leadership; careless and indifferent in 
performance of duty; generally inefficient 

Length of service, 13 years; present pay, 
$78; proposed pay, $180. 

(61) Unsatisfactory in judgment and com- 
mon sense. Standard of conduct below that 
of commissioned officer of the Army. 

Length of service, 20 years; present pay, 
$193 96; proposed pay $295.3 

(62) Below average in leadership, judg- 
ment, tact, administrative and executive abil- 
ity, organizing ability, and capacity for 
command 

Length of service, 10 years; present pay, 
$57.50; proposed pay, $172.50. 

(63) Below average in initiative. force, 
judgment, leadership, and handling men; too 
old for his grade; lacks adaptability for mili- 
tary service 

Length of service, 12 years; present pay, $66; 
proposed pay, $180 

(64) Unsatisfactory in attention to duty; 
lacking in force, judgment, and ccmmon 
sense; indifferent 

Length of service, 15 years; present pay, 
$84; proposed pay, $180 

(65) Below average in judgment, tact, 
force, and leadership; not possessed of neces- 
sary educational qualifications, and services 
unsatisfactory. 

Length of service, 11 years; 
$62.50; proposed pay, $187.50. 

66) Lacking necessary interest in his 
duties; irresponsible careless; indifferent at- 
titude led to his relief from duty as student, 
Command and General Staff School 

Length of service, 17 years; present pay, 
$138.12; proposed pay, $243.75 

(67) Inattentive to duty; does not measure 
up to the standard required of an Officer of 
his grade and experience; failed to graduate 
at special service schools of his branch 

Length of service, 11 years; present pay, 
$63.25; propused pay, $172.50 

(68) Unsatisfactory in initiative, force, 
judgment, and leadership; failed to graduate 
from service school of his branch; 
ability; irresponsible in performance of duty. 

Length of service, 13 years; present pay, 
$78; proposed pay, $180 

(69) Careless in personal money matters; 
does not cooperate; failed to graduate at 
special service school of his branch of the 
service; below average in professional knowl- 
edge, judgment, force, initiative, and per- 
formance of military duties 

Length of service, 12 years; 
$63.25; proposed pay, $172.50 

(70) Failed to graduate at Coast Artillery 
School. Not fitted to exercise command ap- 
propriate to his grade 

Length of service, 15 years; present pay, 
$84; proposed pay, $180. 

(71) Does not measure up to the standards 
reasonably expected of officers of his grade 
and length of service; failed to pass success- 
fully a course of instruction at a special 
service schoo! of his branch of the service; 
not efficien 
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present pay, 





lacks 


present pay, 





Length of service, 11 years; present pay, 
$57.50; proposed pay. $172.50 

(72) Record does not come up to the stand- 
ard to be expected of an officer of his rank and 
service. 

Length of service, 16 years; 
$133.33; proposed pay, $243.75 

(73) Lacking in judgment, attention to 
duty, and legal ability. Does not measure 
up to standards demanded of an officer 
of his grade and branch; irresponsible 

Length of service, 11 years; present pay, 
$57.50; propused pay, $172.50 

(74) Record does not come up to the 
standard to be expected of an officer of rank 
and service. 

Length of service, 21 years; 
$206.72; proposed pay, $281.2 

(75) His record does not come up to the 
standard to be expected of an officer of his 
rank and service. 

Length of service, 17 years; present pay, 
$130; proposed pay, $243.75 

(76) Record does not come up to standard 
expected of officer of his rank and service 

Length of service, 19 years; present pay, 
$196.87; proposed pay, $281.25 

(77) Record does not come up to standa 
of efficiency and ability of an officer of | 
rank and experience 

Length of service, 22 years; 
$229.17; proposed pay, $312.50 

(78) Below average in personality, leader- 
ship, and influence over officers and enlisted 
men 

Length of service, 12 years; present pay, 
$57.50; proposed pay, $172.50 

(79) The record of this officer is such as 
to render undesirable his retention in the 
service. Over a period of years he has failed 
to measure up to the minimum requirements 
of an officer of his grade. He has repeatedly 
demonstrated lapses of efficiency which render 
his value to the service negative in a higher 
grade. 

Length of service, 22 years; 
$216.56; proposed pay, $295.31. 

(80) Lack of initiative, force, and leader- 
ship, he was placed in Class B, unanimous, 
with a view to his elimination from the ac- 
tive list 

Length of service, 13 years; present pay, 
$72; proposed pay, $180 

(81) Unsatisfactory in military bearing and 
neatness, cooperation, personal conduct, and 
appreciation of his responsibilities as a com- 
missioned officer. 

Length of service, 13 years; 
$72; proposed pay, $180 

(82) Record does not come up to standard 
expected of officer of his rank and service 

Length of service, 16 years; present pay 
$125; proposed pay, $225 

(83) Below the professional standard re- 
quired of an officer; requires close 
sion; irresponsible in financial matters 

Length of service, 15 years; present pay 
$78; proposed pay, $180. 

(84) His record does not come up to the 
standard to be expected of an Officer of his 
rank and service 

Length of service, 17 y 
$138.12; proposed pay, $2 

(85) Record does not come up to the 
standard to be expected of an officer of his 
rank and service 

Length of service, 18 years; present pay 
$132.81; proposed pay, $225. 

(86) His record does not come up to the 
standard of an officer of his rank and servi 

Length of service, 20 years; prese 
$160.31; proposed pay, $253.12 

(87) His record does not come up to the 
standard to be expected of an officer 
rank and service 

Length of service, 17 years 
$132.81; proposed pay, $234.37 

(88) His record does not come up to the 


present pay, 


resent pay, 


rd 
1 


l 


present pay, 





present pay, 


present pay, 


ipervi- 





present pay 


standard to be expected of an Officer of his 


rank and service. 
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Length of service, 20 years; present pay, 
$162.50; proposed pay, $243.75. 

(89) Officer does not come up to the stand- 
ards to be expected of an officer of his rank 
and service. 

Length of service, 20 years; 
$206.72; proposed pay, $295.31. 

(90) His record does not come up to the 
standard to be expected of an officer of his 
rank and service. 

Length of service, 17 years; present pay 
$132.81; proposed pay, $225 

(91) His record does not come up to the 
standard to be expected of an officer of his 
rank and service. 

Length of service, 17 years; present pay, 
$100; proposed pay, $180 

(92) His record does not come up to the 
standard to be expected of an officer of his 
rank and service. 

Length of service, 17 years; present pay 
$117.19; proposed pay, $223.50. 

(93) This officer is inclined to be lazy, be- 
low average in attention to duty, initiative, 
organizing ability, and capa 
mand. However, was commended for work at 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps (1926) and 
for duty with Civilian Conservation Corp 
Lacks certain qualities that an officer should 
POssess. 

Length of service, 17 years; present 
$132.81; proposed pay, $225 

(94) Record does not come up to tl 
standard expected of an officer of his rank and 
service 

Length of service, 17 years; present pay, 
$93.75; proposed pay, $187.50 

(95) His record does not come up to the 
standard to be expected of an officer of his 
rank and service 

Length of service, 1 
$125; proposed pay, $22! 

(96) His record dces not come up to the 
standard to be expected of an officer of his 
rank and service 

Length of service, 17 year present pay, 
$138.12; proposed pay, $234.37 

(97) Record does not come up to standard 
to be expected of an officer of his rank d 
service 

Length of service, 18 years; pres 
$177.19; proposed pay, $295.31. 


present pay, 


ity ol com- 





Average Wage in America 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE 
Monday, May 11, 1942 

Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, much has been said pro and con dur- 
ing the past few weeks about the suspen- 
sion of the 40-hour-week provisions for 
the duration and the wages of the Amer- 
ican worker. 

To satisfy myself as to the tru 
of the controversy I undertook a stud 
of statistics compiled by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics and as the result I have 
come to the conclusion that regardless of 
any of the argumentative factors, and 
considering the present cost of living and 
new tax burdens, wages of today, ex 


Yi 


wn 


in isolated cases, are too low in the Na- 
tion’s manufacturing industries. My 
figures show that while the cost of living 


has increased 45 percent, the average 
wage increase in the United Stat in 
the same period, has been but 26 percent. 
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In February 194l1—and I remind you 
at these figures are from reports of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics in the United 
States Department of Labor—there were 
9,296,600 employed workers in the manu- 
facturing industries of Ame These 
workers, at that time, received an aver- 
age wage of but $25.40 per week, which 
on a full-time basis meant an average of 
but $1,320.80 per year 

In February 1942 this employment had 
increased to 10,489,700 and the average 
wage per week had increased to $32, or 
$1,664 per year. 

But, Mr. Speaker, this is the average 
wage. Top wages of $47.92 per week are 
being paid in the transportation equip- 
ment industries—that is true—but in the 
nondurable goods groups I find that 
there are 90,800 persons working in the 
tobacco manufacturing industries at an 
average net weekly w » of $17.75. 

Now, I submit, no person who works for 
such wages can support himself, let alone 
a family, and have very much left to buy 
Savings stamps and War Bonds. Yet 
these are the very people who are deny- 
ing themselves many minor luxuries to 
buy our Government’s bonds and stamps. 
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timated employment 


We must all admit that the prosperity 


| of this Nation depends upon production 


j 


| 


and average weekly wages in 
y 1941 compared with February 1942) 


of our agricultural and industrial com- 
modities. We must not only be pro- 
ducers, we must be consumers. But the 
men and women of America who pro- 
duce, whether in the factory or on the 
farm, cannot consume many of the 
world’s goods on wages as reported by the 
Department of Labor. After the bare 
necessities of life are paid for, there is 
ittle left in the pockets of the average 
worker to be devoted to recreation, 
health, or personal advancement. 
Therefore, in approaching the problems 
of labor, it is incumbent upon us all to 
pause and give full consideration to the 
facts in general instead of basing our 
judgment on isolated cases here and 
there, where labor or Management has 
sought to take advantage of one or the 
other. Asa man who has carried a union 
card for several years and a lifelong 
sympathizer with the man who works, 
whether with his hands or head, I here- 
with submit the table I have compiled, 
showing the average weekly wages in the 
manufacturing industries of America for 
February 1941 and February 1942: 
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Sugar Production 
REMARKS 
OF 
a A 
HON. KARL STEFAN 
NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 11, 1942 

Mr. STEFAN Mr. Speaker, we are 
told that we may face a possible sugar 

min The housewives of America will 
not get all the sugar they need this year. 
They will not be able to put up as much 
fri al erves as they do normally. 
We are told that the sugar scarcity will 
be even wW in 1943. One authority 
tates t] the plenty of sugar avail- 
able and that the sugar scarcity is un- 
nécessal We are told that there will 
be a million tor f sugar in Puerto Rico. 

I have been asked by the Associated 
Press what I thought of the proposal of 


manufacturing industries (Feb- 
loye . - Empk : 5 
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the Puerto Rican Legislature to put a 


tax of 10 cents on sugar raised in Puerto 
Rico and shipped to the United States. 
My experience on the House Commit- 
tee on Insular Affairs during which I 
gave much study to conditions in Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands leads me to 
believe that the Puerto Rican Legislature 
is acting unwisely. The taxpayers of the 
United States have always been generous 
to the people of Puerto Rico during the 
depression and during the time of dis- 
tress in those islands. We have always 
been anxious that the people of Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands be given the 
same consideration that is given to the 
people of the United States. In this time 
of our need I feel the gesture now made 
by the Puerto Rican Legislature is un- 
called for. I fear this gesture will come 


home to haunt the Puerto Rican people. 

So far as we people from Nebraska are 
concerned we will sacrifice and do with- 
out much sugar and many other things 
reply 


but of we will to the 


necessity 
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Puerto Rican gesture by some move to 
make ourselves self-sufficient so far as 
sugar is concerned. We feel that we can 
do this because we are a great sugar-beet 
producing State. We are a great corn- 
raising State. If given encouragement 
we can put many thousand more acres 
of our fertile land into the production of 
more sugar beets and more corn. We 
can make more dextrose and sirup and 
industrial alcoho] from our corn and we 
know that we can produce great quanti- 
ties of sugar from our additional sugar- 
beet plantings, 

We realize that in the continental 
United States we now produce only about 
25 percent of the sugar we consume. We 
must depend upon the sugar from our off- 
shore possessions and from Cuba. In 
the past we have been limited on the 
number of acres we could put into sugar 
beets and domestic cane. That was done 
because Cuba, Hawaii, Puerto, Rico, the 
Virgin Islands, and the Phillipine Islands 
were the natural producers of sugar. 
They had our market and profited not 
only from our great trade but also from 
our subsidies. Today we do not have 
a limit on the number of acres we can 
plant to sugar cane and sugar beets. We 
can plant all we want because the supply 
from outlying possessions and from for- 
eign lands is cut off from us because of 
the war. But we will now increase our 
plantings. 

For the information of the Puerto Ri- 
can people and those who control the 
great sugar industry I wish to call to 
their attention that during this sugar 
rationing program in the United States 
the farmers of the Middle West will not 
forget this plan to penalize the American 
consumer. In Nebraska the wives of 
farmers and the women of our small 
communities are very thrifty. They are 
accustomed to canning large quantities of 
fruits and vegetables. 

These fine American housewives are 
not wasteful. They bake their own 
bread; they can their own vegetables 
and fruits in order that there be suf- 
ficient food during the winter months. 
They do their own work. They do not 
believe in furnishing all the food to their 
families from the canned products of 
great factories. They believe in pre- 
serving every possible available supply 
of fruit and vegetables they raise on their 
farms and in their gardens. The amount 
of sugar allowed these women at this 
time is not sufficient to preserve the nor- 
mal amount of fruits they put up an- 
nually. So I wish to tell those who are 
now endeavoring to tax these women for 
sugar that if our people do not get suf- 
ficient sugar to preserve the normal 
amount of fruits and vegetables this year 
much valuable food will be wasted. It is 
imperative that every ounce of sugar 
that we can possibly obtain now go to 
these patriotic women so they can pre- 
serve the fruits which are now and will 
be available to them in the future. 

I feel it is my duty at this time to sug- 
gest to the people of Puerto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands and also to our Govern- 
ment that all of the sugarcane in those 
Islands be diverted to sugar which is so 
badly needed by our people and suspend 
the diversion of this sugarcane into rum, 
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which we can very easily do without in | not be a good idea to get this sugarcane 


this hour of our Nation’s crisis. 

Our Government is operating a rum 
factory in the Virgin Islands. This rum 
is made from fine sugarcane which grows 
in large quantities in the Virgin Islands. 
This cane makes a fine grade of sugar. 
I have made some investigations regard- 
ing the shipments of sugar and rum from 
these Islands during last year and dur- 
ing the first 3 months of this year. If 
these figures furnished me by the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce are 
correct—and I have great confidence in 
the accuracy of the figures from this fine 
organization—it would appear that all 
of the sugar raised in the Virgin Islands 
at this time is being diverted into rum 
and no sugar or molasses for human con- 
sumption has come to the United States 
from those islands in these past 3 months. 
It appears from these figures that cane 
formerly used for sugar has been de- 
liberately diverted into rum at a time 
when we are put on a sugar ration and at 
a time when the wives of farmers in my 
district tell me they are not being allotted 
enough sugar to preserve their normal 
quantity of fruit. It means that the rum 
interests have deliberately stopped mak- 
ing sugar in these islands and have 
turned all of their sugarcane into rum. 
It does not make common sense to me, 
and I urge that the Government do some- 
thing about it immediately. 

Let me give you some figures here to 
confirm my suspicions: 

In 1941 the Virgin Islands shipped to 
us 641,854 proof gallons of rum, the value 
of which was $623,581 

In the same 12 months of 1941 the 
Virgin Islands sent to us 4,602 tons of 
sugar and 31,500 gallons of molasses and 
sugar sirups. 

In the past 3 months of this yea 
the Virgin Islands sent us 266,706 proof 
gallons of rum, the value of which was 
$260,486. But in these same months the 
Virgin Islands did not send us even 1 
pound of sugar, molasses, or sugar 
sirups. To me this indicates that all of 
the sugarcane there has been diverted 
into rum and the sugar they usually send 
us has ceased to be manufactured. I 
have always opposed this Government 
rum factory, feeling that the sugarcane 
there should be made into sugar. 

Now let us look at the Puerto Rican 
picture. In 1941 Puerto Rico shipped to 
us 992,937 tons of sugar. In the same 
year Puerto Rico shipped us 2,586,273 
gallons of rum. That rum had a value 
of $9,104,058. 

In the first 3 months of this year 
Puerto Rico shipped us 145,185 tons of 
sugar and also shipped us 1,143,992 gal- 
lons of rum. The value of that rum is 
over $4,000.000. 

Let me give it to you by months. Re- 
member these are the first 3 months 
of this year. January 321,595 gallons; 
February 449,668 gallons, March 372,729 
gallons. The amount of rum shipped to 


us in the first 3 months of this year 
from Puerto Rico is nearly half of the 
entire total of rum they shipped us last 
year. What will be the increased pro- 
duction of rum in Puerto Rico for con- 
sumption in the United States in the 
other 9 months of this year? Would 





made into sugar instead of rum so we 
can get some sugar to our American 
housewives? Is not all this a pretty good 
argument that we better raise more 
sugar beets and more sugarcane in the 
continental United States? 

We are told today that Puerto Rico 
will have a million or more tons of sugar 
this year over what she herself can con- 
sume. Just why is the Puerto Rican 
Legislature now so anxious to tax us on 
this sugar we need so badly? At atime 
when the American housewife is told that 
we may face a sugar famine? What do 
you think the American housewives are 
going to say about this proposed program 
of taxes and rum at a time when the 
homemakers of America are trying to get 
a few pounds of sugar to can the normal 
amount of fruits and preserves? 

W. will remember these facts for the 
future. We now know that in normal 
times Our own sugar-beet farmers and 
our own sugarcane farmers must surren- 
der 75 percent of all of the domestic sugar 
malkets to foreigners and to our outlying 
possessions. But in times when there is 
a crisis and we need sugar we will be 
threatened with a special tax on the 
sugar we so badly need. 

This in my opinion is sufficient notice 
to the American sugar-beet farmer; the 
American corn-producing farmer and the 
American cane farmer to expand his 
fields and produce enough sugar and 
corn dextrose to make the American 
people self-sufficient in times of need. 





The Plight of Small Industry 





REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 11, 1942 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, on April 
28, 1942, I inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RecorD, along with my own remarks, a 
letter from Mr. F. A. Kavan, secretary- 
treasurer of the Kerrihard Co., of Red 
Oak, Iowa. Mr. Kavan pointed out most 
clearly and forcibly the plight of small 
industry, such as the Kerrihard Co. is 
today experiencing in this period of all- 
out war effort in which every loyal 
American is anxious to cooperate to the 
fullest degree. But many thousands find 
themselves being slowly but surely forced 
into financial ruin, receivership, o1 
bankruptcy unless something is done for 
them and done quickly. 

I beg of you, if there is any Member 
of this Congress, or any person in Wash- 
ington, or in these United States, who 
has a solution to this desperate situation, 
let him speak up now. I would certainly 
welcome a conference with such a person 

It is true that a bill for the 

mall business and industry is now bein 
considered by the Banking and Currency 
Committee, and a bill for the relief of 


relief of 
’ 


automobile dealers passed the House last 
week, yet, I for one am more than a little 
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| 
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skevtical of any law that would require 
the Government to take a lien on stock 
inventories in order to make a loan 
thereby bring:ng thousands of good busi- 
nesses and businessmen under further 
control of the Government. Such legis- 
lation is of course just another step to- 
ward socialism in America. But, Mr. 
Speaker and my colleagues, if that is the 
only kind of relief we can devise for these 
distressed people, then of course, I shall 
support the bill, but with misgivings. I 
shall live in hope that the law will be 
properly and fairly administered, and 
that we in America will have the courage 
of our convictions to throw off the cloak 
of socialism the minute victory in this 
terrible war is ours. 

Let us remember, however, that those 
in small industry and business would 
much rather be self-sustaining and will 
be if some method can be worked out and 
that method agreed to by those in ad- 
ministrative power that would make it 
possible for these concerns to acquire 
even a small portion of the business now 
enjoyed by the larger concerns. Or if 
the freezing of their stocks in trade could 
be thawed out to such a degree that it 
would be a benefit to our war effort, 
greater unity would prevail, additional 
tax dollars by the millions and billions 
would flow into our empty Treasury. and 
the threat of financial destruction of our 
private enterprise and of our Government 
would thereby be greatly lessened. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
along with my own remarks an editorial 
from the Des Moines Register of May 7, 
entitled “Washington Killing Off Small 
Towns and Merchants” by Ralph Over- 
holzer, editor, Red Oak Express; Red Oak, 
Iowa. Mr. Overholzer does not exagger- 
ate the condition, nor is he an alarmist or 
a pessimist, but simply a typical red- 
blooded American; an editor who sees 
the problem in its true light and is only 
trying as best he can to bring the 
attention of the American the 
Congress, and the party in power the 
seriousness of the ~ituation in the hope 
that a solution can be worked out for 
the good of America and all concerned, 
not for just today and tomorrow but for 
generations to come. 

I again invite any of my colleagues in 
this Congress or anybody else who has an 
idea or a plan that they think will solve 
this problem to ca]l on me any time day 
or night. There must be a way and a 
right way. 

The editorial to which I have refer 
follows: 


to 


oeople, 


red 
red 
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Increased living costs, higher wages, heav- 
ier taxes, war bonds, contributions, and less 
merchandise to sell to a smaller group of po- 
tential buyers have put the small-town mer- 
chants in a precarious condition 

Priorities have further reduced the selling 
opportunities of many lines of business 

Small manufacturers have been practically 
wiped out of business, because Washington 
Officials refuse to authorize contracts to them 
and they are unable to procure tools and 
metal to manufacture wares for the trade. 


SOME GROUPS RULED OUT OF BUSII"ESS 


Gasoline stations, tire dealers, lumbermen 
and plumbers are feeling the pinch as the 
rationing program goes into effect. Plumber's 
items are frozen. Tire sales are few. Gaso- 
line consumption is ebbing as cars leave the 
highway. New building is iargely prohibited. 

Slackening income may forcibly reduce em- 
ployment in many of these small firms, al- 
though most business firms will do thetr ut- 
most to retain their loyal and efficient em- 
ployees 

The wiseacres in Washington now propose 
to take from all corporations, large and small, 
all earnings in excess of 6 percent on capital 
Hundreds of smali corporations, under-capi- 


talized, would be allowed to keep no more 
than a few hundred dollars under this 
scheme, even if they earned it. Under this 


proposal they could not lay up enough sur- 
plus to prevent their collapse in a lean year. 

The wage and hour law hits small firms 
the hardest These small concerns, with 
diminishing revenue and declining personnel 


due to enlistments, find it difficult to replace 
their lost employees. They are faced with 
longer working hours for remaining men at 


overtime wages which the firms cannot afford 


to pay and continue operating. 
GHOST TOWNS WILL ARISE 
Unless Washington, and in particular Con- 
gressmen, does not soon give consideration 
to the plight of the small business men, the 
small manufacturing plant, and the small 


ghost towns will soon mushroom 
and the backbone of America will 


community 
the Nation 
be broken 

Laws and regulations applying to great in- 
dustries in vast metropolitan centers where 
Government money flows in millions cannot 
equitably be applied to the merchant at the 
crossroads who counts his income in chicken 
1 

The administration has. posed as a friend 
of the little fellow but the administration has 
proved to be a lifesaver for big busineSs and 
the labor unions These are the fellows who 
et the lust ntracts and the taxpayers’ mil-+ 


The little fel- 


; 


lions contributed for defense 
low noveda asiae 


AN EMPTY VICTORY IF— 





We admit that the Government must set 
in motion stringent regulations to promote 

We ar t t the first consideration is 
V nil ¢ T 

We admit that the small communities are 
I I nd soul in this war effort 

But we ifess that if Washington Social- 


the war to complete their long- 


desired regimentation of the American people 
victory will be empty 

If Washington uses the war to destroy small 
busine and ruin small communities one- 
half the people of this Nation will become 
paupers and peasants 


successful war can Only be accomplished 


by re a strong home front and that 
y as strong the people 
who reside in the grass roots of this great 
Nz or 
Washingt needs to wake up and give ear 
l I I f stanch turdy, and loyal 
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There Is Fight Left in the Old Cannons 


on the Courthouse Lawns 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 11, 1942 


Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, one of my constituents in Charlotte, 
Mich., has written a letter to Editor Murl 
(Doc) Defoe, of the Charlotte Tribune, 
in which he has cleverly presented the 
idea to utilize the cannons on the court- 
house lawns in connection with our war 
effort. I believe the proposal has merit, 
and in order that it may be brought 
to the attention of proper authorities I 
include the letter in these remarks: 


Mr. Epiror: When you stopped the other 
day and looked at me I tried so hard to get 
your eye, but a friend spoke to you and I 
missed my chance. As you know, I have been 
around here a long time; in fact, I have seen 
the boys pass before me from the Mexican, 
Civil, Spanish, and World War No. 1. They 
are intimate friends of mine, and believe me 
I feel like a slacker of the worst type. Now 
the boys that have played around me, who 
climbed upon me, who aimed me at imag- 
inary foes, who looked down my throat, have 
gone and are going to war, and, Doc, I am 
lonesome and want to do my part, and I 
appeal to you for help. I'm old and feel that 
I have accomplished my purpose here, and 
I so want to be sent away as I have lots of 
fight still left in me, and who knows but what 
I might be the means of saving some of those 
who have been my dearest friends from meet- 
ing an untimely end 

Scattered throughout the county are some 
of my friends who are just as anxious to do 
their part as I am and I speak for them, and 
with your help we will do our part. 

Yours for victory, 
THE BIG CANNON ON THE 
CourRTHOUSE LAWN. 
Big brother has expressed my senti- 
I'm as anxious to go as he is, and 
beg you to help 
THE LITTLE CANNON ON THE 
CoURTHOUSE LAWN. 


P.8.: 


ments 





Enemies Within 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN M. HOUSTON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 11, 1942 


Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Speaker, we read 
in history that national governments 
were founded to provide for the common 
welfare of their peoples and to overcome 
the enemies of the people whether they 
came from without or arose within the 
gates. 

More than once dictators have come 
up in the world who saw themselves as 
conquerors as well. Having enslaved 
their own hapless fellow citizens, these 
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wicked men have made the mistake of 
supposing that the free peoples of other 
lands would be easy prey. 

We are at war today, fighting such 
dictators. 

Mr. Hitler has been very scornful of us, 
of people who have chosen to live in the 
clean air of democracy instead of under 
the rigid regimentation which he has 
been able to impose upon the people of 
Germany. 

First he said that we could not fight, 
that freemen used to thinking and act- 
ing for themselves would never be able 
to stand against his armored columns 
which moved with heartless precision 
because there was only one mind be- 
hind them, and that mind the Nazi 
mind—the mind of Hitler and his gen- 
eral staff. He has had his victories, he 
and those in league wi‘ him. And it 
is true that we have had our defeats, 
but w: are still here; and we are fighting. 

And as the shots are exchanged, it 
becomes manifest that ro success of 
Hitler’s has arisen from any superiority 
of his people over ours, or of his system 
over our way cf life. He usec another 
weapon and won his battles upon an- 
other front. He has been using it against 
the United States these mery years. He 
appears to have reasoned, “These de- 
mocracies are peopled by fools. When 
they have claimed for themselves the 
high prerogatives of their Bill of Rights, 
and set up a system in which they search 
for the truth without restraint of utter- 
ance or publication, they have opened 
up vhe door for me, and my propa- 
gandist, Joe Goebbels, to teach them 
falsehood.” 

Not only have the agents of Hitler 
been active among us, but in many places 
in our land there have been found Amer- 
ic2ns who served the Nazi cause. 

While the agents of the Nazis subtly, 
or openly, as the case might have been, 
sneaked or shoved their propaganda into 
American newspapers and magazines— 
even into the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD— 
there have been other persons who served 
Hitler equally well for motives of their 
own. 


Some of them, perhaps, are crazy. 
Others are greedy, ambitious, vicious. 


They hope to reap money and applause 
and power by turning Americans against 
one another, by preaching racial and 
religious and political hatred. 

The newspapers have recently taken 
to calling the purveyors of these hatreds 
“the vermin press.” That label is well 
chosen. These people—these platform 
ranters and poisonous writers—are in- 
deed vermin and they are dangerous to 
us as actual vermin are in a food ware- 
house. When we find them in a ware- 
house we stamp them out. 

And our Government—which Hitle: 
and his helpers within our gates thought 
would be paralyzed and helpless against 


that sort of attack from within—is 
stamping out the vermin press. Like 
cockroaches scuttling under the side- 


board, these rats have hidden themselves 
behind the Bill of Rights. But the 
press—the real free press—and the Gov- 
ernment have uncovered them. 
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Mr. Speaker, that was well done. 

The Bill of Rights never was meant 
to protect selfish, malicious attacks upon 
America and America’s President and 
America’s Government. Honest criti- 
cism, for an honest purpose, yes. But 
false, vicious scurrility, without basis in 
fact or the sanction of good intention, no. 

To contend that the Bill of Rights 
protects these people, Mr. Speaker, is the 
same as saying that the freedom of con- 
tract provides the right to deal in tainted 
meat and polluted drink. 

The American people have a right to 
protection and they are being protected 
from tainted words. 

Some of us have been very critical of 
the Attorney General. I have not in- 
variably agreed with him or his acts. I 
probably shall not always do so in the 
future. 

But for what he has done against the 
enemies of the United States who oper- 
ate from inside the United States, Mr. 
Biddle ought to have nothing but praise. 
That is true also of Mr. Wendell Berge, 
the Chief of the Criminal Division of the 
Department of Justice, who is in direct 
charge of the series of investigations 
which the Department has under way. 

But to applaud these gentleman and 


stop would not be adequate. We ought 
to recognize also the “boys in the 


trenches”—the special prosecutors who 
have been doing the actual hunting and 
capturing of these subversive groups. 

I do not know Mr. William Power Ma- 
loney personally, but I should be proud 
to, as I would be to know his colleagues, 
Lt. Edward J. Hickey, Jr., of the Navy, 
and Mr. John T. M. Reddan. The names 
of these gentlemen have been mentioned 
here before, in company with various in- 
vectives. I believe that when they were 
pressing close upon the German agent, 
George Sylvester Vierick, it was sug- 
gested that a “smear” was in progress. 

Yet Mr. Vierick, after he was given a 
fair trial in open court, before a jury and 
a Federal judge, went to jail. 

So did the employee of a Congressman 
who was proved to have been in Mr. 
Vierick’s pay. He, too, as I recall it, was 
said to have been smeared. 

Vilified, defamed, and traduced, sub- 
jected to every kind of mean and con- 
temptible insult, witnesses going into 
hiding and commiting perjury, yet Ma- 
loney and Hickey went right on doing 
their duty—sending the enemies of the 
United States to jail, enforcing the law, 
fighting the battle of truth, loyalty, and 
decency. 

They have worked day and night 
morning and evening—and holidays for 
them meant only an opportunity to go 
on with their work. 

These quiet, determined fighters need 
no defense on this floor, Mr. Speaker. 
They need no defense and they require 
no praise. Their work is their reward. 
They have left idle talking to those who 
had nothing better to offer in their own 
behalf. And as we have been obliged to 
listen to it, there has been a certain grim 
humor about the pattern of action they 
have provoked. 

Invariably, it started with screams of 
outrage in which we heard the word 
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“smear” and the screams became higher 
and higher and became more frantic. 
Then, into this symphony, would come a 
third motif, Mr. Speaker, and that would 
be the verdict of some jury before which 
Maloney and Hickey had presented evi- 
dence. 

And then all that would be left of the 
screams would be a few anguished squeals 
and then silence. 

Maloney and Hickey are still operating, 
Mr. Speaker, and I think that we shall 
be hearing that pattern repeated again 
before long. 

As we have watched what has been 
actually happening, it has become appar- 
ent that the Government has yet another 
helper. I do not know Mr. Dillard 
Stokes either. I have read what he 
writes in the Washington Post and I have 
heard a great deal about him. And ex- 
cept when it came from persons about 
whom he was writing, what I have heard 
of him was good. 

I may say that I offer no apology for 


mentioning Mr. Stokes on this floor. He, 
too, has been mentioned here before. He 
was accused of being engaged in a 


“smear”—in fact, it has gotten to be the 
fashion, when Mr. Stokes reports some- 
thing that somebody has been doing, that 
somebody rushes to the floor or into the 
courts or into the newspapers and shrieks 
that he is being smeared. 

Yet I have yet to see his reports dis- 
proved—or even categorically denied, ex- 
cept once, by his subjects. In the case 
of the one exception, somebody went to 
jail for perjury. Not Mr. Stokes. So 
did other victims of Stokes’ smears go to 
jail. Others appear to be on the way. 

The simple fact is that this young 
man—who has been called a liar on this 
floor, and a burglar, and a man in con- 
tempt of the House and of the courts, and 
so forth—is a bold and able newspaper 
reporter who has done the Nation a serv- 
ice and his profession credit by digging 
out evidence of misconduct and present- 
ing it to the public in his newspaper or 
to the grand jury through his testimony, 
as seemed proper. 

I think, Mr. Speaker, that while we 
have prosecutors like this, and newspa- 
per reporters like this, our Nation has 
nothing to fear from any enemies, within 
or without. 





Former Austrian Donates Bomb To Blast 
Nazis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JAMES A. SHANLEY 
OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 11, 1942 


Mr. SHANLEY. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing extract from the Washington 
Evening Star of April 30 is indicative of 
the spirit that may be duplicated a hun- 
dred thousand times in Central and 
South America among the Austrian stock 
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that is resident south of the border. I 
have been given figures that indicate 
that there are some 15,000 Austrians in 
settiements in the Argentine, 80,000 in 
Brazil, 25,000 in Chile, and 4,000 in other 
areas in the rest of the Western Hem- 
isphere. That is a total of over a hundred 
and twenty-four thousand people whose 
sympathies are with us and definitely 
against the Nation who battered and 
wiped out the physical] nation of Austria 
but never its undying, unquenchable 
spirit. 
FORMER AUSTRIAN DONATES 
NAZIS” 

PANAMA, REPUBLIC OF PANAMA, April 27.— 
He once fought for Germany, but now, as a 
loyal citizen of Panama and an established 
pro-American sympathizer, a former officer of 
the Austrian Army has donated $1,000 to 
United States Treasury “for the purchase of a 


BOMB “TO 


the 


large bomb to blast as many Nazis as possible 
to hell.” 

In turning his check over to American 
Ambassador Edwin C. Wilson, the one-time 
Austrian infantry officer—Adelbert Fastlich 


now a Panama merchant—said: “This is in 
retaliation for the killing of my brother by a 
Nazi bomb in London in November 1940.” 
Captured by the Russians during the World 
War, Mr. Fastlich was in a prison camp when 
a Russian revolutionary army threatened the 
town. His captors appealed to him to lead 
the defense against the invaders. He drew 
up a plan of action for his erstwhile captors 


and successfully led them into battle. Later 
he escaped to England. 

Ambassador Wilson, in forwarding the 
check to Washington, promised that the 
money would be spent exactly as Mr. Fastlich 
desired. 





Transportation in Wartime 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLIFFORD DAVIS 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 11, 1942 


Mr. DAVIS of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
on April 12, Hon. Joseph B. Eastman, 
Director of the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation, delivered a strong address be- 
fore the National Safety Council, at the 
Pennsylvania Hotel, in New York City 

This dinner was held to permit tl 
award of safety prizes to cities and State 
which had excelled in traffic safety during 
1941. I attended that meeting with 
Mayor Walter Chandler, a former Mem- 
ber of the House of Representatives from 
the Ninth District of Tennessee, which I 
now have the honor tolepresent. Mayor 
Chandler was there to receive the grand 
award won by Memphis, Tenn., as having 
made the most outstanding contribution 
to public safety of any city in the United 
States during last year. Memphis won 
first place in competition with over 1,200 
cities of the country regardless of size o1 
population. 

So effective was the address of Director 
Eastman that I asked his permission to 
place it in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for 
the benefit of the House and of those who 
are privileged to receive it. That per- 
mission received and with the unanimous 
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consent of the House of Representatives, 
I include the address which follows: 


If some German or Japanese bombers were 
able to cré the seas and drop bombs by the 
ton on our American cities, it is most unlikely 
that they could do more damage to our 
ability to fight this war than we ourselves 
do each year through our own carelessness. 
Accidents which take American lives and hurt 
American production are as costly to us and 
as heipful to our foes as would be air raids 
or battles causing an equal amount of de- 
struction. The fact is that they are more 
helpful to the enemy, because they cost him 
nothing We do not even have the grim 
satisfaction of making him pay dearly for the 
losses we suffer 

I am told that 


traffic accidents alone last 


year cost us man-hours of labor sufficient to 
build 26 battleships. That leaves out of ac- 
count the tragic loss of life. Nor does it take 
into accoun the loss in transportation 
equipment. You know what such loss means 
toda} 

So I am particularly happy to be here to- 
night when the National Safety Council is 
bestowing its annual awards upon those who 
have done outstanding work in the field of 


accident prevention. In normal times, safety 
work is of infinite value in the alleviation of 
human suffering and misery. In time of war, 
it has the added value that it conserves and 
strengthens the ability of our country to 
fight. To put it in another way, it saves us 
from committing sabotage on ourselves. 

In recent years great) progress has been 
made in trafiic engineering, safety education, 
and the enfc:rcement of traffic regulations. In 
spite of these gains, traffic accidents in 1941 
levied a heavy toll on our wartime economy. 
This year iffic accidents are again taking a 





toil in ges, injuries, and deaths which 
we car ord in a time of national peril 


The war has given organizations such as 
the Nation Safety Council new responsi- 
nev’ duties, and new opportunities to 
intry by reducing this sad toll 
of carelessness. It must be brought home to 
our people that, however little regard they 


serve thelr c 


may have their wn pocketbooks and 
kins. at least they owe it their country to 
take every precaution in these days of war 
t stop this tragic waste of manpower and 
equipment As war is now waged, the 
rmies, the navies, and the air forces con- 
inue to be the spearheads, but we all know 


that behind the spearheads are concentrated 
the powers o! massed national resources and 

tire populations No citizen can for a 
moment l et that he is a part 





» allowed to forg 





Oo e ¥v effort His services are enlisted 
e du n, and all his goods and chat- 

tels, _ncluding his truc if he has one, and 

even | passenger ca 

States anc cities receiving awards tonight 

h hown what this fight against human 
areiessness can accomplish. I congratulate 
then And I congratulate the p lice associ- 
h t I zyineers, local govern- 

mel l off he Nation Safety Council, 
tne other organizations which are 

ving prevent accidents I challenge 
you a m> matter what you have accom- 
plished, to ¢ more, to strive toward new 
ais of ; dent prevention now. this year 

1942 

5bu my aff extends far 

k nd the field cident prevention, and 
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In the first World War the Government 
took over and operated the railroads. It has 
not done that in this World War. The rail- 
roads and all the other carriers are still in 
the hands of their private owners. They 
retain the power of management. The Office 
of Defense Transportation is not in the busi- 
ness of Management and operation, except 
for a little railroad, the Toledo, Peoria & 
Western, which was dropped in its lap, I hope 
temporarily, as the result of a labor contro- 
versy. It is the business of the Office of 
Defense Transportation to lend all possible 
aid and guidance to the carriers, on behalf of 
the Government, for the accomplishment of 
the best transportation results, and it has 
powers which it can use to further these ends. 

We cover the whole field—rail, motor, 
water, pipe line, and air, but I shall confine 
these remarks to a single phase, although a 
most important one. It is the transportation 
of workers to and from the great war pro- 


duction plants which have sprung up all 
over the country, and that transportation 


centers around the private automobile. 

These United States are now served by a 
tremendous fleet of 33,000,000 highway auto- 
motive vehicles. There is nothing like it in 
the world, and it has revolutionized the econ- 
omy of our country, the distribution of its 
population, and the habits of its people. 
We are dependent upon that fleet of vehicles, 
as the country now lives and does business, 
to an extent which it is difficult to exag- 
gerate. I know of no better illustration than 
the fact th~t many of these immense new 
war production plants have been located out 
in the open spaces in main reliance, not on 
the common carrier rail and bus lines, but 
on the private automobile as the means of 
transportation for the workers. 

All of these highway vehicles use rubber 


tires. They cannot be operated without 
them. The war has robbed us of our former 
supply of crude rubber, and it will take a 
long time, probably 3 years, to develop a 
new supply from synthetic rubber plants. 


In the meantime war demand: will consume 
most of the crude rubber we have on 
stock. None of it can go to private auto- 
mobiles, and not much of it even to civilian 
trucks and busses 

Obviously the problem is to make the 
existing ‘ehicles and tires last, for all essen- 
tial purposes, until the new supply of crude 
rubber which is being created can be tapped. 
These 33.000,000 vehicles and their tires are, 
therefore as precious a stock pile as this 
country possesses, far more precious for all 
practical purposes than our huge stock pile 
of gold. It must be conserved and protected 


that 








in every possible way. If we ‘rc not make 
these vehicles and tires last, we shall court, 
not disaster, but grave trouble which will 
find its way to each and every one of us. 
At the very top of the problem, of course, 
stands the need of assuring to the workers 
in the war production plants whatever trans- 
portation is necessary if they are to do their 
work well. 

All this will be a hard, tough job for the 
country, but it can be done, if everyone will 
do his part. Of course, it means that high 
speeds and everythi else that puts an 
undue strain on tires and vehicles must 


The best methods of maintenance must 


be followed, and the country will soon be 
flooded with the best possible advice on 
such matters. Not only that, but all waste- 
ful ur unnecessary use of the vehicles and 
tires must cease 
All manner of plans for getting the neces- 
ry results are under way or in contem- 


plation. In so short a talk, I can give only 


samples. I shall choose two which I believe 
you can do much to promote. Uniform 
business hours produce great peaks of daily 


travel which throw corresponding burdens 
on transportation facilities The more 
these peaks can be leveled off, the more 
work those facilities can d The answer 
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is to stagger hours. I note with much satis- 
faction that today two of the Nation's larg- 
est cities, New York City and Los Angeles, 
launched such staggered-hour programs, 
Along with cthers, they are leading the way 
in the right direction. 

Just a word as to what can be done. 
School huurs can be changed, so that the 
children will not crowd the busses and street- 
cars which the workers use Housewives 
can do their shopping at other hours. Labor 
shifts in war plants can be rearranged. Stor 
and office hours can be adjusted. The exact 
plan will depend upon local conditions, but 
the object is to get steady, continual use 
of mass transit facilities throughout ths 
day, in place of a huge overload for 1 or 2 
hours with a great drop in use the rest of 
the time. If the peaks are cut down and 
the valleys filled up, a given number of 
vehicles can do vastly more work, and als« 
the men who operate them 

Along with the staggered hours goes group 
or “swap” riding, particularly to and from 
the great new war production plants which 
are so dependent. for the transportation of 
their workers on the private automobile 
Clearly these cars will last much longer, if 
they are given full loads and their use is 
rotated. Under such a plan, for example, 
one week Mr. Smith will pick up four or five 
of his fellow workers in the morning and 
carry them back in the evening. The next 
week, Smith’s car will stay at home, and 
Jones’ car will take its place, and so on. It 
is simple arithmetic that five cars, so ro- 
tated in use, will last five times as long as 
they will if continued in use every day with- 
out cooperation. 

We are doing all that we can to help de- 
velop, improve, and promote these and other 
plans having a like object. I wish I had time 
to tell you more. Very shortly communica- 
tions will go out to the Governors of the 
several States and to the mayors of the cities 
asking their full support and supplying much 
detailed information which they and the 
civilian defense committees can use to ad- 


vantage. After all it is a community prob- 
lem. Washington can help, and we shall 


help to the utmost of our ability; but if these 
plans are to work, the people back home must 
supply the immediate management and thé 
impelling drive They must not lose thei! 
self-reliance. I know that the organizations 
which are represented in this audience can 
help tremendously. It is not much, com- 
pared with Bataan and Corregidor, but yet it 
is vital. I am sure that we can count upon 
you to do everything in your power, and in 
addition to the satisfaction which you will 
get from helping your country in its time of 
need, you will have the further satisfaction 
that you are promoting the cause of safety 
for these plans all work together to that end 

I am afraid that the people of tnis coun- 


try do not yet understand how real and 
serious the rubber shortage is. They have 
been confused by conflicting statements 


which have emanated from various source 

some responsible and some not. They are 
lisposed to believe what they would like t 
believe. The words for that are “wishful 
thinking.” You can perform a great publi 
service if you can help to convince them that 
the rubber shortage is no scare, that it is 1 


“ 


cry of “wolf,” and that it actually exist 
very grave form 
Bear in mind that the source of rubb 


supply which is gone and which has served 
us in the past is the same that has served 
our allies. So far as war demands are con- 
cerned—and the war use of rubber is tre- 
mendous—-our stock of crude rubber must 
meet their needs as well as our own. Syn- 
thetic rubber affords the only important 
known means of creating in a comparatively 
shor’ period of time a new source of supply 
to take the place of that which is gone, and 
when I say comparatively short I mean a 
period of about 3 years, for we can count 
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Moreover, 


on no less. 
critical war materials and labor are needed 
to create the plants which will produce this 


large amounts of 


synthetic rubber. Furthermore, unless the 
war is then over, war demands will continue 
to consume most of the new supply 

It is true that this country is extraordi- 
narily equipped with inventive genius, and 
that this genius is working overtime on the 
rubber problem. It is quite possible that it 
may develop means of relief which are not 
now in sight. But it takes time, not only to 
create, but to develop and perfect inven- 
tions and to devise and build the machinery 
necessary to make them practicable. As an 
illustration, I have been told that the well- 
known zipper was invented long before 
the designing of a machine which would 
make its manufacture commercially feasible. 
We can hope for these inventions in this 
rubber crisis, but it would be gross folly to 
base any plans on them. Plainly the only 
wise and safe thing to do is to make our 
present supply of vehicles and tires last until 
we can be sure, with the known means now 
presently at our command, of a new supply 
of rubber. 

To do this will call for care and sacrifice on 
the part of every person who Owns or oOper- 
ates a motor vehicle. These vehicles are now 
being put to all manner of unnecessary and 
wasteful use, and it is clear that such use 
must stop. There has been some talk of 
commandeering or requisitioning vehicles 
and their tires which are not being used for 
essential purposes and saving them to sub- 
stitute later on for those which are now so 
used, when at length the latter are worn out. 
This talk has caused considerable alarm. It 
may be that some such commandeering or 
requisitioning will be found to be necessary 
so far as some vehicles and their tires are 
concerned. However, it is clear that there 
are sO many essential uses that no such thing 
should be done without a very careful and 
thorough prior investigation. It is also clear 
that it will be better by far if our people 
will take the situation to heart, and volun- 
tarily put an end to the uses of mvtor vehi- 
cles which are unnecessary and wasteful 

You can personally and through the public 
and private organizations which you repre- 
sent be of great help in bringing this prob- 
lem home to the people and convincing them 
of its vital importance. Once convinced, I 
know that they will do the rest. They are 
out to win this war, and they will do their 
part when they know what it is. 





Hon. George Holden Tinkham 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OP 


HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 5, 1942 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I quote from a recent article by 
Gould Lincoln in the Washington Star, 
referring to our colleague the distin- 
guished gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. TrnKHAmM], as follows: 

TINKHAM’S RETIREMENT TO END TRADITION 

(By Gould Lincoln) 

The decision of GEORGE HOLDEN TINKHAM, 
for 28 years a Representative from the Tenth 
Massachusetts Congressional District 
tire from Congress at the close of his present 
term came as a surprise to his colleagues—as 
@ disappointment. “TINK,” as he has been 
affectionately known to hundreds of Mem- 


to re- 


bers of the House during his long service, had 
become as much of a tradition in Congress as 
he had in his own district. 

Mr. TINKHAM, a Republican of the old 
school, has never left either his colleagues 
or his constituents in doubt as to his stand 
on important publicissues. He was an ardent 
opponent of national prohibition in the days 
that doctrine flourished—and had the sup- 
port of the Republican Party generally. His 
controversy with Bishop Cannon, an impor- 
tant figure in prohibition circles, is a matter 
of history 

Mr. TINKHAM had definite ideas also about 
foreign affairs and foreign policy. He was— 


before the present war—an isolationist. He 
was strongly opposed to the entry of this 
country into the present war. He did not 


hesitate to express his views on this subject. 
He had traveled extensively in Europe, in Asia, 
and in Africa—and often. 


RECORD NOT AMONG REASONS 


Since Mr. TINKHAM is the first strong isola- 
tionist to withdraw himself from the race for 
reelection to Congress this year, his an- 
nouncement undoubtedly will lead to a dis- 
cussion of what may happen to other isola- 
tionists in the House and Senate who are up 


for renomination and reelection. Mr. TINK- 
HAM made no mention of this issue in his 
announcement he intended to retire. 


Indeed, he would have been perfectly willing 
to go before his old district on his record 
The reasons he gave for retiring were, first, his 
age—72-—the need for younger men to carry 
the burdens in Congress during the present 
war, and the fact that in redistricting the 
State the legislature had included much new 
territory in the Tenth District. ‘Today,” he 
said, “the Tenth District is a new constit- 
uency and to a large part of that constituency 
I am a comparative stranger.” 

So strongly intrenched politically was Mr 
TINKHAM that he never campaigned in the 
district. He frequently left the country on 
a hunting expedition and returned only in 
time to vote in the election. He was a politi- 
cal marvel, especially as the old Tenth was 
in reality rather strongly Democratic. The 
Democratic voters, however, used to step up to 
the polls and cast their ballots for Mr. TInK- 
HAM regularly. The territory added to the 
district now is strongly Republican, and it is 
expected that the district will go Republican 
again next fall, even though Mr. TINKHAM is 
no longer in the picture. 





New Communist Drive 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HAMILTON FISH 


OF NEW YORK 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 11, 1942 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted me to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following remark- 
able and revealing article from the May 
9, 1942, issue of Editor and Publisher, 
internationally recognized trade publi- 
cation of the newspaper industry: 





When PM lashed out last week with a 
campaign agai Col. R. R. McCormick 
the Chicago Tribune, Capt. J. M. Patterson 


of the New York Daily News, and William R 
Hearst as pro-Nazi, anti-Russian, and anti- 
British, we thought there was somethin g 
more than met the eye behind the game 
Ne have just cOme across a document con- 
firming that suspicion. From a “May Day” 
pamphlet put out by the National Commit- 
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tee, Communist Party, United States of 
America, we quote: 
“On May Day, the American workers will 


demand that fifth columnists 
E. Coughlin be jailed. That 
Congress like HAMILTON FIsH and 
Digs be removed from public office 
defeatists within the labor movement 
John L. Lewis be repudiated and isolated. 
That the treasonable activity of the Norman 
Thomases and Trotskyites be stopped. That 
defeatist publishers like William Randolph 
Heart, Patterson and McCormick be called to 
account.” 

In a word, the “party line” now calls for 
the destruction, under the screen of war, of 
the men and newspapers which have give: 
most bitter opposition to the American Com 
munist Party’s machinations in the past. 
The “four freedoms” for which Americans are 
fighting—including the rights of free speech 
and free press—mean no more to the Com- 
munists in America than to their party 
brethren in Russia, to whom they are mere 
bourgeois folly. 

These freedoms have meaning here now, 
but they will not have if Communist fanati- 
cism is to prevail. Their meaning here is the 


like Charles 
defeatists in 
MARTIN 





right to advocate what any majority or mi- 
nority of us may believe at the moment to 
be wrong, and to take the consequences of 


that advocacy. If a statesman or a publisher 
or a priest violates the law, he is subject to 
the prescribed penalties, and our wartime 


laws seem to have teeth enough to cope 
any violation. If they have not 
amendec by Congress. 

Charges have already been brought by 
Department of Justice against Father Cougl 
lin’s Social Justice and other publication 
alleged obstruction of the war ef 
action of any nature has been taken against 
Hearst, Patterson, McCormick, or any of their 
newspapers—and, writing an editor 
doubt that any utterances in the Hearst news- 
papers, the New York Daily Nev 
Chicago Tribune could be woven 


with 


they can be 





x 
Lort 


as 





against any of them. They have expressed 
their views, in strong terms, but they have 
not advocated sedition 

Editor and Publisher has disagreed often 


and on many subjects with all of the men 
newspapers mentioned, in peace and in war- 


time—which is our privilege in this so-far 
free country. It has been their privilege to 
disagree with us and with any o*‘hers who 
favor the President’s major program, as it has 
been stated. If that privilege is revoked, 
under the stress of war, for any reason less 
serious than advocacy of sedition or t son 


our battle for the four freedoms will become 


meaningless. It will mark a long step toward 
a totalitarian regime 

And we don’t need that to win the 
We are out to beat the forces of darkns 


and repress'on, we are bent on avoidirz 
ignorance and fears that cloud 
in Germany, Italy, and Japan, and our friends 
in Russia We stand for advar 

our free ideals, and not for their ructi 
at the behest of the Communist Party, which 
in the last analysis, has smirched 


stroyed everythin 


our hemi¢ 


cement f 





This article appeared in the Washing- 
ton Times-Herald on May 11, 1942. 

Every American interested in Com- 
munist propaganda and activities in the 
United States should read, study, and in- 
wardly digest the warning contained in 
this article. It is time that the American 
people, irrespective of partisanship, un- 
derstood that the Communist Party, with 
the help of fellow travelers, are conduct- 
ing a vitriolic smear campaign to purge 
all cutstanding opponents of communism 
and its program to destroy our American 
system, free institutions, and our repub- 
lican form of government which we are 
fighting in the war to preserve. 
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Tribute to a Fine and Outstanding 
Representative 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 11, 1942 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I present 
for printing in the CoNGRESSIONAL REcoRD 
a copy of a telegram I sent on May 5 to 
Representative JoHN TABER: 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., May 5, 
Congratulations and best wishes on your 
I j As one of your associates of many 
he Appro] Committee, I 
d with ever-increasing admira- 
xible determination to do your 
ing that government is effi- 
1onestly administered and to 
inciple that public office is a 
Your example is an inspiration 
believe in real economy in 

If you were to live to be 10 

; Methusaleh, you already have 

rs of America the equiva- 
for all that time and more 
will render a genuine 

will keep you in 
I wish you 


1942. 


oy 


riations 


ms LupLOW. 


On the Jewish Army 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ANDREW L. SOMERS 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 7, 1942 


Mr. SOMERS of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the RecorD, I include an ad- 
dress delivered by Peter H. Bergson, na- 
tional director of the Committee for a 
Jewish Army, at a dinner given at the 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel on May 3, 1942: 


The President of the U 
iw for truth and ri 

a name to baptize this war. The need 
he difficul taming the present war 
from the fact that the question, “When 

’ remains unanswered 

en, like any prophet and 

tice, does not recognize strictly 

1 data and chronology. Before Septem- 
bloody rehearsals on 
ar on the globe—in China, 
yssi I and Palestine. Van Paassen 
itched and understood the meaning of these 

Through his books 

he bec ime 


nited States, in his 


hteousness, is look- 


ther were 
ters of w 


ini cy iy 
nia, opain 


articles, and 

herald and prophet of 
fascism and nazi-ism 

Jews have had the arduous 

the spearhead of the fascist 

Middle East long 

k up weapons in our 

a sub-war, provoked 

and | by Axis agitators and officers and 

Arab-Nazis ex-Mufti of Jerusalem 

For 3 year lestine a ruthless 

campaign which ] 


men, women, 


n the 


officials and soldiers. We were forced to meet 
the enemy with rifles and bombs. We who 
met these Axis vanguards on the hills of 
Judea and Galilee, in the slums of Jerusalem 
and Haifa, on the roads of Tel-Aviv and 
Yafa; we who were forced to answer with 
force the Nazi provacations against the Jews 
and the British from 1936; we representa- 
tives of this. Palestinian youth are here in 
full dress at a banquet and conference beg- 
ging the right to continue this fight against 
nazi-ism and fascism we started long ago— 
now, when the whole of humanity is strug- 
gling for survival. 

This was the era of the Chamberlains and 
Daladiers, of Munich and Berchtesgaden, 
Appeasement was at its height not only in 
London and Paris, but also in Cairo and 
Jerusalem. And then the time came when 
the world began to awake and recognize its 
mortal enemies—a world war was on and 
millions of people died for blunders of their 
misguided leaders. The weakened democra- 
cies are straining every ounce of energy to 
stem the tide, and yet, the people standing 
the brunt of the enemy's attack for years 
before, single- and empty-handed, without 
friends or support from the big free world 
around them, are still denied equal opportu- 
nity to fulfill their duty in the crusade for the 
destruction of the now common foe 

And yet the Jews of Palestine today are 
submitted to the shameful status of “Schutz- 
Juden”—protected Jews. Use your imagina- 
tion, free Americans, and try to understand 
what 100,000 sturdy Palestinian Jews feel, 
when submitted to forced passivity—have 
their parents, wives, and children and their 
country defended by Americans, Englishmen, 
Poles, Czechs, and Frenchmen—protected 
Jews, second-grade citizens of God’s earth. 

So, my colleagues and I came here w'th a 
message, a message to a great people, who 
have been destined to save the world. “Give 
the Jews of Palestine and those disinherited 
Jews of the world guns, airplanes, and tanks. 
Give them a flag—create a Jewish army.” 

Nothirg can express more concisely the 
lifferences between the evil of Nazidom and 
the justice of the United Nations, than the 
Jewish army on our side of the front. 

One of the greatest battles of history was 
won with the command “England expects 
every man to do his duty.” Every man did 
his duty, and England became the mightiest 
sea power in the world. I know of no more 

ncise a form to express the message we 

to this country tl 1istoric 
Nelson. We id, “We 
Two hundred tl 
their auty in the 
to a frightful, chaotic 


1) 
iu 


those 


I 
want to do 
usand men want 
world that was 


; and bloody 
just because so many people failed to 
fill their duties. It is only because this 
same world has not freed itself of an unjust 
and futile discrimination that these 200,000 
Jews are being prevented from fulfilling their 
their people and dignity and human 
civilization 

In these United States, the land of human 
liberties and genius, the reception to our 
cause was as complete as we had dared hope. 
First, came a symbol of America’s greatness, 
a giant of letters, a brave oldier, and a 
prophet to his generation—Pierre van Paas- 
sen, Dutch by birth, Canadian on the field 
of battle, and yet, so completely and cher- 
ished an American. 

With prophetic clarity hs 
trend of future developments “The Axis’ 
march around the oceans, the conquest by 
land of Malaya and Singapore, and the pend- 
ing, climactic battle of the Middle East. Then 

other great Americans, admirals, gen- 
statesmen, presidents of universities, 
and thousands of everyday stout-hearted 
Americans, who gave us their blessings and 
support. If 1 were to return today to my 
country, and speak to our men there who 


duty for t 


foresaw the 
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are eagerly awaiting the call to arms, it would 
be a message of great cheer and hope that I 
could bring to them from the Committee for 
a Jewish Army, and the many thousands of 
its active supporters and millions of follow- 
ers. 

Of course, our task is not achieved yet, and 
the Jewish army has not as yet raised its 
banner on the field of battle. But no task of 
great historic magnitude has ever been easily 
achieved. We have, however, succeeded in 
putting the Jewish-army question on the 
map, together with the other problems the 
United Nations will have to face and solve 
before victory is achieved. 

Bringing you here tonight the feelings and 
sentiments of 100,000 brave and fearless Pal- 
estinian Jews, I would like to assure you 
Pierre van Paassen, and all of your colleagues 
in the fight for the Jewish army, that th« 
army’s formation is a foregone conclusion 
No power on earth can now prevent the for- 
mation of a Jewish army, as no power on 
earth succeeded to defeat the army of th: 
Yugoslav Chetniks. But it is up to the dem- 
ocratic powers to determine whether the Jew- 
ish army will be a strong, well-equipped and 
trained army, comprising at least 200.0 
Jews, who are Hitler’s arch enemies and who 
have no other or better way to fight him, or 
that this will be a guerrilla army that will d 
its best behind the lines of the Axis hordes 

The youth of Palestine will fight with de- 
termination of people who know that: “Dy- 
ing on one’s feet is better than living on One’s 
knees.” We will fight because out there has 
grown a generation that has again learned 
something that Jews have long forgotten, 
and that is to kill. For generations we have 
learned to die a multitude of deaths, the 
fighting Jews of Palestine have learned to 
kill a ruthless enemy. 

Assuring and pledging the readiness of his 
gallant people to fight to the last, a great 
leader has appealed to these United States 
for tools to do the job. America answered 
that call—tools were given. As a small man 
of a great and ancient people, I appeal to 
these United States, and to the same Mr 
Churchill to give us the tools, and we wiil do 
our job. 


Come On—Come Clean About Rubber 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RAYMOND S. SPRINGER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 11, 1942 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RECORD, I include the following editorial 
from the Washington Times-Herald of 
May 8, 1942: 

ComME ON—COME CLEAN ABOUT RUBBER 

A week or twu ago the Nation was advised 
that our synthetic-rubber program had been 
hoisted to a planned output capacity of 
800,000 toms a year by 1944. Daylight, we were 
assured, was in sight 

Day before yesterday, the Senate Military 
Affairs Committee held a closed executive 
session at which various Government and 
Army big shots discussed rubber—Under Sec- 
retary of War R. P. Patterson, Price Adminis- 
trator Leon Henderson, and several others 
From this session came some astonishing 
news. 

CAR SEIZURE, TIRE SEIZURE 

The committee turns out to want a law 

passed authorizing the President to seize 
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tires from private auto owners, and also the 
cars that wear the tires. It recommends, too, 
a national law limiting motoring speed to 40 
miles per hour, with car seizure as the penalty 


for violation. The Government would pay 
a “fair price” for the car and tires in such 
cases. 

Reasons for these recommendations? Sen- 


ator R. R. REYNOLDs, chairman of the Senate 
Military Affairs Committee, was quoted after 
the session as saying that the rubber situa- 
tion is “more serious than has ever been ex- 
pressed to the people of this country”; 
that motorists who think synthetic rubber 


also 


production will relieve their tire troubles 
sooner or tater are “indulging in wishful 
thinking.” 


One of the aforesaid big shots was said to 
have accused the American people of “burning 
up hundreds of thousands of pounds” of rub- 
ber in nonessential and pleasure driving 
That, if you ask us, is a slander against the 
American people 

CONFUSION CONFOUNDED 

What the blazes goes on? 

One week we hear that the rubber shortage 
is going to be beaten, though probably with 
some squeezing this year and next. Then we 
hear that there is no hope of relief, and 
that the Government must have power to 
seize private cars and tires if we're to win 
the war. 


What is this, anyway? A simple case of 
bureaucrats getting their wires crossed and 


signals mixed? A scheme to put Jesse Jones, 
in charge of synthetic rubber development, 
on some kind of political hot spot? Or 
could it be a carefully concocted plan by 
Washington reds and pinks to bludgeon, be- 
wilder and frighten the American people 
into a mood to accept any and all kinds of 
regimentation? 

Or is there, indeed, a perilous rubber short- 
age, with no hope of relief in time to do any 
good? 

On the strength of the scrambled and con- 
flicting ‘‘facts” about rubber, as handed out 
in Washington since the Japs got Malaya and 
the Dutch East Indies, you are entitled to 
believe anything you want to believe about 
our rubber situation. But you are not en- 
titled to claim to know anything about it. 

LIFEBLOOD OF OUR ECONOMY 

There are a few things about rubber which 
most of us know only too well, but which 
seem to be unknown to assorted Washington 
bureaucrats. 

The most important of these things is that 
rubber is a big ingredient in the lifeblood of 
American civilization. It is all very well t 
philosophize that George Washington, Dani 
Boone, and Sitting Bull got along withou 
rubber; but it does not follow that we can 

Take any substantial percentage of our 
33,000,000 motor vehicles out of circulation, 
and we shall face economic strangulatior 
War plants will slow down or shut down for 
lack of workers; farm produce will rot on the 
farms for lack of transport to market; food 
shortages will hit the cities. 

Another thing most cof us know is that a 
stream rises no higher than its source—mean- 
ing in the present instance that our fighting 


) 
] 
t 
L 


forces cannot be kept supplied adequately un- 
less the home front is kept functioning effi- 
ciently 

It seems to us that it is time for the bu- 
reaucrats and politicians to quit passing the 


buck and playing politics with rubber and 
putting out stories that contradict 
other from day to day, and concentrate on 


one an- 


the main business in hand with reference 
to rubber. 
That main business is the building up 


the highest possible speed, of a synthetic rub- 
ber industry big enough to meet our military 
and our civilian requirements. 


We have a world of the simple raw mate- 
rials needed; we can find the building mate- 
rials and make the machinery and train the 
workers to produce the stuff. This is still an- 
other thing that most of us know. Knowing 
it, few of us are likely to forgive the bureau- 
crats and politicians if they fall down on this 
deadly important job. 





In Fairness, Postal Clerks Need Pay Raise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS ROLPH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 11, 1942 


Mr. ROLPH. Mr. Speaker, everyone 
depends on the postman. 

Day and night, year after year, he gives 
a wonderful account of himself. What 
could we do without his service and his 
devotion? How could the country get 
along without him? 

We should strengthen the morale of 
these loyal citizens by passing H. R. 6486, 
introduced by the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. SWEENEY]. 

On April 23, 1942, the San Francisco 
Examiner stated how the people of San 
Francisco feel. Its editorial entitled “In 
Fairness, Postal Clerks Need Pay Raise” 
clearly sets forth the ideas of our com- 
munity. 

IN FAIRNESS, POSTAL CLERKS NEED PAY RAISE 

The 


costs, 


alarming rise in labor and commodity 
which is giving the Administration a 
series of headaches it neither pretends to 
conceal nor minimize, is also emphasizing the 
plight of civil-service groups whose efforts to 
ameliorate own situation 
given scant congressional attention 

The struggle of the National Federation of 
Post Office Clerks is a good example 

Pay schedules for this devoted, proverbially 
dependable and loyal service have remained 

ic since 1925 

There is no chance for increasing their pay 
unless by Congressional action, and this ac- 
tion is provided by H. R. 6468 

But the after delays of many m 

still entangled in committee routine 

To postpone passage of this bill is a mani- 
fest ice to a valuable and admirably 
disciplined body of public servants 

They petition the Congress in fact 
reward them, but to permit them t 


their are being 





bill 


injust 


not to 


survive, 





Living costs have gone up, and so h 
wages 

In most cases, there is a rough compensa- 

in; in some, there is an advantage to labor 


But while the postal clerks must m«¢ 
rising prices their wages have not gone up for 


17 years. With the average top pay of 72.5 
cents an hour, they must buy food which h 
gone up 13.31 percent, textiles which have 


climbed 24.44 percent, and 35 other | 
commodities which have risen 19.34 pe 
Simultaneously industrial wages have 
jumped: In percent; machinery 
21 percent; food products, 20; metal products, 
25; and, in all industry, the hike in } 
averaged 19 percent ; 


steel, 17.9 


Obviously, there is dire necessity of adjust- 
ing matters for the 277,000 postal cle d 
their families. The character of their work 
makes it one of the essential jobs in the 
Nation, one, furthermore, where experience 
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and loyalty have always outweighed material 
factors. 

The prolonged and difficult course of H. R 
6468 through the Congress must be hastened 
and smoothed by an expression of public sup- 
port for the postal clerks, not only in justice 
to them, but in justice also to the public 
itself, which they so well serve. 





Father Gordon Presents Resolution Prais- 
ing N. Y. A. Training Program 


IXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BERNARD J. GEHRMANN 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 11, 1942 


Mr. GEHRMANN. Mr. Speaker 
Father Phillip Gordcn, perhaps the best 
known Catholic priest in Wisconsin, lives 
in my district and has a parish in Cen- 
turia, Polk County. Father Gordon is 
famous all over the country, not only 
because he is an Indian priest, but mainly 
because of his great humanitarian nature 
and love for his fellow men be they 
white, Indian, or Negro, be they rich or 
poor. Because of his understanding of 
human nature and his willingness to do 
things for his fellow man, he is sought 
out to serve on and usually head every 
public function near his home. Besides 
that, he is asked to serve on a great m 4 
State and national committees. As ; 
member of the State N. Y. A. advisory 
committee, he drafted and presented a 
resolution expressing his confidence in 
and support for the il. Y. A. Knowing 
Father Gordon as I do, his expression on 
the N. Y. A. means more than 
words—it definitely expresses his honest 
belief and conviction. He would never 
be persuaded by anybecdy to say or do 
anything for which he had the least 
doubts. Therefore, I 2m convinced that 
the N. Y. A. training program should not 
be curtailed at this time when we are so 
badly in need of trained young men to 





mere 


produce the vital war equipment The 
resolution was unanimously passed by 
this State-wide advisory committee and 
it reads as follows: 

FATHER GORDON PRESENTS VITAL NA 

YOUTH ADMINISTRATION RE 

The following unsolicited resolution was 
drawn and presented to the National Youth 
Administration State Advisory Commi e | 


Reverend Father Gordon at its recent State 
ig at Milwaukee, ar ] 


m ti 





meetl \ ll n ly 
passed by the executive body end 
Father Gordon is a memb f th Ad- 
visory Committee and attended tl mee 

at Milwaukee April 24-25 in hi fic - 


l 








uge by tt nember Ja‘ mst! 
of the Wisconsin Congress of Indu 
Organizations 


During the session the National Youth Ad- 
ministration announced that they had un- 
limited funds for the promotioz 
Youth Administration training in « inc- 
tion with the Nation’s war effort 

“Whereas the general An 
in apparent great confusi 
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the need and of the objectives, the organiza- 
ticnal § ) and the accomplishments of the 
governmental agency known as the National 
Youth Administration; and 
“Whereas there exists urgently critical need 
now and for the future of an agency of Gov- 
ernment properly manned to bring into the 
Nation's present defense and offense war 
activities every possible avenue and to make 
proper plans for readjustments following the 
und 
Whereas the National Youth Administra- 
: z this identical essential 
vork in close cooperation with other public 
utl , Therefore be it 


is engaged in 


s committee express thanks to 

f the United States for his 

i continuing support of the Na- 

1 Administration as part of the 
ial war effort; 

2. That the national office of National 
‘Youth Administration be requested to allow 
he State personnel to strive in all possible 

} the general citizenry of the 

need present and future American 
uth and of the availability of National 
outh Administration to fulfill these needs; 
“8. That the National Youth Administra- 
offices continue and enlarge if possible 
informational services to this State 
and local advisory com- 


t ducate 


ry committee 


onfidence in the 


} present Na- 
tir Youth Admin 


istration State and Na- 

tional administrative officers be herewith 

publicly expressed for a work well done under 
mazing handicaps in a quickly changing 
tional and be it further 

d, That this resolution be made 
» President, to the United States 
i made available to the American 
cooperative in the public wel- 


i scene 


Restriction of Beverage Alcohol Traffic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 11, 1942 
BRYSON. Mr 


held by the 
Rochester, 


Speaker, at a 
Allied Temperance 
N. Y., on May 8 
ove’ by President Floyd 
and Rev. Paul C. Carter, 
wing resolutions were adopted, 

asked to have inserted in 


sided 


rbanks 


nsumes wealth, waste 
needed 


1 of our country; and 


requires labor 


] Y 
ohol saps 


the physical 
strength of those who use 
drink trs prostitution 
and crime 
of the Army 
usceptible to the 


fact which is 


present crisis, has deplored the fact that 
establishments for the purpose of selling 
liquor were becoming increasingly active in 
communities adjacent to military camps and 
says concerning them, “Here we have on the 
one side a sordid business for the accumula- 
tion of money, and on the other, the interest 
of every parent in the United States who has 
ason in the Army”; and 

Whereas President Roosevelt has said that 
“A nation to be strong must possess a full 
measure of physical, mental, and spiritual 
vitality”; and 

Whereas the Nation because of the present 
crisis is now restricting, often to the point 
of prohibition, the manufacture or use of a 
great number of articles which truly enrich 
life; and 

Whereas in the light of the above facts the 
granting of priorities to the beverage alcohol 
traffic in the use of vital materials indicates a 
culpable disregard of the best interests of 
the men in our armed forces and of the Na- 
tion as a whole, and also a rank injustice to 
legitimate and necessary forms of business 
denied such priorities; and 

Whereas the vast stocks of beverage al- 
cohol now in storage can, according to com- 
petent testimony, be quickly and cheaply 
converted to industrial uses; and 

Whereas Congress has recognized the dan- 
gerous and destructive character of the bev- 
erage alcohol business and other evils 
(especially that of prostitution) that are in- 
evitably associated with it, by granting power 
to the President and Secretary of War to 
deal with these in the most drastic fashion: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, 1. That we call upon those in our 
Federal Government in whom the power to 
deal with this problem is vested to restrict 
radically the beverage alcohol traffic in the 
conduct of its business in all parts of the 
country and to prohibit it in and near mili- 
tary areas; and 

2. That we call upon such authorities ut- 
terly to eradicate professional prostitution 
in and near military areas; and 

3. That we call upon such authorities to 
prohibit the use of all vital materials by the 
beverage alcohol business; and 

4. That we call upon the Federal Govern- 
ment to acquire all stocks of beverage al- 
cohol now in storage and convert the same to 
industrial uses; and 

5. That we call upon the Congress to give 
favorable consideration to bills now pending 
which will aid in accomplishing these ends 


Small Town Manual—Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce Doing Some- 
thing To Help the Small Communities 
of Our Nation 


OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. KARL STEFAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 11 


Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, we have 
been reading and hearing a great deal 
about the enormous sums being spent to 
print Government publications. We 
have been .vold, and of us have 
stated, that all of this money is wasted. 
The sums mentioned from time to time, 
by the way, seem to amount to approxi- 
mately 20 cents per person in the Nation 
per year. 

We have aiso heard and re 
inability of anyone to read 


EXTENSION 


1942 


some 


id about the 
all of this 
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published material and, therefore, the 
uselessness of publishing any of it. In- 
stead we seem to be urged to rely upon 
the press to hunt around the vast or- 
ganization which we have created here 
and to locate all of the information which 
their readers should have. In other 
words, the reporters covering Washing- 
ton become the sole source and the cen- 
sors of information developed by the 
Federal Government for its citizens. 

Iam a firm believer in economy. Du- 
plication, overlapping, and nonessentials 
must be eliminated. We Nebraskans 
learned that lesson long ago and can 
point to some remarkable examples of the 
results of practicing economy on our 
State and local governments. However, 
I am for sensible economy instead of 
blind economy. There are many times 
when a few dollars spent here mean 
either many savings or much public 
profit as a result. So it may be that in 
lashing out blindly at the printed and 
published material arising from govern- 
mental agencies we are putting the cart 
before the horse. 

It may well be that emphasis should 
be placed upon the quality of govern- 
mental publications and on their effec- 
tiveness in carrying out the statutory 
functions which we have established 
when setting up the agencies. 

Perhaps if we insisted more strongly 
on the effectiveness of publications in 
carrying out the statutory duties of 
agencies, we would not have so much 
material to read, which we do not read, 
and we would be more certain of seeing 
every publication of value to use and to 
our constituents. My thoughts have 
turned in this direction because of a pub- 
lication which I learned about in the 
course of my duties on a subcommittee 
of our Appropriations Committee. I 
know that some of my colleagues here 
have also learned about this publication, 
because, on investigating its status a few 
days ago, I discovered that these fore- 
handed gentlemen have already re- 
quested copies for distribution in their 
districts. Probably more of you will hear 
about it since I have seen requests for it 
from scores of small-town newspapers, 
and even a blanket request from one 
organization for a thousand copies, one 
for each of the smaller communities in 
an entire State. 

The publication in question is called 
the Small Town Manual, published by 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce of the Department of Com- 
merce. It is in two parts, the first de- 
voted to methods by which the small 
community can help to win the war at 
home; the second part is given over to 
methods of improving business in the 
small towns of the Nation. 

The extraordinary feature of this pub- 
lication, which was initiated late last 
summer, is that it calls upon the com- 
munity to heip itself. Let me quote 
from its foreword: 

This manual will help you start other 
activities that will aid in winning the war, 
that should help your community weather 
the storm of war, and be stronger to march 
down the paths of peace This is up to you, 
individually and collectively. No organiza- 
tion has been established and subsidized to 
tell you everything that you should do. 
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None is planned * * * no community 
can use this gu'de unless you, the individual 
reading this foreword at this moment, say to 
yourself, “I’m going to pitch in to make this 


work. Work for me, work for my community, 
and for my country" Resolve now that you 
will not “let George do it.” George may 


never show up. The hope, the salvation, the 
preservation of the United States, depends 
upon your doing your part, upon your in- 
spiring others to action. 

Then the manual proceeds to tell how 
to mobilize and organize a small com- 
munity for the war effort and to improve 
its well-being. Step by step, from an 
originating committee to the reporting of 
accomplishment of definite tasks. It 
lists 12 problems concerning war efforts 
that can be tackled by the community 
and shows how to tackle them, giving 
illustrations of simple forms to be used 
that can be printed locally. 

In the second part of the manual is 
given a step-by-step method of analyzing 
a town and its surrounding area to locate 
and reveal the assets and shortcomings 
of the community. It shows how to rate 
the community in comparison with other 
similar communities so as to discluse the 
kind and amount of improvements 
needed. And it tells how to organize the 
community tc act and make progress in 
the light of revealed facts. 

There is not any theory in it because 
it was developed from the experiences 
and observations 0. men who have been 
intimately connected with small towns all 
of their lives. Parts of the manual] have 
been tried out in 12 communities scat- 
tered across the Nation in order to de- 
velop faults in the original draft and to 
uncover worth-while additions From 
cover to cover, the manual is of practical 
aid tu small business, the kind of business 
prevalent in small towns, because it shows 
business how to help itself by helping the 
community. 

Is it a worth-while job for Government 
to do? I think-so and I learned upon 
questioning that there are many others 
who think the same way. The editor of 
one of the leading farm papers of the 
country, for example, has stated that, in 
his opinion it was one of the most worth- 
while things which a Government agency 
has done in the last 20 years. A small- 
town boy, now head of his own company 
in one of our largest cities wrote: 

This is certainly an 
and contains an amazil gly 
idea 


admirable document 
important basic 


The reporters discovered it. The Asso- 
ciated Press carried a long story about it, 
One of the country’s leading financial 
papers discussed its value in a leading 
editorial. A leading civic magazine is 
devoting a page in its next issue to it. 
Veterans’ organizations are considering 
making use of the manual as part of thei 
civic work. A publishers’ trade paper 
carried an editorial about it and reque 
for copies began to come from the edit 
of small-towr papers all over the coun- 
try. All of this developed within 10 days 
after some sample processed copies had 
been shown to a few p ) 
ments; before sale copies coul 


uld be printed 
for the Superinten t of Document 
In my judgment this is a document 
hich should be in the hands of t 





| 
| 


United States. It should be watched in 
action, revised, and reissued, because it 
is the first, practical self-help issuing 
from his Government to the individual 
citizen of our small communities that 1 
can recall. It is the kind of worth-while 
Government publication which I believe 
the Congress should expect to result from 
the work of the agencies which it estab- 
lishes. Indeed, the Small Town Manual 
for Community Action, prepared and 
published by the Bureau of Forcign and 
Domestic Commerce, is a publication 
which could well be developed into a text- 
book for every small-town high schoo] in 
the Nation, so that our future citizens 
will get a better understanding of the 
wellsprings of community life which are 
the headwaters of national existence. 





The Investors and Owners of Securities— 
More Than 10,600,000 Americans— 


Are the Forgotten Men Today 


EXTENSION OF 


OF 


HON. LEWIS D. THILL 


OF WISCONSIN 


REMARKS 


IN THE HOt 
Monday, May 11, 1942 

Mr. THILL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 

to extend my remarks, I include the fol- 

lowing article which appeared in 


, \ 7 c 1 "Ty ls ler 
ron’s, Financial Weekly, 


SE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


ae] 


the National 
Moy 11, 1942: 

An article in the Harper’s 
magazine (The Tyranny of Incompetence, t 
Joseph H Spigelman) sets forth the man 


current issue of 





in which the war production drive is being 
pushed without the help of the profit moti. 
Materials of all kinds are needed in such 
quantity that every producer, no matter how 
inefficient is assured « price high enough 
cover his costs’ His profit is either reduced 
by taxes or held down by “renegotiation” of 


contracts. In either case the principal re- 
maining incentive of the producer lies in the 
judicious spread, among deserving ben 
ciaries, of all outlays which can conveniently 


be classed as costs 


tegardless of the watchdogs of the Treas- 
ury, the Army, the Navy, the Office of Price 
Administration, and the War Production 
Board, costs inevitably rise unless the pro- 
ducer himself has an incentive to keep them 
down. The Treasury or a congressional cOm- 
mittee may “crack down” on some company 
for paying “unreasonable” salaries or even 
for “excessive” advertising (Barron’s natu- 
rally will not admit such a possibility), but it 


is out of the question for them to scrutini 
nd prevent waste in the thousand and one 








dé expenditures of every going business 
These tendencies, the writer says re in- 
terfering with war production in 
that efficiency which can best be 
the greatest output with the 1 q 
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these reductions are made only after actual 
mass operation has that costs are 
lower than expected, illustrates the point that 
the Government stands ready to protect costs 
no matter what their level may be 


revealed 


THE POSITION OF THI 

The position of the investor in th tua- 
tion is the unhappy one. Lal 
it wants (even in spite 
sevelt's anti-inflation pr L 
it represents a protected cost Management 


INVESTOR 





can demand and obtain large compensation 
for the same reason 
Not only are these costs guaranteed, | 





the heavy rate of income taxation on cor- 
porations seemingly reduces their ¢ ve 
burden. New pension plans and r fresh 
expenditures are nstar bei 1 
fs who are told that t 

cent n the d I l 

v ps t r 70 ¢ 
HOW GREEDY CORPORATION OFFICIALS TRY TO 


JUSTIFY HIGH SALARI 


Corporation officials justify high salaries 
on the same basis. One such « i t i 
annual meeting last week said to st : 
that “I am costing you only $36,000 a 

This is a particular ur l 
except in a very restricted I it 1 
that when a corporation is paying excess- 


he 





agement, whi 
and not out 





THE INVESTOR IS THE Ft 
When Congress works on a tax bill 


oid destructive corporate levies, but 


LO a 




















order to keep the c s 3 
ind not because its e ¢ 
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heavily than smail or 
cases the owns - 
ands of small stoc ( Ss, wl l 
businesses are often the property of 
few large owners 
The Office of Price Administr: 
to consider the impact of tax 
are made for ther prices, and it deterr 
the justice of such requests by a siudy of 
gross profits before taxes. The lab 3 
use the same system 
Even the author of the article men ed 
above, in spite of his stand for the 
motive pays scant attention to the estor 
wh he says, “has nothing to d - 
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losing ground for years because of his politi- 
cal weakness, either real or assumed. Yet, 
if the political system for which we are fight- 
ing is to be preserved, its mainstay, the 
private investor, must be encouraged. Unless 
he is given real hope of future gain, the Na- 
tion’s progress in peacetime must slow down 
and ultimately stop. 
G. 8. 


Mr. Speaker, it is essential that this 
Congress take immediate steps to protect 
the interests of the private investor. It 
is said that between ten and twenty mil- 
lion Americans own securities in Ameri- 
can corporations. Many of them depend 
upon the income derived from these se- 
curities to keep them and their families 
properly clothed and housed. If, through 
our method of taxation, we permit the 
Treasury Department to ruin those in- 
vestors, we are destroying one of the kKey- 
stones of our Republic. Progress in this 
Nation has been built upon the profit mo- 
tive. No matter how small the invest- 
ment, profit could always be derived 
therefrom in proportion to the amount 
invested. If now, through a badly con- 
ceived method of taxation, corporate of- 
ficers are permitted to obtain high sala- 
ries and corporate dividends are discour- 
aged, the great middle class of Americans 
will be dealt a knock-out blow. 


Seize Tires and Cars? It’s the “Bunk” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 11, 1942 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
following editorial from the Endicott 
(N. Y.) Daily Bulletin: 


SEIZE TIRES AND CARS IT’S THE “BUNK” 


That there itical need in our coun- 
rubber every American citizen knows 
We have become accustomed to tire ra- 
We now must have sugar-ration 
secure our weekly quotas, and before 
rted that tea and coffee will 
sugar on the shortage list 
ns have no complaint over 
tions, nor will they have 
mplaint over gasoline rationing, provided 
is conducted on an equitable basis. 
In fact, the vast majority of citizens wel- 
opportunity to sacrifice—to do their 
ieve victory and to support the 
fighting our battles in all parts 


; & 


try for 


any , 
tionin 


cards t 
long it is rep 
accompany 
American 


these restric 


Citize 


anv 
any 


rid 
st proposal that has 
n is one 

Federal Government to seize 
and also cars of m«e 
driving more than 40 miles 


out of 
to em- 
pri- 


torists 


come 
tion 


obiles 


an 


h been 
been 


suggested previ- 
taken very seri- 
the Senate Mili- 

been consider- 
n Government offi- 
urged 


n 


the com- 


One official commented that while it was 
not thought that it would be necessary to 
seize private automobiles for some time the 
psychology of having such a law on the 
statute books would be good for the Amer- 
ican people 

Our answer to that is that it is the bunk. 
The psychological effect of such a law on 
the American people would be negative rather 
than beneficial. If it comes to the point that 
private cars are needed by our Army or extra 
tires are necessary from private cars, there 
won’t be any difficulty in finding enough 
patriotic Americans who are willing to Sell 
their cars or extra tires. 

To pass such legislation merely for the 
effect it might have on the public is a mighty 
poor excuse for placing such a law on the 
statute books. 

Some of our officials at Washington appear 
to have a very peculiar knowledge of public 
reaction. The facts are that the Government 
is far behind the American people as a whole. 

We are all willing to sacrifice on the home 
front where necessary and far more than has 
been asked of us. But when it comes to rec- 
ommending passage of legislation for the 
effect it will have on us, that is ridiculous. 

If the fifth or sixth tire, where motorists 
have them, is required by our country to 
defeat the Axis, let the Government but ask 
for voluntary selling of tires. 

Much as we all need them on our cars, we 
will gladly sell them—yes; give them, if nec- 
essary-——to Uncle Sam if he really needs them. 

No legislation, in our opinion, is needed 
to seize our cars. Again, if Uncle Sam needs 
them, let him say so, and we predict there 
would be all the cars available and more than 
he would need. 

This compulsory selling and seizure in vio- 
lation of a 40-mile speed limit is no way to 
unite the American people in winning the 
war. 

It’s a half-baked proposition, and we doubt 
that Congress will ever make it the law of 
the land. 


Strikes in Defense Industries 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JARED Y. SANDERS, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 11, 1942 


Mr. SANDERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I desire to 
place in the Recorp a resolution of the 
board of delegates of the Dairy Farmers’ 
Protective League, Inc., sent me under 
date of April 29, 1942. This league is a 
representative body of farmers who live 
in the Florida Parishes of Louisiana in 
the district which I have the honor to 
represent. This is the largest and most 
representative dairy farmers’ organiza- 
tion in the State of Louisiana. Many of 
these farmers are my personal friends 
whom I have Known for many years. I 
can testify that they are thoroughly pa- 
triotic and animated by a love of country 
and devotion to American principles to a 
degree unsurpassed by any people any- 
where, 

This resolution containing the consid- 
ered views of these representative citi- 
zens on vital issues now before the Con- 
gress is entitled to and should receive 
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the careful consideration of the Mem- 
bers of this body. 

The resolution in question reads as 
follows: 


Be it resolved, That we, the board of dele- 
gates of the Dairy Farmers Protective League, 
Inc., in regular session assembled, represent- 
ing 1,700 homes, do hereby go on record as 
opposing all strikes by defense plants and 
employees or by any people where such de- 
mands would hinder the orderly progress of 
such plants used for the defense of ou: 
country. 

We deem it very unpatriotic for any em- 
ployee or people to demand overtime o: 
double pay for holidays or Sundays when 
our soldier boys are forced to work every day 
and perhaps nights, and are sacrificing thei 
lives for the defense of our country. 

We would recommend that such demand 
as meritioned above be met with an exchangs« 
with the soldier boy who is on the firing line 
risking his life for our protection without 
consideration of the compensation he is re- 
ceiving. 

We further recommend that all politics and 
profiteering be abolished by the leaders of ou 
people, that large business and small busi- 
ness and labor in every walk of life be forced 
to rally to the defense of the Star-Spangled 
Banner, painted with and defended with the 
blood of our forefathers. 

We feel that if there were more steel balls 
and less hot air circulated the results would 
be far more greater. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Datry FARMERS PROTECTIVE LEAGUE, INC, 

KENTWOOD, LA. 


A Pressing Issue in the San Joaquin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LELAND M. FORD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 11, 1942 


Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following editorial 
from the Bakersfield Californian of Wed- 
nesday, April 29, 1942: 


A PRESSING ISSUE IN THE SAN JOAQUIN 


The observing residents of Kern and Tulare 
Counties have not failec to note the insistent, 
if subtle, activities being sponsored by politi- 
cal influences both in California and in Wash- 
ington, activities designed to substitute the 
construction of a great power plant 
Antioch in lieu of the Friant-Kern Canal 
which would transmit the stored waters of 
the San Joaquin River to the parched areas 
of this great valley. That such a canal is 
not now available means that, in a distress- 
ingly dry year, the impounded water 
Friant will again run to waste in the ocean 
even though there is pressing need that it be 
spread over the valley area, not only for the 
preservation of the seasonal crops but in 
order to replenish the depleted underground 
reservoirs. The interests behind this move- 
ment completely ignore the fact that the mo- 
ment this water which is running wastefully 
to the sea is utilized for irrigation a vast 
quantity of power now used for pumping 
water from depth will be released for essen- 
tial purposes—for use in war production work 
and to meet such other requirements as may 
call for additional electric energy. 








And they lose sight, too, of the fact that 
the basic reason for the construction of a 
dam on the San Joaquin was to supply arid 
valley lands with the additional moisture 
needed for the maturity of crops. The plan, 
in its inception, recognized that the amount 
of power that could be produced at Friant 
would be insignificant and that the pressing 
need of a great area was more water for 
irrigation. But despite that sane plan as 
conceived in the first instance, agencies are 
slyly favoring a policy that would hamstring 
the agricultural, business, and labor interests 
of the valley, and this will definitely follow if 
allocated funds are diverted to build a power 
plant at a far northern point rather than 
carry on the eSsential work to hasten the 
distribution of a great natural resource which 
now runs to waste. 

Congressman ALFRED J. ELLIOTT was a re- 
cent visitor to his district and he did not 
fail to observe the insistent effort being made 
to bring about this ruinous change in the 
plans of those who framed the Central Valley 
project. He noted that influences were at 
work to prevent intelligent presentation of 
the issue at Washington; he discussed the 
entire situation with his constituency and he 
was sO impressed by the menacing activity 
which manifested itself in divers ways that he 
returned to the National Capital and caused 
to be inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
the verbatim testimony of John C. Page, Com- 
missioner of the Bureau of Reclamation, as 
given to the Appropriations Committee as far 
back as 1937. Said Mr. Page, and his words 
are now emphasized in the Recorp: “This is 
a project to provide water for lands which 
have been irrigated for many years by pump- 
ing from the underground supply. The un- 
derground water has decreased to the point 
where it can neither be efficiently pumped 
over 2 considerable part of the area, nor can 
they get fresh water, the water having gone 
salt in many wells.” 

Continuing, Mr. Ex.tiotr further quotes 
Commissioner Page: “The Central Valley 
watc * project is designed to provide better dis- 
tribution of water in the two great semiarid 
interior valleys of California. State and Fed- 
eral agencies began studies in 1873 of methods 
of solving problems presented by unequal geo- 
graphical distribution of rainfall in that area. 
The project, outgrowth of these studies, pro- 
vides an orderly development by which the 
waters of the Sacramento and San Joaquin 
Rivers will be conserved to fill pressing and 
immediate needs and to serve additional be1e- 
ficial purposes as well.” 

And quoting the Commissioner further: 
“The primary purpose of this project is to 
provide a supplemental water supply for a 
large area of the San Joaquin Valley, where 
an old and intensive agriculture is endan- 
rered by exhaustion of underground 
irrigation supplies.” 

It was this argument that convinced the 
Washington authorities of the need for 
advancing funds for the construction of the 
Central Valley project. It is this argument 
that has resulted in continuing appropria- 
tions through the years; it is in behalf of 
this program that the Central Valley Project 
Association continues its work of education 

the National Capital to advise new and 
uninformed congressional Members of the 
need for the utilization of the waters of the 
valley for irrigation along lines originally 
proposed. 

Approving of the appropriation recently 
made of a million dollars to begin construc- 


tion of the Friant-Kern Canal, Mr. ELLtoTrT 
ays in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD: “Recogni- 
tion by the House of the urgent need for 


water in the San Joequin Valley, coupled with 
the recommendation that construction com- 
mence at an early day on the canal, has been 
extremely welcome tc those who have ‘-aited 
for years for work to begin. Coming at this 
time it is singularly appropriate, for canal 


completion will enable this area of the Cen- 
tral Valley to play a large part in meeting 
some of the most critical shortages developed 
in our war effort.” 

And recognizing the futility of aiding the 
San Joaquin farmers by a power plant at 
Antioch, the Congressman from this district 
adds: “In the area to be served by the 
Friant-Kern and Madera Canals, when they 
are completed, are more than 15,000 pumps 
now used by the irrigationists in watering 
their crops. The servicing of this area with 
the available water from Friant Dam will 
release a tremendous block of power now 
used in lifting water to the surface f¢ 
dustrial uses as it may be needed 
dreds of millions of kilowatt hours of elec- 
tricity, tons of zinc, copper, and steel will 
be saved for essential war purposes.” 

The situation is so plain to all informed 
persons that one wonders that any progress 
should have been made in substituting the 
plan of constructing a power plant far to 
the north to serve an area where, when the 
irrigation feature is carried out, an abun- 
dance of power will be made available for 


itie 


yr 
Hun- 


all possible purposes. Yet it is declared 
on good authority that the State govern- 
ment itself is keeping a lobbyist at Wash- 


ington, paying him a substantial salary, to 
cooperate with some other governmental 
agencies in the interest of utilizing any pos- 
sible money for the Central Valley project 
for the erection of such a power plant at a 
point where it could render no immediate 
service to this area and the construction of 
which would defeat the original purpose of 
the project. 

Obviously it is Mr. ELLiotr’s purpose to 
remind the people of Kern and Tulare Coun- 
ties who are waiting impatiently for the be- 
ginning of construction of the Friant-Kern 
Canal, of the situation which now exists 
And his forceful presentation of the matter 
as carried in the CONGRESSIONAL tECORD 
ought to imbue any pecpie of this area who 
have been misled by subtle political move- 
ments emanating from Sacramento and 
Washington, with the hope that their Repre- 
sentative may continue to defeat a proposed 
substitution which will have no real value to 
them in the future, and which will destroy 
their only prospect for new water distribu- 
tion. 

It may be predicted that among the politi- 
cal plans now forming is one designed to en- 
compass the defeat of Congressman ELLIOTT 
at the ensuing election, it being recognized 
that he has contributed more substantially, 
perhaps, than any other Member of Congress, 
to the progress that has been made in ad- 
vancing the construction of the Central Val- 
ley project. That need not give Mr. ELLIOTT 
any particular concern, however, for he may 
rest assured that the real friends of irrigation 
in this great valley recugnize the value of his 
service and will not fail to see that the elec- 
tors of his district are fully informed of his 
masterly presentation and of his substantial 
contribution to an improvement the consum- 
mation of which is so vital to the public 





Senator Bulow Still Walks With His 


Conscience 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 11, 1942 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, Senator 
WILLIAM J. BuLow, of South Dakota, is a 
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Democrat. I am a Republican. While 
he is my constituent and I am his, we 
have frequently been arrayed on opposite 
sides of political campaigns and never 
joined on the same side of a political 
contest. Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I think 
it should be clear to the Congress and the 
country that when I take the time to 
record some high praise for the senior 
Senator of South Dakota it is because I 
believe that such tribute is merited and 
not because I am motivated by any de- 
sire to insert a friendly political plug for 
a fellow party member. 

Senator Butow is a distinguished 
South Dakotan and a great American. 
He has served his State and Nation con- 
tinuously for 16 years and now that the 
exigencies of politics within his own party 
is compelling his retirement at the con- 
clusion of his present term in the Senate 
next December, I believe many citizens 
will be interested in the follow:ng résumé 
of his career and the indication which it 
makes as to the high regard in which 
South Dakotans, regardless of party, hold 
Senator WILLIAM J. BuLow, the man. He 
is a sterling example of political integrity 
and of fidelity to principle. 

The following editorial was written by 
Fred C. Christopherson, the outstanding 
editor of South Dakota, whose paper has 
the largest circulation of any daily paper 
in the States of Montana, Wyoming, 
Idaho, North Dakota, and South Dakota. 
This paper, the Daily Argus-Leader, is an 
independent newspaper, but the fact that 
it more often than not supports Repub- 
lican candidates makes the accompany- 
ing editorial tribute to Senator BuLow 
even the more significant. In my opinion 
it is a tribute which the Senator richly 
deserves and as a Republican I am happy 











to record it here in the permanent 
archives: 

SENATOR BULOW STILL “WALKS WITH HIS 

CONSCIENCE’ 

WILLIAM J. Butow first advanced promi- 
nently into pu lic life in South Da n 
the fall of 1924. The man who had obtained 
the Democratic nomination for Governor that 


of the 
killed lat 


year—Andrew S. Anderson 
vicinity—was accidentally 
summer. Seeking a man to fill the 


Beresford 
© in %t 


vacal 











the Democratic committeemen selected Bul 
then a lawyer in Beresford. He was defeated 
in the November election by Carl Gund 
the Republican nominee, by a vote of n 
than two to one 

But BuLow had made an impression 
Democrats in the short period in 
had campaigned and he was renominated for 
Governor in 1926. The Repubiicans renomi- 
nated Gunderson. A vigorous contest devel- 
oped and, with a division in the Republ i 
Party, the Democrats began to sense a possi- 
bility of electing a Governor for the fi in 
in a quarter of acentury. They were further 
encouraged when The Argus-Leader l . 
marily a supporter of Republican tes 
endorsed BULOow. 

BuLow was elected in the fall of 192¢ l 
in 1927 began a career of public serv 
has now continued for almost 16 year 


was reelected in 1928. In 1930, he was ele 


to the United States Senate. In 1936, he 
reelected and is now completing his second 
term : 

The vote in the 


Democratic primary i 
South Dakota, in which f 


¢ +a 


he was deft 


renomination by Tom Berry, schedul 
retirement. For the first time in 18 
the name of BuLow will not appear on the 
ballot in the general election next fall 
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We will miss BuLow’s campaign participa- 
tion and so will many others, both Repub- 
lican and Democratic 

And we will miss the sincerity that has 
dominated his public service. 

Butow’s character is colorful and impres- 
sive. His principles are sound. He is no 
wishy-washy politician who swings this way 
and that along with the breezes. He has the 
courage of his convictions. And this may be 
the reason why he is an ex-candidate today. 

BuLow didn’t take the easy way in Wash- 
ington. He took the hard way. As the only 
Democrat in the South Dakota delegation in 
the capital, it would have been simple for 
him to have been a rubber stamp for the ad- 
ministration. Then he could have controlled 
all South Dakota patronage and distributed 
all favors available to this State. He could 
have avoided sharp arguments with many of 
his party associates back home 

But he chose to follow his principles in- 
stead of the beguiling voice from the White 
House. He fought with all the vigor at his 
command the President’s proposal to pack 
the Supreme Court. He did so because he, 
as a lawyer, knew that the net result of such 
an undertaking would have been the invalida- 
tion of the Constitution. He obeyed his own 
logic, too, in respect to several other matters. 
He did not agree with the President’s 
ternational policy prior to Pearl Harbor. And, 
instead of being a hypocrite, he voted as his 
own judgment dictated. 

For the exercise of that independence, he 
paid the penalty Tuesday in the primary 
election 

BuLow enjoys, nevertheless, the satisfac- 
tion that must come with the realization 
that not betrayed his convictions. He 
did not barter his principles for political 
preferment 

He may have been right in his judgment on 
public questions. He may have been wrong. 
The Democrats who disagreed with him were 
wholly within their respected privileges in 
voting against him. They are not to be 
criticized 

But BuLow is entitled to our general respect 
in defeat—to the respect of those who voted 


in- 


he has 





against him well as those who endorsed 
his candidacy. He did in Washington as he 
said |} u do. He walked with his 
Cc I ( ( 





First Edition of Gettysburg Address 
Found in Collection 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. EVAN HOWELL 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN E HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 11, 1942 
My) 


Mr. HOWLLL. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orD, I include the following article from 
the May 3, 1942, edition of the Illinois 
State Journal, Springfield, Ii: 
FIRST | ION OF GETTYSBURG ADDRESS FOUND 
N COLLI N 
fa first ex f Abrahan 
G burg Addr n he c » 
t Gov. Henry Horn now in 
1 l ate Historical Library, com- 
plete ! bibl rap] il knowledge con- 
cer! the fan is ratior 
P M \ I of the IMIlinois 
S e Historical Lil y, brings the “find 
to tl atte 1 of « ( nd historians 
in 1 arti publ € the Papers of the 
B Soc y of America for the 
fi C 1942 





Mr. Angle’s article is section 4 of a titled 
story, Four Lincoln Firsts, and deals with 
the Subtreasury speech on December 26, 1839; 
the House Divided speech; the Cooper Union 
address; and the Gettysburg Address. 

Heretofore it was generally believed the first 
booklet form of the Gettysburg speech was 
published by Baker & Goodwin in New York 
late in the year 1863. A new 16-page pam- 
phlet was printed on or about November 22, 
is uncut, unopened, and measures 7 by 1014 
inches. 

Paul M. Angle, librarian, in commenting on 
the “find,” said the pamphlet contains “a 
description of the Gettysburg Battlefield, an 
account of the activities at Gettysburg on 
November 18 and 19, the text of the short 
speech which Lincoln delivered there on the 
evening of the 18th, Edward Everett's ad- 
dress, and Lincoln’s speech of dedication.” 

“Except for a iew column inches, the 
pamphlet was printed from type lifted from 
the issues of the Washington Chronicle for 
November 18, 19, 20, and 21. Included in 
the newly set material is Lincoln’s speech— 
the one feature of the pamphlet that gives 
it distinction.” 

For the information of collectors and 
lovers of Lincolnia, the Horner collection 
pamphlet has the following cover title: 

“The Gettysburg Solemnities: Dedication 
of the National Cemetery at Gettysburg, 
Pa., November 19, 1862. with the oration of 
Hon. Edward Everett. Speech of President 
Lincoln, published at the Washington Chron- 
icle office.” 

“When newspaper type has been used for 
a separate publication,” Mr. Angle continues, 
“one may safely assume that the separate 
publication was issued with little delay. 

“In this case, however, we need not rely 
on assumptions. 

“In the Washington Chronicle for Novem- 
ber 20, appeared this notice: ‘Edward 
Everett’s great oration and the proceedings 
of the dedication of the National Cemetery 
at Gettysburg, will be issued tomorrow in 
pamphlet form.—For sale at the Chronicle 
Office.’ ” 

The text of the Gettysburg address, while 
being identified as the first printing, never- 
theless is a faulty one, Mr. Angle carefully 
points out. For the purposes of comparison 


here is the text of the famous address as 
printed in the Gettysburg Solemnities: 
“Four score and 7 years ago our fathers 
brought forth on this continent a new 
nation, conceived in liberty, and dedicated 
to the proposition that all men are equal. 


Now we are engaged in a great civil war, test- 
whether that Nation, or any nation so 
conceived and so dedicated, can long endure. 
We are now on a great battlefield of that war. 
We are met to dedicate a portion of that field 
as the final resting place of those who have 


ing 


given their last lifeblood that that Nation 
might live. But in a larger sense we cannot 
dedicate, we cannot consecrate, we cannot 
haliow this ground. The brave men living 


and dead who struggled here have consecrated 
it far above our poor power to add to or de- 


tract. {Applause The world will little know 
nor long remember what we say; but it can 
never forget what they did here. [Applause.] 





And it is for us living to be dedicated here to 
the unfinished work that they have thus far 
nobly carned forward {Applause.] It is 
rather for us here to be dedicated to the great 
isk remaining before us, that from this 


cored day we take increased devotion to 


that cause for which they here gave the last 
full measure of devot That we here 
highly resolve that these dead shall not have 
died \ that the Nation shall, under 
God, have new birth of freedom | Ap- 
plause.| And that government of the people, 
by the people, and for the people, shall not 
perish from the earth.” |Applause.] 

Note that the sentence, “It is altogether 


should do this’ is 
differences between 


fitting and proper that we 
omitted, and th« ther 
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this and the accepted text will be readily 
apparent. 

Mr. Angle further elaborates on the dis- 
crepancies of various “firsts” and “accepted 
versions of the address, but states at the end 
of his dissertation that the true and accepted 
text is that which Lincoln prepared for 
Autograph Leaves of Our Country’s Autho: 
and it was first published, but only in fac- 
simile, in that book. In type, a wholly ac- 
curate text is not to be found in any of th« 
standard compilations of Lincoln’s writings. 





Increased Pay for Our Armed Forces 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 11, 1942 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. M: 
Speaker, this week the House will con- 
sider S. 2025, to increase the pay of en- 
listed men in the armed forces of thi 
United States. 

The bill passed the Senate almost 
unanimously and it should and unques- 
tionably will pass the House the sam«¢ 
way. It should be followed promptly by 
passage of the Edmiston bill or a similar 
measure to provide allowances for sol- 
diers’ dependents. I am very strongly in 
favor of S. 2025. I believe it is fair and 
just. In my opinion, the soldiers and 
sailors of the Nation have never been 
paid what they should have been. Thi 
pill will help at least a little to distribut« 
more equitably the burden and sacrifices 
of the war. 

But it is utterly impossible to ade 
quately reward by means of money pay- 
ments the men who stand ready to give 
their lives in defense of their country. 
We can only discharge that obligation by 
recognizing over a long period of time in 
the future the debt we owe. And fron 
a purely economic standpoint the period 
after the war may be even more critica! 
for many of these men than the present 
There should, in my judgment, be passe 
now not only the pay-increase bill but 
also a measure similar to H. R. 542: 
which would provide a continuance of 
pay to men who have served in the arme: 
forces for period of months after the wa 
ends corresponding to their length of 
service. A companion proposal is em- 
bodied in my bill, H. R. 6897, whereby, 
enlisted soliders, sailors, and marin 
could, if they desired, set aside saving 
by means of authorizing deductions fron 
their pay and whereby if a man chose t 
make such savings the Secretary of th 
Treasury would match each of the en- 
listed man’s dollars with another on: 
from public funds which would be added 
to the men’s savings credit. These fund 
the soldier, sailor, or marine could claim 
at any time after the war. Or they coul 
be claimed by survivors or next of kin i1 
the case of men who do not come back 
again because they have given their lives 
to their country. 

Both these proposals would be a pro- 
tection for the future. But only if we 
are dedicated to the task of building for 
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the sake of the men in our armed forces 
the lasting peace and the full opportunity 
for jobs and abundant production and 
consumption which they have a right to 
expect—only by that means can our debt 
to them be discharged as it should be. 





Justice Demands We Increase Pay of Our 
Gallant Defenders 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN JENNINGS, JR. 
OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 11, 1942 
Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, along 





with my colleagues in this body I have 
long been urging more liberal pay for our 
armed forces, and I rejoice that the mem- 
bership of this House will soon be given 
an opportunity to vote on such a bill. 
Our soldiers, sailors, and marines should 
start with not less than $42 per month 
and should receive further increases for 
overseas service. This is a just measure, 
and I heartily favor its enactment. 

No country can pay in money the true 
value of the service of those who risk | 
their lives in the defense of their coun- | 
try. This great Nation has too long de- 
layed increasing the pay of those who are 
Serving in our armed forces 

Our soldiers, our sailors, our marines 


not only perform the hardest kind of | 
labor; they risk and give their lives. 
And the American people will not be- 


grudge the pay that is to be given them | 
under the terms of this measure. 

The enactment of this law will enable 
the boys in our armed forces not only 
to purchase some of the luxuries that are | 
not on their usual bill of fare, it will also | 
enable them, in many instances, to make | 
a contribution to their loved ones at 
home. 

The vast volume of money being ex- 
pended in our war efforts has brought | 
prosperity to our farmers, to our workers | 
in industry, and in many instances huge 
and unconscionable profits to industry. 

This increase in the pay to our defend- 
ers who are now Waging war for the ulti- 
mate victory of this Nation throughout ; 
all the world will have the hearty ap- | 
proval of the American people, and I 
predict the unanimous support of the 
membership of this House. | 

Mr. Speaker, I join with my colleagues 
in advocating its enactment and hope 
that it may speedily become the law of | 
the land. 





Army-Navy Relief 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. THOMAS A. FLAHERTY 
OF 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 11, 1942 


FLAHERTY 
to extend 


MASSACHUSETTS 


fro 
ai 


leave 





Mr. Speaker, under 
my remarks in the 





REcorD, I include the following editorial 
from the Boston Post of May 4, 1942: 


ARMY-NAVY RELIEF 


No corporation should be taxed either 40 
percent or 94 percent on any contributions 
made by it to Army or Navy Relief. Yet this 
is exactly what may happen unless Congress 
makes provision that Army and Navy Relief 
contributions are deductible on the tax re- 
turns regardless of the total amount of the | 
corporate net income | 

Deductions for charitable contributions by 
corporations are limited by present law to 5 
percent of the net income of the corporation 
On the other hand, an individual may give 
15 percent of his net income to charities 
without being taxed thereon 

In this year of constantly changing con- 
ditions, no corporation can hope to know its 
net income until the year is ended. In the 
case of corporations not engaged in defense 
work, a gift, reasonable in the light of pre- 
war earnings, may turn out to be many 
times 5 percent of the income of this year 
And for 6 years thereafter a stockholder may 
go into court to allege that no officer or di- | 
rector had any right to give away 
holders’ money. 

Gifts to Army and Navy Relief are needed 
now. Many officers and directors will hesi- 
tate to act until the end of the year and then 
find themselves in a situation where, because | 
of later possible personal liability, they will 
not dare to give what they really think they 
should. The answer is that Congress should 
see to it that contributions by ccrporations | 
to Army and Navy Relief are made a legiti- 
mate deductible business expense regardless 





tnale 
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of what the net income for the year may | 
thereafter prove to be. No small-minded 

Treasury official should be allowed to urge | 
that officers and directors of corporations 


should take the risk as to whether or not the 
contributions are taxable. 

Gifts to Army and Navy Relief are not really 
a charity at all. They are a patriotic duty 
And no one should be subject to possible pun- | 








ishment for his patriotism. 
| 
Here, Too, Is a Corregidor 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, May 11, 1942 

Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 

leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 

ORD, I include the following editorial from 
the Christian Science Monitor for Satur- | 
day, May 9. 1942: 


Is A CORREGIDOR 


LOUISIANA 


HERE 

Mother presenting the family ration card 
at the grocery store for sugar 

Father counting the mi 
job and wondering if he will } 
enough more gasoline to make even his mini- 
mum rounds as a salesman. 
pondering how her office will 
through the war with 
C 


TOO, 


les he dri 


Sister 


its antiquated ¢ 


I ter and how long she will be € 

h curle mechanical pencil kit 
knives, or some of the other 400 article 
longer to be made of iron or teel 











Brother and his young wife zing up tl 
tires on their car and speculat vhet 
these will wear out or be requis 1 be € 
he, notwithstanding his 3-A ¢ ficatiorx Ss 
called to the Army 

This is a representative American family 
today. In thousands of households the ex- 
actions of war have struck much rer 


home—a loved one lost or injured, income 
practically stopped during change of employ- 
ment or conversion of a business, education 
or a career interrupted to enter one of the 
armed services, hours taken from nursery and 
fireside to attend first-aid classes, tie 
bundles for Britain, or herd people off the 
street in practice black-outs 


And yet America has scarcely been touched 
For her the fires of war have only bes to 
burn. For most, sacrifice is still a word 
rather than an experience Inconvenience 


or annoyance—these are all the war has cost 
a majority of Americans thus far. But a 
higher price will have to be paid for victory 
Men who have stood floggings and torture 
in concentration camps can Americans 
what part of that price is. Norwegians who 
braved capture and an icy sea in small boats 
to join their comrades; French women who 
have bundled their children in rags to shiver 
through a coalless winter; Greek storekeep- 
ers who have seen their shelves looted w! 
their countrymen starved; Chinese who h 
watched the rain death for 4 


tell 








skies 






Filipino boys who fought beside Ameri 
on Bataan and at Corregidor—these kn¢ 
the price. 

Now the guns on Corregidor are silent. 


The little garrison there held out 5 months— 
far longer than military men supposed pos- 
sible after support and hope of reinforce- 
ments had been lcst at Pearl Harbor When 
MacArthur drew his forces to Bataan and 
the forts in Manila Bay, the men and w< 





with him knew that the supplies they had 
would have to last till relief or surrender 
came 

America, for ail her material strength and 
advantages, is today in much that same posi- 
tion. The supplies which the t 


Nations have 


United h 
The rubber, tin, copy 


through this war 


and the 





iron and steel, sugar, gasoline, oil, c X 
leather, paper, aluminum, etc., must be 
husbanded so that there is no possibility 


of their running out 





The supnplies on hand simply have to last 
long enough to win. These are the funda- 
mentals behind all the details of 1 ning 
and allocation, however well or fumt 
they may be handled, in the United St 

The American who ungrumblingly rides 
the streetcar to work instead of driving his 
automobile, saves his newspapers for the Boy 
Scouts, digs up an extra toothpast tul 
with the one he turns in to buy shaving 
cream, puts in coal to save transportation 
next winter, saves a spoonful of sugar ins 
his quota, and makes an extra search to find 


the hose instead of 
one—he is helping to 


s thatis A ri 


novzle for the garden 

hustling to buy a new 

hold the beleaguered fortres 
This rock must stand. 





Recognize Korea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 
WASHINGTON 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 11, 1942 


Mr. COFFEE of Washington. M1) 
Speaker, on February 27, 1942, I had 
honor of addressing the Korean Libs 


OF 


IN 


Conference in the Hotel Lefayett i 
Nashington D C. It was a colorful event 
as brilliant scholars joined in a common 
request for the recognition of their b 

loved homeland. President Pau F 
Douglass, of American University, sum- 
marized the issues involved in the lib- 
eration of Korea with a tersen nd 
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clarity made Korean hearts beat 
with new courage. On behalf of the 
Korean-American Council, I ask unani- 
mous consent to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp to include the following ad- 
dress of President Douglass: 

Free Koreans, I join with you this evening 
in asking the United States of America to 
recognize the provisional government of Ko- 

I join with you in asking the President 
1e United States of America now to ac- 
the credentials of Dr. Syngman Rhee as 
credited envoy of the Korean provision- 
veraoment 
that Dr. Syngman Rhee is ir 
tonight. Twenty-three years ago 

f March, as the leader of the 

he offered the world an op- 

support a movement which 2 
would have given us a free world 
we had supported a free Orient 
humble honor tonight of mak- 
the sentiments of hundreds of 
Christian Americans 
yn tonight is no longer a mora! 

faced this issue on moral 

uld have protested in 1910; we 
mphed through you to a moral 
cious world in 1919. The 
er a moral one 


that 


rejoice 


avo 


€ 


onight is a very practical one 
I am thankful to feel even at 
when a moral principle 
coincide, the hour has 


that 


f our world began 38 years 

ne month of February, when 
cupied your homeland 

inked at the seizure of Korea 

inked France winked. Russia 

During all long 40 years 

the United States has stood by 

an no longer hold our peace 

ve been accessories to the 

ce which struck at Pearl 

e same violence which had 

lf century before 
which drew the United States 
nt war was the same nation 


1 already robbed you of your native 


those 


the third 


decade of 
the first step of 
faith of the 
ccognized by the 
1 knocked down the 
unity which has 
is now the same 
onality, so well 
ople, to the wo d 


the earth's 
importance 
rea, projecting fr 
into the Japs 1 
bridge between China ar 
r the mainland Japan neede 
on took Korea. That suc 
the first of a series 
into chaos and 
effort to c . 
we have 
was n 
having 
demon- 
of Amer- 


rateg 


t of Asia 


bounded 


by 


good harbors. Your largest port of Fusan is 
only 163 miles by water from Nagasaki, Japan. 

Twice the size of New York State, you have 
about the same climate and density of popu- 
lation. You have seen your mines developed 
by foreigners and have seen those concessions 
taken over by Japan. With adequate capital, 
your fertile river valleys could be developed 
to raise your standard of living. Most Ameri- 
cans have come to you either as mining ad- 
venturers or as missionaries 

You have suffered the punishment of Euro- 
pean imperialism because your geography 
made you important in the imperialistic 
scheme of things 

In 1866 the French threatened you; 
sought help from Japan and got none. 

By 1900 Korea was of major strategic im- 
portance to both Japan and Russia. This fact 
was then apparent: In the hands of the 
Japanese, Korea would always be a wedge in- 
conveniently driven in between Japan’s older 
acquisitions on the Pacific seaboard 

Neither Japan nor Russia could regard its 
strategic position in the Far East as thor- 
oughly secured so long as she did not com- 
mand one shore of the straits through which 
lies the natural waterway between her 

ivostok and Port 


you 


two naval bases at Vlad 
Arthur 

By thi the century Russia an- 
nounced that a concessi had been secured 
for exclusive settlement at Masan-Oho, finest 
harbor in Korea, and that Korea promised 
not to cede the island of Koji 
country. Petrograd forthwith declared its 
intention to make Masan-Oho a winter har- 
bor for wat Thus Russia would dom- 
inate the passage from the Sea of Japan to 
the Yellow Sea 

You remember the sequence of events 
Great Britain and Japan made a treaty deal- 
ing with Korea. In 1903 Russia made a sec- 
ond attempt to enter Korea. In February, 
this very month, in 1904, Japan occupied 
your peninsul: With this aggression the 
Orient began its collapse; Japan began its 
long-meditated program of world expansion 
and world conquest 

The words of the convention with Japan— 
subjecting your financial and diplomatic 
iffairs to Japanese control—sound today like 

primer which Adolf Hitler studied 

‘Article I. For the purpose of maintaining 
permanent and solid friendship between 
Japan and Kore and firmly establishing 
peace in the Far East the Imperial Govern- 
ment of Korea shall place full confidence in 
the Imperial Government of Japan and 
adopt the advice of the latter.” 

Well, France recognized Japanese rights in 
Korea in 1907. In 1910 Japan formally an- 
nexed Korea as a part of her empire. For 
three decades now Japan has been exercising 
its Bismarckian rule of blood and iron 

It has attempted to extirpate your lan- 
guage, your literature, your national idols, 
and symbols of faith, to root out your an- 
cient manners and customs 

Japan anticipated Gestapo methods 

It denied the right of political association. 
t prohibited religious instruction in the 


to any foreigr 


sch 


It required police licenses when more than 


five 
It permitted neither n 
repr 
“The tyranny of taxation 
sentation” bec 
Corporal punishment c 
tered only to Koreans 
Japanese treated Korea in personal 
tercourse as dirt beneath their feet 
Your peninsula with police, 


darmes, spies, informers, and managers of 


persons gathered in religious observance. 
ational assembly nor 
sentation 

without 


a notorious classic. 


uld be adminis- 


repre- 


me 


in- 


ded 


ou had no newspapers. 
help fell upon deaf 


lic id 


had jud They could 
, and impri 
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Exploitation companies gobbled up your 
economic interests. 

Here was a kindergarten for the apt gener- 
ation of Fascists who followed in the waks 
of this crime which European imperialis: 
had condoned 

Crimes against international 
not forever go unpunished. A nation cann 
forever be subjugated. Your fellow country 
men, refugees from violence yet not afraid to 
face death, were dispersed throughout the 
world. Your patriots, your friends, you you 
selves—scholars, leaders—began to band to- 
gether. For 14 years you quietly labor 
You dedicated yourselves for the remaind 
of your lives to free your people at home f: 
the Japanese oppression 

Your revolutionary group is different f) 
any other in history. You are scholars, m< 
ly graduates of American universities 
preparatory schools. You are not, you h: 
never been, as the Japanese Governm 
falsely alleged, “rabid radicals, disgruntl 
politicians, and boisheviks.” 

How fast those anxious 14 years of hoy 
and organization passed until 1 day in 191 
in the Senate of the United States Woodrovy 
Wilson said: 

“Henceforth security of life, of worship, a1 
of industrial and social development shou 
be guaranteed to all people who hav 
lived hitherto under the power of govern- 
ment devoted to a faith and purpose hostile 
to our own.” 

It is 1919. The peace conference is in ses- 
sion in Paris. The hour has struck. Th 
exiled patriots of Korea are organized to re- 
gain their freedom 

They plan a peaceful revolution. 

They counsel no harm to their Japanese 
overlords 

They plead for no violence. 

They beg of their compatriots not to de- 
stroy or injure property. Here is a nev 
kind of revolution. No violence. No radi- 
calism. No Il. W. W. No communism 

There is but one objective—-freedom fron 
Jepanese military authority. March 1, 191 
Thousands of Koreans filter inte Seoul t 
share in the rehearsal for the funeral of old 
ex-Emperor Yi. The Japanese spy system 
at its height. The Japanese police force 
honeycombed with patrictic Koreans wh 
have infiltrated into the ranks 

From all over Korea, from all over t 
world the most intelligent and representati' 
Koreans assemble to sign a declaration 
independence Copies are already distribute 
all over the peninsula. Little school gi) 
with copies of this charter cf freedom in thei 
capacious sleeves, are trudging from town 1 
town. They bring the message of freedom 

Now the signers of the declaration are < 
dinner in Seoul. Each knows his fate. LEac! 
will be hunted to death by the Japan 
gestapo. Escape is impossible. When th 
last toast is drunk, the patriots sign you 
declaration of independence; then they cal 
the Japanese police and report themselves 
They are hustled off to prison. Military lav 
is declared. Koreans are fingerprinted and 
numbered 

Comes Saturday, March 1, 
in the afternoon. Expectant 
ered in every city in Korea 

The declaration is read throughout the 
length and breadth of the peninsula. Ch 
go up to heaven: 

“Mansei, Mansei, Mansei!’” 

The words resound today 
ington: 

“We take this step te 
drén for all time to coms 
accord with the 
this new era 

“Victims of an older age, when brute for 
and the spirit of plunder ruled, we have 
come after these long thousands of years t 
experience the agony of 10 years of foreigr 
oppression, with every loss to the right to 
live, every restriction of the freedom of 


society d 


1919; 2 o’ck 
crowds gatl 


here in Ws 


insure to our chil- 
life and liberty 
awakening consciousness 
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thought, every damage done to the dignity of 
life, every opportunity lost for a share in the 
intelligent advance of the age in which we 
live. 

“What cannot our 20,000,000 do with hearts 
consecrated to liberty, in this day when 
human nature and conscience are making a 
stand for truth and right?” 

“A new era awakens before our eyes! The 
old world of force is gone, and the new world 
of righteousness and truth is here. Out of 
the experience and travail of the old world 
arises this light on the affairs of life. In- 
sects stifled by their foe, the snows of winter, 
are also awakened at this time of the year 
by the breezes of spring and the warm light 
of the sun upon them. It is the day of the 
restoration of all things, on the full tide of 
which we set forth without delay or fear.” 

“We pledge three items of agreement: 

“1. This work of ours is in behalf of truth, 
justice, and life, undertaken at the request 
of our people in order to make known their 
desire for liberty. Let no violence be done. 

“2. Let those who follow us show every 
hour with gladness the same spirit. 

“3. Let all things be done with singleness 
of purpose so that our behavior to the very 
end may be honorable and upright. 

“The 252d year of the Kingdom of Korea, 
38d month, Ist day.” 

In April, 1919, Dr. Syngman Rhee was 
elected president of the Republic of Korea. 
Dr. Rhee, who is here tonight, by an irony of 
fate, was a pupil of Woodrow Wilson in 
Princeton, the first Korean to take the de- 
gree of Doctor of Philosophy in America 

The anniversary has come again. Your 
suffering was but a foregleam of our own. 
As a citizen of the United States of America 
I ask my Government to recognize the pro- 
visional government of Korea and to accept 
the credentials of its envoy. 

I ask this because it is right in moral prin- 
ciple; because it is in our own selfish inter- 
est; because it is the best strategy in this 
hour of crisis 

You have a proverb: 

“No attack can meet him who keeps faith- 
ful in mind and peaceful in action.” 

The hour has come for recognition. 

*“Mansei.” 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN W. GWYNNE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 11, 1942 


Mr. GWYNNE. Mr. Speaker, in the 
cemetery at Rockford, Iowa, is the grave 
of Mrs. Eliza Upright, one of the noble 
women of America. 

Mrs. Upright, formerly Mrs. Marchant, 
of Manchester, Ill., sent 10 sons to the 
volunteer army during the war for the 
Union, and 1 son to the Regular Army 
after the close of the war. One of the 
10 sons serving in the Union Army died 
in service, 1 was killed in action, 1 was 
killed by the accidental discharge of a 
cannon, 2 were promoted from privates 
to commissioned officers, and these with 
5 others were honorably discharged at 
the close of the war. This an 
traordinary record and the more notable 
because neither the mother nor her sons 
sought either notoriety or recognition 
from the Government. The case was 

LXXXVIII—App.——109 


is eX- 


first brought to the notice of Congress in 
February 1879, in a letter from the Hon- 
orable George W. McCrary, then Secre- 
tary of War. 

We are indebted to the Ivan C. 
Walker American Legion Post of Rock- 
ford, Iowa, for the record of this notable 
family. 

The names of the sons and a statement 
| of their military record are as follows: 

First. Enoch Marchant was a corporal 
of Company F, One Hundred and Fifty- 
sixth Illinois Volunteers, and was hon- 
| orably discharged September 20, 1865 
Second. Aaron Marchant was a pri- 
vate in Company C of the Fifteenth Wis- 
consin Volunteers and was killed at 
Island No. 10, December 26, 1862, by the 
accidental discharge of a cannon. 

Third. George W. Marchant was a pri- 
vate in Company C, Seventy-fourth Illi- 
nois Volunteers, was promoted to a lieu- 
tenant and was honorably discharged 
September 26, 1865. 

Fourth. DeWitt C. Marchant was a 
private in Company C of the Fifteenth 
Illinois Volunteers and was killed in ac- 
| tion July 22, 1864, at Atlanta, Ga. 

Fifth, Silas B. Marchant was a private 
in Company C of the Forty-fourth Illi- 
| nois Volunteers, was promoted to first 
lieutenant, and resigned September 25, 
1864. 

Sixth. Abel L. Marchant was a private 
in Company C of the Fifteenth Illinois 
Volunteers and died in Winnebago, IIl., 
while home on furlough. 

Seventh. David O. Marchant was a pri- 
vate in Company C of the Seventy-fourth 
Illinois Volunteers, and was honorably 
discharged June 10, 1865. 

Eighth. Lewis H. Marchant was a pri- 
vate in Company G, Forty-fifth Illinois 
Volunteers, and was honorably dis- 
charged September 26, 1864. 

Ninth. Arlo J. Marchant was a private 
in Company G, Forty-fourth Illinois Vol- 
unteers, and was honorably discharged 
September 25, 1865. 

Tenth. James B. Marchant was a team- 
| ster in the employ of the Quartermaster’s 
Department. 

Eleventh. Normal M. Marchant enlisted 
March 3, 1873, as a private in Company 
B, United States Cavalry, and was dis- 
charged March 11, 1878, by reason of ex- 

iration of his term of service. He again 
enlisted May 4, 1878, and was assigned to 
Battery B, Fourth Artillery. 

In these trying days the sacrifices made 
by this good American mother are an 
inspiration to all of us. 











Gur Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARE 


HON. JOSEPH J. O'BRIEN 


| OF NEW YORK 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 11, 1942 
| Mr. O’BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the follow- 
ing address of J. Edgar Hoover, Director, 


j 
j 
| 
} 





Federal Bureau of Investigation, delivered 
at the commencement ex=rci tre 
Dame University, South Bend, 
10, 1942: 

You men of Notre Dame 
hundreds of thou 


a 
ses O1 N 


ind., 


May 


University, with 
ands of other young men 








standing on the threshold of life, face a 
future marked with travail and uncertainty. 
You face difficult times. You fac l- 
lenge to prove yourselves worthy of the 
shining shield of spiritual strength d 
moral uprightness with which your - 
sity has endowed you 

The history of civilization has been 
marked by periods of stagnation and grov 
of war and peace, of depression and }j - 
perity. From periods of uncertainty have 
come opportunities to profit by the mistakes 
of the past in building a bett futur Our 
allegiance to each other and to succeedil 
generations requires the muster f full 
strength to see each tomorrow thr W 
courage and determinatic and with con- 


fidence that right can still make m 
Today, as you leave college, you ask, “Wh 
and what n I ex- 





is my mission in life 
pect?” The answer is not easy, but p 
mount importance at the 1 nt 


this war for A 


necessity to win 
insure that opportunity and freedom may 
prevail. Unless we do, America faces in- 


evitable doom. 

In searching for the 
tions, seek the facts l 
formation is responsible for more 1 
of judgment than erroneous reasoning. The 
present state of world conflict is well k1 
Tomorrow's historians are best equipped to 
write of its causes. What is 
is the fact that not since those da s at 
Valley Forge, when the immortal Washing- 


answers to your 
Lack of accur 





ton prayed for victory, have our ideals 1d 
principles upon which our Government is 
based been so dangerously threatened. The 
horror of Nazi destruction, Japanese plunder, 
and the Fascist echo of the Hitler call is no 
longer a fiendish nightmare but a grin 





reality that ruthlessly reveals our 





plight. There can be no middle 

We will either emerge victorious or subn é 
to a state of serfdom. We are in the 

we Americans who love peace—but no matter 


what happens in the future we shall always 
keep our heads high for God and country 
Red-blooded Americanism, typified by the 


valorous men of Notre Dame, will not permit 
our Nation to bow in defeat. True defe 


of a democracy comes from unity of mind 


soul, and body. American patriotism is in- 
separable from religion; is strengthened | 
fervent religious expressions and a 

and Americans should be more and m 
religious—reverently and ardently and sin- 


the purpose of Carr} 
through to victory in this war. By plac 
our faith and trust in God, andr 

in righteous wrath with every weapon we 


cerely religious—-for 












muster, democracy will vanquish the godls 
forces of dictators 

From now on, until victory is achieved ar 
a righteous peace made secure, there can | 
no deviat or compromis¢ Appeasement 
like a dt ed plague brougl Mu 
minded men who surrendered to wi must 
be forever quarantined from Ameri ( - 
nons are booming, airplane Z 
bombs are crashing on a 
thousands of miles from home. Bu 
also has reached our very shores 
dealing rpe s of Ax ! 
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rces, as always, will be 
the home front. The gal- 
Bataan and Corregidor 
ong as they had food and 
they could resist the Jap 
-e cut off, their disintegrat- 
as conquered, not by superior 
itural elements It was the 
> spirit which weakened 
ons of warfare, our coun- 
and marines will van- 
y must be given 
10t the time for 
strife. The day 
fate the 
a man, 
* military 
ago. Today 
as a@ nation 
Axis boast that 
in America, nor the 
Rising Sun of Japan 
some Americans 
nceomparable fruit of 
ly has the right but 
Unless demccracy 
itself, the free speech and 


generatior 


itself 
Americans in every i 
r will bec -aningless 
ragic memcry f less rid 
Would it ve been bet- 
tential fifth 
their license 
ons in a state of 
1 conquered countries? 
past, coupled with 
the present, point to 

fth column does n 


hou! 


azi thre 
everal Eurc 
sinews of the Republic 


of democracy 


unding name 
alien foes reached 


ae 


we as susceptible to such Nazi lies and 
propaganda 

One task before college graduates today is 
to apply their intellectual curiosity to ex- 
posing the motives of those who preach a 
foreign “ism,” instead of good, old-fashioned 
Americanism. When you hear wild tales 
which cause you to wonder, “What’s the use?” 
find out what is back of these foul mouthings 
before you pass them on as the gospel truth. 
A rumormonger can do as much damage as 
an armed invader. Make it a cardinal rule of 
your life not to become the innocent pur- 
veyor of specious gossip 

To illustrate, a current story is being widely 
circulated. The heard on 
“good authority” that ground glass had been 


gossipmongers 


naval forces so that when wounds are treated 
contamination and infection will set in. 
When this rumor reached the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation, special agents were de- 
tailed to get the facts This is what hap- 
pened. An instructor in a medical school 
had very explicitly pointed out to his class 
the necessity for the proper handling of 
sponges. To emphasi ; point, he had ob- 
served that in the World War a few 
sponges had been c ed by ground 
glass. A member of tl lass told the story 
to a friend. Within a few days, it had been 
so distorted and warped that from a propa- 
ganda standpoint it excelled the lies of a 
Goebbels. Multiply this yarn by 10,000 and 
you have some idea of the falsity of some of 
the stories that are being circulated which 
should be considered an insult to the intelli- 
gence of our people such idle gossip 

that creates hysteria 
During the past 2 years there has been a 
seething undercurrent of hysteria that has 
permeated every section of the land The 
fact that our people have remained calm in 
their actions 1s a to the faith and 
confidence they have wisely placed in con- 
stitutec authorities that today are trained 
and equipped to do the jo! Let us remain 
watchful and vigilant, but, at the same time, 
sensible and calm. The road to victory and 
not the road of fanciful fears and 


tribute 


orcement in the land are 
» determination 

my within with 

f Notre Dame 
played an important 
scores of graduates 
y enlisted in the 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
tto, “Fidelity—-Bravery— 

am hopeful that from the class- 

will come 

of Inves- 
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increase in juvenile delinquency. The causes 
for this trend also exist in America. In- 
creasingly, there has been a lack of parental 
control. We have been engulfed with all 
kinds of new theories, holding that self-ex- 
pression should not be disciplined, whether 
it takes the form of petty lies, thievery, or 
outright debauchery. Normal routines have 
been disrupted, wholesome recreational ac- 
tivities have been curtailed, and there has 
been a growing spirit of general wartime 
abandon with its attendant philosophy of 
“eat, drink, and be merry,” with no regard 
for the future and its enriching fruits 

Already, the press has told the story. of 
broken homes. No nation is stronger thar 
its homes. The home is the cornerstone of 
democracy. We hear much talk about rights 
of all kinds, but not enough about the right 
of a child to be brought up in an atmospher« 
of decency in a good home. It is a lack of 
religious training in the home, and in the 
school, that usually breeds criminals. If this 
country ever hopes to root out crime it must 
begin at the cradle. We must instill.a moral 
sense of responsibility in our youth through 
religious instruction. 

In the foolish and prosperous years of the 
past the seeds of lawlessness were being sown 
Now we are paying the price. Had not the 
palsy of pacifism swept some parts of the 
world, stimulated by a doctrine of hate and 
destruction, democracies would have been 
prepared and free peoples would have had the 
courage to say “‘No” to nazi-ism, fascism, and 
all their fiendish principles and practices, 
when they started their onward march. 

Man cannot violate the fundamental laws 
of God, or of life, with impunity. That the 
wages of sin is death is painted in the mem- 
ory of some home within the acquaintance- 
ship of every person here today. There was 
a time when sophistication was the earmark 
of smartness. Unfortunately, this is still the 
case in many quarters. Nations have paid 
the penalty for smartness which have wor- 
shiped at the idolatrous shrine of material- 
ism and license. Let us determine that this 
can never be said of America. Surely there 
is hope when in quietude we realize there is 
a Supreme Power and when, in the stress 
and strain of daily life, we live in the pattern 
and seek the guidance of a kind providence 
But if God is ow, when we are facing 
tribulation, sorrow, and sacrifice, so is He 
good in periods of peace and prosperity if we 
would but give God a chance. 

Freedom does not rest upon law but upon 
men, for men make, obey, or break laws 
Justice is not the foundation of Society 
men who do justly are that foundation. In 
the same way, men are free only if they are 

t 

America became great because it fused into 
one great melting pot the best of Old World 
culture, seasoned by the conditions of a 
young and vigorous nation. The fact that 
we are under attack by alien foes does not 
mean that all aliens or their offspring in our 
land are un-American. The millions of men 
and women in these United States who were 
born abroad or are children of parents born 
abroad give structural and virile strength to 
our Nation. Only a few of them lack the 
qualities essential in a real American 

But those numerically 

ll, represent a force that is evil, sinister, 

The time has 
and foreign-born 
for America 
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bone 
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peror of Japan should be incarcerated as a 
dangerous alien enemy; the alien who places 
his homeland before America should have no 
claim to the fruits of American liberty and 
freedom. It is unfortunate that those who 
extol the virtues of Hitlerism cannot be 
packed up and sent to Germany. They have 
forfeited their claim to the decency and pro- 
tection of the Stars and Stripes. 

By the same token, every red-blooded Amer- 
ican should do his utmost to protect and aid 
the foreign-born whose character of Ameri- 
canism puts to shame many of our native 
citizens. Oppression of sincere, liberty-lov- 
ing aliens is one sure way to develop a fifth 
column. Lét us counteract it with justice 
that protects the innocent and sets apart the 


guilty. We must be vigilant, but not vigi- 
lantes. 

In the affairs of the state a willingness 
alone to bear arms is not sufficient. There 


must also be a willingness to take an active 


role in assuming a share of civic responsi- 
bility. Shouid law and order break down, 


and should there be domestic violence in the 


future, it will be because citizens have failed 
in the discharge of their duties. Crime 
thrives, violence and murder rage, only in 


that county, state, or nation where law and 
resistance are weak. 

Naturally, every university graduate looks 
to days of security, happiness, good health, 
and success. I know of no easy road to these 
goals. But.one factor is self-evident—suc- 
cess never comes without absolute integrity 
and never-ending industry. Let your career 
in life be marked by rugged honesty, austere 
simplicity, and loyalty to high ideals. 

As you leave this great university, take 
with you the faith represented by the 
serenity and stability of this institution of 
learning. Take with you the lessons you 
have learned and the principles that brought 
this Christian institution into existence. 
You face uncharted paths that lead to ob- 
livion or success. But America is still free 
and we will win the war for democracy if 
we unite and courageously march forward, 
because we are on the right side. 

Never was the opportunity for service to 
your God, to your country, and to mankind 
greater. If that service calls for the utmost 
in sacrifice, be proud that your intelligence 
your training, and your courage enabled 
you to do your bit for America’s future. Let 
us dedicate ourselves to insuring freedom 
and opportunity for those who follow you 
from the halls of Notre Dame. Remember 
that it has been written in the Holy Script 
“And what doth the Lord require of thee 
but to do justly, and to love mercy, and to 
walk humbly with thy God?” 





The Story of Mother’s Day 
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EXTENSION OF REMAR 


Or 


HON. MARTIN F. SMITH 


OF WASHINGTON 


THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 11, 1942 


Mr. SMITH of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, Mother’s Day has rightfully be- 
come one of the most sacred memorial 
holidays in the year and the Fraternal 
Order of Eagles, more than any other 
organization, has brought tl about. 


IN 


hic 
A115 


Former Grand Worthy President Frank 
BE. Hering and the aeries throughout the 
United States have led successfully the 
movement for the official establishment 
and 


national observance of Mother’s 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 
| 





Day. The history of this movement is 
replete with interesting facts and is 
worthy of preservation in the archives of 
the Congress. I have, therefore, ob- 
tained the unanimous consent of my col- 
leagues to place in the Recorp the article 
which appears in the current May issue 
of the Eagle magazine, entitled “This 
Is the Story of Mother’s Day.” 

The article referred to reads as follows: 


Just within the doors of English’s Opera 
House in Indianapolis, Ind., is a bronze tablet 
gleaming brightly against a panel of dark 


marble. The place is a shrine to Eagles, for 
it commemorates the beginning of a story be- 
loved by all men, particularly by members of 
the order. Some of the tens of thousands of 
new members who have joined the Fraterr 
Order of Eagles since last the tale was tol 
in full may not know allits details. For thei 
benefit for the satisfaction of vete 
Eagles who take pleasure in dwelling upon 
one of the finest achievements of the order— 
here is the story 

It began in the winter of 1904 nearly 40 
years ago. A memorial service was being 
planned by Indianapolis Aerie. The chairman 
of the program committee was Otto P. De- 
luse, past worthy president of the aerie and 
just beginning his long career of high office 
in the order. He had heard of a young pro- 





and 


fessor at the University of Notre Dame who 
was a past worthy president of South 


Bend 
Aerie and to be a gifted speaker. 
Otto decided that Frank E. Hering was just 
the man to address that memorial service 
So on Sunday afternoon, February 7, 1904, 
the boyish instructor walked out on the stage 
of English’s Opera House. 

A prophet might have foretold the young 
speaker’s brilliant future—that as grand 
worthy president of the Fraternal Order of 
Eagles (one of the few men to serve two 
terms), as chairman of its old-age pension 
commission, secretary of its stabilization-of- 
employment commission, and editor of its of- 





reputed 


ficial journal, Frank Hering would address 
almost 40 grand aeries, urged the passage of 
important measures before legislative bodies, 


and one day speak in the amphitheater of the 


Tomb of the Unknown Soldier And the 
prophet also would have added that the 
speaker never would deliver an address more 
significant than the one he made on the 
afternoon of February 7, 1904. For, on that 
day, speaking with all the sincerity of o1 

who long had pondered the subject and wi 

all the magic of a natural orator, Frank E 


Hering urged his listeners to set aside 
of tribute to mothers and motherhood 
The young ssor knew whereof 
spoke. As an authority on American history, 
Frank E. Hering knew how great art the 
stanch courage of pioneer moth 
played in the foundation of thi epublic 
He knew, that in every epoch, nobl 
women inspired men’s finest a vements 
He felt that the contribution of all mothers to 
our society should be acknowledged publi 


a day 


prote he 


the 





too, 





His listeners heard him with deep emotion 
all unknowing of the fact that they had 
taken part in an historic even he fi 
known public plea for the establishment 
a Nation-wide Mother’s Day 

Evidence of this fact is in t rch 
the order. One document is a folder, gray 


and spotted with age and about t 





am for that his- 




















envelope—the printed prog? 

toric memorial service. Another piece f 
evidence is a leather-bound book con- 
taining the sworn statements of 23 1 
and women who were in Englisl Opera 
House that afternoon. With pride, 26 years 
] r, they swore before a notary to the events 
of that important day. Each of them also 
signed an ornamented scroll ct rtifying “for 
all time” to the fact that Mother's Day had i 
origin in the mind of an Eagle, and that his 
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Eagle listeners became “earnest advocates” of 
the idea. That documentary scroll was pre- 
sented to Past Grand Worthy President 
Frank E. Hering by the Indiana State Aeri 
and Indianapolis Aerie 

A year later the Indiana State Aerie erect- 
ed the memorial tablet. It unve l 
on Mother’s Day, May 10, 1931, before E 
representatives from everywhere. The tablet 


was 





bears these words, “On this site, Sunday 
February 7, 1904, the first known public ple 
for a Nation-wide observance of M er’s 


Day was made 
The unveiling 


ceremony was attended b 





representatives of the American War M I 
one of only five women’s organization har- 
tered by Congress. Six years earlier, thes 
patriotic women had officially 1 zed th 
“the inspiration for the present Mother’s Day 
came from a man—Frank E. Hering of South 
Bend, Ind—and that the medium through 
which he carried on his campaign over 
number of years was the Fraternal. Ord ( 
Eagles.” 

This recognition was given in 1925 
careful examination of the records. In their 


researches, the American War Mothers dis- 
covered that Mr. Hering had spoken t 
subject in Kansas City, Mo., in the f 
1904; before the Denver Chamber of 
merce in the summer of 1905; in Wor 
Mass., in 1906; in Cincinnati, Ohio; a 
Indianapolis; and in Los Angeles 1al 
Antonio, Baltimore, and Pitts! 


on 





time had the American War Mothers 
tacted the Fraternal Order of Eagles; Dn 
actually did not know of the Indianapol 
meeting. But even without inforr ( 
that first plea, they had ample eviden« I 
Frank E. Hering had urged a Naticn- 
Mother’s Day 3 years before anyone el 
even thought of it. 

The Eagles’ idea roused su a response 


during the 8 years of Mr. Hering’s campaign 


that, by 1912, many States had recogi d 
the day officially. In Texas, it was known 2, 


“Eagles’ Mother's Day,” and Gove 


rnor C 





made that day the occasion for issuing 
dons to many unfortunate sons of so: 


mothers. In 1913, Nebraska 
Mother’s Day also State flag day 

The ground was well broken 
lution introduced in C 








Congressman from Alal re 
President of the United State 
through annual proclamation, nam«e 
second Sunday in May as M f I 
President Wilson issued the } n 
and on May 10, 1914, the Nation- M 


aavocavea in 


Day, first 
before became a reality. 














Another American who worked es- 
tablishment of such a day was M Al 
Jarvis of Philadelphia. The Wo! H 
Com} for March 19:3 d ¢ 
years ago (1907), while Miss A ad 
commemorating the death of her own 
on the second Sunday in May, it occu 
her that the day, failing as does 
season of blue skies and blossoms, might 
be set aside as an annual fe 
due tribute of affection and I 
should be rendered to all mothers 

At her instigation a Mother’s Da 
was held in Philadelphia on May |] 

In 1909 Philadelphia was the scene of a pic- 
turesque festival which receive extensive 
publicity. The Philadelphia Rapid insi 
Co. purchased and distributed its em- 
ployees 10,000 white carnatior Sinc he 
the carnation—white to con mora th 
dead, red to honor the living—has beer 
inseparably associated with the day. In fact 
Miss Jarvis is now generally c in 
only with the manner of celebrati a 
with the time, since Congress dec 

second Sunday in May as the official « Cw 
years before, in 1912, at the urgings M1 
Hering, then grand worthy } 

grand aerie had i d Mothe sl 3 
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the constitution for 
‘ article 6, section 7, 
the 1912 grand aerie, reads: “On 


Sund:. in May of each year, 


hall hold services appropriate to 


time, Miss Jarvis was 
the conception of the day. The 
1 the 1909 Philadelphia festival 
editors of certain reference 
lowever, it did not confuse the 
1 War Mothers. They followed sound 
methods to at the facts, and 
s pointed straight to Frank E. Her- 
the Eagles. Most publications have 
ed previous misstatements. Today 
f he origin of the day is, with few 
ons, given where it is due 
tl American War Mothers had es- 
hed the truth about Mother’s Day, they 
d Mr. Hering and other Eagle leaders 
end their first Mother’s Day services at 
omb of the Unknown Soldier. There, in 
! speaker of February 7, 1904, his 
ilvering, spoke again. His idea, 
had come into its own. 
he American War Mothers once 
honored Mr. Hering. In No- 
t year, they sent a distinguished 
their leaders to his home city 
nd, Ind., where they bestowed on 
amous Victory Medal, mounted 
ry ribbon, and bearing an extra 
“Father of Mother’s Day.” He 
ivilian to be presented with the 
ry Medal 
f Congress have time and again 
ry of Mothers’ Day. It has been 
t four times into the CONGREs- 
orp. Representative Louris Lup- 
spoke twice on the subject— 
11, 1930, and again on May 6, 
1930 Senator Morris Sheppard, of 
id into the Recorp an address deliv- 
nator Clarence C. Dill, of the State 
tor ver Station WRC in Wash- 
his address Senator Dill 
erican people Owe Mr. Her- 
fraternity a debt of grati- 
nly be repaid by renewed 
thers.” In February 1935 
gressman from Washington, Rep- 
MarTIN F. SmItTuH, told at length 
he order’s part in the establish- 
nal Mothers’ Day, but also 
humanitarian 


the ideal of mother 


ome 


r mo 


ys many 


pay only 
rked to 
They saw 


service that its community will never forget. 
Those held this year will be deeply moving 
occasions, There will be mothers present 
whose sons are in far-off lands—on the 
Bataan Peninsula, in Australia, Iceland, and 
Ireland. What Eagles can do as foster sons 
to comfort such lonely mothers will be done. 
The men of the order have never wavered 
from the ideal voiced in Indianapolis, Ind., 
on that February afternoon nearly 40 years 
ago. 


God’s War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 11, 1942 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following poem from 
the current issue of Collier’s magazine: 

JOE LOUIS NAMED THE WAR 

(By Carl Byoir) 

Joe, you have named the war. 
I don’t think you knew 
That you were naming the war, 
But you named it. 
You named it when you said, 
“We are going to win 
Because we are on God’s side 
You were right, Joe. 
And you have named the war. 
This is God’s war. 


Maybe you read in the newspapers 

That the President asked the reporters 

To name the war. 

Our President is a very great man, Joe; 

But he does not know very much about whom 
to ask 

To name wars 

Reporters, Joe, are men who 
heads 

No one could name this war out of his head. 

It had to be named out of the heart and out 
of the soul, 

And out of some instinct that reaches back 

Thousands and thousands of years; 

Back through all the struggle of 

To establish the rights 

That we are fighting t 

But you were zh 

You named the war 

This is God’s war 


think with their 


Maybe you are the 
years 

Who was not 

For in all 


n our side 
1 all history 


l’s side.’ 





When Abraham Lincoln wrote the Emancipa- 
tion Proclamation 

And said that this really was a free country 

And made it come true, ’ 

That white men and black men were all free 

That here it didn’t make any difference 

About a man’s race or creed or color. 

That this was really a country where all men 
were free. 

Maybe those words were stamped 

On your great grandfather’s heart, 

And maybe they were burned into his soul, 

And maybe he came to love America 

And to cherish its freedoms 

More than some people who just inherited 
them. 

And so, maybe, you just felt what he felt 

And so you named the war. 

This is God’s War. 


This is not the first time 

That someone like Hitler 

Thought he was bigger than God, 
Or that someone like Hirohito 
Thought he was God. 

The whole history of mankind 

Has been a history of struggle 
Against men like this. 

And that’s why we can be sure 
That we are on God's side, 

Because in the long run the people 
Who are on God’s side 

Have always won. 

The rights of freemen 

Were not won all at once. 

God has been fighting these wars 
As long as there have been men to Set free 


Through all the dark centuries 

A lot of people believed 

That freedom for mankind was 
plan, 

But they were wrong, Joe. 

Men have come out of the darkness, 

Men who believed in God; 

And after a while, because they believed in 
God, 

They knew they could win back their freedom 

But always, Joe, it was a struggle. 

Winning it and losing it, and winning it 
back again. 

Everyone knows that here in America 

We had to fight to be free; 

And we had to fight to stay free; 

And we are fighting now to stay free. 

What too many of us forgot, Joe, 

Was just what you have reminded us of, 

That freedom is part of God’s plan for man- 
kind 

So, if we want to be freemen now, 

Let us all pray for faith 

And wisdom and strength 

To fight through to glorious victory 

On God’s side 

In God's war 


not God’s 


Concentrate—and Hear Rickenbacker 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 11, 1942 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the New York 
News of May 3, 1942: 


CONCENTRATE—AND HEAR RICKENBACKER 


We introduce today Col. Edward V. Ricken- 
backer. 

Colonel Ricker ] was born at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, October 8 9 was a well- 


known youth, win- 
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ning assorted national and 
championships. 

When the United States went to war 
against Germany in April 1917 Rickenbacker 
accompanied Gen. John J. Pershing to France 
as a member of the motorcar staff. He was 
transferred to the Air Service at his own re- 
quest August 25, 1917, and shortly found him- 
self in command of the famous Ninety-fourth 
Aero Pursuit Squadron. The Ninety-fourth 
was credited with 69 victories, the record for 
all American air units in World War No. 1, 
Rickenbacker heading the list with a score 
of 26 victories. His decorations: Distin- 
guished Service Cross with nine palms, Con- 


international 


gressional Medal of Honor, Legion of Honor, | 


Croix de Guerre with 4 palms. 

After the war Rickenbacker went first into 
automobile manufacturing (developing the 
first American quantity-production car with 
four-wheel brakes), and then into com- 
mercial aviation. Colonel Rickenbacker has 
served successively in important positions 
with the Fokker Aircraft Corporation of 
America, American Airways, Aviation Corpo- 
ration, North American Aviation, and Eastern 
Air Lines. Of the last-named company 
Rickenbacker has been for several years presi- 
dent and general manager. 


UP TO NOW, WE'VE LOST 


We go at some length into Rickenbacker’s 
record in order to indicate that when he dis- 
cusses either war or aviation he knows what 
he is talking about. 

America’s World War No. 1 ace No. 1 dis- 
cussed both war and aviation at a United 
States Chamber of Commerce dinner in Chi- 
cago a few nights ago. About the war we 
are now fighting, he said in part: 

“Many of us still do not understand that 
we can lose this war. Not only can we lose 
it—but we are losing it. We have been losing 
it every day, every week and every month 
since December 7. We must stop losing the 
war before we can start to win it, for to date 
we have lost the war. In 5 months our 
military failures have already prolonged the 
war two years beyond what it should have 
been.” 

About aviation and this war, Colonel 
Rickenbacker said that to assure a total vic- 
tory over the Axis Powers we shall need 
200,000 combat pilots, 100,000 air instructors, 
and 3,000,000 ground crew men. 

Further about this war, he predicted that 
it will last from 5 to 10 years, and that our 
Army and Navy will total 10,000,000 men be- 
fore we can hope for complete victory. 


SECOND FRONT 


It becomes increasingly apparent that the 
Roosevelt-Churchill strategists handling the 
Anglo-American end of the Allied war effort 
hope to open up a second front against Hitler 
somewhere soon. Where, he have no means 
of knowing; but we think we know how it 
should be done if it is to carry any promise 
of victory. 

It cannot be done by scattering our forces— 
or at any rate, such tactics have almost never 
in history been successful. It can be done, 
we believe, only by concentrating our forces 
at a vital point and hitting there hard. 

There is another complication. Some of 
our more optimistic thinkers still believe 
that Japan is small potatoes and can easily 
be taken into camp after we finish with 
Hitler. We hope that is true, but we think 
it would be foolish to gamble on it. Japan 
might surprise us by walking into our west 
coast back door while we were all-out against 
Hitler in our Atlantic front yard. So it seems 
of the first importance to us to make the 


Aleutians, Hawaii, and the Panama Canal 
impregnable 
Having thus locked the back door, we 


should then gather all the surplus fighting 
strength we have and can transport in what 


ships are available and punch Hitler at 
one point that looks promising. The Brit- 
ish, with their reported three and one-half 





| 
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million men under arms in the United King- 
dom, should now set up the bridgehead, our 


men to follow them. After all, it was their 
war first. 
By this means we can learn quickly 


whether we can lick Hitler or he can lick us. 
Thus, we can hope for an early end to the 
war. If we scatter our forces all around the 
world, assembling adequate hitting power at 
no one point, it is hard to see how we ever 
can bring this war to a victorious end. 


An Interpretation of the South Dakota 
Primaries 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 11, 1942 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, much is 
being said and written about the signifi- 
cance of the South Dakota primaries last 
Tuesday as they may be helpful in 
determining National trends. Unfor- 
tunately, many of these statements are 
being made by speakers or writers who 
have never been in South Dakota, who 
do not base their observations on any- 
thing more substantial than rumor or 
conjecture, and who have not taken the 
time to study the real factors involved. 

Since most of these observations by 
absentee oracles are in the nature of 
gratuitious guesses, it occurs to me that 
it might be enlightening to those looking 
for facts to know what the people of 
South Dakota who are actually in touch 
with the situation have to say about the 
primaries in our State. I submit here- 
with the testimony of three first-hand 
authorities who understand South Da- 
kota politics and who know South Da- 
kota people; two of them are editors of 
two of our leading State papers and the 
third is Senator BuLow himself, who has 
frequently demonstrated his political 
sagacity. 

Most of the long-distance analysts at- 
tempting to draw conclusions from the 
South Dakota primaries have taken the 
defeat of Senator Butow in his bid for a 
third term in the Senate as a basis upon 
which to work. For this reason, Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted me by the 
House, I am herewith inserting in the 
Recorp the two following editorials on the 
subject from two widely separated news- 
papers of the State and an Associated 
Press statement quoting Senator BuLow 
following the election. 

It will be noted that the Senator, him- 
self, states the situation very succinctly 
when in simple, straightforward terms he 
says of his successful opponent who is 
State chairman of the Democratic Party 
in South Dakota: 

Democratic 


he organization 


L 
portant factor. He (my opponent) had the 
organization and he used it 
{From the Sioux Falls (S. Dak.) Argus- 
Leader | 


WRONG GUESSING IN WASHINGTON 
Some Members of Congress were speculat- 
ing in Washington yesterday about the inter- 


| 
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South Dakota 


+he 
Lie 


pretation of the results in 
primary election. 

Scnator Peprer, a Democrat of Florida, said 
the defeat of Senator BuLow demonstrated 
that the people were demanding the recall 
from Congress of Members whv opposed Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s policies before Pearl Harbor. 
Others disagreed. 

Before Senator Pepper continues to j 
conclusions, he should realize that South Da- 
kota isn’t Florida. In PrEpprer’s home State 
the result of a Democratic primary generally 


ump to 







represents the sentiment of the maj 7 of 
the people. But in South Dakota the Repub- 
lican Party is the majority party. And the 
Republican vote generally provides a better 


gage of the sentiment as a whole than the 
Democratic vote. 

It is true that Senator BuLow was defeated 
in the Democratic primary because of h 
sharp opposition to many of President Roose- 
velt’s policies, both domestic and foreign 
This is not surprising in view of the fact 
that the majority of the Members in the 
Democratic Party favors the New Deal and 
endorses the leadership of President Roose- 
velt. Not to be overlooked, however, is 
fact that Butow’s successful opponent, Tom 
Berry, was the party’s State chairman and 
that he had the complete backing of the ad- 
ministration machine—an effective consid- 
eration in view of the small Democratic vote 

But before anyone concludes that the vote 
last Tuesday demonstrates that the people of 
South Dakota “were demanding the recall 
from Congress of Members who opposed Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's policies before Pearl Harbor, 
other factors should be weighed 

First, the vote-in the Republican 
last Tuesday was virtually twice as 
that in the Democratic Party. 

Secondly, the nonintervention candidate 
were easy winners in the Republican primary 

Representative Kart Munopt, a leading non- 
interventionist prior to Pearl Harbor, was re- 
nominated by a majority of almost 5 to 1 over 
an opponent who based his campaign almost 
exclusively on this issue. 

Representative Casz, another intervention- 
ist, was renominated without opposition 


the 





Gov. Harlan J. Bushfield, who spoke against 
intervention prior to Pearl Harbor, was nomi- 
nated as the Republican candidate for the 
Senate by a vote of nearly 2 to 1 over 
opponent who sought to criticize him on this 
issue. In other words, no pre-war inter 
tionist came even close to victory in the 
Republican primary 


That’s the record—and it tells a plain story 
to those who care to read it without prejudices 
[From the Yankton (S. Dak.) Press and 

Dakotan | 
THE ELECTION 

Post-mortems on Tuesday’s primary el 

tion results in this State can nuw be had 


a dime a carload, and like the advance gues 
on what was going to happen, the explan 
tions for what did happen are about 
merous as there are people 

The outstanding result of the balloting un- 
doubtedly was the defeat of Senat 
J. Butow for a third nomination by his 


Sen 


It was a decisive defeat, and definitely put 
the faction headed by Tom Berry, now th 
nominee, in full control of the party 
State. Senator BuLow, 72, and not i1 
best of health, will therefore retire at the 
end of his present term, and it seems unlik 
he will have much voice in future j 
affairs. 

The Bulow-Berry scrap was primaril 
contest for party control, and effective a 
zation work rather than issues, togethe 


“break” on weather, appear to h 


chiefly responsible for the latter 

As party State chairman, Berry h 
command an organization reachi? 

the precincts. With th 

cut much of his vote in spite f storn 
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weather, particularly in the towns and cities, 
while any rural strength the Senator had 
was sharply reduced by inability of farm- 


ers to get to the polis 

BuLow’s attempt to conduct his campaign 
by remote control from Washington, depend- 
ing upon transcribed radio addresses to take 
the place of personal contact and appeal, also 
was a factor contributing to his poor show- 
img. Probably his lack of strength to conduct 
a vigorous and aggressive personal campaign 


dictated this course. Perhaps his age and 
health also were factors to some extent in 
voting 


We suspect his prospective retirement, even 
though involuntary, may not be entirely un- 
welcome to the Senator himself. Unfortu- 
nately, it will mean loss for South Dakota of 
the prestige and influence which his 12 years 
of service have given him, as well as of the 
seniority ratings on several important com- 
Inittees, notably agriculture, which were his. 

One of the outstanding results of the bal- 
loting was the sweeping victory won by Con- 
gressman Kari Munpt over Herbert Barnard, 
of Mitchell. Munpr's candidacy offered the 
opportunity for a clear-cut public expression 
on the sole issue raised against him, namely, 
that he had not voted 100 percent with the 
administration on foreign policy and lend- 
lease measures before Pearl Harbor. 

The result makes it seem quite obvious that 
Republicans of South Dakota at least see 
Scant merit in this issue, and there seems 
little reason to believe that it can be used any 
more successfully in the fail election by the 
Democratic candidates in their effort to win 
over the extra Republican votes they will need 
to win 

The fact that this same issue of isolation- 
ism had been raised against Governor Bush- 
field, as well as against MUNDT and BULow, 
further evidences that the results Tuesday 
were determined by other factors. 

{Associated Press item of May 8, 1942] 
BULOW SAYS HE WAS BEATEN 


MUNDT ASSERTS WAR STAND 
DO WITH ELECTION 


WASHINGTON, May 8.—Senator BuLow, pre- 
war isolationist who failed to win renomina- 
tion in South Dakota’s Democratic primary, 
attributed defeat to his opponent’s control 
of Democratic Party machinery. 

“The Democratic organization was an im- 
portant factor,” BuLow said, commenting on 
the nomination of Tom Berry, former Gov- 
ernor 

“He had the organization 
Of course, I had not gone along with the 
President on his foreign policy prior to 
Pearl Harbor, but I have been with the Presi- 
dent ever since I was an isolationist before 
we were attacked, but interventionists and 
isOlationists merged with Pearl Harbor.’ 

Representative Munnpr said he did not be- 
lieve BuLow's stand on the “war issue’’ was 

determining factor in his defeat. 


BY MACHINE— 
HAD LITTLE TO 


and he used it. 





W. P. A. in Time of War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS A. FLAHERTY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday, May 11 

Mr. FLAHERTY. Mr. Speaker, under 

leave to extend my remarks in the REcorpD, 

1 include the following editorial from 
the Boston Herald of April 30, 1942: 


1942 
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WORKS PROGRESS ADMINISTRATION 


WAR 


IN TIME OF 


Since its establishment 7 years ago, the 
Works Progress Administration has been the 
butt of many jokes and the subject of con- 
siderable criticism. Of course, only some of 
the jokes have been funny and only some 
of the criticism has been just. During the 
past year or even during the past few months, 
however, the situation, in this State at any 
rate, has changed markedly. It would be 
difficult, indeed, to prove any substantial 
charges of boondoggling today. 

The reason for this goes back to last sum- 
mer, when a Nation-wide program was under- 
taken to move Works Progress Administration 
workers from relief to private pay rolls in 
what we then called defense industries. 
Since Pearl Harbor the move has been tre- 
mendously accelerated and the entire pro- 
gram has been placed on a war footing. 

In this State, for example, some 29,000 of 
the 33,000 Works Progress Administration 
workers, nearly 90 percent, are engaged in 
projects directly related to the war effort. 
More than 11,000 of them are on projects 
certified either by the Army or the Navy as 
essential to the conduct of the war. The 
nature of these projects is confidential but it 
is no secret that many of them are at the 
navy yard. 

Other war activities, uncertified but im- 
portant, include such programs as the making 
of surgical dressings, the furthering of health 
and hospital projects and the bolstering of 
soldier, sailor, and civilian morale. Even the 
art project has attained a martial tinge, 
through emphasis on war posters. 

There are other signs of the shift to a war 
footing. Hours of labor have been increased 
to a minimum of 48 on all certified projects 
and to 40 or 44 on all others. A number of 
the nondefense projects are folding daily, 
freeing those workers for war employment. 
Paving projects, for example, have been cut 
drastically, except where military roads or 
salvage of streetcar tracks is involved. 
Finally, no new projects are being under- 
taken unless they have an immediate bearing 
on the war effort. It is in strong contrast to 
the halcyon days of 1938 when Massachusetts 
rolls bulged with 138,000 names and countless 
but frothy programs. 





A Eulogy of Labor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 11, 1942 


Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include an in- 
teresting challenge and _ provocative 
article written by my good friend, Mel 
Voorhees, executive editor of the Tacoma 
Times, and published in its columns in 
issues of a recent date. Because so much 
criticism has been directed against 
organized labor and so much promiscuous 
condemnation of skilled trade unionists 
has been employed by carping critics of 
the Nation’s toilers, I regard the attached 
article as worthy of study and reflection. 

THESE TIMES 
(By Mel Voorhees) 

In the interest of national unity, it is time 
today to say a good and true word for the 
American worker, 
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Labor has been taking quite a beating 
lately. The situation stems from the 
employee-employer quarrels of 1941 and the 
current debate over the 40-hour weck. 

As result, there are those now who loudly 
assert, or pointedly infer, that American labor 
is unpatriotic that the average member of 
crganized labor is at least second cousin to 
the saboteur. 

Of course, in a community like ours we 
know such a contention is ridiculous and 
wholly untrue. We know it because Ameri- 
can workers, thousands of them, are our 
neighbors and fellow citizens. 

We don’t believe in this community, as 
some insist that all parents ci the boys in 
the armed forces are fighting mad at labor. 

We don’t believe it here because we know 
most of those parents are workers them- 
selves. It is from working families that by 
far the greater number of our fighting men 
come. 

Nevertheless, all of this mouthing has 
created, and still is creating, bad feeling— 
bad ieeling at a time when, as never before, 
we need the strength that flows from mutual 
good will, in order to oppose the foreign foe 
unitedly. 

There is in circulation 
misinformation. Perhaps 
clarify a few points. 

First, workers are not refusing to work 
more than 40 hours per week. They will work 
48 hours or 56 hours if the employer so de- 
sires. They do ask, in most cases, extra pay 
for hours in excess of 40 per week per indi- 
vidual worker. 

Second, strikes are not today a major prob- 
lem and have not been since Pearl Harbor. 
True, in that time a few labor disturbances 
have received a great deal of publicity because 
of unusual public interest. 

But the fact is that strikes in the Nation 
during January and February were so few 
that time lost in war production amounted 
to only about two-hundredths of 1 percent 
And, during the first half of March, an even 
better record was made (no later figures are 
available). 

In other words, the “no-strike covenant” 
entered into between labor and the National 
War Labor Board has worked at 99.98 percent 
of total efficiency. 

By comparison, in the first 2 months of this 
year we had less than one-twelfth as much 
idleness due to strikes as was the case in 
January and February of 194l—and there 
were more than three times as many work- 
ers in war production. 

It is true that such figures do not reflect the 
fact that sometimes a strike of relatively few 
workers, in key posts, can tie up a war 
industry. 

This has happened—and it has met with 
public disapproval and dissension among the 
workers themselves. 

And let us admit that such shut-downs 
usually have been ended by pressure from the 
majority, who wanted to go on prceducing. 

All of this is not to say that labor always 
has been wholly right and employers equally 
wrong. 

Employers have wrestled manfully with 
many problems and have suffered many head- 
aches and often have been in the right; 
but they have suffered less criticism of late 
because they are pretty much under today’s 
broadening governmental thumb—and so are 
rather promptly squelched when they are 
wrong; yes, sometimes even when they are 
right. 

The point is, let’s not vent our bad feelings 
on each other. Let’s not play fast and loose 
with epithets. 

Let’s not hurl accusations of “treason” and 
“disloyalty” at one another. Fortunately for 
all of us, they very seldom are justified. 

If there is ill feeling, direct it at the enemy. 

Better still, work it off. 


a vast amount of 
this writer can 
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Military Highway to Camp Douglas, Wis. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. REID F. MURRAY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 11, 1942 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing resolution by the Wood County 
Board brings to our attention the neces- 
sity of a modern highway between Camp 
Douglas and Ashland. It is also of public 
interest that north-south roads from 
Lake Superior ports be provided for use 
in case any interruption of lake travel 
is encountered. Good north and south 
roads will also provide all-year trans- 
portation not possible by the water route. 

Resolution 7 
(Introduced by W. E. Bidwell) 


May 6, 1942. 
To the Honorable Board of Supervisors of 
Wood County, Wis., Gentlemen: 

Be it hereby resolved, That the Wood 
County Board of Supervisors go on record as 
favoring the construction of a military high- 
way by the United States Government from 
United States Highway No. 12 at Camp 
Douglas, through Juneau, Wood, and Mara- 
thon Counties, to connect with State Trunk 
Highway No. 13 at Spencer, thereby making a 
direct north and south highway between 
Camp Douglas and Ashland; and be it further 

Resolved, That the county clerk be and 
hereby is instructed to send copies of this 
resolution to Juneau County, Marathon 
County, both United States Senators, and to 
the Member of Congress from this district. 

Dated at Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., this 7th 
day of May 1942. 

J. A. SCHINDLER, 
County Clerk, Wood County, Wis. 





Statesmen’s Records 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 11, 1942 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the follow- 
ing article by George Rothwell Brown, 
from the Washington Times-Herald for 
May 9, 1942: 

STATESMEN’S RECORDS AND THE VOTERS 
(By George Rothwell Brown) 


Tuesday’s primaries in South Dakota have 
given the politicians the first true slant on 
how the American voter in the Middle West 
regards the Congressmen who opposed this 
country’s entrance into the war, before Pearl 
Harbor. 

The resuit has not been pleasing to the 
Democrats who have thought to kili off at 
the polls in November all those who could 
be smeared with the tarred stick of alleged 
isolationism. 

Representative Kart E. Munopr, of the First 
District, has been renominated on the basis 
as this is written of two-thirds of the total 
vote, by 48,000 to 9,000 for his Republican 
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opponent, Herbert S. Barnard, State contact 
officer of the American Legion, who based his 
campaign entirely on MunopT’s pre-war record 
as a noninterventionist. 

The issue was clear cut in Munop?T’s case. 
He is a Republican member of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee of the House, the only 
Republican member of that committee hail- 
ing from west of the Mississippi. 

He voted in committee against the lend- 
lease bill, and made five speeches in the 
House against that measure. He voted 
against it on its initial passage in the House. 

Mr. Munopt voted against repeal of the 
Neutrality Act both times that measure came 
before Congress. 

He voted against an appropriation of $5,- 
000,000 to improve harbor facilities at Guam— 
the so-called fake “fortification” of Guam. 

In short, Mr. MunpT opposed all the poli- 
cies of the Roosevelt administration which 
he believed to be calculated to involve this 
country in war. His record was well known 
in his State. 

The fight against him for renomination 
Was made exclusively on this issue. He was 
bitterly attacked by the entire New Deal 
press of South Dakota in front-page editorials. 
In spite of these attacks, Mr. MUNDT was en- 
dorsed by his constituents by a huge majority. 

Every Member of Congress who voted 
against the lend-lease program and the other 
measures which they believed would lead to 
war were immensely relieved on Mr. MuNpT’s 
sweeping victory, following as it did the 
recent renomination in Illinois of Senator 
WAYLAND Brooks, Republican, who also prior 
to Pearl Harbor was a noninterventionist. 
Likewise, Republican Representative STEPHEN 
A. Day, running at large in Illinois, and a 
noninterventionist, was renominated at the 
same time. 

It is true that Senator WimLLIAM J. BuLow, 
South Dakota Democrat, also a noninterven- 
tionist and opponent of the pre-war Roosevelt 
policies, was defeated for renomination by 
former Governor Tom Berry, ardent Roosevelt 
supporter. 

The New Deal is trying to make it appear 
that Senator BuLow was defeated on the issue 
of his opposition to American involvement in 
the war. This is not the case. 

The principal issue raised against Mr. Bu- 
LOw was that he worked for and voted for the 
unconscionable “grab’’ known as pensions for 
Congressmen. 

It was BuLow’s vote which reported that 
bill to the Senate from the Civil Service Com- 
mittee by a majority of 1. He voted for the 
bill in the Senate. 

When the vote came on the subsequent bill 
to repeal the grab, BuLow stood by his guns 
and voted against repeal. 

Incidentally, he would have been a bene- 
ficiary of that grab if it had remained the 
law, and notwithstanding his defeat in the 
primaries he could have gone on the pension 
list in January. 

Mr. BuLow’s defeat has sent cold shivers 
down the spines of everybody in Congress who 
is on record as favoring and supporting “pen- 
sions for Congressmen.” It is clear that the 
people resented that grab and are remember- 
ing it. 

Another factor which defeated BULOW was 
the fact that his opponent, Berry, is now the 
Democratic State chairman of South Dakota 
and controls the Democratic machine 

Mrs. Pat Crowlie, vice chairman of the State 
committee, also opposec him. 

Lewis Bicknell, unopposed candidate for the 
Democratic nomination for governor, also 
fought him. The whole works were against 
Butow and he had no chance against the 
machine. 

Are the American voters in November going 
to punish Members of the Senate and House 
who opposed our entrance into the war prior 
to the Jap surprise attack on December 7? 

The indications are that they will not. 
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On the basis of two-thirds of the South 
Dakota returns tabulated, the Republicans 
are shown to have cast twice as many votes 
as the Democrats. 

The indications are that the Republicans 
will make a clean sweep in that typical Mid- 
western State in November. 





Gen. William Eddie Brougher, an 


Illustrious Mississippian 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 7, 1942 


Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, Corregidor has fallen into the 
hands of the Japanese, as Bataan did 
several weeks ago. Our hearts go out to 
those thousands of brave men who must 
now endure the hardships, the punish- 
ments, the humiliation, and the brutali- 
ties incident to their imprisonment by 
the Japs—the most ruthless and brutal 
bunch of savages into whose hands a 
white soldier ever fell. 

We have heard of their cruelty to the 
helpless Chinese, their breaking of the 
feet of the Chinese soldiers with the 
butts of their guns in order to forever 
disable them from rendering military 
service. They may be as cruel or even 
more cruel to the white Americans who 
fall into their hands, owing to their racial 
hatred, their vindictiveness, and their 
inescapable feeling of their own in- 
feriority. 

But it is written in the book of fate 
that the tide of war will change, that 
Japan will be wiped from the face of the 
earth as a world power, and the scourge 
of Hitler and Mussolini will be driven 
from the Continent of Europe. 

One of the outstanding soldiers of this 
war who has fallen into the hands of 
the Japanese is a distinguished Missis- 
sippian, a lifelong friend of mine, Brig. 
Gen. William Eddie Brougher. When I 
first knew Eddie Brougher he was a coun- 
try boy, living in Monroe County, Miss.. 
in the district I now have the honor to 
represent. He was then a student at th: 
Wren Consolidated School. His mother 
was’ a widow; she was a sister of Hon 
Luther Manship, a former Lieutenant 
Governor of the State, and one of the out- 
standing platform lecturers of his day. 
When Eddie had completed his studies at 
Wren, or had gone as far as the limited 
facilities of the public school would per- 
mit, he entered the Agricultural and Me- 
chanical College, now Mississippi State 
College. He worked his way through that 
institution and graduated with a degree 
of Bachelor cf Arts in 1910. 

He accepted an appointment in the 
Regular Army as second lieutenant in 
1912, and rose to the rank of majo: 
during the World War. In 1935 he was 
promoted to the rank of lieutenant colo- 
nel, to that of colonel in 1940, to 
that of brigadier general on December 
18, 1941. 


} 
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General Brougher was in the thick of 
the fight from the time of the Japanese 
attack on December 7 until he and his 
brave companions were overcome and 
compelled to submit to superior numbers 
and resources. As I said, he is now a 
prisoner of the Japanese, and probably 
will be for some time to come. 

His record is an inspiration, not only 
to the people of Mississippi, but to the 
people of the entire Nation, which in- 
creases their determination to redouble 
their efforts and to carry on the fight 
until the last vestige of totalitarianism 
is driven from the face of the earth. 


Russian War Relief 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOSH LEE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 12, 1942 


Mr. LEE. Mr. President, I ask leave to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
Record an address by the very able jun- 
ior Senator from Montana [Mr. Mour- 
RAY], broadcast over the network of the 
Mutual Broadcasting System on April 14, 
1942. The adcress relates to Russian 
relief. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 


You who listen to this broadcast tonight, 
as well as millions of other Americans rest- 
ing securely in their homes, are indeed for- 
tunate. Other sections of the world, while we 
are temporarily shielded, are undergoing the 
bloody consequences of war in its most de- 
graded and form. Ruthless enemies 
of the freedoms we enjoy are seeking to de- 
stroy the right of free government and seize 
control of vital resources of the earth. 
They seek to enslave unoffending, peace-lov- 
ing nations have enjoyed democratic 
government for centuries. Desperate battles 
are this very night raging furiously across 
the The whole world is involved in 
this sanguinary struggle, and already millions 

human lives have been blotted out 

Our country, t in its outposts, has been 
treacherously attacked, and already thou- 
sands of American lives have been destroyed. 
Now we are joined with the 26 United Nations 
pledged to fight to the very end this ruthless 
tt to enslave the world. At this mo- 

ost crucial struggle of the war, 

y determine the fate of the 

ing fought out on the Russian 

desperate conflict men are 

le lines 2,000 miles in length— 
ominous battle of the ages. 
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“Russia can’t last 
the experts said on June 22 last when the 
tarted their invasion of the Soviet 

3ut courageous Russian forces have 

repulsed the Nazi invasion; they 
ducted a slashing offensive of their 
offensive which, if successfully 
ned until a western front is prepared, 
be the most important factor in 
and winning this war. 
ry of this conflict is finally 
courageous stand of the 
stitute its most vital chap- 
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broke the myth of German invincibility. It 
was the Russian Army that handed Hitler’s 
hordes their first decisive defeat. And now 
that valiant Russian Army threatens the 
ultimate defeat of the Nazi forces. Military 
experts concede that a strongly supported 
Russian Army can eventually break the back 
of the German onslaught and save the world 
from the Nazi peril. 

But Russian soldiers need help—lots of 
help—and it is up to free people everywhere 
to see that they get it. We have become so 
accustomed to hearing of continued Russian 
advances that we are inclined to believe 
their successes will continue indefinitely. 
But the Russians can’t fight without bullets, 
guns, tanks, and planes. Courage alone will 
not do. They can fight only with arms and 
the modern munitions of war. Our Govern- 
ment and the governments of all the United 
Nations have desperately tried to supply the 
Soviet Union with all the heavier machinery 
of war that possibly could be spared. They 
will continue to do so, but this is a cause in 
which all of us can play a hand. Helping 
the Russians should be the job of every one 
of us—and I intend to show just how you 
can help. 

Let us consider first just how important 
it is that we help keep the Russian Army 
fighting. Think for a moment what would 
happen if Russia should be conquered by the 
Nazis. The Axis Powers would then be in 
possession of all of continental Europe 
and part of Asia. They would have un- 
limited supplies of the vital materials neces- 
sary to continue indefinitely their military 
aggression. They would have an almost in- 
surmountable advantage in the further prog- 
ress of the war. It might even mean the 
enslavement of us all—the substitution of 
nazi-ism for the Christian faith, the extin- 
guishing of the last ray of hope which the 
Magna Charta and the American Declaration 
of Independence had given to the world. 

But rugged, fiercely fighting Russian sol- 
diers have held the line. Hitler’s hordes 
have been fought to a standstill. They are 
still floundering on the bloody plains of 
Russia. If the United Nations are now 
alert, and can start an offensive on the west- 
ern front, the vaunted spring offensive of 
the Nazis may never start. Meanwhile, 
Strong Russian forces, with the undaunted 
courage of free men, continue to attack and 
harrass the German armies. As a result of 
the success of the Russian arms, the danger 
of an all-out invasion of England this year 
has been greatly diminished. Most impor- 
tant of all, the Russian armies have bought 
time for us—time, our most important ally; 
time for our great productive capacities to 
get under way; time for our manpower to be 
trained; time for the United Nations to 
gather their forces and strike in that great 
offensive now in preparation, and which may 
come sooner than Hitler thinks. 

Remember always, Russia is fighting our 
fight—helping the whole world to resist Nazi 
slavery. Every Russian triumph on the bat- 
tlefield of Europe is a step forward to victory. 

Russia’s scorched earth is now calling to 
America’s green fields for help. The history 
of this war to date tells a recurring story: 
Too little and too late. Too often the chance 
has been missed to help our allies who, with 
&@ little aid, could have weakened the Ger- 
man menace. Here, now, is our outstanding 
and perhaps last opportunity to help the 
people who are at this moment beating our 
enemy. 

You can be assured that your Government 
is not missing this opportunity, but this is 
one cause where we all can serve—where 
you, and each of you, personally, can help. 
You can each have a hand in licking Sitler. 

You can help, first, by doing everything 
your own Government asks you to do— 
working harder, saving properly, and buying 
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War Bonds—because every time you help the 
United States you automatically help every 
one of the United Nations in their common 
cause. And you can also specifically help 
the cause by contributing generously to the 
Russian war relief, in whose behalf I am 
speaking this evening. You can help by 
making financial contributions to buy im- 
portant and essential supplies needed to 
maintain the Russian soldiers and the Rus- 
sian people in their heroic fight against Hitler. 

The Russian people, united and fearless, 
have rallied to the threat of the German 
invasion. They are giving their lives and the 
lives of their sons to defeat the treacherous 
enemies of freedom. All they ask from us is 
much-needed support in supplies and ma- 
terials. 

This is not a question of political thinking 
We are not concerned with the political 
ideologies of the people of Russia. We are 
not expressing agreement with anything but 
the clear right of the Russians to fight for 
their homes and protect their freedom and 
their way of life. Looking at it in the most 
selfish of lights, by helping the Russians we 
are preserving our own freedom and saving 
our own lives. 

Nineteen hundred and forty-two will be 
the most vital period of the war. Certainly 
the length of this war will be fixed by the 
events of this year. Perhaps the eventual 
victor will be named before the end of 1942. 
So time is short and the cause is urgent. 
Hitler won’t wait. Springtime has already 
come to Russia—that dreaded, terrible 
springtime when Hitler’s hordes will again 
strike with all their might and fury to win or 
lose forever. Already the great battle on 
Europe’s eastern front is moving into its 
preliminary stages. If the Russian armies 
can keep the Nazis from the rich oil fields 
of the Caucasus; if they can even Keep the 
powerful German forces embroiled on the 
battlefields without a decisive victory; if they 
can force Hitler to keep his air forces con- 
centrated on that fateful eastern front, the 
United Nations can then carry out success- 
fully the program they are planning. 

You—every one of us—must keep Russia 
fighting. It is up to you—to the people of 
this country—to see that the flow of certain 
essential supplies will continue. You can 
help by sending medicine, bandages, anes- 
thetics, and other essential civilian wartime 
needs. All these things are now being 
shipped regularly, but Russia needs them in 
ever-increasing quantities, and we must not 
fail. 

But, my friends, please don’t imagine that 
Russia would stop fighting even if we should, 
for any reason, be unable to continue our 
aid. Iam sure we will continue that aid and 
make it stronger, if possible. But Russia, in 
any event, will continue her gallant fight 
until Hitler is wiped from the face of the 
earth. Let me put this straight: The fear- 
less, liberty-loving people of Russia will never 
stop fighting until Hitlerism and all that it 
stands for is nothing but a bitter memory. 

We in this country can help shorten this 
terrible destruction of human life and speed 
victory with aid—aid so unlimited and so 
powerful that it will overwhelm the Nazis at 
their weakest spot. Such generous aid will 
stir the hearts of the Russian people. It will 
bind our countries together in the great cause 
of human freedom. With proper military, 
medical, and civilian supplies, Russia can and 
will defeat the Nazi armies; and one day will 
march triumphantly into Berlin, ending for- 
ever the Nazi menace. 

Let America’s answer be one that will thrill 
the hearts and souls of the Russian people. 
Let us prove that we in America can re- 
spond to the call of freedom anywhere on 
earth; that we can join ranks with every race 
and every clime that fights for human liberty 
and justice. 








Price Control and Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. PRENTISS M. BROWN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 12, 1942 


Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by me over the National Forum 
Radio on last evening. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


I welcome this opportunity provided by 
the Evening Star and the blue network 
through this, the National Radio Forum, to 
discuss the general subject of price control 
and inflation from a legislative standpoint. 

The Senate received the price-control bill 
from the House of Representatives late in 
November of 1941. The leaders of the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee and the majority 
leader, Senator BARKLEY, asked me to handle 
the bill. We arranged for hearings to start 
on December 8, 1941, and reported this com- 
plicated bill before the end of the month. 
It was passed in the Senate on January 10, 
1942, and after the adoption of the conference 
report, was signed by the President on Jan- 
uary 30, 1942. Despite some criticism, this 
was a very short time in which to dispose 
of one of the greatest economic measures ever 
brought before the American Congress. 

While the price-control bill contains within 
itself ample power of enforcement, it will 
best be enforced by public opinion; and when 
the public fully understands it, I am satis- 
fied that enforcement will not be difficult. To 
contribute to a fuller public comprehension 
of the reasons why we must have price con- 
trol and of the bill itself, is my main pur- 
pose in speaking to you tonight. I was 
among those who wanted and battled for a 
somewhat stronger bill than we have. I ac- 
cepted with some reluctance certain of the 
bill’s restrictions. Others were forced upon 
me against my judgment and my will. How- 
ever, I think the bill is as strong a bill as 
could have been or can be obtained. While 
I am among those who would make the fight 
for certain strengthening changes, it is my 
frank and considered judgment that it is 
best to use the bill as is rather than to at- 
tempt to further amend it. People speak of 
the Canadian price-control bill and ask that 
we adopt their bill. They forget that Canada 
does not have a population as great as our 
own State of New York, and that controls 
which can be exercised in a smaller country 
are much more difficult in a country the size 
of ours. 

The two principal objections to the present 
price-control bill are that a ceiling upon 
wages is not definitely fixed, and that 110 
percent of parity allowed for farm prices is 
too high. There is, in my deliberate judg- 
ment, ample administrative power granted by 
the bill to control both of these elements. 
Substantially the same control of wages as is 
given over prices is contained in the bill. 
The power to deal in commodities for the pur- 
poses of affecting production which is like- 
wise the power to affect prices, in my judg- 
ment, gives the Government substantial con- 
trol over commodities, which will bring an 
average of parity to farmers and hold costs 
to consumers to that fair and equitable basis, 
as established by Congress. 

Contrary to a very widely held impres- 
Sion, the price control bill fixes no ceiling or 





top limitations upon prices. The bill grants 
the Price Administrator the power to estab- 
lish maximum prices or ceilings and directs 
him to give due consideration to prices pre- 
vailing between October 1 and 15 of 1941, 
but does not hold him to that level. The 
present general order which is the over-all 
price order permits a price maximum above 
the October 1-15 level. Likewise as to wages. 
Section 1 of the bill directs the War Labor 
Board and all other departments of the Gov- 
ernment having to do with wages to stabilize 
fair and equitable wages. Any fair construc- 
tion of this power as to time would, of course, 
be that they should be stabilized in relation 
to prices. Neither as to prices nor wages is 
the administrative agency given a definite 
ceiling or floor, but both are directed to fix 
and stabilize prices and wages on a fair and 
equitable basis. Personally, I do not know of 
any better method of handling the matter. 
No informed witness, editor, or commentator 
upon the subject asks for a ceiling on prices 
or wages by law. There must be flexibility. 
Definite standards are laid down in the bill. 

With respect to the higher limitation on 
farm prices at 110 percent, the arguments 
made by those who urged 110 percent parity 
were many and varied; some sound in my 
judgment and some unsound. The most ap- 
pealing was that limitation of 100 percent of 
parity which the Administration and the 
Congress have set as a definite standard for 
farm prices would not be reached on the 
average throughout the year if the highest 
price to which a farm product could go was 
parity; but that the average, would be below 
parity, if the highest price fixed was parity. 
An unbiased view (and I think I was un- 
biased) must recognize that there is some 
justification for this argument. I, with con- 
siderable reluctance, having in mind the ne- 
cessity for the legislation, accepted this prin- 
ciple. Perhaps it is too liberal, but it is my 
judgment that properly administered another 
power possessed by the Government can hold 
prices substantially at parity average, which 
is what the farmer asks. 


This is the power of the Government to 
affect prices by the use of its presently held 
stocks of various commodities, principally 
cotton, wheat, and corn, and its power to buy 
or sell further stocks of these and other 
commodities. A bitter battle throughout the 
entire consideration of the bill resulted in 
the retention of these powers. These pow- 
ers now rest in the Government and are being 
used. It is my judgment and my hope that 
these powers should not and will not be 
changed. I refer to the power to stabilize 
wages and the power to affect farm prices 
by Government action. There is no ques- 
tion but that these actions should be in 
line with the general purposes of the bill 
with respect to wages, farm prices, and con- 
sumer interest; that is, a general stabiliza- 
tion of wages, giving due regard to extraordi- 
nary and unfair existing conditions and the 
other general objective of parity for the 
farmer, and fairness to consumers. It is, 
therefore, my judgment that the bill, while 
far from perfect, while not in accord entirely 
with my own views, will do the job and 
grants ample powers to prevent inflation and 
after-war collapse of prices such as occurred 
in the first World War. 

In this connection I give a few over-all 
figures. The first World War started in Au- 
gust of 1914. Prices generally in the United 
States rose from a level of 100 percent at 
that time to 210 percent, or something above 
twice their general level at the start in 1914 
up to the time of the decline and collapse 
after the war. It is my belief that reason- 
able exercise by the administrative agencies 
of the Government of the powers granted 
them by the price-control bill and by the war- 
powers bills, taxation, rationing, and savings 
can keep prices at a general level below 135 
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percent of their general level in August of 
1939, when the second World War started. 
Many experts in the Government advise me 
that my estimate is too high. I prefer to 
be safe. I do not mean that prices may not 
go higher. It may be necessary for the pur- 
pose of encouraging production and because 
of other necessary adjustments that they go 
higher, but I say that the bill gives the ad- 
ministrative agencies the power to hold prices 
below the limit I have stated and believing 
as I do in the ability of Mr. Henderson and 
his staff and the other agencies to do so, I 
think prices will be held below that level 
If we do so, a collapse like that of the last 
post-war period will not occur. 

I may call attention to the fact that the 
full power of the act is not exercised at the 
present time. We have exceeded the October 
1-15 price level and have adopted a March 
level as the basis for the present outstanding 
order. I approve of Mr. Henderson’s action 
in this respect, but I call attention to the 
fact that generally speaking and without 
reference to particular items prices are now 
higher than they need be insofar as the 
powers contained in the bill are concerned. 
So let those critics who contend that the bill 





is not as strong as it should be recognize 
the fact that the bill itself is stronger than 
the order effective this month on prices gen- 
erally. 


Combined with the power to control prices, 
as the President in his message of 2 weeks 
ago to the Congress and to the people pointed 
out, there must be additional action, volun- 
tary in the main. Most economists feel that 
through the tremendous increase in the na- 
tional income due to wider employment of 
men, capital, machinery—in short, of our 
productive power—there will be an unprece- 
dented increase in the purchasing power of 


the people. The mere statement of this fact 
is sufficient. We will have a national income 
considerably above $100,000,000,000. This 


tremendous purchasing power is a menace to 
the price structure. Therefore, a menace to 
the wage levels because if prices go up, wages 
must go up; and if wages go up, the national 
income goes up and the vicious spiral of 
which you hear so much is in operation. I 
have always visioned it as a sort of an eco- 
nomic teeter-totter in which, as prices rise, 
real wages go down, followed by a push in 
wages which brings what might be called 
real prices, or the net return to producers 
because of higher wages and costs, down. 
The result is that the fulcrum or base is 
jacked up each time and every subsequent 
up-and-down movement is on a higher and 
higher and higher level. It may be a crude 
illustration. To my mind, at least, it illus- 
trates what happens. Prices go up and cause 
a pressure for higher wages. Higher wages 
cause a great pressure for higher prices and 
upward the general level goes. Therefot 
it is necessary to do something to diminish 
the pressure of the increasing purchasing 
power. This is where the program which the 
President announced fits in. 

We need taxes first to pay our war and 
Government expenses, and, of course, there 
is really no limit upon our needs in that 
respect now. We are engaged in all-out war 
spending. It follows then that the utmost 
we can take to pay for our tremendous mate- 
rial expenditures, the better it is for our 
national economy. Of course, we are all 
sible of the tremendous losses of mate! 
iron, steel, copper, metals—going down in 
ships and being expended in the form of am- 
munition, lost equipment, etc., and all of the 
other world-wide economic losses which I can 
not here detail. The justificati 
is our cause in this war, but 
tremendous. 











We must not be aiverted from the princi- 
pal thesis of the argument. We must di- 
minish the pressure of purchasing 
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k there are limits, however, 

ognized by those in charge 

gram. Taxes should not be so 

ple are unable to meet their 

her corporate or individual. 

or must they be so heavy that they do not 

ake care of depletion, depreciation, and the 

Nor should they be so heavy as to 

stifle the profit motive which, after all, is 

one of tl rs in causing people to 

exert themsel' to the utmost. Many pro- 

posals I heard are in my judgment, 

too far reaching. I think we should have 

greater use of the principle of making the 

of the expenditure pay for it. I 

am frank to say that I think a larger part 

of the tremendous expenditures that we are 

making now should be postponed for pay- 

ment by future generations. This may 

l ? and unwise; but I think 

ample justification for it. Undoubt- 

the fight we are making is in part a 

r future generations; and while I 

to pay every dollar of it that we reason- 

w, I do not hesitate to ask my 

1d my children’s children to as- 

part of this obligation. Any genera- 

realizes that future generations 

than are they. It has been so 

the history of civilization. 

meeting these obligations that we 

> will be devised. Wiser men 

rill sit in our Congresses and 

abler administrators than 

i I rs of today standing upon 

> foundatior ve have built will find new 

id fairer means of meeting the costs of this 
werld catastrophe 

Therefore, I favor a larger use of the prin- 

pl f voluntary and, if necessary, compul- 

than is now contemplated by the 

n. Like the Secretary of the 

want to use the voluntary sys- 

imit, but it is my frank judg- 

will not be enough. Just how 
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pressions by various governmental officials 
relative to rationing have been unfortunate. 
A policy should be determined and announced 
without numerous expressicns by various Gov- 
ernment Officials as to their opinions, which 
are often distorted, commonly misunderstood, 
often contradictory, and are most disquieting 
and damaging to public morale. I trust that 
Government officials will be required to make 
the same sacrifices with respect to the use of 
cars, gasoline, and similar necessities that are 
required of the general public. I think the 
recent statement, if true, exempting Govern- 
ment-owned cars used by Government offi- 
cials in going to and from work from the 
gasoline-rationing plan while probably neces- 
sary in some instances has a most unfortunate 
effect. There should be no privileged char- 
acters in this effort; or, putting it the way 
the President expressed it the other night, 
Government officials should have the same 
privilege of sacrifice that the rest of us have. 

These sacrifices on the part of all of us are 
necessary. They are a part of our contribu- 
tion to the war effort, to unity, and to Vic- 
tory. A few weeks ago in late January and 
February there was much to indicate that the 
absolutely essential spirit of unity and con- 
fidence in ultimate victory was lacking. I 
could not understand some of the critical 
speeches made in Congress, over the air, and 
sditorial opinion and other adverse comment. 
Legitimate and helpful constructive criti- 
cism was and is highly necessary. The Tru- 
man committee has done a splendid job in 
this respect. But much of the criticism was, 
and a little still is, destructive to public 
morale. The defeat at Bull Run in 1861 had 
the right effect. It unified the northern 
people. It opened their eyes to the serious- 
ness of the war, and it gave birth to the spirit 
which finally won the war. That should be 
the effect of defeat 

The criticism of the Commander in Chief, 
the cocktail room ‘gossip, and the snarls at 
our Allies ail tended to break down public 
confidence. Never for one moment have I 
doubted our final victory. Never for one 
moment has our great President indicated 
any belief but final and complete victory. 
He has pointed out that the way is hard; 
that extreme will be the cost; but that we 
ultimately and finally win, he has con- 

ly maintained 
uring those days when all news was bad 
news, when our enemies seemed almost ram- 
pant in victory; when the the ps 
and the admirals in the Senate and in tne 
House and commentator military experts 
were condemning our war effort, particularly 
our leader, I turned to the ultimate source of 
all 1 the Fed- 


udo generals 


gal and governmental wer in 
Government, the 
State 
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nize him as the Commander in Chief of the 
Army and the Navy. 

That criticism has gone, in my judgment, 
too far in its relationship to our great ally 
across the Atlantic Ocean. I hear more in 
the cloak rooms and over the luncheon table 
more criticism of that magnificient English- 
man who heads the English-speaking world 
in Europe and half of North America and 
over much of Asia and the islands of the 
sea, Winston Churchill, than is either justi- 
fied or helpful. 

I say to you, that the criticism of him and 
of the English effort disturbs me and dis- 
turbs me deeply. 

Do these critics forget June of 1940 when 
proud France fell, when Holland and Bel- 
gium, the Poles, and almost every other 
nation upon the European continent had 
been defeated and ground into the dust? 
Do they forget that only England and Eng- 
land alone stood against domination of the 
entire eastern world by the Nazis? Do they 
forget the brave boys, who, with inferior 
equipment, outnumbered in planes, fought 
the battle of England, which finally stopped 
the Nazi hordes and prevented their taking 
the strongest fortress that today exists in 
the defense of democracy? Do they realize 
that from that June day in 1940 until Hitler 
with supreme confidence made his attack 
upon Russia, England alone bore the battle? 

Likewise with respect to the brave Russians, 
who have made the greatest sacrifice not only 
in men but in materials. They have as- 
tounded the world by their courage, their 
capacity, and their power. Again in the near 
future they will meet the supreme test— 
the last mighty effort of a powerful foe. Let 
us give them not only the materials and 
every ounce of war effort we can contribute 
with our growing power in the air, but let us 
also give them the full confidence and the 
complete friendship that their brave stand 
deserves. 

The wars of the twentieth century are all- 
out wars. The time is past when a mer- 
cenary army or even the mobilized youth of 
a nation could fight and win wars. Now 
every man and woman must lay aside all ob- 
jectives of personal or family necessities. 
They must forget profit. They must forget 
higher personal compensation. They must 
accept leadership. They must follow that 
leadership much as does the tramping soldier 
in the Army. We must make every necessary 
sacrifice. If we do—and I know we will— 
there is no doubt that we ourselves will de- 
serve, and our children and our children’s 
children will enjoy, an ultimate peace. Out 
of the chaos and sacrifice of this greatest 
of all world wars will come a new freedom to 
the teeming millions of the Far East, to the 
stricken peoples of Europe, and to ourselves 
there will come the satisfaction of a task well 
done and a better life for our own people. 


The Fall of Corregidor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. BURTON K. WHEELER 


OF MONTANA 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 12, 1942 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that an _ editorial 
from the Montana Standard, one of the 
leading Democratic papers in Montana, 
entitled “Their End, Without Help, Was 
Not the Will of the American People!” 
relating to the fall of Corregidor, be 
printed in the Appendix of the Rscorp. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THEIR END, WITHOUT HELP, WAS NOT THE WILL 
OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 


Corregidor, that great island 
Manila Bay, is gone. 

The Philippines are lost. 

The tragic tale of Bataan is repeated. 

Fifty thousand fighting men, the flower of 
the United States Army, the bravest of the 
brave, “have been written off.” 

Our Government had nothing 
only praise. 

For 5 months they fought ceaselessly, in- 
domitably, with courage and will beyond 
compare in the annals of fighting men, There 
could be but on answer when it became ap- 
parent that the Government had no plan to 
help them. 

The American people are beginning to gag 
on the futile words of praise, the meaningless 
promises that come from Washington. They 
beg for action in our own war. 

From the first day of war our Government 
abandoned the 17,000,000 Filipinos in the 
islands and our own Americans there, among 
them the 50,000 fighting men. 

This is a day of anguish for America. 
is a day of sorrow and of bleeding hearts. 

To many Americans it is a day of shame. 
Those Americans who feel shame today can- 
not understand why our Government and its 
military strategists have developed and exe- 
cuted no plan for succor and assistance to 
the forces which were sent to hold and defend 
our American outposts. 

Our military supplies and our military men 
have encircled the globe with help for other 
nations. But we had no help for ourselves 
or our own. 

Our airplanes are fighting the battles of 
the Libyan desert. Our great bomber planes 
are being flown 10,000 miles across oceans 
and continents to reach the shores of India 
whose people ask no protection. Our air- 
planes are in Burma, have been in Java, are 
on the Russian front. Great flocks of them 
are in distant Australia, 

But there was not a single airplane com- 
mand to drive the Japanese from our own 
frontiers in the Philippines, where 60,000 
men were fighting the most desperate fight 
ever recorded in the annals of modern mili- 
tary history. 

We are able 
except our own. 

Those Americans at Bataan and Corregidor 
ind their Filipino comrades deserved a bet- 
er fate than that which Washington 
quired them to accept. 

ay by day for 5 terrible months tho 
men have been bleeding and dying for 
America. 

Day by day they hoped, with the faith of 
Americans in each other, that help would 
come. 

But help never came. Help never was sent 
Came only words of praise for men who ws 
their lives helplessly, 
because we had no plan to bring them help, 
to make victory possible 

Our men at Bataan and our men on Cor- 
regidor were trapped from the first day ¢ 
urely, as helplessly, as if they had gone to 


bastion of 


for them, 


It 


to help the whole world— 


t re- 


sacrificing needlessly, 


the bottom of the sea in a disabled sub- 
marine 
They made their fight—what a magnificent 


what a worthy fight it was 
But it was a fight without purpose, because 
no support was forthcoming 
They fought to the end. 
surrenael 


And then it ws 


Our Government had surrendered them 
long since 

We learn from our rad commentat 
that our Government “had written them off” 
months ago 

If that is true, these 50,000 fought on only 
to make a show of American valor and 


comrades died only to demonstrate the cour- 
age of the American fighting man. 

So far as the Nation goes, Washington could 
have had a million volunteers who would 
have staked their lives on the chance of suc- 
coring their brave fellow countrymen. 

And how little, how very little of supplies, 
airplane support, and reinforcements it 
would have required to give them victory 
insteaa of annihilation and defeat. 

Good-bye, brave men of Corregidor 

Your end, like that of the men of Bataan 
was not the will of the American people. 





Home Front: Texas Style 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. W. LEE O’DANIEL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 12, 1942 


Mr. O’DANIEL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very mod- 
est little statement written by Erskine 
Caldwell, and published in the magazine 
of the Washington Sunday Star of last 
Sunday, entitled “Home Front: Texas 
Style.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Home Front, Texas STYLE—THE LONE STAR 
Strate Is ALL-Ovut ror Vicrory—lItT’s LEARN- 
ING, WORKING, BUILDING, AND GOING AFTER 
THE Axis As Ir ONCE WENT AFTER CATTLE 
RUSTLERS 

(By Erskine 


Texans have always done big things in a 
big way. They have raised more cattle than 
anybody else, they have pumped more oil out 
of the ground than any other people on 
earth, and they grow more cotton than all 
the other States west of the Mississippi River 
combined. Right now they are in the act of 
training more aircraft pilots than any other 
nation at war has ever boasted In 
to that, if Texas’ present rate of aircraft pro- 
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duction continues to increase in the future 
as it has during the past year, it will not be 
long before three out of every five pl 
produced in America will be Texas-built. 
Three of America’s largest plane plants, lo- 
cated in the Dallas area, are right now build- 
it $400,000,000 worth of bombers, trainer 
and fighters. 

Texas is a large slice of the United State 
Almost every essential for modern war i - 
duced in the Lone Star State, and some of 
the essentials that America lacks at present 
will soon be turned out there in surpt 
quantitie Bunker oil for a large portior f 
M ica’s naval and merchant fleet co 
i 1 Texa does industrial fue } 

ation g ine, and lubricants for 1 - 
nized land for But that i I 
ning. Sulfur and other chemi 
for clothing and gunpowder, pu!p for pay 

pla America could mn et ng 
without the large quantities of t e mate- 
rials that Texas produ 

Texas’ latest and most import t contribu- 

to America’s Ww effort li b pl 

from its oil fields the components for syn- 
thetic rubber Before the war is over, we 

ay well be pleasurably surprised to find 
that Texas is putting tires ft \ the 
of our automobiles and truck T will not 
happen overnight, because it takes time t 
produce nthetic rubber, d armed 
I e first call 


Plants and factories for processing all these 
Texas products are running around the clock 
these days. All night long the bright! 
lighted windows twinkle over the plains, anc 
whenever you come to a region where 1 
single light can be seen, the chances a! 
somewhere in the distan: bombers and 
fighter planes, pursuit and observation shij 
are being assembled in a blacked-out fac y 

Dallas, already one of the largest p 
manufacturing cities in the Nation, will s« 
be producing motors for tank assemblies 
quantities larger than anyone dreamed of 
2 years ago 

The peopie of Texas have entered t! i 
with the same whole-hog spirit their father 
and grandfathers displayed when they w 
in for ranching and oil booming. In la: 
cities, small towns, and country haml 
talk is war, war, war. Not the kind of hal 
hearted enthusiasm that is to be found it 
some of the other regions of America c 
not the fear that is sometim« expressec 
elsewhere; what Texans talk about is dow 
to-earth production of war materials and the 
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At high noon, under a blazing spring sur 


a subchaser was launched in a shipbuildir 
yard on the Gulf coast ts wake beat ag 
the piling along the shore, where a numb 
of other war-craft keels were in varying st 
of completion. A year ago half-a-milli 
dollar pleasure yachts for the v 
being launched from the ways, but all t 
was long ago and far 
Submarine chasers, mine 


a 


oil-r 


away 


sweeper: 


and t 


ich wet 


argument 3 UE out 


pedo boats are the kind of craft Texans want 
howadays, and if you were thoughtle 
enough to ask a Gulf coast shipbuilde: 
lay a keel for a cabin cruisez you w uld 


lucky if you did not get knocked flat 
back for the attempt 

A lean-faced, bronze-skinned Texan, 1 
ing plates on one of 


the incompleted 





chasers, stopped work long enough to wat 
the newly launched craft slide to its out 
ting basin. The ear-splitting chatter af h 
riveting hammer had barely died out befor 
he was back at work again anchoring 
plates for the welders. Nothing da | 
said, but talk was unnecessary Tr} M 
action—Texas style. 
Later in the afternoon when h 
over I caught up with the riveter as he 
down the street from the y i on h 
his car in a parking lot. He v 
fellow, about 27 nd, like most T« 
and leathery 
va funny t t € ut 
mine sweepers you are building | 
“I never expected to see that kind 
work in Texa Most people think T 
a ereat ope nm space WIth ¢ 1¢ 
lot of oil-well derrick the | 
His eys rinkled wit! bu 
me? I er his f € 
H opped and looked me ¢ y 
j fast, b l id shar} 
re an hat iI I 
\ re ft card and i i 
I wi ble t 
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learn 
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around it 
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work in defense plants 
they can undergo 
near Dallas em- 
and is training 


Women are going to 
and factories as fast as 
training. One plane plant 
ploys 500 women at present 
several hundred more to build planes. The 
new defense plants depend upon women to 
supply most of the needed labor, and already 
bombers and fighter planes have been com- 
pleted almost exclusively by women. There 
are few women bus drivers in Texas yet, but 
girls are taking over the operation of elevators 
in hotels and office buildings as fast as they 
can be trained. All up and down the Gulf 
coast there is rush by men and boys to get 
out of nonessential jobs and into defense 
plants and the armed forces 

In one Texas city I listened to the pathetic 
story of a wholesale grocer who complained 
that his salesmen were leaving him for war 
work faster than he could replace them. 

SAD TALE 

“My salesmen have got the notion that 
it’s beneath their dignity these days to call 
on the trade,” he said, his face long and 
sad looking. “They tell me they want to 
get into a plane plant or the Air Corps 
Only two days ago my best salesman left 
me join the Air Corps, and he’s over 
there right now no more than a mile away 
at that bombing school. I’m as patriotic 
as the next one to come along, but I still 
haven’t got used to having women call on 
the trade for me. Down here in Texas a 
lot of us believe a woman ought to 
stay in bed in the morning and do what 
work there is to be done in the kitchen. 
But I guess things are changing. I'll get 
used to it in time, although I wish to good- 
ness it had come more gradual.” 

Spring comes early in Texas, and the grass 
turns green in March. At night the oil-field 
flares light up the countryside until it looks 
like a restless world that never sleeps. And 
during the day bombing-school students fill 
the sky with their training planes 

It restless, wide-awake country along 
the Texas Gulf, up the Rio Grande Valley, 
across the Panhandle and through the mid- 
land ranches and oil fields to east Texas, 
and the people of America can take com- 
fort in the fact that all part of the 
United States 
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Air-Mail Pick-Up Service Demonstrates 
Faith of Those Who Pioneered the 
Plan; Third Anniversary Shows Great 
Increase in Its Use 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


EON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


IN THE R 


HOUSE OF 


Tuesday, May 


Mr. RANDOLPH. M1: 
day is the third annive1 
the most important developments in the 
history commercial air transporta- 
tion in this country. I as May 12, 1939, 
that the air-mail pick-up service was 
inaugurated. Congress authorized the 
service to determine the practicability 
of extending benefits to communities off 
the beaten path of the regular air lines, 
through this novel system by which mail 
and cargo are collected and delivered by 
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SSIONAL RECORD 


PROGRAM STARTS IN WEST VIRGINIA 


It is appropriate that I call attention tx 
this anniversary, first, because the re- 
markable record which has been made ir 
the 3 years completely vindicates th. 
judgment of Members of this House who 
supported the legislation that brought 
about its establishment; and, second, be- 
cause experimental work in the develop- 
ment of the unique system was carried on 
in my State, and like our great Rura! 
Free Delivery System, of which the ail 
mail pick-up service is the modern pro- 
totype, the program was inaugurated ove1 
a route which lay for the most part in 
West Virginia. 

In the beginning the air pick-up serv- 
ice was operated over two experimenta! 
routes, one extending between Pittsburgh 
and Philadelphia via 28 intermediat: 
points, and the other between Pittsburgh 
and Huntington, W. Va., via 28 interme- 
diate points in southwestern Pennsy]- 
vania, West Virginia, and southeastern 
Ohio. These routes cover 945 miles. 

This territory was selected by the Post 
Office Department for the experiment bs 
cause of the early developmental work 
that had been done there and because thi 
difficult flying conditions, both from th: 
standpoint of weather and terrain, that 
are encountered in this region afforded 
an opportunity to test the new system 
under the most exacting circumstances 
The experimental service lasted a yea 
Reporting to Congress on the results, a 
required by law, the Postmaster General 
stated the record of the service for a new 
type of operation “is perhaps without 
precedent when all conditions are con- 
sidered.” 

SIX STATES ARE SERVED 

The Civil Aeronautics Board subse- 
quently placed the air pick-up service 01 
a permanent basis by granting All Amer- 
ican Aviation, Inc., the company whic! 
had successfully operated the experi- 
mental routes, a certificate of public con- 
venience and necessity for five lines 
These radiate from Pittsburgh to Phila 
delphia, and Williamsport, Pa., James 
town, N. Y., and Huntington, W. Va 
covering 112 communities in West Vir- 
ginia, Pennsylvania, New York, Dela- 
ware, Ohio, and Kentucky. They serve 
65 communities in Pennsylvania, 33 in 
Vest Virginia, 9 in Ohio, 2 in Delawar« 
2 in Kentucky, and 1 in New York. 

The number of towns is about one-half 
that are served by all the trunk air lin 
together. The system has _ provided 
Pennsylvania and West Virginia with th: 
most comprehensive air transportation 
facilities of any States in the country 
The routes cover 1,386 miles. Service i 
provided on two daily schedules. 

n the 3 years that the service has been 
in operation, pick-up planes have flow: 
1,712,105 revenue-miles, made 92,934 
pick-ups and _ deliveries, transported 
375,762 pounds of air mail, 49,921 pounds 
of air expre and completed approxi- 
nately 94 percent of schedules without 
serious damage to either equipment o1 
cargo. 

In April the traffic over the five routes 
reached its highest peak, the air mail 
transported totaling 23,785 pounds and 
air express 8,432 pounds. The air-mail 








volume represented an increase of 62 
percent over April 1941. 
PHENOMENAL INCREASE 


In the 33 communities in West Vir- 
ginia which are on air pick-up routes, 
the increase in the amount of air-mail 
dispatched in the past year has been 
almost phenomenal. In April 1941 these 
communities dispatched a total of 39,404 
pieces of air mail. The dispatch from 
these same communities in April totaled 
116,675 pieces, an increase of 196 per- 
cent. 

The increase in the dispatch from the 
other communities on the air pick-up 
lines over a similar period has been 
equally impressive. I have appended to 
my remarks a table showing the increase 
taking place at each point on the routes. 

In the discussions in committee hear- 
ings and on the House floor which rre- 
ceded the passage of the legislation au- 
thorizing the establishment of the sys- 
tem, the question was raised as to 
whether the service could generate suffi- 
cient postal revenues to justify its exist- 
ence and that the cost of the operation 
might be prohibitive. The volume of 
traffic that is moving over air pick-up 
lines today has completely removed con- 
cern over this point. 

Insofar as the cost to the Government 
is concerned, these lines are at a “break 
even” point, if indeed they are not show- 
ing a profit to the Post Office Depart- 
ment. There is no other air line in the 
country that has reached this point in 
so short a period. 

If we had a Nation-wide system of 
air pick-up lines, I am convinced from 
the results of All American’s operation 
that they would become self-sustaining 
within a relatively short time. 

The population of the communities 
now being served by the system varies 
between 588, which is that of Glenville, 
W. Va., the smallest, to 112,504, which is 
the population of Wilmington, Del., the 
largest city on the routes. This does 
not include the terminal points of Pitts- 
burgh and Philadelphia. 

The tremendous increase in air mail 
patronage that has taken place in these 
communities since the air pick-up serv- 
ice as started is visible proof that our 
people appreciate the advantages of air 
transportation. They will support it 
when they are afforded direct service, 
which assures them that their mail and 
cargo moves by air all the way and is not 
subject to surface haul which only too 
often delays the value of air transporta- 


tion, 


NOTED 


This gap between the trunk-line cities 
and the off-lying towns to and from 


which air mail and air express must move 
on the ground is one of the great weak- 
nesses of our air transportation system. 
To the communities on the air pick-up 
routes, this gap has been largely bridged. 
The belief is generally shared that in 
a post-war period there will be a great 
exfansion of air transportation facilities 
throughout the United States and the 
world. Unquestionably the air pick-up 
will have an important part in this ex- 
pansion. No airports are required for 
this operation, bringing this air service 
within reach of the smallest hamlet. 
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TWENTY-SIX STATES ASK SERVICE 

At present there are pending before the 
Civil Aeronautics Board applications to 
establish similar pick-up routes in 26 
additional States which would serve 
1400 communities without air serv- 
ice and add about 25,000 route miles to 
the existing airline system. These plans 
forecast the expansion that is coming in 
this type of service. In my opinion, it will 
be much greater. 

I also believe that once the war is over, 
air pick-up lines will be established all 
over the world. 

Present air pick-up lines serve an area 
in which many of our large war indus- 

ries are located. By giving these in- 
dustries overnight air service to practi- 
cally every point in the country, and by 
delivering to them mail and cargo on the 
same day it arrives at the trunk line 
terminals, the air pick-up service is mak- 
ing en important contribution to the war 
effort when speed in transportation and 
communication is often a matter of 
desperate urgency. It is regretted that 
this service has not been extended more 
rapidly. There are many other areas in 
the country in which the air pick-up 
service, if it were now operating, could 
be of very great assistance to the war 
effort the same as it is in the section 
where it now exists. 

Recently the president of one of the 
largest air lines was quoted as say- 
ing that in his opinion it would probably 
always be necessary for the Government 
to subsidize the operation of the air pick- 
up service the same as it does the rural 
free delivery service because it would 
never be able to support itself from air 
mail revenues alone. The results of the 
present service completely refute this 
idea. While on this question of subsidy, 
I indicate also that the Post Office pay- 
ments made to carriers for transporting 
the air mail represent only a fraction of 
the financial assistance which they re- 
ceive from the Government in air navi- 
gational aids and airport facilities and 
other elaborate facilities that have been 
established by the Government in en- 
couraging the development of civil 
aviation. 

NO AIRPORTS ARE NEEDED 

The air pick-up service, being strictly 
a contact operation, could function wiih- 
out any of these expensive facilities 

which are maintained by the Government 
for the operation of the trunk lines. 

In the service vrovided the air pick- 
up is making an important, although in- 
tangible, contribution to the prosecution 
of the war. It will not be long, in my 
opinion, before we hear that it is making 


a more direct contribution. I read an 
article written by Maj. Al Williams 


recently in which he said: 


You may be familiar with the pick-up a 
service of the All American Aviation Co 
whereby packages and mail bags are dropped 
or picked up by planes in flight 

This air service has been d y 1 
job by providing air-mail service S 

nd communities where airports are t 
available or cannot be built ec mic 

It is becoming evident that this new 
peacetime commercial aviation venture will 
be applied to military aviation to great ad- 


vantage, 
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The United States Army Air Corps is ng 
in for gliders in big way for t1 
trcops an 5 id even ammuni- 
tion, gas, and : vanced combat units 

Everyone under: demo 
uses of tr¢ -carrylil in invasion op- 
erations. Well, th t ed this 
entire project of t gliders filled with 
soldiers or supplies in a ver roug and 
systematic fashion 

Looking far beyond the immediate uses of 
such powerless aircraft, the Army has con- 
ducted successful experiments in retrieving 
the landed gliders after their pay loads 
(human and otherwise) have been delive 1 

It would be mighty expensive to cut 
gliders loose from towing planes and count 
them lost because they had been landed at 
spots where powered aircraft co it land 

Therefore, the Air Corps has pted the 
pick-up idea and equipping planes to 
Swoop down and snag the towing cable f 


landed military gliders and get them aloft ar 
home again for another trip. 


VALUABLE IN WAR EFFORT 


Mr. Speaker, there was an official an- 


nouncement from Wright Field a few 
days ago to the effect that in conducting 
experiments to discover new uses for 


gliders in modern warfare as practiced by 
the Nazis the Air Corps glider unit sta- 
tioned there had made a successful air- 
plane pick-up of a glider resting on the 
ground. 

The press recently carried an article by 
Lewin B. Barringer, glider specialist of 
the Army Air Corps, in which he referred 
to the possibility of air pick-up in launch- 
ing and towing gliders. He stated that a 
glider in which he was a pilot was picked 
up by a plane in flight in a test conducted 
by the Air Corps. 

I believe I am revealing no military 
secret when I say the plane which picked 
up this glider in the Army Air Corps test 
Was one of the air mail pick-up planes 
which had been taken from its regula: 
daily run to make the experiment. 

I also think that soon we shall sex 
introduction of pick-up equipment capa- 
ble of handling much heavier loads, which 
will make the system more valuable both 


thea 
Ait 


from commercial and military stand- 
points. 
Average number of pieces of air mé dis- 

patched monthly via air pick-up 
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Produce, Produce, and Produce! 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 


OF INDIANA 
REPRESENTATIVES 

May 11, 1942 

Mr. Speaker, the lead- 

ing editorial of the April issue of the 

Eagle mag is a Stentorian call to 

Ameri appeals with mighty 
en of our Republic. It 


Mr. LUDLOW 


RtiactYorm 


A TOY KTVT WY 


is a challenge to patriotism, a summons 
to our finest and best efforts. 

In this editorial, entitled “Produce, 
Produce, and Produce!” Hon. Frank E. 
Hering, past grand worthy president of 
the Fraternal Order of Eagles, points out 
that if the worid is to be saved for free- 
dom and the American way of life, and 
everything we hold dear, it must be saved 
on the production line. 

This brilliant editorial has attracted 
such widespread attention and there are 
so many requests for its text that I have 
asked unanimous consent of the House 
of Representatives to insert it in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

It is as follows: 


PRODUCE, PRODUCE, AND PRODUCE 


The editor is a student of football. He 
played it. He taught it. As quarterback and 
later as head coach at the University of Notre 
Dame, he learned well this lesson: You can’t 
win by playing defense. Only offense, both 
in spirit and strategy, can surprise and con- 
fuse the opposing team—and score. 

So it is in war. Our enemies are winning 
today because we have allowed them to bring 
the war to us—whenever and wherever they 
choose. We have never carried the war to 
them. As one commentator put it, we merely 
slap at wasps as they sting us—killing them 
here and there; but we have not sought out 
the wasps’ nest to destroy and annihilate it. 

Why haven't we taken the offensive? Be- 
cause we lack the fighting arms with which 
to reach out and strike down the enemy 
wherever he may be. We lack cargo vessels, 
warships, submarines, planes, tanks, and guns. 
Without these, we cannot attack. Without 
attack, we cannot win. 

Produce, produce, produce—this, therefore, 
is America’s job today, tomorrow, next week, 
next month, next year. Produce until victory 
is ours. This war has two main battle- 
grounds. One is the intricate web of bat- 
tlefronts all over the world. The other is the 
production line at home. We don’t have to 
worry about the first. Our MacArthurs, our 
Colin Kellys, and our Edward O’Hares will 
keep them going. Our job is to win the bat- 
tle of production right here at home. 

Let’s take stock of our position. 
winning the battle of production? Yes; we 
are. But notfastenough. A thousand planes 
before a battle are better than 10,000 after 
the battle has been lost. Why is so much 
precious time wasted? Because we are not 
united. Let’s not fool ourselves on this 
score. We may talk unity, but we don’t act 
it. Pearl Harbor united us—but only for a 
while. Our anger is subsiding, the wound is 
healing, and unfortunately the blows being 
inflicted on MacArthur's forces at Bataan are 
robbed by distance of much of their power to 
keep our anger at white heat. So again we 
are breaking up into pressure groups. While 
our boys on our far-flung battlefronts are 
fighting for America, we at home are fighting 
to defend selfish, personal interests. 

Look at your paper. On the international 
front, it writes about American losses, Amer- 
ican gains, American handicaps, American 
heroism But on the domestic front, the 
word “America” is seldom used. Instead, 
we read about farm blocs, new dealers and 
anti-new dealers, Republicans and Demo- 
crats, capital and labor, the “haves” and the 
“have-nots.” Farmers don’t want a ceiling 
put on agricultural prices, factory workers 

] prices but not on wages, 


Are we 


want a ceiling on 

and capital objects to the freezing of prices 

without a ceiling on wages. Industry seeks to 

scrap the 40-hour week; unions clamor to 

maintain it. The haves fight to keep their 

bank accounts; the have-nots seek the op- 

portunity to open accounts of their own. 
home front battle rages 

keep or t zain some personal 

And while , the Nation’s 
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energy, which should be harnessed to the 
war effort, is dissipated, and time—so essen- 
tial to the winning of the war—is wasted. 

For instance, in 1941, stoppages of work 
cost this country 23,500,000 man-days. Of 
this total, it is estimated that 11,000,000 
man-days of work were lost to our defense 
effort. Let's translate this lost time in terms 
of ships. It has been estimated that the 
660,000 man-hours lost in defense industrie 
last January would have built four 170-foot 
steel submarine chasers. With the 11,000,000 
man-days, or 88,000,000 man-hours, we lost 
during 1941, we could have built 533 sub 
chasers. How many battleships, airplane car- 
riers? Well, we can only hazard a guess 
As the score now stands, however, Japan ha 
15 battleships to our 14, 15 carriers to our 
7. Lost hours in February cost us 2,000 
planes 

Pearl Harbor has not put a stop to lost 
man-hours. During the first week of Febru- 
ary, the United States conciliation service was 
carrying its heaviest load in history—733 
labor disputes. In his February 23 fireside 
chat, the President said: “We shall not stop 
work for a single day.” But even as he spoke 
200 small war plants in the San Francisco Bay 
area were closed. On that day, 100,000 work 
hours were irretrievably lost. How many of 
our boys at the front will pay with thei 
blood for that loss, no one can say. 

It is not the intention of the editor to say 
which pressure group is right or wrong in 
its demands. Neither is it his intention to 
lay the blame on this or that group for the 
lag in our production of war equipment. The 
editor is writing not as a member of a special 
group, but as an American. As an American 
he must condemn any group—whether it be 
management, labor, agriculture, Government, 
or the military—that puts selfish interest and 
personal prestige ahead of victory. 

There are 168 hours in a week. Donald 
Nelson, the man whom the President has 
charged with the gigantic task of getting the 
Nation’s production machinery moving in 
full swing, has asked for 168 machine-hours 
in our factories to every 168 hours of ma- 
chine gunning at the front. We must find 
a way to make that request a reality before 
it is too late. How we shall do it, no one— 
from the President down to the least of us— 
really knows. One thing, however, is certain 
It cannot be done at the expense of Only one 
group. Management, labor, agriculture, Gov- 
ernment, the military, and the consumer— 
all must yield some cherished right, some 
hard-won privilege. All must sacrifice, know- 
ing that in the yielding we make secure the 
transmission of those selfsame rights and 
privileges to our children. 

The time for making voluntary secrifice of 
some of our rights and privileges is getting 
short. If we do not do it today, tomorrow's 
dawn may see them wrested from us by a 
ruthless enemy. It happened in France. It 
can happen here. Even while Hitler, like a 
colossus, was reaching across the Baltic Sea to 
pluck traitor-ridden Norway, even as he 
strode boldly through Holland and Belgium, 
French generals were quarreling with each 
other, Daladier and Reynaud were calling 
each other crude names, short-sighted indus- 
trial leaders were thinking of profits, and 
labor was jealously hugging its privileges close 
to its breast. France, rotten-ripe with dis- 
cord, collapsed at Hitler’s touch. Tcday, in 
Nazi-occupied France, among its 40,000,000 
people, private property, profits, and divi- 
dends are things of the past. Rights of labor 
and union security are dead issues—as dead 
as the French democracy itself. 

Isolated acts of heroism as displayed by 
scores of our boys at the front will not win 
this war. Isolated feats of brilliant general- 
ship as displayed by Douglas MacArthur on 
Bataan will not win this war. Only a united 
America can conquer—130,000,000 people 
forging America’s fighting arm in mines, mills, 
factories, shipyards, farms, offices, schools, and 
homes. Only through united effort, swiftly 
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and efficiently undertaken, can we be strong 


enough to seek out the wasps’ nest and 
destroy it. 

Unite, produce, attack, and conquer. 
That’s America’s one and only road to 
victory. 





Tribute to the Late Dr. Phillips by Horace 
C. Carlisle 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HAROLD H. BURTON 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 12, 1942 


Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, I ask 
permission to place in the Appendix of 
the REcorD a poem written by Horace C. 
Carlisle, of the office of the Architect of 
the Capitol, who has often written poems 
which have been placed in the REcorD. 
The poem of Mr. Carlisle relates to the 
late Dean Phillips, Chaplain of the Sen- 
ate, whose prayers have been a source of 
inspiration for many of Mr. Carlisle’s 
previous poems. I should like to have the 
poem placed in the Recorp by unanimous 
consent, 

There being no objection, the poem 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD 
as follows: 

Thy word is a lamp unto my feet, 
light unto my path (Psalms 119: 105). 

BELOVED IN LIFE, BEMOANED IN DEATH 
(By Horace C. Carlisle) 
No man can either buy or borrow 

One solitary breath, 

There comes to mankind no tomorrow 

When comes the call of death 
rho tears from others’ eyes may glisten, 

As they in sorrow fall, 
In death, man can’t stop, 

He has to heed the call. 


and a 


and listen, 


look, 


in sackcloth and ashes, 
Bowed its uncovered head 

sorrow, as, unseen, the flashes 

Of news began to spread 

1at Chaplain Phillips, whose devoted 
Life of real sacrifice 

r others, had been just 
For service in the skies. 


The Nation, 


promoted, 


death.approached and life diminished, 
He heard the st small voice 

From heaven whisper, “It is finished”, 
Which left him but one choic 
) leave the world in which his labors 
Were ever done in love, 

Io point his friends and lead his neig 

ick to the God of Love. 
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A National Program for the Physically 


Handicapped 
REMARKS 


EXTENSION OF R 


OFr 


HON. HARRY R. SHEPPARD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 12, 1942 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following article by 





Paul A. Strachan on a national program 
for the physically handicapped: 


From comparative studies on the part of 
various Federal agencies, we know, today, 
that the approximate cost of supporting a 
disabled adult is $500 per year; whereas, often, 
a single expenditure of $300, or less, may 
make him self-supporting. This is a drain 
upon the Nation’s resources, to say nothing 
of the unhappy plight of the individual. 
Further, estimates over the past 20 years 
show that the average earnings of a disabled 
worker, after rehabilitation, is about $1,000 
per year, which places him, in the majority 
of instances, in self-supporting status 

Since 1920 approximately 150,000 citizens 
have been rehabilitated by the Federal-State 
program, and the combined earnings of such 
workers represent an annual income of about 
$150,000,000. While thus adding to the Na- 
tion’s income, through rehabilitation of the 
individual, there has been saved. approxi- 
mately $75,000,000 which otherwise would 
have been spent for the care of such peop 

Further studies indicate, today, that more 
than 628 different kinds of jobs are held by 
the physically handicapped, and, as hereto- 
fore stated, the horizons of these are being 
constantly extended, as educational, medical, 
and other factors contributing to rehabilita- 
tion improve. For example, in the Federal 
service alone, according to the classification 
law, there are more than 3,000 different 
kinds of jobs, and if a survey is made of 
these surely it would be shown that there 
are many more than 628 types of work which 
the physically handicapped can do or may be 
trained to perform. 

As a matter of fact, in many respects, in- 
dustry is away ahead of the Federal Govern- 
ment in actual handling of this problem. 
The Western Electric Co., for example, could 
hardly be termed a philanthropic institu- 
tion, in that, primarily, such industries must 
necessarily concern themselves with ad 
and-cents results. It made a comparison of 
652 disabled workers, with a similar number 
of nonhandicapped, doing the same types of 
work, and found that: Absences due to sick- 
ness and discharges for cause were from 7 to 
8 percent higher among the nonhandicapped 
than among the disabled, and there 5.6 
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percent few accidents among disabled 
workers. 

Further, the reluctance of employers i: 
private industry to employ handicapped 
workers, because of the fear of having to pay 
a higher rate on employees’ compensation 
insurance, has no basis in fact, as the initial 
compensation rate, gener: s fixed fc he 
industry as a whole, and the total cost is 
based upon the number of employees, occupa- 
tions, and pay roll. No information is 
required, generally, regarding the physical 
c tion of the employees. The rate is later 
adjusted on the basis of the plant’s experi 
ence The claim that the experience must 
necessarily be poor, if handicapped persons 
are employed, hi not been substantiated 
The Ford Motor Co., for example, employs 
more than 10,000 physicaily h licapped 
rorkers and reports that it I the lo t 

pensation insurance rate in the automo- 
tive industry, and there are other out- 
standing illustrations 

The following is further illustr e of t 
tremendous scope of this problem: “Despi 
preventive measures and methods of treat- 
ment, devised t t numb 
who become disab year from indus- 
nar and nonin ries and diseases 
is enormous of Vocation 
Rehg abilitatic n tes Office of 
Education report 800,000 persons be- 
come permanently disabled every year 
because of congenital defects, accidental 
injury, and disease.” Latest figures of the 

of Labor Stati 


stics on industrial 
uries in the United States ir ite tl i 
1940 nearly 90,000 persons suffered som 
nanent impairment and 1,782,000 persons 
temporary disabilities. The total time lost 





from these injuries alone, according to 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, was 126,240,000 
man-days. Further, the National Safety 
Council, in its 1941 edition of Accident Fact 
reports that accidental ep es reached the 
staggering total of 9,100,000 940 

On March 24, 1942, on ar floor 


United States Senate, in a discussion part 
pated in by Ser BoNE, McF ari 
Murray, it was brought out and em; 
that “30,000,000 man-days were lost in 
strikes, while in the same period 460,000,000 
nan-days were lost by accidents in industry.” 
As another example, in current report of 
the National Society for the Prevention of 
Blindness, issued by Columbia University 
Press, it is stated that 98 percent of the e] 
injuries, which occur in American industries 


ators 





at the rate of 1,000 per day, representing an 
annual loss of $200,000,000, are wholly un- 


necessary. 

It is further estimated that oper xima 
20 percent of the total injuries occurring in 
industry result in permanent or partial deaf- 
ness. Many additional statistics could be 


quoted showing development of incipient 
pulmonary diseases, including tuberculosis, 
Silicosis, and various bronchial affections; 


cardiac ailme nts; and other di 


iseases res 


ulting 


from accident or injury or improper working 
environments in industry. Many victims of 
these could be reclaimed through proper 
medical and rehabilitating processes. Fur- 
ther, the present more or less ineffective 
methods in use to eliminate preventable acci- 
dents could, doubtless, be greatly improved 


if all agencies at interest would combine thei 
activities in this direction rather than, as1 
continue to scatter their 
too great a territory. 

(NotE.—Many of the foregoing staten 
are literal quotations from report 
and from various Feds 


fire too thinly over 


ei 

s of officials 
ral agencies.) 
SUGGESTED REMEDIES 


The problem presented by the physically 

















handicapped, then, is a manifold one, and 
should be met by advances on many fr 
simultaneously and, among other means, by 
action along the following lines: 

1. By extension of the Federal-State voca- 
tional rehabilitation program, perhaps along 
lines indicated in the pending Bard bill 
(which was discussed, and generaliy favored 
although not endorsed in toto, at the recent 
conference of the National Rehabilitation As- 

ciation). 

2 tting up a Federal agency ¢ ) 
the ically handicapped and concent 
therein the more important of th C 
directly affecting their intere ho 
I disturbing the educational as ts, a 
present directed by the United S Offic 
of Education. Elaborating on tl phase, 1 
view of the obvicus imp bility t 
time, of developing an ov l ral - 
latively, that would be acce € 
v is ¢ ituting 1 
of land ped c n d 
f me, bearing mind t 
suc attempt t a wil } a 
d t is, to concentrate 
mi the s ] 
ha Fed : 
ci 1 € 
m l l 
} ‘ D } cl a 
doi per! 
ex - 
Ti I I ~ 
cula i fair c l- 
si or E 
Oo! r c mm 4 up Tt 
work Vv engendering much, if dis- 
£ ion, along the following lings 
“A bill establishing in the Federal Secur 

Administration a bureau I 

of the physically hank I 


purposes. 
Be it enacted, etc 
“Sec. 1. That there hereby est ished in 


the Federal Security Admi 
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For the Welfare of the Physically Handi- 
capped (hereinafter termed the Bureau), 
which shall be headed by a Director, who 
shall be under supervision of the Federal 
Security Administrator. The Federal Secu- 
rity Administrator shall appoint and fix the 
compensation of such officers and employees 
as may be necessary to carry out the provi- 
sions of this Act, without regard to the 
Classification Act of 1923, as amended, and 
insofar as practicable and possible, the Bu- 
reau shall be staffed by the physically handi- 
capped themselves. 

“Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of the Bureau: 

“(a) To collect, tabulate, and make public 
statistics pertaining to the physically handi- 
capped and their welfare. 

“(b) To ascertain what fields of employ- 
ment are available to the physically handi- 
capped and to make such information public. 

“(c) To acquaint employers in private in- 
dustry with the special capabilities of the 
physically handicapped, and to encourage 
their employment, where possible and prac- 
ticable, on an equal footing with the non- 
handicapped. 

“(d) And to cooperate with public and 
private agencies and individuals in the voca- 
tional rehabilitation and placement of the 
physically handicapped. 

“Sec. 3. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated out of the Treasury such sums 
as are not otherwise appropriated, which may 
be necessary to carry out the provisions of 
this act.” 

The foregoing is relatively simple; the lan- 
guage and meaning clear, and there is no 
doubt but that the authorizations the bill 
contains would, if put into effect, be very 
helpfu' in launching a national program on 
behalf of the physically handicapped. 

It is pointed out that this bill does not 
invade the jurisdiction of other agencies ap- 
preciably, save only in the sense of cooperat- 
ing with them, at this time. It is also pointed 
out that, for example, the United States 
Office of Education is primarily concerned 
with educational problems of the nonhandi- 
capped, and that, being its chief function, it 
is not unreasonable to say that that Office 
then is hardly the place to concentrate all 
the problems—hboth academic and practical 
bearing upon administration of an agency 
to deal with the whole problem of the handi- 
capped 

Unquestionably, ultimately the handi- 
capped must have their own agency the 
Same as do the veterans, through the Vet- 
erans’ Administration; women, through the 
Woman's Bureau; children, through the 
Children’s Bureau, etc., if their problems are 
to be dealt with on an effective, specialized 
basis. It is recognized, of course, that there 
is some, although not considerable, opposi- 
tion to handling the handicapped as a class 
apart. This is due, primarily, to the dislike 
of individuals to admit their physical de- 
ficiencies and is comparable, in a sense, to 





the fact that for many years the public 
would only speak of that dread destroyer, 
philis, in guarded whispers, or only in the 


councils of learned physicians, etc. As a 
result of that “hush-hush” campaign, no real 
gains were made in meeting, head-on, the 
dire results of syphilis, as spreading widely 
amongst our people, until the clarion call of 
Surgeon General Parran, of the United States 
Public Health Service, vigorously, eloquently, 
and most ably demonstrated that the proper 
way to handle any such matter is to deal with 
it absolutely in the open. So it in a 
sensible, long-range view, that the problems 
of the handicapped must be met. 


is, 


The public, on the one hand, must be edu- 
cated up to the understanding that the 
handicapped have a definite place in our 
industriai and sccial life, and the handi- 


capped themselves must be taught to hon- 
estly admit their defects, whilst educating 
themselves to overcome them, as well as 
abolishing their own unfair, discriminating 








caste system. All this will take time and 
delicate handling, but the job must be done! 

A third phase of the program might well 
be undertaking a vast, national educational 
campaign, coincident with launching any 
legislative or other program on behalf of the 
handicapped. By so doing there would be 
provided the necessary interest on the part 
of the general public, as well as a means of 
coordinating the activities and support of 
the physically handicapped, themselves, for 
Such a program. As a means of generating 
public interest, for example, there might be 
projected— 


NATIONAL EMPLOY THE PHYSICALLY HANDI- 
CAPPED WEEK 


Setting the date to begin such week suffi- 
ciently ahead—say an advance period of 60 
days—so that, meantime, all interested 
agencies, organizations, and individuals 
might develop and put into effect their con- 
tributions to such week, and heading the 
program with a Presidential proclamation 
bearing directly upon, and outlining the pur- 
poses of, the celebration would, it is believed, 
provide the proper impetus. 

All media of public information—the press, 
radio, motion pictures, magazines, etc., would 
be mobilized and utilized, and the week, cel- 
ebrated nationally each year, would provide 
opportunities for speakers in every city to 
elaborate upon the theme of the necessity 
of rehabilitation and employment of the 
physically handicapped. 

Further, the President and/or Mrs. Roose- 
velt might well go on the radio on the open- 
ing evening with a national broadcast to es- 
tablish the leit motif of the campaign, and 
they be followed by a distinguished galaxy of 
national, regional, and local leaders, among 
whom might be the Vice President, the 
Speaker, the majority and minority leaders of 
both Senate and House, and other Members of 
Congress; the heads of departments the ac- 
tivities of which deal with some phase of this 
problem; a member of the United States 
Civil Service Commission, etc. 

Throughout the country the Governors of 
States and mayors of cities would issue suit- 
able proclamations on the week, and one eve- 
ning during the period they, and other public 
officials, particularly those from public-em- 
ployment offices and other agencies dealing 
with problems of the physically handicapped, 
would render addresses. 

Women, because of their natural sympathy 
for the unfortunate and because, also, as 
homemakers, they are particularly vulnerable 
and sensitive, when disaster strikes down 
the family support, should have a prominent 
place in the program. Heads of the National 
League of Women Voters, National Women’s 
Party, General Federation of Womens’ Clubs, 
National Women’s Trade Union League, Amer- 
ican Association of University Women, and 
other such groups, doubtless, would gladly 
take a leading role in this program. Such 
leaders as Helen Keller, further, should be 
drafted as guest-stars. 

Also prominent in the program would be 
the leaders of the various handicapped groups 
themselves—the blind, the deaf, the hard of 
hearing, the National Society for Crippled 
Children, the National Rehabilitation Asso- 
ciation, American Heart Association, Ameri- 
can Medical Association, American Associa- 
tion of Industrial Surgeons and Physicians, 
etc. 

Leaders of industry and business, among 
whom might be Donald Nelson, William 
Knudsen, A. P. Sloan, Henry Ford, C. E. Wil- 
son, Robert Woodruff, A. W. Hawkes, W. A. 
Fuller, and many others would also be called 
upon. 

William Green, president, American Feder- 
ation of Labor; Philip Murray, president, Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations; A. F. Whit- 
ney, Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen; D. B, 
Robertson, Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men and Enginemen; and other labor leaders, 
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nationally and locally, would be requested to 
speak, and all central labor bodies would be 
asked to set aside one evening during the 
week to fully discuss the question and hear 
speakers familiar with the subject. 

On one evening, eminent 
throughout the Nation, and particularly 
those from institutions dealing with the 
training of defective children, and adults, 
would participate. 

Leaders of civic, trade, religious, fraternal, 
scientific, professional, farm, and other na- 
tional organizations would be requested to 
participate, in their respective groups, and 
mobilize public support throughout. 

Hollywood and Broadway would be asked 
to participate with the brightest luminaries 
of stage, screen, and radio, and stars like 
Katharine Cornell, Helen Hayes, Jane Cowl, 
Ethel Barrymore, Helen Menken, Billie Burke, 
Mary Pickford, Ann Sheridan, Rita Hayworth, 
Lana Turner, Rosalind Russell, Dorothy 
Lamour, Irene Dunne, Carmen Miranda, and 
George M. Cohan, Victor Moore, Clark Gable, 
Gary Cooper, Lionel Barrymore, Edward Ar- 
nold, Lewis Stone, Bing Crosby, Gene Autry, 
Spencer Tracy, Bob Hope, Mickey Rooney, 
and many others would be asked to take part. 

As a closing, the leaders of all veterans’ 
organizations would be given the spotlight 
because, in the larger sense, the employment 
of the physically handicapped now becomes a 
logical part of the national defense scheme, 
and those who themselves have been in mili- 
tary service can speak eloquently and from 
experience, and in such a way as to impress 
upon the public that its cooperation in the 
success of the program is not only an eco- 
nomic necessity but a patriotic duty as well. 

Considering the vast potentials of the vari- 
ous publicity mediums thus available, there is 
no doubt but that such a program, covering 
such a week, would be most effective in 
implanting in the public mind the purpose 
and necessity for dealing with the problems 
of the physically handicapped in the most 
effective way. Doubtless much _ interest 
would thus be aroused, which would make 
the way easier for ameliorative legislation, 
nationally and locally, as well as various bene- 
ficial private activities. 

The President, himself physically handi- 
capped, doubtless would support such a pro- 
gram enthusiastically. It might be well to 
consider the advisability of not only issuing 
a request for his proclamation and that, also, 
he render the opening radio address, but fur- 
ther, in order that Congress may also par- 
ticipate, that it be requested to take official 
action recognizing National Employ the Phys- 
ically Handicapped Week by appropriate 
resolutions of Senate and House. This is a 
matter wherein all concerned should be di- 
rect participants in the program. 


educators 





Address of Dr. Raoul Herrera-Arango, 
Secretary of the Cuban Embassy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RICHARD M. KLEBERG 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 12, 1942 


Mr. KLEBERG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following address of 
Dr. Raoul Herrera-Arango, secretary of 
the Cuban Embassy, Washington, at the 
pan-American fiesta, held under the 
auspices of the Office of Foreign Agricul- 
tural Relations and the Agricultural Ad- 
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justment Administration, at Gonzales, 
Tex., May 1, 1942: 


This is a proud and happy occasion for me. 
Proud becauSe of my having been chosen to 
come before you to this charming and hos- 
pitable country, and happy because for one 
like me who has always been a firm believer 
in the pan-American ideal of cooperation, 
this meeting to which you have come in such 
great and enthusiastic numbers is a most 
heartening sign of the progress being made in 
the direction of its realization, 

This rediscovery of the Americas by the 
American people, this growing consciousness 
of our interdependence and of the mutual 
benefits to be derived from a closer associa- 
tion of our 21 nations, cannot but mean that 
once the stern task of winning this War of 
Survival, as President Roosevelt has rightly 
called it, has been accomplished, the seeds 
planted since the inauguration of the good- 
neighbor policy will yield fruitful results in a 
climate of democracy, law, and fair dealing. 

And I use the expression “rediscovery of 
the Americas” deliberately because in fact 
during much of the past they had been over- 
looked; they were indeed the forgotten land. 
For while it is true that shortly after their 
independence from Spain an effort was made 
by their Liberator, the great Simon Bolivar, to 
establish a common meeting ground at the 
Congress of Panama in 1826, between them 
and the United States, the attempt failed 
because the time was not yet ripe. There 
followed a long period of silence of well nigh 
three score years during which Americans of 
the north, busy developing the apparently 
unbounded resources which generous Provi- 
dence had bestowed upon their great coun- 
try, had litttle time, and even less inclination, 
to look beyond their own borders into the 
outside world. 

Close to the turn of the century, when the 
last frontiers were being reached, President 
Blaine conceived the idea of holding a Pan 
American Congress in “Vashington, at which 
all the independent na.wuons of the Western 
Hemisphere should take part. This confer- 
ence, the first, it is earnestly to be hoped, 
of a never-ending series, was held in the 
Capital of the United States in the year 
1889. It was a modest start, at first skep- 
tically received. The beginning of the cen- 
tury saw a second conference, this time in 
Mexico, followed by a third, a fourth, a fifth, 
and a sixth, at Rio de Janeiro in 1906; at 
Buenos Aires in 1910; at Santiago de Chile in 
1923; and at Habana in 1923. From this 
beginning the Pan American Union was born, 
and many important instruments, treaties, 
and conventions, were signed among the 
republics of the Western Hemisphere, in the 
field of conciliation and arbitration of dis- 
putes, both public and private in the field 
of health, trade, customs, copyright, the 
grounds for common agreement and coop- 
eration being further expanded at each suc- 
cessive conference. 

But while during this first three decades of 
our present century this much progress was 
made, it was not until the Seventh Confer- 
ence, held at Montevideo, Uruguay, in 1933, 
after the enunciation of the policy of the 
good neighbor, by your statesman, President 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt, that the present 
atmosphere of real friendliness and trust was 
established. Up to then certain of the ac- 
tions of the big Republic to the north had 
created a suspicion among the Latin neigh- 
bors, which inevitably acted as a drawback 
for full and fruitful cooperation. 

On that occasion, however, thanks to the 
enlightened vision of your President and his 
apostolic Secretary of State, the United States, 
in joining with the other 20 sister republics 
in signing the Convention on the Rights and 
Duties of States, made formal renunciation 
to any interference with her smaller neigh- 
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vention in the internal affairs of any other 
nation. Since then, far from interference, 
the United States has extended them a heip- 
ing hand for the cooperative solution of their 
difficulties. 

What vision and what wisdom, that of 
President Roosevelt and his collaborators, in 
launching at his inauguration this far- 
sighted policy, which while meant for the 
whole world in general, was especially di- 
rected and fitted to that part of it which | 
we call the New World or Western Hemi- 
sphere. And truly, I can think of no other 
policy which has yielded and will continue to 
yield, the dividends in happiness and security 
which that of the good neighbor has to offer, 
nor of any other which based as it isOn moral | 
as well as practical considerations, has won | 
the support—yes; the unanimous support— | 
of the American people, such as this. And 
when I say in this connection “the American | 
people” I feel that the expression can be made | 
to cover both those of the north and of the | 
south. 

I shudder to think what the situation would | 
have been in this hour of our gravest crisis | 
if the distrust of the so-called Colossus of | 
the North, engendered by the nearsighted 
selfishness of an era fortunately gone by, | 
had not been allayed by the enunciation and 
practical implementation of this sincere and 
truly Christian policy. 

America has pioneered in many ways. In 
the political field, constitutional government 
as we know it is essentially an American | 
creation. The work of the Philadelphia Con- | 
vention of 1787 is no doubt, as has already 
been said, the greatest single achievement 
ever wrought by a group of men at any one 
time since the world began. Throughout 
the nineteenth century that pioneer job was 
adapted, imitated, and perfected in the other 
American republics, as One by one they 
achieved their independence. But if in this 
sense the nineteenth century was an epoch 
of national creation, the twentieth century 
will be, I venture to say, an American cen- 
tury in a truly continental sense, for the 
principles and the instrumentalities for 
peaceful understanding and cooperation 
which have been slowly developed by the 
American republics jointly will show the 
way to the world toward a new life, in which 
the international conflicts of the past will be 
settled harmoniously, much in the manner 
that the differences between the men, or be- 
tween cities or States of our nations, have 
been settled through judicial and constitu- 
tional methods. 

In coming here to this great State of Texas, 
all the way from Washington, having trav- 
ersed hundreds and hundreds of miles, and a 
dozen States, without once having been 
stopped by any artificial barrier set up by 
man, I could not heip but envision the new | 
world of tomorrow, when the artificial bar- | 
riers which hinder the flow of spiritual and 
material values between the individual na- 
tions of the Americas will have disappeared, 
much as the localistic mentality of certain 
elements, among those giving birth to this 
great Nation, were swept aside by the up- 
holders of broad principles of free inter- 
course among the Thirteen Original Colonies, 
joined in immortal document into these 
United States. 

For undoubtedly the greatness of your 
country, proper account being taken of the 
spiritual fortitude of the founders and of the 
successive waves of colonists, is due to the 
unfettered movement of men, and their ideas 
and their wealth through the whole length 
and breadth of the land. Under this in- 
genious system, as you all know, each State 
has conserved its identity and its local gov- 
ernment, and the means for the protection 
of its own interests, but in joining with the 
Union, just as the Lone Star State did in | 


bors, by accepting the principle of noninter- | 
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1845, has increased the sum total of its powers 
and its resources, thus becoming in actuality, 
E pluribus unum. 

That is why this rediscovery of the Ameri- 
cas is so heartening. Think of 20 nations, 
each with its problems, with its own activi- 
ties, people by 120,000,000 sculs; with all the 
climates, and with vast lands and the most 
variegated and bountiful resources, all ani- 
mated by the same fundamental desire to 
live and let live, and. bereft of any imperial 
or territorial ambitions, whose goal is ths 
enjoyment of life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness, whose political philosophy is based 
on that love of liberty, and is fundamentally 
democratic in spite of setbacks here and 
there caused by a lack of political maturity 
and a sufficiently developed tradition of self- 
government. Think of the possibility which 
the collective strength of these nations and 
the spiritual value of that philosophy of life 
can have to act as a balance wheel of sanity, 
and as an example for the world to follow. 

Our statesmen and yours, over the past 
decade, putting aside mistrust and jealousy, 
have set themselves to the task of creating the 
instruments of cooperation required, with 
due respect to the sovereignty of their re- 
spective nations, to bring into fruition our 
materialand moral resources. 

Great steps on the path of progress have 
been taken since 1933, and the Seventh In- 
ternational Conference of American States, 
held at Montevideo, as I have said; and 
still further steps were made at the Buenos 
Aires Conference for the Preservation and 
Maintenance of Peace, in 1936, but it was 
left for the eighth Pan American Conference, 
held at Lima in 1938, when the rumblings of 
the world storm which was fast approaching, 
could be heard, for the 21 American republics 
to sign the twin declarations of American 
principles and of solidarity, the latter known 
as the Declaration of Lima, which solemnly 
and formally recognized the fundamental 
unity of purpose and interest of the American 
nations, and defined the procedure for con- 
sultation among themselves whenever any 
external danger threatened any one of them, 
proposed at Buenos Aires. Subsequent 
events have demonstrated the timeliness and 
wisdom of these documents. It will be re- 
called that immediately upon the outbreak of 
the war, the foreign ministers of the 21 
American republics met at Panama at the re- 
quest of the Government of the Republic, for 
the purpose of deciding on a common course 
of action in the face of possible danger to 
the safety of the Americas. Again, after the 
fall of France, when the gravity of the inter- 
national situation became even more acute, 
the American republics met again, this time 
in my own native Habana, and at the request 
of my Government, to consult upon the 
methods to ward off the resultant perils 

It may be recalled that shortly before that 
meeting the Congress of the United States 
took the transcendental step of giving formal 
legislative sanction to the Monroe Doctrine, 
transforming it from a vague unilateral pro- 
nouncement to a definite declaration of inter- 
American policy in the maintenance of which 
the interests of the other American republics 
was reccgnized. 

Finally, at Rio de Janeiro, in January of 
this year, our nations met again to further 
implement our common interests, after the 
dastardly aggression by Japan, on the terri- 
tory of their sister republic to the north 

At all three of these conferences the rep- 
resentatives of the American republics con- 
sidered at length the economic repercu 
of the war on the foreign and domestic trade 
of our countries. Instruments were designed 
to meet these dangers, as, for instanc 
Inter-American Financial and Economic Ad- 
visory Committee, born at Panama, and 
which, in the scarcely 3 years of its existence, 
has rendered invaluable aid in coordinating 
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I have no fear of this, however—I said in 
the beginning that your pr: nce and en- 
thusiasm very hearteni I repeat it— 
seeing you here gathered before me of your 


were 


own free will, without the compulsion of 
totalitarian meetings, there surges in me 
a confidence born of the realization that 


here is democracy—you, the people of this 
great, this noble country, which I so respect, 
admire, and truly love, have grasped the 
essential soundness of the principles of inter- 
American cooperation to the full which alone 
will bring sanity, peace happiness, and 
prosperity to the world, and for this oppor- 
tunity for the public reafiirmation of my 
faith, I owe to you a deep vote of thanks. 


Norway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SOL BLOOM 


OF NEW YORK 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 12, 1942 


Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
much pleasure that I announce the visit 
to the Capitol today of His Excellency 
Johan Nygaardsvold, Prime Minister of 
Norway, who appeared before the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs this morning, 
informally, to give information about 
Norway. Under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include a short 
biographical sketch about the Prime Min- 
ister which I am sure will be of interest 
to the Members of Congress, and also an 
address delivered by His Excellency dur- 
ing his appearance before the Committee 
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on Foreign Affairs: 
THE I E MINI R OF NORWAY 
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! in t United § f weeks in 
order to make hin f familiar with our mili- 
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HIS EXCELLENCY, JOHAN NYGAARDS- 


VOLD, PRIMI MINISTER OF NORWAY BEFORI 
THE COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS, HOUS 
OF REPRESENTATIVES, MAY 12, 1942 


Mr. Chairman, members the Foreign A 


fairs Committee, let me say first how deeply 
I appreciate to be with you today in the 
Foreign Affairs Committee, and to have this 


opportunity to tell you a little about our 


work and fight to regain our country, Nor- 
way, for the Norwegian people. 
Some of you Knew Norway, personally 


before April 9, 1940. We do not forget how 
you came to us, as members of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union in the late summer of 
1939. Others of you had heard or read about 
Norway, about our endeavors to build a so- 
ciety based on freedom under the law, po- 
litical and industrial democracy, justice for 
all, and international good will and coopera- 


tion 

We had not reached perfection, by any 
means. But we were on Our way. We were 
building for the future, slowly but surely 


We had reached a stage where there was no 
unreasonable individual wealth, nor any de- 
grading poverty among our people. We had 
gradually adopted a system of social insur- 
ances of various kinds our face was set 
toward a future of reasonable security, free- 
dom, and peace for every Man, woman, and 
child in Norway. 

We thought, we Norwegians, that 
and hospitals and decent for human 
beings were more important than a fortress 
or a warship. We believed that not wanting 
anything from anybody we had a right to de- 
mand that our neutrality, our peace, our 
freedom be respected. 

Today we are at war, we peace-loving Nor- 
wegians. In the dead of night, without the 
slightest provocation on our part, the Nazis 
broke into our peaceful land, bombing our 
cities, towns, and farmhouses, killing our 


ana 


schools 


homes 


men, women, and children. 
From the first moment, in the face of the 
overwhelming mechanized forces of the in- 


vaders, we stood up and refused to accept the 
slave terms offered to a proud and free people 
Experience has shown only too clearly what 


happens to those who attempt to appease the 
insatiable aggressors 

Under the leadership of King Haakon and 
the legal Norwegian Government the Norwe- 


gian people fought for 2 hs on Norwegian 


mont 
1 


soil. As aiways before in our history, the 
Norwegian people would rather die on their 
feet than live on their knees 

They fight today on the home front, a bit- 
ter heroic fight with weapons of the spirit 
of the will, and love of t yUuntry They 
fight in such a way that Nazi-ism in Norway 
today has suffered one of it reatest ideologi- 
cal defeat 

The Church of Norway, the teachers, the 
worker tl lawyers, y the practically 
unanimous people of Norway stand up 
agai t brutal agere The 1 percent 
of traitors, the Quislings } I tendency 
to increase in numbers They were from the 
be ining, and remain today, a handful of 
discontented, reckl« individuals who shame- 
lessly sold out t hose who attacked and 


raped our < intry 


The Fing and the Norway 


with the unanimous cor d mandate of 
the Norwegian Pariia » Storting, are 
temporarily residing in I n, fr where 
they continue to lead our war for the freedom 
and independence of Norway 

Under the management of the King and 
the Government, whose Chief I have thx 
honor to be, 4,000,000 tons of Norwegian ship- 
ping and about 25,000 Norwegian sailors are 
sailing the seven s¢ ( ying vital supplies 
for our common caus¢ nder its manage- 
ment Norv n I Ss, § I nd sailors 


nel NOT ian 


pi , A al 
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are training in camps in Canada and Great 
Britain. The Norwegian Foreign Service is 
carrying on in all free, civilized countries. 
Norway, even today in the darkest days of its 
long history, is paying regularly every cent 
of interest on its foreign loans. Norway has 
not yet defaulted on any foreign obligations. 
Yes, the Norwegian Government, your ally, 
carrying on today from its temporary seat in 
London, is a going concern, paying as it goes, 
never hauling down the unstained flag of a 
small but proud nation. 

Yes; we are at war, we Norwegians. We 
have learned reluctantly, by bitter experience, 
that there is something still greater than 
peace; that life has little meaning without 
freedom; that there is something still more 
abhorrent than fighting—and that is to have 
Quislings within one’s gates 

We have learned, too, that wherever Nazi 
Germany is concerned there can and should 
be no such thing as neutrality. There have 
been many wars, of course, where right and 
guilt were more or less divided between the 
belligerents. But today there are no such 
pros and cons. What we face now is an all- 
out attack on the civilized world by ruthless, 
mechanized barbarians. 

When we two grown-up men fight 
each other, we do not necessarily take sides. 
But if we see a gangster running berserk, at- 
tacking innocent, peaceful men, women, and 
children, we do not stand idly by, we do not 
remain neutral. We do not compromise with 
evil. 

I sometimes wonder whether it is clearly 
realized what is actually taking place in 
Norway today. The utter heartlessness and 
brutality of it all. 

Norway, as some of you, our American 
friends, knew 2 years ago, does no longer 
exist. Popular government has disappeared 
altogether. Freedom of speech and of the 
press does not exist. One of the corner- 
stones of civilized society: the integrity of 
the courts, has been brutally destroyed. 
There is no security, no justice, no protec- 
tion. The members of the Supreme Court 
of Norway resigned in a body as a protest 


sec 


against the arbitrariness of our temporary 
masters. So did the bishops and clergy, so 
did the teachers. People are arrested, im- 
prisoned, tortured—yes; tortured—and mur- 


dered without legal proceedings 
safe in his home 

Yes; here is something 
to see and to contemplate. 

The wave of the future in Norway today 
is a wave of crime and cruelty 

To anybody wit’ ears to hear and eyes to 
see, it is plainly and blatantiy a return to 
dark, barbaric ages 

Let me try to express here the deep grati- 
tude of the Norwegian people at home and 
abroad for the understanding and friendship 
of the American Government and people in 
this the darkest period of our history 

We shall never forget the vision and 
courage of the President and Congress of 
the United States in realizing so clearly the 
issues involved and assisting, morally and 
materially, us who fight for freedom, justice, 
and international decency. We are grateful 
that Norway is recognized definitely as one 
of the countries to benefit by the Lend-Lease 
Act. 


No one is 


for all the world 


In this great total war against the bar- 
barians the people of Norway and America 
today stand together in the common fight 
And I think I can assure you that there is 
no single thing which is more encouraging 
to the sorely tried people of the home front, 
and nothing which gives them more as- 
urance of ultimate victory than the fact 
that the great United States is today our 
Ally, and that the practically unlimited re- 
sources and the unconquerable spirit of the 
American people are today rallying to the 


side of 
dom 
Together we shall survive thi 


all those who are fightin 


the cruelest 


of all wars, together we shall muzzle the mad 
dogs who attacked us, and we shall build a 
new world, a world of peace, security, and 
international cooperation I feel convinced 
that having been comrades-in-arms in thi 
World War of Freedom, having shared the 


burdens and sacrifices and shed blood 
gether for our common ideas and ideal 
Norwegian and the American peoples shall 
always thereafter be united in a brother- 
hood, which, regardless of our friendship so 
far, we have not as yet experienced 


to- 


the 





Production Progress Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 11, 1942 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, the Ex- 
ecutive Office of the President, Office for 
Emergency Management, has furnished 
to me an up-to-date report on the pro- 
duction of all of those things that are 
most essential to winning the war, and I 
am privileged to make this report public. 

The report completely refutes the 
statements poured out in a perfect deluge 
recently by radio commentators, colum- 
nists, and back-seat drivers to the effect 
that production is lagging because of in- 
dustrial disturbances and similar causes. 
In effect, the report shows that there is no 
truth in these reports, which have un- 
duly alarmed our people, and that, as a 
matter of fact, production is now going 
ahead with remarkable rapidity. Obvi- 
ously unit figures could not be given in 
making the report, as that would afford 
information to the enemy, but the gen- 
eral advice on progress is highly informa- 
tive and satisfactory. 

The report is as follows: 

PLANES 

It was in 1939 that Congress approved a 
program for 5,500 aircraft—the start of our 
present war program. uring that year the 
American aircraft industry made approxi- 
mately 2,100 military planes. We are making 
far more than this number in a single month 
now 

There has been increase of more than 
50 percent in the production of aircraft since 


an 


Pearl Harbor and in certain types of planes 
critically needed, the monthly rate is more 
than twice what it was at the time of Pearl 
Harbor 
SHIPS 
Much of the emphasis on ship production 


has been placed on completing combat ves- 
sels and the record is especially gocd on those 


types for which the military needs are great- 


est. Merchant shipping, for which there also 
is a pressing need, has lagged somewhat be- 
hind schedule. However, some of the cond 


tions retarding production have been strai 





ened and the monthly rate of deliveris 
expected to rise soon 
TANKS 
One can compare our present production 
of tanks with that of the last war, but thi 
comparison would be almost meaningle 


The tanks we re now riot 
I er with n ( I I 

rmed and armored Even b re the a K 
on Pearl Harbor it possible f 1 
make more of these modern tanks in lt ’ 
than we were able to make of the old t 
during the entire World War pericd 

This rate 1 harply increased sit Pearl 
Harbor so that already we have built th yeal 
more tanks than we built during tl entir 
year of 1941. The monthly rate of produc 
tion of one type of our present tan) 


nearly equal to that of the annual rate « 
same type in 1941 
Added production is 


coming from tank 


plants that were in operation last year and 
from new ones that have started deliveries 
since Pearl Harbor More expansion i 
planned, and these new facilities are being 
completed ahead of schedules. There still 

a long way to go to produce all the tank 

required by our armed forces and those of 
the United Nations, and it will take the full 


1 
energies of all in the program to complete it 
GUNS 
Arming planes and tanks with guns is ju 
as important as producing the plans 
tanks themselves. It may be i 
to note that the production of aircraft guns 


and 


nteresting 


is more than keeping pace with the produc- 
tion of aircraft and that there is no bottle- 
neck in guns for mounting in tanks 

Many of the difficulties encountered in the 
production of antiaircraft guns are being 
solved, and the number coming from con 
verted plants is increasing monthly. For in 


etance, the monthly rate of one type of anti- 


aircraft gun is now more than twice the 
total production for the entire year 1941 
AMMUNITION 
The tremendous need for explosives and 
powder is indicated by this comparison: One 
single plant, built since the emergency, i 
making explosives at a rate that is greater 


than that of the entire peacetime industry 
In the over-all production picture we 
ceeding schedules 


are @€X- 


One critical type of explo- 


sive is now being made at a rate five time 
that of Pearl Harbor. We have made as much 
of this explosive so far this year as we made 
during all of last year. One critical type 
of powder is being made at three times 
the Pearl Harbor rate, and the production 
this year likewise is as much as that of 
all of last year. These two types are m 
just the high spot they are the n 
important in the program And so it goes for 
other types, although in some instances com 


parison with schedules cannot be made be 
cause military needs have made | 
changes in requirements 


almost dali 





Use of the Sprinkling System 


REMARKS 


OF 
HON. EARL WILSON 
OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIV! 
Tuesday, May 12, 1942 
Mr. WILSON. Mr. Speaker, I have 


just been advised by Mr. Lynn, the Capi 
tol Architect, that work on the Houss 
Office Building sprinkling system ha 
been suspended, at least temporaril: 
Mr. Lynn is to be highly complimented 
for his genuine American concern in this 
matter, and for realizing that ‘‘s; 


rinkling 
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systems 
duration 

Since my 
about the 


ing 


as usual” should be out for the 
first mention on this floor 
unnecessary use of copper tub- 
for a strictly peacetime activity there 
have been a series of statements issued 
by various departments and the restric- 
tions on civilian use Of copper have 
grown tighter and tighter. Eighty thou- 
sand new homes in this country are now 
without electric lights due to lack of cop- 
per wire, and hundreds of thousands will 
be in darkness for the duration for the 
same reason; therefore, it seems to me 
to verge on the unpatriotic for the Gov- 
ernment to use this critical material, even 
a foot of it, unwisely or unthinkingly. 

Some people have observed that my 
first mention of this sprinkling-system 
installation was yelling about a little 
thing. They maintained that the 
amount of copper being used was not of 
any great concern. Just a little thing, 
huh? Well, gentlemen, so is a 10-cent 
de stamp, and a toothpaste tube, 
and 8 ounces of sugar and a common 
brass pin, but we have been asked to pay 
attention to these things. And the Gov- 
ernment has not hesitated to spend 
thousands of dollars urging Americans 
from 6-year-old first graders, to section 
hands on railroad, whose money 
comes hard, incidentally, to buy as many 
War Stamps as possible. 

They say a little thing; so is a baby 
boy, but seemingly there are men who 
would sacrifice children to build a monu- 
ment of infamy to themselves. Little 
things, gentlemen, are the things to be 
dealt with if we are to avoid future bloody 
wars among men. Little things like 
kindness, . unselfishness, and the Christian 
spirit would end this war tomorrow if 
only a little of each could be instilled into 
the heart of every man in the world in 
uniform 

Last week in tle town where I 
born, the people—not great 
financiers, munition makers, power poli- 
ticians, housewives, children, and 

at work in little industries— 
State-wide bond sale. The 

the towns full of little pa- 
utdid the entire country for a 
r War Bond campaign. 

ae won on money paid 

bonds, gentlemen 
vill b one by the 
to 

$37.50 
careless 


an 


fa 
Lense 


} 
tne 


the lit 


was little 


rallied 
total of 


triots ¢ 


1Olial 


omber could not lick Hitle1 
laugh and Call it a little ef- 
ould send one over to do it 
zh would be in a different key 
i bombers appea over 


; } \*¥ \ ; 
yuld be t offensive, 


red 
»a grea 


little sa 


up of acri- 
butions by the little peo- 
up more than 100,000,000 
000 Americans. 
re shouted 
Lord, 

to rem 


about little 
I am a little 
ain one. I 
of you will forget 
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small voices in America. When those 
voices join in a Call for liberty, that little 
voice will be heard ‘round the world. 

When men have been denied the right 
to make a living because of the shortage 
of copper, I cannot see how the irrespon- 
sible use of even an inch of this material 
can be called a little thing. And I am 
grateful that at least one war-conscious 
friend of mine agrees with me. Thank 
you again, Mr. David Lynn. 


Mother’s Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SAMUEL DICKSTEIN 


OF NEW 
Y THE HOUSE OF R 
Tuesday, May 12, 1942 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, under 

leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 

ORD, I include the following article which 

appeared in the Il Progresso Italo-Amer- 
icana of May 10, 1942: 


MOTHER S 


YORK 


EPRESENTATIVES 


DAY 


It may be observed that 
of a day devoted to a celebrat 
of mothers is superfiuous inas 
good-hearted son venerates 
taneous and intense tenderness for the 
woman who gave him life, who graciously 
and anxiously assisted him, and who knows 
no sacrifice, neglect, or we: And yet 
the idea of this noble holiday has found uni- 
versal approval, because it offers us the occa- 
sion of demonstrating on this second Sunday 
of May, more than ever, the spontaneous love 
toward her who has first place in our hearts; 
of offering her, if she i some tangible 
token of our filial affection; of rendering her, 
if she is dead, a thoughtful remembrance 
filled with deep sorrow, gratitude, and devo- 
tion without end—a thought that will en- 
vision her once more alive before our eyes, 
and cause us to remember all her kind advice 
and beseech her for ¢ ite bene- 
diction. 

And since war is again rag ) 
because of the will of nica lespots in 
whose souls the most per' e ambitions have 
supplanted every eleme! it of hu- 
ma our homage tod ll those 
mothers who cannot receiv f their 
sons who are far away and \ ave hastened 
dutifully and enthus defend their 
country whe: ther that must 
be victoriously faced. And a special homage 
goes to thos ceived news 
that one of n las m<¢ a glorious 
dea the fi “lds ense of the 

5 tri comfort 


the designation 
ion in honor 
much as every 
and feels spon- 


riness. 


living 


nity, 


+B 


th on 


r dear ones 
heroes 
pect 


who 


peoples 
dict 
sciences and m 
And a sympathet houg! 
fort, should reach in ! - upied 
those mothers innocent sons 
red ¢ tag be ise of political 
crimes of which t and all 
those mothers d of 
their dear 
of a hateful 
does not 
know how 
crifice may 
O 


oI 


massac 


she is in the Kingdom of Heaven. And from 
the worship of mothers comes the highest 
inspiration for the worship of America, which 
is calling to its sons and its hosts to rally to 
the defense of its institutions, for the restitu- 
tion of liberty and justice to all oppressed 
peoples. 

The peace which all of us so ardently de- 
sire will be sweeter, more secure, more last- 
ing, and more beneficial and the family affec- 
tions will reign more liberally and proudly 
in our souls when the victory of America 
and of the United Nations will have banished 
from the world the danger of a return to 
systems which afflicted and characterized the 
darkest periods of humanity, systems which 
the civilized world wants relegated forever 
among the saddest memory of a past which 
shall never return. 

GENEROSO POPE, 


Increase of Pay of Men in Armed Forces 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES DOMENGEAUX 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 12, 1942 


Mr. DOMENGEAUX. Mr. Speaker, 
every day I receive hundreds of letters 
touching on various legislative matters 
pertinent to the individual from whom 
they are received. Only too few of these 
letters make reference to an increase in 
pay for the men in our armed forces, so 
I want to take the short time allotted me 
to raise my voice in behalf of the noble 
sons, brothers, fathers, sweethearts, and 
friends who so unselfishly are serving 
our country. 

These men have gone into the front 
lines so that we who remain home might 
continue to enjoy its security and com- 
fort. Many of them will never return. 
Some of them will come back with limbs 
torn off, with broken minds and spirits. 
Should these men be denied at least the 
small comforts that an increase in pay 
would give them? Shall we allow them 
to think that we do not appreciate their 
efforts? I want to take the unqualified 
stand that I favor an increase in pay for 
the boys in our armed forces. In fact, 
I favor a larger increase than is at pres- 
ent embodied in the bill. 

These men are not only giving their 
time and efforts to their country but in 
many cases, their absence from home is 
causing financial suffer A great 
number of these boys were taken off the 
farms and from the businesses of their 
fathers, which has placed an additional 
burden upon those left orn Others 
were instrumental in helping to support 
their families in one way or cieihan and 
naturally had to discontinue this support 
as the small salary they receive hardly 
covers their bare necessities. It is not 
fair to these families, who have given 
their boys for our protection to be allowed 
to suffer financially in addition to the 
privilege of sacrifice they have made by 
giving a member of their family to the 
armed forces, so in addition to an in- 
crease in pay for the boys themselves, I 
feel that the Government should ampl\ 
provide for tl dependents. An in- 


y 
‘ing. 


Vy 


1OS€ 
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crease in pay for our fighting forces and 
financial allotments to those they left 
behind, who were partially or totally de- 
pendent upon them, would bolster the 
morale of our fighting men, both because 
of the recognition given them in higher 
pay and because of the knowledge that 
their dependents are being provided for. 
The morale of those left behind would 
also be lifted, and goodness knows this is 
necessary during this emergency. In 
both cases, no matter how large the in- 
creases or allotments would be made, we 
can never pay these boys and their fami- 
lies enough to compensate them for the 
services they are rendering their coun- 
try. This service cannot be figured in 
money values. The most it can do is to 
somewhat and in a limited way provide 
them a small means of exchange with 
which to purchase certain necessities 
and items that will help them obtain 
some slight relaxation and relief from 
nerve-racking days and nights. It 
would only be an evidence in concrete 
form of our respect for these men and 
their families; an evidence of our hopes 
that their comforts and needs might be 
somewhat improved. 

Why should not a man get as much for 
carrying a gun as Carrying a hammer and 
saw? Iam all for labor drawing as high 
a salary as industry can afford, but we 
should not discriminate, especially 
against those who are battling against 
bombardments from the air, those who 
are baring their breasts against the ene- 
mies’ bayonets, those who are parading 
the deck of a ship while enemy planes 
swarm overhead and the surrounding 
waters teem with enemy submarines. 
These boys are facing dangers unknown 
to most of us. They have asked no 
favors. They fight solely to protect our 
ideals of freedom and liberty. They are 
doing this willingly and asking nothing in 
return. 

It is true that we at home have been 
forced to carry additional burdens, but 
in comparison our load is a mere nothing. 
We will never be able to repay in money 
the value of their service. Our gratitude 
and appreciation can never be measured 
in material things. There will be suffer- 
ing in their families and in their own 
minds that can never be wiped away. 
There will be horrible memories that will 
forever haunt them. The least we can 
do is to try to alleviate and soften these 
experiences by furnishing them with a 
few extra dollars and also by seeing that 
the ones they left behind do not want. 
By doing this we not only somewhat com- 
pensate them, but we also help relieve 
their mind of worry, and as a result their 
courage will rise higher and this dreadful 
conflict may sooner end. 

I know of my personal knowledge how 
difficult it is for our boys in the armed 
forces to get by on the pay they are 
now receiving because I have two broth- 
ers who have volunteered as privates in 
the Army, and I know they find it hard to 
subsist on the pay they now receive. 

We are in the midst of one of the 
greatest catastrophes that has ever vis- 
ited this earth and it behooves us all to 
do everything we possibly can for our 
fighting forces. Let us remove this pain- 
ful blot of discrimination we have shown 


and pay them at least enough so they 
might be comfortable and let us also 
see that their dependents at home are 
taken care of. May we all bear in mind 
that it is they who will carry us on to vic- 
tory and save our Nation from disaster. 
Let us not fail them in this hour because 
we know they will not fail us. 





The Unsung Soldier 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 12, 1942 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
under permission to extend my remarks, 
I include a splendid editorial, appear- 
ing in the Boston Post on Mother’s Day, 
May 10, 1942, dedicated to Mother. I 
consider, having in mind the world con- 
ditions as they exist, that this editorial 
is a very expressive and fitting one. 

THE UNSUNG SOLDIER 


You can turn Whistler’s famous picture 
of Mother to the wall for the duration. 

She is no longer the lovely lady in lavender 
and old lace, sitting pensively in a chair, her 
hands carefully folded, looking off into space 
as she dreams of the day when the babies 
were little and cuddly. 

She is a soldier now. She has enlisted in 
the battle for America. The days that are 
gone are forgotten. The days that lie ahead 
she has no time for. She is concerned at the 
moment with a war to win, and as she did 
everything in her life, she is in it with all her 
passionate loyalty and fierce devotion 

Ason has gone. Dry-eyed, she bid him off, 
He is out there today, somewhere beyond her 
touch and smile, the lad who never slept a 
night away from home 

A daughter has joined up. She 
ture in her nurse’s uniform, in the spotless 
white dress and trig, blue cape—the little 
girl in pigtails suddenly growr 


was a pic- 


) 
1 up she 
boarded the train that took her away to the 
battlefields on a mission of mercy 

Mother had time on her hands The house 
was lonesome. The telephone did not ring so 
often with calls from the children’s chums. 


as 





She missed that last-minute dash out the 
door in the morning to catch the bus to 
work. And those arms, stealing up behind 
her and hugging her until she Was | ath- 
less— 

She might have sat in a chair, there was 
so little do. Sl might have folded her 
hands with only two for meals and so few 
dishes to wash. She might have pined and 
sighed, as she waited for the mailman with 
the letters out of nowhere. But she wouldn’ 
be mother 

Mother joined up. She signed on with the 
Red Cross, rolling bandag k ting | ds 
for seamen, and learning mass ¢ king in the 
canteen unit. Or she joined the motor corp 
studying, to dad’s amazement, how change 
a tire and service a car. Or, a little bit envi- 
ous of the bright badge dad wore : con- 
spicuously on his vest as an air-raid warden, 
she took a course in caring for the injured, 
saying in her heart all the time God forbid 
that I shall ever have to do this 

Yes; mother is in the service now. She may 
wear a trim uniform or only an ap! She 
may have a pin in her coat lapel or only an 
identification card in her pocketbook. But 
I s a fig Yr along the home front and she 








i 


has little 
there. 
Yet how proud she is 
quiet of her room at n 
tear restrained. But d 
roud, terribly proud, that 


time for worrying for those out 


them In } 
it there may be a 
p in her heart she is 
she raised young- 


of 






sters who could serve America when the 
darkness came. 

She loves America. It gave her a house 
and happiness. At times things have not 
been easy. During the depression it was 


But she 


She never 


struggle to feed and clothe them. 
never blamed her country. on 
plained. She had the wisdom God gave to al 
mothers that the stars would shine again 
She still has, because she is a patriot, givit 
and asking nothing in return 

On the war, there is no questioning or 
quibbling with her. Gas, sugar, tire 
and pans—it is rather bewildering—but ra- 
tioning is dutifully and eagerly accept 
She wants America to win. 

For she hates Hitler with the rancor that 
all mothers hold for bullies who annoy chil- 
dren. She hates Mussolini because, as a 
mother, she wanted her children to be manly 
and not braggarts. She hates Hirohito be- 
cause she taught her children to be honest 
to tell the truth, and never sully their 
with trickery or treachery. 

Sometimes when you are 
sometimes when the headlines not 
hopeful, and sometime when, with a re- 
gretted lapse of faith, you wonder how it is 
going to come out, sit down with her for a 


m-~ 











home 


feeling low 


are SO 


spell 
Courageous, fearless, and confident, look- 
ing straight at you with bright, unflinching 


eyes, she will lift your spirits as she drives 
home her only slogan, “We have a war to 
win,” and you will say to yourself, “What a 
soldier she would have made!” 

Would have made? She is a soldier. She 
wants no honors, medals, bands, flag 
rades. She has been fighting 
molding character into citizens 
carry on after her. In this, the biggest bat- 
tle of all, she has found a place, workin 
humble wonders for her country out of shee 
love for it. 

More than flowers, more than cand 
more than trinkets to tickle her heart, s1 
rates a salute today as captain of the fortre 
she calls home. She is—why, she is one of 
the principal for which vw 
fighting 
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A Plea for Pay Parity for Certain Retired 
Officers of the World War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 


OF NEW JERSI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 12, 1942 


Mr. WOLVERTON of New Jers 
Speaker, in answer to the criticism 
some have directed to that portion 
bill which increases the retirement pay of 
certain officers of the World War wi 
were dropped from active 1 
the terms of the act of 1920, would 
that officers of the Army with below av 
erage records, whose retirement is nov 
being forced, receive 75 percent of thei 

Ic 


Mi 
that 


he 


of t 





ry 
Servi 


active duty pay if they had World W 
service, while officers retired under 
tion 24b, National Defense Act, 1920 
have similar World War servi 

on an average of less than 40 ( 


their active duty pay. This bill 


correct that injustice. 
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The present law which compels Army 
officers to accept forced retirement, Pub- 
lic Law 190, July 29, 1941, was enacted 
for the sol 


purpose of expediting action 
to the same end as the 1920 act cited 
above; namely, retirement of officers 
deemed not suited for one cause or an- 
other to remain on the active list of the 
Army. This is clearly shown in the title 
oi the 1941 law, which reads: 
then the common defense by sus- 
24 (b) of the National De- 
Zing amore e 


active list of the 


Officers retired under section 24b, Na- 
tional Defense Act, 1920, gave the best 
years of their lives to the service. It is 
or this class that the pending bill seeks 
o provide by requiring that they receive 
the 75 percent retired pay that their 
World War service justifies and which 
those now receiv- 
ing 

The 
YY > | 1 as 


t 
p Aca WW 
r 


There al nly 


7 . } ; . 1 « 
summarily retired are 


existing under 
rectified by this bill. 
23 of these officers, all 
ns: their average age 
rcent of them are Span- 
Var veterans; and they 
» them 10 citations and 


discrimination 


aecoral . 
The funds required 
percent 


to make this 75- 
adjustment in pay for the 123 
is infinitesimal in the vast 
of the Government for na- 
but the morale factor is 

and of vital importance. 
vision of this bill that seeks to 
to this class of retired officers 
29y both the Military 
the Hous 
he sup} 


and Sen- 
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Alaska—Our Spearhead in the Pacific 


TENSION OF 


OF 


HON. ANTHONY 


Asia over the long curving finger of the 
Aleutians. Perhaps over the same route 
grim men in American uniforms will carry 
retribution to Asia’s Island Empire for a 
series of aggressions that began more than a 
decade ago. : 

“He who holds Alaska holds the world.” 
These were the words of the late General 
William Mitchell, pioneer advocate of air 
power. He thought that when military avi- 
ation reached its peak Alaska would dominate 
not only the North Pacific but also the North 
Atlantic by way of air routes over the Polar 
ice cap. Soon this theory may be put to the 
tes Troops, planes, and supplies are 
forcing Alaska almost every 24 hour 

“Alaska,” says the Territory’s Governor, 
Ernest Gruening, “has the greatest potential 
possibilities for launching an offensive of any 
land under the American flag.” Increasing 
numbers of Americans are thinking in these 
terms. They want to discard defensive ac- 
tions for an attack on the enemy on his own 

l. If and when such an assault is begun, 
Alaskan bases may become familiar in the 
headlines as Malta and Suez and Smolensk. 

Yet Alaska is of defensive importance too. 
It is not only a menacing finger pointed to- 
ward Asia; it is an American bastion which 


reln- 


ank any direct Japanese attack on our 

Seaboard. As long as laska is 

strongly held enemy forces striking at Puget 

und or the Columbia River would risk an- 

nihilation. San Francisco, far off to the 

tually closer to Dutch Harbor than 

rbor. In the Arctic regions the 

sharp curves of the earth work many 
wonders on distances 

millions of Americs , Alaska has been 

only a far-off name, associated with gold and 

Eskimos and tales by Ja ymndon. Actually 

it is many lands, s geography and 

climate are concerned. Part of it is ic 


green valleys 


encased and frozen Yet it has 
where spinach and cal grow and dairy 
herds grazt In th Aleutians 

1 nd treeles u ] xy the In 
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banana cplits as well as aspirin tablets. But 
beyond the city limits the Alaska made 
famous by London and James Oliver Curwood 
and Rex Beach begins. The automobiles 
are for downtown use only. Alaska has few 
roads. At the edge of town the paved streets 
dwindle into ruts and the ruts bump int 
the wilderness. Roads are so primitive in 
Alaska that they are described on many map 
as “auto trails.” The Richardson Highway 
from Seward to Fairbanks is the one really 
imoprtant road in the Territory. 

The Alaskan wilderness is tough, pictur- 
esque, and grim. Prospectors still sift th: 
gravel of the rivers for gold. Salmon can 
neries cling to the shore of Bristol Bay and 
the Inside Passage. Telephone lines are few 
and far between. Occasionally the Fairbanks 
radio station will broadcast messages to men 
far back in the uplands. In the Aleutians 
there are countless bays and inlets where 
boats never anchor. Many of Alaska’s peak 
have yet to be climbed, although Several 
parties have ascended the 20,300-foot bulk 
of Mount McKinley, highest summit on the 
continent. 

One of the famous tales of the Territory 
is that about four tough old sourdough 
who had nothing to do on a bright sprins 
day, so they climbed Mount McKinley. Men 
of this breed still live in Alaska They strug- 
gle up uncharted canyons in search of gold 
They brave storms off the Aleutians to brings 
in dories full of sockeye salmon. They trek 
through the forest looking for seasoned 
spruce trees that can be built into trainer 
planes. They live in the wilderness for 10 
months at a time and then trek down to 
Sitka or Wrangell to get supplies and to find 
out what has happened to the troubled world 
while they have been locked in the fastnesses 

Alaska has 600 miles of Government-owned 
railway. It has modern gold dredges and new 
canneries. Its people elect a Territorial leg- 
islature, which sits at Juneau. The Uni- 
versity of Alaska, just outside Fairbank: 
gives degrees in a dozen subjects. Experts 
from the National Resources Planning Board 
roam the Territory devising post-war us¢ 
for the vast trexusure of natural wealth ths 
lies beneath the surface of the earth. 

This Alaska exists alongside an Alaska as 
i before Secretary Seward bough 

Ru Seward’s folly it was called 
for $7,200,000. In the Aleutians th« 

l n rude huts and spear fish 


ive 1 
Indians and Eskimos in the interior thrive 
off the reindeer. The Tlingits still carve the 
history of the families on 30-foot totem 
) Now a then a trapper mushes into 

y upl l d is never heard from 
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proximately 90 hours instead of the 8 days 
now required for the voyage by water. It 
also will figure conspicuously in Alaska’s 
future. 

A few years ago the only military estab- 
lishment in Alaska was two forlorn com- 
panies of infantry, and their rifles pointed 
toward the Yukon and not westward toward 
the Orient. This has been changed now. 
Naval and Army bases have been constructed. 
The great Kodiak brown bears, the biggest 
meat eaters on earth, watch quizzically from 
the forests as men erect barracks, hangars, 
and mess halls. 

Additional plans are under consideration. 
Numerous airfields are being cleared. “The 
defense program in Alaska,” declares Gov- 
ernor Gruening, “serves as a great new third 
economic prop for the Territory, which had 
rested none too securely on two main indus- 
tries—salmon fishing and gold mining.” 

The people of Alaska are well aware of these 
momentous developments. Soldiers appear 
on the streets; sometimes they loll in beer 
parlors and drug stores; occasionally they 
parade up the main thoroughfares between 
rows of curious onlookers, while the distant 
mountain ranges frame the whole scene. 

“Alaska is of enormous importance strate- 
gically,” says the Territory’s veteran Delegate 
in Congress, ANTHONY J. DIMOND, “because 
from our land in the Aleutians it is possible 
to fly to the heart of the Japanese Empire 
at Tokyo.” When the inevitable offensive on 
the part of the United Nations begins, Alaskan 
bases may be familiar names on American 
lips—names which spell the start of the long 
road to victory. 





The Legislative Process in Time of War 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES A. SHANLEY 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 12, 1942 


Mr. SHANLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include an address of Hon. JAMES 
M. Meap, of New York, Member of the 
United States Senate, at the final con- 
ference of the year of the Riccobono 
Seminar of Roman Law at the Catholic 


University Law School on Monday eve- 
ning, May 11, 1942. 
This is an exceptional paper, and I 


commend it to the Members of the House 
and the readers of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD for its cogent analysis of legisla- 
tive problems and their solution up to the 
present time. 

I am most grateful for the opportunity to 
participate with you in this discussion. Dr 
Brown and all who have assisted in arranging 
this program merit our congratulation 

Young men have been called to the ¢ rs 














There are some, I know, whose duties were 
cut short at your law school because of the 
war. And I know that many of you men are to 
join the Nation’s armed forces upon comple- 
tion of this year’s studies. It is to be hoped, 
however, that the lamp of learning can be 
kept glowing at the Catholic University Law 
School, so that when peace is restored tl 

world you may ca on in the study of the 
law Your infiuence is needed in the shap- 
ing of our civilization. There is an inescapa- 
ble analogy between world conditions as they 
existed in the Middle Ages and as they are 
today, and as between the function f the 
ecclesiastical centers of learning and culture, 


then and now 








In the limited time available it is impos- 
sible to do more than touch the high spots 
of the subject allotted to me. 

A declaration of war by our democracy 
against foreign enemies has been tradition- 
ally followed by sudden and substantial 
mcdifications of the legislative process. This 
is due to the alteration of the objectives of 
this process and to the resulting variation 
of its nature and characteristics 

It must be adjusted to achieve an equilib- 
rium between two opposing forces. The first 
is the emergent war powers which necessarily 
assume a dominant role in every public 
activity reaching down into the very life of 
each individual citizen. The second is that 
vital force in our democracy which protects 
and preserves at least a minimum of our 
inalienable rights. 

The war power is chiefly wielded by the 
executive branch of the Government, 
although the other divisions also participate 
in its exercise. We Americans, who 
tenaciously followed a policy of maintaining 
a regime of law and morals even in the most 
critical periods of our history, have sur- 
rounded the exercise of the war power with 
certain definite tests of right and wrong, and 
viewed it as an accretion to executive justice 
It springs from the basic demand of survival 
which the state may lawfully claim, not be- 
cause of the power of the state but in conse- 
quence of the common good of each and every 
citizen having an ethical and material in- 
terest in the preservation of the state. The 
citizen agrees to the war powers because 
the continued existence of the state, which 
was lawfully constituted and existent, and 
which has been challenged by armed 
might of other politically organized groups 
of men, is dependent upon counterforce 

The wielding of the war power is not a 
highly developed product of civilization. It 
is primitive, savage, and brutal; for civilized 


the 


man it is a necessary evil. Hence, to talk 
about institutionalizing it, with legal or even 
social institutions, would be similar to organ- 


izing a routine of life for a wild animal. Of 
its very nature the war power must be effi- 
cient, rapidly applied, unrestricted by tradi- 
tional methods or by rigid safeguards. Un- 
like the vital power in a court of equity which 
can be shaped by a body of precedent and 
specific rules without diminishing 
tiveness in accomplishing its ultimate 
pose, the war power must always co1 
be under unfettered control 
and military leaders 

The chief conflict of this war power is with 
the counterforces in American democtr: 
which resist encroachments upon cert 
alienable rig! even in t 
There is, he collateral ¢ 
between the war power and other phases of 
the Executive authority, namel the non- 
defense administrative agencies, which dwi 
dle in importance. There is an ine\ 








the 








r f mer I 
mes Ol em Pen 





wever, a 








tendency to endeavor t correlate thess 
iwencies with the war effort in order to insure 
their continued recogntion as essential ter- 
ests But this is not always completely suc- 
cessfu 

According to our American political ph - 


ophy, not even the war power of thé 


absolutely unlimited, morally speaking The 
converse is true in the dictator states. T 
policy of reasonable limitations upon ~ 
ereignty, though fighting for it ry exist- 
ense, is one of the essential 

American conception of democracy But tl 
nterest of state survival manif y wei 

I ivily in tl ( e ¢ 

claims of individuals to pursue t I - 
tomed objectives of lif e } 

happiness. The s a minimu en- 
able right, but it is much le 


have 
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sustain the external stru 


necessary to 


of the state against which the tornado of or- 
ganized destruction in the form of war is 
aimed. The other guarantees that S 


earthly home will continue to be fit for citi- 
zens, recognizing in this structure not an end 
in itself but only a means to the fulfillment 
of their destiny as sharers in the Divin 1 




















Surely this is no easy test for the legisla- 
tive process. In time of war there seems to 
be introduced into this activity a high de- 
gree of quasijudicial appraisal. The rapid- 
ity which in the very nature of things is an 
attribute of the war power prevents the 
judicial authority from acting as the : 
between these two sets of interests. We 
that the war will be brought to a victoriou 
conclus‘on before a controversy will be pre- 
sented to the Supreme Court for ¢ ior 
We find that the slow and orderly pr of 
our exemplary traditional tribunal re in- 
adequate to make the adjustment required 
between these competing interests. T} eg- 
islative process therefore takes on new sig- 
nificance 

What are the mechanics by whicl A 
power find: -xpression in the every-d l- 
tine of the Congress? 

Perhaps one of the first questions to |t 
answered is “How do partisan politi ffect 
the legislative process in time of We 
ail know that prior to our entry into the war 
the President and the administration met 
with bitter opposition in the major ste} 
locking toward the marshaling of our man- 
power and resources and the strengths 
of our Army and Navy 

But when our country was attacked and 
the President asked the Congress to declare 
war zainst the aggressors, there was not a 
single dissenting vote in the Senate and only 
one dissenting voice in the House. 

The declaration of war was truly an t of 
our Government and not merely an outward 


expression of 
ministration. 


the fore:gn policy of the ad- 












he solidarity of the Congress in all war 
measures is a vindication of the democrati 
process. It is the people’s war. Party poli- 
tics are subordinated, and individual petti- 
ness in legislative matters is at a mil imum 
The Members realize that there is a grim job 
to be done and that all othe nsider 
must be put aside until after the war 
In the House of Representatives deba 
confined to the measure under considerat 
although this is not so the Senate 
debate is unlimited It will be recall 
in the fifth supplemental appropriation bill 
of the Seventy-seventh Cx re approp! - 
s of $30,000,000,000 é ¢ 
3 hours n 1 
by the I 
1 " debate; t ¢ ; 
the debt 1 to $125.000,600,000 had but 
hy det in the Houss id the s¢ d 
war-powers bill, gra eme! u - 
ity to the Chief Executive, had bi $ 
of general debate in the House and 
2 days i he Senate 
Ther s1 mod ol tr + 
tary pro It i el} e | - 
mon c¢ l plrit ol ft SI ciear 
€ v I irtime me ] I - 
I tes ( both House f 
me formalities, but hear k ‘ d 
l€ € rt are b 
f i ld the are l 
er matters 
By rea n of the « Y i 
powel! f I 1 
é of Exec \ ¢ 
plishes many of | ( 
wise normal pr ¢ f 
] i tic T) ‘ 
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is decreased proportion 
cre e by the Presid t in 
tive orders in tl nanner. 
tion I am sure that a study 

sued since December 
of interest to the student 
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the Congress. 
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Increased Pay for Our Fighting 
Forces 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. CHARLES A. WOLVERTON 
F NEW JERSEY 


REPRESENTATIVES 


now 


officers in the lower brackets, does not 
begin to compensate them fully for the 
work they are doing and the risks they 
are facing. Our fighting men do not 
ask or expect to be paid upon any such 
basis. In fact it would be impossible 
to put a money value on the services 
they are so willingly and courageously 
giving. ‘This, however, is no justifica- 
tion why the pay of $21 per month to 
buck privates, and correspondingly low 
pay to others in the Army, Navy, marine, 
and other types of our fighting forces, 
should continue. It would be unfair to 
do so. It is right and just that their 
grades of pay should be increased. We 
cannot afford to be miserly in our treat- 
ment of these heroic defenders of our 
Nation and its ideals. 

Not only is it unfair to the men who 
are in the service but also to their fami- 
lies and dependents. Many of these men 
have been taken from lucrative positions. 
They and those who have been dependent 
upon them have thereby suffered a se- 
vere loss. Prospect of promotions and 
auvances in peacetime enterprises have 
been either lost, or, at the best, indefi- 
nitely postponed. Why should these 
men and their families be made to suffer 
as a result of their service to our coun- 
try? Many of them are technicians in 
the particular line of work from which 
they have been taken just as much as 
others who have not been taken and 
who receive compensation far above that 
given to the enlisted man. Of course, it 
is not in the mind of anyone that the 
latter should be reduced, but it is cer- 
tainly in the mind of all that the pay of 
the enlisted man should be increased. 

There is every indication that, within 
a very short time, another bill will come 
before this House seeking, likewise, to 
improve the living conditions of depend- 
ents who have been left without proper 
support as the result of those upon whom 
they formerly depended having been 
taken into the armed service. This bill 
will provide allowances to all such 
dependents. Wives, children, fathers, 
mothers, brothers, and sisters who can 
prove dependency will receive aid. 

The pay increase bill, and the bill for 
relief of dependents, will do much to 
strengthen the morale and spirit of the 
boys in our fighting forces. I am in full 
accord with each of these measures and 
both will have my heartiest support, 


Civilian Defense 


‘-ENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


EXT 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 12 

Mr. BENDER Mr. Speaker, under 

leave granted to extend my remarks in 

the Recorp, I include the following radio 
1ddress delivered by me May 10, 1942: 

have been exploding 

j homes, 
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with the exception of the United States it- 
self, has been attacked from the air. Amer- 
ican planes have been reported in action over 
German and Japanese cities. With this 
background, it would be criminal to pre- 
tend that our own mainland cannot be 
bombed. It would be foolhardy to leave a 
single stone unturned in our preparations 
to meet the danger of air attack. 

Yet I say this evening that our country 
is no better prepared to meet a bombing 
raid than England was in the terrible days of 
1939. True, we have organized thousands of 
first-aid classes. We have set up air-raid 
warden classes throughout the Nation. We 
have organized a system which functions 
well on paper. But we have no means of 
seeing to it that the system will work. Ws 
have virtually none of the vital equipment 
We have no gas masks to speak of; the Mid- 
west does not even have air-raid sirens to 
sound the alert should an air raid strik« 
tomorrow. 

This is flagrant negligence. Instead of 
spending funds on this essential equipment 
our civilian defense officials have produced 
a long series of highly decorative folders, 
talking about what should be done. They 
have devised colorful insignia for many 
groups, which are totally unknown in such 
industrial centers as Cleveland, Detroit 
Youngstown, and Pittsburgh. Road repair 
crews have been awarded a round emblem 
with a blue background, a white triangle 
and a red shovel. Emergency food and 
housing civilian defenders are supposed t 
wear the same emblem with a coffee cup in 
the middle. The decontamination corps has 
a red chemical symbol on its arm band. 
Demolition and clearance crews wear the 
sign of the red pickax. Messengers carry a 
lightning flash on their arm bands. Rescue 
squads are supposed to be identified by the 
upright ladder. Bomb squads wear the em- 
blem of the falling airplane. 

It sounds great on paper. And it makes a 
really attractive picture on pamphlet covers. 
But where is it? I know a good many of.my 
friends who are taking courses in air-raid 
work and first-aid care. They’re doing a 
great job. But those who are being assigned 
to air-raid-warden work have never seen any 
road-repair crews, decontamination men, 
demolition and rescue squads, or any of the 
other groups that our civilian defense leaders 
have been talking about for almost a year. 

They have seen one of two gas masks for 
demonstration purposes. They have seen a 
few stirrup pumps on display. Some of them 
have watched an incendiary bomb in action 
for a few minutes. But instead of the really 
practical work that must be done before we 
can say we are ready for anything, most of 
this material has been theory, pure and 
simple 

We have spent a great deal of money seek- 
ing to strengthen civilian morale. We shall 
spend a great deal more. But nothing would 
do more in this direction than the building 
of an air-raid defense system that was really 
working. Every big city in America ought to 
be ready for emergencies today We are or- 
ganized to handle fires; we are on the spot 
the moment strikes. We have met 
flood and hurricane. There is no reason why 
our people, with our facilities and our re- 
sources, cannot meet and defeat any assault 
from r 

Today, a year after we began our intensivs 
concern witl } blem, we have made 
little real pi oward protecting our 
homes. Why? 

Because there it, underlying belief 
in the membership our War Production 
Board that civilian defense is not a major 
problem. Three months ago the two Houses 
of Congress agreed upon the appropriation 
of an initial $100,000,000 for the purchase of 
civilian defense material Then the 
Production B picture. It 
effectively nullified the action of Con- 
gress by withholding action on items entirely 


Vat 
the 
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or by placing such low priority ratings on 
civilian defense orders that it will be months 
before the equipment can be manufactured. 
Specifications have been written and rewrit- 
ten. Some of them are still unsatisfactory to 
the War Production Board. 

All of us know that $100,000,000 will be 
only a fraction of the total cost of civilian 
defense. We know that the ring of protec- 
tive antiaircraft fire thrown up over the cities 
of England and Russia during the height of 
German attacks from the air cost more than 
this per week. Our goal must be the estab- 


lishment of an invulnerable defense—and 
quickly, 

The Office of Civilian Defense has been 
criticized frequently. We all remember its 


early days, when it emphasized the circuses 
rather than the bread. Dancing classes for 
civilian morale, part-time work by Mayor La 
Guardia—all these things are now dead and 
gone. We have entered upon a new phase of 
the job, and the talking stage is ended. But 
until our Government officials recognize that 
the whole purpose of our Army, Navy, Air 
Force, Marines, and Coast Guard is the pro- 
tection of civilian America, we shall have the 
same bottleneck at Washington. Civilian 
protection is exactly what we are fighting 
to maintain. The defense of American cities 
and American homes against the aggressor 
the reascn for our participation in this 
war. How can we fulfill our responsibilities 
if we disregard needs of cur cities and 
our homes? 

This is no time for hesitancy. 
7 days Corregidor has fallen. 
have pushed through Burma and on into 
China Tokyo has already been bombed 
The day when American shores are struck 
from the air cannot be regarded as a time 
still comfortably far off in the future. Just 
what should be done about it? 

I believe that the steps must 
foreseen. This is the time 
tion of our civilian population 
not after, we have been attacked 
community of America, in every neighbor- 
hood, on every street, there are men and 
women who can turn in first-class jobs as 
air-raid wardens, messengers, demoli- 
tion squads. We have asked for volunteers 


1s 
the 


In the past 
The Japanese 


be clearly 
for total mobiliza- 
before, and 
In every 


as as 


Millions of men and women have offered 
their services. Millions more are needed. 
Our men may not be available during the 


daylight hours in their home neighborhoods 
They are away at work. There should be no 
single moment of the day or night when any 
street, any house, is unprotected by some man 


or woman, responsible for that home. You 
cannot do this by perfunctory requests. Spe- 
cific, definite assignments should be made 


We have not hesitated to call up the young 
men of America from their jobs and from 
their homes to enter the armed forces of the 
United States. The task of civilian defense 
is part of those same armed forces. We 
should proceed at once to organize every able- 
bodied man and woman in some definite part 
of this program. That is what happens when 
a forest fire sweeps through a community. 
No one is permitted to sit by in idleness, let- 
ting the other fellow do the job. Every man 
is pressed into service to fight the common 
enemy. 


This is the No. 1 job—complete mobi- 
lization of the entire Nation in civilian de- 
fense. There are no Americans worthy of 


the name who are unwilling to join in this 
effort. 

And the second step is no less important 
We must have the equipment necessary for 
this army of civilian defenders exactly as we 
must have it for our Armies in the field. 
The warning system, to alarm an entire area 
when an enemy plane is spotted, must be 
put into operation at once. Fire-fighting 
apparatus to extinguish dangerous incendiary 
bombs should be available in the hands of 
men and women trained to handle them. 
Gas masks for every member of a family 
must be produced in tremendous quantities 


at once. Sirens must be put up in every 
city. Black-out practice should be a regu- 
larly scheduled part of the program of every 
large metropolitan community. Test alerts 
ought to be as common as school fire drills 
and carried out with the same degree of 
smoothness up and down the land. 

These things are difficult. But they can 
and should be done. They will be done if we 
can induce the men and women in charge 
of the job to understand the danger, to get 
up out of the armchair and off the telephone 
into the field. 

And last but by no 
scale of things which 
organization of military defenses for our 
cities. Barrage balloons have made their 
appearance in America on only a small scale. 
Perhaps they are no longer regarded as mili- 
tary successes by our aviation experts. But 
they represent a degree of alertness which is 
symbolic of a people on guard. Every city 
in this country should be surrounded by 
antiaircraft batteries capable of putting up 
a withering barrage of protective shells 
Every community in America should have 
air-raid shelters built and in working condi- 
tion before—not after—the first raid on our 
soil. 

In every village and hamlet, in every city 
and town, there should be no man, woman, 
or child who has not seen an incendiary 
bomb demonstration. Our schools, our fac- 
tories, our stores should be prepared. No task 
before the American people is more impera- 
tive. No has been more unfortunately 
neglected 

In my judgment, the job should be done 
now. First, we must mobilize every man and 
woman for his or her part in civilian defense; 
second, we must get our equipment into the 
places where it is necessary; and, third, 


the 


the 


means least 
must be done 


in 


is 


task 


we 


must ring our Nation around with a curtain 
of protective fire that no enemy can pene- 
trate. 





America Eternal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES J. HEFFERNAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 12, 1942 


Mr. HEFFERNAN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
REeEcorD I include a poem entitled “Amer- 
ica Eternal” and excerpt from a letter 
from Judge Franklin Taylor, County 
Court, Brooklyn, N. Y., author of the 
poem: 

As you see by the words, the purpose of 
this song is to help in the achievement of 
racial unity in this country, during the pres- 
ent struggle. 

The tune was written by H. S. Cutler, or- 
ganist of Trinity Church, New York C 


about 1822. He named the tune “Emula- 
tion.” It has, for more than a century, ap- 
peared in hymnals under the title “The S 

of God Goes Forth to War.” Iam using thi 
tune instead of the one which I originally 
wrote, because most people know it and like 


it. That will make the task of introduction 
easy. 

This morning I received a letter fron 
grand master of ceremonies of the Masonic 
Grand Lodge of New York State, Mr. Edward 
Reid. He wrote that the proceedings of the 
convention were opened with the singing of 
this song and that “It surely would have 
done your heart good to have heard those 
thousands of lusty voices give a rendition 
which bordered upon perfection. Led by the 


m the 
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St. Cecile quartet, the anthem made a de- 
cided hit.” 
The poem follows: 
AMERICA ETERNAL 
(Words by Franklin Taylor) 
(Tune: “The Son of God Goes Forth to War”) 
I 
When at the Rock, undaunted still, the Pil- 
grims pledged anew; 
When sword unsheathed at Bunker Hill a 
rallying answer drew; 
A thought immortal moved the Hand that 
made our Nation free 
America the freedom land—the home of 
liberty! 
II 
When foreign despots’ lust for power set l 


the world aflame; 
When brother nations met the hour in free- 
dom’s holy name; 
The starry flag maintained its stand a1 


the foemen flee 

America the hero land—we gave our lives f 
thee! 

III 
nd thus again as duty calls f e 

battle line, 

The valiant hearts within our walls, of every 
race and clime, 

As comrades do united stand that e« re 
shall be, 

America the brother land—eternal unity! 





Food Prices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. REID F. MURRAY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 12, 1942 

Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing article from the May 9, 1942, 
Times-Herald and my letter to Secretary 
Wickard indicate that some constructive 
program must be adopted in regard to 
the consumer as well as the producer. 

The consumer not only needs protec- 


tion from too high prices but he needs 
the protection afforded by a sufficient 


supply of food. he producer is entitlec 
to have some definite assurance as to 
what he is to receive for his products if 
the consumer is to be furnished adequat 
food products. 





A1ip SOUGHT FOR CANNING FIRMS PERILED BY 
PRICE CEILINGS 
(By Thomas Twitty) 

Seeking to prevent price-fixing casua 
which are threatening the urgently need 
1942 canned-food pack, representatives of 75 
percent of the Nation’s canning industry met 
here yesterday with Office of Price Adminis- 
tration, War Production Board, and Agricul- 
ture Department officials. 

Both Office of Price Administrat 
Agriculture chiefs took cognizance of the 
situation, but no positive plan was offered 
» cure, even by Secretary of é 
Claude R. Wickard, who named a g p x 
perts to work out a solution with Off 
Price Administration and canner 
OFFICE OF PRICE ADMINISTRATION ASK UBSIDY 

The meeting was held at the SI 


Hotel with 180 canning representative 
all parts of the country attending 

It was reported that the Office Price 
Administration, refusing to budge f t 
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rs pointed out that if the Agriculture 
Department price was higher than normal 
i le prices under the ceiling it would solve 


rs’ problem but would keep the 
out of normal trade channels. It 
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n of the National Canners Asso- 
more than 800 firms, 


rresenti 


and Wickard both emphasized that an imme- 
lution must be reached in order for 
‘kers to contract with farmers. 


is only one time for planting,” 
lared, “and now is the time 

leclared the Department of Agri- 

approach to the problem will 

the general principle of seeing 

receive a’price necessary to get 

creased production This year’s 
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be given the canners 
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rural people to whom you have made cer- 
tain definite commitments and you have 
also the responsibility to the consumer and 
to the general public 

The present agricultural program is funda- 
mentally a peacetime-control program. For 
the best interests of our country, I feel that 
this agricultural program should be stream- 
lined and converted wholly into a win-the- 
war program. 

Without entering into any arguments as 
to the merits and demerits of the agricul- 
tural program which you inherited from Mr. 
WALLACE, it is well known that this program 
has been very controversial during peacetime. 
If parts of it were questionable during peace- 
time they are surely indefensible during war- 
time. To make definite inquiry, I would like 
to ask why you do not curtail the control and 
expenditures for growing or not growing some 
crop and bring forth a plan to let the non- 
essential crops obtain their normal, natural 
production protected by a minimum price 
and ceiling and then during this wartime ask 
for legislation that would enable you to give 
incentive payments for commodities or crops 
you deem necessary for the best war effort. 
For example, the parity price on hogs is about 
10144 cents per pound. It appeared that a 
price ceiling of 1244 cents per pound was to 
be placed on them This was 117 percent 
of parity the day of this announcement. The 
price of hogs had gone up to over 14 cents per 
pound and yet no ceiling has been estab- 
lished. As prices rise consumer resistance is 
encountered. The consumers have com- 
plained because no ceilings have been estab- 
lished on hogs. Why haven’t they? 

If you were given the authority, you could 
have left the price of hogs at any market price 
fair to the consumer and producer and if you 
felt the need of increased production of pork, 
you could have given an incentive payment 
which could have gone directly to the hog 

ducer who had furnished the increased 
that you felt was necessary to 
1 the war. 

example is, when you asked for 
cheese production last year, the 


el 
ction 
il 


about 5 nt 
d the consumer 
reased milk pro- 
I ed it 

i 3 cents 
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be 
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k for you 
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needa very mate- 
agricultural 
Can any- 
common 
give incen- 
production 
é h for 
ually sub- 


h ¥ haw 


t our world 
and for which 
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to get rid 
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not 


message and 

and every one 
cultural house 
rt, I ask you 

st consid- 


me that 








someone has been giving President Roose- 
velt some very short-sighted agricultural in- 
formation. You note in his message tha 
he says that there has been a 15-percent ad- 
vance in the cost of living since 1939. You 
are well aware that the 1939 price on agri- 
cultural products was very, very low and that 
there does not seem to be much reason to 
be using this particular year as a ba: 
period. Many agricultural products were 
bringing only about 50 and 75 percent of 
parity during 1939. 

I have followed the price-control bill very 
carefully, and it appears to me that there are 
two schools of thought in connection with it 
One, as represented by Mr. Henderson, thinks 
that we can protect the consumer by putting 
a definite ceiling on food products. This, no 
doubt, is true as long as the stock piles last 
However, there is no assurance of a continued 
supply of food 

The second school of thought is the one 
that has ceilings which encourage produc- 
tion and a feeling that the best protection to 
the consumer is an abundance oi production. 
If there is an abundance of production, prices 
cannot be out of line, and this is a much 
safer program from a national standpoint 
The ceilings would be placed at such a point 
that the increased production would be ob- 
tained. 

I think Senator BANKHEAD and others could 
be induced to come to a definite understand- 
ing on the agricultural parts of additional 
legislation that the President is going to re- 
quest, and, if so, you would be able to better 
carry your tremendous agricultural respon- 
sibility. 

Please accept this letter in the spirit in 
which it is meant. 

Sincerely yours, 
ReEIp F. Murray, 
Member oj Congress. 


The Jewish Army 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES A. SHANLEY 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 12, 1942 


Mr. SHANLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the address of Alfred 
A. Streisin, chairman of the executive 
board, Committee for a Jewish Army, de- 
livered at the Waldorf Astoria on May 3, 
1942. 

It gives a vivid story of the movement 
which all of us who are fighting the Axis 
ought to know. It speaks for itself: 

Honored gentlemen 
this dinne I Pierre van 
Paassen, well-kn 1 author, war correspond- 
ent and lecturer: A § at humanitarian, a 
fighter fc ignity of man 
To Pierre van P: 3€ the chairman of th 
committee ior alr Army ol 
Palestinian Jews 


Th 


guests, 


he d 
Stateless and 


hundreds 

of leading American and women of all 
i of life, includit Congressmen, Sena- 
and men of high places in the Army and 
Navy, who, with their now millions of 
1 are urging E to permit the 
1 Oo arm f stateless and Pales- 

n Jews to fig! under allied command, 

You might ask “wl hould we in America 
be concerned wi 1 al he Near East?” 
The answer is mpl The Near East 
means one of the la t and richest oil 


mmittee is composed of 
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areas in the world—Iraq and Iran. The 
Near East means the pathway to the world’s 
greatest pincer movement—the Near East 
means the back-door to Russia—and the gate- 
way to the Suez Canal; the life line for sup- 
plies that keep all our Allies fighting. The 
Near East means Palestine, the land of re- 
ligions anc the cradle of civilization; the 
land that has now become one of the most 
strategic center points of the war because of 
its proximity to the Suez Canal—only 75 
miles away—the Palestine that Jewish peo- 
ple, with superhuman zeal, sweat, and blood, 
have in one generation, transformed from an 
empty desert into a land rich with fine farms, 
golden orange groves and swiftly growing 
modern cities. 

These Palestinian Jews, who have con- 
quered the soil, the rocks, and all the natural 
obstacles, who know the terrain and under- 
stand guerilla warfare, together with their 
stateless and disinherited brethren scattered 
through the Near East, 200,000 strong, are 
offering themselves to be organized into an 
army to protect the Suez Canal. Ordinarily, 
200,000 men would not appear to be very 
important, but today there are only 350,000 
Allied soldiers in the entire Near East, an 
area larger than the United States; and be- 
cause of the difficulty of transportation, an 
additional 200,000 men on the scene may be 
the deciding factor in the most significant 
battle of the world’s greatest struggle. Only 
today copies arrived in this country of the 
London Daily Mirror that contain a state- 
ment of General Wavell to the effect that the 
reason they lost the Far East was due to their 
use of practically untrained soldiers as they 
dared not further deplete their already inade- 
quate forces of the Near and Middle East by 
the transfer of a few much-needed divisions 
from there. 

The now stateless Jews were the first to 
feel the persecutions and sadistic oppression 
of the brutal Nazis. It is these men who 
have seen their homes destroyed, their fami- 
lies murdered, their women mutilated, who 
want to fight these fiendish Huns; men who 
would fight with a fanaticism that only ex- 
perience of such horrors makes possible, and 
who, knowing their fate if captured, would 
fight to the death. These people constitute 
the only manpower available on the spot and 
with thousands of them army trained, having 
escaped from the defeated armies of Czecho- 
slovakia, Greece, Yugoslavia, and other un- 
happy nations, become the men of the hour. 
With a battleground, the results of which 
may decide this war, America must be and is 
concerned. Yes, very concerned. With our 
Allies calling upon us for men and materials 
for the Near East, some 12,000 miles away, 
and with a recognized shortage of transports 
and convoys, it becomes important to America 
that all existing manpower in any section of 
the world, who are imbued with the spirit of 
democracy and world freedom, should be 
utilized. 

Yes, we plead with England to permit the 
creation of this army so that they, too, may 
fight for the universal cause of democracy 
and for the extermination of the verminous 
Nazi-Fascist menace, in concert with all other 
people who are fighting for the emancipation 
of the world. One doesn’t have to be devout 
to feel that there is some sort of religious 
destiny in the fact that these 200,000 state- 
less and Palestinian Jews are now available 
to prevent Hirohito from shaking blocdy 
hands with Hitler. Perhaps the moral law 
of retribution is about to come into its Own. 

This dinner marks the closing of the first 
chapter of our campaign, known the 
formative stage. 

The second chapter will be devoted to mak- 
ing this army ideaa reality. Through the use 
of the press, the radio, and the speakers’ plat- 
forms, we hope to impress Great Britain with 
the American public desire to give concrete 
expression to Churchill's recent statement 
that this is not a war for territorial controls, 


as 


nor subordination of people, but for the free- 
dom of the world, the dignity of man, and 
equality of all races, colors, and creeds— 
which utterances were so deservedly lauded by 
the well-known commentator, Upton Close, 
| last Sunday. 

We know that the thinking Americans will 
help us find the financial means with which 
to do this, and we fervently hope that before 
long we shall have another dinner—that one 
to be held in celebration of the accomplished 
fact. 

And now, I have the privilege of introducing 
the next speaker of the evening, one of the 
most distinguished citizens of the State of 
New York, with a defense record that marks 
him one of America’s leading statesmen, 
whose constant fight for humanity has in- 
delibly inscribed him in our heart—the 
Honorable JAMES M. Meap, United States 
Senator from the great State of New York. 





Military Pay Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 12, 1942 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, the legis- 
lation being considered by the House to- 
day is recognition by our Nation of the 
great responsibility which it owes to the 
millions of men who are now fighting, 
or will soon be fighting, on fronts 
| throughout the world for our country and 
| for the preservation of the ideals of lib- 
erty and freedom everywhere. 

When the House passes the military 
pay bill today, it will bring a message of 
good cheer to our boys, many of whom 
are thousands of miles from the home- 
land. Itis fitting and just that we should 
compensate our sailors and soldiers, as 
well as the Nation can afford because, 
upon their shoulders rest the gravest re- 
sponsibility ever placed; upon fighting 
men at any time in the world’s history. 

Were they to falter, civilization itself 
would cease and the advancements of 
Christian society since the earliest days 
of recorded history would be nullified. 
In place of our enlightened way of life, 
a system would arise which breeds and 
lives on oppression and slavery. 
| Nothing would be too much for the 
| men who bear this responsibility. What 
| we are doing here today is little, but at 
least it is recognition by those who rep- 
| resent all of the people of the duty 
which we owe to our Army and Navy. 








Looking Ahead 





| 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


| HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


| ov 
| IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 12, 1942 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. _ Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 


MASSACHUSETTS 
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ReEcorpD, I include the following address 
made yesterday by our distinguished col- 
league from New York, Mr. WaDSwortH, 
upon the occasion of ' 


ey 


his receiving an 
honorary degree of doctor of laws from 
the Rochester University: 

Mr. President, members of the b 
trustees and of the faculty, members of the 
graduating class, ladies, and gentlemen, the 
honor conferred upon me here this morning 
is one which I appreciate to the full. Indeed, 
I am very grateful for it. It is the kind of 
thing which means a great deal in a man’s 
life. It spurs him to a continued effort to 
really deserve it, and thus confirm the judg- 
ment of those who have conferred it. Being 
none too confident of my own deserts, I shall 
be the more determined in my efforts to live 
up to this honor and the ideals which it rep- 
resents. And will you let me add that having 
lived all my life as a comparatively near 
neighbor of Rochester University, and having 
watched its growth and achievements over 
a considerable number of years, I am deeply 
touched that its authorities should 
me out in this fashion. 

The times in which we live are grim, very 
grim. Violent passions possess the hearts of 
men. Multitudes are suffering and dying in 
nearly every corner of the earth. The daily 
lives of people everywhere are dislocated, dis- 
torted to an extent never before experienced 
by the human race. In normal times it is 
difficult enough for us to think straight It 
is distressingly dificult now. When our f 
fathers insisted upon the establishment of a 
sound educational system, open to all the 
young people in America, they undoubtedly 
had in mind that if self-government were 
to be beneficent and enduring the people in 
each succeeding generation must possess the 
ability to think straight. Their theory was 
and still is sound. The goal whieh they set 
has always been difficult of attainment. It 
is especially difficult at this hour. But unless 
we strive toward it unceasingly and keep 
gaining in our approach, liberty must perish 
in the end. In our schools, colleges, and uni- 
versities we equip ourselves for this never- 
ending battle. So long as those institutions 
remain strong, sound, and free we shall make 
headway. Should they become weak, un- 
stable, and shackled we cannot win. 

A moment ago I referred to the condition 
of the world today. It is doubtful if any 
human being can comprehend and estim: 
intimately all the forces that are at work. 
I know that such an achievement is far 
beyond my ability. And yet we may identify 
the fundamentals and with the knowledge 
of them build up, as time goes on, ( 
comprehension. 


ard of 


i ylia 
Ssingie 


re- 


te 
Ir 


a better 
There can be no doubt that 


revolution, world wide, is afoot. It had its 
beginning in Germany 7 or 8 years ago, and 
at about the same time the signs of it be- 
came apparent in Japan. At that time very 
few people recognized the meaning of those 
signs, and, sad to relate, those people who 


were enjoying liberty and feeling safe in its 
possession were especially contemptuous of 
them. As a result, the revolution made tre- 
mendous headway before steps of any sort 
whatsoever were taken to restrain it We 
Americans were as negligent in that regard 
as were other people. It was only when this 
revolution, pursued with tremendous force 
was on the point of sweeping over the entire 





world that we awoke to our danger; it was 
only when we realized the inherent char- 
acter of the menace that we resolved t er- 
come it I use the word “revolution” ad- 
visedly, for this war is not a contest of the 
ordinary sort. The aggressor is not striving 
merely to annex territory and seize material 
resources. True, he needs those tl 

order to attain his real objective ! i 
that objective? It is the destruct in- 
dividual liberty, no matter whe f ! 
The masters of this movement expres 

contempt of liberty. They say th iem icy 
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] failed; that it does not deserve to con- 
ie t they have a better scheme which 
they ll force upon the human race. Their 
ph phy teaches that an individual has n> 
rights wh: ever which the state, armed with 
a gul i respe that no man may earn 
! living ex t as the state decides, that 
» mi lay speak or write, publicly or pri- 
ely y opinion contrary to the plan of 
and most important of all, no man 

hip God or expression to re- 

with the permission of 

Fundamentally, this means to Christians 
that the love of God the Father and of his 
Son, Jesus Christ, must take second place 
their live It represents an attempt to 
crush the very s of men, no matter where 
they live, how they live, or how they worship. 
Some will say this is unthinkable, but, believe 
me, my friends, this revolution is on the 
march, resisted, thrown back, and 





Unie SS 
} it will 
To prevent 
people, mindful of their own 


finally, the 
such a catastrophe 


subjugate, 





i nd joiz with other liberty-loving 

d God-f« people, have determined to 
neet this wicked force with righteous force 
nd, sp I nothing, to contend against it 


erly defeated. In reaching this 
determination and acting upon it we have 
embarked upon by far the greatest under- 
taking in Directly or indirectly 
the greater portion cf our 





our history 


absorb much 


resources and our manpower. While it is 

ing on in ever-expanding dimensions no 
one in America will fail to feel its effects. 
The burden will be heavy, but I venture to 


; 07 


Say that oul 


backs will become stronger and 
bear it. Sweat will stand upon 


nger as we 








brows, but we shall dash it out of our 
eyes and, with chins up, look straight ahead. 
Men must ¢ and—the pity is—women must 
weep. But the imperishable soul of this peo- 


} nurtured in liberty, will sustain them to 


1at day when ice again this world will be 

aece world 

Am I wrong in the suggestion that when 
tl thing is over we must see to it that this 


orld shall be indeed a decent world for our 








childre and our grandchildren? I am sure 
you agree with me about this. Absorbed as 
é e in this tremendous effort and bound 
the end, cost what it may, is it not 
f u counsel gether and plan as 
v r the great task of repair and 
? ruction which will be ours to per- 
i d that of those who think as we 
vho want to live as we want to 
Ss we must do our best to see to it 
horror and suffering shall not 
} world. Plan and 
I e ¢ be ure ({ c 
‘ That Ww 
ft f ° y 
I te bet I 
rec etoa 
j ( 1 ed 
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[ rer 
Ter ring 1 
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ez il 918 
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I é d Turkey 
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j was easy 
draw up a 
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of a lasting peace. The peace conference, 
attended by our own President, assembled at 
Versailles in the early winter of 1919. In 
the period just preceding the conference I 
happened to pass twice through England and 
to spend 2 or more weeks in France. I had 
many opportunities of observing the senti- 
ments and reactions of the civil populations, 
as well as conversing rather intimately with 
military people. The thing which impressed 
me most, and depressed me not a little, was 
the very evident determination of the civil 
populations to inflict upon the conquered the 
severest terms imaginable. In public meet- 
ings and in the press demands were made 
again and again that “Germany must pay for 
all the destruction she had wrought, and that 
the Kaiser, who had fied to Holland, must 
be seized and tried as a murderer before an 
Allied tribunal.” I cannot exaggerate to you 
the bitterness of the British and French 
civilians. Looking back on it I can under- 
stand it, for they had lost their husbands, 
sons, and brothers literally by the hundreds 
of thousands, had seen scores of cities, towns, 
and villages, in fact, whole countrysides, ut- 
terly devastated, and had themselves been 
reduced to a standard of living closely ap- 
proaching starvation. 

Their hatred of the enemy did not stop 
with his military surrender. It went on and 
on They demanded vengeance, through 
punishment. By contrast, the intelligent 
military leader, who had gone through the 
entire war and perhaps had a better concep- 
tion of the enemy than the people back home, 
was satisfied in urging that the terms of 
peace be so arranged that their respective 
countries should be made safe against a repe- 
tition of the military attack which Germany 
and her allies had launched against them 
Generally speaking, the military man did not 
demand vengeance upon all the people of the 
conquered countries. His urgings did not 
include undue punishment. In reading the 
stories of peace conferences of the past I 
have at times been tempted to believe that 
if the writing of the terms of peace had been 
left more frequently to the soidiers who had 
fought in the battle lines many a peace treaty 
might have been more enduring and the 
world less frequently subjected to the hor- 
rors of war I digress for a moment to 
remind you of what occurred at Appomattox, 
Va., in April of 1865. Grant had conquered 
Lee. The power of the Confederacy had col- 
lapsed utterly. The South lay prostrate. 
The 2 men met in a modest little house 
near Appomattox, and sat down at a table to 
discuss the terms of Lee’s surrender. Lee 
explained to Grant that many of his officers 
and men owned their own horses. Grant re- 
plied, “You can take your horses home with 
you You will need them for the spring 
plowing Lee explained that his army was 
on the point of starvation. Grant agreed to 
deliver to Lee’s army immediately 25,000 
rations. Lee was never asked to surrender 
his sword, nor were any of his officers. Lee 
and his army were permitted to go to their 
homes under parole, pledged not to resume 
hostilities against the United States. The 
two men sat in that room all alone as Grant 
\ te out the conditions in his own hand- 
writing. I do not know how you feel about 
it, but that little house at Appomattox seems 
to me to have witnessed the world’s most 
perfect pr conference 

The fact that a large portic 


ce 


n of the civilian 


population of the North, and a large number 
of political leaders obedient to what they 
believed to be its sentiment, ignored th 


spirit 


of Appomattox and ir 
ive measures, resulted in 


sisted upon pu- 
the infliction of 





the so-called reconstruction period, oppres- 
sive as against the South and demoralizing to 
the North. There we have in our own coun- 
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try an example of the results of civilian bit- 
terness, as contrasted with soldierly fore- 

To a considerable extent the same 
went to work at Versailles. The 


bearance. 
influences 
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Allied prime ministers, leaders of their re- 
spective peoples and accountable to them for 
their maintenance in power, reflected, I be- 
lieve, too much of the punitive spirit which 
was then swaying the civil populations. I 
do not suggest for one moment that all the 
terms of that treaty were unduly oppressive 
In some respects its authors strove to attain 
an ideal, represented by their action in en- 
deavoring to set certain peoples free under 
governments of their own—notably Poland 
Czechoslovakia, and Serbia. All honor to 
them for that effort. But in other respects 
notably in the provisions relating to repara- 
tions, their demands were imposcible of ful- 
fillment. Our own President attended that 
conference and was a leading figure init. He 
went there with one great purpose in mind 
the establishment of a society of nations, 
bound together by a contract to preserve the 
peace. Wilson was a man of peace. Peace 
was his ideal, even though it be sustained by 
force, tempered by arbitration. Many have 
believed that Mr. Wilson, bent primarily upon 
the formation of the League, felt impelled 
to overlook some of the shortcomings of the 
Versailles Treaty itself, in the hope that his 
League and his Covenant would, as time went 
on, repair the errors. At any rate, the treaty 
was adopted, and its companion, the Cove- 
nant of the League of Nations, was approved 
at the conference. The Senate of the United 
States, of which I was then a Member, 
adopted by a majority vote 13 reservation 
addressed to certain provisions of the Cove- 
nant itself. By far the most important of 
them had to do with the famous article 10 
of the Covenant. 

Under that article each member of the 
League undertook to defend and protect from 
aggression the territorial integrity and po- 
litical independence of every other member 
of the League. True, certain other articles, 
notably one or two providing for the eco- 
nomic boycotting of offending members, were 
important and somewhat controversial. But 
article 10 was, as Mr. Wilson himself de- 
scribed it, the very heart of the covenant, I 
remember well those long debates and the 
public discussions which went on all over 
this country, throughout much of 1919 and 
most of 1920. The Senate reservation ap- 
plicable to article 10, as finally adopted, pro- 
vided in effect that the adherence of the 
United States to that particular article 
should be conditioned upon the consent of 
the Congress for the use of our armed forces 
in protecting other members of the League. 
This reservation conformed with that pro- 
vision of the Constitution of the United 
States which declares in effect that only the 
Congress of the United States can declare 
war. Obviously the Senate in 1919 could not 
ignore that provision of our Constitution 
nor, from the practical standpoint, could it 
pledge the acquiescence of future Congresses 
in carrying out the assurance contained in 
article 10. Men may differ to this day as to 
the action of the Senate in that regard. Be 
that as it may, when the Senate adopted that 
reservation to article 10, President Wilson de- 
clared that it had cut out the heart of the 


covenant and urged his supporters in the 
Senate to vote against ratification of the 


treaty as a whole. This, 
less than the necessary two-thirds vote for 
ratification. Thus the treaty failed and we 
did not become a member of the League of 
Nations. Looking back on it now, with hind- 
sight somewhat more reliable than foresight, 
I entertain the belief that President Wilson's 
program, while highly commendable in its 
purposes, went beyond the bounds of prac- 
tical considerations. To gather something 
like 50 nations, great and small, into a league 
and then expect that all of them would rush 
to the defense of any one of them, no matter 
where situated upon the face of the earth, 
Was expecting too much 

Something like 50 nations joined up and in 
doing so took that pledge under article 10 


in turn, resulted in 


The story of the 20 years following Versailles 
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fails to show a single instance in which any again. By this time we must have learned we must be sure that there is nothing puni- 
member of the League has been faithful to | that we cannot live our life alone. The proc- | tive or oppressive in our program. We! 
that pledge. The field attempted to be cov- | esses of evolution, over which thus far we let it be known that we have no int 
ered was too wide, and sown so thickly with | have had little, if any, control, have brought | of governing the daily lives of people in other 
unpredictables as to make the contract un- | us to a point at which we must admit that lands. So far as we are concerned they may 
enforceable. Through all these years I have | our healthy participation in world affairs | worship as they please, they may speak and 
regretted that the issue of the Covenant of | is necessary, primarily for our own salvation | write as they please, they may adopt any 
the League of Nations was presented to the | and for the preservation of those things | form of government. But in their relati 
American people in such a rigid and exacting which we hold most dear. The oceans are no | with the rest of us they must behave de- 
form. I am convinced that our rejection of | longer barriers separating us from other na- | cently. After the terrible lessons of the fir 
article 10 was an honest rejection, just as I | tions in either the economic or the political World War and of this war can we not ex- 
am convinced that its acceptance by some- sense. Indeed, they are highways. An event | pect that human beings will have learned 
thing like 50 other nations was done with the | of importance on the other side of the At- | something? Surely we can. With our ex- 
tongue in the cheek. Italy attacked Ethiopia, | lantic or on the other side of the Pacific has | ample and encouragement more and more 
both members of the League. What other | its instant reverberations in our country. We | Of them will learn that liberty is precious 
member went to the defense of Ethiopia? cannot ignore those events. and that peace, founded upon a liberal under- 
Not one. Japan attacked China, not only in | We must employ our power and our pres- standing, is essential to its preservation 
violation of the Covenant but in violation of | tige in the interest of world decency. Fate | 
the Nine Power Treaty. Who went to the has decreed beyond all manner of doubt that | . 
defense of China? Not one. | we must accept our share, a large share, of _ = 
Surely we can learn something from the | responsibility, and if we do it wisely and Monthly Pay of Enlisted Men in Foreign 
experience of 1919 and from our observation | strongly and in a liberal spirit we can con- | Armies 
of events which have transpired since then. tribute not only to our own happiness and | 
Based upon that experience and those ob- | security but to the happiness and security 
servations the United States, more than any of decent people everywhere. It seems to me | EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
other nation, must take the lead in working | that we need not and should not undertake 
out a system in establishing an international | another article 10. It might prove imprac- oF 
organization which will work and which the | tical. Under certain circumstances it might | 
whole world will respect. The task may not prove revolting. Would it not be better for | HON. OVERTON BROOKS 
be agreeable, but whether we like it or not us, and in the long run better for the world, OF LOUISIANA 
y © . i ri iv ~ i t i c | ~ 7 v Ty a 
we must take the lead in it With victory more conducive of peace, if he American | IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
over the totalitarian states, with the utter | people, devoted to liberty, join hands with | 
rejection of this revolution, the United States, those other peoples who we know in our Tuesday, May 12, 1942 
despite its sacrifices, will emerge the most hearts are likewise devoted to liberty—people | 
‘ - r Snes sy 
powerful nation in the world. Judged from | whom we can trust. Yes; I go so far as to | Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, under 
the purely selfish American standpoint we | suggest that we would better pick and choose | leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
cannot let a thing like this happen to us | a little bit. And if we attempt such a thing | orRD, I include the following table: 
Monthly pay of enlisted men in foreign armies 
Se a: = 
Specialist ratings—-U. S. Army. (Spe- | 
Enlisted grade U.S. Army cialist pay is in addition to pay for | 
} grade | 
j | 
Country | | | cre | ] 
First | Second—| Thira— | Sixth— | | | | ss 
Mas ~ Technical Staff |Fourth—| Fifth— | Private, |Seventh—| First |Second) Third | Fourth | Fifth Sixth 
i on or first and nt | Sergeant | Corporal | first Private | class| class | class | class | class | class | 
ore sergeant | “STSeS! | | class | | 
| | ! 
— —| ——a ee — | _|_—_|_______ x 
United States....| $128.......| $64.....-] $72......| $60...... $54...0.-- $36.....-|$21'; $307) $30] $25] $20] $15 | $6] $31! “Longevity” pay increa 
| | | | going 5 percent each 3 year 
Australia. ....... | $141.60 8...1 $117.30 8| $110.10. .} $102.....) $04.20...../|......... | $62.10- al rrade spec total pay runs $113.70 to | 1. Portion of pay is ‘‘ Deferred.” 
(A. I. F.) | $130.2 | 2. Government makes 
to dependent of j 
| | | wife and 1 child 
| | 3 are 
. 
OROER. cco catons ents Si cams $7 . $60 ccs eR nessun Re Specia rT ra pay of $¢ ; I 
j | to $2 | lepends 
aa a 
| 
| | ed 
| | ‘Dp 
| | | is 
Great Britain....| $73 %.......| $51.70 to | $48.70...| $36.50...] $24.30.....] $19.80_..] $12 20...| Sper A) 336.06 f 
60.80 | | | ey 
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j | | | 
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Physical Training 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. THOMAS E. MARTIN 


OF IOWA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 12, 1942 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following letter re- 
ceived by me from Maj. John L. Griffith, 
of the Western Intercollegiate Confer- 
ence: 

INTERCOLLEGIATE CONFERENCE 
Chicago, May 7, 1942. 
in THoMasS E. MARTIN, 
House Office Building 
Wa D.C 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN MarTIN: Your in 
terested acknowledgme of my recent cor- 
respondence regarding physical training ac- 

me to presume further in 

addressing u. In these days when 

are bending every effort toward win- 

he wal when we realize how 

t and conserve our re- 

d to me that you might 
C 10Wing what the men in 
1 Conference have been thinking 


rressn 


> yf 
gto 


movea 


] all 
and @il 


to assay 

urré 
erested in ki 
g Te 


has 


particularly with regard to wha 
ne of our Na n’s para- 

al fitness of its youth. 

of the programs we 

wing. May I, how- 

n t a few salient 

) iast war 
had learned from 
correct mistakes of 
made prior to 1917. 


wa oe rre tinn 


@vs0ll 
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efforts has been the general movement to- 
ward the institution of compulsory physical 
education and athletic participation require- 
ments for all students 

It has been the privilege and pleasure of 
conference athletic directors to cooperate 
with the officers of the armed forces as they, 
in recognition of sport’s inherent values in 
producing rugged, resourceful, and disci- 
plined men, the ideal military type, have 
set up competitive sports programs at the 
various service cantonments, such as Great 
Lakes Naval Training Station and the Naval 
Aviation Pre-Flight Training School at Iowa 
City. 

The conference is proud of the program it 
has followed with consistency since the last 
War, as it was directed to a considerable ex- 
tent toward meeting just such an emergency 
as now involves the Nation. It is even more 
proud of its graduates, we trust better 
equipped to fight in this war by the physical 
as well as mental training they have received, 
and of its athletes, distinguishing them- 
seives on every front, many of whom already 
have given their lives. 

Yours sincerely, 
JoHN L. GRIFFITH. 


PREPAREDNESS PROGRAMS OF BIG TEN 
UNIVERSITIES 
1918 TO 1940 

I. Expansion of physical training programs. 

a. Health services introduced or expanded. 

b. Compulsory physical education require- 
ments instituted or expanded. 

c. “Athletics for all” p: 
by emphasis upon intramural athletics for 
recreational and conditioning values. 

dad. Professional courses of teacher-training 
in physical educati ntroduced. 

II. Expansions of facilities and personnel. 

a. Worth of buildings, grounds, and equip- 
ment for physical education and athletics 
increased by $20,000,000 (all but approxi- 
mately 82,500,000) self-financed, without 
Federal or State grants from tax funds) 

b. Personnel of physical education, intra- 
mural and athletic coaching staffs increased 
by 67 percent 

c. More than and women gradu- 


m physica cation teacher-training 


grams 


promoted 


rtvicl- 
g program 
l efficiency 
tutions for all 
prescribed 


es and courses 


ms 
Il 


nd per- 


made 


AFTER DECEMBER 8, 1941 


I. Immediate steps for broadening of com- 
pulsory requirements in physical educatio: 
and athletic participation: Under stimulus of 
the athletic departments two institutior 
now require all male students to pursue 
physical education course during the enti 
period of residence. The typical require- 
ment is 5 hours a week of physical trainin 
or athletic participation. Another institu- 
tion has a similar plan, based on needs dem- 
onstrated by physical efficiency rating test 
prepared for action provided its establish 
ment does not conflict with facilities give 
over to naval aviation-training program. 
least one other school is prepared to an- 
nounce a similar “hardening” program f 
all students. 

II, Extension of facilities to Army 
Navy schools on campuses: Every conferenc 
school has been designated as a preinducti 
training center for Army or Navy service or 
has had established on its campus training 
schools for enlisted men in such specialize 
fields as communications. Gymnasiums an¢ 
athletic fields have been turned over to the 
units for their housing and training activi- 
ties. In several instances the athletic de- 
partments have been charged with admin- 
istering recreational and conditioning pro- 
grams for these resident service men. 

III. Further extension of voluntary athletic 
participation: vecognizing the increase 
summer attendances as a consequence of tl 
accelerated academic program, the athleti: 
departments have instituted plans for reach- 
ing those summer residents with competitive 
recreational, and conditioning sports pro- 
grams otherwise available during the 
period 

IV. Cooperation with service units in pr 
viding competition for service teams: Army 
and Navy training cantonments, in recogni- 
tion of the established correlation betwe 
athletics and military training and as the cap- 
stone of their intramural athletic and condi- 
tioning programs, have sought competiti 
for their representative teams with colle¢ 
teams, which has been accommodated in 
every sport where desired. 
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not 


THE JOINT MEETING OF WESTER? 
UNIVERSITY PRESIDENTS, FACUI 
ATHLETIC DIRECTORS, 

, CHICAGO, ILL., JANUAI 


RESOLUTION OF 

CONFERENCE 
ENTATIVES, 
PHYSICAL EDUCATOR 


REP’ 


the Integration of Coll 
il Education and Athlet 
tional Preparedness) 


At a meeting of duly accredited represent 
tives of the 10 universities constituting tl 
so-called Western Conference held in Chica 
the 17th of January 1941, for the purpose 
] contribut that may | 
7 the Nation at large from its uni- 

the general d 
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unanimously adopted: 
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health of their student bodies and the train- 
ing of men and women as effective teachers 
and leaders in their fields; and 

Whereas the present world crisis indicates 
a continuance of those programs and, in- 
deed, their amplification and intensification, 
not only so that the young men of our in- 
stitutions may realize their potential capa- 
bilities for immediate defense purposes, and 
the preservation of our country as a home of 
democracy and freemen but also for the wel- 
fare of the Nation for all time to come; and 

Whereas our member institutions are for- 
tunate in having staffs of unselfish and sci- 
entifically trained personnel and physical 
facilities for the accomplishment of these 
purposes: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the administrations and 
faculties of the member institutions be urged 
to take such measures as may be necessary 
and feasible for the accomplishment of such 
purpose and that, more specifically, they be 
urged to provide the necessary financial 
means and make the necessary adjustments 
in university programs as to hours, credits, 
and otherwise so that these ends may be 
more effectively accomplished; and be it fur- 
ther 

Resolved, That the member institutions in- 
dividually and collectively tender to the ex- 
isting organizations, Government and other- 
wise, their offer of assistance by way of ad- 


vice of their trained staffs in working out 
suitable programs for the improvement of 
the health and physical well-being of the 


Nation’s manpower and morale. 





Charley the Smear 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ROBERT F. RICH 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 12, 1942 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, 
I include the following article from the 
Washington Times-Herald of today: 

“CHARLEY THE SMEAR” 

“Charley the Smear” Michelson, boss press 
agent for the Democratic Party, has betrayed 
the political desperation of the administra- 
tion by the venom of his attack on the 
Republicans. The only possible explanation 
of the falsehoods that he uttered Saturday in 
Washington is that the Democrats recognize 
the growing resentment throughout 
country over the incompetence and 
which are hampering the war effort. The 
Yemocratic leaders are forced to any expe- 
dient, however low, to save themselves in the 
November election. They are trying to use 
the blocd and sweat of war for their personal 


advantage. 


ale 


waste 


HISTORY REPEATS 


It becomes necessary to remind Michelson 
hat it was never the Republican Party 


that 






ught to destroy the American ion. 
After the Democratic Party got us into the 
last war the Republicans furnished the bulk 
of the fighting men, and this repeating 
itself in this war. Slackers and cowards in 
Washington and on Broadway are protected 


enabled 
lob- 


by the same political pull that 
Michelson to line his own pockets as a 
byist. The Republicans are on the fighting 
line and the production line. 
Michelson’s animus so clouded hi 
1 that he made one important con 


discre- 


fession 











This was the admission that in the eyes of 
the administration Pearl Harbor did not mark 
our entrance into the war. We were already, 
says Michelson, tied up in the war of the 
Atlantic, and he asserts that if the adminis- 
tration had not divided the fleet to engage in 
undeclared warfare the Japanese would not 
have dared attack. 


RECORD PROVES HIM FALSE 


As for Michelson’s attempt to lay on Re- 
publican shoulders the blame for our Na- 


tion’s deficiency in arms, the record proves 
him false at every step. The Democratic 
Party has had control of the House, in which 
appropriations originate, for 11 years. It 
has had control of the Presidency and of 
both Houses of Congress by overwhelming 
majorities for more than 9 years. That com- 
plete control of the executive and legislative 
departments goes back exactly 1 day farther 
than the accession of Hitler to power in 
Germany. 

Mr. Roosevelt as a candidate in 1932 en- 
dorsed “100 percent” the Democratic platform 
which criticized the Republican administra- 
tion bitterly for its expenditures for national 
defense. President RooSsevelt’s first four 
Budgets, from 1934 to 1937, inclusive, appro- 
priated less money for the Army and Navy 
than was appropriated in the precedi four 
Budgets of the Hoover administration, this 
despite the fact that in his annual report 
for 1933 General MacArthur, then Chief of 
Staff, warned that “the Army strength, per- 


no 


445 


sonne!, and material, and its readiness for 
employment are below the danger line.” In 
1933 when President Roosevelt was starting 


his experiment of spending the country to 
prosperity, both General MacArthur and the 
late Gen. Hugh Johnson, then head of the 
National Recovery Administration, urged 
him to use a modest portion of the billions 
to mechanize the Army. They were ignored. 
In succeeding years other warnings of our 
lack of preparedness also went unanswered. 


BONNEVILLE SPEECH RECALLED 


Only a week befcre the “Quarantine” 
speech at Chicago on October 5, 1937, the 
President, speaking at the dedication f 

of spend- 


Bonneville Dam, said that “instead 
ing, as some nations do, half their national 
income in the piling up of arms and more 





arms for purposes of war, we in America are 
wiser in using our wealth on projects like 
this.” 

In his annual message of 1939 the President 
said’ “No responsible officer defends bui 
ing our air forces up to the total either of 


planes on hand of productive capacity 


equal to the forces of certain 


or 


other nations 





On May 4, 1940, while the Nazi flood was 
coursing across Flanders, the President said 
at a press conference that anyone who be- 








lieved 
dumb. 


in a two-ocean plain 


HOW GRAND OLD PARTY AIDED 


DEFENSE 


On June 4, i940, when appropriations for 
defense were limited to a 5-year program to 
cost $4,000,000,000, the President urged that 
Congress adjourn and go home As result 
of Republican opposition to adjournment 


Congress remained in session during the rest 











of the year, appropriated more thar 7,000,- 
000,000 additional for defense, including the 
st of the two-ocean Navy utl red 
conscription and the mobiliz n he 
National Guard 

Regardless of the forces that |! ught this 
Nation to war, it is at Ww nov l ( - 
zens are united in the demand ew 
be pushed through to vict Mi 
false and -timed tack i 
contribution to disunity I Der 
Party ist either di n i er € 
I spons bility for his attempt pe 
wal eff ut pal ali ¢ ] 
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Rubber and Gasoline Shortages 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 12, 1942 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article from the Bos- 
ton Sunday Post of May 10, 1942: 
HIGH TIME WASHINGTON GoT AROUND T< 

ING EXACTLY WHaT IT MEANS—PUBLI I 

ENDLESS SERIES OF STORIES CONCERNING G 





AS 
AND TIRES, MANY OF WHICH ARE BAFFLIN 
AND CONTRADICTORY 
(By John Griffin) 
his column has a suggestion to maks 
Washington: Give the leading agency |! d 
in the Capital 1 day a week to grab the head- 


lines, and insist that on the other 6 days they 
remain silent. Something’ like that will hav 
to be done the American people are 1 
going to be so badly confused that they w 
know whether they are comi1 I 
Unless something is worked « 


if 





¢ 
ut in the way 
ta 


of giving each of the important heads : 
chance at the headlines without all of them 
fighting for each day’s headlines, noboc 


outside of Washington is going to have th 
slightest idea of what is going on 
Take the rubber shortage, for instance 


see if you have the remotest idea of what it i 
all about. You haven't? Well t no 
wonder, because there have been at lea 10 
different versions of the rubber situation 
and the possible restrictions from Washing- 
ton in the last couple of weeks. 


HERE IS THE LATEST 





The latest is the announcement by Und 
Secretary of War Patterson that the Govern- 
ment intends to buy tires from motorists and 
allow, them to retain only five tires, four f 
use and one as a spare 

But that wasn't all. He went o1 
that “the time might come” when some 
workers in war plants “might have to } 
the benefit of tires now in use on privat 
cars” and he also suggested that the Ameri- 
can people would have to give up “Sund 
trips, petting parties, and visits to Uncle 
Joe.’ 


It’s a funny thing about these statement 
All Washington agency heads 


the 4 
they have to make a wisecrack in order to 








get over their points. Probably this « 
back to Secretary Ickes’ sharp way of grab- 
bing the headlines a few years agit 

But such remarks as the above aré é 
not necessary, and, furthermore, the dor 
really reach the situation at all. The infer- 
ence is that the only use a great p 
have for their automobiles is a u 

hat, of course, is ignoring the fact tl 
automobile is a necessity in life tod 

It doesn’t help the situation ar 
that our grandfathers and great-grandfather 
got along all right without motor cars, and 
that Al ham Lincoln and other ] 
ure did not need cars = dic f 
course, but their country’s « I 
ture was not fou the u 
transportation 

It might not some W 
officials that m« h n f 
their ¢ s beside the I 
partie ( visi e J 

EVERYBODY WILLING 

Apparently the rubber 

ous that something drast ill | be 
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It might even come to the point where 

l ill have to give up their tires 

reach that point, there can be 

from individuals, for the para- 

verybody is the winning of 

als in Washington keep 

i sople along? Are they 

uid that the people cannot be de- 

upon to make the necessary sacri- 

1 yet been convinced that 

ple are determined to win 

Ss and that they are even 

> than those in Wash- 
ierrate their patriotism? 


Sacrif 


han 2 weeks ago that announce- 
nent was made in Washington that within 2 
years, and probably sooner than that, our 
eynthet b production would reach 
800,000 l This, everybody was 
inform there was an end t 
I in sight 

prominent member of the Sen- 
Committee said a few 
1inking and the rub- 

serious than 
ople of thi 


mptly lines up a prop- 
sident authority to 
car owners, and also 
ple who are caught 


an hour. 


chance of 
le of years by 
ybiles? Or 
the Government to 
tires away? Isn’t there 
ple can be informed of 
too much to ask of those 
ave suddenly come up with power 
and possessions of Americans? 
gasoline? There have been 
ting statements about the situa- 
to gasoline than on any other 
the confusion that has resulted 
Situation seem relatively 
‘ ms as if somebody is deliber- 
ately trying to confuse the American people 
Surely the people must be in a state of be- 
wilderment over the have ap- 
peared in the newspapers, stories that con- 
tradict one anot from day to day. They 
ay be blaming the press for this condition, 
e the fault lies 
t statements by men 
hority that is the function of tl 
And if the statements often con- 
lies with those 10 are mak- 


ipers that 


stories that 


One 
inctior 


about every 


The net result of all this is confusion thrice 
confounded. 

There seems to be only two possibilities to 
clear up the condition. One is. for the Offi- 
cials in the Capital to become aware of the 
desire of the American people to win this war 
no matter what the sacrifice. 

The other is for the officials to give up the 
race for the headlines, to plan a clear and 
definite program a what must be done, 
and set out to do it with a minimum of con- 
tradictory talk. 


Warning From Canada 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF INO 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


nes 7° 704° 
May ic, lve 


Tuesday 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 
ing editorial taken from the Chicago 
Tribune of May 11, 1842, entitled “Warn- 
ing From Canada,” expressed so well my 
views of the danger that threatens this 
Nation today. from within, that I offer 
it for the thoughtful consideration of the 
Members of Congress, and the country as 
a whole: 

WARNING FROM CANADA 

Canadian officials are concerned, as well 
they may be, over recent revelations of the 
activities of Communists in the Canadian 
Army. A dispatch from Montreal speaks of 
the Communist Party attempts to place 
four or five agitators in every army unit and 
notes that many of the gents of hate and 
revolt have gone overseas with Canadian con- 
tingents. James Mess, civilian director of re- 
cruiting, in the course of public address at 
Saskatoon, said that first step in the Com- 
munist Party program was to win the confi- 
dence of the Canadian }j le and infiltrate 
into the Cans 

The same é applied here, in 
the United States Tod the Communists 
in this country are raver menace than 
they have ever bee That is because 
they can now pos ie-souled patriots, 

voted to the Americ cause and to the 

stitutions of freedom. The Communists 
away with it ) easily when 

threatening to fo- 

y land nor later when 
alliance with Hitler 
llow travelers can 
rican flag and, so 

ier to bore from 
antywaist and dipso- 

s of America are 

zy and smearing 

; } heir country has 
ays been steadiast t is scarcely remark- 
at men whos pt for American 

ions has never been concealed, are de- 

ng concentrati and the sup- 

n of criticism in America, but it is re- 

hat th I : 3; are demanded 

name of American liberty. Evidently 
Communists uaded that the 

ry of the pe { ) far as the 
vantywaists and dips uniacs are Co! rned 
assumption hi provea correct 


ave joined in th mor like the silly 


ould ser 
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their schemes exposed. There never was 
greater need than today for such agencies as 
the Dies committee to safeguard the country 
and particularly the offices of the Govern- 
meni in Washington, the Army, and the Nav; 
from Communist infiltration. Where it i 
found that Communists have violated th 
law, they should be prosecuted. 

Their pretense of patriotism can fool only 
those whose brains are soaked in alcohol 
The Communists of this country wish t 
destroy America and its freedom, and, t 
judge from Canadian experience, have n 
scruples about sowing their gossip of hate 
and revolution in the armed forces, 


Let the Record Speak 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 12, 1942 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, from a 
competent observer and an accurate nar- 
rator of events in Washington, Chesly 
Manly, 2 days ago came the following: 


The attempt of the Roosevelt administra- 
tion to hold the Republican Party respon- 
sible for the present World War and all the 
preceding disasters of the last 24 years was 
interpreted by Republican leaders in Con- 
gress today as an act of desperation, impelled 
by fear that the Democrats will lose the 
House of Representatives next November just 
as President Wilson lost it in 1918 

Charles Michelson, publicity director of the 
Democratc National Committee and intimate 
political adviser of President Roosevelt, made 
these extraordinary accusations against the 
Republican Party in a statement last night 
appealing for the election of a Democrati« 
Congress in November 

VANDENBERG BUSY WITH THIS WAR 

“Frankly,” said Senator ArTHUR H. VaANn- 
DENBERG (Republican, Michigan), “I am not 
interested in turning away from winning 
World War No. 2 in order to fight the political 
implications of World War No. 1 all over 
again. If I did I would expect to be rightly 
accused of political sabotage. But I'll say 
this: The greatest mistake of President Wil- 
son’s tremendous career was to indict Re- 
publican loyalties in 1918. Mr. Michelson 
cannot make a of that error 24 years 
later. The American people knew better then 
and said so. They know better now and they 
have already said so again in several by- 
elections 

“Mr. Michelson’s party has had complete 
control of both branch of Congress for 10 
years. I do not know of a single defense re- 
quest by President Roosevelt which has been 
refused. Why should there be a battle of 
alibis? I am a Republican and most em- 
phatically with no apologies. But first I an 
an Americ Iam for winning this war and 
I put nothing else ahead of it. Surely Mr: 
Michelson’s party will not be iess inten 
upon the only ig that counts.” 

THE RECORD SPEAK 

Other Republican leaders said they would 
et the record speak for itself in refutatior 
f Michelson’: ges. The mouthpiece of 
he Democratic Party argued that the elec 
tion of a Republican Congress in 1918 pri 
qucea a repercussion oI dire consequen< 
in the ’ which included } 


d’s history 
war iso I lisarmament, the sc 


] 
oO 
t 
t 
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dals of the Harding administration, the de- 
pression of the Hoover administration, the 
rise of Hitler and Hitlerism, the jingoism of 
Japan, the Pearl Harbor disaster, and the 
present shortages of gasoline and sugar. 
Incidentally, Michelson acknowledged what 
the Republican and Democratic pre-war non- 
interventionists have long contended: That 
President Roosevelt invited the Japanese at- 
tack on Pearl Harbor when he divided the 
United States Fleet and sent part of it into 
the Atlantic for the war against Germany. 


HAD TO DIVIDE FORCES 


“That piratical foray would never have 
eventuated,” Michelson said, “had not our 
country—the one agency that could have 
forbidden the Japonification of the Far 
East-—-been tied up in the war in the At- 
lantic, so that it had to divide its forces to 
meet the Asiatic threat.” 

As to Michelson’s charge that the election 
of a Republican Congress in 1918 “destroyed 
the hope for an international concord that 
was planned to make such wars as the present 
one impossible,” Republican leaders recalled 
that President Wilson’s League of Nations 
proposal was defeated as much by Democrats 
as by Republicans. The Republicans had a 
majority of only 1 vote in the Senate. 

Republicans cited the record to demolish 
Michelson’s charge that their party “flattened 
the Army and all but destroyed the Navy.” 
The record discloses that expenditures for 
the Army were greater during the 4 fiscal 
years of President Hoover’s administration 
than during the first 4 fiseal years of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s administration, while ex- 
penditures for the Navy were only slightly 
less during the Hoover administration. In 
proportion to total expenditures, the sums 
devoted to national defense in the Hoover 
administration were far greater. 

PLEADED VAINLY FOR MORE 

When Mr. Roosevelt obtained his first $3,- 
300,000,000 appropriation for public works in 
1933, Gen. Hugh S. Johnson, National Recov- 
ery Administration Administrator, and Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur, then chief of staff, 
pleaded in vain for a large allocation with 
which to mechanize the Army. 

The following table shows the comparative 
expenditures for the Army and Navy by fiscal 
years under Hoover and Roosevelt: 
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BELIEVE FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT VULNERABLE 


The Republicans insist that President 
Roosevelt’s record is extraordinarily vulner- 
able in the matter of preparedness for war. 
They cite the record to show that on June 4, 
1940, and again June 11, 1940, when the Ger- 
man Army was marching into Paris, Mr. 
Roosevelt told his press conference that Con- 
gress should adjourn and go home 

The administration’s move to adjourn Con- 
gress in June of that Presidential year, when 
Mr. Roosevelt's war policies were the object of 
daily criticism, was blocked by the Republi- 
cans. As a result of their insistance, Con- 
gress remained in session and appropriated, 


LXXXVIII—App.——111 








during the remainder of the year, more than 
$7,000,000,000 for national defense. Subse- 
quent to Mr. Roosevelt’s demand for Con- 
gress to adjourn, it authorized the two-ocean 
Navy, authorized mobilization and training 
of the National Guard and the Army’s Re- 
serve personnel, and passed the conscription 
law. 


NAVAL EXPANSION RECALLED 


Michelson and other administration apolo- 
gists frequently accuse the Republicans of 
voting against the $1,156,000,000 naval ex- 
pansion bill of 1938. This measure passed 
the Senate by a vote of 56 to 28, with 17 
Democrats and 7 Republicans voting against 
it. The Republicans who yoted against the 
naval authorization bill later voted for the 
funds to build the ships it authorized. They 
based their opposition on the proposal to au- 
thorize 45,000-ton battleships, insisting that 
it would be better to build more aircraft car- 
riers, submarines, cruisers, and destroyers. 
The relative effectiveness of battleships and 
aircraft carriers in the present war answers 
the question whether their position was 
sound 

The naval authorization bill of 1938 im- 
posed for the first time a maximum limit on 
the number of aircraft the Navy could have 
at one time—-3,000 planes. Former Repre- 
sentative Ralph Church, Republican, from 
Illinois, was joined by three other minority 
members of the House Naval Affairs Ccm- 
mittee in a report opposing this limit on 
naval aircraft 


MINORITY BECOMES MAJORITY 


“When we wrote that report we were in 
the minority,” Church told the House on 
November 18, 1940. “Today we are in the 
majority. In 1938, the administration did 
not accept our view. Today, our view is the 
administration’s view. Just a few days ago 
we read the account in the public press of 
the destruction of three Italian battleships 
by British bombers in their raid at Taranto 
Some of you will recall that only a few of us 
on the Naval Affairs Committee insisted that 
a battleship could be destroyed by aircraft. 
We were opposed in that committee by the 
Navy Department, and by the administra- 
tion.” 

Michelson also has charged that the Re- 
publicans encouraged Japanese aggression by 
opposing the fortification of Guam. Repre- 
sentative JAMES P. RicHarps, of South Caro- 
lina, a ranking Democratic member of the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee, reminded 
the House on April 14 that the administration 
never proposed to fortify Guam. He recalled 
that in February 1939, a naval author 
bill proposed an expenditure of $5,000,000 for 
military, harbor, and aviation facilities at 
Guam. 

“There was no request from the President, 
Commander in Chief, to fortify Guam,” Ricu- 
arps said. “The Navy Department did not 
recommend the fortification of Guam.’ 

RicHARpDs recalled that he and others took 
the position that Guam, surrounded by 
Japanese fortified islands, could not be de- 
fended in a war with Japan; that any at- 
tempt to make the island impregnable would 
require a vastly greater sum, and that the 
expenditure of millions of dollars for defense 
improvements would require the sending of a 
garrison of marines or soldiers, who would 
be lost in event of war. 

“The amendment to strike the item 
the bill was offered by Representative 
WILLIAM H. SutTPHrin, Democrat of New Jersey, 
a member of the Naval Affairs Committee,” 
RICHARDS concluded. “The amendment car- 
ried by a vote of 205 to 168 on roll call.’ 


ization 


irom 


Mr. Speaker, those who challenge the 
patriotism, the loyalty, of all who, prior 


to December 7, advocated national de- 
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fense as the most important vital accom- 
plishment then confronting our Nation, 
should have learned humility from what 
has since happened. Nothing could have 
brought home to us more vividly than 
Pearl Harbor and subsequent events the 
folly of failing to first make adequate 
preparation for national defense before 
becoming involved in the World War. 

Let those who disrupt national unity 
by questioning either the loyalty or the 
judgment of former isOlationists look 
within. Let them examine their own 
records and they will learn that it was 
their impetuosity, their unrealistic atti- 
tude, and proposals which made possible 
the reverses we have sustained. 

To those who so loudly commend 
themselves; who assume they have a 
monopoly of patriotism; who hurl charges 
of disloyalty at their equals if not their 
betters, let me quote the words of the 
Apostle St. Luke, who said: 

How canst thou say to thy brother: 

Brother, let me pull out the mote that is 
in thine eye, when thou thyself beholdest not 
the beam that is in thine own eye? Thou 
hypocrite, cast out first the beam out of 
thine own eye, and then shalt thou see clearly 
to pull out the mote that is in thy broth 
eye 








Let these self-anointed critics of loyal 
Americans take stock of their own lack 
of judgment. 





Rationing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ROSS RIZLEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 12, 1942 


Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Speaker, there is a 
growing distrust daily of bureaucrats. 
The people in this country are not smug 
or complacent. They want to go all out 
to win this war. They are willing to be 
rationed. They do not want it done, 
however, solely for the purpose of in- 
creasing bureaucratic control, which now 
threatens our Government. 

Some of them do not hesitate to say 
that they have never used as much sugar 
as they are now permitted to have under 
the rationing order. They wonder about 
all the expense involved. The older peo- 
ple say that during the last war we had 
wheatless, meatless, and sugarless days 
all on the honor system. They point 
with pride to the fact that they were 
trusted during that time and that they 
did not violate the trust imposed. 

As a part of my remarks I include a 
portion of a letter from a constituent of 
mine and a very timely editorial from 

: : 


May 9. 


Ponca City, OKLA., May 7.—I have read so 
many wild ideas reported in news, and lis- 
tened to so many radio hara 
and cars that I wonder wh 
thinking is being exercised. I know tl 
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no rubber beyond the requirements of the 

war effort, and that the transportation prob- 

lem is becoming acute, but it seems to me 

that the conscription of—or purchase of— 

private automobiles is premature. From ob- 

servation around this neighborhood there are 

large piles of old tires beyond use or repair 

and piled up around junk yards, garages, 
et why not order them to be sent in? 

addition, there is an enormous number 

vars, all having tires and equipment 

various ages and condition, now on 

lots and being held by dealers. 

10t be better to make use of this 

If cars are to be purchased by the 

Government and these used cars could be 

chased at the price they were carried by 

‘s in their inventories for income-tax 

es, the cost per unit would not be 

I speak from observation in prepar- 

tax returns. And why not at that price 

is the declared value and the 

1ich profit was figured and tax 


lat cars running today must be 
reduced, unnecessary driv- 
ited, etc., but see no reason for 
te cars out of service just to be 
There is no shortage of oil and 
In fact, there is so much petroleum 
5 s out here that production 
ntirely for 18 days in April in 
ery tle change in production 
for May 1e to the transportation problems 
there are : ions of the country without 
l lies, but if consumption is 
where supplies are exces- 
ducers have to cease en- 
the experienced production 
in other industry and make 

hen oil is needed? 
tand me I know there 
effort and that this is 
hat everything in pri- 
oe available when and 
» prosecution of the war, but 
the beginning—make use 
supplies and go on from 


speeds 


exas 


+ 


you may have decided, 

half-baked, 

i investi- 

ideas tions, etc., 
mp 


\LD JALOPIES 
nT 
owned American 
because the Govern- 
ust “to keep people 
brought from Sen- 





sary to all-out prosecution of the war. They 
resent the expressed determination of one 
bureaucrat that “we're gonna teach these 
folks there is a war,” and the opinion of 
another, “hardship, hell; it'll be good for 
’em.” 

If rubber requirements are such that no 
rubber is available for the civilian popula- 
tion, and whatever the cause of such shortage 
because of lack of official foresight, then the 
people will gladly do without. If gasoline 
ever really becomes short, and every gallon is 
needed for the armed forces, or even where 
transportation difficulties alone create a 
shortage, they will willingly do without. 
With sugar short or needed for explosives, 
they will willingly forego the cakes and pies 
and jams and jellies and candy and the 
“second spoonful.” They will do without 
new refrigerators and stoves and radios and 
electrical accessories and a multitude of other 
things, if necessary 

But they don’t want to do this merely upon 
the whim of some pompous and arrogant 
bureaucrat determined to further and fur- 
ther regiment our existence merely to show 
his authority or to forward his bureaucratic 
program of creating more regulations in order 
to hire more partisans to enforce them. 

Most of the old jalopies now needing new 
tires the Government doesn’t need at all, nor 
would any of the plutocratic joy-riding 
bureaucrats who are riding around in good, 
shiny, new, Government-owned cars, at Gov- 
ernment expense and without rationing hin- 
drances on gasoline or tires, be seen in them. 
Doubtless a lot of these old cars would be 
better in the scrap pile, but there are a few 
miles of needed transportation left in many 
of them, and certainly the little rubber left 
on their paper-thin tires couldn’t possibly 
justify their seizure. It would be just 
another example of the “pushing around” 
noted by the Colorado Senator. 


Poland Will Live Again 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MARTIN F. SMITH 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 12, 1942 


Mr. SMITH of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, May 3 was Polish Constitution 
Day, which had a deeper significance this 
year than ever. When Poland was over- 
run by the Nazi war machine in Sep- 
tember 1939, the President of Poland 
said to the world: “Poland will live 
again,” and we know that to be true. We 
also agree with Winston Churchill when 
he said a little later: “The heroic de- 
fense of Warsaw that the soul of 
Poland is indestructible, and that she will 
rise again like a rock.” 

Mr. Speaker, I have in my southwest 
Washington district many fine Polish cit- 
izens, and this year, instead of holding 
their public celebrations of Consti- 

j their efforts to 

ings Bonds and in 

aiding the Red Cross and other relief 
agencies. In this connection, I desire to 
insert in the Recorp the interesting com- 
munication addressed to the pioneer 
Grays Harbor Post, Aberdeen, Wash., by 
Hon. Jozi c minent lawyer and 


shows 


usual 
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leader of the Polish people. The com- 
munication referred to reads as follows: 


EDITOR OF THE GRAYS HARBOR PosT: 

In the last few days quite a number of 
people have asked me whether or not the 
Polish people of this community are going t« 
Observe Polish Constitution Day, which fall 
on May 3, and I thought it proper if, throug! 
the means of newspapers, the public coul 
be informed that this year the Polish peopl 
of this community are not holding a public 
gathering in observance of this day, for th: 
reason we are at this time engaged in de- 
voting our time toward our common cause 
namely, War Savings Bonds, Red Cross, anc 
other relief work, so important to all of u 

The history of Polish Constitution Day 
dates back to May 3, 1791. That, you will 
note, was 2 years after our own Constitutio1 
was adopted. The Polish Constitution wa 
framed along the same lines and principle: 
of our own and that of the French Constitu- 
tion. Many liberties were granted to the 
people, and the nobility was stripped ol 
various powers, and peasants were given rep 
resentation under the new law. However, the 
Polish Constitution was short-lived, as 4 
years later Poland was assailed, invaded, and 
partitioned by Germany, Russia, and Austria- 
Hungary, and when the three invasions wer 
made in 1795, 1797, and 1799, Poland ceased 
to exist as a nation until 1919, when inde- 
pendence was recognized by the Treaty of 
Versailles. 

However, during that century and a quar- 
ter of Poland’s captivity, the people of Poland 
maintained their identity through publica- 
tions, songs, poems, and churches, and re- 
tained their mother tongue and waited for 
the day when Poland would rise again. This 
opportunity came when our wartime Presi- 
dent, Woodrow Wilson, came to the front for 
the cause of the oppressed people and made 
Poland a nation again. Poland prospered well 
for 20 years until Hitler marched and once 
more Poiand is submerged as a nation. The 
Poles are bleeding but they still hope and 
fight and live and die for freedom. Thou- 
sands of Poles have been ruthlessly torn from 
their homes and sent to Germany to work. 
Many escaped and are now fighting with 
other allied nations. 

Forty-two thousand Polish soldiers are now 
reoutfitted in England. 

Fifteen thousand are in the air corps. Many 
of these troops have since seen action in 
Africa and other place The Polish High- 
land Brigade consisting of 15,000 mountain- 
eers are in the Carpathians. One hundred 
thousand Poles are fighting with the Rus- 
sians. One thousand, five hundred are now 
serving as privates who once were Polish offi- 
cers of all grades from second lieutenants t 
lieutenant colonels. 

It is estimated that probably 2,000,000 Poles 
have been transported to Germany and there 
placed at forced labor 

Neither these lamentable losses or Ger- 
many’s severe repressive measures have 
stopped resistance in occupied territories 
They still publish underground newspapers 
dailies, and weeklies and pass them among 
their people, even though the penalty for 
such is death 

In the United States there are (accordin 
to Polish figures) about 4,000,000 people of 
Polish descent and while these people are 
loyal to the United States and its principles 
their hearts bleed for their loved ones i! 
Poland. Occasionally we hear of and set 
Polish people throughout the country rais- 
ing funds to assist their Polish friends and 
relatives who are sO in need since Poland 
has been overrun by Germany. This com- 
munity alone has sent about $4,000 throug! 
the American Red Cross to Poland's aid 
They have also raised about $500 to our own 
American Red Cross since Pearl Harbor. 








At this time the Polish people feel that 
while the Observance of Constitution Day 
would add a spark of life to the hopes of 
the Poles in Europe, yet they feel that our 
own cause in our efforts today are far more 
important than celebrating a victory of long 
ago 

Eespectfully submitted. 


JOZEF ZELASKO. 





Post-Office Wages 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN H. TOLAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 12, 1942 


Mr. TOLAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial from 
the Alameda (Calif.) Times-Star entitled 
“Grave Mistake” and also an editorial 
from the Oakland Post-Enquirer of April 

, 1942, entitled “Post-Office Wages.” 
[From the Alameda (Calif.) Times-Star] 
A GRAVE MISTAKE 


30 


St c 


+ 


Three great magazines of the United cS 
are to double their selling price in a short 
time. Their explanation is that’ the price 
they now have to pay for labor is doubled 

This transaction presents one very impor- 


tant fact—yes, a very outstanding fact—that 
you and I and the man on the street should 
pause and consider. You would hardly be- 
lieve that the mail carrier who hands you 
your Saturday Evening Post at your door and 
the man or woman who places your 
Collier’s magazine in your post-office box, 


also 


and the person who unties the many bundles 
of Liberties—all of these men and women 
who serve the Government and who also 
erve you, have had no increase in their 
wages since the year of 1925. 

It is really hard to believe that our mail 


carriers and post-office employees have been 
» criminally and carelessly neglected 
The mail carriers and all postal employees 
must bc men of ability—men and women of 











ducation and standing in the world. They 
have their homes to maintain, their families 
oO support, their children to educate—they 
re not floaters that come and go—although 
me of these migrants receive much better 
wages than the sterling post-office employet 
Think of this—not a cent of increase in 
alary since the year 1925. And it is not 
heir fault, for they have made several appli 
cations for an increase of wages but the 
powers that be have been too busy 

The work done by these men and women 
is skilled work—yes, very skilled work—thes 
men and women are never through learning 

Yes, they receive a good pension when they 
etire but just remember that they paid for 
it themselves—and also remember that the} 
are not allowed to strike. Much could be 

id on this angle of the situation but it will 
be passed over at this time—only the plaiz 
cold, Outstanding fact will be admitted 

This glaring injustice can and should be 
remedied at once. Write or wire your Senator 
or Congressman today in plain language he 
can understand, and when your carrier hands 
you that welcome letter that you have been 
waiting for, stop him for a minute and say: 

Say, Bill, I wrote several of our Congress- 


men about giving you boys that well deserved 
raise. I made it plain and I called a spade a 
spade. Your family is entitled to the 
sities of life just the same as the tradesm 


and you will be getting it Yes, 


neces- 


in 


soon very 


soon.” Then t 


night. 
Thank you. 


you will sleep better tha 


THe HirEp MAN 


the Oakland (Calif.) Pos 
POST-OFFICE WAGES 


[From t-Enquirer] 


In the last fiscal year the Post Office De- 
partment showed a legal surplus of $34,- 
719,657.37. 

It was one of the few Federal agencies that 


showed a money profit. 

But the Government has no more right 
than a private employer to make profits 
through sweatshop methods—and the wages 
paid post-office employees are notoriously low, 
with not a raise in the last 17 years of scar- 
ing living costs. 

That is why all fair-minded people believe 
a new deal should be in order for these post- 
office employees. 


Another Letter From a Private 


ION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 12, 1942 


Mr. KFOGH. Mr. Speaker, under date 
of April 30, 1941, I took the liberty of in- 


EXTENS 


NEW YORK 


IN 


serting in the Recorp an interesting let- 
ter I received from a young man who 


has resided in my home 


with his family 


neighborhood for a long time. 
That interesting letter set forth his 
experiences as a draftee in the Army. I 
Y 


have recently received another letter 
from him setting forth his — expe- 
riences as a student in an officers’ train- 
ing school. 

I have every confidence that this young 
man will creditably discharge any duties 
that may be imposed upon him, as I now 
he brings to his work a background d 
veloped in a typically American home, 

His neighbors are proud of him 

That letter is as follows 

DeaR GENE: It h been 
since I last wrote but as y 
have very little time to ou! 
ent, I am about 4 weeks away from a com- 
mission and want to say I have never worked 
harder for anything up till now. I don't 
regret the discipline, hours of work in 

» field, or the forced studying at nig be- 
cause it all has a very def purp 

So many people snick« the mention of 
a 90-day wonder, but I do! mind th | 
cause they have no idea of just how 
our course Before com 
year’s experience in the fie ld 
and was com} nt in the sla d 
I never could taught 
, I stand cor ed. Why eve! 
much or more service thar 
too, are learning It comes easier 
bined with service in the field 
crop of combat officers that will ' 
pe ips a lot quicker than expec 
opinion, no better officers will enter 
ice than those who graduate f! 
try schoc 

Rest assured, Gene, t 
bigger job than due 

essfully finish here (it 
istantly 1 ¥ 
be very p! 


oud and fet 
to take over my part 


quit 
u must kno. 
elves At pre 


as 


) 


long 
ht 








)'t 


ji 
is. 
among 


lace thought 
be 


re 


more. Needle 
c 
S 


Ss 


m the ini 


he school is doin 
creait ls 


is 


ad 
before 


ubt 


t aquation ) 


oY 
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I'll 
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ha 


Al 


hope as well as you people at home. W 
combined effort, we can’t k 
Regards to your and 
Edmund when you see them. I'l 
a little more often and Keep 3 . 
how things are progressing 

of the effort 
Since 


se 
mother Vi ar 
itr y to write 
posted as to 
Army 


5 in 


al 
rely urs. 





Resolution of Louisiana Bankers 
Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. JARED Y. SANDERS, JR. 
OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE 
Tuesday, May 12, 1942 

Mr. SANDERS. Mr. Speaker, unde! 
leave to extend my remarks, I desire t 
place in the Recorp a res¢ olutic on adopted 


by the Louisiana Bankers Association 
their ree cond annual convention on 











April 28, 1942, which resolution contains 
an Ph Am of the views held by the 
membership on important issues now 
confronting this country. This resolu- 
tion is entitled to be, and will undoubtedly 
receive careful consideration by this body 

The resolution in question reads a 
follows: 

Whereas our Nation faces one of tl 
critical periods of its history; and 

Whereas nothing must be left ul 
which will contribute to winning 
and establishi ng a permanent peace: } 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Louisiana bankers, i 
convention assembled, go on r d 
voring 

1. A financial policy program the 
part of the Treasury w will red th 
ever-present danger of inflatic n 

2. Prompt elemination by the National : 
State Governments and all other tax levy 
bodies of all but immediately esse ex- 
penditures : 

3. Immediate price controls apply y to 
essential items of consumers’ ds befor 
general levels become so higlh th 
tions would be impracticable 

4. A reasonable ceiling on wages in rat 
the ceiling established or to be « 
commod prices 

5. A fearless Government policy in 1 
to continued efforts by leaders of o1 
labor to accomplish selfish aim 
pense of the comm n good and at tl 
of 1 ding the Nation’s war effor 

6. The mitati of ex Se | 
through special taxes on W itr 

7. Astu of post-war proble1 look 
ward suc s controls s will effec ely 
he shock of econ ic disloc 

I -war boom, followed iz y 
depression; be it furthe 

Resolved, That this ssoc ym, re 

> nt ps rt } } k Y 

inc n th v i 
r to cooper » the ut 
] ury Department by 

aim id issuance of War B j 
by purchasing liber: of Gove ne 
rities for their own investment; be it f 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution | 
sent to the President of the United St 
the Secretary of the Treasury of the IT ( 
States, to each of the Sen: tor a 
sentatives from the State 
to the secre of the Ar B ri 
Association. 
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Trade Agreement With Mexico 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 12, 1942 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, may I 
respectfully cal. the attention of the 
Members of Congress to a scheduled 
hearing before the Committee for Reci- 
procity Information on May 18. 
This hearing is for the purpose of de- 
termining whether or not to make trade 
zreements with the Republic of Mexico 
which will provide for a drastic reduc- 
in tal n various farm products, 
ncluding cattle, horses, mules, sheep, 
, mixed feed, cottonseed, fresh toma- 
, cucumbers, peppers, and other fresh 
vegetables 
I think every Member of Congress 
be vitally interested in this hear- 
ing and should avail himself of the op- 
sortunity to appear before this commit- 
tee and enter his protest against this 
new trade agreement. In 
can aline himself as a true 
American farmer and veg- 


) 
J 
¥ 
A 


shouic 


anticipated 


1 
I 


his way he 
riend of the 
growel 


May I ask the 


etabl 

Members of Congress 

this question: Do you prefer to have 

constituents furnished with fresh 

vegetables raised by clean, healthy, high- 

standard-of-living Americans or by the 

foreign countries whose low- 

will ultimately drive our pro- 

out of business? Do you, as Mem- 

s of Congress, want to force the Amer- 

er and American laborer on a 

| he Mexican peon? If not, I 

urge y file your protest with this 
committee on May 18 or 19 


your 


National Unity 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


E HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


T's . 79 ) 
Tuesday, May 12, 1942 


KEOGH Speaker, 

to extend my remarks in the REc- 
I am happy to include the following 
livered by my colleague, Rep- 
MarTINn J. KENNEDY, of New 

1al Corporate Commun- 

he Department of Sani- 

‘ity of New York, held on 

1s at the Hotel Astor. 

rressman KENNEDY 

radio and I am 

rt and encouragement 

The subject of his 

Inity. is one about 


. + kh sorittoar y 
unnit written Ol 


under 


His address is as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, 
brother members of the Holy Name Society, 
I congratulate the spiritual director, Father 
Flattery, Commissioner Nugent, the Officers 
and the members of the Holy Name Society 
of the Department of Sanitation, upon this 
splendid gathering, and I thank you for your 
kindness in including me among your guests. 

It is most inspiring to look into the cheer- 
ful faces of 4,000 men who have made it 
their annual custom, on Mother's Day, to at- 
tend Mass and receive Holy Communion at 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral, the Mother Church 
of this Archdiccese. I am sure that, with 
pleasant anticipation, you looked forward to 
this happy reunion, sitting down to a leisurely 
breakfast in this luxurious hotel and greeting 
old friends and exchanging pleasantries. 

It is always a pleasure tor me to assemble 
with Holy Name men, and, today, I have the 
added pleasure of being your guest. The 
ijoly Name Society is the backbone of the 
Catholic Church and, wherever one travels in 
our land, he will find a branch of this society 
of Catholic laymen Not always will the 
attendance be so large as today, but there 
will be present the same sincerity and devo- 
tion. The Holy Name Scciety, with the largest 
membership among Catholic laymen, is demo- 
cratic because all Catholic men may join 
regardless of age, financial or social position, 
color, or nationality 

In San Francisco’s Chinatown, I attended 
Mass at the Church of the Paulist Fathers 
and there I saw men of the yellow race kneel- 
ing beside men of the white race, all receiving 
Holy Communion as Holy Name men 

In 1939, in the city of Oslo, at the Cathedral 
of St. Olaf, on the second Sunday of August, 
I received Holy Communion with the Holy 
Name Society of Norway. The total at- 
tendance was not more than 25 men and 
of this group 5 were from Ireland, 3 from 
France, 2 from Italy, 4 from the United 
States, and the remaining 11 were native 
Norwegians. The enthusiasm of these men 
of Oslo more than compensated for their 
small number! 

Recently, in Washing Nation’s 
Capital, on Holy Name Sunday, I was thrilled 
to find the church filled with men. Many 
were of foreign birth, attachés of the diplo- 
matic service, while others were my colleagues 
in the Congress of the United States. These 
Congressmen came from all parts of the 
country and ] men from 
Alaska, Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, 
jawaii, and the Philippines 

Men, you can well be 


ton, our 


there al were 


these occasions, oO 

Holy Name Society 
This morning, a 

Name Society, and as 
ss of the Unite 


ited in 


1 Member of the 


representing 


On December 8 

Congress declared war upon Japan and on 
December 11, Congre eclared war upon 
Germany and Italy ir President approved 
the declarati f war al it then became 
[ F } n in this 
in Chief, 

i ffort to win this 
war Jur obligation of tizenship demands 
complete and idec yalty and no 
American and deed 
let every member of tl ly Name Society 
work for natior unity and give 100-percent 
upport to oul lel franklin D. Roose- 


blems and 
uccessfully 


ur cCiti- 
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zens. Since it is the duty of everyone living 
under our flag to strive for national unit 
in the United States, let us forget any ad- 
verse opinion we may have had concerning 
the war before the dastardly and treacherou: 
attack on Pearl Harbor. Now we can hav: 
but one thought—the success of our armed 
forces—preservation of the American way of 
life, freedom of speech, freedom of the press 
and freedom of religious worship 

Unfortunately, in this country there ar 
some self-appointed superpatriots holdir 
important positions in religion, politics, and 
journalism, who seem more anxious to del 
nationa’ unity than to achieve nation 
unity. This misguided group refuses to d 
tinguish between the debatable and nond 
batable issues that confronted the America 
people before December 8. They would dam: 
forever all those persons in and out of Co! 
gress who, prior to December 8, held viey 
on the side of peace and against war 

Edwin Markham must have had the supe: 
patriot in mind when he penned the follow- 
ing quatrain which is entitled “Outwitted 

“He drew a circle that shut me out— 
Heretic, rebel, a thing to flout. 

But love and I had the wit to win: 
We drew a cirele that took him in!” 

I am one of those Members of Congress wh 
worked unceasingly throughout the yea: 
against those proposals which, I thought 
might lead us away from peace and toward 
war. For my former position against war, I 
offer no apology. My decisions and vot 
were based upon my best judgment and th 
dictates of my conscience. 

But, on December 8, I voted for war. To- 
day, like millions of other Americans, I an 
doing everything possible to aid and assist 
our President in this national crisis 

To those in this vast audience of 4,00( 
men, and to our listeners on the radio, who 
like myself, favored unlimited appropriations 
for our own defense, but who aggressively 
opposed legislation which seemed to be 
carrying our country toward war, I appeal 
for active support of the President’s wai 
program. 

Regardless of anything “superpatriots 
may say, this war can be won only through 
the combined efforts of every man, woman 
and child in the United States. It is you 
duty, as well as your privilege, to step int 
line, forget the past, and devote all your 
enthusiasm and energy to winning the wa! 
One may find it difficult to retrace his stey 
and to withdraw his statements, but 1 
American should place his personal prid 
before his patriotism. The ties of blood are 
strong and the love of the land that gave 
us birth is natural but this Nation is fight- 
ing for a cause greater than any tie of blood 
greater than the love of a particular soil 
greater than life itself, and, in such a battle 
there can be but one result, victory. Real- 
izing the nature of the struggle, I know that 
you will give not less than your best. 

Do not let this day pass without doing 
something constructive to help win the wa! 

If you are not available for service in th 
armed forces, you can assist in other ways 
such as, greater production of war material 
conservation of food and other essential 
buying of war stamps and bonds and volun- 
teering your services for civilian defense. Di 
something at once and do it enthusiastically 

President Roosevelt, more than any othe! 
man in this country, realizes the necessity ol 
national unity of thought and of action. Ni 
matter how strongly you opposed war before 
December 8, today the President seeks ant 
welcomes your help. This war is a war ol 
every American and that means you 

Let us take Archbishop Spellman as our 
model American. At the outbreak of the 
war, he promptly placed every Catholic hos 








pital and institution, the services of the 
clergy and the religious at the disposal of 


Uncle Sam. To further aid the boys at the 
front, the Archbishop contributed his per- 
sonal funds and donated a pint of his own 
bleod. 

In closing, I urge each man at this Com- 
munion Breakfast to resolve that he will sac- 
rifice his time, his talents, and his treasures 
to the victory of the United States. 

As a Member of Congress, I thank you 
and the millions of other Catholics who have 
already willingly given to our beloved country 
their prayers, their earnings, their energy, 
and their Sons. 





A National Program for the Physically 
Handicapped 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HARRY R. SHEPPARD 


OF CALIFORNIA 


Wednesday, May 13, 1942 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REcorpD, 
I include the following article by Paul A. 
Strachan: 

In the foregoing articles outlines of pro- 
posed plans for legislation have been made, 
as well as a suggested campaign to enlist 
public interest. If these are put into effect, 
with the impetus thus given, doubtless many 
expansions and extensions of activity would 
ensue. A sustained drive, however, not only 
needs such opening “needling” but continued 
pressure thereafter, so that the effort thus 
initiated would not be allowed to die of per- 
nicious anemia. 

Among other things that should be con- 
sidered is the fact that very few people, aside 
from the physically handicapped, themselves 
know very much about them, as individuals 
or their problems, as affecting the national 
economy. With such pressure as would be 
generated from the projected campaign here- 
inbefore outlined, it would be thus possible 
to reach down into the subconscious minds 
of the average man end woman, and vividly 
portray just what the relation of the physi- 
cally handicapped is to them as individuals 
It would thus be possible to show that if a 
majority were rehabilitated and put to work, 
the strain upon national reSources would 
ultimately be much lessened, which would 
mean less tax upon the individual, to say 
nothing of greatly improving the national 
mass productive capacity and earnings. This 
would have a tremendous effect upon public 
morale as well—all of which at this juncture 
is vitally important to the continuance of 









our Nation as the citadel of freedom and 
social justice to the individual. 

Efforts should be made to inspire eve! 
group at interest to use every legitimate 
means to further this campaign. A worth- 
while plan, it is believed, would be to have 
a national essay contest on the sub t The 


Place of the Physically Handicapped Citizen 
in Our Modern Economy. This 
test would be participated in by 
of high schools, colleges, and universities 


essay con- 


tua ts 


through sponsorship of some publication, 
and, to further stimulate interest in the 
contest, prizes in cash, scholarships, and 


other valuable considerations—among which 











might well be a trip to Washington for the 
winner or winners; an introduction to the 
Fresident, leaders of Congress, heads of de- 
partments, etc., would be offered contestants. 

This contest spread, say, over a pericd of 
several months, would serve a twofold pur- 
pose. One phase would be that of the 
younger generation, represented in this in- 
stance by students in our educaticnal insti- 
tutions, need educating on this subject, and 
need to have it brought home to them that 
the national welfare is, in the larger sense, 
dependent upon the well-being and prosper- 
ity of all our people. We cannot expect that 
the natural indifference of youth to problems 
not immediately affecting it will be changed 
overnight, but, if we can thus make them 
understand that their own welfare is af- 
fected by the condition of others, and that 
they, growing into adult status, must study 
and make proper provisions against being 
rendered physically handicapped themselves, 
we will have performed a great and much 
needed educational task. 

Such an essay contest, further, would ne- 
cessitate the contestants therein doing a vast 
amount of research work and in so doing 
they would doubtless inform themselves in 
such a way, and at such a time in their lives, 
as to leave a lasting impression upon their 
minds, which would have a profoundly bene- 
ficial effect upon posterity in general. Fur- 
ther, the teachers of such students in the 
127.000 school districts in the United States 
of America would gain a needed fresh view- 
point on this very important question. 

The parents of students also would be 
brought into the orbit, as well as many other 
groups and individuals, and the finished 
product unquestionably would attract a very 
large proportion of the general public, so 
that these benefits would mount, cumula- 
tively, and affect a very large percentage of 
our people. 

The details of such a contest can be worked 
out and suitable sponsorship very likely ob- 
tained from private sources, but these should 
have the support and cooperation of Govern- 
ment agencies, and others, at interest, so that 
the program will be well rounded out. 

THE PRESS AND RADIO 


Through the National Newspaper Publish- 
ers’ Association, the National Editorial Asso- 
ciation, and other organizations representir 
the press, a plan might be developed whe1 
at least once weekly, and especially in t 
metropolitan dailies, a page would be set 
aside for the activities of the physically 
handicapped. 

This might well include not only informa- 
tion provided by local and regional groups 
dealing with the problem, but cite, as well, 
the progress made by individuals. “Success 
Stories of the Disabled” in other words. The 
whole gamut, from educational methods and 
training; placement, and, in many instances, 
replacement, of the physically handicapped, 
could be developed on such page, in 
many cases frequent reference could be made 
to it by local radio stations, through selected 
speakers 

A few years ago the Rev. Harry Emerson 
Fosdick delivered a powerfully effective ser- 
mon, Going Through Life on Three Strings, 
in which he depicted, as an all 
great violinist, Ole Bull, once, wh in th 
middle of a public concert, snapped his G- 

} 


and 


egory, tha 








string; whereupon, instead of stopping 5 
rendition, he simply tran ed the v f 
opus and played it out on three strings 
The moral Dr. Fosdick pointed out, in his 
message to the handicapped, was that we need 
not necessarily come to a dead halt when 
disaster strikes us but that we should con- 
tinue on with whatever means are at hand 
It is believed Dr. Fosdick could be induced 
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to repeat that sermon as a part of the program 
on behalf of the physically handicapped, 
as it is most appropriate in every way. 

Other speakers from time to time could 
deal with varicus phases. Eminent divines 
might well emphasize the tender sympathy 
and very practical aid rendered the sick and 
helpless by our Lord, Jesus Christ, and the 
necessity thus for modern-day Christians to 
follow in His footsteps. 

Historians could point out that there is a 
great, inspirational message to all humanity 
in the achievements of thc who, although 
themselves physically handicapped, have left 
lasting marks upon the annals of all time. 
Among these immortals who were either 
totally, or partially disabled, have been great 
artists, great statesmen, great warriors, great 
scientists and inventors, and eminent men 
and women; in fact, in every walk of life. 
Their lives and works can be held up as shin- 
ing lights for all of us to emulate, ard par- 
ticularly those of us who, ourselves 
physically disabled 

All these things furnish endless material 
for continual campaigning, and means sh 
be developed whereby the various groups at 
interest, and the publicity mediums to be 
used, could be brought together, cooperatively. 
There is no doubt but that this can be done, 
but there should be some central organiza- 
tion coordinating all these efforts, and de- 
veloping a sustaining program, inspiration- 
ally, and practically 





yuld 


FEDERAL AND STATE CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSIONS 

In the United States Civil Service Co1 
sion, and in all State civil-service commis- 
sions, and those of municipalities, there 
might well be established divisions of place- 
ment of the physically handicapped, wherein 
suitable placement of otherwise properly 
qualified applicants for public employment, 
would be given special consideration. In or- 
Ger to provide a background of knowledge, 
essential to proper conduct of such divisions 
they might institute studies of all Govern- 
ment personnel within their respective juris- 
dictions, to determine: 

1. How many physically handicapped are 
now in service? 

2. In what capacities are they servi! 

3. Is their service satisfactory? 

4. Comparisons of their work, with that of 
nonhandicapped. 

Simultaneously with launching the fore- 
going, there should be established a national 
advisory council, to be composed of leaders 
of various groups of physically handicapped, 
as well as all other national groups at inter- 
est. Among other items on 
such council would be 

To launch studies to determine what, in 
their respective experiences, their respec 
groups of physically handicapped are best 


im-s- 





go? 
5 


the agenda 








fitted to do. This would include: 

(a) Survey of industry, through all avail- 
able statistics and contacts, to ascertain just 
what types of work the handicapped are now 
filling satisfactorily 

(b) Survey of educational and other facili- 
ties, to determine the number and ra of 
employment for which the physically handi- 
capped a r being t od 

(c) To suggest experimentat 
fields of training, so that educatio: insti- 
tutions might add to their curricula such 
c €s aS may be feasible, 1 fit into the 

I of war productio1 (I 
th rab! part f the , 
nov , or planned, b \b- 
l owever, to deal eff 1 
the a coordination and centraliza- 
tion and results—kept cul 

(d) To make a comparison of tl 


usand-odd types of employ 


ment - 
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eral service, with the reported approximate 
seven-hundred-odd types of employment in 
private industry now satisfactorily filled by 
physically handicapped, and to endeavor to 
extend the number and variety of all services 
utilizing the handicapped. 

(e) To survey existing Federal and State 
laws dealing, for example, with workmen's 
compensation, civil service, etc., which re- 
strict employment of the physically handi- 
capped, and recommend suitable amendments 
thereto 

Rehabilitation processes in themselves are 
slow, and thus it is not reasonable to believe 
that mere passage of legislation would cause 
an immediate large accession to the number 
of those vocationally rehabilitated. Past his- 
tory shows that the total number of Federal- 
State and privately rehabilitated individuals, 
despite all the effort and hullabaloo, is only 
30,000 per year. If this is applied against 
the average of 800,000 disabled each year, it 
will be seen that there is a huge army—ap- 
proximating 770,000—for which there has 
been no rehabilitation. If, for example, some 
measure, such as the pending Barden bill— 
which virtually doubles the amount of Fed- 
eral contributions to Federal-State rehabili- 
tation programs—is passed, its effects will not 
be felt for some time in the future, and even 
then it would hardly do more than possibly 
treble the present output of trainees. Not- 
withstanding, some such bill should be 
passe d. 

But, as a practicable proposition, to more 
fully utilize the services of physically handi- 
capped citizens in this period of national 
emergency necessitates, first, an attempt to 
make use of the residue of abilities and ca- 
pacities of those who have not yet undergone 
rehabilitation processes. There is no doubt 
but that many of these can be given addi- 
tional training while working at some essen- 
tial occupation, and there should be no hard- 
and-fast rules laid down about the eligibility 
of applicants being determined solely upon 
thei been previously rehabilitated. 
The f the individual might be well 
decided solely upon his or her ability to per- 
form certain tasks, coupled, of course, with 
proper medical examination, if such is re- 
quired. 

Reverting 
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again to statistics, many com- 
authorities contend that 55,000,000, 
half our entire population, are, in 
gree, physically handicapped. In view 
ur dire need f manpower, assuredly, 
nore attention will henceforth be given to 
this condition, if for no other reason than 
requirements 
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Representative Paul Brown of Georgia 


REMARKS 
OF 
HON. E. E. COX 
OF GEORGIA 
USE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
sday, May 12, 1942 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 


the House for 


aqaaress 





i susceptible 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, fidelity to duty 
is a thing that excites the admiration of 
everyone. Our friend, Pavt Brown, who 
has been a Member of this House for 
about 10 years, has never missed a roll 
call or a committee meeting. 

As a matter of fact he has always 
answered on the first call of every roll. 
He has a young son, Bobbie Brown, the 
apple of his eye, who is being inducted 
into the Navy today. Bobbie graduated 
at the University of Georgia, completing 
a 4-year course in 3 years, making Phi 
Beta Kappa. On the day that Pearl 
Harbor was attacked, he wired the Navy 
Department for leave to enter the Navy 
at once. He was not, however, prepared, 
and was compelled to take a certain pre- 
paratory course, which he has completed. 
There were 500 in this class, 20 percent 
of whom failed, and of those being in- 
ducted into the service today Bobbie is 
the youngest. He has asked for assign- 
ment to submarine duty, a very hazardous 
branch of the service. Paul would like 
to be present to witness this ceremony, 
but rather than risk missing a roll call, 
he is here, faithfully carrying on. Imake 
mention of this mainly for the purpose 
of calling the attention of the House to 
the fine record of our colleague, and as 
further evidence to the public that Mem- 
bers of Congress are sending their young 
sons to the front to do battle for home 
and country. 


Bureaucracy 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 13, 1942 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, I am 
obliged to be out of the city for a few 
days on official business and must start 
before a vote is had on either the pending 
measure or the West Point bill, so-called. 

If there is to be a roll call, or whether 
there is not, I am in favor of the passage 
of both bills. 

When the deficiency committee of the 
Appropriations Committee makes its re- 
port in re the budget of the O. P. A., I 
just want to remind you people who are 
for cutting out nonessential expenditures 
that there are thousands of patriotic 
Americans who would work their heads 
off and hearts out to save this country 
by contributing their services. It is not 
necessary, as I see it, to set up another 
octopean bureaucratic agency, with all 
the salaries involved, in order to win this 
war, with a hard-boiled, discourteous ad- 
ministrator at its head. The American 
people can be led—are ready to make 
necessary sacrifices—but we are opposed 
to the idea of Americanizing Hitlerism. 
Now is the time to siop, look, and listen. 
We are all fed up with this dictator stuff. 
By we, I mean the people. Congress has 
taken the easy way. It has made itself 
to criticism by its reckless 


| 
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delegation of its own power over the 
purse. Now is the time to stop. 

I call it patriotic to defend and to un- 
dertake to save some of the rights of 
those who will have to fight to win this 
war, and to conserve the liberty they are 
fighting for which some bureaucrats, in- 
toxicated by their own egocentric, mono- 
maniac greed for power, are destroying 
by their absolute disregard of the fact 
that this is a nation of checks and bal- 
ances. God never made but one man 
competent to do what some of these 
bureaucrats with a Messianic complex 
and a lust for power are trying to do to 
us. 
I am for unity, but there is still a Con- 
gress, or is there? If Congress would 
realize what is being done to it to dis- 
credit it; if Congress would only get mad 
and assert itself, for the people; then a 
lot of these bureaucrats, who labor under 
the misapprehension that they repre- 
sent the people, would be put in their 
places. They should be, or Congress 
should fold up; which is exactly what 
these people would like to see happen. 

As for me—and I realize full well what 
I am saying—I propose to represent the 
people and to try to protect them and 
their form of government to the last. I 
do not propose to be told by some crea- 
ture of Congress, in fact or impliedly, that 
the will of the people, expressed by and 
through their elected representatives, will 
be thwarted and disregarded by some 
bureaucrat who could not be elected hog 
warden or fence viewer in his district, in 
defiance of Congress. 

Let us appropriate what is essentially 
necessary to win the war. Let us put a 
stop to creating bureau on bureau, inter- 
fering with State rights, making a mess 
out of everything at the expense of the 
taxpayer. 

Let us put a stop to that now. 

The report of the deficiency commit- 
tee of the Appropriations Committee will 
afford an opportunity to do the country 
a service. 

Probably I should take time to look 
over these statements, but I have not the 
time. “Them is my sentiments” in the 
rough, and I will let them stand and take 
the consequences. I hate to see Con- 
gress unjustly attacked. I dislike to 
know that there is an attempt being 
made by people whe shall be nameless to 
take over this Government lock, stock, 
and barrel. I tell you it is time for Con- 
gress to get up onto its hind legs to let 
the people know what some folks are try- 
ing to do, and without partisanship I say 
it is time to stop. 


Trade Barriers Bottleneck War Effort 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. EMANUEZ CELLER 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 13, 1942 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Murray] 














is eminently sound in inveighing against 
trade barriers that keep out certain 
dairy products from New York City. I 
inveigh against those trade barriers also. 
Restrictions of this sort are only sound if 
they be in the interests of public health— 
to keep out, for example, milk-borne 


disease. But too often they aid selfish 
dairy interests to keep out wholesome 
food and thus limit the supply, causing 
higher prices. 

Over the years there have been erected 
insurmountable traffic barriers between 
the States. These trade barriers were 
bad enough during peace, but they are 
damnably intolerable as they are dan- 
gerous during war. They ar? a serious 
hindrance to our war effort. This Bal- 
kanization of our States must stop. The 
jealousies, the unfair competition be- 
tween States must cease. The interests 
of States must yield to the national good 
in our present peril. 

The enormity of these State crimes 
against our national welfare is clear from 
a few following examples: 

Rhode Island requires that all milk 
brought in from neighboring States must 
be colored “pink.” Imagine drinking 
“pink” milk. The obvious purpose is to 
keep out foreign milk and make all drink 
Rhode Island milk. How does that 
square with President Roosevelt’s pro- 
gram to squelch inflation? Rhode Island 
would make useless all surplus milk along 
its borders; decrease the quantity of milk 
available to Rhode Islanders and thus 
inflate the price. 

Milk cannot enter the District of Co- 
lumbia unless it has come from cows that 
have been wiped clean, teat by teat, with 
a hemstitched linen towel of certain di- 
mensions used by a man sitting on a 
three-legged stool in a barn with a 
smooth ceiling. 

How silly. It is, however, a sly and 
snide bunco game to keep out milk origi- 
nating outside of Maryland and Virginia, 
thus enabling certain dairy interests at 
the Capital to dominate and inflate their 
prices. Inspectors from the Capital just 
will not journey to any farm outside the 
Virginia-Maryland milkshed to check 
compliance with these ridiculous condi- 
tions. 

An egg laid this morning in an ad- 
joining State cannot be sold in Georgia 
and marked “fresh,” but presumably a 
Georgia egg laid by a Georgia hen is still 
a fresh egg no matter how old it is. 

In some New England States, eggs laid 
this very morning in adjoining States 
cannot be sold unless “they have non- 
tremulous air cells,” whatever that may 
mean. In Michigan, the tax on wine 
made from grapes grown in Michigan is 
4 cents a gallon, but wine from grapes 
grown in California is 50 cents a gallon. 
California will get even and will similarly 
discriminate against Michigan. Florida 
keeps out California oranges for fear of 
a long vanished brown rot and California 
retaliates by barring Florida oranges and 
lemons because of a nonexistent citrus 
canker. 

Apropos these obnoxious trade barriers 
{ cali attention, for example, to the situa- 
tion with reference to migratory laws. 
It is estimated that 4,000,000 persons 





migrate across State lines seeking em- 
ployment in agriculture and in war in- 
dustry and that antimigratory laws in 27 
States and settlement laws in 25 States 
tend to stop the free movement of work- 
ers to areas where their services are 
needed. 
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Many of the States have established | 


ports of entry where motortrucks are 
stopped, measured, and inspected, weight 
registered and taxed as to gasoline mile- 
age and weight of pay load. For ex- 
ample, Kansas has 66 of these so-called 


ports of entry; Nebraska, 31; New Mex- | 


ico, 22; California, 14. Tourists are con- 


fronted with a preponderance of barriers | 


in scores of States. 

In these days when an abundant sup- 
ply of butterfat is so essential for our 
war effort and that of our Allies, we find 
that oleomargarine, a butter substitute 
and a poor man’s pure food wherever 
putter cannot be afforded, is practicaliy 
taxed out of use in 31 States. The cot- 
ton producers are thus deprived of the 
sale of millions of dollars of vegetable 
oils No one profits, not even the butter 
producers. The loss to ourselves and our 
Allies is incalculable. 

Shortages of doctors, dentists, nurses, 
and engineers are reported in different 
sections. All States, in the public inter- 
est, limit the right of citizens to engage in 
certain professions. In time of war such 
restrictions operate to curtail the supply 
of qualified persons and impede their 
transfer to States where their services are 
in demand. 

In one case an Iowa farmer started for 
an Army camp at St. Louis, Mo., with a 
load of melons. He was stopped by the 
Iowa State highway patrol because his 
truck was not equipped with three green 
lights required by law. His delay in put- 
ting on the lights caused him to be over- 
taken by darkness in Missouri, where he 
was stopped and forced to remove the 
lights because in Missouri they were 
illegal. 

Assuredly, war materials must pass 
quickly from one part of the Nation to 
the other, but these trade barriers block 
the way. 

A truck loaded with materials for a 
southern Army camp crossed the Ohio 
River from Indiana into Kentucky and 
sped down the highway until the whine 
of a police siren halted it. 

“Officer, this load is consigned to the 
Army quartermaster in Atlanta,” pro- 
tested the driver. 

“We do not give a damn if you have got 





Uncle Sam himself in that truck,” was | 


the answer. 
a fine.” 
The truck was found to be 1,000 pounds 
over the 18,000-pound Kentucky maxi- 
mum. The driver paid a fine of $24.50 
The delay was 3 hours. 
A truckload of lubricating oil headed 


“Tf it is overweight you pay 


| for Baltimore, where it was due aboard a 


ship transporting war materials, was de- 
tained 6 hours at Wilmington for violat- 
ing a regulation peculiar to the State of 
Delaware. The ship sailed without the 


} oil. 





The wide variation in State laws and 
regulations which constitute trade bar- 
riers applies to identical types of high- 


| 
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ways in the several States. They apply 
to highways which were constructed 
through the use of Federal aid funds, and 
constructed on identical plans and stand- 
ards approved by the United States Bu- 
reau of Public Roads, which approval 
was necessary before the funds were al- 
located to the States for the projects. 

Trade barriers in the form of conflict- 
ing size and weight laws have reduced 
motor transportation to only 40 percent. 
The Nation cannot stand this economic 
waste. 

While the Nation fools with these silly 
trucking regulations, a nation battles for 
its very life. We are fiddling while Rome 
burns. I am informed by a head of a 
company having huge war contracts that 
there is a place in Delaware where his 
truckmen have been arrested so often 
that to avoid the delay his company has 
established credit with the magistrate 
and pays the accumulated fines in a lump 
sum. 

General Forrest, of the Confederat« 
Army, expressed the best strutegy: “Get 
there first with the most men.” 

Too many battles have been lost thus 
far because we democracies had “too lit- 
tle, too late.” 

These trade barriers make for “too lit- 
tle, too late.” 

They prevent motortrucks from get- 
ting there first with most men—with 
most material. 

Eighteen industrial workers are essen- 
tial to fully arm and equip one fighting 
man. A huge industrial army therefore 
is essential for our fighting forces, let 
alone for equipping our Allies. Our 
trucks must roll freely to arm and equip 
these huge forces. We must keep ’em 
flying and keep them rolling. These 
trade barriers prevent both. 

Maximum weight specifications range 
from Kentucky’s 18,000 pounds—cham- 
pion headache of the long-haul trucker— 
to Rhode Island’s 120,000. At Medford, 
Oreg., trucks from California must be 
stopped and their loads shared with other 
trucks to conform with Oregon’s lowe1 
load limit. Meanwhile, pig aluminum 
cannot be brought on time to airplane 
factories, ships do not properly get the 
oil—cloth for uniforms, drugs for medical 
supplies—machine tools, gun mounts 
must often be dropped by the roadside or 
placed in the country warehouses be- 
cause of these ridiculous State barriers. 
This is no longer a question of States’ 
rights to be speculated upon academ- 
ically; it is a damned serious problem 
that needs immediate solution. If the 
State will not mutually remove these 
hindrances, the Federal administration 


must step in and force the removal 
President Roosevelt has made a good 
beginning. On May 4 he gave the 


Office of Defense Transportation headed 
by Joseph B. Eastman, power to set poli- 
cies for wartime control and power to 
develop programs to facilitate the con- 
tinuous adjustment of the Nation and its 
transport requirements to the available 
supply of transportation systems relying 
upon rubber. 


Eastman now has the authority to 
force the State governments and thei! 
political subdivisions to do away with 
these nonsensical traffic obstructions. 
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He will have to ride roughshod over the 
so-called State rights. Various towns 
and State commissions will attempt to 
curtail his authority; he must make all 
of them realize that we are not playing 
ping-pong; that we are engaged in a war 
that threatens our very existence. The 
President as Commander in Chief of our 
armed forces in the conduct of the war, 
and his administrative appointees under 
the constitutional interstate commerce 
provision, I believe, have complete power 
to wipe out these barriers. But even if 
there were a question of constitutionality 
of the exercise of these powers, I am one 
of those who feel that during time of na- 
tional peril the Constitution, in a certain 
sense, May have to be placed in cold 
storage temporarily. Remember the 
President’s war powers have never been 
fully defined by the Supreme Court. 
They are coextensive, I believe, with the 
extent of the Nation’s peril. Lincoln was 
of this opinion. He took upon himself to 
suspend the writ of habeas corpus during 
the Civil War. He saved Maryland from 
seceding, and thereby saved the Union. 
After the war, the Supreme Court said he 
nad no such power. Let the Supreme 
Court after the war say Roosevelt had no 
power to wipe out these trade barriers 
interfering with our war effort. 

tecently in an address before the State 
conference on war restrictions, Lt. Gen. 
Brehon B. Somervell, United States 
Army, said: 
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id local ordinances 
These laws, most of them excellently con- 
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mote public health and safety, to raise funds 
painlessl peacetime laws Unfortu- 
in time of war a large number of them 
to all-out production; they cre- 
ate confusion; they increase costs; they 
cause duplication of effort; they prolong the 
struggle in which we are engaged They 
postpone the day of victory 

You Governors can assist the Federal Gov- 
ernment and the Army by smashing the bot- 
your own States. Your States can 
further the cause for which we fight by relax- 
ing obstruct.ons that right now are cramp- 
ing our war effort on 48 separate fronts 
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We Americans wouldn't relish such edicts. 
But the time may come; the situation may be 
so desperate that the Federal Government has 
to step in and enforce its will. I pray that 
we escape this necessity. I urge you to pre- 
vent it by getting together the American way 
and doing the job yourselves. Not only 
transportation but many other phases of war 
effort are involved in these difficulties. 


Martinique and the War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 13, 1942 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the major lessons of the present world 
conflict has been the lesson of initiative. 
Those nations which have taken the ag- 
gressive have been able to carry on the 
war on their victims’ soil. Even today, 
with the pendulum apparently beginning 
to swing in an opposite direction, the 
Germans and Japanese are still fighting 
on innocent ground. Our attacks upon 
them have been largely confined to ef- 
forts toward regaining what they have 
taken. We are dumping tons of bombs 
on French cities which were once our 
allies. The R. A. F. is making daily and 
nightly raids over occupied Europe, which 
means over Norway, Belgium, Holland, 
and Denmark. The cities which are 
being destroyed are to a large extent the 
homes of our recent friends. All this 
has come avout because our enemies 
seized the initiative at the cutset. 

It is high time for the United Nations 
to imitate the policy of our enemies in 
this respect. To a minor extent we have 
begun the process. We were ahead of 
the enemy in Persia and in Madagascar 
The British attempted to beat the Jap- 
anese to the Portuguese island of Timor 
but they were unable to hold it. They 
have had better luck jn Iran and Mada- 
fascar. 

But in the New World submarines have 
been sinking American ships flying the 
flag of every country in the Western 
Hemisphere. Somewhere in the Carib- 
bean Sea there are lurking Axis U-boats, 
waiting to prey upon American shipping. 
There is a strong suspicion that these 
submarines are based upon a port in the 
Western Hemisphere. And while our 
Navy is making a concerted effort to rid 
the waters of the Atlantic of the sub- 
marine menace, it may be possible that 
islands in the hands of enemy-domi- 
nated nations are the concealed bases 
we have been suspecting. Whatever the 
facts may be as to this important naval 
problem, there is one fact which cannot 
be denied. Our lines to the south must 
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not be threatened by even the possibility 
of enemy vessels lurking close by. Mar- 
tinique, the principal French island pos- 
session in the Caribbean, is now directly 
subject to the will of Pierre Laval. 
Pierre Laval in international politics is 
to be regarded as identical with Adolf 
Hitler. No matter how much the pres- 
ent Government of France may protest 
its independence, no matter how strong 
the “assurances” which the local author- 
ities in Martinique may offer, the course 
for our Government to undertake must 
be clear. We cannot afford the risk of a 
hostile Martinique. It is our job to guar- 
antee the Caribbean Sea. That guaran- 
ty can be effected only if we hold Mar- 
tinique as the British hold Madagascar. 

The honest people of France know 
that Uncle Sam is not interested in 
colonial aggrandizement. They know 
that when we announce that we are tak- 
ing Martinique to be held in trust for 
the French people and to be returned to 
them after the war, we can be counted 
upon to respect our promise. 

Meanwhile, the danger continues daily 
as submarines prey upon our vessels. 
They destroy not only American shipping 
but American lives. This is the time for 
decisive action. The seizure of Mar- 
tinique would demonstrate to the entire 
Western Hemisphere that we mean busi- 
ness. It would serve notice upon Pierre 
Laval and company that the notion of 
decadence which the Axis propagandists 
have fostered is utterly ridiculous. We 
call upon the strategists of our war with 
the Axis to seize Martinique now. 


The New Deal’s Gravy Train Rolls On 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 12, 1942 


Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, the New Deal’s gravy train rolls 
on, especially for the large land owners 
of the Southern States. A study of the 
latest reports from the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration for 1940 
prompts me to paraphrase Horace 
Greeley’s famous advice and say “Go 
South, young man, go South.” 

After reading the remarks of the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. RicHu] 
in Monday’s CONGRESSIONAL REcorp, in 
which he compared subsidy payments in 
Mississippi with those of Pennsylvania, 
I undertook to compare those of Texas, 
Alabama, and Michigan. The result was 
amazing. Here are the figures for the 
election year of 1940: 
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Mr. 
Nation are now being faced with con- 
stantly rising food prices, and yet the 
administration continues to send out lit- 
erally bushels of subsidy checks to the 


Speaker, the consumers of the 


large landowners of the country. I know 
of no reason why these consumers, who 
are paying good prices for their food, 
should be required to continue paying 
taxes in order that the administration 
can send checks of large amounts to cor- 
porations and other large landowners. It 
might be interesting to these taxpayers 
to know who are the recipients of these 
subsidy payments. I therefore ask per- 
mission to include in these remarks the 
names of the payees in Michigan and 
Alabama and the amounts they received 
in 1940. The list of Texas payees is far 
too long to include in the Recorp. 

It appears to me that many of those 
included in this list are farming the 
United States Treasury more than they 
are their own farms. If all the farmers 
in Alabama received as large checks as 
the 610 operators who are listed, it would 
take nearly a half billion dollars to sub- 
sidize this one State. You will note that 
in Alabama, in 1940, the Government sub- 
sidy payments amounted to 24 percent of 
the total value of the farm products inar- 
keted in that year. In other words, every 
fourth year the entire crop of the State 
of Alabama comes from the United States 
Treasury. It seems to me that with the 
increasing demands being made on the 
people of America for the prosecution of 
the war, it is time to stop this kind of a 
program. This section of the solid South 
will soon have received in subsidies, un- 
der the New Deal, more than twice its 
total agricultural value. 

It is not necessary to remind the Mem- 
bers of this House that but a few short 
years ago the Department of Agriculture 
had only 5,000 employees but today there 
are over 300,000 em loyees and nearly 
100,000 are working directly under the 
Washington office. It seems to me that 
the more agricultural doctors they hire 
the less the farmer gets for his crops and 
the more the consumer pays for his foc” 
It is difficult for me to see how the admin- 
istration can expect the people to pay 
higher and higher taxes cheerfully, and, 
at the same time, buy Defense bonds and 
stamps as long as it continues to follow 
this program of wasteful and extrava- 
gant expenditure of public funds. 

The official records of the United 
States Department of Agriculture show 
that payments of over $1,000 were made 
to the following landowners in Michigan 
and Alabama in 1940: 


MICHIGAN 


Payee’s name and address Total 


G. Elwood Bonine, Rural Free De- payment 

livery, Vandalia_........-.- $1, 999. 85 
Louis E. Brooks and Ed Casey, Mar- 

IED as ducts detes eked abe acetate iran 1, 690. 04 
A. B. Chapman, S Rockwood amen 1, 826. 66 
i 1,313, 23 
I. E. Ilgerbrits, Monroe_........-. 1, 474. 41 
George Mott Dryden-.-.....-..-.-. 1,077.11 
J. D, Sturgis, Gturgis.......c..0<-e 1, 199. 02 
W. E. Upjohn, Richland. _-..-.... 2,105. 51 
Emerson G, Vreeland, Ypsilanti... 1, 141.67 

TOU sot se cad ccnseunte 13, 818. 50 








ALABAMA 


Payments to payees who received $1,000 or 
more under the 1940 agricultural conser- 
vation and parity payment programs 

Payee’s name and address 


Abercrombie, J. B., Route 1, Tuske- Amoun 


I, | igri cicinledipe toa aaa nerd pete ete $1, 102. 30 
Acree Bros. & Sheeley, Dadeville, 

BI a ieakd chatty rtenaeits woe sine ieskaiee 1,372. 05 
Acuff, John D., Route 4, Huntsville 

GREE esis neiibid ion Aioa sa teibletamiatertiybiibinwoen 1, 073. 25 
Adams Bros., Ashford, Ala___._--.-- 1, 390. 56 
Adams, George M., Cottonton, Ala_. 4, 510.32 
Ainsworth, C. R., Sawyerville, Ala_. 3,330. 64 
Alabama Oil & Guano Co., Opelika, 

a ae diese dpthcicnescemice odie aiib aces en 1, 076. 31 
Alabama Pecan Development Co., 

oe ee 1, 627. 57 
Albritton, Walter M., Route 4, We- 

CI, IRs retin ngcgmetiwode 1, 427. 32 
Alexander, Charles, Prattville, Ala_. 1, 509.48 
Allen, T. B., estate of, Tuscaloosa, 

ale Aisi dts set a ene tieatekdl abla iedins 2, 514.91 
Alsobrook, Mrs. Jim M., Leighton, 

ina cnicies iene datetime tons , 275. 99 
Anderson, H. G., Huntsville, Ala__.. 2, 059. 59 
Anderson, J. A., Route 4, Hunts- 

ina chap cian organs 1, 132. 52 
Anderson, Joe D., Route 1, Madisor n, 

BN iinet na Becca inte aig tection is 3, 301. 56 
Anderson, Walton H., Decatur, Ala_. 2, 022. 69 
Andrews, Ben H., Route 4, Lafayette, 

SN i nics cicintn ee oatiews ie cnGicies 1, 147.30 
Armour Fertilizer Works, Mont- 

ORS. OR a eh i 1,376.19 
Armstrong, Jonathan F., Route 2, 

ewe: Ceeee Ales. J secede ds 1, 834. 28 
Ashford, F. E., Courtland, Ala___- 3, 092. 06 
Atkinson, Buford D., Route 3, Madi- 

es ee ccreceestabbniis cols tacsbamagetleeen dm 1, 737. 30 
Atkinson, James D., Laceys Springs, 

MRI cotpitdn ce halk a innthad p arta nas 1, 083. 65 
Atkkinson, Robert K.., Route 3, 

I BR ok oo cic wale cbburcines! gp ee, ae 
Atmore Turpentine Co., Atmore 

TN Bis accep aad nc nat ee beet acai tease 3, 222. 7 
Austin, Will A., Wetumpka, Bian cce 1, 263. 49 
Autauga Farming Co., Autaugaville, 

[ae : Wiecowe handel ayer 
Avant, W L . Thompson, Ala_...... 2, 989.74 
Bachelor, C. E., Route 1, Atmore, 

ER on ES ee eee ee 
Bachelor & McMurphy, Canoe, Ala_- 1, 497. 05 
Bachelor, W. Henry, Route 2, We- 

SR, Oo mclnmans 1, 056. 05 
Baggett, J. D., Route 2, “Mo nt- 

ROUREET, Bin scccwdnwadnns amen 1, 340. 56 
Bailey, Claud B., Tallassee, Ala__... 2,412.14 
Balch, E. C., Route 1, Tanner, Ala__. 3, 612.70 
Balch, Elon, C. A. Hoover (partner- 

ship), Harvest, Ala_............. 1,234.36 
Balch, W. G., Capshaw, Ala__...-... 5, 529.16 
Ballard, Laymon L., Route 1, Kins- 

a ee aa a pradiahlinds ch masies a 1, 260. 31 
Barnhill, Roger F., Loxley, Ala...... 2,389.70 
Bayside Turpentine Co., Fairhope, 

Als ...- en ES IS 
Beeland, C. H., Greenville, Rtcass 5, 865. 40 
Bell, H. V., Ramer, Ala__......--... 1, 934. 28 
Bell, M. H., Calhoun, Ala__.-..--... 4, 300. 61 
Belser, A. R., Mount Meigs, Ala_...-. 1,410. 72 
Beneson, M., Atmore, Ala____-----. 1,018.14 
Berry, W. W.. & Son, Orrville Ala_.. 2,090. 71 
Bertallo, Alex, Daphne, Ala_._-_.... 1, 092. 63 
Betts, W. A., Opelika, Ala_-_-- 1,489.19 
Black, Roy D., Route 2, Athe. ns, 

Rois. natn nik adietatnss a «tat sce 2,83: 51 
Black, Velma A., Geneva, ‘Ala. ecm a, aeec me 
Blackman, Guy R., Columbus, Ga-_- 1, 148.15 
Blackwell, W. D., Selma, Ala____-. 2,251.05 
Blackwood, H. C., Cleveland, Ala_.. 2, 773. 65 
Bland, Charlie W., Abbeville, Ala_._. 1, 873.16 
Blythe, Gus, Route 2, Town Creek, 

Wks Sis cacntceeccicncdcioncs. 3.901. 
Blythe, James, Courtland, Ala_.... 3, 298. 85 
Boaz, Walden, Childersburg, Ala_... 1,389.95 
Bocha, Jack I., Tallassee, Ala_....-. 1, 280. 05 
Booth, W. M., Hartselle, Ala........ 3, 356. 49 


— 

A1755 

Payee’s name and address Amour 

Borland, Thomas M., Pinckard, Ala_$1, 708. 98 
Bouchelle, M. G., Boligee, Ala_..... 1, 858. 09 
Sothash. 'W. W., Montgomery, Ala. 2, 154. 81 
Boyd, A. C., Emelle, Ala_.........- 1, 075. 82 
Boyd Farm Co., Enterprise, Ala_... 3, 307. 57 
Brackin, Ulysses L. and Henry L., 

EIN Ee es ee ewe 
Braly, O. L., Route 1, Tanner, “Ala... 1,293.3 
Brannan, L. W., & Son, Foley, Ala_. 3, 134.57 
Brannan, Lewis W., Foley, Ala_-._- 2, 608. 81 
Brockway, W. G., Panola, Ala... . 1, 058. 53 
Brooks, Fate, Route 2, Frisco City, 

I I ciciaen installs idan alibi -.- 1,239.42 
Brooks, R. E., Route 4, Huntsville, 

al at leh ee 1, 756. 36 
Brown, Burette C., Route 1, De- 

SES. BIDS. ce ticdcbdbensqanesra 1,900: 
Brown, H. T., Murrycross, Ala_.._.. 1, 145. 44 
Brown, Judge M., Fairfax, Ala___.- 1, 723. 87 
Bruner, Mrs. Ola, Ashford, Ala_.--. 1, 394. 04 
Bryars, Charles H., Stockton, Ala__. 2, 288. 89 
Buce, Archie D., Route 1, Tallassee, 

i li nh a aae 1,943.33 
Buck, J. A., Thomaston, Ala__.___-_. 1, 243.99 
Buffington, Eugene W., Boaz, Ala_. 1, 107. 7: 
Buffier, Frank, Route 1, Florence, 

BR nti eh cbeidcicstunnilonwnn 1, 665. 62 
Bullard, H. H., Andalusia, Ala_____. 1, 960.93 
Bullock, Edgar M., Fort Mitchell, 

a _.. 4,480. 70 
Burleson, Veto C., Route 1, Bear 

CI. iin li itis icininnmcdmnia 1, 189. 43 
Burt, Mary Pearl, Pittsview, Ala___- 1, 300. 20 
Butler, Robert L., Woodville, Ala__. 1,033.94 
Cain Bros., Route 1, Somerville, Ala. 1, 266.10 
Cain, R. E., Route 1, Madison, Ala_. 1, 503.48 
Camper, R. E., Route 3, Huntsville, 

pe ae eas ee nee e 1, 216.35 
Carter, Wiley A., Goshen, Ala_.-_-. 1, 427. 32 
Cedar Creek Naval Stores Co., Brew- 

hi is ctrl edhnthcieab ini nici aes 4, 850. 90 
Chaney, M. G., Box 423, Huntsville, 

Fh ais sth ne ecstrainteeaciitn wiht eens 1, 719. 58 
Chapman, Ed., Laceys Springs, Ala. 1,011.14 
Christian & Son, Northport, Ala... 2, 486. 43 
Clark, Jim, Route 1, Brent, Ala_... 1, 569. 28 
Clark, Tullie T., Opp, Ala_..-...... 1, 658. 07 
Cliatt, Lewis A., Cottonton, Ala... 1,819.79 
Clift, C. Frank, Madison, Ala_____- 4, 436.75 
Cobb, Henry C., Sr., Route 1, Pratt- 

I NL ase hae Te sie a i wath ci ds ence nb 2, 423. 54 
Cobb, Lawrence W., Harvest, Ala__.. 1,512.73 
Collins, Harry T., Allenville, Ala__.. 1,511.98 
Conecuh Naval Stores Co., Atmore, 

aie hie ta cela cndblinaded nclnid Dehn. cicada tan oth 3, 888. 68 
Cooper, How ard, estate of, Union- 

0 ag ee - 1,037.58 
Cooper, James K., Laceys Springs, 

Pee i ee, cam idee 2, 487. 64 
Copeland Bros., ty os a ee 
Counts, C. P., Ro Tuscumbi a, 

ht is go NE eek _... 2,909.95 
Cox, Cecil, Route 4, Lafayett e, Ala . 1,329.38 
Cox, Marvin P., Route 2, Florence, 

er ee a Oak. 62 
Craft, J. B., Route 2, Gord as 2, 200: 80 
Crawford, J. C., Autaugaville la_. 1, 412. 61 
Crawford, Norman, Route 1, Rea eam 

Dacha Scie a er a 
Crawley, W B., Banks _ Ala. Dahan aadhiies 3, 584. 84 
Creel, William G., Boaz, Ala_..._.. 1,275. 50 
Cromer, A. D., Uniontown, Ala_____ 1, 414.19 
Crosby, John D., Bay Minette, Ala_ 1, 834.9 
Crosby Turpentine Co., Muscogee, 

| en ee tial aes 2 .. 3,816. 63 
Cummings, Ww N. & Son Suttle Ala. 2, 230. 64 
Cunningham, Ben W Florence Ala. 5,137.05 
Curlee, Andrew D., Route 3, We- 

a ED 
Curry, S. J., Minter, Ala__.----_- 1, 061. 73 
Dale, J. Todd, Route 3, Greensboro, 

DO iii ictticnban te athena o ~ 2,218.15 
Darby, Andrew J., Jr., Florence Ala. 1,302 37 
Davenport, Albert R., Route 1, 

Ee ey ee 1, 770. 11 
Davenport, Perry D., Sylacauga, Ala. 1,010.01 


Davidson & Taylor, Bay Mine 


cs tianlian 2, 681 





me r ry ™ Tr ‘ 
A1756 APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
Payee's name and address Amount | Payee’s name and address Amount | Payee’s name and address Amount 
Davis, E. T., Pike Road, Ala_....._- $1,100.57 | Fraser, Girlie W., Newville, Ala__..$1,117.19 | Houston, Gorman, Eufaula, Ala_.._$2, 611.83 
Davis, Joe R., Route 2, Tallassee, | Frasier, H. H., Selma, Ala__-..~.. 1, 409. 58 Howard, O. T., Cottonton, Ala___-_- 1,930.99 
Ala icin lenge sighcapsahiahtahalladaiaapadesela 1, 510. 54 Frink Land & Investment Co., Cal- Howell, Clara W., Moundville, Ala_. 1, 227.13 
Davis, Will C., Opelika, Ala_....._- 1,344.27 | houn Turpentine Co., and Leon- Huddleston, W. E., Tuskegee, Ala_. 2,314.73 
Davison, Willie W., Bay Minette, ard Turpentine Corporation, W. | Hughes, G. W., Madison, Ala__---_- 1, 145. 46 

| a a ee H. Leonard, trustee, Blountstown, | Hughes, Gordon P., Route 3, Madi- 
Dawson, Lemuel G., 526 South Law- Pai cieedatiiatedsaeepaaiwemunpper—sainnilgal: Wy SE Bet AI cis on i Se 2, 801. 58 

rence St., Montgomery, Ala__.._. 1, 720. 40 Fuller, Daniel V., Route 3, Tusca- | Hughes, Howard H., Route 2, Madi- 


DeBardelen, W. L., estate of, Autau- ee” Bee oF DN a Mil Aint vaeesendecincunnitniniien aren 
a ee ee _. 1,095. 62 Furniss, Mrs. Mary H., Selma, Ala_- 071.72 | Hughes, T. Grady, Hartford, Ala... 2, 563.59 


, 549.56 | Hundlry, William M., Route 1, 
, 872.54 | Huntsville, Ala_- Sn eene ta eee. OS 
, 553.29 | Hurley, Hyndon H., Daphne, Ala__. 1, 103. 41 
005.39 | Hutchinson, P. Aubrey, Cotton- 
tiie a 1, 255. 65 Garner, Fred, Box 12, Courtland, wood, Ala 
Deloney, Angelo D., Leighton, Ala_. 1, 437.16 Wt 2o to ----- 1,222.87 | Hutto, Clyde L., Headland, Ala 
Denton, Dr. N. C.. Oneonta. Ala 1,029.56 | Garrett, E. P., Beile Mina, Ala_.___._ 1,930.81 | Hutto, Paul, Ariton, Ala_......___. 1,208.3 
Dial, C. E., Porterville, Miss...... 1,116.73 Garrett, Hubert E., Route 4, Lafay- | Huxford, Camilla C., Box 1588, Mo- 
Dickson, R. S., Lowndesboro, Ala__. 3, 460. 58 ette, Ala -< 97.49 | SMI, | MUNI x acschccaarasatcnstee: crass cea 
Dismukes, Sterling J.. Comer, Ala. 1, 020.31 Gayle, E. L., Route 2, Marion, Ala-_- 50. 63 Isbell, Lonnie, Route 3, Tuscumbia, 
Dixon, Charles & Solon, Andalusia, Gewin, Roulhac, Demopolis, Ala--- 08. 88 WE Saedees. ast ambcknack asks os YN 2 94 
Ala _.... 3,766.36 | Gibson, W. B., Route 1, Glenwood, | Jackson Lumber Co., Lockhart, Ala_ 3, 830. 86 
Donaldson, Henry Ellis, Opp. Ala___ 2, 777.16 Re Seek ----- 1,142.09 | Jackson, W. Alto, Clio, Ala_.._-__-- 1, 243. 81 
Donnell, Frank T., Daleville, Ala_. 1, 065.17 Gilbert, Henry, Barton, { ,007.57 | Jacobs, Robert Y., Uniontown, Ala_ 1, 096.73 
Donnell, Marie H.. Route 1. Dale- Gilbert, L. N. & Son, Athe1 , 414. 08 James Bros., Brent, Ala_........_.. 6, 254. 99 
ville. Ala _ 2274.58 | Gilbert, W. Van, Athens, Ala - 1,543.04 | James, E. H., Route 3, Waverly, Ala. 1,012. 28 
Douthitt, E. E.. Route 3, Madison, Gilchrist, Daniel, Jr., Courtland, James, W. E., Tuskegee, Ala____-~ 1, 967.39 
Ala O2 __. 1,069.10 S68 s2<2 aati — ere | Jenkins, Amelia T., Loxley, Ala_.. 2, 886.78 
Dozier, G. A., Route 4, Montgomery Gilchrist & Hudson, Courtland, | Johnson, H. G., 1923 Broad St., 
ies , see -_ 3.072. 26 Be eee Sa rans’ ty ORB. S1 | alates Me i in el xs Sols 1, 136. 66 
Dublin, Clyde H., Madison, Ala_. 2,533.70 | Gilliam, R. Holland, Huntsville, Johnson, O. G., Route 3, Athens, 
Dublin, W. H., Route 3, Madison, ae re eo Scncteesensne CN ER cnc i a 1, 014. 50 
Ala_._-. tee Sree oa 2,281.56 | Givhan, Walter C., Safford, Ala_._.- 2,118.33 | Johnson, Seth, Jr., Wetumpka, Ala. 1, 630. 46 
, 331. 22 | Johnson, Walter L., Hollywood, Ala. 1, 574. 03 
| 
| 


Decker, Robert B., Route 3, Cross- Gaines, J. Thomas, Crossville, Ala... 

ville, Ala : ees Ganguet, W. A., Cuba, Ala....-... 
Deer, W. E., Claiborne, Ala... .... 1, 117. 26 Gantt, Tom I., Florala, Ala_....... 
Dees, C. H., Grand Bay, Ala____.._. 1,673.98 yardiner, B. H., Route 1, Tyler, Ala_ 


Dees, M. S., Waugh, Ala 


Hee ee 


bee 
co 1 





i 
i 
i 

— i ee ee 


ry 


Dunaway, J. J., Tyler, Ala 
Durham, L. H.. Gadsden. Al: 1. 163.62 | Gordon, F. J., Lowndesboro, Ala_... 


. 678.18 | Johnston, Dick L., Burnsville, Ala_ 1, 165.97 

Johnston, Judge, Camp Hill, Ala__ 1,023.89 
Johnston, Manon E. and Eva E., 

a ee 4, 088.13 

Johnston, W. D., Jr., Boligee, Ala... 1, 581. 85 

Jones, Carl T., Newville, Ala 3,959 69 


Dudley, C. R.. Seale, Ala 1. 487. 05 Glaze, Luther D., Athens, Ala___... 1 

1852.15 | Golson, W. H., Fort Deposit, Ala. 1,003.50 | Johnston, Boon F., Shorter, Ala___. 1, 036.79 
1 

Dyas Mercantile Co., Dyas, Ala _ 1,826.68 | Gosa, H. O., Route 2, Eutaw, Ala_-.. 1, 229.08 

Charles R. Weekley, sole proprietor Grady, J. W. & Sons, Stroud, Ala... 3 

Dyson, A. O’Connor, Route 1. Lafay- Graves, J. Howard, Waverly, Ala_... 2, 793. 84 
ette, Al _? 2 2 2 ee Gray, W. C., Mathews, Ala___...-. 3, 210. 84 

Dyson, J. T., Route 2. Auburn, Ala_. 1. 120. 89 Green, John, Jr., Gilbertown, Ala. 1, 172. 67 

Eatman, Andy B., Eutaw, Ala____.. 2,183.98 | Greer, J. B., Route 3, Montgomery, 

Eddins, Robert S., Demopolis, Ala_. 1, 056. 51 Ala_-- - 1,069.43 | Jones, M., Greensboro, Ala__....-. 1,494. 59 

—— 3. 457. 60 Gresham, John T., Route 1, Tyler, Jones, W. H., Prattville, Ala__.___- 2, 574. 33 

063. 63 Ala — ‘ : 55 Jones, Wynn, Route 3, Huntsville, 

461.91 Griffin, Evie L., Moundville, Ala_._. 1,118.02 | Ala _. sia i mre eatin Mca te A 2. 411.94 

361. 76 Griffin, John H., Route 5, Dothan, | Jordan, Ellis L., Jordan, Ala__..__. 7,142. 81 


, 766. 38 


Jones, Carroll, Geiger, Ala_...-___- 1, 891.06 





B ite 645. 38 Ala cmiim era Jordan, Paul, Center, Ala__...____— 1,880 42 
R. } le 115. 49 Griffin, M. U., Huntsville, Al -w-- 2,423.12 Koeton, W.C., Barton, Ala_........ 1, 650.37 
d. Fred I I CC Ala_. 173. 84 Grissom, Lonnie, Leighton, Ala__.. 1, 856.30 

. r 2 


Keith, Alston, Selma, Ala_..... . 1, 101. 76 
146.54 | Grubbs, A. N., estate of, Eutaw, Ala , 411.92 | Kelly, D. E. & J. O., Jeff, Ala_...... 2, 338. 7 
, Ala 307. 99 Gulledge, Jesse, estate of, Tallassee, | Kelly, Riley, Excel, Aia............ 1, 931. 88 
inci. Bicwane: Tene 4. Seaies Ala a ..-. 3, 005. 68 Kendall, S. H., Route 2, Berlin, Ala_ 2, 137. 94 
le. Al _.. 1,459.61 Hain, J. B., Route 1, Selma, Ala_... 2,823.64 | Kernachan, R. T., Route 1, Sheffield, 
1011.58 | Hall, E. O., Cecil, Al sa 07 AIR nance --- 1,926. 67 
‘ Hall, Mattie T., Route 1, Tyler, Ala_ 


het bee et et 
ad 
= 
a a 
~ 
om 
> 

~~ pe 


m RO to 
o 
_ 
bt 


196. 51 Kimble, A. A. Crawford, Allenville, 
( Hamilton, C. T., Turpentine Co., aes ee ie 1,011.17 
375. 09 Theodore, Ala . 1,318.01 | King, E. P., Leighton, Ala__.______ 4, 268.37 
me 374.48 Hamilton. Eustace G.. Rural Free King, Harrison L., estate of, Mid- 

Brother 4 partnership) Delivery 2, Decatur, A - 1,329.32 way, Ala : ---- 1, 289. + 


1} ee — — 40 
Route 1, Prattvi Ala 1, 309. 28 Hampton, J. E., Route 3, Madison King, Joseph K., Leighton, Ala__._. 2,304.75 
7 


. 
~ 
nN 
© 

ans 


am 
nro: 
cx tan 


Fe Johnnie A., Route 2, Eufaul: Ala in .. 2,225.25 | King, Leslie, Leighton, Ala__....... 2,017 
Al . 1,075.53 Hanna, R. C., Marion, Ala_---- .. 3,504.61 | King, Peyton R., Selma, Ala... .. 1, 245. 
jen K ht ‘ ‘ n¢ l 1,055.26 | King, Rufus, Lacon, Ala uudpéee, Se oS 
I I Ala_- 12 Route 1, Berlin, Ala_. 1, 240.36 King, W. H., Route 3, Selma, Ala__. 2, 377.02 

Harry, Leighton, Ala __.. 2,981.35 | Harris, M. H., Courtland, Ala _ 2,924.41 Kirkland Bros. (partnership), New- 
Jan ( Leighton. A 9 051.51 Harri Sam, Route 4, Huntsville ville, Ala rh 2, 680. 67 


' 


318. 26 Kirkland, William W, Tibbie, Ala... 1, 105. 04 


} 949. 86 Havs. J. D.. Route 4. Huntsvill 990. 53 Kyser, J. A., Madison, Ala__- 3, 513. 54 


] 
: Ala. 1 saélnaiien 
B..2 i, Rou +, Lafayette Hays, J. E., Route 4, Huntsville, Ala. 2,037.78 Lamar, J. H., Tuskegee, Ala_....-. 1, 525. 62 
Ala . 1,880.10 | Heard, F. A., Box 76, Columbus, Ga_ 1,632.03 | Lamar, Law, Selma, Ala____-- ~~-- 2,347. 34 
I T W., G A -. 1,305.30 Henderson Bros. Millers Ferry, Ala. 3,626.43 | Lambert, George W., Tallassee, Ala_ 2, 192. 4¢ 
; ak al F Buffalo. A 1.021.91 Henderson. Fox & Sons, Troy, Ala__ 1, 621.93 Lambert, R. E., & Sons, Darlington, 
I ey, Frank A., Madison, Ala 1,508.33 | Henderson, J. Robert, Gaylesville Ala a~e 1,286 
; d. Nick. Box 62. Route 3 Ala Ns =o i re Land, J. B., Route 3, Montgomery, 
Huntsville, A 1,104.60 | Hendricks Bros., Athens, Ala__..-. 1, 484. 65 Ala ---- 3,031.79 
Aaron and J Route 4 Hereford, Joe M., Curley, A .--- 1,459.29 | Lane, F. P., & Son, Route 4, Mont- 
A ; 3.13 Hicks B. F. Alberta, Al: . 2,076.37 gomery, Ala Mnege’ ieee 
W. oH. & C€ Huntsville, Hinkle, Olin G., Route 4, Lafayette Lane, W. T., Deatsville, Ala_-- - 1,330. 5t 
s _ 3.489. 42 Al: 1, 020. 28 Lang, William R., Route 1, Court- 
1, 127.58 Hinton, W.N. (Newt),R te 1, Tus- land, Ala Suiitehin teen a 2 
W n J Route 3 caloosa, Ala - 1,258. 79 Lanier, D. S., Madison, Ala_._...... 2, 812. 5€ 
‘ 2,821.08 H d. Henry T.. R e 1, Mal Lawler, C. N., Route 3, Madison, Ala. 297. ( 
I I Ke A a 72 A 1,613.91 





ay 
I 2, Tuskegt Ala ; l Ala «-¥ Lawson, G. C., Route 2, Athens, Ala. 1,225. 84 
i ef N Route 1, McKen- Holland, Dora N., Ru Free De- Lawson, L. J., Greensboro, Ala__--. 1 i 
‘ -- 2,383.97 livery 3, Decatur, Al - 1,092.14 Layton, R. L., Leighton, Ala 1 
é D. ¢ H t e, Al oon 0) 256.07 Hort James, Route 3, Madison, Lazenby, A. Joe, Route 2, Eclectic, 


I ! x R | A .- 1,615.36 RUUD sdaciic a citcigtabies 1,941.98 I iat as tannin taceee ee 








Payee’s name and address 


Leslie, Gaylord M., Rock Run, Ala__$1, 057. 
Huntsville, Ala... 1,755 
i, 


Leslie, R. M., Jr., 
Letcher, Julian C., Shorter, Ala___- 
Lewis, Ivey F., estate of, 1480 South 

15th St., Birmingham, Ala____._- 
Lewis, J. D., Shorter, Ala.......... 
Lewis, William M., Cottonwood, 
Lile, John M., Leighton, Ala 
Lile, Sam P., Trinity, Ala__._.._-_. 
Lindsey, C. H., Route 4, Athens, Ala_ 
Lindsey, Seva L., Headland, Ala_-_- 
Locker, Alex J., Route 1, Florence, 
Long, H. C., Uniontown, Ala_...-._. 
Lowe, C. O., Route 3, Opelika, Ala... 
Lowe, C. S., Hazel Green, Ala__...- 
Lowe, F. P., Greenville, Ala__._._.- 
Lowe, John C., Sr., Huntsville, Ala_. 
Lowe, R. J., Huntsville, Ala_...._.. 
Mabry, Mrs. Marie M., Panola, Ala_- 
Macon, Felix S., Wetumpka, Ala__- 
Manley, Luther G., Route 3, Madi- 

acacia ltitntencmeiiesdsinknnte 


——Seeee 


Marsh, J. S., Route 8, Madison, Ala. 
Martin & Co., Courtland, Ala... ... 
Martin, E. B., Mercantile Co., 

| re eae 


Martin, James R., Sawyerville, Ala. 
Martin, R. C., Athens, Ala_.__.___. 
Mastin, Elizabeth and John, Hunts- 

ville, Ala _ 


Matthews, John V., Route 4, Hunts- 


NID i titi ncthcstnetihcaligniaiincenartaiscine duah 
Matthews, Luke V., Jr., Huntsville, 
tet sia a dnlared cslemmia iitiataa potienaaiseaadiontiia 
May, S. W., Sawyerville, Ala____-_--. 
McBride, Darmer, Route 2, Hills- 
I i i ils nis a 


McBride, George L., Route 1, Tus- 
ee incase hintaan atlantis oe 
McCafferty, Beasley, Carrollton, Ala. 
McCrory, J. D., Route 2, Madison, 
eee 


McDerment, Howard, Blountsville, 
a ro ie alae ccicuailinwane 
McFuffie, Hunter, Franklin, Ala__.- 
McGraw, S. E., Vincent, Ala__..-__. 
McIntyre, James and John, estate 
of, Mutual Warehouse, Mont- 
0g Ae 
McKenzie Turpentine Co., Box 869, 
AI ascetic cities seine nen 


McLemore, A J., Montgomery, Ala_-. 
McLemore, K. T., Route 2, Mont- 
I MI aie ns eset tp os with in es 
McLemore, Price C., Route 4, Mont- 
gomery, Ala .-.-_---- es tines 
McLemore, 8. Duncan, Elmore, Ala_. 
McMillan, Virgil O., ~~ Minette, 
Bs ciicassniiiceh tote 
McQueen Smith "Farms, Prattville, 


McRae, William H. and Will C., Fort 
Gaines, Ga 
McWhorter, R. L., estate of, Gayles- 
ville, 
Me adows, D. P, Salem, BARinwdn+—-- 
Meadows, H. H., "Lowndesboro, Ala 
Mealing, W. E., Route 1, Hayneville, 


ak teas nar cicmesieniaeil ac eeiecingecen ox te Madoran iets wa 
Merchants sted Co., rs 
le tie iehereetaie sae ape pean caaertces 
Mills, G. Martin, “Rural Free De liv- 
OOF, FONG, Bibacccasoncsanucedsa 
Minter, H. Leon, Camp Hill, Ala... 
Minter, J. A. & Son, Tyler, Ala___-- 


Mitchell, Evelyn P., Pittsview, Ala_- 
Bitenell, H. T., Mount Hope, Ala_--. 
ixon, C. P. Route 1, Gordon, Ala 
M xon, Ellison, Route 2, Dothan, 
Ala : Ln ge a Ce ee 
Mixon Otis, Route 2, Dothan, Ala_ é 
Mixon, Travis, Sr., Route 1, Dothan, 
DG ccniddedene tbh tececwmnita ae 


Amount 


2, 
1, 


1 


1, 
1, 
i, 
1, 


2, 
2, 
1, 
4, 
1, 
1, 
2, 
i, 
1, 


2, 


A, 
2, 
3, 


Z, 
1, 
4, 


1, 
1, 


920 


283. 
249. 


, 368. 
298. 


463 


176. 
616. 


224. 


080 
187 


640. ¢ 


1 


111. 
577. 


459 
828 


100. 


226. 


567. 
349 


090 
044 
088 


352. 
212. 


49 


. 59 


66 


71 
51 


83 
49 
77 
58 
73 
55 
56 


38 
12 


28 


46 


29 
49 
17 
29 
74 


00 
49 
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Payee’s name and address 
Mobile Baldwin Naval Stores Co., 


Amount 





Box 1175, Mobile, Ala_............ $2, 061. 44 
Mobley, C. G., Shorterville, Ala__... 1, 484. 82 
Molette, William P., Orrville, Ala_.. 1, 456. 68 
Monk, F. S., Cherokee, Ala_......_. 1, 227. 28 
Moody, C. E.. Cherokee, Ala___-.--_- 1, 579. 26 
Moore, A. L., Route 4, New Market, 

a hi cating eth oS i 1, 058. 47 
Moore Brothers, Marion Junction, 

Bas eceaciapiitesictisan cinsatldtniin led si sim 1, 617. 34 
Moore, J C., Mercantile Co., Marion, 

id, ssc cleat cdi yal waned Ba te ls 5, 140. 09 
Moor, 2. M., Tyler; Al......<.- 1, 346. 22 
Moorer, Monte L., Mount Vernon, 

EE Ge ici wesc cise Aatacaniaciutiniaiiammates 1, 426.65 
Moorer, R. S., Route 2, Greenville, 

a i a 1, 057. 72 
Morgan, John T., Route 2, Tuskegee, 

BED selina biplanes since sh tepid cst Shinn tbe 1, 103. 46 
Morris, David N., Jr., Geneva, Ala__. 3, 369.12 
Moseley, F. W., Route 2, Orrville, 

TE sce ick Rite tie dme 2, 469.95 
Moseley, John F., Hazel Green, Ala_ 1, 888. 68 
Mott, John T., Seale, Ala_._...__-- 1, 061. 09 
Murphree Farms, Route 1, Prattville, 

} pees eee sich Silat acd ap atstey ats US 
Murphree, W. T., ‘Route x ‘Tanner, 

ee eee -.- 2,937.12 
Murphy, G. B., Route 1, Tanner, 

is aiden tena tastendinitb whi 1,821.75 
Murphy, Walter L., “Route 2, Flor- 

a ae ee ee ee ee 1,049.18 
Oakley, Marion L., Columbia, Ala__ 3, 503. 44 
Oakley, Walter F., Jr., Columbia, 

PY its eae eile sn eis de 1, 454. 58 
Ogden, H. T., estate of, Sulligent, 

POO. cccttieatiiemilaind ached cdinioans hy See 
Ogden, Ww L., Sullis zent, Ala_...... 1,695 30 
Oliver, Thomas W., Route 4, Mont- 

ey ee a 
Ortmann, A., Demopolis, Sect 1,479.12 
Osaka Naval Stores Co., Flomaton, 

OGRE Re See isciunin Sy es 
Osborn, C, M., Greens boro, Ala___.- 1, 820. 98 
Owens, Charles H., Hurtsboro, Ala_. 1, 608 40 
Owens, E. C., Route 2, Aliceville, 

la ea 1, 720. 80 
Owens, Elmo L., Aliceville, Ala__..- 1, 358. 77 
Owensby, Dr. O. M., Linden, Ala... 1, 586 81 
Parker, S. R., Aliceville, Ala_....... 1,242.79 
Parkman, Joe B., Route 2, Seaie, Ala. 2, 865. 34 
Parks, Alex., Brundidge, Ala_-_- 1,658 12 
Parson, Glenn G., Hobbs Island, 

Ala — nieces 1, 250. 59 
Patterson, W. M., Atmore, eee 6" 2, 138. 65 
Peebles, J. H., Jr., Belle Mina, Ala_. 1,421 05 
Peebles, W. G., Mooresville, Ala___. 1, 562.61 
Penton, Mrs. Annie C., Florala, Ala. 1,025.03 
Perry, Frank M., Florence, Ala__-_--_- 257. 65 
Pettus, Erie, 715-716 Frank Nelson 

Bidg., Birmingham, Ala___-_---_- 03 
Phillips, M. A., Athens, Ala__----_. ; 75 
Phillips, R. E., Route 3, Huntsville, 

BE citcstciden te ae es oe 
Pinkston, Olin G., Shorter, Ala ne 2,397.98 
Pitts, C. H., Decatur, Ala_......... 1, 575. 85 
Pitts, Eph, Decatur, Ala........... 1, 799. 04 
Poole, R. E., Route 2, Greenville, 

OD 6 cwccdbeusudes Siewe Ws wee Oe 
Porter, E. R., Invest ‘ment Co., 

SI, | deck mameulc acces ecun 2a ee ae 

owe, Robert E., Demo polis, Ala__- 1, 047. 89 
Poweil, L. J., Lowndesboro, Ala... 1, 048. 76 
Preuit, G. N., Town Creek, Ala_.... 3, 777. 52 
Preuit, Gordon, Leighton, Ala_..... 2, 530. 88 
Preuit, Leonard, Leighton, Ala... 7, 528. 90 
Pride, Richard F., Madison Ala____- 1,171.52 
Priester, C. S., Route 3, Opelika, Ala. 2, 281. 72 
Priester, J. C., Burkville, Ala_.__-- 1,198 38 
Prince, L. C., Route 1, Salem, Ala... 1, 443. 86 
Prine, Julian R., Summerdale, Ala. 4, 625 47 
Pritchett, E. H., Camden, Ala. .-_. 1,695.17 
Nanco, William M., Route 1, Curley, 

BR isis ca dasdebeteGdinwcnnwens 1, 559. 44 
Neighbors, W. J., Route 1, Selma, 

SS i 6S 2S a mca SOG 
Nelson, E. E., Athens, i, dieideiies 1, 860. 55 
Nelson & Glaze, Athens, Ala....... 1, 388. 06 
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Payee’s name and address Amount 

Newman, Austin C., Bleecker, Ala_._$1, 698. 60 

Nixon, O. B., Sumterville, Ala__.--- 1, 300. 67 
Northrup, William H., Jr., Route 2, 

IN I ain sisi nt ivcatininieaeabnnt a cenine 1, 215. 18 
Nunn, James E., Huntsville, Ala__. 1,317.51 
Ramage, J. T., estate of, Brundidge, 

Ce ee eee 4, 865. 29 
Rawls, Judson A., Gantt, Ala_..... 1, 244. 84 
Ray, Mrs. Willie B., Deatsville, Ala 1, 582.19 
Rodland Seed & Stock Farm, Pratt- 

ee ating ole vcieitnienterieniians 2,019. 75 
Relfe, J. R., Mount Meigs, Ala__.-- 1, 255. 17 
Reneau, John J., Tallassee, Ala... 1,000. 82 
Rhett, H. M., Huntsville, Ala__.--- 1, 716. 34 
Rhyne, B. C., Lowndesboro, Ala___. 1,385.73 
Richardson, Mrs. Alma D., Suttle, 

TO lc ee a, decent elite 1, 690. 56 

| Richardson, F. T., Mooresville, Ala. 1, 183.23 
Riser, J... TY, Alc. scacce 4, 249.77 
Rittenour, C. W., 16 Winthorp 

Court, Montgomery, Ala_.._..... 1,927.82 
Robbins, Annie M Route 4, Mont- 

NE NE, oc oncntetr see tivation cisco 2, 556. 67 
Roberts, Jim W., Tuskegee, Ala___- . 1,450.8 
Robertson Banks., Inc., Agency, 

Inc., Demopolis, Ala............- 1, 024. 93 
Robinson, A. P., Burkville, Ala__... 1,177. 43 
Robinson, E. W., Lowndesboro, Ala_. 1, 897. 90 
Robinson, George W., Stroud, Ala_. 1,318.94 
Robinson, L. D., Boligee, Ala__.--.- 1, 088. 33 
Robinson, Neil, St. Clair, Ala_._..__. 1, 879. 37 
Robison, L. R., & Bros., Wetumpka, 

Satin Maid cae cee a Alaa are 1, 269. 53 
Rosser, William Marvin, Gallion, 

aii cn tiienin abies ai cette Ho sseetilame ie aa omni 1,420.13 
Rountree, R. M., “Route 4, Selma, 

Bs ks ciccaninan acs meal ainanaiiebennn tagees 1,005. 00 
Russell, Benjamin, Alexander City, 

Man casas aecicitin apie Aatadhamee ating man in 2, 668. 30 
Russell, W. Irvin, Route 1, Luverne, 

[eae ea 1, 645. 28 
St. Clair, R. J., Route 2 ‘Huntsville, 

a en i 2158 ns teins date tarsi 3,116.79 
Sampsell, L. L., estate of, Greens- 

ag SE AEMEIR, SRE NSS ana eae ee 
Sanderson, S. L., Route 1, Harvest, 

ne eee Oe 
Sandlin, John W., 103 9th St., De- 

catur, ie -. 1,954 
Sanford, Willie J. Deatsville, Ala_ 2, 969. 30 
Schiffman & Co., Inc., Huntsville, 

I aati teceaalda aici . 4, 206. 54 
Schuessler & Andrews (partne r- 

ship), Lafayette, Ala............ 1,311. 52 
Searcy, .Cammie T Greensboro 

BN Ee, Stitt il ve i Wc ccd eine 3, 257. 55 
Sewell, John B “Trinity, Biisicdan 1, 788. 80 
Shaw, Billy S., Hartselle, Ala_.... 1, 207. 50 
Shuptrine, C. E., Safford, Ala__.... 1,511.74 
Sightler, Dan A., Route 1 Andalu- 

Oe: Bia SE abc meres Pe) ee 
Sikes. Ivey, Route 2, Ge she n, “Ala__- 2, 659. 86 
Simmons, L. L.., Sr., Jefferson, Ala_.. 1, 673. 46 
Simmons, W. J toute 1, Berlin, 

a va bgiebaes ina ke eee RO 
Simpson & Radney, Wadley, Ala... 1,207.7 
Sims, Henry P., Renfroe, Ala____- 1, 258 6 
Sims, Jame: E., Route 1, Trinit 

thi cccahiasccbicgaces in mim mare apt eee Ot 
Singletary, W ‘liam T., ~ than, Ala. 1, ( ) 
Smelley, Glover C., Route 2, Talla- 

dega, Ala a tikied Oy Oe ae 
Smith, Davis A., Athens, Ala_..... 1, 026. 46 
Smith, G. R., Elkmont, Ala__...... 1, 495. 03 
Smith, T. F. B., Opelika, Ala__...-- 3, 984. 88 
Snead, Curtis E., Jr., 204 Argyle 

Circle, Gadsden, Ala__-_-- - 1,323.98 
Snead, W. Olie, Route 3, Altoona 

{aa ae ae ee 1, 082. 43 
Sneed & Norton, Route 3, Cave 

er mY 
Snodgrass, Ed C., Scottsboro, Ala_. 1, 559. 99 
Snodgrass, J. A., Scottsboro, Ala... 1,409 01 
Sockwell, W. S., Route 4, Hunts- 

i ea -.. 1,075.99 
Somerville, H. S., Aliceville, Al: a... 1,480. 59 
Sorrell, W. Jeff, Saco, Ala.......-. 8, 134. 05 
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Payee ame and address Amount | Payee’s name and address Amount | Even those who contend there is no real 
Southern Co., Inc., Midland City, Welch, Willie J., Route 1, Luverne, reason for fncreased salaries over the 1929 
Ea eee Ye : ; .13 level certainly have no defense against the 
Spann Bros., Dothan, Ala 2,708.32 | Wells, Wyatt C., Ashford, Ala 98 | plea of the postal worker that he, at least, be 
Speaks, Otto, Leighton, Ala_...-.. 1,064.15 | Whetstone, D. D., Route 1, Autauga- | brought up to the 1929 level. 
Spencer, T. W., Route 2, Elkmont ville, Ala saab asin eatin: ty 35 | Summing up the position in which t} 
Ala . ee ---- 1,467.99 | White, Augustine W., Route 2, postal worker has found himself, we wil 
Spencer, W. M. Demopolis, Ala__... 1,362.42 Huntsville, Ala__--- ‘ 51 | quote their predicament as they see it: 
Spencer, W. M., estate of, Demop- | White, J. E., Route 1, Suttle, Als ; 31 “The postal worker is not permitted thx 
olis, Ala .--- 2,004.61 | White, James C., Rural Free | privilege of participating in political activi- 
Sprott, L. B., Sprott, Ala_......--. 1,942.72 livery 2, Decatur, Ala__- 55 | ties, and he is neither permitted by law n« 
Spuriock, Osbon R., Eufaula, Ala__ 1,241.64 | Whitehead, Fox, Route 2, Troy, Ala. 1, 62 | has he the desire to strike against the Gov- 
Stabler, L. C. Forest Home, Ala___- 1,397.70 | Whitehead, V. E., Blountsville, Ala__ 1, 00 | ernment as a means of bettering his working 
Stacey, W. A., Route 1, Evergre Whitfield, S T., Uniontown, Ala_.-- 30 | conditions. He must depend largely upon 
Ala 490.35 | Whitley. Samuel J., Bay Minette, | favorable public support, the support of hi 
Stallworth, H. C., Orrville, Ala a 538. 88 IE: dc tcitendhitibond aeaieiihiann + ae 61 Representative in Congress, and, finally, Con 
Steagall, Susie K., Abbeville, Ala_.. 1,251.95 | Whitlock, O. J., Route 1, Sheffield, gress itself in the realization of his objective 
Will, Route 1, Eutaw, Ala_.. 2, 097. 78 Ala... Taal ERS 60 Certainly something should be done to he); 
Stillman, Claud, Demopolis, Ala-_- 306 | Whitworth, Arthur D., Madison, Ala. 54 the man who carries the mail. 
Stone, Aubrey I., Route 3, Tusca- | Whitworth John D., Madison, Ala_- 08 
sa ----- ,061.71 | Wilkins, Ben. Uniontown, Ala_____- 74 : : 
278 Wilkinson, A R., Blue Springs, Ala_- 10 {From the Philadelphia Record of May 
, 940 Wilkinson, Carlos F., Headland, Ala- 5.85 | 1942] 
= aE Williams, J E., Madison, Ala__..--- 88 FORGOTTEN POSTAL EMPLOYEES 
Wetumtie Ain “1 oo : = R. E & C. B., Kinston, For enews 17 years, postal cmnheiees = 
yastonbure ls 9 5S aa. tee ae ee ~ gone without any increase in basic pay. 
; “ies waa Nhe or eee oo wns Diy az —"s mag — is difficult for many of them to make thei 
’ ; 996.57 | Bluff ai ee , | 1925 wages fit 1942 living costs 
bees rene eee ee ee : That is why, early this year, they obtained 
Wiliemeos, Hoyt Belle M na, ae. passage in Congress of the longevity pay bill 
Wil ansncoagey F Thomas G., Route 5, which would have provided increases a 
Athens, Ala--.- cording to length of service. This bill wa 
Wilson, Caroline vetoed. So, as it stands, these workers ca 
Ala -. S © 7 look forward to no higher maximum weekl) 
W-lson. Joe P., Headland, Ala say ($40) than they could years ago, whe! 
- Womack, William A., Route 2, Ash- pas “os Ss am Seat aaa ‘ 
A) - * . : | living costs were about a quarter less thai 
Siatemia oe Ala_--__ aap Seas now. 
Decatur, — 3 aie sgrreinensex eacnbeTharacaes aa: A time has os me ——— 
Route 2. Greenvill sous aa se fe ree ieee definite pay cut—on top of the compulsory 
ets oe oe peop ay Park : furloughs without pay which they took dur- 
Greenville. Al: 315 ¢ Mctatien. ieaiiniaienen Ala 5 ing depression years. In addition, they soon 
W.. Marion. Als : Saserenraes Re satee Prattville. | will pay 144 percent more for their pensions 
‘o., Short Al — , ’ , This is no way to treat one of the most 
gnew, Bay Minette, Yarbeouch. D. L motte t Prattville. faithful groups in Uncle Sam’s employ. 
. ; ; : ls ; VS eee 0. ih 550 To grant these veteran workers a pay in- 
tate. Goshen | ‘Young. Mrs. Beasie J 7739 9th ; crease does not conflict with the Federa 
a Court West, Birmingham Ala... 1.432 wage-freezing plan, which makes provisiot 
40 Alabama Ware- Young Bros.. Landersville. Ala 019 for increasing substandard salaries—and 
omery, Ala ee Youngblood. Georse W.. &1 ea ; ’ substandard is the precise adjective to use i) 
Moundville, Ala Fy ungblood, George W., Shellhorn, - describing a postal employee’s wage. 
- == = = « » 6 


ite. Route 2. Ope- ------- - 
ED te ee Zeitler, H B., Mooresville, Ala. 2 373 


Steele 





Tn he pe 
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4.96 


Nw 





Ala 








ie kane = 
' p 1, 200, 367. 28 


A 75 Total- | ’ 
: eae amie anen: Fe : vernm 
J. H., Route 1, Selma, Ala. ‘ ; tal, 610 names Go P ent's Duty 


J S., Berlin, Ala | 


John P., Troy, Ala_..-.... 2, EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
J. R., Cullman, Ala___-.- : 
J T., Route 2, Lafayet OF 


Salaries of Postal Employees HON. GEORGE A. PADDOCK 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 13, 1942 
Mr. PADDOCK. Mr. Speaker, und 
leave to extend my remarks in the REx 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES ORD, I include the following editorial fron 
Vednesday. May 13. 1942 the Journal of Commerce of May 12, 1942 


ve 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS E. MARTIN 


OF IOWA 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, Seca ne 
under leave to extend my remarks i a iy 

REcorD. I include the sativa eae letter from Benjamin M Anderson, profes: 

_—e ' . , =x 5 aise ff economics at the University of Californi 

From the Philadelphia Daily News of May who finds that the President’s so-called anti 

4, 1942 | inflation program deals almost entirely wit 

| Symptoms and ignores basic causes. “Tl 

essential defect of the program,” says D 

Anderson, “is that it offers little in the wi 
of real remedy.” 


The New York Times printed recently 


{ 


) WORKERS—WAGE PLIGHT UNFAIR—NO 
BOOST SINCE 1925 CONGRESS SHOULD ACT 


(By Lee Ellmaker) 


ll of this wage and price fixing be- Business readers will recall that Dr. A) 
in earnest, the Government should con- | derson has been economic adviser to son 
ler one of its employment problems, This of the country’s largest banks and is th 
he problem of the post-office worker, So author of several well-known works on eco- 
f aS we can determi! there has been no nomics and finance He represents a schot 
> in the salary scale of the post-office of economy which likes to look at facts rathe 

nce sometime in 1925, than dream about impractical theory. 
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“The problem of wartime economics,” says 
Dr. Anderson’s letter to the New York Times, 
“is only secondarily a problem of prices. It 
is, first of all, a problem of production, of 
concentrating production on things needed 
for war, of diverting labor and other resources 
from producing peacetime goods to producing 
wartime goods. 

“To suppose that we can prevent the gen- 
eral population from feeling the effects of 
shortages of goods merely by holding down 
the prices at which those goods are sold is 
fantastic. Rising prices would curtail con- 
sumption and make a limited supply of goods 
last longer. Holding prices down and doing 
nothing else invites consumption as usual. 
Very much more must be done than price 


failure. 

“We have gone dangerously far in taxing 
large incomes and in taxing active business 
The great remaining source of taxation is the 
income of the masses of the people, largely 
untouched or only lightly touched by exist- 
ing Federal income taxes. On the basis of 
he income figures of 1940, I estimate the 
income of labor in the United States at 74 
percent of the total national income. De- 
velopments since 1940 have increased this 
percentage sharply 

“The income of labor is the most rapidly 
growing type of income. From the stand- 
point of getting money in large amounts 
* * * this is the source to which we must 
now primarily turn. And from the stand- 
point of limiting the competition of the peo- 
ple with the Government in the markets for 
goods, and thus holding down prices, this is 
the all-important income to tax.” 

Dr. Anderson reminds us that the President 
said nothing about these obvious if unpalat- 
able facts. Nor did he include in his program 
a recommendation for drastic curtailment of 
the nonwa: expenditures of the Government. 
In evading this necessity, the administration 
shows clearly its failure to realize that “gov- 
ernment as a Civilian” is spending billions of 
dollars every year in competition with “gov- 
ernment as a warrior.” 

The public has been told that it is a patri- 
otic duty to cooperate fully in any anti-infla- 
tion program adopted by its Government. 
But it is also the duty of the Government to 
adopt a sound program. No anti-inflation 
program is sound which evades the real 
causes of inflation and deals only with the 
external manifestations of the malady. 





Pay Readjustment Bill of 1942 


EXTENSION OF REMA 
OF 


HON. JAMES A. O’LEARY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 13, 1942 


Mr. O’LEARY. Mr. Speaker, read- 
justments in pay and allowances are long 
past due the personnel of the Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, and the Public 
Health Service. 

I therefore believe that I am express- 
ing the prevailing sentiment among the 
Members of the House when I congratu- 
late the Committee on Military Affairs 
for having reported S. 2025. The 
mittee has worked energetically and sin- 
cerely to bring before us the considera- 


e 4} Aa ct that ah . wa . 
tion of this measure that will provide a 


> Lr 
RES 


COM « 
Uill 


} 





more equitable compensation for our 
services upon which the country depends 
during these crucial days. 

The personnel of these services has 
worked faithfully with no increase in 
compensation for several decades during 
which time incomes for similar services in 
private life have, on the average, risen 
steadily. 

Our service men have been in a con- 
stant state of financial embarrassment 
good times and bad, in order to make 
ends meet. I believe that the majority of 
the Members realize this and that there 
is little dispute about the main objectives 
of the bill. 

We should pay our service men as 
much as we can possibly afford and then 
stretch a point. Most of them not in 
foreign lands are training at camps re- 
mote from their homes and have found 
it impossible to take advantage of fur- 
loughs granted them, because heretofore 
they have not had the money with which 
to pay their fares. 

For this reason and others, I favor the 
base pay for enlisted men in grades 6 and 
7 of $50 per month instead of $42 for 
No. 1 and $48, as written in this bill. I 
am informed that Australia pays her 
men in similar grades $62.10 a month, 
while Canada pays her enlisted men in 
the lower grades $65 a month for foreign 
service. 

These increases are necessary and just, 
and I feel confident that the House will 
support these provisions and the entire 
bill by an overwhelming majority. 


Commodity Prices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


wer RK . ’ Tuy 
HON. JAMES F. O’CONNOR 
OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Vednesday, May 13, 1942 

Mr. O’CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, I am 
placing in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a 
copy of a letter to Mr. Leon Henderson, 
Director of the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration from Denver, Colo., written by 
Dr. Harcld A. Packard, 1578 Washington 
Street, which is very important and was 


without any justification whatever of the 
rapidly increased cost of living. I trust 
that every Member of Congress will read 
this letter and let the contents of it soak 
in. 


DENVER 
Mr. LEON HENDERSON, 
ted States Price Comm 
Washir D.C. 
My Drar Mr 


ih " - OAs 
Coto., May 5, 1942. 





oton 


HENDERSON: 





today state, “There isn’t any question tl 
the retail merchant is getting a raw d 
under the price zram of Mr. Hen- 
derson. Wholes ail pric I 

frozen at the 1 els which f i 

in March. Of course, it is not the purp 

of the administration to drive thot ; of 
merchants out of business, ¢ Tt € f 
stabilizing the cost of living to preven run- 
away increase in prices which would be dis- 
astrous to millions of people is apy g.” 





Al 


I trust you will bear with me, Hender- 
son, while I state my views. I speak from 
years of experience, having been raised be- 
hind a grocery counter, having been salesman, 
buyer, manufacturer, and having been in 
business for myself in the sale of groceries at 
the time of the World War No. 1. At the 
same time deputy food ad ator to Mr. 
Hoover. We, us merchants, bought and ws 
sold and we were repeatedly advised to stock 
up for confidentially (?) prices were in for 
another advance. We ate it up like pork 
chops until we were overloaded when along 
came some devil and stuck a hatpin in ow 
inflated dreams. We awoke to 
cent coffee had dropped 
some 20 cents, our 
and other things 


759 


sede 


Mr 





} List? 
minist 





find our 48- 
while w 
20-cent sugar 


in compar 


slept t 
to 8 cent 
on We suf- 





fered, we went broke, but we made most won- 
derful profits while the gam sted and 
came so easy we spent it that way 

I am for the underdog, and I posit 


know profits and the game and 
the game 


I still stu 
Nobody wants to kill any n 
chant or business, but the people m 
protected, the middle clé must have 
break and a champion 

I append a list of prices they ¥ 
fall, January, and in March 


ist 


£es 





to be set as of March, they will be of th 
very highest. The items I mention were 
of last year’s pack, placed in storage : 








added cost has been needed. They have n 
even been dusted off, then why should there 
be added selling prices? Why should beef 
and pork, which it took the farmer a 








to raise, have an added cost of 30 cx 
overnight from stockyards to retail stor 
when there has been no advance in the wages 
or cost of butchering? How come the farmer 
can raise beef and pork, feed, and pay taxe 
and sell the animal on foot at 14 cents, and 
in the morning it is on the block, advanced 
in price to 45 cents? That’s racket 





daylight 
pecple. It’s reducing the laboring man (out- 
side of the American Federation of Labor) to 
bread, beans and potatoes for his table. What 


robbery, it’s taking advantage of 








average man, with 5 mouths to feed and 
same to clothe, added rent and fue 
afford bacon, eggs, beef, pork at 45 cen 
Our Government advises we eat n c, I 
of it. Doctors strongly advise w 
ine foods as wundernourishment lk 
rickets, TB, and other diseases. Inde 

») but there are today more undernou 
people and children in America tl 


the Civil War and it is the war profite: 











and racket of merchants who have little « - 
sideration for anything but the almi 
lar. We are told to buy stamps and | 
Thousands of our most patriotic men 
women are home lovers and loyal Ameri 
but who have to take their litti 
which they would have spent on a bond 
two and stamps, to pay the profits ¢ 
upon them by prof 

Soldiers fight on tl! ( ic] 
produce through energy and stre1 
vitality producing food. Children 
romp and are happy a whe 
wel 1 and being w i f - 
a ed 1 1¢ of meat 
milk i eggs, and tl ! 
children are mone ft ‘ ddl C 
I d ners ol our c y, tl ‘ 
pl duc s of tomort! x r = 3 r 
breadwinners supy{ € yY pr 
foods, the grc ed I I 
fue ri hing 1 2 I v It 
c t be ¢ re ‘ 
queeze through or ll profi t 
hard luck, but we « é r people to 
save the merchants All mus hare 
losses and profits, live and let live 

In this gr crisis the 1 re! 
chant, the produ ] 

d bank and at the 
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cards thereon face up and play the game open 
and aboveboard. Share and share alike and 
fight together, shoulder to shoulder, and if I 
were a statesman, the masses who 
have placed their trust in me, I would eat 
as they do, what they do, and I would insist 
that our people should and would have the 
vital necessities of life. 

Only through such methods can we expect 
to win the battle which we are about to enter 
and it behcoves every statesman, laborer, 
producer, executive to forget anything and 
all but the one great responsibility which is 
upon them, the duty, the true patriotic duty 
as an American, to forget the almighty dollar, 
the great profits possible in this war as these 
will be of little consequence, of less value, 
should we in the least fail. We must, we 
can, we will 

Following is a list taken at random from 
my notes as I have followed and tabulated 
for past months. These goods were all of 
last year’s pack, none having been produced 
since last year’s crop so it can be seen there 
is no just cause for such rapid advances and 
excessive profits 


serving 


ID cem-| Feb 
ber ruary 
ice price 


| 
March 
price 


$0. 28 
. 26 
29 


$0. 18 
20 | 
0 | 
19 } oa 
| . 30 
22 
. 30 
18} 1.62 
. 65 75 
i 
} 
| 
' 


16 | 


20 


ell | 14 
. 10 15 
16 - 2 
.37 
49 
0 48 
- 26 | 45 


40 | 


If my experience, my services are of any 


you in any man- 
trust you 


value to you, if I can assist 
ner for the good of the cause, I 
will command me 
Sincerely yours, 
Haroutp A, PACKARD. 


How Much Do They Want? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 13, 1942 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, Ford 
Cc. I. O. workers are now insisting that 
they receive an increased wage of $1 a 
day. Not ago General Motors 
Cc. I. O. employees made a similar de- 
mand. The increase, if granted, will 
not come out of Ford or General Motors. 
It will come cut of the taxpayers, of 
whom you are one, for the increase in 
the cost on Government work is passed 
along by the corporation to the Govern- 


long 


1 


ire also going to get an increase 
tax bill. It begins to look as 
n the tax demands of the 

» demands of the unions 

and increased wages, 

cing to be squeezed 


+ 


if he will have 


| 


anything more than enough for a bare 
existence. 

To show you how preposterous are the 
demands of some of these unions I print 
herewith an advertisement taken from 
the Chicago Daily News of April 29. 
Read it carefully. Form your own con- 
clusion. 


MILK Prices WiLL BE ForRcED uP IF NEw DE- 
MANDS OF DRIVERS ARE MET 


Dean Chicago drivers now average $8,443.56 
per year based on current sales. Union offi- 
cials seek increase that will raise average to 
$19,586.08 per year based on current sales. 

The milk distributors of Chicago are now 
negotiating a new contract with the milk- 
wagon drivers union 

Dean Milk Co. is not antagonistic to union 
labor nor to collective bargaining. We re- 
spect our drivers both as good citizens and 
competent workers. They, in turn, respect 
our management for the liberal treatment 
it gives them 

THE QUESTION OF WAGE PAYMENTS 


But in the midst of this happy state of 
affairs the question of wages has arisen—a 
question of such seriousness that the milk 
distzibutors believe the public wishes to be 
informed and is entitled to be informed. 

The milk distributors believe that the pres- 
ent wage scale applied to the delivery of 
milk to grocers is excessive. 

They also believe that the scale demanded 
for the new contract is an affront to all fair- 
minded reasoning. As a matter of fact, the 
new demanded scale is so flagrant and fan- 
tastic that the figures are, at first sight, im- 
possible to believe. Yet the figures are true. 

COMPARE THESE 2 TABLES 
Table I 

This is the money Dean drivers in Chicago 
will receive in 1 year at prevailing wage rates, 
based on current sales: 

Lowest yearly income of a Dean 
driver 

Highest yearly income of a Dean 
driver . 10, 276. 89 


$6, 172. 80 


56 
Table II 
This is the money Dean drivers in Chicago 
will receive in 1 year, based on current sales, 
if union demands are met: 
Lowest yearly income of a Dean 
chides cccidbeadanne 
Highest yearly income of a Dean 
I mene si -. 25, 623.80 
Average yearly income of all Dean 
drivers : 08 
WHY 


$11, 685. 20 


IS TABLE I UNREASONABLE? 

The wages paid by Dean and other com- 
panies to its Chicago drivers are far in excess 
of those paid for other classes of milk de- 
livery in the city 

Drivers who make bulk deliveries to hotels, 
restaurants, etc., receive $56.26 per week— 
the union rate. Home-delivery drivers re- 
ceive $48 per week—the union rate. To this 
home-delivery base pay is added commis- 
averaging about $5 extra per week. 
Look at table I again and contrast the above 
wages with what Dean pays 

The Dean wage scale was established when 
Dean first introduced its modern efficiency 
system of store delivery. This system saved 
the consumer so much money and became 
so quickly popular that the commissions paid 
the drivers have trebled and quadrupled— 
with no equivalent effort on their part and 
with no personal investment or expense re- 
quired from them 

Present compensation is now way out of 
proportion to lered. It repre- 
sents an unfair tax upon wives and mothers 


s10ns 


services renc 
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from which they should be relieved in the 
form of lower milk prices. 
WHY IS TABLE II PREPOSTEROUS? 

Now look at table II again. The figures are 
shameless and without conscience. They 
totally disregard the public interest. They 
are autocratic and heartless. 

To many, many families with modest in- 
comes and children to rear, the price of milk 
is a grave matter. But what of it? These 
new wage demands have no ear for human 
demands. 


WHO WILL PAY THE WAGE INCREASES? 


The housewife will. Higher wages will be 
taken directly from her pocketbook in the 
form of higher milk prices. And will the 
farmer profit by the higher price? No. O: 
the grocer? No. Or the Dean Co.? No. 
And what’s more, Dean’s doesn’t want to 
profit by raising the price of milk. Dean's 
wants to bring the price of milk down still 
further. 


The Dean policy has always been: More 
milk for more people at less cost. 


DEAN MILK Co. 
Aprit 29, 1942. 


Mr. Speaker, you have read the above. 
From it you gather that the average 
yearly income of those who drive the 
delivery trucks for the Dean Milk Co., of 
Chicago, is $8,443.56, and that that union 
is now demanding that its members, for 
driving trucks delivering milk, receive an 
annual average income of $19,586.08. 

You know that this cost of delivery is 
added by the retailer to the price of the 
milk and the consumer pays it. The 
farmer does not get any more. If the in- 
crease demanded is granted, the farmer 
will not receive one cent more for his 
milk The storekeeper who sells it to the 
consumer will not receive a cent more. 
All of the increase paid by the parents of 
the babies who use it, paid by those who 
drink it, will go to the drivers of the 
trucks. 

Just how long will the people of ou 
country permit this administration to 
back a procedure which denies employ- 
ment to patriotic Americans until they 
have bought membership in a union; paid 
for the privilege of earning a livelihood? 

Just how long will this Congress sit 
idle while unions hold up retailers and 
consumers of necessary food products? 


Gasoline Rationing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CARTER MANASCO 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 13, 1942 


Mr. MANASCO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
ORD, I include the following broadcast by 
Earl Godwin over station WMAL, 
Wednesday, May 13, 1942: 

There is still more complaint over gas 
rations than over sugar—and good reason, I 
believe. There are no figures given to the 
public to justify the ration of 3 gallons a 
week—and incidentally very few are asking 











for these minimum cards, but a vast number 
of unfortunates are getting them, and the 
rush for gasoline ration cards bowled over 
the system; waiting for 4 hours was not un- 


heard of by any means, and many were 
turned away disappointed. They will have to 
come again. Waiting for an hour was cer- 
tainly nothing, but it was disconcerting on 
the inside to find that if you didn’t have your 
own fountain pen the pretty school teacher 
didn’t have even a post-office pen. Take 
your own pen and your automobile registry 
card, for if you don’t have that you might as 
well stay home. And the way the general ex- 
perience is reported to me, take along pro- 
visions and a tent; have firewood and water. 
You may be there for the duration. How- 
ever, seriously, the rush was too great—and, 
as I say, the system is O. K.—the thing is 
worked out from an organization standpoint. 
We should, however, have more time. And I 
insist that the criticism should be directed 
toward the official source of noninformation 
as to the need for the cut. All the Govern- 
ment’s officials have told the public is that a 
shortage of transportation exists. But no- 
body has told us officially the facts of the 
intake and outgo of gas or how much there 
is on hand or why they could burn up 
2,000,000 gallons of gas in Chicago and make 
you run through sunstroke to stand in line 
to get about enough gas to clean a spot off 
a vest 

That is the attitude of mind to take against 
the critics who will throw brick bats at Con- 
gressmen who were given X cards which per- 
mit unlimited gas while you and I walk and 
improve what’s left of our figures. Congress- 
men are officials of the same rate and rank 
as the Supreme Court and the Chief Execu- 
tive. Their business can be completely of- 
ficial of the most important sort. The popu- 
lar sport of baiting Congress right now plays 
smack into the hand of a growing tongue-in- 
cheek coterie of officials who would love to do 
away with Congress and run the people a la 
Hitler from a Government bureau. Congress 
is the people’s bulwark against bureaucracy 
and against dictatorship. And the business 
of Congress right now is not to be delineated 
and explained by any subofficer from the 
Office of Price Administration such the 
amazing effrontery of Joe] Dean, an Office of 
Price Administration official who makes an 
official statement that is full of words and 
weasel words at that, but who criticizes the 
Official status of a Congressman’s work. 

Yet we don’t hear Mr. Dean screaming with 
apprehensions because the gas rationers have 
permitted unlimited cards to diplomats and 
their staffs. That,I say, is bad for the morale. 
Two newspapers I have seen so far headline 
the congressional X cards. And yet every 
newspaperman in the East will try his level 
best to get a superfluity of gas and he needs 
it in his business. And I am going to find 
myself on the unpopular receiving end of a 
lot of dirty letters because I am original 
enough to think the thing through far 
enough to divert your attention from the false 
criticism of congressional business require- 
ments to the real fact that the gas rationers 
themselves have started off by cracking down 
instead of explaining why the ration is needed 
in the amounts so allotted. Maybe they 
didn’t think of that: They certainly didn't 
explain enough about sugar so that anyone 
can understand. And the general attitude 
of the rationers is that they have the power 


as 


and we are in control and you'll go to jail for 
10 years if you get gay. Now we will co- 
operate, we American people. But we are 


going to reach a day when we'll rub some- 
x0dy’s nose in the mud if the somebody is 
not respectful to the source of that power 
which is so gaily flaunted back at the people. 
The British Government, bowing to a storm 
of criticism, today decided to postpone its 
projected fuel-rationing plan. 





National Defense Migration—Fourth In- 
terim Report to the House of Repre- 
sentatives 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN H. TOLAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 13, 1942 


Mr. TOLAN. Mr. Speaker, your Select 
Committee Investigating National De- 
fense Migration herewith presents to the 
House of Representatives its Fourth In- 
terim Report. It will be recalled that 
your committee, when it submitted to the 
House on March 19 its Preliminary Re- 
port on this same subject, stated that a 
further report would be forthcoming. 
This report amplifies the findings and 
recommendations of the committee with 
respect to the evacuation of enemy aliens 
and others from prohibited military 
zones. 

It is the consensus of this committee 
that the authorities, both civil and mili- 
tary, are performing their delegated task 
with thoroughness and competence. It 
will be generally recognized, however, I 
am sure, that the evacuation of the Japa- 
nese from the Pacific coast areas desig- 
nated by the Army as prohibited military 
zones has created a succession of un- 
precedented problems. As a consequence 
many trying circumstances have de- 
veloped. 

The committee also wishes to draw 
attention to the section of the Fourth 
Interim Report which deals with the sit- 
uation presently developing on the east- 
ern seaboard with respect to the evacua- 
tion issue. 

It may be expected that unless im- 
mediate steps are taken by the President 
to review his Executive order of February 
19 authorizing the Secretary of War to 
prescribe military areas, the difficult 
problems confronting Italian and Ger- 
man aliens on the west coast will be many 
times multiplied by recent developments 
in the East. Hundreds of thousands of 
persons will be moved as a group unless 
adequate machinery is speedily created 
for establishing their reliability and en- 
abling them to resume normal civilian 
life. 

The evacuation problem assumed 
Nation-wide proportion when Lt. Gen. 
Hugh A. Drum, commanding the First 
Army, announced on April 27 that 16 
States along the Atlantic seaboard were 
designated as a military area under au- 
thority conferred on him by the Secre- 
tary of War. 

As is noted in this report and in the 
preliminary report on the evacuation 
problems, this committee has advocated 
a system of hearing boards to be set up 
under a War Hearings Authority in the 
Office for Emergency Management, in 
order that wholesale evacuation may be 
avoided. The committee fully recognizes 
that national safety comes first and that 
espionage and sabotage must be pre- 


vented if our national war effort is to 
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succeed. For this reason the committee 
believes that hearing boards, adequately 
counseled by local representatives of the 
War and Justice Departments, and hav- 
ing access to information in the posses- 
sion of local enforcement officers, would 
furnish an added measure of security. 
It would further minimize the prospect 
of wholesale evacuation. The committee 
presents this recommendation because 
in the last analysis this Nation is made 
up of alien peoples and we will all have 
to live together again after the war. 





W. P. A. in Time of War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 13, 1942 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following editorial 
from the Boston Herald of April 30, 1942: 


WORK PROJECTS ADMINISTRATION IN TIME OF WAR 


Since its establishment 7 years aro, the 
Woik Projects Administration has been the 
butt of many jokes and the subject of con- 
siderable criticism Of course, only some of 
the jokes have been funny and only some of 
the criticism has been just During the past 
year or even during the past few months, 
however, the situation, in this State at any 
rate, has changed markedly. It would be 
difficult, indeed, to prove any substantial 
charges of boondoggling today. 

The reason for this goes back to last sum- 
mer, when a Nation-wide program was under- 
taken to move Work Projects Administ 
workers from relief to private pay rolls in 
what we then called defense industries. 
Since Pearl Harbor the move has been tre- 
mendously accelerated and the entire pro- 
gram has been placed on a war footing. 

In this State for example, some 29,000 of 
the 33,000 Work Projects Administrati 
workers, nearly 90 percent, are engaged in 
projects directly related to the war effort. 
More than 11,000 of them are on projects cer- 
tified either by the Army or the Navy as es- 
sential to the conduct of the war. The 
nature of these projects is confidential, bu 
it is no secret that many of them are at the 
navy yard. Other war activities, uncertified 
but important, include such programs as the 
making of surgical dressings, the furthering 
of health and hospital projects and tt 


ation 


bolstering of soldier, sailor, and civilian mo- 
rale. Even the art project has attained 
martial tinge through emphasis on wa 
posters. 

There are other signs of the shift to a war 
footing. Hours of labor have been increased 
to a minimum of 48 on ali certified proj 

nd to 40 or 44 on all others. A number of 
the nondefense projects are folding daily 
freeing those workers for war employment 
Paving projects, for example, have been cut 
drastically, except where military roads 
salvage of streetcar tracks is involved 
Finally, no new projects are being under- 
taken unless they have an immediate beari1 
on the war effort. It is in sti ng conti 
the halcyon days of 1938 wi Ma 
setis rolls bulged with 138000 names and 


but frothy programs 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PHILIP A. BENNETT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 13, 1942 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, these 
are trying days. This is an all-out war. 
Every citizen must do his full duty. None 
can escape the effects of a world-wide 
conflict. However, only those in our 
armed services, who are fighting on 
every continent and sea, have just right 
to talk about making sacrifices. We who 
are backing them up must suffer incon- 
venience, pay taxes, and do without many 
things to which we have been accus- 
tomed. All this we do without complaint 
when we feel that restrictions are neces- 
sary and laws and regulations are hon- 
estly, fairly, and capably administered. 

Hundreds of letters have come to me 
from businessmen, but not one writer has 
failed to say that he wants to cooperate 
fully with his Government in the war 
effort. However, many wholesalers and 
retailers have questioned the wisdom of 
some rulings of the Price Administrator 
and many of them have inquired about 
the business experience of the gentlemen 
responsible for price ceilings on their 
goods. I think it is only natural that 
businessmen would ask such a question. 

Mr. Speaker, if I am correctly in- 
formed, the job of fixing price ceilings 
on retail and wholesale business is left 
to the judgment of one Merle Fainsod. 
I have made some inquiry about Mr. 
Fainsod and I am convinced that he is a 
very sincere gentleman of fine educa- 
tional attainments, but without any busi- 
ness experience whatever. 

From a source which I consider reli- 
able, I have learned that Mr. Fainsod 
secured an A. B. degree from Washing- 
ton University, St. Louis, Mo., in 1928, 
having majored in political science. 

He was offered a fellowship at Har- 
vard University in political science, took 
both his master’s and doctor’s degrees 
there, and later taught for a number of 
years in the political science department 
at Harvard. 

A few years ago he made an extensive 
trip to Russia, following which he wrote 
a book entitled “International Socialism 
and the World War.” With Dr. Lincoln 
Gordon, faculty instructor in govern- 
ment, Harvard University, he is the au- 
thor of a textbook Government and the 
American Economy, and he and Arnold 
J. Lien, of Washington University, are 
authors of The American People and 
Their Government, a Textbook for Stu- 
dents in Introductory College Courses 
and for the Active Electorate. 

Mr. Fainsod has, on several occasions, 
held temporary assignments under the 
New Deal administration and is now an 
aSsistant to Leon Henderson, Price Ad- 
ministrator. 

Mr. Speaker, I have not had the pleas- 
ure of meeting Mr. Fainsod. So far as I 
know, he is a good citizen and a consci- 
entious public servant, but it is regret- 





table that far too many Harvard men 
are given places of great responsibility 
under our Government when they have 
had no practical experience to fit them 
for the job. In other words, Mr. 
Speaker, it is my judgment that a degree 
from Harvard and a trip to Russia does 
not necessarily qualify a man to control 
all business in the Republic. 


Rumors of Peace Offer by Hitler 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. E. C. GATHINGS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 13, 1942 


Mr. GATHINGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following editorial from 
the Piggott Banner written by Editor 
Laud Payne, of Clay County, Piggott, 
Ark., entitled “Rumors of Peace Offer by 
Hitler”: 


RUMORS OF PEACE OFFER BY HITLER 


Rumors are flying thick and fast, accord- 
ing to a commentator heard on the radio 
this week, that Germany is putting out peace 
feelers. The Hitler terms, as Hitler knows 
in advance will be coldly rejected and openly 
laughed at. Hitler will say to England and 
the United States: “Let’s stop this fighting 
and have peace.” 

But peace at what price? He will expect 
to keep Poland, Austria, and all he has con- 
quered so far and in fact dominate Europe, 
as well as get his colonies back 

He well knows the Allies won’t accept 
such foolish terms. Then he will give his own 
version to the German public, of how he 
“the peace lover” offered peace and it was 
rejected. Inside stories from Germany have 
it that the population as a whole is very 
tired of war, but Hitler's peace scheme (he 
thinks) will stimulate them into reviving. 
Naturally he will never tell them the terms 
he offered, but will try to impress them of 
his peace-loving nature, but the warmonger 
Allies just don’t want to stop. 

And going on with what the commentator 
said, the Axis agents in our United States 
will put out propaganda that we should make 
peace, and stop bloodshed even at all costs. 
These undercover leeches, scattered all over 
the country, will approach those they can 
impress and try to get dissatisfaction stirred 
up at home, hoping to create a clamor that 
we accept Hitler’s silly offer 

“But,” said the commentator, “only the 
Axis spies and the feeble-minded would even 
consider Hitler’s present peace feelers. To 
make a Hitler peace would only mean leaving 
his mighty army intact, and in the near 
future cause another war to start.” 

Hitler's terms compare favorably to the 
man who beat up his neighbor, stole his 
property, and mistreated the family, and as 
soon as the neighbor got enough strength to 
fight back, he says, “Let's stop this silly fight.” 

We urge our readers to be ready to hear 
the news any day that Hitler has offered 
peace, and when his ridiculous terms are 
announced, instead of writing and wiring our 
Senators and Congressmen to have them ac- 
cepted (as Axis spies will attempt to get us 
to do in this country), let’s urge them to 
reject any Hitler offer. 

There can be no peace in the world as long 
as maniacs like Hitler, Mussolini, and Hiro- 
hito are at the heads of governments. Hitler 
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must be crushed, the blubbering Mussolini be 
placed in the asylum where he now rightfully 
belongs, and the Rising Sun be “set” for all 
time. 

Yes, peace now would spare a lot of boys 
who are alive today—but it would not bring 
back those heroes at Pearl Harbor, on Bataan 
Peninsula, and elsewhere—it would not pre- 
vent the same type of war only more cruel to 
crop up within a few years. It is total victory 
for the Allies or the decay of civilization. 
We can say “To hell with you, Hitler” every 
time we buy a bond or stamp, and let’s say it 
often. And when his cowardly peace terms 
are offered, and they will come very soon— 
buy a bond or some stamps that very day to 
let him know how low in contempt we hold 
him and his kind, 


Osteopathy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. IVOR D. FENTON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 13, 1942 


Mr. FENTON. Mr. Speaker, yester- 
day an amendment was offered to the 
Committee of the Whole House that 
would permit the practitioners of oste- 
opathy to be granted commissions in the 
Medical Corps of the Army. The com- 
mittee rejected this proposed amendment 
and I am glad at this time to have printed 
in the Recorp copy of a letter from the 
Surgeon General of the United States 
Army outlining some of the reasons why 
it would be unwise to consider practi- 
tioners of osteopathy for commissions in 
the Medical Corps of the Army of the 
United States with which I am in accord. 


War DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE SURGEON GENERAL, 
Washington, May 13, 1942. 
Hon. Ivor D. FENTON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. FENTON: The following are some 
of the reasons why it would be most unwise 
to consider practitioners of osteopathy for 
commissions in the Medical Corps of the 
Army. 

Since the establishment of the medical 
department of the Army in Revolutionary 
days it has been the endeavor of those re- 
sponsible for its organization and mainte- 
nance to hold to requirements of the highest 
current standard for membership. It has 
recognized only that school of medicine that 
has its foundation on proven scientific re- 
search and practices in the healing art that 
are subscribed to by the vast majority of 
physicians throughout the world. This 
standard has kept apace with the vast strides 
in medical and surgical progress and in the 
teaching of medicine. At the present time 
appointment in the Medical Corps is con- 
tingent upon graduation from a school of 
regular medicine chartered to award the 
degree of doctor of medicine, this to be fol- 
lowed by the completion of a year’s intern- 
ship in a hospital offering a genera] service 
and recognized as of a standard to award an 
approved certificate of internship. Although 
commissions are issued to recent graduates 
of these schools, they are not allowed to go 
on active duty until their internships are 
completed. 

The Surgeon General is charged with the 
preservation of the physical well-being of the 
military forces, This responsibility cannot 
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be discharged in the absence of fixed stand- 
ards of preventive measures, diagnostic pro- 
cedures, and curative therapy. These stand- 
ards are found only in the school of regular 
medicine and are based upon scientific fact 
that precludes the integration of healers of 
schools that are founded on dogma or cult. 

Osteopaths are granted licenses to practice 
healing in certain States, but there are many 
States where they are not recognized as phy- 
sicians but as practitioners of manipulative 
measures only. The Government would be 
open to serious criticism if advocates of lim- 
ited or auxiliary methods of treatment were 
given commissions in the Medical Corps and 
allowed to care for the sick anda wounded. 

One of the prime functions of the Medical 
Department is in the prevention of diseases 
and keeping the soldier fit for duty. This 
demands the highest type of scientific medi- 
cine and does not depend upon particular 
and special therapeutic procedures which 
are recognized Outside the fleld of scientific 
medicine. 

To accede to the desire of every interested 
group of persons engaged in the practices of 
auxiliary medical services for commissions 
in the Medical Corps is not justified by the 
duties to be performed nor by the needs of 
the military service. 

The citizens of this country who give their 
sons to the military service have every right 
to expect that they will receive the highest 
type of medical attention when they are sick 
or wounded. In order to carry this out it is 
imperative that only those physicians whose 
training has been based upon sound scien- 
tific principles can be utilized in their care. 
This is particularly true in the case of battle 
casualties, in which the particular procedures 
of osteopathic practice are not considered 
applicable. 

JAMES C. MAGEE, 
Major General, United States Army, 
The Surgeon General. 





Naval Pre-Flight Training School 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM S. JACOBSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 12, 1942 


Mr. JACOBSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
in the Recorp remarks made by me dur- 
ing an address on the occasion of the 
dedication of the Pre-Flight Naval Train- 
ing School at the University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, Iowa, on April 15, 1942: 


Governor Wilson, President Hancher, Sec- 
retary Gates, Admiral Downs, and friends, 
there have been four notable dates in the 
history of the gracious and pleasant com- 
munity of Iowa City. The first was the date 
of dedication of the beautiful State Capitol. 
The second was the date upon which the 
State university located here was founded. 
The third was a cold winter day on which 
the tracks of the Rock Island Railroad first 
reached this city on their westward march. 
And the fourth, today, which in my opinion 
marks the greatest date of all for Iowa City, 


because it is today that the Naval Preflight 


Training School is to be formally commis- 
sioned. 

Because the Navy demands and gets only 
the best and choicest in everything, the State 
University of Iowa is singled out especially 
as offering the best in America, and it is 
marked as one of the four schools throughout 
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the United States as offering the best in 
training for naval flyers, of whom thousands 
wil receive this instruction. 

On this occasion, Iowa marks the beginning 
of a new date in building new men, super- 
men who will do a job of gaining air suprem- 
acy from a fierce, relentless enemy who ob- 
serves no rule of decency and whose very 
existence is a disgrace to civilization and a 
threat to all things in life which we in Amer- 
ica hold dear. 

The men whose early training will start 
right here are going to work harder, longer, 
and with greater intensity than any group 
of men who have ever been assembled on the 
face of the earth. For these young men the 
fun has gone out of life. Theirs is not to 
be the easy task of making prosaic headway 
in a simple economic order. Their job is 
to whip to complete submission an enemy 
who would destroy the order in which you 
and I live. Until this task is accomplished, 
these young men and their fellow members 
in the Navy will never rest. 

God bless the trainees as they start their 
initial flight training here and continue on 
to active duty. Best wishes to the faculty 
and members of the University of Iowa and 
the naval officers who are engaged in the 
conduct of this great work to “Start ‘em 
Flying” to “Keep ’em Flying.” 





Let’s Give the Auto Dealers a Break 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CARL T. CURTIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 13, 1942 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to in- 
clude a letter that I have today sent to 
Mr. Leon Henderson, Administrator of 
the Office of Price Administration: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., May 13, 1942. 
Mr. LEON HENDERSON, 
Administrator, Office of 
Price Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR Mr. HENDERSON: It is apparent 
from the experience with sugar and gas 
that rationing could be more satisfactorily 
handled than by volunteer workers through 
the schools. These people have done a 
splendid job and should be commended for 
their helpfulness, but the point is, that it 
is going to take some full time workers as 
the job becomes larger. 

I wish to suggest that the automobile 
dealers, salesmen, and garage men of our 
country be called upon to handle the ra- 
tioning program. This group is made up of 
intelligent, energetic, capable, and well- 
known business people. For the most part, 
they have office building space to handle 
the work. 

I think that the automobile dealers have 
been dealt with more severely than any 
other economic group in our country. The 
dealers and the salesmen by providing an 
outlet for cars have made possible the won- 
derful automobile industry in this country. 
In spite of the oratory, there has really been 
nothing done for them up to this date. But, 
aside from any feeling that I might have 
on the subject, I contend that here is an 
available source of manpower to handle this 
rationing program that is extremely well 
qualified. 
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Again, let me urge that the automobile 
dealers and salesmen, and the garage men, 
be utilized for this rationing program. Nat- 
urally, there would not be need for all of 
them, but they should be selected from this 
group. 

Thanking you very much for giving this 
matter your personal consideration, and with 
personal greetings to you, I am 

Yours truly, 
Cart T. CurRTIs, 
Member of Congress. 





Rules Governing Operation of Motor- 
Trucks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. FADJO CRAVENS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 13, 1942 


Mr. CRAVENS. Mr. Speaker, under 
the leave granted to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I am including an edi- 
torial by Mr. C. F. Byrns, which appeared 
under date of May 10, 1942, in the South- 
west-Times Record of Fort Smith, Ark. 
In my judgment, Mr. Byrns fairly and 
accurately expresses the attitude of a 
very large number of American citizens 
of unquestioned patriotism with respect 
to many of the extensions of govern- 
mental regulations, promulgated under 
the pretext of furthering the war effort, 
but which, in reality, if continued, will 
act as a retarding influence. The edi- 
torial referred to is as follows: 


All of us recognize that we cannot win 
the war and carry on business as usual at the 
same time. But I am beginning to wonder 
if we can win it by going to the opposite 
extreme. A good many people I know are 
wondering the same thing. 

The wonder is prompted by consideration 
of some of the rules that have come to light 
in recent days, which appear to be written by 
people with little practical knowledge of the 
enterprises they are regulating. 

I'm thinking especially just now about the 
new rules governing the transportation 
agencies of the country. 

It is necessary to conserve the rubber tires 
now in existence. It is necessary to use the 
automobiles, trucks, and railroad equipment 
now in existence with the greatest possible 
efficiency. That much we all admit. But I 
am unable to see that the latest rules restrict- 
ing the operation of both truck and rail trans- 
portation will increase efficiency as much as 
they will disrupt the distribution of mer- 
chandise. 

Specifically, consider the rules governing 
the operation of motortrucks operated by 
common, contract, and private carriers 

New rules, effective in most cases on June 1, 
to prohibit the movement of less than ca- 
pacity loads, require not less than 100 percent 
of rated capacity on out-going trips and not 
less than 75 percent of capacity on the 
return trip. 

To understand what that means, consider 
the numerous trucks now operated by Fort 
Smith wholesalers and jobbers. Most of 
them own their own trucks and move their 
own merchandise to regular customers 
Those customers have their places of business 


in numerous towns and cities in the Fort 
Smith trade territory. The wholesalers send 
their trucks out to deliver orders to their 
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customers. Naturally, they combine orders 
from more than one customer, in order to get 
as near a capacity load as possible on an out- 
going trip. But they return empty, as a 
usual thing, for the excellent reason that 
there is nothing to haul on the return trip. 
Under the new rulings, as they now stand, 
Fort Smith wholesalers must load their 
trucks, on the outgoing trip to not less 
than 100 percent of capacity, and then load 
them to not less than 75 percent on the 
return trip With what? No cne knows. 
There’s nothing to bring back that the whole- 
saler-truck owners want, and if they brought 
back something for somebody else they would 
become contract or common carriers, with 
a whole new string of complications 
As an alternative to truck delivery there 
are the railroads and the common Carriers. 
Again there must be 100-percent loading on 
the outgoing trip for the common carrier and 
75 percent on the return, if he can find 
mething to bring back to centers of sup- 
For the railroads there must be load- 
x to full rated capacity or to full volume 
f the car, which is a requirement imposs-ble 
to meet in the case of a number of com- 
modities normally moving 
If the wholesaler shifts from his own 
trucks to a common carrier or rail carrier— 
suming he can meet the difficulties in- 
volved in that—he runs into another regu- 
lation, the price ceiling. If these new trans- 
regulations his cost of delivery 
which they can easily do, he 
raise the cost of the article to the 
The price ceiling fixes the high- 
March as the price 
1 know that Fort Smith wholesalers and 
jobbers are seriously concerned about this 
They want to cooperate in any pos- 
ble way with the war effort Their op- 
eration is necessary to supply the essential 
sds of the people in this territory. There 
vast volume of business which is not 
yar business and is yet necessary 
to keep the life of the country 
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The Way They Do It in Arizona 
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OF ARIZONA 

IE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
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MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, it has 
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The letter follows: 
Aso, ARIZ. 
Hon. JoHN R. Murpock, 

Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sm: Today the women of the Ajo 
Buy a Bomber Club are mailing a check, 
payable to the Treasurer of the United States, 
to the Junior Chamber of Commerce at 
Tucson. They will in turn send on theirs 
and other contributions to Washington. 

We pledged $500 from Ajo and have fully 
kept same. I wanted to tell you Arizona has 
not shirked her part. Today I read in Tucson 
paper that Pima County is highest in buying 
bonds and stamps. Ajo is keeping faith. 

Sincerely, 
KaTHRYN J. HELMS, 
President, Ajo Bomber Club. 


Brazilian Rubber Supply—Grain Alcohol 
Can Be Made Into Good Synthetic 
Rubber 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. KARL STEFAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 13, 1942 


Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
speak briefly about rubber. Never before 
has rubber been discussed as it is being 
liscussed in Washington and over our 
country as today. We are told that we 
are likely to face a serious rubber short- 
age. We are told that we must use all 
of our rubber stocks for war purposes 
and that there will be no rubber for the 
30,000,000 passenger cars. It is estimated 
that we will need 1,200,000 tons of rubber 
annually. Maybe morethan that. There 
is some danger that most of the natural 
rubber heretofore available to us will no 
longer be available to us. We must turn 
to synthetic rubber. 

The petroleum interests have allocated 
to them many millions of dollars to man- 
ufacture 800,000 tons of this badly needed 
rubber. Where will we get the other 





badly needed 200,000 to 500,000 tons of 
synthetic rubber? The farmers in the 
Middle West can furnish it. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture tells us we will have 
625,000,000 bushels carry-over of wheat, 
and a large surplus of corn. We also 
raise great quantities of potatoes, sor- 
ghums, and other products. We cannot 
get nails or boards to build the bins for 
storing this grain. Strategic materials 
are needed for war purposes. We hope 
that this grain will not be wasted. All of 
it can be used for the manufacture of 
grain alcohol, which experts say can he 
used in making a fine grade of synthetic 
rubber. We have the sites, the finances, 
and about 80 percent of the materials 
necessary to construct these grain alco- 
hol plants. The farmers in the Middle 
Vest want to help in this emergency and 
are ready to supply this badly needed 
grain alcohol and rubber. 

Much has been said about the supply 
of natural rubber in Brazil. What are 
the facts? I include in my remarks an 
article printed in the Washington Eve- 
ning Star dated May 12, 1942. I believe 
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it explains why we cannot get all the 
natural rubber we need in Central and 
South America and why it is so impor- 
tant to give grain alcohol a chance to 
supplement our rubber needs. 


Braziu’s UTMOST RUBBER OUTPUT IN 1942 Is 
10-Day SUPPLY FOR UNITED STATES 


(By Allen Haden) 


RIO DE JANEIRO, May 4.—Despite all the 
brain work and muscle being lavished on 
producing rubber in Brazil, supplies of raw 
rubber during 1942 will only make a pin- 
head impression on the gigantic demands of 
the United States armament industry. 

Brazilian rubber production during 1942— 
with luck—will approximate 28,000 tons. or 
a 10-day supply on the basis of United States 
consumption of 1,000,000 tons per year. But 
this wiil represent a 9,000-ton increase over 
1941, or about 30 percent. 

Because each pound of rubber is valuable, 
some of the best brains in Brazil are working 
with experts from United States industry and 
Government departments to tap every pos- 
sible wild hevea Bragiliensis that can be 
reached in the Amazon Valley, Acre Terri- 
tory, and Matto Grosso. 

The reason is that each pound of natural 
rubber combines with 2 pounds of synthetic 
to give needed elasticity. Up to the present 
chemists have not developed a synthetic 
rubber that will “jump back” after stretch- 
ing without generating self-destroying heat 

BIG PROGRAM UNDER WAY 


The Brazilian Government has leaped into 
the rubber-production problem with both 
feet. With United States assistance of money 
and experts in rubber production and sani- 
tation, Brazil has a threefold approach. 

1. A separate department of the Govern- 
ment is being organized, patterned on the 
existing Brazilian coffee department, to buy 
all raw rubber from tappers, make alloca- 
tions to Brazilian industry and export the 
balance to the United States. 

2. A gigantic mass colonization scheme is 
being worked out to supply labor to the 
sparsely populated Amazon 

3. How to produce more and better rubber 
is being scientifically studied. These studies 
center around the work of Dr. Feilsberto C. 
Camargo, director of the Instituto Agrono- 
mico do Norte, located at Belem (Para), at 
the mouth of the Amazon. 

The United States Treasury has earmarked 
$10,000,000 directly to fostering rubber pro- 
duction in the Amazon. If this amount is 
added to the cost of salaries, travel, and ex- 
penses of high-bracket experts from the 
American Agriculture Department and the 
United States Rubber Reserve Co. and this 
total divided by the number of pounds of 
rubber produced during 1942, the cost of each 
pound would be fabulous 


AIM IS TO GET RUBBER QUICKLY 


But that’s not what either the United 
States or Brazil is getting at. Both countries, 
through their representatives, see the rubber 
problem as double-barreled; one long range 
and the other short range. 

The short-range program is to producs as 
much rubber as quickly as possible. The cost 
is no object now, for what price rubber if the 
needed elasticity in a set of tires on a jeep 
will mean the difference between life and 
death for an American platoon? 

To produce quickly meant making rubber 
tapping profitable for every rung in the 
rubber-producing hierarchy. Through years 
of custom, rubber tapping in the Amazon now 
follows a set pattern. 

The “seringeiro,”’ the lowly rubber tapper, 
hacks his way into the forest, fighting ma- 
laria, bugs, and hunger, finds a rubber tree 
and taps it. He rolls the latex—the sap of 
the tree—into a round ball about 2 feet in 
diameter, and selis it to the “patron.” The 








“patron” is a kind of contractor who travels 
about the Amazon River or its monumental 
tributaries buying the rubber balls from a 
given group of “seringeiros.”” He in turn sells 
his harvest to merchants at Manaos or Belem. 
THIRTY-NINE CENTS MAXIMUM PRICE 


The merchant, whose main occupation is 
selling cloth, groceries, or hardware, or all of 
them together, sells the rubber to the export- 
er, who ships it abroad. Sometimes the 
merchant is also exporter. 

Much argument has been wasted on 
whether or not to attempt a reform of this 
system. It has been finally decided to fit 
into the set-up rather than to change it. 
Hence the price set by the Rubber Reserve 
Co, at 39 cents per pound for a standard— 
washed acre fine. Grades inferior to washed 
acre fine will be paid for by the Rubber Re- 
serve Co. at correspondingly lower prices ac- 
cording to a scale to be announced shortly. 

The price of 39 cents is considered the 
maximum. If higher, there might be a 
tendency on the part of the “seringeiro” to 
earn too much too quickly, and quietly get 
drunk to forget his miseries. If lower, the 
price would not have been elastic enough to 
give the “seringeiro,” “patron,” merchant, 
and exporter a cut, making it attractive for 
them to work at producing even more rubber. 

The Brazilian Government is working now 
on a system to supervise the profits of each 
step in this rubber production ladder to in- 
sure that such grou, in descending order, is 
not squeezed to death by the one above. 

And to make the “seringeiro” less miserable, 
the United States has promised to provide 
$5,000,000 for sanitation. Malaria is the 
worst scourge of the Amazon. Obviously, no 
man can work effictently when shivering with 
fever. Equally obvious is the fact that $5,- 
000,000 isn’t going to clean malaria out of a 
region about as big as the United States, east 
of the Mississippi River. But the money will 
help, and according to the theory, if the 
“seringeiro” feels better he'll tap more rubber 

Theoretically, there’s no limit to Brazilian 
rubber production. Brazil has an estimated 
500,000,000 trees, of which 300,000,000 are in 
the Amazon. If each tree was tapped, yield- 
ing a low average of 5 pounds, Brazil would 
produce 1,250,000 tons. 
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Views of the People on Pending Issues 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. FRANK B. KEEFE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 13, 1942 


Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, Members of 
Congress receive many letters from con- 
stituents, some of which reflect the ideas 
that motivate the thinking of the Ameri- 
can people whom we represent in the 
Congress. The letter following is such an 
expression from a good American of 
Fond du Lac, Wis., who reviews what in 
his opinion are the current attitudes of 
the common people on many of the im- 
portant questions of the day: 

Lac, WIs., 
April 30; 1942. 


FOND DU 


HONORABLE CONGRESSMAN: 

My Dear Mr. Keere: I received your letter 
of April 24 and I am deeply grateful for your 
generous compliments in my behalf. I wish 
to assure you the views as expressed by me 
are most of the problematical variety, but of 
the actual sense as heard, seen, and observed. 








I wish to give the version of the source and 
means of the informed public. I think you 
will agree that but a small percentage of the 
people follow the trend of activities to any ex- 
tent, and yet it is true they are very much 
aware of the trend of progress. Briefly let 
me define the source of this information. 
There is a small percentage who are of the 
active and industrious type and who devote 
their time and energy in studying and analyz- 
ing our trend of activities and I believe it is 
fitting to call them the emissaries of the peo- 
ple. My motive in illustrating this is to im- 
press on your mind the increased and in- 
tensified desire to obtain facts and informa- 
tion relating to our formula of procedure. It 
is regrettable to say this intensified desire is 
fermented by consternation, confusicn, un- 
rest. The cause and reasons of this unrest 
and confusion as heard voiced by the people 
is flagrant and depressive activities in de- 
fiance to the desires and wishes and the well- 
being of the common people, aiding and abet- 
ting totalitarian acts and issues to supple- 
ment our rituals of democracy; dire neglect 
and indifference to the critical need of aid 
and succor to the underprivileged; the desire 
of our administration to create support and 
finance a union of world power in utter dis- 
regard of our own democracy, our liberty and 
freedom, and the peace and happiness of 
130,000,000 American human beings. Bear 
in mind these views are voiced by the peo- 
ple openly and fearlessly, and I assure you I 
am giving you these views with no malice or 
meaning of contempt, but as factual infor- 
mation in my crude manner. 

I wish to briefly speak in defense of small 
business. If we refer to statistics, and so 
forth, we find small business rating as one 
of the basic and fundamental standards in 
the creating and substantiating of our de- 
mocracy. So it is fitting to ask in all sense 
and reason why are they being destroyed 
My dear sir, the purpose and desires are to 
evidence and classify this as another of the 
flagrant and destructive theories to aid and 
increase the power of the New Deal and its 
totalitarian purpose. In support of these 
views I wish to say in the minds of the broad- 
minded, well-balanced individuals who are 
endowed with the deep and sincere meaning 
of our democracy, our liberty, and freedom, 
there is a deep and smoldering resentment in 
defiance to our present trend and make of 
procedure. It is regrettable to say that much 
of this sentiment is of the bitter variety, 
unpleasant and unbecoming to the creators 
and sponsors, 

I am a God-fearing, peace-loving, red- 
blooded American and I feel I am justi- 
fied in relaying the sentiment as expressed by 
my fellow men. However, in all sincerity I 
am in full accord with the sentiment as ex- 
pressed and I make no retrenchment and 
offer no alibis. 


There is one other change that is visible 
as expressed by the public, and that is in- 
creased favor toward what is known as the 
radical element in Congress and who were 
formerly isolationists. To briefly define this 
meaning CLARE HOFFMAN, who was formerly 
considered of the radical variety, is now re- 
ceiving favorable comment by the people. 
However, it should be well remembered that 
no criticism of all-out defense in any sense is 
evident. But it is the inner workings of the 
melodrama that is creating the confusion and 
the unrest among the people. So if you put 
these two meanings together, it substantiates 
the sentiment of unrest and discontent now 
evident among the people. 

Regarding the labor situation—space will 
not permit defining briefly—let me say while 
we do hear some information that labor is 
exceeding its authority, etc., bear in mind 
the great majority favor labor in their en- 
deavors. While it is advisable, there is undue 
extremities in many cases. However, I have 
had my attention called to the unlimited and 
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excessive profiteering of industry, which it is 
true in many cases is unparalleled. So, as 
the situation presents itself, if peace and 
harmony are to remain, justice and consid- 
eration should be the motives in solving this 
problem. My dear sir, please bear in mind 
that while agriculture labor and the element 
known as the common people do not always 
See eye to eye, nevertheless they are in tne 
Same category in purpose and meaning. So, 
as the situation presents itself now, the 
labor problems should be very carefully ma- 
nhipulated. 

Permit me to give the views as I hear them. 
If the other agencies, corporations—in fact 
our complete origin of activities—were stain- 
less, free of criticism, and unauthorized ac- 
tivities, then the opportunity would be avail- 
able for criticism and restrictions. But this 
condition does not exist in our trend of ac- 
tivities and the people are well aware of the 
activities and meaning and are becoming 
well fed up regarding these unauthorized 
activities, the consternation of which could 
create an epidemic of indigestion. 

So, in closing, as before stated, I give these 
sentiments as I see, hear, and view them, 
and I am not exceeding my rights and privi- 
leges as a true American. 

Sincerely yours, 
Won. BrRIGHAM. 

P. S—These contents, including my name, 
are at your disposal. 


Use Intracoastal Canal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOSEPH J. MANSFIELD 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 13, 1942 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcoRD, I include the following editorial 
from the Houston Post of May 10, 1942, 
entitled “Use Intracoastal Waterway”: 


USE INTRACOASTAL CANAL 


Congressman MANSFIELD has pointed the 
way to solution of the oil-transportation 
problem. No one has challenged or opposed 
his proposal, yet nothing is heard of any 
move toward its adoption. 

The venerable Texas statesman has intro- 
duced a bill providing for the extension of 
the Intracoastal Canal across the upper neck 
of Florida, and for the immediate laying 
of a pipe line across the peninsula to serve 
until the canal is completed. By this means 
oil could be hauled in unlimited quantities 
by barge from Texas, and on up the Atlantic 
seaboard through the inland waterway. 

Federal Oil Coordinator Ickes has been 
strenuously grappling with the transporta- 
tion bottleneck created by the sinking of 
tankers. Elaborate efforts are being made to 
increase overland transportation by tank 
cars, and many eastern States are being 
rationed. It seems that if Mr. Ickes and the 
other public officials and oil men would put 
this steam behind Mr. MANSFIELp's bill it 
could be shuttled through Congress in jig 
time. In a few weeks the temporary pipe 
line could be laid across Florida. And by 
the time the East needs to start buying 
fuel for heating again, the canal itself could 
be dug, and endless parades of wooden barges 


could be moving eastward through the inland 
waterway. 
The canal through Florida could be dug 


and the barges and tugs built for the amount 
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not a new activity—in fact, it first started 
back in 1911 under the Weeks law. This 
would not mean setting up any new 
State organizations but merely enabling 
them to strengthen their field force to 
neet the war situation. 

NATURE OF PROBLEM ON PACIFIC COAST 


On the Pacific coast in particular we 
are confronted with a most serious and 
difficult problem in order to prevent, dur- 
ing the long dry summer and fall seasons, 
the occurrence and spread of highly de- 
structive fires, as the result of either 
sabotage, or other causes. The Pacific- 
timber area, consisting principally 
of pine and fir, extends from the Ca- 
nadian to almost the Mexican borders. 
Any large forest fires or a large number 
of small fires would have a most disas- 
trous effect upon the war industries of 
the area. 

The timber-land areas of the States 
of California, Oregon, and Washington 
contain all of our hydroelectric plants, 
main transcontinental railroad lines, the 
main interstate and intrastate highways, 
the main telephone and telegraph lines, 
all of our mines, watersheds of ail of our 
suburban and metropolitan water sup- 
plies, many of our airfields, most of our 
sheep and cattle grazing areas, our lum- 
ber mills and wood products manufac- 
turing plants. 

EXAMPLES OF DESTRUCTIVE 

I live in the foothills of the Sierra 
Nevadas, in the heart of the pine and 
fir timber area of California. I have 
experienced occasions in my locality of 
forest fires extending in a few days’ time 
to a length of 10 or 12 miles, with a width 
of 3 or 4miles. Every town, village, and 
hamlet; every mine, every hydroelectric 
ao every transmission line, every 

vater-supply canal, every railroad line, 
every telephone aad telegraph line, every 
highway, every lumber mill, and all of 
the livestock in the path of such a fire 
had to be protected by a large number of 

s, in order to save the towns 


fire fighter 
and facilities of the area from destruc- 
On some of the forest fir 
lind and have experier 
many as several thousand civilians 
» fire-fighting line and in addition 
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The Tillamook fire in Oregon sent bil- 
lows of smoke 40,000 feet in height over 
coastal harbors and inland towns. Its 
smoke would have completely masked 
enemy ships and submarines because a 

all of smoke extended out over the 
Pacific Ocean for 300 miles. This fire 
for 11 days disrupted civilian and indus- 
trial life in a large portion of the Pacific 
Northwest. The smoke was so dense that 
electric lights had to be burned by the 
coast towns during the day. Sea, air, 
auto, and railroad traffic were stopped 
or impeded. Thousands of people were 
called to leave their normal jobs and fight 
fire. Losses exceeded $350,000,000, in- 
cluding 10,000,000,000 feet of the Nation’s 
finest timber, the kind now called for in 
large quantities to meet war needs. 

In southern California forest fires, in 
the brush and light-timbered hills, cre- 
ate physical conditions that during the 
winter and spring rains cause destructive 
floods to take place in the lowlands, often 
accompanied by avalanches of mud and 
other erosive materials. Such floods 
have disrupted the economic and indus- 
trial life of cities and towns. 

Such fires as the foregoing occurred 
when normal conditions existed in the 
Nation, and when there was little like- 
lihood of sabotage. They were caused 
by lightning or normal man-made causes, 

Looking back a few years it wiil be 
found that forest fires in different sec- 
tions of our Nation have ranked as 
major catastrophes of American life. 
What happened can happen again, and 
now we face the added danger of enemy 
sabotage and incendiarism. 

I am sure that we will all agree that 
we cannot afford to take men out of the 
war industries and other forms of in- 
dustry of the Pacific coast for emergency 
fire fighters. Neither do we want to use 
soldiers to fight fires, because every day 
spent on the fire line is that much of a 

-back in their military training. 

We cannot risk having transmission 
lines or hydroelectric plants, or lum- 
ber mills, or cities and towns, or live- 
stock destroyed. Neither can we risk 
having highways and railroad lines made 
inaccessible or blocked. 

Under normal conditions we could 
take ea same element of chance of fire 
that usually prevails, but due to the 
importance of the industrial war plants 

Pacific coast to the war program, 
uption of facilities can be risked. 
AIR BLITZ UNI REST FIRE 


Of pres 
protecti of coastal approach areas 
against Siena’ of dense smoke, as 
ould arise from major fires, to musk the 
approach of enemy airplanes and impede 
operations of our own craft. To aid the 
Army in combating this menace of coastal 
air blitz under cover of fore t-fire smoke, 
the Forest Service must step up its forest- 
protection facilities on both coasts. 
In coastal areas full en ney mobiliza- 
tion against for ires must be com- 
ple 
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well recognized, and that is the possi- 
bilities of enemy airplanes entering the 
timber lands from the northwest and 
dropping incendiary bombs. The smoke 
that could be created fro.a such fires 
could screen an enemy air attack and 
make it difficult for our own defense 
forces to give combat. In southern Cali- 
fornia where large areas of brush lands 
exist in the hills anu mountains east of 
the important war production centers, a 
smoke screen caused by fire set by enemy 
air bombs could prove to be a difficult 
problem. 

The Pacific coast forests are vulnerable 
to direct enemy air action and, due to the 
long dry season that prevails, could burn 
like tinder if not adequately protected. 
Here is a target extending almost for 
2,000 miles, 150 miles in width, a target 
that would be hard to miss. 

Timber is one of our essential defense 
materials. There is already a shortage 
of spruce which is needed in airplane pro- 
duction. It comes from the Pacific 
Northwest, and grows on the coastal side 
of the mountains. Its destruction would 
be a national calamity. 

We must not underestimate the enemy. 
He knows full well the strategic value of 
far-flung forest fires on the Pacific coast. 

FOREST PRODUCTS VITAL TO OUR WAR EFFORT 


Forest products are vital to our war 
effort. Wood is being used more than 
any other material as a successful sub- 
stitute for critical metals. Its use is 
increasing by leaps and bounds. Today, 
over 75 percent of all our forest products 
are going into war efforts. These war- 
time uses include wood for cantonments, 
hangars, airplanes, ships, pontoons, anti- 
tank barriers, shell cases, all kinds of 
shipping containers, as well as synthetic 
wood fibers, such as cellulose for ex- 
plosives, charcoal for gas masks, and a 
host of other important war uses. 

Thirty-five billion feet of lumber will 
be used in our war program this year. 
Firty percent of this staggering amount 
will have to be produced by the States of 
Washington, Oregon, and California. 
Army planes are now being manufactured 
utilizing wood and plywood. They are 
constructed almost entirely of wood and 
plywood, and are of several types—train- 
ing planes, troop transports, cargo planes, 
and gliders. Certain parts of combat 
planes also use wood and plywood. Wood 
is second in use to aluminum in the man- 
ufacture of airplanes. 

Is there any question but what the 
enemy would like to disrupt and delay 
the output of our sawmills and wood- 
oreducts plants? It is imperative that 
every precaution against forest fires must 
be taken so as to minimize the danger. 

HOW FUNDS 


The figure of $19,500,000, as compiled 
by the various departments of our Gov- 
ernment, is needed for additional fire 
look-outs, telephone lines, and other 
facilities, along with the proper number 
of fire guards and fire fighters. It is a 
program Nation-wide in scope to safe- 
guard the country’s 600,000,000 acres of 
forest and timberlands. 

Someone may ask if this appropria- 
tion will insure prctection of all forests 
from wartime losses which might arise 
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from sabotage and incendiary bombing. 
I am frank to state that enemy attacks 
are certain to increase normal losses. 
No one could guarantee that all fire men- 
ace would be eliminated any more than 
the chief of the fire department of a 
large city could say no serious fire losses 
would occur to urban property if sub- 
jected to severe incendiary bombing if 
he were given sOme additional firemen 
and fire apparatus. This appropriation 
will, however, minimize bad fires, and, 
for example, instead of having a hundred 
fires if no new funds are provided, the 
loss may be reduced to but a few fires of 
serious proportion. The emergency fire 
appropriation will be used as follows: 
Plans will be prepared for each defense 
plant and key timber-prcducing area as 
to what manpower, equipment, and 
physical improvements are needed for 
protection. Men will be trained in the 
most modern technique of fire fighting. 
Crews will be organized, equipped with 


fire-fighting tools, and provided with 
transportation so that when fires do 


occur they will be hit quickly and hard 
before they get out of control. Various 
means and devices will be used to pre- 
vent fires from starting. New look-outs 
will be added to insure prompt detection 
of those fires which do start; likewise, 
new telephone lines and radios will be 
added to shorten the time of reporting 
fires. 

These Federal funds which are to pro- 
tect non-Federal forests must be matched 
by State and private funds. It is not an 
outright grant of Federal money for the 
protection of the non-Federal areas. My 
own State of California has already ap- 
propriated over $4,000,000 for fire-pro- 
tection work. 

With reference to the necessity of ad- 
ditional money for forest-fire protection, 
Lieutenant General De Witt, command- 
ing officer of the Fourth Army headquar- 
ters at The Presidio in San Francisco 
Calif., states: 

I am in full agreement that the control 
and prevention of forest fires is of outstand- 
ing importance from a viewpoint 
and that, in view of the increasing possibility 
of of incendiary sabotage, provisions 
should be made to strengthen the F stry 
to handle an abnormal fire situation 
which may develop 

Plans for preventing and fighting terest 
fires should provide for making the maximum 
use of civil agencies, since it is not lik tl 
troops would be available for fire fightil 


ntion except on military reserv: 
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FOREST FIRES A DANGER TO NATIONAL DEFENSE 


AND A DETRIMENT TO WAR-PRODUCTIK 
GRAM 
Mr. Speaker, permit me to 1! 
and emphasize that widespread forest 


fires would be exceedingly dangerous to 
military and naval defense of 


the a 
and hamper our war-pro- 


Pacific coast 
duction program. 


Forest fires can extend blanket of 
smoke hundreds of miles out into the 
Pacific Ocean and create a smoke screen 
just as effective as if laid down by an 
enemy fleet. It has happened in the 


past. Such a condition could completely 
mask the approach of enemy ships, sub- 
marines, or enemy planes and make it 
difficult for our own defenss 
combat. 


forces to give 
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Forest-fire smoke can ground all planes 
of the locality and this condition can last 
for weeks. It has happened in the past. 

Forest-fire smoke can stop or seriously 
impede ocean, air, auto, and railroad 
traffic. It has happened in the past. 

Forest fires can destroy electric plants, 
high-tension electric transmission lines, 
telephone lines, water supply canals and 
highways, and disrupt the industrial ac- 
tivities of thousands of people for week 
It has happened in the past. 

Forest fires can occur in localities of 
concentrated war industries and cause 
many thousands of men to leave their 
work and fight fire. It has happened 
these industrial areas in the past 

Forest fires can destroy our 
mills and wood-products plants in oul 
important timber areas. It has hap- 
pened in the past. 

Forest fires can create conditions thi 
during the winter and spring rains will 
cause destructive floods and impede the 
industrial life of cities and towns. It has 
happened in the past. Many of such 
areas are now engaged in the manufac- 
ture of extremely vital war products. 

The $19,500,000 required for the protec- 
tion of our forest lands from forest fires 
is a vital part of our war effort. We 
must not be found unprepared 

Each small forest fire that grows into ¢ 
major fire will help the enemy. 

Each tree that burns is a tree for Japan 
and Hitler. 

Each small forest fire that is prevented 
from becoming a major fire is an 
our war effort. 

Each tree that is saved is a tree for the 
United States and its Allies—a tree for 
victory. 
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Mr.STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the R: 
ORD, I include the following editorial f: 
the La Crosse Tribune and Leader-Pre 
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the slightest de- 
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The answe ) this question is given in the 
reports coming almost daily from these un- 
happy land The people would rise and 
exterminate the invaders 

A Jugoslav refugee government charges 
in reports to the United States, Great Britain, 
and other Allied governments that Axis oc- 

ation troops have executed more than 
465,000 Se since occupation began 

Announcement has been made by the Ger- 
man-controlled radio in the Netherlands that 
72 Dutchmen been put to death for 

t npting gain contact with Germany’s 
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Plenty of gasoline and oil is available in 
Texas, Oklahoma, eastern Illinois and the 
refineries around Chicago which are con- 
nected by pipe line with the oil fields, but 
facilities aren't adequate to move it east over- 
land and tankers carrying it from the Gulf of 
Mexico and up the lower east coast are being 
sunk in effective numbers by enemy sub- 
marines 

If the 
existed, 


Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway 
the problem would be fairly simple 
and rationing would be remote. Tankers 
could move eastward by seaway in safety 
and down the coast from the mouth of the 
St. Lawrence along the well-patroilled New 
England coastal waters to American North 
Atlantic ports. 

It is beginning to dawn on the East that 
the seaway would be a two-way proposition. 

New York, Boston, and Philadelphia, for 
instance, have helped block building of the 
seaway through five administrations because 
they feared they would lose as seaboard ports 
if ocean vessels could ply directly to Chicago, 
Detroit, and Duluth. They have seen the 
seaway as something to benefit the Midwest 
at the East’s expense. 

Now there is a glimmer ognition that 
the seaway would benefit the east too. It 
would give the United States a fourth coast 
line, added to the Atlantic, Pacific, and Gulf 
coasts, and would stimulate coastwise traf- 
fic of existing seaports—probably far more 
than it diluted the transoceanic traffic which 
those seaports now monopolize 
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Rapid Progress in War Effort — Fine 
Record by Congress — Wooden-Ship 
Building Essential 
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M SMITH of Washington. Mr. 
peaker, by unanimous c ent granted 
by my colleagues, I insert the radio ad- 
dress delivered by me over the national 


network of Mutual Broadcasting 


Cc 


the 
System from Station WOL, Washington, 
D. C., on May 8, 1942 


The radio addre 


follows: 


Friends of the radi I at the 
express my deep appreciation to the 
1 Network for making this national 
ist possible 


s referred to, reads as 
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As a background for my main topic of 
discussion, viz, building cargo ships out of 
wood to supplement our present steel ship- 
building program, I desire for a few minutes 
to outline briefly several related subjects in 
order to present a more complete picture of 
our entire war effort as it appears to us here 
in the Capital. Ido this because I consider it 
important in these crucial times that when- 
ever anybody, especially those of us who 
happen to be in public life, undertakes to 
criticize any part of the war program, we 
should be fair enough to present to our list- 
eners the entire war picture and thereby make 
it certain that we do not weaken the morale 
of our people by exaggeration and misstate- 
ment. 


PROGRESS IN WAR PRODUCTION 


t is therefore gratifying to me that we are 
making splendid progress in Our war produc- 
tion effort. In aircraft, tanks, guns, am- 
munition, and warships we are attaining our 
planned schedule of production. Our produc- 
tion*of tanks now exceeds the Axis output 
and we will produce this year 60,000 airplane 
as requested by President Roosevelt. 

ACHIEVEMENT BY LABOR 

This remarkable achievement is due to the 
extraordinary skill and efficiency of both la- 
bor and management in this country, which 
has never before been equaled anywhere in 
the world Labor has responded magnifi- 
cently to the demands of the war emergency 
and is making a record of which every labor- 
ing man in America may well be proud. The 
messages which Gen. Douglas MacArthur 
recently sent to William Green, president of 
the American Federation of Labor, and to 
Philip Murray, president of the Congress of 

ndustrial Organizations, expressing his faith 
and confidence in labor’s supreme war effort 
have been and are fully justified. I quote 
General MacArthur's inspiring words: “Labor 
has played its part in every great war our 
Republic has fought, and that it will do so 
again and prove the indestructible backbone 
that will determine the present vital strug- 
is my firm conviction.” 
AGRICULTURE COOPERATION 

t is no less heartening to note the planned 
rease of production of agriculture in our 
try, so necessary in order to supply our 
rmed forces and Allies with needed food- 
stuffs. Indeed, food is just as essential as 
guns and munitions. It is reassuring to 
know that the farmers of America now, as 
always, can be depended upon to perform this 
vital task 


FINE RECORD BY CONGRESS 


As a Member of the Congress, I simply 
out the fact, for it is a fact, that 
has functioned promptly and 
this war emergency. We have 
legislation and appropriated the 
1ich have made possible our progres 
We have accomplished this resul 
in less time and with more dispatch than any 
other Congress in the history of the Nation 
In the first 4 months of this war, we have 
al enacted more legislation and pro- 
re assistance for our armed forces 
did the Congress during the entire 19 
months of World War No. 1 in 1917 and 1918 
We have speedily enacted into law every piec 
( islat requested by the War and Navy 
Dep ments and W ] 
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gress—are doing a splendid job, as even our 
enemies are beginning to testify. Nor are 
you, the American people, complacent, as 
some thoughtlessly essert. The fine degree 
of cooperation and activity which is every- 
where being evidenced proves the fact that 
our people are keenly alert and doing every- 
thing which they can on the home front 
to win the war on the battle front. 


WOODEN-SHIP BUILDING ESSENTIAL 


In view of the foregoing facts, the real 
bottleneck in our entire war effort is ship- 
ping. We do not possess sufficient cargo and 
merchant ships to transport our tanks, guns, 
munitions, and supplies to the distant the- 
aters of operations where we intend to win 
the war in order to keep it as far removed 
from our own shores as possible. This short- 
age in shipping exists, despite the splendid 
results attained by the Maritime Commis- 
sion and the Bureau of Ships, United States 
Navy, which vastly exceed in volume and 
quality our ship construction during World 
War No. 1. However, due to the heavy losses 
inflicted by the submarine and U-boat war- 
fare of the Axis, the lengthened lines of com- 
munication and the world-wide extent and 
magnitude of the present war, our present 
and future shipping requirements are much 
greater than they were in the last war and 
they are increasing daily. Of course, lack 
of sufficient ships in which to transport 
troops, war materials, and supplies precludes, 
more than any other single factor, an inva- 
sion of Nazi Europe at this time. 

I have therefore advocated in Congress for 
the past 2 years and am urging now more 
vigorously than ever, the advisability, aye, 
the absolute necessity, of expanding our pres- 
ent steel shipbuilding program to include the 
cargo ships and freighters built out of wood. 
I have no quarrel with the steel shipbuilding 
program, which should, by all means, be con- 
tinued as long as we can spare the steel 
metal and still have sufficient steel for turn- 
ing out guns, tanks, heavy artillery, de- 
stroyers, warships, and other munitions of 


war which must be manufactured out of 
steel. I earnestly advocate that we also build 
cargo merchant ships out of wood and 


thereby increase and augment our output of 
transport bottoms. We can readily do this 
for we have a plentiful supply, almost unlim- 
ited of suitable timber and the _ ship- 
wrights and carpenters to build these ships. 
Shipways are already available on the west 
coast, and we can quickly provide additional 
shipways in that region and other sections 
of the United States. 

It seems to me that the shipping shortage 
is too critical and too costly to permit of our 
arguing the relative merits of and 
wooden construction. We are racing against 
time and by bringing the war to a victorious 
conclusion as speedily as possible we will save 
the lives of many thousands of our boys and 
the taxpayers billions of dollars. 

However, I am advised by American citizens 
who stand ready, able, and willing to build 
wooden cargo ships that they can be built 


steel 





for a per ton cost of less than half the ex- 
pense of constructing the steel ships now 
under construction and in 10 to 30 days less 
time. There is no sound argument against 
wooden ships. In present warfare, if a ves- 
sel, whether it is constructed out of steel, 
wood, or some other material, is hit by a 
modern torpedo it is going to be seriously 
damagec If it is struck in the most vulnera- 
ble spot it will sink no matter what it i 
made out of. 

I am aware cf the fact that some the 
wooden ships built during the last war proved 
unsatisfactory, due to the fact they were 


hastily built by inexperienced workmen out 
of green, unseasoned timber, and sprung 
and were damaged. It was ¢ 


eram was wasteful an 
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mains that the wooden shipbuilding program 
in World War No. 1 proved satisfactory and 
aided in solving our transportation problem. 
The failures in individual cases were the 
fault of the officials and men in charge of 
the construction, not the materials used I 
feel confident that the present Maritime 
Commission, headed by Admirals Emory S. 
Land and Howard L. Vickery, and the Bureau 
of Ships, United States Navy, headed by 
Rear Admiral Samuel M. Robinson, can carry 
out a successful wooden shipbuilding pro- 
gram with the patriotic support and coopera- 
tion which they are certain to receive from 
the shipbuilders of America. 

In those sections of the Nation where an 
oil shortage is impending, wooden tank 
barges and wooden tows to tow them can be 
utilized. The engines and boilers for the 
tugs could be produced locally; especially is 
this true on the Pacific Coast. 

With each passing day it is becoming in- 
creasingly clear that our shipping require- 
ments are going to be infinitely greater than 
anyone has anticipated. We cannot afford 
to gamble in this vitally important matter. 
We cannot afford to be biased or prejudiced 
or governed by preconceived notions. I think 
it is perfectly obvious that the wise and pa- 
triotic thing to do is to immediately plan 
and carry into execution the most gigantic 
and extensive wooden-ship building progr 
ever undertaken by any nation in the history 
of the world. 

We are going to need every wooden ship 
which can possibly be constructed, and the 
sooner we start building them the sooner we 
are going to win the war. The sooner we win 
the war, the fewer lives and the less treasure 
it is going to cost us to gain the ultimate 
victory. We should utilize at once every idle 
shipyard and start immediately building new 
shipyards in those sections of the country 
where the raw material is available for ship- 
building purposes. We should put to work 
every idle ship carpenter and mechanic in 
the Nation and start training thousands of 
men to build ships. 

Our production of war materials is already 
in high gear. As rapidly as the planes and 
tanks and guns leave the production lines 
they should be loaded on ships for the far- 
flung battle fronts on which we must win 
this war in order to keep it as far removed as 
possible from our own country. The prob- 
lem of winning the war resolves itself in the 





final analysis into a shipping problem. 
Therefore our output of ships must be 
speeded up. We must offset and exceed the 
toll of the enemy submarine and surface 
raiders. We must transport to our expedi- 
tionary forces the materials and supplies 
which are essontial to their well-being and 


effectiveness. Upon how well we perform that 
task will depend the outcome of the war and 
the future destiny of America and liberty- 
] 


loving people throughout the world 





First of the Wheat Crop 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


c 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVI 
Wednesday, May 13, 1942 
Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, the 
first load of wheat produced in the Nation 





this year came from the Seventh Con- 
gressional District of Oklahoma, which I 
represent. It was delivered to an 
vator at Grandfield, Okla., by Paul Burch, 
a Tillman County farmer who lives 7 
miles cuthwest 


ele- 


of Grandfield. The 
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United States Department of Agriculture 
confirmed the statement that Burch’s 
wheat was the first of the 1942 crop. A 
dramatization of the first load, its owner 
and its buyer, R. I. Helton, Grandfield 
banker, landowner, and grain dealer, will 
be broadcast over the Columbia Broad- 
casting System on the program, Report 
to the Nation, Tuesday, June 22, at 8:30 
p.m. Burch’s wheat tested 63 pounds to 
the bushel. 





Government Receipts, Expenditures, and 


the Public Debt 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE 
Thursday, May 14, 1942 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, 
pursuant to authority granted to extend 
my remarks, I include a letter from the 
Assistant Secretary of the Treasury en- 
closing statements of Federal receipts, 
expenditures, and the public debt. The 
estimates of receipts and expenditure: 
for the fiscal years 1942 and 1943 are a 
revision of the estimated data contained 
in the Budget which was transmitted to 
Congress by the President last January. 
The revised estimates of the public debt 
as of June 30, 1942, and June 30, 1943, 
result from the revisions of the esti- 
mates of receipts and expenditures. I 
believe these data will be informing and 
useful to the Members of the House and 
to the public generally and for that rea- 
son I have been periodically inserting in 
the RecorD, with the permission of the 
House, the official statements sent to 
me by the Treasury Department. The 
statements, so far as actual receipts 
and expenditures are concerned, are 
based upon financial operations to the 
close of April 30, 1942. 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT 
OFFICE OF ASSISTANT SE 
Washington, May 13, 1942 
CHAIRMAN: By direction of 
and pursuant to your let 
I am enclosing here 





My DEAR Mr. 
the Secretary 






September 1941 

I following statements 

Statement No. I: General budget sum- 
mary—Receipts and expenditur how 
(1) Budget estimates for the fiscal years 1942 
and 1943 and actual figures for tl 





1941 and (2) actual fi 





months of each of the fiscal years 1941 and 
1942 
Statement No. II: Effec b 
f fin ci the defi sh 1) € r ] 
mo I he fiscal year 1942 1 1943 
nd figures for the fis« é 941 d 
2) actual figures for the first 10 montt 
each the fiscal years 1941 and 1942. TI 
t ws the ext t whicl 
bortr 
} 
begi1 
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tion and the balance of the borrowing au- This statement shows the contingent liabili- interest not owned by the Government. The 
thority, i. e., the amount of additional debt ties of the Government, i. e., the outstanding total of interagency interests of all corpor- 
which may be issued pursuant to existing securities issued by corporations and credit ations and agencies included in this state- 
limitations agencies which are guaranteed by the United ment is also shown. 
Statement No. IV: General fund balance, States as to principal and interest. Attention is called to the fact that the 
howing an analysis of the general fund bal- Statement No. VI: Combined statement of Budget estimates of receipts, expenditures, 
nee the changes therein during the assets and liabilities of governmental cor- net deficits, and public debt used in state- 
riod. This statement sets forth the bal- porations and credit agencies, as of March ments I, I, and IV are the President’s re- 
ice at the beginning and the close of the 31, 1942, based upon the latest official reports vised Budget estimates as reflected in figures 

riod classified as to working balance, in- received by the Treasury. This statement released by the Budget Director on April 24 
‘rement on gold, and seigniorage. It shows shows the total assets of such corporations 1942. 

y the general fund balance was affected and agencies, the liabilities (including re- Very truly yours, 

(1) borrowing, (2) excess of receipts or serves), and their net worth. The liabilities JOHN L. SULLIVAN, 
xpenditures in trust accounts, etc., and (3) are segregated according to obligations guar- | Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. 
he net deficit as set forth in statement No. I. anteed by the United States and obligations | Hon. CLARENCE CANNON, 

Statement No. V: Obligations of corpora- not so guaranteed. The net worth is classi- Chairman, House Committee 
s and credit agencies guarante.d as to fied as to the amounts of the Government’s on Appropriations, 
cipal and interest as of April 30, 1942. | proprietary interest and of the proprietary | Washington, D.C, 


I. General Budget summary—Receipts and expenditures 


tements, that is, checks paid by the Treasurer of the United States, in millions of dollars] 


Full fiscal years July 1 to Apr. 30 


1 | 


| 
| : 
wae Pies ral, 1941 Actual, fiscal | Actual, fise 
; year 1942 year 1941 


Budget estimates 


“ual 
; 4 ’ 


1943 














itions, during the fiscal 
e Order 9070 war public he 
ising Agency from the 


s included with war 
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II. Effect on the public debt of financing the deficit 


{On basis of daily Treasury statements, in millions of dollars] 


























| 
Full fiscal years July 1 to Apr, 30 
Classification Budget estimates ! 
——————$—— ——— | Actual, 1941 Ac on Ac ; 
) i te Vt 
| 1943 1942 
encanta eet ees ig mca alc eccrine secant ghana tecnicos nannies 
- | | 1 
Budget deficit (statement I) ___- a I a kB ; 49, 223. 19, 872, 5, 103. 4 14, 169. 3 4, 103. 8 
Changes in cash accounts during period: 
Add: Increase in general fund balance during period : a 28.0 742. 4 | 217.7 | 34, ( 
Excess of expenditures over receipts in trust accounts, etc., during period 3 3, 027. 0 | 148. 1 | 1,612.9 | 4375.4 
Total financed by increase in public debt 3..._..__. aa Ma eh ee 22, 891. 0 5, 993. 9 15, 999. 9 $, 263. 0 
Sn eS kes ccwuumammaiinameamenamceins 48, 961. 4 | 7.5] 48, 961. 4 | 42, 967. 5 
Gross public debt at end of period_.___-. SC SIR Se a ee ee Sc ee ee 48, 961.4 | 64, 971. 47, 230. 5 
Guaranteed obligations not owned by the Treasury.................-....--------_- ed ae. aN 6, 370.3 | 5, 688. 5 | 6, 559. 9 
Total gross public debt and guaranteed obligations.......................--. | 5.8 | 55, 331.7 | 70, 649. 8 | 53, 790. 4 
1 Revised Budget estimates of Apr. 24, 1942, ek SS ee ee 50 
2 Decrease. deduct July 1, 1941, to Apr. 30, 1942 (actual) 3 ) 
3 Includes amounts necessary to cover total net advances from Treasury to Govern- Jaiy 2, 1080; te Apr. BE, WOE) CCCI ons snc ccc ccc ccccccacesas- . 129, 500, 000 
ment corporations during the following periods No : : . a a ee 
oe ‘ . Note.—Figures in this statement have been rounded to the nearest tenth of a million 
Fiscal year 1943, estimated (see p. X XI of 1943 Budget) __.........- $4, 368, 000, 000 and will not ne ee irily add te t stale. lass : ’ = 
r= > 40 . c J i MOLL art 4 )u 1S 
Fiscal year 1942, estimated (see p. X XI of 1943 Budget) -_-.......... 3, 019, 000, 000 ’ 


III. Statutory debt limitation under sec. 21 of the Second Liberty Bond Act, as amended, as of Apr. 30, 1942 


{In millions of dollars] 


BND cia cinei lade cia Dn dilate welk'Gyen ens atic 1 125, 000. 0 


Deduct: 



























































Gross publie debt outstanding, Apr. 30, 1942 : , : 61.3 
Unearned discount of United States Savings Bonds (difference between current redemption value and maturity value 6, 2 
ot 
ccs epee cova eae ieee ccos ests Ob Mase ein tors Wo wai ech choms cn rpc cosa nso tin cies tn case east oje te 64.8 
i a i el et SAUTE RAEN DA Wk AN nab weenducadadeeenbawudunabecinatiabimnawdabiediomianaesianaet 66, 402. 8 
a Si aa ee seed das de naan deca atniastnasoae ale nilelbababiaiii seaidiebbpianisaialannitaininaaiaenididlin teh siairinininnan eit 58, 597. 2 
1'The deht limitation was increased from $65,000,000,000 to $125,000,000,000 pursuant Note.—Figures in this statement have been rounded to the nearest tenth of a million 
to Public, 510, approved Mar. 28, 1942. and will not necessarily add to totals. 
? Exclusive of obligations guaranteed by the United States and not owned by the 
Treasury in the amount of $5,688,453,480, as of Apr. 30, 1942 
IV. General-fund balance, on basis of daily Treasury statements 
Inn ns ¢ jollar j 
ituiatindaintidaiidinaiiian — ee a ae = - aed _— 
Full fiseal years July 1 to Apr 
( 1 B timates ! } 
A ciual, fisca A il,f \ 
— ———— I 
A 1941 r 1942 edu ins 
194 } 1942 | 
id lS ee i ee he : | 
} i 
Balance in general fund at beginning o: perio | 
W orking balance.....- ‘ i aad iain nancial ieebnigaaes 1, 861.3 | 1, 884. € 1, 162.8 1, 884. f ] 8 
Increment on gold. ................-..-.-- xa ieivapuiataetaaus at atackat . . ube 143. 4 143. 2 | 142.8 | 143. 2 $2 
Seigniorage (silver)_............ + MATS : miata SucbddndebGbadawindbun een | 620. 4 i 4 85.2 | 605.4 | 85. 2 
Total = ‘ olds haspinkakineniiaietadiebadl ealieteabetiane uikcusach eiamadeat 2, 625. 1 2, 633. 2 | 1, 890. 7 2, 633, 2 sO 
Increases: Borrowings—net increase in public debt 2... ee sib sieeh dace ierisaehe ail aatiieleashe sich tliataaahiei 53, 591.0 | 22, 891. 0 5, 993. 9 15, 999. 9 4, 2¢ ) 
a i a A De sk Sa wth el ee Fad 56, 216. 1 25, 524. 2 | 7, 884. 6 | 18, 633. 1 | f 7 
J ccreas( 3 } 
Budget deficit (statement I)_. hak ttinmuedt ris ice male chs ea seca acapella hit 49, 223. 0 19, 872. 0 | 103. 4 | 14, 169 4 8 
Net expenditures, trust accounts, etc. iiniatedetivamandednnneteetnnh ated eEeeee mae 4 4 027. 0 8.1] 1,612.9 $ 
Balance in general fund at end of period.................-..- as gualieabasapiaeteaiebeeietmalaaemadtnrdeind } 2, 637. 7 2, 625. 1 2, ¢ 2 | 2, § ) 2. 425.4 
Analysis of general fund balances at end of period: | 
Working ba 858. 7 | 1, 861. 3 | 1, 884. 6 | 2, 08 
Increment on ¢g . . e | 13.7 43. 4 13. 2 1 | 
Seigniorage (Sliver)... .<c<cceccccccece f 4 620. 4 f ‘ 618 8 
ia ate ee ee ee eee | 2, 637. 7 2, 625, 1 2, 2 2, 8 { 
' Revised Budget estimates of Apr. 24, 1942. July 1, 1941, to Apr : 2 i vinaitencictbbeieinkiend eos _-- $2, 288 ) 
4 Includes amounts necessary to cover total net advances from Treasury to Govern- July 1, 1940, to Apr , 194 iid deine rides dnterhiiditech laminin a 129 ) 
ment corporations during the following periods : 3 Increase i 
Fiscal year 1943 estimated (See p. X XI of 194 31 i ctaneawewce $4, 368, 000, 000 
Fiscal year 1942 estimated (See p. XXI of 1943 ~ -. 3, 019, 000, 000 Not! Figures in tl tatement have been rounded to the near¢ 





SI NI ED I Se ois sc intideieaiapensenenenser 197, 416, 250 and will not nece ar 
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V. Borrowing power and outstanding obligations of corporations and credit agenctes which issue obligations guaranteed by the United States 
as of Apr. 30, 1942 


[In millions of doilars 


| Outstanding cbligations ! 
Limit of 


orporation or agency S$ 


authority 
Total Matured ? | Unm 

















the Treasury clusive of $8,300,000 issued on the credit of the United States and held by tl 
1 with the Treasurer of the United States for payment onstruction Finance Corporation 
t t States, 1 7 Housing Authority. See Executive Order 9070 creating Nationa 


h may be outstanding at any one time with respect to the insuring 

i increased y nortgag and the issuance of debentures. 

Je hbentnres nav > Isenes ¢ , 

ote , ” tees Figures in this statement have been rounded to the nearest tenth of a mill 
€ Y acculire ul ugn 


will not necessarily add to totals. 


1 oret ir¢ 
mount of issues for refunding purposes 


* 


VI. Combined statement of assets and ltabilities of Government corporations and credit agencies as of Mar. 31, 1942 








Govern- | 


corpora- 


yprietary 
Interest ol 
the United 


| States 


» this statement from Government corporations and credit agenci 


referred to in nots 


ng figures a or from lat report ceived by the Treas- 
the respective cory tior id agencies rhe amounts covet 
ed by the nited liffer from tl hown in table \V 
l f : , 1942, instead of April 
nt have been rour 
totals. 


East May Be West But the North Is Not | Millions upon millions of dollars could | 6,886 farmers and institutions received 
: be saved if the New Deal would quit send- | checks of from $1,000 to $50,000 the 
ing out these enormous checks to large average or poor man obtained small 
lreasury land owners and large corporations. | checks. 
ae Does it make sense to tax one group of Percent of total cash 
V _— 


the South in Farming the United States 


ae 2 income jrom subsidy 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS |} Peopie making $600 pei ‘ al _and then payments (1940) 
send out checks for $10,000, $20,000, ox 
in $50,000 to large corporations or land- 
ION NIK ERT wne Ww are already getting parity 
HON. DANIEL A. REED | owners who are already getting parit; 
ne | for their crop, like cotton, which is now 
ee | 102 percent of parity. Butterfat in the 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES United States was only 88 percent of 
| arity on farch 15 and the alrymeé!l 
May 14. 194 | parity on March 15 und th qd ur men 
never have had a dollar of parity funds. 
D of New York r. Speaker, The administration thought the dairy 
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Whaddayamean—“Income”’? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. FRED L. CRAWFORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 14, 1942 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, with 
millions of our citizens greatly concerned 
about how they can subscribe for war 
bonds to the extent of 10 percent of 
their income and at the same time pro- 
vide for fixed obligations and meet the 
increased tax levies that are about to be 
made by the Ways and Means Committee 
and the Congress, I wish to present for 
the information of the public an analysis 
of current approaches. This has been 
prepared by Mr. A. A. Potter, of Wash- 
ington, D. C., who devotes much of his 
time and energy to a close study of cur- 
rent developments related to Govern- 
ment fiscal affairs. I believe that anyone 
who reads this presentation carefully will 
come to the conclusion that Mr. Potter is 
unbiased in his views; that he lets his 
blows hit whoever they may properly 
affect; and that he apologizes for no one 
but presents the truth as he sees it. Mr. 
Potter’s observations follow: 

WHADDAYAMEAN—“INCOME”’? 
(By A. A. Potter) 
SELECTING FOR SERVICE BY APTITUDES 


An increasingly large and vital segment 
of American agriculture is being conducted 
today as only a partial source of individual 
incomes. This trend away from a sharp divi- 
sion of labor has only recently been covered 
by statistics. We know, however, that even 
among farm operators alone, as listed by the 
last two censuses, almost one in three earns 
income otherwise than on his farm and, on 
the average, is so employed for more than 
21% days each week. As much as $502 per 
average farm family comes from off the farm 
in some California counties, while even in 
North Dakota it has averaged $47 annually. 
On the whole, added nonfarm income is equal 
to scme 15 to 25 percent of net cash farm 
income. In many sections the farm family 
that has no other source of income is now 
the exception rather than the rule. 

The lack of an adequate statistical picture 
of this factor in food production as a free 
enterprise has not kept smart Americans, like 
Henry Ford, from seeing the economy of such 
a development. They have needed no Sta- 
tistical aid to see that farming is an enter- 
prise that develops highly erratic demands for 
labor that cannot possibly be fitted into a 
fixed number of hours per day or week, or 
even per month. The tendency to limit the 
hours of labor in white-collar work and in 
factory production has, on the other hand, 
left to industrious and enterprising people a 
margin of unemployed time which is often 
and increasingly devoted to farming. This 
“leisure,” as city people call it, becomes a res- 
ervoir of labor available for the rush hours 
that nature imposes so uncertainly on farm- 
ing as the business that must always “make 
hay while the sun shines.” 

It is peculiarly agriculture that thus stands 
between American industry and regimenta- 
tion and makes it impossible to segregate pri- 
vate enterprise as a whole into separate fields 
of work to which each laborer must be con- 
fined according to training or aptitude. It will 











contribute the finishing touch of inefficiency 
to private industry—finishing in a vital, even 
tragic, sense in war—to attempt to draft every 
American according to some single, alleged 
aptitude, into a cartelized, military organiza- 
tion of the whole economy. The most vital 
aptitude among us is that which does what- 
ever is at hand to do as well as possible, with 
a fine disregard for the jurisdictional disputes 
with which it seems our schoolma’m draft 
Officials are likely soon to be burdened as local 
labor-relations boards in planning and regi- 
menting America into inefficiency, if possible. 

The only trouble with planning is that it 
has so many foo] friends who seek a place for 
it in human social organization that it can 
never successfully occupy in war or in peace. 
Plans that work continuously have to be con- 
tinually changed, often in minute details 
that cannot possibly be accomplished by over- 
all authority in the military manner. Dy- 
namic adaptability is essential; and it cannot 
be had by regimentation under any fixed 
plan. 

What better object lesson in this could be 
had than the final failure which has charac- 
terized the best laid plans of military genius, 
so-called, as exemplified today by Germany's 
effort to gain her place in the sun by force? 
We may almost predict with assurance the 
failure of her present attempt, and for very 
much the same reasons that she failed before. 
Not because of any lack of ability or morale 
in her -eople but because in the very perfec- 
tion of her meticulous planning lie the seeds 
of its decay. Human prearrangement of the 
design for living works only for the day in 
which it was planned. I wonder if that wasn’t 
why we were given the injunction: 

“Take, therefore, no thought for the mor- 
row: for the morrow shall take thought for 
the things of itself. Sufficient unto the day 
is the evil thereof.” 


Let me not seem by this to favor the 
wishful thinking of unpreparedness and 
pacifism. But a true sense of perspective in 


management seems to me to be lacking in a 
leadership that would have us adopt into 
civilian life those elements of weakness in 
militarism which need to be offset to win— 
no; not the peace merely—but to win the war. 
In our death struggle with the philosophy of 
preparedness by regimentation let us not 
ignore the virtue of our own preparedness 
through the continuous adaptability afforded 
by free enterprise. We must not adopt, as 
our leaders seem prone to do, the very meth- 
ods that spell doom to the Nazi regime as 
their chief exemplar. It is because America 
has been developing an industrial prepared- 
ness in a way that even just a feeble devotion 
to truly liberal political ideals has permitted 
that we have now some ability to meet our 
trials at arms against the ultimate weak- 
ness—not the strength, mind you—of a regi- 
mented enemy. 
“PARITY” AND “COST OF LIVING” 

There’s a reason for the weakness that is 
being exhibited in high places for putting our 
trust in regimentation. That reason lies in 
the failure to comprehend the requirements 
for the financing of the war and control of 
the price structure, and is most apparent in 
the President’s message on inflation in what 
he has to say about farm and factory incomes 
It is my belief that neither of the concepts 
upon which he rests his case, neither “parity” 
nor “cost of living” as applied by the New 
Deal in action, can be defended as a sound 


basis for public policy either in war or in 
peace, much less in war. 
AGRICULTURE 
Certainly there is no foundation in iaw or 


in any reasonable interpretation of the so- 
called “parity” figure for farm prices, for 
calling this new deal in agriculture a system 
(I quote the President) of “farm prices that 
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give the farmer an assurance of equality in 
individual purchasing power with his fellow 
Americans who work in industry.” ‘“Equal- 
ity,” meaning equity, I suppose, is what the 
farmer is entitled to, but has not been get- 
ting. Parity has not been attained, even now 
after many months of war, in many lines of 
farm production. Nor has it prevailed during 
the “nearly 9 years it has been the policy 
of the Government,” as the President puts 
it, “to seek an objective known as ‘parity’.” 

Not only has no such objective been at- 
tained, but we are asked to see to it that 
parity is not exceeded even during the pro- 
gress of an inflation upon which the President 
himself says a reaction must ensue. Indeed, 
the farmers of Iliinois were recently warned 
by the former Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration Administrator, Mr. Chester 
Davis, now President of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of St. Louis, that they must not revalue 
their lands upward now that prices promise 
to be favorable “in the years immediately 
ahead,” but “should remember the iean years” 
and pay off their debts to “insure against 
future trouble if and when prices are less 
favorable.” Evidently, the former director of 
the search for farm parity does not share the 
President’s assurance that seeking means 
finding farm parity for the future. So why 
should the farmer be asked to carry the bur- 
den of controlling inflation at parity, when 
he is thus assured, by an authority who 
should know, that the lean years will return 
when he will not have “equality of purchas- 
ing power with his fellow Americans?” 

It is precisely these quota and valoriza- 
tion schemes that have put us in the present 
position of using sugar, just when it is al- 
ready needlessly scarce, to produce aicohol 
for explosives. Indeed, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture is already admitting the bottleneck 
in war production thus brought on by parity 
planning and is proposing a two-price sys- 
tem to bypass that bottleneck in using 
cereals, in order to stop using sugar for al- 
cohol. But if farmers with low-cost wheat- 
lands are to be given less than parity prices 
for this war wheat, what becomes of the 
“equality of individual purchasing power” in 
their case? Or are we admitting that “equal- 
ity” does not rest on so-called parity 
price levels? If not, then are we proposing 
deliberate inequality in “individual purchas- 
ing power?” Or are we not, perhaps, 
ing on the thin ice of the equalitarian doc- 
trines of communism and proposing t 
the low-cost farmer to “divvy up” markets 
with his less efficient competitor? 

It would seem to be cold comfort for the 
farmer in this double deal in pricing, how- 
ever, to know that though he gets only hal 
of parity for war wheat, he gets parity for 
the fraction that poverty must pay for ; 
the staff of life. I venture that Mr. Wickard 
will find the farmer still strong for that 
“assurance of equality of individual purchas- 
ing power with his fellow Americans who 
work in industry,” and quite convinced 
he will have New Deal support if he bargains 
collectively or politically for parity-and-a- 
half for over prcduction. Most farmers are 
working far more than 40 hours a week 
why shouldn't they be paid at parity and a 
half for munition wheat just as the munl- 
tions worker is paid at time and a half for 
overtime? Let the President answer this 
question. 

But why must we wait on Secretary Wick- 
ard’s two-timing in farm prices to get wheat 
used up for war alcohol? It’s all very well 
to talk about the privileges of sacrifice, but 
that doesn’t win any battles. A willing horse 
doesn’t last so long if his vitality is drained. 
The boys on Bataan were willing; but as 
Spirit was no substitute for strength there, so 
it can make no amends for 
in common sense here. Why not, then, save 
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employment for every able-bodied American 
now, even up to 60 or 70 hours or more per 
week as the British are doing. Nothing short 
of an all-out effort, with a living standard 
stripped of all frills, can suffice in backing 
up a fight from which we hope to emerge 
without a disastrous inflation. But if the 
President cannot justify time-and-a-half 
Wage rates under these conditions—and he 
scarcely even attempts to do so—he cer- 
tainly cannot expect, under such a policy 
of pyramiding pay rolls as he is projecting, 
to control purchasing power at a level that 
does not greatly exceed that needed to main- 
tain peacetime spending. Candidly, or 
otherwise, he doesn’t expect any such con- 
trol to result from the deliberate incon- 
gruities of these publicized policies. On the 
contrary, he must see, and not too dimly 
either, that inasmuch as parity is not a fixed 
price level but is controlled by the cost of 
the very things that become expensive in 
time of war—the durable goods that cost 
more and should rise in price so as to curtail 
their civilian consumption—parity for agri- 
culture under war conditions must assure 
rather than prevent a rising cost of living. 

There can be no excuse for continuing de- 
pression prices for farm crops under war 
conditions. But a pyramiding parity policy 
is a very different thing from a level of farm 
prices that will assure production and mar- 
keting of essential food supplies. With his 
right hand, in agriculture, Mr. Roosevelt 
thus assures the very inflationary spiral which 
he fears because, with his left, he is making 
his policy essentially and primarily subser- 
vient, not to the ends of war, but to the 
misleading objectives of starry-eyed organ- 
izers and their statisticians in trying to re- 
late a living standard to hourly and weekly 
rates of pay. In attempting to carry water 
on both shoulders he can only fail to carry 
any at all 

What, then, does he actually propose as the 
means of controlling such a_ thoroughly 
planned inflation? Regimentation! Clothed 
in a barrel on the way, we are going to be 
sent down to swim in a flood of money but 
told in the same chapter and verse that we 
must not go near the water The money 
must not be spent even for things which 
are, or at least might be—and should be— 
abundant enough were it not for this plan- 
ning for executive power. Even at the very 
moment when Mr. WALLACE, now as Vice Pres- 
ident, is saying we must not raise wheat, 
xians for rationing cereals are being blue- 
printed If goods are not enough 
to excuse rationing cards, the let’s-send of 
lease-lend can soon make them so. Already 
40 percent of our pork is, at prices and price 
ceilings which throw control into the hands 
of big business and necessitate infiationary 
subsidies to local packers, now being “leased” 
and sent, and pork is restricted in use with 
the sausage business on the way out entirely. 
No supplies can or will be abundant for long 
in an all-out war effort; but such abund- 
ance as is attained in food supplies will be 
attained only by reversing the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration program and set- 
ting up its subsidies astronomical 
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we have already had 
the first rationing 
will be the first nation to afford such “mag- 
nificent ccoperation.” It is fatuous leader- 
ship indeed that cannot foresee Our boys 
marching home to demand another bonus o1 
two just when the Treasury’s Baby Bonds 
are being laid on said Treasury’s doorstep 

“The real inflation problem is to come after 
the war, not during it,” says the United 
States News. “During the war vast savings 
will accumulate in bank deposits as Govern- 
ment borrows from banks. Result: an ac- 
cumulation of funds of fantastic proportion 
After the war there'll be great pressure to sell 
Government bonds, to use the money for 
spending * * * to buy the things that 
couldn’t be bought during the war. Result: 
a potential inflation as a wave of buying 
strikes before trends in output are reversed 
It’s the idea of Government idea men that 
this post-war inflation can be sat upon; that 
it can be held down by retaining wartime 
price and money controls.” 

But there are no money controls to retain 
The desperate campaign to “sell 


some bootlegging in 


li bonds out- 
side the banks to absorb current incomes” 
cannot be considered as any better than a 
stopgap measure to put off the evil day of 
reckoning with insolvency when the pressure 
to sell Government bonds develops—let us 
hope not until after the war is over. During 
the other war the banks set up inflationary 
deposits for individuals to use in purchasing 
Liberty bonds held as collateral for the loans. 
After the war those who had to sell them lost 
more than they had gained in interest by 
the deal. This time that difficulty is shifted 
over to the Treasury, which will be faced, 
after the war, with demands for cash which 
it will have to meet by issuing refunding 
securities just when everyone but the banks 
must be off the market as buyers of such 
bonds, and the course of inflation has be- 
come, as Mr. David Lawrence points out in 
his United States News, quoted above, a real, 
post-war menace. It is then that resort will 
be had to the central bank financing against 
which the American Bankers’ Association is 
so cogently warning us as the path France 
and Germany trod to financial collapse. 

The only possible solution for this dilem- 
ma, which has been recognized by many out- 
standing financial authorities such as Dean 
Williams, of Harvard, vice president of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York, is taxa- 
tion; and taxation is not proposed even to 
meet expenditures, let alone retire any such 
fantastic funds as are in prospect. There is, 
even while extensions of immense credits to 
war projects are proceeding, a move to curtail 
installment buying. But does the adminis- 
tration even pretend that stopping of newly- 
weds’ plans to furnish homes on the install- 
ment plan is, in the face of its wild war 
finance, anything better than trying to sweep 
back the tide with a broom? It may hope to 
deceive the public by this pusillanimous move 
to assure hardship in the midst of that small 
happiness that still survives, but it cannot 
deceive itself as against the knowledge that 
bank loans to finance the war, both in wr- 
poration loans directly and in extensions by 
way of Government bonds, are expanding the 
circulation of bank credit at a speed more 
fantastic than ever befc in history 

FORTUNE INFLATION 
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is proposed to “incomes” directly 
through taxation. But what is to be under- 
stood by “income” in this project? Is it pro- 
posed completely to rewrite the income-tax 
law so as to cover capital gains at all times? 
If not, how are the gains in trading to be 
covered in a limitation rich deals only with 
fee commissions, sal f and dividends? 
How can Presid blanket clause” sug- 
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gestion be made to cover gains which have 
not been realized in money dealing? Clever 
people do not have to seek loopholes in a law 
that does not cover their gains. One quarter 
and more of the income accruing to well- 
to-do citizens is in capital gains, and this may 
be unrealized for taxation purposes for a long 
time after the war; i. e., until monetary con- 
ditions and policies favor the speculative sell- 
ing of real property held by astute traders on 
an inflationery market. Because these for- 
tunes are speculative they take on the aspect 
of gambling in which many lose, but some 
few, though not with any certitude as to 
method, always emerge with great gains. 

I doubt that there is any feasible way of so 
interpreting income as to prevent inflation by 
curbing such “profits” directly by taxation 
while at the same time conducting the ex- 
treme activity of industrialized warfare. It 
is at least doubtful that a money system can 
be so expanded as to pay expropriating taxes 
on the accretions in capital values that result 
from the expansion of money incomes by 
inflation of the money supply and at the 
same time conduct necessary commercial 
transactions at the level of income which 
does not include capital gains. The plain 
truth is that the size of individual taxable 
incomes has but little to do with inflationary 
accretions in price levels. It is therefore an 
utterly false pretense to place a $25,000 limit 
on so-called “incomes” as a means either of 


preventing development of war fortunes or 
of curbing the inflation which makes them 
possible. 


“TOTALITARIAN DEMOCRACY” 

The objectives of so-called “parity” for 
farm prices and “cost of living” in setting 
wage levels, coupled with removing install- 
ment credit for newlyweds and limiting 
earned incomes (for industry if not for 
politics and speculation)—all of these New 
Deal projects in planning add up to so much 
false pretense as to lead to what even the 
New York Times calls “an ‘anti-inflation’ 
program that threatens the maximum of 
complications, disruptions, and Government 
controls, with the least promise of successful 
results.” 

Among the most politically promising of 
unsuccessful results will doubtless be some 
white rabbit in campaign catchwords, per- 
haps even a New Deal in “totalitarian de- 
mocracy.” 





They, Too, Are in This War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. OSCAR YOUNGDAHL 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 14, 1942 


Mr. YOUNGDAHL. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include an editorial which ap- 
peared in the Minneapolis Daily Times 
of Tuesday evening, May 12, 1942, en- 
titled ‘They, Too, Are in This War”: 


THEY, TOO, ARE IN THIS WAR 


Pyt. Bill Smith, Jr., knows his uniform and 
insignia stamp him as a member of the best 
outfit in the best army in all the world. 

If Private Smith performs some unusual 
service on the fighting lines, he also may 
acquire new insignia: the Distinguished Serv- 
ice Cross, or Silver Star or even the Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor. 

His dad, Bill Smith, Sr., 45, also is a member 
of the best outfit in the world of its kind. 





The elder Smith is one cf the millions of 
men and women working their heads off in 
war factories to supply Bill, Jr., and all his 
mates with the weapons they need to win 
this war. 

Dad Smith has no uniform. He has no 
insigne except for a passport-like photograph, 
which doesn’t flatter him, on his lapel. And 
if Dad Smith performs some unusual service 
on tne army ordnance production line, there 
is no Distinguished Service Cross or its coun- 
terpart for him. 

Yet Dad Smith and those other 
are a vital part of the war effort, too. 

These millions are helping perform a pro- 
duction miracle. They are achieving a pro- 
gram that seemed fantastic when it was first 
presented. 

Why, then, shouldn’t Dad Smith and his 
fellows have some special insignia from the 
Government—something to show the indis- 
pensable roles they are playing in this war? 

And why shouldn't they get special awards 
for distinguished, individual accomplish- 
ment; new ideas on the assembly line, new 
gadgets to cut work time, or other inspiring 
conduct? 

Let’s give such insignia to the Bill Smiths, 
Sr. Medals, too, where appropriate 

There have been intimations that 
thing along this line might be dons 
xovernment. It should be done now 

Such official recognition should promote 
new pride in service; and give credit where 
credit is due, to America’s splendid produc- 
tion army—‘“best outfit of its kind in the 
world.” 
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The Rationing Program and Congressmen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EARL WILSON 


OF 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 14, 1942 


Mr. WILSON. Mr. Speaker, there 
have been some pretty caustic things said 
on this floor today about the press and 
some recent publicity given Congress and 
Congressmen. It is well that we remem- 
ber that “no pancake is so flat but that 
it has two sides.” 

Condemnation of the free press of this 
country, and this city in particular, seems 
to be the sentiment felt by many in this 
body, but I am deeply grateful that the 
press in our country dares to speak up 
even though the criticism should be di- 
rected at me. How would the people at 
home know how we behave in Washing- 
ton if the press were not completely free 
to “pan or praise” as it sees fit. Person- 
ally, I like people and institutions who 
“call them as they see them,” and just 
because the decision affects me does not 
change my appreciation of fairness. 

Through the press the people of the 
country spoke to Congress and set it right 
on the pensions for Congressmen mat- 
ter, and this body had to admit that it 
was wrong and the people were right, or 
at least a repeal vote of 389 to 7 would 
seem to indicate that it made such an 
admission. 

Now, we have the problem of gasoline 
rationing and what the press has said 
about unlimited cards being granted to 
Members of Congress. Personally, I 
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this 


consider it a privilege to cooperate in 
rationing order, and by cooperation I 
mean cocperation on the same scale as 
when I tried to do my bit in the rubber 
shortage situation; I took my car home, 
stored it, and there it sits on blocks, and 
the Government can commandeer it as it 
sees fit if it will help win this war. 

Some of you have said that you needed 
your cars and unlimited gasoline sup- 
plies for your work. I am afraid that 
is an excuse which is hardly a credit to 
men in our positions. Even school chil- 
dren grow expert at alibis, but men, espe- 
cially leaders in a country at war, should 
never offer them as reasons. In my dis- 
trict I have seven major defense proj- 
ects and industries, with the correlating 
amount of contacts to be made with the 
departments and agencies of the Gov- 
ernment, but I find that the telephone 
and a little patience accomplishes much 
and streetcars and cabs still run in the 
case of emergencies. 

After the Government has demanded 
that the people in our districts go with- 
cut sugar, rubber, cars, ice boxes, and 
will undoubtedly ask for hundreds of 
other sacrifices I have not the courage 
to ask for or take advantage of an un- 
limited gasoline card. 

Gentlemen, you are not hurt yet, but 
the day the press of this country is 
stopped from printing its opinions freely 
is a day you will have reason to wail. So 
why do we not quit our damned belily- 
aching and start acting like interested 
Americans, and exercise our privilege of 
giving toward the victory program. This 
war cannot be won while anyone rolls 
merrily down our highways on balloon 
tires, with full gas tanks and an Ameri- 
can flag on the radiator cap. 





Puerto Rico and the War Effort 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BOLIVAR PAGAN 


RESIDENT COMMISSIONER FROM PUERTO RICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 14, 1942 


Mr. PAGAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted by the House, I include 
an editorial item entitled “A Challenge”’ 
which appeared on May 8, 1942, in the 
Puerto Rico World Journal, leading daily 
newspaper published in English in Puerto 
Rico. This editorial reflects the feeling 
of the overwhelming majority of Puerto 
Ricans, unheeded by the present Island’s 
Governor, Rexford Guy Tugwell, whose 


recall has been repeatedly requested by 
the people of Puerto Rico. 
A CHALLENGE 

In a letter to the editor published in ther 


World Journal on Wednesday of this week, we 
dared, so to speak, to declare our policy on 
the question of taxation for the national war 
effort. Our correspondent suggested that our 
campaign to have the insular government 
invest $5,000,000 in War Bonds, out of a Treas- 
ury surplus of approximately $18,000,000, 
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was a deliberate use of the 
ment of national defens« 
reforms in Puerto Ri 

We realize that answering that argument 
can start an ss chain of letters and edi- 
torials, and for that reason alone we hesitated 
to reply editorially desp the fact that most 
of the letter’s dares and assertions can be 
punched full of holes with such ease that it 
is hardly worth while to take the trouble 
However, since we published the letter we 
have been u ‘peatedly to the 
so-called challen f how we the 
question of il d war 
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a few more places at a far greater price than 
the temporary loss of the land to the na- 
tional war effort in Puerto Rico 
3. Distribution of commodities: Would you 
withhold those commodities and starve to 
death? Other areas, actively engaged in our 
war, would like to have commodities for 
which they could provide distribution 
4. Money for civil defense: We're honestly 
stumped here. We don't believe you inten- 
tionally let that one slip in. It means 
money for the defense of the civilian popu- 
lation you represent in the legislature 
We repeat, we believe many social reforms 
are needed in Puerto Rico, but we still feel 
that there is a greater and more urgent job 
to be done first. And we would like to know, 
finally, just what so-called social reforms 
consist of in the opinion of those who con- 
trol the people’s purse strings. Does it mean 
increasing the expenses of the Insular Treas- 
ury by more than a quarter cf a million dol- 
lars? Does it mean the 1 create jobs, 
an example of which is one created at an 
annual salary of $4,800 whic} , incidentally, 
$200 a year less than the salary of the As- 
tant Insular Treasurer? 
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IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
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| Admiral Hart. That is just my opinion, but 
in a few words I shall tell you why I think 
so. Yet we hear little of him 

About 18 months ago my daughter, with 
about 800 other women, was sent home from 
the Philippine Islands. Every last one of 
them was mad at Hart. They were also mad 
because Hart wouldn't come in or let his men 
come in on Saturdays and Sundays and they 
often stayed out for many weeks. As a result 
of his marvelous career the Japs did not catch 
him napping 

Today we are glad Admiral Hart sent our 
daughter home. We also have a little Bonnie, 
8 months old, who looks like her dad. We 
cannot help but think that if Admiral! Hart 
was Still in command at the Battle of Java 
Bonnie would still have a real live papa. 

We know the good things Hart stood for; 
we know he was on his toes every minute. 

We hear of others being highly honored 
Admiral Hart towers way above them all 
Why are others so much mentioned? I wish 
you would use your influence and a little of 
your time to consider our Admiral Hart 

I am, yours truly 
R. O. EBErnartT, D. D. S. 


What About Rubber? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILBURN CARTWRIGHT 


OF OKLAHOM: 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 14, 1942 


Mr. CARTWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEoorD, I include the following address 
of Mr. Chester H. Gray, director, Na- 
tional Highway Users Conference, before 
the Louisiana Motor Transport Associa- 
tion at Shreveport, on March 24, 1942: 

There are those who do not seem to under- 
stand that the economics of this Nation have 
bec integrated wi hway transpor- 

For instance, 90 percent of ali travel 

United States is by automobil 
a grand total, during an average year, of 
498,000,000 ,000—one-half trillion—passenger- 
miles Nearly 90 percent 
used in highway transportation; about 
percent of the rubber; more than 70 percent 
of leather; approximately half of th 
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These glances abroad lead some to conclude 
that since motor transportation for civilian 
purposes is not as prominent, particularly in 
the British Isles and in Japan, as it is in the 
United States, we in the United States can 
relegate it to a place of secondary or even 
less importance—as England did under peace- 
time conditions—becoming regretful of such 
action when faced with wartime transporta- 
tion requirements. Germany, on the other 
hand, has placed great reliance on motoriza- 
tion, and, so far as the present war record 
is visible, has not suffered from doing so. 

A nation like the United States, with its 
gigantic distances, with its development first 
of civilian motorization, and more recently 
of military motorization, cannot profitably 
survive even in peacetimes with inadequate 
transportation; much less can it do so in 
wartime. So again the question comes right 
back to us, What are we going to do about 
rubber? 


RUBBER NEEDED RIGHT NOW 
There are several answers to that ques- 
tion; some of them of consequence 5 or 10 


years hence, and of no particular value at 
the moment if we expect to win the war. 
Consequently, let us dismiss the idea of 
winning the war by getting a supply of 
rubber grown in the United States or in the 
Western Hemisphere, as the expression has 
it, from scratch. That is a long-time view 
and one which we should exert ourselves to 
attain. We should, of course, get a supply 
of rubber nearer home than we have here- 
tofore had; which supply might well be pro- 
duced in the United States but assuredly in 
the Western Hemisphere. 

It is not forgotten that the valley of the 
Amazon River in South America is a source 
of raw, or wild, rubber. Everything possible 
should be done, jointly by the Governments 
of Brazil and the United States, to get more 
of that rubber harvested, carried out of the 
jungles, and exported to our country. It 
may reasonably be concluded that Leon Hen- 
derson, now or recently in Brazil, is engaged 
upon this matter 

Too great reliance, however, cannot be 
placed on this source of rubber supply being 
capable of expansion in quantity or speeding 
up in deliveries sufficiently to solve our rub- 
ber difficulties. But every little bit helps. 


SOME CIVILIAN RESPONSIBILITIES 


In addition to doing everything possible to 
be done to add to our raw rubber supply from 
any source whatever, in the spirit of conserv- 
ing what we already have, of course, those 
who own and operate passenger cars, busses 
and trucks must do all that can be done to 
make tires last 1 year, 2 years, 3 years or 
longer if possible. 

Somewhat in the same connection it might 
be stated we must also make our gasoline 
last longer by eliminating mileages wherever 
possible. There is a civilian responsibility 
in the present motor transport situation 
which cannot be bypassed to the Govern- 
ment at Washington in an effort to place all 
responsibility for the existing situation on 








official Washington. Each citizen must do 
his part. 

But whether the solution to the rubber 
situation comes from official Wasl ton, or 
must be imposed on official Was by 


determination for action, 


that mass civilian 
which our people are capable of expres g 
when the occasion warrants, the solution 


must be forthe 
into operation 
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getting the rubber question solved in 1944 
or 1945. Like the old adage of the 1 the 
shoe, the horse, the rider, the battle, the 
kingdom being lost for want of a nail, so too 
are we right up against it now a! can 
logically say for want of rubber civilian and 
military vehicles are handicapped. They be- 


ing handicapped, 
breaks down 


transportation 


and military movements abroad 


are slowed down; and as a final result, all 
tracing back to rubber, we may lose the war. 


ONE SOLUTION TO RUBBER SITUATION 


There is just one answer, immediate 
enough in its application to be effective in 
winning the war, so far as rubber can ac- 
complish that great purpose, which can be 
given. Synthetic rubber must be made; 
lots of it, quickly. 

ONE BILLION DOLLARS NOT TOO MUCH 

That one answer is to spend one of the 
billions of dollars which are being spent at 
Washington to get this Nation equipped 
right now—possibly in 1942, assuredly in 


1943—for the production of synthetic rub- 
ber 
Best advices are that our chemical indus- 


tries know how to make synthetic rubber; 
none abroad knows how to make this modern 
product cheaper, with more durability, or in 
larger quantities. There are just two steps 
in getting our Nation supplied with this 
wholly modern product: First, the petroleum 
industry, from which comes most, but not all, 
of the raw materials that are indispensably 
necessary in making synthetic rubber, must 
be expanded in its facilities so as to produce 
gigantic quantities of what heretofore have 
been byproducts, which now and hereafter 
will be mass-production products for use in 
the making of synthetic rubber. Whether 
this enlargement of present petroleum equip- 
ment or the building of new equipment will 
cost $500,000,000, more or less, is not material 
if we want to win the war. And it will cost, 
by seemingly reliable estimates which have 
been made, an amount of money hovering 
around that gigantic amount. 

The next step is the construction of the 
synthetic-rubber manufacturing plants. This 
step, it may be stated, is not as important in 
point of time as is the enlargement of facili- 
ties in the petroleum industry. It would be 
unwise to spend half a billion dollars, say, for 
plants to produce synthetic rubber and dis- 
cover after they are ready to operate that 
the materials necessary for their operation 
are not available. Most people seem to think 
that all there is to do is to build some plants 
and begin forthwith to make synthetic rub- 
ber. That is important to be done, indeed; 
but, as in the case of all other manufacturing 
enterprises, the raw materials which go into 
the plant must be first in sight and procurable 
before the plan can be expected t 
and produce 


) Operate 


SYNTHETIC PRODUCTION MORE 


TANT THAN “WHO'S TO BLAME 


RUBBER IMPOR- 


This whole synthetic rubber industry 
which must be built without delay—instan- 
taneously—from the ground up, is 
and only solution that we have at hand quick 
enough in its application to help in 
winning the war Else we might be 
in position of finding our enemies at every 





the one 


be of 


again 








strategic situation “too many, too soon,” 
whijle we are still wringing our hands, or 
hesitating to spend a fraction of our total 
war costs to do an immediately necessary 


thing 





It will not suffice in this emergency 
such it is—to search for scapegoat or to 
drag a red herring across the trail We have 
had plenty of those demonstrations in re- 
cent weeks. The people want action; pub- 
lic opinion, if one may interpret it correctl 
is aroused. Official Washington no doubt 
cognizant of this situation; but for weeks, 
months, more than a year, Washington 
been, for want of a better tern investi- 


this rubber situation 
Let it be said to the credit of official Wash- 
ington that as much as 18 months ago—long 
before Pearl Harbor—consideration 
be given to providing this Nation with a more 
dependable supply of rubber, one produced 
nearer, or at home It would 
that sufficient elapsed 


rot o’’ 
gating 


began ) 


me has 
im nas 


appear now 


to permit 


~~ 
Al a 
officials at Washington carefully to examine 
the situation, and to take the next step— 
action. 

If action is too long delayed, there is always 
in a representative democracy recourse on the 
part of citizens to Congress, which, with its 

wo Senators from each State and proportion- 
ate representation in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, is always in close touch with public 
opinion. Senators and Representatives need 
to hear from the folks back home; they, with 
few exceptions, enjoy and invite contacts with 





their constituents; they are responsible to 
the folks back home. All of this places 
Members of Congress in positions of the 
greatest importance when public opinion 


seems not to be wholly satisfied with either 
legisiative or administrative activities 
Washington 

The appointive administrators, however, 
have not such direct relationships with the 
citizen group as a whole or locally. Conse- 
quently there is the possibility that admin- 
istrative officials may be mistaken in matters 
of public opinion more frequently than are 
Members of Congress, and find it more diffi- 
cult to ascertain what the public wants done 
In such circumstances mistakes in poli 
making occur; a possible mistake of the mo- 
ment being—still applying the measuring 
stick of pubiic opinion—too long co! 
delay in determining what to do 
synthetic rubber. 

In the meantime, and previously, American 
industry, by the expenditure of its 
money—not American Government—has 


veloped the formulas to make synthetic rub- 
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ber. American industry, with that imme- 
diacy of performance which is characteristic 
of it, can do the trick and turn out gre 


quantities of synthetic rubber if only Govern- 
ment will give the green light. 

The issue is not as clearly drawn at Wash- 
ington as the situation seems to 
place motor transport in such position that 
it can function efficiently for the duration in 
assisting in winning the war. There is 
heard from certain quarters keen criticism of 
industry. Efforts seem at times to be m: 
to find a scapegoat; to draw red herrings 
across the trail; to “pass the buck.” Whether 
or not these efforts originate within or with- 
out the Government is not so important as 
the confusion, both at Washington and 
abroad in the land, which such tacti 
promote 

Tempers are short on this proposition 
Washington, both within and without the 
Government. That attitude will neither 
solve the problem nor put its solution into 
operation. What we need is careful analysi 
immediate action on 


require to 


ide 


of the problem and 
such analysis. And any impartial analysis 
will come to this simple factual conclu 
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lieve that the production of th Amoul 
f synthetic rubber will keep our m 
establishment going, and at the same me 
provide for our necessary n tra - 
t n requirements. W v ke forme 
! f tic consumption of rubber 
les used in wa Whateve 
of rubber is manufactured will 
be our It will be red in f{ 
with the British Empire and its dominions; 
with the Dutch Empire and its colonies; with 
China and Russia. So the goal, in annual 
tonnages, of synthetic rubber s ld De 
a mall as our former annual c ul tion 
of raw rubber It 1 I I 1 
tons annually 



































































WHERE S THE MONEY COMING FROM 


Tt will take money to do this. It will re- 
quire a complete cessation of controversial 
discussions among governmental agencies and 
between such agencies and industry. It will 


call for a quick determination that necessary 
materials be allocated for building and equip- 
ping the necessary factories and plants. 
When all of this has been determined upon 
the required plants can be rushed up and the 
roofs put on almost as quickly as the tank 
and airplane factories recently have been 
built. Only the will to do the job is needed 


Government as Usual 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. EARL WILSON 


OF INDIANA 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 14, 1942 


Mr. WiLSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following press release 
from Hassil E. Schenck, president, In- 
diana Farm Bureau, Inc., Indianapolis, 
Ind.: 

INDIANAPOLIS.—United efforts of represent- 

ives of 26 Indiana farm, business, taxpayers’, 
and real-estate organizations to impress upon 
local. State, and Federal Governments the 
ecessity for an immediate halt to the policy 
f government as usual, has been pledged 
hrough the Indiana Tax Study Committee, 
iassil E. Schenck, chairman of the committec, 
announced today 


IN 


In a special resolution prepared after a 
general discussion of proposals of the new 
Fe t program, the trend of expendi- 
t ina State and local governments 





the civilian curtailments brought about 
priorities, rationing, and price control, the 
mmittee has urgently requested that the 
financial outlays in all three levels of govern- 
ment “be reduced to absolute minimums.” 
The resolution follows 
rhe American public is coming to recog- 
ze that winning the war and paying for it 
more tl a part-time job 
Our Government expects full cooperation 
from all of its citizens and has demanded 
ssation of business as usual. Cheerfully 
t American public and businessmen as well 
e signified their willingness to make the 
d sacrifices. In return, therefore, all 
nme! Federal State and local— 
uld set the example and likewise abandon 
I y of government as usual 
t G rnment expects its citizens to 
xurie d many of those things 
considered as necessities, in order 
ce wa through the purchas 
I he } ment higher Federal 
1 turn I the right to 
rnmeé Iso to forego all luxuries 
ici expense absolute necessities 
Ww ! ore earnestly urge that vern- 
ntal expenditures—Federal, State, and 
t essential to the prosecution of the 
be reduced to absolute minimums.” 
Or s represented on the Indiana 
I St Committee are: Associated Em- 
] er Indiana: Associated Retailers of 
Ir I I ng Owners and Managers As- 
t Indiar Bankers Association; In- 
diar Brewe Associat Indiana Canners 
Ass Ind Chain Store Council; 
Ind 1 Mercl Association; Indiana 
Commerci Sect j Association; Indiana 
Farm Bureau, Inc.; Indiana Highway Users’ 
Conference; Indiana Manufacturers Associa- 
t In I Real | at Association; In- 
dia: State Chamber of Commerce; Indiana 


State Grange; Indiana Taxpayers’ Association; 
Indiana Telephone Association; Indianapolis 
Chamber of Commerce; Launderers and 
Cleaners Association; Savings & Loan League 
of Indiana; Taxpayers Federation, Inc.; 
Taxpayers Research Association; Hoosier Press 
Association; Associated Railways of Indiana; 
Indiana Grain Dealers Association; Indiana 
Milk and Cream Improvement Association, 
Inc, 





The Case for Silver 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 13, 1942 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, in reading 
current newspapers and many of the 
leading publications, it is very evident 
the real facts concerning the place of 
silver in our monetary system and the 
profit the Government is making on its 
silver-purchase program is not under- 
stood by the public in general, and for 
some reason is being purposely misrep- 
resented to the average reader. 

In an endeavor to correct this situa- 


tion and present factual information 
concerning silver, the records of the 


Treasury Department have been con- 
sulted, and I have endeavored to present 
these facts in a radio address in a Na- 
tion-wide broadcast which I submit for 
printing in the REecorp: 

With so much being said about silver and 
the Government’s silver purchasing program 
and the cost of this program to the Ameri- 
can people, I am sure everybody listening in 
will be interested to learn the facts about 
silver and the way the Government finances 
the purchase of silver and the use of this 
metal in our monetary system. There is 
much to be said about the fundamental prin- 
ciples of money and the use of gold and silver 
as money, but I desire to address myself to 
stating the facts concerning the present-day 
purchase and use of silver as money and to 





avoid a tedious recitati figures. I shall 
use as far as practical round numbers in 
stating these facts 


the Treasury state- 
the compilation 
bulletin issued 
cord of the Gov- 
in buying and 


The figures presented in 
ment from day to day and 
of figures in the Treasury 
every month contains the re 
fiscal operations 





ernment’s 


using silver as money. The profits the Gov- 
ernment has actually made in buying. and 
using silver under the Silver Purchase Act 


now stands, or did on the 20th day of April, 


$997,000,000. This money, or the profit 
on silver, is now invested in the unrevalued 
silver which amounts to one and a third bil- 
lion ounces and is carried in the Treasury ac- 


count as an item in the general fund 
How has the Government made the profit 


that is represented by this surplus and un- 
used silver? Simply by purchasing domestic 
and foreign silver at the prevailing market 


prices and then revaluing the metal that is 
used for monetary purpose The Treasury 
statements disclose that the Government has 
revalued and put in circulation as money 
enough silver to evenly balance with all the 
money that has been spent in buying silver— 
and in doing this has placed in circulation 
silver money amounting to $2,024,000,000 in 
silver dollars and silver certificates. These 
certificates are redeemable in silver dollars. 
silver money in circulation is chiefly sil- 
certificates in the form of $1, $5, and $10 


The 


yer 
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bills, as you will find in checking the daily 
Treasury statement 

To give you an example of how the plan has 
worked, we can compare it to the transaction 
of a miller in taking toll when the farmer 
brings in his grain to the mill to have it 
ground into flour or meal; the farmer's grist 
is measured and dumped into the receiving 
bin; the miller takes out the toll (his share) 
and puts it into the toll bin, and then grinds 
the farmer’s grist and delivers it back to him 
without further costs. In the case of domes- 
tic silver the miner brings his bullion to the 
mint and gets for every ounce 71.11 cents in 
silver certificates (paper money), by which 
the Government puts a value on the silver 
the miner brings in of $1.29%4 per ounce 
The silver left over is put in the Treasury tol! 
bin, general fund. Under this plan the 
Treasury has piled up—and here I’m going to 
give you the exact figures—1,364,566,969.1 
ounces of urrevalued silver, as shown on the 
Treasury statement of April 20 this year 

This plan has worked so well and made 
such a big profit for the Government we 
wonder why the Treasury doesn’t use the 
balance of its silver the same way, just as it 
is doing with the first half, revalue it and 
issue its equivalent in silver certificates, cash 
money, in paying some of the Government’s 
running expenses. I do not believe anybody 
would say Uncle Sam does not need this 
money, especially when we have unused in 
the Treasury a billion and one-third ounces 
of silver bullion ready to be revalued which 
would bring its money value up to one and 
three-fourths billion dollars that can be kept 
on hand to redeem the new crisp paper bills, 
the kind of money that is being engraved by 
the Treasury every day 

There is nothing in the law to prevent it. 
Section 5 of the Silver Purchase Act pro- 
vides: 

“The Secretary of the Treasury is author- 
ized and directed to issue silver certificates 
in such denominations as he may from time 
to time prescribe in a face amount not less 
than the cost of all silver purchased under 
the authority of section 3, and such certifi- 
cates shall be placed in actual circulation.” 

Please note the provision just quoted “not 
less than the cost of all silver purchased.’ 
There is nothing anywhere in the language 
of the law itself or in the amendment of 
July 6, 1939, that prevents the Secretary of 
the Treasury from putting the surplus silver 
owned by the Government into circulation 
as money. It may be that the Secretary i 
afraid of inflation—evidently this fear ha 
failed to influence the policy of the Federal 
Reserve banks. 

In checking the record we find that we 
had most of this idle silver on June 30 
year ago—when the Federal Reserve money 
in circulation was a little over $7,000,000,000 
and now, according to the circulation state- 
ment of the Treasury, regardless of inflation, 
the Federal Reserve banks have put another 
$2,000,000,000 of this kind of bank-not« 
money in circulation and are steadily increas- 
ing the amount. The Treasury circulation 
statement for March shows the Federal Re- 
serve money in circulation has been increased 
to $9,056,000,000 and now comes along the 
April circulation statement showing a further: 
increase of $200,000,000. And we, you and I 
and the rest of the good American people 
still have our idle silver 

The papers persist in telling us how use- 
less the silver is and how we should get rid 


of it. Make electric bars of it, make anythi1 
out of it, anything to get rid of it. They 


might just as well talk about retiring the 
silver certificates and melting down the Sil- 
ver reserves now being held for their redemp- 
tion. The one would reduce the monetary 
metal reserve as much as the other; the only 
difference would bc that one lot of silver is 
in use as money and the other is availabl« 
and ready to be put to the same use. There 
is not a line of law to prevent it—and I’m 


sure all of us that the Government 


agree 











needs the money just now, even the Defense 


Bond salesman will tell you th 


The best answer to this barrage of propa- 
ganda against silver is th gure in the 
printed tables on silver seigniorage appear- 


ing regularly in the monthly bulletin of the 
Treasury Department and for your informa- 
tion there is submitted the figures of three 
totals taken from the columns of the table 
appearing on page 80 of the March bulletin 


under the heading, “Seigniorage on silve1 

The total of the first column is $192.- 
400,000; this is seigniorage (profit) made in 
buying silver and minting the subsidiary 
coins. half dollars, quarters, and dimes; the 
next figure important for our « sideration 


is the total shown in column 8 of $804,700,000 
This is the seigniorage or profit on silver that 
has already been revalued and put in cir- 
culation as dollars and silver certificates; 
add these two figures together and you get 
the actual profit the Government has made 
up to the present on the silver that the Gov- 
ernment has bought and put into circula- 
tion but there is a larger figure to take into 
account, the signiorage on the silver that 
has been obtained and laid aside and is not 
as yet in use as money; whenever this extra 
silver is revalued and put into circulation 
in the form of silver certificates, the Gov- 
ernment will realize the full amount of the 
profit on its silver purchase program. The 
seigniorage on this unused silver remainder 
has been taken into account by the Tre 
ury and appears in the total in this table 
under the heading, “Potential seigniorage on 
silver bullion at cost in the general fund.” 
I give you the exact figure amounting to 
$1,096,300,000 

I know that I have promised not to tire 
you with a tedious recital of figure’ but to 
get the facts and determine the full amount 
the Government has made on its silver-pur- 
chase program, it will be necessary to add the 
three silver seigniorage items shown in the 
Treasury statement which makes a grand 
total of $2,093,000,000. In the face of these 
figures and the incontrovertible facts what 
becomes of all this barrage of propaganda 
concerning the loss the Government is tak- 
ing in buying silver? 

The fact is that the gains made by 
Treasury in revaluing both gold and silver is 


S<- 


the 


about even, the increment on gold being a 
little more than the increment on silve1 
Both of these figures show up every day in 
the Treasury statement. The gold increment 
is set aside in the stabilization fund carried 
now at $1,800,000,000 and silver increment 


put in the general fund in terms of 
(unrevalued) is carried at 
of the silver before the seigniorage is take: 
into account 

This is a bookkeeping entry that may be 
compared to the transaction of a wheat buy 


ounce 


the original cost 


purchasing wheat for 70 cents a busl ind 
selling it for $1 a bushel and keeping 1 
working capital in hand by selling up to the 
cost of his wheat as fast as it comesin. When 
he has bought up to a thousand bushels for 
$700 and sold 700 bushels for $1 a bushel d 
has 300 bushels on hand, his bookkeepi: 
entry would show his 300 bushels represent- 
ing an investment of $210 when in fact he 
has his money all back and the 300 bus! of 
wheat to show a profit 

So it is with surplus silver in the Treasury 
carried at $664,421,302.95 in the Tr ry 
statement but when we come to analyze this 
situation, if the seigniorage is taken into ac- 
count, this surplus silver did not actually 
cost anything and as to the seignio1 item 
it is either one thing or another If it 


entered as a profit to the Government, then 
the surplus silver represents what it cost. If 
the seigniorage is not carried on the Treasury 
books as a profit, then the total surplus silver 
represents a profit which may account for 
the Secretary’s sidestepping the question 
recently he was asked as to the extent 


when he 
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of the loss the Government might sustain in 
disposing of its surplus silver 

With these facts so obvious and easily 
understood and the patriotism of our Ik 
ing publications being constantly proclaimed, 
it is difficult to understand the barr > of 
propaganda and innuendo appearing in these 

h-class publications ag 
ntere income the banks would get if tl 
form of cash was retired and replaced with 
Federal Reserve currency is well understood 

though it is difficult to believe tl! 
patriotism of our bankers would permit 
profit motive to outweigh their interest in ft] 
welfare of the American people struggling 
under the overburden of an interest 1 
as for our 





against silver I 


; he 


leading publications, it is 
to understand their motive in putting out 
this flood of misleading propaganda against 
silver 

In closing let me quote the immo! 
of one of America’s greatest statesmen, James 
G. Blaine, Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, when he said: 

“If, therefore, silver has been demonetized 
I am in favor of ordering it to be 


tal words 


resumed 





If it has been restricted, I am in favor of 
having it enlarged. The two metals have 
existed side by side in harmonious, honorable 
companionship as money, ever since intelli- 


gent trade was known among me! It is 
well-nigh 40 centuries since ‘Abraham 
weighed to Ephron the silver which he had 
named in the audience of the sons of Heth— 
400 shekels of silver current money with 
the merchant.’ Since that time nations have 
risen and fallen, races have disappeared, di- 
and languages have been forgotten 
have been lost, treasures have perished, 
continents have been discovered, islands have 
been sunk in the sea, and through all these 
and through all these changes, silver 
and gold reigned supreme, as the representa- 
tive of value, as the media of exchange. The 
dethronement of each has been attempted in 
turn and sometimes the dethronement o 
both; but always in vain. And here we ar 
today, deliberating anew over the problem 
which comes down us from Abraha 
time ight of the silver—that shall be 
‘current money with the merchant.’ ” 
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Military Pay Biil 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SAMUEL A. WEISS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 


HOUSE OF REPRESEN 


1942 


IN THE rATIVES 


Thursday, May 14 


Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
I voted in favor of the legislation to 
increase the military pay for our sol- 
diers, sailors, and marines, which bill, 
with the exception of one vote, passed 


the House. 

This legis is nition by < 
Nation of the great responsibility which 
it owes the millions of men who are, o! 
will be, fighting our battles on fro 
throughout the universe in the greatest 
global war in y. These stalwart 
sons of ours will be fighting not only for 
the preservation of our liberties and free- 
doms, but for the preservation of civiliza- 
tion itself which has been threatened by 
the ruthless dictators of the world. Thi 
passage of this bill will certainly be in- 
spiring and will bring good cheer to ou 

rs, sailors, and marines, many o 


recog 


histo: 


soldi 
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whom are thousands of miles awa 

home. It is not only the money whicl 
vill encourage these fighting lads, but 

is assurance that Congress is 


also the 
practically uranimously in support of tl 
men in our arm 

It is fitting ist that 
compensate our soldicrs, sailors, 
marines as well as the Nation can aff 
because upon their shoulders rests the 
gravest responsibility ever placed upon 
fighting men. The passage of this in- 


d forces 


1 just 





an 








crease-pay bill means an additional ex- 
pense to the American people, but 
should rally to this by buying Defen 


Bonds and Stamps. Let it not be said of 
us that we did too little too late. The 
least we can do is lend our money to our 
Government whilk boys are more 
than willing to give their lives for us, if 
necessé 


the 


ry 
iy. 





Miss Gene Cox Speaks for the Yourg 
People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. STEPHEN PACE 


OF GEORGIA 


N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 14, 1942 
fr. PACE. Mr. Speaker, the young 


people of this Nation are fully awake to 
the dangers facing us today and to the 
threat to those who love our country and 
appreciate the blessings and benefits of 
American citizenship. These young peo- 
ple want to have a part in this great 
struggle. While many of them can neve! 
be permitted to enter the battle line thers 
are many contributions they can n 
in support of those who carry the gun 
We must have food and fiber to feed 
and clothe our armed forces, our civilian 
population and millions in other lands 
This means increased production on t 
farm ata when th 
thousands are being called away from th«e 
for military service and d 
production. ‘hat the young people of 





time usands and 


farms 


the Nation understand and apprec 
this situation and want to have a pa 
in meeting this emergency is shown in 
the following letter addressed to the 
President by Miss Gene Cox, the yo 
daughter of the Honorable E. E. ¢ 
Representative in Congress from 


Second Congressional] District of Ge 


whom I reg of the m« 





rd as one 


and distinguished Members of the Hou 
Miss Gene is now a freshman at Raz 
dolph-Macon College, Lynchburg, \ 
and her letter to the President sh 
that she and her associat ré ] 
awake to the periis of the hour a1 
ready to do their part 
The PrEsmmENT 
The W How Washing D.¢ 

My DEAR Mr. PRESIDENT: My purt 
writing you when you are I tk 
duties is to present n¢ 
merit even 'y ur heavily bur 

this tit! e and t 
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and meritoriou 
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Although I am only a gir] freshman at col- 
lege, I have been studying the facts I present 
i am eager to be of service to my Na- 
tion, and particularly to you, while conditions 
£0 perilous 

I have hat many boys and girls in 
the final years of high school, and especially 
in the first years of college, feel that young 
people have more at stake in this war than 





lec a 
earned 








all others We are eager to serve in the ranks 
behind the lines in this war for freedom 
As a student and as an admiring citizen I 
have listened to all your fireside chats and I 
have read your messages. You have said that 
to win this war we must lower our American 
nc ( iving until the war is over; that 
we must give up many things to which we 
accu med; that we may no longer in- 
C e our vanitie that we must work more 
i play ke ell as the older 
people of An | The young 
p I f f America ¢ and will do all this 
d n more 
You |! é ed uj American industry 
American agriculture for increased pro- 


bly responding. 


respectfully point 


l f re stil tl problems to be 
lved The farmers will grow more corn, 
more wheat, more livestock 
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farms. From that great force of eager energy 
could be drawn the labor so greatly needed 
to help our farmers feed us while we fight 
and keep our American free way of life. 
Earnestly hoping this suggestion will meet 
with your approval, I am, 
Most respectfully. 


More Rubber for Essential Civilian Use 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILBURN CARTWRIGHT 


OF OKLAHOMA 





F 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 14, 1942 


Mr. CARTWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RECORD, I include a letter I wrote last 
week to Hon. Joseph B. Eastman, Direc- 
tor, Office of Defense Transportation, 
relative to the gravity of the rubber 
shortage. 
The letter is as follows: 
COMMITTEE ON Roaps, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., May 8, 1942. 
JOSEPH B. EASTMAN 
Director, Office of 
Transportation 
Lgt 
DEAR MR. EASTMAN: I a glad that the 
President has vested in your office authority 
and responsibility fo ibber-tired trans- 
portation facilities incl passenger Cars, 
busses, taxicabs, and truck 
It should yurce of 
American public that 
knowledge and experience 


Hon 
Defense 


Vashi 





udir 
be as nspiration to the 
f your vast 
transportation 


aman ¢ 


matters is charged with the duty of assuring 
maximum utilization of existing supply 

















of lian transport serv dependent upon 
r. My own knowledge of the depend- 
of American eco! ind our present 
g t war effort u} he motor vehicle 
hé impressed me with the gravity of the 
present rubber shortage and the resulting 
diminishing stock of vel 


cle tires. I 





























know that you will agree tl in dealing with 
the rubber shortage, it is imperative that two 
thi be done immedia 
Fir nse bi existing 
I tic of all unr f airy 
ariy I relessneé : 
dad. Speeding up and expansion of the 
ynthetic rubbe luc program to pro- 
vide essen l civ the earliest pos- 
ble moment ; 
Although there can be 1 question of the 
xisting tires, this 
eventually it will lead 
e present sup- 
resulting paralysis 
In spite of all 
( e ¢ nee ing the 
e? ismess of th tl e anc t pcs- 
I disastrous effects tne American 
war effort, there are indic l hat the syn- 
het rubber program will not be rushed 
rapid ] r exp ed sufficiently, to 
pr tire € it civil- 
I } n hicles whe! 
heir p ires Vv 
E il f ‘ { t I I p! g 
t ire cI € lar neec l 
tthen the ps 1 eventually 
will 1} more benef he whole war 
¢ DI thar I fined to restric- 
on I se of exist 
No doi you are 1 é n than I 
. id i ibber 1s ac- 
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tually being done to relieve it, but infcrma- 
tion coming to my attention leads me to 
believe that the situation is apparently a 
follows: 

1. Most of the raw rubber stocks now on 
hand, plus such small quantities of addi- 
tional raw rubber as may be secured, plus the 
relatively small amount of synthetic rubber 
now being produced, will be used up abou 
May 1943. 

2. National reserve supplies of rubber are 
being divided with Allied Nations. Plans for 
synthetic rubber production call for similar 
sharing 

8. It is essential to keep vital war trans- 
portation moving by all methods of transport 
including motor vehicles on the highway 

4. Essential civilian transportation by 
automobile, truck, and bus is an important 
necessity supporting military activities. 

5. The only source from which the United 
States and Allied Nations can secure, with 
reasonable promptness, adequate supplies of 
rubber for both military and essential civilian 
uses, is in synthetic rubber. 

6. The present is no time to dispute which 
method or formula is best for manufacturing 
synthetic rubber. Several methods are known 
to be practical and economical, and, no doubt 
better ones will develop, but the most prac- 
ticable now available should be utilized at 
once 

7. Some supplies of raw rubber from Latin 
America and the Congo can be secured, but 
not in amounts nt to relieve the rub- 
ber shortage 

8 Reclaimed 
this cannot be 
problem 

9. There is little hope that rubber can be 
produced from guayule in sufficient quan- 
tities to meet immediate civilian needs 

10 The present program for production of 
synthetic rubber is not estimated to be suffi- 
cient to meet essential civilian needs. It 
should be expanded. 

11. Public officials must think in terms of 
maximum amounts of rubber for essential 
civilian use rather than in terms of minimum 


amounts 

In your position of added responsibility for 
preservation and maximum utilization of 
highway transportation, I know that you will 
do all w n your power to encourage rapid 
expansion of synthetic rubber production to 
the point of supplying the maximum amount 
possible for essary Civilian war transporta- 
tion, and I wish to pledge my wholehearted 


sufficle 


rubber to be utilized but 
expected to solve the rubber 


1s 











nece 


support to the furtherance of your plans for 
such a program. The American people are 
more than willing to make any and every 


ttaining victory over our 
lation the Federal Gov- 
eat responsibility in 


Sacrifice to aid in 
+hi 


In th 


lls Sl 
1 


ernment also has a 


enemies 


exerting every effort to provide tires for a 
system of transportation that has become a 
part of the warp and woof of American life 


and the war program 
Cordially yours, 
WILBURN CARTWRICHT. 


Gasoline Rationing 
=XTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EMMET O’NEAL 


KENTUCKY 
REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 14, 1942 

Mr. O’NEAL Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RECORD, I include the following telegram 
and my reply thereto: 


OF 


IN THE HOUSE OF 
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LOUISVILLE, Ky., May 13, 1942. 
EMMET O'NEAL, 
Congressman, Washington, D.C.: 

Will appreciate wire tonight stating your 
position on proposal to permit Congressmen 
to buy unlimited amounts of gasoline. 

THE CouURIER-JOURNAL CiTy DESK. 


TELEGRAM TO THE LOUISVILLE COURIER-JOURNAL, 
IN REPLY TO TELEGRAPHIC REQUEST 
May 13, 1942 
CoOURTER-JOURNAL, 
Night Press, Louisville, Ky.: 
(Attention City Desk.) 
Replying to your telegram, 


not 


since I have 
applied and do not intend to apply for 
an unlimited gas-ration card, I can speak 
impersonally. If the people would use their 
efforts in helping to win the war and not 
divert their energies into picayunish criticism 
and into sowing seeds of distrust of Congress 
and every phase of the national effort the 
esult would be much better for our country. 
Our forefathers recognized the importance 
of the three branches of government, and the 
gislative branch was never more needed for 
he preservation of liberty and our country 
han at present. From my personal knowl- 
dge the Members of Congress are highly pa- 
triotic and are working night and day for 
ur country and to win the war. Individually 
they are men of the highest character and 
deeply patriotic. I believe a majority served 
as soldiers and sailors in the last war, and 
in my opinion they will now meet their obli- 
gations and use only such gasoline as is re- 
quired for the conduct of public business 
Let’s work together to win the war and stop 
aiding the enem> by sowing seeds of disunity, 
and by indulging in petty fault finding 
EMMET O’NEAI 


~ 


on a 





Somebody Else, Not Me 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EARL WILSON 


IN REPRESENTATIVES 


THE HOUSE OF 
Thursday, May 14, 1942 


Mr. WILSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial from 
the Chicago Tribune of Tuesday 


last: 
1G. 


SOMEBODY ELSE, NOT ME 


he Natio1 
sugar and 


Last week people throughout t 
went to register for the rationing of 


possibly other commodities as well I 
week, tco, the War Production Board told 
manufacturers to stop using iron and steel 





in more than 400 civilian products just 
then, Congressmen looked out of ffi 

building to see workmen burying dreds 
of feet of bright new copper and brass in 
their courtyard lawn. It was a new sprinkling 


system. 
The shortage of copper al d bres i 
than the lack of iron and steel. The 


upply is so short that some cartridge cases 


acute 


formerly made of brass, are now being made 
of steel The fact that the congre onal 
sprinklers were authorized last summer is 


immaterial. Manufacturers who diverted es- 





sential raw materials to civilian orders re- 
ceived last summer have been severely pe- 
nalized by the War Production Board 

The motto in Washington is still “Ssome- 


The 


the people, 


body else, not me.’ 
load burdens on 


e in official position 
who are glad 


} + 


to bear them for victory, but hold themselve 
aloof from the common sacrifice. This is not 
an attitude viewed with complacency by the 





people throughout the country. They dis- 
like the story of the sprinkling system, but 
they dislike even more the protection from 
the draft of thousands of young men in non- 
essential Federal jobs, and the continuing 
waste of millions of dollars on New Deal 
boondoggling. 





W. PB. Changes Order and Precedure 
On Road Projects 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILBURN CARTWRIGHT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 14, 1942 


Mr. CARTWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, 
there has been general interest through- 
out the Nation in the effect of Conserva- 
tion Order No. L—41, issued by the War 
Production Board on April 9, as it ap- 
plied to construction and maintenance 
of public roads of all classes. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I am pleased to include a let- 
ter from Mr. Esty Foster, Administrator 
of Order L—41, to me as chairman of the 
House Committee on Roads, copy of a 
letter from Mr. J. S. Knowlson, Director 
of Industry Operations of the War Pro- 
duction Board to Commissioner Mac- 
Donald of the Public Roads Administra- 
tion, and copy of a new order, No. L-41- 
600 issued by the War Production Board 
on May 8, which is of great interest to 
officials and others concerned with the 
construction of public roads. 

The letters and order referred to are 
as follows: 

BoaARD 


War PRODUCTION 


Washington, D.C., May 8, 1942. 
Hon. WILBURN CARTWRIGHT, 
Chairman, Committee on Roads, 
House of Representatives, 

Washington, D.C 
DEAR Mr. CARTWRIGHT: As a result f 
numerous conferences and Cl ( pe ! 
with the Public Roads Administratior we 
n secured approval in final 


have this afternoon 
form of a solution of the public-roads pri 


lem. Within 2 hours after Mr. Knowlson had 


s ec letter on this subject and an Au- 
tl y To Begin Construction had been - 
sued, the Public Roads 1 


Administration had 


two document 


rraphed thess 














just re ned with two copies for immedia 
delivery to you. It is with a great deal of 
satisfaction that I attach these coy 

Nhile in Mr. MacDonald’s office this - 
noon, I met two State highway c7»mn né 
who were please with the solution of the 
problems raised under Conservation Order 


No. L-41, and 


similarly. The 


I understand l 
Public Roads Administra- 





tion sent telegrams to the State higl 
departments covering this subject thi ter- 
noc n, and later sent a copy of the attached 
letter and authority by airmail to their d 
trict engineers and to the State highway 
departments 

As soon as additional copies are available 


ich member of 


I shall be glad to see that « 


your committee receives one. This ev 
we are preparing the War Production Board 
press release, and I shall also send copies of 
this to you 
Sincerely yours, 
Esty FOSTER 
Administrator, Conservation Order L 


A1781 


FEDERAL WORKS AGENCY 
PuBLIC RoApDS ADMINISTRATION 
Washington, May 8, 1942. 
THomas H. MacDonaLp 
Commissioner, Public Roads 
Administration, 
Federal Works Agency, 
Washington, D.C 
DreaR Mr. MaAcDonaLyv: * am wri 
thank you and the members of your st 
your invaluable assistance in developing tl 
application of Conservation Order No. L—41 t 
the constructing of public roads 
Road and highway departments of Federa 
State, county, and municipal g I 
agencies, as well as the private c 
also have made apparent by the cooperat 
spirit in which they accepted this order anc 
the patience with which they have 
a method of operating under provision 
that they have understood fully the cor 
tributions they can make toward winning t 
war by furthering the objectives of 
order 
I attach for 





awaited 


its 


your information the origi: 





of the blank authority to begin construc- 
tion, serial No. L-41-600, issued in the nam 
of “Any Road Department.’ 


ment 





authorizes “Ar oa 


automatically 


Department,” as defined in the Authority, t 
begin construction on any “road proje 
also as defined in the Authority, providiz 
no priority assistance is required and und 
certain other conditions to which I refe: 
below 

Even when acting under this authority gov- 
ernmental agencies—Federal State 
local—must, of course, continue to serv 
main purpose of Order No. L-41 by rest 
the use of materials, labor, and constru 
machinery. To this end they should eliminate 
nonessential constructi¢ In undertak 
essential work they must conserve scarce ma- 


terials by adopting designs which eliminate 
or reduce the use of metals and other mate- 
rials essential to the war effort Your Gen- 
eral Administrative Memorandum N l 
(P. R. A.), dated March 24, 1942, copis 
which I understand can be ol tained 

each State highway department 

policies and practices in th 


Furthermore their maintenance 

must be limited to work which cannot 

ferred even though m tenanc 

are not included under the limit of 
the der. Effective maintenance 


should b qd wherever r 


empl 
tail construct 





Because of the ¢ Ci ( of 
certain forms one of the conditions att 
to Authority No. L-41-600 is that it shal 
apply to any road project which requ 
use of steel reinfor< bars 
and structural steel, except 
were owned, or had been ordered, on « 















May 8, 1942 by the road de 
contractor Applicat s for proj 
are not permitted to begin constructio1 
his t 
, 
. 
rd 
Although the supply of bitumi 
rials and cement may be adequ 
regions, transportation facili 
critical, and for that reason tl 
should also be conserved 
In the tic seab 
tion No. 45 of the mm C ri 








7 . 
Al 182 
War, dated April 
tions on asphalt 
for use o1 
pendent of 
Order No. L-4 

Another condition to the use of Authority 
N L-41-600 is that any road department 
operating under its provisions shall file each 
month a report showing an estimate of mate- 
rials required to complete all projects to 
which this authority applies. Again, for sim- 
plicity as well as for better coordination of 
tatistical data, we have adopted Form PR-46 

your agency, with such modifications 

necessary for this use explained in special 
nstructions issued through your district 


24, 1942, prescribes restric- 
and tar and their products 
is; these restrictions are inde- 
operation of Conservation 


gineers 
lly, the Director of Industry Operations 
I right in Authority No. L-—41-600 
t any time to order the road department to 
cease work upon any road project, construc- 
tion of which has been begun pursuant to 
this authority, if he determines that the labor, 
materials, or construction machinery required 
to complete the construction more 
urgently needed elsewhere for the prosecution 
of the war.” Naturally, it is hoped that this 
provision will not have to be invoked 
Road projects that will require preference 
rating orders for obtaining materials to com- 
te construction come under the provisions 
order No. L-41, but upon issuance of a 
order are automatically au- 
egin construction For such 
ad Department should maks 
I for a P-19-e limited 
preference rating oraer in 
your general ad- 
ve order No. 148 referred to above 
already drawn heavily on the 
and ability which you and mem- 
immediate staff pi in the 
truction. It is with a sense 
that we understand you will 
with respect to your 
You may count 
peration and we |} 


fes the 


are 


ion as in the past 
project 
r described in 


SSeSS 


KCW1SE 


| 


or has been ordered, on or 
of this Authority, by the 
or the contractor 
road project. 

(C) This authorizati 
ence rating to deliveries of 
used in the construction 
Inability of the road 
cure without priority 
complete any road pri 


before the date 
road department 
engaged to construct the 
ssigns no prefer- 
materials to be 
of any road project. 
department to pro- 
assistance material to 
will not of itself 
be considered adequate grounds for issuance 
OT a rating 
(D) The Director of Industry Operations 
of the War Production Board may at any time 
order the road department to cease work 
upon any road project, construction of which 
has been begun pursu to this authority, 
if he determines prosecution of 
the war requires more urgently the use else- 
where of the labor, and construc- 
tion machinery needed to complete the road 
construction previously authorized 
Issued this 8th day of May 1942 
J.S. KNOWLSON, 
Director of Industry Operations. 


that the 


‘ tale 
materiais, 


Defense Bond Sales 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 13, 1942 


Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, on several occasions in recent 
wecks I have had the pleasure of hearing 
my colleagues proudly report successes 
attained in Defense Bond campaigns in 
their respective districts. ‘Today it is 
my turn to take the floor and boast of 
what is being done in the congressional 
district which I have the honor to rep- 
resent. 

I have just 
dale, Mich., to the effe 
ynly the first 10 days of this month for 
hat city to oversubscribe the Hillsdale 

in the sale of bonds for 

Clancy, who is directing 

campaign in Hillsdale 

y, and who definitely is responsible 
success, writ¢ 


d word from Hills- 
that it required 


recelve 


it to emphasize 
sales in Hills- 
—not merely 
ly. 1 pledge cam- 
n is now under \ in Michigan and 
Hillsdale 
County apparently prefers to be rated 
high in the list « SI Defense 
Bonds. The folks ut there who are 
‘lancy say that 
; require the use of paper, which 
scarce, and they are ) cooperative in 
Nation’s effort to lick the Japs that 
they have 1e use of 
paper, ink time 1 extend their 
efforts to sellir bonds for cash. 


pledges 


is showing 


good resu ut 


es of 


the 


« 
led to forego tl 


decic 
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Mr. Clancy and his committee certain- 
ly deserve the cOmpliments that are be- 
ing heaped upon them in their com- 
munity. The results they have achieved 
give the best kind of evidence that the 
people of Hillsdale County are united fo 
victory and they want that victory at- 
tained at the earliest possible moment. 


Statement on Labor Policy by National 
Farmers’ Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, May 14, 1942 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mi: 
President, for years and years I have been 
a member, both of the Farmers’ Union 
and of organized labor. For over 10 years 
I was manager of a farmers’ union coop- 
erative. Consequently, I have great faith 
in the righteousness of organized labor’s 
objectives and in the ability of farmers 
to work out their own problems. I do 
not want anyone to subsidize either on¢ 
of them, control them, or interfere with 
their natural democratic and cooperative 
processes. 

I joined the Railroad Telegraphers 
when I was a young boy. I believed in 
organized labor then and I believe in it 
now. In all the years of my life there 
has been no conflict between organized 
labor and organized agriculture. Each 
in its own field has enthusiastically sup- 
ported the other. In my opinion it is ir 
the interest of American progress that 
that amicable relationship remain un- 
disturbed. 

On Monday, May 11, 1942, the Farmer 
Union dedicated a new office building in 
Denver, Colo., marking another mile- 
stone in the forward march of that alert, 
militant, and aggressive farm organiza- 
tion. James G. Patton, president of th 
National Farmers’ Union, presided 
master of ceremonies and with the ap- 
proval of his organization issued an his- 
toric statement on the labor policy of th 
Farmers’ Union 

Because of the 


statement 


importance of thi 
and its bearing upon many 
present-day developments, I ask 
that it be Appendix of th 
ReEcorD where it may receive the atten 
tion it merits from all who are interested 

There being no objec the state 
ment was ordered printed in th 
RecorpD, as follows: 


serious 


"tion, 


to ve 


F AM 


months the National 
been 


ard 


Farmer! 
frequently asked about 

organiz labor. Mo: 
recently and particularly, such inquiries have 
referred t the widely publicized ii 
District the United Mine Workers of 
America to finance, direct, and promote the 
organization of a union of dairy farme! 
This statement is an answer to both types 
inquiries 

The Nat l rs’ Union has, since it 

yrmation in 1902, been friendly and coopera- 


attitude 


itent « 


50 of 














tive toward organized labor. Our members 
and officers have veen and are sympathetic 
with labor's aspiration to achieve democracy 
in the economic and industrial fields com- 
mensurate with that assured by law in the 
political field. The National Farmers’ Union 
seeks the same extension of democracy in the 
field of agriculture 

Today, engaged in the world-wide war to 
defeat and crush the power and the idea of 
fascist slavery, we recognize that the Nation’s 
success in its war effort depends upon the 
strength of day-to-day democracy. We can 
win only as free men working and fighting 
together—sacrificing together—against the 
common enemy In the industrial field, 
democracy calls for the continued operation 
of labor organizations; in agriculture, for the 
continued operation of farm organization: 

American workers are today doing their 
assigned part in speeding up war production 
(heir organizations volunteered for this war 
or the duration. They gave up the st 





- 
rike, 


labor’s most effective tool in bargaining for 
fair wages and working conditions. Long 
they offered practical proposals for in- 


increasing war production. They pleaded to 
be allowed to help in the planning and con- 














duct of war production. This they were 
ven in a measure when Donald Nelson set 
up the plan for labor-industry production 
committees in war production plants “hey 
volunteered to help pay the costs of the 
var week by week through the War Bond 
pay-roll allotment plan and, in the Treasury’s 
new drive for $1,000,000,000 a month, labor 


to be given joint responsibility with man- 
agement for installing and operating this 
plan in the Nation’s plants 
Labor has not and, in my judgment, cannot 
give up the right to bargain for wage adjust- 
ents necessary to keep up in fair measure 
with rises in living costs, all bargain- 
ng resources short of the right to strike, 
lready relinquished. Similarly, on the farm 
ide, I do not see how farmers can give up 
principle that the prices of the products 


using 


they sell must continue to be related to the 
prices of the goods they must buy. Farm 
prices are the working farmer's wag To 
deny flatly to labor and farmers any adjust- 
ment of wages and farm prices in respons¢ 
to rising prices and living costs would be to 
deny to them the exercise of economic de- 


lth 
nealith 


mocracy as it affects their daily lives 
and strength in war production 


I do not believe this position is inconsistent 
with the President’s indivisble 7-point pro- 
gram for preventing further inflation. When, 

and if the other points in that program 
are put into effect, including higher taxes 
limitation of profits and net salaries to $25,- 


000 a year and the freezing of all prices and 
rationing of scarce goods, we will put the 















brakes on the rise in living costs which has 
been going on since 1939. Neither labor n 

farmers will be under the painful necessity 
of h 1g to ask in the midst of war for an 
increase in wages or prices for the products 
of their labor. The so-called little men and 
women have been in the lead in this war ef- 
fort to date. When swollen war profits, sal- 


aries, bonuses, and wild spending are cut off, 
equal sacri- 


they will be the first to welcome 








fices equally shared 
Cast-iron ceilings on wages have been pro- 
posed by noisy antilabor voices and some 
cere and normally liberal persons. The 
plan h been defeated again d 
Similar ceilings for farm prices 
proposed and defeated. The Preside1 
never proposed such ceilings and do not 
now proj them. Those who in: that 
} even-point program be started by l- 
2 down wages and farm prices first are 
ng at the job bac rd. If react ary 
forces in and out of Congress count on mak- 
ing the anti-inflation drive a snij hunt 
labor and farmers cannot be left holding ¢ 





sack of sacrifice. 
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Now as to the recent organizing activities 
in the dairy-farming field carried on by dis- 
trict 50 of the United Mine Workers of Amer- 
ica: It appears that when certain groups 
hard-pressed dairy farmers are taken ovel 
reorganized under various names, 
affiliated with dqistrict 50. This s 
offshoot is in turn under the active directio 
of the ambitious president of the United 
Mine Workers of America. This attempted 
invasion of the farm field does not have the 
approval and sanction of the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations. This was made plail 








they are 


sprawlin 








) 


by James Carey, secretary of the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, when he said, in 
answer to a recent public inquiry: 

“I speak for organization. In an organ- 
ized society, to settle our problems we must 


be organized. I don’t think the problem of 
farm workers will be settled until the farmers 








belong to their own unions. I think the 
farmers should organize. They should adopt 
a program in the interests of the Nation.’ 


Out of our experience in the farmer’s prob- 
lems of production, marketing, and distribu- 


tion—an experience as ng and wide and 
more first-hand than Jchn L. Lewis’ knowl- 
edge of coal mining—we draw these conclu- 
sions and offer them to farmers, labor, and 
the consuming public, including Mr. Lewi 


1. It is the responsibility of farmers to 
organize themselves. It is not the responsi- 
bility of labor or big business or anyone out- 
side of agriculture to organize farmers. It is 
my deep and firm conviction that if demcc- 
racy is to continue in this country farmers 
must more effectively organize themselves, 
starting at once, but into organizations of 
their own creation and choice 


2 The control of a farm organization 
should be in the hands of farmers. They 
must build it, pay for it, own it, use it for 


themselves 


3. While most interests of farmers and 
labor are common, the approaches are not 
identical Farmers and labor require their 
own types of organization for effective rep- 
resentation and promction of their inter- 


ests and for cooperation 
interests 

The only sound opposition to such activi- 
ties as District 50’s cultivation of the farm 
field is to present a farmers’ plan worked out 


to promote common 


by farmers, to be operated by farmers and 
have sufficient imagination, scope, and prac- 
ticality to appeal to farmers as a genuine 
solution of their difficulties and their needs 
The short-sighted and disastrous policies of 


this field 
farmer's share of the consumers 
milk dollar, while the consumer’s dollar has 
bought less milk and milk products. City 
babies are dying for lack of milk and farmer 
and their families are drowning in a backed- 
up flood of it 

Instead of letting the unholy 





farmers’ 
shrunk the 


cooperatives in 


influence of 








the commercial dairy interests upon milk co- 
operatives result in filling less and less of 
the consumers’ needs at higher and higher 
delivered price cooperatives controlled by} 


bona-fide farmers must join with bona 
consumer groups t (1) Sell milk to 
consumer at a lower delivered price 
expanding the consumption of 








get to the farmer a larger share of the con- 

sumer’s dollar by wiping out unne ary 

inefficient middlemen’s costs and prof 
When farmers and consumers decide 


the Milk Trust's skimming of the cream f1 





the milk business, dairy farmers will 
turn to the peculiar talents of Mr. Lev 

the hope that he can magically open u} 
market Neither the commercial 

dustry nor Mr. Lewis will be interested ir 
olution I have cutlined. It t I 
cure. It is a democratic method appli 

the economic field t the need f farmers 
nd consumers I recommend it tot dis- 
ti ed farme! of th M in and Nev 
York milksheds and to the consume! f De- 


troit and New York City. 





The Patent System 





OF 
HON. C. WAYLAND BROOKS 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 14, 1942 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in th 
Appendix of the Recor» an article writ- 
ten by Col. Ralph D. Mershon on April 24 
1939, which was printed in the New York 
Herald Tribune on Sunday, April 30, 1939. 
The article is entitled “Criticizes Patent 
System.” 

This article is the result of years « 
experience by a distinguished soldier, a 
celebrated inventor, who is also a great 
patriot. 

In these times when the control of 
patents is a matter of serious conside! 





tion by the Government, I felt that this 
article would be illuminating 
There being no objection, the article 


was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


CRITICIZES PATENT SYSTEM—AN 
LITIGANT SUGGESTS THAT NONE 
BE PREFERABLE 

To the New York Herald Tribune 
It is my opinion that the independent in- 

ventor and the small 

better off without any 
than under the present one 
tem” I mean to include the Patent Office 
and the laws under which it operates, to- 
gether with the legal machinery under which 
patent cases are adjudicated. I believe that 
in the aggregate, those deriving the greatest 
benefit—by far—from the patent system are 
tu2 large manufacturers and the lawyers 
To the majority of the small manufacturers 


INVENTOR A 
AT ALL MIGHT 


woulda pe 


manutacturer 


patent system 


By “patent sys- 














and the independent inventors, the present 
patent system is a delusion, a snare, and a 
burden. 

This conclusion has been slowly arrived at 
over a period of many years. The experie. 
on which it is based began with the first liti- 
gation of the Tesla motor patents, in t 
nineties. I was connected with that suit 
an electrical expert, though I did not ify 
init. During the succeeding years I did f 
testifying and a considerable amount of n- 
sulting in connection with electrical patent 
litigation. My experience | been round 
out during my later years by a | er expe- 
rience in connection witn pater on my 
inventions 

One of my inventions, in the devel 
of which I had labored for rs, ¥ - 
tually put on the market It finally 

nen rainst gt +] , 

tains h ad opp 
} nd sell it Ay licer 
I led under my }| O court ¢ 
I Ss reve i a lower « rt ¢ 
", because the I hic] ] - 
n was based had been a suit in equ 
tead of a suit at law This court of appe 
ed without any exar 
into the merits of t case Itho. 
knew perfectly well that t wl € 
suit was t etermine 
patents involved r court 
re in pal r ¢ Cc 
é us and then fter 
denly found wholly against us, v 
hearin We 
u disappointed 
W ex pel ed at 
taken d at the exp 
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tion dragged along for more than 7 years 
more than $95,000 
and potential inventors real- 
what the patent system is. The Govern- 
ment says to the inventor, in effect, that if 
he write out and file with the Govern- 
ment a description of his invention so clear 
and complete as to enable one skilled in the 
to which it pertains to practice the inven- 
t the Government will publish that de- 
scription and will give to the inventor for a 
term of 17 years from the date of publication 
“the exclusive right to make, use, and vend 
the invention in the United States and the 
Territories thereof.” 

That description is a textbook which any 
infringer can obtain from the Patent Office 
for a few ceuts and from which he can learn 
how best to infringe the patent. If the in- 
vention is successfully put on the market, 
the infringers resort to this textbook with 
avidity 

When the inventor goes into court for re- 
dress he finds that the “exclusive right” the 
Government has given him is simply the right 
to be in court and spend his money—if he has 
any. He finds that many judges have not the 
least conception as to what constitutes an in- 
vention—that to them the fact that a thing 
has been accomplished is evidence that any- 
one could have done it. He finds that some 
judges have a reputation of being opposed to 
patents and that lawyers try to avoid bring- 
ing patent suits in their courts. He finds that 
patent litigation, like much litigation in this 
country, is not an endeavor to arrive at simple 
justice—that in effect, lawyers are not, as 
t are supposed to be, officers of the court 
j at the truth. He finds, on the 
contrary, that they are opponents in an arena 
playing the game into which the legal profes- 
Sion has gradually transformed litigation and 
which involves a war of wits, words, hair split- 

and befuddling. He finds that the ac- 

ons of the courts of appeal, above referred 

ire strictly in accord with the silly rules 

of the silly game the lawyers have developed 

He may conclude in despair that it is better 
not to take out a patent at all 


gineers 


will 


ng to get 


until he real- 

that if be does not take out patents on 

inventions, someone else may do so and 
him a lot of trouble 

the past I have joined with others 

ring some of the faults 

nt system. But no matter what 

io we always found an or- 

nt lawyers blocking us 

inclined to 

t system in the en- 

faults. Pre- 


correct 


rongress is 


tey 


hnges in the paten 


remedy some of its 
hearings will be held to determine 
lines of action. If such hearings 
s to be hoped that testimony will 
from small manufacturers and 

as well as from patent 
representatives of large indus- 
present patent system can be 
ximate what it should be, 

ly purports to give may be 
If not, then it were better to do 


it entirely 


+t inventor 
invenvol 


RALPH D. MERSHON, 


24, 1939. 
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orD, I include the following broadcast by 
Fred Atter over station KFBB, Great 
Falls, Mont., on April 29, 1942: 


Ladies and gentlemen, we are at war and 
it is our patriotic duty as citizens to support 
our Government in every way we possibly can 
to win this war It is our duty as farmers to 
try and shift into the production of crops 
most vitaily needed, if we can do so. We 
must produce for our own citizens and as 
much more as we can without limitation to 
feed ourselves and friends. Much of the 
world is now on rations and the people are 
hungry and starving We must be permitted 
to produce surpluses to feed our friends or be 
compelled to ration our own citizens. We 
need alcohol for smokeless powder and other 
synthetic products that must be made from 
surplus products. Fortunately we have sur- 
pluses of wheat and a prospect of a good crop 
this year, but next year the farmers will not 
have the help necessary to keep up our pro- 
duction. Our wheat will keep for 10 years in 
a dry granary in this area 

The chairman of the Agricultural Commit- 
tee of the House of Representatives wrote to 
the Secretary of Agriculture and asked him 
to remove all production controls, including 
cotton and wheat 

Senator ELLISON SMITH, chairman of the 
Senate Agricultural Committee, said this: 

“In the case of food we may have in Amer- 
ica another Pearl Harbor. We may wake up 
and find that our country has an inadequate 
food supply 

The Government has stabilized all prices. 
I think this is going to be an incentive for 
farmers in areas that can to shift away from 
wheat. To stabilize the price of crops con- 
sidered surplus crops encourages farmers out- 
side of the control area to go into the produc- 
tion of crops under control. This proved to 
be what did happen to wheat 

Montane has been in the control program 
since 1934. The area outside of the control 
States increased the national acreage while 
we were under control. It then became neces- 
sary to stop that increase and bring that area 
into the control program, but they were al- 
lowed a wheat base, which made it necessary 
to make another cut in the area under con- 
trol. This is an injustice to Montana. This 
year’s cut was about 11 percent. We are told 
now that after we have reduced our acreage 
twice that we have largest surplus on 
record 

Obviously Montana is due for another 
heavy cut. The report of the Tolan Com- 
mittee To Investigate the Migration of Desti- 
tute Citizens found that two-thirds of the 
farmers with the larger units were better off 
under the control program, but the one-third 
of the farmers with the small units were 
worse off, and that over 700,000 farm families 
were forced from the farms since 1935. Mon- 
tana lost 8,915 since 1935. Hill County lost 
279. The 1942 acre reduction was about 27,000 
acres in Hill County, that is equivalent to 
90 farms with a wheat base of 300 acres. The 
1942 State reduction would sustain many 
farm families. We have not found how we 
can recover that lost income yet, as the 
records will indicate 

I have asked the directors of the experi- 
mental stations at both Fort Assinniboine 
and Bozeman to help us. Their production 
records do not show us the way. I am risk- 
ing some flax, though the records show sev- 
complete failures and a low average 
yield. Some years is a paying crop, dryer 
years it fails. 

Friends, do you realize Montana produces 
the highest quality wheat in the United 
States? Please notice the Minneapolis grain 
quotations. You will notice Montana Spring 
wheat is quoted above wheat from any other 
State for like grade, the p varies from 3 
to 7 cents ove! KFBB announces 
dail} addition protein 


the 


eral 


ce 
cents 


zrade price 








prices, which adds up to grade price—plus 
premium price—plus 5 cents over for spring 
wheat. This fact certainly indicates there is 
a demand for Montana wheat regardless of 
the so-called surpluses. There never was a 
surplus of Montana wheat. To what extent 
can the dry-land farmers diversify? We need 
help on that one. 

The wheat referendum is set for May 2, 
1942. We are told that if the quota is not 
approved, there will be no stabilizing loans. 
Last May we voted for and passed the quota 
Have we forgotten that before we had the 
quota, we did have loans, and the loans did 
have the same stabilizing effect on prices us 
they do with the quota in force? 

I quote from the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorp 
of November 10, 1941, pag. 8731. 

“Senator ELLENDER. The rice farmers have 
never voted for a marketing quota. They 
had the opportunity of voting quotas On two 
different occasions, as I recall, and voted 
them down. * * * The Department of 
Agriculture has made it possible for the rice 
farmers to borrow as much as 85 percent of 
parity.” 

The rice farmers voted the quota down 
and did get the loan. If the quota is voted 
down and the Secretary of Agriculture does 
not extend the loan, is that not an admission 
that the program is a failure? If it is ap- 
proved and continues it will destroy just so 
many farm units every cut that is made. 
Thank you. 


Service Men Deserve Pay Increase 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. STEPHEN M. YOUNG 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 14, 1942 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, the bill to 
increase the pay of the men in our armed 
forces and the Rankin amendment which 
we adopted in passing the bill had my 
support. In Australia at this moment 
American soldiers at $30 per month are 
fighting side by side with Australians who 
receive $65 per month. Australia is a 
poor country compared to the wealth of 
this Nation. Canada also pays her sol- 
diers more than we pay ours. The 
Canadian Government pays a private and 
wife and two children $99 per month. It 
is therefore a matter of simple justice— 
too long delayed—for the House of Rep- 
resentatives to pass this bill increasing 
the pay of men in our armed forces from 
$21 per month to $50 per month mini- 
mum. 

It took 13 years following World War 
No. 1 to adjust the compensation of our 
soldiers, and we are thankful that in this 
war against dictatorship aggression the 
men in our armed forces will not be com- 
pelled to wait-any longer for this adjust- 
ment of their compensation. Surely un- 
skilled labor in private industry should 
not be better paid than those fine young 
men who have left their homes and loved 
ones in response to a grave national 
duty. Furthermore, we should remem- 
ber that many young men in civil life are 
performing useful service at occupations 
likely to be helpful to them in the future. 
They are building for their own future, 











learning and becoming efficient at va- 
rious peacetime pursuits. 

Young men in our armed forces are 
being schooled as specialists in just one 
thing—destroying their enemies and at 
the same time avoiding being killed. 
Congress should now provide that our 
Government match dollar for dollar up 
to $20 per month the allotment taken 
from the soldier’s or sailor’s pay and pay 
$10 monthly for each additional de- 
pendent. 

If it is to be necessary to separate hus- 
bands and wives for the duration, and 
sons who are supporting their mothers, 
our Government should certainly provide 
care for those incapable of support. It 
is an act of simple justice to pass this 
legislation for the men in our armed 
forces, 





Draft Everyone 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WILBURN CARTWRIGHT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 14, 1942 


Mr. CARTWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following resolu- 
tion adopted recently by the Le Flore 
County Council, Veterans of Industry of 
America, at Poteau, Okla: 


Whereas from all newspaper reports and 
radio announcements it appears that about 
everything pertaining to the war effort, in 
Washington and over the entire country, is 
in turmoil and a state of confusion; and 

Whereas it further appears that there is 
almost a total lack of unity of purpose be- 
tween and among the citizens of the United 
States; and 

Whereas on the front of the new United 
States Supreme Court Building there is an 
inscription, “Equality and justice to all by 
law”; and 

Whereas it further appears that about 
everybody is measuring their Americanism 
and patriotism in terms of the almighty dol- 
lar, und what they can get while the getting 
is good, in profits and benefits out of their 
war efforts; and 

Whereas we are at war, and it further ap- 
pears a real war, and that there is only one 
way, and one way alone, to fight a real war to 
a successful conclusion, and that is by the 
principles of equality and justice to all by 
law: Now be it therefore 

Resolved by the Le Flore County Council of 
the Veterans of Industry of America, in 
solemn and prayerful assemblage, on this 
Easter Sunday, April 5, 1942, That the Con- 
gress of the United States be, and are hereby, 
memorialized to snap out of their dream 
world and emotional and hysterical state of 
mind and get their feet back on the firm 
grounds of realities and verities and see that 
the economy of the United States of America 
is placed upon a sound and total war basis; 
that is to say, that each and every citizen, 
whether they be high or low, rich or poor, 
black or white, millionaires or paupers, United 
States Senators and Congressmen or street 
sweepers, be placed upon that equality of com- 
modities and consumer goods by total ration- 


| 
| 





ing, and that is to further say that if the 
pauper and the street sweeper have one bean, 
that each and every other person in the United 
States have one bean, and if the millionaire 
has four beans, then each and every other 
person in the United States of America have 
four beans—just plain equality and justice to 
all by law—for the duration of the war; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That each and every citizen of the 
United States of America, either directly by 
Executive decree or indirectly by taxation, be 
equalized at the same income level, according 
to the number of children or other depend- 
ents such citizen may have—just plain equal- 
ity and justice to all by law—for the duration 
of the war; and be it further 

Resolved, That profits and money, as the 
primary motivation of Americanism and pa- 
triotism, be eliminated and outlawed by law, 
and that any citizen who refuses or willfully 
neglects to perform the duties and work aris- 
ing out of the responsibility assigned him by 
proper authority and law within the limita- 
tions of his resources and talents, be placed 
in @ concentration camp for the duration of 
the war and branded with a red-hot iron on 
the forehead as a traitor to his country—just 
plain equality and justice to all by law; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That we endorse fully and unani- 
mously the editorial appearing in the Times- 
Record of Fort Smith, Ark., under date of 
April 1, 1942 as follows: 


“DRAFT EVERYONE AND EVERYTHING 


“After World War No. 1 practically everyone 
went around muttering that next time it 
would be different, we wouldn’t have any 
confusion, no one would make a million dol- 
lars out of the war, everyone would be 
drafted, et cetera, et cetera. 

“Now it is revealed that a Cleveland con- 
tractor charged $600 for airplane starters he 
estimated would cost $272. The Government, 
meaning you taxpayers, paid enough that a 
woman secretary of that firm got $40,000 last 
year. A new employee got a bonus of $11,900 
after 6 weeks. Every employee got a bonus. 
And the taxpayers footed the bill. 

“The Government right now should say to 
all of us: 

“*You are not going to make a million 
dollars. You are not going to get exorbitant 
wages. You are not going to profiteer on 
foodstuffs. You are not going to play code- 
ball with civilian defense. You are not go 
ing to hoard anything. You are not going to 
rent-gouge. You are not going to exhaust 
your energies undermining labor. You are 
not going to carp and whine, unless you first 
do your share. You are not going to dodge 
your full measure of this fight. Because: 





You are going to win this war. If that be 
dictatorship, make the most of it—for the 


duration.” And be it further 
Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
mailed to the President of the United States 
of America, to our Congressman, to our Sen- 
ators, to our Governor, to our State officers, 
and to other executives affiliated with our 
organization. 
Adopted this April 5, 1942. 
Le Flore County Council, Veterans 
of Industry of America, Le Flore 
County, Okla., at Poteau: Sidney 


Smith, chairman, Arkoma, Okla.; 
Jim H. Davis, Poteau, Okla.; 
Hugh Howard, Cameron, Okla.; 
W. J. Howard, Wister, Okla.; J. T. 
McClellan, Panama, Okla.; F. M. 
King, Poteau, Okla.; Hubert 


Wright, Poteau, Okla.; O. C. Skin- 
ner, Poteau, Okla. 
Attest: 
HvucH Howarp 
Secretary, Cameron, Okla, 
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Gasoline Rationing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATF OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, May 15, 1942 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very fair 
statement in an excerpt from a radio 
broadcast by Fulton Lewis, Jr., on May 
14, 1942, on the issuance of X gasoline- 
ration cards. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


That furor over the issuance of X gaso- 
line-ration cards to Congressmen was still 
going strong here in Washington today. But 
this time, the shooting was being done by 
the Senators and the Representatives them- 
selves, and the victims were the news re- 
porters who played up so strongly the fact 
that many Members of Congress had received 
unlimited ration cards. 

Senatct Downey of California, stirred up a 
hornet’s nest in the Senate, when he asked 
for immediate consideration of a resolution 
which would express the Senate’s disapproval 
of the acceptance by any Member of Congress 
of an X card. Senator DowNeEy’s resolution 
was not considered. But before it was 
shouted down by a vigorous objection from 
aged and respected Senator Norris, of Ne- 
braska, Senators from all parties and all 
groups had expressed themselves very frankly 
on the whole matter, and all of them ex- 
pressed resentment against the misrepresen- 
tation in many of the news reports on the 
affair. Senator Barkiey said the whole 
thing was a ‘“‘teapot explosion.” He said that 
6,000 X cards were issued in Washingt 
the first gasoline-registration day, and that 
because 200 of those were issued to Congress- 
men, Congress was criticized throughout the 
Nation. Senator BARKLEY—who, as you know, 
is the majority leader in the Senate- d 
that another newspaper has started a cam- 
paign to undermine public faith in Con- 
gress, and he added that he did not pro; 
to be cowed or intimidated by it 

We had some other reaction today to this 
campaign against Congress. It came fron 
Fulton Lewis, Jr., whom you usually hear 
this time, and for whom I am substitutin 
while he recovers in the hospital from a very 
Severe carbunkle on his lip. Mr. Lewis was 
able to speak today, without too mt diffi- 
culty, and so I talked with him by telephon: 
on this very subject. And what I say from 
now on on the subject of gasoline-ration cards 
for Congressmen is what I understood to be 
the views of your regular commentator 

Our Congress, and the faith of th« 
in it, is the bulwark against attacks upon 
American demccracy. Hitler has no congress, 
and nothing that resembles it. Mussolini has 
no congress, and nothing that resembles 
and certainly there is no congres 


nh on 





i 





people 





One of the things that Hitler would like best 
would be to be able to destroy the faith of 
the American people in Congr« and ther 
destroy the Congress itself, and, for all prac- 
tical purposes, destroy democracy in tt 


United States. 
For those reasons every attack that is made 


on Congress should be carefully examined 
It probably is true that the news reports which 
have put Congress in such a bad light so far 
as this gasoline rationing is concerned \ 
hot inspired by any unpatriotic mot I 
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it certainly is true that persons with un- would have understood that he was a man in the New Deal spending policies were inaugu- 
patriotic moti lave been pleased by the public life, and his death would have been rated, Senator Byrrp, more than any other 
hol regarded a: having some effect on the course man in Congress, consistently, constantly 
when any Congressman of public affairs. and effectively has opposed the waste of 
nlimited gasoline-ration card, Yet it is probable that one might pick out the public money and pointed out the use- 
1 any special privilege because | a whole platoon of Representatives and add a less extravagances of the administration. He 
man. That card did not squad of Senators all of whom together have did not oppose the New Deal “objectives,” 
sailing around the country | performed less public service than did this but he kept his finger always on the New 
ermit him and his family | scientist. The measure of his work is to con- Deal administrative incompetencvy and finan- 
ars for whatever purpose | sider what would have followed had it not cial irresponsibility. 
He is required by his own been done or had it been done incompetently. These, of course, are its most vulnerable 
tioning regulations to Among the possidle results of bad work in the points and, in season and out of season, the 
with the X card for position he held are countless shipwrecks, the pressure of Senator Byrp upon them was ex- 
that means that he | disruption of air traffic, and the disablement | tromely irritating. In the early days, consid- 
¥: I 3 gallons he would be of cur harbors. erable White House cajolery was used in the 
wed under an A card for joy riding The Coast and Geodetic Survey has existed | effort to divert Senator Byrp, but that was 
Thousands upon thousands of X gasoline approximately in its present form for 99 years, | abandoned long ago. Since then, attempts to 
cards ha en issued throughout the East the legislation establishing it having been build up an anti-Byrd machine in his State 
during t ast 3 days in which eastern mo- | adopted March 30. 1843. But an earlier or- have been made and administration patronage 
their ration cards. Busi- ganization engaged on similar work goes back has been freely used against him. All of this 
their cards in their work, to the administration of President Jefferson. has proved futile to damage Senator Byrp in 
rs, and thousands of others Its business is to make and publish precise his State, in the Senate, or in the country 
line than was allowed measurements of our coasts, harbors, naviga- On the contrary, he has grown stronger in 
rds have been given un- ble rivers, as far as ocean ships may ascend them all and his opponents, in the absence of 
Those persons have not been them, and the waters adjacent to our coasts arguments, are reduced to epithets and a sin- 
triotic or untrustworthy be- So well has it performed the work assigned | gularly ineffectual campaign of personal dis- 
ked and received the maxi- | to it that its charts, maps, and surveys are | Paragement. 
gasoline. It is hard to se€ | not only the most numerous but also the Since the war Senator Byrp has intensified 
n is in a different position, most accurate in the werld. Yet few people his economy fight for two reasons: (1) Be- 
he is serving, here in Wash- | are aware of its existence It is one of that cause the unnecessary waste has been many 
of thousands of con- large number of agencies, scientific, economic, times multiplied; (2) because of his entirely 
me and has to run innu- and scholarly that do vastly more credit to | S°Und conviction that rigid retrenchment in 
tween the Government de- the Government of the United State. than | the nonwar expenses is essential to winning 
are now sprawled all over those branches that are forever in the public the war. He has voted with the President on 
ve even reached suburban eve every war appropriation and war power bill, 
7 and he has consistently supported his foreign 
is old enough tc vote policy. But his proposal for cutting $2,000,- 
his Representative in |} 000,000 from nonwar governmental expendi- 
his Senator if they do Senator Byrd | tures is supported by a strong public senti- 
ase him. He can vote py tae septs | ment in the country and in the Senate 
d if enough people think Moreover, they are in tune with the Presi- 
es they can defeat them. | EXTENSION OF REMARKS dent’s own recommendations of January 1941 
way OF The thing about Senator Byrp that par- 
epresentation is not | ticularly angers the New Deal spenders is 
it is not difficult to | HON. CARTER GLASS | that neither his democracy nor his patriot- 
attack upon such a : ism can be impugned. As a man, as a Demo- 
‘ OF VIRGINIA - 
government as Con- crat, and as a patriot, he will not suffer in 
i y when every IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES comparison with any of them, from the 
is needed to | = | White House down; nor will all the little 
rious war in Friday, May 15, 1942 | administration name callers and smear artists 
Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I ask be able to do him injury Before long Sena- 
unanimous consent to have printed inthe | ** B¥8>, Senator Typincs, Senator McKe.- 
Recoap an article by Frank R. Kent con- LAR, and others who are making this fight 
" ng P , } are going to make a very real dent in govern- 
The Late Walter Ford Reynolds cerning my distinguished colleague from mental extravagance and a lot of useless job- 
Virginia (Mr. Byrp]. holders are going to be severed from the pay 
There being no objection, the article roll. They do not like the prospect and the 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS | was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, | recent attack on Senator Byrp is a sample of 
OF as follows: the kind of stuff that may be expected from 
os “ on NE them. 
Ce i. RADCLIFFE THE GREAT GAME OF POLITICS Soon or late, it is going to become clear 
(By Frank R. Kent) to the people generally that everybody i: 
WASHINGTON. —The recent rather coarse making sacrifices in this war except the New 
NATE OF THE UNITED STATES outburst of Mr. Lowell Mellett, head of the Dealers at Washington. These are not only 
a May 15. 1942 Office of Government Reports, against Sen- holding on to their social gains but holding 
ro May 15, 1942 ator Harry F. Byrp, of Virginia, was not very even harder to their unnecessary jobs. With 
RADCLIFFE. Mr. President, I ask important but it was illuminating. In the | the heaviest taxes in history pressing upon 
course of a long political career Senator Byrp rich and poor alike, with inflation a peril 
has thriven on the abuse of many men far which is being feebly dealt with by the 
more eminent and effective. Though he did administration, with the Nation needing 
not, he easily could have afforded to ignore it. | every dollar in revenue it can get, the gentle- 


HON. GEOR 


F MARYLAND 


animous consent to have printed in the 
spendix of the Recorp an editorial pub- 
l Baltimore Sun of May 5, 

i to the services of the The incident was chiefiy interesting be- | men who man these unnecessary and expen- 

Reynolds, mathemati- cause again it reveals the extreme bitterness sive governmental gadgets fight like tigers 

ist and Geodetic Survey. of feeling among the more advanced New | to prevent their elimination, and do so with 

ng no objection, the editorial Dealers toward the Virginia Senator. It is White House approval On Monday the 

' inted in the REcorp, no exaggeration to say that the higher ad- President did move n the direction of the 

ministration politicians hate him more than Byrd committee by asking Congress for re- 

they do any other man in public life. All the duced appropriations for the Civilian Con- 

HY OF THE NAMI hate they can spare from the independent servation Corps and the National Youth Ad- 
Reynolds bore the columnists they lavish on Senator Byrp. ministration. But the Byrd committee asks 
cian and Chief of Their distaste for him is much greater than their complete abolition for the war period, 
Division of for any Republican. It intensified by their which arouses the most violent jobholder 

and Geodetic inability to damage or divert him, though antagonism. In the face of this the Presi- 

aiority of his fel- they have tried to do both—and still are dent continues to ignore the committee, in- 

to say, precisely noth- tryii f sists that those who urge economy upon him 
Senator or a Member he reasons for the anti-Byrp feeling are are “never specific,” and his underlings exude 
tatives, everyone lear. The main one is that from 1933, when abuse. It is a poor way to meet a vital issue. 











Silver Bullets 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, May 15, 1942 


Mr. LANGER. Mr, President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an editorial from the Rich- 
land County Farmer-Globe, Wahpeton, 
N. Dak., of May 12, 1942, entitled “Silver 
Bullets.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

SILVER BULLETS 

“Save and serve for victory!” That is the 
battle cry in the plants and factories all over 
the country. Industry is not only concen- 
trating on turning out the weapons of war 
but is also waging an all-out effort to promote 
the sale of war bonds 

Already more than 80 percent of the 8,000 
firms representing the membership of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers have pay- 
roll savings plans in operation. The majority 
of officers and employees have invested heav- 
ily and are now asked to invest as much more 
than 10 percent of their incomes as they pos- 
sibly can 

We all have to do our part in winning this 
war. Hoarding money keeps weapons from 
our fighting men. Our efforts to arm them 
must know no waste, no squandering of assets. 
In this struggle the idle dollar is like a soldier 
asleep at his post. 

A War Bond is an investment for the future 
Ten percent of a yearly income is a small loan 
to the maintenance of our glorious freedom 
and to our effort to see that the traditions 
and our American way of life shall continue. 
Our contribution toward such a cause tran- 
scends obligation and sacrifice. It is not only 
our duty to respond to our Nation’s cry in 
time of need; it is also our privilege—a priv- 
ilege to share in the attainment of the vic- 
tory to which we are pledged. 

Winning this war is going to take the 
mightiest effort America has ever made—in 
men, in materials, and in money. Every dime 
is a silver bullet, every dollar the wings of 
our planes, to be turned against the f 





Help Win the War 


> ur 


La 


EXTENSION OF REMA 


OF 


HON. JOSH LEE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
N THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STA’ 


Monday, May 18 (legislative 
riday, May 15), 1942 


Mr. LEE. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp a radio address de- 
livered by me on May 14, 1942, on the 
subject Help Win the War. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


TES 


day of 


Home folks and neighbors, I am speaking to 
you from Washington because there are so 
many tasks which require my attention here 
I regret that I cannot be with you in person 


toward one goal—victory. 


but the great undertaking of changing our 
| Nation from peace to war demands the full 
effort of every official of the Government 
In this critical hour we must all stay at 
our posts of duty with our energy directed 
| I shall take advantage of the first oppor- 
| tunity to return and make a report to you 
in person, but you may be sure I shall not 


leave Washington as long as any important 
duty demands my attention here. 

In cha.ging from peace to war, there ar 
| many dislocations which require adjustments 
Furthermore, there is much necessary leg 
tion which demands careful consideration as 
well as speed rherefore, I consider it my 
duty as well as my privilege to contribute 
everything possible to a smoother operation 
of our war government, the speeding up of 
production, and the rapid building of mili- 
tary and naval might in order that we may 
win this war in the shortest possible time 
Every day that we save will save the lives of 
thousands of American boys 

Today the people of Oklahoma have reg- 
| istered for the purchase of War Bonds. The 
|} appeal of our Government for the purchase 

of War Bonds has met with such patriotic 

response that President Roosevelt has asked 
| us to continue for a while longer the methcd 
| of raising money by voluntary subscription. 
I can assume you that it is the determined 
| purpose of the President and the Congress 
of the United States to see to it that your 
money is spent only for those things which 
are vital and necessary to the winning of 
| this war. Speaking as your Senator, I am 
| determined that every dollar of this money 
| shall go toward winning the war 











r 


Our cities have not as yet been bombed 
by the enemy and there is good reason to 
believe that we are fairly safe from any im- 


mediate and extensive bombing. Contrast 
| this with England where 50,000 civilians have 
| been killed by enemy bombs. But do | 
| think we would be enjoying this security 

today if we had stood back and allowed 
| England and her Allies to be destroyed as 
they certainly would have been without our 
aid? 

We can thank President Roosevelt for our 
present security. It was his foresight that 
has made it possible for us to carry the war 
to the enemy instead of having the enemy 
bring it to us as surely would have been the 
case had it not heen for his leadership 
In his pre-war effort to keep every barrier 

standing between America and the enemy, 

the people of this country strongly supported 


ou 


him. We even asked him to continue to lead 
| us for a third term because of the dangers 
|} which threatened the world. There may 


| have been some who thought he was unduly 


| alarmed but Pearl Harbor must have con- 
vinced even those. The subsequent declara- 
tion of war on the United States by Ger- 
many and Italy unfolded the complete plot 


| which President Roosevelt had foreseen from 
the beginning 

Surely, therefore 

fidence and 


he is entit 


to strong national unity in sup- 





port of his war policies. There is nothin; 
that will contribute more to a speedy 
than strong national unity in support of 


your Government and its policie 
This is not time to find fault with « 


other. Vicious attacks upon one another at 
| this time create a certain amount f dis- 
unity, and disunity means delay, and delay 
costs the lives of American boy Selfish 


| 
| destructive criticism at this time is damagin 
| to American morale. It aids the enemy and 
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damages that most important requirement— 
national unity. 
The morale of our Army was never ) 
in the history of the United States than 
is at this moment The patriotism of Amer- 
ican civilians is indeed inspiring. In 
ing the United States from peace to war 
has been necessary to close many 
For example, the automobile and tire deal- 
ers and the radio and refrigerator de 
have had to close up shop almost completely 








but have we heard a bitter complaint from 
one of them? I have not. Many o er 
have written to me, but about all they havé 

d was, “What can we do now to help win 
this war?” I tell you the attitude of the 


American people today is indeed inspiring I 
honestly believe that there is no 
which you are not willing to bear if it is 
necessary in order to win this war 

The only thing that you have Le 
been that the burden be equally and justly 
distributed and that no person be 
hinder the production of weapons 

Many of you have written to me concern- 
ing production and labor legislation. From 


asked 





allowed to 


your letters it was evident that you wer: 
impatient with anything that hindered pro- 
duction. This indeed was the true Ameri- 
can spirit asserting itself I fully shared 





your eagerness to remove every obstacle 
in any way hindered or delayed the produc- 
tion of weapons 

I am proud of the great honor of represent- 
ing you in the United States Senate. I wa 
you to know that I consider it my privileg: 
as well as my duty to see to it that your 
petitions and requests are presented to the 
Congress of the United States aS well as to 
the public in general 

Therefore, from the floor of th 
after day I presented your demands for the 
immediate removal of every hindrance to 
production. I did this enthusiastically be- 
cause it was exactly what I had been advo- 
cating for more than a ys 

Furthermore, I met with leaders of th 
administration privately and quietly and 
urged that the administration itself sponsor 
legislation which would: 

First, every hindrance to produc- 


that 


nt 


Senate day 


ar 
ar 


} 


T 


remove 


agement and labor; 

Second, prohibit by law abuses such as the 
charging of exorbitant fees for the 
of working on vhe construction 
tries; and 

Third, prohibit profiteering 
management 

While no legislation w ) 
of our efforts, yet I believe much good 
accomplished because after all what w 
wanted was to speed up production. Th 
was done. Both management and labor vol- 
untarily made many concessions whic ré 


of war indus- 


ssed as a resi 











moved most of the need for legislatio1 
this question 

Furthermore, the men who are in a ] - 
tion to know most about it uch as D 
Nelson and the Army and Navy produ 
chiefs, advised Congress that legislat 
this subject was not only not needed but 
not desirable at this time 

In a program as big this one 
bound to be some things which we 
like Such things are usually the ex 
rather than the rule. In a } rram 

our war effort it would be unu 
there were not abuses which none of u - 
prove. But by working together I believe wv 
can eliminate most of the abus ind 
tices ¥ h are usually small my 
to the whole war program, althoug 
tim very irrité ting 

But I wish to stre this important 1 
that we must not get so concerned al 
few small things of tl kind t e 
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he greater responsibility, namely, 
program of winning the war. 

that one soldier out of step at- 

n than all the rest of the 

1inly does not follow that 

more ortant than all the rest of the 


regiment 


he is 


regimen 
important thing today is that we sup- 
port our Government with complete national 
unity. We must stand shoulder to shoulder, 
giving the same 1 


The 


yalty to our Commander in 
the soldier in uniform to 


guided by this proposition: 

rease production is good; 

hinder it is bad. I am con- 

ident Roosevelt's labor policy 

ed by what he believes will give us 

production in the shortest time 

is based On the theory that we 

can get more production from the voluntary 

labor of freemen inspired by a determination 

to beat the Axis than we could by any other 

method. The results of our production pro- 

gram are proving the wisdom of his policy 

every day and every hour 

Regardless of what may be said to the con- 

trary, our production today is exceeding all 

records ever Before set in the history of the 

world. American industry is at this moment 

performing miracles The United States is 

producing more war planes than Italy, Ger- 

ombined. We are turn- 

ing out more tanks than the entire Axis. Our 

production goals are being met and exceeded 
every aay 

Muscle-hardened, 


many 


sun-tanned American 
in unending streams on 
fields of the world. The 
gradually being wrested 
because of the increasing flow 
rom the furnaces and factories 
American war planes will soon 
ble for the United Nations to 


above every battlefield of 


fly 


battlefields 


to organize our forces against the Japanese. 
The deathless glory of their heroic deeds is 
the beacon light which will guide our people 
to victory. 

I thank you. 


Alcohol and Butadiene 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM LANGER 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 18 (legislative day of 
Friday, May 15), 1942 


Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
REcoRD an address prepared to be de- 
livered by me, and which I intended to 
deliver before being called back to Wash- 
ington. The subject of the address is 
alcohol and butadiene. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


In delivering the speech you are about to 
hear, I have taken a great many things under 
consideration. We are told that it is not 
patriotic to stir up a hornet’s nest in the 
midst of this war program; we are told there 
is only one way to win this war and that 
is for everyone to get together and pull; we 
are told that these occasional lapses of judg- 
ment that seem, curiously enough, to be be- 
coming more frequent should not be pub- 
licly proclaimed for fear public confidence in 
its wartime leadership will be shaken. We 
are told that businessmen have inherent 
sympathies for the only economy they have 
ever known and therefore these lapses of 

yment can be forgiven and excused. But 
day after day and week after week, we 

about decisions vitally this 

i's economy iis Nation’s present 

and post-war streng cring one economic 
spher it is time to be curious and to won- 
l bad judgment—or a 


affacti 
anecting 


here in 
rolling 

tion and 
yrain pro- 
ups can pro- 
d quantities 


liene in almost 


together 
consider 

g the 
je a very 


ntrol 


is produced 
deriva- 
country 

om which 
iply and by 
ly. Out of 
acticable 
tadiene, 8 
‘the other 
most of 

y different 


and butaleine-glycol, and then convert buta- 
leine-glycol into butadiene. Tapioca-type 
starch is extremely important, because, -as 
you gentlemen know, most of that product 
was imported into this country from thé 
Malayan Peninsula, shipments of which have 
practically ceased. 

Now, it is quite true that alcohol produced 
from 110-parity grain is relatively high cos 
and in no way endangers the price structure 
of a'cohol produced from sugar. But there 
are literally millions of bushels of grain lying 
around the Western States which, because 
of high moisture content, have not been 
eligible for Government loans. This grain 
is available at nonparity prices and would 
undoubtedly be utilized if the groups in the 
various agriculture States, perfectly willing 
to assist in financing alcohol production from 
grain, could get either recognition or pri- 
orities 

The farmers of North Dakota believe that 
the major oil companies are so well repre- 
sented on the War Production Board, on the 
Munitions Board, in the Office of the Oil 
Administrator, in the Reconstruction Financ: 
Corporation, and in the Cabinet, and in prac- 
tically every other Goverment agency having 
anything directly or indirectly to do with th« 
allocation and production of raw material 
for war, that no individual or group, wanting 
to utilize grain for pure alcohol or butadiene 
production, or both, has been given any en- 
couragement 

You may wonder why the major oil com- 
panies are unwilling to recognize what must 
be obvious to the average person. The answer 
is quite simple: With a normal aicohol price 
based on United States industrial alcohol and 
commercial solvents’ high-cost plants, Stand- 
ard Oil is not in the least interested in 
developing as a wartime measure—post-war, 
low-cost competition. They have a fine de- 
fense: namely, if we must have more and 
cheaper alcohol, let us produce ethyl alcohol 
from ethylene, another petroleum byproduct, 
at 16.or 17 cents a gailon. That, of course 
is low cost and controlled by the oil com- 
panies. But the joker is this: the cost to 
build a synthetic alcohol plant, such as is 
now being built in Peoria by Defense Plant 
Corporation, to be operated by Union Carbon 
& Carbide, would be much too high under 
normal amortization, private financing, and 
a competitive alcohol market. But with th 
Government building it, it will in all proba- 

be on the market at the termination 
fraction of its actual cost 

iasts 5 years, it will have 

through Government pur- 

alcohol. Furthermore, as it 

as the farmers can be kept 

of alcohol production, there is very little 
danger of their going into the production of 
glycol and tapioca starch, and from there- 

quite naturally—to butadiene. 

In order to provide this country with the 
production of tapioca starch a plant for th 
production of synthetic tapioca starch from 
sweetpotatoes was rushed through in record 
time to forestall the tapioca starch byprod- 

ct argument the agricultural group wa 
bound to « r. This sweetpotato starch w 
sell for approximately 3 cents a pound 
Under the grain processes the byproduct 
tapioca-ty} arch, could be sold at 2 cent 
a pound a sti rovide 6 or 7 cents 
pound butadie: This is a difference of 25 
percent, which even today is a lot of money 

It is the old ttle between two kinds of 
natural re that can be optioned 
contracted <-jobbed, and sold to the 
public package at a profit, 
rai yutput too big to be 
contro 

1 well and control it; you 
nd control it; but no 

































































one has been able to either organize or con- 
trol, at least up to the present, this Nation’s 
farmers, Once agriculture is honestly recog- 
nized as a partner of industry, 85 percent of 
our economic problems will run down the 
sewer. 

Now, if it is true that we can harness our 
grain resources to industrial processes and 
provide tires for the private transportation 
this country has been and is dependent upon, 
if we can provide rubber jar caps for vacuum 
sealing of food products, more sugar for the 
sugar bowls of the Nation, this Senate should 
certainly look into it Since it is true and it 
can be proven that the former employees and 
owners of the major oil companies, at present 
presumably cooperating with this Nation’s 
war effort, are placing the post-war economic 
position of their respective companies ahead 
of the present-day war requirements, drastic 
punishments should be meted out. 

Assistant Attorney General Thurman Ar- 
nold has volumes of information that he has 
not had an opportunity to publicly present 
before an appropriate committee or body. 
The farm States are full of businessmen who 
are willing and anxious to take their part and 
assume their full share of this war effort, if 
we'll let them. The Defense Plant Corpora- 
tion could undoubtedly be induced to go into 
such an investment, if we’ll let them. 

I have just returned from a 10-day tour of 
North Dakota—which has sufficient grain to 
produce millions of gallons of alcohol—if 
they'll let us, to provide thousand and thou- 
sands and thousands of rubber tires—if 
they'll let us; to provide more sugar to the 
consumer and the food packers—if they'll let 
us. 

To me it is very curious why the major oil 
companies are so anxious to preserve so much 
of this wartime production for their own 
chemi-logical sphere. Actually, with the in- 
crease in demands from the Army and Navy 
for higher octane gasoline you are crowding 
pretty much to the shortage point the ethyl- 
ene now available for processing. After all, 
ethylene is used for ethyl alcohol; for 100 oc- 
tane gasoline; it is essential to some of the 
butadiene processes and for antifreeze, not 
to mention the dozens of other less im- 
portant demands on this commodity 

Let us look into it, people. We have a war 
to win. 





More West Points and Annapolises 
=SXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. THEODORE G. BILBO 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 18 (legislative day of 
Friday, May 15), 1942 


Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
from the Washington Times-Herald of 
May 18, 1942, entitled “More West Points 
and Annapolises.” 

There being no objection, the editoria 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


1 


More WEST POINTS AND ANNAPOLISES 
The Allied victory in the first round of 
the battle of the Coral Sea goes on looking 
like a first-class victory, though not a deci- 

sive one, and it looks foolish to kid oursel 
won't be coming back for an- 


that the Jap 


other round 








This victory was won physically, of course, 
by the hellcats who sail our fighting ships 
and man our bombing planes. But it was 
plotted and supervised by a man sitting in 
an office some 4,000 miles away from the 
Coral Sea. The man was Admiral Chester 
W. Nimitz, in command of our sea arm basing 
on Hawaii. Nimitz was supplemented by 
Gen. Douglas MacArthur, sitting in an office 
in Australia and directing the movements of 
assorted United States Army planes rushed 
seaward from the subcontinent. 

These facts sharpen the point of a con- 
tention we've been making off and on for 
quite a while; namely, that what the United 
States badly needs are more schools in which 
to train the officers for the United States 
Army and the United States Navy 

We now have West Point and Annapolis 
West Point is in process of being enlarged as 
to student body to the limit of its facilities. 
The superintendent has, further, made what 
to us a wise request; he wants the 
right to name cadets to vacancies which Sen- 
ators and Congressmen fail to fill by appoint- 
ment, so that he can pick men Known 
Army spotters to be good officer material. 


seems 


to 


ARMED FORCES AFTER THE WAR 

But West Point and Annapolis 
enough; nor can they be enlarged 
ficient size. 

When this cruel war is over, the chances 
are about nil that we shall ever be able to 
demobilize our Army to a skeleton and sink 
a choice selection of battleships, or any bat- 
tleships. For the safety of the Nation she 
shall need an Army of at least 1,500,000 men, 
all trained to the -expertness of sergeants, 
and a two-ocean Navy and a large air force. 

These armed forces should be kept reju- 
venated by a permanent system of compul- 
sory military training—which will do the 
boys good in peacetime and the Nation good 


big 


not 


to 


are 


suf- 


n wartime. Thus, we can maintain a stand- 
ing defense mechanism and can avoid the 
hullabaloo, waste, and initial peril to our 
existence which have attended our unpre- 
pared entry into every war we have yet 
fought, with the possible exception of the 
Mexican War 
WE NEED OFFICERS 

To staff these forces, we must have plenty 
of officers, and they must be well trained 
Their pay and living conditions, too, sl! uld 
be made good enough to induce first-cl 
officer material to go into the Army or Navy 
as a care 

We should, therefore, get started now on 
establishing at least two more West Points 
and two more Annapolises. One of the mili- 
tary schools would logically be set up some- 
where in the Middle West, on a varied ter- 

») that the students could study all 









eties of land warfare. The other should 
} omewhere on the Pacific coast, to afford 
traini in beach operations, both defensive 
and offensive 
The Gulf coast would be a logical place f 
ond Annapol and the Pacific c« t f 
ice sch uld sla hl E di- 
tT ure I The I es ¢ Te 
rheir courses of dy ( ] é 
oI t ining wil h has b n tried I 
West Point and Annapolis, | fr 
they could and should branch o1 
ments, innovatioz new meth 
For one, we think the new schools might 
1 try a German idea which, G 
though it is has worked well 
German aining school a boy 
has to serv n period in tl Army as a 
buck priv ily those who s&s vy them- 
£ er material get ti ppoint- 
I T? y n W ild seer 
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at least as good as ours, and it might prove 


better. 
The new service schools, too, might sponsor 
some scrt of voluntary junior Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps in the high schools, even : 





colleges keep a sharp eye on high-school foot- 
ball teams for promising varsity material. 

Promising high school Res Train- S 
ing Corps boys might be given some sort of 

inside track for service school appointment 


And so on he main thing, though, is to 
establish these schools without loss of tir 





Rationing of Sugar and Gasoline 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 14, 1942 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr 
Speaker, it is reported in the press, ap- 
parently reliably, that the Office of Price 
Administration established a rule of se- 
crecy governing the rationing of sugar 
and gasoline. If this report is correct, 
this is one of the most vicious and dan- 
gerous arrangements that could be im- 
agined. It could prove to be a Shield 
behind which the rankest kind of favor- 
itism and corruption could flourish 

There is no reason on earth why the 
records of how much sugar or how much 
gasoline, or how much of any commodity 
or service any citizen gets should not be 


published. If those who are receiving 
Sugar and gasoline are getting t 


amounts they are honestly entitled t 
there can be no valid objection to t} 
amounts they receive being known by 
their neighbors. If anybody is gett 
any more sugar or gasoline 
fairly entitled to, there is every valid 
son why this fact ought to be known t 
his neighbors. 

There is no reason to assume tl 
who received ration cards for eithe wal 
or gasoline will try to 
or to burn up any more gaso 
they actually need and are entit! 
There is every reason I 1 
that secrecy as to the names of citiz 
and amounts of these 
ties rationed to them could and p 


than |} 


All il ie 





or ot 





would lead to bootleggine of th com- 
modities. 
The I ODDIE h ive every I I 
tha Official secrecy ci Li! t % 
an nts of sugar and gas eb 
sued would be de nea to ft - 
ernment officials and bureauc hem- 
elve S 
There has been a great shi t 
First Lady of the land and Mr. I 


Henderson himself, and other high 
cials refusing more than an A ga 
card of 3 ga 
bit silly, bec 
in spite of all this effo 
believe these highly 
leading in the conservation of 


by setting examples for the 1 








populace to follow, whe 
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to go some place they simply will call a 
Government car, bought and paid for by 
the taxpayers, driven by a chauffeur paid 
by the burning gasoline and 
oil paid for by the taxpayers, and rolling 
on tires paid for by the taxpayers. 

A fact that may not be generally known 
to the taxpayers but which is well known 
t 1e Congress is that tens of thousands 
of New D 1ucrats will continue to 
and fro all over the land at Gov- 

expense. 

No citizen ought to have 
than he is fairly entitled to. No citizen 
should have more gasoline than he is 
fairly entitled to. No citizen should have 
any more of any rationed commodity 
than he is fairly entitled to in times like 
these. And there is no reason to conceal 
the allotments of any commodity or serv- 
ice to any officials or citizens. 

On the other hand, certainly no indi- 
vidual worthy of being elected or ap- 
pointed to a responsible position with the 
Government would violate the spirit be- 
hind the ration program. 
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SEVENTY-FIVE THOUSAND NEW EMPLOYEES 

Price Administrator Leon Henderson 
is now asking for 75,000 new Federal em- 
ployees—many of draft age—to enforce 
the price-fixing, rationing regulations. 
He will soon ask for twenty-five or fifty 
thousand more. 

If the administration really wants 
price-fixing; if it wants something to 
stop inflation; if it wants to eliminate 
useless officeholders, cut down the Fed- 
eral pay roll, let it adopt the theory of 
the first price-fixing bill I introduced in 
November 1940, and reintroduced in Jan- 
uary of 1941, and again in January 1942. 

That was a proposal to have a com- 
mittee from several Government depart- 
ments ascertain and publish—as parity 
prices are ascertained and fixed—the fair 
market price paid for merchandise and 
services and to make it an offense to 
either charge or pay more than that fair 
average price for either merchandise 
purchased or services rendered. 

The bill further proposed that its pro- 
visions be enforced through Federal, 
State, and municipal courts by the re- 
spective law-enforcing officials of Na- 
tion, State, and municipality. Anyone 
violating the law could have been pro- 
ceeded against in any local court. No 
new employees would have been needed. 
The expense would have been negligible. 

But no, while it must be admitted that 
the bill would have stabilized prices, be- 
cause it put a ceiling on prices for every- 
thing, including wages, and while it would 
have prevented inflation by freezing 
prices, it was too simple, it was too effec- 
tive; there was too much of common 
sense in it for a professor-minded, Gov- 
ernment-remaking official, and it was 
pigeonholed. 

Now we have a complicated, hodge- 
podge procedure, which is not accom- 
plishing its objective, namely, the pre- 
vention of profiteering and inflation; 
which is disrupting our whole domestic 
life, without rendering more efficient our 
war-production machinery. 

It is my purpose, and my only purpose, 
in thus calling attention to the unwork- 
ability of some of the present schemes, to 

adopt 

course of 
treating all alike; giving everyone an op- 
portunity to contribute his utmost to- 
ward the support of our men who have 
gone or who will go to the battlefront. 
It is my purpOse to make it possible and 
expedient for all to contribute to the de- 


feat of our 


the 


enemies 
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can Legion conference at Adams, Wis 
May 3, 1942, on the subject The Nation 
at War. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recoxrp 
as follows: 

I am proud to speak to the men of th: 
American Legion. Yours is an organizatic: 
which symbolizes a great deal to America, and 
I know that America means a great deal t 
each of you 

Most of you saw service overseas. Yo 
gather today with your buddies and reca 
those days when you went forth in the uni- 
form of Uncle Sam and eventually found 
yourself in France, and some of you up < 
the Rhine. As you speak of those days, tim 
turns back in her course. You are 24 year 
younger. Much has happened since then 

Tceday we find ourselves engaged in anothe: 
world struggle and now because of the tr« 
mendous scope of the conflict, we are awars 
again that we as a nation are engaged 
something bigger than ourselves, more im- 
portant than our businesses, or our jobs—lI 
mean the preservation of America. 

The spark that lit your patriotic fervor 
which sent you upon the broad waters of th¢ 
Atlantic and beyond the seas to France wher: 
battle awaited you—that same spark of pa- 
triotic fervor has again rekindled the yout! 
of America. Not because we wanted wa! 
No, we did not want war—we hated waz 
But we were attacked, attacked in a dastardl\ 
uncivilized manner contrary to all interna- 
tional law and decency, attacked by the Jap 
at Pearl Harbor, and then within a few day 
we had war declared upon us by Hitler and 
Mussolini 

Yes, now the flame is alight cgain, and our 
sons and your sons are out braving the peri! 
that America might remain free, so that you 
and I will not be slaves as are the inhabitant 
of the conquered nations, 

The peace we hoped for, the oppressio1 
that mankind is suffering heart-rende! 
ing misery visited on peoples everywhere- 
that responsibility is now ours. Just as i 
your day of service America coveted no terri- 
tory, so 1 we are engaged in war not fc 
material n that freedom might co! 
tinue to reign on this continent In yor 
day as today, we wanted all peoples to b 
free We wanted the great ideals of liber 
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war apparently will not eradicate greed and 
envy and jealousy and hate and bigotry. 

In fact, we have quite a job within our 
own borders to clear our own house of those 
undesirable qualities. 

We know now from actual experience, in 
spite of this Nation having wronged no other 
people, having desired nothing of other peo- 
ples—yes, having shared our wealth with 
other peoples—we know now that much of 
our charity and our help has not been re- 
ciprocated or appreciated. We know now 
that our position in the world, our wealth, 
has aroused envy in the other peoples, and 
that Japan and Hitler would, if they could, 
despoil us of all we have and make us a 
subject people, even as Norway, Denmark, and 
the Lowlands, and Poland and Czechoslovak- 
ia, Serbia, France, are subject nations. 

I am speaking to leaders, men and women 
who influence the thought of their time. I 
am speaking to you people who represent a 
group of more than a million men and women 
who are members of the American Legion, a 
group who through its national commander 
placed its entire resources at the call of the 
country. 

This old world of ours is on fire with war. 
In many places it seems to be falling to 
pieces. But America stands. She indeed has 
a rendezvous with destiny today. And glori- 
ous it is to be an American 

Much of the old is passing. Change is the 
order of the day. Empires may be wrecked 
and old concepts discarded, but we Ameri- 
cans fearlessly face the future. We must win 
the war, and we will win the peace. Our 
responsibility is great, but we will meet that 
responsibility head-on. This race of which we 
are a part will indeed become a master race, 
a race that would make all men brothers, 
not slaves—not a master race as Hitler uses 
the term. 

Because we are dedicated to maintain our 
own freedom; because we are involved in a 
war we did not want to get mixed up in, 
but were compelled to fight because we were 
attacked and had war declared upon us; be- 
cause there are nations that would overrun 
us and make us slaves—we will not only 
maintain our own freedom but in so doing 
we will emancipate the subjugated peoples 
of earth. 

In your day, my friends of the Legion, the 
Army and the Navy hada tremendous job 


to do. But the job all America has to do now 
has been multiplied many times. Each of 
us knows that our lives, our fortunes, and 
our sacred honor are all pledged to win 
through to victory. All the world is locking 
o America—free men and slaves alike. And 
we will not fail humanity. We will see to 


it that the old outmoded forms of govern- 
ment, where men are but the tools of dicta- 
tors, shall not come upon this land. We will 
maintain the Republic, because under its 
beneficent influence men can grow and de- 
velop and be free. 

We will never forget what you veterans 
Chateau Thierry, the Battle of the Argonne, 
and the bravery and the courage of you vet- 











erans on every field constitute a living 

of the American inheritance. And we will 
ot forget the soldiers, the sailors, and the 
boys of the Air Corps who are going out to 


acrifice for God and country 





Already man for man, on every front in 
the world, in the air, under the sea, and on 
the waves the American has demonstrated 


he was the equal and the better of any other 








race And why? Because back in his hea 

he has hi viction that he is figl g for 
a great cause, for the maintenance of m 
nd liberty, for the right of the individual 
to grow and develop. When we think of 
those who fought so bravely on Bataan, and 
those who continue to fight on Corregidor 
we are proud of our breed. Everywhere our 
boys are demonstrating the truly great quali- 


ties of fighting men who fig 
homeland. 











We are through with contemplating our 
mistakes. We have a job to do. With vigi- 
lance and courage the American people are 





going forward on every front—on the battle 


front and on the home front. We Know the 
cost will be tremendous but we know we have 
to pay it, because we will not be slaves— 


slaves like those in Norway, Czechoslovakia, 
Denmark, Poland, Serbia; they might just as 
well be in slave pens. All their wealth, all 
their political life, their social life, and even 
their religious life has been regimented and 
taken over, and their men are even forced 
into the army of their conqueror 

Our Army is expanding. We have about 
2,000,000 men in the service now. Before the 
year is up we will probably have 3,500,000 
men. Our Navy is being constantly increased, 
and the personne! there will be doubled. Our 
flying force is jumping by leaps and bounds 
We may have a million men in that arm of 
the service before we are through with clean- 
ing up the Axis Powers. 

Our life, of course, will be changed. Much 
sacrifice will be needed. We will see our in- 


dustry. and, generally speaking, all phases 
of our life regimented for the purposes of 
war. But this regimentation will come be- 


cause a free people wills it. But our liberties 
will remain intact, we will be able to hand 
down our freedom unimpaired to our chil- 
dren 

I said we cannot take time to discuss our 
mistakes, our unpreparedness. We can only 
look back occasionally in order that we can 
profit by such mistakes. At Pearl Harbor we 
were asleep. In fact, as a nation we were 
asleep, but we must not be found asleep 
again. We have too much of value here in 
America—too much that we and our posterity 
need (as well as the world)—to be found 
asleep again 

We hope this war will be fought on foreign 
shores, that America will not be invaded or 
her cities destroyed. To fight on foreign 
shores is a tremendous job, but we can suc- 
cessfully carry through, and when we do it 
will be to liberate men from the rule of the 
tyrant 

There will be many mistakes, many losses 
in the days that are up ahead. Our Govern- 
ment was not geared for war. We were not 
thinking in terms of subjugating other peo- 
ples, occupying other lands—we wanted t 
live our lives in our own way. Then came 
the holocaust. The dictator nations spread 
the fire of hell throughout the earth. And 
now we who have been smug and complacent 
are preparing to do in so many months what 
it took Hitler so many years to do. And the 
best part of it is, we are demonstrating what 
a free people can do when it gets down to 
teamwork. 





We were so taken up, that is our leaders 
were, with the so-called “social problem 
that they did not prepare for the tornado 
on the horizon. But since that tornado brok 
this people is.becoming more and more aware 
of what is involved in this war. 

Let us put it bluntly. We are the hest 
nation on earth—the Eldorado natior ind 
it is this country of ours that Japan anc 
Hitler would like to take into camp—occupy 
own, and enslave 

Bu to fool these Axis i1 - 





nation kK Ve know we cannot c 
duct our affairs now on a peacetime b 
“war is hell,” as Sherman said 


We know that 
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have a rebirth of faith in our country; under- 
stand what America mean her repu ! 
form of government, her hi ry; compre- 
hend the sacrifices that have been mace that 
we might possess her great freedoms; get - 
quainted again with the Bill of Rights, the 
Declaration of Independence, and t Con- 
stitution of the United States; get rid of fe 
and defeatism Let no propaganda under- 
mine your faith in your Government 

We are all in the same boat. If this coun- 
try should go down, we all go down. T - 
are those in our midst who need our 
economic, physical, and spiritual. T 
have faith and radiate confidence ar 
must give that faith and confide 1 
morale to others Yes; re 
among us who are discouraged wol i 
parents who have given their 1g It ul 
job to reach out and help them 

Let us all be supersalesmen of America, of 
her greatness, of her future. Let us s 
it that the fifth columnist and the saboteur 
does not disrupt our ranks Reason nd 
judgment are wanted now as n before 
Labor and management should « toge r 
now and understand each one’s problems 
We are one people of many race Let no 
one split us apart. Let Jew and gen 


Protestant and Catholic, labor and manage- 
ment, farmer and city folks, all recognize 
we are Americans 

In this period when the National 
ment is engaged in war let each of us see to 
it that in our towns and cities clean men are 
in office—see to it that no racketeer or expo- 
nent of foreign “isms” gets 
municipalities. The home front 
none in this war effort 

If we compare our lot with those 





control 


is second to 


peoples in other lands where the dict 

have taken over, we will not growl out 
anything. We Americans are blessed beyond 
comparison. While we may have to sacrifice 


some material things—we of the home fr 
I know that as a whole the American peop! 
will gladly do it. When we think of 
mothers and fathers who are sending their 
sons—-many of whom will not return—we 
know it is no time for any of us to prot 
the loss of petty comfo1 

You and I of the home front must dedi 
ourselves—dedicate, I say, ourselv« to the 
purpose that America shall remain free l 
her great freedoms shall be transmitted 
impaired to the latest generations 

















You of the Legion—you who so valiantly 
gave, you who went forth when your ¢ 
called—can appreciate fully } tl lad 
of ours of this generation are d g 

Now, just one word about this proble 
peace. You and I Know that the world h 
grown smaller: that inventi broug 
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ly meet every respon- | 
; thee we sing, 
f men strong and free, 
r all we bring 
the world may see 
the price of freedom know; 
1 vigilance, sacrifice, faith, 
course for us to follow, 
7 on, whate’er the cost, 


we sing. 
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The Release of Browder 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RUFUS C. HOLMAN 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 18, 1942 


Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
from today’s New York Times, entitled 
“The Release of Browder.” The editorial 
is such a sensible statement that I should 
like to have it printed in the ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


© ; ? * 
as follow 


THE RELEASE OF BROWDER 
In commutiug Earl Browder’s imprison- 
ment for perjury from the 4 years to which 
he was sentenced to the 1 year and 2 months 
he has s¢ , the President offered two main 
The first was that the release 
the American Communist leader “will tend 
promote natioral unity.” The second, 
tit wil any feeling which may exist 
at the unusually long sen- 
in Browder’s case was by way of penalty 
him because of his political 


rved 


ification 


ither of these ex- 
So far from remov- 
stigma of po-itical prejudice from the 

, the President’s intervention strengthens 
irge Whether or not Browder’s sen- 
lengthened because of his political 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 13, 1942 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, shall 
we fail those who are offering their lives 
for the preservation of our country and 
all it means to us? 

Even if, because of our poverty, we 
cannot contribute anything (and those 
who cannot are very few in number) to 
the defeat of our enemies, we can at 
least show reverence and ease the heart- 
aches of those who have seen their sons 
and brothers march away to war. 

From the News-Palladium of May 13, 
published at Benton Harbor, Mich., I 
clipped a letter from a War Mother, 
which reads as follows: 

EpiITor, THE NEWS-PALLADIUM: 

Now that Mother’s Day has passed, I am 
sure that many mothers can say with me that 
it was the saddest Mother’s Day I have ever 
experienced. 

My heart was on far away Corregidor with 
my son, Robert T. Platt, one of those brave 
men who fought so bravely from the begin- 
ning to the end. I am wondering if he lives 
and what his fate will be, out there, giving 
all for our country and our flag. 

It grieved me deeply to read the editorial 
in the News-Palladium that “not 1 hat in 20 
came off” when the colors passed in last week’s 
pet parade. The same lack of reverence was 
displayed in St. Joseph the day before. 

What is the matter? Cannot, will 
Americans wake up? 

The boys on Corregidor giving their lives. 
Would not every one of them give all to be 
back here among families and friends. 

Men at home stand unmoved when the flag 
goes by, but three times the men of Cor- 
regidor went forth in a hail of fire to raise 
Old Glory when it was shot down. Are we 
asleep at home? 

I also remember a year 
reported that Fort Custer troops would be 
coming through here on Blossom Parade 
Day. Some folks had the effrontery to write 
and protest on the grounds that military 
movements would interfere with the parade. 
The finest feature of the parade would have 
been a group of soldiers 

Some day some of our 
all, will be coming home 
during blossomtime oz 
says to them: “Don't 


travel some other 


not, 


ago when it was 


brave men, I hope 
and if they return 
not, I hope nobody 
spoil our parade, but 
route.” 
Mrs, E. C. GOETZ, 
Benton Harbor. 
She expresses the thought which comes 
to me when here in Washington I see our 
fighting men in the uniform of their 
country on their way to the battle fronts 
in all seven seas, on the thousands of is- 
lands of the Pacific, on every continent 
on earth. 
When these young men pass me on the 
street, to my mind come the words— 
Off with your hat as the 
Uncover the youngster’s head! 
Teach him to hold it holy and high, 
For the sake cred dead 
In the same the News-Pal- 
adium is an editorial, which expresses 
ar better than I have been able to do 
he thought behind much of my activity 
re in Washingt 


flag goes by! 


issue of 
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They Are Fighting Our Battle 


Since the sit-down strikes, which be- 
gan in Michigan on the last day of 
December 1936, I have made a deter- 
mined effort to induce this administra- 
tion to protect the fundamental right of 
an American citizen to earn a livelihood 
without buying a license to work. 

It has been my contention that men 
should be free to join or not to join labor 
organizations; that they should have the 
right to work wherever and whenever 
they could find a job, without hindrance, 
without restriction, from anyone. 

Long have I argued that, while unions 
are a necessity, no organization—labor, 
fraternal, or religious—should have the 
right to deny to an American citizen equa! 
oprortunity to support his family, edu- 
cate his children, acquire sufficient fo1 
his own security during his declining 
years 

Never have I opposed legislation which 
would aid the worker. Always have I 
supported legislation the effect of which 
would be to better his condition, aid the 
country in which he lives. 

Because I have insisted that men 
should be free to work where they could 
find jobs; that no one should, by coercion 
or by force, be driven from his job, or by 
like means be compelled to deliver over a 
part of his pay check to any organization, 
I have been charged with being antilabor 
and with being a labor baiter. 

But at last, the country over, the people 
not only realize but are speaking out 
against practices which are unfair, un- 
just, and tend to hinder and delay our 
efforts to defeat our common enemy. 

Because this editorial expresses my 
thought, my purpose, so clearly and so 
forcibly, it is printed below. Read it 
Then form your own judgment as to the 
soundness of the course I have followed. 

MR. MURRAY OFFERS HIS SHIRT FOR VICTORY 

“I would lose my shirt today,” said Presi- 
dent Phil Murray, of the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations, “to help the President 
win the war.” 

Almost simultaneously, William L. Batt, 
head of the War Production Board’s Mate- 
rials Division, was quoting Rudyard Kipling 
writing out of the collective mouth of World 
War British war dead: 

“The battery is out of ammunition; 
If any mourn us at the shops, say 
We died because the shift kept holiday.” 

Murray is willing to lose his shirt to help 
win the war, but he insists upon $l-a-day 
pay raise for 180,000 steel workers. His union 
is working “unceasingly, untiringly, and re- 
lentlessly’’ for Labor Board elections on the 
basis of which a closed-shop campaign will 
be waged. 

The two declarations can be reconciled 
Only the most reactionary deny to unions or 
individual unions the right to ask for wage 
raises or even for the closed shop. But no 
realistic observer believes either will be 
granted without a struggle. 

When the struggle comes, then what? Wil 
there be slow-downs, sit-downs, strikes? Will 
the shifts keep bargaining holiday while ship 
and planes, tanks and guns wait for thé 
metal that doesn’t come? 

Only Phil Murray knows how far he is will- 
ing to go to enforce his demands. Probably 
not even he can predict that such a cam- 
paign will not get out of hand and sabotag 
the war effort 

Whenever the effect of union activities 
upon war production is discussed, there is 
somebody in Washington ready to prove with 
figures that strikes are 99.7 percent non- 


ex:stent. 




















































In the absence of complete, authentic tab- 
ulation, it is difficult to refute such state- 
ments. But the best observers claim they 
do not tell the whole story 

For instance, there was the shipyard whose 
management had two thermometers painted 
on a wall. One registered actual production, 
the other indicated “what we might have 
done.” The second came down promptly. 
Union officials objected that it was an at- 
tempt to speed up the workers. 

“For lack of ships and planes and tanks 

We lie here where we fought in serried ranks 
Because too little and too late 

The shift made six instead of eight.” 


That is Big Bill Batt’s suggestion as to 
what a 1942 Kipling may have to write as 
the epitaph for thousands of American men 
who never will come back from Bataan, Ba- 
tavia, Burma, India, Australia, and later from 
the Continent of Europe 

It is good news that Mr. Murray is willing 
to lose his shirt for a victory over the Japs 
and the Nazis. But how about our Ameri- 
can expeditionary forces? Will they be satis- 
fied if we send them the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations chieftain’s shirt to wave 
at Japs and Germans? Will the fathers and 
mothers, the wives, sisters, and brcethers of 
those who die in battle concede that Mr 
Murray's shirt is ample contribution from 
a man in his position? 





Address of Senator Lucas to Jewish War 
Veterans 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PRENTISS M. BROWN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 18 (legislative day of 
Friday, May 15), 1942 


Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by the senior Senator from IIli- 
nois [Mr. Lucas] before the Jewish war 
veterans, at Temple Emanu-El, New York 
City, May 17, 1942. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Occasions such as this are significant fox 
the opportunity which they afford us to ex- 
press our appreciation of those who by thei! 
acrifice made possible development and 
maintenance of the kind of world we want to 
live in. But more important, they present 
a suitable forum in which to reaffirm our 
belief in those piinciples without which our 
world would be the heathenish slavedom the 
Hitlers seek to makc it. 

Services in temple and church memorial- 
izing the supreme gift of our brothers, regard 
less of creed, remind us of our unity, of 
ingleness of purpose in giving all we are and 
have to preserve those freedoms which to u 
are life itself 
Last year when the Jewish war veterans, 
1 common with all veterans, conducts 
morial the dark clouds of wal 
covered most of Europe and Asia 
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In democratic nations overseas men were 
in uniform eager to take their places in the 
inks from which many do not return, to 


destroy the stalking hideous minions of dark- 
ness. Their stand has been glorious. Amer- 
lca stood by ir a cefensive position, until 
December 7 last. 

Through the action of a cruel and inhuma 
leadership, of the befuddled nation of Japan, 
a leadership blinded by the rary suc- 











tempt 














cess of its equally cruel and greedy friend, | 


we were catapulted into the maelstrom which 
has practically engulfed the whole of the 
civilized world. The story of war and bloed- 
shed which we had hoped was ended after 
the last war, was reopened with greater force 
and fury. 

The lists which we had hoped were closed 
have been reopened and today as we stand 
here new names are being added to the lo1 
and growing roll of those men who thoug 
not of themselves but of us. We are inscrib- 
ing on the indestructible tablets of our hearts 
and in the imperishable history of mankind 
the names of men of all ages, of men of all 
creeds and color, of Americans who are mak- 
ing the contribution beyond which there is 
no contribution to the safety, the integrity, 
and the continuation of a way of life which 
they have learned to love and which they 
believe should be carried on for their children 
and their grandchildren 

It would serve no especial purpose for me 
to enumerate to you at this time the par- 
ticipation which men of the Jewish faith 
have made in earlier military crises in our 
history, or which they are making now once 
again. From the days of Haym Solomon in 
the Revolutionary War to this very moment 
when the exploits of Meyer Levin and scores 
like him are told about in homes and public 
places, your coreligionists have done their 
part gallantly, heroically, and in full measure. 
It would not give more meaning to that 
which is already a part of your saga if we 
were to review that during the last great war 
4 percent of America’s manpower was of the 
Jewish religion, or that 1,100 of them were 
cited for valor, or that 150 of them received 
the Distinguished Service Cross, or that 6 
were decorated with the supreme token of 
American distinction for heroism, the Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor. It should be men- 
tioned, in passing, and I am glad to advert to 


1g 





it here, that among these 6 is Benjamin 
Kaufman, the national cOmmander of your 
fine organization, the Jewish War Veterans. 


Of course, there are those who would spread 
vicious canards that our Jewish citizens in 
this war are letting others do the fighting 
for them. Those who engage in such scur- 
rilous attacks are fifth columnists intent on 
causing disruption and confusion. To them 


and all their ilk I say the record belies your 
falsehoods. The names of Capt. Robert Kush- 
ner, of Corp. Theodore J. Lewis, of Ensign 


Stanley Caplan, of Pvt. Joseph Guttman, 
of Dr. Sidney L. Binderman, and ni 
others stand out as incontrovertible evidence 
of the fact that men of Jew 
valiant as their Christian brothers 

The reason why it is not necessary to de- 
tail at this time the names or heroic 
deeds of individual men, nor the significant 
activity of groups, is because they did not d 
what they did for the sake of honorable men- 
tion. They did what they did for a caus 
Their m while in line of duty was not 
an end in itself, but rather a death-defying 
contribution toward a goal which it i 
us who are permitted to remain to achieve 

We remember our comrades for what 
did and for what they gave us remem- 








ish faith are 


the 


hero 


up t 


they 





ber our comrades as donors of invaluable 
gifts—gifts which it is incumbent upon us 
even at the same cost which they paid and 








more, to preserve in order that a way of 
which historically is with parallel 
not fall into the destruction into 
Hitlers of this age seek to plunge u 

The men now on the battlefield 
as those whose memory is here today hor 
ored, were crusaders for democracy The 
unwarranted attacks by the powers of big 
otry and darkness fell before the inspired 
assault of the defencers of the blessings 
which we have come to accept as veritable 
necessities of our daily life. The concen- 
tration cam} the programs, the hideous 


which Nazi be has and is 
licting not only upon your coreli 


but upon all who dare to resist its iron he 


torture stiality 


lonists 
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Al 
is but a nightmare which will and must p< 
The unparalleled cruelties requiring super- 
human endurance to overcome will nonethe- 
less be overcome. We must and will defea 
Hitler and his satellites. We will not let 
his theory of “divide and conquer” prevail 
We will destroy Hitlerism and lit 
clique of Japan in all their 
wherever they strive to blossom 

Then we will be confronted with the Her- 
culean task of reforming a world maddened 
and saddened by the events through which 
are now passing. But all will be in v 
if we d. not win the peace. The princip! 
outlined by Roosevelt and Churchill on the 
Atlantic must be our guidepos 
adhere to them even the pillar of 
which led the Israelites out of Egypt 
can no longer pretend not to know what 
is going on throughout the world. We can 
no longer pretend that we are not affected 
by events across the seas on either side of 
us. We can no longer sit and let the rest 
of the world go by. We can no longer 
ourselves. We must become the dominant 
world force and power in the post-war effort 
We must pledge America that this thing 
will not happen again to her sons of the next 
generation. 

The goals set forth in the Atlantic Char- 
ter are the aims that have always guided this 
Nation. Those aims are now directly chal- 
lenged by the totalitarian objective. The 
totalitarian doctrine seeks to enslave the 
world while the doctrine laid down in the 
Atlantic Charter seeks to liberate the world 
We join in this humanitarian promise as a 
matter of self-preservation. 

If we are compelled to pay a high price in 
blood, tears, and property the responsibility 
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must be placed upon the shoulders of the 
pagan dictators. 
Those of us who served in the last war be- 


lieved that in our lifetime we could apply 
ourselves to the work of peace. If the rest 
of the world had followed our sincere desire 
to keep the peace we would not at this 


moment be spending our treasure for imple- 
ments and munitions of war. 


Thus, we in America must now concern 
ourselves about the peace that will come 
when the present holocaust is past. There 


must be no repetition of the past. The peace 
which will be woven on the loom of 
after the United Nations have strangled th 


totalitarian despots, must be of finer mate- 
rials We must 


the W 














remain upon l - 

sembly line and take the | in the produc- 
tion of these peace materials 

It has been demonstrated, and at nen- 
dous cost, that isolationism is an answer ) 
nothing 

In the presence of the spirit of th n 
whose nam are written in ‘blood and en- 
graved indelibly in the hearts of the N 
let reaffirm our stand that darkness n 
give way to light, that slavery may no more 
be tolerated, that despotism and Hitlerism 
and nazi-ism must be erased from the f f 
the earth; that now America must win not 
only the war but the peace which follows to 
the end that it may enjoy its freedom d 
that mankind too may have a rekindl of 
civil ized living 





Wool Products Labeling Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
on 


HON. H. H. SCHWART 


OF WYt 


( 


MING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATE 
Monday, May 18 (legislative day of 


Friday, May 15), 1942 


Mr. SCHWARTZ. Mr. Presiden 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
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Appendix of the Rrecorp a statement over 
the radio recently made by Mr. Henry 
Miller, Director, Trade Practice Confer- 
ence Division, Federal Trade Commission. 
The statement deals with the Wool Prod- 
ucts Labeling Act, its value to the con- 
sumers, and the satisfactory manner in 
which the act is being complied with by 
the great majority of manufacturers of 
cloth and wearing apparel. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

YOUR GOVERNMENT AND MINE 

Mr. Bercer. This evening we have on the 
program another branch of the work of the 
Federal Trade Commission, the Division of 
Trade Practices. We have with us Mr. Henry 
Miller, director of that division. Mr. Miller, 


what are the functions of the Division of 
Trade Practices? Will you tell us about 
them? 


Mr. MILLER. Well, Mr. Berger, this division 
of the Federal Trade Commission has two 
main functions. One is to set up and en- 
force trade-practice rules for industries to 
maintain fair and ethical competition in 
business. The second function is to admin- 
ister and enforce the new Wool Products 
Labeling Act. It would not be possible in 
the available time to cover both subjects. 
So I believe you will have to choose which 
you wish me to discuss 

Mr. Bercer. Well, new things are usually 
important, so tell us about this new Wool 
Act. I understand it strikes home to every- 
body 

Mr. MILter. Yes, Mr. Berger; it does come 
home to us all. In fact this law was passed 
expressly to protect everybody who buys or 
uses woolen goods and that means just about 
of us 
The act was put 
the name imp! 

It rel 


all 
in effect last As 
it is a labeling 
to artic! sold in 
and, with but few exceptions, it covers all 
spun, woven, knitted, felted, or otherwise 
manufactured products which contain, pur- 


July. 
law 
commerce 
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port to contain or are represented as contain- 
ing wool of any kind. All such woolen or 
purported woolen articles are required to 


arry a label or mark of identification show- 
ing what they are made of. On this label 
there must be clearly stated the percentage 
of new or unused wool in the fabric or ar- 
ticle, also the percentage of reprocessed wool 
and the percentage of reused wcol which may 
be init. If the manufacturer has added any 
cotton, rayon, or other nonwoolen fiber in 
the yarn or basic fabric, the percentage of 
these materi must likewise be shown on 
the label 

So, when your wife goes downtown to buy 
you that new suit—which is the way I usually 
get mine—on every such garment she locks 
t she should find a label or tag revealing 
this information, telling her exactly what is 


the cloth. She does not have to depend 








u les clerk to tell her what the cloth 
is made of—if indeed he knows—nor whether 
the wool in it is new, or is reprocessed or re- 
used material, or how much might be cot- 
ton, rayon, or something els She is to be 
given this information on the label as a mat- 
ter of lav That is what this new Wool Act 
req . respect of a host of woolen or 
purported woolen articles needed by every 
I ber of the family. Content information 
hus to be disclosed for the buyer’s pro- 
Cc umers are thereby afforded a reliable 
means of knowing what they are getting for 
their n y and are safeguarded against mis- 
information or deception, especially that 
which arises out of the concealment or un- 
revealed presence of substitutes and mix- 
tures 
Moreover, the purchaser does not have to 
put up with a blind label. The law provides 


for an identification by requiring that the 
label show the name of the manufacturer or 
of the distributor or dealer who sells the prod- 
uct in cOmmerce. If it turns out that the 
product was falsely labeled, or if the pur- 
chaser suspects it is not as represented, the 
name or mark on the label will enable him 
or the Commission to determine where the 
label came from and to trace the responsi- 
bility for whatever might prove to be false or 
improper. 

Mr. Bercer. I note you say that if the 
wovien material in the article is reprocessed 
or reused wool, the label must reveal this fact 
and state the percentage of such materials. 
Wili you tell us what “reprocessed wool” and 
“reused wool” are? 

Mr. MILLER. Yes; I shall be glad to. Woolen 
fiber used in making textiles may be the new 
or unused wool as it comes from the sheep's 
back. Or it may be wool which had previ- 
ously been woven or felted and thereafter 
reworked back into a fibrous state and re- 
processed and rewoven, without ever having 
been used by the consumer. That type of 
wool is known under this act as reprocessed 
wool. For the most part such fiber is sal- 
vaged from the small pieces or clippings of 
new wool fabrics which fall from the cutting 
tables in the clothing factories. While this 
fiber has been reclaimed and reworked out of 
previously woven or felted materials, to be 
classed as “reprocessed wool” it must never 
have been used by aconsumer. On the other 
hand, reused wool is woolen fiber which has 
been salvaged from second-hand material, 
such as discarded old clothes, bedding, rags, 
etc., which had been worn or used by the 
ultimate consumer. When this material is 
reused in making a fabric, that fabric or the 
garment made thereof must show on the label 
that such material is reused wool and the 
percentage must be given. The same is also 
true in the case where the fiber in the gar- 
ment comes within that class of new material 
which may be designated as “wool” or “virgin 
wool.” 

Mr. Bercer. Who is required to put the 
label on the article in the first place, the 
manufacturer, the wholesaler, or the retailer? 

Mr. MILuer. All wool products subject to 
the act are required to be labeled from the 
time they leave the factory for commerce 
The manufacturer is obliged to keep records 
of each different kind of material he puts 
into his product and he is to affix the required 
label on the article he makes for commerce, 
whether it be overcoats, bolts of fabric, chil- 
dren’s suits, or any of the many woolen items 
covered. The label, or a qualified substitute, 
is to remain attached to the product while 
in the channels of trade, from the manufac- 
turer to the wholesaler, the distributor or 
retailer, and until it ultimately reaches the 
purchasing consumer. It is an offense against 
the law for any dealer or seller willfully to 
mutilate or remove the label without replac- 
ing it with a qualified substitute. 

The law places much stress upon the im- 
portance and sanctity of these labels. From 
the standpoint of truth-in-fabrics, they are 
quite informative to purchasers. When I left 
my office to come over here tonight I picked 
up a few samples of those now in actual use. 
Here is one from a child’s coat. It states that 
the cloth is composed of “25-percent wool, 
60 percent reused wool, 15 percent reprocessed 
wool” with an interlining of ‘100-percent cot- 
ton.” Here is one from an overcoat. It 
shows that the coat is made of “67-percent 
wool, 33-percent cotton.” The next are 
labels from three grades of woclen shirts put 
out by one manufacturer. Shirt A is marked 
“100-percent wool”; shirt B is “65-percent 
rayon, 35-percent wool’’; and shirt C is de- 
scribed as “87!4-percent cotton, 6'4-percent 
rayon,” and only ‘“6\4-percent wool.” Here’s 
one which came from a bcy’s mackinaw coat. 
This particular mackinaw is described 
being made of “25-percent wool, 25-percent 
mohair, and 50-percent reused wool.” 


as 
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I might say also that these labels from 
which I am quoting are not nameless. Each 
shows either the name of the manufacturer 
or responsible distributor and is therefore 
identified as required. 

Well, here are two more at the bottom of 
the pile. They came from blankets of wool- 
like appearance. However, the label on one 
says it is composed of “95-percent cotton and 
5-percent wool”; the other blanket is de- 
scribed as being made of “50-percent rayon, 
25 percent cotton, and 25-percent wool.” 

Mr. Bercer. Are these labels allowed to 
carry any advertising statements or other in- 
formation? 

Mr. MILLER. Yes, the label may contain any 
additional information which the manufac- 
turer or dealer might wish to give, provided, 
of course, that it is truthful or in no respect 
false or misleading, and is not printed or 
displayed in such way as to cover up or de- 
ceptively minimize the necessary informa- 
tion as to what the article is really made of. 

Mr. Brercer. How is the act enforced? 

Mr. MriLier. The Federal Trade Commission 
is designated in the law as the administra- 
tive and enforcing agency. In carrying out 
these functions the Commission has issued 
rules and regulations for manufacturers and 
distributors, specifying in detail how the la- 
beling is to be done and how other require- 
ments of the act are to be observed. There 
are nearly 70 industries making wool prod- 
ucts of one kind or another which come un- 
der this law. The manufacturers number 
many thousands, and the dealers throughout 
the country who sell such products to the 
consuming public are in the hundreds of 
thousands. 

We contact manufacturers and distribu- 
tors, when necessary investigating their rec- 
ords and labels, and obtaining reports from 
time to time as to how they are living up to 
the requirements; dealers stores are checked; 
and general inspections are carried out. Con- 
sumer organizations all over the country who 
are interested in the labeling have afforded 
us much assistance. Consumers send us la- 
bels and reports of incidents which indicate 
the possibility that merchandise is being sent 
out either without a label or with an im- 
proper label. These cases are examined, and 
if the facts indicate that corrective action 
is needed, legal steps are taken to see that 
those responsible mend their ways, bringing 
them into harmony with the law. This cor- 
rective action may take the form of an in- 
junctive order against the concern requir- 
ing it to comply with the labeling or other 
provisions. If the offender refuses or fails to 
label properly or to correct a bad label on his 
merchandise, the goods may be seized through 
court action. Also, penal provisions are avail- 
able against the willful violator, involving the 
possible imposition of penalties up to $5,000 
and 1 year imprisonment. It may be said, 
however, that business generally has shown a 
desire to cooperate with us in maintaining 
observance of this law, and much has been 
accomplished through cooperative effort. 

Mr. BercerR. What can the buying public do 
to help in reaping the full benefits of the 
protection the Government has _ provided 
through this law? 

Mr. MILLER. Individual consumers can do a 
great deal in assisting the Government to 
bring to them the fullest measure of pro- 
tection which this law affords. It is advis- 
able for them, in making purchases, to look 
for the label and insist before they buy that 
the label be on the merchandise; moreover, 
that it be on the article when it is delivered 
to the purchaser, so that he can have the 
label in his possession as evidence in the 
event it later proves that the article was mis- 
labeled or misrepresented. 

I am convinced that the great majority of 
manufacturers and merchants are really glad 
to see that the labels are properly affixed to 
their merchandise and to see that they are 
supplied to purchasers. Those who under- 
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take to sell unlabeled wool products or at- 
tempt either to hide the label or not deliver 
it to you with your purchase are indeed com- 
paratively few. However, where such a Case 
is found, it may be reported to the Federal 
Trade Commission for attention. 

Mr. Bercer. What position does wool occupy 
as a textile fiber in its importance to the 
general consuming public? 

Mr. MILLER. Well, Mr. Berger, it has been 
said that wool is the most important textile 
fiber used by man. From the dawn of history 
on down through the ages wool has served 
civilization well. It is known that sheep 
were one of the earliest animals domesticated. 
For centuries they served man as his source 
of food, clothing, and actually his wealth, 
and they are still doing it. 

Primitive man early learned to depend on 
wool to meet extremes in temperature. In 
vigorous and changing climates wool is con- 
sidered indispensable. It affords protection 
against heat as well as cold. The Arab uses 
it against the blazing heat of the day and 
also against the cold of the desert night. At 
present, wool is a critical war material as 
well as highly important to the civilian popu- 
lation. It is said that to outfit one Ameri- 
can soldier requires about 160 pounds, or 
the entire clip from 18 sheep. We all depend 
on wool in innumerable articles of wearing 
apparel and in many other things. 

Mr. Bercer. Has the need for labeling wool 
products been long recognized? 

Mr. MILLER. Yes. One cannot rely upon 
appearance or “feel” of fabric to tell him 
whether it is wool or how much is wool. 
Fabrics containing very little or no wool at 
all can be made, and are made, which resem- 
ble wool to such extent that only the labora- 
tory can distinguish between them. 

The service one may obtain from a garment 
or other woolen article, the care and type of 
cleaning it must be given, and general satis- 
faction in its use, as well as the price, depend 
in large measure upon the kind of fiber or 
mixture of fibers used in making the fabric. 
Hence it is important from the standpoint 
of the buying public that they have this es- 
sential knowledge or information of what is 
in the fabric when they buy it. Such need 
for more informative labeiing had long been 
recognizei, not only by consumers but also 
by many far-seeing men in industry, and the 
Wool Products Labeling Act was passed as an 
important step in filling that need. 

The public is indeed fortunate 
the foresight of Congress in having 
upon the books during these trying times of 
war emergency. The act provides a bulwark 
of support for the economic well-being of 
the people, when the types, character, and 
quality of civilian merchandise must of neces- 
sity undergo many changes, and when wise 
buying and careful selection are more neces- 
sary than ever. 


through 
this law 





Tribute Paid by the Late Dr. ZeBarney T. 
Phillips to Percy E. Budlong 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 18 (legislative day of 
Friday, May 15), 1942 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, the last 
public utterance of our late beloved Chap- 
lain, Dr. Z€Barney T. Phillips, was a 
beautiful tribute paid to the late Official 
Reporter of Debates of the Senate, Percy 
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E. Budlong. I ask unanimous consent 
that that tribute may be printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the tribute 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


TRIBUTE PAID TO PERCY E. BUDLONG BY THE VERY 
REVEREND ZE BARNEY T. PHILLIPS, D. D., CHAP- 
LAIN OF THE UNITED STATES SENATE, AT SERV- 
ICES ON SATURDAY, MAY 9, 1942, AT HINES 
CHAPEL, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


How beautiful it is to be alive! 

To wake each morn as if the Maker’s grace 

Did us afresh from nothingness derive 

That we might sing, How happy is our case! 

How beautiful it is to be alive! 

To read in some good book until we feel 

Love for the one who wrote it; then to kneel 

Close unto Him whose love our souls will 
shrive, 

While every moment's joy doth more reveal 

How beautiful it is to be alive. 


Rather to go without what might increase 

Our worldly standing than our souls deprive 

Of frequent speech with God, or than to cease 

To feel, through having lost our health and 
peace, 

How beautiful it is to be alive. 


Not to forget, when pain and grief draw nigh, 
Into the ocean of time past to dive 

For memories of God’s mercies; or to try 
To bear all nobly, hoping still to cry, 

How beautiful it is to be alive. 


Thus ever, towards man’s height of nobleness, 

Striving some new progression to contrive; 

Till, just as any other friend’s, we press 

Death’s hand, and, having died, feel none the 
less 


How beautiful it is to be alive. Amen. 


I never knew a more beautiful Christian 
character in all my life. Of all the thousands 
and thousands of men whom I have known, 
I think I never knew one more tender, more 
modest, more manly, more straightforward, 
a@ man on whose lips never was there any 
guile, a man in whose heart were always the 
kindnesses that touched all those who have 
been with and know their Lord. These ele- 
mental forces transfiguring his life trans- 
figured a man of very deep and high culture, 
a man to whom the beautiful things in life 
made their tremendous appeal, a man through 
whose relationships naught but loving, ten- 
der sympathy for those in trouble, those in 
distress, for those less fortunately situated 
was ever reflected 

It a wonderful thing to live a life like 
that. Oh, it is a marvelous heritage to those 
who are left to have bequeathed to them a 
benediction such as the life that Percy Bud- 
long leaves to each one of us. 

It has been my privilege to know him inti- 
mately. Some of you here have enjoyed that 
privilege, and perhaps in measure have had 
fellowship with him in greater intimacy, hav- 
ing been privileged to associate with him day 
in and day cut, as I know some of you have, 
but in the almost 15 years that I have known 
him in a kind of new intimacy to me, cer- 


is 


tainly, I have never heard an impatient, an 
unjust, a harsh criticism from the man’s lips. 
I have never known one to enter in by the 


door of the sacrament of friendship to the in- 
timacies of others’ lives more beautifully, more 
unobtrusively. I have never seen a man who 
more beautifully exemplified the principles of 


a loving father and tender husband in his 
home. I have never seen them more beauti- 
fully exemplified than in this man. What 


more can one say? What is there to say? 
The greatest gentleman who ever walked 
this earth, Jesus Christ, was always his stead- 
fast companion, his high ideal; and He whose 
first miracle was wrought at Cana of Galilee 
sanctifying the sacrament of marriage, sanc- 
tified it down through the ages. How beauti- 
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ful was the home life of this dear man. And 


elmost to the last, within a fortnight, he felt 
that his duties should be attended to, that 
perhaps that would heip to diminish the 
anxiety of those he loved, and especially her 
who has kept love’s holy vigil at this altar 
of love. 

Oh, dear people, we do not mourn, nor 
would we mourn, as those without hope; but 
I just want to say how tenderly we can come 
together this morning to pay tribute to the 
very highest, and deepest, and widest ele- 
mental forces of life in the heritage of this 
man. The sun goes out and goes down in 
the West, but leaves open those golden gates, 
the golden gates of glory. And here it is this 
morning; there is no fading, no diminution 
in that glory; and as the days, and months, 
and years go by, those of us who have known 
him at intimate range will feel the benedic- 
tion more and more; at this altar, wherein the 
sacrament of sympathy is the one thing that 
rises above all else and penetrates our feel- 
ings. At this altar the only thing we can do is 
to rededicate our spirits, souls, and bodies to 
the highest and noblest things of life. That, 
indeed, will be the great, gracious, living 
tribute which each one of us can pay to him. 

A poet, he loved the outdoors; he loved the 
sunsets; he loved the sunrise. He was 
touched with a quickening sense of appre- 
ciation of the beauty of these glorious things, 
and the joy of life. 

I want to read just one verse of a little 
poem, Life’s Voyage, which expresses so beau- 
tifully from beginning to end the artistry of 
this man’s soul. It is a great and lovely thing 
because touched by simplicity and sincerity, 
which are always the tests of life, of beauty, 
and of religion: ‘ 
Dear Father, at life’s sunset hour 
Thy children look to Thee. 

We mark Thy handiwork, even the 
on the sea. 


footprints 


The harbor lights are shining out, where 
many mansions are. 
Oh, guide us safely all the way ’til we have 
crossed the bar. 
My beloved friend—he was the beloved 


friend of all who are here to pay their last 
tribute, not only to the memory of him, but 
to the love of those intimate ones whom he 
has left—you have left only for a time, only 
for a while those of us who linger in 
memory’s sacred precincts of your influence. 
God receive you for His own. May the tender, 
gentle Saviour look upon you with the bene- 
diction of His smile and vouchsafe your in- 


fluence and your presence as the Lord's 
O, God, allow this unto those of us who 
still walk this earthly pilgrimage and long 


one day to be at rest. 





Control of Liquor Traffic and Suppression 
of Vice Around Military Camps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 18 (legislative day of 
Friday, May 15), 1942 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 


RECORD an open letter addressed to the 
President, relative to the control of the 
Sale of intcxicating liquors and the sup- 
pression of vice around military camps. 
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There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 


as follows: 


AN OPEN LETTER TO PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 


r 


The PRESIDENT, 
The House, Washington, D. C, 

Desr Mr. PsEesIpENT: In April 1917, after 
the introduction of the Selective Draft Act, 
committee, of which I was chairman, 
went before the House Military Affairs Com- 
mittee, of which Congressman Fitzgerald, of 
‘Tammany Hall, a friend of the liquor traffic, 
was chairman, and Congressman Kahn, of 
California, representing the wine interests cf 
that State, was the ranking Republican 
member. Our committee requested that pro- 
visions be inserted in the Selective Draft Act 
which would forbid the sale of intoxicating 
liquors to men in the uniform of the United 
States, and which would authorize the Sec- 
retary of War and the Secretary of the Navy 
to create zones around the camps and forts, 
and to declare cities out of bounds, as a pro- 
tection from the vice traffic. The committee 
refused to insert the provisions requested in 
the Selective Draft Act, and Congressman 
Fitzgerald and Kahn made a public state- 
ment that the legislation which our com- 
mittee requested was an insult to young 
American manhood. 

On my return to Richmond I sent the fol- 
lowing telegram: 


White 


the 


92 


<0, 


APRIL 1917. 
Hon. Wooprow WILSON, 
White House, Washington, D. C.: 

The mothers and fathers of our country, 
while desirous that their sons shall do their 
full part in upholding the principles of 
‘ratic government and the honor of our 
country, insist that while their sons are in 
the Army, the Navy, or the training camps, 
they be protected from the liquor and vice 
traffics. They fear the possibilities of moral 
and physical evil in the Army, Navy, and 
camp life more than they fear physical 
wounding and death by German bullets. They 
are not willing that their great sacrifices, 
which are being made for the good of man- 
kind, shall be nullified by the greed and 
covetousness of the baser elements of our so- 


aqemoc 


cial life. They confidently turn to you, our 
reat President, asking that you will secure 
such emergency legislation as will protect 


soldiers and sailors from these evils, as 


will conserve the food supplies of the coun- 
from the waste of the breweries and dis- 
tilleries, and as will promote the efficiency 
f l our people in this great hour of the 
‘ I lite 
JAMES CANNON, Jr. 
Chairma Natio Legislative Com- 
e Anti-Saloon League of 
‘ 
President Wilson wired me to come as 
I tly as p ble to the White Ho I 











wed him copies of the provisions which 
comn € d asked to be inserted in 
Selective Draft Act After very thorough 
ri derati« he tated that all p sible in- 
» of the administration would be 
exerted to ure such provisions in the 
i A 
i provisions were inserted. I person- 
visited nearly all the camps and f - 
f the Mississippi River, and the testi- 
! y of 1 enlisted men, chaplains, 
Salvation workers, etc., was that the 
prov ns indicated above had reduced in- 
‘ nperance and vice to a minimum Gen- 
‘ 7 himself declared (see CoNn- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp, March 16, 1941): “I shall 
not go slow on prohibition, for I know what 
is the greatest foe to my men; greater even 
than the bullets of the enemy.” While hav- 
i pe mal knowledge of the effectiveness 
of the legisl I inquired of the War De- 
partment i 1 Sen r Byrrp, what the 
records of D rtn howed to be the 





facts. In reply, the War Department wrote: 
“The admission rate per thousand men for 
the period April 1, 1917, to December 31, 1919 
(in the hospitals), for alcoholism was 1.30,” 
which would mean about 26,000 for the war 
period for an average of 2,000,000 men in the 
armed forces. Certainly, the legislation 
adopted by Congress in 1917 was exceedingly 
effective. 

Once again our country is at war, our sons 
have registered, and will be conscripted by 
millions. The same perils confront them 
from the organized liquor and vice traffics. 
General Marshall, Chief of Staff, in a national 
broadcast, declared: “Establishments for the 
purpose of selling liquor are becoming in- 
creasingly active in communities adjacent to 
the camps.” Secretary of War Stimson stated 
in an interview given to the press in the 
spring of 1941: “Our finest youth are being 
exposed to temptations to which many of 
them are not accustomed.” Again, on 
March 24, in a letter to the House Military 
Affairs Committee, he stated: “The greater 
part of this force will be made up of young 
men, who will be at that plastic and generous 
period of life when their services for their 
country should be surrounded by every pos- 
sible safeguard against unwholesome asso- 
ciations.” 

In the New York Times of May 1, 1941, 
Hon. Paul McNutt is quoted as stating that 
the “U. S. O. has planned a program for mil- 
lions of young people uprooted from their 
normal lives and home surroundings.” Nearly 
all the great church bodies, including the 
Federal Council of Churches, which represents 
practically all the great Protestant denomi- 
nations, have petitioned Congress to pass 
legislation similar to that passed by Congress 
in 1917. The mothers of our young men in 
the armed forces are greatly concerned at the 
reports from reliable sources of the practically 
unchecked operations of the liquor and vice 


traffics around the camps, and in nearby 
cities, where Our young men spend their 


week ends. 
As the chairman of the national legislative 
committee of the Anti-Saloon League of 
America, I make to you the same appeal 
which I made in 1917 to President Wilson, to 
whom at that time you rendered loyal and 
unstinted support for the policies of his ad- 
ministration. This is not a question of na- 
tional, or even wartime prohibition. The 
question now is concerning the protection of 
our young men from the crganized liquor and 
vice traffic, which are, for the of money, 
willing to impair the efficiency of our sons in 
the armed forces 

Appealing to you to join with the great 
church bodies in calling upon Congress for 

the passage of such protective legislation. 

Respectfully yours, 
JAMES CANNON, JR., 

Chairman National Legislative Committee 

of the Anti-Saloon League of America. 
.$—I am sending copy of this letter to the 
press for release on May 11 
RICHMOND, VA., May 9, 


ealra 
sake 


1942, 





Patrick J. Boland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. J. EDGAR CHENOWETH 
OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 18, 1942 


Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
wish to join in paying tribute today to 
the memory of our deceased colleague 
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the Honorable Patrick J. Botanp, of 
Pennsylvania. I had not met Mr. Bo- 
LAND prior to coming to Congress in Jan- 
ary 1941. However, I had heard of his 
outstanding record in Congress through 
a cousin of Mr. Bo.anp who lives in my 
home town of Trinidad, Colo. 

When I was ready to leave for Wash- 
ington this cousin gave me a letter of 
introduction to Mr. BoLanp. Within a 
short time after my arrival here I went 
to his office and presented the same. He 
greeted me in his gracious manner and 
extended a warm welcome to Congress. 
The fact that I was a Republican led him 
to recall some of his experiences as a 
Member of this body, and one in par- 
ticular where certain Republican leaders 
had been instrumental in helping him 
pass one of his bills. 

For sOme time I have observed that 
the strenuous duties of Mr. BOLAND were 
beginning to tell on him. When I was 
home about a month ago I informed his 
cousin in Colorado that he was not look- 
ing well, that he was carrying a heavy 
load, and that I thought he was badly 
in need of a rest. I did not realize that 
the end was so near. 

I wish to take this opportunity to ex- 
press my sincere sympathy to the fam- 
ily. Mr. Botanp will be missed in this 
House. I think it can truly be said that 
he gave up his life for his country. 

I cannot say, and I will not say 
He is dead—he is just away. 





Patrick J. Boland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 18, 1942 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
passing of our colleague and personal 
friend, Patrick J. BoLanp, brings to each 
of us the uncertainty of this life. In this 
day of world confusion and mad mael- 
strom of events many of us are prone 
to become so wrapped up in worldly af- 
fairs that we forget that our journey on 
this earth is for such a short time. Our 
Nation, the House of Representatives, 
the people of Scranton, the home town of 
our deceased colleague, and his family 
have suffered a real and distinct loss in 
his passing. 

Words are inadequate to express my 
grief at his untimely death. Pat BoLanp 
died in harness. He had much work 
to do. Those of us who were privileged 
to serve with him on the Ways and 
Means Committee are familiar with the 
many demands made upon him. It was 
his sole ambition to be of service to and 
improve the living standards of the un- 


derprivileged of our country. There 
can be no doubt but what his life was 


shortened by the many duties imposed 
upon him. He never complained. He 
wanted to serve his country, his people, 
and his family. A true and faithful 
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servant has gone to his reward. My life 
has been blessed and enriched by know- 
ing him and serving with him. May 
peace and the blessing of God rest on his 
soul. 

With no fulsomeness, I can say that 
no man I ever knew was more justly en- 
titled to or so sure of hearing the plaudit: 

Well done, thou good and faithful 
servant; thou hast been faithful over a 
few things, I will make thee ruler over 
many things; enter thou into the joy 
of thy Lord. 





Patrick J. Boland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 18, 1942 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, there 
are times when no words we can utter 
explain our feelings, ana that is my posi- 
tion now. 

It was with the deepest and most sin- 
cere sorrow that I learned this morning 
of the death of Pat Bo. np. 

He was beloved and ac‘mired by all who 
knew him. It was mv privilege to have 
served with him during his entire con- 
gressiona] career. He was gentle and 
kindly in his attitude toward others. 

To his family I express the hope that 
time will heal the wound that the passing 
of their beloved husband and father has 
caused them. May it help them to know 
that friendly thoughts are with them in 
their sorrow. 

The country has lost a faithful public 
servant and I a dear friend. 





Patrick J. Boland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 18, 1942 


Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, it was a sad blow to me to learn 
of the untimely passing of my friend Pat 
Bo.Lanp. 

Other Members have paid their trib- 
utes in terms more eloquent than I can 
express, but I merely wish to come in all 
humility and place a wild flower upon 
his bier. 

The face of a friend has been removed; 
the voice of a friend has been hushed. 

The harp that once through Tara’s halls 

The soul of music shed, 
Now hangs as mute on Tara’s walls 
As if that soul were fled. 
So sleeps the pride of former days 
So glory’s thrill is o'er; 
And hearts that once beat high for praise 
Now feel that pulse no more, 














Building for Freedom and Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 19 (legislative day of 
Friday, May 15), 1942 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by me before the Upper Mis- 
sissippi Valley Safety Conference, on 
May 14, 1942, at Chippewa Falls, Wis. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, and 
my friends of the Upper Mississippi Valley 
Safety Conference, it is good to be back in 
one’s own home town and meet with friends. 
It is a special privilege to be present at this 
conference—this safety conference of the 
Upper Mississippi Valley—a group vitally 
concerned with social efficiency and economy, 
with making life safer, finer, a thing of joy 
and of purpose. A group vitally concerned 
with keeping America safe and with main- 
taining her freedoms as the lighthouse of a 
world 

In the highest sense of the word you are 
social engineers—planners for the conserva- 
tion and the building of men and the Na- 
tion—and it gives me, I assure you, a real 
pleasure to come from Washington, the 
vortex of the poltical, economic, and social 
currents, to discuss with you, while the Na- 
tion is at war, the age-old problem—how can 
we save life on the production front, im- 
prove life. and build a nation strong 

I referred to this topic as an age-old prob- 
lem, because I believe that our common in- 
terests in safety, our common concert with 
the welfare of the race, and especially now 
our common concern with the preservation 
of our freedom and our beloved America— 
is as old as civilization itself. 

The problem of conserving manpower orig- 
inated even before man began to associate 
with other men in groups. It became in- 
creasingly a problem of group concern, how- 
ever, when the collective security of the 
group was involved. In peacetime it is a 
social problem. In wartime it is part of the 
problem of survival. The loss of manpower 
in battle is tragic and inevitable. The loss 
of manpower through carelessness is not in- 
evitable—and in these days when we have 
a great need for manpower, is indeed almost 
treasonable. 

I might add that originally, all measures 
designed to increase the security of a social 
group were designed primarily for the secu- 
rity of the individuals in the group. In other 
words, in any job of social engineering it is 
important for us to remember that the secur- 
ity of the group is dependent on the security 
of the individual. The individual who was 
free and possessed integrity, industry, thrift 
made America great. This is also true in the 
larger sense—we are free as a nation because 
we are free individuals. We are secure 
as a nation because we pool] our individual 
resources to achieve security. 

Any social planning we do is designed for 
the protection of the group—but it is also 
designed for the protection of the individuals 
in the group. That is a primary difference 
between socia! planning in a republic or a 
democracy and social planning in a totali- 
tarian state where the group, or the state, is 
supreme over the individual. Our individual 
participation in the war effort was volun- 


as 
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tarily impcsed. In the dictatorship, partici- 
pation is merely the cbedience of slaves 
under the whiplash of a dictator 

The tempo of wartime daily life and in- 
dustrial activity since Pearl Harbor has 
created new aspects to the problem, and so 
today, though we are discussing a problem 
which is as old as mankind itself, we are also 
discussing a problem which is completely 
new—as new as the new techniques of war- 
fare and rapid-fire production. 

I say it is new because the pace of our daily 
life and the tempo of our industrial activity 
have created a tremendous and almost un- 
bridled machinery for creating unprecedented 
havoc in the industrial life of the Nation and 
the political life of the globe, if it cannot be 
controlled. 

Today we face a crisis. We want to keep 
America free. Our great need now is for 
effective manpower, fully equipped; a pro- 
ductive force at home that is outdistancing 
the world in production; a faith in the heart 
of every American that America will win 
through to victory; a national morale—an 
esprit de corps of a whole nation—which will 
not weaken under the impact of any for- 
eignism, the doctrines of any fifth columnist, 
or the attack of any saboteur. 

The battle of production is on. In that 
battle ycu technical safety experts are stand- 
ing in the front line to effect a conservation 
of manpower. The thunder of marching 
men—our men fully equipped on every con- 
tinent—are the result of mighty furnaces; 4 
people mobilized in industry, in production 
in heart and soul have emerged from white- 
hot crucibles fully tempered to the needs of 
the hour. 

All of us are engaged in guarding the 
Nation’s manpower, guarding the Nation’s 
preductive plants. We know that sabotage 
may result from unintentional accidents and 
confusion as well as from intent. We must 
keep our camps free of contagion and infec- 
tion. We must keep the minds of our people 
filled with the great verities of life. This can 
only be accomplished by a program of 
dynamic action by leaders such as this group. 

I don’t expect to discuss this evening the 
conservation of manpower from a technical 
standpoint. Many of you here today are 
technicians or specialists. Each is better 
equipped than I am to discuss the technical 
phases of safety in plants, on the highways, 
in schools, in the home. 

However, in a world which is on fire, in a 
world of hatred, and strife, in a world of 
pillage and privation, in a world of conquest 
and’ carnage, in a world of freedom and 
slavery—in such a world as you and I live 
it may seem almost ironical to discuss the 
matter of safety to human lives where thou- 
sands die by the willful act of others each 
day—nevertheless, it is our job “to carry 
on’’—seeing to it that the safety of the Na- 
tion is unimpaired and seeing to it that the 
rights and lives of our citizens are protected 
as fully as possible. 

We are part of a great race—the American 
people—a mixture of all the bloods of Eu- 
rope, a melting pot of blocd and sweat and 
tears and hopes, aspirations -nd ideas—and 
we will not fail the present. We accept its 
challenges. We will carry on and see to it 
that this race lives not as pro-British, Iris) 
German, French, Scandinavian, Polish, but 
as Americans. We are a race set apart—to 
preserve the rights of man—to secure the 
safety thereof. 


Yes; if there is any place in the world 
where the conservation of manpower may be 
discussed with validity, it is still in this land 
of ours, our beloved America. We are still 


democracy in a republic and our manpowe! 


cannot be ruthlessly slaughtered at the whim 
of any power-drunk dictator. We have gone 
forth to battle—but we « ¢ free men. 
Our world in America, thank G is not a 
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ld cf hatred, slavery, and war—it is a land 








and 
individual 


ideals with our 


morality 


With oul 


morality 


’ 


intelligence, the glory of life, the power of 


In my experiences in my early days I have 
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inspired thinker, the son of God that Paul 


e thir f irit count. discernment, the zest for growth, then acci- calls us. We were not created to spend our 
Whils ve ft led our forces to dents will be reduced to a minimum. lives in futility and despair. Everything in 
mbat the enemy, we have done so because Let us be practical about this matter. Man us that carries over into the next adven- 

we were attacked and the will of the people | is indeed something more than fiesh and ture cries out to get rid of all fear and dis- 
anifested in defending our land and our | blood. We have seen in this country one couragement and limitation and ignorance. 
edom. We go to battle n because some great employer of labor who recognizes that Another employer told me that out of the 
tator or group tells us to, but because | most accidents would never occur if men's Book of Books he has gotten his direction. 
his Nation, which did not want war, had it minds were constantly in balance No matter what the complexity of the job, 
rust upon it and now it is battling for its Consequently, he has gone so far as to no matter how discouraging it seems to be, 
ni never before and dedicated | insist if his employees have any troubles he tries to impress upon his employees the 
the preservation of man’s inalienable worrying them (it makes no difference what rule of the Wayshower, who constantly said, 
ights—America marches on | they are) that he should be given an Op- “Rejoice always” and “Fear not.” 
I have faith that the forces of hatred and portunity to aid in solving the problems. He In one sense, we are all citizen-employees 
nquest and ypression must fail. I have has found that it pays in dollars and cents, in now of this great Nation. The world today 
abiding faith the ooner or later peace | efficiency, in harmonious relationship—this is making great demands upon us. We want 

t come to a war-torn world. That is our | attitude of helpfulness, of understanding, and to keep ourselves personally fit and keep this 

h and hope to be made real by you and | it will pay today in stepping up our pro- | country safe. 
e, aS we are doers, not simply sayers, of | duction. | In many places in this land I personally 
hope d faith. In the world of today | I know one employer who will never have | have said time and time again that we must 
d in the world of tomorrow your program a foreman in his shop who would swear at | see that we do not become mentally stam- 

a great plac } an employee. To some people this sounds | peded. In this period of stress and chal- 
Our destiny as a people is to bring light | silly. But is it? There are certain laws that | lenge we must keep our heads. No man who 
i suc » the minds and bodies of men. | every school child knows, and they are kind- | loses his head is worth very much. Calling 
I say tt because I believe that the prob- | ness begets kindness, consideration begets names, indulging in personalities, abusive 
n c ! manpower is inextricably consideration, hate begets hate. 


epithets, is a poor way to solve a great na- 


tional problem. It is not conducive to the 


ce} f seen the unrufiled spirit of a man becOme a preservation of man. Perhaps out of this 
vernmental morality tempest, because, perchance, he had made very meeting you and I can find guidance and 
I think that we cannot disassociate moral- some slight mistake and the foreman cussed confidence in our conduct toward our great 
th the conservation of manpower. If him out in the presence of others. Yes; the employer, Uncle Sam, and perhaps we can 
rupulous contractors were to build Gov- unbalanced mind, due to the presence of also learn thereby to prevent accidents in 
nt cantonments and Government camps | anger or worry, causes lots of accidents. The | our daily work and conduct with our fellows. 
inadeauate sanits n facilities and in- foreman who is really a foreman (One who is The man who has a great purpose—Lin- 
cient drainage and water supplies, that supposed to be ahead of the other chap) coln—said, “I will study and be prepared 
technical problem in health, but it is even practices patience, faith, brotherly under- when the opportunity comes”—a great pur- 

f ethical problem in morality standing, so that accidents will go out the 





pose that he pursues generally, is a safe man. 


manufacturer were SO con- | window. Every step that mankind learns | Why? Because he is on his way, free from 
ned with war profits that he neglected the to take in proving the regenerating power of mental impediments. 
Ss ifeguards in the handling of chem- good, of understanding, improves the race. 




















With David we must sing, “The Lord is 






ls and explosives, that would be a problem | After all, we are just in the kindergarten of my Shepherd; I shal! not want,” and “Around 
ling f chnical correction, but it would life, we humans. We are searching for the about me are the Everlasting Arms”—feeling 
problem in morality solution of many problems. War is nothing | aseyrance and fearlessness fed into our souls. 
Whe1 y grafting city administration em- but international misunderstanding and dis- Do you remember Nehemiah? He was re- 
] I construction program of jerry- cord. American civilization is not in its building the walls of Jerusalem—an@ he could 
uilt sewers and sanitation facilities, epi- death throes; it is in the birth pains of a not leave his job for the enticements of 
naturally follow. That is a technical new life; but it will not be H tler’s new order. others. He placed guards against the enemies 

blem inv ng aralné ge and bacteria, but The aiterenete bevween labor and a tg nil and kept on building the wall. 
in it is a problem in morality—this time ment in many instances are due entirely to America has bulwarks that need rebuild- 

I the inability of men to talk things through, oe 
“* ; : : ceeea lettre ; ing. To accomplish this result, every work- 
Any ] = F which you can | to understand each other Bigoey and yl man must be at his place. You and I are 
n ves echnical problems, but it | tolerance in business, politics, as well as in workmen. In rebuilding this er . : 
: 0 os _ | religio rake safe conditions. We I g S great wall for 
ually true that each of these phases in- | religion, make for unsafe col — our homeland we want to make it strong so 
1 m morality—a problem in | need in our dealings with one another to | ., will be able to resist the imp: this 
es a p f norali ‘ | save manpower not only from injury to the it wi oe able t resist the impact of thi: 
ial and safety consciousness, a social and | Save manpower Se ee eee post-armament period. How are we to do it? 
snd a mental stability. | Physical being but injury to the mental being. On aR ee oceans e Ar 
4 baal afl " cipal theme of my | We need to exemplify patience, diligence, . de Boing to reincuicate in millions ot 
Ml ‘ Preage ap Ah LB OE t . and understanding. We need to get rid of our citizens the ancient virtues of thrift, of 
3 Lag : : sg selfish apathy, egotism, and we need to be industry, of honesty, of square dealing, faith 
. Se aladl : more considerate of the other fellow’s view- in God, and faith in our fellow Americans 
y which , point. If we do this, we shall find that we Ve do not want a major accident to happen 
- } Ts ’ are bringing into operation an irresistible to our belovea homeland If you and I do this 
' n the a power which will result in the awakening and job, we will find that we will have outma- 
. pei se healing of many of our economic and social neuvered all the enemies within and without 
iwels é of hun f ills . 5 our beloved America. On January 10, 1941, 
a _ : 1 4 I am only telling you gentlemen what you speaking in the Senate of the United States, 
: ” ee ae . ; ll know. and that is that mployee who I said: “Now is the time to put into practic : 
W pe is laboring under a sense of discouragement, some of the maxims we learned in our sc mool 
hiv uspense, or strain is not up to par, and gen- days—the maxims of Franklin. Let every 
ee erally if an accident occurs vou will find that citizen in these so-called flush times create 
ke ndi- e is some element like this in the pic- an economic bulwark against the day which 
27 7 Consequently, you are your broth everyone seems to perceive up ahead. Now is 
t him—if r, if you aid him in getting rid of that the time to talk in terms of common-sense 
’ . y as sense of discouragement uspense, or strain. saving in the case of the individual who now 
ane wes teal You and I know that this something in us is making money Les 
iy r a that makes us more than clay men, more If this advice is sound for the individual, 
I "i - than the man of the senses something it is sound tor the Nation. I know of ho 
“; gives us dominion over these qualities higher obligation than that of trying to pre- 
y co<- would unmake man vent the economic collapse which many feel 
, > wa c +t} I remember a gre psvch rist said re- will follow the present war. I believe that by 
} her! t] the ordinary man does not us¢ the exercise of discretion and common sense 
r problem = more than 10 percent of h faculties. Just now we can stop a flood of economic problems 
e autom- think what would happer this America coming into being hereafter. 

tacle cal of ours if we could get the real man in us Society itself—especially the American peo- 
de to function an additional 10 or 50 percent. le—is an engrossing psychological labora- 
ht of We would solve these problems that con- tory, and it is a laboratory in which we may 
r fro us. We would show clearly that the | study the unstable mentalities and tempera- 
I ' world could not make conditions for the ' ments, their hyperspeed urges, their mental 








fatigue—all factors in creating hazardous 
conditions, as well as the poised, well-balanced 
minds, their spirit of hope, joy, fearlessness; 
their initiative, thrift, industry—all factors 
in creating salety 

It appears to me that one of the most sig- 
nificant contributions which we can make to 
safety and to the preservation of our land is 
to create a better mental attitude in our peo- 
ple, a happier frame of mind, a more secure 
society, and a more certain social order I 
shall refer to this later. 

It is our job to bring security to the stac- 
cato tempo of the times. It is our job to 
bring our living up to the pace of our inven- 
tive genius. Our job is to bring our mental 
approach up to the physical standards of our 
proauction. 

Progress is a complex business, frequently 
accompanied by some hazard, because usually 
the pattern of our conduct is not formed as 
rapidly as the pattern of our material living. 

I like to believe that ultimately we will be 
able to lift the level of our ability to live to- 
gether. I like to believe that ultimately we 
will be able to utilize our material advances 
in such a way that our mental and spiritual 
beings will also be able to advance correspond- 
ingly in a program of intelligent and worth- 
while use of our leisure. 

Our problem in a fast-moving machine 
age, tuned to a machine-gun tempo, is to 
eliminate some of the hazards on the home 
front—hazards which are both physical and 
mental. 

I would like to emphasize that the prob- 
lem of conserving manpower is a problem 
closely connected with human ideals, human 
hopes, and human aspirations. 

Above all, as we increase the pace of our 
living to win this war, let us retain an ap- 
proach to life which is free from hysteria. 
Let us seek to demonstrate a mental equilib- 
rium in our lives. 

As we look out upon the universe—we be- 
ings—equipped with a mind which can see 
that this earth is but a grain of sand com- 
pared with the rest of the universe, we know 
that there is a supreme intelligence, and we 
know that faith in that intelligence exalts 
man and gives him a freedom that spurs 
him on to progress. It unfolds new vistas of 
life to him. 

Yes; while we are thinking in terms of 
mobilizing our physical resources, I believe 
if we heed the call for a spiritual mobiliza- 
tion there would be less accidents 
tionally and nationally. 

“There are times’, said Victor Hugo 


interna- 





“when 





the soul is on its knee whatever may be the 
attitude of the body.” Why? Because all of 
us recognize that we have something im- 
portant to do in relation to the safety of our 
beloved country and it is well to recall that 
Lincoln, in 1860, as he left for Washing 
said: “Without the assistance of that Divi 
Being who attends me, I cannot succeed 
Vith that assistance, I cannot fail. Trusting 
in Him who can go with me and remain 
with you and be everywhere for good, let us 
confidently hcpe that all will yet be wel 

The great freedoms of religion, of thought 
and utterance, of assembly and press, have 
become dead letters in 


most of Europe. They 
because we I iged 
ty and perpetuity 


are 


shall not die here 
maintain their safe 





Because we as free men know that here o1 
this il the race has developed the highe 
form of civilization. It is not perfect, but 
here we are growing toward the light 

Here in America we know that one of the 
bulwarks of our freedom is religion—the re- 
ligion that yields the living water which 
gives courage and power and hope and peace 
to those who dri from its spring 

Perhaps in this great program of Safety 
which involves mair tact the great 





freedoms for cu 


after u there 
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When this war is over, America 
obligation bigger than 
have to be the good Samaritan—look after 
the sick and wounded nations of earth. Her 
job will be not only to succor, but to rehabili- 
tate. This is not only a physical undertak- 
ing, but a moral and spiritual undertaking. 

It will call for vision and statecraft of the 
highest order. It will call for international 
salesmanship of the great freedoms and the 
great fundamental moral principles. It will 
call for making other nations not dependent, 
but independent. Just as in this country, in 
order to keep America safe and sound and 
free, we will have to return to first principles, 
reinstating the virtues of thrift and honesty 
and industry and morality; so the nations will 
have to relearn the value of their principles. 
The very safety of the world depends on that. 
International racketeers will not only have to 
be outlawed as racketeers within our borders 
were outlawed, but the peoples of earth will 
have to see the need for this kind of inter- 
national morality 

There may have to be a joining together 
of the nations. This is our problem. It is 
part of our great safety program which we 
cannot pass up. A vital safety program does 
not simply contemplate the safety of our- 
selves. It contemplates the safety of our 
children and grandchildren. In the inter- 
national field safety laws also apply, and if 
we want to keep America from repeating this 
holocaust every generation—this slaughter of 
innocents—we had better put some inter- 
national safety rules into operation 

Leaders of America—and I am speaking to 
leaders—men who influence the lives and 
conduct of their fellowmen (I care not where 
you are, in your church, your lodge, your 
business)—men are looking to you now for 
guidance and direction—lift up your eyes and 
accept the challenge of this great age. This 
is not a dying world. It is a changing world, 
and you and I are going to see that those 
changes, whatever they are, will not destroy 
our American concepts and our American way 


will h an 
ever before. She wil 








of life. This must be a new dawn—not the 
dusk—for our freedoms. 
Forward, then, with faith and hope, with 


a desire to help our own land and each other. 
We are all brother Americans, solemnly dedi- 
cated to best every menace to our freedom 
and every threat to our security. That spirit 
of dedication lives all over America—a vast 
lamp-lit, war-painted America—an America 








of God-fearing, home-loving freemen—and it 
is this spirit which will carry us to victory. 
Victory Through Unity 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. HAROLD H. BURTON 
OF OHIO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 19 (legislative day of 
Friday, May 15), 1942 
Mr. BURTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 








I made before the Council Against In- 
tolerance in America, at Cleveland, Ohio, 
ym May 16, 1942. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
ReEcorD, as follows: 

“As I would not be a slave, so I would not 
be a master This expresses my ea Of de- 
mocrac\ Whateve! s yn s, t l 
{ the daifie €, is no den ¢ 
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This statement by Abraham Lin 
declaration of his faith in man and in dé 
mocracy. It is an answer, in its first sentenc 
to the argument for all dictatorships 
Thi 
faith upon which freedom depends; it is for 
freedom that this war is being fough 
a faith springs only from deep conviction, 
such as Lincoln had. Such a faith also lead 
to complete dedication of one’s self 
Lincoln made of himself. Its natural byprod- 
uct is a fixed determination that is invincible 

This faith in man is precisely the same 
faith we need today and it supports today 
on a broader front the same cause it 
supported at the time of the birth of freedom 
in this Nation. Our cause faced, then, haz- 
ards equal to, or possibly exceeding, th 
today; but the faith of our forefathers was 
more than adequate to win the needed vic- 
tory. 

In 1775 in the little wooden churc 
hill in Richmond, Va., at a Revolutionar i 
vention, it was this same faith that led 
Patrick Henry to declare— 

“As for me, give me liberty or give mé 
death.” 

In 1776, in Independence Hall in Phila- 
delphia, it was this same faith that led 
Thomas Jefferson and his associates to sign 
Declaration of Independence which contained 
these stirring words which should be read by 
us today, not merely as words of history but 
also as words of dedication: 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident 
that all men are created equal, that they ars 
endowed by their Creator with certain un- 
alienable rights, that among these are life 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. That 
to secure these rights, governments are in- 
stituted among men, deriving their just pow- 
ers from the consent of the governed 
* * * And for the support of this declara- 
tion, with a firm reliance upon the protec- 
tion of Divine Providence, we mutually 
pledge to each other, our lives, our fort 
and our sacred honor.” 

In 1942, in Australia, Gen. Dougl Mac- 
Arthur responded to his welcome there 
follows: 


f 


It is this faith we need today. 





such as 


that i 


ice ft 
S€ i 





une 


“I have come as a soldier in a great crusade 
of personal liberty, as opposed to perpetual 
Slavery. * * * There can be no compro- 
mise We shall win, or we shall die nd to 
this end I pledge you the full resources of 
all the mighty power of my country and all 
the blocd of my countrymen.” 

MacArthur's pledge is a pledge ll 
us, and it derives its strengt1 from dedi- 


cation of allof us. This is a time when mu- 


tual helpfulness should be the very esser 





















of American spiri In war t n t 
source of gement 
mutual I of each unit 
( I 
MUTUAL HELI 

I well remember, when serving in t frorx 
line, in the infantry, in the last wa 10W 
regiment faced ncrete pillbox all one after- 
noon and, during the night, received orde1 
to take it at dawn In the afterno I 
lost some of our best men; nd the de 
meant far as we could see n 1 
many mcre. However, when daw: me 
then learned, for the first time 
right and our left the defe € € 

rong, and that the infantry on fi 
were moving ahead with u I ether 
dvanced; the enemy withdre 

rit of mutual hel ess ¥ f 

t 1e hearts al ( f 

Today, the war is one that c 

itu helpfulness tl \ 
eve kn¢ The standard « Ss 
has beer t b he sold 
marines on our front lines. Our 
How can we best all 

hare? 
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THE FOUR WARS 


1. First, this is a world-wide battle of 
fighting men. Wherever possible, and where 
we are best fitted, we should join and per- 
sonally aid the military and naval services. 

2. This is a war of production, and 
wherever we are best fitted we should join 
in the production of war and civilian needs 
which are as important to victory as are the 
men who are to use them. Our spirit and 
our actions must be, at every point, construc- 
tive—not destructive. There must be no in- 
terruptions in the production of war ma- 
terials. I have just come from visiting great 
shipbuilding plants running 24 hours a day 
in New Orleans, La. I recall especially two 
slogans posted in one of these plants, near 
the American flags. One of them showed an 
American doughboy in his steel helmet, and 
with his bayonet fixed. Beside his picture 
the following statement 

“He’s a fighting fool. Give 
we've got: more production!” 

The other slogan, near an 
read as follows 

“The guy who relaxes is helping the Axis.’ 

There was no relax: in that plant. It 
was daily breaking records and running ahead 
of schedule 

8. This war is also a war of finance. To 
finance such a war as this calls for a disci- 
pline of the civilian population which dicta- 
tors seem to feel can be enforce’ only by 
fear, whereas we believe it can be made more 
effective by voluntary dedication. Among 
other things, we have here the fight against 
inflation. We need to uphold the hands of 
the President, our Commander in Chief, on 
this battle front as well as on the firing line 
We need to support the attacks which he has 
outlined in the way of taxation, industrial 
price control, stabilization of wages, stabiliza- 
tion of farm prices, bond purchases, rationing 
of supplies, and control of personal debt. To 
these seven I add another: the practice of 
governmental economy both in appropria- 


nd in administration of 


at 
“@i50 
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him the best 


American flag 


attacks on 
available an 
tion. The 
even at the expense of 
‘s usual standard of liv- 
] President recom- 
his purpose of 
ngs, if possible 
This helps to 


und 


y for individual coc 
of bonds 


ol one 


pera 


Governmental economy strikes at the very 
source of the difficulty. Insofar as the cost 
of the war, or the cost of the civilian opera- 
tions of the Government can be reduced 
without sacrifice of essential war needs, the 
whole demand for taxation and war bonds, 
and the whole pressure on the increased cost 
of living is likewise reduced. The Congress 
and the Administration, therefore, need the 
support not only of individuals in Office but 
those out of office, in supporting economies 
in appropriations and in expenditures, even 
when those appropriations or expenditures 
might be of some personal benefit to the 
individual citizen concerned. All expendi- 
tures are made to someone. We need support 
of economy not only as it affects the other 
fellow, but as it affects each of us. 

4. Above all, this is a war of morale. Na- 
poleon used to say that he valued morale as 
3 to 1, compared with military equipment. 
Our General Marshall, speaking of present- 
day warfare, has placed the ratio at 6 to 1, 
because morale now extends not only to 
troops but to the nation behind the troops. 
One of the best publications on this sub- 
ject is that entitled “You Can Defend Amer- 
ica.” General Pershing said of it: 

“I commend its message to every Ameri- 
can.” Among other things this pamphlet 
says: 

“Once China built a wall. She lived behind 
it. She laughed at her enemies. She felt se- 
cure. Soon an invader came from the north. 
Three times China found the enemy inside 
her gates. They did not storm the wail. 
They did not go around it. They simply 
bribed the gatekeepers 

“Yesterday France built a wall, the Maginot 
Line—steel and stone. She felt secure behind 
it. She put her faith in it. Yet France fell. 
Why? Something was missing. There was 
a gap through which an invader came. That 
gap was not only in the wall; it was in the 
spirit of the people 

“Today America 
steel: Ships 
this enough? 
lacked? 


builds a wall, a 
and planes and guns 
Does America have 
What France lacked? Does she have 
total defense? She builds her wall. Does 
She build character? Spirit? The will to 
sacrifice? Does she build men? Men who 
pull together? Before our eyes the world 
changes. Nations collapse We, in America, 
ask, ‘What can I do What can 130,000,000 


Americans do? Plenty 


ring of 
But is 
what China 


“Behind ships runs stand three 
lines of def teamwork in 
try, a united nation They fill the 
They must b nanned ° 
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Appreciation of Senator Barkley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. WILLIAM H. SMATHERS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 19 (legislative day of 
Friday, May 15), 1942 


Mr. SMATHERS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have published in 
the Appendix of the Rrecorp an editorial 
taken from the Kentucky Post on the 
subject of Kentucky’s own ALBEN W. 
BARKLEY. 

This editorial is a fair appraisal, ap- 
proval, and commendation of the ability, 
statesmanship, urbanity, affability, and 
the lovable character and qualities of our 
own majority leader, and, I am sure, will 
make interesting reading to all his col- 
leagues in the United States Senate. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


APPRECIATION OF NATIONAL LEADER 


Looking back through the years, it occurs 
to us that too little has been said about the 
remarkable record of a Kentuckian who has 
attained national stature—Kentucky’s own 
Senator ALBEN W. BARKLEY 

Nothing we could say here would serve to 
advance the cause of the senior Senator; like- 
wise nothing we could say would detract in 
any way from the record he has made as ma- 
jority leader of the Senate, for Senator BarK- 
LEY’s niche in the hall of statesmanship has 
long since been carved with consummate 
merit in the service of his country. News 
that he will be home soon prompts these 
words of appraisal 

We doubt, however, if the people of his 
own State fully appreciate the difficult task 
he has had for nearly 10 years as the repre- 
sentative of the President of the United 
States in that august upper Assembly—the 
most independent deliberative body in the 
world, it has often been said 

It has been one 
to carry the bann 
istration—to 
program is 
through the rou 
has been anotl 
feat success 
naintain harmo 


Roosevelt admin- 
that the President’s 
and surely piloted 
aters of the Senate. It 

to accomplish that 
and at the same time 
and balance in the Senate 
s succeeded admirably in 


most fully 


V 
Senator BARKLEY ha 
avoiding slavish subservience to the admin- 


hile at the same time serv- 
i duties as the majority 
leader. That is not an easy task when 
considers that more important legislation ha 
passed through the Senate and become law 
since he became its leader than in any com- 
arable period in the history of the Nation 
Even the Republican Members of the Sen- 
admire and respect Senator BarRKLEY’s 
leadership. That d npliment well de 
served, and has prov to be a 
asset in his performance for his 
the people 
We do not ite this 


one 


great 


party and 


comment out of \ 
desire to bestow praise upon a man who lon 
since passed when praise was 

sary for his ad His record 

ice to the people, his loyalty to princi 

the administratio he has served so well 
speak so much r than any pat on the 
back we c We do think that he 
the high appreciation of the people 
the 


deserves 


of his 


home State—an 1 erstanding of 
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task that the senior Senator has performed so 
well. We are sure that his steadfast friends 
throughout Kentucky would like for the 
home folk to appreciate the nature of his 
outstanding achievement. 





Commendation of Congress by Fulton 
Lewis, Jr. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THEODORE G. BILBO 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 19 (legislative day of 
Friday, May 15), 1942 


Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, I present 
an excerpt from an address by Mr. Ful- 
ton Lewis, Jr., broadcast over the radio 
on the night of the 15th of May. In 
recent months it has been so seldom that 
any words of praise or commendation 
have been uttered about Congress that it 
is refreshing and heartening to read the 
message of Mr. Lewis, and I ask unani- 
mous consent to have it printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered.to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


That attack on Congress, because some of 
its Members got unlimited gasoline ration 
cards, appears to be dying a well-deserved 
death tonight. The critics have turned most 
of their attention to other phases of the 
eastern gasoline rationing program. Asking 
who got the thousands of X cards that were 
not issued to the 200 Congressmen who did 
get unlimited rations, or to other persons 
entitled to receive them. 

The Senate, itself, did a good job of con- 
tributing to the death of the ill-conceived 
attack upon Congress by silently but effec- 
tively killing a resolution asking no Member 
to take any extra gasoline supplies for per- 
formance of his official duties ‘hat resolu- 
tion was called yesterday by Senator DOWNEY 
of California, but the Senate put off action 
until today. The Members expressed them- 
selves pretty freely yesterday They said 
what they thought of those sections of the 
press which had blackened them throughout 


the country by saying the lawmakers were 
chiseling extra shares of gasoline. But when 
today’s session opened, the Senators walked 


in and voted the resolution down without 
word of debate—and the vote was 65 to 2 
During yesterday’s session, when the Senate 


was hitting back at the press reporters who 
were calling the Congressmen _ gasoline 
chiselers, Senate Majority Leader BARKLEY 
said that to pass any resolution saying that 
Congress would refuse all extra rations would 
be like passing a resolution saying that they 
were honorable men and would keep their 
words. And that is just about what sucl 
action would have amounted ). Every 
Member of Congress who got an X ration 


card signed a sw statement that none of 
the would be used for anything but 
To pass a resolution saying 


or? 
gasoline 


official business 


that they would not accept such cards woul 
have been just about the same a ying that 
they were untrustworthy and could not de- 





pend upon themselves not to break r 
pledges, and, therefore, would refuse to m 
any promises so that they would be sure not 


to break them 


Last night I told you what your regular 
commentator on this broadcast, Mr. Fulton 
Lewis, Jr., thought of this whole affair. I 
quoted him as saying that this attack upon 
Congress was undermining the faith of the 
people in their elected representatives in 
Washington. That Congress is the principal 
bulwark against Fascist and Nazi attacks 
upon democracy and that any effort to dis- 
credit it is only playing into the hands of 
Hitler. 

Now, let’s carry Mr. Lewis’ thoughts a lit- 
tle further and try and see just how much 
justification there has been in this wholesale 
criticism of the group of men who represent 


the very foundation of self-government. 
The critics said that Members of Congress 
were chiseling because they took X cards 


which would give them enough gasoline to 
serve the interests of their constituents back 
home. And please remember that these cards 
do not give the Congressmen any gasoline for 
joy riding. They have to use it all on official 
business, and, therefore, they can’t do any 
pleasure driving like the person who gets an 
A card and has three gallons of gasoline each 
week to use any way he pleases 

By misrepresentation these critics have 
tried to lead the people throughout the coun- 
try to believe that Congressmen were de- 
manding special rights simply because they 
were Congressmen. All right. Let’s see how 
well that argument stands up A special 
privilege is generally understood as the right 


to something that no one else can have 
Doctors, nurses, ministers, and essential de- 
fense workers get X cards—which entitles 


them to all the gasoline they need to perform 
their duties. That is perfectly all right, and 
there might be some doubt that Congressmen 
would deserve as much consideration as those 
particular persons. But how about some of 
the others? How about the brush salesman, 


and how about that middle-aged man with 
graying hair who hammers on your front 
door, calls you down out of the attic or up 


out of the basement, and tells you he’s work- 
ing his way through. college selling maga- 
zines They get all the gasoline they need 


to pursue their business. There is nothing 
against it in the rationing regulations, and 
we are not are 


complaining about it But 
those services more important than the serv- 
ices your Congressman is performing? Is it 
more important that a salesman have enough 
gasoline so he can get around the country 
and try to sell you something you don't want 
than it is that your Congressman have 
enough gasoline to protect the interests of 
the people he represents? 


Now, where does that put the argument 
about special privileges? When ycu hire 
man to dig a well you can’t complain if he 
asks for a shovel to work with 

The only way you can attack these X cards 
for Congressmen is to assume in advance that 
every Member of Congress is a liar—that every 
one is untrustworthy, and that he deliber- 
ately asked for an unlimited ration card sc 
that he could have al! the gasoline he wanted 
or personal use. No voting American can say 
that is true. If your Congressma1 not hon- 
yrable or trustworthy, then u would not 
have elected him to represent you in Wash- 
ington You would have elected meons 
else So what is all this about? What ad 
these people want—these people who are try- 
in n every way to make you belie\ \ 
Congressman is one of the 
human life, and that his posit is 1 evi 
important enough to entitle | 
rations that are freely given to the brush es- 
man and the magazine salesn 

As I told you last night, if you d t like 
your Congressman, don't vote for 1 l But 
this criticism is not centered a t y par- 
ticu ngressman It is t r te 

y ngress a I € the ele } - 
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resentatives of the American people, who 





stand between what we are fighting for and 
what Hitler is trying to force on us. Congress 
is the instrument through which you govern 
yourself. If you admit that Congress is no 
good, then you must admit that you cant 





govern yourself That is what Hitler says 
That is why he is trying to rule the whole 
worid—so we won’t have to bother with con- 


gresses and parliaments. 
Now here is a little late news that ju 
in on the gasoline-rationing program. It is 





an announcement by the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration that records of the issuance of 
ration cards are no longer considered confi- 
dential That means that the newspapel!l 


the radio, or whoever else wants to, can go In 
and see what kind of a card has beer 
to anyone. No more secrecy on who got X 
cards. 





Living Off the Fat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. RUFUS C. HOLMAN 


OF OREGON 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 19 (legislative day of 
Friday, May 15), 1942 


Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrecorp an editorial 
from the Chicago Tribune of May 11, 
1942, entitied “Living Off the Fat,” 
which states views with which I am in 
accord. 


There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

LIVING OFF THE FAT 

The administration in promul i t 
sweeping orders curtailing or completely 
eliminating many major lines of civilian pro- 
duction has paid an unwitting tribute to 


the virtues of the American system of free 


enterprise 















It is improbable that the new dealers 
had any such purpose in mind wh 
began issuing orders curb production, ra- 
tion goods, and end free markets by imposing 
price restriction ley jumped ; the 
chance to tinker with schemes for a < - 
trolied economy, probably with the h 
the day of a collect r bu- 
reaucratic direction A 
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we must now borrow for the future? Every 
one of t is the product of the past system 
of free enter} I present controlled 
economy can only maintain itself by living 


off tl cumulated gains of that system 
The pi however, cannot be indefinitely 
prol or t accumulation will be ex- 
hausted At the end of this war we shall 
I VE t ‘ ba and s building again 
The e ¢ have built is under a 
E ( en I Our war experi- 
3 ! e t us anew that that is 
the o1 n und which we can build, 


Minute Men of Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


to have printed in 
the REcorpD speech delivered by me 
before the Wisconsin and Upper Michi- 
gan Peninsula Youth Conference of the 
Salvation Army, held in Plankinton Hall 
of the Milwaukee Auditorium, Milwaukee, 
Wis., on May 16, 1942 


unanimous 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 
as f¢ V 
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slave their neighbor 
losophy repudiates t 
ideal 

Now we must win the battle for preserva- 
tion of self and the Nation and the liberation 
of enslaved peoples. In t battle we are 
vitally concerned with the moral, physical, 
and spiritual betterment of the lives of ou: 
citizens 

In a very real sense your organization sub- 
to the Biblical inju yn, “Inasmuch 
as ye have done it unto one of the least of 
these My brethren, ye have done it unto Me.” 
All churches and religious groups have a tre- 
mendous big part in this battk 

The totalitarian regimes take 
of individuals—take no account of “these, the 
least of My brethren.” Social programs in 
the totalitarian states have only one objective, 
the strengthening of the state. The weak, 
the maimed, and the injured are left either 
to die by the wayside or to be slaughtered by 
the edict of the dictators. The light depicted 
in th the Good Samaritan has no 
place in the Hitler philosophy 


whose entire phi- 
ne idea of the Christian 
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In this land we have grown to greatness 
with a doctrine recognizing that a nation 
can Only be as strong as its people. Real 


strength is 
faith 

This Nation has grown to 
cause, in our tory 


found in character, conviction, 
greatness be- 


march of h our life and 


our progress have grown not by saber-clank- 
ing governmental edicts, but by the indi- 
vidual efforts of freemen working together 


voluntarily, a society of builders. 

This great land of ours is a gift to the men 
of the present, not merely from the states- 
men of the past, but from the “average” man 
of the past. The average man, the so-called 
“little guy” built this land. He cleared the 
forests. He conquered the wilderness. He 
peopled the Nation. He raised the families 
He dug the black gold from the earth. He 
mined the preciou mineral He built 
mighty cities and he spanned this Nation 


with ribbons of steel. He built schools and 
churches, where his mental and spiritual 
power could grow and develop 


These things have been p ible because in 
our society there has been a place for indi- 
viduals, for initiative, for industry, for thrift, 
and for man’s humanity to man, where man 
could grow toward the light of an expanded 
tomorrow 


The ave 





rage man of the past has met every 
crisis which this Nation has ever faced. He 
has tightened his belt He has lifted his 
chin high and he has emerged stronger and 











tougher fr every crisis He has never 
known the meaning of the word “defeat.” He 
has continually fought for what he believed 
to be right and just. Heh never given up 
He hi cons usly or unconsciously sensed 





he was meant for big 
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Well, it was on such an occasion that I 
read this book. It told the story of the for- 
mation of this great organization which now 
stretches around the globe—this organization 
which goes to the people with a message of 
Salvation; attracting the people; saving the 
people, and employing the people 

This book delineates action, constructive 
action—the kind the world needs now. It 
tells the romance of two great lives—General 
Booth and his wife. These great souls saw 
the need of a nation and a world, and then 
they acted to fill that need. Theirs was the 
channel for the spirit of truth which gave 
life more abundantly to countless thousands, 
and they were the great menders of broken 
humanity. They put the drunkard, the sin- 
ner, back on his feet and he became a re- 
spectable, God-loving creature. They wer 
the spearhead of a great epoch-making reli- 
gious upheaval which reshaped and inspired 
the lives of individuals and communities 
Yes, they had to fight prejudice, but they 
cared not for that. They had a great call 
they saw the misery of the submerged of 
earth, the vicious and the unfit, the desti- 
tute, and the outcast. They sensed the dan- 
ger of this condition to the balance of orderly 
society—more so than statesmen-—and be- 
cause they loved their fellowmen and felt the 
call of duty they lit a flame that has gone 
around the world 

When laughed to scorn, they worked all 
the harder to redeem fallen humanity. When 
stoned and insulted, they turned the other 
cheek and kept singing the hymns of salva- 
tion. They put meaning into the Master's 
words, “Come unto Me, all ye that labor and 
are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” 

They were not like the conventional Chris- 
tians of their day. They sought out those 
who needed help, and they indulged in the 
fire of the spirit. Theirs was a life of storm, 
stress, and action; but there was a buoyancy, 
a light-heartedness about these great dis- 
ciples of the-Master—because they were con- 
stantly doing good. They were swept with 
a great enthusiasm because they were afire 
with the flame of their cause 

When I got through sketching through this 
book I felt refreshed. I had taken a journey 
into the lives of two great human beings. I 
would impress upon my listeners the special 
need now of all of us knowing the value of 
making contact with great lives present and 
past. 

There are living today people whom, when 
you contact them, radiate hope, cheer, and 
faith, and when you are through talking with 
them you feel better. They haven't operated 
as a damper on your better self. They have 
lifted you up, just as these two great souls, 
General and Mrs. Booth, lifted up all whom 
they contacted 





In the days that are up ahead, it is well 
for us to know how to keep calm, how t 
maintain judgment and mental poise 


May I tell you of an incident that occurred 
in my office recently? 

This incident demonstrates 
other avenues whereby we can 
from the pent-up fears and emotions 
one, as I stated, was one of the safety valves 
He used humor The other 
safety valve was also Lincoln's. We can call 
that perspective and faith, obtained through 
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pursued that purpose, and so must we if w 
would live life to the full 

This war situation brings to all of us— 
many of us who heretofore have lived smu 


and complacent live atisfied with ourselve 











and our accom] nents—a purpt to life 

America asks you and to become pre 
ervers ( é v 1at a job this is 
We know tl war for freedom or slavery 
W I say I me¢ I 
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has happened to every nation the Nazis have 
taken over and what has happened to the 
people Japan has conquered. 

Today you and I are not spending our time 
deploring our mistakes—the mistakes of all of 
us—retailing our losses or uselessly reviewing 
our troubles. We have a job to do, and that 
job, with the help of God and an awakened 
people, will be well done. We must be vigi- 
lant, alert, dedicated to this great purpose— 
preserving America. Like Nehemiah, we are 
rebuilding the wall, the wall of America. 

I cannot take the time today to give you a 
picture of the world situation. You know 
the situation on the Russian front, in the 
East, on all the seas, in the Near East, and in 
Africa, and we realize now that for the first 
time in our lives each of us is up against 
something bigger than himself, more impor- 
tant than his business or his job or his union; 
I mean the preservation of America. 

I have had many requests from people ask- 
ing me what they could do to aid America. 
Speaking as one who has lived much in the 
last 3 years and 4 months, one who has seen 
continuous session of the Congress from Sep- 
tember 1939 to the present, speaking from 
that perspective, I answered them as follows: 

(Remember, I am speaking of that great 
purpose that must take possession of each of 
our hearts and minds and souls.) 

“How can we be filled with the spirit of a 
great purpose, this purpose of consecrating 
all we are and all we have to the cause of God 
and country. Well, we will have to have a 
rebirth of faith. There is in faith an ele- 
ment of understanding, of comprehension; 
therefore we will have to get a clear under- 
standing of what this country of ours means. 

“It is a republic which is a peculiar form of 
government. We must study it, compre- 
hend it. We must know our country’s his- 
tory, the sacrifices our fathers made, just 
10ow this country happened to come into 
being. 

“It calls for an appreciation of the Ameri- 
can freedoms of which we are trustees. It 
calls for a knowledge of the Bill of Rights, 
the Declaration of Independence, and the 
Constitution of the United States (How 
many years have elapsed since any of us have 
read these great charters of human freedom?) 

To be filled with a great purpose, we must 
get rid of fear and the spirit of defeatism. 
We must cut out negative criticism and blast 
any un-American propaganda. It calls for 
a building within each of our souls of a 
faith in ourselves, our Government, our boys 
in the firing line, and our neighbors on the 
home front. 

If we are filled with a great purpose, we 
will not close our eyes to the problems that 
are at hand. Wherever you are, there you 
are called to service; the mother and father 
who send their boys into the service may 
need the outstretched hand of fellowship 
and encouragement, and there are those who 
need financial, economic, and spiritual help. 
We will not only build our faith in the future 
of America by giving of that faith to others 
but by distributing it we will be rebuilding 
our own souls and the morale of the Nation. 

Our job now—part of this great purpose— 
is to replace the evil qualities of fear and 
discouragement and doubt with courage and 
hope, rebuilding discouraged and despondent 
and worried folks, making ourselves and our 
fellowmen into warriors on the home front, 
courageous like those who fight for America 
on all of the seas and on all of the battle- 
fronts. 

If we would be filled with a great purpose, 
we must learn the pleasure of sacrifice. We 
must make ourselves into supersalesmen at 
all of the crossroads in America, in every 
home and village and city—supersalesmen 
of America. 

We must get rid of the “little Hitlers” 
building class hatred. We must build under- 
standing between groups. We must see that 
confidence is reborn between labor and man- 


agement. We must build ourselves strong 
so that we could not be impacted by the 
ideas of the defeatists, the disloyal thinkers, 
and the Axis agents. 

If we on the home front would feel the 
elation that comes from exalted work, we 
will see to it that unselfish citizens take 
their part in the municipal life of the Na- 
tion, and that racketeers and exponents of 
foreign “isms” will not get control thereof. 
We will give praise to those men who build— 
creatures of initiative, ingenuity, invention, 
common sense. 

You and I can serve and be filled with a 
great purpose if we become radiant creatures 
who radiate the glory of being an American— 
who have the hope in their hearts and live 
that hope and express it—that there is a 
great future for America. 

We know that the things we do, the poli- 
cies we inaugurate now, the way we think 
and act, will, in a large measure, shape the 
tomorrow of this Nation—and think of it; 
you and I have the privilege and the honor 
of being a citizen of the greatest Nation on 
earth—playing a part in shaping the destiny 
of America and the world. 

My hopes are that God will give each of us 
the vision of a better world tomorrow which 
we will translate into reality by having a part 
in the building thereof. 

We cannot sit back and growl and kick and 
complain. You and I are blessed beyond com- 
parison. You and I will be numbered in the 
ranks of those who have faith and courage 
and who are willing to give and sacrifice for 
God and country. 

If you and I maintain our mental equilib- 
rium calmly and with faith in our souls face 
the future—no matter what the impact, no 
matter what the sacrifice—then we will be 
“minute men” of freedom. 

This is a youth conference, and to youth I 
say that you must believe with all the fervor 
and conviction at your command that you 
face the dawn and not the dusk of a great 
new age 

There may be drab, dreary, dismal days be- 
fore we reach that dawn, but they need not 
be such to us if we are filled with a great pur- 
pose. The dawn will surely come and it will 
bring with it a bright new day when the brave 
banners of youth will be unfurled 

Those aren’t just words. Youth today faces 
a greater future than ever before in America. 
Youth has been given a purpose and a reason 
for living—a purpose rooted deep in the pro- 
tection and the preservation of America. 
Youth has been called to both the battle 
fronts and the industrial fronts. Their pur- 
pose is grim, but their hopes are high. They 
have a reason for living 

Youth is fighting the battles, but the vic- 
tory which will come will belong to youth. 
The peace which will come will belong to 
youth. The hopes and the dreams for a better 
world will belong to youth. The job of reor- 
dering our lives for peace will belong to youth. 

The liberties and the freedoms which will 
be won will belong to youth. The destiny of 
a great people will belong to youth and to 
youth will belong the privilege of passing 
a great heritage unmarred—a heritage bur- 
nished brighter by the deeds and the trustee- 
ship of the youth of this generation 

Youth will come into its own. Youth will 
reclaim its birthright and youth will transmit 
that birthright to generations yet unborn 

The youth of this organization particularly 
are aware of the obligation and the Oppor- 
tunity which youth faces today 

Other organizations today face tl 
of integrating their efforts with the war pro- 
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gram This organization has long since 
translated its ideals into action 

Within 10 days of the Pearl Harbor disaster 
the national headquarters of the Salvation 
Army announced that four veteran f war 
service in France a generation ago wi ser 
in important posts in your organization’s new 


j military and naval departments. 
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By the middle of January of this year, the 
war in the Far East—the war in Burma, 
China, Malaya, the Netherlands East Indies, 
and the Philippines had already touched the 
lives of almost 800 of your officers. Yes, and 
in January word came from Rangoon that 
your organization was continuing the mis- 
sionary work begun a quarter of a century 
ago 

That was a magnificent display of cour- 
age—that was truly great devotion and dedi- 
cation to an ideal. A great purpose was in 
action. 

By February of this year the Saivation 
Army had announced the integration of its 
program with all auxiliary war activities and 
had embarked upon a program of assisting 
the relatives of service men. 

Today as always your organization stands 
ready to give spiritual, moral, and physical 
reformation to all who need it. Today as 
always your organization is giving a graphic 
and vivid demonstration of the regenerating 
and revitalizing message of the Scriptures as 
practiced in these grim days. 

Today as always your organization seeks to 
practice the old truths and to interpret them 
into living principles—into duty, into un- 
selfishness, into a spiritual love and a hu- 
manitarian concern for our fellow men. Yours 
is a practical working translation of an old 
doctrine—older even than mankind because 
it dates back to the power that has sum- 
moned all men into being—the power which 
spins the endless web of destiny for all men. 

In that web of destiny your organization 
can offer its threads—threads interwoven with 
the heart strings of every man who believes 
in the doctrine of man’s humanity to man. 

In that web of destiny yours will be the 
task of dedicating your group and its every 
effort to the preservation of free men, to the 
end that your highest ideals may be realized 
in a new world of hope and light—a world 
where the shadows of dictators and slavery 
will have vanished into the twilight of history 
and the thick black night of obscurity. 





Address of Hon. John W. McCormack 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JAMES M. BARNES 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 19, 1942 


Mr. BARNES. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REeEcorD, I include the following address 
of the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
Hon. JOHN W. McCormack, majority 
leader of the House of Representatives, 
at the convention banquet of the Catholic 
Community of the South, at Richmond, 
Va., April 28, 1942: 

In the days of the Revolutionary ul 
forebears fought to gain liberty for the in- 
dividual, and independence for a new nation 
When established, a weak and floundering 
nation, today, ours by inheritancs the 
United States of America is the most power- 
ful Nation in the world. It is our duty to 
preserve that inheritance. s 

Today, we fight to retain liberty for the 





In those dark days Patrick Henry uttered 
1e historic words “Give me liberty or gi 
me death.” He Knew what it meant to! 
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denied liberty. Today, with 
forces that confront us, we may w say 
“Preserve liberty, or give me death 

Two years ago I said on the floor of the 
National House of Representativ that the 
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conflict that Hitler started was not alone a 
conflict between nations, but it was a war of 
paganism against a civilization that has its 
origin in God himself, and based upon the 
teachings of “Love of God and love of neigh- 
por.” Subsequent events have confirmed 
that opinion 

I have also repeatedly said on and off the 
floor of the National House that this genera- 
tion of Americans is on trial. We are on 
trial. Other generations in the past have 
been on trial, and history records that they 
did not fail in their duty. Are we going to 
be the first generation of Americans to fail 
in our grave That depends on how 
we think, and what we do today. 

Our first duty is to win the war and there- 
by preserve America. With the world condi- 
they are today, with the 
throughout the world arrayed as they are, if 
we preserve America, as we will with angry 
unity existing among our people, at the same 
time we will be preserving our civilization 
which has its origin in God himself 

Modern warfare is war between peoples. 
The child in the crib is subject to attack in 
modern warfare Our enemies have deter- 
mined upon that type of warfare. 

To fight a modern war a nation must pos- 
first above all the will to fight. 

This means we must have faith 
firmative faith—and in addition, 
must follow in the wake of faith 

That does not mean the elimination or 
suppression of constructive criticism or sug- 
vestions. But it does mean the elimination 
of partisan and obstructive criticism It 
means the elimination of Yrumormongers 
from our midst: Of those who are not fight- 
ing the war but are using the war for per- 

lambition or gain. It means the elimina- 
tion of the demagog and the false prophet— 
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those who appeal to emotionalism, for ex- 
ample, bigotry, in any attempt to divide our 
people We have no place in American life 
f the t t No 1 ter how much one 
s en\ p himself with the cloak of 
Amer I big is nothing but an assas- 
f C element of 
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I € Th means the willingness to make 
v I I I ind do everything 
I r power to ¥ the v 
l v t fiel means the grim de- 
te! nat to win, the spirit that we will 
not be defeated, that we are fighting for God 
an means angry unl 
Oo has said: “He who is not 
h nst me.” In this crisis every 
1 ight well s of one who is 
al t, an appeaser, a delayer of 
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I s the willingness t follow our 
le rship 
In this respect we know our leadership, and 
without regard to our religious convictions, 
we can all thank God that in this crisis we 
have as our leader the man of destiny, Presi- 
dent Franklin D. Roosevelt 
In modern war we must have, as well, the 
i I fight. This, in turn, means: 
Prod n of weapons of war 
(b) Capable leadership 
( Powertf Army and Navy of trained 
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(ad) An effective campaign of propaganda. 
In connection with powerful Army and 
Navy of trained men and capable leadership, 


the 








I will say little because we all know we will 
have both. The response of the young men 
of America since December 7 clearly shows 
the willingness of our youth and manhood 
to make every sacrifice, even life itself, for our 
country. 

We can well pause for a moment and pay 
homage to the youth of America. They are 
living up to the highest ideals set by youth 
of past generations. They have responded in 
@ manner which clearly shows their love of 
our Government. They have been put to the 
test. They have responded. We must see that 
they have the weapons with which to fight 
the enemy. 

You will note that I have placed the 
weapons of war first in the necessities of 
the organization to fight. 

That means management and labor cooper- 
ating to the fullest extent. That means the 
rapid conversion into war economy of all of 
our industrial facilities. It means the maxi- 
mum production humanly possible today as 
never before in our history. The welfare of 
the Nation comes first. 

Our present and future as a Nation is im- 
periled. That means business as usual must 
be laid on the table for the duration of the 
war. 

While the greater part of management and 
labor have been cooperating in a patriotic 
manner, there are still some who place their 
own selfish welfare above the welfare of the 
Nation. We cannot tolerate this. We cannot 
and we shall not permit this to continue. 
The maximum production of weapons of war 
means that there cannot be any future lock- 
outs or strikes. Our boys and our Allies must 
be given the weapons on land, in the air, and 
on the sea that will defeat the enemy and 
bring victory to our righteous cause. 

We therefore look to the factory for the 
preduction of the weapons with which to 
win the war. We expect—yes; we demand— 
management and labor to produce these 
weapons. We cannot tolerate anything which 
will interfere with attaining this necessary 
objective. Weapons of war, which include 
ships, are necessary to win this conflict 

An important part of modern warfare is 
an effective campaign of propaganda. Let us 
frankly face this neces Each of us can 
play a part in this—particularly the press 
and the radio. Next to the maximum pro- 
duction of weapons of war and ships and a 
large, powerfully trained Army and Navy, is 








what has been termed “the propaganda of 
war.” The enemy has employed it effectively. 
We must and can also do So. 

The enemy has used propaganda as a 
softening-up process usually through divi- 
sion of a people before actual invasion of a 
country. We can use it the same way. We 
can also use it to maintain and strengthen 


the morale and unity of our people. What is 
termed “the war of propaganda” is considered 
a vital part of the conduct of modern war 

In times of danger we cannot choose our 
friends. As a nation we are faced with the 
law of self-preservation. The peoples of other 
nations, whose form of government or whose 
past actions we do not like, are faced with 
the same danger. We have a common interest 
of safety with those nations who are fighting 
our enemy. They want to win. We want to 





win. Each country fight Nazi Germany 
and imperialistic Japan ell as unfortu- 
nate Italy, helps all other nations fighting 


the same enemy 
We cannot 
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permit our dislikes 
ir loves. Our first wordly love 


loved country. We 


to becloud 
is our be- 
cannot permit our dis- 
like of any other country fighting the same 
enemy to operate adversely to our own coun- 
try. We must not—we cannot afford to—do 
anything that will alienate from our side any 
nation that is an Ally of ours in this war. 
We must think practically and realistically, 
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The best interests of America demands this 
There should be only one thought, to love 
America, to do all things necessary for ou 
country to win the war. Winning the war is 
our first job. After that is done, one can 
renew his dislikes if he so desires. There 
are some—and I cannot understand their 
reasoning—-who take the position that we 
should not help other countries fighting our 
enemy. Thank God, the great majority of 
our people do not agree with that group. 

How would you and I feel if our failure to 
help England, China, and Russia resulted in 
any or all of these countries making the best 
petce terms they could and then withdraw 
from the war? It would be a catastrophe 
of a major nature for our country. 

There are some who also feel that we 
should wait until all other nations fighting 
the enemy have been defeated—keep every- 
thing we produce here—kKeep our armed forces 
here--and wait until the enemy arrives in 
continental United States. To follow such 
leadership would probably result in national 
suicide—with America wedged between a vic- 
torious Germany on the Atlantic and a vic- 
torious Japan in the Pacific. Our best inter- 
ests demand that we keep the enemy as far 
away from our shores as possible. If we can 
avert it, if we can help defeat the enemy 
elsewhere, why not do it? 

During the remainder of this year will 
occur what will perhaps be the bloodiest 
battle in the history of this world. The 
Germans and the Russians are preparing now 
for that battle. The Russians—contrary to 
general belief several months ago—have 
proven themselves brave soldiers and brave 
people. No matter how much we dislike 
their form of government, we must admire 
their courage. Yes; if we are honest with 
ourselves, we can thank God that they, too, 
are fighting against Nazi Germany instead of 
fighting on the side of Nazi Germany. God, 
in His infinite wisdom, moves in strang: 
directions to carry out His holy will. 

It is vital that we retain control of the 
Indian Ocean, the Persian Gulf, and the Red 
Sea. They are very vital places—necessary 
for ultimate victory. They are also vital to 
Nazi Germany and Japan and necessary to 
them for ultimate victory. They must be 
retained by the United Nations at all costs 
Furthermore, for well as senti- 
mental reasons, we cannot permit the enemy 
to obtain control of Australia. 

We have had recent serious setbacks, but 
nothing but what can be regained when the 
full power of our country is under way. That 
power is being rapidly developed. I can 
assure you of that fact, although I cannot 
disclose information of value to the enemy 
Our production is on the sharp upgrade. It 
is difficult to transport matériel and me 
to a battle front that is from 6,000 to 138,000 
miles away. However, that is being done. 

What is happening in the Far East—vic- 
tories in that section—will help our Russian 
ally who is locked in a death struggle with 
the German machine. What happens in 
Russia equally affects us. We must keep in 
mind the difficulties of transportation that 
confront us. We must keep in mind the 
necessity for our very best interests—of help- 
ing our allies to the fullest extent possible 
Such assistance is helping America. 

The defense of Australia is of paramount 
importance. But I want to emphasize my 
opinion that the best interests of America- 
the best interests of our Allies—call for con- 
trol of the Indian Ocean, the Persian Gulf, 
and the Red Sea, and of their being retained 
by the United Nations. The future attempt 
of Germany and Japan to get control of these 


Strategic as 





areas and the Suez Canal, resulting in a 
stranglehold of Asia and Europe, must be 


prevented. There is no question of the in- 


vy 
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tensity of the battle of Russia. Germany 
expected last June to wreck the Russian 
military machine and to seize control of the 
Russian industry within a few weeks and at 
a comparatively small cost. 

Having added the enormous resources of 
Russia to those of central and western Europe, 
and with their armed forces intact, the Ger- 
mans would have been free to deliver stu- 
pendous blows against England and the Mid- 
die East. The defcnse by the Russians was 
unexpected. Tneir counterattacks of this 
winter ‘vere also unexpected. The loss of 
life mas been terrible. Germany has sustained 
losses they never expected. However, it still 
has a very powerful military machine. It 
cannot be underestimated. We cannot relax. 
We must continue to help Russia and Eng- 
land also to carry on the war and to weaken 
Germany. Germany has had its losses and 
wastage in its military resources. It is known 
that steps are being taken to fill the gaps for 
the coming battle that will be a great factor 
in the final outcome of the war. We must 
produce and produce and build a bridge of 
ships to our Allies, so that they will be pre- 
pared to meet the coming attack. That 
means the sending of weapons of war to 
Russia, China, and to England, and the send- 
ing of our men wherever necessary so that 
when the attack does come the enemy will be 
defeated. 

We must also keep in mind that the Ger- 
mans of Germany are a mass-minded people, 
and when their morale does break it will come 
quickly and collapse in mass fashion. 

We are not a race. We are a people. Our 
people comprise persons of all racial origins, 
and of all religious beliefs, held together by 
one common love—our love of our country 
and the ideals and rights for which it stands. 
Ideals and rights which mankind for count- 
less generations have fought and strove to 
obtain. 

While we all have a love of the land of the 
birth of our forebears, we are first and fore- 
most Americans. We are not hyphenated 
Americans. We will not stand for hyphenated 
Americanism. 

We are now in a position to take stock of 
things, after the shock of war, of Pearl Har- 
bor, after the early withdrawals, the stubborn 
resistance, the heroism at Bataan, the reor- 
ganizations upon a more sound basis in the 
South Pacific with headquarters in Australia, 
the successful transfer of General MacArthur, 
the retaliating raids, the increased produc- 
tion, and the bombing of Tokyo and other 
cities in Japan. We are gradually taking the 
offensive—with each attack drawing closer 
and closer to the mainland of Japan, reaching 
it a few days ago. 

We are faced by powerfully organized and 
trained enemies. The enemy, years 
changed their peacetime economy into a war- 
time economy. 7, we had 


ago, 


Prior to December 7, 
great difficulty in making the progress we 
did, due to division and misunderstanding. 
That situation has changed. Our production 
of weapons of war is on the sharp upgrade. 
Attention must be given to our ship construc- 
tion program to see that there is no bogging 
down of this important activity. 

One of the main problems confronting us 
is the question of transportation. For ex- 
ample, it takes eight times as much shipping 
in this war to keep an American division sup- 
plied in Australia than it did to keep an 
American division supplied in France during 
the World War. 

Of course, everything that is being done 
cannot be disclosed to the public. In war 
democracies must also operate behind the veil 
of secrecy. The element of surprise in an at- 
tack is of vital importance. Someone has 
said, “Democracies talk too much.” In nor- 











mal times too much talk might be tolerated, 


but that is not true in time of danger. You 
and I cannot—we must not—expect our Gov- 
ernment to make disclosures that will give 


advance notice or warning to the enemy that 
will enable the enemy to anticipate an at- 
tack. Every military leader will tell you that 
the element of surprise in attack is of vital 
importance. 

Up to date we have been fighting a delaying 
action. We had to. That condition is 
changing. 

We have been fighting with the aid of Rus- 
sian winters and the hope of Burmese storms. 
We have been fighting with the aid of the 
English Channel, with the assistance of a 
Dutch Government that has no capital on its 
Own soil, a government that had the vision 
to put outposts on far land stations and with 
the sagacity to use the fewest land and sea 
troops in the greatest of feats. 

The time has now arrived for the United 
Nations to fight the good fight, with masses 
of men in the air, on the ground, and on the 
sea. The turning point in the war is taking 
piace. We are able to gradually assume the 
offensive. The best defense is a good offense. 

In the short period of time since the Pearl 
Harbor disaster we have made remarkable 
progress. I can assure you, although I can- 
not give details or state anything that will 
constitute information to the enemy, that 
our Government has made tremendous prog- 
ress in every respect since December 7, when 
division and misunderstanding was hurled 
aside and the green light to go ahead was 
flashed. 

What, then, is the American problem, and 
how may it be solved? 

Over and above all material things is the 
state of mind of our people. We must pos- 
Sess faith—faith in God, faith in country, 
faith in ourselves. We must have unity; bet- 
ter still, angry unity, the will to win, and the 
grim determination to win the war and pre- 
serve our country and the civilization of God. 

From the physical angle, our first solution 
is in outproducing the Axis in every essential 
material and in seeing that they are shipped 
to the actual theaters of war. 

The second is outfighting the enemy on a 
selective front, which might be at almost any 
place on the globe. That is a question for 
our military leaders, in consultation with 
the military leaders of our Allies, to decide. 
On such matters we must repose confidence 
in the military and naval leaders, whose busi- 
ness it is to defend our country in times 
of war. 

Such a front. a selective front, may be de- 
termined by many factors. Chief of these 
will be surprise and shock, the foremost ele- 
ments of attack. 

We have seen the come-back of our Navy 
since Pearl Harbor. I can assure you that the 
record made in recent months by our Navy, 
when made public, will occupy foremost 
pages in our history. We have seen our Navy 
taking the offensive. 

The attack on the outer fringe of the Jap- 
anese-controlled Caroline Islands, followed 


by the attack on the Marcus Islands and 
other islands, only 1,000 miles off Japan 
proper, the air attack on Luzon, also close 


to Japan, followed by the air attack on Tokyo 
and other Japanese cities, each thrust nearer 
the goal, are probably the forerunners of at- 
tacks on a larger scale later on We can 
assume that these moves and others to come 
are a part of a general offensive plan 
must also appreciate the fact that we cannot 
ignore the European theater of war I 
not overlook the fact that Nazi German 
the main enemy. Important as the Far Eas 
ern theater of war is, it probable, if 
not a fact, that the defeat of Nazi Germany 
would end the war. 








is quite 





na 
A180! 
The defensive measures to date, based on 
necessity, were preliminary to a mighty ot- 
fensive to be lodged at a time and | 
which gives the greatest promise in the 
future. 
Where, with what numbers, using what 


weapons, and by what strategy? 

The answer to such questions is that tl 
are military secrets. Where? By what 
strategy? By attack and more attack. In 

to 
‘ 





what number? In impressive numbé 
assure victory. When? In the judgment 
those who have given their whole life train- 
ing themselves to be military and naval lead 
ers in defense of our country in time of war. 
the 





The slightest hint would be to reduce 
shock and erase surprise, and reduce the 
chances of success. 

We must have confidence in our Gov- 
ernment. There is nothing as glamorous 
about the construction of a highway to 


Alaska, as there is in the Gisclosure of a con- 
tractor making an unwarranted profit. 
There is less interest in secret military forti- 
fications, well placed, than in some 
tional and probably incorrect statement 
made by some person in public life actuated 
by intense dislike of the President, or seeking 
partisan, political advantage, or some dancer 
get*ing a job. 

But the Alaska highway and the 
fortifications are the results of organization 
and are of greater importance to our country 

I can assure you our War and Navy Depart- 
ments are not failing to exploit every avenue 
leading to land, sea, or air betterment. They 
are constantly improving on their organiza- 


sensa- 


secret 


tion. Organization is necessary to victory 
It is the first plan of any operation Ve 
have learned early and well how to team up 


the Army and the Navy, how to coordinate 
our national efforts with those of other na 
tions, so that the confusions and jealousies 





expected of us are not there. This is the 
result of organization. 

Putting General MacArthur in Australia 
was organization. Organization was evident 


when General Marshall appeared in London, 
wher General Stilwell took command of the 
Chinese forces, and when we accepted Nether- 
land control in a particular case, of the trans- 
portation of our troops, and of the use of our 
Navy. 

If we permit our minds to be influenced by 
small matters, or by emotional appeals, we 
will lose sight of the major things that are 
being done, necessary success—we will 
find ourselves losing confidence in our Gov- 
ernment 

Under the leadership of the man who 
the Ship of State, our courageous President 
Frankiin Delano Roosevelt, before and after 
December 7, we have made great 
It is my humble and thankful opinion th 
God has blessed us in giving to our country 
in this crisis this man of courage and vision— 
this man of destiny 


for 
Tor 
ste 


ers 
Y 


progress 


Confidence in our Government is a neces- 
sary element tor unity and success. The 
are some, for various reasons, who try to 


create lack of confidence. With the record 
made to date, our President and our Govern- 
ment is entitled to the confidence of our peo- 
ple. The first citizen of our country is our 
President, no matter who that man might 
be. Today he is Franklin Delano Roosevelt 

In President Roosevelt ! ] 
courage, of clear vision, capable of pitting 
his keen, constructive mind 
cious, destructive mind of the leader of Nazi 
Germany. In under 
ship of our great President 
repose abiding confidence in our Government 

Fortified by our faith in God—strengthened 
by the bonds of unity—we will win the vic- 
tory and preserve the institutions we 1 


we have a leader of 


against 


this crisis, the leader- 


we 


can Sale 
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Social Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


=. 
OF 


HON. GERALD W. LANDIS | 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 19, 1942 


Mr. LANDIS. Mr. Speaker, according 
to the sixth annual report of the Social 
Security Board, 1941, the State of Cali- 
fornia leads the list of States on average 
payments with a figure of $37.79 and the 
States of Arkansas and South Carolina 
are low with an average of $7.71. Sev- 
enty-nine percent of recipients of Cali- 
fornia receive $40. 

States that average less than $10 per 
month: Arkansas and South Carolina, 
$7.71; Georgia, $8.30; Mississippi, $8.73; 
Kentucky, $8.94; Alabama, $9.13. 
averaging less than 
South Carolina_-_-_. ply 
Arkansas_-__- . 76.8 
Georgia ee nage ee 
Alabama : . .. 63.9 
Kentucky_- ee 64.6 
Mississippi ow 14.0 
North Cari iieccnoee ee 
Tennessee__ Se a fF 
Virginia__- oi ar 50.1 


States with the highest average: Cali- 
fornia, $37.79: Washington, $32.41; Colo- 
rado, $29.79: Massachusetts, $28.91; Con- 
necticut, $28.45; Arizona, $27.82; Utah, 
$26.61; Nevada, $26.59. 

The State of Indiana ranks twenty- 
seventh with an average monthly pay- 
ment of $1847. This amount is entirely 
too low for our elders in Indiana. Our 
old folks are too old to participate in the 
high wages offered today but will be 
forced to pay high prices for the things 
they buy. 


States 


Percent 
77.9 


SYSTEM BASED UF 


IN NEED 


tay 


We need a social security system 

upon need which will eliminate 

thousands of investig and super- 

visors. A pension should be given to all 

American citizens over the age of 60 who 
do not pay a Federal income tax. 

If House vill 6081 became a law 

Iders over 60 years of age, who 

izens, and do not pay a Fed- 

tax would receive a direct 

of $40 per month from the Fed- 

vernment. We could eliminate 

W. P. A., the poorhouses of 

and red tape, delay, and super- 

the present system. 

“ost of supervision of the welfare 

an average county in Indiana 

yer year. Under this welfare 

is a director, who receives 

th, 2 welfare visitors who 

1, 3 welfare visitors 

onth, 2 clerks 

month, gas or 

sitors $15 each 

1d other miscel- 

neou ure of $12,080 

mi by 92 counties of Indiana 


Wher 
super- 


based 


itors 


our 
are 
rican Cit 


income 


the 


Y TY) 


rix 


Let us eliminate the fear of want in our 
old age by giving our elders in America 
some security, in case of need, when they 
reach the age of 60. 

The following figures will give you the 
cost and number of persons eligible for 
such a program: 
POPULATION BSED UPON THE 

FEMALE) 


DRAFT (MALE AND 


Under 000, 000 


000, 000 


14 years of age 29, 
14 to 19 4, 
20 51, 000, 000 
45 to 59_ - 22, 500, 000 
60 5 6, 000, 000 
65 and over (census, 1940) _- 8, 956, 000 


131, 456, 000 

YEARS 
6, 000, 000 
000 


Total population_____- 
NUMBER OF PERSONS OVER 60 


Oe TR in = r =o 
and over (census, 1940) 


Total 


Labor force over age 60_-_ 
Number over 60 receiving 
tirement or pensions 

EE ated ee 
Number of persons over ag 
PE xe shea ; 14 
Number on labor force and 
receiving retirement —___-_- 


956, 000 


5, 669, 000 
Number 
ble to 
sion : 
month 


over 60 eligi- 
receive I 

9, 287, 000 
$40 per 
$480 


$4, 457, 760, 000 
ing iste $3, 343, 320, 000 
NUMBER OF PERSONS OVER 65 YEARS 

Number of persons over 65 

years (census 1940)___ “ 

Number that can be em- 

ployed (956,000 plus re- 
tired 469,000) 


8, 956, 000 


1, 425, 000 


Number over 65 
receive pension 7, 531, 000 
$40 per month 


Cost ; a iicinaaaieta $3, 614, 880, 000 

If only $30 per month were 
allowed $2, 711, 160, 000 

BREAK-DOWN 


000, 000 


UNITED STATES POPULATION 
CO TO cis eit ssn ins 54, 
Those engaged in own house- 

TE isdessciieds sin bo i 30, 
Those under 14 years of age. 29, 
I ii sins cs sccciteiccicricrennns 9 
Persons too old to work. _--. 8, 000, 000 
Those in the armed service_. 2, 000, 000 


132, 000, 000 


000, 000 
000, 000 
000, 000 


Total populatior 


What the United States Department of 
Agriculture Thinks of the Ohio Farmer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
‘HE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
19, 1942 
Speaker, fig- 
A survey 


Tuesday, May 


McGREGOR. M1 
; speak louder than words, 
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of the latest reports for 1940 from the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration 
compels me to publish the following 
chart which I think definitely shows the 
attitude of the present administration 
toward the Ohio farmer. 

I feel that the southern farmers are 
getting the money and the northern 
farmers are paying the bill. I certainly 
am not satisfied with this allocation of 
funds and treatment of my Ohio farmers 
and insist that the Department of Agri- 
culture treat all sections of the country 
alike. 

The following chart gives a comparison 
of the two States: 


iber of farms | 418. 00 

Total ! f 318, 592, 000 | $502, 651, 00: 

Totalamount of farm $79, 121, 000 

Amount of parity funds 
ceived 

Number of payee 
cheeks of $1,000 or more j 


6, 278, 606 


578, 606 | $28, 464, 00: 


receiving | 


Total amount to farmers re- | 
ceiving checks $1,000 each 


partment of Agriculture reports, 


Neglected Workers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


KON. GEORGE D. O’BRIEN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 19, 1942 


O’BRIEN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks, I include herein an editorial 
which appeared in the magazine Amer- 
ica, April 18, 1942, on the subject of 
Salaries of Post Office Employees: 

No public servants are more faithful, hard- 
working, and deserving than the employees of 
the Post Office Department. We are not 
speaking of the higher officials in the Depart- 
ment, nor of postmasters who have been 
appointed for reasons that were purely politi- 
cal. The men we have in mind are the Office 
workers, the clerks behind the windows who 
answer our foolish questions, or patiently 
explain why it is unwise to send fragile arti- 
cles in pasteboard boxes, and th> carriers who 
trudge early and late through heat and cold 
to deliver your letters. 

There are nearly a quarter of a million of 
these public servants in post offices of the 
first second class Considering thei 
work, and the responsibilities attached to it 
their wages are poor. Advancement in the 
service is slow, and the maximum pay will 
make no rich. These workers are to: 
few in number, and too widely scattered 
throughout the country to exert any political 
influence. They cannot strike, and in com- 
mon with other civil-service employees, thei 
right to bargain collectively is practical]; 
nonexistent They take what is granted 
them by Congress and live in the hope, not 
fulfilled, that by economizing on 
every penny, they can buy focd for their 
families keep little Johnny and Mary prop- 
erly clothed, and ev fondest hope of all 
put aside a re rainy day 

It is to be regretted that the bill introd- 
duced in Congress for their has go 
on the rock Possibly » bill was so draw! 


Presidential vet inevitabie. if 


Mr. 


and 


man 


always 


erve for a 


relief 
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so, another bill that will meet all technicali- 
ties should be introduced at once. A letter to 
your Congressman and Senators will help to 
do this. 

We make that suggestion because with the 
rising cost of living, the lot of these worthy 
public servants will become much harder. 
They see workers of all kinds demanding 
higher wages, and getting them by pressure 
methods which they as Federal employees 
cannot use, and would not use, if they could 
The nub of their case is that they are penal- 
ized for faithful service. 

We have not been asked to make this ap- 
peal. But we make it gladly, since these 
workers have so few to speak for them 





Pursuit of Habit of Sneering at Con- 
gress Seen in Public Cry on X-Card 
Allowances 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. E. E. COX 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 19, 1942 


Mr.COX. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
clude the following article by Gould Lin- 
coln, from the Washington Star of today. 


PursuIr of HABIT OF SNEERING AT CONGRESS 
SEEN IN PuBLIC Cry ON X-CaRD ALLOW- 
ANCES 

(By Gould Lincoln) 

How much gasoline does a Member of Con- 
gress require to attend to official business as 
well as to get himself to and from the Capi- 
tol? Only the individual Member of the 
Senate or the House can answer that ques- 
tion correctly. There has been an uproar— 
for which the newspapers are largely respon- 
sible—over the issuance of X gas-rationing 
cards to Members of Congress. 

These cards allow the unlimited purchase 
of gasoline by their holders. Because a Se 
a Representative holds such a card, 





tor or 


however, does not mean that he or she is 
going to use an automobile for joy riding, 
although that seems to be the impression 


which many critics have sought to 


convey 


The controversy arose when inept state- 
ments were made by bureau officials that 
Members of Congress would be denied X gas- 


rationing cards. They were not denied these 


cards. It was a foregone conclusion that 
they would not be so denied 

Congress makes the laws for the untry 
till. It makes the appropriations from 
which all the administration officials of th 
Government are paid. It is one of the three 


coordinate branches of government In the 





Constitution it is placed first. Properly so 
For if the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment should be abolished or weakened to the 
point of being a mere rubber stamp, ther 
remains only a dictatorship. A perfect ex- 
imple of what happens in the latter case 1 
the Hitler dictatorship in Nazi Germany 
PATRIOTISM QUESTIONED 

Too long it has been a habit in this country 
to belittle and sneer at the Congre The 
present attempt to make it appear that its 
Members today—because they 1ined, in 
many case unlimited gas-rationing cards— 
are unpatriotic and merely looking out for 
their own comfort is just another instance 
There are 96 Senators and 435 Members of the 
Hou How many X gas-rationir cards 
have been issued to officials of the executive 


any rea- 
careful 


unt ol 


branch of the Government? Is there 
son to believe that they will be mor 
than Members of Congr: in the am 





gasoline they use—or for what 
Anything but. 

A Member of the House has business to do 
for some 300,000 constituents, whe i 
to represent them at the Capitol or to look 
after their interests before the executive de- 
partments and agencies. Senators from more 
populous States represent millions of con- 
stituents. It is ridiculous to say that they 
shall be denied what transportation they may 
need to carry on this business. 

The Senate last Friday by a vote of 66 to 2 
turned down a resolution offered by Senator 
Downey, of California, declaring that Sena- 
tors should waive all rights to X cards. There 
were Senators voting against the resolution 
who held only A cards, as well as those who 
held B cards and X cards. The almost unani- 
mous vote, however, showed clearly that the 
Members of the Upper House resented the 
suggestion that Members of Congress should 
be denied what gas they required for carrying 
on their business and that they were not to 
be trusted to use needed gasoline as sparingly 
as possible 


purposes? 





OFFICE CREATED BY CONGRESS 

The effort to exalt the executive branch of 
the Government—usually at the expense of 
the legislative—has gone on too long in this 
country. With the exception of two officers— 
the President and the Vice President—not one 
of the executive officials is elected by the peo- 
ple—yet they have become myriad. All of 
these officials and their positions have been 
created by acts of Congress itself. 

Every Member of the House must go to the 
people every 2 years, and every Senator once 
every 6 years, and obtain their sufferance to 
hold office. Congress is the creature of the 
people; its Representatives to make the laws 
which shall govern the people and the Nation 
f this power is ever turned over to one man, 
the Nation will no longer be governed by law 
but by the will of an individual , 

The American people do not hesitate to 
criticize where they think criticism is neces- 
sary. They have been vociferous in the past 
Since the beginning of the war last Decem- 





ber, in the desire for a united front in sup- 

port of the President, whose duty it is to 

conduct the war, criticism of the Chief Ex- 

ecutive, the Commander in Chief of the Army 

and the Navy, has been almost eliminated 

Congress, however, has been considered fair 
ime The attempt has been made 


to place 
on the National Legislature the blame for all 
the things the people do not like 


Ad 





The present uproar over the issuance of X 
gas-rationing cards to Members of Congress 
is having one good effect—which may not 
have been expected. It has brought a ruling 
that the names of all persons with rationing 
cards and the kinds of cards they hold shall 
be public. There is no reason why they 
should not be public—since the pec ple ; 


them- 
hold no Official position 
rationing 
») reason why Officers 


selves, those 
must | gC 


who 


verned by 





is n of the Gove! 

t, including Members of Congress, should 
1a ecret rationing cards. The people will 
be abl judge, then, whether holders of 
these cards al abusing the privileg nd 


making frivolous use of vital fuel f trans- 





I Am an American Day, 1942 


EXTENSION OF 


OF 


HON. SAM HOBBS 


OF ALAPAMA 
N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 19, 1942 
Mr. HOBBS. 


know, Sunday, 


REMARKS 


Mr. Speaker, as we all 
May 17, 1942, was I Am 


an American Day. New York City cele- 
brated the day in many different ways, 
most strikingly in the mass 
meeting held in Central Park Mali, the 
program of which was broadcast through 
a Nation-wide radio hook-up to mor‘ 
than a million listen: of the radio 
audience, as well as to the crowds that 
thronged Central Park. 

Having had the honor of reporting the 
bill which created this annual occasion 
and having moved its passage in the 
House, I am always keenly interested in 
its observance, and am delighted with 
the news of the general approbation that 
greeted the speeches of two native-born 
Alabamans at this great New York 
meeting. I refer to Hon. Herbert H. 
Lehman, Governor of the State of New 
York, and Hon. Hugo L. Black, Associate 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

Under leave granted by the House to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, i take 
great pleasure in presenting herewith 
the address made by Mr. Justice Black: 

Mayor LaGuardia, Governor Leh 
my fellow Americans, we are ! 
today to give thanks that we are Americar 
Those among us who were born under 
Stars and Stripes give thanks that our fa 
before us had the courage and cpportunity 
to cross the and follow their vision 
this great, free country. We pray that we 
may be worthy of the precious heritage that 








assembled here 





seas 


our fathers handed down to us. Others 
among us give thanks that the opportunity 


was given to them to follow their own vision 
and to become a part of a brave new world 
They pray that they may be worthy of the 
American tradition which they by their free 
choice have made their very own. 
But all of us, whether citizens by birt! 

citizens by choice, must remember that free- 
dom is not to be had for 





the metre askKl 








Each generation of Americans in tur 
dedicate their lives to the realizat 
freedom’s dream. For none of us can re 
freedom unless we are not l li 
fight and die to defend it, but 
and struggle in peace as W I 
maintain it 
Freedom is not freedom un! t hared 
with others Liberty that is not shared 
others is not freedom but tyra Tr} 
Nation that does 1 accord t 
the freedom that it demands f f 
not a free but a tyrant nation I 
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civilized mankind Little do they under- 
stand the grim determination of Americans 
once aroused to fight and die in freedom’s 
cause. Little do they understand how truly 
Lincoln spoke for common people of America 
when he said, “Our reliance is in the love 
of liberty which God has implanted in us. 
Our defense is in the spirit which prized 
liberty as the heritage of all men—in all 
lands everywhere.” 

True to the spirit that gave her birth and 
made her great, America can never wholly 
isolate herself from the cause of liberty wher- 
sver liberty is threatened. True to that same 
spirit, America can never become an imperi- 
alistic nation, using her own power to gain 
dominion over the lives and property of other 
peoples America does not put her faith in 
conquest and enslavement of others. Amer- 
ica’s faith is in freedom for herself and all 
mankind. America’s faith is that in union— 
in the cooperation of free peoples united in 
their devotion to the principles of freedom 
and justice—there is strength. To that faith 
let all of us together solemnly pledge our 
allegiance and our lives. 


“T pledge allegiance to the flag of the United 
State of America, 
And to the Republic for 
One Nation, indivisibi 
With liberty ¢ t 


which it stands, 


Money Bought for 30 Cents per $1,000 
Buys 2'-Percent Interest-Bearing 
Bonds—Congress Permits Commercial 
Banks To Buy Bonds Providing for 
2',-Percent Interest Annually and 
More, With Money the Government 
Furnishes to Them Through Privately 
Owned Federal Reserve Banking Sys- 
tem for 30 Cents per Thousand 
Dollars 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


USE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tu 1942 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banking System is privately 
owned. It consists of 12 banks. If money 
ded by the Gove 
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the debt will be at least that large, the 
people will be in perpetual bondage unless 
Congress changes this indefensible sys- 
tem. 

PEOPLE SHOULD BUY BONDS AND STAMPS TO LIMIT 


It is rignt for the Government to sell 
bonds and stamps to finance the war. 
We should get the entire amount neces- 
sary to finance the war if poSsible to ob- 
tain it in that way. We know now, how- 
ever, that the people will not and cannot 
buy sufficient bonds to finance the war; 
neither will we be able to raise enough 
money through taxes to finance it. The 
amount raised in taxes and the amount 
of bond sales will not be sufficient. 

HOW EXCESS WILL BE CREATED 


Within the next 2 years the Treasury 
will be compelled to sell to private com- 
mercial banks from thirty to forty billion 
dollars of Government bonds. These 
bonds will probably provide for at least 
2'4-percent interest. Let us presume 
that the amount sold the next 2 years 
will be $40,000,000,000. At the rate of 
2'% percent the taxpayers will be com- 
pelled to pay a billion dollars a year on 
the $40,000,000,000 as interest. The tax- 
payers will continue to pay this billion 
dollars a year for 40 years and still 
owe the principal sum of $40,000,000,000. 

RESULTS IF DEBT IS $200,000,000,000 

If our debt is $200,000 000,000 when the 
war is over and the taxpayers pay the 
rrinimum rate of 2% percent, that 
means $5,000,000,000 a year interest from 
then on. The taxpayers will not be able 
to pay more than the interest on this 
huge debt and the running expenses of 
the Government, too, so the result will 
be a perpetual debt upon which the tax- 
payers will be compelled to pay $5,000,- 
000,000 a year and never be able to 
reduce it 

GaOwW HUGE DEL-~ COULD BE 


PAID IN 40 YEARS 


If Congress compels the Treasury to 
get the extra money that is needed over 
and above what is obtained from the peo- 
ple and what is raised from taxes, from 
the Federal Reserve banks without in- 
terest instead of from the commercial 
banks with interest, then the taxpayers 
could pay 2% percent a year or $5,000,- 
000,000 on a $200,000,000,000 debt 

paid off at the end of 


ij year 

and have it fully 
40 years. 

ALL MONEY HOULD NOT BE OBTAINED THIS WAY 
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than for a billion dollars to be created on 
the books of the commercial banks with 
interest. 
OPPORTUNITY OF WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEE 
The Ways and Means Committee of 
the House has the best opportunity any 
committee of Congress has ever had to 
correct this situation in the present tax 
bill. 


Inward the Course of Modern Empire 
Takes Its Flight 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 19, 1942 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, had the 
author of the happy prediction, “West- 
ward the course of empire takes its 
flight,” been directing the traffic in 1942, 
he would undoubtedly have revised his 
prediction to read, “Inward the course 
of modern empire takes its flight,” be- 
cause all the signs of the times indicate 
that midcontinental America is about 
to come into its own. As a Representa- 
tive from the State of South Dakota 
which has near its capital of Pierre a 
marker designating the geographical 
center of North America, I am gratified 
by this growing recognition of our mid- 
continent empire. 

Transportation difficulties which 
plague both coasts as industry attempts 
the inefficient task of hauling raw ma- 
terials from their source to distant fac- 
tory and then transporting the finished 
product back again to place of need are 
awakening a long-slumbering America 
to the wisdom of production near the 
source of supply. 

Hazards and expense of protecting ex- 
pensive fabricating plants thoughtlessly 
constructed at America’s most vulnerable 
points are causing Government and in- 
dustry to discard the planlessness which 
placed giant factories in our coastal 
areas and to adopt the wise and prudent 
policy of mov’ng such plants inward to 
the midcontinental area where we can 
take advantage of the geographical posi- 
tion which is peculiarly America’s. 

Statistics which have long been im- 
potent in the books and files of indiffer- 
ent departments are becoming articulate 
as taxpayers and citizens everywhere de- 
mand the most effective use of the Na- 
tion’s dwindling dollars. The midconti- 
nental area produces 80.7 percent of the 
Nation’s wheat, 88.5 percent of its corn, 
2 percent of the cotton, 95 percent of the 
soybeans, 94.7 percent of the bituminou 
coal, 82 percent of the petroleum, 94 per- 
cent of the iron ore, and substantial por- 
tions of nearly every other essential raw 
material. It is today the world’s most 
inviting opportunity for commercial ¢ce- 
velopment. 

RUBBER FI 

Our current rubber shortage is a case 
in point. Long dependent needlessly 
upon imports of raw rubber from the 


OM FARM PRODUCTS 








East Indies and other foreign points, the 
United States now realizes the folly of 
building an arsenal of democracy de- 
pendent upon somebody else’s stock pile. 
It is now generally accepted that in order 
to enforce and maintain our greatness 
we must own or control or create all the 
necessary raw materials needed to pro- 
duce a genuine arsenal of democracy and 
to perpetuate our great industrial and 
motorized economic system. With prac- 
tical methods now available for manu- 
facturing our own rubber from commer- 
cial alcohol extracted from farm prod- 
ucts, America has only itself or its leaders 
to blame if we do not fabricate this syn- 
thetic rubber in amounts sufficient to 
satisfy our needs. The midcontinental 
area of the United States can produce all 
the farm products needed to provide the 
necessary commercial alcohol to make 
this country independent of foreign im- 
ports for our immense demands of 
rubber. 

For example, one bushel of corn will 
make approximately two and a half gal- 
lons of 190-proof ethyl alcohol, and a gal- 
lon of alcohol will produce 2.2 pounds of 
butadiene. The cost of synthetic rubber 
made from butadiene would be approxi- 
mately only four and a half cents per 
pound more than the-present fixed price 
of natural rubber. This would provide 
us with tires made from American syn- 
thetic rubber for about 56 cents per aver- 
age tire above prevailing prices for tires 
which we can no longer buy. The time 
to act is now in the matter of construct- 
ing a series of small commercial alcohol 
plants throughout the mid-continental 
States where they will be secure from 
threat of invading bombers and where 
they will be close to the sources of supply. 
The tire factories using this synthetic 
rubber should also be moved inward so 
that motorists will not be forced to pay 
unnecessary transportation charges for 
these new type tires. 

Mr. Speaker, now when our rubber 
needs are desperate and while our people 
are being forced off the highways be- 
cause we have failed to utilize properly 
our own productive capacity for syn- 
thetic rubber produced from farm prod- 
ucts, let us fumble the ball no longer. 
Let us proceed at once, with vigor and 
dispatch and on a large scale, to con- 
struct small commercial alcohol plants 
throughout the farming section of this 
country. In no other way can we better 
utilize the resources of America in the 
winning of this war and in creating the 
positive assurance that come what may 
the continuance of this conflict will not 
force us to the point where even our 
military forces might not have ample 
rubber to carry on the vital operations 
of the war. 

We are late, very late, Mr. Speaker, in 
getting beyond the stage of committee 
hearings and pilot plants in the produc- 
tion of American rubber. But at least 
if we act now we can prevent the form- 
ula of too little and too late being perma- 
nently written into the records in con- 
nection with our tardy efforts to pro- 
duce from our own sources the rubber 
which we so badly need. 

The following editorial from the able 
pen of O. L. Brownlee, of the Sioux City, 


Iowa, Journal-Tribune, presents a chal- 
lenging and inspiring analysis of the 
possibilities for producing the alcohol in 
America from which rubber tires can be 
fabricated. Mr. Brownlee is one of the 
leading Amercan students of our unde- 
veloped and unexplored natural re- 
sources and their great potentialities, 
This Congress and the country will do 
well to give careful thought to the fol- 
lowing article: 
THE TRUE STORY OF ALCOHOL 

So much controversial matter concerning 
the industrial alcohol industry has appeared 
in the press in recent months that the whole 
subject needs clarifying. The public mind 
has become confused. We are on the point 
of losing sight of the vital issues that are 
involved 

Many people—most, we suspect—are still 
thinking in terms of grain alcohol as a sub- 
stitute for gasoline as a motor fuel. Actually, 
that phase of the alcohol program now seems 
to be as dead as the proverbial doornail 

Senators GILLETTE, BuLOw, GURNEY, Norris, 


CAPPER, and others who are advocating 
greater utilization of grain for alcohol pur- 
poses are not thinking in terms of motor 
fuel 

Their immediate interest is in developing 
an adequate supply of solvents for making 
munitions of which there is an impending 


shortage 

Their secondary interest is in providing 
an adequate supply of ethyl] alcohol for the 
continued operation after the war of the 
synthetic rubber, plastics, and other new 
industries now being established incident 
to the war effort. 

Chemists long have proclaimed, and states- 
men now foresee, that the day is coming 
when literally billions of gallons of industrial 
alcohol will be required to maintain the new 
industries which research has made possible. 

Broadly speaking, there are four distinct 
outlets and literally hundreds of minor out- 
lets for industrial alcohol. Some of them 
have hardly advanced beyond the laboratory 
stage. . 

Here are the major outlets for this 
material, as chemists conceive the 
lem, and the possible requirements of each 
of these major markets: 

1. Covering for gardens and fields— 
000,000 gallons 

2. Meta, a cheap household fuel, not yet 
introduced, that also is particularly adapted 
to warming orchards and gardens threatened 
by freezing weather—10,000,000,000 gallons 

3. A cheap source of energy for the opera- 
tion of utility plants—10,000,000,000 gallons 

4. As a motor fuel if and when there is a 

hortage of petroleum—which is not now in 
prospect—or the competitive situation war- 
ra 20,000,000,000 gallons 

This generalization of market 
is sufficiently broad to provide for 


versatile 


prob- 


the 


20,000,- 


possibilities 


the rub- 


ber, viscose, munitions, cellulose, and other 
synthetic products requiring industrial al- 
cohol 

Thus, according to the chemists, there i 
1 potential market for at least 60,000,000,000 
gallons of industrial alcohol each year 


There is no such market now. There will 
be no such market tomorrow Chemists do 
not think in terms of days and weeks, but 


terms of years and decades 

In arriving the estimates ab 
they are thinking about 1973, not 1943. The 
are considering the basics of new industries, 
not established facts 

Most of the present confusion c¢ 

lis potentially great nev ry ste 
from an inherently compet tuat 
This phase of questic i f great . 
portance at this stage 

Alcohol is derived from carbohydrates of 
which there are two great sources of supply, 

exhaustible, ne ine ustib.é 
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One is petroleum gas, the other is farm crops 
or other organic matter 

In past ages vast quantities of lush vegetal 
growth were buried by upheavals of } 
earth. This matter decomposed and fort 
methane or “natural” gas which can be cz 
tured by mcdern well drilling methods 

But the processes of Nature are continuou 
and each year the earth yields a new crop of 
flora to replenish the supply of carbohydrates 
which man, once he acquires the wisdom 
utilize for his benefit. 

Both the petroleum and distilling indus 
tries are capable of processing these raw 
materials to yield alcohol. Naturally, both 
want the business—and what a business it 
promises to be 

Chemists estimate that, 20 pe! 
gallon, alcohol production some day will yield 
an income of $12,000,000,000 per year—which 
takes no account of the byproducts which, 
they estimate, would double that sum 

Jisionary? Yes, of course, considering that 
1939 production of industrial alcohol was 
only 117,000,000 gallons. That figure prob- 
ably has been doubled since 1939. 

But Germany, where synthesis has ad- 
vanced further than in this country, 
preducing alcohol at the rate of 5,000,000,900 
gallons per year prior to the war 

The automobile, the telephone, the steam- 






at cents per 


boat, the internal combustion motor, the cot- 
ton gin, the sewing machine, the radio, the 
electric refrigerator and other devices that 
have so greatly enriched human life were 


considered visionary in their time 

Who shall say that the economy by which 
the whole world lives is not undergoing 
complete revolution? The chemists say that 


it is. They even have a name for it. They 
call it “cchemeconomy’—an economy 


based 


on the substitution of organic for inorgan 


matter in the manufacture of things for com- 
mon usage 
Such an economy, they say, is in accord 


with the processes and the true purposes of 


nature. Such an economy, they say, would 
provide unprecedented opportunities for the 
employment of labor, land, and capital and 


new outlets for genius and human initiative 
The conflict of interest between the pe- 
troleum and the distilling-agricultural indu 
tries probably is more imaginary than rv 
If ever the chemists’ vision shall be realized 
there will be plenty of opportunities for 
concerned 
To produce 60,000,000,000 gall 
from agricultural crops would 
000,000 acres. No such conversi 
tural acres could be quickly act pli 
without violent interference with the food 
and fiber supply. The conversion 
made gradually and should result in larg 
part by increasing the productivity 
farm land and better plant breed 
While that is taking 
opportunity for the 
mine and utilize the gr 
ane gas which it 
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Rev. Dr. Joseph F. Thorning 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 


Tuesday, May 19, 1942 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article 
from the New York Times of April 21, 
1942: 

PrRoMOTER OF Amity GETs GOLD MEDAL—Dr. 
J. F. THORNING HONORED BY PAN-AMERICAN 
FRATERNITY OF St. JOHN’S UNIVERSITY— 
TRIBUTE Pam ROOSEVELT—PROFESSOR FOR 
YEARS PURSUED THE Goop-NEIGHBOR POLIcy, 
Dr. J. S. CARDINALE Says 
The Reverend Dr. Joseph F. Thorning, au- 

r, lecturer, professor of sociology, and 

airman of the department of social science 

‘ Mount St. Mary’s College, Emmitsburg 

Md received the first gold medal to be 
warded by Pi Alpha Sigma, Pan-American 

fraternity at St. John’s University, Brooklyn, 

last night at the Hotel St. Moritz 
al was formally presented to Dr 
ning by Prof. Joseph S. Cardinale, of the 
aartment of St. John’s, moderator 
ternity 
i that the fraternity based its 
Dr. Thorning on his activity in 
ristian principles into the good- 
y; on his efforts to promote 
ng college students through 
and on the great value 
nal world of his many trips 
rica in the last severa] years 
Thorning em- 


seminars 


the medal, Dr 
n tance of the Roman 
the good-neighbor 


countries “No 


us with them 


from religion,” h 


LT POLICY 
of Dr. Thorn 
sor pol 


WOULD FURTHER CEMENT AMITY 

Dr. Thorning replied with suggestions for 
the further cementing of inter-American re- 
lations, notably the cultivation of awareness 
of the important role of Canada and the 
study of the four languages that are official 
in some substantial area of the Western 
Hemisphere—namely, English, French, Span- 
ish, and Portuguese 

“Canada,” he said, “as the child of both the 
Anglo-Saxon and the Latin worlds, can pro- 
vide the key to an interpretation of many 
inter-American problems, as well as point 
the way to the solution of difficulties that 
arise from differences of race, religion, and 
language. The need is to indicate Canada's 
position in the totality of the American scene. 

“Viewed in this perspective, the sudden 
transfer of emphasis from French to Span- 
ish, excellent though it is, need not exclude 
or even subordinate French in the educational 
program. The glory of French literature is 
still intact. Millions of people in the West- 
ern Hemisphere, including numerous Ibero- 
American intellectuals, read and speak the 
French language. The studies of French and 
Spanish can go hand in hand. 

“In this connection it is gratifying to note 
the increased number of universities and col- 
leges which offer courses in Portuguese. No 
less than 80 institutions in the United States 
now provide instruction in this language. 
Approximately 10 Catholic universities and 
colleges are found in this group 

“The Canadian universities also produce 
excellent reviews in French and English, while 
the output of various Brazilian scientific and 
cultural bodies in Portuguese is both vol- 
uminous and valuable 

“Obviously, language study is indispensable 
if there is to be any widespread sharing of 
cultural wealth and spiritual values Re- 
ligious educators have a special interest, as 
well as responsibility, in this phase of the 
inter-American movement.” 

Other awards presented were the Pi Alpha 
Sigma student medal to Nicholas F. Sallese, 
president of the fraternity, and three essay 
contest medals to Joseph Stapleton, Gaetano 
Vincitcrio and James Hannon. 


Let Us Not Forget, This Is War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BERNARD J. GEHRMANN 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 19, 1942 


Mr. GEHRMANN. Mr. Speaker, in 
America it is the spirit that counts. The 
building of that collective spirit has been 
wisely entrusted to the educators. They 
have done a splendid job. 

The other day I was privileged to read 
an article, This is War, by Dr. James A. 
Bell, president of Southeastern Univer- 

ity, 1736 G Street NW., Washington, 

D.C. The article appeared in the South- 
easterner, a student publication of the 
school. 

Dr. Bell is doing the right 
job and is to be ¢ 
tribution. More 
heed it. 
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If so, you can say in the spirit of Patrick 
Henry, “Give me liberty or give me death.” 

Are you making excuses to save your own 
life while thousands of our noble manhocd are 
ready to lay down theirs in order to presery 
for future generations the democratic way of 
life? 

If so, you are excess baggage impeding the 
progress of Christian civilization. Serfdom i: 
the only role you are born to fill. 

A time like this demands men who will not 
hide behind women’s skirts, a lucrative posi- 
tion, a profession, the pulpit, a political ap- 
pointment, or even behind children. 

No sacrifice is too great. The shedding of 
blood is not asking too much in defense of 
America—God’s greatest gift to the world. If 
American men and women, regardless of posi- 
tion in life, regardless of dependents, re- 
gardless of personal aims, regardless of loved 
ones, have the courage, the faith, and the hops 
of those who made America possible, then as 
a united nation all will say unhesitatingly: 
“Here am I. Take me.” 

Let us get rid of whiners, noncombatant 
faultfinders, slackers, and fifth-column devils 
and with confidence that God never forsak: 
the righteous, go forth and do our duty with 

zeal that asks no quarter from the enemy 
and gives mone. Are you a fighter? 

This is war. 


Freedom of the Press 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 19, 1942 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, I have 
asked permission to insert in the REcorpD 
the two articles which follow in order to 
keep the records straight. 

I have given the editor of the Washing- 
ton News sufficient time to accord me the 
courtesy of publication, or at least ac- 
knowledgment, of the communication 
which I dispatched to him. To date I 
have seen neither acknowledgment no: 
publication. Neither has my letter to the 
editor been acknowledged to me person- 
ally. 

This is another example of the propa- 
ganda being carried on by that section of 
the press which I directed attention of 
Members of Congress to recently. 

I now submit the editorial which pro- 
voked the reply which I directed to th 
News. 

Both articles speak for themselves. 

In the future I suggest that other Mem 
bers of Congress also avail themselves « 
the opportunity of keeping the reco! 
straight in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
some newspapers misinterpret and mi 
quote them. 

NOT RIDICULOUS TRAGIC 

Congressman HeEsBerT, of Louisiana, wl 
used to be a newspaperman himself, p 
claims that unless something is done to cul 
that section of the press which holds 
ridicule the keystone of democracy, this Gov 
ernment is going to collapse 

Mr. HEBERT is 
how Members of Conegre 
to issue them cards for all the gasoline they 
want to buy without delay, while ordinar\ 
citizens in Washington and other eastern 
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newspapers to 
had special cleri 




































































cities stood in line for hours to get strict ra- 
tioning coupons. 

Well, “ridicule” isn’t the word. We think 
the Congressmen who took those X cards were 
very wrong, very foolish, very selfish—but 
they weren't funny. They presented a tragic 
spectacle. And if this Government collapses 
through lack of public confidence in that key- 
stone of democracy which Congress was meant 
to be, it won’t be because the press ridicules 
Congressmen. 

It will be because Congressmen have earned 
the contempt of the people by grabbing special 
privileges—by refusing to accept for them- 
selves the full burden of the sacrifices and 
hardships which they vote upon the citizens 
whose faithful representatives and servants 
they are supposed to be. 

May 14, 1942. 
Mr. JoHN T. O’RouRKE, 
Editor, The News, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. O’RourKE: During the many years 
I was a newspaper reporter and later city 
editor, I always made the statement that if 
I ever left the newspaper business I would 
not engage in any controversies with a news- 
paper, because a newspaper had the last word. 
In writing to you in this instance, it is not 
my intention to engage in any controversy 
whatsoever, but merely to direct your at- 
tention to the very thing which, if not curbed, 
is going to mean that the press, which you 
and I cherish so much, will be a thing of the 
past. 

I am also violating the rule which I said 
I would follow relative to writing newspapers, 
because of the fact that at this time I hap- 
pen to have at my disposal what is perhaps 
the “freest press” in the world, the CoNGREs- 
SIONAL Recorp. It carries no advertisements, 
and its policies are not subservient to the 
whims and desires, petty jealousies or ca- 
prices of either reporter or publisher. I as- 
sure you that because I have such a free press 
at my disposal is the only reason why I am 
writing this letter. 

First of all, let me say something about 
your editorial entitled “Not Ridiculous— 
Tragic.” You are absolutely within your 
rights to criticize me or any Member of Con- 
gress editorially if you believe it justified. 
While I do not agree with the conclusions 
drawn in your editorial, I most certainly de- 
fend your right for the privilege of a free 
press, which allows you to criticize public 
officials. 

It is because I want to continue a free press 
in this country that I said what I did on the 
floor of the House the other day. For your 
information, it is not the first time I have 
made that statement; and the incident of 
the gas-rationing cards, I assure you, was 
merely climatic and not the direct reason for 
my observations. 

“That section of the press which holds in 
ridicule the keystone of democracy,” to my 
way of thinking, is playing the enemy’s game 
in America today. Criticism is one thing and 
ridicule another. I have no quarrel with any 
newspaper relative to its editorial policy, but 
I do find fault and severely condemn those 
newspapers which prostitute their news col- 
umns in a campaign against the Congress of 

United States as an institution. And 

hat is exactly what some newspapers in this 
untry are doing today. It is of no impor- 
nee whether I am personally criticized or 
whether any other individual Member of Con- 
gress is criticized, but it is of importance 
when an attempt is made to shake the faith 

f the American people in their duly elected 
Representatives. 

The real tragedy, as I see it, is not the 
ridiculing of the Congress, but the tragedy of 
1 press with such a short-sighted vision that 
t can’t see and realize and understand that 
the institution of the Congress—yes; the key- 
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stone of this democracy—is the bulwark of 
the freedom of the press. The Congress, sir, 
I submit to you, is the people of the United 
States. The Congress belongs to the people 
of the United States, and it is not only their 
right but their duty to change the personnel 
of that Congress as often as they believe that 
Congress fails to reflect their views and 
opinions. 

You and I speak the same language and 
you and I both know that the average reader, 
in the hands of a clever and adroit newspaper 
reporter, is like clay in the hands of a skilled 
sculptor. You and I both know that any 
given set of facts in a news story can be played 
three ways—either up, down, or factually in 
the middle. 

The average citizen turns to the efitorial 
page to read its comments, and does so in an 
argumentive frame of mind, either to dis- 
agree or agree with the opinions expressed 
therein. The average newspaper reader, how- 
ever, reads a news story to learn the facts, and 
he is unwittingly led by the temper and tone 
of that news story. I'll give you 10 edi- 
torials and take for myself 1 news story 
and I'll win the argument before any jury of 
newspaper readers. 

It is the manner in which the news has 
been played which has held the Congress as 
an institution up to ridicule before the Amer- 
ican people. The distorted, colored misstate- 
ments of facts of the so-called Congressmen’s 
pensions will, I believe, in accordance with 
the thought expressed by one Member, “For- 
ever be a black spot on the white pages of the 
free press of America.” 

Do not let us quibble on the real principle 
which is involved; it is something far more 
reaching than whether Congressmen get X 
cards or not; it is something that strikes at 
the very fundamentals of the heart of our 
democracy 

Your editorial that I am “sore because 
newspapers told how Members of Congress 
had special clerks to issue them cards for all 
the gasoline they wanted to buy, without 
delay, while ordinary citizens in Washington 
and other eastern cities stood in line for 
hours to get strict rationing coupons,” is a 
most unfair statement. . As I have Said be- 
fore, this is not the first time I expressed 
myself regarding “that section of the press 
which holds in ridicule the keystone of de- 
mocracy.” It would be just as fair for me to 
say that the reason that you and your asso- 
ciates are conducting such a campaign ridi- 
culing and undermining Congress as an in- 
stitution is because you are sore because you 
didn’t get X cards. But I am not going to 
be that uncharitable. 

And now let me give you a Concrete ex- 
ample of propaganda on the part of some 
newspapers, which I condemn. I quote from 
your news stories of May 13, 1942, on page 
5, which says in reference to me: “Repre- 
sentative Htsert (Democrat), Louisiana, de- 
nounced District newspapers for reporting 
that most Senators and Representatives had 
got the privileged cards.” That is what I 
call either sloppy reporting or outright propa- 
ganda. It’s got to be One or the other. At 
no time did I denounce anybody and at no 
time did I refer to the reporting of the fact 
that the newspaper had carried the informa- 
tion relative to the issuance of the X cards 
The inevitable tendency of a person reading 
that story would be one of resentment against 
the Congress. Which is obviously the intent 
of the reporter who wrote the story. These 
are the things which I resent, and any fair- 
minded man would resent them who is in- 
terested in a free press. 

I yield my position to no man in the de- 
fending of the right of any newspaper to 
print the news. I shall always defend the 
freedom of the press, because when my days 
in Congress are over I hope to be able to go 
back to newspaper work, and I want that 
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press to be as free on the day when I return 
to it as on the day when I left it. 

Of course, I don’t expect this letter to find 
its way into print in your newspaper. I ex- 
pect the readers to continue with the im- 
pression that you have given them of the 
Congress, because you haven’t given them 
the other side. But, as I have said before, in 
this instance I am fortunate to have at my 
disposal the freest press in the world—the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorp. And when both you 
and I have gone to our graves and have been 
forgotten, the words you have written and 
the position which you take will remain in 
the files of the News and the words which 
I have written and the position which I have 
taken, will remain in the files of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp for all who care to see and 
read. 

Respectfully yours, 
F. Epw. HEBERT. 





A Soldier’s Attitude 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 19, 1942 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include 
herein a clipping from the Chattanooga 
Evening Times wherein the column of 
Alfred Mynders is given to a letter from 
Kenneth Carr to his mother. This letter 
will be an inspiration to anyone who 
reads it. 

NEXT TO THE NEWS 
(By Alfred Mynders) 

Mothers who are heartsick over sending 
their sons off to the wars should read a letter 
which Kenneth Karr, student at Springfield 
college, in Massachusetts, writes to his 
mother, Mrs. Harriet Karr Self, Chatta- 


of 


nooga, secretary to Will Shepherd, of the 
Hamilton County Herald. Kenneth’s father 
was a casualty of the first World War. Now 


Kenneth has already been accepted to go into 
the service in June, and his younger brother, 
John, is also in the draft. Remembering 
Sacrifices already made and her struggles to 
educate her children, Mrs. Self wrote to Ken- 
neth that the new sacrifice seemed too much, 

And Kenneth, in his reply, said: 

Dear MoTHER: First of all, this draft busi- 
ness either has or will hit every home in the 
country, rich and poor alike. War knows no 
sentiment and has no regard for individuals 
So, you are just sharing your grief with 
thousands of others who are having their only 
son and child taken. 


Second, it is not like you to let anything 
get you down. * * * This is no little 
thing, I know, but if any kind of adver 





grief, or disappointment is too big for you 
to handle I’ve been fooled for a long t 

We as a country are in a tough 
If we don’t win this war, God help the « 
dren of those who are left. What about 
Peggy’s (his sister’s) children even if some- 
thing does happen to the rest of us? 

I consider that my life is a small price to 
pay, if it is paid to insure a place under the 
sun for those young people who are to fol- 
low. * * * This war is not just a battle 
of guns, men, and machines, but it is a social 
and economic revolution—the biggest the 
world has ever seen. 

Man has forgotten his 
* © © The finest and m 
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that ever walked on the face of this old earth 
was willing to die that all those left could 
have a chance. Every time, just as now, the 
wicked must destroy themselves and take 
down the good with them. But God never 
expects of any of us what He has not already 
endured himeelf 

My blood boils when I hear people ask: 
“Why doesn’t God do something about it? 
Why doesn’t God stop all this?” God has 
done something about it—time and time 
again. We are the ones who are at fault. 
Thousands of years ago God gave Abraham 
simple laws and rules of how to live with 
others and be happy, but people fougnt and 
got wrapped up in their own selfish ways. 
Later God gave Moses his rules for a good 
and happy life—rules that if followed would 
enable everyone to live together and have all 
he needed to be happy and successful, but 
people forgot. God sent His prophets to in- 
terpret and tell to His people how to live 
together, but people forgot. Finally, He sent 
Jesus, who not only told again to His people 
God's simple rules for living happily together, 
but He also lived what He taught—lived it so 
well that those who had been using God’s 
laws to exploit the people had to find scme 
way to get rid of Him. Jesus set the perfect 
example of God's laws at work, but we have 
forgotten 

So the sacrifice comes to us. I for one will 
not forget. Let us hope that our sacrifice 
will make things a little better for a lot more 
If any sacrifice I must make will, as 
old world a little more 
God meant it to be for us all, 


people 
H's did 
like the heaven 
I make it gladly 

Keep that old chin up, lovely lady 
courage, and that of all the mothers 
must give up their is our courage. 
let us down 

Forgive me for preaching. I love you, and 
I love Johnny, too. He is yourson. He must 
be aman. If he and I can be half the soldier 
you have been, we will win this old war 
all alone 


Lots of love, 


make this 


Your 
who 
Don't 


£ons 


KENNETH. 


Sale of Alcoholic Liquor to Members of 
the Armed Forces 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 19, 1942 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, several 
bills have been introduced to properly 
control the sale of beer and hard liquor 
in and adjacent to Army posts, naval 
and air training centers. 

These bills, including S. 860 and com- 
panion bill H. R. 4000, are now lying 
dormant in the Committees of the House 
and Senate. 

Now, Mr. Speaker 
I believe, when it is 


, the time has come, 
imperative that the 
onditions involving alcoholic drinks and 
ther vices around many of ow camps 
should be eliminated, or at least more ef- 
fectively controlled. America is at war 
nd certainly the health and lives of our 
hould be protected and cared for 
in every way possible in order that they 
may h full control of all their fac- 
ulties in order to wage a successful war 
with the least loss of life possible. 
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I hope the leadership of the House and 
Senate will insist and immediately bring 
forth a bill for consideration and pas- 
sage to meet this disturbing condition. 


Memorial Day Address 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, “ay 19, 1942 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to excend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include the following speech 
by Mr. Ben Scott Whaley, one of the dis- 
tinguished lawyers of Charleston, to the 
Ladies’ Memorial Association at the Con- 
federate Cemetery on May 10: 

Mr. Chairman, Mrs. Rackley, distinguished 
guests. ladies, and gentlemen, the Ladies 
Memorial Association was founced on May 
10, 1866, by Mrs. Amarinthia Snowden, of 
Charleston, S.C. Prior to the foundation of 
this chapter another chapter had been 
founded at Columbia, Ga., on April 26, 1866. 

The asscciation was founded by the women 
of the Confederacy to take care of deceased 
Confederate soldiers and to commemorate 
their memory, and so today we assemble here 
at Magnolia Cemetery at the Confederate 
graves to honor those who so valiantly fought 
in that great struggle. 

In this great undertaking we are not alone 
in that we are joined by two other organiza- 
tions, namely, the United Daughters of the 
Confederacy and the Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, who are joining today with 
the Ladies Memorial Association in com- 
memorating the memory of those who are so 
near and dear to us 

It was with much pleasure that your 
speaker accepted the invitation to deliver 
this address. I have the rare distinction of 
being the son of a Confederate veteran. My 
father joined the war at the age of 16 years 
in 1863, and fought to its conclusion, rising 
to the rank of captain in Marion's artillery. 

I have taken the liberty, since he gave it 
to me, of wearing this afternoon on this hon- 
orable and unusual occasion, the bronze Vic- 
tory Cross which he was awarded, as were so 
many other brave hearts for valor on the 
field of battle 

Since the last gathering of this association, 
Mr. A. B. Westcott, of Johns Island, S. C., 
has passed into the Greater Beyond. (I 
think sometimes that the comparative de- 
gree when speaking of certain things de- 
notes a greatness beyond conception of the 
superlative degree.) He was the last sur- 
viving Confederate veteran in Charleston 
County and was 95 years of age. Mr. H. F 
Droze, also the last surviving veteran of 
Berkeley County, has recently passed away 
at the age of 96 

At the last meeting of the United Confed- 
erate Veterans their commander in chief, 
Gen. John M. Claypool, stated that “As long 
as there are tw¢ will always meet.” 

Your speaker dedicates these few humble 
remarks to their memory. 

In 1785 the delegates to the Constitutional 
Convention, including from South Carolina 
John Rutledge, Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, 
and Charles Pinckney, assembled in Philadel- 
phia under the guidance of George Washing- 
ton to launch our Ship of State. 

As stated by a northern poet, 
one: 


of us we 


but a great 
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“Thou, too, sail on, O Ship of State! 
Sail on, O Union, strong and great! 
Humanity with all its fears, 
With all the hopes of future years, 
Is hanging breathless on thy fate!” 


This might be compared to the preamble: 
“We, the people, in order to form a more per- 
fect union, establish justice, insure domestic 
tranquility, provide for the common de- 
fense * * * .” and so on. 

Thus was our Ship of State launched. 

From 1785 to 1861 there ensued a period 
of 76 years, during which time, while there 
were some rocks, the Ship of State continued 
to sail. The original Constitution contained 
only 7 articles. The 10 amendments, known 
as the Bill of Rights, which guaranteed to us 
religious freedom, freedom of speech, and 
freedom of the press, among other thing 
were added shortly thereafter. Only 2 addi- 
tional amendments were added, down to the 
year 1865, one dealing with the courts and th 
other with the election of the President and 
Vice President. 

Your speaker will not attempt to tell you 
of the events leading up to that great 
struggle—to the years 1861 to 1865. They 
can best be depicted by reading Margaret 
Mitchell’s Gone With the Wind. If you then 
need any imegination to help you to see the 
conditions and the things with which my 
father, your father, and our grandfathers en- 
dured, it is suggested that you go to see the 
picture itself. The burning of Atlanta might 
easily be contrasted with what our great 
neighbor has endured during the past 2 years. 

It would not be fitting to pass these years 
by without paying tribute to our brave 
leader, Jeb Stuart, aided by some of Wade 
Hampton's men, who thrice rode around the 
entire Union forces and drew forth the im- 
mortal remark from Lincoln to McClellan, 
“Three times around and you are out.” 

Also Nathan Bedford Forrest and his 
Critter Company. He originated the remark 
that the United Nations might do well to 
emulate, “He who gits there fustest with the 
mostest men.” 

Also Albert Sidney Johnson, “Stonewall” 
Jackson, and, last and greater—again using 
the comparative—Robert E. Lee. 

For 4 terrible years the struggle was carried 
on, and then to the year 1876, in South Caro- 
lina, we endured Reconstruction. 

From the year 1865 to December 7, 1941, 
eclipses another period of 76 years. Twice in 
that period has the ship of state navigated 
exceedingly rough waters. In 1917 this coun- 
try sent the flower of its youth to the fields 
of Flanders “to help save democracy.” That 
job was apparently not well done; as has 
been so well stated, “We won the war, but 
lost the peace,” and only 20 years later we 
find the countries of this world locked in 
mortal combat. The preamble to our South 
Carolina Constitution says: 

“We, the people of the State of South 
Carolina, in convention assembled, grateful 
to God for our liberties * * *,” 

When we consider what other countries 
have undergone—the breaking of Czecho- 
slovakia, the tearing apart of Poland, the rape 
of Denmark, Norway, and Greece, and many 
others—and when we consider what the peo- 
ples of those countries have undergone and 
are undergoing, their plight might well be 
contrasted with the horrors of 1861-65 and to 
the Reconstruction, which endured until 
1876 

Why have they suffered so? Because of 
the usurpation of power by Herr Hitler. As 
so aptly put by George Slate, “the Fighting 
Irishman of the South,” at the most recent 
Confederate reunion, “Hitler was a no-good 
tramp.” Such thoughts were also expressed 
by others present. 

Let us pause for a moment and reflect why 
|} it is necessary that such a great country as 
} ours has risen to be out of the crises of the 
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past has yet to undergo and fight and finance 
another World War. In 1920 that great leader 
of democracy, Woodrow Wilson, had a vision 
of world peace. 

Even as Tennyson did in Locksley Hall— 


“For I dipt into the future, far as human eye 
could see, 

Saw the vision of the world, and all the 
wonder that would be; 

Saw the heavens fill with commerce, argo- 
sies of magic sails, 

Pilots of the purple twilight, dropping down 
with costly bales; 

Heard the heavens fill with shouting, and 
there rain’d a ghastly dew 

From the nations’ airy navies grappling in 
the central blue; 

Far along the world-wide whisper of the 
south wind rushing warm, 

With the standards of the peoples plunging 
thro’ the thunderstorm; 

Till the war drum throbb’d no longer, and 
the battle flags were furled 

In the parliament of man, the federation of 
the world. 

There the common sense of most shall hold 
a fretful realm in awe, 

And the kindly earth shall slumber, lapt 
in universal law.” 


His vision, however, was frustrated by a 
group of our citizens and statesmen com- 
monly called isolationists. The League of 
Nations was defeated and the theory was sub- 
sequently advanced and actually put into 
law that this country could live within itself 
like an egg within a shell 

It has taken world conflict, which has re- 
duced our supplies of rubber, tin, sugar, and 
produced the rationing of gasoline and other 
necessary and vital war materials to make 
us realize that we cannot live within such a 
shell. 

In short, it tcok a stab in the back by the 
yellow men of Hirohito to awaken us from 
slumber 

I think that the interest of all of us would 
best be served if we banded together under 
the leadership of our great President and 
helped organize the greatest war effort that 
a peace-loving country and a peace-loving 
peoples are capable of producing. When we 
win and we must win, let us also win the 
peace. 

It would doubtless be of much interest to 
you and to all of us to know what our Con- 
federate fathers and grandfathers would say 
to us today, if they were living 

I think it, therefore, fitting to remind you 
of the words of another Irishman who is 
known to us as Father Ryan. I will not give 
you the title as you will recognize it immedi- 
ately: 


“Forth from its scabbard, pure and bright, 
Flashed the sword of Lee! 
Far in the front of the deadly fight, 
High o’er the brave in the cause of right, 
Its stainless sheen, like a beacon light, 
Led us to victory! 


“Out of its scabbard, where, full long, 
It slumbered peacefully, 
Roused from its rest by the battle’s song 
Shielding the feeble, smiting the strong, 
Guarding the right, avenging the wrong, 
Gleamed the sword of Lee! 


“Forth from its scabbard, high in air 
Beneath Virginia’s sky— 

And they who saw it gleaming there, 

And knew who bore it, knelt to swear 

That where that sword led they weuld dare 
To follow—and to die! 


“Out of its scabbard! Never hand 
Waved sword from stain as free, 

Nor purer sword led braver band, 

Nor braver bled for a brighter land, 

Nor brighter land had a cause so grand, 
Nor cause a chief like Lee! 





“Forth from its scabbard! How we prayed 
That sword might victor be; 

And when our triumph was delayed, 

And many a heart grew sore afraid, 

We still hoped on while gleamed the blade 
Of noble Robert Lee! 


“Forth from its scabbard all in vain 
Bright flashed the sword of Lee; 
‘Tis shrouded now in its sheath again, 
It sleeps the sleep of our noble slain, 
Defeated, yet without a stain, 
Proudly and peacefully!” 


Let us pray to Almighty God that the 
spirit of Robert E. Lee will endure, help us, 
fight with us, and bring our Ship of State 
safely to port in this great world conflict. 





Oregon and New War Horses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday; May 19, 1942 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, those who 
are familiar with our war effort, realizing 
that this is a mechanized war, also know 
now that the horse still plays an impor- 
tant part. This has been particularly 
true in the Russian campaign as well as 
Hitler’s advances in the various subju- 
gated countries. Our own Army is now 
combing the field for horses that can 
meet the military requirements. My 
own State of Oregon from early days has 
occupied an important place in stock 
raising. While it is true that the auto- 
mobile has shoved this great industry 
into the background, nevertheless there 
are still bred and raised on the high 
plains as well as the farms of Oregon 
many horses, and the Government is now 
combing this field for desirable mounts 
for the cavalry. 

In peace the horse has been one of 
man’s best friends down through the 
ages. Likewise in war the horse has 
played a heroic part. The cruelty of 
modern mechanized war will visit death 
and destruction upon these innocent 
creatures much greater than during any 
of the wars of the past. I trust that 
those in charge of the Army horses will 
provide every safeguard and humani- 
tarian measure possible for the protec- 
tion and treatment of these dumb crea- 
tures doing their bit for the defense of 
America. 

Mr. Speaker, Richard L. Neuberger in 
my congressional district, has written an 
illuminating article on New War Horses, 
which appeared in Collier’s of May 16, 
1942, which I include as a part of these 
remarks. The article follows: 

NEw War Horses 
(By Richard L. Neuberger) 

The cavalry always knew it would 
back. And it has. Here’s how the Army is 
getting its horses: 

From the bleak plains of Russia to Ore- 
gon’s green uplands is half the distance 
around the world, but Lt. Col. Fred Koester 
of the United States Army Remount Service 
sail to the lean cowpuncher standing with 
him at the corral gate: 
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“Cy, the Russians are proving that cavalry 
can still win battles. That means, among 
other things, that we need all the horses we 
can get now—good, strong horses that our 
own cavalry can ride to battle. You and your 
hands better tell everyone back in the hills 
that the Army wants horses and wants ‘em 
right away, and that we’re paying cash on 
delivery.” 

Cy Rood gave his chaps a hitch and took 
a dusty halter from one of the corral posts. 
“Yes, sir, Colonel,” he said. “We'll pass the 
word along to all the ranchers, Injuns, and 
wranglers in Crook County that their Uncle 
Samuel hankers after any horse they don’t 
need for spring plowing or fetching the 
mail.” 

This is taking place throughout the land 
today—not only in Crook County, Oreg., but 
in nearly every county with a barn or a pas- 
ture Polo ponies, farmers’ nags and riding- 
academy thoroughbreds are being recruited 
for service on our far-flung military front 
The Army is buying horses, thousands of 
them. Most Americans think of the equip- 
ment for this war exclusively in terms of 
planes, tanks, ships, and guns But the 
Quartermaster Corps, which is charged with 
the responsibility of obtaining supplies, knows 
there is another essential—horses. This was 
known before we entered the war even before 
Russian cavalry and horse-drawn artillery 
began pushing back tue shivering Nazis. Nor 
must it be forgotten that at the very start of 
the German attack on Russia the defenders’ 
cavalry harried and delayed the foe 

Col. Edwin N Hardy, the tall, graying Ten- 
nesseean who is chief of our remount service 
nodded in profound agreement when Bernard 
Valery reported to the New York Times that 
“Soviet cavalry moves unhindered by snow 
and cold while the German panzer divisions 
have their fighting possibilities strongly re- 
duced by the same.” Dispatches of this sort 
from the eastern front confirmed what Col- 
onel Hardy had contended ever since the war 


began—that the horse has only been supple- 
mented by the new revolutionary uses of the 
internal-combustion engine on the field of 
battle and that he certainly has not been 
replaced. 

The colonel found confirmation, too, in the 
views of Maj. Gen. Robert M. Danford, Chief 


of the United States Field Artillery: “For 
light-division artillery the horse rem 
perior to the motor as a prime mover Off roads, 
through the mud and darkness and 1 He 
does not scrape open his belly on a rock, he 
does not fall off an embankment, he does not 
smash his head against a tree, and he still 
works a bit longer when his fodder is ex- 
hausted.” 

These opinions became military policy in 
1941 when the Army Remount Service, scout- 
ing from Vermont’s farm-checkered country- 
side to the lonely frontier back of Puget 
Sound, bought 24,053 horses. This was more 
than had been purchased all during the pre- 
vious decade. While the at and ef- 
fort of the Nation were concentrated on the 
increased production of mechanical jugger- 
nauts, keen-eyed Army horsemen were search- 
ing ranches, stockyards, and race tracks for 
war’s oldest transportation, the transporta- 
tion that can ford rivers, surmount mountain 
ranges and slip through forests and jungles 
These horsemen are searching still. Few 
backwoods farms or remote cowpunchers 
camps escape their careful scrutiny. Wher- 
ever horses work or forage, officers of the 
Remount Service invariably show up to feel 
muscles, examine hoofs and study age, gait, 
and height. No braneh of the War Depart- 
ment roams so far into the hinterland. 


ns su- 


ention 
ntion 


THE NUMBER STILL INCREASING 


In 1940, the Army bought only 2,323 ho1 
but once actual conflict seemed at America’s 
threshold, the quota was multiplied more 
than ten times. The exact number which 
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will be purchased in 1942 is a military secret, 
but it is sufficient to say that if you own 
a horse between the ages of 4 and 8, the 
Remount Service wants your animal’s his- 
tory. To date this year, the Army's pur- 
chases are far ahead of even the boom 1941 
figures for the same period. And if wishes 
were horses, the Remount Service would 
have many more frisky geldings available. 
Tanks and trucks and jeeps can be built as 
speedily as human ingenuity can master 
blueprints and tool machinery, but it takes 
5 years to breed a horse fit for military cam- 
paigns, and no power on earth can reduce the 
time 

Besides all this, the war has shown that 
horses can trek across terrain where man’s 
new mechanical creations cannot go. When 
the Army was holding extensive maneuvers 
along the Sabine River in Texas and Louisi- 
ana, a steady rain drenched the region for 3 
days. Fields turned into quagmires, and the 
minute highways were left behind, tanks 
bogged down until their treads disappeared 
Not without some pride and exultation, 
Colonel Hardy, present as an observer, was 
able to report, “Not a single motorized or 
mechanized unit could move forward to take 
up its initia] position off a paved road even 
to start ‘the war.’ The cavalry and the horse 
artillery were the only ones which could 
move, and they did move and they were at 
their locations at the assigned time.” 

So the horse is an integral part of the 
American Army once more, and county agri- 
cultural agents in all 48 States have been 
instructed to collect detailed information on 
every horse in their areas. Animals not re- 
quired for farming or essential travel may 
soon be off to war, provided all tests are met 
What are some of those tests? What sort of 
steed does the Army want in this hour of 
crisis, when Our cavalry and artillery may be 
on battle fronts in both hemispheres, on 


tive 


to 1e troy Watch, then, as Ranger is 
I gained for and bought at Har- 


oid Grabner’s wilderness ranch, deep in the 
peak-rimmed basin of the John Day River, 84 
miles from the nearest railroad. 

Ranger was the first prospect of the morn- 
ing, as the remount detachment trudged 
down the road in the sunrise after an Oregon 
breakfast of beefsteak, biscuits, and hashed 
browns. Cy Kood led Ranger into the yard 
back of th ig red barn, while Colonel Koes- 
ter 1unky bronzed man who used to ride 
for Am<* Olympic teams, watched with 
practiced eye pped and the colonel 
walked u} him, telescoped a measuring 

vory-headed cane and leveled 
t “Fifteen hands,” he 


peated Capt. Cecil Ed- 
information in a little 
unger had satisfied the 
Only horses 15 or 16 hands 
for the United States Army 
ian of the troop, Lt. Col 
in breeches and a 
ved hand into 
h protests and 

1d.” 


lack note 
he Army will not con- 
ht be readily visible to 
m airplane or hilltop 


led the First United States Cavalry acrcss the 
Oregon uplands in pursuit of Nez Percé hos- 
tiles. This is still good Army doctrine, par- 
ticularly since the great expansion in military 
aviation. 


BROWN OR BLACK PREFERRED 


Maj. Gen. John K. Herr, our present chief 
of cavalry, believes that horses are becoming 
increasingly important in the Army because 
they, unlike mechanized vehicles, can leave 
the road and scatter across country when 
attacked from the air. So grays, appaloosas, 
pintos, and other light colored horses are out. 
Erowns and blacks in the various shades are 
preferred, and their white markings must not 
be too splurgy. 

“Color okay,” said Colonei Koester, eying 
Ranger. He picked up one of Ranger’s fore- 
legs and examined the hoof. “Shoed properly, 
foot strong, sole intact,” he declared. 

The cowpuncher clucked softly and pulled 
on the rope, and as Ranger jogged around 
the yard the two colonels watched closely. 
A splay-footed horse cannot carry a cavalry- 
man or drag a fieldpiece; and at headquarters, 
a horse unfit for action is a black mark 
against the remount unit that purchased 
him. Colonel Dean turned to his feliow offi- 
cer and nodded approvingly 

“All right, saddle him up,” ordered Colonel 
Koester. 

Cy pulled Ranger to the fence, bridled him, 
and cinched on a western saddle with its big 
horn Ranger stiffened once nervously as 
Cy swung onto his back, leather chaps rus- 
tling. Colonel Koester scrutinized the pro- 
ceedings carefully. “Are you sure he’s gentle, 
Cy?” he inquired 

“Piumb sure,” drawled Cy from the saddle 
“He’s just sorta fidgety this morning. He 
don’t know what to make of all the fuss, 
but he’s gentle all right He won't throw 
anybody.” 

“We haven't got time any more to break 
in horses,” Colonel Koester explained. 

“He won’t give you any trouble,” reiterated 
Cy reassuringly, as he wheeled Ranger into 
the pasture that sprawled off toward the thick 
forests 

The remount officers followed on foot. 
“Trot him,” commanded Colonel Koester. 

Cy made a wry face. The trot is the stand- 
ard gait of the cavalry, but cowpunchers and 
wranglers eschew it. To them, posting is an 
evil chore. Their choice is to loaf along at 
a waik or bang away at a gallop. But orders 
are orders, and Cy brought Ranger into a 
trot 

This was an important test. Horses that 
pace or single-foot but will not trot are 
worthless to the Army. As part of the ac- 
celerated rate of modern warfare, the daily 
journey expected American cavalry 
troop has been increased from 40 miles to 
65 miles. A brisk trot is the means by which 
this extended mobility is to be attained. So 
Ranger has to be able to trot and he has to 

enough wind and endurance to trot a 
SOUND OF WIND AND LIMB 

ratified Ranger's 

to Captain Ed- 

lonel Koester told 

f llop. Twice the 

bandanna streaming in the breeze, 

ger around the big pasture in the 

n of the ramparts of Straw- 

y Mountain. As Ranger came in, he was 

ing hard Color Dean grabbed the 

over 1 ten toh yreathing 

1is s, Ranger 

backwoods grazing 

on th the M ur National Forest. 

A winded horse is of no value to Cavalry or 

artillery on the march, especially inasmuch 

as the mounted units of the American Army 

must surmount rugged, slanted country 

which renders mechanized equipment use- 

less. If Ranger's respiration was clear he 
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would become part of that Army, and where 
he would go, only the fortunes of war could 
tell. 

Colonel Dean 
sound,” he said. 

Colonel Koester, cane under arm, Cap- 
tain Edwards’ notebook open in his hand, 
led Ranger over to where Harold Grabner 
leaned against the high fence of lodgepole 
pine. The rancher pushed his flat 5-gallon 
hat beck on his forehead and fell into step 
with the Army officer. They moseyed across 
the barnyard while the topic of their con- 
versation followed at as discreet a distance as 
the reins would permit. 

“Your horse, Harold?” 

“Yep, Fred.” 

“H’mm. Let’s see what the notebook says 
about him.” They walked a minute in silence. 
Colonel Koester spoke again: “Not bad, but 
he might carry a little more flesh.” 

“He’s a good horse, Fred. He was sired by 
Point Blank. That counts for a lot. Point 
Blank’s been one of the best stallions in 
Oregon.” 

Cy joined them, and Colonel Koester 
stopped and pointed at Ranger with his pen- 
cil. “Hope this horse of yours can stand up 
under tough going.” 

“He's only 4 years old. 
lot of service out of him.” 

“I think a hundred and seventy dollars 1s 

fair price; don’t you, Harold?” 

‘I do, Fred.” 

“All right, then, Harold?” 

“Yep, Fred.” 

On a folding shelf attached to one of the 
dusty automobiles of the remount service a 
bill of sale setting forth Ranger’s specifica- 
tions all the way from gait to markings had 
been drawn up by Captain Edwards. The 
back read: “I hereby swear that I am the 
owner of the horse described on the reverse 
side and have this day sold same to the 
United States Government.” Harold Grab- 
ner signed, and Ranger was the property of 
his Uncle Sam. 

In the past year this has become a famillar 
transaction in every rural area in the United 
States. Thousands of horses like Ranger 
have been sold to the Army. Thousands 
more will be sold in the months to come. 
Remount detachments are constantly on the 
move. In 1941 Colonel Koester and his troop 
traveled 100,000 miles and bought 3,224 
horses. To get this number they looked at 
14,000 hopefuls. Only 1 in 4 passed muster. 
The qualifications are severe and all remount 
officers scrupulcusly careful. 

There are 7 remount divisions—western, 
southwestern, northwestern, south central, 
north central, east central and eastern. 
They include all 48 States. From various 
Army posts in these areas, remount officers 
journey to farming communities and the 
gaunt open range in search of horses. Gen- 
erally they announce fixed schedules in ad- 
vance. Thus ranchers in Texas knew, for 
example, that on a certain morning the 
southwestern remount detachment will be 
at the O’Keefe place near Sierra Blanca 
From hundreds of miles around, cowboys 
and ranchers and professional horse breeders 
bring in animals 

Informality rules these occasions, and many 
of the ranchers call the remount officers by 
their first names. Before the present emer- 
gency, in the years when the Army wa 
buying only 2,000 horses annually, the re- 
mount units were nevertheless familiar to 
most of the country’s important agricultural 
districts. This was because of their super- 
vision of the horse-breeding plan. 
The plan was set up 20 years ago to meet 
just such a demand for horses as exists to- 
day. It consisted of placing at strategically 
located farms and ranches throughout Amer- 
ica thoroughbred stallions which could sire 
offspring fit to carry the colors of the United 
States to war. 


straightened up. “Wind 


The Army’ll get a 


Army's 











Today 723 Army stallions stand at stud in 
the Nation. Skip It is typical of such stal- 
lions. Once he was a race horse and won 
$5,000 at the tracks. Now 9 years old, he 
is the sire of Army horses in the John Day 
River Basin of Oregon. He is the property of 
the United States Army, which has placed 
him at Harold Grabner’s ranch on the rec- 
cmmendation of the remount service. For 
each mare on Skip It’s book, Grabner is 
authorized to charge the owner of the mare 
810. Skip It has a book of about forty mares 
1 season and this pays for his feed and care. 
The owners of the mares, in turn, are finding 

ready market for the young horses with the 
Ariny. Skip It’s predecessor Point Blank 
sired Ranger. 

This plan of breeding was approved by 
Congress in 1921. It was a national-defense 
measure for, after the first World War, the 
number of top-notch horses in America 
dwindled so rapidly that the cavalry faced 
the necessity of drilling on merry-go-round 

imals. The Army stallion system was 
adopted as a means of providing ranchers and 

yortemen with better horses in times of 
peace and enlarging military units during 
emergencies. 

Last year remount stallions sired 14,000 
colts. Seventy-five percent of the horses be- 
ng purchased by the Army at present are 

e progeny of these stallions, which stand 

stud in 42 States as well as Hawaii and 
Puerto Rico. The rancher or farmer in 
charge of the horse is known in the locality 
as a stallion agent, and he is responsible to 
the remount service for the horse’s care and 
condition. Some of the stallions cost the 
Army as much as $7,500. Several are gets of 
Man o’ War and Sun Beau. There are 105 
remount stallions in Texas, 20 each in Ore- 

on and Idaho, 10 in Louisiana, 3 in Hawaii, 2 
in Connecticut, 1 in Massachusetts, and so 
on almost everywhere the American flag flies. 


OLD DOBBIN ISN’T THROUGH 


Because this is the most mechanized war 
1 history, the American people have over- 
ked the fact that it is still a war in which 
the horse is an important factor. Most indi- 
viduals thought the development of the ar- 
mored division meant the end of Old Dobbin 
at the front. Yet there are 200,000 horses in 
the Russian Cavalry and 800,000 horses and 
mules are packing Soviet supplies. The Ger- 
mans have a cavalry of 50,000 horses, in addi- 
tion to 900,000 horses and mules carrying 
equipment. Even the Japanese have 50,000 
cavalry horses and 825,000 animals to haul 
illery and wagons. 

The American Army has had a far smaller 
number of horses in use than any of these 
her nations. A year ago Major General Herr 
id the Nazis had 464,000 borses dragging 
artillery and fieldpieces; the United States 
11,000. As early as the Polish campaign, 
Hitler's V6lkischer Beobachter reported,"It 

not an exaggeration to say that without 
horses the rapid advance of our armies would 
have been impossible.” 

The animals being bought by the Remount 
Service are shipped to one of three remount 
depots—Fort Robinson, Nebr.; Fort Reno, 
cla., or Front Royal, Va. After a training 
d conditioning period most of the horses 
to the First Cavalry Division at Fort Bliss, 
or to the Second Cavalry at Fort Riley, 
Kans. The average price paid is $165. 
Checks are sent on delivery of the animals 

the nearest railroad shipping point. 

The shortage of rubber may add to the 

ficulty of getting plenty of first-class 

unts. In agricultural districts, where the 
rmy buys the bulk of its steeds, tire ration- 

; has restored the essential usefulness of 

horse on countless farms and ranches. 
longer have rural residents so many 
1orses to spare. On the high plateau of 
ntral Oregon, where the Remount Service 
purchased hundreds of animals in 1941, cattle 
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will be driven down to the railheads this year 
for the first time in a decade. Cowboys on 
horseback will replace the huge trucks and 
trailers which transport companies are now 
afraid to risk on tire-chewing mountain 
roads. 


EVEN THE LOWLY MULE IS WANTED 


Mules, too, are needed as the American 
Army realizes that hoofs must supplement 
treads and wheels. In 1940, the Remount 
Service bought only 290 pack mules, but last 
year the number soared to 4,096. The long- 
eared brayer with neither pride of ancestry 
nor hope of posterity is still in military de- 
mand. His sinews are worth 10 trucks when 
roads dwindle into forest trails. Artillery 
stuck in the Russian snows, tanks snared by 
the Malayan jungle, have taught a lesson 
which may be applicable to Alaska and Latin 
America: That in the wilderness, whether it 
be Arctic or Tropical, animal flesh is the most 
reliable all-weather transportation. 

There is a sentimental side to this recruit- 
ing in farm, barnyard, and polo field. A little 
9-year-old girl brought her pony to a remount 
inspection near Seattle. Her father hovering 
in the background made it evident that the 
desire to sell the animal stemmed principally 
from him. 

“He’s a nice little horse,” Colonel Koester 
said to the girl. “Do you ride him?” 

The little girl nodded and burst into tears. 

The colonel stepped back and cocked an 
eye at the pony. “However,” he added hur- 
riedly, “I’m very much afraid that he’s a trifle 
too small for us. He’s not exactly what we’re 
looking for. We can’t use him.” 

The little girl walked away clutching the 
halter with an expression of ineffable joy. 

In a town in southern California the re- 
mount service bought two fine thorough- 
breds from a handsome, dignified woman who 
needed money to send her tubercular hus- 
band to a sanatorium. A high-school girl on 
a farm in the Rocky Mountains sold her 
horse to the Army so that she could finance 
a semester at her State university. A lean, 
gimlet-eyed cowpuncher parted with his bay 
gelding at a hamlet in the Sierra Nevadas. 
He was so crushed and broken up that he 
could hardly speak. The remount officers 
never asked him what his story was. 

Once Colonel Koester had to reject a lum- 
bering draft horse that a gray-haired farmer 
with handle-bar mustaches brought in from 
the hills. The man was indignant. “He's 
a good horse,” he shouted at the colonel. “I'll 
bet he’s as good as any horse in your whole 
Army!” 

“That’s the stuff,” the remount officer 
shouted back. “We like to hear a man stand 
up for his horse that way. We don’t think 
much of a man who won't stand up for his 
horse. You bet he’s a good horse but every 
horse can’t be in the Army. You let him do 
his part to win this war in front of a plow!” 





Address of Gov. Prentice Cooper, of 
Tennessee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 19, 1942 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following speech by 
Gov. Prentice Cooper, of Tennessee, at 


the national convention of the Young | has not only won but has deserved 
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Democratic Clubs of America, held at 
Louisville, Ky., last August: 


President Adams, Young Democrats of 
America, and distinguished guests, as Gov- 
ernor of Tennessee, I appreciate the high 
honor of the invitation to address you, and I 
am glad to meet with youin Kentucky. Iam 
glad to have the opportunity to again be with 
the distinguished young Governor of Ken- 
tucky, Keen Johnson, and Senator CHANDLER, 
and with other Kentucky Democratic leaders 
whom I am proud to claim as friends. I 
always feel welcome here. Irvin Cobb says a 
Tennessean is just a Kentuckian born away 
from home. While I was born in Tennessee, 
I have lived in Kentucky, and I always feel 
much more than ordinary sentiment when I 
hear the music and melody of My Old Ken- 
tucky Home. 

I owe much to Kentucky, and on those oc- 
casions when I have had the delightful expe- 
rience of attending the Kentucky Derby I 
have Owed more. But my father and grand- 
parents were born here, and I know that as 
Kentucky Democrats their belief in the in- 
fallibility of the party was such that they 
never voted anything but the straight Demo- 
cratic ticket. If on rare occasions one of the 
Democratic candidates may have appeared to 
have been somewhat less than a model of 
probity, my Kentucky Demccratic forebears 
always had faith that the uplifting principles 
of the Democratic Party would redeem him 
[Laughter. ] 

As one of Tennessee's representatives, I 
would like to compliment President Mat 
Adams upon his successful administration 
of the affairs of the Young Democratic Clubs 
of America for the past 2 years, not only 
upon achieving the largest mernbership since 
Tyre Taylor founded the organization in 1932 
but upon the great assistance rendered the 
entire Democratic Party in the last Presiden- 
tial campaign. It is appreciated likewise, 
I am sure, by the entire Democratic Party in 
each one of the 48 States and Territories. 
The stupendous size of the organization could 
only have been built up by the very highest 
type of leadership; any organization that can 
achieve such a membership of 4,000,000 mem- 
bers has necessarily had the benefit of able 
men working hard for such an accomplish- 
ment. 

The president of each State and Territorial 
organization should also be commended for 
the effective leadership in each of the States. 
Tennessee is proud of its president, Clyde 
Jones, who has enlisted more than 60,000 
members in Tennessee alone, which is typi- 
cal of similar effective leadership in all of 
the States. I congratulate the membership 
of the Young Democratic Clubs of America 
upon following the precept and rule laid 
down in the preamble of their constitution, 
which specifies that the sole and constant 
purpose of the organization shall be to sup- 
port the Democratic Party while refraining 
from intraparty disputes 

I believe the Democratic Party to be worthy 
of your support, because it has proven its 
worth by actual test in meeting the respon- 





sibilities of leading the Nation since 1952 
It is also a matter for congratulation that 
ever since you came into being the people 


of this Nation have looked to the Dem 
of America for leadership and for the solu- 
tion of the multitudinous problems con- 
fronting our Nation. In the first place, the 
Democratic Party has met all the difficult 
problems arising from unemployment, bank 
failures, proper support of the aged, depend- 
ent children, and the needy blind. This is 
& splendid example of a liberal and progres- 
sive party, keeping step with the needs of 
the times and providing original and coura- 


cTats 


geous and satisfactory solutions of pressing 
problems so as to advance the welfare of the 
Nation as a whole. 


The: Democratic Ff y 
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confidence of America upon the able manner 
in which it has guided the destinies of the 
Nation in the settlement of its strictly peace- 
time problems 
“an be said with even stronger convic- 
hat the Democratic Party has been 
of your support in the manner in 
it has courageously and effectively pro- 
vided for the defense of the Nation. 

Under the leadership of the Democratic 
Party the Nation has literally been saved from 
destruction by the Democratic Party effec- 
tively meeting dangerous situations, such as 
a proposal providing that a referendum of 
the people be held before war could be 
declared. I am delighted to say that it was 
a Tennessee Democrat, Hon. Cordell Hull (ap- 
plause), who possibly saw clearer than anyone 
in Afnerica the folly of passing such a meas- 
ure when our great far-flung democracy 
might be called on to combat a nation that 
could act as quickly as a dictator could 
change his mind. Not only was the Demo- 

tic Party equal to this emergency, but in 

for the defense of the Nation, the Na- 

1 Guard was mobilized. It again fell to 

of the Democratic Party to provide 
machinery to raise a great civilian 

1y, by setting up a necessary and far-flung 
draft machinery as it did in the first World 
War. This was done with such fairness and 
impartiality that no complaint has been 
raised in any quarter. It has also fallen to 
the leadership of the Democratic Party to 
vide more than $50,000,000,000 for a two- 
ean Navy, more than 50,000 planes, and 
housands and thousands of tanks, and all 
expensive equipment necessary to 
ynable and proper national 
ese gigantic tas 10t been 
sentiment had to be molded 

> than 130,00.000 people used to 
peace and =. clined to wishful 

w precaric .s 1 1e proper settle- 


whic} 


other 
I a rea 


ks have 


y of these vital issues was could 


10wn than by the recent win- 
victory to provide 30 months’ 
ur new army, rather than turn- 
half-baked in military knowl- 
brief 12 months. This, as you 
a Democratic victory, won witl 
ill to spare. America 
to provide effective 
trained technicians of modern 
we could expect a high school 
ir’s experience in baseball to 
inst the New York Yan- 
tence of this Nation has 
pinion, upon the 
e decided by the Demo- 

onal Cong 
the organization 
Clubs of America, 
tic Party com- 


need no 
soldiers 


Ciu 


play a 
ol our great 
rganization was 
ful of Democrats 
uM di Vv of a I 
n 4,000,000 
each year 


zation 


It was in 1934 that Italy attacked Ethiopia. 
I saw the Chancellery Building in Vienna 
where the Nazis murdered this same year 
Chancellor Dollfuss 

The year you met in biennial convention in 
Milwaukee, in 1935, Hitler had gotten back 
the Saar coal fields, and Italy with totali- 
tarian good faith at Stresa pledged peace to 
France and Great Britain. 

In 1936 Hitler occupied the Rhineland. 
Having seen the proud French soldiers in 
their blue uniforms along the Rhine at Baden 
and Coblenz, I know how it must have hurt 
their pride to retire from those vineclad hills. 

In 1937 I happened to see Hitler alight from 
his plane at Tempelhof Airdrome at Berlin 
and step into his long, low-slung black Mer- 
cedes-Benz. Already he has repudiated the 
Treaty of Versailles that cost 50,000 American 
lives to sign. This was the year you held your 
convention in Indianapolis. 

The year 1938 by no means lessened the sig- 
nificance of the ominous picture. Germany 
took Austria Germany took Czechoslovakia. 
And with characteristic ingenuity and decep- 
tion Adolf Hitler brought France to the 
peace table with Germany and there on De- 
cember 6 signed an agreement for pacific and 
good-neighborly relations. 

In 1939—21 years after the armistice had 
ended the first World War—the second World 
War began. Germany tock Poland and Italy 
seized Albania. So it was that on September 
3, about the time you were meeting in Pitts- 
burgh in fourth biennial convention, France 
and Great Britain went to war with Germany. 

You know what happened last year—Ger- 
many took Denmark, Norway, Holland, Bel- 
gium, Luxemburg, and France. 

In the Orient Japan has step by step been 
paralleling Hitler’s course of aggression. 

With this much of Hitler’s and Japan’s am- 
bition and power made clear, could anyone 
blame our Democratic President for swapping 
50 destroyers for naval bases, or think strange 
of the mobilization of our National Guard, or 
criticize his sig the Selective Training 
and Service Act? 

As we meet here in Louisville Hitler has not 
only violated his treaty of peace with Russia 
but is knocking at the door of Leningrad and 
Moscow 

The perilous character of the times cannot 
be shown by the fact that we are technically 
at peace 

What will happen t 
how you meet your resp 
men, leaders, statesme1 
feel handicapped becaus 

Alexander the Great c 
the known wW ld at 30 

Napoleon commanded the French 

27 and was crowned emperor at 35 

Sir Isaac Newt was 24 when he 
nounced the law 

Shakespeare I 
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William Pitt wa 
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Maury revolutionized navigation by writing 
the physical geography of the seas at 25. I 
will show you a live Tennessean tomorrow 
who, in his twenties, accomplished what 
Marshal Foch pronounced the outstanding 
military feat of ail the 20,000,000 soldiers who 
fought in the lest war, Alvin C. York. [Great 
applause. | 

If any of you would say that those men 
whom I have just held up as examples to 
you were men of genius and stood apart, my 
reply would be that there is no genius bu 
hard work, and that what man hath done 
man can do. My own confidence in the 
Democratic Party and my belief in you are 
such that I have no doubt but that there ex- 
ists today within your ranks the ability that 
not only can but will maintain this Nation 


| against all who would destroy it. 





Tires or a Crack Down? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. J. EDGAR CHENOWETH 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 19, 1942 


Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extenc my remarks in the 
Recorpb, I include the following editorial 
from the Gazette-Telegraph of Colorado 
Springs, Colo.: 

TIRES OR A CRACK DOWN? 


The administration has set up a $150,000,- 
000 fund to purchase new and used tires from 
American motorists, but Secretary of Com- 


will be compelled to sell. Planning ha 
seemed to run in that direction, and there has 
even been talk of confiscating automobiles. 
For that matter, the extension of gasoline 
rationing beyond areas where there is tem- 
porary shortage is frankly a measure to put 
people on their feet. The administration is 
resentful of the fact that car owners are using 
rubber against its own declaration that there 
will be no more available to them until after 
the war 

What is the purpose of grounding a people 
geared to a rubber-tired economy is a subject 
opening numerous channels for interesting 
speculation. If such ideas be put aside in 
favor of the assertion that there is urgent 
military need for rubber, the problem is no 
less perplexing 

There are lots of tires, new and used, avai 
able to Government and presently unused, 
that could be taken over before demandil1 
of the private car owner that he yield wh 
little is his. The automobile industry, fi 
instance, before being closed down, wa 
allowed to produce something like half 
million units now frozen in the hands 
dealers same dealers probably hat 
n hand used cars in the ratio of 2 to 1 for 


‘hese 


be sold only under a ri 
and while used cars are n 
as well be. Few peop 
the almost dail} 
taken from them 


face of 
will be 
line denied them 
If there is urgent military need for tires 
here are nearly half a million new cars and 
erhaps twice as many used ones, all equipps 
with tires, which Government could buy 
today, and ought to buy, since it prevent 
their sale to others. There is no point 
looking into private garages beyond offerin 
to purchase equipment not being used or n 
needed. The amount of rubber that could 












be brought out from this source alone, under 
fair appeal, would be amazing. 

Lacking such common-sense approach to 
the problem, it is impossible not to suggest 
that the talk of depriving people of their 
automobiles grows out of something other 
than war needs. 





Thailand and the War in the Pacific 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE M. GRANT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 19, 1942 


Mr. GRANT of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave granted me to extend my re- 
marks in the Recor, I include the follow- 
ing address recently delivered before the 
Kiwanis Chub of Montgomery, Ala., by 
Hugh Grant, former Minister to Thai- 
land: 


GRANT WaRNS KIWANIANS OF COMPLACENCY— 
MINISTER TO THAILAND RELATES SOME RE- 
SULTS OF CARELESSNESS 


Strange complacency in the face of im- 
pending Japanese attack, and an unexplained 
switch in British diplomacy which left this 
country “out on a limb” in its effort to keep 
Thailand neutral, were mentioned by Hugh 
Grant, the Alabamian who was United States 
Minister to Thailand, 1940-41, as factors play- 
ing into the hands of the Japs. Mr. Grant 
addressed a meeting of the Montgomery Ki- 
wanis Club, attended by delegations from 
other civic clubs, Tuesday 

Mr. Grant assumed his duties in Thailand, 
the country formerly known as Siam, in Au- 
gust 1940. The country occupies a strategic 
position between French Indochina and 
Burma, and on the approaches to the Malay 
Peninsula and Singapore. Mr. Grant found 
on arrival that the country was the scene 
of a diplomatic battle. The Japs were try- 
ing to egg the Thais into an attack on French 
Indochina, vulnerable since the fall of France, 
with a view to muddying the water and pre- 
pearing the way for Japanese penetration. 
Mr. Grant said that in accordance with Cor- 
dell Hull’s policy of trying to halt Japanese 
aggression, he sought to thwart the Japa- 
nese effort to make Thailand their cat’s-paw. 
But, he charged, not only did his British 
colleague run out on him, but certain Amer- 
ican businessmen and others on the scene 
actually opposed his efforts. 

STAND REVERSED 


In his attempt to halt the Japanese-in- 
spired attack by the Thais upon Indochina, 
Mr. Grant said, he first had the support of 
the British minister, who was dean-of the 
diplomatic corps at Bangkok. 

“To my utter amazement,” Mr. Grant said, 
I discovered about 3 weeks later that my 
British colleague had reversed his original 
position and was now advocating that the 
French Government turn over to the Thais 
the territory demanded. I cannot believe 
that this reflected the opinion of Mr. Winston 
Churchill. I continued to adhere to the 
American foreign policy of the status quo 
The action of the British minister, however, 
placed the American Government and me in 
an embarrassing situation, especially in view 
of the British influence in Thailand. It was 
apparent that we were now fighting a losing 
battle in the effort to keep the Thais from 
collaborating with the Japanese in the rape 
of Indochina. We were left out on a limb.” 
The speaker added that the American posi- 





tion was made more difficult “as the result of 
the tactics pursued by certain American 
newspaper and magazine writers in Thailand 
who were ‘taken in’ by the propagandists 
who were clamoring for the territory in Indo- 
china.” Mr. Grant also charged that one of 
the leading American businessmen in 
Thailand adopted a very hostile attitude 
toward him because of his attempt to keep 
the country from being duped by the Japs. 
“This man’s slogan was business as usual re- 
gardless of the Japanese threat,” he said 


JAPS MARCH IN 


The upshot was that the Thais attacked 
French Indochina; the Japanese ‘“medi- 
ated” a settlement of the war they had in- 
spired and marched in, too. “The Japs were 
now ready to complete their springboard 
through the occupation of Thailand, for the 
assault against Malaya and Singapore on the 
south and Burma on the west. The great 
war in the Pacific was just around the cor- 
ner. What the acting governor of Malaya 
head foreseen and stated to me in August 
1940 and what, unfortunately, the British 
minister in Bangkok could not or would not 
see was now all but an accomplished fact.” 

Mr. Grant voiced belief that “a combined 
aggressive and fully cooperative attitude at 
the first signs of Japanese aggression in 
Indochina, on the part of Great Britain, 
the United States, and the Dutch, in cocp- 
eration with the Chinese, who were alreedy 
at grips with the Japanese, and with the 
French in Indcchina, would have stopped 
the Japanese southward thrust which cul- 
minated in the Pacific war.” 

JAPS UNRESTRICTED 

While on his way to his Thailand post 2 
years ago, Mr. Grant stopped at Honolulu 
where he saw swarms of Japanese apparenily 
free to move about at their pleasure. He 
noted, too, a spirit of complacency among 
leading American citizens. He recorded the 
same complacent spirit at Manila, where 
President Quezon, his host at a dinner 
“scouted the idea of & war between Japan 
and the United States.’ He told of meeting 
General MacArthur, then engaged in trying 
to establish a defensive system for the Philip- 
pines, and described him as possessing ‘one 
of the keenest intellects of any man I have 
ever come in contact with,” and added “It 
goes without saying that he is a great soldier, 
as indicated in the magnificent defense of 
Bataan and Corregidor.” He described one 
of the leading American businessmen in the 
islands as advocating cooperation between 
Americans and Japanese in the Philippines, 
definitely in favor of appeasement toward 
the Japs, desirous above all things of carry- 
ing on business as usual and indulging in 
much wishful thinking. 

COMPLACENCY IS FATAL 


He reported the same strange complacency 
at Singapore, where he noticed that all the 
great defense guns pointed toward the sea. 
He did hear one voice crying in the wilder- 
ness, that of the then acting British Gov- 
ernor of Malaya. This man told him, Mr. 
Grant said, that he feared a Japanese attack, 
and that such attack must come by land since 
Singapore could not be taken from the sea. 
But leading British businessmen, big dealers 
in rubber and tin, showed absolutely no sign 
of sharing in the actimg governor’s appre- 
hension, the speaker declared. 

Mr. Grant frankly admitted that he was 
“keenly disappointed” when Acting Secretary 
of State Summer Welles recalled him from his 
post a few weeks before the general Japanese 
attack in the Pacific, and made it clear that 
he did not voluntarily quit his post in time 
of emergency and danger. He said, in con- 
clusion: 

“Whatever the mistakes of judgment, the 
complacency, the wishful thinking, the un- 
derestimation of Japanese military sirength, 
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of which we were all guilty, and the over- 
estimation of our own strength, the prin- 
cipal factors with which we must deal today 
are that the Japs got the jump on us in the 
Pacific. They are hard, ruthless fighters and 
it will take an all-out war effort on the part 
of ourselves and our allies to regain what has 
been lost. Up to the present moment we 
have been beaten in the Pacific. The United 
Nations have the potential power to reverse 
the situation, ior in Japan's successes there 
is a weakness in that she will soon be on the 
defensive in many far-flung bases which must 
be sustained largely from the homeland. I 
repeat that Japan is highly vulnerable from 
the air. I personally favor the launching of 
a great offensive as soon as possible against 
the Japamese homeland. In my judgment, 
our major war effort for the time being should 
be concentration in the Pacific. We must 
shoulder the primary responsibility of knock- 
ing out the Japs before they knock all of us, 
the United Nations, completely out of the 
Pacific.” 





Korea 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 19, 1942 


Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, Korea, that peninsula which 
juts out like a dagger toward the main- 
land of Asia, has not lost its soul nor iis 
spirit, though subjugated by the Nippon- 
ese. Its leaders and liberty-loving people 
reach out to us now for friendly help. 
Recently a conference of friends and well 
wishers of Korea was held at the La- 
fayette Hotel, Washington, D. C., and a 
number of outstanding addresses were 
delivered. Among these was that of our 
friend and colleague, Hon. SamuEL W. 
KincG, Delegate in Congress from the Ter- 
ritory of Hawaii. The address is as 
follows: 

Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, dele- 
gates to the conference, ladies and gentile- 
men, it is a privilege to be with you this 
afternoon on this historic occasion, at the 
closing session of the Korean Liberty Con- 
ference. 

I have known your chairman, Dr. Syngman 
Rhee, for many years and hold him in high 
esteem as a man of absolute sincerity of pur- 
pose and truest patriotism. It has been a 
great satisfaction to me to have been able 
to cooperate with him in bringing the plight 
of the Korean people in the United States to 
the attention of the national government, 
and to add my urgings to the plea made by 
the organizations he represents that the 
Koreans in America should not be listed as 
enemy aliens, but, indeed, as Allies, fighting 
for the same principles of democracy. I have 
also urged the recognition of Korea as a Gov- 
ernment in exile, as the first step toward the 
restoration of a free and independent Korea. 

In regard to the matter of alien registra- 
tion, the representations of your chairman, 
and of your other leaders and many friends, 
have been approved by the United States Gov- 
ernment, and the Koreans in America have 
been placed in a special category, which rec- 
Ognizes the fact that you are not our ene- 
mies. No doubt the further recognition of 
your status as a people under the yoke of 
an aggressor nation is being studied by our 
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Government, with a view to a public an- 
nouncement on an appropriate occasion. 

As many of you know, there are a consid- 
erable number of persons of Korean race in 
Hawaii. Over 2,000 of them are of Korean 
nationality, and nearly 5,000 are citizens of 
the United States. The latter are my con- 
stituents, with whose hope that the country 
from which their parents came might soon 
enjoy the same blessings of liberty and indi- 
vidual freedom that they themselves enjoy as 
Americans I am in full sympathy. Among 
both the alien and the citizen groups I have 
many personal friends, and I can vouch for 
the fact t t the Koreans have won for them- 
selves an enviable place in the Hawaiian com- 
munity of which they are a part. I regret 
that the two delegates of this conference 

m Hawaii, Dr. Pyeng Yo Cho and Mr. Won 

n Lee, were unable to be here. 
other Koreans came to the United 
fore their country became the first 
a ruthless aggressor nation. They 

d to recognize the conquest of 

Japan, that ravishment of a peace- 
1ation by a powerful neighbor, which 
irst marked the present era of totalitarian 
They became literally a people 

But they have held ever 

light of liberty, and under 

Rhee have labored 

» their native land from the 


ive at last realized the full 
talitarian nations, and are 
war to defeat that purpose, 
ans may well feel a re- 
their country and their 
temporary defeats and set- 
*ht and power of the United 
icious fighting of the Chinese 

, the rising tide of war 
iis great Nation all assure us 
victory will rest with the na- 
fighting for the cause of liberty 
] f the nations, Korea and 
20,000,000 people will play an 
This me may 
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ting 
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(Korea)” and the people of the two coun- 
tries. “If other powers,” the treaty con- 
tinued, “deai unjustly or oppressively with 
either government, the other will exert their 
good offices on being informed of the case, 
to bring about an amicable arrangement.” 
Thus it was the United States of America 
to which the Korean Government first 
opened the doors of its country for interna- 
tional trade and commerce with our coun- 
try. It was Americans who built the first 
railroads in Korea, electric tramways, elec- 
tric lighting plants, waterworks, steamboats; 
a modern arsenal and powder plant, operated 
mines, and furnished equipment and ma- 
chinery American missionaries were wel- 
comed. Modern schools, churches, and hos- 
pitals were established These economical 
and political ties were cut by Japan after her 
conquest and annexation of Korea. This was 
Japan’s opening wedge in her attempted con- 
quest of the Asiatic mainland. We made the 
mistake of thinking that if Korea were sac- 
rificed to Japan's plea for needed expansion 
she would be satisfied. However, the inci- 
dents during the following years proved us 
to be wreng, for the evidence of Japan’s 
colonization in American territories is not 
from congestion in the Japanese Empire, for 
Formosa and Manchuria are still only sparsely 

settled 
Japan’s present program of 
the Pacific can hardly be considered a 
countermove by the Axis plotters to offset 
certain reverses in Europe Even though 
Japan was obligated to this extent by her 
membership in the Axis Tri-Partite Pact, her 
destiny was long ago determined by the 
famous Tanaka Plan, whch was instituted 
in 1925 as a blueprint for her program of 
conquest in the Pacific. Ample proof of this 
program was submitted to Washington years 
ago by Korean intelligence formerly em- 
ployed in the Japanese Foreign Office, but it 
as too grandiose to 


conquest in 


e 
was hastily pigeonholed 


deserve credit 
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receded by undermining ef- 
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people of Korea main- 

self-supporting inde- 

ndent government, but in recent years the 
people of ea have received nothing but 
disgraceful treatment from their neighbors, 
the Japanese i they have been ignored by 
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the rest of the world. Today these 23,000,000 
Korean people await the warm handclasp of 
friendship and help. Help in the form of 
arms, ammunition, and funds which we can 
and must give them under the lend-lease 
bill. 

If the great Chinese leader, Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek, recognizes the independ- 
ence of the Korean people and their provi- 
sional government and the great and noble 
Chinese people have recognized and ap- 
plauded their courage and determination, for 
freedom and desire to help in the defeat of 
Japanese aggression, as they are now doing 
in China, we in the United States should 
not be loath to extend that strong arm of 
friendship and help to the people of Korea. 

We remember Pearl Harbor. Korea re- 
members 1905 Korea remembers. 1910 
Korea remembers 1919. Korea remembers 
1920. 

The Korean people today are held in 
check. Are we to hold from them that in- 
strument of friendship, that help, that en- 
couragement which will bring these 23,000,- 
000 in revolt against the aggressive, tyran- 
nous Japanese rule under which they have 
suffered so long and which they hate so bit- 
terly? Are we to turn a deaf ear to that 
plea from the far reaches of the Pacific to- 
night which says, “Brother, give us help?” 

This may be water under the bridge now 
but it is not out of place to mention what 
has happened in the last 50 years. The Jap- 
anese have been deceptive and have flaunted 
every sacred treaty and agreement to which 
they were a party. Since 1895 Japan has car-— 
ried out her plan for acquiring for itseli all 
of the Orient, particularly the mainland of 
Asia. They worked their treachery on the 
Chinese. The result of the negotiations was 
the attack on Port Arthur. We know how 
they deceived us at the Washington Naval 
Conference. They took in the British in 
1931, and as a result marched into Man- 
churia. Henry Stimson, then Secretary of 
State of the United States, had the courage 
and foresight to fight this Japanese grab, 
but the British, speaking from 10 Downing 
Street, London, would not acquiesce in this 
prophetic stand, and so the United States 
stood alone and without the support of the 
British. This was at the nadir of the depres- 
sion. Ladies and gentlemen, that was the 
time to stop the Japanese 

I have made a study for many years of 
the problems of your people. Ve in the 
State of Washington are fully cognizant of 
Japanese treachery. We do not trust them. 
We know what lies behind their smiling po- 
litene We understand them in the State 

f Washingon 

As a Member of Congress I have introduced 

lis to prohibit the sale of war munitions to 

he Japanese. Three and one-half years ago 
I submitted a bill to enjoin the sale of war 
materials to Japan. I had a hearing and got 
two votes out of the entire committee in 
favor of the bill. That was in 1939. All the 
est were opposed to the passage of that bill. 
that it might involve us in a 
war with Japan and that we must treat those 
people very carefully and considerately. In 
1939 I introduced another bill to the same 
effect. This bill was not even given a hear- 
ing. My bill was aimed at one country, that 
country which had violated the Nine-Power 
Pact and the Briand-Kellogg Pact Both 
treaties were ruthlessly violated by Japan. 

Japan was receiving more oil in the first 6 
months of the year 1941 than she had re- 
ceived in the entire preceding year (1,850,- 
000 tons). A foolish and expensive policy— 
of arming our own enemies. A foolish policy 
demonstrated over and over again in this 
war. Look at the recent history of Holland, 
Belgium, Norway, Luxemburg, France, and 
many other smaller nations. They in their 
own turns followed this same policy trying 


‘he excuse was 











to stave off the aggressor from invading 
them. The excuse used was that by continu- 
ing to sell or expanding our sale of munitions 
of war to Japan we were postponing the day 
and gaining time in which to prepare. This 
policy was abandoned only last summer. Six 
months later the Japanese, awaiting a pro- 
pitious time, attacked us on December 7. We 
have Pearl Harbor to remind us of our foolish 
policies of which were were guilty before the 
war and which we should never repeat. 

It was ever impossible to pass a bill provid- 
ing for the dredging of the harbor of the 
island of Guam. Understand, this was not a 
pill for the fortification of Guam but only 
for the dredging of the harbor, 1,200 miles 
from the nearest Japanese possession. This 
was defeated on the ground we might thereby 
offend Japan 

I here and now predict that we shall extend 
the warm hand of friendship and ample ma- 
terials to these Koreans who are willing to 
fight along with us shoulder to shoulder. 

This is a war for the preservation of civili- 
zation. The Koreans are a proud race. His- 
tory reveals that in 1592 an immense army of 
Japanese, led by Hideyoshi, was sent to invade 
Korea, and it was only after 7 years of resist- 
ance that the Koreans with the aid of China 
drove the Japanese from Korea. Hideyoshi 
has been revered for 350 years by his country- 
men for this exploit of aggression. 

Japanese plans of aggression and Japanese 
so-called superiority and right to rule the 
world were old stuff in Japan even before 
Hitler was in the cradle. The Japanese have 
had it for centuries. Their Emperor, descend- 
ant of the sun, as they are taught, their gods, 
their religion decree they are the chosen peo- 
ple to go out and gather all the world under 
the banner of the rising sun. 

But it is a realistic fact that China has car- 
ried on a war with Japan for 44 years and is 
still unconquered and still unconquerable. 

The great Russian people have resisted Nazi 
aggression and are still fighting on. I say 
“hats off to the great Chinese people” and 
“hats off to the great Russian people.” 

President Woodrow Wilson in his 14 points 
upon which World War No. 1 was to be settled 
said self-determination of nations must be 
established—that each nation has a right to 
choose its own form of government without 
interference. 

Japan has stretched her lines cf communi- 
cation over thousands of miles. She has 
taken over most of the islands of the South 
Pacific and Malaya and proposes to enter the 
Indian Ocean and penetrate the north 
boundary of India, stretching her lines of 
communication thousands of more miles. 
These defeats we sustain are crushing, but 

t the same time offer a golden opportunity 
to the Chinese and Koreans if they can get 
the weapons—they have the men. Simul- 
taneously, it affords us an opportunity to 
defeat the Japanese undefended in their own 

untry. The armed forces, or most of them, 

outside Japan in order to protect their 
lines of communication and hold and céntrol 
the occupied countries. These stretched-out 
lines of communication are gomg to be cut. 
Let us cut them with the Koreans. 

I wish you every success in your effort to 
win once again your freedom and liberty and 
may your flag once again assume its place 
among the national standards of the world. 

We must put the Japanese back in their 
little islands until they learn the lesson that 

ere is no superiority about the Japanese 

nd they must accord to their neighbors the 
nsideration and respect which civiiization 
demands. 

I say let’s accept this offer of the brave 
Koreans and help them as they wish to help 

, to exterminate this false doctrine, this 
scourge, from the earth, by recognizing Korea 

s an independent state and their Provisional 
Government of the Republic of Korea, 

Thank you one and all, 





Pierre van Paassen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES A. SHANLEY 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 19, 1942 


Mr. SHANLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following address 
of Louis Nizer made at the dinner to 
Pierre van Paassen, Sunday, May 3, 1942, 
at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel: 


Ladies and gentlemen, never before have I 
heard such gracious words fall from the lips 
of a critic. I know that Mr. Sterling North, 
like other members of his craft, has given 
the best jeers of his life to his profession. 
But I am glad to learn also that they can 
give cheers, and I am grateful. 

Pierre van Paassen has been described as 
an internationalist in the humanitarian 
sense of the word and as a profound re- 
ligionist. He was reared in the traditions 
of the Calvinist creed. But someone once 
said that “If you could get religion like a 
Baptist, experience it like a Methodist, be 
loyal to it like a Catholic, sacrifice for it like 
a Jew, be immersed in it like a Calvinist, pay 
for it like a Presbyterian, and enjoy it like a 
Negro—what a wonderful religion you would 
have.” 

It is in the light of this definition that I 
would declare Pierre van Paassen to be a uni- 
versalist. 

Pierre van Paassen is a man of contrasts. 
He is shy and diffident. Yet he is trans- 
formed into a dynamic speaker on the public 
platform when he sponsors a great cause. 

He is timid, and yet he has twice been cited 
for bravery in the last war and has become a 
heroic fighter in the battle against fascism. 

He is an artist of refinement and sensi- 
bility, inclined to sit in his ivory tower and 
reflect philosophically. Yet, when stirred 
by the cause of democracy, he has become a 


rough-and-tumble fighter in the public 
arena. 
He is almost naive in his personal con- 


tacts, and yet he is so penetratingly analyti- 
eal of political chicanery that his opinions 
have achieved the status of prophecy. 

There are historical precedents for great 
writers who have abandoned the purely ar- 
tistic realms to give their talents to great 
causes. 

You will recall Lord Byron, whose dreamy, 
poetic work of the Childe Harold still stirs 
visions of his sensitive pale face, gray eyes, 
and brown curly hair, who sailed for Greece 
to fight for her freedom and who died at 
the early age of 36, uttering the sentiment, 
“If Greece should fall, I would bury myself 
in the ruins.” 

Or you will recall Voltaire, who toyed good- 
naturedly with his enemies. Of doctors he 
said, “A physician is a person who pours 
drugs of which he knows little into a body 
of which he knows less’”’; and his entire atti- 
tude toward his adversaries was summed up 
with this statement that he had only one 
prayer, “O God, make my enemies ridiculous,” 
and he claimed God had granted his request. 

Yet, when Voltaire, while in Italy, learned 
that Jean Calas had been killed on the rack, 
on a false charge that he had murdered his 
son for turning Catholic, he devoted his life 
to freeing the family of Calas from persecu- 
tion. He became a furious fighter, detested 
by the mob, but he won posthumous justice 
for Calas and his family; and when ag aire 
died there appeared on his tombstone 
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his great works as a writer but the simple 


description, “The defender of Jean Calas.” 

Of course, there was Emile Zola, who was 
so timid a man that he shed tears when he 
saw blood from a scratch and who writhed 
in agony when his pet cat was ill. 

Yet this great artist at the age of 60 retired 
and rich with honors as well as money, sud- 
denly turned into a demoniacal fighter 
against the injustice to Dreyfus. He risked 
his life. He was burned in effigy. Crowds 
stormed his home and threw rocks into his 
windows. He was humilated and debased 
at the trial, but he persisted, saying that 
“ie who suffers for truth and justice, be- 
comes august and sacred.” 

He died not merely a great writer, but as 
Anatole France said: “He was a moment in 
the conscience of mankind.” 

And there was Tagore, born of aristocratic 
family. ‘A great poet, whose piercing black 
eyes and white silken beard gave him a 
Christlike appearance. A man of such sen- 
sitivity that he could write that “Every child 
proves that God is not discouraged with 
man,” 

Yet when he recognized the injustice to 
India and became a fighter for its inde- 
pendence, he threw aside his poetic pen, sur- 
rendered the knighthood which had been 
conferred upon him by England, and fought 
to the end, dying with this statement: “Give 
me the strength not to bend my knee before 
imsolent might.” 

These are the spiritual ancestors of Pierre 
van Paassen. Born in Gorkham, Holland, he 
was brought up in the devout Calvinistic 
atmosphere which required him to memorize 
chapters of the Bible and which he could 
recite at the age of 16. Then he proceeded 
to prepare himself for the ministry, but sud- 
denly he left the ivory tower and entered 
the maelstrom of international politics by 
becoming a correspondent for the New York 
World. 

In a real sense he never abandoned the 
ministry, for he who builds a church in his 
heart and carries it with him everywhere is 
holier than he who visits a 1-day house of 
prayer. Christianity has not been tried and 
found wanting. It has been found difficult 
and therefore not tried. 

Pierre van Paassen has lived and acted a 
true Christian life. He has tried it and it 
has led him down the road of tolerance, 


righteous indignation against evil, and the 
leadership of the democratic ideal. 
I have talked of the contrasts in Van 


Paassen. There is one more extraordinary 
combination of qualities which he possesses: 
It is a combination of mysticism and reality; 
a sort of poetical devout religious conviction 
combined with a sense of shrewd realism. 
The combination which made it possible for 
David to slay Goliath, and for the Macca- 
beans to defeat Antioch. 

Today, too, there are illustrations of mys- 
ticism and reality. Consider the Japanese 
situation. Despite the victories of the Jap- 
anese the reality of the situation is that they 
manufaeture 5,000,000 tons of steel a year; 
we manufacture 85,000,000 tons of steel 
They manufacture 5,000,000 tons of pig iron; 
we manufacture 55,000,000 tons of pig iron. 
And if it is planes which are responsible for 
their present victories, we will make so many 
more planes that we will blacken the air over 
Japan itself. That is the reality 


But there is also mysticism. The symbol 


of the Japanese flag is the rising sun, but in 
the course of the cosmos the rising sun is a 
fragmentary portion of the day. Then fol- 


lows the long day and the long night filled 
with millions of stars, each larger than the 
sun itself. That is the prophecy. The Stars 
and Stripes of the United States will fly over 
the setting sun of Japan. 

Now consider the combination of reality 
and mysticism in the Near East. The war is 
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officially 3 years old. So far as the Jews are 
concerned, it is 9 years old. Hitler declared 
war on them in 1933. He has debased, hu- 
miliated, persecuted, and murdered his own 
Jewish citizens. Then he carried his pro- 
gram of destruction from minorities to small 
nations, and then to large nations, and 
finally to an endeavor to destroy Christianity 
and decency itself. This was the inevitable 
process. 

Durirg these many years the Jews fied 
from this terror. Many of them fought their 
way to the shore of Palestine, where they 
waded in, often exhausted and with only a 
burlap bag around their loins. 

And now at the most critical point of this 
global war, Hitler is forced to attack in the 
Near East, and of all the places in the world, 
where does the focal point of the battle-ax 
fall? On Palestine, the cradle of the great 
religions. How symbolically significant. 

And now when there is a shortage of man- 
power there, and it is difficult to transplant 
men to such far distances, there arise, as 
if from the earth, bronzed and made strong 
by the sun and the soil, 200,000 men. A 
Jewish army. A Jewish army ready to die 
to avenge the honor of civilization. And 
these men, desperately anxious to wield the 
holy sword, if ever there was one, may be 
a determining factor in defeating the crucial 
and desperate offensive of Hitler. 

Think of it. By some curious retributive 
justice—by some miraculous, mystical, di- 
vine faith—it may actually come to pass— 
incredible though it may seem—that Hitler 
will be defeated—by a Jewish army. 

There is mysticism and reality. And it is 
natural that the leader of such a movement 
should be a great Christian who combines a 
devout mysticism with a sense of strategic 
reality—Pierre van Paassen! 

I have been asked to present a gift to 
Pierre van Paassen. It is not a ring. It is 
a watch. Appropriately enough it is a 
Bible. It is an extraordinary edition of the 
Bible, for it is the first Hebrew printing of 
the Bible in the United States. 

I would like to take you on an imaginative 
flight with me for a moment. One evening 
in the library when the master was gone 
and it was very late and dark, the books took 
to quarreling amongst themselves as to which 
was the most important 

Several books with fine leather binding and 
gold lettering said, “We are the masters of 
the library, for look at the expensive dress we 
wear.” The books of science sneered their 
contempt. “We contain all of man's knowl- 
edge,” they yelled, “we are much more im- 
portant.” The dictionary laughed at both of 
them. “What good would your knowledge be 
if it weren't for the words I contain with 

ich to express them?” The books of poetry 
added their angry voices, “We provide beauty 
and rhythm; that is more important than 
knowledge.” The novels contended for them- 
“When our master is tired and weary 
he turns to us for relaxation and surcease 
from his troubles. We are the lords of the 
library.” So the argument continued. 

When the clamor and din was at its height 
was heard a small, thin voice. It came 
the center of the room, from a book 

which was lying on a table. It was a well- 
thumbed old book with a simple black cover. 
The voice said, “The Lord is my shepherd, I 
shall not want * * *.” 

There was a hush in the library. The argu- 

t ceased. That night there was nothing 
lence, for all the books knew who the 
rd of the library was. 

van Paassen, we present you with the 
d of the library. 
» are many echoes in the 
Yours is one of the 
ar 1t long. 


not 


selves 


world but 
few voices 


Gasoline Rationing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM E. HESS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 19, 1942 


Mr. HESS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
| to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
| include the following editorials from the 
| Cincinnati Times-Star of May 14 and 15: 


{From the Cincinnati Times-Star of May 14, 
1942] 


WHAT ABOUT THE BUREAUCRATS? 


We see in the papers that there has been 
an cutburst of editorial criticism against Con- 
gressmen for asking for X cards under the 
gasoline-rationing system in the East. Many 
of the writers, it is said, think that the Con- 
gressmen should walk. 

We seem to be living in an open season on 
Congressmen. No other group of public of- 
ficials is under such pressure of criticism. 
Congress can pass pension bills for any other 
group and nobody objects. Let it pass a pen- 
sion bill for Congressmen and there is a tre- 
mendous howl all over the country, even 
though the legislators, in fact, under the plan 
proposed, would pay nearly all the cost them- 
se'ves. 

There are a lot of other people in official 
positions in Washington. While the gasoline- 
rationing question is under discussion, why 
not find out what kind of cards are going to 
the general run of bureaucrats in the National 
Capital? If they are limiting themselves to 
3 gallons a week, that will be interesting in- 
formation. If a lot of them are getting un- 
limited supplies, that fact certainly deserves 
a place alongside the news about A or X cards 
for Congressmen. 





[From the Cincinnati Times-Star of May 15, 
1942] 


A STUPID AND DANGEROUS GAME 


The controversy over issuance of X, or 
unlimited, gasoline-rationing cards to Mem- 
bers of Congress is providing a field day for 
demagogues. Typical was the statement of 
California’s Senator Downey that Senators 
should not seek any favors denied “the ordi- 
nary motorist.” We are glad that the Sen- 
ate, almost to a man and regardless of party, 
rose up against this attempt to impugn the 
motives of the Senate as a body. 

Members of Congress should be treated 
like any other men engaged in war-essential 
work. If they lack other transportation from 
distant homes to the Capitol or if they need 
their cars for official business, they should 
be allowed unlimited supplies of gasoline. If 
they can ride buses or taxis or if they do not 
need their cars on official business, they 
should receive A cards, The fact that one 
man needs an A card does not mean that 
the holder of an X card is an unpatriotic 
seeker of special privilege. Congress is fol- 
lowing the rules laid down by Leon Hender- 
son. 

We regret that a number of newspapers 
have joined in the game of baiting Congress. 
Some of them are using the X card issue to 
take potshots at a Senator or Congressman 
whom they happen to dislike for partisan 
reasons. Others thoughtlessly join in the 
recent game of pillorying Congress as a whole. 

Like other human institutions, the present 
Congress of the United States has its faults 
and its virtues. Among its Members there 
are time men to whom personal, 





servers 
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political advantage is paramount and who 
would not recognize a principle if they say 
One out on the middle of Pennsylvania 
Avenue in broad daylight. On the other 
hand, the present Congress has a large num- 
ber—perhaps an unusually large number 
of men and women who in time of crisis are 
willing to stand up for what they believe js 
right, even at great political danger to them- 
selves. Surely it is stupid and dangero) 
to undermine public confidence in the legi 
lative branch of the Government at a tin 
when free, representative government 
fighting for its life. 


America Is Marching 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 19, 1942 


Mr. HILL of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include an article written by one of 
Colorado’s distinguished editors and col- 
umnists, Mr. Alva Swain, of Denver, Colo., 
and also a reply he received from one of 
our outstanding attorneys, Ray Sauter, of 
Sterling, Colo., who left his law practic¢ 
nearly 2 years ago to accept an executive 
position with the Red Cross organization: 

UNDER THE CAPITCL DOME 
(By Alva A. Swain) 
RAY SAUTER, THE AMERICAN 


About 2 years ago Ray Sauter, of Sterling, 
Colo., closed his desk in one of the most 
prosperous law offices in the State and an- 
nounced that he was going to join the Red 
Cross and help prepare the soldier boys for 
the task that he then knew was ahead. H: 
sensed the coming conflict. He tore himself 
loose from his friends and contacts in thi 
State and surrendered his intelligence and 
manpower to Uncle Sam for the duratio 
About 20 months have passed. Recently ws 
wrote him for a statement that could be pub- 


-lished in the column, asking what he had 


learned during the time that he has been 
helping men get ready to fight for what they 
think is right, and to, if necessary, die for 
their country. 

Read his reply and realize that he hi: 
learned the lessons of the Red Cross, th¢ 
Army, and the_ Nation, just as thoroughly : 
he knew the lessons of the lawbooks, the d 
he closed that desk in eastern Colorado an 
started for his post of duty. 


AMERICA IS MARCHING 


“In the past few months we have witness« 
a nation that grudgingly loaned her sons f< 
training awaken to the fact that brutal 
powerful nations are attempting to batt 
down the doors of civilization. What was 
half-hearted effort before Pearl Harbor 
now the feverish and mighty labor of a gre: 
people girding themselves for a death strug 
gle with armed and organized savagery. I 
has been my privilege to note the effect < 
this great change of the men of the Army 
There was a time when we talked of moral 
because the folk back home could see n 
reason for taking hundreds of thousands « 
men from civilian life and making soldiers « 
them. While the enemy stealthily loade 
his guns, we debated the necessity for actio! 
and argued that the training program wi 











uncalled for, because we possessed unlimited 
resources and ranked as a first power among 
the nations of the earth. Naturally, that 
attitude had its effect on the men in the 
Army. Our soldiers fight for their homes 
and their loved ones. They fight for the 
blessings that go with the American way of 
life, and soldier morale in the army of a 
democracy can never rise above the morale 
of the home sector.” 


NO MORE TALK OF MORALE 


“We do not talk of morale any more. That 
fateful Sunday morning in December stopped 
all that. The home sector awakened that 
morning to the fact that rich, defenseless 
America was the prize modernized savagery 
was seeking. As the spirit of this Nation 
shook off its lethargy and once again rose to 
the magnificent heights that have character- 
ized national consciousness in times of great- 
est peril, the spirit of our Army rose in cor- 
responding splendor. 

“Throughout our land today, we are teach- 
ing men how to fight and how to die. What 
is it they are being asked to fight and, if need 
be, to die for? It is to save this world from 
barbarism and the ferocity of brutal rage 
and lust for power. The men in this Army 
of ours know what is in store for them. They 
know that many of them will die. They 
know that tens of thousands of them will be 
maimed and crippled. They know they will 
give up the things they had hoped and 
planned and lived for. But do they falter 
or ask sanctuary now? They ask but one 
thing, and this is the strength to meet the 
supreme test with their heads up. 

“Every mother who loves her boy and every 
father whose hopes have risen as he watched 
his son round into manhood can be proud 
of this Army.” 





Hon. John Weir Troy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ANTHONY J. DIMOND 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 19, 1942 


Mr. DIMOND. Mr. Speaker, the man 
who, for many years, stood indisputabiy 
as the first citizen of Alaska has been 
gathered to his fathers. John Weir 
Troy, for more than 35 years a resident 
of the Territory, for more than 6 of those 
years holding the highest executive office 
in the Territory, that of Governor, died 
at his home in Juneau on May 2, 1942. 

Governor Troy came of pioneer stock. 
His ancestors were among the first set- 
tlers of the region which is now embraced 
in the State of Washington. Many of 
them won distinction in private and in 
public service. They were of the fabric 
which has made the Nation strong and 
great. 

For more than 20 years, John Troy was 
my warm, personal friend, and his pass- 
ing brings to me the sense of a loss which 
can never be replaced. A brilliant man, 
urbane, companionable, possessed of a 
deep love for all men with all their frail- 
ties and failings, he was in very truth 
such an individual as the old Greeks 
might have produced in the Golden Age 


of Pericles, of unquestioned integrity, 
wise, humane, courageous, kindly, with 
the keenest sense of responsibility to his 


city, his Territory, and his Nation. Of 
him it could be truly said: 
None knew thee but to love thee, nor 


named thee but to praise. 


For many years before he took the 
office of Governor of Alaska, John Troy 
was the publisher and editor of the 
Daily Alaska Empire, a newspaper that 
he made a part of the very life of Alaska. 
I append hereto a tribute to him written 
by a member of the staff of the Empire, 
one of those who worked for and with 
him for many years, which accurately 
reflects the love and esteem in which 
Governor Troy was held by those who 
knew him best and most intimately. I 
join in every thought and in every word 
embraced in that tribute, which follows: 


JOHN W. TROY 


The Empire staff today mourns the passing 
of John W. Troy, who was for many years 
editor and manager of this newspaper. He 
Was a grand man, our dear and good friend, 
father, and employer. After he obtained con- 
trol of the Empire he soon made it a great 
influence for the upbuilding of this com- 
munity and the Territory of Alaska he loved 
so much. Day by day, for many years, inter- 
rupted only by the period when he was Col- 
lector of Customs and the years when he 
served as Governor of Alaska, the product of 
his heart and mind, through the editorial 
columns, was woven into the running web of 
our community and Territorial life 

He had a keen mind, a good education ac- 
quired largely through his extensive reading, 
a marvelous memory, and, above all, a strong 
sense of justice and fairness. Those of us 
who were privileged to work with him had an 
opportunity to observe at close hand his 
scrupulous fairness and deep integrity and 
rare sense of moral values involved in public 
questions and business affairs. He was tol- 
erant of all but intolerance. He never took 
advantage of any man, no matter how widely 
they may have differed on matters which 
became the subject of editorial comment. 
He would scorn to surrender his mental in- 
tegrity for the sake of any man or any cause. 

These qualities, coupled with his kindly 
nature and attractive personality, endeared 
him to the hearts of his employees and asso- 
ciates and made him many friends in all 
walks of life, including hundreds with whom 
he did not always agree. Perhaps one of the 
chief causes of his success is found in the 
fact that while he was independent in his 
writing and a fearless advocate of any cause 
which commended itself to his intelligence, 
he always listened to the opinions of those 
who differed with him, and respected their 
confidences. 

A telegram from his sister received yester- 
day said “John lived triumphantly.” His 
triumph was over poverty, long and serious 
illness in his youth, disappointments and 
heartaches Adversities gave him courage. 
A worrier himself, his advice to others was, 
“Don’t worry. Everything will be all right.” 

The highest tribute that we may be per- 
mitted to pay to any man is to be able to 


say truthfully that he was fair and honest 
in all things. This we can say of John W. 
Troy. And we can add to his good qualities 


that of modesty. 
The late Rollo Ogden, for many years edi- 
tor of the New York Times, once wrote: 
“Painters sign their canvases. There is now 
a movement to permit architects to identify 
themselves with their buildings. But the 
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newspaper man sinks his individuality in 
that of the institution for which he labors. 
It is better so. In that way he adds his bit 
to the joint product and the collective im- 
press which are greater and more important 
than any one man.” 

We know that this was the studied policy 
of our late editor and friend. He never sought 
public favor. He did not crave the center 
of the stage, nor seek to exalt himself even 
when he held high office. He was modest and 
unassuming as befits the character of a strong 
man. 

His philosophy of life, his conception of the 
destiny and the duty of every man was ex- 
pressed in those words of Bourke Cochran he 
was so fond of quoting: 

“The great stream of humanity that had its 
source in the shades of antiquity, back yonder 
beyond the ken of those now living, is flow- 
ing unerringly and irrepressibly, in obedience 
to the laws of Deity beyond the power of 
man to change, toward the mighty ocean 
of its destiny, and it will reach that destiny 
in good time no matter what we might do 
here today. 

“What matters it which atom in that great 
human stream might arise to the surface to 
sparkle in the sunlight today only to be sub- 
merged tomorrow that some other atom 
might take its place and sparkle for a day in 
its turn? The best that any of us can do for 
humanity is to keep himself clean, to give 
voice to that which reason and his heart tell 
him is the truth, and let the great God of the 
universe command the fate of all.” 





Beef Prices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 19, 1942 


Mr. HILL of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following letter 
received by me from Mr. Frank B. Davis, 
of Greeley, Colo., together with a letter 
written by him to the Secretary o 
Agriculture: 

May 15, 1942 
Hon. WIiLu1AM S. HILL, 
Congressional Representative 
from Colorado, Washington, D. C 

DeEaR Mr. HILit: I am enclosing a copy of a 
letter which I have just written to Secretary 
of Agriculture Claude R. Wickard on a sub- 
ject in which I know that you will be much 
interested. I do not believe that the position 
of the individual feeder is understood 
Washington and consequently the producer 
of beef has been placed in a very unfavorable 
position by the recent price ceiling 

We are not only faced with the problem 
selling cattle below cost of production but 
are also facing daily increases in cost of labor 
and feed. Your knowledge of the feeding 
industry is such that you will realize what 
will happen throughout northern Colorado 
and in many other sections of the country, 
if this loss is permitted to continue 

I sincerely fee] that you are interested in 
this problem from all angles and I am sure 
that the cattle feeders will greatly appreciats 
all that you can do to rectify this situation 

Thanking you for your consideration, I am 

Very truly yours, 
FRANK B. Davis. 
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May 15, 1942. 
Mr. CLAUDE R. WICKARD, 
Secretary of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Sir: For the past 10 days I have been 
greatly concerned over the ceiling on beef, 


as it has affected the livestock markets over - 


the United States and more particularly the 
feeding industry. I am sure that it is not 
intended that this ceiling should seriously in- 
jure the livestock industry as it pertains to 
the feeder but at the present time we seem 
to be caught between the high cost of feeder 
cattle combined with the high cost of feed 
necessary in the production of beef and the 
price being paid by the packers on the mar- 
ket. 

For a number of years I have fed out ap- 
proximately 3,000 head of heifers for the 
market each year, most of which were sold 
in Chicago, Kansas City, and Denver and 
now have my pens full of cattle purchased 
at a price which it has been necessary to pay 
in order to obtain them. By using the high- 
est price paid in March for beef it puts the 
cattle feeder at a disadvantage because the 
cattle marketed at that time were purchased 
during October and November at a price from 
$10 to $10.50 per hundredweight while the 
heifers in the feed lots now were purchased 
at a price ranging from $11.50 to $12 per 
hundredweight, to which must be added the 
freight rate of approximately 38 cents plus 
a shrink of approximately 10 percent between 
the weight when purchased and the weight 
when received at the feed lots, in other words, 
the cattle now on hand cost approximately $1 
to $1.50 more per hundredweight than the 
ones which were marketed during the month 
of March. Usually there is but little differen- 
tial between the market price between steers 
and heifers but during the month of March 


the heifer market is usually bad because of - 


the fact that many calfy heifers are marketed 
during that time and does cause a lower aver- 
age price. Also we face the Lenten season 
during March which always brings a dull 
t and should not be taken as a basis 
figuring a price ceiling. 

For your information I have compiled some 
figures showing the cost of feed in comparison 
with the price being received on the market. 
At the present time ground corn is costing me 
$1.48 per 100 pounds at the elevator in Gree- 
ley My heifers eat an average amount of 
15 pounds per day, over a period of 120 days, 
is the approximate time that they are 
at a daily cost of $0.222, 2 pounds of 
consisting of soybean meal, 
linseed meal, and cotton-cake meal which 

me $50 per ton f. o. b. Greeley, or an 
cost of $0.05 a day per head. I also 
verage of 3 pounds of hay per day 
proximately $0.012 per head per 
addition to this I have a. miscel- 
expense of $0.045 per head per 
] taxes, insurance, truck 
rinary, interest, and 
item There is also an aver- 
of $0.0012 per head, which 
cost of feeding one head per 
I try to make an average 
1 my cattle of 214 pounds; how- 
is been so severe that 
marketed has only 
pounds. At present 
as City market is 
which there shoulc 
ver freight, feed in 
to irket Thi 
pound received. If 
pounds per day I re- 
025 per day per head 
ing $0.3025 from $0.3302 
0277 per day £ 
tiplying this by 120 days 
f $3.324 per head on the 
! rketed. 


which 
on feed 


concentrate 


on my fair 
ON My pain 


It is not for me to say whether the present 
retail price of beef is too high or not, but 
I do know that the squeeze is all being 
put on the feeder and that something must 
be done to relieve him immediately as he is 
not in a financial position to take a loss of 
this kind. However, this is not the only 
consideration. The result is that he has 
stopped replacing cattle in his feed lots which 
will have a serious reaction on the supply of 
beef in from 4 to 6 months from now. Also 
what guaranty do we have that corn and 
other feeds will not go still higher during the 
summer months as they usually do? As I see 
it, there is but one solution: We must have a 
margin of profit to protect us against con- 
tingencies or we cannot operate. 

It seems to me that it is essential to look 
ahead at this time in order to feed our armed 
forces and civilians and that in order to do 
so a change must be made in this program 
without delay. I will gladly continue to feed 
and produce all of the beef possible for my 
country in this emergency without profit to 
myself if necessary, but cannot do it long at 
a loss such as we face at the present time; 
consequently, I have discontinued putting 
replacement cattle in my yards as have many 
others. Normally I put in approximately 240 
head per month, 

I have tried to give you a true picture of 
the situation and will appreciate any influ- 
ence which you may be in a position to use 
in our behalf. 

Yours very truly, 
FRANK B. Davis. 


Citizenship Recognition Day 


XTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOSHUA L. JOHNS 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 19, 1942 


Mr.JOHNS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following address delivered 
by me, as author of the bill, now a law, 
creating I Am an American Day, deliv- 
ered from the city of Washington, D. C., 
over the National Broadcasting System 
on May 17, 1942: 


Ladies and gentlemen of the radio audi- 
ence, I want to speak at this time directly 
to those who have become of age during the 
past year, and have already or are about to 
assume the privileges and also the duties 
and responsibilities that go with citizenship 
in our great Nation. 

You young men and women are living at 
this hour in one of the greatest transition 
ages of all history. We think of the dawn 
of history, the breaking up of the Roman 
Empire, and the reorganization of the world's 
life which followed the discovery of America, 
as making great turning points in man's 
existence In my judgment, the change that 
is taking place in human life today is even 
than the change which took place 
middle ages or during the fall of the 
Roman Empire; it can be compared only 
with the dawn of history itself 

With world 
at war, I believe the people of all the world 
are entering upon a new epoch, that man- 
kind has again come face to face with des- 
tiny, that it has reached a point where it 
can turn backward into the darkness and 


confusion of bygone days and ages, or can 


greater 


in tne 


all the great nations of the 
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move forward into a new period of light, self- 
government, justice, and beauty. Whether 
it shall do one or the other depends largely 
upon what happens in the United States of 
America. 

Here we have the conditions of life, here 
we have the level of @®lucation; and we are 
the most highly civilized people of the world 
We, therefore, have the background, and let 
us hope, the purpose to preserve human free- 
dom and to perfect democracy until every 
man, woman, and child under the American 
flag, and all civilized peoples throughout th: 
world may enjoy the blessings of security 
and opportunity. 

We have many problems for you young men 
and women who have assumed these new 
duties and responsibilities to help solve, 
problems involving relations between capital 
and labor, problems having to do with our 
economic condition today, problems involv- 
ing the housing of our people, problems of 
education, in the conservation of our nat- 
ural resources, and our greatest problem is to 
adjust ourselves and our institutions to the 
conditions as they occur from day to day 
as we all help to fight a werld war. 

It, therefore, seems important that you 
understand the difference between a dicta- 
torship and a democracy. Under a dictator- 
ship, the individual exists for the state. In 
a democracy, a state exists for the individ- 
ual, as a means to an end, and the welfare 
of the individual is of supreme importance. 

It is the claim of the Nazi and Fascist 
dictatorships that the people will be better 
fed, better clothed, and have fewer worries 
if the dictator does all the thinking and 
planning. But in a democracy we would all 
much rather share in the worries and re- 
sponsibilities of the state and have some- 
thing to say about how we are to be governed, 
fed, and clothed. In the past we have always 
felt that we had attained life above the mere 
level of food and shelter. 

My sincere hope is that you new citizens 
will all realize that your education in citi- 
zenship is really just beginning and that it 
will never be completed, no matter how far 
you go. 

Our country was founded upon certain 
great principles, fundamental in character 
It seems to me in times like these through 
which we are now passing, it is imperative 
to consider these principles and see to it 
that we shape our lives in accord with them 
Too frequently these activities of the Gov- 
ernment are left in the hands of a few who 
have made such matters more or less their 
life work, when as a matter of civic pride 
and responsibility we, too, should give them 
our personal consideration. America, more 
than ever before, is looking to its young men 
and women to carry on her great principles, 
ideals, and traditions. 

This is a peacetime service comparable in 
urgency to that required of us in time of 
war, and this service is the first obligation 
of all citizens. You as good citizens mind- 
ful of your country’s traditions and welfare 
should uphold a proper respect for consti- 
tuted authority and assist in preserving and 
advancing the integrity and prestige of your 
Government. We are now passing through 
a great crisis in our history, perhaps th 
greatest we have ever faced, and may I ask 
of you that you look proudly to our country 
revere its traditions, fight for its prosperity 
and its future, and, above all, live that life 
whatever its intrinsic reward may be, which 
will cause us to know that we all have been 
honorable citizens, appreciative of the privi- 
leges our country affords, jealous of its in- 
tegrity, and alert in its defense. Be not 
afraid of patriotism; it is the soul of citizen- 
ship. Be not afraid of service; it is the road 
to contentment, and it is a thing we all can 
give 








Always realize that the present hour is the 
only hour that you really possess. It is best 
illustrated in the few lines: 


“Behind me is infinite power; 
Before me is endless possibility; 
Around me is endless opportunity; 
Why should I fear?” 


And these words from the beautiful poem, 
Salutation to the Dawn, should inspire every- 
one: 

“For yesterday is but a dream, 

And tomorrow is only a vision; 

And today well lived makes 

Every yesterday a dream of happiness 
And every tomorrow a vision of hope,” 





Congressional Responsibilities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 19, 1942 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
the American people are united in their 
determination to win this war. They are 
not complacent; for they realize and ap- 
preciate fully the dangers from without 
that threaten this Nation today. They 
are ready and willing to make any sacri- 
fices that may be necessary to defeat our 
foreign enemies and to bring peace and 
security to a war-torn world. 

Yet, at the same time, Mr. Speaker, 
the American people are beginning to 
sense that all is not well on the home 
front. Many of them are recalling the 
tragic lesson that history has taught— 
that more nations fall as a result of weak- 
ness from within than are destroyed by 
invaders from without. Many loyal 
American citizens, who are giving their 
sons and their all to their country in its 
hour of need, feel that those in charge 
of this Government are not making the 
same sacrifices that are being requested of 
the common people. 

Too many of our citizens look about 
them and see waste and extravagance on 
the part of the Government and ask 
themselves, “Why should we sacrifice to 
pay for such waste and extravagance?” 
They listen to the President of their 
United States as he tells them that all 
citizens must accept a lower standard of 
living and must endure hardships, heavy 
tax burdens, and loss of rights and 
privileges in an equality of sacrifice, 

nd then ask themselves, “Why did he 
fail to pledge us that the various agencies 
of Government will be required to make 
the same sacrifices he asks of us?” 

During the past few years the people 

ive watched their Congress surrender 
many of its rights and prerogatives— 
when such rights and prerogatives did not 
belong to the membership of Congress— 
but only to the people they represented. 
They have seen the Congress of the 
United States weaken representative gov- 
ernment by delegating its powers to the 
Executive and the governmental agencies 


under his control. They have seen such 
delegated powers used by the bureauc- 
racies to encroach upon the constitu- 
tional rights of the legislative and judicial 
branches of the Government. They have 
noted the mushroom growth of the bu- 
reaucracies and the self-governing agen- 
cies of government with grave alarm, and 
with a growing fear for the future of our 
free institutions. They have watched 
with astonishment as bureaucrats have 
challenged the fundamental rights of the 
people’s Representatives in the Congress 
to serve their constituents as their judg- 
ment and wisdom dictate. They have 
been amazed at the arrogance with which 
some bureaucrats have endeavored to 
limit and circumscribe the activities of 
Members of Congress. 

The American people, Mr. Speaker, are 
beginning to feel that the Congress is 
made up of fine and outstanding men 
and women individually, but that as a 
collective body, courage and leadership 
are lacking. They know that many of 
us have voted our convictions and lived 
up to our responsibilities, but insist that 
too often the greater number in Con- 
gress have followed the line of least re- 
sistance and have meekly approved the 
requests, and carried out the instruc- 
tions and wishes, of those outside the 
legislative branch of the Government. 

Yes, Mr. Speaker, many of the people 
of the United States are beginning to 
wonder whether the Congress will ever 
again exert its independence and resume 
its rightful place as a coordinate branch 
of this Government. They are beginning 
to ask whether the Congress or the bu- 
reaucrats are in charge of their Govern- 
ment. They are beginning to insist that 
the legislative branch of the Government 
exercise its rights, carry out its constitu- 
tional duties, and live up to its sacred 
responsibilities by curbing the growth of 
the bureaucracies, by eliminating the 
governmental agencies that are of no real 
value or worth to the war effort, and by 
compelling all the remaining divisions of 
the Government to practice the same 
rigid economy and to make the same 
Spartan sacrifices as are being demanded 
of the people. 

Yes, Mr. Speaker, the people of Amer- 
ica are awakening to the dangers that 
confront representative government from 
within. They are becoming convinced, 
Mr. Speaker, that there are many, both 
in and out of the Government service, 
who are desirous of changing our form 
of government, and are taking advantage 
of the war emergency to further their 
nefarious plans. 

The American people, Mr. Speaker, are 
demanding that the Congress of the 
United States reassert its rightful au- 
thority and exercise its proper powers. 
They are demanding that the Congress, 
as representatives of the people, rid the 
Government of those agencies that injure 
and interfere with our war effort. The 
people of America want to win this war, 
Mr. Speaker. They are determined that 
they will win it, but in its winning they 
do not want to lose representative gov- 
ernment, free enterprise, the American 
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way of life, or the traditional liberty and 


freedom that have been ours. They are 
looking, Mr. Speaker, to the Congress of 
the United States to protect and maintain 
the priceless heritage of free government 
that has been theirs. They. expect the 
Congress to guard and defend their inter- 
ests on the home front, as well as on the 
foreign fronts, of this war. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my hope and prayer 
that the American Congress will accept 
its responsibilities and be most zealous 
in defending this form of government 
and the rights of our citizens thereunder. 
Let us make certain, Mr. Speaker, that 
representative government survives by 
refusing to surrender our legislative con- 
trols. Let us strengthen them instead 
and exercise them wisely and well, and 
only in the interest of good, safe, and 
Sane government. Let us cut to the very 
bone the civil expenditures of this Gov- 
ernment. Let us eliminate every un- 
needed agency within the governmental 
structure. Let us put a stop to unneeded 
expenditures, waste and extravagance, 
and social experimentations. Let us get 
down to action and win this war, and 
preserve the American system of govern- 
ment which has made this Nation great. 





Heil Hitler! 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
F 


HON. WILLIAM L. NELSON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 19, 1942 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks, I am 
here inserting a poem, Heil Hitler!, by 
Dr. Jay William Hudson, professor of 
philosophy, University of Missouri, 
Columbia, Mo., and who presents a 
striking picture of the hellishness of 
Hitlerism: 

HEIL HITLER! 
The Beast roams o’er the earth and work 
will; 

His fangs are bloody and his eyes aflam: 
With lust to kill; 

And millions, dying, execrate his name 

While millions of his minions shout ac- 

claim: 
Heil Hitler! 
He has butchered our wives 
ters; 

He has butchered the sons they bore 
He has bloodied the seas with his slaughters. 

And his path is a welter of gore! 

He has watered the earth with o 

And the harvest is not o’erlate: 
The doom of unspeakable fears, 


and our daugh- 


ur te 


And hate. 
The sky, whoSe bounteous depths once g us 
peace, 
Is blackened by the engines of his spite 


Without surcease; 


For him the sun and moon and 
light 

To pave his spleen and guide his murder- 
ous might. 


Heil Hitler! 
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He has scoffed with the froth of his lips 
At Freedom’s flags unfurled; 
The slime of his spittle drips 
From the banners of all the world! 
Once they were valorous flags, 
Their glory by poets sung: 
He has trod them as obscene rags, 
In dung. 


The race of Moses, David, Christ, and Paul, 
Whose genius gave us gifts beyond compute, 
Are exiles all: 
Their seers are 
mute, 
lips that 
salute: 
Heil Hitler! 


He has sown the seed of his nation 
In rape all over the earth; 

It is strewn with the lewd damnation 
Of babies of bastard birth: 

The screams of wife and of maiden 
Are heard by the watch we keep: 

Ravaged and agony-laden, 
They weep 


fled, and all their poets 


And sing no more now moan 


Is this the leader of your chosen race? 
Is this the thing for which you fight 
die? 
Look on his face! 
All hail the image 
This monster, 
Heil 


He has sneered at our Constitutions, 
He has laughed at our Bills of Rights; 
le has mccked with his persecutions 
battle that freedom fights; 
goaded the peaceful races 
war with his poisonous breath, 
his lies in their faces, 


And death 


Behold the Beast! TI 


and 


high! 
Geify: 


of your god most 
whom your shoutings 
Hitler! 


outh lock of hair 
mouth that 


t unc 


ow; that 


and the 


ravished beyond all Saving 
rmany that we knew; 
neared with her blood 

her spirit bred, 

nany, mind and soul, 


the roll 


rreat 


ng has triumphed, he was there; 


rates was martyred, he was there; 


] nd we shall 
loved by u 
er with 


What shall the harvest be? His legions sown 
Deep in the mire and drenched with rains 
of tears? 
Will it atone 
For all the lies they fought for through the 
years? 
From countless graves arise their ghastly 
jeers: 
Heil Hitler! 
His insolence sought a glory 
To kings and tyrants forbidden; 
Forgotten the ancient story 
Of empires demolished and hidden 
In dust; defeated and fated 
To rise from their ruins never; 
Buried in ashes and hated, 
Forever. 
O'er land and 
clear, 
nations cry for 
wrongs, 
And one can hear 
The thunders of their ancient battle songs 
Arise to drown the mouthing of the 
throngs: 
Heil Hitler! 


sea, more clarion-bold and 


The 


vengeance for their 


The judgment of God is spoken: 
His might shall totter and crumble; 
Vanquished, condemned, and broken, 
His pride shall falter and stumble: 
He shall flee down the blood of his path, 
O’er the rim of oblivion hurled, 
Pursued by the storm of the wrath 
Of the world! 


Patrick J. Boland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES H. LEAVY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 18, 1942 


Mr. LEAVY. Mr. Speaker, we can 
never become accustomed nor indifferent 
to the unexpected and unwelcome calls 
made by Death in this Chamber. When 
he beckoned to our beloved friend, Pat- 
RICK J. BoLAND, to come with him, it re- 
sulted in a shock to all of us beyond words 
to describe 

I often thought that Pat BoLanp occu- 
pied one of the most difficult and like- 
wise one of the most important positions 
in the House of Representatives, that of 
majority whip. During my almost 6 
years of service here, I had learned to 
know him intimately, respect him great- 
ly, and developed an affection for him, 
such as is only found in this great legis- 
lative body. He served his Nation in a 
manner that could well become an ideal 
and standard for us all. He was “faith- 
ful to the end.” 

Pat BOLAND possessed many rare traits, 
but to me it always seemed that he was 
one of the most patient, sympathetic, 
and courteous men I have ever met. No 
Member on either side of the House ever 
doubted him, and no Member, whether 
he was a newcomer or one who had been 
here for years, hesitated to discuss with 
him his individual problems as they 
afiected district, his State, and the 
Nation with perfect candor. Likewise, I 
know that no Member ever contacted Pat 
Bo.anp in this regard who did not receive 
a most courteous and helpful considera- 


his 








| 
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tion. Regardless of how heavy his bur- 
dens were, he always found time to listen 
to our problems and give counsel, con- 
sideration, and advice in the solution of 
them. His life was one of exceptional 
service, and he practiced the teachings 
of his faith, and sought to live true to 
the standards set by the Saviour of man- 
kind. 

When his soul winged its way through 
space to appear before the perfect Judge 
of Mankind, we know that the judgment 
was, “Well done, thou good and faith 
servant.” 

Millions of Americans, who did not 
have the rare privilege of personally 
knowing our departed friend, are today 
enjoying a fuller, more complete, and 
happier life by reason of the distin- 
guished service he rendered to them in 
this body. All of us who were blessed by 
serving here with him respected and 
loved him, and our lives have been 
strengthened and enriched by reason of 
the unusual privilege that has been ou 
and we can well repeat the words of the 
poet who, when he lIcst a most intimate 
personal fri@nd, said: 

Green be the turf above thee, friend of my 
better days, 

None knew thee but to love thee, nor named 
thee but to praise. 

Tears feil when thou wert dying from eyes 
unused to weep, 

And long where thou art lying will tears the 
cold turf steep. 


MacArthur Speaks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH. 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 19, 1942 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include the following editorial 
from the Janesville Gazette, Janesville 
Wis., on General MacArthur, praising his 
truthfulness in reporting the facts with- 
out revealing any secrets that might heip 
the enemy. 


MacArthur loom like a superman is his exe? 
cise of ordinary horse sense on subjects th: 
others are simultaneously tangling up in 
skein of folderol. Take this matter of repo! 
ing results oi battles, for instance. 

A day after our Navy Department had begu 
a repetition of the floundering ambiguit 
which outraged the people in the weeks f¢ 
lowing the naval engegement off the Dutch 
East Indies, General MacArthur issues a sim- 
ple, direct, and ample statement covering the 
epochal battle of the Coral Sea. p 

None of the ridiculous is found in the Mac- 
Arthur report. He tells us we got the best of 
the initial engagement, the probable dameg 
to the enemy, and what may be expected i 
the future. Then he treats us like adults i 
stead of chiidren in reference to Americal 
losses 
to our nava! forces as 
straignt to che point: 
with his own are relatively 
reason they have not 


time is pecaust 


fantastic, he strikes 
“Our losses compared 
light. The only 
been published at th 

they would reveal to 
of value.’ 


present 


him information 








Compare this with the battle of Java, where 
we learned ct the enemy's losses without so 
much as a hint of our own for weeks. Or 
compare it with the asinine story cleared 
through our Washington censors Friday that 
American losses were confined to three air- 
planes 

From General MacArthur we get the truth; 
all the truth .o which we are entitled, without 
sugar coatings of ambiguity or optimistically 
fatse implicalion Nor does he reveal any 
secrets that might help the enemy 

Will the Washington censors and the Secre- 
tary of the Nvy kindly oblige by copying this 
leaf from the MacArthur notebook? It is a 
needed lesson. in the technique of maintaining 
public morale by releasing facts promptly, 
with proper regard for their significance 





Where Does the Blame Belons? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 19, 1942 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
light of the disposition of some of our 
people to hold the Congress responsible 
for all of the evils to wh‘ch our country 
may have iallen heir, I am sure that that 
which Mr. Westbrook Pegler wrote in his 
nationally syndicated column of May 14, 
under the headline “Senate, 


HON. 


not House, 


shirks labor duty,” will be found to be 
very interesting to the membership of 
this body as well as to the people of 


the country. Because of its timely na- 

ture, I ask the unanimous consent of the 

membership that it may be spread upon 

the pages of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
The article referred to follows: 


SENATE, NOT HOUSE, SHIRKS LABOR DUTY 
(By Westbrook Pegler) 
For some strange reason, probably psycho- 


logical, the statesmen of our House of Repre- 
sentatives appear to be held responsible by 
the public for the absence of any laws to 
establish legal control of those fabulously 
rich and powerful politice] organizations 
commonly known as labor unions. The fact 
is, however, that the lower House has been 
very spirited in its fight to retain for the 
National Legislature the law-making func- 
tion assigned to Congress in the American 
ystem of government It is the Senate 
which has repeatedly blocked such reforms 
The Senate is our Reichstag, obedient to the 
Executive and political power of the party 
leader and in this particular affair the Senate 
s protecting a gigantic political racket which 
has a total income sufficient to buy all the 
lections in the country if properly admin- 

ered and provided the thieves in union 
fice do not steal too much. The Senate is 
. very arrogant organization, blown up with 
pomposity and indifferent to the will and 
nterest of the people. Senators are con- 
temptuous toward the rabble whose votes put 
them where they are because they enjoy a 
much longer term and thus greater job 
ecurity 

They are much more sensitive concerning 
their prerogatives than they are about their 
duties and they gang up together, as mem- 
bers of a rather snooty club, to favor one 
inother at the expense of the governmental 
system oi which they are, at the present writ- 
ing, a very discreditable unit. They are, in a 
Sense, ambassadors of their respective St 


ates 











at the center of the National Government, 
whereas the Congressmen are intimately of 
the people and much more responsive to the 
popular will. 

The will of the people with regard to rackets 
and much other corruption in the unions 
was expressed twice in the lower House in 
the passage of bills which would have placed 
responsibility on these irresponsible and, in 
many ways, criminal power groups. Even 
Democrats in the lower House voted against 
the power of the White House and the politi- 
cal terrorists of the unions, but the Senate 
has permitted both bills to be smothered in 
the Committee of Labor at the request of the 
administration 


What did these bills propcse? They pro- 
posed nothing harmful to labor. On the 


contrary, they were designed to protect rank 
and file workers and the whole country from 
the union bosses and to frustrate the obvious 
design of the President’s party to establish 
as @ permanent power a subgovernment, 
richer in cash wealth than any cther interest, 
and responsible to no authority but obedient 
to the President as its political protector 
The connection between these unions, whose 
terroristic practices are well known and com- 
parable to those of Adolf Hitier’s brown shirts 
and the governing party has finally been 
acknowledged by Attorney General Biddle 
And, of course. all Members of both Houses 
of Congress know the membership of the 
unions is largely captive and involuntary 
Looking back now they can see that the so- 
called Wagner Act, which was not the work 
of Senator WAGNER at all but a party act, was 
used not so much to enable workers to se- 
lect their bargaining agents as to drive them 
into unions and, actually, to make them 
cept bargaining agents selected for them by 


ac- 


the ere party 
The House has tried to break up this gi- 
rantic plot to destroy the Amer‘can form of 
government and bleed the people of the 
money with which to pay for their own 
chains, but the Senate has thwarted al) at- 


tempts by the negative process of killing the 
bills in committee. Thus, most of the indi- 
vidual Senators may escape responsibility for 
active participation in the betrayal 

In view of the record, the candidates for 
reelection to the lower House deserve intel- 
ligent hearing rather than mass repudiation 
by the voters. If a Congressman did vote for 
these reforms his vote should be given con- 
sideration and the fact should be considered 





also that the lower House is far superior to 
the Senate in character and political honesty 

By tradition or superstition the Senate 
has always been regarded as the upper House 
and the pecple, sometimes instinctively, 
blame the Representatives for failures which 
are not chargeable to them. Probably the 


reason is that the lower House is so close to 
the people, but in this case it cannot be said 
that the Congressmen threw their country 
down, 





Bob Davis Reveals a Little of the Private 
Life of One of America’s Greatest Men 
of Science—Portraying Humanity at 
Its Best 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BERTRAND W. GEARHART 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 19, 1942 


Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, during 
the period of my membership in this leg- 
islative body it has been my good fortune 
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to have become intimately acquainted 
with two as fine American gentlemen as 
I could ever hope to know—one, Dr. 
Stuart Brown Muncaster, of Washington, 
D. C., an eminent man of science, whose 
miracles in surgery haye never ceased to 
excite the admiration ‘and wonder of his 
professional associates; the other, Mr. 
Robert H. Davis, a v«teran columnist of 
the New York Sun, whose scintiilant pen 
and personal charm have long ago won 
for him a permanent place in the hearts 
of millions who find delight in his daily 
disauisitions. 

Though their respective professions 
lead them down increasingly divergent 
paths as they wend their weary ways 
through this vale of tears called life, it 
was but natural that fate should decree 
that these two splendid people should 
meet, become well acquainted and f ~ 
for each other an affection so warm tli 
neither time nor separation will cc ool. 
Such was the happy outcome of a Davi 
visitation in Washington of last fall. 

In glancing through a aa issue 
of this famous New York journal while 
visiting with Mr. Justice Wardell, an- 
other old friend who, coincidentally, was 
a “roomie” of Bcb Davis during their 
cub reporting days of long ago, my eyes 
lighted upon a few paragraphs from the 
pen of this wandering scholiast in which 
is told something of the human side of 
the life of the other of whom I have 
already spcken, this faithful physician 
skilled surgeon, loyal friend, and jovial 
companion of those who have been so 
fortunate as to penetrate that forbidden 
barrier which science ever throws around 


, 


its abler sons 
ecause the story which Bob Davis 
reveals is one of that kind which mekes 


all the world akin, one which you, my 
colleagues, will, I am quite certain, find 
happiness in reading, I am constrained 


to ask the unanimous consent of the 
membership that that which this con- 
vivial reporter wrote concerning this 


kindly physician may be spread upon the 
pages of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD as a 
part of this day’s proceedings. 








The article referred to follows: 

BOB DAVIS REVEALS 
WASHINGTON, D. C.—At the University Clut 
where I was made comfortab) g my 
visit, it was my pleasure to breakfa occa - 
sionally of a morning with Dr. Stuart Brown 
Muncaster, the celebrated ophthalmologist 
now in his eighty-fourth year, who looks 
about 60, captures half the senior goif 
trophies offered arcund Washington, and 

claims to be “past 49.’ 

In January 1940 Dr. Muncaster suc - 
fuliy removed a cataract from the eye of a 
95-year-old patient for which } : ill re- 
ceiving congratulations from the Ame n 
Academy of Ophthalmologist and from 
brother associates at the Episcopal Eve, Ea} 
and Throat Hospital. In that particular op- 
eration, patient and doctor totaled 177 years. 

One morning the doctor, summoned from 
the breakfast table by phone, excused him- 
self and fled precipitately. Congressman 
BERTRAND W. GearHart, of California, a more, 
leisurely member of the round table. there- 
upon took occasion to impart a secret 

“Of the major operations performed by our 
friend,” said he, “the one that gave Mun- 
caster the oreneen Satisfaction centers about 
a Boston terrier, 9 years old, from 
he removed cataract . With the aid of a local 
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anesthetic and the soothing word of his mis- 
tress, poured out during the swift progress 
of the skillfully wielded blade in Dr. Mun- 
caster’s deft fingers, the failing light was for 
an instant lifted, to be followed by medica- 
tion and bandages to be later discarded. I 
saw that dog after his sight was restored, saw 
his mistress—and saw Dr.Muncaster * * *.” 

“Do you suppose the terrier knew,” I asked, 
“that it was the doctor’s magic which had 
given him his sight?” 

“I can’t say whether he did or not,” replied 
the Californian, “but I can tell you one thing. 
Muncaster will go to his grave thanking God 
for the power given him to cast the scales 
from a dog’s eyes. Ask him, if you will, and 
observe how easily a man of 84 can still smile 
like a boy of 15.” 





Deep in War With Hitler 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. AARON LANE FORD 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 19, 1942 


Mr. FORD of Mississippi. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, 
I present the following poem composed 
by a very fine constituent of mine. 


Two things to fight for in the beginning, 

To win the war and write the peace worth 
winning. 

We are deep in a war with Hitler. 


Of course we all should have a creed 
And wear a badge and let it read 
We are deep in a war with Hitler. 

We must fight to remain free 

So don't blame the war on me. 

We are deep in a war with Hitler, 

No “smear campaign” do we need, 

We should wear a badge and let it read, 
We are deep in a war with Hitler. 

We only live once in this clime, 

With no time-and-a-half time, 

We are deep in a war with Hitler. 

If our flag goes mast, 

There will be no time-and-a-half, 

We are deep in a war with Hitler. 


To show that I am true, 

I ask no pay for what I do 

While we are deep in a war with Hitler. 
The boys that fell at Bataan 

Made the nail prints in our hand. 

We are deep in a war with Hitler. 


Some never saw the booger 
’Til they cut down on their sugar. 
That we are deep in a war with Hitler. 


You may rant, you may swear, 
But we have the badge to wear, 
We are deep in a war with Hitler. 


There is no use in crying, 
The boys out front are dying, 
We are deep in a war With Hitler. 


The scarecrow is no booger. 

We will do without our sugar 

While we are deep in a war with Hitler, 
The One that will save us all 

“Was given vinegar and gall. 

We are deep in a war with Hitler. 
When our boys are coming back, 

We will repeal the Sugar Act, 

But there will be no sugar for Hitler. 


A DDEATNHTYV 


Organized Labor and War Production 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 19, 1942 


Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, under permissicn to extend my 
remarks, I am inserting in the REecorp 
a statement on overtime, prepared for 
his employer by a shop superintendent 
in a Midwest factory. The employer in 
this case told me that he had occasionally 
discussed the 40-hour week and other 
questions with the shop superintendent, 
and was very much pleased to see that 
he had very definite ideas based upon his 
own experience working with the men 
in the factory. This employer then re- 
quested this executive mechanic, whose 
position is that of shop superintendent, 
to take the trouble to write out his ideas. 
I think that Members of this House will 
appreciate the opportunity to get the 
first-hand reaction of an efficient toiler 
who is responsible for getting 24-hour 
production in a factory now devoted 100 
percent to war production. 


In the last few weeks there have been quite 
a few discussions over the radio and articles 
in the newspapers regarding the 40-hour 
week. There have been suggestions that com- 
pensation for overtime be entirely abolished, 
and in many instances they make compari- 
sons with the men in the Army and Navy. I 
would like to give you my own personal ex- 
perience. 

I do feel that I have been in contact with 
labor the greater part of my life and have 
gathered in these many years a fair under- 
standing of labor problems. When our Gov- 
ernment established the 8-hour day as a law 
it, of course, came through two sources. 
First, employers were training only a limited 
number of individuals, and, if business was 
good, they worked them overtime without 
extra pay, and the taxpayer had to take care 
of a certain number of unemployed people, 
the reason, unwise distribution of work and 
income. Second, due to many well-known 
circumstances, the union organization grew 
stronger each month in the past years and 
the policies of the politicians of the past en- 
couraged their growth because labor was not 
protected as a group in the same manner as 
private enterprises. The result was extreme 
strong pressure from union organizations and 
an 8-hour day was the final result for any 
recognizable concern. 

In regard to the extra pay for overtime, I 
wish to explain this: If a man works 8 hours 
a day, his supervisors actually compel him to 
give them 8 hours of good work, and, because 
of some circumstances he is requested to work 
additional hours, whether at intervals or on a 
continuous working schedule, I am sure the 
man is entitled to time and one-half for any 
time worked over a 40-hour workweek. Un- 
der the present circumstances, I feel that the 
40-hour week should be guarded. 

So many people, and especially those that 
only see others work, think it is nothing ex- 
ceptional to stand any amount of hours in 
front of high-productive machinery. My 
experience shows me that if a man is giving 
you an honest day’s work, especially where a 
man is compelled consistently to watch and 
operate any of the modern high-productive 
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machinery, he has really worked his nerves 
as well as his endurance in those 8 hours. 

There are many people like myself who put 
in many hours; in fact, I put in many more 
hours than my workmen do in the plant, but 
we must always remember that discussions, 
occasional walks through the plant, change 
of thoughts, etc., give anyone time to relax 
and new energy is stored up for the next work 
to be handled. Therefore, I personally do 
nct feel that I am overworked working 7 
days a week and at least 9 to 10 hours daily, 
while if I were to stand on my feet for 10 
hours daily, make all body movements and 
have keen-eye performance, I don’t think 
that I could hold out working the same 
hours as I am now doing. 

Truly, we are now in a very dangerous 
emergency, and no matter what we do it will 
never be enough, nor should we ever expect 
that we need to be patted on the shoulder 
for it. Let us be democratic in all ways of 
handling our resources, especially a working- 
man’s good will. We have been given the 
8-hour day, and I am sure that labor and 
labor leaders in the country will agree there 
should be no dovble pay paid for any time on 
any day, and surely by paying time and one- 
half for all extra work should be fair, and, in 
my opinion, will make up for the extra wear 
and tear on the individuals. Let us not talk 
consistently about what labor ought to do; 
it often sounds as though they were the only 
guilty group in the whole Nation, and all the 
hatred that some persons build up against 
them is only ignorance exercised in many 
previous years. The result is that there have 
been extremely strong union movements, and 
in many cases there have been unjust and 
very rude demands of labor, and hate and 
unfilled promises by some employers is the 
outgrowth. 

I am enclosing one of our working sched- 
ules to show you just how we handle the over- 
time situation. We are a union shop, and we 
experienced no trouble in getting our approx- 
imately 450 employees to abolish double time 
for Sundays, and they were all willing to 
accept a 52-hour week schedule working 714 
hours 4 days and 2 days 11 hours, being paid 
58 hours weekly. Every employee has at least 
40 hours’ rest for their respective Saturday 
afternoon and Sunday, and the plant is con- 
tinuously in operation for 7 days, 24 hours 
per day, minus the three 44-hour lunch pe- 
riods daily. 

In our first experience on this working 
schedule we just about reached the same 
output or a trifle over our former six days’ 
performance. The explanation for this is that 
every individual had to get acquainted or 
accustomed to this working system, which 
was a change of working hours, eating pe- 
riods, etc. After four weeks of operation 
there was a decided step-up and we actually 
had an increase of one-seventh or better in 
our production, which, of course, will be ob- 
vious in your general books. I do wish to 
mention that when a man works 11 hours, 
that is, he is actually 12 hours in the plant, 
having two 14-hour rest periods, you watch 
this individual his last 2 hours, which is 
especially true on the one shift that starts at 
4 in the afternoon and works until 4 in the 
morning, there is a very decided hardship and 
you can really see that each one of these men 
is just giving everything he has. 

From the aforesaid, you can understard 
why I feel that if you work a man hard, pay 
him for all the overtime hours you ask him 
to work, he really has extra expenses be- 
cause of it and he has to spend his leisure 
or recreational hours just sleeping so as to 
be ready again for his next working day. 
Under the present working schedules of 52 
hours per week, the individual get: paid for 
6 hours overtime and that would average 
about $6 per week extra; $6 overtime extra 
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pay is a mighty small item in production if we 
consider what can be saved through intelli- 
gent handling of production and making use 
of every labor minute in the factory. 

This has been a rather long letter, but I do 
feel that you in your position should know 
about conditions in the plant and also my 
personal attitude toward the willing group 
of workmen we have employed in our opera- 
tions. 





Tires for Beer Trucks But None for Dairy 
Trucks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. B. FRANK WHELCHEL 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 19, 1942 


Mr. WHELCHEL. Mr. Speaker, the 
citizens of the Ninth District of Georgia 
can never be accused of a lack of patri- 
otism. But a great many of my farmer 
friends are getting very tired of being 
unabie to secure tires for their dairy 
trucks, while at the same time beer 
trucks in their communities are well sup- 
plied with the tires they need to carry 
on their business. 

I have investigated to see if this situ- 
ation exists in other parts of the United 
States, and I find that it does. This in- 
equity is so obvious that measures must 
be instituted at once to alleviate it. 

Our farmers are urged to increase pro- 
duction of dairy products to meet the 
demands of the war. When their boys, 
trained to do farm work, enter the armed 
forces of their country, these fathers do 
not complain, but get along the best they 
can. Now they are faced with a further 
handicap—lack of tires with which to 
transport their dairy products to market. 
They might cheerfully meet this obstacle 
also, but seeing beer trucks in their vi- 
cinity well equipped with the tires they 
need, our farmers are moved to bitter 
resentment, and why not? 

I have presented this grievance to the 
War Production Board in person, and 
have written the following letter to the 
Office of Price Administration, pointing 
out the manifest inequity in no uncertain 
terms: 

Mr. RicHARD HARRISON, 
Office of Price Administration, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. Harrison: It is my desire to call 
your attention to the fact that many of my 
constituents and friends have written me 
that they cannot secure tires for the delivery 
of their dairy products and, in some in- 
stances, will be obliged to lose their homes 
and farms because their sole income is from 
this source. They see beer trucks amply pro- 
vided with the tires necessary to that busi- 
ness and complain bitterly to me. 

It is high time that this inequity be cor- 
rected, for it is a situation prevalent, not only 
in my district, but in nearly every section of 
the United States where dairy farming is car- 
ried on. I am asking that you give this mat- 
ter immediate attention with a view to 
correcting a state of affairs that is most decid- 
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edly detrimental to the war effort, and I 
request that you give me a report that I may 
present to my constituents who have a 
righteous grievance. 
Sincerely yours, 
B, FraNnK WHELCHEL, 
Member of Congress, 





Heroic Texans in Air War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PAUL J. KILDAY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 19, 1942 


Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include the 
following editorial from the San Antonio 
Express. The fighting qualities of these 
Texas airmen are worthy of the best tra- 
ditions of our Texas fighters for liberty 
in all times. Squadron Commander Hill 
carries on the qualities of his excellent 
father, Dr. P. B. Hill, retired pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church, of San An- 
tonio. This rugged clergyman has served 
for years as chaplain of the famous Texas 
Rangers and is prominent in the affairs 
of the Trail Drivers and Texas Pioneers. 
His Americanism is such that I know how 
proud he is of his sOn’s heroic efforts for 
freedom. 


HEROIC TEXANS IN AIR WAR NOW AND TOMORROW 


City of the Alamo is sending out its full 
quota of fearless, resourceful men who are 
fighting in the far-flung battles of the Pacific, 
Burma, and Yunnan as “Old Ben” Milam 
fought and as William B. Travis and his heroic 
band fought more than a century ago. 

Though these twentieth century Texans 
wield more complicated, swifter, and harder- 
hitting weapons than the Alamo defenders’ 
muskets, bayonets, and sw.rds; though they 
range through the skies on a long and wide 
battle front, the fighting spirit which they 
show is that of their pioneer exemplars. 

Every San Antonian yesterday must have 
felt proud, indeed, when he read this Asso- 
ciated Press dispatch from Calcutta: 

“Squadron Commander Dave Lee (‘Tex’) 
Hill, of San Antonio and his ‘Flying Tiger’ 
companions shot down 8 Japanese planes and 
probably destroyed or damaged another 11, 
on May 5, when 92 Japanese planes attempted 
to wipe out their base near Paoshan in China's 
western province of Yunnan.” 

In that battle the enemy had the initia- 
tive—a powerful advantage. He possessed 
superior numbers; fighting planes and weap- 
ons fully equal to, and perhaps better than, 
the American’s six-gun Kittyhawks. How- 
ever, the American airmen excelled in skiil, 
daring, and resourcefulness. Asa participant 

ld the correspondent in Calcutta: 

“The Nips were falling so fast they could 
not be counted.” 

Commander Hill himself “finished off one 
Japanese,” while little Kirk Kuykendall, from 
San Saba—hero of a previous dogfight over 
Rangoon—was in the thick of the fray. He 
felled one and damaged several other enemy 
planes. On the day before, Charlie Bond, 
of Dallas, had engaged in attacking a squad- 
ron single-handed—riddled one, scattered 
others, and bailed out by parachute from 
his own flaming plane. 
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That is how, a few days previously, Capt. 
Hewitt T. Wheless, of Menard, and his crew 
had fought off 18 Japanese planes over the 
Philippines. How many a young Texan, 
reading about those exploits, longs to climb 
into a cockpit and get at the enemy himself! 

That is the call of high adventure. Hear- 
ing it, ordinary tasks in school, office, and 
shop seem drab, empty, and futile. Yet only 
yesterday those same Texas heroes were stu- 
dents, clerks, mechanics, or businessmen 
just starting out for themselves. Tomorrow's 
air fighter may be “slinging hash,” running 
an elevator, fixing flat tires, or selling shoes. 
Even now he has in him the stuff of which 
heroes are made. 





Post-War Planning 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HENRY M. JACKSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 19, 1942 


Mr. JACKSON. Mr. Speaker, one of 
the ablest discussions of post-war plan- 
ning is contained in a taik given by Albert 
Warner, commentator for the Columbia 
Broadcasting Co., on May 14, 1942. His 
analysis of this problem, which we must 
face sooner or later and probably sconer 
than many people realize, is objective and 
impartial. It should be read reflectively 
by every American. The taik follows: 


A conference committee between the Sen-, 
ate and the House of Representatives is now 
determining how much money the National 
Resources Planning Board is to have for mak- 
ing studies of what to do after the war. The 
House cut the original appropriation from 
$1,500,000 to $1,100,000. 

Senators who don’t get much these 
on which to use their economy knives, 
the appropriation further to $440,000 

Now, the merits of this particular cut and 
the effects of it may be a matter of debate. 
But that proposed appropriation emphasizes 
that some people in the Government, even 
in this time of stress, are at least trying to 
plan ahead to avert a different but perhaps 
as critical a stress after the war. 

And the activities of this Board help tc 
disclose that a surprising number of Govern- 
ment and private agencies are planning ahead 


days 


+ 
cut 


for the terrific problems of the post-war 
period 
We know now about M Day. But what 


happens on D Day? Demobilization Day? 

Of course, you will find a good many people 
here and elsewhere asking, with some reason, 
the question: “Why plan the peace before 
you win the war?” 

To them the reply comes: “We lost the last 
war after we won it. Wouldn’t it be a good 
idea to spend just a little time and atten- 
tion—not much, because there’s not muca 
time nor energy to be spared—on planning 
to preserve the next victory when we get it, 
be it this year or 10 years frcm now.” 

Perhaps the end of this war will be a long 
stern way off. But it may not be amiss to 
recall that back in August 1918 the Allied 
General Staff was planning for a spring of- 
fensive in 1919 when, to its Own surprise, in 
less than 3 months, the war ended. 

In the lack of political preparation—in the 
natural recoil from the war and everything 
about it, an unorganized world allowed the 
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peace of 1918 to slip back steadily into war. 
Within our country the economic reaction 
turned to temporary depression, then to 
boom, and then to dust. 

How much greater the problems after this 
War you may tell by just looking around you. 
A nation geared for all-out war beyond any- 
thing conceived in 1917 will suddenly be 
faced with what might be a catastrophe of 
peace. Five to ten million men would be 
coming out of the armed services. Fifteen 
million or more people directly employed in 
war industry would know that the end of 
these jobs was at hand. Civilian industry, 
shrunken, or eliminated altogether to give 
war production the right-of-way, would be 
struggling to leap back to its old position. 
Those powder plants through the prairies— 
what becomes of them and the boom cities 
they have produced? Under the emergency 
cf war the Government will have been running 
the entire economy of the Nation; what 
comes with peace? 

Up to now many people who have given it 
any thought have been inclined to believe 
that the end of the war means depression. 
Lately now that we have seen how greatly 
civilian industry is being closed down and 
how many are the economic needs and de- 
mands that are being stored up—liately there 
has been a more prevailing prediction that a 
peacetime boom is quite possible. But hcw to 
control it, how to make sure that it is not 
quickiy followed by the greatest economic 
collapse of all time? 

Of course, there’s a good deal to be said 
for the doubters. We are only just now get- 
tin iite the war effort. Have we any brains 
or money to spare for what comes after, espe- 
cially as there wouldn't be any use planning if 
we didn’t win this war? Everything depends 
now on winning the war. 


It’s also true that a lot of so-called planning 
is useless. The plans are too intangible, or 
the hypothetical situation on which they 
were based doesn’t fit the actual] picture. 


And it’s elso true that some people want to 
plan simply because they think it will place 
them in a strategic position later to put 
across their own pet scheme. 

all of this may have been in the 
minds of the Senators who used their knives 
in the appropriation of the National Re- 
sources Planning Board. There was an amus- 
ing passage in the Senate when Senator Mc- 
Kewiar, of Tennessee, insisted there was tco 
much duplication of the work contemplated 
by the Board. Senator VANDENBERG, com- 
menting on the fact that one of the objectives 
credited to the Board was to study thrift, said 
he understood that Senator MCKELLAR pre- 
ferred “a little more thrift now and a little 
less study of it.” 

Whereupon Senator Toxser, approving, 
pointed out to Senator McKrurar that “The 
Scriptures back him up in his efforts, for 
therein is the injunction, ‘Avoid vain repeti- 
ticn.’” 

Senator BarK.iey jumped in to comment— 
was he talking about the repetitions in sena- 
torial debates?—that if the Scriptures were 
quoted more frequently in the Senate, the 
country would probably be better off 

But Senator La Fo..etre said this: “I 
think it would be a tragic mistake for a 
country confronted with what everybody 
acknowledges to be the greatest problems 
that any country has ever faced to take a 
meat ax and chop Gown or badly slash activi- 
ties which are studying some kind of a pro- 
gram with which to meet the terrible prob- 
lems of the post-war period.” 

What is being done here to study that ques- 
tion? George B. Galloway, of the Twentieth 
Century Fund, has made a comprehensive 
round-up of the work of Government and 
private agencies in this field. 

There is the Agriculture Department, which 


Some or 


is making studies of the future under the 
chairmanship of the economist, Mordecai 
Ezekiel. We will have the serious problem 








again of American agriculture. Almost over- 
night from a policy of control and reduction 
of farm output, we have leaped into a policy 
of guided expansion to make this country on 
the whole produce more from its farms than 
ever before. In planning for the future, we 
will impress the fact that the main market 
of American agriculture lies among the con- 
sumers of America. 

As long as industry hums here and the 
cities are prosperous, then with proper bal- 
ance American agriculture will prosper. 
Ways will have to be worked out, Mr. Ezekiel 
says, by which all the consumers of farm 
products here and, yes, in foreign countries 
can continue fully employed and can earn 
enough to buy all the food and other things 
they need. Ways will have to be found to 
keep industry producing as much for our own 
needs in times of peace as we produce now 
for destruction in time of war. 

The Commerce Department is studying the 
post-war position of the United States in 
the international financial fieid. And it is 
stimulating business groups to be ready at 
least to be called into action to meet the 
magnitude of converting industry back into 
peacetime production. Naturally the effort 
of industry now is directed toward all-out 
conversion into war production. 

The automobile industry, refrigerators, 
radio sets—a hundred other items of civilian 
production are washed up, eliminated for the 
war. But a modicum of energy may wisely 
be diverted to considering the problem of 
keeping the victory when the war is won, 
of making sure that we pass with the least 
disturbance back to the production of civil- 
ian goods. And it will not be any light job— 
testimony to that lies in the stranded ma- 
chinery completely ripped out of the automo- 
bile factories, lying greased and under cover 
in the fields beside the plants which are now 
preducing tanks and guns. 

The Labor Department has a division of 
post-war labor problems. How will we de- 
mobilize the millions of war workers? How 
will we take advantage of their new skills? 
How will we reconvert them to civilian pro- 
duction? 

The Federal Reserve Board is studying the 
probable changes in American external trade 
resulting from the war. What will be the 
monetary policies? What use will be that 
great store of gold drained from most of the 
world, reposing in a hole in the ground at 
Fort Knox? 

The Federal Works Agency is gathering in- 
formation to establish a reservoir of useful 
public projects to help absorb workers after 
the war. In cooperation with local public 
agencies it aims to list needed work to be 
done over a period of 5 or 6 years—housing, 
bridges, public buildings, hiehways, river and 
harbor improvements, and conservation work. 

The Economic Warfare Board has a program 
of the three R's—reoccupation, relief, and re- 
construction. It is a blending of war and 
post-war action. When we occupy enemy ter- 
ritory or take back enemy-occupied territory— 
islands in the East Indies, for example, there 
must be plans ready to aid in making them 
useful. 

There are questions 0: war relief in reoccu- 
pied countries or in other countries connected 
with the war effort. If we must divert ship- 
ping from the coffee of South America or the 
bananas of Central America, we need to make 
provision to maintain the economics and the 
livelihood of the peoples in the affected coun- 
tries. Just for our own good, if for nothing 
else, it would be well to have a few ideas ready 
fer the reconstructicn of Europe after the 
war. We will need to bring back the agricul- 
tural and industrial activity abroad which 
will relate so closely to the question of 
whether we keep our own internal activity 
at the present point of employment and 


security. 
The State Department has set up a division 
of research into political and economic affairs 
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after the war. It bases itself on these policies 
enunciated by Secretary of State Hull: That 
extreme nationalism must not again be per- 
mitted to show itself in excessive trade re- 
strictions, that there must be no discrimina- 
tion in commerce and that raw-material 
supplies must be available to all nations. 

International political problems will arise. 
Will there be closer relations with the British 
Empire? What will be our attitude toward 
some kind of world organization to improve 
our economic relationships and to attempt to 
make sure that another war does not come in 
20 years? 

The National Resources Planning Board has 
been assignec the duty of relating the studies 
of these agencies one with another. 

Among studies it has published is one by 
Dr. Alvin H. Hansen, professor of economics 
at Harvard, who perhaps expresses as well as 
anyone else the ideas of many in the Roose- 
velt administration on the subject of post-war 
planning. His ideas will not be satisfactory 
to everyone. But for the sake of showing how 
the wind at present blows his proposals are 
significant. 

Dr. Hansen sees no reason for a collapse 
after the war. The war will not impoverish 
countries which maintain their productive 
resources intact, according to his views. Our 
workers will be more skilled. Gur machine 
industry will be larger. With them we shall 
be able to change quickly to meet peacetime 
requirements. We shall be at the highest 
level of national income. And so, he says, 
we must deliberately set out to hold the new 
income level and to push it bigher as rapidly 
as increasing productivity will permit. 

In this program, the role of the Govern- 
ment and of governmental finance must be 
large, according to his policy. The Govern- 
ment must be responsible for insuring the 
purchasing power for the great production 
of goods which private industry will produce. 
The Government cannot just disband the 
Army, close down munition factories, stop 
building ships, and remove ail economic con- 
trols. We have mobilized the productive ca- 
pacities of the country for war, he says; we 
can also mobilize them for peace. 

Of course, this means continued Govern- 
ment expenditure which will arouse the 
skeptics. To Dr. Hansen it seems easier 
to pay the cost and service the debt under 
an income of $100,000,000,000 a year than to 
pay a lesser cost under an income falling off 
to $70,000 000,000. 

Vice President Henry Wallace in that 
speech he made last Friday night suggests 
that in thinking about the world after the 
war we contribute to winning the war. The 
hope of building a just and enduring peace 
is the inspiration to war production and 
fighting. 

The common man must learn to increase 
his productivity, says Mr. Wallace. No na- 
tion will have a right to exploit another. 
India, China, and South America will have a 
tremendous stake in this people’s century 
ahead. As their masses learn to read and 
write and to produce, their standard of living 
will rise. 

Mr. Wallace feels that modern science in 
the service of the general welfare has poten- 
tialities yet urndreamed of. 

Is planning for the post-war period a detri- 
ment to the war effort? Why, millions of 
people here and in other countries—in the 
subjugated countries of Europe, in China— 
millions thinking of the kind of world they 
want, and reasonably assured they will get 
it, will rise to fight the harder. 

The Resources Planning Board proposes a 
declaration of rights. The right to work, the 
right to fair play, the right to security, to 
food, clothing, shelter, and medical care, the 
right to live in a system of free enterprise, to 
come or go, to speak or be silent; the right 
to equality before the law, to education, to 
rest, and adventure. 
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Perhaps this should be rephrased to make 
it the right to have a fair chance to get these 
things, rather than assurance of them. 

For centuries the people of the world were 
in dire need of a bare fundamental—food; or 
they were just one step removed from the 
fear of want. Industrialization, science, the 
machine, took us past that fundamental. 
Now we need to know rather how to distribute 
our wealth, how to live with our machines, as 
Milo Perkins says. 

Here in the post-war period we will have 
the greatest organization of raw resources, 
the greatest number of fabricating plants in 
history, the greatest body of skilled workers. 
Here is our wealth. It is inconceivable that 
we will not think and plan how to keep them 
together. 


Harry Bridges 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


RON. LELAND M. FORD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesdgy, May 19, 1942 


Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend and revise my re- 
marks, I include an item from the Park- 
Presidio Herald, dated San Francisco, 
May 1, and titled “Politics Is Treated to 
Phenomenon. Observers Rub Eyes—And 
See Harry Bridges—Reborn.” 

This item is. self-explanatory. It 
shows how Harry Bridges, by his actions, 
is trying to move close into the picture, 
hoping that people will forget his past 
activities, and how he has injured this 
country. No doubt he hopes to insinuate 
himself into such a position that he can- 
not only continue his program but where 
he may hope to have immunity from the 
felony he committed in his affidavit, with 
reference to his citizenship, and for his 
actions. Of course, he devotes his full 
statement to the actions of Hitler and 
the Axis nations, being very careful not 
to offend the philosophers or the princi- 
ples of communism. 

I hope the chairman of the Rules Com- 
mittee, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
SaBATH! will read this. With his years 
of experience it is unbelievable to me that 
he can be fooled by any such actions as 
those of Bridges here. I hope he will at 
least be fair enough to hear the facts in 
connection with my resolution. 

fr. Chairman of the Rules Committee, 
I have made many requests upon you in 
this matter, and you might as well handle 
it now because as long as I stay in Con- 
gress I am going to exercise my right 
to insist upon this hearing. 
PHENOMENON 
HARRY BRIDGES 


-OBSERV- 
RE- 


TREATED TO 
AND SEE 


POLITICS IS 
ERS RUB EYES— 
BORN 

(By Clem Whitaker) 

The most amazing political phenomenon 
of this war is the new Harry Bridges—not 
the tough, truculent Bridges of old, who rode 
ruthlessly to power during the violent mari- 
time and general strikes of 1934, 1936, and 


1937, but the new-born Bridges, who has be- 
come an eloquent advocate of ‘brotherly love 
and an impassioned crusader for labor-em- 
ployer unity and amity in face of the com- 
mon enemy. 





The regenerate Mr. Bridges, probably some- 
what to his own astonishment, as well as 
that of the membership, recently found him- 
self addressing a section meeting of the fa- 
mous Commonwealth Club of California. 
And what he said there was even more as- 
tonishing then the fact that he said it there. 

This was Harry Bridges in a new role—a 
Harry Bridges who pledged his powerful 
unions to an unqualified policy of no strikes 
or work stoppages for “‘the duration”; a Harry 
Bridges who promised all-out production and 
full-cooperation to whip the Axis; a Harry 
Bridges who declared that “unionism as 
usual,” “business as usual” and “politics as 
usual” are all equally reprehensible; a Harry 
Bridges who startled his hearers out of their 
chairs by praising employers and employer 
associations for the part they are playing in 
the battle for democracy. 

There will doubtless be considerable 
skepticism and cynicism in many quarters 
regarding the sincerity of Harry Bridges’ 
reformation. Mr. Bridges’ motives, too, will 
undoubtedly be called in question, and some 
will probably come out with the charge that 
he is more interested in saving the Soviet 
Union than America. Among scme union 
men, too, there may even be a suspicion that 
Harry Bridges has “gone over” to the em- 
ployers. The sudden change over from the 
role of militant business-baiter and strike 
boss extraordinary to that of a patriotic 
crusader for labor-business unity (even if 
it’s just “for the duration”) is a shock to 
the nervous system and as incredible as 
Bridges himself. But this writer is just a 
reporter; not a diagnostician of human be- 
havior. 

Declares the new Harry Bridges: “Labor’s 
enemy is not management. Its enemy is 
Hitler and Japan. Only that employer or 
that representative of management, or union 
representative for that matter, who is not 
first of all concerned with the full war effort 
and victory is the contemporary enemy of 
us all.” 

Says this new, regenerate Mr. Bridges: “It 
has been my experience in dealings with man- 
agement in recent months that employers 
who put profits and special privileges first are 
in the minority and are not truly representa- 
tive of American industry.” And again: 
“After this war is over, we'll still have our dif- 


ferences, we may still have our figl ts. But 
isn’t it just this opportunity that we are 
really fighting for?” More startling still, if 


you remember the Bridges of other days, is 
this unqualified proncuncement: “Now, at 
this time, more than ever before, employer 
associations are of extreme value and a real 
need to help win the war.” 

Believe it or not, that’s the new Harry 
Bridges—the most interesting political phe- 
nomenon of this changing world. Motives? 
We wouldn't know about that. But Harry 
Bridges answers: “We ask but one question: 
‘Are you willing to work with us in every pos- 
sible waz to defeat Hitler and the Axis?’” 





In Memoriam—Patrick J. Boland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 
OF NEW 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 18, 1942 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I have 
lost a real friend and the country has 


YORK 


lost a loyal, patriotic, intelligent, and | caused their political 


industrious Representative. 
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Through the years I knew him he in- 
creased in my personal esteem and ad- 
miration. I shall ever remember his 
amiability and good will. His kindliness 
shone like a glowing star in the firma- 
ment. 

His loss is a severe blow to all of us. 
My sympathy and condolences go forth 
to his dear wife and loved ones. 

I am reminded of the words that 
Washington sent to the Portuguese syna- 
gogue at Newport. Washington said 
that he rejoiced that now in this fair 
land of ours all could “sit under his own 
vine and fig tree and there shall be none 
to make him afraid.” 

Pat Botanp always fought for that 
Washington principle. He wanted “none 
to be afraid,” afraid of intolerance, 
racial, and religious discrimination, op- 
pression, economic and military cruelty. 
He stood four square for the great free- 
doms of our Nation—freedom of speech, 
press, religions, and opportunity. He 
ever fought for the greatest good for the 
greatest number. He sought always to 
help those who could not fend for them- 
selves. 

We bid him hail and farewell. 





Quit Shoving 


[EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 19, 1942 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
New Republic, which published, for the 
organization which assumes the name of 
Union for Democratic Action, a de- 
mand for the defeat at the polls—the 
political execution—of 3 Senators, 26 
Representatives, whose records it pur- 
ported to give, and 16 other Senators and 
43 other Representatives, is not only 
looking for trouble—and plenty of it— 
but follows the Hitler line seeking to 
divide and conquer, 

The scurrilous, lying attack, as pub- 
lished in the May 18 issue of New Re- 
public, follows the method of personal 
abuse, vilification and charges of disloy- 
alty pursued by a certain class of publi- 


MICHIGAN 


ot 


cations and organ’zations which have 
adopted a “rule or ruin” policy. 
The heirs of some of those who ac- 


cumulated millions because the principles 
of free enterprise were established and 
maintained here in America are now 
spending a portion of those millions to 
subsidize publications here in the United 
States, which, because of their attacks on 
loyal Americans, may well give Hitler, 
Hirohito, and Mussolini the impression 


that our people are not united in the 
effort to defeat them. 
These publications advocate, in modi- 





fied form, the domestic political procedu: 
of Joe Stalin and Adolf Hitler. 
two former friends—now enemies 
opponents to be 
is, sho beheaded, 


executed; that 
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hanged, although sometimes Stalin, ac- 
cording to reliable reports, sent them to 
Siberia to starve. 

The eminent gentlemen who are be- 
hind this attack upon the people’s repre- 
sentatives are just as bloodthirsty as Hit- 
ler, Hirohito, and Mussolini; but they lack 
the power to banish or behead their polit- 
ical opponents. They, at present, can 
only hope to defeat them at the polls and 
so deny millions of Americans representa- 
tion in their Government. They forget 
the Boston Tea Party, Valley Forge, and 
the 8 long years of strife which estab- 
lished our Republic. They ignore the 
War of 1812 and the purpose for which it 
was fought. They have no recollection 
of the War Between the States, of Bull 
Run, of Shiloh, of Vicksburg, and of Get- 
tysburg, of Cold Harbor, of Appomattox. 

They seem to think that the spirit of 
Americanism is dead. They seem to feel 
and they act as though Americans of the 
present day could be pushed around by 
a lot of trade-mad, title-loving worship- 
ers of foreign philosophies and titled 
leaders. To them, we must have world 
trade, even though we pay in blood, in 
suffering, and sacrifice the lives of mil- 
lions of Americans, to fill with gold the 
coffers of those who seem to care naught 
what be the cost, so long as our merchant 
princes may sell abroad. 

Some of those who prior to Pear] Har- 
bor, who before December 7, were yelling 
and were shouting for the sending of 
American expeditionary forces through- 
out the world, even though they knew, or 
should have known—had they possessed 
the slightest atom of intelligence—that 
we were unprepared for such a venture, 
forget, or have the effrontery to ignore 
the fact—and it is a fact—that, following 
their course, our men—thousands of 
them—died at Bataan and in the Philip- 
pines; other thousands were taken 
prisoner and are now in the prison camps 
of the Japs. 

They ignore the fact that they are the 
ones who followed a course of aggression 
and that, because of their political phi- 
Iosophy, our men are now suffering im- 
prisonment; others died lacking food, 
medicinal supplies, and the support of 
their comrades who could not reach them. 

Do we hear them reply that we, termed 
“jsolationists,” are at fault? The answer 
to that charge is found in the words of 
the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives, printed under date of March 18, 
1942, on page A1079 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp. The Speaker then said: 

Congress is being criticized, but Congress 
has given the President every law and every 
dollar he has asked for defense purposes. 


The isolationists advocated walking 
softly and carrying a big stick. Isola- 
tionists opposed a policy of irritating and 
aggravating other nations while unpre- 
pared to meet the consequences. Isola- 
tionists believed and contended that our 
Nation shovld be first armed here at 
home, prepared to defend itself against 
any enemy or combination of enemies. 

I believed that America should first be 
prepared to defend itself. The sound- 
ness of that policy has since been demon- 
strated by the losses which we have 
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suffered in the Philippines; in the South- 
west Pacific. Proof of the advisability of 
an adequate defense here at home is 
brought home to us day after day when 
ships are sunk in the mouth of the 
Mississippi, all along the Atlantic coast- 
line, from the Mississippi to and in the 
St. Lawrence River. 

No one finds fault with, or questions, 
the valor, the courage, the determination, 
the skill of our fighting men, our armed 
forces. 

Isolationists are willing to forget the 
mistakes, the conceit, the self-assur- 
ance—yes, the motives—of those who, be- 
fore Pearl Harbor, who before December 
7, were propagandists for war, provided 
those gentlemen will quit shoving around, 
challenging the loyalty and the pa- 
triotism of, the people’s representatives 
and of the people themselves who sent us 
here. 

If those arrogant, egotistical mouth- 
pieces of the money-changers, who 
spread falsehoods, vilification, from 
their swivel chairs and over the radio; 
who challenge the patriotism of the mil- 
lions of voters who sent 69 Representa- 
tives to Congress, think they can shove, 
think they can gag, intimidate, cause the 
political execution of, 91 Members of 
Congress, then indeed will their igno- 
rance and their arrogance destroy them. 
Then indeed, if they follow that course, 
will Hitler, Hirohito, and Mussolini have 
cause to rejoice because of the disunity 
which they create. 

Let them beware. Let them remem- 
ber that the spirit of the Revolutionary 
fathers is not dead; that the sacrifices 
which have maintained this a Nation 
were not made in vain and that we, sons 
of the soil, children of the founding 
fathers, do not propose to be either in- 
timidated or have our patriotic efforts 
thwarted by title-worshipping, nobility- 
minded, self-anointed Delilah hairclip- 
pers, who, consciously or otherwise, fur- 
nish propaganda for Hitler. 

What the Department of State thinks 
of the Union for Democratic Action is 
shown by a newspaper article printed 
herewith and marked “Exhibit A,” which 
appeared in a Washington paper on May 
16. 

Two articles from yesterday’s press, 
one by Arthur Sears Henning, marked 
“Exhibit B”; the other by John O’Donnell, 
marked “Exhibit C,” show the depth to 
which some propagandists have sunk in 
their attacks on the patriotism, not only 
of the people’s representatives, but of the 
people themselves, who sent those indi- 
viduals to Congress; who have renom- 
inated some of them for public office and 
who will undoubtedly reelect the over- 
whelming majority to the next Congress. 

EXHIBIT A 
COMMUNIST FRONT UNION SEEKS CONGRES- 

SIONAL PurcEeE—OUSTER OF 29 MEMBERS IN 

NOVEMBER OBJECT OF DEMOCRATIC ACTION 

GROUP 

(By Chesly Manly) 

A special supplement of the left wing mag- 
azine New Republic, just published, an- 
nounced the undertaking of the so-called 
Union for Democratic Action to purge 3 Sen- 
ators and 26 Representatives in the congres- 
sional elections this year. 
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APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Inquiry disclosed yesterday the State De- 
partment has a dossier on the Union for 
Democratic Action which it keeps in its offi- 
cially denominated “Communist activities 
file.” 

COMMUNIST FRONT MEMBERS 

The Dies Committee on un-American Ac- 
tivities also has extensive records concerning 
the organizers and members of the Union for 
Democratic Action, as well as their member- 
ships in hundreds of other Communist front 
organizations. 

Senators on the Union for Democratic Ac- 
tion purge list are WAYLAND Brooks, Repub- 
lican, of Illinois; ARTHUR CapPER, Republican, 
of Kansas; and W. Lee O’DanizEL, Democrat, of 
Texas. 

The Representatives are HAMILTON FisH, 
Republican, of New York; STEPHEN A. Day, 
Republican, of Illinois; CLarE E. HorrMan, 
Republican, of Michigan; Pau. SHAFER, Re- 
publican, of Michigan; Howarp W. SmirTH, 
Democrat, of Virginia; Martin Dries, Demo- 
crat, of Texas; WitL1AM P. LAMBERTSON, Re- 
publican, of Kansas; HaroLp KNuTSON, Re- 
publican, of Minnesota; EuGENE E. Cox, Dem- 
ocrat, of Georgia; WILLIAM B. Barry, Demo- 
crat, of New York; Frank KEEre, Republican, 
of Wisconsin; LELAND Forp, Republican, of 
California; CHarRLEs Fappis, Democrat, of 
Pennsylvania; Everett DirrKsEN, Republican, 
of Illinois; Dewey SHort, Republican, of 
Missouri; JosHvua L. Jonns, Republican, of 
Wisconsin; MarTIN SwEENEY, Democrat, of 
Ohio; JOHN RANKIN, Democrat, of Mississippi; 
Kar_ Munot, Repubiican, of South Dakota; 
JAMES VAN ZANDT, Republican, of Pennsyl- 
vania; JOSEPH STARNES, Democrat, of Ala- 
bama; THOMAS WINTER, Republican, of Mas- 
sachusetts; Harry Corres, Democrat, of Ne- 
braska; J. PARNELL THomas, Republican, of 
New Jersey; JAmMEes F. O’Connor, Democrat, 
of Montana, and FREDERICK SMITH, Republi- 
can, of Ohio. 


BUT NOT MARCANTONIO 


Most of these Members were leading non- 
interventionists before Pearl Harbor, but not 
all of them. Representatives Dies, STARNEsS, 
SMitH of Virginia, and Cox, for example, con- 
sistently supported the administration’s war 
policies before Pearl] Harbor. But they are 


‘ outstanding foes of communism. 


Representative Vrro MARCANTONIO (Amer- 
ican-Labor) , of New York, who has been char- 
acterized by former Postmaster General 
James A. Farley as the only Communist Mem- 
ber of Congress, is not on the Union for Demo- 
cratic Action purge list. During the period 
of the Hitler-Stalin alliance from August 1939 
to June 1941, MarcaNTONTO consistently op- 
posed the administration’s war policy meas- 
ures and even voted against some of the most 
important authorizations and appropriations 
for cur own Army and Navy. But he is a 
patriot to the Union for Democratic Action. 

The New Republic purge issue violently 
attacks the Chicago Tribune, accusing it of 
treachery. The Senators and Representa- 
tives on the purge list are termed “obstruc- 
tionists.” The magazine disclaims any in- 
tention of implying that they alone were 
obstructionists or that others should be for- 
given. “In the House, perhaps the most 
dangerous man of all, since he is one of the 
most powerful, is JosEPH MARTIN, Republican 
leader,” the article states. 


BROOKS UNDER ATTACK 


The magazine makes the flat charge that 
Senator Brooks “has found real buddies 
among the Ku Klux Klanners. On August 
27, 1940, at Rockford, Il., Senator Brooxs 
spoke to 60,000 Klansmen and stamped this 
hate-renascence party with the prestige of 
his high office.” 

“Of course, this is a contemptible smear,” 
said Senator Brooks. “I spoke on that day 
to approximately 100,000 persons attending 
the annual Trask Ridge picnic, which is the 
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oldest and largest farmers’ picnic in the 
Middle West. The speech was broadcast na- 
tionally and recorded for the newsreels.” 

Kenneth G. Crawford, Washington corre- 
spondent of Marshall Field’s PM in New 
York, is a member of the executive commit- 
tee of the Union for Democratic Action. PM 
has been described on the floor of the House 
as the uptown edition of the Daily Worker. 


AMLIE CAPITAL AGENT 


Former Representative Thomas R. Amlie, 
of Wisconsin, is the director of Union for 
Democratic Action’s Washington bureau. 
After Amlie had been repudiated by the Pro- 
gressive Party in 1938, President Roosevelt 
nominated him for the Interstate Commerce 
Commission but was forced to withdraw the 
nomination to prevent certain rejection by 
the Senate. Members of the Interstate Com- 
merce Committee said they could not stomach 
his program of revolution. 

Officers of the Union for Democratic 
Action, all well-known fellow travelers of the 
Communists, are: Frank Kingdon, president; 
Reinhold Niebuhr, chairman; Robert Bendi- 
ner, John L. Childs, and Franz Daniel, vice 
chairmen: Freda Kirchwey, treasurer; Mur- 
ray Cross, secretary, and James Loeb, jr., 
executive secretary. 

Miss Kirchwey, or Mrs. Evans Clark, is edi- 
tor of The Nation, another proletarian organ 
which closely follows the Communist Party 
line. As long ago as 1927 she was listed as 
a member of the executive board and one of 
the owners of the New Masses, an official 
organ of the Communist Party, in its own 
statement. 


STATE DEPARTMENT'S VIEW 


The following account of the Union for 
Democratic Action is contained in the files of 
the State Department: 

“The Union for Democratic Action, despite 
its name, is an aggregation of persons whose 
chief claim to public attention is their long 
record of affiliation with the front organiza- 
tions of the Communist Party. 

“Even more sinister than the past records 
of the union’s members is the objective of 
the group. That objective may be summa- 
rized briefly as the utilization of America’s 
war crisis for the purpose of effecting what 
the union believes to be a program of social 
gains. Translated into stark realism, the 
union’s idea of social gains is in the en- 
trenchment of the proponents of class strug- 
gle even more deeply into American life. 

“The case against the Union for Democratic 
Action may be stated in brief by calling at- 
tention to the fact that its outstanding 
leaders have long records of affiliation with 
the numerous front organizations of the 
Communist Party. 


EIGHT TYPICAL “‘TRAVELERS”’ 


“To cite only a few of these individuals, 
the following may be named: Reinhold Nie- 
buhr, Freda Kirchwey, John L. Childs, Frank 
Kingdon, A. Philip Randolph, Herman F. Reis- 
sig, Margaret Forsyth, and Morris Schappner. 
These eight individuals, who are typical of 
the entire membership of the Union for 
Democratic Action, have had at least 192 af- 
filiations with Communist front organiza- 
tions. The affiliations with Communist 
fronts of all the members of the union wouid 
represent a grand total of several thousand. 

“Glancing at the list of Communist fronts 
in which the foregoing eight individuals 
have been active as leaders, we find the fol- 
lowing: American League Against War and 
Fascism, American League for Peace and De- 
mocracy, American Committee for Democracy 
and Intellectual Freedom, American Com- 
mittee for Protection of Foreign Born, Medi- 
cal Bureau and North American Committee 
to Aid Spanish Democracy, American Student 
Union, American Youth Congress, National 








Negro Congress, the New Masses, the Com- 
munist Party, and the League of American 
Writers. 


Exuisir B 


POLITICAL PurRGE TEST DUE IN PENNSYLVANIA 
TOMORROW—ADMINISTRATION SEEKS DEFEAT 
OF MEN IN CONGRESS WHO FouGHT ITs 
PrE-WarR POoLicy 


(By Arthur Sears Henning) 


The outstanding current political develop- 
ment is the activity of the alliance between 
the Roosevelt administration and the Com- 
munists and other left-wing groups to purge 
Congress of pre-war noninterventionists and 
right-wingers. 

The first move came from the President’s 
political mouthpiece, Charles Michelson, who 
called for the defeat in the congressional 
election this year of all noninterventionist 
Senators and Representatives, to whose op- 
position to Roosevelt foreign policy he at- 


tributed the Japanese attack on Pearl 
Harbor. 
29 ARE TARGETS 
Then came the pronouncement of the 


Union for Democratic Action, affiliated with 
Communist front organizations and with the 
left-wing New Republic and the Henry Luce 
Time-Life-Fortune and Marshall Field pub- 
lications. This combination called for the 
political liquidation of 3 Senators and 26 
Representatives seeking reelection, either 
because they opposed the Roosevelt inter- 
vention policy or incurred the displeasure 
of the Communists and other left-wingers 
on social and economic legislation. Sixteen 
other Senators and 43 other Representatives 
were also denounced for noninterventionist 
votes and speeches. 

Although the Communists, up to June 1941, 
when Hitler declared war on Soviet Russia, 
bitterly opposed intervention in what they 
termed an “imperialist war” they have now 
enlisted in the administration undertaking 
to purge the pre-war opponents of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s intervention policy. 

BROWDER’S RELEASE 


While working up this political alliance 
with the administration, the Communists 
and other left-wingers asked Mr. Roosevelt 
to release from prison Earl Browder, head of 
the Communist Party, who was serving a 
4-year sentence for passport falsification. 
They were finally rewarded Saturday when 
Mr. Roosevelt commuted Browder’s sentence 
to the 14th months he has served. 

The purge of noninterventionists is one 
of the most extraordinary movements in our 
political history. What it aims to accom- 
plish is the repudiation of pre-war noninter- 
ventionist Senators and Representatives by 
their constituents who at the time gave 
ample evidence of overwhelming support of 
the attitude of their public servants in Con- 
gress. To compass their repudiation now by 
their constituents who supported them at 
that time would constitute an unparalleled 
achievement in swaying public opinion. 


PREVIOUS PURGE THWARTED 


The President’s previous experience in at- 
tempting to purge Congress of his opponents 
was disastrous. In the 1938 congressional 
primary elections Mr. Roosevelt sought the 
defeat of nearly a score of Democratic Sen- 
ators and Representatives who had refused 
to follow his leadership of various measures. 
Every Senator blacklisted was renominated 
and every Representative save one—John J. 
O’Connor, of New York. 

Announcement of the purge already has 
caused the President to be accused of creat- 
ing the disunity he professes to abhor. The 
blacklisted pre-war noninterventionist Sen- 
ators and Representatives to a man yield 
naught to the pre-war interventionists in 
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support of all measures to win this war, how- 
ever long it may last, however much it may 
cost. There is every evidence that with the 
exception of a negligible lunatic fringe of 
disloyalists and crackpots, the people are 
united as never before in the determination 
to fight to victory. 

Why the President should seek to stir up 
the old controversy between interventionists 
and noninterventionists that was buried at 
Pearl Harbor is a question on which there 
is no end of speculation in political circles. 
One theory is that he is still seeking an alibi 
for Pearl Harbor, the greatest military dis- 
aster in our history. If he could influence 
the people to repudiate the noninterven- 
tionists in line with the Michelson imputa- 
tion to them of blame for Pearl Harbor he 
would have reason to feel vindicated and 
absolved from blame himself. 


PENNSYLVANIA TEST TOMORROW 


“In this critical hour,” said Representa- 
tive HAROLD KNUTSON, Republican, of Min- 
nesota, one of the blacklisted noninterven- 
tionists, “there should be no politics, as the 
need for unity is paramount. If the new 
dealers and left-wingers embark on this cam- 
paign, as is reported, to purge those who 
were against intervention before Pearl 
Harbor it will be regarded as a confession 
that the new dealers view the fall elections 
with the gravest apprehension.” 

The first test of the purge will occur in the 
Pennsylvania primary tomorrow. The 15 Re- 
publican Representatives from that State 
were strongly noninterventionist and also 
ran afoul of the left-wingers on legislation on 
domestic issues. Defeat of all of them either 
in the primary or the general election is 
sought by the administration while the 
left-wing group singles out Representative 
JAMES E. VAN ZANDT as particularly deserving 
liquidation. 

Also dishonorably mentioned are Repre- 
sentatives J. W. Dirrer and R. F. Ricw. The 
latter, however, is not a candidate for reelec- 
tion. Representative C. I. Fappis, Democrat, 
was marked for the purge for opposition to 
the left-wingers on domestic issues. 


NEW DEAL DEFEATS SO FAR 


In the Oregon primary last Friday J. W 
Mott, Republican, listed by the left-wing 
group for liquidation, was overwhelmingly 
renominated. So were Senator CHARLES L. 
McNary, Republican, who was dishonorably 
mentioned, and Fomer D. ANGELL, Republi- 
can, a noninterventionist not mentioned by 
the left-wingers. On the other hand, Repre- 
sentative WALTER M. PiERcE, Democrat, with 
an interventionist record and one acceptable 
to the left-wingers on domestic issues, may 
have been beaten. 

KarL Munopt, Republican, of Scuth Dakcta, 
for whose defeat the purgers call most em- 
phatically because of his noninterventionist 
record, was overwhelmingly renominated in 
the recent primary in his State. Representa- 
tive Francis CasE, Republican, of South Da- 
kota, with a similar record, who was not men- 
tioned by the left-wing combine, also was 
renominated. 

Representatives Louis LupLow, Democrat, 
and F. A, Harness, Republican, dishonorably 
mentioned as noninterventionists by the 
purgers were renominated in the Indiana pri- 
mary. The only Member beaten was WILLIAM 
T. SCHULTE, a Democratic interventionist 

One of the three Senators on the purge 
list is WAYLAND Brooks, Republican, 





of Illi- 
nois, who was renominated by a landslide 
The purgers also called for the liquidation of 
Representatives STEPHEN Day, EvERETT Dirk- 
SEN, CHARLES S. DEWEY, and JESSIE SUMNER, 
other Illinois Republicans condemned by the 
left-wing group for opposing the President's 
foreign policy before Pearl Harbor. All were 
overwhelmingly renominated. 
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Exnrerr C 
CapiToL STUFF 
(By John O'Donnell) 


The Senate of the United States goes into 
action this week to meet the filthiest attack 
made in the history of the Republic against 
a fellow Member. 

For a fortnight, this Capital has seethed 
with whispered gossip of sex perversion—ugly 
gossip which thrust directly at a veteran Sen- 
ator who offended the Roosevelt administra- 
tion because of his noninterventionist.stand 
before Pearl Harbor. 

An afternoon newspaper in New York City 
flatly accused the Senator of frequenting a 
house of degradation in Brooklyn. Last 
night the Capital received word that the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation has proved the 
falsity of the charges. The individuals who 
signed affidavits accusing the Senator—affi- 
davits later published by political oppo- 
nents—have recanted and admitted the fal- 
sity of their charges. 

Last night the Senator was speeding back 
to the Capital from his home State. Today 
or Tuesday the Senate will receive from its 
assailed Member a resolution which will call 
for a Senate investigation of all the circum- 
stances surrounding the charges. 

Specifically, the resolution will demand the 
production of all Department of Justice re- 
ports—reports which Washington has been 
told will destroy the published charges that 
the assailed Senator frequented a Brooklyn 
gathering place of degenerates, described as 
a hang-out of suspected Axis agents. 

Also to be demanded in the jnvestigation 
will be the identity and motives of individuals 
who put pressure on the makers of the false 
affidavits, the names of those who reported 
the story to the White House, and those who 
printed and broadcast the scandal in New 
York. A telephone check last night indicated 
that the Senate resclution will pass unani- 
mously. 

Within the last week it has dawned on 
those Members of Congress who do not bask 
in the sunshine of a Roosevelt benediction, 
that some very expensive publicity, bank- 
rolled by the Treasury, is going to be turned 
against thein in this fall’s eleciions. Hence, 
the care with which they are pondering that 
$600,000 pay roll of Archibald (sock ’em with 
a sonnet) MacLeish and his Office of Facts 
and Figures 

Warily they are scrutinizing the 20 “gen- 
erals” of the MacLeish fusiliers who are now 
pulling down $8,000 a year, and the same 
number of “brigadier generals” who struggle 
along on a mere $6,500 as they sweat and 
bleed to win what Poet MacLeish grimly 
terms the “battle of American opinion.” 

The one-third of the Senate and the en- 
tire membership of the House whose political 
lives are at stake next November have learned 
that MacLeish’s Office of Facts and Figures is 
to be the propaganda arsenal for Roosevelt 
udministration candidates in the forthcom- 
ing campaign. And they also know that the 
MacLeish experts in psychological warfare 
on the domestic front already have planned 
their publicity strategy on the fundamental 
assumption that between now and election 
day the phrase “Roosevelt administration” 
must become identical in the minds of voters 
with the words “Government of the United 
States of America.” 

The Department of Justice has not yet 
gone along with the battle orders issued by 
the MacLeish fusiliers. At a recent press 
conference, Attorney General Biddle said that 


he agreed with the Civil War dictum of 
Abolitionist William Lloyd Garrison that a 
citizen of the Republic, even in wartime, 


could “be 100 percent loyal to the Govern- 
ment of the United States and 100 percent 
opposed to the individuals who happened to 
be administering that Government.” 











Congress, through Senator Harry Byrp’s 
(Democrat of Virginia) Committee on Re- 
duction of Nonessential Federal Expenditures 
and MILLARD TypINGs’ (Democrat of Mary- 
land) Committee on Economy, is now going 
over the pay roll of the weirdly assorted 
group of ex-foreign correspondents, New Deal 
press agents, fiction writers, playwrights, 
Rhodes scholars, and “war before Pearl Har- 
bor” propagandists. 

Hitherto, the MacLeish outfit has been 
coy and demure when the hard-boiled ques- 
tion of its pay roll was brought up. The 
general idea delicately insinuated by Office 
of Facts and Figures but treated with much 
irreverent scoffing by the common or garden 
variety of Washington reporters, has been 
that these literary patriots, at great per- 
sonal sacrifice and with heart-wrung regrets, 
had reached a decision that they would be 
of more value behind a typewriter in the 
capital than in uniform on a battle front 
and come what may to their bank roll they 
were determined to give all. When reporters 
tried to talk cold turkey about the pay check 
they found that the Office of Facts and Fig- 
ures gave out few facts and less figures. But 
now the boys are being forced to loosen 
up, thanks to pressure from the Hill. 

To the congressional investigators, it ap- 
pears that the boys who were willing to give 
all for the war effort were not particularly 
shy when it came to getting both feet into 
the Treasury trough and gulping down a 
monthly pay check. In fact, the boys are 
doing much better in Office of Facts and Fig- 
ures than if they were in the Army. 

MacLeish drags down his $10,000 a year as 
Librarian of Congress and is not on the Of- 
fice of Facts and Figures pay roll—a pay roll 
which is financed by Roosevelt’s blank-check 
appropriations without accountability to the 
Congress. Of the 267 individuals who make 
up the MacLeish Fusiliers, 1 out of every 
15 hits the jackpot for $8,000 and 1 out 
of every 5 gets $4,600 or more. No other 
Federal outfit pays on this scale. 

The congressional investigators also turned 
up the interesting fact that with the national 
elections coming along Office of Facts and 


Figures has transferred a cool $97,864 to 
finance “polls of public opinion” by the 


Surveys Division of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics. This outfit—salaries to its 
workers are in addition to the $600,000 Of- 
fice of Facts and Figures pay roll—will be, 
according to Office of Facts and Figures, 
“able to probe deeper into people’s attitudes 
and the reasons for them.” In setting up 
this machinery, MacLeish has ignored the 
early war experience of the British. Under 
Alfred Duff Cooper, the British Ministry of 
Information embarked on a similar program 
which was promptly dropped when its poll 
takers were labeled “Cooper’s Snooper” and 
faced public derision and hostility. 

This bureau, headed by $8,000-a-year 
“Gen.” R. Keith Kane, Oxford graduate and 
Wall Street lawyer, is seeking, according to 
Office of Facts and Figures, the answer to 
these questions: 

“What does the public know? What has it 
been told? In what context has the infor- 
mation reached the public?” 

In view of the fact that Office of Facts 
and Figures was created last October by the 
President with the direct orders “to facilitate 
a widespread and accurate understanding of 
the national war effort and the national war 
policies and activities of the Government,” it 
would seem that all “General’”’ Kane had to do 
was to reread the Office of Facts and Figures 
hand-outs. 

The “generals” of the MacLeish Fusiliers— 
those who get the $8,000 base pay of a gen- 
eral officer in the Army—are an interesting 
and colorful group. They include: 

Ulric Bell, ex-Washington correspondent for 
the Louisville Courier-Journal when it was 
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under the control of the late United States 
Ambassador to England, Bingham. Bell later 
functioned as the spark plug of the William 
Allen White Committee and Fight for 
Freedom, Inc. 

‘ Allen Grover, former vice president of Time, 
nc. 

Edgar Ansel Mowrer, ex-foreign correspond- 
ent for Secretary of the Navy Knox's Chicago 
Daily News. 

Cornelius Du Bois, former advertising 
research director for the Henry Luce publica- 
tions—Time, Life, and Fortune. 

William Bennett Lewis, ex of Columbia 
Broadcasting. 

John Herrick, ex-Washington correspond- 
ent of the Chicago Tribune. 

Raymond Thomas Rich, press agent and 
fund raiser. 

Charles G. Poore, ex-newspaperman. 

Henry F. Pringle, ex-newspaperman. 

Leo C. Rosten, University of Chicago prod- 
igy, whose Ph.D. thesis on salaries of Wash- 
ington ccrrespondents persuaded its author 
that Office of Facts and Figures’ $8,000 was 
more than he could get from a newspaper. 

Among the boys who are struggling along 
on what the Nation pays an Army colonel or 
a Navy captain are ex-columnist Alan Barth; 

xford graduate S. Shepard Jones, director 
of the World Peace Foundation; Clyde A. 
Beais, ex-editor of the Guild Reporter; Philip 
Henry Cohen, ex-director of New York radio 
activities for the Federal Office of Education; 
Thomas D. Mabry, ex-executive director of 
New York City’s museum of modern art; ex- 
press agent Clyde W. Vandenburg and George 
A. Rarnes; and ex-speech writer for Depart- 
ment of Agriculture big-wigs John R. Flem- 
ing. 

In all honesty it must be reported that the 
MacLeish Fusiliers and other Government 
press agents of military age have been very 
brave when it came to facing the publication 
of their salaries. Even more, when a hard- 
hearted selective service board back home 
rejected a formal plea that a Government 
press agent be exempted because his work 
was “essential to the war effort,” the boys 
just gulped and tock it without a too public 
whimper. 

But best of ail, we like the way the boys 
have taken the ribbing from ex-colleagues 
That rowdy, bawdy, quick-step of Worid War 
I has been cleaned up—just a bit—in honor 
of the MacLeish Fusiliers. And so you hear, 
o’ nights when the boys are gathered in 
song: 

“Oh, we'd rather write than fight, 

“For we'll win this war in type! 

“Boost the pay-checks for the MacLeish 
Fusiliers.” 


Mr. Speaker, asking for my political 
execution the New Republic, a publica- 
tion communistic in its views and tend- 
encies, writes: 

For the past few weeks HorrmMan has been 
busily occupied before a grand jury trying to 
explain away the 145,000 copies of his inflam- 
matory speech, Don’t Haul Down the Stars 
and Stripes, which were distributed by Wil- 
liam Kullgren, editor of the pro-Nazi Beacon 
Light, under HorrmMan’s frank. 


In the foregoing sentence, there are 
three charges. The first is that, for the 
past few weeks, I have been busily occu- 
pied before a grand jury. That is a 
falsehood, for 10 minutes would have 
given the grand jury all the information 
I had it either needed or wanted about 
the speech Don’t Haul Down the Stars 
and Stripes, a copy of which, by the way, 
you can get by dropping me a postal. 

Second, no attempt whatever was 
made to explain away the 145,000 copies 
of this speech, which either have been, 








or will be, sent out. 
nation. 

The charge that those speeches were 
distributed by William Kullgren, “under 
HorrMman’s frank,” is not true. I do not 
know Kuligren. He had no authority to 
use, he did not use, “Horrman’s frank” to 
distribute either that speech or anything 
else. 

When the New Republic and Union 
for Democratic Action question the loy- 
alty of 88 Members of Congress, they but 
brand themselves as enemies of our Re- 
public, join the ranks of those whose say- 
ings and doings give comfort to Hitler. 

War propagandists on the public pay 
roll, or who are now spending a portion 
of the money accumulated by rugged in- 
dividualists through free _ enterprise, 
whose sayings and whose doings tend to 
create disunity, should remember that 
there are hundreds—yes, millions—of 
Americans, who do not as yet take either 
orders or opinions from those who be- 
lieve not in the government of the fore- 
fathers; who prefer the doctrine of the 
Communists; who deny the existence of 
a Deity, the efficacy of Christianity. 

While these warmongers, swivel-chair 
soldiers, end vile slanderers of their bet- 
ters are svouting their poisonous gas for 
the benefit of the enemies of our Govern- 
ment, the former isolationists are doing 
everything possible to preserve our Na- 
tion and defeat our enemies, 


It needs no expla- 





Why Ration Gasoline in Middle West? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 19, 1942 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, I have pre- 
viously pointed out that there is no need 
for gasoline rationing in the Middle West 
and that any effort to do so will not only 
be injurious to the morale and the fine 
spirit of cooperaticn shown by the people 
of that part of the country, but will be 
definitely harmful to our war effort and 
defense picduction. 

The following editorial from a recent 
issue of the Kansas City Times sum- 
marizes in a very effective way some of 
the reasons why there should be no im- 
position of gasoline rationing in the Mid- 
dle West at this time: 


WHY RATION GAS HERE? 


Now comes the threat to extend the gaso- 
line rationing order beyond the Atlantic sea- 
board to the Middle West. 

Obviously the release of information that 
the War Production Board has such a pro- 
posal under consideration is a ‘‘feeler’” to 
find what the reactions of the Midwest will 
be. Ifso, the reactions should be prompt and 
cutspoken, for if ever a government scheme 
was without logic or valid reason, this is it 

The occasion for gasoline rationing on the 
Atlantic seaboard is understood by the Na- 
tion, although there may still be some doubt 
that the conditions are as serious as have 
been implied. For example, the last issue 
of the Oil and Gas Journal states that even 





if all tanker deliveries to the east coast are 
stopped, the supply of gasoline for motorists 
will average 5.5 galloms per car per week for 
the next 5 months. 

Remember that tanker deliveries have not 
ceased—at present tankers are delivering an 
average of more than 500,000 barrels of petro- 
leum products a day. Even so there is a 
conceivable emergency. Ultimate contin- 
gencies should be provided for. Since es- 
sential users should get more than nones- 
sential users, the present proposal of limit- 
ing gasoline to less than 3 gallons a week 
per user is probably in the line of safety 
and judgment. 

But the shortage in the East, as under- 
stood by the entire Nation, is due to a local 
condition of transportation. There is no 
national shortage of gasoline supply. There 
is no shortage of national gasoline manu- 
facturing facilities. There is no shortage of 
petroleum production. 

Why, then, extend rationing to the Middle 
West, where not only there is no need for it 
but where such rationing actually would seem 
to be contrary to the national policy? 

Arguments in favor of such a drastic ra- 
tioning are flimsy. One is that rubber should 
be conserved in the Middle West. It already 
has been conserved up to the limit by tire 
rationing. Another is a minor Government 
Official’s statement that the “Nation must 
learn discipline.” That is poppycock. The 
Nation has learned discipline and is ready to 
do every sensible thing to further the war. 

As a matter of fact, gasoline rationing over 
the country may be actually damaging to the 
war effort. Already some refineries are re- 
ported closing down because they cannot 
market their surplus gasoline. We have been 
at war now for 5 months. Yet today our gas- 
oline supply is greater than it was a year ago. 
The first week of May 1941 showed supplies of 
gasoline totaling 96,000,000 barrels. The sup- 
plies in the first week of May 1942 totaled 
101,000,000 barrels in spite of all withdrawals 
for the war machine. 

Further rationing will inevitably close more 
refineries, and the making of high-octane 
gasoline for airplanes is dependent on the re- 
finery processes. The Nation can ill afford 
to curtail its manufacturing facilities for this 
needful war fuel at this time. Yet that will 
be the inevitable effect of Nation-wide ra- 
tioning. 

Americans will do anything 
war—but they don’t enjoy being pushed 
around by bureaucrats. Washington had 
better think up some real reason before at- 
tempting to extend gasoline rationing to 
parts of the country where no shortage exists. 


to win the 





Tokyo Learns About Oklahoma 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ROSS RIZLEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 19, 1942 


Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Speaker, some mis- 
guided and uninformed people have in 
the past said and written some things 
reflecting on Oklahoma and on Okla- 
homa people. 

Some fellow wrote a book a few years 
ago called Grapes of Wrath, filled with 
libelous statements about Oklahoma and 
Oklahoma people, and in which he ex- 
hibited his complete ignorance of Okla- 
homa’s geography and history. 
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Be that as it may, Oklahoma can take 
it, and her fighting suns can also put it 
out when their country calls. 

As a part of my remarks I include an 
editorial from the Enid Morning News, 


| entitled “Tokyo Learns About Oklahoma.” 


Oklahoma’s fame is spreading now, to the 
far ends of the earth as the war takes our 
courageous sons of these southwestern plains 
to the far-flung battlefields, the distant skies, 
and the waters of the seven seas. To Tokyo, 
Oklahoma and Oklahomans should now be 
no strangers, if they ever were. For the boys 
from Ottawa to Harmon, from Cimarron to 
McCurtain counties are making a name for 
themselves and their State in this war that 
will long live in the Japanese memory. They 
aren’t the rough, illiterate, red-shirted cow- 
boys of the movies, too often pictured in the 
movies to foreign audiences; but the Japs 
are finding them tougher than a boss wran- 
gler’s boot and hotter than a branding iron. 

Oklahomans, of whom there were hundreds 
at Pearl Harbor and on the battleship Okla- 
homa, started being heroes in this war almost 
as soon as the first sneak bomb had dropped 
over Hawaii. At Bataan and on Corregidor, 
dozens of them, including a number from 
Enid and vicinity—Lt. Cols. Winfield Scott, 
Jr., and Neil Brittain, Capt. William Mark 
Curtis, and others, were still giving the Japs 
something to remember them by when over- 
whelmed by sheer Nipponese numbers. Lt. 
Roy Bell prepared the bases for the bombing 
attacks on the Philippines from Australia, 
and so on. 

Oklahoma boys have distinguished them- 
selves in the battle of Java, in the raids on 
Japanese invasion ports off Australia, and in 
the fighting over Burma. 

In truth the War Department records 
already are filled with accounts of the exploits 
of Oklahomans in all branches of service to 
the extent that, although this State ranks 
twenty-second in population, it stands 
eighth in the number of decorations awarded 
to Army men so far—and the Oklahoma lads 
have just begun to fight. 

It is interesting and inspiring to read that 
Oklahoma soldiers alone (not counting ma- 
rines and Navy men) have received practically 
as many deccrations for valor under fire as 
have the sons of Massachusetts, which is 
eighth in population, and that only Califor- 
nia, Texas, New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, and 
Virginia, of which all except Virginia are far 


larger in population than Oklahoma, have 
received more decorations 
It is something for Oklahoma to take pride 


in and to cheer about, but to those of us who 
live here it is not surprising, for these sons 
of forebears who so lately have tamed the last 
American frontier and of fathers who in 
many cases distinguished themselves in the 
Spanish-American War and World War No. 1 
come by their fighting instincts 
and Tokyo may be assured it 
hearing from them. 


naturally, 


will keep on 





St. Lawrence River Is Vulnerable to Attack 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRED F. BEITER 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 19, 1942 
Mr. BEITER. Mr. Speaker, on Satur- 
day, May 9, the editor of the Minneapolis 
Sunday Tribune Star Journal sat before 
his trusty typewriter and pounded out an 
editorial favoring congressional approval 
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of the St. Lawrence seaway. In it he 
said, in part: 

If the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence seaway 
existed, the gasoline problem would be fairly 
simple and rationing would be remote. 
Tankers could move eastward by seaway in 
safety and down the coast from the mouth of 
the St. Lawrence along the well-patrolled New 
England coastal waters to American North 
Atlantic ports. 


The editorial appeared in the Tribune 
Star Journal of Sunday, May 10. The 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Pir- 
TENGER], always on the alert to take 
advantage of any publicity that he be- 
lieves will strengthen his demand for 
early approval of the St. Lawrence plan, 
had a copy of it placed in the Appendix 
of the Concressionat Recorp, where it 
&ppears On page Al768. 

If the zealous editor in Minneapolis 
had stayed his hand for 48 hours and the 
diligent Member from Duluth had de- 
layed his statement for another day, both 
would have avoided what must be a 
rather embarrassing situation. 

On the day just preceding that on 
which the editorial was reproduced in the 
Recorp the press of the country carried 
the alarmingly startling news that Ger- 
man U-boats had penetrated the St. Law- 
rence River and on Monday, May 11, had 
sunk a merchant ship. 

On Wednesday the 13th we received a 
delayed report that, in fact, two ships 
nad been sunk. In announcing the sink- 
ings, Canadian Navy Minister Angus L. 
MacDonald is quoted as having said that 
in the future no news would be given re- 
garding U-boat attacks unless the de- 
partment was satisfied that the enemy 
would not benefit. 

On Thursday the 14th Washington 
newspapers carried an unconfirmed story 
of a third sinking. It is impossible, in 
view of the wholly commendable Domin- 
ion policy of silence, to know just how 
many vessels have been sunk, but if it is 
not more than two, it is indeed bad 
enough. The navigation season on the 
jower St. Lawrence was just getting into 
full swing after the spring thaw. Unless 
this new submarine menace can be effec- 
tively dealt with, it will seriously curtail 
shipping between Montreal and Quebec 
and the Atlantic, if it does not in fact, 
stop it. 

No details as to the location of the 
sinkings have been published but an in- 
vestigation of the geographical condi- 
tions of the St. Lawrence Valley below 
Quebec discloses with unmistakable clar- 
ity the terrific hazard confronting ves- 
sels plying the St. Lawrence River be- 
tween Quebec City and Montreal and 
the sea. 

The estuary of the St. Lawrence River 
beginning a short distance below Quebec 
extends approximately 350 miles to the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence. For a distance of 
about 165 miles, commencing 25 miles 
below Quebec, it has a width of approxi- 
mately 15 to 18 miles. The width of the 
river for the balance of the distance of 
160 miles to the gulf ranges in width 
from 35 to 50 miles. The shores of the 
river are sparsely settled. For long 
stretches, the banks are heavily wooded 
and the land is wild and undeveloped. 
‘The many coves, inlets, and bays afford 


AZOOR 


| still. 





ideal security for submarines lying in 
wait to pounce upon their prey. 

While the broad expanse of water in 
the lower reaches of the river afford rea- 
sonably diversified courses, it is consid- 
ered safer under normal conditions for 
vessels navigating the river to follow the 
prescribed channels. 

Modern U-boats with their efficient 
sound-detecting devices have a tremen- 
dous advantage over shipping vessels. 
So much so that their presence in a 
river, even though it be as wide as the 
St. Lawrence, gives rise to the gravest 
apprehension for the safety of ships 
traversing such a waterway. 

I am reliably informed that as a result 
of the sinkings in the St. Lawrence River, 
shipping between Montreal, Quebec, and 
the Atlantic Ocean is virtually at a stand- 
We are told that the modern Ger- 
man U-boat has a cruising range of 
15,000 miles. This in itself adds substan- 
tially to the hazard of U-boats whieh 


| may lurk in the waters of the lower St. 


Lawrence for days before returning to 
their bases. 

We can only hope that ways and means 
may be devised to rid the important 


| Canadian River ports of this dark and 


dastardly threat, so that the all-impor- 
tant supplies which Canada has been 


| sending to our Allies abroad may continue 


to flow across the Atlantic ur:der the pro- 
tection of the convoying shij»s that have 
been doing such a good jo!) up to the 
present. 

If the St. Lawrence from Montreal to 
the sea must be abandoned as a shipping 
route it will throw an unexpected, in- 
creased burden on the rail transportation 
of New Brunswick and Quebec as well as 
on the already crowded seaports of St. 


| John and Halifax. 


The seriousness of the situation is ac- 
centuated by the fact that the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence, a sizable sea in itself, may 
be entered through the 65-mile-wide 
Cabot Strait. 

The experience of the past week may 
well cause our friends who have been 
urging approval for the St. Lawrence 
waterway to stop and ponder. Those of 
us who are opposed to the project have 
repeatedly pointed out the vulnerability 
of the proposed locks, dams, and power- 
house to attacks from the air. In this 
connection, it should be borne in mind 
that the principal locks and the hydro- 


| electric power generating plant are pro- 


posed to be built at a point on the inter- 
national border which is less than 230 
miles from our Atlantic shore line. 

Now we find an equally dangerous 
threat from under-water craft. If the 
St. Lawrence River were to become the 
great artery to the sea that its proponents 
envisage and if, as they claim, it would be 
used in times of war for transporting 
munitions from midwestern plants to the 
ocean in great volume, it appears that all 
these vessels would be required to run the 
gantlet through a virtual death trap 
for a distance of 350 miles in the lower 
St. Lawrence River. 

Certainly we should not hazard such 
an undertaking, even though every other 
factor which may be considered, should 
be resolved in favor of completing the St. 
Lawrence waterway. 
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The Minneapolis editor who would 
have the St. Lawrence River used as a 
means of assuring the people of the At- 
lantic seaboard of an ample supply of 
gasoline in wartime finds his argument 
discredited, as have been the other argu- 
ments so persistently put forth by advo- 
cates of the seaway. 


Governor Tugwell of Puerto Rico, 
Spendthrift and Extravagant 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BOLIVAR PAGAN 


RESIDENT COMMISSIONER FROM PUERTO RICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 19, 1942 


Mr. PAGAN, Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted by the House, I include an article 
from the Puerto Rico World Journal, 
of San Juan, P. R., published May 9, 
1942, which deals with official figures 
authorized by the insular auditor point- 
ing out the various extravagant expenses 
recommended and authorized by the 
present Governor of Puerto Rico, Rexford 
Guy Tugwell, on the matter of civilian 
defense, and large unprecedented ex- 
penses of salaries to his personal advisers, 
assistants, and brain trusters. The 
opposition to Governor Tugwell is in- 
creasing every day more and more, and 
his recall from Puerto Rico would be wel- 
comed by the overwhelming majority of 
the people of the island. 


PUERTO RICO’s CIVILIAN DEFENSE Is NATION’s 
CosTLiIest By Far—Survey OBTAINED WITH 
HELP oF INSULAR AUDITOR SHOWs ISLAND 
SPENDS MORE THAN 18 STATES COMBINED, 
MANY IN VITAL DEFENSE AREAS 


(By Oliver Headland) 


If the mere expenditure of gold can buy 
security and freedom from Axis aggression, 
Puerto Rico ought to be one of the safest 
places in the world. For an analysis of local 
civilian defense appropriations and expendi- 
tures reveals that Puerto Rican spending ex- 
cessively surpasses that being done by no 
less than 18 States in the Union which so 
far have been foremost in State civilian de- 
fense activities. 

This disclosure, made public yesterday for 
the first time through the office of Insular 
Auditor Patrick J. Fitsimmons and the co- 
operation of Everett D. Brown, executive sec- 
retary to Gov. Rexford G. Tugwell, shows 
that these same 18 States, most of them in 
the country’s most vital defense areas, have 
appropriations totaling $806,440. Signifi- 
cantly, Puerto Rico’s appropriations up to 
the present time reach well over a mill'on 
dollars. 

PRESIDENT’S PLEA UNHEARD 


Just how this wide disparity between 
State and insular civilian defense expendi- 
tures has been able to exist in Puerto Rico 
in the face of President Roosevelt’s urgent 
appeals and legislation stripping all non- 
essential spending from the structure of the 
national economy is a matter for conjecture. 
In setting up the civilian defense machinery 
early in 1940, Roosevelt could not have been 
anything but serious when he stressed that 


| the support of existing governmental agen- 


cies and competent personnel should be 
utilized whenever possible. But any recom- 
mendations the President made seem to have 
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passed completely over Puerto Rico as far as 
civilian defense is concerned. The facts prove 
that the civilian defense organization in 
Puerto Rico has followed a one-track course 
without due regard for what is going on in 
the States. 


HERE'S WHAT SURVEY SHOWS 
The survey of current appropriations for 








civil defense for the 18 afore-mentioned 
States and Puerto Rico follows: 
No kntticitiwncsinas = $21, 600 
CSD qhpbditinnmcendicincn agucate 10, 500 
tac dlat eal saintncn ebinde se chtnin en ehet oases wie 3, 000 
I ihe ink wiie wetihinnen mend 200, 000 
PERE Annem ec anne ananone 25, 000 
Dee cbundbncmAnademe sounwwawa 20, 000 
CS en 10, 000 
TS ae J 14, 120 
Michigan 45, 000 
Missouri-_-- 50, 000 
New Matapeiire. ............4-.... 11, 500 
GN ES ope checdimesccceucense 11, 200 
PORNSVIVORIA nance cus eo ecnoesee 25, 000 
Es cithtiniknadansmaptinane 150, 000 
SoG AIOE NE v6 i caine onsansne 48, 330 
TORMESRCC ccc cnccccccceeeseesces 8, 400 
Virginia..........--..... -------< 112, 790 
WSDINRG (OR on nip occne ccc wccuncne 40, 000 
Total for all States (18)... 806, 440 
Total for Puerto Rico_._.... 1,009, 000 


Asked for comparative data earlier this 
week on civilian-defense efforts between the 
various States and Puerto Rico, a prominent 
member of the local defense office replied: 
“We don’t know just where we stand in that 
regard. I’'m_not sure whether we're high or 
low. It has cost around $100,000 to set up an 
executive organization alone so far, and I'm 
afraid we'll run out of money again before 
we're ready to actually operate.” 

HERE ARE SALARIES 

Run out of money again? Here’s where the 

funds used to set up this executive ocrganiza- 


tion, which isn’t yet fully operating, go: 
pe a $5, 560 
Coordinator and secretary__.------- 5, 400 
CI SiO ict cde sdcdemadinsnctic 14, 520 
St ee 12, 900 
Metropolitan ares... ..2<.60-- seen on 18, 160 
Women’s committiee.........-....- 11, 560 
Committee for medical service_..-- 2, 000 
TN csc nine ptlisiipek an cabins - 25,540 
NE aia srucndiniilteanssndpdivinitnetripekenes 2, 500 
Police on special duty...--.-------- 28, 800 
Total per annum..........-. 126, 940 
While many financially scund States 
where civilian defense is also a vital neces- 
sity—receive adequate protection on low 
budgets, the monthly civilian defense ex- 


penditure in Puerto Rico exceeds $8,000, 
mostly in salaries for directors and other offi- 
Cials, including an expert dietician in balanc- 
ing diets. 
OUT OF BOUNDS 

Unlike Puerto Rico, the 
set-up in the States functions effectively on 
a small amount of money by following Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s suggestion for making full 
use of existing governmental agen and 
department heads, many of whom are donat- 
ing their services for the sake of patriotism. 

While few will contest the desirability of 
having paid personnel at the top of the 
ganization, the idea seems to have jumped 
out of bounds in Puerto Rico 

New York is served by the Governor, Lieu- 
tenant Governor, the attorney general, the 
president of the senate, the speaker of the 
assembly, minority leaders of the senate and 
assembly, 10 leading citizens, including 1 
woman, and a major general, who is the 
director of civilian defense. 

Ohio is also served by the Governor, di- 
rectors of agriculture, health, highways, in- 
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ilian defense 
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dustrial relations, public welfare, and the 
unemploymerft compensation, adjutant gen- 
eral, and six distinguished citizens, including 
one woman. 

California is served by the Governor, attor- 
ney general, adjutant general, superintendent 
of public instruction, director of public 
health, 20 leading citizens, and other State 
Officials, including 1 woman. 

The point to be made is not that the 
civilian defense organization in Puerto Ric 
should be hampered by lack of funds, but, 
rather, that with funds available, whatever 
they be, more efficient use should be made 
of them. This is the opinion of the men who 
know. 





Increased War Production in the Middle 
West Essential 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 19, 1942 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, Mr. Lachlan 
Macleay, president of the Mississippi 
Valley Association, this morning released 
a statement in which he urged that all 
future expansion of our war industry be 
concentrated in the midcontinent area 
where both raw materials and adequate 
transportation facilities are available. 

I believe that Mr. Macleay’s statement 
should receive the consideration of every 
Member of Congress and all of those who 
have the responsibility for the produc- 
tion of essential war materials. For 
that reason I ask unanimous consent 
that I may extend my remarks in the 
Recorp by including this statement: 

Pointing out. that transportation has be- 
come one of the most critical bottlenecks of 


the Nation’s war program, Lachlan Macleay, 
th 





president of the Mississippi Valley A ‘ia- 
tion, in a statement issued today urged that 
all future war plants and expansions of war 
industries be concentrated in the midcon- 
tinent area close to the centers of raw ma- 


terials 

Such a course 
ful prosecution of the war effort in 
country, he declared. The Axis U-boat cam- 
paign has driven tankers and coastwise ship- 
ping from the Atlantic seaboard and places 
tremendous additional burdens on the rail- 


is essential to the success- 





roads. There is already a serious petroleum 
and coal shortage in the North Atlantic 
States. To locate new plants or to expand 
existing plants in this area which is short 


of raw materials and fuel, and also vulnerable 





to enemy attack, is both dangerous and un- 
necessary 

Macleay cited the proposed use of g1 to 
make alcohol for the producti: f s\ hetic 
rubber as an illustration in point The 
farms of America provide an most inex- 
haustible source of products from which 
ethyl alcohol can be made. In add n t 
the need for synthetic rubber, alcohol also 
urgently needed for the manufactur of 
munitions and for other war us¢ 

The logical solution of the problem, he 
said, is to build small distilleries and process 
the alcohol in the area in which the ricul- 


tural raw’materials are produced. N only 
wili this conserve transportation facilities for 
essential war uses, but it will build ; 
nent industry which can continue to ser 
tite Nation when peace comes. 
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Macleay’s statement follows: 

“Transportation has become one of the 
most critical bottlenecks of this war. While 
the railroads are better prepared than ever 
before to meet the war emergency and are 
doing a wonderful job with what they have, 
and we have excellent highway and waterway 
facilities, the unprecedented demands on 
transportation are already taxing our trans- 
portation system to the utmost. 

“One reason for this situation, which will 
become worse as war production and military 
operations are stepped up, is the uneconomic 
concentration of industry in an area remote 
from the centers of raw materials. The trans- 
portation crisis has also been aggravated by 
the Axis U-boat campaign which has driven 
much of our coastwise shipping from 
Atlantic seaboard. 

“Petroleum District No. 1, comprising New 
England, New York, Pennsylvania, New Jer- 
sey, and the South Atlantic States, uses 
1,320,000 barrels of crude fuel oil daily. For- 
merly this was supplied largely by tankers 
Until this year the annual rail movement 
to this area was approximately 45,000 bar- 
rels a day. To meet the emergency caused 
by the submarine warfare, the rail movement 
has been stepped up to 600,000 barrels a day. 


the 


This involves the exclusive use of 800 loco- 
motives and a large part of the Nation 


supply of tank cars 
“New York City and New England will re- 
quire 24,000,000 tons of coal in the year end- 


} 


ing April 1, 1943. Last year the railroads 
hauled 6,426,000 tons of coal into that area 
and it is estimated that they may be abl 


to handle 14,000,000 tons this year by taxing 
their facilities to the utmost. The balance 
it would seem, can only move my Navy-pro 
tected convoys 

“It is proposed to transfer to one-way 
emergency movement of iron ore Great Lakes 
vessels heretofore used to transport coal and 
grain, and in addition plans are said to be 
under consideration to move 10,000,000 
of iron ore from the Lake Superior district 
to the Chicago area by rail. There will be a 
constantly increasing movement of war sup- 
plies and personnel and in July we will face 
the beginning of the great annual movement 
of grain crops. 

“All these factors add to the strain which 
already exists on our tra 





tons 





isportation facilities, 


To meet this crisis this Nation must make 
every possible saving in transportation. 


Chviously one of the ways to cOnserve trans- 

portation is to manufacture as much as 

ble close to the centers of raw mater 
“The midcontinent area produces 80.7 per- 


poSsl- 


cent of the Nation’s wheat, 88.5 percent of 
its corn, 72 percent of the cotton, 95 percent 


of the soybeans, 94.7 percent of 


the bitumi- 








nous coal, 82 percent of the petroleum, 4 per- 
cent of the iron ore, and substantial portions 
of nearly every other essential raw mate l, 
“The proposed use of grain to 1 ethyl 
alcohol for the production of synthetic rub- 
ber is an illustration in point It is practical 
to make butyl rubber from alcohol and t 
American farmer can provide an most - 
exhaustible supply of the raw material N 
only do we have large surpluses of grain, but 
Secretary of Agriculture Wickard has sa‘d that 


a part of this year’s bumper crop may be 


lost through lack of storage space unless it 
can be put to use quickly 

“We can take a lesson from Europe in the 
solution of this problem. In Fol ind before 
the war the government built and operated 
1,500 small alcohol plant The 
tered throughout the agricultura 
the byproduct of the grain was 
to the farmers as stcck food 
said to have had 36.000 such 
furnished not only the bulk 





but fuel for some of the panz 
“Why not adopt that plan 
try? Build a small distilling 
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county or every three or four counties 
throughout the Grain Belt. The farmer can 
haul the grain to the plant by truck or wagon 
and take back to his farm feed rich in vitamin 
content to his stock. The alcchol can then 
be made into butadiene which can be made 
into synthetic rubber. 

“A bushel of corn will make approximately 
2% gallons of 190-proof ethyl alcohol, and a 
gallon of alcohol will produce 22 pounds of 
butadiene. The cost would be approximately 
only 44% cents a pound more than the present 
fixed price of natural rubber. 

“The new plants to be built for the manu- 
facture of synthetic rubber should also be 
located in the Farm Belt. This would aid both 
labor and transportation shortages. It is 
obvious that this Nation should never again 
be dependent upon far-off foreign sources of 
natural rubber. The plants to be constructed 
to meet war needs will continue to operate 
efter the war and should be located close to 
the source of supply.” 





One Day in the Bitter Root 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES F. O’CONNOR 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 19, 1942 


Mr. O’CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, I here- 
with present to be inserted in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Reconp a splendidly written 
article appearing in the Missoulian, Mis- 
soula, Mont., Sunday morning, April 26, 
this year, written by a former Montanan 
and distinguished, lovable, end able 
former colleague, Hon. John Steven Mc- 
Groarty, now of California, about two of 
the West’s greatest of the great men, both 
now deceased; one was Marcus Daly, and, 
as the writer of the article so aptly said, 
“the master miner,” and who was Mon- 
tana’s greatest and foremost industrial- 
ist, living or dead. The other, James J. 
Hill, was the superior of all in railroad 
building. Mr. Hill did more to build up 
the great Northwest when he constructed 
his two railroads, sweeping from the Twin 
Cities to the Pacific Ocean, than all other 
builders of his time. The lives of these 
two men are an inspiration to the youth 
of the country as both rose from humble 
parentage and obscurity to high and 
lonesome pinnacles in their chosen fields. 


One Day IN THE BrrrerR Root 
(By John Steven McGroarty) 


(John Steven McGroarty is the cfficial poet 
laureate of California. He has lived in that 
State for many years, has become famous 
there as an author, as a playwright, as a news- 
paperman and as a statesman. He repre- 
sented his district in the House of the Na- 
tional Legislature for two recent terms. Be- 
fore that Mr. McGroarty was prominent in 
Montana affairs, long was a confidential as- 
sociate of Marcus Daly. Out of his intimate 
associations with Mr. Daly, he writes One 
Day in the Bitter Root.) 

During the years of my life in Montana 
I spent many days in the Bitter Root Valley, 
pleasant days that I remember well and one 
that stands more vividly in memory than 
any other. It is that day when James J. 
Hill was there with Marcus Daly on the big 
Daly ranch around and over which it was 


my good fortune to drive them in a surrey 


wagon 

Mr. Daly took me often with him from 
Anaconda on his visits to Hamilton. He 
woutd come into my office or maybe meet me 
on the street and say, “How about a little 
trip over to the Bitter Root?” I was always 
ready at the drop of the hat, as the saying 
is. It was a lovely piece to which to go and 
it was good to be with Marcus Daly. Old 
days long since gone, and with them two 
of the most remarkable men in America's 
industrial history also gone, God rest them 
both. When I think of them, as I often do, 
I wonder if America will ever again open 
doors of Opportunity as wide as it opened 
to those two and through which they climbed 
ladders that reached to the stars. 

Legend seized upon them as its own, so 
spectacular were their lives. Tradition still 
clings about them. Story made them its 
darlings. And no wonder. They had started 
at the scratch, both born poor in this world's 
goods. Their fight to win was hard and bit- 
ter. But they did win. They fought on dis- 
similar battleficlds, each in his own way with 
his own weapons. They died rich. They ac- 
quired power that would make kings en- 
vious. Best of all, they lived clean and died 
clean. 

As though it were yesterday, although 
nearly a half century has passed, I can see 
them still as they stood that day together in 
the Bitter Root. Two men much alike in 
many ways, yet so very different in other 
comparisons. About the same stature, of 
middle height, though Hill had the appear- 
ance of being the taller. Maybe it was be- 
cause he was less stocky than Daly in build. 
There was a litheness about him, a restless- 
ness of movement that was the opposite of 
Daly, whose movements were slower, and who 
stood still more frequently than Hill, and 
lenger at a time. Hill restless as a leopard, 
Daly stolid and strong with an air of sureness 
about him. And there they were together in 
Daly’s kingdom, a blue summer sky above 
them, the Sawtooth hills and the Lo Lo trail 
in the distance and the sound of rushing 
waters greeting them as though with salvos 
in honor of a visit of kings. 

As I followed them about with the surrey, 
stopping to let them off and to take them on 
egain, I could not help but gather the pur- 
pose of Hill’s visit. It was Daly’s idea to get 
the railroad king in the valley in furtherance 
of an effort to induce him to build a branch 
of the Great Northern through the Bitter 
Root and maybe on to the Pacific. 

The Great Northern was already at the 
Pacific where “sail met rail,” as the saying 
went. Hill's dream of his own ships sailing 
the Orient seas had been realized. The 
Gream he had when in St. Paul and his for- 
tune a mere $200, half of which he gave to a 
friend to see him through an attack of sick- 
ness. All those dreams come true that were 
his through a long winter when his living 
quarters were in an ice-bound Mississippi 
boat on which he was hired as a watchman 
at a wetchmean’s meager pay. I thought of 
all these things as I saw him standing with 
Marcus Daly in the stubble fields of the 
Bitter Root, a common cap on his head, his 
long, iron-gray hair down to his shoulders. 

From my vantage point on the driver's 
seat of the surrey I could observe the move- 
ment of the two men all the time and could 
hear what they said, except now and then 
when they were too far afield. I worried a 
little when I could not hear. I was Daly's 
man, admiring him beyond measure and with 
a real affection for him. Familiarity did not 
breed contempt, thus upsetting the proverb. 
The better you knew him the gréater your 
esteem and liking for him. I wanted Mr. Hill 
to do everything that Daly asked. I felt my- 
self half wishing that I could get into the 
argument. 
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As to the railroad going through the Bitter 
Root, it seems he said that he could easily get 
the money required, but he could not get the 
men. I thought it a strange thing for him 
to say, nor do I yet quite understand what he 
meant. When the subject changed to what 
it were best to do with the great ranch the 
railroad king was in a happier mood. He 
had made a study of farming in connection 
with the vast empire traversed by his steam 
rails. 

I remembered hearing someone say that 
James J. Hill's proudest boast was that he 
had made it possible for two blades of grass 
te grow where only one had grown before. I 
sensed that he would have liked nothing bet- 
ter than to take charge of the wide acres 
of the Bitter Root to show what could be 
done with it, railroad or no railroad. 

Well, the day passed that was so wonderful 
to me. I had basked in the warmth of the 
great hearts of two men great in their day 
and generation. Since then I have known 
many men who were and are called great. I 
have talked with kinds sitting on hereditary 
thrones. I have sat in the seats of the 
mighty as a lawmaker in the councils of the 
greatest nation on earth. But of all the men 
I have known none linger so vividly in my 
imagination as do the Master Miner and the 
Mester Railroader in whose pleasant service 
I was that day of the long ago in the valley 
of the Bitter Root. Ome the prophet and 
dominating genius of Butte “the richest hill 
on earth,” the other the uncrowned king 
of the vast empire of the Northwest. One 
a poor emigrant boy who landed in America 
penniless and lived to see 10,000 men on his 
pay roll and a bank account of $40,000,006. 
The other emigrating from his native Canada, 
penniless also, who lived to see thrice 10,000 
men on his pay roll and a plethoric bank ac- 
count matched by only a few other men on 
the continent. 

Yet, it is not of their material and worldly 
successes that I like to remember them best. 
Rather do I dwell upon their qualities of 
heart and soul. They were generous men, 
and kind men, gentle and considerate of those 
in their service. They gave away much of 
what they had gained in the long and hard 
struggles they waged and endured. Take 
them for all and all perhaps we shall not look 
upon their like again, 





Will Communications Become the Bottle- 
neck of Production? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 19, 1942 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
there be printed in the Recorp with my 
remarks the forceful presentation of the 
junior Senator from my State to the Sen- 
ate Committee on Interstate Commerce 
on the matter of telegraph mergers. 
STATEMENT OF SENATOR SHERIDAN DOWNEY, 

DEMOCRAT, CALIFORNIA, BEFORE THE SUBCOM- 

MITTEE OF THE COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE 

COMMERCE, UNITED STATES SENATE. HEAR- 

ING ON CONSOLIDATIONS OR MERGERS OF 

TELEGRAPH OPERATIONS, WEDNESDAY, MAY 13, 

1942 

Senator Downry. Mr. Chairman, I have a 
very brief written statement which I will 
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read and which will not require more than 
4 or 5 minutes of your time, but first I should 
like to say a few words. 

Senator McFarLanp. One of my objects in 
displacing Chairman Fly and permitting Sen- 
ator DowNEy to make his statement at this 
time, is not only to accommodate Senator 
Downey who has to go to another commit- 
tee, but in order to permit Chairman Fly to 
hear what Senator Downey has to present 
and, if necessary, respond to it. 

Senator Downey. I come before your sub- 
committee with a great deal of reluctance 
for the reason that I am not very familiar 
with the facts involved here. I have entire 
confidence in the intelligence and ability of 
the members of this subcommittee to thor- 
oughly consider and make a proper recom- 
mendation on the basis of what is heard here. 
I realize that you gentiemen know much 
more about this subject than I do and con- 
sequently I feel somewhat presumptuous in 
even Offering a brief statement of my views 
to you. 

As a sort of apology for coming before the 
subcommittee I will say that, over a period of 
3 years, I have seen conditions develop in 
Washington in which consideration of finan- 
cial interests and profits and that sort of 
thing has tremendously impeded our national 
defense prcgram. 

For instance, today we are in a most diffi- 
cult situation in regard to rubber, and that 
diffculty may ripen almost any day into a 
condition almost bordering on calamity. In 
my opinion, this condition is very largely the 
result of large investments in the Dutch East 
Indies, where Dutch and other foreign inter- 
ests held back our program. I think, like- 
wise failure to properly increase our stock 
pile of rubber was partly due to consideration 
of the interests to which I have referred. 

Moreover, the proper development of a 
synthetic-rubber program in this country 
was impeded by consideration of what inter- 
ests should control it and where factories 
should be constructed. I think our pipe-line 
facilities are inadequate largely due to ob- 
structionist tactics on the part of rival rail- 
road companies. Our failure to properly ex- 
pand our aluminum factories, our steel fac- 
tories, and some other important industries 
I think we may at least partially explain by 
the consideration which was given to rival 
companies, profits, and to things of that kind. 

In my opinion, these failures have tre- 
mendously affected our ability to produce in 
this hour, and I certainly hope and pray that 
nothing will be done to merge the facilities 
of Western Union and Postal Telegraph 
which might in any way tend to destroy 
communications that may later be vitally 
needed for war purposes. 

I just make that preliminary statement 
in order to impress on the members of this 
subcommittee the motive that brings me he- 
fore you, and with that explanation I will 
present what I have here. 

We are beginning to gear ourselves to the 
task of producing for victory. We are be- 
ginning to recognize that everything must 
be subordinated to the job of winning the 
war. We can ill afford any bottlenecks to 
production such as the present shipping 
shortage or the shortage in aluminum or 
rubber. 

It is therefore surprising to find proposals 
being made to eliminate a Nation-wide com- 
munications system through merger of the 
telegraph companies. It is evem more sur- 
prising to find that the major reason given 
for carrying through this project is the diffi- 
cult financial condition of one of these car- 
riers—Postal Telegraph. 

I do not question the sincerity and good 
faith of security holders who seek to salvage 
their investments in an uneconomic enter- 
prise. But I do seriously question the valid- 
ity of such an approach to the problem cf 
production today when we are fighting for 











our lives and can ill-afford to lay aside any 
weapons in our possession. Certainly, some 
other solution can be found which does not 
endanger our Nation. 

I understand that a bill has been intro- 
duced, after study of the subject by the 
Senate Interstate Commerce Committee, 
which would leave it up to the telegraphic 
carriers in the United States to merge and 
consolidate their properties and facilities if 
they so desire. I have not yet looked into 
the opinions of experts on this matter. But 
I do know that the enemy often strikes first 
at the main centers of communications. In 
the city of San Francisco, for example, there 
are three major communications systems 
connecting the west coast with the rest of 
the country: the telephone system, the 
Western Union and the Postal Telegraph 
systems. Radio telegraph, of course, would 
have a very limited use because of the cen- 
sorship problem. What would happen to 
production activity on the west coast if we 
eliminated one major system and a bomb 
eliminated one other, or possibly both the 
others? It seems obvious that the danger 
of destroying communications between, say, 
San Francisco and Washington would be 
tremendously increased if the terminal facil- 
ities of either telegraph company were per- 
mitted to be abandoned. 

I think we will be a lot safer with an alter- 
nate means of communications than with a 
slightly increased supply of secondary cop- 
per which might be obtained through scrap- 
ping the postal system. 

Aside from the military dangers involved, 
it seems to me that we have enough bottle- 
necks to worry about right now, without 
creating another in communications. I have 
noticed advertisements by the telephone 
company asking the public to avoid using 
the telephone as much as possible because 
of difficulties in handling the traffic. I have 
noticed frequent delays in telegraph service 
between my own office and the West coast. 
I have also experienced delays in putting 
through long-distance calls 

As our production program goes forward, 
what is going to happen when the strain 
becomes greater and greater on the telephone 
system? Are we not better off if we have 
two alternate systems efficiently run and able 
to handle some of the overflow traffic as well 
as any increase in telegraph business? 

Certainly a method can be found for mak- 
ing these vital services more efficient and 
affording more of them for the duration of 
the emergency. I do not see how we can 
permit a consolidation of this kind while 
our Nation is at war merely because one of 
the concerns operating a major telegraph 
system cannot make a go of it. 

Of course, this may not be the most eco- 
nemical thing in the world from a financial 
point of view. But I cannot help but feel 
that we would have had more aluminum and 
rubber today if we had worried a little less 
about profits and running our business en- 
terprises on a strictly sound financial basis. 

I realize that this matter is being fully 
considered by a subcommittee of the Inter- 
state Commerce Committee which will, no 
doubt, take all of these factors into consider- 
ation. But the matter seems so important 
and so vital to our whole production effort 
that I wish to sound a warning and raise 
some questions. It scems to me that the 
sponsors of this legislation are assuming a 
very grave responsibility in advocating legis- 
lation to permit the corporations involved to 
consolidate their communications facilities 
during the present emergency. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Fry. Senator Downey, do you have in 
your mind any specific thought as to how 
we might be able to keep the Postal Tele- 
graph Co. in operation? 

Senator Downey. I certainly would not 
hesitate to suggest that the investment by 
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the Federal Government of a few million 
dollars a year to keep our telegraph system 
in efficient operation would be justified. 

If, by doing that, we could avoid a break- 
down of coramunication facilities, it would 
be money well spent. In fact, if it should re- 
quire hundreds of millions of dollars to keep 
an efficient telegraph system in operation 
during the war, I think the money would be 
well spent. I do not know that the condition 
of Postal requires anything of that kind, but 
even if it did I do not see any cbjection to 
such use of funds. Even if the Federal Gov- 
ernment had to take Postal over and operate 
it during the war, call that subsidization if 
you will—and we must not forget in this 
connection that many industries have been 
subsidized—I would favor such action. 

Mr. FLty. The Government now has around 
$6,000,000 in Postal. 

Senator Downey. Well, if necessary, I cer- 
tainly would like to see the Government add 
another $6,000,000 or $10,000,000, or even 
$100,000,000 in order to continue Postal’'s op- 
eration. 

Senator McFar.anp. Senator Downey, for 
your information I will say that General 
Stoner feels what is proposed here would very 
much help the war effort. He expressed con- 
fidence that the Federal Communications 
Commission—and that is what we are dis- 
cussing at this time—would not permit the 
abandonment of any facility needed in the 
war; and that the action proposed here would 
make available certain people now very much 
needed in the war effort, technical people. 

Senator Downey. I understand that he has 
so stated. At the same time I must say I do 
not quite understand what we would gain 
by a merger unless it is contemplated that 
certain facilities will be abandoned and cer- 
tain personnel dispensed with. I know the 
statement is made that there will be no 
facilities abandoned which are required for 
the war effort, but, of course, that leaves a 
very large field for exploration. 

As I have already stated, 1 year ago we had 
virtually the same argument against the con- 
struction of a great pipe line which would 
have transported 250,000 to 300,000 barrels 
of petroleum products every 24 hours. The 
railroads urged consideration of their assur- 
ance that they would be able to transport 
that product in event our tankers were put 
out of commission. 

What is the country’s situation today as 4 
result of listening to that argument? Tho 
whole Atlantic seaboard is going to be thrown 
into confusion, a confusion that will not only 
cause people to lose their means of livelihocd 
but will tremendously impede our war effort. 

I fully realize that the position taken by 
the Army and by Chairman Fiy must be 
based upon the due consideration given to 
the subject by them, but I have heard sim- 
ilar statements made over a period of 3 
years in regard to the automobile, rubbe: 
aluminum, and pipe lines. Time after time 
I have seen these arguments fail in the way 
of accomplishment, and I feel that the ob- 
struction of private corporations has impeded 
our national defense to a point where mil- 
lions of our pecple, yes, all of our people, 
are going to suffer by reason of rationing cf 
gasoline, shortage of rubber and aluminum, 
and that is the reason I come before you this 
morning to raise the question. 

Senator McFar.anp. Senator 
would be giad if you wou'd examine the 
testimony adduced before us. Of course, wa 
could not attempt to reiterate it in a shart 
time, but as pointed out by Chairman Fly 
a few moments ago, no facility will be aban- 
doned if it is needed for the war effort, and 
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the proposal before us might permit sor 
unnecessary duplications to be transferred 
other uses, which it is believed would great 
heip the war effort rather than hinder it 
Senator Downey. Of course, I realize that 
that is someching that requires very scrious 
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consideration, and am sure you gentlemen of 
this subcommittee will give it the considera- 
tion required. Speaking my own views, I 
would very much prefer to see the Federal 
Government advance funds to strengthen the 
Postal Co. than to have another independent 
communications system, one that might be 
half-baked and ill-advised. 

Mr. Pry. I think, Senator Downey, in prin- 
ciple we are not apart on that subject at all. 
Senator Downey. I am glad to hear that. 

Mr. Fry. I think we are all interested in the 
idea of getting the best scheme of communi- 
cations, of having adequate capacity, and of 
aoinz the job in the best manner possible. 
Whether that might be brought about through 
the maintenance of a small company that is 
getting into a weaker and weaker position all 
the time, and let us say the maintenance of 
insignificant facilities here and there, is a 
question. For example, let us take an in- 
stance of the facilities to a single plant, and 
it may not be a naticnal defense plant; no 
necessity is served by having two printers go 
into that plant or to have two sets of per- 
sonnel stationed there. 

Furthermore, there is no reason in the 
world why you should have two expensive 
offices on the ground floor of the Mayflower 
Hotel, side by side. Conceivably the May- 
flower Hotel will pay a single company to 
put in a desk there. In any case a company 
could take a little room on the second floor 
which would serve as adequately as the more 
expensive space downstairs. 

Let us point out one of the beautiful cor- 
ners downtown. A little room on the second 
floor around the corner would be just as effec- 
tive as these very elaborate and expensive 
offices. 

I have singled these out because they are 
illustrations of the sort of thing that can be 
done without impinging upon the principle 
Senator Downey has enunciated. I do not 
think the major principle he has enunciated 
needs any real arguiment. 

On that very point, abandonment of facili- 
ties, I would suggest that the subcommittee 
reject the advice of the companies. I thik 
the Bell System and the telegraph companies 
wanted to amend the provision in regard to 
abandonment of facilities to leave it up to 
them so long as they maintained service in a 
community. I do not think you want to 
hand back to the companies that advan- 
tageous and wide discretion and leave un- 
answered the question of adequacy of facili- 
ties and adequacy of services. I should think 
there ought to remain in the Commission the 
duty to examine and pass upon the question 
of abandonment of any or all facilities. 

Senator McFaritanp. Senator Downey, do 
you not think here is a problem that must 
be solved? And, of course, it must be solved 
in a manner which will help most in the war 
effort. In attempting to do that we must give 
consideration to those who have the responsi- 
bility for the war effort. 

Senator Downey. Mr. Chairman, I am thor- 
oughly sympathetic with that idea. 

Senator McFarutanp. And while solving the 
problem, if we can afford some protection 
to those people who have spent their lives 
in the telegraph service, it is our duty to 
do that rather than merely subsidize a com- 
pany for a little while and then see it fall 
by the wayside. In that event their em- 
ployees would have no protection at all. 
Doubtless there are employees of Postal who 
have spent 15 or 20 or 25 years in that work 
and who would be thrown out of employ- 
ment. That certainly would not be a very 
nice thing for them. You must realize there 
are many phases of this situation. 

Senator Downey. Mr. Chairman, that is one 
reason I am embarrassed to appear here. I feel 
that all of you know so much more about the 
subject than I do. 

May I thank you very much for the courtesy 
of hearing me. 


Protect American Farmer and American 
Laborer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 19, 1942 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I 
desire to call the attention of the Mem- 
bers of the House to the hearing before 
the Committee for Reciprocity Informa- 
tion on the proposed Mexican trade 
treaty starting yesterday, Monday, May 
18. Iam informed that this hearing will 
continue through Thursday. This is an 
important hearing to us, as it concerns 
the farmer constituents of allof us. Itis 
proposed to reduce the tariff rate on 
many agricultural products, and is 
opposed by the National Grange, the 
stockmen’s organizations, and other 
farmer groups, and many other Ameri- 
can interests. This proposed agreement 
will affect the tariff rate on fresh vege- 
tables, and every Member of this body 
should go down to this hearing and 
oppose this proposed agreement. 

You can call the secretary of the Com- 
mittee for Reciprocity Information in the 
United States Tariff Building, located at 
Eighth and F Streets NW., telephone, 
National 3947, and ask for the secretary 
and advise him that you desire to be 
heard in opposition to this proposed 
treaty. He will advise you when to come, 
or you may fix your own time, as Mem- 
bers of this body have the right to appear 
at any time. It is important that you be 
there, as I feel that protests by a number 
of Members of Congress will have great 
bearing on whether or not this trade 
treaty is consummated. 

There is no reason for this trade treaty 
at this time. We are at war, and eco- 
nomic conditions are distorted so that 
no one can contract with reference to 
them for any extended length of time, 
much less nations bind themselves for 
a period of years through a trade agree- 
ment that may not fit the post-war con- 
ditions at all. 

When legislation was before Congress 
to extend the “reciprocal trade agree- 
ment” authority, this body had the assur- 
ance of the State Department, through 
its Secretary and Assistant Secretary, 
that no more trade agreements would be 
made during this constricted period, as 
the Secretary himself said. They dis- 
avowed any intention of again taking up 
the Argentine Agreement which had 
been rejected just before the meeting of 
the Seventy-sixth Congress, because they 
knew the authority would not be ex- 
tended. The Secretary said that trade 
agreement was adjourned sine die. 
However, when the authority was ex- 
tended the State Department immedi- 
ately took it up again and negotiated it 
along the very lines they had refused it 
a few months before, when they wanted 
the authority extended. 

They now have this authority for an- 
other 3 years. Every farmer organiza- 
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tion in the United States is opposed to 
this agreement. Let us, as friends of 
the farmer and of the workingman, ap- 
pear in full force to voice the opposition 
of our constituents. 

Let me illustrate what this proposed 
trade treaty with Mexico will do to the 
American farmer by calling your atten- 
tion to one item in the proposed agree- 
ment. Fresh tomatoes now carry a tar- 
iff of 3 cents, which approximates the 
difference between the cost of production 
of fresh Mexican tomatoes, through the 
use of cheap peon laborers, and fresh 
tomatoes raised in the United States. 
We have high-standard-of-living labor- 
ers in the person of the farmers them- 
selves and their hired help, whose health 
we try to protect and in so doing protect 
the health of the American consumer 
who eats these tomatoes. The United 
States Tariff Commission in its last re- 
port on this subject, report 39, second 
series—which, I assume, is the last word 
on this subject or it would have been re- 
vised by this efficient organization— 
shows that the cost of production of 
fresh tomatoes in Mexico is 5.6 cents per 
pound. This is the cost of delivering 
them to market in Chicago and New 
York; the present tariff added to this 
makes his total cost 8.6 cents per pound. 
The cost to the American farmer to de- 
liver fresh tomatoes to this same market 
is 8.9 cents per pound. Now then, reduce 
this tariff to 1.5 cents as is proposed and 
you have a total cost to the Mexican 
grower of tomatoes of 7.1 cents per 
pound. 

I ask you to determine how these 
American growers can produce fresh to- 
matoes at 8.9 cents delivered and com- 
pete with the Mexican grower at a de- 
livery price plus tariff of 7.1 cents per 
pound? Is it not obvious who will raise 
and sell fresh tomatoes in the American 
market? Gentlemen, if you do not ap- 
prove of trade treaties which give the 
foreign grower an advantage over the 
American farmer in his own home mar- 
ket, where he makes his living, pays his 
taxes, sacrifices for the war effort, then 
go to this hearing and represent your 
American constituents in the protection 
of their homes and families. 





The Overcoming Spirit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 19, 1942 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, in every war or time of crisis and 
suffering there emerge some people whose 
minds and souls are deepened and made 
more profound by the _ experiences 
through which they must pass. True 
greatness in men appears not when they 
achieve high position, great wealth, or 
universal acclaim. Rather such great- 
ness is found preeminently in people who 
are able to look through tragic events 








and great suffering to the underlying 
meaning and significance of these things, 
who can therefore turn into spiritual 
strength and insight experiences that 
might otherwise lead to bitterness and 
despair. 

To such people all the world must look 
today for guidance into a future that can, 
if they prevail, be brighter than any 
mankind has ever known. 

Such a man is Lt. Henry S. Lee, an 
American soldier from South Pasadena, 
Calif. As proof of that statement I am 
asking that Lieutenant Lee’s letter to his 
family written while he was on duty in 
the Philippines be printed in the Rrecorp. 
This letter has already been reprinted 
in the Calvary Evangel, a church paper 
published in New York City. 


“IN THE FIELD,” February 12, 1942. 

DEAR MOTHER, DAD, AND FRANCES: This let- 
ter may never be delivered. It will go to 
Corregidor and there wait for transportation. 
Perhaps I'll be able to cable you before it 
arrives. Quien sabe? 

About the war I can say nothing. You 
back home know more about it than we do. 
All we see is our own little theater of opera- 
tions. All I can say is that we are getting 
enough to eat, and that I am at present 
reasonably comfortable, moderately happy, 
and disgustingly healthy. 

Also, I am proud to be a part of the fight 
that is being made here; and would not, even 
if it were possible, leave here until it is over 
and we have won, as we inevitably will. 
By “we” I mean my country in general. 
Bataan may fall, but the eventual outcome 
of the war is foreordained. 


EVERY OUNCE OF MY STRENGTH 


I have seen some horrible things happen, 
and have had my share of narrow escapes, 
but I have also seen some very wonderful acts 
of courage, self sacrifice, and loyalty. At 
last I have found what I have searched for 
all my life—a cause and a job in which I can 
lose myself completely and to which I can 
give every ounce of my strength and my 
mind. And I have mentally and spiritually 
conquered my fear of death. Pure animal 
terror (a protective emotion) cannot be en- 
tirely subdued by the mentality, but it can, 
and has been, controlled. 

What you—my loved ones—are suffering I 
can only guess, but I know that you are all 
examples of how to face the realities of war, 
and are comforters to those who are going 
through like trials, lacking the spiritual 
courage that you possess. 


SO THAT THOSE UNDER ME WILL HAVE EVERY 
CHANCE 


My prayer each night is that God will send 
you, who are suffering so much more than 
I am, His strength and His peace. During 
the first few days of war I also prayed for 
personal protection from physical harm, but 
now I see that that is something for which 
I have no right to ask, and I pray now that 
I may be given strength to bear whatever I 
must bear and to do whatever I must do, 
so that those under me will have every 
reasonable chance. My own prayers give me 
strength and peace, as does the knowledge 
that I have yours as well. 

Life and my family have been very good 
to me—have given me everything I ever really 
wanted. And should anything happen to me 
here, it will not be like closing a book in 
the middle as it would have been had I been 
killed in the first few days of the war. For 


in the last 2 months I have done a lfe- 
time’s living, and have been a part of one 
of the most unselfish, cooperative efforts that 
has ever been made by any group of indi- 
viduals. 








WHAT A GOOD WORLD WE WOULD HAVE 


Some mistakes may have been made, but 
that has nothing to do with the manner in 
which my comrades in Bataan—both Fili- 
pino and American—have reacted to their 
trial by fire. If the same selfless spirit were 
devoted to world betterment in time of peace, 
what a good world we would have. 

The purpose of this letter is to send you 
my love and my thanks for just being my 
family. It is written with no so-called pre- 
monitions. Really, all in all, my chances 
are pretty good. Much better than most 
of the line officers of my grade and age. For 
as I told you many times in my letters before 
the war, my particular job—and it hasn't 
been changed—is about as safe a one as any 
soldier could have in wartime. 

So with all my love to all three of you, 
I'll start this letter on its way. 

“Keep ’em fiying’—west! and as Wc Gov- 
ernment has announced, “No news BM good 
news.” 

Your loving son and brother, 
HENRY. 


P. S—Dad was right. He always said that 
actually being in a war is not as bad as 
reading or hearing about one. “A man can 
do what he must do” is another apt phrase 
of his which I’ve never forgotten. 

H, 





Address Before Rotary Club of 


Independence, Mo. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOSEPH B. SHANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 20, 1942 


Mr. SHANNON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorp, I include the following address 
delivered by me before the Rotary Club 
of Independence, Mo., on May 11, 1942: 


Mr. Chairman and members of the Rotary 
Club of the beautiful and historic city of 
Independence, Mo., I find myself, as your 
guest here today, in rather a unique position. 
During my more than fifty-odd years in the 
public life of Jackson County and Kansas 
City—and sometimes, perhaps, more “public” 
than I had bargained for—it has been my 
privilege and unusual experience to address 
many different meetings of my fellow citi- 
zens from the old town-hall meetings that 
we used to hold in the rural centers of the 
county to the big hall of the Nation’s Rep- 
resentatives at Washington. But, according 
to my recollection, this is the only time I have 


been honcred with an invitation to address 


a body of Rotarians. And I do not use the 
word “honor” lightly or casually; I assure you 
that I do esteem it a high privilege to be in- 
vited here today and to share your platform 
with so distinguished a guest as Thomas Hart 
Benton, the nationally known artist and the 
personally known citizen who has earned an 
enviable reputation as a man who is fond 
of speaking his own mind and painting his 
own pictures—a rare accomplishment in these 
days when there is so much of what the boys 
call double talk going around, both at home 
and abroad. 
ROTARY CLUBS HAVE ACCOMPLISHED GREAT 
RESULTS 


I don’t know how I escaped the Rotarians 
up to this good day. I have always held 
the Rotary Club, and its purposes, as one of 
the most aggressive organizations in our civic 
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life—and one of the least offensive, may I 
add, in our political life—of any that I know 
of in our public affairs. In every city and in 
every State of the Union the Rotary Clubs 
have made their influence felt, and they have 
accomplished great results without the politi- 
cal rancor and without the reckless denun- 
ciation of those opposed to your ideals, that 
have characterized so many of the so-called 
reform campaigns which have lent spice, 
variety, and misunderstanding to our Ameri- 
can way of going about those things. 

Now, do not be alarmed. I am not going 
to inject much politics into this pleasant 
meeting. I realize that politics is, in a way, 
a thing apart in the ideals of the Rotary 
Club. On the common Rotarian grounds I 
am aware that Democrats and Republicans, 
radicals and conservatives, meet and mingle 
with courtesy and respect for individual opin- 
ions, acquired characteristics, and inherited 
predilections with regard to the four free- 
doms that we are now fighting to preserve. 


I AM A PARTY MAN, AS WELL AS A PEACE MAN 


However, I do not want to come here or 
depart under any false pretenses, or to leave 
you with any awkward explanations of how 
I came to be invited here. My public life, 
it is true, has been largely concerned with 
politics and with party politics. I may add, 
with no apologies, I am a party man, as well 
as a peace man, as you all well know. I 
have been a follower of that great and good 
party man whose name has become a'symbol 
of democracy—Thomas Jefferson—the man 
who wrote not only the Declaration of Inde- 
pencence, but who was the chief advocate 
of the first 10 amendments to our Consti- 
tution which became our Bill of Rights. And 
that means the rights that we are fighting 
to preserve today, and which I hope will be 
preserved forevermore when we have achieved, 
as I am sure we will, the ultimate victory 
over the barbarian hordes that are seeking 
to enslave the world today. 

My mind went back today, as I came here 
to address you, over many phases of my own 
personal political life among you. I am, as 
I said, a party man. I believe in party gov- 
ernment as expressing the will of the people 
and as a check of the abuses that creep into 
the body politic when there ceases to exist 
party responsibility and party opposition. I 
know that there is a word in common use 
today to designate party organization as a 
“machine.” The “ins” call -it organization, 
the “outs” call it machine, and the half- 
breeds sometimes call it reform. We areina 
name-calling era in these days and my own 
individual experience with the name callers 
is that name calling is the last resort of 
partisans who have run out of arguments or 
who have had none to start with. 


FROM INDEPENDENCE CAME GREAT JUDGES 


Looking back to the days when men took 
pride in belonging to the party of Thomas 
Jefferson, or to the party of Abraham Lin- 
coln, when the word “machine” referred only 
to a threshing machine or a steel factory, I 
can recall the names of many men who held 
public office in this county and State, by the 
nominations of their party and by the votes 
of citizens of the dominant party, who, no 
doubt, if living today, would be dubbed “ma- 
chine men.” They were men that I per- 
sonally helped to nominate and voted for. I 
recall how sacred a thing the judiciary, for 
instance, of this county was to the crgani- 
zation men of those days. From here came 
judges whose careers were an honor to the 
judiciary—men who administered their judi- 
cial duties without fear and without re- 
proach. I refer to Judge Edward P. Gates, 
James H. Slover, Willard P. Hall, Andrew F. 
Evans, Francis M. Black, John W. Henry, 
Edward L. Scarritt, Richard H. Field, Charles 
Lee Dobson, Turner A. Gill, James Gibson, 
William B. Teasdale, and Kimbrough Stone, 
all these judges chosen for the circuit courts 
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of Jackson County by conventions of the 
Democratic Party. I have not mentioned sit- 
ting judges nor judges that have not had an 
Independence, Mo., designation. To these I 
would add Judge G. Lee Chrisman, of Inde- 
pendence, who planned the great road sys- 
tem of the county, that was carried out so 
efficiently by Judge Robert Mise—-Bob Mise— 
and his successors on the county court bench. 

It is with pride that I point here today to 
their achievements, their distinguished rec- 
ords, their high sense of the honor and dig- 
nity that attached to the judicial positions 
they held. Yes; in the same calling parlance 
of today, they were all “machine men,” nom- 
inated and elected by a political organiza- 
tion with which I was identified—“machine 
men” if that is the term you choose to em- 
ploy in designating them as the choice of 
party organization and party pride and party 
spirit. 

But I did not come here to talk about my- 
self or about politics. I am only proffering 
this explanation to relieve you Rotarians of 
any aftermath that may come your way in- 
quiring, “How did you come to invite that 
machine man, Joe Shannon, to talk to you?” 
Well, between ourselves, you may tell ’em 
he came to talk not about himself or his 
party but about a young artist, the heir and 
the distinguished bearer of an illustrious 
name, whose ancestors left a brilliant trail 
across a century of American history. And 
that is what I am going to do right now, and 
I want you to know that I am proud of the 
privilege you have accorded me of saying what 
the present Thomas Hart Benton, and the 
Maecenas Benton who was his father, and the 
great Thomas Hart Benton who helped shape 
the destinies of our young Republic, have 
meant to the glory of Missouri and the ac- 
tivities of our Nation. 


BENTON PICTURES TELL THEIR OWN STORY 


I am not saying this by way of any intro- 
duction to you Rotarians of Thomas Hart 
Benton, the artist whose war pictures are 
the talk of the Nation today in every State of 
the Union. He needs no introduction to a 
Missouri audience, and he is here to talk to 
you himself, and I do want to assure you that 
he knows how to do it and to tell you any- 
thing you may want to know of him in lan- 
guage that you cannot fail to understand. 
This Benton, like his illustrious ancestors, 
talks just as he thinks and paints pictures in 
colors and symbols that tell their own story. 
I lay no claim to a knowledge of the tech- 
nique of his art. fy art education, I am 
afraid, was sadly neglected. I know very 
little about the old masters or the new mas- 
ters who put their thoughts upon canvases, 
but for all that I think I have the same ca- 
pacity that any ordinary citizen has of look- 
ing at a picture and understanding what a 
man of genius is trying to tell us in his own 
peculiar art 

When my was first called to the 
series of paintings in which Thomas Hart 
Benton has brought home to every Ameri- 
can the horrors of war, I knew that he had 
done something that could not be told as 
effectively in words. And, as you all know, 
I have my own private opinions about war 
as an adjuster of human affairs. But I do 
recognize the fact that we are in it now, that 
we have been dragged into it by the am- 
bitions of a few reckless men of an old Euro- 
pean civilization, against our will to peace, 
and that only one course remains to us— 
the way that will lead to final victory and 
the outlawing of war, I hope, forever. It 
was with such thought that I had in mind 
that I sought recently for time on the floor 
of the House of Representatives at Washing- 
ton to call the Nation’s attention to the 
paintings of this man from Missouri which 
I believe are destined to find a place in the 
National Gallery. Isaid in that speech in the 
House of Representatives—and I am talking 
to you as one of your congressional repre- 
sentatives—that while I see in those pictures 
that Mr. Benton has produced all the hor- 
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rors of grim-visaged war, I see at the same 
time that the madmen who have brought 
these wars to involve our own peaceful Na- 
tion must be called to account if we are to 
hold secure the liberties we have so long 
enjoyed and which the great Thomas Jeffer- 
son long ago heralded as the freedoms which 
America must cherish as its solid foundations 
or else perish from the face of the earth as 
the last refuge of democratic ideals. 


A PERSONAL WORD ABOUT THE BENTON FAMILY 


But most of all on this occasion that you 
have so courteously afforded me, I want to 
say a word—a personal word—about the 
Benton family and their relations to Mis- 
souri and to national history. It was 
through his pictures that I became ac- 
quainted with young Thomas Hart Benton, 
the artist, and the more I inquired into his 
career the more convinced I became that he 
was a real scion of the old stock—a man of 
fearless opinions, a true American patriot, 
and a man of acknowledged genius in his 
own art. But with his father, M. E. Ben- 
ton—Maecenas Eason Benton—I was per- 
sonally acquainted. 

He was my friend and my associate in many 
a hard-fought political battle in the old days 
when the Democratic Party—or “machine,” if 
you wish—wus championing the cause of the 
“forgotten man” and fighting for the cause of 
equal and exact justice in the constitutional 
freedoms of our own State of Missouri. Mae- 
cenas Benton took a leading part for many 
years in Missouri Democratic politics. It was 
my privilege to serve with him in the State’s 
constitutional conventions of 1922 and 1923, 
when with his able assistance we opened the 
door by a proposed constitutional amendment 
for old-age care. While it failed in the con- 
vention, it carried 10 years later in a vote of 
the people by a majority of 730,000. Maecenas 
Benton was an eloquent statesman, a true 
man of the people in every sense of the word, 
and a man whose friendship I was proud to 
enjoy. 

There was another Benton with whom you 
are all historically acquainted—the great Sen- 
ator Thomas Hart Benton, after whom our 
artist was named. He made history in this 
Nation during the 80 years he sat in the 
United States Senate when its halls echoed to 
the eloquence of Clay and Webster and Cal- 
houn and Randolph and other giants of the 
days gone by. He conceived and foresaw the 
greatness of the West. He uttered a famous 
prophecy of the future of Kansas City as a 
great metropolis His vision stretched across 
the trackless prairies of the West and he fore- 
told the day when the iron rails would stretch 
across the country from ocean to ocean and 
bring the markets of the Orient to our doors— 
the Asia that the Japanese are fighting for 
today. Great as a statesman, an orator, a 
fighter for democracy, that Thomas Hart 
Benton, a great-granduncle of the man who 
sits upon this floor today, wrote the legisla- 
tive history of the Senate during his long 
service and died in the harness at Washing- 
ton in 1858, and he lies buried today in Belle- 
fontaine Cemetery, St. Louis, Mo. 


BENTON VIEWS IN THE KANSAS CITY UNIVERSITY 
MAGAZINE 


All the Bentons were men who loved peace 
but who faithfully served when the calls of 
war came to their doors for one cause or 
another down the decades when our Nation 
was shaping the currents of its destinies. 
Thomas Hart Benton, the renowned Senator, 
fought in the War of 1812 alongside of Gen. 
Andrew Jackson. Maecenas Benton, the 
father of our artist, served as a soldier in 
the Confederate Army of Tennessee, his na- 
tive State. And when the last great war 
came to our land—the “war to end all wars 
and to make the world safe for democracy”— 
young Thomas Hart Benton volunteered as 
a marine in the United States Navy. If he 
was inspired to picture in his paintings the 
dire things that war would bring to our 
civilization if unchecked, it cannot be said of 
him that the horrors he has painted were 
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wholly imaginary. All the Bentons knew 
what war was and is. But I have talked long 
enough—perhaps too long. In the Kansas 
City University magazine article recently 
published Mr. Benton has given his views 
of the situation today. He said, “The mo- 
ment has come when Americans must shake 
off their sloth and face realities, when we 
must face them with a unity such as we 
have never known. Not merely the emo- 
tional unity that flared suddenly after Pearl 
Harbor, but a unity of practical, purposeful, 
and realistic thinking, seeing, and doing. 
Without it we perish.” 


EVERY AMERICAN MUST RALLY TO OUR 
GOVERNMENT 


Let me leave those words of his with you. 
For myself I cannot believe that destiny will 
ever decree the destruction of our great 
Republic. But I realize, with all my predi- 
lections for peace, that the way to make sure 
that our freedoms shall not perish is for 
every American at this time to rally to the 
full support of our Government and our 
civilization in this the greatest crisis that 
has ever confronted our people. 

In conclusion I wish to add this final 
word: Certain as I am of our Nation’s ulti- 
mate victory, the peace that will follow will 
be one of many complications and filled with 
problems that will call for the best states- 
manship and citizenship that we can 
command to build that peace on permanent 
and sure foundations that will not only re- 
store the freedoms that we constitutionally 
are guaranteed but will be a peace that will 
outlaw war from our world forever. I know 


that is not going to be a light task, but as 
your guest here today, I have realized for 
the first time the great contributions to- 
ward the solution of our problems that may 
fall to the lot of such organizations as those 
grounded upon the principles that permeate 


the ideals and the high purposes of your Ro- 
tary Clubs, not only throughout our own Na- 
tion, but in the old regenerated world in 
which their influence will be felt abroad. 


ROTARY CLUBS WILL PLAY PART IN WORLD ORDER 


You are not only national but interna- 
tional in your activities. The Rotary ideals 
of civic and economic and social survivals 
have been working like a rich leaven both at 
home and abroad. Here in this meeting room 
I find before me symbols of cooperative ef- 
forts in the ways of peace and principles of 
unity and harmonious action toward the 
ends in view that must become great effi- 
cient faetors in reestablishing the blessings 
of peace throughout all the nations of the 
world, now facing each other in armed con- 
flict. Here presiding over this meeting I find 
& man, Prof. William E. Matthews, who 
is the head of the school system of this city 
and at the same time a distinguished Ro- 
tarian. On the platform with me sits an 
artist, known and honored for his genius, 
both here and in that Old World across the 
sea, and in this audience I find students of 
his art assembled to honor him and to learn 
from his pictures his conceptions of the hor- 
rors of war and its uselessness in the set- 
tlement of human affairs. This brings to me, 
as never before, the great part that the Ro- 
tary Clubs of the world may, and I have 
no doubt will, play in bringing order out of 
the world chaos that confronts us today. 
This meeting illustrates in its way, as the 
paintings of Thomas Hart Benton illustrate 
in their vivid portrayals, that civic, eco- 
nomic, educational, and political ideals are 
blended into symbols of a common purpose 
underlying the principles that your Rotary 
Clubs are disseminating throughout our own 
Nation and among those nations whose peo- 
ple are striving for the same ends in the Old 
World. I thank you for the privilege you 
have accorded me in inviting me as your 
guest and for the opportunity it has given 


’ me to hear and share in the views of Mr. 


Thomas Hart Benton and of your educa- 
tional chairman, Mr, William E, Matthews, 








Interest Racket on Government Bonds 
Sold to Commercial Banks in Exchange 
for the Government’s Credit Should Be 
Stopped Now 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oP 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 19, 1942 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the Gov- 
ernment should continue to sell and the 
public should continue to Luy bonds and 
stamps to finance the war. That is the | 
principal way of retarding inflation. 

After the public has invested in our 
war effort every penny that they can be 
induced to invest, there will remain a 
large amount that must be raised over 
and above what the people will pay in 
taxes. It is estimated that such excess 
amount will ageregate from $30,000,000,- 
000 to $40,000,000,000 within the next 2 
years. 

TWO WAYS TO RAISE MONEY 

There are two ways for this money 
to be raised. One is the present system of 
allowing the private commercial banks 
to create the money through a book- 
keeping transaction, buy interest-bearing 
bonds with this created money and the 
taxpayers compelled to pay an interest 
charge each year on this money that is 
created on the Government’s credit. 
This way will cost the taxpayers billions 
of dollars a year. 

The other way is for Congress to allow 
the Government to use its own credit free, 
instead of farming its free use out to 
the private commercial banks, by having 
the Secretary of the Treasury to deposit 
non-interest-bearing Government bonds 
with the 12 Federal Reserve banks and 
obtain credit for the amount of the bonds. 
This way will save the taxpayers bil- 
lions of dollars a year. 

HOW EACH METHOD WILL AFFECT INFLATION 


If Congress allows the private com- 
mercial banks to increase their deposits 
sufficiently to buy the bonds the amount 
of credit and money in circulation or 
available to the public is increased by the 
amount of the bonds purchased and to 
that extent it is inflationary. All the 
campaigns now being conducted to get 
the public to buy bonds instead of the 
banks is predicated upon the logical ar- 
gument that banks create the money out 
of nothing except the free use of the Gov- 
ernment’s credit and is therefore infla- 
tionary to that extent. 

POSTAL SAVINGS SHOULD BE INCREASED 


Incidentally, it is worth just as much 
to the Government in our war effort for 
one to invest his money in postal savings 
as to invest it in War Bonds, since it 
will be used for that purpose anyway. | 
The limit on postal savings now is $2,500 
per person. If the amount is raised to 
$5,000 per person, I predict the system | 
would attract several hundred million | 
dollars more of public funds each year. 
In all drives to sell a certain quota of War 
Bonds the people in each locality should 
be given credit for investments in postal- 
savings certificates. 


WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEE CAN CORRECT 


I hope the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee of the House will give consideration 
to this proposal in connection with the 
new tax bill. 

It is certainly discouraging to people 
who pay taxes to have the feeling that a 
large part of their tax money is used to 
pay unnecessary interest to commercial 
banks for creating money on the Govern- 
ment’s credit. 





Bureaucrats Try To Cower Congressmen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 20, 1942 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp I include an article 
by George Rothwell Brown, entitled “Bu- 
reaucrats Try to Cower Congressmen.” 
There has been so much misunderstand- 
ing regarding the so-called ration cards 
given to Members of the House and Sen- 
ate that Mr. Brown’s comments thereon 
seem very timely. 

The article follows: 


BUREAUCRATS TRY TO COWER CONGRESSMEN—DARE 
TO CHALLENGE X CARDS FOR PATRIOTS 


(By George Rothwell Brown) 


WASHINGTON, May 15.—The contention by 
Mr. Leon Henderson’s Office of Price Control 
that Senators and Members of the House of 
Representatives are not entitled to X ration 
cards, giving them unlimited quantities of 
gasoline, is predicated upon the amazing and 
impudent assumption by the vast Washing- 
ton bureaucracy that the duties and respon- 
sibilities of Members of the Congress are not 
essential to the war work. 

Some few Senators and Representatives, 
with customary timidity, have run to cover 
on the issue thus raised. Some have refused 
X cards and some have turned them back. 

Presumably these great statesmen are 
afraid, in a campaign year, that their rigidly 
regimented constituents, on meager allow- 
ances of gas, would resent the fact that their 
Senators and Representatives were not sub- 
jected to the same doles, and would take it 
out on them at the polls in November. 

To this political fear some of the more 
apprehensive Senators and Congressmen 
would sacrifice the greatness of the bodies 
in which they serve. 

In response to direct inquiries, Mr. Joel 
Dean, chief of the Office of Price Administra- 
tion fuel rationing branch, issued a state- 
ment pointing out that driving to work by a 
Member of Congress did not constitute cffi- 
cial business. 

For sheer boneheaded bureaucratic 
norance and insolence that statement would 
be hard to beat. Imagine what it implies. 

It implies that in the opinion of some 
little pip-squeak bureaucrat the stupendous 
prerogative given to Congress by the Con- 
stitution, to enact the laws by which the 
Government is controlled and financed, does 
not constitute anything official. 

So important does the Constitution regard 
the work of a Congressman that it expressly 
provides that he may not be interfered with 
in any manner in going to and returning 
from the sessions of the body to which he 
belongs, except for treason, felony, and breach 
of the peace. 
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The very existence of the American Con- 
gress depends upon the ability of its Mem- 
bers to attend its sessions at all times, and 
under all conditions, without interference 
and without restriction. 

An excellent argument could be made for 
placing Senators and Representatives No. 1 
on the list of those entitled, as long as gaso- 
line may be available, to as much as in their 
judgment may be required in going to and 
returning from their homes to their place of 
work—the United States Capitol. 

It would be an excellent thing if Congress 
in this case told the Washington bureauc- 
racy to go down to the Lincoln Memorial 
reflecting pool and jump in. 

Not all of our Senators and Representatives 
are highly intelligent and some cf them may 
be deplorably lacking in moral courage. But 
it cannot be denied that all of them are 
patriotic and that if granted X ration cards, 
similar to those given to doctors, nurses, and 
others of a special class, they would not waste 
precious gasoline brought to our seaboard by 
the heroism of our dauntless sailors, on joy 
riding or any other unnecessary form of 
driving. 

I think that Congress should insist here 
and now that the work of its Members is 
official business, and that the arrogant bu- 
reaucracy, which tries to assert that it is not, 
has become just a little too insufferable to 
be endured much longer. 

You can. bet your life that these bureau- 
crats who swarm like ants all over the Wash- 
ington scene will not be deprived of gas. You 
don’t have to prove to them that they are 
pretty important fellows. They will readily 
admit it. They will get all the gasoline they 
want. 

Congress should stand up for its rights, 
insist that its business is official business, and 
tell bureaucracy to go to hell. 


Mr. Speaker, since this article was pub- 
lished, the statement issued by Mr. Joel 
Dean, chief of the fuel rationing branch, 
Office of Price Administration, stating 
that driving to work by a Member of Con- 
gress did not constitute official business, 
came to the attention of Mr. Leon Hen- 
derson, who promptly repudiated it. Mr. 
Henderson, of course, clearly understands 
that before a Member of Congress can 
transact the business which comes to 
his desk and to his committee from day 
to day, he must first reach the Capitol. 





Pay Justice for Our Soldiers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 20, 1942 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I 
humble before the privilege of being ac- 
corded the opportunity to vote in favor 
of the increased pay for mcn and women 
in our armed forces. There can be no 
discussion of payment commensurate 
with the services rendered. Such serv- 
ices cannot be measured in terms of dol- 
lars and pennies. We face the fact that 
these men and women of our armed 
forces have left behind them those pos- 
sessions most dearly prized, bade farewell 
to their loved ones, and to the civil lib- 
erties and privileges enjoyed by us at 
home. They depart for shores unknown 
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to face the onslaught of the enemy, the 
rigors of the battle front, knowing full 
well theirs may be the journey from 
which there is no returning. Dare we 
presume to measure what is a just com- 
pensation? 

We are concerned here with what steps 
we can take to make easier the lot of 
these men and women. Does it not 
strike you as highly ridiculous and wholly 
out of proportion in view of what these 
men and women must face and sacrifice 
that they must be concerned with the 
Gaily recurring problem of how to make 
, ends meet? Despite the fact that shelter 
and food are furnished them, is there a 
man or woman in our midst that can 
honestly say that 70 cents a day does not 
create a budget wrestling match? I re- 
mind you the present pay of a buck pri- 
vate is 70 cents per day. We are fighting 
for a way of life to insure, among other 
things the four freedoms, one of which 
our President has said is freedom from 
want; yet theirs is a problem of how best 
to live on 70 cents a day. I submit a 
table which shows what our men of the 
fighting forces of the sixth and seventh 
grades spend on the average, approxi- 
mately, for absolute necessities: 

Monthly 

Article: expense 
Haircut (2 per month) $0. 60 
Oi dtc teccts sinters eimai 15 
Toothpaste 25 
Shaving cream 25 
Razor blades .00 

.30 

.40 

.10 


This does not include carfare home to 
see the loved ones they may never be 
privileged to see again, nor does that in- 
clude those sums sent home by many in 
our armed forces to families partially de- 
pendent. It must likewise be remembered 
that they are given two sets of underwear, 
two handkerchiefs, one bath towel, two 
face towels, four pairs of socks. Laundry 
is collected once a week, and returned 
generally within 5 days. One set is in 
use and one set must be properly ready 
for inspection. It can readily be seen 
that additional purchases must be made. 
These sums are not included in the table 
set forth. Lost and damaged equipment 
must be replaced at their own cost. 
These sums are not included in the table 
set forth. Nor does the table include any 
sums for recreation like moving pictures 


Are our men’s needs less than those of 
the Canadians and Australians? Can- 
ada, for instance, pays its enlisted men 
$65 a month; Australia, $62.10. We who 
have so often boasted that ours is the 
highest standard of living in the world, 
shall we belie that boast in the names of 
our millions of fighting men and women? 
Are the needs of our enlisted forces any 
less? Consider the Civilian Conservation 
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Corps. The enrollees therein receive $30 
per month. They make no sacrifices. 
They do not go into battle. Yet they get 
more than that presently received by a 
buck private. 

In voting for the $50 and $54 raise in 
basic pay for enlisted men and women of 
the sixth and seventh grades, I have 
sought to erase from their minds the care 
of daily budget making, to eliminate the 
distress of penny pinching. How absurd 
that the defenders of our faith, the keep- 
ers of our liberties, the safeguards of our 
destinies must worry about the cost of 
shaving cream and razor blades and 
cakes of soap. There can be no hesitancy 
in voting in favor of the passage of this 
act. The sooner it becomes the public 
law the sooner have we served the ends 
of justice. 

There is, moreover, an accompanying 
problem that the makers of the laws of 
this Nation must face without flinching. 
Up to January 31, 1942, more than 
10,000,000 men had received deferred 
status in the draft because of depend- 
ents. Millions of this group must soon be 
drawn into the fighting forces of our Na- 
tion. When this happens, can we ignore 
the plight of these dependents left be- 
hind? Must these sons, fathers, and 
husbands in our armed forces keep with 
them throughout their struggle the 
thought that their loved ones are in 
want? The morale of the Army com- 
posed of men of this type would indeed 
be low. A chain is as strong as its weak- 
est link. In this struggle for freedom, 
can we afford to be weak at any point? 
It would, indeed, be a Pyrrhic victory if 
these men were to return to their homes 
to find their loved ones sufferers because 
they have been deprived of the where- 
withal of subsistence. The home fires 
shall be kept burning too. 

Indeed, I willingly vote to increase the 
basic monthly pay from $21 to $50. 


The Shipping Crisis 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MARTIN F. SMITH 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 20, 1942 


Mr. SMITH of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, it is becoming increasingly evi- 
dent that we must construct cargo ships 
out of wood to supplement our present 
steel shipbuilding program in order to 
relieve the shipping crisis which is very 
acute. I assert that the sooner we get 
started on the wooden shipbuilding pro- 
gram the better it will be for the United 
States and our Allies. 

In this connection I desire to insert in 
the Recorp the Associated Press dispatch 
of May 16, entitled “War Goods Piled 
Up for Lack of Shipping, Admiral Says,” 
quoting Rear Admiral J. W. Greenslade, 
commandant of the Twelfth Naval Dis- 
trict, who made some rather startling 
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Statements. I also insert the White 
House Texts on Ships, issued May 16. 


WAR GOODS PILED UP FOR LACK OF SHIPPING, 
ADMIRAL SAYS 


OaKLAND, CaLir., May 16.—The Philippines 
and Singapore fell to the enemy for lack of 
ships and “we may lose Australia, perhaps 
Alaska, for the same reason,” Rear Admiral 
J. W. Greenslade warned yesterday. 

The commandant of the Twelfth Naval Dis- 
trict appealed directly to 12,000 men at the 
Moore Shipbuilding Co. for their utmost effort 
in ship producticn. 

“We've got to win this war,” he said. “And 
we will win it. But oniy if each one of us 
does his damnedest—and then his double 
damnedest.’ 

Victory or defeat, the admiral declared, 
hinges largely on our ability to replace ship 
losses and build up a sufficient margin to 
carry war goods and supplies to our men on 
foreign lands and seas. 

“I can tell you now that the building of 
ships has become the most important indus- 
try in our war effort today. And it is only 
fair to tell you that the ships built up to the 
present time are not enough. 

“War goods are piling up at the docks on 
both coasts and are backing up at some iniand 
war plants. For example, 40,000 military 
trucks are standing at a single east coast port 
waiting for ships. At one inland plant there 
are 30,000 combat vehicles ready to be shipped. 
Thousands of trucks, intended for our forces 
in Australia and Ireland and elsewhere have 
been stored for lack of shipping to carry them 
where they are so badly needed. 

“Unless this bottleneck can be broken it 
is feared that some war production plants 
may be forced to slow down—or even stop 
work altogether.” 

Wuire House TExT ON SHIPs; 180-Day ScHEpD- 

ULES CuT IN HALF As ProcRAM Is SPEEDED; 

120 VESSELS BuILT SINCE JANUARY 1 


The latest reports on the progress of the 
victory-fleet program are reassuring and 
should clarify some of the confusion as to a 
shortage of ships. They show that there is 
no lag today in cargo-ship building. 

The United States has been short of mer- 
chant tonnage since the war began in 1939. 
The condition has been aggravated continu- 
ously since that time, particularly since De- 
cember 7, due to the far-flung battle fronts 
of the World War and to increased activity of 
Axis submarines. 

To offset this situation, current reports by 
the Maritime Commission show that Ameri- 
can shipyards are building merchant vessels 
faster than ever before in the history of the 
world. Liberty ships are being built in less 
than one-half the time originally allotted. 
Some shipyards are well ahead of schedule; 
others are on schedule; a few are behind but 
are catching up rapidly. The over-all aver- 
age, however, shows that the program is on 
schedule. At first the task appeared fan- 
tastic, but now records are being made that 
were once believed impossible. 

ONE-HUNDRED-AND-FIVE-DAY SCHEDULE SET 


The speed of construction is gaining mo- 
mentum. In some yards liberty ships are 
being completed and delivered into war serv- 
ice in less than 90 days. Original schedules 
called for delivery on an average of 180 days 
They have been shortened 105 days. Some 
ships now under construction will be com- 
pleted under 75 days. Already one has been 
completed in 83 days. 

On Maritime Day two new records will be 
made in Portland, Oreg. The Jonathan Ed- 
wards, a liberty ship, will be put in service 
60 days after its keel was laid, and the 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich will be launched in 
36 days. 

From a construction standpoint, the ship- 
building industry is in a far better position 
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today than it was during the last war. Then 
it took shipbuilders from 10 months to a 
year to produce merchant vessels. Eight 
yards on the Atlantic averaged 350 days per 
ship; eight on the Pacific, 309 days; and two 
on the Guif, 512 days. That average was 
established throughout the entire program, 
including the peak of production. 


ONE HUNDRED AND TWENTY SHIPS SINCE 
JANUARY 1 


Today the shipbuilders are yet to reach the 
peak of preduction, but they are, on an aver- 
age, meeting their 105-day schedule. From 
January 1 to May 10 they delivered 120 mer- 
chant ships into service. This is 20 percent 
more than they built in all of last year. Pro- 
ductivity of both labor and management is 
increasing in the shipyards each succeeding 
month. A maximum shipbuilding program, 
like any other part of our effort, is dependent 
upon our preduction as a whole. 

The prcegress made thus far is easing our 
shipping problem, but there will be a short- 
age of ships until sinkings throughout the 
world are brought under better control and 
the shipbuilding program gets into full pro- 
duction. 

The American people can be assured that 
the shipyards will do the job assigned to 
them. 





One Newspaper Gives the Whole Picture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 20, 1942 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the following editorial from the 
Philadelphia Record is timely and in my 
judgment very, very important. I wish 
all America could read it. I agree with it 
heartily, including the criticism it con- 
tains. I need make no further comment 
except to say that in the last enalysis the 
record we ourselves write must and will 
be our justification of our work. 

It’s Your CONGRESS—HEuP Guarp It Now 

Congress is the heart of American democ- 
racy, base citadel of world democracy 

That’s why current sniping at Congress to 
impair its influence is important to every 
American. Once the power and prestige of 
Congress go—the democratic system goes 

True, Congress has been a butt of stage 
jokes for years. No one can forget Victor 
Moore's portrait of Senator Loganberry, in 
Louisiana Purchase. 

But what we're talking about now is not 


funny. 
Of course, some Members of Congress, 
through stupidity, have played into the 


hands of those who ridicule it before the 
Amervican people. The ill-timed pension 


scheme was a monumental. blunder. The 
rush of certain Congressmen for X cards 
another 

This effort in certain quarters to pin the 


X-card stigma on Members of Congress may 
have been engineered to cover up Washing- 
ton big shots who ride on X cards and who 
are not members of Congress 

But even so, Congressmen must get wise— 
and quit demanding special privileges. The 
abuse of the franking privilege, for one 
thing. For another, the use of “personal 
privilege” to bar able men from appointment 
(just as Senator Gurrey now bars Earle G. 
Harrison as Commissioner of Immigration). 
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In times like these, such petty privileges 
smell worse than in normal] times. 

So much said, we hasten to add that Con- 
gress, with all its faults, is our most precious 
institution. 

Derided as “government by amateurs,” 
Congress has shown a capacity for states- 
manship more than adequate to meet this 
Nation’s gravest crises. More than once 
Congress has seized leadership from a falter- 
ing President, and more than once it has 
blocked bureaucrats who fancied themselves 
“men on white horses.” 

Many Members of Congress are the coun- 
try’s foremost experts in their lines. For 
an example, Congressman Ross CoLLins is 
probably the best-informed person in Amer- 
ica on the organization and personnel of 
the Army. 

So, faced with propaganda against Con- 
gress—against Congress as an institution— 
Americars must be on guard. 

The Record is not seeing ghosts under beds 
This drive is real and sinister. We find it in 
the propaganda which piles on our desk. We 
find it creeping into our news columns. In 
the New Republic, Senator JamEs M. MEap 
reveals that the “Bundles for Congress” or- 
ganization, set up to organize ridicule and 
sneer at Congress, was promoted by “a man 
who for years represented Japanese business 
interests in this country.” 

Another promoter of anti-Congress propa- 
ganda is revealed as a man who, before Pearl 
Harbor, was an accredited representative to 
the United States of another Axis nation 

So, keep your mind vigilant Vigilant 
against any efforts to make you lose faith in 
Congress, and, hence, in democracy. 

Just as the British Parliament has been a 
great source of strength in Britain's war ef- 
fort, so has our Congress a magnificent record 
of vigor, initiative, and cooperation. 

Finally, remember this: That if there are 
some weak and incompetent men in Con- 
gress—they are there because we, the voters, 
sent them there. 

Congress is not something apart from us 

It is us Our voice. Our strength. Our 
power. 

And our hope for future freedom 





St. Lawrence River No More Vulnerable 
Than Mississippi or Hudson Rivers 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. BERNARD J. GEHRMANN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 20, 1942 


Mr. GEHRMANN. Mr. Speaker, the 
remarks made by the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. BEITER] which appear in 
today’s Recorp, are, of course, aimed to 
provide a talking point for those opposed 
to the St. Lawrence seaway. There is no 
doubt that a submarine menace exists 
there as well as in other sections of our 
country, and it is, perhaps, true that one 
or two ships have been sunk recentiy. 
This, no doubt. is largely due to the fact 
that Canadian authorities have thus far 
not taken the proper precautions, which, 
I aim advised, is being corrected imme- 
diately. 

I note that the people in that section 
of Canada, who are mainly French- 
Canadian, were overwhelmingly opposed 
to fighting across the ocean in this war. 
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It could be possible that Canadian 
authorities would want to use this sub- 
marine incident as a weapon to change 
the minds of many of these people and 
have them consent to enlist for overseas 
duty. 

The activity of the German submarine 
in the St. Lawrence River is matched by 
the activity of that other German sub- 
marine at the mouth of the Mississippi 
River and the activity of still another 
German submarine off the mouth of the 
Hudson River. In no sense does this 
mean that the ports of New York and 
New Orleans are closed any more than 
that Montreal is shut off from the seven 
seas, 

The railroad and anti-public-power 
lobbyists can hardly blast the St. Law- 
rence submarine without their attention 
being called to the others. 

Only with this difference, the sea is 
open and clear for enemy submarines up 
either the Mississippi or Hudson Rivers 
while the St. Lawrence, which is viewed 
es part of the Great Lakes waterway, 
1,900 miles from the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
to the St. Louis River in the State of 
Minnesota, and the site of the St. Law- 
rence power plant has the protection be- 
low it of a good portion of the St. Law- 
rence Rapids, while navigation above the 
rapids is protected by various sets of 
canals through which no _ submarine 
could ever pass, being caught in the dif- 
ferent locks. One is the to-be-deepened 
St. Lawrence Canal, now 14 feet, to 27 
feet, and the Welland Canal and the 
various other canals in the upper Great 
Lakes. 

It was a surprise raid on the St. Law- 
rence that caught the Canadian Govern- 
ment napping. A very small fleet of 
these torpedo-equipped power launches 
could contro] the situation. Subs can- 
not operate successfully in constricted 
waters; they have not the room to hide, 
hence policing of the St. Lawrence against 
U-boats will not be a difficult nor expen- 
Sive task. Canadian authorities state 
there were neither nets, nor booms, nor 
mines protecting the St. Lawrence River. 
This omission has been rectified already. 
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Mr. CARTWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, 
there has been considerable misunder- 
standing, and perhaps some misrepre- 


sentation for political purposes, in con- 
nection with the selection of sites for 
military installations and war-production 
facilities in Oklahoma and other South- 
western States. 

For understandable reason 
zens of Oklahoma are very 


ry 


h~ 
c 
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minded and it is hard for the people of 
my State to believe that all public offi- 
cials and agencies are not governed by 
political influence and pressure. 

Unfortunately, this rather widespread 
impression extends, more or less uncon- 
sciously, perhaps, even to their thinking 
in terms of decisions of high military 
and naval authorities, and the nonpoliti- 
cal officials of our great war-production 
program. 

Of course, like every other Congress- 
man, I have done all I possibly could to 
get full consideration by war-program 
officials of the resources and advantages 
of the district I have the honor to repre- 
sent in Congress, and to cooperate with 
local citizens and groups interested in se- 
curing some type of military project for 
their localities. 

So far there have been three military 
installations this year in my district, 
and an important new coal-mining de- 
velopment for special production in our 
war effort. Other proposed sites are 
already under active consideration, and 
I have some reason to believe that et least 
one er two more war projects will be 
established there within the next few 
weeks. 

But I do not consider or claim that I 
got them, in the sense of political spoils 
or loot, for my district. I know and every 
Member of the House knows that our 
war program is not being conducted on 
that kind of a basis. And, win or lose 


in the coming election, I do not propose 
to try to mislead the voters of my dis- 
trict by telling them that the personal 
influence or power of their Congress- 


man—or of any Congressman-—-is con- 
trolling the decisions of the War Depart- 
ment General Staff, which is properly 
concerned only with military factors and 
requirements. They are thinking of 
winning this war as quickly as possible 
and with the least cost of blood and 
treasure. Their decisions are based, as 
they should be, on factors of military 
value—strategic location, accessibility, 
existing facilities, power, transportation, 
available qualified labor supply, terrain, 
and many other technical factors—the 
views of cynical politicians to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. 

Of course, I will continue to do every- 
thing I can, and to cooperate heartily 
with others interested, to the end that 
other localities of southeastern Okla- 
homa may be selected as centers for some 
suitable phases of our war activity. One 
of the reasons that I have stayed in 
Washington continuously since our 
country has been at war and not gone 
home with a campaign approaching, is 
my great desire to be of special service 
if possible to my district by helping to 
pres pertinent data to officials here 
about lecalities under consideration as 
sites for war projects. 

In addition to numerous personal con- 
s and continual contact with va- 
ficials of the War and Navy De- 

artments, the War Production Board, 
and other agencies with reference to spe- 
cific areas and projects, I have urged the 
claims of my State and district in letters 
to the President and other high officials 
charged with responsibility and authority 


ent 
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for the conduct of the globe-encircling 
war in which our Nation is engaged. 

I wish to insert in the Recorp as a part 
of my remarks several letters I have re- 
ceived in reply, which I believe will be of 
general interest. They explain in some 
detail and on the highest authority the 
methods and procedures used in deter- 
mining the relative suitability of the 
many areas and sites proposed for con- 
sideration. 

First, I present a letter from Maj. Gen. 
Edwin M. Watson, secretary to President 
Roosevelt. 

Second, a letter from Hon. Robert P. 
Patterson, Under Secretary of War, in 
which he seems to stress the importance 
given to facilities already available and 
indications of willingness to cooperate. 

Third, a letter from Col. S. L. Scott, 
southwestern division engineer, War De- 
partment, Dallas, Tex., with an attach- 
ment outlining data desired in connec- 
tion with requests for site investigations. 

Fourth, an impressive letter from Maj. 
Gen. H. R. Harmon, commanding the 
Gulf coast air force training center, Ran- 
dolph Field, Tex. 

Fifth, a letter from Chairman Donald 
M. Nelson, of the War Production Board, 
States that most war production indus- 
tries are privately operated and that, 
generally speaking, Government con- 
tractors choose the location of their 
operations. 

Sixth, a letter explaining the function 
and policies of the Plant Site Board in 
relation to the location of new industrial 
facilities. 

The letters referred to are as follows: 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, May 1, 1942. 

WILBURN CARTWRIGHT, 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. CARTWRIGHT: Your letter of April 
11, 1942, addressed to the President has been 
referred to me for reply 

It is regretted that the people of Oklahoma 
feel that Oklahoma has been neglected in 
the selection of military sites in the vicinity 
of the Red River. However, the War De- 
partment, in the selection of these and all 
other sites for military installations, is gov- 
erned entirely by military requirements. To 
insure that military requirements alone shall 
determine such liccations, the War Depart- 
ment general staff makes the final decision 
after report and recommendation by repre- 
sentatives of the War Department, includ- 
ing the Office of the Chief of Engineers and 
the Surgeon General of the Army 

The using branches, such as the Army Air 
Forces and the Army ground forces, are 
charged by the War Department with the 
responsibility of making initial selections 
and recommendations solely in accordance 
with their respective tactical, functional, 
and training requirements 

Site selection and industrial-plant con- 
struction required in the production of es- 
sential military materials under the juris- 
diction of the office of the Under Secretary 
of War, are located by that office in areas 
determined to be best fitted for the particu- 
lar industry, giving consideration to its re- 
lationship to the war program. 

It is regretted that military requirements 
did not permit selection of some of the sites 
mentioned in your letter in Oklahcma north 
of the Red River. The War Department's 
failure to do so, however, should not be taken 
as the slightest reflection on the State of 
Oklahoma. 


Hon 
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Your letter is being brought to the atten- 
tion of the appropriate agencies of the War 
Department for consideration in connection 
with future requirements. 

Sincerely yours, 
EpwIn M. WATSON, 
Secretary to the President. 


May 5, 1942. 
Hon. WILBURN CARTWRIGHT, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. CARTWRIGHT: This will acknowl- 
edge receipt of your letter of April 11, 1942, 
concerning the location of military projects 
in the Red River area in Oklahoma and Texas. 

Sites for military projects are selected by 
boards of officers and approved by higher 
authorities appointing these boards. All fac- 
tors of military value, including strategic lo- 
cation, accessibility, existing facilities, power, 
transportation, available qualified labor sup- 
ply, terrain, and many other technical fac- 
tors are taken into consideration before spe- 
cific recommendations are made in the selec- 
tion of sites. 

The military division of the Government 
has the responsibility of carrying out suc- 
cessfully the various phases of the military 
effort. Included in these responsibilities is 
the selection of sites for military projects. 

ecisiohs are based upon the advantages a 
location has which are of most value to the 
Government as a whole, and are not in- 
fluenced by what State, area, or municipality 
should be selected for the location of the 
projects. 

In the location of air base schools in the 
Red River area, there was taken into con- 
sideration, among other factors, the fact that 
municipal and private air fields were avail- 
able and equipped, had the facilities and the 
willingness to cooperate, and were of value 
in the instruction and training of cadets and 
volunteers for the air forces. 

Trusting that this information will be help- 
ful in answering your constituents, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
ROBERT P. PATTERSON, 
Under Secretary of War. 


War DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE DIVISION ENGINEER, 
SOUTHWESTERN DIVISION, 
Dallas, Tez., May 1, 1942, 
Hon. WILBURN CARTWRIGHT, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My DEAR MR. CARTWRIGHT: Your letter of 
April 14 to Maj. Gen. Richard Donovan, com- 
manding general, Eighth Corps Area, relative 
to the location of projects in Texas and Okla- 
homa, has been referred to this office for 
reply. ee 

The area in southern Oklahoma to which 
you refer has been given very thorough con- 
sideration in numerous investigations. I can 
assure you there has been no discrimination 
against Oklahoma in the selection of sites for 
military installations. A glance at the map 
of Oklahoma will verify this contention. You 
will note there are at present military instal- 
lations at Lawton, Chickasha, Fort Reno, 
Oklahoma City, Enid, Tulsa, Choteau, Cock- 
son Hills, McAlester, Stringtown, and Ard- 
with other sites already under 
consideration. 

As you may know, the selection of sites for 
any particular type of installation is depend- 
ent upon numerous factors. Chief among 
these are, of course, the basic requirements 
for the site. We do, however, attempt to 
evaluate local conditions insofar as such con- 
siderations are compatible with the military 
needs. In many instances the very rigid re- 
quirements for a particular type of installa- 
tion necessitate its location in one particular 
area. Such is quite frequently the case with 
industrial plants and air-force establish- 














































































ments. In other instances we are, of course, 
permitted far greater latitude in our selec- 
tion of suitable areas. However, in any 
event the final selection is made by the ap- 
propriate agency in Washington, after a 
review of my report and recommendations 
on each site considered. 

Many localities interested in securing some 
type of military installation in a particular 
area have submitted brochures setting forth 
pertinent data on the locality. This infor- 
mation is of interest to us and sometimes 
proves most helpful. I would suggest that 
you advise those of your constituents who in- 
quire concerning this matter to submit to 
this office a brochure covering, in general, the 
subjects listed on the outline which I am 
enclosing. Such a brochure should cover the 
locality in general and not bé prepared for 
any specific installation, so that we may de- 
termine the suitability of the area for any 
desired purpose. 

Your interest in this matter is very much 
appreciated. I am always happy to be of 
service and hope that you will not hesitate 
to call upon me again for any information 
which I may be able to furnish. 

Very truly yours, 
S. L. Scort, 
Colonel, Corps of Engineers, 
Division Engineer 
Data sheet.] 


[Enciosure: 


OUTLINE OF DATA DESIRED WITH REFERENCE 
SITE INVESTIGATION 


. Description and location. 

General topography. 

. Present use of land. 

- Flood condition. 

Land ownership. 

. Population of town or towns nearby. 

. Accessibility and transportation facili- 


To 
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8. Housing. 

9. Labor supply. 

. Water supply. 

. Sewage disposal. 

. Power and fuel. 

- Local cooperation. 

. Climatic data. 

. Submit photographs, 
portation, and topographic 
able. 


location 
maps if 


trans- 


avail- 





HEADQUARTERS, GULF COAST 
AiR Force TRAINING CENTER, 
Randolph Field, Tex., April 23, 1942 
Hon, WILBURN CARTWRIGHT, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. CARTWRIGHT: This is to acknow!l- 
edge your letter of April 15 enclosing the 
newspaper map of northern Texas and south- 
ern Oklahoma along the Red River. This 
map, as you will recall, makes pointed refer- 
ence to the numerous defense activities in 
Texas as opposed to the scarcity of such in- 
stallations in Oklahoma. 

As I am sure you understand, my responsi- 
bilities relate solely to the Gulf Coast Air 
Force Training Center. This training cen- 
ter is concerned exclusively with flying train- 
ing. It would be entirely inappropriate for 
me to discuss the why and the wherefore of 
other defense projects, and, as a matter of 
fact, I have not the detailed information 
upon which to base such a discussion 

It is my understanding that location 
of all defense projects is coordinated in 
Washington by an interdepartmental board 
on which the War and Navy Department 
are represented, and a complete presentation 
of the situation would have to come from 
this board or from some other authoritative 
source in Washington. 

Insofar as this training center lis 
cerned, I can offer the following information: 

(1) Of the eight defense projects shown 
m the map in northern Texas, five do not 


the 


con- 





.firing ranges and some air activities. 


relate in any way to this training center. 
Consequently this headquarters had nothing 
whatever to do with their selection. The 
five installations to which I refer are those 
at Wichita Falls, Gainesville, Denison, Paris, 
and Texarkana. 

(2) Of the three remaining 
northern Texas, those at Vernon and Bonham 
are elementary flying schools which come 
within the jurisdiction of this training cen- 
ter but which are operated by civilian con- 
tractors. Both of these have been in exist- 
ence for some time, and the locations were 
selected by the civilian contractors them- 
selves and not by the War Department. The 
installation at Sherman is a Regular Army 
basic flying school. This is the only one 
of the eight projects shown on the map for 
which the site was selected by this head- 
quarters 

(3) This headquarters has been informed 
that the area east of Ardmore, between the 
Red and the Canadian Rivers, is not available 
to us for our flying training program. Pre- 
sumably it is being reserved for some other 
purpose 

(4) This headquarters is giving serious con- 
sideration to the establishment of a Regular 
Army flying school at a site in southern Okla- 
homa, somewhere west of Ardmore. I am not 
at liberty to disclose the exact location until 
it has been approved by the War Department. 

(5) While not shown on the map presented 
by the Daily Ardmoreite, this training center 
has in Oklahoma four elementary flying 
schools operated under civilian contract, and 
one Regular Army Air Force basic flying 
school at Enid. The four elementary schools 
are at Chickasha, Oklahoma City, Tulsa, and 
Muskogee 

(6) The map presented by the Daily Ard- 
moreite fails to show Fort Sill, which is 
about 35 miles northwest of Waurika. Fort 
Sill, as you Know, includes extensive artillery 
These 
preclude our locating a flying training activ- 
ity in that immediate vicinity 

Concerning the eight new Air Force Schools 
in this training center, the number in Texas 
should be seven, instead of eight. Of these 
seven sites in Texas, every single one was 
selected in large measure because of the fact 
that there first-class airport either 
already completed or in course of construc- 
tion, and that in each and every case the 
amount of money already expended or appro- 
priated for the construction the airport 
averaged around $300,000 to $350,000, and that 
in each and every case the major portion of 
this expenditure or authorization came from 
Federal funds allotted to the community 
through the Civil Aeronautics Authority. 

I hope that the above information will help 
in some small measure to clarify the situation 
in your mind and in the minds of your con- 
stituents. 


Sincerel} 


» re.iy 
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H. R. HaRMon, 
Major General, 


United States Army. 
WAR PRODUCTION BoarD 
Washington, D. C., May 9, 1942. 


Hon. WILBURN CARTWRIGHT, 
House of Representatives 
Washington, D.C 
Dear Mr. CARTWRIGHT: I appreciate your 
bringing to my attention the information 


contained in your letter of April 14 


It is indeed unfortunate that the people 
of southern Oklahoma have not had the 
opportunity to play a large part in the waz 
production program. As you know, most war 


production facilities are 
and, generally speaking 
tractors choose the locale of the 


privately operated 
Government con- 
ir operations, 


subject, of course, to our approval. 
Manufacturers are often reluctant to move 
from established industrial areas. We have 
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been able, however, to allocate more than 
$120,000,000 of new industrial facilities to 
Oklahoma, a greater amount per capita than 
has been awarded to any other State in the 


Southwest. Apparently the southern sec- 
tion of the State has not shared in the 


allocation of these new facilities 
older industrial sections become overbur- 
dened, and it becomes necessary to locate 
war production plants in smaller cities and 
towns, every opportunity will be given for 
southern Oklahoma to contribute share 
to our production effort. 

I have requested the War Department to 
give me information on the factors which 
have governed the location of military camps, 
training centers, and ammunition depots 
along the Red River border of Texas and 
Oklahoma. I shall write you again as soon 
as I receive this information. 

Sincerely yours, 
DonaLp M. NE-=SON, 
War Production Board. 


But as the 


its 


Chairman, 


Wark PRODUCTION Boarp 
Washington, D.C., April 29, 1942 
Hon. WILBURN CARTWRIGHT, 
House oj Representatives, 
Washington, D.C 


My Dear Mr. CarRTWRIGHT: I want to thank 
you for your letter of April 12 concerning the 
desire of the people of Oklahoma to share in 


the war production program. 

As you know, the Plant Site Boarc 
an advisory capacity to the War 
Departments in the location of new indus- 
trial facilities. The Board is concerned only 
with industrial projects and has no authority 
in connection with the location of military 
camps, training stations, and munitions de- 
pots. For this reason, the only project for 
the northeastern section of Texas which has 
been passed on by the Plant Site Board, is 
the Texarkana loading plant. This plant is 
similar in size to the project which was ap- 
proved for Choteau 

It may interest you to know that i 
dustrial facilities, costing in excess of $120,- 
000,000 have been approved for the State of 
Oklahoma. In proportion to its population 
Oklahoma has received a greater amount of 
hew war production facilities than other 
States in the Southwest. 

It is my hope that Oklahoma will have an 
even greater opportunity in the future to 
make its contribution to the war production 
effort. 

Sincerely yours, 
EDWIN M. MARTIN, 
Assistant to the Chairman, 
Plant Site Board. 
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Letter of a West Point Graduate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT T. SECREST 


OF OHIO 
IN THE EKOUSE OF REPRES 





ENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 20, 1942 
Mr. SECREST. Mr. Speaker, unde: 


leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following letier: 
TuEspay, May —, 1942 
RoBertT T. SECREST, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C 
DEAR MR. SECREST: It’s hard to real 
4 yeurs have passed so quickly and that in le 
than a month I'll be graduatir a second 
lieutenant in the Army. It i nly of late 
that I’ve begun to realize what West Point has 
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meant to me. how deeply rooted in me its 
spirit and traditions are, and with what regret 
and deep emotion I will bid a fond adieu to 
this marvelous institution. Just the other 
day we had our first dress review of the season, 
and as a coach of lacrosse I did not have to 
attend, but I went over to watch it. As I 
stood there watching the corps pass in review 
with the colors I couldn't help but choke up 
with pride at the sight of such a fine body of 
men and a corps whose men and traditions 
have written history in our Nation and which 
has produced the leaders of our Nation in its 
time of need. When you leave, or are about 
to leave. its ideals and heritage in knowledge, 
deep and lasting friendships, sense of loyalty, 
duty, honor, country, Cll you with a determi- 
nation and a mission to serve your country to 
the best of your ability and to make yourself 
1 credit to such a heritage 

It is really difficult, sir, to tell in such a few 
words just what these 4 years have meant, 
they have been so full of experiences, learning, 
and good times in work and play. I think, 
perhaps, this last year as a first classman has 
meant the most to me because of the respon- 
sibilities I’ve had and the privileges accorded 
to me as an upper classman. I feel it has 
been my most fruitful year because of its em~ 
phasis on preparing me for my future career 
as an Officer. It’s impossible to crowd all 
knowledge in 1 year so full of everything, but 
it has given me a chance this year to apply 
what I have iearned the other 3 years in ex- 
erting authority, shouldering responsibility, 
and using initiative in meeting problems and 
situations. When I receive my diploma I 
know from then on I'm on my own and that 
West Point has done everything to equip and 
prepare me for my career and that it is up to 
me now to make the proper use and applica- 
tion of that foundation. 

I haven’t meant to weigh so heavily on 
your valuable time in describing with so much 
detail what these 4 years and West Point 
have meant, but I do want to convey my 
deepest incerest gratitude to you for 
affording me such a wonderful education 
and career, and throughout my career I 
shall ever do my best to be a credit to you 
and the faith you placed in me as a Repre- 
sentative of the Fifteenth Ohio District 

Graduation, as you may know, has been 

oved up 10 days from June 10 to May 29, 
to enable men taking a detail in the Air Corps 
report to their flying schools on June 3. 

hardly gives us time to get to our 

I am reporting to Ocala, Fla., but 

n’t mind so much. The sooner we can 
and the sooner we can be 

ributing factor to winning this war, the 
we like it. Sir, I realize what a task 

d duty you have at this time and how val- 
our services and time are, but I would 
honor and privilege if 

my graduation the morn- 

you can possibly 

sreatest pleasure to me. I 

long time the 

tters not how late 

come, for I 
yraduation 
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Reduced Telegram Rates for Soldiers | 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF | 
KON. THOMAS J. LANE | 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 20, 1942 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks, I am in- 
serting a letter written by me to the 
President of the Western Union Tele- 
graph Co., Mr. A. N. Williams, together 
with a copy of his reply dated May 19, 
1942: 

May 15, 1942. 
Mr. A. N. WILLIAMs, 
President, Western Union, 
New York,N.Y. 

Dear Sir: It is reasonably certain that the 
pay raise for our men in the military serv- 
ices will be passed by Congress and receive 
Presidential approval. This measure will give 
some financial relief to those men who have 
sacrificed their personal interests to serve 
our country. I know that you will agree that 
such a measure was justified. 

In spite of this increase in wages for en- 
listed men, the salaries are still not sufficient 
to provide many in the service with the es- 
sentials to which they were accustomed in 
civil life. The railroads have recognized this 
condition by ad "sting their rates. The Gov- 
ernment has als. extended to them the frank- 
ing privilege. Many private business concerns 
have cooperated by extending special rates 
to men in uniform. 

Would it not be possible for Western Union 
to extend a special rate to members in the 
military service? It is my opinion that this 





would meet with general approval, as a pa- 
triotic move on the part of Western Union. 
I feel sure that it would be appreciated by 
the men in the service as well as by their 
families 
I would appreciate it if you would give me 
your reaction to this proposal. 
Sincerely yours, 
THomas J. LANE. 
May 19, 1942. 
Hon. THomas J. LANE, 
House of Representatives 
Washington, D.C. 
DEAR CONGRESSMAN LANE: You will be glad 
to know, in connection with your letter of 
May 15, that there is in effect between Canada 
and other parts of the British Empire a 
special classification known as expeditionary 
force messages (EFM), whereby enlisted or 
drafted men from any part of the Empire 
can exchange messages with their families 
and friends between any two points in the 
Empire consisting of four selections of pre- 
pared texts, each designated by a numeral. 
There are about 130 texts from which selec- 
may be made, providing for sub- 
stantially everything that an average person 
would wish to say in such circumstances. 
Western Union has long been prepared to 
offer such a service, subject to concurrence 
of the War and Navy Departments on the 
one hand and the connecting carriers on 
the other, but there have been certain diffi- 
culties about it growing out of the necessity 
from a military standpoint of concealing the 
location of particular armed units. This 
difficulty was resolved only the middle of 
week, and arrangements are now well 
under way for the introduction of the service 
on a fairly wide scale The 
foreign lands will be handled by the 
Post Office, but the terminal handlir 
country will be by Western Uni 
as the case may be, and it 
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possibility of repeated rehandling in order 
to reach certain outlying distant points, and 
the necessity for transmitting the full trans- 
lated texts to the final point of destination 
if there is no independent Western Union 
office at that point, as well as a delivery in 
residential areas by expensive mounted mes- 
sengers, and in some cases the incurring of 
a specific telephone toll in order to reach the 
addressee at some point beyond our system. 
For all this we are proposing a rate of only 
20 cents out of the 60 cents per message. 
Yours very truly, 
A. N. WILLIAMS. 


Why the Discrimination? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 20, 1942 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, here in 
America, individuals not elected by the 
people, men having no legal authority, 
men responsible to no governmental 
agency, men above and beyond the law, 
tell us when, where, and at what price 
American citizens shall be permitted to 
aid the men in the fighting line. 

Note this editorial from the California 
Inyo Independent, of Independence, re- 
printed in the Los Angeles Times. It 
reads: 


SO THIS IS WHAT WE'RE FIGHTING FOR 


Three weeks ago a major construction job 
Started at Manzanar. It became necessary 
because of wartime necessity. General De- 
Witt, of the United States Army, decreed that 
all persons of Japanese descent must be 
moved, and moved hurriedly, and the Army 
ordered a reception center built at Manzanar 

Such speed was desired that the job was 
given a priority rating of A-1l-a, the highest 
possible priority that any job can receive. 

So Griffith Co., the builders, started in on 
their part of the job, along with Vinson & 
Pringle, plumbing and sewer contractors, and 
Newbery Electric Corporation, electricians. 

American Federation of Labor union busi- 
ness agents were on the job as soon as it 
started. They announced that the Manzanar 
project is a union job and the closed shop 
prevailed. Valley residents who offered to 
work there were told that they had “to join 
the union.” Fees for joining and working on 
the job ranged from $23 to $50. 

Even though it has been difficult to get 
laborers and skilled men, the union has been 
adamant in demanding its toll. They know 
that this is temporary employment, but the 
business agents demand their cut from wages 
earned by the sweat of a man’s brow. 

All of which makes a very nice racket for 
the boys. 

It makes us wonder 
about. Here’s why: 

Recently a contractor on the Manzanar job 
came into a business house at Lone Pine and 
asked R R. Henderson if he knew of two 
men who could help them out on a night 
shift. He said, “Yes; there are two young 
civilian pilot training students here who need 
extra work so that they can pay for their 
board and room while they are in training 
to fly.” 

“Send them out,” said the contractor, and 
on Saturday afternoon the two men, Larry 
Asse] and Robert White, went out to the job 
and worked the first ‘ 


what this war is all 
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The contractor asked them to work every 
night from 8 p. m. to 4 a.m. Inasmuch as 
they were going to school days and flying in 
between time the same two men could hardly 
work all night every night, so they sent their 
two roommates, also civilian pilot training 
students, to the job on Sunday night. 

The two men arrived to go to work and a 
union business agent asked them to show 
their union cards. They didn’t have any, so 
he told the young men it would cost them 
$23 apiece fees before they could work part 
time or any time. 

The boys came home, for if they had $23 
they wouldn’t have to work. 

Now, let’s take stock for a moment. 

Here were four young men who are training 
to be flyers so that they may enter the 
United States Army and fight for freedom and 
democracy. 

Well, why should they go to all this trouble 
at their own expense when all they would 
seem to be fighting for is to perpetuate a 
dictatorship of labor racketeers? 

What kind of democracy is this anway? 

Here is an A-l-a priority job on which 
the contractors can come and get anything 
they need and take it out of any business 
house in the valley. They have priority, in 
other words, on materials, but no priority 
on men. 

Only the union seems to have a priority 
on manpower. 

And before a man can get a job he must 
pay tribute to the union. 

There’s something screwy about this whole 
deal. The cards are stacked against the 
country. Our boys go out and fight for $21 
a month, while union racketeers collect their 
tithes from men who want to work and are 
supposed to be free Americans. 

But are they free? 

Yes; free to starve if they don’t pay fees 
to a union. 

Free to learn to fly to fight for Uncle Sam, 
but not free to work for a few dollars to help 
them learn to fly a plane. 

And then there’s the experience of a Lone 
Pine resident. He went to work at Manzanar 
checking out tools to the carpenters. The 
union business agent came to him for his 
union fees, but the Lone Piner had three 
unions demanding toll. One group said he 
had to belong to a carpenters’ union, an- 
other said he should belong to the tool 
handlers’ union, and another claimed that 
the teamsters had jurisdiction over him 
Three unions, all American Federation of 
Labor, were fighting over who would get the 
swag. To date he’s told them all to go 
to until they decide to whom he 
should pay his money. 

It seems to make no difference to the 
unions whether the completion of the Japa- 
nese reception center is necessary the 
war effort of our country. The dollar is 
more important to the union business agent 
than is the adequate defense of our west 
coast. 

The building of Manzanar reception center 
is an Army job. 

But the unions seem 
contractors what to do. 

And the unions exercise 
individuals working there. 

At Manzanar carpenters are drawing 12 
hours’ pay for 8 hours’ work on Saturday 
and 16 hours’ pay for 8 hours’ work on Sun- 
day. Carpenters at Manzanar get much 
as $108.35 per week. Even then some of the 
boys quit because a little dust blows in their 
faces, 

Some of the boys in the service probably 
would like to make a few more dollars than 
$21 a month, dust or no dust. 

All of which totals up to a 
tion. If you can draft men to 


to 


to tell the Army’s 


power over the 


as 


imple ques- 
‘ht for their 






fellow man for a few pennies an hour, why | morality and faith are the 





can’t you draft labor for the jobs to be done 
at home, and draft capital for the national 
welfare at the same time? 

Once a number of years ago William Allen 
White wrote an editorial on What's the Mat- 
ter With Kansas? And, he commented that 
Kansas needed to raise more wheat and less 
hell. 

We might paraphrase this a bit— 

What's the matter with the United States? 

Evidently our country needs to make it 
worth while to fight for democracy. We need 
less union racketeering. We need control 
over the very men who are setting up a labor 
dictatorship. 

Freedom! Bosh! 

When a plain, everyday American can’t 
work without paying toll to a union business 
agent, then this country is on the way to hell, 
in no uncertain terms. 


A Remedy for the Ills of the World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN L. McMILLAN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 20, 1942 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent of the House, I desire 
to have the enclosed speech, delivered by 
Mrs. Mary Howell, of Florence, S. C., in- 
serted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

Since the present war is being waged 
between the Christian nations and the 
nations believing in ideology, I feel that 
the speech delivered by Mrs. Howell is 
very appropriate at this time. 

I hope that the Members of the House 
will take a few minutes of their valuable 
time to read this speech. 


So grave is the state of this war-ravaged 
world today that every thoughtful person is 
challenged to consider a possible way out. 

This is not the concern only of statesmen 
and military leaders; the future of every man, 
woman, and child on earth is involved in the 
outcome of this present desperate struggle. 

Why should we be living in such a period 
of distress and humiliation? Not the fault 
of any one individual, but due to dire indiffer- 
ence on the part of all nations throughout 
the world; because we have not thanked God 
on our knees for peace while we had it, which 
puts us on trial for disobedience. Who 
knows what the verdict will be? 

It is God who changes—who cleanses us of 
our levity with the fire of trial. And so must 
we believe that God has reserved for this 
Nation a destiny high upon the earth 

That national unity is essential because we 
are now in the midst of the decisive period 
of this present World War. If ] 






we ar llving 
a spiritual life we must realize the rrow 
and destruction of other countries is our con- 


cern—this fact we cannot exclude 
Billions are being given for defense order 
to keep the enemy from our door, but tt 


alone will not preserve our democracy—we 


must look to a Higher Power if we would ha 
the ills of the world cured and good will 
among men 


Many addresses by eminent men and 
women have been given on radio, who have 
brought out some outstanding facts in re- 
gard to how a solution of the world’s prob- 
lems can Be solved; but, to me, the most im- 
portant answer has been overlooked, as 


first line of de- 


| 
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fense—that we should be to 
God, Father of our Lord, Jes m 
whom we should never have i 
well spent is one, that lives in a spiritual 
atmosphere 

Oh friends, we who live in peace and plenty 
amongst our families, how little do we realize 
the terror and misery which has befallen our 


fellow man, due to a divided world. Never 
before have the people of America faced the 
perils they face today. The sickbed of a na- 
tion in her agony with outstreched arms cry- 
ing for help 

For in our beds are the terrors an 
of life revealed to us. Give us action, and 
not so much idle discussion. Will not the 
great strength with which we were endowed 
at birth be equal to the task? 

It must be by morality and pure living if 
we would be rescued—let us hold fast our 
faith in Jesus Christ and through Him have 
the ills of the world healed, because it is in 
His power alone to effect a cure. To leave 
Him out of the picture means disaster in time 


d cruelties 


to come. Without His aid, all our efforts are 
in vain. “The need of spiritual reawaken- 
ing” is necessary to win this total war 


The mothers and fathers throughout the 
world are now undergoing the same anxiety 
and tribulation they experienced during the 
first World War. 

To win this conflict we must keep faith 
and look to Him who reigns and rules the 
entire universe. 

Surely there is enough spiritual wealth in 
this world and enough people willing to share 
their discoveries to make every one of us a 
better agent for the great principles of suc- 
cessful living. 

It might be an asset to the solution of war 
problems to give some of the Christian women 
of America a few minutes on the radio to 
express their views in regard to the war 
crisis 

If we are loyal and patriotic citizens, we 
must realize the time has come for us to 
relinquish social and worldly activities and 
volunteer to do any service for which we are 
qualified in aiding victory; as we are in need 
of coalesce action. 

It is she who rocks the cradle who knows 
the heartaches and pangs of a cruel war 
They are to be the mothers of our patriots 
in days to come 

By our united prayers there will surely be 
some day “peace on earth.” Significant power 
and influence rests in the hands of the Amer- 
ican women. 

All things come through ds 
sincere prayer is answered. 

It is patriotic for every American 
urge that every single none ntial expend- 
iture be eliminated during the emergency 

Only an informed and aroused democracy 






ire, and every 


citizen to 


ready for great sacrifices, understanding its 

predicament, can win through to victor; 
In many ways we are still resisting the ad- 

justments essential to the bringing of our 


national economy int« 1lan 


) proper b 





The personal security of every man, wom- 
an, and child in the Nation is 

The thoughts which have been conveyed 
in this brief message comes from one whos¢ 
motto is: “Let me be known as one that } 
her fellow man.” 

If we keep the above quotation in mind 


it will renew our courage and we wll pre 


and on, fee 





C feeling our individual i i 
bility until the battle is won S let u 
con b It Christ as a civiliz I ind 
N i, whom we shall find comfort a 
a re for t ills of the world W I 
els hall we seek to find confidence in ou 
future? 

Christ, the Prince of Peace, is not only the 
propounder but the exemplificati of 
only basis for just government ar f f 
peace. We could have it soon if 
would foll His principle 
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Sneering and Smearing of Congress Un- 
justified, Unfair, and Un-American 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 20, 1942 


Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, it has become the habit of late 
for newspaper editors, radio commenta- 
tors, and sundry and varied self-anointed 
and self-proclaimed prophets and advis- 
ers to attack the institution of Congress 
promiscuously, without regard to the 
individual personnel comprising the two 
bodies which constitute the Congress, 
and with all too palpable ignorance of 
the subject of which they are treating. 
The current pogrom against Congress 
arises from misconception, misinterpre- 
tation, and deliberate distortion of the 
function of X cards for gasoline issued to 
Congressmen for use in connection with 
official business being performed by Con- 
gressmen and Senators. I deplore regi- 
mentation oi any kind. I think it most 
unfortunate that any apparently invidi- 
ous distinctions be drawn between Ameri- 
cans in privileges and rights. Neverthe- 
less, in the face of a grave shortage of 
gasoline, it should be obvious that some 
officials have a more important task to 
perform than have others from the 
standpoint of national welfare. The ease 
with which barbs can be shot at Con- 
amazes me. The suspicion cast 
upon the whole institution by supposedly 
intelligent writers and thinkers is highly 
deplorable. 

The Members of Congress are right- 
eously disturbed and indignant that 
there has again been directed at them 
within the period of a few months a 
malicious, deliberate, and wholly base- 
less series of diatribes. It is assumed 
by these critics that all Congressmen are 
chiselers, that they are dishonest, that 
they are perjurers. 

I denounce these slanderers of that 
one of the three coordinate branches of 
the American Government which the 
Constitution declared to be the most 
important, 

There are some newspapermen, how- 
ever, who rise above the level of their 
fellows, and who have insisted upon fair 
appraisal the situation. To these 
men I doff my metaphorical hat in ac- 
cording them my accolade of praise and 
deep respect. I do not propose to de- 
fend Congressmen receiving X cards 
for tke use of their own private cars on 
official business. I will let the two dis- 
tinguished members of the fourth estate, 


Eress 


of 


whom I am quoting herein, do that 
for me I do know that Congressmen 
and Senators are the only public officials 
who, at their own expense, employ their 
private automobiles on public business a 


major share of the time. No one in this 
dispute has paused to compliment Con- 
eressmen and Senators on their willing- 
ness to sacrifice of their personal funds 
for public purposes. We pay for our own 


| 











gas, oil, tires, license plates, yet most of 
the employment to which we put our 
cars is for public purposes. 

But let us see what others have said on 
this interesting subject. I first quote 
from Igor Cassini in the Washington 
Times-Herald of May 19, 1942. Count 
Cassini and his charming wife are well- 
known figures in New York, Philadelphia, 
and Washington, D. C. Cassini is a 
shrewd observer, a keen thinker, and 
possessed of a genial and engaging per- 
sonality. 


CONGRESS IN DISTRESS 


The matter of the X cards created a storm 
in a teapot. Congress was the center of the 
storm, which shook the whole Capitol and 
threatened to demolish its sacred precincts. 
The public pointed an accusing finger at 
the Senators and Representatives because 
they could buy themselves unrestricted 
quantities of gas. Mrs. F. D. R., to give an 
example to Congress, no doubt, asked and 
got only an A card. Everywhere you heard 
protests against the privileged solons. ‘Why 
should they get more gas than I do?” was the 
general outcry 

But why shouldn’t Congressmen get gaso- 
line privileges? After all, a Senator or a 
Representative is an important guy; or at 
least he should be. He is elected by the peo- 
ple and represents the people, which no head 
of a Government agency does. The fact that 
some Congressmen haven't proved themselves 
totally able to cope with the present world 
situation should not be so much a reflection 
on Congress as on the people who elected 
them as their spokesmen and their repre- 
sentatives, or on the political machinery that 
placed them there. A Congressman, however, 
is a busy man, too. He has to run around 
town a lot, bring around his constituents, 
campaign in his district. And he couldn’t 
very well do that on roller skates. 

Some people think roller skates would be 
plenty enough for our Senators and Repre- 
sentatives. In fact many people have ceased 
to look up to Congress as a powerful, inde- 
pendent organ, which represents the will and 
the wish of the people. That's because Con- 
gress has surrendered most of its powers, 
and has only gone through the motions of 
saying “Yes, yes,” to the orders of the admin- 
istration. Peanut sellers are beginning to be 
considered more important than Congress- 
men, today. This is no joke. It’s terribly 
serious. The day Congress will become too 


discredited in the eyes of the people democ- * 


racy will have died completely, right there. 
And it is we, the people, who will have to 
pay the terrible penalty. Let us not forget 
what happened in Germany the day the 
German people decided to do without the 
Reichstag. Democracy died and a dictator 
came along. So let’s root and toot for Con- 
gress. It’s better to pay with a little extra 
gas than with our liberties 

Mr. Speaker, Mr. Gould Lincoln is one 
of the most intelligent newspaper writers 
of our day. He is thoroughly conversant 
with the game of politics, and is capable 
of keen and penetrating analysis of polit- 
ical trends and national developments. 
He knows the Members of the House and 
Senate as well or better than any of his 
colleagues in the newspaper world. Re- 
cently he has made a tour of various 
States in which primary elections have 
been held. He is much more up to date, 
far less cynical than is his confrere 
Frank R. Kent, who came to fame by 
way of the Baltimore Sun, afd whose 
monumental work Political Behavior 
was a classic preceptor of politics of a 
decade and a half ago. Gould Lincoln 
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has written a very fair, shrewd, and sin- 
cere anlysis of the gasoline rationing sit- 
uation as it affects Congressmen. He 
points out the danger of repeated attacks 
upon the institution of Congress, and the 
inevitable sequel of undermining the 
faith of the people in their elected repre- 
sentatives. His notable article appeared 
in the Washington Daily Star of May 19, 
1942. Here it is: 


Pursuit oF Hasit or SNEERING AT CONGRESS 
SEEN IN Pusiic Cry ON X-CarpD ALLOW- 
ANCES 

(By Gould Lincoln) 


How much gasoline does a Member of Con- 
gress require to attend to official business, as 
well as to get himself to and from the Cap- 
itol? Only the individual Member of the 
Senate or the House can answer that question 
correctly. There has been an uproar—for 
which the newspapers are largely respon- 
sible—-over the issuance of X gas-rationing 
cards to Members of Congress. 

These cards allow the unlimited purchase 
of gasoline by their holders. Because a Sen- 
ator or a Representative holds such a card, 
however, does not mean that he or she is 
going to use an automobile for joy riding— 
although that seems to be the impression 
which many critics have sought to convey. 

The controversy arose when inept state- 
ments were made by bureau officials that 
Members of Congress would be denied X gas- 
rationing cards. They were not denied these 
cards. It was a foregone conclusion that 
they would not be so denied. 

Congress makes the laws for the country 
still. It makes the appropriations from which 
all the administration officials of the Govern- 
ment are paid. It is one of the three coordi- 
nate branches of government. In the Consti- 
tution it is placed first. Properly so. For if 
the legislative branch of the Government 
should be abolished or weakened to the point 
of being a mere rubber stamp, there remains 
only a dictatorship. A perfect example of 
what happens in the latter case is the Hitler 
dictatorship in Nazi Germany. 


PATRIOTISM QUESTIONED 


Too long it has been a habit in this coun- 
try to belittle and sneer at the Congress. 
The present attempt to make it appear that 
its Members today—because they obtained, in 
many cases, unlimited gas-rationing cards— 
are unpatriotic and merely looking out for 
their own comfort is just another instance. 
There are 96 Senators and 435 Members of 
the House. How many X gas-rationing cards 
have been issued to officials of the executive 
branch of the Government? Is there any 
reason to believe that they will be more 
careful than Members of Oongress in the 
amount of gasoline they use—or for what 
purposes? Anything but. 

A Member of the House has business to do 
for some 300,000 constituents, whether it is 
to represent them at the Capitol or to look 
after their interests before the executive de- 
partments and agencies. Senators from 
more populous States represent millions of 
constituents. It is ridiculous to say that they 
shall be denied what transportation they 
may need to carry on this business. 

The Senate last Friday, by a vote of 66 to 2, 
turned down a resolution offered by Senator 
Downey of California declaring that Senators 
should waive all rights to X cards. There 
were Senators voting against the resolution 
who held only A cards, as well as those who 
held B cards and X cards. The almost unan- 
imous vote, however, showed clearly that the 
Members of the upper House resented the 
suggestion that Members of Congress should 
be denied what gas they required for carrying 
on their business and that they were not to 
be trusted to use needed gasoline as sparingly 
as possible. 








OFFICE CREATED BY CONGRESS 


The effort to exalt the executive branch of 
the Government—usually at the expense of 
the legislative—has gone on too long in this 
country. With the exception of two officers— 
the President and the Vice President—not 
one of the executive officials is elected by the 
people—yet they have become myriad. All of 
these officials and their positions have been 
created by acts of Congress itself. 

Every Member of the House must go to 
the people every 2 years, and every Senator 
once every 6 years, and obtain their suffer- 
ance to hold office. Congress is the creature 
of the people; its representative to make the 
laws which shall govern the people and the 
Nation. If this power is ever turned over to 
one man, the Nation will no longer be gov- 
erned by law but by the will of an indi- 
vidual. 

The American people do not hesitate to 
criticize where they think criticism is neces- 
sary. They have been vociferous in the past. 
Since the beginning of the war last Decem- 
ber, in the desire for a united front in sup- 
port of the President, whose duty it is to 
conduct the war, criticism of the Chief Ex- 
ecutive, the Commander in Chief of the 
Army and the Navy, has been almost elimi- 
nated. Congress, however, has been con- 
sidered fair game. The attempt has been 
made to place on the National Legislature the 
blame for all the things the people do not 
like. 

The present uproar over the issuance of X 
gas-rationing cards to Members of Congress 
is having one good effect—which may not 
have been expected. It has brought a ruling 
that the names of all persons with rationing 
cards and the kinds of cards they hold shall 
be public. There is no reason why they 
should not be public—since the people them- 
selves, those who hoid no official position, 
must be governed by rationing. Especially 
there is no reason why officers of the Govern- 
ment, including Members of Congress, should 
have secret rationing cards. The people will 
be able to judge, then, whether holders of 
these cards are abusing the privileges and 
making frivolous use of vital fuel for trans- 
portation. 





Connecticut Craftsmen Fulfilling Role in 
War Effort 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JAMES A. SHANLEY 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 19, 1942 


Mr. SHANLEY. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing extract from the Clarion of the 
New Haven Register, under date of May 
12, 1942, is an example of the old adage, 
“They also serve who only stand and 
wait.” 

In the global effort which reaches from 
the very mining of raw materials to the 
finger pressure which releases the fin- 
ished bullet or shell, the final perform- 
ance is the most perfect criterion of 
success. 

Along that line, we in Connecticut have 
been proud of the reservoir of skilled 
craftsmen who have kept the machines 
humming and fulfilling their traditional 
role since the day of Eli Whitney’s inven- 
tion of the interchangeable parts. 

No one can deny but what the experi- 
ence that our factories got in the first 
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World War in the furnishing of supplies 
to the Allies was responsible for our 
greater industrial perfection when we 
finally went into that first World War. 
Today the same experience is ours and 
we hail the continued progress and effi- 
ciency of our Connecticut factories. This 
is particularly true of the district in and 
around New Haven, where our munition 
factories have acquired a name and 
trade-mark. patterned in success, as in- 
dicated in this excerpt: 


Guns manufactured by High Standard were 
mounted in that plane the Daredevil Wheless 
brought home and the plant here is in receipt 
of the following telegram: . 

“Employees High Standard Manufacturing 
Co.: The President of the United States, ad- 
dressing a world-wide audience, April 28, 
cited the heroic performance of a flying fort- 
ress you helped build. 

“This lone plane, separated from her flight 
in the western Pacific, came in on her target 
after a hornet’s nest of Japanese Zero fighters 
had taken the air. 

“Despite them she dropped her deadly 
bombs on the enemy ships. Running for 
home in continuing battle, her wounded crew 
brought down seven Jap attackers. 

“The radio operator was killed, the engi- 
neer’s right hand was shot off, a gunner 
crippled. This plane, with one engine gone, 
with most of her controls shot away and 
landing gear destroyed, made a crash landing 
at night at her home port, safe. 

“You put this splendid weapon in the hands 
of cold American courage—Arnold, Army 
Corps, commanding, Washington, D. C.” 

And, also, General, do not forget that Lieu- 
tenant Commander O'Hare, who single- 
handed knocked down five Jap planes, also 
did it with a High Standard machine gun. 





Federal Payments to Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 


OF 


HON. JOSHUA L. JOHNS 


OF WISCONSIN 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 20, 1942 


Mr. JOHNS. Mr. Speaker, the deplet- 
ing of the United States Treasury has 
been a favorite pastime of the owners 
of large tracts of worthless land which 
has not been able to produce much of 
anything in the past. The CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of May 14 contains a list of pay- 
ments for the year 1940, inserted by Sen- 
ator Byrp, of Virginia, showing that it 
takes as high as 62.4 percent of the funds 
to distribute them after they have been 
taken out of the Federal Treasury. 

These huge checks to large landown- 
ers of $10,000 to $50,000 must cease in an 
effort to help us win this war. Why 
lower the income tax to include people 
making only $1.25 a day and then send 
out these $10,000 to $50,000 checks for 
not farming land that the Government 
says we need to have farmed to furnish 
food to win the war? 

What is the sense of sending out 
checks to State and county institutions 
ranging from $10,000 to $50,000 a year, 
when many States are in a much better 
financial condition than is our United 
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States Government? The Mississippi 
State Penitentiary, in 1940, had a check 
of over $53,000. 

If cotton, wheat, corn, and other prod- 
ucts are bringing parity prices, why send 
$10,000 to $50,000 checks to the large 
landowners? If corn and wheat and 
other products will bring parity on an 
open, free market, why does not Mr. 
Wickard let them bring a parity price? 

The dairy farmer has not received a 
parity price for his products any year 
for 10 years. On March 15 butterfat was 
only 88 percent of parity, and yet the 
price of milk was permitted to drop 30 
cents per hundredweight in the dairy 
sections. First, the Government asked 
the dairymen to increase their produc- 
tion; they did so; and then the Govern- 
ment permitted the price of milk to drop 
30 cents per hundredweight, although it 
controlled the machinery and money to 
prevent it, if it saw fit to do so. 

In the past, the dairy monopolies may 
have controlled farm prices, but every- 
one here in Washington knows that the 
Government can and does control the 
prices the farmer will get and must as- 
sume the responsibility for these con- 
trols. 

The first step in winning this war is 
to convert our peacetime production into 
the production of ships, airplanes, tanks, 
and guns, and the second most important 
step is to stop the waste of labor and 
money on “Government as usual” pro- 
grams that do not help win the war, and 
which, in fact, are retarding our war 
effort. 

What the farmers want today is the 
price they are entitled to for the things 
they produce, and not to be on relief all 
the time nor dependent on the Govern- 
ment for a livirg. 

The following official figures from the 
February 26, 1942, Report of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics shows that 
some States get 30 percent of their an- 
nual farm marketings directly from the 
United States Treasury, while other 
States get as little as 1 percent from 
this source. 

Total cash farm income and Government 
payments, by States, 1940 


Alabama la $89, 343, OOO ($25, § (vf ; 
Arizona > —— 5A 256, 000 ( r 7 
Arkansas : ; 7 
California .....-. 640, 672, OOF 
Coloracd andl 132. 701, COO | 16 
Connecticut : 
Dela ware oe 19, 618, O00 
i as 110, 242, 000 4 
Georgia ........- 142, 7 $ 
re Akai dentin 2 
TROIS oS ntrcone | 543, 2 
Indiana -_ _-. --| 271,91 
lowa a ..--| 669, 756, 000 9 
Kamsas...........} 254, 166, COO | 38, 941, G06 
Kentucky -_._.. 147, O58, 
Louisiana _...... 95, 467, 000 | 21, 902, OO 
Maine | Ot 
Maryland 71, 045, 000 2. 783, 000 | 

‘ 

‘ 


Massachusetts... 76, 233, 000 | 612. OF 
Michigan “ 77 
Minnesota so 375, 670, OOK 1 2 
Mississ ppi.. 106, 358, 000 > HRT OM 
Missouri ee 270, 696, COO ml 

Montana........ } ! 
Nebraska.-......- 228, 672, 000 | 46, 206, 01 20 
Nevada. _. eS 13, 480, 000 2 1 
New Hampshire 21, 764, ¢ { 1 
New Jerse 137 1 


OOK 


‘ 
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Total cash farm income and Government 
payments, by States, 1940—Continued 


Percent- 
| age of 
market- 
ings from 
U8. 


Treasury 


$56, 624, 000 $4 652. 000 
01. 405, 000 14, 876, 000 | 
27, 675, 000 27, 021 


2, 000 16, 


Rg 
38 163. 000 6, 211, OOK 1 
7 

000 21 


1k 5G 


971, 000 
82 O77, OOF 25, 638, 000 | 


R91. 000 5, 699, 000 


5 820, 000 | , 679, OOO 

000 | 
000 | 
000 | 20, 016, COO | 


000 | 16, 207, 000 | 
51, CO 86, 489, 000 


, OOF 64 


000 | 16, 787, 


, 00 2, 530, O00 

5, 000 | AXA, 000 
7,000 | 4, 724, 000 | 

1 000 | 6, 443, 00 
» 450,000 | 1,920, 000 | 
12, 273, 000 | 


s, GS4, OOF 


Us, 005, OOH 


738, OOK 


5. 799. 000 | 
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The Late Honorable Pat Boland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 18, 1942 


that might have grown full 


oilo’s laurel bough, that 
w within this learned man. 
Opher Marlowe in Fau 


StUS. 


Mr. COFFEE of Washington. 
Speaker, the sudden passing of our be- 
loved colleague the gentleman rom 
Pennsylvania, the Honorable Patrick J. 
BOLAND, Was an ineffably depressing blow 
to all of us It is difficult to evaluate the 
deep affection and high regard one cher- 
ishes for his esteemed colleagues. In ap- 
praising the accomplishments and Career 
of the late Pat BoLanpb, one cannot but 
recall with fond recollection his unfailing 
geniality 


perate 


Mr. 


his uniform courtesy, his tem- 
approach, his indefatigable energy, 
He 
endowed with that God- 
» common to Americans of 
a blessed sense of humor. 
very Member of Congress will have a 
itlook on life this week. 
will sense an aching void 
being, because of that 
vacant chair in the House of Representa- 
tives, metaphorically representing that 
inother one of us has been called to join 
the innumerable caravan of other Mem- 
bers of Congress who have preceded him. 
Pat kept the faith: he carved his niche 
1 the hall of fame; he contributed nobly 
» the war effort; he was a fallen victim 
of the terrific strain of tireless and self- 
sacrificing labors in behalf of the people 
9§ Pennsylvania, whom he loved and 
ved § 1, and of Scranton, his home 
ity, and of the entire Nation 
How can one appraise fairly 
ately the worth of a colleague 


Was generou 
given 


Irish descent 


Yr x ¢ 


tt 
Pill 


lugubricus ¢ 
Every one of us 


in our 


innermost 


oO We 


and accu- 
whom the 


| 
| 
| 


inscrutable hand of the Almighty has re- 
moved from our midst. The achieve- 
ments of Pat’s past public activities are 
a signboard which points the way for us 
who remain. None of us can discern 
the exact course to pursue in the uncer- 
tain and cloudy days which loom upon 
our horizon. Many of us seek guidance 
in the quiet of our own minds and hearts, 
within the unheralded sanctuaries and in 
the eloquent imperturbability of the 
silent places. Many of us may invoke the 
Deity as our pilot to show us the way in 
seeking to progress along the labyrinthian 
corridors of time. It is a gloom-en- 
shrouded world which Pat has left be- 
hind. We who survive him must carry 
on. He was an evangel holding aloft the 
light when alive and active at our side. 
Now he has tossed the torch to us. Let 
us be worthy of the example he set. 

That short, potential stir 

That each can make but once, 

That bustle so illustrious 

"Tis almost consequence, 

Is the eclat of death 

—Emily Dickinson (Time and Eternity). 


It is agonizing, heart-wrenching, when 
one of our number has been called to 
his eternal abode, but we must not per- 
mit contemplation of death to slow our 
hand or dim our eyes, nor mitigate the 
virility with which we approach each of 
the countless and manifold problems it is 
our inescapable duty to solve. 

The people of Scranton and vicinity, 
whom Pat BoLanp represented so well in 
Congress, in his death have sustained a 
prodigious blow. He represented them 
well; he was faithful to their interests. 

Pat was a loving father, a devoted hus- 
band, an ideal family man. 

He was of exemplary character; a 
statesman worthy of the high standards 
of the Congress of the United States. In 
these days when it is the vogue for radio 
and newspaper commentators to ridicule 
and besmirch Congress as an institution, 
it is refreshing to remember the high 
caliber of the Members of the Senate and 
the House of Representatives of the 
United States. 

Pat had the courage of his convictions, 
honesty of views, tenacity of purpose. 
He could not be cowed or coerced by any 
influence, no matter how formidable. 
He was his own master. He was sub- 
servient to no faction or special interest. 
He was the devoted friend of the indigent 
and underprivileged, who so often are 
inarticulate in the proper representation 
of their views. 

To Mrs. Boland, we extend the con- 
Soling handclasp of sympathy. Our 
condolences are sincere. No vapid or 
fatuous flattering would be appropriate 
in conveying to the surviving family of 
our departed colleague a message of con- 
solation. The family should be buoyed 
up and solaced by the knowledge that 
Pat carved his name, indelibly, upon the 
pillars of the Temple of Government. 
His monument is in his legislative accom- 
plishments. His record in the House of 
Representatives is his proper epitaph. 

And so we extend a mournful farewell 
to Pat BOLAND, our deceased majority 
whip. Sleep well, Pat. Be at ease. We, 
to whom you have entrusted your obli 


obliga- 
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tions and your faith, will do our best to 
carry on in a manner worthy of you. 


What is to cease breathing, but to free the 
breath from its restless tides, that it may 
rise and expand and seek God unencumbered? 

—F.ahlil Gibran (The Prophet). 


A Gorgas Shrine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SAM HOBBS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 19, 1942 


Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leadership of Mrs. I. T. Quinn, when she 
was president of the Alabama Federation 
of Women’s Clubs, was undertaken the 
worthy project of preserving and per- 
petuating the old Gorgas home. 

Mrs. Mildred W. Warner is now State 
chairman of the Federation’s Gorgas 
Memorial Committee. She has written 
a delightful and informative article that 
was published in a trade journal, The 
News Bag, which should be of wide in- 
terest. 

Under leave granted by the House to 
extend my remarks in the Rrecorp, it gives 
me pleasure to present herewith Mrs. 
Warner’s article: 

OLD HOMES, OLD NAMES, OLD SPLENDORS 

The Alabama Federation of Women’s Clubs 
has undertaken a project of real importance 
to the State, to the South, and to the Nation 
in its effort to perpetuate the Gorgas home as 
a historic landmark, and as a permanent 
memorial to the Gorgas family. 

As the younger generation might 
it, this little house “has everything’—proper 
placement, exceptional charm, appropriate 
age, historical importance, and extraordinary 
human interest 

It is most fortunately located at the turn 
of the main drive, just beyond Morgan Hall, 
on the University of Alabama campus, under 
the spreading Gorgas oak—indeed, it had its 
pick of campus sites, as it was the parent 
of all the university buildings. 

Not a big blustery “father” parent of 
campus dwellings, but more a lovable hos- 
pitable little “mother,” with a modest fichu 
of green blinds, and an intricate breastpin 
of iron lacework, and as apron of masonry 
vistas 

It reminds us of Whistler’s Mother and 
Offers a fitting setting for Amelia Gayle 
Gorgas, who lived nearby in early childhood 
when her father was Gov. John Gayle 
(1831-35) and the Gorgas home was Stew- 
ard’s Hall 

The house was 
named William 
supervised construction of 
versity buildings 

It is of the Louisiana French raised cottage 
or low country type, with the main rooms 
2 story above the ground to avoid worries from 
high water. 

It was built in 
England as ballast 
the first story 
with a brick 


phrase 


planned by an Englishman 
Nichols, who designed and 
the original uni- 


1829 of brick brought from 
for ships, and at that time 
was one big low-ceiled room 
floor at ground level. The 
portico or balcony was also narrower then 
There were no inside steps and the main 
story was reached only by the outside double 
curving stairways, that have been pictured 
and praised so often because of their perfect 
construction and proportion, 








a 


The white man had come to Tuscaloosa in 
1816, and a number of earlier frame homes 
had been built (a very few are still standing) 
but this is said to have been the first sub- 
stantial masonry building in the vicinity. 

It was the literal birthplace of the uni- 
versity, for it housed architects and builders 
and their staffs and drawings. 

When the offspring college was but a lusty 
infant, the house assumed a dual role with 
the student mess hali below and the steward’s 
rooms above. 

It was variously called Steward’s Hall, Uni- 
versity Hotel, The Commons, and University 
Hall. 

The background of Tuscaloosa is well illus- 
trated in the fact that W. P. Ashe, first stew- 
ard of the University of Alabama, was the 
grandfather of Mrs. T. C. McCorvey, great 
great grandfather of Mrs. Hillmon Holley, 
while the third and probably the last official 
steward was T. G. Richardson, great grand- 
father of Mrs. Jack Montgomery and Miss 
Katie Belle Harrison. 

In 1847 the hall became a faculty residence 
and was occupied for 10 years by Professor 
Tuomey, who was also State geologist. 

He was followed by Professor Bernard— 
and Professor Pratt lived there during the 
War between the States, when the place was 
saved from the devastating fire of Croxton's 
raid. 

It is interesting to note that the little 
Round House, across the road in the shadow 
of the magnificent new Amelia Gayle Gorgas 
Library, also came through this conflagration. 

The Round House was built in 1860 to pro- 
vide quarters for the officer Of the day, be- 
cause the cadets disturbed the university 
president with their brisk orders and re- 
ports under his office window. 

It seems a quirk of fate that such a bla- 
tantly military objective should escape when 
the nonbelligerent library was burned with 
all its peacetime records and treasures. 

When Gen. Josiah Gorgas became presi- 
dent of the University of Alabama in 1878 he 
found there were no hospital facilities, and 
he requisitioned the upper floor of the hall for 
sick students. 

A year later his own bad health forced him 
to resign, and the university trustees made 
him honorary librarian, and Mrs. Gorgas 
became mistress of the post cffice in the lower 
hall, and matron of the infirmary above. 

From 1879 to the present day the Gorgas 
family have continued to live in what soon 
became “The Gorgas Home”—instead of 
“Steward’s” or “University” Hall. 

In these sixty-odd years the motherly little 
house has had reason to be proud of the 
children at her galleried “knee.” 

Gen. Josiah Gorgas was trained at West 
Point, and stationed in Alabama at Camp 
Mount Vernon, near Mobile, where he met 
Amelia Gayle and “fell in love with her 
voice.” 

In 1861 he became Chief of Ordnance of 
the Confederate Army. 

It is said that he added months to the war 
because of his uncanny ability to produce 
arms “Out of nothing” and “from nowhere.” 

He was with Jefferson Davis when word 
came of Lee’s surrender. 

His Army career was, of course, cut off at its 
peak, and there followed a disheartening 
period when he attempted to pioneer the iron 
and coke industry—which has since s0 
abundantly verified his vision of Alabama’s 
future. 

He was too much ahead of his time. 
bama was not ready for industry. 

When his furnaces failed, he found an out- 
let in education, first as chancellor (presi- 
dent) of Sewanee, and later at Alabama. 

Amelia Gayle Gorgas, born in Greensboro 
in 1827, was the daughter of John Gayle, 
who served as Governor when Tuscaloosa was 
the State Capital at the time the university 
opened its doors. 


Ala- 





So the 4-year-old Amelia came to Tusca- 
loosa when “Steward’s Hall’ was still littered 
with architectural drawings. A short time 
later she lived with her uncle (President 
Woods, of the university), within a stone’s 
throw of her future and final home. 

In Washington (when Governor Gayle was 
sent to Congress) the family lived in the 
same house with John C. Calhoun, who be- 
came Amelia’s devoted friend and admirer, 
though he was 50 years her senior. 

It is delightfully recounted how she was 
kissed by the rather amorous Henry Clay, who 
mistook her in the dark for his current sweet- 
heart. 

Certainly it is the charming and gracious 
personality and the lovable character of 
Amelia Gayle Gorgas that will live longest in 
the wide walls and hospitable hearths of the 
Gorgas home. 

The achievements of her world-famous son 
are well known, but she included all the stu- 
dents in her “family,” and “Mrs. Gorgas’ Boys” 
are still scattered through Alabama. 

William Crawford Gorgas was born in the 
Gayle home in Toulminville, Ala., on October 
3, 1854, the first of the family of two sons 
and four daughters. 

He shared the hard knocks of the war in 
childhood, and often recounted an incident 
during the fali of Richmond. 

His father had entrusted to Willie the 
safety of the family, and especially of the 
family cow. During the excitement and dis- 
order, a fragment of shell hit the cow and she 
bolted to a destination unknown. 

Willie was disconsolate and his mother 
tried to comfort him with the thought that 
the shell might have hit his baby brother 
instead of the cow. 

“I felt,” said Gorgas years later, “that 
women had greatly exaggerated ideas as to 
the value of babies.” 

Later he studied briefly at Greensboro at 
the school of Mr. Menaeos, a scholarly Greek, 
but his main work was at Sewanee, where he 
won his degree. 

Disappointed because his confederate ties 
kept him from a West Point appointment, 
William Gorgas determined to get into the 
Army through the Medical Corps. 

Thus perhaps the aftermath of one lost 
cause made possible the Panama Canal that 
may be vital in winning the cause of today. 

If William Gorgas had been acmitted to 
West Point he would not have studied medi- 
cine, and it is likely that yellow fever might 
still be rampant in the Tropics. 

Such is fate. 

Young Gorgas passed his Army tests and 
his first posts were in Texas. 

During his years at Fort Brown, Browns- 
ville, he met his future wife, Marie Doughty, 
and they both met yellow fever. In fact, 
they were so close to being its victims that 
a grave was dug for Miss Doughty. 

For 40 years Dr. Gorgas lived and breathed 
and suffered and bled for yellow fever, until 
he finally emerged triumphant in Cuba and 
Panama and mosquito-infested lands 

All America knows how France failed to 
complete the Panama Canal because she 
could not dig fast enough to keep ahead of 
tropical disease. 

And how Gorgas fought not only the 
stegomyia mosquito, but also absentee con- 
trol and unbounded indifference and jealousy 
before engineers and workmen could proceed 
with the big ditch. 

What this Canal means now, in this time 
time of long supply lines and few ships, is 
best expressed by the care with which it is 
guarded. 

In 1911, Dr. Gorgas was offered the presi- 
dency of the University of Alabama where 
his father had served 33 years earlier. 

He writes to his mother in August 
from the Canal Zone: 


1911, 
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“I have never given up an idea with more 
regret. I could not have a position I would 
like better. To have renewed the ties with 
Alabama which our family has held for ti 
past three generations would have been de- 
lightful. Marie was charmed with the idea of 
living in the old house (president’s mansion) 
in Colonial style for the rest of our lives 
I hesitated a long time, but it seemed that 
this (yellow fever) was my life work. So very 
reluctantly I declined.” 

During the World War Gorgas was surgeon 
general, but in his last years he ret 
he Tropics—still fighting yellow fever 

An ovation and a degree at Oxford; repeated 
audiences with rulers and potentates; and a 
personal visit from the King of England, 
conferred an order of knighthocd on him 
shortly before his death; are a few of his 
many honors. 

He was at medical school in New York when 
“Steward’s Hall” became the Gorgas Home, 
so he never had an opportunity to stay long 
in Tuscaloosa, though he came whenever pos- 
sible. But his family home was his home un- 
til his marriage in the fall of 1885 

It was in Tuscaloosa that he became en- 
gaged and spent most of his honeymoon. His 
only child was born in the Gorgas Home 

He hoped to retire and come back there 
to write his memoirs. 

The brother and the four sisters have spent 
most of their lives in the Gorgas Home. Miss 
Jessie passed away there a number of years 
ago, while Mr. “Dick” died more recently 

Miss Maria and Miss Mamie have kept up 
the home, and Mrs. Paifrey also spends much 
of her time there. 

For nearly threescore years, either Mrs. 
Gorgas or Miss Mamie Gorgas have served as 
university librarians, and both the old and 
the new library buildings were dedicated to 
Amelia Gayle Gorgas 

The little “low country” house truly does 
have everything. 

In ‘ocation and charm and age and archi- 
tectural perfection it can vie with the best 
in America. 

The world has known no finer men and 
women than have lived and lingered withir 
its walls 

From the accumulated experience and 
wisdom of 113 years, the little “mother” of 
University of Alabama buildings can 
back and look forward, and find both 
and future good. 

The house will, of course, remain the life- 
time home of the Gorgas sisters, their 
help in assembling and recording its perma- 
nent contents will be invaluable 

It is the hope of those whose heart is in 
this project that the Gorgas Home may be 
repaired by the university, endowed by the 
State, and furnished by the women of the 


urned 1 


look 
past 





Federation, who have already contributed 
nearly $2,000 
Alabama and the 


University and Tusca- 
loosa should be proud of the Gorgas Home 
and of those who have lived ther 





Alabama and the University and Tusca- 
loosa should treasure and protect and pre- 
serve each English brick, and each Ar can 
memory 

When Gen. Sir William Gor: died 
in London and was accorded the veneration 


of thousands in the procession to St. Pau 
the British press said: 


“Here indeed was a public opinion of 
which our country, and all the wo! might 
be proud 

“In truth he belongs to us all. He was 
one of life’s great. He cleaned up foul places 


and made them sweet.” 
Can we, of Alabama, say less? 


In truth, the Gorgas Home and family 
belong to us all. 

In the effort to honor and perpetuate that 
house and that family there i rely a 
public opinion of which Alabama, and gall 


the Nation, might be proud. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 20 (legislative day of 
Friday, May 15), 1942 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
RecorD an address entitled “First Things 
First”, delivered by me on May 4, 1942, 
before the Service Clubs of Wausau, Wis. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Whenever any individual has a real job to 
do, whether it be building a business, a home, 
righting a lawsuit, performing an operation, 
the man who gets things done is the man who 
gets at the root of things. He tends to first 
things first. 

For many years now this Nation has not 
been following that fundamental rule. It has 
had its nose so close to what some folks 
call the social problems that it was not cog- 
nizant of the tremendous hurricane on the 
hor'zon. 

Since Pearl Harbor, however, a general 
recognition has come to all of us Americans 
that the first thing in ali our lives is to do 
that which will preserve America. Yet, today, 
while many of us have that idea firmly rooted 
in our consciousness, we permit ourselves to 
be diverted from that great purpose. 

First things first—in this case the law of 
self-preservation—demands of each of us that 
we recognize fully and completely the fol- 
lowing 

(a) We are not living in usual or normal 
times We are living in such a rapidly 
changing period in the world’s history that no 
human being can keep completely abreast of 
the times. As a consequence, every individ- 
ual, all that he has in the way of material 
wealth and all that he enjoys by virtue of 
being an American, is likely to be swept away 
unless we constantly bear in mind this fun- 
damental fact—first things first—and dedi- 
cates himself to service to his homeland 

(b) I needn't Gwell with yori on the enor- 
mous cost of preserving America in terms 
of dollars The President has said we are 
spending $100,000,000 a day and that soon will 
be doubled, but most of that is being spent 
in America Of course, some of that will 
result in waste Men who are not fully awake 
to their resp ibility as Americans may 
chisel and graft, but, by and large, that tax 
money and the bond money will be spent in 
America fo1 purpose of making America 

rain—strong enough to withstand 
We will not be diverted from 
) the Nation because of grafters 
id racketeers. We will tend to 
but America is first 
unconscious saboteurs? If we 
first we will not be We 
rumors, the debilitating 
would create division in our 
things first require unity not 
but of sacrifice, a comprehen- 
endous challenge to our way 
s Powers 
n we must remember tha 
I ed tremendously ir 
before we became 
must be cohesion 
We may have dif- 
ir system of 
om ours 
But 
lic and Jew 


t 
t 
} 
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| he disrupts his life and underg< 


Protestant will play together in unison and 
with understanding to effectuate victory, so 
we, with our Allies, must carry on as a team— 
on to victory and not permit differences to 
affect our cohesion. 

(d) First things first requires that as we 
carry on through this war period we con- 
stantly bear in mind the need of anticipating 
problems which may arise in the peace period 
that is to come and find now the antidote 
for them. We cannot close our eyes to that 
responsibility. That is the responsibility of 
every man, woman, and child. In one sense 
we comprehend more than ever before the 
saying that we are our brother’s keeper. We 
are all in the same boat. We must not per- 
mit the boat to sink now or in the pcst-war 
period. 

We are all living in this magnificent tem- 
ple called America. We possess all great 
jewels in common—jewels that the race 
struggled thousands of years for. We are 
just beginning to appreciate them because 
we never did anything to bring them into 
being, but now that they may be lost they 
appear of great value to us. 

These jewels make up the American way 
of life which you and I are pledged to trans- 
mit unmarred to those who come after us 
I refer to those great freedoms of speech, of 
press, of worship, of petition, of trial by 
one’s peers, the right to own and transmit 
property, the right to work and collect one’s 
wages, the right to hold office; yes, the highest 
office in the land is open to the humblest 
citizen. By maintaining first things first we 
will see to it that nothing can take these 
values from us, now or hereafter. 

(e) In this program of first things first, 
there is a need of realizing that our whole 
economy will be changed for the war period. 
We have to become the great production 
workshop of the free nations. We have to 
“produce the goods”—that means a curtail- 
ment by all of us in the things that made for 
America’s high standard of living, but it 
does not mean suffering and slavery such as 
the subjugated peoples of Europe are experi- 
encing. It may mean that as time goes on, 
even the women may have to go into the 
factory and produce munitions and war ma- 
terials, but when that comes, they will do so 
as free women, not as chattels—in order that 
the men may be in the front lines. But if 
we maintain first things first, we will see to 
it that after peace comes, our economy will 
not be run by Government; that the Amer- 
ican as an individual, not as the tool of gov- 
ernment, will carry on 

(f) First things first requires that we raise 
our chins high—that we build a flame of hope 
in every fiber of our beings, knowing that 
our cause is just and that we will win 
through to victory. It means that we can- 
not forget our obligation to others who are 
less fortunate than ourselves in a material 
way. It means that we will become flaming 
centers of morale in our respective communi- 
ties radiating that influence to those who 
need strengthening, who need understand- 
ing of the principle of “first things first.” 

(g) First things first requires that we 
slough off our ignorance of what America 
means not only to ourselves, but to the world, 
that we get rid of our provincial way of 
thinking, get rid of any bigotry we may pos- 
sess, and that we become acquainted with 
the responsibility that will be ours as the 
first nation of earth when this war is over. 
We will have to think that problem through 
also. 

I think we can find in tl period a par- 
allel to the man who is undergoing a neces- 
sary operation. The operation is not a pleas- 
ant business; he doesn’t enjoy it; it disrupts 
his normal activity completely; it takes him 
out of his comfortable daily routine; it costs 
him money; it costs 1€; it costs him 
comforts—but it is necessary and accordingly 
es the opera- 
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tion in order that he may survive to renew 
his normal activity at a later date. 

That operation is for an individual the 
first thing in his program of living. Every- 
thing else has to be pushed aside. 

The Chief Executive has called this a war 
of survival. It serves no purpose to talk about 
social programs for a nation unless that na- 
tion can first survive. The first thing for the 
Nation today is survival. The operation we 
are undergoing is not a pleasant one, but we 
cannot compromise with the job of survival. 
This is no halfway war. It is total war. 
There will be no halfway compromise. It 
means annihiliation or survival. Survival is 
our first objective. Everything else has to be 
secondary. 

That means that in our thinking we have 
to eliminate the social medicine men, the 
economic fakers, the ivory-tower dreamers, 
and the dirty-shirt intellectuals. Social pro- 
grams, however desirable they may be, are not 
very helpful now at Corregidor, on the Rus- 
sian front, or in the ship of air and the sea, 

First things coming first means that no 
man and no group of men can hold hands 
around the pork barrel. The first principle 
of living in a democratic republic is that the 
blessings of that kind of government must 
come to each of us. The first principle of 
that kind of government in war is that the 
hardships must be distributed equitably— 
that each must pay his share in the costs. 

I like to believe that in our program of put- 
ting first things first, we have already achieved 
certain benefits for this Nation. First we 
have reinstilled in the American people the 
old doctrine that government is dependent 
on the people—not the people on govern- 
ment. This war could not be won if it were 
not for the people. Government can’t fight 
the war and government can’t win the war. 
The people win the war. This war is putting 
new meaning into the words of Lincoln—a 
government of the people, by the people and 
for the people; not a government for a class, 
or a few, or a group, or political party, or a 
dictator. 

Secondly, this war has already reinstated 
for the American psople the sound tradi- 
tional American doctrine that success can 
only be achieved by hard work, integrity, in- 
dustry, initiative, and thrift. There is no 
Aladdin’s lamp, there are no short cuts to 
victory any more than there are short cuts 
to success. Oh, if we could carry that doc- 
trine over to peacetime prosperity and a peace- 
time security. Yes, I believe the people are 
awakening to the value of first principles, 
thrift, industry, honesty, morality, loyalty. 

Thirdly, this war is demonstrating graph- 
ically a vital lesson that we must also carry 
over ‘into the peacetime period. It is the 
Simple lesson that government cannot be run 
for the benefit of any group or groups. It is 
the simple lesson that for a people to be- 
come united—that for a people to accomplish 
a great objective—it is necessary that its 
policies be formulated for all of the people 
rather than for any one group. The war will 
continue to drive that lesson home and its 
truth and vitality will carry over into the 
post-war period, through the elimination of 
class legislation, and special-privilege legis- 
lation, we will build a sound future—a future 
in which legislation and policies are measured 
by the yardstick of what is good for all of 
the people—the general welfare. 

Fourthly, this war has already rekindled 
in American hearts a flame of understanding 
of what America means to us. 

We are appropriating billions for munitions 
and we are recruiting millions for manpower, 
but munitions and manpower will not win 
this war, nor will this war be won by appro- 
priations, nor will the war be won by govern- 
ment. This war will be won by the people. 
It will be won by the spirit of our Nation 
reaching out from every cross-road, grass- 
roots community in America—the spirit of a 











































vast-land, flame-lit, peace-loving but war- 
girdled America—an America of God-fearing, 
liberty-loving, free men, fighting for the light 
of hope they see in their children’s eyes and 
for the faith they possess and their fathers 
possessed in the Republic. 





Post-War Planning at Home and Abroad 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 20 (legislative day of 
Friday, May 15), 1942 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the Rec- 
oRD a most thoughtful and excellent edi- 
torial on the subject Post-War Planning 
at Home and Abroad, published in the 
Montgomery (Ala.) Advertiser of May 5, 
1942. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


POST-WAR PLANNING AT HOME AND ABROAD 


Should there be post-war planning to ab- 
sorb the shock to our economic system of a 
sudden change from war production to peace 
production? 

Should there be post-war planning for eco- 
nomic and political peace on an international 
scale? 

There are some who answer “No” to both 
questions. Those who answer in the negative 
contend that to divert any effort or attention 
from fighting the war is unsound. 

Such a view overlooks one fact: 

Winning the war is a first objective oniy; it 
must be followed by an equally determined 
effort to win the peace. 

A victory which would stop with the mili- 
tary defeat of the Axis would be only tempo- 
rary. It would not be worth the sacrifice 
which the United Nations are celled upon to 
make. 

Winning the victory will require planning 
both for the home front and for the world a: 
a whole. If America is weakened in spirit, if 
it is fatigued, it is not likely that we shall 
have the physical strength and the moral 
courage to carry through to the real goal of 
victory—the laying of the foundation of a 
world in which a repetition of the present 
struggle will not be scheduled for 1955. 

If our own Nation is in a state of chaos, po- 
litically and economically, when victory 
comes, it is not likely that the United States 
will assume its responsibility for world lead- 
ership. 

This is the reason that post-war planning 
is essential now. It would be as unintelligent 
to think that a nation could begin a period 
of peace on a week’s preparation as to assume 
that it could begin a war without preparation 
on similar notice. 

We are building up an unprecedented ma- 
chine for military production. We are pro- 
ducing unprecedented amounts of basic raw 
materials. We will have an unprecedented 
number of semiskilled and skilled werkers 
On top of that we will have an armed force 
of between 5,000,000 and 10,000,000 men who 
will be anxious to return to civilian 

These are the elements for an economy of 
plenty. But unfortunately these are also the 
elements for a period of unpredictable chaos 

Only through planning can we increase the 
prospect that the result will be an economy 


life 








of plenty, and decrease the gamble that the 
situation will lead to chaos, 

To fail to foresee the problems of peace, 
both at home and abroad, would be to ignore 
our responsibility. It would also be to forfeit 
the sacrifices we are making in human lives 
and resources. 

As for the post-war aims of the United 
Nations, it is essential that the millions who 
are still “on the fence” in this war be given 
some hope for the future. Hitler has an- 
nounced the broad outlines of his new order. 
We must give the world a clearer conception 
of how the four freedoms are to be applied 
and implemented. Otherwise we cannot ex- 
pect to enlist the support of all who may 
have a stake in this war, yet have not seen 
clearly how it affects them 





Synthetic Thinkers 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE NITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 20 (legisiative day of 
Friday, May 15), 1942 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
ReEcorD an address on the subject Syn- 
thetic Thinkers, delivered by me before 
the Service Clubs at Marinette, Wis., on 
May 12, 1942. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

One of the factors responsible for our pres- 
ent world chaos is the lacx of straight think- 
ing by great masses of people—and if there 


ever was a time for straight thinking, it is 
now 
In totalitarian lands, representative gov- 


ernment has been entombed by the dictators. 

In totalitarian lands, there 
ments as such. There are n¢ at forums 
of public discussion and the people them- 

ves are not permitted to think. All think- 
ng is done for the people by the dictators 
That means that a handful of men are doing 
all of Europe’s thinking t and, unfor- 
tunately, it is bad thinking, directed toward 
the vicious objective of further enslavement 
for men’s minds and bodies 

In this land, fortunately, we have retained 
as part of our priceless heritage not only our 
physical freedom, but our mental freedom 
the privilege of thinking and speaking our 
minds, and that carries with it an obligation 
for each of us to think things through 

The right to think and to express our 
minds has not been lost in this country. It 
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is part and parcel of the Constitution and 
the Bill of Rights. 

It is part of our charter of libertie It is 
part of the American way of life 

However, while this right has not been 
taken away from us, we have to a certain 
extent abandoned the right through a process 


of synthetic thinking—a process where 
“let George do it.” 
In the past decade we have been at times 


a bewildered and confused pcople, and in 
such times great masses of people invariably 
turn to government for assistance—and per- 
mit government to do more of their thinking 
for them than is perhaps desirabl 

Man is the only animal that thinks, and 
if he doesn’t exercise that faculty he will 
lose it. 
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A1853 
In recent years we have seen a trend 
whereby a few men in high governmental 
Offices have sometimes dictated whole legis- 
lative programs which came to the Repre- 
sentatives of the people as “must” programs 
That policy sometimes “short-circuited” our 
independent thought and the independent 
thought of our Representatives 

In recent years we have also seen developed 
in American society the tendency to let news- 
paper columnists, radio commentators, or- 
ganized group leaders, and college professors 
do our thinking for us. 

However able this thinking may be 
sense, least, it is synthetic 
is an ersatz substitute for g¢ 
to-earth American grass-ro¢ 
Usually it represents some 
pleading rather than a cros 
American thought. 

This Nation has grow’a to greatness 


in one 


at 
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we have never lost the great forum of Ameri- 
can thought 


That is not necessarily the forum which 
we find conducted in the halls of Washing- 
ton, though that forum should reflect the 


larger forum of the American peop] 

The forum of American thought is found 
in cross-reads communities all over America 
It is found wherever freemen and women 
gather to discuss the vital issues of the day 

A generation ago men gathered in the cross- 
roads stores on the cracker barrels before 
the pot-bellied Franklin stove to express their 
views on civic problems. That was no formal 
forum, but it was a genuine forum in the 
highest sense of the word 

It represented the straight, original think 
ing of American freemen, not the synthetic 
thinking of any individual or group of men 


It represented in the truest and highest 
sense the still small voice of America and 
multiplied many times over it represented a 
groundswell of public cpinion which eventu- 
ally was reflected in straight-thinking in the 
Nation's legislative halls 

I believe in leadership, but I believe that 
leadership comes from the people. The peo- 
ple must have confidence in govern 


ment— 
I 


but government must have confidence tl 
people 
This imposes a grave responsibility on the 





people, ar 
and for the 


sponsibility for straight thinkin 
application of common sens 





Probably one benefit which this wat 
already brought to the American p 
the fact that it has presented to th d 
issue so crucial and so vital to the si al 
of every American and every Americal! é 





that it has completely broken 
indifference and it has stimulated o1 
interest in the affairs of government 
That is healthy sign. When 
American freemen and women al 
concerned with the problems of governme 
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ir active 


130,000,000 


actively 


we will inevitably have good government 
But concern in this instance requires that 
we do nct indulge in synthetic thinking 

To get at what we are talking about, let u 
for a mOment pause and ask Oursely wha 
we most cherish here in America The 
answer must be—our freedoms ur ideas 
about government, our inalienable rights 
It won't hurt to enumerate them—freedo 
of press, of speech, of worship, of trial by 
jury, the right to own proper and transmi 
it to one’s heirs, the right to ! 
collect one’s own wage 

Now all of these rights which we call in- 
alienable were possessed by other great peo- 


ples but they no longer px 
Because apparently they didn’t thir 
through; they were indulging in 

thinking; they were seduced by the idea tl 
they could surrender these ¢g 

which the race has struggled a 
thousand yeal 
Was as good 

mean 
place of the re« 
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Even in this country there are those who 
are permitting themselves to be led away 
from the real issues by synthetic thinking. 
They don’t keep their eyes on the ball, which 
is necessary to win in any game, and it is 
imperatively necessary now in this fight for 
freedom and liberation that we do not permit 
our thoughts to bypass the real issue. 

Yes; there are many mincr situations in 
our preparedness program; there are grafters, 
and chiselers, and racketeers. There is a lot 
cf money misspent Thinking this thing 
through, of course, it is our cbligation to cor- 
rect these matters, but our primary purpose 
now is to win the war 

Previous to our getting into the war, there 
was also a lot of synthetic thinking in this 
country. The ancient virtues of thrift, hon- 
esty, morality, integrity, were bypassed by 
many folks. Government itself discounted 
them. We were told that saving was no 
virtue, and yet right now that policy is being 
reversed. We are told to save. We recog- 
nize now that saving is imperatively neces- 
sary in order to save these very great human 
We are returning to straight think- 


values 
ing 
Now, there is another situation which de- 
mands straighter thinking. Up ahead will 
come the time—pray God it will come soon— 
when America will, as it did after the last 
World War, face the problem of its peacetime 
obligation on the world front and on the 
home ‘ront. We will have to think that prob- 
lem t’arough. We will have to recognize that 
we are dealing with nations that have differ- 
ent economic, icligious, and political per- 
spectives. Russia is an example. She is one 
of our Allies. If we win through, will she be 
amenable to the doctrine of the four freedoms 
all over the world? Lct’s be realistic. Can we 
for one moment be sure of what the little 
countries itt the Baixans will think about 
ideas? The Baikans always have been 
owder keg of Europe. What about the 
in Africa? 
our approach to this problem, we must 
permit the impractical idealist to control 
picture for America. My own guess is 
Ameri¢ ll have to make a great con- 
ibution, but in making it she must not sell 
birthright for a mess of international 
We should constantly bear in mind 
is after nations have suffered to 
ense of false security. Witness 
f Europe. All races are not 
integrity, all races may 
> moral plane 
tt indulge in synthetic 
as practical men, with our 
zreat human desire to help 
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foreign goods. This 


thought through. 

There will be a lot of talk about tariff 
barriers. There will be a lot of folks who 
never had to meet a pay roll or handle the 
problems in connection with production who 
will speak out as prophets in Israel, claiming 
that this or that theory be put into operation 
to solve the problem. 

Right there is where we need some sane 
thinking. There are many ways we can help 
the unfortunate peoples of other lands, but 
we cannot help them by putting this Nation 
on the economic toboggan, paralyzing its in- 
dustries and its productivity or following the 
lead of “lind prophets who would say that 
we must lower the American standard of 
living. 

I don’t want anyone to infer from these re- 
marks that I am in favor of building a 
Chinese wall around America. We must live 
and let live, but we must also recognize that 
by and with our economy we have built a 
degree of material prosperity for our people 
unequaled anywhere else on the earth and 
with that prosperity we have built this idea 
of the Republic which has given the average 
man not only more material comforts than 
anywhere else on earth, but also an oppor- 
tunity to grow mentally and spiritually. 
Here he possesses everything that makes for 
a truly great race—not a master race that 
would enslave and rule others—but a race 
which will continue the part that it has 
played throughout the years since its incep- 
tion. That part is to show the way to other 
nations, how to develop and grow toward 
freedom and prosperity. No, we must not 
build a Chinese wall, but neither must we 
let the synthetic thinking of other peoples 
inundate us. 

If we maintain our material prosperity, re- 
inoculate our people with the old germs of 
the fathers—industry, thrift, and initiative— 
get again a sense of the value of the republi- 
can form of government; cast out the politi- 
cal saboteur or synthetic thinkers in our 
midst—then we will carry out what I believe 
is the destiny of this great people—that of 
being the lighthouse or the way-shower of 
ali mankind 

I repeat, the realistic demand of the hour 
is for straight thinking What is straight 
thinking today? . 

1. Straight thinking today is any thought 
which believes in first things first—which 
recognizes that our first job is to win our 
war for survival 


problem has to be 


is any thought 
collective survival 
important than any selfish group 
and that this is no time for anyone 
in or out of Government to hold hands around 
the pork barrel 
3. Straight thinking today any thought 
which recognizes that however desirable they 
may normally be, the social programs of ivory- 
tower dreamers and star-gazers are not help- 
ful at Corregidor, on the Russian front, or 
n the high seas 
4. Straight thinking today is any ught 
which realistically recognizes th it is desir- 
able for us to pay as much of the freight as 
can currently, regardi¢ of what sacri- 


it may entail 


2. Straight thinking today 
which recognizes that our 


is more 
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6. Straight thinking tod 
which recognizes tha we 
that there 
and that there gic cary] 
can be transported on a bed 
either prosperity or security 
aight thinking today is any thought 
recognizes that tl offers an 
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tribute to the security and the liberation 
of enslaved peoples of earth. 

8. Straight thinking today is any thought 
which recognizes that there is a need now to 
create antidotes to problems which might 
come into being if we do not anticipate 
them—and I have in mind problems of in- 
flation and economy. 

9. Straight thinking today is any thought 
which has in mind that the world has been 
contracted through science and invention 
and that consequently we cannot live unto 
ourselves alone 

10. Straight thinking today is any thought 
which has in mind the idea that each indi- 
vidual now and here has an obligation to 
himself and to the future to do the thinking. 
He cannot pass that buck. By utilizing his 
mental powers, each citizen will grow in the 
process and thus strengthen the mental 
balance of the Nation. Make your voice 
articulate. The people spoke on the con- 
gressional pension issue (and I was one of 
24 Senators who voted against it originally) 
and their mandate was followed. Let the 
people speak on every issue—decisively and 
clearly. 

11. Straight thinking today is any thought 
which will reemphasize the value of science 
and the value of education. The challenge 
to our way of life has given the American 
youth a new reason for living. Education to- 
day must help youth to recapture the grim 
endurance of the men who left a trail of 
bloody footprints on the white snows of Valley 
Forge. Educational social programs must be 
correlated in a program designed to prevent 
a recurrence of the disillusioned period of 
cynicism, shell-shocked morality, and spirit- 
ual starvation which followed the last war. 

12. Straight thinking today is any thought 
which seeks to create a reservoir of purchas- 
ing power and a reservoir of projects to absorb 
at least a part of the shock when the tempo 
of war machinery slows down. 

13. Straight thinking today is any thought 
which seeks to equip municipalities and 
States to handle the post-war social and eco- 
nomic problems so that it will not be neces- 
sary for the Federal Government to step in 
and assume an increasing control. 

14. Straight thinking today is any thought 
which seeks to simplify our political struc- 
ture so that wasteful and irresponsive func- 
tions can be adjusted to existing conditions. 

15. Straight thinking today is any thought 
which seeks to set up permanent machinery 
for governmental economy for the unchar- 
tered chaos which may follow the war. 

16. In conclusion, straight thinking is any 
thought which calls for a spiritual awakening 
of our people. Only “righteousness exalteth 
a nation” That was true 2,500 years ago and 
it is true today. We need a great reserve of 
spiritual strength for a people who know 
they are fighting a just cause. We need to 
recognize our dependence on the favor of 
God. We need to say, as Lincoln said, “I 
now humbly and reverently in your presence 
reiterate the acknowledgment of that de- 
pendence.’ 

There isn’t any kind of planning or any 
kind of economic legislation, including re- 
strictions and rationing, which will work ex- 
cept to the degree that we have a spiritual 
awakening. Our problem is to keep faith with 
American ideals and American hopes. 

I believe that we will keep the faith and I 
believe this mighty people has awakened. I 
believe that an ancient spirit has been re- 
born. It is the same spirit which conquered a 
continent and peopled a nation. It is the 
Same spirit which has given strength and 
beauty and courage and vitality to our people 

In a world of economic miscarriages and 
spiritual starvation, this is the flame which 
has made America the land of promise to all 
mankind We will faith with that 
spirit. We will win the war and we will win 
the peace with the aid of Divine Providence. 

In that belief, my friends, I conclude, 


keep 








Congress and the People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN H. BANKHEAD 2d 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 20 (legislative day of 
Friday, May 15), 1942 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the ReEcorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Congress and the Peo- 
ple,” published in the Birmingham News, 
of Birmingham, Ala., on May 17, 1942. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


CONGRESS AND THE PEOPLE 


The tempest in a teapot over the issuance 
of X cards to Senators and Congressmen in 
the gasoline rationing has about subsided, 
after the Senate’s emphatic disapproval, by a 
vote of 66 to 2, of a proposal to pledge its 
Members to waive any special privileges in 
obtaining rationed gasoline. The Senate al- 
most unanimously took the attitude expressed 
by Majority Leader BarKiey, who said he did 
not fee] that it was necessary for the Senate 
to pass a resolution “binding its membership 
to be honorable men.” 

Some Senators and Congressmen took out 
the restricted A or B gasoline-ration cards, 
but most of them have received X cards, 
which entitle their holders to unlimited pur- 
chases of gasoline. Such cards are intended 
for the use of persons whose duties require 
them to use automobiles on official business 
or activities essential to the war effort. 

Clearly, on that basis, Senators and Con- 
gressmen are entitled to X cards. Certainly 
no one would deny that Congress is essential 
to the war effort and frequently Senators and 
Congressmen find it necessary to travel in 
the performance of their duties. To restrict 
their use of gascline or to make it necessary 
for them to go to some special pains to obtain 
their gasoline requirements in the event of 
need would be an awkward arrangement, and 
not at all in keeping with the dignity and 
public respect traditionally associated with 
the Congress of the United States. Anyway, 
the amount of gasoline which might be saved 
by restricting its use by Serators and Con- 
gressmen would be inconsequential. 

Other Government officials and many gov- 
ernmental employees of any rank are entitled 
to X gasoline cards for obvious reasons, 50 
why should enyone ever have had the idea 
that Members of Congress—whose duty it is 
to legislate for the war effort, to appropriate 
money and levy taxes for the war effort, not 
to mention the Nation’s ordinary affairs— 
should not receive the same treatment? Why 
should anyone ever have looked on this as 


giving special privileges to Senators and 
Congressmen? 
Probably not much more will be heard about 


this matter, but it has served to direct atten- 
tion again to a certain peculiarity in the atti- 
tude of the public—or at least of many of the 
American people—toward Congress. This at- 
titude finds ®xpression often in ridicule or be- 
littling of Congressmen. It is an old Ameri- 
can custom to poke fun at Congress, just as 
it is to bait the umpires at a ball game 

This attitude is not something of which we 
can be very proud. It is not very wholesome 
in a democracy. We need more, not less, re- 
spect for the institutions of democracy. An 
individual Senator or Congressman may not 


be a very important person, but the office he 
holds is important, 


and is entitled to respect. 





Sometimes a Senator or Congressman is a 
mediocre fellow, but the Congress of the 
United States is the greatest legislative body 
in the world, and its Members shape the 
policies of the most powerful nation on 
earth. 

As a matter of course, Congress should al- 
ways be subject to popular criticism; that is 
a part of democracy. But it is unfortunate 
when Congress is subjected to petty sniping 
or to a bemeaning and belittling attitude. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ELLISON D. SMITH 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 20 (legislative day of 
Friday, May 15), 1942 


Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Record an 
article from the Charleston (S. C.) 
Courier, of Tuesday, May 19, 1942, re- 
ferring to correspondence between the 
Governor of my State and the rationing 


Gasoline Rationing 


| authorities, relative to a matter which 
some of us have heard something 
abcut—the rationing of gas. Of course, 


if we could tap the United States Senate 
we would not need any gas rationing. 
[Laughter.] 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorpD 
as follows: 

SystemM—-Pro- 
AGAINST THIS 


JEFFERIES ScoRES RATIONING 
TESTS THE “DISCRIMINATION” 
State, ASKs EXPLANATION 


| CotumBia, May 18—Gov. R. M 
ies vigorously protested today the appar- 
ent discrimination against South Carolina 
under the gas-rationing program and charged 
that gasoline piped in to the State was being 
used to supply nonrationed States. 

In a telegram to Petroleum Coordinator 
| Harold L. Ickes and Price Administrator Leon 
Henderson, the Governor criticized the two 
xovernment officials for what Said was 
their failure to give —_ Carolina full 
formation why the gas-rationing program 
should be effective - this State and their 
| failure to reply to a protest he sent April 27. 

Of his previous telegram, the Governor 
said “I wired you requesting that South Car- 
olina be eliminated from the rationing of 
gasoline because of the ease with which the 
State could be supplied from the Plantation 
Pipe Line.” The line which runs from Baton 
| Rouge, La., to Greensboro, N. C., has a daily 
| capacity of 90,000 barrels. Four days supply 
| from the line, oil officials said, would supply 

the State with the 18,000,000 gallons it uses 

monthly. 
“I suggested that all equipment for tr 
| porting petroleum products should be pooled 


Jeffer- 


he 


in- 





ins- 


and allocated to every section of the Nation 
with gasoline rationing to apply to every 
| section alike. I asked for your reasons for 
not allowing South Carolina to be supplied 


line now in operation in the 
the rationing of this commod- 
a limited area. All that I have 
| received in writing is a letter of generali 

| over the name of Joe Dean, Chief of Fuel 


by the pipe 
|} State and for 
| ity in only 


ties 


Rationing, Office of Price Administration,” 
the Governor said. 

“South Carolina,” the Governor added, “will 

| gladly give up all gasoline if it is necessary to 
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st seriously object to 
ements persist he > that 
being used t 


i areas of 


win the war but we mos 
discrimination. Stat 
the pipe line in this State 
supply from this State 
Ve cannot see 





JHratione 





other States. why we s 
be denied the use of the pipe line in this State 
and it be used to supply g line in nonra 
tioned areas. 

“I most seriously protest the ap: it dis- 
crimination as against this State, but in any 
event I insist upon more information being 


given to the people as to reasons, if you hav 





any, for the method of handling th itt 

tion. I again urge that if rationing be con- 
tinued it be applied to every section of the 
Nation alike, which I am sure if lopted 


would give a larger amount 


of gesoline for 
use in South eS Li 


and woulc 


Americans to share a met in the national war 
effort in rationing gasolin 





A Tribute to Patrick J. Boland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MARTIN J. KENNEDY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 18, 1942 


Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDY. Mr. 
Speaker, the sudden death, early this 
morning, of PATRICK BoLAND at his home 


in Scranton, Pa., was a great shock and 
a terrible loss to his family and the Na- 
tion. 

Representative Boranp was a fine 


character. He exemplified all those qual- 
ities of manhood and citizenship which 
is characteristic of a real aanatoase: Mr. 
Boutanp was faithful to every trust— 
church, family, country—and because of 
these splendid personal attributes he was 
selected by his neighbors to represent 
them in the House of Representatives. 

Since his election in November 1930, 
PaT BOLAND has continuously represented 
the Eleventh Congressional District 
Pennsylvania, located in Lackawanna 
County. He had the unusus ul distinction 

nd yf all 
politic al 1 parties, the reby ma king his elec- 
tion to Congress unanimous. 

A lifelong resident of Scranton, 
resentative Botanp filled many local 
public offices before coming to Washing- 
ton. As a result of this public service. 
he brought to his work in toon ress a long 
experience in public affairs which imme- 
diately fitted him for the important and 
difficult problems of the National Leg- 
islature. 

All pe the Members of Congres 
crats : R 
tian and friend. Mr 


s, Demo- 
will miss our 
r. BOLAND was a 


tireless worker, a trustworthy and de- 
voted public servant. In addition to these 
splendid attributes, he was a lovable and 


kindly soul. 

May the breezes of summer blow softly 
where the remains of my dear friend 
PATRICK J. BOLAND lie buried in the ceme- 
tery at Scranton; may the snows of win- 
er be light on his grave: and over h 
last resting place may the birds sing theiz 
sweetest songs. 

May God in His mercy command that 
his soul be received by the holy angels 
and be conducted to paradise. 
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The Place of the Press in Winning 
the War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ARTHUR CAPPER 


OF KANSAS 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 20 (legislative day of 


Friday, May 15), 1942 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an address by Archibald 
MacLeish, Director of the Office of Facts 
and Figures, at the Associated Press an- 
nual luncheon on April 20, 1942. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

It would be a gross distortion of the 
truth for me to say, as is customary on these 
occasions, that it is a pleasure to address 
you. Pleasure is a totally inadequate word. 
There is no man living—certainly there is no 
man who does his living in public—who 
would n jump at the chance. To have the 
masters of the American press silenced in 
front of you for 20 minutes while you tell 
them iss zy any public servant would 
gladly iis hope of bureaucratic 
heaven to achieve 
You may re 
temporary; you 
clairvoy 





lize that the silence.is only 
ay foresee, with complete 


1 publisher from Chicago, 








ance 





s and another from New York—to say 
I of th sisters and their cousins and 
t! ints in other cities—will turn the 
C on you in the morning papers But 
nothing—not even the dread of being called 
a poet by those who do not care for poets— 
would induce you to decline Discretion is 
the better part of \ r only when you hope 
to have th fight again. And the 
Tord alone vs when the Director of the 
Office of Facts Figures will have another 
chance to talk back to the Associated Press. 
That, he er, is only part of the explana- 
ti The re of it is the simple but com- 
pelling fect that I have a question to ask 
you. The question is this 
; You are aware you are far better aware 
than I—that Axis offensive on the psy- 
chological front is in the making. You have 
read the short-wa\ yroadcasts from Vichy 
which quote Ankara as quoting “neutral 
sour say that Axis leaders are draft- 
ing } posals for generous peace. You have 
heard tl storie alleged to emanate from 
Switzerland to the effect that Goering is try- 
desperately to find an American to whom 
he can comm te the peaceful intentions 
of e N 
rhe stories are doubtful, but their purpose 
le you. You have realized for 
é y tin fora f longer time than most 
of us—that an Axis “peace” offensive is in 
the cards for this next summer. These stories 
1 others are the straws in the 
herous wind. And the question is, What 
we going to ¢ about it? How are we— 
I v I mean those of us in govern- 
I who are charged with 
cert 1 1 bilitic in this regard—how 
ar ire the people of the 
U f t unger? How are 
we n f the nature and 
} « ¢ 4 ) 
A ‘ é re we going 
t rm d nselve igainst 
i 
I t] f you because it is, in 
t f the your busi- 
n aa off f an Offensive in 
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political warfare, and political warfare is 
warfare fought with the weapons journalists 
and publishers are trained to use—the weap- 
ons of ideas and words. It can be met and 
turned only by the employment—by the 
most skillful and most effective employ- 
ment—of these same weapons. And it is the 
press, in a country which puts its reliance 
on a free and independent press, which has 
that skill and can employ it. 

Government has its own responsibilities in 
these matters, but Government, under the 
American division of responsibility as between 
the Government and the press, does not 
create, and does not therefore defend, Ameri- 
can opinion—does not, at least, defend it as 
long as the traditional defenses provided by 
the press will stand. For Government to at- 
tempt to provide the country with the serv- 
ices of information and warning and guid- 
ance which the press can provide and has tra- 
ditionally provided, would require an army 
of Government information men beside which 
the present staff of the Government informa- 


tion services, however large they may lock 
from certain angles, would shrink to total in- 
significance. The Government pamphlet, 


Divide and Conquer, recently issued by the 
Office of Facts and Figures, may serve as an 
example. That account of Nazi propaganda 
methods has reached some ten or fifteen mil- 
lion people. But 90 percent of this circulation 
was provided by republication in the press. 
And even so, ten to fifteen million people is 
only a tenth of the population of the country. 

Government, therefore, though it cannot 
avoid and would certainly never wish to avoid, 
its full quota of responsibility, is not the first 
or even the main line of defense on this sector 
of the front The first iine is the line held 
by your papers and the papers of your col- 
leagues of the press of the broadcasts of your 
colleagues of the radio; and the duty of Gov- 
ernment, so long as that line holds, is the duty 
of supporting your defenses 

The question of the strategy of the defense 
is, therefore, a question which presents itself 
to both of us but first of all to you. Itis not, 
I think you will agree, a simple question. On 
the contrary, it is one of the most difficult 
and complicated of all the questions pre- 
sented to this country by the present crisis. 


To begin with, it is a novel question. Of 
political warfare, we, as a people, have had 
little Knowledge and even less experience. 


Politics we understand and have practiced, 
and warfare we have had some expert knowl- 
edge of, but political warfare is a different 
thing. 

The pecple of our great cities can imagine 
with considerable accuracy what an air raid 
would be and are preparing themselves with 
intelligence and skill to defend themselves 
against the danger But a propaganda of- 
fensive—an attack not on their homes and on 
their towns but on their hearts—they do not 
understand. 

They use the word “propaganda” readily 
enough. They know that political’ warfare 
won victories in France which dive bombers 
and flame throwers and tanks and parachute 
troops could never have won. But the real and 
deadly danger of the weapons of political war- 
fare they do not realize, for they have never 
seen them. We are a people to whom the 
most complicated machines are understand- 
able and the most incredible mechanical mir- 
acles are believable, for we are familiar with 
machines and we have practiced mechanical 
miracles. Bombers flying at impossible speeds 
and unattainable heights are accepted with- 
out question and observed without astonish- 
ment. But the devices of psychological at- 
tack are another matter. Fraud as an instru- 
ment of conquest } we have read 
about but have not seen, the power of 
words to overthrow nations and enslave their 
power in which we do not alto- 
gether or literally believe 

In a certain 
that skepticism of 






is 50m 





people is a 


sense 


certain degree 
is a source of 


and to a 


cur people 
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strength, for it reflects a confidence in our 
ability to see through tricks and frauds which 
can be helpful. The American people, 
whether Yankee by origin or not, have a fair 
sprinkling of Yankee salt and Yankee humor, 
and salt and humor are powerful preserva- 
tives of sanity and sense. But there is a limit 
to the power of even the best of common 
sense to protect a people. 

The French were famous for their common 
sense from one end of the earth to the other, 
and nevertheless the French went down— 
and not least because of their possession of 
that very quality. The Nazi propagandists 
turned the famous common sense of the 
French people against the people of France 
and from that moment the cause of France 
was lost. When the soldiers of the French 
armies and the workers in the French fac- 
tories began to ask themselves the common- 
sense question which the Nazi propagandists 
had put in their mouths, Why are we fight- 
ing another war? What will it get us? 
Whom are we fighting for? Why don’t we 
just go home and forget it? What is there in 
it for us anyway? When the French peasants 
and their French soldiers began asking them- 
Selves these questions the war in France was 
already over and the slavery of its people was 
prepared. 

So that it would be a mistake to rely too 
heavily upon the saving power of American 
common sense alone, or to assume too easily 
that because the Americans do not really be- 
lieve in propaganda they will prove to be im- 
mune to it. Propaganda attacks upon the 
American people will not come advertised as 
propaganda. Insofar as our enemies are able 
to contro] them they will come, or they will 
appear to come, as American suggestions orig- 
inating within the United States. We can 
assume that our enemies, who have already 
demonstrated a considerable skill in these 
matters, will control their propaganda attack 
very well. 

Being Germany, they will 
essentially German mistakes. They will em- 
ploy Nazi broadcasters of American origin, 
like the unfortunate Jane Anderson, of New 
York, or some Iowa Lord Haw Haw with a 
Yorktown voice in the earnest Teutonic belief 
that Americans will enjoy listening to the 
voices of self-confessed deserters, or they will 
go through the pompous and elaborate pre- 
tense that a program obviously originating in 
Dr. Goebbel’s back office is the offering of a 
secret station somewhere in the Mississippi 
Valley—a pretense which cin only anger 
listeners who know a little about radio them- 
selves. But aberrations such as these will not 
be frequent. They have not been frequent in 
the past 

Propaganda attack upon this country, in 
other words, will not come, as bombing raids 
may come, from offshore carriers. They will 
not come with the warning signals of sirens 
or with telephoned messages from watchers 
along the New England or the Florida or the 
California coasts. They will not come in 
such form that spotters, however well trained, 
can identify them at a glance as enemy 
sent. 

And yet they will come. And their darger 
to American cities and American towns and 
American factories and the American coun- 
tryside when they do will be greater (unless 
adequate measure for defense against them 
san be taken in advance) than all the raids 
that might be sent against us by all the air- 
craft carriers of the Axis navies. Even at 
their worst, even in their most savage at- 
tacks upon London and Coventry, the bomb- 
ers of the Axis were unable seriously to in- 
terrupt the British effort in the war. On 
the contrary they spurred that effort. But 
what the Nazi bombers could not do to Britain 
in a winter of unmitigated terror from the 
air the Nazi propagandists and the Fascists 
and fifth columnists within the country did 
to France between one autumn and the 
spring that followed. 


make certain 
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The question, then, of the strategy of na- 
tional defense upon this front presents itself 
with terrible insistence—and presents itself 
primarily to those who, under the American 
tradition in this matter, accept for them- 
selves certain responsibilities in the field of 
American opinion—those who serve, and who 
control, the press. In a totalitarian country 
this responsibility would be a responsibility 
of government alone. But we are waging 
this war in order that America may remain 
a democratic country—in order that America 
may achieve a greater, not a narrower, democ- 
racy—and if the defense of American cpinion 
against the new and formidable dangers of 
Nazi political warfare, can be maintained by 
those who have maintained it against dif- 
ferent dangers in the past, the responsibili- 
ties will continue to rest where they have 
rested. 

What action the press should take through 
its various associations or otherwise, to de- 
termine this strategy of defense, it is not, 
of course, for outsiders to suggest. But even 
to the outsider it is evident that the question 
has two aspécts—one internal to the press 
itself: a reorientation of the press to per- 
form a wartime duty; and the other external: 
an organization of a method and a practice 
by which the press can meet successfully the 
attacks we now foresee. 

The first of there problems I attempted to 
discuss a few days ago in addressing the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors at 
their convention here. Briefiy, it seems to 
me, for whatever my opinion may be worth, 
that the press, in its own interest as well as 
in the national interest, must expose and 
counteract those of its members who, at this 
moment of national peril, are attempting to 
influence American opinion, not in the direc- 
tion of American victory, but in the direction 
of American defeat. The press must police 
itself, not only to avoid necessity of a policing 
by Government, which neither Government 
nor the press desires, but also to put itself 
in a position to perform the duties it has 
traditionally undertaken in American life. 

Newspapering as usual is as inadmissible as 
business as usual and for the same reason— 
which is that the national interest now comes 
first. What that means in the material world 
of business is that any business activity 
which interferes with the national will to win 
this war must give way. The same thing is 
true of the world of ideas in which journalists 
live and work, It is no longer enough for 
any journalist to work solely for the freedom 
of ideas; it is necessary now to work also for 
the idea of freedom. And any journalistic 
activity which blocks or chokes or retards the 
struggle for the idea of freedom must go the 
wartime way of the passenger automobile and 
the mechanical refrigerator. 

The problem of the press in this regard Is 
more difficult than the problem of industry. 
For one thing its recalcitrant members are 
more recalcitrant. Industry's discordant ele- 
ments are elements which, at the worst, 
weaken or retard the country’s effort in the 
war. Industry has no businesses which ac- 
tively obstruct that effort and oppose it; 
journalism has. 

Again, the methods of correction are more 
complicated and more delicate. Industry can 
rely on the police to deal with its malig- 
nerers and saboteurs but the police correction 
of the saboteurs and malignerers of journal- 
ism might bring the whole structure of the 
freedom of the press down around the ears 
of every honest journal. 

But difficult as the policing labor is, it is 
nevertheless a labor which the press must 
undertake if it is to carry the tremendous 
responsibility of the defense of American 
cpinion. It is merely unthinkable that so 
great a responsibility should be entrusted to 
the press alone if the press continues to per- 
mit certain of its members to practice openly 
and without rebuke a journalistic policy cal- 





culated to induce the surrender of American 
opinion without a blow-—a journalistic policy 
calculated to destroy the American determi- 
nation to fight this war through to a final and 
victorious conclusion. 

That the American press will police itself 
to this end no man who knows the record of 
the American press will doubt. Indeed the 
Augean labor has already been begun. It 
can have but one possible termination. But 
the cleansing of defeatists and divisionists 
will not alone resolve the problem. It is not 
only necessary to deal with those within the 
American press who weaken the American 
wiil to win this war but with those also who 
attack it from without. Specifically, it is 
necessary to develop and to perfect a strategy 
of defense against the devices of political 
warfare which will insure the certain and 
continuing defense of the Republic on that 
front. 

That strategy, I think, is neither difficult 
to find nor difficult to name. It is the strat- 
egy which is appropriate to our cause and to 
our purpose—the strategy of truth—the 
strategy which opposes to the frauds and the 
deceits by which our enemies have confused 
and conquered other peoples the simple and 
clarifying truths by which a nation such as 
ours must guide itself. But the strategy of 
truth is not, because it deals in truth, devoid 
of strategy. It is not enough, in this war of 
hoaxes and delusions and perpetuated lies, 
to be merely honest. It is necessary also to 
be wise. And, above all, to be forearmed with 
wisdom. 

The strategy of truth is peculiarly applica- 
ble therefore to the propaganda attack ob- 
servers now foresee. To prepare themselves 
against a “peace” offensive, the American 
people need to know what a Nazi’ peace offen- 
sive is. They need to know, that is to say, 
that a Nazi peace offensive is as much a Nazi 
weapon as a Nazi mechanized division, or a 
fleet of Nazi planes. They need to know in 
full the history of previous Nazi operations 
with this weapon. They need to know for 
what purpose a Nazi peace offensive is made 
and with what end in view—that the end is 
never peace but always conquest—and that 
the inevitable consequence to the Nazi vic- 
tims is defeat. 

If the American people are informed in full 
of these purposes and these effects their de- 
fense will be assured. They vill know how to 
deal with those who urge the talk of peace 
upon them, and so whether it is proposed to 
them in terms of a negotiated peace or in 
terms of a negotiated victory, or in any other 
terms. For they will know then that the one 
peace possible to those who fight this war 
for freedom is the peace that freemen make, 
and that the one victory conceivable to those 
who want their victory to serve the cause of 
freedom is the victory their courage and 
endurance win. 

The strategy of truth, in other words, has 
for the object of its strategy a truthful under- 
standing by the people of the meaning of the 
war in which they fight. Specifically, the 
strategy of truth has for the object of its 
strategy an understanding by-the free peoples 
of the world that this war is a war in which 
no outcome but their victory can be con- 
ceivable. Defeat in this war is not possible 
in the sense in which defeat in other wars was 
possible—a defeat now to be followed by years 
of recuperation and a victory in a later war 
to follow. There will be no war to follow 
later if this war is lost. Those who win this 
war will see to it—-and will see to it with rela- 
tive ease—that the defeated will not fight a 
war for many years to come; will not have the 
means to fight a war; will not have the means 
to build the planes and tanks by which alone 
a modern war can be attempted. The de- 
feated in this war will be defeated as the 
French are now defeated, as the Poles are 
now defeated, as the Danes are. No French 
Revolution of pitchforks against armies will 
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be possible against the victors in this war; 
the fighting of the last 2 years has proven 
that. 

That is one fact which the free peoples of 
the world must understand—the fact that 
this war is the last war those who love their 
freedom will ever have the chance to fight 
for freedom—if they lose. 

The second fact is this: That negotiation 
in this war is not possible in the sense in 
which negotiation was possible in other wars. 
Knowing what we do, or what we should, 
of previous negotiations with the Axis 
Powers—negotiations in Munich, negotia- 
tions in the office of Secretary Hull while 
the Japanese planes were already over Hono- 
lulu—knowing this, none of those who nuw 
oppose the Axis would dare to trust the Axis 
in a negotiated peace, would dare relax one 
moment or disarm one regiment or return 
one factory to civil use as long as Hitler and 
the Japanese were armed and undefeated 

But these two facts equal, in the arith- 
metic of war, a third and final act, an ulti- 
mate conclusion: The conclusion that there 
is no possible outcome for the freedom- 
loving peoples in this war but a victory won 
by fighting, and that any proposal for any 
other outcome is a proposal which has for 
consequence, whatever may be pictured as 
its purpose, the defeat of freedom. 

The ultimate objective of the strategy of 
truth is to carry to the people of this coun- 
try, and the peoples who fight with them in 
this war, that certainty and understanding 
For once the true alternatives are clearly seen 
and the necessary choice is firmly made, there 
can be no question of the outcome of this 
War on any front—either the front of arms 
and military effort, or the front of purpose 
and opinicn. 

If the American press will devise defenses 
of this nature—if the American press will 
devote to the defense of American opinion 
against the political warfare of our enemies 
the intelligence, the imagination, the in- 
tegrity, the meticulous respect for accuracy, 
the devotion to the truth which have char- 
acterized its practice of the profession of 
journalism at its best, there can be no ques- 
tion but that the war upon the front of 
American opinion will be won. 

For we will then oppose to the propagan- 
dists of the Axis Powers a strategy of truth 
which the strategy of fraud can never over- 
come and a wealth of talent and of skill such 
as all the armies of the Nazi propaganda 
Offices could never hope to equal. No country 
has ever had at its disposal greater resources 
with which to fight the warfare of opinion 
than the practice of the profession of jour- 
nalism in this country has produced No 
country will be more certain of the outcome 
of the war if these resources, led by those who 
know them best, are thrown into the struggle 
with conviction and with purpose—with un- 
breakable determination that nothing but an 
absolute and final victory will suffice. 








A Billion Dollar Tax on Business of 
Tobacco Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 20 (legislative day of 
Friday, May 15), 1942 
Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the Ap- 


pendix of the Recorp a statement pre- 
pared for publication in the Richmond 
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(Va.) Times Dispatch by Lewis C. Wil- 
liams, a prominent Virginian. The arti- 
cle is entitled “A Billion Dollar Tax on 
Business of Tobacco Farmers,” and I am 
asking leave to have the statement pub- 
lished in the Appendix of the REcorp so 
that Senators may have the benefit of the 
full thought of the author. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 


A BILLIonN-DoLLAR TAx ON BUSINESS OF 
ToBACCO FARMERS 


(By Lewis C. Williams) 


The proposed 8-cent tax on a pack of 
cigarettes would take a billion dollars in Fed- 
eral excise taxes from tobacco in a year and 
a great share of the livelihood of 3,000,000 
farmers of the Southeastern States would 
go up in smoke in the United States taxes 
on cigarettes. Tobacco is the oldest and best 
developed farming and manufacturing busi- 
ness in America, yet it is erroneously taxed 
es a luxury and not as a business. There is 
no other excuse for its unequal burden of 
taxation. This tax bears heaviest on the 
southern farmer, and as a result the southern 
tobacco section is in the lowest income 
brecket of any section of the United States. 

Smoking may seem luxurious in an easy 
mood, but the tax is not on the smoke, and 
in the end lies against the toil and sweat of 
many farmers, factory workers, and retailers. 
A bonanza in dollars for the Federal Govern- 
ment, the Treasury is forever proposing in- 
creases, as at present, as if the tax came out 
of the smoke one sees curling in ringlets 
from the millions of men and women. Per- 
haps the Government at Washington, ex- 
cusing with a ready sanction every inclina- 
tion or trend, has come to believe that smoke 
alone by some alchemy supplies this gold, 
when, as a matter of fact, behind that smoke, 
at the first, is the labor of the farmer, pro- 
ducing a billion and a quarter pounds of the 
finest tobacco. 

To overlook the farmer’s labor is to accept 
the familiar joke of Queen Elizabeth of 3 
centuries ago as a fact, when Sir Walter 
Raleigh bet the Queen that he could weigh 
smoke. He filled his pipe, weighed it, then 
smoked up the tobacco, we'ghed his empty 
pipe, and claimed the difference was the 
weight of smoke. The Queen paid the bet in 
gold, but remarked that she had seen gold 
turned into smoke but it was the first time 
she had seen smoke turned into gold. 

Since that day governments have been 
turning smoke into gold, and behind the 
screen of smoke have imposed heavier taxes 
on this business than any other legitimate 
business. Whisky and gas taxes will be men- 


tioned as similar, though neither is com- 
parable. One is for control as well as reve- 
nue; the other is a toll in the shape of a 


sales tax to pay for the construction of roads 
or a special-purpose tax. The gasoline tax is 
also lower in percentage than the tobacco 
tax 

Some may call attention to the tax im- 
posed on tobacco by Great Britain. It should 
be pointed out that Great Britain would not 
impos® a like tax on the product of her own 
farmeis. The United Kingdom imports about 
fcur-fifths of its tobacco from America. 

Tobacco taxes have developed faster than 
the suckers grow on tobacco plants, but 
neither the Treasury nor the consumer rea- 
lize how tobacco is produced. 

The Ways and Means Committee of Con- 
gress in 1934 recognized something more than 
smoke in the tobacco industry, and pointed 
out that what men smoke is a farm product, 
and the only farm product then paying an 
excise tax. The committee called it “a tax 
of monstrous proportions,” and recommended 
a reduction of 40 percent in the tax. Their 
recommendation was not passed because 





some leaders did not see beyond the solace 
of the cigarette or through its smoke the 
work and care employed by 3,000,000 of their 
fellow Americans, occupying nearly a half a 
million farms. The committee made it clear 
that the major companies had agreed to pass 
on the reduction to the farmer and consumer. 
If it were not passed on the simple remedy 
was to restore the tax. If this reduction 
had been made the benefit of more than a 
quarter of a billion dollars in 1942 tobacco 
taxes in its effect on the farmer would go a 
long way to clean up Caldwell’s Tobacco Road. 
Poor pay is a drag on a well-tilled farm and 
can dampen industry. Without this tax who 
knows but that 50-cent tobacco before this 
would have taken its place along with dollar 
wheat? 

No legitimate business bears an excise tax 
comparable to tobacco. The Government 
gets 10 times as much profit on many types 
of tobacco as the farmer. The statement of 
the amount of taxes on cigarettes bears on its 
face evidence of national injustice. The 
manufacturer is little affected since he has 
adapted his market to the taxes, but other 
citizens far more numerous are affected. Yet 
to the manufacturer is due much credit for 
carrying on in the face of the burden of 
taxation. 

If a laborer with $100 in wages had to pay 
$65 in taxes, or a farmer producing wheat 
had to pay 65 percent of its value in taxes 
before he sells it to his miller, would he be 
willing to give so much to the Government? 
Yet, that is what is happening in the manu- 
facture and sale of cigarettes. Camouflaged 
by the blue stamp, it is as neat a Yankee 
trick as the wooden nutmeg. 

A thoughtless remark often heard is, If a 
man smokes, let him pay the tax. The con- 
sumer pays for all that goes into the cost of 
gocds, but is little aware of hidden taxes, 
such as the blue stamp tax on cigarettes. 

A sales tax of 614 cents a pack on a dollar 
purchase would amount to as much as the 
unheard of sales tax of $1.20 on $1, or, roughly, 
65 cents on a 50-cent carton. 

The Federal Government requires the man- 
ufacturer to buy and sell stamps as a part 
of the cost of cigarettes and puts the tax 
under the heading of “Cost of materials.” 
The buyer rarely thinks of how much of the 
price is added by taxes. There would be a 
great outcry if on a 5-cent package of ciga- 
rettes the Government put a sales tax of 
64% cents. No State would be rash enough 
to add its sales tax in such a case. Yet the 
United States Government is now asking to 
make this tax 8 cents. Then three packs a 
day would carry an excise tax of $87.60 a 
year. If the consumer became aware of this 
total, smoking would raise his blood pressure 
instead of being a solace to his nerves. 

That the manufacturer is able to blend 
the blue stamps with leaf tobacco in a 
finished product establishes this as a busi- 
ness of the first rank, requiring entrepreneurs 
or managers of great ability and capacity to 
get things done. 

Tobacco does not stand on manufacture, 
advertisement, salesmanship, or distribution 
alone to be classed as a business. Into its 
production as much and perhaps more sweat 
and toil go than into the coal business from 
mine tofurnace. Coal, through ages of time 
made ready for the miner, requires little 
processing, and one company may handle it 
from mine to consumer, but tobacco chal- 
lenges comparison with any product of farm 
or mine in drudgery and painstaking care 
before it reaches the human flues through 
which it goes up in smoke. 

Starting with the farmer, whose labor is 
the hardest, some who have a share in this 
business are the warehouseman and auc- 
tioneer, the dealer and redrier, the stemmer 
and manufacturer, the salesman and jobber, 
the paper manufacturer and retailer, and the 
Government printing press, The latter 
renders little for much pay. 
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The poor farmer has been adjusted by the 
Government in his crop and his market has 
been reduced by the tariff to the point where 
the United States raises little more than a 
fifth of the world’s tobacco. 


THE FARMER’S SHARE 


In this business the 3,000,000 farmers, like 
the brown cows that give more milk because 
there are more of them, should get more out 
of tobacco than the Government, yet they get 
only a small pittance as compared with the 
Federal Government. 

To produce tobacco the toil of many hard- 
bitten men—men who are willing to labor 
with their hands from sunup to sundown—is 
required. It is a struggle against parasites, 
against wind and weather. 

First, the farmers select the seed and grow 
the plants in a bed. All the while they are 
preparing their fields for transplanting. 
After transplanting they cultivate and hoe 
the ground; kill the cutworm and horn- 
worm, the plant’s worst enemies. Priming, 
topping, and sucker removal follow in their 
day’s work. They must keep down the weeds. 

The farmer knows when to gather the to- 
bacco into his barn, where it is hung over 
sticks and put through a drying process or 
“flue cured” before it is ready for market. 
The curing of bright tobacco is a fine art and 
requires varying temperatures. He knows 
how to strip and sort the leaves and tie them 
in bundles. When the tobacco is ready for 
Sale, the farmer carries it to the warehouse 
floor, where it is sold to the musical chant of 
the auctioneer. 

The farmer requires the sale warehouse as 
the market place where he can display his 
crop and sell for cash to the highest bidder. 
The auction is better than sales made at his 
barn door or any other method so far devised. 
The farmer may accept or reject a bid, as 
he sees fit, with the privilege of rearranging 
the tobacco and offering it again or taking 
it away, paying the warehouseman only when 
sale is made. The warehouseman must look 
after the farmer’s interest or lose out. 

The sale for cash by the grower ends the 
first phase of this great business The part 
which the Ways and Means Committee of 
Congress said should be the chief beneficiary 
in the 40 percent, or what would have been 
in 1941 a $268,000,000 cut in the cigarette 
tax. If processing of tobacco ended with the 
farmer no Congress would impose such taxes 
(as the present excess taxes on cigarettes). 
Congress fergets that the cigarette is to- 
bacco, and tobaccc is the cigarette, and over- 
locks this great livelihood of tillers of the 
soil. 

Had the farmer, the “man with the hoe,” 
often with worn-out tools, been regarded as 
a businessman, a part of a great entity, in- 
stead of as an individyal planter or a ruler 
of a small patch of earth, a husbandman pro- 
ducing food necessary for his household and 
selling the surplus to others, his share in 
processing tobacco would have made him, 
not the Government, its full beneficiary. 
Then a paternalistic government would not 
have found it necessary to return to him a 
small part of those taxes or benefits in the 
form of “adjustments.” 

However beneficial such payments may be, 
they cannot, for the farmer, compare with 
higher prices for tobacco. in short, the un- 
wisdom of high tobacco taxes, and the at- 
tempt by the Government to “adjust” the 
farmer by returning something to him may 
be shown by the loss in transmission between 
payment of taxes and adjustment payments. 

Compare Government bounties with taxes 
on this one agricultural product. The to- 
bacco tax costs little to collect, but when an 
equivalent sum is appropriated for agricul- 
ture no one can tell how much it costs to 
distribute the so-called benefits to the farmer. 
The Government shows in its Budget such 
items relating to the farmer as rural rehabili- 
tation, $66,000,000; export bounties, $100,000,- 
000; Agricultural Department expense (exclu- 
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sive of aids) $114,000,000; soil conservation, 
$500,000,000. Bureau methods make it im- 
possible to tell how much of the sums appro- 
priated are taken up in expenses and how 
much actually benefit the farmer, directly or 
indirectly. It would be a waste of power and 
copper wire to build electric plants in the 
Piedmont section of the Carolinas and carry 
the current on transmission lines to Wash- 
ington and then back down the coast to fur- 
nish current to the citizens of the Carolinas, 
yet its cost would be slight compared to 
what happens in the tobacco industry. 

Few smokers have any idea of the labor and 
care necessary to produce the cigarette; that 
it takes 4 or 5 years to produce the best ciga- 
rettes, and a huge investment in tobacco, car- 
ricd over years in gactories and storage plants, 
and much capital for investment in the 
stamps through which the tax is collected. 

After the farmer sells, the tobacco goes to 
the redrying plant, where its order or con- 
dition is changed to suit the purchaser. It is 
redried or reconditioned in preparation for 
aging before manufacture. It is prized and 
stored, to be mellowed by sweats. The age 
of the tcebacco means the number of sweats. 
Thus, 3 to 5 years pass before the tobacco 
is made into cigarettes. 

The leaf must be sent to the stemmery, 
where the stems or backbone of the leaf are 
removed. In the factory it is passed through 
great machines. 

Care and skill are required in blending the 
various kinds and crops of tobacco. After 
the selection of these tobaccos they are fed 
into the machine, cut up, wrapped in the 
purest paper, printed with the name or brand 
of the cigarette, and come out in a package 
covered in tinfoil or its substitute, stamped 
with the required revenue stamp, for which 
the Government has already been paid, cov- 
ered with cellophane, all finished, to the 
handy red strip for ripping open the package. 

The smoker gets in his cigarette the same 
leaf of the tobacco plant produced and cured 
by the farmer, blended and packed without 
change except as to condition. 

Having already passed through three or four 
independent handlers, the farmer, warehouse- 
man, redryer, and manufacturer, it is now 
ready for another class of businessmen, the 
retailer. Distribution contributes to the 
livelihood of many storekeepers. To make 
this distribution the manufacturers spend 
great sums in advertising. 


THE RETAILER'S PART 


An increase in the cigarette tax will chisel 
off some of the retailer’s profit. The drug 
store finds cigarette sales a helpful offset to 
the variety of drugs that must be carried to 
meet ordinary demand. 

The few brands, lightweight, small stor- 
age space, and quick turn-over enable the 
retailer to balance or offset the small profits 
on many other goods. 

It is estimated that if the tax is increased 
$1,000,000,000 will be taken next year in ex- 
cise taxes on tobacco, to which some 60 other 
taxes should be added. This cramping tax 
is already a blight on the South's prosperity. 
Eight cents a package of 20 cigarettes would 
be close to confiscation, and will lead to 
greater demands for relief benefits, and fur- 
ther impair the independence of the South's 
farmers by making them beneficiaries of 
bounties unjustly and unwisely taken from 
the fruits of their industry in the form of 
taxes. In the last 20 years the tobacco 
States of the South have paid into the Fed- 
eral Treasury one-tenth of all Federal taxes 
collected with the minimum of profit to their 
farmers. 

Patriotic citizens are ready to pay taxes for 
defense and offense, but a business having its 
roots in the soil and the sweat of the toiler, 
after the imposition of two war taxes in the 
first World War, and a tax to replace revenues 
lost through prohibition—since increased and 
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not repealed—is not the proper subject for 
additional imposts. 

A few figures will show the growth of stamp 
taxes started since the Civil War and becom- 
ing serious in the last 20 years. 

In 31 years the production of cigarettes in- 
creased from 8,000,000,000 to 200,000,000,000, 
roughly 25 times. The tax revenues increased 
from $8,000.0C0 to $700,000,000, or 87!4 times. 
During the same time the farmer increased his 
production avout 4 times, or nearly 5 times 
in flue-cured and less than half in burley 
tobacco. The price to the farmer about dou- 
bled. In 1910 the tax per 1,000 cigarettes 
was 75 cents and $1.25; in 1941, $3.25 per $1,000. 

The Agricultural Department has estimated 
that the farmer is paid a cent and a half for 
the tobacco that goes into a package of ciga- 
rettes. On this basis the Government makes 
clear out of a package of cigarettes 5 cents 
more than the farmer. If the farmer’s profit 
is considered, Government’s return runs from 
9 to 10 times that of the farmer. 

Why does man like to smoke? Chemists 
may find the answer someday. No one has 
yet proven that tobacco smoke supplies a 
vitamin. Yet today an important vitamin— 
nicotinic acid—is being manufactured from 
nicotine, the alkaloid of tobacco, and nicotinic 
acid is used as a cure for pellagra. Now 
doctors are saying that smokers who inhale 
excrete 10 percent of the nicotine in the to- 
bacco while 90 percent is unaccounted for. 
Will they find that the nicotine unaccounted 
for is turned to some good use by the human 
body? Tobacco is one of the most complex 
plants known and contains many organic and 
inorganic constituents. Nicotine itself is be- 
ing studied as a possible raw material for the 
manufacture of medicinal products in addi- 
tion to nicotinic acid. In the meantime, 
consumption of cigarettes, in spite of high 
taxes, has shown an annual increase for 
every year in the last 30 years except for 1931, 
1932, and 1933. 

The manufacturers, by the keenest adver- 
tising ever employed, have sold their product 
along with the tax. Such slogans as “Reach 
for a Lucky instead of a sweet,” or “They 
satisfy,” or “I would walk a mile for a 
Camel,” or “There is not a cough in a car- 
load,” sounded inane, almost stupid, when we 
first saw them in print, but they have been 
justified by their success, and now almost 
universal use of tobacco confirms the claim 
that there is something for man in cigarettes. 

The tobacco business is entitled to treat- 
ment on a parity with other business. A be- 
neficent government, a government com- 
mitted to the principle of equal rights to all, 
to equality and uniformity in taxation should 
not permit any business to carry more than 
its fair share of the tax burden unless there 
is some sound reason to the contrary. Jus- 
tice should never be influenced by prejudice. 
It is not just to the farmer's product to hold 
to old prejudices. 

The harmless smoker needs no policing. 
Unlike the automobilist, he does not wear out 
any highways so as to require a special tax 
to repair old and build new ways. The ciga- 
rette tax is not a special-purpose tax but it is 
an unjust tax, imposed upon a business 90 
percent sectional, and one affecting the 
smallest income section of the United States. 

The Ways and Means Committee of Con- 
gress was right in 1934. This tax was then 
and is today unconscionable and should be 
reduced and not increased, that the benefits 
of the tobacco business may be passed on 
to the tobacco farmers, the tillers of the soil, 
chopping with the hoe, the hardest toilers 
under the sun. 

It is due to thoughtlessness of people and 
government that billions of dollars earned 
by farmers, laborers, manufacturers, and small 
storekeepers have in a few years been paid 
into the United States Treasury in tobacco 
taxes as if this money were as easy as blow- 
ing smoke through one’s bronchial tubes. 
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The tobacco tax presents a strange quan- 
dary. It is levied as an excise tax but de- 
fended on the ground that the consumer 
pays it. If it were a tax on the consumer, 
it would be called a sales or direct tax. As 
a sales tax it would be indefensible. 

So the Federal Government whips the 
South with a tax which a committee of Con- 
gress, composed of Members from all sections 
of the country, declared unconscionable. 


Subsidies to Sugar Producers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HARRY FLOOD BYRD 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 20 (legislative day of 
Friday, May 15), 1942 


Mr. BYRD. Mr. President, while an 
amendment was not germane to the agri- 
culture appropriation bill, as it would be 
construed as legislation, and authoriza- 
tion has already been made for sugar 

enefits, I want to take this opportunity 
to insert in the Rrecorp as a part of my 
remarks a statement, issued by the De- 
partment ot Agriculture respecting sugar 
subsidy payments in excess of $10.000, 
giving the names and addresses of those 
receiving these payments, On several oc- 
casions I have called this to the attention 
of the Senate, and I want again to em- 
phasize that there are corporations re- 
ceiving more than $500,000 in annual 
benefits out of the United States Treas- 
ury, as the list hereto attached will dis- 
close. 

These benefit payments originally were 
made on the basis of a reduction of sugar 
planting. They are now being continued 
in order to stimulate planting. The 
policy of the Department of Agriculture 
with respect to sugar appears to be very 
flexible as, without any change in the 
law, benefit payments aggregating nearly 
$50,000,000 to sugar producers are first 
made to reduce acreage and then later to 
increase acreage. 

The facts are that had the Department 
of Agriculture not imposed restrictions on 
planting for the year 1941, the sugar 
situation would be far better than it is 
today. 

It does not seem to me a warranted ex- 
pense to pay sums which, in some in- 
stances, are in excess of $500,000 to com- 
panies and individuals annually to stimu- 
late the production of sugar, in view of 
the fact that when increased acreage is 
planted the profits become greater. 

In the face of war conditions a re- 
duction in planting for sugar purposes 
during the year 1941 should not have been 
required. It was also an error that the 
restrictions were not lifted in time in the 
year 1942 to be utilized to the fullest 
extent by the sugar planters. These two 
acts have certainly diminished the actual 
production of sugar, so badly needed at 
this time and which is being rationed to 
every household in America. 

I have received the following telegram 
from the United States Sugar Corpora- 
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tion, signed by Clarence R. Bitting, pres- 
ident: 
CLEWISTON, Fia., April 15, 1942. 
Senator Harry F. Byrp, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Thanks for your telegram. Recent suspen- 
sion quota section of sugar act temporarily 
removes restrictions same as during last 4 
months of 1939. However, substantial in- 
crease in acreage now impossible accourit lack 
of existing facilities and priority situation on 
essential materials required for additional 
facilities 

UNITED STATES SUGAR CORPORATION, 
CLARENCE R. BITTING, President. 

The United States Sugar Corporation 
is the largest sugar producer in America 
and receives a_ benefit payment of 
$470,007.41. 

I hope, Mr. President, that at some 
proper time this sugar question can be 
fully considered and action taken which 
will not only protect the people of Amer- 
ica in receiving adequate supplies of 
Sugar but so that these extravagant and 
colossal sums that have been paid for 
some years to sugar producers will be 
reduced or eliminated. 

All other recipients of benefit farm 
payments are limited to $10,000, but there 
is no limit in the law as to the amount 
of sugar benefits. In fact, the Congress 
recently adopted legislation authorizing 
a 20-percent increase in the existing rate 
of benefit compensation to sugar pro- 
ducers. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

Continental sugar-beet area 
CALIFORNIA 


Aaroe, A. & Son, Soledad_______- $13, 710. 87 
Allied Land & Livestock Co., West 

Weber Street, Stockton_______._ 17, 233.57 
Amen, Henry, Route 2, Box 117, 

PP IIRIININE 55S nas ccangceinabecesinghedannds Gy Ma ee 
Bass, Arthur, 1531 Argonne Drive, 

Stockton ; Sere 
Best, Don G., 749 College Street, 

Co eee 
Bouendaerde Bros., Route 1, Box 

533, Long Beach... ..<...cac«ss= 10, 061. 39 
Browning, J. L., Colusa_.........§ 21, 454. 54 
Bunn, Lum, Box 1388, Walnut 

Grove Scenic stndbeacdae’ Se ae ae 
California Delta Farms, Inc., 109 

East Weber, Stockt« a a 30, 174. 14 
California Lands, Inc., Box 1048, 

Sacramento. Se 
California Packing Corporation, 

Box 357, Tracy ee A 
Carden, Morris, Rural Free Deliv- 

ery, Davis ‘ ; - 12,902. 84 
Carden, R. E., Route 2, Box 152, 

Woodland ie a -- 11,843.42 
fentral Produce Co., Gaudalupe 12, 454. 60 
Chong, Look L., Post Office Box 93, 

Walnut Grove -._----. _--- 16,669.41 
Christenson, Arnold E., Grimes... 11, 394. 76 
Cook, Peter, Jr., Reo Vista_._..... 12,955.10 
Darsie, Hutchinson & Pettigrew, 

In Walnut Grove . 11,304.76 
Empire Farms, tnc. 109 East 

Weber, Stockton __-_-_- --..-- 938, 586. 41 
Farmer's Produce Co., Ltd., Box 

155, Brawley ‘ic ochoemctek iecasaninies ge 
Fo: Yen, <30 M Street, Sacra- 

ment . 18,715. 5’ 
Fujita, J.. Post Office Box 545, 

Stocktor i ‘ 10, 722. 21 
Garin, H. P., receiver for Garin 

Cc H. P., Box 668, Salina: - 14,161.35 
Gebicke, R. A., Route 1, Box 1320, 

Butte City ‘ ‘ . 10,110.32 
Giguiere, Morris R., Post Office 

Box 13, Yolc ‘ 14, 478. 23 
Gioval I Li , Box 66, Wal- 

I oie tatibanadeie 10, 642. 14 


CALIFORNIA—continued 
Golden State Asparagus Co., 80i 


Ninety-eighth Avenue, Oak- 
NG cncatabert tip aletk tikestt ne cieiesdesd 
oo ae Se ees 
Greer, F. J. & Sons, Third and D 
eee 


Haines, Charles F., Hamilton City 
Hanson, A. B., 416 East Hermosa, 
Santa Maria__-. : 
Heringer Bros. & Son, Inc., Clarks- 
burg 
Hiatt, P. J., Woodland 
Hiramatsu, N., Box 48, Guadalupe 
Holiand Land Co., Clarksburg_-_-. 
Holmes, Lester J., Clarksburg_-_.-. 
Hunt Bros., Box 861, El Centro__. 
Iriyama, N., Box 48, Guadalupe--_-. 
Irvine Co., The, Tustin... - 
Kelley, John C., 34 West Weber, 
eee es i ae 
Kruell, Ralph, Box 92, Clarksburg. 
La Brea Securities Co., Santa 
BOND os ies sesaiiicescklenece acinomae 
Lacy Bros., Post Office Box 343, 
Stockton__-_-~_- Soe ‘ 
Lavis, Carlson & Zeigler, care of 
Carlson, H. T., 10 First, Wood- 
BOE ac bteithstins aalp aia petsas waa 
Lauppe, L., Route 7, Box 885, 
SENOS anna caeseitce 
Leonard, L. L., Route No. 2, Box 
SU, WOOGIE... Cn cecenecsen 
Lewallen, John L., 949 South 
Country Club Boulevard, Stock- 
ton Jemetia ds 
M & T, Inc., Post Office Box 964, 
Ce Sata adiascctanbaenee 
Mandeville Island Farms, Inc., 
20 East Weber, Stockton--_--- cs 
McDonald Island Farms, Ltid., 
Post Office Box 1080, Stockton. 
McFadden Bros., Route 2, Box 320, 
NS ooo Soto : 
McGrath Estate Co., D., Post Of- 
fice Box NN, Oxnard_-_--- 
Medford Island Co., 109 
Weber, Stockton___-_-_--- 
Merwin & Yelland, Clarksburg_-_- 
Mitarai, Henry, Box 1222, Sunny- 
vale - Se 
Moore, Richard and Allen, Grimes-_ 
Morris Bros., Grimes__.....----. 
Newhall Land & Farming Co., 
Santa Maria-_-- as vs 
Nunes, J. D., & Sons, Route 2, Box 
185, Salinas 
Nyland, A. S., Hollister._....._-- 
Oeste, C. T., and Knaggs, George, 
NTR > as ntbtliiaaenicndon eal 
Oda, Y., Route 2, Box 178, Wood - 
ES Te cake eae — Se 
Parella, C., Route 8, Box 2575, Sac- 
NN ee eons - 
Roddick, A. L., Route 1, Box 85, 


East 


OR a eee i 
Sing Bros., Wheatland___..._-._. 
Slater, C. E., Clarksburg.__..._- 
Spreckels Sugar Co., 600 California 

Fruit Bldg., Sacramento_____-_- 


Stuhlmuller Bros., Route 2, Box 
Re 
Studarus, C. C., Clarksburg...--. 


Totman, Clifford, Rio Vista__.-_-- 
Ueda, Chiyono, Route 6, Box 212, 
SL crebeetncs thst oe ; 
Westgate. E. W., 1835 North San 
Jose, Stcckton_._.._.-- eam 
Wetherbee, C. H., Clarksburg_-_-- 
Wilson, George H., Clarksburg-_--. 
COLORADO 
American Crystal Sugar Co., Den- 
NU ee iain ipestenetin rise te mansibsrucetiieas 
UTAH 
Utah-Idaho Sugar Co., Salt Lake 


WYOMING 
Compton, J. A., Worland........ = 


$14, 
14, 


16, 
15, 


14, 


10, 
10, 


10, 


11, 


12, 


41, 
32, 
10, 
18, 


14, 
26, 


13, 
12, 
26, 
15, 


10, 
17, 


13, 


11, 


15 


10 
13, 
12, 


10 
14, 
11, 


12, 


549. 
616. 


541. 
840. 


586. 
, 658 
, 907. 
, 357. 
, 886. 
, 087. 
, 791. 
, 099. 
092. 


, 959. 
404. 


, 554. 
, 762. 


639. 
824. 


210. 


205. 
096. 
733. 
895. 
571. 
689. 


324. 
846. 


870. 
919. 
787. 
776. 


712. 
221. 


704. 
355. 


, 882. 


403 


, 968 
328. 


002 


, 234 


144 
325 
846 


847 


, 426 
, 271 
, 242. 


, 76£ 


, 210 


80 


09 
95 


33 


28 
13 


66 


48 
14 


61 
18 


97 
01 
27 
37 


06 
39 


03 


97 


21 


ae 


58 
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Mainland sugarcane area 


LOUISIANA 


Alma Plantation, Ltd., Lakeland_ 
Armelise Planting Co., Paincourt- 

dene eimai tel 
Bayou Cypremort Co., Louisa____ 
Bergeron & Walton, Route 1, Na- 

endo coc Le Aes en tecineeinanch gah 
Blanchard Planting Co., Tallieu_. 
Burton-Sutton Oil Co., Inc,, 

PRIA I. a coscecgteticscersss unitate idan 
Buttram & Browne, Star Route B, 

I IIE sab ok sce excess msec Ghaatahewtp ian 
Cafiery, John M., Franklin_..... 
Caire & Graugnard, Edgard_.__. 
Caldwell Sugars, Inc., Thibodaux. 
Catherine Sugar Co., Inc., Lobdell_ 
Cypremort Stores, Inc., Star Route 

EE ais nnd cae inden 
Delgado-Albania Plantation Com- 

mission, Jeanerette___......... 
Devall Co., Inc., Chamberlain_... 
Dugas & LeBlanc, Ltd., Pain- 


Duhe, J. P., New Iberia......... 
Farwell, Charles A., New Orleans. 
Foster, W. Prescott, Franklin... 
Gay, Edward J., Planting & Mfg. 

Cy FUND, uc ce nee 
Godchaux Sugars, Inc., New Or- 
Hymel-Stebbins, Inc., Reserve... 
EKahao, M. J.. Kahns............. 
taneux, T.,. Gons, Lucy........... 
Laws Co., Harry L. Inc., Cinclare_ 
Leche, John, Rural Free Delivery, 

NII on cask tess cattsieensaiticenheretpiincam 
Lemann & Thibaut, Donaldson- 

NMI dics citnains as bitkinh schtaena adie dase 
Lepine, J. Wilson, Thibodaux__. 
Levert Land Co., J. B., Thibodaux. 
Levert-St. John, Inc., St. Martin- 


Louisiana State Penitentiary, 
II: = tain ncrhasiiaitentnsusieiemmapisel ack 
Milliken & Farwell, Inc., New 


a aa ate a all an 
Murrell, George M., Bayou Goula. 
Patout, M. A. & Son, Ltd., Patout- 


Realty Operators, Inc., New Or- 
leans, Box 910_-~- 
Robichaux, E. G., Co., Labadie- 


Francis, trustee for 


Robichaux, 


heirs of E. G. Robichaux, de- 
ceased, Labadieville__..______- 
San Francisco Planting & Mfg. 
SE EE, ION on id stebtelaes deel 


Savoie, Clarence J., Belle Rose__. 
Shadyside Co., Ltd., Star Route A, 
Franklin 


Slack Bros., Inc., Rosedale____-_.- 
South Coast Corporation, New 
CI ia ik ctiitticcnspnientenidel 


Sterling Sugars, Inc., Franklin_. 
St. James Operators, Inc., Box 910, 

OW CIGNA oo cinder cnsncce 
St. Paul Bourgeois, Inc., Jeaner- 

SGD catcittbemiiies cepeiand hes 
Supple’s Sons, J., Planting Co., 

Ltd., Bayou Goula_...---- 
The Maryland Co., Inc., Franklin. 
Thibaut, B. & D., Napoleonville.. 
Triangle Farms, Inc., McCall_...- 
Valentine Sugars, Lockport_...-. 
Westover Planting Co., Kahns_--_- 
Wilbert’s Sons, A., Lumber & 

Shingle Co., Plaquemine_-----~ 
Wilkinson, H., Sr., Port Allen... 


FLORIDA 


Douglas, A. B., Fellsmere___- 
Leonard, E, F., Fellsmere__....-- 
Tiedtke, John, Clewiston_.._.-_ 
United States Sugar Corporation, 

RIED srctetinscatiieninetnrmend 


HAWAII 
Ewa Plantation Co., Ewa, T. H 
Gay and Robinson, Makaweli, 
ilies tick cibitoeaiaG eich ipctanianectacmen 
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HAWAII—continued 
Grove Farm Co., Ltd., Puhi, 


Hamakua Mill Co., Paauilo, T. H_. 
Hawaiian Agricultural Co., Pa- 
Hawaiian Commercial & Sugar 

Co., Ltd., Puunene, Maui 


Hawaiian Sugar Co., Makaweli, 
ated cess bs tela eek mresaei dha 
Hilo Sugar Co., Hilo, T. H_-_---- 


Honokaa Sugar Co., Haina, T. H_- 
Honolulu Plantation Co., Aiea, 
Oahu ----- ms tk gatcatioos eacdilg-ssencinle Shapes chet 
Honomu Sugar Co., Honomu, 
Hutchinson Sugar Plantation Co., 
a eed 
Kaeleku Sugar Co., Ltd., Hana, 
Kahuku Plantation Co., Kahuku, 
SERINE. Sats <5. atcgicls cmcmee 


Kilauea Sugar Plantation Co., 
manues,  Maual...2..6c.ccu ce 
Kohala Sugar Co., Hawi, T. H_---. 
Koloa Sugar Co., The Koloa, 
th 
Laupahoehoe Sugar Co., care of 
T. H. Davies & Co., Ltd., Hono- 


ee ee eo ee 
McBryde Sugar Co., Ltd., Eleele, 
DKS .entieictitcevGasia ctidai 
Oahu Sugar Co., Ltd., Waipahu, 
We ait drinks paid eitinaie 
Olaa Sugar Co., Ltd., Olaa, T. H_.. 
Onomea Sugar Co., Papaikou, 
Es. Wiinetiediesbbice eke shines 
Paauhau Sugar Plantation Co., 


Paauhau, T. H 


Pepeekeo Sugar Co., Pepeekeo 
Al Pe nktta dit odin nak eebicktesas 
Pioneer Mill Co., Ltd., Lahaina, 
I Shs Risen a bee tegen eigen 
Rice, Wm. Hyde, Ltd., Lihue, 
MM cncteceecnws netasucaie 
Waiakea Mill Co., Hilo, T. Bauc.< 
Waialua Agricultural Co., Ltd., 


WIMNs oS: ( Miccnwncmadademone 
Waianae Co., Waianae, Oahu___- 
Wailea Milling Co., Ltd., Post 

Office Box E, Hakalau, T. H_-_- 
Wailuku Sugar Co., Wailuku, 

Maui _---.- bila decthin ti asic ose eieaiae ey 
Waimanalo Sugar Co., Waima- 

nalo, Oahu 


Waimea Sugar Mill Co., Ltd 

Waimes, Tauel. «on. ccccanno 
PUERTO RICO 

Acosta, Jose B. Ramirez and 


Humberto Martinez, 
UII cli ga oe ck enlghic cx cca carseat ts ec ae 
Aledea Agricultural Corporation, 
TNs 6 sdk int dc bee 
Alfonso Carreras, Louis, Arecibo. 
Alianza, Central, Inc., Arecibo_-- 
Angel Tio, Juan, San German _-_- 
ngel Tio, Juan, trustee for Juan 


San Ger- 


Angel Tio and Antonio R. Ma- 
tos, joint er San Ger- 
man Shia a 
Angel Tio, Juan, ‘trus tee for Juan 
Angel Tio and Santiago Sam- 
bolin, joint operators, San 
FORE occ awaceen icles laches 
Avalo Garcia, Juan, June Dininka 
Barreto, Arturo, Aguadilla___.__ 
Bayamon, Associacion a icola 
de, Bayamon. seairscscckaes - 
Behn Bros. As sociatic n, San 
Juan 
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PUERTO RICO—cOntinued 


Berrios, Ramon L., Box 23, Guar- 
i es 
Buena Vista Agricultur al & Dairy 


ite I thee an ce besten ees 
Cabassa, Jacobo L., Box 183, 
I ct a oc Lata cin elie abies an sn wi os 


Calaf, Jaime, trustee for Jaime 
Calaf and Federico Calaf, joint 
operators, Wamati__...-.--.-. 

Calderon Rivera, Rafael, Caguas_ 

Cambalache, Central, Inc., Are- 
GG tcaccccsd pack susdesasusee 

Carbonell, Salvador, Mayaguez__. 

Cardona, Francisco, Juncos___-_-_ 

Carlo, Delfin Rodriguez, Box 187, 
Sabena Grandes ............. 

Cartagena, Nicolas M., Box 605, 
Nana edt hint al oh ch coche Getpclaccai ones 

Cautino, Genaro, Guayama-_-_-_-_-_- 

Cerra Becerril, Louis, Box 39, Rio 
Bee comueawctscs oat 

Cervoir:, Eduardo, trustee for the 
heirs us the estate of Cervoini 
Massari, dec’d, Arroyo___-_---- 

Colcso, Central, Inc., Coloso 

Cooperativas Agricolas: 
Calles Enriqueta, Concordia, 
Yague, Catalina, Garonne la 
Nueva, Garonne la Vieja, and 
Columbia, jointly Arroyo____-- 

Cooperativas Agricolas: Palma, 
Felicita, Providencia, and Bor- 
delaise, jointly Arroyo_____-__-- 

Eastern Sugar Associates, Caguas_ 

Esteves, Alberto, Aguadillo___-_- 

Fajardo, Ross and Carlos L., Box 
oe 

Fajardo Sugar Growers Associa- 
OR, PAMUCscnncaksesnccens 

Fas, Jose J., Cabo Rojo__--_-_---. 

Fernandez Ortiz, Angel, trustee 
for Rosario Garzot and Matilde 


Cuatro 


Garzot, joint operators, Box, 
Ph, TOMO cc ccediewn —— 
Fernandez, Faustino, Box 111, 
SN clas anid wntebediateaee s 
Figuerola, Miguel Box 504, 
Rice trials acetate ear meee ded 


Finlay Bros. and Waymouth Trad- 
ing Co., Veg Alta_....-.-. ears 
Fonalledas Cordova, Jaime, trus- 
tee for the heirs of Jaime Fon- 


alledas, dec’d, Toa Baja___--_-- 
Fraticelli, Antonio, Box 1746, 
PEE Chios a eccrine eects 
Fraticelli, Antonio, trustee for 
Antonio Guidicelli Grillasca 
and Antonio Fraticelli, joint 
operators, Arecibo.....-_--- 
Fuentefrias, S., estate, Box 51, 


STs an scrcteniee Ree ae nieeccnerte 
Garcia, Mendez, M. A., Post- Office 
Box 267, San German 


Georgetti, Compania, S. en C., 
MRLOMUNINUN a bccn ocueen ows 
Gilormini, Domingo, trustee for 


Otilia Lluberas Negroni, Ascun- 
sion Negroni Albedla, Domingo 
Gilormini and Sobrinos de Ar- 
turo Lluberas, joint operators, 
CARR Seesaw canoe 
Godreau and Co., S. en C., Salinas_ 
Godreau, Elias and Ga., Sucs. de, 
Post-Office Box 43, Salinas__-_ 


Gonzalez and Co., Scurs. de Jose, 
S. en C., Guayama__-_- wataies 

Gonzalez, Diego Gonzalez, Isa- 
bela ...... 


Gonzalez Perez, Felix, Yauco- 
Gonzalez Martinez, Manuel, 
A, Salina he 


Box 


Gonzalez, Rafael M., Box 85, Gur- 
ithaca os a ak Sea erik wai Radiant a a 
Guillemard, A., trustee 4 yr the 
heirs of Mateo Fajardo Cardona, 


deceased, Mayaguez-_-- on 
Guillemard, A., trustee for 
heirs of Mateo Fajardo Davil 
deceased, Mayaguez___.....--. 
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PUERTO rico—continued 


Hijo, Jose F. Aponte, Box 103, 
San Lorenzo-__ 
Irizarry Cancel, 
WIN ol ag inne cat aienanebakeeas 
Iturregui, Nicolas, Box 31, 
SUE Nseries eins Silay tatges an a 
Livingston, Clara E., Dorado___. 
Lopez, Rafael H., Aguadilla_____-_ 
Lucas P. Valdivieso, Jorge, Cen- 
tral Pellejas, Adjuntas____-_-- 
Lucas P. Valdivieso, Jorge, trustee 
for the heirs of Lucas P. Valdi- 
vieso, deceased, Box 1144, Ponce_ 
Lucchetti, Acosta F., trustee for 
Juan Michel Lucchetti, Triston 
L. Lucchetti, joint operators, 
me: a ee 
Luce & Co., S. en C., Aguirre__-_- 
Lugo Ramirez, Juan, San Ger- 


Cornelio, San 


Maria, Ana, Sugar Co., Mayaguez_ 
Martinez, Jose, Box 58, Yabucoa_ 
Mayaguez Sugar Co., Inc., Box 
Oe 
Mendez, Antonio, Naguabo______- 
Mendez, Eduardo, Jr., trustee for 
the heirs of Eduardo Mendez, 
Geceased, San Sebastian 


Mercado, Mario, e Hijos, Guay- 
Ieee Seika cic were 
McConnie, Julian O., Box 716, 
RAs a nee wana 


Manrique, Cipriano, Caguas 
Morell, Manuel, 

ee MOEN eee tien ee ene ae 
Nevares, Hermanos, Toa Baja___-. 
Nido & Co., Box 27, Arroyo 
Ortiz, Luis, Caguas 
Padovani, 

703, 


Post Office Box 


Giorgetti Carlos, Box 
at do aa tiraterensemes 


Pepino, Asociados del San Se- 
[a ae 
P. R. Consolidated Fruit Co., 
INI a sctaiaptcchensicsen-0 oa aah ian 
Quinones, Salazar Ernesto, Box 


po a, a 
Quintana, Colon, Domingo, Yabu- 
Quintero & Davila, Ltd., Box 1658, 

Manati 


Ramirez, Rosell Alfredo, Maya- 
ek IE a Aska a ty 
Ramirez, Ubaldino, trustee for 
Ubaldino Ramirez and M. A. 


Garcia Mendez, joint operators, 


Ns i adeouwos 
Rio, Rafael Torrech, Box 193, 
0 lS ee ae 
Rios, Antonio Valdes, Box 161, 
PN te Sa oni aateminncecn moe 
Rodriguez Garzot, William, trus- 


tee for the heirs of the estate of 
Faustino R. Fuertes, deceased, 
Naguabo is 
Roig, Antonio, successores, S 
Humacho-__-- i geile ag tc a 
Rotger, Efren, Naguabo 
Russell & Co., 
OE Ss aoe és 
Sambolin, Santiago, San Ger rman_ 
Sauri, Jose, trustee for Jose Sauri 
and Carmen Sauri, joint opera- 
tors, Box 1349, Ponce._........ 
Sauri, Rafael, Box 1947, Ponce_-_- 
Sauri y Subira, Corporation Azu- 
carera, Box 1390, Ponce_-_-_-_---- 
Semidey, Jose, trustee for Jos 
Semidey and Santos Semidez 
joint operators, Villalba 


en C 
successores, Ese- 


Seralles, J., estate, and Wirshing 
& Co., S. en C., Ponce 

Sergio, Gabriel and Margarita ‘Or- 
tiz Toro and Maria del Toro 
wae. Crum, dayuye........c.s-. 

Sociedad Agricola de Rio Piedras 
Rio Piedras... ---. — 

Solier Sugar Co., Inc., Arecib« 

Stella, Jesus, Post Office Box 46, 


oo a eee eer 
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PUERTO rico—continued 
Frau, 


So 


trustee for 
ncia Subria, Concepcic 
and Maria Subria Ech 
l erators, Box 1783, 
$28, 700 


of Nova Scotia, San 
cenainbilihinitadladae , 953 
Seesihbietia saeekon 954 
carera del Toa 
eae eee , 168 
rana Mir, Dr. Ashbord 
38, Santurce_._. . 28,305. 
ulio, trustee for 
es and Marino Torres, 
t operators, Box 61, Ponce_. 
ra, Vicente, Ponce a 
Vallecillo, Geronimo, Box 3835, 
Santurce ae 
Velazquez, Rodriques Leoncio 
126, Caguas ‘ . 
Verdaguer Hacienda, Aguirre_.__- 
Victoria, Central, Inc., Carolina - 
Zeno, Alcides, trustee for the heirs 
of Dario Franceschi, deceased, 
and Ann A. de Zeno, joint oper- 
ators, Yauco 


I Am an American Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 20, 1942 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp a radio address de- 
livered on Sunday. May 17, 1942, by me 

er radio station WLAW at Lawrence, 

on the national citizenship educa- 
gram on the subject I Am an 


1ational observance must of 
in number, since they are 
to those which commemorate 
national significance—events 
unquestioned importance to the 

Moreover, our days of 
ration must honor an event 
repeated observance year 
such national days must 
their place beside Wash- 

the Fourth of July 
7th of May, our whol 
of recognition and 
young men and 
year have become 
the voting 
those 
lers in our 
in the past year have 
status of citizens 
of naturalizatior We 
ed the assumption of 
English-speaking, native- 
ugh , and they are to be 
i honored for it, even though 
tic procedurt It is 

event for the foreign-born 
the succession teps 
ring citizenship, and for 


represents I ided 


na- 


ome 


n-born 


nip 


rhter 
LLVETS 





“Why did the Congress of the United States 
‘authorize and request the President to pro- 
claim I Am An American Day for the recogni- 
tion, observance, and commemoration’ of 
American citizenship?” Why has the desira- 
bility for dignifying the attainment of 
American citizenship been recognized by 
both the Congress and the President—that 
is to say, by both the legislative and executive 
branches of our Government? There is, in 
fact, every reason for this action by our 
Government. It is because the significance 
of American citizenhip is truly of the great- 
est importance to every one of us today, as 
it has been through the years of our coun- 
try’s growth, from its small, brave beginnings 
to its present continental and 
strength 

We all know that a 


greatness 


considerable measure 
of this national growth has been due to 
immigration through all the decades of our 
history and from every quarter of the globe. 
Indeed, as has often been said, “We are Immi- 
grants all.” It has been our great privilege 
to open this continent to those who came 
seeking the advantages of a new land with its 
promise of free and full development. We 

ys desired that there shall be har- 
mony between those who were born on this 
soil and those who were not born here, but 
who chose to make America their home. 
Many of those born abroad have had the 
essence of Americanism in their souls per- 
haps years before they ever saw the Statue 
of Liberty. 

Our great English-speaking population 
learned the essential facts of American his- 
tory by going to school and college and by 
the subsequent reading of newspapers, maga- 
zines, and books, and listening to the radio, 
has become familiar with the problems which 
face our democracy today. But when we 
consider the condition of the foreign-born 
adults who live among us, we encounter an 
entirely different situation, because of the 
almost total lack of any adequate knowledge 
cf the English language. The bare minimum 
of English required in the shop, factory, and 
on the street is all that the great bulk of our 
foreign-born adults find necessary to use, 
but this minimum is wholly insufficient for 
any intellectual growth in history and 
democracy or for any emotional apprecia- 
tion of patriotic ideals. It is not even enough 
for pleasurable participation in American 
recreations 

There are 5,000,000 of these aliens in the 
United and 356,000 in the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts All of them are 
aw-abiding and good members of the com- 
munity in which they live, but the inability 
of thousands to read and speak English keeps 
them painfully apart rest of the 
population and forces into physical, 
social, and civic segregation from the very 
members of the community with whom they 
should share our naticnal ideals 

The most severe penalty for 
knowledge of English is that the 
become a citizen until he 
tain language requirements prescribed by 
law Adult aliens, both and women, 
must first learn the rudiments of our lan- 
guage and then must use this knowledge to 
become familiar with the form of our Gov- 
ernment, the privileges and responsibilities 
of American citizenship, ar the essential 
facts of American history. hus, he 
alien can say “I 
he must attend 

1ip for a 
obviously a somewhat 
ing both for the alien 
educational orgenizations that 
such a large prcegram. 

To meet this situation, a Nation-wide edu- 
cational movement was inaugurated in Sep- 
tember 1941, called the National Citizenship 
Education Program, sponsored in each State 
by the United States Department of Justice, 
the Work Projects Administration, and the 


States 


rom the 


them 


the lack of 
alien cannot 
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period of 
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State Department of Education. In the Com- 
monwealth of Massachusetts, specially 
trained experienced supervisors direct the 
work of hundreds of teachers, who, in turn, 
impart the necessary instruction to thou- 
sands of adult alien students. This great 
program requires and is receiving the help 
of many cooperating agencies and organiza- 
tions in every community Public-spirited 
citizens serve on advisory councils; social 
agencies, civic and service organizations, men 
and women clubs, chambers of commerce, 
and boards of trade have joined in the 
work; so have the broadcasting companies, 
the newspapers, moving-picture theaters, 
churches, and, of course, the public school 
systems. All these groups are uniting in this 
patriotic movement because their officers and 
members are true Americans, whose willing 
efforts translate the words “I am an Ameri- 
can” into helpful deeds that will soon enable 
additional thousands of foreign-born to de- 
clare proudly “I am an American.” 

You have heard only a small part of the 
story that has led to the congressional reso- 
lution and Presidential proclamation of I 
Am an American Day to be observed today, 
Sunday, May 17. Your own knowledge of our 
country’s history and your own love for our 
democracy will enable you to join whole- 
heartedly and intelligently in celebrating the 
yearly increase in the numbers of our Citi- 
zenry. 

When we think of our American citizen- 
ship, we proudly recall the whole course of 
our Ship of State from the Declaration of 
Independence to our participation in the 
present war. We contemplate the achieve- 
ment of our statesmen and heroes of peace 
as well as of war, among those who have 
bestowed the privileges of our citizenship. 
But of these there are too many to name at 
this time. Able minds and noble souls from 
all European countries have amply repaid our 
willingness to share our citizenship with 
hem. Both we and they have benefited in 
great measure and in diverse ways—in engi- 
neering, invention, science, in the practical 
and fine arts, and in social welfare and bet- 
terment. I Am an American Day is doing 
away with the distinction between “we” and 
“they.” When “they” have crossed the bridge 
of their first I Am an American Day, “they” 
became “we.” 

You will rejoice with your new fellow citi- 
zens in their good fortune and you may re- 
solve on that day to help some of them to 
feel that they really belong to our country 
and to its democratic life. You will picture 
yourself as an active member of a vast throng, 
reaching from coast to coast, a mighty chorus, 
proclaiming in unison of voice and spirit, 
“Iam an American!” Each I Am an Ameri- 
can Day is another milestone toward na- 
tional solidarity. Let us all observe that 
meaningful day by being deeply thankful for 
our American citizenship, our country’s in- 
spiring past, and confident of its hopeful 
future in the years to come, 





One Public Relations Bureau That Cuts 
Out the Frills and Holds Down the 
Cost 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 19, 1942 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, in view 
| of the widespread criticism of the many 
| millions of dollars spent on Government 





















































press-relations bureaus through the dis- 
semination of documents and other pub- 
lications of questionable worth, it is reas- 
suring to know that the Press Relations 
Bureau of the Post Office Department, 
under the able direction of Isaac Gregg, 
is an exception to this rule. 

On this point the foliowing article, 
printed in Editor and Publisher, of its 
issue of March 14 last, will be found to 
be of general interest: 


FLOOD OF UNITED STATES RELEASES CLOG MAILS, 
POST OFFICE SAYS 


Washington, D. C., March 11.—The Post 
Office Department has protested against the 
flcod of press releases, booklets, and other 
material placed in the mails by informational 
exverts of the bureaus and agencies, com- 
plaining that the increased burden is inter- 
fering with the handling of normal business. 

In contrast with the huge staffs in press 
sections of newer agencies, the Post Office 
Department has maintained a one-man infor- 
mational agency for many years. J-aac 
Gregg, veteran Washington newspaperman, 
dces the work. He issues very few hand-outs, 
but handles scores of oral and written 
inquiries daily. 

Supervision over information is one of the 
numerous functions of Harold F. Ambrose, 
senior administrative officer to the Post- 
master General. 





Addresses by Former Senators Gore and 


Owen of Oklahoma 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ELMER THOMAS 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 21 (legislative day of 
Friday, May 15), 1942 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask permission to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rercorp two ad- 
dresses, one delivered by the Honorable 
Thomas P. Gore, one of the first two 
United States Senators from the State 
of Oklahoma, on the occasion of the un- 
veiling of an oil portrait of the Honor- 
able Robert L. Owen, at a banquet of the 
Oklahoma State Society of Washington, 
D. C., at the Shoreham Hotel, May 9, 
1942, honoring the Oklahoma congres- 
sional delegation, and the other deliv- 
ered on the same occasion by the Honor- 
able Robert L. Owen. 

There being no objection, the addresses 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ADDRESS BY HON. THOMAS P. GORE 

In a few brief moments we shall proceed 
to the chief ceremony of the evening, the 
unveiling of a portrait of Hon. Robert L. 
Owen, one of the first United States Senators 
from Oklahoma. This portrait, painted by 
a distinguished artist, will soon take Its ap- 
pointed place in the Oklahoma Historical 
Society Building in Oklahoma City. 

This is a fitting tribute to our distinguished 
elder statesman, Let me say in memoriam 
that Senator Owen and I entered the United 
States Senate as the first two Senators from 
Oklahoma on December 16, 1907. Before we 
took the oath the Senate stood 29 Democrats, 
61 Republicans—3 more than 2 to 1. After 











we were sworn in there were 31 Democrats, 
61 Republicans—1 less than 2 to 1. We de- 
prived the Republicans of their two-thirds 
majority, and, in addition to raising the num- 
ber, we raised the standards of the Senate in 
general. There is only one man now living 
who was a Member of that body when we took 
the oath of office, the former Justice Suther- 
land, of the Supreme Court of the United 
States. 

The presiding officer has requested me to 
review Senator Owen’s 86 years in 5 minutes. 
That is about 34% seconds per annum. Chair- 
man Walker seems to believe that a thousand 
years is but as a day and a day as a thou- 
sand years. 

But if I had all of rumor’s hundred 
mouths, I could not perform so large a task; 
I could not tell so long a tale in so short a 
time. Senator Owen's life has been as full 
of deeds as of days. 

His long and eventful life covers one 
twenty-secondth part of all the time that 
has elapsed since the star of the east stood 
still above the manger at Bethlehem. His life 
covers more than one-half the life of this 
Republic. Indeed, his life is a vital part of 
the life of the Republic. Senator Owen has 
woven a bright thread into the rich tapestry 
of our national history. I believe it was 
Prentiss who said, speaking of Bozzaris, the 
hero of the Greek revolution, ‘“‘“His fame has 
built for itself a nest by the side of the 

agles.” Senator Owen has built for himself 

a niche in our national history. He has 
erected the most enduring monument to his 
own character and his own career. 

Just a word as to his philosophy, as I un- 


derstand it. As a man thinketh, so is the 
man. I have never known any man in pub- 


lic life who had a more abiding faith, not 
only in the right but in the capacity of the 
people to govern themselves; a more abiding 
faith both in the intelligence and the in- 
tegrity of the people; a more abiding belief 
that if the people knew the facts, knew the 
truth, they could be trusted to reach wise 
conclusions and to render just decisions. 
Personally, I have had reason to think that 
the wisdom of the people is a little inter- 
mittent when it comes to choosing United 
States Senators. 

Now a word as to his public services to his 
State and to the Nation. A native of the 
oldest State in the Union, he became an 
architect of one of the youngest States in the 
Union. Born in Virginia, he had the wis- 
dom to go west. You know, the wise men 
of old came out of the east, but they proved 
their wisdom by going west. With his own 
hand and head and heart Senator Owen 
helped to create the Commonwealth of Okla- 
homa. He was identified with this com- 
munity even before it was wrapped in the 
swaddling clothes of a Territory and shared 
its fortunes until it assumed the full stature 
of a sovereign State. He helped to blazon 
the forty-sixth star in the field of the blue. 
He contributed more than his share of light 
to “that bright particular star.” 

As for his services to the Nation, as for 
his services in the Senate, the part must 
answer for the whole; one must typify them 
all; the greater includes the less. Beyond 
doubt the most conspicuous—the most con- 
structive—legislative act for a whole genera- 


tion was the establishment of the Federal 
xeserve System. Senator Owen bore a dis- 
tinguished and vital part in creating and 


breathing the breath of life into that historic 
institution. Whether it answered all his 
hopes or not, I do not know, but there it 
stands—a conspicuous and enduring memo- 
rial to his services and his statesmanship. 
His name is inscribed upon it. The tooth 
of time will not efface it. 

Perhaps the highest tribute which I 


can 


pay to the public service of Senator Owen is 
to say that he said things and did things 
changed t 


that made a difference—that he 
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course of events—and, by common consent, 
the changes were in the right direction. 

And running through it all he had a fellow 
feeling for his fellow man. 

And now, as the evening shadows lengthen, 
he enjoys the good will and the good wishes 
of his grateful countrymen. We all unite in 
wishing for him good health and good for- 
tune. He has lived a life crowded with deeds 
and crowned with honors. 


ADDRESS OF HON, ROBERT L 


OWEN 


President Walker, permit me to acknowl- 
edge with thanks your most gracious presen- 
tation, and to thank Senator Thomas and 
Senator Lee and Senator Gore for their most 
generous addresses commending my efforts 
to serve the State of Oklahoma and the peo- 
ple of the United States. I deeply appreciate 
their friendly commentaries. I particularly 
wish to thank the members of the Oklahoma 
State Society in Washington, and to thank 
the members of the Oklahoma Historical So- 
ciety for initiating and causing the oil paint- 
ing now being unveiled and which is to be 
placed in the halls of the Oklahoma Histori- 
cal Building, Oklahoma City. May I not also 
thank the very distinguished artist, Mr. Boris 
Gordon, in the great success of his work in 
giving an air of heroic responsibility without 
entirely losing the resemblance to the 
original. 

However, in looking at this portrait I am 
reminded of a limerick which I heard from 
the lips of my great and beloved friend, 
Woodrow Wilson: 


“For beauty I am not a star; 

There are others handsomer far; 
But my face, I don’t mind it, 
Tor I am behind it; 

It is those in front that I jar.” 


When I came into this world I entered an 
atmosphere of friendship and love, and for 
every day of a long life I have been fed, 
clothed, sheltered, instructed by God's little 
messengers. It is only human and natural 
that I have given them my friendship and 
love in return and have strenuously tried to 
serve them to the utmost extent of my limited 
capacity. I am now on my eighty-seventh 
annual joy ride around the sun as a passenger 
on the good ship Earth, but I cannot forget 
that there are 2,000,000,000 other passengers 
riding on the same ship who are very, very 
much like me, and with whom I wish to be on 
terms of cooperative good will under the 
good-neighbor policy so splendidly developed 
by the American Government during the 
recent decades. I believe in the brotherhood 
of man and that there is no human being so 
weak, ignorant, and poor that he has not in 
him the divine spark which justifies men in 
the faith that there is in the human soul a 
dignity and a power of spiritual development, 
and which brought forth the old Christian 
hymn which I learned when I was 5 years old, 
and which I have never forgotten 

“A charge to keep I have, 
A God to glorify, 

A never-dying soul to save 
And fit it for the sky.” 


The whole world will be under ever-increas- 
ing obligation to Franklin D. Roosevelt and 
to his great Secretary of State, C 1] ill, 
for the magnificent development of the gocd- 
will policy on the Western Hemisphere, which 
now is being supported with arms by 26 na- 
tions and by three-fourths of the people of 
the world. 

The good-neighbor policy presents the con- 
crete means by which to establish on earth 
the divine doctrine of the brotherhood of man 
and the fatherhood of God. I rejoice 
belief that God's little children not con- 
fined to the 48 States or the nations of the 
Western Hemisphere, but will be found ever} 
where on earth—in Europe, Asia, Africa, and 


rdel 


in the 








the islands of the seas. It is my firm faith 
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that the weaknesses of human leadership 
which have led directly to the present un- 
speakable distress of the human race will be 
followed by an era of world-wide peace, secu- 
rity, and good will, made dependable on a 
basis of freedom, justice, and honest interna- 
tional cooperation. 

The seeds of this doctrine came forth from 
God’s Mighty Messenger 20 centuries ago, 
“Who spake as never man spake,” and whose 
doctrines are exemplified and written into the 
Constitutiou of the United States, and in the 
development of the principles of Jefferson, 
Lincoln, and Roosevelt democracy. 

My greatest personal satisfaction in my 
life’s work has been in developing the me- 
chanical processes by which to make effective 
the sovereignty of the American people, whose 
increasing intelligence fully justifies the rule 
of the people. 

These processes, such as the initiative, 
which permits the people to initiate the laws 
they want; the referendum, which permits 
them to veto a law they do not want; the 

nandatory primary, which permits them to 

1ominate their public officials; the secret bal- 

which protects their right to elect free 

rol of selfish interests; the direct 

n of Senators, woman suffrage, are 

among important safeguards of prac- 
tical democracy 

Please forgive this diversion from an occa- 

n which is social and an occasion merely 

he expression of my thanks for a friendly 

f my lifelong friends. 

all of you to remember one 

one of me to remember all of 

u, when we meet again, to 

ake hands and tell me your 

and where the conversation left off 

is not as good as the memory 

who never forgot anything. It 

a memory so remarkable that 

of it and tried to trade his 

im. His master would not 

ld the devil that if he could 


orgetting anything 


these 


stus 


) the test. He ap- 

» of old Rastus plowing in 
t you like 

with 


disappe 

suddenly ap} 

Old Rastu 
Presider ! members 

Oklahoma State Society please be 

hat I am grateful and touched by the mani- 

f your friendship and remembrance 


} 
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Address by Hon. Herbert Hoover on 
Dictatorial Rule During War 


XTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT A. TAFT 


OF OHIO 


OF THE UNITED STATES 


SENATE 


y, May 21 (legislative day of 
riday, May 15), 1942 


TAFT. President, I ask 

consent to have inserted in 

dix of the Rrecorp an address 

) rt Hoover, delivered last 

light in New irk before the National 
Indust Board. 

There objection, the address 

was orders printed in the REcorp, 

as follows 





ture, and to labor these many years is so 
established and so esteemed. 

The Conference Board has asked me to say 
something on the theory and practice of 
personal liberty during the war. However 
when you are riding an earthquake there is 
a tendency to less interest in the theory 
of geology than to the more immediate 
practice 

We are in this war and the only road out 
of it is victory. There will be no liberty 
anywhere if we lose the war 

Inside America we are vibrating between 
two poles. We are fighting to preserve per- 
sonal liberty in the world. Yet we must 
suspend part of it at home, in order to win. 
And suspension creates grave dangers be- 
cause liberty rapidly atrophies from disuse. 
Vested interests and vested habits grow 
around its restrictions. It would be a vain 
thing to fight the war and lcse our own 
liberties. If we would have them return we 
must hold furiously to these ideals. We 
must challenge every departure from them. 
There are just two tests: “Is this departure 
necessary to win the war?” “How are we 
going to restore these freedoms after the 
war?” 

The exploration of 
for a calm and philosophical disposition. 
And we have no right to complain. Our 
soldiers and sailors are deprived of all their 
freedoms except the right to grouse a little. 
But they will expect their freedoms back 
when they come home 


these questions calls 


OUR PREVIOUS EXPERIENCE 


But at least in this war we are not on 
strange paths. The World War of 25 years 
ago was also a total war when there was total 
mobilization of the civilian population. It 
was a strange phenomenon in American ex- 
perience. We had to pioneer suspensions of 
liberty. We had to march through strange 
swamps of total mot.iization of civilian ef- 
fort. We had to find our way in unknown 
and ambushed forests of peace-making and 
through the wunrevealed and precipitous 
mountains of economic disorganization and 
ration of liberty after the war. After 
that war we had to carry the burden of sav- 
ing all Europe from the greatest famine of 
all history. No one had trod these human 
wildernesses before. We were lost many 
The prob- 
more intense 
But 


organization 


rest 


times. We made many mistakes 


lems of organization are today 


1 al 

we have a larger part in the war 

there is nothing in essence of 

that differs from the last war Ve then got 

some experience in what not to do. And we 
l things including win- 


war 


LIMITATIONS ON ECONOMIC FREEDOM 


We may first 
on economic freedom, for 
mum restrictions. To total war Presi- 
dent Rocsevelt must have many dictatorial 
economic powers. There must be no hesita- 
tion in giving them to him and upholding 
him in them. Moreover, we must expect a 
steady decrease in economic freedom as the 
war goes on 

We must 


agreeable, cold 


itemplate the limitations 
here are the maxi- 


win 


thinking with a dis- 
hard fact That is, the eco- 
nomic measures necessary to win total war 
are just plain Fascist economics. It was 
from the war organization developed by all 
including the democracies, during 
the first total war, that the economic depart- 
ment of fascism was born 
But there are two vast differences in the 
aplication of this sort of economic system 
the hands of democracies or at the hands 
First, in democracies we strive 
free speech , free worship, 
y jury, and the other personal liberties 
And second, we want to so design 
actions that these Fascist economic 
measures are not frozen into American life, 
but shall thaw out aft war. 


start ou 


nations, 


¥ 


free press 
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LIMITATIONS ON FREE SPEECH 


While economic freedom must suffer most 
by the war, we can, if we will, and we must, 
keep the other great personal freedoms and 
their safeguards alive. Live free speech, free 
radio, and free press are the heat that can 
thaw out any frozen liberties. 

That there must be restraints upon speech 
and the press against information to the 
enemy needs no discussion. But there is left 
ample room to free speech and free press 
through pep-oratory and criticism of the 
conduct of the war. The only limit on pep 
speech, so far as I can see, is endurance of 
the audience. The use of free speech in 
criticism requires some limitations in war. 
Criticism is the higher art of protest. The 
vecal chords of democracy are well trained 
for this purpose. We start the practice of 
protest in the cradle and never let up. 


LIMITATIONS ON CRITICISM OF THE CONDUCT OF 
THE WAR 


And criticism of the conduct of the war is 
necessary if we are to win the war. We want 
the war conducted right. The margins be- 
tween victory and defeat in our foreign cam- 
paigns are so narrow that if pressure groups 
are to take advantage of war to advance their 
interests, or if we make blunders, or keep 
incompetent men in office, or allow corrup- 
tion, bad organization, and bad strategy, they 
can bring about defeat. Democracy can cor- 
rect mistakes only through public exposure 
and opposition to them. 

The President has unbelievable burdens in 
war; he deserves every support in this task. 
We cannot expect him to watch and direct 
the host of war agencies and officials that we 
must have to make war. The Congress and 
the people have to watch them. 

The enemy may get mental comfort by 
reading these exposures and criticisms. But 
he will not get comfort from the remedy. 

Nor should Congress or citizens be criticized 
for exposing mistakes and wrong-doing in the 
conduct of the war on the ground that such 
exposure lowers morale. It is not the action 
of the Congress in exposing these things that 
lowers morale; it is not the action of criti- 
cism by citizens that lowers it. It is the ter- 
rible stuff that is exposed which lowers mo- 
rale. However, the confidence that there 
a vigilant public opinion builds up morale 

But in these exposures and criticisms we 
must remember that democracy is not cre- 
ated for war. It is not a war machine. It 
thrives only in peace. When it goes to war 
it has tu transform itself all over. In each of 
our wars the administration has made many 
mistakes and had to find competent men by 
trial and error. The administration must 
have time and a chance to create these new 
war organizations and for men to learn their 
strange duties. Nor should these incidents 
bring discouragement. We know that spir- 
itual strength, intelligence, and initiative 
inherent only in democracy finally make their 
arms irresistible in war. 

Criticism of the conduct of the war may 
rightly lead to criticism of public officials. In 
a democracy even the President is not im- 
mune from rightful criticism. I ought 
know something of the theory and practice 
of that subject The President is not th 
spiritual head of the people. He is not sacro- 
sanct like the Mikado Patriotism is not 
devotion to a public servant It is devo- 
tion to our country and its right aims 

No public servant can be free of criticism 
if demccracy is to continue to live. But the 
first rule of criticism is that it must not take 
the form of personal detraction and abuse 
We Americans have pioneered in the sadistic 
and higher art of abuse—that is, smearing. 
The great officers who lead our people in war 
must have respect. We may not agree with 
them, but they are patriotic Americans, giv- 
ing the utmost devotion to their tasks. The 
moral limitations on the liberty to smear 

















































































should be increased drastically as a war 
measure. 

Generally there are three tests of criticism 
of the conduct of the war. That is, it should 
be decent; it should be directed to those 
things that hinder winning the war and 
that undermine free men in America, both 
now and after the war. 

I could say a good deal in criticism of the 
conduct of this war. But having been through 
one total war as a member of the American 
War Council, I know, probably better than 
most people, the difficulties of organizing de- 
mocracy for total war. Although I have at 
times wanted to cry out, yet knowing the 
time needed to overcome difficulties, I have 
suppressed that craving. Nor am I going to 
criticize the conduct of the war now, although 
I may be permitted to grouse just a little be- 
tween some constructive suggestions. 


REFORMING DURING THE WAR 


My first suggestion is that we adjourn try- 
ing to reform freedom and to make America 
over anew socially and economically during 
the war. This war is dangerous enough to 
require one single undeviating purpose on 
the part of the Government. Most of our 
social and economic gains will have gone by 
the board anyway if this is along war. After 
all, the great social gains of the last century 
were a mixture of liberty, compassion, unlim- 
ited sugar, automobiles, and washing ma- 
chines. These are at least getting scarcer. 

There will be plenty of time to exercise the 
spirit of reform after the war is over. The 
world is passing into different forms and 
shapes which no man can foresee. The things 
to reform will be far different from what they 
now appear. Just now such efforts divert 
the energies of the government and the 
people, they dislocate war effort and above 
all they create a thousand frictions, a thou- 
sand controversies, suspicions, and disinte- 
grating currents which destroy unity in the 
people. 

I have, however, felt that we must be philo- 
sophical on these questions, for every genera- 
tion discovers the world and its tasks as being 
all new and strange to the human race. And 
it is a good thing that they do—or we would 
grow too old and lose our race vitality. 

But I would ilke again to suggest that 
total war is not new. I venture the further 
idea that we generally have a little too 
much of the word “new” around about. In 
trying to get out of the age of misery im- 
posed by the last world war we have some- 
what overworked this word “new.” It has 
become a signpost to some easy way to 
escape. 

We have had in the last 25 years the “new 
freedom,” the “new day,” the “new era,”’ the 
“new outlook,” the “new epoch,” the “new 
economy,” the “new dawn,” the “new deal,” 
the “new proposal,” and the “new liberty.” I 
coined one of them myself, but a newer thing 
came along. Now we are fighting against Hit- 
ler’s “new order” and Tojo’s “new Asia.”’ This 
war seems to revolve around the word “new.” 
The New Testament being often omitted. 

That word applies better to physical things 
than to human forces. Indeed, when the sun 
rises in the morning we hail it as a new day 
We cheer the passing of the night. But it is 
a false analogy in the march of civilization 
Our chores for the new day were assigned the 
night before. Our abilities to perform them 
were formed not only last year but over cen- 
turies or even geologic time. If the new day 
has no link with yesterday there will be chaos. 

I wish sometimes we could change words 
once in a while. We might give some relief 
to the word “new” by substituting such ideas 
as advance, progress, or recovery. They would 
not only connote forward movement but they 
would also connote that there were values in 
the past. They would connote stability in- 
stead of violence 

In any event, there is no need to take on 
the load of a new social and economic order 





j 





in the middle of this dangerous stream. It 
does not help us to get across. 

I will give you one of many instances of 
such added burdens: In the new tax bill 
there is a new proposal which most seriously 
affects our educational institutions and our 
public charities. That new proposal would 
ultimately undermine the independence of 
our great universities and colleges. It would 
render them dependent upon political sub- 
sidies. It will decrease the income of our 
hospitals and charities. In the meantime, it 
will make more war on the home front than it 
will pay for in foreign parts. 


SOME EXCESSES AND PRIVATIONS IN FREE SPEECH 


From the regions of the past I would like 
to make a constructive suggestion on both 
certain excesses and certain privations in free 
speech. 

INTOLERANCE 


A few years ago in speaking from experi- 
ence in the first World War, to the students 
of one of our universities, I said: 

“One of the emotions arising from that 
total war was rabid intolerance. National 
unity was essential in the face of national 
danger. But impatience of some people ran 
to intolerances which themselves brought 
limitations not only on free speech but on 
other liberties. The democratic governments 
did not need or did not want such violences. 
Intolerance did it.” 

Our histories of that war teem with re- 
grets over those attitudes and proofs that 
intolerance brought many material and spir- 
itual losses. And above all that intolerance 
did not contribute to national unity. 

I suppose it is asking too much that we 
would profit by this experience of the last war. 
But today intolerance at the hands of some 
self-appointed persons and organizations has 
already, in five months, risen to great heights. 
Perhaps it is because the radio has multiplied 
the voices. Perhaps it is because the logic of 
the new intolerance is mostly made of name 
calling. 

There are a number of varieties of intoler- 
ance. One cult undoubtedly believes that 
outside the obvious alien-enemy agents and 
crackpots who are in charge of the Attorney 
General there is a great group of Americans 
somewhere in some dark corner who want de- 
feat. I have not heard of a single sane Ameri- 
can who wants defeat. They want victory. 

But the national gunning for this phan- 
tasmagoria has taken in too much ground. 
The high priests of this cult have concluded 
that all those who were opposed to war be- 
fore Pearl Harbor cannot possibly be patri- 
otic Americans ever. Or at least they are 
under suspicion as being appeasers, compro- 
misers, varicus obnoxious bipeds, reptiles, 
and Cliveden sets, Nazi sympathizers, and 
sixth columnists. Yet 75 percent of the 
American people were opposed to war before 
the attack on Pearl Harbor. Nevertheless 
this 75 percent who are now in outer darkness 
are willingly sacrificing their their 
brothers, their husbands, and they are work- 
ing and paying without murmur. And no 
man can give a greater proof than this. Cer- 
tainly he who offers his life for his country 
is not to be condemned as unpatriotic 


sons 


FREE SPEECH AND NATIONAL UNITY 

But is all this name calling the way to 
national unity? To have unity we need the 
healing of our pre-war differences, not this 
pouring of acid into the wounds 

However, as I have said, this war has natu- 
rally been discovered as new—so we must be 


philosophical at new discoveries in intoler- 
ance, 


From a philosophical viewpoint, I would 
like to see the sixth columnists given a little 
more liberty. They are defined as the ones 
who discuss the war or speculate or even 


criticize in private conversation. 
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To a person who is reminiscent of American 
life, it would seem that particular restraint 
is too drastic. The American people have 
always been a debating society. They 
immense satisfaction out of gossip. They 
always have views. They always speculate 
about events. They are profoundly anxious 
over the fate of their loved ones and the 
welfare of their country. And all this can- 
not be stamped out of them by a hobnailed 


get 


heel. They will debate and speculate on 
this war around every corner grocery store, 
every logging camp, every machine shop 


every family table, at every party, whether 
it serves beer or tea, lemonade or cocktails 
Even if it is not specifically mentioned in 
the Constitution, it is part of Americans’ 
inalienable right. All this is the stuff that 
makes free men. This is the way democracy 
resolves its.problems. It is not sedition. It 
comes from concern to win the war, and they 
ought to be allowed to grouse and gossip a 
little without being sixth columnists. That 
puts too great a weight on our national safety 
valve. 

Nor does this create unity. Unity is not 
to be confused with uniformity. When uni- 
formity comes we will have ceased to be free 
men. Those who wculd reduce us to a col- 
lection of parrots do not know the meaning 
of America. It is from our diversity that we 
sherpen our wits, gain in initiative and 
strength over regimented peoples. That is 
the whole distance between the spirit of 
America and the spirit of totalitarianism. We 
have unity on the only issue that counts 
now. 

After all, what counts in war is—are the 
people willing to fight and die for their coun- 
try? Are they willing to suffer the greatest 
griefs that can come to people in the loss 
of loved ones? Are they willing to work and 
work and work to pay and pay until they are 
exhausted? The American people today are 
willing and doing just that. 


ARTIFICIAL LIFTING OF OUR MORALE 


And I would like a ticket to grouse a little 
over one other use of free speech. Just for 
mental comfort we could use a little less 
quantity of free speech in some particular 
Some of us are getting a little sensitive over 
having our morale artificially lifted. Espe- 
cially more often than once a week. Our 
people can take defeat after defeat and keep 
at this job. Our people are not complacent 
or apathetic about this war; they are getting 
pretty mad at being told that they are un- 
concerned and that “this is war” as if they 


do not know it with aching hearts at every 
fireside. 


We folks at home and our boys in th mp 
can take anything that comes in thi 
and take it standing up—except being told 


our morale is too low. 


OUR THREE TASKS AND THREE SUGGESTIONS 


I have indicated we have four major tasks 
before the Nation: We must win this wa 
if we would preserve liberty. We must secure 
recovery after the war of our suspended lib 
We must secure lasting peace if liberty 
is to live. We must again be prepared to meet 
famine after the war 
saved and peace preserved. I have foul 
suggestions to these ends. 


ties. 


is over if life to be 


ORGANLZATION TO WIN 





First. To win the war need de\ p 
most effective crganiza n of it. Before the 
last war ended there came out of the swamps 
of the war organization of all principal na- 
tions the same formation—the establishn 
of a national war council. Every nat ( 
to it—American, British, French, Ita 
German. 

In this present war the Britis Ger- 
mans, the Russians, the It ca - 
pect, the Japanese have suc cou? [ 
believe the time ha NY I 4 
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should have a more definite war council, em- 
bracing in its members the civilian heads of 
the great war agencies. It should sit directly 
with the President as many times a week as is 
necessary. Within such a body a vast amount 
of coordination, overlap, and conflicting poli- 
cies, which are the inevitable consequence of 
war, could be planed out. Perhaps also it 
could detcur a little of these reforms in lib- 
erty until after the war. 


PREPAREDNESS 


Second. In the last war we made little 
advance preparation to cross tre precipitous 
mountains of after-war disorganization or of 
methcds to recover the lost freedoms. We 
were then ignorant of what lay ahead. We 
know more about it this time. We need to 
think out economic reconstruction. We must 
think out the recovery of freedom. And that 
preparedness can come only from organized 
objective research and public debate. It must 
come from many sources and many places 
and not from government alone. It is a safe 
area for vigorous speech 


FOR RECONSTRUCTION 


PREPAREDNESS FOR PEACE MAKING 


Third. The last time we did not prepare for 
peace making 

We were told: “Destroy the Kaiser first. 
Discuss peace afterwards.” Today, again, it 
is “Hitler, Mussolini, and Tojo must be first 
destroyed; we cannot discuss peace until that 
is done.” 

We went to the Peace Conference in 1919 
animated by the loftiest and most disinter- 
ested ideals, but we were totally unprepared 
for the specific problems and the ambushes 
that had to be met at the peace table. We 
did not secure much peace 

There must be just as much preparedness 
for peace making as there is for war. And in 
many ways it is a more difficult job. Pre- 
paredness for war deals mostly with tangibles, 
men, guns, ships, planes, money, and with 
tactics and strategy. Preparedness for peace 
deals largely with intangibles, the setting up 
of moral, intellectual, economic, and political 
forces over the whole world which will pro- 
duce and hold peace 

Nor is this alone the job of the several 
government departments now engaged upon 
it. If we are to make a better job of the peace 
this time than last, it will be because intel- 
ligent public discussion develops more ideas 
and better ideas and because a public under- 
standing of the problems is prepared to accept 
the solutions made. 

Fourth. Unless we are to see again the 
aftermath of the Thirty Years’ War, when one- 
third of the people of Europe fell before the 
horsemen of famine and pestilence, we must 
have preparedness, not alone in America but 
in every surplus food producing country, and 
unless there be food there will be no founda- 
tion for pes 

FINALLY 

And finally during the last war I ventured 
a paragraph which attained considerable cir- 
culation, and I may be pardoned for repeating 
it, although it does belong to a bygone age and 

has the stamp of “new.” It was 
; of some folks who wanted more mor- 
ion of the flesh than even the war itself 
And they become more depress- 
cheer and mirth when they get time 
the radio. I said then, “Go back to simple 
clothes, simple pleasures. Pray 
sleep hard, and play hard. 
igeously and cheerfully. We 
win.” 
in we have 
peace 


apropt 
tificat 
necessitates 
ing ty 
i, simple 
urd, work hard, 
it all cours 
TV to 
a victory to win in 
in mal , and in restoration of 
freedom And again as before it must be won 
by our united effort, by the heroism of our 
men in the field, and by the eternal vigilance 
of a free people. 


laking 





General Motors Employees’ Bond Drive 
for Victory 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PRENTISS M. BROWN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 21 (legislative day of 
Friday, May 15), 1942 


Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, I have 
received a copy of a letter sent to Hon. 
Henry Morgenthau, Jr., Secretary of the 
Treasury, by H. W. Anderson, vice presi- 
dent, General Motors Corporation, under 
date of May 15, 1942, which sets forth a 
remarkable record which has been made 
in the purchase of War Bonds by em- 
ployees of that corporation. The facts 
are rather astounding. Absolutely every 
employee of the great Buick Motor Co. is 
purchasing War Bonds regularly. Abso- 
lutely every employee of the great Chev- 
rolet Co. is buying War Bonds regularly. 
General Motors Corporation itself has a 
record of $9.2 percent of all employees of 
that corporation buying War Bonds. 
That means that upward of 200,000 em- 
ployees of that corporation have agreed to 
have deducted from their regular salary 
checks a substantial amount for invest- 
ment in United States War Bonds. It 
amounts in the case of the corporation as 
a whole to the amazing sum of $3,756,000 
amonth. Over the period of a year that 
would mean an investment by the em- 
ployees of this great corporation of over 
$45,000,000. The figures are so remark- 
able that I ask unanimous consent that a 
copy of this letter, together with the tab- 
ular list attached, be printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and table were ordered to be printed in 
the REcorp, as follows: 

GENERAL Motors CORPORATION, 
New York, N. Y., May 15, 1942. 
HENRY MORGENTHAU, JR., 
Secretary of the Treasury, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. SEcrETARY: Mr. Gamble, of 
your office, inquired as to the result achieved 
from the campaign starting on April 16 to 
increase participation in the purchase of War 
Bonds. 

This campaign was known as the General 
Motors employees bond drive for victory. 

We are pleased to inform you that from an 
employee participation of 3114 percent as of 
April 1, the participation of all General Motors 
employees now stands at 99.2 percent as a 
result of this drive. As a percent of the pay 
roll, the participation of employees increased 
from 1.9 percent for March to 6.9 percent for 
April. 

General Motors has 97 plants and units 
within the United States. Employees of each 
of these units have subscribed for and pur- 
chased War Bonds far in excess of our expec- 
tations. In 84 of these units, 100 percent 
of the employees are purchasing War Bonds. 
In the remaining 13 units, between 95 and 
99.9 percent of employees are participating. 

There is attached a list of General Motors 
plants and units and the percent of partici- 
pation of each of them 

The following is a summary of the results 
of the drive: 


Hon 
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Before After 
campaign, | campaign, 
March 1942 | April 1942! 


Number o! employees work- 
ing (United States) __ 
Total pay rol! idiaoesh 
Number oi employees pur- 
chasing bonds__...........- 
Amount subscribed for pur- | 
chase of bonds.............| $965, 529. 5( 
Subscription per employee 
per month___. a 
Bond purchases as a percent 
of total pay roll at 
Percent of employee partici- 
pation ___- 81, 5 


222, 819 


$51, 224, 330 


235, 090 
$54, 457, 053 


70, 285 283, 197 


$3, 756, 173 


$13. 73 $16. 10 


1,9 6.9 


$9, 2 


1 These are preliminary figures based upon individual 
employee pledges and projected on a monthiy basis. 

The bond drive was developed and directed 
by experienced executives of the corporation, 
with splendid cooperation from all employ- 
ees. In the mass meetings various repre- 
sentatives of employees played an active part 
in building up patriotic interest and enthu- 
siasm for the entire program. 

In reviewing the foregoing consideration 
should be given to the short period of time 
since the drive started. Among the points 
stressed in the promotion of bonds sales 
were the following: 

1. Furnishing necessary funds for the war 
effort. 

2. Establishing reserves to help carry em- 
ployees through any post-war readjustments. 

8. Constructively decreasing available pur- 
chasing power in line with diminishing sup- 
plies of consumer goods. 

The employees in the plants are currently 
averaging 46 hours of work per week and 
earnings have been stabilized at high levels 
Earnings were low during December, January, 
and February as a result of the curtailment 
of nondefense production. 

While the results are gratifying to date, 
the next phase of the program will be directed 
toward encouraging employees to increase 
their weekly or monthly subscriptions. The 
slogan will be: “Not less than one bond per 
employee per month.” 

We anticipate an increase in weekly and 
monthly subscriptions as the war program 
develops and hours of work and overtime pay 
are increased. 

I wish to take this opportunity to express 
our appreciation for the help and coopera- 
tion we have received from the Treasury 
Department in preparing this campaign and 
which we feel contributed materially to its 
success. 

Very truly yours, 
H. W. ANDERSON, 
Vice President. 


Congratulatory final standings 


| 
Partici- | , 
| Pat Rank 

a —— 
Percent 
100. 00 
100. 00 
100. 00 
100. 00 
100. 00 
100. 00 


Aeroproducts 
Allison Abipishdidibcheviomariaeioa 
Argonaut. ... sderanneseni 
Brown-Lipe-Chapin 
Buick Motor 
Cadillac___. 
Chevrolet: 
Atlanta_. : 
Aviation Engine No. 2_...- 
Baltimore 
Bay City_... 
Bloomfield 
Experimental 
Flint 


100. 00 
100. 00 
100. 00 
100. 00 
100. 00 
100. 00 
100. 00 
Grey Iron F 100. 00 
Indianapolis 100 
Janesville sat eee 100. 
IN FEO 5 ee 100, 
Motor & Axle 100. 
Muncie 100. 
Norwood 100. 
Oakland 100. 
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dings—Continued 





Chevrolet—C ontinued. 


8t. Louis 
Tarrytown 
Toledo 
Transmission 
Delco appliance _- 
Delco brake 
Delco radio 
Delco Remy: 
Anderson 
Antioch Foundry 
Muncie 
Detroit Diesel : 
Detroit Transmission 
Eastern Aircraft: 
Baltimore... 
Linden 
Tarrytown... 
Trenton ...... 
Electro-Motive... 
Fisher 
Central Development 
Central Engincering 
Central Plants 
Cleveland 
Detroit Aircraft 
Detroit Stamping 
Die & Machine 











0 ES ae 
Fleetwood pe 
Garage 
Grand Rapids Stampi 
Lansing 
Memphis Aircraft 
eae cine 
DLT i iimadindetsnneaeutneden 
Wi ctscubekas 2 
nS S385 Bn eee ae 
Foreign Distributors ne ons 
a cin 
Re TENS A xc ecdenacju.o oon nese ease belie 
G. M.A. C acgake 
G. M. Building...-.... 
G. M. Institute _- 
Re ee i ae 
G, M. Proving Ground 
G. M. Research sauna 
Guide Lamp ae 
Harrison Radiator. ....- 
Hyatt Bearings BS 
Inland Manufacturing 
Modern Housing........--. 
Moraine Products_.....-.---- 
Motors Holding 
Motors Insurance 
New Departure— Meriden 
Packard Electric 
Rochester Product 
Saginaw Malleable lron 
Saginaw 8. G. No 1 
Saginaw 8. G. Machine Gun 
Southern California 
Sunlight Electr 
United Motor 
AC Spark Plu ° 
New Departure—Bristol........ 
Fisher—entir 
Fisher Ternstedt 2 
Oldsmobile — 
Chevrolet—entire owecs 


Chevrolet Gear & Axle 
Chevrolet Central Ottice 
New York Central Otlice 
Fisher—F lint No.1 


Average all General \lotor 
Detroit Central Offic 
Delco Products 
Eastern Aircraft—Bk id 
Cleveland Diesel otto 
Pontiae Sieh egiwnites 
Chevrolet— Forge. ......-..- 


Buick Aviation 
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The X-Card Affair 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES W. W 


ADSWORTH 


OF NEW YORK 


IN THE HOUSE OF REP 
Thursday, May 


Mr. WADSWORTH. 
the first time in my serv 


RESENTATIVES 
21, 1942 


Mr. Speaker, for 
ice in the House 


of Representatives I have become so bold 











as to ask leave to address the House for 
as short a period as 1 minute. I do so 
because it is incumbent upon me to make 
a very important decision and to ask the 
assistance of my friends here in the mak- 
ing of it. 

The facts are as follows: On May 15 
there appeared a leading editorial in the 
Yew York Herald Tribune which I read, 
and on May 16, convinced that the au- 
thor of the editorial knew a good many 
things that were not so, I addressed a 
letter to him at the office of the Herald 
Tribune in New York City. 

Every morning since then I have bor- 
rowed a copy of the Herald Tribune and 
with bated breath have searched it to 
see if my letter was printed. The search 
kas been in vain. I may have addressed 
it incorrectly because it is quite possible 
that the Herald Tribune has not any 
editor. 

However, it is incumbent upon me to 
see to it that this letter of mine has some 
sort of destination, a respectable one; 
therefore, I am asking of my colleagues 
in the House, every one of you, to give 
your assent that it be interred in a re- 
spectable burial ground, the CoNGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

The letter I wrote to the editor of the 
New York Herald Tribune, dated May 
16, 1942, is as follows: 

May 16, 1942 
The Epiror, NEw YORK HERALD TRIBUNE, 
New York, N.Y. 
Dear Sir: I have just read the leading edi- 


torial in the Herald Tribune of yesterday, 
Friday, May 15. Frankly, I am both de- 
pressed and amazed that such an attack 
should be leveled at Members of Congress in 


connection with this X-card affair. Whether 
intended or not, the editorial creates a com- 
pletely false impression, not only as to the 


issuance of the cards themselves, but as to 
the inescapable obligations imposed upon 
Members. First, how did we Members get 
the cards? Did we ask for them? We did 
not. Did any one of us have anything to do 
with drafting the regulations governing their 
distribution? Not one of us. Those regu'’a- 
tions were drawn by the appropriate offi- 
cials in Office of Price Administration w 


th- 
out the slightest interference from Congress 





We were notified to present ourselves in per- 
son within a specified period of time Jpon 
doing so, we filled out a certain question- 


naire, giving information as to residence ad- 











dress, car engine number, make and type of 
car. This done, the clerk in charge of the 
distribution handed us our Cards Upon 
examining them we found that they entitled 
us to purchase gasoline without restriction 
for cars used in the performance of our 
duties. Incidentally, we are now informed 
that something like 15,000 of these X cards 
have been distributed in Washington, of 
which something iike 200 were given to Mem- 
bers of Congress. Contrary to the suggestion 
contained in the cartoon published o1 
editorial page, there was no politics in it 
whatsoever 
Evidently the managers of this rationing 
system, all officials of the executive nch of 
linds that 


the Government, made up their n 
a Member of Congress could not perform the 
duties and meet the obligations of hi 
with either an A or a Bcard A Congressman 


has to go to and from his work at the Capi- 
tol, and to meet the legitimate demands of 
his constituents he must make frequent calls 
at the Executive departments—all of them on 
official governmental business He does all 
this at his own expense. By contrast, officials 


executive branch of Gover 


in the n n 
me to the Capitol to discuss govern- 


the 
who c 
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mental matters with Members of the Congress 
are transported generally in Government cars 
with no expense to the passenger. Were a 
Member of Congress to attempt to meet these 
obligations by walking or by resorting to the 
street railways, he would consume much 
time that it would be exceedingly difficult, if 
not impossible, for him to perform his « 
duties, such as attending the sessions of the 
Congress, constantly recurring committee 
meetings, receiving large numbers of vi 


so 


ther 


sitors 


and answering a mountain of mail. You may 

doubt this but I am stating the fact. In 

order to change the fact you will have to 
I 


] 
achieve some extraordinary changes in the 


American of 
ernment 


Another thing in your editorial prompts me 


conception representative gov- 


to further observations. It is that sneering 
reference to a Congressman visiting Arm} 
camps. If it is silly, as you imply, for a Con- 


gressman to do such a thing, then I suspect 
Iam abcut the silliest man down here. Since 
December of 1940, when we first began to 
mobilize and build a new army, I have per- 
sonally visited 11 major Army camps or ca 
tonments—from Fort Devens, Mass., at the 
east, to Fort Riley, Kans., at the west, and to 
Camp Stewart, Ga., at the south 

I have made these trips by train and in my 
own car, driving myself—all “on my ow! 
with the exception of one short trip made 
in an Army car. Incidentally, I did the same 
thing during World War No. 1. “Why have 
I done it?” you ask. Because I want to 
keep informed about the Army. I want to 
yused 


know how it is being fed, clothed, and h 
I want to know about the health and the 


spirit of the men. I want to know about the 
progrcss being made in equipping and train- 


ing. I have seen thousands of men engaged 
n nearly every phase of training in the 
ground Army. I have talked with privates 


and sergeants and captains and generals, and 


from those conversations have done my best 
to learn how the officers were planning and 
the men were responding. From long expe- 
rience I am convinced this is the only way a 
man can learn something about the Army 
And I submit that having learned it, that 


man is better able to pass reliable judgment 
upon Army legislation which c« re 
the Congress from time to time, much of it 
of vital importance. Your editorial holds all 
this up to ridicule. Nevertheless, I ¢ : 

to go on with it whenever I get a char 


bef 


mes 





at the same time be just as careful as pos- 
sible in the use of gasoline. 
Finaily, the concluding sentence of your 





editorial predicts that the holders of X cards 

are going to hide themselves away, lest the 

public identify and denounce them. Le u 

believe that I shall thus crawl into a hole 

me say that I do not deny my identity 

possessor of an X card. I propose to 

it and to use it to the best of my ab 

the public service—and for no other purpose 
I must close now, get into my car, and go 


+ 


to the War Department. 
Sincerely yours 
J. W. WADSWORTH 
Thirty-ninth District, N Y 





Answering the Saturday Evening Post 
on Getting Rid of the Japs 


REMARKS 
OF 
HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 
OF MISSISSIPPI 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 5, 1942 


Mr. RANKIN of 
Speaker, in its issue of 


IN 


Mr. 
the 


Mississippi 
April 11, 
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Saturday Evening Post, in along editorial, 
took me to task for a speech in which I 
advocated confining all Japanese in this 
country in concentration camps till the 
war is over and then sending them back 
to Asia where they belong. 

I asked permission to answer this edi- 
torial through the columns of the Sat- 
urday Evening Post, but this permission 
was denicd. I shall now answer it 
through the only medium left to me as 
a Representative of the American people, 
and that is the floor of the House and the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The Saturday Evening Post’s editorial 
wound up by stating that if my views 
are carried out— 

The colored races will know they have no 


hope of equality in any world system which 
we dominate. 


In other words, if my views are car- 
ried out, we will never mongrelize Amer- 
ica and drag her people down to the level 
of the Japanese. 

The Post could not have paid me a 
greater compliment. God forbid that 
America should ever sink to that depth. 
God forbid that my country should ever 
sink into the implacable mire of mon- 
grelism. 

This editorial did not sound like the 
Saturday Evening Post. Shades of Ben- 
jamin Franklin, the founder of that pub- 
lication. When did the Post become an 
advocate of race amalgamation? 

But the Post says that my speech 
against the Japs “would have been ap- 
plauded in the Reichstag.” 

Just why the editor of the Saturday 
Evening Post thinks that my attack on 
the Japs would be applauded by Hitler 
and his gang is one of the unsolved mys- 
teries of this war. Someone should in- 
form the editor of the Post that we are 
at war with both Germany and Japan, 
as well as with Italy. 

Not only is Japan an ally of both Ger- 
many and Italy but every Japanese spy 
in this country is a spy for Hitler and 
Mussolini. 

The Post goes on to say: 

But the Mississippian argued further that 
all Japanese, simply because they are 
Japanese, can never become Americans. He 
condemned them all as “aliens in our midst” 
and proposed that Japanese born here, and 
even the children of Japanese born here, 
should be deported at the earliest oppor- 
tunity. He insisted that all Japanese, merely 
because of their race, “are pagan in their 
philosophy, atheistic in their beliefs, alien 
in their allegiance, and antagonistic to 
everything for which we stand.” 


The editor then proceeds to criticize 
me and accuse me of raising the race 
issue. In reply, let me remind the House, 
and the Saturday Evening Post, that 
Japan regards this war as a race con- 
flict, so far as Japan, the United States, 
and England are concerned. One 
Japanese leader, speaking over an inter- 
national radio broadcast from Tokyo a 
few days ago, referring to the American 
and English people said: 

We must destroy them politically and 
culturally Our Nipponese spirit will 
dominate the world. 


tina fowrnr 
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In other words, they would destroy the 
civilization of the English-speaking white 
people, the Anglo-Saxon civilization, if 
you please, and replace it with the 
paganistic, atheistic, degraded culture of 
Japan. 


But the Post tries to twist the meaning’ 


of my remarks to make it appear as an 
attack on the Chinese also. The Japs 
think they are a superior race to that of 
the Chinese whom they are trying to 
destroy. 

But the dominant passion of the 
Japanese today is their hatred of the 
white people of England and the United 
States. There can be no compromise 
with them. We much get rid of them 
now. 

Let me repeat what I said in my speech 
of February 23, 1942: 

It is being argued in Some quarters 
that we do not have the constitutional 
right to handle the Japanese who are 
born in this country. They take the 
position that these Japanese are Ameri- 
can citizens and entitled to the same 
rights as are the descendants of the 
signers of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. I most emphatically deny that 
assertion. These Japanece are not citi- 
zens of the United States and never can 
be. The clause of the Constitution upon 
which this argument relies reads as 
follows: 

All persons born or naturalized in the 
United States, and subject to the jurisdiction 


thereof, are citizens of the United States and 
of the State wherein they reside. 


My contention is that these Japanese 
do not come within that provision of the 
Constitution. Their parents could not 
become citizens of the United States 
under our laws, but remained citizens 
of Japan. Legally they were mere visi- 
tors to our shores, and when their chil- 
dren were born they became citizens of 
Japan; and being citizens of Japan their 
children also took the same _ status, 
While born in the United States, they 
did not become citizens because they 
were not subject to the jurisdiction 
thereof, but were subjects of Japan. I 
know that a different position was once 
taken by the Supreme Court of the 
United States in the case of United States 
v. Wong Kim Ark (169 U. S. Reports, p. 
649), in the face of a powerful dissenting 
opinion by Chief Justice Fuller. I believe 
that Judge Fuller was entirely correct in 
his dissenting opinion, and that if this 
matter were put before the Supreme 
Court today the decision of the Court at 
that time would be reversed, and Chief 
Justice Fuller’s position would be sus- 
tained. I know the American people 
would sustain him. 

In that dissenting opinion, Chief Jus- 
tice Fuller said: 

I cannot concur in the opinion and judg- 
ment of the Court in this Case. 

The proposition is that a child born in this 
country of parents who were not citizens of 
the United States, and under the laws of 
their own country and of the United States 
could not become such—as was the fact from 
the beginning of the Government in respect 
of the class of aliens to which the parents in 
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this instance belonged—is from the moment 
of his birth a citizen of the United States, 
by virtue of the first clause of the fourteenth 
amendment, any act of Congress to the con. 
trary notwithstanding. 

The argument is that although the Con- 
stitution prior to that amendment nowhere 
attempted to define the words “citizen of the 
United States” and “natural-born citizens” 
as used therein, yet that it must be inter- 
preted in the light of the English common- 
law rule which made the place of birth the 
criterion of nationality; that that rule was 
in force in all the English Colonies upon 
this continent down to the time of the 
Declaration of Independence, and in the 
United States afterward, and continued to 
prevail under the Constitution as originally 
established; and that before the enactment 
of the Civil Rights Act of 1866 and the 
adoption of the constitutional amendment, 
all white persons, at least, born within the 
sovereignty of the United States, whether 
children of citizens or of foreigners, except- 
ing only children of ambassadors or public 
ministers of a foreign government, were 
native-born citizens of the United States. 

Thus the fourteenth amendment is held 
to be merely declaratory except that it brings 
all persons, irrespective of color, within the 
scope of the alleged rule and puts that rule 
beyond the control of the legislative power. 

If the conclusion of the majority opinion 
is correct, then the children of citizens of 
the United States, who have been born abroad 
since July 28, 1868, when the amendment 
was declared ratified, were, and are, aliens, 
unless they have, or shall on attaining ma- 
jority become citizens by naturalization in 
the United States; and no statutory provi- 
sion to the contrary is of any force or effect 
And children who are aliens by descent, but 
born on our soil, are exempted from the exer- 
cise of the power to exclude or to expel aliens, 
or any class of aliens, so often maintained 
by this court, an exemption apparently dis- 
regarded by the acts in respect of the exclu- 
sion of persons of Chinese descent. 

Obviously, where the Constitution deals 
with common-law rights and uses common- 
law phraseology, its language should be read 
in the light of the common law; but when 
the question arises as to what constitutes 
citizenship of the Nation, involving, as it does, 
international relations, and political, as con- 
tradistinguished from civil status, interna- 
tional principles must be considered, and, 
unless the municipal law of England appears 
to have been affirmatively accepted, it can- 
not be allowed to control in the matter of 
construction. 

Nationality is essentially a political idea, 
and belongs to the sphere of public law. 
Hence, Mr. Justice Story, in Shanks v. Dupont 
(3 Pet. 242, 248), Said that the incapacities of 
femes covert, at common law, “do not reach 
their political rights, nor prevent their ac- 
quiring or losing a national character. Those 
political rights do not stand upon the mere 
doctrines of municipal law, applicable to or- 
dinary transactions, but stand upon the more 
general principles of the law of nations.” 


In this dissenting opinion, Justice 
Fuller quotes from Vattel, one of the 
world’s greatest authorities on interna- 
tional law. In that connection, he says: 


Before the revolution, the vieWs of the pub- 
licists had been thus put by Vattel: “The 
natives, or natural-born citizens, are those 
born in the country, of parents who are citi- 
zens. As the society cannot exist and per- 
petuate itself otherwise than by the children 
of the citizens, those children naturally 
follow the condition of their fathers, and suc- 
ceed to all their rights. The society is sup- 
posed to desire this, in consequence of what 
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it owes to its own preservation; and it is pre- 
sumed, as matter of course, that each citizen, 
on entering into society, reserves to his chil- 
dren the right of becoming members of it. 
The country of the fathers is therefore that 
of the children; and these become true citi- 
zens merely by their tacit consent. We shall 
soon see whether, on their coming to the years 
of discretion, they may renounce their right, 
and what they owe to the society in which 
they were born. I say that, in order to be of 
the country, it is necessary that a person be 
born of a father who is a citizen; for, if he is 
born thereof a foreigner, it will be only the 
place of his birth and not his country” (book 
I, ch. 19, No. 212). “The true bond which 
connects the child with the body politic is not 
the matter of an inanimate piece of land but 
the moral relations of his parentage. The 
place of birth produces no change in the 
rule that children follow the condition of 
their fathers, for it is not naturally the place 
of birth that gives rights, but extraction.” 


In concluding his dissenting opinion 
Chief Justice Fuller says: 

It is not to be admitted that the children 
of persons so situated become citizens by the 
accident of b'rth. On the contrary, I am of 
cpinion that the President and Senate by 
treaty, and the Congress by naturalization, 
have the power notwithstanding the four- 
teenth amendment, to prescribe that all per- 
sons of a particular race, or their children, 
cannot become citizens, and that it results 
that the consent to allow such persons to 
come into and reside within our geographical 
limits does net carry with it the imposition 
of citizenship upon children born to them 
while in this country under such consent, in 
spite of treaty and statute. 

In other words, the fourteenth amendment 
does not exclude from citizenship by birth 
children born in the United States of parents 
permanently located therein and who might 
themselves become citizens; nor, on the other 
hand, does it arbitrarily make citizens of chil- 
dren born in the United States of parents who, 
according to the will of their native govern- 
ment and of this Government, are and must 
remain aliens.” 


Therefore, Mr. Speaker, it is my con- 
tention that since these Japanese could 
not become citizens of this country but 
remain citizens of Japan, their legal 
status was that of visitors to our shores 
and their children became subjects of 
Japan and not citizens of the United 
States, and that their children’s children 
assumed the same status. 

The truth of the business is that these 
facts have been recognized by Japan 
from the beginning, and by these Japa- 
nese themselves. When these children 
are born their names are registered with 
the Japanese consul, who sends them in 
to Tokyo where they are registered as 
Japanese citizens entitled to all rights as 
such, just the same as if they had been 
born on Japanese soil. They never can 
become Americans. There is a racial and 
a religious difference they can never over- 
come. They are pagan in their philos- 
ophy, atheistic in their beliefs, alien in 
their allegiance, and antagonistic to 
everything for which we stand. 

This is one of the most momentous 
questions that has confronted our people 
in a thousand years, and I, for one, am in 
favor of meeting it squarely and deciding 
it in our favor by declaring that no Japa- 
nese can ever become a citizen of the 
United States but that they are aliens 





in our midst and should be deported at 
the earliest opportunity. 
Let us save America for Americans. 





Gasoline Rationing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 21, 1942 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, it now develops that the gaso- 
line rationing, which has already so 
gravely upset the daily routine of the cit- 
izens of 17 Eastern States and which is 
to be made Nation-wide, according to re- 
ports, is not because there is a shortage 
of gasoline but because there is a shortage 
of rubber. What has become of the more 
than a half a million tons of stock rubber 
we had on hand on December 7? What 
has been done toward collecting and uti- 
lizing the several miliion tons of used 
rubber available and scattered through- 
out the country? 

It is, of course, a military secret, and 
properly so, as to what the situation is 
with the Army and Navy, but it has be- 
come clear that the purpose of the au- 
thorities in rationing gasoline is to get 
the cars off the roads and conserve rub- 
ber tires. «Since this is the case the peo- 
ple may expect more stringent rationing 
of gasoline than they have already ex- 
perienced, because that is the only way 
in which automobiles can be kept off the 
roads and the rubber tires conserved for 
possible military use later on. 

This condition of affairs aggravates the 
inexpressibly unpatriotic, if not treason- 
able, actions of some of our great indus- 
tries. If the charges made by the De- 
partment of Justice against the Standard 
Oil Co. of New Jersey are true that that 
company, through cartel agreements 
with the I. G. Farben of Germany, de- 
liberately delayed the production of 
butyl rubber substitute in this country, 
then that company stands guilty of ac- 
tions which can be characterized as little 
short of treason. 

The Standard Oil Co. is not alone, 
however, to blame for derelictions in con- 
nection with our rubber supply. There 
has been a definite effort within the ad- 
ministration itself to prevent the estab- 
lishment of butadiene synthetic rubber 
plants in this country which could manu- 
facture a rubber substitute better in 
quality than the natural product, at a 
very low price, from waste farm prod- 
ucts and from surplus stored grains. It 
is a situation dreadful in its aspects that 
we should be sending our boys to the far 
places of the world to fight without ade- 
quate equipment while political groups 
within the administration on the one 
hand, industrial groups on the other 
hand, and racketeeing labor leaders in 
between, all act in such a way as to pre- 
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vent the production of adequate rubber, 
and other equipment and supplies in this 
country. 

The people of the United States, those 
citizens who must submit to laying up 
their automobiles because of lack of rub- 
ber, ought to know the truth about this 
thing. The truth is that the adminis- 
tration itself has been derelict in not 
having long ago moved to establish syn- 
thetic rubber production plants. The 
action of the Standard Oil Co., if the De- 
partment of Justice is correct, is des- 
picable beyond words. 

The American people should rise up 
in righteous wrath and, with an insist- 
ence which would accept no denial, de- 
mand that the administration move to 
correct these evil conditions which are 
necessarily bound to result in the need- 
less death and injury of thousands of our 
American boys before this war is over. 





I Am An American Day Observed Appro- 
priately at Morgantown, W. Va. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 21, 1942 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my privilege to participate in the ob- 
servance of I Am An American Day at 
Morgantown, W. Va., this past Sunday. 
I was impressed with the speeches and 
general spirit of native-born and natu- 
ralized citizens who took part. I be- 
lieve excerpts from the talks to be worth 
printing in the Recorp. 

Floyd B. Cox, county superintendent of 
schools, said: 

America’s citizenship is one of ideals, rather 
than birth. There is no common blocd tie 
linked with a distinct language or a sepa- 
rate cultural heritage, like the Nazi 
America claims, and can claim, all of Europe's 
nations, all of Europe’s cultures as her 
parents. * * * This feeling for America 
cannot be expressea more touchingly than 
Archibald MacLeish has done it in his Amer- 
ican Letter w hen he wrote: 


state. 


“It is a strange thing to be an American. 
Neither a place it is nor a blocd name 
America is West and the wind blowing— 
America is neither a land ner a people— 
America is alone.” 


E. E. Hamstead, Morgantown attorney, 
spoke as follows: 


We are celebrating this day all over the 
Nation by gatherings such as this, not just 
to proudly say “I am an American,” although 
we rightly may, but rather to pledge to our- 
selves and each other that this cherished 
pride shall never perish but shall everlast- 
ingly endure, not only for us and our chil- 
dren but shall come in proper time to be 
respected by all the people of the earth. 

Dr. Paul Flowers, of West Virginia 


University, declared: 
The totalitarian dictators have worn 
eternal hate and damnation upon the free- 
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dom of the press, and upon all these other 
freedoms dear to the heart of man. But we 
in the United States of America have re- 
affirmed our consecration to the freedom of 
the press, and to all these other freedoms. 
An ancient wise man proclaimed, “Ye shall 
know the truth, and the truth shall set you 
free.” And as we Americans turn from this 
testimonial meeting on this May 17, 1942, 
let us go with the resolution that we shall 
know the truth, and the truth shall keep us 
iree. 


Mrs. Rebecca C. Conway, stated: 


By free speech we do not mean the loose, 
idle gripping speech that so many of us, un- 
thoughtful of the harm done, so often in- 
dulge in, but we do mean constructive, tem- 
perate, and enlightening criticism and dis- 
cussion which shall gradually shape the 
terms of a lasting peace without which vic- 
tory will be only a little better than a de- 
feat. 


Dr. Robert Clark said: 


The Atlantic Charter proclaimed by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and Mr. Churchill was good 
so far it went. Our war aims need 
further definition and clarifying, to the end 
that all people understand the ideals for 
which we stand and the principles on which 
a new order in the Atlantic and Pacific— 
in the east and in the west—will be effected. 
If such aims were formulated in accordance 
with principles of justice and honesty, and 
proclaimed with sincerity it would become a 
most favorable factor in determining the at- 
titude of neutral nations as well as large 
suppressed factions in countries at war. 


as 


Judge Minter L. Wilson, of the Monon- 
galia County Circuit Court, expressed the 
belief that— 

The gangster nations threaten us from 
two sides. I hear only a few trembling voices. 
This Nation is strong and virile and coura- 
geous. If we find people everywhere who are 
willing to risk their lives for some individual, 
can there be any doubt about the courage 
and valor of our people when the fate of the 
whole Nation is at stake. This Nation will 
not retreat. There is no force on earth that 
can shake it 


Sheriff Clarence E. Johnson declared: 

The Bill of Rights was drawn up for the 
people in order to guarantee their rights as 
human beings in a land where all men are 
created equal. The Bill of Rights explains 
to you what we are fighting for here in the 
United States and also that which the United 
Nations are fighting for—Freedom. 


Citizen Samuel Stein set forth the idea 
that— 


Now that 
talitarian 


religion is mocked at in the to- 
countries—now that mankind is 


being pressed into a mold of paganism—now 
that millions are denied the fundamental and 
inalienable freedom of human conscience, it 
becomes the great challenge to us, as to all 
freedom-loving people—to hold aloft the 


torch of freedom and liberty. 


American Legion Commander Sigel O. 
Gardner said: 
I do not 


present 


profess to be a prophet nor do I 
myself in the office of one who can 


read the future, but it is safe to say that the 
I nes during the coming year will be as 

tling as they were in the one past. In- 

ad ¢ Pearl Harbor, Bataan, Corregidor, 
will it be Panama, the Golden Gate, or New 
York? Perhaps the newspaper headlines will 
read Toky Rome, Berlin? Well, we must 
wait and set It suffices for us, this I Am 
an American Day, to star , to put aside 


d firm 
cy d pick up the 


total war The die was 


f diploma 
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cast December 7 and there can be no stopping 
now until the Mikado and dictators realize 
once and for all the text of the Holy Writ, “He 
that taketh up the sword shall perish by the 
sword,” and the world will be free as you 
and I, 


Maj. Donald L. Sibray, of the Morgan- 
town ordnance works, stated: 


There are no slaves in the armies of the 
United States. All the soldiers, the sailors, 
the marines of this democracy are freemen 
fighting only as freemen can fight, for 
slaves and vassals are incapable of under- 
standing that for which freemen fight. 
They are incapable not through inherent 
lack of soul or mind but because their souls 
have been blacked-out by the anti-Christian, 
anti-Jewish, antireligious smoke screen set 
loose by their dictator leaders; they are in- 
capable because their minds have been forced 
so full of Axis propaganda-machine lies 
that there is no room in them for the truth. 
And let me remind you now that religion, 
truth, and freedom are inseparable for with- 
out one you can have none. 


Sidney Goldberg presented prizes to 
essay contest winners on behalf of the 
B’nai B’rith. These were won by Charles 
Morelli and Miss Jean Martin. 

A score of men and women who are 
studying in Americanization classes came 
before the microphone and in broken 
English but sincere utterance pledged 
their loyalty to the land to whence they 
have come. 





Burdensome Taxes Should Not Be Levied 
To Pay Unnecessary Interest or Gov- 
ernment Bonds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 21, 1942 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the Ways 
and Means Committee is now consider- 
ing a very important tax bill. It will 
doubtless propose the levying of taxes on 
incomes so small that, in effect, people 
will be compelled to pay taxes on what 
they owe instead of on what they own. 
It is right to encourage people to buy 
bonds and stamps in order for the Gov- 
ernment to have the money with which 
to buy planes, tanks, and guns. It would 
be wrong for Congress to impose taxes 
to pay for any expenditures that can be 
eliminated. 

ECONOMY IN GOVERNMENT 


Although we are dealing in billions of 
dollars, we should not overlook the fact 
that we should have an economic admin- 
istration of Government affairs and fur- 
ther that it is a violation of public trust 
for Congress to levy taxes of any kind 
whatsoever to pay an unnecessary ex- 
penditure. 

NOT ENOUGH MONEY THROUGH BOND SALES AND 
TAXES 

It is important for the Treasury to sell 
enough bonds to the people to finance the 
war. It is impossible for the Congress 
to collect enough money in taxes to 
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finance that part of the war debt that 
cannot be paid by bond sales, in other 
words, the amount raised by our Govern- 
ment in bond sales and taxes will fall far 
short of being sufficient to pay the cost 
of the war. 

NEW MONEY CREATED 


It can reasonably be assumed that after 
Congress causes to be raised all the money 
it can in taxes, and after the Treasury 
has sold all the bonds it can sell, there 
will be about two billion a month that 
must be raised ssmehow. Under the pres- 
ent system the commercial banks are al- 
lowed to create this money through a 
bookkeeping transaction, buy United 
States Government bonds that are in- 
terest-bearing with the newly created 
money, hold the bonds and collect 214 
percent interest or more on them each 
year from now until they are paid, if 
ever. It is absolutely wrong. Congress 
can require the $2,000,000,000 in bonds 
to be purchased by the Federal Reserve 
banks and the taxpayers relieved of any 
interest charges. 

PAY AS MUCH AS DEBT AND STILL OWE IT 


Let us analyze the difference in raising 
the money through the private commer- 
cial banks and raising it through the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks as proposed. Two 
billion dollars at 2'-percent interest 
means that the taxpayers will have to 
pay $50,000,000 a year in interest. If we 
raise $2,000,000,000 a month by selling 
Government bonds at 2'4-percent inter- 
est to commercial banks we will pay 
$50,000,000 a year for 40 years ané still 
owe the $2,000,000,000 in bonds. 


HOW BONDS CAN BE PAID IN 40 YEARS 


If we have the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury deliver the $2,000,000.000 in bonds 
each month to the Federal Reserve banks 
without interest the Government will 
receive the same amount of money or 
credit and the taxpayers will not be bur- 
dened with $50,000,009 a year interest. 
In that event, the $50,000,000 a year, in- 
stead of paying it in interest, can be ap- 
plied on the principal and in 40 years 
the $2,000,000,000 will be paid in full. 


PLAN PROPOSED IN H. R. 6391 


This plan is embodied in H. R. 6391 
and is now pending before the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. It cannot be 
any more inflationary than the present 
system. There is no more money or credit 
created by an entry on the books of the 
Federal Reserve banks of $2,000.000,000 
than there is created by an entry on 
books of the commercial banks of the 
country of $2,000,000,000. 


HOW INTEREST CAN BE SAVED 


If, however, we are not able to raise 
the money through sales of bonds to the 
public and through taxes, and it is neces- 
sary to have money created to finance 
the difference, there is no reason on earth 
why it should not be created by the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks without cost to the 
taxpayers. 

At this time the privately owned Fed- 
eral Reserve banks, which are given the 
free use of the Government’s $23,000,- 
000,000 in gold, can have a billion dollars 
in new money sent to them from the 
Bureau of Printing and Engraving, here 
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in Washington, where the money is 
printed, and then use that money to buy 
a billion dollars’ worth of 242-percent- 
interest-bearing Government bonds and 
collect $25,000,000 a year interest on those 
bonds from now on until they are paid, 
if ever. The money will cost them the 
enormous sum of 30 cents a thousand on 
an average. What is the security behind 
the money? Mr. Marriner S. Eccles, 
Chairman otf the Federal Reserve Board, 
said that they keep the bonds as security 
for the money. Imagine this ridiculous 
set-up of privately owned Federal Re- 
serve banks being allowed to issue Gov- 
ernment obligations—money that is non- 
interest-bearing and excnanged for an- 
other form of Government obligation, a 
United States Government bond that is 
interest bearing and continue to receive 
interest on the bonds. It does not make 
sense, yet it is permitted. If this system 
is not changed, it will cost the taxpayers 
from one to three billion dollars a year 
during the war and from three to six bil- 
lion dollars a year after the war which 
can be saved if Congress will change this 
idiotic system that cannot be defended. 
Those who profit from it are Opposed to 
any discussion of our indefensible system 
that will ccst our taxpayers billions an- 
nually on the war debt. 





United States Hews Path to Victory 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN A. MEYER 


OF MARYLAND 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 21, 1942 


Mr. MEYER of Maryland. Mr. Speak- 
er, it is heartening to all of us who have 
been following the progress of the battle 
of production to receive encouraging 
news. Wher we look back a few short 
months and remember the gloomy fore- 
bodings of those who questioned the pro- 
ductive capacity of America, who chal- 
lenged the sincerity of management, and 
who impugned the integrity of labor, and 
when we further remember the plaints of 
those who decried the course our Govern- 
ment was pursuing, it is doubly gratify- 
ing to receive happy news of great 
accomplishment and undreamed of ful- 
fillment from a columnist who in the past 
has not hesitated to criticize. We can all 
share a just sense of pride in the realiza- 
tion that the vast sums cf money we have 
appropriated have been and are being 
hourly translated into tanks, planes, 
ships, ordnance, and all the other im- 
plements of war required to achieve vic- 
tory—final and complete. 

On May 20, 1942, the Washington 
Evening Star carried a column written 
by David Lawrence which hails the 


achievements of management and labor, 
under plans worked out by our Govern- 
ment, to arm the forces of the United 
Nations fighting the enemies of freedom 
in all corners of the globe. 








The article follows: 


UNITED STaTEs HEws PATH TO VICTORY—Man- 
AGEMENT, LABOR, FEED WEAPONS TO EFFECTIVE 
FORCES 

(By David Lawrence) 


The United States war effort is proceeding 
mere favorably than is generally imagined. 
The succession of reverses, the necessary 
emphasis on lagging production, and the 
shortages and scarcities of vital materials 
have combined at times to give a pessimistic 
impression. 
and the goals set are as yet far from realiza- 
tion, but the facts which cannot be published 
in detail, but which are known to many 
experts, would seem to justify the statement 
that our progress is definitely encouraging. 
American industry, its management 
strained by the necessity for unprecedented 
plant expansion, its contracts and specifica- 
tions subject to change, often unavoidable, 
and its responsibilities of financing multi- 
plied by unheard-of figures, is doing a job 
of which the people may well be proud. 
American labor is doing a job that is not 
excelled by its performance in the first World 
War. It is a job so definitely inspired by 
patriotism and a desire to avoid friction that 
the number of interruptions, while in some 
respects serious, cannot possibly detract from 
the splendid record on the whole being writ- 
ten every day on the production front. 


FIGURES GIVE LIE TO THOMSEN 


Enough has happened to warrant a convic- 
tion that President Roosevelt's goal of 60,000 
planes this year and even 120,000 next year 
will be more than fulfilled. If Hans Thom- 
sen, who has just returned to Lisbon en route 
to Germany from the Embassy here, tells the 
Nazis, as he was quoted yesterday, that Mr. 
Roosevelt's program is still a bluff, he will 
some day find the wrath of his own people 
turned upon him. The German people ought 
to be told by short-wave broadcast what’s 
coming. They do not know that the biggest 
source of explosives in the world is turning 
out bombs in greater quantity than that of 
any other nation in the world and that our 
aircraft production already exceeds that of 
all other nations in the world. 

As for tanks and guns, we are moving rap- 
idly toward peak production. Will we have 
the manpower mobilized and the ships built 
by early 1943 in quantities sufficient to oper- 
ate the enormous quantities of weapons we 
shall be turning out? This is a different kind 
of worry from that which has existed hereto- 
fore when there was enough manpower in 
Europe but not enough planes or weapons on 
the Allied side for defense, much less for 
counterattack. 

We have helped the Russians—not as much 
as we would have liked but considerably, and 
there is an endless supply coming The 
United States Navy has done an excellent job 
of convoying in the Atlantic We are mov- 
ing toward the European front with rela- 
tively strong units of strength which will be 


blended with manpower on the European 
continent at the proper time. 
PROGRESS IN PACIFIC 

In the Pacific the fight goes slowly but 

surely toward ultimate victory. Our air forces 


are doing a magnificent job of defense. In 
due time we shall have air superiority. Wedo 
not yet have air equality. Meanwhile the 
Navy is clicking with an efficiency that is not 
spectacular, but is quietly effective. 

The Army Air Corps is beginning to operate 
within wider limits every day. Once air 
periority is achieved, there will be risks taken 
with surface ships that will prove a critical 
challenge to the Japanese Navy. It takes 
weeks and months to transport fighting 
planes and materials to our outlying bases. 
But American effort in the Pacific, doggedly 
pursued against indescribable odds of distance 
and superior bases favoring the enemy, is be- 


su- 


Everything is relative, of course, | 


| 
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ginning to take a steady toll out of the ene- 


my’'s limited air strength and limited sea 
power 
Mistakes have been made. Blunders have 


been registered. We have done some inex- 
cusable things. But an over-all perspective 
is necessary for judgment. 

There is no ground for overconfidence, but 
there is plenty of reason for underlying con- 
fidence that Americans are pulling together 
everywhere with magnificent spirit and intel- 
ligent planning toward the ultimate victory. 





Hon. Pairick J. Boland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 18, 1942 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, words are poor instruments 
sometimes when our feelings run deep. 
Such is the case when we attempt 
to express in language our true feelings 
over the passing of our friend and fellow 
Member, “Pat” Botanp. To call him a 
great man would be no exaggeration, for 
he was able, courageous, and true—and 
with it all he was simple and modest, 
which is the hardest test of all. He was 
as understanding and as respectful of the 
opinions of other Members as he was vig- 
orous in his work for legislation that was 
his responsibility. 

His place as majority whip will be hard 
indeed to fill. His place as a Member, 
friend, and counselor cannot be filled at 
all. We shall all miss him, but I imagine 
he will be missed most of all by those of 
us who have had the opportunity to catch 
now and then an insight into his funda- 
mental and unshakable philosophy of 
life, which was rooted and grounded ir. his 
devotion to his country and to the wel- 
fare of the common people who are its 
life and strength. 





Patrick J. Boland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 18, 1942 
All things human are subject to decay 
And, when Fate summons, monarchs mt 
obey. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, words fail 
me in trying to express my deep scrrow 
for the passing of our worthy cclleague 
and my personal and official friend from 
the first day he entered this Hall. 

Mueh has been truthfully and beauti- 
fully said here about our late friend’s 
splendid attributes of mind and heart, in 
which just appraisals I join whole- 
heartedly. 

Mr. BOLAND was nominated for Rep- 
resentative by both Republicans and 
Democrats, which is indeed an especially 
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high testimonial. This tribute forced 
him to an unusual decision as to which 
candidate he would support for the 
Speakership in December 1931, follow- 
ing the death of Mr. Longworth, when 
the vote was quite close. No man could, 
obviously, be placed under a much 
greater political pressure; but, with his 
usual manly courage, Mr. BoLaAnpD Care- 
fully considered the great importance of 
his vote and cast it for the Democratic 
nominee, Mr. Garner. I believe that dur- 
ing the more than 11 years he served in 
this honorable body thereafter he had an 
approving conscience in connection with 
that vote, because his every motive was 
unselfish and for the best interests of our 
country as he saw them. 

In recognition of his merits, about 5 
years ago this honorable deceased was 
elected majority whip, and a little later 
he was elevated to the powerful Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, in both of which 
posts he served with singular dignity and 
success, 

Mr. BoLanpD was not born to a life of 
ease. He roSe to reward and renown in 
private and public life the difficult way; 
and difficulty, as we all know, is the nurse 
of greatness—a harsh nurse, who roughly 





rocks her foster children into strength 
and athletic proportion. He acquired 


disciplined virtues in the severe school of 
adversity. 
Our friend possessed the elements of 


an impressive character—inspiring re- 
gard, trust, and admiration, not un- 
mingled with love. It had, I think, 


intrinsically, a charm such as belongs 
only to a good, noble, and beautiful na- 
ture. He respected his oath, abided by 
compacts and loved justice. 

His high standing in this worthy as- 
sembly was attested by the spontaneous 
and funereal gloom that settled like a 
noonday darkness upon us when word 
Was received of his untimely passing with 
fullness of knowledge and maturity of 
strength and a mind of true distinction 
and comprehension. 


His plain neighbors and friends, whose 


elfare rested very near his heart, al 


Vv So 
loved him, and no doubt many 

v 

l » 


said, 
hen he was laid in his grave, “How 
nesome the world seems.” 

ater years of his service among 
affectionateness of his na- 
ture, his consideration of others, his gen- 
teelness, his desire to make them happy 


and to see them happy, seemed to come 
out in more and more beautiful and 
habituai expressions than ever before. 


been the fruition of his 
being in perfect harmony with 
und principles of Government, and 
never at war with virtue and patriotism. 
And now as our dead is buried from 
our sight let us not be unmindful of the 
members of his stricken family in their 
hour of overwhelming sorrow. May the 
God of all be very near them in their 
hour of greatest trial and cause them to 


That must have 


always 


glean much comfort from the heritage of 
a splendid record made unselfishly, un- 


calculatingly, dis 
By the n 


interestedly. 

our deceased col- 
league let us resolve to cultivate and 
preserve qualities that made him 
lovable and useful; and let us determine 
to meet the call of patriotic duty in every 
1 country’s danger or need. 


mory ol 


ne 


iTy aft ra 
Lime Ol OUl 














Patrick J. Boland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT F. RICH 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 18, 1942 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, it is a sad 
duty that I have to perform in paying 
tribute to our colleague the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, Patrick BOoLanp, 
who was so suddenly taken from our 
midst by the hand of death. It was al- 
Ways a pleasure for me to associate with 
him in the House of Representatives. I 
found him to be courteous and gentle- 
manly in his conduct and he was always 
most friendly to me. He has been called 
to his heavenly home. 

I cannot express in any better terms 
my tribute than to insert at this point a 
poem by Horace C. Carlisle: 

My meditation of him shall be sweet; I 
will be glad in the Lord (Psalms 104: 34). 
REPRESENTATIVE BOLAND 
Representative BoLanp, of old Pennsylvania, 

Went back home to enjoyably spend, 


With acquaintances, kinsmen, and old- 
fashioned neighbors, 
A deserved, and a needed, week end— 
When he walked from his office nobody 


expected 
Him to bid his employees good-bye— 
Nay—for nobody dreamed, as he passed 
through the doorway, 
That he was going back home to die. 


Representative BoLanp, beloved by his col- 


leagues, 
Was a statesman whose untimely end 
Was a shock to the people all over the 


country, 
For they looked upon him as their friend— 
He knew both how to speak and knew how 
to keep silent— 
His promotions advanced with the years— 
When he died he had climbed toward the top 
of the ladder 
Of preeminence 


praised by his peers. 


Representative BoLanp will not be elected 
To his high seat in Congress again— 
He’s received from the Great Judge a higher 
appointment 
Then what cause have 
plain? 
Yea, the country and Congress must bow in 
submission; 
For ‘twas God's will that he should depart 
From this life where he ardently, earnestly 
labored, 
For his fellow man, with all his heart. 
—Horace C. Carlisle. 


his friends to com- 





Insulting the Middle West 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 21, 1942 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, some cynic 
once defined an expert as “just an ordi- 
nary man away from home.” Some re- 
cent utterances and writings of provin- 
cial-minded easterners indicate this defi- 
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nition might be expanded to read: “An 
expert is a fellow writing or speaking 
upon matters of which he knows little 
and of which he hopes those who follow 
him know less.” The pertinent com- 
ments of the attached editorial exemp- 
lify a case in point. 

Of late, Mr. Speaker, there seems to 
be a growing tendency on the part of a 
select group of smugly conceited self- 
appointed spokesmen for all sources of 
light and wisdom to condemn and criti- 
cize the people between the Rockies and 
the Apppalachians as “ignorant, unin- 
formed, complacent, isolated, backward, 
disinterested,” and as the possessors of 
various other shades of adjectiverous 
asininity or the emulators of a wide vari- 
ety of notoriously distasteful bipeds or 
quadrupeds. 

Just how such a tirade of twaddle from 
back-slapping self-worshipers is to create 
national unity and enhance the war 
effort is known alone to these provincial 
prophets of piety, who see good in this 
country only as they look out of the win- 
dows of their own homes and greatness 
only as it is reflected in their own mirrors. 

Congressman Vorys of Ohio took occa- 
sion to call attention to this program of 
pifie in the Recorp for May 16. It is 
hoped that others who represent the 
great noncoastal areas of America will 
speak out in protection of their home 
folks against the slurs and slander of 
public speakers and publicists who seem 
to know no more about the great and 
giorious Middle West than the Japanese 
rulers know about the ninth command- 
ment. To them the following editorial, 
by Fred C. Christopherson, writing in th: 
Daily Argus Leader, Sioux Falls, S. Dak 
should prove stimulating: 

INSULTING THE MIDDLE WEST 

Ralph A. Bard, Assistant Secretary of th« 
Navy, told a class of graduates in Evanston 
Ill., that the war had wiped out any Middle 
Western “isolationism and ignorance” that 
may have existed. 

We would like to suggest to this gentleman 
that the intelligence and the patriotism of 
the Middle West always has been the equal! of 
that of the East, and that, furthermore, we 
resent the gratuitous insult implied in his 
remarks. 

We are becoming wearied, very much s 
by the rantings and ravings of men such as 
Bard, who seemingly place themselves on a 
plane far above the average man. They ap- 
pear to ascribe to themselves some special 
quality of wisdom that vests in them a su- 
periority of understanding and foresight 

They are smart, they believe. We 
dumb, they say. 

These self-appointed judges take a special! 
delight in casting verbal barbs at the Middle 
West. This section of the country, they ap- 
parently assume, is a vast expanse of igno- 
rance, crudity, simplicity, and stupidity. Real 
culture and learning, they suggest, is to be 
found only in the effete East 

With a patronizing air they come west from 
Washington to share with us the brilliance of 
their minds and the clarity of their under- 
standing. They by their own appraisal, are 
the wise men of the east. 

Chey speak now knowing full weil that the 
guns of those whom they criticize are spiked 
at least partially by the fact that we are at 
war. If they had the good sense with which 
they accredit themselves, they would restrain 
their tongues 

As a resident of the great Middle West we 
are proud of its principles, proud of its learn- 


ing, proud of its culture, proud of its poise, 


are 










































































proud of its understanding, and proud of its 
discernment 

It typifies America and Americanism at its 
best. It is the home of patriots, of good 
citizens, and of scholars. It is usually right 
in respect to public questions, rarely wrong. 
It does not hear the swish of the waters of the 
ocean or see the breakers dashing against the 
beach, but it does perceive the greater forces 
that govern and actuate humanity. 

The use of the term, “isolationism,” to de- 
scribe the Middle West never has been ac- 
curate. The people of the Middle West, 
readers and students that they are, are con- 
scious of what is taking place in the world. 
They knew it yesterday. They know it today. 
They go to school. They read their news- 
papers and their magazines. They listen to 
the radio. They realize that the Nation is 
not bounded on the west by the Hudson 
River. They know what lies across the At- 
lantic and the Pacific. Many of the residents 
of this area are only 1 or 2 generations 
removed from the old countries in Europe 
and they have had a special reason for being 
interested in a careful study of world events. 

The people of the Middle West are com- 
petent to pass judgment. And we wish that 
Mr. Bard, if he must speak, would do so with 
more consideration of what he is saying. 





Grand Coulee, Bonneville, and T. V. A. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CHARLES H. LEAVY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 21, i942 


Mr. LEAVY. Mr. Speaker, an article 
appearing in the current issue of the Na- 
tion, coming from the pen of the Honor- 
able Richard L. Neuberger, a distin- 
guished State representative of Oregon, is 
most illuminating. 

Mr. Neuberger, in his characteristic 
and capable manner, under the title 
“We Planned It That Way,” has stated 
facts in connection with the mighty pub- 
lic power developments that have come 
into being since 1933. 

I am quite familiar with the facts 
stated in this article and know that the 
picture is not overdrawn, either as to the 
productive capacity of these great proj- 
ects or the absolutely essential services 
they are now rendering in this hour of 
national crisis. Without them, our mili- 
tary preparations would be greatly re- 
duced. With the energy that is being 
produced and will continue in larger 
measure to pour forth from these great 
projects, we may feel practically assured 
that the unprecedented program of air- 
plane construction laid down by the 
President will be carried out fully. The 
aluminum and magnesium required for 
this plane construction will be forthcom- 
ing because the electrical energy which is 
absolutely essential for its production will 
be found available at Grand Coulee. Bon- 
neville, and T. V. A. 

The article I refer to follows: 

“WE PLANNED IT THAT WAY” 
(By Richard L. Neuberger) 

BONNEVILLE, OREG., May 15.—Airplanes are 
the key to victory. President Roosevelt has 
asked for 60,000 war planes this year, 125,000 





in 1943. The United Nations have not lost 
a battle front which could not have been 
made impregnable with enough planes. Mil- 
lions of people all over the world base their 
hopes for freedom on American airplane pro- 
duction. “If our planes could drop a thou- 
sand bombs tomorrow on the munitions fac- 
tories of Tokyo and Osaka,” said Senator 
ELsert D. THomas of Utah, “we could save 
the lives of 50,000 American soldiers and 
sailors.” 

Aluminum is the key to airplanes—and the 
public power projects built by the New Deal 
against bitter opposition are the key to 
aluminum. Without the Tennessee Valiey 
Authority and the great dams on the Colum- 
bia River, American airplane production, the 
hope of civilized mankind, would be in a 
sad state. Attainment of the President’s 
goals would be impossible. 

William L. Batt, chairman of the require- 
ments committee of the War Production 
Board, recently told the New York Times that 
the expanded aluminum program of the 
United States would be 2,100,000,000 pounds 
a year. This amount, he said, not only will 
be enough to produce the number of planes 
the President wants, but “will e far beyond 
the reach of anything the Axis Powers, to- 
gether with all the occupied countries, can 
even contemplate.” Censorship rules forbid 
publication of specific locations of aluminum 
plants and their individual output, but the 
Power Division of the Department of the In- 
terior has announced aluminum production 
by regions. The figures are highly signifi- 
cant and should particularly impress the 
utility companies and their confederates who 
have fought so long against the power pro- 
gram of the Roosevelt administration. They 
reveal that approximately 48 percent of the 
aluminum production of the Nation, this 
year and in the years ahead, will be di- 
rectly and entirely due to Federal power 
projects in the Tennessee Valley, the Co- 
lumbia River Basin, and the State of Cali- 
fornia. 

The wisdom and foresight of the President 
in this matter may be illuminatingly con- 
trasted with the position of the utility com- 
panies by recalling two published statements. 
As long ago as 1934, when Army engineers 
were grappling for the first time with the wild 
rapids of the Columbia Gorge, the President 
stood at Bonneville and said, “We are creat- 
ing power, more power, and I always believe 
in the old saying of ‘more power to you.’ I 
do not believe that you can have enough 
powe- for a long time to come.” As late as 
1939 E. Hofer & Sons, a propaganda agency 
subsidized by private utilities all over the 
country, declared, “It becomes more and more 
apparent that Bonneville Dam is an enor- 
mously costly white elephant. It isn’t selling 
enough power to keep even a small stand-by 
plant busy. So the public-ownership experi- 
ment is leaving in its wake plenty of head- 
aches.” 

Today the only headache is caused by the 
rush to set up additional generators in the 
Bonneville penstock chutes so that new 
aluminum plants on the Columbia’s banks 
can begin production. The Bonneville Power 
Administration is listed as a vital war agency 
Generating equipment for both Bonneville 
and Grand Coulee has been given full priority. 
Yet it was of Grand Coulee that Representa- 
tive Francis D. CULKIN, Republican, of New 
York, once asserted, “In the region of Grand 
Coulee, that colossal imposition on the Amer- 
ican people, there is no one to sell the power 
to except coyotes and jack rabbits.” 

These creatures peer timidly from their 
lairs now as thousands of workmen hurry con- 


struction of Grand Coulee’s second 20-story 
powerhouse. The War Production Board 
is searching everywhere for generators and 
turbines to shove into service at Grand 


Coulee. John C. Page, Commissioner of Rec- 
lamation, has just announced that a single 
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installation at the great dam will net 125,- 
000,000 pounds of aluminum for the war 
effort. Production Board officials plan to 
transfer aluminum factories from the East 
because of the immense amount of electricity 
available at Grand Coulee, which is the big- 
gest source of water power on earth. Copper 
and steel priorities are cheerfully granted for 
220,000-volt transmission lines across the 
Pacific Northwest uplands. 

Not long ago Bonneville, Grand Coulee, 
and the Tennessee Valley Authority had to 
struggle in Congress for their continued ex- 
istence. In 1940 Representative WALTER M. 
Prerce, of Oregon, pleaded with his col- 
leagues, “The day is past when we can aban- 
don Grand Coulee. Millions upon millions 
have been invested. It is a great undertak- 
ing and it must be completed.” In the 
month that Norway fell Senator CHarLEs* L. 
McNary, of Oregon, sought a third Columbia 
River power and navigation project, but the 
Senate turned down his bill, 36 to 33. The 
increased river transportation that would 
have been made possible by this dam would 
have helped ease the burden in the Pacific 
coast’s overloaded railroads. 

Without the Tennessee Valley Authority 
dams and the projects on the Columbia River, 
America’s aluminum output would be ap- 
proximately halved. It requires no vivid im- 
agination to conjure up the effect of this on 
the war effort of the United Nations. The 
New Deal’s power program has carried out a 
rescue in the thrilling nick-of-time style of 
the old blue-coated United States Cavalry 
“The Tennessee Valley Authority,” reports 
Representative Estes Keravuver, of Tennessee, 
“has contributed more to war production 
than any other agency of the Government. 
Withcut the power generated by the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority we could not at this time 
be building bombers and manufacturing ex- 
plosives and munitions of war in such vast 
quantities. By the end of this year, accord- 
ing to Representative Pierce, Columbia River 
power will be turning out almost 600,000,000 
pounds of aluminum, or more than was pro- 
duced in the whole United States less than 
2 years ago. Moreover, kilowatts from Bonne- 
ville operate the shipyards in Portland, which 
Donald M. Nelson has called the most efficient 
in the country 

In our expanded aluminum program Repre- 
sentative HoMER ANGELL, of Portland, has an- 
nounced, more than 30 percent of the 2,100,- 
000,000-pound annual production prophesied 


by Mr. Batt will be the output of fac- 
tories built near Bonneville and Grand 
Coulee. The power companies which opposed 


the New Deal program, and still Oppose 
have not said how they would have taken 
care of the country’s war needs had they 
succeeded in blocking the Tennessee Valley 
Authority and the Columbia Basin projects. 
A roll of honor should list the men who 
kept these vast undertakings under construc- 
tion while an anvil chorus was referring to 
them as white elephants and shocking wastes 
of the people’s money. First and foremost 
comes the President, who had the vision to 
make use of unemployed workers to harness 
the rivers of the Nation. Beside him stands 
Senator GEorcE W. Norris, of Nebraska, who 
made his first speech for public power in 


1912, three decades ago. The Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority is his monument. Most of the 
dams in the West were built with the au- 


thorization of Secretary of the Interior Harold 
L. Ickes, who insisted on their completion at 
a time when Charles W. Kellogg, president 
of the Edison Electric Institute, was ridicul- 
ing the notion that there could be a power 
shortage. 

Senators Homer T. Bone, of Washington; 
CHARLES L. McNary, of Oregon; Lister HILL, 
of Alabama; and RosBert M. LA FOLLETTE, of 
Wisconsin, have been Norris’ main allies in 
the upper branch of Congress. The torch 
has been carried for the Government’s power 
projects in the House of Representatives by 
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JoHN E. RANKIN, of Mississippi; WALTER M. 
Prerce and Homer ANGELL, of Oregon; 
Cuaries H. Leavy, KNuTEe HILL, JOHN M. Cor- 
FEE, Martin F. SMITH, and Warren G. Mac- 
NUSON, Of Washington; Estes KeEravver, of 
Tennessee; and Compron I. Wurre, of Idaho. 


It may be significant that most of these men 
voted against continued appropriations for 
the Dics committee. Happily, the President 


has just appointed Congressman LEAvy, One 
of the ablest advocates of public power, a 
Federal judge in the Northwest. 





The St. Lawrence seaway and power proj- 
ect is still an issue on Capitol Hill. William 
S. Knudsen, Donald M. Nelson, and other 


business leaders have joined the New Dealers 
in urging its immediate construction. The 
best basis for a decision on the St. Lawrence 
undertaking is to consider what would be the 
condition of our war effort today had the 
country followed the advice of the opponents 
of Bonneville, Grand Coulee, and the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority. 





Sick and Tired of Governor Tugwell, the 
People of Puerto Rico Request His 
Removal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BOLIVAR PAGAN 


RESIDENT COMMISSIONER FROM PUERTO RICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 21, 1942 


Mr. PAGAN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted by the unanimous consent of the 
House, I am including a press release 
issued by me today, regarding the in- 
tolerable and shameful governorship of 
Tugwell in Puerto Rico, whose removal is 
urgently requested by the people of the 
island: 

May 2! 
Commissi 
the follc 
of the arrival 
ington: 

I hope that Governor Tugwell, of Puerto 
Rico, is coming to the States to tender his 
resignation. Tugwell has no moral authority 
to speak here on behalf of the island, which 
has been misgoverning for several months 

nd where he is bitterly opposed by the over- 
whelming majority of the people 


1942.—-Botivar PacAn, the Resident 
ymner of Puerto Rico, issued today 
wing press release, on the occasion 
of Governor Tugwell at Wash- 


The lead- 









ers of the majority party as well as of indus- 
try. agriculture, business, and labor have 
made outright declarations opposing and re- 


ting Governor Tugwell 
affiliated himself 
1 a local minority party, and 
puppet to a communistic- 
underestimating and disre- 
c kesmen of the majority party 
1 of all vital economic forces 
He | blished there a peculiar cen- 
tralized corporate state of Fascist type, and 
nsible for unwise and crazy measures 
which have emasculated our Insular Organic 


vernor Tugwell has 
vn there witl 
a a 


crowd, 





y the sp 





las eSt 


is resp 





Act and which have destroyed civil-service 
laws, practically giving up all the insular ad- 
ministration as spoils to such communistic- 
minded crowd 
By he te tem extended 
\ th > service, Gov- 
ern! -OW meé ges unfavorable to 
Tug we prohibited, in an open effort to 
suppre d ocratic free expression curtail- 
ing Civili rignts 
“With an autocratic disregard for democ- 
racy, the vacancies of officers in municipali- 
ties won by the insular majority party are 





filled with Tugwell’s appointees from groups 
defeated at the polls. Recently the island’s 
supreme court had to order the executive 
appointment of a senate vacancy, because 
Tugwell refused to appoin. th. legal candi- 
date, in violation of the organie act and in 
an attempt to corrupt representative govern- 
ment. 

“His plans and schemes to take Puerto 
Rico as a guinea pig for social and govern- 
mental experiments have dislocated the eco- 
nomic structure of the island, and conse- 
quently great depression and unrest prevail 
among farmers, industrialists, businessmen, 
and workingmen, all of whom have requested 
the recall of Tugwell. 

“During Tugwell’s administration the in- 
sular budget has skyrocketed to unprece- 
dented figures, with the creation of new and 
luxurious agencies and offices. For lavish 
expenses on pretext of civilian defense, which 
in Puerto Rico is practically ineffective, Tug- 
well spends sums amounting to more than 
what is spent here by 15 or 20 States put 
together. The survey of current appropria- 
tions for civilian defense for 18 States and 
Puerto Rico follows: 


gen ac deetiatcsmetnen extn eerie mena $21, 600 
ode nner cisinecss cabin steea alia 10, 500 
SUI acs put le ae ng te neg ewe 3, 000 
png cheek ches oehibinmtnincmicnece 200, 000 
SR ora cca tdasc ne fu ww sncceg hinds Sa cance 25, 000 
ee so ccedgienacasbiiesd ban iatin dekesicnll 20, 000 
II oe tc che etenci oiecdatnaaeaie 10, 0090 
NERO on eee 14, 120 
SON Sa Sena pao lees orgs ntact biel 45, 090 
Missouri - Sdoaniminin acapanencs ito ieaes 50, 000 
Seer See ne ee 11, 500 
I es Me oe 11, 200 
ERS co ne 5 eae 25, 000 
oR RR 150, 000 
eee et... ccna nemewcan 48, 330 
i ee ces cect eee toes gs aeons 8, 400 
a eg eee al 112, 780 
ME ict cee ccenngpsdiguatea ame 40, 000 

Total for all States (18). 806, 440 

Total for Puerto Rico. --- 1, 009, 000 


“Tugwell has refused to support the request 
of the people of Puerto Rico to invest millions 
of Government surplus funds in Defense 
bonds 

“Tugwell’s personal entourage, with numer- 
ous useless advisors, assistants, and brain 
trusters, is burdening the insular treasury 
with hundreas of thousands of dollars. 

“Tugwell’s autocratic and oppressive disre- 
gard toward the vital economic factors and 
toward the people, as well as his tactless and 
contemptuous attitude, is causing disunity 
and much undesirable sour feeling and re- 
sentment in Puerto Rico. 

“Under Tugwell, Puerto Ricans feel that 
democracy is a shallow and meaningless word. 

“The recall of Tugwell would be a blessing 
to Puerto Rico and a gesture of democracy 
and fair deal to Puerto Rico 

“Sick and tired of Governor Tugwell, the 
people of Puerto Rico request his removal.” 





Read and Consider 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 21, 1942 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial is well worth your time 
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cently made on the floor of the House by 
CarL Vinson, Democrat, from Georgia, 
chairman of the House Committee on 
Naval Affairs, who said: 


Corgress has wholeheartedly supported 
every naval measure that has come before it, 
irrespective of which side of the aisle the 
Members may sit on. 


Also should you keep in mind when 
considering our reverses in the Pacific 
the statement of Speaker Raysurn found 
in the Appendix of the Recorp, page 
Ai079, when he said: 


Congress is being criticized, but Congress 
has given the President every law and every 
dollar he has asked for defense purposes, 


Facts are stubborn things, and mis- 
statements and half-truths will never 
overcome them. 

The editorial follows: 


CHARLEY THE SMEAR 


Charley the Smear Michelson, boss press 
agent for the Democratic Party, has betrayed 
the political desperation of the administra- 
tion by the venom of his attack on the Re- 
publicans. The only possible explanation of 
the falsehoods that he uttered Saturday in 
Washington is that the Democrats recognize 
the growing resentment throughout the 
country over the incompetence and waste 
which are hampering the war effort. The 
Democratic leaders are forced to any expe- 
dient, however low, to save themselves in the 
November election. They are trying to use 
the blood and sweat of war for their personal 
advantage 

It becomes necessary to remind Michelson 
that it was never the Republican Party that 
sought to destroy the American Union. After 
the Democratic Party got us into the last war 
the Republicans furnished the bulk of the 
fighting men, and this is repeating itself in 
this war. Slackers-and cowards in Washing- 
ton and on Broadway are protected by the 
same political pull that enabled Michelson to 
line his own pockets as a lobbyist. The Re- 
publicans are on the fighting line and the 
production line. 

Michelson's animus so clouded his discre- 
tion that he made one important confession 
This was the admission that in the eyes of 
the administration Pearl Harbor did not mark 
our entrance into the war. We were already, 
says Michelson, tied up in the war of the 
Atlantic, and he asserts that if the admin- 
istration had not divided the fleet to engage 
in undeclared warfare the Japanese would 
not have dared attack. 

As for Michelson’s attempt to lay on Re- 
publican shoulders the blame for our Nation's 
deficiency in arms, the record proves him 
false at every step. The Democratic Party has 
had control of the House, in which appro- 
priations originate, for 11 years. It has had 
control of the Presidency and of both Houses 
of Congress by overwhelming majorities for 
more than 9 years. That complete contro] of 
the executive and legislative departments 
goes back exactly 1 day further than the ac- 
cession of Hitler to power in Germany. 

Mr. Roosevelt as a candidate in 1932 en- 
dorsed “100 percent” the Democratic platform 
which criticized the Republican administra- 
tion bitterly for its expenditures for national 
defense. President Roosevelt’s first four 
Budgets, from 1934 to 1937, inclusive, appro- 
priated less money for the Army and Navy 
than was appropriated in the preceding four 
Budgets of the Hoover administration, this 
despite the fact that in his annual report for 
1933, General MacArthur, then Chief of Staff, 
warned that “the Army strength, personnel, 
and matériel, and its readiness for employ- 
ment, are below the danger line.” In 1933, 


and earnest, thoughtful consideration. | when President Roosevelt was starting his ex- 
To it might be added the statement re- | periment of spending the country to pros- 
















































































perity, both General MacArthur and the late 
Gen. Hugh Johnson, then head of the Na- 
tional Recovery Administration, urged him to 
use a modest portion of the billions to mecha- 
nize the Army. They were ignored. In suc- 
ceeding years other warnings of our lack of 
preparedness also went unanswered. 

Only a week before the “quarantine” speech 
at Chicago, on October 5, 1937, the President, 
speaking at the dedication of Bonneville Dam, 
said that “instead of spending, as some na- 
tions do, half their national income in the 
piling up of arms and more arms for pur- 
poses of war, we in America are wiser in using 
our wealth on projects like this.” 

In his annual message of 1939 the Presi- 
dent said: “No responsible officer defends 
building our air forces up to the total either 
of planes on hand cr of productive capacity 
equal to the forces of certain other nations.” 

On May 4, 1940, while the Nazi flood was 
coursing across Flanders, the President said 
at a press conference that anyone who be- 
lieved in a two-ocean Navy was just plain 
dumb. 

On June 4, 1940, when appropriations for 
defense were limited to a 5-year program to 
cost $4,000,000,000, the President urged that 
Congress adjourn and go home. As a result 
of Republican opposition to adjournment, 
Congress remained in session during the rest 
of the year, appropriated more than $7,000,- 
090,000 additional for defense, including the 
start of the two-ocean Navy, and authorized 
conscription and the mobilization of the Na- 
tional Guard. 

Regardless of the forces that brought this 
Nation to war, it is at war now and its citizens 
are united in the demand that the war be 
pushed through to victory. Michelson’s false 
and ill-timed attack was a malicious con- 
tribution to disunity. The Democratic Party 
must either disown it or accept the responsi- 
bility for his attempt to pervert the war 
effort to partisan ends. 





Creed for Americans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. THOMAS ROLPH 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 21, 1942 


Mr. ROLPH. Mr. Speaker, in 1917, our 
beloved friend, William Tyler Page, wrote 
the American’s Creed. The House of 
Representatives accepted Mr. Page’s 
creed on behalf of the American people, 
April 3,1918. It is well to repeat it often: 


I believe in the United States of America 
as a Government of the people, by the people, 
for the people; whose just powers are derived 
from the consent of the governed; a democ- 
racy in a republic; a sovereign Nation of many 
sovereign States; a perfect Union, one and 
inseparable; established upon those princi- 
ples of freedom, equality, justice, and hu- 
manity for which American patriots sacri- 
ficed their lives and fortunes. 

I therefore believe it is my duty to my 
country to love it; to support its Constitu- 
tion; to obey its laws; to respect its flag; and 
to defend it against all enemies. 


On May 11, 1942, the San Francisco 
News published a Creed for Americans, 
and I know my fellow countrymen every- 
where will be stirred by its message: 
LXXXVIII—App.——119 





CREED FOR AMERICANS 


I believe in the Republic and its funda- 
mental principle of liberty and justice for 
all. 

I believe in the right of every man to live 
in peace and dignity among his neighbors arf 
in his duty to fight and die to uphold that 
right. 

I believe in the laborer’s right to a share 
in the fruits of his labor and in h’s responsi- 
bility to perform a full and willing day’s 
work in free exchange for a commensurate 
day’s pay. 

I believe in the right of the possessor of 
capital to function as a free man under the 
law and in his responsibility to join readily 
with those he hires in preducing liberally the 
goods all men require for their comfort. 

I believe in the equality of all nations and 
in their mutual responsibility of uniting in 
force, if need be, to maintain the independ- 
ence of any one among them whenever 
threatened. 

I believe in the right of my neighbor to 
differ from me in opinion, in creed, in ex- 
pression, in political or religious belief, and 
in my own duty to defend his right. 

I believe in wielding the “terrible, swift 
sword” of armed conflict to resist tyranny and 
aggression 

I believe that no flag waves free so 
any flag is trampled in the dust. 

I believe that no man’s hearth is safe and 
free so long as any man’s hearth is invaded, 
and that, therefore, my country has a just 
claim on my labor, my talents, and my life’s 
blood if they are needed to repel attack from 
without or within. 

I believe in the United States of America 
and in its destiny—which is to walk in honor 
and in peace with all men of good will. 


long as 





St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ALFRED F. BEITER 


OF NEW YORK 





Thursday, May 21, 1942 


Mr. BEITER. Mr. Speaker, in a state- 
ment contained in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, on page A16656, 


the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
GEHRMANN! has accorded me the dis- 


tinction of answering a speech which I 
made on the floor of the House on April 
30, concerning H. R. 5993, wherein I 
made special reference to the St. Law- 
rence waterway and power project, which 
is one of the items in that omnibus rivers 
and harbors bill. 

I have no desire to enter into an ex- 
tended debate with the gentleman from 
Wisconsin. but in view of the fact that 
his statement contains the assertion that 
my speech was not founded on fact, con- 
strains me to reply to the gentleman and 
point out to him and to the House where- 
in he is in error. 

The so-called economic justification 
for the St. Lawrence project has been 
fully explored and the arguments revolv- 
ing around that phase of the issue are 
familiar, not only to the Members of 
Congress, but to the country at large. 

I have stated before and still insist, 
that whether they be with or without 
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merit, such considerations must now be 
shelved for the emergency and the project 
viewed only in the light of its possible 
effect on our war efforts. 

The gentleman called attention to the 
fact that in my statement of April 30, I 
said: 

No one in authority has yet said that there 
is a present or potential transportation 
shortage between the Great Lakes area and 
the Atlantic seaboard. 


He directs attention to the testimony 
of Director of Defense Transportation 
Eastman given to the Truman committee 
on April 19, 1942. 

I have searched the testimony of Mr. 
Eastman with diligence and care and I 
find nothing which may be interpreted as 
a specific refutation of the language that 


I have just quoted. It is true that Mr 
Eastman foresees a general over-all pos- 
sible overburdening of our railroad 


transportation facilities. 

I am not disposed to quibble over the 
question as to whether such a shortage 
may develop or as to whether such de- 
velopments may affect the rouics be- 
tween the Great Lakes area and the 
Atlantic seaboard. 

In my speech of April 30, I said: 

I concede without reservation that in the 
prosecution of this war, we need every trans- 
portation agency available. 


If this statement needs any clarifica- 
tion or elaboration, I go turther and say 
that I am in favor of utilizing every 
transportation facility that may be made 
available in time to be of aid to us in our 
prosecution of the war. 

The eal question at issue is whether, 
should such a shortage develop, the St. 
Lawrence project may be considered as a 
means of alleviating it. Obviously it 
cannot be so considered. As has been 
pointed out repeatedly, the st. Lawrence 
waterway cannot be made available fo! 
navigation, even though it were started 
at once and completed within the tim 
that its most sanguine supporters fore- 
cast, before 1946, and do not overlook the 
fact, Mr. Speaker. that Canada is not re- 
quired to complete its share of the water- 
way until 1949. 

If domestic transportation is to become 
a bottleneck in our war-production ef- 
forts, it will reach that condition bef 
the close of this year or, if not, 
1943. 

I again call attention to a quotation 
from Mr. Donald Nelson given by me in 
the speech which I made to the House 
April 30, and from which the 
is an excerpt: 

We are expected to build a great a1 
program to make up in a year or 
more than 2 years, for all that the 
nations have been doing during a jy 
10 years, and to build an armament prog n 
that will not alone meet their rate of produc- 
tion, but also make up for the reserves which 
they have built up during this period of tims 
because of the determination anc Le 
that they have to get the job done 


That statement corresponds in sub- 
stance with all of the statements which 


early in 


following 


re2Tress 


d of 


ination 


have recently been made by those 
charged with winning the war, from the 


President down. 
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On April 14 last, the President of the 
United States, in speaking to the Govern- 
ing Board of the Pan American Union, 
said: 

We are going places. We will get some- 
where, and we are going to have a couple of 
years, perhaps 3 years, before we can make 
sure that our type of civilization is going to 
survive 


So far as production is concerned, Mr. 
Nelson has stated that we are now over 
the “hump.” The peak of production will 
be reached in early 1948. 

I am unable to understand, and I do 
not say this in a critical vein, how Mem- 
bers of Congress and others can continue 
to assert that the St. Lawrence water- 
way, as a transportation agency, can be 
of the slightest possible value to the 
United States during the present emer- 
genry. 

My answer to the gentleman from Wis- 
consin might well rest here, if it were 
not for the fact that some of the com- 
ments in his statement are greatly in 
need of clarification. 

The gentleman said, with reference to 
the Maritime Commission and its letter 
to chairman of the Rivers and Harbors 
Committee under date of August 6, 1941: 

The Cx ssion came to the conclusion 
that asonably accurate and effective 
ticai purposes, “the 

Maritime Commission for 
nge and emergency program 


mmi 
using a re 
yardstick for prac 
constructed by the 
h the lon7-rs 


vessels 


with the exception of the American and tank- 
ers, wculd be able to utilize the St. Lawrence 
€a ay 

The trouble with the gentleman’s 


tatement is that it does not disclose the 
yardstick” which he had in mind. It 
is expressed by the Commission in the 
following words: 

ded 
percent 
use the 


It is estimated that vessels with los 
27 feet loaded to 75 
could 


I have in my possession the January 


1942 issue of Marine Engineering and 
Shipping Review, which lists in detail 
“Large merchant vessel construction un- 


der way in American yards, January l, 
1942.” 


This report shows that the Maritime 
Commission then had 781 vessels under 
mstruction. Of these, 16 were ore boats 
to be used in the Great Lakes. Forty- 
ships with loaded drafts of 17 feet 11 

int s were being built for coastal service, 
18 of them at Superior, Wis. Only 20 
1 ls of the class to be used in foreign 
rvice ha drafts which will permit 
eir use to full capacity in the St. Law- 


waterway, if it should be completed. 
balance of 694 vessels, 61 have 
f 25 feet 9 inches and 6 with 
rafis of 27 feet The loaded draft of 
of the vessels range from 
et 6 inches to 29 feet 8 inches. 
fae ratio of vacant 
with the increasing size of the 
nccnceivable that the great 
erchant marine would be 
use that would re- 
tilized to but 75 per- 
y. This would be 
in Great Lakes-ocean 
rvice w) the cargoes would be prin- 


qaraits ¢ 


the balance 


would 


cargo space 


i] 


of irr 


cen oO! ol capaclit 
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The foregoing confirms the often-re- 
Jeated statement that the waterway 
would be used almost exclusively by for- 
eign-flag tramp steamers. 

The gentleman’s insinuations that I did 
not give credit to the advantages of tne 
Great Lakes region for shipbuilding pur- 
poses during the hearings on the St. Law- 
rence legislation is wholly without foun- 
dation. As a matter of fact, the hearings 
are replete with testimony clearly indi- 
cating that I approved and encouraged 
the greatest possible utilization of Great 
Lakes shipyards for the building of the 
types of vessels for which they are best 
adapted. During the past year I have 
repeatedly urged the Maritime Commis- 
sion to avail itself of Great Lakes ship- 
building facilities at Buffalo, and I am 
happy to say that my efforts have met 
with a substantial degree of success. 

The gentleman deplores the fact that 
Great Lakes shipyards are not now mak- 
ing the type of ships “most urgently 
needed for cargo and troop transport.” 
The fact that Great Lakes yards are not 
needed for that purpose is perhaps best 
evidenced by the recent statements ema- 
nating from the Maritime Commission 
of which the following, given to the 
Naval! Affairs Committee of the House by 
Admiral Land on April 13, is a typical 
example. 

The admiral said: 

We have the capacity for building ships as 
fast as the material is delivered. 

And by Admiral Vickery, 
about a month ago: 

We have the blueprints, and we have the 
money, and we have the yards, but we have 
to have labor and materials 


who said 


As I pointed out to the House on April 
30, there are now in the course of build- 
ing in the Great Lakes almost 300 vessels 
for use in connection with our war 
efforts. During the first World War, 430 
cceangoing cargo vessels of approxi- 
mately 4,000 tons capacity were built in 
the Great Lakes shipyards and sent to 
the sea by way of the St. Lawrence River. 
I am told that they served very satisfac- 
torily for the shipment of war supplies 
to Europe. The Great Lakes yards are 
again prepared to repeat this perform- 
ance and to increase it if called upon to 
do so. 

The gentleman from Wisconsin calls 
upon the experience of World War No. 1 
to support his prognostication— 

That we shall soon seé repetition of the 
World War experience of cutting up existing 
Great Lakes carriers in two sections, floating 


the parts out to Montreal or New Orleans 
and then welding them gether again for 
ocean service 


The eentleman overlooks the fact that 
in this war, we have set ourselves up as 
the arsenal of democracy and that to 
keep that arsenal supplied with the nec- 
essary basic raw materials, every avail- 
able ship which may be pressed into ore- 
carrying service, is being used for that 
purpose. Instead of cutting ore vessels 
in half to be brought to the sea, we are 
building more ore vessels to be used on 
the Lakes, and as late as the 6th day 
of this month, Mr. Eastman, of the Office 
of Defense Transportation, issued gen- 
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eral order No. 8, which reads in part, as 
follows: 

From and after the effective date set forth 
in section 502.4 (May 15, 1942), unless first 
authorized by a general or special permit 
issued by this Office, no person shall operate 
or permit the operation of any vessel which 
is capable of transporting iron ore, in the 
transportation of grain, from or to any port, 
point, or place on the Great Lakes. 


A press release issued by Mr. Eastman 
simultaneously with general order No. 8, 
stated: 

“Diversion of grain tonnage to the rail- 
roads,” Mr. Eastman said, “will be necessary 
in order to assure maximum carrying capacity 
for iron ore. Certain readjustments will prob- 
ably have to be made in railroad operations 
to handle the added burden, but thus far 
the railroads have met every freight emer- 
gency with remarkable efficiency. I am con- 
fident that I can count on them in this 
instance.” 


Th‘s tends to confirm mr previous as- 
sertion that Mr. Eastman said nothing 
in his appearance before the Truman 
committee indicating the belief on his 
part that there would be an acute short- 
age of transportation from the Great 
Lakes area to the Atlantic :eaboard. 

The gentleman from Wisconsin is very 
much distressed because of what he con- 
siders to be the complicated, cumbersome, 
and expensive methods by which subma- 
rines now being built at Manitowoc, Wis., 
must be delivered to the Gulf of Mexico. 
The New York Times on Sunday, May 17, 
1942, contained a very interesting article 
written by Mr. Sidney M. Shalett describ- 
ing the launching on April 20 of the sub- 
marine Peto, one cf 10 such ves*els under 
construction at Manitowoc. The keel of 
this boat was laid on June 18, 1941. She 
was scheduled to be finished in 35 months, 
but will be completed in 2 years, or 9 
months ahead of schedule. She would 
be run under her own power from Mani- 
towoc to Joliet, Ill., where she will be 
enclosed in a floating dock and towed to 
New Orleans. The complete journey, 
according to Mr. Shalett, will consume 
10 days. The distance from Manitowoc 
to New Orleans is approximately 1,625 
miles. 

If it were possible to take the vessel to 
the Atlantic by way of the St. Lawrence 
River, it would be necessary to travel 
about 2,000 miles before reaching the 
cpen water of the Atlantic Ocean and an 
additional 500 miles to its most likely 
original destination, our submarine base 
at New London, Conn. The time con- 
sumed between Manitowoc and New Lon- 
don would be at least a week. 

It can therefore be readily seen that 
the St. Lawrence route would offer no 
substantial advantage over the one in- 
tended to be used. This argument, like 
so many others advanced by the pro- 
ponents of the St. Lawrence seaway, falls 
completely under careful analysis. 

I might go further with my answers to 
the wholly fallacious arguments ad- 
vanced by my good friend from Wiscon- 
sin, but it seems so utterly futile to be 

iscussing at this time a subject so far 
remote from that all-important matter 
to which we should direct our principal 
if not our whole attention, and that is the 
winning of the war. 












The Meaney Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ROBERT W. KEAN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 21, 1942 


Mr. KEAN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from 
today’s Washington Post: 

MEANEY CASE 


We hope the Senate Judiciary Committee 
will heed the appeal of Governor Edison, of 
New Jersey, to withhold confirmation of 
Thomas F. Meaney as judge of the United 
States district court. Mr. Meaney was the 
President’s nominee. But Mr. Meaney is the 
President’s nominee because Mr. Meaney is 
the candidate of Frank Hague, New Jersey’s 
notorious boss. Thus, the President has 
allied himself with the evil forces in New 
Jersey which Governor Edison is seeking to 
overthrow with courage and pertinacity. He 
should be on the other—Governor Edison’s— 
side, for he must know that clean govern- 
ment will be impossible in New Jersey till the 
Hague machine has been destroyed. 

It is said that the President found it neces- 
sary to appoint Hague’s man in order to insure 
reelection of Senator SMATHERS, a con- 
sistent New Dealer. The excuse does not 
hold water. Mr. Meaney was one of four of 
Senator SMATHERS’ recommendations, but the 
President ignored the other three and nomi- 
nated Hague’s man. The nomination is 
clearly a mark of deference to Mayor Hague. 
In normal times the appointment would be 
bad enough, though, alas, it is of a piece 
with others in this administration that have 


muddied the administration of justice. To- 
day the action is reprehensible on other 
grounds as well. Politics, according to the 


President, have been adjourned for the dura- 
tion. Here is an example of the President 
eating his own words with blatant partisan- 
ship. Moreover, we are fighting an enemy 
which is a kind of global Hagueism, for 
Mayor Hague is the enemy of the liberties 
in defense of which we have taken up the 
sword. He is the prize exhibit of what Bryce 
called the blct on our democracy, namely, 
our city machines. The Senate committee 
would be acting as keeper of the President's 
conscience by refusing to accept the nomi- 
nation which has come from the President's 
pen. 





Upon What Meat? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. GEORGE A. PADDOCK 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 21, 1942 


Mr. PADDOCK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following editorial from 
the Chicago Journal of Commerce of 
May 20, 1942: 


UPON WHAT MEAT? 


War’s opportunities for social changes 
which would make a mockery of the funda- 
mentals of representative democracy still 








dangle like the grapes of Tantalus before 
most of the New Deal’s bright young men. 
In proof of this statement, we offer the latest 
proposal of some of Mr. Morgenthau’s tax 
experts who would like to ration spending. 
These men make it plain that they regard 
the war as a Heaven-sent opportunity not to 
prompte equality of sacrifice during the emer- 
gency pericd but to put over some of their 
strange theories regarding wealth and its 
use. 

As usual in such cases, these social changers 
are unidentified while their trial balloons 
are being released. And as usual the Treas- 
ury disclaims any responsibility for their 
views. But at the start their identities are 
less important than their proposals. Con- 
sider these quotations from a New York 
Times story in Tuesday morning’s Chicago 
Journal of Commerce: 

“That proportion of incomes which could 
be spent for the purchase of food, consum- 
ers’ goods, whether durable or nondurable, 
and for travel would be rationed. The pro- 
portion would decrease as the income 
mounted. In other words, a poor man would 
be allowed to spend most of his income for 
such purposes while a wealthy one would be 
restricted to a comparatively small amount. 

“The restriction would be progressive like 
the income tax. In its favor it is argued 
that it is superior to other alternatives. For 
instance, a rich man, although hit hard by 
taxation or forced savings, could spend his 
capital assets if he were determined to be a 
playboy. A poor man might decide to spend 
his little surplus on the wrong things, neg- 
lecting visits to his doctor or dentist for 
the subtle seduction of silk shirts.”’ 

Forget for the moment the paternalism of 
these Treasury experts, who would permit 
the rich man to be a playboy if he wants to 
squander his capital assets, but whose hearts 
bleed for the man who might not buy what 
is best for him. What are the alternatives to 
which this proposal is said to be superior? 
Well, they are held to be superior to freezing 
of wages at present levels, to a lowering of 
income-tax exemptions, and to any other plan 
which might subject all groups of Americans 
to war sacrifices without altering the basis 
of the system under which the country lives 
and has grown great. 

Proposals such as the rationing of income 
rather than goods indicate more than any- 
thing else the texture of official thinking 
about these matters. One wonders upon what 
meat these Caesars feed 





Korea and the Crisis in the Orient 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 21, 1942 


Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, the following is the text of the 
address of Dr. Syngman Rhee, noted 
patriot and father of the Korean Repub- 
lic, welcoming delegates to the Korean 
Liberty Conference, which opened in 
Washington, February 27, 1942. Dr. 
Rhee is a great scholar, linguist, and a 
persistent, inexorable champion of inde- 
pendence for his own people. I was 
proud, personally, to participate in this 
conference. 

My fellow Koreans and our 
friends, may I, on behalf of the Kore 





American 
an Com- 
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mission, welcome you to the Korean Liberty 
Conference. 

To us Koreans, this conference is a solemn 
occasion. We are here to fulfill our duty, 
which we owe not alone to our fatherland, so 
many distant miles from the Capital of this 
great Nation, but also to fulfill cur duty to 
the United States, this blessed land which has 
given us protection, privilege, and freedom. 

To our American friends, may I express a 
heart full of gratitude for all you have done, 
through the years, to encourage us. 

I do not use the word “heart” to express my 
personal feelings alone. In this instance, 
when I say a heart full of gratitude, I mean 
the heart of the Korean people. 

his conference is made possible through 
the cooperation of the United Korean Com- 
mittee and the Korean-American Council. 

The United Korean Committee, with head- 
quarters in Los Angeles, Calif., and Honolulu, 
in the Territory of Hawaii, is the official or- 
ganization of all Korean groups and societies 
In itself, and through its association with the 
other groups, it represents the vast majority 
of Koreans resident in the United States 
Hawaii, in Canada, in Mexico, and in Cuba. 

The Korean-American Council consists of 
Korean nationals and those American citi- 
zens who, down through the years, have tire- 
lessly and unselfishly given of their time 
and their financial support to assist us in our 
efforts to regain independence for our people 
and to resume our rightful place in the com- 
pany of nations. 

These Americans believe truly and deeply 
in liberty. Their love of it 
they have sensed and sought to alleviate our 
sorrow at the loss of it. And their devotion 
to the cause of human liberty has known no 
boundary, no barrier of ocean, no forbidding 
mountain chain. It is a magnificent spirit 
and a generous heart that would share 
blessings, that would share those blessings of 
liberty, freedom, and of democracy anywhere 
in the world. You Americans, our old friends, 
our loyal friends have done so with us. How 
could we be other than grateful? 

We have called this conference for 
and definite purposes. 

First, to solemnly commemorate our 1919 
revolution against the Japanese. It was that 

1emorable year when so many of our fellow 
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citizens—men, women, and even children— 
suffered death, torture, and degradation at 
the hands, the guns and the swords of our 


oppressors. 

We meet to reaffirm the 1919 declaration of 
independence proclaimed to world by 
those Korean patriots, and hallowed by their 


the 


blood. Twenty-three years have passed since 
that first day of March in 1919. Liberty still 
lives in the hearts of the Korean people, for 
while the tyrant may imprison liberty, he 
cannot kill her 

We meet to plan further for the revolution 


of 1942 against the Japanese A revolution 
this year?’”’ some may ask. “Only a change 
in the date,” is the reply of the Korean pa- 
triot, tor the spirit of the revolution of 1919 
also lives and has lived through each of the 
23 years I have mentioned. 


That revolution 
walked hand in hand with liberty, and you 
know that liberty never dies 

We meet to request the Government of the 
United States to recognize our vernment 
the provisional government of republic 


of Korea, for, also, during the past 23 years 


our government bas endured. It has had to 
meet in secret, on alien soil, but how could 
it fail? The vision of liberty shed light upon 


it, gave it courage, and the will to persist ir 
her sacred cause. In recent years our gov- 
ernment has found a friendly haven in the 


capital of our neighbor nation, China. To- 
day in embattled Chungking, China’s war- 
time capital, our government functions and 
performs its duties. For this we < the 
gallant Chinese people and their great leader 



































































































Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. In the field, 
fighting alongside the Chinese troops, we 
have our own troops, the Korean National 
Army. That army, growing daily, will do its 
share and more, I pledge you, in driving the 
island savages from the continent of Asia 

We are gathered here to reaffirm the ad- 
herence of the Korean people and our gov- 
ernment to the declaration of the United 
Nations. Noble and high-minded words make 
up that declaration. But the loftiest of 
phrases are stark and empty unless they are 
implementec. Nations which profess belief 
in liberty must do as you American citizens 
have done so willingly-—-share its blessings 
ywhere in the world 
d finally we meet to examine and re- 
port upon Japan’s new order in Asia. We, 
s first victims, will speak. Our dead will 
speak; our tortured will speak. Out of their 
moans and cries of pain and anguish there 
will materialize before you the cruel. and 
asping hands of the Japanese tyrant. We 
now him for what he is—the enemy of all 
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humanity 
My friends, this conference was called on 
hort notice. Many of you have come a long 
way to attend. We had hoped to have dele- 
gates from Honolulu, and also from Chung- 
king, China, but only a few days ago were we 
finally advised that arrangements had been 
mad We are still hopeful thet our Hono- 
ulu delegates may arrive before the con- 
e is over, but that is almost too much 
to expect of our delegate from Chungking 
Due to the comparatively small number of 
Koreans in this country, we are more than 
d by the large number of you able 
be present with us 
I feel that at last I can give you more than 
rds of hope. I make bold to do so by the 
moving developments of the past few 








And I wish at this time to thank publicly 
President of the United States for his 








ition of the people of Korea in his radio 
dress of last Monday evening His was the 
first encouraging reference to us by a high 
Ar ficial—and there is none higher 
] the Commander in Chief —the first ref- 
The people of Korea!” How we thrilled 
to Mr. R evelt’s words. The word “people” 
interchangeable with the word “race” and 
with the word “nation And that is what 
we re and have been for more than 4,200 
ve Japs with all her military power 
ill her effective propaganda efforts, has 
for 1 r'y 40 vears to obliterate us, but 
» has f i. She sought to erase the word 
Korea” from the geographies of the world 
1e } n every effort to portray us as a 
Province of her Empire. She has blotted out 
t I ur privileg freemen, 

ur « f reckoning is at hand 
But I must ntinue with my report to you 
f f t al much rem s t be 
A r cif nstructions of your 
{ I d nn rol S its repre- 
l Stat and with full 
t f Wil beer com- 
e Kor ( mn l } maaqae ret - 
Governme! f the United 
é he statu Korean i- 
i their desire not to be classified, 
I with the Japanese, as enemy aliens 
Government of the United States has 
t stigma of being classified 
subject shall not be attached 
rine Korean Commission has acted promptly 
Government of the United 
re ng the o-called freezing of 
f Ko s and the Government of the 
United States ! decreed that this handicap 

: ' ted n1 


The Korean Commission has presented the 
desire of your Government to be included in 
the roster of nations signatory to the Cec- 
laration of the United Nations. 

The Korean Commission has presented to 
the Department of State your Government's 
request that it be recognized as that of the 
Republic of Korea. The Department of State 
has not yet acted upon this. 

The Korean-American Council, exercising 
prerogatives not permissible to the Korean 
Commission, has conceived and carried out 
a program of its own. 

It has recommended recognition of your 
Government to the Department of State. It 
has presented to the War and Navy Depart- 
ments the military advantages inherent in 
the union and strength of 23,000,000 Koreans. 
It has presented sincerely and forcefully to 
other high officers and divisions of the Amer- 
ican Government the justice of the Korean 
cause. 

There have been some who have said that 
the Korean people were not united, that va- 
rious groups existed, and that they were at 
variance with one another. These persons 
have further stated that nothing could be 
done in the case of Korea until this situa- 
tion was clarified 

Well, I say let this conference speak out. 

Let this conference answer those doubters 
and skeptics 

Let this conference record the unity of the 
Korean people 

Let this conference register its faith in its 
Government, the only government we have 
ever had, for we have never recognized the 
misrule of the Japanese as government. 

I know and you know there is no disunity 
among the Korean people 

I know and you know that the sacred cause 
of liberty permits of no disunity 

That insinuation of disunity, I tell you, 
is Japanese propaganda. Let us, by our ac- 
tions here, run that lie to earth. 

And let us, once and for all, answer those 
misguided persons who say, “Oh, don’t strive 
for recognition right at this time. If you 
only will wait, you will get it after the war 
is over.” 

Well, I'll use the words of the British Prime 
Minister, Mr. Churchill 

“What kind of people « they think we 
are?” 

Do they think we are content to sit by, 
hands folded, waiting for independence to be 
presented to us as if it were a chicken upon 
a platt 





do they think we Koreans have been 
doing these past 37 year 

I'll tell them what we've been doing 
We've been fighting the Japanese. We have 
been fighting them without anyone to know 
it, let alone help us 

Do you suppose there a people in the 
world who knows the JapaneSe as we do? 
We have studied the weaknesses of the Jap- 
anese. We understand the strange and Ssav- 








ye way in which his mind works. We know 
how he seeks to degrade nd to debase his 


ellow man. We know his cruelty, his ruth- 


Who do you suppose kept the Japanese 
from invading the continent of Asia for cen- 
turies? The Korea did And all we ask 
now is the chance to bottle him back up on 


We want recognition because of the tre- 
mendous psychological effect it will have on 
23,000,000 Koreans We want recognition be- 
cause it will enabie us to get arms and muni- 
tions 

We are not asking anyone to recover our 
independence for us. We shall have to fight 
for that, and we are prepared to fight for it. 

My friends, a tide is running. It is the 


tide of an aroused public opinion. It is a 
public opinion in this great country, ready 
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to make any sacrifice of fortune and of blood 
and of toil to get on with the winning of this 
war. It is the flood tide of liberty. 

The tears of sorrow of the Korean people 
have ceased. Their tears of joy have begun. 
Both have become a part of that racing tide 
of liberty. Look! The waters near the 
shore—the shore of human freedom and of 
victory. 





The Love of Freedom Is Stronger Than 
the Fear of Death 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 14, 1942 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I include the following address of Pierre 
Van Paassen at the testimonial dinner 
tendered him by the Committee for a 
Jewish Army, at the Waldorf-Astoria, 
New York City, on May 3, 1942: 

This World War is more than a contest of 
strength between two ccalitions. Fascism is 
the challenger of a way of life that was 
introduced with the French and American 
Revolutions, the Declaration of the Rights 
of Man, the Bill of Rights, Rousseau’s Social 
Contract, and Thomas Payne’s Age of Reason. 

Fascism is the synthesis of all the reactions 
of the past, those reactions which opposed 
every liberal constitution in Europe, every 
forward-looking measure in the _ social, 
spiritual, and intellectual realm, every at- 
tempt at emancipation and liberation of the 
human spirit. Fascism is the synthesis of the 
reactions cur fathers fought on the battle- 
fields of faith, in England, in Moravia, in the 
Netherlands, in France, and in the American 
Colonies 

Fascism is out to destroy the gains and the 
fruit of 150 years of democratic growth and 
progress. This war is therefore, as I said, 
not like the wars of the past of a mere 
struggle for markets, but it is the great and 
perhaps the final settling of accounts be- 
tween two conceptions of life; that of the 
democrats and that of the Fascists. It is 
tnerefore not enough that the United Nations 
beat the enemy armies. They must also de- 
stroy the Fascist ideology everywhere in the 
world, wherever it may be lurking. That is 
the price of a definite and complete victory 

If Germany has become a terrible menace 
for all the other peoples of the earth, it is 
not because she was seized with some old 
Germanic dream of conquest, but because 
she is drunk on the Fascist poison. And her 
phenomenal successes must be attributed 
largely to the fact that she has passed and 
is still passing today of this poison to her 
intended victims, contaminating them with 
indecision and hesitation and diverting their 
attention from the real issues at stake and 
thus hampering their freedom of action and 
paralyzing their will to resistance. 

Germany does not merely aim to unite all 
the Germanic peoples, as the men of Munich 
believed or pretended to believe; she is out 
to establish a spiritual dominion over the 
whole world. Just as strategically in a mili- 
tary sense, the Axis fights on a global pat- 
tern, on a plan of campaign involving all the 
oceans and all the hemispheres and the oceans 
of the sky. as Major de Seversky would say— 
the entire planet, in fact—so is fascism out to 

























































eradicate ‘n the whole world what Hitler 
himself once described to me as “the demo- 
cratic evil, root, branch, and seed; every- 
thing that has to do with the Judeo-Christian 
tradition.” 

Becaus2 this is the Fuehrer’s aim and ob- 
ject, he struck first at the Jews, because the 
Jews were as the bearers of Judaism, which 
is a philoscphy and a way of life which places 
justice in the foregrourd as the cardinal 
principle in human relationships as such—as 
the bearers of this philosophy the Jews were 
the outer sentinel, the cuter bulwark of that 
whole complex of civilization which, in spite 
of many grievous shortcomings, is neverthe- 
less stamped with the Christian imprint. Hit- 
ler attacked the Jews not because of any- 
thing they did do or did not do, but because 
in attacking and eliminating the Jews he 
paved the way for the greater onslaught to 
come, the baitle against those ultimate val- 
ues: international justice, collaboration by 
the free consent of the people, sccial right- 
eousness, peace, and the brotherhood of man 
which are Christianity’s heritage from Juda- 
ism and its essence. 

We did not realize this when the first at- 
tacks on the Jewish people were launched. 
We shrugged our shoulders; what was that to 
us that Hitler and Schleicher put a few Jews 
in their place in Germany? We did not real- 
ize that what Hitler attacked in the Jews were 
our own holiest possessions. And so we did 
not watch that rampart and the tide of 
blcod and terrer and woe swept it aside and 
now batters with its gruesome waves against 
our last defenses. 

From the moment he came to Lower Hitler 
aimed at the spiritual domination of the 
world. That is why the peaceful nations 
could not prevent the outbreak of this war, in 
spite of all the efforts, their desire to com- 
promise and their show of good will to the 
Fuehrer 

It did not help us in the least that 
washed our hands of the fate of the Jews 

It did not help in the least that we accepted 
the destruction of the Treaty of Versailles, 
the annexation of Austria, the dismember- 
men of Czechoslovakia, the strangulation of 
democratic Spain, the rape of Ethiopia and 
China, or even the idea of a German hegem- 
ony in the European continent 

All our compromises were in vain. Fascism 
never compromised. Those conquests did not 
satisfy fascism because fascism is not Satis- 
fied with the conquest of nations and national 
collectives. Fascism making war on the 
human personality 

It is out to dehumanize man, to deperson- 
alize the individual, and bestialize him ulti- 
mately. 

It out to destroy—everywhere in t 
world—those rights that man has ¢ lined in 
his long and weary struggle to the human 
ideal; the right to live in dignity, the right 
to think, the right to speak, and to pray 
freely, his right to be the master of his own 
destiny 

It is against that formidable and monstrous 
pretension that we are in revolt. And that is 
why this second World War is a world revolu- 
Lion 

Can such a war be conducted according to 
the old concepts? Is it enough for the ad- 
versaries of Germany and its fascist and 
actionary allies to love their country and hate 
the aggressor? It is not indispensable—if we 
want to resist totally to a total war launched 
against us by the marauders of humanity— 
that we love the democratic ideal as passion- 
ately at least as the Fascists hate it; that in 
addition to fighting we must not allow 
compromises or surrenders at the expense of 
democracy? 

Events of the last few years have shown 
us that indifference to democratic ideas, that 
toleration for Fascist theses or simply reac- 
tionary theses, do most effectively help the 
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enemy in that they weaken the power of 
resistance in his intended victims. It was 
kecause Austria under Dolfuss, substituted 
a Fascist chauvinism for its splendid demo- 
cratic institutions, that the country found 
itself morally disarmed against the coalition 
of German and Austrian Nazis. It is because 
France and England looked on as neutral 
spectators while Mussolini, Hitler, and 
Franco garrotted the Spanish republic, that 
England and France found themselves iso- 
lated and encircled by enemy forces. There 
would be no difficulty tcday in establishing 
a second front against Hitler if the Spanish 
republic still existed. 

Can we forget that Rumania and Hungary, 
in allowing the torch of freedom to be ex- 
tinguished in their domains, prepared the 
way for their own downfall and enslavement? 
And France: did not Weygand, according to 
his own words, capitulate, not because the 
military situation was so bad, but because, 
he and the leaders who succeeded the popu- 
lar front feared a triumph of democracy anc 
declared democracy the greatest calamity 
imaginable? 

Let us look these matters squarely in the 
face and stop pretending that it is all too 
complicated for words. It is not complicated 
at all. It is fascism versus democracy. And 
fascism is everywhere, because fascism pre- 
tends to bring back the good old days of the 
Status quo ante, the days o. ruthless and 
unchallenged exploitation. Therefore there 
are men in each country on the side of the 
enemy, because as Jesus said: where a man’s 
treasure is there shall be his heart also 

What became of these gentlemen in ail the 
different countries who appeased, who flirted 
with Hitler, who believed business could be 
done with Hitler, who argued that Hitler was 
a bulwark against chaos and merely a crank 
anti-Semite—I mean the Musserts, the Men- 
gelbergs in Holland, the Degrelles in Belgium, 
the Quislings and Hamsuns in Norway, the 
Antonescus in Rumania, and the Lavals and 
Doriots in France? Are they not all wearing 
the Nazi uniform today, and are they not 
single-minded with a ferocious intensity of 
feeling against America Britain, where 
democracy still lives? 
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The lesson to be learned from the origins 
of this war, I should think, is this: That the 
home-grown Fascists and semi-Fascists and 
the detractors of democracy cannot and will 
not conquer the enemy Fascists and the for- 
eign reactionaries For, as it was written in 
his book, how indeed can Satan cast out the 
devil? 

In order to win this war, the democratic 


1ations must fight as well for the democratic 
ideal at home for national preservation 
abroad. In the presence of Hitler and his 
Italian and Japanese and French accomplices, 
can no longer separate love of country 
from love of humanity, or oppose duties re- 
quired by national discipline to the 
of individual liberties 

Since the entry of America in this war 
coalition of the United Nations begins to ap- 
pear to the ] 


as 


one 


peoples of the world a: ymethi 
ater and more grandiose 


and military makeshift It begins t pp 
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t em as the union of all men imbu¢ h 
the spirit of freedom, whatever may b hese 
men’s country. This is so tru hat in the 
ranks of the battlers are men v a n 
country of their own, whose fatherland is 
humanity itself 

The soldiers who are fighting to der 
all the different banners of the U1 Na- 
tions feel that they are in the servi l 
these nations Hollanders and Australians 
fight under the command of a America 
general. Englishmen take orders f Chi- 





nese military experts. Americans 
guard in Eretria and Iceland and Egypt 
Ireland. Chinese are defending Buri 


indomitable Yugoslavs are til with u 
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The Czechs at home, behind that curtain of 
terror which hides middle Europe from the 
ken of civilization, are poised to strike. Free 
French march shoulder to shoulder with 
Poles. Canadians fly in the Russian sky. It 
is an international army that is emerging 

Each people is making its contribution to 
the sum total of ultimate 
And we recognize this right. Only the Jewish 
people is hitherto denied the right to die 
for democracy under the walls of Jerusalem 
for the safeguarding of their homeland 

The Committee for a Jewish Army is not 
pieading for special favors or privileg 
not bargaining for any political deal. It d 
not wish to embarrass any g 
interfere with diplomatic pacts. 
offering the United 
of the war’s most crucial phase, a sul i 
military unit composed of men who are clam- 
cring for a chance to do their sharé 
war of survival 

The formation of a Jé« ’ 
tinian and not a matter 
that concerns only the British Government 

It is of equal concern to Marshal Timo- 
shenko’s Red Army, girding its loins for the 
final assault on the hordes of Hitler. It is 
of definite significance to General MacAr- 
thur’s defense plans in the Pacific It is 
surely of very great importance to General 
Wavell’s endeavors to stop the juncture of 
the Nazis and the Japanese. It surely cannot 
be without relevancy to the British and Amer- 
ican military units that are preparing to halt 
General. Rommel’s onrush the Suez 
Canal 

It is therefore high time that the 
a Jewish army be taken out of the diplom 


for freedom 


victory 


ver! 
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archives and be piaced on the co 
table of the United Nations military 
as they map out the world strategy 


democratic forces 
The world looks to America for 
for leadership in this vast struggle, and f 
direction in the after-war era ] 
to America. Australia looks t 
China looks to America. It is from 
that the inspiration and help n 
The Jewish people in Palestine look t 
ica. We will not fail them We will not fail 
ourselves. We will insist that the Jews are 
given the right to defend the Suez Canal and 
the Middle East 


America 


this lz 





Ame 








because that area is an in- 

separable link in the defenses of th ou! 
Vestern Hemisphere 

And also because we want to heip in pre- 
serving Judaism, give it a territory to work 
out its own way of life within 2 f 
own. For is this not f democ- 
racy that each ip with 
the nations cc 1 t tal of 
civilization according cl 
and its own methods? 
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Racketeering 


XTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. SAM 


OF ALA 


HOBBS 


LMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 21, 1942 


Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following excellent editorial 
from the Washington Post of this morn- 
lug: 

RACKETEERING 

President Green has put the American Fed- 
eration of Labor on record as opposed to en- 
actment of the Hobbs bill which would 
amend the Federal antiracketeering law with 
a view to bringing labor within 


unions its 


scope. According to Mr. Green, the measure 
s “antilabor.” Beside he says, “there is 
no necessity for it It would be interesting 








to know by what proces f reasoning he 
arrives at such untenable conclusions. For 
there is nothing in the text of the bill aimed 
t honest, law-abiding unionism All it does 

f interstate com- 


rtion a felony pun- 
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the American Fed- 

















eration from meeting their just 
deserts object to the Hobbs 
bill. In to be u ng pas 2 
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Long Before Pearl Harbor 


TONCTAN AT DIWAPITc 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


Mr.MASCN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I wish to place in 


the Recorp a series of that I 
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wrote on vital problems connected with 
our national defense. These articles were 
carried in the newspapers of my district 
each week, and clearly show my attitude 
on national defense long before the Pear}! 
Harbor affair. I am not inserting these 
articles in the spirit of I told you so, 
but rather in order to place on record an 
expression of my feelings, my attitudes, 
and my opinions on matters pertaining 
to national defense, long before December 
7, 1941, which of course have now become 


matters of vital concern in the prosecu- 
tion of the war. The dates when the 
articles were published are illuminating. 


OUR FOREIGN POLICY 

We ship American oil, scrap iron, autome- 
trucks, steel, airplane parts, and other 
naterial to Japan, without which she 


could not carry on her undeclared war against 
China; but at the same time we extend credit 
to China so she can keep on resisting Jap- 
anese aggression We sent strong protest 
notes Japan over her treaty-breaking pro- 
gram and her infringement of American 


interes’s in China; yet we furnish 
1er the war materials without which she 
ould not do the things we protest against. 


ame thing is true of our attitude toward 


~ om 
a 


er aggressor nations We furnish them 
with r ls and then we call them 
names for those war materials. Then 
1d s for armaments which we 





to us as a the 
The 


(Weekly News 


protection against 


f these same aggressor nations 





‘am does not make 
Letter, March 13, 1939.) 


sense 


DEALING WITH 


TRE 


ATY BREAKERS 








Ten years ago a Ower treaty was 
s i that pro d for pe ful settlement 
f rnational disput The United States 
was a party to tha ment and has Kept 
its pled Japan, Germany, and Italy al 
signed that treaty, but they have not kept 
their pledge to us and to the world. Having 
broke I l to keep the peace 
they could be dealt with very effectively by 
placing an embai upon the sale and ship- 
ment of war supplie t them from this 
coul They d ir raw materials and 
war supplies i1 der to carry on, their at- 
tacks upon frie ly nation An embargo 
gainst the tr violators would be a most 
effective method of dealing with them. Why 


May 29, 1939.) 

















A VICIOUS CIRCLE 

Excessive Government spending results in 
e taxatic i essive taxation results 
in dimir iness and industrial activ- 
ity; dimin tivity results in increasing 
unemployment, and increasing unemploy- 
me? resu in in Sing Government 
spending. The vicicus circle reminds me of 
t old question, “Which comes first, the 
chicken or the «¢ What cause and 
V I s the problem confronting the 
Nation. Can you solve it? (Weekly News 

Letter, June 12, 1939.) : 

UR FOREIGN POLICY 

917 we collected an army of 4,000,000 
i spent $20,000,000 as our part in tl 
Li! eval lists, we went forth 
make the world safe for democracy.” Our 
on N o be called, “Uncle Shylock,” 
! v 1 1 he “ Gepres- 
yn” that i till upon us In of this 
bitter past expe! uld you not y that 
he course of iom for us today would be to 
confins 1 ( to the defen of thi 
country and the protection of our national 
te s We d consider first the 
ecul weliare, and happiness of the 130,- 
000,000 American people. We should not ac- 
cept the le of a world reformer, nor yet 
uld we adopt an lationist policy. It 











































































































seems to me that the greatest contribution 
we can make toward world peace and world 
recovery is to put our own house in order and 
concentrate upon the revival of our own 
domestic economy. “America first” should be 
the essence of our foreign policy. (Weekly 
News Letter, July 31, 1939.) 
AN ADEQUATE DEFENSE PROGRAM 


The American Legion at its convention in 
Chicago went on record for an adequate de- 
fense program. The Legion has always stocd 
for adequate defense as the best insurance 
for peace. On March 18, 1938, in a speech 
on the floor of the House the writer said: 

“Mr. Chairman, a proper defense policy for 
America is summed up in the following words. 
I heartily subscribe to the policy: 

“First, the world’s best navy—in our own 
waters. 

“Second, the world’s best air corps—in our 
own air. 

“Third, the world’s best army—on our own 
land.” 

I am still of the same mind as I was on 
March 18, 1938, and on this matter I am in 
full accord with the stand of the American 
Legion. (Weekly News Letter, October 9, 
1939.) 

4 CRIME AGAINST UNITED STATES SUGAR GROWERS 


Less than 30 percent of the sugar con- 
sumed by citizens of the United States is pro- 
duced on our own soil, notwithstanding the 
fact that sugar land is untilled, sugar fac- 
ories are idle, and thousands of men who 
‘ould have jobs in the sugar mills are on 
relief or unemployed. Through acreage re- 
luctions the New Deal is slowly starving the 
American sugar industry to death. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture figures show that sugar 
consumption in the United States in 1938 w 
3,650,000 tons, while domestic producers were 
ullowed to produce and market only 2,013,- 
500 tons, which is a little less than 30 percent 
ff our consumption. The balance of our 
ugar needs is imported, mostly from Cuba, 
the Philippines, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico 
Why cut down on American sugar production 
vyhen we have to import more than 70 per- 

nt of our needs? (Weekly News Letter, 
january 29, 1940.) 

A SHORT-SIGHTED POLICY 

During the last 6 years we have sold Japan 
8,520,811 tons of scrap iron, a total greater 
than we have sold to all other nations com- 
bined, including Great Britain, France, Ger- 
many, Russia, and Italy. This has made pos- 
sible Japan’s huge navy building program, 
us well as enabling her to carry on her con- 
quest of China. Without these supplies pur- 
chased from the United States Japan could 
not have carried on either her shipbuilding 
program or her invasion of China. In 1934 
Japan served notice upon the United States 
and Great Britain that the 5-5-3 navy ratio 
treaty between the three nations would no 
longer be considered binding upon Japan 
Japan’s scrap-iron purchases from the United 
States more than trebled following that 
notice, averaging 1,420,000 tons annually ever 
since. By selling our scrap iron to Japan we 
are depleting our own valuable and necessary 
resources, and at the same time heaping huge 
additional tax burdens upon the American 
people for naval construction in order to 
meet the competition which our exports of 
scrap iron to Japan make possible 
sighted policy don’t you think? 














as 


A short- 


(Weekly 





News Letter, May 6, 1940.) 
THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 
The President’s message to Congress on 
national defense was in line with current 


opinion throughout America that this coun- 
try must modernize its armaments and pre- 
pare to defend itself. The additional funds 
asked for defense purposes wiil be appropri- 
ated without delay. Congress, the President, 
and the people of America are united in be- 
lieving that we should arm ourselves so well 
that no nation or combination of nations 





will ever be tempted to invade the United 
States 

However, there are varying opinions con- 
cerning the details of providing adequate de- 
fense, and the financing of the necessary 
program. Military authorities are themselves 
in disagreement over the relative effectiveness 
of land forces, air forces, and sea forces. Con- 
siderable sentiment is developing, therefore, 
for the establishment of a special defense 
set-up, comprised of businessmen, military 
experts, and Members of Congress, to study 
the whole question of national defense, and 
to prepare plans to coordinate our defense 
program in iine with the best and most re- 
cent military development. Nearly $8,000,- 
000,000 have been spent in the past 7 years 
for national defense, to say nothing about 
other millions indirectly diverted for defense 
purposes. Yet military men claim our de- 
fense system is less than 25 percent efficient. 
Congress wants to know the truth and pro- 
poses to make a thorough study (Weekly 
News Letter, May 27, 1940.) 

QUESTIONS WE MUST FACE 


Will we continue to support the cash-and- 
carry policy of the existing Neutrality Act? 
Will we approve the release of the latest types 
of our war planes for sale to the Ailies? Will 
we permit the Allies to use military appliances 
such as the American bomb s and other 
military secrets? Will we eventually favor 
American occupation of Greenland in event 
of a threat of Nazi seizure? Are we sooner 
or later going to occupy Dutch property in 
the Caribbean? If the Allies run out of 
money, say 2 years hence, wili we forbid fur- 
ther shipment of planes and other supplies, 





or will we extend credit? If Germany con- 
tinues to win victories, wiil we repeal the 
Johnson Act and modify the present Neu- 


trality Act? If Japan should move in on the 
Dutch East Indies and in that way blanket 
the Philippines, would we remain passive? 








What will we do in event of the defeat and 
subjucation of England and France by Ger- 
many? The above are questions we must face 
and be prepared to answer. In answering 
them we must keep our heads clear and our 
feet on the ground. We must remember that 
our first duty is to the you of the Nation 
who must do the fighting and the dying if 
we sho e our | s and become in- 
volved in wat (Weekly News Letter, May 
27, 1940.) 


AMERICAS DANGER 


In 1933 Congress gave the President every- 
thing he asked, and more. Unlimited power 
and unlimited billions were turned over to 
the President so that he might “fight the 
depression.” The President, in turn, handed 


} 


over to Ickes, Hopkins, Wallace, and others, 
the powers and the billions the Congress had 


given him, and tcld these men to act as his 
agents, responsible only to him. To say 
the least, the results obtained in our “fight 
the depression” effort have been very dis- 
appointing. Now the Congress is again giv- 
ing the President everything he asks for and 
more—for national defense. Extre New 


Dealers, Corcoran, Cohen 
others, who have paid no attention to na- 
tional defense needs, and have scoffs 


idea that we have subversive groups in our 
midst that might be dangerous to our insti- 
tutions, are now working hard to get their 


heads und 
urging the 


sr the preparedness tent, and 
appointment of Ickes for Secre- 


tary of War. We want no New Dealers in 
key positions during the trying days ahead 
Our industrial facilities are greater than the 


industrial facilities of all Europe combined 
We can produce in enormous quanti 
We can catch up on our preparedness pro- 
gram very quickly—if efficient organization 
for production is permitted; if New Deal 
experiments are kept out of the picture; if 
idealists and social uplifters, such as Madame 
Perkins and Harry Hopkins are replaced by 
hardheaded, practical-minded 


ties 


aaministra- 
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tors; and if the President will give his “ad- 
visory committee” the power to do the job 
that should be done. These “ifs’’ constitute 
America’s danger. (Weekly News Letter, 
June 17, 1940.) 





Dean Landis vs. Mayor LaGuardia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MARTIN J. KENNEDY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 21, 1942 


Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDY. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing letter to Gov. Herbert H. Lehman 
of the State of New York: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED SraTEs 
House OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Washington, D. C., May 21, 1942 

HERBERT H. LEHMAN 
Executive Chamber, Albany, N. Y 

My Dear GOVERNOR LEHMAN: I direct your 
attention to a statement, by Dean James M 
Landis, Director of the Office of Civilian De- 


Hon 





fense, published in today’s newspaper 

statement is intended as a reply to a series of 
charges made by Mayor LaGuardia in th 
press, on the radio, and at pub meetings 
reflecting upon the administration of thé 
Office of Civilian Defens« This was the 
office of which Mr. LaGuardia was directo! 
previous to the appointment of Dean Landis 


by President Roosevelt 


Dean Landis, referred to the LaGuard 
statements in the following vigorous lan- 
guage, “Since irresponsibility of utterance in 


wartime is second only to giving information 





to the enemy, it is deemed necessary to set 
forth facts.” 

I need not detail here the ut inces of 
Mayor LaGuardia on the national defens 
pregram since his separation from the dirs 
torship of the Office of Civilian Defense. The 
utterances have been of a nature as to ca 


linking people 


s, and the War and Navy Departments 


as oi tT 


jeep concern in the mi! 
the pres 








for the safety of the inhabitants of Great 
New York 

The people of the United States give ri- 
ous consideration to the official pronounce- 
ments of New York’s mayor and when that 
mayor repeatediy hurls serious charges 
official Washington, in connection w 
war activities, it is nc longer a local matt 
but a situation that should engage 
tion of the Sitate’s chief executive. For tl 
reason, as a resident of New York City, I re- 
spectfully solicit your interest on b lf of 
my fellow citizens. 

Mindful of the fact that New York Ci 
the insistence of the mayor, is set ut i 
forty-ninth State in the civilian-defense pro- 
gram, but a mindful th y Gover- 
nor, have a duty to all citizens of the Stat 
even those who find them i man's 
l .* state I b ve the 
time ha fi 1 not 
of the ga May 
LaGu Ri 3; Off 
of yivil Wn imy i which 
permitted to continue, will adversely aff 
the public safety and morale, aid our enemi« 


and disturb the faith of our citize 
I know the people of our city, State 


Nation will appreciate anything that you m 
do to restore national unit ! ul re 
struggle against the enemie f free peopl 


Sincerely yours, 


MARTIN J. KENNEDY. 
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Award of All-Navy E Pennant to Alcoa 
Workers of Aluminum Co. of America 


rr 
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TENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN JENNINGS, JR. 
IN THE HOt a cabmeanieis ATIVES 


Thursday, May 21, 1942 
Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, on 
Thursday, the 14th of this month, at the 


Aluminum Co. of 
1. in Blount County, Tenn., 
lant was awarded to 
of the Aluminum Co. 
a h remonies were wit- 
d by 12,000 people, including the 


ese C 





11,000 picy of the plant. It was 
an inspiring and never-to-be-forgotten 
oC During the past 12 months a 
miracle in construction and production 
! b rought by the management 
employees of the Alcoa plant 
| has been ma possible by the 
pirit of the 
man m 
Co] \ le 
product I 
man n ’ 
11,000 ! 
worke pel ord 
It t nd proper that in recog- 
reat achievement, tl 
i ! tl occasion be carried to 
the Nat 1 through the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD 
T l he achievements of these 
; d Americans, have been carried 
vorld The aluminum made 
y me} nd built into 75 percent 
i 1G fi h I I ine 
pl d part on every battl 
fro on | if « allied natior I 
] I C a Toky¢ 6 1S Ca Vil 
h ar I n to Japs on tl 
nc A id is conveying a 
mes of lon to Hitler’s ! 
! of Eu 
\ ( War 2 \ i 
WBIR 
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APPENDIZ 
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TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


America's work in the battle of production 
as well as on the field of war, is the work of 
God to preserve freedom for all men. It is 
fitting, therefore, that we pause for a moment 
of prayer, led by the Reverend W. P. Steven- 

pastor emeritus of Maryville College. 
Stevenson 

Stevenson. Almighty God, our Heavenly 
Father, we have come here today to show 
our appreciation for the thousands of our 
friends and fellow countrymen, whom our 





son, 


Dr 


Dr 








Government also delights to honor, because 
they have done, and e doing, their part in 
a difficult task so wisely and so well; and 


may the very magnitude of this tremendous 
plant, by its wonderful completeness and the 
superexcellence of its productions contribute 
mightily toward the hastening of that prom- 
ised day when men shall learn war no more 

















and there be nothing to hurt or to destroy in 
ll God's mountain 

We m ayer in name of Christ, 
the P1 rice. Amen 

ANNOU d now, as the Stars and 
Stripes are being raised, the chorus of the 


Maryville College sings the National Anthem 
































Commander STAHLMAN. Ladies and gentle- 
men, it is my great honor and privilege to 
introduce to you man who has spent his 
life ce of his country, a man whos 

r avy makes him peculiarly able 
O pi nt upon the kind of engineer- 
ing ¢ kind of hard work which have 
wol ) which he will present to the 
Aluminum C ti He is administrative 

fice Bu u of Ships of the United 
States Since he wv traduated at An- 
napol in 1906 he has | posts 
Ar thers, he served inspector 
chinery at Shar he con- 
§ ctic of U. S. S. Panay, the first 
Ar can nav ctim of Japanese treachery 
c pre to Pe Harbor. I present 
you an offi who, in an outstanding 
career, has contrib n I the present 
f é of the 1 d States ry—Rear 
Admil Brys Bruce 
Adn 1 Br E. Gove ( pe 
employees l m Co, of 
C I 1sneaq . Ss ale and gentle- 
n, it is re ! be here today as 
representati' f the Secretary of the Navy 

f the United & e I ( € rtaz 
; f the pe nt oe of t+] 
€ iz V l We re€ 
t ul hich me re all ¢ v 
I m f 1 woman, a) 

; nize the trut! 
r I e t Children é 
I « I V ind W l 
I I r W e ¢ be 
I The f B Vy, f t is 
} } I ed N y 
t { i I t I ) the 
I re toad r the f + + + 
A ninu Cc ( n } een d 
I u wal The yal, patri- 
er f comp h 
3 

A oimcer l € I urea of ¢ 
N Department I recommenda- 

! t I pr I ds I 
N E pe ! t n regard 

Alun l ( ! “They 
n € kee hip- 
I eC perated with 
me! c f } dd - 
c i I rn ( I ex 
T 1 100 percent 
1 Bure nt and 
uni nu I for Navy 
I 
I A Cc . oreat 
I ( nen and 
\ N u f ! e¢ f tl 
reat « any—I ho} each of u in- 
dividu has beer ble t ke home each 
night n only the thought that aluminum 





products were turned out in quantity but 
satisfaction—a feeling of pride in your part— 
a feeling that you did your day’s work—a 
feeling not only that you worked with your 
hands but that you worked with your heart 
in it. It is only as our spirits rise to the 
occasion that we can derive full benefits from 
our individual efforts. Had your efforts been 


less, the war would have been prolonged, 
more sons and daughters of America would 
have fallen Who knows what pound of 


aluminum, what pound of other critical ma- 
terial, may be the pound—the pound that 
spells victory? Your further efforts may cut 
days from this war, may save many lives of 
your fellow countrymen, 


I am here to salute the Aluminum Co. 
It is a habit of long standing for the United 


States Navy to recognize outstanding service, 
loyalty, devotion to duty, and general excel- 
lence by awarding E’s. The best ship in each 
class in battle iency is awarded annually 
an E pennant to fly at the mast head. They 
take great pride in these E’s; they stand for 
excellence. So, now, I would like to say to 
you all here present, to the people of Amer- 





ica, and, if they are listening in, the Axis 
Powers, that it is my great pleasure to in- 
form all who may be listening that the Navy 
Department has awarded to the Aluminum 
Co. of America the } E, which stands for 





riod of 6 months. It 
be taken away, but like that of a 
vy football player gets a star every 
time from West Point, your perform- 
ance will be reviewed by the Board of Preduc- 
tion Awards each 6 months and if it is found 


awarded for a pi 





who 


ne wins 














that the continuation of the honor is justified 
you will be awarded a white star to be placed 
on your Navy E pennant. We have plenty 
of stars to award. My advice, my hope, is 
that you will go out and get one every 6 
months, and if you do, you will each be 

ac ing Vv u + for v ctory 
Now, I present the pennant to the Alumi- 
num Co. for its plant here in Tennessee, to 
Mr. E. M. Chandler perintendent of fabri- 
plant It is well deserved. Keep it 
Add stars to it; by doing you 
be keeping the planes flying to add 

ur c try 

vy i i1inum Co 
ica ks each of you 




















h and the Navy 
V 1e€s u cont Cc 

ANNOUNCER. While the University of Ten- 
nes: band f s t traditional Anchors 
Aweigh the blue pennant with the white E 
symbolic of a Navy job well done, is being 
raised the top of the staff opposite that 

from which the national ensign is flying 
Mr. ¢ I Adn Brut I just can’t 
tell you how much the Navy E means to the 
men d women in all divisions of this plant. 
They have been working for months in the 
an and hope of g it. They 
} vy what it stands for only because 
ome one pe n must formally accept it 
that I am he To be fair, it should only 
be that the men and women of one voice 
uld thank you But that isn't easy 
so I am n this acceptance for 
We have the finest men and women 
yed here he construction men who 
plant and the men who operate 
the mountain powerhouses and the 
h e fabricating plants to 
l hipping platform the finest 





ou could find if you searched the 





ed State They want to win this 

I a I re ae¢ rmined t t tney can 
win it f will And now, these folks of 
Alcoa would lil me to give you a souvenir 
f or ior a souvenir of aluminum, 
But the war program will not permit a single 
pound for souvenirs—not even for an admiral. 
So here is wh v ing todo: The sheet 
of strong aluminum alloy that these men 


have just brought to the platform is inscribed 




































































with the date, May 14, 1942. In honor of | 
today’s occasion we have made arrangements 
so that this very piece of aluminum goes into 
a Navy bomber. And we hope that bomber 
will drop a powerful token of our esteem right 
on Tokyo. 

Admiral Bruce. Thank you. Mr. Chandler, 

I shall certainly try to see to it that your 
request is fulfilled. 

Mr. CHANDLER. And now let us show our 
gratitude for what the Navy has done for all 
of us. Come on, now, three cheers for the 
United States Navy: Hip, hip— 

The Crown. Hooray. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Hip, hip— 

The Crown. Hooray. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Hip, hip— 

The Crown. Hooray. 

Admiral Bruce. In times of material crises, 
such as now exist, the Navy becomes in- 
creasingly dependent for efficiency and vic- 
tory upon the industrial resources of the 
Nation. This means that the Navy is de- 
pendent upon hundreds of thousands of men 
and women to do the work. You are help- 
ing their fighting men fight for what we all 
hold dear. We have a dirty job to do and it 
never will be done until we have uncondi- 
tional victory 

It is traditional in the United States Navy 
to award, to the men who are instrumental 
in winning an E for a ship, an E to be 
worn on the sleeve of their uniform. The 
bluejackets are very proud of these E’s and | 
rightly so. They indicate a job well done. 
In the battle of production the employees of 
the Aluminum Co. of America have brought 
honor to the company and to themselves. 

In consideration of the part each of you | 
has played in winning for your company the 
award of the Navy E pennant, each of you is 
awarded the Navy button for excellence in 
production. 

In token of these awards to the individual 
employees of this company, it is my honor 
and great pleasure at this time to present 
one of these buttons to Mr. William Wallace 
Gardner, master sheet mill operator; another 
to Mr. Charles F. Gleason, power division; 
another to Mr. A. M. Milsaps, civil engineer 
and field party chief. I wish to congratulate 
you Mr. J. H. Studley, and through you each 
employee of the Aluminum Co. of America | 
at this plant. I am told that you are electri- | 
cal superintendent of the reduction plant. 
This award carries with it the Navy’s thanks | 
for your individual efforts to keep the boys 
supplied with the wherewithal to fight. 
May you take as much pride in wearing it as | 
we do in knowing you deserve it. The Navy 
wishes you good luck. 

Mr. Strupiey. Admiral Bruce, this is the 
proudest day in the lives of the people here. 
They will wear this beautiful pin as a chal- 
lenge to each other to do even better in | 
their share of the job of achieving victory. | 
For they know that they have won the Navy 
E only for today, in a manner of speaking. 
They are determined that when the Navy 
once more examines their records a few 
months from now, they will be found even 
more deserving of this insignia than they are | 
today. They pledge that they will never let | 
the Navy down. Thank you, Admiral Bruce. | 

Commander STAHLMAN. And now I am 
privileged to present an old friend and | 
schoolmate, his excellency the Governor of 
Tennessee. 

Governor Cooper. As the Governor of this 
State I am glad to have a part in this pro- 
gram and wish to congratulate you men and 
women for the fine job you have done to 
merit the award bestowed on you today by | 
the Navy. It has been my privilege to follow 
the expansion program of the Aluminum Co,, 
as I have realized the important part alumi- 
num is playing in the prosecution of the 
war. Mr. Hunt, you and your officials of the 
Aluminum Co. are to be congratulated for 
your farsightedness in anticipating the alu- 





minum needs of the Government and for the 
spending of vast sums of money for meeting 
the needs of all-out production. Admiral 
Bruce, I would like to ask you to give par- 
ticular attention to the high type of men 
you will see on your inspection tour of the 
plants this afternoon. They are red-blooded 
Americans from this famous hill section of 
Tennessee. They are endowed with the fight- 
ing spirit of Andrew Jackson, Admiral Farra- 
gut, and Alvin York. They realize the im- 
portance of their roles in the prosecution of 
this war by producing the finest aluminum 
in the world in order to produce the finest, 
fastest fighting planes ever made. Hitler, 
Mussolini, and the Japanese war lords be- 
lieved that we were a soft, pleasure-loving 
people, who would not easily be roused from 
our bed of roses; that we Americans, if 
aroused, would move slowly. They felt that 
other nations could be conquered before 
America would get under way. They under- 
estimated badly the real temper of our peo- 
ple. America is aroused. America is at work. 
America is at war. You are standing at a 
plant where the first steel was erected a year 
ago. Adolf had no idea that your Aluminum 
boys would work day and night, 7 days a 
week, in order to get this plant so far ad- 
vanced that the first aluminum could be 
rolled last September. He had no idea that 
trainloads of sheet aluminum would soon 
be moving out of this plant to the plane 
manufacturers and shipbuilders, who are like- 
wise doing an excellent job. 

The Navy, by making this award for excel- 
lence, is to be congratulated for recognizing 
the workers in American factories who make 
it possible to furnish the tools with which to 
fight and win. It is therefore fitting that a 
short period should be set aside for the pres- 
entation of this Navy E flag to the men and 
women of this plant. I am glad to be here 
to witness and participate in this memorable 
event 

Commander STAHLMAN. Back in 1886, 
Charles Martin Hall, a 22-year-old youth, just 
out of college, rigged up a laboratory in his 
father’s woodshed and found what great 
scientists had been trying to discover for 
decades—a way to make cheap aluminum. 
Having found it, he tried for many discour- 
aging months to find someone with belief 
enough in his process to finance a plant to 
make aluminum. His search was ended in 
Pittsburgh, when Capt. Alfred E. Hunt and 
a handful of his associates scraped together 
their savings and founded the Aluminum Co. 
of America. We have with us today the son 
of that man, who, as president of the com- 
pany his father founded, is administering it 
with the same courage and ability that char- 
acterized his parent. Ladies and gentlemen, 
Mr. Roy A. Hunt, president of the Aluminum 
Co. of America. 

Mr. Huwtr. Admiral Bruce, Commander 
Stahlman, Governor Cooper, ladies, and gen- 
tlemen, I am giving away no military secrets 
when I say that upon us in the aluminum 
industry rests a large share of the responsi- 
bility for keeping the American forces in the 
air. Bombers and fighters are made chiefly 
of aluminum. And I can tell you and the 
people of Tennessee that, largely because of 
the efforts of the people in all departments 
of the Alcoa Works, we are keeping up with 
the demands of the war program. Iam happy 
to congratulate the superintendents here, our 
long-time fellow workers, and I name them in 
alphabetical order—Ed Chandler, Eimer Hous- 
ley, Aibert Huddleston, Victor Hultquist, and 
Granville Swany. I congratulate these men 
and every member of their organizations on 
the honor they have won today. I have been 
informed that the four elements considered 
by the Navy in awarding the E for a pro- 
duction job well done are cooperation of man- 
agement, cooperative attitude of plant and 
personnel, quality standards maintained, and 
performance on delivery schedules. 
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These seem to n.e to constitute a complete 
description of excellent performance. The 
include loyalty—loyalty to job, to our com- 
pany, and to our country. They include 
patriotism, for th expression of which we 
are called upon today as we have never been 
before. They include our best individual 
forts in the huge army of industry which 
constitutes our second line of defense, an 
army in which you and I are enlisted. They 
call for unselfish and wholehearted backing 
of the splendid Army and Navy we are build- 
ing to go out and destroy the forc hat are 
set against us—destroy them so thoroughly 
that they will never again be able to threaten 
the peaceful pursuit of life we have enjoyed 
here in Tennessee and in the remainder of 
the citadel of freedom that is the United 
States of America. We in the Aluminum 
Company have long been proud of the men 
and women in the works here. I know that 
I need not even ask their permission to pledge 
to you, Admiral Bruce, and to our Govern- 
ment in Washington, an earnest and unre- 
mitting continuation of the same quality of 
performance, the same cooperation 
quality standards, and the same adherence to 
schedule which have justified you in awarding 
us this all-Navy E of which we are so proud. 


1 ef- 


tne same 





Address by Senator Smathers on Receiv- 
ing an Honorary Degree from John 


Marshall College 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 
OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 25, 1942 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorD an address delivered by the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey [Mr. SMATHERS! at 
the graduating exercises of John Mar- 
Shall College, in Jersey City, N. J., May 
24, 1942, on the occasion of his receiving 
an honorary degree. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Mr. President, members of the faculty, stu- 
dents of Jchn Marshall College, ladies, and 
gentlemen, I would like to come here today 
and tell you a few good stories, crack a few 
good jokes, have a few good laughs with you 
and let it go at that; but the world of which 


you are about to become a component part 
is so serious today that I must say a serious 
word to you. 

However, before the serious note, I want to 
tell you about an advertisement that ap- 
peared in a Washington newspaper a few 
weeks ago. A man advertised in the news- 
aper to this effect: “A man owning 1940 
Ford car desires to marry a woman with tw 


spare tires 

“P, §—Please send picture of the tires.” 

Speaking of tires, down in North Carolina 
a few weeks ago a woman ran into another 
woman’s house and screamed at the top of 
her voice, “Your husband just drove 
the automobile and shot himself her 
the wife said, “Thank goodness, I heard the 





ipon 


noise and thought one of our tires had bl 
out.” 

I don’t think we shall have 
worry about on the tire score. Cc - 





dustry by the time we really need tires, will 
have found substitutes just as good as the 
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original rubber tire. There was a fellow down 
in south Jersey who produced a substitute 
tire. which was made out of wood pulp, glue, 
horses’ hoofs and one thing and another. 
His w:dow issued a statement saying that 
she'd guarantee that the tires would do 60 
miles an hour—as a matter of fact, she said, 
it was doing 62%, miles an hour when it blew 
out and killed her husband. 

You students, who are about to go out to 
take your places in a world bathed in the 
blood of the aggressor and the oppressor, and 
in the blood of freemen fighting to maintain 
that freedom, realize, of course, that the 
issues which have brought on this gigantic 
struggle are not new issues, but that they 
are as old as human history. 





Due to the marvelous advancement of a 
material civilization, there are, to be sure, 
many new aspects of the age-old struggle, 


but basically the fight is the same that it has 
been since the first faint dawn of history—a 


contest between selfishness, greed, and op- 
pression on the one hand and the concepis 
of the dignity and worth of the individual, 


freedom, and justice on the other hand; a 
fight between the dcgmas of Hitler’s nazi-isim 
and the church of God. 

From my contacts with American youth, I 
get the impression that they do not in great 
numbers use their potential power to in- 
the mic and sociological trend 


mes 


econ¢ 
of the t 

Someone 
dramatic h 


enlist the « 


has said that it requires the 
ur of a Presidential election to 
nthusiasm of our great youth for 
anything political 

men, however, played an important 
early history of this Republic; 














me were very young when they played the 
parts which emblazon the pages of our his- 
tor and when our youth, with its gloricus 
enthusiasm, initiative, and courage fails to 
yly these forces to the issues of the day, 
n, my friends, our country is the poorer 
nd the world the loser 
To tl ide! who may have said, in the 
past, that he was not interested in the ancient 
sti gle between two forces ever at war: 
It unnec ry to say to him, that in this 
ficht can be 1 neutrals Already 
many felt that way, find themselves in 
the armed for of their country, fighting 
for the freedom of every one of us. Many, 
whose lot, so far, has not been on the firing 
l re giving of themselves in one way or 
nother d the war effort of our country 
in this great struggle 
It has been estimated that 16 civilians 
are required to back each man in the armed 
forces. Be that as it may, we know, that 
it requires a « sal army of workers to sup- 
piy the 1 erials of war, and it is absolutely 
necessary that our fighting forces, sense the 
concern, the pride, the sacrifi and the 
devotion of the civilian population at home; 
else they could not summon tl pirit and 
enthu sn eir ghastly jot 
y f rree that in tl the 
c t I I ir country ! e' faced, 
é can } I neutral The war w be 
er—no n cal wher it may be ner 
I e may tl may § n longer 
r e expect, but when it is ended with 
Allied victory, remember, that it will be 
u 1 tant to ta { a for 
cracy in the making of the peace nd 
I new world order 
I ! be, that our educat ysten 
sized individu deve pment 
f ci wl neglecting t nstill 
responsibLity 
I ppenings, however, and the 
dr connected with the fu- 
he quest of the d life 
t t G ! t pre ent, and ocked 
s into tl I r democratic 
way of lif be taken for granted 
} ! t d 
c nu I I 





We know that we get nothing worth having 
without paying a price, and now we must 
know, if we never knew before, that the price 
of our democracy is eternal vigilence to pre- 
vent erosion and reaction from within and 
assault from without. 

The first essential to the maintenance of 
our democracy, ladies and gentlemen, is that 
we work incessantly toward the goal of equal 
opportunity for all in the development of 
the physical, mental, and spiritual. The re- 
sultant higher level of intelligence will mean 
a better functioning democracy. 

This is not saying, my friends, that the 
highly educated man must, forsooth, believe 
in democracy; we know too many cases to 
the contrary, but we do hold that the great 
majority of enlightened minds must, par- 
ticularly in the face of happenings in the 
world today, realize that the welfare and 
happiness of the majority means, in the long 
run, the welfare and happiness of the whole. 

Democracy is a school in which the best 
of us are ever learning. Changing conditicns, 
changing times are ever making demands for 
the expansion of democracy to meet the hu- 
man needs. 

The hand of God was in the writing of the 
Constitution of the United States. No group 
of men, no matter how able, could, unless 
aided by a power more than human, have 
drawn up a document so admirably suited to 
their time and so sufiicient for a distant age, 
revolutionized by science, and for generations 
yet unborn 

In that paper we have the framework for 
taking care of all of our economic problems, 
and they are many. We have much to do 
before we become a complete democracy. 
Nevertheless, the fact that we have develcped 
into a great world power, even while giving 
sanctuary, opportunity, and security to all the 
races, creeds, and cultures that make the cos- 
mopolitan picture of United States of 
today, has made our country an cbject lesson 
to lovers of freedom the world over 

Personally, ladies and gentlemen, I do not 
think it advisable or feasible to attempt fur- 
ther ventures in democracy until the war is 
over; but I see no reason for the surrender of 
such measures of democracy as we have at- 
tained. And let us resolve here and now that 
those forces that never wanted the liberal 
and progressive advances of recent years shall 
not be pe rmitted to use the war as an excuse 


the 


for the abolition of those gains 
When we come through this war, to vic- 
tory, without the sacrifice of the essentials 


‘ 


of cur democracy, we shall be in an infinitely 
stronger position when the time comes for 
us to take our place at the council table, in 
the making of peace, and in the new order 
to emerge from the peact 

After rising to sublime heights of altru- 
ism in World War No. 1, pouring out our 
blood and treasure on foreign soils to main- 


tain the ideals of universal justice and free- 


dom, we, after victory was ours, suddenly 
lost those ideals, and by refusing to accept 
our responsibility in the remaking of the 
world, we failed to pay the debt which we 


owed to our martyred sons; and this, the 
n t powerful of all na said in effect: 
We will withdraw ourselves into a detached 


mo tions, 


and isolationist state What happens in 
other parts of the rid is no concern of 
ours A shameful picture we left on the 
pages of history 

Yes; the League of Nations failed of its 


high purpose iled through Old World greed 
and fear, and through our own blindness 
But now that we have again gone into an 
all-out war efit turning our vast indus- 
trial system into a gigantic war machine, to 
pour torrential streams of munitions to our 
Allies—and again, are sending our young 
men to battle side by de with those Allies, 


we should fail 


second time to take our part and assume 


it is simply unthinkable that 
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our share of the responsibility for making 
this world a safer and a better place in which 
to live. Surely we, and the world, will have 
learned our lesson by this time, else we may 
as well go back to the law of the jungle. 

When we take our place, my friends, in 
the world councils, to follow victory, we shall 
do so, without any taint of Sir Galahadism, 
or, “altruistic crusade” nonsense. We know, 
now, that the life and liberty of every one of 
us is in jeopardy today, and the first law of 
Nature will lead us to do what ve refused to 
do 20 years ago. 

When the time comes to make the peace, 
and to arrange the many readjustments to 
be made for the suffering, embittered, and 
bewildered peoples, I would like to think that 
those who draw up the plans would heed some 
truths that I read in a little book prepared 
by a group of our most profound thinkers— 
a book which I earnestly commend to your 
attention, entitled “The City of Man.” 

Among the truths to which I refer, I men- 
tion four: 

I. If liberty is the purpose of democracy, 
justice is its instrument 

II. All the children of the earth must know 
that they all have inherited the earth. 

iI. Bread must know no fear. (And by 
this is meant no one must ever fear that he 
shall not have bread.) 

IV. Diversity in unity and unity in diver- 
sity will be the symbol of peace in a uni- 
versal democracy. 

Many people have spoken to 
absence of demonstrations in this war as 
compared to the first World War. The ab- 
sence of marching, flag waving, and of gen- 
eral whooping it up. For my part, I am glad 
that this is so—I take it to mean that World 
War No. I destroyed the illusions of glamour 
which before that seemed to cling to armed 
combat, and our boys came home sick of war 
and its horrors, and World War No. II followed 
too closely for those impressions to have been 
eradicated. It has seemed to me that I sense, 
in our people generally as well as in our 
splendid sons in uniform, an attitude, not of 
enthusiasm with ideas of glory, and certainly 
not an attitude of fear or cringing, but rather 
one of grim determination to do a grim job 
well and get it over with. 


me of the 


The comparative absence of hate among 
those with whom I come in contact has 
struck me as being significant, and I can 


but hope that it means, that insofar as we, 
at least, are concerned, revenge will not play 
a part in the peace settlement 

Measures, my friends, dictated by revenge, 


breed resentment which breeds revenge in 
turn, and thus we have the vicious circle 
which has ever cursed mankind 


You boys and girls who go forth today to 
take your place in a world of turmoil and 
complexity, must be clear of vision and strong 
of heart. It is your job to reshape and re- 
build the world, instead of letting a world 
gone mad reshape our lives and destroy our 
institutions. It is said that what the worid 
does to you depends upon what the world 
finds within you. I am sure that it will find 
within you students substance, courage, hope, 
and faith, and these, my friends, are the 
things which will rebuild a better world. 

President Roosevelt has said, and I quote: 

“There is nothing mysterious about the 
foundation of a healthy and strong democ- 
racy. The basic things expected by our pec- 
ple of their political and economic systems 
are simple—they are: Equality of opportunity 
for youth and others. Jobs for those who 
can work. Security for those who need it. 
The ending of special privileges for the few. 
The preservation of civil liberties for all. The 
enjoyment of the fruits of scientific progress 
for a wider and constantly rising standard 
of living. That is no vision of a distant mil- 
lenium. It is a definite basis for a kind of 
world attainable, in our generation.” 








These foundations of a healthy democracy, 
as given by our President, recognize the ut- 
terly basic requirement of a durable economic 
system. A system, wherein the psychological 
nature of man, with its primitive and un- 
alterable needs is of first consideration. 

To fail to recognize and consider these 
needs in any political system, is, to invite 
failure and disaster. These forces are ele- 
mental and irresistible, and eventually, they 
are sure to arise and assert themselves. 

You students do not need to be reminded 
of the lessons of history—cases in which per- 
haps the masses for a time, seemed to be in 
complete subjection, but all the time, slowly 
but surely, resentment and bitterness was 
growing until, finally, a leader emerged from 
the soil of discontent, and the people fol- 
lowed him in a just and righteous revolu- 
tion, or, in a course of revengeful talia- 
tion. 

You young persons leave the pleasant, 
peaceful life of the college cloister, to enter 
a hectic world; a world in which beautiful 
and productive garden spots, quaint and 
quiet villages and humming prosperous man- 
ufacturing cities, have been made hideous, 
with the carnage of battle, with pestilence, 
starvation, firing squads, and every conceiv- 
able form of torture and despair. 

A frightful panorama, and the result of 
the aggression of greed and tyranny, and the 


“let things drift attitude” of the forces of 
democracy. 
Whether you are called to our armed 


forces, or whether your work is done at home, 
you will give a good account of yourselves 
in the winning of this war. But, I want to 
impress upon you, that you must not let 
down, when the war is over. 

You, who have had superior advanta : 
must make your democratic beliefs and 
ideas vocal in the making of the new order 
A people who studies its own glorious past 
as we Americans do must be a patriotic 
people. 

If greed, hate, and fear are not to rear 
their ugly heads in the making of the peace 
settlement, it is going to take all of the best 
we have to give, in brains and common sense, 
to keep them down. 

Like our great President, I see no reason 
why the few simple principles of Democracy 
given by him—the same principles to 
which the sage of Monticello devoted his life; 
the same principles enunciated by Abraham 
Lincoln; the same principles for which Wood- 
row Wilson sacrificed his life; and, with all 
reverence, I add, the same principles for 
which the Great Teacher of Nazareth was 
crucified—a burning, living, indestructible 
idea—there is no reason why prin- 
ciples, this ideal, should not be applied to 
our way of life, in the not so distant future 

We have seen, ladies ani gentlemen, th 
fulfillment of Tennyson’s dream, of which he 
said: 

“For I dipt into the future, far as human ej 
could see, 





as 


these 


Saw the vision of the world, and all the 
wonder that would be, 
Saw the heavens fill with commerce, argo- 


sies of magic sails, 
Pilots of the purple twilight, dropping down 
with costly bales: 
Heard the heavens fill with shouting 
there rain’d a ghastly dew 
rom the nations’ airy navies, gi 
the central blue.” 


Having seen the fulfillment of this much 


and 


appling in 


of what must have seemed a fantastic 
prophecy in those days; it does not seem 


unreasonable, my friends, to hope that your 
generation will bring about the fulfillment 
of the climax of that dream—which I quote: 


“Till the war drum throbbed no longer, and 
the 

Battle flags were furled 

In the parliament of man, the federation of 


the world.” 


Maritime Day Address by Senator Wiley 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OoFr 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 25, 1942 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Rrecorp an address deliv- 
ered by me at Superior, Wis., on National 
Maritime Day, May 22 last. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, my 
friends, in the past month it has been my 
privilege to visit the city of Superior on two 
separate occasions, and I must confess that 
I felt greatly flattered when I was invited 
by your committee to come to Superior 
again today 

I was particularly grateful for this oppor- 
tunity because it permits me to as com- 
ment on the splendid role this community 
is playing in the war effort 

This is National Maritime Day 
we come to celebrate such a day? 

On May 22, 1819, the steamship the 
Savannah sailed from Savannah, Ga., on the 
first tramsoceanic voyage under steam pro- 
pulsion. That marked a tremendous progress 
in ocean transportation. Consequently Con- 
gress, by joint resolution on May 20, 1933, 
designated May 22 of each year as National 
Maritime Day and requested the President to 
annually issue a proclamation asking the peo- 
ple of the United States to observe National 
Maritime Day 

Accordingly, on the 27th of April, the Chief 
Executive designated today as National Mari- 
time Day so that we might give public recog- 
nition to the courage and the patriotism of 
the men and the officers of the cargo ships 
in the victory fleet, and also to the men i 
ul 


ain 


How did 





I 
€ 





the factories and in the shipyards who > 
producing the ships 

This is not the first recognition of the 
maritime industry. but it is the first time 
that we observe a Maritime Day in wartime 
This observance comes at a time when we 
have undertaken the largest shipbuilding 


+ 


»Y 
program in the history of mankind, and the 

1is Maritime Day occurs—fit- 
National Foreign Trade 


observance of tl 
tingly enough—in 
Week. 

Our vast shipbuilding program calls for the 
construction of nearly 2,300 ships by the end 
of 1943. These ocean-going merchant ships 
will total about 23,000,000 dead-weight tons 
by the end of next year. 

Recently the United States Maritime Com- 
mission announced that we are delivering 
two ships a day and that by fall the shipyards 
of the Nation will be producing three ships 






Shipyards all over the Nation have partici- 





pated in this program—shipyards along the 
Atlantic, the Pacific, and on the Gulf coast, 
and here on the Great Lakes likewise, our 
shipbuilders have been producing at an un- 
precedented pace. 

One hundred and twenty-three years have 
passed since the Savannah sailed from Geor- 
gia to Liverpool. That voyage using steam 
sropulsion on a trans-Atlantic trip closed the 
era of the sailing ship, though there were 


sailing vessels and another 
century. 

At the present time, the shipbuilders of 
this land are once again pioneering in ship- 
building. Today they are pioneering in the 


mass production of ships. In 1936 a new 


shipping for 
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Merchant Marine Act was passed and in 1937 
the Maritime Commission was established. 
At that time, the Commission adopted a pro- 
gram that called for the construction of 50 
ships annually for the period of a decade. 

At the time the present program was begun 
there were 10 shipyards in our Nation and 46 
Ways capable of producing ships from 400 
feet in length. Almost half of these ways 
were idle. 

At the present time there are more than 60 
yards constructing merchant craft and there 
are more than 300 launching ways. That is 
an increase of more than 500 percent in the 
construction of large ocean-going vessels. 

Today our shipbuilders are pioneering in 
the same manner that old Captain Rogers 
pioneered when he planned the steam pro- 
pulsion for his cross-Atlantic trip 

The ships that were constructed under the 
1937 program were being used in 1939—at a 


time when the Nazi aggressors were starting 
their invasions 

If I may be pardoned a personal referenc 
I might mention that on January 23 


1939, I 
wrote Claude Swanson, then Secretary of the 
Navy, with reference to the building of 
in the shipyards of Superior, and 
February I discussed the possibility 
ing Superior shipbuilding yards with a former 
Wisconsin man who was then Chief of Naval 
Operations. That man, who was then Ad- 
miral Leahy, is now Ambassad to Vichy 
France, though at present he is in the United 
States 

By February 18 of 1939 Admiral Vickery 
then assistant to the Chairman of the Mari- 
time Commission had written me with refer- 


ence to the possibilities of Superior ship- 
building activities. 
Even since then it has been 


my privilege 
along with public-spirited citiz fr 

city, to constantly and insistently di 
attention of Washington officials to Wisconsin 
shipbuilding facilities. The Creator gave 


America this Great Lake basin where, with 
relative safety, our ships could be built. The 
Nation should have a great navy yard here 


We should have no trouble with Canada about 
that 

Aside from a selfish interest in secing Great 
Lakes’ facilities utilized, I have, as a memb 
of the Senate Naval Affairs Committee, beer 
actively concerned with the problem of uti- 
lizing all shipbuilding capacity so that we 
could meet our production goals 

The second World War began in 1939 at 
time when we began using ships begun in 
1937. That was the year of the bloody blitz 
of Poland. Before the summer of 1940 the 
swastika cast its sinister shadow over Der 
mark, the Netherlands, France, Belgium, 


Norway, and Luxembourg 
Before the close of 1940, Britain had with- 


drawn from Narvik and Dunkirk. Chamber- 
lain had been ousted and London had bs 
strafed by the Luftwaffe. We all know tl 
tragic history of world events since that dat 
In 1939 the Maritime Commission doubled 


its building program to 100 ships a year, and 
the program was again doubled in 
January of 1941 plans were under way for 
the production of 400 ships a year, and each 
day since the attack on Pear) Harbor, 
tempo of shipbuilding construction |} 
stepped up. 

Originally the experts said 
take 6 months to produce a liberty ship 
It wasn’t long after that when the sx 
was reduced to 105 days. At the present 
the shipbuilding experts are shooting for a 
goal of 90 days from keel-laying to delivery. 

This type of production is a graphic dem- 
onstration of American ingenuity and Amer- 
ican ability—and, moreover, it is an inspiri 
example of what freemen working 
voluntarily can accomplish. This is the 
spirit which built a mighty nation and it 
is the spirit which will win this waz 

In the first World War we did not attain 
this same degree of speedy production 


that it would 


together 
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the first Wcrld War the peak production of 
cur yards was reached about 8 months after 
the war hed ended. In this World War, I 
believe we will reach our peak production at 
@ time when it will be of most value. 
When we are meking deliveries to the 
Russians, to the British Isles, to Australia, 
to China, and to Africa, we know that we 
must have a tremendous ship production. 
We are getting that production from more 
than 500 factories in 32 States, and a tre- 
mendcus number of subcontractors. Here 
in Wi nsin, for example, we know that 
there are factories producing moiors, gen- 
erators, control equipment, winches, bear- 


ings, valves, pumps, bushings, and countless 
other maritime needs 

At the present time there are probakly 
about three-quarters of a million men en- 


gaged in the shipbuilding industry, and there 
are probably another million men working 
in factories to produce materials which will 
be fabricated in our shirs 





All of this has been created in an industry 
which normally employs less than 100,000 
me! 

It cannot be denied that the merchant ship 
is a valuable war factor and a valuable peace- 
time defense asset. I believe that after we 
have won the war—and we will win the war— 


there will be a place for a continuance of our 
merchant marine shipbuilding program. 


Cur present program is almost twice as 
great in a 5-year period as the corresponding 
program was in the World War in a 7-year 
pe riod 

This tremendous expansion of merchant 


hipbuilding facilities is more than an accom- 
plishment ship production, though it has 
never been rivaled in history. It is also a 


challenge to future peacetime production 

















The record of cur merchant seamen in this 
war is an outstanding one It is a reccrd of 
courage and heroism. It is the story of men 
who have stuck to their posts in the face of 
ir mountable obstacles. It is the story of 
men who are determined to deliver the tanks 
and the 5 nd the food and the men 
needed to win this wal . 

Ir ne ser at least the merchant marine 
is an integral part of the American life line, 
and will also be a part of our life line when 
our fizhting men and our war equipment are 
brought back our shores when the war has 
been v 

We ;¢ day witnessing a renaissance of 
American naval power and American mer- 
chant marine such as we have never seen 
before I shipyards of the Nati have 
n his sance possible 

This renaissance is accompanied by a tre- 
mendoi pregram of construction fcr ships 
( Until this war broke out and 
the | nce of tl ilps of the air was 
den rated ] N had giv very 
little ¢ iderat the importance of an 
ai We blind t he v on of our 

M I t eve f VE 
I I tection it 
c I marine 

I € n I 
f ‘ I ) ombing the 
ent f and devel- 
by n ougl y at 

ne ¢& m land and 

S those Gen- 
é I ct re flight ove 

J 

I ( ir force will be necessary 

nd it may be equally neces- 

ng the peace in the post-war 

here at the head of the Lakes we 

for our air ships, as well 

I peri we know that our 
merch I will become an integral 
pal econon this hemi- 
sphere D we will create the 
great mer t fleet in world history 





That fleet will be used in close cooperation 
with the vast merchant tonnage of other 
United Nations so that there will be little 


duplication of effort. 

After the war, it may well be that the 
United States will have a commanding posi- 
tion in the maritime commerce in the world 
It may be that American-flag ships manned 
by American crews will transport as much as 
50 percent of the exports and imports affect- 
ing our country. 

it may be that our American merchant 
marine will perform a vital function in the 
restoration of economic stability to a war- 
torn world. 

It seems likely that in that post-war pericd, 
there will be freedom of the seas—freedom 
of trade lanes and free economic intercourse 
and that will present a challenge. 

Meanwhile, however, this war will not be 
won with words or with speeches such as this 
one. It will not be won by merely talking 
about sacrifices and privation. It will not be 
won by lip-service. 

This war will be won by work. It will be 
won by utilizing the potential unlimited 
American production machine to the abso- 
lute limit 

Our job today is to produce as no nation 
has ever produced before and to work as no 
people have ever forked before—to demon- 
strate that free men can accomplish more 
than slaves under the whiplash of a dictator 


This is an all-out war. It is not being 
fought by the soldiers alone. It is being 
fought by all of the people. It is being 


fought by shipyards and ship workers such 
as these in Superior 

All of the people have a stake in this war 
and all of the people will have a stake in the 
peace 

Free enterprise built a mighty industrial 
empire in this land. That empire must now 
be used to its fullest extent. This is no time 
for the social programs of super-intellectuals. 
This is a time to come to grips with cold, 
hard realities. This is no time for economic 
fakirs or social medicine men or ivory-tower 
dreamers no time for unordained 
evangelists to criticize our way of life. 


This is 


This is a time to take the offensive—not 
to be offensive 

We do not need the long-haired “little 
thinkers” as much as we need the man who 
can spit on his hands and do the job. This 
is a time for America to take the offensive 





psychologically. This is a time for America 
to get righteously ang We want to see 
bluebirds over th hi cliffs of Dover, but 
we also want to see eagles over Tokyo and 
Berlin . 

We are beginning t take the offensive 
Bombs have fallen on the heart of the land 
of the rising sun 

Japan has experienced the terror and de- 





struction of an air assault for the first time 
in her history. The Royal Air Force bombers 
hi been skimming the Channel waves to 
carry on the offensive against Hitler-held 
Eurcpe. The “red” armies are retaining the 


C nsive in Russia 
Now on the home front we have spent more 
billions than have ever been spent before 
in a similar period, but we must remember 
we can’t lick the enemy by hurling 






r bills at I 


ar production for 1942 will probably re- 


quire $40,000,000,000 worth of armament 
Our problem is to turn money into muni- 
tions and manpower as you are doing here 
in Superior 

Forty o»illions of dollars will require 
roughly 40,000,000,000 of man-hours of factory 
effort in 1942. America is rolling up its 
sleeves and spitting on its hands. America 


is translating dollars into man-hours of work 


All America today faces a baptism of fire. 
America today needs straight thinking. All 
America must contribute its best brains to 
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the war. 


If we are to pass through the val- 
ley of the shadow, we must have faith first 
of all in the manpower and the resources of 
this country to give us ultimate victory. 

This is a war between freemen and slaves— 
between free institutions and free speech, 
free religion, free assembly, and a free press— 
and the fetters of a European dictatorship. 

If we listen, we can hear in other lands 
the clank of the chains of bondage and the 
thunder of marching men, but if we listen 
we can also hear in this land the roar of 
mighty furnaces forging the tools of war with 
molten steel poured from the white-hot cru- 
cible of a righteous wrath. 

If we listen we can hear the clamor of the 
shipyards, building the ships that will carry 
our men and our armies to victory. 

We face a longer war and a more tremen- 
dous effort in terms of manpower and mate- 
rial and munitions than anything we have 
ever imagined. We face tremendous shipping 
difficulties and we face grave shortages of raw 
material. 

The summer of 1942 may produce the dark- 
est picture which we have ever faced, and it 
is well for us now to plan for our war economy. 

In the next 15 months we may spend about 
$85,000,000,000. Our income during that pe- 
riod will be about $22,000,000,000. Our deficit 
for that 15-month period will be at least $64,- 
000,000,000. 

We entered this war with our expenditures 
for armaments at a level just as high as they 
were at the close of the last war. Today we 
have to supply arms and munitions and ships 
not only for ourselves but for the vast reser- 
voir of manpower fighting on our side. 

That is a challenging outlock. It isn’t all 
drab. There are many encouraging phases 
to the production picture. 

At the present time we have six times as 


many soldiers on the battle fronts after 4 
months as General Pershing had after 10 
months of war in 1917 and 1918. The pro- 


duction of supplies for these troops is well 
ahead of schedule. Our arms output is hit- 
ting its stride with matériel that is actually 
on hand, not on order. Our aircraft output 
is well over 3,000 a month. Our tank produc- 
tion is increasing. Ammunition is no longer 
a problem. 

Britain is producing more planes than the 
Nazis, and the experts say that within 5 or 6 
weeks the United States will be turning out as 
many planes as Germany, Italy, and Japan 
combined 

These are the encouraging phases of our 
production battle. It will also be a tremen- 
dous task to deliver these weapons of war. 

In this connection I believe that we must 
make ever-increasing use of cur Great Lakes 
shipbuilding facilities. 

It has been estimated that our unused 
Great Lakes capacity is about 750,000 tons 

he shipping bottleneck must be broken and 
Great Lakes shipbuilding facilities will prob- 
ably have to be used to an increasing degree. 

We do not believe in the doctrine of de- 
featism. Recently, 131,000,000 American free- 
men read of the loss of perhaps 3,600 men in 
the final battle of the Philippines. Bataan 
was a modern Thermopylae. Outnumbered 
10 to 1, these men fought against over- 
whelming odds; while their physical bodies 
collapsed, their spirit impelled them to go 
on, They will be immortal in our history 
If the cestroyers of freemen think that the 
American people are disenheartened by the 
fall of Bataan, they are deluding themselves 

We have a great reserve of spiritual 
strength on which to draw. We have that 
reserve because we know that we are fight- 
ing for a just cause. All America is a monu- 





ment to that reserve and that spirit. 
The last resting place of Christopher 
Wren, the designer and builder of St. Paul’s 


Cathedral 
ment of 


in the base- 
marked by a 


London, is found 
church. It is 


in 


Lnat 


simple marble slab and on that slab is en- 
graved the epitaph “If you would seek his 
monument, look about you.” 

These shipyards at Superior and through- 
out the Nation are also monuments—monu- 
ments to American ingenuity, American 
craftsmanship, American initiative, and 
American industry and patriotism. They are 
different from the shipyards of Europe. 
There is no slave labor here. 

Here, there are men working together as 
freemen to preserve that ideal of freedom. 
Freedom, like Christianity, has survived 
martyrdom and oppression since the begin- 
ning of time. It will survive this war and it 
will survive as the basis for the dreams and 
the hopes of our children. 

On this National Maritime Day, I salute 
you, and close with this thought. 

The price of liberty is dear, but liberty has 
always been worth the dearest price. 

We have been called a melting pot of na- 
tions. Under that melting pot, since Pearl 
Harbor, there has been kindled a sacrificial 
fire and the white heat of that fire will melt 
and fuse our American alloys, and if there 
are any who, by the white heat of that fire, 
are not fused and made pure Americans, all 
such must be thrown out as undesirables, as 
slag and dross. 

Nobody knows the road ahead, but we know 
that God will bless America through the cour- 
age, industry, loyalty, sacrifice, and faith of 
our citizenry. 





Parity Definition Outmoded 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BERNARD J. GEHRMANN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 21, 1942 


Mr. GEHRMANN. Mr. Speaker, hav- 
ing received consent to extend my re- 
marks, I wish to include a letter from Mr. 
John Brandt, who is president of the 
Land O’Lakes Creameries Association. 

I would urge every Member who is in- 
terested in doing justice to our farmers 
to read Mr. Brandt’s interpretation of 
the present way of figuring parity. I 
have Known John Brandt for at least 20 
years and, if anyone knows what it costs 
to produce 100 pounds of milk, he would, 
because that has been his life’s work. 

The Members of Congress, of course, 
know that ever since I have been here I 
have fought for either cost of production 
or parity for agriculture. I have made 
many speeches in and out of Congress 
urging that the definition of parity be 
brought up to date and not use the 1909 
to 1914 period. As Mr. Brandt states, 
the farmers do not ask for more than 
100 percent of parity but under the pres- 
ent system of figuring parity the so much 
talked of 110 percent is less than actual 
parity. 

Following is the letter: 

LAND O’LAKES CREAMERIES, INC., 
Minneapolis, Minn., May 18, 1942. 
B. J. GEHRMANN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. GEHRMANN: When the price-ceil- 
ing legislation was up for consideration in 
Congress early in the year of 1942, much 


Hon 








criticism was directed at the membership of 
the National Cooperative Milk Producers 
Federation and the National Cooperative 
Council because of what was purported to be 
a hoggish attitude on their part with respect 
to their demand for what they considered fair 
parity price consideration before price ceil- 
ings on agricultural products could be put 
into effect. 

We are sure that if a careful study is made 
of the present method of figuring parity 
prices, even without consideration to the 
longer hours the farmer is required to put 
in to do his work, the price parity formulas 
are tied to horse-and-buggy day conditions 
of 1909 to 1914 and by no means representa- 
tive of the situations as they exist in 1942. 

While costs of living may seem high, these 
costs are not under any circumstance caused 
by the farmer’s receiving excessive prices for 
the raw material. Such items as transporta- 
tion, rent, light, heat, reading material, such 
as magazines and newspapers, and even 
clothing have either none or very little rela- 
tionship to the price the farmer receives for 
his products. Butter today at peak wartime 
prices is 744 cents below the average quota- 
tion for the same quality on the same markets 
during the period of 1921 to 1929, which 
period includes no wartime inflation. Cost 
of living has gone up largely because of cir- 
cumstances that everyone knows, and those 
over which agriculture has no control, nor is 
this increased cost materially related to the 
price of raw products on the farm. 

There were a number of things that we in 
agriculture were primarily concerned with 
when price-ceiling legislation was under con- 
sideration, among which were the fears that 
price-parity formulas would not be modern- 
ized to meet present conditions. Farmers do 
not want 110 percent of parity, but they do 
want parity based on 1942 rather than the 
out-of-date method now being used. 

We furthermore insisted that if price ceil- 
ings were set, they should be all-inclusive and 
all groups treated alike, which, of course, as 
you know, is not being done. 

Then there was the ever-increasing possi- 
bility that the legislation would only be an 
act of Congress in creating a bureau whose 
authority to issue orders and regulations 
would supersede the intent of the act and be 
just one more step in the direction of legis- 
lation by bureaus rather than by Congress 
itself, as it should be. 

If you will now read the regulations with 
respect to price ceilings on various agricul- 
tural products, especially fluid milk and ice 
cream, you will have the most convincing 
evidence of the truth of the above statement 
and the danger we are facing through the 
creation of bureaus that are taking over the 
legislative duties of Congress. 

You are certainly familiar with the Price 
Ceiling Act as was passed by Congress and, 
if you will take time to read the order pro- 
mulgated by the office of the Price Adminis- 
trator which deals with the setting of retail 
prices for fluid milk, ice cream, and other 
agricultural products, we are sure you will be 
awake to the need of Congress taking some 
immediate steps to correct a situation that 
may soon develop into a total disregard for 
the intent of the law. 

We were not satisfied with the law as it 
was passed. We wanted the O’Mahoney 
amendment and worked hard to get it. Now 
that the law is in effect, even though inade- 
quate as a measure of fairness to agriculture, 
we feel that the least we should 
that which was the intent of Congressmen 
when the law was passed. 

Take for example the situation with respect 
to fluid-milk prices promulgated by the order 
of the Administrator’s cffice and as they ap- 
ply in the Twin Cities. March retail prices 
were very low for both ice cream d fluid 
milk, iy only about 15 


expect is 


and there remains todé 
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cents per hundredweight differential between 
manufactured- and fluid-milk prices so far 
as the producers are concerned. Retail prices 
are now frozen to the highest March levels. 
With the demands for increased wages on 
the part of labor and other increased costs, 
it is almost a certainty under present condi- 
tions, with prices frozen to March levels for 
fluid milk, which in our estimation is not in 
accordance with the provisions of the law, 
serious consequences and wholesale bank- 
ruptcy for dealers will be the outcome. In 
our estimation, this is only the beginning of 
the orders designed to depress the prices 
of agricultural products even below the horse- 
and-buggy-day parity prices that are the in- 
tent of the law. 
Yours very truly, 
LAND O’ LAKES CREAMERIES 
JOHN BrRANotT, President. 


INC., 





One Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary of 
the Discovery of the Columbia River in 
Oregon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 19, 1942 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave heretofore granted to extend and 
revise my remarks, I include an article 
appearing in the Sunday Oregonian of 
May 17, 1942, by Fred M. White, assistant 
city editor, a story of the discovery of the 
Columbia River: 

ROBERT GRAY: HE CAME FOR FuRS AND FouND 
AN EMPIRE—BOSTONIAN’S DISCOVERY OF THE 
COLUMBIA RIVER 150 Years Aco THIS MonTH 
OPENED THE WAY FoR UNITED STATES EXPAN- 
SION TO NORTHWEST 

(By Fred M. White) 

One hundred and fifty years ago thi 
Capt. Robert Gray discovered the C 
River. 

Of all the dates in the history of the Oregon 
country, probably none is more imp¢ t, 
from an American viewpoint, than May 11, 
1792, when the ship Columbia, from Boston, 
nosed through the forbidding line of breakers 
on the bar and came to anchor in the great 
River of the West. 

Previous observations of the Oregon shore- 
line from sea had been inconclusive, and 
their dates are not so vital. Subsequent 
exploration and development were gradual 
to be measured in years and decades 


month 


lumbia 


rtant 





rather 


than days. But Gray’s discovery in a single 
dramatic moment of time set a piv Y 
whole cycle of history—the extension of th 


United States to the Pacific 
CAPTAIN LOOKING FOR INDIANS WITH VALUABLE 








FURS 

Viewed in the light of subsequent event 
including the second World War and Amer- 
ica’s part in the Battle of the Pacific, the 
discovery of the Columbia appears e of 
the truly great moments in history 

Robert Gray, in 1792, was not seeking t 
shape the course of history. He was lookins 
for—and finding—Indians who had not had 
previous contact with white men and who 
would accordingly trade furs, esp lly é 


highly prized sea-otter pelts. for a tiny frac- 
tion of their value 

On previous trips up and dow: 

Gray had become convinced tl 
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river emptied into the ocean just south of 
the promontory Capt. John Meares, the Eng- 

had named Cape Disappoint- 
r estuary had been sighted 
Bruno Heceta, the Spaniard, and 
rge Vancouver, of the British 





Though part of Vancouver's specific mission 
Ww o find and, if possible, explore the fabled 
River of the West, he dismissed its entrance 
with these words in his iog: 

rhe sea had now changed from its natural 
ed water, the probable conse- 
uence of some streams falling into the ocean 




















t the north of it, through the low land. 
Not consider his opening worthy of more 
tention, I continued * * *,.” 
rt Ww: re situation, then, on the morn- 
i f M 11, 1792 Captain Gray and his 
f \ vintered at Clayaquot Sound on 
th ithern ¢ of Vancouver Island, had 
red int ity with ] coming of 
weathe d were pushing the Colum- 
prov nto every indentation of the 
C s I unspoiled natives 
On May 7 they had entered a previously 
d bay ¥ h Gray named Bulfinch 
Hart hono! ne of the sponsors of his 
1, hut which the other officers and 
I le ¢ t pparently in spontane- 
l c I | their commander prom] 
renamed Gr Harbor, which name it still 
I E N PIECES BY GRAY’S CANNON 
I € nr ble trade had been carried 
! r 3 days despite noc- 
} Indiar I aunoes, evi- 
i ( had darted 
ship during the dark, but 
een ke i distance by Gray’s men 
One large canoe, containing 
l pir men, had been 
} ; | } ct hit from one of ths 
( With daylight trading 
W sa he 
( May 10 C imbia 
G ted southward dur- 
ik on the 11 
I ff the indentation 
( e mouth of a great 
( he sun rose ove he 
B mn me were treated to 
nat ccur ¢ c - 
s tim f ye I 
( visible 2 
had ba ad Hece 
N ened from one 
I I bu ¢ mou 
1 ! I W c 
( A er f 
Owen Sn the r f d 
I e over tl ( 
ut ed to f 
ndings l 1 con- 
? +?) 0 ¥ Qy h 
r h v € 
re c CS , ia 
W e€ X Yr 4 t Y 
f d a throu without 
€ I I W € 








we steered 
1 p. m. cz 


Many canoes came alongside. At 
me to with the small bower, in 10 
fathoms, and white sand. The en- 
trance between the bars bore west-southwest, 
distant 10 miles: the north side of the river 
a half-mile distant from the ship; the south 
side of the same 2!, miles distance; a village 
on the north the river west by north, 
three-quarters of a mile. Vast numbers of 
natives came alongside; people employed in 
pumping the salt water out of our water casks 
in order to fill with fresh while the ship 
floated in So ends.’ 

Between the Columbia's arrival in the river 
May 11 and ber departure May 20 the vessel’s 
berth was shifted several times; once she 
grounded on a shoal but got off again with- 
out difficulty and a profitable trade was car- 
ried on with the river Indians. 


black 


side of 





MATE LEFT HIS ACCOUNT OF “‘COLUMBIA’S”’ VISIT 
Gray’s own me 


mented by the jourral 


yer account is well supple- 
of John Boit, one of 








his mates An excerpt from Boit's report 
follows 

“The river extended to the northeast as far 
as eye could reach, and iter fit to drink as 
far down as the bars at the entrance. We 
directed our cou this noble river in 
search of a villa s beach was lin’d with 
natives, who ran alo} the shore following 


inoes came off and 
Imon, which 
ard nail. The furs 
heap for copper and 
view the ship with 
and no doubt we 
ple that they ever 


and sal 





the same people we 





irbor, and per- 
his same river. 
to a large vil- 
h side of the river 
ntrance. Came to 


urth mile 
was about 


out one-i 


this place 





I } ised four otter skins 
shi of copper, beaver skins two spikes 
each, and other land furs one spike each 


20th May 
ship in gocd 


casks along- 


We lay in this e till the 


lay it I 
during which time we put the 











side, it be g 1. These tives talked 
the same neu e fi south, but 
we ] Observ’d that the 
( h I ver brought no 
otter skin and I believe the otter con- 
star t water They, however 
alv well kex th land furs and 
cay] I The tide set down the whole 
tin and was rapid. Whole trees sometimes 
con.e d n 1 tl The Indians in- 
formed us there we ) ges on the banks 
f this river 

“May 15: N. Latt. 46°7’; W. Long. 122°47’ 
On the 15th we took up the anchor and stood 
up-river, but soon found the water to be 


1 ‘ 


k ground, after 











I 7 or 8 miles from our first station 
However, soon got off n Sent the cutter 
da l was on the south 
sid ndbank in the 
mit expect to procure 
ot ( ce f sea, we 
col S ir pre itiox 
whicl I ple ! ( anded 
abrei 1 ¢ n Gray to view 
the d sessit 1, leaving 
cl e with é ice! Found much 
cle round fit f and tl] e woods 
I clear None of the 
‘ it 
GRAY NAMED GRI FTER HIS VESSEL 
May S f s berth her old 
s I t e Chinoak, com- 
n by a <¢ f | ck Vast many 
( es, f Int fferent } 
a ¢ 1T)}- 
( ! ( mbia nd 
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the north entrance Cape Hancock 
south point Adams.” 

Some historians contend that the phrase 
“and take possession” in Boit’s mention of 
landing is a later patriotic interpolation dur- 
ing the long controversy over ownership of 
the Oregon country. 

After leaving the river that henceforth was 
to bear her name, the Columbia cruised 
northward, had some friendly, and some fatal, 
encounters with the Indians, struck a rock, 
and, leaking badly, went to Nootka Sound on 
the west coast of Vancouver Island to be 
beached and repaired. 

At Nootka, Captain Gray told Captain 
Vancouver of the discovery of the river. Van- 
couver marked the Columbia River on his 
map, under that name. There it remains to 
this day on the world’s maps. 

At that point Captain Gray drops out of 
Oregon history. In October 1792 he headed 
the repaired Columbia for China with a cargo 
of 3,000 otter skins and 15,000 other pelts. 
On July 29, 1793, he brought his vessel into 
Boston Harbor. 

The discovery of Grays Harbor and the Co- 
lumbia River took place, it should be made 
clear, on Robert Gray’s second voyage as mas- 
ter to the Pacific coast. On the first of the 
two voyages he circumnavigated the globe, 
being the first American to carry the Stars 
and Stripes around the world 

In 1787, when Gray's first 


and the 


voyage began, 





America was a brand-new Nation. The first 
United States post office, in New York City, 
was established that year. The treaty with 
England that gave the United States inde- 


pendence after the Revolutionary War was 
only 4 years old. Men wore knee breeches 
and three-cornered hats. George Washing- 
ton was President. 

At that time tre Oregon country had not 
even a name. English and Spanish mariners 
had glimpsed and named some of its head- 
lands. England claimed the land—whatever 
it might be—by right of discovery. Spain 
claimed it on the same grounds and also as 
a gift of the pope. The Russians had crossed 
over from Siberia to the Aleutian Islands and 
Alaska and had learned of the quick wealth 
to be obtained by selling sea-otter furs to the 
Chinese. Russian Alaska’s southern bound- 
ary was indefinite, and so was Spanish Cali- 
fornia’s northern boundary 





BOSTONIANS SOUGHT NEW 


VESSELS 


FIELDS FOR TRADING 


The new-born 
for the first 


American merchant marine, 
time on its own res and 
under its own flag, needed a new and profit- 
abie trade 

Word of the China fur market around, 
from St. Petersburg to Madrid, to London, to 
New England. Trinkets of little cost could 
be traded to the Indians for valuable furs, 
and these furs traded at a second profit to 
the merchants of Canton for tea and spices 

First to organize in the New World for a 
try at the promising trade was a little group 


Ources 


got 





of bus’ men in Boston They pooled 
$50,000 tought and cutfitted 2 ves- 
sel the saip Columbia, of 212 tons, 83 feet 
long, and carrying 10 guns, and the sloop 


Lady Washington, « 
John Kendrick, 45 


f 90 tons 

», Was chosen to command 
the Columbia and Robert Gray, 31, a native 
of Rhode Island who had served in the Amer- 
ican Navy during the War for Independence, 
was made master of the Lady Washington 





Laden with bezds, brass Luttons, earrings, 
calico, tin mirro! blankets, hunting Knives, 
copper kettles, iron chisels, snuff and to- 
bacco he two vessels, starting October 1, 


1787 
the Horn amid bat 
arated and even 


Atlantic and rounded 
ering storms, be 


7 reached Nootka Sound 


sailed cown the 





where Gray wh arrived first, waited f¢ 

Kendrick 

TILLAMOOK PROBABLE SCENE OF FATAL STRUGGLE 
On the wv I h, Gray had pi in at a@ 

bay—probak Tillamook—where a member 
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of the crew and several Indians were killed in 
a brief struggle ashore. 

After wintering at Nootka, Gray and Ken- 
drick carried on trade with the Indians in the 
spring, and then Gray was sent to China with 
the accumulated furs in the Columbia while 
Kendrick took over the Lady Washington. 
In good time, Gray arrived back in Boston 
after sailing around the world 

Though the expedition showed a small k 
on the books, the Boston stock company, 
somewhat reorganized, immediately began 
preparations to reoutfit the Columbia for a 
second venture—the voyage that resulted in 
the last major geographical discovery on the 
North American Continent 

An incidental contribution to history by 
Gray on his second voyage was the building, 
during the winter at Clayaquot Sound, of a 


small schooner, which he called the Adven- 
ture. It was the first American vessel built 
on the shore of the Pacific. The Adventure 


to the north, 
sold to the 


subsequently made several trips 
trading for furs, and then was 
Spaniards 

Of the remainder of Robert Gray’s life, lit- 
tle is known. It is of record that in 1794 he 


married Martha Atkins, a Mayflower descend- 





ant, and that five childrer were born to 
them, the first in 1794, the last in 1801. Only 
the second child. Martha Howland Gray, wh 
was n ied to Jacob Bancroft, left any off- 
DETAILS GF CAPTAIN’S DEATH REMAIN UNCERTAIN 

In 1799, when the war with France ap- 
pearea imminent, Gray was made captain of 
the privateer Lury. The war scare subsided 


and he returned to the merchant 
was in command of a ship that called at 
Dublin and Liverpool in 1800 

Even the date of Captain Gray's death is 
not known for a certainty. Some authorities 


marine. He 








ay it was in 1806, others in 1809. There isa 
amily tradition that he died of yellow fever 
on a voyage to f ston, &. C and was 
uried at se Papers filed in 1810 showed 
that he left an estate valued at $240.18 
In 1846 the Overnment of the Unite 

States received a letter from a woman named 
Martha Gray stating that inasmuch as he: 


husband, more than 50 years before, had made 
certain discoveries which were important 
the country she would be grateful! for a pen- 
sion or other monetary consideratic 

The Boston Ev vw Transcript for March 





31, 1857, carried | this obituary item 

“In this city, 27th instant, Mrs. Marth 
widow of Capt. Robert Gray, 8¢ 

She had got along without any pension 
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SENATE OF 
Monday, May 25, 1942 

Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on May 29 last I had the privilege 


of making an address to a group of Der 
crats at Fort Collins, Colo. uld lik é 


THE UNITED STATE 






to have permission to have the addre: 
printed in the Appendix of the REcorpD 


waaress 


rVECORD 


There being no objection, the 
was ordered to be printed in the 
as follows: 

Fellow Democrats 
ladies and gentlemen 
the press, I am to fire the 
in the Colorado 1942 political 


of the Colo- 
according t 
ton 


campaign 


and guest 
radoan, 


first shot 





by 
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making a keynote speech. 
unprecedented circumstances, 


Owing 
that is 


to the 
not an 


easy assignment nor one which should be 
undertaken thoughtlessly 
It has fallen to our lot as Americans to 


write world history in the most tragic days 
since Adam and Eve began the ascent of the 
trail of progress. This Nation is facing a 
desperate task requiring above all 
united front and a concerted action against 
the common eéenemy of all political parties. 
This is not an ordinary time. When the 
Nation is engaged in a deadly contest for its 
very survival requiring the constructive con- 
tribution of every patriot, one cannot very 
well point with pride to partisan accomplish- 
ments nor view with alarm the failure of 
cthers. In this poltical campaign Americans 
must rise above partisanship 

Some influential men in W 
advocated that no election be held 


else a 


ton have 
this year; 


ashing 


others have suggested that we merely g 
through the form of an election with the 
two great parties agreeing upon the results 
beforehand. Such an experiment is far too 
dangerous for the people to trifle with. A 
moratorium on partisanship, insofar as the 
prosecution of the war is concerned im- 


but 


tions f 


there must be no morat 
elections are vit 
that must 


perative, 
on elec 
processes 


orlum 
il democratic 
our ic 


be sustained if 
































of government is to be preserved 
tion this year is not simply a neces: 
which we must patiently endure 
metning which we dare accept 
difference. An election is lway rio 
business and we need not apologize for taking 
it seriously. Yes, we must ho ct 
this year, and a poltical cam} mnisa 
req ist have a polit- 
a ly,ak 
pe pt I n 
eepil with t omb tin 
I United S s of rica the ac- 
cepted le er of ons f n tit c 
tr ltime. Cle y and put y 
a to the deat} All of r fing I i- 
I icus objectives, all d deal 
evel ve | 2 n é 
if w ( t € will be 1 need for poli ] 
part r ! s of our Government will 
7 ¥ ’ ] ,17 ¥ lic s I + We 7 be 
the Trvant r n ters 1 } d 
is | b! ie mest ! 
tyr 10 € diss 1 ht form 
J I ’ God’s wer tl Pr - 
ri ar f 1 val’ r y 
‘ the iT ih + 
f reedom nd the r for world n ’ ’ 
It is 1 of these ked int« T ne 
i befor N po rties i win thi 
d s ee n our s th 
in I e to m alter until nemy 
y u V dare nct settle 
Tc ort f that objective 
wo rn t ited 5 permen¢e 
n n I p \ the unh y as- 
surance ! the m ent we sl f 1 our 
rn pac we must defend th conti- 
Ney h ovr 
l C C t v s r y ne 
pea 1 Old Wi 1 Anewt founded 
: human , ' 
tice j atic and f 1 of 2 
I ian sovl. Rather a zab *ti you 
and correctly but tl y i ¢ 
e | free and half It t 
1 the \ in one direction or other 
The ue is pla It t ver ¢ n 
despotism on the one hand or the } ciples 
> TY , men a ) | 
h uid Hitler win, n kit will ) 
back tho ds cf ye to cons late the 
meanest traditions of sordid human history 
Might will determine right and supreme self- 
ishness with all its attendant misery and 
cruelty will again predominate in the d 
When we win, we must - 





erous and 


inadequate all 
the “balance of 





such as power theory 
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peace,” limited and unlimited imperialisrn 





and a system of international cartels. World- 
wide cooperation, equality in the use of 
natural resources and the opportunity for 
technology and science to serve mankind 
instead of the privileged ciasses and the 





privileged nation must be the mental 
objective of everyone 

This is not a New Deal war nor Demo- 

1 


cratic war nor a Republican war nor a Soci 
ist war. The interests of all me litical parties 
in its outcome are identical for it is a war of 
survival of every political party. Neither is 



























it being conducted by Democrats nor Repub- 
licans as such. It is being fought by whites 
blacks, and browns; Catholics, Protestants, 
and Jews; young, old, and middle-aged; gocd, 
bad, and indifferent, all displaying equal fer- 
vor to attain the ends sought 
The Commander in Chief of the Army and 
Navy is a Democrat His most loyal present- 
day supporter was his opponent in the cam- 
saign of yesterday. T cre } War 
‘ epubli d his Ss I é 
Under Y 
perce os | : 
duction “Be ard ¢ sed D t N 
One knows and ( ec I N iz 
tical affiliatior 
Se} r A 
rgal t I 
¢ rnc! I rdless of ( 
ple wer sked to mal - 
me! In recent days, L H n, I 
rector of Pri Control, | 
C rnors of all the § f ! - 
licans or Democrat to ne E e < 
I s with the und and 
rector would name his sult 4, lot 
of vaiuable patronage, t 
t € 2s 1 ual is not the e 
Since war broke ou E 9 
there has been no division on f ! 
in Cc n7ress al ng I 
nd Republic ave I ) - 
crat and R ns | e 
Pearl Harbor in Cor I 
the war program without hes 














out re servatic n 
It is a source « American 
and ¢ a sur] t Ir ¢ s that 
Republi ar D its f I 
the len 1 and bre I 
placed country before pa 7} e often 
‘en an outsider terv rrel 
( ] t h e both | ] eI t 
In tl pr ution of s c 
div n ng pai I 
a & ce Ol a 
those who |} c 
1 parties n é 1 
1y Am ‘ H 
to forget her j t 1 diff i her 
Dp 1ts accounts f the v 
on of her w b th Ur j f of 
An i 
De less it a expl s t 
quip | We have er 
pe The mor h< l 
Im before the echo f n 
died away, politics as u l, ur cir- 
cumvented beforehand, will r 
head both here and abroad TI I 
United States and the U 
rise above ail narrow inte: 
n political unity withi l 
nong themselves until we v 
T I sce 
After the catastrophe in 1917, with t r2- 
turn engagement of 1941 t 1 times 
worse, the great Americ 
whose capable hands God |! I é the 
destiny of mankind, should | ( 
that a withdrawal from the pr 
responsibilities of the world 
be the prelude to a new and n 


debacle truction 


of des 
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War and in the second World War, the United 
States tried, almost to the point of dishonor, 
to keep out, all to no avail. There was no 
escape. Out of the terrifying drama of these 


recurring wars and their inevitable world- 
wide scope there should rise an invincible 
will in the minds and hearts of all who be- 


lieve in a permanent peace, to prevent with 
certainty the repetition of the political sel- 
fishness, the political jealousy, and the politi- 
cal intrigue that was displayed at Versailles. 

hatever their differences, on the basis of 
ual respect for each other’s devotion to 
liberty and justice, political parties in Amer- 
ica must subordinate party hostilities to the 
requirement of a permanent peace and adopt 
a united and indissoluble front against the 
wiles of the conquered foe who even though 
beaten to the earth will not have lost his 
determination to drown in blood every no- 





tion upon which this country was founded. 
That invincible will for peace must start 


with the individual for peace begins in the 
hearts of men True, the miseries of war 
will make peace mighty attractive to those 
who survive, and yet it will challenge to the 
utmost our capacity ior leadership, our genius 
for organization and our willingness to sac- 
rifice, if we keep everything on an even keel 
at the peace conference. In that great day, 
we must guard against political division 
among ourselves so that we may insist that 
our also divest themselves of dissen- 
sion. Unless America comes to the peace 
table with a united and indomitable deter- 
mination to establish a permanent world 
peace, there will be no world peace. If op- 
posing political parties again exploit the 
peace effort for what political advantage it 
might pr world peace will be lost for- 
ever 

Our role at 


allies 


duce, 


the next peace table must be 
in direct proportion to the contribution we 
make in the destruction of the enemy. While 
we sit there at that table struggling against 
century-old traditions of imperialism, greed, 
and vengeance, there must be no political 
sniping on the home front. It would be 
silly for political parties to unite in the wag- 

* only to part the moment 
ms begin. What would Bob 
of a Guernsey cow who gave a 
< only to kick it over 
icket was filled? Perma- 
great objective. Permanent 








ing of the 





peace negotiati 
Roemer t 
full bu 
the m I 

nent peace is the 





peace is the end we seek, and war is but the 
means to that end 
It will be no easy task at the peace con- 
ference to convince some who have been 
rely buffeted about that economics is more 
important than historic boundaries; that the 


free institution of culture is more important 
than politics nd that freedom to use th 
worlc natural 1 rces is more important 
than ve ce 
I Repu ( g 
n April, call ( 
( itlininge the tl 
a. 2) 2 \ ta f ) T 
\ ! n policy of the United 
tes followi1 from the p cal 
c Eve pat t American concerned 
¥ 1e 1 ry < ur arms and concerned 
wit! Pp -war world founded upon ccop- 
er n must have 1ined a renewed inspira- 
t 1 and assuran from the statesmenlike 


I pted by that conference. As 
one wl prides himself on being first an 
a Democrat I 


ratulat 


American and afterward 
artfelt cong 


do not want to hear 


ions 





word about partisan politics this year. 

Their n re centered on bigger things. 

This cam} ill be decided upon the fit- 

ness of the « idate to do the job and not 

upon | particular party affiliation. The 

De mocratic Party ought to take note of that 

si n now and concentrate on putting 
lified men in the field 

f the present war effort and the 

e ust ahead, we need two 
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strong political parties in the United States, 
each trying to outdo the other in serving the 
public and giving the people leadership in 


their aspirations. Political observers are 
agreed that in 1942 there is likely to be a 
tremendous protest vote. Protest votes 
usually pack more anger than judgment. 


Our political opponenis are counting upon 
such a contingency bringing victory to them 
this fall. We must recognize that dangerous 
situation and patiently and truthfully show 
the malcontents that all the ills from which 
the people complain also have had Republi- 
can support in Congress. 

Indeed, the only rows in Congress in recent 
years have been among Democrats—the Re- 
publicans remaining on the sidelines. Such 
an unhealthy political situation did not pre- 
vail when the Democratic Party was the 
minority party. In the Presidential cam- 
paigns of 1936 and 1940 the Republican Party 
adopted a “me too” policy and went down to 
well deserved defeats 

Out in the country today you hear bitter 
political criticism of the Democratic Party 
because of Work Projects Administration, 
National Youth Administration, and Civilian 


Conservation Corps, but, in Congress, Re- 
publicans support these agencies as con- 
sistently as do Democrats. Out in the 


country you hear political criticism of the 
Democratic Party because of the considera- 
tion shown labor, but, in Congress, you find 
Republicans battling for the 40-hour law 
and against other restrictive labor laws as 
valiantly as do administrative stalwarts. Out 
in the country you hear criticism of the 
Democratic Party because of Government in 
business and loud wailing about the decline 
of private enterprise, but in Congress, the Re- 
publicans vote with Democrats for more gov- 
ernment in business and for the creation of 
more and more Federal bureaus. The Presi- 
dent does not have a more devoted disciple 
on the question of public power than the 
Republican floor leader, CHaRLES L. McNary, 
senior Senator from Oregon. 

The voters will want yw, of course, if 
candidates, and especially candidates for Con- 
gress and the office of Governor are standing 
shoulder to shoulder with the Commander 
in Chief of the Army and Navy, anxious to 


to knt 





render him every assistance within their 
power in his grave and sclemn war task. 
They will want to know if candidates for 
public office, and especially candidates for 





seats in the Congress, will support him when 
the war is over in carrying out the spirit, 
the purposes, and objectives of the Atlantic 














Charter. They will be c erned in what all 
candidates pledge to do about nondefense 
spending and rigid economy in local, State, 
and Federal G rnmer 


In this connection, it is reassuring to note 





that Democrats who aspire to the Colorado 
Governorship clearly comprehend the most 
important issue in this State and are strik- 
ing hard and boldly for thrift and economy. 






the Gov- 
simplicity, 
No thrills, 


thrift and 


Colorado 
ernor'’s chair 
and the honesty of a Billy Adams 
no frills, no “bull,” just dogged 
attention to duties of the office. The 
people long for that kind of a Governor today. 
Stupendous Federal nditures unfor- 
tunately are absolutely essential in this war 
effort. The Federal Government must either 
spend American dollars lavishly or spend 
American lives lavishly) ] choice is easy 
to make, but wh pay day comes, as come 
it must, this Nation ill be 


will shocked to its 
foundation, and its foundation is individual 
citizens, firms, and corp 


needs above ail else in 
the modesty, the 


the 


expt 








rations, school dis- 
and city, county, and State govern- 
If this Nation is to be preserved, in- 
dividual citizens and local governments must 
have no debt when the day of retribution 
falls. In the storm of 1932 the Federal Gov- 
ernment assumed the whole load; in the 
storm of 1945 the citizens and their local 

assume the whole load. 


governments must 


tricts, 


ments 
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Patriotism dictates a private and public pol- 
icy of thrift and economy and liquidation of 
debts. Build the storm cellars now and build 
them without leaky roofs. 

As a member of the Senate Military Af- 
fairs Committee, I receive much confiden- 
tial information concerning the conduct of 
the war. The details are military secrets, and 
therefore, cannot be discussed either pri- 
vately or publicly. But I can say this with- 
out revealing anything which the enemy does 
not already know. Our production of tanks, 
guns, planes, and ships is far ahead of all of 
our most optimistic estimates. America is 
really getting into the mass production of 
armaments in a big way. The United States 
has developed into the greatest armament 
producing Nation the world has ever known, 
and the weight of that production is certain 
to win the war. The training of our military 
personnel is going forward in a most satis- 
factory manner. Our military strategists are 
watching every move of the enemy as the cat 
watches the mouse. We are preparing to 
strike when and where it will be most ef- 
fective. Our experts know better than to 
attack until, on land, sea, and air, we can 
sustain that attack. 

American patriots, too eager for a quick 
victory, must have faith and patience. I am 
glad to say to you that those who know the 
facts of this war are extremely optimistic 
and that their optimism is based on realities. 
In a war that uses the whole world for its 
Stage temporary setbacks are bound to occur, 
but final victory is absolutely certain. 

The Nation’s peacetime industrial plants 
are now inexhaustible arsenals for all of the 
democracies of the earth. Your sons and 
brothers and neighbors have been developed 
into trained soldiers, superior to any fighting 
men anywhere who wear a uniform, and they 
are counted in the millions. For the first 
time in our whoie history, our soldiers have 
better fighting equipment and more of it 
than their adversaries. Our Navy rides the 
waves on the seven seas ready to strike a 
telling blow to protect the life lines of our 
war effort. Millions of skilled mechanics, 
patriotic and devoted, are giving their best. 
Our planes, soaring over every continent, cast 
the shadow of what is to come. And, here 
at home _ everyone—children, housewives, 
shcpkeepers, farmers—knows we are in the 
war and in it with our all. We will live 
hard; we will seek no privileges. No sacrifice 
will be too great, if oniy the Republic may 
survive 

Every American patriot should thank Al- 
mighty God for the masterful leadership of 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt in this frightful 
storm. In the Civil War, He gave us Lincoln; 
in the first World War, Wilson; and now He 
has given us Roosevelt to guide us through 
the shadows of the most terrible of all the 
wars of history. Truly His hand is upon our 
shoulder. Under President Roosevelt, we 
have seen a miracuious transition in our 
Republic. We have seen it, following the 
treacherous attack at Pearl Harbor, pass from 
a “happy-go-lucky” peace-lceving democracy 
into the most deadly war power of all time 


Naturally, so great a transformation could 


not take place without friction, criticism, 
and misgivings If there have been causes 
for discouragement there have been even 
greater causes for encouragement; if there 
are conditions that justify forebodings there 
are other conditions that justify supreme 
confidence 

Confidence and patience and guns and 
tanks and ships are absolutely necessary. 
There is one other thing that is vital: Faith 


is vital. 

As God-fearing Americans and Democrats, 
let us have indestructible faith, for neither 
in peace nor in war is there a substitute for 
faith. It is the basis of all that is worthy 
in man. We must have absolute faith in 
the righteousness of our cause; faith in 
the Commander in Chief of the Army and 
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Navy, divinely appointed for such an hour; 
faith in the strategy of our military leaders 
and in the strength of our arms; faith in this 
republic and in the principle of liberty, 
justice, and equality for which it stands; 
faith in our Allies; faith in victory, and 
faith that a permanent peace is to follow; 
and above all, faith in our God, the God of 
men and of nations. 





Lack of Barges to Transport Oil 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HENRIK SHIPSTEAD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 25, 1942 


Mr.SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
published in the Marine News of recent 
date, dealing with the shortage of barges 
for transportation of gasoline on the in- 
land waterways. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

THE ONLY OIL EMERGENCY IS LACK OF BARGES 

There is no gasoline shortage today in the 
United States. In fact, there is an over- 
abundance of oil, sufficient in all ways to meet 
every war demand, every industrial require- 
ment, and every domestic need There is, 
however, a serious ansport emergency, 
created by artificial restrictions that have 
succee ded in bringing abou. a serious short- 
age of the equipment necessary to move pe- 
troleum products to the vital areas of the 
North and East. The result is famine in the 
midst of plenty, and the remedy so easily 
apparent that it cannot much longer be 
denied. 

If, therefore, an oil-transportation 
gency actually exist, it might be well to 
consider from the start just what an “emer- 
gency” is. The dictionary gives us an answer 
to that. It is “a sudden condition calling for 
immediate action.” Geography gives us an 
even clearer answer: Reserves of oil in over- 
whelming abundance centered about the 
trunk of a vast network of navigable water- 
Ways spreading into more than 6,000 miles of 
inland coast line upon which is located more 
than 70 percent of the war-production might 
of an embattled nation and linking the wel- 
fare and the subsistence of more than half 
of that nation’s people. 

The oil is there in abundance. A 
portation artery of unlimited capacity is 
ready and wa that oil into the 


oiletr 
Ual ul 


emer- 


does 


trans- 


iting to move 
vital production areas where the need is be- 
coming desperate. Along the banks of that 
water highway—at Pittsburgh, Chicago St. 
Louis, Memphis, and Orleans, as well 
ther poin are shipyards 
of such present and potential capacity that 
with the lifting of priorities on materials 
there could be launched and placed in serv- 
ice barges and towboats in such great num- 
bers as to completely eliminate the oil trans- 
portation problem before it is well under way 
One particular yard will soon have capacity 
developed to a point where it alone will be 
able to turn out two 10,000-barrel oil barges 
daily. That one yard on regular production 
for 6 months could produce enough new 
barges to move every barrel of crude oil pro- 
duced in the entire country today. And yet 
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today there is a shortage of oil and gasoline 
in many vital centers only because of the 
artificial restrictions that have been placed 
on the steel-plate requirements of the barge 
builders. If the great capacity of these 
yards could today be assigned the task, the 
output would be so tremendous that the 
entire oil demands of the East Coast could be 
readily met, tank cars could return to normal 
1auls, tank ships could be devoted to war 
reeds, and any necessity for consideration of 
the construction of an emergency pipe line 
could properly be discarded. 

But priorities block the way and there must 
oe a change in the policy of the War Pro- 
duction Board before the answer to the oil 
“emergency” is found. 


Agriculture and Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RAYMOND E. WILLIS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 25, 1942 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
by Wheeler McMillen, editor in chief of 
Farm Journal and Farmer’s Wife, be- 
fore the Ohio Society of New York, at the 
Pennsylvania Hotel, on the evening of 
May 11, 1942, the subject of the address 
being Agriculture and Freedom. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


The founders of this Nation had a sub- 
stantial faith that the form of government 
they had established would prove to be 


durable. The Government they created was 
designed for an agricultural country. When 
it was established, 9 out of 10 Americans lived 
on the land and engaged in farming. The 
supply of new lands then appeared to be 
withcut limit. 

he vision of the founders embraced a na- 
tion predominantly of farmers, independent 
ll-business men, nearly all 
of whom they doubtless expected would he 





artisans, and sm: 


home owners. This picture is implicit in 
their debates and in their writings. Jefferson 


wrote to a European friend that : 
publican form of government would endure 
as long as there were new lands in America 
upon which men could make their homes; 
and that, he estimated, would be for 500 
years to come 


This confidence of the forefathers can 
readily be comprehended when one thinks 
in terms of a nation of individual pro} 
tors. If nearly every family owned its vine 
and fig tree, the fundamental condition {cr 
the success of representa f ronment 
would be present. Each man would have his 
own tangible and visible stake in the 
petuation of freedcm. His would be part of 
the tax bill. His would be a share of the 
benefits 


nrie« 








Now, a century and a half later, there are 
those who wonder whether freedom, in the 
traditional American economic sense, can 


survive both the tumultuous 1 
the insidious infiltrations of 
There are those who wonder whether 
enterprise and the incentive system of busi- 
ness under profit and loss can once more 
regain the high road of progress and go on 


and 
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There are those, too, who are determined that 
enterprise shall not again be free 

Most Americans undoubtedly still believe 
that this is the best system of society so far 
devised in the world. Under it they have 
seen maintained the highest levels of wealth 
and welfare ever achieved by a large popu- 
lation. They admit that it has been imper- 
fect. They admit that its ble I have not 
been equally conferred. Yet so widely has 
it diffused its benefits among the masses of 
people and so outstanding have been its 
achievements that even to contemplate the 
permanent 





disintegration of this system 
appears so tragically absurd as 
the boundaries of s 

Nevertheless, the eyes of many 


upon the imperfections. So many 


rious considerat 


















bent upon new experimentatio1 ) 
suit their own dreams of power e, 
that the question of survival must | a 
I believe firmly that free enterp n sur- 
vive in the United States, but that i sur- 
vival is by no means likely to be t rat 
process ‘It will survive only with effort that 
is well planned, intelligently, and couregeou 
I have confidence that thers e enough 
Americans who cherish the infinite values cf 
individual freedom, and wh covet these 
blessings for their posterit to resist the 
creeping paralysis of collectivism, by whatever 
name the disease may be called But their 
resistance must have c I if 





The fight for free enterpri 
nor made by the advccates I 
manazed economy. Their program offers only 
another name for the diseas¢ The fight will 
not be mede by internationalists. Too many 
of them are willing te trade the birthright of 
freedom for a mess of theories. The fight will 
not be made by corporations. Corporations 
crusaders in function and are by 
nature cautious. 

The strategy of the fight for free enterprise 
must be devised to utilize to the utmost the 
power of the independent man in his capacity 
as a citizen. That, I beli 

The great bulwark of freedom 


ative government. The course of represe1 - 





are not 


tive government is ultimately detern 
always by the will of the majority therwise 
it is not representative government The 
simplest and therefore the best assurance for 
the perpetuation of free enterprise is to make 
Sure of having a majority that has strongly 
decided in its behalf 

That must be a majority of men who | 
a tangible and visible stake in free enterpr 
They may be in agriculture or labor, in busi- 
ness or in service, but their stake must be 
which they can recognize as important to 
them as individuals. It must be a stake of 
Such visibility that every at k upon it l} 


be recognized as an attack 





Because they d ve such c ) 
Americans will be more valiant in the « - 
test for free enterprise than those wl re 
engaged in agriculture They are a substan- 
tial group numbers, comprising 1 rly 25 
percent of the total population. In } l 
power their influence is out of proporti to 
their numbers due to the accidents of polti« 
ca] boundaries and apportionmen 

The legislatures of the 48 States 
many of the laws which affect business 
made clude whelt I i 
members who are responsible rural « - 
stituenci A survey 1! v f I 
that members who gave their 5 
farmers outnumbered even wyel in tl 
lower houses, and nearly equaled the nun r 
of lawyers in the upper hous rhe 1 - 
farmer legislators who owe their positions to 


the votes of farmers are numerou 

In the National House of I itatir 
more than half of the Member: re elected 
from districts in which there is 1 tov f 
more than 5,000 populatic Of the 10 men 
who in the last 40 years have risen to the 
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powerful position of the Speakership, 7 were 
from distinctly rural cistricts, and 3 of the 7 
were farmers. More than two-thirds of those 
particularly influential men who hold posi- 
tions as chairmen of the committees, and 
thus personally determine the fate of much 
legislation, are returned from distinctly rural 
congressional districts. 

The United States Senate, by the very fact 
that 2 Members are chosen from each State, is 
highly responsive to the influence of the ag- 
ricultural people of the Nation. Seventy of 
the 96 Senators come from towns of under 
50,060 and 49 from towns under 25,000. 

The make-up of the electoral college, 
related as it is to the organization of the 
Congress, requires that before any man can 
be elected to the presidency he must win 
majorities in a substantial number of the 
agricultural States. 

True, the influence of farmers is seldom 
exerted unanimously. If farmers did vote as 
a unit, their power would be irresistible. But 
let the question of freedom stand out clearly 
as an issue, let the lines be drawn sharply 
and make the argument fully understood, 
and’ there need be no doubt about where 
farmers will stand. Farmers were divided 
upon the issue of intervention in this war 
until December 7. Then, when the picture 
was changed by the Japanese attack, division 
ended and rural America turned wholeheart- 
ediy to the tasks of victory. Today I would 
consider it fair to say that in farm America 
there is a lower proportion of complacency 
and a higher proportion of determined effort 
than exists here in the city of New York. 

The spirit of liberty evidently is to a degree 
inherent in the soil itself. There are many 
able men who refuse to leave the land for 
more glittering inducements because they 
are unwilling to sacrifice the individual free- 
dom possessed by one who earns his living as 
a@ cultivator and husbandman. Men such as 
this will never voluntarily nor without 
struggle relinquish the rights that are theirs. 
They constitute a solid rampart against 
encroachments. 

Deep as the roots of liberty do hold in the 
soil their growth and spread requires 
nourishment hey can be withered by 
economic adversity. They can be strength- 
ened by economic nourishment. 

Whatever doubts any farmers entertain 
about the value of free enterprise are doubts 
that can be traced to a single origin. They 
spring from a question as to whether the 
benefits of the system are distributed to 
agriculture as frecly as they are to other 
groups. This is not an unnatural question 
when, with nearly 25 percent of the popula- 
tion, agriculture seldom receives more than 


12 percent of the national cash income. 
Thes> figures are a little misleading because 
much farm income is not in cash, and a 


great deal of nonfarm cash income is received 
by farmers. Nevertheless there is a disparity, 
felt principally by those in the lower half of 
the agricultural income scale 

It is for these reasons that no greater step 
could be taken for the perpetuation of free 
enterprise than the initiation of a sound and 
efiective national program for agriculture. 
There has not been such a program. No 
farm problem is permanently solved by mail- 
ing a check. None has been solved by re- 
stricting production, as witness the fact that 
after 8 years of such restriction the accumu- 
lation of wheat has become so tremendous 
that not enough suitable buildings are availa- 
ble for storage of the oncoming crop. 


The condition of agriculture cannot per- 
manently be improved by a program of dou- 
bl which, while giving and lending 
money with one hand, uses the other to choke 


down the volume of things farmers can sell 
and to restrict the markets in which the 
products cain be sold. Whether so intended 
or not, the consequence of such actions is to 


compel farmers to become more and more 
dependent upon the largess of government. 
More than $2,000,000,000 worth of farm ma- 
terials, half of them definitely competitive, 
are normally imported each year to the grave 
injury of the domestic farm markets. En- 
couragement for the development of new 
crops which might add to the volume of ag- 
ricultural sales has been resolutely refused 
right up into the national emergency. 
Industry must bear a share of the discredit 
for the failure to permit American farmers 
to produce a larger proportion of the goods 
consumed in the United States. Industry 
has been willing to continue to obtain from 
foreign sources a hundred kinds of agricul- 


tural raw materials because they were cheap. , 


This has been doubly short-sighted, both for 
Government and industry. One result is 
that now when shipping is not available the 
raw materials cannot be obtained at all. The 
other result is that when buying farm raw 
materials from foreign countries industry has 
overlooked an important opportunity to 
make new customers at home. If paint man- 
ufacturers, for instance, buy their drying oils 
from Asia and South America, they create no 
customers for paint on American farms. The 
effect upon agriculture is precisely the same 
as would be the effect upon the paint indus- 
try if American farmers bought all their 
paint from Asia and South America. 

A constructive program for agriculture will 
begin by giving American farmers the chance 
to sell in the Nation’s markets every agricul- 
tural item which the varied soils and climates 
of the country can produce. This means a 
reversal of the unsound internationalist poli- 
cies of deliberately increasing competitive 
importations and therefore of becoming in- 
creasingly dependent upon distant sources of 
supplies. Adherence to such theories, as the 
American people now weil know, has had the 
disastrous effect of isolating this country from 
rubber, burlap, kapok, from various drying 
and essential oils, even from enough sugar. 
Common sense ought not to tolerate a re- 
sumption of policies which have so violently 
damaged the ability of the Nation to hasten 
its victory. 

I may digress here long enough to point out 
two economic principles which have been all 
too little understood 

One is that the higher the degree of self- 
containment the United States achieves, the 
more our foreign trade in natural times will 
expand. More self-containment means more 
productivity, which creates more earning 
power, and therefore more demand for goods. 
Consequentiy the imports of those goods we 
cannot produce will rise, and exports will 
increase accordingly. 

The other little-understood principle is 
that production has two functions, and not 
but ome as some economists appear to be- 
lieve. Ordinarily the assumption is that 
there is advantage in obtaining goods, espe- 
cially raw materials, wherever they can be 
bought most cheaply. We have already dis- 
covered that this may be a most costly pol- 
icy, because in wartimes the raw materials 
may not be obtainable at all. The pro- 
spective cost to the national economy of being 
deprived of rubber is likely to outweigh all 
the accumulated advantage of having en- 
joyed 15-cent rubber for the years past. The 
purchase of cheap raw materials from foreign 
sources, in preference to buying them at 
home at a higher price, confers no purchas- 
ing power upon domestic producers. The 
second function of production is the crea- 
tion of earning power. Full understanding 
of that principle not only can keep the 
United States continuously prosperous, but 
its eventual world-wide application will dis- 
solve scores of the world’s economic diffi- 
culties. 

This leads to the second point in a sound 
program for American agriculture. There 
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must be an immediate, aggressive, and con- 
tinued effort to enable American farmers to 
produce new crops to supply the Nation's 
needs. Research and experimentation which 
should have been done long ago must now 
be hastened. Few of us would balk now at 
paying a dollar a pound for rubber. Amer- 
ican farmers, with the aid of science, can 
before long produce rubber, probably for 
much less than that and probably in ade- 
quate quantities, either directly from plants 
not now grown or by way of butadiene made 
cut of alcohol produced from starch and 
sugar crops. Our farmers can produce the 
drying oils, essential oils, food and other 
vegetable oils required for the national use. 
Farmers can learn how to produce fibers to 
replace the jute, kapok, hemp, and others 
which have been imported. 

The results of such added production 
would be to occupy with new and profitable 
crops the acres which have been piling up 
excessive burdens of cotton, wheat, and other 
surpluses. 

Without going on to outline a complete 
new program here, I will add one other basic 
point. In recent years there has been the 
peculiarly backward and unworkable practice 
of paying farmers not to produce things not 
needed in the United States. Common sense 
could be better served by turning that idea 
around. It would be more effective to pay 
farmers for producing the things that are 
needed in the United States as, for instance, 
crops for rubber, vegetable oils, and fibers. 
By offering such incentive payments the 
preduction of such materials could be has- 
tened, either in war or in normal times. The 
incentive payment principle can also be ap- 
plied to encouraging soil conservation and 
improvement. 

A program such as I have here briefly in- 
troduced will provide the kind of economic 
nourishment that is needed by agriculture. 
With new markets, and new crops, and new 
kinds of income, with production unrestricted 
and the land blossoming with opportunity, 
few indeed would be the farmers with any 
doubt that free enterprise was working in 
their behalf, and was worth fighting to main- 
tain. 

No matter how completely absorbed in war 
production, every industry has in it men who 
are thinking of the problems which will arise 
when the war is over. They see an incon- 
ceivable national debt to pay, vast new facili- 
ties to keep in operation, millions of men 
laying aside their uniforms to ask for Jobs, 
and present workers wishing to stay on the 
pay rolls. They foresee the rapid disappear- 
ance of the demand for war materials. Natu- 
rally they are thinking of new products to 
make, of improved designs for former prod- 
ucts, in order that their industries, and with 
them the whole Nation, may not one day 
again face the tragedies of depression. 

Those who are thus thinking of the post- 
war future will do well to consider the possi- 
bility that the introduction of new products 
and of new improvements, nor even of new 
industries, will not be enough to sustain the 
Nation’s economy. There must be customers 
to which the new products can be sold. 

Nothing can so certainly assure that there 
will be ample customers than the creation, 
through some such program as I have de- 
scribed, of a large new earning power in agri- 
culture. Alongside the 25 percent of the 
population engaged in farming is another 
important one-fourth. This other 25 per- 
cent, living in the small towns and cities, 
depends wholly for its income upon the new 
wealth farmers produce each year and upon 
the new dollars that new wealth brings. 
Thus, in rural America, farming and serving 
farmers, live half of all the people. When 
that half prospers, all business is active. 


When the rural half of America has money 
to buy, you men here whe left Ohio farms 
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to look for fortunes in New York are not so 
anxious to escape back to Ohio as you are 
when rural America does not prosper. 

For a long time after this war is over the 
rest of the world will be able to buy from 
the United States only to the extent that it 
can borrow or beg from the United States. 
The cash customers for American industry 
are going to be right here within our own 
borders, There will be more of them with 
more cash if farmers are in position to start 
the new dollars rolling each year with profit- 
able harvests. 

Economic freedom and individual freedom 
are each of the same piece. With individual 
freedom and untrammeled incentive, Ameri- 
cans have outproduced any other people in 
history. They have therefore enjoyed the 
highest standards of living and through a 
century and a half have made the greatest 
social gains of ali time. Now, in more com- 
plex times than at the beginning, the con- 
tinuance of individual freedom appears to 
depend upon the continuance of economic 
freedoms. If a majority ever faces economic 
starvation, representative government and 
free enterprise will meet their most critical 
test. Free enterprise, in order to survive, 
must forever expand. 

The basis of its expansion, the bulwark 
of its protection, and the powerhouse for 
its perpetuation, all are to be discovered 
among the farmers of America and in the 
fields they cultivate. If those whose stake 
is in free enterprise will cultivate rural Amer- 
ica, they will find there a perennial crop of 
support for freedom. 





The American-Korean Treaty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GUY M. GILLETTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, May 25, 1942 


Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, last 
week marked the sixtieth anniversary of 
the negotiation of a treaty between 
Korea and the United States. I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a radio ad- 
dress delivered by Kilsoo K. Haan, Wash- 
ington representative of the Sino-Kurean 
Peoples League, touching on the treaty. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Since the attack on Pearl Harbor last De- 
cember 7, the forgotten people of Korea have 
loomed into the horizon in the Far East 
Korea and the Koreans have become the topic 
of some serious consideration in the capital 
of the United Nations 

Sixty years ago today the 
America casually entered negotiating the 
American-Korean Treaty. Probably no treaty 
to which America entered has had greater 
influence on the course of events in the Far 
East On its face, Commodore Shufeldt's 
convention was completely a harmless agree- 
ment providing for American seamen who 
might be shipwrecked on the coast of Korea, 
and for the opening of Korea to commercis 
and diplomatic intercourse with the West 
From an international point of view, and in 
the light of subsequent events, the treaty of 
1882 is seen to mark an important step in 
the rivalry of China and Japan over Korea, 
Russia over Korea. 


Inited States of 





The treaty of 1882 was the first to be nego- 
tiated between Korea and any western power 
and in this respect it marked a distinct break 
with traditions running back into distinct 
past. Korea no longer remained a hermit 
kingdom, she received the treaty with open 
arms and looked upon America as her bene- 
factor. 


AMERICAN-KOREAN REATY 
RECONSIDERATION 


Internationally speaking, Korea has be- 
come both the exponent and the finished 
example of Japanese totalitarian ambition. 
Willard Price a few years ago wrote: “Those 
who wish to get a glimpse of the trend of 
future events in Asia should not neglect to 
study that vivid object lesson, Korea.” 

Korea, or Chosen, is a Florida-like penin- 
sula that hangs down from Manchuria. 
Southeast of the peninsula, across the island- 
dotted Korea Strait, lies Japan. About 23,- 
000,000 people live in Korea, which approxi- 
mates Utah in size. Utah has a little over 
one-half of one million. That spells a good 
deal. 


WORTH 


UNITED STATES REALISTIC ATTITUDE IN 1882 


About the time the new treaty was being 
sent to the Senate for ratification, Seoul, the 
capital of Korea, was upset by palace revolu- 
tion. On July 23, 1882 (2 months after the 
signing of the American-Korean Treaty), the 
Japanese Legation was burning and the Min- 
ister with his Legation staff fled for their 
lives. The disturbance was quelled only 
after the simultaneous arrival of Chinese and 
Japanese troops 

The disorders of July 23, 1882, furnished 
the first occasion after the completion of the 
treaty for American action relative to Korea. 
Mr. John Russell Young, who had accom- 
panied General Grant on his around-the- 
world trip, and who was fully in the con- 
fidence of the Arthur administration, arrived 
in the Far East in the summer of 1882 as 
the new Minister to China. On reaching 
Shanghai he learned from the Japanese con- 
sul of the disturbances in Seoul. Evidently 
the situation was grave. Without waiting for 
instructions from Washington, he initiated 
a course of action based upon his own con- 
ception of American obligation, moral, if not 
legal. under the still-unratified treaty of 
previous May. On August 1, 1882, he tele- 
graphed the State Department asking that a 
naval vessel be sent to Korean waters for 
protection there of American interests. The 
U. S.S. Monocacy, under Commander Cotton, 
was promptly placed at the disposal of the 
American minister. Young's instructions to 
Cotton were to offer his friendly offices for 
the settlement of existing differences while 
maintaining an attitude of strict neutrality 
He was to say that the President had “heard 
with sorrow” of the attack on the Japanese 
legation; it was expedient, however, that the 
Japanese should look upon the coming of 
the U. S. S. Monocacy as an act of courtesy. 
Cotton was not to join the Japanese in any 
demonstration for an indemnity, and if such 
action were proposed he was to try to dis- 
suade the Japanese from it 

Commander Cotton's mission 
ful although he was unable to arrange a 


was success- 


meeting with the Japanese representative, 
Mr. Hanabusa. The latter expressed his ap- 
preciation of American sympathy in a note 
which made up in courtesy what it lacked in 
cordiality. The Ch authorities, on the 
other hand, were vy in voicing their 





gratitude 
Mr. Young’s action in 


1882 was looked 





upon aS an “armed intervention” and be- 
lieved diplomatic force was used in con- 
formity with the American-Korean Treaty 
Consequently it had been hailed with great 
joy by the King and the popul The 
United States Minister to China, Hon. John 


Russell Young, fulfilled his realistic interpre- 
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tation. It was he who advised the Secretary 
of State after the signing of the American- 
Korean Treaty: “I think it very important 
that the United States should have a footing 
in Korea, and that having opened the door, 
we should not close it or give any other 
power precedence.” 

The treaty had in it these innocent but 
fateful words which, as so often in diplomatic 
documents, may mean much or nothing ac- 
cording to interpretation: “If other powers 
deal unjustly or oppressively with: either 
government, the other will exert its good 
offices, on being informed of the case, to 
bring about an amicable arrangement, thus 
showing its friendly feelings.” 

UNITED STATES MORAL OBLIGATION 

he result of this treaty of 1882 was that 
the United States assumed a certain moral 
and legal obligation connected with the ques- 
tion of Korea’s status as an independent 
power, and to the extent that the treaty 
upset the balance of power between China 
and Japan and later Japan and Russia. The 
United States was responsible in no small 
measure for the subsequent course of events, 
ultimately so disastrous to the cause of peace 
in the Far East. If the United States had 
adopted a strong policy toward maintaining 
Korea’s independence it could also have 
eliminated the Sino-Japanese war of 1894-95, 
the Russo-Japan war of 1904-05, thus pos- 
sessing the key to permanent peace in the 
Far East and the guaraniee of the open door 
in Asia. 

Korea’s fatal error lay in her failure to 
differentiate between “good offices” and “in- 
tervention” as interpreted by Secretary Ol- 
ney. However, looking over the early diplo- 


matic relation, the Korean Government 
could not be wholly blamed for believing 
that the words “good offices” were meant 
other than “intervention.” The earlier 


demonstrations of friendship of the Ameri- 
can Government contrasted sadly with the 
subsequent unrealistic acts contrary to the 
best interest of United States security and 
peace in the Pacific. 

JAPAN ANNEXES KOREA, 1910 


The annexation of Korea by Japan came 


about not quite like the annexation cf 
Austria by Germany, but as the result also 
of a complicated chain of events. The penin- 


sula had been a kingdom, which in 
passed under a rigorous regency. For 9 years 
there was “Korea for the Koreans” with a 
vengeance “The Hermit Nation” became 
Korea’s sobriquet Japan was the first to 
crack the shell, with a treaty in 
ting in return an open port for tré 
other ports opened later. Second c 
to the outside world was a treaty 
United States of America, secured by m- 
modore Shufeldt in 1882. Not little by lit- 
tle, but much by much, contro) of al] Kor 
affairs went over into the hands of Japan 
The final annexation on August 29 

Korea as an independent, treaty-making 
nation had ceased to exist, and our treaty of 
1882 became a matter merely of affectionate 
memory 











That memory is to be re i by t) 
Koreans on May 22, not by way of exciting 
rebellious feelings nor of recrimi1 
accusation, but in appreciation of the old- 





time Korean-American friendship and the 
many aids the country received. Americ: 
they say, have done much for Korea, and 
is remembered And our State Departm 
was liberal in gocd offi though it could: 
see that intervention would be fe 
EVERYWHERE KOREANS EEG AMERICA FOR A 
CHANCE TO FIGHT THI 
In the blood of all good Kor f 
hatred of all things Japanese 
dates back 35 t C 2 
300,000 Jap s iers, 1 oF n the re- 
gent Hideyoshi, swarmed t of 
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ancient Kingdom of Korea, laying waste her 
cities, her farmlands, and treasure. Today 
all Korea is under the bondage of Japan— 
and today, as all Koreans have 10 generations 
back, the man of Korea still lives for the 
day when he can settle the score for three 
and a half cenuries of humiliation against 
the Jap. Koreans are a distinct people— 
being neither like their ancient friends, the 
Chinese, nor like their ancient enemies, the 
Japs. 

In the back yard of the Jap strategic mili- 
tary, naval, and air bases millions of Koreans 
are eager to do what they can to defeat the 
Japs. We are ready. The Koreans have al- 


ready set up a provisional government in 
China 
What is holding up America’s decision to 


recognize Korea as the twenty-seventh mem- 
ber of the United Nations? One cannot sur- 
mise it without some regret. We strongly 
urge the State Department to recognize the 
Korean provi al government 

Koreans everywhere and urge the 
Unitec States to attack Japan at her heart. 
I say this knowing full well that when the 
American bombers range over the industrial 
cities of Jap-dominated Korea my people will 
be “illed. But I say, and my people say, “Let 
it come”; we would rather die by American 
bombs than live as servants to the Japanese. 









The New American Expeditionary Force 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THEODORE G. BILBO 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 25, 1942 

Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
from the Washington Times-Herald of 
Saturday, May 23, 1942, by Frank C 
Waidrop, under the title “Where Our 
New A. E. F. Came From.” 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


WHERE OUR NEW AMERICAN EXPEDITIONARY 
FORCE CAME FROM 
(By Frank C. Waldrop) 
No arm} the history of this country 
and we all hope no army in the history of 
the world, has been so well equipped as the 


new American Expeditionar 
the Atlantic 


y Force now pour- 





ing across 








We ve reason to believe, too, that it is 
& Well-trainead army, especially Dy COI - 
son ¥ ir pz standal 
J whe ind how it will come to grips 
with H \ } bu he Presi- 
at I d that ou el is pnil- 
ng up abroad and will be felt in f beit 
4 
This Army of which we ar ) proud didn’t 
ring arms overnight, however It is n 
merely the product of the billions upon bil- 
of e people’s money riated ior 
r purpose nce December 7, It ri 
t ( plar year, or even 
é € 
I ¢ i yf thi 
A 10 It be- 
t A € ur A A t m 
abused discreditec istitu l And if 
it had not be t WOTK ¢ D 
MacArt! tl I é I f 


ago, our Army of 1942 would be less in size 
and power. This writer’s personal opinion is 
that it would be disastrously less. 

In October 1930 Douglas MacArthur be- 
came Chief of Staff of the United States 
Army. Today, as he sits over on the other 
side of the world in Australia, and clear out 
of touch with the new American Expedition- 
ary Force, the end product of his efforts from 
1930 to 1935 takes shape for furious world 
battle. 

MacArthur foresaw the armored task force 


of bombing plane, tank, and supporting 
motorized columns as mobile war, steel 
sheathed and crumpling machine guns. Of 


course, he did not foresee these alone. Spe- 
cialists of all kinds developed their individual 
ideas. But MacArthur was the man on whose 
shoulders rested the responsibility for mak- 
ing decisions. He had not the pleasures of 
a Billy Mitchell, who could heartily throw 
away his career for one clear vision. The 
Chief of Staff cannot make himself a martyr, 
for too many people depend on him. 
MacArthur came as near to making himself 
cond Billy Mitchell, while he was Chief of 
aff, as any man could. 
He was harassed ceaselessly by Collins and 
other Members of Congress to force him into 
acceptance of Members’ views and to favor 
their friends. He was slandered and smeared 
almost daily—a trial to any man, but most 
especially to a professional and sensitive sol- 
dier. Yet none these distractions shook 
him from his main purpose. He brought out 
an industrial mobilization plan in 1931, look- 
ing toward total war. It is in effect today 
with no essential change. He brought out 
at the same time a plan for general mobiliza- 
tion of manpower 

It, too, is encompassing us all, changed in 
no essential from the form he approved in 
1931. 

He redesigned the military defense of the 
United States on a “four-army plan,” and the 
four armies are now guarding our coasts. 

He introduced the independent striking air 
arm under command of the Chief of Staff, 
the “GHQ Air Force,” as he described it 
That is what we have today, enlarged and 
advanced 

He forecast the independent armored land 
force and set up a school for it at Fort 
Knox, Ky 

Today Fort Knox is 
armored force, which, amoeba-like, breeds 
one armored corps upon another and splits 
them off to flow into the Army system wher- 
ever needed 


SS 
© 


of 


headquarters of an 


The regrouping of all our fighting land 
forces under one commander, our air forces 
under another, and the services of supply 
under a third, with the three commanders 
reporting to the Chief of Staff, is a logical 
development from the _ general council 


initiated by MacArthur 
Chief of Staff 2 years 


organization of the 


before he had been 
The present simplified 


command systems, with 


triangular instead of square divisions, and 
men fighting with a minimum of paper 
work—these were invented by Gen. Malin 
Craig after MacArthur had left office, but the 
pirit of change had come over the Army in 
his time 

The change itself was a logical event made 
possible with a minimum of struggle by the 
major spiritual development that preceded it 


As Chief of Staff, MacArthur gave vitality 








to our y when it was in danger of collapse. 
He w ungest Chief of Staff oar Army 
had ever known—the busiest and the hand- 
som He was the n bedeviled by petti- 
fogging critics, and served longer at that 
high office than any other had before him or 

y has since 

We will ve I 1 debt for what he en- 
dured a1 n hed between 1930 and 

f g ir Republic stands 
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Address by Fred S. Wallace, Chief, Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Agency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. GEORGE W. NORRIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 25, 1942 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an address delivered by Fred 
S. Wallace, Chief, Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Agency, before the A. A. A. State 
chairmen meeting in Chicago, Ill., on 
May 18, 1942. 

I should like to say to Senators that if 
anyone has any doubt about the farmers 
of America being engaged in war work 
right now, I hope he will read this 
address. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 


A ship sailed for Ireland the other day. It 
wasn’t a b:g ship—it wasn't a sma’} one. It 


was just an average cargo ship, one of many 
carrying food to American soldiers and their 
Allies around the world. 

It carried dried eggs, dried and evaporated 
milk, cheese, canned and cured pork, lard, 
flour, and canned vegetables. Perhaps that’s 
not a very exciting cargo to us who are so well 
fed But over there that ship meant that 
men could go on fighting for democracy. 

In that ship was the production of these 
foods for 1 whole year from 3,800 average 
American farms 

Ships like that one are sailing every day 
from our shores Some are going to our 
soldiers “down under” in Australia. Others to 
our forces in Iceland. Perhaps some of you 
have a boy at once of these outposts waiting 
for American food—for there are many farm 
boys among them. And each time one of 
those ships sails cway it takes the annual 
production of tlese vital foods from 3,800 
farms 

And we have not yet begun to reach the 
peak of this demand for food for our fighting 
forces and our Allies. Each day our ship- 
yards launch another Liberty cargo ship. And 
daily our soldiers are leaving to meet the 
enemy on a battle front that runs around the 
world. Our supplies must follow 

So each time a cargo ship leaves, think of 
the 3,800 farms whose yearly production of 
these vital foods has heen required to fill 
it. Think of the average American farms 
around you. How far from home would you 
have to go to take in 3,800 farms? 

And the next time another 35,000-ton bat- 
tleship goes to sea, just remember that it 
took 42,000 acres of land to launch it 
That’s just the amount of land required tc 
feed the workmen who built it. It took an- 
other 169 of flax to produce the oil tc 
paint that battleship just one coat—~and bat- 
tleships need paint continually 

Each time that battleship fires one of its 
16-inch guns, it will be stuffing a bale of 
American cotton down the wide-open mouth 


acres 


of Hitler. Powder comes from cotton and 
alcohol. It takes five bales of cotton and the 


alcohol from an acre of sugarcane or 7% 
acres of wheat to fire that gun five times. 
It takes the annual food production of 155 


acres to give wings to one American bomber 
It takes the food from 71 acres to start a 
heavy tank rolling ‘to crush the forces of 


fascism 





Susana Pots 
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tee, 


That’s what we mean when we say farmers 
are in this war. Wheels can’t turn in the 
factories, and tanks can’t roll at the front, 
without food from the farms. Have you ever 
stopped to think about it that directly? 

In peace, America was the bread basket of 
the world. Now in war, United States farm- 
ers are literally the quartermaster corps in 
the world’s army of democracy. Yes; and we 
also are a branch in the ordnance depart- 
ment that supplies the weapons of war. 

There is only one country in the world that 
can supply the food and raw materials 
needed in our fight for freedom. Only one 
country in the world can meet those needs-— 
and that country is the United States of 
America. And there is only one group in the 
United States who can supply these foods 
and fibers and oils—that’s us, the American 
farmers. No one else can do our job; no one 
else can make up for our failures. We 
farmers cannot make bombers, nor tanks, nor 
battleships. But the thundering factories 
and smoking steel mills cannot make food. 
And without food for men, bombers can't 
fly, ships can’t sail, and tanks can’t roll 

I would like to read you a few lines from 
a dispatch sent from General MacArthur's 
headquarters in Australia on April 24. Here 
it 1s: 

“Bataan’s fighting Quartermasters soured 
forever the Army’s jibes about the Quarter- 
master Corps being safest. Despite heavy 
shelling and bombing, they worked day and 
night. They fought like heroes against the 
main cause of Bataan’s fall—the food short- 
age. 

“Their job was heart-breaking, and their 
ranks will show many deaths, but few cita- 
tions. 

“General MacArthur's army hardly had 
withdrawn into the mountains and jungles 
of Bataan, when they began trying to supply 
a varied diet and conserve a precious supply of 
canned goods. They threshed and milled Ba- 
taan’s rice crop, operated slaughterhouses, 
built fish traps and even distilled sea water to 
make salt.” 

I won’t go on with the whole story-—perhaps 
many of you have read it. If you haven't, do 
so. For there is a story of heroism—and the 
story of a battle that was lost for the lack of 
food. I think that this correspondent’s story 
is somewhat significant in snother respect. It 
pointed out that despite the struggle under 
fire to provide food and supplies there were 
few citations for the Quartermaster Corps. 
And that’s about the way it is with us farm- 
ers. We aren't going to receive any citations 
for the job we must do in supplying the ar- 
mies of democracy. But when this war is over 
we will have—we must have—the satisfaction 
of knowing that we too have fought—and 
fought well. 

When I say that we are the quartermaster’s 
corps in the army of democracy, I am not 
exaggerating, nor using any idle war phrase. 
The question is not “If” we are. The ques- 


tion is “What kind of quartermaster corps 
we are.” Can we do the job? 
In the blitz war of 1942, organization is 


he key to victory. At the front, the Army 
hat is organized to move swiftly and in force 
ins the advantage and usually the victory 
3ut it cannot hold that gain unless its sup- 
ply lines are organized and maintained be- 
hind the front. The fast rolling mechanized 
armies of today cannot live off the land 
very long. They must be supplied from home 
n the midst of war, we have had to build 





up a national production program for in- 
dustry Without this national organiza- 
tion—without unity of will and direction to 


our efforts—we were headed for a repetition 
of the tragedy of too little and too late— 
for the paradox of too many cars and too few 
tanks, But now, through our united efforts, 
the flood tide of bombers and and 
Ships and guns is rolling from American 
factories, 


tanks 








i 





As farmers, we were better prepared for 
war—better prepared because for the last 9 
years we have been fighting another fight for 
democracy—and it’s been a fight. There’s 
no denying that. 

And in that struggle we’ve learned some 
lessons. We've learned the need for coopera- 
tion. We’ve learned the strength of Amer- 
ica’s 6,000,000 farmers. We've learned how to 
work together as Americans rather than work 
apart as 6,000,000 farmers of many races, 
creeds, and sectional interests. 

During these past 9 years Hitler has been 
preparing for war. He didn’t stop with his 
army. He brought the goose step to the cows 
and chickens on the farm as well. And he 
tied the farmer to his land—not as a freeman 
but as a vassal of the state. 

Here in America during these same 9 years 
we have been working to make farmers truly 
free—free from fear and insecurity, free to 
produce without penalty for their own abun- 
dance. You and I and millions of American 
farmers know that we have fought our fight 
the democratic way. You men yourselves 
were first elected by your farm neighbors. 
And you today are here to make the decisions 
that must be made. And it will be up to 
your farmers back home to decide whether or 
not the action we take is good. 

Now, these two systems are at war. Where 
do we stand? What have we got behind us? 
What have we got ahead? 

Right now, I'd like to 
to the masthead. First, American farmers 
started on their wartime production pro- 
gram 14 months ago—April 3, 1941—-8 months 
before Pear] Harbor. That was when Secre- 
tary Wickard issued his call for increased 
production of certain strategic foods for 
freedom. 

Three months later—5 months before 
Pearl Harbor—United States Department of 
Agriculture Defense Boards—now called War 
Boards—were set up in every county in the 
United States. 

In September—3 months before Pearl 
Harbor—we set production goals for our 1942 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration farm 
program based upon our best estimates of 
the needs of the United States and the na- 


nail a few facts 


tions who were soon to become our Allies 
in this desperate fight for freedom. 
Before bombs fell on Pearl Harbor, Agri- 


cultural Adjustment Administration farmer 
committeemen had visited the farms of prac- 
tically every one of America’s 6,000,000 farm- 
ers—their neighbors—and signed them up to 
produce food for freedom in 1942 

Now we are heading into the full 
of our 1942 production to meet those war 
needs? Where do we stand? What abcut 
cur supplies? What kind of quartermasters 
have we been up to now? 

Well, we've got a billion and a half bushels 
of wheat—enough to last us for 2 years even 
if we didn’t produce any more. Our supply 
of corn and other feed crops is at a high 
even though we have been feeding at 
a record rate during the past year. Our total 
supply of cotton is adequate—about 10,000,- 


swing 


level 


000 bales before the new cotton comes to 
market We are steadily building up our 
supplies of dairy products and concentrated 
foods 


And while we have been doing 
have kept our farm plant in good repair 
From 1938 to 1940 we spread 1 
22,000,000 tons of lime upon our field We 
applied over 2,000,000 tons of superphospha 
fertilizer. We have contoured our fields to 
hold the water and soil. We have tied d 
our land with grass and strip-cropped 
fields to keep them from blowing away. We 
were doing this for peace. Now we kn¢ 
we were also getting ourselves in fighting 
trim—and we’re ready 

But let’s not talk about what we 
done—what are we doing now? And 


are we doing to do? 
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We set up our 1942 production goals last 
fall and we revised them after Pearl Harbor. 
We know now that we are going to meet those 
production goals for practically all crops— 
and we are going to go over them on many. 
We talk about assembly-line figures in indus- 
try. Let me give you a few assembly-line 
figures for the farm. 

On the basis of our 1942 production goals, 
here’s the way things are rolling off the 
American farms today on an assembly-line 
basis: 

Every hour of the day our farm 
turning out 6,486,000 quarts of mi : j 
hour of the day 5,236,000 eggs roll off our pro- 
duction line. 

Every hour of the day 134 carloads of hog 
are ready for market. 3 





tS - 


That means 3: 
loads a day, each one 100 cars long 
Every hour of the day 88 carloads of beef 
and veal are ready for market. That means 
21 trainloads of beef a day, 100 cars each 
Every hour of the day we are producing 40 
tons of peanut oil and 63 tons of soybean oil 
Let me remind you again that 


duction figures are on a 24-hour basis and 
365-day year. 

Those are the figures for just a few of the 
many crops being produced on the farms of 
America. Why are these farm products roll- 


ing off at that rate? It’s because of the great 
increases we’ve made in the last year or so 
in cur production. I won't try to give you 
those increases in figures, but let me tell you 
what a few of those increases mean. I'll have 
to give you these increases in terms of our 
1942 production over our average production 
during the 5-year period from 1935 to 1939 





Our increase in milk is enough to float the 
whole United States Navy. Mind you, that’s 
not production; that’s’ just our increase 
Our increased production in eggs is enough 
to provide cartons—the 1-dozen kind 

stretching from the earth to the moon 


Enough meat to pave a four-lane highway 1 
inch thick, from New York to San Franciscc 
and back to New Orleans. Enough cases of 
canned fruit to bridge the Atlantic from Nev 
York to Liverpool. Enough canned vegetables 
to build a double row of cases across the Pa- 
cific from Los Angeles to Russia's great east- 
ern port of Vladivostok. And, keep in mind 
those are just cur increases in production 
For some other crops we are ¢ 
make unheard-of increases this year—make 
them in just 1 year. Take ps ( 
vitally needed. Our increase 


anuts for 


this year will 


be 150 percent. We'll have 50 percent mort 
soybeans than last year and 34 pe nt more 
flax 

Why are we able to do thi Why are we 
able to produce for war with this abundanct 


We’re working with a farm production pro- 
gram written in peacetimes. al 
to do it because we have a flexible farm pro- 
gram—ean adjustment program—ever ready 
to produce according to need. And we have 


been able to do it for another reason, be- 
cause our farm program, our production pro- 
gram is run by men who know h to pro- 


duce, by the farmers themselv: 





Last year we had the job of ng u 
America’s 6,000,000 farmers to p ice foot 
for freedom through the 1942 Agri ultural 
Adjustment Administration farm pr m— 
had 6 weeks to do it in. And we did it. W 
were able to do it for only one reasor Th 
vas because in every communit t 
United States we had farms ( ul 


committeemen—elected by thei: 





These farmer committeemen were willing 
to take time from their own farms to } 
organize the greatest production job ir 
history of American farming They di 
make any money doing it Many of them 
lost money being away from their fart 
They didn’t get any citations or rewards f 
doing it. Many cf them got onl e from 


those who still think th 
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to run his business on a horse-and-buggy 
basis. But these committeemen did the job 
because they were farmers—and farmers 
know how to get things done. 

During the past year we've been constantly 
regearing our farm program to keep pace 
with the war—and we’ve been retooling and 
converting our farms, to use the terms of in- 
dustry, for even greater wartime production. 

Last year, in time of peace, you men and 
other farmer committeemen from our 48 
5 this 1942 farm program that is 





States, wrote 
today providing the United States with the 
greatest agricultural production in our his- 
tory. And I would add that this production 
is not only the greatest but also the wisest 
we have ever made, for today we are pro- 
ducing according to need. 

But now we are at war, and no matter how 
well we have produced in 1942, we must pro- 
duce more and more wisely in 1943 

This year some farmers are short of labor, 
machinery, and farm supplies. Next year the 
pinch will be worse. In some places we are 
even going to be short of enough good land 
to do the job. All that means that we are 
not going to be able to waste any land, any 
labor, or any machinery if we are going to 
produce the food and the fibers and the oil 
crops needed to fight this war. 

The bombers and tanks that we are pro- 


ducing today are among the best in the 
world. But the bombers and tanks of 1942 


will not be good enough in 1943. We are con- 
tantly changing their design and improving 
their performance 

And I think that in a very similar way 


matter } 


, no 
w much pride we have in our 1942 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration 
program and the results that it is obtaining 
today, we must not be satisfied with it. If 
we can take a lesson from the bombers we 
that a farm program that was 
ough in 1942 may not be good enough 
There are always improvements to 
I don’t know what changes we will 
have to n that’s what we're here to 





in 1943 
be made 
laKe 
discuss 
Perhaps they will be like the changes we 
are making in our bombers and fighter planes 
and tanks. Our basic design is good. Per- 
haps it will be a matter of increasing our fire 
power, of increasing our speed, of making our 





program so that it can change direction and 
pace even faster to keep up with our rapidly 
changing world. And perhaps we can also 


perfect our sights so that we can meet our 





production goals even more accurately. And 
then, like our bombers, we will have to see 
to it that our farms and land are kept in 
d « i that they can stand the 
I n ¢ wal 
As I look at the basic design of the farm- 
d nt ram we now have, I think it 
ds up to something like this 
First, in our Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 


ration farm program, we have the 


set production goals for our farm 
produc —and production is the measure 
of strength in this war 
pe nd, we have the power to make pay- 
n incentive to gain a balanced 
oduction—in other words, enough of the 
things we need 


i 
enance of our farm plant—our land. In- 


dustry calls this “plant maintenance” in 
uring its costs of production for war. We 

t conservation 
Fourth, we have the power to discourage 


tion of unneeded supplies, which 

n time of war particularly represent a waste 
vital manpower and materials. 

And fit we have the power to finance 


tl and use of our reserve 
plus supplies 

But as the designer who 
bomber go faster—can it 
load—can we increase it’s fir 


and sur- 


says, “Will this 
carry a bigger 
e power?” I think 
next Iew days is to 





our job here in these 





ask ourselves, “Can we increase the produc- 
tion power of our farm program?” 

If we are to be realistic I think we must 
ask ourselves, “Are we using our payments 
to obtain the greatest possible increase of 
the things urgently needed for this war?” 

And I would say also, that as we face the 
prospects of a long war, we must ask our- 
selves, “Are we doing the best possible job 
to maintain our farm plant in the face of 
war and keep it producing in the long pull 
toward victory?” 

Those are just two questions. There are 
more. I don’t know what they all are. And 
there isn’t any one man who knows all the 
answers to all the questions. But together, 
Wwe can work them out. You men have just 
come in from our 48 States. You're the ones 
who must answer many of these questions— 
for you're the ones who are working out there 
on the production line every day. 

Here during the next few days it’s going to 
be our job to take a look at our whole farm 
production program. Is it strong enough, 
tough enough for the wartime job ahead? 
We don’t know just how much of a load we'll 
be called on to carry in 1943. But assuming 
that it will be at least as great as in 1942, do 
we need to make any changes? 

Naturally, we can’t write out all the details 
for our 1943 farm production program now. 
But we can discuss the broad outlines that 
we think it should follow 

And in doing this let’s keep just one thing 
in mind—that is this: Our war job is farm 
production. We must make our national 
farm war production program even more 
effective in getting this job done in 1943 than 
it was in 1942 

American farmers must continue to lead 
the parade of production for freedom. If 
improvements in our program are needed, 
we must make them without hesitation and 
without qualification, for this is total war, 
fierce and fast And if we are to win, we 
must think straight and act fast 

You know, that’s easy to say, but it’s ter- 
rible to realize the issues at stake, and it’s 
sobering—mighty sobering—to have to face 
the responsibility that rests on us—just a 
few men, few farmers—here today 

The world is at war—a terrible, bloody war. 
And the freedom of men—all men, men all 
around the world—is at stake. The right of 
men to live as they please—to think, and 
speak, and worship, and bring up their chil- 
dren—that’s what we’re fighting for 

We're going to win. But millions of men 
have died already. And before this battle’s 
won, many more will die. We're going to 
have to spend on war the things we could 
have spent on peace and better living. Hu- 
man lives and human living standards are 
going to be the cost of freedom 

Today the whole world of frcemen is look- 
ing toward America. They're looking to 
America for men and arms and food. And 
just as sure as I’m here today, I know that 
my farm out in Nebraska and your farms and 
every farm in the United States is in this 
fight—in it just as surely as are the mer at 


the front and the factories in our cities 
We cannot win without them; they cannot 
win without us 

Together we cannot lose 


Some day—some day soon, I hope—our sol- 
diers, the boys to whom we're sending food 
in those cargo ships—those boys are coming 
home. Coming home to a country they’ve 
kept free. 

And we're going to say to them: “Thanks. 
You won because you fought well.” 

And we want them to say to us: “Thanks. 
We fought well because you didn’t let us 
down.” 

That’s what we're talking about here today. 
Nothing we do must handicap them. Every- 
thing we do must help them. That’s all I’ve 
got to say. 


Now, what do you say? 
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Pensions for Senators 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THEODORE G. BILBO 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, May 25, 1942 


Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, I ask per- 
mission to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp an editorial from the 
Washington Times-Herald of Saturday, 
May 23, 1942, under the title “Pensions 
for Senators,” this much-heralded, mis- 
understood, and misinterpreted question. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


PENSIONS FOR SENATORS 


The United States Congress is Officially a 
part of the United States Government, sup- 
posedly an important part, but actually a 
pretty timorous part which has been shorn 
or has shorn itself of most of its powers of 
late. 

A while ago, Congress voted itself pensions 
in an unobtrusive but perfectly legal way. 
Some body or bodies stirred up a clamor 
about these pensions, and Congress backed 
down. We haven’t yet been able to figure 
out why. 

Our social security law is based on the 
proposition that a worker after a lifetime 
of work should have some money to keep 
him or her going to the end. Some 
40,000,000 workers are now registered under 
that law, and it is hoped it will be extended 
before long to take in farm hands, domestic 
servants, and other groups. 

When a Senator has served 4 or 5 terms 
honestly, or a Congressman 8 or 10, he will 
have saved little if any money out of his 
salary. Should he be turned out like an 
old horse to pasture, or should he have a 
pension? We think he should have a pen- 
sion, paid out of a pension fund to which he 
has contributed, in the manner of police, 
fire department, and other civil-service pen- 
sions 

We think Congress made a mistake in craw- 
fishing on the pension scheme; and we are 
glad, by the same token, to see it up to now 
insisting on X cards for Congressmen and 
Senators in the gas-rationed area Con- 
gressional elections are supposed to be com- 
ing up next November. A Congressman or 
Senator cannot campaign effectiveiy fc~ re- 
election unless he can get around and see 
his constituents, tell them why he thinks he 
should go back to Washington, and find out 
what they are thinking. He should have all 
the gasoline he needs to do his job properly; 
and we hope Congress sticks by its guns on 
that. 





Army-Navy Pennant Awarded Cleveland 
Industries 


REMARKS 


OF 
HON. MARTIN L. SWEENEY 
OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 25, 1942 


Mr. SWEENEY. Mr. Speaker, on Fri- 
day, May 22, 1942, at the request of the 
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War Department, I attended ceremonies 
incident to the presentation of the Army- 
Navy Pennant for Merit by the United 
States Government to the management 
and employees of two of the leading in- 
dustries of the Nation, the Cleveland 
Twist Drill Co., and the National Acme 
Co., both located in Cleveland, Ohio. 

These firms are the first in the Nation 
to receive this coveted award, the joint 
Army and Navy star, a white splash on a 
blue burgee. It was conferred in recog- 
nition of distinguished war production by 
these industries, whose entire facilities 
are operating in the manufacturing of 
war tools vitally necessary to insure vic- 
tory for the United Nations 

In the presence of thousands of em- 
ployees of these splendid institutions, in a 
ceremony presided over by Hon. Frank J. 
Lausche, mayor of Cleveland, high-rank- 
ing Army and Navy officers, headed by 
Under Secretary of the Navy James V. 
Forrestal, and Col. S. E. Reimel, of the 
Army, presented the award and addressed 
the employees. The citation which ac- 
companied the awards reads as follows: 

The Army and Navy are proud to inform 
you that the Army and Navy star is to be 
iwarded to you in recognition of your fine war 
production record. We know ycu will con- 
tinue to respond and not only keep up but 
iraprove ycur present fine record. Our con- 
gratulations. 


Mr. Jacob D. Cox, president of the 
Cleveland Twist Drill Co., accepted on 
behalf of the company and Mr. Clarence 
Stiegelmeyer on behalf of the employees. 
The Cleveland Twist Drill Co. was 
founded three-quarters of a century ago 
by the father of the present president, 
who bore the same name. It wasa happy 
day for Jacob D. Cox, president of the 
company; S. Haughton Cox, vice presi- 
dent; George J. Kast, vice president and 
secretary; and Harry M. Jacobs, treas- 
urer and assistant secretary. The Cleve- 
land Twist Dri’ Co. enjoys a spiendid 
reputation in the field of management- 
labor relations and was one of the first 
industries to inaugurate the profit-shar- 
ing system many years ago. 

At the presentation ceremony at the 
National Acme Co., Mr. F. H. Chapin 
accepted the award on behalf of the com- 
pany, and Mr. Michael Bizovsky on be- 
half of the employees. This company 
also enjoys splendid management-labor 
relations and its thousands of fine em- 
ployees give every evidence of splendid 
patriotic service along the production 
line. The officers of the National Acme 
Co. are F. H. Chapin, president and 
chairman of the board; C. W. Simpson, 
executive vice president; A. E. Drissner, 
vice president in charge of engineering; 
R. C. Kinley, vice president and works 
manager; G. J. Steinbicker, secretary 
and treasurer; T. L. Strimpler, assistant 
secretary and assistant treasurer. Inspi- 
rational addresses were delivered by 
Under Secretary Forrestal and Colonel 
Reimel. Cleveland’s wartime mayor, 
Frank J. Lausche, delivered exceptional 
addresses at both ceremonies, and took 
personal pride in the honor that has 
come to the city of Cleveland. Mayor 
Lausche, son of foreign-born parents, is 
doing one of the finest jobs in the coun- 





try in uniting the diversified groups of 
this metropolitan and industrial city in 
an all-out effort to smash the Axis ene- 
mies. Daily he grows in stature as a 
true American, and he deserves the grati- 
tude of the Nation for his example of 
sincere leadership. 

I desire to thank the War Department 
in inviting me to be present at this 
memorable event in the history of my 
native city and the opportunity to pay 
a humble tribute to the employers and 
the employees of these fine industrial in- 
stitutions. All over the country thou- 
sands of organizations like the Cleveland 
Twist Drill Co. and the National Acme 
Co. are working day and night to fur- 
nish the weapons to sustain our armed 
forces in this all-out drive for victory. 
Our boys along the battle fronts in all 
sections of the world will be encouraged 
in the knowledge that their fathers, 
brothers, and sisters are laboring with 
a vengeance along the production line 
to bring this war to a speedy termina- 
tion. Itrust that every Member of Con- 
gress will be permitted to attend services 
of a similar kind when and wherever the 
opportunity presents itself. A better 
understanding of the greatness of Amer- 
ica, and a stronger devotion and loyalty 
to its free institutions is bound to result. 
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Promotion of Small Business 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES DOMENGEAUX 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 25, 1942 


Mr. DOMENGEAUX. Mr. Speaker, in 
the midst of the gseatest catastrophe this 
earth bas ever known, at a time when 
total mobilization of resources and people 
should be at its greatest, we find that only 
about 10,C00 of cur manufacturing plants 
out of a tctal of 185,900 plants are doing 
defense work. Of the remaining 175,000 
plants many have been forced to close 
their doors and many are now totterins 
on the edge of bankruptcy for various 
reasons brought on by our present war 
effort. In most instances these plants 
cannot cperate because they are unable 
to get materials which have become nec- 
essary for our war program. In other 
instances, because the items they origi- 
nally manufactured can no longer be 
distributed through ordinary channels. 
This has caused unemployment in many 
cases and has placed many small busi- 
nesses on the precipices of ruin. This 
condition is indeed a paradox 

The bill we now have under considera- 
tion concerns the establishment of the 


JQ 


Small War Plants Corporaticn. It pro- 
vides that the Chairman of the War 
Preduction Beard shall mobilize the ca- 


pacity of all small business co.cerns and 
determine by which means these firms 
can be best utilized for war production. 
It directs him to arrange with established 
governmental agencies for the use of 
their personnel in making surveys, ob- 
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tain other information, and assist in 
awarding war contracts. This bill gives 
recognition to the higher cost per unit 
for small plant operation and requires 
that allowances be made along this line 
when awarding war contracts. The cor- 
poration established in this bill would 
be empowered to make loans cut of the 
appropriation of $200,009,000 provided 
herein to small business concerns to 
finance plant contruction, conversion, 
expansion, or the acquisition of equip- 
ment facilities, machinery, supplies, and 
materials for war or essential civilian 
purposes. It may arrange contracts 01 
subcontracts between small business 
firms and the Government for the manu- 
facture or supply of necessary materials 
and services. Its purpose is to mobilize 
the productive facilities of small business 
in the successful prosecution of the war. 
It is designed to convert certain types 
of manufacturing plants from the manu- 
facture of civilian articles to those neces- 
sary for the war program. Its natural 
consequence would be an increase of the 
productive facilities of this country and 
at the same time would enable certain 
small business establishments to con- 
tinue their operations and thereby pre- 
vent the disruption cf business in small 
communities. 

According to reports I have read, the 
bulk of war contracts have gone to fewer 
than 100 large concerns. Thousands of 
the smaller plants have already folded 
up and tens of thousands more will fail 
unless something is done to keep them 
open. In order to successfully do this a 
complete survey of their facili 


ties shou!d 
be made and arrangements must be made 
to finance their conversion to war pro- 
duction wherever practical. 

I am under no illusions whatever that 
this bill of itself will solve the problems of 
small business in the United States dur- 
ing the war effort, but it promises to be 
of real and perheps great assist ince 
along that line. It would not only bring 
us closer to cur goal of peak production, 
but would also enable our small business- 
men to keep their heads above water ar 
keep the people of their community} 
ployed, thereby lifting the morale of 
those who have been thrown cut of em- 
ployment by cur present war disruption 
and assisting in further training for war 
needs. 

I urge that the House pass this bill so 
that the proposed Smaller 
Corporation may get 


earliest possible moment. 


Equaiity fer Women 
EXTENSION OF 
HON. HOMER 

OF OREG 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRE 


REMARKS 


D. ANGELL 


Monday, May 25, 1942 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, the coun- 
cil of the World Woman’s Part; in Wash- 
ington on May 9 and 10 approved m- 
munication to the Rep ntati f the 
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United States bearing upon the impor- 
tant subject of freedom and equality for 
women. This communication has to do 
with a vital and timely subject, and, 
under leave heretofore granted, I include 
it as a part of my remarks, as follows: 
WORLD WOMAN'S PARTY DEMANDS 


UNITED NATIONS FREEDOM 
FOR WOMEN 


OF THE 
AND EQUALITY 


Freedom and equality now for the women 
of the United Nations were demanded in a 


message drawn up and formally approved 
on May 9, when the council of the World 
Woman’s Party convened at world head- 


quarters in Washington, May 9 and 10 
Council members from 11 nations were 
present for the council’ meeting, and ap- 
proved the proposed communication. It 
reads as follows 
“To the representatives 
Nations, meeting in Washington: 
“The members of the United Nations’ 
Council have declared their object to be 
freedom for the whole world 
“We, representing the World Woman's 
Party for Equal Rights, desire to lay before 


of the United 


the United Nations’ Council the fact that 
freedom for women is one freedom that 
could, and should, be. established now, in 


the territory of the United Nations, without 
waiting for the conclusion of the war 

“Women have always made, and are making 
today, a magnificent contribution to society, 
in spite of inequalities and restrictions. No 
one knows what contribution women could 
make—and will make—when these inequali- 
ties and restrictions are removed 

“For the sake of a new and better world, as 
well as in justice to women themselves, we 
call upon the United Nations to establish 
freedom for women in all territory under 
their jurisdiction 

“We ask equality for women under the law 

“We ask power for women, equal with power 
for men, in directing our national and inter- 


national life 

“We urge the United Nations’ Council, 
meeting in Washington, to take immediate 
action to bring this freedom to the half of 
their own people who do not have it, wom- 
en—not as a post-war measure—but today.” 

The Council voted to send the message to 
the official representatives in Washington of 
the United Nations -n letters signed by Mrs. 


Pethick Lawrence, of London, England, pres- 
ident of the World Woman’s Party, and Miss 
Alice Paul, chairman of its council 

A decision was made to hold the triennial 
ce of the World Woman's Party for 
1 Rights the middle of October, follow- 
nvention of the National 


conferer 
Eq 


ing the 





national cé 





Woman's Party 
mong those attending the council meet- 

ing were: Miss Alice Paul, United States of 
America, chairman, who presided; Mrs, Any 
C. Ransome, United States of America, treas- 
urer; Mrs. Welthy Honsinger Fisher, United 
States of America, chaplain; Miss Nansheng 
Yen, member for China, daughter of the 
former Ambassador Yen; Mme Rahhohan 
Ra of fF Miss Grace Roe, of Great 
Britain, representing the British branch of 
the World Woman’s Party; Seflora Marta 
Vergara, Chile, member of the council from 
Chile Mrs. Maria Heldering Bye, of th« 
ve lands, now living in the United States; 
M1 Si Solanko, of Finland; Mme. Joan 
Arnould, of France; Miss Muna Lee, of San 
J P. R. member of the council from 
Pue I Mme. M. Iwinska f Warsaw, 
Poland, secretary of the Polish branch of the 
Worl Ww l Party; Miss Marie Sten, 
Denmark nd Dr. Helene Stoecher, member 
of the council from Germany 

At the close of Saturday’s session, the for- 
eign delegates were guests of honor at a tea 
t Alv 3elmont House, when Mrs. Ransome 
ind assisting local women were hostesses. 

Mrs loyd Williams, third vice chairman, 
National Woman's Party, which i United 


States section, represented that group in the 
absence of the chairman, Mrs. Harvey W. 
Wiley. 

Mrs. Florence Bayard Hilles, member of the 
executive council, National Woman’s Party, 
made the speech of welcome to the foreign 
delegates. 

The meeting was open to members of the 
World Woman's Party. Among those present 
were: Mrs. Nina Allender, Mrs. Porter Dale, 
Miss Mary E. Downey, Mrs. Marie Moore For- 
rest, Mrs. Elsie Graff, Miss Anna M. Graves, 
Mrs. Kar] Greene, Mrs. Mary Heffernan, Miss 
Winifred Mallon, Miss Betty Mayer, Mrs. 
George Mesta, Mrs. Dora G. Ogle, Mrs. Horace 
Pote, Miss Mabel Vernon, Mrs. Robert Walker, 
and Mrs, Helena Hill Weed. 





The Late Honorable John D. Craddock 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. EDWARD W. CREAL 


OF 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 25, 1942 


Mr. CREAL. Mr. Speaker, I wish to 
announce the death of John D. Crad- 
dock, Munfordville, Ky., a former Mem- 
ber of this House and one of my prede- 
cessors, on May 20, after a brief illness. 

He was elected to Congress from the 
Fourth Congressional District of Ken- 


KENTUCKY 


tucky in 1928 and served one term. He 
was a banker, farmer, and at the 


time of his death was a member of the 
State Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration Committee. In his latter years 
he spent much time in organization work 
among the farmers and especially to- 
bacco growers. He was an occasional 
visitor here in the interest of this work. 

As one of the pioneer families of his 
county he stood for all that was best in 
good citizenship and patriotism. He 
was one of two Republicans who served 
in the Fourth District since its forma- 
tion, but his votes in Congress on mat- 
ters pertaining to his district were non- 
partisan. He was a veteran of the 
Spanish-American War and also served 
in China during the Boxer uprising. 
The loss of such men is a distinct loss 
to his county and his State. 





Manifest Victory 


REMARKS 


HON. E. E. COX 


GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 25, 1942 


Mr. COX. Mr. Speaker, in the fore- 
word to the book Manifest Victory, pub- 
lished by Harper & Bros., Dr. William 
Heard Kilpatrick, who has the best mind 
of any man I ever knew, pays tribute to 
Prof. J. R. Moseley, the most Christlike 
manleverknew. Both were my instruc- 
tors when I was a student at Mercer Uni- 
versity, and the harshest thing that I 


OF 
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could say of either would be that the one 
is too wise and the other too good. 
FOREWORD 


For over 40 years the author of this book 
has been my close and intimate friend. Yet 
I must confess to a wurprised admiration for 
what he has here written. Our approach to 
life and its problems has, as regards terms 
used and formulations reached, been so very 
different that for friendship’s sake we have 
avoided probing our differences. I was, there- 
fore, unjustly to my friend, not prepared for 
a book that would make so universal an 
appeal. His aim for the book has been to 
give a straightforward account of personal 
religious experiences. The result is such an 
objective account as promises, in my judg- 
ment, to enrich the world’s literature of the 
inner life 

First of all, what appears is absolutely 
genuine, a frank and exact account of the 
author’s own experiences. No one who knows 
Mr. Moseley will for a moment doubt either 
the authenticity of the experiences described 
or the precise accuracy of the statement; and 
it is hard to see how anyone, knowing only 
what appears in the book, can fail to reach a 
like conclusion. To be sure, not all will 
accept Mr. Moseley’s explanation of certain 
happenings—it could not be expected—but 
this will carry no implication of doubt that 
the author believes precisely all that he says. 
The experiences are, as such, authentic be- 
yond any question. 

As suggested, the book includes a portrayal 
of mystic experiences. These are remarkable, 
as is the whole tone of the book—and indeed 
the author’s whole life—for the Joyousness 
that pervades them. Many, when they think 
of the deeply religious life, think of it as 
denying essentially life in this world. Not 
so for Mr. Moseley. There is nothing of the 
sort here. On the contrary, for him life is 
properly rich and fine for living here and 
now. So far from being other-worldly, the 
almost sole emphasis here is on this present 
world of ordinary human living, only this is 
to be lived, as life itself should be lived, in 
such a way as to be on its own account best 
worth living 

What has just been said needs elaboration 
in a certain direction. The reader may begin 
with the idea that the author’s use of cer- 
tain customary religious terms implies a 
prerequisite underlying theological system. 
If he does so think, he will be happily 
disappointed. Hardly in literature can one 
find a treatment of authentic religious ex- 
perience that is, on the one hand, so real and 
concrete to him who described it and yet 
is, on the other hand, so free of specific 
theology. And still, strange as it may seem, 
hardly anyone who is genuinely religious will 
miss this absence of theology, however much 
he may be used to thinking his religion in 
such terms. In rare degree Mr. Moseley has 
been able to transcend all theological for- 
mulations, without in any way antagoniz- 
ing those who think they need such formu- 
lations. 

Most admirable perhaps of all is Mr. Mose- 
ley’s consummate ability to deal in kindly 
fashion with any and all groups from whom 
he has felt compelled to separate himself, 
either as regards ties of defined organization 
or as regards systems of thought. One will 
look long before he finds anywhere words 
more nicely chosen to say, on the one hand, 
nothing that is not strictly true and, on the 
other hand, nothing that is not in fullest 
degree kindly. These things show the author 
as the man that he is—determined not to 
judge neighbor, determined always to 
enhance life, never to mar or reduce it. 

Many readers, it may be added, will enjoy 
with this writer the author’s clear style. It 
is easy to read and as attractive as it is easy. 
Would that others who deal with life’s funda- 
mental problems might be induced to follow 
also this part of the author’s example. 


his 





kd ela 








Finally, this book, while the work of a 
saint—a modern saint to be sure, but as true 
a saint as ever lived—can be read by all, 
whether saint or sinner. No one will partake 
so much of the saintly as not to find his 
deepest yearnings here clearly recognized and 
stated. No one that is a sinner will fail, 
if only he will read discerningly, to find here 
the good that he himself at his best most 
deeply cherishes. He may, as does this writer, 
use other language when he communes with 
himself, but he will recognize in this saint 
a true friend to his deepest insight. There 
is that in this book which will appeal to any 
honest seeker for the true way of life, what- 
ever may be his faith or outlook, and this 
it is that constitutes the unique contribution 
and appeal of the book, and the essence of 
that appeal is the man himself, speaking 
through his life to all who may come thus t 
know him. 

WILLIAM HEARD KILPATRICK 





Address Delivered by the Most Rever- 
end Peter L. Ireton, D. D., Coadjutor 
Bishop of Richmond, at Military Mass 
at Arlington National Cemetery 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. THOMAS J. LANE 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 25, 1942 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
privilege on Sunday last to participate 


in the wreath-laying ceremony at the 
Tomb of the Unknown Soldier at the 
Arlington Cemetery and to act as the 


national representative of the Ancient 
Order oi Hibernians of the United States 
and Canada. 

Preceding this ceremony fourth 
annual military mass, sponsored by the 
local Fourth Degree Knights of Colum- 
bus, assisted by other local and national 
Catholic organizations, was celebrated in 


the 


the amphitheater in honor of the soldier 
dead. 
The address at the occasion was de- 


livered by the Most Reverend Peter L. 
reton, D. D., Coadjutor Bishop of 
mond, and his remarks were so elcquent 
and so impressive that I be 
warrant insertion in the Concert 





Recorp. The folowing is his addre 

The poor shall ¢ and shall be filled: and 
they shall praise the Lord that k Hit 
their hearts shall live for ever and ever 

All the ends of th earth sl a 
and shall be converted to the Lord. A 
the kindreds of the Gentiles shall adore 
His sight 

For the kingdom is the Lord 1H hal 
have dominion over the nations Psalm 21 

Three years ago the fourt mbly of 
the Knights of Columbus of tft N 
Capital inaugurated this solemn memo 
tribute in this city of the dead Year by 
year other Catholic organizat 
ind local, in increasi1 numbers, have ned 
them in this testimony 

Three yearxago too it was my pri\ r 
stand in this same place before the altar of 
Solemn Eucharistic Sacrifice, to stand before 
the Tomb of the Unknown Soldie1 His re- 


mains are the symbol of the nearly 40,000 
dead who lie here in Arlington Cemetery, 
symbol of the thousands upon thousands who 


1 


lie here or there from coast to coast, 





even more sacred this land of ours; symbol 
too of the countless who have met their 
earthly dissolution on land or sea far from 
home in the distant reaches of the earth 

Three years ago Our assemblage, our sacri- 
fice, was a memorial. Today it is that and 
more—it is an actuality! Hawaii, the Philip- 
pines, Java, Malaya, Australia, the seven seas 
rise in our mind’s eye. 

And our brotherly sympathy goes out to 
bereaved reiatives and friends, even as the 
glint of patriotic pride wrestles with the tear 
of sorrow in loving eyes And 1ese, our 
American manhood who have given the 


the 


ulti- 
mate in consecrated patriotism echo the ap- 
peal to us, “Have pity upon me, at least you, 
my friends, for the hand of death hath 
touched us.” And through this divine, eter- 
nal sacrifice, we ask him who gave His life 
both for friend and enemy to grant them 
eternal repose “Accept, Holy Father, Al- 


mighty and Eternal God, this unspot 
which we offer unto Thee 


ted host 


the living and true 





God, for our sins, offenses, and negligences 
and for all here present; for all faithful 
Christians, both living and dead, that it 1 y 
avail both to me and them unto life ever- 
lasting.” 

Here in death, wher may ve 
found them, there has y. Here the 
values of life are brok e is no 
distinction of rank or ce or color 
or time. They are on H ea- 





tures all, to be rewarded as they clung t« 
to be punished as they ce} 





























And for the one through acrifice of 
thanksgiving we thank God nd for the 
other, through this sacrifice of propi 
we implore His mercy 
The narrative of the Tower of Babel 
familiar to everyone who has ever lool ti 
the Old Testament How the self-centered- 
ness, the vainglory, the pride of Ir - 
tors before they dispersed from thei of 
union in pride of endeavor, in conter of 
their Creator they would build a tower to 
heaven and make their name e for i 
time. As St. Paul in later € Be- 
cause they likened not to have God in the 
conscience, God delivered them up to a repro- 
bate sense.” The power and punishment of 
the Creator flaunted the wild dream of the 
ons of the race. They were confounded in 
their tongues Not unity and accomplish- 
ment but disunic ind det writte r 
he i nded fi nc n stone e I r 
of B ] God \ I mcclk 
For His followers, in His clos hours 
Christ, the Son G prayed they 
may | ll one s Thou, Father, < nM 
d lin Tl t t A ill may | l 
t eu m I ve T ’ 
M 
Ir ~ C reckoned f irth- 
( he cht f Christ Here we wit- 
s unity f riety, union f dis- 
un ( from c nted 
forces Ir kee} the }{ m of 
Chi r Dy \ rer n [ 
the B 1 Tri descendec I 1 
1 ery } y 
p d fr Jerusal I 1 
.e cen ) I I l 
1 told f with ( f t t 
I clet V n I s 
I 1e! Al I fi i 
H . ey i 
t ( dix H ( 
ther s \ You ki t 
1 e mu ice = 
; I ( for 
ee ] ! f B re 
é Galil And f 
é f every mal I t 1 - 
we € bor Par Met 
Elamite I hat f M mia 
Judea 1 ¢ Pont A 
Phrygi ind P a, Egy} d the parts 
f Lyb ibout Cyrene, 1 : e! f 
rome Jew Is nd p Cr 
nd Arabia i eard peak 
I ul wn t K derfu of 
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God.” There and then began that 
mission of the church of Christ l 
desired and which has existed in the Catho- 
lic Church from that day to this. For 
unity two conditions were needed; both 
































I 
were present, the Holy Spirit, and the recep- 
tiveness of those to whom the apostles 
preached. Would that that unity for which 
yhrist prayed, which the Holy Ghost brought 
into the world, if only the minds of men 
had been tractable to receive His message, 
had persevered through these 1900 years 
And the history of these centuries would 
not have been war. They would have bee. 
a story of continued pe 
Who would gainsay t statement whether 
in 1914, whether in 1937 to 1940 that most 
of the world and especially America want 
peac Whether that high and universal 
sentiment among our people wv I 1 of 
lofty motives or of a desire of eas i com- 
fort or of self-interes is t de p t 
but amid all this general pacifism V 
too, in the minds of many, fear, f 
through the decade that has gone, t t an- 
other war was inevitab And I 
and the Low Countries had fallez q 
inevitable was our entry int 
Is this world-wide stru 
God o1 n er? world A per é 
tation? Wh eA saint I ) 
proclaim? God ! 1 Ww 
Man’s perver wiil 
For v Bit 
is evident t n ( 
called th a iti wrath H 
( sen but k¢ ple 
My people have forsaken Me Fou 
tain of Living Water, and have digged t 
themse cisterns, broken cisterns, that cal 
hold no water.” Has not the story of th 
world for the past hundred years, aye, for th 
past 300 and more yeal been a € I 
( he Tower of Babel? Mer I { 
mind, in self-exaltation, in dis! r f th 
Claims of the Creator and, in consequence 
unmindful of the claims of their neight 
hé¢ n not for unity bu é rive 
n tition and in discord b I - 
tion and natior between « nd ¢ 
Their wer was rtl ( ue ind ir 
justice was the instrument « I 
What a contrast with the pur e ( I 
fi Pente t that uld ur all 
men ol ali nal s ll A I 
t rds God in v I - 
é Pontiff n ju ¢ 
wards our neé I of v r ] ] 
or ¢ n bI er! 1 ul r ¢ 
Cc i in t I I f 
ountry | bee! ( n pe 
H s I ple t 
Have we be mindful of the i I 
and pl [ u countr bir 
found I mu 
( I nd tl ! I - 
coln rote Int 
Ce ~ I I ¢ 
uff t r 
n I ‘ Y ] 
m I f 
u i I 
d r 
€ pr - 
l ( 
W nize thi t - 
f mill t 
hrou c cie G 
t I r ] 
1G ( é 
é I ] i Lid c l 
f f inc du ry I 
I lif 
During t t Holy W Ss cOn- 
ference President Roose t e- 
I rs rt of a letter 1 
which he d voiced I ( 
I ter wv n of 
individuals st Am f C ary s 
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Cross the eternal symbol} that light will con- 


quer darkness, truth proves stronger than 
error, life greater than death. It is the only 
sign by which we can conquer the powers of 
black paganism that threatens everything 
which we hold dear.” That is Catholic be- 
lief, that is Catholic hope, to its truth all here 
subscribe. However, I wish I might be opti- 
mistic to second the thought that most 
Americans see in Calvary’s Cross the eternal 
Symbol, but I cannot forget that Eternal 
Truth itself said: “Not all they that say Lord, 
Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of God, 
but he who doth the will of my Father who 
is in Heaven, he shall enter into the kingdom 
of heaven.” 

And how far have we, as Catholics, failed 
to live out that unity of purpose of which 
the first Pentecost is the origin and under 
the continuance of the Holy Spirit’s guid- 
ance, the instrument to weld first our Cath- 
olic people throughout the world into an 
international, spiritual brotherhood, and 
through the justice and charity we cwe ali 
men, to bind all men with us to God? How 
far have we permitted the Babel of confusion 
in thought and in life to influence bot our 
and our practices, that unlike the 
early Christians who were identified by their 


dian? 
iaeais 


enemies, we, in too great numbers, seem to 
be part and parcel of the secularism that 
would put God, if it could, outside His werld 
Recall the parable of Our Lord, “There 
was a judge in a certain town who did not 
fear God and did not respect ian Now 
there was a certain widow in that town and 
kept coming to him sayins, ‘Do me jus- 
tice against my adversary.. And he would 
not for a long time. But afterward he said 
within hims ‘Although I do not fear God 





1or even respect man, yet because this widow 
bothers me, I wili do her justice, lest by her 
ymntinual coming she finally wear me out.’” 
The unjust judge, though in the end he 
ulfilled his office, was inspired not by justice, 
t by charity or even compassion, but by 
lfishness, self-interest, love of his own ease 
nd rt. How comparable a picture to 
n in high and low positions, whose 
ly ought has been their own nation or 
class or terie or party Among the com- 
plex causes of this war, history will write 
this laissez-faire as one of the factors. Christ 
cluded this parable. “Yet when the Son 
f Man comes, wili he find. do you think, 
ith on the earth?” Luke 18 
It is for us to answer that question: it is 
or 1 to help others answer it—Faith in 
for victory to protect those free- 
doms, those institutions which too many 
have insufficiently prized. We seem to begin 
to appreciate them only by the contrast of 
eir absence wherever the heel of the Third 
Reich has trod. Ask the people of the over- 





run and subjugated countries; you know the 

ory from Norway the Mediterranean, 
from the Baltic to the Aegeaz 

We have a right to expect victory from 

n overruling Providence only when atheism 

its pretense gives way to faith, only when 

dl ne and indifferenc give place to 

rst and service Worship of wealth and 

f self, worship of untrammeled intellect, and 

inordinate cult of the human body are no 

less heinous than worship of race and blocd 

1 in our adversaries Faith in God 


and in His providence is what we need; the 








re zation and acknowledgment of human 
ufficiency, of our dependence on the Crea- 
tor But even such faith is incomplete and 
not meritorious unless alongside is submis- 
t the law of Sinai, the Command- 
t f ; with their gover ce over 

ily, and national life 
c t for those who have faith 


look out into the world of 


ect al find rational man snapping his 
fingers at the lea of Goad, of immortality 
nd eternal reward These dead lying about 
us would urg different approach. Oh, if 


} the Almighty would make vocal their stilled 
voices in united cry to give warning to the 
godless. But such miraculous intervention 
would almost annihilate free will, and God 
wants from us, his children, a ready faith 
and a free service 

There are thinking men and women in 
every country and from every class of the 
population, lovers of their country, lovers 
of humanity, who are seeking to anticipate 
the tremendous, the almost insurmountable 
tasks which will face the world when finally 
peace shall come whether by victory or by 
world prostration. Let all be mindful that 
there can be no social reconstruction, no 
political reconstruction, no economic recon- 

| struction, no national reconstruction, no 
family or individual reconstruction; no new 
order that can endure, unless in the words 
of the Pontiff, “Justice and Charity walk 
hand in hand.” And these are the offspring 
of faith in God The process begins not 
| with mass reformation but by personal con- 
| version 

| An efficacious faith will remain with us 
who have it, it can come to those who possess 
it not, if only in humility we lift our minds 

|} and hearts to God, admitting our weakness, 

confessing our imploring His help in 
our insufficiency and defeat 

| By and through this sacrifice of the mass, 
the reenactment of the Saviour’s death on 
the cross, we pray for those lovers of our 

country who have served her and died for 

| her and for us, for those who have gone 
| 


sins, 


before us with the sign of faith and repose 
in the sleep of peace 


O Lord, Jesus Christ, who in Thy mercy 
| heareth the prayers of sinners, pour forth 
| we beseech Thee, all grace and blessing 


|} upon our country and it 
| in particular for the President 


citizens. We pray 
for our Con- 


gress, for all our soldiers, for all who defend 
| us in ships, whether on the seas or in the 
skies, for all who are suffering the hardships 
of war. We pray for all who are in peril or 
} in danger. Bring us all, after the troubles 
of this life, into the haven of peace, and 


reunite us all together, forever, O dear Lord, 
in Thy glorious heavenly kingdom 

May it be written of our beloved country, 
“This is the generation of them that seek 
him, of them that seek the face of the God 
Jacob.” 
May we be worthy to proclaim with the 
psalmist, “Lift up your gates, O ye princes, 
and King of Glory shall enter in. Who 
shall stand in His holy place? The innocent 
in hands and clean of who hath not 
taken His soul in vain.’ 
“Who is thi f Glory? The Lord who 
strong the Lord mighty in 
He is the King of 


of 


the 


heart, 





i is and mighty 


The Lord of hosts 





General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
Points the Way in the Adoption of 
Many Resolutions Covering Vital Is- 

| sues Confronting the Country 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


| OF 


| HON. HOMER PD. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

| Monday, May 25, 1942 

| Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, the Gen- 
| eral Federation of Women’s Clubs at its 
| recent annual convention held at Fort 
| Worth, Tex., April 22-May 2, 1942, 
adopted a number of resolutions which 
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bear directly on the most important is- 
sues now confronting us as a Nation in 
carrying on our war efforts. They are so 
timely and of such far-reaching impor- 
tance that I deem it of sufficient impor- 
tance that they be extended in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, so that they may have 
wide distribution for study and consid- 
eration. Under leave heretofore granted, 
I include the resolutions as a part of these 
remarks, the same being as follows. 


GENERAL FEDERATION OF WOMEN’'s CLUBS— 
RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED AT ANNUAL CONVEN- 
TION, APRIL 27-May 2, 1942, Forr WorrtuH, 
Tex. 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED BY THE BOARD OF DIREC- 
TORS, JANUARY 1942, AND RATIFIED BY CONVEN- 
TION 

Economy for nondefense expenditures 

Whereas the pressure for nonessential ex- 
penditures in their aggregate destroys any 
possibility of bringing about a sound reason- 
able national spending policy; and 

Whereas this emergency places upon every 

American and every organization a moral 

responsibility not only for defense today but 

for security and stability tomorrow; and 
Whereas the President has seen the need 
for economy in the Federal Government by 
recommending in his budget message a sav- 
ings of $967,000,000; and a Joint Congres- 
sional Economy Investigating Committee has 
suggested a savings Of $1,301,000,000 in its 
initial report; and a report on the curtail- 
ment of nondefense expenditures by the 

Brookings Institution has recommended savy- 

ings of $2,085,000,000 for the fiscal year 1943: 

Therefore be it 
Resolved, That the General Federation of 

Women’s Clubs use its utmost influence in 

persuading our Government not to appropri- 

ate public money for any governmental ex- 
penses except those vitally essential to de- 
fense or to the legitimate welfare of any of 
the States or the Federal Government. 
Women’s Army Auziliary Corps 
Whereas the members of the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs are of the opinion 
that the burdens and sacrifices of war should 
be borne by all citizens of the Nation: There- 
fore be it 
Resolved, That the General Federation of 

Women's Clubs support legislation to estab- 

lish a Women's Army Auxiliary Corps by vol- 

untary enrollment for service with the Army 
of the United States 


Aid to United 

Resolved, That the General Federation of 

Women's Clubs pledges support to the 

Government of the United States in its policy 

of extending all possible aid to the United 

Nations to the end that their common war 
effort may insure a final victory. 


Nations 


its 


Mandatory Joint Income Taz 
Resolved, That the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs oppose the enactment by 
Congress of any law tending to establish the 
family as a tax unit, or requiring husbands 
wives to file joint returns for Federal 
income-tax purposes 


and 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED IN 1936 
BY CONVENTION 
Civil service 

Resolved, That the General Federation of 

Women’s Clubs in convention, assembled at 

Fort Worth, Tex., April-May 1942, reaffirms its 

adherence to and pledges its continued sup- 

port of the merit or Civil Service system as 

opposed to the patronage or spoils system in 
appointments to public office. 


AND REAFFIRMED 


1 PEERS 


cae eR 


Street and highway traffic 

Whereas essential war-time highway trans- 
portation and production are vitally affected 
by the efficiency of highway traffic movement 
and the rate of traffic accidents; and 

Whereas much needless traffic congestion 
and many traffic accidents would be elimi- 
nated by the application of uniform traffic 
laws: Therefore he it 

Resolved, That the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs in the interests of effective 
national wartime effort recommend tc the 
various States the adoption of the Uniform 
Vehicle Code, as developed by the National 
Conference on Street and Highway Safety; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That the General Federation of 
Women's Clubs recommend to the cities their 
adoption of the model traffic ordinances as 
developed by the National Conference on 
Street and Highway Safety 





NEW RESOLUTIONS PRESENTED TO AND ADOPTED 
BY CONVENTION 
Religious instruction in schools 

Whereas the development of character is 
the most essential part of education and re- 
ligion is the foundation for character build- 
ing: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs in convention assembled urge 
all clubwomen to request school authorities 
in their respective communities to give re- 
ligious instruction in the schools without 
denominational bias or interpretation 

Resolved, That the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs recommend the placing of 
copies of the Ten Commandments on the 
walls of every school room, and urge the 
students to memorize the Psalms and other 
scriptures which will influence the character 
of the pupils who have made these scriptures 
a part of their mental and spiritual fiber. 





Religious training 

Whereas religion is the basis upon 
to build character and the home training of 
children determines their future attitudes 
toward life and their proper social adjust- 
ments: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the General Federation of 
Women's Clubs in convention assembled calls 
upon the parents in every American home to 
make religion, both by example and precept, 
a vital part of the training of their children 
so that they may be fortified for couragecus 
living and that they, as good citizens, may 
contribute largely to the well-being of the 
American Republic. 


which 


Adult education forums 

Whereas war and post-war rehabilitation 
demand careful study during the emergency 
and immediately following; and 

Whereas school and college education should 
be supplemented with adult education in 
order to develop an intelligent public opinion; 
and 

Whereas satisfactory peace negotiations are 
as essential as winning the war: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs advocate an intensified pro- 
gram of adult education, sponsoring forums 
in all parts of the United States; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the subject material deal 
with the winning of the war; sccial and eco- 
nomic adjustments for a post-war period; and 
preparation of our citizens for their responsi- 
bility in helping to eliminate future wars. 








Libraries 


Whereas democracy in a free society de- 
pends upon a citizenry qualified to base its 
decision 


tions; 


on thought rather than on emo- 


and 








Whereas the American public libra itself 
an instrument of a free society, is playing a 
major role in the creation of the informed 
public opinion necessary in times of emer- 
gency; and 

Whereas the women’s clubs of America, hav- 
ing been responsible for the founding of 
approximately 85 percent of the Nation's 
libraries, recognize the contributions these 
libraries can and should make to the national 
welfare: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs urge all State federations and 
local clubs to maintain undiminished their 
support of existing libraries and to encourage 
the extension of library service to those areas, 
rural and urban, now lacking it; and that 
they do everything in their power to encour- 
age the people of their communities to learn, 
through the use of their libraries, how they 
can as individuals and in groups make their 
greatest contribution to winning the war and 
attaining security through world peace 





Support of education 

Resolved, That the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs continue its long-standing 
policy of the suppoit of education. It is 
committed to the proposition that the ad- 
ministration and conduct of public education 
is an essential function of democratic gov- 
ernment and that in the days of war emer- 
gency as in normal times the doors of edu- 
cational opportunity must be kept open to 
all American children and youth, thre 
adequate financial support to schools 


Women and post-war peace council 


nations are bear- 
physical 


well as 


Whereas women in all 
ing their full share of the actual 
labors, hardships, and 
the spiritual anguish growing out of mecha- 
nized warfare; and 

Vhereas in this 
populations, women and 
direct victims; anc 

Whereas women as mothers of the 
recognize the need of an organiz vorld so- 
ciety to prevent future wars: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, in meeting 
cords itself in favor of the inclusion of quali- 
ficd women at the conference tables and in 


sacrifices as 





pre sent war on Villan 


little children are 


race 





assembled, re- 








the United States’ delegations at any post- 
war peace councils which may be held, and 
pledges itself to organize public opinion to 
that end, in planning ahead against the day 
when this war, like all others, must come to 
an end 

Teaching of Portuguese language and 


Brazilian history 

Whereas 
the tw largest 
Continent; 


Brazil and the United States are 
republics on the American 








and 
Whereas the relations between and 
the United States since the very begi ng of 
their national existence have bee! t - 
lly cordial and Brazil has repeat 10Wwn 


herself to be the warm and sincere friend of 





the United States; and 

Whereas this traditional friendship, if 
to endure and grow, must be based on a 
greater reciprocal understanding of the 


peoples of the two nations: 
Resolved, That the General ion 
Women’s Clubs, assembled in Fort Worth, 












Tex., hereby records its belief that Por 
g e should be emphasized as a highly cde- 
able and important language in the cur- 





ricula of the colleges and high 
United States; also, that courses on tl h 
tory and civilization of Brazil should be made 


available to students in the educational in- 


stitutions of this country, and that 1 clut 
be urged to add to their programs study of 
the Portuguese la lage and the hist of 





Brazil. 
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UNITY AND NATIONAL DEFENSE 






Whereas the general welfare demands the 
waging of a successful war in as short a time 
as possible, and this requires unselfish devo- 
tion, unified effort, and marked efficiency on 
the part of citizen, Government, industry, and 
labor alike; and 





Whereas adjustments are nece ry which 
affect the recognized need for consumer goods 
for private use, the justice of a reasonable 





return on use of capité 
of labor; and 

Whereas evidences of struggle for 
and political advantage, failure to reach a 
ments, and a lack of unity of determination 
to make whatever effort and sacrifice may be 
required fcr success still tusmain; and 

Whereas tre result threatens serious delay 
in production of war material, and a 
complete coordination of activity in waging 
the war for wh the 
industry, and lat 
bility: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That th I ri n 
Women’s Clubs condemns selfishne f pur- 











pose and failure to cooperat n ent 
war effort as unpatriotic and dis 
whether displayed by private citize1 vern- 
mental agency, capital, or labor, and urg 
member clubs to foste1 iblic ch 





will not tolerate such attitude 





v practices 
during this crisis 
Narc IL IC Te L ctu 

Where the General Federa V - 
er Clubs has been instrume ob- 
taining the enactment of the I } - 
cotic Drug Act (with amendmer S ; 
cases) in 40 States, 2 Ter i 
District of Columbia; and 

Whereas conditions in a world at war re- 
quire the conservation of narcotic dru for 
medicinal purposes and the conti! ( 1 
intensification of efforts to suppress drt 


addiction for the furtherance of 
welfare: Therefore 

; ved, That the General 
*s Clubs 


amendatory 









participate in securing addi- 

and narcotic le lati 
and State, as is deemed necessary 

by the Department of 


advisors on narcotic 





Resolved, That the General Federatior f 
Women’s Clubs study the problems of cure 
and rehabilitation of drug addict und 
measures necessary for th lutior 
problems 7 


for the protection of th« Arn N y nd 

civilian personnel against violat 

narcotic drug laws 
Resolved, That the 

Women’s Clubs urge the eradic 


illegal growth of marihuana and end r to 
] provisi made, | g 1th f 
for facilities t carry out I X ( i 
( idail¢ I 
Inc nN ¢ re 

Where the Gene Feder: I V 3 
Clubs h participated activel ! ~ 
mental reform of the Nat em 
handli1 its wards, the Amer! I I 

d 


Wher Cat 





Clubs has fcllowed the develcp: new 
objectives and policis ] I cu 
mphasis on Indi 1 i 
f Western He phere ity 
Therefore 
Resolved, Tt e Gen E r 

Wome! Clubs endor cur 
Indian Ser nistr r t 
method in public he 
ing an inct u f 

local healt} icie¢ ) 
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for full citizenship; and in the establishment 
by our Government of the National Indian 
Institute as a branch of the Inter-American 
Indian Institute. 

Resolved, That the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs urges the Congress of the 
United States not to diminish the appropria- 
tions in such a manner as seriously to impair 
the maintenance of these basic objectives 
and policies of Indian Service administration. 


Safeguarding forest reserves 


Whereas the forest resources of the United 
States are indispensable to our present war 
effort, to our industries, our home life, our 
modern standards of living, and to post-war 
reconstruction; and 

Whereas failures to keep our forests abun- 
dantly and continuously productive may im- 
pair our modern standards and our American 
way of life particularly in the difficult years 
just ahead: Therefore 

Resolved, That the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs go on record as urgently de- 
siring immediate Nation-wide action to safe- 
guard the forest resources of both public and 
private lands of the United States, including: 

1. Greater assistance through local, State, 
and Federal Governments to forest landown- 
ers in management and protection of forest 
against fire, insects, and disease. 

2. Sufficient remedial action by the public 
to keep all forest land, in whatever owner- 
ship, producing raw materials, giving water- 
shed protection, and other services to pro- 
tect the public interest. 

3. Adding to community, State, and Na- 
tional forests those tax delinquent cut-over 
and other forest lands whose public values 
cannot otherwise be adequately protected and 
developed. 





Radio 

Whereas in these history-making times it 
is all the more necessary that guidance be 
given in order that our youth may be kept 
abreast of developments which vitally affect 
our national welfare and their own futures: 

Resolved, That the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs recommends to the Federal 
Office of Education, the National Education 
Association, the American Federation of 
Teachers, and the Progressive Education 
Association that the use of radio in the class- 
room be recognized and made an integral part 
of the school curricula, under a plan which 
will place control in the hands of the class- 
room teacher, to the end that children may 
be properly guided in respect to their listen- 
ing habits, and that the selection of programs 
for classroom use be made with a view to 
bringing to the children an understanding of 
all phases of radio broadcasting, including its 





educational, cultural, social, news, and enter- 
tainment contributions. 
EMERGENCY RESOLUTIONS 
Matern«l and child welfare 

Whereas the war situation has created an 
unprecedented need for health protection and 
other social services among mothers and chil- 
dren; and 

Whereas funds now available are inade- 
quate to supply such service 

Resolved, That the General Federation of 
Women's Clubs urges extension of needed 


services by the Children’s Bureau of the De- 
partment of Labor, and supports the action of 


the Bureau in seeking an increase in budget 
from the Appropriations Committee of the 
Congress that it may meet acute needs created 
by a state of war. 

Economic situation 

he available supply of many criti- 





ot sufficient for free use of 
n and by industry en- 
gaged in war production; and 


Whereas there is danger of a vicious circle 
due to scarcity of certain of these mate- 
rials and the resulting tendency to practice 
selfish and unpatriotic habits of hoarding; 
and 

Whereas there is danger of a vicious circle 
of rising wage scales and costs of living; and 

Whereas there is danger that just methods 
of protecting the interests of all will not pre- 
vail: 

Resolved, That the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs in convention assembled en- 
dorse for the duration of the war the follow- 
ing policies: The establishment of a system of 
rationing and price control, placing a ceiling 
on wages; providing for control of hoarding; 
and the setting of reasonable limitation on 
war profits. 





The New Democratic Leader of New York 
County 





REMARKS 
OF 


HON. LOUIS J. CAPOZZOLI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 25, 1942 


Mr. CAPOZZOLI. Mr. Speaker, it is 
gratifying and encouraging to all good 
Democrats in the Borough of Manhattan 
to see a determined effort being made to 
restore peace and harmony in the Demo- 
cratic Party in that borough. 

The selection of the gentleman from 
New York, Congressman MIcHAEL J. KEN- 
NEDY, aS head of the party in that borough 
has met with wide approval. We of the 
Congress who have been brought in close 
contact with our colleague in the dis- 
charge of our official duties can attest to 
his integrity, aggressiveness, and fairness. 
We know him as one who will spare no 
effort to bring about the unity so neces- 
sary if the party is to be permitted to 
make worth-while contributions to the 
cause of good government. 

His experience in practical New York 
politics dates back to the early days of 
his life when he assisted his father, who 
was a Democratic district captain. It in- 
cluded 15 years as a district captain and 
9 years as a district leader. He is now 
serving his fourth year as a Member of 
Congress and in this latter connection 
has given ample evidence of his far- 
sightedness in the handling of the many 
important problems which have con- 
fronted the Congress during recent years. 

He has repeatedly stated that a great 
party may only remain great if it pre- 
sents to the voters candidates for public 
office selected on the basis of character 
and ability. To this end he is entitled 
to the whole-hearted support and co- 
operation of all good Democrats. There 
should now be no factions, no splits, no 
misunderstandings. The past, whatever 
it may be, should be forgotten and an 
effort made to achieve a glorious future. 

It is interesting to note that the New 
York Times, in its issue of May 18, 1942, 
published the following editorial: 

TEMPLE OF PEACE 

In the last few years we have seen a Tam- 
many dissevered, discordant, belligerent. 
The house has been divided against itself 
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and has had little or no spoils to divide. By 
its own forwardness it has cut itself off from 
supplies at Washington and at Albany; 
and strangers possess its old capital, the City 
Hall. At last Representative MICHAEL JOSEPH 
KENNEDY was chosen to reconcile the breth- 
ren estranged. 

Like the original Indian Tammany, who 
pitched his tent on the present campus of 
Princeton and was described by William Penn 
as notable for “suavity and a peaceful ad- 
dress,” Mr. KENNEDY still in his right hand 
carries an olive branch. Peace has been 
made with Washington and with Albany, 
“complete harmony prevails.” Every griev- 
ance has been settled. Tammany turns its 
face toward the morning. 

Candidates to be chosen at the fall election 
“must be selected for fitness, character, and 
ability.” We greet with some reservation 
this reformed Tammany. How many times 
that institution has been reopened under 
new management. Of Mr. KENNEDY’'s good 
intentions and good faith there is no doubt. 
But the test of his leadership will be Tam- 
many’'s performance. 


Mr. Speaker, I believe that, with the 
genuine assistance of all members of the 
party, Congressman KENNEDY will suc- 
cessfully meet the test laid down in the 
above editorial. 





South Dakota Farmers Set the Pace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 25, 1942 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, I am 
proud to call attention to the attached 
clipping from the Associated Press show- 
ing that South Dakota farmers are set- 
ting a mark for all America to shoot at 
in our drive to win this war at the earliest 
possible moment and with a complete 
and lasting victory for our cause. Work- 
ing 80 hours a week, South Dakota farm- 
ers are not asking for overtime bonuses 
and are not striking for better laboring 
conditions—they are devoting their 
united efforts to producing the biggest 
crop in history to help feed the armies 
and the peoples of all the United Nations. 

Simple justice dictates, Mr. Speaker, 
that these farmers and their patriotic 
companions throughout the Republic 
should be entitled to parity prices for 
the foodstuffs they will produce as a 
result of this hard and sustained labor. 
Parity prices simply mean that the farm- 
er shall be paid on an equitable basis 
with the laborer of the East and his divi- 
dend-receiving employer; parity prices 
simply mean that the farmer’s dollar 
should buy as much on the marts of trade 
as the city dweller’s dollar will buy in 
terms of products of the farm. Parity 
prices do not stimulate inflation. Parity 
prices prevent, if you please, the evils of 
inflation because they keep in balance 
the purchasing power and price levels 
of capital, labor, and agriculture. 

I am one of those who believe that 
the base pay of American enlisted men 
should be $52 per month. I so voted 

| when we had the pay-increase bill for 





a4 
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our armed forces before us and I shall 
so vote when the bill comes back from 
conference. 

However, it is reported in the news- 
papers that the administration majority 
will reduce this pay scale down to $42 
recommended by the other body with its 
overwhelming and obedient administra- 
tion majority. This scarcely seems pos- 
sible, Mr. Speaker, when the same ad- 
ministration is recommending that time 
and a half for all hours over 40 per week 
be paid to all Government workers in the 
desk and office jobs of Washington who 
draw less than $3,800 per year in sal- 
aries. It seems strikingly strange that 
anybody would in one breath oppose pay- 
ing the fighting forces of America a base 
pay of $50 per month and at the same 
time recommend an increase to the non- 
fighting employees of the Government so 
that they receive time and a half for any 
service rendered beyond 40 hours a week. 

Soldiers and sailors punch no time 
clocks and receive no overtime allow- 
ances; they do not request such treat- 
ment and the Government does not offer 
it. But if it is to recommend preferen- 
tial treatment for Government workers 
in the security of comfortable offices, Mr. 
Speaker, it should not oppose equitable 
treatment for the soldiers and sailors 
who are meeting the enemy and fighting 
the battles of this Republic. By the same 
token, a Government which proposes to 
pay time and a half to salaried office 
workers whose income is guaranteed 
should certainly not oppose parity prices 
for farmers whose income is speculative 
and whose hours of labor are twice as 
long as those who serve the Government. 
It is no more than simple justice, I say, 
to give those who work and earn and pay 
the taxes an equitable income so that 
those paid by the taxes we collect can 
continue to serve a free and happy 
pecple. 

The following Associated Press story 
illustrates the moral of these remarks. 
FARMERS WORK LONGER HOURS—AVERAGE 13.5 

HOURS PER DAY IN SOUTH DAKOTA 

South Dakota farmers and their help are 
vorking longer hours than almost any other 
ural workers in the whole country to pro- 
duce their share of the larce volume of agri- 
cultural products necessary to win the war. 

And the women folk are working alongside 
the men, with a total result, Ralph Wood- 
ruff, statistician with the State crop and 

vestock reporting service, said today, that 
South Dakota “will probably produce more 
his year than for many years, in spite of 

n increasingly smaller supply of farm labor.” 

13.5 HOURS A DAY 

Woodruff gave this report, based on a May 1 
urvey by his office: 

‘Farm operators are working on an average 
f 13.5 hours per day, while their hired men 
re working on an average of 12.2 hours per 
day. South Dakota hired farm workers are 

orking longer hours than in any other State 

the United States, while only in North 
Dakota are farm operators working longer 
hours than in South Dakota.” 

As of April 1, Woodruff said, 17 percent of 
the total number of farm workers were 
women, “which shows the farmers in part 

depending on women to take the place 
if the men who have left for the armed forces 
or the factory.” He added that farmers have 


also found that by pooling their labor and 


power machinery they are able to accom- 


plish more than was thought possible. 





Estimates indicate South Dakota farmers 
are attempting an ambitious program, Wood- 
ruff said, including intentions to plant total 
crop acreage 3 percent larger than last year. 

Farmers expected to secure 50 percent of 
the additional workers hired in May from 
nearby farms, 40 percent from nearby towns, 
and 10 percent from other localitics, the 
survey showed. 





Gasoline Rationing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE J. BATES 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATTVES 


Monday, May 25, 1942 


Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, major issues demand serious 
study of all facts, and I ask the unani- 
mous consent that there be printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the following 
letter which I have received from the 
Petroleum Industry War Council. To 
those who have followed closely the con- 
troversial discussions about the rationing 
of gas and oil, the careful analysis and 
conclusions of the council are construc- 
tive and informative and give a clearer 
picture of the situation which has so 
stirred our Eastern States. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

PETROLEUM INDUSTRY WAR COUNCIL, 
Washington, D.C., May 22, 1942. 
Hon. Grorce J. BATES, 
House of Representatives 

My Dear Mr. Bates: This will acknowledge 
receipt of your letter of May 16 enclosing 
an editorial from one cf your home papers. 

It is unfortunate there has been so much 
confusion created in the minds of the public 
relative to the existing shortage of petroleum 
and products on the Atlantic seaboard. With 
the newspaper publicity given the President’s 
action last Monday and the congressional 
committee hearings this week, including cov- 
erage of the statements made by the officials 
of the Government agencies who appeared at 
these hearings, it would seem that no doubt 
should remain as to the seriousness of the 
east coast problem 

It is difficult, however, for the man on the 
street to visualize what has taken place dur- 
ing the past 12 months Petroleum prcd- 
ucts become as essential a part of 
everyday life as water and light in the home 
and the continued ample supply taken for 
granted the same as salt on the table. With 
the thousands of dealer outiets and millions 
of consumers, the petroleum industry has 
been geared to, and in fact, has educated the 
public to expect, continuous ample supply 
To accomplish this, with the seasonal varia- 
tion in the consumption of gasoline in the 
summer versus fuel and heating the 
winter, the stock position is under constant 
study, and inventories are built up normally 
during the slack season to carry over the peak 
periods when transportation facilities are in- 
sufficient to supply current demands. 

To this end the industry has always carried 
large inventories at refineries, terminals, and 
bulk plants, so large as to frequently invoke 
criticism in times past. It is, therefore, 
difficult for one not familiar with the ramifi- 
cations of such a business to visualize how 
there may be an impending shortage when 
published reports indicate millions of barrels 


have 


oils in 
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in storage in a given The fact that 
such a figure includes unavailable working 
stocks, oil in lines, and is in thousands of 
tanks spread over hundreds of communities, 
cannot be visualized. Most important, how- 
ever, that portion that is available for mar- 
ket is not always in the proper location, and 
in times like these, when current demand for 
essential purposes greatly exceeds the maxi- 
mum quantity that can be moved into the 
territory by available means of transporia- 
tion, such inventories would quickly be dis- 
sipated unless some restriction on 
tial business were put into efiect 

It was, therefore, quite apparent to the 
petroleum industry and to the Office of Petro- 
leum Coordinator last spring, when tankers 
normally supplying the east coast were 
transferred to the shuttle service, that either 
alternate methods of transportation would 
have to be provided or consumption would 
have to be restricted accordingly. The con- 
version of industries to the manufacture of 
war materials had, of course, not commenced, 
but there had been a tremendous increase in 
defense industries using large ities of 
petroleum products. The industry, recogniz- 
ing the problem, immediately organized the 
National Defense Pipe Line Co. to finance and 
operate a 24-inch line from east Texas to the 
New York harbor area. This project had the 
support of the Petroleum Coordinator, but 
that office was unable to obtain the necessary 
steel. In the meantime every effort was made 
to make the maximum use of available tank 
cars and to reduce the nonessential con- 
sumption of motor fuel in order to offset the 
transportation lost. 

With the large inventories, the details of 
which were released and published currently; 
the public and, in fact, a lot of people in 
Washington were not aware of the dangers 
just ahead. Fortunately for the people on 
the east coast last winter, instead of having 
to supply additional tankers to the shuttle 
service, Great Britain found it possible to 
return some 40 of the vessels previously in 
this service. This temporarily averted the 
shortage and confirmed the opinions of those 
not fully informed 

In view of the happenings of last year, it 
is not difficult to see how some people are 
today skeptical as to the actual conditions. 
The fact remains there is a definite and most 

il 
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less essen- 
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serious shortage. Fuel oil and heating oil in- 
ventories have been down to a matter of a 
few days’ supply for some time past. Only 


by herculean efforts and extreme sacrifices 
by the industry have sufficient quantities of 
fuel oil been moved to keep the war industry 
plants operating. Fuel oil today is being 
shipped by tank car to the east coast area ard 
into the New England States at a loss of $1 
a barrel to the industry. . 

At the request of the Petroleum Coordi- 
nator, the industry is using available tank 








cars to ship in crude oil to Keep the east 
coast refineries producing 100-cctane, toiu- 
ene, and other essential war products. The 
cnly new supply of gasoline in th antic 
eakcard today is the pipe-line ment 
in the Southern States, plus the gasoline 
being prceduced in the east ¢ t refineries 
incidental to the prcduction of war produ 
Motor fvel must be supplied for transporta- 
tion of war workers and other essential uses 
As to the comment that even afier the 
3343 percent cut in service-station deliveries 


some stations still had gasoline, this is a 
glowing tribute to the patriotic cooperation 
of the motoring public. In certain areas, 
however, where there is a concentration of 
war activities, there was insufficient gasoline 
available, and stations were dry 

The point must not be overlooked, the in- 
dustry has for many years been operating on 
a gasoline economy, but suddenly finds it 
necessary to convert to a fuel-oil economy in 
cooperation with the war program. With tl 
thousands of dealer outlets and refined oil 
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installations, the industry would much pre- 
fer to continue normal gasoline business. 
Since there is insufficient transportation 
available to supply the total. requirements, 
the most essental must be taken care of 
first. 

Normally, the Atlantic Coast States con- 
sume in the neighborhood of 1,600,000- 
1,700,000 barrels of petroleum products daily. 
As you have observed from the last report of 
our Petroleum Economics Committee, it is 
estimated the minimum essential require- 
ment is 1,265,000 barrels per day. Against 
this, current receipts by the combined use of 
tank cars, barges, and present pipe lines are 
not over 900,000 barrels per day. To the time 
request was made to discontinue publication 
of weekly data for the east coast, stocks were 
being drawn down at the rate of about 1,000,- 
000 barrels a week for several weeks pre- 
ceding. 

With the efforts under way, it is hoped 
sufficient additional facilities can be made 
available to provide for the essential re- 
quirements. This must include a sufficient 
quantity to build up the present depleted 
inventories of fuel oil and heating oil if the 
public is not to suffer severely this winter. 
After providing for the requirements of war 
and defense industries, including motor fuel 
for necessary transportation of war workers, 
it is the case of choosing between gasoline 
for pleasure motoring or oil for home heating, 
and it is not known now how successful the 
industry will be in adequately providing for 
the latter requirement this winter. 

It might be well to point out that neither 
the petroleum industry nor the Petroleum 
Coordinator had anything to do with discon- 
tinuing publication of weekly figures for the 
east coast. The publication of this infor- 
mation was discontinued at the request of 
the Committee on War Information in line 
with existing regulations that nothing of 
value to the enemy shall be published. 

It might also be well to point out that the 
east coast is not being discriminated against. 
At meetings of this council and the several 
meetings of the general committees repre- 
senting the industry east of the Rockies held 
during the past 90 days the point has been 
continuously stressed that this is a war in- 
volving the entire United States, and no 
particular area should suffer out of propor- 
tion to another if it can be avoided. Con- 
trary to what Mr. Randall states, Oregon and 
Washington, which normally receives its sup- 
ply by bunker, has been curtailed the same 
as the east coast. 

In a statement issued by Ralph K. Davies, 
Deputy Petroleum Coordinator, he said that 
all areas normally supplied by tanker wheth- 
er it be the east coast, South America, Can- 
ada, or elsewhere would be treated alike. 
The larger part of the national tank car fleet 
are normally used in the Midwestern States, 
yet some 50 percent of these cars have already 
been taken away and are now in use moving 
products to the Atlantic seaboard. In addi- 
tion there has recently been appointed a 
joint Tank Car Committee for Districts 1, 2, 
and 3, which has been authorized to do any- 
thing and everything possible to reduce the 
use of cars in the Central and Gulf Coast 
States, including the direction that some 
14.000 or 15,000 additional cars must be taken 
out of such service for use in moving petro- 
leum and products to the area of shortage. 
This obviously may presently lead to the 
necessity of rationing in those areas as a 
result of reduced transportation facilities 
available regardless of any action taken to 
conserve rolling inventory of tires. 

I trust the foregoing will give you the in- 


formation desired in handling correspond- 
ence of your constituents such as the at- 
tached If, however, this office can be of 


further service, do not hesitate to call on us. 
The clipping forwarded with your letter is 
returned herewith 
Sincerely yours, 
ALLEN H. HAnp, 


Secretary 


and Treasurer, 
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HON. J. EDGAR CHENOWETH 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 25, 1942 


Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, a 
paralyzing fear is gripping our people 
of the Western States in regard to the 
contemplated gasoline-rationing pro- 
gram. I have been receiving wires from 
my constituents in Colorado asking 
whether there was any reality to these 
rumors, or whether it was just news- 
paper talk. The idea of rationing gaso- 
line in States where there is no shortage, 
or any threatened shortage, is so silly 
and absurd that it taxes the credulity 
of our citizens. 

The argument is made that such a 
rationing program is necessary in order 
to save tires. There car be no logic to 
such a contention. Our people realize 
that when their present tires are worn 
out that there will be no more available 
for the duration. They are not asking 
for any favors. They want to make any 
sacrifice necessary to help win the war. 
They fail to see where they are making 
any contribution to our war effort by 
being compelled to jack up their cars, 
even though they have sufficient rubber 
to last for a few months longer. 

In many of our western communities 
our whole ecOnomic system is built up 
around the use of automobiles and 
trucks. Plans for the use of motor equip- 
ment during the summer months just 
ahead have already been made. Tires 
will deteriorate more rapidly when un- 
used than when on the road, so there is 
no saving so far as rubber is concerned. 
Just what is the motive back of this fan- 
tastic scheme? I think Congress has a 
right to know, and people back home are 
beginning to wonder if we do not have 
some responsibility in putting a rest to 
these disquieting rumors emanating 
from various agencies. 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 
desire to include an editorial on this sub- 
ject from the Star-Journal of Pueblo, 
Colo., as follows: 

GASOLINE RATIONING IN WEST DOES 
TO BE NECESSARY 

Indications from Washington appear to be 
that gasoline rationing is being seriously con- 
sidered for the entire Nation. It is already 
effective in the Eastern Atlantic States and 
will be in Washington and Oregon very soon. 

The real reason for the rationing in those 
areas is due to the transportation problem. 
Most of the oil and gas that serves these areas 
goes by tanker from Gulf ports. Tankers are 
at a premium now, and the railroads evidently 
have not been able to furnish sufficient equip- 
ment to replace the tankers lost and those 
which have been diverted to other routes. 

But in the Midwest there seems to be little 
reason for the rationing. Most of the oil and 
gas that comes to Colorado comes in trucks 
and not in equipment that can be used for 
hauls from the South to the North to serve 
the Atlantic coast 

Distances in the West are far greater than 
those in the East seem to realize. 

One of the principal reasons for extending 
the rationing throughout the country is said 
to be to force conservation of tires. Certain 
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Washington and Army officials have said that 
the country is driving itself out of rubber. 
It was stated last winter that there was suffi- 
cient rubber on cars to run them for 2 years 
and that did not include the cars in used-car 
lots or the tires which were bought by con- 
sumers prior to the freezing order in De- 
cember. 

We believe that those who are talking so 
strongly about gasoline rationing throughout 
the country should be made to wait a suffi- 
cient length of time to get all of the facts and 
data before rash steps are taken which will 
cause a greater disruption than it has in the 
East. 

The reason for rationing in the East was to 
conserve gasoline and oil. But now the rea- 
son put forth for rationing in the rest of the 
country is to force conservation of tires. The 
two reasons don’t fit together. We want to 
know more about it and also a chance to be 
heard as to the problems involved before 
anything is done. 

Buy war bonds and stamps. 





Memorial Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN M. VORYS 


OF OHIC 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 25, 1942 


Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I am inserting a little verse, or, 
rather, a rhyme which I put together a 
few years ago to express my idea of the 
spirit of Memorial Day. It is probably 
very bad as poetry, but it expresses a 
feeling that comes to many around Me- 
morial Day in wartime. 

MEMORIAL DAY 
Would you honor the dead? 
bring, 

Not the flags, nor the flowers, nor the 

wreaths you bear. 
They cannot hear your salutes as they ring, 

These are for you who are listening there. 

Not what you bring to the crosses today, 

Not the sweet flowers so tenderly spread, 

Comrades, it’s what you carry away, 
That brings real honor to these, the dead 


Not what you 


“I must do for two”—let it sink deep, 

In your heart as you stand near the ground 
where they sleep, 

As you see those they left behind silently 
weep. 

“I must do for two”—that’s the pledge you 
must keep. 


“I must do for Jim lying under that tree, 
Who stopped the bullet intended for me. 
I must do for Al who crashed from the sky, 
Flying the plane that I was to fly. 
I must do for Hap who died of my flu, 
Each died for me—I must live for two.” 


“They gave all they had for me and the rest, 
Just one life—that’s all that I have to give. 
In courage, self-sacrifice, I'll do my best, 
Then do better—for them—for I get to 
live 
Life’s sweet, but it’s hard—the sweetness 
they gave, 
I have the hardness for both to erdure, 
I must give to the country they died to save, 
Double devotion to keep her secure.” 


“I must do for two”—let it sink deep, 

In your heart as you stand near the ground 
where they sleep. 

For not what you bring but this taat you 
keep. 

Does honor to those who lie there asleep. 
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Letter from a Former Member 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 25, 1942 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, as a courtesy and act of fair 
play to a former Member of the House, 
Thomas R. Amlie, I am, at his request, 
asking permission that the following let- 
ter from him be inserted in the Recorp. 
Mr. Amlie’s letter is, as will be seen, a 
refutation of charges of communism 
against himseif and others. As such it 
speaks for itself. 

In asking this permission, however, I 
want to state specifically that my action 
is not to be interpreted as endorsing or 
in any way associating myself with at- 
tempts by the organization in question 
to defeat Members of Congress nor as 
an agreement on my part with the esti- 
mate of certain Members made by it. 
My experience in the House has taught 
me to respect and value worthy quali- 
ties of character in other Members— 
even though I may disagree with them 
quite completely on public questions. 


UNION FOR DEMOCRATIC ACTION, 
Washington, D. C., May 21, 1942. 
Hon. JERry VooruIs, 
Representative in Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: The daily CoNnGrREs- 
SIONAL Record for May 19, 1942, contains an 
extension of remarks by Representative Horr- 
MAN, of Michigan, in which is included in full 
an article by Chesly Manly, which appeared in 
the Washington Times-Herald on May 16, as 
well as in the Chicago Tribune of the same 
date. 

This articles is an attack on the analysis 
of the present Congress published by the New 
Republic in cooperation with the Union for 
Democratic Action. Any individual, organi- 
zation, or newspaper has the right to disagree 
with that analysis and to criticize it vigor- 
ously 

This article, however, includes charges of 
communism against the Union for Demo- 
cratic Action which are completely at vari- 
ance with the facts and should not go un- 
answered. 

According to this article, the officers of the 
Union for Demccratic Action ere “all well- 
known fellow travelers cf the Communists.” 
In another article inserted in the same ex- 
tension of remarks, written by Arthur Sears 
Henning, of the Chicago Tribune, appears the 
charge that the Union for Democratic Ac- 
tion is “affiliated with Communist Front 
organizations.” 

In view of these charges, it is interesting to 
note the reception accorded these Union for 
Democratic Action cfficials by the Communist 
Daily Worker when the formation of this 
rganization was announced in April 1941 
At that time the Daily Worker, official organ 
of the Communist Party, editorialized, 
Linked with the Government, tied to the 
war machine, and faithful to capital, they 
ire a menace to the labor movement and to 
peace. They come bearing the poison of the 
imperialist slaughter. The working class and 
the American people must shun them as the 
fifth column of Wall Street Empire.” 

At the same time the New York Times, 
hardly a Communist organ, said editorially, 
“The point is that the published program 
indicates a clean break with foreign ideologies 
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and a determination to deal with American 
problems in the spirit of democratic insti- 
tutions. This way lie fruitful discussion, 
progress by adjustment and compromise, and 
unity in essentials.” 

Lest it be felt that the Union for Demo- 
cratic Action disagreed with the Communist 
only so long as Soviet Russia was linked to 
Nazi Germany, it is pertinent to point out 
that the first release issued by the Union for 
Democratic Action after the outbreak of the 
Nazi-Soviet war began as follows: “Warning 
against Communist attempts to penetrate 
the American liberal and labor movement as 
a result of the Nazi-Soviet war, the Union for 
Democratic Action, at a special executive 
committee meeting yesterday, nevertheless 
called upon the American Government to give 
every possible economic and technical assist- 
ance to Russia in cooperation with the Brit- 
ish.” Later in the same statement the Union 
for Democratic Action insisted that the “for- 
eign policy which the new situation requires 
must not persuade us to relax our vigilance 
against Communist penetration into the lib- 
eral and labor movement.” 

Subsequently on many occasions the Union 
for Democratic Action reiterated these warn- 
ings. Its organizational bulletin of August 
1941 carried an article by its chairman, Dr. 
Reinhold Niebuhr, on the danger of Com- 
munist penetration into liberal ranks. The 
following issue of the bulletin included an 
article by its executive secretary James Loeb, 
Jr., on the attempts of the Communists to 
organize a new front organization in Chicago, 
the home of the Chicago Tribune. 

The foregoing citations should be sufficient 
to prove to any honest American that the 
Union for Democratic Action is a liberal 
American organization, unashamed of its 
liberalism and proud of its principled re- 
fusal to have any dealings with any American 
whose first loyalty is not to the United States 
Government. 

But more serious than the charges of the 
Tribune themselves is the quotation cited, 
which purports to be from the Communist ac- 
tivities file of the United States State De- 
partment. This five-paragraph quotation 
not only accuses the Union for Democratic 
Action members of communism but men- 
tions eight officials as being typical of the en- 
tire membership. Of the eight mentioned, 
five are members of the Union for Democratic 
Action boarec of directors: Dr. Reinhold Nie- 
buhr, chairman; Dr. Frank Kingdon, presi- 
dent; Dr. John L. Childs, vice chairman; Freda 
Kirchwey; and A. Philip Randolph. Ilustra- 
tive of the truth of these charges are two iso- 
lated facts: Professor Childs resigned frcm 
the New York College Teachers Union in 1938 
after charging the union with being domi- 
nated by Communists, and his resignation led 
directly to the ouster from the American Fed- 
eration of Teachers of three New York locals; 
and Mr. Randolph, president of the Brother- 
hood of Sleeping Car Porters, resigned as 
chairman of the National Negro Congress 
with similar public charges. 

Upon being shown the second Tribune 
article the Assistant Secretary of State as- 
certed that he had prepared the first denial, 
and that it was a complete denial He 
added that the Tribune would clearly con- 
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tinue, however strongly the denial was 
worded, to treat it as an evasion and not a 
denial 
A few days ago Mr. Gerald L. K 

whose ambitions I think we all unde: 
nominated his own hall of fams ‘a partial 
list of fearless Americans”: This list included 
the following editors and publishers: 
Robert R McCormick, of the Chicag 


Tribune; Father Charles E. Coughlin, of 
Oak, Mich.; Gerald B. Winred, cf Wich 


Kans.; Eleanor Patterson, publisher, Wash- 
ington Times-Herald; Joseph M. Patterson, 
publisher of the New York Daily News; 
William Randolph Hearst, and the editors 
of the Brooklyn Tablet. I think that Mr. 
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Smith has made his choice with great dis- 
cernment, only { think that it would be 
more appropriate to say that they are the 
editors and publishers- of newspapers that 
might be termed “the Rising Sun Newspapers 
Syndicate.” 

This whole situation presents a problem 
that should be of real concern to all Ameri- 
cans interested in the truth. The editors of 
the Tribune apparently recognize that they 
no longer have any reputation for integrity, 
so they seek to pass off their own material 
as coming from the files of Government de- 
partments. If the State Department's denial 
is accurate, is there then no way of prevent- 
ing a newspaper reporter from using the 
authority of the State Department’s name in 
connection with the publication of a non- 
existent document? If the State Depart- 
ment’s denial is inaccurate and the Tribune 
report is correct, how did the dccument get 
into the State Department? And, even more 
serious, where is the leak from the State 
Department to the same newspaper, indeed 
the same reporter, who, less than a week be- 
fore Pearl Harbor, gave to Hitler and the 
Japanese the most secret plans of our Army 
and Navy? 

These are questions that demand answers 
The Union for Democratic Action intends to 
find the answers. Furthermore, it intends 
to follow the path of legitimate American 
liberalism, in the certain knowledge that the 
legitimate aspirations of our people are based 
on a democracy which is in every sense liberal 
and progressive. Without such a promise we 
cannot hope to win the war against fascism, 
or secure a lasting peace after military 
victory. 

Very sincerely yours, 
THomaAs R. AMLIE 
Director, Washington Bureau of the 
Union for Democratic Action 





National Gasoline Rationing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LYLE H. BOREN 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 25, 1942 


Mr. BOREN. Mr. Speaker, the cur- 
tain rises on another act in the tragic 
farce of bureaucratic folly. This time 
Dr. Quack proposes Nation-wide gasoline 
rationing. The most charitable thing I 
Can say about the proposed Nation-wid 
rationing of gasoline is that it is asinine. 
Dr. Quack says there is a shortage of 
rubber, so close down the production of 
petroleum. He might as well have 
there is a shortage of steel, so close down 
the coal mines. He might well have 
said there is a shortage of ships, 
up all of the railroads. It is my frank 
opinion that these illustrations are anal- 
agous and comparable measurements of 
Dr. Quack’s diagnosis. It is quite clear 
that Dr. Quack proposes to am putate the 
patient’s leg because the patient has the 
toothache. Mr. Speaker, this proposal i 
so ridiculous that I cannot readily believe 
that a grown man could entertain 
even as a fantasy. It is fantasti It 
preposterous. It is a complete absurdity. 

Let us analyze this moronic hallucina- 
tion. There is a transportation shortage 
in the East. It was sensible to set up a 
rationing of transportation in order that 
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the facilities of transportation could be 
more adequately used for purposes es- 
sential to our war effort. Particularly 
was .here an increased demand for and 
an increased loss in the transportation 
facilities constructed for the specific use 
of transporting oil and oil products. 
So it was reasonable to lay special em- 
phasis on rationing of transportation re- 
quiring the use of that particular facility. 
But, in the first place, there is no short- 
age of gasoline in America, only a skort- 
age of transportaticn in certain areas, as 
anyone with one eye and half sense 
knows. There is only a shortage of fa- 
cilities for transporting those products 
and the rationing program should have 
been known by its right name—the ra- 
tioning of transportation—not misnamed 
by the “Gasoline rationing.” 

Let me pause here, however, to admit 
that there undoubtedly will be a Shortage 
of that essential sinew of war—petroleum 
products—before Dr. Quack gets through 
with his quackery. Let us lay aside the 
eastern problem. factors are Sself- 
evident, but let us examine the prescrip- 

on Dr. Quack has written as his opinion 
of the proper medicine for the Middle 
West. There is a shortage of rubber, 
says he, so we are going to cut out your 
diet of petroleum products. Now, we in 


te 
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the West are realistic people. We prefer 
to call things by their right name; that is 


1y I am calling this proposal by its 
right name—Asininity. 
We know that there is a rubber short- 


age and we will to the last man patrioti- 
cally and wholeheartedly contribute our 
efforts to conserving the available rubber 

pply Every farmer, worker, and 
merchant in Oklahoma knows that he 
h job to do as an individual contribu- 
tion to our war effort, and no one has 
more readily and sensibly shouldered the 


task [The Middle West has given the 
highest percentage of its manpower to 
the armed forces. The Middle West has 
contributed the highest percentage of its 
workers to the industrial centers. The 
Middle West has led the Nation in unity 
of thought and purpose to speed up and 


accelerate the production of the imple- 








ments of war and to destroy every obsta- 

every interference, everything that 
hampered, delayed, or impeded the war 
effort. The prairie fire burned into the 
national consciousness the truth that 
racketeering fees are an unwarranted 
im] tion on patriotic effort, and they 
burn with the same feverish determina- 
tion to ike every sacrifice, to make 


every effort, but to tolerate no handicap 


or senseless unwarranted imposition ob- 
structing our unified purpose of winning 
tne wal 

We know that there is a shortage of 
rubber, and even if there were no Gov- 


ernment restriction on the use of rubber, 
the people cf the Middle West, regulated 
only by their own patriotic fervor, would 


contribute more than their part to the 
need for the sensible conservation of 
rubber. 

Ye we know there is a shortage of 


rubber, but we also know that the hope 
for adequate rubber products lies in the 
synthetic-rubber products to be produced 


from petroleum, and we also know that 
petroleum in its several products is 
essential to the war effort. We know 
that petroleum is important in the same 
sense that tanks, planes, and guns are 
important. We know that the produc- 
tion of essential war products, such as 
high-octane gasoline, toluene, butadiene, 
machine oils, Diesel oils, fuel oils, lubri- 
cants for guns and machines, all depend 
upon capacity production of petroleum, 
and that every time that you take a 
barrel of oil in its crude form from out 
the earth that barrel of oil must be sepa- 
rated into its component parts, and that 
gasoline becomes in wartimes the product 
of toluene, butadiene, and all the other 
petroleum products desperately impor- 
tant to our war effort. As a result, if 
we were producing for these needed prod- 
ucts only, we will continue to have what 
we have now—an oversupply of gasoline. 
We do not propose to tolerate the shut- 
ting down of wells to the extent of de- 
stroying our oil reserves and killing the 
source of supply essential to the need of 
the soldier on the battle front. We do 
not propose to tolerate the closing of our 
refineries essential to the production of 
aviation gasoline and other components 
in a barre! of oil that are a definite im- 
portant part in the war need. 

In the State of Oklahoma a glimpse of 
the picture in the Middle West can be 
gleaned: 15 percent of all gainfully em- 
ployed people in Oklahoma are employed 
in the oil industry; 20 percent of all the 
wealth of the State is in its oil and oil 
industry; 50 percent of all taxes for the 
State are derived from the oil industry; 


and I do not refer to these significant 
figures simply to say oil is impor- 


tant to us as a people, but we know, even 
if Dr. Quack is abysmally ignorant of that 
fact, that in a similar proportion to its 
importance in our economic structure 
petroleum and its products are com- 
parably important to cur success in the 
war. 

We have geared to high efficiency our 
schedule of production of these essential 
products for the war, and we are not going 
to let Dr. Quack pervert and destroy the 
direction of that program aiding victory, 


and we are not going to have the day 
arise in Oklahoma when the storage 


facilities are overtaxed and valuable oil 
products and gasoline destroyed or 
wasted because of a local surplus in a 
Nation suffering from dire shortage of 
the chief essential product we produce. 
That 15 percent of our people, that 20 
percent of our wealth is working to win 
the war, and we propose to keep it so. 

This is both a warning and ultimatum 
to Dr. Quack that we are Americans, full- 
grown, and with normal intelligence, and 
will not permit the infinite absurdity of 
amputating Uncle Sam’s leg because he 
has the toothache. We know that Uncle 
Sam has some illnesses, but chief amongst 
them is defective wisdom teeth and tape- 
worm trouble—red tape. We are ready 
and anxious to do everything construc- 
tive, but let us have a wartime mora- 
torium on bureaucratic asininity. You 
cannot cut off our leg because we have 
the toothache. 
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A Reply to a Smear Attack by Mrs. 
Robert Low Bacon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HAMILTON FISH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 20, 1942 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted me to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include a letter I addressed to 
the editor of the New York Herald 
Tribune in reply to the scurrilous and 
contemptible speech by Mrs. Robert Low 
Bacon, of Long Island, before the Young 
R2publicans of New York State. 

The New York Herald Tribune pub- 
lished my letter in part in its edition of 
Sunday, May 24, 1942. 

I was so incensed by this irresponsible, 
unfounded, and malicious smear attack 
by Mrs. Bacon that I want the Members 
of the House and Senate to know the 
facts and see for themselves the kind of 
vicious propaganda that is being circu- 
lated by some hysterical and fanatical 
interventionists, who apparently will stop 
at nothing to discredit Members of Con- 
gress who dared to vote their convictions 
in trying to keep America out of war until 
prepared and unless attacked. 

The raising of the pre-war contro- 
versial issues between the noninterven- 
tionists and interventionists is a disserv- 
ice to the American people and can only 
promote disunity and hinder our all-out 
war efforts. 

The letter is as follows: 

To the Eptror, NEw YorK HERALD TRIBUNE, 
New York, N. Y.: 

I have recently read in the public press a 
report of a speech made by Mrs. Robert L. 
Bacon, of Long Island, before a meeting of 
Young Republicans at Hamilton, N. Y., which 
arraigns and attacks me Just how Mrs. 
Bacon qualifies as a Young Republican is not 
necessary for anyone to comment on. Having 
been in public life for a long time I have 
heard and read many speeches but this one 
takes the cake for malice, abuse, and distor- 
tion of the truth. She made a number of 
direct charges against me which were com- 
pletely and absolutely false. It is deplorable 
that Mrs. Bacon, a rich and socially promi- 
nent woman, should, under the impact of 
war, become hysterical and resort to gutter 
politics and have no regard for the truth. 

I shall answer these charges specifically: 

(1) “That Mr. FisuH was a delegate to the 
Interparliamentary Union and had been on 
friendly terms with the Nazis.” 

Answer. There were no Nazis at the Oslo 
Congress and naturally I did not see or talk 
to any 

(2) That Mr. Hill, “the convicted secretary, 
had acted on Mr. FisH’s orders in handling of 


mail bags containing franked pro-German 
speeches.” 
Answer. There is not only one, but three 


misstatements of fact in this charge. First, 
Mr. Hill was not my secretary, but a clerk in 
my office who could not take a word of dicta- 
tion; secondly, I never gave Mr. Hill any orders 
about the mail bags, as I never knew any- 
thing about them—had no connection with 
them, and was on the train coming from 
St. Louis at the time. Thirdly, none of these 
speeches were pro-German—they were anti- 








war speeches of Members of the Senate and 
the House. It is sheer slander to call any of 
them pro-German. It is not true that my 
franking privilege was used to send out any 
German propaganda of any kind. My frank- 
ing privilege was never used for any speeches 
except my own. The 20 speeches from the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of Members of the 
House and the Senate sent out by Mr. Hill in 
1941 was done entirely without my knowl- 
edge or consent. He made all the arrange- 
ments and hired girls to address the speeches 
outside of my office. I never knew that any 
of these speeches had been mailed out until 
Mr. Hill was indicted. Lastly, I never deserted 
Mr. Hill, as charged by Mrs. Bacon, even 
though he had deceived me about the mail 
bags and the sending out of speeches for nu- 
merous Members of the House and the Sen- 
ate. He was a disabled veteran and rightly 
or wrongly I tried in every way in my power 
to obtain a suspended sentence for him and 
he would be the first to acknowledge it. 

In addition, Mrs. Bacon criticizes me for 
certain votes in Congress prior to Pearl 
Harbor. On the measures referred to by Mrs. 
Bacon I voted with approximately 90 per- 
cent of the Republican Members of the House, 
including Hon. JosEPH W. MarTIN, Jr., who 
is also the chairman of the Republican 
National Committee. If I was wrong, then 
90 percent of the Republicans must have been 
also. I was convinced at the time that these 
votes were right and think that Mrs. Bacon 
is wrong, and doing a disservice to the Re- 
publican Party and to the Nation by raising 
these pre-war cvuntroversial issues that can 
only promote disunity and impede our all- 
out war efforts. 

I believe that Mrs. Bacon’s contemptible 
and malicious attack on me and on my patri- 
otism and Americanism was for the sole pur- 
pose of trying to defeat me for being a non- 
interventionist prior to Pearl Harbor. How- 
ever, such fanatical and abusive attacks on 
my patriotism and loyalty, coming from indi- 
viduals outside of my district, if continued, 
will only help to renominate and reelect me 
by enormous majorities. The American peo- 
ple are fair-minded and do not like personal 
abuse. The people of my district do not need 
any advice from Mrs. Bacon, of Long Island— 
particularly advice based on falsehoods and 
malice 

Very truly yours, 
HAMILTON FISH. 





Administration Hostility te Economy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. RICHARD B. WiGGLESWGRTH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 21, 1942 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remark7 in the 
Recorp, I include as meriting considera- 
tion of the House, the following article 
by Frank Kent, appearing in the Wash- 
ington Star of May 20: 
PoutricaL ATTACK ON ADVOCATES OF 

Bopes ILL For EFFORTS TO CUT 

TURES 


ECONOMY 
EXPENDI- 


(By Frank R. Kent) 

It has been charged that this administra- 
tion, while calling upon the people for great 
sacrifices, is unwilling to make any sacrifices 
itself. It has been charged that its insist- 
ence upon promoting New Deal social aims 
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| and playing New Deal politics (as in the 


recent New Jersey judgeship) interferes with 
a full concentration on the war effort. 

These are ugly charges which, despite evi- 
dence, no one wants to stress. In a period 
such as this nonpartisan support of the 
President is, of course, an obligation and a 
united Nation’s essential. But a distinction 
must be made between support of his admin- 
istration in every war measure and support of 
the indefensible domestic things which, using 
the war as a screen, are being done at home. 
Concurrence in these is neither patriotic nor 
wise; quite the reverse. 

An example was given a few days ago in the 
attack on House and Senate Members who 
are leading the fight to reduce nonwar gov- 
ernmental expenditures. It first came with 
some degree of restraint from politicians close 
to the White House. 

Immediately the attack was expanded and 
elaborated in various radical organs which 
reflect the New Deal view. These cast re- 
straint aside and Senators Carter GLass 
WattTeR GEORGE, KENNETH MCKELLAR, and 
Harry Byrp, along with Representatives 
Wooprum of Virginia, Taser, DovuGHron, and 
others, were denounced as “wreckers” and 
“vandals,” described as “vicious, mean, and 
selfish men” who are, it is inferred, trying to 
lose the war. 

SAFETY DEMANDS ECONOMY 

The men against whom these allegations 
are made can afford to ignore them—and do. 
Except that they come from persons and 
papers regarded as administration spokesmen, 
they would not be worth noticing at all. But 
the White House link provides a sound reason 
for considering this attack part of adminis- 
tration political policy, fitting in with the un- 
rebuked speech of Attorney General Biddle’s, 
in which he insisted that it was necessary to 
fight on the New Deal political front at home 
as well as against our enemies abroad. Inci- 
dentally, some of those who attended the 
small dinner at which Mr. Biddle extolled New 
Deal politics are most active in the present 
effort to disparage the economy leaders 

The situation has reached a stage where 
it seems worth while to state the facts again. 
The first fact is that, excepting the politi- 
cians and the jobhoiders, everybody agrees 
the national safety demands that nonwar 
expenses be “cut to the bone.” Mr. Roosevelt 
urged this 17 months ago. All the higher 
fiscal officials echoed his recommendations 
Congress, believing he meant it, last year 
created a Joint Economy Committee, which, 
after months of work, made a report recom- 
mending cuts totaling over $1,000,000,000. 
Secretary Morgenthau signed this report. 
The New Deal spokesmen say he did so “with 
reservations,” but the only .reservation he 
made at the time was that the committee had 
not gone far enough. Instead of one billion, 
he thought two billion should be cut out 

NOTHING BUT HOSTILITY 

Considering the President’s own recom- 
mendations, the Morgenthau approval and 
the vital need for drastic reduction, there 
was every reason to expect the committee’s 
report would receive administration support 
It would seem that it had acted in accord 
with the President's desire, after consultation 
with the financiai officers of his administra- 
tion. One, of course, expected opposition 
from the jobholders, whom it is presumed to 
separate from the pay roll, but after his 
clarion call for a “cut to the bone,” cne 
tainly had a right to expect cooperat 
Mr. Roosevelt. 

There has come from him nothing but 
hostility. And now his journalistic and poli- 
tical aides have begun personal abuse of the 
committee members. These men who have 
supported his foreign policy from the start 


t 


cer- 
ion from 


who have voted to give him every war power 
and all the money he asked and whc just 
as patriotic as Mr. Roosevelt and a lot more 
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so than some who assail them are called 
“wreckers” and “vandals,” “vicious men’”’ who 
are trying to pull the props from under the 
country. Ciearly there has begun 
paign within the administration to knock out 
the committee's recommendation and per- 
sonally smear its Members. 
ANGUISHED AT SUGGESTION 


carm- 


This state of affairs is deeply depressing to 
those who believe failure to regain control of 
our Federal finances weakens the war effort 
and menaces national stability. That Mem- 
bers of Congress, working along 
gested by the President, himself 
be assailed by the President's 
be baffling to these who do not know the facts 
To those who do, however, the reasons are 
clear. 

Basic among them is the determination of 
the New Dealers not really to give up a single 
governmental gadget, war or no war. Some 
of these may be curtailed, but others already 
have been greatly expanded. In face of this 
the Economy Committee proposes complete 
abolition, for the duration, of National Youth 
Administration, Civilian Conservation Corps 
and the Farm Security Administration A 
vast sum of money would be saved, but M: 
Roosevelt opposes it, Mrs. Roosevelt of; 
it, and the whole journalistic and political 
chorus is anguished at the suggestion 

These three agencies are especial favorites 
among the more ardent New Dealers, and the 
proposal, even temporarily, to lop them off 
appears to them sabotage of the worst type 
Their contention is that they are essential 
to the winning of the war, which, of course, 
is nonsense. The attack bodes ill for the 
economy program. It is difficult enough un- 
der any conditions to uproot intrenched agen- 
cies no matter how useless. To do so against 
White House opposition would be little short 
of miraculous. But it should be done, and the 
men who are trying to do it deserve the great- 
est possible public support. Without 
the cause is hopeless. 
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Less Talk 


IXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CARL T. CURTIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 25, 1942 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include an article from the Hastings 
Daily Tribune, of Hastings, Nebr. 

This article appeared in that paper 
on Tuesday, May 19, 1942. I think that 
the vast majority of sober-thinking of- 
ficials in Washington will agree with 
this article. The article is as follows: 

LESS TALK 

The Tribune, as almost every other new 
paper we know, has made a studied attemy} 
to refrain from editorial criticism of the na- 
tional administration ever since D iber 7 
the day of Pearl Harbor 

We don’t admit we carped at the adminis- 
tration prior to that date, because we did not 
We did, however 
readers from time to time to events or policie 
we sincerely believed boded no good for the 


draw the attention of ou 


Nation. Since Pearl Harbor we 

done that in most cases, becau ] 
unity to be the most imp int aim, no mat- 
ter how much rank f hne t 


Washingt 
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But enough is enough. 

The present brand of public utterances in- 
dulged in by certain of the high janissaries 
of the New Deal has no justification under 
heaven in any place other than the looney 
house. 

One day a high Government official is 
quoted as saying the Government will soon 
find it necessary to grab tires from private 
civilians. The next day another official denies 
the story. Soon comes a trial balloon to the 
effect the Government may requisition private 
automobiles for war purposes; then a denial 
that any such thing is contemplated. In the 
meantime the automobile owners, the garages, 
the finance companies, the service stations, 
and a hundred and one other businesses feel 
the shock of such statements. 

To pile on the straw that breaks the pro- 
verbial camel’s back comes the story out of 
Washington that gasoline rationing, now in 
effect in the East, soon will be extended to the 
rest of the country. Of course, a denial is 
forthcoming from another source, but the 
damage has been done. Fear and suspicion 
have been sown again and the harvest, as 
always, is disunity, not unity. 

Sure, the country wants to win the war. 
And, given intelligent leadership and an abso- 
lute minimum of popping off by unreliable 
and scratter-brained bureaucrats, the job of 
w.-nning can be accomplished in much less 
time than the Axis might think. But con- 
tinue the practice of talk, talk, talk and think 
later and our war efforts will be hampered 
and harassed to a point where progress is as 
Slow as the rate of softening of a dictator’s 
heart 

Former Vice President Marshall once said 
what the Nation needed was a “good 5-cent 
cigar.” He may have been right then. What 
the Nation needs now is a gag in the mouths 
of those Washington desk cavalrymen who 
ride one nutty idea after another until the 
Nation’s tongue hangs out in exhaustion and 





A Voice From Norway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 25, 1942 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, herewith I ask to have included 
with my remarks a brief account of the 
experiences of Brynjolf Bjorset, a Nor- 
wegian, now in the United States, to- 
gether with a short discussion by Mr. 
Bjorset of his knowledge of and experi- 
ence With the Nazi system. 

Brynjolf SBjorset, born in Norway, 
worked as civil engineer for 15 years in 
all parts of the world, became impressed 
with the vast productive capacity—con- 
trasted to the poverty caused by lack of 
proper utilization and distribution of the 
resources. After extensive studies both 
of the actual resources of the world and 
the many proposals for a fuller utiliza- 
tion and distribution he published a book 
“Distribute or Destroy,” that became a 
best seller in his country, and was favor- 
ably reviewed bankers, economists, 
and educators, called the first scientific 
and nonsectarian treatise of this immi- 
nent problem. Mr. Bijorset would heart- 

1 wit A tant Secretary of 


liy apiece Wil fASSi ail 


by 


State A. A. Berle in his article in Fortune 
November 1941, “Finance ‘s a technical 
problem like engineering. We can afford 
everything for which we have material, 
labor, and a reasonable need.” 

From 1936, Bjorset was manager of 
Giro Credit Society in Norway, an insti- 
tution trying to carry these principles 
into practice in business and production, 
and he came to America among other 
things to learn about similar institutions 
here and eventually find a basis for inter- 
national trade in this line. He liked 
America so well that he has taken out 
first papers here and plans to become a 
citizen. 

The rumblings of war in Europe, how- 
ever, drew him back to his native country 
in 1940 to offer his services during the 
emergency, and he arrived just in time 
to greet the Nazi invaders. He became a 
reserve Officer in charge of volunteers. 
While in battle he learned that his giro 
organization was on the verge of taking 
over all trade in Norway, after the bank- 
ing situation had become desperate be- 
cause of the invasion. Then again the 
new masters put thumbs down: No giro 
either. The Nazis resorted to the oldest 
and most detrimental form of financing: 
Printing money without consideration. 

Following the surrender of Norway, 
Bjorset led parties of Britishers and Nor- 
wegian patriots through the Nazi lines 
into Sweden and freedom, and when 
finally he escaped himself—it was only 
to be captured on a ship in the Arctic 
Ocean. Gestapo and the military intelli- 
gence showed considerable interest in 
him, so it took him several months to 
finally escape for good. 

NAZI ECONOMICS 
(By Brynjolf Bjorset) 

In September 1940, 5 months after the 
invasion of Norway, I was summoned to the 
Nazi headquarters at Oslo to listen to a 
German economist trying to apologize for 
the Nazi conquest, to explain Nazi economics, 
and eventually to win me for his cause. 
That he had any hope in that direction 
seemed strange indeed, for not only had I 
fought the Nazis during the Norwegian war, 
but I had written anti-Nazi articles before, 
and I had participated in the underground 
activities against them after the war. Fi- 
nally, on my way out of the country I had 
been caught, and according to the rules of 
the game should have been shot long ago. 

In the Nazi files, however, were reports 
on my travels in Germany and particularly 
cn my publications regarding social and 
financial reform, and the Nazis have always 
tried to enlist the service, the ardor, and 
energy of reformers of all types, promising 
them that within the Nazi regime their par- 
ticular reform will certainly be carried out. 

They did not know, however, that I had 
extensive reports on the disappointments of 
such reformers in Nazi Germany (many of 
whom are now in concentration camps) and 
that I harbored no illusions whatever as to 
the Nazi sincerity. They were planning to 
use me—while I was planning to use them— 
to escape again! 

“You have traveled widely,” said Dr. Nojack 
“You have seen the enormous resources of 
the world—and the criminal waste. A major 
part of the world’s resources unutilized, un- 
distributed, while millions starve.” 

The challenge was too tempting. I could 
not keep up my role as a good boy, playing 
their game in order to escape. I spoke my 
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“We were facing and solving that problem,” 
I said, “when you Nazis butted in and with 
blunt violence disrupted the whole evolution. 
J. M. Keynes in London, Irving Fischer, Rob- 
ert Owen, Jerry Voorhis in the United States, 
Frisch and Myrdal in Scandinavia and many 
other economists and industrialists had 
worked out feasible plans for a proper eco- 
nomic organization * * *,” 

“That's only theories. But Hitler has done 
it. Carried it out,” boasted the Nazi. 

“Has he? When your soldiers arrived in 
Norway, they were so starved after 7 years 
of Nazi rule that they ate Norwegian butter 
and Norwegian cream cakes until they vom- 
ited. Now, after 5 months of Nazi rule in 
Norway we are beginning to know starvation, 
too. And you have watered our whole finan- 
cial structure with worthless money bills, so 
we'll have to clean floor completely before 
building up again—that’s after you've been 
thrown out,” 7 

He could have shot me for that remark. 
But he was not of the cruel type, rather a 
slave himself, so he continued: 

“That is not a fair judgment. We have a 
war going on now. Tnhat’s different.” 

“The first 7 years of Nazi regime,” said I, 
“was a time of peace. You had all the chance 
in the world to show what you could do. 
Arguments apart, however, I am willing to go 
down to Germany to find out for myself. 
Then I will give my frank opinion whether 
one single objective of a scientific economic 
system has been achieved. My life is in your 
hands. If you don’t like my report, you can 
bump me off.” 

My offer was rejected. The Nazis did not 
trust me to go and see for myself. And when 
I finally escaped again it was not exactly with 
their consent. 

Of course, the offer was more or less a ges- 
ture. I knew the Nazi financial set-up well, 
from earlier travels in Germany, from litera- 
ture, and from contact with it in other coun- 
tries. Boasting and propaganda apart, it is 
true that the Nazis have managed to utilize a 
major part of the resources of the country. 
But even that has not been accomplished to 
the full extent. There is still waste, boot- 
legging, ineffitiency, bribery, and an enor- 
mous amount of bureaucracy and red tape. 

As to the methods for realizing this amount 
of production, they are such that the democ- 
racies can hardly use any of them. In a de- 
mocracy the economic system is there to as- 
sure a certain balance between the free efforts 
of individuals. The economic system consists 
of self-imposed rules for the business con- 
nections and economic relations. 

In that sense the Nazis have no economic 
system at all and do not need one. In the 
Nazi state the Fuehrer and the government 
simply dictate what everyone shall get for 
his or her services—dictate salaries, prices, 
how to invest, and also what to do and where 
to go for everyone. No monetary or financial 
system is needed to such a society. The 
financial terms and institutions have been 
maintained only to give the people the illu- 
sion that they still have money and a Cer- 
tain amount of freedom. 

This intention granted, the Nazi economic 
set-up has been very cleverly built. Typi- 
cally, it originates with the army. Directiy 
after the first World War it became known 
that the General Staff of the German Army 
had a plan for a complete commandeered 
economy of Germany very much on the line 
of what is now known as Nazi economy. 
Probably the plans date much further back. 
The German General Staff at that time had 
some of the brightest economic experts in its 
service. Dr. Funk, now Secretary of Com- 
merce in Nazi Germany, formerly was in the 
service of the Goneral Siaff. These experts 
always listened carefully when economic re- 
formers from the democracies came to sell 
them on their views and ideas. They made 
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notes instead of shouting “crack-pots,” and 
prepared the Nazi financial methods. 

Before the Nezi regime, however, these 
military economc plans existed mainly on 
paper. The economic structure of Germany 
was much like that of the other democracies. 
By examining briefly this economic structure 
of the democracies, finding why it ticks, and 
then following the development into Nazi 
economy we can see where we have to part 
from their road and choose our own way, to 
achieve the goal—top production under rela- 
tive freedom of choice and relative freedom 
from compulsion 

The so-called capitalistic system has often 
and very wrongly been termed the “profit- 
motive system.” The motive of profit is only 
one among many others, and sometimes 
hardly discernible, among the stronger mo- 
tives of service, of professional interest, of 
making a living without losses, of making a 
living with freedom, or just the motive of 
activity. Under these motives people produce. 
But aside that there is the cooperative mo- 
tive cf a society as a w.ole, to provide ade- 
quate food, shelter, heat, transportation. 
This motive is partly incorporated in the 
state, and it becomes increasingly strong as a 
sense of social justice and fairness increases. 
This is not a blackslide, but, if properly di- 
rected rather a sign of progress, and it need in 
no way impair the spirit of freedom and the 
capitalistic system. During a war this last 
motive wil] naturally increase and include 
war material, etc. 

The mechanism that normally keeps a bal- 
ance between these activities is the very com- 
plicated and sensitive and not widely under- 
stood financial mechanism. Because not 
widely understood it is the one mechanism in 
modern society that has had the least scien- 
tific treatment, though for society it is the 
most important one. Normally this financial 
mechanism comes into being and functions 
thus: A farmer who wants to harvest his crop 
or a man who wants to make shoes, and hasn't 
saved enough money to do it all by himself 
(the majority hasn’t) goes to a bank and asks 
for a loan. The bank (or other loan insti- 
tute) opens an account for him to the 
amount agreed upon, The bank has not “got” 
that money in its vaults or as deposits from 
other customers. For a small part it has, but 
most of the loans are created on the books 
of the banks against the future producing 
capacity of the country. This is perfectly all 
right. It would be disastrous if the banks 
suddenly would limit their loans to actual 
wealth on hand. But it has to be understood 
The financial means are created on the books, 
on the strength of the Nation’s ability to 
produce. 

This procedure, left entirely to itself, may 
create a big credit structure at one time and 
a too smal] structure at another time. More 
particularly it may not take care of the de- 
mand a modern society has to proper feeding 
and housing of its citizens. .It may not auto- 
matically cause any complete utilization of 
the resources of a country (that is exactly 
what it has not done), and especially in war- 
time it will not necessarily provide for the 
adequate armament production. 

The Nazis impatiently answered that ques- 
tion by sweeping away that whole system (for 
all practical purposes) and substituting the 
dictatorship of the government 

Another way is to maintain the system, but 
give the government a hand in it, beside 
other hands give the government the same 
rights as a bank or as the whole banking sys- 
tem—the right to create credit. The objec- 
tion that then the government will create 
credit beyond the limit and cause inflation 
may be answered with several parallel state- 
ments: If we cannot find a cooperative plat- 
form whereby government and finance to- 
gether can solve that problem, there is no 
hope at all. And almost in all wars the gov- 








ernment did do this and the ensuing infla- 
tion has been less and less as time advanced, 
showing that we mastered the inflation dan- 
ger in increasing measure. And inflation 
has occurred as violently and as damaging 
fron: uncontrolled extension of credit from 
private banks as from governments. And 
finally, in principle there is even greater dan- 
ger of inflation by the private credit issuance 
because of the interest involved and because 
of the lack of a central governing policy. 

It is not through private banks and the 
government shouting names at each other 
that we can come to a solution, but through 
a scientific cooperation between government, 
banks, insurance companies, producers, and 
the public—as it was done with some success 
in Sweden from 1930, in Norway from 1935, 
and as has been inaugurated lately in Amer- 
ica. By trying out these methods during the 
hard necessity of a war period, they can be 
perfected to work during the more relaxing 
and therefore less cooperative period of peace. 
May be such methods would even tend to 
maintain peace, for they would greatly in- 
crease our living standard and our ability to 
he!p the living standards of other people. 

No movement, institution, or political 
party has any monopcly of the procedure 
to obtain such a scientific financ:al set-up 
but most financial schools and political 
parties have contributec to the solution. 
There are plenty of experts who now master 
these things and could carry them out in 
cooperation with the economic sections of 
the Nation if the public give them the “go” 
signal. It would mean less worry as to fi- 
nances in the carrying out of the war pro- 
gram—it would mean a sane after-war situ- 
ation with full employment and increased 
living standard. 

The simplicity of the matter—apart from 
technical details—are most adequately ex- 
pressed in an article in Fortune, November 
1941, by Assistant Secretary of State A. A 
Berle: “Finance is a technical problem like 
engineering. We can afford everything for 
which we have material, labor, and a reason- 
able need.” 

Some will object: 
is also the psycholog 

Correct But that exists in engineering 
too. Our forefathers looked with grave sus- 
picion on the railroad trains and steel bridges, 
and the first men who spoke about airplanes 
were put in the mad house. Those who 
speak about the psychological factors should 
rather do something to prepare the psychol- 
ogy for what must come, than use it as an 
excuse for doing nothing 

The aspect of foreign trade in Nazi econ- 
omy deserves some comment. People selling 
goods to Germany did not get cash or checks, 


“No; in finance 


sical problem.” 


there 





they got an account with the German Na- 
tional Bank, and which could only be used 
to purchase German goods. At first sight 


this may seem fair and good. It indicates 
balance. Why should any country wish to 
sell to Germany more than it buys from 


there? 





Upon closer examination it looks different 
Fir there is the time factor ile wait- 
ing for someone in his cour buy Ger- 
man goods, the foreign businessman sees his 
funds frozen. e can’t use the amount for 
other business transactions, as in a normal 
case he would. It may ruin him Then 
observe the rigid bilateral arrangement It 

nay be true that no nation should be obliged 
to buy from the outside world as a whole 
more than it can sell to the outside world 
But this is definitely not true toward any 
one country. Germany may need $100,000 
worth of fish from Norway, while Norway 


only may need $50,000 
from Germany. 
$50,000 
Greece 


worth of machinery 
But then Norway may need 
worth of fruit from Greece, and 
may need $50,000 more worth of 
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goods from Germany than Germany needs 
from Greece. Thus the balance is secured, 
taken as a whole. The international trade 


may well be considered a barter proposi- 
tion, but a multilateral—many sided—barter. 


The Nazis put trade back to the ancient 
two-sided barter, and by so doing in fact 
violated a real reciprocity, putting Germany 
in a more advantageous position than any 
other country. For, of course, from many 
countries Germany bought less, and sold 
more to them. For the other couniries she 
insisted on a strictly two-sided balance. The 
total result was that toward the world as a 
whole Germany exported more and imported 
less. It was a ciever device to get foreign 
exchange, and an application of the age-old 
conservative economic aim: to export more 


and import less. It may be excused as a 
sult of their hardship, but it was certainly 
no new or scientific economy 

But such a position cannot be upheld in- 
definitely. As all other Nazi measures, it is 
devised as a temporary means to get power 
before they take over everything, and can dic- 


re- 


tate their terms. In a world of both Nazis 
and other independent nations it would 
cause constant disruptions and finally ex- 
plode. 

There also was a political hitch to the 
method. Countries selling goods to Ger- 
many and seeing credits to their account 


piling up in the German National Bank, of 
necessity became interested in the success 
of Germany—otherwise they would never 
get their money. Such countries also be- 
came sensitive to suggestions from Ger- 
many—except when they broke all ties and 
let freedom go before material considerations 

To sum up, if we can learn anything at all 
from the Nazis it is only that we must util- 
ize more fully material and labor—all nat- 
ural resources. But as to the methods used 


by them, none can be used by us. It is 
hardly even an art, the blunt mmandeer- 
ing of men and rosurces that they practice. 


We can achieve the same results—and better 
results, because people working voluntarily 
have proven more efficient. We can achieve 
that by a scientific cooperation between gov- 


ernment and all economic sections, in the 
creation and distribution of credit 
TTT mmm 
Social Security 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. GERALD W. LANDIS 
OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 25, 1942 
Mr. LANDIS. Mr. Speaker, the bill 
H. R. 6581 will provide Federal old-age 


assistance at the rate of $40 per month 
to the needy citizens 60 years of age or 
over. 

Tne bill reads as follows: 


SrecTION 1. Be it enacted, etc., That (a) the 
Social Security Board (hereinaf lied the 
Board) shall pay, out of any funds hereaf 
appropriated for such purposs d-age asSist- 
ance to qualified individuals the rate of 
$40 per month. 

(b) For the purposes of thi t indi- 
vidual shall be deemed to be a qualified indi- 
vidual— 

(1) Who is 60 years of age or over on the 
first day of the payment year 

(2) Who its a citizen and re f the 


United States; 
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(3) Whose gross income, or whose gross in- 
come combined with the gross income of a 
spouse, as the case may be, for the tax year 
preceding the year in which the payment 
year begins is less than the minimum amount 
with respect to which a Federal income-tax 
return is required to be filed; and 

(4) Who makes timely application for the 
benefits of this act 

(c) Payments to qualified individuals shall 
be made monthly for each month during a 
payment year. A “payment year” shall begin 
April 1 and end March 31. Application for 
the benefits of this act during any payment 
year shall be made on or before March 15 
of the calendar year in which the payment 
year begins 

Sec. 2. Any individual! making application 
for the benefits of this act shall furnish such 
evidence of age and citizenship as the Board 
may by regulation prescribe. The gross in- 
come of any individual for the purposes of 
this act shall be established from records and 
data in the possession of the Secretary of the 
Treasury The Secretary of the ‘Treasury 
shall upon request furnish to the Board any 
documents, records, or information which 
he may have relating to the gross income of 
any applicant for the benefits of this act. 

Sec. 3. The first payment year under this 
act shall begin April 1, 1943. No payment to 
any State under title I of the Social Security 
Act, as amended, shall be made for any 
quarter beginning on or after such date. 

Sec. 4. The Board shall prescribe such rules 
and regulations as may be necessary to carry 
out the provisions of this act. 

Sec. 5. As used in this act the term “United 
States” shall include the Territories of Alaska 
and Hawaii. 

Sec. 6. There are authorized to be appro- 
priated such amounts as may be necessary to 
carry out the provisions of this act. 

SOCIAL SECURITY 

Mr. Speaker, it is our duty to care for 
our old folks of America or they will suffer 
during this emergency. Most of them 
are too old to participate in the high 
weges being offered today, but they will 
be forced to pay high prices for the things 
they will buy. The best and cheapest 
pension for the taxpayers of America 
would be a direct pension from the Fed- 
eral Government. 

Our elders want security and peace. 
They do not want to be upset every 6 
months by a Federal reinvestigation to 
see whether or not they have gotten rich 
off their allowance during the last 6 
months. We need a social-security sys- 
tem based upon need which will eliminate 
thousands of investigators and super- 


visors. We can accomplish this by pass- 
ing H. R. 6581. This bill, if enacted into 
law, would pay $40 per month to all 


American citizens over the age of 60 who 
do not make enough to pay a Federal 
income tax. This would be a direct pay- 
ment on an equal basis to all of our elders 
threughout the United States regardless 
State residence. States could, of 
make such additional payments 
as they might individually decide to make. 

At this point I would like to give you 


ol 


course, 


ome questions and answers on the sub- 
ct of social security which will explain 
H. R. 6581 
G Mr. Landis, why are you so in- 
terest ing care of our old folks in 
An 
Answe Be § hey are Americans who 
made this ¢ ry the best nation in the 
rid A teful G nment should care 


| 











Question. Didn't they have an opportunity 
to save their money and prepare for old age? 

Answer. Many of them did not have the 
opportunity to save because it took all they 
earned to live. Others saved, but due to 
sickness, accidents, fires, and failures some of 
them lost fortunes overnight. 

Question. Should we pass legislation of 
this type at this time? 

Answer. Yes; in order to build up our 
morale and keep our elders from suffering 
during this emergency. 


Question. Would this be an insurance 
policy for our needy elders? 
Answer. Yes; it would be an insurance 


policy for all needy Americans over the age 
of 60. 

Question. What amount would you suggest 
giving our elders? 

Answer. It will take $40 per month to keep 
body and soul together. Prices have in- 
creased considerably in the past year. Many 
polls taken on this subject in the past favor 
this amcunt. 

Question. Do you believe most of our 
elders will be satisfied with this amount? 

Answer. Yes; it will probably be enough 
to buy the bare necessities of life. Our 
elders are willing to sacrifice and cooperate 
during this emergency. 

Question. Would States be allowed to add 
to this amount? 

Answer. Yes; it would be up to the State 
legislatures. I presume some of them will 
increase the amount 

Question. Do you have to be an American 
citizen to participate? 

Answer. Yes; you must be an American 
citizen and reside in the United States. 

Question. Would defeated office holders and 
political appointees come under the plan? 

Answer. Yes; if they are American citizens 
over the age of 60 and do not make enough 
to pay a Federal income tax. 

Question. Why do you use the Federal in- 
come tax as a basis of need? 

Answer. In order to eliminate the admin- 
istration cost Anyone earning enough to 
pay a Federal income tax is not entitled to 
receive assistance from the Government. 

Question. What are the advantages of such 
a needs clause? 

Answer. A needs clause of this kind will 
eliminate thousands of investigators and su- 
pervisors. It will also eliminate red tape and 
delay 

Question. Why not give it to everyone over 
the age of 60 and make them pay it back 
when they pay their Federal income tax? 

Answer. The answer to this question is that 
the persons in the higher-income brackets 
would be able to pay it back, but older per- 
sons in poorer circumstances would spend the 
money and not have it to pay back when they 
filed their returns. 

Question. If such a social security law is 
enacted, what will happen to the poorhouses 
in America? 

Answer. We won't need them any longer 
and we will save the expense of keeping them 
up 

Question. Wi!l the buying power 
elders be of any value? 


of these 


Answer. I would say, yes; especially in the 
pocrer communities. This buying power 
would also be equally distributed propor- 


tionately throughout the United States. 

Questicn. Could you summarize the ob- 
jections to the present Sccial Security system? 

Answer. Many worthy old folks are not able 
to participate; the needy in the poorer States 
and counties get the smallest amounts; the 
age limit of 65 is too high; the amounts given 
are not adequate; too much red tape and 
delay; too many investigators and supervisors 
on the pay roll. 

Question. Wiil a decent Social Security sys- 
tem reduce the crime cost? 

Answer. Yes; it will greatly reduce through 


elimination of the conditions which are 
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responsible for crime. It will eliminate dis- 
ease, bad environment, and poverty. 

Question. How many elders do we have 
in the United States over 60 years of age? 

Answer. We have 14,956,000 perSons over 
the age of 60. 

Question. How many of this number will 
be eligible for the plan? 

Answer. Of this number there is a work- 
ing force of 5,200,000 of which 4,800,000 are 
employed and others will receive employment 


soon. There are 469,000 who receive benefits 
from the Veterans’ Administration, Civil 
Service and Railroad Retirement. But de- 


ducting these figures from the total will leave 
9,287,000 to receive pensions. 

Question. What would be the cost of such 
a plan? 

Answer. To give each person $40 per 
month would cost $4,457,766,000 per year. If 
only $30 per month were allowed they would 
receive $3,343,320,000 per year. 

Question. What would be the cost of such 
a program based on 65 years of age? 

Answer. According to the United States 
Census, 1940, there are 8,956,000 people over 
the age of 65. Deduct the number employed 
(956,000) and the number of retired (460,000) 
and you will have 7,531,000 eligible for the 
plan. To give each person $40 per month 
would cost $3,614,880,000 per year. To give 
each one $30 per month would cost, $2,711,- 
160,000 per year. 





Opportunity for Labor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. SAM HOBBS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 25, 1942 


Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leaveeto extend my remarks in the Rec- 
crD, I include the following editorial 
from the Washington Evening Star of 
May 23, 1942: 


OPPORTUNITY FOR LABOR 


The bill sponsored by Representative Hosss, 
of Alabama, which would make labor unions 
subject to the provisions of the Federal anti- 
racketeering statute has been approved by 
a House judiciary subcommittee, and is 
awaiting final action by the full committee. 
Unfortunately it is faced now with the op- 
position of William Green, president of the 
American Federation of Labor, who has taken 
the position that the bill is antilabor and un- 
necessary. 

The facts are that the bill is antilabor 
only in the sense that it is designed to stamp 
out activities by certain labor groups which 
are criminal in character, and, far from being 
unnecessary, it seems to offer the only real 
hope of curbing vicious elements which. in 
the long run, will prove as harmful to labor 
as they have already proved harmful to 
society as a whole 

In a recent decision dealing with an at- 
tempt to apply the antiracketeering statute 
in its present form to the activities of team- 
sters in New York who were exacting money 
from truckers by beating or threatening to 
beat drivers, the Supreme Court held that 
Congress had not intended to bring labor 
unions within the scope of the law. But 
the Court’s language made no effort to gloss 
over the thcroughly reprehensible character 
of the teamsters’ activities, and, in effect, 
Congress was invited to take action which 
would point the statute specifically at these 
extreme types of labor activity. 
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Under these circumstances it is difficult to 
understand why the Hobbs bill should be 
opposed by responsible labor leaders. There 
is no place in the labor movement for rack- 
eteers of any kind, and until they are rooted 
out they will tend to bring all labor into 
disrepute. Mr. Green and his responsible 
associates should be taking the lead in this 
matter, and it would seem that they would 
welcome support from Congress. If these 
practices continue it is a foregone conclu- 
sion that at some stage of the game public 
opinion will force the Government to act 
against racketeers hiding behind the shield 
of legitimate unionism, but it would bet- 
ter—certainly for labor—if the impetus for 
the housecleaning came from within. 





Hon. Patrick Boland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. MARTIN L. SWEENEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 25, 1942 


Mr. SWEENEY. Mr. Speaker, on 
Monday, May 18, 1942, the news of the 
passing of our distinguished colleague, 
Hon. PatricK BOLAND, came to me as I 
was traveling in the Middle West. I am 
certain the entire membership of this 
body experienced the emotion I felt 
when it was realized that Pat BoLANnpD 
was gone from our midst, never to re- 
turn. He and I entered the House of 
Representatives of the United States in 
the Seventy-second Congress. I knew 
him as a warm personal friend whose 
very presence radiated kindness and sim- 
plicity. I shall ever cherish the fine 
association of Pat BoLAND and the mem- 
orable visit he paid to me in my home 
town of Cleveland, Ohio, a few short 
years ago. 

Our friend’s record is written in the 
hall of fame. He served as majority whip 
during the most important period of our 
Nation’s history. His responsibility and 
tasks were extremely exacting, but he 
performed his duty, as has been well said 
by our beloved majority leader, the Hon- 
orable JoHN W. McCormackK— 

In the same spirit as the soldier who goes 
forth to perform a task, from which he does 
not expect to return 


The years he served as majority whip 
were characterized by the tolerant atti- 
tude he displayed toward those both on 
the majority and minority sides who hon- 
estly differed on question of policy affect- 
ing our National Government. His sep- 
aration from us is indeed a serious loss 
and a blow to our distinguished Speaker 
and majority leader, who, with him, made 
up a trinity of great Americans who labor 
under a terrific strain in performing their 
patriotic duties in these serious days. 

Pat BoLaAND was a loyal American and a 
Christian gentleman. His good wife and 
splendid family reflect the idealism of a 
devoted husband and a kindly father. To 
them I express my sincere sympathy. 

Eternal rest grant unto him, O Lord, 
and let perpetual light shine upon him. 
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Attacks on Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOSEPH E. TALBOT 
OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 25, 1942 


Mr. TALBOT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Recorp 
I include the following editorial from the 
Catholic Transcript, of Hartford, Conn., 
under date of May 21, 1942: 

ATTACKS ON CONGRESS 

Senators and Representatives should not be 
exempt from any of the restrictions and 
relative hardships which must be borne by 
the American people in order to expedite the 
winning of the war. They should do their 
share; indeed, they should set a public ex- 
ample. If they fail to do so, they are prop- 
erly subject to severe criticism and sharp 
protest. 

At the same time we should be wary of 
ridicule and revilement hurled at Congress 
en bloc. Its purpose may be to call atten- 
tion to chiseling and privilege grabbing, or 
it may be to incite contempt for the legis!a- 
tive branch of our Government. Washington 
is packed to the eaves with executive per- 
sonnel, and these legions have their canny 
press agents in large numbers. Unprece- 
dented power is now invested in the execu- 
tive branch of the Government; abnormal 
situations, emergency conditions require this. 
Congress (which is to say our representatives, 
directly responsible to us, as the heads and 
subordinates of executive departments are 
not) have delegated much of its authority. 

But it still retains some of that authority, 
as it should. And periodically, as in the 
case of the coming elections, it has to give 
some kind of account to us, the people. It 
has to take our will into consideration, to 
speak it, to promote it. 

Therefore, attacks meant to discredit Con- 
gress, to make it seem a pack of poltroons, 
may be motivated not so much by just 
resentment at the faults of Congressmen as 
by a desire to force Congress practically to 
abdicate for the duration, leaving the myriad 
executive officers to do as they will without 
any least check on them. This is bad busi- 
ness, and we should refuse to abet it by 
thoughtlessly taking up a general hue and 
cry against Congress. 

The press, especially, should be chary of 
Conegress-baiting. It is in almost the same 
position as Congress. Many an executive of- 
uses the same tactics, for the same 
dubious reasons, against the press as are 
used against Congress. We very much need 
a strong, free Congress and a strong, free 
press, both of them unterrorized, unregi- 
mented, 











Call to Statesmen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. U.S. GUYER 
OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 25, 1942 
fr. GUYER. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I include an editorial which appeared in 
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the Fort Scott Tribune, of Fort Scott, 
Kans., on May 20, 1942: 
CALL TO STATESMEN 

Congress has been bearing the brunt of a 
lot of criticism for things its Members do 
and don’t do. People expect a great deal of 
the men who represent them in Washington 
and in wartime they expect more than ever 

It is noticeable that while the Nation as a 






whole is giving solid support to President 
Roosevelt and his war administ1 on, Con- 
gress comes in for all sorts of att: , collec- 
tively and against individual Members. Very 


likely a lot of the criticism is unjustified and 
prompted by war emotions. Our Congress- 
men are about all we have left to bear the 
brunt of our feelings. 

Now, we have elections coming on this year, 
and there is no telling how voters may give 
vent to feelings. What they do may bec 
mined a lot by the course of the war between 
now and election time. It does seem, though, 
that the times have placed heavier responsi- 
bilities on Congressmen and sound a larger 
call for statesmanship than in ordinary times 

More of a premium than ever is placed now 
on statesmanship. That is a quality some- 
times difficult to recognize on the part of both 
the public and men holding public office. It 
is easy to assume that just because a man 
holds a public office he is looking solely to his 
own personal interests and is more interested 
in getting reelected than in doing his coun- 
try a service. There are undoubtedly such 
men in office and in Congress, but we should 
not judge them all according to the few who 
are politicians as contrasted with statesmen 

Here is a definition of those two terms 
as given by David Lawrence in the United 
States News magazine The difference is 
something worth keeping in mind: 

“A statesman is a man occupying public 
office who thinks there are many worse things 
in the world than being defeated for reelec- 
tion and who, therefore, is ready to stand 
up for the principle of what he knows in his 
heart is best for all the people rather than 
what is advantageous for a particular group 
which could help him win reelection. 

“When the time comes that Members of 
Congress generally are willing to face defeat 
while defending the principle of equal rights 
for all and special privileges for none, some- 
thing surprising will happen. It will be the 
almost automatic reelection of such men by 
overwhelming vote. And if by chance here 
and there some are defeated at the polls 
through the mistaken judgment of an unin- 
formed constituency, something else surpris- 
ing will happen. The individual will find in 
the triumph of his own conscience over 
selfishness and self-service a compensation so 
great that it will remain a herit 
to him and his family for years to com¢ 
ing the disappointments of defeat 

“Wartime affords a God-given opportu 


deter- 








precious 


etas- 


for all manner of self-denial, including the 
sacrifice of misguided ambition for personal 
gain, for place and for power in disregard 
of the national interest.” 





Resolution by the Legislative Council of 
the State of Kansas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 





OF 
HON. U.S. GUYER 
OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 25, 1942 
Mr. GUYER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
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RecorD, I include a resolution by the 
Legislative Council of the State of Kan- 
Sas, relating to and condemning the pro- 
posed rationing of gasoline in areas where 
there is no shortage of motor fuel: 


Resolution 1 
(By Representative Hagaman) 


Resolution relating to and condemning the 
proposed rationing of gasoline in areas 
where there is no shortage of motor fuel 
Be it resolved by the legislative council of 

the State of Kansas: 

SecTion 1. The possibility that a gasoline- 
rationing plan may be extended into Kansas 
and the Midwest constitutes a_ useless, 
ridiculous, and unjustified threat to the war 
effort and business life of the State of Kansas, 
a State which knows no shortage of motor 
fuel and which has great potential reserves. 

Sec. 2. That such a proposed rationing 
cannot be justified upon any practical or 
economic grounds whatsoever and that recent 
action by the Federal Government in modify- 
ing restrictions in areas adjacent to sources 
of oil production in the East is compelling 


proof of the absence of any need for such 
extreme measures in Kansas and the Mid- 
west Also, that fuel oils are a vital and 


indispensable factor in the Kansas and Mid- 
west war effort Rationing of fuel oils in 
Kansas and the Midwest would constitute a 


serious handicap to the successful pursuance 
of the war program 
Sec. 3. That the Kansas and Midwest area 


now has more refining facilities and gasoline 
than it can market; that Kansas, as a State, 
has demonstrated its willingness to cooperate 
with the Federal Government in the war ef- 
rt in every practical, progressive way, but 
by no extreme exercise of imagination can a 
itioning of gasoline and consequent break 
1 of refining facilities in Kansas be jJusti- 
the same reasons such a program is 
being carried out the East 
4. Therefore, the legislative council 
state of Kansas hereby resolves that 
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I sed rationing of motor fuel in 
Kal s and the Midwest, a sorry business in 
itself, be condemned in all principle as non- 
sensical, unjustified, and asinine, constitut- 
ing a real and basic threat to the Kansas 


war program, the Kansas economic life, and 
Kansas general business activity, now 
d to high efficiency on a war-production 





Hall Announces Candidacy for Reelection 
to Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


OF NEW YORK 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 25, 1942 


M EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include the following radio ad- 

ss recently delivered by me: 

I take t ct n to announce my can- 

{ to Cor for a t 
I I desire to offer n cerest 
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frank and friendly advice, their helpful sug- 
gestions. All this has made it possible for 
me to carry on my numerous duties here in 
Washington much more effectively. I have 
done a better job than I could have without 
the help of my friends. 

A review of my record since my reelection 
to Congress in 1940 reveals that once again 
I have kept every pledge I made to the people 
of my district. I am particularly proud of 
what I have been able to accomplish for our 
soldiers and sailors. 

The Hall bill to double the base pay of 
members of our armed forces was introduced 
in the House by me in June of 1941. This 
measure was the very first Army and Navy 
pay raise bill to be placed before the Con- 
gress and the country. I am well pleased 
that my proposal to increase the original $21 
base to $42 per month for all men in the 
service was the main provision in the bill 
which the Congress enacted into law last 
week. 

The people of my district will also remem- 
ber the Hall resolution calling upon the War 
Department to reduce the educational re- 
quirements for air pilots was the very first 
step taken to do away with unfair restric- 
tions in the Air Corps. Asa result of my un- 
ceasing demands upon the Secretary of War 
to let down the bars so that persons without 
a college education could fight Hitler anc the 
Japs in an airplane, over a million young men 
from every walk of life are now able to enter 
our flying forces. This is a statement of fact; 
it is a matter of record 

The Hall bill providing free transportation 
for soldiers during furlough was the first and 
only proposal made in Congress to help sol- 
diers and sailors realize a dream dear to them 
all. The majority of our boys have had to 
bum their way home or depend upon their 
families to send them money to make the 
trip. Your Congressman submitted his bill 
in the form of amendments on three differ- 
ent occasions but the House turned down his 
proposal to the great misfortune of several 
millions of soldiers and sailors. I hope to 
press this idea, however, in the next Con- 
gress. It should be adopted 

Your Congressman also introduced the first 
me to curtail Nazi propaganda. As a 
result of my efforts in this regard, the De- 
partment of Justice barred from the mails 
the vicious material being disseminated by 
the German Library of Information. I am 
also very proud of the fact that soon after 
this antipropaganda bill was made public 
subversive organizations whose members were 
passing out scurrilous iiterature at the doors 
of Endicott Johnson factories were forced to 
beat a retreat. Unfortuniateiy these sub- 
versive elements have returned and are en- 
almost daily in below-the-belt at- 
tacks upon my character and attempting to 
besmirch my patriotism in public and printed 
statements. 

Perhaps it is hoping for too much, but I 
had anticipated no opposition on the home 
front this year. As loyal Americans we are 
all bent upon one purpose, to win the war 
as quickly as possible. I am frankly very 
much concerned with the pursuit of my tedi- 
ous job of answering several hundred letters 
weekly, seeking information about loved ones 
for the folks back home, fulfilling requests 
and endeavoring to help and succor all those 
who present to me their problems in these 
terrible days 


sure 


gaging 


Yes, Iam much more interested in serving 
the home folks in these tasks and would 
prefer to be allowed to help them. But to 


few 
their 
government 
me say that if they w 


i 
more fre 


those 


vote 


troublemakers who prefer to de- 
time to sniping at representative 
instead of winning the war, let 
nt a fight this summer, 


I am ady for it than they are If 
these poison peddlers feel that they would 
rather stir up hatreds and trouble among 
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the American people than to put their 
shoulders to the wheel and unite America, 
that is still all right with me because I can 
beat them to every punch just as I have 
beaten them in the past. As usual, they are 
out of step. I suggest for their country’s 
sake, they get into line and stay there, at 
least until the war is won. 

In conclusion, I want to assure the people 
of my district that I have followed their ma- 
jority sentiment in every public act in the 
Seventy-seventh Congress. I look forward 
with great anticipation to their votes of faith 
and confidence in my administration both 
on primary day, August 11, and in the Novem- 
ber elections. 





Puerto Rico’s Civilian Defense Is Nation’s 
Costliest by Far 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. ROBERT F. RICH 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 25, 1942 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article by Oliver 
Headland, from the Puerto Rico World 
Journal of May 9, 1942: 


PuERTO Rico’s CIVILIAN DEFENSE Is NITION’s 
CosTLIEST BY Far—SurveEY OBTAINED WITH 
HELP or INsuLAR AvupITorR SHOws ISLAND 
SPENDS More THAN 18 STATES COMBINED, 
MANY IN VITAL DEFENSE AREAS 


(By Oliver Headland) 


If the mere expenditure of gold can buy 
security and freedom from Axis aggression, 
Puerto Rico ought to be one of the safest 
places in the world. For an analysis of local 
civilian defense appropriations and expendi- 
tures reveals that Puerto Rican spending ex- 
cessively surpasses that being done by no less 
than 18 States in the Union which so far 
have been foremost in State civilian defense 
activities. 

This disclosure, made public yesterday for 
the first time through the office of Insular 
Auditor Patrick J. Fitsimmons and the co- 
operation of Everett D. Brown, executive sec- 
retary to Gov. Rexford G. Tugwell, shows 
that these same 18 States, most of them in 
the country’s most vital defense areas, have 
appropriations totaling $806,440. Signifi- 
cantly, Puerto Rico’s appropriations up to the 
present time reach well over a million dollars. 

PRESIDENT’S PLEA UNHEARD 

Just how this wide disparity between 
State and insular civilian defense expendi- 
tures has been able to exist in Puerto Rico 
in the face of President Roosevelt’s urgent 
appeals and legislation stripping all nonessen- 
tial spending from the structure of the na- 
tional economy is a matter for conjecture. 
In setting up the civilian defense machinery 
early in 1940, Roosevelt could not have been 
anything but serious when he stressed that 
the support of existing governmental agen- 
cies and competent personnel should be uti- 
lized whenever possible. But any recommen- 
dations the President made seem to have 
passed completely over Puerto Rico as far as 
civilian defense is concerned. The facts 
prove that the civilian defense organization 
in Puerto Rico followed a one-track 
course without due regard for what is going 
on in the States. 


has 











HERE’S WHAT SURVEY SHOWS 
The survey of current appropriations for 
civil defense for the 18 aforementioned States 
and Puerto Rico follows: 








BERANE ones anenccncecnccessccce $21, 600 
Connecticut ........ che Antes tee mamnen ” 10, 500 
Piortads........<< ng aurea ele mem 3,000 
Indiana .-.---- iascyeh ebb nada entasite amen enaitibes an 200, 000 
TE tice enntnaa Raenecornnnee 25, 000 
IOWA ..2c.0=- SeeSeceeceeceesscucn 20, 009 
Kentucky.---.- Seiden teieubdiinests teesmsesits 10, 000 
a 14, 120 
Michigan 45, 000 
eh ota heedeecéseensnncnsn 50, 0CO 
New Hampshire-.........-. i 11, 500 
ee 11, 200 
Pennsylvania-. 25, 000 
EE Sn Be ndececnsnccueoan 150, 000 
ee 48, 330 
TORTI oe wiicvececcouce on. 8, 400 
Faigle riedhidedidcssancccunies 112, 790 
Wo 40, 000 


Total for all States (17)_-.. 806, 440 


Total for Puerto Rico__.__- 1, 009, 000 


Asked for comparative data earlier this 
week on civilian defense efforts between the 
various States and Puerto Rico, a promi- 
nent member of the local defense office re- 
plied, “We don’t know just where we stand 
in that regard. I’m not sure whether we're 
high or low. It has cost around $100,000 to 
set up an executive organization alone so 
far, and I’m afraid we'll run out of money 
again before we're ready to actually operate.” 


HERE ARE SALARIES 


Here's where 
this executive 


Run out of money again? 
the funds used to set up 


organization, which isn’t yet fully operat- 
ing, go: 

TERBGUEIVS GITOCGOE 0 onc nnncesccence $5, 560 
Coordinator and secretary__...----- 5, 400 
eg a 14, 520 
SA Ia cass essere tact ete preter ti mein nee cies 12, 900 
Metropolitan area................. 18, 160 


Women’s committee_.............. 11, 560 
Committee for medical service__._.- 2, 000 
ROG Mii ketcwccmctccesenans Be, GeO 
BO eee <aicenessanccancae 2, 500 
Police on special duty_............. 28, 800 
Total per annum............ 126, 940 
While many financially sound Stat 


where civilian defense is also a vital neces- 

ity—receive adequate protection on low 

budgets, the monthly civilian defense expend- 

iture in Puerto Rico exceecs $8,000, mostly in 

salaries for directors and other officials, in- 

cluding an expert dietitian in balancing diets 
OUT OF BOUNDS 

Unlike Puerto Rico, the civilian defense 
set-up in the States functions effectively on 
a small amount of money by following Pres- 
ident Roosevelt's suggestion for meking full 
use of existing governmental agencies and 
department heads, many of whom are donat- 
ing their services for the sake of patriotism 

While few will contest the d 
having paid personnel at the top of the or- 
ganization, the idea seems to have jumped 
out of bounds in Puerto Ric« 

New York is served by the Governor, lieu- 
tenant governor, the attorney general, the 
president of the senate, the speaker of thé 
assembly, minority leaders of the senate and 
assembly, 10 leading citizens, including one 
woman, and a major general, who is the 
director of civil defense. 

Chio is also served by the Governor, direc- 
tors of agriculture, health, highways, indus- 
trial relations, public welfare, and the un- 
employment compensation, adjutant general 
and six distinguished citizens, including one 
woman. 

California is served by the Governor, at- 
rhney general, l 


y & adjutant general, superin- 


Sirability cf 


+ 





tendent of public instruction, director of 
public health, 20 leading citizens and other 
State officials, including 1 woman. 

The point to be made is not that the civil- 
ian defense organization in Puerto Rico 
should be hampered by lack of funds, but 
rather that with funds available, whatever 
they be, more efficient use should be made 
of them. This is the opinion of the men 
who know 





Long Before Pearl Harbor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 25, 1942 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker. under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
place in the Recorp a series of articles 
that I wrote on vital problems connected 
with our national defense. These arti- 
cles were carried in the newspapers of my 
district each week, and clearly show my 
attitudes and my opinions on matters 
pertaining to national defense, long be- 
fore December 7, 1941, which of course 
have now become matters of vital con- 
cern in the prosecution of the war. The 
dates when the articles were published 
are illuminating. 

IF LET ALONE 

Henry Ford has stated that in 6 months 
he could revamp his great River Rouge plant 
at Detrcit so that‘ he would be able to produce 
1,000 fighting planes per day—if le* alone 
What does, if let alone mean? I believe 
Ford used those words to serve notice on 
the country and the administration that 
American industry was not Only ready but 
it was fully able to take care of every de- 
fense need; that American industry would 
and could rectify the short-sightedness of 
our Army lead rs, our Navy leaders, and our 
administration leaders on our American pre- 
paredness program; that American industry 
could and would speed up our production of 
necessary war materials to make up for the 








almost criminal negligence of those respon- 
sible for our unpreparedness plight; that 
American industry can and will remove all 


bottlenecks now hampering prcduction of 
necessary war materi¢ if let alone. If the 
handicaps, the shackles, the obstacles, the 
red tape, and the irritating restrictions that 
the New Deal has placed up Ameri 
dustry are removed this can be done 

that mean lower wages? It would not It 
would mean higher wages in the long run 
Would it mean a longer work Cay? It would 
not Instead it would mea ady work 
during the full year rather than aiternati 

lay-off periods and work periods. Our needs 
can be supplied, labor can receive larger pay 
envelopes and more of them, 








industry can be kept humm but it all 
depends upon if let alone (Weekly Nev 
Letter, June 24, 1940.) 


MASON ENDORSES MESSAGE 

Congressman N. M. Mason » Representa- 
tive of this Twelfth Congressional District, 
who has the reputation of being fearless and 
of never dodging any issues, sends a telegram 
from Washington, D. C., p1 ing President 
Roosevelt’s courageous message on the exist- 
ing war crisis. The Twelfth District Repre- 


itative’s telegram follows: 





ce) 
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WASHINGTON, D. C., December 30, 1940 
DAILY REPUBLICAN, 
Belvidere, Iil.: 

The President's message was a cOurageous, 
statesmanlike presentation of the facts per- 
taining to the present crisis confronting the 
Nation and the world. It should receive seri- 
ous consideration from everyone. It was a 
trumpet call for an all-out effort on the part 
of every group to push our defense program 
All Americans should support the defense 
program wholeheartedly. 








N. M. Mason 
Republican, Belvidere, 
1940.) 


(From the Daily 
Monday, December 30, 
SINGAPORE A WORLD KEY 


A squeeze play is now in progress between 
Japan and Berlin with the possession of 
Singapore as the objective. This squeeze play 
gives deep concern to our State Department 
Singapore is the Key to the control of all the 
commerce of Asia and Oceania. It is as vital 
to the trade of Asia as the Panama Canal is 
to our interocean trade. If Singapore were t 
fall, it would place a barrier between Aus- 
tralian aid and Britain; would prevent Free 
China from getting supplies for transport 
along the Burma Road; would enable Japan 
to encircle the Philippines; wou'd enable her 
to shut off our supply of essential raw mate- 
rials; would make the Japanese economically 
ndependent; and would undoubtedly cause 
many of the fence-sitting powers, such as 


Russia, to join up with the Axis Powers. The 
State Department does not believe we can 
afford to sit idly by and see this k to world 





power stolen by the Japanese 
Letter, March 10, 1941.) 


(Weekly News 


ARE WE? WE ARE! 

The passage of the lease-lend bill estab- 
lishes this Nation definitely as an active bel- 
ligerent on the side of England The bill 


provides that British men-of-war can use our 
ports as bases for repairs. Under interna- 
tional law our ports may now become legit 
mate targets for enemy bombers, and enemy 
submarines will have the legal right to entez 
and torpedo any British battleships found 
therein. The bill also places the Washing- 
ton Navy Yard in the category of a Govern- 
ment arsenal turning out war materials for 
use against Germany, which f 


i- 





war. Although the President } publicly 
stated, “Our first task is to beat Germany 
and two Cabinet officers have ready an- 
nounced that we are at war, yet admin- 


istration leaders deny that we are even con- 


templating war, either now or late! These 
equivocations are neither edifying nor con- 
ducive to national unity. Why not f 
facts? We are at war The } of th 
lease-lend bill by the Congr was an of- 
ficial declaration of war against Germany 
Its passage, however, “simply 


and crossed the t’s” of an alr 
fact, established when we tr re 





oU ae- 
stroyers, newly conditioned nd fully 
equipped for war. The time | irrived wher 
we should call a a S] 1 na- 
tion should appr« g at ¢ 1 in his- 
tory with its head up, facing fa It 
should not act like an ostrich n dar 
threatens We are in t We 


News Letter 


THINK TWICE 





Pefore doing Hitler's bidding, Japan had 
better think twice. Uncle Sam in his dzal- 
ings with Japan during the | s ha 
spoken softly but carried a b'g stick. Nov 
however, Uncle Sam is ik h ar 
manding peaceful deeds rather than ] 
words. We have been foolish ¢ ugh to f 
nish Japan with the raw mat ] t 
munitions, and scrap iron tl e neec 


build a powerful navy and 

force. We have actually mad 
undeclared war on China: her | 

to the British and French hol i 


lement of the Philippines 
id her threat t ur tin and rubber supply 


ve bee t-sighted. But we can, if 
nec iry, refuse to either buy from her or 
ell to her, and thereby actually strangle her 











econon life Our Navy leaders tell us that 

cur P > Fleet superior to the Japanese 

Fleet d could easily bottle up or destroy 

he ent Jay e Navy. Japan’s congested 

str cities, built bamboo ma- 

l vu o air attack; 

i} China could not carry on 

W u ese Fleet to provide sup- 

better think twice before 

ivi in order to aid Hitler. 
Weel ter, March 17, 1941.) 

MATSUOKA’S PILGRIMAGE 

Matsuoka, Japan's Prime Minister, is break- 

ing all precedents by making a pilgrimage to 

Hitler’s shrine in Berlin and Stalin’s shrine 

n Moscow. He goes to pay his respects to 

these twin gods of European aggression and 

to receive his orders concerning the part he 


must play in the present World War Mat- 















be assigned an important 
ite) part in the world tragedy 
mn beir p ed under the joint sponsor- 
p of Hitler and Stalin. If Hitler can con- 
( Ma 10Ka t Germany will win the 
I 1941, then Matsuoka will agr 
‘ ne nt the Far East that wil 
t té i tate > into the wal 
R f in } st fireside cha 
the world that the United 
I ( tne! wi ilc 
A Out Aid” on our 
unt cond s 
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organizes Europe upon a forced-labor basis, 
American industry will be unable to face 
that kind of competition, and our standard 
of living, as well as our wage and labor 
standards, will be drastically lowered? This 
is labor’s war, (Weekly News Letter, April 
28, 1941.) 








A Forgotten People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WARD JOHNSON 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 25, 1942 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, much discussion is heard 
throughout the Nation these days in re- 
gard to the care of our senior citizens, 
many of whom have been the victims of 
circumstances and have lost their life’s 
Savings, making them now dependent 
upon relatives and charity for the neces- 


saries ol ife. 

The present Social Security Act pro- 
vides annuities for our citizens now em- 
ployed when they reach the age of 65, and 
the Federal Government is aiding the 
various State governments in giving some 
support to those senior citizens who have 
absolutely no other means of support. 

It is generally conceded, however, and 
our present social- urity law bears out 
the fact, that this aid to senior citizens 
should be Nation-wide and be an obli- 
gation of the Federal Government so it 
will be more o1 uniform throughout 
the Nation and the burden distributed to 
all the people of th 


Nation. 

A very fine editorial on this point ap- 
peared on May 17, 1942, in the Long 
Beach Independent newspaper, at Long 
Beach, Calif., and I submit a copy thereof 
herewith: 
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means that in ands of cases children 
cannot ha colle educations because 
grandparents must be provided with care. 

It is this realization that breaks the hearts 
of old peopie who have lost their life savings 
or who have all they had to their chil- 
dren and thus were never able to accumulate 
enough fcr their old-age needs 

In the final analysis someone and probably 
all of us pay for the care of these old people, 
but it is a burden on many young familie 
and heartbreak for the recipients among the 
aged. 

’ How 
persen now 
the Government 
through our s 
that we will get « 
we reach old age 

The person 65 years old has made the coun- 
try what is today. He has worked for less 
pay, paid taxes, fought our battles, created 
employment, and developed our resources 

He has contributed more to social security 
than just the 2 percent of pay-roll deduction 
people now pay for old-age retirement 

We owe it to the generation ahead of us 
to give them this security we have created for 
ourselves and in the long run we would pay 
equally for that which each of us sometime 
pays for in larger amounts 

The pension pl 
possible only bec 











much better 


it would be if every old 
living were given an income by 

to be paid for by all of us 
cial-security taxes, knowing 


ur part of this security when 





ns of various promoters are 


ause there is a sound reason 





to take care of our old people, and unless 
Government awakens to the fact they leave 
the oid people at the mercy of crack-pot 


schemes and promoters, 
it is the terror of dependency on their chil- 
dren or the embarrassment of public charity 


that causes these people to seek pension 
ben which the following generations are 





promised by social security. We believe their 


cause is just and this Government should not 
leave them ¢ the forsaken and forgotten 
people, 





Interpreting the South Dakota Primary 
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INTERPRETING THE SOUTH DAKOTA PRIMARY 

V is rpreters in far places have been 
discussi1 itcome of the primary elec- 
tior 5 th Dakota and making deductions 

r } ( rall hey write I ti 
verdi« wl y want to believe 

But perl ce te ny of out- 
id versions i tha ritten b 
Wheaton, Washington correspondent of 
Chic 3 

In ] ré f e ele on re } - 
lished we Wheaton sa 

On € cal f 
I primaries | f 
prove little ri 
of e Re wb] S 
reelectior é I it heart or by pub- 
lic proclamatior There was a thought that 
isolationi would be punished. So far, that 
has not been borne ut Fact is the voting 

] thinl , of something 


tr) 


on strug- 






ween 





gles. To be bluntly truthful, over the years 
the primary election contests have meant lit- 
tle or nothing when they are fitted into the 
election puzzle. There used to be a pretty 
well-defined pattern. There isn’t any more, 
Not so long ago you could guess fairly accu- 
rately what was going to happen. Those days 
are gone forever—or until the direct primary, 
obviously a sMare and a delusion so far as 
public choices are concerned, is repealed 

“To illustrate, Senator W. J. BuLow, Demo- 
crat, of South Dakota, and an isolationist, 
beaten for renomination. But Representa- 
tive Kart E. MunoptT, Republican, of South 
Dakota, who made his reputation as la 
tionist leader in the House Foreign Aff: 
Committee, was successful If you can gue 


ything out of these primaries you guess 
that isclation:sm, as an issue, is dead. Re- 
member that Roosevelt and Willk a couple 





of years ago, were isolationists 
the answer. 

“Republicars ceem to have become imbued 
with hopes of successfully adding to their 
numbers in Hcuse and Senate this November. 
Principal reason is that Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt is not running this year. The pri- 
mary votes in South Dakota and Indiana t! 
ust week gave them confidence In acdi- 
tion, the trend—except when Roosevelt him- 

lf was running—has been away from the 

w Deal. By-election results show that 
Since 1937, except when Roosevelt 
publicans have gained. They h: 
three seats in the House 
in percentage of votes cast Dem 
not saying anything about primary result 

Wheaton’s deductions are rather cbvi 
ones he editorialists who have sought to 
find in Senator BuLow’s failure to obtain the 
Democratic nomination a repudiation of his 
action by the pecple of South Dakota gen- 
erally forget that there were more than twice 
as mary votes cast in the Republican pri- 
ry than in the Democratic primary and 
hat Republican candidates, who had held 
nonintervention views prior to Pear] Harbor 
were endorsed by large majorities. In the 
case of Representative Kart Muwoprt, for ex- 
ample, the endorsement was almost 5 to 1 
over a candidate who criticized him because 
he had not voted in favor of the Roos 
interventionist policies before we entered the 
wer. 


Maybe that’s 
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Problems of the Farmer in Connection 
With the Rubber and Gasoline Shert- 


age 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM A. PITTENGER 
OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 25, 1942 


Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, 
development of the motor vehicle 
transformed the American way of lift 
so far as our domestic problems are con- 
cerned and has affected every American 
home. Regulations promulgated by the 
Office of Price Administration, discon- 
tinuing the manufacture of automobiles 
and rationing tires and gasoline, has cre- 
ated and will continue to create many 
grave and acute conditions which di- 
rectly affect every manand woman. The 
various regulations regarding the ration- 
ing of automobile tires, and the retread- 


the 


has 













| 
| 


ing of tires have all been drastic in the 
extreme. Ths has been followed by ra- 
tioning of gasoline and petroleum prod- 
ucts. 

Not only has this policy of the Office 
of Price Administration affected small 
business and, in many cases destroyed 
small business, but it is going to have 
drastic effects upon the farmer and every 
person who has heretofore depended 
upon motor-vehicle transportation for 
business purposes and for other neces- 
sary purposes. 

This program, which may result in 
disaster to many of our people, cannot be 
administered by any one man. The Of- 
fice of Price Administration will have to 
depend upon numerous subordinates to 
formulate rules and make decisions. 
Men of sound business judgment, and 
none other, should have jurisdiction over 
the rules and regulations which will be 
established. It will be a tragedy to the 
American people if inexperienced men 
are in charge of this pregram. Such 
people unnecessarily will make wrong 
rules and bad decisions. By the 
token they will feel their bureaucrat 
powers and wil! refuse to change rules 
and regulations when it vident that 
they are not working out satisfactoriiy. 

That is the history of bureaucratic 
government. I do not make these com- 
ments to be critical, but I do know that 
small business owners have built up their 
businesses, having in mind the fact that 
motor-vehicle transportation was neces 
sary and an important element in build 
ing up this business. 

Take the case of the farmer- 
them, in fact, their number is limitless, 
depend upon the automobile as a part 
of their economic life. If they live sev- 
eral miles from town, and if they are 
going to be prohibited from getting tires 
for their automobiles and gasoline to 
them, they will “ace many hardships and 
loss of income. , 

‘There are numerous cases in 
these hardships can be lessened. I have 
tocay written Mr. Leon Henderson, Ad- 
ministra‘or of the Price Control Admin- 
istration to this effect. I have pointed 
out one way in which rubber can be con- 
served and our transportation system, 
which has been built up around the motor 
vehicle, still can be prevented from total 
destruction. Itis a well-known fact that 
an inner tube can be uSed almost in- 
definitely, while the tires will wear out. 
There is, therefore, no loss of rubber in 





same 


IS ¢ 


many of 


1 


run 


which 


a tube from use. The loss comes when 
there is a puncture of a tire and this al- 
most invariably means that the inner 


tube is ruined and is not fit for further 
use and the automobile, which may be 
needed for vital transportation is laid up 
aS a consequence. 





I think it would be practical to au- 
thorize an automobile driver to turn in 
his damaged inner tube and replace it 
with a new inner tube made, if necessary, 


from rubber reconditioned from damaged 
tubes. This idea is just lke his recent 
order requiring the return of an old tin 
collapsible tooth-paste or shaving-cream 
tube. I believe the same idea can be ap- 
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plied to inner tubes for automobiles and 
if it were so done, it would be possible for 
millions of automobiles to keep rolling, 
which would otherwise have to be put 
on blocks. I need not tell you that these 
automobiles are vital to our war econ- 
omy. Workers need them to reach their 
Places of employment and farmers to 
reach their market towns. 

I repeat that I do not make these re- 
marks in any critical spirit. I do 
ever, feel that the Office of Price Admin- 
istration faces tremendous responsibili- 
ties and we cannot afford to appr 
money to have that Office function unless 
it functions efficiently and in such a way 
as not to injure the small businessmen 
and the farmers of the Nation. 


how- 


nriate 
LIAL 





Youth Will Play Important Part in 
Present War Effort 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JED JOHNSON 
OF OKLAHOMA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVE 


Thursday, May 7, 1942 


Mr. JOHNSON of Mr. 
Speaker, every once in a while I get a 
letter from an ambitious youth who 
points out that because of the 
crisis the future does not look very 
for young people at this ; 
cially have I been receiving such | rs 
of late from high-school boys and girls. 
One very interesting letter came to m: 
recently from the president of the gradu- 
ating class of the Ahpeatone High School, 
Mr. Kenneth Cooper. He writes a very 
interesting letter which is typical of 
many letters Members of Congress ars 
receiving from Oklahoma and other 
States. He says in part: 


world 
bright 


time 











Iam a young man ‘7 years of age, president 
of the senior class of the Ahpeatone High 
School. We are all country bo’ ] 
know is the way of the good eart! We 
all big, husky, well-bred and, above all, clean- 


cut boys 
Most boys, just as I have 
college We want to study 
then return to till the fi 


come The girls wish 


new 


ideas 
which we 





future farmers’ wives. But 
the dark clouds of war hove 1 over 
sent our minds scattering in 
tions, like chickens from their br i whe 
big hawk passes ovel 
As the time gro' ne t r 
] in a future that 
Then he adds: 
Possibly you know the fe 
be ould expr 
The letter closes with this 
If yc u I VE al y rc 1 
what we could c he I 1 
appreciate it if you uld tell 1 
Then I shall pass them on t 
This young man, like many I 


write me, is, I am sure, loyal ar patri- 
otic and anxious to render ey 
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effort in the winning of the war, but also 
like millions of others, is somewhat dis- 
couraged at the present outlook. My re- 
ply to him is as follows: 





May 7, 1942. 
Mr. KENNETH COOPER, 
President, The Senior Class, Ahpeatone 
High School, Walters, Okla. 

DEAR KENNETH: I have your letter of April 
23 written on behalf of members of your 
senior class and requesting suggestions re- 
garding your future. 

Have read your letter with much interest. 
I personally know several members of your 
class; in fact, I knew some of your fathers 
and mothers when they were about your 
ages, some of whom did not have the oppor- 
tunity of finishing high school. 

I agree that the grave world situation does 
not present a rosy picture of the future out- 
look for you and other members of your 
class as well as for millions of other young 
men and women of the country. It seems 
that the human race, not only in America 
but all of the world, must suffer many hard- 
ships and trials before there is a better day. 
As dark as the picture looks to you and your 
classmates and as grave as the situation is 
at this time, let me remind you that the 
future for young men and women in America 
is considerably brighter than the outlook 
for millions of other young men and women 
in Europe and Asia. In some places of the 
world schools have been abandoned and 
churches are not permitted to be open ex- 
cept under the orders of a gestapo. 

When we think of the present inconven- 
iences, the rationing of sugar, tires, and in 
some sections gasoline, let us remember the 
fighting spirit of those 21 heroic marines 
at Wake Island who defied a whole Japanese 
fleet; those brave American lads at Bataan 
and Corregidor who fought on and on. Al- 
though outnumbered from 10 to 1 to 100 
to 1, they did not complain at their lot but 
gave all they had to defend and perpetuate 
the American way of life. 

I am sure you know that this terrible war 
is not our making. Uncle Sam was so busy 
trying to be the good neighbor to all that 
even our people in Washington and else- 
where did not realize the danger. You may 
recall that shortly after I came to Congress 
several years ago, I was appointed member 
of peace conferences that met in Paris and 
Geneva, where I went in the fervent hope 
of working out a plan with some 41 other so- 
called civilized nations, permitting nations 
to settle their differences, actual and imag- 
inary, at a conference table rather than by 
the sword. I met many leaders of the nations 
of the old world, but I say to you sincerely 
that I am certain that the leaders of the 
Axis powers did not want peace but were 
conniving even then in every way possible 


to control, dominate, and browbeat the de- 
mocracies of the earth, including our own 
beloved America. After each conference with 


the leaders of the old world I came home 
and talked to my colleagues in Congress, as 
well as to the people in Oklahoma, in which 
I warned of what seemed to be an inevitable 
conflict and urged that we immediately be- 
come lequately prepared on water, on land, 
in the air. America, though late in doing 
now building more planes, guns, and 
than all the Axis powers. 


and 


ching 





Very likely some members of your class 

1 want to join the armed forces in order 
to contribute everything possible to the 
speedy end of the present conflict. Others 
may desire to go to college and take special 
courses to prepare themselves not only for 
future | but to be of special assistance 
to the winning of the war. Even though 
their education may be interrupted or ended 
by the war, 1 year in col > is better than 
none. Reports from Okiahoma say that there 


sions of section 


undoubtedly will be a serious shortage of 
labor within the next few months if the 
draft continues to take more men from the 
farm each month. The problem of feeding 
an Army of five to seven million men is also 
going to be serious so far as farm commod- 
ities are concerned before this war is over. 

I am sure that you and all members of 
your class will want to do your part in this 
death struggle that will decide the future 
of America for 1,000 years hence. Some may 
be especially fitted for working in a war in- 
dustry as many Oklahoma men and boys are 
now doing. I am hopeful that the National 
Youth Administration shop program and vo- 
cational education program of our schools 
will be continued to train young men and 
women for this war work so essential to the 
speedy winning of the war. 

Last week the Speaker of the House ap- 
pointed me as a member of the Board of 
Visitors of the United States Coast Guard 
Academy. Our board met a few days later 
at the Coast Guard School at New London, 
Conn. Appointments are made from com- 
petitive examinations. I would like to see 
some members of your class who might be 
especially interested enter the competition 
for the 150 cadets who will soon be appointed 
over the entire United States for the coming 
year. The Army, Navy, and Air Corps are 
offering inducements to ambitious and ca- 
pable young men who are high-school grad- 
uates. 

May I wish you and each member of your 
class abundant success and if I can assist 
any member now or in the future in any 
possible way, please do not hesitate to call 
on me. 

Sincerely your friend, 
JED JOHNSON, 


S. 2025 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HARRY SAUTHOFF 


OF wisconsin 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 25, 1942 


Mr. SAUTHOFF. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following statement 
prepared by Thomas J. Jackson, captain, 
United States Army, retired. This state- 
ment is made in behalf of the retention 
of the last paragraph of section 15, Sen- 
ate version of S. 2025: 
bill 2025 
Claims of Regular Army officers retired under 

section 24b, National Defense Act, as com- 


pared with those retired under Public Law 
No. 190, Seventy-seventh Congress 


Senate 


On July 29, 1941, Congress passed what is 
known as Public Law No. 190, granting the 
War Department, among other things, au- 
thority to purge and retire prematurely Reg- 
ular Army officers at full 75-percent pay pro- 
vided they had any service prior to November 
12, 1918, and as much as 7 years commissioned 
service. This was in the face of a grave crisis, 
followed by war when Army officers were 
badly needed and plenty of money available 
with which to pay them 

Prior to the passage of Public Law No. 190 
Army officers were purged under the provi- 
24b, National Defense Act. 
The requirements were at least 10 years com- 
missioned service and not brought about 
through their avoidable habits or own mis- 
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conduct. This was carried out in order to 
smooth cut the hump iv the-Army, to stimu- 
late promotion, and bectuse Congress refused 
to appropriate sufficient funds with which to 
pay them. Any of these officers so selected 
with less than 10 years service but honest and 
faithful record were disc.iarged with 1 year’s 
pay, regardless of their service; if it was 
brought about through their own neglect, 
misconduct, cr avoidable habits they were 
separated from the Army with nothing. 

Therefore it is apparent to anyone which 
of these groups on a whole are entitled to the 
more favorable consideration. Yet instead of 
favoring the officers retired under section 24b 
they were discriminated against and upon 
retirement given only 24% percent of their 
pay increased by the number of full years 
served, which would average about 15 years 
but could be anywhere between 10 and 30 
years. 

It is believed that 75 percent of the officers 
retired under Public Law 190 and 90 percent 
cf those retired under section 24b, National 
Defense Act, should never have been retired 
and it is only a scheme of the War Depart- 
ment to purge former enlisted men, National 
Guard officers, Reserve officers, and officers 
taken in from various colleges and from civil 
life in order to promote more rapidly their 
favorites. 

Realizing the apparent injustice and dis- 
crimination against the 24b group, an amend- 
ment was proposed to a pending pay bill at 
open hearings by Capt. Thomas J. Jackson. 
This was fought, as was expected, by the War 
Department, and the representative of the 
Department did not tell the truth in his 
opposition to this provision, as will be shown 
by reference to the printed hearings. He 
stated that their pay was 60 percent, whereas 
in fact it is 3744 percent, and, further, that 
they had six or seven (or a dozen) boards, 
whereas they have exactly two chances in 
theory, but in fact absolutely. none—without 
influence. 

To illustrate what is meant: Between the 
dates of December 1, 1933, and June 30, 1934, 
310 officers were provisionally placed in class 
B by the original classification board in 
order to carry out the reduction of the com- 
missioned personnel decreed by the terms of 
H. R. 8471, Public Law 176, Seventy-third 
Congress. Now let’s see what happened. Of 
these, 167, while provisionally in class B, were 
retired by friendly retiring boards at full 75- 
percent pay. Bear in mind that physical con- 
dition had nothing to do with this selection, 
and, applying this same ratio to the Army at 
that time, over half the officers should have 
been retired for physical disability. Did their 
physical condition change overnight? Then 
35 of these 310 were restored to class A and 
retained in the Army on full pay and allow- 
ances. Did their ability change overnight? 
Or were they able through War Department 
influence, marriage, relation, friendship with 
some of those in key positions to escape the 
purge® Then finally 55 of these 310 were 
restored to class A by the personal action of 
the President. What did this mean? Did 
the President examine carefully or at all the 
records of some 55 officers in a short period 
of time, bearing in mind that each consisted 
of several hundred pages? 

Actually about 20 of these officers—those 
who had no War Departent or Presidential 
influence—were purged and retired; that is, 
about 6 percent. So, assuming that the final 
action was correct, they have an unusual 
record at the War Department in that errors 
were committed in about 94 percent of their 
cases, just as the Department erred in purging 
General Mitchell, elevating General Short, 
retaining General Lear, and refusing to listen 
to the best Judge Advocate General the Army 
ever had—Gen. Samuel T. Ansell. 

Anyway, the provision originally known as 
the Jackson amendment was finally adopted 








by the Senate Military Affairs Committee, 
written into the law, and will be found in the 
last paragraph, of the bill as passed by the 
Senate, section 15. It was approved by 
both the subcommittee and full committee of 
the House Military Affairs Committee after an 
open hearing even after false statements of 
the War Department representative 

After the defeat of some of the members 
of the House Committee who were violently 
opposed to this measure, a very unusual! thing 
happened. Representatives THomas E. Mar- 
7TIn, of Iowa, ANDREW J. May, of Kentucky, 
and CHar.es I. Fappis, of Pennsylvania, had 
published in the CONGREssIONAL Recorp, in 
the Appendix, pages A1696 to A1700, of date 
May 11, 1942, appearing on May 12, the day 
of the voting, certain unfair, incomplete, and 
misleading information. Possibly neither was 
willing to take the responsibility for publish- 
ing this information, which no doubt came in 
one communication, but split it into three 
sections. 

This was truly a stab in the back; a “lick” 
below the belt. If this information was per- 
tinent, it should have been presented to the 
committee at open hearings and an oppor- 
tunity to answer, which was not done. It is 
believed that it was deliberately done to mis- 
lead and deceive Members of Congress, who 
probably did not understand it 

The information referred to is unfavorable 
entries on the efficiency reports of £7 of the 
121 officers concerned. Just why 24 were 
omitted no one knows. In no case are there 
over a very few entries, generally from 2 to 6 
Each of these officers has from 25 to 50 effi- 
ciency reports, an average of about 35, each 
efficiency report contains about 30 entries, so 
the average officer would generally have more 
than a thousand entries favorable or unfa- 
vorable on his report, then what would some 
few unfavorable amount to out of a total of 
about 1,000. The percentage against him is so 
insignificant as to amount to nothing, yet 
nothing was said to explain this, but leaving 
the Member of the Mouse of Representatives 
to assume that these remarks covered his en- 
tire record, which is not true, and in fact did 
not cover but a fraction of a percent of his 
service and possibly in no case over a few 
percent. This was equivalent to taking a 
few unfavorable reports or remarks made 
against a Member of Congress during a cam- 
paign and publishing it with no chance to 
answer or looking over some old examination 
papers of a college graduate and publishing a 
few missed questions when the student suc- 
cessfully graduated with a high rating and 
never made a low grade on any nor failed in 
any class test, and may have hed a final stard 
ing of 95 or above and be an honor graduats 

There were also many untrue statements 
made by these three Congressmen during th 
debate on the Jackson amendment: 

Representative MARTIN (p. A1696), May 12 
said (referring to this group): “This group of 
officers is the only group of officers in our 
entire country whose services are not desired 
by the War Department.” 

That statement is untrue. The War De- 
partment won’t use Public Law 190 
nor will it use the services of those 167 retired 
for physical disability when provisionally 
placed in class B, yet all of both groups re- 
ceive full 75 percent pay. 

On page 4101 Representative Martin said 
“These 125 officers who were eliminated unde! 
245, National Defense Act, were eliminated by 
boards of officers in their respective areas of 
service.” It is not possible to know whether 
this statement refers to geographical area o1 
branch of service. But in ¢ 

tatement is not correct. They were elimi- 
nated by a board of officers sitting at Wash- 
ington, D. C., and they might come from any 
branch of the service 

Again Mr. Martin (p. 4102), in wer to a 
question of Mr. VINSON asking if 75-percent 





fficers 


“ither case the 





pay raise them above other officers, replied: 
“Yes; it certainly does. They are lifted up 
bodily to 75 percent of their pay, and that 
is more liberal than you have allowed to any 
other retired officers when retired for any- 
thing except physical disability or 30 years 
or more service.” 

This statement of Mr. Martin is also un- 
true. Officers retired under Public Law 190 
receive 75-percent pay; then, too, under Public 
Law 612, Seventy-sixth Congress, of June 13, 
1940, which, I understand, was introduced by 
Mr. Martin himself, section 3 makes it pos- 
sible for other officers to receive 75-percent 
pay who do not have 30 years’ service and who 
are not retired for physical disability. 

Mr. Fappis stated (p. 4104, CONGRESSIONAI 
Recorp, May 12): “A great many of them 
were retired because of being habitual drunk- 
ards or at least very hard drinkers.” 

Apparently he is not familiar with section 
24b, National Defense Act. If the retirement 
is brought about through the officer’s own 
fault, avoidable habits, misconduct, he is dis- 
charged with nothing. Likewise, he is wrong 

Mr. Martin further says (p. 4104): “The 
reason that many of them were not retired 
sooner was because there was no provision 
in the law to retire them until 1920.” Again 
this Representative is not careful with the 
truth. Most of these officers entered the 
Regular Army after 1920, when the Army was 
increased 

Further Mr. MarTIn says (p. 4125): “* * * 
section 24b and it will go on functioning for 
every officer who has not World War service.” 

Still this is not true. Section 24b, National 
Defense Act, is now superseded by Public Law 
190, and it applies to all officers, whether or 
not they had World War service 

One important thing should be noted here 
The Department and Members of Congress 
failed te publish the records of the Public Law 
190 officers and the officers retired for physical 


disability while in class B, all of which 
received full 75-percent pay. If they had 
wanted to be fair, why was this not done? 

Then too what about the records of those 


officers who made the unfavorable entries on 
the efficiency reports of these 97 officers? 
Are their clean? All, however, are 
matters of opinion, which may not 
be correct 

One officer, Maj. Harwood C. Bo now 
twice promoted and a colonel, has the fol- 
lowing unfavorable reports or entries on his 
own efficiency report, yet he was permitted 
to estimate others and 
unfavorable statements 


shirts 


may or 


man 


make some of the 
concernl! one of 





these 121 officers (reports copied from the 
record of Maj. Harwood C. Bowman made 
by various officers under whom he served): 


“Can be swayed by first one person and 
then another.” ‘Needs careful supervision.” 
“TI cannot accept his work withcut careful 
check.” 


“A little too self-assertive at times.” 
“Should be cautioned to work more slowly, 
as his speed is apt to be at the expense of 
”" “Ts inclined to be hotheaded.” 
Still others stated that (in writing) he was a 


accuracy 


man of fixed opinions and ruthless in attain- 
ing his ends and swore he could not be be- 
lieved under cath This officer also made 
numerous false official, derogatory statements 
concerning an officer under his command 
The War Department and some of these 
gentlemen refer to the fact that none of 
these class B officers has been placed on 
active duty Again that information is in- 


correct Capt. Edward Walker, retired by 
class B, was placed on active duty 
The War Department and these 3 
bers of Congress failed to inform 
that there are accredited to this group of 
world veterans 10 medals or citations, an 
average of 1 in 12, which is perhaps a much 
higher average than 
Army on active duty today 


among officer f the 
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The Fifth Column of Civilization 


IXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. W. STERLING COLE 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 





Tuesday, May 19, 1942 


Mr. COLE of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
one of the most memorable graduation 
ceremonies in the history of a great little 
eastern college, Colgate University, cc- 
curred on May 10 when Dr. George B 
Cutten, president of that university for 
20 years, delivered his final commence- 
ment address before retirement. The 
profound thoughtfulness of his remarks 
was so compelling that I feel justified in 
inserting the entire address in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorpD in order that the Na- 
tion and posterity may have the benefit 
of his logic. 


THE FIFTH COLUMN OF CIVILIZATION 
(By George Barton Cutten, president, Colgate 
University ) 
Ezekiel 2:1. Son of man, stand upon tl 


feet, and I will speak with thee 

War breeds fears. No; not fears of being 
bombed. We fear today that the ci i 
of which we boasted may be f 
is true that we have done little to conserve 
this civilization, but now that it is in dan- 
ger, we prize it. After carelessly 
it, we are fighting for it. An ounce of 
vention might have been worth a pound of 
cure, but of that I’m not sure 

There are those who fear, not the destruc- 
tion of human political systems and social 
developments so much as the exterminat 
of man himself. Not long ago I was talking 
with a biologist, and in the course of the con- 
versation he said, “Of course, you know that 
man is doomed to extinction.” I said, “No; I 
did not know that. When did that hay n?” 
He said that it happened a long time ago, but 
most people were as yet unawarés f it He 
referred to man as a 
evolutionary tree 









destr« 


dissipating 


nre- 
pre 


terminal tw 


scon to drop off and dis- 





appear. Why? He could very soon tell you 
why. Man is overspecialized, and overspe- 
cialized species are on their way out 

Three forms of overspecialization he em 
phasized. In the first place, man i I 
and this is fatal. Fifteen or twenty poun 


i 
is about normal for a primate; the arthro- 





poid apes, the largest primates, are rapic 
disappearing, and man is soon to follow rhe 
dinosaurs and other saurians ar nl a 
skeletons in museums; their tiny cousins, the 
lizards, are widespread and persistent. Mam- 
moths and mastodons adorned prehistoric 
landscapes, but are now not even a memory 
Whales, elephan rhinocer and ppo- 
potami are crowding tc ex 

His second overspecializs n is his up- 
right position, to which he is unable to ad- 
just himself and which subjects him t 
countless diseases and disorders His third 
handicap, if I may be permitted to mention 
it in this presence, is his overdeveloped 
brain, which causes t much of trail 
on the organism as a whol Th pti- 
mists naturally hope that the p wertul 
mind, which is the concomitant of the over- 
developed brain, may be used to solve 
problems; as I mentioned, these are opti- 
mists. So far the opportunity f 
directed evolution of the race has 


ficed to minister to the whin 
dividual. Those great laws of 1 - 
sponsible for our development 





A l 9] & 


present tim hav 





been thwarted in every 
intelligence, which if 


and were really intelligence, 


possible way by this 


properly named 


should save 
It is our particular civilization rather than 
our species with which most people are at 


present concerned. Those who accept an 


organic theory of political and social develop- 
ment naturally present the thesis that so- 
ciety, similar to the individual. experiences 
birth, growth, decline, and finally, death. 
This is titue whether we take account of the 
smaller developments of civilization, or 
group these into larger epochs. We may speak 
of the Old Stone Age, the New Stone Age, 
the Babylonian, the Egyptian, the Cretan, 
the Hittite, the Greek, the Roman, and later 
ones; or we may see historical civilization 
in two great declines, the Hittite and the 
Graeco-Roman. In any case, civilizations 


have died, and may not ours? 

Whatever our thesis may be, there seems 
to be little doubt of the fact that civilizations 
have developed and declined, and there are 
those who do not hesitate to opine that our 
present civilization is on the toboggan, and 
that this war will be the final blow necessary 


to destroy it. Has a war or a series of wars 
always been the end of civilizations? Yes, 


it seems so, but they may have been but the 
signal that the curtain had fallen. If war 
is the final act necessary, there must have 
been countless other indications of decline 
before that, and some degenerating influ- 
ences which caused the war to be a losing 
one rather than a winning one. 

Another stcp in diagnosis is called for: The 
most pertinent question for us today is this— 
Is there one element common to all the 
declines in civilizations which we may reccg- 
distinctive element, or does each 
have its peculiar distinctive cause 
of fatality If the answer is the former, the 


hize aS a 


7avion 


























recognition and elimination of it may be the 
most valuable matter before us at the present 
time; if the latter, we may fail to recognize 
the disease ir tim« 

There till another question; it is this: 
Is the some g inevitably inherent in 
civilizati which is suicidal? Is civilization 

ke ap wimming in the water, the further 

wims the nore sure it is to cut its own 

i If we answer this question in the 
affirmative then our pessimism becomes 
glamorous, and we travel down life's corridor 
hopelessly v ng civilization’s flag 

We |} c lacently assumed that prceg- 
ress itat This assumption has in- 

I i f to our thinking as a result 

theor f evolution. Evolution to us 

l er a th y account for our prog- 

f bu re I force pushing us up- 
ward wl é v wisl > go or not There 
seel to | little doubt but that we pro- 
gI the t g of history, but 
t r i Each destroyed 
( i somewhat further ahead 
t I Th can probably be 

‘ { nc i 1! th nistor! a 
é ¢ 1 ae f prcg- 
I Wwe escape tl n that a 

f { s interfered with 
ind hrown a monkey 

wl evolh nary machinery 
H covered a sufficiently long 
Vv -consiaeread 
I ! v udge progress 
s ferent from what 
iliza n < 20,000 

( re! As we lo > 

e WE ant 

em<¢ I he arts and 

! nd religioz 
t their children 
wl h they had 

f progres 
How many 

hov . tz 


go to the movies, how few steps father has 
to take to reach his office, and how con- 
venient is the new elevator in the house. 
Our highest ideals are represented by two 
chickens in every pot, two autos in every 
garage, two caddies for every golf player, two 
hair-dos every week, and two colored paints 
for every toenail. If we could have these, 
could civilization be saved? And if so, would 
it be worth saving? 

However, there is such a thing as progress 
in which the word “comfort” is not heard, 
and where the idea of comfort does not form 
a part. As an example, we may think of the 
progress during the early history of this coun- 
try; of what did it consist? It consisted cf 
the development of certain moral traits of 
which the concomitant material results were 
but symbols. True to form we now cite the 
symbols as the reality and forget the moral 
undergirding which is really important. 
These material results which were originally 
the symbols are now cur reality, and in striv- 
ing for them and improvements on them, we 
lose the substance and retain the shadow. 

What made America great was not its ex- 
tensive material rescurces, as unlimited as 
they may seem to be: They had been here 
ever since the third day of creation, though 
for age upon age America was a trackless 
waste. What made America great was the 
character of the pecple which unrelentlessly 
forced Nature to pour forth her resources 
and the intelligence of the people who made 
the most cf these resources after they were 
pcured forth. But who defines America’s 
greatness today in terms of character? 

In trying to answer one of the questions 
with which we have been challenged let me 
say that civilizations are always destroying 
themselves and that progress has within it- 
self the elements of decay which up to the 
present have proved to be disastrous. If prog- 


re is real, it produces things which are 
coveted by the less progressive nations or 
races. America has been a land which, if not 


honey, has been one 


flowing with milk and 
1 and wealth and luxu- 


dripping with freedon 


rixs. The dream of the poor and the op- 
pressed and the distressed in all lands has 
been to come to America. Some have been 
disillusioned when they came, but not many. 
Their most extravagant dreams have been 
realized 

We have never been disposed to belittle 
our successes or to depreciate our accom- 


wealth It 





plishments or t nize our 


We 





was not necessary: have only 6 percent 
of the area of the world and 7 percent of the 
population, but this small group in this 
meager area uses 21 percent of the world’s 
sugar, has 33 percent of the world’s railroads, 
uses 36 percent of the world’s coal, 42 percent 
of the world’s pigiron d 47 percent of the 


world’s copper. We drink 48 percent of the 
world’s coffee, use 53 percent of the world's 
tin, and 56 percent of the world’s rubber. We 
have 60 percent of the world’s telegraph and 


telephone facilities, use 60 percent of the 
world’s oil, 72 percent of the world’s silk, 


and own 80 percent of the world’s motor cars 
Is it any wond l nations covet what 
our civilization has given us, and want us t 
share our good 


aer otner 














When one notes that the two highest per- 
centages on the list are for silk and motor 
cars, we can see written across the face of 
our civilization in v s of blazing bright- 

ess, “Luxury and comf ’ and these, when 

ns'ated, spell “Softne Softness has two 
strous effect first place, it makes 
us indisposed or unable to recognize danger, 
nd in the second place, if continued suf- 
ficiently long, it renders us incapable of pro- 
tecting ourselves Comfort, with its glamor 
duction, its attr ion, and its insidious 
nfiltratio is the fifth column of civiliza- 
When our civilization gave us so many 
t thers want, ar when these luxu 
forts ¢ s to be unprepared 
del ourselve then wal 
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ensues, which threatens, if it does not de- 
stroy, our civilization. 

Beneficiaries of softness and comfort are 
always optimistic. They resist the unpleasant 
in act or in thought; they dismiss the dis- 
agreeable from their thoughts and refuse to 
face reality. Naturally, they are pacifists 
and will not entertain the suggestion of, to 
say nothing of the preparation for, war 
In these civilized times war is unthinkable. 
The behaviorist psychology is always ac- 
ceptable to them—they know that bar- 
barians, who are surrounded for two gen- 
erations with civilizing influences, are abso- 
lutely trustworthy; they are wearing silk 
hats, and does not that prove even barbarians 
to be gentlemen? They live in their dream 
world, or if reality persistently insists upon 
asserting itself, alcohol or some other nar- 
cotic drug will readily dispel it. 

The conditions that make for real progress 
are usually unpleasant and we resent them 
as much as we crave the fruits of progress 
Those conditions are strain and stress and 
conflict and distress—man has always had 
to be kicked upstairs. Hard times are ever 
the harbingers of progress, as necessity is 
the mother of invention. There was more 
progress during the four Ice Ages than in 
any comparable period in this old world's 
history, and the Ice Ages produced neither 
softness nor comfort. If there is any prog- 
ress someone has to suffer, and this is as true 
of the individual of the race. 

A few years ago a prominent businessman 
returned from the Far East, calling at Japan 
en route. At that time there was some ten- 
sion between Japan and this country, and 
I asked him about conditions in Japan. He 
said that in Japan men and women were 
working 14 hours a day, 7 days a week. He 
came home and found the people, who pre- 
tended to work at all, working 8 hours a 
day, 5 days of the week—40 hours opposed 
to Japan’s 98 In Japan there was no talk 
about time and a half for overtime, no talk 
of double time for Sundays and holidays, 
no restricted production, and no sit-down 
strikes, no political twaddle about “we must 
not sacrifice our social gains,” no sly glances 
at every action to calculate its effect upon 
the November elections His final remark 
was, “Working as we do, we cannot defeat 
a nation working as they do.” 

I presume he had reference to the amount 
of goods which could be produced in prep- 
aration for war, but that was not the danger 
to me. It was not our decline in pro- 
duction but our decline in character shown 
by the decline in production which was the 
threat. This was nothing sudden. For 10 
year bribo after bribe has been thrown to a 
softening Nation, which has been greedily 
lapped up. Formerly the people of this Na- 
tion, which boasted of individual as well as 
national independence, scorned charity in 
any form, but during the past few years a 
craven pauperism has not only been offered 
to the people but openly and brazenly re- 
ceived with no trace of shame. What was 
formerly a badge of disgrace has now be- 


as 


spot 


come a vested right. While boasting of our 
material comfort, we have lost our spiritual 
vigor 

Of course, a decline in national character 


could not come even as suddenly as that 
When a government and a people unite in a 
pregram of pauperism the decline has trav- 


eled fast and far. However, we cannot con- 
ceive of a government even 25 years ago 
offering such a prcegram, or a people being 
so debased as to act it Public resent- 





ment would have upbraided a government 
which tendered such an insult. But how far 
removed are we from such an attitude today? 
It isn’t that our civilization has slipped, it is 
that it has fallen 

It is customary for 





us to measure civiliza- 
tion by material gains, and this may be cor- 
rect if we understand that the material 


ire of character as money 








ee 


is a measure of wealth. Material gain should 
show character, not only in a quantitative 
way, but more particularly should it stress 
quality. The measure is determined not only 
by the amount of goods produced, but the 
kind of goods and their use is most im- 
portant. When industry is consecrated to 
the production of goods which minister to 
physical comfort, character is at a low ebb 
and civilization’s fifth column is on the 
move. 

We blame war for destroying civilization, 
but is it not the conditions back of w 
which are really the disease? Lack of indi- 
vidual industry, initiative, discrimination, 
honesty, and appreciation of the rights of 
others—all these things summed up under 
head of “Comfort at any cost,” which 
finally precipitate us into war, and make an 
insidious assault upon civilization. Minis- 
preach against war, moralists write 
against war, people in general deplore war 
and hope that we shall not be involved in 
war, but I hear none of these people con- 
demning the softness which gives us war 
and destroys our civilization. Do you hear 
ministers pray, Lord, destroy our comforts 
Lord, remove our laziness, Lord, help us to do 





the 


ters 





an honest day’s work, Lord, give us more 
hard times? Do you? I don’t. We want to 
eat our cake and have it, but can we? 


What is the formula for 
progress without the softening influences? 
I wish I knew. If all progress or civilization 
carries within it the germs of decay is not the 
outlook a discouraging one? Can we hold 
out the bait of comfort, ease, and wealth to 
make men strive and work and persevere 
and yet never deliver it for fear of softening 
them? You remember pictures of a donkey, 
one end of a stick is fastened to his back and 
the other going over his head in front of 
him, on the front end is a bunch of carrots 
He pushes ahead continually to reach the 
carrots but never succeeds, is that our pat- 
tern? If the donkey knew there was poison 
in the carrots he would be pleased if he never 
succeeded—unless he were a donkey. 

I liken the situation to my game of golf 
I am always trying to improve it, and that 
provides some zest, but always glad that I 
do not succeed and I'll tell you why: I notice 
that good players, if they make one poor 

roke in an afternoon, are disgruntled for 
a week. But I, if I make one good stroke in 
an afternoon, am exalted for a week: and 
the law of chance is likely to drop one poo! 
stroke in his bag and one good One in min« 
My intelligence tells me that always striving 
but never succeeding is the proper pattern 
for happy golf. 

But how can such a pattern be arranged for 

? Where can we procure the initiative if 
there is no success? How can we prevent de- 
generation if there is success? 

The most popular adjective in the 
tieth century is the word “social.” We 
social action, social gains, social pr 
social aid; so far as that means any 
action it is but a manifestation of the herd 
instinct. The herd has either one of two mo- 
tives: It is either organized for defensive or 
for predatory action, that is all. In both 
cases it is predominantly destructive. Is not 
the herd ever noble and chivalrous? Very 
seldom, except incidentally and as a means 
to one of the other ends. The appeal for al 
truistic ends must be personal and individ- 


real progress— 


twen- 


talk of 





united 





ualistic, to give any hope for success. While 
people can easily go to hell by droves, thé 
salvation of the world depends upon the 
hopes, the ideals, the wills, and the actions of 
individuals. The psaimist recognized this 
“Blessed is the man that walketh not in the 


‘ * the wicked 


council of the ungodly * 
are not so but are like the chaff which the 
wind driveth away.’ So Jehovah turned to 


, son of man 


the prophet of old and said, “Oh 
tand upon thy fe t, and I will 
Listen for a 


to the 


speak to tl { 
moment! Don’t you hear Him 





speaking to you individually? He is repeat- 
ing the message which He gave to Ezekiel cen- 
turies ago, “Son of man, stand upon thy feet, 
and I will speak to thee.” ‘ 

Evidently God is not on spea terms 


king 





with sit-down strikers, and has no dea gs 
with slouchers. When he speaks he wants 


men on the alert. People who dally with 
comfort and the laziness and lassitude 
which it engenders are not the people with 
whom God cooperates. Woe unto them who 
are at ease in Zion. Would God think men 
who evade 8 o’clocks, and Saturday, and 


fourth floor classes worth educating? I 
wonder! The insidiousness of the fifth 
column is its danger—there is nothing di- 





rectly wrong in comfort and the deteriora- 
tion it brings, but indirectly it may be the 
wrongest thing that we can experience. 

Oh, son of man, stand upon thy feet! God 
is sifting his human material to find men he 
can use. It is only the men who stand upon 
their feet that show some promise, and he is 
culling them as he did Gideon’s 300 who 
refused to lap the water Colgate men 
should have an advantage over some others, 
for the rigors of the Hamilton winter 
should give them a measure of toughness 
and a hardy quality which would debar an 
infiltration of the softer and weaker elements 
of life. It is this characteristic of doggedness 
and ruggedness that must save us if we are 
to be saved. Is this worth considering? Do 





you think that war may be God’s way of 
restoring these essential factors after we've 
degenerated—the penalty we pay for our wor- 


ship of the false gods of comfort? It is a 
frightful penalty and a terrible price for our 
apostacy, but if it restores our stamina it 
may be worth while. 

The asceticism of the saints of the Middle 
Ages was not all pretension or false show, it 
was training—not physical training but men- 
tal preparation. When God spoke to a saint 
he was ready—that is what made him a saint. 
Was the task difficult? Did it entail suffer- 
ing? Was it dangerous? He was still ready. 
He did not have %~o be coaxed or coddled or 
assured—all that was necessary was to hear 
God's voice and he started 

If I were asked to name the twentieth cen- 
tury sin I would not hesitate a moment; it 
is dodging responsibility This is the age 
of alibi. We not only like it, but we are 
trained for it; where is the sturdy independ- 
ence and unbridled initiative cf our fathers? 
That was all antiquated foolishness. If they 
wanted forests cleared, cabins built, 
crops planted, Indians conquered, mines de- 
veloped, roads constructed, or rivers bridged 
they should have been aware of m 
method didn’t know the A B C of 
the twentieth century technique If they 
had only had C. C C., N. Y. A., W. P. A, 
how easy it would have been! And the 
very easiness would have been their down- 
fall. Our Nation would have died aborn- 
ing. Thank God for their resoluteness; 
thank God for their hardihood; thank God 


the 


ocern 


they 


for their courage; and thank God for their 
self-reliance 
But the need for such men not passed; 





their tasks may be different but the spirit 
must be the same. In the midst of the 
patriotic fervor in which we naturally live 


amid all the talk of tanks and guns 
and ships and airplanes, don't be misled 
It is the hardy character which is going t 
win out. The nation which softens first is the 
first one to fall. Patriotism today) 
only one thing; it means such a 
the justness of our cause and the 
of our ideals that nothing is too 
to do to bring to a successful cu 
the war in which we are engage 
means character developed throug! 

Take away the flaccid and the f 
give us men upon whom we can rel 
awey the comfort seekers and give u 
bearers; take away the frail 


today 





* 


burden 


: and the weak 
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and restore the strong 
God, take away our comforts and our ease 
and our enjoyment and our petty satisfac- 


tion, and give us tasks that are issign- 
ments that are fatiguing, toil that is ex- 
acting, and drudgery that is wearying W 
want to be men, prove us on’t let this 


Nation crumble 
Gentlemen of Colgate, we aré ing out to- 
gether—you are facir tov Has 
am facing toward the é mak 1 
pact with you: Whether our liv > long 
or short does not so much 
are things which do matter. As we stand he 








matter, but there 





together we will undertake to keep our hearts 
stout, our minds clear, our aims high, our 
efforts unflagging, and our courage un- 
daunted. Not only at this moment, but al- 
ways we'll stand at attention, listening for 
the voice of God, and when he 5s} Ss, we'll 
move. Only thus can we maintain own 
self-respect, only thus ca I c- 
rifice of those who have loved us, only thu 
can we represent our Colgate, only thus cai 
we be loyal to our country, and only thu 
can we serve our God so that His kingd 
may come I have no doubt ut Gc 
speaking to us if our ears are attuned to h 
voice, for 

“I think God kept on talking when his book 


had gone to press, 
That he continued speaking to the listening 
sons of men, 

That He is in His world 
guide and bless 
time we speak to Him, He an- 

swers us again.” 
Gentlemen, I salute you, and I shall 
to keep my part of the pact 


today to help and 


That 


every 





Why Let the Subs Get the Tankers? 


ION OF REMARKS 
OF 


EXTEN 


a) 


HON. WILLIAM A. PITTENGER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 25, 1942 


Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, it is 
not necessary to go into detail in refer- 


ence to the shipping that 
stroyed by the submarines operating off 


our shores and even in the mouths of 
the Mississippi and the St. Lawren 


Rivers. We are all familiar with the fact 
that one after another of our large oil 
tankers have been sunk with not only 
destruction of oil but an enormou 
of life and tonnage. As a result, the 
eastern seaboard and 17 States are af- 
fected, facing a shortage of petroleum 
products this wint t 
grave consequence. People will not be 
able to heat their homes and it is pos- 
sible that the war industries in 
may be crippled due to fuel shortage. 
The story is not a very happy one 

I do not now discuss measures that 
should be taken to increase transportation 
of petroleum products from ' 
other points to the Atlantic seal 
I shall do that on some other occasion 
I do, however, want to 
fact that those in high authority ha 
apparently overlooked the solution of t] 
submarine question. It has been su 
gested to me that tankers should ha‘ 
made their trips in convoys and that an 
airplane patrol would have enat then 


r, which may lead to 


emphasize tft 






A18?0 


© at \ 











to make these 
be said that 


impractica 


trips in safety. It might 
an airplane patrol would be 

for the reason that planes 
fly faster than tankers move. This ob- 
jection is not a good one for the reason 
that the airplane patrol could be oper- 
ated under a shuttle system. There are 
enough air fields along the Atlantic coast 
line to permit this being done. By means 
of such a system, a complete air umbrella 
could be kept over the convoy tankers at 
all times, ready to sink any submarines 
which tried to molest the convoy. In- 
deed, it is safe to say that if so protected, 
no convoy would even be attacked by 
submarines for healthy respect for air 
power is maintained by submarines a 
Safe distance when airplanes are in 
the air. 

The possibilities of the convoy system 
are amply proved by the success of trans- 
portation of a large number of troops to 
northern Ireland. If the military au- 
thorities had sent those troops across in 


single, isolated, and unprotected vessels 
the story would have been different. 
That these thousands of men were trans- 


ported safely is due 


large 


to the fact that a 
number of transports traveled to- 
gether under the protection of aerial and 
destroyer defense. 

Some day those in high authority will 
dimly realize—let us hope fully realize— 


advantages of the air- 





I Am An American Day Address 
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OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 25, 1942 
Mr. RAMSAY. Mr. Speaker, under 
ve to extend my remarks in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp, I include an ad- 
dress I delivered at an I Am An Amer- 
n program on Sunday, May 17, spon- 
red by the Weirton-Cove Post, No. 10, 
of the American Legion, at Weirton, W. 
Va 
Jud J. H. Brennan, of Hancock 
Count \ also a guest and at this 
ting he inted citizenship papers to 
) av] I 
Th dri follows 
Mr. < ! I Le nnaire 
€ ves me gl i 
ear t I any meet pe 
i I I c boc vi 23 years ) 
eir country so brave d nob! 
I World War these me! vere h 
€ & ft ervead na § qa oul 
I ..-s unt? trom € aic- 
r ik s d wi 
A u s « Vv 4u 
her e1 } y } 
f pu e and de- 














this war is all about and who today are in 
the prime of life and whose experience and 
knowledge of war and peace, of liberty and 
oppression, make them the real leaders of our 
civilian war efforts 

I also want to thank and compliment the 
management and workers of our great mills 
and factories who are doing such yeoman 
service in the production of war materials, 
that have already turned the tide of war 
against the arrogant war lords and dictators 
of Europe, whose one and sole aim is to de- 
stroy free governments of the earth and sub- 
jugate and enslave their free workers and all 
freemen living and toiling for free govern- 
ments and free institutions everywhere. 

I also want to cangratulate this great class 
of stalwart men who have been found worthy 
by our courts and our benevolent laws to be- 
come citizens of this, our great beloved coun- 
try. 

It is not necessary for a man to become 
a really great and true American that he be 
born within the boundaries of the United 
States, but it is necessary that he has within 
his heart a deep and lasting love for liberty 
and our institutions, and he will defend with 
his life and property to the very last drop 
of blood and his last dollar when his country 
may call for these sacrifices 


And, my friends, this great country of 
ours is worthy of every sacrifice we can 
make. What a great privilege it is to be a 


member and a citizen of this great land of 
liberty. I would rather be an humble citi- 
zen of this beloved land of freedom than be 
a dictator of any other country in the world, 
with the blood of free men blacking my 
character and shriveling my soul 
America land of the free and the 
home of the brave. We love thy every privi- 
lege and every fault We will fight, work, 
and die for thee, and we will never stop nor 
cease in our endeavors until the flag of 
freedom floats o’er every capital in the 
world, and every dictator and murderer of 
free peoples and free governments have been 
brought to justice 
3ut we cannot w this war nor protect 
ourselves our Government by 
objecting to every sacrifice we are called upon 
We cannot “joy ride,” as we did in 
times of peace and plenty. There just isn’t 
enough of this country’s goods to furnish us 
everything we desire in these flush times, and 
t n 70 or 80 percent of our 


the 


and preserve 





to ma 


at the same time tt 





workmen and factories into war work, making 
ind furnishing the implements of war to 
protect your sons and brothers who are fight- 


ing and dying in this stupendous effort to 

save us from a fate worse than death. We 

must realize this, and I believe we do 
Rationing and restrictions weren't imposed 


for the benefit of the President, the Congress 
the administration, or any special group, but 
these hardships are being exacted of us in a 
further effort win this war and 
to aid our soldiers who are so valiantly fight- 
ing so that our country and its people may 


of trying to 








continue to live in the American way ol 
fe 
Whenever we think of suffering because we 
can no longer get enough gas to “joy ride 
think of the boys who suffered, bled, and died 
in the fox holes of Bataan. Let us quit 
thinking es for once, and think of 
ir cou! brave young men we have 
commiss ht nd die for you and 
me 
If doing without the use of our automo- 
biles and excessive eetening in our coffee 
and tea will help win this war and save our 
country and boys, t first one who squawks 
ut these restrictions ought to hang his 
head in sham be driven into exile by 
hts fellow Amel! I V are giving their 
all for the preservation of the greatest coun- 


rammeled 


unt 
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Our chief difficulties in this war come from 
the fact that we will not look ahead and do 
the hard things when they need be done. 


This is not the first time that ambitious 
tyrants strode across the stage of the world 
in an attempt to dictate and control the very 
lives of all the peoples of the globe by the use 
of fire and the sword. 

The Corsican corporal carried the eagles of 
France beyond the Alps, stood on the bridge 
of Lodi with the tricolor in his hand, dictated 
the great treaty on a raft at Tilsit, and fought 
Russian snows and Russian fires at the gates 
of Kremlin, The great Emporer, whose iron 
heels rang out upon the tessellated floors of 
the capitals of Europe, as he toppled their 
thrones and used them as stepping stones 
upon which to mount the throne of the Em- 
pire of France, only kindled the fires of free- 
dom that burn in the hearts of free people, 
until they finally engulfed him, and drove 
him into exile, where he beat out his heart 
against the barren rocks of St. Helena. 

America, the land of liberty, that was con- 
ceived in battle and born in freedom, has 
placed on the dome of its National Capitol 
a bronze figure of the Goddess of Freedom, 
and beneath this dome has dedicated a hail, 
by national law and affectionate sentiment, 
to the segregated States of our Union. And 
in the city of Washington are to be found 
countless monuments and statues to the 
heroes of our wars that were waged for free- 
dem and Iliberty—Yorktown, Gettysburg, 
Santiago, the Marne, and Chateau Thierry. 
Therefore the people of this great country 
who enjoy every freedom are not going to 
stand idly by and see the fires of liberty ex- 
tinguished throughout the world one by one— 
by the spawn of Attila. 

America, in this time of bombing, airplanes, 
tyranny, and mass insanity is asserting its 
power and majesty to secure peace and tran- 
quillity. Not only for itself, but for the world 

Everywhere I go in my district, Iam always 
asked the question, “When will the war be 
over; when will it end?” 

Of course, I cannot answer this question. 
It cannot be answered by anyone; either the 
general of the Army or the admiral of the 
Navy 

We should remember that for 10 years, 
Germany with all its effort was devoting its 
entire national economy to building its Army 
and its Navy, so as to be in a position to de- 
feat all the powers of the world. ‘That for 20 
years, Japan had been diverting all its effort: 
both in manpower and wealth, to prepare 
itself for the task of destroying the control 
and governments of the white peoples of the 
world and their political and economic econ- 
omy. In fact, to place in absolute control of 
this world, the government, civilization, and 
religion of the yellow race, while we and 
other democracies of the world during all of 
this time were interested only in peace and 
the development of our industry, our art 
and increase Our prosperity 
and our happiness, in an effort to bring abou 
a higher standard of living and guarantee t¢ 
us a more secure life 

We cannot hope to vanquish these enemi¢ 
of society and free government without great 


sciences, so as to 


effort and preparation on our part, and until 
such time as we have furnished our Army 
and our Navy with trained men, machines 


and munitions sufficient to cope with thes: 
, we cannot destroy them 
en said of us and our mother de- 


C that we win only the last battle 

d so, because we are not a warlike 
nation, and we are never prepared for war 
We only pray and fight for peace 


But whenever it becomes necessary to pre- 
pare for war, we can do so, and we will and 
must furnish our Government the men, the 
munitions, the will, and the power to again 
win the last battle; and God grant that this 

















St. Lawrence Seaway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN C. KUNKEL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 25, 1942 


Mr. KUNKEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include part of a radio speech 
delivered by me over station WHP, Har- 
risburg, at 9:30 p. m., April 24, 1942. 
This particular portion of the speech pre- 
sents briefly my views on the proposed 
St. Lawrence seaway. A similar analysis 
was included in a letter written by me to 
the Harrisburg Patriot at their request. 

The statement follows: 


Ever since my election to Congress in 1938, 
I have actively opposed the St. Lawrence 
waterway. A careful analysis of the various 
studies, reports, and documents on this sub- 
ject convinced me that it was a waste of 
money and economically unsound. The ill 
effects of subsidized water traffic upon the 
State of Pennsylvania in general, and the 
Nineteenth Congressional District in particu- 
lar, are Obvious; and the citizens of this area 
are well aware of this threat to their eco- 
nomic well-being. However, the basic objec- 
tions to the project are so well known and 
have been discussed so frequently and at such 
length, that it is unnecessary to recapitulate 
them at this time. They were responsible 
for its defeat in the Senate in 193 

Recently the seaway has been brought for- 
ward again—this time as a defense or w 
project. From this new viewpoint, I made 
a complete re-examination of the entire sub- 
ject. All questions of public policy must be 
subjected to the acid test of whether they 
will help or hinder the winning of the war, 
now when our Nation is fighting an all-out 
struggle upon which its freedom and its na- 
tional existence depend. All other consid- 
erations must be secondary 

Judged by this standard, I am quite cer- 
tain that the present construction of the 
seaway—far from being a help—would be a 
direct hindrance and a severe handicap to 
the successful prosecution of the war. What 
in ordinary peacetime would have been 
gross waste of the taxpayers’ money, placing 
1 burden on future generations, to the preju- 
dice of the district and the State, in wartime 
becomes an inexcusable squandering of ir- 
replaceable men and materials for whom and 
for which there is a known, pressing, and im- 
mediate need in our production pro 
Raw materials, labor, and time sunk 
St. Lawrence cannot be used to create tl 
ships, tanks, and munitions we must havé 
at the earliest possible moment for vict 
It must be kept in mind—taking the most 
favorable estimates of its proponents—that i 
would take at least 3 years to complete the 
waterway. Most probably it would take much 
longer. Consequently, no possible tal 
benefit from it could be gained for a mini- 
mum of 3 years. Time is the essence of 
victory. 

It is impossible to gage with any 
accuracy the total future demands of the 
actual war program. At the time hearings 
on this bill were held before the Rivers 
Harbors Committee, nearly a year ago, there 
was little thought that the United State: 
would be sending large amounts of supplies 
to Russia, Furthermore, that was long before 
Pearl Harbor and war with Japan hese 
two events alone caused an immediate sweep- 
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ing revision upward of the estimates of raw 
materials needed for our war program. No 
one can be sure what the future holds in store. 
Seizures by the Japanese have cut off from us 
many former sources of raw commodities. 
New fronts are being steadily opened up 
Each one calls for more and more supplies 
of all kinds, and thus imposes a greater and 
greater drain on our resources. At any time 
even after its start—at any time during the 
3-to-7-year period of its construction—theie 
is a strong possibility that the extreme 
urgency of the war might force temporary 
abandonment of the St. Lawrence seaway so 
that goods and men allocated and assigned 
to its construction could be put to more vital 
uses. That would mean that all the time, 
money, and labor consumed in it up to that 
date would be utterly and entirely wasted, at 
least insofar as the war was concerned. With 
existing shortages constantly becoming more 
and more acute, this is a very distinct proba- 
bility. 

There are other war reasons against it also 
For instance, its vulnerability to air attack 
Just one well-placed bomb could stop all 
traffic through it. Much more important and 
pressing are other projects, such as the Pan 
American Highway, the Alaskan Highway 
(both military necessities), the oil pipe lines 
to the East, etc. A policy of placing first 
things first would place the St. Lawrence in 
the limbo of forgotten things, at least until 
the war is won. 

In the light of this analysis, the idea of 
building the St. Lawrence seaway now as a 
War measure verges on the fantastic. 





Bonneville-Grand Coulee Industrial 
Empire 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MARTIN F. SMITH 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 25, i942 


Mr. SMITH of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, as a result of the Bonneville- 
Grand Coulee public power development 
in the Pacific Northwest, a new indus- 
trial empire has come into being. We 
are producing in abundance essential 
war materials in the plants operated by 
the hydroelectric power generated on the 
mighty Columbia River. The facts are 
graphically set forth in the article which 
was published in the Evening Star, Wash- 
ington, D. C., May 4, 1942, reading as 
follows: 

SWAMPS IN NORTHWEST ARE TRANSF 
INDUSTRIAL EMPIRE—VITAL WAR 
Pour Out From 
BUILDINGS 


RMED INTO 
MATERIAI 
ACRES OF CONCRETE 


(By Sigrid Arne) 


PORTLAND, OREG., May 4.—It’s an eerie expe- 
rience out here to drive halfway up a snow- 
capped mountain to look back down on the 


Pacific Northwest's new Detroits, news Pitts- 
burghs, new Birminghams 





Two years ago they were swam} cow 
pastures, apple orchards 

Today they are acres of concrete buildings 
pouring out enough aluminum for 20,000 
war planes a year, rushing alloys for 
ships and tanks, pouring out carbides and 


chlorates for explosives and phosphorus for 
incendiary bombs, 
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The plants are the birth of an entire new 
industrial empire. They’re up to the hil 
now on war production. 

But, unlike many war-production centers 
today, this Northwest empire has a chance t 
go on full speed in peace 

CAN SWITCH TO PEACETIME WORK 

Except for the shipyards, the plants here 
can switch to peacetime work: Phosphorus 
can be used in fertilizers, chlorates in weed 
killers, and aluminum has a thousand uses 

It’s an electrical empire far removed from 
the old source of power—coal—and it’s draw- 
ing attention to the Northwest 

Many factory men—from the Eastern coal- 
field area—have rushed up annexe 
as large as the home plants. Daily, planes 
and trains drop scores more here and in 
Seattle for a quick look-see at what 
pening. 

Most of them end up in the Portland office 
of scholarly looking Dr. Paul J. Raver, the 
administrator of the Bonneville-Coulee power 
system. Dr. Raver, too, isa transplant. Two 
years ago he was chairman of the Illinois 
Commerce Commission. He’s an engine 
who has spent years in the fight uk 
power versus private power. 

He's still in it—the fight. 






s out here 


S nap- 


NO MORE ARGUMENT 

Bonneville and Coulee are the huge Gov- 
ernment-built dams on the turbulent Colum- 
bia River. They caused loud howls when they 
were started early in the New Deal. They 
were called socialistic, white elephants an¢ 
a tragic waste of the taxpayers’ money. 

Antipublic-power people pointed out 
was no market here for more power, but the 
argument has been drowned now in the war 
The power is needed 

It was here, so the plants are springing up 
on the high lines from the dams—even 
though the home offices are 3,000 miles away 
in New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore 

The private power companies are grinding 
out 1,000,000 kilowatts themselves That 
might have been enough for a _ stagnant 
Northwest. or even for a slowly growing one 

But now these companies are selling every 
last kilowatt. And in ac I nn 
Coulee is peddling 683,000 kilowatts 

What’s more, there’s a waiting list f 
Bonneville-Coulee power, and some pla1 
won’t even be built until next ye b 
the power isn’t ready. 





GENERATORS NEEDED 

Both dams need more generators. C 
vote money for them Ay Ss righ 
e, in Capitol corridors, that the fight still 





By the end of this year Bonneville-Cou 


will be grinding out 1,000,000 kilowatts If 
they get the new generators, tl l u 
2,400,000 kilowatts in 1943. I 
Nation the capacity is now placed 
44,000,000 kilowatts. 

Two years ago eastern compani began 
flood in here. Now the Bonneville-Cot 
ystem feeds five huge aluminum pla 
three immense shipyards, and | il 
out carbide, chlorate, ferroalloys, magnesium 
and ferrosilicon 

Those standing around hungrily waitin: 


for more power next year includ lan 
make phosphorus, another aluminum ]} 
one for trinitrotoluol, and 
cate aluminum 

The eastern companies represented include 
the Aluminum Corporation of A! i ‘ 
burgh, the Victor Chemical Works and t 
nternational Minerals & Cher 
tion, both of Chicago; the Ohi err 
loys Corporation, Canton, Ohio; the R 
Steel & Iron Corporatior altimore; I 
tro-Metallurgical Co., of New York eP 
sylvania Salt Co., Philadel 
Metals, of Richmond, Va. 










































































































































OTHER PLANTS BEING BUILT | 
I Defe P Corporation is building 
other plants to be operated by private com- 
panie They ine e three more aluminum | 
int ne ¢ t operated by the Alumi- 
lum C f Am the Union Carbide & | 
Carbon Corporation, of New York, and the 
Oo Corporati East Alton, Ill. There | 
5 wo fer! icon plants going up, one | 
to be run by Union Carbide and one by Ohio | 
Fe -A 
rl exact ns can’t be given, but 
the danger of enemy bombing doesn’t seem | 
é reat it would in New England’s | 
ul power lines sprawl out 
er t States of Washington and Oregon 
nd the northern half of Idaho. Roughly, 
an area of 185,000 square miles. That's 
big ¢ h t SW w Pennsylvs New 
York m 1 tl St 

















Its Z nini er 
mag 1 I IY m eip 
( gical problems that have 
ie I wded East 
s ) IN DIFFERENT TOWNS 
I é I e new plants are being 
( ered in different towns so there’s a better 
} e of I e worker The towns 
re open, comparatively small cities, many of 
them surrounded by rich farm land 
I bi f I of the North 
I retl r ‘ nodern Pa 
ne ] feats « ength 
he e } rly yin kK the d 
e of the Northwest 1e double and 
piled o manufactured 
Alur n l The bauxite 








i nd Arkansas 
l A nd E St. Louis for 
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cf war will roll no more 


Their tattered flags 
are forever furled. They are now 
on “fame’s eternal camping 


of victory 
bivouacked 
ground.” 
Some of 
highest and 
diers 


these veteé 
noblest virtue 
} IT 


exemplifying the 
of men and sol- 


rans, 





accepted death on foreign fields rather 
than see democracy perish from this earth. 
They are oblivicus of our tributes to their 
valor. Therefore it for us, the living, to 
keep the faith with them and preserve the 


free democratic system of Government which 
they preserved for us. It is our obligation to 
these honored dead to see that they did not 
die in vain. This before God we shall do. 
Today, after a quarter of a century, the most 
ruthless and rce that scientific de- 
struction and 








barbaric 
is seeking the total obliteration of our Chris- 
t and constitutional democracy. i want 
also to pay tribute to the service men on land 


brutal fc 
conscience can devise, 





and sea who are offering their lives to save 
this land from being overrun and devastated 
This is not a day of memories for our boys on 
the far-flung outpost f humanity like it is 
for those before us whose sleep is eternal. 
This is a day of duty and sacrifice for all of us. 


The whole world is gripped and torn today 
between two mighty forces, representing two 
ideologies of and government. One of 
these ideologies represents paganism, poverty, 
brutality, mass economic slavery, and sup- 
] idividual freedom 
logy represents a Christian 
and free, exercising democ- 
sing the ideals of good be- 


life 








havior 
Upon the final outcome of this global war 
between God and Mammon, hangs the hope 


of peace and freedom for 1,000 years. There- 



































fore, it is that I of the supreme task 
I e us rather than place garlands on the 
f l resting place f those who have proven 
love f ur ct ry 
We want tol 4 cou y at peace. A 
country where there e no roaring, hostile 
planes in the sky d pping death-dealing 
I Ss, a country fre from the thunder of 
I har 1 d I such as devastated 
I e, Holland, I r and Russia, roll- 
I I u ( Al i 
We thought that a policy of neutrality, 
with a wide and mighty ocean on each side 
of 1 ud guar f lity Then 
e saw one sovert I ifter another! 
hi felt secure tl same neutrality, 
ttacked, its wealth stolen, the countryside 
iid v and pe § rn from loved 
on¢ d drive captives to labor 
¢ rinm field, and factory, 
like an oxen at the treadmill. We saw the 
l of neutrality anc olation only invite 
ruir 1 
I u } c { C imn it- 
mpts were n r up internal unrest 
u nd } cally TI 
ents e ¢ wieldi their 
I t ct > We Fr aise a na 
4 l I l W » T} { € age nt 
Ax ent ! t 
} e they di ( 
t s, and E f t n 
s Th é que used il 0 
[ ( C t Dare we 
f he sit con 
eve V a ee 
y mt) y I N y y ) 
God E i { t late 
What Ar i ry f 
Am f ( Cy d hon- 
€ between 1 l 
1 is I the LSS¢ 1 
} . $ 
c lr We 4 I 
Ame! f rig! f men t 
be differer ind God—1 Mars— 
f p é ils 
f ca is f ist for th¢ = 
Sax peop Ww ) 
¢ }US Vy b A 
Ameri e idea that 





and the right to rule arbitrarily over other 
peoples. 

America is fighting against the state dic- 
tating our ideals, our politics, and our re- 
ligion. 

America is fighting for constitutional de- 
mocracy as a form of free government, where 
the rights of the minority are respected. 

America is fighting against dictatorships 
and government by decree, fear, and force. 

It is these basic and inalienable rights of 
man, representing the struggle and gains of 
democracy since the dawn of the Christian 
Era, 2,000 years ago, that America is fighting 
for, and I hope they become seared in the 
souls of everyone here today. 

How are we going to meet 
dictators? 

We must wage a total war against them 
with all of the instruments of destruction 
which the genius of man can devise. This 
means military, economic, and propaganda 
war—all out and without any reservations 
whatever. Total war means that we must 
undermine the totalitarian political, social, 
and industrial structure by the despicable 
fifth-column trickery in all of its base con- 
scienceless uses, complete and unlimited, just 
as they are attempting to use it against us. 
The world of respectibility was horrified at 
first by such a dastardly and barbaric war. 
But we know now that the only way to suc- 
cessfully fight the imps of hell is by their 
own methods and with their own weapons. 

No liberty-loving man, no forward-looking 
American, no one who has studied the tactics 
and purpcses of Hitler, and evaluated his 
destruction of Europe can remain an isola- 
tionist or a pacifist. There is no occasion for 
alarm or hysteria, but there is every reason 
for this country to exert itself to a state of 
total war. We need not count the cost in 
dollars. Without victory, where would our 
families, farms, factories, mines, homes, or 
even irits be? Men fight and die for 
the t gs they love 
Wars, like races, are not 
back. We made mistakes. We were slow to 
see the approach of the monster war machine 
driven so furiously by Hitler. There have 


and beat the 






won by looking 


been delays in direct and bold action. But 
now we are about ready to strike with all of 


that again can 
destruction challenge our de- 


we have, so 


the force 


these forces of 


never 





cency and our supremacy. 

President Roosevelt said, “We are going to 
win the war, and we are going to win the 
peace that follows.” We won the last war, 
but selfish, venal, political motives, together 
with enr of President Wilson, caused us 
to lose the peac« As a result of the lost 
peace in 1918 we are again forced to perform 
the t again at a greatly increased cost 


The Commander in Chief is a man of vi- 
yn. His heart stout, he is bold and reso- 








hh ople believe in him because 
his 1is ideals are for America and 
the n 

s the dome of the Capitol is 
the godd called Armed Liberty She 
symbolizes our freedom, our democracy, and 





our greatness. Is she to remain there, tip- 
l al character untarnished by 
symbol of all we hold dear? 
our duty t keep faith with Armed 





noria ‘ y to rekindle the fires 
of patriotism. Democracy in the western 
l ntinuously for its ex- 
Mayflower crossed the At- 
was defended by the em- 
1e green at Lexington, 
at New Orleans 
peace and 
it die ingloriously 





,OW 


prosperity, we shall not 


+4 | 
Ulti Ul 


at Pearl Harb 

“Marble column may, indeed, moulder 
into dust; time may erase all impress from 
the crum ng stone, but their fame remains, 
for with American liberty it rose, and with 
American liberty only can it perish. It was 


yonder choir ‘their 





a 
+ 


bodies are buried jin peace, but their names 
liveth evermore.’ I catch that solemn song, 
I echo that lofty strain of funeral triumph, 
‘their names liveth evermore.’ ” 





Report on Census of Stark County, Ohio, 
Timber Resources—Criticism of Man- 
agement Policies 


N OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM R. THOM 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 25, 1942 


Mr. THOM. Mr. Speaker, the need for 
better management, as well as expansion, 
of forest resources of Stark County, Ohio, 
has been clearly demonstrated in a report 
of a W. P. A. survey of Stark County 
farms undertaken under direction of Dr. 
Olive e D. Diller, associate forester of the 
Ohio Agricultural Experiment Station at 
WM rooster Ohio. Every woodland in — 
county was inspected by the W. P. A. 
search men. 

It has been found that 
acres constituting the gross area of the 
county, 26,512 acres are in woodlands, 
largely small with an average of 10 acres 
to a wood lot. 

The kinds 


EXTENSIO 


of the 371,200 


of timber by volume show 


that beech is predominant with 15 per- 
cent of the total standing timber, red 
oak next with 13.6 percent, and white 
oak third with 13 percent. The other 
kinds in the census, stated in the order of 
volume, are soft maple, American elm, 
black oak, sugar maple, white ash, 


black cherry, slippery elm, 
miscellaneous hickories, 
black gum, shagbark hickory, cotton- 
wood, sycamore, cucumber, black wal- 
nut, safras, butternut, black locust, 
and hornbeam. 

Forest management in the county 
criticized because of widespread damage 


tulip pop- 
basswood, 


lar, 


Sass 


is 


done by grazing animals. Livestock de- 
troy the small ¢ srowing trees. Farmers 
are advised to fence off a small corne! 


of their woodland for livest« 
confine the ae ge 
fethcds of ut in ng are 
Trees have on felled with complete dis- 
regard for smaller standing trees. In 
this way much growing stock is either 
killed, broken, or bruised. Owners, it is 
pointed out, seem not to know the value 
of their stands, and to realize that a 


tock and thus 


condemned. 


wocdland if managed properly can pro- 
duce an average yearly income per acr‘é 
€qual to, and in some cases exceeding, a 
Similar income from their other farm 


crops. 
Discussing economic aspects of the 
forests, the investigators found that 
there is a ready market in Stark County 
for a great volume of timber but that 
because of lack of maths supply 
locally or poor, inaccurate sawing, 93 
percent of the need must be supplied by 
importations from other This 
spells an economic loss for Stark County 
farmers. 
LXXXVIII—App.——122 
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the local timber market, listing the names 


of the more important users, 


There are 20 industrial concerns 
County which use an appreciable am 
wood annually. It is estimated tha 


plants represent over 
trial life of the county. The 
approximately 5,600,000 board feet 
each year of which only 
board feet, 


oi I 
7 percent, or 











lit f 


feet of local timber annually, of 
board feet of cottonwocd is u 








75 percent of the 


follows: 
in Stark 


unt of 
tnese 


t 


ni 


ater 


indus- 
industries use 


ial 


430,000 








is from Stark County woodlands. 





Almost every industrial timber consumer 
would use some local material if it were 
available in the quality required. A manu- 
facturer in Canton imports oak veneer from 
Tennessee, flooring companies in Stark 
County refuse to purchase quantities of local 
lumber because of inaccurate sawing, and 
the same situation is true of almost every 
other hardwood lumber user. There is excel- 
lent hardweed timber in the county, but 
inferior cutting practices force clear stock to 
be used in the common grades 

The Blizzard Manufacturing C Iccated 
in Canton, is engaged in making fuselage 
crates, skids, boxes, and flooring. It uses 
approximately 17,000 board feet of local lum- 
ber annually. Of the annual supply 15,000 
board feet are used in making crates and 
skids, and the remaining 2,000 board feet are 
used in making flooring 

The Timken Roller Bearing Co. in Canton 
uses approximately 150,000 bos feet 
of Stark County timber per year. This ma- 
terial is used for blocking. The company also 
uses 150000 board feet of spruce each year 
The spruce is imported from Canada and 
brings the sellers $35 per thousand board fee 

The Hoover Co. located in North Canton, are 
manufacturers of vacuum sweepers This 
orgar tion uses approximately 30,000 board 


which 15 000 
sed for car block 


ing, 10,000 board feet of poplar is used for 
bench tops, and 5.000 board feet of maple is 
used for furniture This company also us 
300,000 board feet of Canadian spruce in the 
manufacture of boxes. This large quantity 
of spruce could be replaced by properly dried 
and sawn local timber 

The Shumacher Screen Door Co., located at 
Hartvill s one of the few industries in Stark 
County that uses all local timbs Th 
company uses 100,000 board feet f beec 
nr uly in the manufacture of their screen 
loors. It is felt it many other iustries 
could ¢ ily and ely draw their timber re- 
juirements from the | me of beec 
n Stark County 

The Inter Sash & Door C located 
n Canton, Ohio. This company uses approx- 
imately 40,000 board feet of d oak an- 
nually. This veneered oak i lin ym 
Tennessee. The reason git n ny 
for not using local venee was that 
satisfactory oak veneer is t m ured 
in Ohio. This organization consu p- 

mately 100,000 ‘boa rd feet of local timber 


nufac 





tured into pianks and 


aucts are old h 
n er OMICE The « npan 
plies the ty e1 neer 9,000 | 
of 2- plan Howeve ll of } 
manufactured fron I 1 ti 
I f rs of In S 
} 
’ 
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The section of the report dealing with | quantities of forest products. All of these 
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ore 

ganizations used imported material exclusive- 
ly. In general, the reason given for not u > 
local material is the inability to obtain tl 
lumber properly sawn, dried, or planed. The 
names of these nine industries and the an- 
nual amount of material used follow: Eber- 
hard Manufacturing Co. (metal scree ) 0 
M board feet of Ponderosa pine; Su} , 
Switch Board & Devices Ci 5 M boarc 
of Canadian spruce; Milcor Steel ¢ ‘ ) 
board feet of Canadian spruce; Joseph W 
Gutt Advertising System, 30 M b feet of 
white cak and chestnut board fe 
of sout eee pine; M r Cor- 
poratic ) M board fee spruc 
Diebold ante & Lock Co., 50 board I of 
Canadian spruce; Meter Devic 10 M 
board feet; Mahoney Sas} rC 1,000 M 
board feet of Ponderosa } iblic Steel 
Corporation at Massillon, rd feet of 
spruce; and the Tyson R« ( 100 
M board feet cf Canadian spruc 

These facts indicate the need of a Stark 


County organization of timber growers 
who will utilize the instructions of the 
United States Department of Agricul 
in increasing and gy ving their lumb 
output, thus making it possible for Stark 
County lumber users t 

proportion of their needs from domestic 


sources. 
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> meet a grea i 





George W. Sutherland, Indian War 


Veteran 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES H. LEAVY 


OF WASHINGT 


USE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


wT oTcITM wu 
‘ 


THE HOU 
nday, May 25, 1942 


Mr. LEAVY. Mr. 


Speaker, I am in re- 


ceipt of a communication from a con- 
stituent of mine, Dr. George W. Suther- 
land, of Newport, Wash vil a 
detailed and most interestir i in- 
structive statement of the hazards en- 
countered by the pioneers 65 years 1 
the Palouse country of Washington and 
Idaho. 

I have known Dr. Suth nd f mo! 
than 30 years. He is one of the grand old 
men of my district, a constituent that 
any Member of Congress would be proud 
to represent. His eme hich I 
am making a part of these remark ve 
in detail the story of the Indian War tl 
occurred 65 years ago out in the Pac'fic 
Northwest, when some of the Indian 
tribes in that region, led by Cl J ph 
undertook to drive the white settlers out 
of the country. It should be said for the 
Indians, from that time on the relatior 
ship between the Indians and the whi 
has always been most amicable and 
friendly, but the summer of 18777 was one 
that will always stand cut in the history 
of the Pacific Northwest. 

Had it not been for the patriotic effort 
of such intrepid pioneers as Dr. Geor 
Sutherland and his companions, and the 
sacrifices of life and property that the 
made, that region would have been re- 
tarded in its settlement for ma 

A reading of this hi ! l rative, 
coming from on = the actu partici- 
pants in the terrible ha if f those 
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days, should arouse in each of us a new 
determination to serve our Nation in this 
period of extreme crisis. Such service 
should be upon the same high plane that 
Dr. Sutheriand and his associates gave. 

It will be noticed that he has never 
sought monetary compensation in the 
form of a pension or otherwise, and does 
not now do so. His reward has been the 
extreme satisfaction that comes from un- 
selfish public service in a great crisis, and 
he sets a splendid example for all of us 
at this time. 

His statement follows: 

This is to 
land, of Newp 





certify that I, George W. Suther- 
rt, Wash., was born Bow- 
doinham, Maine, on the 30th day of Decem- 
ber 1854. I came to Washington Territory in 
September 1872, and have lived in the State 
c 


at 
at 








f Washington and Territory ever since, ex- 
cept for 1 year—1875—which I spent ‘n 
Oregon, and a few winters which J have spent 
in California 

I was living at Colfax, Wash., during June 


1877. On June 15 word came that a group of 
the Nez Perce Indians under the leadership 








of Chief Joseph had begun hostilities against 
tl white settlers in Western Idaho Terri- 
tory by killing in cold blood several of the 
settle On Sunday, the 17th day of June, I 
as well as many others, were at a camp neet- 
in what was knov as Chases Mill, about 
] of Colfax, when a man by the 
I ci Joe Evans came into camp about 11 
oO ( cK th his horse covered with sweat and 
said T Indians are coming down Union 
Flat killi ng dad burnir everything in 
s The meeting broke uy ut Vv - 


and everyone started 

















{ e or for Colfax. When I arrived back 
( f I found the streets barricaded and 
{ t excitement An old man by the nam 
of D. S.B s upon the stoop of the 
ly ‘ I I A ay I P “G = 
me¢ I have lived in an Indian country all 
of my life, and I can say to all you peopk 
! ty hould organize. I shou'd say organ- 
a pany jluntecrs, then you will b 
i by the Government.” So we or- 
ganized company on tne spot 
There were 44 of us volunteers. The cap- 
tain of Civil War, James Ewat, was electec 
for captein, James Taylor for first lieutenant 
J < ll for second lieutenant, Dr. G. A 
M I t ant ger ] We all sig a 
t I el d were sworn in. Then we were 
dt it the fir rms w< 
} 1 bor! Vv we returned all 
‘ uster W 22 rifles, s! guns, and 
I My duty, with t others, was to 
é uard at the south end of town on the 
] wher Ww uppos th Indians 
v ( t l I t 
I morni I ordered out to 
I ( I went first to Three 
I F Ww 1 ed, but 
wit 5 mile From ther 
I E ise C There were very few 
f tl but the men from town and 
( y v buildir i stockade. I stopped 
‘ tl to help what I could. The next 
I we Moscow. Only a few people 
t I t y were building a stock- 
( r inside for t womel! 
us built ¢ Slopin ide 
c ce +} Ir pas no 
t the t l be ween »po- 
Le I I stayed there 2 days 
nce to send report » Colfax 
‘ that the first killing which 
e€ was Richard De- 
vil e Saln River, about 8 miles 
] Cc was murdered The 


I day Sam Benedick, Henry Elfers 
Robert Bland, and Henry Beckridge were 
killed 

Or e fourtee 1 Artiuur ¢ I living 
¢ C s P went M a 
rr killings Lew vol- 

















unteered to go to Fort Lapwai for military 
assistance. About 25 miles on the road he 
was fired on by Indians in ambush and was 
slightly wounded. Fearing to go on, he re- 
turned to the Cotton House, kept by Ben 


Horton Here he found Mr. and Mrs. Hor- 
ton, Miss Linn Bowers, Mrs. Horton’s sis- 
ter, Hill Horton, the Horton's little boy, 


Joseph Moore, and Mr. and Mrs, John Cham- 


berlain, and their two children. They all 
started at once for Mount Idaho, the two 
Hortons and Moore on horseback, and the 
others in a wagon was made 


The start 
about 10 o'clock at night, but the Indians 
soon overtook them, severely wounding Hor- 
ton and Moore, who then got into the wagon 
When the Indians shot the team Miss Bowers 
and Hill Horton escaped to the brush and got 
away. Mr. and Mrs. Chamberlain tried to 
escape with their childrcn, but got only a 
short distamce when they were overtaken and 
Mr. Chamberlain and one 'ittlh boy were 
Killed. Mrs. Chamberlain and the other lit- 
tle hoy were severely wounded, the child hav- 
ing his tongue split. They were left on the 
ground for dead Those remaining alive 
sought shelter behind the dead horses, where 
they stood the Indians off until daylight, 
when the Indians retreated. Horton had re- 
ceived a shot that killed him instantly, and 
Mrs. Horton was severely wounded, but after- 
ward recovered, as did Mrs. Chamberlain 
and her little boy. The war on these crimes 
could not go unpunished 

Then I went on to Lewiston, arriving there 
the same evening that Gen. O. O. Howard 
arrived on the boat from Portland with his 
company of Georgia troops. They had had 
no experience in fighting Indians 


hit ¢ - 
Nut a com- 





pany was ordered out to go up Craids Moun- 
tain to Grangeville and Mount Idaho’ and 
White Bird Canyon. They were sent down 
in regular formation and the Indians were 
up on the sides of the canyon, and as I was 
told by one of the company, they had no 


chance at all 
Within a 
volunteers 
ssion on 
days, keeping th 


and only 28 got out alive 
few days, 138 of one company of 
surrounded in a small de- 
and lay there for 2 
Indians off until their am- 
munition was exhausted on the second night 
At the same time a lieutenant with a hun- 
dred soldiers were within a mile and the men 


were 


pre the prairie 








wanted to go there so they could see the boys 
fighting, but the lieutenant would not let 
them. He was court-martialed later on 

Well, to make a long story short, the war 
continued until October 5, when General 
Miles, who had come in from Fort Keough 
surrounded Joseph and forced a surrender 

I met General Howard quite a number of 
times. He was a brave m but not under- 
standing Indi altogether nd especially 
fighting them, from my pinion only. He 
wanted to move Chief José nd his band to 
some reservation and Joseph objected to it 
A few days later, after Howard and his troops 
arrived, Joseph gave Howard the slip and 
started over the Lolo trail and the general 
started after him, but Howard w a very 
I yious man and had to stop and hold 
Sunday service and Joseph kept on the go. 
I, with other volunteers. was ordered up over 
the mountains tc watcn or any straggler 
who might circle back We went to Mount 
Idaho, Grangeville, Wt Bird, and many 
other places where we we might run 
into Indians, but we d not see any from 
that time on 

I cannot recall just how ng I was away, 
but scme of the boys whom I have written to 


write tha 
and another writes 
August. As 
but think it w 


about it 
tember 1, 
it was some 
I cannot remember 


t we were away until Sep- 
that he thought 
myself, 
in Au- 


time in ior 


as 


gust When I did return, I learned that the 
Governor had been over i had either sent 
or brought three boxes of Needle guns and 


ammunition and that the company had mus- 


tered out, but I was not there, so I suppose 
I am still i he Army. All the records were 
not sent t bia th hould have been, 

son in Ju t big fire, all the 
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records and guns were destroyed, so we have 
no record of cur company’s doings. After our 
enlistment we had to furnish ali of our 
equipment, horse, saddle, blankets, and eat 
where we could. While in Lewiston we were 
furnished food for self and for the horses. 

After 60 years, I think I am entitled to a 
badge of some kind, as five of my company 
has, or were, receiving pensions, and I have 
saved Uncle Sam quite a sum by not apply- 
ing for one. I did not need the money and 
I did not think I was doing anything but my; 
duty. We had to protect our homes under 
any circumstances. 

As for the pension, I never thought that the 
Government should pay for protecting my: 
own scalp while I was able to protect it, and 
assist the women and children along the way 

This is from memory and a few notes only 
so there might possibly be a few errors. 

GEORGE W. SUTHERLAND. 
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Mr. GUYER. Mr. Speaker, in the past 
few months every Member of Congress 
has received letters of various degrees olf 
temperature assailing them personaliy 
and Congress in general for all the crimes 
and misdemeanors in the calendar of 
crimes. To most Members of Congres 
much of this criticism was not surprising 
Most of us had said worse things about 
Congress ourselves. I am very sure that 
I have assailed the House for its supine 
subservience to the crackpcts of the New 
Deal as an aggregation of variagated 
rubber stamps. The country has taken 
us at our word and added a few appro- 
priate remarks under the impulse of waz 
hysteria and retarded indignation. 

But what could we expect? We have 
delegated our legislative powers to the 
Executive and he has in turn delegated 
them to persons and agencies not elected 
by nor responsible to the people who gav 
us that power in the Constitution. In 
intelligence, integrity, and industry, this 
Congress is about an average. What then 

We have emasculated the 


is the matter? 
legislative machine and 


gave 


Congress as a 
abdicated to the Executive, and yet we 
get impatient when the people tell us 
about it in more or less Jurid English 
They seemed to have just learned about 
it though some of us long ago pointed out 
to them what-the Congress which they 
had elected was coing to our legislative 
department. Under leave to print I am 
including parts of some speeches I made 
a decade ago when we launched on this 
un-American era of legislative abortion 
THE DELEGATION 

PREROGATIVES 

TIVES TO 

AGENCIES 

TO THE 


OF LEGISLATIVE 
OF THE HOUSE OF 
THE EXECUTIVE AND 
NOT ELECTED BY NOR 


POWERS AND 
REPRESENTA- 
TO OTHER 
RESPONSIBLI 
PEOPLE 
(Speech of Hon. U. S. Guyer, of Kansas, in 
the House of Representatives, January 24 
1935) 
Mr 


Guyer. Mr. Chairman, this resolution 


dignity and the integrity of 


assaults the 





the House from two angles In the first 
place, it was left like an illegitimate child, 
fatherless and motherless, upon the doorstep 
of the south wing of the Capitol, where it 
was found by some messenger of the “brain 
trust” and carried into the Rules Committee, 
where it found fond asylum It is of un- 
known authorship. We know not who wrote 
it. We only know who did not write it. It 
was not written by any Member of this 
House, nor written or considered by any 
committee of the House except the Rules 
Committee, which wrote only the outrageous 
rule under which it is considered by the 
House. 

In the second place, it encroaches upon 
the legislative prerogative of the House not 
only by delegating to the Executive unprece- 
dented powers, never exceeded even in time of 
war, but also by conferring the power upon 
the Executive to in turn delegate these 





ernmental agencies not elected by the people 
nor in any way authorized to exercise these 
powers by any mandate from the people. It 
has been well stated in this debate that the 
issue at stake is the honor and integrity of 
the House of Representatives as a legislative 
body Every Member of the House is ready 
and willing to vote for relief for thcse in 
dire need, but does not relish being bound 





and gagged and forced to violate his oath 
of office to support and defend the Constitu- 


tion of the United States 

Power is a glutton. Human nature is so 
constituted that a taste of power stimulates 
} petite for more power. Given a foot 





Given a yard it asks for a 
In the Seventy-third Congress we were 
that if we would grant the Pre 
the power asked by him it would be only for 
was justified by the 





dent 


the emergency; that it 


mother of invention, nece 





stern 
the depression was such an 


} 
extraordinary powers were demanded for the 
C 


emergency 








Executive; and that desperate f le- 
manded desperate remedi treat- 
s sid f the aisle were g rous 

sitated vote these } rs, ques- 

h the necessit 1 their con- 

ulity, we laid aside for the time our 

and aided in delegating to the 


President I 
granted to a President in time of peace. It 
was urged that these powers were to be of the 


most temporary character, that once granted 


powers such as were never before 


the legerdemain of th brain trust” with 
i expel ts would rain d prosperity 
and plenty like manna from the ) 


time, and that then we could go ba 
under the Constitution 


So we poured cut the money of the peopl 








like water, billic producing 
beautiful deficits the Budget 
contrary to all But the 
manna failed to materialize and the experi- 


ments fizzled cut one by ons There v 
little financal activity 
ous sums spent by the Government would 
naturally produc We primed the 
the old thing just squeaked and groaned and 
quit and nothing more 

In fact. as a matter of governm 

n this New Deal, whit 
ut as old as human history 


in th face of all politic 


some 





} ne 











complains that the greatest obsts to the 
progress of the New Deal is the “unreason- 
ng and almost hysterical attachment some 
Americans have for the Con 
United States 

We have had the executive department ex- 
ercising not only executive powers but also 
legislative powers granted by a t 
vient, rubber-stamp Congress. I am not 
blaming the Executive for this, but the House 
itself. 
“The fault, dear Brutus, is not ir 
But in ourselves, that we are underlings. 

Today we are asked to go far beyond the 
bad example set by the Seventy-third Con- 
gress. We are asked in this resolution prac- 

ully to abdicate our legislati : 
and powers and to turn over t 
and his “brain trust” adviser 
authority to appropriate < I 
money of the people at will, to abol 
partments, and to create others not 
fically uuthorized by Congre: 
Montesquieu, whom Madison called the 
oracle of liberty,” declared: 
“There can be no libs rty where | islative 


and executive powers are united in the same 





titution of the 





our stars, 





person or body of magistrates because appre- 
hensions may arise lest the ime monarch or 
enate should enact tyrannical laws to execu 
them in a tvrannical manner 

That has been accepted p xiom 
for over a century anda half. In our country 


tralization of power has 











it would stagger Thoma ff f he knew 
this performance of his party. and would as- 
tonish Alexander Hamilton by transcending 
any idea of a sti g government that he ever 
express hat eve his enemies ever 
put in his 

In Engl which 1 I M juieu 
termed of lil tl endency 
I bee opposite d i 
and tl of the « u é There 
tl t e)> A 4 n I it i I 
the exercise ie | p er t t nu- 
merous branch ¢ the VE ery 
of England, the House of Commor - 
inuou mented its } u he 
re r government of Er I So 
well ky d estab ed is th 
though Rr s i w- 
e! 10! tl ve n¢ exer¢ es 
them e } ob 0D ‘ t 
exer¢ er 

Ia O Sé he Presid be me 
1 figurehe I want m to exe t 
tl e t Ve! t it the I rs 1 the 
Cor u n saw fit t er upon hil nd 
to have him in t th Cor € 

inctions of lawmaking and i ed dut 

prescribed in the Cor itutior I t de- 


mand that the House abdicate its powe1 a 
legislative body As the Commons in Erg- 














tive nd 1e Congress of tl t ted States 

da te their powers pre r and 

aele te them to tne ( en- 

cle bure dual 

iipert lal 11iSI 

THE HOUSE ¢ REPRESENTA ON E r 
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prompt and dec f 
confidence and certainty as to the immediate 
future 


The people know that we possess no magic 
wand to produce prosperity by any miracie, 
but there are certain undebat and in- 
disputable facts patent t l upon which 
Congress must act or be condemned Not 
to act upon these vital mat v bring 
deserved censure 

One of these obvious facts i 2 colossal 
deficit. There can be no return to prosper 
with the Government running into the red 
almost $6,000,000 every day. What have we 


done about it? An economy bill was brough 
before this House in good faith by our leaders 











































































on both sides of the aisle and it was cut to 
ribbons by tl votes of those who paid > 
attention to their leadership, but in eviden 
defiance cf public opinion and the pleas of 
responsible and patri b 
the President of the u- 
lated that measure t 
should merit the « - 
respecting Member « 
pitiful legislative abort - 
omize and reduce, it did neither t n} ee 
worthy of the name Both of t é qd ! 
be attained without sé usly ‘ 
department necessary bureau 
imperative duty of tl H f 
to tl t end re irdle of l€ e | - 
tests of those wv € elfish pe is f 
lways opposed to economy if it hay is to 
nterfere with their particular interés 
When the House had before 
which 1s equitable and s 
iid not have been a hardsl 
nd weuld have raised the revs 
with a corresponding economy u to 
balance the Budget, the House i iid and 
irresponsible f of « er 1 ) 
what was termed the inter i 
people cuttied it wi 
k irs f applause Wwe Mer ers 
com} n about the I the 
of t ties of the de1 i ( ¢ 
W h it avers has deserted t nt! 
hour of need and heeded € ( \ } 
of ir ested lobbie D , 
What is t remedy? I ] 
to raise mo! revenue : 
expenses so that the « ed le 
balance the B ret Tt} i 5 
mise bly f ec ( ! hen 
reminded of by the Presider I e ear 
ve of tl session the } e! ) 
t occasion and } ed the Re r 1 
Finance Act and other d 
v a fi distr d of j 
( i € s Ll i T- 
ably to these temp ry n é 
v for the promised t n nd 
trin r of expt ! N l 
Buc 
Ou n iz 
S lI ssure I i 
people e stab f I i 
lve f our her l 
ne Y } é ‘ ; 
by the f ‘Cc . 
f . a tT 
lif f Me f if I } 
iec i t bill 1 t I ] 
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tacks and corrects these extravagances? The 
income of the farmer has all but disappeared 
and the wages of employees in every line of 
industry have been reduced. Why should 
we hesitate to reduce the salaries of those 
» work for the Government? They should 
ank Ged they have a job and sacrifice with 
rest of the people until our country en- 

a better day. It will not be unjust to 

when we are sailing fairer seas 


Mr. Speaker, in these addresses I think 
that I have pointed out why the people, 
who put into our hands the power and 
responsibility to make laws, have at last 
awakened to the fact that we surrendered 
that sacred function and obligation and 
turned it over to an addle-brained, mis- 
named brain trust, and are now very 
properly excorciating the Congress for 
its betrayal of a sacred trust granted by 
the people to the Congress in the Con- 
stitutioz 

We have 


brain trust to 


permitted this so-called 
write our laws and fol- 
low the admonition of the Chief Execu- 
tive, who suggested that we disregar 
eny doubt about the constitutionality of 
these emanations of the New Deal brain 
trusters and rubber stamp every law sent 
to the committees of the Congress and 
rem them through. Is it any wonder 
that at long last the people are impatient 
with a rubber-stamp Congress? Some 
of us may be dissatisfied with the lack 
of discrimination exercised by the people 
in their indiscriminate condemnation of 
all Members, for many of us not only 
did vote for such methods of legis- 
lation nor for the laws enacted but pro- 
tested as violently as propriety would 
permit us. 

What is the remedy? Get back to the 
Constitution and let the Congress and its 
authorized committees write the laws as 
therein provided and let the Congress 
function as an independent and coordi- 
nate department of the Government, 
which it has failed to do the past 9 long 
years 

In 1930. when the Democratic Party 
controlled the House, it refused to carry 
out its solemn pledge to balance the 
budget The people ordinarily do not 
like hypocrisy 

When the New Deal got control of the 
Government in 1932 ‘t again repudiated 
its platform pledge to balance the Bud- 
get and the Deal Congress 
abdicated its power to legislate and | 

I real rubber stamp. Is it any 
vont people are taking 
rack at Congress—the New Deal rubber 
stamp “Yes, yes” Congress? 


not 


oD 


same New 


Y) 


nea 


mder that the 


Promotion of Small Business 
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JOHNS. Mr. Speaker, I am for 
l. If signed by the President and 


EXT 


Monday 


| 


ut into practical! use it will prove to be 
one of the most important and useful 
pieces of legislation passed by this Con- 
gress. My train schedule which calls me 
cut of the city on important official busi- 
ness will prevent me voting on the bill, 
but if here I would certainly vote for it 
and have asked to be paired for it if there 
is anyone against it to be paired with me. 


Morris Gest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


yy: 
HON. SOL BLOOM 
YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 25, 1942 


Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include therein the following edi- 
torial on Morris Gest by the Honorable 
William Randolph Hearst, which ap- 
peared in the New York Journal-Ameri- 
can and the Washington Times-Herald 
of May 21, 1942: 

Farewell to our 
Gest. 

He has passed on, and the world will miss a 
very fine and talented gentleman with a 
brilliant mind and a gentle, kindly soul. 

Morris was an example of what America 
can do for men of genius and what men of 
genius can do for America 

He came from a little town in Russia— 
hardly a town at all, just a cluster of peasant 
houses around a market square. 

He had heard of America as the land of 
the free, the land of opportunity. 

And when a mere child something within 
his soul made him long for that freedom of 
self-expression, that opportunity to realize 
his dreams 

He finally persuaded his father t> ship him 
to America, like a bale of goods with an iden- 
tification and address tag tied onto his collar, 
and in general charge of a couple of trust- 
worthy young Russian women who were 
bound for New York 

From New York Morris mailed, ex- 
pressed, or otherwise transported to Boston, 
where it was hoped he would reach some 
relatives who might take an interest in him. 

But we all know how relatives welcome an 
unexpected visit from a distant cousin 

These particular relatives, although kindly, 
did not exactly strain any ligaments looking 
after Morris 

However, Morris come to 
be free—and he free- 
starve, to fail or to succeed 

He accepted the situation 
tirely on his own 
He sold penny papers at a profit of a quarter 
a cent a copy and amassed the munificent 
sum of 10 or 15 cents a day 

Let us pause for a moment to state that 
Morris’ real name was Moi Gersonovitch, 
but nobody outside of Russia could say it. 

So after the boy had got the “hang” of 
American life he changed Moisha to Morris 
and Gersonovitch to Gest, and a good job, too. 

He did not then have to relate his life's 
history every time anybody asked him his 
name 

Morris was bright and impressionable. 

He learned En h, or the American 
equivalent, and le 


OF NEW 


good and dear friend, Morris 


was 


had 


was 


America to 
free to work or 


and went en- 


? 


sha 
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He was not unduly abashed or impeded by 
what he did not know 

And he ha?’ an ingratiating personality 
which sometimes smoothed the rough path 
for him. 

One day a customer asked Moisha for the 
latest paper. 

Moisha thought he meant the ladies’ paper 
and gave the customer a woman's magazine 

The customer started to complain, but look- 
ing into Moisha’s smiling, eager face, bought 
the paper and the magazine and told Moisha 
he would make a great salesman some day 

Moisha did—or at least Morris did 

He sold more high-priced admissions to 
high-class performances than this kindly 
Boston customer would ever have dreamed of 

But we are getting ahead of the procession 
of events 

Let us revert to Morris, still selling papers 
by day and flowers by night to try to increase 
the income from 15 cents to 25 cents or even 
30 cents. 

On successful days Morris lived high on 
Boston baked beans and cake or New England 
apple pie, but on less favorable days he main- 
tained his morale on coffee and sinkers. 

He slept in an alley with a saloon on one 
side of it and a print shop on the other. 

This blind boulevard was known as Pi Alley 
because of its hopelessly jumbled and littered 
condition 

But Morris liked it. He had to. 

He had a nice warm bed in it—on a grat- 
ing in the pavement through which the 
heated air came up from the printing-house 
pressroom, laden with the intellectual odor 
of ink 

Then there was light and noise, 
music, from the saloon. 

What more could anybody want? 

But “Poeta nascitur non fit.” 

A poet and any other kind of a genius is 
born, not made. 

Morris was not born to share the alley with 
the cats and the rats. 

One day an editor from the print shop 
gave Morris a pass to a theatrical play. 

It was probably not a very good play— 
probably one of those plays which need free 
passes to fill up the back seats—but it was 
like a glimpse of heaven to Morris. 

It opened to him a new world—a world of 
art, a world of imagination, a world of 
dreams. Somehow the boy knew he had 
found his vocation. 

Later he said: 

“I was deliriously happy, but I was not 
satisfied. 

“TI felt as if I were outside the gates of para- 
dise looking in through the bars. 

“To pass through those gates I must be in 
and of the theater myself.” 

Finally Morris gave up the 25 cents a day— 
and sometimes even more, mind you—and 
got a job at 15 cents a night at the theater, 
inside the gates of paradise. 

Not much of a beginning, say you—but 
enough for a genius 

Thirty years later the great theatrical pro- 
ducer, Morris Gest, for his marvelous pro- 
duction of the splendid spiritual play The 
Miracle, was presented—by Mayor Curley with 
the highest honor the city of Boston could 
bestow—the keys of the city 

What miracles can be accomplished by 
genius in our America—land of freedom end 
opportunity. 

The play, a miracle of imagination and 
creativeness. 

The man’s life, a miracle of actuality; of 
lofty ambition and glorious fulfillment. 

But The Miracle, while the greatest, was not 
the only great achievement of our now world- 
renowned producer, Morris Gest. 

Gest also produced Aphrodite in magnifi- 
cent manner, and Chu-Chin-Chow, and The 
Wanderer, and Mecca, and he brought over 


if not 
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and introduced to this country under his 
management, the Russian ballet, the Chauve- 
Souris and the Moscow Art Theater. 

He produced many plays and musicals in 
conjunction with F. Ray Comstock—among 
them some of Jerry Kern's biggest hits 

He was also affiliated in opera with Oscar 
Hammerstein and under them Mary Garden 
scored her first big American success 

He brought the wonderful Italian actress 
Eleonora Duse, to America and she appeared 
for him in five plays. 

He ventured into the movies with Geraldine 
Farrar and scored a marked success in this 
one screen venture. 

Nothing but the superlative appealed to 
him 

Morris became great in theatrical circles 
and allied himse!f with the great. 

He was associated with Belasco and Rein- 
hardt, both mighty theatrical geniuses, and 
he married Belasco’s lovely daughter, who 
made him an ideal wife. 

Next to the Miracle, Morris’ most elaborate 
production was Aphrodite. 

The Miracle was, in the opinion of this 
columnist, the greatest theatrical creation 
ever produced in America. 

It represented a rcfinement of the theatri- 
cal art never before attained and never since 
equaled 

His Aphrodite was not as great. not as 
monumental, not as spiritual, not as didac- 
tic, but it was a triumph of theatrical art and 
a wonderfully accurate portrayal cf Alexan- 
dria’s life in its most luxurious and extrava- 
gant period. 

Both the Miracle and Aphrodite were pro- 
duced at the Century Theater in New York— 
a theater which no other theatrical manager 
had ever been able to make successful. 

Ziegfeld and Dillingham in combination 
had tried by massing their attractions and 
uniting their clever minds to make the Cen- 
tury pay and had failed to do so 

In fact, Charlie Dillingham, with his char- 
acteristic dry humor, had once told this 
writer that he had gone into the mathe- 
matics of the situation and found that if he 
and Ziegfeld sold every seat in the house they 
would only lose $150 a night. 

“But,” said Charlie apologetically, “of 
course, we do not always sell every seat.” 

Morris Gest made the Century pay with 
The Miracle and with Aphrodite, and with 
the Russian Players, whom he presented to 
the public on the Century roof. 

At this high point in his career, your col- 
umnist once accused Morris of making money 
and he said: 

“You are right, W. R., Iam, but I do not 
know what to do with it except to put it 
back into production.” 

He spoke truly enough 

He had no extravagances and no delight 
in luxury. 

He tived modestly and dressed si ’ 

His attire was that of the typical artist 
a black suit, a black slouched hat, and a 
black opera cloak. 

He apparently had no enjoyments outside 
of his work—and his home. 

His ambition was not to make money but 
to cleate great, artistic theatrical perform- 
ances which would not only entertain but 
educate the public. 

This he accomplished in the highest de- 
gree and for it he should be 
membered 

Moisha Gersonovitch, the little Russian 
immigrant, later Morris Gest the great 
atrical producer, has passed from among us. 

A good man, a great American, a loyal 
friend, has gone 

We can only hope that he enjoyed his 
worthy achievements and had a happy life 
on this earth—and that he has gone to a 
Stili happier life in the world to come. 





gratefully re- 


the- 








Willow Run, Largest Manufacturing Plant 
in the World, Completed Ahead of 
Schedule With No Lost Time Through 


Strikes or Misunderstandings 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EARL €. MICHENER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 25, 1942 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, this 
vould be a better world in which to live 
if credit were always given where credit 
is due. Our mistakes and our derelic- 
tions too often overshadow our real vir- 
tues. 

Near Ypsilanti, Mich., in the congres- 
sional district which I have the honor to 
represent in Congress, the Ford bomber 
plant, sometimes referred to as Willow 
Run, is nearing completion. This will be 
not only the largest national defense 
plant in this country but it will be 
the largest manufacturing plant in the 
world. It will employ between 80,000 and 
120,000 persons. 

While strikes, lockouts, and disputes 
between organizations, workers, and 
management have in many ways inter- 
fered with the national defense program, 
yet none of this has occurred at the Wil- 
low Run plant. I am therefore pleased 
to pay this public tribute to the good 
sense, steadfastness, and patriotism of 
those who have made this unity and this 
accomplishment possible. 

My attention has been called to a re- 
cent editorial in the Washtenaw Post 
Tribune, of Ann Arbor, Mich., which is 
most pertinent and, pursuant to the per- 
mission given to me by the House, I am 
including it as a part of these remarks. 

The editorial is as follows: 

LAURELS AT WILLOW RUN 

Willow Run is nearing completion. It is 
the largest manufacturing plant in the world. 
It stands as a permanent tribut to the 
genius of American engineering skill. The 
great bombers which will be the finished 
product of its special equipment soon 
be carrying messages of the supremacy of 
American arms to every enemy camp. The 
first bomber is expected to roll off the line 
within a month; weeks ahead of schedule 

But, before the last brick is laid, before 
the last nail is driven, before the final elec- 
trical connection is made, the people of the 
whole country should realize Li 
Run is a lasting monument to a group which, 
after the plant has been placed in operation, 
is likely to be forgotten 

We refer to organized labor, to the trace- 
unions which have been subject to un- 
founded criticisms, the justice of which the 
very existence of the plant belies 

Hardly more than a year ago, the site 
Willow Run was soybean patch and stump 
land. This land aid not clear itself. Founda- 
tions did not jump into place by magic. It 
took the toil of 2,500 artisans, members of 
the building trades, to produce the wonder 
of Willow Run. Laborers, carpenters, mason 
bricklayers, iron workers, plumbers 
fitters, electricians, painters, rigger nd 
millwrights constitute the trades which are 
represented 
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Will 
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And their well-established unions, com- 


petently led, jealous of the skill of their 
members, are responsible for Willow Run 
t is organization in labor which 
sible the gathering of skilled electricians, 
skilled carpenters, skilled riggers, in groups 
which are ready when the need for them 
arises It is organized labor which sets 
standards of working conditions and wages 
which are satisfactory to employer and em- 
ployed alike And it is organization which 
irons out interlabor problems to permit per- 
fect harmony It should be noted that 
both the American Federation of Labor and 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
unions are operating at Willow Run; 
their work overlaps in many spots, a condi- 
tion filled with possibilities for misunder- 
standing; and that perfect cooperation exists 

It should also be noted that while the 
building trades have been supplying the 
labor needed for the erection of the bomber 
plant, other new factories or enlargements 
were being built in Washtenaw County, and 
that they needed hundreds of workers, that 
a large sewage-disposal system and a great 
water-softener plant are being built at the 
Same time, and are making constant de- 
mands. In addition to all this, one of the 
greatest highway projects of all time, lost 


made pos- 





that 


a little because of the magnitude of other 
construction jobs about it, has been under 
way simultaneously, with additional hun- 


dreds of workers needed to build its com- 
plicated two- and three-level intersections. 
Yet the building trades l 
satisfied every demand, so 
tions have proceeded smoothly ar 
friction. 

Laurel wreaths will be rightly placed on 
brows of engineers; medals will be awarded 
to inspired architects and hard-working su- 
perintendents; bronze plaques will adorn 
walls of the building advising posterity who 
was responsible. All this is as it should be 


organization 
that opera- 


id withcut 


But, while these things are being don 
someone should remember to record this 
fact: 

Willow Run, the largest manufacturing 


plant in the world, has been built in record 
time by union labor, working with patriotic 
zeal, and with such harmony between em- 
pioyer and employee, that in a project in- 
volving thousands of workers and millior 
of man hours, and a dozen different t 
not a single day’s labor has been lost throu 
strike or misunderstanding 

This in itself constitutes a record of whici 
labor and the public to which labor is re- 
sponsible, justly be proud. And 


















may 5 
triumph of the unions at Willow Run s! d 
silence captious unthinking critics who - 
formation as to all labor ccmes m 


prejudices alone. In showing what can be 
done it augurs well for the whole future ol 


labor relations 


More About the St. Lawrence Seaway and 
the U-Boat Menace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
7 
HON. ALFRED F. BEITER 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, May 25, 1942 
Mr. BEITER. Mr. Speaker, on Tues- 
day, May 19, I meade a statement to the 
House reviewing the sinking of at lea 
two cargo vessels in the St. Lawrence 
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River, pointing out the geographical con- 
ditions in and along the lower St. Law- 
rence to indicate the serious hazard 
which prevails in that region as demon- 
strated by U-boat attacks. The gentle- 
man from Wisconsin {[Mr. GeHrRmMann], 
with unusual! alacrity hastened to reply 
to my statement with one to be found 
on page A1843 of the Appendix of the 
Recorp. His remarks are entitled “St. 
Lawrence River No More Vulnerable 
Than the Mississippi or Hudson Rivers.” 

The gentleman, in his haste to reply, 
neglected to reflect upon the great dis- 
parity between the physical § char- 
acteristics of the Mississippi and Hudson 

tivers on one hand and the St. Lawrence 

on the other. He also overlocked scme 
very important facts that should be taken 
into consideration in an attempt to make 
such a comparison 

As I pointed out to the House on May 
19, the lower St. Lawrence River is en- 
tered through the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
where the river attains the width of 50 
The Gulf itself may be entered 
through Cabot Strait which is 65 miles 
wide. The most casual investigation of 
the area at the mouths of the Mississippi 
and Hudson Rivers show that these are 
not at all comparable with the St. Law- 
rence situation. 

The Mississippi River flows to the Gulf 
of Mexico through several streams in the 
Delta only two of which are capable of 
navigation by submarines. If the gentle- 
man will take the trouble to refer to 
House Document No. 215 of the Seventy- 


mules 


sixth Congress entitled “Mouth of the 
Mississippi-Louisiana,” he will find a 
description of the water courses at the 
mouth of the Mississippi. He will find 
that South Pass, which is one of the 
navigable passages, has a channel 26 feet 
deep and approximately 200 feet wide; 


that Southwest Pass, the other navigabie 








passage, has a channel depth of 35 feet 
with a width of 1,000 feet. The channel 
1e river proper between New Orleans 
the head of the passes, a distance of 
miles, has a depth of 40 feet with 


roximately 1,500 feet. At 
10 point on the river for the 117 miles 
rom New Orleans to the Gulf does the 
attain a normal width of more than 


width of ap] 








miles. Certainly no commander of 

n enemy submarine, no matter how dar- 
ing. would be so foolhardy as to enter 
those narrow channels 

The sinking to wl the gentleman 
from Wisconsin referred as having oc 
curred near the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi, actually occurred in the Gulf of 
Mexico and not in the river 

The Hu River, as we all know, 
terminates at the lower tip of Manhat- 
tan Island where it enters upper New 
York Bay. At this point, the distance 
between its banks does not exceed 1 mile. 
We have had no information to the effect 
that n rine has as yet 
entered N y. let alone the 
Hu n River, nor are we likely ever to 
b onfronted with such a circumstanc 


The upper bay is 
protected 
the Narrows 
en Island. 


mil 7 
mue wide, 


more than adequately 
such an invasion at 
n Brooklyn and Stat- 
not more than a 


protected against 


against 
betwee 
The Na 


fully 


rrows 


are 





encroachment by enemy vessels, either 
surface or submarine, by the fortifica- 
tions of Fort Hamilton on the Brooklyn 
side and by Fort Wadsworth on the 
Staten Island side. 

If a U-boat commander had the 
temerity to take the chances involved 
in an attempt to evade our outer fortifi- 
cations at Sandy Hook and succeeded in 
entering lower New York Bay, he would 
still be effectively blocked from pene- 
trating the upper bay and its approaches 
to the Hudson River. 

When the gentleman from Wisconsin 
refers to submarine activities off the 
mouth of the Hudson River he must 
mean not only off the mouth, but far 
from it, out in the Atlantic ocean. 

The gentleman from Wisconsin in his 
eagerness to refute what almost every- 
one recognizes as a serious objection to 
the further expenditure of huge sums 
for the development of the St. Lawrence 
River, indulges in some fantastic imag- 
ery. He goes so far as to intimate that 
Canada actually engineered the sinkings 
in the St. Lawrence River in order to 
intimidate its French Canadian popula- 
tion into acquiescence in its conscription 
plan. No one in his right mind would 
ever visualize the possibility of an enemy 
submarine passing through the locks and 


canals of the St. Lawrence River and 
the various other canals in the upper 
Great Lakes. Nor, as has been fully 


demonstrated, would such a suicidal at- 
tempt be necessary in order to wreak 
havoc on St. Lawrence shipping. 

I do not pose as a military or naval 
strategist, nor have I any desire to quib- 
ble with the gentlema:: from Wisconsin 
or any others about what may or may 
not be done by our enemies in our inland 
waterways. My only desire is to keer the 
record straight; the facts speak for them- 
selves 





Governor Tugwell, of Puerto Rico, 
Obstructionist of the War Effort 


OF 


HON. BOLIVAR PAGAN 


RESIDENT COMMISSIONER FROM PUERTO RICO 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 25, 1942 
Mr. PAGAN. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave granted by the House, I am includ- 
ing an editorial item published by the 
Evening Sun, of Baltimore, Md., dealing 
on Governor Tugwell, of Puerto Rico, as 
a real obstructionist in the war effort. 
Governor Tugwell, in combination with a 
local political crowd in whose hands he is 
a marionette, has refused to support the 
desire of the people of Puerto Rico to in- 
vest millions of Government surplus 
funds in Defense bonds. 

UNITED STaTES WarR Arp HELD 

PvueErRTO RIco 

(By Howard M. Norton) 
WASHINGTON, May 15.—From Puerto 
news of a strange situat 


Back By 


Rico 


comes and an 
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even stranger attitude among certain leaders 
of that Spanish-speaking American island. 

About 2 weeks ago the Puerto Rican Senate 
met in solemn session to ponder the disposi- 
tion of an estimated treasury surplus of 
$18,000,000. 

It was proposed, in a bill, to set aside 
$5,000,000 of this surplus to buy United States 
Defense Bonds 


“IT IS NOT ADVISABLE” 


But the Chief of Finance, Rafael Buscaglia, 
spoke against the bill. 

“It is not advisable,” he said, “to make this 
investment at a moment of uncertainty such 
as this.” 

Presumably on the strength of Senor 
Buscaglia’s opposition, the island Senate of 
19 members rejected the bill by a majority of 
a single vote. So Puerto Rico, with an esti- 
mated treasury surplus of $18,000,000, will 
buy no Defense Bonds 
HOLD ONE-VOTE EDGE 
Opposition to the purchase of Defense 
Bonds, in the Senate, originated among mem- 
bers of the party headed by Luis Munoz 
Marin—a party that holds a majority of one 
vote in the Senate 

Earlier this year Marin’s party was respon- 
sible for the burial of another finance bill 
that would have thrown Puerto Rico’s weight 
behind the American defense effort 

This bill, pointing out that Puerto Rico 
did not need all the revenue that it was 
getting, proposed that the insular govern- 
ment turn back to the Federal Treasury al] 
Federal taxes it received and all local taxes 
in excess of the amount needed to run the 
insular government (about $15,000,000) 
Money thus turned back was to be earmarked 
for defense. 

BILL IS BURIED 

This bill was buried at the bottom of the 
legislative pile and it is unlikely that action 
will be taken 

Proponents of the measure are particularly 
hitter because Gov. Rexford Guy Tugwell 
made no comment and took no action toward 
having the bill considered. 

It was also a member of Marin’s party who 
recently refused to vote for + bill that con- 
tained the word “our Nation,” referring tc 
the United States 

Originally Marin’s group were the strong 
est proponents of Puerto Rican independence 
When the economic difficulties relegated thx 
independence movement to extreme unpopu- 
larity, however, Marin proclaimed that inde- 
pendence was no longer an issue, and hi 
party stayed in power on the strength of 
its altered attitude 

TUGWELL CONFERS 

When Governor Tugwell took over at San 
Juan he immediately conferred with Marin 
and members of Marin’s party, and many of 
the Governor's appointments were traced, by 
oppositionists, to these private Tugwell- 
Marin conferences 

The political blowoff that resulted from the 
Governor's alleged discrimination in Marin's 
favor has brought several demands for his 
removal—largely from business leaders. They 
charge that Tugwell is using Puerto Rico as a 
sociological guinea pig for experiments that 
failed when 


he tried them in the United 
States 
PAPER CRITICIZES FAILURE 
They accuse Tugwell of sidestepping the 
war effort 


Here is what the influential Spanish-lan- 
guage newspaper Ed Mundo, of San Juan, 
says about the Marin-Tugwell failure to push 
the bill for the purchase of United States 
defense bonds: 

“The Senate of Puerto Rico failed by one 
yote to turn into defense bonds $5,000,000 
of surplus insular funds 

“When the balance sheet of nat 
is judged by 


ional effort 
humanity, that one majority 

















ps» 


vote of the Puerto Rico Senate will stand 
as a perpetual accusation; frustrating the 
birth of an act of patriotism that would have 
had the wholehearted backing of the country. 


SHIELDED BY VOTE 


“The majority of the Senate—that one ma- 
jority vote—is shielded by a report from the 
Treasurer of Puerto Rico, that is so absurd 
and contradictory that it makes the legis- 
lative action worse 

“The chief of finance, Senator Buscaglia, 
has maintained against storm and stress an 
estimated income of more than $28,000,000 to 
justify a new budget of more than $21,000,000. 

“In the face of uncertainty, the Treasurer 
of Puert Rico inflates Government estimates 
to facilitate approval of a _ superinflated 
budget which exceeds the present one by 
approximately $6,000,000. 


PREVENTS INVESTMENT 


“This uncertainty prevents the Treasurer 
from recommending a sane and patriotic in- 
vestment in Defense bonds. 

“Is there or is there not $5,000,000 for in- 
vestment in Defense bonds?” 

The paper goes on to hint that Tugwell 
and his cabinet killed the bond-purchase 
proposal because they wanted to use that 
$5,000,00° for sociological and economic proj- 
ects that have no connection with the war 
effort. 

“We can confirm,” the paper concludes, 
“and have it written in the annal of his- 
tory that the Puerto Rican people repudiate 
this action, and we repeat with all assurance 
that if the people of Puerto Rico had decided 
this question by plebiscite, already the 
$5,000,000 would be invested in Defense 
bonds.” 





The Folly of Rationing Gasoline in the 
Middle West 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HENRY 0. TALLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, May 25, 1942 


Mr. TALLE. Mr. Speaker, this morn- 
ing’s mail brought me a letter from Mr. 
Frank Phillips, General Chairrian of the 
Petroleum Industry Committee for Dis- 
trict No. 2, appointed by the Petroleum 
Coordinator for National Defense, Sec- 
retary of the Interior Harold L. Ickes. 
This committee has offices in Chicago, 
Tll., and district No. 2 includes the fol- 
lowing States: Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Kentucky, Michigan, Minnesota, 
Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, South Dakota, Tennessee, and 
Wisconsin. 

To this letter was attached a statement 
released for publication today by this 
committee. I submit the following anal- 
ysis of this statement in the form of a 
summary of the reasons why the com- 
mittee is opposed to the rationing of 
gasoline or any other petroleum prod- 
ucts in the Middle West at this time: 

1. There would be no scarcity of petroleum 
or its byproducts anywhere in our country if 
transportation facilities were adequate. 

2. The principal motive prompting Govern- 
ment agencies to impose rationing is to con- 
serve rubber on civilian cars and trucks. 











3. The proper method for realizing such an 
objective would be to “set up machinery 
through the State governments to curtail car 
and truck mileage rather than through the 
curtailment of gasoline sale.” 

4. The railroad and bus facilities of the 
Middle West, where population is relatively 
sparse and distances great, are inadequate to 
supply the needs for transportation in an area 
known as the bread basket of the world. 

5. Heavy fuel oils are needed for the opera- 
tion of essential war industries in the Middle 
West and for the transportation of their 
products 

6. Coal and natural gas are not practicable 
substitutes for these fuel oils. 

7. Consequently, these fuel oils must con- 
tinue to flow from the refineries of the Middle 
West as they do now and to ration gasoline, 
one of the byproducts of petroleum, would 
result in waste. 

8. If refineries are not allowed to operate 
at full capacity, the production of essential 
war matcrials will be restricted; if they are 
allowed so to operate, gasoline will be wasted 
under a rationing program. 

9. Nobody can explain the need of ration- 
ing a product which is produced in such 
abundance that it must be dumped on the 
ground for lack of storage space. 

10. The needs of the Middle West can be 
served by water and pipe-line transportation 
to terminals from which hauls are short to 
retail outlets, thus not encroaching upon the 
use of tank cars needed for transportation 
of gasoline to other areas. 

11. The enforcement of lowered speed lim- 
its on highways and in cities and towns will 
do much to conserve rubber. 

12. The production of synthetic rubber 
should be pushed to the limit for military 
purposes and an effective program of salvag- 
ing and reclaiming used rubber should be 
prosecuted to satisfy civilian needs, since 
such rubber is not suitable for military pur- 
poses 

13. The farmer must get an unrestricted 
supply of petroleum products in order to pro- 
duce and market his products, for food will 
win the war 

14. Our economy will be less disturbed and 
the morale of our people will be preserved if 
we use what we have wisely rather than for- 
bid such use, especially of a product which 
can be had in abundance like gasoline 

15 The people of the Middle West are 
doing a fine job of conserving both rubber 
and petroleum products. 


Mr. Speaker, in the light of the facts 
presented by the Petroleum Industry 
Committee, it would appear that ration- 
ing of gasoline and other petroleum 
products in the Middle West would be 
neither necessary nor wise. 





The Challenge Before Us 


S2TENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HARRY S. TRUMAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1942 


Mr. TRUMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix cf the Recorp an able ad- 
dress on the subject The Challenge Be- 
fore Us, delivered ay Assistant Secretary 
of War John J. McCloy, at Amherst Col- 
lege, Amherst, Mass., May 16, 1942. 
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There being no objection, thé address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


I recall that I was here last year and sat at 
this table enjoying one of the most comfort- 
able sensations man can experience. 7 had 
the ordeal of speaking behind me and I 
needed only to eat my lunch, nod pleasantly 
to well-preserved old friends, and then gently 
endure the inspirational addresses of other 
alumni speakers 

Today my lunch was like lead, because my 
speaking was before me. Old friends ap- 
peared anything but well preserved, even the 
class of 1917, which was so fresh and youthful 
when it came to Amherst in the fall of 1913, 
now, apart from a few well-fed exceptions, 
looked and still look—quite lean and hungry 

As the toastmaster began to identify me as 
the next speaker the same terror which brings 
a drowning man’s past life before him gripped 
me. A number of childhood scenes came to 
me, with which I shall not bore you, but as 
the kaleidoscope of my Amherst iays dotted 
by I picked several that stood out. Freshmen 
scenes in the old North Dorm, from whose 
top floors we worked out the first principles 
of horizontal bombing on moving targets 
with well-filled water bags. I saw again the 
cccasion when one particularly bold and d‘s- 
respectful bombardier let one go at Levi El- 
well. Levi Elwell taught us Greek in Johnson 
Chapel, and on his way there a bomb directed 
at him smacked viciously on the flagging. 
missing his head by inches: Levi marched on 
with as fine a show of indifference to deadly 
danger as any Greek warrior displayed on the 
Trojan plain. Then I recalled Tom Ashley, 
who was later killed at Belleau Wood, facing 
up under the lights at the flag rush. The 
joy of the Amherst-Williams game in the fall 
of the senior year, the beauties of this valley, 
and of characters like John Tyler and Ge- 
nung, and then the war—-1917 again—that 

aneful numeral. We thought it very much 
of a war, and it was, with its 9,000,000 dead, 
but we did not see it then as the prelude to 
the vast conflict of today My thought 
stopped there, for I had to be on my feet 
and it is of war and the things of war that 
I suppose you would have me talk 

The college again is living through a war 
period We consider ourselves a peaceful 
people, yet on an average of every 23 years 
since the founding of the college the country 
has been at war. It is an amazing thing that 
we allow ourselves in the intervening periods 
to become so unrealistic about this fiercest 
form of human competition that so fre- 
quently disrupts our college and cur lives 
No act of aggression by Germany or Japan in 
the twenties and the thirties, no matter how 
pointed or violent, ever deflected us from a 
policy which made that aggression so much 
easier to effect 





The information was at hand, but we dis- 
counted or preferred to ignore the forces and 
the energies which were being stored up to 
fire this war. We knew the Jape 
capable of undertaking a sneak attack on the 
Russians and the Chinese. They could per- 





inese were 








petrate indescribable ac of violence up 
Chinese cities, but, judged by our acts and 
our concern, these were happenings in an un- 


real world of which we had no part or in- 


terest. We have always been in a position to 
out-perform Japan completely in shipbuild- 
ing, yet we set cut vigorcusly and effectively 
to cut ourselves down to her size and below 


We would not fortify Guam, though we knew 
the Marshalls and the Carolines, contrary t 
the mandate stipulations, were being heavily 
fortified as bases from which to launch at- 
tacks. We would not embargo the shipm¢ 
of war material to Japan though we kn 
Japan was storing on a scale that could « 
mean major war intentions. We tu 
frained not so many year 
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underground 








caves on Corregidor for the 
ammunitions because it was repre- 
sented by Japan that this could only be in- 
terpreted an act of international distrust 
We withdrew from any effort to keep the 
peace in Europe on the theory that it was 
better to write off our sacrifices of 1917 and 
1918 as it was of no concern to us what 
occurred in Europe 

Today atiter a series of terrific shocks our 
economy is distorted and our very ex- 

tence threatened by events or acts of vio- 
l hich were put in train years ago in 
places far from our shores. It is only now 
dawning on us that these things have come 


storage ol 


whole 


to us and that we are to have c vt hands full 
to avoid defeat—that our enemies are not to 
be awed o submission merely because we 











shake the figures denoting our great indus- 
trial and natural resources in their faces. We 
n to re e that it will take hard fighting, 
the use of our OWn weapons by our own peo- 
ple, and painful losses in men and resources 
We have traveled far in our fitness to engage 

n this struggle since I was here about 11 
months : Then we talked mainly about 
the procurement and supply f{ guns and mu- 
ns to tl ops and to those who were 

ing Hitler. Our Army was then 1,500,000 

ll be at least 3,600,000 by the end of this 

and it will be much greater than that 

ear. Y« ill have heard of the airplane 

I uction figures. You have some idea, I 


figures. Gen- 
ion planned 18 


tank and gun 
the product 
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erally speaking 
































months ago is now moving along well. There 
are some tyf f scientific devices—compli- 
cated gun n 12s and fire-control instru- 
me! ind « other items on which I 
wish our p ion was much better but 
f rally our production is good 
hippiz g question mark today. It 
is the way d or way, by which our great 
f tl n be delivered. Lew Dougl 
he class of 1916, is 1 in Washington 
ing to work out that problem, and I kn 
presence there bound to give you all great 
comfort We |} e to get the men and the 
gu t I they can compet 
with the ¢ ) us no good in the 
wal r I n on the docks, o1 
f } I er, oO b om of the sea. T 
col t, they have t be put in competit 
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from time to time, plan the over-all opera- 
tions of the air, ground, and naval forces. 
It is a clean-cvi, simple system of operating, 
and we hope wil! prove as efficient in the long 
run as its operations of the past few months 
have given promise 

There are two persOnalities in connection 
with this great organization of whom I should 
like to speak. One is Secretary Stimson and 
the other is General Marshall 

Secretary Stimson is a statesman and a 
warrior. He proved himself in both roles 
long before this war and he is doing it again 
Strength of character, continuity of purpose, 
and supericr judgment—dqualities about as 
precious as we can think of in a world cast 
adrift—are his genius. Those, and foresight 
He was as right as rain about the Far East, 
as we have all lived to realize. I would like 
to describe to you one of his normal days 
but it would take too k He is incapable 
of dodging an issue, and when fully aroused, 
which is not infrequent wrath can be 
Jovian. Often on certain of these occasions 
I have wished that some of those who have 
spoken of him as old and enfeebled, rather 
than I, were in the room. I know of no one 
in whom as Secretary of War the country 
could repose greater confidence 

I think few people outsid 


his 


the Army and 


official circles in Washington know much 
about General Marshall. He is an unassum- 
ing officer, and he makes a real effort to 
remain in the background. His force and 


eloquence enable him to d 
ing if it bec 
and I have 1 


minate any meet- 


for him to dc 
him to take a small 


mes necessary so 


1ever known 


view of any situation. To understand him 
you have to see the Army and its progress 
The training program, the really amazing 


school system which has been developed, the 


spirit of the tiained units, are all his handi- 
work, and on top of this since December 7 





he has again dist 


an operator 





ayed his famous talents as 





He was a you ffice1 } rshine’s staff 
in the last war and he gradually took over 
most of the so-called pick and shovel work 


His 
movement 


of operations at headquarters 
specialty was planning and the 
of troops in and out of combat. The highly 
successful but most difficult move of the 
American Army from St. Mihiel to the Ar- 
gonne after the abrupt change of plans in 
fall of 1918 was engineered by Marshall 
is really a star, bright and keen, and one 

ntlemen I have ever known 


general 











He 


of the greatest ge 


With no conscious effort on his part he com- 
mands and gets the respect of all who work 

for or with him 
There are other men me of whom we 
dispatches. Joe 


know largely through their 
s 


Stilwell i Burma—a W orous figure 


who has overcome some of the most remark- 
ab t les that a human being ever had 
to will come not 
t war when the 


his man’s dis- 
ir opera- 
n Ocean area, is 














n 1 King, whose 
f¢ vy is now com- 
me No mention of 
lead f rs can, of course, 
be n it i MacArthur, whose 
defense of the Phil was so masterly 

' C f ( mand direct- 
I e of 1Ost ¢ It of 

il] are volt: itie 1 

Or I t € I n of the 
natur f the fighting as the men come in 
from the various fronts—officers from Bataan 





or Burma mene caped 
f Hoi ff the carriers 
or from iw forces in the Pacific 
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iy I say here that some suggestion has 
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might have been. There were many factors 
which contributed to the Japanese victories 
there, but lack of courage and fight on the 
part of English troops were not part of them. 
The old spit and polish regiments of the 
English Army that fought at Malaya per- 
formed as they always have—gallantly and ef- 
fectively. The Argyll and Sutherland High- 
landers went into action with 850 officers and 
men. They had left alive at the end 1 offi- 
cer and 79 men. Very much the same figures 
could be quoted of the East Surrey and Lan- 
cashire troops. When we speak of determi- 
nation the epic defense of the island of Malta 
stands cut. We have to stand in considerable 
awe before that defense. Seven thousand 
tons of bombs were dropped on that little is- 
land last month. We all have shuddered at 
he mention of Coventry, but the same num- 
ber of planes that destroyed Coventry came 
over night after night and dropped thei! 
bombs on Malta It has withstood the 
heaviest and most unremitting aerial bom- 
bardment of history, and yet it now looks as 
if the Germans have broken their teeth on 
it 

Not long ago I was in Hawaii. It was a grim 
place. At night there was a black-out so 
deep and so complete that it was eerie. Sail- 
ors and airmen in from raids were everywhere 
While I was there a submarine loaded with 
millions of loose gold was just in from Cor- 
regidor. Incidentally, the sailors had a great 
time on the way home using the gold as stakes 
for their poker games. I talked with some of 
those who had been close to the flame. Their 
tales and the sight of Pearl Harbor gave 
one a very real and very personal view of the 
war. I understood something of how Harold 
Gard, the United Press correspondent, felt 
when he said at Singapore, “The front has 
come to me.” It was still a wholly vicarious 
participation, to be sure, but as these con- 
1 the enemy multiply, and they most 
certainly will throughout this year, more and 
more of us will have that experience—a death 
here, a wound there, seeing or knowing of 
men engaged. These things will induce feel- 
ings which no mere lack of cars or sugar can. 

The uniform note that all men bring back 
from the fighting is its ruthlessnes: From 
Pataan, Malaya, and Burma the story is the 


tacts witli 


same as from Libya and the commando 
raids—determined killing and destruction 
We have all had an education in the train- 
ing, equipment, and fighting qualities of the 
German soldier We need no new evidence 
of his efficiency as a fighter. We have this 
enemy to cope with and we also have the 


Jap 

The Japanese soldier moves 
jungle in sneakers and shorts. He has simple 
equipment. There is just one-size hat for 
the entire Army; it has a drawstring in the 
back so that it can be made to fit any head 
His bag of rice, water filter, and tropical 
medicine pills are about the only other field 


through the 


equipment he carries besides his rifle and 
ammunition. He needs no soup kitchens to 
give him hot food, as our troops have been 
used to, and with his lightweight ammuni- 
tion he can act as a self-sustained fighting 
unit f days he Japanese soldier is an 
aggressive, strong, wiry, ruthless fighter. He 
travels through forests and over any obstacle 
in the terrain at a pace which some would 


consider good over the flat He thinks little 


of marching 35 miles for several days on end 
and then fighting at the end of it. Wher 
their troops come to a swamp or deep water 
they blow up their belts, which can be read- 
ily inflated, and they have a support in the 
water. They fold back specially built things 





that look like leggings, t 
water paddle and the 
omes a highway 


ut can be made into 
swamp or river be- 
rather than an obstacle 
Another feature of their attack is the tree 
man. They filter their way through the lines 

d then shoot men up the trees to fire into 


the back f the of tre 
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They lash themselves into the trees so 
that even if killed they will still draw fire. 
The individual soldier is well trained, fanat- 
ical in his conviction that death in battle 
puts him among the highly select. He com- 
bines this conviction with a hatred of the 
white man, but he does not waste himself 
in fanaticism or blind hate. His organiza- 
tion is simple and his transport is excellent 
The planes he flies are fine, and he knows 
how to fly them. The tactics thus far em- 
ployed by him have been vigorous, well 
thought out, and disclose little if any weak- 
Their communication system is excel- 
ent They have some of the best com- 
municating sets between ground and ground 
and ground and air, that our observers have 
eve! Ne are ridding ourselves quite 
rapidly of all the popular fetisl uch as 

inability of Japanese to fly or to do 
nything but imitate. Let no one err in this 
respect. The Japanese are good, well- 


equipped, aggressive fighters in their own 








ness. 





seen 





right 
We deptore the softness of our lives 





for the past decade but we cannot alter that 
now Our soldiers are not accustomed to 
us 85-mile marches They will 
ver be so trained as to be satisfied with 
handful of cold rice and they will never 
ight to die in order to repose in per- 
ual spiritual glory beside some ancestor 
they try merely to imitate the 

Japanese they will never become as much 
cf a Japanese as the Japanese. But we can 
ourse!ves but it behooves us to develop 

x4 develop quickly the best that is in us 
If we do that, we will have all we need to 
iandle cur enemies. The Japs will need to 
w how to climb trees. We must play 
strength of this country against the 
kness of Our enemies This means the 

e of our brains and our industrial and 
tific capacities It means never-ending 


ontinu 


In short, if 





scientific 


frort in all that we do If we have grown 
n the last 10 or 15 years, at lea we 

dad grow soft no longer We have ini- 
ive, resourcefulness in a greater degree 
th or the German, and all 


but we must utilize all 
full and tie them 


1 it tak 
these characteristics to the 











1 With our industrial and scientific suprem- 
to offset the capacities of men whos 
clusive training h been in war or prepa- 
tion tor t 

[t ree of train and 
! ealize to rry on 
aern warlare inst 
been prepari inten- 
is a prevalent mis- 
neeption tha \ re can best be con- 
V it requires brains, as 

f 1 assume it does, to succeed in busine 
r on the campus for the relatively modest 
rewards that they can afford, it is reasonable 
suppose that in a matter of life and death 


he premium on ability should be at least as 
reat There are few, if any, men here wh 


have to face a greater variety of problems 


in does, say, a captain of a modern battery 
f field artillery, let alone a regiment or a 
rigade or a division A youn? man just out 
colle rather takes for granted that he is 
he stuff of which cfficers should be made 


has never controlled 


control as much 


But in all probability he 
will 


likely never 


property as represented in such a battery 
I think the value of the material in one cf 


y's batteries amounts to about $275,000 
Nor will he ever be as directly responsible 


the lives of as many men 


as ce tl 
Merely oO Dé 


presents man- 
This year’s grad 








college to 1at attendance at l- 
lege today is, in a sense, life on borrowed 
time. Whatever it may have been in the 
past, today it is unthinkable that a college 
course should be anything but a period of 
intensive effort. If sustained mental 
physical effort is maintained, there is not 
only a justification for a college course but 
a great need for it. Withou’ it it can only be 
a waste not only of the student’s but the 
country’s time and strength. Neither can 
be spared. 


understand t 
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Palestine Committee Dinner 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT F. WAGNER 


OF NEW YORK 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 26, 1942 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the REcorp a message 
from the President to the second annual 
dinner meeting of the American Pales- 
tine Committee, held last evening in 
Washington, D. C.; together with the 
texts of the addresses delivered by the 
distinguished minority leader the Senator 
from Oregon [Mr. McNary] and myself, 
as cochairmen of the committee. 

There being no objection, the messag 
and addresses were ordered to be printed 
in the REcorD 


as follows: 

THE WHITE Hovuss 
Washington, May 1942 
Hon. Rorert F. WAGN 

Coci a mar AmeTt 


Palestine 
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nonpartisan character of the app! il wh 
the Zionist movement so rightiy « ys in 


this country 
It may be appropriate to recall that in the 





years that have passed, the Jewish National 
Home has received moral and political sup- 
port from the United States under succ ive 





administrations, both Republican and Dem- 
ocratic 

When the possibility of recreating a Jew- 
ish commonw emerged as a ¢ e- 
quence of the World War, the idea received 
the approval and diplomatic sup} I 
Wilson administration. A few ys 
when the issuance of the mandate for Pales- 
tine embcdying the Zionist idea hung in the 
balance, a Republican House and Senate 
adopted the resolution of 1922 favori1 the 
establishment of the Jewish National Home 
and the resolution was duly sgned by a 
Republican Pr 
same year. Ths 
dents Wilson a d 
by each of their 
present day 

It has thus bec 


ealth first 
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ADDRESS OF SENATOR ROBERT F. WAGNER 


Dr. Weizmann, distinguished guests, ladies, 
and gentlemen, this annual meeting of the 
American Palestine Committee falls upon the 
twentieth anniversary of the British man- 
Gate for Palestine, granted in 1922 by the 
League of Nations as a national home for the 
Jewish people. In the same year, the Amer- 
ican Congress gave support to the same ob- 
jective in a formal resolution passed by both 
Houses and signed by the President. 

These were not isolated events in a world 
grown cold to justice and to faith. They 
stemmed from the new freedom born of the 
sacrifices and the agony of the first World 
War. In that rebirth of the democratic spirit, 
many of the nations represented around the 
table tonight won their own freedom, and 
joined in restoring freedom to the Jewish 
homeland. In al! lands, the common people 
were facing the future with a new dignity 
and with renewed hopes. In all lands, far- 
sighted statesmen were working to build a 
real parliament of man, founded upon the 
ideal of the immortal Briand—‘“There is not 
one peace for America, one peace for Europe, 
and another for Asia, but one peace for the 
entire world” 

All of us can look back over the past two 
decades and how that vison was shat- 
tered, partly by the rise of new forces of 
aggression, partly by our own mistakes. But 
while the world trend in these two decades 
had been downward, the national home in 
Palestine looked upward to the stars. Hali 
a million new settlers came to make this land 
their home. Since 1933 it has welcomed to 
its fold more refugees from Hitler’s vengeance 
than have found havens of safety in all the 
rest of the world. In two decades, these mod- 
ern pi have transformed the land of 
Palestine from a stagnant backwater into the 
most progressive area in the Middle East 

This great creative movement represented 






see 


neers 


far more than the colonization of a piece of 
land, far more than the building of a storm 
cellar against the hazards of the passing day 
The forces that generated this movement are 
as eternal as the Old Testament. The man- 
Gate itseif is based upon the historical con- 
nection of the people of the Book with the 
Holy Land where our common faith was 
cradled. Along with the inspired truth of one 
God of mercy went the mandate ideal of 
rule by the people under a representative gov- 
ernment as well as a just law. This bond of 


faith and brotherhood kept alive through the 


ges the ideal of a national home. The prac- 
tices of democracy made its achievement 
possible 

These ideals of faith and brotherhood id 


al 
democracy, rooted in the dim past, have long 


been the common heritage of all mankind 
Their preservaticn today is the very basis cf 
the great struegle that rages Over five conti- 
I S and ¢ the seven seas 


Only rarely 


ly 1 in the past have the pages of 
history been st 


rs like Benedict 


ained by trait« 


Arnold. But in this war Hitler and his Axis 
partners have cut across every traditional 
line of patriotism and nationality. In every 


country they attacked they have found some 

helpmates and supporters 
Look over 
line up with the 
\ ind men who in peacetime were 


the list of these Quislings who 


Axis in this world struggle, 


xid of the progress of the common people 
i their own country—men who in their 
hearts had always shrunk from the working 
of real democracy. Through new weapons of 
propaganda as well as weapons of war, Hitler 
and his Quislings have thus opened up a 
second front against us in a world-wide as- 


ault upon the freedom of the human mind 


This double-pronged offensive will be 
crushed only if the freedom-loving people of 
ali lands launch their own counterocffensive, 
in the realm of the mind and the spirit as 


well as in the realm of armaments, airplanes, 
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and tanks. Our cause must be welded in 
the solidarity of common ideals as well as 
common weapons 

On every side we hear discussion of the 
terms of a just peace. The first requirement 
of a just peace is to have the right to make 
it. And to earn that right we of the United 
Nations must win a complete and smashing 
victory on every one of these fronts where 
freedom is challenged or denied 

The whole world acclaims the gallant 
forces bearing the brunt of the struggle—the 
fighting men of the Soviet Union, Great Brit- 
ain and its dominions, China, and the United 
States. But a special place in our hearts is 
reserved for those smaller bands of men who 
continue in the fight although their coun- 
tries have been invaded and overrun—the 
F) »e French, Poles, Greeks, Czechs, Yugoslavs, 
Belgians, Danes, Dutch, and Norwegians. 
These men fight with redoubled force because 
they battle under their own flags, to restore 
the hcmelands of their fathers. 

In keeping with all the ideals that bind 
the United Nations, we shcu!d likewise grant 
the urgent pleas of the Jews of Palestine who 
come forward as one man, asking to be fully 
mobilized in a Jewish military force under 
British command, and to face the enemy 
under their own flag, the official flag of the 
Jewish National Home his force could be 
augmented by thousands of stateless Jews 
uprooted from the conquered countries of 
Europe 

The cause of democratic survival knows no 
frontiers of space or nationality. Even be- 
fore Pearl Harbor, President Roosevelt de- 
clared the defense of the Middle East was vital 
to the defense of the United States. Already 
the Jewish community in Palestine has sent 
14,000 men into the field, and its relative con- 
tribution to the war effort ranks higher than 
that of any other non-English-speaking unit 
in the British Commonwealth of Nations from 
Gibraltar to Singapore. Although the dan- 
ger to Palestine has been removed for the 
moment, the Middle East may yet be among 
the decisive battlefields of the entire war. 
If this should come to pass, the vision of the 
prophet will be fulfilled—that the forces of 
antichrist will be finally destroyed in a 
great battle of nations in the hill of Israel 
The Jewish community in Palestine has 
earned the right to throw all its manpower 
into that final battle and to share in that 
final victory 

When victory is sealed at the peace table, 
the only just peace will be the one that in- 
sures continued peace. In justice to the vic- 
tims of German and Japanese militarism, we 
must make certain that these evil forces will 
never again break the peace of the civilized 
world. Upon that ation of assured 
peace we propose to build within the frame- 
work of the great principles that inspire the 
United Nations—President Roosevelt's “four 
freedoms” and the Atlantic Charter. With 
these principles we shall build a new world 
in which men and women of all lands can 
live and work together in security, in liberty, 
in equality. 

The test of these principles is not whether 
large and powerful will maintain 
their strength but whether they will help 
small and weak nations to achieve their 
rightful place. The American Palestine Com- 
mittee could help prepare for that day, as 
many other groups are already doing for 
other lands, by creating a commission to 
chart the course of progress and of justice 
for the Jewish people in the land that was 
promised long ago 

In its truest sense, the homeland is des- 
tined to become a great new arsenal of dem- 
ocratic faith. I look forward to the day when 
a Jewish Commonwealth cf Palestine, com- 
bining the spiritual values of the East with 
the progressive ideals of the West, will link 
the two together in a world fellowship of 
freedom. 
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Proposed Trade Agreement With Mexico 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ARTHUR CAPPER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 26, 1942 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
made by Mr. Fred Brenckman, Washing- 
ton representative of the National 
Grange, before the Committee on Reci- 
procity Information, concerning the pro- 
posed trade agreement with Mexico. 

While I have the floor, Mr. President, 
I desire to say that I endorse the position 
taken by the National Grange and othe: 
farm organizations in opposition to the 
general policy as to farm products which 
is being followed in writing the foreign 
trade agreements. The general policy 
seems to be to “sell the American farmer 
down the river” in the name of reci- 
procity. I understand the proposed 
Mexican agreement is being made in the 
interest of hemispheric solidarity in con- 
nection with the war; but I also under- 
stand the trade agreement itself is in- 
tended to be permanent. 

One would naturally suppose, Mr. 
President, that this Nation would have 
learned, from the experiences of the past 
few months, how costly it is to place de- 
pendence upon others for certain vital 
necessities in our domestic life. It would 
seem to me to be a sound policy to en- 
courage the continued production of 
foodstuffs by the American farmer rather 
than to pursue a policy that will make 
us dependent upon farmers of other na- 
tions for our own food supplies. I send 
the statement to the desk for printing 
in the Appendix of the ReEcorp. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 

The trade agreements program was formu- 
lated as a peacetime procedure to bring 
about general tariff revision. We hold that 
it is not adapted to wartime conditions 
It is unnecessary to take the time of this 
body to set forth in detail the disturbed 
condition of world commerce. Different com- 
modities are moving in different directions 
in different amounts than during normal or 
peacetime periods. The movement of com- 
merce between nations during the war is not 
closely related to tariffs or other ordinary 
factors usually effective during peacetime in 
connection with supervision, regulation, or 
control of foreign trade. 

Furthermore, currency values are dis- 
turbed, especially the ratio between the 
American dollar and the currencies of foreign 
countries. This again indicates the fact that 
we are passing through a period so abnormal 
that it is clearly not the time to engage in 
negotiations such as that contemplated un- 
der the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act. 

Not only is the movement of commerce dis- 
turbed and confused and currency values 
out of line with normal conditions, but price 
levels of all commodities, including farm 
products, are confused and do not follow 
normal price trends. 

For these and other reasons it seems to the 
National Grange that the present is not the 
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time to engage in shifting and changing 
rates of duty and making other rules and 
regulations governing the commodity trade 
between the United States and Mexico 

As already noted, the Reciprocal Trade 
Agreements Act was devised for the purpose 
of reviewing the normal peacetime commerce 
between the United States and each of the 
important foreign nations. It was thought 
by some that under this method of procedure 
individual rates of duty could be reviewed 
free from the confusion in Congress when 
rates of duty are established on literally 
thousands of different commodities. How- 
ever, it must be perfecty obvious that ad- 
justments made during a period of war such 
as the present cannot be representative of 
the needs during normal times. We, there- 
fore, protest against taking advantage of a 
peacetime legislative act to shift and change 
trade relationships during the present period 
of confusion and World War 

At the present time the United States and 
others grouped together under the general 
head of the United Nations are prepared to 
purchase and make use of literally every com- 
modity produced or available in Mexico. 
There is no possible justification for shift- 
ing, changing, reducing, or even increasing 
rates of duty or changing other rules under 
the present circumstances. 








A LOPSIDED AGREEMENT 


The United States is at the present time 
not engaged in a campaign to increase ex- 
ports to Mexico or any other foreign country, 
or to improve trade relations in order to 
stimulate the volume of foreign trade. The 
truth is the United States cannot supply the 
requirements of Mexico and other Latin- 
American countries in the case of most items 


which ordinarily enter into foreign trade 
because, as is well known, we cannot even 
sly domestic requirements. Recent esti- 





mates indicate that if the national 
during 1942 should reach 
$120,000,000,000 one-half of this, or $60,000,- 
000,000, will represent expenditures of the 
National Government of the United States, 
leaving Only one-half of the usual total sup- 
ply of all commodities available for private 
or individual consumption or use. 

The problem confronting Mexico from the 
standpoint of getting products desired from 
the United States is not closely related to 
the problem of customs duties 

In making this protest the National Grange 
is fully aware that the administration proba- 
bly has already decided upon some changes 
which so-called low-tariff or free-trade ad- 
vocates desire to put into effect, and are will- 
ing to take advantage of wartime conditions 
to bring this about. Nonetheless, we feel 
that this oral protest should be made at this 
time, and, specifically, we feel that provision 
should be included in the trade agreement 
negotiated providing for its automatic can- 
celation, effective 3 or 6 months after the 
conclusion of the war. In other words, if 
the administration does have some special 
features with which it desires to experiment 
during the war period, let American agricul- 
ture be protected by including in the trade 


income 
approximately 


agreement provision for the automatic ter- 
mination of these wartime changes when 
peace happily returns to the world 

If, however, the State Department is un- 


Willing to provide for an automatic termina- 
tion of special arrangements which are now 
negotiated, then our second request would be 
that specific provision be made for cancel- 
ation of the terms of any agreement entered 
into after 6 months’ notice publicly given 
by either of the contracting What 
Wwe are anxious to provide is an escape clause 
which will make it possible, without the 
Stirring up of bad feelings, to terminate pro- 
visions rushed into in the midst of war dur- 
ing a pericd of confusion of commerce 


rency values, and prices. 
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It does not seem that it would be desirable 
to take the time of the committee to list in 
detail the tremendous number of different 
items upon which it is proposed that the 
rate of duty shall be reduced. Doubtless in- 
dividual American producers will undertake, 
so far as they deem it worth while, to protest 
against individual concessions where very 
definite injury will result to American agri- 
culture, industry, labor, or other groups. We 
do desire, however, to call attention to a few 
individual items merely to illustrate the 
problem which we believe to be involved: 

(a) We note that it is proposed to reduce 
the rate of duty on “juices of lemons, limes, 
oranges, and other citrus fruits, unfit for 
beverage purposes.” It would appear that 
California, Texas, Florida, and other States 
along the southern border should be able to 
provide the domestic requirements of this 
country, and certainly should be provided 
with a reasonable protection against the im- 
portation of directly competitive products 
coming from people with a lower standard of 
living and lower costs of prceduction. 


REDUCING DUTY ON CATTLE 


(b) Perhaps of vastly greater importance 
is the proposal to reduce the rate of duty on 
different groups of cattle, those weighing less 
than 200 pounds, those weighing 200 to 700 
pounds, and those weighing, 700 pounds or 
more. This subject has been thoroughly re- 
viewed, especially in cornection with the 
trade agreement with Canada 

At that time it was rointed out that the 
trade agreement with Canada was definitely 
and directly discriminatory against Mexico in 
that special concessions were made to Canada 
in the light- and heavy-weight groups when 
the record showed very clearly that prac- 
tically none of these were brought in from 
Mexico. On theeother hand, the middle- 
weight group was retained at the full rate of 
duty since relatively few of these came from 
Canada and very consideraile numbers came 
from Mexico At that time we protested 
vigorously against the lewering of the rate 
of duty to 144 cents per pound. We now 
protest against continuing thet pclicy by 
making similar concessions to Mexico for the 
middle-weight group, those between 200 
and 700 pounds 

(c) There are many other items to 
reference might very well be made. Ordinary 
cotton such as is grown in most parts of the 
South is already on the free list, but we note 
that the duty on long-staple cotton was re- 
duced 50 percent in the agreement signed 
with Peru 10 days ago. This reduction un- 
doubtedly applies equally to any long-staple 
cotton which may be produced in Mexico 

On this general subject of concessions, it 
seems hardiy worth while for us to elaborate 
in detail on other items, except perhaps to 
call attention to the long list of fruits and 
vegetables listed for duty reductions. The 
duty has already been reduced on some of 
these. However, now the list is extended to 
include most of the more important winter 
vegetables. We can do no more than hope 
that the representatives of farmers in southern 
California, Texas, Florida, and other Gulf 
States will feel that it is worth while to pro- 
test, even though they may realize that pro- 
tests in all probability will be of no avail 
long as a determined program of 50 percent 
reductions is being carried out 
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UNCLE SAM GETS NO CONCESSIONS 


statement, however brief, would 
be incomplete without passing reference 
the other side of the tariff cor i 
gram. It is to be presumed that nice gestures 
will be made in which Mexico will appear to 
reduce rates of duty on the products shipped 
into Mexico from this country. A 
does not anticipate any concessions | 
which will have any ] 
farmers of this country. In other words, we 
know of no concession which the Government 
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of Mexico can or will make which will result 
in any important increase in the market f 
surplus farm products of the Unit 
This applies equally to such surplu 
as cotton, corn, wheat, fruits, vegétabl and 
livestock products. Obviously, w> can raise 
no protest if some friendly gesture is included, 
even though convinced from our study that 
no concession likely to be 
listed as resulting in any benefit to our pro- 
ducers 

In all probability such concessions as are 
made will refer to industrial products Thus 
far a review of all of the reciprocal trade 
agreements negotiated in years pest has not 
disclosed any measurable useful benefits to 
American industry. In principle, it is argued 
that industry should benefit from such « 
cessions and that these benefits sh 
turn benefit labor, which in turn should 
benefit agriculture. Exhaustive studies, how- 
ever, fail to disclose any measurable benefits 
accruing to the United States since the very 
beginning of the program in 1934 

In general, the concessions made by other 
countries have been on commodities which 
they themselves desired to import in grt 
quantity, such as machine tools and manu- 
facturing machinery In turn, having re- 
duced the duty and encouraged t po! 
tion of that type of product, they h 








made ¢ id e 





promptly, sometimes with the aid of financ- 
ing from the United States, begun t I 1- 
facture of competitive products for f l 
use. Thus there resulted a curtailment of 
exports from the United States to the vel 


countries in question 
It would not be reasonable for us to pro- 





test against such a policy on their part It 
is perfectly proper for them to lower their 
rates of duty on such industrial products 
encourage the importation of the same, seek 
the assistance of outside pital, ¢ l 





the manufacture of con i p! 
not only supply their own requirements bu 
in some cases even prod 








only point we make is that tl! ! - 
praised concessions contribute littl no 
measurable benefit to Am ¢ 1 I 

labor, and agriculture, and, in f f 
long run result in the loss of export markets 


for the products of this country 
DEVIOUS METHODS EMPLOY! 


We have 


noted with disapproval what 


seemed to be a number of devious met}! 
to make concessions to the United Stat 
these trade agreements cof relativel I 





value to us To Ss el ence 
might be made to f me 
with Argentina sp S 
made by the Argent el I 
become effective until some futu uncel 
date, while concessions made by tl United 


States become immediately effective 


the signing of the agreement Ou 


thought here is that, inscfar 





agreements are negotiated, ther f 
real meaning attached to the word 1 - 
procity. The concessions made by the United 
States should be offset and directly juiva- 
lent in the concessions made by tl! 

with which the agreement is concluded 
Over and over again we have pi 


against the 


countries without 


extension of 


securing 














cessions from them in retur 

In conclusion, I want to register eneral 
and emphatic prot on behalf of é - 
tional Grange against the ne ti 
further recipro al trade eme 
other natic ns under the ad irbed a 
normal conditions which exis ( 

We realize the importance of taking pro} 
steps to promote the pan-Americ solidarity, 
and we have only the friendliest feel 
the people of Mexico. Howeve dur 
continuance of the war we can € 

y of the thir Mexico hé 

ng into a trade reeme 
fail to be hurtful to the farm ft United 
stat upon the return of peace 
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Liberty Under God 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOSEPH ROSIER 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, May 26, 1942 


Mr. ROSIER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp a very inter- 
esting and instructive address on the 
subject Liberty Under God, delivered by 
my colleague the senior Senator from 
Vest Virginia [Mr. K1LcorE] at the com- 
mencement exercises at St. Marys High 
School, St. Marys, W. Va., May 22, 1942. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


As I look over this class of 1942 I feel a 


desire to reminisce, which is, as you know, an 
indication of great age. My mind goes back 
3? years to a time when I, too, graduated 


from a high school in West’Virginia. Look- 
ing back as 1 do. there are a few things that 
stand out in the comparison of that time 
and the present occasion that I believe it 
might be well to discuss 
I "st place, although the high school 
from which I graduated was in a large com- 
munity, there were only 14 members in the 
praduat class, and when I compare that 
number with the number in this class it be- 
C very plain that vastly more young 
people are now getting the advantage of a 
high-school education than was the case in 
my youth 

In 1910 there were many counties in the 
State of West Virginia in which there was not 
a single high school. As a matter of fact, it 
Was necessary for West Virginia University to 
maintain two preparatory schools, one at 
Keyser and one at Montgomery, to enable the 





ing 


mes 


yeuth of the State to qualify for entrance 
to the university. In addition to this, there 
were six normal schools teachers’ training 
schools which gave high-school courses, 


couvled with 2 years of specialized training 





for teachers for the State’s schools 

reday there is not a county in the State 
of West ia that does not have at least 
one firs ] high school Most of them 
have several, and I beli that the smallest 
class in any high school in the State of West 


Virginia this year will equal in number the 





graduating cla to which I belonged 

All this in 32 years shows the tremendous 
strid that education has made in the State 
of West Virginia and, in fact, in the entire 
Natio 

I also remember that the year 1910 was 
the } d whe this country was at peace 
W world. In fact, the whole world 
V peace No 1erican at that time 
c ee a war; in fact, with our usual 
optimism we believed no war could touch 
2 but that brief span of 32 years we 
have 1 lergone the first World War, which 


the most gigantic up to its time, and are 
now right in the middle of a war so vast that 


makes the first World War seem like child’s 









} Yet up to December 7, last year, many 
of our people refused to believe we could be 

I L gre h be permitted to ad- 
dress a group of the youth of our great State 
on an occ such as this, but that great 
honor also carries a heavy responsibility, in 


present conditions, 
to you must be 
I might, of 


things I 
most carefully 
speak to you 





cours 


weighed 


| plete 
| called upon later to look back upon your 
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| upon the normal lines laid down by long 
practice, avoiding all painful implications, 
and stressing to you your opportunities, and 
your good fortune in having progressed so far 
upon your education. But this I feel would 
be unfair both to you and to me, and it would 
be highly unfair to our country. 

The education which you have enjoyed is 
the basic foundation stone of what we call 

the democratic way of life. In nations other- 

wise governed do you suppose you would have 


the opportunity for such an education? If 
you were in Germany you would be taught 
that all others are fools and dolts, or aggres- 
sors, incapable of being trusted; that your 
Nation only, apart from all others, was fit 
to rule the world; that your ruler was the 
only fit person to rule; that your race was 
the only race fit to live in freedom; yet you 
would not be told that you were not living 
in freedom and strange to say your teachers 
wou'd not dare tell you that you, the so- 
called ruling race, were not even permitted 
to rule yourself. You would be indoctri- 
nated and regimented to such an extent that 
your mind would become warped. Every text- 
book you studied and every word your teach- 
ers uttered would, of necessity, be subject, 
before utterance or printing, to the approval 
of the most high And they call that educa- 
tion in countries of that nature. 

At the present time, the United States is 
embroiled in a war, the losing of which would 
impose upon you that system in its most 
drastic form, except for the fact that you 
would not even be afforded an education. 

This conflict amounts to a life and death 
struggle between freedom and enslavement; 
between liberty of thought and action as 
against strict regimentation. Recently there 
has been much comment in the newspapers 
relative to a proper name for this war. If I 
had anything to say concerning its christen- 
ing. I would call it the “war of envy,” be- 
cause envy of our condition and desire of the 
European have-nots to take by force that 
which we have received as a heritage is the 

| background of all of this 

It is in such a condition that we come tc 

| this commencement, and, as I remember it, 
in 1910 I wondered, and wondered for years 
thereafter, why the word “commencement” 
was used. I knew that it was the end of 
high school and that commencement meant 
the beginning. Gradually I reached the con- 
clusion that the word “commencement” sig- 
nified the commencement or beginning of 
personal responsibility. The time when you, 
and each of you, as I did, become responsible 
for your own advancement in the world. Up 
to that time, either our parents or teachers 
had felt it necessary by precept, example, and 
even by discipline to make sure of our prog- 
ress. From the date of commencement the 
progress made by each individual becomes his 
or her own responsibility 
In college, we either fail, condition, or pass. 
Whether or nou we study is our responsibility. 
If we don't study, we pay by failure; if we do 
study, we receive our reward in advancement. 
In life, our reward is measured by the amount 
of intelligent effort we put forth. No person 
in a democracy such as ours can hang upon 
the neck of some other person and ride to 
success—as we say in politics, “upon his coat 
tail.” He may temporarily ride upon the ef- 
forts of others, but unless he is prepared to 
take care of his advanced position in life he 
will not only fail but fail disgracefully. 
Whereas if that position is arrived at by his 
| own efforts, the knowledge gained thereby 
makes it possible not only to hold it but to 
advance beyond it. So in this commence- 
ment, you should take stock, each of you as 
to yourself, realizing the responsibility that 
is being thrust upon you and make sure that 
your acceptance of that responsibility is com- 
and so sincere that you will not be 















lives and say, “Had I but known, this would 
not have happened to me.” 

There is another responsibility that you, 
and each of you, must accept on this, the 
beginning of your careers. That responsi- 
bility is really an understanding of one fact. 
That fact is this: Education without hard 
work means failure. Education plus intelli- 
gent work means success. The world is full of 
young men and young women who, through 
the earnest endeavor of their parents, have 
completed an education with the miscon- 
ceived idea that with an education they 
could live, as is sometimes expressed, without 
working. This one fact was the cause of 
their failure in life, and unfortunately the 
basic cause grows and grows upon them un- 
til it becomes the guiding light of their 
destiny. They spend their entire time seck- 
ing something, as they sometimes say, 
adapted to their station in life; something 
fitting to the dignity attained by them upon 
the acquisition of an education. This is 
merely an alibi to cover up laziness brought 
about by the fact that with their education 
they did not acquire the desire to put forth 
sustained effort other than to learn the les- 
sons laid down for them by their teachers. 

The largest percentage of our population 
would, if not properly trained, rather rest 
than work. It is natural to desire to be un- 
trammeled, for regular work often hampers 
opportunities for carefree pleasure 

So it is, therefore, necessary for us to learn 
to like work; to desire to do things for the 
satisfaction of the accomplishment. This is, 
in mOst cases, an acquired trait, but it is a 
necessary part of the education of every 
young man and young woman. Once this de- 
sire of accomplishment has been inbred into 
a person, success in endeavor is assured. 

I have this frequently impressed upon me 
when meeting people that I Knew years ago 
who have attained success in life far above 
the success that would have been prophesied 
for them in their youth. In each case I find 
them wrapped up and engrossed in some job 
they are doing, enjoying the job, not for the 
salary, not for any personal profit, but by rea- 
son of the fact that they are accomplishing 
something. 

I recently visited and spent 3 hours with 
a young man from this State. I say “young 
man,” because he is somewhat younger than 
I. He was a high-school graduate, and from 
there finished 4 years in college. He started 
out with a big oil company, in the capacity 
of a learner. By this I mean that he an- 
nounced to that company he expected to rise, 
and accepted common labor in order that he 
might learn their processes. He is now presi- 
dent of one of their subsidiary companies and 
proudly exhibited two plants that were the 
only ones of their kind on the North American 
continent. He did not own those plants. 
He merely managed them, but to him they 
were his children, the product of his work 
and his thinking. This attitude is what has 
built America—the early pioneer on his farm 
seeking the assistance of his wife and chil- 
dren to make of it a secure home, having 
made it a secure home, desiring then to im- 
prove transportation, contributing to schools, 
becoming interested in government but work- 
ing all the time, seeking the best for himself, 
for his family, and for the future. This is 
the true spirit of America; this is the heri- 
tage of every American citizen; the heritage 
that we are now engaged in such a struggle 
to defend, 

Let me urge upon you, and each of you, to 
look upon this occasion in its proper light 
Do not let the fact that you have acquired 
this much education cause you to rest upon 
your oars and expect the security of some 
little job. The tendency of the people to 
accept a secure position and fail to take ad- 
vantage of the opportunities of life, I have 
always felt, was best expressed by a story once 
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told me with reference to an elderly Jew in 
New York. He had come to this country from 
Russia in very poor health, and his friends 
in the Jewish quarter desiring to help him, 
his young wife and baby, knowing his con- 
dition of health, secured for him a job as 
sexton in the synagogue. After taking over 
the position he however discovered that it 
was necessary that he keep certain records, 
but unfortunately in Russia at that time it 
was hard to get an education and he had 
never learned to read and write. He there- 
fore had to give up the job. The same 
friends loaned him money to buy a tray of 
shoe strings and suspenders which he sold 
around on the sidewalks in New York. He 
progressed from tray to pushcart, and from a 
pusheart to a store, from one store to several 
stores and, finally, became one of the largest 
real estate owners in the Jewish quarter. 
Desiring to pu.chase a building requiring 
more capital than the bank, which he had 
always done business with, could lend him, 
he went to the Lkiggest bank in New York, 
told them of his property holdings and asked 
them to lend him the money. After careful 
investigation one of the officials of the tank 
called him in, handed him a huge trust deed 
and a note and suggested that he sign it 
and the money would be forthcoming. He 
told the banker he would rather take the 
deed home and let his son go over it. The 
banker told him he had his lawyer with him 
and could see no reason for the delay. He 
finally, in a very embarrassed way. admitted 
that he could not sign his name. The bank 
official to whom he was talking looked at him 
amazed. Said he, “You mean to tell me that 
you have amassed all of this property and 
cannot even sign your name? What would 
you have done if you could read and write?” 
To which the Jew naively replied, “I would 
have been the sexton in the synagogue.” Let 
me urge upon you this little hcmely story. 
Always keep it in your mind, so that you will 
not always. be satisfied with the acquisition 
of some education in the securing of a job 
on which you can live. 

It is peculiarly fitting also that we take 
this view of commencement in the light of 
present conditions The course of world 
events is now at a crossroads- -one fork leads 
to the dark ages, to conditions far worse than 
the feudalism that once flourished in Europe. 
On that road, the gate is marked “failure” 
ind the motto of the gateman is “too little, 
too late.”” If this Nation and its allies pass 
through that gate, and lose this war. then, 
indeed, this commencement is wasted 

The other fork of that road leads to a 


reater freedom, to advanced civilization 
upon more democratic lines, and the gate 
to that road is marked “victory,” the motto 
of that gateman is “sacrifice to win.” We 


will all be called upon, if we would travel 
that read, to sacrifice many of thcse pleas- 
ures we have enjoyed in the past; to pay 
taxes; to curtail luxuries, even to curtail 
things we consider necessities, in order that 
we may have enough to prosecute the present 
war to a successful termination. Tat sacri- 
fice is the beginning of your personal re- 
ponsibility If we would have unity, we 
must make the necessary sacrifices willingly, 
oking for our reward to the future when 
ve will have wiped out these darkening in- 
fluences that would benight the world. We 
must also at the same time accept in the 
program of our defense such duties as may 
ull to our lot. Those duties will fall to you 
nd to each of you. 

For some of you it may become necessary, 
before this is over, to give your services to 
your country in the armed forces Others 
will serve at home, but each of you before 
bein’ called for any service and during the 
time of such service must strive for ad- 
vancement in knowledge, in skill, and in 
technique. 
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If you go to college, even though you may 
only be able to get in 2 years’ college work 
and you realize you may be called to the 
colors at the end of that time or during that 
time, you should not, for that reason. aban- 
don your education, but strive to get all the 
education you ca, making the most of every 
minute, because by so doing you can better 
serve both yourself and your country 

Having discussed the unpleasant part of 
the present picture that you face, let us now 
turn to the more pleasant part—-to the part 
that holds something in store for you 

War is a most unfortunate thing; it is de- 
structive, both of life and property, but, like 
all black clouds, it has a little silver lining. 
It is also a cause for accomplishment, usually 
in the fields of science. Great strides. for 
instance, in surgery, have been made in every 
war. Great steps forward, mechanically, have 
also been made. This war already has pro- 
duced mechanical inventions not even 
dreamed of before its outbreak—mechanical 
inventions that will make for a large, a fuller 
life, if given proper expansion and their place 
in a peaceful life. Now, most of these inven- 
tions are used to take life. or to make it more 
unbearable. Great portions then can be just 
as easily turned to make for a fuller and 
happier life when peace has become an 
accomplished fact 

You, and each of you, will have your oppor- 
tunity in this new age following war, if 
success meets our arms and we do not fool- 
ishly throw away our heritage. Be prepares 
to take advantage of that. School yourself 
to accept new ideas, to work hard for new 
accomplishments, to adapt yourself to a more 
scientific age—an age even more mechanical 
in perfection than that just preceding the 
World War. 

I have heard it said that there is no future, 
no hope of great advancement for anybody 
or any one person. I expect that in the 
earliest days, when an oxcart was used, people 
thought the world had reached its millen- 
nium of transportation. These thoughts are 
always expressed. It is the people who think 
that everything must run just as it always 
has run, that things must be done just as 
they have always been done, that refuse to 
put forth the extra effort to learn new ways 
and accomplishments that fail to get the 
most out of life Do not permit yourself to 
be brought into this group. Always look 
forward, never backward. Be always willing 
to accept new ideas, not to accept them as 
they are handed to you but to work for their 
accomplishment. By doing this you will 
truly make the most out of a life to come 

Let me ceution you also, when this war is 
over, do not permit yourself to be led astray 
with false ideas such as have always been 
preached—that there will never be anothe! 
war. Insist, when you attain your voting age 
that this country never permit itself to fall 
into the condition it did after the last great 
cataclysm Do not permit any person to 
persuade you that universal peace can be at- 
tained by brea“ing down all defense to ag- 
gression, that peace can be accomplished in 
this world by sinking battleships and the re- 
fusing to maintain an adequate army. That 
is as foolish as trying to persuade the peop/e 
of any town that the best way to stop bur- 
glary is to fire the policeman, that the best 
way to prevent fires is to sell the fire engine 
and discharge the firemen 

In closing, we can sum up the present sit- 
uation in the following brief quotation which 
appeared in the New York Times of a recent 


date 

“We have a war to fight. Our first, our 
only task, is to win it. But let us not forget 
that in winning, we shall not only Save all 
that we once had, but we can open the way 
to a future so bright that all industry must 


speak if we are to grasp what it means to 


each of us. 
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| “To talk of lowered standards of livin 
after the wai is to deny American ideals and 
ambitions, to doubt American invention and 
ingenuity 
“To let Americans believe that they will be 
lowered is to permit them to lcse faith in 

American industry which created the highest 

standards in the world and which alone can 
| maintain and improve them still further 
when peace comes.” 

Let me also admonish you that in time of 
great national emergency we always face the 
danger of being led astray by opportunists, 
preaching to us new ways of government in 
order that they may personally profit by 
deluding cur people into believing that some 
new way is better than the one under which 
we now live. Our Government for the safety 
of its people has been divided into three dis- 
tinct groups: The legislative, the executive, 
and the judicial. These act as balance 
| wheels—one against the other—to protect 
the rights of the individual citizen from gov- 
ernmental aggression 

In time of great danger naturally the 
Executive must be given more authority than 
is normally necessary. The legislative branc' 
can only appropriate money, raise money 
through taxation, and lay down general rules 

under which the Executive shall operate. 
This in itself tends to bring criticism on the 
leg:slative branch, and in times past after 
the emergency is over the three branches 
resume their normal balance. That is the 
only way in which a free democracy can be 
run 

Let us all see to it that no amount of proy 
| ganda can steer the ccurse of government 
away from the principles under which it has 
functioned since the foundation of this 
Republic 

The thought of war 
minds today. There can be no question of 
our national unity in this conflict Jur 
fight is to preserve civilization as we recog- 
hize it; to banish barbarism and maintain our 
freedoms as established by our forefathers. 
May you in assuming your t--ks of life keep 
uppermost in ycur thoughts that your grea 
est endeavor shall be the full preservation of, 
as President Franklin D. Roosevelt has said, 
“Liberty under God.” 





predominates in all 





Holy Communion Breakfast of St. George 
Association—Address by Hon. James 

| A. Farley 

EZXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT F. WAGNER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1942 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted 
the Appendix an eloquent address deliv- 
| ered by the Honorable James A. Farley 

at the fourth annual holy communicn 

reakfast of the St. George Association, 

United 


States post office, held at the 
Hotel Astor in New York City, on May 
24 


There being no objection, the 
was ordered to be printed in the 
as follows: 


addre 
R®coRD, 


It is a great pleasure for me to b 
guest again at this communion breakfa 
| the St. George / ° 
times, event 
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and in commemoration of the teachings of 
the Son of Peace dramatize the hope of our 
citizenry that the day may come when con- 
fiicts between nations will be a memory 

When I was with you last year we were still 
hopeful we could stay out of war. But our 
hopes were in vain. Since that time, we 
were horrified by a revolting attack upon the 
country’s honor, an uncivilized attack that 
cos; us the lives of several thousand soldiers 
and sailors. We trusted people whom we 
know now we had no right to trust. Follow- 
ing the high ideals of a democratic people, 
we were plunged into the caldron of a bloody, 
world-wide war by a group of nations bent 
upon the destruction of our Government, our 
institutions, and our leaders 

We met here last year and prayed for peace. 
Our enemies were meeting at the same time 
professing also to be interested in peace. 
They were actually plotting and preparing 
for our death and destruction. We aspired 
tc attain the ideals of Christ, the King. They 
conspired to destroy them. In a word, that 
is what this war has resolved itself into. 

As I see it, a nation must be made up of 
three elements: The people, the government, 
and God. This is the plan of the men who 
wrote the Constitution. In all relations be- 
tween man and man, it was self-evident that 
God was intended to have a part. 

Government is a partnership not merely 
between public officials and citizens. It isa 
relationship between public officials, citizens, 
and God. The Declaration’ of Independence 
proclaimed to the world the moral cause for 
which our forefathers fought. They fought 
in defense of the natural rights which were 
given to all men by the Creator. These rights 
are the basic unit of society. Without them 
there is no justice, there is no charity 

The battle in that case is to the strong, 
the powerful, the brutal. The right to exist 
does not exist Life holds nothing sacred. 
Armaments, tanks, machine guns, and poison 
gas shape the destiny of nations which elim- 
inated God from their way of life 

It is not difficult, even for a child, to un- 


derstand what we are fighting for in this 
war. We hope that God is on our side. But 
of one thing we can make sure. We can make 
it our business to be on God's side God 
helps those who help themselves 
It is our business, individually and collec- 
tively, to exert a complete effort to wipe out 
the menace that threatens our civilization 
and to see to it that a sound and honest 
thereafter established You and I 


peace is 
ha\ 





lave enjoyed the benefits that come to free- 
men under a democratic form of government. 
We must hand down that heritage from one 
generation of American another. Other- 
wise ir ¢ niry \ apart, our rights 
£ ne , be tr 1 upon he individ- 
ual w d cease to € t, and man could 
not call his soul his own In this war we 
mi fight not only to preserve our American 
way of life but also to prevent the indignities 
2 c t will rely befall us if 
v ] 

The < 000 employees of the United States 
Postal Service know what we fight for in this 


war Furtherm they are doing something 
I Men from the Postal Service are 
the firing line on the field of battle, in 


the production line, and in the assembly line. 
They e sent the boys to the fre nt when 
t are prevented from bearing 
They are doing their full share in the 
important work that must be accomplished 
t ir fighting forces and to enable 
them tft ve a complete and unqualified 
As alw he n and women of 

e | Off D n in this crisis, 


ion 


ir 











There is nothing more American than the 
Postal Service. It serves every citizen, young 
and old, rich and poor, the great and the 
small. It is dependable, efficient, and essen- 
tial in the pattern of life. In its dominant 
philosophy the mail must go through. Its 
activities are, and always have been, operated 
by loyal, stalwart, industrious men and 
women. 

In the tradition of our country, the mail 
cannot be stopped, delayed, or tampered with. 
Let us apply that principle in fighting this 
war. Let us be of good courage, confident, 
determined, and alert. Let us impart that 
spirit, the spirit of the Postal Service, to the 
American people in this conflict. With that 
spirit of “must go through” inspiring us, our 
reward will surely be 4 just and well-deserved 
victory. 





Production of Rubber on Midwestern 
Farms 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE W. NORRIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1942 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the RecorD an address delivered by Dr. 
Leo M. Christensen, of the University of 
Nebraska chemurgy project, of Lincoln, 
Nebr., on the subject We’ll Ride on Rub- 
ber From Midwestern Farms. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


Finding an adequate supply of rubber is 
one of the toughest problems of the war. 
Not only do we use lot of it—normally 
600,000 tons of new rubber per year—but we 
have geared so much of our present economy 
to it, that it has become an absolute essen- 
tial. What would America be without tires? 
There are many who fear we may learn that 
before long, because 90 percent of our new 
rubber has come from the Netherlands East 
Indies, and what with the Dutch destroying 
the trees and the Japs taking over most of 
the production area, we are not getting any 
rubber there anymore and probably cannot 
depend upon this source for 10 years or so. 
Nor is there any pl else in the world that 
can supply us like our total re- 
quirement at an earlier date. We cannot 
wait that long for tires 

It would be a gloomy pi 
it not for synthetic rubber. True, we can 
get a little rubber from some native crops, 
like guayule, milkweed, goldenrod, and rab- 
bitbrush. Only the latter exists. in any 
large amount. If we could collect it from 
the plains and deserts of our Western States, 
we would have a total of 300,000 tons of rub- 





cture indeed, were 


ber, but collection is a difficult and costly 
job filkweed and goldenrod may be inter- 
esting in this emergency but both need a 
lot of research before they can be used. 


Guayule rubber is the best of these prospects 
and 75,000 acres of it are being planted now— 
all the good seed we hav: It will yield as 
much rubber per acre per year as have the 
best of the East Indies rubber plantations, 
and will do this on the semi-arid lands of 
our Southwestern States It seems likely 
guayule may be here to stay, but it probably 
can never supply more than about one-third 
of our total requirement 
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Thus we are looking to the synthetics for 
our first large production and for the major 
part of our permanent supply as well. Syn- 
thetic rubber was first made by eminent Eng- 
lish Chemist Perkin in 1912. He found that 
he could make rubber from butadiene by pol- 
ymerizing it with metallic sodium; hence, 
the name Buna—butadiene plus natrium. 
Finding a source of butadiene was the obsta- 
cle and finally he decided upon butyl alcohol 
and acetone obtained from the fermentation 
of potatoes by a process Fernbach, of the Pas- 
teur Institute, had developed. In 1915, Rus- 
sian Chemist Ostromisslenski found a way to 
make butadiene from ethyl alcohol made from 
any of a number of farm crops. Twenty years 
later this research was put to commercial 
use, first in Russia, then in Germany and 
Poland. In the meantime, chemists found 
ways of improving this rubber by inclusions 
of some other compounds, particularly acry- 
lonitrile (Buna N) or styrene (Buna S). In 
all cases, agricultural ethyl alcohol was the 
source of butadiene and, in 1939, Russia made 
100,000 tons of this type of rubber and Ger- 
many produced more than that. 

Five years after the beginning of the Euro- 
pean program we set out to make synthetic 
rubber but our manufacturers tried to use 
petroleum as the base, getting the butadiene 
from butane. After months of debate, it has 
now been learned that there is not nearly 
enough butane to satisfy our needs and, a 
week or so ago, the War Production Board 
announced it would sponsor a program to 
produce 200,000 tons of synthetic, largely from 
ethyl alcohol. 

What seems stil] a better method is now 
being intensively studied by several private, 
State, and Federal laboratories. This one 
involves the preparation from farm crops of 
butylene glycol which can then be dehy- 
drated to butadiene. The yield of the diene 
is 10 to 12 pounds per bushel] of corn, as com- 
pared to 5 to 6 when the alcohol method 
is used, but the method needs further re- 
search before it can be commercially applied. 
When it is ready to go the glycol can be made 
in the same factory that produced alcohol; 
hence, the great interest in building alcohol 
plants now to supply immediate needs and 
to be ready to make the glycol later 

To make 600,000 tons of synthetic rubber 
per year by the alcohol route will require 
the conversion of five or six million tons 
cf grain per year, equivalent to about 10 
percent of a normal corn crop. If the glycol 
method can be developed to do as well in 
commercial operations as it has done in the 
laboratory, only half as much grain will be 
needed for this job. Thus, it seems desirable 
to start out with something like a 200,000 
or 300,000-ton program, with the expectation 
that by replacing the alcohol with the glycol 
process production can be doubled in a year 
or two. We need to build about 70 or 80 
alcohol plants of 10,000-gallon-per-day capac- 
ity each to realize this production. We have 
the necessary raw materials and the skills, 
and can certainly find the metals for the fac- 
tories. We ought to be on our way now but 
probably we shall be delayed a little while 
longer by indecision and argument. In the 
meantime research is going forward, both on 
the synthetics and on possible rubber-yield- 
ing crops 

It is becorhing evident every day that the 
rubber program we build now will, with 
modifications, be our permanent source of 
supply. So far as cost and quality are con- 
cerned, it seems definitely indicated now 
that the new synthetics and guayule can be 
produced at not more than the prevailing 
price of natural before the war, and that the 
quality will be fully as good. Thus we have 
a basis for a new, big chemical industry, and 
it should come in large part to the Mid- 
west where we have the raw materials and 
other assets needed to build a sound program. 
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Where Is Shangri-La? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. SCOTT W. LUCAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1942 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I ask 
uranimous consent to incorporate in the 
Appendix of the Record a poem com- 
posed by “Chi” Gamble, of the Peoria 
Star, Peoria, Ill., entitled “Where is 
Shangri-La?” 

There being no objection, the poem 
\.as ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

WHERE IS SHANGRI-LA? 
(By C. H. (Chi) Gamble) 


Where is this place called Shangri-La 
From which our heroes flew 

To hurl down bombs on Tokyo 
And other Jap towns too. 

Where is this mythic airplane base 
That’s not on any maps, 

Where Yankee fliers started off 
To take war to the Japs? 


This Shangri-La’s a coral isle, 
Hid in the far-out sea, 

It is a factory in Detroit, 
A camp in Tennessee; 

It is a motor shop in Flint, 
It is the workmen's chant 

As caterpillars grow from steel 
In East Peoria's plant; 

It is the Corpus Christi base, 
A shell plant in Mobile, 

A shop where old men help to make 
War items out of steel; 

It is the lonely night-watch there 
In Sitka, and in Nome, 

It is a soldier’s mother’s heart 
Lonely, but brave, at home; 

It is a Tazewell county farm, 
A ranch in Idaho, 

A victory garden in your yard, 
A branch of the U. S. O.; 

It is the Coast Guards and marines, 
Infantry, welders, cooks, 

Cavalry units riding jeeps, 
Students studying books; 

It is the privates in the ranks, 
Men who would learn to fly, 

Corporal Karl Polarski, too, 
Sergeants Schmidt and Bligh; 

It is the management in plants 
Where the war stuffs are made, 

It is the man in overalls, 
Skilled at an expert's trade; 

It is the schools both here and there, 
Churches, Y. M. C. A.’s, 

Men at machines in tiny shops, 
Girls who are running lathes; 

It is a spot behind the lines, 
A seaman "board his craft, 

The leaders up in Washington, | 
A lost man on his raft; 

It is the man from Tuskegee, 
And he who went to Yale, 

The man brought up across the tracks, 
The man who reads in Braille; 

The man who lives in Bigtown, and 
"he one from Homeburg tcwn, 

The folks who're dark, or white, or 
Or yellow, black or brown; 

It is the giant warship as 
It plows the waters deep, 

The parents carrying on at home, 
They, too, long vigils keep; 

It is the lad who saves his dim 
To buy more Victory stamps, 

The man who wheels big loads of 

Up on the loading ramps. 


red, 





shells 


Yes, Shangri-La, that mythic place, 
Where airmen started out 

To bomb Japan with all their might 
Is not a place of doubt; 

For it is here quite close to home, 
And it is way off far— 

It’s every place in the wide, wide world 
Where U. S. patriots are! 


eee 


Production of Rubber 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GUY M. GILLETTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1942 


Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a brief 
excerpt from a publication called The 
Window Seat, published by a former 
Member of Congress, Hon. W. D. Jamie- 
son. This excerpt has to do with the 
production of rubber. 

There being no objection, the excerpt 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 


as follows: 
RUBBER 


Let’s you and me look at one phase of this 
product that is upsetting our whole country 
more than any other one thing, except send- 
ing the boys into the services. I have in 
mind the making of synthetic rubber, what- 
ever this may be. 

The oil and rubber “fat” boys, through 
patents and otherwise, have worked both ends 
against the middle with the result of a fear- 
ful rubber monopoly. The shortage is hin- 
dering the war effort, upsetting business in 
all kinds of ways, and throwing all our regu- 
lar ways of living out of gear. 


RELIEF 


The only relief in sight any time soon 
seems to be by the manufacture of rubber 
from alcohol. Alcohol furnishes the buta- 
diene which is the vital and scarce element 
of which rubber can be mede. We have 
plenty of the remaining elements. 

And right here’s the rub. The oil monop- 
oly wants to make it from oil, and thus keep 
their rubber monopoly strangle hoid. 

Senator Guy GILLETTE, from my home State 
of Iowa, is leading a magnificent fight to 
make rubber out of alcohol produced from 
grains. There’s your fight—oil against 
grain—wheat and corn. Do you begin to see 
that dark gentleman in the woodpile? 





A SHAME 

The Government seems to be helpi1 
oil monopoiy. Two ways: 

1. They have already promised the oil gang 
$650,000,000 for plants, with move to be com- 
ing along later. Not a dime—only scowls and 
cuss words—for the grain fellows 

2. The War Production Board, which is the 
big boss, has its high places, the ones that 
have te do with making decisions on oil and 
rubber, filled by the “iat” boys who have been 
connected with the oil and rubber monopolies 
in the past. Would you say “packed’’? 

Some of these War Production Board “fat” 
boys have used the word “damn” in refusing 
either money or essential materials to the 
grain fellows who want to break the 
monopoly by the use of grain ins 


the 





rubber 
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OIL VERSUS GRAIN 


There are many ways in which the grain 
situation has it all over oil for alcohol and 
rubber. 

The grain plants could be ti ning out rub- 
ber in less than half the time .t would take 
the oil plants to get up and going 

A grain plant doesn’t use more than a quar- 
ter of the essential materials—copper, as an 
example—to make the coils and other things 
needed in the process. 

The grain plants won’t begin to cost as 
much to get built, equipped, and running as 
the oil plants. 

We need 700,000 tons of rubber a year. It 
will take 2,000,000 boiler horsepower to pro- 
duce it from oil. Only 350,000 to get it from 
grain. Less than one-fifth. 

Probably 10 times as much—maybe more— 
grain rubber has been and is being made and 
used than oil rubber. Grain rubber is a 
proven thing-——oil rubber is an experiment. 

Germany, Russia, and Poland have been 
using grain rubber for years. It’s first class. 

Why aren’t we making it? Monopoly! 





MR. PRESIDENT 

Of course, you’re busy but this rubber 
thing is vital to the country, right now and 
for all time. You can afford to give atten- 
tion to it and correct it 

The people want rubber and are entitled 
to it if it can be had. It can be had. 

The people are entitled to he freed from 
the choking and bloody hands of this monop- 
oly. You believe in freedom, don’t you? 





SENATOR GILLETTE 

You are doing a patriotic and magnificent 
work. If you can get this grain-alcohol-rub- 
ber plan going you will be entitled to the 
eternal graitude of our whole people. 

The country is for you. So is the Al- 
mighty—He’: bound to be. We'll win 





CAN'T TRUST ’EM 

My friends, these private monopolies are 
vicious and wicked and have no place in our 
country if we are to be free. We can’t trust 
‘em, not even as far as a bull can throw him- 
self by his tail. 

There is only one thing to do with ’em— 
kill ’em as dead as mackerel—and keep ’em 
killed. Thurman Arnold, you blustering trust 
buster, keep on. Or won't the bosses over 
you let you do more than talk? 

Speaking of trusting these monopolies re- 
ninds one of the sign in a western service 
station: 

“We require a deposit of 50 percent from 
customers we don’t know and 100 
from some we do know.” 

You know where to put monopolies 





Interest Rates on Federal Land Bank and 
Land Bank Commissioner Loans 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE M. GRANT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1942 
Mr.GRANT of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
this bill extends for 2 additional yea1 
the reduced rates of interest on Federal 


land bank and Land Bank Commissione! 
loans, 
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The present reduced rate expires by law 
on July 1, this year and, if we are to con- 
tinue this rate in force it is necessary that 
the bill under discussion be promptly 
enacted. 

For some months your Committee on 
Agriculture has been holding hearings 
upon the farm-credit bill. This reduced 
interest rate is included in that bill and 
this particular section has the endorse- 
ment of the leading farm organizations, 
However, due to the committee’s being 
unable at this time to bring this bill to 
the floor, it is necessary, if the reduced 
interest is to continue, that the present 
bill be passed. 

Some may think that because of the 
increased commodity price of some farm 
products that there is no further need 
of this reduced interest. It is true that 
the bill reducing the rate of interest for 
a period of 7 years commencing July 1, 
1935, was enacted at a time when farm 
prices were low; however, today we have 
several important factors that were not 
present at that time. Among these I 
might mention the ceiling prices on farm 
products, the shortage and high price of 
labor, and inability to secure certain 
farm machinery, trucks, and tires for 
trucks and tractors. 

I know what many of our farmers are 
up against. They are patriotic. In my 
section our farmers have responded to 
the administration’s plea for increased 
food crops. They have planted greatly 
increased peanut and other food crops. 
Many of the boys have left the farm for 
service in our armed forces; others have 
left for defense plants where wages are 
much higher. Some acreage has to re- 
main uncultivated because help cannct 
be secured. In places where it can be 
secured, high wages have to be paid. 
The price of the things that the farmer 
has to buy has gone up. These many 
elements have increased the cost of pro- 
duction. ‘Therefore there is a necessity 
for continuing the present interest rate. 

It is true that this bill will help only 
those who have Federal land bank and 
Land Bank Commissioner loans, but 
there are y of these and after all 
who is more entitled to help than those 
of our citizens who have tried to Stick 
with the soil and make real home owners. 
We hear much about making land- 
owners out of tenants. Lots of money 
has been appropriated for this purpose. 
J ‘thing 
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hese loans. Many of 

by hard work and sacrifice, 
their farms. Many of them 
than the farms were worth 

me way they got up their pay- 
and during the bad years held on 
r farm ause it was home to 
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Address of Lt. Gen. B. B. Somervell 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. D. LANE POWERS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1942 


Mr. POWERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
oRD, I include the following speech by Lt. 
Gen. B. B. Somervell at Pennsylvania 
Military College, Chester, Pa., May 19, 
1942: 

Colonel Hyatt, members of the faculty, and 
graduating class of the Pennsylvania Mili- 
tary College, and guests: 

First. I wish to express my appreciation otf 
the singular honor which has been bestowed 
upon me today and« the fact that my name 
is to be enrolled among the list of distin- 
guished soldiers on whom you have conferred 
the same degree 

Second wish to thank you for the oppor- 
tunity of addressing the graduating class, 
you young men who have just finished your 
preliminary military training and who are 
embarking upon careers as Officers in the 
Army of your country 

An address of this kind is particularly diffi- 
cult, as I suppose one must try to please the 
faculty, the graduating class, their parents, 
and their friends. I must admit myself in- 
competent to do all of these, and what 1 
shall have to say applies particularly to you 
men in the graduating class 

A number of years ago I was asked to speak 
to the graduating class at the University of 
Florida. I felt that the occasion was an im- 
what I had to say 
should carry a message that would be remem- 
bered throughout the lives of my hearers, and 
might perhaps help them in their careers. 
I had been exposed already to a number of 
commencements at West Point, at the Com- 
mand and General Staff School at Fort 
Leavenworth, and at the War College, as well 
as at one or two other places. The people 
who spoke at these commencements were 
leaders in our Nation loubtedly they had 

idressed themselves t » task of speaking 
to us with the same fee gs that I had in 
trying to prepare my at the University 

Try as I would, I was unable to 

single word or thought that 

anyone had uttered. The speeches were long. 
As I remember them, the impression they 
left on me was that they were very high in 
purpose and gave satisfaction to the listener. 
However, not one word stuck in my memory. 

I therefore tried to tell the class in Florida 
what I had found to be the two hardest 
things to do and to urge them to fit them- 
sclves to mastering these two problems which 
were to confront them every day of their 
lives. I came to the conclusion then, and 
I hav2 had no reason to change my opinion, 
that these two things are, first: To make 
people work, and second, the more difficult, 
to make them think. Of the two tasks, the 
first is by far the easier to attain. You will 
leave here and will be given immediate com- 
mand over groups of men cf near your own 
age. Their lives, as well as your own, will 
depend upon the quality of leadership which 
you furnish them. If you can inspire them 
to work for you and with you toward the de- 
feat of our enemies, if your training here 
at the Pennsylvania Military College has been 
such as to furnish you with those ideals 
which are necessary to leadership, and I 
know that quality training exists here, 
you will have served your country well. 


Cl 
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If, in addition, you can imbue your men 
with not only the spirit of blind loyalty and 
obedience and with a fervent desire to serve 
but also with a determination to expand 
their mental horizons to think not only 
clearly but originally, and to help you in 
your command with daring and new ideas, 
you will become a really successful leader 

You men are at the point of paying e debt 
which every,American owes his country. You 
are fortunate in being able by reason of thx 
education and training you have received 
here to play a more significent. part in this 
great struggle than most of your country- 
men. ou are fortunate in being able at 
once to enter on your duties as officers of the 
Army I know you will undertake these 
auties with high heart and determination 
and discharge them in a way that will add 
more luster to the glory which former grad- 
uates have brought to their alma mater and 
their country. 


Attacks on Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


FON. JAMES DOMENGEAUX 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1942 


Mr. DOMENGEAUX. Mr. Speaker, we 
all know that the reflection of public 
opinion is found more generally in our 
smaller independent newspapers rather 
than in newspapers controlled by propa- 
gandists, who give vent to their feelings 
through the syndicated press. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include an editorial which 
appeared in the Lafayette Progress, of 
Lafayette, La., which is not only a sincere 
reflection of public opinion, but is also 
fair to our institutions of government. 


UNREASONABLE ATTACKS ON CONGRESS ARE 
DANGEROUS 


If the weather gets stormy, if your golf 
game is bad, if the fish don’t bite, or your 
favorite baseball team loses—blame it on 
Congress 

Which is about as reasonable as some of 
the criticisms directed at our national legis- 
lators by many individuals and—we are sorry 
to say—some of the newspapers. 

Honest and constructive criticism of con- 
gressional action, collectively or individually, 
is good for democracy, but a growing habit 
of cheapening and belittling Congress as rn 
institution is undermining the very princi- 
ples of democracy. 

Newspapers that on one hand appeal for 
an all-out for the war effort and on the other 
hand ridicule Congress destroy much of the 
value of their patriotic plea. Their attacks 
are not dignified with sincere, practical rea- 
soning, but are touched with sarcasm and 
frequently absurdity. Their effect is to lessen 
the faith of the public in the keystone of the 
Government, and, if prolonged this practice 
could reduce the usefulness of Congress to a 
point where its free and representative sys- 
tem of operation would be rendered prac- 
tically worthless. 

To believe some newspapers would be to 
believe that Senators or Congressmen are 
elected only to draw a salary. If this was the 
case, the people themselves would be the ones 
to be criticized, for they pay the bill. From 
personal experience, as former secretary to a 
Member of Congress, we know first hand that 
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Senators and Congressmen do work, and work 
hard—a lot harder than many of their critics. 
We know, too, of the thousand and one de- 
mands upon them and their effort to satisfy 
everybody, which, of course, is impossible. 

Writers who are fond of using the ex- 
pression “pay roll” and “tax eating” in their 
attacks on Congress or other legislative 
groups are likely to have no specific ideas 
for improving the alleged evils they talk 
about. They are long on words but short 
on action. Many people are all for economy 
in Government but are greatly displeased 
when a relative or friend is involved in the 
economy. Others are strong for less taxes 
but complain when the Government cannot 
provide this or that which contributes to 
their comfort and welfare. You can’t have 
your cake and eat it, too. 

We are proud of the newspaper profession 
and the good judgment, loyalty, and fairness 
shown by most of the members of the “fourth 
estate.” Happily, those who use the freedom 
of the press for unfair and unreasonable 
tirades against Congress, through misguided 
or persOnal motives, are in the minority. 
We trust they will realize that their out- 
bursts against congressional pensions and 
X cards and other matters often misrepre- 
sented and more frequently misunderstood 
only tend to create division and false ideas 
of favoritism, all of which the enemies of 
our Nation seek to promote. 

If a newspaper feels it is necessary to 
criticize, then let it do so in a spirit and on 
a level that offer no encouragement to those 
who would not only destroy our Government 
but our people as well. 





A Factual Picture of the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. REID F. MURRAY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 26, 1942 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, in the 
May 14 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD appears 
the tables for each State showing the 
gross Federal payments, the association 
expense and what percentage the ex- 
penses were of the gross payments of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration. 
These tables show that in Deer Lodge 
County, Mont., there was a 56-percent 
expense; in Lincoln County, Nev., a 69.8- 
percent expense; Sandoval County, N. 
Mex., a 59.7-percent expense. It should, 
in fairness, be realized that these are 
sparsely settled areas with total gross 
payments of only $1,581, $1,944, and 
$12,494, respectively. We should not too 
hastily criticize these high administra- 
tion expenses. The statutes, section 8, 
subsection (b) states: 

No such local area shall include more than 
one county or parts of different counties. 


In other words two counties cannot be 
serviced by one administration. Again, 
in fairness, the first step then should be 
to change the law before we hold the 
A. A. A. accountable for the condition. 
Once more, in fairness, it should be 
clearly stated that these administrations 
not only distribute these checks but the 
officers are also called upon for other 
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work. I call your attention to this fact 
at this time because this A. A. A. organ- 
ization has been called upon to spend 
much time in connection with activities 
not directly associated with the original 
activities of the A. A. A. 

Among these activities have been (1) 
the servicing of commodity loans in some 
sections; (2) the conducting of market- 
ing-quota programs; (3) the work inci- 
dental to the crop-insurance program in 
some sections of the country; (4) the 
food-for-victory program; and (5) the 
work with the rural or United States De- 
partment of Agriculture war boards. 
These men, in many places, have been 
called upon in this war work to make 
surveys of needed farm equipment, sur- 
vey the farm-labor situation, survey the 
scrap metal on farms of the country, as 
well as devote time to problems in re- 
gard to priorities and other production 
problems. 

I repeat what I have often said on this 
floor since being a Member, and that is 
that we, as Members, have no right to 
pass legislation by our own votes and then 
criticize someone else for putting them 
into operation as long as they are carried 
out in conformity to the law. 

In the district which I have the honor 
to represent I find the following conserv- 
ative operation of these associations for 
1940 and 1941: 

Agricultural Adjustment Administration pro- 

gram, Seventh Wisconsin District, 1940 


Ad- Percent 

Gross | minis- | expense 
Countie pay- tration is of 
ments } ex- pay 

| } pense ment 


1941 ad- 


minis- 


pO RSet 
Green Lake 
Langlade. ........ 
Marathon_-.......} 
Marquette. 
Portage 
Shawano__.....- nt 
W aupaca......... 
W aushara. - 
W ood 





With all due respects to the Agriculture 
Department here in Washington, I have 
never met anyone who had a better and 
a more fair and comprehensive picture 
of the agricultural objectives which 
should be attained than have these same 
administration officials. Every one of 
them is a practical farmer who has spent 
many years in close contact with agricul- 
tural problems. 

This group of farm leaders have never 
asked, do not ask now, or never will ask 
any legislative consideration for their 
group which is not accorded all the other 
agricultural groups of our country. 
Neither have they ever asked any legis- 
lative advantage over any other group 
of our society. 





These men believe in 
their cause and spend many an hour 
without any compensation whatsoever. 
With more and more demands being 
made on their time in the food-for-vic- 
tory campaign, let us be sure to analyze 
the situation and withhold adverse criti- 
cism until we have all the facts incident 
to the operations of their associations. I 
say this at this early time because they 
are being called upon continually to 
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spend more and more time on projects 
and programs not ever contemplated in 
the original A. A. A. program. Let us 
also remember that we passed the legis- 
lation that provided for the establish- 
ment of the Rural War Production 
Boards. We should be cognizant of their 
need and importance. We should also 
remember that these men are selected by 
their neighbors. This fact is assurance 
that they represent the leaders of their 
counties. 





The Alcohol Shortage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CHARLES R. ROBERTSON 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1942 


Mr. ROBERTSON of North Dakota. 
Mr. Speaker, I want to make my position 
clear on an important matter which con- 
fronts the Nation at this time. This con- 
cerns the matter of the Nation’s need for 
alcohol from which comes the by-prod- 
uct synthetic rubber, for which there is a 
crying need. 

Information has reached me that this 
Nation is attempting to relieve the alco- 
hol shortage by the importation of sugar 
from areas that require tankers and other 
ships which are being sunk by subma- 
rines. This seems to me a very poor 
procedure in view of the fact that the 
country elevators are bursting with 
wheat from which this alcohol can be 
made. Not only are the bins in the Mid- 
dle West bursting with wheat, but a new 
crop is coming on for which we have no 
storage space. 

Sugar is being rationed because of 
shortage, yet the Nation is continuing a 
policy of reducing this scarce commodity 
while overlooking a great source of supply 
which is already here. Would it not 
make sense to allow a more normal] use 
of sugar and make alcohol and synthetic 
rubber out of our wheat? 

I am informed that grain-alcohol 
plants are now in existence, which, if 
used properly, will produce enough alco- 
hol to meet the Nation’s emergency 
needs. This would then relieve the War 
Production Board from making further 
allotments for steel for manufacturing 
new plants which are necessary in order 
to make alcohol from sugar. 

One million two hundred thousand 
long tons of Cuban sugarcane was re- 
cently purchased for the production of 
alcohol. This must be made into alcohol 
in eastern industrial centers, then it must 
be shipped to the munition plants in the 
Middle West, where it is used in the man- 
ufacture of smokeless powder and explo- 
sives. 

How much better it would be to manu- 
facture the aicohol from wheat right out 
near the bursting grain bins and run it 
immediately to the munition plants. 
Such a set-up would relieve a transporta- 
tion bottleneck which becomes more se- 
rious every day. 
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In this all-out war everything must 
be done to save, and the manufacture of 
rubber from wheat would save steel, save 
Sugar, and save a great wheat crop that 
may go to waste. As of April 1 this year 
we had in storage on farms and in coun- 
try elevators 103,000,000 bushels of wheat, 
more than enough to produce the needed 
alcohol and rubber to fill the Nation’s 
needs. 








Address of Hon. John W. McCormack 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ARTHUR D. HEALEY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1942 


Mr. HEALEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following address of 
Hon. JOHN W. McCormack, majority 
leader, House of Representatives, at 
commencement exercises, Staley College 
of the Spoken Word, Brookline, Mass.: 

Doctor Staley, distinguished guests, mem- 
bers of the faculty, and friends, I am indeed 
grateful for the high honor conferred upon 
me today by Staley College. I am pleased to 
join with you on this happy occasion and to 
l pportunity to congratulate the 


the graduating class and to ex- 
tend to you my 
Godspeed on 


best wishes and bid you 
your journey through life. The 
d joy which you have today has 
rited. You can be justly proud 
the realization that you have 





successfully completed a course of study 
whi I been designed to prepare you to 
suct fully meet the problems of the mod- 
ern world. The satisfaction that you possess 
preceed m the knowledge that you have 
achieved through your own industry and 


perseverance what you set out to accom- 


plis! The nors which you have won have 
( 1e to you as the result of intensive study, 
self-denial, and, very often, the sacrifice of 
the material pieasures of life. The fulfill- 
I t of your hopes and desires has required 

f hful attention to duty and a will to 
wil Hard work is the price of true success 
Your achievement is an inspiring lesson of 
what democratic processes of government 
mean, what they stand for, and what they 
afford. It is a lesson t of what can b 


individual possessed of 


nd coura 


1 al The vitality 

ourage which has enabled you to com- 

plete your course will be a valuable asset to 
v You have overcome many difficul- 

ties by your toil and perseverance vemem- 
ber the lesson you have learned. There is no 
I dle so complex that will not yield to 
energy and application So I say to you 


knowledge and with all thy 


o forward, proceed confidently, and 
i ften been called the land of 
rtunity nd rightly so. No nation in 
fers the splendid opportunities to 
we enjoy under our system 
where ability, talent, and 
é ¢ é ed nd e rewarded. 
W ) our profession and make it 
ir < We can expre our own convic- 
é r cw ms. We are 
i k l 1 tion in the 
1 we dee I t All Government ks 
: SI ac 4 





Contrast your opportunities with those of 
the people living in the countries under the 
control of the Axis Powers wherein persecu- 
tion, oppression, and fear are prevalent. Pub- 
lic opinion is stifled and rights recognized as 
inherent in the individual are suppressed. 
When we compare the rights of the indi- 
vidual in the United States with those of 
the nations of the world who seek to destroy 
us, we profoundly appreciate then what it 
means to be an American citizen and to have 
the opportunity to fight for the preservation 
and protection of our Government against 
these evil forces. 

Yours has been a unique training. You 
have specialized in the art of reading, writing, 
and speaking 

In the world of today the spoken word is a 
powerful instrumentality Modern inven- 
tions—the telephone, the radio, and the 
sound picture—have brought us closer to- 
gether by enabling us to convey our ideas to 
many people at the one time. Important 
news and information vital to the safety of 
our country which formerly took days or 
weeks to circulate can now be brought to the 
people almost instantaneously. The voice 
of our beloved President when he speaks to 
the Nation has time and again brought hope 
and courage to a confused and bewildered 
people. This is a Government bv the consent 
of the governed. The responsibility for the 
character of our Government depends upon 
an intelligent and well-informed people. 

You have been trained to mobilize public 
opinion. This country needs men and women 
of learning and culture, with a sound philoso- 
phy of life, and the ability to think and 
speak in the terms of society itself, mediate 
between interests, establish equity, and bring 
the peace that will come with genuine and 
hearty cooperation 

It is your fate to go forth into a world at 
war—a globai war war—a war which 
can bring death and destruction to our very 
doorsteps A conflict which vitally affects 
the peace and security of every man, woman, 
and child in America We must meet this 
challenge with an “all-out war” state of mind. 
Each one of us must do his or her all in a 
united all-out effort to bring succers and vic- 
tory to our cause 

We can do well to turn back the pages of 
history and find inspiration for our task in 
the spirit of our forefathers who left their 
native land to come here and establish a sys- 
tem of government that would forever define 
and preserve those rights inherent in man, 
the rights to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. The growth and development of 
America from a group of small communities 
to the most powerful country in the world 
can be attributed to the ability and genius 
of its citizens, guided and protected by a just 
government. Men and women of all races and 
professing various beliefs have come here that 
they may exercise those rights so vital to 
man’s happiness. Under our system of gov- 
ernment they have enjoyed perscnal liberty 
in a manner as nearly complete as man’s 
imperfections will allow. Here, industry, art, 
and education have flourished under direction 
of a Government that recognizes the existence 
of our natural rights and endeavors to direct 
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the exercise of them to the attainment of the 
g mmon gocd. Never before was the 
need for the pioneer spirit of our forefathers 
so urgent nor the reward so certain 

The independence of this Nation is in jeop- 
ardy. The loss of our liberty is threatened. 
Our generation is now on trial. History re- 
cords that other generations of Americans suc- 


reatest 


cessfully met their enemies and the success 
of their efforts is our proud heritage. We 
are now asked to take up their task. The 
pioneer spirit of our forefathers and of past 


pioneer! 
generations is not dead. We shail keep the 
faith. Our Nation must and shall be pre- 
served. Already in the 4 short months of 


participation in this war our soldiers, 
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our sailors, our airmen, yes, and our civilians 
have demonstrated the fortitude and courage 
and fearlessness which comes only from a 
deep and everlasting love of God and country. 
No, this generation of Americans will not fail. 

But this is a war of words as well as deeds; 
while the old adage “actions speak louder 
than words” may still be true we have seen 
words play an importans part in some of the 
Axis victories. An important part of modern 
warfare is an effective campaign of propa- 
ganda; the enemy has used this weapon ef- 
fectively. It has been the softening-up 
process which has preceded an actual in- 
vasion. Peoples of large and powerful na- 
tions have been divided by the insidious 
propaganda of paid agents of an enemy gov- 
ernment. Appeals have been made to racial 
and religious prejudices; in fact any issue 
which might tend to separate us from our 
Allies will be raised and circulated to wrought 
its destruction in the minds and hearts of 
the people. Innocent men and women often 
have been the dupes for this ring. We must 
counteract this new weapon of war. Let us 
never forget that we are fighting this war to 
protect and preserve America, our beloved 
ccuntry. Don’t permit your dislike for any 
other Allied nation becloud your love for 
America. We cannot afford to do anything 
that will alienate any nation that is our Ally 
in this war. We must think practically and 
realistically. To win the war and save 
America jis our first task. It should be our 
only objective to do all those things essential 
to victory. In times cf danger we cannot 
choose our friends; we are faced with the 
law of self-preservation. We have a common 
interest with thcse nations who are fighting 
our enemies; they want to win; we likewise 
want victory; Germany, Italy, and Japan are 
cur common foes. Why should we deny our 
Allies the help and assistance they need to 
continue to resist their enemies when their 
enemies are our enemies? 

It would be a major catastrophe for our 
country, if because of failure to heip Eng- 
land or Russia or China, any one of these 
nations was required to withdraw from the 
war and make a separate peace. 

There are some who feel that we should 
keep our armed forces on this continent, keep 
everything we produce here, wait until all 
other nations fighting the enemy have been 
defeated; yes, even wait until the enemy 
appears off the coast of continental United 
States kefore giving battle. That is a policy 
of fear, in fact, utter despair. It is that kind 
of policy that Germany and Japan hoped we 
would follow and made every effort to in- 
veigle us. To follow such a policy would prob- 
ably result in national suicide. In the end 
we would be wedged between a victorious 
Germany on the Atlantic and a victorious 
Japan on the Pacific. No, we have determined 
that our best interests demand that we keep 
the enemy as far away from our shores as 
possible; if we can help defeat the enemy 
elsewhere, let us do it. 

We must have faith in our leaders and in 
their ability to direct us during the course of 
this war. There are enemies within our 
midst who would use the constitutional guar- 
anty of freedom cf speech to cloak their 
subversive activities. 

Constructive suggestions and criticisms are 
helpful and needed. Partisan sniping or ir- 
responsible criticism of the war effort must 
not be tolerated. Rumor mongers should be 
squelched. Those who would use this war 
for selfish ambition or personal gain have no 
place in America. They are selling America 
short. So also the bigots, the men and women 
who appeal to the emotions of others in an 
attempt to divide our people are Americans 
in name only, because they ignore the pur- 
pose for which this Nation was founded. 
They are assassins of the Constitution—kill- 
ing with words the religious freedom which 
we treasure so dearly and for which our fore- 
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fathers so bravely fought. Now is the time 
to practice self-restraint, self-discipline. We 
must also have affirmative action and speech. 
Let us stop making mountains out of mole- 
hills. Let us act and cooperate together for 
the common good. We all have the same 
stake—let us from now on stop all those ut- 
terances that are not conductive to unity and 
courage. We know the effects; the effects 
can be cured but the causes which produce 
them must be halted. 

If we permit our minds to be influenced by 
small matters, by emotional appeals, we will 
lose sight of the major things that must be 
done to win the war. We will work ourselves 
into a state of mind that will gradually un- 
dermine confidence in our Government. 

Confidence in our Government is a neces- 
sary element for unity and success. We must 
possess faith in God, faith in our country, 
faith in ourselves. We must have unity, a 
strong, united people, with the will to win 
and the grim determination to make all the 
sacrifices necessary for victory. 

Naturally, we all like to read of victories. 
We are depressed when we read of set-backs 
and reverses. While this is not an effort to 
explain away any set-backs, we must remem- 
ber that Washington and Lincoln met their 
reverses but their faith and courage finally 
resulted in victory. We must bear in mind 
that we have only been in the war since De- 
cember 7. We must realize that democracies 
are slow to start—unfortunately so—and that 
slow start is due, in part, to the inability to 
arouse public opinion to the impending dan- 
ger and to the necessity of taking all the 
necessary steps to meet danger when it comes. 
The opposition and difficulty which President 
Roosevelt encountered in Congress in his ef- 
forts to have the country prepare for the war 
which was thrust upon us on December 7 are 
unforgetable examples of the delays and im- 
pediments which result under the democratic 
processes of government. 

We have come a long way since Pearl Har- 
bor. After the shock of the first attack and 
the early withdrawals, the stubborn résist- 
ance, the heroism at Bataan, the reorganiza- 
tion of our armed forces in the South Pacific 
with headquarters in Australia, the successful 
transfer of General MacArthur, the retaliat- 
ing raids, our increased production, the 
bombing of Tokyo and other industrial cities 
in Japan, we are gradually taking the offen- 
sive. America is again on the march. Under 
the able leadership of our President, great 
strides have been made. In 4 short months 
our industrial Nation has completely changed 
from a peacetime to a wartime economy. 

Our troops are fighting on all fronts. Our 
Navy has scored successes in the Atlantic 
and Pacific. Our aviators have dropped their 
bombs on Tokyo. Weapons for our own 
armed forces and for those of our Allies have 
been turned out from the factories and work- 
shops of America in amazing fashion. The 
pioneer spirit of the American man and 
woman which has brought about the estab- 
lishment of this Nation, and which has nur- 
tured it through strife and struggle and has 
made it the most powerful Nation in the 
world is not dead. Our Nation must and will 
be preserved. We have our problems to meet. 
So did past generations of Americans. In 
their day they had wars and important issues 
of State and Government which had to be 
met and decided. History records that they 
performed their duty well. 

We of this generation are in the midst of a 
war of survival and will be confronted with 
great problems that will follow the peace. 
We must first win this war and then be ready 
to meet and decide the future probiems not 
only for our own best interest but for the 
best interest of generations to come. The 
past generations met their problems effec- 
tively and successfully as a frec people. Each 
generation passed on to the next the funda- 
mental rights of a free people preserved un- 





der an improved and progressive Govern- 
ment. We, too, will meet our problems in the 
same manner, passing on to Americans yet 
unborn the glorious democracy that we have 
inherited. 


Fortified by your faith in God—strength- 
ened by the bonds of unity—we will win the 
victory and preserve the institutions we love. 


nnn Ennntennnninemmeeemeel 


Promotion of Small Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. FREDERICK C. SMITH 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 26, 1942 


Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
did not intend to speak on this measure, 
S. 2250, known as the small business 
men’s bill, because I have been in doubt 
that it will accomplish its stated purpose. 
However, since I have heard the debate 
on it I am impelled to say something 
about it. 

I fear this measure will not work out 
as it is intended to do—give the needed 
relief and aid to small business. Prac- 
tically all who have spoken on it have 
guarded themselves against giving small 
business any substantial assurance, 
though they have expressed themselves 
as hoping for the best. It appears to me 
quite evident that the Congress itself is 
in grave doubt as to this bill accomplish- 
ing its avowed purpose. As the hearings 
before- our committee and the debates 
will show, it is acknowledged by all that 
there is not a provision in this measure 
for aiding the smaller businesses which 
does not already exist. We all know 
that every power granted in this bill to 
give war contracts to the smaller plants 
has been provided for in the statute books 
from the beginning of the extraordinary 
defense program. The very fact that we 
come along here 2 years aiter this pro- 
gram was begun with a bill to do what 
this one proposes to do is in itself omi- 
nous. The same agencies that are re- 
sponsible for having neglected the inter- 
ests of small business are the ones that 
will be charged with the responsibility of 
putting this measure into effect. I hope, 
of course, along with the rest of the 
Members, that this bill will have the 
effect of inducing the agencies charged 
with its administration of giving war 
contracts to the smaller plants and plac- 
ing those plants on the same footing with 
the larger concerns. It is because of 
this hope that I am supporting this meas- 
ure. However, I fear I would not be fair 
with my constituents and the smaller 
businesses in my district that have been 
so hard hit and which need contracts so 
badly if I did not speak out what I believe 
to be the truth about this bill. 

Many of the smaller industries have 
already been completely ruined and are, 
therefore, beyond rehabilitation. Many 
more, it appears, are threatened with the 
same fate. This is too tragic for words 
to describe. Small business is to the 
industrial life of a nation about what the 
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young sprouts of clover are to the clover 
field. Insofar as our smaller industries 
are destroyed, our economy and way of 
life will also be destroyed. 

Notwithstanding that this measure 
does not appear to me to hold out the 
hope for the smaller industries that I 
should like to have for them, neverthe- 
less I want to see it passed, and I ear- 
nestly trust that the agencies charged 
with its operation will do their full duty 
in so operating and administering it as to 
give the relief and encouragement to the 
smaller plants which they now s0 
urgently need. 

Belated as this measure may appear to 
be, for a clear understanding of the situa- 
tion it is necessary for the country to 
have two points clearly in mind. First, 
that the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment has always had full power to do 
everything that this bill calls for; and, 
second, Congress is, by the passage of 
this act, clearly and definitely putting 
itself on record as urging the executive 
branch to do what Congress believes it 
should have done all along with respect 
to the smaller industries—namely, give 
them the same consideration that it has 
given the larger industries. 





Resolution on Celebration of Two Hun- 
dredth Anniversary of Thomas Jeffer- 
son’s Birthday 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 26, 1942 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing timely resolution which was re- 
cently adopted by the California Pen- 
Sioners Union: 


OAKLAND, CALIF., April 15, 1942 
Whereas the 13th day of April 1942 will 
be the bicentennial of Thomas Jefferson’s 


birthday, the foremost citizen of An 
civilization; and 

Whereas there is now a great world strug 
gle to make the world safe for the political 
and economic principles that Jefferson ex- 
emplified in the American Declaration of In- 
dependence, and Bill of Rights; and 

Whereas it would now be appropriate and 
exceedingly fitting and very advantageous to 
the great cause of human freedom to hold a 


1erican 









world celebration on the 13th day of April 
1943, the two hundredth anniversary of Jef- 
ferson’s date of birth, and for the United 
States o.: America to invite all the nations 
and all the citizens of the earth to join with 





the United States of America to ap} I 
observe Jefferson’s birthday, by declaring 
universal holiday and by presenting the po- 
litical and sociological principles of Thomas 
Jefferson: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we request the Congress of 
the United States to inaugurate the measures 
necessary, and provide the means, to extend 
to all nations, peoples, kindred, and tongues 
an invitation to join in the observance of 
Thomas Jefferson’s bicentennial birthday. 
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The Liquor Trafic 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 26, 1942 


Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, in reply to the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. CELLEeR] who took the 
floor a moment ago to criticize the Chris- 
tian men and women of this county for 
protesting against the liquor traffic 
around cur Army camps, I desire to re- 
peat what I have said before, that the 
jiquor traffic is one of the greatest ene- 
mies our Christian civilization has ever 
known. 

It not only tends to undermine the 
morale of men in our armed forces but 
t is wrecking the lives and destroying the 
charactcrs of the children of this country. 
Every time you turn on the radio, some 
propagandist is pouring poison into the 
ears of your children, prating about the 
virtues of strong drink. They would not 
dare come in through the door and 
preach such rot; but they come through 
the radio in violation of the spirit of the 
Bill of Rights, which was designed to 
protect you from such outrages. 

I have introduced a bill to prohibit ad- 
vertising liquor over the radio, and have 
on the Clerk's desk a petition to bring it 
to the floor for a vote. It is petition No. 
14. If you want to stop these outrages, 
sign it and help us pass the bill. 

If a man wants to take a drink that is 
his business. But no one has a right to 
use it to destroy the morale of a nation, 
especially in times of war, or to corrupt 
the children of a generation. 

Liquor is one of the greatest weapons 
e enemies of democracy, the enemies 
of Christianity, the enemies of our civil- 
ization now have at their disposal. With 
it they can weaken public morals, break 
up the homes, wreck the lives cf children, 


th 





undermine the morale of the Nation’s 
fighting forces, and, given enough time, 
can cause as many deaths and as much 
ruin aS was ever wrought by all the dev- 
astating hordes of ruthless war. 

In some respects it is more deadly than 
the bombing plane, and more treacherous 
than the submarine. It is relentless and 
implacable. It pauses at no Rubicon: it 
halts at no Delaware; and wherever it 

onquers and destroys. 

It conquers amidst the snowdrifts of 
the north, where the grand army of 
Napoleon found its winding sheet; it con- 
quers amidst the burning sands of the 
scuth, where the forces of Alexander 
halted in mutiny; it undermined the mo- 

of France, sabotaged her war pro- 
er nd brought the downfall of the 
French Republic. It acted as a fifth col- 
umnist at the attack on Pearl Harbor and 
is today hand in glove with the enemies 
of morality, the enemies of democracy, 


the enemies 
Greenland’: 
al strand.” 
Many of our leading people feel that 
the m 


our civilization, “from 
icy mountains to India’s cor- 


of 


unufacture and sale of intoxicating 
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liquors should be suspended for the du- 
ration of the war, that we should not 
take sugar from the mouths of our 
children and permit it to be used in 
the manufacture of a poison for their 
destruction. 

Mothers and fathers are urging us to 
stop the liquor traffic in the areas around 
our training camps and our defense in- 
dustries. Christian people everywhere 
are appealing to us to stop its advertise- 
ment over the radio. 

It may suit the gentleman from New 
York (Mr. CELLER] to have this liquor 
dispensed to our boys in the service; it 
may suit him to have it distributed 
through the cocktail rooms to the inno- 
cent boys and girls of the Nation; it may 
suit him to have its virtues drummed into 
the ears of the children of this country 
over the radio. But I want to tell you 
now that it does not suit the Christian 
men and women of this country who are 
bending every effort in this war emer- 
gency, supporting this Nation in its great- 
est crisis, and sending their sons to die 
in the defense of our country’s cause in 
order that our free institutions, our dem- 
ocratic way of life, and our Christian 
civilization may survive. 





The Fate of Small Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN C. BUTLER 

OF NEW 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1942 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, what will 
become of the small business? A lot of 
ideas and suggestions are being broad- 
cast just now for helping the small busi- 
nessmen. In fact, for the past 8 years 
many theories have been scattered 
around, but nothing definite has been 
done up to the present time. It is true 
that Congress appropriated a billion and 
a half dollars in 1938 for loans to small 
business, but I understand that very little 
of that money was actually loaned to 
what is commonly known as small busi- 
ness. 

Many investigations have been made 
and studies prepared, and the small 
businesses feel that they have been inves- 
tigated, studied, and red-taped about 
long enough. It is time to do something 
practical. We know that they do not 
like impractical theorists. They are 
practical men themselves, and they face 
oractical problems. You never heard a 
practical businessman say, “I’ll have to 
lock up the record on that, or I'll have to 
get out the files on this.” Small busi- 
nessmen do not want to be told by theo- 
rists that they will have to go out of 
business. They want to be put to work 
so that their experience and resources 
will be of use in winning this war. They 
don’t want to wait around until their 
business folds up. This country needs 
small business and needs it right now. 

Iz the small, independent businesses 
should cease to exist, our country as we 
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know it and want it to be would cease to 
exist, for it is the initiative of the inde- 
pendent businessmen that has given the 
United States the highest standard of 
living the world has ever known. I think 
it is very important that this be pre- 
served, and it can be preserved without 
in any way impairing the defense pro- 
gram. In fact, the preservation of in- 
dividual initiative will speed up the de- 
fense program, 

The problem is to find a way to keep 
the small independent businesses alive. 
A method should be devised so that their 
productiveness can be utilized for the 
defense program and those plants which 
have been found unsuitable for defense 
production should be given a chance to 
serve efficiently the civilian needs of the 
country, using substitute materials if 
necessary. 

It is obvious that the first concern of 
every official, Government or local, is to 
find the most efficient means of aiding 
the defense program and winning this 
war. Nothing should interfere with that. 
However, there are thousands and 
thousands of small business units that 
could be converted into defense produc- 
tion if they are not totally ignored. If 
they are ignored, and steps are not taken 
to safeguard the small enterprises, it is 
also obvious that the entire economic 
and social structure of our country will 
be disrupted, no matter what some of our 
theorists may say to the contrary. If 
something is not done, and I can only 
speak with authority of what may hap- 
pen in my own district, it is quite certain 
that hundreds of small businesses in my 
district will be closed up. 

It is a fact which must be admitted 
that defense business alone will not keep 
either small or large business alive. 
Even on a full wartime economy basis 
civilian production needs will demand 
a certain percent of our production 
capacity, and small business should be 
permitted to carry its share of civilian 
needs. In this way they can enter fields 
that have always been dominated by 
the large concerns which are now 
jammed with war orders and which 
are unable to carry on civilian produc- 
tion. 

The planners of America did not in- 
tend to have a country completely domi- 
nated by giant corporate organizations 
controlled from one or two large metro- 
politan centers. The small independent 
businesses have been the foundation of 
our democratic form of government. 
The men who run these establishments 
are the leaders in our civic organizations 
in our churches, our schools, in our local 
governments, and in every worth-while 
community movement. I see no_reason 
why these enterprising, progressive men 
in our communities should be forced 
into bankruptcy through no fault of 
their own. To destroy these small busi- 
nesses and the independence of spirit 
which they represent, is to set up a sys- 


tem of regimentation which has many 
of the characteristics of totalitarianism 
and this is the very thing which we are 
trying to defeat. 

We know that it is our duty to put 
every man, every machine, and every fa- 
cility into the war effort. 


What about 
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the small business? 
for it? 

There is no question but that the small 
businessmen of the country are most 
anxious to be of service to their country. 
They do not ask for any consideration 
which might interfere in the slightes’ de- 
gree with the Government’s all-out effort 
for the production of war materials. On 
the contrary, they want a chance to help 
preduce. They know that war requires 
sacrifices, and if it were necessary for 
every small business establishment to 
cease functioning in order for us to win 
the war, no one would utter a protest. 
However, that is not necessary, and every 
study that has been made shows that if 
we properly convert the facilities of small 
business concerns, the war effort would 
be speeded up and production would be 
increased to an amazing extent. 

Another thing that contributes to the 
confusion and distress among some small 
businesses is the priority system, and, 
judging from the complaints received, 
there is room for some revising and im- 
proving the service in that connection. 
There seems to be a lack of realization 
and understanding on the part of the 
various defense staffs for the far-reach- 
ing effects of some contemplated order 
on thousands of small business owners. 

We know what the automobile dealers 
are up against, and it is hoped that some 
satisfactory program of aid will be im- 
mediately put into effect so that they and 
all owners and operators of the so-called 
small business units will be permitted to 
utilize their facilities to the utmost in 
this great effort to preserve our demo- 
cratic ideals of liberty and justice. 


What are we doing 





Oregon Women Blaze New Trail on 
Victory Highway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1942 


Mr.ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, some time 
ago, in the Appendix of the CoNGREs- 
SIONAL REcorD on page A921, I called to 
the attention of the House the most ex- 
cellent service that has been and is being 
rendered by Mrs. Sadie Orr Dunbar, 
State director of the Oregon Board for 
Mobilization of Women. 

The women of Oregon have been pio- 
neering in these fields and have made a 
very valuable contribution to our war ef- 
fort. Their loyalty, energy, and effective- 
ness have demonstrated the fact that 
women will play an important role in 
bringing victory to our cause in the great 
crisis in which we are engaged. I am 
proud of the part the women of Oregon 
are taking in a coordinated program to 
utilize their services in our march to vic- 
tory: 

T include as a part of these remarks a 
factual study of Oregon women’s contri- 
bution to our war effort which appeared 
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in the Washington Daily News, May 25, 
1942, published here in the Capital, which 
is as follows: 


OREGON WOMEN HAveE ALREADY SIGNED UP 
WiTH UNCLE SAM FOR War SERVICE 


PORTLAND, OrEG.—Oregon women are pio- 
neering again—blazing a new Oregon Trail. 

Instead of leading to raw adventure, gold 
and rich bottom soil, the new trail is being 
hewn into a victory highway through the 
voluntary registration—first in the Nation— 
of the State’s womanpower. 

The purpose: To provide the brain and 
muscle needed to replace the men who have 
enlisted in the Army, been drafted, or left 
old jobs to go on to higher-paying positions 
with surging war industries. All this, too, 
with national registration of women an un- 
realized dream. 

The croakers said voluntary mobilization 
here couldn't be done. They said farmers 
would be stuck for labor this year and so 
would lots of other employers 

But— 

A volunteer army of some six or seven 
thousand registrars organized. It made the 
rounds of Oregon, in cities, on farms, beside 
rivers, and in virgin forests where stump 
ranchers build their cabins. 

The house-to-house canvassers used all 
methods of travel, including planes, boats, 
autos, bicycles, snowshoes, ski, horses, and 
old wagons in their unprecedented efforts to 
reach all women from homes high and low 
They did, too. 

They registered fishermen’s wives and 
daughters, nurses, junior ieaguers, cannery 
workers. and career girls, regardless of racial 
origin, creed, oi color. 


BY PLANE AND HORSE 


One woman, a country school teacher, busy 
with her classes 5 days a week, discovered 
storm-bound roads were impassable to auto- 
mobiles, but notified her county chairman: 

“I can cover the 16 miles by horseback.” 

Another woman, trapped by the ice of a 
silver thaw, which halted ground vehicles 
completely and disrupted wire-communica- 
tion systems, chartered a private plane, at- 
tended a preliminary organizational meeting 
100 miles away, and returned to her fireside— 
all on the same afternoon 

The women indicated zealous willing 
to work as needed in the State's offices, fac- 
tories, and fields 

Enough experienced workers, for example 
were registered to “man” a munitions factory 
should the Ordnance Division decide to use a 
part of Oregon’s prodigal resources in the 
making of shells and torpedoes. About 500 


ness 


available craftswomen live in the greater 
Portland area alone—women who worked 
during the first World War in English, 
Scotch, and Welsh munitions plrnts. They 


married American expeditionary force boys, 
settled in Oregon, raised families, and now 
have time on their hands. 

One immediate need for woman 
known 


power is 


VICTORY CROPS 

Oregon's “victory” crop harvesting will be 
done by women—99,963 of them to be exact— 
if a critical dearth of manpower creates the 
necessity for all of them to fulfill promises 
made during the mobilization campaign 

One woman said, “I’m a good shot and ean 
carry a 50-pound pack along with the best 





of men I want Coast Guard duty.” Others 
are loggers, cowgirls, truck drivers, grease 
monkeys, machinists, storekeeper ind cCar- 
penters 

Women with children are offering to car 


professiona 


for other tots in order 
and skilled mothers can 
abilities will be most useful Grandmothers 
too, are volunteering to help raise a second 
generation in order 
remain free, 


that the l 


serve where their 


that the children may 
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Another factor behind Oregon's unprece- 
dented mobilization of women is the fact that 
her labor reservoir has been siphoned off by 
gargantuan aircraft factories located in sister 
States to the north and south. Finally, and 
within a few months, another fifty to sixty 
thousand Oregon men are going to be needed 
to operate two more large shipyards now 
being built. And Oregon has a total popu- 
lation of only 1,089,684 persons. 





Letter to the Editor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. J. PERCY PRIEST 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1942 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include here an article 
from the Washington News, in the form 
of a letter to the editor. 

LETTER TO THE EDITOR—FAILURE OF PAPERS TO 
COVER HILL DEBATES LAMENTED 

(Editor’s note: In defense of Congress, Hugh 
Russell Fraser, writer, sends us an advance 
copy of an article he has written for the 
Progressive, with permission to quote. What 
he says we think is interesting, as it relates 
both to Congress and the press. We cannot 
agree with him altogether regarding the ade- 
quacy of newspaper coverage of congressional 
debates but we do know that many a worthy 
speech can be found in full only in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. The only excuse, 
from the newspaper’s point of view, is space.) 

Some of the Washington newsmen, notably 
Raymond Clapper, are doing a lot of wailing 
on their side of the fence about the inepti- 
tude and incapacity of Congress. Indeed, t 
read them you would imagine Congress was 


sinking into decay. “It is endangered,” he 
says, “by its own shallow incompetency 

This is a charge that has been leveled at 
every Congress since 1798. In Jackson’s day 
Thomas A. Ritchie, of the Richmond Enquirer, 


used to turn the phrase around. He said 
was “back sliding.” And in the 
Horace Greeley had to say about the general 
caliber of Congress was hardly fit to print 
There has not been a period in ir history 
when an influential section of the press did 
not denounce Congress as being a 

of mediocrities 


Now we do not want to be unfair to R 
Clapper. He is about the best the! 
the columnists He speak doubtless fc 
most of his colleagues. And it is precisely 


for this reason that the present 
denunciation deserves to be examined a little 
coldly 

Mr. Clapper says Congres hould becomes 
a great public forum and that it not ¢ 
so; that people } 
average Senator or Cons nal y 
they know that what you hear in Congr: 
is 99 percent tripe, ignoranc 
goguery, and not to be relied 

Furthermore, he says Neve there 
such need for intelligent and formed dis- 
cussion of public affairs 





newspaper columnists but § 
Representatives should be deve 

leading the thinking of the u this 
time Since we have no Webster-H € 
debates, people want to know what D 


Thompson and Walter Lippm 
Now Mr. Clapper is a forn 

United Press Bureau in Wa 

he has kept in close touch 
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Presumably, he is frequently in 
gallery. refore, he knows—or should 
know hat the debates in Congress today, 
f em s-gnificant and enlightening, 

rted in the press. That is not a 
statement. It is a simple fact 
reasons are is here beside the 
> truth is that beginning about 

n newspapers, which had been 
debates in Congress for more 
abandoned the practice 

y did so, they shut off from 


people a large and import 


the press 


many 


ury 
misunderstand me. I do not say 
should be revived in print 

re of them should be printed 
form of mere highlights and 


vi is important is that anybody 

aking for the press should indict Cor 

tate affairs that the press, not Con- 
onsible for 

speaking of the Webster- 

Webste made two great 

is day, and only one in Con- 

thers were incredibly dull and 

ponderous, leavened only by dramatic ges- 

tures and a great presence. And today Sen- 

rs BON? Washington, or La FOLLETTE, 

F only two at random, 

minutes than Webster 


yress 
o 
yr 


gress 


10 has written extensively 
r period, I would say that 
and able men in the 
ligher than of that time. 
} any issue of 
» CONGRESSIONAI, RECORD and point to pas- 
more enlightening and informative than 

r any of the pontifica- 

Walter Lipp- 


Conere 


possible to almost 


that most of 
is routine, or 
but from 20 
a newspaper of 


Air Supply—A Key to Victory 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN C. KUNKEL 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 

REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, May 26, 
KUNKEL. Mr. 
extend my remarks, I i 
l ] 


n my weekly news 


wspapers j 
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Spe ak 


f 
and indivi 
1al district. 

to which 
ortance in 


victory. Yet we continue to depend too 
much upon ocean-borne traffic which travels 
at the rate of 10 or 20 miles per hour to 
reach destinations thousands of miles away. 
Also merchant ships are subject to subma- 
rine and naval The airplane can 
avoid all attacks except those from other air- 
craft 

A slow freighter does well to 
round trips to the Red Sea and the Suez 
Canal from Atlantic ports in a year. A trans- 
port plane might make as high as 60 trips in 
that time. The freighter would carry 12 to 
20 thousand tons in a year. The transport 
could probably carry about 2,000 tons. Nat- 
urally transport planes would never entirely 
replace ships, but their value, if available at 
critical times and in sudden military crises, 
would be immeasurable 

Last April the Army air forces ferrying 
command announced that in its 10 months’ 
existence it had expanded until it is reported 
to be conducting operations on a larger scale 
than the civil air lines in this country.” At 
that time it was delivering airplanes to the 
Netherlands East Indies, Russia, and China, 
and others. If bomber planes can be delivered 
to these places by air, transport planes can be 
built to make the same flights. 

Recently an official of the Lockheed Co. 
stated that demonstration planes capable of 
carrying €0 to 70 passengers at 400 miles per 
hour had already been This means 
New York to London in 8 hours; breakfast in 
New York and supper in London. Planes to 
carry large quantities of goods are as practical 
and possible as planes to carry people. 

Furthermore, such planes would be of great 
use and benefit after the war, when quick 
transportation will be of great use and value. 
With well over a million trained flyers mus- 
tered and available for duties in civil 
aviation, with the enormous facilities for pro- 
ducing planes that will then exist, it is almost 
a foregone conclusion that both airplane 
travel and transportation will increase as 
rapidly and as surely after this war as did 
autos and trucks after the last war. Such a 
program is not o1 } a quick victory 
in our present all-out struggle, it is also an 
investment n future that 
should pay and to all 


mankind. 


attack 


make three 


built. 


out 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


¥ 


HON. HARRY SAUTHOFF 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 26, 1942 


Mr. SAUTHOFF. 
leave to extend my 
ReEcorD, I include the 
from Frank C. Blied, of Madison, Wis. 
Mr. Blied is a highly respected business- 
man not only of his native city but also 
well Known and respected throughout 
the State of Wisconsin. He has builded 
through his own efforts and those of his 
fine business and hi lea should 
be carefully considered 


‘ r as ie 
INLADI N 


Mr. Speaker, under 
remarks in the 
following letter 


he 
sons a 
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Contrary to economic principles, the Fed- 
eral Government is buying carloads of print- 
ing machinery instead of using the idle 
presses now in every part of our country. 

The printing industry was the fifth indus- 
try in our land, and with the loss of catalogs 
for automobile sales and other commodities, 
it is being crowded to the wall, In the man- 
ufacturing of machines, tanks, guns, etc., the 
Government took over many plants and kept 
them busy on a basis of cost plus a percent- 
age, and, furthermore, built their factories. 
Not so with the printing industry, as the 
Government is expanding its priniing plants 
and has now about 100 extra printing offices, 
which after the war is over will be a total 
unless they continue to encroach on 
private printing industries. These idle print 
shops could and would do printing for less 
than it costs our Government, 

For a quarter of a century the printers re- 
quested our Government to desist printing 
envelopes and leave this work to the local 
printers, and now the Government, contrary 
to the appeal of 20,000 printing businesses, is 
expanding its printing interference to an 
alarming extent. Can we not expect some re- 
lief from further encroachments? Will they 
throw the 200,000 and more printers on the 
ash pile, or must they seek employment from 
the Government? The printers should not 
be curtailed to the extent that they cannot 
earn the necessities of life for themselves 
and their families. 

Being also in the office supplies business, 
we are denied the supply of lead pencils that 
have a metal ferrule to hold the eraser, or 
loose-leaf books having rings, and every other 
article containing a particle of steel. Yet 
in England they have continued manufactur- 
ing steel equipment for office supplies, while 
we in the United States, the steel country 
of the world, cannot have same. 

We Americans are extremists, and the pen- 
dulum is swinging lopsided. 

Sincerely yours, 


k 5sS 


FRANK C. BLIEp. 


Long Before Pearl Harbor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1942 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks I wish to place in 
the Recorp a series of articles that I 
wrote on vital problems connected with 
our national defense. These articles were 
carried in the newspapers of my district 
each week, and clearly show my attitudes 
and my opinions on matters pertaining 
to national defense, long before Decem- 
ber 7, 1941, which, of course, have now 
become matters of vital concern in the 
prosecution of the war. The dates when 
the articles were published are illuminat- 
ing. 

BREAKERS 

Wilson administration had to 

smen in charge of the defense 

in order to get the unpreparedness 

bungling of that period straightened out. 

C e are in a worst than we were 
and crossed wires per- 
situation. The 

r complicated matters 
Dp] of H Lend- 
ase Administrator and Leon Henderson as 


AHEAD 


mess 
bottlenecks 
the entire defense 


pkins as 








chief price fixer, giving them both a free 
hand to crack down upon American industry, 
Our present lag in the production of air- 
planes, tanks, guns, ammunition, camps, 
Army trucks, etc., will now be further ag- 
gravated by the fact that Knudsen’s power 
is checkmated to a large extent by these ap- 
pointments. From now on we can expect 
more emphasis upon Government planning 
ang Government control, with less regard for 
businessmen and business methods. This in- 
evitably means waste, extravagance, ineffi- 
ciency, delay, and graft, or 1917 all over 
again. (Weekly News Letter, May 5, 1941.) 
FROM OVERPRODUCTION TO UNDERPRODUCTION 
OVERNIGHT 


For 15 years the American farmer has been 
hearing much about surpluses and overpro- 
duction. He has been told to reduce acre- 
age in order to do away with surpluses and 
overproduction, the supposed twin obstacies 
to farm prosperity. Overnight the picture 
has changed. Now we are told we face the 
danger of a food shortage. In order to be- 
come “the pantry of democracy” as well as 
the “arsenal of democracy” we must produce 
more meats, fats, eggs, poultry, dairy prod- 
ucts, vegetables, and fruits. The same Gov- 
ernment that advised farmers to reduce pro- 
duction last year now urges the farmers to 
increase production, and to encourage such 
increase has begun pegging farm prices. 
Times do change. (Weekly News Letter, May 
5, 1941.) 






WAR INEVITABLE? 

Var between the United States and the Axis 
seems inevitable. Our Government has made 
an agreement with Australia, the Dutch East 
Indies, and Great Britain for joint action in 
the Orient. Japan’s strength and weaknesses 
are known; and, according to Army and Navy 
authorities, Japan could be defeated within 
6 months by economic strangulation alone. 
The American Navy could then be sent to the 
Atlantic to assist in the battle of the Atlantic. 
Japan, exhausted by her 3-year war with 
China, is considered today the weakest of 
Axis Powers. The new French-German 

srreement has created new problems, new 
dangers, new threats to the Western Hemi- 
sphere and has brought the United States 
much nearer to all-out war. Any one of a 
half dezen probable incidents now can plunge 
us into the mad whirlpool of war. Our lead- 
ers have gone too far to turn back. An active 


the 
the 


part in the European war for us now seems 
inevitable. (Weekly News Letter, May 26, 


1941.) 
WHY 
The Executive order for oil conservation 
raises a question which is not so much for 
the Department of the Interior as for the 
State Department. That question is: If gas- 
less Sundays and stricter production controls 
are necessary to assure that the supply of pe- 
troleum and its products will be accommo- 
dated to the needs of the Nation and the 
national defense program, then why in the 
name of reason does the United States permit 
gasoline and lubricating and fuel oil to be 
shipped—as it has been from west coast ports 
for months at the rate of a tanker every 2 
days—to an avowed ally of the Axis, Japan? 
(Weekly News Letter, June 16, 1941.) 


AID JAPAN? 


THE BATTLE OF WASHINGTON 


One of the greatest battles of the present 
war is being fought out in Washington. It 
is a battle between New Deal leaders and the 
Knudsen type of leadership in the Office of 
Production Management. Ickes, the leader of 
the New Deal offensive, already has grabbed 
control of coal, oil, power, and mines. He 
can make the priority orders of the Office of 
>roduction Management effective or non- 
effective as he sees fit. The Henderson price- 

set-up, Office of Price Administra- 
and Civilian Supply, is another New 
agency that is in conflict with Knud- 


fixing 
tion 
Deal 








sen’s Office of Production Management and 
has taken an active part in the battle of Wash- 
ington, fighting shoulder to shoulder with 
Ickes to outmaneuver the Knudsen group. 
This battle of Washington is of basic con- 
Sequence because all authority and responsi- 
bility must clear through the White House, 
with Hopkins, the Assistant President, sym- 
pathetic toward and cooperative with Ickes 
and Henderson. The result of this battle of 
Washington is confusion, delay, and chaos in 
the administration’s defense p:ogram efforts. 
On the other hand, American industry is do- 
ing a grand job in its defense production 
efforts. Production in most instances is 
ahead of schedule. The only delay found in 
production is caused by the slowness in the 
placement of orders by the administration, 
or a delay brought about by labor tie-ups. 
I hope that the battle of Washington will be 
speedily won—by Knudsen and group. 
The President could end the battle tomor- 
row—if he would. (Weekly News Letter, July 
14, 1941.) 


his 


GET “EM MADE 


The War Department has undertaken to 
popularize as a national slogan “Keep ‘Em 
Flying,” meaning, of course, American mili- 


tary and naval airplanes. The slogan has a 
noble and imperative objective and all Ameri- 
cans will support it. But it seems to us to 
be somewhat premature, bec before the 
Army and Navy can “fly ’em” American indus- 
try has got to “make ’em.” That is where 
the trouble is today. We are not making 
planes fast enough to assure the invulnera- 
bility of our defense. So, putting first things 
first, we propose as an immediate slogan, “Get 


use 





alir- 








"Em Made.” We would have every man, 
woman, and child in this Nation shouting it 
until the din becomes deafenir Perhaps 


then Washington will wake up t 
realities of this crisis and do away wi 
bottlenecks now holding up production of 
planes. (Weekly News Letter, August 4, 1941.) 

RATION 





CARDS FOR AMERICA 

Ration cards are old stuff in both 
and Russia. They are now in effect i: 
land and in all that part of Europe that has 
been overrun by Hitler’s army We now have 
our priority orders, which, in effect, are ration 








( 
cards for American industry nd ghost 
towns are in the making as a result. Ration 
cards for consumers will be the next step, 
limiting what may be purchased by each indi- 
vidual in America. Gasoline ration cards are 
being planned for the Eastern States; the 


silk-hose shortage and various other s! 


ortages 


in consumer goods will soon be handled by 
ration cards; and then restrictions, regimen- 
tation, and bureaucratic control will be the 
order of the day. (Weekly News Letter, 
August 25, 1941.) 
OUR PREPAREDNESS MESS 

After 2 years of war, and after a year of 
so-called intensive national defense activi- 
ties, the Nation has awakened to the fact that 
confusion, chaos, clashes between petty bu- 
reaucrats, and bottlenecks in the White 
House have practically paralyzed the national 


preparedness effort. Officials of the various 


bureaus, including Army and Navy Depart- 
ments, are busily accusing each other of 
short-sightedness, lack of energy, and mis- 
taken estimates, which have resulted in 
charges by Senator Harry F. Byrop, of Vir- 


ginia, that the administration ha 
miserably to meet the issue properly and 
carry out its functior i tior 
cefense. The spectacle of “buckpa be- 
tween various officials and departmse S 


iS In providing I 
the 
is a disgrace to the Nation. What has bee 
needed all along, and what is still 
the appointment by the President of 
individual equipped by knowledge and expe 


rience to have full control over the national 
defense activities. Such an individual should 
not be a Harry Hopkins or a Sidney Hillman 
or a Leon Henderson. He should be a man 
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whose experience, talents, energies, and polit- 
cies are Nation-wide in their scope, and who 
can divorce himself from class prejudices, sec- 
tional suspicions, petty politics, and lust for 
power, and devote himself single-mindedly 
and wholeheartedly to the now vital task of 
building up the national defense. (Weekly 
News Letter, September 22, 1941.) 


aa, 





I Wonder Why 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EMMET O’NEAL 


OF KENTUCKY 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday, May 26, 1942 

Mr. O’NEAL. Mr. Speaker, 
essay contest at the Louisville 
School, the first-prize essay was en 
by E. M. Thoben, Jr., entitled “I Wonde1 
Why.” The essay follows: 

“I wonder why, 





I remark¢ 














I glanced out on the d 1 street A 
strange remark to make, it may seem t iny- 
one standing near, but to me it contained 
a vivid subrogation, for, as I looked out int 
the night, I saw a fire of burnirz The 
smoke curled upward into t bluish sky 
Day was done, with all its hum nd « 

rolled by with little effect upon the shin 

fire. The flames, unhampered by the wind 
of passing cars, burned on, g! ing brighter 
and stronger each minute of the hour Few 
people passed who noticed the burning pil 











or paid attention to its strong desir¢ The 
could have stopped it in a sec i’s time, bu 
what cared they? It was only a gutter fire 
What was my interest in I 
tell you now fire ren in f 
rt vaged world t d were 
human beings d a 
mighty structure 
much c} il VY 
they had shade v 
he labored f el 
from the garden whicl 
tried to choke € 
the animals of irs 
forth from threateni leave 
were but little things, and they were caugl 
in a mighty conflagration 
Branches fell an easy prey the f er- 
ful tongues of the licking fi: They had 
been the network of a ere ef h 
seemed able to last alm throug l 
eternity. But to them, 
come an end 
The fire burned < ¢ Led 
care. But soon it be cal 
a wider destru od nearby 
mall boy wh H 
] ttent he 

aw that it was ov its bounc é 
jumped the picket ral é \- 
guish ti blaze ] € t 
no avail and soon discovered that ! be 
hope was in the resource a hot H 
rushed to his yard and quick} zea 
nozzle of his gard h rn the 
water, he dashed back t I lt 
speed of h ond limt He |} 1 fo 
the water on all the ot 
danger of the night 

The stream of water s ed 
quenched the per: 1 re rhere 
to this street the pe and ¢ for 
times. It could have be | r 
night, but was wel Pac I 

nd Europe Avenue rhe t R 
had combined to | k curity 
of quiet night 
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The boy was you or I—it makes no dif- 
ference who. The fire was the blaze of dan- 
gerous ambition. The water, need I tell you 
(for it is the hope of all freedom-loving 
nations) was the combination of God and 
Americ 

“Yes,” I said, “I wonder why.” I wonder 
why no one foresaw the conflagration, to 
avert it. That was our human failing of 
carelessness and inattention But at last 
we are awake Armed with the water of 
truth, and fully aware of the evil and its 
consequences, we shall not fail to quench 
the hot blaze that would consume us. 


Robert L. Norton Comments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1942 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following com- 
ment by Robert L. Norton, from the Bos- 
ton Post of May 20, 1942: 


L. Norton COMMENTS 


no harm if we al! were a bit 
rate and tolerant des- 
Of course, there 
industry, labor 
‘ies, and Congress. But in the 
ponsibility for winning this war 
whatever sacrifice is demanded 


y +h individual 
u qa me, eacn individual. 


WHOSE PART? 
thers and grous- 
might search our 


determine whether 


ort 

OT at 

rain: 

guts, 
nty-seventh 


ttom 1M any 


brains, 


tion’s views or seems to weaken our demo- 
cratic processes. The same thing is true 
of the executive and judicial branches of the 
Government and it is particularly so in the 
case of the bureaucracy, old and new, which 
has been extended such enormous power in 
this great national crisis 

It is pertinent and important to call atten- 
tion to some facts which may have escaped 
the attention of the unthinking. 

DELIBERATE PURPOSE 


Thus, we assert that it is the deliberate 
purpose of some of those in positions of high 
influence in Washington to give people the 
impression that Congress is not worthy of the 
confidence of the country. They appear at 
times to be more interested in using the 
necessary regimentation and _ totalitarian 
forms required by the war effort to overthrow 
democratic processes than in winning the war. 

Together with the need for sacrifice on the 
part of all of us, it is clear that the longer the 
war is extended the greater will be the con- 
centration of arbitrary power in Washington 
over the lives of our people 

In the process of bending the entire ener- 
gies of the Nation toward the winning of the 
war, Congress has abdicated many of its con- 
stitutional prerogatives just as the average 
citizen has suspended what he has heretofore 
considered his inalienable right as an indi- 
vidual to the free pursuit of life and happi- 
ness 

CHEERFULLY AGREED 

But for most of us the suspension of demo- 
cratic processes has been cheerfully agreed 
to in the belief that all the hardship and 
sacrifice will in the end restore the funda- 
mental freedoms guaranteed by the Consti- 
tution. 

If it is ever necessary to fight for these 
freedoms in our country, in order that they 
may be recaptured, then we would be handi- 
capped from the start with a Congress on 
the lines of the Reichstag, the Japanese par- 

Mussolini’s rubber-stamp assem- 


‘rnoment is to survive 

reassert its con- 

l ise the war will 

Vv fought in v those who are 
campaigning faith of the 
ople in Congr re suct l, then they 
destroying cr helping lestroy the only 
ch of government which, in the last 

s, will g wn fighting, if need be, for 

sic freedoms aunteed by the Con- 
ngress pretty generally reflects the peo- 
whom it repres¢ kind of a Con- 
just as long as it i yresentative, is 


* 


preferred to 


Democratic Method Is Always Best; 
Cooperatives Give an Example 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 
_ > 
HON. JERRY VOORHIS 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, Mcy 26, 1942 
Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 

Speaker, when the price-control bill was 

under consideration I made the state- 

ment that if 25 percent of the people of 

America were members of cooperatives 

they would tend to the job of price con- 
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trol for themselves and also for all other 
consumers, and no legislation would be 
necessary. I still believe that. Hereisa 
little evidence from The Cooperator, 
the newspaper of the Eastern Cooperative 
Wholesale, of Brooklyn, N. Y.: 


COOPERATIVES BEAT THE GUN IN SETTING PRICE 
CEILINGS 


New YorkK.—Eastern Cooperative blazed a 
trail for the entire food industry of the coun- 
try when it put into effect May 1 the price 
ceilings on wholesale prices which the Office 
of Price Administration set for adoption by. 
wholesale estavlishments throughout the 
country May 11. 


Irvin Cobb’s Philosophy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 26, 1942 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following editorial 
from the Indianapolis Star of May 22, 
1942: 

IRVIN COBB'S PHILOSOPHY 

Indianapolis was privileged to entertain 
that genial humorist, Irvin S. Cobb, who came 
to address the Contemporary Club. His 
homely philosophy is stimulating during 
these critical times and his sparkling wit a 
tonic which relieves the gloom of war. The 
man who made America more conscious of 
Kentucky admits that the country will be 
different after the war, but he hopes the dif- 
ference will not be too pronounced. Most 
citizens concur wholeheartedly in that point 
of view. Any decided changes may menace 
the traditional American system and no sin- 
cere citizen will condone any political, social, 
or economic sophistries in the guise of reform. 
The country has gone too far afield already, 
without additional excursions to the left or 
right 

Mr. Cobb sandwiched some sound advice 
into his humorous sallies. He told his audi- 
ence that the country must elect Congress- 
men this fall, regardless of politics, “who will 
get us out of this awful jam.” He expressed 
the opinion that helpful criticism is the very 
essence of our independence. The admints- 
tration, unfortunately, has rebelled at criti- 
cism, both before and since the start of the 
war. That is neither the American nor the 

ritish system and lack of honest criticism 
can be only an evidence of democracy's col- 
lapse. “We have got to recapture Manila,’ 
said Mr. Cobb, “but first let us try to recap- 
ture Washington.” 

It was heartening to hear the humorist’s 
fine tribute to Booth Tarkington, distin- 
guished Hoosier author. He said: “Mr. Tark- 
ington has proved that man can be success- 
ful as a writer without dipping into the 
gutter or the brothel either for his language 
or imagined characters.” That compliment 
also contained a searing rebuke to the array 
of so-called realists who seem to think that 
what s “true to life.” Public re- 
action agalr he trash of recent years seems 

vitable. Mr. Cobb said he had not had a 
glimpse Monument Circle for about 16 
years. That is far too long for a Kentucky 
neighbor, even though he spends little time 
in the purlieus of Paducah. 








H. R. 4760 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. FRANK H. BUCK 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1942 


Mr. BUCK. Mr. Speaker, this coun- 
try is engaged in an all-out effort to win 
a war which has been unjustly thrust 
upon us. We have come to regard this 
world conflict as a war of production. 
That producticn, however, does not in- 
volve merely the manufacture and sup- 
ply of munitions and machines. Our 
armed forces and those of our Allies can- 
not successfully wage this war unless 
they are adequately and continuously 
supplied with proper food. To furnish 
this essential food, it becomes increas- 
ingly imperative that we maintain a 
thoroughly sound American agriculture. 
It is, therefore, of paramount importance 
that the security of our farmers be com- 
pletely safeguarded. 

Although the vast majority of the 
businessmen of the country fully recog- 
nize this situation and, like nearly all 
other citizens, are willing to submerge 
selfishness and make whatever sacrifice 
may be necessary, yet there remain a few 
leaders in some of our industries who ap- 
parently are using or are permitting their 
organizations to use these emergency 
situations as a basis for enlarging their 
operations and entrenching themselves 
at the expense of their smaller competi- 
tors, even to the extent of gradually 
stifling competition and creating mo- 
nopolies. They seem determined to take 
advantage of present emergencies be- 
cause they believe the war consciousness 
of the public will enable them to escape 
detection and prosecution. 

Recently the gentleman from Illinois, 
Congressman REED, called to the atten- 
tion of Congress that many executives 
and former employees of a certain large 
national mail-order house were now oc- 
cupying important positions in Govern- 
ment agencies. He emphasized that 
much evidence existed to indicate the 
operation of plans which would eliminate 
much of the competition of that par- 
ticular mail-order house as well as sev- 
eral other similar organizations. On 
many other occasions Members of Con- 
gress have brought to our attention 
numerous instances of monopolistic prac- 
tices on the part of large retail organi- 
zations. 


their insatiable desire to gain control of 
the food industry of this country by elim- 
inating all competition and by destroying 
private distributing systems so as to force 
farmers to sell their products to those 
chains at the latters’ own price and 
terms. I desire to emphasize, however, 
that in referring to certain chains I am 
not placing all chain stores in the same 
category nor am I condemning all chains. 
I refer to only those chains which are 
employing ruthless, unethical practices. 

These selfish, monopolistic practices of 
certain chains have a direct adverse 
affect upon American agriculture be- 
cause of the increasing extent to which 
those chains contro! the farmer’s mar- 
kets and the prices at which he is able 
to sell the products of his toil. This is 
especially true with regard to producers 
of fruits and vegetables. The farmers 
of this country who are engaged in the 
production of those commodities are rap- 
idly becoming, and to an ever increasing 
extent, the prey of several large food 
chains. Those several food chains have 
resorted to many deceptive and uncon- 


| scionable practices in their efforts to ex- 


I now desire to call to the attention of | 


Congress a development which, if not 
checked immediately, will not only ruin 
countless small merchants and create in 
this country a vicious food monopoly, but 
will so impair the economic security of 
thousands of our farmers that the food 
supply for our armed forces will be seri- 
ously threatened. 

I refer to the gigantic, grasping, octo- 
pus-like schemes employed by certain 
food chains in their lust for power and 


ploit farmers. One of the most un- 
scrupulous and fraudulent practices em- 
ployed by retail chains to manipulate 
farm markets and to secure the farmer’s 
products at the buyer’s price is the oper- 
ation of chain-owned buying subsidiaries 
or affiliates. Through the medium of 
those buying subsidiaries the farmer is 
jured and tricked into employing as his 
sales agent a dummy organization which 
is owned and operated by the buyer for 
the sole purpose of procuring supplies as 
cheaply as possible. Such practice is 
basically dishonest and contrary to all 
rules of law and logic. From the begin- 
ning of commercial life it has been uni- 
versally recognized as a fundamental of 
law that no person can serve two masters 
at the same time. Fair minded and 
honest men do not attempt to do so. 

On May 15, 1941, I introduced H. R. 
4760, to amend the Perishable Agricul- 
tural Commodities Act, to prohibit those 
dishonest and deceptive trade practices. 
The bill was promptly referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture. On Septem- 
ber 30, 1941, the Secretary of Agriculture 
wrote at length to the chairman of that 
committee endorsing legislation of that 
character. Many, if not practically all, 
farm and agricultural trade associations 
have endorsed th principle of the bill. I 
have received from practically every farm 
area of the country a large number of 
letters urging immediate and favorable 
action upon this proposal, but, despite 
this widespread demand and support, I 
have delayed such action because of the 
urgent need for legislation to assist in the 
war emergency. However, it has now be- 
come convincingly clear that the condi- 
tions to which I have referred make it 
necessary that this legislation be enacted 
at an early date. Failure to do so is likely 
to place the farmers of this country, 
especially those who produce fruits and 
vegetables, in a virtual strait jacket ever 
subject to the dictation and domination 
of a few ruthless, chiseling buyers who 
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apparently value far more highly the dol- 
lars they can muscle into their coffers 
than they do the security and well-being 
of farmers or the safety of the Nation. 

At an early date, as soon as a few other 
emergency matters are disposed of, I shall 
renew my request to the Agricultural 
Committee to schedule H. R. 4760 for 
hearing and to report on it as promptly 
as possible. I shall also submit certain 
recommendations for strengthening, 
clarifying, and refining the proposed act. 
Tncluded in those recommendations will 
be a provision to permit, under certain 
specific conditions and regulations, a re- 
tail chain to resell other than at retail a 
definitely limited surplus it may have 
purchased, providing those purchases are 
made in good faith. Also, a recommen- 
dation for additional prohibitions and 
certain provisions to facilitate enforce- 
ment. 

Meanwhile I realize the few chains now 
conducting those unfair trade practices 
which the bill will prohibit are conduct- 
ing ever-increasing and more intensive 
insidious campaigns designed to defeat 
this and any other legislation calculated 
to restrict any of their selfish operations. 
It is reliably reported that one chain has 
boasted it would spend a million dollars 
to defeat this bill. That in itself is the 
strongest evidence that the bill is needed 
to protect the farmer, because certainly 
no buyer would spend a million dollars 
to safeguard the seller from whom he 
purchases, It is obvious, therefore, that 
the buying advantage these chain sub- 
sidiaries have, the ability to chisel the 
farmer, produces enormous profits for 
those particular chains; otherwise they 
would not be so determined to defeat this 
fair-trade legislation. 

Included among the many schemes of 
those few chains which resort to subter- 
fuge buying practices is the operation of 
an extensive so-called public-relations 
program. These public-relations efforts, 
however, are not designed to ascertain 
the needs of farmers and the public and 
to then harmonize buying and selling 
practices to conform to the requirements 
of either producer or consumer, but, in- 
stead, they are merely part of the chican- 
ery of a gigantic appeasement and pres- 
Sure organization. On the one hand, 
an attempt is made to appease farmers 
by propaganda, distorted statistics, and 
through flattery wherever farm leaders 
may be misguided by such tactics. On 
the other hand, an endeavor is made to 
“use” the uninformed and gullible to 
bring pressure upon farm leaders and 
through them the legislators. 

One chain organization which con- 
ducts a fruit and vegetable buying sub- 
sidiary has employed as its public-rela- 
tions adviser and director a man who 
has been under investigation and has 
been cited by a congressional committee 
for his un-American activities. True, he 
was finally exonerated, but presumably 
because this country at that time was 
maintaining diplomatic relations with 
the Nazis and a state of war did not then 
exist and, therefore, no actual crime was 
committed in representirg Nazi interests 
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in this country. Nevertheless, such ac- 
tivities raise a question as to the business 
morals of a man who would represent 
such clients as Hitlerites. Such activi- 
ties also indicate the type and scope of 
methods that are likely to be employed 
by certain retail chains in fighting this 
proposed bill even though it seeks only 
to enforce a code of fair-trade practices. 

The records of Congress and the re- 
port of the Federal Trade Commission 
investigation of 1937 include voluminous 
records disclosing numerous schemes far 
more deceptive and vicious than the ones 
to which I have referred. All of them 
point clearly not only to the need for 
protecting farmers by such legislation as 
H. R. 4760, but extreme vigilance on the 
part of all farm organization officials and 
Members of Congress lest their judg- 
ment be improperly influenced. 

When hearings are held on H. R. 4760 
I shall undertake to arrange to challenge 
testimony submitted, with a view to mak- 
ing certain that each individual who tes- 
tifies has adequate, legitimate, and au- 
thoritative admissible evidence to justify 
his position. Also to make certain that 
testimony is not produced by coercion or 
intimidation. I shall also endeavor to 
have present at the hearings a represent- 
ative of the Department of Justice. I 
believe I am fully justified in those efforts 
to protect farmers and consumers. The 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorRD, relative to testi- 
mony produced in connection with the 
previous legislation affecting chain stores, 
discloses the imperative need for such 
safeguards. I quote from page 6328 of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RecorpD of October 14, 
1940: 

I shall also insist that the Department of 
Justice promptly investigate all testimony 
submitted at the hearings on House resolu- 
tion 1, much of which was produced as the 
result of coercion, intimidation, and com- 
mercial bribery. The records of many of 
those who testified for the interstate chain 
will not substantiate their testimony. 


stores 


For the benefit of those who may not 
be conversant with the disastrous effects 
of the chain-store buying subsidiary and, 
therefore, may not fully recognize the im- 
perative need for the proposed amend- 
ment to the Perishable Agricultural Com- 
modities Act I desire to read an excerpt 
from an address made last January by 
Corwin D. Edwards, of the Department of 
Justice. Mr. Edwards, in referring to an 
indictment then recently returned by a 
Federal grand jury, stated that it—and 
I quote— 

volves a charge that the buying subsidiary 

great chain store agreed with a group 
companies and fertilizer dealers 

rowers of potatoes in North 

and Maryland to a condi- 

peonage. The defendants 

are Atlantic Commission Co., 

Chain Store Council, F. S. 

Co., and 3 other fertilizer 

11 dealers in fertilizer and 

of whom were secretly af- 

tilizer manufacturers, and 
ficers of various defendant 
rding to the charges of the 
» territories were estab- 
manufacturers and 

that potato 


fer 


the 
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farmer was forced to deal with the concern 
to which he had been assigned. Loans to 
buy seed potatoes, fertilizer, and supplies 
were furnished by these concerns upon con- 
dition that purchases would be made from 
the lenders and that the potato crop would 
be sold through them. The borrowers’ de- 
pendent position was then exploited by 
charging him from 10 to 40 percent more 
than the corresponding cash prices for the 
same supplies. 

After the farmers had been bled in their 
purchases, they were bled in their sales. The 
fertilizer companies and dealers and the At- 
lantic Commission Co. agreed on an arrange- 
ment by which each would give preference 
to the other in potato transactions. Atlantic 
Commission Co. refused to buy from inde- 
pendents; in turn, the fertilizer manufac- 
turers and dealers, whose contracts gave 
them control over potato marketing, ex- 
tended a discriminatory price concession to 
the Atlantic Commission Co. They often 
sold a crop for barely enough to repay the 
farmer's loans. One settlement sheet which 
I have seen reported the potato farmer's 
share for his whole crop as less than $9. 
When anything is cleared above expenses, 
the lender customarily takes one-fourth of 
this balance. 

At times Acco refrained from buying in 
order to depress the price, then bought up 
cheaply the market surplus created by its 
own abstention and put on a promotional 
campaign designed to move its bargain pur- 
chases as a so-called favor to the growers. 
At other times Acco arbitrariiy rejected pota- 
toes on the ground that they were not up to 
grade and subsequently bought the same 
potatoes at greatly reduced prices. Acco re- 
duced the competition of other buyers at 
shipping points by arrangements under which 
brokers and commission men obtained their 
potato supplies from Acco and in turn Acco 
bought back a portion of the supply for re- 
tail sale through the Atlantic & Pacific Co. 
chain. 

Conditions such as these produce a farm 
distress which cannot be remedied by farm 
relief, by diversion of surpluses, or even by 
wartime increases in the demand for farm 
products. They accomplish a neat division 
by which the risks and labors of farmin’ are 
reserved for the farmer, but the gains are 
transferred to the creditor and distributor 

However, the farmer is not the only victim. 
Potatoes obtained at preferential prices by 
such means give the favored distributor the 
opportunity to sell at lower prices or at higher 
margins than his competitors, as he may 
choose; and in either case his buying ad- 
vantage gives him a selling advantage over 
independent distributors. If such advan- 
tages are multiplied until they affect a sub- 
stantiai portion of the total volume of busi- 
ness, they may be crucial in determining the 
fate of independent and competitive distribu- 
tion of fresh fruits and vegetables or even of 
all groceries, regardless of the relative effi- 
ciency of the independents and the chains. 


Mr. Speaker, now, 
cheats, those chiselers, those grasping 
monopolistic organizations would not 
have been able to defraud those unsus- 
pecting southern and countless other 
farmers had the Federal Perishable Agri- 
cultural Commodities Act contained the 
specific prohibition which H. R. 4760 
proposes. 

I should like to call your attention to 
the remarks by the gentleman from 
South Carolina, Representative FULMER, 
chairman of the Agricultural Committee, 
which were made on March 19, 1942. 
Representative FuLMEr, in referring to 


those common 
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certain food monopolies, stated—and I 
quote: 


From time to time I have been trying to 
get over to the Members of the House the 
thing that has been and is still destroying 
farmers and consumers—that is, the opera- 
tions of these large monopolistic groups, who 
not only are able to fix farm prices, but, 
actually, under a monopolistic procedure, fix 
prices to the consumers. They can take it o: 
leave it. 


In concluding his remarks Representa- 
tive Fu_tmMer made a statement which 
should strongly impress every Member 
of the House. I quote: 


The thing that farmers must do, according 
to the ideas of the Secretary of Agriculture 
and many Members of Congress, including 
the views of these monopolistic groups, is to 
increase their production, without any as- 
surance of a fair price at this time or what 
their prices will be after the war is over. 

Certainly, in that farmers are unorganized, 
and in that they are not able to demand a 
fair price for their products, I fear that when 
the war is all over, this, the most patriotic 
group in this country, will again be faced 
with a situation similar to that following the 
last war, from which they have never recoy- 
ered even up to this good hour. 

These monopolistic, selfish groups have 
been able to come to Congress, cr flood Mem- 
bers of Congress with telegrams, and get 
what they want in the way of legislation, and 
apparently they either own or are able to 
contro] the press of the country, especially 
the large newspapers in the metropolitan 
areas. 

I make this statement for the reason that 
you never see anything in the papers in the 
way of editorials or articles written by com- 
mentators on what I have been talking about. 
Oh, no; that is not the kind of news they 
are interested in. 

In the meantime, you cannot pick up a 
large daily paper without finding editorials, 
headlines, and articles written by paid com- 
mentators blasting out labor, farmers, and 
the Congress. 

May I state to those of you who may be 
able to continue your services in Congress 
after the close of this war—the greatest 
struggle ever in the history of the world— 
that there will be a job that must be done; 
that is, putting an end to the monopolistic 
operations of these selfish groups who seem 
to value their millions more than they do 
millions of poverty-stricken, suffering human 
beings. 


Mr. Speaker, in conclusion, I desire to 
take this occasion to condemn vigorously 
the lobbying tactics employed by certain 
chain stores, especially those which are 
endeavoring to shield their dishonest and 
unethical buying subsidiary practices. 

I wish also to call to your attention the 
extent to which certain chains are con- 
tinually maneuvering their employers, 
ex-employees, and various undercover 
representatives to occupy key positions 
in the present Washington war agencies. 
It is an obvious scheme to gain an ad- 
vantage over competitors as well as to 
explcit producers and consumers. 

Not only are those chain organizations 
endeavoring, through their highly paid 
expert lobbyists and _ public-relations 
agents, to defeat any and all legislation 
designed to compel their adherence to 
a code of fair-trade practices, but they 
are likewise endeavoring to prevent the 
Department of Justice and other en- 




































































forcement agencies from enforcing exist- 
ing laws. In fact, for some time there 
has appeared to be a concerted move on 
the part of a certain chain, through un- 
dercover influence, to terminate the pres- 
ent Department of Justice chain-store 
food investigation and prosecutions on 
the theory that such actions impede the 
war effort. No act could be more un- 
patriotic than to hide behind such dis- 
honest, unwarranted defense. 

May the good Lord permit that an 
early hearing on H. R. 4760 be arranged. 





A Tribute to Patrick J. Boland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN J. DELANEY 


OP NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1942 


Mr. DELANEY. Mr. Speaker, it was 
in 1931 I first met Part Botanp. He had 
just been elected to Congress, having 
been selected through the unanimous 
choice of both the Democratic and the 
Republican Parties. Our offices ad- 
joined each other in the Old House Office 
Building. From him I gained valuable 
political advice which has stood me in 
good stead for many years. I came to 
know his bereaved widow, Veronica Bo- 
land, and intimately knew his brothers, 
daughters, and sons. I visited with them 
in their home in Scranton and enjoyed 
their hospitality. Pat had a real sense 
of humor. He was a fine, sincere friend. 
Many of his days and nights were spent 
as an angel of mercy—visiting and com- 
forting the sick, and assisting those in 
distress. I will miss him just as much as 
will his colleagues in the House. He has 
gone to a better world. The good Lord 
will take care of him. I think Kipling 
had one like Pat in mind when he com- 
posed his When Earth’s Last Picture Is 
Painted—L’Envoi. 


WHEN EARTH’S LAST PICTURE IS PAINTED— 
L’ENVOI 


When earth’s last picture is painted, and the 
tubes are twisted and dried, 

When the oldest colors have faded, and the 
youngest critic has died, 

We shall rest, and faith, we shall need it— 
lie down for an aeon or two, 

Till the Master of all good workmen shall 
put us to work anew. 


And those that were good shall be happy: 
they shall sit in a golden chair; 

They shall splash at a ten-league canvas with 
brushes of comet’s hair. 

They shall find real saints to draw from— 
Magdalene, Peter, and Paul; 

They shall work for an age at a sitting and 
never be tired at all! 


And only the Master shall praise us, and only 
the Master shall blame; 

And no one shall work for money, and no one 
shall work for fame, 

But each for the joy of the working, and each, 
in his separate star, 

Shall draw the thing as he sees it for the God 

of things as they are! 





Oregon State Conference of Social 
Work Adopts Resolution Urging Retire- 
ment Benefits for Social Workers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1942 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, at a meet- 
ing of the Oregon State Conference of 
Social Work recently held in Portland, 
Oreg., a resolution was adopted by the 
conference urging upon the Congress the 
enactment of an amendment to the 
social security law, having for its purpose 
the inclusion of social workers in private 
and public agencies under the provision 
of that law pertaining to old-age and 
survivors’ insurance benefits. 

I urge upon my colleagues and the 
House committee having this legislation 
in charge to give consideration to this 
resolution and to incorporate the amend- 
ment in the existing law so as to bring 
these employees under the covered in- 
dustry of the Social Security Act. 

The resolution is as follows: 


Whereas the merit system now in opera- 
tion in the State of Oregon makes no provi- 
sion for retirement benefits for the social 
workers who hold positions under its re- 
quirements: And now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Oregon State Confer- 
ence of Social Work; through collective ac- 
tion, bring to the attention of the Congress 
of the United States the necessity of includ- 
ing social workers in public and private agen- 
cies under the provisions of that section of 
the Social Security Act pertaining to old-age 
and survivors’ insurance benefits to the end 
that social work will be deemed a covered 
industry, and that all social workers in 
well-recognized agencies whose quarterly 
earnings meet the terms of the act be de- 
clared eligible for its benefits; and be it fur- 
ther 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
sent to the proper congressional committee, 
calling their attention to this action of the 
Oregon State Conference; and that individual 
letters containing copies of this resolution be 
written acquainting the several Senators and 
Representatives from the State of Oregon 
with this action. 





Resolution of Unity Council of Oklahoma 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. WILBURN CARTWRIGHT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1942 


Mr. CARTWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include a copy of resolution 
adopted by the Unity Council of Okla- 
homa at its last meeting. The council 
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is composed of various organized 
groups—farm, labor, and others. 
The resolution follows: 


Whereas the people of the United States 
have joined with other nations of the world 
in a war of defense against enslavement of 
the world by the dictators of Italy, Germany, 
and Japan; and whereas, in order to win this 
war for democracy, it is necessary that our 
people be united in all-out production, both 
on the farms and the industries of this 
country; and 

Whereas a few daily newspapers and radios, 
supported by powerful, selfish interests, have 
carried on a systematic campaign of abuse 
and misrepresentation, creating disunity 
among the people and tending to destroy 


| confidence of the people in our Commander 





in Chief, President Roosevelt, and whereas a 
campaign was started in the East to incite 
the public against the farmers of the West, 
seeking to prevent parity in prices and to 
destroy the Farm Security Administration, 
that has been helping the fariily-size farm, 
and whereas these interests then switched 
their campaign to the West, where they began 
an unfair, untruthful attack upon labor in 
industry; and 

Whereas in every one of these campaigns 
against workers and working farmers the 
propaganda has also attacked the President 
of the United States, and Oklahoma has been 
disgraced by dragging the public schools into 
this un-American attack upon the workers of 
the Nation and the President of the United 
States, and we are ashamed to say that one 
or two prominent ministers of the gospel 
have been dragged down into the mire of hate 
against union workers and the great Presi- 
dent of the United States: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Unity Council cf Oklahoma 
at the regular monthly meeting, which coun- 
cil is composed of the Farmers’ Union, the 
Railway Brotherhoods, American Federation 
of Labor, the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions, the Veterans of Industry Of America, 
and other progressive and independent or- 
ganizations, in conference in Oklahoma City 
this 19th day of April 1942, That we condemn 
the un-American attacks being made by cer- 
tain newspapers and other selfish interests as 
nothing short of sedition, and that we re- 
iterate our confidence in President sevelt, 
for he has never betrayed the confidence of 
“the little pecple”; and be it further 

Resolved, That we express to Senator 
THomas of Utah and Senator THomas of 
Oklahoma, chairman. of the subcommittee of 
the Senate Appropriations Committee inves- 
tigating war production, our wholehearted 
thanks and appreciation for their statesman- 
ship and loyalty to the President and to the 
people of this Nation, and that we call upon 


tO 


our congressional delegation to follow the 
leadership of President Roosevelt; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 


sent to each Member of the Oklahoma con- 
gressional delegation and to President Roose- 
velt. 
Tom W. CHEEK, 
President, 
Oklahoma Farmers’ Uni 
CuAs. HATHAWAY, 
President, 
Oklahoma State Federation of Labor; 
DENVER ROBERTS, 
County Orgar.ization, 
Congress of Industrial Organizations; 
IKE M. FINLEY, 
President, 
Veterans of Inaustry of America; 
REUBEN G. MarTIN, 
Oklahoma Legislative Board, 
Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen, 
Resolutions Committee. 
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Address of Very Rev. James 7. veterans of other wars who are assembled 
7 . here, men and women strong and brave 


McDermott enough to endure the ordeal until victory is 
a achieved. 


purchased our indenendence by pledging 
their lives, their fortunes, and their sacred 
honor. We remember also those countless 
other patriots who by their sacrifices have 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS sailor who makes the heroic acrifice on the 

OF | field of battle are too shocking to dwell 

| upon at length. Just consider for a moment 

HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS | the single pain of separation which must 
OF MASSACHUSETTS | be endured when a young man, in the very 


springtime of life, with all the world opening 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES fair and promising before him, is suddenly 


inestimable blessings of a most benign Provi- 
dence which we have enjoyed for more than 
a hundred and fifty years. But most of all 
do we remember why all those heroes suf- 
fered and died, from the great George Wash- 
ington, the Father of his Country, down to 
the humblest soldier or sailor of only yester- 
Wednesday. May 27. 1942 torn from all those he loves, from mother, | Gay. It was rot for conquest, nor greed or 
Vednesday, May 27, - wife and children, or sweetheart. Such sor- | 8°ld, nor lust for worldly power that they 
Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. | row is shared alike by him who departs and | dies. ; No. It — something enduring 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- | the dear ones left behind. Such poignant | 82d oes it was aaa princigts, — sacred 
marks in the Recorp, I include the follow- | Stef, such utter loneliness, and ever tender | Princip’e t a - aig aac ger 
ae Sint: he - Ver yearning are best portrayed by that great | Maes men free. This is written in our Dec- 
ing address delivered by the ery poet who sang these words: laration of Independence. It is constantly 
Reverend James T. McDermott, O. M. L., | sung in our national anthem: 


provincial of the oblates of Mary Im- | “O Danny Boy, the pipes, the pipes are ri é ; 
maculate, at the joint memorial services calling oe See ees eee. 
for the soldier and sailor dead, Liberty From glen to glen, and down the moun- an ae ibe J 
Hall, Lowell, Mass.: er oe eataaaedl San 
al, vELl, BRASS... The summer's gone and all ti - roses falling, Long may our land be bright 
This is memorial Sunday—a day when the ’Tis you, "tis you mrst go and I must bide. With freedom’s holy light; 
Nation makes a pilgrimage to the temple But come you back when summer's in the Protect us by Thy might, 
wherein are enshrined the memories of the | meadow Great God, our King.” 
men who have served their country well and Or when the valley's hushed and white et te the f& ede areal 
who deserve their country’s praise. This is with snow. vast 1e fact that this great Government ot 
the time when roses and lilies and violets, It’s I'll be here in sunshine or in shadow. — 9" founded on religious principles that 
with their red, their white, and their blue, O Danny Boy, O Danny Eoy, I love you so! make it the ide al Government of the world 
scattered over our heroes’ graves, speak more . All men are created equal; all men are en- 
eloquently than the human tongue can “And when you come and all the flowers are dowed with the inalienable rights of life, lib- 
Here in Lowell it is most fitting that dying, | erty, and pursuit of happiness; freedom in 
assembled in this majestic building If I am dead, as dead I well may be, religion, in speech, in press, in property, in 
dedicated to the memory of our You'll come and find the place where I am home; all these political doctrines of which 
1d heroic dead 2 lying we so proudly boast, find their root in religion, 
a day of remembrance, and who And kneel and say an Ave there for me. | in a firm belief in God. The immortal Dec- 
they who have deserved to be venerated And I shall hear, though soft you tread laration of Independence proclaims to the 
n memory’'s hallowed shrine? Their number above me world that these priceless treasures are not 
to have the roll of honor called And all my grave shali warmer, sweeter be | the gifts of any earthly potentate, ruler, or 
s legion. There is no one here For you will bend and tell me that you dictator, but our heritage from God Himself. 
recall at least someone who is love me, “We hold these truths to be self-evident; 
ar among the immortal dead And I shall sleep in peace until you come that all men are created equal; that they are 
2 ; z : cs to me.” endowed by their Creator with certain in- 
ete eee ane: eee - ne alienable rights; that among these rights are 
grounds contain the sacred War is always a dreadful scourge but at | life, liberty, and the pursuit of heppiness; 
the same time it evokes the purest sentiments, that to secure these rights governments are 
the holiest aspirations, the noblest qualities | instituted among men and derive their just 
with which God has endowed the hearts and powers from the consent of the governed.” 
souls of men. God and country are inti- This form of government, this conception 
mately related. Hence the battle cry of all of democracy, is being challenged in the 
freemen through the ages has been “For Gcd | world today. Once again might is pretend=r 
and country.” Immolation upon the altar of | to the throne of right. Self-appointed dic- 
to live forever in. the hearts ar oF a — ie ae aeaaae tators have arisen who usurp the place of 
of this great Nation?. When soldier who offers his life for he salva on Of | God, arrogating to themselves the very attri- 
pi ‘  1pe, | BIS country likens himself to the Divine | putes and powers of God, such as the power 
AER ENee oe — in 1861 | savicur who offered Himself on the Cross of of life and death over their fellow men. Those 
aa a — en eee ‘| Calvary for the salvation of the world. | other gifts which we count priceless: Free- 
nee Se Seal eee ieee . aged pagel agin re ob dom of worship, freedom of assembly, free- 
: aril] 1 ee ee ee re ee eR ; me dom of press, freedom of speech—they forci- 
eadening drills, tempestu~ | ‘Therefore, the soldier can ennoble and sub- bly deny. They recognize no higher law than 
erate nates e 7 . . 7 . > 3 i I t 
ae he: vie d ane Sad ae Chain @ith the sabistese ef ‘Cane the law of force, violent force. If divine jus- 
thousand and one | H ee es! VT = ee — tice is banned and force alone prevails in thi: 
and sea and in the Feige tan aia ‘ war and after then all our liberties are gone 
“ Sea, eee In the last World War the soldier poet, | and we are doomed to abject slavery. There- 
ve aoe = 7 a yce Kilmer, while marching over the icy fore, today and at all times we must be ready 
G ar os d | fields of France mused and prayed thus: to fight for God and freedom. We must re- 
raved on the My shoulders ache beneath my pack member always the dying words of our fallen 
l jie easier cross ipon His back) herces: 


| 
| 
The sufferings of even a single soldier or secured our liberties and preserved all those 





merable others. Some lie buried 
ler sea or sod, while 

Union and on far dis- 

st of heroes rest in 

an inverted sword— 

sacred symbol of 


e soldiers and sailors of all 





” 





nate all his patient and heroic sufferings by 


varch with t that burn and smart 
ad, holy 

t me 1 

ged 


“Take up our quarrel with the foe; 
To you from failing hands we throw 
The torch; be ycurs to hold it high 
If ye break faith with us who die, 
We shall not sleey 


Oh, surely they shall sleep in peace Most 
assuredly we cannot break faith with ow 
beloved dead. For already we have taken up 
the challenge of the foe. Already the first 
From Thy pierced palm red rivers come). martyr’s blocd is spilled and America is 
Lord, Thou didst suffer more for me marshalling all her forces for the conflict 
all the hosts of land and ; Even now there are millions of new-born 
let me render back agai! heroes on the march. And ch, how our hearts 
This millionth of Thy gift. Amen.” thrill to the gloricus spectacle—the breeze- 
ao blown flags, the glinting guns and swords, the 
One gets closer to God on the battlefield rhythmic motion of a host of stalwart men 
here are no atheists in fox h the sound of marching feet, and stirring mar- 
O yes, my fellow citizens n this national tial airs. Onward, on they go. God grant it 
ly day, we rem we 1 those who be to victory 


y rifle hand is stiff and numb 











Once again the pipes of war are calling. 
Once again America gives the stern command: 
“Fall in!” Before we go to join their ranks, 
whether at the battlefront or in the essential 
industries of war, let us give a final pledge 
of love and loyalty to the heroes of yesterday. 
While we reverently strew their graves with 
flowers on Decoration Day, let us also be 
mindful to weave a garland of prayers, a 
bouquet of spiritual flowers, whose sweet fra- 
grance will be carried by the angels of justice 
and mercy to the very throne of God on be- 
half of our dear departed. “For it is a holy 
and wholesome thought to pray for the dead.” 
And then as the final rifle salute is given and 
the last sad note of taps reechoes o’er their 
graves, standing there at their graves, in- 
spired by their heroic spirits and strengthened 
by the grace of that great God, our King, 
from whom all blessings flow, let us cry out 
so all the world may hear: Oh, America the 
beautiful, to thee we offer our heart and 
hands, our strength and talents, our nights 
and days, our lives, our fortunes, and our 
sacred honor, that all thy children, now and 
forever, may reap the full fruition of happi- 
ness and freedom under the star-gemmed 
banner of liberty and hope. 





Report by Former Senator Gore to the 
People of Oklahoma 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MILLARD E. TYDINGS 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, May 27 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, May 26), 1942 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a column from the Oklahoma 
City Times of Monday, April 13, 1942, 
containing a report by former Senator 
Gore to the people of Oklahoma. 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THE TINY TIMES 


It is a long time since blind Tom Gor. has 
reported to the people of Oklahoma. Here 
are some pertinent observations from a let- 
ter written by the former Senator from Okla- 
homa, who still sees much more distinctly 
than a lot of folks who have 20-20 vision: 
“To the EpiTor: 

“One of the stories coming out of Pear! Har- 
bor is that an officer was roused from his 
slumber while the attack was in full fury by 
the continued wailing of a trusted watchdog. 
The dog sensed the danger and sounded the 
alarm. But, so far acs I have heard, the officer 
did not kick the dog and did not put him 
either in the dog house or in the sixth 
column. 

“Oklahoma was among the first in the pres- 
ent crisis to sense the danger, to sniff the 
smoke and to ring the fire bells. Oklahoma 
was among the first to realize what Carlyle 
meant when he said, ‘There are some truths 
which are clad in hell fire’ Oklahoma wa 
among the first to realize that this war is a 
life and death struggle. That we could lose 
this war. That we are not yet winning this 
war. Oklahoma was among the first to break 


the spell and to shatter the illusion that de- 
feat is impossible and that victory is in- 
evitable—two errors which are clad in hell 
fire 

Oklahoma, Oklahomans, and the Daily 
Oklahoman were among the first to speak 


truth to the king in the presence of the peo- 





ple and to speak truth to the people in the 
presence of the king. Oklahoma has chal- 
lenged the people to a sense of their duty as 
vell as their danger. The people are at last 
realizing that to win this war is now the chief 
concern of every man, womar and child in 
America. That until that is done little else 
matters and that unless that is done nothing 
else matters. To that end everyone should 
do not only his bit but his best. Every one of 
us should make whatever sacrifice is neces- 
sary to win the war. Whatever sacrifice is 
necessary should not be withheld by civilians 
at home while our soldiers at the front are 
making the ultimate sacrifice. Oklahoma has 
helped to rouse not only the people but the 
Government to a new sense of its responsi- 
bility. It has roused nodding statesmen 
from their slumbers. It ordered them to stop 
fiddling and fight fire 

“The Oklahoma crusade has already justi- 
fied itself. It persuaded supple statesmen to 
turn a somersault on congressional pensions, 
to stop feathering their cwn nest, and to drop 
their self-given Christmas gifts like infernal 
machines or incendiary bombs. The Okla- 
homa crusade stopped the boondogglers from 
doggling and stopped the fan dancers from 
dancing to the tragic tune of bursting shells 
on Bataan Feninsula. The Oklahoma cru- 
sade obliged labor leaders and administra- 
tion leaders to cut out double time for holi- 
days and Sundays. To what voice would 
these leaders have hearkened save the voice of 
the people, which some have said is the voice 
of God? 

“All this proves that none but the infallible 
can afford to dispense with the advantages of 
timely and honest criticism. 

“I believe in this war, as I believed in the 
last war, that we should draft money as well 
as men, that we should pay the expenses of 
the war out of the profits of war as far as 
that is a practical possibility. That does not 
mean that we should either destroy or revo- 
lutionize our present economic structure 
either as to capital or labor. That, if I may 
say so, would be like burning the barn to get 
rid of the rats. But it does mean that the 
Government should not surrender to pressure 
groups, should not surrender to privileged 
groups, no matter how numerous and no 
matter how clamorous. It does mean that 
the Government should restrain alike the 
‘paytrioteer,’ the profiteer, and the racketeer. 
They all look alike to me. Of course, the 
Government should, in time of war as in time 
of peace, prevent human greed from preying 
upon human need. It is all right to declare 
an open season on Shylocks ‘for the dura- 
tion.’ 

“But all this should be done, and, if you will 
listen to the voice of a dog whose day is done 
this war should be waged and this war should 
be won without wrecking the economic sys- 
tem or the political institutions which all 
true Americans are hoping and striving to 
save. 

“Watchman, what of the night? 

Tt. 2. co 


RE 





Address of Senator Green Before Biack- 
stone Valley Polish Relief Committee 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES M. TUNNELL 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Wednesday, May 27 (legislative daz of 
Tuesday, May 26), 1942 


Mr. TUNNELL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by the junior Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Green] at a banquet 
given by the Blackstone Valley Polish 
Relief Committee in honor of Sylwin 
Strakacz, Minister of the Republic of 
Poland, at Central Falls, R. I., on May 
17, 1942. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


I am glad to attend again a celebration in 
this hall, the dedication of which I attended 
when it was named after the great Polish 
patriot and lover of liberty, General Pulaski 
At that time I reminisced at some length 
about my visit to Poland and told you of 
the deep impression my visit there had made 
on me. That was the fulfillment of a wish 
of many years to visit your homeland, whcse 
tragic history had moved me, whose art I 
had admired, whose people had charmed 
me, and whose struggles upward I wanted to 


witness. The occasion was some invitations 
from Polish friends, and they and their 
friends gave me every cpportunity to see all 


parts of the country and all phases of Polish 
life. I visited the three parts which until 
the first World War were respectively 
under German, Austrian, and Russian domi- 
nation. I went from Poznan on the west to 
Wilno on the east, and from the High Tatry 
Mountains on the south to the Baltic Sea 
on the north. I met all sorts of people—the 
President in the old Royal Palace Wawel, 
noble families in their fine old houses and 
peasants in their cottages on the farms. I 
found everywhere cordial hospitality and a 
personal charm which won my heart. Every- 
where was noticeable the extraordinary 
earnestness of the people in working to re- 
build their war-swept and divided land. If 
there was one thing which impressed me 
more than anything else it was the very 
ambitious plans for Poland's rehabilitation 
and the great progress already achieved in 
the short 10 years of its independence 


It is a satisfaction to recall the help Amer- 
ica gave Poland in recovering her inde- 
pendence. The initial impetus to this w 
given by our great President, Woodrow Wil- 
son, when, in his message to Congress on 
January 22, 1917, he laid down the principl 
of a free, independent, and united Poland 
This later was made the thirteenth of his 14 


pcints which were the basis of the armistix 
In consequence, we find in Poland many 
memorials to Wilson, as, for example 
Poznan, where its most beautiful park bears 





his name, unless it has been changed as a 
result of the last German invasion 

In the Library of Congress some of you 
have probably seen the impressive declaration 
in 112 volumes signed by the President of 
Poland and 5,000,000 Poles expressing frienc 


gratitude to America and referring to wh 








had been done for America by Poles sucl 
Kosciusko and Pulaski 

It was my privilege to be the guest of the 
President of Poland at the reopening of ths 
palace on the historic Waw 1 Krakow I 
shall never forget that beautiful rece ion 
halls magnificently restored by public sub- 
Scription after 100 years of buse by 
Austrians who used them die bar 
racks. It was a great event for all Poland 
because it served as a symbol] of the restora- 
tion of Poland itself. On that occasio here 
was given me a medal, on f f 
which is a portrait of Washingto1 id the 
other side are the portraits of ci and 
Kosciusko It is dedicated tg the United 
States of America. Let it serve as symt 
If we look at our history we see W 
the great general, statesman patriot 
Father of his Country f 
him alone. If we st idy « r t 2 1 
more closely we see others wil th 
side, who as soldiers fough 
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How To Win the War—As a Blind Man 
Sees It 


SION OF REI 


HON. MILLARD E. TYDINGS 


THE UNITED STATE 


experts must decide but the 
least, discuss 

As I see it, there is but one answer. It is 
to be found in the law of war itself—a law 
condensed into a sentence by the 
greatest military genius of all time. Napo- 
leon said: “The 
ferior force.” 

He meant the side with the strongest force 
at the time and place of decisive action beats 
the side with the weaker force Stated in 
that way, the law of war is as obvious as an 
axiom 

At Marathon, the Greeks were outnum- 
bered 10 to 1, but, measured by results, the 
Greek force was superior to the Persian. The 
word “force,” as used in this connection, 
means sheer fighting power as such. It in- 
cludes everything contributing—the number, 
the morale, the equipment, the position, the 
command. These factors, in varying combi- 
decide battles 

At Marathon superior morale and general- 
ship tipped the scales. At Corregidor supe- 
rior numbers and equipment turned the tide 
The strongest combination wins. In the last 
it comes t 

And it comes to thi that, in order to win 
this war, the United Nations must concen- 
trate at the time and place of decisive action 
an armed force superior to the armed force of 
the Axis. That price of victory must be pre- 
paid. Less would be too little or too late 

Too late is metimes worse than never 
Tco little is sometimes worse than none 
Mark the unconditional surrender (bag and 

ge) of 70,000 armed men at Singapore, 
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single 
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must be determined in the light of circum- 
stances. It cannot be left either to wounded 
pride or impatient patriotism. It is the 
superior force that wins, whether attacking 
or attacked. 

To adopt either the offensive or the de- 
fensive as a fixed rule of action, regardless 
of circumstances, would be casting dice with 
disaster. It would be worse than an un- 
calculated risk. It would be an incalculable 
risk. Again to paraphrase ‘Napoleon, it would 
be worse than a crime: it would be a blunder 

Let history take the witness stand. 

Wellington won a war at Waterloo—on the 
defensive. Lee lost a war at Gettysburg—on 
the offensive. At New Orleans, Jackson and 
his riflemen stood on the defensive. (They 
had 8 killed and 13 wounded.) At Solferino 
both sides fought on the offensive 

At Crécy the French took the offensive. 
The English stood on the defensive The 
French had 60,000 men, the English 19,000. 
The French lost 30,000, including the flower 
of their chivalry. The English lost 50 men— 
50 men. History repeated itself at Poitiers 
and Agincourt. The long bow beat the coat 
of mail. Has the airplane beaten the battle- 
ship? Let the ghost of the warships Bis- 
marck and the Prince of Wales make answer 

At all events, and in any event, the 
superior force beats the inferior force. Other 
things being equal, the superior weapon 
beats the inferior weapon. Not potential 
weapons, not weapons in the arsenal or in 
transit, but weapons at the point of collision 
at the time of collision 

Superior resources, though trumpeted 
forth with a thousand tongues, cannot win 
this war. That is an illusion. Our superior 
resources must be beaten into swords, into 
an armed force superior to the armed forces 
of our enemies, in order to meet and defeat 
them when the hour strikes 

The French Army under command of 
Grouchy that never reached Waterloo was 
as unavailing in that struggle “as the mid- 
night host of specters pale that beleaguered 
the walls of Pragus 

Speaking as a layman who knows less than 
nothing about grand strategy, it seems to me 
that we ought to help Russia defeat Germany 
and earn the right to ask Russia to help the 
other Allies to deal with Japan; to attack 
Japan from strategic points on the main- 
land; to cut her lines of communication 
near the home bases and thus trap her dis- 
tant armies and bring her to terms without 
fighting on a hundred fronts 

As for Russia, I count the enemy of my 
enemy as my friend. And that’s that. 

The American who can be unconcerned 
about the war today could as well be un- 
concerned if his home were on fire. Every 
American should shun, as a dead man’s 
curse, the superstition that defeat is im- 
possible, that victory is inevitable 

It is worse than folly to overestimate your 
own strength or to underestimate the 
strength of your enemy. This war cannot 
be taken too seriously. This the war of wars. 


Getting Critical Materials for Housing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
REPRESENTATIVES 
May 27, 1942 

Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
eave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include ar. address, Getting Critical 
Materials for Housing, delivered at the 
annual meeting of the National Associa- 
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tion of Housing officials in Baltimore, 
Md., on May 12, 1942, by Mr. Sullivan W. 
Jones, chief, housing priorities branch, 
War Production Board: 

Two weeks ago the President signed a sup- 
plemental war appropriation which exceeded 
$19,000,000,000. About the same time I saw 
the total dollar volume figure for war con- 


struction scheduled to be finished in 1942 
This figure exceeded fourteen billions. 
Such figures are incomprehensible. Cer- 


tainly, any such sums expressed in dollars 
are quite meaningless. Even the dollar loses 
its monetary significance when its numbers 
reach such magnitudes. As a matter of fact, 
when we appropriate nineteen billions and 
plan to spend fourteen biilions, we are 
appropriating and spending man-hours and 
materials, not dollars. 

Our economy today is an economy of pro- 
duction, ever-expanding production; it 
an economy of man-hours and materials. 

Ships and tanks, airplanes and guns, fac- 
tories and ammunition, housing and machine 
tools, all end preducts for waging war, are 
merely combinations of man-hours and mate- 
rials. 

If that significance of the dollar is under- 
stood, a lot of other things that seem im- 
ponderable become clear and understandable. 
It explains, for example, the need for chang- 
ing our concepts of what war housing should 
be 

President Coolidge ¥ think it was who said 
there were four rules which made New Eng- 
landers tough and New England great. They 
were: 

“Eat it up.” 
“Do without.” 

Those four rules are the basis of our harsh 
economy today. Let us hope that the quali- 
ties which life under these rules imprinted 
upon the puritanic New Englander and led 
the late Senator Henry Cabot Lodge to say 
“Sometimes I think it is unfortunate Plym- 
outh Rock did not land on the Pilgrims 
instead of the Pilgrims on the rock” will 
become national characteristics 

Whatever the product of those rules may be, 
they certainly are the rules by which we shall 
have to live for duration in order that 
may devote our man-hours and materials, all 

them if need be, to the Nation's 
drive for victory 

Those rules—all but the first—are revolu- 
tionizing our concept of housing for war 
workers. We must face realities and adjust 
our thinking 

As the facilities for producing the imple- 
ments of war are expanded and make ever- 
increasing demands upon our limited sup- 
plies of materials, we have been compelled 
to seek means of reducing the quantities of 
these same materials needed for the con- 
struction of essential housing. 

When defense housing became war hous- 
ing, we did not at once change our 
of the character of the shelter we should and 
could provide for war workers. This lag in 
our thinking, and the very natural reluc- 
tance to accept the new and harsher stand- 
ards of living under total war conditions, re- 
sulted in a collision between our housing pro- 
gram and our ability to provide the materials 
with which to execute it 

That is an outline explanation of what 
may seem to be an abrupt recasting of the 
whole plan for housing the in-migrant war 
workers 

Unhappily it is becoming increasingly evi- 
dent that one, two, and three bedroom de- 
tached houses for war workers are luxuries we 
can no longer afford to indulge in wholesale. 
Our program thus far has been largely this 
type of housing, both public and private. But 
it is too costly in critical materials per worker 
housed. It is too costly both in the con- 
struction of the house and in the utilities 
required to serve it, 
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“Wear it out.” “Make it do.’ 
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After all this is total war, and war workers 
are only soldiers on the home front. The 
housing which some of them, the single men, 
anyway, may have to live in for duration may 
be little better than the housing provided for 
the soldiers on the fighting front. 

With the unprecedented volume of con- 
struction that should be accomplished in 
1942, we need to mobilize the entire resources 
of the construction industry, both manpower 
and materials; and we shall have to give in- 
creasingly analytical thought to the alloca- 
tions to be made of available manpower and 
materials to the several classes of construc- 
tion. The allocations will have to be made 
strictly on the basis of the relative urgency 
of the projects and the contributions made to 
the war effort. 

The situation calls for common sense, real- 
istic thinking, and planning. The whole pro- 
gram needs to be brought into balance. It is 
not sensible to construct plants which cannot 
be manned because housing cannot be pro- 
vided. The competition between the several 
classes of war construction for the limited 
available supply of materials is becoming in- 
creasingly acute. For housing it has become 
extremely difficult to secure the metals neces- 
sary for the extensions of utilities to serve 
housing projects and for service lines and 


laterals connecting the housing with the 
main service lines. This situation has de- 
veloped in connection with electric, gas, and 
water services. Between 80,000 and 110,000 


housing units throughout the 
now completed, nearing completic 
construction with no connections 


country are 
under 


ym, or 


for sel 


ryices 
This alarming condition has resulted from 
a number of conditions, some of which couid 


not have been foreseen. When the first 300,- 
000 units were authorized by the Office of 
Production Management in Se} ] 
no one could have predicted the quantities of 
copper iron, and steel that would b 

required to connect projects as yet 
on sites as yet unselected to exist 


wire, 

















At that time no sure predictions could | 

made regarding the acuteness of the short- 
ages of certain materials that were to de- 
velop. The whole war effort has been one of 
ever and incredibly increasing magni le 
Had we been able to anticipate either the 
quantity of materials required or the short- 
ages which have since developed, certainly 
we would have applied the restrictions then 
that are now being applied to the location 
and approval of sites, to the use of critical 


materials, and to design factors 


For housing there can be allowed only the 
absolute minimum quantities per re- 


quired for electric wiring and service connec- 
tions. In some of larger projects we 
shall have to omit street lighting where it 
involves additional wiring and transformers 

We shall have to reduce the amount of 
copper used for electric wiring within the 


the 





house In all probability we shall make 
single wire, bare neutral systems, and No. 16 
instead of No. 14 conductor mandatory Al- 





ready steel wire is being used as a substitute 
for copper. Silver is serving both a 
conductor and back-up for 
have suggested the possibility of cons 
cretain types of temporary housing without 
electric wiring. 


a current 


any 


As you know, we have promulgated war 
plumbing standards which materially reduce 
the quantities of metal required for a plumb- 
ing installation. We shall have to make fur- 
ther substantial reductions in the metal re- 
quirements When existing inventories of 
bathtubs are exhausted there will be no more 
bathtubs. We are now urs y the use of 


showers in place of tubs in all demountable 
housing, and we are requiring that 
showers shall have nonmetallic en 
receptors. 

Steel ‘u rolled structural shapes and in the 


form of reinforcing is not available for 
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ing. Steel pipe is critically short. Steel has 
been put almost 100 percent on allocation 


The backlog of steel orders with A-1-A 
ratings comprise considerably more than the 
total productive capacity of the industry for 
the next several months. I will not give you 
the dollar value of these orders because the 
figures are astronomical 

You all know the difficulty we have had in 
securing nails for housing Nail re now 
being produced and allocated for housing 

An extremely critical situation is develop- 
ing in connection with lumber and wood 
products 

The situation begins to look bad for ce- 
ment. 

All of the recent L and M orders are, of 
course, symptoms of shortages. They are in- 
tended to restrict and direct distribution to 
most essential uses only. 

Let me list a few of those recent L and 
M orders which add to the complexities of 
house construction. L-22 rest 
of iron and steel in furnaces restricts 
the use of natural and mixed natural and 
artificial gas for heating. L-—33 r the 
use of materials in the manufacture of 
trical fixtures. L-42 imposes a sim} 
program on plumbing and heating 
L-75 limit the use of oil I 
stokers. L-77 restricts the 
dows. L-79 prohibits the s: I 
and heating equipment except to projects 
having a rating of A-10 or better. L-94 cur- 
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tails the use of electric power. L-46 limits 
the extensions of utilities And then, of 
course, there is L-41, which limits 
construction 

The growing scarcity of mats Is affects 
both private and public housing. If vate 
enterprise is going to operate in the field of 
housing it will to make the same sacri- 
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Editorials From Terre Haute (Ind.) 
Saturday Spectator 


EXT! NstON OF 
HON. RAYMOND E. WILLIS 


SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


MARKS 


IN THE 

Wednesday, May 27 (legisiative day of 
Tuesday, May 26), 1942 

Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I 

unanimous consent to have printed ir 


"Ty son 


ask 


the 


Appendix of the Rrcorp two editorials 
from the Terre Haute (Ind.) Saturday 
Spectator, of March 14, 1942, and May 


9, 1942, respectively, signed by Julius 





There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
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all—that which is for the good of each is for 
the good of all 

The biggest businessmen in America today 
are soldiers in the front ranks—practically all 
the money they make is reinvested to keep 
Americans a free They do not hoard. 
Our workingmen the vanguard of pa- 
triotism; say what you may to the contrary, 
their service exceeds any sacrifice ever made 
by the rank and fil 

Ours is the greatest né 
earth. Greece and Rom<¢ 
exploitation. We have grown great through 
creation and production. Mark Antony, speak- 
the funeral of Julius Caesar, said: “He 
hath brought many captives home to Rome 


neonle 
people 


are 


ition on Ged’s green 
grew great through 


ing at 











whose ransoms did the general ccffers fill.” 
This encroachment upon the Hitlerian theory 
would be to us an indecent way to thrive 
America has not made her people happy that 
way. We have plowed cur money out of the 
ground, dug it out of the mines, smelted it, 
pumped it, and fished it out of the sea. We 
are at of « ors, of builders, and the 
fact is firmly fixed in the mind of every 
American citizen t we can only remain free 
if we serve our cou t) > critical times, 
not with flag waving but with our hearts, our 
lives, and our 


ouls 
We are America! 
JULIUS LEDERER, 





Gasoline Rationing and the Rubber 
Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
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Tuesday, May 26), 1942 
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East realize how important is the automobile 
in our daily life. To those in the Midwest, the 
automobile is even more important because 
of the vast distances. A motorist who puts 
10,000 miles a year on his automobile in reg- 
ular driving in the East, would place 20,000 
or 25,000 miles a year on the speedometer in 
transacting the same business in the Midwest. 
The Kansas Senator in discussing this fuel 
and rubber problem can be said to be repre- 
the sentiment of his part of this 
Nation. The Senator has heen elected and re- 
elected so many times by Kansans that it can 
be categorically said that Senator CappPER 
reflects Kansan thought and sentiment. 
Washington seems to have disregarded east- 
erners in determining the size of the gasoline 
rations. The result has been a flood of pro- 
test. It might be better, before bringing the 
Midwest into the program that Washington 
listen to Senator CAPPER, 


senting 





Efforts To Discredit Congress Against 
Public Interest, Says Whaley-Eaton 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1942 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Whaley-Eaton Service, Munsey Building, 
Washington, D. C., publishes each week 
what is known as an American Letter for 
clients only. In their letter No. 1237, May 
16, 1942, there are several paragraphs 
relative to the effort being made to dis- 
credit Congress. 

I have obtained permission from this 
service to insert certain paragraphs of 
that letter in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
They are as follows: 





THE 
The Congress is 
Government 


CONGRESS 
of the 
Sition to 


only agency 
left that is in a pi 


protect the public interests against the 
encroachment of officialdom. Protection 
through the courts is a long and tedious 
process; and it is costly In view of the 
hugeness of the war effort, with the conse- 
quent Imost unlimited expenditures and 
grants of power, it was inevitable that some 
Officials would get the man-on-horseback idea 
of their functions They consider civilian 
rights as utterly unimportant in comparison 
with the need of getting some particular 
thing dons They have the crack-down atti- 
tl e 

Free criticism and full publicity as to such 
Officials is not feasible because almost any- 
thing can be defined as “helpful to the 
enemy.” This means that incompetent of- 


their incompetency and dic- 


operate with little fear 


There is 1 accordingly, only one tribunal 
that can demand and enforce accountability. 
That is Congress. It is the only barrier be- 
tween officialdor ind civilian rights. Obvi- 
ously, therefore, if Congress itself is discred- 


if Members are ridiculed and denounced, 








re was an incli- 





nation to criticize Pp: rliament for interference 
with the Churchill government It is now 
freely admitted, even by many members of 
that government, that the accountability Par- 
liament has demanded and the criticisms it 
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effort, increased efficis 
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petent officials, and, most importantly, pro- 
moted civilian morale by assuring the public 
that its interests were being safeguarded and 
no sacrifices being asked that were not essen- 
tial to a successful war effort In other 
words, a parliamentary system is proving 
its worth in Britain—more valuable in war- 
time perhaps than in peace. 
INCIDENTS 

The incident of the X cards a further 
opportunity for attacks on Congress such 
But any Congressman who is worth his salt 
is very much on the go. Some of them are 
frequent visitors to various Government 
agencies. They are on official business 
Some Congressmen received X cards without 
having asked for them, through the zeal of 
their secretaries There is doubt, of 
rourse, that some Members are pompous and 
want special privileges. But there is a vast 
difference between Congress as an institution 
and the active membership, which is chang- 
The voters can attend to the member- 
ship, but the Congress itself is the very cita- 
del of republican institutions. 


gave 


as 


no 


ing 


SAFEGUARDING 

‘ew citizens realize the quantity az 
ity of work done by Congressmen in com- 
mittee Exhaustive studies are made of legis- 
lative proposals Many committeemen are 
experts in their fields. If anybody is in doubt 


to the safeguarding work Congress does, 


d qual- 


he | 








merely to consider the tax measure 
now being formulated by the Ways and Means 
Committee; and the work on it that later 
will be done by the Finance Committee. It 


is the Treasury’s job to get all the revenue it 
can; it is the job of Congress to see that 
civilian economy is not wholly undermined 
Without a vigilant Congress, there would be 
no check on the extremism of officials. The 
President cannot watch them all, and it is a 
little difficult for more than 500 Congressmen 
to do so, 


the 


COMMENT 

in these letters 
ns such as the 
mm custom would 1 


usual 


situatic 


It is not 
at length 
£ lepa ire rc 
A departure fr 


to consider 
foregoing 
10t be in- 


dulged in now were the attempt to discredit 
Congress not so apparent and dangerous; if it 
were not for the fact that many men, high 
in the administration, are themselves gravely 
concerned over the development, considering 
the peril more menacing in wartime than in 


peacetime if only becs 
a successful def 


use the opportunity for 
ense is so much weakened by 
the necessity for united action by the whole 
Nation and for concealment of moves that 
otherwise wou'd be given full publicity. It is 
commonly believed that one small clique is 
responsible for the attacks, but it is 
brilliant clique, skilled in publicity, and prob- 
ably sincere in its views. However, this serv- 
would be negligent in its duty if it 
portray what is clearly a 
condition. 


a very 


ice failed 


to qangerous 





Alaska Highway 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. WILLIAM LANGER 

OF NORTH 


THE SENATE OF THE UNITED 


DAKOTA 


IN STATES 


Wednesday, May 27 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, May 26), 1942 
Mr. LANGER. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a letter to me 
from John Utterstrom, of Seattle, Wash., 
LXXXVIII—App.——124 
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in connection with the 
| Highway. 
| There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
|} as follows: 


Alaska Military 


SEATTLE, WASH., May 24, 
| Senatcr Lancer.of North Dakota, 
| United States Senate Chamber, 
Washington, D. C. 
DEAR SENATOR LANGER: I have been read- 
ing with great interest in our local news- 
papers that you are urging a Senate investi- 


1942. 


gation over the route selected for the Alaska 
| Military Highway. This action is hig nly 
| commendable and I hope that the Senate 


will consider 
| For years I 
| the construction of the 
| am very familiar with 


this investigation 

have been an advocator for 
Alaska Highway. I 
the ncrth country, 


having traversed the Territory several time 
| in all seasons. When I learned of the route 
| selected I was shocked like many others to 
; think that under such an urgent emergency, 
| the longest and most difficult route should 
be chosen. 
| From my knowledge and observation I 
| believe that the shortest and most logical 
| route is from Prince George or Vanderhoof 
Fort St. James along the chain of es 


Atlin, White H Kluane 
Crossing, and the Big Delta 
there miles of road at 
already constructed which would 
| edvantage 
I firmly bel 


rse 


to lak 
| to Bear Lake, then to Dease Lake Nalin, 


different place 


be of great 


are 
are 


ieve it is imperative to abandon 


} the route selected and in order to speed 
construction, choose the above route where 

construction can be started at once at sev- 
eral different points. 


Yours very truly, 


| JOHN UTTERSTROM 





Home Guard Defense—A National 
Necessity 
OF 


OF 


| HON. JOHN M. COSTELLO 


OF CALIFORNIA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


EXTENSION REMARKS 


Wednesday, May 27, 1942 
Mr. COSTELLO. Mr. Speaker, there 
has been pending for some time before 


| the House, legislative proposals to estab- 


lish a home-guard program of defense 
| for the entire Nation. My colleague, 
Congressman JOHN ANDERSON, and my- 
self have sponsored oe les oe which 
has been referred the mmittee on 
| Military Affairs 
1e War Department has recently sent 





committee, 


| a report on these bills to the 





in whic “h report the Department looks 
with disfavor upon the proposals. The 
Department alleges the existence of 
military police and the exp: on and 
development of zone of the interior mili- 
| tary police battalions. Likewi refer- 
ence is made to State guard units in the 
various States. Finally, viewing the 
tal areas, the Department eee ses 
that adequate protection is being aff. d 
these areas through the commanding 


large numbers of 
equipment suppli 
Also in the inte1 of the 


generals and the 
} and amounts of 
| them. 


troops 
ed to 


101 coun- 
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try large numbers of troops, trained and 
in training, will always be available. 

Viewing this report, I cannot help but 
feel that the entire intent and purpose 
of the bills, H. R. 6668 and H. R. 6688, has 
been overlocked. It is the design of these 
bills to provide every strategic installa- 
tion in the country—be it factory, power 
plant, waterworks, bridge, or power line— 
with adequate 24-hour protection, so that 
the possibility of any act of sabotage may 
be eliminated. 

To protect the coastal areas and ne 





Mi 





war industries in Kan , lowa, 

igan, Illinois, Oklahoma, or Texas is fu- 
tile, indeed. Sabotage, if it is to be com- 
mitted, will be enacted against the water 
supply, power line, or other strategic in- 
stallation which is left without adequate 
protection. Damage to power plants or 


factories participating in wal ero e 
is just as vital in Detroit or Chic as in 
Los Angeles or Long Islanc d. 


The purpose of the legislation is not to 
protect against military invasion as 
much as to protect against individual o1 
organized acts of sabotage anywhere in 
the country. The proposed 57 battalions 
of mobile military police, interior zone, 


will in no case be adequate to supply this 
needed protection. Regardless of their 
mobility, unless these military police are 
actually on guard duty at every strategic 
installat ion throughout the country they 
cannot prevent sabotage, but only at- 
tempt to prevent the spread of sabotage 





in an area where it has already raised its 
ugi!y head. The number of these military 
police is totally insufficient to care for 
the need, and their yer mnernd will only 
counteract the spread of sabotage; only 
stationary, fixed guards can prevent th 


original act of sabotage. 

The various State guard un 
ticned by the War Department 
now - signed to provide full-time protcc- 


tion throughout the country, nor can the 
oma States afford the cost of pro- 
viding adequate State guard unit At 


present many States ha 
no guard — of 


} 


ve insufficient or 
‘ 


any kind. 


do have, each differs from that of every 
other State in type, training, size, and 
use. This special pi ee needed 
throughout the Nation is a direct result 
of our involvement in ail part of 


the Nation’s defense—and so in no way 
can it be consider da local o1 
lem. The expense of organization, train- 


ing, and maintenance should be borne 


directly by the Federal Government in 
providing for the national def 


The 


splendid protection being provided 


the coastal areas, whict. would be the 

most likely zones of attack or invasior 
till does rei mean that the war lus- 

tries or str installa in tl 





areas are atlequat ly protected agair 
abotage. In California alone o1 23,000 
troops are being utilized to } 
installations. These troops have b 
tediously and thoroughly trained for ac- 
tive combat—but this training is being 


rapidly forgotten through di 


benefits wasted in mere sentry or §£ rd 
duty—a duty that could well | per- 
formed by volunteer civilians on a part- 
time oe Se very little training and 
organizatio The 23,000 troops doing 
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guard duty in California are not ade- 
quate in numbers to protect the more 
than 700 defense industries scattered 
throughout the State, nor the count- 
less strategic installations—waterworks 
power plants, utilities, highways, and 
irrigation systems—to be found in every 
section of the State. Were the protec- 
tion afforded California adequate, it still 
would be meaningless to the Nation, if 
Arizona, Nevada, Indiana, or Tennessee 
to be left unprotected. 

The vast numbers of combat troops 
under the direction of the coastal de- 
fense area commanders are not available 
for guard duty to protect against sab- 
otage. So likewise the troops located in 
the interior of the country, whether 
already trained or just undergoing train- 
ing, are of no avail in protecting against 
possible Gamage from isolated saboteurs 





are 


or organized groups of saboteurs in the 
event they should strike in force at var- 
ious seperated points. In a word, the 
suggested protection which the War De- 
partment alleges to be available, falls far 
short of the extensive needs of the 
situation. 

I am at present » Committee 


urging th 
fairs to fix a time for hold- 
on this entire problem of 


Ol 


home defense. Whether the Costello- 
And proposal is adequate to meet 
th ituation is not the problem. The 
important thing to be determined is 


providing adequately for 
Nation at home to the 
t the Committee on Mili- 


as provided fur our defense 


netner we are 


‘ 1, 
tne 


[odern wi e has revoluticnized the 
v methed of waging war. Battle 
iron may | nonexistent, yet every 
town and hamlet of a warring nation can 
be an a ne of warfare. Whether 
t} at may come from aircraft, 
Quisli! or fifth columnists, the damage 
done is just as material as the blows 
truck by the enemy on land or sea in 
distant spheres of war. It is our obliga- 
tion as Members of Congress to provide 
for the national defense, and to do so 


protect the production of war 
home if we to utilize 
these war machines in distant war zones. 
For that reason it is most important that 
the Committee on Military Affairs should 
examine thoroughly the question of home 
def hold hearings on im- 
portant subject without undue delay. 


we musi 


machines at are 


‘nse and this 





The Late Michael T. Finnan, Former Na- 
tional Secretary, National Association 
of Letter Carriers, and Editor of the 
Postal Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARTIN L. SWEENEY 


IN THE HOUSE REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1942 
Mr. SWEENEY. Mr. Speaker, on May 
25, 1942, there passed away in the Nation’s 


OF 





Capital one of the finest characters I 
ever had the pleasure of meeting during 
my public life, Michael T. Finnan, who, 
until his retirement in September 1941, 
served since 1917 as assistant secretary, 
and since 1924 as secretary of the Na- 
tional Association of Letter Carriers, and 
editor in chief of the Postal Record, the 
official organ of this great association. 
During my 10 years of membership on 
the Post Office and Post Roads Commit- 
tee of the House of Representatives I 
came in close contact, as did other mem- 
bers of the committee, with Mike Finnan, 
as he was affectionately called. He was 
a scholar and a fine American citizen. 

A brief sketch of his useful life gives 
an insight to the character of a leader of 
this great group of postal workers. Born 
in Bloomington, Ill., February 6, 1866, 
shortly after the close of the great Civil 
War, our friend experienced the usual 
hardships of the pioneers of that period. 
He struggled hard for an education. In 
his young manhood he was attracted to 
the ziowing Postal Service of the coun- 
try. Fifty-six years ago, before the civil- 
service syStem was inaugurated, Mike 
Finnan was appointed a letter carrier in 
the Bloomington, Ill., post office. Re- 
ferring to this occasion at the Los An- 
geles convention of the National Associ- 
ation of Letter Carriers in September 
1941, President Edward J. Gainor stated 


to the delegates assembled: 

Those were the days when the policy of “to 
the victor belong the spoils” held sway in 
post-office appointments Three months 


previously, on March 4, 1885, Grover Cleve- 


land, the first Democrat to be elected in 24 
years, was inaugurated President of the 
United States. Adlai G. Stevenson, of Bloom- 
ington, Ill., later severely criticized for his 
wholesale removal of Republicans, had been 
ppointed First Assistant Postmaster Gen- 
eral Still | in November 1892, Adlai 
Stevenson, running on the ticket with Grover 


Cl_veland, was elected Vice President of the 
United States. Meanwhile, the letter carrier 
record of Brother Finnan shows that he 
appointed regular letter carrier on July 29, 
1885,” thence “removed May 15, 1889,” thence 
“appointed substitute letter carrier on May 
29, 1893,”" thence “promoted to regular letter 
carrier on April 1, 1896.” 

Mindful of the foregoing, Secretary Finnan 
was queried as to the whys and wherefores of 
these quadrennial changes in his early letter 
carrier fortunes. Facetiously explaining how 
this happened, Mike said: “I am a Democrat. 
In 1€84, following a Republican tenure of 24 
years, the Democrats won, and the following 
spring I was appointed a letter carrier in the 
Bloomington post office. Four years later, in 
1888, the Republicans won and the following 
spring I lost my job. In 1892 the Democrats 
won again, and the following spring I went 
back into the Service as a letter carrier, this 


“was 


time as a substitute.” Thus began 56 years 
ago the story of M. T. Finnan’s service as a 
letter carrier, 4 years before the National 


Association of Letter Carriers was set on its 
way 


Mike Finnan organized a branch of 
the Letter Carriers Association in Bloom- 
ington, Ill., January 19, 1895. He served 
as its delegate to several national con- 
ventions. In 1900 he was elected na- 
tional vice president of the association 


which closely associated him with the 
national organization until his death. 


As editor of the Postal Record he re- 
flected his experiences, his humane quali- 
ties, and his fidelity to not only his own 
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organization, but to all of the postal or- 
ganizations, and to the great masses of 
the workers in general. 

To his bereaved family I extend my 
personal sympathy; likewise to the offi- 
cers of the National Association of Letter 
Carriers and the thousands of personal 
friends throughout the Nation who are 
saddened by his passing. 

As these lines are being written his 
body is being escorted by his beloved 
friends of the national office of the let- 
ter carriers to his native town of Bloom- 
ington, Ill., where it will be consigned 
to that section of the earth that was 
near and dear to him. His monument 
is already erected. It is in his life of 
toil and effort to improve the lot of the 
postal workers of the country. He was 
part of every movement for a half a 
century to advance that interest. His 
memory deserves to be kept alive by 
those who benefited by his efforts. 

Farewell, old friend, and peace to your 
ashes, “Eternal rest grant unto him, O 
Lord, and may perpetual light shine upon 
him.” 





Teachers Deserve Our Praise and Thanks 


ENSION OF REMA 


OF 


KON. C. JASPER BELL 


OF MISSOURI 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


hia 
ru 


EX 


Wednesday, May 27, 1942 
Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, the most 


precious asset America has had have been 
its boys and girls. Our country Owes a 
debt of gratitude to our teachers, who 
through the generations have inspired 
and taught and trained our young. 
With unfailing devotion they have not 
only trained the minds of our youth, but 
they have given them courage and hope, 
ambition and inspiration. They have 
ever fed the sacred flames of patriotism 
and love of liberty. The contribution of 
our teachers to the greatness of America 
is beyond measure. 

Teachers throughout the Nation won 
the praise and thanks of the people of the 
country because of the skillful, intelli- 
gent, and capable manner by which they 
handled the sugar rationing recently. 

When Mr. Leon Henderson, Price 
Administrator, said in a press statement 
the other day that “they came through 
100 percent,” I know he sounded the 
feelings of all of us. 

It was cheering to me, a former school 
teacher myself, to learn of Mr. Hender- 
son’s high appraisal of the teachers, who 
during the rationing worked long, tedi- 
ous hours as volunteer Government 
employees. 

It all recalled to me that teachers are 
always being called upon to do a great 
many things for the benefit of their 
home communities after their classroom 
work has been done. And they always 


have done those things as well as they 
handled the rationing. 

They are leaders in each community 
and are fine patriots. 

I take my hat off to them, 















































justifiable. 


Justice Requires Salary Increases for 
Postal Empioyees, 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1942 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, of all the 
loyal groups in this Nation, perhaps none 
is more deserving of consideration than 
our postal employees. Congress has been 
working on a plan to increase the re- 
muneration given to our armed forces. 
This is only right and I strongly approve 
of the action. But we must not forget 
others who likewise serve. 

Proposals are now pending before the 
Post Office and Post Roads Committee 
to assist these postal employees. The 
committee has always lent an attentive 
ear to the Post Office authorities, and I 
feel that they will give full consideration 
now to the plea of these thousands who 
need end deserve increased salaries. In 
my opinion, their request is entirely 
For, especially in New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit, and 
other large cities, the pressure of high 
living costs is particularly felt. Here, 
where the average expenditures have in- 
creased as much as 26 percent above 
1925 leve!s, these men and women still 
receive a salary based on the 1925 scale. 

This is conclusive proof that the suf- 
fering is especially acute in these large 
cities. With the exception of 4 or 5B, 
however, the 25 members of the Post 
Office and Post Roads Committee come 
from less thickly populated districts and 
it is only natural that they have not re- 
ceived as many requests from their con- 
stituents on this subject as have those 
from the larger cities. 

As an example, I might cite my col- 
league from Detroit, the Honorable 
GeEorGE D. O’BrIEN, who has always been 
a champion of adequate compensation 
for postal employees. From my conver- 
sations with him, I have come to realize 
that because of the very fact that he 
represents a district which is thickly pop- 
ulated, he is particularly aware of this 
problem. 

I make these observations to explain 
the situation as it exists. I sympathize 
with the reasonable requests, but ask 
that the workers realize that although 
the need is Nation-wide, it is not as acute 
in the rural areas. However, this does 
not justify a continuation of a policy 
that is causing unnecessary suffering. 

That there is need for increased pay 
in some form or other for the Post Office 
personnel in the larger centers of pop- 
ulation is apparent to anyone studying 
this important economic problem, and 
how to achieve proper results has had 
my devoted attention. 

There are several possible solutions to 
this problem. I know that the commit- 
tee will go into the matter thoroughly, 
and I hope at a very early date. 

First, a differential in pay based on the 
cost of living in various localities might 
be effected; but such a program might 





tend to disintegrate the present splendid 
post-office employee organizations. 

On the other hand, a flat bonus for the 
fiscal year would aid those in the lower 
brackets, particularly the custodial em- 
ployees, where increased costs are un- 

earable. 

The plan that seems to have the great- 
est support is a 15 percent increase in 
salary. 

In any case, whatever system is re- 
ported, I can assure you that, as a mem- 
ber of the Committee on Appropriations, 
I shall do my part in correcting an in- 
justice resulting from the increased cost 
of living, which is especially apparent in 
certain sections of the land, and par- 
ticularly in my own district in Detroit. 


Subs and the St. Lawrence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BERNARD J. GEHRMANN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1942 


Mr. GEHRMANN. Mr. Speaker, lack 
of logic has characterized most of the 
arguments against the seaway. The gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. BEITER] in 
his remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of Monday, May 25, has not made his 
own statements the exception. 

Bear in mind that since the sub war 
has started, two sinkings have occurred 
in the Gulf of St. Lawrence—two sink- 
ings. The gentleman from New York 
said: 





What almost everyone recogn 
ous objection to the further expenditure of 
huge sums of money for the development 
of the St. Lawrence River. 


These remarks, of course, referring to 
the 2 sinkings. To keep the record 
straight—as he says he wishes to do—let 
us borrow the same premises he uses. 
His conclusion is that because there were 
2 ships sunk in the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
we should abandon any plans to im- 
prove it as an Ocean highway—that its 
utility value is dubious because of the 


2 sinkings—a fact not likely to recur. 
Let us pursue the thought further, we 


have to conclude that none of the ports 
from Halifax down the Atlantic coast and 
around the Gulf of Mexico should be used 
for shipping since submarines have sunk 
American and allied vessels within sight 
of our coasts over this stretch of water. 
As against 2 ships sunk in the estuary of 
the St. Lawrence there have been ove1 
150 lost in the western Atlantic gulf 
the Carribean waters, most of them very 
close to our shores. 


Using my esteemed colleague’s premise 
we should abandon the ports of New York 
Baltimore, Charleston, or New Orleans 


What a poverty of arguments! AsI said 
at the outset it is characteristic 

Let it be further remembered that th 
reported scene of the two sinkings i 
nearly 700 miles northeast of th 


site 
the proposed St. Lawrence project. Or 
might as well come to the conclusion thé 


OT 


*. 
i 
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| the city of St. Louis is in danger of the 


Som —_——$——————— 


Axis submarines, and that the Mississippi 
River should not be used for shipping. 
It is not a question of the U-boats sailing 
up the river as Mr. Better facetiously 
suggests, but laying in wait for quarry 
when they must come out of a narrow or 
restricted channel. 

I want to pronounce here and now that 
my remarks as to the effect on morale 
of a section of Canada’s population by 
playing up the story of the sinking, could 
have no such construction as the gentle- 
man from New York places upon them. 
In fairness to me and to the people of our 
sister nation he should apologize. My 
remarks clearly show that I was speaking 
of the story—and not the facts of the 
sinkings. 

I appreciate the gentleman’s reference 
to my alacrity—it is axiomatic that one 
never hesitates to come forward with the 
truth. I am glad to jump forward with 
the facts—and not as do some of the 
opponents of the seaway—merely jump 
to conclusions. 

I appreciate the lesson in elementary 
geography which the gentleman delivers 
vith a ponderous authority. That has 
no relation to the problem and he knows 
it. A silly statement was made that the 
St. Lawrence seaway should be aban- 
doned because two ships were sunk in the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence. What does that 
mean? That we have to pay some at- 
tention to defense efforts and nothing 
else—the same as we do off Sandy Hook 
and on the approaches to New York 
Harbor and elsewhere. Speaking of im- 


agery does he believe that if the sea- 
way was completed and the St. Law- 
rence became an important trade route 


that sufficient precautions would not be 
taken to protect it? 

In the light of the actual data at hand 
which shows two sinkings in the thou- 
sand-mile stretch of the St. Lawrence 
River from Montreal to Newfoundland 
as against more than 150 sinkings in the 
length of our coastline, one must admit— 
even if one disregarded the obvious fact 
that those sinkings in the St. Lawrence 
were probably nonrecurrent—that the 
thousand-mile distance in the St. Law- 
rence River stretching from the heart of 


our continent toward Europe provide 
still the safest way for seagoing crall 
in the northeastern direction towarc 


England and Russia, 





Postal Employees Suggest Improved Mail 
Service on Rural Routes During War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


, c 
HON. JED JOHNSON 
OF OKLAHOMA 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTAT 
Wednesday, May 27, 1942 
Mr. JOHNSON of Okla I 
Speaker, during the present emergency, 

rural mail carriers and postal clerks f 
various sections of the country have re- 
ported a considerable increase in n of 
all classes. However, I am glad to say 
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that very few complaints have come to 
me because of longer hours and increased 
work. A vast majority of the postal em- 
Ployees, including postmasters, postal 
clerks, city carriers, and rural mail car- 
riers, are doing exura work as their bit to 
assist in the all-out war effort. 

Some are advocating and even urging 
that all holidays be dispensed with during 
the present war, on the theory that the 
fathers and mothers of our valiant young 
men in the armed forces are entitled to 
the best possible mail service. One such 
letter comes from an old-time friend of 
mine, J. Alva Smith, rural carrier, route 
1, Temple, Okla. He presents food for 
thought. Under the leave granted me, I 
am including his letter as a part of my 
remarks. The sentiment expressed in 
Carrier Smith’s letter is that of several 
other carriers and the other postal em- 
ployees of the country. The letter of 
Mr. Smith follows: 


TEMPLE, OKLA., May 3, 1942. 
Hon. JED JOHNSON, 
Washington, D.C 

Dear JED: For several years I have thought 
of writing to ycu on the following subject, 
and now, since we are at war, I think it more 
important than ever before. For the dura- 
tion at least, why can’t all of the eight holi- 
days in each year, except one or two, for the 
rural mail carriers be suspended in order to 
give mothers and fathers of Sons now in the 
armed forces improved mail service on rural 
routes? It is my understanding that an order 
has already been issued for most all post 
offices to remain open until noon on holidays. 
Since the post-office force will be on the job 
up to that hour—and nearly all rural carriers 
complete their routes by noon—it strikes me 
that we should go all-out 100 percent in 
order to speed mail to and from the boys in 
the armed forces 

Mothers and fathers living in town are 
going to have the advantage over those living 
on farms miles away from the post office on 
holidays. They either have post-office boxes 
or can call at the general delivery before noon 
on holidays for their mail. 

Being a rural mail carrier myself, and hav- 
ing been a rural route patron several years 
before entering the Service, gives me a good 
idea of what it means to the farming-class 
people to skip a day or two in the delivery 
of their mail. Beginning next Memorial Day, 
the 30th of this month, and which falls on 
Saturday, mail is delayed to the farmer from 
Friday to Monday. Then next comes July 4, 
which falls on Saturday again—another skip 

Monday. Next comes Labor 


from Friday to 
Day, which falls on first Monday in Septem- 





l 


ber—another skip of 2 days from Saturday 


to Tuesday Another bad feature with these 
holidays falling on either Saturday, Sunday, 
or Monday the farmer will have three aaily 
papers in one day (two of them having been 


If possible let’s have this improved service 
t be any additional expense to 
Jepartment, other than the 


regular 5-cent-per-mile equipment allowance 
If no appropriation in funds is available to 


meet this 5 cents a mile, then we carriers 
l ladiy donate that item in order to 
e mail to our patrons 

icceed in suspending some six 
or seven of these holidays for the duration, 
then I \ t's try to keep it in force there- 
afte For I do not believe the rural service 
has been improved to the farmer as much in 


its 38 years of existence as other branches of 
the Postal Service have improved to other 
classes of patrons 

I see mn d reason why this will not 
appeal to a ly will 


1 rural carriers It cert 


lighten their 1 





1 after holidays. 











after a holiday we have more mail for some 
patrons than will go in his box, and it is 
necessary to return some of it to the post 
office for next day’s delivery. Many, many 
times rural patrons make extra trips to town 
on holidays and stand on the street for hours 
trying to catch some clerk or carrier in order 
to get some expected letter from sick rela- 
tives, or other important mail. 

, if a carrier wants to observe the holiday, 
then it will more than please his substitute to 
go out on the route that holiday. Since we 
get 15 days paid vacation plus the 8 holidays 
we should be willing to do a bit of sacrificing 
in this day and time. The carrier need not 
go on either of the 8 holidays, but send his 
substitute instead and charge it to his 15 
days paid vacation. 

I believe you can read between the lines 
that I am 100 percent for better service to 
the farmer. I might say further, that I 
am serving my entire route on muddy days— 
and asking for more days. 

You and I have been successful several 
times in securing improved service to our 
friendly farmers, so here’s believing we can 
do it again. 

More power to you and success. 

Yours truly, and thanks a lot for listening. 

J. AtvA SMITH, 
Carrier, Route 1, 





Maintaining the Morale of Service Men 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. LOUIS J. CAPOZZOLI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1942 


Mr. CAPOZZOLI. Mr. Speaker, the 
great lower East Side of New York, a 
large portion of which is included within 
my congressional district, has contributed 
thousands of its sons to the armed forces 
of our country. In that section one finds 
all races, colors, and creeds. All of the 
residents are molded into Americans who 
are fully alive and responsive to the obli- 
gations which Americans now owe to 
their country in its hour of need. 

There is no doubt in my mind that, 
throughout the breadth and length of 


| our land, various methods of manifesting 


our love and affection for our boys in 
the armed services are being employed. 
These manifestations take place because 
they tend to build and maintain the mo- 
rale of our boys in the service and also of 


| their relatives and friends back home. 
| Tam taking this time to inform the House 


concerning a unique method adopted by 
some of my neighbors, in my congres- 


| sional district, to show their gratitude to 


our boys. 

They have organized into a community 
Defense Bond Committee No. 1, the aim 
of which is to purchase and donate a $25 
War Bond to each resident of their par- 
ticular locality who is now in the service. 
The headquarters of this committee are 
located at the Children’s Aid Society 
Building, 154 Hester Street, New York 
City,N. Y. The area covered by the work 
of this committee consists of a few square 
blocks, with crowded tenements, typical 
of the lower East Side. So far as I know, 
this is the first locality which has em- 
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ployed this method of showing the debt 
of gratitude which Americans owe to our 
boys in the service. 

The work of this committee is con- 
ducted under the supervision of well- 
known and responsible residents of the 
community, among whom are found 
members of the clergy, social workers, 
reputable businessmen and public offi- 
cials. The funds with which to pur- 
chase these bonds are obtained as a result 
of weekly social dances, to which many 
of the neighborhood residents are glad 
to go, and membership dues of $1 per 
year. All who attend these affairs know 
for what purpose they are held and they 
are anxious to contribute to their success. 

On the evening of May 9, 1942, this 
committee tendered a reception to the 
mothers of the boys from this particular 
area who are in the armed service. It 
was a thrilling sight to see these mothers 
seated together and graciously receiving 
the plaudits and the tributes of their 
friends and neighbors. 

Amongst many prominent persons at- 
tending this reception there was the Hon- 
orable Albert Goldman, postmaster of 
New York, an outstanding American, 
well known for his un<iring efforts in the 
crisis now confronting us. At a desig- 
nated time the mothers were called indi- 
vidually to a platform by Postmaster 
Goldman and each was presented with a 
$25 war bond, payable to the individual 
service man, with his nearest relative as 
beneficiary. 

As each mother mounted the platform 
and the presentation was made, the per- 
sons present showed no restraint in their 
approval of the proceedings and their 
affection for the particular individual 
who was then being remembered. 

One of these bonds was presented to a 
brother of Acursio Tortorici. Acursio 
was affectionately known ir the neigh- 
borhood as “Gus,” and he lived at 91 
Elizabeth Street, New York City. He 
Was a seaman on board the U. S. S. Pol- 
lux. We all remember the destruction of 
the Polluz off the coast of Newfoundland, 
with the resultant loss of life. One of 
those who made the supreme sacrifice on 
that occasion was “Gus” Tortorici. 

Needless to say, no words, no matter 
how put together, can soften the blow to 
the Tortorici family, or to any other fam- 
ily which has lost a dear one. Words 
did seem useless at this point in the 
proceedings. Yet the neighbors and the 
friends of Gus, saddened as they all 
were by the news that he would never 
again return, did wish to show their af- 
fection and regard for his memory. And 
so, while a service flag with one gold star 
hung overhead, a brother of Gus ac- 
cepted the bond from Postmaster Gold- 
man amidst hushed surroundings. 

The material value of the presentation 
made to each mother is, of course, insig- 
nificant. The true value of this proce- 
dure is to be found in its symbolic mean- 
ing. It speaks the heartfelt gratitude 
and appreciation of the neighbors and 
friends of these boys. It seeks to convey 
a message of good cheer and assures 
them that the folks back home are con- 
tinuously thinking of them. It is a mes- 
sage to the effect that no effort will be 
spared by those of us on the home front 
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to give every possible aid to the boys on | 
the front line. | 

The officers of this committee are as 
follows: 

Joseph Graziano, president; Arthur R. 
Tisi, first vice president; Anthony J. Cal- | 
derera, second vice president; Michael 
Izzo, treasurer; Anthony Esposito, finan- | 
cial secretary; Anthony Gardella, assist- 
ant financial secretary; Vincent N. Vi- | 
tale, recording secretary; Pasquale A. | 
Napolitano, corresponding secretary; 
Rocco Perino, sergeant at arms. 

There is also an Honorary Board of | 
Advisors, which, in addition to your 
humble servant, consists of: 

Rev. Edward Salerno, Assemblyman 
Louis DeSalvio, John Tutak, Mary Weil, 
Adele Gauzza, Jacob H. Shack, Dr. Salva- 
tore D. Carillo, George H. Solomon, 
D. D.S. 

The names of the service men, on whose 
behalf bonds were presented, exclusive of 
the late Acursio Tortorici, are as follows: 

John Adamo, Ermino Affuso, Nunzio 
Africano, Philip Aurigemma, Nicholas 
Bertucci, Frank Bivona, Joseph Canatella, 
Paul Capici, Joseph Carbonaro, Angelo 
Catanzarito, Frank Caveluzzi, John Cilmi, 
Joseph Cilmi, Angelo Coniglione, Domi- 
nick Crivelli, James P. Cuccinello, An- 
thony Curaro, Frank D’Acunto, Pasquale 
DeCostanzo, Joseph DelMondo, Louis De 
Salvio, Joseph DiFilippo, Biagio Fecundio, 
Paul Figliuolo, Paul Fiorellino, John Gan- 
dolfo, Liberato Gallicchio, Leonard Gra- | 
vino, Joseph Graziano, Frank Iannillo, | 
Gus Infante, John LaBella, Anthony La- | 
gana, Rocco Lovascio, Vincent Lupo, Al- | 
fred Mangano, Lincoln Mangano, Gen- | 
naro Marotta, Luciano Miele, Dominick 
Migliaccio, Louis Mingione, Albert Mur- 
gola, Ralph Napolitano, Frank Padula, 
Vincent Pagano, Frank Picariello, Albert 
V. Piccola, Nicholas Pipoli, Pasquale Re- 
capito, Alexandro Rossani, Ross San- 
tangelo, John Sbarbaro, Charles Sclafani, 
Alfred Sconameglia, Jack Sorisi, John 
Strano, Jr., Marchy Tagnione, Serafino 
Testa, Joseph Tudisco, Lawrence Vac- 
carella, Biagio Vitagliano. 

I am advised that it is the intention of 
the committee to continue this work and 
similar presentations will be made in the 
near future for those of their neighbors 
who are now in the service. The work 
of this committee is receiving wide praise | 
and its officers have been invited to other 
communities to explain the plan. 

I feel that I speak the sentiments of 
my colleagues when I extend to the Com- 
munity Defense Bond Committee No. 1 
my heartiest congratulations and sincere 
best wishes for its continued success. 








What’s Needed in the Gulf 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 
HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN | 
OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1942 
Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 


leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include an article entitled ‘“What’s | 


Needed in the Gulf,” by Under Secretary 
of Commerce Wayne Chatfield Taylor, 
and published in the April 4 issue of For- 
eign Commerce Weekly, official foreign 
trade organ of the Department of Com- 
merce. 

In his hard hitting article Mr. Taylor 
stated that geographical location favors 
the Gulf ports in the development of 
trade with a large part of Latin America 
and other world areas served by the 
Panama Canal. Mr. Taylor indicates 
that where distance and safety are fac- 
tors, ships and time could be saved by 
using the comparatively safe Gulf route. 
He also points out that a foreign-trade 
zone, if located in one of our Gulf ports, 
would facilitate the movement of essen- 
tial raw materials and manufactured 
goods between this country and our 
southern neighbors. Although the port 
of Mobile is handling a substantial part 
of the traffic which flows in and out of 
the Gulf, it can handle more—it will 
handle more. 

In 1938 I was instrumental in locating 
the first foreign-trade zone in the Gulf of 
Mexico at Mobile. Officials later decided 
that the zone was not necessary. I raise 
no issue on their decision. However, if it 
is later decided that the foreign-trade 
zone should be reestablished, I have as- 
surances from Federal officials that Mo- 
bile would be given every consideration. 

Under Secretary Taylor’s article fol- 
lows: . 

WHaAT’s NEEDED IN THE GULF 
(By the Honorable Wayne Chatfield Taylor, 
Under Secretary of Commerce) 


Tungsten, rubber, tin, industrial diamonds, 
nitrates, copper, bauxite, magnesium, all 
these commodities and many more are of vital 
importance in our effort to destroy the forces 
which threaten our commerce, our freedom, 
our very lives. True, we have been cut off 
from our normal sources of some of these 
vital materials, but many of these commodi- 
ties can be obtained from within the borders 
of our American neighbors to the south. At 
the Rio Conference the willingness, the active 
desire, of the other Americas to cooperate in 
destroying the Axis by supplying us, to quote 
Prime Minister Churchill, “with the tools” 
was clear. In many instances our problem is 
not one of where to get it but how to get it 
here. In short, the problem is one of ship- 
ping—ocean shipping 


WAYS OF MEETING ENEMY DESTRUCTION OF 
UNITED STATES SHIPPING 


Our Navy, with traditional determination, 
has set out to find and destroy the enemy 
U-boats which infest our waters. But there 
are two other ways in which the problem of 
enemy destruction of United States shipping 
may be met. One, the more obvious, a pro- 
gram of new construction, has already been 
undertaken. The other solution which sug- 
gests itself is that of routing much of the 

oods normally shipped to North Atlantic 
ports from the other Americas, and vice versa, 
to and from Gulf ports, respectively 

The advantage of alternate routing would 
be twofold. First, for much of the shipping 
the sea distance would be reduced. One has 
only to glance at the map to see that the 
distance between Valparaiso, Chile r Vera- 
cruz, Mexico, and a North Atlantic port such 
as New York is greater than the distance from 
those same ports to a Gulf port such as New 
Orleans, Houston, or Mobile. In either case 
it is the sea distance which is threatened 
by the enemy, and it is the sea routes which 
must be guarded. 

In the latter lies the second advantage. 
Not only is the length of the sea routes 
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shcrtened, but the area of route convergence, 
the Gulf and Caribbean area, is precisely 
the area already under our Navy’s most con- 
stant vigilance, because of its importance to 
the Panama Canal. 

In 1940, 5,044,810 tons of goods were shipped 
from the Pacific, Caribbean, and Gulf ports 
of our southern neighbors to North Atlantic 
ports. This represents approximately 12,000,- 
000,000 ton-miles (nautical miles) of ship- 
ping. If these goods had been routed to a 
Gulf port approximately 2,500,000,000 ton- 
miles would have been saved. With 20 per- 
cent less shipping the same amount of goods 
could be carried. The normally available 
shipping thus routed to a Gulf port, such as 
New Orleans, would be able to carry 25 per- 
cent more goods in a given time and to Carry 
it more safely. 

UNITED STATES REQUIREMENTS GROWING 


As the war proceeds and the United States 
war effort expands, requirements for many 
essential materials will grow. Tin, copper, 
nitrates, tungsten, antimony, bauxite, 
chrome ore, graphite, iodine, manganese ore, 
mercury, petroleum, and vanadium are just 
such minerals and all may be obtained from 
our southern neighbors with Gulf, Caribbean, 
and Pacific coast outlets. As a result of the 
loss of Far Eastern sources, we are Similarly 
dependent upon these same areas for cin- 
chona bark, the raw material from which 
quinine is obtained; fibers from which rope 
is manufactured, and a large number of other 
commodities. 

While ports lying on the east coast of South 
America actually lie closer to the North At- 
lantic ports than to Gulf ports, the Gulf 
ports enjoy the wartime strategic advantage 
already mentioned. From such east South 
American ports, together with additional 
quantities of the above-mentioned goods, the 
United States hopes to receive substantial 
quantities of rubber, mica, beryllium, quartz 
crystal, titanium ore, and other items. Be- 
sides these “strategic” materials we are in- 
creasingly dependent upon our southern 
neighbors for wool, vegetable oils, flax, hides 
and skins, canned beef for the Army, and a 
multitude of other essentials. Well known 
are our normal large purchases of coffee, 
cocoa, fruits, nuts, spices, condiments, and 
other items. 

Conversely, as the war has gone on, the 
other Americas have become increasingly de- 
pendent upon the United States for a large, 
variety of goods. In many cases these goods 
are absolutely essential for the defense of 
those countries against the Axis hordes. The 
remainder are important to the people liv- 
ing in those ccuntries just as coffee, coc¢ 
fruits, and nuts are important to most of 
us—jJust as hides and quebracho are 
tant to the shoe industry—just as he 
for binder twine is important to our 
farmers. 

The wisdom of the alternate routiz 
apparent that the question, Why isn 
seems aS a matter of cour 


impor- 
nequen 


wheat 


being done? @ 
to follow The answer is that shipping is 
being thus routed insofar as is possible. Chief 


limiting factors heretofore have be 
fixed habits of shippers and 
the developed channels of distribut 


Re 


Because a Peoria or Indianapolis manufac- 
turer has always in the past shipped by way 
of a North Atlantic port he tends to con- 
tinue to ship that way as long 
shipping is available, even though the total 
quantity of goods possible of 1ipment 
that route is less than on another 
The result, during the last war, was t 
export cargo reached the ports in such quan- 
tity that shipping space was totally inade- 
quate to move it overseas. Docks, ware- 
houses, and railroad sidings became com- 
pletely jammed with tied-up trafii Railroad 
cars loaded with munitions, ¢ 





vital cargoes were immobilize I iz 
sericusly hampering the suc¢ ful | cue 
tion of the war. 
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FREIGHT CONTROL BY RAILROADS 

To overcome these difficulties and to pre- 
vent a repetition of such conditions at North 
Atlantic ports complete control of all rail- 
road freight (except U. S. Government 
shipments) moving to South American 
destinations through North Atlantic ports 
was inaugurated recently by the railroads. 

The exigencies of the war appear likely 
thus to force exporters to ship their goods 
by alternate routes. It would seem to fol- 
iow that a ship out of, say New Orleans, re- 
turning with a cargo from Para, Brazil, from 
Puerto Barrics, Guatemala, from Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, from Antofagasta, Chile, or 
from any other neighboring port, would be 
able to lay down its cargo, make a speedy 
turn around, and again go to sea 

But would it? Are any of the Gulf ports 
fully equipped to handle all the various types 
of cargoes coming from our southern neigh- 
bors? Are they equipped to receive, dry, sort, 
and grade the thousands of tons of Brazil 
nuts coming each year to this country, per- 
mitting the bad nuts, a total loss to the pur- 
chaser, to be destroyed before customs entry? 
Are properly ventilated warehouses, well 
fenced and under constant customs guard, 

uch as are necessary for these operations, 
available? 

Where on the Gulf coast can Argentine 
beef be unloaded, inspected, that whicn can- 

ot meet rigid Bureau of Animal Industry 

ecifications be reexported or destroyed, and 
th which is approved relabeled and further 
manipulated—all before customs entry? 

It will be recalled that all the coffee im- 
ported int this country from the other 
American republics is admitted under quota. 
That continued availability of shipping can- 

jt be guaranteed in the future is today a 
truism. Consequently, even after a coun- 
try’s quota has been filled, it is often con- 
venient and, from the point of view of stock 
piling highly desirable, to continue to ship 





free 
At the me time -essibility and inex- 
pensiv torage are important. It is im- 
portant that the importer be freely able to 
splay the coffee to buyers. In a general- 
rder v use th is impossible. Fur- 
ther—and this strikes at the second point— 
rulf i rter may not “shop around” for 
orage space, but must warehouse over-quota 
ffee in a ge ral-order warehouse which is 
designated by the collector of customs of the 
port The result is that storage and han- 
al C ge order warehouses are 
often high Further, storage time is limited 
l year 
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cultie ! nevitably r with the 
! ( f s The only 
¢ mvr i of other 1 b- 
A Ss { ‘ f re but typical ex- 
be the imn te estab 
! n f trac one f 
t 1 
The prin function of such a zone in a 
count ope! ng under an import tariff is 
permit within a tricted specified area 
the handling a processing of cargoes to be 
] or brought into domestic com- 
merce after such manipulation, without the 
} I f ities until entry is made 
THE CELLER ACT 
I f the legislation permitting the 
ment of foreign-trade zones was 
ntained section 3 of Congressman 
EMANUEL CELLER’s bill. Foreign and domes- 


every description is per- 
k brought into a zone and there 
ken up, repacked, assembled, dis- 
rted, refined, graded, cleaned, 
mixed with foreign or domestic merchandise, 
or otherwise manipulated, but not manu- 
factured.” 
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The foreign-trade zone is subject equally 
with adjacent regions to all the laws relating 
to public health, vessel inspection, postal 
service, and immigration. Further, the zone 
is subject to the limited supervision of Fed- 
eral agencies having jurisdiction in ports of 
entry, including customs. 

Under the Celler Act the initiative for the 
establishment of a zone in a port must come 
from local interests, private or public. While 
the conditions briefly described in this ar- 
ticle are Obvious, no large Gulf port has as 
yet made formal application for the estab- 
lishment of a foreign-trade zone. Pearl 
Harbor was attacked on December 7, 1941. 
if local interests fail to act, the Department 
of Commerce will sponsor legislation which 
will permit appropriate action by the Federal 
Government. 


Reserve Officers’ Longevity Pay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PAUL J. KILDAY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 192 


Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Speaker, attention 
should be called to the fact that this con- 
ference report retains the so-called Kil- 
day, Reserve officers’ longevity amend- 
ment. That is an amendment incorpo- 
rated into the bill by the Military Affairs 
Committee on my motion and which per- 
mits Reserve Officers of the Army to 
count their entire commissioned service 
for longevity pay purposes. Heretofore 
those officers have been permitted to 
count only their time upon active duty 
and one-half of the balance of their com- 
missioned service for longevity purposes. 
The Regular Army has always counted 
t entire commissioned service for 
that purpose. For years the National 
Guard has also received credit for their 
entire commissioned service. The re- 
serve components of the Navy have had 
the same right. This discrimination 
against the Reserve officer of the Army 
has constituted one of the injustices 
which he has suffered. I am proud to 
have had a part in its removal. 

This Nation owes a tremendous debt to 
the citizen soldier. He has fought each 
of our wars. He is fighting this war. 
Under our traditional military policy the 
Regular Army is intended to be a small, 
highly efficient organization capable of 
expansion into the large fighting force 
required for the prosecution of war. 
Under such a policy it is essential that 
we have available a large reservoir of pa- 
triotic men who give of their time and 
energy in time of peace to equip them- 
selves to fit into that expanded Army as 
officers. The Reserve officers of the 
Army fulfill that office. What a con- 
trast between the beginning of this war 
and the first World War. This time the 
Army had at its disposal 120,000 trained 
Reserve officers ready to drop their civil- 
ian pursuits and enter upon active mili- 
tary service. Practically all of them are 
now on active duty. They are indis- 
pensable to the Army. They will give 
good account of themselves, and our debt 
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| to them will be multiplied manyfold be- 
| fore they return to civil life. At the 
beginning of the first World War we had 
but a negligible number of officers in the 
Reserve. The entire expansion of the 
Army had to wait while officers’ training 
camps were established and officers 
trained. 

This is a most appropriate time to do 
justice to the Reserve officer. He is now 
on active duty. He is prohibited by regu- 
lations from advocating legislation for 
his benefit. He obeys those regulations. 
Therefore this provision comes as the free 
expression of a grateful Government to 
men who serve her well in time of need. 
It is my privilege to serve as chairman 
of the Subcommittee on National Guard 
} and Organized Reserve of the Committee 

on Military Affairs of the House. In that 

position it shall be my purpose to be ever 
| alert for the interest and the welfare of 
the Reserve officer while he is away on 
active duty. 





Compulsory Purchase of Government 


Bonds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


| HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


} OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1942 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following letter from 
Hon. T. M. Stevens, of Mobile, Ala., con- 
cerning the Gore bill: 


WATERMAN STEAMSHIP CORPORATION, 
MOBILE OCEANIC LINE, 
| Mobile, Ala., May 12, 1942. 
Hon. Frank W. Boykin, 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Frank: The bill introduced by Rep- 
resentative Gore, as reported by the Associ- 
ated Press, embraces the control which the 
Government is bound to assert now or later 
if it is going to win the war 

We have recognized the impossibility of 
raising a sufficient army by voluntary enlist- 
ment, and very properly we have resorted 
to conscription. It is equally impossible 
to secure by voluntary action the contribu- 
tions from labor and capital necessary to 
winning the war, and it seems to me that Mr. 
Gore’s plan is sound and comprehensive. 
However, there is one proposition which I 
think could be added without detriment, and 
in fact, with ultimate benefit, to the raising 
of revenue by the sale of bonds, and it is 
that there should be an absolute right on the 
part of the estates of those who purchase 
bonds under the Gore plan to use those 
| bonds at not less than their actual cost in 

the payment of estate or inheritance taxes 
| It is true that the bill carries a provision 
giving a discretion to the Secretary of the 
Treasury to grant permission to negotiate 
the bonds in cases of hardship, but there 
ought to be a further assurance consisting 
of an absolute right to use the bonds in pay- 
ing the obligation which the purchaser’s 
estate will be under to the Government for 
estate or inheritance taxes. Of course, this 
| should be limited to the payment of taxes on 
the estate of the original purchaser, 
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By far the greater number of those who 
will be purchasers of large quantities of bonds 
under the Gore bill will consist of men in 
active business with most of their wealth 
frozen in those businesses, and at their 
deaths their estates would be met with heavy 
estate taxes and with their assets frozen in 
properties and business which can be dis- 
posed of only at great sacrifices and in Gov- 
ernment bonds which, even if their sale be 
permitted, will be bound to be salable only 
at heavy discounts. Consequently, such es- 
tates will be called upon not only to pay their 
just share of the Government’s expenses but 
also to make very heavy losses in order to 
get the money for such payments. Probably 
I would not have thought of this but for my 
own situation. I own something over 30,000 
shares of the capital stock of the Waterman 
Steamship Corporation. Some thousand or 
fifteen hundred shares of the said company’s 
steck has been sold in Mobile in small lots 
at prices starting from about $25 per share 
and coming on up to around $55 per share. 
While this stock is quite specuiative, yet I 
think that it has an intrinsic value well 
above $55 per share. I own possibly $500,000 
of other property, a substantial portion of 
which is in land. In the event of my death 
the Government probably would succeed in 
valuing my said stcck for estate taxation at 
as much as $50 per share, and a sale of a 
large part of it would be necessary in order 
to get the money to pay the tax. The nature 
of this stock is such that I am satisfied that 
if I had to sell 5,000 shares the price would 
go down to possibly below the $25 per share 
at which the first of the sales were made. 
While the stock is well thought of in Mobile, 
yet there wouldn’t be sufficient buying ca- 
pacity here with those who are willing to in- 
vest in a speculative stock to even approach 
taking care of 5,000 shares. Elsewhere the 
stock would have no real market, because, as 
you well know, the merits of the corporation, 
what it has and what it does, are not suf- 
ficiently known in the money centers to at- 
tract foreign buyers. 

For some time I have been engaged in try- 
ing to get as much of my assets as possible 
in liquid form, and to that end I have been 
conserving my earnings and have not been 
making the investments in Government se- 
curities which I have wanted to make. Last 
year I had an income of substan‘tially $116,000 
and my income tax was slightly more than 
$66,000. If my income continues about the 
Same, as I think it will, I will be called upon 
to purchase $25,000 of bonds each year and 
will be able to reserve for estate taxes only 
such portion of the $25,000 left with me as I 
might be able to save. If I could be assured 
that my estate would be protected pro tanto 
by such purchases, I would be more than 
glad to invest in Government bonds not only 
the excess of my earnings over $25,000 per year 
but also all of the proceeds from any liquida- 
tion of my properties. In short, I would treat 
my bond buying as a laying up of funds for 
the purpose of protecting my estate against 
ruinous and forced sales of assets. 

While, of course, my individual case cuts 
no figure in a great national propcsition, yet 
I am quite sure that there must be many 
thousands of businessmen facing in more or 
less Gegree the same difficulties which I am 
facing, and I believe that the kind of assur- 
ance which I am suggesting would cause an 
increase in bond buying far beyond any ulti- 
mate retirement of bonds by the Treasury 
through taking them in payment of estate 
taxes. Furthermore, the increase in buying 
wculd begin with the passage of the act, 
whereas the redemptions incident to the 
arrangement would be spread over the entire 
life of the bonds and naturally would be 
comparatively light in the first few years of 
the period during which the Government's 
demands are heaviest. 

It should be noted that this situation is 
applicable to all bond buyers whose cstates 








will be liable for any estate taxation and is 
not confined to large estates. 

I have no idea what will happen to the 
Gore bill or similar proposed legislation, but 
I feel very confident that within the reason- 
ably near future the Congress is going to feel 
compelled to provide for the compulsory pur- 
chase of Government securities as well as 
heavier taxation and for control over wages 
and prices of all kinds of commodities, Fur- 
thermore, I am very sure that those Repre- 
sentatives who undertake to please labor 
unions and farmer unions will find that they 
have displeased the great body of their con- 
stituents. In fact, I most strongly believe 
that only a few members of labor unions, 
aside from the racketeers who make their 
living out of such unions, and only a few of 
the real farmers of the country favor the 
taking advantage of the war situation to 
boost wages and farm prices 

As you probably know, our entire organiza- 
tion, in which some eight or ten thousand 
people are now employed and which must be 
increased by several thousand more, is work- 
ing solely for the Government, and I most 
seriously doubt there being any substantial 
number of our employees who will object to 
reasonable wage control by the Government 
evidenced by a statutory fixation of wages, 
provided that at the same time there be a 
fixation of the prices of the commodities 
which they must buy. 

I am sending you several copies of this 
letter, and if you think well of it you can 
furnish one copy to Mr. Gorg, also another 
copy to Sam Hosss, and copies to any other 
Members of the Congress selected by you 

I hope that you will follow up this matter 
and do your best to have embraced in any 
statute providing for compulsory purchase 
of bonds a provision that the Government 
will accept these bonds in payment pro tanto 
of any estate or inheritance taxes on the 
estate of the original purchaser of the bonds. 

With regards and best wishes, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
T. M. STEVENS. 





Address of Hon. James A. Farley 


TXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES P. McGRANERY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1942 


Mr. McGRANERY. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following com- 
mencement address of the Honorable 
James A. Farley, delivered to the grad- 
uating class of Villanova College, Villa- 
nova, Pa., Tuesday, May 19, 19842: 

To the president and faculty of Villanova 
College I am Sincerely grateful for honoring 
me today. I am happy for the opportunity 
that has been given me to extend my friend- 
ship with the president of your college, the 
Very Reverend Edward V. Stanford 

I am mindful of the tradition of the 
Augustinian Fathers. The work they have 
been doing throughout the world has been a 
labor of love. To cite.a dramatic harvest of 
their missjonary efforts, we need only recall 
the recent all-out bravery of the thousands 


of Filipinos who took part in the defense of 





Bataan, for the Augustinians have long been 
sowing the seeds of character and spreading 
the gospel of God in those historic islands 


To the graduating class, of which I am 
happy to be counted as an honorary 
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may I address my remarks. Your alma mater 
has long been noted as a great institution for 
the development of engineering talents. 
Among your thousands of graduates, a large 
percentage trained for technical pursuits 
have an extraordinary value in the present 
era. Their contributions and inventive 
genius will contribute much toward aiding 
their fellow alumni who are bearing arms to 
bring to us—out of this chaos—a just vic- 
tory. How paradoxical it is that the teach- 
ings of peace-loving fathers, designed to 
train men for peaceful pursuits, should now 
be indispensable in this war against those 
who would destroy our way of life, our coun- 
try, and our religion. 

In the midst of it all, thoughful men in 
all nations are no doubt trying, 
here, to understand how war came and how 
we can prevent it from coming again. We 
have heard from God that men are brothers 
as He is the common Father. But now we 
see men fighting against men and, what is 
more awful, men standing in their little con- 
ceits and denying the authority of God 
Only a few days ago a brave son of the church 
Cardinal Faulhaber, stood out against the 
pagans in his own land, a signal to us that 
religious thought has held steadfast against 
the paganism of the Nazis 

But it is not its enemies that threaten thé 
church; it is the friends of little faith. hk 
such a crisis as this there are men of litile 
faith who are voicing a despair in the ul 
mate values of religion. There are men wW 
say that religion has failed because nations 
sin and sin again; because in spite of thou- 
sands of church spires a 


as we are 








nation still raises 
the bloody banner of war; because while pro- 





fessing to be the soldiers of the Prince of 
Peace, men hail the call of the lords of war. 
What is the answer to these doubt Does 


the persistence of war mean the failure 
religion? 

The answer is “No.” Religion i 
concerned with the relations of men with 
God, with the teaching to men of the great- 
ness and glory of God, with the development 
in men of Godlike virtues, with truth and 
righteousness and faith. Religion labor 
through the centuries to save man from sin, 
to save him from his evil passions, from ] 
instincts to injure others, and his selfish de- 
sire to live for himself alone. This is an un- 
ending battle, a war without an armistice, a 
truceless conflict. God has not promised 
ligion an end of its efforts on earth, for the 
hard fight it must wage strengthens it and 
prepares its members for the more perfect life 
beyond the grave. Evil we shali have 
in the future as ir. the past, but never 
we slacken our efforts to destroy it I 
war effort of the soul lies our tru 
duty. To keep aloft the flag of G 


cestiny < th 








troubled world is the great 
church 

As we see the church, with i rrowful 
task in these days of world war, we cat 
encouragement from its great pur} iz 
past. When the Roman Empire broke up and 
barbarian hordes swept*away lay m le 
and many of the visible monun ts of civil- 
ized life, long ages passed be-:or ity 
returned All through those hundre of 
years of upheaval it became the task of re- 
ligion to preserve in the sanctu f the 
church the great values of civiliz Law 
culture, art, literature, and scier were ved 
by men of religion Educatio1 led 
against ignorance. The faith 


barbarism. Men till wrote 


painted great pictures, and m prof i 
scientific discoveries amid the ciash of 
Augustine, Benedict Bernard, ( imbatz 
Anselm, Gregory, and Francis saved live nd 
preserved health while they tat tt l 
of God. These were men of r¢ i Th 


served their God by saving for men tl . 
ures of ages past and by 
Spite of a troubled wo 


is the enduring responsibil 


Id Th rK 
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War is a failure of human, not divine, insti- 
tutions. Political and governmental ma- 
chinery seeks a great end and holds aloft a 
great ideal. It seeks, by adjusting and bal- 
ancing the relationships of men, to bring 
them to law and order and peace. It seeks, 
or it should seek, as its ally in this the forces 
of religion, for faith and charity and truth 
are essential to government and law. But its 
leaders are men, and men are imperfect. In 
government within a country and in that 
wider field of law among nations there come 
break-downs, and their evil consequences fol- 
low. Men try again and again to make last- 
ing peace. But treaties are imperfect things 
and they fail to preserve peace. War is the 
consequence, and men pay with their lives 
for what men fail to accomplish with their 
intelligence. Violence takes the place of 
law. Force supplants justice and falsehood 
overwhelms truth. 

But in spite of war we must not lose faith 
in the means of peace. When our man- 
made governments fail and disorder sweeps 
over us, we must still believe that man, with 
God's help, can build stability on earth. We 
must believe in law even when some laws 
fail 

Because we have a train wreck, we do not 
lose faith in science and steel and steam and 
electricity. We know that somewhere along 
the line human intelligence failed to control 
these things. We must try and try again to 
make them work 

In our country we have for generations 
built up great principles of law and order and 
liberty and self-government. We do not in- 
duige in the conceit that these principles are 
ours alone. They came because men of great 
wisdom had likewise the humility to seek the 
iid of God. As Washington said when we 


tv which the wise and honest can repair; 
the rest is in the h of God.” 

True leaders in America speak not of what 
they and God shall do—“Me und Gott.” 
They speak of what they in their imperfect 
way may do with the help and in the service 
of God 

These great principles of freedom involve 
a profound religious teaching and respect for 
the personality of every man, however hum- 
ble. We respect every man, not because he 
is without sin, not because he is successful 

the world, not because he is rich or poor, 
but because he is a son of God and his soul 
immortal. There is no other foundation 
r democracy than this equality before God. 
Because we respect his rights we give him 

equality of freedom. We permit him to 

views, whatever we may think of 
permit him to read a free press 
him peaceably to assemble 

public problems. We permit 
in a free election. We permit 
rnment and we pro- 


ands 


‘ 


speak his 
hem. Wes 
id we permit 
1 to discuss 


his G 

insolence and tyranny by 

We permit all these things 

ericans, because we know 

» least of these are protected, 

ull be fre 

ns and hurry of war we 

careful to preserve these 

will participate the bet- 

vice of their country at war be- 

ire confident that what they are 

will be preserved. Our basic 
vernment represent our ide 
Reforms, however desi! 

while until we are all 
m in the peace to come. 

he burdens cf the months to 

forget our heritage as free 

us be humble in our willing- 

x. Let us see this trial as a 


n our slow progress toward a bet- 
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little 


ss to admit e1 


milestone i 
ter and more haritable worl 

Let us sh 
showed wh 
same cons 
corded Washington and Lincoln 


d 
forefathers 
The 


ace- 


rtitude 
n this Nation 


support that 


our 
was nurtured 

was 
Wilson, 


istency ol 


and 


necessarily is imperative now if our crusade 
for the free way of life is to culminate in 
victory. I urge you, as Americans, to strain 
yourselves to the utmost with fortitude and 
with fervor, behind the armed forces in the 
field, behind the sailors on the seven seas, 
behind the workers in the factories, behind 
those who bear the burden of leadership, that 
the combined effort of all will make lighter 
the load, surer the success, more efficacious 
the efforts of our Commander in Chief, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

Above all, let us see the great mission of 
religion in these and future times. As in 
similar trials before, it stands with us to 
keep our faith alive, to cherish the finer 
achievements of the human spirit, to comfort 
the afflicted, strengthen the weak of heart, 
and remind us always of our duty to God. 

As you young men go out to meet your re- 
sponsibilities in a world upset, have no fear 
Millions of other men, some a little older, 
some a little younger, compose the bulwarks 
of our destiny. Yours is the privilege to 
protect what fearless ancestors have estab- 
lished and in you is reposed the confidence of 
the elders of the land and the children of 
America. You will not fail them. Your 
church, your country, and your homes, out 
of this black-out, will rise again into the 
sunlight of security because your generation 
is not afraid. 


Slander of Members of Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1942 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the follow- 
ing letter written by me to one of my 
constituents: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., May 23 
Mr. Davip McMANws, 
Binghamton, N. Y 

Dear Dave: Your rash and ill-advised an- 
swer to my friendly letter indicates that you 
have been duped by the local smear brigade 
into repeating the same false charges which 
have been leveled at the finest leaders of 
your Own party. You are simply being a 
parrot to the barrage of slander being hurled 
nationally at all Members of Congress. 

Because I have followed the will of the 
people in my locality during both my terms 
as their Representative, I have been the butt 
of hysterical attacks of frustrated and worn- 
out reactionaries of both parties. For want 
of a more prominent name I have called this 
small but vociferous group the Hinman set. 
From your letter I conclude you are a member. 

Your nasty insinuations upon me are sim- 
those made against one of the most 

outstanding and beloved leaders of your own 

party in the United States Senate, that great 
and true American, Dayip I. WALSH of Mas- 
sachusetts You are probably aware of the 
indignation which has swept the country over 
he dastardly treatment Senator WALSH has 
received at the hands of ibveksive and 
diabolical individuals 

You should also be aware 
of these smears is already being 
by the Senate Who know 
probe will be extended to protect House Mem- 
bers from contemptuous utterances like yours 

| in these times of national peril. 


ilar to 


that a probe 
contemplated 
but that this 
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Certainly you should Know that as long as 
the two-party system shall exist this district 
will go Republican by a tremendous ma- 
jority. Yet I have always felt the best policy 
for good government’s sake is to be friendly 
with the Democratic minority insofar as serv- 
ice to all the people is concerned. The vast 
majority of your party recognizes this. In 
making your injudicious answer you did not 
reflect their sentiment. 

If your letter was meant to scare me or 
to swerve me off my intended course you 
wrote it in vain. My plans are not yet for- 
mulated. I have made no decision. When 
I do I shall proceed upon the course best 
suited to unite the people of our district in 
on?* common purpose, to forget the petty dis- 
likes ou are trying to arouse, and go straight 
down the road to victory in this titanic 
struggle America is waging for freedom. 

Most sincerely, 
EpwIn A. HALL, 


Political Parade 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LELAND M. FORD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1942 


Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent to revise and 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
clude an article written by George Roth- 
well Brown, titled “Political Parade,” in 
the Los Angeles Examiner, received by 
me on May 17, 1942. This is a very well- 
written article and in my opinion could 
well be read by the rank and file of the 
people of our country. 

The article follows: 


POLITICAL PARADE 


(By George Rothwell Brown) 

WASHINGTON, May 15.—The contention by 
Mr. Leon Henderson’s Office of Price Control 
that Senators and Members of the House of 
Representatives are not entitled to X ration 
cards, giving them unlimited quantities of 
gasoline, is predicated upon the amazing and 
impudent assumption by the vast Washing- 
ton bureaucracy that the duties and respon- 
sibilities of Members of the Congress are not 
essential to the war work. 

Some few Senators and Representatives, 
with customary timidity, have run to cover 
on the issue thus raised. Some have refused 
X cards and some have turned them back. 

Presumably these great statesmen are 
afraid, in a campaign year, that their rigidly 
regimented constituents, on meager allow- 
ances of gas, would resent the fact that their 
Senators and Representatives were not sub- 
jected to the same doles, and would take it 
out on them at the polls in November. 

In response to direct inquiries Mr. Joel 
Dean, Chief of the Office of Price Administra- 
tion fuel-rationing branch, issued a state- 
ment pointing out that driving to work by 
a Member of Congress did not constitute 
official business. 

For sheer boneheaded bureaucratic ignor- 
ance and insolence that statement would be 
hard to beat. Imagine what it implies. 

It implies that in the opinion of some 
little pip-squeak bureaucrat the stupendous 
prerogative given to Congress by the Consti- 
tution to enact the laws by which the Gov- 
ernment is controlled and financed does not 
constitute anything official. 

So important does the Constitution regard 
the work of a Congressman that it expressly 








provides that he may not be interfered with 
in any manner in going to and returning 
from the sessions of the body to which he 
belongs, except for treason, felony, and breach 
of the peace. 

The very existence of the American Con- 
gress depends upon the ability of its Members 
to attend its sessions at all times and under 
all conditions, without interference and with- 
out restriction. 

An excellent argument could be made for 
placing Senators and Representatives No. 1 
or the list of those entitled, so long as gaso- 
line may be available, to as much as, in their 
judgment, may be required in going to and 
returning from their homes to their place of 
work—the United States Capitol. 

It would be an excellent thing if Congress 
in this case told the Washington bureaucracy 
to go down to the Lincoln Memorial Refiec- 
tion Pool and jump in. 

Not all of our Senators and Representatives 
are highly intelligent, and some of them may 
be deplorably lacking in moral courage. But 
it cannot be denied that all of them are pa- 
triotic, and that if granted X ration cards 
similar to those given to doctors, nurses, and 
others of a special class, they would not waste 
precious gasoline brought to our seaboard by 
the heroism of our dauntless sailors on joy- 
riding or any other unnecessary form of 
driving. 





Why Not Jim Farley? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MATTHEW J. MERRITT 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, May 26, 1942 


Mr. MERRITT. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
RECORD, I desire to include the following 
editorial that appeared in the Journal- 
News of Rockland County, N. Y., con- 
cerning the former Postmaster General, 
and former national Democratic chair- 
man, and present New York State Dem- 
ocratic chairman, James A. Farley. 

I have no idea how Mr. Farley feels 
about the matter concerned. However, 
the newspapers generally indicate that 
he is not interested—but I think my 
friends and his many friends in Congress 
would like to know how the people in his 
own county feel about the coming guber- 
natorial situation. 

WHY NOT JIM FARLEY? 

Gov. Herbert Lehman has announced flatly 
that he will not run for the office and 
there have been hats almost without number 
flung into the ring. It’s the sort of job many 


again 


Democrats would like, and since it’s a wide- 
open race the man who gets the inside track 
first and stays there is apt to be out in front 
when noses are counted at the State con- 
vention 


Saying little thus far and having little said 






r him—perhaps by design—has been forme! 
sstmaster General and present New York 
te Democratic Chairman James A. Farley, 


f 
P 
Sta 
the man who first elected Franklin D. Roose- 
velt to the Presidency. At the moment Jim 
Farley might be said to be in political retire 


> 


ment, for politics do not form a part of the 
war effort, but he still has a steady hand on 
the wheei of the Democratic bandwagon. 


Yet while he may be politically quiescent 
through press of other duties more needed in 
the war effort, he is still the candidate of 
Rockland County democracy for the State 
honor, In one way it would be an honor, 





but in another it would be only the part of 
wisdom, for Jim Farley is as able a business- 
man and administrator as he is politician. 

Jim Farley has been mentioned for the 
place more than once in his home county 
and out of it, but up to now there has been 
no opportunity to offer him the nomination. 
Lehman has been Governor for 10 years, and 
the last time he ran Jim Farley was still a 
part of the national administration. 

This year there are no strings attached 
either to the job or to Mr. Farley, and Rock- 
land County would be delighted to offer to 
the State its favorite The offer would 
be made in the knowledge that the Demo- 
cratic candidate has every qualifica for 
the office and would not be a candidate sim- 
ply because he might be deserving of party 
honor, a figurehead, once elected. Jim Farley 
would be every inch the Governor, anc 
@ good many inches on which to work. 


son. 


tion 





Gas Rationing Will Kill Resort Business 
in Michigan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALBERT J. ENGEL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, May 27, 1942 


Mr. ENGEL. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I include the following resolution passed 
at the West Michigan Tourist and Resort 
Association meeting held at Muskegon, 
Mich., on Thursday, May 21, 1942, show- 
ing that gas rationing in Midwest will 
kill tourist and resort business. 

This resolution reads as follows: 

WEsT MICHIGAN TouRIstT & 
RESORT ASSOCIATION, 
Grand Rapids, Mich., May 22, 1942. 

Resolved, That in a time of national peril 
the first duty of every citizen is to make 
every sacrifice that is necessary for the pres- 
ervation of the Nation and the 
hold so dear 

With firm faith in the justice of our cause 


liberties we 


we cheerfully pledge our utmost loyalty and 
devotion to the maintenance of these liber- 
ties, the preservation of our form of govern- 
ment, and the American way of life 

The strength of a democracy lies in the 


voluntary cooperation of its 
Such cooperation must essentially 
upon a sound understanding 
citizen of the objects to be achieved by the 
curtailment of personal liberties, the ration- 
ing of the essentials of life, and other forms 
of regulation. 


citizenship. 
be based 
by the average 





We urge, therefore, that Government in 
the prosecution of its plans take the public 
into full confidence insofar as military exi- 
genciles permit 

The tourist industry of Mi l par- 
ticularly concerned with the threat of gaso- 
line rationing in the Midwest. The lustry 
is the second largest in Michigan ! 
estimated total annual volume 
times exceeding $400,000,000. It i I 1 
dependence for livelihood of the majority of 
people living in that portion of the Swut 
north of the Muskegon-Bay City | 

The proposed stringen é 


in the public press will lit 
to three-fourths of this bu 


two-thirds 
It will mean ruin to many small bu men 
in western and northern Michigan 

Midwest stocks of gasoline are at record 
levels; that Michigan and neighboring States 


are large processor 
substantial part 


of petroleum preducts, a 
of midcontinent prcduc- 
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tion is refined and marketed in the Chicago- 
Detroit-Toledo area; it is difficult 
for the people of this State to understand 
why the rigid restrictions imposed on 
eastern seaboard States should be exten 
to this region of plenty 

We firmly believe that the public has been 
thoroughly educated to the need for con- 
servation of tires. Vacations thi will 
be carefully planned and budgeted. Resi- 
dents of our major cities—many of them 
defense workers giving long hours and 7 days 
a wveek to the production of war material 
need a brief period of relief and relaxat 
to enable them to maintain normal pro 
tivity in the shop during months to coms 

Long drives of several thousand miles 
might properly be banned. But certai 
excursions from our major cities into 
abutting resort territory, enabl 
dwellers to get the benefit sun 
cooling breezes, would increase their é 
endurance and promote rather than retard 
the war effort. 

We respectfully point out that the threat- 
ened extinction of a business of this magni- 
tude will seriously reduce the national in- 
come and the ability of the small business 
man and his employees to buy bonds, pay 
income taxes, and otherwise contribute to 
the financial support of his Government 

The rationing program has already made 
severe inroads on retai’ volume. A national 
income of $110,000,000,000, estimated by 
our economists, is impossible of attainment 
if the velocity of the dollar is to be reduced 
not only by the rationing of consumer goods, 
but by the elimination of vaca‘ions as well. 

In fact, vacations today are the one way in 
which the avernge workman can profitably 
spend his surplus income with benefit to his 
physical self and the Nation without reduc- 
ing stocks of goods and commodities and raw 
materials essential to the war effort 

We respectfully urge, therefor 
entire question of gasoline rationing in 
Midwest be reevaluated by those in autl 
and that a reasonable solution 
which will permit the defense worker, : 
as those engaged in essential civilian 





thers Te 


i0r 


year 











of 





as 





ties, to enjoy the vacation that will so desper- 
ately be needed—as England’s experience has 
shown—to maintain shop productivity and 
national morale: Therefore 

Resolved, That the Honorable Murray D 


VanWagoner, Governor of Michigan, together 
with Senators ARTHUR H. VANDENBERG and 


with Se 
PRENTISS M. Brown, and the several Con- 
zressmen of this State, be and are hereby 
requested to present the facts embodied in 
this resolution to the appropriate Federal 
authorities with the request that gasoline 


rationing in the Great Lakes region be either 





deferred until the ciose of the vacati sea- 
son, or that cuitable provision be made to 
provide defense workers and other vacation- 
ists with sufficient motor fuel tc l ] 

to travel a reasonable distance f the 
annual vacation; unless it be dequat 
demonstrated that such measur impede 
the r effort 


JOHN C. BEUKEMA, C 


A. T. MCFADYEN 
GEORGE E. BISHOP 





What Is Our Home Defense Policy? 
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Mr. ANDERSON <¢ 
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the House Committee on Military Affairs, 
the War Department has stated its defi- 
nite opposition to the enactment of H. R. 
6668 and H. R. 6688, two identical bills, 
introduced jointly by my colleague the 
gentleman from California, Congressman 
COSTELLO, and myself. In one form or 
another these joint proposals have been 
pending in Congress for the last 2 years 
and the country is still without a well- 
organized home-defense-guard program. 

In submitting his report the Secretary 
of War says that “The bills are nut in 
accord with the established policy for 
home defense.” What, then, is the es- 
tablished policy for home defense? The 
report goes on to state: 

The functions proposed are presently as- 
signed to State military forces and military 
police units. State military forces have been 
authorized to include in their organization 
local defense units. This has been done in 
several States 


Are we to believe that this is to be the 
Government’s policy for properly guard- 
ing strategic installations, public utili- 
ties, railroads and highways, defense 
plants, and communities in areas that 
may become combat zones? Frankly, I 
cannot believe it and if my colleagues will 
give this subject their thoughtful consid- 
eration I think they will agree that some- 
thing must be done to clarify the home 
defense situation at the earliest possible 
mioment. 

How many States have well organized 
and properly trained military organiza- 
tions at the present time? Probably not 
more than a half a dozen at the most. 
We have been at war for nearly 6 months. 
The world is on fire. There is always 
the possibility of an attack on one of our 
coasts and still we are forced to put up 
with an utterly inadequate and unor- 
ganized program of home defense. 
When will we wake up? 

Thousands upon thousands of patri- 
otic citizens throughout the country are 
yolunteering their services as air-raid 
wardens, fire wardens, aerial observers, 
and many other essential duties too nu- 
Many more thou- 
sands, yes hundreds of thousands, would 
willingly offer tiicir services as members 
of a home-defense-guard reserve, if only 
such an organization were properly or- 
ganized and controlled by the Federal 
Government. It is not too late to do 
something about it, but it is getting late. 

What about the military-police units? 
They are too few; about 35,000 are con- 
templated under the present program. 
The Army has had nearly 25,000 combat 
troops guarding important strategic in- 
stallations and defense plants in Cali- 
fornia alone for the past few months, 
and even at that many vital spots have 
been left unguarded. ‘he War Depart- 
ment says that the “military-police units 
ised as rapidly as practi- 
Eng- 


merous to mention. 
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cable.” How soon is practicable? 


land h ipproximately two and one-half 
million cit ns in her home-defense- 
guard army. England learned the hard 
way. Do we have to learn the hard way, 
too? 

Mr. Speaker, this matter is of vital 
importance to every Member of Congress 
and to every citizen in the United States. 
Neither the gentleman from California, 


Congressman CosTELLo, nor I would 
want to claim that our proposed legis- 
lation is the answer, but we both feel 
that the subject should be more care- 
fully and thoughtfully considered. It is 
my hope that the Committee on Military 
Affairs will conduct a full investigation 
into the home-defense-guard situation 
at the earliest possible date. The Con- 
gress should have the facts and the coun- 
tiy is entitled to know what they are. 





The Farmers and the Majority of the Peo- 
ple of Puerto Rico Request the Re- 
moval of Governor Tugwell 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. BOLIVAR PAGAN 


RESIDENT COMMISSIONER FROM PUERTO RICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, May 27, 1942 


Mr. PAGAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted by the unanimous consent 
of the House, I am including herein a 
clipping from the Dow Jones Ticker, of 
May 25, 1942, containing a summary of 
a resolution adopted a few days ago at 
a mass convention of farmers from 
throughout the island of Puerto Rico, 
attended by delegates of the Puerto Rican 
Farmers’ Association, the island’s branch 
of the American Farm Bureau. Governor 
Tugwell has been obstructing and oppos- 
ing measures for protection and relief 
requested by the farmers, and they are 
demanding strongly the removal of Gov- 
ernor Tugwell. 

Also, I am including a clipping from 
the Democrat, ind@épendent Democratic 
daily newspaper of Johnstown, Pa., deal- 
ing also on the opposition to Governor 
Tugwell and the request of the people of 
Puerto Rico for his removal. 

[From the Dow Jones Ticker of May 25, 1942] 
PUERTO RICAN FARMERS’ ASSOCIATION DEMANDS 
REMOVAL OF TUGWELL 

San Juan.—The Puerto Rican Farmers’ As- 
sociation representing at least 500,000 of the 
1,723,534 inhabitants almost unanimously has 
adopted a resolution demanding the imme- 
diate removal of Rexford G. Tugwell, one- 
time storm center of the New Deal brain 
trust, in Washington, as Governor of the 
island 

All but 10 of the 504 delegates voted in 
favor of the resolution which charged that— 

1. Tugwell’s continued presence is dan- 
gerous to tranquillity on the island which is 
a vital defense outpost 

2. Tugwell is never approachable except by 
those who support him in full. 

3. Tugwell has created the greatest bu- 
reaucracy in Puerto Rico’s history almost 
doubling the executive department’s expendi- 
tures and handicapping agricultural activi- 
ties by wasting time and money on unessen- 
tial projects and experiments 

The resolution contained a review of re- 


cent legislation sponsored or approved by 
the Governor which was criticized as against 
tne island’s best interests 

[From the Johnstown (Pa.) Democrat] 


COMMISSIONER FOR PUERTO RICO RAPS TUGWELL 


WASHINGTON, May 21.—Ousting of Rexford 
Guy Tugwell as Governor of Puerto Rico, on 
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the ground he is establishing a communistic 
regime there, was demanded today by Borivar 
PacANn, Resident Commissioner in Washing- 
ton, from the island. 

Timing his attack with Tugwell’s arrival 
in Washington, PacAn bluntly stated: “I 
hope that Governor Tugwell is coming to the 
States to tender his resignation. Tugwell 
has no moral authority to speak here on 
behalf of the island, which he has been mis- 
governing for several months, and where he 
is bitterly opposed by the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the people. 

“The leaders of the majority party, as 
well as of industry, agriculture, business, 
and labor, have made outright declarations 
opposing and repudiating Governor Tugwell. 

“He has affiliated himself down there with 
a local minority party, and is acting as a pup- 
pet to a communistic-minded crowd, under- 
estimating and disregarding the spokesmen 
of the majority party and of all vital eco- 
nomic forces.” 

PaGAN charged that Governor Tugwell has 
established in Puerto Rico, “A peculiar, cen- 
tralized corporate state of Fascist type, and 
is responsible for unwise and crazy measures 
which have emasculated our insular organic 
act, and which have destroyed civil-service 
laws, practically giving up all the insular 
administration as spoils to such communis- 
tic-minded crowd.” 

The Commissioner said Tugwell has pro- 
hibited messages unfavorable to him from 
being sent over a Government-owned tele- 
graph service, disregarded elections to ap- 
point losing candidates to offices, and is using 
Puerto Rico as “a guinea pig for social and 
governmental experiments, which have dis- 
located the economic structure of the island,” 
creating depression and much unrest among 
the people. “Under Tugwell the insular 
budget has skyrocketed to unprecedented 
figures, with new and luxurious agencies,” 
PaGAN said 

“For lavish expenses on pretext of civilian 
defense, which in Puerto Rico is practically 
ineffective, Tugwell spends sums amounting 
to more than what is spent here by 15 or 20 
States,” PAGAN said. 

“Under Tugwell, Puerto Ricans feel that 
‘democracy’ is a shallow ana meaningless 
word. The recall of Tugwell would be a 
blessing to Puerto Rico, and a gesture of de- 
mocracy and fair deal to Puerto Rico. Sick 
and tired of Governor Tugwell, the people of 
Puerto Rico request his removal. 

“Governor Tugwell holds his office by virtue 
of nomination by President Roosevelt and 
confirmation by the Senate.” 


The Wool Products Labeling Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES L. SOUTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 28, 1942 


Mr. SOUTH. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my fe- 
marks in the Recorp and to include 
therein a recent radio talk by Mr. Henry 
Miller, Director, Trade Practice Confer- 
ence Division, Federal Trade Commis- 
sion. The statement, which deals with 
the Wool Products Labeling Act by one 
who is in charge of its enforcement, is 
informative and to the point. Also an 
article written for the Houston Post by 
Mr. George Stimpson shortly efter the 
act was passed. In the interest of 
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brevity, I have omitted certain parts of 
Mr. Miller’s remarks. 
YOUR GOVERNMENT AND MINE 

Mr. Bercer. This evening we have on the 
pregram another branch of the work of the 
Federal Trade Commission, the Division of 
Trade Practices. We have with us Mr. Henry 
Miller, Director of that Division, * * * 

* t * + * 

Mr. MILLER. * * * This law was passed 
expressly to protect everybody who buys or 
uses woolen goods, and that means just about 
all of us. 

The act was put in effect last July. 
name implies, it is a labeling law 

When your wife goes downtown to buy you 
that new suit—which is the way I usually get 
mine—on every such garment she looks at she 
should find a label or tag revealing this infor- 
mation, telling her exactly what is in the 
cloth. She does not have to depend upon 
the sales clerk to tell her what the cloth is 
made of—if, indeed, he knows—nor whether 
the wool in it is new, or is reprocessed or re- 
used material, or how much might be cotton, 
rayon, or something else. She is to be given 
this information on the label as a matter of 
law. That is what this new Wool Act requires 
in respect of a host of woolen or purported 
woolen articles needed by every member of 
the family. Content information is thus to 
be disclosed for the buyer’s protection 

Consumers are thereby afforded a reliable 
means of knowing what they are getting for 
their money and are safeguarded against 
misinformation or deception, especially that 
which arises out of the concealment or un- 
revealed presence of substitutes and mix- 
tures. 

* * * * - 


Woolen fiber used in making textiles may 
be the new or unused wool as it comes from 
the sheep’s back. Or it may be wool which 
had previously been woven or felted and 
thereafter reworked back into a fibrous state 
and reprocessed and rewoven, without ever 
having been used by the consumer. That 
type of wool is known under this act as re- 
processed wool. For the most part such fiber 
is salvaged from the small pieces or clippings 
of new wool fabrics which fall from the cut- 
ting tables in the clothing factories. While 
this fiber has been reclaimed and reworked 
out of previously woven or felted materials, 
to be classed as “reprocessed wool” it must 
never have been used by a consumer. On 
the other hand, reused wool is woolen fiber 
which has been salvaged from second-hand 
material, such as discarded old clothes, bed- 
ding, rags, etc., which had been worn or 
used by the ultimate consumer. When this 
material is reused in making a fabric, that 
fabric or the garment made thereof must 
show on the label that such material is reused 
wool and the percentage must be given. The 
same is also true in the case where the fiber 
in the garment comes within that class of 
new material which may be designated as 
“wool” or “virgin wool.” 


As the 


* * * * * 

All wool products subject to the act are 
required to be labeled from the time they 
leave the factory for commerce. The manu- 
facturer is obliged to keep records of each 
different kind of material he puts into his 
product and he is to affix the required label 
on the article he makes for commerce, 
whether it be overcoats, bolts of fabric, chil- 
dren's suits, or any of the many woolen items 
covered. The label, or a qualified substitute, 
is to remain attached to the product while in 
the channels of trade, from the manufac- 
turer to the wholesaler, the distributor, or 
retailer, and until it ultimately 
purchasing consumer. * * * 

The law places much stre 
portance and sanctity of these labels, From 


reaches the 


upon the im- 








the standpoint of truth-in-fabrics, they are 
quite informative to purchasers. * * * 

The label may contain any additional in- 
formation which the manufacturer or dealer 
might wish to give, provided, of course, that 
it 1s truthful or in no respect false or mis- 
leading, and is not printed or displayed in 
such way as to cOver up or deceptively mini- 
mize the necessary information as to what 
the article is really made of. 


* * a we - 


The Federal Trade Commission is desig- 
nated in the law as the administrative and 
enforcing agency. In carrying out these 
functions the Commission has issued rules 
and regulations for manufacturers and dis- 
tributors, specifying in detail how the iabeling 
is to be done and how other requirements of 
the act are to be observed. There are nearly 
70 industries making wool products of one 


kind or another which come under this 
— * 2 8 
We contact manufacturers and distribu- 


tors, when necessary, investigating their rec- 
ords and labels, and obtaining reports from 
time to time as to how they are living up to 
the requirements; dealers’ stores are checked; 
and general inspections are carried out. Con- 
sumer organizations all over the country who 
are interested in the labeling have afforded 
us much assistance. Consumers send us la- 
bels and reports of incidents which indicate 
the possibility that merchandise is being sent 
out either without a label or with an im- 
proper label. These cases are examined, and 
if the facts indicate that corrective action 
is needed, legal steps are taken to see that 
those responsible mend their ways, bringing 
them into harmony with the law. This cor- 
rective action may take the form of an in- 
junctive order against the concern requir- 
ing it to comply with the labeling or other 
provisions. If the offender refuses or fails to 
label properly or to correct a bad label on his 
merchandise, the goods may be seized through 
court action. Also, penal provisions are avail- 
able against the willful violator, involving the 
possible imposition of penalties up to $5,000 
and 1 year imprisonment. It may be said, 
however, that business generally has shown a 
desire to cooperate with us in maintaining 
Observance of this law, and much has been 
accomplished through cooperative effort. 


cd * ~ * * 


From the dawn of history on down through 
the ages wool has served civilization well. It 
is known that sheep were one of the earliest 
animals domesticated. For centuries they 
served man as his source of food, clothing, 
and actually his wealth, and they are still 
doing it. 


* ” “ - * 


The service one may obtain fron garment 
or other woolen article, the care and type of 
cleaning it mvst be given, and general satis- 
faction in its use, as well as the price, depend 
in large measure upon the kind of fiber or 
mixture of fibers used in making the fabric 
Hence it is important from the standpoint of 
the buying public that they have tl 
tial knowledge or information 
the fabric when they buy it Such n 
more informative labeling had long beer 








rece 

ognized, not only by consumers but a by 
many far-seeing men in industry, and tl 
Wool Products Labeling Act was passt 
important step in filling that need 

The public is indeed fortunate through the 
foresight of Congress in having this law upon 
the books during these trying f I 
emergency The act provides a bulwark of 
upport for the economic well-beir f 
people, when the types, character, and quality 
of civilian merchandise mu f ne S - 
dergo many changes, and when wi buying 
and careful selection are more 4 
ever 
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[From the Houston Post of Septembe> 8, 1940] 
TEXAS SPY IN WASHINGTON—CHARLIE SOUTH, OF 
COLEMAN, CALLED ONE OF MOST PROMISING 

CONGRESSMEN 

(By George Stimpson) 

WASHINGTON September 19.—- CHARLIE 
SouTH was accused the other day on the fluor 
of the House of pulling the wool over the 
eyes of the entire Congress 

In case you don’t know who CHARLIE SoUTH 
is, he’s Jack Garner’s Congressman. He ap- 
pcars in the Congressional Directory as 
CuHarLes L. Soutn, cf Coleman, Representa- 
tive of the Twenty-first Congressional Dis- 
trict, which includes Uvalde Ccunty 

The Twenty-first Texas District is one of 
the great wool-producing areas of the United 
States, and CHARLIE SOUTH is so concerned 
about the wool situation he knits his brows 
when he thinks about it. 

He has several distinctions besides that of 
representing in Congress the district in which 
the Vice President of the United State 
pecans and bantams. For one thing, he 
stands 6 feet 3% inches in his woolen socks 
and is the tallest member of the Te: 
gation in Congress 

But that alone wouldn’t make him worth 
an article at current newsprint prices 

Charlie really got going at a good wool 
clip when he was elected the Texas member 
of the House Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee to succeed Sam RAyBuURN 
after Sam became majority leader. A lot of 
people don’t realize it, but this committee 
responsible for more permanent legislation 
of importance to the whole country than any 
other committee of Congress 

As a member of this committ 
SouTH has become « student of transporta- 
tion, freight rates, water carri 
public utilities, telephone, trade practi 
and a dozen other problems that affect every 
nook and corner of this great Nati 

A few days ago he 
House the wool-labeling bill. This measu 
requires manufacturers to show the amcunt 
of virgin and reclaimed wool in their prod- 
ucts to protect consumers, and naturally it 
was opposed by powerful interest 

During the debate, Representative Ly. 
Boren, of Oklahoma, who incidentally 
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piloted through the 


native Texan, told CHARLIE SouTH to his 
face the bill wouldn’t have a ghost of 


chance of becoming law if it weren't for the 
ability, industry, leadership, and magic per- 
sonality of the Texan. Whicl 








v tu 4 
the truth 
Charlie was one of a family of 12 chi 
born in western Virginia I v 
child of 4, back 1896, his parents went 


west in search of greater opportunity than 
that afforded in the conservative Old Domin- 
ion. After locking around in C 
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more than half way acr the cor f 
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obtained a license to hang out a shingle on 
his own. He had been district attorney 4 
years when the new Twenty-first Congres- 
sional District was created and he decided to 
throw his hat in the ring for the job as 
Congressman. Although only 48, he has been 
in public office of one kind or other for 20 
consecutive years. 

Public service has not dulled his keen in- 
terest in the agricultural problems of the 
people from which he sprang. He has a stock 
farm and takes considerable pride in his herd 
of Herefords. 

Today he is one of the most promising 
Members of Congress. Lincolnesque in his 
simplicity, studious in habit, gentle in man- 
ner, whimsical in his humor, careful in anal- 
ysis of public questions, fair in debate, 
faithful to his duties, above reproach in his 
private life—CuHarLie SoutH is beginning to 
be noticed in Washington as a coming man. 





Wake Up! Washington; Yes, It’s Late— 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RAYMOND E. WILLIS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 28 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, May 26), 1942 


Mr. WILLIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an adver- 
tisement containing a message prepared 
by a group of citizens of Coesse, Ind., ad- 
dressea to the Congress. It is entitled 
“Wake Up! Washington; Yes, It’s Late.” 

There being no objection, the adver- 
tisement was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorpD, as follows: 

[This message sponsored and paid for by 30 
citizens of Whitley County—part of them 
Democrats and part of them Republicans] 

WAKE UP, WASHINGTON; YES, IT’S LATE 

Out here in Indiana we see and hear of 
things that make us exclaim, in the pungent 
words of the New York World-Telegram, 
“Wake up, Washington! it’s late.” 

Over 350 men and boys from Whitley 
County have left their homes and jobs to 


enter Army, Navy, and Air Corps; some are | 


even now serving in distant lands or far-off 
seas 

We'll pay willingly; we'll save and sacrifice. | 
Willingly are we giving to the Red Cross, to 


the United Service Organizations, and buying | 
war bonds and stamps. We're not kicking | 
on saving sugar and tires and gasoline and | 
steel and lumber—if our cash and saving and 
sacrifice will help win the war and do it | 
without wanton waste. 

We want our boys treated fair; but 


inkly, we don’t think our Nation is fair 
enough now 

Not while pressure blocs clamor for higher 
benefits, bounties, and pensions 

Not while fifth columnists are pampered. 





N while our national will is being para- 
lyzed by pe nal ambition for fame and au- 
thority and personal greed for profits—with 
our armed forces lacking supplies and effi- 
cient fighting weapon 

Not while the life-and-death need for un- | 
interrupted produ yn is used as a weapon | 
to put over the closed shop | 

Not while Government bureaus—created to | 
meet a depression emergency that is end- 


ed—continue to grab for themselves money | 


needed for armaments 


Message From Coesse, Ind. 
| 


Not while a man can’t be employed. on an 
Army project or in a war plant until he pays 
$20 to $50 or more to a labor racketeer. 

Not while farmer politicians are more in- 
terested in higher prices than raising more 
essentials. 

Not while strikes hamper war production, 
despite a solemn promise that they stop. 

Not while we have the “gimmes”—gimme 
shorter hours, gimme higher wages, gimme 
bigger profits, gimme more overtime, gimme 
less work, gimme more pensions, gimme 
greater crop benefits, gimme more appropria- 
tions and patronage, gimme plants for my 
congressional district, gimme ham ‘n’ eggs, 
gimme share-the-wealth, gimme $30 every 
Thursday. 

We must stop the fighting for personal pre- 
ferment in our war agencies. Every delay 
caused by selfish feuds is a shot in the 
back aimed at our boys in uniform. We 
are fighting the Axis—not against ourselves; 
then let’s act that way. 

And about price ceilings: We believe price 
ceilings in wartime are justified—but we 
insist that price ceilings to the public must 
be accompanied by ceilings on the materials 
and wages that make up the cost of what is 
to be sold. 

1. We want three billions saved. 

First let's save a billion dollars from the 
pork barrel rivers and harbor bill and put it to 
work for war. 

Also let's save $2,000,000,000 more in other 
nonwar expenditures—as demanded by Sen- 
ator Byrp’s Congressional economy com- 
mittee. 

2. We want the three billions spent right. 

Listen! Three billions would pay— 

For 12,000 fully equipped 4-engine bombers, 
or 

For 36,000 heavy tanks, or 

For 300 modern Navy destroyers, or 

For 600 submarines—things we need now. 

Washington must not play tiddlywinks. 

We are in a War, Mr. Congressmen. We 
want your help that Washington puts the war 
and “welfair” of our boys first. 

CHARLES W. JOHNSON, 
(And many others), 
Coesse, Ind. 





Celebration of National Foreign Trade 
Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PRENTISS M. BROWN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, May 28 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, May 26), 1942 


Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a statement by the Secretary 
of State, Hon. Cordell Hull, in connection 
with the celebration of National Foreign 
Trade Week, May 17 to 23, 1942. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


During the year that has elapsed since the 
last observance of the Foreign Trade Week 
a vast change has occurred in our country’s 
position which profoundly affects the work of 
those engaged in foreign commerce as it does 
the life and work of every one of our citizens. 

Our country is at war. Together with more 
than 20 nations united with us in this great 
struggle, we rre engaged in repelling the at- 
tacks of powerful and ruthless enemies and 
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are marshaling cur human and material re- 
sources for armed blows that will crush once 
and for all the forces of conquest and domi- 
nation. 

The greatly expanded production of our 
war industries is flowing in ever-increasing 
volume to our own heroic fighters and to all 
the battle fronts of the United Nations. With 
unity and singleness of purpose, by dou- 
bling and redoubling our efforts, we are 
hastening the day of complete victory over 
the enemies of human freedom, the day when 
we can begin to build upon firm foundations 
a world of peace and progress. 

In this all-embracing endeavor, foreign 
trade, as all other phases of our economic 
activity, must serve the imperative require- 
ments of the great task that is before us. 
The international movement of goods is in- 
dispensable to the winning of the war. It 
will be equally indispensable to the winning 
of the peace. 

When the war is over enduring peace and 
advancing prosperity will be impossible unless 
international trade and international eco- 
nomic relations in general are established on 
the basis of fair treatment and mutual benefit. 
Our war effort itself will be immensely 
strengthened if we make sure now that one 
of the principal things we are fighting for is 
the establishment of a new and better system 
of international economic relations. 

The United Nations have already resolved 
that, once victory is achieved, the economic 
relations among nations will be based on the 
principles and objectives which have been 
tirelessly advocated by our Government on all 
appropriate occasions in recent years. These 
principles and objectives have been affirmed 
and incorporated in the declaration of August 
14, 1941, known as the Atlantic Charter. 
They have been accepted as a common pro- 
gram by all of our Allies in the United 
Nations declaration of January J, 1942. 

Of particular interest to foreign traders is 
the fourth point of the Atlantic Charter, 
which promises “to further the enjoyment by 
all states, great or small, victor or vanquished, 
of access on equal terms to the trade and to 
the raw materials of the world which are 
needed for their economic prosperity.” This 
must of necessity involve the rehabilitation 
on a sound basis not only of trade relations 
but also of monetary, financial, and all other 
international economic relationships. 

A first step has been taken to implement 
the United Nations program in the economic 
field. In an agreement with the British 
Government, signed on February 23, 1942, it 
is stipulated, among other things, that in 
the final determination of the benefits to 
be provided to the United States by the 
United Kingdom in return for aid furnished 
under the Lend-Lease Act, “the terms and 
conditions thereof shall be such as not to 
burden commerce between the two countries, 
but to promote mutually advantageous eco- 
nomic relations between them and the bet- 
terment of world-wide economic relations.” 
Provision is also made for agreed action by 
the two Governments, open to the partici- 
pation of other like-minded countries, “di- 
rected to the expansion, by appropriate in- 
ternational and domestic, measures, of pro- 
duction, employment, and the exchange and 
consumption of goods, which are the ma- 
terial foundations of the liberty and welfare 
of all peoples; to the elimination of all 
forms of discriminatory treatment in inter- 
national commerce and to the reduction of 
tariffs and other trade barriers; and, in gen- 
eral, to the attainment of all the economic 
objectives set forth in the Atlantic Charter.” 

The far-reaching economic objectives of the 
Atlantic Charter cannot be attained by wish- 
ful thinking. We in this country must real- 
ize that their achievement wil! be impossible 
if we follow policies of narrow economic na- 
tionalism, such as our extreme and disastrous 
tariff policy after the last war. We must 
realize that our own prosperity depends fully 
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as much on prosperous conditions in other 
countries as their prosperity depends on ours, 
We must show now, by our positive acts of 
collaboration with other nations of like 
mind, that we are prepared to shoulder our 
full share of responsibility for building a 
better world. 

With the prospect of a better world before 
them, I am confident that the people of our 
Nation, and the peoples of all the other 
United Nations, will relentlessly pursue with 
unfilagging zeal our common paramount Ob- 
jective—an early and decisive victory over our 
enemies. 





Medicine in the Armed Forces of Our 
Country 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 28, 1942 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, in 
every crisis that has confronted the 
United States of America the medical 
profession has voluntarily and enthusias- 
tically met the responsibility placed upon 
it. And now in this global conflict the 
medical profession faces the greatest 
challenge in its history. The physicians 
of America are entitled to much praise. 
Their work with our armed forces may 
not stand out as spectacularly as that of 
some other units, but it is equally heroic 
and important. 

An able and interesting presentation 
of the achievements of the medical pro- 
fession in our armed forces was made 
by Hiram A. Laws, Jr., of Chattanooga, 
Tenn., in his presidential address de- 
livered before the Tennessee State Med- 
ical Association at its meeting in Mem- 
phis on April 15, 1942. Under leave to 
extend my remarks I am pleased to in- 
clude this address by one of Tennessee’s 
foremost physicians, as contained in the 
Tennessee Medical Journal for May 1942. 

From the moment that Dr. Joseph Warren 
sent Paul Revere on his famous ride medical 
men had a prominent role in the American 
Revolution. During the English-Fre 
wars the members of the colcnial profession 
had merely been students and assistants to 
the medical corps of the English 
Now that they were compelled to act inde- 
pendently and in direct opposition to former 
guides and masters, new self-reliance and zeal 
resulted. Their faithful service is attested 
by the statement that “more surgeons died 
in the American Revolution in proportion to 
their numbers than officers in the line.” 

The Medical Department of the Army was 
established by an act of the Congress on 
July 17, 1775, at the direction of General 
Washington Provision made for a 
director general and chief surgeon, 4 

ons, 1 apothecary, 20 mates, 1 clerk, 2 store- 
keepers, 1 nurse to every 10 sick, and occa- 
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sional laborers. In 1775 and again in 1776 
the Congress authorized 1 surgeon and 4 


mates for the general hospital service for 
each 5,000 men in the Army. 

In “the days oi "76" strong remedies were 
in vogue. Even in surgery, which was con- 
fined largely to amputations and trephining, 
a capital medicine in heroic doses was relied 
on “to start the disease from its foundations 
at once.” Often a surgeon deftly used “a 
razor for an incision knife.” n all cases 








suppuration was expected. Smallpox, diar- 
rhea, dysentery, pneumonia, malaria, and 
“jail” fever or typhus, most of which was 
probably typhoid, were the diseases causing 
the greatest morbidity. Smallpox, the cause 
of the precipitate retreat from Quebec, was 
described as “10 times more terrible than the 
British, Canadians, and Indians together.” 
This scourge was soon controlled in large 
measure by inoculation. 

In general, treatment was directed to symp- 
toms and not to diseases; indeed, the cause 
or nature of no single disease was known. 
The one instrument of precision was the 
watch to time the pulse, and it was by no 
means always used. The hospitals were hot- 
beds of infection, and the mortality rate 
among the patients was exceedingly high. 
Supplies were meager at best, and often lack- 
ing altogether. In a sense, every winter of 
the struggle for American independence was 
a Valley Forge to the men of medic: 

With demobilization of the Army follow- 
ing the Battle of Yorktown, a mere skeleton 
staff was retained. Reorganization did not 
take place until the War of 1812. As armed 
conflict with the mother country once more 
became imminent, the Congress provided for 
“one surgeon and two mates for each regi- 
ment” and for the appointment of “such 
number of hospital surgeons as the service 
may require.” In his military sketches of 
this period, Doctor Mann deplored the im- 
possibility of keeping gocd case histories and 
other records owing to “the ill-defined pow- 
ers of surgeons and their pressing duties.” 

The excessive morbidity and mortality in- 
cident to this campaign were caused by 
typhus and intermittent fever and dysentery 
that assumed a typhoid form in some in- 
stances. Bloodletting was the accepted 
treatment for dysentery. One bleeding of 
16 ounces, followed by a full cathartic cf 
calomel and jalap, sufficed as a rule to bring 
about “mitigation of all the urgent symp- 
toms.” Acute rheumatism required the use 
of the lancet; the chronic form seldom de- 
manded bleeding. “Inflammation within the 
breast,” spotted fever accompanied by “men- 
tal derangement,” jaundice, syphilis, paraly- 
sis, dropsy, and “depression of mind” also 
harassed the troops as they camped without 
shelter, making ‘“‘the woods ring with cough- 
ing and groaning.” For most of these con- 
ditions therapy consisted of bleeding, heat, a 
cathartic, and rest. Causes ascribed were 
“large potations of spirits, filth. and dirt.” 
Dr. William Beaumont, at a later time famous 
for his research in experimental physiolcgy, 
wrote of “surgeons wading in blood, cutting 
off legs and arms and trepanning heads,” 
adding that he himself had “cut and slashed 
for 48 hours without food or drink.” 

The need for a permanent head of the 
Medical Department became apparent during 
the War of 1812, but it was not until i818 
that the Congress provided for a definite 
medical organization, including a Surgeon 
General, 8 surgeons with the compensation 
of regimental surgeons, and 45 assistant sur- 
geons Since that time the operation of 
this Department has been continuous, It 
budget in 1822 was all of $34,988 

The War with Mexico was fought on for- 











eign soil with the Army a long way from 
its base of supplies and lacking dequate 
transportation. Among the 50,000 untrained 
and undisciplined volunteers the ratio be- 
tween deaths from disease and those from 


wounds was approximately 5 to 1 The 
chief diseases to be combated were diarrhea 
and dysentery, yellow fever, and malaria. A 


major problem arose from uncontrolled 
water supplies, and other difficulties were 
lack of sanitation and hospital tents and 


equipment. Ambulances were not to make 
their appearance in the Army until a dozen 
years later; but for the first time horse- 
drawn wheeled vehicles were used for the 
transportation of the sick and the wounded. 
It is recorded that “hospitals were hastily 
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improvised in any convenient building, and 
the misery of the sick was increased by the 
squalor of Latin surroundings.’ 

Prior to the march to Mexico City a sur- 
geon was assigned to the headquarters staif 
of each marching division. In his Medical 


Notes on Campaigns in Mexico, Porter ob- 
served: “I have often regretted that etheri- 
ation was so much resorted to in capital 
operations at Vera Cruz during a portion of 


1847; nor can I avoid congratulating both 


the patients and myself that, before the 
summer had passed, the employment was 
wholly abandoned. Anesthetics poison the 


blood and depress the nervous system, and 
in consequence hemorrhage is much more 
apt to occur and union by adhesion is pre- 
vented.” 

Unpreparedness again the keynote 
with the outbreak of the War between the 
States. It was Jonathan Letter ex- 
perienced as a surgeon in the Mexican cam- 
paign, and now medical director of the Army 
of ihe Potomac, who planned the recrgeni- 
zation of the medical department in this war 
He was the first officer to organize an effective 
and complete ambulance and evacuation 
service for any army. His plan of evacua- 


was 





tion became the model] for all other armies, 
and many of its features remain intact in 
the Medical Corps of the present day. It 


specified an ambulance corps for each army 
corps, with 2-horse vehicles provided with 
two litters each, in proportion of three for 
each regiment of five hundred. The corps, 
under the sole control of the medical director 
was composed of a captain in command, a 
lieutenant for each division, one sergeant 
for each regiment, two privates and one 
driver to each ambulance, and one driver to 


each medicine wagon. In addition, Letter- 
man perfected the present system of supply- 


ing the Army with medicines and medical 
material, inaugurated the system of field hos- 
pitals, improved the forms for medicomilitary 


reports, and did much to combat camp 
diseases. 

Diarrhea and dysentery were the most im- 
portant causes of mortality from dis e 


most fre- 


and following tuberculosis, the 
quent cause of discharge for disability in 
the Union forces. They produced over 


1,500,000 casualties among the white troops 
in the northern armies. Too, the year 1865 
stands out in the Army as the year of the 
war in which the worst epidemic of yellow 
fever occurred 

Toward the clcse of the War betwe 
States such great improvement had 
place that the care of the sick and w 
Was now the best the world had seen 
this time The wounded were 
evacuated from field to base hospitals hin 
a reasonable time, usually by means of hand 








litters, of which 50,000 were issued during 
the war; from the dressing statior the 
were removed by horse-draw) ambulanc 


hospitals were functioning with a coi 
able degree of efficiency; epidemics 
under better control; and ether and chloro- 
form were in the use, as was also scr} 
cotton for the first time 

A total of 1,057,423 cases of wounds and 
disease were treated in field an ) 
and a large number also in the p 
and regimental hospitals. The results m 
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than warranted the expenditur up to ¢ 
per man. The entire amount expended by 
the Medical Department was $47,251,982 .24 
To meet the needs of field and h ital 
Service, the grade of brigade surgeon 
created, and the use of acting assistant sur- 
geons in the city hospitals released younger 
men for active duty in the field Al pre- 
vision was made for young men of char 
who had had 2 years’ education in med 
to serve as medical cadets The ad- 
vances of this period were di to organiza- 
tion and administration largely. The day of 
aseptic surgery yet in the future best, 
28 percent of amputations res 
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and the mortality in trephining was 61 per- 
cent. 

Following the War between the States, the 
Army was reduced to 25,000 men and scat- 
tered over the western country in small de- 
tachments to campaign against the Indians, 
It could hardly have been more unprepared 
when the Spanish-American War opened in 
1898, although conditions were about as bad 
during the Philippine Insurrection. In this 
war, notwithstanding the prevalence of yel- 
low fever, typhoid fever caused 85 percent of 
the total number of deaths. It is a matter 
of record that one high-ranking line officer 
refused to quarantine a certain water supply 
on the ground that the water tasted all right 
to him. He attributed the breaking of the 
pump soon afterward to scme overzealous 
medical officer. 

The experiences of this period served, how- 
ever, as a basis for the renaissance of the 
Medical Department, and, in fact, of the 
whole Army. Immediately after the cessa- 
tion of hostilities in Cuba, camp sanitation 
and preventive military medicine received 
more attention than ever before in the his- 
tory of the world. As a result, in the World 
War, for the first time in the history of the 
United States, the sick and the wounded of 
the Army received from the beginning prompt 
and efficient treatment comparable with that 
which would have been available in well- 
equipped civilian hospitals 

With the turn of the century came many 
of the great advances of medicine. Had it 
not been for the discoveries that had robbed 
typhoid fever, lockjaw, dysentery, yellow 
fever, hookworm infestation, and the specific 
Giseases of mankind of much of their terror, 
one would stand appalled at the mere con- 
templation of what might have happened 
during the World War. As it was, in this 
deadliest of wars, of every 100 American 
soldiers 2 were killed or died of wounds 
or disease. Sixty-nine percent of the deaths 
occurred overseas. ‘The causes were: Battle, 
43 percent; disease, 50 percent; and accident, 
7 percent. For the first time the United 
States engaged in a war in which the number 
of deaths in battle approached those due to 
disease. In the American Expeditionary 
Force proper the deaths in battle exceeded 
those from disease, not because the former 
were high in number, but because the latter 
were low. The mortality rates from disease 
per thousand men per year in the Mexican 
War War between the States, the Span- 
ish-American War, and the World War were, 
respectively, 110, 65, 26, and 19; thus the rate 
in the last war was only one-sixth that of the 
Mexican War. The astonishingly low death 
rate from disease and the fact that 85 percent 
of the wounded received in hospitals were 
eventually returned to full duty constitute 
a remarkable achievement of medical science 
that made a powerful contribution to victory. 

In this war, for the first time in its history, 
the Medical Department was forehanded. It 
was courageous enqugh to expend over $7,- 
000,000 before even a cent was appropriated, 
and the war came to an end with its supply 
section leading all others and having an ade- 
reserve available overseas. The total 
funds available to this department for the 3 
amounted to $468,496,238.63, or nearly 
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10 times as much as was expended for similar 
purposes in the War between the States. 
The results are to be seen in a critical study 


casualty and mortality tables 


Despite these great improvements, this war 
Was not without its scourge. Pneumonia in 
the wake of the measles epidemic of 1917-18 
and the t influenza epidemic of 1918, the 
worst in history, caused 83.6 percent of the 
deaths in the Army from disease. The great- 
est contributors to the sick list and the chief 


causes of ineffectivenes 
diseases. Remarkable results were, however, 
obtained in their control. The number of 
hospitalized cases per 10,000 men in the ex- 


were the venereal 


peditionary force was reduced from 75 in 
November 1917 to 9 in September 1918. 

Incongruous as it seems, out of this ghast- 
ly war came vital contributions to human 
welfare. It proved a stimulus to the ad- 
vancement of medicine that fortunately 
should make the profession better able to 
meet the necessities of the present conflict. 
It demonstrated to the medical world the 
desirability of teamwork, specialization, and 
logical division of labor. Certainly it brought 
to public attention the physical and mental 
unfitness of far too large a number of the 
youth of the country for military service and 
emphasized the value of cooperation between 
the medical and military professions in re- 
lation to future mobilization, a necessity 
already upon us. 

In surgery and its related specialties, de- 
bridement, the Carrel-Dakin technique, and 
the improved management of orthopedic 
cases, traumatic shock, chronic osteomyelitis, 
empyema, thoracic surgery, septic erihritis, 
and blood-vessel surgery are only a few of 
the outstanding achievements. Advances in 
traumatic surgery and the standardization of 
acceptable forms of treatment were likewise 
important contributions. In the realm of 
internal medicine, investigation of respira- 
tory infections was stimulated, increased 
knowledge of cardiology and renal disease was 
acquired, and trench mouth was conquered. 
An antitoxic serum for gas gangrene was 
discovered. 

The treatment of neurosyphilis with ma- 
laria inoculation was instituted. New at- 
tainments in neuropsychiatry were notable, 
and the need for better care of permanent 
psychoses was emphasized. The science of 
nutrition and the study of food deficiency 
diseases were advanced. 

Physical therapy and occupational therapy 
proved their worth. Roentgenology made its 
contribution in the perfection of a satis- 
factory method of localization of foreign 
bodies. Chemical warfare promoted valuable 
research and accomplishments that have 
aided industrial medicine. Preventive medi- 
cine gained new importance. The cause of 
trench fever was established by a committee 
of the Army Medics! Corps, and the ravages 
of this disease, which, with lethargic enceph- 
alitis, was new in this war, were thereafter 
controlled. The efficacy of typhoid vaccine 
and tetanus antitoxin was demonstrated on 
a large scale, and standardized methods of 
controlling and treating venereal diseases 
were developed. A broad extension of clini- 
cal activities in the field of public health 
also resulted. Keeping pace with the de- 
structive mechanism of war, these and nu- 
merous other beneficent achievements were 
protective and constructive forces that in 
the struggle for supremacy often counter- 
balanced or outweighed the accomplish- 
ments of destructive agents 

The objective of the Medical Department 
of the Navy is “to keep as many men at as 
many guns as many days as possible,” cer- 
tainly a timely mission at the moment. The 
Navy, organized by the Continental Congress 
in 1775, had 60 surgeons in 1842, when re- 
organization put into effect the present bu- 
reau system of control. The Bureau of Medi- 
cine and Surgery, with its several divisions, 
is the authority in the organization of the 
Medical Department and performs its duties 
under the direction of the Secretary of the 


Navy. In :ddition the Department includes 
naval hospitals, dispensaries, sick bays of 
ships, medical supply depots, technical 


schools, and the personnel necessary to man 
these establishments 

Members of the Medical, Dental, Hospital, 
and Nurse Corps make-up the personnel. 
The authorized number of commissioned of- 
ficers of the Naval Medical Corps was es- 
tablished by an act of the Congress in 1916 
as 0.65 percent of the total authorized num- 
ber of Officers and enlisted men of the Navy 
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and Marine Corps. By this act the present 
strength of the Hospital Corps, delegated 
to care for the sick and the injured, is 3.5 
percent of the authorized strength of the 
Navy and Marine Corps. Afloat, the Medi- 
cal Department performs its duties in the 
sick bays of ships, which, on the larger ships, 
are equipped as hospital wards with oper- 
ating and isolation rooms and a dispensary. 
Also, it serves on hospital ships designed as 
floating hospitals. Ashore, it mans the naval 
hospitals, dispensaries, medical supply depots, 
and schools. Both the fleet marine force, 
the Navy’s principal expeditionary force com- 
posed of a highly mobile body of marines, 
and the landing force, a permanent organi- 
zation of officers and enlisted men of the 
Navy and Marine Corps, have their comple- 
ment of medical personnel. 

The Naval Reserve has four principal divi- 
sions, termed the fleet reserve, the organ- 
ized reserve, the volunteer reserve, and the 
merchant-marine reserve. Many of the of- 
ficers in the Medical, Dental, and Hospital 
Corps of the Naval Reserve are of outstand- 
ing prominence in their professions in civil 
life. In order to utilize their services to the 
greatest advantage, medical specialists’ units 
and laboratory research units have been or- 
ganized, to which the necessary Naval Re- 
serve Officers are assigned. These units pro- 
vide organized groups qualified for assign- 
ment in time of war or of national emer- 
gency to hospital ships, station ships, or base 
hospitals as the staffs thereof or to augment 
the staffs of the Regular Navy Medical Corps. 
Each medical specialist unit “is composed of 
eight medical officers and one dental officer 


of the volunteer reserve (special service 
class) who have specialized in surgery, 
ophthalmo-otolaryngology, urology, psychi- 


atry, internal medicine, roentgenology, clini- 
cal pathology, orthopedic surgery, and pros- 
thodontia.” 

Likewise, the Army Medical Corps is sup- 
plemented by the Medical Reserve Corps, 
the first reserve in any branch of the Army. 
Together with the Naval Reserve, this organ- 
ization and the modern and efficient Medical 
Corps developed by the National Guard have 
conserved and advanced the lessons of mili- 
tary medicine since the World War. Valuable 
aids in this endeavor are the Army Medical 
School and the Medical Field Service School. 
Thus, as it girds itself anew for service of 
almost inconceivable potentialities, military 
medicine is no longer afflicted with the handi- 
cap of the past; contrary to the accepted 
American practice of more than a century, 
this specialty need not again be re-created as 
war once more is visited upon this unmili- 
taristic Nation. 

New problems continually arise. As bat- 
tle casualties of the World War differed from 
those of the previous wars in the overwhelm- 
ing proportion of wounds caused by high ex- 
plosives, so today the civilian casualties may 
ar exceed the military. As standardization 
of procedure and equipment, together with 
dissemination of knowledge based on war ex- 
perience, constituted the richest contribu- 
tions of the last great conflict to the ad- 
vancement of medicine, so new and revolu- 
tionary discoveries may high light th> present 
world conflagration. From the Philippines 
already comes word thrcugh news correspond- 
ents of a new treatment to avoid gas gangrene 
that is being used with success in the first 
open-air base hospital since the sixties, the 
2,900-bed unit established in January at 
Bataan. Opportunity is now afforded for 
proof on a grand scale of the efficacy of the 
sulfonamides and the worth of the other 
contributions to medicine and surgery that 
have accrued in this latest interim between 
wars. 

The recent article by Moorhead, describing 
surgical experience at Pearl Harbor, is heart- 
ening. This author observed that the results 
were better than he had seen at any time 
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during 19 months in France, when he was 
serving in the last war with the French, Bel- 
gian, and American formations. 

He reported a postoperative mortality of 
3.8 percent, with most of the fatalities in the 
intra-abdominal group and among those de- 
pleted by shock and hemorrhage; there were 
no deaths from gas gangrene, and purulent 
discharge was practically absent. Here again 
the importance of early arrival of the 
seriously wounded at a military hospital was 
emphasized, and the greatest defect was in- 
ability to give this group better preoperative 
shock treatment. 

The inauguration of selective service 
brought a new responsibility to the physi- 
cians of every community and another op- 
portunity of service to the Nation in the 
delicate task of examining, finding, evaluat- 
ing, and recommending. The local physician 
is often of particular value in detecting 
malingerers and eliminating the mentally 
unfit. His gratuitous service has gone far 
beyond any compensated service the Govern- 
ment could afford. A census of physicians 
for military preparedness has been taken and 
a national roster prepared. The Procure- 
ment and Assignment Service is now in op- 
eration, endeavoring to assure equitable 
utilization of the personnel of the profession 
in the present emergency. Through this 
agency every qualified physician has an op- 
pertunity to enroll in some service demanded 
by the national need. Its latest call is for 
6,100 physicians, needed this year to provide 
adequate medical care for the air force alone, 
2,500 to be commissioned by July 1 and 600 
monthly thereafter for the period of 1942. 

As the profession faces the greatest chal- 
lenge in its history, word comes of the grati- 
fying response of physicians everywhere, but 
to be commensurate with the demand their 
response must be even greater now, and it 
must continue to be increasingly great. 
Surely it is superfluous in the light of their 
past record and in the presence of this world 
crisis to urge them to do their best, for how 
could they do otherwise? Medicine in the 
armed forces of our country will carry on, 
and in the best tradition. 





Is Congress Blocking War Plans? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 28, 1942 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following radio 
addresses delivered over station WQXR 
Sunday, May 24, 1942, by J. Max Weis, 
director of research, World Peaceways, 
Inc.; Norman Thomas, Socialist Party 
leader; and myself on the subject Is Con- 
gress Blocking Post-War Plans? 

ADDRESS BY J. MAX WEIS, DIRECTOR OF RESEARCH, 
WORLD PEACEWAYS, INC, 


A suggestion has been made by a member 
f the British Parliament that a delegation 
of 10 Congressmen visit Great Britain now 
to discuss the war and the subsequent peace. 
It raises this question: Just what is Con- 
gress doing now about the days of peace that 
will come, sooner.or later? We Americans 
have heard some stirring addresses from 
President Roosevelt and Vice President Wal- 
lace about the kind of world we intend to 


oO 


get and to have after this war. We Ameri- 





cans know that those inspiring programs will 
get us nowhere unless Congress decides that 
certain things shall be done Plans cost 
money; plans involve, in some instances, in- 
ternational agreements and understandings. 
The money item must be approved and 
voted by Congress—by both Houses of Con- 
gress. An international agreement must pass 
the scrutiny of the Senate and obtain the 
Senate’s approval before it can be regarded 
as a sacred commitment of this Nation 

It obviously becomes our duty to ask, after 
hearing those lofty objectives expounded by 
the President and Vice President: What is 
Congress doing about those post-war plans? 
Is it helping them along, or is it obstructing 
them? 

When both branches of Congress recently 
slashed the budget for the Nationa] Resources 
Pianning Board, the public took the view that 
Congress was blocking post-war planning. 
This is why the action of the House of 
Representatives and the Senate amazed many 
observers: When the President sent to Con- 
gress, in January, the latest report of the 
National Resources Planning Board, he made 
this statement in defining what the Board 
meant to him He called the National Re- 
sources Planning Board “the planning arm of 
my Executive Office.” The President’s letter 
to Congress, furthermore, explained that the 
report of the Planning Board outlined “some 
of our major objectives in planning to win 
the peace.” 

The importance that the President placed 
upon the Board and its work was rather 
rudely disregarded by Congress. First, the 
House of Representatives got to work on the 
President’s recommendation of a budget of 
$1,409,550 for the fiscal year beginning this 
July 1. The House slashed it to $1,108,845, 
even though the Planning Board’s budget for 
the-current year is $1,475,000. The House cut 
out about $300,000. Then the Senate got to 
work on the President's request for the Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board. It whit- 
tled the amount down to 8440,000. That 
would give the Board akcut $1,000,000 less 
than the current budget, or only about 30 
percent of what it is now spending. It can 
hardly carry on efficiently the task that the 
President has assigned to it—that of “corre- 
lating plans and programs under considera- 
tion in many Federal, State, and private or- 
ganizations, for post-war full employment, 
security, and building America.” Those are 
the very words the President used to state 
what he regarded as the job of the National 
Resources Planning Board to help further 
his objective of winning the peace 

Of course, the action on that budget has 
not yet reached the final stage. The House 
and the Senate must agree before the final 
recommendations are inserted in the appro- 
priation bill, which will be adopted early in 
June. If citizens should let their Senators 
and Representatives know that they would 
like to see Congress grant the President’s en- 
tire recommendation of $1,409,550, both 
branches of Congress might refrain from 
making those drastic cuts in the Board's 
budget for the coming fiscal year. 

When the matter was being debated in the 
Senate on April 30, Senator Typi1nocs, of Mary- 
land, made this statement: “It seems to me,” 
said the Senator, “that the subject of post- 
war planning * * * is a very large and 
appropriate subject for consideration by the 
whole Nation, but it is striking that the leg- 
islative branch of the Government is doing 
little of the post-war planning. It is being 
done by the executive branch.” 

That remark by Senator TypDINGs would lead 
one to believe that the President just will 
not let Congress have anything to say about 
post-war planning. Of course, Senator Typ- 
INGS knows better than that. On January 9, 
1941—not January 1942—but in January 
1941, over a year ago—Senator Rosert F. 
Wacner, of New York, introduced a resolu- 
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tion on post-war planning in that very body 
of which Senator Typ1ncs isa Member. That 
resolution provided for the appointment of a 
commission of 12 members—3 from the Sen- 
ate, 3 from the House, and 6 to be named by 
the President. The assumptions were that 
the President would name his 6 members en- 
tirely from executive departments or choose 
some of those 6 from the general public 
The essential point here is that the Senate 
was given its oppertunity in January 1941 to 
enter into that post-war planning But so 
far, the Senate has chosen not to adopt the 
Wagner resolution. 

Public hearings were held on the Wagner 
resolution. Many important people and or- 
ganizations appeared at that hearing last 
spring and expressed their endorsement. The 
Senate Committee on Education and Labor 
reported the bill to the Senate. But to this 
day the bill lies wrapped in camphor balls. 
Senator Typincs has done nothing to resur- 
rect it. 

A similar fate, but even more crushing, 
befell the similar resolution introduced in 
the House by Representative Berrer, of Buf- 
falo. It was reported out and a vote was 
taken by the House. It was defeated on Feb- 
ruary 19 by a vote of 104 to 74. The argu- 
ment that accomplished its defeat was that 
it represented purely and simply an attempt 
to make the Work Projects Administration 
a permanent agency. Of course, that was not 
the objective of the Wagner resolution or of 
the Beiter resolution. Congressman BEITER 
tried to explain but his colleagues in the House 
just would not listen. Someone observed that 
at that time the House was in a rage over 
Maris Chaney, the dancer. The House seemed 
to be planning a war of its own on some job 
holders in Washington, and so refused to take 
time out for the more important issue of 
post-war planning. And the Senate even 
defeated a resolution presented by Senator 
Pepper, of Florida, proposing a joint congres- 
sional committee on post-war plans. 

This must be said in fairness to Con- 
gress. It has appropriated funds for quite 
a number of Federal agencies that are car- 
rying on researches on the subject of post- 
war plans. But that is quite a different mat- 
ter from taking the initiative to mobilize the 
American people’s thinking on post-war prob- 
lems. Last June, Mr. Meyer Jacobstein, of 
Rochester, N. Y., a former Member of the 
House of Representatives, who was then on 
the staff of Brookings Institution in Wash- 
ington, which publishes the results of it 
researches on economic questions, explained 
why it was vital and necessary that Congres 
take a direct hand in this question of } 
war planning. He was appearing at the 
lic hearing before a subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Labor, in reference to 
a bill introduced by Representative VoorHIs 
of California, which proposed the very same 
idea that Senator WacGNerR had presented i1 
his resolution. He felt that Congres could 








not discharge its responsibilities by mak- 
ing appropriations to a few agencies. He 
declared that Congress itself should work on 
the post-war issues. He urged that the joint 


congressional post-war committe when ep- 
proved and appointed, should attach to it- 
self a research staff. That kind of com- 
mittee could call individuals in Federal 
State, and private agencies, and have them 


testify about post-war issues As he saw it, 
that joint congressional committee on post- 
war planning, if appointed, should also 
keep an eye on all national policies in the 


course of the war, to prevent anything hap- 
pening now that would be too damaging t 
our post-war situation. By keeping cut dis- 





turbing factors during the war, the post-war 
task would be just that much easier to 
handle 

It is quite clear that the National Re- 
sources Planning Board cannot do that phase 


of the job. It cannot subpena citizer to 
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testify. It can merely compile for Congress 
the results of its surveys, make available its 
collection of facts, and report on its confer- 
ences with other Federal agencies. Thereby 
the Planning Board renders assistance to the 
Members of Congress on the kind of projects 
and the kind of economic, political, and 
social changes that Congress might have to 
consider in planning for the post-war era. 
The Planning Board most certainly could not 
hold public hearings about wartime policies 
that were going wrong and that might in- 
flict irreparable injury on our post-war econ- 
omy and society 

Congress has not yet seen fit to tackle the 
job As a matter of fact, Representative 
Dres has frightened some of his colleagues 
into thinking that anything that uses the 
word “planning” is un-American and radical. 
And when a subject is daubed with that 
brush of radicalism, many Congressmen de- 
cide it is too hot to handle. 

Those titudes in Congress, in both 
Houses—especially Senator Typrtncs’ baseless 
charge that the executive branch was doing 
all the post-war planning, and not allowing 
Congress to do any of it—and that sugges- 
tion of Representative Dies that planning is 
a dangerous technique for this democracy— 
serve to convince many of us that Congress 
is guilty on two counts: First, it is running 
away from its responsibility for leading the 
Nation now, to do some earnest thinking 
about post-war plans. Second, Congress is 
n acting to block that post-war planning 

the President’s request for the 
Resources Planning Board, which 
added to his Executive Office as its plan- 
ng arm in 1939. Congress can hardly 
charge that it has dealt a serious 
President’s plan te win the 
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LEADER 
facts justify us in answering the 
which forms the title of this dis- 
cussion by an emphatic “yes.” At any rate 
Congress has been drastically cutting the 
appropriations requested for post-war plan- 
ning agencies, and as Raymond Clapper and 
rrespondents have pointed out, it is 
contribution to post-war plan- 
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poverty and the achievement of modest abun- 
dance for all. 

In this task, of course, it is a necessary 
function of government to take a lead. The 
services we ought to expect of government are 
twofold: First, the proper discussion of gen- 
eral -principles underlying post-war world 
reconstruction. Second, the preparation of 
more or less detailed plans for carrying out 
those principles. 

Congress on its own initiative ought to 
take a far greater and more vigorous lead 
than it has yet taken in discussion of the 
underlying principles of peace and post-war 
organization. But the administration, too, 
has not only a right but a solemn duty to 
explore the field and work out its ideas, sub- 
ject always to public discussion and criticism. 
To do this the Roosevelt administration has 
established certain agencies more or less 
directly concerned in these problems, besides 
the many agencies which indirectly but 
powerfully are contributing for weal or woe 
to their solution. 

The function of any and all committees 
planning for our economic future or for our 
international relations in the post-war world 
is, of course, a function of the development 
of general ideas 
discovery of facts, their presentation to Con- 
gress and the public, and the preparation of 
plans to carry out the principles that are 
adopted. 

If I were a Member of Congress I would on 
the floor advocate what I now advocate as a 
private citizen, namely, ample appropriations 
to agencies concerned with these mighty 
tasks; if I discovered bureaucratic ineffi- 
ciencies, I shoulda demand a change in the 
set-up of the committees. We do not cure 
inefficiencies in Government agencies by 
starving them. 

I should be envirely content that these 
Government committees should prepare plans 
of their own. I should, however, want some- 
thing more; that is, the services of their ex- 
perts in preparing or presenting information 
relating to alternative plans. I should want 
all sides in a Congressional debate on the 
post-war world to be able to get expert advice 
in presenting plans as intelligently as possi- 
ble. Nothing of that sort can be accom- 
plished by reducing the modest budgets of the 
agencies in question. 

A modest budget in these lavish times may 
be good. But when I speak of a modest 
budget, I do not mean penurious budget. 
A country which can spend billions on war 
cannot afford not to spend a couple of mil- 
lions on the sort of planning which may 
make future wars and future depressions 
impossible 

Let me emphasize the fact that I am not 
arguing in favor of blind trust in any plan- 
ning committee or committees to which a 
blank check should be given. In fact, I 
am becoming more and more skeptical of a 
plan which seems to commend itself to one 
group of the administration’s ardent sup- 
porters in and out of office. Briefly, that plan 
appears to be based on great and steady Gov- 
ernment expenditure when the war is over 
and a gradual, rather than a rapid, demobi- 
lization of our armed forces. Part of what 
we spend and much of the service of our 
armed forces will be directed toward the re- 
habilitation of Europe and Asia. There will 
be an armistice, but no final peace perhaps 
for a matter of some 10 years. One extreme 
form of this idea has been advanced by Louis 
Adamic, who would have us send Americans 
of recent European origin back to the coun- 
tries from which they or their parents or 
grandparents came to supervise reconstruc- 
tion. Thus Mr. Willkie might become a sort 
of provisional President of Germany. 

However well intentioned such plans are, 
they are potentially dangerous. Any indefi- 
nite occupation of foreign countries by 
American armies might be resented by the 
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occupied countries, more acutely the longer 
it may be extended. Occupation would per- 
force become increasingly imperialist That 
is the nature of such military occupation, 
and the American people would not stand 
the strain of it unless they had been con- 
verted to imperialism, cloaked allegedly with 
righteousness. 

I do indeed favor help in the rehabilitation 
of the world. There is a program of post- 
war spending which might avert rather than 
cause depression, but I want liberty of infor- 
mation and of discussion on these programs 
before we are committed to them, and I want 
any committees officially set up to present 
Congress and the people with detailed judg- 
ments and estimates of costs on various 
alternative plans. 

So far as the peace is concerned, I favor the 
preparation now of the right sort of war 
aims rather than any indefinite program of 
putting the English-speaking peoples in the 
role of God, to do what seems best to their 
governments after the war. The world, in- 
cluding our present Allies, will not accept us 
in that role. I hope the American people 
will not accept it, because of the imperialism 
it will inevitably entail. 

Now, if Congress wants to discuss matters 
like this and wants some sort of guidance 
fur reconstruction to come out of this demo- 
cratic discussion, then I shall applaud the 
congressional interest with heartfelt enthusi- 
asm. But if Congress merely wants to pinch 
pennies and to get on with the war without 
realizing that the right sort of planning for 
peace may shorten the war and avert another 

yar or another depression, then I say that 
Congress is recreant to its own duties and is 
giving to the friends of democracy cause for 
anxiety while its enemies rejoice. 

For us Americans belligerent participation 
in war began with the unhappy surprise at 
Pearl Harbor. Let us have no further Pearl 
Harbors of peace when it comes to rebuilding 
a better world. 


ADDRESS BY HON. EMANUEL CELLER, OF NEW YORK 

Congress is no more against post-war plan- 
ning than the people are against post-war 

lanning. Frankly, the war effort is so gar- 
gantuan that it well nigh absorbs completely 
all the thoughts and activities of the people. 
It is with them when they arise in the morn- 
ing and when they lie down at night. They 
have never been fully apprised of the im- 
portance of post-war planning. They, in 
turn, have not emphasized that importance 
to their Representatives in Congress 

However there are numerous among us in 
Congress who recognize the utter necessity of 
setting up machinery at once to plan the 
post-war renaissance. I deem myself one of 
them. What avail it if we win the war and 
lose the peace? We cannot win the peace 
without a complete study of post-war adjust- 
ments. 

The House appropriated recently $1,108,000 
for the National Resources Planning Board 
set up for post-war planning. The sum is 
ample. It does not show lack of interest. It 
is no pinch-penny effort. It is ridiculous to 
charge that Dres frightens Congress 

Congress, in addition, has arranged for a 
number of investigations. It has directed the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics to carry on after- 
war studies. The Army Industrial College is 
publishing a special report dealing with in- 
dustrial problems following demobilization 
With funds furnished by Congress, the Board 
of Economic Warfare and the Business Ad- 
visory Council of the Department of Com- 
merce are engaged in the study of the post- 
war situation. There are numerous bills 
pending for the setting up of congressional 
joint commissions to cOpe with these post- 
war adjustments, both national and inter- 
national. If Congress has its way, the coun- 
try will not be caught asleep at the switch 
as was the case after the last World War. 
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It realizes that an ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure. Its interest in this 
momentous question grows daily 

One of the main probleme that must arise 
is how to convert the vast army of workers 
from wartime to peacetime industries. 
The industrial slack when we cease produc- 
ing airplanes, ships, guns, tanks, and arma- 
ments will stagger the imagination. Roughly 
25 percent of the whole of the United States 
or over 40 percent of its working popula- 
tion wil have to find new jobs. They can- 
not make more field guns to shoot at a for- 
eign foe, because they would only be used 
to decorate village parks. At the peak of 
our defensive and offensive war effort we 
will be spending more than $25,000,000,000 
a year The most we ever spent on public 
works and relief projects a year was $3,600,- 
000,000. The total expenditures on public 
works for the whole 7-year period, 1933-40, 
was about $20,000,000,000. It is utterly in- 
conceivable, therefore, to try to bring about 
industrial readjustment after the war merely 
in terms of relief and public-works programs. 

Private initiative and private enterprise 
must be preserved at all hazards. We have 
not yet discovered and never will discover a 
better system than the American system 
We do not have to go the totalitarian way; we 
do not have to go the Communist way; we 
do not have to go the Socialist way 

Therefore, private industry must be en- 
couraged and advised how best to create post- 
war reemployment. The demobilization and 
the transition from war to peacetime em- 
ployment must be gradual, step by step. We 
must not make the mistake of the last war 
when the demobilization came suddenly and 
the Government allowed private industry to 
shift for itself. The Government must lend 
a helping hand and must watch and guide 
and somewhat control the processes of transi- 
tion. It must aid in setting up in every 
defense industry a research staff working on 
plans for producing and selling peacetime 
goods. 

Private industry must be encouraged to 
set up moneyed reserves to finance the con- 
version to peacetime pursuits. These re- 
serves might be used primarily for the bene- 
fit of the continued employment of men at 
the huge plants. Many progressive, large 
companies like the General Electric Co. are 
already doing this. The Government may 
have to aid these concerns through the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation and its 
agencies by lending money for the purpose 
of setting up these reserves. In England, 
where the excess-profits tax is up to its hilt, 
namely, 100 percent, the Government, after 
the war, intends to give back to large corpo- 
rate and industrial taxpayers a portion of 
these excess-profit taxes to be used to set up 
such reserves. Would it not be far better 
to have these industrial reserves to protect 
and insure continuity of employment than 
to spend, say, twenty-five billion in any one 
year for Work Projects Administration or 
Public Works Administration? Of course, 
there will have to be some public projects, 
some building of bridges, of roads, of rail- 
roads, dams, canals. These projects should 
not be mere make-work projects like leaf 
raking, clay modeling, nonessential garden- 
ing. Only essential and constructive work 
should be initiated. However, to do all this, 
we must prepare the blueprints now 

The second World War has been a horrible 
shock to us in many ways. One of the shocks 
is that we cannot handle our own affairs 
without regard to the reactions of other 
nations. Isolationism is unthinkable. We 
are commencing to realize that the economic 
problems of Europe and Asia have become our 
problems. Roosevelt and Churchill recog- 
nized this in promulgating the Atlantic 
Charter. Among the four freedoms enun- 
ciated by President Roosevelt is freedom from 
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want and fear, not only freedom from want 
and fear in our own Nation, but freedom 
from want and fear in all nations. The 
Atlantic Charter is a dynamic approach to a 
world problem that must be solved for our 
own sake, if for nothing else. There remains 
a Herculean task to plan the modus operandi 
to carry it into effect. 

Undoubtedly, the forces of hatred, short- 
sightedness, and of special interests will make 
themselves felt in the peace conferences. 
It will be our duty to counteract them and 
not to compromise with them. On the other 
hand, we must guard against being Utopian 
and picturing an ideal world. Remember, 
Plato said, “only the dead have seen the end 
of wars.” General MacArthur points out that 
in the last 3,400 years only 268—less than 
1 in 13—have been free from war. I am 
realistic enough to say there can be no “war 
to end all wars.” Any post-war study must 
keep that terrible truth in mind 

The war guilt, however, must be placed 
where it belongs—upon Hitler, Mussolini, and 
Hirohito. They must be punished accord- 
ingly and the world, if possible, must be pro- 
tected against the repetition of their crimes. 

Germany, Japan, and Italy must be com- 
pletely disarmed. Some sort of international 
police force will have to be established. Ger- 
many disarmed must be deemed a far better 
guarantee of peace than Germany dismem- 
bered. The lands, however, that Hitler an- 
nexed since the Nazis came to power must be 
evacuated. 

Though the war’s end is not in sight, it 
is none too soon to do our thinking about 
peace and post-war organization while we 
can lest a sudden peace catch us unprepared 
and unaware. 





The Tactics of “Smear” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HARRY B. COFFEE 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 28, 1942 


Mr. COFFEE of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission granted by 
the House, I am inserting an editorial 
which appeared in the Omaha World- 
Herald, Sunday, May 24, 1942, which re- 
flects the attitude of the Midwest with 
respect to the efforts of certain publica- 
tions and organizations to smear Mem- 
bers of Congress who have had the cour- 
age to vote their convictions. 

The article follows: 

THE TACTICS OF “SMEAR” 

The personal attack on Senator Watsu, of 
Massachusetts, by an ultraradical New York 
paper, scurrilous, scandalous, malicious, and 
false, was indignantly challenged and de- 
nounced on the floor of the Senate by the 
administration leader, Senator BarKLEY 

That Serator BarKLEy acted as he did, 
that he was fully and publicly supported by 
the Department of Justice, gives ground for 
thinking that the administration will not 
lend itself to a “smear” campaign in this 
year’s elections. 

That such a campaign will be conducted, 
however, there is early evidence. The dis- 
reputable assault on the character and 
patriotism of the Massachusetts Democrat 
was accompanied by the attack of the “pink” 
New Republic magazine on other Members of 
Congress, of both parties and in both 
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branches. There are some poor sticks among 
them. But as a group they are attacked be- 
cause, like WALSH, they have not been always 
“yes” men. They have refused to serve in 
Congress as rubber stamps. They have had 
the courage to exercise the right of inde- 
pendent judgment—a duty as well as a right. 

Prior to Pearl Harbor, most of them, like 
WALSH, were deeply concerned in protecting 
their country from the horrers and dangers 
of a universal war. So, for that matter, were 
President Roosevelt and Secretary Hull. And 
so also were their constituents in overwhelm- 
ing numbers. Opinions differed as to the 
most promising way to accomplish that pur- 
pose. Those differences were wiped out with 
the treacherous attack on Hawaii. Whatever 
methods had been tried had failed. All 
Americans were then together in the war, to 
fight it with all their strength and resources 
and to but one end—-complete and decisive 
victory. 

That is the situation today. It will con- 
tinue to be the situation while the war, 
however long and hard the road, is foight 


without appeasement or compromise to the 
bitter end 
But a “smear” campaign will not speed 


the victory or contribute to it. 

It will be resented not alone for its falsity 
and its unfairness to those directly attacked. 
For it will be resented also because it chal- 
lenges the patriotism of that vast majority 
of good Americans who themselves were anti- 
war before their country was attacked 

And that threatens the introduction of a 
seriously divisive influence at a time when 
the United States is battling for its life, its 
honor, and its liberties 

It is a contemptible political device that, 
if it cannot be averted, should be condemned 
and hissed off the stage by patriotic Amer- 
icanism 

Americans are a free people. They hold 
free elections. In this year of dreadful war 
the election should be preceded, as never 
before, by a clean, honest, and thought- 
compelling campaign. In the choice of every 
Representative, of every Senator, the decision 
should be controlled neither by partisanship 
nor by outworn differences. Rather it should 
hinge on the character, the good judgment, 
the courage, the mental vigor, the principles 
and all-around competence of candidates. 

That other kind of campaign, characterized 
by the slimy attack on Senator WALSH, could 
be disastrous. 





Necessity of Rationing Gasoline in Oregon 
and Washington Doubtful 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 28, 1942 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, it was an- 
nounced heretofore by the Federal ra- 
tioning authorities that the rationing of 
gasoline would be put into effect in Ore- 
gon on June 1. However, it was later 
announced that this order had been re- 
voked and the rationing date postponed. 
I have received a great many protests 
from my own district in Oregon in which 
it is set forth that there is no shortage 
of gasoline in Oregon and Washington 
and that rationing is unnecessary in 
order to conserve the supply. Oregon 
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obtains much of its gasoline from the 
California oil fields, which are not far 
removed from Oregon and Washington, 
and with proper transportation arrange- 
ments, which can be made, an adequate 
supply of gasoline may be obtained. This 
will not in any way interfere with our 
war efforts, but, on the other hand, will 
tend to promote the war program and 
increase the output of our war-produc- 
tion plants 

Many thousands of workers have come 
into the Portland area to work in the 
shipyards, aluminum plants, and other 
war industrial activities, and of necessity 
must secure living quarters in suburban 
districts and at a considerable distance 
from the plant locations where they work. 
No transportation facilities are available 
in most instances except by the use of 
automobiles. Owing to the equable cli- 
mate and the open season throughout 
the entire year, together with the great 
productivity of the soil, many of these 
workers live in suburban areas where 
they may have gardens and help by that 
means in providing for the support of 
their families. Without the use of auto- 
mobiles it will be impossible for great 
numbers of these workers to have trans- 
portation to and from their work. It 
is advanced by those in charge of this 
program that the necessity for rationing 
of gasoline in areas such as this, where 
there is no scarcity of this product, is 
due to the need for the conservation of 
rubber used as tires in automobiles for 
transportation. However, granting this 
to be true, it would seem more reason- 
able to make suitable and proper regula- 
tions the use and conservation of 
tires and of automobiles than to restrict 
the use of the fuel in automobiles where 
there is no scarcity of that product. 

A report just released by a committee 
appointed by Mr. Harold Ickes, Oil 
Coordinator, to inquire into the ration- 
ing program in 16 Midwestern States 
has recommended that instead of 
rationing gasoline the prohibition should 
be directed against the use of tires on 
the cars using gasoline, inasmuch as the 
objective is to save rubber and not 
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Unfair Criticism of Congress—Secretary 
Harold L. Ickes Gives His Opinion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CHARLES H. LEAVY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 28, 1942 


Mr. LEAVY. Mr. Speaker, recently, 
under the sponsorship and leadership of 
a certain part of the press, and over the 
radio by commentators, some of them 
persons of real ability, there has come a 
storm of criticism leveled at the entire 
membership of the American Congress, 
without distinction and without discrimi- 
nation. 

The unfortunate effect of such indis- 
criminate, thoughtless, and unjustified 
condemnation of Congress in this period 
of crisis cannot help but weaken the war 
efforts of the Nation. Persons guilty of 
this type of criticism are unconsciously 
rendering a distinct service to our ene- 
mies, the Axis Powers. 

Secretary of the Interior Harold L. 
Ickes has never been noted for his mod- 
esty in criticizing. In fact, some Mem- 
bers of Congress have felt that he has 
been unduly critical of them at times. 
At no time have they ever questioned, on 
the floor of the House, his sincerity and 
honesty of purpose, because they have 
always recognized in him a man of great 
ability, with a profound understanding 
of America and her governmental insti- 
tutions. 

On Tuesday, May 26, 1942, at Boston, 
Mass., before the Independent Oil Men’s 
Association of New England, Secretary 
Ickes delivered a Nation-wide radio ad- 
dress on the subject Oil Is Ammunition. 
The entire address is an able, thoughtful 
discussion of the subject and likewise 
very timely. I shall not, however, in- 
clude the entire address in this extension 
of remarks because I desire to particu- 
larly call attention to only that portion 
of it where the Secretary made mention 
of the current wave of criticism sweeping 
the country in reference to the American 
Congress. It is most timely, and it pre- 
sents an irrefutable argument that is 
entitled to the thoughtful consideration 
of every American citizen. The Secre- 
tary said: 
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| troversionalist, I tell you that we cannot have 
such national unity as we require if criticism 
runs riot, if every error of judgment and each 
mistake of administration, real or fancied, is 
made the occasion for a holy crusade by the 
institution that claims as its exclusive pre- 
rogative immunity from all criticism 

I have been particularly concerned recently 
about the manner and method of attacks 
upon the Congress of the United States. The 
right to call Congress names is as sacred to 
Americans as the privilege of telling jokes 
about mothers-in-law. But in a time of na- 
tional crisis this right may be so exercised 
as to threaten Congress as an institution. 
We cannot fight for democracy and at the 
same time feel contemptuous of the very 
foundation stone of democracy, a national 
legislative body freely elected by the people 
themselves. It is one thing to castigate Con- 
gress for its acts or its failure to act. I do 
not suggest that all of us have a duty to 
love as a person, and respect for his states- 
manlike qualities, every Member of Congress, 
all of the time. I wouldn’t be able to do 
that myself. But it is quite another thing, 
day after day, week after week, to scream in 
lurid headlines or in stentorian syllables over 
the ether waves of the corruptness, selfish- 
ness, and ineptitude of our duly elected law- 
makers, the representatives of our people, 
so as to bring into suspicion or contempt 
the essential body which they constitute. 

I regret to say that some of the liberal 
papers have taken the lead in this cam- 
paign. In their eagerness to expose the sins 
of which they believe individuals to be guilty, 
they are undermining the faith of the Nation 
in the fundamental institution of our de- 
mocracy—the Congress of the United States. 
Their indignation about a fester on the baby’s 
finger is so great that there is real danger 
that they may kill the infant. 

Particularly in these times of tense emo- 
titons, it is well for our newspapers, our 
radios, for each and all of us, to charge our- 
selves—if I may paraphrase the deathless 
words of Chief Justice Stone—that, in a 
democracy, “the only check upon our own 
exercise of power is our own sense of self- 
restraint.” The power of the press, the radio, 
and of our own speech is enormous. It seems 
to me that all of us might do well to exer- 
cise that power with prudence in these times 
of crisis so that it will not destroy the very 
institutions upon which its free exercise de- 
pends. Believe it or not, that’s what I am 
trying to do 





Mr. Speaker, to that part of the press 
and to those radio commentators who 
still feel that it is their patriotic duty to 
arouse in the American people a resent- 
ment so violent that it will insure the 
defeat of many Members of the current 
Congress who are submitting their can- 
didacy in the fall elections, it would seem 
to me that it would be well that they ask 
themselves concerning the type and cali- 
ber of persons that would take the places 
of the presently sitting Members that 
were so defeated. I am sure if they 
would be fair, they must admit that the 
new group would be without a back- 
ground of legislative experience, and they 
must further admit that as a group they 
would not measure up to that imaginary 
standard that these willing critics have 
set. I agree with the Secretary of the 
Interior that no one wants to prohibit 
criticism of Congress, but in times like 
these criticism should be restrained, 
thoughtful, and constructive. It should 
not merely be criticism for the sake of 
giving vent to our shock and disappoint- 
ment because the war to date has not 








been as successful as we had thought it 
would or should be. 

I have served with three Congresses 
and am not seeking reelection this year, 
but am permanently leaving Congress. 
Since I am not seeking reelection, I feel, 
therefore, that I can state without being 
charged with selfish motives, that from 
my experience both in and out of Con- 
gress, I have never yet seen a more pa- 
triotic, self-sacrificing, intelligent, and 
earnest group of persons than those who 
constitute the membership of the 
Seventy-seventh Congress. I assert that 
taken as a whole, if it were possible, un- 
der our democratic system of govern- 
ment, to turn every one of the 531 Mem- 
bers of the House and the Senate out of 
office, and select an equal number as 
their successors, it would be impossible 
to have a group that was, in the aggre- 
gate, equal to those now serving, and 
possessed of the essentia] qualities that 
would insure the present existence and 
the perpetuation of American govern- 
mental institutions. . 

Mr. Speaker, I desire in conclusion to 
state that the timely, intelligent, and 
unsolicited remarks of Secretary of the 
Interior Harold L. Ickes, an outstanding 
member of the executive branch of the 
Government, are entitled to the most 
thoughtful and serious consideration of 
every liberty-loving American in this 
War for Survival. 





Use of Inland Waterways for Oil 
Transportation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PAT CANNON 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 28, 1942 


Mr. CANNON of Florida. Mr. Speaker, 
I think Members of the House, and par- 
ticularly those Members from the East- 
ern States who want gasoline this sum- 
mer and fuel oil for their homes next 
winter, should join with Florida, Mary- 
land, and other Southern States in urg- 
ing the administration to give its ap- 
proval to use of existing inland water- 
ways that can provide tens of thousands 
of barrels of oil a day to the seaboard. 

I understand building corporations in 
the Capital already are notifying their 
tenants that they will have little if any 
heat next winter. The problem is to get 
action now, and down in Florida we have 
the waterways to do the job now. 

I am not talking about the pending 
bill to construct another barge line across 
Florida. We have been told that it 
would take 3 years to build such a new 
canal, even if materials and manpower 
were available for the job. I am talk- 


ing of the Fort Myers-Stuart canal, trav- 
ersing southern Florida, already in op- 
eration and being used at the present 
time. 

Experts tell us that it is perfectly fea- 
sible to bring crude oil up the Intra- 
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coastal to eastern refineries, where it can 
be made into gasoline. They also say it 
is perfectly feasible to bring up low- 
flash fuel oil to keep power going in our 
electric and industrial plants. Even 
Maj. J. R. Parten, assigned to study the 
canals by Oil Coordinator Harold Ickes 
admits these facts are true, but Mr. Ickes 
had not moved to use these existing 
waterways. 

The reason for the failure of the oil 
coordinator to act is puzzling to all of us. 
Can it be they actually want a shortage 
of gasoline and fuel oil in the Eastern 
States? Can it be that the major oil 
companies, who have been running the 
show anyway, are opposed to using in- 
land waterways? Secretary Ickes ac- 
cused the railroads of preventing con- 
struction of the pipe line he wanted. 
Can it be they also oppose water routes 
safely protected from submarine tor- 
pedoes? 

I say I am puzzled about the lack of 
action. The man assigned by Ickes to 
study use of the protected water route 
has had many conferences and has made 
some sympathetic statements. But I 
learn that he has only been stalling. I 
know it for a fact that this man has said 
privately that he will not approve use of 
the Florida canals for carrying oil. Is 
this individual chosen by Ickes unprej- 
udiced in this matter? 

In the Times-Herald of May 23, Major 
Parten is quoted as saying that the oil 
going to the eastern seaboard travels this 
way: 


Barrels 

| RE ee ape a a ee ee 684, 000 
ITED SII iienscniunacnaaelenadannnieen teaches 125, 000 
BE CO ioe caterer cera sodilen geen edness 64, 000 
ON ci ncvnceideiddaidnieg inne atent 873, 000 


He stated that an additional 200,000 
barrels could be transported by the pres- 
ent pipe line using second-hand material 
when it is completed within 6 months, 
making a total of 1,073,000 barrels. The 
minimum essential need averaged over 
the year is estimated at 1,367,000 barrels 
a day compared with the 1,600,000 a day 
normal demand prior to the shortage. 

Major Parten stated that the pipe line 
to Salem would just make up the differ- 
ence, or in rough figures would handle 
300,000 barrels. The figures that he 
gave to the Rivers and Harbor Commit- 
tee indicate that this line would handle 
250,000 barrels. If his figures are cor- 
rect, the building of this pipe line is un- 
necessary and the allowing of the con- 


tinued shortage of oil in the East is 
unfair to the people of the Eastern 
States. 


One hundred thousand barrels a day 
could be moved up from Tampa, Fla., to 
Jacksonville, Fla., by the way of Fort 
Myers-Okeechobee Canal. 
done in 3 months’ time if put in the 
hands of those who wish to see it done. 

The additional 200,000 barrels a day 
could be easily gained by taking cars that 
are now making 1,500-mile runs and 
shuttling those cars either from Tampa, 
Fla., to Sanford, Fla.—a distance of ap- 
proximately 100 miles—thus connecting 
the Gulf with the inland waterway at 
Sanford; or 





This could be 
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From Pensacola, Fla., Panama City, 
Fla., and Port St. Joe, Fla., on the Gulf, 
to Jacksonville, Fla., at the head of the 
intracoastal canal, is a distance of ap- 
proximately 300 miles. It stands to rea- 
son that the same number of cars that 
would move 175,000 barrels a day over 
1,500 miles of mountainous country 
could easily move 300,000 barrels over a 
flat country of 300 miles’ distance. 

This would bring about a gain of 225,- 
000 barrels, or a total gain of 325,000, 
which is the shortage Mr. Parten stated 
was necessary to take care of. Mr. Par- 
ten has consistently turned down the 
use of wooden barges. His testimony 
before the Rivers and Harbors Commit- 
tee shows he knows nothing about 
barges. 

One of the big objections he raises is 
the fire hazard. In the Florida Ever- 
glades for 21 years wooden barges have 
been used to haul oil, and I have yet to 
see the first wooden barge burn. I have 
asked dozens of men who have used 
these barges if they have ever seen one 
burn, and none of them have. The In- 
tracoastal Waterway goes through a sec- 
tion where there would be very little fire 
hazard. 

The Southern States have plenty of 
timber to build these barges and there 
are many barges that could be put into 
immediate use if someone had the au- 
thority to take over these barges. I have 
a list of 68 barges in the Miami area 
alone. Governor Holland of Florida fur- 
nished to Major Parten a list of barges 
on the west coast. Fabricated barges 
could be built at the rate of 1 a day in 
the Miami area. 

On Friday, May 22, the following tows 
were en route on the cross-State canal 
and inland waterway: 

One tow and 2 barges going 
Jacksonville to Philadelphia, 
21,000 barrels. 

One tow and 2 barges carrying 10,000 
barrels of oil from Jacksonville to Nor- 
folk. 

One tow and 2 barges left Fort Myers 
on Tuesday, hauling 4,400 barrels. 

One tow with 1 barge was en route 
from Mobile with 4,400 barrels of gasoline 
for Jacksonville via Fort Myers and the 
Stuart-Cross-State Canal. 

Mr. Speaker, here is the chance to re- 
lieve the situation in the East. We 
should get busy. 


from 
hauling 





Governor Tugwell Is Establishing an Ab- 
solute Personal Type of Government in 
Puerto Rico, Undemocratic and Totali- 
tarian 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
| HON. BOLIVAR PAGAN 
RESIDENT COMMISSIONER FROM PUERTO RICO 
| IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 28, 1942 


Mr. PAGAN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted by the unanimous consent of the 
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House, I am including two editorials pub- 
lished recently by El Mundo, independ- 
ent daily, the leading and most influen- 
tial and widely read newspaper of Puerto 
Rico. These editorials deal on the type 
of government that Rexford Guy Tugwell 
is setting up in Puerto Rico, undemo- 
cratic and totalitarian, bitterly opposed 
by the people of the island, who are 
urgently requesting his removal. 

The editorials follow: 

A ONE-MAN RULE OF GOVERNMENT 

Once before we made the assertion that 
Governor Tugwell entertained hopes of es- 
tablishing a unipersonal form of government, 
for himself, in Puerto Rico. With this in 
mind, the chief executive has done every- 
thing within his power to bring down the 
greatest possible number of government 
agencies subject to his will and under his 
absolute control. Recent instances of this 
determination on his part are the organi- 
zation of the planning board, the transpor- 
tation authority, the new civil-service law, 
the food administration, end other govern- 
ment offices and bureaus established solely 
and exclusively to answer and obey the per- 
sonal mandates of the executive 

In this manner does Governor Tugwell 
attempt to gather about him at Fortaleza all 
of the activities and functions of the govern- 
ment, dangerously centralizing power and 
authority upon his person. The actions of 
the Governor are of such a nature as to come 
very close to those of the absolute systems 
of government Such a monopoly of pre- 
I vested upon the Governor by legis- 
lative license, will soon destroy the demo- 
cratic system of government in Puerto Rico 
and defeat our hopes for self-government, 
delivering us hand-tied to the will and 
pleasure of a single man 

The recent course of events continues to 
show most pointedly and positive the abso- 
lutist orientation of Governor Tugwell. 

Without awaiting the opinion of the Attor- 
ney General, the present Chief Executive has 
recently signed important laws, such as those 
that reorganize the university, the one that 
establishes the transportation authority, and 
that one reenacting the water power author- 

} All of the Governors of Puerto Rico have 
faithfully followed the practice of consulting 
with their governmental aides before the final 
promulgation of alllaws. The Attorney Gen- 
eral, interpreter of the law, has always been 
the essential adviser of the Governors in all 


yatives, 
i 














ql ns involving legal matters In the 
particular cases of the university law, as well 
as in those of the transportation and water 
power authorities, Governor Tugwell was 
bound by all the rules of good government to 
wa for a report from the Department of 
J e be reaching a decision on the 
proper course to follow in the respective stat- 
proposed. This was mandatory to the 
Gove! i nal interest in such yisla- 
re him it he was giving his 
ned pl 1 to laws that were constitu- 
] spects and could be made 

effe 
( t I well’s actions b ne much 
1 in the case of the water- 
Before its presentation to the 
re tl measure was submitted by the 
I to the Department of Justice 
r \ d repo. The Attorney 
( ferred the r ter to a mem- 
ft, and this official considered 
V s ul istitutional He 
I I t his f lings in this re- 
Fo! e immarily and with- 
r it on, recalled the 
pre exan opin- 
Tl mit re sl lently wv troduced 
n t h } se f tl eg re passed 
by t I te I \ irough 





the signature of the Governor, no further in- 
tervention having been given to the Attorney 
General in the matter. In other words, here 
is a legislative proposal on which the Depart- 
ment of Justice reportedly was to advise ad- 
versely, considering it to be contrary to law. 
The opinion of the Attorney General is throt- 
tled and the measure, approved in legislative 
chambers, becomes a law without benefit of 
further examination, opinion, or advice from 
the constituted legal adviser of the Execu- 
tive. 

It is clear and evident that Governor Tug- 
well, aware or warned of the adverse decision 
in prospect and firmly dispcsed to carry out 
an amended water-power law, forced the issue 
over and above the opinion of the Department 
of Justice and carried the measure through 
legislative channels, behind the back of his 
legal counselor. And behind the back of this 
same adviser, he makes it a law. 

It may also be noted that this amendment 
to the water-power statutes brings about a 
pronouncement on a controversy that has 
existed within the administrative circles of 
the Government. The director of water power, 
Antonio Lucchetti, had repeatedly refused to 
acknowledge the right of the auditor of 
Puerto Rico to intervene in the financial and 
other operations of the Authority. The audi- 
tor, Mr. Fitzsimmons, had consulted with the 
Attorney General in this regard and the latter 
had sustained his views, explaining that in his 
opinion the office of the auditor had full and 
complete rights to fiscalize the operations of 
the Authority 

With the backing of the Governor, the 
director of water power was enabled to have 
a law approved, by virtue of which the in- 
tervention of the auditor becomes practically 
null. Thus, by means of a law, was an ad- 
ministrative situation solved and thus, 
through a law, the opinion of the Depart- 
ment of Justice is disclaimed, without the 
benefit of a recourse to the courts. 

With the signing of this measure, without 
advice and opinion of the Attorney General, 
the Governor not only repudiates his official 
legal counselor, but he moves and acts 
against the opinion of the auditor of Puerto 
Rico, whose appointment was delegated by 
the Organic Act upon the President of the 
United States, in order that that official 
might function and act as a supervisor of 
the Government of Puerto Rico 

In this manner, Governor Tugwell paves 
the path toward the establishment in the 
island of a one-man, absolute rule, in which 
his almighty will alone may be carried out. 
As long as this tendency remains unaltered, 
how can a democratic system subsist in our 
island, and what is there left for us in our 


hopes for self-government? 


WITH BACKS TURNED UPON THE PEOPLE 
By a majority of one single vote, the Senate 
of Puerto Rico has put -humbs down on the 
proposition to invest $5,000,000 of the fiscal 
surplus of the island in Defense bonds. 
When a final accounting is made of the 
efforts carried out by the Nation in this diffi- 












cult and critical hour for humanity, the 
action of the Puerto Rican Senate, thwarting 
by the negative voice of a single vote the 
concretion of a patriotic gesture that would 
have been fully endorsed by the entire island, 
will ever remain an accusing fact 

The senate majority, one of a single vote 
based its noncomplaint cedure on a report 
filed by the treasurer of Puerto Rico: a docu- 
ment so absurd and contradictory in all its 
phases, that it taints the legislative course 
of action 

The treasurer’s pseudo-reasonings, in oppo- 
sition to the investme! f $5,000,000 of the 
island’s fiscal surplus in National Defense 
bonds, are so flimsy and blighted that it is 
hard, if not astonishing, to see how the senate 
f have dared to } them on record 
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as a justification for its attitude or the 
position taken 

The chief of the treasury, Mr. Buscaglia, 
opines that “it is not advisable to make this 
investment at so uncertain a time as the 
present.” This very same chief of the treas- 
ury has, however, maintained, against all 
adverse contentions, a firm belief on an esti- 

nated $28,000,000 in revenues to justify a 
new, proposed budget of more than $21,000,- 
000. On mere conjectures, the treasurer of 
Puerto Rico inflates the Government’s esti- 
mates in order to facilitate the approval of a 
superaugmented budget that increases the 
current one by approximately $6,000,000. 

Uncertainty stays the Treasurer from rec- 
ommending a sane and patrictic investment 
in National Defense bonds, but it restrains 
him not from reaching a wild estimate of the 
revenues to be derive. by the Government, 
nor does it stop him from giving his approval 
to a reckless, extravagant, and lavish budget, 
overstrained by extravagant investments and 
projects the realizatiou of which, in the midst 
of an emergency, indicts a most intolerable 
lack of responsibility. 

And as if this were not enough, the same 
Treasurer who holds fast to his estimate of 
fiscal revenues; this same Treasurer, whose 
rosy figures proclaim a prospective surplus of 
around $18,000,000 by June 30, 1942, explains 
to the Senate of Puerto Rico that he does not 
now know “whether there is to be a surplus 
in cash or moneys available for an invest- 
ment of this nature.” A Treasury chief, in- 
deed, who on the one hand looks forward 
to revenues producing a surplus of $18,000,000 
and on the other is uncertain “whether there 
will be a surplus in cash.” If this is not a 
farce, it comes mighty close to being one. 
To dispose of a question of defense in such 
a manner is a very serious matter, much 
more serious than --hat Treasurer Buscaglia 
and the senators who shared his position 
may want to believe. The Treasurer of 
Puertc Rico has stated time and again— 
and the Governor has placed faith in all his 
reports regarding the matter—that the Treas- 
ury will close its operations for the current 
year with a surplus of around $11,000,000. Is 
there or is there not cash to invest $5,000,000 
in Defense bonds? 

The treasurer searches further for excuses 
when he states: “There investments are made 
only when the individuals or institutions 
have an excess of cash which is not required 
for essential expenditures.” In the records 
of the Senate of Puerto Rico there will be 
written forever that a member of the Gov- 
ernor’s cabinet and a majority holding his 
views did not consider it essential to make 
an investment of $5,000,000 for the benefit 
of a cause, in the successful pursuit of which 
the very future of the island is dependent. 
It is essential to create a transportation 
authority for the acquisition of private enter- 
prises under a full emergency condition; 
it is essential to establish a planning -board 
to experiment with the finances of Puerto 
Rico; it is essential to increase the ordinary 
expenditures of the government by $6,000,000 
but it is not essential to devote a matter 
of five million—out of a surplus and not 
from current funds—for the support of the 
war efforts in which we are now engaged, 
at the sam¢ creating with these moneys 
a reserve fund to help us in our post-war 
leeds and requirements 

The treasurer goes far beyond himself when 
he declares that “it would be absurd to prac- 
tically freeze $5,000,000 for this here proposi- 
tion.” And “this here proposition” happens 
a contribution toward the final victory 
which must be achieved at all costs, a sub- 
scription of only five million of the eighteen 
that Governor Tugwell, in his message to the 
legislature, reported would remain as a sur- 
plus in the treasury, after all the appro- 
priations of a more than $20,000,000 budget 
had been met. More so, “this here proposi- 
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tion,” which the head of our treasury dis- 
misses with so much contempt, involves the 
future of Puerto Rico, of the Nation, and of 
humanity. For “this here proposition,” upon 
which the treasurer looks so unconven- 
tionally, “it would be absurd to freeze $5,- 
000,000," or so he says. 

A member in good standing of the Goy- 
ernor’s cabinet and a majority of the Senate 
which accepted his report as its own, all 
seem to think that to invest money in de- 
fense is to freeze it. If the millions of 
patriots who at this very moment are devot- 
ing their lives and dedicating their fortunes 
to the redemption of liberty should have or 
be thinking in like terms, Adolf Hitler would 
have by now won the war, and Puerto Rico 
would be but a plain, simple rivet in a chain 
of the most hideous slavery. 

That it may be written in the pages of 
history, we can assert that the Puerto Rican 
people repudiate this action determined upon 
and decided by a single majority vote in the 
Senate of Puerto Rico. And we most cer- 
tainly hold out that had the people of 
Puerto Rico been asked to decide the ques- 
tion through a plebiscite, the $5,000,000 would 
now be already invested in defense bonds. 
People who are willing to die for a cause 
will not deny it moneys that, for the mo- 
ment, can be spared and which, later on, 
after serving a patriotic purpose, will come 
back to them with increased interest, to 
provide food and work for the investors. 
That majority of a single vote in the Senate 
acte~ with backs turned upon the wishes of 
the people of Puerto Rico. 





Agricultural Goals and the Food-for- 
Freedom Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE W. GILLIE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday May 26, 1942 


Mr. GILLIE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include a paper delivered by Dr. 
E. C. Young, professor of agricultural 
economics and dean of the graduate 
school at Purdue University, before the 
American Bankers Association Credit 
Clinic at Chicago on April 15, 1942. 

Dr. Young, who served as assistant to 
the Governor of the Farm Credit Admin- 
istration in 1934-35, and as president of 
the American Farm Economic Associa- 
tion in 1938, is an acknowledged author- 
ity on agricultural problems. His Chi- 
cago paper, reprinted herewith, has been 
heralded as the most constructive pro- 
gram yet offered for American agricul- 
ture to meet the impacts of the present 
war: 

The revised agricultural goals announced 
by Secretary Wickard on January 16 call for 
a very substantial increase in agricultural 
output. In addition, their realization will 
require considerable change in the pattern 
of production in certain areas since they in- 
volve substantial increases, especially in oil- 
bearing seeds and protective foods such as 
milk, eggs, and meats. 

The cotton goal involves only a slight in- 
crease; the wheat goal involves a considerable 
decrease. Ouly within limits can the Cotton 
and Wheat Belts adjust their agriculture so 


as to contribute to the production of the 
products for which increases are asked. The 
burden of providing most of these increases 
falls on the Midwestern States since they 
are the source of most of the needed ma- 
terial. The job is even more narrowly re- 
stricted to commercial farms in this area 
since a relatively small proportion of the 
farms provide most of the market supply of 
the needed products. 


TABLE I.—1942 production goals for certain 
farm products 


Percent of 


Percer 
ercen’ \S-year aver- 


of 1941 lage, 1937-41 
aT nie ne pate 
SE i A ae aE 114 | 127 
edtdaebteaduccesadandwssun 108 112 
E Sa a ee 113 130 
IN isisstuictntipintenipiawiniitintiiud 154 220 


i ee 108 99 





Great areas of the United States produce 
food and feed primarily for home use only. 
Many farms in all areas produce for home use 
only. Not much increase in production can 
be expected from these areas or from these 
farms. When these facts are taken into ac- 
count, the job assigned to the commercial 
farms in the Corn Belt becomes a staggering 
one. 

While goals have been established for most 
of the principal agricultural products, I pro- 
pose to confine this discussion to the prin- 
cipal products of the Corn Belt; that is, corn, 
hogs, soybeans, milk, and eggs. For con- 
venience, requirements under the goals are 
shown in table I. The Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, in announcing the goals, stated them 
in terms of 1941. These are shown in col- 
umn 2. Since 1941 was an unusually good 
crop year, it appeared wise for our purpose 
to recalculate the goals in terms of the 5-year 
production average, 1937 to 1941. These cal- 
culations, made by the writer, are shown in 
column 3 

Agriculture is a business that is exceed- 
ingly difficult either to speed up or to slow 
down. Production results from slow biolog- 
ical processes on many scattered farms. 
These farms are difficult to organize to in- 
crease or to decrease the rate of this bi- 
ological activity. Frankly, the assignment 
under these goals appears impossible of real- 
ization. This would be true even if it were 
not for the handicaps of various types which 
will hinder the production effort. In table II, 
column 2, the index of physical volume of 
agricultural production in the United States 
from 1914 to 1941 is shown. The physical 
volume of production fell gradually during 
World War I, in spite of frantic activity to 
increase it. After the war, it rose gradually 
about 15 percent until it reached a high in 
the late 1920's. During the years 1930 to 
1936, the index dropped as a result of the 
combined influence of low prices and drought 
Even so, the drop was less than 10 percent. 
Following 1937 production again expanded, 
this time under the combined influence of 
recovery and favorable seasons and .otwith- 
standing the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration, until it now stands at approxi- 
mately the same level as in the late 1920’s, 
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Table II—Continued 
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In the present emergency we are asking 
for a very great increase in output in a single 
year; as much as has been accomplished in 
a decade under ordinary circumstances. We 
are asking for this increase from an arti- 
ficially high base. 

Table II, column 3, shows the reason for 
the very high production since 1938. The 
sharp increase in crop yields shown in col- 
umn 3 results from three principal causes: 
First, and most important, is the favorable 
sequence of seasons. This probably accounts 
for more than half of the increase. Next in 
importance is the general adoption of im- 
proved varieties and cultural methods. Spe- 
cifically, hybrid seed corn and power farming 
were most important. The third factor— 
and this has been especially important with 
cotton—has been greater selectivity in land 
use as a result of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration program. 

Not much further help can be expected 
from any of these in 1942. The expectation 
is for an average crop year so far as weather 
is concerned. Hybrid seed corn has spread 
over most of the commercial corn area. 
Power farming will have trouble holding its 
own. For a year or two fertility accumulated 
under the Agricultural Adjustment Admin- 
istration may help to maintain yields some- 
what, but acreage extension will result in 
decreased yields, because such extensions will 
be on land less suited for proposed uses than 
that used at present. 

The handicaps to increased production are 
evident. Principal among these is the great- 
ly reduced labor supply. Shortages in equip- 
ment, fertilizer, and supplies will not be im- 
portant in 1942 but will become so in a year 
or two. 

Perhaps the greatest handicap to increased 
production is the restrictions incident to the 
acministration of the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration program. Many per- 
sons argue that the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration is not likely to be an impor- 
tant factor in impeding the production effort 
at the present. They cite as evidence that 
under the past programs for curtailment 


production actually expanded in a normal 
way as shown by table II, column 2. The 
argument runs, therefore that under the 


stress of war, production is likely to go for- 
ward without much regard for this activity 
This argument loses sight of the fact that 
while the Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration did not have an appreciable effect on 
total production, it did, neverthele suc- 
ceed in pushing production around, causing 
important shifts from crop to crop and no 
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doubt greatly increased the cost of production 
thereby. 

The principal way in which the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration is expected to 
hinder the present production effort is 
through the retention of historical bases. 
Crop history previous to the control programs 
was a principal factor in determining crop 
acreage allotments to areas and to individual 
farms. Reductions on a pro rata basis from 
these bases were made under the programs. 
Now under the pressure for increased produc- 
tion these historical bases are being revised 
upward on a pro rata basis. This scheme 
perpetuates maladjustments in land use 
which were in existence when the bases were 
formed. 

In November 1941 the North Central 
Regional Office of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics with the assistance of members 
of the staffs of the agricultural colleges in 
Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Wisconsin, Michi- 
gan, Indiana, and Ohio prepared a chart 
showing the areas in those States most suit- 
able and the areas less suitable for any 
necessary increase in soil-depleting crops.’ 
A study of this general classification of the 
area indicates a national procedure for 
increasing output of the basic crops in the 
Corn Belt. It shows the areas where this 
increase can be obtained with the least cost 
and with the least risk of permanent injury 
to soil resources. Unless there are drastic 
changes in the administration of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration, noth- 


ing resembling this pattern of change in 
use can be obtained. 
Under the present program the Great 


Plains is pretty much ruled out of partici- 
pation in the food-for-freedom program, 
since 1942 wheat goals are but 88 percent of 
1941. In part of the northern Great Plains, 
where oats, barley, and flax can be grown, 
some substitution for wheat may be per- 
mitted. If we are making a sincere effort 
to increase the output of livestock products, 
then a scheme should be worked out that 
would permit the production of such prod- 
ucts from wheat grown in excess of present 
allotments. Most of the livestock feed ratios 
are now favorable enough so that farmers 
could profitably feed wheat grown under 
such circumstances 

A final way in which Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration is jeopardizing the 
present program is through the continuation 


of acreage restriction of feed grains, espe- 
cially corn. In table I, it was shown that 
the goals call for increases from the 5- 


year average of 12 percent in milk, 30 per- 
cent in eggs, and 27 percent in hogs, yet 
the acreage planted to corn is to be 1 per- 


cent less. Corn is the principal raw ma- 
terial out of which these products are made. 
It is granted that we have on hand sub- 


stantial stores of feed grains in certain parts 
cof the Corn Belt; nevertheless, this year's 
feed supply is going to be a pretty close fit. 
One dry week next August can wipe out all 
the surplus in the granary. If we are not 
short on feed this year, then we will be next 
year unless nature is more bountiful than 
we have any right to expect 

Too much dependence is being placed on 
over-all figures of feed supply and live- 
stock production. We figure as though the 
United States were just one big farm and 
the corn in a crib in northwest Iowa could 
be tossed to the hogs on a farm in Rush 
County, Ind. The facts of the case are that 








Agricultural Adjustment Administration pro- 
poses to do. 

There is still another factor in this situa- 
tion. In the event of even a moderately poor 
corn crop there will be a speculative scramble 
for corn for carry-over next fall which might 
result in an acute shortage of corn for feed 
this summer. In recent years, with glutted 
markets, farmers have been content for the 
Government to carry corn stocks. With a 
prospect for rising markets, farmer storage 
may increase. 

Closely related is the problem of transpor- 
tation. With shipping becoming increas- 
ingly difficult to obtain, it will be necessary 
for each area to become more self-sufficient 
in feed supplies and also to provide for larger 
storage to ward against local feed famines. 

In any consideration of our present farm- 
production program we cannot overlook the 
possibility of greatly increased demands upon 
our farms for raw materials to be used in 
industry. The increased use of plastics as 
well as the need for synthetic rubber bring to 
the fore, for example, the production of in- 
dustrial alcohol. The imminent and possible 
needs in this direction further emphasize the 
importance of immediately adopting a basi- 
cally sound program for increased farm pro- 
duction. 

So far this paper has not been very con- 
structive. Much time has been spent in 
pointing out difficulties and in showing rea- 
sons why we are likely to fall short of our 
goals. This was done deliberately, for only 
in making a frank appraisal of realities can 
We prepare a proper base for intelligent ac- 
tion. I know of no better positive program 
for the realization of the goals in the “food 
for freedom” program than that recently re- 
leased by the American Society of Farm Man- 
agers and Rural Appraisers. The program is 
concisely stated as follows: 


AN AGRICULTURAL WAR POLICY FOR FARM 


MANAGERS AND RURAL APPRAISERS 


In organizing the Nation’s agriculture for 
maximum production, consistent with the 
need for men and materials in other phases of 
the war effort, the following principles and 
policies should be followed: 


I. Land—The primary source of all food for 
victory 

A. There should be freedom to produce 
food and feed to meet our national needs 
without restriction or penalty. Requirements 
of the United Nations demand all-out effort. 
Every capable acre must produce or be in 
preparation for prompt production. 

B. Maximum use should be made of fer- 
tility reserves, even to the extent of tempo- 
rary depletion of soil in some cases. The 
temporary sacrifice of soil fertility is of small 
consequence in comparison to the human 
sacrifices necessary to win the war. 

C. Retain in grass and timber: 

(1) Areas that will permanently deteriorate 
under cultivation 

(2) Areas that produce crops ineffectively. 
Labor and equipment required for their cul- 
tivation will produce larger quantities in 
intensified effort on more productive land. 

D. Engage in soil conservation and im- 
provement only when this can be done with- 
out the use of labor and materials needed 
for war production. Encourage practices 
which will quickly result in increased output. 

E. Crops should be grown where they will 
produce the most economic yields, consid- 
ering labor, land, and equipment require- 


j 

if there is a shortage of corn in Rush County ments. The current condition and adapta- 
the hogs there will have less than they bility of land and not its historical use 
should have We should be filling up the should dictate its present utilization. 
granary now, not scraping the floor as the F. Intensification of production effort on 
aries = the more productive land and soil best 

‘Farming Adjustments in the Corn Belt adapted to particular crops will normally 
and Lake States To Meet Defense Needs and produce more food and feed for the same 
Post-War Problems. (U. S. Department of effort than can be obtained from expansion 
Agriculture, Bureau of Agricultural Eco- onto land requiring development, or land not 
nomics, November 1941.) well adapted to crop use. 
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G. Maximum production of any needed 
farm product can best be secured in the 
areas of its normal production where methods 
are well understood and equipment and 
handling facilities are available. 

H. Production, particularly of feed, should 
be as close to the point of use as possible to 
avoid excess demands on transportation. 

I. Farm units of most efficient size should 
be employed whenever possible to save labor 
and equipment. When practicable, small 
farms should be worked together as one unit. 
Large units can at times be farmed more 
effectively by organization into units of more 
efficient size. Present land ownership in 
either case need not be disturbed. 

J. Maximum efficiency in production can 
be had only by planning each farm accord- 
ing to its capacity. 

K. Purchase of land by nonoperating 
owners should be encouraged only when ac- 
companied with intelligent management 
practices which insure a sound farm enter- 
prise that provides some operator an oppor- 
tunity to produce more efficiently. 


II. Labor—Efficient use necessary for food 
and military requirements for victory 


A. All able-bodied citizens should be en- 
gaged in work that will bring victory at the 
earliest possible date. 

B. Unemployed people should be assigned 
te needed war or production work. The rate 
of pay should conform to local scales for the 
class of work involved. 

C. Full use should be made of farm family 
labor, with proper safeguards for health and 
safety. 

D. Efficient use of labor on farms requires 
farms and machines of the most effective 
size. 

(a) Farms too small either in area or size 
of business can be extremely wasteful of 
both men and machines. 

(b) Subsistence farms that produce only 
enough to support the occupants who are not 
otherwise effectively employed are contribut- 
ing little or nothing to the victory program. 

(c) Every able-bodied person must produce 
more than his own requirements. 

E. Outside part-time employment should 
be made available where the small size or 
low productivity of the farm does not make 
full and efficient use of all the family labor 

F. Management and operators should care- 
fully follow labor calendars that make for a 
year-round even distribution of labor and 
avoid as far as possible seasonal peaks and 
valleys insofar as they can be acjusted to 
production needs. 

G. Industrial labor and men for the mili- 
tary service should be drawn most heavily 
from areas where the loss will least affect the 
production of food. Farm areas of low pro- 
duction or overpopulation normally send the 
most labor to industrial centers. This will 
conform to the natural flow of population. 

H. Men engaged in efficient agricultural 
production and possessing such unusual skill 
and training that they cannot be replaced 
should be encouraged to remain on farms 
when needed. There should be no hesitancy 
in furnishing selective service boards with 
full information regarding the status of such 
men and the essential nature of their work. 


Ill, Equipment—Efficient and capacity use 
essential for the food-for-victory program 


A. Efficient and capacity use can be had 
through such methods as: 

(1) Cooperation among neighbors. 

(2) Maximum custom work and full utili- 
zation of local mechanical services which 
can serve farm needs. 

(3) More machine-hours per day and more 
days per year for all machinery. 

(4) Operation by skilled and competent 
workers. 

(5) Organization of fields into the most 
effective sizes by replanning individual farms. 
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(6) Careful selection and apportioning of 
farm enterprises. 

B. Idle machinery won’t win the war. 
Skilled operators must be retained to insure 
maximum use and necessary maintenance of 
farm machines. 

C. All possible new farm machines must be 
made available to replace those that must 
be discarded and to increase the man-hour 
efficiency. 

D. Repair parts for farm equipment must 
be available and the utmost effort must be 
made to anticipate such needs. 

E. Agricultural engineering departments of 
the agricultural colleges should expand edu- 
cational programs designed to encourage the 
repair of farm equipment in proper seasons, 
and promote the most effective handling of 
equipment and machines. 

IV. Management—An indispensable element 
in the food-for-victory program 

A. Trained and experienced farm manage- 
ment is as essential to dependable food pro- 
duction as competent factory management 
is to the effective production of war ma- 
chines and munitions. 

B. In the utilization of land, labor, and 
equipment for the maximum production of 
essential food and fiber, management plays 
a greater part than any other controllable 
factor. 

C. Well-managed land will not only pro- 
duce to capacity, but by example will in- 
fluence favorably the production on other 
land in the area. 

D. It is important that we retain experi- 
enced and trained farm managers in charge 
of single- or multiple-unit operations in order 
to accomplish maximum production. In 
many cases such trained managers should 
be required to accept even greater respon- 
sibility. 

E. The agricultural colleges and their agri- 
cultural extension departments have a long 
and enviable record of discovering and pro- 
moting successful farming methods. For 
their scientific contributions to agriculture 
they enjoy the full confidence of farm man- 
agers and farm operators. Backed by every 
technical and research facility of the United 
States Department of Agriculture, they should 
be enabled and encouraged to promote more 
actively than ever those practices which will 
efficiently increase farm production for the 
difficult times ahead. 


V. Rural appraising and farm credit—Sound 
appraisals will be more important now than 
ever to prevent confusion between value 
and price 
A. The society pioneered in developing the 

principle of evaluating land on the basis of 
its long-time earning capacity and its mem- 
bers should use their influence to encourage 
farm-mortgage credit agencies to base lend- 
ing policies on such valuation. It is urged 
that all credit agencies meet jointly for the 
purpose of determining upon unified credit 
policies. 

B. For those farmers possessing economic- 
sized farm units we urge that full advantage 
be taken of the present favorable price rela- 
tionships to retire indebtedness. This state- 
ment should not be construec to discourage 
young farmers with sufficient capital for a 
substantial down payment from buying farms 
when this can be accomplished without pur- 
chasing land already reflecting an inflated 
valuation. 

C. We should use our influence to discour- 
age undue speculation in land. Purchase 
value of land should be based upon the long- 
range production, location, and home value 
of farms. 

D. It is recommenced that full cooperation 
be given to educational programs designed to 
instruct farm people in the sound use of 
credit. 

E. Ample working capital is essential for 
maximum capacity farm production. Under 
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present conditions short-term borrowing for | 
operating capital is generally safer than a 
fixed long-term land motgege. 

F. Except as needed to create more eco- 
nomic units and promote greater immediate 
farm production, farm profits beyond those 
required for debt reduction should be in- 
vested in savings. We should encourage rural 
people to purchase bonds for victory. Such 
action is not only patriotic but is also sound 
agricultural economic policy in these times. 


VI. Inflation and price control—wartimes are 
conducive to dangerous inflation 


We believe that inflation can best be re- 
stricted by such measures as increased taxes, 
bond sales, and enforced savings. These ap- 
pear to be the most effective means of con- 
trolling prices. Price fixing of farm products 
can thus be reduced to a minimum and 
should be resorted to only as a means of 
encouraging production where needed or 
controlling special situations. The indi- 
vidual commodity price control principle is 
apt to prove expensive, difficult to administer, 
and to lead to uneconomic adjustments, 
evasions, and loss of incentive. 


VII. General policies and post-war objec- 
tives—it is not within the province or 
desire of the society to dictate national 
policy. It is our duty, however, to 
enumerate policies which we believe to be 
sound 


A. Post-war objectives are secondary and 
can be considered only when they do not 
hamper the war effort. 

B. Depression philosophy policies or action 
cannot be tolerated now. Our full energies 
must be devoted to meeting the needs of the 
present. 

C. Direct governmental payments. to 
farmers, if continued at all, should be con- 
fined to incentive payments for positive ob- 
jectives such as soil conservation and the 
promotion of new crops. 

D. We should adhere to definitions and 
terms which are in accordance with agricul- 
tural science. Practices and crops should be 
termed “depleting,” “nondepleting,” or “con- 
serving” only when they actually are such. 

E. Governmental agencies designed to 
serve agriculture in a manner and to an ex- 
tent not now needed should release workers 
for needed effort elsewhere. 

F. County organizations of volunteer 
workers representing every phase of agricul- 
ture in the county should be formed to 
accept local leadership in the food-for-victory 
program. For best results much of the work 
of these groups will be educational and in- 
spirational. 

G. Professional farm management and 
rural appraising was born of a need and de- 
veloped in a spirit of unselfish service. Our 
farm operators and clients look to us for more 
than leadership in agricultural production 
and sound farm economy. Their personal 
problems and fears are ours. Maintaining 
morale is a national necessity. We must not 
only instruct and supervise; we must also 
inspire and encourage. 

| 





Rationing of Gasoline 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 28, 1942 


Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
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lowing resolution of the Chamber of 
Commerce of Gulfport, Miss.: 


GuLFPorT, Miss., May 26, 1942. 

At a regular meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the Gulfport Chamber of Commerce, 
of Gulfport, Miss., held May 25, 1942, after 
full discussion, the following resolution was 
unanimously adcpted: 

“Be it resolved, That it appears that the 
War Production Board, with the approval of 
the President, is seriously considering Na- 
tion-wide rationing of gasoline for the pur- 
pose of conserving rubber; be it further 

“Resolved, That it is the opinion of the 
directors, and the citizenship generally, that 
this proposed gasoline rationing is not only 
unwise at this time but is unnecessary, for 
the following reasons, to wit: 

“1. There is no shortage of gasoline except 
in such territories where transportation is a 
problem. 

“2. Rubber now in the hands of 27,000,000 
or more civilians will not be conserved for 
the reason that the | fe of rubber has a defi- 
nite limitation, regardless of use. 

“3. The petroleum industry and its em- 
ployees are the largest taxpayers in this 
country, and curtailment of gasoline sales 
would make these employees not only de- 
pendents, but the Nation would suffer from 
the loss of their earnings. 

“4. The curtailment of gasoline production 
would also curtuil many other dependent 
products of the refining process. 

“5. The entire ecoromic structure of the 
various, States would be ruined by reason of 
the loss of gasoline taxes necessary to care 
for outstanding bonded indebtedness. 

“6. The civilian population is dependent 
upon automobiles for transportation, and the 
curtailment of this service would work seri- 
ous and unnecessary hardship withcut any 
promotion whatever of the war effort; be it: 
further 

“Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to the War Production Board in au- 
thority, to our Senators, and to each Con- 
gressman representing this State.” 

GULFPORT CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
W. H. HatrTen, President, 
B. C. Cox, Secretary 
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The Representatives of the People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILL M. WHITTINGTON 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 28, 1942 


Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the hereinafter-men- 
tioned article by a very gifted contributor 
to current literature,.my gocd friend and 
constituent, Mrs. Fiorence S. Ogden, of 
Rosedale, Miss., under her column in the 
Delta Democrat-Times, of Greenville, 
Miss., May 24, 1942, entitled “Dis an’ 
Dat.” 

Constructive criticism of Congress col- 
lectively and as individuals is always in 
order, but destructive denunciation of the 
Government, as symbolized by Congress, 
can only be condemned 

The power of the people would disap- 
pear if Congress were destroyed. Helpful 
criticism of the mistakes of individual 
Members of Congress is the privilege of 
their constituents and of the country, but 
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smearing either Congress as an institu- 
tion or the individual Members of Con- 
gress undermines the confidence of the 
people in their Government. 

The members of the Constitutional 
Convention debated at length the name 
to be given to the Members of the na- 
tional law-making body. It was finally 
decided that the most honored name that 
could be bestowed upon the Members of 
the more populous branch of the national 
law-making body composed of the direct 
spokesmen of the people was the honored 
word “Representative.” The Member of 


Congress is the representative of the 
people. 
In war, 4s Herbert Hoover has recently 


so well emphasized, vast and dictatorial 
powers must be conferred upon the Presi- 
dent of the United States as the Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army and Navy 
if war is to be successfully waged. The 
delegation of authority by Congress to 
the Executive is essential for war pur- 
poses, but Congress, as the representa- 
tive of the people, should always retain 
control over the purse strings of the 
country 

Membership in Congress is probably 
the highest honor that can be bestowed 
upon a person. The responsibilities are 


great. The people look to Congress to 
set the example, and Representatives in 
Congress can best discharge their duties 


and obligations by always setting ex- 
amples of unselfishness and patriotic 
service, 

The very thoughtful article by my per- 
sonal friend, Mrs. Florence S. Ogden, is 


Dis AN’ DaT— 
By Florence S. Ogden) 
It must have been around 2 years ago that 
Congre bdicated and turned its powers over 

















to othe Or it may not have been that long. 
Al e recall lat we said at the time, 
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Congress is the voice of the people. That 
body represents the Government of the 
United States just as surely as the flag, flying 
at the masthead of a ship, represents the 
Republic. Any disrespect to Congress, as a 
body, is disrespect for the rights and the 
Government of the American people. 

It will not be long until those men who 
sit now in the Chambers of Congress are 
dust, a faint memory in the hall of time. But 
the things those men represent, the demcc- 
racy of the United States of America, is sup- 
posed to endure forever. 

Yet there are those who have spat upon 
it, discredited it in the eyes of the Nation 
and of the wor'd. Congress has but de- 
manded that it be treated with equal respect 
and regard accorded the bureaucracies. It is 
not the amount of gasoline that is in ques- 
tion, but the relative importance of Congress 
as a body, to the welfare of a Nation at 
war 

TIME TO TAKE STOCK 


And the poor, befuddled people, who know 
not what they do, have applauded this degra- 
dation of our most august body. The body 
through which we the people exercise the 
power retained in us under the Constitution. 
When we degrade the Congress, we reflect 
upon ourselves. For after all, who are and 
what is Congress except the reflection of what 
we, their constituents are? If they are medi- 
ocre and have no courage or ability, who is 
to blame? Congress? No. It is the people 
who elect them 

It is time for us to take stock. Since when 
has Congress come to be regarded as un- 
important in the life of our Nation? Since 
when have hired hands come to be accorded 
privileges denied the men elected by the 
people? 

At this time, it may interest you to know, 
when Senators and Congressmen (and there 
are plenty of fine men in this body, in spite 
of remarks to the contrary) are being denied 
privileges accorded other groups (in Wash- 
ington and out); that thousands of Govern- 
ment-owned automobiles are provided for the 
officials of the bureaus; that budgets of vari- 
ous bureaus call for an increased number 
of automobiles; that chauffeurs are provided; 
that officials, their friends, associates, and 
favorites are said to be exempt from restric- 
tions. Apparently, Congress has been made 
the whipping boy 


THINK THEM SPINELESS 


We hold no brief for Congress; that is, the 
Congress of this brief period in our history. 
hink they have been spineless. We 
they have given away what was not 
the voice of the American 

k they need chastising 
not discredi x by 


















vernment 
It is indeed a strange moly that at the 
very time when our boys are going forth into 


every part of the world to give their lives for 





the principles of democracy and the rights 
of the people, that the peoples’ representa- 
tives are being discredited and made a laugh- 
ingstock of here at home 

F think gasoline rationing is a 


of fact, it is sut 
not a little thing to hold the de- 





berati1 body of a great Nation up to 
ridicuk 

It is if place Congress 
bene put it in the dog 

use, as has been done by Leon Henderson, 
or whoever pulls the strings to make the 
puppe dance 





It is not a little thing columnists 





like ymond Cl zate the de- 
liberative body of nited States of 
America, as a body, and hold it up to scorn. 
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It is not a little thing to place the im- 
portance of Congress as a bcdy beneath that 
of the hired help around the Capitol. 

It is not a little thing that Walter Win- 
cheil and the New York Post have seen fit 
to smear the name of a respected Member 
of Congress—a smear which has been proved 
false in its entirety. 

No, it is not a little thing. It is an at- 
tempt, whether consciously or uncon- 
sciously, to destroy the Government of the 
people. 

LIFE OF REPUBLIC 

You, Mr. Clapper, whether you know it or 
not, are one of the hounds that are trailing 
your democracy to its death. You are one 
of the hounds that will be in at the kill. 
You, and thousands like you. You, and John 
Doe, who applauds in his pitiful ignorance. 

Remember, you who would see your Con- 
gress degraded, who would yip at its heels 
that it is your deliberative body, established 
under the Federal Constitution of 1789. It is 
the life and breath of your Republic. 

Remember, your Congress is greater than 
any one man, any group of men, that it will 
live longer than all the bureaucrats or bu- 
reaucracies put together. But it must feed 
upon the respect of the people for the body 
as a whole. If you do not like your present 
Representatives, then for God’s sake try to 
send bigger, more courageous men. This does 
not mean you are to refrain from criticism— 
only that you uphold the rights and dignity 
of this branch of government. 

As for the Members of Congress, it is high 
time they tried to retrieve some of the powers 
they so carelessly bestowed upon Mr. Hender- 
son and others. 

It is time they realize that they have given 
away something which was not theirs to 
give—the voice of the American people. 





Minnesota Needs No Gasoline Rationing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM A. PITTENGER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 28, 1942 


Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, I 
want to join with my colleague, the Hon- 
orable GrorGE Donpero, of Michigan, 
in his protests against proposals by Gov- 
ernment officials to ration gasoline in 
the Midwest. Well-informed people tell 
me that there is no need for any such 
drastic regulations. I want to disagree 
with Government officials who have 
under active consideration plans to tell 
each automobile driver in Minnesota, 
and in other midwestern States, just how 
much gasoline he can use. Such a bu- 
reaucratic regulation has no place in 
our American way of life unless and until 
there is an emergency which makes it 
necessary to take away from our people 
the liberties that they have enjoyed 
throughout the years. 

I know that the excuse is given that if 
gasoline is rationed in the Midwest, it 


will reduce the usage of automobiles and 
as a consequence keep the automobile 
drivers from wearing out their tires. In 
is entirely 
There is not 


this 
and 


my opinion, 
ridiculous 


argument 
unsound. 
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an automobile owner in America today 
wh®d does not know that when his tires 
are worn out he will no longer be able 
to use his motor vehicle. Every intelli- 
gent man and woman is aware of this 
fact and the very necessity of the situa- 
tion compels them to use good judgment 
and to conserve the rubber tires. 

A drastic regulation rationing gasoline 
eliminates entirely the common-sense 
factor of this problem. It not only ad- 
mits, but proclaims to the world that 
the average American citizen has no 
common sense. I think it about time 
that these subordinate Government offi- 
cials who have never been in business, 
who have never earned a dollar by the 
sweat of their brow, and who have no 
practical conception of the modern 
world, be told that they had better use 
some gotdd judgment in their efforts to 
regiment the American people. Under a 
war emergency, let us have regimenta- 
tion where it is necessary but, I want to 
repeat that we must not permit irre- 
sponsible, inexperienced, and immature 
men to exercise vast grants of arbitrary 
power and to do it in the wrong way. 

I have before me a statement which 
says that the smothering of private auto- 
mobile transportation in this country 
under a breath of emergency restrictions, 
will be regarded in future years as an 
outstanding phenomenon of the current 
war period. 

This statement, in my opinion, is abso- 
lutely correct. I pointed out on the 
floor of the House the other day some of 
the difficulties that the farmer in many 
sections will face when they are no longer 
able to use their automobiles. Some of 


them live 25 miles, for example, from the © 


city or village which they find it neces- 
sary to visit at least once or twice a week 
in order to bring in the produce of the 
farm and take back some of the neces- 
sities of life. What are they going to 
do if we reach that point where our pres- 
ent modern transportation system is to 
be paralyzed and discontinued? Do you 
think that these folks are going to waste 
rubber and waste gasoline during this 
emergency period? Of course, they are 
not going to do anything so foolish. 
They are good, sensible, substantial 
American citizens. They are patriotic. 
They are not going to use gasoline for 
pleasure purposes and by the same token 
they are going to conserve their auto- 
mobile tires until such time as they are 
sure that other tires can be secured. 

We are all going to have to put up with 
economic dislocations in this country. 
Why force these dislocations? It is my 
opinion, that they will come fast enough 
without some irresponsible Government 
agency rationing gasoline in the midst of 
plenty, and create a long chain of events 
which will punish the people affected and 
will not contribute to the war effort or 
the building up of the morale of the 
American people. 

I am very vigorously opposed to these 
new proposals to say to the average auto- 
mobile driver that the Government offi- 
cials who know nothing about the prob- 
lems will determine when he can make a 


trip and when he can use gasoline, and 
why he can use gasoline, and what is 
more important, that he can use no gaso- 
line at all. This is bureaucracy glorified 
to a point where it is like the old pro- 
verbial Mother Hubbard, covers every- 
thing and touches nothing, and results 
in no good. 





Gas Rationing in Interior Areas of the 
United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 28, 1942 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include a statement by B. L. 
Majewski, marketing chairman of the 
Petroleum Industry Committee for Dis- 
trict 2, giving the facts in regard to 
civilian use of gasoline in the Middle West 
and the conservation of rubber for the 
war effort, which shows conclusively that 
there is no need for rationing of gas and 
that the civilian population is conserving 
tires and rubber. 


Cuicaco, May 27.—The following state- 
ment was issued by B. L. Majewski, market- 
ing chairman of the Petroleum Industry 
Committee for District 2, appointed by 
Petroleum Coordinator for War Harold L. 
Ickes. District 2 comprises the following 
important oil-producing and consuming 
States in the Middle West: Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, South Dakota, Tennessee, and 
Wisconsin. 

“We have just completed analyses of civilian 
use of gasoline in the Middle West for April 
1942 and the results prove conclusively that 
the people in this area are conserving rubber 
for the war effort. The figures reveal that 
the average automobilist reduced his 
mileage by 20 percent compared with April 
1941, and spot check for the first half of 
May indicates that May will reveal a mileage 
reduction of at least 25 percent. 

“The automobile owners in this area 
realize that when tires now on their cars 
wear out replacements may not be avail- 
able; as a consequence, they have reduced 
and will continue to reduce mileage, are 
driving at greatly reduced speeds, and are 
taking excellent care of tires. 

“The public, knowing that ample supplies 
of gasoline are available in this area, express 
great concern about the delay on the part of 
responsible Government agencies in Washing- 
ton in vigorously collecting and reclaiming 
waste rubber Reclamation can be ac- 
complished with a minimum drain on critical 
materials. 

“It is our studied opinion that before gaso- 
line rationing is extended to the Middle 
West, Government agencies should devote 
their energies to the continued encourage- 
ment of the proper use of tires instead of 
denying the use of gasoline in areas where 
that product is abundant. 

“In any event, since civilian morale must 
be maintained at a high degree, I strongly 
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recommend that before gasoline rationing is 
invoked in areas of plenty, the War Produc- 
tion Board, Office of Price Administration, 
Office of Defense Transportation, and the 
Petroleum Coordinator for War confer with 
the governors, Members of Congress, and the 
oil industry in such areas.” 
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An Increased Income Penalty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. THAD F. WASIELEWSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 28, 1942 


Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following editorial 
a the Milwaukee Journal of May 25, 


AN “INCREASED INCOME PENALTY” 


Price Administrator Leon Henderson has 
many times told Congress that the purchas- 
ing power of the American people must be 
reduced, if inflation is to be avoided. 

He has pointed to the fact that the people 
have more money to spend than they can ex- 
change for the goods which are available. 
Incomes have gone up. The supply of com- 
modity goods has gone down. In this situa- 
tion, says Mr. Henderson, government must 
take several steps. One of them is to raise 
taxes to a point where the inflationary gap 
is closed. 

The Treasury has supplied Congress with 
@ tax program calculated to close this gap 
to a considerable degree. It has suggested 
a tax program drastic in the extreme, justi- 
fying it as demanded by the emergency 

But both Mr. Henderson and the Treasury 
ignore several important matters in their 
arguments and in their proposals. They ig- 
nore, for example, the fact that for millions 
of Americans purchasing power is right now 
greatly reduced. 

Prices are up today, despite the ceilings. 
Taxes are up, too. And incomes are up. The 
difficulty is that the first two of these are 
up for everybody, while the last is up only 
for some. Millions of Americans have the 
same incomes today they had 3 years ago, 
when both prices and taxes were lower and 
when there was no urge to buy war bonds. 
These people, if taxes are further increased, 
will in many instances have to reduce their 
standard of living more than the national 
scarcity of commodities requires, while 
others, now receiving pay they never hoped 
to earn, are in a position, despite high prices 


and higher taxes, to improve their living 
standards materially. 
Some citizens, faced with a tax law fol- 


lowing Mr. Morgenthau’s proposals, will 
have to stop paying on their houses and on 
their insurance, if they are to feed and clothe 
themselves and their families. Others will 


definitely gain from the existence of the 
war. The gain will not be grudged to those 
who have had too little during many years 
That others should gain from expenditure 
which means loss and sacrifice to most of 
their fellow countrymen is clearly inequi- 
table. 

The only way that situation can be cor- 
rected is to provide for individuals a tax 


similar to the excess-profits tax on corpora- 
tions—to tax at a higher rate than normal 
increases in income beyond a certain point. 
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Such a tax would not be difficult to ad- 
minister. In operation, it might well take 
the place of the “earned income credit” 
which the Treasury now wants dropped. It 
could be called the “increased income pen- 
alty” and could carry for each bracket within 
which it fell a percentage increase in the 
tax rate. 

With such a tax the heaviest income-tax 
burden would fall where it should—on those 
who, because of the war, are earning more 
than customarily. The biggest burden would 
be on the very persons who have the in- 
creased buying power which is the menace. 


Address of the Postmaster General 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. DONALD L. O’TOOLE 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 28, 1942 


Mr. O'TOOLE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following address of 
the Honorable Frank C. Walker, Post- 
master General of the United States, at 
the commencement exercises, George- 
town University, Washington, D. C., 
Monday. May 25, 1942: 


It is an honor to address the graduates of 
Georgetown within the hallowed precincts of 
a venerable university from which educators 
and patriots, even the great George Washing- 
ton himself, spoke to our Nation and to the 
world 

Often, too often, graduation is an entice- 
ment to prophesy. The generation that is 
passing kindles its own unrealized hopes in 
expectation that the fresh energies and the 
dynamic spirit of young manhood will over- 
come the world's demons of selfish nearsight- 
edness and indulgent neglect To that older 
generation, graduates appear to be standing 
at the threshold of the wide open spaces of 
opportunity and unlimited acccmplishment. 
In the unconfined area of formless hope, it 
is easy to fashion images of the future and 
to speak to graduates as if they were archi- 
tects of the world’s tomorrow and armored 
knights of its heroic idealism. It is an easy 
and, at the happy time of graduation, a gra- 

ng tod 
ur future lies in the present 
as you leave the historic campus 

f Georgetown, your past training will recede 

tl hadows of memory and unconscious 
ou will face, in the very hour 

a flaming, terrifying responsi- 

re graduated from the distin- 
culture of Georgetown University— 
are graduated unto a responsibility 
continuance and welfare of our 
Your transition from the academic 
to the stage of the world struggle 
and decisive Each of you will play 
it is inescapable: What it will be 

W How you play that part 

iined by the Catholic quality of 

nd educated will I am confi- 
both, com: lably You are 


ive 


not do it I shall not do it, 


unwisely. We thought that the price of 
peace had been paid and would be paid no 
more. We thought we had buried war in the 
graves of our dead. We trusted in the force 
of our good will and in the statistics of our 
power. We were confident that we could keep, 
and if necessary compel, peace for ourselves. 
But we have been murderously deceived. 

We had cast away our armament lest we 
provoke war. We had engaged ourselves to 
obtain, within our own borders, a correction 
of social and economic inequalities. We had 
sought to extend to every individual the tran- 
quil welfare of an ample living. Some of us 
disagreed over procedures; some sought, with 
human frailty, an unmerited advantage; 
along the unmapped ways of creative advance, 
some of us went astray. Yet, sure of our 
strength, we ignored our enemies beyond the 
oceans or believed that they were simply en- 
vious of our fortune. 

We were unprepared for war because we 
were unprepared for malice—the deep, 
planned malice of an evil soul. Ready to 
argue our rights, we were unready to fight 
for our lives. Our enemies pretend to want 
our wealth; they wil! be satisfied with nothing 
but our destruction. They cannot be bought 
off with lands or battles won. We could not 
appease them even if we supinely would. 
Their hands, once stretched out to us for 
bread and bounty, are now grasping at the 
throat of our civilization. We are at last 
aware that this had always been their aim. 

We have now begun to fight and only the 
strength of our enemies will determine the 
final cost Among us, the lives of all are 
precious and not one shall die unblessed by 
tears and gratitude. But, die now many of us 
must. Our choice is the death of defeat in 
our homes or the death that may come in 
our victory on the battlefield. We humbly 
acknowledge that our noble youth are the 
warriors of our salvation Their sacrifice 
must be the measure of our national effort. 
We must protect them as they protect us; as 
they fight for us, we must fight for them. 
They risk their lives; we can do no less with 
our wealth, our health, and the comforts of 
our past progress. Our soldiers are sons and 
brothers and, as we love them, we will make 
them strong; we will help them to triumph. 

All of us are at war. This struggle is not a 
function of government; it is the awful obli- 
gation of our people, all our people. Only 
the aged, the infirm, and our infants enjoy 
the exemption of our dutiful devotion. The 
rest of us are at war, each in his appointed 
place. There shall be no exception. 

Thus far, we have suffered reverses in the 
tactics of timing and in the geography of the 
conflict. The foe was by many as much un- 
derestimated as his wicked purpose was mis- 
understood. We are in critical danger. The 
cceans and the skies that were shields against 
our harm have become the smooth pathways 
of encircling peril 

We must meet that peril with all our force. 
The strategy of our courage must not be 
weakened by factional domestic politics, by 
labor strife, or by group prejudice. The full 
compiement of our forces is as necessary as 
the certain aim of our fire We shall permit 
no interference with either one or the other. 

Meantime we are not unwounded. But—lI 
speak for you as for myself—we are not dis- 
mayed. If ever cause were just, if ever war 
were necessary, if ever the divine decencies 
of human life were entrusted to the integrity 
of a people—now is that moment. We stand 
firm and dedicated to victory. We will find 
that victory if we must pursue it to the ends 
of the earth. We find it, if need be, 
through sorrow and struggle end pain. And 
when we have found it We Shall place it at 
the altars of Almighty God in whose service 
we are and in whose name we shall triumph. 

My dear graduates of Georgetown, you are 
students no longe! You are soldiers in 


for human May God watch 
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compassionately over you while you coura- 
geously serve Him. May you find the tm- 
mortal salvation of your own souls as you 
strive to bring to this Nation, and to the 
world, the practical enforcement of the 
Christian way of life through which alone we 
can reach and retain solid security and 
permanent peace. 

I congratulate you on your graduation. I 
wish you such joy as God may permit you. 
I trust devoutly that your world of tomorrow 
may be fortified with a deeper faith than the 
world which I have known. I pledge you the 
support of all our power, the sacrifice of all 
our wealth, the declining energies of our ¢ i- 
vancing years. But I demand of you the pledge 
that when you have triumphed over evil you 
will not succumb to the pride of power, the 
gluttony of tyranny. I ask you to swear to 
us that you will approve as citizens of democ- 
racy no false or selfish peace. I ask you to 
swear that you will accept nothing less than 
the beatitudes of Jesus Christ as the govenant 
of the world of tomorrow. That is what we 
are fighting for. Without that covenant the 
fight will have been in vain. For that fight 
you have have been educated; to that fight 
you are now graduated. The sunrise of a 
sacred day waits upon your sacrifice. 

Graduates of Georgetown, you will not— 
must not—fail. 


Unsanitary and Unsafe Conditions in 
Government-Owned Houses in Wash- 


ington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE A. PADDOCK 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 28, 1942 


Mr. PADDOCK. Mr. Speaker, the 
United States Government has been the 
owner and landlord of numerous dwell- 
ings whose unsanitary and overcrowded 
condition made them unsafe for their 
occupants and dangerous to the health of 
the community. This situation is now 
being corrected, as the attached corre- 
spondence indicates. I wish to com- 
mend Commissioner of Public Buildings 
Reynolds, and his assistant, Mr, Wit- 
man, for their cooperation in removing 
these hazards to public health. 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., April 30, 1942. 
(Attention Mr. E. R. Witman.) 

Dear Mr. WiTMAN: Enclosed for your In- 
formation is a list of nine Government-owned 
houses in the District of Columbia, giving 
addresses, number of present occupants, and 
in five instances, notations of four or more 
dangerous and unsanitary conditions. 

I suggest that the conditions described 
should be immediately corrected, as the Gov- 
ernment should not, as landlord, be respon- 
sible for conditions which are unsanitary 
and likely to resvlt in disease. This is par- 
ticularly true when Washington is over- 
crowded and thousands of people are being 
brought in to participate in the war effort. 
Recent newspaper articles have pointed out 
the probability of a serious epidemic due to 
slum dwellings similar to those noted on the 
list enclosed. 

The reports referred to were made by the 
Washington Housing Associat 

they are accurate, 


ion, so I believe 
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If you will send me a complete list of the 
Washington dwellings owned by the Federal 
Government and leased to private individuals, 
I will have them inspected and a report given 
you, showing their present condition. This 
report will enable you to immediately elimi- 
nate dangerous and unsanitary conditions 
wherever they exist. 

Very truly yours, 
GEoRGE A. Pappock, 
Member of Congress. 


FEDERAL WorKs AGENCY, 
PuBLIc BUILDINGS ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D.C., May 25, 1942. 


Hon. Grorce A. Pappock, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dear Mr. Pappock: In connection with 
your letter of April 30, 1942, and your several 
conversations with Mr. Witman, regarding 
unsanitary and unsafe conditions in houses 
owned by the Government in this city, we 
have had our forces make a complete inves- 
tigation of all such properties. 

We find that some of the conditions men- 
tioned are true. One of the properties named 
in the list submitted by you, 459 G Place NW, 
has been demolished since the inspection of 
June 25, 1941. With respect to the others, 
steps are being taken either for their demoli- 
tion as too dangerous and unsanitary to re- 
tain without the experditure of large sums, 
which the Public Buildings Administration 
does not have available for the purpose, or 
to attempt such rehabilitation as we may to 
remedy unsafe or unsanitary conditions. 

In fact, as a result of the conditions dis- 
closed by our investigation, we are having 
made a survey of all such properties in the 
District of Columbia owned by the Federal 
Government, under the jurisdiction of the 
Public Buildings Administration, and as to 
those falling under the general heading of 
“slum property,” it is proposed (1) to de- 
molish the houses which would entail ex- 
tensive repairs to bring them to a tenantable 
state, and (2) to make the necessary repairs 
to the more desirable houses to make them 
structurally secure with safe plumbing fa- 
cilities for the occupants 

We propose, also, to revise the lease form 
heretofore used in connection with the rental 
of properties under our control to correct a 
condition mentioned in one of the conversa- 
tions, namely, the rental of these properties 
by individuals who, in turn, subrent to 
others, with the result that as many as 12 or 
14 people are crowded into 6-room houses, 
whose only sanitary facilities are outside 
toilets. In connection with the renting of 
properties under such a lease, it will also be 
necessary for this office to select the tenants 
with some Care. 

I note from our investigation report that 
those houses which are occupied by the head 
of a family are kept in much better sanitary 
condition than those which are rented to 
speculators. The unsanitary conditions 
which exist in a number of these dwellings 
are the result of abuses by the tenants, and 
our maintenance forces are kept continually 
busy in the endeavor to keep sewer pipes open 
and toilet facilities in operati~s condition 
The debris and filth which gatners in the 
back yards of these properties is due to the 
action of the occupants who just have no con- 
ception of the meaning of cleanliness and 
sanitation. 

I trust that the foregoing provides you with 
the information to answer immediate ques- 
tions which have been brought to your at- 
tention, and please be assured that this office 
is taking steps along the lines above-men- 
tioned to eliminate, as far as possible, dan- 
gerous and unsanitary situations among its 
holdings in the city. It was contemplated, 
when these properties were originally pur- 
chased, that they would be demolished within 





a reasonable time, and since for many rea- 
sons their locations have not been used for 
public building purposes, we have been led 
into this present situation. 
Very truly yours, 
W. E. REYNOLDs, 
Commissioner of Public Butldings. 





Endorsing Passage of H. R. 6885—A Bill 
Essential to Our War Effort 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PHILIP A. TRAYNOR 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 28, 1942 


Mr. TRAYNOR. Mr. Speaker, on 
March 31, 1942, H. R. 6885 was intro- 
duced by me. 

The purpose of the bill is to aid in the 
prosecution of the war effort by Federal 
regulation superseding for the duration 
certain restrictive State laws against the 
Atlantic coast menhaden fishing indus- 
try which greatly curtail normal produc- 
tion of fish meal and A and D vitamin 
fish oil by this important fishery. 

Abolishment of present monopolistic 
State restrictions on menhaden fishing, 
I am advised and believe, would result in 
an increased seasonal production of oil 
from approximately 115,000 barrels to 
about 200,000 barrels and would prob- 
ably also raise the yield of the menhaden 
fish meal from un approximate 50,000 
tons to about 90,000 tons per annum. 

There is a critical degree of impending 
shortage of fish meal and the A and D 
vitamin substitutes for cod-liver oil for 
poultry- and _ stock-feeding purposes. 
Both of these nutritive elements are in- 
dispensable constituents in the type of 
poultry rations required for the inten- 
sive feeding essential to modern poultry 
raising procedure. The poultry branch 
of agriculture ranks of especial impor- 
tance under the present war emergency 
because of the abnormally heavy de- 
mands upon our egg supply through 
major lend-lease commitments, and the 
achievement of our livestock production 
goals is dependent in no small measure 
upon an ample supply of protein supple- 
ments in the feeding rations. 

In 1938, which may be considered as 
our last normal year as far as imports 
and use of fish-liver oils were concerned, 
abcut 65,000,000 pounds of these vitamin 
oils were imported. Other fish oils to 
the extent of 33,000,000 pounds were uSed 
for poultry- and stock-feeding purposes 
in the years 1939-40. Since that time 
much heavier dependence has continu- 
ously been placed upon the use of domes- 
tic fish oil for A and D vitamin purposes 
as very small quantities of fish-liver oils 
of any kind are now brought through 
although the demand has continuously 
increased. Imports of fish scrap and 
meal into the United States in recent 
pre-war years approximated about 50,000 
tons annually. In 1939 nearly 40,000 
tons of these imports came from Japan. 
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I quote from the printed record of 
the hearing on H. R. 6885 before the 
House Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries on April 23, as fol- 
lows: 

[From the report submitted by the War Pro- 
duction Board, dated April 22, and signed 
by Mr. Donald M. Nelson, Chairman ]} 

The statements in the proposed bill as to 
the commercial importance of menhaden 
fishing, are, of course, fully justified. Every 
effort should be made to increase the pro- 
duction of oils and fats procurable from this 
source. 

[From the report submitted by the United 
States Department of Agriculture, dated 
April 22, and signed by Mr. Grover B. Hill, 
Assistant Secretary} 

The interest of the Department of Agricul- 
ture in this bill has its origin in the fact 
that fish meal is an important and valuable 
feedstuff for poultry and octher livestock 
and for a number of years has been used as 
a@ source of high quality animal protein, 
especially in feeding poultry. As a result 
of the war, importations of fish meal have 
ceased and the domestic production has been 
greatly curtailed. * * * Inasmuch as 
there is no completely satisfactory substitute 
for fish meal, it is desirable that the pro- 
duction of this valuable feedstuff be en- 
couraged. 


[From report of the Office of Agricultural De- 
fense Relations, dated April 14, and signed 
by Mr. Kenneth E. Shepard] 

If there are at present any restrictions on 
menhaden fishing which result in a smaller 
production of menhaden oil than otherwise 
would be possible, it is certainly to the in- 
terest of the United States and the United 
Nations that such restrictions be removed 
for the duration of the war. 


Mr. Speaker, in view of the foregoing, 
it appears to me self-evident that every 
possible consideration should be given to 
ways and means of maximizing produc- 
tion by an industry which is in a posi- 
tion to be of such assistance in a crisis 
of such gravity as now faces this country. 

It should be realized that this Nation 
is now entirely divorced from an econ- 
omy of surplus such as that to which we 
had in pre-war years become accustomed 
and it should now be brought home to 
everyone that we are engaged in a strug- 
gle for existence which entails the ut- 
most husbandry of every natural re- 
source we possess. 

The interlocked circumstances of re- 
lationship between agriculture and fish- 
eries which are typified in this proposed 
legislation are characteristic of the simi- 
larity of their position as factors in the 
productive scheme of things in this 
country. It has been a national misfor- 
tune that the exigencies of the war effort 
to date have called for such concentra- 
tion upon the direct creation of primary 
munitions of war, because this necessity 
has resulted in a high degree of neglect 
in the recognition of the farmers and 
fishermen as vital factors in net pro- 
duction. 

In my measured opinion, H. R. 6885 
should be added to our accepted war 
legislation. It would serve an urgent 
purpose, and would contribute to the 
victory we should all unite to gain. 
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Corregidor Nurses Defied Jap Terror in 
Epic of Valor 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1942 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include an article 
in the Times-Herald of May 26 regarding 
the heroism of the nurses at Corregidor. 
One of those brave nurses was a constitu- 
ent of mine, Miss Ray Acorn, of Belmont, 
Mass. 


CORREGIDOR 


IN 


NuRSES DEFIED JAP TERROR IN EPIC 
OF VALOR 
(By Frank Hewlett) 

ALLIED HEADQUARTERS, MELBOURNE, May 24.— 
They endured a hell of shot and shell from 
Luzon to Bataan to Corregidor Being 
women, they were scared. But they held 
their heads high and perhaps never, since 
Florence Nigntingale created their order, 
have women tended war wounded more gal- 
lantly than did nine United States Army 
nurses just arrived here from the Philippines. 

Most of them were evacuated under bom- 

irdment at least four times. One saw her 
list of patients grow from 1 to 7,000. Nearly 

ll had the inevitable soldier sweethearts, 
only to them through death or assign- 
ment to distant places. All suffered personal 
hardships that brokc many a man during the 
last desperate days on Bataan and Corregidor 


lose 


5,000 MILES BY NAVY PATROL BOMBER 
last in Australia after 
vacuation flight by 
bomber from Corregidor 
evacuated from Corregidor 
w their first desire on landing 
a square meal I had made the 
nee of of them on the bat- 
and and took it upon myself to take 
) dinner 


ind haven at 


»,000-mile 


been 


memorable banquet. The nurses 
stuffed themselves with soup, oysters, salads 
and husky then literally topped off 


their mea] with jumbo chocolate ice-cream 


when the Jap i- 
culminated in 
There were tw 
tay on Mindanao 








Mass., who was head nurse at Fort Stotsen- 
berg Hospital near Manila. She moved suc- 
cessively to Manila, Bataan, and Corregidor, 
arriving on the island just as the terrific 
bombings of late December were occurring. 

After the “topside” hospital on Corrigedor 
was bombed to smithereens, the medical staff 
moved into the deep Melinta tunnel, where 
for 4 months “Mac” supervised her nurses 
under an almost steady thud of bombs over- 
head. 

She has been week's 
“Mac” already is chafing to get 
hospital. 


rest, but 
back in a 


assigned a 


CARRIES PERSHING LETTER 
The darling of the nurses is 
Juanita Redmond, Swansea, S. C., whose 
mother lives in Columbia, S. C. Nurse Red- 
mond attended Gen. John J. Pershing during 
his near fatal illness several years ago and the 
only possession she brought away from the 
Philippines was a tattered letter in which the 
World War commander praised her for her 

excellent attention 

Her first act on arrival was to visit the grave 
of her late fiance, Maj. Floyd (Slugger) Pell, 
at Darwin. They were separated early in the 
Philippines campaign when Pell was assigned 
to Australia with a picked group of airmen. 
He died when his P-40 was shot down during 
one of the early savage battles over Darwin. 

Juanita was cited for helping the over- 
worked doctors’ staff on Bataan, where she 
lanced many a gangrenous limb. She will re- 
turn home soon, carrying another memento 
in addition to Pershing’s letter—Pell’s Air 
Corps wings, which his group commander 
saved for her 


Second Lt. 


ATTENDED CAPTAIN 
Second Lt. Eunice Hatchill, pretty brunette 
from Lockhart, Tex., stayed on Bataan until 
the last terrible days, when the field hospital 
where she was stationed was swamped with 
thousands of cases. She attended such fa- 
mous patients as Capt. Arthur “One-Man 
Army” Wermuth and the gallant cavalryman, 
Capt. John Wheeler 
When she was evacuated to Corregidor it 
took her party 15 hours to travel the short 
distance to the coast through the blazing 
ordnance area, and en route to the island her 
boat narrowly avoided Japanese dive 
bombers. 
“Hatch” is engaged to 
officer from Ceorgia 
the United States 


WERMUTH 


small 


an aircraft ordnance 
who was transferred to 
from the Philippines 2 
months before war began. She was to have 
joined him in December, but Pearl Harbor 
broke up their wedding plans 

The happy-go-luckiest member of the out- 
fit is Second Lt. Catherine “Kay” Acorn, Bel- 
mont, Miss., who went through four evacua- 
tions under fire and looks like a boy with her 
close-cropped locks, which she bobbed rather 
than fool with when the hairdressers closed 
shop 

During the last days of Corregidor, Nurse 
said all laterals in every tunnel on the 
island were filled with wounded or 
two to a bed in double-decker bunks 

“On the Emperor’s birthday the Japs really 
went to town,” Nurse Acorn said. “All morn- 
ing long they shelled Corregidor, and the boys 
duties kept them tside counted hun- 


of shells per minute 


Acorn 


3] ie 
ill soldiers, 


whose 


A 4-HOUR BARRAGE 
4 hou They 
tunnel and 
1 smoke inside we 
ee to treat I I am cer- 
casualties were heavy, but we didn’t 

get many more patient > the stretcher 
bearers couldn’t get about t ring them in.” 

fay has applied for permission to remain 
1 duty Australia 
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said she was scared tc 
the last of th 
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Bataan she slept it ll € 
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road and again in a culvert. Her second nap 
almost caused her to get left behind by the 
last evacuation boat. 

Despite the horrors of Bataan and Cor- 
regidor, Dorothea said her worst experience 
was early in the campaign when she was sta- 
tioned at Stotsenberg. One night it was an- 
nounced that parachutists were expected to 
attack the almost deserted post and every 
hospital orderly and every patient who could 
stand was placed on guard duty. The para- 
chutists never arrived. 

Like Nurse Redman, Dorothea’s heart is 
heavy. She left her fiance, a young field 
artillery officer, on Bataan. 

Second Lt. Willa Hook, Renfrow, Okla., 
seemed to have withstood the ordeal better 
than any of the party. Stationed on Cor- 
regidor early in the war, she volunteered to 
go to Bataan when the violent January fight- 
ing overflowed the field hospitals with 
wounded. 


DODGES SHRAPNEL 


She went through two bombings of the 
little Baguio Hospital on Bataan, dodging 
shrapnel that injured two nurses working 
nearby. 

Willa said she really enjoyed the “spooky” 
take-off from Manila Bay, the refueling stop 
where Japanese troops were but a few miles 
away, aud the long hop to Australia. 

She will stay in Australia for two reasons— 
first, she likes to nurse and wants to serve 
for the duration where she can do the most 
good; and, secondly, because her heart be- 
longs to Lt. Col. “Buzz” Wagner, one of the 
outstanding United States herces of the war, 
who now commands an Air Corps group here. 
Wagner was a first lieutenant when they met 
in the Philippines. 

SISTER LEFT BEHIND 


Second Lt. Ressa Jenkins, Sevierville, Tenn., 
when through the Battle of Bataan with her 
sister and they were evacuated together to 
Corregidor, but the sister was on the plane 
left behind at Mindanao. 

Big, good-natured, blonde Mary G. Lohr, 
of Pittsburgh, proved most helpful in cheer- 
ing up the wounded on Corregidor. The 
ninth nurse, brunette Susan K. Downing, St. 
Petersburg, Fla., served mcst of the campaign 
at the Cab Cabin field hospital on Bataan, 
but carried on after che was evacuated to 
Corregidor. 


Texas Against Gasoline Rationing 


SXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 28, 1942 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following telegram re- 
ceived by the Speaker of the House from 
the Governor of Texas, Hon. Coke 
Stevenson: 

AUSTIN 
SAM RAYBURN, 
Speaker of House: 
sentiment appears overwhelmingly 
rationing gasoline any form Like- 
against rationing mileage cars and 
trucks. Such rationing will disrupt our eco- 
nomic structure to extent all classes of people 
are opposed to it. People united and vigor- 
ously supporting war program, but consider 
rationi unnecessary and disastrous upon 
public 


Tex., May 25, 1942. 


Hon 


Texas 
against 


wise 


Coke STEVENSON. 








The Power and Glory of This Land 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OFr ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 28, 1942 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following editorial from 
the Chicago Daily Tribune calling at- 
tention to the address delivered by Mrs. 
Anne O’Hare McCormick at the recent 
convention of the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association: 


THE POWER AND GLORY OF THIS LAND 


Insufficient attention has been paid to an 
address delivered by Mrs. Anne O’Hare Mc- 
Cormick at the recent convention of the 
American Newspaper Publishers Association. 
Mrs. McCormick, a greatly gifted member of 
the editorial staff of the New York Times, 
has spent many years as a correspondent 
abroad She spoke thoughtfully, with an elo- 
quence which other writers must envy. The 
paragraphs which follow are taken from the 
concluding section of her address: 

“If I had the power to give the press an 
assignment it would be this: To revive in the 
minds of Americans the sense of the unique- 
ness of America, of the power and glory of 
this land, its beauty and its nobility. Let us 
exalt this magnificent mongrei of a people; 
this Nation that is not a nation by any tra- 
ditional definition, but a union of people of 
all nations who flocked here, not because it 
was new and big and rich, but because the 
word had gone around the earth, more re- 
sounding than the shot fired at Lexington, 
that here all men had an equal chance to 
become something better than they were, free 
men in a new world. That was the dream 
that drew them and the idea that united 
them. 

“The hour has come when our destiny has 
caught up with us. And in this hour the 
thing of cardinal importance is to look at 
ourselves, consider our origins, study our his- 
tory, read again what was written by the 
great revolutionary statesmen who created 
this republic 

“They were consciously designing a new pat- 
tern for human society, and I do not speak as 
a complacent American when I say that it is 
the pattern of the future. No human being 
can be complacent in a world where there is 
no room except for heroes and the only im- 
portant facts are life and death. I speak as 
one who has seen what this country looks like 
in the eyes of people who live in hell and who 
have gazed on me hungrily, longingly, as on a 
visitor from heaven. It is the task of the 
press to make us see America in the same way, 
to make us feel that our stake in this war is 
greater than that of any other nation because 
we have the most to lose. 

“If we write that story across the scroll of 
this continent, we who write the daily scrip- 
tures of America, it won’t matter much what 
Hitler writes. 

“Tt is our task to take the offensive in sell- 
ing America, first to ourselves and then to the 
world. Advertising is an American invention. 
Dr. Goebbels admits that he learned all he 
knows about disseminating political ideas 
from the techniques we have developed for 
campaigns to sell goods. We have a revolu- 
tionary idea that is more irresistible than any 
other. It has endured for 150 years without 
a counterrevolution. We still swear by the 
original Declaration of Independence and hold 
to the Bill of Rights. This is a world record. 
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It is a record because this is the revolution 
that works, and it works because the pattern 
our forefathers designed with uncanny fore- 
sight is the nearest approach to the pattern 
of life men always choose for themselves when 
they are free to choose. 

“Time was when they chose it by coming 
here, but now this continent could not hold 
the millions who would be coming still if they 
could, so we must take the pattern to them. 
We know what kind of a world the majority 
of mankind desire, because we desire it, too. 
We know the kind of peace they want, because 
it is the kind we want, and at last we know 
that the only way we'll ever either get it or 
keep it is to fight with all our might until 
it is won and guard it with all our might 
and intelligence after it is won. 

“Do you suppose for a second that Hitler’s 
political warfare can prevail over ours or 
that his ‘peace,’ spread like a blight and a 
famine and a blackness over Europe, can com- 
pete with ours What about undermining 
the enemy with an effective peace offensive 
of our own? This is the year of decision, 
the year for risks and boldness. The time is 
here when the American press must prepare 
itself and the American people to play to the 
end—wherever it leads and however long it 
takes—to play to the end the great role his- 
tory, our own power, and our great stake force 
us to play in the remaking of the world.” 





Obedience Owed to Our Leaders 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 28, 1942 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorp, I include the following article by 
Rev. John C. Ford, S. J., published in the 
Boston Traveler of May 26, 1942. Rev. 
John C. Ford is professor of moral theol- 
ogy at Weston College and a graduate of 
the Gregorian University in Rome. He is 
moral theology editor of Theological 
Studies and is the author of the Funda- 
mentals of Holmes’ Juristic Philosophy 
and the Validity of Virginal Marriage. 


WINNING THE WAR—OBEDIENCE OWED TO OUR 
LEADERS—CIvVIL RULERS, ACTING WITHIN 
Eounvs OF AUTHORITY, ARE MINISTERS OF 
Gop 


(By Rev. John C. Ford, S. J.) 


In the Catholic scheme of things all lawful 
authority comes ultimately from God. The 
civil rulers of peoples, whether they be kings 
or premiers or presidents, and whether they 
believe in God or not, and whether they keep 
His law or not, are nevertheless His ministers 
when they act within the bounds of their 
authority. St. Paul is not speaking of believ- 
ers, but of the pagan rulers of his day, when 
he exhorts Christians thus: “Let everyone be 
subject to the higher authority, for there 
exists no authority except from God, and 
those who exist have been appointed by God” 
(Romans 13: 1). 

And St. Peter likewise: “Be subject to every 
human creature for God’s sake, whether to 
the king as supreme, or to governors as sent 
through him for vengeance on evildoers and 
for the praise of the good. For such is the 
will of God that by doing good you should 
put to silence the ignorance of foolish men. 
Live as freemen, yet not using your freedom 
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as a cloak of malice but as servants of God. 
Honor all men; love the brotherhood; fear 
God; honor the king.” (1 Peter 2: 13-17.) 
And Our Lord Himself upheld the authority 
of the Scribes and Pharisees even while He 
rebuked them, saying: “The Scribes and the 
Pharisees have sat on the chair of Moses. 
All things, therefore, that they command you, 
observe and do. But do not act according to 
their works * * *.” (Matthew 23: 2-2.) 


VIRTUE OF PATRIOTISM 


Citizens, especially in a democracy, have 
the right and the duty to inquire into the 
Government’s policy, to criticize it, to make 
efforts under the laws and the Constitution 
to change it if they disapprove of it. But if 
they want to practice the Christian virtue of 
Civil obedience they cannot do any of these 
things in a rebellious spirit. They cannot be 
s0 disposed that they intend to disobey when 
they disapprove. The obedience of a rea- 
sonable man is not blind. No virtue can 
ignore truth. If I know that something is 
black, I cannot say it is white. But obedi- 
ence does not depend on speculative approval 
of commands or the policies behind them. 
Much less does it depend on approval of the 
personal characters of those in authority. 
Obedience sees the authority of God in the 
ruler. It is the first principle of united 
action under lawful authority. 

During wartime united action is absolutely 
indispensable, and it can be had only at the 
price of sacrifices and hardships which will 
increase rather than decrease as the war goes 
on. The practice of obedience, then, becomes 
more difficult just when it becomes most im- 
perative, and if dutiful submission to the 
cold claims of obedience were our only prin- 
ciple we might easily fail to live up to its 
requirements. 

But there is another virtue which God 
has placed in our hearts, the virtue of 
patriotism. A new book has just been pub- 
lished in Boston by the Stratford Co., Na- 
tional Patriotism in Papal Teaching, by 
Father John Wright. It is an intensely 
interesting and timely work. The moral 
pronouncements of the modern Popes on the 
virtue of patriotism have steered a middle 
course. That excessive patriotism which de- 
generates into nationalism or racism is con- 
demned. But condemned likewise is the 
opposite error, that a preferential love of 
one’s own country is incompatible with inter- 
national peace. True patriotism is a well- 
ordered love of one’s fatherland. We are 
bound, says Benedict XV, to love with a 
special attachment those with whom we 
share a common fatherland. Instinct itself 
tells us to turn to the fatherland as the 
source of those rich cultural blessings which 
we have received precisely because we are 


Americans and not of any other nation. True 
patriotism is part of the virtue of charity 
and like religion itself, says Leo XIII, is ons 
of the “two duties of the first order from 
which no man in this life can exempt him- 
self’—the love of God and the love of 
country. 
CITES CARDINAL O'CONNELL 
Cardinal O’Connell echoed this papal 


teaching in his Easter message this year 
when he said: “What America offers and 
gives and maintains for her citizens is a 
treasure so precious that it is sacred. Th 
preservation of that heritage is to every Amer- 
ican a sacred trust, and with the possession 
of that trust goes the sacred obligation to 
preserve, defend, and perpetuate it. That 
is the meaning of true patriotism. The de- 
fense of our altars and our homes is an obli- 
gation which rests upon every citizen.” 

It is not hard to obey when we love what 
is commanded. When the motive of sincere 
love of country is added to the motive of 
obedience, burdens that would 
seem unsupportable become easy to bear, 


otherwise 
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Love conquers all things. It is a duty, there- 
fore, to foster this true love of cur own United 
States of America, so that the natural in- 
stinct that attaches us to her will become a 
deliberate reasonable love of preference per- 
meating all our civic obligations and chang- 
ing cold obedience to devoted service. 

True patriotism does not mean flag wav- 
ing. It does not include hatred of other 
nations, whether enemies cr allies. Nor does 
it necessariy include love of the administra- 
tion. Administrations come and go. The 
fatherland endures. But patriotism does not 
enjoin respect for the executives whom we 
have chosen to watch over our native land. 
Above all, patriotism does not go about shout- 
ing, My country, right or wrong. Like obe- 
dience it is not a blind but a reasonable 
virtue. It faces whatever facts there are, and 
admits the unpleasant ones when they are 
really facts. But when the love of country 
and fellow countrymen is true and deep, it 
is strong enough to stand the strain that 
may be put upon it by governmental policies, 
or what appear to us to be official mistakes. 

And so in time of war especially there 
should be a minimum of captious criticism 
of officialdom. “Put to silence the ignorance 
of foolish men.” We are now fighting for our 
life. The heritage of America is at stake 
Only united action will preserve it. For we 
are fighting enemies who are powerful and 
skilled and “who are also the enemies of all 
international law and justice.” (Cardinal 
O’Connell.) 

BOUND TO BE DIFFERENCES 


I have often heard the objection made 
that some of our Allies are also the enemies 
of all international law and justice. Russia 
i This is undoubtediy a fact and an 
unpleasant one Russia is not fighting in 
order to preserve the American way of life. 
She is fighting, naturally enough, to preserve 
her own way of life, which at the moment is 


} 


the way of totalitarian dictatorship. Com- 


Ss meant 





munistic Russia is antidemocratic, anti- 
Christia and anti-God Her principles, 
therefor are the very opposite of all that 
we mean by American democracy 
It would be dangerous folly to close our 
eyes to this truth. But true patriotism does 
have t close its eyes Those who love 
ir country with true devotion will face 
e facts realistically, and will not love her 
any the le because of the cruel necessity 
that has forced her to make such an ally 
The American who really loves his country 
will recogni that necessity, will work with 
all his } for our own American way of 





ird it ceaselessly against the in- 
sidious infiltration of principies that would 


It i bvious that in a nation as great and 
jurs, and in a war like this one, 
ony of views cannot be ex- 

are bound to be differences 
» methods and aims And so 





hope of united action must be based on 
mething higher stronger, and more uni- 
than our individual opinions I find 

th higher principle in the obligatory char- 


acter of the Christian virtues of obedience 





i patri m They teach us to recognize 
the authority of God Himself in our rulers, 
respond to an instinct that God has 
é n our hearts, by loving with a special 
c nd that gave us birth 
Whe motivated by these virtues even war- 
ff be directed to Almighty God. 
AY nd f we are to master the unhappy 
fact f I er than allow it to master 
u f f to Keep it from dehumanizing 
is, as it easily could, we must 
find methi piritual and Christianizing 
I I f f patriotic obedienc 

‘ iral motives is the Christian 

i t lenge of W 
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Agriculture’s Greatest Opportunity 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. WILLIAM L. NELSON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 28, 1942 


Mr.NELSON. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission granted to extend my remarks, I 
submit the following timely article by 
D. Howard Doane, of St. Louis, Mr. Doane 
being a graduate of the Missouri College 
of Agriculture, and whose work in farm 
management and agricultural service is 
nationally known: 


If agriculture’s post-war period takes its 
pattern from previous wars and varies only 
as the severity and duration of this war varies 
from others, then the years ahead are not 
very bright. To those who say farming al- 
ways survives, I would agree, but hasten to 
add that eaoh war has taken a heavy toll of 
farmers who did not survive. 

The statement that we as farmers are fol- 
lowing in previous war-boom paths needs 
little emphasis. Present prices of farm prod- 
ucts and land make those of us who can re- 
member 1914-20 see grave similarities. Per- 
haps planning for this post-war period will 
avert some of the disasters following other 
wars. Let us hope that this isso. Surely we 
can well afford to do all within our power to 
stave off evil days like those of 1930-35. Bet- 
ter to have tried and failed than not have 
tried. To this end may i make a few sugges- 
tions? 

1. America, a cOuntry naturally mechani- 
cally inclined, will after the war have the 
greatest incentive to enlarge and expand all 
mechanical devices that she has ever had in 
her history, because- 

(a) War has demanded and now created 
tremendously increased plant facilities. 

(b) This is a machine war and millions 
of men who never dreamed of having con- 
tact with things mechanical will now be 
trained along these lines 

(c) Mechanical products for civilian and 
normal peacetime needs will be low, hence a 
demand, plus enforced savings, should create 
good markets. 

2. Expanded building of machines calls [or 
metals, rubber, and power 

3. Agriculture will not play a major role 
in furnishing metals, except to the degree 
that cellulose and plastics replace metals 

4. Agriculture can and should play a most 
important part in furnishing war and post- 
war power 

5. Agriculture can and should dominate 
the war and post-war American rubber in- 
dustry 

If agriculture becomes the beneficiary of 
the suggestions in the foregoing, it means a 
bitter and long fight, which must be started 
now and waged until won The interests 
which win this struggle will be in possession 
of an American economy greater than our 
railroads, autos, petroleum, housing, and air 
conditioning or any other major American 
undertaking It’s a fight, the winning of 
which is well worth all it costs. No true 
leader or friend of agriculture can dodge his 


responsibility in this iss 


CELLULOSE—PLASTICS 

Of course, agriculture is not a producer of 
metals. Farmers are now producing metals’ 
rreatest competito! however—plastics and 
paper. Plastics at rapidly passing from 
g ets to machine While the industry was 
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young and in the experimental stage, it wisely 
devoted itself to making small noncritical 
items. Now that experience is at hand and 
the urgency of war is upon us; we see the 
plastic climbing aboard airplanes and autos 
and pushing into homes, shops, and ships. 
Plastic tonnage is on the way up. Farmers 
grow plastics. 

The one big untouched source of paper is 
annual cellulose. United States perennial 
supplies at the end of the war will be criti- 
cally low. Future supplies must come from 
straw, waste stalks, and crops grown for the 
purposes of making paper. We use in the 
United States about 16,000,000 tons of all 
kinds of paper per year. This takes about 
32,000,000 tons of air-dry farm-grown work- 
ing material as wood and stalks. At 1 ton 
per acre, this would require, if all was pro- 
duced annually, an acreage equal to our 
cotton acreage. 

Plastics and paper are two minor but im- 
portant post-war crops for American agri- 
culture. Both in many fields are direct com- 
petitors with metals. 


FUEL—POWER 


During recent years we have consumed in 
the United States about 25,000,000,000 gal- 
lons of gas and gas equivalent per year. In 
most internal combustion engines now made 
in the United States we can mix 10 percent 
alcohol with petroleum gas without major 
engine changes. If a 10-percent mixture be- 
came universal it would require about 2,500,- 
000,000 gallons of alcohol a year. A fair and 
conservative figure indicates that we can ob- 
tain a little over 2 gallons of alcohol from 
50 pounds (roughly 1 bushel) of air-dry 
farm crops, such as corn, wheat, rice, sor- 
ghum, and the like. To supply our power 
needs then on the basis of a 10 percent mix- 
ture, we would have to grow for this purpose 
about 1,250,000,000 bushels of these and other 
similar crops a year 

This volume of production would make an 
excellent post-war cushion for agriculture. 

RUBBER 


The Government has approved millions of 
dollars for building synthetic rubber plants 
in the United States; most of it is for petro- 
leum processes. Our authorities tell us that 
we need 700,000 tons of rubber annually 
which these plants are presumed to produce. 
Manufacturers estimate that it will take at 
least 18 months to get into production 

Since about May 1, 1942, the facts have 
become publicly known that we can produce 
synthetic rubber from agricultural products, 
such as corn, direct by fermentation to gly- 
col to butadiene, or from corn and other 
similar crops to alcohol to butadiene. 

Testimony given in Washington, D. C., on 
April 30 before Senator GILLETTE’S com- 
mittee investigating this subject, showed that 
700,000 tons of rubber capacity through the 
alcohol route could be built for about 
$75,000,000 and beginning production could 
be ready in about 8 months 

As of the date of that hearing, every proc- 
ess proposed to those in authority which in- 
volved agricultural products had been re- 
jected, and not one dollar appropriated for 
plants to make butadiene from crops 

When corn and other similar crops are 
made into butadiene via alcohol, one bushel 
makes about 5 to 6 pounds, varying in accord- 
ance with the type of rubber made. If, there- 
fore, all our 700,000 tons of synthetic rubber 
should be made from grain crops, it would 
require from 250,000,000 to 280,000,000 bush- 
els of grain per year 

This rubber would make a fine post-war 
cushion for agriculture. 

OPPORTUNITY 

It is difficult to realize the enormity and 

importance of the opportunity that now 
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faces agriculture. Here is a new potential 
market at our very door for almost a billion 
and a half bushels of grain. Of course, no 
one anticipates that agriculture will step 
overnight into all of this tremendous new 
market. If, however, the plants for manu- 
facturing these products can be erected now 
during the war emergency, then we will be 
well on our way. We will be well ready to 
go ahead when the war is over and add this 
outlet to our normal consumptive market. 

It is reported that all the major European 
processes involve the making of rubber from 
the products of the soil. Germany has 
36,000 small alcohol plants scattered through- 
out her agricultural regions. The major 
portion of Russian rubber comes from stand- 
ard field crops. Officially the 1938 Russian 
production of rubber was reported at 50,000 
tons. It is assumed that by this time pro- 
duction must be well over 200,000 tons. It is 
clear that agriculture, and not petroleum, is 
the source of most of the synthetically manu- 
factured rubber in Europe. 

This industrial market is not going to be 
easily obtained for agriculture. Senator GiL- 
LETTE’Ss committee has already shown that 
powerful interests are now on the job and 
have been to see that this market is created 
and held for others. Well they may fight for 
it. Most authorities agree that East India 
rubber will never come back to the United 
States as a major import. By the time the 
Japs are driven back home, and they have 
finished the destruction of rubber planta- 
tions started by the British, it will require at 
least 10 years for natural rubber to get back 
into production. This gives the United 
States 10 years to improve and perfect rubber 
made from United States products under 
commercial conditions. The war plants will 
have been built. Methods not now known will 
be worked out and continuously improved. 
No major effort on the part of the United 
States scientists has failed to make tremen- 
dous strides in 10 years. Today the problem 
is volume of production. After the war it will 
be economy of production. Those who can 
best meet the test know they will survive. 
The struggle to that end will start when the 
first plant begins operation. All that agri- 
culture asks now is that its products have 
an even break. Let farm-grown products be 
run through plants located out in the pro- 
duction area, north, south, east, west. Let 
the tests be made fairly and impartially, and 
the results fall where they may. 


AGRICULTURAL ADJUSTMENT ADMINISTRATION 


Here is a grand opportunity for Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration. This or- 
ganization was created to meet the problem 
of what was called great surpluses. It took 
for its pattern reduction, restriction, and 
“Thou shalt not.” Now it faces shortages 
and need for more production. Those in 
authority hesitate to take all brakes off, fear- 
ing another post-war surplus. If agriculture 
can gain just a fair portion of the power 
and rubber market of the United States, 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration can 
change to a positive program of more pro- 
duction, and prove to the country as a whole 
that it has met the real test for which it 
was created, that is: 

(a) Controls when surpluses loom. 

(b) Increased production for war and ex- 
panded markets 


FINALLY 
Agricultural leaders have never faced a 
test like the present. Leaders will have to 


step forward and demand through Congress 
that alcohol plants be built now in the North 
and South to utilize our surplus grains and 
potatoes and to produce power and rubber 
for the post-war period. This cannot be 
done by requests alone. It will take plan- 
ning, pulling together, and fighting. Com- 


mercial interests are not going to let this 
new post-war grant slip through their fingers 
if they can help it. There would be no post 
war for these interests if they could hold all 
the United States power and rubber market— 
the same applies to agriculture. 

These two markets, power and rubber, are 
enough to keep agriculture producing profit- 
ably from now on. The country has never 
had a depression when agriculture has been 
prosperous. For every dcellar agriculture gets, 
the rest gf the United States gets $7. Let us 
start now the building of an American farm 
income that will keep farmers prosperous, 
and hence, the whole country prosperous. 

It can be done now if the farmers are given 
some governmental encouragement in erect- 
ing alcohol plants in producing areas, and if 
the processes now known for making rubber 
from farm crops are given a fair chance to 
work along with petroleum products. 

If agriculture in the United States could 
supply 10 percent of our power, fuel needs, 
and 50 percent of our future rubber, there 
would be no post-war slump for agriculture— 
hence none for the country as a whole. 

Powerful interests are now maneuvering 
for the control of the production and dis- 
tribution of these products. 

Will agriculture have its share? 





Labeling of Blood Banks 


REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 28, 1942 


Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the most vicious move- 
ments that has yet been instituted by 
the crackpots, the Communists, and 
parlor pinks of this country is that of 
trying to browbeat the American Red 
Cross into taking the labels off the blood 
bank they are building up for our 
wounded boys in the service so that it 
will not show whether it is Negro blood 
or white blood. 

That seems to be one of the schemes 
of these fellow travelers to try to mon- 
grelize this Nation. 

They are not so much interested in its 
effect upon our wounded boys as they are 
in carrying out their Communist pro- 
gram. 

Thank God, the Red Cross has stood its 
ground and refused to permit this outfit 
to have Negro blood pumped into the 
veins of our wounded white men on the 
various fronts. 

That is no discrimination against the 
Negroes. I am not sure that it would not 
be as detrimental to a Negro to pump the 
blood of some other race into his veins 
as it would be to pump Negro blood or 
Japanese blood into the veins of white 
men. 

Being unable to browbeat the Red 
Cross into submission, they are now 
bringing pressure to bear upon the O. C. 
D. to try to get them to take the labels 
off the blood they are storing up for the 
civilians of this country when a disaster 
occurs. They seem to have some crack- 
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pot alien doctors advising them that it 
makes no difference what race this blood 
comes from. I suppose that these doc- 
tors and their fellow travelers would con- 
tend that it would be all right to fill our 
soldiers full of Japanese blood. 

They had better remember that there 
is still a Congress of the United States, 
and that Congress represents the Ameri- 
can people, and that the American peo- 
ple through their Congress are not going 
to permit such outrages against our 
wounded boys at the front, or against 
our men, women, and children who are 
injured in local disasters. 

One of the papers that has been urging 
or advocating taking these labels off this 
blood is a New York tabloid known as 
PM. In its edition of Friday, May 22, 
it quotes one of these doctors as saying 
that “whether the blood comes from 
Negro or white makes no difference 
whatsoever.” 

I am calling this to the attention of 
Congress now, so that each and every 
one of you may know what is going on. 
I am going to demand that the O. C. D. 
label this blood it is storing up to be 
used on the men, women, and children 
of this country just as the Red Cross is 
doing that to be used in treating our 
injured men in the armed forces. 





Flag Day, June 14, 1942 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. SAMUEL A. WEISS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 28, 1942 


Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, June 14, 
1942, is Flag Day. This is another mile- 
stone anniversary honoring the American 

ag, the greatest emblem of freedom in 
the world. With a world-wide war being 
waged on the five continents and the 
seven seas, the freedoms and liberties evi- 
denced by Old Glory are being seriously 
threatened. Flag Day will rededicate in 
our hearts the need for truer allegiance 
to Old Glory, truer than we have ever 
shown before. 

Fiag Day emphasizes that our flag 
means more than just a banner which 
claims power or a great history. To every 
real American our flag is the symbol of 
all that we are and hope to be. It is an 
emblem of freedom in the truest sense. 
No stain has ever marred it nor have 
clouds dimmed its stars. Its mission has 
always been to champion the cause of 
the oppressed. There is a shrine wherever 
Old Glory waves. It is the only flag in 
world’s history that has never bowed in 
defeat and I do not believe it ever will. 

As a former member of the Pennsyl- 
vania State legislature, I, with the cooper- 
ation of my colleague, Hon. Al K. Robin- 
son, sponsored the bill making Flag Day, 
June 14, a legal holiday in the State of 
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Pennsylvania. Pennsylvania was the first 
State in the Union to honor Old Glory 
legally. The men responsible for this law 
in Pennsylvania are Robert Alexander, of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., an outstanding Ameri- 
can, and William T. Kerr, of Yeadon- 
Lansdowne, Pa., the founder, president, 
and director general of the American Flag 
Day Association. Mr. Kerr is known from 
coast to coast because of his life-long 
efforts and interest in Federal legislation 
to make June 14 a national legal holi- 
day. It was at his request that I intro- 
duced H. R. 2322, a bill to make Flag Day 
a legal public holiday. 

It is my privilege to include in my re- 
marks the Flag Day message of a great 
American, Mr. William T. Kerr, to all 
Americans: 


TO INSPIRE MORE ENTHUSIASTIC NATIONAL UNITY 
PLAN NOW AND ARRANGE TO CELEBRATE OLD 
GLORY’S BIRTHDAY 


AMERICAN FLAG Day ASSOCIATION, 
Yeadon, Pa., April 25, 1942. 
To all Patriotic, Fraternal, Service, Educa- 
tional, Religious, and Other Organiza- 
tions; Officers of Federal, State, Local 
Governments and Especially United 
States Senators and Representatives: 

Emphasizing the necessity for the greatest 
possible loyal, sincere, devoted service among 
and between all our people to uphold and 
maintain true national unity as our own flesh 
and blood in every community are giving 
their all, many their lives, to preserve this 
Republic of ours, you are urged to plan now 
and arrange to celebrate the birthday of our 
starry banner during Flag Week, June 8 to 
14, and especially Flag Day, June 14. Up to 
and including 1916, Flag Day, June 14, was 
the only day emphasized except for a few 
special occasions but in 1917 during the first 
World War, we inaugurated Flag Week, which 
continues, so that the flag’s birthday anni- 
versary might be celebrated, if desired, at 
their own regular meeting places by organi- 
zations meeting during that period, daytime 
or evening, and particularly public, private, 
or parochial schools, women’s clubs, fra- 
ternal bodies, etc. It has been successful. 

Religious bedies which meet Saturday, 
June 13, or Sunday, June 14, should have 
their leaders preach patriotic-spiritual ser- 
mons and where Sunday church-schools have 
Children’s Day programs at this time to com- 
bine patriotism with their religious exercises 
for we are a God-fearing Republic. We will 
have our customary Flag Day program at 
Valley Forge, in Washington Memorial 
Chapel, Sunday, June 14. 

Help to make this year’s Flag Day celebra- 
tion the greatest ever held anywhere, with 
every community doing its share to preserve 
the inheritances bequeathed to us by illus- 
trious forefathers; and it offers great oppor- 
tunities for flagpole raisings, flag presenta- 
tions, and great public patriotic meetings 
and rallies. In Pennsylvania, Flag Day, June 
14, is a legal holiday 

President Roosevelt said that we need 
more flag waving and parades; true, meaning 
patriotic enthusiasm. Like in his 
proclamation of May 14, 1941, previous Presi- 
dent Governors of all our States, and 
officials have urged Flag Day celebrations. 
Let us comply with the request of President 
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Roosevelt, but do more than wave our flag; 
let us f more enthusiastically, 
unitedly, sincerely supporting our boys at 
the front. Emphasize it in Nation-wide cele- 
brations of Flag Week and Flag Day. 


A UNITED NATION 


To every true American our flag is the 
symbol of what we are and hope to be, and 
wherever Old Glory floats there is a shrine. 
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Every American flag you display Flag Week 
and Flag Day will be your plea for true 
Americanism, which knows no race, color, or 
creed, 

Wru1am T. KeErr, 
Founder and (since 1898) National 
President, American Flag Day As- 
sociation. 





Importance of Dried Milk 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 28, 1942 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, it can hardly be denied that a 
further use of dried or powdered milk 
would mean a great boon to the health 
of the people and a great benefit to the 
farmers who now find so limited a use 
for separated milk particularly. 

The following article, published in the 
Kiwanis magazine for June 1942 and 
written by Carlos C. Van Leer, contains 
information on this subject which I be- 
lieve should be brought to the attention 
of the Congress. 

Especially at this time, when there is 
the greatest need for additional food in 
concentrated form by the United Nations 
and such a necessity that our own people 
be properly nourished, we should give the 
greatest attention to the possibility of a 
vastly increased human consumption of 
milk, the most important single food 
of all. 


I consider dried milk to be of the greatest 
nutritional importance, especially to those 
unable to obtain fluid milk. A low price 
would help to make it available to low-income 
groups who need it most. I certainly am 
opposed to any procedure which will unneces- 
sarily raise the price of dried milks or restrict 
their sale-—Thomas Parran, Surgeon General. 


THE Most POWERFUL MILK IN THE WORLD 
MILK—1942 MODEL 


Now that milk drops out of the clouds with 
parachute troops, fights through an Alaskan 
blizzard at 50 below zero without freezing, 
runs the submarine-infested Atlantic Ocean 
to Britain in a much smaller number of 
ships, milk—transformed into powder—is 
fighting all over the world. Now that a fly- 
ing fortress can lift 150,000 quarts of com- 
pressed powdered milk, it is hardly fantastic 
to say that milk has already taken the “wings 
of the morning.” 

And on our mainland, as lack of rubber 
tires, manpower, and tin threaten our civil- 
ian milk supply lines, far-sighted people 
already ask, “If our transport system becomes 
badly jammed and restricted, can powdered 
milk get through?” The answer is, “Mag- 
nificently,” for it ships across the continent 
at the cost of transporting fluid milk 6 miles. 
Here is some milk powder that has been out 
of our refrigerator for over 10,000 hours. 
We'll mix it with water and watch our chil- 
dren drink it It’s marvelously fresh, for 
this is the toughest fighting milk known. It 
hasn't butterfat to turn rancid, and stands 
ready to open a whole new world of milk to 
our civilians, as well as to our armed forces. 
Here’s a description in one sentence: The 
most powerful milk in the world. 
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Powdered whole milk is important, make no 
mistake, but the most exciting story is the 
unlocking of a great new milk supply. Largely 
because it takes the cream from 10 quarts of 
milk to make a pound of butter, cream sep- 
arators spin out such a deluge of precious 
separated milk that about 60,000,000 quarts 
a day find no commercial market. Not yet. 
But milk drying is highly developed; and you 
probably eat in bread every day a part of the 
6,000,000 quarts which are daily dried for use 
by bakers, ice-cream makers, our military re- 
quirements, etc. And trade authorities re- 
cently estimated that at least 14,000,000 
quarts per day can be added to our present 
supplies of powdered separated milk rather 
quickly and efficiently. 

The milk is sprayed in fine mist into the 
milk-drying chamber, where it strikes a cur- 
rent of warm air, and falls as fine white pow- 
der in asplit second. So quickly, indeed, that 
a quart is “trapped” as 3 ounces of milk pow- 
der, filling three-fourths of a cup, with little 
change in its nutritive properties. But in this 
act of drying the power of this milk to span 
distance has been stepped up four hundred 
fold, much as a great transformer steps up a 
low-voltage electrical current to a high-po- 
tential current. Before, the current could go 
only a short distance, now at high voltage it 
speeds many miles and snaps across wide gaps 
as artificial lightning. And so in this trans- 
formation of milk to powder it has gained the 
power to span fabulous distances and jump 
great gaps in our milk supply lines. 

One of the worst gaps has been our mil- 
lions of children without milk. But watch 
this new powdered milk in action. In Wash- 
ington, D. C., a sociologist has long been feed- 
ing herself and 50 underprivileged children 
on 5 cents per person per meal. She is making 
an extraordinary attack upon poverty not 
with textbook diets, which can’t be afforded, 
but with what can actually be done with 5 
cents per meal. A year ago she first bought 
powdered, separated milk at wholesale, 
worked it into her 5-cent meals, and up went 
the health and weight of her 50 children as 
if magic had gone into them. Nor was it far 
from magic; milk powerful enough to drive 
into the lives of veiy poor children. What 
she had bought for about . cents per quart 
wholesale—now about 3 cents—was the body- 
building part, not the fat part, of a quart of 
milk. This is the finest body-building food 
in the world, at unprecedentedly low cost, im- 
mediately ranking as an incomparable focd 
source of calcium, indispensa‘le in building 
teeth and bones. She was much surprised to 
see the childrcn gain weight so quickly under 
the impact of milk devoid of fat. This was 
partly because the children suddenly ab- 
sorbed much more of the protein in their 
day-old bread, once the spiendid milk pro- 
tein began ‘o team up with that of the bread, 
so that the true cosi of the powdered milk 
was less than the small price paid. Our 
mountainous wheat supplies are one of ou 
chief bulwarks afainst hunger, but we can’t 
get full value out of them unless we salvage 
a huge volume of separated milk. 

How much can ultimately be salvaged by 
drying? Perhaps 30,000,000 quarts a day, 
suggests an excellent trade authority as the 
ultimate goal, an accomplishment s0 great 
that it can hardly be comprehended. Just 
call it epochal. The probability that this new 
flood of milk would be able to prolong the 
vigor of millions for years beyond the age at 
which they ought to grow old, according to 
all historic tradition, may at first appear 
fantastic; but the impressive longevity re- 
search conducted under Dr. Henry C. Sher- 
man, of Columbia University, points that 
way. But without waiting to dream of goals, 
let’s start the ball rolling for a great na- 
tional drive to salvage separated milk, breath- 
ing life into the statement of famed nutri- 
tionist Dr. W. H. Sebrell, of the United States 
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Public Health Service, that “there is no ques- 
tion of the great food value of separated 
milk, and dried separated milk made freely 
available would be of considerable importance 
in preventing some of our widespread malnu- 
trition.” Preventing malnutrition. There’s 
the story which this powerful milk must 
write. Forno amount of philanthropic dental 
work, however urgent and helpful, can hope 
to match the achievement of fine teeth 
through fine nutrition. May we not spread 
swiftly the gospel that poor teeth are costly, 
this powerful milk cheap? 

That is, cheap if we put our shoulders to 
the wheel; carry vigorously the message of 
this milk, without requiring the milk indus- 
tr, to conduct too lavish an advertising cam- 
paign (which might raise the cost beyond the 
reach of millions). The milk industry can 
make its finest contribution by continuing 
to improve the flavor, by making milk 
powder “freely available” at retail, and by 
distinguishing between whole milk and sep- 
arated milk with such scrupulous kindness 
that no suggestion is given that separated 
milk is “inferior” or “secondary.” If this 
milk is given the very highest prestige, people 
of small income will be proud to buy it for 
their children, which would certainly not be 
the case if any stigma or suggestion that it is 
a “residue” is conveyed to them. What the 
Government can do is to give this milk- 
salvage operation the strong official support 
it needs. Every grocery store can be asked 
to give prominent display to a poster boldly 
setting forth the statement Dr. Parran has 
made, making it clear that “the necessity of 
utilizing as human food the greatest possible 
quantity of this material is too obvious to 
need discussion.” Even though demand 
outstrips immediate supplies, a substantial 
amount should be available for use by under- 
privileged children, as purchases for them can 
be given Government precedence, if necessary, 
over purchases by large commercial users. 

Our work with underprivileged children is 
going to be under fearful strain as total war 
increases its cruel demands. We simply 
won’t have available all the doctors and den- 
tists who have been helping them in the 
past, or the amounts of money we know they 
need. But we do have this powerful milk, 
a very great “ounce of prevention,” to bolster 
their health and their very lives in our cities 
now and in 1942 summer camps. If we think 
of this great work not as salvaging milk es- 
pecially but as salvaging the teeth, bones, 
muscle, and, to a real extent, the lives of our 
own children, we shall realize we are building 
in a very true sense the future of the United 
States. Working with this inspiration and 
devotion, I think we shall not fail. 





Draft Age 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PAUL CUNNINGHAM 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 28, 1942 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the foliowing letter 
from Mr. Arvon S. Jones, of Des Moines, 
Iowa. 

Des Morngs, Iowa, May 25, 1942. 
Hon. PaAuL CUNNINGHAM, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: The morning paper states that 
there is a move under way by the War De- 
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partment to draft boys of 18 and 19 for 
combat service. 

I pray God you will have courage to oppose 
this with everything you have 

In recent news items from Europe much 
has been made of the fact that Germany, 
in her desperation, had started using boys 
of 18 for cannon fodder, and we have thought 
it a sign of weakness and inhumanity. 

Are we so hard pressed for manpower that 
we must take boys in their teens? Some 
boys of 19 are physically mature, but the 
vast majority are neither physically, men- 
tally, nor spiritual!y mature, but are still in 
their formative years and cannot be regi- 
mented if they are to carry over into adult- 
hood a right conception of true liberty and 
democracy. These boys cannot vote and 
have no voice unless you speak for them. 

Sincerely yours, 


~ 


ARVON S. JONES, 





Memorial Day Address by Under 
Secretary of State Sumner Welles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 1, 1942 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, at the 
request of the senior Senator from Texas 
[Mr. ConnaLLy] I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Appendix of the 
Recorp the address delivered by the 
tonorable Sumner Welles, Under Secre- 
tary of State, at the Memorial Day 
services held at the Arlington National 
Amphitheater, Saturday, May 30, 1942. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Today, as our Nation faces the gravest 
danger it has ever confronted since it gained 
its independence, the American people are 
once more meeting together in every State 
of the Union to commemorate the observ- 
ance of Memorial Day. 

In the elm-shaded churchyards of the New 
England hills, in the more newly consecrated 
burial places of the West, here in the quiet 
century-old cemeteries of the South, men 
and women throughout the land are now 
paying tribute to the memories of those who 
have made the ultimate sacrifice for their 
country and for their fellow men. 

Eighty years ago our people were engaged 
in a fratricidal War between the States. In 
the fires of that devastating struggle was 
forged the great assurance that, within the 
boundaries of the United States, men were, 
and would remain, free. The lives of those 
who died in that contest were not laid down 
in vain. 

Forty-four years ago the United States 
went to war to help the gallant people of 
Cuba free themselves from the imposition 
by a nation of the Old World of a brutal 
tyranny which could not be tolerated in a 
new world dedicated to the cause of liberty. 
Through our victory in that war, there was 
wrought a lasting safeguard to the independ- 
ence of the republics of the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Our citizens who then gave up their 
lives did not do so in vain. 

Twenty-five years ago the United States 
declared war upon Germany. Our people 
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went to war because of their knowledge that 
the domination of the world by German 
militarism would imperil the continuation 
of their national existence. 

We won that victory. Ninety thousand of 
our fellow Amer:cans died in that great holo- 
caust in order to win that victory. They 
died firm in the belief that the gift of their 
lives which they offered their country would 
be utilized by their countrymen as they had 
been promised it would be—to insure beyond 
doubt the future safety of the United States, 
through the creation of that kind of world in 
which a peaceful democracy such as ours 
could live in happiness and in security. 

These 90,000 dead, buried here on the slopes 
of Arlington and in the fields of France where 
they fell in battle, fulfilled their share of 
the bargain struck. Can we, the living, say 
as much? Can we truly say, on this Me- 
morial Day, that we have done what we, as 
a Nation, could have done to keep faith with 
them, and to prevent their sacrifice from 
being made in vain? 

The people of the United States were of- 
fered at the conclusion of the last war the 
realization of a great vision. They were of- 
fered the.opportunity of sharing in the as- 
sumption of responsibility for the mainte- 
nance of peace in the world by participating 
in an international organization designed to 
prevent and to quell the outbreak of war. 
That opportunity they rejected. They re- 
jected it in part because of the human tend- 
ency after a great upsurge of emotional ideal- 
ism to seek the relapse into what was once 
termed “normalcy.” They rejected it because 
of partisan politics. They rejected it because 
of the false propaganda, widely spread, that 
by our participation in a world order we would 
incur the danger of war rather than avoid it. 
They rejected it because of unenlightened 
selfishness. 

At the dawn of the nineteenth century an 
English poet wrote of his own land: 


“She is a fen 
Of stagnant waters: Altar, sword, and pen, 
Fireside, the heroic wealth of hall and bower 
Have forfeited their ancient dower 
Of inward happiness. We are selfish men.” 


In 1920 and in the succeeding years we, as 
a Nation, not only plumbed the depths of 
material selfishness but we were unbeliev- 
ably blind. We were blind to what consti- 
tuted our own enlightened self-interest, and 
we therefore refused to see that by under- 
taking a measure of responsibility in main- 
taining world order, with the immediate 
commitments which that might involve, we 
were insuring our people and our democratic 
ideals against the perils of an unforeseeable 
future, and we were safeguarding our chil- 
dren and our children’s children against hav- 
ing to incur the same sacrifices as those forced 
upon their fathers. Who can today compare 
the cost in life or treasure which we might 
have had to contribute toward the Stabiliza- 
tion of a world order during its formative 
years after 1919, with the prospective loss in 
lives and the lowering of living standards 
which will result from the supreme struggle 
in which we are now engaged? 

During the first century of our independ- 
ence our forefathers were occupying and de- 
veloping a continent. The American pioneer 
was pushing ever westward across the Alle- 
ghenies into the fertile Ohio Valley, the Mis- 
sissippi and Missouri country, the Southwest, 
and finally to the Pacific coast. The shock 
of disaster elsewhere in the world was hardly 
felt; relief from recurring depressions could 
always be found by expanding our frontiers, 
by opening up new lands and new industries 
to supply the needs of our rapidly expanding 
population. Thus cushioned against the im- 
pact of events abroad, the American stand- 
ard of living steadily improved and became 
the hope of downtrodden pecples of other 
lands, 
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Protected by two great oceans to the east 
and to the west, with no enemies to the 
north or to the south, the nineteenth cen- 
tury imbued into the minds of our people 
the belief that in their isolation from the 
rest of the world lay their safety. 

But the oceans shrank with the develop- 
ment of maritime communications, and the 
security which we enjoyed by reason of our 
friendly neighbors vanished with the growth 
of aviation. 

And even in our earlier days our industries 
became increasingly dependent upon raw ma- 
terials imported from abroad; their products 
were sold increasingly in the markets of the 
Old World. Our urban industrial areas in 
the East became more and more dependent 
on our agricultural and mining areas in the 
West. All became increasingly dependent on 
world markets and world sources of supply. 

With the close of the first World War the 
period of our isolation had ended. Neither 
from the standpoint of our physical security, 
nor from the standpoint of our material weli- 
being could we any more remain isolated. 

But, as if by their fiat they could turn 
back the tides of accomplished fact, our lead- 
ers and the great majority of our people in 
those post-war years deliberately returned 
to the provincial policies and standards of an 
earlier day, thinking that because these had 
served their purpose in the past, they could 
do so again in a new and in a changed world. 

And now we are engaged in the greatest 
war which mankind has known. We are 
reaping the bitter fruit of our own folly and 
of our own lack of vision. We are paying 
dearly as well for the lack of statesmanship, 
and for the crass errors of omission and of 
“ commission, so tragically evidenced in the 
policies of those other nations which have 
had their full share of responsibility for the 
conduct of human affairs during the past 
generation. 

What can we now do to rectify the mis- 
takes of these past two decades? 

The immediate answer is self-evident. We 
must utterly and finally crush the evil men, 
and the iniquitous systems which they have 


devised, that are today menacing Our exist- 
ence, and that of free men and women 
throughout the earth. There can be no 
compromise. There can be no respite until 
the victory is won. We are faced by des- 
perate and powerful antagonists. To win 
the fight requires every ounce of driving 


energy, every resource and initiative, every 
sacrifice and every instinct of devotion which 
each every American citizen possesses. 
None of us can afford to think of ourselves, 
none of us can dare to do less than his full 
the common effort. Our liberty, our 


and 


part in 


Christian faith, our life as a free people are 
at stake Those who indulge themselves in 
false optimism, those who believe that the 
peopl who are fighting with us for our 
common cause should relieve us of our due 
snare of sacrifice, those who are reluctant to 
give their all in this struggle for the survival 
the earth of what is fine and decent, must 
be regarded as enemies of the American 
peopl 
Now more than ever before must we keep 
the faith with those who lie sleeping in this 
hallowed ground—and with those who now 
and 


it this very hour are dying for the cause 
r the land they love 








And af we win the victory—and we will— 
what then? Will the people of the United 
Ss then make certain that those who have 
die hat we may live as free men and women 
shall not have died in vain? 

I believe that in such case the voice of 
those who are doing the fighting and the 
voice of e who are produc r the arms 
with wh we fight must be heard, and must 


And I believe that these voices of the men 
} ry possible will de- 





mand that justice be done, inexorably and 
swiftly to those individuals, groups, or peo- 
ples, as the case may be, that can truly be 
held accountable for the stupendous catas- 
trophe into which they have plunged the 
human race. But I believe they will like- 
wise wish to make certain that no element 
in any nation shall be forced to atone vicari- 
ously for crimes for which it is not responsi- 
ble, and that no people shall be forced to look 
forward to endless years of want and of 
starvation. 

I believe they will require that the vic- 
torious nations, joined with the United 
States, undertake forthwith during the period 
of the armistice the disarmament of all na- 
tions, as set forth in the Atlantic Charter, 
which “may threaten aggression outside of 
their frontiers.” 

I believe they will insist that the United 
Nations undertake the maintenance of an in- 
ternational police power in the years after 
the war to insure freedom from fear to peace- 
loving peoples until there is established that 
permanent system of general security prom- 
ised by the Atlantic Charter. 

Finally I believe they will demand that the 
United Nations become the nucleus of a world 
organization of the future to determine the 
final terms of a just, an honest, and a durable 
peace to be entered into after the passing of 
the period of social and economic chaos which 
will come inevitably upon the termination of 
the present wer, and after the completion of 
the initial and gigantic task of relief, of re- 
construction, and of rehabilitation which will 
confront the United Nations at the time of 
the armistice. 

This is in very truth a people’s war. It is 
a war which cannot be regarded as won until 
the fundamental rights of the peoples of the 
earth are secured. In no other manner can 
a true peace be achieved. 

In the pre-war world large numbers of peo- 
ple were unemployed; the living standards of 
millions of people were pitifully low; it was a 
world in which nations were classified as 
“haves” and “have nots,” with all that 
those words imply in terms of inequity and 
hatred. 

The pre-war world was one in which small 
vociferous and privileged minorities in each 
country felt that they could not gain suf- 
ficient profits if they faced competition from 
abroad Even this country with its rich 
natural resources, its vast economic strength, 
a population whose genius for efficient pro- 
duction enabled us to export the finest prod- 
ucts in the world at low cost and at the 
same time to maintain the highest wages; 
a country whose competitive strength was 
felt in the markets of the world—even such 
a nation was long dominated by its minority 
interests who sought to destroy international 
trade in order to avoid facing foreign com- 
petition 

They not only sought to do so, but for 
long years following the first World War 
largely succeeded in doing so. The destruc- 
tion of international trade by special minor- 
ity interests in this and in other countries 
brought ruin to their fellow citizens by de- 
stroying an essential element upon which the 
national prosperity in each country in large 
measure depended. It helped to pave the 
way, through the impoverishment and dis- 
tress of the people, for militarism and dic- 
tatorship. Can the democracies of the world 
again afford to permit national policies to 
be dictated by self-seeking minorities of 
special privilege? 

The problem which will confront us when 
the years of the post-war period are reached 
is not primarily one of production. For the 
world can readily produce what mankind re- 
quires. The problem is rather one of dis- 





tribution and purchasing power; of providing 
the mechanism whereby what the world pro- 
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duces may be fairly distributed among the 
nations of the world; and of providing the 
means whereby the people of the world may 
obtain the world's goods and services. Your 
Government has already taken steps to obtain 
the support and active cooperation of others 
of the United Nations in this great task; a 
task which in every sense of the term is a new 
frontier—a frontier of limitless expanse—the 
frontier of human welfare. 

When the war ends with the resultant ex- 
haustion which will then beset so many of 
the nations who are joined with us, only the 
United States will have the strength and the 
resources to lead the world out of the slough 
in which it has struggled so long; to lead 
the way toward a world order in which there 
can be freedom from want. In seeking this 
end we will, of course, respect the right of all 
peoples to determine for themselves the type 
of internal economic organization which is 
best suited to their circumstances. But I 
believe that here in our own country we will 
continue to find the best expression for our 
own and the general good under a system 
which will give the greatest incentive and 
opportunity for individual enterprise. It is 
in such an environment that our citizens 
have made this country strong and great. 
Given sound national policies directed to- 
ward the benefit of the majority, and not 
of the minority, and real security and equal- 
ity of opportunity for all, reliance on the 
ingenuity, initiative, and enterprise of our 
citizens rather than on any form of bureau- 
cratic management, will in the future best 
assure the liberties and promote the ma- 
terial welfare of our people. 

In taking thought of our future oppor- 
tunities -we surely must undertake to pre- 
serve the advantages we have gained in the 
past. I cannot believe the peoples of the 
United States, and of the Western Hemi- 
sphere, will ever relinquish the inter-Amer- 
ican system they have built up. Based as 
it is on sovereign equality, on liberty, on 
peace, and on joint resistance tO aggression, 
it constitutes the only example in the world 
today of a regional federation of free and 
independent peoples. It lightens the dark- 
ness of our anarchic world. It should con- 
stitute a cornerstone in the world structure 
of the future. 

If this war is in fact a war for the liberation 
of peoples, it must assure the sovereign 
equality of peoples throughout the world, as 
well as in the world of the Americas. Our 
victory must bring in its train the liberation 
of all peoples. Discrimination between peo- 
ples because of their race, creed, or color must 
be abolished. The age of imperialism is 
ended. The right of a people to their free- 
dom must be recognized, as the civilized 
world long since recognized the right of an 
individual to his personal freedom. The 
principles of the Atlantic charter must be 
guaranteed to the world as a whole—in all 
oceans and in all continents. 

And so, in the fullness of God’s time when 
the victory is won, the people of the United 
States will once more be afforded the Oppor- 
tunity to play their part in the determina- 
tion of the kind of world in which they will 
live. With courage and with vision they can 
yet secure the future safety of their country 
and of its free institutions, and help the na- 
tions of the earth back into the paths of 
peace 

Then, on some future Memorial Day, the 
American people, as they mark the graves of 
those who died in battle for their country 
in these last two World Wars, can at last 
truly say, “Sleep on in quiet and in peace; 
the victory you made it possible for us to 
win has now been placed at the service of 
your country and of humanity; your sacri- 
fice has not been made in vain.” 
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Win the War and Build “a Brave New 
World” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOSH LEE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 1, 1942 


Mr. LEE. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the REc- 
orD an address delivered by me on May 
29 to the graduating class of the Baptist 
University, Shawnee, Okla. 

There being no objection, the excerpts 
were ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 





NATIONAL UNITY 


The test of our democracy is*not so much 
whether we can hold together while every- 
thing goes well with us but the test is 
whether we can and will hold together if the 
tide of war runs against us. 

If things should go badly for us, we would 
need strong national unity then more than 
ever, but it sometimes happens that we are 
too willing to blame each other when the 
fortunes of war turn against us. 

Tet me use France as an example. France 
had numerically the 'argest army in the 
world. The Maginot line was conceded to 
be the most impregnable military fortress 
ever constructed, yet France lacked the spirit 
o: unity 

In the dark hour when Hitler’s blitzkrieg 
was moving toward Paris, the French people 
started blaming each other. They destroyed 
confidence in their own Government. Even 
after the battle had begun, they started 
changing public officials and military lead- 
ers. They were completely demoralized on 
account of the confusion which they had 
brought upon themselves. They lacked that 
one essential to victory—national unity 

I firmly believe that if the French people 
had fought as one man against Hitler, they 
would be free today. If they had been united, 
the Government of France, with its feet 
firmly planted on the strong foundation of 
that national unity could have hurled the 
same defiance to Hitler that Churchill flung 
from the cliffs of Dover when he said: 

“We shall fight on the beaches; we shall 
fight on the landing grounds; we shall fight 
in the hills; we shall fight in the fields and 
in the streets. We shall never surrender.” 

But this noble challenge would have lost 
its meaning if the pecple of England had not 
been solidly back of their Prime Minister. 

Today, with the glorious examples of Wake 
Island, Bataan, and Corregidor fresh in our 
minds, we stand united as one man, giving 
to our Commander in Chief the full measure 
of our loyalty. 

At this hour millions of men, stripped to 
the waist, with their brawny bodies glistening 
with sweat, are feeding the furnaces of free- 
dom which roar their defiance to the enemy 

Thousands of welders, helmeted, with dark 
glasses, are welding the ring of steel which 
will ultimately strangle the forces of darkness 

At this very hour thousands of the sons of 
America from their war eagies in the sky are 
searching the dark waters of the seven seas 
for the steel submarine sharks of the enemy 

Our own mighty fleet is carefully guard- 
ing the stream of American soldiers which 
is flowing to the battlefields from America. 

When the United Nations start another 
front in Europe, not only American weapons 
are ready but American soldiers are ready to 
do again what their fathers did 25 years ago. 





A NEW WORLD NEEDED 


We won the last war but we failed to fol- 
low through. The Germans never knew that 
they had lost that war because after the 
peace treaty we turned from the leadership 
of farsighted men like Woodrow Wilson to 
the policy of isclation. We refused to assume 
our responsibility among the society of na- 
tions for the future welfare of the world. 

We must realize that the other fellow’s 
welfare indirectly affects our own welfare. 
If liberty is struck down in any other coun- 
try in the world, the result is a threat to 
our own liberty.* The invasion of China by 
the Japanese was the first step in the attack 
on Pearl Harbor. 

There must be no “milk toast” policy this 
time. Air power will win this war, and we 
know whose air power it will be. It will be 
the air power of the United States. There- 
fore, when the glorious victory comes, the 
sacrifices of those who make it possible shall 
not be in vain. We shall maintain a mili- 
tary power sufficient to prevent any recur- 
rence of what happened this time 

Had the rearming of Germany been pre- 
vented, there would have been no Dunkirk. 
Had the invasion of Manchuria been pre- 
vented, there would have been no Pearl 
Harbor. Had the invasion of Ethiopia been 
prevented, there would have been no inva- 
sion of Albania, Greece, or Poland. 

Therefore, my young friends, with the 
idealism that goes with youth, I urge that 
you also recognize the fact that we do live 
in a real world and that we must meet the 
problems of this world in a practical and 
realistic manner. Never again trust the 
cause of peace to idealism alone 

DESPOTISM AGAINST DEMOCRACY 

Now let us compare despotism and democ- 
racy. Hitler proposes to establish a “new 
order.” He calls it new, but it is old. ft 
is as old as time itself, for there is nothing 
new about tyranny. It dates back to the 
time when the serpent entered the Garden 
of Eden. 

There is nothing new about oppression. 
It is as old as sin. The brute instinct is not 
new It is rather the cultivation of the 
civilized instincts of man which is new. 

There is nothing new about human slav- 
ery. It is rather freedom which is new 


There is nothing new about the rule of 
a tyrant. It is self-government which is 
new. It is democracy which is new. It is 


the ability of human beings to live together 
peaceably on equal terms, One with the 
other, that is new 

There is nothing spontaneous, voluntary, 
or inspirational about nazi-ism. It is all 
enforced by fear of punishment That is 
why it is necessary for Hitler to maintain 
the Gestapo, for without the Gestapo the 
so-called new order would fall apart. 


THE DIGNITY OF MAN 


But this is not true of democracy, for 
democracy places the emphasis upon the 
individual. It recognizes man as a free moral 
agent. 


In a democracy the obligation of control- 
ling the appetites and actions of the indi- 
vidual is not placed in the hands of the 
Gestapo but it is placed upon the individual’s 
own conscience, and his conscience is the 
result of religious and spiritual training 

Christianity, like democracy, places the 
burden of decent living upon the individual 
as a voluntary performance. 

Jesus said, “Deny thyself and follow me.” 
He did not say, “Indulge thyself and follow 
me,” but “Deny thyself.” Therefore, self- 
control is the distinguishing characteristic of 
the Christian’s code of ethics. It is likewise 
the essential requirement of democracy 

Self-denial, self-negation, self-discipline— 
these are the fundamental principles of 
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Christian living. These likewise are the nec- 
essary requirements for a democratic form 
of government. 

King Solomon said: 

“He that is slow to anger is better than the 
mighty; and he that ruleth his spirit than 
he that taketh a city.” 

Therefore, if we are able to rule our own 
spirits, we shall be able to overthrow those 
who are merely able to take a city 

The fact that democracy recognizes the 
dignity of man will in itself be the deciding 
factor in this war, because it gives our soldiers 
more to fight for. It also gives them more 
to fight with, for a man inspired by a just 
cause is, as Shakespeare has said, “twice 
armed.” 

Man for man our soldiers are better than 
the enemy. Our soldiers dare more than the 
enemy because they have more to lose and 
more to gain. 

Human beings were not made for slaves. 
The human anatomy proves the dignity of 
man. He was not made to walk with his 
head down like a beast of burden. He was 
created in the image of God to walk in an 
upright position. The very posture of man 
denies slavery. 

One of the incidents of this war illus- 
trates my point. When the rubber lifeboat 
of the four brave Americans who escaped 
from a wrecked bomber washed upon the 
beach of an island, the four men were so 
weak and exhausted from 34 days of famine 
and exposure they could scarcely stand, but 
they forced themselves to their feet with 
their last ounce of energy and walked up- 
right, military file, because as they said— 
“If there were Japs, we did not want to be 
crawling.” 

One of the heroes of Pearl Harbor was 
an Oklahoma boy, Lt. Kenneth M. Taylor, 
of Hominy, Okla. In the battle of Pearl 
Harbor he bagged two Japanese planes. Just 
recently while he was simulating a dog fight 
in the air, his plane caught on fire. He was 
8 miles out at sea. The whole engine and 
the front part of his plane was burned. His 
commanding officer radioed him to bail out, 
but he brought his flaming ship down and 
landed it safely on the landing field 

He was blackened with smoke as he 
climbed out of the burned plane. When 
asked about his experience he said: 

“You see, I was riding dual 30d was 
With me. I don’t care if I never solo.” 

That, my young friends, that spirit of lib- 
erty, that firm faith in God, will take us to 
victory. 

And so I say to you tonight as you take 
off from the landing field of 
May you never solo. 
cockpit with you. 








this college 
May God ride in the 


AFTER-WAR DEPRESSION NOT NECESSARY 
Now, let us look beyond the war a littl 
There are those prophets of doom who con- 
tinually predict that following the war there 
will be dark days of depression and financial 
collapse, but such conditions need not occur 
if we have courage enough to build a brave, 
new world. 

If our minds are flexible enough to recog- 
nize the new conditions which have come 
upon the world and if we are willing to 
change the pattern of things to fit a brand 
new age, we can prevent depression and eco- 
nomic collapse, Dut we must recognize the 
fact that the old world which we knew 
yesterday has already passed and gone 

Of course, there are those p mists wh 
say, “That is a nice picture but where will 
we get the money and how will we pay 
war debts?’ 

n the first place, let me remind y 





there are two very important differen 
between the method by which we are finar 
ing this war and the method by whicl 
financed the other World W 
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First, we have removed the tax-exemption 
privilege from Federal bonds. We passed a 
law prohibiting the Federal Government 
from issuing any more tax-exempt bonds. 
That means that we can now take the profits 
which are made in this war by taxing them. 
But in the last war the Government could 
not tax the income from the billions of dol- 
lars which were invested in war bonds, be- 
cause they were .ax exempt. Consequently, 
many fortunes were built up from war profits 
and invested in war bonds where they were 
safe from taxation. But we have changed 
that situation so that the financial burdens 
of this war will be distributed according to 
each person’s ability to pay 

Second, the war bonds which we are selling 
today are not transferable as they were be- 
fore. That means that when the time comes 
to pay off these bonds, the money will go 
back to the sources from which it cam Dur- 
ing the last war people could transfer their 
bonds. Consequently, many small purchasers 
sold their bonds. The big banks bought 
them up at a discount and when the time 
came to pay them off instead of the money 
going back to the people from all over the 
country, it went to the financial centers. 

But this time when the Government starts 
paying off these bonds, the money will go 
back to every nook and cranny of this coun- 
try. That will mean that all of the people 
will have a buying power, which will present 
a very different situation from the one which 
confronted us after the last war 

What shall we say then when the smoke of 
the last battle of this war shall have cleared 
away and the graduates of 1942 look out upon 
the wreckage of a world in shambles? What 
shall we say? Shall we say the future is 
hopeless? Certainly not 

We shall say to the youth of that day: 
Build, construct, invent, improve, develop. 
These are the magic words which will turn 
back Famine and Pestilence—the other two 
horsemen of the Apocalypse. 

The magic word of the future is “build!” 

BUILD HIGHWAYS 

Build a highway system for America which 
is adapted to the speedometer of tomorrow 
instead of yesterday. We will need four-lane 
highways with overpasses and underpasses at 
every intersection. We will need to criss- 
cross our country with a whole network of 
these great arteries of travel. 

Construct an international skyline drive 
along the crest of the Rockies and the Andes 
from Alaska to the tip of Cape Horn in 
South America and bind our nations together 
with the strong ties of common interests. 

Engineer a great water-edge boulevard all 
the way around the 42,000 miles of our coast 
line. The tourists of the future will pay for it. 


FREIGHT TRAINS OF THE AIR 


Build freight trains of the air in which to 
carry the products of our labor to the people 
all over the earth. The flying range of air- 
planes has doubled since the beginning of 
this war. The speed has increased even more. 
The same flight which took Charles Lindbergh 
32 hours to make is now made in 8 hours 
with tons of bombs. 

Now let us see what this will mean in terms 
of travel and commerce after the war. We 
have learned that one small airplane can take 
off with a long string of gliders behind it and 
tow these gliders through the air with com- 
parative ease. Today we are building trans- 
port gliders which will carry 25 men. We 
can just as easily build gliders which will 
carry freight 

Thus it does not take much imagination 
to contemplate freight-trains-of-the- 
air moving thousands of passengers and tons 
of freight from one continent to another. 


these 


SYNTHETIC PRODUCTS 

new factories. Develop synthetic 
product We are already locating synthetic 
rubber plants throughout the Nation which 
will manufacture rubber from grain, corn 


Build 


stalks, wood, natural gas, and a dozen other 
products. 

Develop plastics. We are just now learning 
the use of plastics which are made from every 
kind of material from peanut hulls to cotton 
stalks—materials which we have hitherto 
thrown away. 

Then again there is the increasing use of 
light metals, electrolytic metals, such as 
magnesium, aluminum, and aluminum alloys 
which will make it possible to manufacture 
automobiles of half the weight of the present 
automobile which can be propelled by half 
the amount of fuel at twice the speed. 

Build great hydro-electric power plants and 
send that power vibrating throughout the 
land to change darkness to light and drudg- 
ery to pleasure. Give the people mechanical 
servants to do their bidding. Give the 
farmers refrigeration to keep their food fresh 
and enough electricity to light each home 
with a blaze of glory. 

Build flood-control dams and levees and 
terraces to prevent floods and conserve soil. 
We must conserve the fertility of our soil, be- 
cause without fertile soil we cannot build a 
great civilization. History has shown that 
the civilization of every race of men has been 
determined by the fertility of the soil on 
which they lived. 

We are just now beginning to learn how to 
conserve water and soil resources. This 
means that we have barely started on our 
flood-control and water-power projects. 


DECENTRALIZE INDUSTRY 


Build a better industrial system by decen- 
tralizing industry. The war has already 
started the decentralization of industry. 
This decentralization will continue. Instead 
of allowing these war-production factories to 
turn into ghost towns, we must utillze them 
for the manufacture of peacetime goods. 

By scattering them throughout the Nation 
as we have done we have increased our mili- 
tary security, but what is equally as impor- 
tant we have increased our peacetime secu- 
rity, because with the return of peace, when 
there will be no rationing of gasoline or rub- 
ber or automobiles, the workers can live on 
small tracts of land many miles from the 
plants where they work. 

Even if each worker is able to secure only 
20 hours of employment a week, he can work 
on his small farm and supply himself with 
plenty of food. His children can grow up in 
the sunshine instead of in the tenement 
houses, and we can then reestablish the home 
as an institution which is fundamentally 
necessary for the well-being of our people. 

Do you think we intend to allow these 
war industries which have been located in 
Oklahoma to be nailed up after the war? 
Shall we plow up the many pilot-training 
fields which have been located in our State? 
Shall we allow the bats and dirt daubers to 
take over the great depots and warehouses 
which have been constructed here? Shall 
the industrial schools which have been estab- 
lished in Oklahoma be closed? Certainly not. 

The Bible says “The old men shall dream 
dreams and the young men shall see visions.” 

Certainly if you have the vision of youth 
you will see here a great industrial State 
where our natural resources are developed at 
the source of supply. 

We shall convert these plants and schools 
and training grounds from the pursuits of 
war to the pursuits of peace. We shall fur- 
nish employment for the soldiers who return 
from battle and products for a purchase- 
hungry people. 

When the war ends and priorities are lifted 
there will be demands for-new homes, new 
furniture, new clothes, new automobiles, 
new refrigerators, television radios, new elec- 
tric appliances, and all of the many products 
of our industry. The desire to purchase, 
which will have accumulated during the war, 
will find outlet in new demands heretofore 
unknown, 
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OUR OWN MERCHANT MARINE 


Build a merchant marine fleet of vessels 
which will carry our products to the ports 
of the world. Never again must the United 
States depend upon the merchant marine 
vessels of other nations to carry our com- 
merce, 

We must take our products in our own 
ships to China and India and ciimb up their 
stairs and knock on their doors and ask for 
their trade. There will be a great awaken- 
ing in those two most populous nations 
following this war. They will want our 
goods and in turn we will want to bring 
back tin, ivory, spices, rugs, shawls, tapes- 
tries, silks, and all of the many rich prod- 
ucts of Asia in return for our manufactured 
and processed articles. 

The magic word of the future is build. 
Out of the wreckage of this war we shall 
build a brave new world. 

Build an economic system that will make 
it possible for every person to have food, 
clothing, and shelter. What a wonderful 
thing it would be if no more children had 
rickets. What a wonderful world we can help 
to build by making it possible for every 
family to have a home in which to live. 

Build an international system of exchange 
that will make it possible for all nations to 
trade profitably with each other. The wel- 
fare of the people of other nations ulti- 
mately affects our own welfare. Therefore, 
in reconstructing the world after the war, 
it must be done on the basis of the welfare 
of all the world, because the fall of one 
nation might pull the others down. 

Build! Build a school system where young 
brains can be trained to meet the problems 
of the New World. Teach Spanish in the 
primary grades and promote trade with the 
Latin Americas. 

Develop a health program for the future 
which will give us strong bodies and long 
lives. What a wonderful thing it would be if 
there were no more victims of typhus or 
tuberculosis. 

Build! Build a great Christian program 
which will give the world strong characters 
and pure hearts. Build churches where men’s 
souls can find the nourishment which will 
prevent spiritual pellagra. 

Build! Build! Build stronger those spirit- 
ual towers of faith which safeguard the cita- 
dels of our happiness. Build a brave new 
world where God is worshiped in the hearts 
of men. 

I thank you. 


Active Unity in the War Effort 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 1, 1942 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Presi- 
dent, on April 6, 1942, Hon. Ray H. Bran- 
naman, chairman of the Colorado Indus- 
trial Commission and commander of the 
Department of Colorado, Disabled Amer- 
ican Veterans, delivered an eloquent and 
masterful address, which was broadcast 
from station KFEL, in which he appealed 
for active unity in this country. In the 
address he pointed out, without saying 
so, that passive unity is one thing and 
active unity another. Commander Bran- 
naman not only wants “the army behind 
the Army” to be good, he wants it to be 
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good for something; he wants it to do a 
job and do it now. 

This sensible, straight-from-the-shoul- 
der, eloquent speech should be widely 
read. Therefore I ask that it be printed 
in the REcoRD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 


Comrades of the American Civilian Army, 
you Americans behind the uniformed Army, 
we greet you tonight in the name of the 
Disabled American Veterans, an organization 
composed of those who were wounded in 
battle, or otherwise disabled, in, or as a re- 
sult of, military or naval service in World 
War.No. 1. 

Tonight we address ourselves to you, as 
members of our great civilian army, because 
we are all—men, women, and children—en- 
listed in it. Modern warfare has made ob- 
solete the one-time armies of paid mer- 
cenaries, about whom the civilian populations 
of their days often knew but little, and sel- 
dom saw, during their campaigns. But to- 
day’s warfare is not settled merely by the 
clash of troops on one battlefield, or even the 
maneuvers of gigantic bodies of millions of 
armed men, ranged in mortal combat over 
hundreds, or even thousands, of miles of 
terrain. Indeed, modern warfare involves 
whole nations’ peoples, and its most serious 
and tragic manifestations are those affecting 
the civilian population. 

So, now—like it or not—we’re all in the 
Army. The only real difference between 
those of us who are actually upon the scene 
of battle, and those behind the lines, is a 
uniform and the accouterments of war. We 
know—we disabled veterans of the first 
World War—what it means to carry the fight 
to the enemy. We did it in the last World 
War, and we did our part, we believe, in 
bringing about the final victory. But we 
learned from bitter experience that our 
Army was only as strong as its Service of 
Supply. If and when the Service of Supply 
broke down, we, too, broke down. If it failed 
to keep us supplied with munitions, with 
guns and shells, and, equally important, food 
and matériel, including medicines, etc., our 
advance was stalled until Service of Supply 
could catch up. 

The Service of Supply then was truly a vital 
arm of the military forces. In it, too, there 
was the fruit of all organized, united civilian 
effort. In it were the ships, the tanks, the 
planes, the cannon, the shells, the rifles, the 
clothing, the gas and oil to fly our planes 
and to move our tanks, and, yes, even the 
hay and fodder to feed the mules who kept 
our artillery caissons rolling along. No 
truer axiom was ever spoken than Napoleon's 
“An army travels on its stomach.” Then 
the Service of Supply represented a contin- 
ucus line of needed materials, supplies, and 
foodstuffs, reaching out to us from the home- 
land over thousands of miles of submarine- 
infested, trackless seas, to provide the means 
of continued combat, and ultimate victory 

Today, with the scientific advances of the 
past 25 years, this, truly, is a “war of move- 
ment,” with a degree of mobility and a range 
undreamed of in previous conflicts. It was 
estimated that in the first World War it re- 
quired 10 men behind the line to keep 1 man 
supplied in the trenches. Today, with im- 
measurably greater mechanization of war 
equipment, it requires from 15 to 20 persons 
to equip and to replenish supplies for the 
maninarms. All this brings us down to the 
fact that you and I, and, in fact, all of us, 
are now the army behind the Army. We 
must put forth our best efforts to see to it 
that the man up front never lacks the guns 
with which to fight the battle, the shells to 
fire the guns, or the food and equipment in 
the tremendous quantities required for pres- 
ent-day armies. 
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Cur Army will only be as strong as the 
civilian effort behind it. That effort must 
immediately be transmitted from misdirected 
effort and futile enthusiasm into the golden 
design of “Produce or perish.” The time has 
come, we believe, to call for a show-down. 
We have now been at war 4 months. We, a 
peace-loving Nation, hate war and are always 
loathe to bring ourselves to the point where, 
as a last resort, we must engage in it. But 
this time it was forced upon us by the most 
treacherous, reprehensible action of any na- 
tion in all the world’s history. We had to 
fight, and we will fight, until every vestige 
of the enemy’s victorious onward march, 
gained largely through surprise attacks by 
greatly superior numbers, has been wiped out 
in an overwhelming defeat of every Axis 
nation. 

We know these past 4 months have been 
unhappy months for all of us. Not only were 
we rudely awakened from our dream of 
“safety in isolation” and our belief in our 
own impregnability of defense—the first 
bastion of which was a’ supposedly incom- 
parable and unconquerable Navy—but we 
have been and we are now at war with each 
other on the home front. 

Cur people, at first horrified and stunned 
by the tragedy of Pearl Harbor, then became 
enraged at Japan and later Germany and 
our other enemies. Eut we could not come to 
grips with these enemies at once. Thou- 
sands of miles separated us from them, and 
we did not then have available the men, the 
ships, the planes, the guns, and tanks to “go 
get ’em.” This condition has produced a 
sort of frustration complex in the American 
people. Since we could not fight our enemies 
while we were boiling mad and eager for 
action, we have wasted and are wasting much 
of our precious strength and determination 
which should be directed and devoted to pro- 
ducing the things needed to whip our enemies 
by scrapping amongst ourselves. 

Also, the deep-seated animosities of 
peacetime—the dispute between isolationists 
and interventionists, the differences between 
capital and labor, the clash of opposing polit- 
ical theories of all shades—all these, and 
more, have unfortunately been carried over 
in various guises since December 7, last, thus 
impeding our war effort to our great national 
detriment. 

This then is the present situation. “What 
to do about it and how to do it?” is the first 
order of the day. The Disabled American 
Veterans offers no Pollyanna suggestions; it 
has no panacea to bring about immediate 
cessation of internal friction between the 
various groups of our people. But as our 
experience has proven to us that “Unless we 
hang together we shall assuredly hang apart” 
we know that this is the time for all of us to 
get together and start thinking, talking, and 
working to the end that we forget all about 
remembering Pearl Harbor and substitute 
“Take Tokyo,” and “Bomb Berlin.” 

The Disabled American Veterans believes 
that there is one characteristic peculiar to 
the American people. It is that, as widely 
at variance as may be their individual ideas 
and beliefs, and as hard as they contend as 
individuals to carry them out, these differ- 
ences nearly always vanish when the parties 


involved meet around a conference table and 
talk it out. Often we know such meetings 
have produced profound surprise in th 
minds and hearts of those attending For 
example, the representatives of capital and 
labor often find that, fundamentally, they 
are not so far apart in objective after all, 


and, it is to our eternal credit that there has 
never been an industrial struggle in our 
Nation’s history that was not ultimately 
settled by peaceful means, by men meeting 


and becoming acquainted with each other 
and their respective problems. Results have 


thus proven that as Americans we do re- 
spect the other fellow’s viewpoint once we 


know it. 
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We believe—yes, we know—that the time 
has come for all Americans to get around 
conference tables, to set cur immediate objec- 
tives upon the goal of victory, and to devise 
and execute all policies and plans necessary 
to make that possible. To do this we call 
upon every citizen to lay aside all selfish 
ambitions; to voluntarily assume the role of 
sacrificing the profit of the moment, for th 
sake of insuring the safety of us all, now, 
and for posterity. 

As a practical means to accomplish this, 
we suggest that in every city, town, and 
hamlet in our beloved land local on-to-vic- 
tory committees be immediately formed and 
mobilized. We call upon the representatives 
of every group—industrial, civic, trade, labor, 
veteran, religious, educational, fraternal, ag- 
ricultural, scientific, technical, and profes- 
sional—in every city in the United States to 
get together and immediately set up such 
on-to-victory committees The Disabled 
American Veterans, with its hundreds of local 
chapters, will be humbly proud to serve on 
such committees, and will, to the best of its 
ability, help to put into effect the programs 
that may emanate therefrom. We feel sure 
that all other veteran organizations would 
gladly participate. 

At a recent press conference the President 
said—and we believe wisely, too—that if the 
people showed more enthusiasm, each for his 
or her part in the war effort, there would be 
less time for carping, cavilling criticism. He 
further suggested that there be national man- 
ifestations of the Nation’s unity—these to 
take the form of parades, with Old Glory 
leading the van and the marchers quick-step- 
ping along, to the inspiring strains of pa- 
triotic airs. His idea was not only to awaken 
but to increase and unify the martial spirit 
of our people. To this we agree, wholeheart- 
edly, and we believe every thinking American 
likewise agrees. 

We are sure that the greatest and most 
effective aid that our citizens can render our 
Army will be to unite into a gigantic “service 
of supply.” Every one of us must not only do 
our part, but strive to assist others to d 





their parts as well. The quickest way to 
crystallize sentiment and arouse enthusiasm 
would be for us, in back of the lines, volun- 
tarily, to constitute ourselves the army be- 
hind the Army, and thus to see to 
Army is not lacking in matériel essentis 
early victory. Today, on Army Day, we 
should realize that we all are a part of ou 
Army. Every day must, fron 
we win this war, be Army Day 
National and local on vi 
tees would lend emphasis to is alizati 
and could better coordinate our efforts 
mobilize our men, money, and matériel to 


to it that our 
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attain victory as quickly as feasible 
In conclusion, fellow Americ 

comrades in the great civilian army beh 
the Army—the Disabled American Veterans of 
the World War again salute you We hav 
confidence that all of you, by your coordi- 
nated cooperation—your patriot unren 
ting efforts—will ‘fax the Axis.” Good nigl 


and good luck God ble America 





Reclamation of Scrap Rubber 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OFr 
HON. ARTHUR CAPPER 
OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June J, 1942 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed 
the Recorp an illuminating article fr 
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the New York Journal-American of May 
31, 1942, presenting the results of a sur- 
vey indicating that between 500,000 and 
1,000,000 tons of scrap rubber—enough 
to alleviate the Nation’s rubber shortage 
and keep all autos running-—are avail- 
able in American homes. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


RUBBER RouNpD-vuP CouLp END Crisis—SuURVEY 
SHows EnovucH Scrap in Homes To KEEP 
ALL Autos RUNNING 


(By Merryle Stanley Rukeyser) 


(Merryle Stanley Rukeyser presents the re- 
sults of a survey by International News 
Service indicating that between 500,000 and 
1,000,000 toms of scrap rubber, enough to 
alleviate the Nation’s rubber shortage, is 
available in American homes.) 

A long stride toward relief of the Nation’s 
rubber crisis can be achieved in a house-to- 
house campaign for collecting scrap rubber 
in the 35,000,000 American homes, a detailed 
survey of the situation by International News 
Service disclosed today. 

Spokesmen for the rubber industry reveal 
that the sole hope for keeping the automo- 
biles of civilians from even more drastic gas 
and tire rationing restrictions lies in quicken- 
ing the flow of scrap rubber immediately to 
the reclaiming plants of the Nation. 

Such reworked secondary rubber would be 
available for retreading worn tires 

In recent months, however, the actual col- 
lection of scrap rubber has been only 50 per- 
cent of the capacity of reclaiming plants. 

URGE ROOSEVELT TO MAKE APPEAL 


Informed men in the industry urged today 
that President Roosevelt make a patriotic ap- 
peal to the people to remedy this situation 
by voluntarily contributing scrap rubber in 
the form of worn-out tires, rubbers, boots, 
garden hose, gloves, bathing caps, hot water 
bottles, mechanical rubber connections, etc. 

The dangerous deficit of secondary rubber 
could be promptly overcome by such a cam- 
paign, they said 

In connection with worn-out tires, rubber 
experts state that American civilian car own- 
ers could be encouraged to make a personal 
survey of their tires and contribute to the 
collection all but the five most serviceable 
ones essential to safe operation of their vehi- 
cles. It was pointed out that many persons 
accumulate an uNmnecessary number of old 
tires and patched tubes. 

The same technique so successfully used 
in the campaign for collecting waste paper 
could readily be employed. The house-to- 
house drive resulted in the collection of 50 
percent more waste paper than had previously 
been available and actually has flooded 
paper-mill warehouses far beyond present 
needs 

The campaign could be conducted through 
intelligent advertising and publicity, show- 
ing the public how they could contribute 
significantly to victory by adding to the 
stockpile of scrap rubber. 

AMERICAN LIFE GEARED TO AUTOS 

The American industrial system is geared 

) the automobile and authorities recognize 
that transportation offered by trains, planes, 
and buses is insufficient to keep the national 
economy from disruption unless supple- 
mented by the private automobile. 

This is true not only for agricultural areas, 
but in connection with bringing industrial 
workers from distant places to factories 
where they are employed 

With 27,000,000 passenger automobiles in 
use, the Brookings Institution of Washington, 
D. C., in a recent study, computed that a 
minimum of 20,000,000 were needed to keep 
the national economy functioning efficiently 

With normal amounts of driving, the 
Brookings Institution estimates that this 





minimum number will have sufficient rubber 
to keep going until the middle of 1943, unless 
new factors are introduced into the situation. 

In view of the threatened rubber famine, 
it is understood that gasoline rationing has 
been motivated in large part by a desire to 
conserve rubber tires. 


CRISIS INSPIRES GAS RATIONING 


Normal marketing methods have failed to 
meet the emergency rubber situation. The 
trade reports disclose that in the first 3 
months of 1942 only enough scrap rubber 
reached the reclamation plants to keep them 
going at half their capacity. By using up 
part of their large inventory of scrap rubber, 
the reclamation plants were able to operate 
nearer capacity, but, unless the inventory is 
replenished through widespread cooperation, 
the outlook is considered dark. 

An authoritative insight into the bearing 
of scrap on the rubber outlook was given by 
John L. Collyer, president of the B. F. Good- 
rich Co., and a pioneer since 1940 in advocat- 
ing the building of domestic synthetic-rubber 
plants. 

“The scrap-rubber situation,” he declared, 
“is critical and calls for prompt and effective 
action. 


NEED STEADY FLOW OF SCRAP RUBBER 


“Dependence upon reclaimed rubber is a 
basic factor in all planning to bridge the gap 
until synthetic rubber begins to come in, 
and even thereafter as well. 

“We can make, with existing facilities, 350,- 
000 tons of reclaimed rubber a year if the 
scrap comes in. 

“But without a steady flow of scrap rubber 
to them, these plants cannot operate at all, 
or only at sharply reduced rates. 

“It will take an all-out continuing Nation- 
wide ‘rubber round-up’ to bring in the worn 
and discarded rubber products that are des- 
perately needed 

“I cannot emphasize too strongly this im- 
perative need to comb every county in this 
country for the scrap rubber that will help 
us to meet the rubber crisis.” 

One spokesman for the rubber industry 
said 500,000 tons of reclaimed rubber would 
be enough to provide recapping for all tires 
needed for the duration. 


Without Stain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PRENTISS M. BROWN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 1, 1942 


Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “Without Stain,” dealing with the 
senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
WatsH], published in the periodical 
America of the issue of May 30, 1942. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

WITHOUT STAIN 


For more than 40 years Davip IGNATIUS 
WALSH has loyally served the people of Mas- 
sachusetts and of the Nation. His Common- 
wealth chose him to be its Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor, and its Governor for several terms, and 
has again and again reelected him as one of 
its representatives in the Senate of the United 
States. He has lived in the glare of publicity, 
and he is known to thousands throughout 
the United States as a public servant of rare 
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integrity and ability, and as an upright, God- 
fearing man. 

Such a man is necessarily the target of the 
envious and the malignant. But never in the 
history of our country has a Member of the 
Senate been so cruelly and baselessly assailed 
as Senator WatsH. Only minds steeped in 
vice and bitterness could concoct the charges, 
assailing his loyalty to his country, and his 
loyalty to Almighty God, which were blazoned 
on the pages of a New York newspaper last 
week. 

Senator WatsH’s friends do not need the 
assurance that after a complete examination 
by the Attorney General of the United States, 
aided by agents of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation, directed by J. Edgar Hoover, the 
utter falsity of these charges has been proven 
beyond all possible doubt. Before his char- 
acter was tested in the crucible, they knew 
that it was fine gold. 

But for the sake of public decency, the 
Official prosecutors in Washington and in New 
York must not dismiss this foul conspiracy 
with an attestation that Senator WALsH is 
wholly innocent. They must so act that no 
revival of this conspiracy, with another pub- 
lic official as its intended victim, can possibly 
be attempted. When men holding public 
Office can be threatened not only with loss 
of office but with loss of character, because 
they discuss public issues, and vote on public 
measures in accord with the solemn oath 
which they have taken before Almighty God, 
then the Government established by the 
Constitution cannot long survive. 

The duty which lies before the public pros- 
ecutors does not affect Senator WALsH. Of 
the crimes of which he was accused, no 
decent, no intelligent man could believe him 
guilty. But in the interests of good govern- 
ment, the men who have accused this emi- 
nent public servant must be brought to 
justice. 


Message to China From Hon. Josephus 
Daniels 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 1, 1942 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, last 
Saturday evening, May 30, the Honorable 
Josephus Daniels broadcast over the 
radio by short wave from San Francisco 
a message to the people of China. I ask 
unanimous consent to have the message, 
with the accompanying introductory 
statement, printed in the Appendix of 
the REcorD. 

There being no objection, the message 
and statement were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


The following message by the Honorable 
Josephus Daniels, former United States Am- 
bassador to Mexico, was broadcast tonight 
from the San Francisco short-wave radio sta- 
tion KGEI to China, May 30, 1942 

We bring you a special message to the 
people of China by one of the best known 
figures in American public life, who for many 
years has been a friend of Mexico, living there 
for more than 8 years, incarnating the spirit 
of the good neighbor, and who knows inti- 
mately that great country. He is also known 
in China through his many years of service 
as Secretary of the Navy of the United States. 

He was a member of the Wilson adminis- 
tration and had part in the recognition of 
the new Republic of China under Sun Yat 











Sen by the Government of the United States. 
He has taken deep interest in all that per- 
tains to China, having recently headed a drive 
ir. this city for United China Relief 

Former Ambassador Daniels was one of the 
first appointees of President Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. He became Ambassador to Mexico 
in March 1933, where. he served until his 
recent resignation from that post. His term 
of office saw the greatest advance in friendly 
relations between Mexico and the United 
States in the history of the two countries. 
In his special address to the Chinese people, 
Mr. Daniels discusses the significance of Mex- 
ico’s declaration of war. 

The personal message of the Honorable 
Josephus Daniels, former Ambassador to 
Mexico, and Secretary of the Navy during the 
last World War, follows: 

“To the People of China: 

“I know that you in China share with us 
in the United States and with the peoples 
of the other United Nations a solemn feeling 
of joy at this moment in embracing our new 
partner in the struggle against barbarism, 
the Republic of Mexico. For you and for us 
the step that Mexico has taken means much 

“Mexico is in the forefront of the nations 
of the New World which stand for democracy, 
self-determination, and justice. In declaring 
war upon the Axis Powers, she is making the 
greatest step of the many steps she has al- 
ready made in opposing Japan, Germany, and 
Italy in their program of barbaric worid 
conquest. 

“Benito Juarez, one of the great liberators 
of Mexico, said a great many years ago: ‘Re- 
spect for the rights of others is peace.’ This 
thought is an echo of many similar expres- 
sions made over the centuries by Chinese 
philosophers and teachers. In a few words it 
makes clear the basic issues of this war 

“The war lords of the Axis Nations do not 
believe in peace either now or in the future 
and the reason is that they do not believe 
in respecting the rights of others. Even in 
their own nations they have established and 
maintained systems of government which are 
oppressive to the masses of their own people, 
which subjugate these people by force and 
which would hold them in lasting bondage if 
these war lords could win. 

“I speak to you today on this occasion 
because I want to tell you something of the 
significance to China and to all of the United 
Nations of the entry of Mexico into the war 
It is more than a magnificent gesture. It is 
more than a symbol of the spiritual affinity 
which binds the democratic nations of the 
world. It is a concrete action which will 
greatly enhance our military strength and 
pring particular benefits in the Pacific thea- 
ter of war. Not only is Mexico throwing all 
that she is and all that she has into the pool 
of resources of the United Nations, but she is 
adding in many ways to the capacity of the 
United States to produce the materials of 
war which are going out to our allies 

“But considering for a moment this step 
purely in the light of a symbol, it is indeed 
impressing and teaches a lesson from an 
awakening and advancing republic to all of 
us in the United Nations. In the last 10 
years you, the people of China, have seen 
Mexico go forward in progress and democ- 
racy. At the same time you have seen Japan 
take temporarily from you the three eastern 
provinces. Later you have seen further large 
areas occupied and despoiled by the aggres- 
sor. With matchless courage and steadfast 
energy, combined with military genius, you 
have held back the invader with inadequate 
arms, equipment, supplies, and food. But 
you have been forced to give up much 
ground. 

“With the United States’ entry into the 
war and that of the other United Nations, 
your immediate military position has not for 
the moment been materially strengthened 
as much as had been hoped. Indeed, the 





reverses which your new allies have suffered, 
the losses of territory which in the past has 
been a source of supplies for you and which 
has been a protection, the cutting off of com- 
munications which were valuable to you— 
all these things have meant a temporary 
set-back. 

“At the same period that you have suffered 
with certain notable exceptions all of the 
United Nations have undergone like reverses 
up to this time 

“It is at this moment that the Republic 
of Mexico has chosen to demonstrate its su- 
preme confidence in our certain victory and 
its determination to share with us of the 
United and Pan-American Nations whatever 
fate may befall us in this life-and-death 
struggle against the forces of darkness. To 
any individual in China or in the United 
States or in any of the other United Nations 
who may have had moments of doubt re- 
garding the war and its outcome, this is a 
most powerful lesson. In this supreme mo- 
ment the Republic of Mexico does not falter, 
does not hesitate, does not waver 

“Let us turn now to the more concrete 
aspect of the entry of Mexico into the war. 
Today, not just the United States but every 
nation, every mile of territory, and all people 
from the northernmost reaches of Alaska 
and Canada to the Panama Canal are at war 
with the Axis. Our entire continent is aflame 
in the battle for democracy, without a dis- 
senting voice. And south of the continent, 
the nations of South America have taken 
active measures of solidarity with the United 
Nations, of hostility toward the Axis Powers 

“This continental war against the Axis 
means that the United States will have an 
uninterrupted flow of materials from Mexico 
of the utmost value in the war effort, and, 
conversely, that Mexico will have an un- 
interrupted flow of materials from the United 
States which it can use in the fabrication 
of materials not only for itself but for ship- 
ment to China and our other allies 

“The great Republic of Mexico is great 
not only in its spirit but also in its man- 
power and its resources. It has a well-trained 
army and its citizens are schooled in the 
ways of democracy and of fighting to the 
death for the principles which they hold 
dear. Its productive capacity in agricultural 
products is immense and its natural resources 
are almost inexhaustible. 

“This occasion is indeed one for all of us 
to celebrate. I know that I speak not only 
for the people of the United States but for 
you, the people of China as well, in welcom- 
ing Mexico into our brotherhood To her 
we pledge as we have pledged to one another, 
unremitting warfare until militarism has 
been crushed from the earth. And a peace 
based on the spirit of the charter of the 
United Nations which, as President Roosevelt 
said on February 23, 1942, applies not only 
to the parts of the world that border the 
Atlantic, but to the whole world.’ 

“And with our new partner, we will go on 
to victory.” 





Rubber Confusion 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. SCOTT W. LUCAS 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 1, 1942 

Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 


the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial entitled “Rubber Confusion,” pub- 
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lished in the Washington Post of May 
29, 1942. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

RUBBER CONFUSION 

The indictment against those who are re- 
sponsible for our rubber unpreparedness had 
already been written before the Truman com- 
mittee made its report. There is enough 
blame, as we have said many times, to go 
around. The usefulness of the Truman re- 
port at this time lies in the recommendations 
for present action. For action is what is 
desperately needed, and on three fronts 
There is the problem of making the facts 
known to the people so that they will co- 
operate in conserving rubber. Then a plan 
for the mobilization of unused rubber is re- 
quired. And, finally, the administration of 
the rubber program, which seems to have 
been dispersed among several agencies, needs 
to be centralizec 

The Truman committee issued its report 
just at the time that the White House seemed 
to be encouraging hope of the early realiza- 
tion of the synthetic-rubber program. Noth- 











ing in the Truman committee’s report gives 
any ground for such optimism. The com- 
mittee explored every possibility which would 


assure the general public “at least a little 
rubber within the next 2 years.” The ex- 
ploration seems to have been exceedingly, 
even uniquely, thorough. Yet the conclusion 
is that “no reasonable assurance has been 
found anywhere that individuals will have 
rubber for private, as distinct from defense, 
uses within the next 3 years.” By defense 
uses the committee had in mind the war 
needs of our Allies of the United Nations 
as weil as of this country 

There should be no further delay in lettir 





y 
the public know this conclusion and the 
facts in support of it, for there has been a 
noticeable slackening in public willingness to 


conserve rubber. Cars once put away have 
been brought out again. The 
campaign has fallen off. These 
the natural consequences of the } 
putations on the rubber situati 
part of officials and other persons in author- 
ity. The people are now inclined to think 
that the picture is better than it really is. 
Actually the situation is extremel} ; 
though the job of reeducating the 
as to its grimness may now have been made 
impossible by official contradiction 

For this reason alone the proposal by Mr. 
Nelson to make gasoline rationing Nation- 
wide is inevitable. That will save rubber for 
the maintenance of necessary civilian trans- 
port till the distant time that the shortage 








has been overcome. There was always the 
argument of equality of treatment in favor 
of rationing on a national scale, anyway. 
Now the rubber shortage adds a clinching 
argument, though even the stark ac unt 
by the Truman committee does not warrant 
the threat—evidently uttered by t e who 
believe in sacrifice for the sake of crifice— 
that the conservation of rubber may re ju 
the commandeering of passenger cars on the 
roaqas 

What the Truman committee show n the 
cortrary, is that there is a great deal of scrap 
awaiting collection and reclamatioz Usti- 


mates of the amount available vary widely 
but the minimum estimate 


€ l mu 1 as 
500,000 tons. That is a valuable reserve for 
immediate war, though not civilian pur es 
For, even though rubber reclaimed from scrap 


is not a 100-percent substitut 
rubber, many product 
armed forces today can be anc 





made entirely from scrap. Moré I 1e 
used and unused cars in dealer hal make 
up a sizeable stockpile. There a 000 
of them throughout the c nt I torage 
they are a wasting asset, for autom e tires 
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wear out almost as fast when held in reserve 
as spare tires. 

The final problem concerns the centraliza- 
tion of authority over rubber. In getting the 
facts about rubber the Truman committee 
had to go to seven agencies. All manner of 
unfortunate consequences have flowed from 
this dispersion of authority. Waste of effort 
is Only one of them. Just as serious is that 
the heads of all the agencies concerned 
seemed to have taken it upon themselves to 
talk authoritatively about rubber prospects 
or the lack of them, though few of them can 
have an over-all picture. A coordinator for 
rubber has been appointed in the person of 
Mr. Arthur Newhall, but Mr. Newhall’s 
authority will remain limited so long as 60 
many agencies share the responsibility of 
carrying out the rubber program. 





Masters of Bigotry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. W. WARREN BARBOUR 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, May 26, 1942 


Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by Mr. Raymond H. Geist, Chief 
of the Division of Commercial Affairs, 
Department of State, before the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews, at a 
luncheon at the Washington Hotel, 
Washington, D. C., on Friday, May 22, 
1942, at 1:30 o’clock p.m. The title of 
the address was “Masters of Bigotry.” 
I have received an estimate from the 
Government Printing Office which indi- 
cates that the cost of printing the address 
will be $135. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

On the night of February 27, 1933, I beheld 
from the balcony of my home in the Bellevue 
*ark, in Berlin, the red glow of the flames 
which were consuming the German Reichs- 
tag, the funeral pyre on which the short- 
lived liberties of the German people were 
extinguished. For 3 years I had watched the 
gathering storm, which, when it broke with 
incredible swiftness and fury, far surpassed 
in reality and terror the liveliest forebodings 
which imagination can conceive. A new 
monster, like the hungry beasts of the arena, 








was let loose upon thousands of innocent vic- 
tims whose cries of anguish have swollen to 
the convulsive sobs of millions in many coun- 


tries where the Axis conquerors have fixed 
their iron heels. For 7 long years I worked 
within the precincts of this monster's 
domain while he grew to incomparable 
power, insolent exultation, and disdain. He 
h amassed great weapons of war on land 

sea, gigantic armies, and vast productive 


means with which he has embarked upon a 
caree! f ruthless conquest—an attempted 
conquest of the world and of its civilization 
The insidiousness of his early course, before 
he fell with fire and sword upon his neigh- 
bors, reveals the method of his treachery and 
guil The great fraud unfolded from day 
to day within plain view of the whole world, 
but none was so profoundly deceived as those 


fellow citizens of his who listened to him in 
the market place offering freedom from want 
and national resurrection when be was pre- 
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paring chains and dungeons for all who put 
their trust in him. 

Hitler took his first step toward political 
conquest at home at a time when the public 
mind was agitated about questions of na- 
tional economy in the midst cof serious unem- 
ployment. He availed himself of all the 
weaknesses and of all the strengths in the 
existing German commonwealth. Under the 
so-called totalitarian system he has trans- 
formed those weaknesses into brutality and 
callous inhumanity, while the strength and 
youth of his people have been systematically 
developed and devoted to the pursuit of war. 
No indictment can rest heavier on a people 
than on the Germans of this generation, who 
have failed to hold their place in the forward 
march of civilization. This apostasy, this 
total desertion of a great nation from faith, 
principles, and heritage, is a graver event in 
the annals of the world than the threat of 
armies and engines of war. The causes of 
this defection are not to be found in the 
sequence of historical occurrences in Europe 
preceding the rise of Hitler’s National Social- 
ist regime. No conceivable combination of 
hostile foreign powers could have driven the 
Germans to such frenzy as to wreck their 
national integrity, self-respect, and destroy 
their humanity. 

Situated in the center of Europe, the Ger- 
man people have had equal opportunity to 
develop their civilization contemporaneously 
with other European states. Through the 
centuries the enlightenment which has char- 
acterized civil and political progress in Eng- 
land and France and other European states 
was consistently frustrated in the souls of 
the Germans. They devoted themselves with 
superhuman skill and energy to the chemis- 
try of matter and to scientific labors in re- 
sponse to their one overwhelming passion, 
the lust for power. Like Faust, the supreme 
creation of Germany’s greatest thinker, the 
nation stood ready to ally itself with the 
prince of darkness to gain the desired end. 
This motive, subconsciously activating itself 
in the people’s daily life, determined most 
profoundly the civic and moral status of the 
nation. No virtue could freely thrive in the 
German heart which mitigated or nullified 
the nation’s lust for power. 

Above all, during the pre-Bismarckian era, 
when other nations in Europe were forging 
ahead in the vanguard of civilization in re. 
sponse to the great influence of enlighten- 
ment that came with, and after, the Renais- 
sance, the princely rival houses in Germany 
were immersed in the stolidness of their own 
insularity and retained to a remarkable de- 
gree the feudal concepts of the Middle Ages. 
Nor did the basic mental structure of the 
German people change with the advent of a 
united Reich. The supreme directives came 
from Prussia, which authoritatively infused 
into minds of all Germans the militaristic 
cult and the lust of war. Envying other na- 
tions which had forged empires and which 
had expanded their powers on the seven 
seas, the German Nation, once having 
emerged from its feudal impotence, devel- 
oped the unappeasable aggressive policy to- 
ward other European states that has drenched 
the world in blood for nearly a century. This 
grim design, never yielding to the loftier ways 
of peace and to the enlightenment of civili- 
zation, has deeply permeated the German way 
of life. The guilt of this plot has steadily 
controlled German mental processes both in 
public and in private life. It became the 
habit of the nation to think in terms of war, 
preparing for the inevitable day of days: Der 
Tag. Militaristic show of power and en- 
thronement of the god of war have not con- 
cealed, however, that which lies deeper in 
the heart of the Reich than all else—ines- 
capable, relentless, tormenting fear 

In no age and in no country in the world 
has fear become so universal, so tragic, and 
so implacable. The discipline which notori- 
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ously characterizes the German people is the 
most patent manifestation of an ever-present 
intuitive dread. The German obeys because 
he must and because he fears. He finds his 
freedom only in a self-imposed austerity 
which transcends the demands of the master. 
He is reared in severity; and disciplines his 
children with a stern mind. Fear is ever 
present in the German home; it determines 
the course of public affairs; and fixes the 
Government's policies. It has been inherited 
from generation to generation, gnawing at 
the heart of the nation and slowly killing the 
soul, 

The development of political, civil, and 
social life in the first and second Reichs paved 
the way for the complete subjugation which 
followed under Hitler. During the nine- 
teenth century when great advancement to- 
ward political freedom was being made in 
other countries in Europe, where the lively 
processes of enlightenment and liberal 
thought were contributing mightily to the 
advance of civilization, German life moved 
stolidly along a separate path. Great energy 
was employed in the development of industry, 
commerce, and technical achievement. Po- 
litical, civil, social, educational, and religi- 
ous life, the free exercise of which charac- 
terizes the free man, continued steadily under 
the auspices and discipline of the state. The 
four freedoms which our President has pro- 
claimed as the incontestable rights of man, 
and which we have enjoyed from the earliest 
times, were not permitted the Germans. 
These four freedoms were not in accordance 
with the policy and aims of the Government. 
The common exercise of the four freedoms 
would not have led to “der tag.” It is not 
surprising, therefore, that German civiliza- 
tion. during the long period known as mod- 
ern times, has utterly failed to contribute to 
the world’s uplift in the realm of moral and 
spiritual advancement. In that nation there 
have been men of genius whose enlighten- 
ment and aspirations to advance the com- 
mon good of man have been second to none 
and who have fought for the truth; but these 
men have not had general following at home, 
and have left little impression upon their 
own countrymen. From Heine to Thomas 
Mann they have been outcasts. 

Today, in view of what has happened in 
the world, in view of the ruthless policy which 
the German Government has been pursuing 
at home and abroad for nearly a decade, a 
closer examination of German institutions 
may be necessary if we are to appraise prop- 
erly the responsibility and culpability of 
those who have used these institutions to 
further their designs upon the peace of the 
civilized world. 

In the domestic political field, before the 
Hitlerian advent, none of the major or minor 
political parties was free to do more than 
advocate policies of social and civic reform. 
The party of the Social Democrats and the 
Catholic Centrum Party, under auspicious 
circumstances, might have led the German 
people to a realization of the freedom which 
we know; but the bigotry of the nationalists, 
the militarists and the landed aristocracy 
kept alive the hate and the aggressive intent 
which the Germans harbored toward their 
neighbors. 

In the realm of foreign politics the Ger- 
mans had broken with their ieighbors, and 
in fact with the whole world, generations 
ago. If the answer to the last war had been 
German domination in Europe, they would 
likewise have prepared before this for the 
world struggle which is now upon us. The 
Germans have steadily lacked sufficient con- 
fidence in their own destiny to believe that 
they could fulfill their role in modern civili- 
zation by peaceful cooperation with other 
nations. Conscious of their achievement in 
the spheres of material, scientific, and tech- 
nicological progress, they have become ar- 
rogant and conceited, which was not only 
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marked and confirmed in the public utter- 
ances of the last Kaiser, but which in the 
bombasts of Hitler and his associates have 
amazed and shocked the world. 

It has been characteristic of the political 
thinking in Germany to ignore those tradi- 
tions which from the days of Aristotle and 
Plato have been the directives of those na- 
tions, including our own, which have sought 
to attain a resonable and cultivated civiliza- 
tion. We have availed ourselves of the in- 
spiration of the Greeks, and have built our 
political institutions in harmony with the 
world’s best practices, incorporating into our 
political system the most liberal and en- 
lightened way of life. England had its 
Magna Carta in the thirteenth century. 
The short-lived bill of rights vouchsafed to 
the Germans lasted slightly over a decade, 
which the majority of the nation by popular 
vote sacrificed on the altar of Hitler. It was 
the rancor of separate factions in Germany, 
their unquenchable partisan thirst for power, 
which prevented the German people from 
uniting in the cause of their.own salvation 
and in winning political freedom. The par- 
ties themselves split into factions on issues 
ofsminor importance to the whole nation, 
but vital to their own selfish interests. So 
in the long history of that country a majority 
in the nation has never been able to lead 
the rest along paths of peace, enlightenment, 
and prosperity. No political party has ever 
had a clear substantial majority in Germany 
whose espousal of the public welfare was 
founded on commonly accepted principles. 

The struggle for freedom in Germany has 
yet to be fought. With the victory of Hitler 
it would be long delayed, probably for gen- 
erations. To lay the foundations for the 
advent of freedom among the German peo- 
ple would be a long and arduous task. How 
much bigotry, prejudice, intolerance, and 
narrow-mindedness would have to be over- 
come! What intolerable crimes against hu- 
manity would have to be expiated before 
atonement and reconciliation with the rest 
of the world would be achieved! 

Under the shadow of authoritarian rule a 
vast administration of officials and of civil 
servants had learned obedience and discipline 
in the performance of their duties. They were 
not free to question the policies of the Im- 
perial Government, nor to work within the 
scope of their office for the political ameliora- 
tion of the country. During the brief life of 
the Republic enlightened Germans like Gus- 
tav Stresemann struggled hercically to bring 
their fellow contrymen to support the !ib- 
eral form of constitutional government which 
had been adopted at Veimar, and to cooperate 
in strengthening international solidarity, 
frier dship, and peace. The reactionary ele- 
ments supported by the militarists, powerful 
industrialists, and big landowners swiftly un- 
dermined the structure of the Republic and 
opened the gates which admitted the Hitler- 
ian hordes 

The men who ied Germany during these 
fateful years of the Republic undertook an 
unrealistic task. They were asking their fel- 
low citizens, who only know how to obey, to 
choose their own free destiny and to assume 
and maintain by the exercise of their votes 
responsibility for themselves. This has utterly 
failed ir Germany and under similar circum- 
stances would fail again. This tragic example 
of political incompetency bears witness to 
the necessity of pursuing without stint the 
proper education among the people of en- 
lightened and liberal political thought. It is 
not enough that men should be law-abiding, 
disciplined, faithful, and efficient in their 
work. They must realize that theirs is the 
obligation to preserve freedom and to march 
themselves, as the citizens of a whole nation, 
in the vanguard o7 civilization 

Previous to his accession to power, Hitler 
avoided giving warning of the fate which he 











had in store for the religious life of the 
country. In order to introduce paganism, the 
destruction of the church and established 
religion was forecast in the teachings of those 
in the party whose duty it was to develop a 
new view of life. In spite of the incessant 
attacks made on the Catholic and Protestant 
Churches, and in defiance of the intolerable 
pressure and persecution which has had to 
be borne by thcse who have remained faithful 
to their beliefs, the back of Christianity has 
not yet been broken in Hitler’s Reich 

From the beginning the inability of the 
church in Germany to play a decisive role 
in shaping the destiny of the country, its 
failure to lead the German people more posi- 
tively to acquire political concepts and prin- 
ciples equal to those cherished in other 
civilized countries contributed more than 
any other factor to the moral collapse which 
the German Nation has endured under Hitler. 
This was due not to the ineffectualness of 
the teachings of the church but to the sus- 
tained pressure over a long period of time of 
the German state which demanded obedience 
even in spiritual things. When state and 
church are in conflict on the highest moral 
issues which concern the fate of the people, 
when the one is aiming at aggression and the 
other at peace, when the one seeks to en- 
throne theepower of might and the other 
good will among men, a struggle ensues 
which destroys the state and paralyzes the 
religious life of the nation. But the ques- 
tion remains: Why was not the Christian 
church in Germany a greater force in animat- 
ing the national conscience to a higher de- 
gree of political and moral responsibility? 
It is because the supreme mentor of the 
people in all questions relating to national 
policy was the state. In our country the 
church constitutes an integral part of public 
opinion; and it is heard on all occasions. En- 
lightened citizens from every walk of life, 
including the leaders of the church, guide 
our thinking; and thus public opinion is 
openly formed. 

While religious leaders in Germany sought 
through the years to mold public opinion on 
momentous questions affecting the destiny of 
the people, and during the last decade in the 
struggle with Hitler, Pastor Niemoeller and 
others have won the sympathy and admira- 
tion of the whole world, in general the church 
in Germany has limited its activities to reli- 
gious and pastoral functions and the mainte- 
nance of parochial schcols. In contemplat- 
ing this situation it will be apparent how 
mightily the religious institutions of a coun- 
try can cooperate in defending freedom and 
in fostering democratic principles of govern- 
ment. In the great struggle for liberty which 
mankind has been carrying on fror 1e dawn 
of civilization the inspiration of religion has 
been a potent aid in creating an enlightened 
public conscience 

Neither the Catholic nor the Protestant 
church in Germany wielded sufficient influ- 
ence in national affairs to turn the German 
people away from embarking on the 
trophic adventure with Hitler Before the 
National Socialists came to power, and 
Hitler and his accomplices were viol 
campaigning throughout the length and 
breadth of the land, disturbing the peace and 
committing violence against the Jews and 
their political opponents, the mass of public 
opinion was neither fortified in the strength 
of religious conviction or in unity mmon 
thought to withstand the outrages every 
where committed. The absence of any or- 
ganized opposition to the common menace 
as it 
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of Hitler was as complete in Germany 
was without. The church, maintaining the 
even tenor of its way, was power] in the 


teeth of the gathering storm to arouse pub- 
lic opinion until. the first blow was struck. 
What it was able to do then through the 
opposition of a few courageous souls was too 
little and too late. 
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What powerful blows might have been 
leveled at the demagogue if the German peo- 
ple during the previous generation had been 
able to find some common basis of under- 
standing in their religious life and had been 
able to allay the prejudices which kept them 
from establishing a basis of united public 
action! Had there been effective cooperation 
in the pursuit of common aims amo Prot- 
estants, Catholics, and Jews in pre-Hitlerian 
Germany, it is doubtful that the Nationa 
Socialists could ever have come to power 

Nor can much more be said for the educa- 
tional systems which have flourished for ages 
in the German Reich. Again the body of that 
system has demonstrated its strength, but 
the spiritual content of German learning has 
failed to reach the mark. In no country ha 
research been pursued with more ps t 
energy, skill, and success. The roots of 
Science have penetrated deeply into the soil 
of knowledge, and the fruits of such labor: 
have been brilliant and epoch-making dis- 
coveries. Oné might suppose that thi 
cellent and painstaking work, this indef: 
tigable labor in the laboratories of science, 
would have redounded to the blessing of hu- 
manity and would have conduced to the 
emancipation of the German people 

On the contrary all that has been done in 
the realm of science through generations of 
diligent and laborious study has bé 
converged into the hideous process é 
war. German scientific efforts have always 
been preeminently connected with « 
that alchemy of transmuting somethin 
mon into powerful and deadly substances, 
which have made the laboratories of Germany 
the terror of the civiiized world 

Likewise in the German universities intel- 
lectual standards have been reached and 
scholarship has risen to renowned 
But in those halls the Teuton has held sway 
where the clash of sword and the bloody duel 
was the highest academic honor. Here flour- 
ished the raging and arrogant nationalism 
of the Prussian youth and the mysterious 
cult of Germanism, which revived the medie- 
valism of the’ race and the latent paganistic 
longing. That academic freedom was wiped 
out in Germany the world may well regret 
but in appraising those influences which con- 
tributed to downfall of free learning, no little 
blame is due to the universities themselve 
which absurdly fostered vainglorious : 
exaggerated patriotism. More than any 
others, the intellectuals of Germany were 
chilled and intimidated by the impe1 
frown 

The universities have been the properties 
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of the state; and those that taught and they 
who learned were cbliged to conform the 
established order and to carry on the mili- 
tant traditions to which the Nat 1 was dedi- 
cated. Unlike our public-spirited colle 
presidents rectors of the German uni- 
versities are discipiinarians and stern V- 
erncrs 

They make no appeals to the Nation at 
large on outstanding question f the d 
nor, in their long history have they had any 
part in formulating and proclalining th 
ideals of freedom and enlighter I hic 
great seats of learning are expected to ter 


and make known. Thus, in German univer- 
sities, only the students have been vocifer 
of f 


but not in the cause freedom, tolerance 
universal understanding, the ¢ len rule, and 
good will among men; but in the cause of 
reactionary nationalism, intolerant Ger- 
manism, and Teutonic supremacy In the 
German universities the professors had t 

teach what the students wished t hear 

otherwise the benches were empty and the 
perquisites lacking. In such an atmosphere 


and under such a syster 

lecturers could rise to favor and prominent 
whose talents were renowned in curricula in- 
offensive to the state and in harn y with 
German processes of thought, 


ler + x 
n only those sch arly 
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The advent of the totalitarian Hitler 
brought on the world’s stage a group of 
political leaders whose bigotry and in- 
tolerance have surpassed anything the world 
has ever known. The cult of Hitler had no 
background logically connected with political 
events which transpired during the years of 
the republic. The plan of establishing a 
national-socialist state was conceived by 
Hitler and in part explained to his followers. 
The full scope of the undertaking with its 
vast application of totalitarian oppression 
and annihilation, was not defined and 
elaborated until power was seized and the 
bloody whip was firmly grasped. Then mil- 
lions who had applauded the violent 
harangues of the dictator and responded to 
his passionate vehement rant, were aghast 
when the first repressive blow was struck 
against the thousands who were hurried off 
to torture and to death. 

Throughout the land there arose, as from 
the teeth of the dragon which Cadmus slew, 
innumerable satellites and functionaries 
masters of bigotry who carried the Hitlerian 
scourge into every village and hamlet of the 
German Reich. Never was so much hate un- 
leashed in the world as on the sixth of March 
in 1933 when the totalitarian state of Hitler 
came to power. The flood of oppression and 
bigotry engulfed the whole existing order. 
All that had been made by human skill, 
genius, and labor, the fruits of a thousand 
years of national endeavor were seized as 
instruments of power and rightful booty. 
The creators were marked men. 

Against no special group was the fury more 
relentlessly directed than against the Jews 
of Germany. The claims of Hitler that these 
people had offended against the social order 
and the so-called German way of life were 
v*’ aout the slightest foundation. On the 
coutrary no group had contributed more 
since the days of Frederick the Great to the 
renown, progress, and greatness of the Reich. 
For many generations while imperial power 
in that country was in the making the Ger- 
man noble families were too proud to send 
their sons into the professions and sought 
careers in public service, in the army, in 
diplomacy, and at court where there was the 
vain and senseless hope of appearing in the 
entourage of the Kaiser. It was the lot of 
the Jews to perform the services that were 
lacking and for many generations they suc- 
cessively distinguished themselves in all the 
sciences, professions, arts, industry, com- 
merce, and public services. They of all the 
Germans were the most cultivated and ob- 
served with peculiar skill the amenities and 
decorum of a true civilization. When Hitler 
came to power the Jews of Germany consti- 
tuted closely 1 percent of the total popula- 
tion, but the record of their achievement and 
contribution to the glory and greatness of 
the German Reich was vastly in excess of 
their numerical strength. 

The attacks upon the Jews by the vast 
Hitler machine, their disenfranchisement, 
their humiliation, their despoliation, the tor- 
ture and murder, and finally their mass ex- 
pulsion from the Reich were motived by no 
popular movement among the German peo- 
ple. This unholy outrage was conceived in 
the abnormal brain of Hitler; and the ma- 
chine of the party ruthlessly and systemati- 
cally put the plan into execution. The great 
mechanism of the state, with its unlimited 
power and its vast organization of officials 
and police, was set in motion to hunt out 
and destroy one person in every hundred, 
young and old, man, woman, and child, not 
because he professed another religion but 
because Hitler had placed the mark of de- 
struction on every Jew. The cause was not 
only religious but political bigotry. 

The broad-mindedness of the German Jews, 
their sympathy with and natural devotion 
to a liberal and tolerant view of life, their 
fearless work in the cause of freedom, dis- 
qualified them from having any part in the 
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Hitlerian scheme of things. They were con- 
demned because politically they were un- 
assimilable in the Third Reich and the plun- 
der of their property worth billions of marks 
was eagerly coveted by the National Social- 
ist hordes. This is the true cause of the per- 
secution of the Jews in Germany; all pre- 
tense that it was due to race or religion 
was pure fraud. Since Hitler was unable to 
confess to the world that his purpose in 
despoiling the Jews was to seize their wealth, 
he invented the ridiculous theory of racial 
supremacy, which he knew the mass of his 
untutored followers, who were the only ones 
who counted in his scheme of things, would 
naively accept. 

At the great Catholic Church, which has 
mothered civilization throughout Christen- 
dom for nearly 2,000 years, the master of 
political bigotry was unable to strike the 
mortal blow which destroyed the German 
Jews. But his hatred and jealousy of the 
universal Catholic Church is even deeper and 
more deadly. The Catholic church is doomed 
in Hitler's Reich. The National Socialist 
view of life is in strict opposition to the 
fundamental beliefs of the Christian church, 
just as violence and war are opposed to 
mercy and peace. 

The concordat which Hitler made with the 
Holy See was purely a gesture of gonvenience. 
It was a part of his policy of choosing one 
victim at a time. The grand strategy which 
Hitler is employing in dealing with the 
Catholic Church is to postpone the final blow, 
until, in a supine Europe, with all opposition 
crushed, he would be able to destroy utterly 
the papal supremacy over the universal 
Catholic Church, confiscate all Catholic prop- 
erty, and establish the pagan church of the 
New Order in Europe, where only Hitler and 
his creed of force wculd be worshiped. In 
prepazation of this scheme, which, if it 
should ever be accomplished, would shake 
the foundations of the religious world, the 
National Socialist masters of bigotry have de- 
livered three major blows at the Catholic 
Church. The first has been the relentless 
and cruel order by which the Catholic parents 
have been compelled to withdraw their chil- 
dren from Catholic schools. The second was 
the false indictment of the Catholic sisters 
as violators of the German currency laws; and 
the third was the public arraignment of in- 
numerable priests on absolutely false and 
perjured evidence compromising their mo- 
rality and integrity of character. 

The National Socialists, in their blind and 
insolent bigotry, are seeking to possess them- 
selves of the magnificent structure of civili- 
zation itself in order to tear down stone 
by stone its lofty temples of religion, liberty, 
science, and culture. In its stead they are 
rearing gigantic arsenals of war, far-flung 
camps of soldiery, and prisons for those de- 
voted to liberty, and to the practice of their 
faith. Since, through the intolerance of Hit- 
ler, the Protestant and Catholic Churches are 
doomed to destruction in the countries which 
he rules, in which faiths his own followers 
have been reared, what possible hope of sur- 
vival could there be for the practice of the 
Mohammedan or the Buddhist religions, if 
once the legions of the Germans possessed 
the lands of those faiths? 

In one sense alone has Hitler achieved an 
absolute totalitarianism: He and his follow- 
ers have become the world’s master of total 
bigotry. 

All that civilized man has found beneficial 
to his happiness and progress has been de- 
stroyed or attacked. It is not the bloody 
march of warlike conquests, nor the enslave- 
ment of men’s bodies in the service of the 
aggressor which has aroused the whole of 
mankind in this universal war, but the 
ghastly truth that this grim, relentless design 
is to overwhelm the human soul in a chaos 
of darkness and tyranny. 

Those who have been engulfed by the to- 
talitarian hordes have been thrown into phys- 
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ical bondage and misery; but they have not 
lost the determination to remain steadfast 
in the cause of freedom, knowing in their 
hearts that the march of tyranny will be 
halted and the aggressors destroyed. The 
United Nations, which have taken up the 
challenge to civilization, will never turn 
back; but will carry this struggle to the ulti- 
mate day of victory. It will then be realized 
that this mighty conflict has been unleashed 
by those who have attempted to arrest the 
march of mankind toward progress, and com- 
mitted treason against the human race itself. 

Our Nation has become the hope of the 
world. We shall not fail. 





Democracy and War 


EXTENSION Of REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 1, 1942 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
which I delivered Friday evening last at 
the commencement exercises of the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


Mr. President, members of the graduating 
class,..ladies and gentlemen, the honor of 
participating in these exercises is one which 
I deeply cherish. . 

I realize and share the trepidation with 
which any man in these days must approach 
the task of addressing an eager and expectant 
group as they finish their appointed scho- 
lastic preparation and stand on the thresh- 
old of a more expanded world wherein they 
will test the strength of their foundations 
and the validity of their aspirations and the 
continuity of their opportunity to serve 
mankind. 

This commencement, I believe, marks the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of the beginning 
of the University of Kentucky. It was not 
so named at its birth, and I imagine that 
those who lit the flickering light on that 
natal day dared not hope that in this three- 
quarters of a century the modest Agricul- 
tural and Mechanical College would have 
expanded into the great capstone of our 
educational system as we now see it before 
our eyes. 

When measured by the age of the world, 
or of man, or of Christianity, or of civiliza- 
tion, or of America, 75 years seem brief, in- 
deed. But no similar period in history has 
witnessed or produced a more majestic 
sweep of events which has changed the face 
of the earth and transformed the habits of 
life upon it. 

We had just emerged from a great war, 
testing whether this or any nation, conceived 
in liberty and dedicated to the equality of 
men, could long endure. 

The tragic era of reconstruction cast its 
baneful shadow over large portions of our 
country. The bitterness of civil strife still 
rankled in the hearts of millions of Amer- 
icans who on both sides sought to restore 
their homes and their country to the blessings 
of a new peace. 

The intervening years have seen our coun- 
try reknitted into an inseparable and indi- 
visible union. They have witnessed its un- 
precedented growth in population, wealth, 
inventive genius, power, and influence. They 
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have witnessed the expansion of political 
rights to a whole race and a whole sex, and 
to the whole people. They have witnessed 
the development of the Jeffersonian and 
Lincolnian doctrine that governments are in- 
stituted among men to secure and preserve 
their inalienable right to the enjoyment of 
life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 

Looking beyond our own boundaries, these 
years have seen the strengthening of the 
foundations of self-government in the west- 
ern hemisphere and the establishment of 
closer and more enduring bonds of friendship 
among her people. 

We have in this period seen the establish- 
ment of a republic in China, in Cuba, in 
South Africa, in various portions of Europe 
and Asia, including Russia, which is both 
European and Asiatic. 

During these years we have experienced and 
shared the incredible growth in medical 
science, in edu ation, in religious tolerance, in 
industrial expansion, in the improvement of 
the conditions of labor, in the public health, 
in the enjoyment of the essential and funda- 
mental freedoms and in the responsibility of 
government to those who support it and 
defend it. 

But as we look upon the record of these 
positive advancements in human welfare, 
we are on this day, at this very hour, com- 
pelled to recognize that these gains, these 
privileges, these uncompleted movements in 
the advancement of mankind are under at- 
tack on a wider front and on more fronts 
throughout the world than has ever been true 
since humanity first raised its bended back 
from slavery and looked straight into the 
face of a new dawn. 

It makes but little difference whether we 
call this struggle a new revolution or simply 
the continuation of an old revolution. 

Whether, like some sunken river, it is the 
reappearance of the stream of human revolu- 
tion against tyranny which began with us in 
1776, the French in 1792, the Latin Americans 
in the early nineteenth century, the Germans 
in 1848, the Cubans in 1897, the Boers in 
1898, ‘xc Chinese in 1912, the Russians in 
1917, and has occurred in varying degrees 
and at various times and places throughout 
the world, or whether it constitutes a new 
revolution fostered and inspired by trranny 
for the recapture of ramparts which it had 
lost, is really of littke moment. We shall 
leave that to the learned disquisitions of his- 
torians and philosophers. 

In either event, the issue which we face 
is the same. 

We know that tyranny is more ancient 
than liberty, and we know that tyranny and 
privilege have never been willingly dethroned 
anywhere or at any time. We know that 
every mile or “oot or inch that liberty and 
the right to enjoy it have ever gained were 
gained against the feverish opposition of 
oppressors and through the gift of blood and 
the lives of those who prized the freedoms 
more highly than their lives. 

It would be likewise futile to attempt to 
ascribe the immediate cause of or excuse for 
the present struggle were it not necessary to 
understand what has brought us to the pres- 
ent world juncture in order that we may seek 
to avoid it in the future. 

The world cannot endure such a conflict 
each generation. Civilization cannot survive 
if it must be under constant and merciless 
attack by barbarism and paganism. Chris- 
tianity itself cannot flourish if the anti- 
religious, antiracial, antisocial program of the 
dictatorial Axis juggernaut is not utterly de- 
molished beyond its power of resurrection. 

Lincoln said that this Nation could not 
survive half slave and half free. Civiliza- 
tion cannot survive, liberty cannot endure, 
the dignity of human life cannot exist in a 
world half slave and half free; in a world the 
mold and pattern of whose daily life is fash- 
ioned by the insane paganistic misanthropes 
who seek to substitute for the worship of 
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Almighty God the worship of the state as 
embodied in their diabolical personalities. 

If time or inclination prompted us to seek 
the causes of this conflict in the realms of 
ancient, medieval, or modern history, the ex- 
cursion would be interesting but probably 
futile; futile because the pattern of this war 
in Europe and Asia has no counterpart in all 
history. 

There are those who trace it back to the 
first World War and the Treaty of Versailles. 

There were undoubtedly injustices in that 
treaty. If man and nations could recall past 
deeds, no doubt they would change their 
actions and their attitudes. 

The Treaty of Versailles was a dictated 
treaty. So was the treaty which terminated 
the Franco-Prussian War. We have all ob- 
served the striking scene depicted in the 
famous painting which shows the imposing 
figures of Bismarck and Von Moltke compel- 
ling France to sign on the dotted line of a 
dictated peace. History records few instances 
in which a victorious war has not resulted in 
a dictated peace. 

During the first World War President Wil- 
son advocated the idea of a “peace without 
victory.” While this was a noble ideal, the 
suggestion was not followed and would not 
have been followed if Germany had won that 
war. Looking back over the sequel to that 
war and that peace, there are many serious 
and thoughtful people who feel that it 
turned out to be a “peace without enough 
victory.” 

While it may be true that dictated treaties 
which followed the World War, the Franco- 
Prussian War, the Napoleonic wars, and all 
the wars which have been fought among 
nations and races and tribes since the dawn 
of history might be marshalled into a long 
line of contributing causes to the present 
conflict, it is of little value now to assume 
that any one of these is entitled to major 
responsibility for what is now being at- 
tempted by those who have instigated this 
world-wide conflict. 

This is not a war merely to adjust a few 
boundary lines. It is not a war merely to 
eliminate corridors. It is not a war merely 
to relieve minorities from some injustices 
inflicted by a boundary line. 

These things may have been the pretext 
upon which it was begun. But its genesis 
lies deeper than mere physical delineations 
upon a map. 

It is a war of ideals; a war of philosophies; 
a war to impose upon the world a system of 
moral, economic, and political controls to 
which it has never been subjected in all its 
history. 

These controls are diametrically opposed to 
the theory of freedom and the practices of 
democracy. They are opposed to the doc- 
trine of self-government. They are avowedly 
antagonistic to Christianity or any form of 
religion except the worship of the state, that 
state to be under the autocratic and arrogant 
domination of totalitarian self-constituted 
tyrants who deny the people any voice in their 
government or their society. 

The result is economic bondage. It is re- 
ligious bondage. It is political bondage. It 
is intellectual bondage. You cannot have 
intellectual freedom where the soul of man 
is enslaved. You cannot have economic 
freedom where the political rights of men 
are trampled under foot. 

Can there be any doubt of the intention 
of Hitler and his Axis bedmates to impose 
this revolting system upon the whole world, 
including the United States? 

The effort even antedated Hitler’s rise to 
power. The first manifestation of it was in 
Manchuria in 1931. The next was in Ethio- 
pia in 1935. Then came Austria and Czecho- 
slovakia in 1938, Poland in 1939, and all the 
rest of the treacherous parade of unprovoked 
assaults terminating with Pearl Harbor on 
December 7, 1941. 
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Although Hitler calls it a revolution of 
young nations and young people against old 
and decadent nations, we have long since 
recognized it for what it is—an inhuman 
and paganistic revolution against every free- 
dom for which men have striven through 
centuries of blood and sacrifice. 

I cannot here quote from but refer you to 
the speech made in May 1940 by Walter Darre, 
Reichminister of Agriculture in the Hitler 
government; to the speeches of Hitler him- 
self as set forth in a book by Rauschning en- 
titled “Voices of Destruction”; of Walter 
Funk, president of the Reichsbank and Min- 
ister of Economics; and others who have been 
the mouthpieces of the Nazi conception of 
human relationshirs. 

In the light of these prophecies and the 
events which have followed them, there can 
be no doubt that one of the motives for this 
war is the economic domination of the world. 
And there can be no doubt that economic 
domination will be followed if not accom- 
panied by political intrigue and infiltration 
and that these will produce military domina- 
tion in all countries upon which this system 
shall be imposed. 

In such a world, even if we ourselves were 
not subjugated, we would be faced with the 
coustant menace of encirclement and stran- 
gulation from every continent and every 
ocean. 

In the midst of such a danger it is small 
wonder that many farsighted Americans, be- 
fore the technical justification created by the 
physical attack on Pearl Harbor, felt that we 
should draw our sword from its scabbard and 
enter the lists to defend ourselves and the 
world from the dangers of that impending 
menace; that we ought not to permit our- 
selves to be chained to a rock like fabled An- 
dromeda until it would be too late for some 
heroic Perseus to rescue us from the approach- 
ing monster of the sea. 

But our people did not want war. They 
realized in a sense that our first war of inde- 
pendence was a separatist movement which 
isolated us from European embroilment. They 
still noped, although they doubted, that two 
great oceans could protect us like the ancient 
moat protected the castle of the feudal baron. 

They had fought Spain over the freedom of 
Cuba, and the result had taken us to Asia. 
We felt the growing pains of a world power 
and followed the beckonings of manifest des- 
tiny. But we still looked upon the surround- 
ing seas as a one-way passage from ours to 
other shores. 

They had been compelled to enter the first 
World War in 1917 technically to preserve our 
rights on the seas and before it was over we 
were fighting to make the world safe for de- 
mocracy. But from it we emerged somewhat 
disillusioned; and we tried to crawl back into 
our shell of self-sufficiency. We lifted higher 
the barriers of trade and washed our hands cf 
all responsibility for world conditions, as if we 
could insulate ourselves against the electric 
currents that flash in every sky above every 
land and every people. 

When this war in which we are now en- 
gulfed was but a cloud, the size of a man's 
hand, upon the distant horizon, there were 
those who sCught to avert it or to avoid it. 
We sought it by embargo acts, by neutrality 
acts, by armed-ship acts, by lend-lease acts, 
and other devices which seemed wise and 
effective at the moment. But they were mere 
Stopgaps against the onrushing flood. And 
whereas our first war of independence was a 
war that separated and isolated us from 
Europe and the rest of the world, this, our 
second great war of independence, has 
plunged us back into the seething world of 
conflicting ambitions and ideologies, and we 
are again on the march. 


“There is a destiny that shapes our ends, 

Rough hew them as we may.” 

When I was a lad, my father would take 
me to the neighborhood general store and fit 
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me out in rubber boots or overshoes or sus- 
penders. And on Sunday night when we were 
always served cold supper, he would open and 
pour into a large bowl a can or more of bull- 
head oysters. We sprinkled them with pepper 
and salt and other condiments, opened a 
box or sack of sOda crackers, and had what 
to us was a feast. Neither I nor my father 
nor the country merchant knew whence came 
the rubber in my boots or suspenders cr the 
tin from which the oyster cans were made. 
But that rubber and that tin were then in a 
modest way, and have become now in an 
essential and indispensable way, not only the 
symbol of industry and power but a symbol 
of an internationalism we cannot escape if 
we would; and a symbol of our own defense 
along with a score of other critical materials 
which we have drawn from lands now under 
the iron heel of conquest. 

There is no isolation in any real meaning 
of the term. 

Now that we are again in the midst of this 
world of flaming swords and belching cannon, 
of clashing ideals, of sinister designs and 
faltering hopes, we find ourselves repeating 
the question, “Quo cardis, Domine’”— 
“Whithest goest Thou, Master?” What is our 
destination? What is the end to be? What 
sort of a world do we propose to fashion and 
hand on to the generations that are to come? 

Those of you who on this day shall depart 
from the hallowed walls and portals of this 
university must face that question, and you 
may have to face it sooner than you think. 

There is one thing which we all face. No 
matter how long the struggle, how great the 
loss of riches, life, or limb, it will not be the 
same world we have ever known before. 

The conspirators who have perpetrated this 
scourge upon mankind have ordained what 
they call a new order for the world. A better 
name would be a new disorder. 

If it be true that the new order which Hit- 
ler proclaims he is to establish throughout 
the world contemplates international trade 
on no heretofore recognizable pattern; that 
the world which he proposes to dominate can 
trade with his consent and on his terms only; 
if the labor and hopes of millions of men and 
women are to become pawns in his game of 
barter and exchange; if the economic free- 
dom for which democracies have been striv- 
ing since the democratic ideal was conceived 
is to be blasted upon the wheels of the Nazi 
juggernaut; if the Christian religion and the 
human virtues which it has taught us from 
childhood, and the right to espouse this re- 
ligion and practice these virtues are to be 
scourged from the souls of men and women 
by the lash of sinister forces which feed on 
hate and fatten on theft and pillage; if the 
right of self-government and the right to en- 
joy life in its fullness through the cooperative 
energies of free people are to be snuffed out 
by the foul breath of military, moral, and 
intellectual subjugation; that, may we ask, 
what is it the duty of strong and free peoples 
to do in order to bring a halt to the tide 
which is sweeping them back to medieval tor- 
tures, Roman legions, pagan vigilantes, and 
Spanish inquisitions? 

There is but one answer to that question. 
That answer is provided in the converted 
factories of America from which are rolling 
tanks and guns and airplanes and ships in 
daily increased volume. The answer is 
found on the farms of America, from which 
the food for victory is being grown. It is 
found in the training camps of America 
where the flower of our homes is trained to 
meet the hordes of barbarism wherever they 
may be found. The answer to that question 
is echoed in the hearts of the American peo- 


ple and of all people who revolt against in- 
justice, who cherish the righteousness that 
exalteth a nation and are willing to pay the 
price for its preservation. 

Our vision is not clear enough as yet to 


see how long it will take or how much it will 


cost. But we can catch the glimpse of a new 
horizon for the children of men. We can 
begin to visualize the new order which will 
and must come as the fruits of that triumph 
which we shall secure before it is over. 

The new order which we contemplate will 
not be a military crder. It will not be a 
world-wide goose-stepping parade trampling 
upon every right and every tradition which 
have inspired our forefathers and now inspire 
us. 
This new order will not be imposed by over- 
lords from above. It will rise from the foun- 
dations of liberty, wrought by the sacrifice 
and devotion of millions of men and women 
who bear the burden of this devastating 
struggle. 

It would be foolhardy for me to undertake 
to chart the terms of the formal peace which 
shall be concluded when the fighting ceases. 
Our first task is to win the right to make the 
peace by winning the war itself. In this 
process we shall be compelled temporarily to 
surrender some of our liberties, some of the 
details of our daily lives for we must make 
our Government strong and efficient and com- 
petent to do the job which has been set for 
it. This we are doing, for our people realize 
we cannot plan or consummate its strategy 
by town-meeting methods. 

But when the day of reckoning comes, 
when the tattered flags shall be furled and 
the legions of fighting men with their vast 
equipment shall be called again to their 
homes in all the lands, we must make a 
peace which shall give assurance that every 
succeeding generation shall not be tortured 
or scarred or destroyed by the ruthless on- 
slaughts of any man or any nation or any 
group in any nation. 

We must make a peace that will bring 
order rather than disorder to mankind; a 
peace that will guarantee to all men and 
races a fair and just proportion of the essen- 
tial materials with which God has enriched 
the earth. 

We must make a peace which shall embody 
the spirit of the Atlantic Charter and the 
declarations of the United Nations. 

We must make a peace which restores the 
freedom of speech, the freedom of the press, 
the freedom of worship, the freedom of eco- 
nomic initiative everywhere; a peace which 
shall assure to every man the right to work, 
to build his home, to rear and educate his 
family, to foregather with his neighbors and 
his fellow men in lawful assembly, and to 
look forward to a measure of security and 
freedom from want. 

We must make a peace which shall restore 
and expand the right to a voice in his gov- 
ernment and his society on the part of every 
man who volunteers or can be compelled to 
fight to maintain them. In the making of 
this peace and the subsequent reconstruction 
and readjustments under it, we must search 
our own hearts as Americans to ascertain 
whether we are guilty of withholding from 
our defenders the enjoyment of any right or 
opportunity for which they are fighting; 
whether we still cling to any form of property 
qualification for suffrage; for I maintain that 
no government has a greater moral right to 
withhold citizenship or suffrage for the non- 
payment of one tax than it has to withhold 
them for the nonpayment of any other tax. 

In short, we must make a peace which 
shall justify here and throughout the world 
the contributions being made to this cause by 
millions of men and women in all the 
nations, 

If this shall not come about, then states- 
manship is bankrupt and humanity is with- 
out hope. 

In the solution of these post-war prob- 
lems, we must require the services of men 
and women who think; men and women who 
are trained to think; men and women who 
are not afraid to think or to express their 
thoughts lest they be called unpleasant 
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names. In this task we must maintain and 
strengthen every educational institution 
throughout the land. 

You who sit before me in expectancy, who 
are soon to integrate yourselves with the 
practical conditions of a disturbed, distracted, 
and discordant world, face greater responsi- 
bility and greater opportunities than have 
beckoned any class in the history of this 
university. 

These obligations and opportunities have 
no geographical boundaries. They are not 
circumscribed by religious, political, or social 
metes and bounds. They encompass the 
whole realm of human hopes and fears, of 
failures and successes, of peaks and valleys, 
of achievements and advancements. 

As you embark upon the voyage whose 
course you cannot measure now by chart or 
compass, let me implore you to remember 
always that the society which has made this 
day possible for you has a right to claim its 
reward from you in the single-minded serv- 
ice you shall render to it. 

At such a time, in such a world, let no 
temptation wean you from the memory of 
the deep religious foundations which underlie 
and have strengthened our American civili- 
zation throughout its history and which must 
light our pathway in the years to come. 


“We search the world for truth, we cull 
The good, the pure, the beautiful, 
From graven stone and written scroll, 
From the old flower-fields of the soul, 
And, weary seekers for the best; 

We come back laden from our quest, © 
To find that all the sages said 
Is in the book our Mothers read.” 


I quote four lines from Henley'’s great 
poem, Invictus: 


“It matters not how strait the gate, 
How charged with punishments the scroll, 
I am the master of my fate, 
I am the Captain of my soul.” 


In this great complex world, in the dis- 
torted circumstances of our existence, the 
call of humanity may rob you of the mastery 
of your fate. But it cannot rob you of the 
captaincy of your soul. 

Under the clouds which obscure the sun 
which we know still shines, let the words 
of Tennyson cheer us: 


“But still we trust that, somehow, 
Good will be the final goai of ill, 
Defects of nature, sins of will; 
That nothing walks with aimless feet, 
That not one life shall be destroyed 
Or cast as rubbish to the void 
When God hath made the pile complete.” 


FOR ALL WE HAVE AND ARE 

(By Rudyard K ‘pling, 1914) 
For all we have and are, 

For all our children’s fate, 


Stand up and meet the War, 
The Hun is at the gate. 


Our world has passea away, 
In wantonness o’erthrown. 

There's nothing left today 
But steel and fire and stone. 


Once more we hear the word 
That sickened earth of old; 

No law except the sword, 
Unsheathed and uncontrolled. 


Once more it knits mankind, 
Once more the nations go 

To meet and break and bind 
A crazed and driven foe, 


Comfort, content, delight 
The ages’ slow-bought gain, 

They shriveled in a night; 

Only ourselves remain, 


To face the naked days 
In silent fortitude, 
Through perils and dismays 
Renewed and re-renewed. 
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No easy hopes or lies 

Shall bring us to our goal; 
But iron sacrifice 

Of body, will, and soul. 


There’s but one task for all, 
For each one life to give. 
Who stands if now we fall? 
Who dies if freedom live? 





Barge Canal and Pipe Line Across Florida | 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JAMES DOMENGEAUX 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 1, 1942 


Mr. DOMENGEAUX. Mr. Speaker, the 
bill we now have under consideration for 
the construction of a barge canal and 
pipe line across the State of Florida to 
connect the Atlantic Intracoastal Canal 
system to the Gulf Intracoastal Canal 
system is a proposition that has been 
argued for years, particularly in view of 
its vast economic importance to the en- 
tire Gulf coast and Atlantic seaboard. 

Prior to this war, many farsighted indi- 
viduals realized the vast economic im- 
portance of this link to our main intra- 
coastal channels. As far back as the first 
World War, the Federal Government 
recognized the value of inland water 
transportation, and at that time estab- 
lished the Inland Waterways Corpora- 
tion, which is one of the few and possibly 
the only department of our Government 
that consistently makes a profit. During 
the intervening years the entire Missis- 
sippi Valley and our intracoastal water- 
ways of the Gulf and the Atlantic have 
been gradually improved. Their exten- 
sion from Corpus Christi, Tex., to the 
Mexican border and the little strip across | 
Florida are almost the only parts of this 
system not completed. The value of in- 
land waterways has already been proved 
in times of peace, and it is hard to under- 
stand why so much delay has attended 
the improvements under consideration 
today. We now find ourselves in the 
midst of a war and have suddenly 
awakened to the realization that our past 
shortsightedness has resulted in the sink- 
ing of an average of a ship per day in 
the Gulf and Atlantic coast area. | 
Enough ships and cargo have been sunk | 
already to pay for this barge canal, and | 
before actual operations are started | 
thereon, many more millions of dollars | 
will be blown up, and secure in the pro- 
verbial locker of Davy Jones. To make 
matters worse, this lack of foresight has 
also resulted in stringent regulations 
throughout the eastern coastal area, 
which is new felt by the populace in 
the form of gasoline rationing and other 
types of restrictions, not te mention | 
threats of further deprivation. 

As everyone knows, our present ration- 
ing system—and we might include most 
of the commodities that are under prior- 
ity regulations—has been brought upon 
by a lack of transportation and not a | 
shortage of these commodities. Of | 











course, in the case of rubber and sugar, 
this transportation problem is beyond 
our national scope at this time. The 
present shortage of gasoline on the east- 
ern coast is nothing but the result of poor 
planning and lack of foresight of the im- 
portance of developing our transporta- 
tion facilities, particularly our inland 
waterways. Of course, speaking of our 
past faults will do no good at this time. 
Hence the importance of getting this 
measure enacted iato law at the earliest 
possible moment. 

Aside from the immediate necessity of 
constructing this canal and pipe line for 
our protection during this war, I might 
mention that the connecting of the two 
great waterway systems of our Gulf and 
Atlantic coast will, during our post-war 
period and the following times of peace, 
bring more prosperity to these coastal 
areas and our Middle West than has ever 
been imagined. We will then have an in- 
land waterway system that will weld into 
one unit the granaries of the Midcle 
West, the industrial empire in the Great 
Lakes region, the great agricultural sec- 
tions of the South, and the gigantic com- 
mercial interests of the East. Our freight 
rates will be more stabilized and the flow 
of merchandise from producer to man- 
ufacturer to consumer will be coordinated 


| in such a manner that the most will be 


realized from these commodities at rea- 
sonable prices. Equalization of industry 
will closely follow and new factories will 
spring up throughout this entire area in- 
stead of congregating in and near the 
large centers of population. Better and 
more healthful living conditions of our 
people will result, which after all is what 
Government has strived for from time 
immemorial. 

I say now, this is one of the most impor- 
tant pieces of legislation that has ever hit 
this floor, both as a peacetime and war- 
time measure, and in recognition of its 
importance I ask that the membership of 
this House give its unanimous favorable 
vote. 





Frederick Augustus Muhlenberg, the 
first Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives 


REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ALFRED L. BULWINKLE 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 1, 1942 


Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Speaker, on 
Saturday, May 30, our beloved Speaker, 
Hon. Sam Raysurn, Representative in 
Congress from the State of Texas, de- 
livered an address based upon the life 
of the first Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, Frederick Augustus Muh- 
lenberg of Pennsylvania. Also upon this 
occasion he spoke of the first Speaker’s 
father and distinguished brothers, all 
four having been Lutheran ministers. 

There is a strong parallel in many 
instances between the lives of the first 
Speaker and our present Speaker. 
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There were 11 children in the Muhlen- 
berg family; there were 11 children in 
the Rayburn family. Frederick Augus- 
tus Muhlenberg was speaker of the legis- 
lative body of Pennsylvania; Sam Ray- 
BURN was speaker of the house of repre- 
sentatives in Texas when he was very 
young. Frederick Augustus Muhlenberg 
was fond of the soil; Sam RaysBurn is a 
farmer. Frederick Augustus Muhlen- 
berg fought for the rights of the people, 
of whom he was very fond; likewise, Sam 
RaysBurn is a man of the people. Fred- 
erick Augustus Muhlenberg charted the 
course of parliamentary procedure in the 
House of Representatives when the new 
Nation was formed; Sam Raysurn has 
carried on these principles as Speaker in 
the House of Representatives with credit 
to himself and to all parliamentary 
government. 

Frederick Augustus Muhlenberg was a 
great Speaker, and SAM RAYBURN is a 
great Speaker, and from my studies of 
the life of the first Speaker I am con- 
vinced that he had what Sam RaYeurN 
has, a very valuable qualification, that 
is, the use of the exact amount of tem- 
per that is required. 

On Saturday, May 30, as I have stated, 
our Speaker delivered an address on the 
life of Frederick Augustus Muhlenberg, 
at Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Pa., 
and without previous knowledge to 
Speaker Raysurn, Muhlenberg College 
very graciously and rightly conferred 
upon him the degree of Doctor of Laws. 

Therefore, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp I will include the 
speech of Doctor Raysurn, Speaker of 
the House of Representatives, upon the 
occasion of the two hundredth anniver- 
sary of the landing in America of Rev. 
Henry Muhlenberg, father of our first 
Speaker. 

The address follows: 

Thank you for your kind invitation to be 
with you. You may be sure that I was 
pleased when I was asked to join in the cele- 
bration of the two hundredth anniversary of 
the landing in this country of a great man 
who headed a great family. 

I am always delighted to speak in Pennsyl- 
vania whether at a political gathering or on 
a great occasion like this. I have and have 
had through the years so many strong friends 


in the House of Representatives who have 
ably represented their districts in Congress. 
May I not say to you that I appreciate very 
much the friendship of every man in the 


delegation from the State of Pennsylvania 
As you, of course, know, Henry Melchior 


Muhlenberg, was born in 1711; came to 
America in 1742; landed at Charieston, S. C., 
and was afterward the organizer of the 
Lutheran Church in America. He married 


Miss Anna Mary Weiser in 1745. Born to 
them were three sons and eight daughters. 


The union of Henry Muhlenberg and Miss 
Weiser must have been a fortunate one for 
from that union came three of the most 
famous men of their time—all preachers and 
all first citizens and two oi them great states- 
men. They met the challenge of their day, 
the meeting of which tcok the best that 
could have been in any man. The sisters 
as well as the brothers were famous. Their 
children and their children’s children have 
been great men and women and have con- 
tributed immeasurably to the country in 
which we live. 

The Muhlenberg family is one of the most 
remarkable families that we read about in 
American history. The history and the 
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patriotism of the father is known to all 
and the history and patriotism of the two 
sons who entered public life are also known 
to all Lutherans. While we may praise 
Henry M. Muhlenberg as the founder of the 
Lutheran Church in America, yet to my mind 
there is something else that equals it, and 
that is his desire to have his sons educated, 
as well as the children of those parents who 
lived in the communities where he preached. 
The underlying thought, as it appears to me, 
of his preaching and teaching was to train 
the colonists and their children for God and 
country. He taught his own children and 
sent his three eldest sons to Europe to 
continue their studies. 

It is well to have these ceremonies on the 
campus of a great college like this to show 
that the spirit of that Muhlenberg of old 
is still being carried on down the corridors 
of time. 

But it is of a particular member of the 
family I come to speak to you this evening, 
Frederick Augustus Muhlenberg, the first 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
His life was indeed a full one; educated in 
Europe, ordained into the ministry, in 1773 
he became pastor of Christ German Lutheran 
Church in New York City. Being compelled 
to give up this pastorate because of his strong 
sympathy for the Colonies in their struggle 
against the tyrannies of the mother country, 
he took charge of pastorates in various other 
places. He left New York just 2 days before 
the Declaration of Independence was signed. 

These days were the darkest of his life, for 
he served his different congregations with- 
out financial aid. But wherever he went, in 
addition to teaching the Bible and the doc- 
trines of the Lutheran Church, he taught 
patriotism and fired those that he came in 
contact with with a spirit of independence. 

Briefly in sequence, I will bring to you 
what his life was after he left New York: 

He was elected to the Continental Congress 
and served there for nearly 2 years. 

Then he was elected Speaker of the Gen- 
eral Assembly in the State of Pennsylvania. 

Then commissioned a justice of the peace 
and served as a register of wills and recorder 
of deeds in Montgomery County, Pa. 

It became necessary, in order to form a 
more perfect Union, that a different system 
of Government be inaugurated by the Col- 
onies so that they could preserve the inde- 
pendence they had won. 

A Constitutional Convention was called 
and met in Philadelphia in May 1787 and 
completed its labors in 4 months and ad- 
journed in September and brought forth a 
completed Constitution—a document that 
Gladstone said was the greatest document 
ever struck off at one time by the hand and 
brain of man. 

The great Washington presided over this 
Convention. In it were such men as Madi- 
son, Hamilton, and Pinckney. When Wash- 
ington was made chairman of the Conven- 
tion, it was assured that it would be a 
decorous and businesslike assembly and that 
the work would be finished expeditiously. 

Madison, a young man of 36, came to the 
Convention well equipped, having read every 
written constitution that had come down to 
that date. This same young man, who be- 
came known as the Father of the Constitu- 
tion, kept notes of the deliberations of the 
Convention. These were not published until 
1840, but are the only complete records of 
the proceedings ever written. It is a tribute 
to these men that the work of the Con- 
vention could go on in secrecy until com- 
pleted 

The Convention in large part was made up 
of young men. There was only one old man 
and that was Benjamin Franklin, 81 years 
of age, ripe in experience, a philosopher, and 
a statesman. Another great Pennsylvanian 
and a lawyer, Wilson, was 65 years of age. 
Washington, rich in honor and in service to 
his country as the leader of the Continental 
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Army, was 55. Hamilton was 36, and Pinck- 
ney, of South Carolina, only 29. Pickney came 
to the Convention carrying in his hand a 
complete draft of a proposed Constitution. 

It was said of Washington, who presided 
at the Convention, that wherever he sat there 
was the head of the table. It is a tribute to 
the sound, common sense and the patriotism 
of American manhood and womanhood that 
in every crisis in our history, they have raised 
up a leader whose shoulders were broad 
enough, whose mind was keen enough, whose 
heart was big enough to meet the challenge. 
That has been true from Washington to 
Roosevelt. 

When the Constitutional Convention was 
over, another task was begun and that was 
to induce three-fourths of the Colonies to 
ratify this document. Some of the greatest 
political battles recorded in our history were 
those waged in the conventions of the various 
States for the ratification of the Constitution. 
There was much opposition, but the Muhlen- 
berg family did not hesitate, and the two 
brothers, especially the General and Fred- 
erick Augustus, spoke all over the eastern 
part of Pennsylvania in favor of its ratifica- 
tion. 

Since the First Congress after the Consti- 
tution was ratified there have been 46 Speak- 
ers of the House of Representatives and 31 
Presidents, this being over a period of 153 
years. 

Frederick Augustus Muhlenberg was elect- 
ed to the First Congress under the new Con- 
stitution, and he who had been speaker twice 
in the Pennsylvania General Assembly and 
who had presided over the Pennsylvania Con- 
stitutional Convention was elected as first 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
He was reelected to the Second, Third, ar.d 
Fourth Congresses and was Speaker of the 
Third Congress. 

At the end of the Fourth Congress he 
withdrew from active political life. He ad- 
vocated the election of Thomas Jefferson as 
President and then later became collector 
general of Pennsylvania, serving only for a 
year, when he died on the 4th day of June 
1801. 

As a Representative in Congress from the 
State of Texas and as Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, I am thinking tonight 
of the services rendered to the country by 
Frederick Augustus Muhlenberg in those first 
days when the Republic was formed. He had 
the opportunity then, as other Speakers have 
had since, of judging the character and pa- 
triotism of the men who represent their vari- 
ous constituencies. In the House of Repre- 
sentatives every man soon or late is put to 
severe tests and it is then that the value of 
that Member can be judged and is judged. 

President Garfield once said in speaking of 
the House of Representatives: “There is no 
place where a man finds his true level so 
certainly and so speedily as in the House of 
Representatives.” 

Even back in those days when Mr. Muhlen- 
berg was the first Speaker he and the Mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives were 
attacked just as they are today. In every 
great crisis in any nation’s history, the men 
who are doing the world’s great work have 
been attacked. The Members of Congress 
are today under attack, and it seems that in 
some quarters there is a studied effort to 
destroy the faith and confidence of the Amer- 
ican people in their elected representatives. 
The present Congress cannot run this war but 
it has done its duty. It has given the admin- 
istration every law and every dollar it has 
asked for to prepare the country for defense. 

Some people, wanting to attack some group 
in Congress for a vote they have cast, seem 
to think they must attack the body as a 
whole, but a majority of the Members of the 
Senate and the House of Representatives 
constitute the Congress, and when this ma- 
jority acts, its actions are law when the Presi- 
dent’s signature is attached. 
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A great many people cry out against dicta- 
torships. There has never been a dictator- 
ship built up in any land until the faith and 
confidence of the people had been destroyed 
in the legislative branch, and the legislative 
branch itself had been destroyed. Take the 
history of the world from the Caesars to now, 
and you will find this to be true. 

Hitler did this first in his own land and 
then in the conquered countiies of Europe. 
Today the same thing is being attempted in 
this country by propagandists, and unfortu- 
nately quite a few of the commentators and 
speakers and writers, without thought of the 
consequences and without knowledge of what 
is being done are carrying on or spreading 
this propaganda. 

Just a few months ago you heard such 
propaganda as this: That nothing was being 
done by the Congress or the administration; 
that the industries were laying down on the 
job; that labor was not doing its part. This 
is not so, for all departments of Government 
and industry and labor are doing a great 
job. 

May I not call to your attention that in 
Mein Kampf Hitler said in substance some- 
thing like this: That if you wish to spread 
disunion, tell a big enough lie and tell it 
often enough and you will convince the peo- 
ple because the majority of the people could 
not conceive of any one in authority delib- 
erately telling a big lie; for people were 
simple-minded and might doubt small lies 
but that they would take a big lie for the 
truth and so it has been. 

In the Revolutionary War the Muhlenbergs 
had to contend with propaganda and with 
disloyalty for in those days by no means were 
all who lived in the Colonies patriots. There 
were the Tories and these Tories spread their 
propaganda, told their falsehoods in order to 
create disunity among the patriotic colonists 
and when the diary of Henry Melchior Muh- 
lenberg is published, there is no doubt in my 
mind but what we will have before us then 
a thrilling story of the trials and hard- 
ships which these loyal Americans had to 
endure. 

It might not be amiss for me to tell you 
that today production is going forward by 
leaps and bounds, and the President the other 
day said that our war production was ad- 
vancing in geometric proportions. We will 
be prepared and when the supreme test 
comes, we will stand in the forefront with 
men and materials of every kind and char- 
acter of defense. 

I want to say to the fathers and mothers 
of America that when their sons go to battle 
in this war they will be the best-equipped 
soldiers that ever went to war in any age. 
They will be supplied with the instruments 
with which to protect themselves insofar as 
that is possible. 

We are going to have the greatest Army 
and Navy that was ever assembled under the 
sun because we have boys of high intelligence 
who know what they are fighting for—and 
that is the preservation of the greatest Gov- 
ernment ever devised under divine guidance 
by the wisdom of man or bought by the blood 
of heroes. 

It is well for us that we assemble on occa- 
sions like this to do honor to patriotic Amer- 
icans of the days gone by for the traditions 
which they have handed down to us have 
made us better Americans. Their courage 
and devotion to God and country should 
serve ever as an inspiration to each and every 
American in troublesome days like these. We 
must follow in their footsteps in order to 
preserve this democracy of ours. They 
founded it. We must carry it on, and we will 
carry it on. As Frederick Augustus Muhlen- 
berg said during darksome days such as the 
ones through which we are passing: 

“Let us once more take cheer and be 
steadfast, rely on God, and our own strength, 
and endure courageously, then we shall after 
all be sure of reaching our goal.” 
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Production—The Farmer’s War Job— 
An Address by Fred S. Wallace, Chief 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Agency 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HARRY B. COFFEE 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 1, 1942 


Mr. COFFEE of Nebraska. Mr. 
Speaker, under. permission granted by 
the House, I am inserting in the REecorp 
a very informative speech delivered by 
Fred S. Wallace, Chief of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Agency, before the 
A. A. A. State chairmen meeting in Chi- 
cago, May 18, 1942. Mr. Wallace was 
formerly our very able State chairman 
of the A. A. A. in Nebraska before being 
promoted by Secretary Wickard to his 
present position in Washington. His 
speech follows: 


A ship sailed for Ireland the other day. It 
wasn’t a big ship; it wasn’t a small one. It 
was just an average cargo Ship, one of many 
carrying food to American soldiers and their 
Allies around the world. 

It carried dried eggs, dried and evaporated 
milk, cheese, canned and cured pork, lard, 
flour, and canned vegetables. Perhaps that’s 
not a very exciting cargo to us who are so 
well fed. But over there that ship meant 
that men could go on fighting for democracy. 

In that ship was the production of these 
foods for 1 whole year from 3,800 average 
American farms. 

Ships like that one are sailing every day 
from our shores. Some are going to our sol- 
diers down under in Australia. Others to 
our forces in Iceland. Perhaps some of you 
have a boy at one of these outposts waiting 
for American food, for there are many farm 
boys among them. 

And we have not yet begun to reach the 
peak of this demand for food for our fighting 
forces and our Allies. Each day our shipyards 
launch another liberty cargo ship. And daily 
our soldiers are leaving to meet the enemy on 
a battle front that runs around the world. 
Our supplies must follow 

So each time a cargo ship leaves, think of 
the 3,800 farms whose yearly production of 
these vital foods has been required to fill it. 
Think of the average American farms around 
you. How far from home would you have 
to go to take in 3,800 farms? 

And the next time another 35,000-ton bat- 
tleship goes to sea, just remember that it 
tock 42,000 acres of land to launch it. 
That’s just the amount of land required to 
feed the workmen who built it. It took 
another 169 acres of flax to produce the oil 
to paint that battleship just one coat—and 
battleships need paint continually. 

Each time that battleship fires one of its 
16-inch guns, it will be stuffing a bale of 
American cotton down the wide-open mouth 
of Hitler. Powder comes from cotton and 
alcohol. It takes 5 bales of cotton and the 
alcohol from an acre of sugarcane or 7! 
acres of wheat to fire that gun five times. 

It takes the annual food production of 
155 acres to give wings to one American 
bomber. It takes the food from 71 acres to 
start a heavy tank rolling to crush the forces 
of fascism 

That’s what we mean when we say farmers 
are in this war. Wheels can’t turn in the 
factories—and tanks can’t roll at the front— 
without food from the farms. Have you ever 
stopped to think about it that directly? 





In peace, America was the bread basket of 
the world. Now in war, United States farmers 
are literally the Quartermaster Corps in the 
world’s army of democracy. Yes, and we also 
are a branch in the Ordnance Department 
that supplies the weapons of war. 

There is only one country in the world that 
can supply the focd and raw materials needed 
in our fight for freedom. Only one country 
in the world can meet those needs and that 
country is the United States of America. 
And there is only one group in the United 
States who can supply these focds and fibers 
and oils—that’s us—the American farmers. 
No one else can do our job, no one else can 
make up for our failures. We farmers can- 
not make bombers, nor tanks, nor battle- 
ships. But the thundering factories and 
smoking steel mills cannot make food. And 
without food for men, bombers can’t fly, 
ships can’t sail, and tanks can’t roll. 

I would like to read you a few lines from a 
dispatch sent from General MacArthur's 
headquarters in Australia on April 24: 

Here it is: 

“Bataan’s fighting quartermasters soured 
forever the Army’s jibes about the Quarter- 
master’s Corps being safest. Despite heavy 
shelling and bombing, they worked day and 
night. They fought like heroes against the 
main cause of Bataan’s fall—the food short- 
age. 
“Their job was heart-breaking, and their 
ranks will show many deaths, but few 
citations. 

“General MacArthur’s Army hardly had 
withdrawn into the mountains and jungles 
of Bataan when they began trying to supply 
a varied diet and conserve » precious supply 
of canned goods. They threshed and milled 
Bataan’s rice crop, operated slaughter houses, 
built fish traps, and even distilled sea water 
to make salt.” 

I won’t go on with the whole story—per- 
haps many of you have read it. If you 
haven’t, do so. For there is a story of 
heroism—and the story of a battle that was 
lost for the lack of food. I think that this 
correspondent’s story is somewhat significant 
in another respect. It pointed out that de- 
spite the struggle under fire to provide food 
and supplies there were few citations for the 
Quartermaster Corps. And that’s about the 
way it is with us farmers. We aren't going 
to receive any citations for the job we must 
do in supplying the armies of democracy. 
But when this war is over we will have—we 
must have—the satisfaction of knowing that 
we too have fought—and fought well. 

When I say that we are the quartermaster 
corps in the army of democracy I am not ex- 
aggerating, nor using any idle war phrase. 
The question is not if we are. The ques- 
tion is what kind of quartermaster corps 
we are. Can we do the job? 

In the blitz war of 1942 organization is the 
key to victory. At the front the Army that 
is organized to move swiftly and in force 
gains the advantage and usualiy the victory. 
But it cannot hold that gain unless its supply 
lines are organized and maintained behind 
the front. The _ fast-rolling mechanized 
armies of today cannot live off the land very 
long. They must be supplied from home 

In the midst of war we have had to build 
up a national production program for indus- 
try. Without this national organization, 
without unity of will and direction to our 
efforts, we were headed for a repetition of 
the tragedy of too little and too late—for the 
paradox of too many cars and too few tanks 
But now, through our united efforts, the flood 
tide of bombers and tanks and ships and guns 
is rolling from American factories 

As farmers we were better prepared for 
war—better prepared because for the last 9 
years we have been fighting another fight for 
democracy—and it’s been a fight. There's no 
denying that. 

And in that struggle we've learned some 
lessons. We've learned the need for coop- 
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eration. We've learned the strength of 
America’s 6,000,000 farmers. We've learned 
how to work together as Americans rather 
than work apart as 6,000,000 farmers of many 
races, creeds, and sectional interests. 

During these past 9 years, Hitler has been 
preparing for war. He didn’t stop with his 
army. He brought the goose-step to the cows 
and chickens on the farm as well. And he 
tied the farmer to his land—not as a freeman 
but as a vassal of the state. 

Here in America, during these same 9 
years, we have been working to make farmers 
truly free—free from fear and insecurity— 
free to produce without penalty for their 
own abundance. You and I and millions of 
American farmers know that We have fought 
our fight the democratic way. You men 
yourselves were first elected by your farm 
neighbors. And you today are here to make 
the decisions that must be made. And it 
will be up to your farmers back home to 
decide whether or not the action we take is 
good. 

Now these two systems are at war. Where 
do we stand? What have we got behind us? 
What have we got ahead? 

Right now, I'd like to nail a few facts to 
the masthead. First, American farmers start- 
ed on their wartime production program 14 
months ago—April 3, 1941—8 months before 
Pearl Harbor. That was when Secretary 
Wickard issued his call for increased produc- 
tion of certain strategic “foods for freedom.” 

Three months later—5 months before Pearl 
Harbor—United States Department of Agri- 
culture defense boards, now called war 
boards, were set up in every county in the 
United States. 

In September—3 months before Pearl Har- 
bor—we set production goals for our 1942 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration 
farm program based upon our best estimates 
of the needs of the United States and the 
nations who were soon to become our Allies 
in this desperate fight for freedom. 

Before bombs fell on Pearl Harbor, Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration farmer- 
committeemen had visited the farms of prac- 
tically every one of America’s 6,000,000 
farmers—their neighbors—and signed them 
up to produce food for freedom in 1942. 

Now we are heading into the full swing of 
our 1942 production to meet those war needs. 
Where do we stand? What about our sup- 
plies? What kind of quartermasters have we 
been up to now? 

Well, we've got a billion and a half bushels 
of wheat-—enough to last us for 2 years even 
if we didn’t produce any more. Our supply 
of corn and other feed crops is at a high level 
even though we have been feeding at a record 
rate during the past year. We've got plenty 





of cotton. We are steadily building up our 
supplies of dairy products and concentrated 
foods. 

And while we have been doing this we hav: 
kept our farm plant in good repair. From 
1938 to 1940 we spread more than 22,000,000 
tons of lime upon our fields. We applied 


over 2,600,000 tons of superphosphate fer- 
tilizer. We have contoured our fields to hold 
the water and soil. We have tied down our 
land with grass, and strip-cropped our fields 
to keep them from blowing away. We were 
doing this for peace. Now, we know that we 
were also getting ourselves in fighting trim— 
and we're ready 

But let’s not talk about what 
done—what are we doing now? 
are we going to do? 

We set up our 1942 production goals last 
fall and we revised them after Pearl Harbor. 
We know now that we are going to meet 
those production goals for practically ; 
crops—and we are going to go over them on 
many. We talk about assembly-line figures 
in industry. Let me give you a few assembly- 
line figures for the farm 

On the basis of our 1942 produ 
here’s the way things are rolling off the 
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American farms today on an assembly-line 
basis: 

Every hour of the day, our farm plant is 
turning out 6,486,000 quarts of milk. Every 
hour of the day, 5,236,000 eggs roll off our 
production line. 

Every hour of the day 134 carloads of hogs 
are ready for market. That means 32 train- 
loads a day—each one a hundred cars long. 

Every hour of the day 88 carloads of beef 
and veal are ready for market. That means 
21 trainloads of beef a day—100 cars each 

Every hour of the day we are producing 
40 tons of peanut oil and 63 tons of soybean 
oil. 

Let me remind you again that those pro- 
duction figures are on a 24-hour basis and a 
365-day year 

Those are the figures for just a few of the 
many crops being produced on the farms of 
America. Why are these farm products roll- 
ing off at that rate? It is because of the 
great increases we've made in the last year 
or so in our production. I won't try to give 
you those increases in figures, but let me tell 
you what a few of those increases mean. I'll 
have to give you these increases in terms of 
our 1942 production over our average pro- 
duction during the 5-year period from 1935 to 
1939. 

Our increase in milk is enough to float the 
whole United States Navy. Mind you, that’s 
not production, that’s just our increase. Our 
increased production in eggs is enough to 
provide cartons—the 1 dozen kind—stretch- 
ing from the earth to the moon. Enough 
meat to pave a 4-lane highway 1 inch thick, 
from New York to San Francisco and back to 
New Orleans. Enough cases of canned fruit to 
bridge the Atlantic from New York to Liver- 
pool. Enough canned vegetables to build a 
double row of cases across the Pacific from 
Los Angeles to Russia’s eastern port of Vladi- 
vostock. And keep in mind, those are just 
our increases in production. 

For some other crops we are having to make 
unheard of increases this year, make them in 
just 1 year. Take peanuts for oil, vitally 
needed. Our increase this year will be 150 
percent. We'll have 50 percent more soy- 
beans than last year, and 34 percent more 
flax 

Why are we able to do this? Why are we 
able to produce for war with this abundance? 
We're working with a farm-production pro- 
gram written in peacetimes. But we’re able 
to do it because we have a flexible farm pro- 
gram, an adjustment program, ever ready to 
produce according to need. And we have been 
able to do it for another reason, because our 
farm program, our production program is run 
by men who know how to produce, by the 
farmers themselves. 

Last year we had the job of signing up 
America’s 6,000,000 farmers to produce food 
for freedom through the 1942 Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration farm program; 
had 6 weeks to do it in. And we did it. We 
were able to do it for only one reason. That 
was because in every community in the 
United States we had farmer community 
committeemen, elected by their neighbors. 

These farmer committeemen were willing to 
take time from their own farms to help or- 
ganize the greatest production job in the 
history of American farming. They didn’t 
make any money doing it. Many of them 


lost money being away from their farms. 
They didn’t get any citations or rewards for 
doing it. Many of them got only abuse from 
those who still think that the farmer ought 
to run his business on a horse-and-buggy 
ba I these committeemen did the job 


because they were farmers, and farmers know 
how to get things done 

During the past year we’ve been constantly 
regearing our farm program to keep pace 
with the war, and we've been retooling and 
converting our farms—to use the terms of in- 
dustry—for even greater wartime production. 

Last year, in time of peace, you men and 
other farmer committeemen from our 48 








States, wrote this 1942 farm program that is 
today providing the United States with the 
greatest agricultural production in our his- 
tory. And I would add, that this produc- 
tion is not only the greatest but also the 
wisest we have ever made, for today we are 
producing according to need. 

But now we are at war, and no matter how 
well we have produced in 1942 we must pro- 
duce more and more wisely in 1943. 

This year some farmers are short of labor, 
machinery, and farm supplies. Next year the 
pinch will be worse. In some places we are 
even going to be short of enough good land 
to do the job. All that means that we are 
not going to be able to waste any land——any 
labor—or any machinery if we are going to 
produce the food and the fibers and the oil 
crops needed to fight this war. 

The bombers and tanks that we are pro- 
ducing today are among the best in the 
world. But the bombers and tanks of 1942 
will not be good enough in 1943. We are con- 
stantly changing their design and improving 
their performance 

And I think that in a very similar way, 
no matter how much pride we have in our 
1942 Agricultural Adjustment Administration 
program and the results that it is obtaining 
today, we must not be satisfied with it. If 
we can take a lesson from the bombers we 
will know that a farm program that was good 
enough in 1942 may not be good enough in 
1943. There are always improvements to be 
made. I don’t know what changes we may 
have to make—that’s what we're here to 
discuss. 

Perhaps they will be like the changes we 
are making in our bombers and fighter planes 
and tanks. Our basic design is good. Per- 
haps it will be a matte: of increasing our 
fire power, of increasing our speed, of making 
our programs so that it can change direction 
and pace even faster to keep up with our 
rapidly changing world. And perhaps we can 
also perfect our sights so that we can meet 
our production goals even more accurately. 
And then, like cur bombers, we will have to 
see to it that our farms and land are kept in 
good condition so that they can stand the 
strain of war 

As I look at the basic design of the farm- 
production program we now have, I think it 
adds up to something like this: 

First. In our Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration farm program we have the power 
to set production goals for our farm produc- 
tion—and production is the measure of 
strength in this war. 

Second. We have the power to make pay- 
ments as an incentive to gain a balanced 
production—in other words, enough of the 
things we need. 

Third. We can pay for the production 
maintenance of our farm plant—our land. 
Industry calls this “plant maintenance” in 
figuring its costs of production for war. We 
call it conservation. 

Fourth. We have the power to discourage 
the production of unneeded supplies—which 
in time of war particularly represent a waste 
of vital manpower and materials. 

And fifth. We have the power to finance 
the storage and use of our reserve and sur- 
plus supplies 

But as the designer who says, “Will this 
bomber go faster? Can it carry a bigger load? 
Can we increase its fire power?” I think our 
job here in these next few days is to ask our- 
Selves, “Can we increase the production power 
of our farm program?” 

If we are to be realistic, I think we must ask 
ourselves, “Are we using our payments to 
Obtain the greatest possible increase of the 
things urgently needed for this war?” 

And I would say also that as we face the 
prospects of a long war, we must ask our- 
selves, “Are we doing the best possible job 
to maintain our farm plant in the face of 
war and keep it producing in the long pull 
toward victory?” 

Those are just two questions. There are 
more, I don’t know what they all are. And 
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there isn’t any one man who knows all the 
answers to all the questions. But together 
we can work them out. You men have just 
come in from our 48 States. You’re the ones 
who must answer many of these questions— 
for you’re the ones who are working out there 
on the production line every day. 

Here during the next few days it’s going 
to be our job to take a look at our whole farm 
production program. Is it strong enough, 
tough enough for the wartime job ahead? 
We don’t know just how much of a load we'll 
be called on to carry in 1943. But, assuming 
that it will be at least as great as in 1942, do 
we need to make any changes? 

Naturally, we can’t write out all the details 
for our 1943 farm production program now. 
But we can discuss the broad outlines that 
we think it should follow.- 

And in doing this let’s keep just one thing 
in mind—that is this: Our war job is farm 
production. We must make our national farm 
war production program even more effective 
in getting this job done in 1943 than it was 
in 1942. 

American farmers must continue to lead 
the parade of production for freedom. It 
improvements in our program are needed, we 
must make them—without hesitation and 
without qualification—for this is total war, 
fierce and fast. And, if we are to win, we 
must think straight and act fast. 

You know that’s easy to say, but it’s terrible 
to realize the issues at stake, and it’s sobering, 
mighty sobering, to have to face the responsi- 
bility that rests on us—just a few men, a few 
farmers—here today. 

The world is at war—a terrible, bloody war. 
And the freedom of men—all men—men all 
around the world, is at stake. The right of 
men to live as they please, to think and speak 
and worship and bring up their children— 
that’s what we're fighting for 

We're going to win’ But millions of men 
have died already, and before this battle’s 
won many more will die. We're going to 
have to spend on war the things we could 
have spent on peace and better living. Hu- 
man lives and human living standards are 
going to be the cost of freedom. 

Today the whole world of freemen is look- 
ing toward America. They're looking to 
America for men and arms and food, and, 
just as sure as I’m here today, I know that 
my farm out in Nebraska and your farms 
and every farm in the United States is in 
this fight—in it just as surely as are the men 
at the front and the factories in our cities. 
We cannot win without them—they cannot 
win without us. 

Together, we cannot lose. 

Someday—someday soon, I hope—our sol- 
diers—the boys to whom we're sending food 
in those cargo ships—those boys are coming 
home. Coming home to a country they’ve 
kept free. 

And we're going to say to them: “Thanks. 
You won—because you fought well.” 

And we want them to say to us: “Thanks— 
we fought well—because you didn’t let us 
down.” 

That’s what we're talking about here today 
Nothing we do must handicap them. Every- 
thing we do must help them. That’s all I’ve 
got to say. 





Highway Robbery Defined 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. SAM HOBBS 
OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 1, 1942 


Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
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clude the following editorial from the 
Washington Sunday Star of yesterday. 
HIGHWAY ROBBERY DEFINED 


In reporting favorably to the House the 
Hobbs bill to make labor unions liable to 
prosecution under the 1934 Antiracketeering 
Act, the House Judiciary Committee has 
moved wisely to plug a serious loophole in 
the Federal crime laws. This loophole was 
shown to exist in a recent Supreme Court 
decision that unions were beyond the scope 
of the antiracketeering statute, and there 
have been flagrant abuses by some union 
agents, especially in the New York trucking 
field. 

But, as Representative Hoses said in sup- 
port cf his measure, “highway robbery is 
highway robbery, whether the perpetrator 
holds a union card or not.” It is difficult to 
find any basis for claims of union representa- 
tives that the Hobbs bill is “antilabor.” The 
legislation merely declares that “whoever, in 
any way or degree, obstructs, delays, or 
affects commerce, or the movement of any 
article or commodity in commerce, by rob- 
bery shall be guilty of a felony,”’ and it de- 
fines extortion as “the obtaining of property 
from another, with his consent, induced by 
wrongful use of actual or threatened force, 
violence, or fear, or under color of official 
right.” If a labor union or members of a 
union violate these robbery or extortion pro- 
visions, they should be entitled to no privi- 
leged status under the law. But the pro- 
posed statute in no way impedes or interferes 
with legitimate labor activities 

The wisdom of tying to the bill any amend- 
ment dealing with wage-and-hour controls 
or with other restrictive 'abor proposals is 
doubtful. To do so might give justification 
to charges that the measure was “antilabor,” 
and thus might imperil chances of early ap- 
proval of the bill by Congress. The Hobbs 
bill should be debated and voted upon on its 
own merits. 





House Committee on Small Business In- 
troduces Third Bill — Splendid Coop- 
eration Between Senate and House 
Committees on Small Business Has 
Brought About Effective Results In 
Short Time 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 1, 1942 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, today 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. ELLEN- 
DER] introduced in the Senate S. 2560 
and I introduced in the House H. R. 7156, 
a bill having for its purpose the further- 
ing of a sensible plan for providing 
essential civilian motor transportation 
through the use of only 3,500 tons of 
crude rubber along with available re- 
claimed rubber. 

This bill has the endorsement of both 
the Senate and House committees on 
small business and introduced in the Sen- 
ate and in the House at the request of 
these committees. 

The Senate Committee on Small Busi- 
ness is composed of the following Sena- 
tors: Murray, chairman, MALONEY, EL- 
LENDER, MEAD, STEWART, CAPPER, and TAFT. 
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The House Committee on Small Busi- 
ness is composed of the following Repre- 
sentatives: BULWINKLE, KELLY, FITZGER- 
ALD, HALLECK, HALL PLOESER, and Pat- 
MAN, chairman. 

These two committees have worked to- 
gether so splendidly that they have ac- 
complished unusual results in a short pe- 
riod of time. There has been a sincere 
effort on the part of every member of 
these two committees, whether Democrat 
or Republican, to do everything possible 
to aid and assist small business. 

FIRST BILL SPONSORED BY THESE COMMITTEES 


The first bill sponsored by these two 
committees was the Murray-Patman 
bil—S. 2315 and H R. 6761—to aid the 
automobile and tire dealers, the first in- 
nocent business victims of our war effort; 
this bill also provided relief for all dealers 
in rationed articles and commodities. It 
became a law the 12th day of May 1942 by 
approval of the President and is now be- 
ing put into effect. 


SECOND BILL SPONSORED BY THESE COMMITTEES 


The second was the Murray-Patman— 
S. 2250 and H. R. 6975—Smaller War 
Plants Corporation bill. This bill has 
passed both Houses of Congress, has been 
agreed upon in the conference between 
the two Houses to iron out minor dif- 
ferences, and is expected to become a law 
in a few days. It creates a $150,000,000 
Smaller War Plants Corporation, which 
may take prime contracts and subcon- 
tract them to competent small concerns 
and otherwise aid small business. 

The Banking and Currency Commit- 
tees of both the Senate and House con- 
ducted hearings on these two bills and 
sponsored them in their respective bodies. 
To these committees should go a lion’s 
share of the credit for their passage. 

THIRD AND PRESENT BILL 


The bill introduced today has been 
designated the Ellender-Patman bill, as 
representative of their respective com- 
mittees—S. 2560 and H. R. 7156—and in 
each body the bill has been referred to 
the Banking and Currency Committee. 
Early hearings are expected and speedy 
passage hoped for. 

It has been stated by authorities in 
and out of the rubber industry that the 
largest stock pile of rubber in the world 
is now on the wheels of American motor 
vehicles. The bill is intended to protect 
and prolong this important stock pile. 

The bill further provides: 

First. A new section to the Price Con- 
trol Act for the purpose of creating the 
position of Deputy Administrator to have 
complete charge of rubber tires. 

Second. When a new tire or tube is 
delivered the consumer must return an 
old tire or tube. 

Third. That the present ceiling prices 
set by the Office of Price Administration 
shall be the established resale price. 
With the few tires that are permitted to 
be sold under rationing regulations, this 
protection is necessary to maintain the 
efficient retailer. 

Fourth. For compulsory national in- 
spection at stated intervals by independ- 
ent dealers of present tires and tubes 
now in use. 

Fifth. For the resale of obsolete and 
discontinued design tires and tubes, 
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Sixth. For a more liberal rationing 
policy in the sale of substandard grade 
of tires to farmers, traveling salesmen, 
and dealers in used Cars. 

Seventh. For 30,000,000 rebuilt tires 
and the tubes necessary, for each of the 
next 3 years. To accomplish this, 3,500 
tons of crude rubber is to be set aside out 
of our stock pile plus the necessary 
amount of reclaimed rubber, but not less 
than $0,000 tons a year. 

Eighth. For bringing in 
hoarded rubber scrap. 

Ninth. That new rebuilt and recapped 
tires, casings and tubes sold or deliveries 
made in the course of trade or business to 
consumers—except “Government agen- 
cies—shall be sold or delivered by or 
through independent tire dealers. 

Tenth. For the equitable distribution 
of existing stock of new, used, and rebuilt 
tires in the hands of manufacturers to 
all independent dealers. 

Eleventh. For a national survey or in- 
ventory which will indicate with reason- 
able accuracy the number of tires in the 


hidden or 


United States not mounted on motor 
vehicles. 
Twelfth. The definition of an inde- 


pendent tire dealer which gives full privi- 
leges of selling or servicing—but not 
manufacturing—tires, automobiles, or 
automobile equipment selling motor fuel 
and lubricants or repairing, recapping or 
retreading tires. 

It is my hope on behalf of the Members 
of the Committee on Small Business of 
the House, as I speak with their unani- 
mous approval, that the House will ap- 
prove this bill immediately so that our 
necessary transportation system may be 
preserved and our Government aided in 
bringing victory to our war effort. 





Gasoline Rationing 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRED BRADLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 1, 1942 


Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, Michigan and the entire Mid- 
west is very seriously concerned about 
the proposed order to ration gasoline, 
effective July 1. Lower Michigan has 
been the automotive production 
center of the Nation. Consequently, we 
in Michigan are particularly conscious of 
the need for automotive transport 
in our Nation in wartime as well as 
peacetime. We are fully conscious of 
the fact that an America taken off its 
wheels can no longer be the production 
matlvel of the age, nor can it long con- 
tinue to produce the armaments so badly 
needed for the United Nations, for which 
we have pledged ourselves to become the 
arsenal. Therefore, we are fully con- 
scious of the gravity of the rubber situa- 
tion. We realize fully the necessity for 
the conservation of our fast-dwindling 
rubber stock pile, particularly that part 


long 


ation 
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represented by the some 173,000,000 pas- 
senger tires in the Nation today 

Michigan is patriotic and has led the 
Nation in the conversion of its huge auto- 
mobile factories, and those in allied 
industries, into the war-production effort. 
Industrial Michigan, in the face of nu- 
merous handicaps, political and other- 
wise, has been more than willing to risk 
private funds in the improvement of 
facilities for, or the conversion of facili- 
ties to, the war effort. 

Industrial Michigan further realizes its 
dependency upon automotive transporta- 
tion of workers to and from the defense 
plants to their rural homes, which they 
have been encouraged to build in the out- 
lying sections of the industrial centers. 
Without gasoline, the war-production 
effort in industrial Michigan must of 
necessity suffer irreparable damage. 

Rural Michigan has patriotically met 
all demands upon it for an increased 
production for food stuffs needed in the 
war effort. But this produce will not 
be able to find its way to the market if 
gasoline is unduly restricted. 

Northern Michigan has had but little 
opportunity to engage in the war effort 
despite repeated and continued attempts 
to play an important part in the over-all 
war-production effort, but our economy 
in northern Michigan is generally speak- 
ing ill adapted for such participation. 
We have gladly given of our youth. We 
Shall continue to meet all reasonable de- 
mands placed upon us for personal patri- 
otic sacrifices, but we do have a natural 
desire to live and to maintain our own 
economy 

Years ago with the passing of the huge 
timber resources of the north country, 
we were faced with a complete economic 
strangulation. Nature had blessed us 
with an ideal summer climate, with nu- 


merous small lakes and streams abun- 
dantly supplied with game fish. Our cut- 


over areas made ideal feeding grounds 
for the ruffed grouse, the rabbit, and the 
deer and bear. Through wise conserva- 
tion efforts, ably directed and prosecuted 
by the Michigan Department of Conser- 
\ 
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ration, our game fish and game animals 
lave prospered. Today upper Mich- 
ran—all of that country north of Town 
16—is the greatest recreational area 
in the entire Nation. The tourist and 
esort business in the State of Michigan 
nd largest industry, represent- 
in excess of $400,- 
It represents more than 75 per- 
t 


IS our sect 
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000,000 





of our entire northern Michigan 
my. For many of our citizens it 
sents not only their entire source 


income but indeed represents the em- 
ment of their entire life’s savings. 
i them have been inspired to go 

debt in order to build recreation 
s which in normal times represent 
und investment returning handsome 


Nn 
| 1 Michigan realizes fully the 
f the rubber situation. It 
izes fully that this is no time for 
play and recreation. It realizes 
that whether gasoline is rationed 
not, the national war effort will drasti- 
duce the tourist industry and 
usly cut into the income of the en- 











tire industry for the duration of the war. 
However, northern Michigan does feel 
that the public-health standards will of 
necessity force some to escape from the 
heat of the city for some brief vacation 
this summer, and it asks that no unwise, 
unfair, or unjust rationing program be 
put into effect which would completely 
strangle the economy of northern Michi- 
gan. 

County for county, Michigan is exceed- 
ing its quota of war bonds. Northern 
Michigan will be unable to do its patriotic 
duty in this regard if gasoline rationing 
goes into effect. 

Public transportation facilities in 
northern Michigan are at a minimum. 
The distance between centers are great 
and the automobile is absolutely neces- 
sary for intercity communication. The 
Brookings Report, recently published, 
clearly recognizes that this is so in rural 
areas such as ours. If you will recall, the 
Brookings Report stated that it was more 
than likely that the use of passenger 
automobiles might be restricted as much 
as 50 percent in the large metropolitan 
areas without undue handicaps being im- 
posed upon individual transportation. 
But likewise the same report stressed the 
fact that a reduction of more than 15 
percent in the normal use of automobile 
transportation would impose a much 
greater hardship on the rural economy. 

With the thought in mind that much 
further study should be given to the ques- 
tion of rationing gasoline on July 1, I 
sent the following telegram to Mr. Leon 
Henderson, Administrator of the Office of 
Price Administration, on May 26: 

Northern Michigan yields to no one in 
patriotism and full cooperation in the war 
effort. We are fully aware of the necessity 
for the conservation of rubber, but we be- 
lieve your proposal to ratior gasoline is un- 
justified, unwarranted, and unwise. There is 
no shortage of gasoline or delivery equipment 
in Michigan, a large producing State. On the 
other hand, drastic curtailment of gasoline 
production in Michigan will seriously disrupt 
production of other petroleum products es- 
sentially needed in the war effort. Most of 
northern Michigan has earnestly solicited, 

the privilege of participating 


but been denied 
in the war-production effort. Consequently, 


for our very livelihood we must rely almost 
entirely on Michigan’s $400,000,000 a year 
tourist and resort industry. While we ap- 
preciate this will of necessity be curtailed 


for the duration, nevertheless your proposed 
rationing prior to Labor Day would be sui- 
cidal to our economy. Public transportation 
facilities in northern Michigan are at a min- 
imum and even the Brookings Institute Re- 
port recognizes that there should not be an 
automotive reduction of more than 15 per- 





cent in rural areas such as ours. Recommend 
instead a more rational and consistent plan 
based on dignified speed limits, overall mile- 
age, and less inconsistent talk out of Wash- 
ington, which is giving everybody the jitters 
all over the United States and completely 
wrecking national morale 


Further in agreement as to the serious- 
ness of this entire proposal on the econ- 
omy of the entire State of Michigan, most 


of the Michigan Republican delegation 
jointly sent the following telegram to 


Mr. Henderson on May 27: 





Michigan's record of patriotism, its willing- 
ness to make all necessary sacrifices, and its 
full accomplishment in the war effort is well 
known by you. Beil 1 automotive State, 
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Michigan is fully aware of the necessity for 
the conservation of rubber. We believe, how- 
ever, that your proposal to ration gasoline is 
unjustified, unwarranted, and unwise. There 
is no shortage of gasoline or gasoline delivery 
equipment in Michigan, which is a large pro- 
ducer. On the other hand, drastic curtail- 
ment of gasoline production will seriously 
disrupt essential and needed production of 
other petroleum war products. In this re- 
spect your proposed program will do more 
harm than good to the national war effort. 
The Brookings Institute report stresses the 
fact that while the use of automobiles in the 
metropolitan areas, such as here in the East, 
may be curtailed 50 percent, rural areas 
should not be curtailed more than 15 per- 
cent, Public transportation facilities in most 
of lower and all of northern Michigan are at 
a minimum. We urge you do not permit 
gasoline rationing to cause a suicidal strangu- 
lation of our rural economy. For the pur- 
poses of conservation of rubber suggest a 
rational and consistent request for lower 
speed limits with, if necessary, an over-all 
mileage limitation on the use of automotive 
transportation consistent with geographical 
conditions and public transportation facilities 
available in each section, 


Typical of the sentiment in northern 
Michigan over this proposal is a letter 
which I received today from the manager 
of the Alpena Chamber of Commerce, 
which I include in my remarks at this 
point. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF ALPENA, 
ALPENA, MICH., May 28, 1942. 
FRED BRADLEY, 
Congress of the United States, 
House of Representatives 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR FRED: Today, the Alpena Chamber of 
Commerce is represented by three separate 
delegations at three different meetings being 
held in northern Michigan to protest gasoline 
rationing in the State. We should like to 
make our position clear to you on the matter. 
When the timber was gone from the forests, 
the northern Michigan area went through a 
period known to most of the old-timers as the 
“ghost-town” era. 

Then came the tourist business and those 
same “ghost” cities grew to become a section 
of the vacationing Midwest without equal. 
This condition was brought about through 
the hard, energetic, and costly work of com- 
munities, individuals, and organizations with 
profound faith in the future of the area. The 
tourist business today is the very life blood 
of 75 percent of the population north of 
Town Line 16. Gasoline rationing will bring 
back the “ghost-town” era ere the summer is 
over, and will place the sole responsibility 
for the maintenance of the miilions of people 
living north of T-16 squarely upon the shoul- 
ders of the Commonwealth of Michigan and 
the Federal Government. 

Let it never be said Michigan is not patri- 
otic. We are producing 35 percent of the 
war goods of the country, at the present 


Hon 


time. Our industries have performed a feat 
no other section of the country is able to 
match—namely; the conversion from the pro- 


duction of civilian goods to war goods in the 
short span of 12 months. Up in this north 
country, chambers of commerce—and ours is 
one—have thrown community promotion to 
the four winds and turned over their entire 
to the defense councils and various 
agencies administering the mul- 
regulations being imposed 


facilities 
governmental! 
titude of many 
upon the public 

County for county, the State is exceeding 
its quota of war bonds. 

Alpena doubled its goal for the month of 
May, even at this writing. Should gasoline 
rationing be put into effect, the people of 


our north country will not only become public 


i 
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charges, but will be no longer able to pur- 
chase war bonds. 
Cordially yours, 
Ben G. WRIGHT, Manager. 


Mr. Speaker, I do hope that Mr. Hen- 
derson and his staff will give this matter 
further careful serious consideration and 
will not impose upon us any further sac- 
rifices that are not absolutely necessary 
to the national war effort. After all na- 
tional morale is most important in this 
crisis and with the oil producing area in 
Michigan daily producing at the present 
time more gasoline than it can dispose of 
because of the reduced market, afid as 
adequate transportation facilities are 
available for its delivery to market, it 
will be difficult indeed for the people of 
Michigan to see the justification for gas- 
oline rationing in the Middle West. 





Representative Costello Delivers Stirring 
Memorial Day Address at Martinsburg, 
W. Va. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


“— 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 1, 1942 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, it was 
my privilege to participate in the Memo- 
rial Day exercises sponsored by the 
American Legion at Martinsburg, W. Va. 
Our colleague, the distinguished Repre- 
sentative JOHN M. CosTELLO, of Cali- 
fornia, was the speaker. H's address was 
a stirring challenge delivered with feel- 
ing which impressed an appreciative 
audience. It follows: 

Today we gather here, as have countless 
thousands in every city throughout the Na- 
tion, to pay our proud tribute to those 
glorious men who have made the supreme 
sacrifice of their lives, some to create, others 
to defend and preserve this great Nation of 
ours. Not alone upon the green slopes of 
our quiet hillsides do they rest, but also 


-in the once tranquil valleys of many foreign 


lands. In memory of all these we pause 
briefly this day that we may render our 
honored tribute and may utter our silent 
prayer for the eternal rest and happiness of 
each of those brave fighting men who have 
taken up their arms for the protection of 
our country and our flag, who have given 
their lives valiantly in battle that the cher- 
ished ideals of this Nation—peace, freedom, 
and democracy—might be preserved 

Today as we honor our beloved dead of 
former wars, we likewise, with deep sorrow 
and heavy hearts, add thereto the memory 
of the many gallant men who already have 
joined their elder comrades in rendering the 
supreme sacrifice in this present conflict. 
How fervently we have prayed that the dawn 
of peace might enlighten all the nations of 
the world, only to witness in this dark hour 
the clouds of war enshrouding every con- 
tinent upon the earth. The peace for which 
we yearned has been denied us. The war 
from which we sought escape has now en- 
gulfed us. We therefore boldly lift our heads 
high this day in firm resolve, the while we 
ask the peace of God upon our beloved 
dead, we also pray that their courage be 


bestowed upon us, that in firm resolve, we, 
like them, may fight the good fight, over- 
throw the dictator’s might, crush his mighty 
hordes until we achieve the victory, for we 
are on the side of God. 

The arrogant rulers of other lands would 
in their God-defying way build themselves 
a Tower of Babel, the dictator’s tower, built 
in the conquest of other nations and the 
enslavement of all peoples, that they might 
in their dictatorial dominion over every land 
make mockery of God’s dominion over all 
created things. Through the confusion of 
tongues, the workers scattered and the tower’s 
further construction was ended, for God 
would not be mocked. So even today, 
through the gallant deeds of our proud sons, 
our enemies are being confounded, and with 
God’s help their forces shall be scattered and 
the tower of their dictatorial dominion over 
the already conquered nations shall be ended. 

Already the forces are at work to bring 
about the complete annihilation and de- 
struction of the hostile armies now engaged 
in waging war against us. Is there one here 
present whose heart does not swell with 
pride at the mere mention of the gallant 
deed of Aviator Colin P. Kelly and of his 
mechanic, Sgt. Meyer Levin, who together 
plunged to their deaths in order to make cer- 
tain of the complete destruction of a Japa- 
nese battleship? Their names, like the names 
of countless others in this present conflict, 
will be recorded forever in the annals of 
history. 

Still there is one, unnamed and unknown, 
who lies in marble sarcophagus upon the 
gentle green slopes of Arlington, overlooking 
the silently flowing Potomac and the majestic 
Capitol beyond, ever guarded by sentries, who 
pace his tomb by day and by night, lest his 
last resting place should be disturbed—it is 
thus we do honor even to the Unknown 
Soldier, to one unknown who gave his all 
that this Nation might be preserved. 

In the years that are past we honored our 
beloved dead upon Memorial Day. This year, 
this day is not just a memorial, but it is to 
us an actuality. This year we behold before 
us the harbor of Hawaii, the rugged Philip- 
pines, the islands of Sumatra and Java, and 
now Australia—yes; we behold before us, the 
disturbed and turbulent waters of all the 
seven seas as well as the boundless reaches of 
the vast blue skies above. To the friends and 
relations of those who have already sacrificed, 
we extend our heartfelt sympathy and we ex- 
press our loving prayers in memory of those 
called from our midst. Yet while we bow in 
reverent sorrow, we still make this day a 
true, a living, memorial. Let us call to mind 
the daring exploit of a lone O’Hare, who sin- 
glehanded fights an overwhelming enemy in 
the sky and achieves the victory. Recall 
likewise the dashing bravery of a courageous 
Bulkely, who drives his speeding boat through 
enemy-infested waters to destroy the sea- 
borne invasion forces of the foe. Or mind 
the superb generalship of a MacArthur, who 
valiantly commands his vastly outnumbered 
troops, enabling them to withstand through 
5 long months the constant bombardment of 
the more numerous hostile guns, the inces- 
sant noise by day and night of bursting shells 
and roaring planes, the horrors of the jungle, 
and the rigors of the weather, and finally the 
pangs of thirst and hunger coupled with the 
pain and suffering of sickness, wounds, and 
disease—yes; to withstand the torturous hell 
of war in all its fury! 

What is this driving force, this compelling 
power, which makes man dare to do such 
deeds? What is it that enables these great 
heroes to achieve that which appears well- 
nigh impossible? Can it be man’s yearning 
for a life of freedom—freedom, if not for 
himself, at least for those whom he holds 
dear, and for all mankind in the years to 
come? Yes; the appreciation of the true 
meaning of democracy—the right to have the 
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government of your choice, to live in peace 
with your neighbor, and to worship God 
according to your own conscience—it is this 
which inspires our warriors to do battle unto 
victory. It was this which inspired the native 
Filipinos, undaunted by their total lack of 
knowledge or experience in actual warfare, 
to defend their country nevertheless against 
the imperialist foe until the last ounce of 
their energy was expended in the task 

For us who linger here at home, who per- 
haps toil to supply the food and weapons for 
our fighting forces, there is just as com- 
pelling an obligation for us to do our part in 
the preservation of our democracy. We too 
may be called upon to render sacrifice, not 
of our lives, perhaps, but sacrifice for a time 
at least of our comforts, our pleasures, and 
our wants. We may forego our Surday ride 
or extra tires; yes, even the car itself—we 
may need to change even our present occupa- 
tion, the better to serve the needs of war, 
that we too may expend our greatest effort 
to help achieve at last the victory. What are 
these sacrifices compared with those of the 
marines on Wake Island, the soldiers on 
Bataan or Corregidor, or of those daring sail- 
ors 9n the U.S. 8. Marblehead. 

So while we bend our efforts to the pres- 
ervation of our Nation and its beloved democ- 
racy, let us not meanwhile be blind to the 
nefarious onslaught from within of insidious 
fifth columnists, who by stealthy propaganda 
would destroy our very form of government. 
Attempts are constantly being made to 
arouse social, industrial, and political unrest 
within the Nation. Mirth-provoking writers 
laughingly jest with Uncle Sam, the courts, 
and Congress. Let not the seeming jest how- 
ever be turned into a subtle effort slowly and 
slightly to undermine and so destroy the 
public confidence in government 

Of late, too often has that very stab been 
made against your Congress, your Congress 
which is composed of men whom you select— 
intelligent, capable, God-fearing Americans. 
Unless we retain and preserve both our re- 
spect and high regard for the Government 
and its component parts, we shall not long 
retain our liberty, our peace, our happiness— 
in short, our democracy—which the Gov- 
ernment alone can protect and hold inviolate 
for our enjoyment. Those wily Axis agents 
who do their boring from within, must find 
no aid or comfort in our own unwitting or 
unsuspecting encouragement. Eternal vigi- 
lance shall be a part of the price which we 
shall pay for the preservation of our liberty. 

Thus, while we carry on our appointed tasks 
here at home, we can be assured that our 
democracy will be preserved and that our 
knowledge and exercise of our right of free- 
dom may be transplanted to the four corners 
of the earth as the fruit of this present woe- 
ful holocaust. May it be our privilege when 
the last bomb shall have spent its fury, the 
last torpedo shall have wrought its destruc- 
tion, and the last burst of gunfire shall have 
re-echoed across the land, may it be our privi- 
lege to know that our every plane and gun 
and soldier has but sown the seeds of free- 
dom, peace, and happiness throughout the 
world 

Let us therefore pray that every ship we set 
to sail upon the seas, whether to Australia 


sia, that it may carry as its cargo, not the 
soldiers and death weapons of war, but the 
planters and agricultural implements for 
sowing the seeds and harvesting the crops 
of world-wide democracy 

Thus may this Memorial Day mark the 
beginning of a new era not alone here in 
the Americas, but throughout the world 
May it mark the dawning of a new age in 
the history of mankind. an age in which the 
rights of may are recognized and respected, 
the while racial hatreds and religious perse- 
cutions, as well as all national animosities 
are banned from the face of the earth. 
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These things we can accomplish—not of our- 
selves alone, for man is human, frail—but 
with the help of God, since we are fighting 
the mammon of dictatorship and the devil 
of persecution, since we are fighting on the 
side of God 

The poet has spoken to us from the graves 
of France: To you from failing hands we 
throw, the torch be yours to hold it high. 
Let us, as we pass this Memorial Day cherish 
the thought that it is our proud privilege to 
carry the torch of liberty on high, and while 
we mourn for our brave dead, yet let us pray 
that they may enjoy the full reward due 
their great sacrifice, the peace and happiness, 
which knows no end. Remember meanwhile, 
the valiant exploits of the living and to those 
who have entered the armed services of our 
country let us send this day and every day— 
through correspondence if they be far away, 
by hearty greeting if close at hand—send our 
message of encouragement and good cheer, 
the while we ourselves join them in sacrifice 
to perform our minor part in this great con- 
flict Thus we shall not break faith with 
those who live, or those who die; thus we can 
make of Memorial Day this year, a living 
vital day, a day of remembrance of the living 
sacrificing men, as well as a tribute to our 
glorious dead, who have achieved eternal 
remembrance whether on land, or sea, or in 
the air. Then we shall not hear, echoing 
from the graves of France “We shall not 
sleep though poppies grow in Flanders fields.” 





Truck Union Racketeering 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. SAM HOBBS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 1, 1942 
Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following article by 
Gould Lincoln, from the Washington 
Evening Star of May 30, 1942: 
THE POLITICAL MILL 
(By Gould Lincoln) 
HOUSE §& N TO GET CHANCE TO REWRITE LAW 
ALLOWING TRUCK UNION “RACKETEERING : 


The Nation was shocked last March when 
the Supreme Court of the United States 


virtually declared that the Federal Anti- 
Racketeering Act of 1934 did not apply if 
the 1 eter held union cards. Chief Jus- 
tice Stone, in a dissenting opinion, denounced 
the re I by which the Court arrived at 


a deci nt t members of the Teamsters 
Union, threatening violence and compelling 


owners trav- 





eives DY 


ling from New Jersey into New York, were 


not guilty under the law 
The House of Representatives soon is to 
! e I rtunity to rewrite the law so 
will be no exception for labo 


1 members who by violence or threats o 
el extort money from operators oO 
nterstate commerce. The oppor- 

y will come when the Hobbs bill, just 

( ted favorably by the House Judiciary 


aa | 


Committe gned to remedy th~ situa- 
tion taken up for consideration Rep- 
resentative Hopss, Democrat, of Alabama, au- 
thor of the measure, will seek a special rule 
next week to expedite its consideration 





added it a second 


t 
1 makes it a felony for any person 


title. w 
or perso! durirz the nt war, by force 
or thre f force t or retard “tl 








orderly transportation of persons or property 
in interstate or foreign commerce, or the 
transportation or troops, munitions, war sup- 
plies or mail.” 

This second title was added on recommen- 
dation of Joseph B. Eastman, Director of the 
Office of Defense Transportation. Its provi- 
sions are similar to those of a World War 
statute which applied to shipments by rail- 
roads. These have been expanded to cover 
other forms of transportation, including 
trucks, airplanes, vessels t is regarded as a 
definite preventative against any strike or 
stoppage in transportation during the war. 

The bill already has been denounced by 
labor organizations. Presumably there will 
be a definite campaign waged to prevent its 
passage, with appeals to the administration 
to use its influence to defeat favorable action 
by Congress. 

A minority report from the House Judiciary 
Committee, signed by Representatives CrEL- 
LER, Democrat, of New York, and ELiot, Dem- 
ocrat, of Massachusetts, opposing the bill’s 
passage, makes no attempt to approve or 
condone activities of the local teamsters 
union, but does make the plea that any legis- 
lation of this character would disturb organ- 
ized labor. The minority report says, in effect, 
that organized labor is being very good these 
days, that it has patriotically and “volun- 
tarily” given a solemn pledge not to strike 
during the war. It is well understood, how- 
ever, that the pledge not to strike was given 
when Congress was all ready to enact legisla- 
tion to curb strikes in war plants. This legis- 
lation was prevented by the “voluntary” 
agreement not to strike any more. The 
agreement came, too, after work in defense 
plants had been hampered greatly by strikes 
and work stoppages. 

If labor unions and their members are to be 
considered 1 favored class, above and beyond 
the laws, or some of the laws, it is time the 
American people let that sink into their con- 
sciousness. If labor unions and their mem- 
bers can only be brought into patriotic pro- 
juction of war materials by not treading on 
their toes or doing anything that they disap- 
prove of, a sad situation exists. It is difficult 
to believe shat members of labor unions put 
their unions above country and patriotism. 
The opponents of just legislation do the 
unions a disservice in arguing that the enact- 
ment of laws designed to prevént racketeer- 
ing by nembers of labor organizations “will 
inevitably dis.urb and disrupt the high mo- 
rale of millions of organized workers of this 
country.” 

The basic objection to the bill,” the mi- 
nority report of Mr. CELLER and Mr. ELIOT 
says, “lies in its wholly unwarranted reflection 
on the organized millions of working men and 
women in the country That’s much like 
saying that a law against robbery is a reflec- 
tion on the millions of honest men and 
women, and just as sensible 

The case decided by the Supreme Court 
was brought by the Government under the 
Antiracketeering t to punish members of 
a teamsters’ union who lay in wait for trucks 
as they vassed from New Jersey to New York, 
forced their way onto the trucks, and, by 
beating or threats of beating the drivers, 
forced payments to themselves of $9.42 for 
each large truck, or $8.41 for a small one 
There was no question about the facts. The 
payments were forced from the drivers or 
owners of the trucks Ine Court in its deci- 
sion, however, said that members of the 
teamsters’ union—any union—were exempt 
because the law did not contemplate that 
the payment of wages by a bona fide employee 
should be construed extortion by a racketeer 

Chief Justice Stone ridiculed the idea that 
the money forced from a truck driver by 
union members could by any stretch of 
imagination be considered the payment of 
bona fide wages to bona fide employees He 
saw no difference between such acts and 
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those that might be committed by gangsters 
of the Dillinger type. 

The testimony given before the House Judi- 
ciary Committee on this bill shows that the 
practice of forcing money out of farmers and 
truck drivers and owners, on the theory that 
such payments must be made if produce and 
other commodities are to be moved, is found 
in California, Virginia, and Pennsylvania— 
in other words, that it is widespread through 
the country 

The plans of the supporters of the pending 
bill are to put it through without attaching 
other legislative proposals relating to or- 
ganized labor, although there are several in 
which a majority of the Judiciary Commit- 
tee and the House are interested. The deci- 
sion of the Supreme Court was construed by 
Mr. Hogss and other Members of Congress as 
tossing the issue right back into the lap of 
Congress, and they believe that Congress 
must deal with it. 





Coordination of Oil Activities With the 
National Defense 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LAURENCE F. ARNOLD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 1, 1942 


Mr. ARNOLD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following radio 
address of A. K. Swann, attorney for in- 
dependent oil interests and secretary of 
the Tri-State Petroleum Association for 
Defense Coordination: 

As a direct result of the adoption of Fed- 
eral oil regulations known as conservation 
order M-68, limiting well spacing to 40 acres 


-of surface area, an association of independ- 


ent operators of the Tri-State area was 
formed at Evansville, Ind., January 12, 1942, 
for the primary purpose of coordinating oil 
activities with the national defense. Be- 
cause of the object, this association is known 
as the Tri-State Petroleum Association For 
Defense Coordination. 

While this association is naturally inter- 
ested, selfishly, in increasing the production 
of crude oil in the Illinois Basin, particularly 
in Illinois, it has a keener and deeper interest. 
It hopes to make a lasting contribution tod 
an all-out war effort. The independent oil 
producers of Illinois are, first and foremost, 
Americans. Profits are important, but they 
have yielded to patriotism and are no longer 
the compelling motive in directing their 
actions 

We believe that M-68, allowing only one 
well to each 40-acre tract, is crippling the 
war efforts of the industry i> Dllinois, and 
is definitely and emphatically a barrier to 
victory 

All of you are familiar with typical patent 
medicine advertisements illustrating “before 
and after taking.” Here I shall picture 
Illinois before and after taking M-68, and 
the dangerous effect of these spacing regu- 
lations on the war effort. 

The development of the oil industry in 
the Illinois Basin has brought this area into 
booming prosperity, the first it had since 
the boom days of the coal industry, and 
certainly since the ravages of the great de- 
pression 

Liquid gold, in the form of oil, and from 
the sale of leases and royalties, has redeemed 
farms lost in the depression, lifted mortgages, 











opened banks, paid taxes, filled the shelves 
of merchants, produced teeming prosperity for 
many local communities, and extended its 
fingers of prosperity to touch every profession 
and business in southern Illinois and in parts 
of Indiana and Kentucky. Out of a financial 
desert it has erected an oasis of prosperity 
and growth. Illinois may not be a land over- 
flowing with milk and honey, but until M-68 
the prosperity of oil development was spread- 
ing daily. 

However, none of us ask that these personal 
interests be considered in the application of 
spacing regulations in the [Illinois Basin. 
There is not a responsible member of the in- 
dependent oil industry, and probably not a 
responsible land owner or royalty owner who 
would not willingly give his property, his oil 
production, his own life, and the lives of his 
children, willingly and without reluctance if 
it would help America win this war. The 
people of this area, those in the independent 
oil industry, are willing to make any sacri- 
fice, which certainly would be small in com- 
parison with the sacrifice which has been 
made by the youth of this Nation on the 
battle fronts of Bataan and Corregidor. 

The thing which we do say is that the 
application of these spacing regulations in 
Tllinois is extremely detrimental to the war 
effort, and that a proper modification in the 
Illinois Basin will enhance the war effort and 
provide the country with one of its vital 
necessities. 

The successful prosecution of the war, and 
the patriotic support of our soldiers on for- 
eign battle fronts, demand not less, but more, 
production of oil in the Illinois Basin. There 
is a famine, not of food, but of fuel on the 
eastern seaboard. It is absolutely vital to 
the war industries east of the Mississippi in 
the construction of munitions, tanks, and 
ships, as well as in their use after construc- 
tion, without which they can neither be 
fabricated nor used. The decline of oil pro- 
duction in Illinois is casting an insupportable 
burden on the transportatfon facilities of the 
Nation. 

Eighty-one percent of the wildcats have 
been drilled and 81 percent of the new fields 
in Illinois have been discovered by independ- 
ent operators. Wider spacing of wells, as re- 
quired under M--68, is the known and success- 
ful weapon used by major oil companies 
against independent operators. That weapon 
has driven the independent operator from 
the Southwest into the Illinois Basin. Re- 
peated efforts have been made by these same 
major interests to depress activities in the 
Illinois Basin by obtaining the enactment 


of vicious laws which would have had but 
one result, if they had been. successful. 
M-68 has demonstrated the prediction 


which we made nearly a year ago, and which 
others made nearly 3 years ago in Ilinois 
Spacing regulation has caused a decline in 
production from approximately 387,000 bar- 
rels per day, shortly before the adoption of 
M-68 on December 23, 1941, to a low figure 
of 274,000 barrels per day as of May 10, 1942. 
This decline, nearly 113,000 barrels, is one- 
fourth of the shortage on the eastern sea- 


board. It would run many vital industries 
in the East. The higher production can 
again be reached if there is freedom to 
drill. 


The Petroleum Coordinator’s office admits 
that the known reserves in Illinois on Janu- 
ary 1, 1941, were 430,000,000 barrels of recov- 
erable oil in the ground; that at the end of 
that year, on January 1, 1942, those reserves 
were 460,000,000 barrels, an increase of 30,- 
000,000 barrels in spite of the fact that in 
1941 134,000,000 barrels of oil were removed 
from the Illinois oil fields, making a total 
increase in reserves in 1941 of 164,000,000 
barrels. It was done by drilling alone, and 
by the discovery of new pools. 

In 1942 the Illinois Basin i: 
only to the lack of drilling 


in reverse, due 
This lack ot 


drilling is due to the 40-acre spacing require- 


ment. This would be the effect of any simi- 
lar regulation, whether adopted by the State 
legislature at the instance of the major oil 
companies, as was attempted in 1939 and 
again in 1941, or by Federal regulation. 
After the defeat of the major oil companies 
in their attempt at useless regulation of 
production in Illinois, they were able to turn 
their defeat into triumph through M-68. 

The Petroleum Coordinator’s office has 
been setting an allocation of production for 
Illinois. Each week, due to M-68, actual pro- 
duction has been far below that allocation. 
The Coordinator’s office is now asking for 
325,000 barrels of oil per day from Illinois 
and is getting only 274,000, as a result of fail- 
ure to change well spacing in Illinois. The 
same relative situation exists in Kentucky 
and Indiana. The adoption of M-68 may be 
merely a coincidence as far as major oil com- 
panies are concerned, but it has accomplished 
for them that which they failed to accom- 
plish in 1941. These self-same companies, by 
their own admission, are today seeking self- 
ishly to obtain individual exceptions which 
will permit them to drill wells on closer 
spacing, and at the same time they are re- 
fusing to assist in our efforts to make these 
rules applicable alike, without red tape, to 
all operators in the basin. The cruelty and 
unfairness of the situation arises from the 
necessity of applying individually for excep- 
tions, making it possible for those who con- 
trol the allowance of these exceptions to 
punish or to reward by the denial or the 
issuance of these so-called exceptions. 

We realize that Mr. Ickes, as Petroleum Co- 
ordinator has a tireless and thankless task. 
We also realize that it is easy to criticize and 
hard to act. One should be slow to criticize 
and quick to inform. Our efforts have been 
directed toward informing the administra- 
tion of the actual facts which exist in Illinois. 
In that behalf our efforts have been consis- 
tent, continuous, and unfaltering. Jerry 
Sadler, of the Texas Railroad Commission, 
recently said: 

“I believe that major producers, through 
their representatives in Washington, are 
telling Mr. Ickes one thing and then these 
same purchasers are having their representa- 
tives here give this commission conflicting 
information. 

“I believe that it is high to bring 
these irregularities out in the open and find 
out exactly where we stand and why.” 

Yes, the Office of Petroleum Coordinator at 
Washington is manned largely by execu- 
tives of major oil companies, some of whom 
have not yet severed their connection with 
their great corporations. I have been to 
Washington on several occasions since early 
in March 1942 in behalf of the independent 
oil producers. On these visits I have not 
found a single independent operator in any of 
the key places in that office. I have not found 
a single independent oil operator from the 
Illinois Basin in a position of importance, 
or, for that matter, any position in the Co- 
ordinator’s office at Washington. This state- 
ment is not intended to impung the mo- 
tives or the honesty of the administration. 
However, it is impossible for that adminis- 





time 


tration to obtain the viewpoint of those in- 
terested in Illinois production, or under- 
stand how the Illinois Basin can best serve 
the war effort without having experienced 
independent Illinois operators to contribute 
their bit by way of information and sug- 
gestions. 

This does not mean, however, that inde- 


} 


operators are without friends in 


pendent ! 
of the most devoted 


Washington. Two and 
able of Illinois’ public servants are waging 
the battle of the Illinois Basin and of the 
independent operators, in Wasl n, not 
because these operators have aided materially 
in substituting prosperity for panic in 
southern Illinois and Indiana, but becaus 
they believe that the Illinois Basin can and 


should make a great cantribution toward the 
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winning of the war. They have been active 
for several months. One of these men is 
Hon. Scorr W. Lucas, Senator from Illinois 
The other is LAURENCE F. ARNOLD, representing 
the Twenty-third Congressional District of 
Illinois, where the largest Illinois oil fields 
are located, who spoke on the subject in the 
House in April. Through these gentlemen, 
efforts were commenced early in March. 
Through them we have received invitations 
to present these matters to the highest 
authorities in Washington, which we have 
done, and are continuing to do. These men 
have for several months been taking every 
step possible to enable the industry in the 
Mlinois Basin to gain the privilege of con- 
tributing, as it can, a great quantity of oil 
to the eastern seaboard where an oil famine 
exists. 

While these gentlemen have been assisted 
by o*hers, their courageous action in seeking 
to increase the production of oil in Illinois 
entitles them to the lasting gratitude, not 
only of the State itself, but all those who are 
interested in serving the country’s weifare 
They have been tireless in their efforts, with 
the result that, at least, the Coordinator's 
Office has recognized, by recent order 
the Illinois Basin must be specially treated 
because of its particular situation. The modi- 
fication, however, is not sufficient to accom- 
plish the desired result. It provides only for 
exceptions limited to certain particular 
depths, not properly coordinated with produc- 
ing depths in Illinois, and then, obtainable 
only by applications presented in Washing- 
ton. 

Illinois production is vital to victory. The 
recent modification will result only in the 
drilling of a few additional wells. Approxi- 
mately 200 rotary drilling rigs are stacked 
and rusting in idleness in Illinois. They rep- 
resent an investment of more than $8,000,000. 
Their crews have been scattered. The owners 
of these drilling rigs are not able, financially, 
to reassemble the crews to man these rigs, or 
any substantial part of them, under an order 
which will only increase development by the 
drilling of a few additional wells. They will 
remain in idleness. In 1941 the oil industry 
spent more than $75,000,000 in development 
in the State of Illinois. Now it is spending 
less than half of that amount. This industry 
produced over $180,000,000 in oil revenue i 





that 


o 
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Illinois in 1941. The decline in production 
alone is costing the State of Illinois over 
$150,000 daily in lost income, or at the rate 
of $54,000,000 yearly. 

This 40-acre spacing order should be 


amended, at least as to the Illinois Basin, to 
allow 1 well to 20 acres in limestone forma- 
tions, and 1 well to 10 acres in sand pro- 
duction. 

One blanket order, treating ke deep we 
in large regular pools and sh Ww wells in 
small irregular pools, {s as wasteful as 
would be to order size 46 uniforr for ever 
draftee because that size fits some men ; 
all draftees are men 


M-68 does not conserve but wastes the oil 





reserves in the Illinois Basin cause 

1. Contrary to the rule in most areas, hy- 
drostatic and appreciable gas pressure ar 
lacking in the Illinois Basin, and its pools 
are small and irregular 

2. Due to lack of gas pressure and wate 
pressure one well in the Illinois Basin will 
not drain more than 10 acres ir i or ) 
acres in limestone, Forty-acre spac z 
therefore, in many instances wast oil und 
the remaining 30 acres in sand ( € - 
maining 20 acres in limestone 

3. Drilling in erratic and le cular { 
on 40-acre spacing is too hazardous. D 
holes, costing $9,000,000, represe1 23 p 
cent of all illinois drilling under 1 mal ¢ - 
ditions in 1941 Under 40- 
holes have increased to 60 
time. 

4. With declining produ 
Illinois with a capacity of 1 ) 
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is impossible to procure more storage facil- 
ities which require steel. It is impossible 
to transport this gasoline to the East because 
of the admitted lack of transportation facil- 
ities. Refineries must continue in operation 
in order to produce the much needed fuel 
oil for the eastern seaboard. The latest re- 
port shows that the Nation’s gasoline stocks 
now total over 99,000,000 barrels. Refineries 
are forced to make a certain fixed percentage 
of gasoline in the refining process. Refining 
cf gas in the Midwest and in the Southwest 
will force further accumulations of gasoline 
and a resulting waste. Gasoline being a nec- 
essary byproduct of oil, these stocks of gaso- 
line must be consumed or wasted when avail- 
able storage facilities are filled 

On the eastern seaboard most of the cities 
have established adequate transportation fa- 
cilities by way of streetcars, subways, elevated, 
and bus systems. On the contrary. in the 
Midwest and Southwest the outi..og dis- 
tricts around cities have been built up in 
dependence upon automobiles for transpor- 
tation. Thousands of mes have been built 
and located without regard to public convey- 
ances. Business cannot proceed in these 
areas when this means of transportation is 
destroyed by gas rationing War industries 
will be hampered; citizens will be on foot; 
there will be no saving of tires—they will rot 
in garages; Manpower will be lost; time, ir- 
replaceable, will be k refineries will, of 
necessity, be closed. Their crews will be 
scattered America ] 
morning to find that 
refineries are wholly apable of supplying 
the Nation’s war needs in refined product: 
Another golden goo will be killed The 
great Midwest oil area pabl supplying 
indefinitely the local demand for gasoline 
without burdens on ti tation facilitic 
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Mexico Goes to War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SOL BLOOM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 1, 1942 


Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, the good- 
neighbor policy is paying dividends. 

Today the United Nations welcome a 
new partner. Mexico has taken up the 
challenge flung in the face of human 
freedom and human decency by interna- 
tional gangsters. She stands beside her 
26 comrades in this bitterest of all strug- 
gles for the salvation of mankind’s liber- 
ties, pledged with them to the unremit- 
ting toi! and sacrifice that are the raw 
materials of victory. 

We in the United States cannot fail 
to be moved profoundly by the spirit of 
our nearest neighbor among the Ameri- 
can Republics. Weare proud of her cour- 
age, her faith, her will, and her fore- 
sight. We are proud that our people and 
the Mexican people are sharing the dan- 
gers and the duties of free men in a world 
menaced by a cliague of modern slavers. 

Faced by the greatest combination of 
enemies ever to take the field against us, 
We are grateful, too, for the support of 
Mexico. We note that, like the brave 
nations of Central America and the 
Caribbean, she did not wait for the 
treacherous attack upon her own terri- 
tory. Her deliberate decision to fight was 
based on a higher principle than sheer 
necessity. 

It does not in the least diminish our 
sense of gratitude to realize that Mexico 
did not declare war upon our enemies be- 
cause of any sentimental sympathy for 
us, nor because of any pleading or argu- 
ment of ours. Rather, our admiration of 
her course is enhanced by the knowledge 
that it was taken on the same grounds 
that we like to think guide our actions— 
an understanding of the issues and al- 
ternatives confronting us and a firm de- 
termination to pursue the path of honor 
and justice. 

In their appearances upon the interna- 
tional scene, Mexican statesmen have 
won an enviable reputation for independ- 
ent thinking. Under the leadership of 
President Avila Camacho, they have dis- 
played this quality in superb measure 
during the present emergency. They 
have looked upon the sternest realities 
that can confront a nation with calm and 
judgment; they have recognized harsh 
facts for what they are, and have not 
quailed before them. This has been a 
natural consequence of Mexico’s develop- 
ment, and her emergency as a stron; 
state 

The decision is no sudden one, nor is 
it the result of any passionate fury. It 
can be said that Mexico’s entry into the 
war is the latest in a series of logical 
steps that have shown themselves in a 
steadily increasing cooperation with the 
United States ever since Pearl Harbor. 
I do not think that we will soon forget 
that it was a Mexican who took the lead 
at Rio de Janeiro in pressing inter- 
American solidarity as a protection 











against that treacherous Japanese at- 
tack. I do not think we will soon forget 
some of the words spoken by Foreign 
Minister Ezequiel Padilla, of Mexico, at 
that conference. This is what he said: 


The first thing we must realize is that this 
attack on the United States by Japan is not 
only an assault on that country; it is an 
aggression by the totalitarian states on the 
world’s democracies. It was not only an 
attack on the United States, on an Ameri- 
can nation; it is an onset by a totalitarian 
power against the whole of America. 

We have need of such things as cadmium, 
molybdenum, and other strategic material for 
war, but there is one other product that we 
must not overlook; free man in America, 
on whose brow shall shine the dignity of his 
manhood; man the consumer, the soldier, the 
custodian of liberty. 

Mexico is a peace-loving country. “Re- 
spect for the right of others is peace,” said 
Juarez, endorsing our action in the lawful 
defense of our sovereignty; but Mexico, like 
all the other nations of the Americas, above 
all things craves the victory of human liber- 
ties. I deem this moment both solemn and 
propitious to declare that Mexico will, with 
the same energy, the same courage with 
which she has marched to sacrifice, to the 
struggle, often in the teeth of adversity and 
in unequal fight, to defend the principles of 
her sovereignty and her dream of social jus- 
tice, Mexico will on this occasion step for- 
ward, full of conviction and devoted to the 
cause of democracy and the unity of the 
American peoples. 


When those stirring words were deliv- 
ered Mexico had already shown her good 
vill and good faith by severing relations 
with the Axis, an action taken, indeed, 
within a matter of hours after December 
7. Now she has carried the words of her 
Rio de Janeiro spokesman into decisive 
action, and President Avila Camacho has 
capped the predictions of his Foreign 
Minister in his historic statement: 

The diplomatic negotiations are ended, and 
a prompt decision is necessary. 

There is only one way for a free people to 
meet this ruthless aggression, which is con- 
trary to all international law, and that is to 
declare that starting with this date a state of 
war exists between us and Germany, Italy, 
and Japan. 

The “state of war” is war—war with all its 
consequences, the war that Mexico would 
have wished to proscribe forever from the 
methods of the human brotherhood 

The decision will mean sacrifice and priva- 
tion for a long period, but we must take this 
decision to defend our lives and our country’s 
honor. 


The cheers that burst from the lips of 
Mexico’s Congressmen as they listened to 
this statement find an echo in our hearts 
The vote of those Congressmen is a 
worthy complement to their President’s 
words. 

Mexico has thus boldly announced her 
decision, doubly significant in that it is 
the first time in her history that she has 
ever declared war upon a foreign foe. 
But there is a much wider significance 
in her action. Mexico’s entry into the 
war of itself is ¢ mighty blow to the Axis, 
whose deluded and desperate leaders had 
counted heavily on dividing the American 
republics one against another. And as 
the twenty-seventh partner in our great 
cause rallies to the United Nations, there 
are other manifes. gains. This declara- 
tion means, first of all, an increased tem- 


an 


sphere. It means that for the first time 
in history the entire North American 
Continent from Hudson’s Bay to the 
Panama Canal is a solid bloc of armed 
friends united in an unquenchable deter- 
mination to stamp out aggression forever 
and bring to the New World new oppor- 
tunities for human progress and human 
happiness. 

Let us look for a moment at the impli- 
cations in all the three great branches of 
today’s total warfare—the military, the 
economic, and the psychological. 

On the actual fighting front the strate- 
gic value of a continental security based 
on continental solidarity is obvious. Now 
we can all direct our fighting energies to 
meeting the enemy offshore. For pur- 
poses of offense and defense, new and 
important ports are open to United Na- 
tions ships. The small but brave Mexican 
fleet is added to our campaign against 
the U-boats. The well-trained Mexican 
Army and an air force strong in expert 
pilots have joined their strength to ours. 
Already the forces led by General Car- 
denas have been cooperating with those 
of the United States in safeguarding the 
Pacific coast 

On the economic front the contribu- 
tion of Mexico is vastly important. From 
her mines come some of the most vital 
strategic metals that feed our war fac- 
tories—antimony, copper, graphite, mer- 
cury, vanadium, zinc, and manganese. 
She sends us, too, rubber and oil and 
fibers. Her own war industries are an 
increasingiy valuable asset in the general 
picture of production. Her ships provide 
an especially welcome aid to our hard- 
pressed merchant marine, which is so 
heroically fighting the battle of the seven 
seas, 

On the psychological front the offensive 
has already been carried to our enemies. 
Increased activity against subversive 
agents has been announced by the Mex- 
ican Government. But more than that, 
the great stimulus given to the ideal of 
inter-American cooperation and hemi- 
sphere solidarity is a victory of inestima- 
ble significance in that phase of the war 
which depends upon morale. The Mex- 
ican Congress has struck a blow for lib- 
erty that the dictators are already feel- 
ing in their soulless minds. The United 
Nations, with a fresh access of strength, 
will soon be raining upon them the more 
physical but hardly less deadiy blows of 
armies and navies and air fleets. Strong 
in our own determination that this shall 
be, we can yet gain inspiration from the 
example of a neighbor and join with her 
in the cry of “Long live liberty! Viva 
Mexico 

7 following editorial is from the New 

York Times of Friday, May 29, 1942: 

A CONTINENT UNITED 

History was made on this continent yes- 
terday when President Avila Camacho, in a 
strong and spirited appeal to the Mexican 
Congress, asked for a declaration of war 
against the Axis Powers. The Mexican Gov- 
ernment had broken off diplomatic relations 
with Germany, Italy, and Japan in accord 
with the decisions of the Pan-American Con- 
ference. To this extent the neighboring 
republic was already within the orbit of this 
illimitable conflict. The final step is the 
seque: to the brusque rejection by the Ger- 


po in the war effort of the Western Hemi- | mans of an official protest following the sink~ 
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ing without warning of two Mexican ships 
by Axis submarines. Berlin probably figured 
that Mexico’s belligerency was inevitable in 
any event, and the grave statement of Sen 
Avila Camacho left no aa abt of its : 
ness. “A state of war me war, witl 
consequences,” he F th 
world situation it is the 
serving our independé 
of our republic.” 

The decision breaks and sets n 





7 prece- 


dents. It will mark the first time that Mex- 
ico has declared war on any n 1. For the 
first time the United States and its southern 
neighbor will become allies in a common 


struggle, and this comradeship in arms seals 
in a striking manner the new relationship 
which has developed between the two coun- 
tries, in a large part because Axis aggression 


has taught “the peoples of the Americas,” in 
the Mexican President’s significantly inclu- 
sive phrase, that the stake they share in the 
invaded world far outweighs their differences 


For the first 
North Ame 
regions of Ca 


time, furtherm enti 
n Continent, f: 1 tl polar 
ada to the Par Canal, will 














be at war. For the first ti ! nations 
of this continent are united é me fight 
against the same enemy 

On all these counts Mexi s decision to 
throw in her lot with the den es is a 
historic event One by on most by t 
force of gravity, the natior re drawn i 
a military co: tio n by the int rable pre- 
tensions of Hitler and his r band. Day 
by day, all other national aims il 
are subordinated to the fusir d over- 
mastering aim of ridding the earth of is 
monstrous incubus. Mexi mal entry 
into the struggle on our side will be a n 
of continental solidarity very heartening in 
the present and full of prom futures 
gut beyond the satisfaction v 1 in this 
lliance with our neighbor lies a deeper rea- 
son for encouragement Not tl continent 
only but the world is uniting against Hitler, 
and this unity is proof of the Ss recog- 
nition that he is the enemy of the world. 





No Overtime for Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESE 
1, 1942 


Speaker, pursuant to 
unanimous consent granted by the Hou 
Iam including herewith a report recent! 
issued by the United States Dep sartme nt 
of Agriculture, showing the length of the 
farm workday in seven Midwestern 
States. 

It will be noted that the workday for 
farm operators ranges from 12 hours in 
Missouri to 13.6 hours in North Dakota, 
and that the workday for hired workers 
is from 10 hours to 12.2 hours. In some 

cases this is a 7-day week. 

The word overtime = ; not occur in 
the vocabulary of the farmers of Amer- 
ica. They have the tremendous job of 
not only supplying our own immense re- 
quirements for food and fiber, -but for 
supplying many of the 
our allies as well. They are meeting 


NTATIVES 
Monday, June 
Mr. HOPE. Mr. 


requirements 


these extraordinary demands upon their 
capacity in a magnificent wa} It mu 
be remembered also that farming is a 
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family occupation and that everybody | 
works—men, women, and children. 

The report referred to is as follows: 
1 th of farm workday? 





The Program of the Farm Security 
Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN M. HOUSTON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 1, 1942 


Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following statements: 
First. The program of the Farm Secu- 
ty Administration in Kansas. 

Second. A statistical statement of the 
national program of the Farm Security 
Administration. 

Third. A statement of the possible pro- 
duction of food for freedom by 760,000 
low-income farmers, based on the small- 
fal / r-freedom program rec- 
President on May 1, 
ument No. 202. 
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lease. This stipulation has served to im- 
prove tenure conditions in Kansas and to give 
many farmers in the State a greater degree 
of security on the land. 

Each standard loan was made with the un- 
Cerstanding that the borrower would follow 
sound farming practices. With the aid of 
the county Farm Security supervisor, evcry 
Kansas farmer taking part in the program 
irew up a farm and home plan adapted to his 
needs. These plans call for more diversified 
farming, adequate subsistence livestock pro- 
duction, crops to take care of the family’s food 
needs. and conservation of the soil 

The results of this combination of financial 
aid and technical guidance are significant. 
Before accepting Farm Security aid, the av- 
srage Kansas borrower had a net yearly in- 
come of $418. In 1941, his income had riseu 
to $975, an increase of 133 percent. To un- 

g, such an increase 
in income must be visualized in terms of ad- 
ditional clothing, more and better food, med- 
ical attention, and increased education. The 
net income of all Kansas farmers cooperating 
in the Farm Security Administration pro- 
gram increased by $5,598,964. 

This increase in net income has been ac- 
companied by improved living standards for 
the majority of Kansas borrowers Farms 
which joined in the program planned gar- 
dens to supply the home kitchen Between 
peak labor periods, food was preserved to 
carry the family through the winter. The 
results of this activity may be seen in the 
fact that the average Kansas family receiv- 
ing Farm Security Administration aid in 1941 
produced 227 quarts of canned food, an in- 
crease of 113 quarts over the amount pro- 
duced before receiving Farm Security Admin- 
istration aid; 416 gallons of milk, 125 gal- 
lons more than before coming in the program; 
and 474 pounds of meat, 119 percent more 
than in the year before reorganizing farm 
operations under the direction of the Farm 
Security Administration. Before the average 
family went on the program, it produced 
foodstuffs in the amount of $147 yearly. In 
1941, the average production of food was 
valued at $247 
AND COOPERATIVE SERVICES 

The farmers of Kansas have also taken ad- 
vantage of the availability of Farm Security 
Administration loans for community and co- 
operative services. A total of $735,106 has 
been borrowed by 11,440 Kansas farmers to 
p.ovide themselves with 887 needed farm 
such as purebred sires and heavy 


farm equipment 


COMMUNITY 


services, 


With Farm Security Administration assist- 
ance, 2,970 families ling 14,919 persons, in 
28 counties of Kansas, have formed medical 
ulth associations t vide themselves with 
late medical care at a cost they can 
ipating family pays 
average annual fee of $30.72 for medical 
ices. In additior rm Security has be- 
n a program of preventive health measures 
Kansas. Under this program special at- 
tion has been git t environmental 
and $6 has been granted to 182 

n of privies, house 
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As of June 30, 1941, the debts of 5,945 
Kansas farmers totaling $20,027,201 had been 
scaled down by $5,912,454. The debt reduc- 
tion averaged $995 per family. This debt- 
adjustment service has helped many farm 
families to escape foreclosures, and has en- 
abled creditors to make collections on loans 
that might otherwise have been written off as 
bad debts. Farmers benefiting by debt ad- 
justment have been able to pay $153,457 in 
back taxes to Kansas local governments. 

WATER FACILITIES 

The water facilities program of the Farm 
Security Administration is designed to im- 
prove agricultural operations in 17 States of 
the far West by enabling farmers in that 
area to construct needed facilities for the 
conservation and storage of water. The State 
of Kansas has been approved by Farm Se- 
curity for loans to farmers for construction 
of farmstead wells, stock dams, and reservoirs. 

On November 30, 1941, loans totaling $50,853 
and grants in the amount of $3,391 had been 
made to 250 Kansas families for these vitally 
necessary means of supplying and conserving 
water. 

FARM-PURCHASE PROGRAM 

The Farm Security Administration farm- 
purchase program was authorized by the 
Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act of 1937, 
which provides for loans to tenant families 
for the purchase of farms of their own. By 
May 12, 1942, 415 Kansas tenant farmers had 
been loaned an average of $8,738 each to buy 
and improve farms. On the same date repay- 
ments on these loans exceeded maturities. 


THE NATIONAL PROGRAM OF THE FarM SECURITY 
ADMINISTRATION 


I. The rural rehabilitation program as of 
June 30, 1941 (cumulative figures) : 

Loans, $564,051,844: maturities, 
697,527; collections, $202,634,600. 

Percentage of collections as compared with 
maturities, 80.2. 

Total number of families who have received 
rural rehabilitation loans since inception of 
program, 939,317. 

II. The tenant purchase program as of De- 
cember 31, 1941: 

Borrowers, 23,722; amount of loans, $135,- 
909,300; amount of repayments, $5,205,225; 
amount of maturities, $5,256,299; amount of 
extra payments, $925,312. 

III. Farm debt adjustment program as of 
June 30, 1941: 

Cases adjusted, 163,132; indebtedness prior 
to adjustment, $493,055,104 Reduction: 
Amount, $118,928,859; percent, 24.1. 

Average deduction, $729; local taxes paid 
as a result of debt adjustment, $594,140 

IV. Statement of progress made by Farm 
Security Administration borrowers: 
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I. At the present time Farm Security Ad- 
ministration is throwing its full efforts to 
help low-income farmers produce food for 
freedom. 

A. Already this year the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration has made 200,000 supplemental 
loans for this purpose and 45,000 new loans 
for rehabilitation and war food production. 
By the end of the fiscal year approximately 
220,000 supplementals and 90,000 new loans 
will have been made. 

B. The farmers receiving these loans, plus 
the other 165,000 borrowers already on the 
program not needing new financing, will be 
producing food for freedom to the limit of 
their ability. These efforts are regarded, 
however, as only scratching the surface of the 
real need for food production by low-income 
farmers 

II. A new and expanded food-for-freedom 
program to reach the Nation’s low-income 
farmers in the 1943 crop year is urgently 
needed: 

A. Nearly half of the Nation’s bona-fide 
farmers are low-income farmers who are po- 
tential war-food producers but are now con- 
tributing very little because of limited re- 
sources (census of 1940 showed 48 percent 
producing farm products with a gross value 
of less than $800) 

B. The manpower of these farmers is now 
being grossly wasted through underemploy- 
ment resulting from lack of resources and 
training. 

1. These farmers are not working 
where near full time on the farm. 

2. They are not contributing much to the 
Nation’s war effort on the farm, nor are they 
able to get jobs in war industries because they 
are too old, unskilled, and distant from in- 
dustrial centers 

3. Their latent food productivity, however, 
is tremendous—according to Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics estimates 760,000 low- 
income farmers, including present Farm Se- 
curity Administration borrowers, and 330,000 
additional could produce in 1943 the fol- 
lowing essential food items, among others: 
1,596,125,000 pounds of milk, 411,052,500 
pounds of pork and lard, 32,500,000 pounds of 
chickens, 180,140,000 dozen eggs, 1,944,000 
bushels soybeans, 101,218,000 pounds of peas, 
and 5,539,000 bushels canning tomatoes 

Ill. This gigantic productivity can be 
tapped by an expanded Farm Security Ad- 
ministration loan program, beginning in July 
for 1943 production, which would reach 
430,000 families already on the program 
and 330,000 additional food-for-freedom 
borrowers. 

A. This program would require 330,000 new 
food-for-freedom loans averaging slightly 
more than $300 each, over and above the 
regular rehabilitation-loan program in 1943 

B. From funds already recommended for 
Farm Security Administration by the 
Budget Bureau for 1943, this additional food- 
production effort would require 210,000 sup- 
plementals to present borrowers at about 
$200 each and 45,000 new rehabilitation loans 
at between $600 and $700 each 

C. The loan requirements of the expanded 
production program are shown in the table 
below: 

Kind of loans and funds needed 

in 1943: 

New food-for-freedom 
loans for 330,000 fami- 


any- 


BONE abs dont tiene ccbcdinctetessaite ak $100, 000, 000 
New standard rehabilita- 
tion loans for 45,000 
PT sistiinscndudctla 29, 250, 000 
Supplementals for 210,000 
of the 385,000 present 
borrowers who will still 
be on the program in 
SD enti estan axa heteasi tanita 42, 000, 000 
Total loan funds 
DOG cca danttisccae 171, 250, 000 
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1940 
Total increased production in 1943 by— 
Total 760,000 low-income bor 
430,000 low- eo rowers J e! 
hs . . ’ | 330,000 low- 
Commodity income farmers! ._~ " fi : es ai Sk clk Unite 
o Fares income se | State 
eatenhate | to be reached —_* he: 
Security Ad- | July 1, 1942, to | For } T'ota uction 
a Mar. 31. | subsist- For sale c res t i » 
program eS ence ie a 
(1,000) (1,000) (1,000) | (1,000) 1 006 Percent 
reich Nic pounds... 908, 026 688, 08S 228, 246 |1, 367, 879 | 1, 596, 7 
Pork and lard (live weight)........... 308, | 233, 686 65, 590 "47 6, 480 42. O7( 18 
Chickens (live weight). _._-- pounds.. - 23, 433 34,699] £8, 12 . 
} ERR EC Ee dozens. 39,132] 141,008} 180, 42 
“ | | ‘ 2 
COP WOIIE.. ioisinnevepnnntnincs bushels.- 5 ee | 1,944] 1,94 ‘ 
Tomatoes (canning)..........- ... V1 eseund | 5, 539 | F 19 
|. LSS ee pounds._| 57, 583 | 43, 635 | $627} 201,016} 201, 218 }..........-. 
| | | | | 
Proportion that the 1943 food production of low-income borrowers is of total increases in production set 


goals. In calculating this proportion, of course 
as in 1942, 


it is assumed that the increases called for in 1943 wil) be at 
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A Patriotic Attitude 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 1, 1942 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, everyone may not agree with 
all the things said in the following letter 


addressed to the President by the cham- 
ber of commerce of Whittier, Calif., but 
with the spirit of fundamental patriotism, 
of willingness to see the necessity of ab- 
solutely preventing profiteering, of carry- 
ing through the President’s seven-point 
program regardless of how the members 
of the chamber may be affected—these 
things we must all be grateful for. This 
letter has made me very glad, indeed, to 
represent the district in which the com- 
munity is located. Upon the general 
spirit of broad-minded justice which runs 
through this letter the future security, 
hope, and safety of American generations 
can be built. 


WHITTIER CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


Whittier, Cali7., May 15, 1942 
The PRESIDENT, 
Washington, D. C 
My Dear Mr. PRESIDENT: Upon several oc- 


casions in the recent past, the board of di- 


rectors of the Whittier Chamber of Com- 
merce has written letters to you, others in 
important administrative positions, and na- 
tional legislators, as well as the press, asking 
that immediate action be taken to eliminate 
politics, control profits, and pass rulings th 
would make labor more productive, all for 
the duration of the war 
The proposals recently made by you 

public addresses should, if placed into ef- 
fect, remedy to a large degree the situations 


regarding which we have complained. Please 
accept our congratulations upon the strong 
stand you have taken. Meanwhile, may we 
present a few further ideas relative to the 
problem of excessive profits? 

The Whittier Chamber of Commerce be- 
lieves in the American way of life. We feel 
that more can be accomplished through the 
profit system than by the utilization of any 
other plan that has ever been devised. The 
standard of living reached in the United 


States is our our contention. 


ample proof 


} 


i 





Free men invariably produce more 
than those who work under bondag 

Even so, to our way of thinking it is neces- 
sary that there be restrictions on freedom 
in time of war. These restrictions should 
guarantee that no person or group of per- 
sons should benefit excessively from the war 
effort. War production must be given pref- 
erence over politics, over jurisdictional dis- 
putes in the ranks of labor, Alisagree- 
ments between labor and capital, and over 
private gain 

Far from making exorbitant profits from 
war production every person and organization 
should give up some of its normal privilege 
and substitute a measure of sacrifice. It is 
true that no war contractor should be left, 
after victory, with large unpaid-for facilities 
that resulted from expansion to meet war 
needs, nor should he be left with a depleted 
treasury to meet the possibly lean years that 
follow. On the other hand, there is no 
excuse for large fortunes being made by a 
favored few, while soldiers, sailors, and air- 
men are dying to protect them 

In the ordinafy process of bidding for war 
contracts the provision for contingencies too 


effectively 





over 


often results in profits that are much greater 
than desirable. Cost-plus contracts are ex- 
travagant, resulting in the payment of un- 
necessarily large sums for materials, subcon- 
tracts, salaries. and wages. The answer, in 
our opinion, lies in negotiated contracts, in 
reappraising costs and profits as work on a 
given contract progresses, and readjusting 
remuneration upon the basis of the results 
of such surveys. 

We strongly urge that a system using only 
such negotiated contracts be set up to oper- 
ate in connection with every wartime con- 
tract let by any Federal department or agency. 

Sincerely yours, 
M. Eart McCLen 
Secretary for the Board of Direc 
Whittier Chamber of C erce 





Automobile Club of Michigan Gives Good 
Advice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 
OF MICHIGAN 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 1942 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speake! inder 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 












A2012 


the Recorp, I include the following state- 
ment by the board of directors of the 
Automobile Club of Michigan: 


With rationing of automobiles and tires 
fast now in effect, and with governmental 
ils indicating the possibility of Nation- 

wide gasoline rationing in the near future, it 

is the considered opinion of the board of 
directors of the Automobile Club of Michi- 
gan that those Government agencies respon- 

for the efficient prosecution of our war 
effort should concentrate on maintaining in 
service as many of the Nation’s passenger cars 
as possible for necessary transportation. 

Such policy would tend to relieve nerve- 
racking tension felt by the war worker today. 
It would make him realize that his Govern- 
ment is working with him to increase his pro- 
ductive And it would change the 

ttitude of those many motorists who are 

riving unnecessarily now because they fear 
t n they will be deprived of their cars 


sible 


efforts 


ial Michigan has been built around 
bile as a mode of transportation. 
spread out Suburban areas have 
Urban workers have moved to the 
ndustrial plants have spread to 
tions and to the rural areas. 
reed to travel greater distances 
heir jobs. Today Michigan war 

1d on the automobile for trans- 
trictions that tend to curtail 

f this all-important medium 

ill retard efficient prose- 

sport of 


th in trar 


But a 
essential—ex- 
industrial pro- 
ring far beyond any- 
ireamed of in the past A recent 
worker reveals 
workers travel 
65 percent of 
oO ar pro- 

perce nt 
‘ts formerly left the 
th three out of four war 
automobile, it is ob- 
ns that disrupt this 
a deadly effect upon 

l Especiall 


tnat 


1 schedules ar 


can- 


and 70 


remembered 


llities 


already 
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inquiries 
almost 
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going paragraph. There is no question that 
the average motorist would be more than 
willing to assign his car to the Government 
if he knew it was needed. But it is perplex- 
ing indeed to understand why it is felt that 
the motorist should be scared with threats 
of confiscation and commandecring, when 
these threats result in causing millions of 
people to launch into a great volume of need- 
less driving because they fear it may be their 
last chance to use their car 

There may be need for gasoline rationing 
in the East. But in the Midwest it is known 
that there are gasoline stores in abundance. 
Also the Midwest is having no difficulty re- 
plenishing these stocks. Some Government 
officials say there is a shortage. Others say 
it is to conserve rubber. Still others contend 
that it isn’t fair to ration the East without 
similar sacrifices in the Midwest. What, 
then, is the real answer? A million five hun- 
dred thousand motorists in Michigan sbould 
be told. Told now if the Government expects 
to get the highest degree of cooperation. 

And here are some other questions con- 
founding the motorist whose automobile is 
important to his wartime efficiency: 

What is the Government’s attitude to- 
ward countless thousands of used cars in 
lots and throughout the 
country? 

What is the Government doing toward the 
collection of the enormous quantities of 
scrap rubber scattered through every State 
in the Union? Government officials know 
that rubber deteriorates with nonuse, and 
that millions of new tires frozen in dealers’ 
stocks are becoming less useful day by day 

Is there any justification, in view of pres- 
ent requirements, in restricting the output of 
Michigan’s producing oil wells to 80 percent 
of the daily output of 1941? 

If gasoline rationing is inevitable in 
Midwest, is it necessa that it be of the 
severity as in the East? 

The Automobile Club of Michi 
attempt to answer these qu It merely 
suggests that in the interest of public morale 
and 100-percent public cooperation, that the 
rist is entitled t know the answers 
from officials with the authority to speak 

In summarizing its vie Automobile 
Club of Michigan believes in the interest 
f promoting a more unified effort on the part 

sts toward the « » of conservation 
for th ar effort, Gov- 

officials should frank in their 
, leave the impres- 

1 well-thought- 

Their 


dealers’ stores 


the 
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gan does not 
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marks should breed confidence rather than 
confusion. 

he club contends, too, that if rationing 
is inevitable in the Midwest, it should be on 
a more liberal basis than it is in the East. 
Distances in the Midwest are greater—the 
automobille is more an essential part of 
everyday business life. Detroit, the very 
heart of industrial America, has no subways, 
no elevateds—a mass transportation system 
that even in normal times is sorely taxed to 
handle the movement of workers satisfac- 
torily. These facts should be considered 
carefully. 

The consensus of this board is that a com- 
plete survey of facilities and requirements of 
this great industrial area should be made. 

The club believes that, instead of an ap- 
parent effort by the Government to remove 
as many cars as possible from the highways, 
an effort should be made to keep as many 
essential cars as possible on the highways. 

And, finally, the Automobile Club of Mich- 
igan believes that, while every effort should 
be made to cooperate fully with the author- 
ities in Washington, unnecessary sacrifices 
should not be demanded of one section of the 
country simply because these sacrifices are 
necessary in another section. 


Parity Payments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. STEPHEN PACE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 1, 1942 


Mr. PACE. Mr. Speaker, it appears 
that this year only the producers of corn, 
wheat, and a few types of tobacco will 
receive parity payments. No parity pay- 
ments will be made to the producers of 
cotton, rice, and the principal types of 
tobacco. The following table shows the 
parity price of each of these commodi- 
ties during 1941, either the market price 
or the basic loan rate of each commodity, 
the soil conservation payment for each 
commodity, and the 1942 parity pay- 
ments: 

. payment rates and 
rates 














From this table it appears that rice 
and the principal types of tobacco sold 
on the market at prices in excess of the 
parity price, and, of course, there is no 
serious objection by the producers of 
those commodities for not receiving 
parity payments, as those payments are 
made for the purpose of supplementing 
the market price and bringing it up to 
the parity level. 

It will also be Observed that corn and 
wheat brought less than parity in the 
market, and certainly the producers of 
those crops should receive parity pay- 
ments. But there should not be deduct- 
ed from such payments the A. C. P. or 
soil-conservation benefits. 

In the case of cotton, it will be ob- 
served that for the 1941 crop the average 
parity price was 17.56 cents per pound, 
while the average market price received 
by the producer was only 16.80 cents per 
pound. Therefore, the cotton producers 
are rightfully entitled to a parity pay- 
ment of 0.76 cent per pound, or $3.80 
per bale, on the 10,744,000 bales pro- 
duced in 1941. 

The only reason the cotton producers 
do not receive these parity payments is 
on account of the following language, 
which was inserted in the agricultural 
appropriation bill last year: 

If the sum of the prevailing basic-ican 
rates or the average farm price, whichever is 
the higher, for the crop year 1941 and the 
applicable rate of the payments announced 
under the Soil Conservation and Domestic 
Allotment Act, for the purposes of the 1942 
agricultural conservation program and the 
parity payments herein appropriated, exceed 
an amount sufficient to increase the farmers’ 
returns to parity prices, parity payments 
shall be so adjusted as to provide a return 
to producers which is equal to but not greater 
than parity price. 


That language was placed in the ap- 
propriation bill last year as the result of 
some alleged agreement made by the 
members of the conference committee 
who handled this appropriation bill. I 
am not a member of the Appropriations 
Committee; I did not agree to this provi- 
sion at the time; I do not agree to it 
now; and I think it is improper and un- 
fair to add the A. C. P. or soil conserva- 
tion benefits to the market price in fig- 
uring the parity payments. 

These soOil-conservation benefits or 
payments are not profits or net returns 
received by the farmers. They must 
earn these payments, by reducing acre- 
age, by buying and applying certain kinds 
of fertilizer, by buying and planting cer- 
tain types of cover crops, and by doing 
many other things. The farmer usually 
must spend as much as those payments 
amount to in order to earn and receive 
them. They do not increase his income; 
they do not help him pay taxes and in- 
terest and so forth. These payments 
should not be included in calculating 
parity payments. This provision in last 
year’s appropriation bill is costing the 
cotton farmers about $4C,000,000. 

The appropriation bill for next year is 
now being considered. It has passed the 
House. We included all funds necessary 
to make parity payments next year and 








we expressly refused to give the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture authority to add the 
soil-conservation payments in figuring 
parity payments. But the Senate has 
taken up the bill and inserted the same 
language as was in the bill last year, 
which would again permit the adding of 
these soil-conservation payments to the 
market price in deetrmining whether or 
not any parity payment is due. I hope 
and pray, Mr. Speaker, that the conferees 
on the part of the House will not ever 
agree to this Senate amendment. 

I am told that some of the Senators 
say they made some kind of agreement 
last year with the Secretary or some other 
high authority and feel bound to put 
this provision in the bill this year as well 
as last year. Certainly, the Members of 
the House made no such agreement; I 
was not a party to any such agreement; 
the cotton farmers were not parties to 
any such agreement; and this unjust and 
unfair provision should not be kept in the 
bill to bind us next year. It has cost the 
farmers plenty this year. 

The parity price on cotton is too low 
already and this low figure should not be 
further reduced by adding in the soil 
conservation benefits. 





Physical Fitness for Military Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 1, 1942 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following letter from 
one of my constituents: 


New ORLEANS, LA., May 26, 1942. 
sman Hate Boses, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: I am asking you to 
please help me and a lot of other Americans 
who are handicapped by age limits. I am 
64 years of age, physically fit, able, and am 
a licensed mate of ocean ships of any gross 
tonnage. Am also a skilled rigger and pile- 
driver man. I can pass any physical exam- 
ination. There are a lot of men of my kind, 
Able and skilled, willing and anxious to serve. 
We are ready to fight and die, if necessary, 
for our country, families, and citizens. I 
am now in the Merchant Marine Service and 
have just returned from Greenland, where I 
worked as a rigger and stood the cold and 
hardships of that climate. If I can stand 
the climate of Greenland, in the frozen North, 
should I be barred from other Government 
projects? Yet I tried to get a job at the 
Panama Canal as mate or captain of tugboats, 
and they tell me 1 am too old. I applied at 
the Army base at Brooklyn, N.Y. I also went 
to the Customhouse at Canal Street, New Or- 
leans, today. The age limit is 62 

I am enclosing a letter I received on my 
arrival at home from the Marine Transporta- 
tion Lines, Inc., 11 Broadway, N. Y. I am 
accepting a position as mate of an oil tanker. 
If I am physically fit to stand the shock of 
submarine warfare, am I not fit to take my 
place anywhere needed? If my country needs 


Congre 
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men, good men, give us old hard-boiled, cold 
iron seamen, and other old men who can pass 
a physical examination, a chance. I beg you 
to read this letter on the floor of the House 
and ask to have the age limit stricken. Give 
us old men and this, our country, a chance. 
We will do a lot in winning this war 
Trustingly, 
WILLIAM WILLIARD SUIGER 








Baccalaureate Address of Most Rev. 
Francis J. Spellman, at West Point 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JAMES M. FITZPATRICK 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 1, 1942 

Mr. FITZPATRICK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
REeEcorD, I include the following bacca- 
laureate address of his excellency, Most 
Rev. Francis J. Spellman, archbishop, of 
New York, at the military mass cele- 


brated in Holy Trinity Chapel, West 
Point, Wednesday, May 27: 

You face two battles, the battle of life 
and the battle for your country’s life. They 


are the battles before us all, hut in a special, 
consecrated way, they are your battles. You 
must win the battle of life, which the 
battle for your souls’ salvation, and you must 
win the battle for your country’s life, the bat- 
tle for the soul of America. For when we 
say “America,” we mean not alone “her 
rocks and rills, her woods and templed hills,” 
we mean also the pulsing men, women, and 
children who are the inheritors and the 
trustees of her liberties—her vital, vibrant 
liberties sprung from the mind of God, based 
on God’s eternal laws, embodying rights and 
duties for all, proclaiming freedom and jus- 
tice for all—liberties enshrined in the hearts 
of all Americans, of which West Point men 
are both prototypes and protagonists, exem- 
plars and leaders. 

For your mental and physical qualities, you 
were chosen to receive the training that 
been yours. But not and of 
body is man composed. He has also an im- 
mortal soul, which gives him life 

President Roosevelt has described Americ 
as a “God-fearing, courageous people, which 
throughout its history has put its freedom 
under God before all purposes.” This defini- 
tion has an important meaning for you, f 
it was written in a message to the members 
of the United States Expeditionary Forces on 
March 31 of this year 

Therefore, mental and physical prowess are 
not in themselves sufficient endowments for 


is 


has 


you to be faithful to the full import of that 
message as “you bear with you the hope and 
confidence, the gratitude and prayers of your 


family, your fellow-citizens, and your Com- 
mander in Chief.” You need also high 
spiritual resolve, for you constitute a bulwark 
of defense of this “God-fearing, courageous 
people.” In war and in peace are you our 
defense because disintegration and defeat 
can come to us from within as well as from 
without our borders. It can come from the 
decay of men as threateningly as from enemy 
onslaught. 

If America is to remain the America whose 
founding fathers declared that “all men are 
endowed by their Creator with certain in- 
alienable rights among which are life, liberty, 
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happiness,” if America is and background as anyone in the country, 
a of the four freedoms and always kept up appearances without ever 


“Lord, give us victory, 

Not alone in the might of our arms, 
rst amendment to the losing faith in the future But in the righteousness of our cause, 
The succoring of the weak, 

The shackling of injustice, greed, 
passion, 
Lord, give us victory. 


press, and of assem- zle has been in vain. Far from it. It means 
endure in Lincoln's hat your sacrifice is as great as mine. 


f the people, by “Today we are faced with the greatest or- 
ye, then we must | ganized challenge to Christianity and civiliza- 
Americanism tion that the world has ever seen, and I 
paganism, count myself honored to be the right age and 
communism fully trained to throw my full weight into the 

’ , scale For 1 s I have to thank you 
“Yet there is more work for you todo. The 
home front will still have to stand united for 

years after the war is won 
“You must not grieve for me, for you be- 
lieve in religion and all that it entails. I 
tor as the prayer is have no fear of death. I would have it no 
ocese of New York other way. The univer is SO vast and so 
honor of us all will ageless that the man can only be 
orv not alone justified by the as : his sacrifice, and 
‘who would feel like the rY lc 


‘Lord, give us victory 

In the binding of all wounds; 

The healing of all grievances; 

The elimination of all injustices; 

The exaltation of peace; 

The submission of all wills to Thy holy 
will 

rd, give us victory in Thy Son’s holy 

name 


in the exercise of re- | “My death would not mean that your strug- | The defense of the defenseless, 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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vict for the free- We are sen this world to acquire a per- 
> everywhere, because sonality and : iracter to tak> with us that a 
President Roosevelt, can never be taken from us “XTENSION OF REMARKS 
the members of the “I firmly and absolutely believe that evil ied 
our side Many of them things are permitted in this world to try us, OF 
All of them are pray- to test our mettle, because God knows what 
representing our cause is good for us The Bible is full of cases HON. C. W. (RUNT) BISHOP 
t theirs as well—our hope and where the e% wi ut has been discarded OF ILLINOIS 
liberty under God.” for moral prin — terme . cpn y 
a aoa sia IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
untry and your devotion to I consider m racter fully developed 
for which she stands, prin- Thus at my early ag ny earthly mission is Monday, June 1, 1942 
fidelity, and fortitude have lready fulfilled, and am prepared to die, | J 
> become part of you. | with just one regret, and one only—that I | Mr. BISHOP. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
oO} God have like- could not devot 1yself to making your de- mission granted to extend my remarks in 
nd guarded you clining years mor 1appy by being with you; the Recorp, I submit the following very 
God and country is | but you will live in pcace and freedom, and I timely article by Mr. S. P. Preston of 
4 at will enable hall have directly contribu hs i 1 . ; * 
. — enank — have directly pone cota oy = Gillespie, Ill. Mr. Preston is the editor 
ne alles, here again my life will not Navy en 1 ain, ; 
cain , Your io ‘i aye , | of the Gillespie News. He is a very 
, eee prominent Democrat and is the chair- 
: ' . fe ae man of the Macoupin County Ration 
Are the sentiments expressed in this lette1 Board. Fror he ail which I ¢ 
unusual? No: I k that they are typical | Board. rom the mail which I am get- 
of all sincere believers in God and observers | ting from my constituents, I would say 


+ 


d’s commandments. An American sol- | that he reflects the feelings of the people 
who fell at Chateau-Thierry in 1918 | of Illinois. 
] im hought diary a 


iristiar 





SAM IN A MESS 


We feel sorry for Uncle Sam, we feel a 
damn sight mcre sorry for the ration boards 
of the United States. Take in our own 
county, the ration boards are compelled to 
work overtime, day and night, neglect our 
own business, without salary—no one cares 
for that—but we are also compelled to mooch 
our lead pencils, ink, chairs, desks, and every- 
thing needed and also solicit women to fill our 
applications in order that the people may ke 
taken care of and all the time millions of 

asted in appropriations 
at least perhaps only a 
llars are being spent for 
paper is being used up 
tons and before long it 
1ing boards of the United 
to stand on the corner and 
make a living for 
foolish, damnable, 
) gement as ever forced 
upon an unthinki1 yeople, the bunch of 
hide-binders i Vashington are the limit 
Everyone wants to I 1@ War, everyone is 
draining the last l t of his pocket to 
t and a great deal of 
lutely wasted and th 
are being restricted and 
ther country, except 
uld be an open rebel- 
n as at present it maj 
we hope not. The 
en taught froin 
try and our flag, to 
our Government 
arise shortly if 
the people them- 
affairs and bring 
days of our fore- 
ocrat, we believe in 
icy but we don’t 
damn foolishness. 











The people of the country are crying for 
sugar. The corn bins of the Corn Belt of the 
United States are bursting with corn that is 
going to decay and yet Henderson anc his 
bunch of pee-wees under him are restricting 
people from using corn sugar which is not 
rationed. No, it isn’t rationed, but one-half 
the coils in the refinery making this sugar 
have been ordered to lay idle and this corn 
sugar would answer all the questions of the 
sugar emergency. We don’t claim to ke very 
smart, we don't claim to want to dictate to 
that bunch of damn idicts in Washington, 
but if our little 10-year-old gir: couldn't do a 
better job than Henderson and his bunch are 
doing, we would disown her 

Millions of bushels of fruit are going to 
waste while Henderson will sit back in his 
easy chair, tickle himself under the chin and, 
by his actions, say to “hell” with the people. 

President Roosevelt is a great executive but 
he has bit off more than he could success- 
fully chew. He has asked and been granted 
more power than any President since the 
United States was first founded; he has gath- 
ered around him a bunch of wiseacres who 
are demonstrating about es much brains as 
a jenny wren. This bunch of imbeciles that 
he has appointed are wrecking the Democrat 
Party and wrecking the United States, and 
when this war is over we wili have to go back 
to the time that George Washington crossed 
the Delaware and start all over again. What 
a mess, what a bunch of nuts, what a “hell” 
of a country we are getting to be. 





Service of Members of Congress in the 
Army and Navy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. R. E. THOMASON 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 1, 1942 


Mr. THOMASON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following letters written 
by the Secretary of War and the Secre- 
tary of the Navy to the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives: 

FEBRUARY 6, 1942 
The Honorable the SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 

Dear Mr. SPEAKER: Since outbreak of 
war I have received letters from many Mem- 
bers of Congress, expressing a desire to join 
the Army. Some would like to renew their 
commisisons as former officers, others would 
like to be called to active duty On existing 
commissions in the Officers Reserve Corps 

If the War Department were to accept all 
these patriotic tenders of service, Congress 
would be depleted by the Icss of many leaders 


I have thought carefully abx he matter 


t 
the 


ut t 


before writing you, particularly because I can 
well understand how earnest the Members 
are to serve their country with the armed 
forces. It is my considered opinion that a 
Member of Congress can render greater serv- 
ice to the Nation by continuing to perform 
his duties as a legislative representative of 
the people in which office he has acquired 
valuable experience, than by serving with the 





armed forces. Feeling as I do in the matter 
I have therefore made it a policy of 

Department to discourage the practice of call- 
ing to active 


Members of Congrs 


service 


who hold commission 
Corps 
Sincerely your 





in the 


HENRY L. Strmso 








JANuARY 31, 1942, 
Hon. SAM RAYBURN, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. SPEAKER: Touching upon the 
subject we discussed over the telephone re- 
cently, I am happy to advise you that I have 
issued instructions that hereafter an applica- 
tion of any Member of Congress for appoint- 
ment to a commission in the Navy will pass 
over my desk, and since I am personally 
posed to Members of Congress leaving their 
duties in the House to serve in the Navy, you 
may be sure that such applications will uni- 
formly be disapproved. 

Yours sincerely, 


De 
op 


FRANK KNOX. 





Life Insurance Provides Effective Inflation 
Bar 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 1, 1942 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, life insur- 
ance in America has become one of the 
foundation stones in our social and eco- 
nomic structure. Anything that tends to 
destroy or weaken this great American 
enterprise will redcund to the disadvan- 
tage of our Nation and many millions of 
our citizens who carry protection in life 
insurance companies A large bulk of life 
insurance premiums also provides an ef- 
fective means in helping to curb in- 
flation. 

A very interesting article appeared in 
the Minneapolis Morning Tribune in its 
issue of May 6, 1942, copy of which I in- 
k It is as 


clude as a part of these remarks. 
follows: 
LIFE INSURANCE PROVIDES EFFECTIVE INFLATION 
BAR 
The House Ways and Means Committee has 


under consideration, 
he tax bill, a proposal to permit 
income-tax credit for payment 
premiums. This is sound 
and eminently desirable in practi 


among ¢ 


ance 








to be hoped that Congress 
necessity fer Nation-wide saving 
ing, will recognize the social 
functions of life insurance The idea is by 
no means new, for such deductions have been 
permitted in Engiand for the last 20 years 
In England a man earning up to $4,000 may 
deduct insurance premiums up t ne-twelfth 
of his income 

There is no sounder investment for indi- 
viduals of moderate mear han life insur- 
anc und 1 mcre resili¢ cus! ke 
he post-war shocks than this form of volun- 
tary sa This is recognized ln 
pulsor ccial-security program, which should 
be supplemented by every incentive volun- 
tary security investment TI hat 
we must wage a I ough 
with no greater sur: f I 
util our exce l i f e 
payn it of our pers I a 
crease of cur life-insu | 

Money expe or } 
inflationary effect, f 
fi back ir the Fe Tres pur- 
¢ Government 1 I per- 
ce of ul ( f 2 
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tant part in our war financing, in that they 
are taking issues which if wholly absorbed by 
the commercial banks, would make for 
inflation of bank credit 

At the beginning of 1942 American li! 
insurance companies held in Government 
bonds approximately $6,000,000,000. At the 
close of this year the total wili have risen to 
$7,500,000,000, a sum sufficient to bu 


an 


e- 











pursuit planes, 16,250 medium tanks, or 200 
modern destroyers 

It is hard to conceive of an} rer bu 
tress to our social structure than wide di 
fusion of life-insurance policies in the mod- 
erate-income groups which n the ¢ 
beneficiaries of « ur dangerously expand 
national income It is hardly necessary 
set forth the advantages that accrue to t 
individual and his family from life insurar 
for the American people are aware of them, 
but the anti-inflation effect re not s0 
generally recognized. During 1941 American 
families received on the average 1 rly $7,000,- 
000 a day from their life-ins I polic 
a total of over 2.5 billion, < rding to 
Institute of Life Insurance 

That the policy of a limited tax deduction 
has worked well in England ndicated by 
the fact that in face of war cor tions ordi- 
nary life insurance held i G t n 
increased sharply in 1941 The reports of 40 


leading compani as compiled t Life In- 





News Data, show an increase of 19 
perce! 
With this experience of Gre Britain t 
on and the patent fact that insurance pre- 
miums constitute a form of anti-inflation 
saving of the utmost value, Congress can well 
apply the British principle scaled to meet 


American conditions 


Teday—Yesterday—and Always 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF 
Monday, June 1, 1942 


BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 


my remarks in the 


OF 


REPRESENTATIVES 


Mr 
to extenc 
include the following editorial from the 
New Orleans Item of May 30, 1942: 

TODAY- 





YESTERDAY—AND ALWAYS 








We honor today not merely the fall 
heroes and their high s to a < 
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gallants from Louisiana or Georgia, high- 
cheeked Slavs from the smoky steel towns cf 
Indiana and Pennsylvania, swart products of 
mctropolitan ghetto and slum, Americans all, 
and ever forward, ever forward, resolved to 
surrender life rather than liberty. 

No record more worthy of remembrance 
was ever wri and the pages now being 
added by the sons, grandsons, and great- 
grandsons that vanished host matches the 
ter dfast faith which won re- 
But Memorial 
a day of remembering, nor 






swir sires. 





t he « f looking forward; the day of 
hope, hope tl the final victory, the victory 
for which so many generations fought and 
fell, w be hieved at last for all time to 
come 





Address of 


Gen. George C. Marshall at 
West Point 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
REPRESENTATIVES 


IN THE HOUSE OF 


Monday, June 1, 1942 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speeker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following remarks 
} 


George C. Marshall, Chief of 
States Army, to the grad- 
ss, United States Military Acad- 





emy, West I it Friday, May 29, 
1049 
T y 
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Many of them have participated in maneu- 
vers which extended over a period of months 
and involved hundreds of thousands of troops 
operating over tremendous areas, covering in 
one instance an entire State. In other words, 
you will be in fast company; you are to join 
virile, highly developed forces. You will meet 
the citizen-soldiers of America at their best 
and, by the same token, you will have to work 
ery hard to justify your heritage. 

Within the past 3 years our Military Estab- 
lishment has undergone a_ tremendous 
growth. When I became Chief of Staff, the 
active Army consisted of 175,000 men and 
12,000 officers. Today it numbers almost as 
many officers as it formerly did soldiers. Dur- 
ing the past 4 weeks alone it has been in- 
creased by 300,000 men, and this expansion 
will continue until by the end of the year 
there will be nearly 4,500,000 in ranks 

A large part of this expansion is taking 
place within the air forces. In spite of the 
high speed wi.h which it must be accom- 
plished, we know that our pilots represent 
the flower of American manhood and our 
crews th. perfection of American mechanical 
ingenuity. These men come from every sec- 
tion of the country, and have been 
drawn from almost every college and univer- 


pilots 


sity in the land. No finer body of men can 
be found. They are consumec with a deter- 
mination to carry the fight into Germany and 


Japan—the same determination that inspired 


Jimmie Doolittle and his gallant band. Yet 
splendid as is this personnel, a unified air 
force should have a proportion of Officers 
whose viewpoint, molded by 4 years in the 

includes a full understanding 


Corps of Cadets 





f those military intangibles which are 
epitomized in the motto of the corps. Here, 
then, is one of the most important reasons 
for the introduction of a flying course into 
the academy’s curriculum. Last spring I in- 
sisted upon the rearrangement of courses in 
order that our new air force should include 
as soon as possible a larger number of com- 
missioned fiyers imbued with the traditions 


and standards of West Point 





The path we have f wed in preparing 
the Army during this emergency has not been 
an easy one. It has not been traversed over- 
night, and it has been uphill all of the way. 


During the period prior to Pearl] Harbor my 

















most difficult task was to progress with the 
mobilization and training of the Army, de- 
spite the confusion, to express it mildly, that 
wa read throughout the ranks by a Nation- 
wide debate regarding the necessity for mili- 
tary preparations i as to the policies to 
govern our national course of action 
Current events remind me of questions 
which were put to me by Members of Con- 
f prior to December 7 as to where Ameri- 
can soldier night be called upon to fight, 
d just hat was the urgent necessity for 
the Army that we were ends ring to organ- 
ize and train. In reply I usually commented 
the fact that we had previously fought in 
ce, Italy, and Germany; in Africa and the 
East; in Siberia and Northern Russia. No 
one tuld tell what the future might hold for 
us. But one thing was clear to me—we must 
I l re, and on short 


re not overdrawn, 


Idiers through- 


China, and India. 
They are land- 

id in France 

the sun sets 

1g will be *ac- 


ympvol of 


overwhelim- 
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exemplified in heroic measure by the parents 
and wives of those men who fought to the last 
ditch in the Philippines. Their fortitude was 
magnificent during those agonizing days of 
tragic uncertainty regarding their sons and 
husbands. The letters that have come to me 
from the mothers or wives of men lost in that 
Homeric struggle are my greatest reassurance 
that America has steeled itself for a terrible 
struggle, with the implacable determination 
to hammer out a complete victory—decisive 
and final. 

Your utmost endeavor, backed by high and 
unselfish purpose, will be required to bring 
this struggle to a triumphant conclusion. No 
compromise is possible, and the victory of the 
democracies can only be complete with the 
utter defeat of the war machines of Germany 
and Japan. It is to the young men that we 
must look for the energy and daring to lead 
the way in a great offensive. You men, in- 
spired by the traditions of West Point, assume 
a great responsibility and now stand at the 
threshold of a great opportunity to serve your 
country at the most critical moment of its 
history. 








Memorial Day Address 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 1, 1942 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am includ- 
ing an address ! delivered at the memo- 
rial services of the Second Division, 
A. E. F., on Saturday, May 30. This ad- 
dress was delivered at the Memorial of 
the Flaming Sword, at Seventeenth and 
Constitution Ave and given under 
the auspices of the Second Division Asso- 
ciation, Past President D. H. Elkins of 
the District of Columbia Branch, Second 
Division Association, in charge: 

Mr. Chairman, Gold Mothers, com- 
rades, and friends, we pause here today to do 
honor and pay homage to our Nation’s dead 
It is Memorial Day—truly it is a day of 
memories. Our people everywhere Stand rev- 
erently by with bowed heads and recall the 
unselfish devotion and Sacrifice of those who 
have died that our Nation might live. This 
is one Memorial Day when a grateful Nation 
pays tribute to its faithful sons—those who 
in the past have given their all in the Na- 
tion’s trying hour and those gallant and brave 
sons who stand today on every continent as a 
bulwark for our freedom and independence. 


ne 
ue, 


Star 


Truly and reverently we pray that God, in 
His wisdom and mercy, will protect and 
guide our brave defenders, those heroes of 
other days and those who are following them 


today, dying in remote places on the earth 
and asking only that we carry on. They have 


joined that innumerable caravan, the sol- 
dier and sailor dead who “counted not their 
lives dear unto themselves.” 

The greatest hours in a nation’s life are 


themselves 
Today we honor those 
all in defense of an 
The history of our Na- 


those hours in which its 
for some great cause 
men who gave 


their 
ideal or a principle 


sons giv 


tion has woven through it the cardinal 
thread of the spirit of freedom and inde- 
pendence. Our honored dead who fought in 
1776, in 1812, 1846, in 1861, in 1898, 1917, 
and 1942 were righting the battles for a free 
people 

Or iy recent wl Gen Douglas Mac- 





rmal reception in 
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from that  hell-hole 


Australia 
Peninsula, he told them, “I bring you the 


Bataan 


unbreakable faith of a free man.” It was a 
simple speech, but it had a vast meaning. 
He was saying that you cannot break the 
spirit of a free man by hunger, torture, or 
weapons. Yea, a free man would rather go 
through a thousand undescribable deaths 
than have his faith in freedom broken. The 
true significance of Memorial Day is to re- 
mind us of the ideals for which these honored 
dead gave their lives—for the living to re- 
dedicate themselves to these ideals which 
were so dearly purchased and preserved, and 
to renew their determination that those who 
made the supreme sacrifice should not have 
died in vain. I thank God that our people 
have not, and I pray that our people shall 
never forget to honor and pay homage to our 
heroic dead. 

Today we think back to that memorable 
struggle in which we won our freedom and 
independence. We cut forever the bonds that 
held our Nation subservient to a mother 
country. When the smoke of battle had 
cleared away in 1776 and independence came 
to our Nation, our flag had been conceived 
in liberty. The heroes of the Revolutionary 
War had carried the torch of freedom. They 
asked us to carry it on, to carry it on the 
shoulders of the strong and the hearts of the 
brave—torward it must go 

In this day of sacred memory we must not 
forget those conflicts of 1812 and 1846 when 
again our brave sons marched forth leaving 
behind them their all to serve their country 
As in other wars many of them never returned 
and today we pay homage to them and revere 
their memory. This is the day of the vet- 
erans of the Civil War. Their rapidly 
diminishing ranks reminds us that life is but 
a fleeting day. We who are gathered here 
today give them the honor they so justly 
deserve. It was a heart rending conflict and 
one that tried and seared the souls of the 
citizens of the North and the South. Yet 
when the conflict was over our Nation was 
perpetuated and our flag supreme. 

Most of the veterans of the Civil War who 
fought so nobly and so courageously have 
been called to receive their last-reward. It 
is an inspiration to all of us as we salute those 
who remain 

At the recent State encampment of the 
Grand Army of the Republic in Kansas only 
five veterans were in attendance and their 
ages ranged from 95 to 100 years. It is a dis- 
tinct honor to mention that the recent past 
national commander of the Grand Army of 
the Republic lives in my congressional dis- 
trict—Commander I. N. Nixon, of Jewell, 
Kans. I pause to pay a tribute to those men 
who remain with us. We salute you—the 
saviors of our Nation. May God bless you 
and keep you 

Again in 1898 our Nation found itself em- 





broiled in the Spanish-American War. Our 
boys responded to the Nation’s call and 
fought in the disease- and fever-infested 


jungles of Cuba and the Philippines. hey 
fought this war to liberate an oppressed 
people from the yoke of bondage and despair. 
Truly it can be said that it was a war of 
mercy and our Nation fought it without 
thought of gain or recompense. Soldiers of 
the Spanish-American War we honor and 
Salute you. 

May I now refer to my comrades—the men 
who served in 1917 and 1918. The World 
War is still fresh in the minds of most of 
those here assembled. Many present here this 
morning took an important part in that war. 
We meet in the Nation’s Capital, in the very 
shadow of the Flaming Sword, a beautiful 
memorial which was dedicated to the memory 
of the men of the Second Division. It may 
be truly said that the history of the Second 
Division is, to a large degree, the history of 
America’s part in that war. This famous 
division had an historic background, It was 
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made up of famous units whose lineage 
traced to services in every war our Nation 
had fought. These units were reinforced and 
brought to fighting strength in 1917 by brave 
young men from farms and factories. It is 
well for us on Memorial Day to review the 
accomplishments of this excellent organiza- 
tion. 

On January 1, 1919, Gen. John A. Lejeune, 
the then commanding officer of the Second 


Division, with headquarters in Germany, 
wrote in General Order No. 1, as follows: 
“To the Officers and Men of the Second 


Division: 

“1. The year that has just ended has been 
the most momentous of the century. A year 
ago the military situation was ominous 
Russia and Roumania had been crushed, 
and the enemy was able to mass a greatly 
superior force on the western front. In 
March, April, and May he struck powerful 
and victorious blows in Picardy, Belgium, and 
on the Chemin des Dames. At this critical 
hour the American forces were placed in the 
battle lines, and on November 11, after an 
offensive campaign by the Allies’ commander 
in chief, conducted with consummate skill 
and characterized by continuous battles of 
unparalleled activity and violence, the enemy 
was defeated and the victory won. 

“2. The Second Division played a part of 
great military and historic importance in this 
tremendous engagement. It fought five 
pitched battles or series of battles. always 
defeating the enemy, and it has won the right 
to have inscribed on its banners the names of 
the brilliant victories won by it at Chateau- 
Thierry, Soissons, St. Mihiel salient. Blanc 
Mont, and Arronne-Meuse. Its casualties 
were 732 officers and 23,653 men; total 
This was about 10 percent of the total casual- 
ties of the American Expeditionary Force 
It captured 12,026 prisoners, over one-quarter 
of the total number captured by the Ameri- 
can Expeditionary Force. It captured 343 
cannon, about one-quarter of the total num- 





24,385 








ber captured by the American Expeditionary 
Force 
“3. The officers and men of the division 


have earned by their valor, their skill, 
their victories the admiration and 
of our Allies and our countrymen 

“4. That the New Year may I 
one for all members of the division, thei 
families, and their friends is my most earnest 
wish.” 

To the men of the Second Div 
honor you. We salute you. 

It was 25 years ago that a lad 
State of Iowa named Martin Tr 
killed at Chateu-Thierry. In his pocket was 
found a diary on which he had written on 
the flyleaf: 

“My pledge: America must win this war 
Therefore I will work; I will 
sacrifice; I will endure; I will fight cheerfully 
and do my utmost, as if the issue of the 
whole struggle depended on me alone.” 

Today our Nation is engaged in another 
war. Many men here this morning who 
served in 1917 and 1918 have sons on the 
battlefields of foreign lands or are in train- 
ing camps preparing once again to hold high 
the honor and tradition of our country. 


oo 


These same fathers would much prefer to go 
instead of sending their sons, but a span of 
25 years has deferred us for active service 

The spark that lit your patriotic fervor, 
which sent you upon the broad waters of the 
Atlantic and beyond the seas to France where 
battle awaited you-—that same spark of 
patriotic fervor has again rekindled the youth 
of America. Not because we wanted war. 
No, we did not want war; we hated war. 
But we were attacked, attacked in a dastardly, 
uncivilized manner, contrary to all interna- 
tional law and decency, attacked by the Japs 
at Pearl Harbor, and then within a few days 
we had war declared upon us by Hitler and 
Mussolini, 


and 
gratitude 


be a happy 


ision we 


from the 
ept ww was 


will save; I 
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Yes; now the flame is alight again, and 
our sons and your sons are out braving the 
peril that America might remain free, so 
that you and I will not be slaves as are the 
inhabitants of the conquered nations 

We will never forget what you veterans did. 
Chateau Thierry, the Battle of the Argonne, 
and the bravery and the courage of you vet- 
erans on every field constitute a living part of 
the American inheritance. And we will not 
forget the soldiers, the sailors, and the boys 
of the Air Corps who are going out to sacrifice 
for God and country. 

Our men are today fighting on every front 
in the world. They are in the air, under the 
sea, and on the waves. They have demon- 
strated that they are not only equal to but 
much superior fighters if given equal oppor- 
tunities This was demonstrated at Wak 
Island, Corregidor, and Cora] Island Th 
men fought bravely because they were fight- 
ing for a great cause. They were fighting for 
freedom and independence Everywhere our 
boys are showing their qualities as fightiz 
men and are nobly upholding the tradition 


oo 











of our past history. They are carrying on 
the heritage they received from those who 
fought in previous wars. Our Nation is gird- 
ing for war. Our Army is beir ly - 
panded and we should soon have 4,000,00( 
men under arms. Our Navy i ell ubled 
and the personnel in that b h of t 
service is increasing rapidly. Our ir f 
is being expanded at a rate that emed al- 
most unbelievable 12 month Sixty 
thousand planes a year will be reality 
Hundreds of thousands of our cl young 
men are enlisting in th aviat 1 service 
Their force will be felt on the battlefields of 
every continent This ma D f ur re- 
sources, both human and material, for a 
all-out war spells the end of 1 -ism and 
the end of those dictators who govern by hate 
and fear ain the men of our country 
going to bring the doctrine of freedom and 
independence to conquered nations. There 
will be dark days ahead There will be sacri- 
fice and there will be pangs of sorrow in the 
hearts of hundreds of thouss f Amer- 
icans, but forward we must g¢ The victory 
must be ours. We must forever end the rul 
and domination of those who have world 


dictatorship in mind 
I know I speak the sentiment of all of us 
when I say to those brave heroes who gave 


their all, Go back to sleep, hercic men, we 
shall keep faith with you. We'll take up t 
torch that you did throw and we shall ever 
hold it high, and 


“Sleep on ye brave and fallen dead 
Dear as the blood ye gave 

No impious footstep here ill tread 
The heritage of thy grave. 

“Nor shall your story be forgot 
While Time her records ke 

And glory guards this honored 
Where valor proudly sleep 





Late Seaman Joseph Burke Heatley Diec 
for United States 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. THOMAS D’ALESANDRO, JR. 
OF MARYLAND 
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Monday, June 1, 1942 





Mr. D’ALESANDRO. Mtr. Speaker, on 
February 28, 1942, the U. S. S. Jacob 
Jones was sunk by our enemies off th 


coast of New Jersey, and with rrow in 
my heart I take this time to announce to 
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the Hous the luss of a very dear friend 
of mine, the late Joseph Burke: Heatley, 
seaman first class, who resided in the 
city of Baltimore. 

Mr. Heatley graduated from St. Ann’s 
parochial school and Loyola High School, 
where he was very active in athletics. He 
resigned a position with the Department 
of Justice to join the United States Navy 
in September 1941. His ambition was to 
enter the priesthood, but this had to be 
delayed because of his service in the Navy. 

Joseph Heatley was the first Baltimore 
poy to lose his life in the service of the 
Navy during this war. He was a brave, 
courageous, patriotic young man, and his 
patriotism should always be remembered. 
While his parents, Mr. and Mrs. M. F. 
Heatley, feel his loss very greatly, they 
can be proud c the fact that their only 
son lost his life fighting to keep America 
safe for democracy and protecting our 
lives and liberties against the tyranny of 
the dictators. 

May the Almighty God shed His bless- 
ings upon him «nd grant rest to his soul. 





Sixty-six Federal Agencies Now 
Functioning 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EARL C. MICHENER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 1, 1942 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, 66 
Federal agencies are now functioning 
in the prosecution of the manifold phases 
of the war effort and Government and 
for the purpose of brevity the initials are 
commonly used to identify them. The 
average person is able to recognize many 
the older and more commonly known 
agencies, but some may be new to him. 
The complete list as furnished last week 
by the Office of Government Reports is 
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5 follows: 
A. A. A Agricultural Adjustment Admin- 
i 
4 M.A A cultural Marketing Adm s- 
B E.—Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
B. E. W.—Eureau of Economic Warfare 
B L.§& Bureau of Labor Stati s 
( A.A Civil Aer 1utics Administration. 
( 4. B—Civil Aeronautics Board 
Cc. Civilian Conservation Corps. 
SC. &. 2 Coordinatcr of Information 
D A. R—Defense Aid Reports 
D. C. B.—Defense Communications Board. 
») H. ¢ Defense Homes Corporation 
» I. C. (W. P. B.)—Division of Industrial 
¢ 
D. P. { Defense Plant Corporation 
Ds.¢( Defense Supplies Corporati 
E. D. B—Economic Defense Board 
E. H. F. A I ric Hon nd Farm Au- 
tl V 
Y.B.i I Bureau of s n 
F. € A I Credit Ad nistration 
Pir 8 E Cc Com- 
missi 
wk 4 F¢ L-< Insurance Cor- 
porat 
F. D. A—Food and Drug Administration. 


C.—Federal Deposit Insurance 
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F. H. A.—Federal Housing Administration. 

F. H. L. B. B.—Federal Home Loan Bank 
Board. 

F. L. A—Federal Loan Agency. 

F. P. C.—Federal Power Commission. 

F. S. A.—Farm Security Administration or 
Federal Security Agency. 

F. T. C.—Federal Trade Commission. 

F. W. A.—Federal Works Agency. 

G. A. O.—General Accounting Office. 

G. P. O.— Government Printing Office. 

H. O. L. C.—Home Owners’ Loan Corpora- 
tion. 

I. C. C—Interstate Commerce Commission. 

M. R. C.—Metals Reserve Company. 

N. A. C. A—National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics. 

N. D. A. C.—National 
Commission. 

N. D. M. B.—National Defense Mediation 
Board. 

N.L.R. B.—National Labor Relations Board. 

N. R. P. B.—National Resources Planning 
Board. 

N. W. L. B.—National War Labor Board. 

. Y. A—National Youth Administration. 
. A. D. R.—Office of Agricultural Defense 
tions. 
C. D.—Office of Civilian Defense. 
D. T.—Office of Defense Transportation. 
E. M.—Office for Emergency Management. 
F. F.—Office of Facts and Figures. 
G. R.—Office of Government Reports. 
L. L. A.—-Office of Lend-Lease Adminis- 
ion. 
. O. C.—Office of Censorship. 

O. P. A—Office of Price Administration. 

O. P. A.C. S. (now succeeded by O. P. A.) — 
Office of Price Administration and Civilian 
Supply 

O. P. M.—Office of Production Management. 

O.S. R. D.—Office of Scientific Research and 
Development. 

P. B. A.—Public Buildings Administration. 

P. R. A—Public Roads Administration. 

P. W. A.—Public Works Administration, 

R. E. A—Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion 

R. F. C.—Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion. 

2. R. B.—Railroed Retirement Board. 

%. R. C—Rubber Reserve Company. 

C. S.—Soil Conservation Service 

E. C.—Securities and Exchange Commis- 


Defense Advisory 
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sion 
W. M. C.—War Manpower Commission. 
W. P. B.—War Production Board 
W.S. A~—wWar Shipping Administration. 


Help for Small Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARK 


OF 


HON. HERMAN P. KOPPLEMANN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 1, 1942 


Mr. KOPPLEMANN. Mr. Speaker, a 
gentleman, who is not known to me but 
evidently has had unfortunate experi- 
in securing the cooperation of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
has written me a letter anent my state- 
ment to the House on May 19. The facts 
contained in his letter were so pertinent 
to our present-day difficulties in securing 
help to small people in several directions 
that I feel his letter would be of interest 
to Members of Congress and the Nation 
as a whole, 


ences 
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Mr. Speaker, under unanimous consent, 
I include this letter in the Appendix of 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


SPOKANE, WASH., May 25, 1942. 
Hon. H. P. KopPLEMANN, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: I read with much interest your 
statement in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD of 
May 19, page 4356, in regard to the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation and was very 
much pleased that there was one Congress- 
man who had the “guts” to go up against this 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation racket, 
for it is purely a racket and nothing else. 

Undoubtedly, it is an instrument of mo- 
nopoly to kill off all small business and drive 
it into bankruptcy and large corporations, 
which it has already done. 

Now, when anything is proposed to help 
small business, you will find the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation against it. Out in 
my country, the grange was interested in 
power racket and formed a corporation to 
buy up local power lines. 

The Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
turned it down, showing its leanings. Keep 
up the fight on Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration or submit to big monopoly domina- 
tion. 

Respectfully, 
BEN SPEAR. 
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Smearer’s Progress 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 1, 1942 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Chicago Tribune, which ap- 
peared in the Washington (D.C.) Times- 
Herald under date of May 29, 1942: 


SMEARERS’ PROGRESS 


In our political history there is nothing to 
match the smear campaign of recent months, 
the campaign which ended, fittingly enough, 
in a house of degradation. No doubt the 
campaign will be continued, for those who 
have participated in it are both ruthless and 
determined, but their heaviest charge has 
been fired against Senator WALSH and has ex- 
ploded in their faces. They are utterly dis- 
credited and disgraced, and, having made the 
vilest accusation that can be made, they can 
go no further. 

The victims of the smear are those who op- 
posed the administration’s foreign policy be- 
fore Pearl Harbor and those who have opposed 








the spread of communism in this country. 
There were millions of them. Their spokes- 
men included such men as Herbert Hoover 


and Robert E. Wcod—men whose devotion to 


their country and its institutions is above 
question. Nevertheless, these men and scores 
of others like them have been exposed to the 


most ruthless assaults. Only the other day, 
for example, the Communist Daily Worker 
charged that Mr. Hoover in his recent speech 
had “officially opened Hitler’s peace offensive.” 
That is to say, Mr. Hoover is a traitor to his 
country. 

These tactics have a double purpose. The 
immediate goal is the silencing of all criti- 
cism of the administration, no matter how 
seriously it may blunder in its prosecution of 
the war. To this end the new dealers have 
cooperated manfully in the campaign. They 
want a subservient Congress, purged of in- 
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dependent minds. 
dated press. 

The Communists want all this and some- 
thing more. They want to destroy those who 
have fought and will continue to fight the 
spread of communism or any other tyranny 
in this country. Hence, the smearing of 
former President Hoover. Hence the vicious 
attacks upon the Tribune and other out- 
spoken enemies of communism. The plot is 
to destroy resistance to communism now 
and in future by impugning the patrictism 
of the defenders of American liberty. 

Only in the excitement of war could such 
a fantastic campaign gain any headway. The 
traducers are avowed enemies of American 
liberty. The destruction of free institutions 
is their announced goal. Their loyalty, as 
they have disclosed it on countless occasions, 
is not to America, but to the Communist 
International. They were pro-Hitler and 
against American military preparation until 
less than a year ago when Russia was at- 
tacked. At that moment they suddenly 
changed their tune. They have never re- 
garded America as anything more than a use- 
ful adjunct uf Soviet foreign policy. 

These slanderers, to whom America is 
nothing and Stalin is God, are now charging 
disloyalty to America on the part of millions 
who have no allegiance but to America. 

In the pursuit of this scheme the smearers 
entered the house of degradation. It was old 
home week when they got there. 


They want an intimi- 





Harry Bridges 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. LELAND M. FORD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 1, 1942 


Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
as you already know, the Attorney Gen- 
eral has ordered the deportation of Harry 
Bridges. This is very gratifying to me. 

You know, also, that I have stood in 
this Well for the past 3% years, asking 
the deportation of Harry Bridges 

There is no question in my mind but 
that this is going to have a very salutary 
effect upon the morale of the people in 
this country, and that it will inspire con- 
fidence, not only in the Government it- 
self, but in the Government’s ability to 
fulfill its war program. This should be 
notice to every person in this country 
that no one can sabotage or interfere 
with the war program of this country, not 
even Harry Bridges. I know that my peo- 
ple in California will hail this with great 
gratification and I am quite sure that 99 
percent of the people throughout the 
United States will do the same thing. 

I say these things, going upon the as- 
sumption that the Attorney General is 
going to make an all-out and sincere 
effort to prosecute this case in all the 
phases that may arise hereafter. In do- 
ing this, I hope he presses the charge 
of perjury and presents the evidence, 
namely, the three applications for citi- 
zenship wherein Harry Bridges answers 
the same question on each application, 
pertaining to his marriage, and upon 
which he gives different dates. These 


applications were signed under oath. At 
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least two out of the three are wrong on 
their face. The registrar of vital sta- 
tictics of the State of California says 
that Harry Bridges was not married on 
any of the dates given, in San Francisco, 
nor was he married at any time, on any 
other date, in the whole State of Cali- 
fornia. The records were searched, and 
that report is from the State registrar 
of vital statistics. 

In addition to this is the matter of 
Harry Bridges’ statement that sabotage 
that might occur should be reported 
to nobody except himself personally. 
There is a Federal statute which says 
that anyone who has knowledge of sabo- 
tage should immediately report it to a 
governmental official; that those who 
have such knowledge and do not report 
it to a governmental official are them- 
selves guilty of a felony. Mr. Bridges has 
never denied that he made this state- 
ment, and that phase should be taken 
into consideration. 

Of course, certain officials of the 
C. I. O. group have said this was terrible. 
There is a reason for that. Not only 
myself, but many others, have accused 
certain C. I. O. labor leaders of being 
Communists and of interfering with our 
war effort. This was particularly true 
before Russia was attacked by Germany. 

One of the reasons that we have sus- 
tained defeat in this war, where we have, 
and the same is true for our Allies, has 
been “Too little, too late.” These sub- 
versive leaders cannot now get out of 
the responsibility of having caused the 
delay in our war program previous to 
Russia’s entry. Didn’t Harry Bridges 
sustain the strike in the North American 
airplane works? Did he not also sus- 
tain many other strikes that were crip- 
pling our war effort? Did he not destroy 
the shipping interests of the Pacific coast 
and try to do the same thing elsewhere? 

It is not now sufficient for Harry 
Bridges to say that he has reformed be- 
cause the effect of his previous conduct 
has seriously crippled and injured our 
war program. We do not accept in our 
courts any excuse for a murderer that he 
will not do itagain. Our laws were writ- 
ten for a purpose. Now that Harry 
Bridges may realize what the effect of his 
conduct has been, and what that effect 
has been on the safety of America and 
on its war program, it is too late for him 
to say, “I have reformed.” How do we 
know that he has reformed? 

How do we Know that he is not only 
trying to get close to the heart of the 
program to destroy it when his whim 
should dictate that he should do so? 

We cannot afford at this time to place 
reliance in those whose conduct has 
proved to us to be traitorous. 

The law should take its course and 
Harry Bridges should answer for the 
things that he thought he was getting 
away with. Many people of his type, 
after having gotten away with several 
things, have become so saturated with 
the feeling of their own power that they 
thought they could do these things for- 
ever with immunity. 

Under the American form of govern- 
ment, justice may be slow to catch up 
with the lawbreakers, but in the great 
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percentage of cases it has been sure. 
This action on the part of the Attorney 
General should instill in the hearts of all 
lawbreakers that this principle still ex- 
ists, particularly in the case of Federal 
justice. 

A great concept of respect and admira- 
tion has been built up in the hearts of our 
people, particularly with reference to the 
offices of the Federal Government, that 
the people who hold any such offices will 
dispense justice without fear or favor. 

If the Attorney General, Mr. Biddle, 
will carry through on this concept, I con- 
gratulate him. I may say further to him, 
in carrying out this principle, that it will 
be a great inspiration toward confidence 
in our Government with respect to law 
enforcement. Further, that it will re- 
instill in the hearts of our people, that 
justice will be meted out without fear or 
favor, and that the American form of 
government will be sustained. It will put 
out notice to the subversive interests that 
they can no longer get away with their 
program of revolution and the destruc- 
tion of the American form of govern- 
ment. 

In this connection, it should be strictly 
borne in mind that there is a great and 
definite distinction between Russia as a 
nation, and the Community Party in the 
United States. Russia as a nation, fight- 
ing our common enemy, Hitler, is one 
thing. The Communist Party in the 
United States, attempting to destroy the 
American form of government and re- 
place it with European forms, is distinctly 
another. 

Russia should take no offense at our 
action here, because we are not going 
into Russia and telling them what form 
of government they should have over 
there. I say, therefore, that Russia 
should not take the position, and the 
Communist Party in Russia should not 
take the position, that it can come into 
the United States because they are fight- 
ing a common enemy with us, and dictate 
to us what kind of government we should 
have here. I think, if people will calmly 
consider the above statement, they will 
realize that the above is fundamentally 
true and that Russia need take no offense. 

After all, Harry Bridges is not only 
accountable for his Communist activities 
but he is accountable for furnishing false 
information to our Government. In this 
connection I cannot square Out the prin- 
ciple of saying to 130,000,000 of our peo- 
ple, “If you furnish us with false infor- 
mation with reference to your statements 
on sugar cards and gasoline cards, we will 
put you in the penitentiary for 10 years 
and fine you $10,000.” And then say to 
Harry Bridges, “You may furnish false 
information under oath and get away 
with it.” I think also, that he should 
not violate the Federal law, wherein he 
says sabotage should be reported to him. 

These are not the only records. The 
F. B. I. has a pretty complete file in 
which, it is my belief, many infractior 
of law will be found, and Bridges should 
therefore be held to account thereunder. 

This should not be a blow, nor consid- 
ered one, at the constructive labor move- 
ment, nor at the honest and sound labor 
leaders. I think these honest, sound, 
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constructive labor leaders will hail this 
decision with just as much gratification 
as Ido. I am quite sure that the 90 to 
percent of the patriotic American 

citizens that go to make up the rank and 
Pi file of labor will hail it with the same 


ratification. 
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Fifty Dollars Base Pay for Men In Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


MISSISSIPPI 
Monday, June 1, 1942 


RANKIN of Mississippi Mr. 
Speaker, under permission granted me to 


extend my remarks in the Recorp, I am 
inserting an editorial which appeared 


n the Philadelphia Inquirer on last Fri- 
Vy, May 
ho} 


99 
pe every Member of both the House 


” — 
> Wlli read it 


The matter referred to follows: 
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cally—as unquestionably it is—by millions of 
American citizens? 

Whatever the American people are, they 
aren't stingy. They aren’t mean. They be- 
lieve in a good day’s pay for a good day’s work. 
They are the last people in the world who 
would deny to the soldiers and sailors pro- 


tecting them and their families a $50-a- 
month minimum. 
Countless thousands of Americans are 


working in war plants today for higher wages 
than they ever made in their lives. They 
would regard with scorn an offer to work for 
$42 a month, or $50 a month. Many of them 
make twice that much in a week. 

Is it believable that these war-plant work- 
ers would look upon soldiers and sailors, at 
$50 a month, as chiselers? Certainly not. 
They want to see the country’s fighting men 
get the highest pay possible, regardless of the 
cost. 

But how do the servicemen 
that the buddies they left 
ing down $60, $75 $100 a week in war-pro- 
duction jobs which, while vitally essential to 
victory, are remote from the firing line? 

In the Nation’s hour of crisis we aren't 
stinting the pay of the men who make 


feel, knowing 
at home are knock- 


or 


the 
Une 








guns. Why should we hold out a pitiful $8 
a month from the pay of the men who shoot 
them? 

Of course $50 base wages will cost the Gov- 
ernment, and the taxpayers, more than a $42 
m num. What of it What are a few 
hundred million dollars more in a war bill 
that is running into scores of billions an- 


nually? Why should we begrudge barely de- 


cent pay to fighting men when we are laying 
billions on the line for fighting machines? 
One heavy bomber costs from $200,000 to 
$350,060. We'll need thousands of them to 
carry the war for freedom eventually to 


Berlin and Tokyo. A good fighter plane costs 
around $85,000. We're getting thousands of 


these, too. Can’t we afford to pay a soldier 
$50 a month? 

Tanks cost $20,000 to $100,000 each. Anti- 
aircraft gums set Uncle Sam back $17,000 to 
$95,000. Field artillery pieces of 115 mm. 
run around $50,000. Should we keep a sol- 
lier or sailor down to less than $50 a month? 

We'll soon have an Army of 3,000,000. It 
may go up to 6,000,000 or more. In such a 
huge fighting force there will be many men 
with dependents. Let the men have war 
insurance. Let their dependents have gen- 


But, for ce of 
pay them at least $50 a 
is in this war 


the si all that’s 
month. 


for total and com- 


erous aid 
American 
America 


plete victory over Hitler and the Japs. Essen- 
tial costs don’t count. The price of victory 
Will be paid in full by the American people. 


But never let it 


America f 


iT 
if i 


be said that in this great 
to show an extra $8 worth 
f loyalty to its defenders 

Come clean, Senators and Representatives, 
and vote 's service men base pay of 
$50 a m 
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Tributes to Former Congressman Lt. 
Comdr. Thomas C. Hennings 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BOLIVAR PAGAN 


RESIDENT COMMISSIONER 





FROM PUERTO RICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 1, 1942 


Mr. PAGAN. 
granted 


Mr. Speaker, under leave 
by the unanimous consent of 


the House, I offer two newspaper items 
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about Lt. Comdr. Thomas C. Hennings, 
who was our colleague in the House. One 
is an editorial from El Mundo, indepen- 
dent daily, the leading newspaper of 
Puerto Rico. Another is an article pub- 
lished also in E] Mundo, written by the 
Puerto Rican journalist, Mr. E. Combas 
Guerra, a distinguished and widely read 
columnist. 

I am very pleased to insert these two 
newspaper items dealing on our former 
colleague, Thomas C. Hennings, on his 
departure from Puerto Rico, where he 
lived for several months as a naval aid to 
the Governor. Thomas C. Hennings won 
the highest appreciation and the love of 
the Puerto Rican people. 

{From El Mundo of May 21, 1942] 
THOMAS C. HENNINGS 


Lt. Comdr. Thomas C. Hennings, naval aide 
to the Governor, is leaving our island to take 
over new duties for the Navy somewhere in 
the Pacific. 

Since his arrival in Puerto Rico in Septem- 
ber 1941 Lieutenant Commander Hennings 
nas shown through outstanding services to 
our island that he is not only a most capable 
and efficient official but a true friend to our 
community. Hennings never was a decora- 
tive figure around the drawing rooms of La 
Fortaleza; on the contrary, he was entrusted 
with several missions of importance. Upon 
the successful completion of each mission he 
was entrusted with a still more difficult and 
important one. It may be said that from 
the moment of his arrival he dedicated him- 
self entirely to the service of the community. 

When Governor Tugwell was appointed co- 
tor of civilian defense for the island 
he delegated his duties as such on Lieuten- 
ant Commander Hennings. Before that he 
had made him chief of the division of emer- 
gency planning; and shortly afterward he was 
appointed chairman of the committee for 
fire prevention, a board which was closely 
related civlian defense and at the head 
of which Hennings made a brilliant job of 
organization. The systems established for 
fire prevention, especially around the water- 
fronts and other strategic zones, were pre- 
pared and carried into effect by Lieutenant 
Commander Hennings. On several instances 
he has traveled to the continent to discharge 
other duties of similar importance. 

While in Washington, Hennings won many 
points favorable to the island in connection 
with the present emergency. In the acquisi- 
tion of equipment for our fire brigades Hen- 
nings did a splendid job. He obtained the 
necessary material at the time when restric- 
tion and priority made it most difficult. The 
only reason why the same equipment is not 
here as yet is because of the shortage of 
maritime transportation. At any rate, the 
equipment is now ours and will soon be in 
operation on the island. 

During his last trip to the United States 
Lieutenant-Commander Hennings worked in- 
tensively for the benefit of Puerto Rico, his 
outstanding success being the improvement 
in the solution of our problem of sea com- 
munications with the continent. In Wash- 
ington he mobilized all his friends, in Con- 
gress and elsewhere, and if the problem i: 
solved at last none other but Hennings de- 
serves the credit. During the trip he also 
obtained hospital equipment for our emer- 
gency needs and the corresponding Federal 
appropriation may be as high as a quarter 
million dollar Aside from these official 
errands of which our readers are already in- 
formed, Lieutenant Commander Hennings 
was always at his La Fortaleza office a true 
defender of the rights of Puerto Rico. On 
several occasions he had to intervene so as 
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to assure for our island the treatment to 
which we are entitled. Very few people 
know that Hennings is responsible for chang- 
ing the Governor’s mind in the matter of the 
proclamation: of martial law, a move which 
could have brought our community to a very 
dangerous and humiliating situation. He 
employed all his persuasive ability to point 
out to the Chief Executive that the measure 
was not justified at that time and under the 
prevailing circumstances. Commander Hen- 
nings thus rendered a very imminent service 
to our people. The fact that he saved us 
from the humiliation of martial law entitles 
him to the undying gratitude of all members 
of our community. 

Thomas C. Hennings is not an upstart. 
He did not come to Puerto Rico looking for a 
job. He is a lawyer of high distinction. He 
was for several terms a Member of the United 
States Congress; he was elected—not ap- 
pointed, district attorney for the important 
city of St. Louis, a job which he resigned 
last year to join the Navy where he was a 
Reserve officer. It was then that Governor 
Tugwell persuaded him to come to Puerto 
Rico and help him in his duties as Governor. 
In order to obtain the valuable advice of 
Hennings he suggested his appointment as 
naval aide. Lieutenant Commander Hen- 
nings will soon be serving the Nation some- 
where in the Pacific. Here in this island he 
has also brought prestige and credit to the 
United States in rendering services that few 
people would be in a position te duplicais. 
Wherever fate may take Licutenant Com- 
mander Hennings he will ve followed by the 
high regard and sincere affection of our com- 
munity, where he promoted extensive good 
will and to which he lent exceptional and 
devoted services. 


[From El Mundo of May 20, 1942] 

IN AND AROUND 
(By E. Combas Guetta) 

Lt. Comdr. Thomas C. Hennings, Jr., naval 
aide to Governor Tugwell, has received orders 
from the Navy Department to report for duty 
somewhere in the Pacific, an ocean which is 
not so pacific right now. This is one of those 


LA FORTALEZA 








news stories which newspapermen hate to 
publish. Since his arrival in San Juan 
Lieutenant Commander Hennings has won 
the good will and affection of all members 
of the press who cover La Fortaleza by his 
affable manners, his democratic demeanor 
and his gentlemanly qualities. But not only 
did Commander Hennings make friends 
among newspapermen, he also made himself 
exceedingly liked by all public officials and 
private citizens who have known him He 
has been responsible for creditable and suc- 
cessful work both here and in Washington in 
connection with the needs of the present 
emergency. He was entrusted with several 
missions on the continent by Governor Tug- 


well which he has carried out to universal 
satisfaction. Hennings always showed intense 
loyalty to his chief, Governor Tugwell. But 
it happened that in ite of his modesty 





Commander Hennings grew very popular and 
he began to acquire prominence for his dis- 
ruished official services And everywhere 


rumors spread as to the possibility of a change 





in the Governorship The name of Thomas 
C. Hennings, Jr., was always mentioned as a 
probable successor to Governor Tugwell 
However, Hennings himself always denied 
that he had any aspiration of becoming Gov- 
ernor The claw jealousy began mount 
on the horiz and one day the men who 
had made such a fine impression in the na- 
tional capital during his recent visit, the 
young fellow who was able to gain audience 

d present the needs of Puerto Rico to Offi- 
cials 1 out of Congress with whom he 











had been associated for years in the past as 
Representative from the State of Missouri, 





began to be a nuisance to those dwelling in 
La Fortaleza. He was not so well liked after 
that 

On several occasions Thomas C. Hennings, 
Jr., a lawyer by profession, who had been 
elected district attorney for the city of St. 
Louis, was consulted by Governor Tugwell on 
the advisability of approving several biils 


pending his consideration, but Hennings 
also declined to give his opinion on ethical 
grounds, for he considered that the Attorney 
General was the proper official that should be 
consulted on such matters. Finally Governor 
Tugwell, acting perhaps on the advice of 
someone who disliked Commander Hennings 
and his wife, decided to address Secretary 
Ickes, requesting that he ask the Navy Depart- 
ment to send Commander Hennings to duty 
somewhere in the Pacific. Tugwell himself 
apparently mentioned the prospective spot 
where he wanted Henninrs transferred. Mr. 
Ickes obliged tue Governor's request, and so 
Governor Tugwell’s wishes came true. Com- 
mander Hennings has been ordered to the 
Pacific. 

We have no doubt that Governor Tugwell 
will tell us a bedtime story seeming to praise 
Commander Hennings, but his official letter to 
Secretary Ickes, dated May 10, will certainly 
not be shown to us, for it constitutes a 
“highly confidential subject.” 

At last a certain person who appears t 
very close to the Governor has succeeded in 
having Mrs. Hennings change her residence. 
Since war was declared, orders were received 
in Puerto Rico for the evacuation of all Army 
and Navy wives—they also tried to have Mrs. 
Hennings leave island. The wife of 
Thomas C. Hennings, Jr., a distinguished 


journalist and radio commentator, has 


be 


the 


been 









giving her services here without remunera- 
tion to the cause of civilian defense. Her 
work has been of great value to us, but she 


has always stayed in the backs 


to avoid resentment from ano 


TOI 








continental like herself, who dislikes her in- 
tensely. Due to the fact that her services 
were considered efficient and indispensable 
to civilian defense, Mrs. Hennings succeeded 
in remaining on the island, and up to this 
time she is still working for this iniza- 
tion. 

It seems, however, that she will be reed 
to leave with her husband and child In 
all probability she will n he United 
States while her husband is on duty in the 
Pacific 

We sincerely deplore Commander Hennings’ 
t r and the departure of his distin- 

i wife. They have made many friends 
( and, who had hoped they would es- 





heir home permanently here 
friends regret having them leave the 
Commander Hennings is the sort of n 





obeys orders from his superiors, and i 
to go wherever the Washington authorities 


y send him 
Commander Thoma 


C. Hennings, Jr., is not 


the only one leaving La Fortaleza ther per- 
ns will soon quit their jobs in La Fortaleza 
Miss Elizabeth (Pat) Murphy, former secre- 
tary of ex-Governor Swope, is planr rf ] 
at the end of the month. She pre ] : 
secretary to Commander Henni1z 

Another of the officials who G Tug- 
well in xi et rid of ret 
Walter L. Coy On this } é val 
Governor Tugwell has als V < tary 
Icke It seems tha ppare yD 1zwell 
d I want to appear t ly re ble 
for these hange We have n- 
formed tl Governor T \ I ed 
i € u f in he el e 
in the Department Justice I re- 
i is between Tu ll 1A I ( - 
eral Mi ire l to | s l 
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Censorship 


ENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. RICHARD P. GALE 


MINNESOTA 


vv 
it» 


OF 


IN THE HOUSE OF 


rppre»nr* 


REPRESENTATIVE 


wf 


Monday, June 1, 1942 


Mr. GALE. Mr. Speaker, propaganda 
and censorship are dangerous playthings, 
to be used sparingly anc intelligently— 
especially in the United States. Not a 
slave race but highly literate and cer- 
tainly a race of independent, rugged in- 
dividualists, we want to know what is 
going on and why. Every drug store, 
every tavern, every crossroads has each 
its own Napoleon, its own Disraeli, has its 
own political and military board of strat- 
egy. And why not? This is part of the 
American tradition. Part of free speech, 
free thought, and free government. 

Now in war censorship is necessary. 
Censorship means that certain facts of 
military value must be concealed from 
the enemy. Who would announce a raid 
on Tokyo? Who would announce the 
sailing of a convoy? Who would describe 
the Norden bombsight or the Radar de- 
tection device? But censorship, the sup- 
pression of information, can go too far, 
especially in regard to events which have 
already become history. 

What happens when everybody 
there was a fight? When eve 
knew there was a Pearl Harbor o1 
cassar Strait or a Battle of Jav it 
when nobody knew the facts? Rumor, 
gossip, indecision, loss of confidence. 
What more fertile field for propaganda— 
German, Jap propaganda? The “did you 
hear?” stories The whole-fleet-sunk 
rumor. The one about the Japanese 
grocer’s truck which stalled on Hickman 
Field, Honolulu, the morning of Decem- 
ber 7, 1941. The Jap grocer, tinkering 
with his motor until the sides of the truck 
suddenly dropped, revealing four or six 
or eight machine guns which sub 
ly raked the barracks. 

The'story about the British dancing in 
night clubs as the Japs infilt 
inadequate Singapore defenses 


knows 
rybody 


T 
a ivia~ 


—burt 


equent- 








blackout. Censorship was made ridi 
lous by the very dangerou ry 
announcing a convoy a week from Aus- 
tralia. The British battleship Malaya 
in for repairs at the Brooklyn Navy ‘ 
but, “Oh, no, boys; you cannot print 
that.” Only about 600 British lilors 
spent the evening Broadway and vi- 
cinity with hat bands marke 

Malaya. 


on 
Ull 


Propaganda is the distortion of f 
the deliberate attempt to influez ypin- 
ion; the truth, but not always the wi] 
truth, and sometimes the truth l 
highly colored glasses 

Lik ny narcc propaganda | 
be us¢ in increasil d i 
may be a terrific reactior 

All winter, “Nazis rol i Led 
weeping ictory”; Hitler defe 





A099 


ola 





Doakes gets just a little 
finds the Nazis 
When the Red victory was 
ping, and when Hitler was not 


spring 


defeated, the answer is apt to be, “Oh, 
yea.’ 
winter, “Jap fleet sunk”; “Japs 


“Jap bases 
And, gen- 
tleman, what really happened? Natu- 
ck-back when the goods delivy- 
are not as per advertisement. 
ng accounts of production, long 
before the tanks came off the line; glow- 
ing accounts in movies and press of ship 
—and not much about the 
which we will have to lick 


hurled back in Luzon”; 
I ; “Invasion broken.” 


jaunchin 
sub blockade 
or be 

Lots about 


‘kk 7 


MCACC. 


buying a victory with pro- 


duction and not much about buying it 
with lives—the hard way, and ultimately 
the only way. 


V 
Other instances where propaganda has 


been laid on with a shovel, where it 
should have been laid on by a scalpel— 
instances where it should not have been 


laid on at all. 
There are to 


and propa 


) many agencies censoring 
E anding. Each department of 
the Army and Navy has its public rela- 
tions mat Each alphabetical board and 
subboard has not one but several publicity 
men. The radio Federal Communica- 
tions Comm on has Mr. Fly. The 
movies have Mr. Mellett, the real propa- 
ganda bl from Mr. McLeish, 


ome 


Office of Facts and Figures, the press 
Mr. Byron Price, and perhaps the most 
important of all is Mr. Donovan, Co- 
ordinator of Information. He gets the 
facts from tl State Department, the 
espionage systems, the foreign radio and 

ywhe else, digests, edits, passes on 
or withholds 

Here is a perfect example of misinfor- 
mation, contradiction and a policy which 








can lead only to confusion and disillu- 
nment of Mr. Joe Doaks, citizen 
The Mil Review, semiofficial Army 
public n, April 1942: 
I t J er \ to hardships and 
1 n i trinated with 
1e Sami which is thi 
c YY ‘ +} Js pane ‘ The 
oug! 1d cunnir he is 
t a t cai of h 
1 I he must 1 
' i el y 
I Ni y Times, Sunday, May 16 
2 i) McCloy, Assistant 
: f W 
I f n ge back 
= rut Th 
S lier is we rainec 
j hat death n 
mor t hly select 
li~e l € igeres- 
! . Times, M 16, 1942 
I 1 t O ( Fa nd 
A aN vy ret ( 
I 7 k l i l 
f ¢ Pp ¥ G 
t si 
‘ T ea- 

















Why not get together? Why not an 
intelligent policy of information to the 
American people who are not stupid, who 
are mentally over 9 years old, and who 
are tough enough to take the truth? 
Why not stop trying to kid people who 
refuse to be kidded? 

If this is total war and it most cer- 
tainly is, the people are going to carry 
the load, are going to pay the freight in 
blocd. Therefore the people are entitled 
to the truth about the war they are pay- 
ing for. If we are not capable of hearing 
the facts, if we cannot stand the truth— 
we surely are not strong enough to stand 
without it. 


Washington’s Slum Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE A. PADDOCK 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 1, 1942 
Mr. PADDOCK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REcorD, 
I include the following editorials: 
{From the Washington Post of May 9, 1942] 
DISEASE INCUBATORS 


“The Washington,” Representa- 


battle of 


tive Pappock told the House on Thursday, 
“could be the worst defeat of the war.” He 
was referring to the health menace which 
arises from Washington's rat-infested, filthy, 
disease-breeding slums. We hope that his 
candid warning will not be lost upon the 
Senate or upon his colleagues in the House 
when the final vote comes on the fund to be 
appropriated under the Lanham Act for 


Washington 


Mr. PappockK has two suggestions to 


usetul 


cS 
make. He thinks that the Health Depart- 
mie should be given am} authority to 
close up insanitary hovels that are not fit 
for human beings to live in and that slum 
racketeers who constantly violate the law 


tences. Both of 


should be given jail ser 
t Board of 


roe ns ought t tir the 














S€ = 

Commissioners to action. If they need ad- 
ditional powers, Mr. Pappock ziven them 
an excellent invitation to present their case 
Fortunately, the Com! ioners are work- 
ing « the lum problem. Tentative ap- 
proval h been given new regulations to 
raise standards ir ling, lodging, and 
rooming houses I the istrict 
And test cases are b ught to deter- 
mine whe r tl f Insanitary Build- 
i he now on the books 
to close rot ks in which men 
women, and children live as cattle These 
e encouraging dev pments, but the new 
s should not be permitted to drag along 
until an epiden Ss upo! If the present 
( be put to effe e use at once 

f is I tatute tl 
Of course, the whole prcblem is compli- 
cat ; Commissioner M n points out 
by ute shor ( ng quarters of 
If families are put out of insani- 


bly move in with 


friend nd thi overcrowd other slums 
P y under such conditions without 
W n vell b ent where they can be 
l employed But mal of them are 
( cted w here That 
1e into tl 
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and utilities in Washington and vicinity on 
the assumption that war workers now housed 
in disease incubators need be given no con- 
sideration. 

{From the Washington Post of May 29, 1942] 


REMOVING A MENACE 


One source of disease, filth, crime, and im- 
morality is about to be cleared up in Washing- 
ton through th? efforts of a single Congress- 
man, the Washington Mousing Association, 
and the Post. Hereafter the Government will 
not rent slum properties to racketeers who 
pack them with a family in each room. Gov- 
ernment-owned houses that are not fit for 
human occupancy will be demolished, and 
those which can be used temporarily with a 
minimum standard of decency will be re- 
paired before being*rented. 

Dilapidated houses taken over by the Gov- 
to make way for public buildings 
have long been a headache to the Washington 
Housing Association. Many of these shacks 
1ave been rented for years before being de- 
molist It has been impossible to enforce 
Sanitary laws against them, because they are 
the property of the Government. The Post 
exposed the situation through data supplied 
by the Housing Association. Shocked that 
such conditions could exist in the Capital, 
Representative Pappock took the matter up 
with the Public Buildings Administration. It 
is in reply to Mr. Pappock’s appeal for the 
removal of this health menace that Commis- 
sioner W. E. Reynolds has outlined a new 
policy for the operation of slum properties 
owned by the Government 

In addition to putting the best of these 
houses into livable condition, the Public 
Buildings Administration proposes to revise 
prevent the crowding of 12 
or 14 persons into a single small house with 
only one outdoor toilet. In the future, Com- 
missioner Reynolds also agrees, it will be nec- 
essary for the Public Buildings Administra- 
tion to select its tenants with greater care. 
This policy will not, of course, convert hovels 
into modernized isow-rent dwellings. But it 
will eliminate some of the worst violations of 
the city’s meager housing standards. The 
next logical step is, of course, the compulsory 
cleaning up or demolition of foul shacks in 
private ownership, which are a much greater 
menace to public health, because 
much more numerous 
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Proposal Regarding Rubber Shortage 
Worth Consideration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. JERRY VOORHIS 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 1, 1942 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the most obvicus things 
to do about the problem of rubber in our 
country is to collect all the scrap rubber 
that undoubtedly is in existence in prac- 
tically every building in this country. 


The suggestion that is contained in the 
following editorial comes from one of 
America’s greatest editors and publishers, 


Mr. Mancheste1 
geles Daily News 
worthy of careful con 


Boddy, of the Los An- 
As such it is certainly 


ideration. 































































where have we found a clear-cut, definite 
statement of facts an: figures from the Gov- 
ernment to the people about rubber. 

What we have found is a collection of 
frightening announcements and guesses born 
in panic and issued without supporting facts. 

We do not question the Government’s fig- 
ures with respect to the stock pile On hand. 
Neither do we question the estimate as to 
how much more rubber 1eeded for war 
material. 

But we do make the flat statement that 
neither the Government nor any other agency 
in the land knows how much available rub- 
ber is now in the hands of civilians, rubber 
available for reclamation purposes, rubber 
enough to keep civilian cars rolling for the 
28-month period that will be required to 
build plants to produce synthetic rubber. 

There is rubber in practically every back 
yard, in every cellar and basement, and in 
every attic in the United States. This rubber, 
regardless of its age or previous condition of 
servitude, can be reclaimed and used. 

While no one knows exactly the extent of 
this supply, it is known that for many years 
the United States has used at least half of 
the total world supply of rubber. One au- 
thority in New York states: “There is a mini- 
mum of 10,000,000 toms of all kinds of scrap 
rubber lying all over the country.” 

Even if this authority is wrong by 7,000,000 
tons, there still would remain enough re- 
claimable rubber to keep all tires now being 
used retreaded until the synthetic product is 
available. 

In addition to supplying all civilian needs, 
this reclaimed rubber plus the stockpile of 
crude now on hand will fill the entire require- 
ments of war production. 

The question should be exclusively one of 
getting the enormous supply of scrap rubber 
into the reclamation plants. 

This will not be easy. An enormous quan- 
tity exists in lots so small they would never 
be captured through any of the drive plans 
now blanketing the Nation 

Something new, exciting, 
must be employed 

We suggest a national lottery in which one 
lottery ticket would be issued for every 10 
pounds of reclaimable rubber turned in “to 
the nearest service station.” 

War developments have 
ments for such a lottery 
employ a lottery system in drafting men to 
fight for their country, what can be the ob- 
jection to employing a similar system to get- 
ting in the rubber needed to equip them and 
keep the civilian population rolling in order 
that it might redouble its war effort? 

On the ethical side, the arguments against 
a lottery have been exploded. As Mrs. Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt said in 1934: 

“The spirit of gambling seems to be in 
people. We may regret it, we ] 
uwgainst it, but in one way or another 
gambling spirit seems to spring up again—on 
the race course, in the stock market, 
lotteries which are so popular in Eur 


is 


and compelling 


given new argu- 


If it was proper to 


1 
may legislate 


the 
un 


in the 





countries, or in card games in the drawing 
room and crap rooms in the street. There- 
fore, it seems impossible to say to the people: 


‘You shall not gamble 
Everyone could get a ticket 
and as many more as he ha 
of rubber) in this lottery. 
home would have achance. 
den hose, old rubber 


(at least 
10-pound units 
Even the poorest 
Old tires, old gar- 
overshoes, boots, punc- 


one, 





tured hot-water bottles, doormats, rubber 
pads, old jar rings—all would count up. And 
every eye in the Nation would be peeled for 
old rubber. 

The prizes should be numerous and com- 


pelling. They should range from a minimum 
of $100 all the way up to a grand prize of 
$250,000, which should be tax fret 

The plans could be worked out in practi- 


time flat 


cally no 





And if anyone doubts the national inter- 
est in lotteries, be he reminded that just be- 
fore the war this country Was spending up- 
ward of $4,000,000,000 annually for all kinds 
of lottery schemes, from horse racing in Ire- 
land to racketeering number in Los 
Angeles’ Little Tokio. 

If the price of a lottery ticket is restricted 
to rubber, every square inch of scrap rubber 
in the land will find its way to our war pro- 
duction plants, and probably there will be 10 
times enough left over to keep every automo- 
bile in the United States rolling 

Write or wire your Congressman today to 
start the ball bouncing for the great natl 
rubber lottery of 1942. 


games 








How Not To Get a Better Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1942 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following article by 
James Morgan from the Boston Sunday 
Globe of May 31, 1942: 

How Not To GET A BETTER CONGRESS—ALL 
Tu1s IDLE GRUMBLING As UsvuAL ABOUT 
CONGRESS AND POLITICIANS WITHOUT DOING 
ANYTHING ABOUT IT ONLY PLAYS HITLER’S 
GAME OF WEAKENING US BY UNDERMINING 





Our FAITH IN THE DEMOCRACY FOR WHICH 
WE FIGHT 

(By James Morgan) 
Speaking, as we were in this place last 


Sunday, of the unpaid helpers of Hitler and 





the Axis in our country, who go about sow- 
ing Nazi seeds of racial and group discords, 
consider now those among us who are play- 


ing into the hands of the enemy 
in the hue and cry against our pol 
politicians too, is an old 
custom, But today we are desperat 
ing for freedom, which we cannot hav 
t free political institutions, and 
not have these without politics and politi- 
cians to operate them 
Fascism in Italy, nazi-ism in Germany, and 
militarism in Japan began by working on 


hic 
A i115, 








ou 


the impatience of the peoples of those coun- 
tries with the legislators and ministers of 
presentative government. Once they got 


rid of these, Mussolini, Hitler, and the 
hbucklers set up their dictator- 
hips on the ruins of the legislatures they 
had wrecked. The people no longer had any 
voice at all. Their liberties and rights were 
their lives and properties in total 


anese swa 





subjection to the dictators 
THE HITLER GAMI 

Thereupon all business and | 
despotisms were converted into the buildin 
and manning of the military machi. of 
this horrible war to extend th way of 
despots over other lands, The di ~ ¢ 
the same methods for conque 1 
peoples that had enabled them t ubju- 
gate their owr. They preyed upon the dis- 
satisfaction of all free and critical tizenry 
with the human shortcomings of t V- 
ernments 

The Quislings in Norway did not intend to 


become Nazi puppets, but t 

were superpatriots, 100-percent N 
France was not divided and } 1 ir 
helplessness by pro-Germans, but by men 
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in the army and in civil life who believed 
they were ultra-French rificed the 
Republic to get rid of n politi 
and look at France no ted by t 
lowest form of its politics d by 
the eely, slick Laval 
WHERE POLITICS SAVED THE W D 

Britain v next on Hitler’s 1 s 
seemed ripe for his picking, after 20 yea1 
the shifty politics of time-serve and ap- 
peasers, who had been seeing 1 day of 
wrong through the little hole of ¢ ti 
Happily, the British people were 
at the business of freedom thai r ne - 
bors across the Channel When 
saw the pistol pointed straight a ] 
ties, they broke away from the old-school 
and shook off ruie by a timid cast I 
day they rallied and united k 
stand, though alone and all but 
against the triumphant advance of y 

That swift achievement of un eX- 
ample of politics at its best and in its m« 
skillful form. Politicians under the 
Ship of that life-long politician, V 
Churchill, saved the free world, or 1 
gave it a chance to save itself. This is 1 
our own political assignment from d 
to hold the American people togetl 
enough to finish the job. 

ON THE BRIGHT ANGEL TRAIL 

How to do it? Certainly not 1 y 

up our nose and shrugging our should 


the politics and the politicians that will h 
to do the job on the home front. All wl 
echo the clamor against C 


particular, should close their moutl 


rising 





























enough to give their to think 
what they are doing. A: 
to cry down free government as mething 
not worth fighting for, t f ¢ » the 
tail of the democratic dog 
Good or bad, wise pid, C Ss 
is at the center of all our freedom d tl 
whole American way of life. Whoever par- 
rots the too-common remark that it uld 
adjourn for the duration of the war is tak- 
ing Hitler’s side on the main issue in tl 
struggle and proposing that we should cop) 
his action in shutting up the Reich £ 
Now, the perfectly good Americans 
are chorusing the outcry against politics and 
politicians do not want us t llow the Ax 
despots in abolishing politics and politician 
They are just grumbling, Americar il« 
ways have grumbled, at their public se 
A de cratic people ever insist that i 
inalienable right to “lam thei k 
But we would better handle f 
burden with care at a time wher f de- 
on his carrying us s y | 
ings of the precipices along the per- 
narrow Bright Angel T l 
Grand Canyon of a war that 
tl sail mf 
NT AT I 
Tl col l 
of our pr 
i C 
) b I d x, 1 ¢ I 
t ug t that 
>) mere lle ult 
WW } ‘ I e! ¢ + 
€ I I I ee g VE I t 
to flinch 
j defense nd t - 
+} ve th er of +} y f Cc 
Can! wish to x { me t 
did their fathers in the W W 7 
tur i to find old ck g 
peanut politics with tl - - 
tory 
A Congress ir dis- 
advantage For task 
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and all the powers to wage it must pass to 
the President. Yet this Congress has made a 
fairly good record in forging those compli- 
cated weapons for the Commander in Chief 
of the Army and Navy. An indiscriminate 
denunciation of it is a poor reward for Mem- 
bers who have labored hard and faithfully 
through the most arduous sessions in all our 
legislative history. Nor is it any way to 
encourage other capable men to go to 
Washington 

Compared with its predecessors, the Sev- 
enty-seventh Congress has its share of able 
and devoted men as well as of tide waiters, 
triflers, and fools. The wonder is that it has 
Gone so well when we consider its source. 
For our politics is the most out-of-date old 
rattletrap in this up-to-date country. It is 


as full of ancient superstitions a witch’s 
sabbath, with many hoodoos as frightful as 
the now all-but-forgotten third-term taboo 


was only yesteryear. It still is geared to a 
dead past, when our political problem was 
the adjustment of the relations of the 
States to the Federation 

Too many of our public men lag 50 years 
behind the times. They have not found cut 
that we are in a new era, when our political 
problem is the adjustment of the economic 
and social relations of groups with one an- 
other and with the Government. Moreover, 


we all hope that before the end of the 2-year 
term of the next Congress victory will lay 
upon its doorstep that highly complex prob- 
lem of the place of America in the post-war 
world 


START A REGENERATION THIS YEAR 
There is no time to lose in starting a politi- 
cal regeneration. It could be started, at least, 
this very year if the same spirit which is giving 
us the unselfish, unpaid services of tens of 
thousands of men and women in civilian de- 


fense, on the draft and rationing boards, in 
the Red Cross, the United Service Organiza- 
tions, and other voluntary agencies could be 


enlisted for just 3 months in the nomination 
and election of Senators and Representatives 
in the Seventy-eighth Congress next fall 
What we ugently need is not better poli- 
ticians so much as politicians who speak the 
language of our day and are capable of ad- 
dressing themselves to a wholly new type of 
questions. We should not wait for them to 
seek seats in Congress. We should seek them 
out wherever they can be found, regardless 
of whether they shy away from politics and 
regardless of party tags. Surely in this grave 
emergency we are not going to let ourselves be 
tricked by that red herring, by chasing that 
rabbit. Old routine partisanship would 
vulgarize this day of judgment for the free 
world. If, on the contrary, we should leave 
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politics, as usual, to a little minority of pro- 
fessionals and then grumble at the result we 
should be worse than bad sports; we should 
be slackers in this battle for freedom. 
Re: Second Front 
REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SAMUEL DICKSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1942 
Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, the 


opening of a second front has been en- 
gaging the attention of the United Na- 
tions ever since the valiant stand of the 


Russians permitted us to hope for a 
German defeat. 
The western front is important to 


Americans, particularly because so many 


of our soldiers had given their lives in 
the last war, on the battlefields of 
France, in defense of our institutions and 
liberty. It was on the battlefields of 
France that our first Army to fight on 
European soil obtained its baptism of 
fire. It was here that the youth of 
America showed its mettle against the 
forces of military aggression a score of 
years ago. It will be again on this west- 
ern front that victory will be won. 

Only the other day General Somer- 
vell made it clear to the assembled chiefs 
of the United Nations that our might 
was growing stronger day by day, and 
that the time will soon come when we 
will be able to take a decisive stand in 
putting an end to the war of aggression, 
which has drenched the whole world in 
blood, and has made all of Europe and 
eastern Asia a vast battlefield. 

It is not only a question of opening a 
new battle front, but it is primarily a 
question of organizing the iiberty-loving 
nations of Europe into a cohesive force 
to fight aggression. Conquered Europe 
is waiting with bated breath for its liber- 
ation. The subjugated people of the 
West—tthe French, Dutch, Belgians, Nor- 
wegians—and the nations of Central Eu- 
rope—the Czechs and the Poles—are 
waiting for the signal which will enable 
them to throw off the yoke of the Nazi 
military machine, and resume their inde- 
pendent lives as nations. 

I feel that these nations, which are 
accustumed to leading their independent 
existences, will more than justify the 
trust we put in them, that they will con- 
tribute their shares to overthrow the 
tyrant. We must not for a moment for- 
get that even though Hitler has raped 
and disarmed many independent nations, 
unfortunately for him, he could not, try 
as he may, destroy the feeling of inde- 
pendence and liberty which these na- 
tions have always borne in the thousands 
of years of their history. 

A nation like the Dutch, which defeated 
the power of Spain when Holland was 
merely a tiny speck on the map and Spain 
was the mistress of the world; a nation 
like Belgium, which in the hundreds of 
years of its existence was always noble 
and brave and generous to people all 
over the world, will not long remain a 
slave when the opportunity is given to 
them to regain their liberty. A nation 
like Norway, which boasts of a thousand- 
year-old history and which had Nor- 
wegian kings rule all of the north of 
Europe for many hundreds of years, will 
not long remain a subjected race. The 
Danes, who are under the heel of a Hit- 
ler for 2 years, will remember their glori- 
ous history when they were the masters 
of many other nations and when even 
Great Britain was subject to them, will 
soon regain their rightful place in the 
family of nations; and the valiant Poles, 
whose national history is full of deeds of 
heroism and bravery, will likewise show 
that they know how to fight and vanquish 
a ruthless foe. And even within Ger- 
many, sooner or later, the elements which 
make for liberty and nobility will soon 
make themselves felt, and perhaps from 
their own midst create someone who will 
overthrow Hitler and his gang and per- 
mit the reestablishment of liberty within 
its own borders. 
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So I see the vision of a liberated Europe 
as soon as our air armada has established 
supremacy on the western front, and as 
soon as our Army and Navy are in a posi- 
tion to play their part in the liberation of 
the subjected nations of the world. Of 
course, our military strategists are in- 
clined to be cautious, but it is apparent 
that victory comes only through boldness 
and bravery. 

It is not possible by a mere passive 
study of all available chances to know 
whether a fighting venture will be suc- 
cessful or not. Daring and the ability to 
face hardships are necessary for success. 
True we should not risk the lives of our 
sons simply because there is even a pos- 
sibility of victory, but we must throw 
into the scale all our ability where there 
is a probability of victory. It seems to 
be the opinion of most military experts 
that we have reached that pro: ability of 
success, and that shortly we shall be able 
to strike for victory. Our air power is 
growing day by day, our Army is tough 
and ready to fight, cur Navy is in ship- 
shape condition. 

I mentioned General Somervell earlier 
in my remarks and I know that the re- 
spective heads of our Army and Navy are 
in daily consultation with their respec- 
tive counterparts in the other United 
Nations, making full preparations. 

I have full confidence in the ability of 
our armed forces when the time comes. 
I know that Britain has not been idle, and 
I feel that the preparations of that na- 
tion have gone far to prepare for the 
inevitable success. I know that the sup- 
pressed nations of Europe will welcome 
us with open arms as liberators, and that 
they will not permit Hitler much longer 
to speak in the name of a Europe which 
he had despoiled and destroyed. The 
spirit is there, the ability is there, and 
as soon as the opportunity presents it- 
self we shall go forward to victory. 





Class of 1942, West Point 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. J. BUELL SNYDER 


OF 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1942 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, in com- 
pany with my colleagues the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. Starnes] and the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Manon], we 
were privileged to occupy seats about 10 
feet from each of the 374 West Point 
graduates last Friday morning when 
they saluted the Chief of Staff, Gen. 
George C. Marshall, as he handed them 
their diplomas. 





PENNSYLVANIA 


What an inspiring occasion! Our 
most efficient Chief of Staff, General 
Marshall, delivered a history-making 


address for the preservation of human 
liberties that echoed around the world, 
and these 374 graduates broke into en- 
thusiastic applause when he said we 
-annot compromise with the Axis Powers 
and preserve our sacred liberties. 
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Following is a list of the West Point 
graduating class, 1942: 
James Hart Hottenroth. 
James Henry Hayes. 
Henry Preston Halsell, 
Thomas Henry Lauer. 
Elliott Carr Cutler, Jr. 
Sam Ellsworth Cumpston. 
yeorge Edward Hesselbacher, Jr. 
Robert Paul Young. 
John Moore McMurray. 
James Bryan Newman 3d. 
John Reiley Finney. 
Hugh Pat Williams. 
Richard Malcolm Horridge. 
Irving Rock Obenchain, Jr. 
John Earle _Kennedy, Jr. 
William Harold Morgan. 
Lawrence Willard Vogel. 
George Chambers Hozier. 
Pedro Flor Cruz y Rexas. 
John Winthrop Barnes. 
Willam Ward Watkin, Jr. 
Leon Joseph Hamerly. 
Edward Ambrose Martell, 
John Arnot Hewitt. 
Yates Michel Hill. 
Francis Paul Koisch, 
Daniel Arthur Raymond 
Jerrold Duster Snow 
Joseph John Schmidt, Jr. 
Eric Castlereigh Orme. 
Paul Robert Cerar 
Robert Maurice Rawls. 
Alvin Dumend Wilder, Jr. 
Philip George Krueger. 
William Tuttle Hamilton, Jr. 
Miles Lowell Wachendorf. 
Robert Peyton Tabb, Jr. 
Frederick Charles Roecker, Jr. 
Fred Edgar Rosell, Jr. 
John Clement Mattina. 
Frank Clyde Smiley, Jr. 
Mahlon Eugene Gates. 
John Pierce Beeson, Jr. 
Robert Langdon Ferguson. 
John Emory Gimperling. 
Roger Lee Russell, Jr. 
Richard Louis Hennessy. 
Charles Emerson Ragiand. 
Thomas Adrian Norwood. 
Edward McWayne Wright. 
Roger Alley Barnes 
Seymour Rubenstein 
Theodore James Michel. 
John Wallis Leonard. 
Edmond Harrison Leavey, J 
Francis Eugene Voegeli 
Eugene Leland Weeks 
John Preston Sheffey 3d 
Carter Williamson, Jr 
John Warmington Atwood 
John Bake1 
Harold Archer Oeden 
Clyde Raymond Eisenschmidt, Jr 
Wayne Leonard Bart 
am Hampton Edwards. 
les Marshall Fergusson, Jr. 
Peter Richard Mcody, 
Horace Allan Lawler 
Thomas Francis Farreli, Jr 
Gerhardt Christopher Clementson. 
Rosario Pietro Bonasso 









Thomas Matthew Rienzi 
Theodore James McAdam. 
Louis Polcar 

Charles Fred Shutrump 2d 
David Rowland 


Rollin T 
Yar] He 
John William 
Alexander 


nomas 


net 
mstet 


teinmetz, Jr 
ter, Jr 

Harrell. 
McCarrell Patch, Jr. 
Edwin Felix Pezda 

Ben Franklin Hardaway, Jr 
William Russeli Kraft, Jr. 
Richard Eddy Gaspard 

Charles Malcom Mizell 
kaymond Patrick Murphy 


John Clinton Cockrill, Jr. 
Lambert. 


~ 





Arthur I 


wrence 


Foster. 
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Kenneth Frederick Hanst, Jr. 
Andrew Stevenson Low, Jr. 
Garth Stevens. 

Lawrence Lofton Cobb, Jr. 
Wilbur Deane Snow. 
Campbell Palfrey, Jr. 
Robert Davis Terry. 

Carl William Stapleton. 
Carey Herbert Brown, Jr. 
Robert Brvan Short. 

El Roy Paul Master. 

Robert Walter Fritz. 

Stanton Wayne Josephson. 
William Edward Corley, Jr. 
Jack Lester Bogusch. 

John Randle Watson. 

Roy Orval Smith, Jr. 

Jere Washington Maupin. 
James Alfred Vivian. 

Philip Edward Horan, Jr. 
John Marion Baker 
Thurman McCord Brandon, 
Philip Shaw Wood, Jr 

Philip Henry Riedel, Jr. 

Lee Glasier Jones. 

Marshall Waller 

Dale Eldon Buchanan, 
George R. Allin, Jr. 

Lawrence Lahm 

Paul Berkshire Woodward. 
Fred Ernest Holdredge, Jr. 
Selmer Gustaves 

Leonard John Pasciak. 

James Francis Clark Hyde, Jr. 

Joseph Richard Elliott 

Thomas Taylor Galloway. 

Floyd Irvin Robinson. 

Charles Curtis George. | 
John Paul Omans. | 
George Raybourn O'Neal. 
John Douglas Reid. 

Cyrus Edson Manierre, Jr | 
Matthew John Redlinger, Jr. 
Donald Eugene Simon, 

Albert Oliver Witte 

Andrew Hudson Weigel, 

Glen William Russell. 

John Carter Ford 

John Munroe Anderson 
Charles Elbridge Howe, Ji 
Donald Hilary Connolly, Jr. 

John Edward Craig 
William Burr Clark 
Richard Arthur House 
Robert Clark Kates 
Edward Allan Munns, 
Walter Dean Short 
Joel John Dilworth. 
senjamin Ira Hill 


I 
George Rogers Seip 
I 
C 


well Stanley Nickcdem. 
sharles Howard Garvin. 
Arvol Duane Allen 


Edgar Allan Rickman. | 
Samuel Hubbard Hays. | 
Roy William Ballard 

Richard Wood Maftfry. 





Harold Windsor e. 
Sam Powell Wagner 
William Robert Hughes 
Robert Horatio Clagett, Jr. 
Frank Clark Scofield, Jr 
James Knox Cockrell, Jr. 
Henry Compton Benitez 


Wayne G. McCarthy 


Jesse Lee Lew Ji 

Thomas James H f 
Severir Martinez, J1 

John Joseph Short 

Jay Jaynes 

James Madison Caviness, Jr. 


Carl Comer Ulsake1 
Robert William Carpenter, Jr 
Cecil Kenneth Ct 

John Dennis 
James Edw 
Francis Jos 
Chester Reed d 
William Davis Tatsch 
Albert Nichols Thompson, 
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Samuel Alexander Gibson, Jr. 

John Aloysius Ryan, Jr. 

Mark Howard Terrel. 

Harry Franklin Boone. 

Frederic Homer Sargent T 

Carl Columbus Hinkle, Jr 

John Clarence Peck 

James Woodrow Bigbee 

Walter Walton Dillon 

Henry Premyslaus Kozlowski 

Leon Bilstin 

John Russell Deane, Jr. 

Miles Alderman Gayle 

James Edmund Buckley 

John Lloyd McKee, Jt 

James Boone 

Jacob Baer Ci 

Karl Nelson Reizer 

Frank Dwight Waddell. 

Henry Harmeling, J: 

James Nichclas Stu , 

Roy Stanley Geiger, Jr 

Richard Atlee Wise 

Byron Arthur Ey 

Thomas Peter Iuliu 

Robert Henry Ive} 

Ira Welch Thompson 

Thomas Harvey Tarver 

William Charles Warren 

Edward Lawrence Cor 

Philip Alfred Wyman 

Allen Everett Frawley 

VanCleave Parrott Warren. 
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George Thad Buck 

Ger nny Hughes 

Wi Smith, Jr, 
Lawrence Francis McGui! 
Ollie William Reed, Jr. 
Howard Lay Burris 

Leon Stann 
Galen Pers 
Fred Cutting 
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Charles Brooks Gracey, J1 
Wryley Lovelace Baxte! 
Archibald Donald Fiske! Jr. 


John Ott San 
Donald Frank Blaha 
Robert Hilton Offley, Jr 
Marmaduke Grims 
Samuel William Koster, J 
Walter Harlen Peirce 
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Edwin Griffin Clapp, Jr. 
Arthur Robert King. 
Robert Elmer Winkelmeyer. 
Howard Martin Fender. 
Radcliffe Spencer Simpson. 
Thomas Hunter Crary. 
August Dorsey Parker, Jr. 
Forrest Stewart Gatchel. 
Wallace Biddle Frank. 
Frederick Weston Hyde, Jr. 
John Clayton Adams, Jr. 
Robert MacDougall Bringham. 
Howard Westley Slaton. 
Mark John Burke. 

John Richard Murphy. 
Richard Robert Clark. 
Joseph Morgan Cannon, Jr. 
James E!wood Josendale. 
Altus Grant Steadman. 
Thomas Kennedy Trainer, 
Robert Morris Blair. 
Edwin Hall Marks, Jr. 
Albert Charles Reinert. 
Frank Butner Clay 
Leonard John Blissenbach. 
Richard Cutler Miles. 
Charles Russel]! Hill. 
Claude Cleo Lumpkin, Jr, 
Sidney Hooper Young, Jr. 
Charles Kelly Eortell. 

John Raymond Moran, 
Walter Alfred Divers. 
David Darwin May. 

Peter Talbot Russell. 

John Fuller Davis, Jr. 
Jack Willard Pryor. 

Gene Clifford Smith. 
Charles Wolcott Ryder, Jr. 
David Clark Clagett. 

John Wilkinson Heard. 
Vincent Lincoln Coates. 
Robert Burnette Spilman. 
John Hurst Westenhoff. 
Daniel Edward Halpin. 
James Stanley Woolfolk. 
John William Guckeyson. 
John Boursiquot Rose, Jr. 
Ernest Johnson White, Jr. 
Luis John Flanagan. 
Clifford Cobb Sherman. 
Richard Martin Scott 


William Francis Loughman, Jr. 


Henry William Urrutia. 
Charles Ray Rogers. 

Edgar Bergman Colladay, Jr. 
Keith Grayson Chatfield. 
Donald Eugene Deffke 
William Edgar Shedd 3d 
Charles Carroll Fishburne, Jr. 
Richard Patrick Brice, Jr 
Joseph Bell 

Joe Virgil Morey 

George Lawrence Eckert. 
Leonard Samuel Marshall. 
Timothy Asbury Pedley 3d. 
Jesse Richard Miles, Jr. 
George Rayens Grant 
Frederick Dana Standish 2d. 
Donnelly Paul Bolton. 


James Savage Braden. 

Allan Richard Scullen. 
Charles Andrew Beaucond, Jr 
Lynn DeWitt Sifford, Jr 
Charlie Calhoun Coleman. 
George Williams, Jr 

Samuel Withers Howell, Jr. 
Allen Monroe Otis. 

William Morris Zimmerman. 
James Simmons Timothy. 


Albert Edward Seifert. 
George Robert Rew 
Jerome Pershing Ellis 
Thomas Seelye Arms, Jr. 
Ellwood Tylor Claggett. 
Boyd Freeze Walker. 
Kenneth Earl Dyson 
Edward Joseph Aileo 
Lucius DuBignon Clay, Jr 
William Ross Scott, Jr 
Frederick Charles Uhler. 
George Doan Rehkopf. 
Wilfred Craig Ford, 
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Samuel Hampton Henton. 
Thaddeus Francis Dziuban. 
Albert McConnell Ward. 
Robert George Brugh, Jr. 
John Myrddin Davies 3d. 
Austin Patrick Byrne. 
Richard Stockton Field, Jr. 
Alden McLellan, Jr. 
Charles Campbell Ettlesen. 
Thomas Hasset Ray, Jr. 
John Denis Crowley, Jr. 





The Farmers of Puerto Rico Request the 
Removal of Governor Tugwell 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOLIVAR PAGAN 


RESIDENT COMMISSIONER FROM PUERTO RICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1942 


Mr. PAGAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted by the unanimous con- 
sent of the House, I am including copy 
of the official resolution adopted by the 
Farmers’ Association of Puerto Rico, in- 
sular branch of thc American Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, adopted on May 24, de- 
claring Rexford Guy Tugwell, Governor 
of Puerto Rico, a persona non grata to 
the farmers of Puerto Rico, and request- 
ing the removal of said Governor. Said 
resolution was approved in a mass con- 
vention of the delegates of the farmers 
throughout the island and reflects the 
bitter opposition of all the farmers of 
Puerto Rico against Governor Tugwell, 
whose removal is being urgently re- 
quested by the farmers. 

Also, I am including a newspaper 
article written by the Puerto Rican 
journalist, Mr. Carlos J. Benitez, pub- 
lished in the Puerto Rico World Journal 
on May 25, 1942, dealing on said conven- 
tion and resolution of the farmers of 
Puerto Rico. 


RESOLUTION OF THE ASOCIACION DE AGRICUL- 
TORES DE PUERTO RICO 


Whereas the Governor of Puerto Rico, Mr. 
Rexford G. Tugwell, has done a number of 
things which make manifest his hostility to- 
ward the farmers of Puerto Rico, as is proven 
by the report of the president of this associa- 
tion attached to this resolution; and 

Whereas instead of aiding the farmers in 
their efforts to contribute to the assurance 
of victory for our nation and its allies in 
the present war, Governor Tugwell has per- 
sisted in obstructing these efforts, endeavor- 
ing with zeal to further plans and experi- 
ments which distract from the warlike ef- 
forts to which all good citizens should be 
dedicated at this moment, the time, money, 
and strength of our country; and 

Whereas Governor Tugwell has persisted 
in changing the economy of the island for 
which purpose he has demanded absolute 
powers which make of him a true dictator 
of a communistic philosophy; and 

Whereas for the attainment of these 
powers Governor Tugwell has adopted in- 
advised measures ignoring the legal opinion 
of the attorney general and the advice of 
the auditor of Puerto Rico; and 

Whereas Governor Tugwell is instigating 
serious dissensions in this island, creating 
confusion and chaos, when our people most 
need internal peace; and 

Whereas on repeated occasions Mr. Tugwell 
has given cause to doubt the value of his 
word, and many of his actions show him to 
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be a person lacking in the discretion, ability, 
and equanimity which should grace any 
governor; and 

Whereas Governor Tugwell has increased, 
to a point almost of duplication, the budget 
of the executive mansion; has fathered the 
creation of the greatest bureaucracy in the 
history of our people; has proposed measures 
obstructing farming activities, threatening 
property rights, and creating new govern- 
mental instruments of torture for the farm- 
ers; and he has been negligent in the adop- 
tion of positive relief measures for the grave 
problems which confront our agriculture; 
and 

Whereas we have become convinced that 
Governor Tugwell is a man who is inaccessi- 
ble to the persons and entities which do not 
patronize and encourage his radical theories, 
and that his continuation in Puerto Rico 
would be dangerous to peace and tranquillity 
of the inhabitants of this island, which is a 
vital post in the defense of our Nation: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved by the special general assembly of 
the Farmers Association of Puerto Rico: 

1. To declare as by these presents it is de- 
clared, that Governor Tugwell has become 
persona non grata to the Puerto Rican 
farmers; 

2. To endeavor by all means at our dis- 
posal to obtain the removal of Rexford G. 
Tugwell as Governor of the isiand; 

3. To offer and pledge our devoted cooper- 
ation to the people of the United States to 
win the war in the shortest possible time, and 
to tender to the President, Hon. Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, the loyalty of the Puerto Rican 
farmers to the democratic principles which 
are emblematic of victory in the present con- 
flict. 

4. That a copy of this resolution be trans- 
mitted to the President of the United States, 
to the President of the Senate and Speaker 
of the House of Representatives, to the chair- 
man of the Committee on Insular Affairs of 
the Congress, to the Resident Commissioner 
of Puerto Rico in Washington, to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior, and to the press. 





[From the San Juan (P. R.) World Journal 
of May 25, 1942] 


FARMERS ASSOCIATION DEMANDS GOVERNOR 
TUGWELL’s REMOVAL—EIGHT CHARGES ARE 
LEVELED AT GOVERNOR, INCLUDING DICTATOR- 
SHIP, UNTRUTHFULNESS, AND EXTRAVAGANCE; 
He Is CALLED DANGEROUS TO THE ISLAND’S 
PEACE 


(By Carlos J. Benitez) 


By a sweeping majority of the 504 members 
present, a convention of the Puerto Rico 
Farmers Association yesterday approved a 
resolution declaring “persona non grata” 
Gov. Rexford G. Tugwell and demanding his 
immediate removal from office. 

The resolution was adopted after the con- 
vention had heard the special message made 
by Chairman Miguel Martorell of the associa- 
tion, in which he chargéd Tugwell with the 
commission of several acts detrimental to the 
best interests of the Puerto Rican farmers 
including the approval of ill-timed, injudi- 
cious legislation and the vetoing of bills which 
the association had demanded and supported. 

One of the bills was a coffee measure which 
the Governor vetoed because the condition of 
the treasury did not warrant the appropria- 
tion made therein while at the same time, 
the farmers charged “he approved a budget 
of $21,000,000 for the expenses of the gov- 
ernment during the next fiscal year.” 


TUGWELL SUPPORTERS 


Governor Tugwell did not lack supporters 
in the convention. In fact there were several 
who did their best to have the resolution 
overruled arguing that the “convention would 
show prejudice against a Governor who had 
acted justly and done everything he could to 
protect everybody's interests,” and one or two 
who charged that the resolution was influ- 
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enced by the big interests of the island who 
“had fought Tugwell even before he came 
to the isiand as Governor.” 

Fifty-two district sections were represent- 
ed in yesterday’s convention whose dele- 
gates filled Baldorioty de Castro School's 
assembly hall to capacity. 

Out of the 504 delegates who voted the reso- 
lution against Governor Tugwell, oniy 10 op- 
posed its approval, and these included Miss 
Maria Libertad Gomez, Utuado’s Popular rep- 
resentative in the house of representatives; 
Julio N. Matos, a member of the court of tax 
appeal; Senator José Berrios Berdecia (Pop. 
Guayama), and Bernardo Méndez, a prom- 
inent Popular leader of the Aguadilla dis- 
trict member of the minimum wage board. 

CHARGES 

The resolution adopted yesterday “to de- 
clare the Governor of Puerto Rico, Rexford G. 
Tugwell, ‘persona non grata’ to the farmers 
of Puerto Rico,” and “to demand his re- 
moval from office through all the means avail- 
able to this association,” included the fol- 
lowing charges: 

1. The Governor of Puerto Rico, Rexford G. 
Tugwell, has realized numerous acts which 
show manifest hostility toward the farmers 
of Puerto Rico as proven by the report of the 
chairman of this association, which is made 
a part hereto. 

2. Rather than helping the farmers in their 
efforts to contribute to and insure the vic- 
tory of our nation and her allies in the pres- 
ent war, Governor Tugwell has taken pains 
to handicap those efforts, devoting his time 
to develop projects and experiments which 
mean a loss of the time, the money, and the 
efforts of our country which all our citizens 
should devote to the war effort. 


IGNORED ATTORNEY GENERAL 


3. Governor Tugwell has persisted in 
changing the economy of this island and for 
that he has demanded absolute powers that 
may make him a real dictator with a com- 
munistic philosophy. 

4. To acquire those powers Governor Tug- 
well has adopted injudicious measures, ignor- 
ing the legal opinion of the attorney general 
and the advice of the auditor. 

5. Governor Tugwell is fomenting grave 
dissentions in this island, creating confusion 
and chaos at a time when our people need 
internal peace. 

6 In repeated occasions Governor Tug- 
well’s acts have led to the belief that his 
word is to be doubted and many of his 
actions reveal him as a man lacking the dis- 
cretion, ability, and fairness that a ruler 
should have. 

DANGEROUS TO PEACE 

7. Governor Tugwell has increased, al- 
most doubled, the budget of expenses of the 
executive mansion; he has backed the crea- 
tion of the greatest bureaucracy in the his- 
tory of our island; he has propounded meas- 
ures resulting in a handicap to our agricul- 
tural activities, dangerous to our property 
rights, and creative of new instruments of 
governmental torture; and he has been 
neglectful in adopting measures of positive 
alleviation to the grave problems now con- 
fronting our agriculture 

8. We have come to be convinced that 
Governor Tugwell is inaccessible to all per- 
sons and institutions who are not in agree- 
ment or who do not support his radical 
theories, and that his permanency in Puerto 
Rico would be dangerous to the tranquillity 
of the inhabitants of this island, which is a 
vital post in the defense of our Naticn. 

MATOS, MENDEZ OPPOSE 

The discussion of the aforementioned reso- 
lution, the most important of 11 resolutions 
passed by and recommended by the commit- 
tee of resolutions, took more than 2 hours, 
but was finally adopted by an overwhelming 
majority. 
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Julio N. Matos and Bernardo Méndez 
argued against the resolution, while the asso- 
ciation’s. secretary, Manuel Gonzales, Qui- 
hones and José Mari spoke in favor of its 
adoption 

In the course of the arguments Matos, who 
had been indirectly charged with having 
been an “independentista” in the past, said: 
“I have been, I am, and will continue to be 
an independentist as long as this island is 
a colony.” 





Hitler Against God 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN D. DINGELL 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1942 


Mr. DINGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article by Dr. 
Francis E. McMahon, associate professor 
of philosophy, University of Notre Dame, 
from the Washington Post for May 31, 
1942: 


HITLER AGAINST GOD 


(By Dr. Francis E. McMahon, associate pro- 
fessor of philosophy, University of Notre 
Dame) 

Americans are fond of saying that we are 

ighting the war to preserve our national 
existence and our democratic way of life. 

As President Roosevelt has observed, “If we 

lose this war, it will be generations or even 

centuries before our conception of democ- 
racy can live again.” 

True as that is, we need to realize that 
something more is at stake. What the Axis 
threatens is a way of life built upon the 
Christian concept of man. The rtumph of 
our enemies would be a terrible blow against 
Christianity itself. The very root ‘and core 
of our religious faith and our cultural heri- 
tage is under all-out attack from a nazi-ism 
which transcends politics and sets itself up 
as an enveloping philosophy and religion cal- 
culated to drive Christianity into the cata- 
combs. 

Hitier could not do otherwise than attempt 
to destroy the Christian religion because 
nazi-ism is itself a religion that can brook 
no oppesition. It is a militant religion, at- 
tempting in brutal fashion to inflict its way 
of life upon the world. 

Our own way of life has its basic principles 
The supremacy of law over arbitrary will, the e 
essential equality of all men, the inherent 
dignity of the human person, and the right 
to life, liberty, and the pursuit of hay aatey : 
Nazi-ism contradicts every one of these b 
principles, with its doctrine of the master 
race, the supremacy of the Fuehrer’s will, 
the total subjugation of the individual to 
the party and the state 

There can, then, be no peace between Chr 
tianity and nazi-ism. Hitler knows this, ar 
he is determined to destroy in due time ever 
vestige of Christianity from the heart f men. 
Knowing th t an open attack upon Chr 
inity would raise mult itudes against h 


Hitler has shrewdly sought to destr 
! 








itural foe by indirect method I 
1as suppressed the religious press in Gern 

and suppressed religious education. He h 
endeavored to bring the clergy into disre- 
pute, and to ridicule the sacred dogmas and 
rituals of the church. Above all, he has seized 
complete control of the education of German 
youth, indoctrinating them with the poison- 
ous philosophy of nazi-ism in the hope that 
they will soon outnumber the colder Germans 
who continue to cherish their faith. 
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Such has been the main assault. At the 
same time the Nazis have persecuted vari- 
ous individual leaders of religion All re- 
member the heroism of the Lutheran Pastor 
Niemoeller. Several hundred Catholic priests 
and Protestant ministers now languish in 
concentration camps. 

Is it any wonder that Christian leaders the 
world over have warned against the Hitler 
menace? “He who replaces a personal God 
with a weird impersonal Fate,” said the Holy 
Father, “denies the wisdom and providence 
of God.” In his encyclical, “With utmost 
anxiety,” the Pope has condemned those Nazi 
“machinations that from the beginning had 
no other aim than a war of extermination.” 

Hitler has declared war on Christianity. 
In the words of Alfred Rosenberg, Nazi party 
leader and philosopher, spoken before the 
actual fighting broke out, the Nazis prcciaim 









that “the Catholic Church and also confes- 
sional church in their present eset must 
disappear from the life of our peopl and 
* * * this is also our vushens view- 
point.” 


Let us, then, have no doubts as t 
identity of our true enemy. Let us no 
beguiled by enemy propaganda designe 
divert our attention to Russia If 
conquers Russia, his power will be imme ly 
increased to carry through the devastating 
outrages he has already planned and partially 
executed, and the greatest of these is the 
destruction of Christian culture 

Even if we had to choose between a Com- 
munist Europe and a Nazi Eur agi a choice 
which happily need not be made so long as 
Britain and America stand—there is good 
reason to believe that a Communist Eurcpe 
would be less harmful to Christianity than a 
Europe ruled by Hitler. The stark material- 
ism of a Stalin is not as deceiving as the 
satanic mysticism of a Hitler. Communism 
strives to eliminate the notion of divinity, but 
it does not attempt to bestov divine attri- 
butes upon a mythical “master race.’ rhe 
distinguished Catholic writer, Sigrid Undset, 
Les not hesitated to say that “communism is 
the least detestable form of this new religion.” 

Our enemy today is the Axis coalition. And 
every American can thank God that t 
enemy is being successfully met by the peas- 
ant soldiers of Russia. who fight to save the 
soul of their fatherland. It may be one of 
the supreme paradoxes of history, but it is 
certainly true that the victory of Russia will 

Ip preserve all we hold dear in religion and 
culture. 











Gasoline Rationing in Indiana 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 
OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 1, 1942 
{r. LUDI Ow. Mr. Speaker, believing 


unas gasoline rationing in Indiana is 
wholly uncalled for at this time and that 
it. would impose an unnecessary hardship 
on our people, I have protested to Leon 
Henderson, the Price Administrator, 


such prop ’ 
Price Administrator is as follows: 


Hon. LEON HENDERSON, 





Pric- Administrator, Washington, D.C 

Dear Mr. HENDERSON: Speaking ne of 
the representatives of the “great Midwestern 
section of our country, I wish to exp! the 
hope that there is no real foundat for the 
report that gasoline is to be rationed « a 
Nation-wide scale I am natu yu fa 
miliar with conditions existing in Indiana 
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than in any other State, and I wish to dis- 
cuss the problem in its special relationship to 
our State. The telegrams and letters I am 
receiving from Indiana demonstrate a tre- 
mendously adverse reaction to the mere sug- 
gestion, and I am absolutely convinced that 
a gas-rationing program in Indiana at this 
time would be extremely ill-advised and 
harmful in the national interest. 

I do not go too far, I think, when I say 
that in my opinion it would be the quintes- 
sencé of ridiculousness. Its great harm, I 
think, would come from the fact that it 
would unnecessarily lay another heavy cross 
on the backs of our people, who are already 
worried to distraction by innumerable dislo- 
cations of their businesses and their lives 
due to the war; by heavy and increasing 
taxes; and by a deluge of orders from Wash- 
ington telling them what to do and what 
not to do, and interfering with their normal 
composure. In the absence of a most vital 
reason for adding gas rationing to their wor- 
ries it should not be done. That no such 
reason exists is, I think, easily demonstrable 
and I would respectfully invite your attention 
to the following facts which I think show 
that gasoline should not be put on a ra- 
tioned basis in Indiana: 

1. There is the greatest abundance of gaso- 
line in Indiana, and no prospect exists that 
there will ever be a shortage of supply. As 
one Indianapolis businessman writes to me: 
“We are told by the oil men that if gasoline 
is rationed in this vicinity it will have to be 
poured into the river.” All of the reports 
that come to me indicate that it would be as 
sensible to talk of rationing oranges in Florida 
as gasoline in Indiana. 

2. I am fearful that gasoline rationing in 
Indiana would unnecessarily disturb our in- 
dustrial situation and cause much distress 
among our workers. Men who have jobs 
associated with automobile transportaticn 
would be thrown out of work, and many who 
go long distances to their places of employ- 
ment would face sudden and exasperating 
transportation difficulties. As an example of 
how this would work I call attention to the 
fact that thousands of operatives in our Indi- 
anapolis defense factories live from 10 to 30 
miles from Indianapolis and drive to their 
work daily. Gasoline restrictions would force 
them to seek homes in the city and add to an 
already very acute housing problem. 

3. A gasoline rationing program for In- 
diana would tremendously lower the morale 
of the people, since they are utterly unable 
to understand the necessity for it. 

Another reason for opposition, a lesser 
reason but nevertheless one worthy of some 
consideration, is the effect that gasoline ra- 
tioning would have on our Indiana taxation 
program, where we are taxed to the limit 
anyway. The State would lose the 4 cents 
tax and the National Treasury would lose the 
11, cents per gallon, and no useful purpose 
would be served. 

If the argument is made that gasoline 
rationing in Indiana is necessary to conserve 
rubber I think the answer is to be found in 
the virtually unanimous testimony of scien- 
tists and rubber manufacturers that unused 
tires deteriorate almost as fast as those that 
are used, and it stands to reason that auto- 
mobile owners facing the certain knowledge 
that they will get no new tires while the 
emergency lasts, will be conservative in the 
use of their cars. 

Summing up, may I emphasize the plight of 
the men and women who have to drive cars 
to make a living and who will have their 
living cut off if they cannot get gasoline; to 
the fact that if the proposed rationing goes 
through, many workers will have difficulty in 
reaching their jobs; salesmen will be unable 
to travel, and if unable to travel, their func- 
tion as a salesman ceases, and automatically 
their ability to produce income is gone. 
Furthermore, the rationing of gasoline would 
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not only bring bankruptcy to many small in- 
dependent businessmen but would have a 
crippling effect in almost every channel of 
business enterprise. 

There are no more patriotic people in 
America than the people of Indiana. You 
will never find them unwilling to make any 
sacrifice that is actually necessary. Not a 
single individual of the thousands upon thou- 
sands that I come in contact with through 
my office has any thought of slacking or 
remonstrating when it comes to an all-out 
war effort, Lut in the absence of a vital 
necessity, or any necessity at all, as they see 
it, they ask to be delivered from the dis- 
tressing effects of a gasoline-rationing pro- 
gram at a time when the refineries which 
supply our section of the country are literally 
overflowing with gasoline. I am sure you 
will give sincere and conscientious consid- 
eration to this matter in all of its far-reach- 
ing implications, and I hope for a final out- 
come that will remove from our Indiana 
people the threat that hangs over them of 
an unnecessary gasoline-rationing program. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Lovis LupLow. 


a  ———————— 


Rubber Conservation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOSEPH J. O’BRIEN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 1, 1942 


Mr. O’BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
following report from the Motor Trans- 
port Service of the War Department on 
rubber conservation: 


Motor TRANSPORT SERVICE RUBBER CONSERVA- 
TION PROJECTS 


Motor Transport Service has undertaken 
and is vigorously prosecuting a rubber con- 
servation program. In its essentials this pro- 
gram is aimed basically at these three con- 
siderations: 

(a) The use of the least possible quantity 
of crude and reclaimed rubber under and in 
vehicles, as is consistent with adequate per- 
formance. The elimination of parts or the 
substitution of nonstrategic material wher- 
ever feasible. 

(b) The preservation of the rubber that 
must be used to the very utmost by proper 
servicing, adequate preventive maintenance, 
and education of personnel. 

(c) The reconditioning for further service 
of tires that for any reason have become un- 
serviceable, and where beyond reconditioning 
the facilitation of reclaiming. 

The program as of today embraces 43 sep- 
arate and distinct projects. 


1. REDUCTION IN NUMBER OF SPARE AND 
REPLACEMENTS 


Administrative vehicles will be procured 
without spare tires but with spare wheels or 
spare rims. Upon arrival at posts, camps, and 
stations a tire, tube, and flap assembly will be 
mounted and the wheel and tire assembly 
held in a pool for issue when, as, and if needed. 

Tactical vehicles, except the 214-ton 6 by 6 
and 4-ton 6 by 6, for field artillery will be 
procured with one spare instead of two. 

Spare tires on vehicles now in posts, camps, 
and stations are to be removed and placed 
in a pool for subsequent issue. Recapped 
tires will also go into this pool. 
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2. RAYON REPLACING COTTON 


For every pound of rayon cord that can be 
used instead of cotton cord in the construc- 
tion of pneumatic tires, approximately one- 
half pound of rubber can be saved. Rayon 
tires are lighter and stronger than cotton 
tires with the same number of plies. There 
may be a saving of approximately 20 percent 
in the use of reclaimed rubber if rayon tires 
instead of cotton tires were procured. 

The Motor Transport Service has informed 
the prime contractors (truck manufacturers) 
that “future tire equipment will be of the 
rayon-cord type insofar as practicable.” It 
is not intended at the present time that rayon 
shall be required but that suppliers shall be 
permitted to furnish rayon to as large an 
extent as possible. 

The present industry production of rayon 
is approximately 23,500,000 pounds annually. 
At a recent meeting with Mr. Dalton, Chief of 
the Rayon and Nylon Division of the War 
Production Board, an expansion of tire cord 
rayon capacity was requested. An expansion 
program to produce a total of 48,000,000 
pounds per year was already under discussion, 
but in order to take care of Motor Transport 
Service requirements, assuming that all tires 
would be rayon instead of cotton, this total 
productive capacity will have to be stepped 
up to over 100,000,000 pounds for 1943. 


3. MORE EXTENSIVE USE OF STANDARD HIGHWAY- 
TYPE TIRES 


All administrative vehicles are equipped 
with conventional highway-type tires while 
all tactical vehicles are equipped with the 
mud and snow type which uses somewhat 
more rubber and reclaim and represents about 
90 percent of the total tire usage. 

This project proposes the more extensive 
use of the highway type of tire on tactical 
vehicles while they are in service in the con- 
tinental United States. The propose] is then 
to change them to whatever type of tread de- 
sign will deliver the most mileage and best 
vehicle performance on the type of terrain 
where the vehicle will operate as part of a 
task force. For example, on a sandy terrain, 
the sand-type tire would be outstanding; 
for rough, rocky terrain or ice and snow, the 
mud and snow type would be preferable. The 
technical committee voted unanimously April 
24, 1942, to adopt the highway-type tire ex- 
clusively for use on both administrative and 
tactical vehicles in the continental United 
States. 


4. TIRE SERVICING AND PREVENTIVE MAINTENANCE 


This project provides a greater potential 
conservation of rubber than any other proj- 
ect now under consideration. The wastage 
of tires in the Army in the past has been 
excessive, but the vast improvement made in 
the 4th Corps Area through setting up 
adequate personnel and organization to do 
the job of servicing and maintenance is an 
example of what can be done in all corps areas. 

The Motor Transport Service now has a 
Nation-wide program in effect whereby com- 
petent and efficient tire service engineers are 
employed and under them a sufficiently large 
group of experienced service men to handle 
the job. Their work will consist of the fol- 
lowing activities: 

a. Instruction of officers and enlisted per- 
sonnel in tire servicing and preventive main- 
tenance. 

b. Inspection and classification of tires 
taken out of service for the purpose of hav- 
ing reparable and recappable tires repaired 
and /or recapped and returned to service, and 
having all tires that cannot be renewed sold 
as scrap after mutilation. 

c. Foilowing in service, and reporting on, 
tires of special or experimental construction 
under test. 

d. Leciuring and demonstrating each new 
conservation project. 

e. Writing tire and rubber conservation 
articles for Army Motors, the Holabird Quar- 
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termaster Motor Base publication that is so 
widely read throughout the Army. 

f. Recording tire defects by makes and 
brand names. 

This program is moving forward satisfac- 
torily. 
5. SINGLES ON EMPTY DUAL-EQUIPPED DRIVE- 

AWAYS 


While it is the policy of the Motor Trans- 
port Service to have trucks shipped from 
the manufacturing plants to their destina- 
tions by rail or water in order to save that 
much wear on tires, there are emergency 
cases where trucks ure driven over the road. 
Since they are empty it has been proposed 
and agreed that in such cases one wheel out 
of each dual set will not be mounted on the 
hub but will be carried on the truck body 
as cargo. 

6, ACCEPTANCE OF BLEMISHED AND SERVICEABLE 
DEFECTIVE TIRES 


Even under the very best manufacturing 
conditions there is always a very small per- 
centage of tires that are blemished or slightly 
defective, but which are nevertheless in good 
serviceable condition. With the present per- 
ilous condition confronting the Nation be- 
cause of the crude-rubber shortage, it is felt 
that the specifications of the Quartermaster 
Corps should be relaxed to the point that 
tires of this type will be accepted. 

To this end specifications have been writ- 
ten with the cooperation of the industry 
and have been released. 

7. RESTUDY OF TIRE SIZES AND TYPES ON ARMY 
VEHICLES 


Military vehicles are in general over-tired 
in order to obtain maximum flotation in 
cross-country operation. A study is being 
made in cooperation with the industry to 
determine whether in some cases, at least, 
a smailer size of tire or different type of tire 
using less crude rubber can be made to do 
the job. 


8. RESTRICTION OF USE OF COMBAT TIRES 


The British developed what they term a 
“run flat” tire. The American tire industry 
has improved upon it with the combat tire. 
This tire is of such heavy construction that 
it will run a considerable mileage uninflated. 
It is, therefore, of great value in the combat 
zone where it is exposed to machine-gun 
and shell fire. 

On the other hand it uses an excessively 
high amount of crude rubber and also rayon 
cord, of which latter there is insufficient sup- 
ply at the present time to cover the needs of 
all using arms and services. 

The Motor Transport Service has restricted 
the use of this type tire to 9.00-16. It will 
be used only where the vehicles are exposed 
to enemy action. 

9, ELIMINATION OF RUBBER TIRES ON SMALL 
HAND-OPERATED VEHICLES 


Certain small hand-operated pieces of 
equipment such as portable air compressors, 
carts, fifth wheels, etc., were equipped with 
pneumatic tires. While such equipment is 
of course Gesirable from the standpoint of 
ease of operation, nevertheless it is abso- 
lutely unnecessary in the face of the present 
rubber situation. Steps have already been 
taken to stop the procuring and use of such 
tires, and specially designed wheels with 
broad, flat, steel rims are taking their place. 
10. REDUCTION OR ELIMINATION OF OTHER AUTO- 

MOTIVE RUBBER BASED ON ENGINEERING NECES- 

SITY 

There are throughout the motor vehicle 
many parts using rubber and/or reclaimed 
rubber because these materials have certain 
advantages not possessed by Others. How- 
ever, many of these parts can be eliminated 
altogether without any effect on the opera- 
tion of the vehicle or they can be replaced 
with less desirable substitutes, but at the 
same time substitutes that will do the work. 
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11, SPRING OR RESILIENT WHEELS 

The Engineering Branch of the Motor 
Transport Service has as an urgent subject 
the study of a complete substitute for the 
pneumatic tire in the form of a spring or 
resilient wheel or any other practical substi- 
tute. In this work they are collaborating 
with the National Defense Research Council. 
There have been literally thousands of pat- 
ents granted for wheels and tires of this type, 
all of which were “laughed off” because of the 
very evident superiority of the pneumatic 
tire. Now, however, there is no reason why 
these ideas should not be very carefully con- 
sidered. This is being done. 


12. STANDARDIZATION OF RUBBER AND RECLAIM 
CONTENT OF TIRES 


In any industry there is always one manu- 
facturer who through research followed by 
close production control and engineering is 
able to use materials in the most efficient 
manner. This is true of the tire manufac- 
turing industry. There is one manufacturer 
whose quality is above reproach; whose prcd- 
ucts pass all Army and other specifications, 
and whose use of crude rubber and reclaimed 
rubber for any size of tire is lower than that 
of any other manufacturer. We already have 
under way, through an industry cooperative 
effort and an organized committee, the project 
of bringing the rubber content of the same 
tires made by other manufacturers down un- 
til it more nearly approximates the content 
used by this most efficient manufacturer. 


13. DEVELOPMENT OF WIRE CARCASS TIRE (LOW 
PRESSURE) 


Approximately 7 years ago Michelin in their 
French plant developed and put into com- 
mercial production a pneumatic tire in which 
the body structure was made of steel wire 
cord. This tire proved eminently satisfactory 
in France and in the French Army. It was, 
however, designed to carry the highest pos- 
sible load for a given size of tire and this 
could be done because the excessive strength 
of the steel body permitted the use of ex- 
tremely high inflation pressures. 

On the other hand American pneumatic 
truck tire development has tended during 
the past 20 years toward lower inflation pres- 
sures and larger sizes for carrying a given 
load. 

Seeing the success of the wire carcass tire 
in France, the American tire manufacturers 
have, in a desultory sort of way, carried on a 
wire carcass development but aimed at a 
typical low-pressure truck tire. 

It is now clear that if such a tire could be 
developed in 2-ply construction it would rep- 
resent a saving in crude rubber, as compared 
to the rayon cord tire, of approximately 15 
percent, or about 45,000 tons of crude rubber 
in the projected 1944 Motor Transport Serv- 
ice tire requirements. This possibility can- 
not be and will not be passed by. 

Motor Transport Service is carefully con- 
sidering and will soon act on the thought of 
subsidizing United States Rubber Co. to ex- 
pedite this development. This particular 
manufacturer is selected because he has made 
much greater progress toward the completion 
of this development than any other manu- 
facturer. The arrangement when completed 
will be made cooperative in that the results 
obtained by United States Rubber Co. will 
be available at all times to other manu- 
facturers and they in turn will be required to 
offer technical advice and assistance. 


14, THE USE OF SLIGHTLY HIGHER INFLATIONS 
IN ARMY TIRES 

It is well known among tire service experts 
that the inflation pressures that are usually 
recommended are a compromise between 
adequate cushioning of the vehicle and rea- 
sonable tread wear. Therefore if pressures 
are increased cushioning will suffer but tread 
wear will be substantially improved. The 
loads and inflations with respect to Army 
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truck tires are being studied to see if there 
are any cases where an increase in inflation 
pressure should be put into effect. 


15. REDUCED PLIES IN RAYON CONSTRUCTION 
TIRES 


The very successful commercial develop- 
ment of rayon cord truck tires by the major 
manufacturers has been on the basis of the 
same number of plies as in the regular cotton 
truck tires. Due to the greater strength and 
heat resistance of rayon cord, a rayon truck 
tire can be constructed with fewer plies than 
the cotton tire, but with a body strength 
only equal to that of the cotton tire 

Rayon tires, ply for ply, will save about 
5 percent of crude rubber. On the other 
hand, two less plies would represent a saving 
of 16 to 20 percent. There is an equally large 
saving indicated with respect to reclaim 
rubber. 

Consideration is being given to subsidizing 
the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. for the pur- 
pose of expediting this particular develop- 
ment. Again this will be on an industry- 
cooperative basis in the same manner as is 
propesed for the low pressure wire carcass tire, 

16. MOBILE REPAIR AND RECAP UNITS 

In order to conserve rubber in overseas 
operations, it will be necessary to have facili- 
ties available for repairing anc recapping 
tires. A very unique, yet practical plan has 
been worked out whereby a system of trailers 
will be used for housing a repair and recap 
shop. 

Approval has been given to build and equip 
two pilot units. Since a committee of the 
tire industry originally designed and worked 
out details of this project, they will be given 
the responsibility for aiding in the construc- 
tion of the first unit. One will be located on 
the Pacific coast and another in the East. 

ased upon the overseas requirements 
further mobile units will be authorized and 
constructed. 
17. KEEPING USED FLAPS IN SERVICE 


When it is realized that in the truck-tire 
flaps used in all the motor-transport truck 
tires to be purchased in 1942, the crude- 
rubber content will be approximately 1,000,- 
000 pounds, it will be seen that the use of 
these flaps until completely unserviceable is 
necessary. 

This is part of the service and maintenance 
plan that is now under way. 


18. RUBBER CONSERVATION THROUGH 
TROLLED TIRE INVENTORIES 

In a crisis such as we are in with respect 
to crude rubber, it is sound to develop pro- 
curement technique to the end that as much 
rubber as possible will remain in the stock 
Pile as long as possible without endangering 
operations. The reasoning here is that as we 
approach the bottom of the rubber stock pil 
it will become increasingly important tha 
rubber be allocated to the various arms and 
services on the basis of relative military ne- 
cessity. 

It is quite probable that all the large users 
of rubber are procuring in excess of their 
actual requirements in order to have enough. 
The Motor Transport Service will ma 
careful and complete study of tire-replace- 
ment requirements, average tire mileage, and 
average truck mileage per year from which 
accurate tire prccurement schedules can be 
developed. 
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19. KEEPING USED TUBES IN SERVICE 
This is a similar problem to No. 17 and is 
part of the over-all service and mai 
program now being carried out by 
tions and maintenance branch of 
Transport Service. 
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20. BEAD LOCKS DESIGNED TO ELIMINATE FLAP 


Bead locks are necessary when combat tires 
are uscd in order to keep the beads apart 
They might be termed metal flaps, but all of 


the bead locks designed to date are of ch 
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nature that it is necessary to use a rubber 
flap with them. The thought has occurred to 
us that perhaps a bead lock can be designed 
that will not require a flap to be used with it. 
The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. has made 
substantial progress toward the development 
of such a bead lock. 


2i. SUBSTITUTE FOR COMBAT TIRE 


This project is, of course, an extension of 
our project No. 8, which covers the restriction 
of the use of combat tires. It seems probable 
to us that Yankee ingenuity and engineering 
genius should be able to find a complete sub- 
stitute for this tire, and the tire industry 
has been given the problem. 

Consideration is being given to subsidizing 
the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. in order to 
expedite the development of this project. 


22. ADEQUATE TOOLS AND EQUIPMENT FOR TIRE 
SERVICING 


Actually this is part of project No. 4, but 
it is considered so important in itself that it 
has been set apart as a separate subject. The 
point is that the best service brains and 
ability in the world cannot get very far with- 
out adequate tools and equipment for doing 
the job. Therefore, this project covers the 
procurement of tools that are now available 
and the development of others. For example, 
it is being recommended that every truck in 
the Army be equipped with a power-driven 
tire pump. The reason is that to date the 
inflation facilities have not been used and 
it is believed that the reason is to be found 
in the fact that they have not been easily 
available. With a tire pump on every truck, 
however, there can hardly be an excuse for 
rubber waste through underinflation of tires. 

Tire tools for mounting and dismounting, 
tire pressure gages, and tire spreaders are 
other examples of the tools that must be 
furnished. This project is well under way. 


23. REWARDS FOR RUBBER-CONSERVATION 
SUGGESTIONS 


In industry the payment of bonuses or 
increase of pay for suggestions from labor, 
minor supervisors, and salesmen for ideas 
aimed at reducing costs, increasing efficiency, 
promoting sales, etc., have been highly profit- 
able. 

The men who drive, service, and maintain 
vehicles should provide some very valuable 
and practicable ideas for rubber conservation, 
if there was an organized plan, and particu- 
larly if an incentive were offered. 

Ways and means are now being considered. 


24. OVERSEAS TIRE OBSERVER 


A part of any rubber-conservation program 
must be the constant improvement or elimi- 
nation of deficiencies that may cause tires 
to fail prematurely. It is not sufficient to 
know the failures that occur in the conti- 
nental United States. It is necessary to have 
this information on tires in overseas opera- 
tions and in actual combat service. 

Mr. E. O. Malmguist has been selected by 
the tire industry as having had the requisite 
experience to qualify him for this work. He 
is now in Washington awaiting arrangements 
for transportation to and from England, 
where he will join a tire engineer from Dun- 
icp Tire & Rubber Co. for a trip to the Near 
East theaters. 


25. USING INVENTORIES OF DISCONTINUED 
RUBBER ITEMS 


This is related to project No. 10. When 


that project was put into effect it was found 
that with respect to some of the parts im- 
mediately eliminated, manufacturers had a 
finished-goods inventory on hand. There 
were two alternatives to be followed, one was 
to scrap the material and reclaim it, the 
other was to use it up for the purpose in- 
tended. The latter course was adopted be- 


cause the reclaimed rubber that would re- 
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sult from scrapping and reclaiming these 
parts would be of such low quality that it 
would constitute a decided economic loss. 


26. EXPERIMENTAL PRODUCTION OF SYNTHETIC 
TIRES 


The production of approximately 300,000 
Army vehicle tires using synthetic rubber 
(Buna-S type) has been authorized. Pro- 
duction will be for the dual purpose of giv- 
ing the manufacturers experience with reas- 
onably large production runs of tires com- 
pounded with synthetic rubber and also to 
check the quality and performance of such 
tires on Army vehicles. Each of the four 
large manufacturers has one-quarter of this 
program. Each will use synthetic rubber in 
a different manner and in different parts of 
the tire. 


27. LIMITING SPEEDS OF ARMY VEHICLES 


While this phase of rubber conservation is 
an essential part of the whole tire-servicing 
and preventive maintenance program covered 
in paragraph 4 above, it is of such major 
importance that it is being set apart as a 
separate project in order to secure the neces- 
sary emphasis. 


28. NYLON REPLACING COTTON OR RAYON IN 
ARMY TIRES 


Experimental airplane tires have been 
made from nylon cord. This project was 
undertaken because of the greater strength 
of nylon of a gage equal to rayon, or, con- 
versely, equal strength using a lower-gage 
and lighter-weight nylon cord. 

It is understood that the development has 
not yet been expanded to cover truck tires. 
Since there is an indicated rubber conser- 
vation, the tire industry has been asked to 
expedite such a development. 


29. CURTAILMENT OF ALL WAR-PRODUCTS PRO- 
GRAMS USING RUBBER 


Failing to sufficiently slow down the drain 
on the rubber stock pile by all rubber-con- 
servation projects that have been or will be 
proposed, the only remaining alternative is 
to curtail the program for trucks, tanks, 
planes, guns, etc., to whatever degree is 
necessary. The solution of this problem by 
motor-transport service is set forth in great 
detail in the foregoing charts and description. 


30. RECONDITIONING OF UNSERVICEABLE TIRES FOR 
FURTHER SERVICE 


While this is an integral part of the whole 
program covered in project No. 4, it is of such 
great importance and so many changes are 
being made in it from time to time that it is 
being set apart as a separate project. Treas- 
ury Procurement now wishes to avail itself 
of the Army tire-reconditioning contracts. 
This will be done, for it will mean the further 
extension of subcontracting by the prime 
contractors. The specifications will then be 
relaxed in order to take in a still lower clas- 
sification which will be known as repairing 
and recapping tires for light civilian service, 
civilian in this case meaning the several Gov- 
ernment departments and agencies. 


31, RESTRICTION OF ARMY VEHICLE MILEAGE 


Army vehicles are not being used efficient- 
ly. Vehicular mileage must be restricted to 
the absolute minimum. Pooling transporta- 
tion requests to common points of destina- 
tion through multiple loads must be resorted 
to. Authorized usage for official and semi- 
official business must be carefully scrutinized, 
and trifling errands must be completely elim- 
inated. 

A Girective dated April 3, 1942, was pub- 
lished by the commanding general, Services 
of Supply, covering the foregoing require- 
ments and tying them in with the necessity 
for economy in gasoline consumption. 

This is being set up as a rubber-conserva- 
tion project so that tire inspectors in all corps 
areas and other personnel will follow through 
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in cooperation with the concerted effort that 
is being made. 


32. USE OF SINGLE REAR TIRES ON EMPTY TRUCKS 


Many Army trucks are used in the posts, 
camps, and stations for various purposes with- 
out carrying a load. In such instances one of 
the tires from each rear dual pair will be re- 
moved and placed in the spare “pool” and 
used only when needed for load carrying. 


33. RECLAMATION OF TORN INNER TUBES, ALSO 
VALVES 


This has been taken out of project No. 4 as 
a separate item since it will require changes 
in present repair and retreading contracts or 
more probably a new contract. 

Large quantities of used tubes are now be- 
ing classified as scrap because they are ripped, 
torn, or otherwise damaged beyond the ability 
of local shops to repair. However, tube manu- 
facturers are accustomed to reconditioning 
such tubes by “piecing” sound parts of several 
injured tubes together by resplicing. 

A contract is being developed with tube 
manufacturers whereby all scrap tubes will 
go back to them for salvaging to as great an 
extent as possible and also for reconditioning 
valves and re-using. The unusable remainder 
of tube scrap will then be made available 
immediately for reclaiming. 


34. DEVELOPMENT OF WIRE CARCASS TIRE (HIGH 
PRESSURE) WITH MICHELIN DATA 


This project has been carried along in its 
entirety, covering both the proposal to pur- 
chase Michelin data and technical assistance 
for the development and production of a 
high-pressure wire tire, and the parailel proj- 
ect of subsidizing one of the tire manufac- 
turers (United States Rubber Co.) in order 
to expedite the development of a low-pressure 
wire-carcass tire. 

For purposes of simplification these two 
subjects are now being separated ‘nto two 
distinct projects. The status of the high- 
pressure wire-carcass tire is that Motor Trans- 
port Service, procurement branch, contract 
section, is to negotiate with the Michelin 
attornev as to price, guarantees, safeguards, 
etc., etc. 


35. SALE OF ARMY RUBBER SCRAP DIRECT TO 
RECLAIMERS 


This project is being set up as a rubber- 
conservation matter in order to have a record. 
There are enumerable complaints that the 
present Army regulations set up by the Of- 
fice of Price Administration have resulted in 
stoppage of scrap-rubber movement to the 
reclaimers. Furthermore, there are com- 
plaints that “junkies” are reconditioning 
Army scrap tires which they purchase under 
the present regulation to the extent of re- 
conditioning unsafe tires. Motor Trans- 
port Service therefore is interested in work- 
ing out a plan whereby Army scrap tires can 
be sold directly to the reclaimers and for this 
purpose the Contract Section of the Pro- 
curement Branch will address a memo- 
randum to the Army-Navy Munitions Board 
offering suggestions. 


36. PRESERVATION OF TIRES ON IDLE VEHICLES IN 
MOTOR POOLS 


Trucks and other vehicles that stand idle 
in motor pools for extended periods should 
be set up on blocks so as to take off ail load 
on tires. Wherever possible vehicles should 
be parked under cover, or in the shade of 
trees, or close enough together to provide 
shade for each other so that direct sunlight 
does not reach the tires. Correct inflation 
pressure must be maintained in the tires on 
idle vehicles, nor should these pressures be 
under or over what is recommended. Over- 
inflation in order to provide for natural loss 
of pressure, unduly stretches the tires, ac- 
celerates weather checking, while under- 
inflation will damage the tires when they 
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are subsequently put into service without 

adding pressure. 

37. WIDE BASE, LOW SECTION PNEUMATIC REPLAC- 
ING DUALS 


This is the development of a tire manufac- 
turer, and if it is successful, will represent a 
very substantial saving of crude rubber and 
reclaimed rubber as compared to the use of 
the two dual tires which it replaces. Tests 
are being run by Motor Transport Service on 
this tire. 

38. TESTING TIRES ON ARMY VEHICLES FOR RUB- 
BER CONSERVATION PROJECTS 


Since the service requirements of tires in 
the Army differ quite considerably from those 
in the commercial field, the Army is setting 
up through one of the large tire manufac- 
turers a road testing operation employing 
Motor Transport vehicles. This test opera- 
tion will be used to get the final answer on 
all the rubber-conservation projects which 
involve tire development such as 13, 15, 20, 
21, 26, 28, 37, 39, etc. 


39. HIGH DENSITY COTTON TIRE CORD 


Several of the tire manufacturers are work- 
ing with a tire cord manufacturer in the 
development of a low-gage, high-strength 
cotton cord, which if successfully carried out, 
will produce a cord as low in gage as rayon 
cord, and which will therefore require no 
more rubber in a tire than in a rayon cord 
tire. Furthermore, such a successful devel- 
opment would obviate the necessity of a very 
substantial expansion of a tire cord rayon 
production capacity. 

40, TIRE COMPOUNDS WITH 100-PEKCENT 

SYNTHETIC RUBBER BASE 


The Buna-S synthetic rubber program, 
which now totals on paper 800,000 tons an- 
nual rate by the end of 1943, produces a syn- 
thetic rubber which the tire industry has 
not yet learned how to use without blending 
with natural rubber. This project is there- 
fore being set up to follow with the tire in- 
dustry in order to make unnecessary the use 
of natural rubber with synthetic rubber. 


41. INNER TUBE COMPOUNDS WITH 100-PERCENT 
SYNTHETIC RUBBER BASE 


This is a companion project to No. 40. In 
this case, however, the industry has been 
unable to make satisfactory inner tubes with 
Buna-S in any percentage. On the other 
hand, they have been able to make perfectly 
satisfactory inner tubes with 100 percent neo- 
prene, which is a different type of synthetic 
rubber. Furthermore, neoprene has made 
perfectly satisfactory tires. No perfection 
has been made to expand the capacity for 
producing neoprene. 


42. NONFUNCTIONAL TIRES OF WOOD BLOCKS 


Wood blocks for automobiles are in the de- 
velopment stage and indications are that 
something practical will be forthcoming for 
extremely low-speed service. If this can be 
done, then it should be possible to develop 
the same kind of product for use on Army 
trucks—to be used between the production 
line and the time they are put into service. 
Such a plan would accomplish two important 
objects—there would be no tires to deterior- 
ate on idle vehicles, and rubber would be 
kept in the stock pile longer. 


16-INCH 6-PLY PASSENGER TIRES REPLACING 
TRUCK TIRES 


The industry has a line of 16-inch passen- 
ger tires and 16-inch truck tires both in 6-ply 
construction. The Army uses truck tires on 
all vehicles. However, since passenger-car 
tires require less rubber than truck tires, be- 
cause they have less tread stock and since 
they are adequate in strength, it has been 
recommended that the Army adopt 6-ply 
passenger-car tires for all 14-ton vehicles, 
and that requirements be filled by using such 
of these tires as are now in industries’ stocks. 


43. 





Gasoline Rationing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. J. EDGAR CHENOWETH 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1942 
Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, any 


Mountain States is wholly unnecessary, 
according to a resolution adopted by the 
petroleum industry committee, ap- 
pointed by the Petroleum Coordinator for 
National Defense, for district No. 4, at a 
meeting thereof held in Denver on May 
29, 1942. 

Very compelling reasons why no ra- 
tioning program should be instituted in 
the Western States over which this com- 
mittee has jurisdiction are contained in 
this resolution. The people of these 
States are anxious and willing to co- 
operate in any necessary effort to help 
win the war as quickly as possible. They 
can see no connec.ion between rationing 
an abundant supr'y of gasoline and our 
war effort. They are suspicious that 
they are about to become the victims of 
regimentation, and vigorously protest 
such a proposal. 

The resolution follows: 


Whereas it has been publicly announced 
that the War Production Board proposes to 
put into effect, probably on July 1, 1942, a 
Nation-wide plan for rationing the sale and 
consumption of gasoline; and 

Whereas, except on the Atlantic coast and 
in the Pacific Northwest, there is and will be 
an adequate supply of gasoline for all pur- 
poses, and that no attempt is made to justify 
such rationing because of the shortage of 
supply but solely on the ground that it is 
necessary in order to save the use of tires; 
and 

Whereas in the Rocky Mountain States 
(Colorado, Wyoming, Montana, Utah, and 
Idaho), comprising district 4, a substantial 
proportion of all gasoline consumed for the 
4 or 5 summer months of the year arises from 
tourist travel, which everyone expects and 
knows will drop to insignificant proportions 
this year and will not be offset in the Rocky 
Mountain States by a corresponding increase 
in consumption incident to war industries; 
and 

Whereas any further unnecessary curtail- 
ment of the production, sale, and use of 
gasoline in the Rocky Mountain States over 
and above the drastic curtailment which is 
inevitable because of the falling off of the 
tourist business and the general effort to 
conserve tires will paralyze the oil industry 
in all of its branches and create widespread 
unemployment and distress and dry up vital 
sources of State revenue; and 

Whereas there has already been taken from 
district 4 for use in moving products from 
Texas and the midcontinent to the Atlantic 
seaboard more than one-third of all of the 
tank cars formerly employed by the oil in- 
dustry in the Rocky Mountain States, and 
that further efforts are being vigorously 
pushed through the exchange of products, 
reallocation of sources of supply, and other 
methods to further save transportation; and 

Whereas the Rocky Mountain States com- 
prised within district 4 cover approximately 
one-fifth of the territorial area of the United 
States with a meager population of approxi- 
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mately 2,500,000 with few large cities and 
many small towns so that the business of the 
region has become largely dependent upon 
motor transportation and will be disrupted 
and paralyzed by any drastic rationing of the 
use of gasoline such as has been made neces- 
sary on the Atlantic seaboard by a lack of 
transportation facilities; and 

Whereas it is common knowledge in this 
territory that practically all civilian use of 
automobiles for purely pleasure purposes has 
greatly diminished and the cars are being 
largely used only for business or semibusiness 
purposes and that no national interest could 
be served by a further artificial and unneces- 
sary curtailment or rationing: Now, there- 
fore, be it 

Resolved by the General Committee of 
District 4, appointed by the Petroleum 
Coordinator for War, That any rationing of 
the sale and use of gaSoline in district 4 
be vigorously opposed as unnecessary and 
certain to create widespread unemployment 
and hardship without any corresponding 
benefit to the national interest or the war 
effort; and be it further 

Resolved, That the chairman of this com- 
mittee cause a copy of this resolution to be 
sent to the Chairman of the War Production 
Board, the Office of Price Administration, the 
Office of Defense Transportation, and to the 
Petroleum Coordinator for War, and that 
copies be sent by air mail to all of the Sen- 
ators and Congressmen representing the 
States of Colorado, Wyoming, Montana, 
Idaho, and Utah, comprised within district 4, 
and to the Governors of said States. 





The Young Man’s Mental and Physical 
Approach to War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1942 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, James 
Conzelman, of St. Louis, is at the present 
time vice president and coach of the 
Chicago Cardinals Professional Football 
Club. For many years Mr. Conzelman, 
who was a great athlete himself, has 
been a coach at various colleges and uni- 
versities and has a national reputation. 

On May 10, 1942, Mr. Conzelman de- 
livered an address at the University of 
Dayton. It seems to me this address is 
of more than ordinary interest, and 
therefore under the leave granted me I 
include it as part of my remarks. The 
address follows: 

It is customary upon an occasion of this 
kind to congratulate the students on a suc- 
cessful completion of certain university cur- 
ricula. It is customary also to congratulate 
those parents and relatives who have sacri- 
ficed, in so many ways, that young me! 
and women might walk in the bright beam 
of education. The graduate is told 
while the adventure of life is a challenging 
one, if he works, if he speaks the truth 
quietly and clearly, he may hope for his 
share of personal happiness. 

To the graduates of 1942, this sacrifice and 
this challenge are a pale prelude to the de- 
mands of a world at war. Instead of job 
seekers or home makers, you suddenly have 
become defenders of a familiar way of life, of 
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an ideology, a religion, and of a nation. You 
have been taught to build. Now you must 
learn to destroy. 

This transition will not be an easy one. 
A democracy is reasonably gentle, reasonably 
patient, and reasonably honest. And democ- 
racy makes of us a reasonably pacific peopie, 
assisting the ever-moving process of civill- 
zation in submerging our instincts for war 
and aggression. We are not a nation of 
haters and we are not in the habit of think- 
ing in terms of violence. 

Besides, we are not a people normally 
equipped for physical violence. Our athletic 
programs have developed mental alertness, 
agility, initiative, and a competitive sports 
Spirit possibly superior to that of our ene- 
mies. Dr. Morris Fishbein, editor of the 
American Medical Association Journal, re- 
cently said that American youths are supe- 
rior in strength to those of the Axis Powers. 
T have no reason to doubt this, but I feel that 
such a favorable comparison came about 
through use of a peacetime measuring stick. 
Men whose natural physical resources have 
been augmented by long pre-war preparation 
certainly are stronger soldiers and better sol- 
diers than those with superior physical gifts 
who have known only civilian life. 

Our enemies have the benefit not only of 
this physical preparation but a mental one 
as well. They are steeped in a nationalistic 
and fanatical flame that makes execution of 
the ruthless methods of total warfare a nat- 
ural and desirable objective. In sports, no 
matter how alert, agile, and clever an athlete 
may be he invariably will be defeated by an 
opponent only slightly less skillful and less 
imaginative, who has a superiority in strength 
and endurance and a will—a cold-blooded 
will—which thrusts aside all rules to win. So 
it is in war 

Today the young men of our country who 
enter combat service face the problem of 
toughening up, not only the body but also 
the mind. Our military authorities must in- 
doctrinate soldiers and sailors into purpose- 
ful wartime thinking as well as train their 
bodies for the realities of war. To achieve 
this, there should be on the part of every 
young man a thorough familiarity with bruis- 
ing body contact. This body contact is im- 
perative. It accustoms the man’s head, torso, 
and legs to the shock of physical collision 
and, by repetitious experiences, adjusts his 
mind to acceptance of these stocks. 

Contrary to popular belief, the majority of 
young Americans are not by nature and in- 
clination a part of what we might call the 
body contact group. Approximately only 20 
percent would qualify. Now this body contact 
group enjoys the smash and clash of driving 
bodies. Its members play football, they box 
or wrestle, they play hockey and soccer or 
participate in other sports where opponents 
come together in physical violence. If they 
lack the good fortune of growing up under a 
municipal or school sports program, if they 
miss the opportunity of entering the super- 
vised sports field, with its emphasis on indi- 
vidual emotional restraint, these youths often 
select for an outlet street fighting or gutter 
brawling. 

The remaining 80 percent of our young men 
might be classed as members of the nonbody 
contact group, a group which doesn’t enjoy 
the clash of bodies. These fellows play base- 
ball, tennis, or golf. They might perform on 
swimming or track teams. Perhaps they don't 
care at all for sports and avoid exercise in any 
form. Regardless, they represent four-fifths 
of our Nation’s youth. It is this group in par- 
ticular which in wartime faces a severe frac- 
ture of peacetime habits and peacetime think- 
ing 

Remember, this like or dislike for body con- 
tact has nothing to do with courage. Cour- 
age is a mysterious quality, touching at times 
the strong and the weak, the rich and the 
poor, the wise and the fools in a bewildering 








method of selection. While the body contact 
group might enjoy the casual fight more than 
the nonbody contact class, the latter fre- 
quently needs only the stimulus of a principle 
to battle with a fervency equal to or greater 
than its more belligerent brothers. Courage 
is a matter of the individual himself, not of a 
class or a group. 

Two of the greatest heroes in the present 
war, Aviators Colin Kelly and Edward O’Hare, 
were not members of the football or boxing 
teams at West Point and Annapolis, their re- 
spective schools. They were not body con- 
tact men. Yet, even in a country blessed with 
a long list of historic, heroic deeds, these 
young men instituted almost a new order of 
courage. 

While there are no limitations upon cour- 
age itself, there are definite limitations on 
what courage can accomplish without ade- 
quate training and condition. The American 
scene of sports, I am sure, has demonstrated 
compietely to all of us on many occasions the 
futility of courage without a background of 
arduous physical preparation. The corollary 
follows that in a wartime demonstration of 
courage the degree of courage conceivably 
might depend on the degree of sound physi- 
cal condition. 

Exercising for good health and exercising 
for hand-to-hand fighting are different mat- 
ters entirely. I have no doubt that soldiers, 
through setting-up drills, long marches, and 
rigorous work in labor battalions, might 
develop into excellent physical specimens. 
Tanned by the sun and ruddy from outdoor 
life, these soldiers, marching along with full 
pack, might seem to the average observer to 
be the epitome of glowing health and con- 
dition. 

Yet place one of these soldiers in a boxing 
ring, with its lightning flashes of attack 
and defense. Let him face the flailing arms 
of an opponent who, although no cleverer 
than himself, has had experience in peace- 
time hand-to-hand fighting or in some body- 
contact sport. 

Lacking proper condition in the muscles 
of his neck, abdomen, arms, and legs, the 
soldier is unprepared for fighting at close 
quarters—unprepared not only physically 
but mentally as well. Because he lacks spe- 
cial development of his neck muscles, a solid 
blow snaps back his head, and there is a brief 
moment of unconsciousness. This causes 
only slight pain, but the effect on the mind 
of the soldier is one of deep mental confu- 
sion. To the uninitiated violence is terrify- 
ing. Because he rarely has taken body 
shocks, he cannot draw on past experiences 
which would indicate why the blow affected 
him as it did, and why actually it could cause 
only minor damage. 

But let this same soldier continue boxing 
through several weeks and he will accustom 
himself to shock. His mental reactions be- 
come calm. He has been hit before and he’s 
used to it. He begins to develop the proper 
psychology toward violence—the kind the 
soldier needs—a casual acceptance of physical 
and mental shock 

Many times on our football field we have 
seen the 220-pound tackle dive through the 
air and bring down a 150-pound runner with 
the ball. The fans in the stand wonder how 
the light man can stand it. What makes the 
little fellow jump to his feet immediately 
and, with a wide grin, run back to his posi- 
tion? Experience, that’s all. Experience in 
violence. He is physically and mentally 
poised when he faces body contact, for he 
knows what to expect. 

Sports have been called the antidote for 
fatalism. John Tunis, sports analyst, main- 
tains that the deep objective of games really 
is to train one’s 'eflex of purpose, to develop 
a habit of keeping steadily at something you 
want until it is done. He quotes the famous 
English surgeon 
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Trotter, who said: “I think the greatest con- 
tribution the English have made to the valu- 
able things of world culture is this: An inter- 
est in struggling for an unpredictable goal. 
As you go eastward from the British Isles, 
you run into cultures of gradually increasing 
susceptibility to fatalism. The Englishman’s 
games have made him less fatalistic and, as a 
result of the discipline of sport, he will keep 
struggling even though his intellect would 
indicate his cause to be lost.” 

This observation by Dr. Trotter would seem 
to be a justification for the continuance of 
amateur, collegiate, and professional sports 
during the war. Perhaps a more important 
justification would be the effect their aban- 
donment might have on the boys 14 to 18 
years old. Selective Service officials are au- 
thority for the statement that 50 percent of 
the men called in the first draft were physi- 
cally unfit for combat service. This empha- 
sizes how vital it is—for the next few years at 
least—that these young fellows approaching 
draft age have sound, vigorous bodies with a 
zest to win. It would be unfair to them and 
to the cause for which they will be asked to 
fight if we were to permit them to come up to 
draft age in the unfit 50 percent. 

We know that youngsters, in the beginning, 
participate in sports largely through a desire 
to emulate some athietic hero. In their early 
years, this hero might come from the same 
street or the same neighborhood or school. 
As they develop an interest in sports pages 
and as they themselves cultivate certain mi- 
nor athletic skills, these boys switch emu- 
lative eyes from the close-to-home heroes to 
those of national stature, to a Gene Tunney, a 
Joe DiMaggio, or a Sammy Baugh. It is this 
attempt to follow a superior or famous ath- 
letic pattern, plus the thrilling pursuit of 
victory in competitive sports, that stimulates 
a boy to strive for physical perfection. And 
it is this fitness with the supplementary 
quality of ordinary courage that assists in 
the successful prosecution of war. 

All competitive sports, body contact and 
nonbody contact, are excellent media to de- 
velop coordination of mind, eye, and body, 
to improve reaction time, and to emphasize 
teamwork and the fruits of an all-out effort. 
The regimented health program of the floor 
mats, the cross bars, and the rings of a gym- 
nasium lacks inspirational force and has 
value only as a supplementary routine. It is 
body contact sports alone that breed a famili- 
arity with violence. War is violence. 

You might ask, “Why place such importance 
on body contact and hand-to-hand fighting 
when modern warfare on the ground largely 
is mechanized and, in the air, is a matter 
of flying skill and daring?” 

Training methods in our own and England’s 
armed forces might answer such a question. 

With centuries of military tradition, Eng- 
land recently decided to discard an old theory. 
It was announced that in the future England 
intended to place less emphasis on the close- 
order-drill type of training and more on the 
development of hand-to-hand fighters. In 
the Malayan campaign the Japanese method 
of infiltration and encirclement by small units 
made fighting at close quarters the rule rather 
than the exception. 

Those intrepid men of the English Com- 
mando units, whose astonishing sorties into 
German-occupied territory have been her- 
alded in the press, could testify, adequately, 
to the importance of hand-to-hand fighting. 
Their methods of surprise landing and at- 
tack places heavy emphasis upon individual 
ability and individual resourcefulness and 
training. Because their movements are 
based upon meticulous timing, and because 
the unknown quantity often bobs up to up- 
set time schedules, the Commando must be 
intelligent, thoroughly trained, and physi- 
cally able to operate without benefit of a 
guiding officer; and he must be a firee-swing- 
ing, free-shooting fighter who can meet on 











better than equal terms any enemy who sur- 
prises him at his job. 

Gen. George C. Marshall recently said that 
Americans already are training with the 
Commandos. An inference might be drawn 
that when an attempt is made to establish 
a European front, the Commando type of 
military operation will play a significant 
part. 

I don’t suppose there are many times in 
modern warfare where an aviator comes to 
grips with the enemy in a hand-to-hand 
struggle. Yet the United States Navy has 
broken all precedent in its preparation for 
aviator cadet training. Naval authorities 
feel that the recruits to be inducted, in gen- 
eral, come from a soft, lazy, peacetime life. 
They believe these young men must be fitted 
mentally and physically to meet and defeat 
our enemies—enemies who have been thor- 
oughly schooled in a wartime mental and 
physical system from childhood. So the 
Navy has set in motion for Naval Reserve 
aviation centers one of the most intensive, 
rigorous, and comprehensive programs of 
physical and mental training that civilian 
or military life ever has seen. 

These induction centers, located at North 
Carolina, St. Mary’s of California, Iowa, and 
Georgia Universities, provide a routine de- 
voted largely to this type of training for 
future pilots. Even before he sees a plane or 
a flying field, the cadet must spend at least 
50 percent of his time during a 3-month 
period in body building. He is boxing and 
wrestling, learning rough-and-tumble fight- 
ing and tricks of jujitsu, all the while re- 
ceiving instructions in the realities of war, 
which mean—no rules. He plays football 
and participates in other sports for coordina- 
tion, accustoming himself mentally and 
physically to violence, learning how to take 
it and give it. Here again is an excellent 
example of the use of body-contact sports as 
an agency to develop mental poise in the face 
of physical shock. Correct mental attitude, 
as much or more than physical condition, is 
the objective of this Naval Reserve Aviation 
program. 

Naval officials believe that in many in- 
stances the previous system of military train- 
ing occupied the minds of recruits so com- 
pletely with the maze of unquestionably 
necessary, technical subjects, that the basic 
motives to destroy our enemies were left to 
develop as they may. 

Yes; the basic motive of war is to destroy 
our enemies. It may seem reprehensible to 
inculcate a will to destroy into our amiable 
young men by accentuating this grim reality; 
but war is reprehensible. 

Time is short. The enemy occupies United 
States territory; he holds many Americans 
as prisoners of war; he threatens the shores 
of our continent 

You men who graduate today have a defi- 
nite obligation to your country, to your 
homes, and to ycurselves. Avoid dangerous 
apathy. The present calls for action. Avoid 
criticism of your Government. Like all de- 
mocracies confronted with sudden war, it has 
made mistakes. Let’s forget them. 

Prepare yourselves for combat service. Be- 
fore induction, whether it be days or months 
away, concentrate your efforts on a rugged 
physical and mental ap»roach to war. After 
induction meet the rigorous life of training 
camp with determination and spirit. Pledge 
yourself to its work, its play, and its mo- 
notonies. Cultivate an acquaintance with 
violence; challenge it, meet it, laugh at it 

Sometimes a truth comes to us clearly and 
unmistakably in simple terms and from a 
simple source. When it does it impresses and 
penetraves far more than all the exhortative 
efforts of the great or the famous. Such a 
message came in 1918 from the stricken fields 
of France, where lusting brigandage then, 
even as today, periled the hopes and lives of 
all free people. 





Martin Treptow, an Iowa boy, had made the 
supreme sacrifice at Chateau-Thierry. On 
the flyleaf of a diary found in his pocket he 
had inscribed his conception of his duty to 
his country at war. He wrote: 

“America must win this war; therefore I 
will work; I will.save; I will sacrifice; I will 
endure; I will fight cheerfully and do my 
utmost, as if the issue of the whole struggle 
depended on me alone.” 





East Coast Petroleum Traffic 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


KON. ALFRED F. BEITER 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1942 


Mr. BEITER. Mr. Speaker, once again 
railroad managements and their em- 
ployees have demonstrated their ability 
to meet a crisis. Through their efforts 
not only are the railroads transporting 
smoothly and without congestion the 
great amount of troops and war materials 
that are being dispatched throughout the 
country, but they also are carrying the 
bulk of the gasoline and petroleum need- 
ed for the operation of defense plants and 
the maintenance of motor transportation 
on the east coast. Without this petro- 
leum, activity on the eastern seaboard 
would severely suffer. 

One year ago petroleum traffic was 
practically nonexistent on the railroads. 
Only about 2 percent of the east coast 
requirements were transported in that 
manner. Because of that fact, the rail- 
roads owned only about 9,000 tank cars, 
which were largely used to meet their 
own needs. The remaining 140,000 tank 
cars available in this country were owned 
by private tank-car and oil companies. 

Suddenly it was necessary to divert 
many of our tankers to other uses. Other 
tankers were the victims of enemy sub- 
marines which lay in wait along our 
shores. As the available supply of petro- 
leum and gasoline in the storage tanks 
along the Atlantic coast decreased, the 
cry went up, “How is the supply to be 
replenished?” 

Appearing before a special Senate 
committee appointed to inquire into the 
cil situation cn the Atlantic coast, repre- 
sentatives of the Federal Oil Coordinator 
estimated late last summer that the sup- 
ply was approximately 180,000 barrels 
below the daily requirements. John J. 
Pelley, president of the Association of 
American Railroads, told the committee 
that if that was the case the railroads 
could move 200,000 barrels daily to the 
east coast. 

In cooperation with the Coordinator’s 
office and the oil industry, the railroads 
immediately took steps to move more 
petroleum to the Atlantic seaboard. 

Oil companies and tank-car companies 
set out to marshal every available tank 
car that could be used in the east coast 
service. While these were being dis- 
patched into the oil fields for loading, the 


railroads in conjunction with the oil 
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companies canvassed the situation to 
ascertain how many different routes were 
available in order to insure the prompt 
movement of petroleum to the east 
coast. These are being used. Every- 
thing is being done to expedite the move- 
ment of oil eastward from the various 
production fields. 

As fast as the cars are loaded, they are 
assembled into solid trains and hastily 
moved to the eastern seaboard. Train 
after train are being sent over the rails 
on the same schedules used for the 
movement of perishable freight. As fast 
as the tank cars are unloaded at destina- 
tion, they are returned in solid trains to 
be reloaded. Some weeks ago, Joseph B. 
Eastman, Director of the Office of De- 
fense Transportation, estimated that 850 
locomotives were being required to main- 
tain this constant stream of petroleum 
to the east coast. That number is even 
greater now. 

Week after week the volume of petro- 
leum being moved by tank car has been 
steadily increasing. In the week ended 
on May 16, it averaged 684,000 barrels 
daily. In the past week it has grown to 
706.800 barrels. 

The oil incustry and the railroads are 
working hand in hand in an effort to 
increase further the amount of oil that 
is being moved Approximately 45.000 
tank cars are now being used in this 
service. Recently plans were made to 
increase this number by 15,000. As soon 
as this can be done, oil and transporta- 
tion experts estimate that the daily flow 
of oil into the Eastern States will amount 
to between 800,000 and 900,000 barrels 
daily, or approximately 75 percent of 


minimum requirements under the ra- 
tioning system now in force. The rail- 
roads expect to maintain this heavy 


mo.ement this fall in the hope that ex- 
isting stocks on the east coast can be 
increased. 

In addition to the amount of petro- 
leum that is being shipped East by tank 
car, there is approximately 280,000 bar- 
rels daily being moved by pipe line anc 
by water. Officials estimate that with 
the rationing of gasoline now in effect, 
minimum requirements on the east coast 
are about 1,300,000 barrels daily. 

Oil is ammunition. It is vital to score 
of great plants on the eastern seaboard 
engaged in the manufacture of war mu- 
nitions of all kinds. It is vital to th 
maintenance of motor transport 
needed to augment the rails in the move- 
ment of supplies of all kinds for the 
armed forces of the Nation. It is vital, 
too, for use in moving thousands of de- 








ation 


fense workers who must in many in- 
stances travel miles in crder to work at 
many of these plants. It is also ces- 
sary for domestic use. 

Railroads have been described as an 


industry that must always be ready for 
any emergency. That is true. Whether 
it is to handle a record grain crop, o1 
some other unprecedented freight move- 
ment, rush cars into a flooded area fo1 
the removal of persons and livestcck, « 
supplies into an area stricken by a hutri- 
cane, or some other disaster, or to n : 
petroleum to the east coast in th 

of tankers needed for other uses, t 

always ready. 
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To the managements of these great 
railroad systems upon whom rests the re- 
sponsibility of seeing that available 
transportation must always be ready and 
the men who, regardless of weather con- 
ditions, must operate these trains night 
and day, guiding them across the coun- 
try, tribute should be paid. They may 
not be on the battle line or on the stormy 
ocean, yet they are performing an indis- 
pensable service They are maintaining 
not only the flow of ammunition, tanks, 
and supplies of all kinds to our armed 
forces but materials to our defense plants 
so that these munitions of war can be 
produced. At the same time they are 
handling the commercial freight needed 
to maintain the Nation. 

In a recent speech Joseph B. Eastman, 
Director of the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation, said: 

I don’t need to tell you that in production 
and also in war, transportation is today an 
indispensable factor all along the line. We 
can't fight or live without it and if transpor- 
tation ever bogs down, the war effort will bog 
down with it. Thus far transportation has 
done its job well. 


Mr. Speeker, all agencies of transporta- 
tion have an important function to per- 
form. Each one is adapted to certain ac- 
tivities. When it comes to consider the 
functions of each one, however, it can be 
readily realized that the railroads form 
the backbone of transportation. They 
are indispensable not only in peacetime 
but are absolutely essential to the welfare 
of the country in time of war. 





Covering Up 


IXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1942 
Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 


under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD I include the following editorial 





from the Chicago Tribune which ap- 
peared in the Washington (D. C.) 
Times-Herald of today: 
COVERING UP 
Pearl Harbor unified the Nation. Ameri- 
cal ther re, may well be mystified as to 
why th who wished for war before it was 
forced upon us on December 7 are now doing 
everything they can to destroy our national 
y their attacks on those who took the 
id f the national debate so long as 
v debatable. There should be no 
bout this smear campaign. It is 
means of diverting attention from 
blunders that is available to those 
ducting it 
It is be e there is nothing to be charged 
purely American-minded people 
who attack them are reduced to 
mear and abuse They cannot charge the 
ynint ntionist with sending an ulti- 
matum Japs ithout considering the 
military ur available to back that 
course I y nnot cha them with divid- 
ing the flee 
They cannot charge them with responsi- 
bility f k of surface and aerial recon- 





naissance at Hawaii. They cannot charge 
them with ignorance of modern torpedo- 
bombing tactics, or with failure to provide 
barrage balloons at Pearl Harbor, or with 
failure to use detecting devices, all of which 
contributed to the disaster 

The smearers cannot charge those they at- 
tack with leaving an inadequate garrison in 
the Philippines, or with responsibility for 
lack of knowledge that British forces in the 
western Pacific were negligible. They can- 
not charge them with bringing about the 
rubber shortage. They cannot charge them 
with failure to protect our shipping in the 
Atlantic and Gulf, which has created the 
gasoline shortage in the East. 

It is just because the smearers bear a 
responsibility for all these misfortunes and 
catastrophes and find it politically necessary 
to cover them up that they resort to their 
presen‘ line of conduct. 





A Resident of the Evergreen State 
States His Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 1, 1942 


Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include a pro- 
vocative and challenging letter from a 
distinguished and intelligent constituent 
of my district, who expresses himself 
forthrightly anent current controversial 
topics having a Federal aspect, and who 
requests me to make representations up- 
holding his contentions with relation to 
the Department of the Interior regula- 
tions respecting the salmon industry, the 
quotas imposed for the States of Wash- 
ington and Oregon both as to fuel oil and 
gasoline, and the arbitrary limiting of 
rents to the level obtaining in the spring 
of 1941. 

In this letter, the author, Mr. Shad- 
rach R. Franklin, of Kirkland, expresses 
himself as warmly approving the alloca- 
tion to Senators and Congressmen of X 
cards, qualifying these solons to procure 
as much gasoline and oil as they need to 
carry on their function as represenita- 
tives of the people. 

This correspondent reveals a remark- 
ably clear understanding of the need for 
Congressmen and Senators, readily and 
promptly, to make contact with Federal 
institutions, Government departments, 
and agencies in behalf of their constitu- 
ents, both individual and groups, and of 
privately and publicly owned enterprises 
of all kinds. 

The letter is as follows: 

KIRKLAND, WaSsH., May 15, 1942. 
Hon. JOHN M. COFFEE 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Corres: The events of the past 
week have a great many of us back here, 
including all the businessmen, utterly dis- 
mayed 

First came the “Indians first” broadside of 
Mr. Harold Ickes’ Department just when after 
long and difficult negotiations some of the 


* history. 
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salmon men had decided to take a chance and 
put their plants in operation this season, in 
spite of the uncertainties of transportation. 
Most of the pack is contracted for by the 
Army. We understand that canned salmon 
is a regular ration and one of the essential 
foods for the war effort. Sure the white peo- 
ple did do the Indians wrong from the east 
coast to the Alaska Peninsula, but this is a 
hell of a time to bring that up. The canners 
and banks cannot be expected to do a sea- 
scn’s work in this line if their entire opera- 
tion is to be given to the Indians or if there is 
any risk even of legal involvement. 

Next this same Department head, without 
warning, lets loose, through the newspapers 
first, that fuel oil deliveries here are to be 
cut in half at once. (Oregon and Washington.) 
Homes can put up with this even if it perils 
the health of some and if necessary we are 
all ready to do this. A business, however, 
can seldom cut its fuel requirements below 
its usual requirements and operate, certainly 
not if the cut is over 30 percent. This order 
would close a plant my brother and I are 
deeply interested in. 

It would result in closing all the laundries 
and some of the bakeries. It would impair 
the operation of Seattle city light in the 
peak hours this fall. Very few factories using 
steam could produce if this order is put into 
effect as announced. And almost all of these 
plants are doing war work or, as some call it, 
defense work, in some form or other. The 
use of other fuel would be of the greatest 
danger in the forests in logging operations. 
The coal production and supply is much 
shorter than the oil supply. Through the 
cooperation of the oil companies and the 
customers we have come through the winter, 
the period of greatest consumption of oil, 
and now out of a clear sky we hear “all fuel- 
oil deliveries must be cut 50 percent at once.” 

As to gasoline you will probably hear a 
lot because all are concerned. I am one of 
the hundreds who have interests in gasoline 
service stations which have had to close be- 
cause the volume of deliveries was cut so 
low that the business left would not pay 
sufficient to warrant one’s efforts. This is a 
town which is growing faster than ever in its 
We used to have two men at the 
station on Market Street. The Standard 
Oil station is open, however. It seems the 
permanent population has cut its consump- 
tion 30 to 50 percent. However, there are so 
many new residents here to work in the ship- 
yards and factories that any further cut in 
consumption would result in workers in these 
industries not getting to work. I know some 
of them would leave. There are no more 
housing units closer to the plants. Almost 
every shack in Pierce and King Counties is 
occupied already. 

I would certainly expect in these times 
that our Representatives and Senators are 
spending most of their time and practically 
all their traveling in the interests of the 
country and their constituents and do not 
think the ravings of the radio and newspaper 
commentators are creating any feeling against 
Congress except for a very few who are always 
mad about everything. Certainly the Sen- 
ators and Congressmen should have as much 
gasoline as they need. I have noted no feel- 
ing against this X-card business for Members 
of Congress at all. 

You know of the depressed conditions in 
our district starting in 1930 through 1935 
I have an apartment house in Seattle, and 
the rents went down and down to ruinous 
levels for all concerned. During the National 
Recovery Administration there was a rally 
which through National Recovery Adminis- 
tration put the apartments on their feet at 
about half the value they had when built or 
were sold at before the depression. The 
Seattle Fair Rent Committee, realizing that 
there must be a restraint placed on preda- 
tory speculators when the city filled up this 
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year made a schedule which is the National 


Recovery Administration schedule plus 15 
percent for imcreased costs (I raised the 
manager 20 percent the past year). If this 
schedule were adopted as a standard I should 
be pleased and it would prevent gouging. 
However. the Price Administration proposes 
to put our rates back on the level of April 
1941 which was about the National Recovery 
Administration leve!, and moreover, in spite of 
the fact that the average rental in Seattle 
was only increased 13.4 percent while the 
cost of operation had increased over 15 per- 
cent and the costs of food products and build- 
ing materials had increased in Seattle from 
25 to 30 percent during the pericd from April 
1941, to April 1942. The Cflice of Price Ad- 
ministration singled out our area to be placed 
back to an April 1941 ceiling while allowing 
ill the rest of the coastal cities to use March 
1942 which was higher. Why discriminate 
against the property owners of Puget Sound 
erea? The actual advances in rents in San 
3ego, Los Angeles, and Portland have in the 
past 18 months been from 30 to 50 percent, 
and they singte us out as not being entitled 
to even as large an increase as the costs of 
operation necessitate. This is most unfair, 
and I wish to ask you to remonstrate with 
Mr. Karl wordees of the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration about it. 
Yours sincerely, 


S. R. FRANKLIN 





Oil Pipe Line Across Florida 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1942 
Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, the 
morning paper carries a headline which 


is of particular concern to Members of 
this House. It reads “U-boat toll off 
Americas rises to 234—3 additional sink- 
ings are reported by the Navy.” 

This headline is an eloquent sequel to 
the debate which took place in this House 
yesterday, and a fitting answer to those 
Members who argued that the proposed 
pipe line across Florida was another evi- 
dence of boondoggling. 

The question of taking action to relieve 
the oil situation on the eastern seaboard 
came just a few days after the Coordi- 
nator of Petroleum, Mr. Ickes, speaking 
in Boston, told the people of New Eng- 


land there was not an adeauate stock 


pile of fuel oil to provide them with 
warmth in their homes this winter. The 


question came up just after General Rey- 
bold, the Chief of Engineers, recom- 
mended that the only way to meet the 
problem was to develop the Mississippi 
and Ohio Rivers route or build this pipe 
line and make use of the Atlantic Intra- 
coastal Waterway by barges. The ques- 
tion came up at a time when the Members 
of Congress from the Eastern States face 
diminishing supplies of gasoline and fuel 
oil, through Atlantic sinkings, and the 
Members of this House from other Sec- 
tions of the country are in an uproar 
over the threatened rationing of gasoline 
all over the country. 
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The Members of Congress from New 
England cannot plead that they are un- 
prepared for action on such a measure. 
A year ago their people were faced with 
a shortage of oil and gasoline. Every 
Member of Congress from New England 
was bombarded with appeals from home. 
Every newspaper in New England cried 
out lest the area be discriminated 
against and it be made to suffer because 
there was no way of transporting oil in 
sufficient quantities to take care of its 
needs. They all know that there was a 
pipe line built from Portland, Maine, to 
Canada in order to transport much- 
needed oil. I, for one, did everything ir 
my power to protest against the shipping 
of oi] to Japan last spring, and to urge 
the construction of barges which could 
be used for oil transportation and re- 


lease tankers for more serious work, and 
yet a year later we find New England 
Congressmen who have forgotten—for- 


gotten in the short space of 1 year. 
We all know there is an abundant s 
ply of gasoline. We all know thi 
problem is transporting it to the con- 
sumers. We all know, too, that the Navy, 
because of the tremendous job it h: 
its hands—and I might add, a job that it 
is doing to perfection—cannot possibly 








center its attention on the submarines 
in the Atlantic. We all know, too, that 
were such a thing possible, most of the 





tankers we have available are rely 
needed, and will be in still greater de- 
mand as our conduct of the war becOmes 
more aggressive, and we have to keep up 
a constant supply of oil to our embattled 
armies. 

Yet in view of all these facts, an organ- 
ized Republican opposition, whose hatred 
of the New Deal is greater than their in- 


terest in their constituents, stand up 
here and vote down the Only proposal 
that can be put into effect in an — 


like a short period of time, to relieve the 
serious shortage which exists in the E ast. 
I hang my head when I recall that Re- 
publican Members from New England 
joined in this opposition—opposition to 
a — to use second-hand pipe, to be 
laid three lines to a trench, in order to 
prevent the peopie of New England from 
going cold this winter. When the cry is 
raised this winter—and you Members 
from New England know how miserable 
those winters can be—that lack of fore- 
— has deprived these little people of 
heat, then I trust you men who k lled this 
proposition will be honorable enough to 
own up and suy, “We did it, because the 
New Deal must not be allowed to appear 
as interested in the general welfare.” 
You men have used various excuses, but 
the fact is that by your action you have 
killed the measure; the effect of your ac- 
tion, which is the important thing, is to 
deprive New England, where there are 
war workers by the thousands, and war 
shops and factories and navy yards and 
Army bases, of the help they had a right 
to expect you would give them, and I 
hope everyone in New England will 
learn that you failed them in the clutch 
because you felt it was more important to 
be anti-New Deal than to be pro- 
American, 
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And in passing, read this editorial 
from the Providence Evening Bulletin; 
here is concrete evidence of what one of 
these States is doing, what the smallest 
State in the Union is doing to help foot 
the bill for this war. 

THE STATE'S PRIDE 

It is with a great deal of pride f 
people of this State read the Treasury’s state- 
ment that Rhode Island led ali other States 
during the month of March in the purchase 
of War Savings stamps. In round figures, 
other States sold more, but both on a per 
capita basis and as a percentage of 
buying income, Rhode Island was first 

Most of the credit for this admirabl 
ing belongs to the boys and girls 
Island, and that is why we sh 





hode Island newsboys, with patriotic en- 
thusiasm and energy, accounted for 27.7 per- 
cent of all the State sales; and this should 
encourage them to still greater efforts The 


children in the schools, under the guidance 
of their teachers, have made sa 


their little peacetime luxuries to turn their 
spending money over to the purchase of 
stamps 

That Rhode Island should lead all the 
States in the Union is a triumph for ir b 
and girls They are showing the way to all 
the boys and girls in the country and, in a 
spirit of healthy competition, it is hoped 
that they will maintain their primacy, They 


know that these purchases will help defeat 
the enemy who has challenge 
and their future. Out of that spirit of will- 
ing sacrifice is built the strong core of democ- 


qa thelr homes 


racy and freedom. We do not need to worry 
Over the future of the United States when 
the children, who will inherit tt n i 
cent tradition, are willing to loan their 
stipend to further the cause ¢ 





Gasoline Rationing 





EXTENSION OF 


OF 


HON. JARED Y. SANDERS, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 


REMARKS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1942 


Mr. SANDERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
eave to extend my remarks, I desire to 
place REcorD a resolution adopted 
the House of R as sentativ f the 
State of Louisiana, relative to the pro- 
posed rationing of gasoline in those 
areas, such as Louisiana, where there is 
an overproduction rather than a lack of 
petroleum products. 

All of us are willing to make any sacri- 
fice that may be necessary for victory. 


in the 





No inconvenience or no burden 0 
great a price to pay for the victory th 
must be won. Unnecessary sacrifices and 


innecessary burdens impede 
fort. Iam convinced that this resolution 
expresses the overwhelming sentiments 
of our people. 
The resolution is 
Whereas the United States of An 
now at war, and the p € t f 
Nation are, once again, fighting for the « 
of freedom 
Whereas in order to wv 
other things, it has become ( 
yo to buy war bonds, pay mo! and 
ration many articles 


tne war el- 


as follows 
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Whereas in order to be able to buy a suffi- 
cient amount of war bonds and pay a suffi- 
cient amount of taxes it is necessary for our 
people to have a sufficient income; and in 
order for them to have a sufficient income, it 
is necessary ») keep the wheels of commerce 
and industry turning 


Whereas in order to keep the wheels of 





commerce il try turning it is neces- 
sary to kee tl s of our automobiles 
anc ruck irhning; 

Whereas, in order to keep the wheels of 
our automobiles and trucks turning as long 
as possible nd thereby keep the wheels or 
commerce and industry turning, it was 
found nec to conserve tires by rationing 

m c reducing the speed limit to 40 
miles per hour 

Wher« considering the rationing of tires, 
the reduction in speed, the large amount of 
new ti on hand, and the large amount 
of used tires on the thousands of used cars 
now standin idle on the used-car lots 
throughout this Nation, it appears certain 

eels of O1 automobiles and 
trucks can be kept turning in many sections 
of our country for many montl and pos- 
sib] lv ight our way to victory; 

Vi reas § ine is now about to be ra- 
tior t izho1 he Nation for the avowed 
pur} f further conserving tires, by mak- 

t use automoblies and 
trucks ir ther than a very restricted man- 

( l s of country, re dless 

f line hand or il- 

W tne \ e€ ( i! 
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He u \s t = ‘ t nt thereby 
‘ iol business now, \ i 
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Government Spending 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THAD F. WASIELEWSKI 
F WISCONSIN 
IN T I SE OF PEPRESENTATIVI 


Tuesday, June 2, 1942 


Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
tl members of the Ways 


( n now engaged in writing tl 
I re rendering a Splendid 
I more than any other 
essed \ the problems 
f 1 billions « 
4 ( } y nieetin. 
: 
| ill approp: n order 
I 
I ’ y hy 
‘ i 
altel k V tl I 1 
by | Nn « exp } y 
? } } 
E 1 pt f f ] 


much easier to take care of our after- 
victory problems if we are solvent than 
were we to be broke. We all appreciate 
that we must take care of first things 
first. In carrying the program toward 
victory, we must not stint. But, at the 
same time, there is no excuse for being 
extravagant or wasteful. 

Shortly the House will consider the re- 
quest of the Office of Censorship for $27,- 
500,000. That is a lot of money even to 
a Congress accustomed to appropriating 
billions. We all recognize the need of 
censorship in time of war, but I trust 
this item will be carefully scrutinized by 
the Appropriations Committee as well as 
the House. I read recently that the As- 
sociated Press, the world’s largest news 
gatherer, spent $11,424,218 last year to 
gather news. Here we are asked to ap- 
propriate $27,500,000 for merely checking 
over the news that has been gathered. 
Certainly’, it should not require two and 
a half times as much money to check 
news as it does to gather it. 





Events in Czechoslovakia Leading Up to 
the Attack on Reinhard Heydrich 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM R. THOM 


OF OHIO 
IN TEE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1942 

Mr. THOM. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks, I am in- 
serting the following address delivered 
by me over radio station WHBC at Can- 
ton, Ohio, on the subject Events in 
Czechoslovakia Leading Up to the Attack 














yn Reinhard Heydrich 
In a recent broadcast from this station, I 
t 1 how Norway, as one the overrun na- 
S Europe, v waging f under- 
y nd y nst ts Ni: cor 1€ s, and 
I promised in futu re b1 s to tell the 
st f other Euro}; n I ies that are 
er ed the me kind of despé t re- 
sis f Le e therefore < 1 for my 
ib jec tonight nce I Republic 
( Czechosk k fr V é nds have 
con » Car n sul ndirz territory 
many industrious men al women, who here 
in their new home refi the democratic 
instincts al pol cal il nee of their 
forbs 
A bit of geography nd history perhaps 
will } de 1 | el kground for to- 
night’s story of Czech vakia It was one 
( l democrati coul - hat emerged 
t of World War No. 1 i particular 
I s of Woodrow W n, wh picture, 
may I remark, will be found displayed in 
t humblest (¢ I c 
C 1oslovak fa I 
7 OK O Czechs, « Bohe 
€ we er! pl Vil bD 
‘ S < of T { 
¢ f e ¢ 1 e, to ft 
t fil + ) I enians, or 
( ! Ri a hab t far 
€ » of e ¢ 
The I I I e year 
1 n I teeped 
( ess el ng its 
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fell in conquest to the Magyars of Hungary, 
and its peaceful, music-loving peasants en- 
during tyranny and oppression over the cen- 
turies, fled in the last years in such numbers 
to America that the United States is now 
the home of almost a third of all the Slovak 
people. 

When Hitler seized Czechoslovakia in March 
1939, he wooed away some elements in Slo- 
vakia, by the old policy of stirring up fac- 
tionalism and ill will, and set up a separate 
government. This puppet government has 
since declared war against the United States. 
He also created the Protectorate of Bohemia 
and Moravia with a president and cabinet of 
natives who would do his bidding. Because 
their hands were weak, Reinhard Heydrich, a 
German Nazi, was sent into the country to 
act as Protector, and to gain the undying 
name of the “Butcher of Prague” from his 
sullen and terrorized subjects. He is the 
same man who was shot down a few days ago, 
and for which attack many loyalists are pay- 
ing with their lives. 

In the meantime, the deposed President of 
Czechoslovakia, Dr. Eduard Benes, with many 
countrymen, fied to England, where the old 
Government of Czechoslovakia now functions 
in exile. 

Because this country is largely industrial, it 
is one of the arsenals of Hitler's armies. Its 
workers know about the manufacture of guns. 
One of them, Viadislav Holek, a dark horse in 
a mpetition organized by the British war 
discover the world’s best machine 
gun, produced and had accepted after 3 years’ 
struggle, the now famous Bren gun that is 
as the most terrible instrument of 
Czechoslovakian workmen by the 
ave escaped their native land to 
enter the British workshops where the Brens 
are being turned out as fast as human hands 
can make t 
To 


country ¢ 





oilice t 








SLOW 


the munition factories of their 
to impede, by wrecks or other 








Si tage, the shipments of these munitions 
to the German front are the main objectives 
of the exiled Czechoslovakian government 
that operates in England, and by broadcast 
and secret newspaper incites its people to 
this dangerous type of resistance. 

Since March 19389 it is said that more acci- 
dents have occurred on Czechoslovakian rail- 
roads than happened during the whole pre- 
ceding 20 years of the republic’s administra- 
tion. 3r:dges were damaged, rails torn up, 
telephones ceased to function when military 
trains moved, sometimes a traffic Signal was 
blocked, occasionally a rail broke just before 
a military train passed over it Too, there 
have been iandslides, by which steep cliffs 
tumbled over onto the path of German mili- 
tary trains. No wonder additional police dogs 
have been allotted to the railway guards 

Inside the shops, there is demoralization 
ny ingenious ways of slowing down the 

There is an eye witness in England 
who saw how 14 German Officers were killed 
in the Skoda gun factories in Pilsen, when a 
big cauldron filled with molten lead was over- 
turned by a worker named Vacek at the mo- 
ment when these men were walking under it 
Vacek committed suicide by jumping from 








the top of the crane. Then there is the case 
of the Czech worker who was executed for 
removing transmission beits In one arms 
factcry, a worker stole driving belts and im- 
portant steel castings patterns 

"y 


This type of desperate sabotage invites 
hment The news releases of 
the Czechoslovak National Council of Amer- 


ica, located in Chicago, carry an unending 
report of punishments, usually in the form 
of death ind sentences to concentration 
( ps for those found guilty of impeding 
+ Ge % ] 

The me ept n tyrdom come from 
ll walks of life Let 1 read a typical list 
of tl V ave heir lives 

Walter Adam, textile manufacturer. 

f Mal! pu cl I C € or 









































Karel Bilek, assistant tax collector. 

Alois Cerny, builder. 

Miroslav Koci, barber. 

Karel Rumstuk, shoemaker. 

The wealthy and poor, the high and low 
in occupation, alike dare great risk for their 
mative land and accept stoically the almost 
certain punishment that comes on detection. 

This internal war is brewing racial and 
nationalistic hatreds that are so deep-rooted 
that years must elapse before these feelings 
subside. 

It is no wonder that after one demonstra- 
tion of German military might in Prague, the 
capital of old Czechoslovakia, every lamppost 
along what is known as French Avenue was 
decorated next morning with labels bearing 
the inscription “Zadano”’—in other words, 
“This place is reserved’’—meaning that those 
to be hanged on those lampposts had been 
already chosen by the loyal Czechs and 
Slovaks. 

Just before the Munich agreement in Sep- 
tember 1938, Adolf Hitler over the radio said: 

“After the Sudetenland German question 
is registered, we have no further territorial 
claims to make in Europe. I have promised 
that when the c'aims of the other minorities 


in Czechoslovakia have been satisfied, we 
will guarantee the integrity of the Czech 
state.” 


If the reports emanating from this land 
are true, then Hitler is not seeking to pre- 
serve the integrity of Czechuslovakia, but in- 


stead is endeavoring to uproot its culture, 
destroy its language, dominate its labor 
unions, its athletic organizations, and its 


church life, and finally to blot out its proud 
intellectual life by tyrannizing over colleges 
and schools. 

First of the organizations to be strangled 
was that which is most distinctive of the 
Czechoslovakian Nation, the Sokol organiza- 
tion, with a history of almost 100 years, and 
in whose membership was found the fierce 
democratic spirit that has burned unceas- 


ingly in the hearts of this people. This 
organization is devoted chiefly to the up- 


building of the physical strength of its 800,- 
000 members through calisthenic exercise in 
gymnasiums or in great outdoor meets. Its 
name is the national word for falcon, a bird 
of strength and courage. If it toughened 
and hardened the body, the Sokol, too, unified 
the people and deepened their national con- 
sciousness. 

With its roots reaching back as far as 1862 
and with more than a million families 
tached to its traditions, this body offered too 
much danger to the Hitlerites. So, in April 
1941, the Gestapo sealed all the buildings, 
confiscated all the money and securities be- 
longing to it, and brought its useful life to 
an end. 

The minister of the interior in the exile 
government, Dr. Slavik, a former vice presi- 
dent of the Sokoi, expressed the verdict on 
this act in most sppropriate language when 
he said: 

“By the destruction of the Sokol move- 
ment, the German tyrant struck at the na- 
tion’s most sensitive spot; he thus wishes 
to undermine the roots of the nation’s soul.” 

If this people strove for physical perfec- 
tion, it did not by any means neglect the 
mind. Its farmers and workers recognized 
intellectual capacity by raising to the Presi- 
dency of the Republic their liberator, Dr 
Thomas G. Masaryk, the son of a coachman, 
who started life as a blacksmith, finally be- 
came a professor at Prague University, and 
entered political life as a member of the 
Austrian Parliament. As his successor, they 
chose another intellectual, Dr. Edward Benes, 
who was an assistant professor of sociology 
in Charles University at Prague. This is not 
in contravention of the character of the 
people. Their thirst for education is as old 
as the land. They are proud that 


at- 


as far 


back as 1592 they gave to the world John 


Amos Comenius, called by many the greatest 
school man of any age, and who, strangely 
enough, rejected the presidency of our own 
Harvard College. 

We may readily understand that the source 
of learning in this subjected land could not 
remain undisturbed. When all the Czech 
universities were padlocked, some of them 
being diverted to military use by the Ger- 
mens, a wholesale exodus of university pro- 
fessors and instructors occurred as they fled 
to free lands. Today numbers of them are 
on the staffs of American colleges. What un- 
reasOning assumption there is on the part cf 
Hitler if he thinks he can drive the ideas of 


freedom and liberty from the consciousness 
of such men. 
November 17, 1939, will be remembered 


forever by the Czechoslovaks as the day of 
the massacre of the Prague students. These 
students turned out en masse to attend the 
funeral of a schoolmate who was killed by 
the Gestapo on National Independence Day. 
One hundred and fifty Czech students are 
said to have been executed. Hundreds more 
were carted off in brutal style to detention 
camps at Dachau, Buchenwald, and Oranien- 





burg. I refrain from repeating what I read 
about this terrible day. The outrages these 
men suffered can scarcely be believed 

Even the grade schools were not left un- 
moiested. A Czech teacher at present in a 
military camp in England writes that the 
new masters insisted upon having all text- 


books surrendered for a purge; that all pages 
bearing the state insignia, the pictures of 
Masaryk or Benes, or any reference to the 
former Czechoslovak Republic, either in song 
or poem, had to be torn out of the books and 
destroyed. 

Another voice of freedom was extinguished 
when more than 500 Czech newspapers were 
forced to suspend publication The Ger- 
mans said it was due to a shortage of paper 
This action has had an unexpected effect 
More and more persons are risking their lives 


to tune in on broadcasts from London and 
Boston. Oral diffusion of news has also in- 
creased The Gestapo is so thorough in 
hunting down the purveyors of news that 


they now require Czechs to permit post-office 
clerks to paste the postage stamps on their 


letters so that none of them carry a secret 
message on their under side. Also, an iliegal 
radio has sprung up within the confines of 
Czechoslovakia, and it greets the listeners 
with “Nazdar,” the old Sokol greeting, equiv- 


alent to “Hello” in our language 

Occasionally there is a gleam of humor 
crops out of the doings and sayings 
intensely patriotic Czechs and Slovaks 

As “gallows humor” they tell the story of 
their countryman walking up and down a 
street of Prague, speaking seriously to him- 
self in this manner: “Adolf Hitler is the 
greatest leader. I would rather work for 10 
Germans than for 1 Czech.” A member of 
the Gestapo accosted this man and took him 
to headquarters as a rare example of loyalty 
When asked, so the tale runs, what hi: 
cupation was, he reluctantly confessed 
he was a grave digger. 
fiction 

If outwardly, the natives cannot ilute 
their exiled President, Dr. Benes, a set 
circumstances enabled them recently in a 
small Sudeten town to do so in a curious way 
that the Germans could not stop. An 
married couple about to celebrate th 
golden wedding anniversary bore the nam« 


1 
t 


oc- 
that 
Perhaps this is all 





of Benes, the same as that of the President. 
They were humble souls, known to few. But 
the town organized a great formal procession 
for them that passed through the streets 
lined with inhabitants who shouted “Long 
live Benes.” What could stop this kind of 
evasive trickery? 

May I conclude with a few comments about 
the President of Czechoslovakia, Dr. Eduard 
Benes, who now of course is in London. He 
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has from the beginning understood Hitler, 
and perhaps he is the only one who mis- 
trusted him always. e accepted literally 
the program Hitler laid down in Mein 
Kampf. He resolutely, during his public ca- 
reer, refused to meet Hitler. He signed no 
treaty with Nazi Germany, although asked 
to do so. 

“From 1935,” he wrote recently in an Eng- 
lish pericdical, “I prepared my country for 
war between Germany and her neighbors, 
and Czechoslovakia was ready for war by the 
time reached the of 
1938. Czechoslovakia was ready for war 
the rest of Europe was not. Hence the no- 
torious Munich agreement. Hence the inva- 

nd European 





she crisis September 


sion of Poland and the seco 
war.” 
If he was exact in his outlook for world 





conditions as far back as 1935, wh 
distinguished statesman to say about the 
future of World War No. 2 

“As to the outcome of the war I hs 
doubts whatsoever,” he said in a speec 
months ago at Aberdeen University 
“The 





land. Allies will have to make still 
greater sacrifices. People, however, do not 
appreciate sufficiently the extent of the inter- 
nal disintegration of Germany and the fact 
that the end could come suddenly. Of cour 


this will not happen without a military vic- 
tory. The war in Russia seems to me to be 
decisive. When a general offensive of the 


Allies can really be said to be in progress I 
believe that the dictator states after a i 
period will collapse in chaos l ! 

When, fellow Cantonians, you come to meet 
citizens of Czech or Slovak origin, living in 
the southwesterly portion of Canton, where 


cer 
and revolut 





their churches, clubs, and small retail shops 
are located, remember that while they are 
humble and perhaps diffident, they gave to the 
world the great statesman, Dr. Masaryk, their 
liberator and first President, who wrote so 
plainly and simply in these words about gov- 
ernment of, by, and for e people. I K 
him: 
“I said once that democracy is a discu: 
But real discussion is only possible when men 


trust one another and honestly seek the truth 
Democracy is a t 


conversation among equals 
Democracy is not only a form of g 
it is not only what is written in const 
Democracy is a view of life, rests 


men, in humanity, and in human nature, and 











there is no faith without love, there I 
without faith.” 

This is a picture of the land that Reinhard 
Heydrich is finding out will never submit t 
the tenets of the new order db 
his chief. 

Navy E Award to Harrisburg Steel 
Corporation 
e 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. JOHN C. KUNKEL 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESE \TIVES 





Tuesday, June 2 


Mr. KUNKEL. Mr. Speaker, on Wed- 
nesday, April 22, 1942, at 2:45 p. m., at 
open-air ceremonies held in the pl 
itself, the Harrisburg Steel Corporation. 
of Harrisburg, Pa., was awarded the N 
E flag, and its employees the Navy E i 
signia. Mayor Howard E. Milliken, of 
Harrisburg, made the speech of welcome 
and Lowell Thomas acted as n of 
ceremonies. Distinguished high-rank- 
ing Army and Navy officials were pl 


ivy 





iste! 


esent. 
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The speech of presentation was 
by Rear Admiral Wat T. Cluverius. 
American Legion band from Post 
Harrisburg played the Nationa] Anthem 
and the Battle Hymn of the Republic. 
The color guard of the American Legion 
aised the National Ensign, and the color 


made 
The 
27 in 


che Earl E. Aurand Post of the 

rans of Foreign Wars raised the Navy 

award was accepted in behalf of 

the corporation by Wilbert Wear, its 

president and treasurer. Elijah Felton, 

Philip Bock, and John A. Rhoads accepted 

the awards on behalf of the employees. 

Among the distinguished speakers on this 

occasion were Gov. Arthur H. James, of 

the State of Pennsylvania; the Honorable 

James J. Davis, United States Senator 

from Pennsylvania; Col. David A. Hause- 

man, Federal district chief of the Phila- 

delphia Ordnance Districi; and Lt. 

Comdr. E. S. McCoach, United States 

erve. The invocation was de- 

the Reverend Wilbur V. Mal- 

lalieu, Mae Shoop Cox sang the 

national anthem. 

The Navy E has been a deserved and 

well-earned reward for the men and man- 

gement of this outstanding factory. It 

that the winning of this 

en a great incentive and 

the continuance and im- 

their past efforts. It seems 

that this policy should be further 

to confer suitable insignia 

na aia hati hai eaten 

rds on a competitive basis 

both for the Army and 

in other fields that con- 
cess and final victory. 

y are a few remarks of my « 


asion: 


and 


rion 


wn 





present threat that it may reach our shores. 
By providing quickly the sinews of war with 
which our brave soldiers and sailors and 
marines can stop the enemy in their tracks 
at the earliest possible moment and at places 
far distant, you have played and are playing 
a major role in lessening this threat and in 
ending it finally and decisively 

In modern industry a slow-up in one spot 
causes other slow-ups all along the line. 
But it is also true that 9 speed-up, such as 
yours, tends to cause % speed-up all along 
the line. Your speed-up is the result of 
vision, hard work, and cooperation. It comes 
from the kind of work that you can get only 
from free men, who, of their own free will, 
are gladly giving their utmost for a cause in 
which their minds, hearts, and souls have 
faith. In December you doubled your No- 
vember production. In March you doubled 
your December production. You are a “nat- 
ural in the Arsenal of Democracy” to quote 
your president, Mr. Wear. Our birds will lay 
your eggs on Tokyo and Berlin so that those 
eggs will hatch safety, security, and freedom 
for America and the world 

This is the first Navy E to be awarded 
in the Nineteenth Congressional District. I 
am confident that the Navy E will fly from 
your mast—and remain on the lapel of each 
of you—until conclusive victory rests with 
the Stars and Stripes. When victory does 
come, and when the time arrives when we 
can safely start to beat our swords and tanks 
into plows and tractors, may you again be in 
the vanguard of those building a new world 
upon new and more solid foundations, 
spurred on by the memory that in the crisis 
past your efforts speeded the dawn 
of peace I congratulate you. May your 


rowess continue and ever increase 


then 


We Need Justice William O. Douglas 
Actively Identified With the War 


Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
June 1 


Mr. COFFEE of Washington. 
Speaker, several months ago I pointed 
out on the floor of the House that the 
far western section of our country has 
no person in the high war councils. I 
suggested that Hon. William O. Douglas 
a Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, would make a splendid 
individual to fill that breach. I have 
here a collection of editorials and articles 
from tanding newspapers and peri- 
odicals carrying < contention. I 
there no longer can be any doubt 
of the fact that the far West considers 
Mr. Justice Douglas the most fitting rep- 
resentative that great area in the 
war councils of our co » at this criti- 


7 4‘ 
1942 


Monday 
Mr. 


out 
ut thi 


, : 
tnink 


fo 


through- 
the time 
leave the 
, to sit on the 


1at many 

out th st look forv 

when Mr. Justice Dougla 
Court, temporarily at 
war council of the N: I ask unani- 
mous consent to include in the Rrecorp 
some editorials and articles from various 
western papers and public support- 
ing my remarks in this respect. 
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[From the Wenatchee (Wash.) Daily World of 
April 14, 1942] 

No WESTERNER IN THE War CABINET—BUT 
Justice WitL1am O. Dovuctas KNows THIS 
AREA 

(By Richard L. Neuberger) 

Congressman JoHN M. CorreE, of Wash- 
ington has just pointed out on the floor of 
the House of Representatives that although 
President Roosevelt's Cabinet and war council 
include many notable and patriotic men, 
there is not one man in the group who comes 
from west of the Rocky Mountains. The same 
fact has recently been alluded to at the other 
side of the Capitol Building by Senator 
CuHarRLEs L. McNary, of Oregon, the Republican 
minority leader. 

Today the far West is on the firing line of 
the Paciiic war. It rims the vast area in 
which American soldiers and seamen are 
fighting the Japanese. Alaska, final outpost 
of the West, is now the nearest American 
base to Japan. In the West the bulk of our 
aluminum and magnesium must be manu- 
factured because of the truly enormous power 
reserves in the Columbia River. Ships, air- 
planes, light metal, lumber—all these vital 
war materials and supplies come from the 
West in huge quantities. 

UNREPRESENTED 

Yet there is no one from the West in the 
Cabinet or war councils. Go over the lists— 
Knudsen, Knox, Hillman, Stimson, Patterson, 
Landis, McCloy, Jones, Wallace, Lovett, Hull, 
Velles, Biddle. Many of these men are out- 
standing public servants. Some of them are 
making records which will last a long time. 
Young men in the military departments, like 
James V. Forrestal of the Navy and Robert 
Lovett, John J. McCloy, and Robert P. Patter- 
the War Department, are cutting 
through red tape and getting a lot of thing 
accomplished 

But none of these 


son, of 
r} 
i 


individuals comes from 
the West. There should be at least one man 
in the Cabinet or councils who under- 
stands, from sociation and intimate con- 
tacts, the problems and needs of the West, 
and there is such a man in the Nation. H 
comes from Yakima, Wash 
He was educated at Whitman Vollege in 
Walla Walla. Now he spends his vacation 
in the woods near Enterprise, Oreg. This man 
is William Orville Douglas, second youngest 
member of the United States Supreme Court 
in history 
Justice Douglas unde 
When he was appointed t Court in 
1939, the late Senator Williar =. Borah, of 
Idaho, said that he would ably speak for the 
West from the Nation highest tribunal 
Borah’s prophecy has come true. In di- 
visions affecting power, grazing, timber, min- 
s, and other problems of basic importance 
to the West, Justice Douglas has taken a 
leading and prominent part, the most impor- 
tant part on the Court 
During summers Justice Douglas tak 
a vital interest in western problems. Le 
visits plac like Grand Coulee, Bonneville 
Ephrata, the Pendleton round-up, and tl 
Astoria regatta He goes fishing, hunting 
i] His wife used to teach schoo] ¢ 
Oreg. From first-hand observa- 
Ws about the West and its nee 
of President Roosevelt’s Cab- 
il, he would provide a use- 
i He would be some- 
to whom problems could be im- 
parted and wi W ld get them solved 
If any furth intments are made to 
the Cabinet, > President wou!d do well to 
consider the na of William Orville Doug- 
las. Incidental Justice Douglas will be in 
the West again this summer. On Jur 
he will address the annual convention o 
Oregon State Grange and a short time later 
he will speak before the Oregon Newspape 
Publishers’ As Gearhart, Oreg. 


var 


rstands 


the West 
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The Grange convention will be held at Mil- 
waukie, just outside Portland. 


{From the Oregon Labor Press of May 8, 1942] 
WHEN WILL DovcLas ENTER War EFrrort? 


We hope that Americans interested in win- 
ning the war—and winning it soon—read an 
article in the New York Times Sunday Maga- 
zine for April 19 by Richard L. Neuberger en- 
titled “The Much-Discussed ‘Bill’ Douglas.” 
The article describes why there has been so 
much talk in recent months about Mr. Jus- 
tice William O. Douglas withdrawing tem- 
porarily from the Supreme Court to occupy 
a key role in our war effort. 

Today there are too few liberals high in 
the war program; there also are too few 
westerners, too few men who are tough- 
minded and thorough, too few men who 
have come up from the very bottom the hard 
way, too few men who are realistic cham- 
pions of the social program of the New Deal 
Mr. Douglas satisfies all these requirements. 
In either a civilian or military role, he would 
introduce a spirit of determination and zeal 
into the war undertaking. 

As the article by Mr. Neuberger points out, 
“Bill Douglas is a symbol of the average man.” 
Most of the pecple who know Mr. Douglas 
call him Bill. He does not stand on cere- 
mony or formality. And the common people 
of the country—and especially the common 
people of the-West—know that Mr. Dougias 
understands their problems. In recent Su- 
preme Court decisions Mr. Douglas has in- 
variably been on the side of labor. He has 
always sided with tHe average man, as did his 
illustrious predecessor, Justice Louis Dembitz 
Brandeis 

More than ever before in our history, we 
need national unity. In the war effort are 
many prominent Republicans, many promi- 
nent industrialists, many leading manufac- 
turers. That is fine; it is as it should be. 
But along with these men, most of them east- 
erners, we need some westerners who are lib- 
erals and who know from experience the 
hopes and aspirations of the people of the 
West. The best man to begin with is Mr 
Justice Douglas. It is to be hoped that within 
the near future he will step down temporarily 
from the Court, much though he is needed 
there, to beccme actively associated with the 
leadership of America’s role in the war. 


jFrom the Salem (Oreg.) Capital Press of 
May 1, 1942] 
Brinc IN JUSTICE DOUGLAS 
Progressives in the Northwest may well be 


proud of a young man from this region wh 
has made good. His name is William Orville 
Douglas. He was brought up in Yakima and 
now spends his summers in eastern Oregon 
At the age of 40 he was appointed to the 


United States Supreme Court Today, at 
the age of 43, he is the Court’s most liberal 
member. Along with Justice Hugo L. Black, 
he is standing firm for the rights of the 


average man, for the program of social wel- 
fare which President Roosevelt has estab- 
lished. ~ 

Yet important though is the presence of 


Justice Douglas on the Supreme Court, he is 
needed elsewhere now. He is needed in the 
great effort to win the war and crush the 


Axis Powers. Even supporters of the Presi- 
cent must admit that too many reactionaries 
occupy important positions in the war pro- 
gram. Men like Jesse Jones and Knox are 
out of touch with the common peopie. The 
miserable record made by Jones with respect 
to synthetic rubber is a blow at every farmer 
who must have tires to take his product to 
market. Worse still is the fact that Jones 
has tried to place the blame for his own 
shortcomings on the President 

Justice Douglas is young, energetic 
progressive. In a recent issue of the 


and 
New 








York Times, Richard Neuberger, a member 
of the Oregon Legislature, pointed out that 
in the early days of the New Deal Douglas 
was fighting for public power, social secu- 
rity, soil conservation, and other basic re- 
forms. Douglas is no Johnny-come-lately 
liberal. From the start of his career on the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, he has 
represented the great masses of our people. 
He crusaded on the Securities and Exchange 
Commission against financial piracy and hi- 
jacking. Here in the Northwest where he 
was brought up and now lives during part of 
the year, men and women know him as a 
real progressive. 

People in this State will have a chance to 
hear Justice Douglas on June 18 of this year 
when he speaks before the Oregon Grange’s 
annual convention. It would be a real lift 
for our war effort if the President would 
place Douglas in the war Cabinet. Critical 
elections face the administration in Novem- 
ber. As a newspaper which has backed the 
President through thick and thin, the Capi- 
tal Press can say with authority that the 
presence in the Cabinet of a man like Wil- 
liam O. Douglas would give the administra- 


tion an enormous shot in the arm all over 
the West. The Capital Press is in touch 
with farm and rural sentiment, and that 


sentiment wants a progressive of the Doug- 
las stripe brought into the war effort—now. 





Attorney General Biddle’s Decision in the 
Bridges Case 


REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 1, 1942 


Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, if any of you read the paper 
published in New York called PM, oftez 
referred to as the uptown edition of the 
Communist Daily Worker, you are famil- 
iar with the vicious attacks now being 
made on Attorney General Biddle for 
ordering the deportation of Harry 
Bridges, the alien Communist who has 
given sO much trouble on the west coast 
for the last few years. 

While this decision of the Attorney 
General is based upon the law and the 
facts, certain radicals have started a 
drive to try to make Mr. Biddle reverse 
his decision. 

There are other dangerous trouble- 
makers in this country whom this de- 
cision will affect. 

Mr. Speaker, the American people, who 
are interested in the winning of this war, 
the preservation of Democracy, the per- 
petuation of our form of government, our 
way of life, and our civilization, 
pecting us to sustain the Attorney Gen- 
eral in this decision. 

After all, the Congress of the United 
States is the guardian of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, and it is our 
duty to defend men like the Attorney 
General when he comes to the defense of 
the country as he has done in this case. 

If these radicals fail to intimidate the 
Attorney General into submission, they 
propose to train their guns on the Su- 


are eyx- 
al Ca 
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preme Court. The time may come when 
it will be necessary for Congress, in order 
to preserve the Constitution, to exercise 
its powers cf impeachment of judges who 
attempt to set that Constitution aside or 
destroy our Bill of Rights. 

Remember that when a radical judge 
in England undertook to set the British 
Constitution aside he was tried for trea- 
son, convicted, and hanged. 

It may take drastic measuies to save 
this Government that our forefathers 
established and sustained with their 
blood, but by the eternal gods it must 
be saved! 

Here is what the Attorney 
says: 
HISTORY 


General 


OF THE COMMUNIST PARTY—ITS 
AND PURPOSES 

The Communist Party of the United States 

a section of the so-called Third Inter 

tional, was founded in 1919; and, after 

name was changed several times, 


AIMS 


finally 


came the Communist Party of the United 
States of America in 1929. The Third Inter- 
national advocated the class struggle, which 
was described as entering the phase of civil 
war in America. Illegal methods were also 
advocated, when necessary, to carry on its 


work; systematic agitation in t 
renouncing of patriotism; and the revolt 
tionary overthrow of capitalism 





The American section adopted a program 
declaring: 
“The Communist Party will systematically 





and persistently propa the idea of the in- 
evitability of and necessity for violent : 


tion and will prepare the workers fo! 


insurrection as the only means of overthrow- 
ing the capitalist state.” 

The Communist Party teaches the violent 
overthrow of existing governments cluding 
the United States. This concept reaches back 
to the famous Manifesto of Marx and Engel 
of 1848, which declares: 

“The Communists disdain to conceal thei! 
views and aims. They openly 


their ends can be attained only by 1 
overthrow of all existing social conditio1 

In the Thesis and Statutes of the 
ternational (1920) this doctrine is exp 
“The mass struggle means a whole 
developing demonstrations growing 
acute in form, and logically leading to an 
uprising against the capitalistic ( 
ernment.” Lenin speaks of the necessity of 
violent revolution 

This snd much other document 
dence introduced by the Government, 
the oral evidence of a number of witne 
the same effect, who testified that the C 
munist Party of the United §S had in- 
doctrinated its members with thes 
establishes, as Judge Sears concludes 
is an organization that advi ad 
and teaches the overthrow, by force and vio- 
lence of the Gov 
states 


Mr. Speaker, if that is 
should like to kn¢ 
treason. 

General Biddle continues: 

The evidence ! ! 
ment’s contention that the party writes, cir- 
culates, distributes, prints, publishes, and 

yS printed matter advisin 
so that the party comes within tl 
purview of the statute. This also 
Sears found. 





ernment of th United 
not +r: 


: rr} t+ ji¢ tak 
W What lt take 


also sustai 






¥ sl] over 


PENETRATi-E ACTIVITIES OF THE COMMUNIST 
PARTY 
Penetration into trade uni 
emphasized in Communist 
nversion } 
agitation and propaganda. R 


of their 





me! 
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labor movement should be accepted as 
screens behind which revolutionary activi- 
ties could be carried on. To carry out this 
program the Trade Union Educational League 
was formed about 1921, for the purpose of 
infiltration into the American Federation 
of Labor unions, of boring from within. 
Factions were organized within particular 
upions to advance the aims of communism 
behind the front of education. The union 
was the American affiliate of the Red Inter- 
national of Labor Unions, which was the 
Trade Union Bureau of the Comintern. The 
league was to compel its party members to 
join labor unions; the party was to engage 
in strikes and wage movements, to war 
against class collaboration plans, and to or- 
ganize the uncrganized. 

in 1929 the Trade Union Educational 
League became the Trade Union Unity 
League. which began a new program of or- 
ganizing directly its revolutionary industrial 
unions controlled directly by the Communist 
Party Its official publication was Labor 
Unity, of which the Government witness, 
Nat Honig, was for a time editor. The Trade 
Union Unity League, as it was called, openly 
supported and was dominated by the Com- 
munist Party 

The Trade Union Unity League chartered 
the Marine Workers’ Industrial Union in 
1930 The Government contended that 
3ridges was a member of or affiliated with 
this union during the years 1932, 1933, and 
1934. This union included both seamen and 
longshoremen in its membership, contrary 
to the craft type of organization of the 
American Federation of Labor. It was liqui- 
dated in 1935 

Judge Sears found, and I concur in the 
finding, that affiliation with or membership 
in the Marine Workers’ Industrial Union was 
grounds for deportation 


Mr. Speaker, remember that this was 
one of the Communist front organiza- 
tions that slowed down our shipbuilding 
programs. Today our men in the service 
are suffering and dying for want of those 
ships. 

FRONT ORGANIZATIONS 

Testimony on organizations,” 
showed that they were represented to the 
public for some legitimate reform Objective, 
but actually used by the Communist Party 
to carry on its activities pending the time 
when the Communists believe they can seize 
power through revolution. The party took 
contro! of the Workers Alliance as a medium 
through which to organize the unemployed, 
“to develop widespread militant mass strug- 
build the revolution” through 
militant class-conscious 
nization.’ 


“front 


gles,” and “t 
asscciation in “a 


unemployed org: 


Mr. Speaker, I will not burden the Rec- 
ORD with the entire statement of the At- 
torney General, but will insert at this 
point his findings of fact and his order 
of deportation—all of which are amply 
sustained by the record. In fact, he 
could not have reached any other deci- 


S1Or 


~ 


Jere is what he says: 
FINDINGS OF FACT AND CONCLUSIONS OF LAW 


Accordingly, I accept and affirm findings of 
fact (1) to (3 inclusive, and (8) to (10), 











c ve f e Board of Immigration Ap- 
pe I e the Board’s findings (4) to 
(7 cli e; I reverse the Board's conclu- 

ik of la nd I make the fol g find- 
in cl ns of law, j posed 
I l we ‘ 

Fu gs « ( 

1. That Harry Re Bridges is 
T wit, al ve na c ft Au i 


2. That said alien entered the United States 
at the port of San Francisco, Calif., April 12, 
1920, as a member of the crew of the barken- 
tine Ysabel 

3. That the Communist Party of the United 
States of America, from the time of its in- 
ception in 1919 to the present time, is an 
organization that believes in, advises, advo- 
cates, and teaches the overthrow by force and 
violence of the Government of the United 
States. 

4. That the Communist Party of the United 
States of America, from the time of its in- 
ception to the present time, is an organiza- 
tion that writes, circulates, distributes, prints, 
publishes, and displays printed matter ad- 
vising, advocating, or teaching the overthrow 
by force and violence of the Government of 
the United States 

5. That the Communist Party of the United 
States of America, from the time of its in- 
ception to the present time, is an organiza- 
tion that causes to be written, circulated, 
distributed, printed, published, and displayed 
printed matter advising, advocating, and 
teaching the overthrow by force and violence 
of the Government of the United States. 

6. That the Communist Party of the United 
States of America, from the time of its incep- 
tion to the present time, is an organization 
that has in its possession for the purpose of 
circulation, distribution, publication, issue, 
and display, printed matter advising, advo- 
cating, and teaching the overthrow by force 
and violence of the Government of the United 
States. 

7. That the Marine Workers’ Industrial 
Union was a part of the Communist Party, 
dominated and controlled by it. 

8. That the Marine Workers’ Industrial 
Union was an organization that believed in, 
advised, advocated, and taught the overthrow 
by force and violence of the Government of 
the United States 

9. That after entering the United States 
the alien has been a member of the Commu- 
nist Party. 

10. That after entering the United States 
the alien has been affiliated with the Com- 
munist Party 

11. That after entering the United States 
the alien has been affiliated with the Marine 
Workers’ Industrial Union. 

Conclusions of law 


That under the act of October 16, 1918, as 
amended by the acts of June 5, 1920, and 
June 28, 1940, the alien, Harry Renton 
Bridges, is subject to deportation in that— 

1. After entering the United States he has 
been a member of an organization, associa- 
tion, society, or group that believes in, ad- 
vises, advocates, and teaches the overthrow 
by force and violence of the Government of 
the United States. 

2. That after entering the United States 
the alien has been affiliated with an organi- 
zation, association, society, or group that 
believes in, advises, advocates, and teaches 
the overthrow by force and violence of the 
Government of the United States. 

3. That after entering the United States 
the alien has been a member of an organi- 
zation, association, society, or group that 
writes, circulates, distributes, publishes, and 
displays printed matter advising, advocating, 
and teaching the overthrow by force and vio- 
lence of the Government of the United 
States. 

4. That after entering the United States 
the alien has been affiliated with an organi- 
zation, association, society, or group that 
writes, circulates, distributes, publishes, and 
displays printed matter advising, advocating, 
and teaching the overthrow by force and 
violence of the Government of the United 
States 

5. That after entering the United States 


the alien has been a member of an organi- 
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zation, association, society, or group that 
caused to be written, circulated, distributed, 
published, printed, and displayed printed 
matter advising, advocating, and teaching 
the overthrow by force and violence of the 
Government of the United States. 
FRANCIS BIDDLE, 
Attorney General. 
May 28, 1942. 


ORDER 


I therefore order that the alien Harry Ren- 
ton Bridges, be deported to Australia at the 
expense of the Government on the charges 
that: 

1. After entering the United States he has 
been a member of an organization, associa- 
tion, society, or group that believes in, ad- 
vises, advocates, and teaches the overthrow 
by force and violence of the Government of 
the United States. 

2. After entering the United States he has 
been affiliated with an organization, asso- 
ciation, society, or group that believes in, 
advises, advocates, and teaches the overthrow 
by force and violence of the Government of 
the United States. 

3. After entering the United States he has 
been a member of an organization, associa- 
tion, society, or group that writes, circulates, 
distributes, publishes, and displays printed 
matter advising, advocating, and teaching the 
overthrow by force and violence of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. 

4. After entering the United States he has 
been affiliated with an organization, associa- 
tion, society, or group that writes, circulates, 
distributes, publishes, and displays printed 
matter advising, advocating, and teaching the 
overthrow by force and violence of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. 

5. After entering the United States he has 
been a member of an organization, associa- 
tion, society, or group that caused to be 
written, circulated, distributed, published, 
printed, and displayed printed matter advis- 
ing, advocating, and teaching the overthrow 
by force and violence of the Government of 
the United States. 

FRANCIS BIDDLE, 
Attorney General. 





Pipe Line 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. AIME J. FORAND 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1942 


Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, I con- 
sider it most unfortunate that the House 
did not see fit to suspend the rule and 
pass the bill H. R. 6999 when it was up 
for consideration on yesterday. 

I cannot, for the life of me, believe that 
the membership fully understood the pe- 
troleum situation on the Atlantic sea- 
board, because if they had they could not 
have acted in the negative. 

I tried to get time during the debate 
to bring to the attention of the member- 
ship the true picture of conditions as 
they exist in my section of the country, 
but under the parliamentary situation, 
with only 20 minutes for the proponents 
and 20 minutes for the opponents, I was 
unable to obtain the floor. 








The need for fuel oil, bunker oil, and 
gasoline in the northeastern part of the 
country is most serious. Unless ways 
and means are found in the very near 
future vo increase the supply of these 
petroleum products in that part of the 
country, vital defense industries will be 
forced to reduce activities, because these 
products are the source of power in 
many of our defense plants, and the 
workers in these plants have to travel 
many miles by automobile to reach their 
places of employment and need gasoline 
for their cars. Business houses, al- 
though they have already greatly cur- 
tailed deliveries, must have gasoline for 
their vehicles or they will lose much of 
their business, Hospitals and other in- 
stitutions, as well as public buildings and 
private homes, use fuel oil for heating, 
and unless we take steps now to relieve 
the shortage of such oil, the people 
housed in these buildings will suffer 
greatly from the cold next winter. 

H. R. 6999 provided for the construc- 
tion of a pipe line across the northern 
part of the State of Florida. The mate- 
rial for this pipe line was to be second- 
hand material which is in Texas at this 
time and not in use. Surely this could 
not have interfered with the war effort, 
because it would not have been neces- 
sary to use any of the critical material 
of which there is a shortage. This proj- 
ect, we are told, could be completed 
within 3 or 4 months and would have 
provided a great increase in the amount 
of petroleum products to be made avail- 
able to the areas in which it is now ra- 
tioned. The pipe line would carry 300,- 
000 barrels daily if the plan were carried 
out to lay three 10-inch pipes in the 
same trench. 

The bill also provided for the construc- 
tion of a barge channel 12 feet deep and 
125 feet wide. This would not be a brand 
new channel but simply the deepening of 
the already existing 9-foot channel and 
widening where it is not already 125 feet 
in width. 

The proposed pipe line and barge 
channel, plus existing facilities now in 
use would not result in supplying the 
Atlantic coast with the 1,600,000 barrels 
a day that are needed. Yet it would be 
a great step toward assuring to the ra- 
tioned areas at least a reasonable amount 
of the needed petroleum products of the 
various grades. 

Some time ago I suggested to Petro- 
leum Administrator Ickes and to Price 
Administrator Henderson that the ra- 
tioning practice now in vogue in the east- 
ern area of the country smacks of dts- 
crimination. I still feel that way about 
lt. 

New England in normal times con- 
sumes 22% percent of all the petroleum 
products consumed in this country. I 
contend that in fairness, rather than ap- 
ply rationing to only one section of the 
country it would be much better to have 
no rationing at all, and that available pe- 
troleum transportation facilities be ap- 
portioned to all sections of the country 
on the basis of normal consumption. 

Iam sure that the people of other sec- 
tions of the country are fair enough, and 





patriotic enough that they would not ob- 
ject to having some of their transporta- 
tion facilities transferred to New Eng- 
land and other rationed areas so that 
an equitable distribution of petroleum 
products might be made until such time 
as either pipe lines or other facilities are 
established to take care of the existing 
situation. 

We all realize that the sinkings of 
tankers on the Atlantic Coast and the 
pressing need of available tankers to sup- 
ply our Navy in both the Atlantic and 
Pacific Oceans are responsible for the 
present shortage of petroleum products 
on the Atlantic Coast. But, what I can- 
not understand is why the people of the 
Atlantic Coast areas should bear all the 
burden of this shortage of tankers in- 
stead of all the people of the country 
each bearing a small part. If the burden 
were spread evenly no one would crit- 
icize. 

I trust, Mr. Speaker, that the issue is 
not dead but that the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors will avail itself of 
the rule granted to it by the Rules Com- 
mittee and will bring this question be- 
fore the House again in the very near 
future, 





“God’s Favorite Nation” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1942 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
part of the text of the sermon of Dr. 
Feter Marshall, minister of New York 
Avenue Presbyterian Church, Washing- 
ton, D. C., which was preached May 24, 
1942: 

There are a number of peopie- 
some in this congregation—who would bland- 
ly assume that God’s favorite nation is the 
United States of America 

Certainly this Nation has been blessed ma- 
terially as no other nation was ever blessed. 
Its natural resources—wasted, exploited, 
abused, taken for granted so long, one might 
almost say unappreciated—were God's gifts 
to this continent. Yes; this is God's country 
as far as His lavish gifts are concerned 


perhaps 


He who loves God will love his country 
also, but it does not follow that he who 
loves his country loves God. he religious 


man will inevitably be a patriot, but every 
patriot is not religious. It is too easy to sing 


God Bless America. It is like saying to a 
farmer standing looking at his parched fields 
“Well, have a good rain today,” when the 

is not a cloud in the sky. Or like wishing 
a motorist happy motcring when his gas 
tank is empty. The conditions must be me 


e 
The effect can only be had when the causes 
are operating. God's blessings will not be 
ours until the conditions He has set forth are 


fulfilled. 
It is quite true that this country was 
founded upon certain religious principles 


But that was because most of the men who 
established this land of the free and home 
of the brave were religious men—men of con- 
victions, men of moral character. 
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There is always a tendency in times of 
emergency, in crisis, and in war to call upon 
God and to invoke His name in solemn 
proclamation, but I ask you to consider how 
much we have done in the past and are trying 
to do now without reference to God at all. 
What part has God and Christianity had in 
our programs of social reform, in shaping the 
policy and politics of our country, in molding 
her educational program? To what extent 
our leaders are seeking God’s gu'dance we, 
of course, do not know, but there are certain 
aspects of public life in which it is all 
clear that God has no part. 

Prayer is the greatest unused asset in th 


too 


world today. Jesus Christ is still unrationed 
The supply of His grace, His guidance, His 
power, and His peace is unlimited, and the 


greatest tragedy in the world is that it is i 
the most part unused. There at our hand 
available to each one of us, is all tl! 


he power of 


an infinite God, against which no force in ths 


world can stand. And that power have 
forgotten. We ignore it Prayer for many 
of us has degenerated into a convention lik« 


removing your hat in church 
A few years ago I read something which I 
have never forgotten. Speaking of | 


nis mem- 


bership in service clubs and of the c 
prayers which he believes cheapen religion 
nd bring prayer itself into disrepute, a min- 


ister described his attendance at a meeting 
of the chamber of commerce 

“In a laughing, back-slapping 
mood, the crowd troops out to the 
where the colored waiters are standir ready 
to whisk in the food. The president 
some effort, calms the noise, interrupting sev- 
eral rather racy stories just before their climax 
is reached. When he can be heard above the 
hubbub, he announces that ‘the Reverend 
So-and-So will offer’—rere he stumbles, un- 
certain whether he shall say ‘grace’ cr ‘bless- 
ing,’ so he ends by mumbling ‘gressing,’ gul 
coughs, and solemnly closes his eyes. Several 


convivial 
banquet, 


altel 


smile, a few still continue to whisps but 
most stand at attention behind their chairs 
heads very slightly bowed, and eyes staring 
at their plates, knives, forks, and spoons, a! 
menu cards 

“If I am wise, I will wait until absolut 


Silence is obtained, and then, in a few words, 
try to convince the listeners 


md mn 
inaer compu 


sion, that possibly we should ri I 

the caterer and cooks are not the ly sours 

of the dinner. I cannot prove this but I give 
out as my opinion, with a word of thanks 
for what is in the kitchen and soon to anpear 
With my ‘amen’ the chairs come out with a 
crash, strangled stories re reviv where 
they were throttled, and laug! ire continued 


where they had been t 
“Now, I ask, what earthly good has that 
chamber of commerce prayer done? |! 


mporarily s hered 





really wanted it. Noboay bt i 
and a few genuine Christians were in th 
mood for it. To almost all present the bless- 
ing was a conventional bit of pref to the 
feast—a gesture cf propriety 
the account appears in the next 1 ning 
paper, the city may take pride in the eminent 
Christian respectability of its businessmen 
“When I consider what prayer is, how inef- 
fably beautiful, uplifting, spiritual it sh« l 
be, the feeling s es over n I dov 
that here is a piece of hollow mocke1 I 
ter sing America or something « o! 


every man shake hands with 1 
give three cheers for the cock 


It is inevitable that such : 
idea of prayer should be fairly widespread be- 
cause our young people in stu n < 





parative religions in college 
Almighty God, Jehovah, the God of A 
Isaac, and Jacob, the Fat! f 
Jesus Christ on a level with 
pagan and heathen 

In a recent book, Biogray 
the statement is made that faith 
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more needful than faith in God, and the 
writer notes that humanity does not even be- 
wail the fact that all the gods are dead. I am 
wondering what the Pilgrim Fathers in New 


England would have said about such teaching, 
or the Huguenots in New York State, the 
ia Dutch, the Scotch-Presbyterians 

and North C: What 





olina 

















] piscopalians of Virginia have said? 

And the Catholics of Maryland? What would 

hey have when this country was young 
its faith in God was strong? ; 

It is teach r of this sort that is more 
a ly than enemy bombs, more to be feared 
th pois It is this attitude that is 
undermil1 the very foundations of our 

i indations of righteousness and 
} ( ’ 
I belie t t what Chri nity needs 
m e tnal ything else is a re aiscovery Its 
secret uw ts powers have been to a large 
Our age and generation has lost 
the spirit of \ r, and that is understand- 
for child: today are very sophisti- 
d Unt few days ago they went in 
itomob'‘le ven to school They approach 
t ( I ectric eye will open it before 
] le servant Noiseless 
t tor \ v them hundreds of feet 

the lios bring them at the tur: 
ki es from the other side of the 
Ww a flick of the finger electricity 

dding in a thousand way 
d rtainly today’s young 
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I tl 03 inscription was dis- 
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spiritual exercise which are best and most 
normally received on the Lord’s Day. 
The British have tried abolishing the Sab- 
h but, in the interests of efficiency 
alth, have restored this 1 day in 
r the good of the bodies, minds, and souls 
heir people. We would do well to profit 
heir experience 
A writer in one of our religious magazines 
says that Gibbon, the great historian, in his 








famed work, The Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire, gives five reasons for its fall 
Since Gibbon was not a Christian, but a 
nonbeliever, his conclusions are extremely 
interesting 


listed first the rapid of di- 
vorce, with the undermining cf the sanctity 
f the home, the basis of socie Americans 
might well ponder this, now that we have one 
divorce in every five marriages. The Christian 
home is the last bulwark of democracy. 
Second on Gibbon’s list was the increase in 
ion, and the spending of public money 
for bread and celebration What they do 
with other people yney is the tremendous 


increase 























sponsibility fac * legislators who non- 
chalantly allocate billions here and billions 
there Let them see to it 

The third item in Gibbon’s conclusions was 
the mad craze for pleasul the sports be- 
comi1 ore brutal and exciting every year. 
The! s something there for us Americans 
t ink about 

He next listed the buildi of c ar- 
I né s when the real enemy a ithin. 
E noted the decadence the people, the 
decay of religion, the fading of faith into 
mere form, losing touch with life, beiz di- 

ced ym the needs, the hunger, and the 
heal hes of the common people 


I s startling for us 
he twentieth century t¢ 
llel Did we not find these 


lie 
realize 


things in The 














R ind Fall of the Roman Empire, we might 
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Lord * * * for except the Lord build the 
house, they labor in vain that build it: ex- 
cept the Lord keep the city, the watchman 
waketh but in vain.” 

If we wish God to bless America, we must 
do something about that, and do it now! 





Our War Aims 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 
OF MICHIGAN 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


i] 


Tuesday, June 2, 1942 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, from 
day to day from the people come ever- 
increasing demands that our war aims be 
Stated in clear, unequivocal language. 
This is a reasonable demand—especially 
in view of the fact that every community 
is sending its young men to war and the 
war program is reaching into every home 
in these United States of America. 

With his usual force and brevity, West- 
brook Pegler this morning gives his views 
of our war aims. Read it, consider it, 
draw your own conclusions and, if you 
so desire, express your views to me. 

Farr ENouGH 
(By Westbrook Pegler) 
NONSENSE ABOUT OUR WAR AIMS 

This nonsense about the war aims of the 
United States is beginning to get out of con- 
trol, so, before we become a lot of confirmed 
political hopheads, walking around in a 
dream of international and interracial fe 
lowship and love, it should be stated with 
such force as to snap us out of our daze tha 
the fighters and people of the United State 
are at war for the sole purpc of defending 
the country from a combination of enemies 
who touched off the ficht by a 
attack under cover of protestations of 
ship 

That is all there is to it 





treacherous 


friend- 











When the war is over the United States had 
better continue to exclude Asiatics, except 
under very careful restrictions, because ex- 
perience has shown that they work harde1 
and live on less than we can and tend to 
colonize, monopolize, and drive native Ameri- 
cans out of our own American areas. We 





found that out a long time ago, and we will 
get ourselves in a fix if we don’t have the 


courage to say that this is going to be a 
white man’s country, with the sole excep- 
tion in favor of the 13,000,000 Negroes among 
us, who are here because our ancestors 
brought their ancestors here This was a 
very great wrong, as the leading Negroes 


agree, and we can only try to work out 
le relations with the colored men who are 
ll native Americans and, in all respects 
belong 

Even if the Asiatics would let us, we just 
wouldn't countries in any 
numbers, they would come here in 


migrate to their 


whereas 





overwhelming and highly prolific swarm: 
But we should be able to handle that during 
the emotional period by stopping all immi- 


ation, including the European, which, inci- 
dentally, in the years since the other war, 
has been very bad, because it brought over 
hordes of continental no-damn-goods who 
didn’t like anything at home but don’t like 
anything here either because we don’t adopt 
their European ideas. The result is that this 








Nation, which was founded as a new deal 
and refuge for white Europeans who were 
glad to put Europe behind them forever, has 
been infected with the very poisons which 
produced the present conditions in Europe 
and has, unconsciously, turned back to Eu- 
rope for advice and example. 

I am more firmly than ever convinced that 
full citizenship should not be granted to im- 
migrants and that they should not be eli- 
gible for public office—a provision which we 
could adopt within our right and with apol- 
ogies to nobody. This might discourage im- 
migration, but the club rolls are full up now 
and we need time to settle some strictly 
domestic affairs which, incidentally, would 
not be nearly so bad if they had not been 
complicated with suggestions from Europeans, 
or native Americans who look to Europe for 
their thoughts 

To the objection that such a rule would 
have deprived us of the services of Senator 
Bos WAGNER and Felix Frankfurter my answer 
is that their contributions to our present 
state of affairs are some that I have in mind 
in offering the suggestion. 

Many Europeans think they do things 
rather well in Russia, but the only reason they 
can't go to Russia is that Russia does things 
just so well that immigration and sugges- 
tions from outsiders as to how she should 
run her domestic affairs both are rejected. 
Russia will not be letting down the bars to 
immigration after the war, and it takes no 
prophet to foresee that the new Chinese Na- 
tion, strong and proud in victor? and wise 
and hard in the ways of war, will put up with 
no more superior nonsense from the pink 
people. China will be China for the Chinese, 
and their leaders are no such fools as to think 
that the United States has any intention to 
act out this brotherhood scenario in our own 
country, so why should we kid ourselves? 

I notice that Russia is keeping a very level 
head about her objectives. Russia is fighting 
te kick the ears off a hated enemy who at- 
tacked her, and for no other reason; and yet 
we who also were attacked in the same 
treacherous way, drool on about freedoms 
and brotherhood, everywhere in the world, as 
though we had to find some sentimental ex- 
cuse to fight for our very lives. 





This Method of Informing Voters of 
Congressmen’s Records Should Be 
Commended 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN R. MURDOCK 


OF ARIZONA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1942 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, sev- 
eral publications of Nation-wide circu- 
lation recently have listed what they 
regard as most important measures voted 
on by Congress during the last few years, 
and have indicated how each Congress- 
man voted. In some cases the publica- 
tions selected only a few measures, and 
in other cases as Many as 18 or 20 meas- 
ures were listed. In some cases the 
publication does not show the actual aye- 
or-nay vote of each Member, according 
to the CONGRESSIONAL RecorpD, but rather 











indicates whether, in the editor’s judg- 
ment, the Congressman voted right or 
wrong. 

Of course, in all such presentations of 
the record for public information and 
interest, much depends upon the selec- 
tion of the list of measures enumerated, 
and much more depends upon the edi- 
tor’s judgment as to which is a right or 
wrong vote on each. Assuming that the 
choice of measures listed is a wise selec- 
tion in any given instance, and further 
assuming that the editor’s judgment as 
to which is a right or wrong vote is cor- 
rect, such publications on election years 
are valuable as information to voters to 
determine whether their chosen repre- 
sentatives have fulfilled their public 
trust, and as guides to the real attitude 
of those representatives on matters of 
vital import. 

In one instance, to which I will later 
refer, a publication, the Christian Science 
Monitor, listed 18 record votes, 9 being 
on foreign issues and 9 on domestic, put 
to a vote in Congress during the last 4 
years. In this instance the publication 
purports mezely to show how each Con- 
gressman voted on each issue, without 
attempting to indicate whether the vote 
was right or wrong. The particular 
issue is named, and the Congressmen’s 
vote, as recorded in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, is tabulated, leaving to the read- 
er’s judgmen. whether his Congressman 
voted right or wrong on each measure. 
This latter method seems to me to De 
fairer than the first, assuming that no 
mistakes are made in reporting the offi- 
cial record of votes, as appears in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RecorD, and further as- 
suming that in listing or describing each 
particular issue the nature of the vote is 
made clear. In general, It am inclined to 
welcome such a publication as the latter, 
and feel that t is more impartial] and 
fairer than the first type. 

The Christian Science Monitor of Bos- 
ton contains a supplement in its issue of 
Thursday, May 28, 1942, listing 9 for- 
eign issues and 9 domestic issues put 
to a yea-and-nay vote in Congress from 
1939 to 1942, both years inclusive, and 
purports to show how each Member of 
the House of Representatives voted on 
each of the 18 measures. I have great 
respect for the Christian Science Monitor 
as an honest and impartial newspaper, 
and feel that the method used in this 
instance is eminently fair and highly in- 
formative to voters. I take this oppor- 
tunity to comment on my own record as 
reported therein. I believe the Christian 
Science Monitor has made a discriminat- 
ing and comprehensive selection of these 
9 foreign and 9 domestic issues. The 
Monitor has correctly reported my vote, 
and therefore my attitude, except in 3 
particulars. 

The Christian Science Monitor, among 
the foreign issues reported, lists the sec- 
ond as “Repeal arms embargo, Novem- 
ber 1939,” and reports me as voting “No” 
on it. This is a mistake, as I favored in 
general the repeal of the arms embargo 
and voted for that repeal on November 
3, 1939, on roll call No. 6 of the second 
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session of the Seventy-sixth Congress, as 
recorded on page 1389 of the bound vol- 
ume of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. On 
the first issue, described as “Fortify 
Guam, 1939,” I am shown as not voting, 
which is officially correct. I was tempo- 
rarily absent from the Chamber, return- 
ing just after my name was called, and 
thereby being disqualified from voting. 
Had I been present when my name Was 


called, I would have voted “Yes” on tiat 
roll call. However, I later voted “Yes” 
on a similar but smaller appropriation 


proposed with a view of improving the 
harbor at Guam both for commercial and 
military aviation. Both of these propo- 
sals were defeated. 

On the next to the last domestic issue 
listed by the Christian Science Mol r, 
under the caption “Uphold price control, 

anuary 1942,” I am shown as voting 
“No.” Regardless of whether that is 
technically correct or incorrect, I favored 
price control by Leon Henderson, o 
other single administrator, rather than 
price control hemmed in by a five-man 
board. The vote in that instance seemed 
to me to be “Shall final authority on 
price control repose in one administra- 
tor or in a board of five?” I favored 
the first alternative. 

As a Congressman seeking ree! 
I justify my record as shown by this 
published vote in the Christian Science 
Monitor supplement. I was absent on 
official business during the first half of 
December 1941, having officially attended 
the funeral of Senator Alva Adams, of 
Colorado, and later held hearings in 
California on behalf of the Public Lands 
Committee of the House, which explains 
why I missed several important votes in 
the first 2 weeks of December 1941 

With these suggestions and corrections, 
I want to thank the Christian Science 
Monitor for the wide publication of a 
small portion of my record throughout 
the great State of Arizona, so that my 
constituents may judge their lone Con- 
gressman accordingly. Naturally, I feel 

3 


ana 


hat I can justify every one of the l¢ 
correctly recorded votes, and I take per- 
sonal pride in that portion of my legis- 
lative record. If course, each of thes: 
votes represents the maximum of re- 
sponsibility in the minimum of time, and 
I stand ready to justify to any and all 


constituents or interested citizens my 
votes on these issues. 

My published record, taken from the 
May 28 issue of the Christi 
Monitor, is as follows: 


in science 


FOREIGN ISSUE 
Fortify Guam, February 1929; not ng 
vepeal arms embargo, N 

(incorrect—official record shows “Yes 
Relax neutrality law, November 1959 
Renew trade pacts, February 1 
Enact draft law, September 194 \ 
Lend-lease bill, February 1941; ye 
Extend draft law, August 1941; yes 


ember 1 






Arm merchant ships, October 1941 

Reopen combat zones, November 1941 

Work Projects Administration relief 
January 1939; yes 

Government reorganizati Mar 
ons 


J 


Antilynch bill, January 1940; 


————— 


——— 
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inistration, 
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Food-stamp plan, May 1940; yes. 
-roperty-seizure bili, August 1941; 
Smith ar trike bill, Decemt 

votin abse1 n official busine 
Uphold price control, Janu: 

(misleading—vote on five-man | 
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am, March 
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1942; yes. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALFRE 
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OF NEW YORK 


D F. BEITER 


E OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 3, 1942 
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my remarks, I include 


red on May 


24 from Honolulu by the Reverend Wil- 
liam A. Maguire, chaplain, United States 


Navy, in the 
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Thomas Kirkpatrick, who was slated to re- 
lieve me as fleet chaplain, would give his life 
that morning in the attack on the battleship. 
Following instantly came another plane, 
then others, each carrying torpedoes. It was 
then we discovered the round patch of blood 
red on the fuselage, instead of our own white 

| star marking 
i We heard the deafening 
ins bombs and torpedoes 
great columns of water 


din of the explod- 
Near the ships, 
shot high into the 





air. This crude declaration of war made me 
strangely sick. All I could say was: “We're 
in it We're in it.” 


The first wave of enemy planes had now 
passed over, so we quickly stepped aboard 
the motorboat I ordered the coxswain to 
make the gangway of a destroyer which was 
moored to a dock close by. The men in the 
motorboat were cool, especially young Work- 
man, although they found appropriate words 
to express what they thought of the Jap and 
his treac One of the sailors in the boat, 
half to , remarked: “By George, we'll 
‘em pay for this.” 

few minutes we were al 


destroyer, and we ard 





hery 


himse 





In a ide the 


A young 





climbed 
































lieutenant in dungarees met us at the gang- 
way. The antiaircraft batteries of the ships 
were now biazing away the enemy. The 
men of the destroyer were quickly manning 
| their guns. The lieutenant asked me quite 
y to keep the crew our motorboat 
| cove! Shrapnel and bomb splinters 
were now falling, and we id come without 
what the boys call our ti ats A moment 
later, the young of r, realizing perhaps that 
| my gold shoulder marks and white uniform 
| might draw the enemy’s fire, kindly me 
an old raincoat to wea! 
The roar of our gu led to the ex- 
plosions of the Jap bom}! torpedoes, and 
|} machine guns, rent the air Fir had now 
started, and high overhead, through the dense 
. k smoke, and above the tracer bullets of 
our batteries, I could se more Jan high- 
altitude bomber in grou} of 


my mouth became s 
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Hoping we had seen the last of the torpedo 
planes, I decided to take a chance and cross 
the path they had followed. I ordered the 
crew into the motorboat, and we climbed 
aboard for a quick run across the whitecaps 
of Pearl Harbor. 

The air was filled with denser smoke now, 
and the guns roared more loudly as we 
plunged ahead. 

When we got to the gangway we found that 
our battleship, which was in the midst of the 
fight, was still heavily engaged, especially her 
antiaircraft batteries. At one of the guns 
the crew kept firing at the enemy planes until 
the platform buckled under them from the 
heat of a fire that had started beneath them. 

There was no confusion on deck; meng 
worked grimly at their tasks. I went below, 
where I found my shipmates manning their 
battle stations. There would be no mass for 
them that morning Hospital Corps men 
were going about quietly, giving first aid. On 
the wardroom deck many wounded lay pa- 
tiently still. In one of the larger cabins I 


found several more wounded men; they said 
they were comfortable. To many, there and 
on topsid I gave absolution. From the 
magazines below decks a steady stream of 


seamen, grimy with sweat and smeared with 
oil, carriea boxes of ammunition to the 
hatchways and up the ladders to the guns. 
Abcut an hour later orders came to remove 
the wounded by boat to the air station dis- 
pensary Here the crew again demonstrated 
the meaning of the word “shipmate.” Each 
man was more interested in the other fellow 
than in his own wounds. Where I was there 


were but few men free to help carry the 
wounded up the _ ladders—the ounded 
helped one another. I admired their gal- 
lantry, In their suffering they were heroical- 
ly charitable 


We placed the wounded gently in boats for 
the short run Ford Island. At that time 
my job was to care for the men that left the 
in a motor whaleboat We made the 
trip through the oil-covered water to the 
dock near the dispe ry On Our second 
return tc the ship we were held up by a bar- 
rier of burning oil on the water. It drove us 
to the beach, where we waded ashore through 
the oily muck 


+o 


ship 





yn 





Realizing that our wounded by this time 
had been removed from the ship, I went to 
the dispensary and attended the dying. 
When the wards and passageways became 
filled, hundreds of wounded from the other 
ships were carried to the marine barracks 
close by. They were laid on the tables of the 
mess hal Agai our men showed their 
charitable spirit On several occasions, when 
a man lying on a table saw another who he 
thought was worse off than himself, he would 
exclaim: “Take me down; put him up here. 
I’m all righ Others who were able to 
stand pleaded, “I’m O. K.; take me back to 
my ship Let me get back to my gun.” 
Doctors and corpsmen and volunteer nurses 
who were officers’ wives did marvelous work 
in tl hall of pain. To minister as a priest 

) the dying again became my sole duty. I 


spoke to each man and did all in my power to 
help them. 











With my other yeoman, Lee Durbin, I 
made hurried trip by whaleboat to the hos- 
pital in the navy yard arrange for the 
evacuation of the ost seriously wounded to 
the main hcspital. While there I saw Father 
Thomas J. Odjlum, of St. Louis, Mo., one of 
our younger chaplain For hours he had 
been attending the dying. Knowing that he 
would minister sacraments to any Catholic 
men I might have missed in the marine bar- 

icks reassured me I returned to Ford 
Island and stayed with the wounded By 
unset our wounded were all under the care 
of doctors and nurses in three hospitals across 
the harb 

That s tl Pearl or tragedy as I 
saw it. I not a pl story. My best 
I 1 for recallin is to tell you of the 

preme heroism your | showed on that 














day. 
they were soldiers, sailors, marines, nurses, or 
wives of our officers and men, gave proof for 
all time that they are made of stern stuff, 
that they are equal to the painful challenge 
of this survival war. 

Now, for the brighter side of the story: 


Your sons and your daughters, whether 


To 
tell of the days that have followed We 
buried our dead with full religious and mili- 
tary honors. Our priests blessed the graves; 
a minister and a rabbi conducted religious 
services for the men of their faiths. They 
lie in well-kept graves at Nuuanu Cemetery 
and at a new cemetery at Halawa, not far 
from Pearl Harbor. On Memorial Day the 
chaplains of the Navy will hold services there 
for our departed shipmates. 

It does my heart good to be able to tell you 
that your boys have entered upon their diffi- 
cult tasks with enthusiasm and cheerfulness. 
When they return from patrol, convoy, or 
other duties at sea, following a thrilling ad- 
venture, they are quick to recover from the 
rigors of warship life. You would realize this 
if you could see them strolling in the streets 
and parks of Honolulu, or boarding a bus for 
the beach at Waikiki. There is not much 
they are permitted to talk about for fear the 
walls might have ears; but they will tell you 
of the fine sportsmanship and spirit of the 
men on board, that the chow was good on the 
long cruise, and that they were well repaid 
for every discomfort when their ship got its 
chance to hit the enemy. 

Officers are eloquent in praise of their 
men—Regulars and Reserves. The enlisted 
men are equally anxious to tell you about 
their officers. A chaplain of one of our 
cruisers (my old ship), a ship that had al- 
ways enjoyed the distinction of being called 
a home, has told me that since the recent 
encounters with the enemy the ship’s com- 
pany of officers and men has become one big 
family. 

A few days ago I spoke with the command- 
ing officer of one of our heavy cruisers. His 
ship had been 75 days at sea; they met the 
enemy and seriously hurt him. Toward the 
end of their long and trying mission, when 
it became necessary to ration food, the men 
did not seem to mind. The captain said that 
during the last week at sea, after supper, 
the crew sang so loudly that it startled him 
But it made him smile; he admired their high 


spirits 

I know a destroyer captain who, when hi 
ship was at sea, the night before an attack 
upon Jap bas sent for his Catholic quarter- 
master and said, “ ‘Ski,’ we meet the enemy at 


dawn. Take this St. Christopher medal anc 
sew it in this new commission pennant. In 
the morning watch, hoist it to the masthead 
and ask St. Christopher to save us all from 
harm.” God answered their prayer 


Before putting to sea on that mission 
same captain took his Catholic men to one 
of the larger ships, where a priest oifer« 


All the members of 
No won- 
lKs 


@ special mass for them. 
the party received holy communion 
der the men like their captain, for he wa 


daily through the ship and cheerfully dis- 
cusses with them the battles to be fought and 
won. 

This war has brought your boy and ! 
shipmates closer to God. Their attend 
at holy mass and at divine services conducted 
by our zealous Protestant chaplains attes 
that our men sense the spiritual aims 
which they are fighting. When th put 
sea on their all-important and perilous mis- 
sions, the y have the priest and the mini ter 
with them to strengthen their couragt a 
courage born of faith in Jesus Chri 


As you well know, our task forces range fat 
and wide over the vast areas of the Pacifi 
This naturally restricts the activities of th 
ship’s mail clerk, for, as a sailor recently said 
“There ain’t any mail.” This is a problem, 
but it works both ways. Your boys m 
letters from home more than you miss hearing 
from them. But try to be patient. If your 
boy has little to say about his daily activiti 


th iY 
SS tnelr 










don't let it worry you. The less we say in our 
letters, the harder it will be for the enemy to 
guess what we plan to go next. This, of 
course, puts a strain on your imagination, 
especially when you cannot even write about 
the weather. 

But your writing to your boy is quite a dif- 
ferent matter. It cheers him greatly when 
you tell him about the simple happenings of 
his home, his friends, and his neighborhood. 
It is especially heartening when you write of 
amusing events and remind him of when he 
was a lively actor in the home-town 
You must never give him a chance to w 
about petty, unpleasant incidents that 
trude into everyone’s life. By the time a story 
reaches your sailor or marine 1g 
kid brother’s failure to make the grammar 
school baseball team it is apt to grow to the 
size of a family catastrophe. Write frequently 
to your boy, but, by all means, cheerfully. 
Make him smile, and he will love you all the 
more for it. Tell him how you prayed for him 
and his shipmates at holy mass this morning. 

When your boy comes back after days or 
months at sea to this little island in the 
Pacific he discovers the people of town are 


scene 


rry 


ne 


regarding his 


glad to see him. When he visits the large 
United Service Organizations centers, con- 
ducted by the Army and Navy Young Men’s 
Christian Association, the Jewish Welfare 


Foard, the Salvation Army, and the National 
Catholic Community Service, he discovers at 
once that the people of Honolulu are for 
and with him heart and soul. 

When we see our Catholic men during the 
week attending the noonday mass in the 
Cathedral of Our Lady of Peace we kn 
fee] that the Most Reverend James J. Sw 
the bishop of Honolulu, indeed, th¢ 
shepherd and true friend. 

If your boy is a submarine man, just in 
from extended operations in Japanese waters, 
or if he is an aviator who recently fought 
the enemy in southern skies, he is welcomed 
to the de luxe halls of the Royal Hawaiian 
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Hotel for a 2-week sojourn in apartments 
that would have set back the gay tourist a 
much as $1,00° for the fortnight. There he 
is shipmates with Navy orchestras that play 
for him as he dances in the im-fringed 
patio with the loveliest girls of town After 
such a period of ease, laughter, and clean 
pleasure your boy is ready to go back ¥ | 
ship and carry on with characterist Amer- 
ican will, to do his job completely 
the glorious traditions of the Navy 

Your boy is a splendid, brave fellow In 
all my 25 years of service in Navy ships I 
have admired the American man-o'-war 
man. J'ow, after what I have lately set of 
your boy under fire, Iam convinced that h¢ 
a clean fighter, endowed with love of God 
and country, healthy, strong, and deter- 
mined to do his noble best in order that l 
and all his loved ones may share with him 
the glory of victory and peace, wW 
bl ing of Almighty God. 


Notable Addresses on Post-War Planning 


S LUDLOW 


YDIANA 


HON. LOU! 


OF 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESED \ 
We de: day June 3, 1942 
Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, vO 
notable radio addresses on the subject 
When Hitler Surrenders were on a 


Nation-wide broadcast over C. B.S. from 
Indianapolis under the auspices of World 
Peaceways, Inc., on May 27. The speak- 
ers were Dr. Edward C. Elliott, president 
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of Purdue University, and Charles W. 
Eliot, Director of the National Resources 
Planning Board, who were in attendance 
at the National Conference on Planning. 

I think these speeches are worthy of 
reproduction as evidence of the ; us 
study that distinguished Americans ar 
giving to the post-war period. 

Dr. Edward C. Elliott’s speech is as 
follows: 





This is a tough assignment, undertaken by 
one who has rashly permitted himsel 





f to be- 
come trapped in persuasions of th serving 
According to the inst1 : 


world peace ways 
tions, a re ninutes has been allotted i1 
which to let you see what I see ahead for u 
in a world now at its most tragic sixes and 
sevens 

The task is made difficult nx 
but much more difficult by the assigned title 











it onlv bv 


“When Hitler Surrenders.” This title seems 
to me to contain more than a trace of that 
wishful thinking, at the moment so wide- 


spread and so dangerous; the sort of th 











ing that, after the manner of a juggi.r, would 
produce the shapes of conclusive vi ind 
enduring peace from the fateful and hateful 
hat of war. Had the opportunity to chcose 
the title been mine, it might have been 
“Until Hitler Surrenders,” or “If and When 
Hitler Is Subjugated,” or “Wheneve the 
Axis Has Been Deactivated.” 
It is well-nigh impossible for many of u 

in these tragically realistic days, t 

serious, constructive attention to the in- 


evitable problems of the days following 
hoped-for peace. The gigantic job that 
here and now, the supergigantic job yet 


ahead, seem relentlessly to require everythin 











the country had. For the first time in cur 
history our long and widely heralded con- 
fidence in our limitless national pow has 
been shaken. We have been brou c 
sharp realization of the grim fact that we 
are faced with a job that will requ ] 
and perhaps more than appears to t a : 
able, of material and manpow I 
armed forces, for the war industria] produ 
tion, and for the maintenance 
life. It is not enough to say that thi d 
all-out war We now know that it n 
all-in war, if peace is ever again t 
world. Az a people we must not f t, we 
must no* neglect, for a single 
exclusive task of the production of power so 
necessary to Carry us on the iong, a 
nd horrors road ahead. That ¢ f l 
determine the time and nature 
I of t el C b ir 
all and of our best for the conflict, com 
points to the fact that pea ! é 
long delayed, will be but t final 
the conflict itsel Thereft even 
ther alwa be O! Wis! } l 
tne day < N, tl ‘ n 
rd-headed tt abou dt t 
l corm er I H r 
fl me is one of t r | f 
Our € I cure 
wOme y I a i t ae A 
hte cri Ger i0r pea 
gooc I n Ni Mur I 
cefined ne 1 of I 
give ideas a char ‘ r before v 
of I t A n Ol 
} AS 
It is my yned ¢ l 
this precious tin must Dé volts 
problems e da j 
I t T i cf ( 
wnat may be lel I Z, 
protec dad from furt cs ¢ 
quarrels am u 1 \ 
to the distribution and u f f 
victory 
Years ago a wise Ame! I 1 - 
rved that it was f 
Americans to do all tl 
3y this he mea Ly it > 
locks and the keys unt ft 
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had ppeared from the homestead. 
f it t crucial time it is self-evident 
we ¢ 10t afford to do all of our peace 


Priorities over some of 
upply of manpower must be 
pre-peace work. This 


a nae ed 




















k cat be done by competent, un- 
if é men working in silent places 
Assu e ultimate defeat of the Axis 

Power d here one may not forget that 
A ends to be clipped, the 
A ‘ d European end, and fur- 
t th e€ pact of peace will not be writ- 
ten by tl U ted States alone—what then 
are ve tasks ahead I suggest 
I y tasKs of peace the follow- 
ing rn be neglected 
1. To provide nclusive proof of our capac- 
ity f ead p in the stupendous under- 
taki ty ng the American professions 
of freedom into the realities of the life for 
t I é f e world. Here will be the 
upren f of national unity and national 
nteg V hall have need for much self- 
a pline when it comes to dealing with the 
barrie I religion, and resources that 
in I e separated humankind. We 
s} é p and freely to declare a 
moratorium for politics, partisanship and 
prov 
2. To provide plans for self-sustaining work 
and de I for all who would and 
should work. Such work and such homes 
mal | rn¢ e of the structure of 
qcemo 
ro } dependable inventory of 
e f I s—beginning with 
t d ng water and min- 
eral I I for their wise conservation 
¢. Toy ruly ior program for 
t | 1 th will the 
u ( f al physical vitality, the 
ae f <ills for work, the dynamic 
und ng of An ‘ democracy i 
| ad aicthe Galen’ al 
J v und 
Imr the f t V W I 
C ( f gegle ahead wi lt 
t wl ted to put 
thx ric f W before the war 
s wi inted to put 
1 Mw C [ ¥ I If there 
t here 1 planning 
not § e1 n theorists, but 
by re men w know that t 
I e W i are peo} 
M Si M C les W. Zliot 
W H ! render r when he bl 5 
} ime€ K M t 
¥v X In f war, 
You he i 
t I k A . 
V 
: two 
‘ ( ty 
P } 
. a irom 
f be 
é ( f he br i 
N R P - 
Ou I d 
I 
‘ T 
I é 
l ? 1. 
} I 


4. The right to security, with freedom from 
fear old age, want dependency, sickness, 
unemployment, and accident. 

5. The right to live in a system of free en- 
terprise, free from compulsory labor, irre- 
sponsible private power, arbitrary public au- 
thority. and unregulated monopolies 

6. The right to come and go, to speak or to 
be silent, free from the spyings of secret po- 
litical police 

7. The right to equality before the law, with 
equal access to justice in fact 

8. The right to education, for work, for citi- 
zenship, and for personal growth and happi- 
ness 

9. The right to rest, recre and adven- 
ture; the opportunity to enjoy life and take 
part in an advancing civilizatioz 

There are some who say that 
the time to boast of our rig 
stress our obligations. Of rights 
carry with them obligati . Just as all free- 
dom carries with it responsibility. Person- 
ally, I do not want to see our rights watered 
down to just opportunities; rather I want a 
program to make our 1 tual, effective, 
and immediate 

We must demonstrate not 
these noble objectives but also we must make 
them a part of the life of every American. 
The other day I read in wspaper a story 
rom Germany, which s of you may have 


of 


ition 


is not 
rather to 


this 
thts, but 


course, all 


ights ac 


nly our belief in 


the ne¢ 
nen 


me 























seen, about organization and labor under the 
“new order,” which ended with a statement 
that under the Nazi cod nobody has any 
rights—only duties.” I venture to think that 
if we can make the realization of our rights 
seem practical and probable in the United 
States, we can then use t statement of 
“our freedoms and rights” t use hope and 
faith among the freedom-loving peoples in 
the conquered countries, and even in the Axis 
countries Ideas and hope can be just as 
effective as bullets in winning battles 
cing with a friend last week we were 
how we could pt the state- 
n of Our Freedoms and Rights more ef- 
fectively to the public, and we ran into a 
curious problem. If you Know foreign lan- 
gueges, just try yourself to translate “freedom 
from want” into that foreign language and 
see if you can find a phrase which goes along 
with freedom of speech and freedom of re- 
ligior You see, the President has combined 
in the four freedoms both liberty and se- 
curity, and thus pos the biggest 
problems that we all face in plans for the 
-war world. We cannot be perfectly safe 
al the me ne fret We cannot be 
both out on the high se: f great adventure 
] he e tir f 4 protected 
ni 
In making our plans for the post-war 
v d we must find ways to tie these two 
ot s toge r to provid the greatest 
possit opportunity r freedom of the indi- 
vidual, free n of p! e enterprise, and at 
tl ame le perso! urity from fear 
af m want W want e tl ] rest 
p ble s and p e the greatest pos- 
sit S tar for t I f risk and ad- 
venture wl 1h C our country, 
built 1 re railt ed our re- 
ince d made ou the arsenal 
racy But if wv ) larantee 
é f ‘ ne t \ fair wages, 
é 1 always | und the 
res} I V zOvel ] le work 
1 public l | { V U 
1 Ks itse 
For the last 3 « I polis 
t} N 1 Plany ( s beer 
disc V S ( s mal our 
freedo1 ‘-s eal { 1 effective, 
o find e of t i of action 
will combine liberty and urity. We 
] e beer discu y he f re of com- 
v h I n I y expanded 
l¢ var ind ist ng canton- 
I Wwe ve bet Y for some of 
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the answers to the conversion of war plants 
to new peacetime production. The confer- 
ence has been working on the best use of 
our manpower, particularly the problem of 
demobilization. There has been much dis- 
cussion of city replanning “after victory” and 
the possibilities of large-scale rebuilding of 
our urban communities. In brief, we have 
been trying to follow the proposal of the 
President, who sent a message to this con- 
ference which says: 

“We need to know our own resources, to 
understand how to use them, and to plan 
their full use for the benefit of all the peo- 
ple. Planning is needed by individuals, com- 
munities, States, regions, and by the Nation 
and the United Nations to win this war and 
to win the peace that follows. All of the 
free peoples must plan, work and fight to- 
gether for the maintenance and development 
of ‘our freedoms and rights.’ ” 





Loyal Enemy Aliens 


EXTENSION OF RFMARKS 


OF 


HON. SAMUEL A. WEISS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1942 


Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, the Presi- 
dent today has asked Congress for a dec- 
laration of war against Bulgaria, Hun- 
gary, and Rumania. He said that these 
three countries had declared war on the 
United States as “instruments of Hitler 
and not upon their own initiative or in 
response to the wishes of their own peo- 
ples.” However, they are engaged in mil- 
itary operations against the United Na- 
tions and are planning an extension of 
these operations. 

The Department of Justice announced 
the first effect of the war declaration is 
expected to be application of enemy alien 
restrictions to Hungarian, Bulgarian, 
and Rumanian nationals in the United 
States. As a Member of Congress, I urge 
the Department of Justice to proceed 
with caution against any attempt to 
evacuate Hungarians or Rumanians in 
wholesale numbers from their established 
homes and occupations. In my congres- 
sional district, especially in the city of 
McKeesport, Pa., there are thousands of 
Hungarians and Rumanians, many of 
whom are engaged in vital war industrial 
activities, and to withdraw these so-called 
enemy aliens from this effort would se- 
riously cripple our war-production pro- 
gram. The reason many of them are 
considered enemy aliens rather than 
American citizens is because they cannot 
meet the literacy tests of our naturaliza- 
tion laws. When these people were ad- 
nitted into this country 20, 30, or 40 years 
ago they were immediately engaged by 
American industry, and had little time or 
opportunity for education. However, I 
believe they are greatly responsible for 
industrial development in the past quar- 
ter of acentury. They raised large fam- 
ilies, and these eiderly mothers and 
fathers of a great number of citizen chil- 
dren were restrained by pride from sit- 
ting in classrooms with persons many 


years their junior. Thousands of their 








children are now serving Uncle Sam in 
the armed forces. 

Many have declared their intention of 
becoming citizens, but are repeatedly re- 
fused the oath of allegiance because they 
cannot read or write their names. Sub- 
stantial numbers, considering themselves 
Americans in every sense of the word, 
have been confused and distressed to 
learn that they are now to be classed in 
a category in which their loyalty to the 
United States will be questioned. 

In time of war no nation can afford a 
relicy of indifference to the nationals of 
enemy countries who reside in it. No 
nation ‘n modern times has successfully 
followed a policy of wholesale and in- 
discriminate internment of enemy aliens. 
Let us not penalize the thousands of 
loyal Hungarians and Rumanians who 
are in absolute sympathy with the United 
States of America in our present war 
effort. We need their help and they need 
curs. 

Let us not proceed with haste. Let us 
in America, the symbol of liberty to all 
free peoples of the world, adopt the 
British tribunal system, which has been 
so successful throughout the British Em- 
pire. This system permits a review of 
each individual case before properly 
constituted boards. The Britons have 
learned that there are thousands of aliens 
who were loyal and anxious to help in the 
war effort, and meny of whom left their 
native countries because of Nazi or Fas- 
cist oppression. 

Hearings boards similar to the British 
tribunal system have been recommended 
by the Tolan committee for adoption by 
the United States. I heartily subscribe 
to that recommendation, as appears in 
Howse Report No. 2124, Seventy-seventh 
Congress, second session, with reference 
to House Resolution 113, published in 
May of 1942. 





Better Use of Physically Handicapped 
Persons 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1942 


Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks I desire to refer to a recent issue 
of the Disabled American Veterans’ semi- 
monthly publication and to comment 
briefly on resolutions adopted by the Na- 
tional Council of American Veteran 
Organizations. 

This cour.cil on April 12, 1942, meeting 
in the board room of the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration in Washington, unani- 
mously adopted eight resolutions which 
are incorporated in these remarks. The 
speakers at the meeting were: Mr. Gil- 
bert Hyatt, Treasury Department; Capt. 
Roswell P. Rosengren, War Department; 
Inspector Lee R. Pennington, Federal 


Bureau of Investigation; Lt. Comdr. 
Thomas J. Keane, Navy Department; 
Mr. Martin W. Carpenter, Federal Secu- 
rity Agency; Mr. O. D. Hollenbeck, Veter- 
ans’ Employment Service; Mr. Arthur S., 
Fleming, United States Civil Service Com- 
mission; Mr. E. E. Odum, Solicitor, Vet- 
erans’ Administration; Mr. Leonard 
Outhwaite, War Production Board; and 
Mr. Henry Dudley, Office of Civilian 
Defense. 

I desire particularly to call attention 
of the Congress to Resolution No. 5, which 
urges the Federal Government to employ 
such handicapped persons as may be 
otherwise qualified in various public ca- 
pacities during the emergency. We hear 
a great deal about a possible manpower 
shortage. We hear that 9,000,000 mex 
may be utilized in our armed forces; 
that an additional 4,000,000 may be 
frozen in various sorts of industrial posi- 
tions. 

It would seem sensible during that 
type of program that wherever an able- 
bodied man can be replaced by a physi- 
cally handicapped person who at the 
same time is fully competent to handle 
the limited task assigned to him, one 
person may be gained in our manpower 
mobilization. For instance, the position 
of an elevator boy can be filled by one 
who has a slight physical handicap suf- 
ficient to disqualify him for military 
service but not serious enough to prevent 
his successful discharge of his duties as 
the operator of an elevator in a public 
or private building. 

It would seem apparent that this reso- 
lution from the National Council of 
American Veteran Organizations, coupled 
vith Resolution No. 7, which urges the 
actual release of the able-bodied and the 
transfer of light jobs to the handicapped, 
should recommend itself not only to the 
Congress but to the administrative offi- 
cials of our Government and to the em- 
ployers in private industry. 

The National Council of American Vet- 
eran Organizations became incorporated 
under the laws of the District of Colum- 
bia on April il, 1942, and at the follow- 
ing meeting, on the unanimous accept- 
ance of the certificate of incorporation, 
the officers of the unincorporated coun- 
cil became the officers of the incorpo- 
rated council, as follows: Chairman, Maj. 
Laurence R. Melton, national commander 
of the Disabled American Veterans; first 
vice chairman, Thomas Walsh, national 
commander of the Catholic War Vet- 
second vice chairman, Warren E. 
Milier, national legislative representative 
of the Army and Navy Union; treasurer, 
Joseph F. Barr, of the Jewish War Vet 
erans; and executive secretary, Miliarc 
W. Rice, national service director of the 
Disabled American Veterans. 

The eight resolutions, unanimously 
adopted, provided in effect: 

(1) Designated as “America’s Vete 
Week,” such week to begin June 28 and run 


erans; 


fu 8 


through July 4, with all veteran organizat 

called upon to: (1) Conduct an intensive 
campaign by radio broadcasts, newspaper 
publicity, bulletins, letters, public meetings 
and person to person contacts in a suprem«¢ 
effort to persuade ail of America’s ex-service 
men to become actively affiliated with at least 
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one, or more, of the national veteran organ- 
izations to which they might be eligible; (2) 
dramatize and publicize, jointly and severally, 
the constructive activities of the several na- 
tional veteran organizations; (3) urge the 
local and State veteran organization units, 
of the members of this council, to bring about 
greater cooperation as to the respective con- 
structive activities of the several affiliated 
veteran organizations in each of the 

local communities and States 
such activities may heip to facilitate an 
increase the efficiency and effectiveness of the 
various activities deemed important to Amer- 
ica’s “all out” war effort, including: (a) Se- 
lection of able-bodied men for service in tl 
armed forces; (b) specialized preem 
training and suitable placement of | 
not fitted for services deemed incidentally 
important toward security for America, and 
(c) increasing the effectiveness of all ci' 
defense activities and encouraging all An 
cans financially to support America’s war ef- 
fort by prompt payment of taxes and in- 
creased purchases of Government war stam] 
and bonds; 






pective 








FINGERPRINTING URGED 

(2) Requested legislation to provide 
the fingerprinting of all persons within 
United States; 

(3) Urged the President to provide 
inventory as to the primary a! 
skills, qualifications, anc a 
ployable persons in the United States, both 
able-bodied and physically handicapped 
to facilitate the mobilization of the potent 
manpower of America; 

(4) Urged extension and coordination of all 
Federal, State, and local activities design 
to increase the opportunities for vocatior 
training and employment of older } 
and handicapped persons, including Amer- 
ica’s disabled defenders 

(5) Urged that the Federal Government 




















employ such handicapped perso! as mav 
be otherwise qualified, who 1 be consid- 
ered as a risk to the civil-serv retirement 
fund, by exempting them from the p1 sid} 
of any Civil Service Retirement Act, | 
bringing them under the provisions of 
Social Security Act; 

(6) Requested that careful studies be made 
of all existing State workmen’s compensat 
acts, followed by recommendations for their 
amendment, plus needed Federal 1 
so as to encourage private € mployer to ex- 
tend suitable employme » haz l 
perso d to older pers 

(7) U 1 adoption « i I I 
able-bodie perso! now j 
which can be facto! p : 4 
Nnandicappeda per 1 ier pe 
as to re as € 
mer oO 
determinati IT 

(8) Endors 5. 2173, a 1 to per 
in the active service the right t 
absentee ball as to the ele n of I 
and Vice President 





Commencement Day Address 
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Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speak id 
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May 28 at the annual commencement 
*xercises of the Brady Township High 
School, Luthersburg, Pa. 

Members of the faculty and school board, 
class of 1942, ladies and gentlemen, it is 
pleasing to be accorded an invitation to make 
the commencement adcress incident to grad- 
uation exercises at the Brady Township High 

Commencement day is a momentous occa- 
sion in the life every person who has been 
ziven the opportunity to secure an education. 
To you graduates it marks the close of your 
high-school days and, in the same breath, 
proclaims the commencement of a new era 
in your individual lives 

You young men and women with the at- 
tainment of a high-school diploma are on 
the threshold of beginning your career in 
the arena of life 

The past several years have been unkind 
and have harbored a depression, the effect of 

world-wide. Those who gradu- 
ing the depression years found a 
waiting them that struck terror in 








their hearts The great industrial activity 
which predominates American life was dis- 
rupted to a marked degree as men walked 


the streets looking in vain for employment. 
The great throbbing industries of the Nation 
were forced to curtail their employment rolls, 
with the result that young men and women 
n opportunity to secure the nec- 








€ ry training to pursue their chosen voca- 

! Mass unemployment became a stark 

reality, both in the cities teeming with mil- 

ican citizens and in the smaller 

( the n where the oppor- 
tur i living was equally denied 


This year as you prepare to make your 
trance into the commercial and industrial 
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ing the war to a speedy and successful 
conclusion, 

The great automotive industry of the coun- 
try is turning out thousands of airplanes, 
tanks, trucks, and other forms of automotive 
equipment from its assembly lines, while 
other factories are manufacturing long-range 
cannon, antiaircraft and machine guns, and 
automatic rifles at a pace that staggers the 
imagination At the same time munition 
factories are working day and night in a gi- 
gantic effort to produce stores of ammunition 
so essential in supplying our fighting forces 
and make effective the weapons of war 

The shipbuilding industry has increased 
tenfold as hundreds of ships are being con- 
structed for our Navy and merchant marine. 
Today ships are being built at an amazing 
rate of speed that during the World War 
period required from 9 months to a year’s 
time. During the past several months the 
speed of shipktuilding made it possible to con- 
struct a ship in 6 months and the whole 
country expressed admiraticn at such an ex- 
ample of production. Then the industry an- 
nounced that ships had been launched 105 
days after their keels are laid. This record 
was further bettered when it became known 
that the time had been cut to 83 days, and 
now we have the record of the same type 
ships being launched after 65 days actual 
time in construction 

In general, the industrial life of the Nation 
that during the past several years Vyas on the 
verge of collapse and in a prostrate condition 
is now teeming with activity and, as a result, 
the industries of the Nation are literally cry- 
ing for workers 

Thus it may be seen tl there is ample 
work due to the war effort. and while it dis- 
closes a wave of prosperity as compared with 
the depression years, the 1ate benefits 
are greatly reduced by th c 
that must be levied to bear the huge cost of 
maintaining our Army and Navy in defense 
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lensome taxes 


of our cherished ideals freedom and 
liberty 
But regardless of the cost of this war, we 


have no alternative but to meet the challenge 
hurled at us by the Axis Powers by mustering 
our full strength as a Nation if we are to 
survive as free people 

Last week we witnessed a primary election 
in Pennsylvania where men and women, re- 
gardless of their station in life, were privi- 
leged to enter a voting booth and, closeted 
with their own conscience and their God, se- 
Jected the men who, in their opinion, should 














be considered as best qualifi administer 
the affairs of government You cannot ex- 
ercise such a privilege in the nations of the 
world who have fallen prey to the dictators 
who seek to subjugate and place bondage 
every human being on the face of the earth 
Election day shculd indelibly impress on our 
hearts and minds the blessing of liv yin a 
free country. It should stimulate us to utter 
in all sincerity the ringing prayer, “Thank 
God, I am an American!” 

You members of the class of 1942 have 
studied the history of civilization during your 
high-school cours¢ You realize that from 
the dawn of creation the worla has witnessed 
periods of stagnatior d vth, of depres- 
sion and pro rity, of war and peace The 
difficulty lies the fact that the opportuni- 

! take in the past 
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ld affairs will 
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APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


As a nation of free men we must be fired 
with the same zeal, courage, and determina- 
tion that was displayed by Washington and 
his men as they knelt in the snow at Valley 
Forge and implored God to aid them in the 
cause for liberty. As a result of their faith 
and courage, their prayers were answered and 
this Nation was born, and for over 150 years 
has been a haven to the oppressed people of 
other lands 

As citizens of the United States of America, 
we are custodians of the heritage of liberty, 
freedom, and justice which we received from 
Washington and which was preserved by the 
immortal Lincoln. The dangers that con- 
front this Nation today are equally as grave 
as those that threatened it at various periods 
during the past century and a half. We know 
the ruthless tactics of the madman Hitler and 
his puppets in Tokyo and Rome. We are in 
this war to a finish. Otherwise we cannot ex- 
pect to avoid the fate of Poland, France, and 
other countries who have felt the cruel heels 
of the Axis tyrants. Thus you graduates face 
a world that is torn asunder as you propound 
the question, What is my future in life? 

Already many young men from Luthersburg 
and vicinity have gone to the colors and more 
will follow them. These patriots are treading 
in the footsteps of the boys in 1917 who went 
from this same valley in response to their 
country’s call. 

Should the war be prolonged, many of you 
young men may find yourselves called upon 
to follow, or, if you remain at home, will be 
expected to take your place in industry to 
back up those who are in the front line of 
defense. 

At any rate, no matter where our position 
may be, let us be vigilant, courageous, and 
loyal to the task before us. Let us remember 
that it takes the combined efforts of 18 of us 
at home to properly support and aid 1 Amer- 
ican soldier at the front. 

And let me say at this point that the women 
America are just as important as the male 
population in making a vital contribution to 
the war effort. The mothers of America have 
gone down into the valley of the shadow to 
make certain that the traditions of Ameiican 
manhood will be upheld by producing a race 
of men with sound bodies and clean minds. 
Tl l of young Americans in the uni- 
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ine millions 
form of their country owe their faith in God 
and country to the sound home training they 
received at the knee of their saintly mothers. 

American womanhood has through the 
years watched, worked, waited, and prayed as 
American manhood went forth to defend the 
Nation every time our flag was threatened. 

Today we find American women engaged in 
vital war industries—in many instances per- 
forming mechanical work that a few years 
ago the world would have scoffed at were it 
said that women were capable of filling such 
positions 

You young women of the class of 1942 
must prepare yourselves to be worthy of 
foliowing in your mothers’ footsteps. The 
American mother has blessed the race with 
a record of love, loyalty, and devotion It 
shall be your duty in life to faithfully up- 
hold that tradition. Thus, as future mothers 
of America you may justly earn the prayerful 
utterance that has been a supplication to 
God from the birth of this Nation—“God bless 
the mothers of America.” 

The present need of the hour is to win thi 
wal When we accomplish that objective we 
can then look with a degree of certainty to 
the future bec: we will have established 

semblance f order and harmony in a worid 











that has become a seet volcano of hate 
and distrust 

There i ne refreshing assurance that 
shines as a beacon light across the troubled 


waters, and that is the fact that patriotism 
in America | lways been coupled with a 


deep and abiding faith in God 
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On the other hand, the forces of destruction 
with whom we are now engaged in mortal 
combat have divorced religion from their 
daily lives and seek to relegate God to the 
background—if not to absolute oblivion 


We must not fall into the same error, but 


rather we must rekindle the faith and trust 
we have in a divine being with the omnes 
religious fervor that characterized Was g- 
ton and Lincoln during their hours of an- 
guish when the future seemed hopeless, with 
despair and defeat lurking in the shadows 
Hitler repiaced the Bible with his own 


book, Mein Kampf, and, in doing so, repeated 
the idiotic action of the Kai during the 
first World War when he had the gall to 
preface every utterance with the degrading 
phrase, “Me and God.” 

You young men and women 
fortuns in being reared and edt 


ser 


have been 
icated in 


ate 


a Christian and law-abiding community. 
You have been blessed with good parents 
and the advantages of a high-school educa- 
tion. Therefore, cherish the ideals and the 
principles that have been instilled in you by 
your good teachers and fond parents. You 
owe a lasting debt of gratitude to your 
parents and a solemn duty to guard their 
good name 

Tonight you are no doubt concerned with 
the thought of whether you will make a name 
for yourself. And while you turn this 
thought over in your mind I hope you will 
remember that the fact you live in a small 
town is no reason why you cannot ascend 
to a high position in life. Many of the Na- 
tion’s leading industrialists and business 
geniuses were men who came from com- 


munities like Luthersburg. They had faith 


in God, vision, courage, and determination, 
and with those attributes you cannot fail 
to achieve a measure of success cOmmen- 


and the 
willing to offer 
in life 


surate with the ability you possess 
amount of hard work you are 
in order to reach your goal 

This evening as you receive your diplomas 
you should utter a prayer of thankfulness 
that Brady Township School District has be- 








come one of your greatest benefactors in 
placing at your disposal a well-equipped 
high school under the able supervision of 
high l tl ] I f 


Professcr Hays and his corps of capable fel- 





low instructors 

It should be your constant thought and 
ambition to employ your talents in such a 
manner that you will reflect credit and honor: 
on Brady Township High School, and in a 
measure repay your parents, teachers, and 
your community for the investment your 
‘ducation represents. They have given you 
the tools by which you may carve a name for 
yourself, but you alone must be the judge as 


those tools 


to remark 


to how you will apply 


It may be appropriate at this 


time that Abraham Lincoln in a personal 
letter to a friend before the Civil War re- 
ferred to his opportunity for education in 


these words: 


“There were some so-called s¢ ho Is in 
Spencer County, Ind., but no qualification 
I J i 
was ever required of a teacher beyond readin’ 


to the rule of three. If 
to understand some 


writin’, and cipherin’ 
a straggler supposed 





Latin happened to visit the neighborhood, he 
was looked upon as a wizard There was 
absolutely nothing to excite ambition for 
education. Of course,” said Linc when 
I came of age I did not know much. Still, 
however, I could read, write, and cipher to 


the rule of three. But that was all. I 
not been to school since. The little ac 
I now have upon this store of education I 


have picked up from time to time under the 


have 


vance 


pressure of necessity.” 

Lincoln looked back the days of his 
youth. “I did not know much,” he recalled. 
But he taught himself much later on after 
school days were over. That is the key to all 


education. Its aim is to make men wise. 


X TO THE CONGRESSIONAL R 


is true, become wi 
any formal education. Lincoln would never 
have been a fool even if he had not been 
able to read, write, and cipher to th rule ¢ of 
three, because he was observant, curious, and 
reflective. 

But education which 


Some men, it ise without 


means in its Original 


sense, merely the “drawing out” of one’s abil- 
ities, was necessary to bring out the Lincoln 
who stands like a giant over the American 


cene. Lincoln knew that, 
opportunity was denied 


and since ready 
him he fought for 


every chance to read books, to meet interest- 
ing people, to do everything that would 
widen his horizons and open the broad world 
to his eager mind. 

Read his words, and see how this man who 
as a youth “did not know much,” yet h 
taught himself mastery of the English lan- 
guage It enabled him to pass on to people 
of his own time, and down to us by the writ- 
ten word, the wisdom that came to him as 
education helped him to develop it. One has 


only to read his inaugural addresses, the 
Gettysburg speech, his letters and papers, tc 
realize that by his own naked efforts Abraham 
Lincoln made himself not only an educated 
but a wise man. He made use of the limited 
tools at his command and by such effort his 
writings and utterances have become gems of 


thought and literature. 

There is an age-old saying that “knowledge 
is power” and centuries of experience have 
borne out the truth of the maxim. However, 
it must remembered that power is 
guarantee to success. Between the two there 
is a deep gulf that can be bridged only by 
earnest persevering effort. You graduates 
should keep in mind that success is not 
measured by degrees of scholarship, but by 
what is far more valuable—the moral vic- 
tories achieved and the strength and nobility 








be no 





of character attained 
In conclusion, in tendering my hearty con- 
gratulations to the members of the class < 








t 
t 
add this parting wisl 


1942, 1 « in the wor 
the poet: 
“May a life of peace and p ure 
Blest and fair in every wv 
With blessings true 
Begin for you 
On your commencemé qd 
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Day address delivered on Sat , May 
30, 1942, by the Honorable Deni: Ww. De- 
laney, administrator of the Work. Proj- 
ects Administration in the Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts 

This solemn tribute to the soldier and 


in the 
this pl 


sailor dead is conducted annually 
city of Lawrence, Mass., an 
gram was sponsored by the ephen J 
Ryan Camp, No. United Spanish War 
Veterans, with Past Commander Hon, 
John P. Kane, former mayo! ] ‘ity 
of Lawrence, as master of cere! 
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ach 


succession, 


ECORD 


finds us again at war 
year, it is never in 
because each year it us with new re- 
sponsibilities and disclose added ‘ause for 
gratitude to our soldier dead who are now but 
cherished memories 

It has been said th 


As this 
monotonous 


day comes e 


charges 


at a nation is built upon 








its memories. So it is with America 
Our past we draw the inspiration wl! 
springs the courage to press on to tl ughner 
destiny which Pg our democracy From 
experience we find the true to guid 
our paths unerringly to t Z 
So today semble to p hon to th 
who prepare ed the way for us nd to talk 
counsel with experience, and to build anew 
upon memories which shall t erished 
long as the warm fires of pair bul 
in American hearts 

Let us contemplate upon this ot 
a full realization that we are livin 1 a WOr 
much different than it was a fev rt ye 
ago. The changes which we h witnesse 
elsewhere in the world have only « d 
vaiue and glory of American citizenship 


Our national g 
from the contribution of many p 


reatness and power have com 














have biended and fuzed then ves into our 
American body politic and made s i 
the pursuits of peace and \ TI duties 
of our American citizenship are con ing 
if we are to continue to enjoy our ir 
li mney These precious gifts, rly bought 
with patriots’ blood scarcely more than a cen- 
tury and a half ago, and valian safeguarded 
through successive generatio of patri 
who stood between their beloved country and 
those who dared to challenge ir right 
live and progress as freemen. Today we dedi- 
cate to those who gave life itself to flag and 
country upon the battlefield, in cantonme: 
on the sé and in hospitals throughout the 
world. They died to save this priceless Ameri- 
can heritage for us, with ths in of de 
conflict as their requiem and our flag as their 
inspiration 

What can we do to repay ir ¢ t to tl 
soldier and sailor dead? The ge « 
patriotic songs, the recitation of school chil- 
dren, the sound of bugle and dru the 
tramp of marching feet in the wag f the 
flag are all fine demonstrati fs 
But, unless the very atmosphere is charged 
with genuine gratitude, wv f Se 























this day we must do som i 1 t 
glad tc f y sOme thin de- 
lighted hear; so speak 
who have di r us, al 
measure the strength of tl ! nd 
us irrevocably to them 
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mortal changes 
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easy to go. All the interest f our 
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By birth or adoption we belo: 
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no solace there. The days 
ht with peril, and we had no 
their duration. Our knowl- 
been gleaned from books. 
own its reality, and the 
red while it strove to paint 
known things we dreaded to 
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vous framework, and catastrophes anywhere 
in the world were felt by all 

Bankers could accurately anticipate .the 
results of their every act, t ugh world mar- 
kets and through the ¢ tion of money 
they controlled trade and the worldly des- 
tiny of all 

Indeed it seemed as though man had be- 
come master of his owl. destiny, and in his 
mad rush for material ¢ it almost seems 
that man became blind to the need of his 
God in neaven. It alm seems, too, that 
God accepted man’s challeng and left 


to his own devices, bec: 
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went out lz 
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1929 the 
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nd wealth dissi- 








pated intc l paper 

Great minds which belie they had 
builded so well now gazed upon the ashes of 
blasted hopes. Our highly complicated eco- 
homic machinery we! out of control, its 
gears clogged and ceased t¢ n and no man 
seemed able to replace them or set them in 
motion 

Our warehouses were lade with goods, yet 
no man could buy; I ries were burst- 
ing with grain, yet men lay down beside them 
to starve; banks were laden wit ld, yet 1 
man could borrow ; 

Man’s own devices had failed him 

With want in the midst plenty here at 


home, with want added to v 
the world, new and strange | 
among men and natior I 


titutions prese 








Godlessness was rampan 


aggression was under way 


saw the dull red glow of war 
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Those who have died in our past wars and 
whose ranks are being swelled by those who 
have heroically died in our present conflict 
ask only that we believe as they did—that 
this Nation is well worth dying for. Your 
best effort and mine falls far short of theirs. 

Yes, another Memorial Day, and we are 
again at war; and on this occasion let us truly 
consecrate ourselves to the country’s cause 
and victory shall be ours. Then shall those 
we honor in these exercises know that they 
have not died in vain. They shall again rest 
in the peace from which this war aroused 
them, and the United States of America with 
freedom of speech, freedom of religious wor- 
ship, freedom from want, and freedom from 
fear shall carry on to complete victory for 
God and all mankind. 
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Japan’s Vicious Attack Proves Military 
Preparations in Arizona Wise, With 


More Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. JOHN R. MURDOCK 


OF ARIZONA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 2, 1942 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. Speaker, be- 
cause Arizona is in the far southwestern 
corner of our country, bordering on the 
Republic of Mexico and close to the great 
inland waterway of the Gulf of Cali- 
fornia, it has long been the least de- 
fended and the most accessible point of 
entrance by an Asiatic foe into the 
United States. However, the last 5 years 
have seen a remarkable change in the 
situation, with still more improvement 
probably in the offing. Now that Mex- 
ico is the twenty-seventh nation to join 
with the United Nations in this global 
conflict against the international out- 
laws, it is all the more reason to expect 
Japan to aim to strike at us through this 
isolated and possibly even yet inade- 
quately defended spot. 


During the 5'% years I have been in 
Congress I have many times, in season 


and out of season, called attention to 
military needs in that distant portion of 
the country I am deeply appreciative 
of what has since been done toward the 
protection of this particular back door of 
our country against the possible invasion 
by Asiatic enemies through Mexico. I 
am happy that our recent military pro- 
visions in that region will also react to 
the benefit of Mexico, now that she is our 
ally. Although there are yet other things 
I would like to see done of a military na- 
ture along that border, I am highly 
gratified to see what has been done dur- 
very years and near Fort 
Huachuca and at other points in south- 
ern Arizona within easy flying range of 
the Gulf of California. 
Let it be understood that the location 
nodern flying fields, the building of 
access roads, and the rehabilitation of 
Fort Huachuca has not been the work 
of any one man, nor of any one group of 
officials or citizens. Arizona’s Members 
in Congress have helped pass legislation 


ing recent at 


of 








appropriating money for the needed de- 
velopment, the War Department has 
modernized and enlarged Fort Huachuca 
and made it accessible, and has also lo- 
sated great military aviation centers in 
logical arrangement. The Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority has greatly helped 
through building the most modern air- 
ports throughout our State. Civic and 
public officials have been tireless in urg- 
ing this and much more such develop- 
ment. What Arizona now has is not en- 
tirely a mushroom growth, for this need 
has been urged upon Congress and upon 
the War Department for several years 
before any very effective program was 
noticeable. 

From the very beginning of my mem- 
bership in Congress I received letters 
from the chambers of commerce of every 
important city on or near the southern 
border of Arizona urging attention to the 
defense of that border. In some cases 
secretaries of the chambers of commerce 
came to Washington to help plan and 
push the efforts. The secretary of the 
chamber of commerce at Bisbee has been 
tireless in urging the proper treatment of 
Fort Huachuca. Undoubtedly it was his 
presentation, in company with the Con- 
gressman from Arizona, to Chief of Staff 
Gen. Malin Craig that caused the first 
large-scale rehabilitation of that early 
day Indian outpost. The very first essen- 
tial step in modernizing Fort Huachuca 
was to get an adequate water supply from 
deep wells, and next in order came bar- 
racks, hospital, and quarters. These 
have all been obtained and lately even 
a new Fort Huachuca has been added. 
When we consider the incomparable cli- 
mate and the strategic location, there 
are yet other military developments 
which might very well be located at or 
near that post. All of these needs and 
possibilities have long since and success- 
fully been called to the attention of Con- 
gress and the War Department. 

On February 18, 1938, I went before 
the House Appropriations Committee and 
urged certain appropriations which were 
vitally necessary to the proper use and 
development of Fort Huachuca. On that 
occasion, which was a year and a half 
before the outbreak of the second World 
War in Europe, I had gone to the com- 
mittee to request an appropriation of 
$150,000 for a permanent water supply at 
the fort, also for an extra $1,000,000 in 
general for citizens’ military training 
‘amp funds, which work in Arizona was 
carried on at Fort Huachuca, and also 
for a generous appropriation to the War 
Department for barracks and hospitals, 
with a hope that high military authori- 
ties would see the wisdom of locating 
proper structures and equipment at For 
Huachuca. Before presenting these 


mittee that day, I seconded the pleas of 
two of my colleagues and voiced my sen- 
timents in favor of motorizing our artil- 
lery and bringing into mass production 
the newly invented semiautomatic rifle, 
known as the Garand rifle. The latter 
part of my request, shown by the 
printed hearings of the Appropriations 
Committee on Military Affairs on Febru- 
ary 18, 1938, is as follows: 
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NEED OF ADDITIONAL BARRACKS AND HOSPITAL 
FACILITIES AT FORT HUACHUCA 

Mr. Mr. Murpock, the committee 
will be glad to hear such statement 
may desire to make at this time 

Mr. Murpock. Mr. Chairman and members 
of the committee, I wish to thank you for 
the privilege of appearing before you at this 
time to make a brief statement. 

I have listened with a good deal of interest 


SNYDER. 





to the statements made by my colleagues and 
find myself agreeing with them that we 
should give our idiers the best p ble 
equipment 

I feel like saying, as an expressior f my 
opinion, that we should give them the best 
possible rifle, so I am in accord with the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts |Mr. CLaASon] in 
that respect 

I also feel that we should give them the 


best possible field equipment so that motor 
transportation can be used 

And, right in connection with that, I wv 
to get back to the thing I have harped on a 
good deal, as a new man, and that is the 
plying of our military forces with strategic 


sup- 





material so that we may have the b pos- 
sible equipment. I refer particula to 
tungsten and manganese, and all that sort of 
thing 


I came here this afternoon, Mr. Chairman, 
to speak particularly about a fort down on 
cur border. Before taking 8 or 10 minutes 
on that subject, let me say that a good many 
of my constituents ig me to support 
a reasonable appropriation for the citizens’ 
military training camps I think 
standing army, as somebody has said one 
that does not stand. I think we ought to 
have men trainee? and equipped so that th 
can step from civiiian life into the A 
my colleague who spoke before me ha 
indicated 

Mev 7 iscjiire, jv’ what is the nece 
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appropriation to p. vide this civilian train- 
ing? 

Mr. DocKWwEr! The Budget Breau al- 
lowed us $1,000,000 to train about 14,500 
citizens’ military training camp boys i it 
would take $2,227,000 to take cere of 35,000 

r a few more than we took care of this 
year. 

We have had a good deal of t } y on 
that subject 

There is e estir € b- 
mitted by the Budget $1 00. 
That will only take ca ) b 

Mr. Murpock. It see1 t I 
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develop a water supply 
was much impressed with one w 
going down into the valley litt d 
nd sit g deep wells, where they |! di 
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Siderable surveying. So they w ld | 
probably at a cost of $150,000, to sup}; 
Huachuca with ample water tl 
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Gentlemen, I ask your favorable considera- 
tion for additional barracks and hospital fa- 
cilities at Fort Huachuca, and I beg of you 
to think very seriously of an appropriation 
of $150, f the development of a water 
supply at that outpost In my judgment, 
that amount should be included in the bill. 

I thank you very much for giving me the 

ty tc make 


statement. 


Speaker, let it be remembered tha 
is describing Fort Huachuca to that 
membered it 


27 


in 1937. 


hanged the picture is today 


everyone 


in Arizona. 
nk of the sneaking treachery 


plainly evident 


Yet 


familiarity 


of California, and of the 
4 “ 
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the Republic 


is 
ym Mexico’s seat of govern- 


that our au- 


have acted wisely in all these re- 


Ver 


sibilities, ¢ 


miliar with t 
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aicta, 


military 


it has 


iS 
he needs 





ments in this locality. 
eed to be an Army man to see 


One 


establishments 
suitable and logically needed in this fa- 


The War Department is 
roughly familiar with the 
shown 
of this 


itself fa- 


strategic 
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The American Plan To Prevent War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SOL BLOOM 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 3, 1942 


Mr. BLOOM. Mr _ Spe 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following address de- 
livered by Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, 

resident of Columbia University, at the 
one hundred eighty-eighth com- 
mencement of Columbia University, June 
2, 1942, entitled “The American Plan to 
Prevent War’’: 

When the nineteenth century came to its 
end and the curtain rose upon the twentieth, 
the pes of mer were high that a path had 
been found over which they might move for- 


iker, under 


"ne 


anc 


ward toward a world of prosperity and of 
peace. It was the famous Rescript of the 
Czar of all the Russias, made public on 


August 12, 1898, and the sympathetic re- 
it by the governments of the 
world which stirred the hearts and minds of 
men to believe that something real and truly 
progressive was about to be accomplished 
The first Hague Conferet that held May 
1u-July 29, 1899—assembled in this spirit of 
hope and of faith. In particular, the people 
of the United States, represented by a dele- 
of exceptional ability high 
that me 


sponse given t 


ce— 
lu 


and char- 





























acter, were confident important 
steps toward effective international coopera- 
tion were now to be taker Unhappily, as 
the published record of the proceedings of 
that first Hague Conference makes clear, it 
was nfiuer of narré ded, tech- 
nical, and merely gain- king objections to 
any such comprehensiv plan of interna- 
tional action as the Czar had proposed which 
brought about what was t ll intents and 
pu es the tragic failure of that conference. 
Its y practical and defil ult, achieved 
byr n of t untiring « I f the Amer- 

delegat was the « ! iment at The 
Hague « Permanent Cou f Arbitration 
This wW p in advance, but only a short 
Oo! 

The ff ties ¥ h I 1 tk con- 
fere e il ~ empt tof nu and adopt 
ap y of t y ¢ I i i in the 
fiel f inter? onal l S were almost 
entir the result of t -seekir eco- 
nor ‘ which st f the mors 
I I t of Europe pted’as the 
natural and appropriate expression of theil 

r national 

I this 

tional eco- 

I onism 

e the pol- 

cn on- 

matters of 

eclaration 

at the very 

period of 

ess of th 

he next 

of still 

I restriction that 

ided ft 1 e fire wh had already be- 
gun burn in Europe and which paved the 
way for the disastrous business depression 
United States 


which came to the people of the 
the tumn of 1929 In G 


i ¢ at Britain 
Joseph Chamberlain put hi 


personality on 


+x 


the rt Se € nomic barvTiers and egrez y 
influ ed British public opinion In Ger- 
many the Government and many of the large 

t ts felt that they must enter 


h vig and prepare them- 





selves for whatever might result from it, be it 
war or peace. If a personal word may be par- 
doned, from 1905 to 1913, it was my privilege 
to serve as confidential and, of course, wholly 
unofficial intermediary between the German 
Emperor and the leaders in the Liberal Gov- 
ernment of Great Britain—Asquith, Grey, 
Haldane, and John Morley—in the hope that 
they might at least lessen the differences of 
opinion and of policy which, if continued, 
were almost certain to lead to war. Despite 


ra 





the fact that the Emperor himself and the 
leaders in the Government of Great Britain 


did not desire war, but rather greatly feared 
its possible results, the forces at work be- 
neath the surface continued to extend and 
even to multiply their power until the clima: 
which came with the collapse of August l, 
1914 

Then followed more than 4 years of desper- 
ate and destructive military struggle which 
Was so severe that, when it came to its end, 
it seemed almost certain, so convincing were 
its lessons, that now at last the nations would 
be prepared for that form of international 
cooperation which would reduce or perhaps 
even remove the possibility of the renewal 
of any such armed contest. 

The story of what happened at Versailles 
and afterward Geneva is well known. 
Statesmen of vision in every land looked for- 
ward with the same spirit which had ani- 
mated the American delegation to the first 
Hague Conference 20 years earlier. The bit- 
terhness of the struggle through which they 
had all passed, of course, made international 
agreement difficult, but the destruction which 
that struggle had caused in human life and 
in human savings made such agreement seem 
an absolute necessity. The various happen- 
ings which followed are so recent as to be a 
matter of familiar history. It was tragic that 
such outstanding leaders as Briand of France 
and Stresemann of Germany, who worked to- 
gether earne 1 with gh intelligence 


stly and 
to bring about international understanding 


at 
at 





and international cooperation, should have 
passed from earth at the very moment when 
the continuance of their lives seemed essen- 


issensions in 
utions on the 
brough new 


tial to world peace. Internal d 
Several lands and internal rev« 
Continent of Europe 


antag- 


onistic forces into existence, both economic 
and political It was these forces which 
turned to arms, to navies, and to the air to 
establish first of all their control at home 


Then they were ambitious to extend that con- 


trol over parts of the world beyond, far be- 
yond, their own national boundarie The 
obvious and necessary result of such develop- 
ments as these meant a return to world-wide 
military struggle. It is that struggle which 


are witnessing today. 

This war has taken the form, not of a con- 
test for national independence or for national 
security on the part of any of the aggressive 
powers, but for world control. This is par- 
ticularly obvious in the policies of two peo- 
ples, the Nazi Germans ! Japanese. 


we 


and the 


Neither of them shows any concern whatever 
for those fundamental principles of civil, 
political, and religious liberty which have 


marked the progress of the western world for 


more than 500 years. Their purpose and their 
hope are to establish absolute onomic and 
political control over a large portion of the 
earth’s surface by armed force and by its 
most brutal use The fact that these Govern- 


ments are among those which formaily signed 














an internatior agreement, in which 63 na- 
tions joined, to renounce v an instru- 
ment of national policy is only referred to by 
them with sarcasm 

This World War, whether economic or mili- 
tary, has now extended over fully a third of 
this twentieth century The future historian 
will take note of the fact that, no matter 
what may have been the hopes and the 
promises of governments and of men, this is 
a twentieth-century world uggle of un- 
precedented magnitude and determination. 
In the face of a situation wh as this, there 







































































is absolutely no sense in talking of peace un- 
til the struggle for the defense of civil, eco- 
nomic, and political liberty is won 

Every effort of freemen and of their gov- 
ernments must be turned to the achievement 
of this victory as quickly as possible, despite 
the appalling cost in human life and in hu- 
man savings. Liberty is not only worth fight- 
ing for but it must be fought for. when 
attacked by armed force 

The minds of forward-facing men and their 
governments must now go back to the prob- 
lems which were so earnestly considered at 
the beginning of the century. In the light 
of these problems and of these later happen- 
ings, one must be prepared, when victory for 
liberty shall come, to propose and to estab- 
lish a plan of international cooperation which 
will so far as is humanly possible bring about 
prosperity and peace. Preparation for peace 
is even more important than has been prepa- 
ration for war 

If the representatives of the Government 
of the United States took the lead in quiet 
and unobtrusive fashion at the first Hague 
Conference of 1899, surely it is becoming 
that they should again take that leadership 
so soon as armed hostilities shall end. The 
path has been clearly marked out for them 
by the acts of their Government and by the 
words of their official spokesmen. McKinley, 
Theodore Roosevelt, Elihu Root, Taft, Wilson, 
Harding—and now Franklin D. Roosevelt— 
have all declared themselves with emphasis 
and definiteness in favor of world organiza- 
tion for prosperity and for peace. Both great 
political parties have time and again made 
similar formal statements in their platforms 
The simplest statement of what may be called 
the American plan is that declaration made 
by the Congress of the United States in the 
joint resolution adopted in June 1910, to 
which attention has so often been called and 
to which attention should continue to be 
called until it is definitely and successfully 
acted upon by American public opinion 





These are the words of that resolution, 
adopted, let it be said once more, by the 
unanimous vote of both Senzte and House 
of Representatives—no Republican and no 
Democrat dissenting—and signed by Presi- 
dent Taft on June 25, 1910: ; 

“Resolved, etc., That a commission of five 
members be appointed by the President of 


to conside: 


visting 
existing 


the United States the expediency 
of utilizing international agencies 
for the purpose of limiting the armaments of 








the nations of the world by international 
agreement, and of constituting the combined 
navies of the world an international force for 
the preservation of universal peace, and to 
consider and report upon any other means 
to diminish the expenditures of government 


for military purposes and to lessen the prob- 
abilities of war.’ 


The text of this resolution cannot be 
printed too often since it is apparent th 
it would still be news te most of the world 

It is this American plan, supported by 
the principles of cur Federal Constitution 
and its Bill of Rights, which should lead the 
way to world prosperity and world peace 
when this war shall be won. 





Overwhelming Majority Want Action 
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looking to America to take the lead in 
winning the war, and, of course, in win- 
ning the peace. We have the capacity 
to produce materials and we have the 
manpower to win the war—we also have 
the capacity to win the peace. 

To win the peace and to make that 
peace a permanent, universal peace, we 
must have a people free from want and 
free from fear. We must free our own 
people now; free our senior citizens who 
built our means of producing the wea- 
pons of defense, from actual fear of want 
and thereby free their children from fear 
that their parents are in want, by grant- 
ing now, pensions to all those over 60. 

The American people are overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of Government pensions. 
The Gallup poli of last year amazed all 
of us with its revelation that 91 percent 
of the people consulted favored Govern- 
ment pensions. 

It also revealed that the largest per- 
centage groups favored a 60-year age 
limit and favored a pension of from $40 
to $60 per month. 

Moreover, the poll showed that a great 
majority were willing to pay 3 cents of 
every dollar of income until tley reach 
60 years of age to get a Government pen- 
sion of $50 per month after 60. 

Let us prove to the world that we really 
believe in freedom from want and free- 
dom from fear by setting free our senior 
citizens through granting pensions to all 
citizens beyond 60 acw. 





Farmers Will Get Gas and Oil—Leiter 
From the Country Makes Problems 
Clear and Wins Assurance That Pro- 
duction and Transportation Needs Will 


Be Met 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. FRANCIS CASE 
OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 1, 1942 
Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 


Speaker, a short time ago I received a 
letter from Mrs. Hazel Drew, of Okaton, 
S. Dak., in which she gave a very clear 
statement of grass-roots problems which 
will arise in any Nation-wide gasoline 
rationing program. Mrs. Drew is cashier 
of the Okaton State Bank in a small 
country town. She has been engaged in 
farming operations for herself, has lived 
in a farming community for years, and 
is thoroughly familiar with the prob- 
lems which the farmers face. I felt her 
letter might be helpful to the officials of 
the War Production Board and accord- 


ingly sent her letter to Mr. Reavis C 
Chief of the Services Programs Brant 
Division of Civilian Supply. The 


of Mr. Cox will be of general interest and 
of special interest to those who are con- 
cerned with agricultural productio1 

Under permission granted by the Hous¢ 
I place in the Recorp part of the letter 
from Mrs. Drew, the full reply from Mr. 
Cox, and excerpts from a previous letter 
on the same question. 
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The letters follow: 


A “VERY INFORMATIVE LETTER” 
OKATON STATE BANK 
Okaion, S. Dak., May 19, 1942. 


The Honorable FRANCIS CASE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington 
DEAR Mr. CASE: We believe that our farm- 
ers in the Midwest farming sections are justl 
and honestly concerned about the 
gasoline rationing, because a strict 


























program will not only affect them 
incomes directly, but also the national pro- 
duction of foodstuffs as well, if they cannot 
obtain a sufficient amount of gasoline or fuel 
oil to carry on their customary farming and 
ranching operations We presume that if 
th. rationing of gasoline is occasioned by K 
of transportation and not supply that y 
would not have any better chance of obtain- 
ing one than the other 
We believe, Mr. Case, that you are very W 
acquainted with our particular problems and 
modes of living in this section of South Da- 
kota, but please bear with us if we pre ) 
you some of the situations as they exist 
In the first instance, most every farme 
here milKs a reasonable number of < 
least. It is necessary during the umn 
months for them to deliver their cream 
either to a cream-buying station I 
point, not less than twice a weel 
Egg prcduction is also greatly on the in- 
crease Government request are 
also of a more or.less perishable natu a 
must he delivered regularly 
A few of our pecple live as close ; 
miies from town while a good many live 
least 10 miles from a town and some e\ 
far as 15 or 20 miles, the average probably 
would be 10 miles There is ( 
agency in these thinly settled sect 
goes around from house to house and picks 1 
this cream and delivers it to market e' d 
s there is in the more densely popt f - 
tricts in other parts of the country. D V 
of these products makes it nece y f the 
farmer to use either his truck or « 
the trip to town 
Some will say that the C ! 
and buggy but where g 
that is not practical | l 
of time involved I rhez 
too, very few farmers hav ! \ 
a few don’t own any hors¢ In fact ] 
of the farmers would have to 1 I l 
by horse, we are of the opinion t! 
be impossibie to obtain a suffi m 
of horses to meet the demand 
A good number of these same f f . 
ing the school year have to take their chil- 
dren to s ] far 5 m 5 
week Distance ed ’ 
means of travel € é mpr 
possible 
During the harvest seas f € 
which will be here ur farmers ( 
conslaerabte ansport I % 
crops properly we ave qu umt f 
farmers who « rate er 1,0( - 
vated land xtendi over t f 
everal t An example o! rmé 1 
h tw ons farm 1,800 es I 
farms re | ~ l € I 
th ame n s used r 
I y have € ¢ 
e truck 4 n 
quires consid ré ; 
Oo ra e tin 
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that is, that it is necessary for them to have restrictions which require a 75-percent load am inserting the following address de- 


> return trip. These trucking | one way and full load the other, I quote the livered by me over radio station WNLC 
ll also greatly affect the de- | pertinent language: 
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liv to market, because in most “Provisions of * * * 6501.18 (b) * * * at New London, Conn., on the subject of 
cases the farmers have nothing to haul back shall not apply to * * * the following: apprentice training: 
h° ‘ne “(b) A motortruck controlled and operated Fellow citizens, it gives me great pleasure 
We are located 30 miles south of Midland, | by any persor or persons principally engaged to speak to you this evening on such a vital 
S. Dak., and 50 miles west of Presho, S. Dak., | in farming when used in the transportation and timely subject as training for war pro- 
which are the « 7 two hog n in this of agricultural commodities and products duction. 
territory, so necessarily our hogs have to go thereof from a farm or farms or in the trans- The subject of industrial training, as many 
to either of these plac to be sold. They | portation of farm supplies to a farm or farms.” of you know, has always been near and dear 
cannot go by train because one farmer, or | A committee from the Department of Agri- to me. It has been uppermost in my mind 
even two, di not sell enough at a time so | culture and a group of us from the War Pro- for years. I have let few opportunities slip by 
that he can them to market. In fact, duction Board have taken steps to request to do something about it. 
tl maller fi rs sell so few at a time that the Office of Defense Transportation to grant | Being friends of mine of long standing, 
the commercial truckers do not even care a similar exemption to trucks not owned by most of you know that I served an appren- 
to bother with them. In many cases the farmers but doing the same sort of work for ticeship in a foundry as a molder. I look 
mall far r’s « getting his | them back upon those years with great satisfaction. 
few hogs and s cow or two | I return herewith Mrs. Drew's letter, which They not only gave me a trade, but they 
to market t behind the | I have had copied for the information of my | helped to mold my character and make me 
family car and 50 miles to staff f I can supply any further informa- conscious of my responsibilities to my fellow 
a market tion on the problem of agricultural transpor- men 
This is or of the chief reasons why in tation affected by conservation or ration- | As a molder I never overlooked a chance 
many cast t would inflict an undue hard- ing rs, please do not hesitate to call | to help young apprentices, and in my ca- 
ship on cur farmers in this country to even | upon n pacity at the foundry, one of my first con- 
ration the § ine for his car which, in at | Sincerely yours, siderations was to see that new workers re- 
least 90 percent of the cast is used more | os ReEAviIs Cox, ceived the right kind of training. 
1 business than for personal pleasure. | Chief, Services Programs Branch, As my horizon widened through years of 
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mete. A. DaEw ne-rationing program. As you know. the | gm in the history of mankind, no One has 
: aontiaeeet aene-eheaieiiy affec sie ‘While | to work hard to sell the idea of industrial 
ors h ections of the country appear not to training. A critical shortage of skilled men 
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Mrs. Drev ter very intormati D necessary us | planes and tanks and by armored divisions, 
I ny tet Very truly your | our industries will need hundreds of thou- 
K : atta Reavis Cox, | sands—perhaps millions—of skilled workers 
’ i for farm- Chief, Servi Progrt Branch, | overnight. How will we be able to get them 
h Dit 1 of Civilian Supply. unless we set up training machinery now?” 
oe Many thoughtful individuals took up this 
, ; aac = } cry, but many of those who today are loudly 
I the } I | bemoaning the present shortage of trained 
aia Federal Apprenticeship Law Aids War | 3). ee “ier eee 
, The ration- Effort idea, maintaining that a national plan for 
ke te provis Bae as | apprentice training was too far-fetched 
é s e fuel oi War on a universal scale seemed a crazy 
ts ' re use EXTENSION OF REMARKS | idea back in 1936, and the opponents of a 


erea on |} national apprenticeship program insisted that 
| industry would train apprentices in its own 
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: But thank goodness, there were enough of 
' us who saw the writing on the wall to push 
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never-say-die spirit generous quantities. 
I believe, too, that I possess some of that in- 
genuity for which the people of Connecticut 
are famous. Anyway, indifference and oppo- 
sition made me only more determined 

When you elected me to the United States 
Congress in 1936 I realized that, at last, the 
opportunity to do something about appren- 
ticeship training on a national basis had 
arrived. 

Here was the golden chance I had hoped 


In 


for. The chance to formulate an apprentice- 
ship plan which would root itself into the 
industrial machinery of America and thrive 


and bear much fruit. A plan which would 
not only foster the welfare of industrially 
minded young people but make our crafts- 
men the equal of those found anywhere in 
the world. No longer would we have to look 


to Europe for men with “brains in their 
hands.” 
Through a national apprenticeship pro- 


gram based on the best experience and tech- 
nigue of our own and other countries, we 
would develop the finest craftsmen and make 
our Nation the world’s industrial leader in 
every sense of the word—a leader in work- 
manship as well as production. 

Working in close cooperation with inter- 
ested Government Officials, early in 1937 I 
introduced before the House of Representa- 
tives a bill which made the promotion of 
apprentice training a permanent function of 
the United States Government. 

To my amazement, labor and management 
rallied as One man in support of that bill. 
The National Association of Manufacturers 
voiced its “unqualified endorsement. The 
American Federation of Labor and the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations backed it. 

This wonderful support was an indication 


that American industrialists, once they saw 
the light, were with us wholeheartedly 
Couched in simple, straightforward lan- 
guage, the bill sold itself It was short 
enough so that those who run could read 
and understand it When it reached the floor 


it went breezing through with no serious op- 
position—proof enough that once the idea of 
sound apprenticeship had been driven home 
everyone for it. But before we could 
get that idea firmly planted a tremendous 


wae 
was 


amount of spadework had to be done Only 
those of us who did that work remember how 
difficult it was 

Blazing trails is always hard work beset 
by frequent discouragements; blazing a trail 
for a realistic attitude toward apprentice 


training was particularly difficult. However, 


dogged persistence won out. The appren- 
ticeship bill, having passed both Houses with 
flying color was signed and made law by 
President Roosevelt in August 1937. The law 


is a voluntary on 
democratic 
proved thor: 


e, in keeping with American 
ideals. This arrangement 1 
ughly satisfactory 


FORTY-FIVE STATES HAVE 
SHIP 


APPROVED APPRENTICE- 
PROGRAMS 





I have been informed by Mr. William F 
Patterson, the chief of apprenticeship, that 
cu ntly there are more than 1,500 approved 
ipprenticeship programs in operatio rhese 
prograi found in 45 States, the District 
f Columbia, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico 

There are thousands upon thousands of 
yprentice nt ! today. The 

f all has been improved by the existence 
f a Federal pprenticeship law. Th 
hundreds of new apprentices are being hired 
each month, nowhere near enough are in 
trainil on the pres skilled-lab« 
hort Imagine how much worse off our 


been if 





1 


~ ' = 
‘sults oO hip law 





The re f the apprentics 
woven through the whole patt 
effort. 

MANY WORKERS SUPPLY 

Everyone realizes that a soldier at the fron 
is helpless without and sup 





ern of our war 


ONE FIGHTER 





arms 





behind the line to keep a soldier « 
with essentials 
war 

What is not generally realized 
and women in war plants need more thor- 
ough training than those in civilian work 
not only because errors slow down production 
and waste precious materials but because 
weapons of war call for close precision 

While the premium is on plant tra 
general, the highest premium is on all 
training, and this means apprenticeship. It 
is the man who has acquired a trade through 
apprenticeship who can turn out quickly close 
tolerances demanded by war production 

In certain bottleneck industries—tool and 
die making, precision instrument and gage 
making, pattern making—this all-round skill 
is indispensable. Jobs in these fields requir- 
ing less than all-round skill are few. 

Installation, maintenance, and repair work 
demands a comprehensive mastery of a trade. 
Inspecting, testing, and adjusting cannot be 
left to workers with only limited knowledge 

Studies conducted during the past 18 
months reveal that or.e-third of a force work- 
ing on war production is made up of all- 
round skilled workers, men trained through 
apprenticeship 


quipped 
the of modern mechanized 


that 1 


nen 











APPRENTICE A PRODUCTION WORKER FROM 


START 
People who know industrial operations need 
not be reminded that an apprentice pri 
as he learns; that he is a worker with more 
than average ability, contributing directly t 


duces 











production from the moment he 
Apprenticeship, experience has prt is 
not only the wisest but the quickest way to 


acquire command of an entire trade 

However, we are at war. T 
age of all kinds of trained worker 
not hope to train 
ers we need right now through apprenticeship 








. , ee ee a 
the all-round skilled w 


Other methods of industrial training must 
be utilized. Men and women must be 
trained on short-term basis for mass produc- 
tion and assembly-line work, for repetitive 
jobs and special jobs and processes These 
people are to be trained onl} 
job, however. This type 





principles and 
apprentice 
Such program 


s must be set up to meet local 
conditions. If ] 


mecnanics Wl 














e- 
ship background are a le or 
if the plant has had appr pro- 
gram running for some time es 

th years or even months of training to 
heir credit are available, the short-term 

ining programs need not be extensive 

Journeymen and advanced } 9) t in 
be attered through the wv x force as 
-up, lead, set-up, and quart nr 

OTHE! S OF TRAINING ALSO CONSID! 

I pite of my deep int I 

I did not é t of f 

ustrial traini1 In 1940, may 
of tl city, I helped launcl l 
school f ing men 1 f - 
dust ] es 

The skills de ed it 
+ h ‘a | a | } 1 y 
establishments thr u 5 I 
Electric I t Co f N I 
( it rrac tes 
ods the I i } de 
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working forces to civilian produ 
dispatch 

It will be the adequately trained worker 
who will most quickly adapt himself to n 
industrial demands. The more ti ed K- 


men we have available, t 
able to put our country and our St be 
on its peacetime feet 

Efficient indust1 niz 
antees greater production for the present | 


also safeguards the production of tomorrow 
This State’s fo in the field of train- 








training not only 


resight 





ing and its current efforts imp 
expand its training facilities are an assul ( 
that Connecticut’s industries will | 





as they were for war. 
nk you 





Address of Senator Mead at Convention 
of New York Post Office Supervisors 
and Postmasters 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


OF NEW YORK 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 4, 1942 


Mr.MEAD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an address 
which I delivered at the Postmasters’ 
and Supervisors’ Convention at Roches- 
ter, N. Y., on May 23. 

There being no objection, the a 
Was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp 
as follows: 














THE PRESIDENT AND THE WAR OF LIE 4 
We, who are meeting here today, ar 
to witns the final phase in e | I 
world conflict for man’s free n B u 
this is a war for freedom—freedom of re- 
ligion, freedom of expression, freedom 
fear of oppression, freedom from 
uly a pe le’s wal 
t is to these four freedon enu 
by President Roosevelt tl he m 
women of the United Nation ed 
themselve For we in America have 
known cannot live h free f 
slave 1 truth dee} em- 
bedded € f ur A 
perience 
I 1 of us ir fighting mer 
tir me of the Unité N 
ne h l f cl S é i! I 
ir l i f H l 
ll al H We k 
For m<¢ I 
fore el ll 1 f 
Ea mu I 
he mer ns ¢ 
rers oO! u 
] G é For if 
u I tl ss 
b t lv I I 
1) from err 
I I me 
I fA rica ¥V 
I Am pe t 
] re i I t 
u comple 
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has not been our predominant characteristic 
However, whatever advautage in armaments 
the Axis may have had is now rapidly being 
overcome. We are already outpreducing the 
Axis in certain types of material. We will 
overwhelm them in every category very soon. 

But in another and a deeper sense we were 
prepared. For the social philosophy of the 
administration had revitalized and strength- 
ened the spirit of America. In President 





Roosevelt, the people of this country found 
a leader who translated into reality their 
opes and aspirations. The American peo- 


return to the old order here 
to the new order of nazi-ism. 
economic collapse of this Na- 
early thirties, the widespread dis- 
of people, the paralyzing 


I 

ple will neither 
nor will we bow 
The utter 


tion in the 


* which st 





fear alked across the land, now ap- 
pear to us in retrospect like a troubled dream 

We were then literally a sick nation. The 
System of private business enterprise no long- 
er functioned. The. Nation’s banking struc- 
ture had toppled. The farm had reached 
the lowest ebb in his fortunes. The unem- 
ployed tramped the street Government 


floundered 
You will 
were, W 


Roosevelt, all ti 


without leadership or program 

remember that overnight it 
ith the inauguration of President 
it changed. For to the office 
of the Presidency had come one who not only 
had a sens 1e direction in which he de- 
sired to move, but brought with him a pro- 
found sense, als of the direction in which 
the time him to move. It was pro- 
vidential 


as 


f +} 


required 











We began to witness the hammering out of 
those great social reforms which we now asso- 
ciate with the New Deal. A philosophy of 
government which had heretofore protected 
the citizen only ) be free was trans- 
formed into government which now pro- 
tected the citizen in his right to work and 
his right to live. Collective bargaining be- 
came the law of the land. No longer need 
there be fear less hard-earned savings be lost 
Bank dep 

A new standa! Ss imposed 
upon those the pul 
m t pl reet recog- 

the Ac 

farn wn Un- 
eTY pl yme + pe n ; , 
became soc liers of - 
C S y wil } ugh Yr f 1 eir ow! 
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qd whict re day rgir the imple- 
mer of 1 d tl muscle made 

r rY which are ] behind tl 

u nd tank fou med forces 

I li had beer 
ruthk n ( id n é W f - 
wi t I I te r I r > - 
r bridge d } ct put } 
appeare tl unt! e. Industry, t 
v : re? ne 

Have you c 

et depre r KY x Ss D - 
ness enterp v r€ at i 
prof w © oY y +} ’ y “ 
i t 
It rel oO mere coil len hat 
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x r ( physi ly C ] 
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I the i Y Vv 
ri redefine f 
freeaon 

Ye Ia fl A ] 
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urse -important. But Chir I 
ven ru re tar eau 7 ) 
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of the Japanese. Why? Because the Chinese 
people possess the unalteratle will to fight 
for the preservation of their idea of the 
good life. And the Russians—confronted 
with the most formidable army ever as- 
sembled, an army flushed with victory in 
the West, an array of fighting men and ma- 
tériel thought ta be the finest in the world— 
yes; the brave Russian people let the Nazis 
know they are fighting for home and for 
country. And what of heroic men and 
women of England? In the days when the 
Luftwaffe was pounding the British cities 
and towns by night and day, the people of 
England gave the world a memorable ex- 
ample of courage and fortitude which will 


the 


long be remembered. The plain people of 
England know for what they are fighting. 
The Chinese, the Russians, the British— 


and the other peoples of the United Nations— 
have fought back heroically against over- 
whelming forces and equipment because they 
are fighting for something precious—to pre- 


’ 
} 


serve man’s oldest aspiration: The dignity 
which comes from being a freeman; the 
right to live a decent life without fear of 
the brutal tyranny of a Gestapo; to be a 


citizen of a government of one’s own choos- 
ing; to live in a society where one’s children 
have a better opportunity for education 
than their parents; to worship God unmo- 
lested; to take pride in one’s job; to build a 
world where the fear of unemployment and 
a homeless, shelterless old-age are unknown. 
These are some of the things we know and 
love in America. And they are the things 
for which men fight 

Remember that this is a 
which what a holds to 
mines on which side he fights. Our side be- 
lieves in freedom for all men. The other 
side believes in freedom for a privileged few— 
and slavery for all the rest 

Today, the stricken people of the Nazi con- 
quered and occupied lands must do the bid- 


war of ideas in 
be good deter- 


nan 


ding of that Master Class—or die before the 
execution squads of the Gestapo 

But there is still another reason why this 
Nation has been spiritually and physically 


conditioned for which it is now 
taking in this world conflict for the mastery 
of ideas. It is the matchless leadership of 


the part 








our Commander in Chief, our President, 
Franklin D. R evelt President Roosevelt 
very early perceived the threat which totali- 
tarianism presented to our democratic founda- 
tion One of his first official acts upon 
uming the Presidency was to begin 
engthening and building our depleted 
Navy Early in h istration the Presi- 
nt warned t oceans no longer 
ffered imn ick; that the range 
I triking power of avia had shrunk 
the approacl to the North American Con- 
tir nt: tl tl Ax glo strategy was 
de cl I eparate us from our 
Iriends 
You will l t ¥ nl yesterday— 
hat the Pre f insight into, and percep- 
1 of, the bjectiv v denounced 
“warmonegerrine” by the isolationists 
When it be I ncreasil apparent that 
Hitler’s peac 11 overtures were in reality but 


the Axis strategy of war, the President sought 


to strengthen us for the cris to come by 

urging upon Congress the repeal of the Neu- 

Wher ] t the fury f Hitler’s hordes 

vi unleast upon Poland, it was the Presi- 

s concep I f lend- s ch turned 

rica ito the arse! of the democ- 

rac Li - i d tl precious 

months v 1 were needed t eady us for 

rher I Se e servic ( of 
\merica turned 

wit P Harbor 1¢ ur v rung 

non tl O f defen America had 

per ( U tea W closed ranks 

behind our leads The awful business of war 

begun in earnest The { bal strategy 
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of Axis encirclement against which the Presi- 
dent had repeatedly warned was unfolding— 
grimly and bitterly. 

I, for one, shudder at the thought of what 
might have been our fate if President Roose- 
velt had not been at the helm; if he had 
not imparted to our spirit and mind some 
of the toughness of his own indomitable an- 
cestry; if he had not readied the Nation for 
the hour of mortal cpnflict. His was a lead- 
ership of vision and foresight. 

Today, as never before in the history of 
our Republic, indeed, as never before in the 
history of the world, the people look to the 
President of the United States to assuage 
their suffering, to liberate them from the 
yoke of tyranny, and to enlarge the horizons 
of this world for themselves and their chil- 
dren. 

No public office in the world carries with 
it greater responsibilities than the Presidency 
of the United States. For not only is the 
President the leader of the people of the 
United States, he is, also, the acknowledged 
leader of the United Nations 

It is to the President of the United States 
that the lovers of freedom everywhere 
throughout the world look for the just and 
enduring peace to come. It is to Mr. Roose- 
velt’s unfaltering courage, his warm human- 
ity, his penetrating vision, that the oppressed 
peoples of Europe and Asia look for the ful- 
fillment for all men of the central purposes 
of the American dream—genuine freedom 
for the many rather than privileged license 
for the few 

At the peace table it shall be America’s 
great opportunity to translate the Roosevelt 
four freedoms into an international code by 
which nations must live. 

This time the common man will not only 
win the war, he will also win the peace. 





Communist Publications Outraged 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 4, 1942 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, Attorney General Biddle has 
greatly aggrieved and intensely infuriated 
communistic newspapers and those fa- 
voring communism—even though deny- 
ing it—by his ruling that Harry Bridges, 
west-coast labor agitator, alien, and 
Communist, should be deported because 
of his membership in a party which, ac- 
cording to the Attorney General, advo- 
cates the overthrow of this Government 
by violence. 

The newspaper PM, a New York sheet 
which specializes on scurrilous attacks on 
Members of Congress and other public 
officials who do not perform to pleas 
them, is especially aggrieved and infu- 
riated by the action of the Attorney Gen- 
eral. PM howls to high heaven that the 
Attorney General ought to atone at once 
for this outrage against the peace and 


dignity of the Communists of America 
and the agitational pursuits of Harry 


Bridges. 

PM passes over a number of pertinent 
facts. One is that Mr. Bridges, having 
been in this country a good many years, 
has failed to become a citize With his 
own country, Australia, at war, Mr. 
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Bridges could profitably be employed in 
Australia helping to whip his country’s 
foes. PM also overlooks the fact—quite 
conveniently—that before Hitler sank his 
teeth in Joe Stalin’s neck, and whi's the 
Soviet Government was a partner of the 
Nazi government, Mr. Bridges along with 
other Communists, was violently against 
the United States getting into the war. 
PM further overlooks the fact—very con- 
veniently—that while Russia was an ally 
of Germany, very serious and wicespread 
sabotage was carried on in this country, 
not the least of which was accomplished 
by the delay of shipments of arms and 
munitions to the nations fighting Hitler, 
and that much of this delay took place on 
the Pacific coast through prolonged 
strikes by the longshoremen’s union un- 
der the leadership of Mr. Bridges. 

PM and other newspapers which sym- 
pathize with Communism did not hail 
with denunciation the commutation by 
the President of the sentence of Earl 
Browder—leading Communist of Amer- 
ica and its perpetual candidate for the 
Presidency—for the felonious crime of 
falsifying his passport. Browder was 
convicted and sent to prison not for being 
a Communist, but because he committed, 
not once, but at least four times, the 
plain garden variety of felonious falsifi- 
cation of passport information in order 
to secure American passports under ficti- 
tious names so that he might travel in 
foreign countries under the protection of 
the American flag. He could not have 
secured passports under his own name, 
otherwise he would not have found it 
necessary to perjure himself. Under the 
circumstances, his sentence was not un- 
duly severe. He was released, however, 
and his sentence commuted, not because 
he was a common felon, but because he 
was a prominent Communist in prison. 
If the President thought, as he said, that 
the release of Browder would promote 
unity, he should read an editorial on 
page 2 of this newspaper PM of June 2, 
entitled “Let Biddle Atone—Now.” 
Sounds almost as though a blood purge 
might be impending. 

Of course, everybody expects the 
Bridges’ deportation order to go to the 
Supreme Court. Few expect Bridges to 
be deported. 

The editorial convulsions of PM and 
other publications of like ilk indicate that 
they are still more concerned with what 
happens to Communists than they are 
with many more important matters 





Pensions at 60 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALFRED F. BEITER 


OF NEW YORK 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
. 


Thursday, June 4, 1942 
Mr. BEITER. Mr. Speaker, my dis- 
tinguished colleague, the assistant ma- 
jority whip from Kansas, Mr. Hovston, 
in his discourse on Monday of this weck, 








stated that every one and everybody 
favors pensions; that the President, the 
Vice President, the Congress, and the 
overwhelming majority of the American 
people favor pensions. 

However, in relation to old-age 
pensions, there is some indecision as to 
when payments should begin. There are 
some who believe that pensions should 
begin at 65—I believe that annuities 
Should be payable at 60. 

I come from an industrial area where 
both men and women, for years, have 
worked in factories; where, today, larger 
numbers of men and women are working. 
Despite improvements in working condi- 
tions, particularly during the last 10 
years, despite improvements to protect 
life, limb, and the general health of 
workers, factory life takes a terrific toll 
in the health and life of factory workers. 

LIFE BEGINS TO END AT 45 


Life, for industrial workers, begins to 
end at 45; their fingers become less nim- 
ble and their bodies no longer can keep 
pace with modern mass-production re- 
quirements; at 45, employment 
tell them they are no longer needed; then 
many of them have to shift as best they 
can for themselves—this is one reason 
why we have had to have a work-relief 
program. 

This situation is typical of industrial 
areas. Store and office workers, farm- 
ers and little businessmen find them- 
selves in a similar situation. 

As age increases, employment and 
earning power, and income, decline. 
Earning power declines after 45, and de- 
clines more rapidly and progressively 
with age. It is estimated that the decline 
is from an average, annual wage of $1,400 
at 45 to $1,000 at 65. 

PRESENT 

The limit for old-age ance 
and for old-age and survivors insurance 
is 65. There are estimated to be approxi- 
mately 9,000,000 people in the United 
States beyond 65. Of these a relatively 
small percentage can qualify for old-age 
assistance and a small percentage is 
covered by old-age and survivors insur- 
ance. Even those who qualif: get a 
mere pittance which does not permit a 
livelihood of health and decency. 


PENSIONS AT 60 


agents 


AGE LIMIT 


“ve 
aps 


accict 
Asolo 


On the other hand, there are esti- 
mated to be roughly 5,000,000 people be- 
tween 60 and 65. About one-tenth of 
these, according to all known estimates, 
receive an income which would permit 
healthful and decent life. Of the re- 
mainder, the great majority are farmers, 
domestics, and workers at odd jobs, who 
do not earn a minimum of health and 
decency; a few who receive pensions 01 
who have some other means of subsist- 
ence; and the unemployed. 

Every one of us, every Member of the 
House, has a sizable number of thes 
people in his district. Industry does not 
want them, they cannot provide retire- 


ment for themselves, consequently it 


must be provided by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Therefore, let us get together rig] 
now on providing aid for them at 60 


A2057 
Fifty-Dollar Base Pay for Soldiers, Sail- 


ors, and Marines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 4, 1942 


Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. 
Speaker, under permission granted 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, 
I am inserting a radio address I delivered 
over a Nation-wide broadcast of the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co. and associated 
radio stations here in Washington last 
night. 

The address 


Mr. 


me 


follows: 


Fellow Americans, first I want to thank 
the National Broadcasting Cx 
radio stations for giving me this opportunity 
of speaking to you tonight 

I wisn that every enlisted man 
armed forces of our country, and every father 
and every mother who has a son in the serv- 
ice, every wife and every child of these men, 
could hear what I have to say to you at this 
time on the question of raising 
of the men in our armed forces 

When the measure providing increased pay 
for these men came before the House I 
Offered an amendment to raise the baSe pay 
to $50 a month. That amendment was 
adopted by a vote of 332 to 28, or more than 
11 tol. 


The bill went to conference and the con- 


ferees disagreed on that amendment When 
it came back to the House I offered a motion 
to recOmmit with instructions to the Hous 
conferees to stand by the House amendment 


and hold out for 850. That motion was car- 
ried by a vote of 332 to 31, or a little m 
than 10 to 1. 





The question is now in the lap of the 
Senate. I understand a motion 1 be mad 
in the Senate tomorrow or early next week 
to instruct the Senate conferees to agree to 


this amendment. 
I know it is contended 
$50 a month is tc 


by some 


much to pay an eniisted 

















man at this time. With that contention I 
cannot agree When men working in de- 
fense industries are drawir $200 or $300 a 
month, or more, and these splendid young 
men are called away from their jobs, their 
farms, their offices, their stores, or fi m 
other occupation of g l employmer 
certainly not too much to pay them a mini- 
mum of $50 a month 
Some people are content - 
posed allotments to dependent 
the place of this increase. I « not ree 
with that contention We provided lot- 
ments for n the service in tl v 
nd when the ul Over t ~ 
and th count deman< \ 
ust the veteral compe 
hat should have b 1 
I t throug! tn t I 
( pen for f eral 
r; I was of the der ( 
hat r sur Hou I 
7 year: tf I ( - 
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readjusted pay they 
while the war was on 
Understand this $50 will not pay these men 
as much as they should have, but ‘t is all 
we could get. All amendments for further 
increases were voted down 
people claim that the 
should take the place of this increase. 
insurance is never paid until 


should have received 


Some insurance 
But 


the veteran 


dies or becomes totally and permanently dis- 
abied. Three and a half million men had 
to drop their insurance after the last war 
and got no benefits from it at all 

Some people have contended that we 
should pay these men this extra money in 
bonds. In the first place, we do not require 
the men working in defense industries to 


take 25 or 50 percent of their pay in bonds, 
and even if we did, they would still have left 
far more than is paid these men in the service 
The men in the service are amply capable of 
taking care of their own pay, and I have no 
patience with the arguments being advanced 
that any part of it be withheld because they 
would not know what to do with it 
Another argument that has been made is 
that those of us who are in favor of this in- 
crease are trying to pay these men for their 
patriotism That argument is ridiculous. 
Everyone knows that we can never pay them 
for the sacrifices they are making in the 
great struggle now being waged against the 
dictators of the earth; but we can give them 
this small raise, this small manifestation of 
& nation’s gratitude for the services they are 
rendering and the sacrifices they are making 
in order that they may enjoy some of the 
comforts and conveniences, as well as some of 
the peace of mind which this increased pay 
would bring 
Since my amendment was first adopted, I 
have heard from men in the service all over 
as well as from their parents, 


toe country, 
and I am convinced that nothing that Con- 


gress has yet done would be worth more for 
the morale of the men in the rank and file 
of our armed forces than for the Senate to 
agree to this amendment to raise the base 


pay of these men to $50 a month 


We are furnishing the finest soldiers, sail- 
ors, and marines, and the finest aviators the 
world has ever seen, and we can certainly 


afford to give 
encourage 


them this small expression of 
1ent at a time when they are grap- 





plir with the forces of Hitler, Mussolini, 
and Japan in every part of the globe, in order 
that our institutions, our form of Govern- 
ment, our way of life, our Christian civiliza- 


m may survive 
Attempts are being made to make the boys 
in the 





service believe that my amendment 
will delay or endanger any raise in pay at 
Don't let ‘em fool you, boys. The ones 
who make that argument probably don’t want 
l nave any pay increase at all 
Some people are complaining about the cost 
of this increa It will be infinitesimal 
co! ed W the billions now being spent 
purpose I have voted for every 
e appropriation for financing this war 
I It er voted for a provision that 
I thou v ld contribute more to the suc- 
of our cause for the amount involved 
righteous increase in pay the 
I ! bearing the brunt of this 
se boys get no time and 
! ve me r double pay for Sundays 
I st of the items they 
! many services for which 
e many contributions 
many instances 
rec nt $ I imere pittance 
If fe positions whose 
é I t e war pro- 
] € t I tl ‘ t 
I A fi i r ntry and 
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shell. Think of the ones 20,000 feet in the 
air, grappling with death or plunging to it in 
burning planes. Think of the ones who face 
the enemy upon the seven seas where angry 
waves combine with deadly bombing planes 
and treacherous submarines to send them to 
destruction in flaming seas of oil; imagine 
yourself in their position and I believe you 
will agree that the least thing we can do for 
these brave men is to give this increase rais- 
ing their base pay to $50 a month. 

If you agree with me, write or wire your 
Senator at once and urge him to support my 
amendment. 

Thank you and good night. 





Nation-Wide Gasoline Rationing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES DOMENGEAUX 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 4, 1942 


Mr. DOMENGEAUX. Mr. Speaker, 
regardless of the critical wave of indig- 
nation that has swept this country be- 
cause of proposals to make gasoline 
rationing Nation-wide, I understand 
that serious thought is still being given 
by our war agencies to go through with 
their original plan. 

I have expressed my opposition to this 
plan to both President Roosevelt and Mr. 
Donald M. Nelson, Director of the War 
Production Board, and at this time wish 
to raise my voice in protest at the appar- 
ent injustice certain Government officials 
are about to perpetr..te upon the people 
of this country. I cannot help but criti- 
cize and denounce the unsound and 
groundless basis of this proposed ration- 
ing. 

The excuse has been extended that 
proposals for Nation-wide gasoline ra- 
tioning were made in the conservation of 
tires. This truly seems to be placing the 
cart before the horse. If it is tire con- 
servation that they wish, why not 
tighten the restrictions on tires and not 
go about this in an indirect manner and 
defend themselves with this weak excuse? 
The patriotic citizens of this country 
realize the seriousness of the situation. 
They have been told that our rubber sup- 
plies are low, and once their present tires 
are used up no more will be available. 
I give them credit in having enough 
common sense to make the best use of 
the tires they now have, and proposals 
such as have been extended by our war 
agencies are nothing more than an in- 
sult to their intelligence. From the cor- 
respondence I have received thus far on 
this particular matter, the reaction has 
been one of common disgust at the stu- 
pidity shown by men who are placed in 
high position because they are supposed 
to know better, men who are supposed to 
be specialists in economics and experts 
in their various lines of endeavor. The 
only conclusion the average man has ar- 
rived at is that these men are abusing 
the power given them in operating our 
war-production machine in an attempt 
to regiment the average man and place 
themselves in positions of greater per- 
sonal power, 
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We have already in this country a vol- 
untary system of rationing which is the 
result of the people’s common sense, in 
view of the information they have at 
hand, and regulations that have already 
been established, such as speed limits 
and information concerning the shortage 
of critical materials. 

This has been proved by sales reports 
of gasoline retail dealers in unrestricted 
areas where a material reduction in said 
sales are reported. Gasoline rationing 
in the Eastern States is merely the result 
of the lack of transportation facilities, 
which has been primarily brought upon 
by the frequent sinking of. tankers on 
the Gulf and Atlantic coasts. I agree 
that rationing in this case has a sound 
basis. We have seen the effect of this 
rationing here in the East and it has 
certainly not helped to increase our war 
production effort. On the contrary, it 
has somewhat placed a strain on our pro- 
duction. This being true, why should 
we then place the same hardships and 
burdens upon the people of those States 
who produce and manufacture petroleum 
products in large quantities and are not 
bothered with lack of transportation. 
We must produce more every day, and 
production depends to a great extent 
upon transportation, so until it becomes 
absolutely necessary to ration gasoline 
on a Nation-wide scale, we should at 
least allow unlimited transportation un- 
til that time. 

Coming back to the conservation of 
rubber we have to assume that the 
moguls in our war agencies do not intend 
to confiscate the tires from private auto- 
mobiles and on this assumption it is pre- 
sumed that the people will be allowed to 
retain them. According to my informa- 
tion, the average tire if not in use, will 
dry-rot almost as quickly as a tire will 
wear when in use, particularly since 
speed limits have been lowered and the 
rubber shortage has been brought to the 
attention of the people. The people 
would never understand why they should 
let their tires dry-rot when there is so 
much need to put forth transportation 
made possible by these tires. I am sure 
that all of the Members of this House 
agree with this. 

In Louisiana and other oil-producing 
States we have what is known as pro- 
ration. This serves the double purpose 
of conserving our existing oil fields and 
at the same time prevents the produc- 
tion and manufacture of petroleum prod- 
ucts beyond the needs and storage space 
of that area. How would our people ever 
understand a gasoline rationing order 
of this type while at the same time they 
are daily operating in the midst of oil 
fields and petroleum refineries. It just 
does not make sense. 

Just because the East is forced to ra- 
tion gasoline on account of lack of 
transportation is no reason why the other 
parts of the country should suffer this 
same in ogder to conserve rubber. I can 
see no sense in this, no more than there 
would be any in the people of 
Louisiana destroying their cotton crop 
because the people of Mississippi lost 
theirs due to floods. This may not be 
an exact comparison, but the inanity of 
both closely parallel each other. We 


Members of the Legislature have given 


sense 





certain powers to the executive depart- 
ment because we felt that these powers 
were necessary for our success in winning 
this war. We have been taught from 
childhood that our country was formed 
and has prospered because of the demo- 
cratic principles our forefathers have 
handed down to us, and in giving the ex- 
ecutive department this power we cer- 
ainly had no idea that an attempt would 
be made to use it for the personal gratifi- 
sation and self-esteem of any set of Gov- 
ernment officials. 

If the Government needs the tires now 
on the people’s automobiles, I feel sure 
that the people will gladly relinquish 
them. In fact, whatever regulations are 
issued by our war agencies that have a 
sound basic policy will be blindly followed 
by ail of our patriotic American citizens, 
but proposals similar to those now under 
consideration for Nation-wide gasoline 
rationing will only meet a storm of dis- 
approval; will probably alter our entire 
production schedule; will seriously affect 
our war effort; and materially help to 
defeat our purpose. 

I suggest that instead of using high- 
handed tactics and back-door policies 
these agencies should keep our citizens 
fully advised cf the shortage of critical 
materials, encourage the conservation of 
these materials through cooperation, and 
give the people who are actually doing 
the work in this war an opportunity to 
win it unhampered. Our country be- 
longs to its free people. Let us keep it 
that way. Let us not allow a few ap- 
pointed individuals to regiment the peo- 
ple we represent. To win this war and 
to keep our democratic principles alive, 
we must represent the people. We must 
form policies in line with their thoughts, 
and in turn must not allow a ap- 
pointed officials to aSsume a dictatorial 
attitude toward our people. If these 
officials persist in their attitude, it is 
high time that we take away from them 
the powers we have given them in the 
belief that they would judicially and 
equitably be administered. 
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Vote on War Resolutions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. J. HARDIN PETERSON 


OF FLORIDA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 4, 1942 
Mr. PETERSON of Fiorida. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 


marks in the 


lowing 


ReEcorD, I inc'ude the fol- 
telegram received yesterday by 
the najority leader from the gentleman 
from Florida [Mr. Green]: 
STARKE, FLA., J 
McCorMACK 
Democratic Leader, 
Washington, D.C 
with my wife, who is se Sly ill 
Please note in Recorp reasons for my abse! 
and state that if I were in attendance at 
ion today I would vote for war declaratior 
Hungary, and Rumania 
LEX GREEN 
Member? i¢ 


Hon. JOHN W 
Hi t S¢ 


Am here 





yainst Bulgaria 








Filipino Leader Sees Greater Need of 
United States—Thinks Philippine In- 
dependence Depends on What Happens 
To Far Eastern Colonial Powers—Dr. 
Diosdado M. Yap Says We Are Fight- 
ing To Save Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HARRY L. HAINES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 4, 1942 


Mr. HAINES. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
ORD, I include the following article writ- 
ten by Teddy de Nalasco, executive edi- 
tor of the Filipino Reporter, on the ad- 
dress delivered by a distinguished citizen 
of the Philippines before a group of civic 
organizations in my congressional dis- 
trict: 

Regardless of the outcome, the current war 
in Asia has for the time being wiped out all 
thoughts of independence for the Philippines 
by 1946 and has taught Filipinos and conti- 
nental Americans the mutual benefits of 
American control over the islands, that 
eventual independence depended upon what 
would happen to far ea 
after victory has been achieved 

This is the gist of Dr. Diosdado M. Yap’ 
recent talk before a group of Kiwanians, 
Lions, and Rotarians at a banquet in Littles- 
town, Pa. 

Dr. Yap, who is 
lectures and who has become a familiar fig- 
ure on the American lecture platform, re 





scern coionial powers 


noted for extemporaneous 
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his audience with typical American humor 
and cited historical events in American his- 
tory that had taken place in Littlestown and 
nearby spots at the beginning of his le ire 
He reviewed the courage and f 
American and Filipino troops in ¢ f 
Battan and Corregidor. Th i! 
erted, will stand J ed § s 
until final victory over I ( n 
fodders of the Mikad - 
quences the war may 1 1e 
Filipino people 
At the end of his remarks, h¢ 
ig as the K I Lions J 
f Lit NI 1 I 
Mr. Ritter, « I f the pr I 
n word me | 
on c y Dr. Y 
1e Philippir ! I 
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Pa e 1 I 1 
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\ l ! ur 
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Y tvle D Y ed i 
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il Mac rvunul Ame 
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Why? 
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A Serious Tax Snarl 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 4, 1942 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, un¢er 
the permission granted me, I include as 
part of my remarks an article which 
appeared in the April issue of the New 
Age. 

The article follows: 


A peculiar tax tangle between the States 
and the Federal Government, growing out of 
a Supreme Court decision last November in 
the case of Alabama v. King and Boozer, has 
led United States Representative JoHN J. 
Cocuran, of Missouri, to introduce a bill that 
will settle the dispute, thereby saving the 
Federal Government an estimeted $1,500,- 
000,000 on its nationai defense program. 

The Court decision grew out of a case in 
Alabama when that State attempted to col- 
lect taxes from a contractor and his sub- 
contractors who were carrying out a defense 
contract for the Federal Government. The 
Court ruled that constitutional immunity 
did exist insofar as the transaction was be- 
tween the Government and the parent con- 
tractor, but that there was no immunity 
insofar as transactions between the parent 
company, subcontractors, and material men 
were concerned 

There are 22 States which impose taxes of 
the kind mentioned. Originally, 13 of these 
exempted the Government and the fixed-fee 
contractor, but, since the Supreme Court 
decision, a majority of these States have can- 
celed such exemptions. There are 6 States 
that still exempt the fixed-fee contractor 
notwithstanding the Court decision, and 6 
tinued or commenced statu- 





other States cor 
tory exe 

Some persons have stated that the loss of 
this tax would adversely affect the school 
funds, but just how that could he, when the 
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t has not yet been collected by any of the 
States as a result of the Supreme Court deci- 
sion i er not been clarified 
by those Due to the war 
progr he § ssouri alone collected 
$10.0 0 mo! n sales taxes in 1941 than 
i 1940 
Or ffi l mplained to the congressional 
committer at ts hearing ol! this bill that 
Government was using State highways 
\ mbul 1e States, but the law 
under whit Federal funds were allocated to 
t) veral States provides specifically that 
it was in th teres of military operations 
nd } Rural Free Delivery highway 
I 1 ; d by the Public Roads Admin- 
j I y that since 1917 the Federal 
Government h in investment of $4,212,100,- 
000 i hway ! ughout the country 
In view of this stupendous expenditure, it 
! fficul follow those who would 
Fed 1 Government the right to 
I X out payil tribute to 
§ A hould not be forgotten 
Ss emselves have a vital in- 
e problem of national defense. 
41 Federal Government made 
t S tes, 10r various pur- 
I $700,000,000 So it is 
immunity to 
t I ment in expenditures 
for national « will be quickly passed 
Besides this, Arm nd Navy officials fear that 
yreat amount of time wo1 be taken up 
by offic who we eeded f strictly mili- 
vary and production effort, in gathering an 
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enormous galaxy of data to combat the in- 
numerable tax cases which are sure to follow 
unless Congress passes legislation covering 
this field of tax exemption. 





We Must Have Rubber 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CARL T. CURTIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 4, 1942 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following state- 
ment made by me before the Gillette 
committee of the Senate: 


Mr. Chairman, I have followed the work of 
this committee very carefully every day and 
I want to commend the committee for their 
patriotic efforts in trying to provide things 
that will win this war, and at the same time 
benefit agriculture. 

Frankly, I doubt if the things that I say 
here will be new or original. To that extent 
I hope I will not bore the committee. At the 
same time I want to clearly state my position 
on it, because it is a matter that I have been 
interested in and have worked upon for 
months. 

Every technical witness that has appeared 
before this committee—and there have been 
some of America’s outstanding men here— 
has agreed that the shortest, quickest, and 
best route to synthetic rubber is by way of 
alcohol made from farm products, yet the 
Secretary of Commerce and the War Pro- 
duction Board flatly and defiantly refuse to 
budge an inch to make that a reality 

I remind this committee that 6 months 
have elapsed since Pearl Harbor; that the 
tragic situation with rubber is far worse than 
most of us can imagine. Pearl Harbor found 
us with about 1 year’s supply of rubber for 
our military needs alone. It was imperative 
that the rubber situation be solved within 18 
months after Pearl Harbor. One-third of 
that time is gone, and not one thing has been 
done. The whole economy of our country is 
oreaking down. Federal, State, and munici- 
pal revenues are falling off because of the 
decrease in gasoline tax collections since ve- 
hicles have been taken off road, due to 
the shortage of rubber. Countless business- 
men toss upon their sleepless pilows because 
their business is dependent upon rubber. 
Farmers need rubber badly to get their prod- 
ucts to market. Every day that we fail to 
solve the problem of rubber, this war is pro- 
longed that much more. Every day that 
there is inaction on the part of the United 
States Government in taking definite and 
positive steps to relieve the rubber situation, 
that many more American boys must pay the 
supreme sacrifice. It is prolonging the war. 

In spite of the fact that the shortest and 
quickest route to rubber is by way of al- 
cohol from farm products, the question is 
raised, Why aren't we now making alcohol 
and rubber from farm products? The answer 
is that the War Production Board refuses to 
permit the use of materials to properly con- 
struct and properly equip plants for this pur- 
pose They have steadfastly held to that 
position, even though the Department of Ag- 
riculture of the United States Government, 
the Iowa State College at Ames, Iowa, the 
University of Idaho and the University of 
Nebraska, as well as countless reputable indi- 
viduals, have begged them to do otherwise. 
The Nation’s necessity is agriculture’s op- 
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portunity. Both will gain by such a develop- 
ment. 

While all this inaction is taking place 
on the part of the War Production Board, 
transportation and business continue to 
break down and the need for rubber for mili- 
tary purposes becomes greater, and the sit- 
uation becomes blacker and blacker. 

It has been charged that certain dollar-a- 
year men in the War Production Board, in- 
cluding the Division of Priorities, were re- 
fusing to grant the use of materials for the 
construction of plants to make rubber and 
alcohol from farm products, because of their 
greedy, selfish interest, and their desire to 
serve the huge corporations to whom they 
owe allegiance. 

I do not want to believe this, therefore I 
reject that statement. However, I am con- 
vinced that the public is entitled to know 
the facts, therefore I direct a challenge to 
Mr. Donald Nelson, head of the War Produc- 
tion Board, and Mr. Jesse Jones, head of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation and 
Secretary of Commerce, to release and make 
available such steel, copper, and other ma- 
terials for the construction and equipment 
of at least one alcohol and rubber plant, to 
be properly constructed and properly oper- 
ated, as determined by the proponents of 
such project who have appeared before this 
committee 

I challenge, I dare, these men to permit the 
building of just one plant to see what can be 
done. I might say that at the same time I 
challenge the proponents of this plan, both 
technical and otherwise, to make good, if Mr. 
Nelson and Mr. Jones allow them to build a 
plant. 

The production of rubber is critical. The 
public is entitled to know the facts, as well as 
to have the ultimate solution of the problem. 

I am informed that it would take a possible 
maximum of about 375 tons of steel, together 
with a few tons of copper, which the propo- 
nents already have on hand, and perhaps a 
little silver, to construct a plant - 

In all fairness to the proponents, they 
should have a free hand to construct the best 
plant they know how, and then all America 
should look to them to make good. 

To win this war we need courageous and 
decisive action. It was Theodore Roosevelt 
who said: “In this world the job must neces- 
sarily fall to the man who both can and will 
do it when it must be done. When face to 
face with it, the man who fails either in the 
power of will, the man who is half-hearted or 
incompetent, must give way to the actual 
doer.” 

So I dare Mr. Nelson and Mr. Jones to per- 
mit the building of one plant for the produc- 
tion of alcohol and rubber from farm crops to 
see what can be done. 





Bluenoses Never Learn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN W. BOEHNE, JR. 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 4, 1942 


Mr. BOEHNE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following editorial 
from the Indianapolis Times of May 21, 
1942: 

BLUENOSES NEVER LEARN 

Thirty Members of Congress met to plan 
a fight for a war measure to restrict sale of 
liquor to men in the armed forces. What is 


wars TFS OTT. 
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needed, acccrding to Representative Bryson, 


of South Carolina, who called the meeting, 
is— 

“Legislation to protect the boys from un- 
due temptation, especially youths away from 
home for the first time.” 

Probably nothing much except controversy 
will come of this scheme 

A large majority of Congress undoubtedly 
has the sense to realize what would happen 
if soldiers and sailors were told: “You're 
old enough to die for your country, and 
mature enough to be trusted with its safety, 
but your country won't trust you to regulate 
your personal conduct when off duty.” 

That wouldn’t stop the sale of liquor to 
the armed forces. It would only make boot- 
legging a thriving industry around every 
cantonment, and it would make the soldiers 
and sailors fighting mad, not at the Germans 
and Japs but at Congress. 





Un-American Group Opposes Congress- 
man Hall’s Reelection 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, Ju.re 4, 1942 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, it 1s my contention trat the 
people of our locality are fighting this 
war to preserve a constitutional form of 
government. They feel, I am sure, that 
any move to undermine it on the part 
of ua-American and _ foreign-minded 
groups within our body politic should be 
resisted and exposed whenever it is pos- 
sible. The purpose of my remarks is to 
do just this. 

It is no discredit to the brave and gal- 
lant fight which the Russian people are 
waging against nazi-ism to say that the 
Communist Party is odious, undesirable, 
and dedicated with all its hidden power 
to undermining our beloved American 
Government. It is, therefore, necessary 
to place communism in the category of 
the peoples’ enemies. 

Last week many people from home 
wrote letters to me enclosing large paid 
advertisements which had appeared 
throughout my district. These ads were 
sponsored by an organization known as 
the Union for Democratic Action. The 
objective of these ads was to urge the 
liquidation of your Congressman at the 
polls as well as to besmirch his patriotism 
and his intentions. 

Lest I be accused of misrepresenting 
the true character of the Union for 
Democratic Action, by making any state- 
ment of my own about what I think of 
it, Iam taking this occasion to read from 
the account found in the files of the State 
Department which as you Know is headed 
by the President’s able Secretary of State, 
Cordell Hull. I want the people of my 
district to know just what manner of men 
are opposing my reelection to Congress 
and I quote from the State Department 
report: 

The Union for Democratic Action despi 
its name, is an aggregation of persons whose 


te 
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chief claim to public attention is their long 
affiliation with the front organizations of the 
Communist Party 

Even more sinister than the past records of 
the union's members is the objective of the 
group. That objective may be summarized 
briefly as the utilization of America’s war 
crisis for the purpose of effecting what the 
union believes to be a program of social gains. 
Translated into stark realism, the union’s 
idea of sccial gains is the entrenchment of 
the proponents of class struggle even more 
deeply into American life. 

The case against the Union for Democratic 
Action may be stated in brief by calling at- 
tention to the fact that its outstanding lead- 
ers have long records of affiliation with the 
numerous front organizations of the Com- 
munist Party. 





The Crad!e of Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 4, 1942 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
which I delivered last Sunday at Red 
Bank, N. J., the home of the junior Sen- 
ator from New Jersey [Mr. Barsogr}. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, distinguished guests, my 
friends, at the outset of this observance, per- 
mit me to state that I am more than grate- 
ful to the distinguished junior Senat om 


r 
New Jersey, Senator Barsour, and to the }j 
triotic organizations assembled here today, 


for their invitation to address this 





gatnering 


here in Monmouth County—the home 
county of your junior Senator—a splendid 
gentleman and an able statesman 

It is a rare privilege to address such a 
tremendous group of Americans and it is 


particularly a privilege to address them on 
historic New Jersey soil—a great battleground 
of the Revolution and a vital part our 
war effort today 

This region has not only seen history made 
in the past, it is making history today Here, 
within a short distance of Red Bank, there 
are present-day military centers—Fort Mon- 
mouth, Fort Hancock, Camp Evans (at Bel- 


ol 


mar), the Lakehurst Naval Station, and Fort 
Dix. Here within a radius of probably 50 
miles, you have located a number of impor- 
tant military posts and here in this State, 


your war-production factories 
notable record 

Great battles in the war for the independ- 
ence of America were fought on the soil of 
old Monmouth County, and Red Bank itseif 


are making a 


was involved in the campaign which Corn- 
wallis waged in New Jersey 

The last 2 months of the memorable year 
of 1776—excluding the final week—were 
among the darkest days of the Revolution 
but great Revolutionary war battle which 
were fought on the soil of this State, brought 
victorious encouragement to our force nd 
brought immortal honor to your Common- 
wealth. 

Here in the heart of the country which has 
produced so many outst Re ition- 





ary War historians every ( 
the story of that cold Christma 
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a little army of 2,400 men crossed the ice 
floes and the rapid current of the Delaware, 
to successfully attack the Hessians at Tren- 
ton in a victory which was as surprising to 
our opponents then as Doolittle’s attack on 
Japan was in the present war. 

Every school child knows the story of the 
Battle of Princeton and the legendary brav- 
ery of a commander riding to the front in 
the midst of flying bullets and eneveloped 
in a cloud of smoke—just as today American 
heroes are creating new legends of th« 
bravery which has always characterized 
soldiers. 

Frederick the Great is said to have regarded 





the achievements of Washington in those 3 
historic weeks as the most brilliant in mili- 
tary history, because Washington, with his 


small, half-trained army, had won twe 
standing victories and had turned 
of popular feeling and had infused 
hope into the hearts of our people 
We all know the story of the Battle of 
Monmouth—the last general engagement on 
northern soil—the last battle in which 10,000 


out- 
the tide 


a new 


men in the British army and at least 10.000 
men in the American army fought Phat 
was the only battle of the Revolution 

War where the principal forces of both 


armies participated in the open field. Ti 
Battle of Monmouth may have been a 
decisive victory, but the advantage ls 
with the Americans and Washi 
Congress regarded it as a patriot victcry. It 
ended the cabel which had hampered Wash- 
ington, and it gave new courage and confi- 
dence to the soldiers and the people 
Certainly it is true that Washingtor 
Greene, Stirling, Lafayette, Wayne 


not 
iy clearly 


gton and tl 





and Knox 


have tllowed this memorable ground for 
all time. They fought here—the best light 
infantry troops of their day. They fought 
here the guards and the grenadi £ i 


and they fought them 
‘neat 
iously 


when we are 


mighty British Army 
successfully and g 
Today, particularly 





process of organizing a Women’s Army Auxil- 
iary Corps, we should recall also tl gend 
of Molly Pitcher of Monmouth County and 
her exploits on that hot July 28 i 778 
The story of Mary Hayes, who loaded he 
cannon when her husband was wounded 
in the Battle of Monmouth is a part of 

legend of America and it perhaps an in- 


spiration today to the 
tion 

The story of the Battle of Monmouth 
not complete, however, without the story 
Valley Forge, without the story of men living 


women of this genera- 


in log huts on the rugged hillside in a 
wilderness, built in the midst of thick woods 
near frozen waters. The story of the historic 
battles of New Jersey would not be complete 


without the story of the scldiers who yoked 














themselves to the wagons to bring timb > 
Valley Forge. The story would not be I 
plete unless we spoke of the bitter cold 1 
the wind and the sleet and the bleeding feet 
that left bloody trails on the whité n 
The story uld not be complete unles 
told of the men who worked without pay and 
without food—cold, hungry, and half-naked, 
and sleeping on the cold frozen bare earth in 

ir huts 

There is a lesson to be learned from 
story of Valley Forge and the Batt] 
Monmouth 

We k Ww that while Steuben v di 

iwhening our er Vall I 

General Howe's men were deteri ! 
Philadelphia, where they ving dle 





ness and luxury 


ington’s force his men had been weakens 
by soft living, but Washington's for had 
been toughened in the now of Valle 
Forge and in his rigorous drilling of 
previous winter 

Today we are called upon t rif To- 
day we are called upon to toughe: 
for combat in a war of survival with a horde 
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of bloody barbarians in other lands. Today 
as a people we must recovenant ourselves with 
the fervent and courageous spirit of convic- 
tion and faith which characterized the men 
and women of the Revolution, 

I might say in passing, that there were 
grave indictments which could be laid at the 
door of Congress in those trying days of the 
2evolution, and it may be that there are still 
indictments which can be directed at Con- 
gress today, but at least it may be said to- 
day that the elected representatives of the 
people of the United States have given their 
wholehearted and unqualified help to the 
armed forces and to those entrusted with the 
guidance and direction of this war. 

The lesson of Valley Forge is a lesson of 
grim endurance and of almost unbelievable 
heroic sacrifice. Who among us will com- 
plain of tire regulations, sugar shortages, and 
gasoline rationing, when we read of the half- 
starved, half-frozen patriots of Valley Forge? 
The lesson of Valley Forge is that we must in 
our civilian life and on the home front at- 
tempt to match the hardships, if not the 
hazards, visited upon the men in the armed 
forces 

The second part of the lesson of Valley 
Forge is the simple lesson that war is a grim, 
ghastly business which cannot be won by a 
race of people who have gone soft, but which 
must be won by a people who are willing to 
face any obstacle, any hardship—a people 
strengthened by the fervor of their convic- 
ms and the faith that freedom must not 
rish from the earth 
Yesterday we marked another Memorial 
Jay. Here on the Sabbath, following that 
Memorial Day, we meet to pay homage to 
t who have answered the last roll call 
to find solace in the fields of peace. We ars 
met on the battleground of the Revolution 
to recovenant ourselves and our faith with 
the timeless dedication the men of the Rev- 

ution made here to the cause of freedom 





Tears d tributes are not enough. This 
] no ti for the emptiness of words. 
Rather it is a time for the fullness of deeds 
Freedom won here in this historic region is 
Vv me d 1 world-engulfing bondage 
The ideals of freedom men fought for here 
New Jersey and throughout our land dur- 


Revolutionary War days are being ravaged 
internationally. The hopes the heroes of the 
Revolution died for are being threatened 
I lom and freemen is not 

is menaced by sav 

















powers seeking to enslave us in a tyranny far 
more horrible than that which the men of 
the Revolu n fought against The camp 
fire e still burning. The torch of freedom 
iflame Human liberty is still at 
I t cold voiceless lips of those wh 
} f tirriz nd tragic ye 
( 1er worlds with Hin Ww 
es ] I f time, there comes a ¢ 
} } } 7 fy Valles fk I from 
I from Monmoutl 
G from Antieta from At- 
} V ri rom Chateau-Thierry 
A I f 1 B nd Cor r 
I the continer 1d seas f 
é call It is the high of 
t ( of free-born men t 
{ i ty mankird in the 
I 
. the of ++} bir h. 





n of America and th 
ed free peoples 
We only for th 
f } y ¢ dt u 
, A 1 Ame ca } 
V ! f d the chal- 
4 Vi ve arse 


hewn,” and we have resolved that ours is a 
living legacy which shali not die. We will 
keep faith. 

Here on this Sabbath, following the day 
when men gather in the valleys of the dead 
throughout the land, it is well for us to re- 
member also that we have an obligation to 
teach youth the inspiring lessons of the past 
and the present, of the response and call to 
arms, of the prayers that were uttered, of 
the sacrifices that were made, of the tears 
that were shed, of the lives that were lost, 
and the freedom that was won and will be 
won again. 

We must teach the youth of our land, of 
Washington, Greene, Stirling, LaFayette, 
Wayne, Knox, Lincoln, Grant, Sherman, 
Sheridan, Pershing, MacArthur, Wainwright, 
and Doolittle and, the soldiers and sailors in 
the ranks, and of the sacrifices made in 
every war by the men and women on the 
homefronts—teach them of the meaning of 
the Republic to ourselves, its birth and 
growth, and now the meaning of America 
to the world 

The Nation’s heroes are not merely legends 
They are very real today. They were no 
better and no stronger and no more noble 
than the men of this war. The men who 
made America great, the men who established 
and maintained our freedom, are as one with 
the men who fight to maintain it today. 

At Valley Forge, Washington looked beyond 
the bleak hills and the bloody footprints in 
the snow past the horizon into a vision of 
the future—a great future for a free people. 

The vision survived the bleak days of Val- 
ley Forge, survived the dark hours of the 
Civil War, survived the losses in France in 
the World War, and it has survived the losses 
in the Far East in this war. The vision of 
Washington was for a great, free people—a 
people industrious, practical, realistic, with 
faith in God and themselves. That vision of 
freedom will never perish, and we know that 
there will come a day when the scalps of the 
dictators are hung on the lodge poles of 
America. But those we shall conquer we 
would not enslave-—--rather we would liberate 
them from their heathen concepts. We 
would not be a master race of the Hitler 
type, but a master race preaching and effectu- 
ating brotherhood 

I am proud to speak to the patriotic or- 
ganizations gathered here today. Yours are 
organizations which symbolize a great deal to 
America, and I know that America means a 
great deal to each of you 

Some of you saw service overseas You 
gather today with your buddies and recall 
those days when you went forth in the uni- 
form of Uncle Sam and eventually found 
yourselves in France, and some of you on the 
Rhine. As you speak of those days time turns 
back in its course. You are 24 years younger 
Much has happened since th 





Today we find ourselves engaged in another 
world struggle, and now, because of the tre- 
mendous scope of the conflict, we are aware 
that we as a nation are again engaged in 
something bigger than ourselves, more impor- 
tant than our busiz s or our jobs—I mean 





the preservation of America 

‘the spark that lit your patriotic fervo1 
which sent many of you upon the broad 
waters of the Atlantic and beyond the seas to 





France, where battle awaited you—that same 
spark of patriotic fervor has again rekindled 
the youth of America. We dic wal 
No; we did not desire war—we But 
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we were attacked—attacked in dastardly 
uncivilized manner contrary to all interna- 
tional law and decency, d by the Japs 
at Pearl Harbor, and then within a few days 
we had war declared upon us by Hitler and 
Mussolini 


Yes, now the flam« f love of country 
and sacrifice is alight agalr and our sons 
and your sons are out braving the peril that 
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America might remain free, so that you and 
I will not be slaves as are the inhabitants of 
the conquered nations. 

The peace we hoped for, the oppressions 
that mankind is suffering, the heart-rend- 
ing misery visited on peoples everywhere— 
that responsibility is now ours. Just as in 
the last World War, when America coveted 
no territory, so now we are engaged in war, 
not for material gain but that freedom might 
continue to reign on this continent. In the 
last war we wanted all peoples to be free 
We wanted the great ideas of liberty and 
equality and freeedom to become the inher- 
itance of all peoples. So now we once again 
hope that when this holocaust is over free- 
dom will have opportunity to reign in the 
hearts and souls of men all over the globe 

Yet, there is a distinction now; at least I 
trust there is. We are a little more realistic 
Oh, yes, we are still idealists, we still have 
to get rid of a lot of our impractical thinking 
and action. But we know now that when 
this war is over the job isn’t done. 

Our soldiers won the last war—but the 
statesmen lost the peace. That must never 
happen again. We will have to be the Great 
Samaritan of the world, reaching out to aid 
and succor all peoples. But we also know 
that we cannot by merely drawing boundary 
lines expect peoples to live in peace. We 
also know many peoples do not want our way 
of living and thinking, and we are not going 
to impose those methods upon them. We 
also know that we can never again remain 
defenseless and unarmed in a world com- 
posed of races of different mentalities and 
characteristics. 

We know that America will have a larger 
role in shaping the destiny of the future of 
earth, and that we will have to be constantly 
on guard, and not be caught off guard again 
as we were at Pearl Harbor. We are the 
treasure chest of earth, and we must con- 
stantly be on the alert to guard that treasure. 
This war apparently will not eradicate greed 
and envy and jealousy and hate and bigotry. 

In fact, we have quite a job within our 
own borders to clear our own house of those 
undesirable qualities. 

I am speaking to leaders, men and women 
who influence the thought of their time. I 
am speaking to you residents of a region 
rich in the traditions of freedom, a region 
making an outstanding contribution to our 
war production ind to our fighting forces. 
Your factories and the men who labor in 
them are forging a large share of the weapons 
which will win this war. 

This old world of ours is on fire with war. 
In many places it seems to be falling to 
pieces. But America stands. She indeed has 
a rendezvous with destiny teday. And glori- 
ous it is to be an American 

Much of the old is passing. Change is the 
order of the day. Empires may be wrecked 
and old concepts discarded, but we Ameri- 
cans fearlessly face the future. We must win 
the war, and we will win the peace. Our re- 
sponsibility is great, but we will meet that 
responsibility head-on. This race of which 
we are a part will indeed become a master 
race, a race that would make all men 
brothers, not slaves—not a master race as 
Hitler uses the term 

In the last war the Army and the Navy 
had a tremendous job to do. But the job 
all America has to do now has been multi- 
plied many times Each of us knows that our 
lives, our fortunes, and our sacred honor are 
all pledged to win through to victofy. All 
the world is looking to America—freemen 
and slaves alike And we will not fail hu- 
manity. We will see to it that the old out- 
moded forms of government, where men are 
but the tools of dictators, shall not come 
upon this land. We will maintain the Re- 
public, because under its beneficent influ- 
ence men can vy and develop and be free 




















We will never forget what our veterans 
did. Chateau Thierry, the Battle of the 
Argonne, and the bravery and the courage 
of our men on every field constitute a living 
part of the American inheritance. And we 
will not forget the soldiers, the sailors, and 
the boys of the air corps who are going out 
today to sacrifice for God and country 

Already man for man, on every front in 
the world, in the air, under the sea, and on 
the waves, the American has demonstrated 
he was the equal and the better of any other 
race. And why? Because back in his heart 
he has his conviction that he is fighting 
for a great cause, for the maintenance of 
freedom and liberty, for the right of the 
individual to grow and develop. When we 
think of those who fought so bravely on 
Bataan, and those who fought at Corregidor, 
we are proud of our breed. Everywhere our 
boys are demonstrating the truly great quali- 
ties of fighting men who fight for right and 
homeland 

We are through with contemplating our 
mistakes. We have a job to do. With 





vigilance and courage the American people 
are going forward on every front—on the 
battle front and on the home front. We 
know the cost will be tremendous but we 
know we have to pay it, because we will 
not be slaves—slaves like those in Norway, 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Poland, Serbia. 


All their wealth, all their political life, their 
social life 


and even their religious life, has 
been regimented and taken over, and their 
men are even forced into the army of their 


conqueror. 

Our Army is expanding. We have about 
2,000,000 men in the service now. Before the 
year is up we will probabiy have 3,500,000 
men. Our Navy is being constantly increased, 
and the perscnnel will be doubled. Our fly- 
ing force is increasing by leaps and bounds. 
We may have a million men in that arm of 
the service before we are through with clean- 
ing up the Axis Powers. 

Our life, of course, will be changed 
sacrifice will be needed We 


Much 
will see our 


industry, and, generally speaking, all pheses 
of our life, regimented for the purposes of 
war. But this regimentation will come be- 
cause a free people wills it. But our liberties 
will remain intact, and we will be able to 


hand down our 
children 
I said we 


freedom 


unimpaired to our 


cannot take time to discuss our 


mistakes, cur unpreparedness. We can only 
look back occasionally in order that we can 
profit by such mistakes. At Pearl Harbor 
we were asleep, and we must not be found 
asleep again. We have too much of value 


here in America—too much that we and our 
posterity need, as well as the world—to be 
found asleep 
We hope t will be fought on foreig: 
shores, so that America will not be invade 
or her cities destroyed. To fight on fore 
shores is a tremendous job, but we can suc- 
cessfully carry through, and when we do, it 
will be to liberate men from the rule of the 
tyrant 
There will be many mistakes, n 
the days that are up ahe 
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nment was not geared for war We were 
not thinking in terms of subjugating othe! 
peoples, occupying other lands; we wanted to 
live our lives in our own way Then came 
the holocaust The dictator nations spread 
the fire of hell throughout the earth And 
now, we who have been smug and complacent 
are prep to do in so many months wh 
it took r so n y y C ind 
the best pa of it we are dem : 
what a free people can do when they get wn 
teamwork 
I repeat, we are witt ing impress | f 
of a fre people’s capacity for teamwork 
Part of t teamwork is for each of us to 
have a rebirth of faith in Our country; un- 
derstand what America meat her republi- 
form of government, her history; com- 


prehend the sacrifices that have been made 
that we might possess her great freedoms; 
get acquainted again with the Bill of Rights, 
the Declaration of Independence, and Le 
Constitution of the United States; get rid 
of fear and defeatism Let no propaga: 
undermine your faith in your Government 

We are all in the same boat I? this coun- 
try should go down we all go down. T 
are those in our midst who need our ai 
economic, physical, and spiritual. Those who 
have faith and radiate confidence and: morale 
must give that faith and confidence and 
morale to others. Yes, there are those among 
us who are discouraged and worried—parents 
who have given their sons. It is our job to 
reach out and help tnem 

Let us all be supersalesmen of America, 
of her greatness, of her future. Let us see 
to it that the fifth columnist and the sabo- 
teur does not disrupt our ranks. Reason and 
judgment are wanted now as never before 











Labor and management should come to- 
gether now and understand each other's 
problems. We are one people of many races 


Let no one split us 
Gentile, Protestant 
management, 


apart Let Jew 
and Catholic, labor 
farmer and city resident all 
recognize that we are first of all Americans 
If we compare our lot with those of the 
peoples in other lands, where the dictat 
have taken over, we will Not growl about 
anything. If we compare our meager sacri- 
fices with those of the men at Valley Forge, 
we know that it is a privilege to do our 
small but vital job on the home front We 


and 


and 





Americans are blessed beyond comparison 
While we may have to sacrifice some ina- 
terial things—we of the home front—I know 


that as a whole the American people will 
gladly do it. When we think of the mothers 
and fathers who are sending their son nan} 
ff whom will not return, we know it is n 
ime for any of us to protest the loss of p 


comforts 
You and I, of the homefront 


( 
t 











ourselves—dedicate, I say—ourselves f 
purpose that America shall remain free i 
her great freedoms shall be transmitted un- 
impaired to the latest generations 

Members of New Jersey’s great patriotic 
groups—you who are ready to give so much 
can appreciate fully what our fighting force 
are doing 

Now, just one word about this problem 
peace—you and I know that the world h 
grown smaller, that ions have l 
nations together 4:0 f at 
can fiy 7,000 miles without refueling—so I 
say to you, what will the world da r thi 
war is over and won by the free nat ? 
What will America do? t will you i 
I do? 

It is a gocd time to be thinking this prob- 


lem through. We the people 
I are among them—are 
Nation have the tre- 


mendous responsibility of answering 





Nation, and this 





question. You and I must think this prob- 
lem through This Nation cannot ignore the 
ility that will be hers as the great 
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at Gettysburg, Pa. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


( 


HON. JAMES J. DAVIS 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STA 


Thursday, June 4, 1942 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 


the Appendix of the 


{Mr. WILEY 
May 30, 1942, at Gettysburg, Pa., 
the auspices of Gettysburg 
Sons of Union Veterans of the 


Camp 


as follows: 





We are met here, to mark another Memo! 
Day. We are met, t y, to ] hoi 
here in their silent city, to those 
answered the last roll call to find eternal 
solace in the fields of peace. We are met 

Ridge, to do honor to thos« 


now living in the lengtheniz 
ho with their departed comrad 
have consecrated tl 


poor power to add or detract.’ 











Above all, we are met to rec nt 
selves and our faith with the timele ac 
cation Lincoln made here to the u 
work hus far so nobly advanced 

Tears and tributes are not enough. TI! 
is no time for the emptine of wor 
Rather it is a time for the fulness of deeds 
Men may be entombed here, but tl dre 





of freedom 
banished fror 
to menace us 





Lust never die 





with a wo 








e—a bondage of men’ db 
men of every color and creed 

The nati nal ideal men fought fo! 
Gettysburg, are being ravaged internat 
ally. The hopes, they die I I 

Pp jilled 

The battle for freedom and freeme} n 
yet won. We are met, i sp 
reality. The camp fires are still but 
Th torch of freedom is still aflame 
liber i l stake 

From the cold voiceless li] ey 
have left their stirring and trag 
to dwell in other worlds with Him, wv 

+} 


ples all abodes of time, 


From Bunker Hill, f1 





Gettysburg, from Antietam A 
Wilderness, from Chateau Thierry, t Ar 
gonne, from Bataan, Corregidor, and f 
the cor t nd seas of the 
i call It f gh call of « 
destiny : bo! men, to serve ful 
dig V f 1 K d I e ba 
ivery 
A Am«¢ the direct } { } 
t { tree m © er { I 
m. hi ep hun t t 
r re t t € rir 
y Vv eir batt Oul 
1 ir I erva I f An 
p ; qu IY I 
We cove I lal We f 
f qaom a l I y 1 
t i t 1 me i 
at l the A We h € i f 
ne ind t 
liv 
will ke 
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Memorial Day Address by Senator Wiley 


4 
br 
Ya 


RECORD an address 
by the very able Senator from Wisconsin 
delivered on Memorial Day, 
under 
112, 
Civil War. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 


lis ground “far above ul 


Human slavery 


n our land lives in other lands 
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men had here, nearly 8 decades ago, a clear 
prophetic vision that the republic and the 
ideals of a free people will survive 

In communities throughout the land, the 
Nation today Memorial Day. In 
these observances we look, not for marble 
markers, but rather to the people and to the 
land which are themselves enduring monu- 
ments to the men who have died, and to 
the men who are dying that the hopes of 
free men may liv 

The men who fight in our armed forces 

day lave cherished since childhood their 
of Memorial Day and the stirring 
feelings it engendered as crowds gathered in 
the valleys of the dead throughout our land. 

To the aged man it brings somber pictures 
of the past that touch innumerable chords of 
memory To the young man it brings a chal- 
lenge for the future. To the child it is a day 
of wonder, of awe, and hope. In their faces 
we can read many questions. 

We must teach them the inspiring 
jJessons of the past and the present, of the 
response and call to arms, of the prayers 

were uttered, of the sacrifices that were 

tl were shed, of the 

lives that were lost, and of the Union that 

was reunited, and the freedom that was won 
and will be won again 

We must teach them of Washington, of 
Lincoln, of Grant, of Sherman, of Sheridan, 

MacArthur, Wainwright, and 
the soldiers and sailors and 
anks, and of the sacrifices in 
the men and women on the 


observes 


memories 


ever 


made f the tears that 


ch them that today we are a 

1 people because the men in 

who fought at Gettysburg left 
-d people with one flag—the same 
ver Washington's troops, the 

nat went with Jackson to New 
same flag that went with Tay- 
to Mexico, the same flag that 
at Appomattox, the same flag 
nd Schley and Sampson flew 
Sh possessions, and the same 
ng carried to the shores cf 
today on every continent 

not merely leg- 

They were 

10 more no- 

The men who 

men estab- 

freedom, are as 


to maintain it 


who 


n looked beyond 
bloody footprints in 
o a vision of 

free people 
k days of Val- 
hours of the 


sses 
vision of 
people 
perisn 
without 
the men 


ua 


Norris of Nebraska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 4, 1942 


Mr.MEAD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an address entitled 
“Norris of Nebraska,” delivered by Wil- 
liam G. Searle, of Rome, N. Y., at the 
traditional class-day exercises held at 
Colgate University on May 9, 1942. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

If I were to tell you the story of Winston 
Churchill, I would take it from the lips of 
Englishmen, for whom no name could hold 
a sweeter sound. Were I to tell you the story 
of Douglas MacArthur, I should take it from 
your lips—you who glory in his valiant gen- 
eralship, you who will soon join him on the 
fighting front. ButI1 am to tell you tho story 
of another living man—a lonely crusader— 
and I take it from my heart, for I believe that 
this man can be called truly great. 

He sits today in the United States Senate, 
where he has served for three decades, and 
with each succeeding year the American peo- 
ple have reaped the rich benefits of his untir- 
ing and courageous efforts in their behalf. 
This man is Georce W. Norris, of Nebraska. 

Born on a farm into the progressive heri- 
tage of the Middle West, he spent his early 
ife helping in the support of his widowed 
mother and her family. Taking advantage of 
the meager opportunities that were his, 
young Norris earned a law degree and in 
Nebraska began a career that will live forever 
as an enigma in American politics. What, 
you are asking, is so novel and admirable 
about the life of an American politician that 
merits such extended praise? But listen— 
you who are sometimes cynical of the work- 
ings of our democratic Government—listen to 
the story of a man who threw aside the yoke of 
political favor and traded for it the far whiter 
mantle of true statesmanship 

The 1900 House of Representatives, into 
which Norris entered for the first of his five 
terms, was characterized by the dominant 
iron rule Spe r “Uncle Joe” Cannon, a 
politician sup ho knew only one word, 
“Republican,” and didn't care to learn any 
others. Norris, enrolled Repub- 
lican, but his passion was for the Republican- 
ism of Lincoln and th mmon man, and 
not the Republicanism of political machines 
and rule by a few. Time after time the 
fighting Nebraskan rose from his seat to chal- 
lenge “King” Cannon and finally, after a bit- 
ter battle. he led throu a bill ere atly lim- 
iting the dictatorial power of the Speaker. 
The caustic Cannon yielded slowly, however, 
and once the defiat Norris jumped to his 
feet and exclaimed: “We will not surrender 
We will not be intimidated. I would rather 
go down to my political grave with a clear 

*ience, than ride in the chariot of vic- 
eressional e 


rom that time o1 


1 the ishington journal- 


who had never notice and if they 
ught his m ! sgative 
begar Li From 

the Republic a would 

t as a mere machine politician 

» feared and respected. From 

American people began to 

\ a true champion of 


and in- 
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In 1912, Nebraska sent its favorite son to 
the Senate where his liberal philosophy found 
some comradeship. The flame of liberal re- 
form flickered brightly for awhile under 
Teddy Roosevelt and Woodrow Wilson, but it 
was abruptly extinguished by the advent of 
the first World War. In the midst of the 
congressional furor as the United States hov- 
ered ever closer to the brink of war, Norris 
stanchly argued that we should stay out and 
consolidate our new social gains. 

He was one of the “12 willful men” so bit- 
terly assailed by President Wilson for fili- 
bustering against the bill to arm American 
merchant vessels. This castigation was 
nothing compared to the angry outcry 
against him as one of the six Senators to 
vote to keep us out of the war. His image 
was burned in effigy, detectives hounded him 
day and night, and he was stigmatized in the 
limelight of public disgrace. The Cleveland 
Press even proposed “Iron crosses for the 
Kaiser’s Senators.” Deeply perturbed by it 
all, but strong in the courage of his convic- 
tions, the maligned prairie Senator went 
home determined to face a recall vote if the 
people so declared. No one met him at the 
train in Lincoln—his hotel room was empty 
too—never had he felt so depressed. But 
with the courage which has always been a 
chief attribute of his character, he faced a 
huge mob in the Lincoln public auditorium. 
As he ascended the rostrum there was deadly 
silence. In his first sentence he said that he 
had come to Nebraska not to apologize, but 
to tell the truth. The crowd then rose to 
cheer him and listen to his explanation of 
his actions. 

Norris was a square shooter to the core— 
the people knew this then as they do today. 
In 1936, the veteran legislator decided not to 
enter the senatorial race at all, but urged on 
by President Roosevelt, he finally ran with 
no party backing whatsoever. When the 
election returns rolled in showing Norris to 
be the winner, American political tradition 
had once again been flaunted by a man who 
believes that honest service for the greatest 
good for the greatest number of people will 
reap its just reward. 

During the days preceding the present con- 
flict, Norris was torn between his abhorrence 
of war on one hand and his hatred of “in- 
human dictatorships” on the other. He 
called the Jap attack “barbarism in its worst 
form” and after it he regretfully but firmly 
voted to send his country into war. 

But what, you ask, has this man to offer 
in the way of actuai legislative accomplish- 
ment? So much is my answer that a poll of 
Washington writers puts him urst on the 
Senate list for integrity, industry, intelli- 
gence, and influence—so much that separate 
books have been written on various of his 
proposals 

Every farm aid measure received his power- 
ful support when he served as chairman of 
the Senate Committee on Agriculture; the 
twentieth amendment to the Constitution, 
eliminating the harmful lame duck coti- 
gressional term bears his name; labor, suffer- 
ing long under complete employer dominance 
was freed from “yellow dog” contracts by 
the Norris-LaGuardia Antiinjunctior Act of 
1932. Almost single-handed, he opposed the 
Senate seating of Boss Vare, of Pennsylvania 
and day after day he took pot shots at the 
corrupt Teapot Dome Cabinet of Warren 
Harding. In an effort to promote economy 
and efficiency in the Government, he secured 
adoption of an amendment to the Nebraska 
constitution which set up a unicameral legis- 
lature. Always he has been seeking to free 
the individual legislator from control by 
party and pressure groups 

Perhaps the most signal triumph of the 
now aging Nebraska statesman has been his 
long and successful fight f-~ public power 
development. For years he _ industriously 
carried the torch for Government participa- 











tion in the Tennessee Valley area. He intro- 
duced bill after bill for this purpose, but each 
time the well-heeled private utility interests 
saw to it that he was beaten. During the 
administration of Calvin Coolidge, he se- 
cured passage of his fifth measure for power 
and fertilizer production but the President 
killed it by use of his pocket veto. “There,” 
said Norris, ‘are Silent Cal at the head, Smil- 
ing Oscar (Underwood), Jovial Joe (Robin- 
son), and ‘me too’ Tom (Heflin) all bound 
together by the sacred ties of fertilizer.” 

Undaunted, Norris presented bill No. 6, 
gleefully saw it pass both Houses of Congress 
but not so gleefully witnessed a stern veto 
by the then President Hoover, who attacked 
the bill with great vehemence on the grounds 
that the Government should not participate 
in business, Said the equally vehement 
Norris: “A great blessing—that is what the 
President has taken away from the people by 
his wicked, cruel, unjust, and unmerciful 
veto.” 

In 1933, however, the lonely crusader found 
a President who would listen, and under the 
enthusiastic sponsorship of Franklin Roose- 
velt, Norris’ dreams were realized. His bill 
passed, and the giant Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority program began. Flood control, navi- 
gation improvement, agricultural and eco- 
nomic rehabilitation, and production and 
distribution of electricity at low rates have 
been but a few of its accomplishments. Rec- 
ognized throughout the country as a great 
success, the Tennessee Valley Authority 
motto is, “If it weren’t for Norris, we wouldn't 
be here.” 

This, in my inadequate briefness, is the 
record I present to prove the greatness of 
Norris. But the real proof of his greatness 
can be found in the enriched lives of mil- 
lions of Americans through his efforts—ask 
the farmer, the laborer, the average man 
what they think of the man whom President 
roosevelt has called the “greatest liberal of 
our time.” There is your answer of accom- 
plishment—a man living by the tenets of 
democracy and striving to protect the Amer- 
ican ideal from the self-interest of a finan- 
cial and industrial oligarchy. 

When history’s silver-haired clerk calls the 
roll of outstanding legislators, he will hesi- 
tate nary a moment, but will read in a clear 
and resonant tone the name of the grea 
statesman of them all—Norris, of Nebraska. 


test 





Commencement Oration by Norman Philip 
Ross at Brown University 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 4, 1942 
Mr. GREEN. Mr. President. I ask for 


unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp an address de- 
livered by a senior at the recent com- 
mencement of Brown University. The 
address is significant as a typical explan- 
ation of the attitude of many young men 
who are enlisting in this war. The title 
of the address is “Another Lost Genera- 
tion,” and the speaker was Norman Philip 
toss, of the class of 1942. I trust that we 


ears 


of earlier generations will keep our 
and minds open for messages such as this 
from the 


rising generation, 








There being no objection, the address 
was orderec to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

ANOTHER LOST GENERATION ? 


We seniors are going to war. Some of us 
have already gone, and now we leave, to go 
from America to the battlefields of Australia, 
of China, of Japan, of Africa, and of Europe. 
Some of us will never return. 

With such a prospect before us, where can 
we find a faith and a hope? The question 
we face today was faced before by thousands 
of graduating students during the first World 
War. Their action and their subsequent 
fate should teach a lesson to those of us who 
do return, a lesson which, for the guaranty 
of our future, the American future, we must 
not ignore 

College 
with a lofty 


seniors in 1917 faced the future 
optimism and went to war with 


an idealistic fervor. They described their 
goal as “a better world.” The language of 
the crusade which led them to the battle- 


fields of Europe glittered with such abstrac- 
tions as “sacrifice,” “glory,” “honor,” and 
“noble death.” 

But in contrast with their pre-war idealism, 


their post-war attitude was striking and 
pathetic. They had lost so much of their 
faith and their ideals that they were later 
termed a “lost generation,” a generation of 
cynicism and despair. 

Ernest Hemingway came back to say, “I 
had seen nothing sacred, and the things 
that were glorious had No glory, and the 


sacrifices were like the stockyards at Chicago 
if nothing was done with the meat except 
to bury it.” 

And Dalton Trumbo, in his prize-winning 
novel, Johnny Got His Gun, asserted, “The 
words about noble death and sacred blood 
and honor and such are put into dead lips 
by grave robbers and fakes.’ 

The revulsion of the whole generation was 
dramatized by Maxwell Anderson in his 
highly realistic play, What Price Glory. John 
Dos Passos and Richard Aldington and Ar- 
chibald MacLeish and a host of others added 
their wailing notes to the funereal dirge 

The poets and the playwrights and the 
novelists were joined by the critics and the 
journalists and the historians. G. H. Grat- 
tan and Walter Millis, in Why We Fought and 








in Road to War, produced historical tracts 
of bitter disillusionment 

With less self-consciousness than the in- 
tellectuals, average Americans’ generally 
turned their backs on idealism and plunged 
into the materialism of the twenties So 


strongly did they express in action what the 
intellectuals were saying in we it we 
cannot say the writers of the Lost Genera- 
tion were the positive cause American 
behavior in this decade 

3ut—and this is the point to be re 
bered—if the intellectual leaders had 
let themselves be stripped I ideals 
they might have been the gyroscope of opin- 





rds tl 
for 


mem- 


not 


of their 





ion that would have restored a balance be- 
tween idealism and realism, and prevented 
to some degree the downward plunge into 
materialism 

This generation of intellectuals w f - 
tic in their description of the war but wrong- 
headed in their conclusions Th S¢ 1 
accurately enough that war wi: 1 dirty 
bloody business, that war was a _ be 
struggle, that war was a soul-d 
process. So far, they were right 

But they went on to conclude 
that the soul-sickening loss of alt] i 
life might easily have been avoided If 
we had decided to remain aloof f 1 Europ 
they argued, the catastrophe would not 
befallen us. We had been lured, they iid 
into something we could have voided And 
the man in the street, agreeing with the 
intellectual, said, “We were sucks 7 
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irrefutable 


This 
fact, 


assumption taken for 
strengthened the disillusion of he 
1920’s and then fostered the isolati 
of the 1930’s. The war had seemed, 
them, to prove one thing—that the only way 
to avoid fighting is not to fight. If An 
ica avoided entangling alliances, they argued, 





America would never have to figl 
They were wrong, and we know now they 
were wrong. But if we are to escape their 


1 


wrong-headedness and the consequent disil- 
lusionment—and our future, to a large 
gree, depends on our not making their mis- 
take in judgment—we must know why and 
where they went wrong 

They were wrong, primarily, 
fell victim to the confused thinking 
the aftermath of war. They thc 
what they had paid; but 
thought to what they had 
post-war evaluation, there 
no emphasis upon what an Allied victory had 
saved, in contrast to what a German victory 





+1 


because they 


bred by 


1oht 





had threatened. They utterly disregarded 
the fact that if they had chosen to remain 
neutral, if they had chosen to let the Allies 
lose, a German-dominated Europe would 
have forced them into the struggle anyway} 
into a struggle which America might é 
have lost 

In short, the real issue of 1918 was over- 
looked And the failure to see tl 
sacrifices had not been in vain led ) 
overthrow of ideals, an overthrow which 


bred the tragic policy of isolationism 

Now, in 1942, the declaration of war upon 
us by Japan and Germany has made clea1 
all of us—at least for the moment—how easily 
we can make mistakes in judgment The 
mistaken policy of isolationism can for a time 
take on the illusion of being the correct policy 
when ccept merely time and space as th 
determinants of our international policy 

Time can be an illusory circumstance. The 
period of peace immediately following a war 
can becloud an issue that the threat of 
because no 


we a 


so 


danger will be overlooked merely 
present danger looms 
Space can be an illusory circumstance, even 


after a new danger has 
thousand miles of water 
adequate protection. 


arisen 





The real question yet remain we win 
the war, will we in the post-w d of 
peace again be drugged by the ntial 
opiates of time and space? Despit e€ € 
dence of a changed attitude on I f 





the American public, will this country in the 











post-war period of reconstruction iin re- 
vert to the mistaken belief that we in re- 
main isolated from the rest of the world? I 
all the insistent ds for post-war plan- 
ning merely the product of a momentary im- 
pulse? Will a post-war people make the - 
rifices they now recognize they must n ; 
Those seniors who are still without | c 
Are we cd ned to be another “lost genera- 
tion’’? 

There is no easy ourse But if 
we believe we can ( I 
attitudes, we ci it 
But to make thé db é 
else a recog! l \ - 
uals We need to recognize that indiv 
determination, coupled w the deter? - 

1 of millic f hers, can make an effec- 

e force We need to al don the ph : 
phy of “What I say n't I M ote 
won't cour My will m: fer- 
t ce 

But more than else, V i - 
nition of r weakne th - 
perat hab You I 
many niors wl 
impossible d t I 1 
world. M - 
not deny N I 
oh + F y 
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But mean is intelligent. And I believe that 
he i apable of comprehending, slowly but 
surely, one thing, and that is that he can 
achieve his selfish desires for personal free- 
dom, personal security, personal happiness 
only so lo! the next person has freedom, 
‘ Ss ing as the next person has security 

y so long as the next person has happiness 
am not saying, then, that man will be- 

me less selfish. I am saying that he will 
become more enlightened. He will, he must, 
! self with “an enlightened selfish- 

I ’ which will express itself in a habit of 
cooperatit It may not be a perfect co- 
operation, but it will not be the cooperation 
which is only the product of a momentary 
impulse. It will not be the cooperation 


which it merely extemporarized in a crisis, 














but the kind of cooperation which seeks to 
ivoid a crisis 
Whatever hope we have must rest on the 
belief that man, in his own lifetime, will not 
repe y ofter n nsive error. The 
econo r lapse of for instance, was 
proof g g free to unbridled in- 
dividual 1 is a error which assures the 
downfail of everyone, including even the in- 
divid wl s himself most secure 
Sure de ion of war upon us by 
Japan and Germany is proof that giving free 
rein to the unbridled individual of the 
I ional tes an error which assures 
the downfall of everyone, including even the 
ion wl h believes itself most secure 
I e America, in cur domestic affairs, the 
people of Ameri in 1932 and in following 
f repu ted the completely unco- 
operative attitude which had characterized 
the precea g years 
I t h that, out America, in 
ur rela th American 
people e | -war | i of reconstruc- 
‘ l tely repudiate the un- 
cooperative dé which h character- 
red eS I 
I t 1 I ( American 
thoug! idents | e a challenging 
rol Y and I have a responsibility, 
whether we want or t. to help stabilize 
publ by ir ] yhts, by our 
words, and by our action: Ye and I must 
ever remembe that sS a mentally un- 
America whit demanded a chicken 
j eve I yound up with a flying 
f r = 
\ ’ bon I I drive 
1 ( I mu t t our- 
s we } m ] dq tl in- 
tells l ¢ e t 1d nts 
I t I trous 
4 


mu remer { ‘ I t 
{ tg t I l nd 
t} t ] 
Ty Y ‘ } } 
I c 
wil] , 
c H ( 
v¥ 
’ : 
‘ 
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ber what we fought for, unless we are willing 
to fight for it again. To hold to this belief 


in the face of war and in the presence of 
victory will be a terrific task, but we must 
face it. It is the only way we shall avoid 


becoming another “Lost Generation.” It is 
the only way we shall safeguard our future, 
the future of America. 





Effect of Taxation on the Mining Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 28, 1942 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, in connec- 
tion with the tax bill that is being pre- 
pared by the Ways and Means Commit- 


tee, a statement as to the effect of taxa- 
tion on the mining industry has been 


prepared by Hon. Donald A. Callahan, 
eminent attorney and former mine op- 
erator, of Wallace, Idaho, that sets forth 
the situation with such clarity and com- 
prehensiveness, it should be read by 
every Member of Congress interested in 
the welfare of this great basic industry. 
I am submitting herewith, for inclusion 
in the Recorp, the statement referred to: 


It is understood that the Ways and Means 























Committee of the House of Representatives 
has decided to make no change in the tax 
law concerning existing n provi- 
sions for metal min¢ ion is very 
gratifying 
There are certain other provisions of the 
present tax lavs, however, which seriously 
affect the mining industry and which will 
till more affect it in the event the 
new tax I ides for an increase in 
excess-profits 1 There are two particular 
matters to which we invite your attention 
1 upon which it is suggested that you ex- 
your views to member f the tax com- 
if the ¢ SS ¢ upon 
it would | isa nake 
entatio en th re up for 
C derati f final 
The first of e provisions whit t is im- 
portant s changed C red by a 
mem indum h ws erted the rec- 
ord of the : Mea Cor tee hear- 
19 20) by Cc DISNEY, 
ma This refers to a new election 
f depletion in the case of mins 
Tl ity for this fully set fortl 
C ressman I Y’s Xx ndu h 
h us dt cqu irs € 
rhe sec I n whicl being urged 
which 1c utmost importance 
I I al - 
e t dit I excess- 
il tax f mil t ul 
he 1 lp yer Uu pro 
Whe 1941 tax bill AS I consid- 
rat e, St JOHNSON of 
C ado prest te! t cove this 
poir nd ¢ ) he amendn : 
This statem i the proposs mel 
be four CONGRI . RE I 
5 te f ie ) r 4, 1941 
Ais prop i oe J d 
inde tud Treas I t, bi 
iM C f I I 
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Mr. Randolph Paul in the following com- 
ments to the committee on April 16 of this 
year: 

“Representatives of the mining industry 
have pointed out that the acceleration of 
production for war purposes will subject th 
industry to greatly increased income and 
excess-profits taxes at the time when it is 
exhausting reserves that might be produced 
in later years under lower tax rates. The 
Treasury is aware that producers of exhaust- 
ible mineral resources face a special problem 
in increasing production by using available 
reserves and is studying methods of providing 
appropriate relief under the excess-profits 
tax.” 

The mining industry has been urge. to in- 
crease its production of certain critica] and 
strategic metals. A special ._premium price 
has been offered and is being paid for pro- 
duction of these metals in excess of the pro- 
duction of 1941. Many mining companies 
have gone to considerable expense to open up 
new ore bodies and to put in production ore 
bodies which could not be mined profitably 
under the prices current before the premium 
plan was put into effect 

Then again, many of the larger prcducers 
have increased production from their old prcp- 
erties in order to meet the war demands. It 
must be understood that all of this metal 
which is being mined in excess of the nor- 
mal production of the past several years seri- 
ously depletes the ore reserves which might 
be mined in future years and under normal 
conditions of mining costs and taxation 

The mining industry does not object to 
the excess profits tax upon the profits which 
grow out of either an increased price for the 
metal or a decreased cost of production 
Those engaged in the industry, however, do 
most seriously urge that they should not be 
unduly penalized for their efforts to make 
available the important metals which are de- 
manded by the war effort. Accordingly, they 
urge that profits should not be regarded as 
excess profits unless they are due entirely to 
the increased price or decreased cost per unit 
of production. For instance, if a mining 
company produced 100,000 tons of metal dur- 
ing the normal period, upon which it had a 
profit of $1 per ton, it should properly pay 
an excess profits tax upon the increased profit 
per ton produced during the current or subse- 
quent years, which was due entirely to an 
increased price or decreased cost of pro- 
Guction per ton. If, however, duri1 
current or future years it produces 200,000 
tons, necessarily increasing its net profit from 
the entire operation, it should not be obliged 
to pay an the normal 
profit of $1 pr increast 
production 
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production. Then again 8 percent is not a 
return which will justify the risk involved in 
a mining enterprise. 

The effect of the imposition of the taxes 
proposed in the new revenue bill will be to 
practically nullify the Government policy of 
paying a premium for increased production. 
To exempt normal profits per unit from ex- 
cess-profits taxes will materially cushion the 
severity of the new rates. 

We must also consider that much of the 
increased production is ‘brought about by 
overtime work at time and one-half wage 
rates, thus materially increasing costs of 
production. 

There is nothing in the way of special fa- 
vor to the mining industry in the policy we 
suggest. It must be understood that all 
wasting industries are in a different category 
from those which do not consume their cupi- 
tal in their operation. A manufacturing or 
a trading concern, for instance, may use up 
units owned by it this year in its production 
but will have an opportunity to replenish 
those units in future years. With a wasting 
asset industry such as mining, this is not 
possible, and it seems unjust to consider as 
excess profits the normal return upon units 
which can never be replaced. 

Both the Treasury and the members of 
the congressional committees recognize the 
justice of this contention upon the part of 
the mining industry. To make it effective, 
however, in the law which is being drafted 
and which will be passed this year, will re- 
quire the vigilance of those Members of Con- 
gress who represent mining areas. 

There is still another situation which 
should have attention as it is a matter of 
great importance to many mines. In 1940 
the Congress exempted the income from the 
production of certain strategic metals from 
excess-profits taxes. Considerations both of 
good faith and of providing an incentive for 
continued finding and developing of new 
ore bodies containing these particular met- 
als call for a restoration of this exemption. 





Memorial Day Address by John Towle at 
Topeka, Kans. 


EXTENSION OCF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ARTHUR CAPPER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 4, 1942 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a Memorial 
Day radio address delivered over WIBW, 
Topeka, Kans., by John Towle, of Capitol 
Post No. 1, Topeka, Kans., American 
Legion, and historian of the Kansas De- 
partment, which I believe worth the 
reading and attention of the Senate. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 

While honoring those heroes who fought 
for liberty, freedom, and equality, we cannot 
but meditate, to reflect on our rights which 
are now at stake. Hypocritically, Hitler, the 
tyrant who is crushing all religion in Ger- 
many and the conquered countries and who 


has et himself up as a deity, has his stooges, 
his Quislings, continually telling the op- 
pressed to “render unto God what God's 


’ 


and unto Caesar what is Caesar's.’ 
LXXXVIII—App ——131 


By repe- 
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tition they are lulling the people into this 
false and pagan idea—to render unto Caesar 
what is Caesar’s and unto Caesar what is 
God’s. Neomoeller and others and their 
staunch Protestant followers, the cardinal 
archbishops of Cologne and Munich, the 
entire Catholic hierarchy and clergy and their 
people, are refusing to render unto Caesar 
that which belongs to God; the zealous Chris- 
tians of Norway and the other conquered 
countries are today also refusing; for this 
they are being persecuted. 

Whenever the peoples of any country hear 
this solemn pronouncement of Christ re- 
peated by stooges of tyrannical governments 
in a pharisaical manner, let them take heed. 
We know what has happened in Germany and 
the countries that have been ravaged since 
Munich. 

We must give more than lip service to the 
memories of all fallen defenders on Saturday 
of this week, and aid to those now fighting. 
Let us strive now for national unity—unity 
of purpose such as George Washington had. 
With the exception of Benedict Arnold and a 
few other traitors whose names have van- 
ished with time, the Thirteen Colonies were 
united to a man behind their leader, their 
champion for freedom and liberty. 

When Washington and his men were suffer- 
ing hardships during the winter at Valley 
Forge, the farmer, the laborer, the profes- 
sional man, and the business man, gave their 
all—their possessions and money—that they 
and their posterity would have freedom from 
oppression, that they could begin anew in a 
new world. There was no bickering over war 
contracts; no agitation for a 40-hour week. 
The farmer did not demand a parity. Their 
one and only goal was victory. That spirit 
won. Unless we become a united Nation 
now, can we hope for victory? 

Washington had the solid support of the 
new Nation. Lincoln, almost a century later, 
had the support of a loyal people. The 
spirit of "76 was revised in 1860—they knew 
they could not exist half free and half slave. 
Our two great war Presidents will continue 
to live down through the ages for their con- 
tribution to human freedom and justice 

In an address delivered recently in the 
First Methodist Church, of Topeka, the Hon. 
Hugo T. Wedell, Justice of the Supreme Court 
of Kansas, and a fellow Legionnaire, quoted 
Francois Guizot, the French philosopher, his- 
torian, and prime minister, who had once 
asked James Russell Lowell, noted author 
and poet, “How long do you think the Amer- 
ican Republic will endure?” To which Low- 
ell had replied, “So long as the ideas of her 
founders continue to be dominant.” 

There are at work in our country today 
diverse elements seeking to destroy our inde- 
pendence. The Nazis want to disorganize us 
so we will he an easy prey for their ambitions 
They want to see in our country a repetition 
of the sad fate of France. 

The Communists are seeking to control us 
through the sovietization of our country. 
They are zealous in their cause and find 
support in many places. Again, other ele- 
ments are endeavoring, through very subtl 
propaganda, to have us discard the Declara- 
tion of Independence, to de our Bill of 
Rights and make us a part of a Utopian 
world empire, to make us a vassal state of a 
gigantic empire which they already envisi 


helo 


stroy 





dore Roosevelt's words in a speech at Sara- 
toga, N. Y “There can be no 50-50 Ameri- 
canism in this country. There is room here 
for only 100-percent Americanism, only {for 
those who are Americans and nothing els¢ 
While enjoying the bounties of a provident 
nature, and those of us who have the privi- 
lege of living in Kansas appreciate these 
blessings, the abundant fruits of fertile 
fields which give us subsistence, while living 
with all the comforts and the many luxuries 


our 
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we still enjoy, we cannot but retrospect, we 
then think of our boys who are on the seven 
seas; those who are suffering the cold and 
hardship of the Arctic; those who are at 
this moment being subjected to the pain of 
the burning sun throughout the day and the 
sweltering, stifling heat of the night in the 
tropics; those who are in Europe, in Asia, in 
Africa; those who are suffering the pangs of 
|} homesickness in the Antilles; those who 
fighting and dying for us in the vast amphi- 
theater of war in the Pacific; those who will 
shortly do so in the Atlantic, the Orient, and 
the Occident. 

Yes, Memorial Day will be observed by us 
|} as a day of homage, as a day to think of ou 
defenders, to do all in our power to sup 
them in a material way. We will have a 
conception of its significance and of o 
sponsibilities. We will rededicate ourselves 
to God and country. This will be true of 
every Legionnaire who will recall again to his 
mind the preamble to the Constitution of 
our organization, “For God and country 
He will live in spirit with the soldiers who 
fought in the fox holes of Bataan, and he 
will more fully appreciate what they are suf- 
| fering because he did likewise two decades 
ago. Lt. Col. Walter J. Clear, who recently 
returned from Corregidor, said that after 
of the most violent attacks he said to a ser- 
geant, “Sergeant, I noticed you were also 
praying,” to which the sergeant replied, “Sir, 
there are no atheists in fox holes.” 

Our boys are today suffering and dying for 
us. What are we doing for them in return? 
As Christ suffered in the Garden of Geth- 
semane the night before His crucifixion, our 
boys are suffering mental and physical agony 
knowing that the morrow may be their las 
As Christ uttered in His agony, “Let Thy will, 
not mine be done,” let us pray that they may 
have the strength and courage to submit their 
fate to their Maker. 

While we are thinking and aiding them, are 
we indifferent to the fate of our Nation? 
While doing all in our power for victory 
we indifferent to a peace which will follow 
the culmination of the war? Victory with 
out a just peace is only a mockery—it 
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| a cessation of hostilities fora time. Peace is, 

} to many, an undesirable word. Those wl 
talk about peace rather than merely vict 


are assailed as unpatriotic, accused of under- 


mining the morale of our people 

| But war is after all only a means to } 
If a true and just peace be not the end of 
war, then that war is not a just oné I 
time to think of peace and ju e is dur 
war. In an editorial in the Topeka Daily 
Capital of May 1, we read that our system 
of free government is | ed < e te 
of Christianity and that we need to 1! 

| Our spiritual sense of value oc 


order to withstand the rigors of war 








| the forces of evil 
How true this is—unless we have a s} l 
sense of values we are blinded t 
of evil We cannot see them even 
are surrounded by then Our i 
darkened and ominous clouds < - 
ican and anti-Christian ph 
ynly small blotches in the 
I e sense of security we ¢ 1even m 
elves feel they have silver | nes a 
hart ers of a cloudless and beautifu 
to ¢ Forces of anti-Christ are never 
As Clif Stratton, Washington correspondent 
ited recently, we see the thousand 
businesses that are the backbone f 
| middle class being wiped out me ev 
|} coming what the older Marxist text! 
| called the dictatorship of the proletari 
Unless we strive for fre Al in ¢ - 
prise and see that it wil tinus ex i 
will lose, even if we win 
Totalitarianism in Europe tod f 
the life of the individua It molds |! 
| thought by education and propaganda and 
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makes him the obedient instrument of its 


will. This development of stateism is 
spreading. It was the reason for collapse of 
France 


The French people had little control of 
their national policies—they were not unlike 
the other nations of Europe. Despots, mad 
with power and greed, tyrannized their sub- 
jects, but France’s way of dealing with gov- 
ernments that become irresponsible is to start 
a revolution. One explanation of her sur- 
prising collapse may be that Hitler chose to 
attack just as the people were preparing to 
revolt. They were tired of racketeering in 
politics, in the labor unions, and in the de- 
partments of national defense. Over 23 cen- 
turies ago Aristotle stated that much power 
makes men mad. Through the ages tyrants 
have come and gone, they have risen from ob- 
scurity, they have basked under the spotlight 
of prominence for a few years and then sunk 
into oblivion 

This Memorial Day will be brighter for us 
if we submit to God, realizing that though 
the destroyer does not respect life, the Cre- 
ator does. God, who made each separate ex- 
istence, knows its true worth. He knows that 
when millions of years shall have passed, 
when nations that think they mean so much 
as nations today shall have gone forever, the 
individual will still be clothed in his per- 
sonal, priceless faculties. To the modern 
leader man’s worth may end when he falls on 
the field of battle, but Christ, who valued 
fragments, will gather these brpken lives in 
His arms, lest, as He said, anything should be 
lost 

On this Memorial Day let each and every 
American pray that our leaders be humble 
in the sight of God and the people, and that 
our Congress receive the divine guidance 
necessary to enable them, in this crisis, to 
preserve for ourselves and our posterity, those 
blessings of individual liberty which are 
our legacy from the founders of this great 
jation. 








Summary of Statement of E. W. Sheets on 
Trade Agreement With Mexico 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PAT McCARRAN 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 4, 1942 
Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, on 
May 20 of this year certain hearings were 
conducted with reference to the proposed 
reciprocal-trade agreement between this 
country and the Republic of Mexico. On 








that occasion a very interesting and il- 
luminating statement was filed with the 
Tariff Commission by My. E. W. Sheets, 
secretary of the United States Live- 
stock Association. I ask that the state- 
ment be inserted in the Appendix of the 
REcORD 
There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
REcORD, as follows: 
TI istry is undoubtedly our 
€ stry More thé one-~ 
our population is employed in this 
industry; producing, raising feed for and 
it é ( id marketing, processing 
E I I I t nd < r products 
We |! el C e best live rc} n- 
a t } ) 





be found anywhere. Some way must be 
found to maintain this situation, not alone 
for the benefit of those who produce the 
cattle and other livestock but for consumers 
as well. 

Stockmen and farmers are not unmindful 
of the seriousness of the war situation; 
neither do they minimize the grave dangers 
which may grow out of pending negotiations 
because of the sacrifices which they may be 
called upon to make. It therefore becomes 
our responsibility to look at matters squarely 
and deal frankly with the problems involved 
as we see them. 

If the war emergency and the good neigh- 
bor policy is to be used as the incentive or 
the excuse without justification, for reducing 
tariff duties on livestock and other farm 
products, we will ultimately find this fair 
land the dumping ground for cheap com- 
petitive products, produced with low-cost 
labor and under economic conditions existing 
in this country nearly a century ago. 

Other countries buy our products largely 
because they are better, while there are many 
who negotiate for foreign-grown or produced 
commodities because they are cheap. The net 
result of such a policy is to depress prices 
of our domestic products with which they 
compete. Certainly this is no time to fur- 
ther embark upon such a program. 


STOCKMEN ARE GENERALLY GOOD NEIGHBORS 


Before proceeding to the different items, it 
must be said that the American stockmen 
and farmers do not need to prove that they 
are good neighbors and patriots. They, like 
their ancestors, have established themselves 
as the bulwark of security and plenty. They 
put winning the war above their own in- 
terest and welfare. They have and will con- 
tinue to make sacrifices for the common 
good, and extend a helping hand to the needy 
and oppressed who merit their confidence 
and support. Now, as always, they are will- 
ing to help work out measures mutually 
beneficial for establishing and maintaining 
cordial relationship with their neighbors. 

As stockmen and farmers face a period of 
unprecedented sacrifice, self-denial, and 
hardship, they merely wish to make sure that 
the foundation of the industry which they 
seek to preserve is not needlessly weakened 
at this time. Our producers view a reduc- 
tion of tariff duty on live cattle to benefit 
or appease neighboring countries and cer- 
tain individuals at home with considerable 
misgiving. Were it not for the fact that our 
producers have already suffered great priva- 
tion for the benefit of other groups, both at 
home and abroad, they would not look upon 


the proposal before you with such skep- 
ticism. 
The livestock producers of this country 


have never asked for subsidies and conse- 
quently have received none. They depend 
entirely upon supply and demand, when not 
interfered with, to give them fair prices for 
their products. Our livestock and meat mar- 
kets in this country are very sensitive to 
changes in our economic conditions. It is 
for this reason that a lowering of the tariff 
duty on cattle, meat, or other food products 
react so quickly on prices 

Any reduction in duty would undoubtedly 
result in higher prices for cattle in Mexico. 


That was what happened in Argentina. The 
day after reduced tariff rates went into 
effect, amounting to 3 cents per pound on 


canned beef, a press dispatch carried in our 
papers stated that the price of canned beef 
in Argentina advanced a like amount. It is 
understood that it was not the growers but 
the processors and distributors who received 
the benefit of this increase 

WHY FARMERS OPPOSE TARIFF REDUCTIONS 

Without going into detail, mention is made 
of some of the reasons vy.iy farmers and 
stockmen oppose wartime reduction of tariff 
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rates on farm products from other countries 
which they are now supplying or can pro- 
duce in unlimited quantities. The more im- 
portant include the following: 

1. The basic requirement for working out 
a mutually beneficial trade treaty should 
enable each of the contracting nations to 
receive products it needs in exchange for 
those which it does not need. A glance at 
the long list of items shows that this country 
may receive a great many, either in the orig- 
inal or processed form, which it does not 
need and does not want. 

2. It is believed that a reduction of duty 
on the items mentioned would be discrim- 
inatory in that expanding markets for in- 
dustrial products would be supplied without 
compensating advantages. 

8. It would put our meat and other farm 
commodities in direct competition with what, 
for all practical purposes, would amount to 
products subsidized by a foreign government. 

4. The livelihood and welfare of millions of 
farm families in this country would be 
jeopardized. 

5. Our stockmen want to keep their herds 
and flocks healthy. They fear infectious and 
communicable diseases and pests from im- 
ports from other countries. 

6. The commitments made during a na- 
tional emergency might prove very damaging 
in the years following the close of the war. 

If we needed the cattle from Mexico to help 
win the war our stockmen and farmers would 
have no protest to offer. In fact they would 
want them regardless of price. 

The facts are we do not need the cattle 
from Mexico. Certain individuals in this 
country may want them and make money 
out of them but the cattle industry in this 
country does not, and will suffer as a result 
of their presence here, as we already have an 
abundance of the classes and grades which 
are represented. 


POST-WAR LIVESTOCK CONDITIONS 


What stockmen and farmers fear most is, 
that tearing down our tariff structure, with- 
out and until more sweeping revisions are 
made all along the line, will contribute to 
possibly losing the peace when the conflict 
is over. 

It is known generally that existing trade 
treaties with Mexico were negotiated during 
time of peace. To drastically make reduc- 
tions under existing world conditions hardly 
seem justified at this time. 

To anticipate livestock or farming condi- 
tions after the war would be to assume the 
role of a prophet. In taking this position 
for a moment, it is believed that we are safe 
in assuming that there will be a continued 
demand for certain livestock and other farm 
commodities for some time at least after the 
war'is over. Such demands will spring from 
other countries as after-the-war adjustments 
are being made. With the people in most 
other countries undernourished, hungry, and 
without food, the problem of providing food 
for them will be a huge task and fall heavily 
upon the producers in this country. 

Undoubtedly the first needs will be similar 
to those of the present time. As adjustments 
are made and people return to industries and 
the land for a livelihood, and trade routes 
of the world are open again, the demand for 
certain of our food products will diminish. 
If such reductions in demand are synchro- 
nized with decreased costs for labor and sup- 
plies all along the. line, farmers will not be 
disturbed any more than other groups of our 
population. 

The nature and seriousness of the prob- 
lems confronting American stockmen and 
farmers after the war will depend very largely 
upon the extent to which our markets are 
given Over to producers in other countries. 
If they are flooded with cheap products— 
meats and other farm commodities which our 
producers can supply, we may expect that 














some of them will find it increasingly diffi- 
cult to compete and maintain present eco- 
nomic standards. 

Those producing meats and other livestock 
products—like milk, wool, and eggs—cotton 
farmers, and those producing fats and oils, 
materials, and certain specialty crops may 
find the competition of foreign labor and 
production costs and standards in other 
countries so low that they may have to shift 
to other types of farming or seek other means 
of a livelihood altogether. 


OUR TOTAL MEAT RESOURCES 


Here is the picture of our actual and po- 
tential meat supply as revealed by the esti- 
mates of livestock on hand January 1, 1942. 
It shows that we have a greater number of 
animals on hand row than at any time in 
the history of the country. The value of the 
cattle alone for 1942 exceeds $4,000,000,000. 


{In thousands} 


Number on farms Total value Jan. 

















Class of Jan. 1— ig 
li ’ estock ee mma cect 
1940 1941 1942 1941 1942 
| 

Cattle 68, 197| 71, 461| 74, 607/$3, 091, 259)$4, 113, 148 
Milk cows.| 24, 926) 25,478) 26, 303) 1, 551, 679) 2, 049, 536 
Sheep......] 52, 399) 54, 283) 55, 979) 365, 496 482, 280 
Bats. . celies 61, 115) 54, 265) 60, 526 452, 586) 946, 608 
Chickens._./438, 288)422, 909 473, 933) 276, 427] 394, 159 
Curkeys...| 8,569) 7,252) 7,710 23, 717 


} 

The number of cattle imported from Mex- 
ico annually during recent years approximates 
something over 400,000 head. During 1942 
the number may reach a half million head 
This number represents roughly 5 percent of 
our annual beef cattle inspected slaughter. 
Under certain conditions this number may 
be sufficient to determine the profit or loss 
to our cattle producers. Certainly this would 
be true when the total imports from all other 
countries are taken into account. 

It is regretted that comparable costs of 
producing cattle in Mexico and this country 
are not available. It may be said that the 
cost in Mexico will not average more than 
about 40 percent of our cost. A possible 
reduction of 1 cent per pound in tariff duty 
on live cattle would approximate something 
like a 30-percent increase in the value of 
live cattle in Mexico. In all fairness to 
American producers, labor, and industry, our 
costs and living standards should be taken 
into account 

It may be stated as a general rule that 
without quantitative limits on imports a 
decline in prices will almost invariably paral- 
lel the tariff reduction. While it is known 
that there are many difficulties encountered 
in working out a system of quantitative con- 
trol, yet it appears that agriculture may be 
expected, figuratively speaking, to accept a 
“pig in a poke” at this stage of trade nego- 
tiations. This is because we have no knowl- 
edge of what, if any, will be the benefits to 
our stockmen and farmers. 

Here is another look into the future. With 
maximum price levels for cattle, beef, and 
most other food products established, any 
increase in imports and the threat of cheap 
imports means just one thing to our pro- 
ducers—lower prices. It means that feeder 
cattle prices will be reduced in proportion to 
the number of stocker and feeder cattle 
brought in from Mexico and other neighbor- 
ing countries, with correspondingly lower 
prices later for fat cattle. This we believe to 
be contrary to the best interest of our war 
effort. It may ultimately mean possible short 
rations not only for our armed forces but the 
civilian population in this and other nations 
depending upon our producers, when the 
available or marketable supplies have been 
used up; not because of any lack of patriot- 
ism or willingness to work on the part of our 
producers could this possibly happen but 


16, 411] 








simply and only because of their financial in- 
ability to carry on under existing conditions. 
When stockmen and farmers cannot get 
enough from their products to pay for the 
increased costs of labor, equipment, and sup- 
plies, they simply can’t produce. We must 
not permit such a condition to be brought 
about. 


INDEPENDENT MILLS OPPOSE REDUCTION OF DUTY 
ON COTTONSEED CAKE AND MEAL 


Before concluding, Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to say that the Independent Cottonseed 
Crushers Association, Inc., which I am au- 
thorized to represent, is composed of small, 
locally owned, independent cottonseed oil 
mills. The membership of the organization 
includes approximately 70 mills, distributed 
throughout the cotton South, from North 
Carolina on the east to Oklahoma and Texas 
on the west. 

The principal interest of the organization 
is agriculture, chiefly the cotton farmer. For 
some time this group has been concerned 
with the many problems affecting cotton 
farmers. This comes about because the wel- 
fare of the independent cotton-oil mills is 
dependent upon the welfare of the producers. 
Having worked with this group, and repre- 
sented their organization on other occasions, 
I am in a position to know and to say that 
the organization has ably represented the 
cotton growers’ interests in many ways. This 
organization has cooperated wholeheartedly 
with various governmental agencies charged 
with the development of measures designed 
to be helpful to cotton producers. 

Representatives of the Independent Cot- 
tonseed Crushers have been in Washington 
at different times, in fact have been here 
for several days, working on measures de- 
signed to maintain equitable prices for cot- 
tonseed to growers. One of the biggest prob- 
lems confronting the Office of Price Admin- 
istration is recognized as being the finding 
the means of maintaining the maximum price 
established for cottonseed in line with pro- 
visions of the Price Control Act, which would 
be, as we understand, $50.36 per ton. 

Paragraph 730 of the list of items under 
your consideration enumerates cottonseed 
cake and meal, among other vegetable pro- 
tein supplements, mixed feeds, etc. It is to 
the possible reduction of as much as $3 per 
ton on cottonseed cake and meal to which 
our opposition is directed. 

If it could by any stretch of the imagina- 
tion be shown wherein more cottonseed cake 
and meal or other protein supplements from 
Mexico would be needed for the war effort 
than our own producers could be expected 
to supply, the cotton producers of this coun- 
try would interpose les: serious opposition. 
But there is no war emergency connected 
with protein supplements for livestock in 
this country. Cotton producers, like pro- 
ducers of other high-protein supplements, 
are convinced that our domestic supplies are 
ample to meet all requirements. 

In briefly reviewing potential supplies it 
may be said that the production of high- 
protein concentrates in this country for 
the 1941-42 season amounted to approxi- 
mately 4,000,000 tons, made up of soybean, 
peanut, flaxseed, and cottonseed cake and 
meal 

What is more important for the record is 
that the production for the current season 
is conservatively estimated to be at least 
6,000,000 tons, some estimates being as high 
as 6,500,000 tons, an increase for the year of 
at least 50 percent. 

In the face of this increase, which came 
about as a result of being caught short of 
fats and oils, the nroblem of special concern 


to the cotton farmer is how the price of 

cottonseed for this year’s cotton is to be 

maintained at the stipulated price level. 
The only way that this can be done in the 


face of increased production of soybeans, 
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flax, and peanuts, will be to equalize the 
pr’ce as between the oil and cake. If the 
price of cake and meal goes down, the price 
of oil must go up in order to give the grow- 
ers the anticipated price for cottonseed 

It is desirable to point out in this connec- 
tion that soybeans, flaxseed, and peanuts are 
being subsidized and supported by the Gov- 
ernment in order that production of oil may 
be obtained. Soybean growers are assured 
$1.60 per bushel, while peanut growers are to 
receive $80 per ton, and flaxseed growers a 
Government loan of $2.40 per bushel, basis 
Minneapolis. In that the cottonseed grower 
is not given any guaranty as to price, except 
the maximum below which a ceiling may be 
established, as provided in the Price Control 
Act, it will be seen that any reduction in the 
duty on'cake and meal will react quickly, but 
first and principally on cotton producers. 

It is generally known that there are no oii 
imports of any consequence at this time; 
neither are we exporting cake and meal ag 
has normally been the practice. While we 
have a shortage of oil, we have a great abun- 
dance of high protein supplements 

The statistics concerning cottonseed pro- 
duction in Mexico may not be up to date 
but from the most reliable figures we have 
Mexico produces, on the average, approxi- 
mately 1,250 quintals of cottonseed, which 
figures out to about 275,000,000 pounds. Of 
the cake and meal from this amount of seed, 
approximately 11,000 short tons have been 
exported to this country. (It is assumed that 
any concessions granted to the Government 
of Mexico would also apply to other neighbor- 
ing countries, some of which are producing 
considerable amounts of cotton.) 

With the possible reduction of $3 per ton 
in the duty it may be expected that the 
major portion of the cake and meal produced 
in Mexico will be exported to this country be- 
cause of the increased price to Mexican pro- 
ducers. 

The principal use of cottonseed cake and 
meal is feed for livestock. It is a higl 
tein supplement, the protein content 
ing generally from about 36 to 45 percer I 
more. Livestock producers in this country, 
in working with cotton growers and cotton 
seed crushers when the price control bill wa 
being considered by the Congress, supportec 
a price level of about $50 for cottonseed 
the growers at the mills. 

Being a representative of livestock pro- 
ducers and feeders, I fell justified in saying 
that although feeders want to buy cakes as 
cheaply as possible, they do not expect to do 
so at the expense of the cotton producer f 
the South. 

The price of cottonseed meal to feeders 
last season possibly reached $50 per ton, or 
more delivered in the Northeast. The sea- 
son’s average price was somewhere around 
$45 per ton delivered. The price has de- 
clined from that point in anticipation of 
this season’s increased supply of high pro- 
tein supplements. With the threat of re- 
duced duty On cake and meal from Mexico 
it may be expected to move somewhat lower. 
If the price of cottonseed cake is reduced 
$3 per ton, the price of cottonseed tc 
grower is reducec in value $1.50 per ton 

It is the practice, as we understand, for 
the Mexican Government on the 20th of each 
month, to set the export duty on cottonseed 
cake and meal, and other commodities. It is 
our understanding that this e: 
amounts to approximately $9 per ton 

The Independent Cottonseed Oil Mills want 
to be good neighbors, as do the cotton grow- 
ers throughout the South. They believe that 
it should work both ways. It is the con- 
tention of the Independent Mills, and tl 
growers whom they represent, that if it 
desired or becomes necessary to subsidize tl 
Government of Mexico, it should be done 
through some other means such as lend-lease 
in order that the burden be borne 
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the taxpayers of this country on an equitable 
basis and not by cotton growers alone. Fur- 
thermore, the organization which it is my 
honor to represent does not think it is right 
or just for the Government of Mexico to 
attempt to depress American agriculture at 
this critical time, for it is generally known 
that the cotton growers of the South have 
been struggling for their very existence for 
many, many years. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman and members 
of the committee, I would like to emphasize 
a fact which is well known to the commit- 
tee: That cotton has long been the South’s 
principal money crop. It is the cottonseed 
which is the second most important source 
of income. 

It is cottonseed which provides most of the 
necessities and some of the nice things for a 
big portion of the two and one-half million 
farm families concerned with its production. 
From September until the next crop is in 
prospect cottonseed, the one unincumbered 
crop of cotton growers, becomes the chief 
source for sustenance ict a large percentage 
of the more than 12,000,000 people which 
they represent. It is this large group of 
people for whom the independent cottonseed- 
oi] mills are recording their opposition against 
a lowering of the tariff duty on cottonseed 
cake and meal. 

We do not believe American agriculture, 
labor, industry, and the consuming public 
will support for long a policy which is not 
economically sound to the extent that it will 
prove mutually beneficial to both countries. 
It is our conviction therefore, that no item 
should be included for tariff reduction unless 
its need is specifically justified. We vigor- 
ously oppose a reduction on any commodity 
of which we have a surplus or which our 
producers are capable of supplying. We have 
confidence that the committee will proceed 
on this basis. We believe it would be unfair 
and unwise to proceed on any other. 





The Road Away From Revolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOSEPH F. GUFFEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 4, 1942 


Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
from the Atlantic Monthly for August 
1923, written by Woodrow Wilson, en- 
titled “The Road Away From Revolu- 
tion.” 


There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

In these doubiful and anxious days, when 
all the world is at unrest, and, look which 
way you will, the road ahead seems darkened 
by shadows which portend dangers of many 
kinds, it is only common prudence that we 
should look about us and attempt to assess 
the causes of distress and the most likely 
means of removing them. 

There must be some real ground for the 
universal unrest and perturbation. It is not 
to be found in superficial politics or in mere 
economic blunders. It probably lies deep at 
the sources of the spiritual life of our time. 
It leads to revolution; and perhaps if we 
take the case of the Russian Revolution, the 
outstanding event of its kind in our age, we 
may find a good deal of instruction for our 
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judgment of present critical situations and 
circumstances. 

What gave rise to the Russian Revolution? 
The answer can only be that it was the prod- 
uct of a whole social system. It was not in 
fact a sudden thing. It had been gathering 
head for several generations. It was due to 
the systematic denial to the great body of 
Russians of the rights and privileges which 
all normal men desire and must have if they 
are to be contented and within reach of hap- 
piness. The lives of the great mass of the 
Russian people contained no opportunities, 
but were hemmed in by barriers against which 
they were constantly flinging their spirits, 
only to fall back bruised and dispirited. 
Only the powerful were suffered to secure 
their rights or even to gain access to the 
means of material success. 

It is to be noted as a leading fact of our 
time that it was against capitalism that the 
Russian leaders directed their attack. It was 
capitalism that made them see red; and it is 
against capitalism under one name or an- 
other that the discontented classes every- 
where draw their indictment. 

There are thoughtful and well-informed 
men all over the world who believe, with 
much apparently sound reason, that the ab- 
stract thing, the system, which we, call cap- 
italism, is indispensable to the industrial sup- 
port and development of modern civilization. 
And yet everyone who has an intelligent 
knowledge of social forces must know that 
great and widespread reactions like that 
which is now unquestionably manifesting it- 
self against capitalism do not occur without 
cause or provocation; and before we commit 
ourselves irreconcilably to an attitude of hos- 
tility to this movement of the time, we ought 
frankly to put to ourselves the question, Is 
the capitalistic system unimpeachahle?— 
which is another way of asking, Have capi- 
talists generally used their power for the ben- 
efit of the countries in which their capital is 
employed and for the benefit of their fellow 
men? 

Is it not, on the contrary, too true that 
capitalists have often seemed to regard the 
men whom they used as mere instruments 
of profit, whose physical and mental powers 
it was legitimate to exploit with as slight cost 
to themselves as possible, either of money or 
of sympathy? Have not many fine men who 
were actuated by the highest principles in 
every other relationship of life seemed to hold 
that generosity and humane feeling were not 
among the imperative mandates of conscience 
in the conduct of a banking business, or in 
the development of an industrial or commer- 
cial enterprise? 

And if these offenses against high morality 
and true citizenship have been frequently 
observable, are we to say that the blame for 
the present discontent and turbulence is 
wholly on the side of those who are in revolt 
against them? 

Ought we not, rather, to seek a way to 
remove such offenses and make life itself 
clean for those who will share honorably and 
cleanly in it? 

The world has been made safe for democ- 
racy. There need now be no fear that any 
such mad design as that entertained by the 
insolent and ignorant Hohenzollerns and 
their counselors may prevail against it. But 
democracy has not yet made the world safe 
against irrational revolution. That supreme 
task, which is nothing less than the salva- 
tion of civilization, now faces democracy, 
insistent, imperative. There is no escaping 
it, unless everything we have built up is pres- 
ently to fall in ruin about us, and the United 
States, as the greatest of democracies, must 
undertake it. 

The road that leads away from revolution 
is clearly marked, for it is defined by the 
nature of men and of organized society. It, 
therefore, behooves us to study very carefully 
and very candidly the exact nature of the 
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task and the means of its successful 
accomplishment. 

The nature of men and of organized so- 
ciety dictates the maintenance, in every field 
of action, of the highest and purest stand- 
ards of justice and of right dealing; and it is 
essential to efficacious thinking in this critical 
matter that we should not entertain a nar- 
row or technical conception of justice. By 
justice the lawyer generally means the 
prompt, fair, and open application of im- 
partial rules; but we call ours a Christian 
civilization, and a Christian conception of 
justice must be much higher. It must in- 
clude sympathy and helpfulness and a will- 
ingness to forego self-interest in order to 
promote the welfare, happiness, and con- 
tentment of others and of the community as 
a whole. This is what our age is blindly 
feeling after in its reaction against what it 
deems the too great selfishness of the cap- 
italistic system. 

The sum of the whole matter is this, that 
our civilization cannot survive materially 
unless it be redeemed spiritually. It can 
be saved only by becoming permeated with 
the spirit of Christ and being made free 
and happy by the practices which spring out 
of that spirit. Only thus can discontent be 
driven out and all the shadows lifted from 
the road ahead. 

Here is the final challenge to our churches, 
to our political organizations, and to our 
capitalists—to everyone who fears God or 
loves his country. Shall we not all earnestly 
cooperate to bring in the new day? 





Mirrors of Motordom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT M. LA FOLLETTE, JR. 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 4, 1942 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Recorp, an article from the May 
25 issue of Steel, entitled “Mirrors of 
Motordom,” by A. H. Allen, Detroit edi- 
tor of Steel. The article deals with the 
question of gasoline rationing in the Mid- 
dle West. 

There being no objection, the article 


was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


MIRRORS OF MoToRDOM 
(By A. H. Allen) 


DeEtTrRoIT.—Prospects of nationwide ration- 
‘ing of gasoline on a stringent scale beginning 
July 1 did not set well with Detroiters who 
as an industrial class are probably doing as 
much or more than any other area in speed- 
ing the output of war products. The private 
automobile here is an absolute necessity, 
public transportation systems being entirely 
inadequate to handle the day and night flow 
of people from their homes to their jobs in 
plants scattered all over the map. Large 
sections of suburban residents will average 
anywhere from 15 to 50 miles a day of driv- 
ing, and any plan to allot these people a 
niggardly 3 gallons of gasoline a week is 
inconceivable. 

General tone of comments about rationing 
here was distinctly hostile, particularly in 
view of recent reports dealing with the de- 
struction of 2,000,000 gallons of gasoline in 
Chicago because of lack of storage space. 
Admittedly there is ample gasoline for nor- 
mal requirements; hence the only excuse for 
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rationing is to conserve rubber. On this 
score there is plenty of argument, many 
feeling that tires will deteriorate just as 
rapidly standing idle in garages as if driven 
regularly. 

REGIMENTATION GALLS 

Office of Price Administration officials state 
the present rate of tire use indicates 20,- 
000,000 automobiles will be detired within 
12 to 15 months. Where is the advantage 
in legislating these 20,000,000 cars off the 
road now by artificial withholding of fuel, 
when many of them are vital to continuation 
of the present rate of war production? Why 
not run them until the tires are down to the 
fabric and then let people worry about 
doubling up on transportation? 

Americans uniformly resent regimenta- 
tion—that is what they are fighting a war 
about—and while they are perfectly willing 
to accept some measure of regulation dur- 
ing wartime they resent being treated like 
babies—their sugar doled out in lumps and 
their gasoline in pints. Particularly is their 
resentment expressed when they hear re- 
ports from Michigan farmers who cannot 
plant sugar beets because of the threat of 
benefit payments being withheld, and when 
they hear of refineries bursting with stocks 
of fuel. 

As far as rubber is concerned, stocks of 
natural rubber new on hand appear suffi- 
cient for military equipment for the next 
year, certainly if some obvious economies 
could be effected in the use of rubber on this 
equipment. For example, what is the need 
of a heavy, thick-treaded tire on a mobile 
field piece which probably would carry the 
gun 50,000 miles, when the maximum distance 
the gun ever will travel on its own tires prob- 
ably can be measured in the hundreds of 
miles? Answers of Army officials to queries 
like these is that they are the ones to decide 
what amount of rubber should be used on 
military equipment, and if they are to be 
entrusted with the job of winning the war, 
they should not be bothered with sugges- 
ions about economizing. 

Recently Ford engineers announced perfec- 
tion of a rubber tire which carried only one- 
sixteenth of the normal amount of rubber, 
but they indicated that if their experiments 
were successful the results would be passed 
along to the military, and civilians should 
take no comfort from the announcement. 

Vacationists who had been planning ex- 
cursions into the gasoline no-man’s land of 
the East have been consulting with tourist 
experts about various ways to insure their fuel 
supplies. Devious routes have been mapped 
whereby such travelers could fill their tanks 
at a jumping-off place and have enough to 
last them until their return from the barren 
country. Others have considered staring 5- 
gallon cans of fuel in their luggage ccmpart- 
ments, but the soundness of this idea has 
been questioned from the standpoint of the 
fire hazard involved. Ethyl Gasoline Corpo- 
ration advises against this. 

Enforcement methods in the East already 
have brought official protests, the American 
Automobile Association pointing out that the 
American motorist is responding in a very 
excellent manner to the request of the Gov- 
ernment that he conserve gasoline, and urg- 
ing that rationers in general avoid creating 
the appearance of harassing motorists over 
whether or not they are using a pint or two of 
gasoline for purposes that to the more literal 
minded of the functionaries appear to fall 
a little outside the strict letter of the regula- 
tions. 

TANK PARTS SHOTBLASTED TO IMPROVE FATIGUE 
LIFE 

Manufacturing innovations which have 
stocd the test of time in automobile manu- 
facturing are being transferred rapidly to the 
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production of military vehicles and equip- 
ment, giving them added “oomph” which 
should prove valuable in combat. One of 
many cases in point is the shotblast method 
of improving the fatigue life of steels. Tested 
and approved in certain motor-car parts such 
as springs for a number of years, the tech- 
nique is now being developed for tank parts. 
L. A. Danse, Cadillac metallurgist, was 
reminiscing the other day about his experi- 
ence with this method of surface treatment. 
He recalled that his first knowledge of it 
dated back to boyhood when he used to watch 
sawyers in lumber mills “peen” their steel 
saw blades after they had gone dead as a 
result of the cold work the metal encountered 
in steady sawing. A number of unhealthy 
“explosions” of these big saws led to the 
perfection of the peening treatment as a 
means of restoring their fatigue resistance 
Years later, Cadillac was having serious 
difficulty with breakage of valve springs, a 
trouble which most other car builders ex- 
perienced at one time or another. Progres- 
sive stiffening of the springs by using heavier 
wire seemed to have little effect upon break- 
age in service. Finally, in desperation, Mr. 
Danse suggested shotblasting the finished 
springs, and nearly got himself fired for what 
then sounded like a ridiculous suggestion. 
However, before anything could be done about 
his personal status, he had some of the 
springs shotblasted and put on a fatigue- 
testing machine, enabling him to bring to an 
engineering conference data which showed 
the “peened” springs were bearing up after 
hours of fatigue testing, where the untreated 
parts often failed in 15 or 20 minutes of test. 
Mr. Danse claims no exclusive credit for 
originating the shotblast treatment of steel 
surfaces. Others have done it before him 
and since. His idea sprang principally from 
familiarity with the Herbert Cloudburst sys- 
tem of hardening and detection of soft spots 
in steel. This process involved dropping a 
continuous stream of steel balls on a steel 
surface to provide the peening action which 
is now produced by the stream of steel shot. 
Deliveries of war materials from General 
Motors plants in the United States and Can- 
ada during April reached a total of approxi- 
mately $112,000,000, representing an increase 
of $17,000,000 over March. Total deliveries 
for the first quarter of the year exceeded a 
quarter of a billion dollars. Hourly rated fac- 
tory employment for the week ended May 2 
in General Motor plants totaled 185,446, while 
average number of*salaried and hourly em- 
ployees on the pay roll in April was close to 
235,000. 


UNITED AUTOMOBILE WORKERS-CONGRESS OF IN- 
DUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS CONDEMNS LEWIS’ 
METHODS AND ISOLATIONISM 


Heralding the impending showdown be- 
tween John L. Lewis and Philip Murray on 
the question of who is going to run the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations union, the 
United Automobile Workers branch of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations recently 
directed a printed blast at Brother Lewis, 
saying, among other things: “1. We do not 
like your pre-war isolationism, and we don't 
like the lukewarm, lip-service way you are 
supporting the war now. 

“2. We do not like your dictatorial attitude 
toward the President of the United States, 
Commander in Chief of our war effort 

“3. We do not like your attempted assump- 
tion of dictatorial powers within the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations. 

“4. We do not like the fact that your closest 
associates are conducting a filthy, personal 
character-assassination campaign against 
Philip Murray, R. J. Thomas, and other Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations leaders who 
will not bow to you and thus betray their 
oaths of office. 
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“5. We do not like your organizations raid- 
ing organizations of the United Automobile 
Workers-Congress of Industrial Organizations 
and other Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions unions.” 

The latter “no like” refers particularly to 
what is called district 50 of the United Mine 
Workers which has been making concerted 
efforts to corral membership in the eastern 
Michigan area; the United Automobile 
Workers dubs Lewis’ district 50 as a “catch-all 
for anything it can get outside or inside of 
the existing unions.” 


FORD SUMMONS UNION TO DRAFT NEW CONTRACT 


United Automobile Workers-Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations recently issued a new 
series of demands for changes in its contract 
with Ford Motor Co., which less than a year 
ago went “all out” in acceding to the union 
shop and check-off systems. 

One of the new demands was for higher 
wages, and following its issuance Harry H. 
Bennett, of the company, declared in a public 
statement that higher wages were unjustified 
and would only accelerate inflation. He in- 
timated that if the union persisted in its 
aemands the company might be forced to 
withdraw the dues check-off system. Last 
week the company formally asked the union 
to attend conferences for the purpose of 
drawing up an entirely new contract, which 
suggests to some that revision of the union 
shop and check-off phases of the Ford con- 
tract might be contemplated. 

Wage provisions of a new contract nego- 
tiated by the United Automobile Workers- 
Congress of Industrial Organizations with the 
General Spring Bumper Division of Hou- 
daille-Hershey Corporation here are interest- 
ing. Covering 700 employees, they provide 
for time and a half pay for work over 8 hours 
in a day cr over 40 hours in a week, and 
double time after the eleventh hour of work 
in any one day, after 8 hours’ work on the 
sixth consecutive working day, and for the 
entire seventh consecutive working day. 

The contract further provides that no 
workman may be sent home during the week 
in order to avoid overtime payments; wages 
to be discussed every 30 days in order to ad- 
just them to living costs; wages to be equal 
to those paid by all competitors; workmen to 
receive 244 percent of their annual income as 
vacation allowance, and also to receive 2 
cents an hour as a bonus; 80 hours’ pay for 
workmen inducted into the Army or who 
volunteer; and additional adjustment made 
to provide pay for a 15-minute lunch period. 

It will be interesting to see how closely 
forthcoming wage agreements in the motor 
and steel industries pattern this small-com- 
pany agreement. 





Criticism of Government—Commendation 


of Bernard M. Baruch 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. JOSEPH F. GUFFEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 4, 1942 


Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
from the Daily Mirror of Monday, June 
1, which pays a deserved tribute and a 
great compliment to a loyal American, 
Bernard M. Baruch. 
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There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


CRITICISM CAN CUT——OR CONSTRUCT 


Wa4sHINGTON.—Everywhere you go in Wash- 
ington today you find America’s war leaders 
a little red and raw around the collar, smart- 
ing from criticism. 

To reverse the old wisecrack—it's not the 
humidity, it’s the heat. 

A few veterans in Washington have devel- 
Oped calluses on their cauliflowered ears and 
cushions on their consciences—to protect 
their peace of mind against stinging criticism. 

But even the ancients in Congress have 
cracked and exploded during the past few 
weeks; they can’t take it any more. 

In total war criticism of government be- 
comes as serious as an indictment for mur- 
Ger, because government mistakes in total 
War are measured in the public mind in 
terms of war casualties and changes on maps 
that can’t be concealed. In peacetime the 
mistakes of government could be covered up 
in tricky budgets. 

Because Washington feels that it has been 
“put on the spot,” there is extreme sensitiv- 
ity to any kind of criticism—especially from 
the press 

But in that raw and tender atmosphere one 
critic has functioned effectively for 2 years, 
and today there is only deep respect and 
warm affection for him in almost every cir- 
cle in Washington. We are talking about Mr. 
Bernard Baruch 

Speaking to a number of men in Wash- 
ington who have profited from, Mr. Baruch’s 
criticisms, we tried to analyze a technique 
that produces only gratitude, instead of re- 
sentment. The first essential method Is that 
it: is rooted deep in rich experience 

And yet you will hear the beneficiaries of 
his advice say: 

“Bernie never dwells too long on what he 
did in the last war—other people do that for 


him. And often he will confess that the old 
War Industries Board wasn't as hot as people 
say it was—he builds us up by admitting they 


made a lot of mistakes last time. But he al- 
Ways warns us: ‘It’s better to risk making 
mistakes than to be afraid to make de- 
Cisions.’ 


And the second essential of Mr. Baruch’s 
technique of effective criticism is this: Estab- 
lish a record for foresight 

Mr. Baruch has been right during this war, 
and long before it, about everything from rub- 
ber to price control. He has established that 
record for foresight 

But he has always resisted those who with 
selfish political motives have urged him to 
air his critical opinions on the radio and in 
the headiines. He has not been belligerent 


to a point where others could not admit their 
mistakes without loss of face. He has made 
it easy for his opponents to agree with him. 
He has never said “I told you so.” 

While most critics are issuing blasts in 
p! conferences, he confines his suggestions 


to mem 


randa that never makes headlines— 
and hence never makes faces red 


When he talks, as he rarely does, for publi- 
cation, he is always careful to mix praise with 
blam You remember when he wrecked the 


pply Priorities and Allocations Board but 
laid the foundation for the War Production 
Board by calling the former “a faltering step 
forward.” 


When others were labeling Henderson a Red, 
he was calling important people on the phone 
and praising Henderson's strong points 


While others are blasting the stupidity of 
Congress, he is busy writing letters that re- 
store confidence in Congress. 

Or if a man snipes at a war-production 
chief, Mr. Baruch will demand proof of the 
gossip, then flatten the sniper with this 
crusher: 

“Young man, you don’t belong in Wash- 
ington.” 
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He is human in that he enjoys influence. 
But he never says, “I made him do it,” when 
somebody does what is right. 

And nobody has ever heard him criticize 
& man or a method until he first has on 
paper a better method and a better man to 
suggest as a substitute. 

Even when Mr. Baruch hears a man talking 
glibly and possessively of ideas that Mr. Ba- 
ruch has worked for long months to plant in 
that man's mind, you never hear “the pro- 
fessor” say: 

“Well, at last you’ve come around to my 
way of thinking * * * it’s about time.” 

Instead, he says this: “You know, I believe 
you’ve got a good idea there * * *.” 

His only desire is to gain wide acceptance 
for sound ideas. He never accuses the ille- 
gitimate parent of an idea of illegitimacy. 

Three and four days a week he goes down 
to Washington, headquartering in no official 
office; makes the rounds, offering advice where 
it ls needed, until his feet get tired from a 
combination of walking and the throb that 
comes from restraining a desire to kick some- 
body in the pants. A “general” in World War 
No. 1, he is always a volunteer in World War 
No. 2 to do a buck private’s job if it will help 
best our enemies. 

He got his first official Job in this war last 
week—one of four civilian advisers to Army 
Ordnance. 

His advice is sought and accepted, his criti- 
cisms construct without cutting, because his 
only ambition is to help the United Nations 
win this total war. 

Many of us should, and some of us will, 
learn how to criticize from the professor. 





Commencement Day Address by Leo T. 
Crowley at the Catholic University of 
America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANCIS MALONEY 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 4, 1942 


Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent for permission to 
print in the Appendix of the REcorD a 
very able and most interesting address 
delivered May 29, last, by Hon. Leo T. 
Crowley, Chairman of the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation, and Alien 
Property Custodian, at the Commence- 
ment Exercises of the Catholic University 
of America. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Bishop Corrigan, reverend fathers, sisters, 
members of the faculty, and student body of 
the Catholic University of America, and 
friends, in this fateful moment in our coun- 
try’s history, every activity comes, to be 
measured in terms of the winning of the war. 
All of our genius, all of our resources, all of 
our moral and spiritual reserves must be 
enlisted in the struggle. What is at stake 
is the survival of those things which are the 
very essence of American life and living and 
which are the rightful heritage of free men 
and free women. Never before have they 
been imperilled as they are imperilled now. 
We are resolved that they shall endure, and 
our sole thought is the defeat of those evil 
forces that have dared to challenge our right 
to live as human beings and children of God. 





In this mood, we take part in these, the 
fifty-third commencement exercises of the 
Catholic University of America. It might he 
pleasant for the moment to put away all 
thoughts of carnage and battle, to forget our 
fears and our concerns and our sacrifices, and 
to make this dn occasion for a blessed escape 
from reality. We are giving public recogni- 
tion for work well done by those who today 
are receiving academic honors. The young 
men who have finished their college educa- 
tion, the young women who are now ready to 
take their place in the nursing profession, the 
lay men and the lay women, the nuns, the 
brothers, and the priests who have earned 
graduate degrees, deserve well of their alma 
mater and of us, their friends. It would be 
pleasant to be able to talk to them in terms 
of peace and security and jobs. Yet, at the 
same time, it would be unfair to them, for 
these are grim times, and their grimness 
must be faced. Work well done will have to 
be its own reward. We are thinking of the 
work that remains to be done in which all 
of us have a responsible share. 


Recently, the President of the United States 
wrote a letter to the National Catholic Edu- 
cational Association in which he said, “Hap- 
pily, in this country, we do not have to 
debate freedom of conscience. It is our birth- 
right because of the wisdom and foresight 
of the fathers of the Constitution, who in 
ordaining freedom of conscience established 
at the same time freedom of education and 
the right of assembly.” The experience of 
the church in other lands dramatizes the 
truth of this statement. Those who have 
sought to shackle religion and make it noth- 
ing more than an instrument of government 
have always begun by suppressing schools and 
other means of education that have been 
developed by the church. They have de- 
prived organized religion of its right to min- 
ister to the mental and moral development 
of young people; they have banned it from 
the classroom, the lecture hall, and the labo- 
ratory. From her Divine Founder, the 
church received the commission to go forth 
and teach; that commission, contemporary, 
pagan forces of evil seek to countermand. 

Under the American system, the right of 
the church to maintain schools is recognized. 
The parent, and not the government, deter- 
mines the kind of education the child shall 
receive. Catholic education has flourished in 
this land and has won for itself the respect 
and confidence of all right-thinking men. 
Without any government subsidy, the mem- 
bers of the Catholic Church have succeeded 
in providing for their children and young 
people schooling, from kindergarten to uni- 
versity, that is in line with their beliefs. 
Much remains to be done on the side of 
expansion before there will be adequate ac- 
commodation for every Catholic child in a 
Catholic school, but on the side of quality, 
Catholic education compares favorably with 
the best that is offered under other auspices. 
We have been free to educate, and we have 
put our freedom to good use. 

It would seem to me that the time is at 
hand when Catholic education will be re- 
quirec by reason of its very principles to 
make a more direct and, if I may say so, a 
more effective contribution to the national 
welfare and, when the war is over, to the 
making of a better world. Any thinking per- 
son must realize that great changes are tak- 
ing place in human scciety and that things 
are never again going to be what once they 
were. Today we are thinking of human lib- 
erty in economic terms as well as political. 
We cherish freedom of speech and freedom 
of worship, but wé realize that they must 
be sustained and buttressed by freedom from 
want and freedom from fear. There is 
abundant evidence that the collective con- 
science of the American people has been 
awakened and that henceforth they intend to 
do something about economic maladjust- 
ments that have prevented a land of plenty 
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from yielding even the bare necessities of 
life to so many millions. 

At the same time, the American people 
are thinking of their fellow men in other 
lands and climes. Slowly but surely, the 
conviction is growing in our minds that this 
war will be lost unless it is won in terms of 
a more abundant life for ordinary folk every- 
where. In other words, the older concept of 
free enterprise, the older system of privilege 
and protection of vested interests, the older 
imperialism are all on the way out, and we 
are going to try to do something for the poor 
and the downtrodden everywhere. 

In accomplishing this purpose, it will be- 
come necessary for us to make a larger and 
wider use of Government in the direction of 
our national affairs. This is a fact that we 
Americans shrink from facing. Brought up 
in the democratic tradition, we are sensitive 
about our liberties and we prefer to do things 
for ourselves without too much aid or inter- 
ference on the part of the State. We sense 
the fact that voluntary effort strengthens the 
fiber of national character and that Govern- 
ment regulation has a way of weakening the 
sense of personal responsibility. Yet, for the 
past quarter of a century it has become in- 
creasingly clear that the common good re- 
quires the exercise of common effort, and in 
most cases the only adequate instrument 
for such effort is Government. 

To put it another way, what is emerging 
is a new concept of the role of government 
in the affairs of a democratic people. It 
behooves every intelligent American citizen 
to subject this concept to constant, critical 
analysis in order to be sure that it is sound 
and is in strict conformity with the princi- 
ples of freedom and justice. With all of our 
failures, we here in the United States have 
developed too much that is fine and noble 
and really worth while to risk bartering it 
away for some mess of pottage made of ideas 
and hopes that are alien to our spirit. 

By and large, we have been a wasteful 
people. We have been wasteful of our na- 
tional resources and find ourselves faced 
with the problem of conservation. We have 
been wasteful of our genius, permitting it 
too often to fritter itself away on things of 
doubtful social value. We have been waste- 
ful of our political intelligence and devoted 
it too much to the service of vested interests 
to the detriment of the common good. We 
have been swayed too easily by a blind opti- 
mism that refused to face reality and that 
took it for granted that in the long run 
everything would come out all right. 

The depression served a good purpose in 
awakening us to our shortcomings. We have 
taken strong measures to ease its harmful 
effects and in so doing have become more and 
more aware of the power for good that there 
is in democrate government if it is used 
courageously and wisely. The war came to 
disrupt the normal processes of our living, 
but it discovered in us reserves of social 
discipline that had been created by our ex- 
perience in dealing with the depression. If 
I am any judge of the American people, I 
think they are convinced that this war can 
be won without doing any violence to the 
principles of social justice at home. 

Catholic education has a real contribution 
to make. The changes that are taking place 
in American society and in human society 
the world over present a very definite chal- 
lenge to Catholic education. It has some- 
thing very precious to contribute and will be 
able to make the contribution only in the 
degree that it understands the trend of the 
times. The majority of you who are receiv- 
ing degrees here today will be engaged in 


education in some way or other. You will 
teach in elementary schools, secondary 
schools, colleges, and universities. You will 


carry on research or be responsible for the 
administration of schools. Whatever your 
position may be, you will have the responsi- 


bility of preparing boys and girls, young men 
and young women, to take their place in 
American society and to meet the situations 
that confront them in the spirit and accord- 
ing to the principles of their religion. 


This would seem to mean that, first of all, 
yours will be the obligation to instill in their 
hearts the sound principles of Christian social 
living and to equip them with the ability to 
meet intelligently the problems that will face 
them. This, I suppose, is what the schools 
call education for citizenship. It can never 
be adequate as long as it confines itself to 
some general information about the structure 
of our Government. It must go down deep 
and reveal to the learner the economic basis 
of our civilization and make him aware of 
the social forces that are operating in our 
body politic. For this kind of education 
you have fundamental documents at hand 
in the Encyclicals of Leo XIII and Pius XI. 
Catholic schools would be renegade to their 
responsibilities were they to fail to expound 
the principles of these Encyclicals and inter- 
pret them in terms of our American demo- 
cratic society. 


There is a crying need for Catholic lead- 
ers in government, in business, in industry, 
and in labor. When I say Catholic leaders 
I do not mean individuals who just happen 
to be Catholics. I am thinking of men and 
women who know and understand their re- 
ligion and are able to think it through and 
put it to work in their daily lives. The cause 
of truth and justice, as we understand it, 
will never be forwarded by the kind of Cath- 
olics who confine their religion to Sunday ob- 
servance. In the service of that cause we 
need men and women who know what their 
religion means in terms of government and 
finance and industrial relations and public 
welfare and every Other phase of human 
living. A man may achieve a high position 
by the shrewd manipulation of political 
wires, but his position will mean nothing to 
the church and to the cause of Jesus Christ 
if he is anything less than a good Christian. 

The demagogue is one of the rank weeds 
that grow too easily in the soil of democracy. 
He is interested in position for position’s 
sake and in power for personal glory. Too 
often he is clever enough, if I may use a 
Scriptural phrase, “to deceive even the elect.” 
He is not above using even the sacred ap- 
peal of religion to gain his ends. It should 
be one of the outcomes of sound Catholic 
education to make the graduate aware of 
his false purposes. 

The very essence of our religion is charity. 
The law of Christ is the law of love. Mod- 
ern civilization is operating to bring people 
closer together and to make them more and 
more dependent upon one another. This 
fact can operate very easily to make it pos- 
sible for certain interests or groups to ex- 
ploit others and to enhance their own for- 
tune and prestige at the expense of the com- 
mon good. Groups of one kind or other, 
economic, social, or political, all too fre- 
quently pursue their own aims and ambitions 
with little thought of the general welfare. 
Worst of all, it happens that barriers are 
raised against people for reasons of religion 
or race that prevent them from enjoying the 
rights that belong to them as children of 
God. 

Not separatism, not prejudice or bigotry, 
but a zeal for the welfare of all should ever 
distinguish the Catholic. No one has a bet- 
ter basis than he for a real understanding of 
human brotherhood. In the degree that he 
cherishes any vestige of ill will or hatred for 
any class of his fellow citizens, he is giving 
the lie to the faith that isin him. The fact 
that he himself is sometimes hated and per- 
secuted because of his religion does not jus- 
tify his answering in kind. He is a follower 
of One who, when He was persecuted, did not 
persecute, and, when He was reviled, did not 
revile. 
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We laymen regard the Catholic University 
of America with real pride. It is the cap- 
stone of our educational endeavor here in the 
United States. It is something that, under 
the leadership of our bishops and priests, we 
have created and in which we have invested 
our hopes and aspirations for a better world. 
You who are poised this morning to take 
flight from its campus and find your place in 
American society. you carry with you our 
prayerful best wishes for happiness and suc- 
cess. The Nation, the world at large, needs 
what you can give, if at all times and in 
all circumstances you put your principles to 
work. 





Defenseless Alaska—The Ramparts We 
Don’t Watch 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


‘ HON. WILLIAM H. STEVENSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 4, 1942 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Record, I include the following article 
from Liberty magazine for July 20, 1940: 


DEFENSELESS ALASKA—THE RAMPARTS WE 
‘ Don’t WATCH 


DANGER IN THE NORTH-——AN EYE-OPENING LOOK 
AT A GRAVE BUT UNHEEDED PERIL—AND WHAT 
CAN BE DONE ABOUT IT 


(By Donald MacDonald, Alaskan member of 
the Alaskan International Highway Com- 
mission, 1938-42; reconnaissance engineer 
for Alaskan Pacific Yukon Highway Com- 
mission; chief draftsman and resident and 
location engineer on the Alaska Railroad, 
1914-22; locating or exploratory engineer 
for the Alaska Roads Commission, 1922 to 
date) 


For better or for worse, the defensive 
frontiers of America have been extended. We 
are bound now by the pledged word of the 
White House, as well as by every dictate of 
common sense, to defend Canada against for- 
eign aggression. This obligation is just as 
strong as the one we owe to our Latin- 
American neighbors. And, for the mainte- 
nance of our own national defense and our 
own national economy, it probably is the 
most vital foreign policy we have. 

But could we successfully defend all of 
Canada against any possible combination of 
hostile powers? 

On the east coast we probably could. In 
eastern Canada and the northeastern part 
of the United States there are highly de- 
veloped and completely integrated transpor- 
tation systems. Troops and every type of 
heavy equipment could be rushed from Bos- 
ton to Nova Scotia almost overnight. Divi- 
sions of reinforcements could be sent all the 
way from New York to the Gaspé Peninsula 
before an enemy could get a serious foothold. 

But up in Alaska, where I live, the military 
problems of the eastern part of the continent 
seem pretty remote. We assume that the 
requirements are known and are being taken 
care of. And I guess the East assumes the 
same thing about the Northwest, although 
that’s a “horse of another color” entirely. 

I've talked Pacific defenses to people from 
nearly every State east of the Rockies. Nearly 
all of them had the same answer: “Oh, 
there’s no danger in the Pacific. It’s a wide 
ocean, and, anyway, we have that big base in 
the Hawaiians. The Japanese can’t get past 
that.” 
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I don’t know who taught those people to 
piace all their reliance on Pearl Harbor, but 
I do know tJ.2ir Dlind faith is not shared in 
Alaska. I dca’t believe it is shared, either, by 
our Canadian neighbors, our potential broth- 
ers-in-arms, living in Pacific ports like Van- 
couver, Victoria, or Prince Rupert. 

Up in Alaska, you see, we don’t have any 
Pacific Oean to separate us from the totali- 
tarian powers of Asia. We're only 56 miles— 
a Big Bertha cannon shot—from Soviet Rus- 
sia. At one point only a little over seven 
hundred miles from Japan. 

What the Pacific Ocean does separate us 
from is Pearl Harbor, which is some 3,000 
miles away from the key ports on the Alaskan 
coast. 

At this point I anticipate two questions. 
I know what they are, because I’ve had to 
answer them time and again: What does 
Alaska have to do with the defense of the 
rest of North America? And why should 
anybody want to take Alaska when it’s only 
a sparsely settled snow and ice wilderness? 

Well, the power that controls Alaska con- 
trols the North Pacific. Alaska is about the 
most important strategic place in the world. 
And who said that? Not just I, but the late 
Gen. William Mitchell, testifying more 
than five years ago before the House Military 
Affairs Committee. Mitchell, if you recall, 
wes about the first important American 
soldier to recognize the importance of avia- 
tion in modern warfare. He was a prophet 
without honor in his own country, but he’d 
have the last laugh if he were around today. 

People in the East shudder when they 

nk of the danger they would be in if a 
ile foreign power established an air base 
on the tip of Nova Scotia, or even in New- 
foundiand. Yet neither is as close to New 
York or Washington as parts of Alaska are to 
Vancouver or Seattle. And to operate suc- 
cessfully out of Newfoundland or Nova 
Scotia, an enemy would have to cross the 
broad Atlantic and keep open a dangerously 
long line of communications. On the other 








hand, an enemy moving into Alaska from 
Russia would cross only 56 miles of water— 
and it would be the counterattacking 


American Navy that would have a long line 
of communications to protect. 

If such an attack on Alaska were to come 
tomorrow, there could be no effective oppo- 
sition immediately. The nearest Army garri- 
n to the Bering Strait frontier is at Chil- 


koot barracks in southeastern Alaska, about 
1,000 miles away. And that garrison num- 
bers only about 300 men. here are a half 
dozen or so naval planes at Sitka, which also 
is about 1,000 miles from Bering Strait. The 


enemy could just walkin. The civilian popu- 
lation hardly could put up a fight, because 
Alask 








1 has less than 80,000 inhabitants, scat- 
tered over an area a good deal bigger than 
Hitler’s enlarged Reich 

Alaska’s Delegate in Congress, Tony 
Dimonp, has fought vigorously for years to 
remedy this situation And now, finally, 
some Alaskan air bases have gotten past the 
blueprint stage and are being constructed. 

does tha ttle the problem? It does 
I rhere’s real security in having out- 
lying : ba unless we can keep them sup- 
plied. In fact, they could become downright 
liabilities if an enemy could isolate them 
and starve them out, because the enemy 
tl ula turn around and use the same 
1 ! ul 

All right, the We have Alaska. It is the 
key to control of the North Pacific, and we’re 
; t l plane protection for the 
northern t in he Alaska Railroad at 
Fairbanks. The ocean terminus of the Alaska 
Railroad is at Sew nd we're going to pro- 
tect that with planes ed on Kodiak Island. 
The planes at Kodia will protect the 
lower reaches of the Richardson Highway, 
which stretches from Fairbanks south to Val- 
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dez. Alaska’s capital, Juneau, and the White 
Pass and Yukon Railway, which runs over the 
mountains into Canada’s Yukon Territory, 
presumably will be protected by planes based 
at Sitka. So far, so good—as long as the 
United States Navy has undisputed control of 
the North Pacific. 

But suppose—just suppose—that a large 
part of the United States Navy is engaged in 
the Atlantic and another large part of it is 
guarding the Panama Canal, or is over around 
the Philippines. And suppose that in among 
the wild, uninhabited flords that give Alaska 
a coast line of 15,132 miles, an enemy subma- 
rine fleet has established temporary bases. 
That wouldn’t be impossible, because many 
of these fiords aren't visited by human beings 
for months or years at a time. And thou- 
sands of tons of supplies could easily be 
landed without detection and effectually hid- 
den in the forests that come right down to 
the water’s edge. 

Suppose something like that happened. 
Could the United States keep a steady stream 
of supplies moving across from 1,000 to 1,500 
miles of ocean? Mind you, that’s two and a 
half to nearly four times the distance from 
Scotland to Norway. 

The situation could be complicated further 
if enemy submarines first laid mines in the 
narrow Inside Passage, blockading every town 
on the Panhandle, including Juneau, the cap- 
ital. And if you don’t think that would be 
a comparatively simple matter, just consult 
the map. 

Bear in mind that Alaska has no coastal 
guns of any description. Neither has she any 
arsenals, ammunition dumps, or antiaircraft. 
She's just 590,000 square miles of unguarded 
wealth and unused strategic advantage. 

Well, what are we going to do about it? 

We can’t afford to let Alaska remain a 
naval liability, which is exactly what she 
will be as long as she has no overland con- 
nection with the States. There’s no sense 
to that at all, when Alaska could be con- 
verted from a naval liability into a military 
asset for less than the cost of a single bat- 
tleship. 

A road connecting Alaska with the highway 
systems of Canada and the United States can 
be built for $25,000,000. That much I know 
beyond any shadow of doubt, because high- 
way construction in the north happens to 
be my business. As locating engineer for 
the Alaska Road Commission, I have laid 
down probably as many miles of north- 
country transportation as any man alive. 

We can bring Alaska to North America 
and end its insular status by building 1,200 
miles of road from a point north of Hazleton, 
British Columbia, to a point 183 miles inside 
Alaska, where the present Alaskan highway 
system ends 

The specifications on which the $25,000,000 
estimate is based call for a hard gravel sur- 
face, 28 feet wide. This gravel highway 
would be adequate for heavy military trans- 
port. Over it, troops and supplies could be 
rolled up into the Alaskan interior in jig- 
time, behind the protecting wall formed by 
the great coastal mountain range. It could 
be used 52 weeks a year, because snowfall 
in that valley between the coast range and 
the Rockies is insignificant. 

A thousand miles of the new road would lie 
in Canada. And the opening up of the coun- 
try would enable Canada to establish flying 
fields along the route for commercial purposes 
in time of peace and for military use in event 
of war. Planes based along the highway 
would need only to hedge-hop over the coastal 
range to play havoc with any hostile fleet 
offshore. 

I assume that the United States and Can- 
ada would be making common cause in war 
because, just as we couldn’t let a hostile 
power get a foothold in Canada, the Cana- 
dians couldn’t afford to let one get a foothold 
in Alaska. 





As a matter of fact, common sense appears 
to argue that if we build the highway, there 
never will be any war in the West. Because, 
by putting a supply line into Alaska, we ac- 
tually will be taking military control of the 
territory for the first time. And General 
Mitchell’s dictum that he who controls 
Alaska controls the North Pacific would then 
apply. Once we get American armed forces 
up there, with an overland supply route to 
the rear, I don’t think any foreign power is 
going to be so rash as to make a challenge. 
Meanwhile, it’s just a case of an ounce of 
prevention being worth millions of tons of 
cure. 

Now, there may be some completely well 
meaning persons who doubt the strategic 
value of Alaska. They probably are the same 
people who ask scoffingly why any one should 
want to take the Territory when it is only “a 
sparsely settled snow-and-ice wilderness.” 

I guess that’s the fault of the scenic photo- 
graph people, who have circulated millions of 
pictures of the Columbia Glacier and of the 
peak of Mount McKinley—and almost none 
showing the Tanana wheatfields. 

People see pictures of Eskimos all bun- 
died up in caribou-skin parkas, but they 
don’t often get a look at swimming-hole 
scenes, with kids splashing in the Yukon un- 
der a blazing sun. That would spoil people's 
illusions about Alaska; and yet I’ve seen the 
mercury touch 97 in the shade in my own 
back garden at Fairbanks. 

The United States does with Alaska a trade 
of $125,000,000 a year. That’s more busi- 
ness than we do with China, where we con- 
sider it so vital to maintain the open door. 
It’s also more business than we do with 
Australia or the Argentine or Sweden or 
Soviet Russia or Spain or Colombia or British 
India 

Alaska’s annual production of new wealth 
is $100,000,000, which means an average pro- 
duction of more than $1,250 a year for each 
man, woman, and child, including Indians 
and Eskimos. Only 20,000 of the inhabitants 
actually figure in wealth production. That 
means each worker turns up $5,000 in new 
wealth every year. 

On a per capita basis, Alaska is the world’s 
richest market. Potentially it is a huge out- 

«let for surplus American capital and sur- 
plus American labor. 

However, I'd like to stress that word “po- 
tentially.” The development of Alaska’s 
great natural wealth waits for extension of 
transportation 

Here is an illustration of what roads can 
mean in opening up the North. Alaska, 
which pushed forward a 2,000-mile highway- 
construction program in the past 20 years, 
has had « spectacular parallel expansion in 
production, exports, and imports. Canadian 
Yukon territory, with almost identical nat- 
ural resources but no highway program, has 
had a static economy. 

A glance back into early American history 
shows how vital roads are to the develop- 
ment of new country. Fron) 1634 until about 
1830, Illinois and northern Indiana were 
wild areas inhabited only by Indians and 
fur traders. Around 183) three crude wagon 
roads were cleared through the swamps and 
forests. As soon as this was done, hardy pio- 
neers set out with all their worldly posses- 
sions piled on o:carts Within 10 years, 
practically all sections of Indiana and Illinois 
had been settled. 

It is notable, I think, that the migration 
didn’t take place until the roads were in, 
even though water transportation had been 
available all along. People like to migrate 
with their own independent transportation. 
The knowledge that the means exist to turn 
back seems to give people courage to push 
ahead. 

It is logical to assume that when there is a 
road to connect northern British Columbia, 
Yukon Territory, and Alaska with the rest 








of America, modern pioneers will use it, and 


also will use the airports that will flank it. 


The North is transportation conscious. 

In Fairbanks, for example, despite limited 
distances to travel, there is one automobile 
for each three people, and one airplane for 
each hundred. Alaskans are like that. They 
make money, and they spend it. If only 
there were a few million more of them, 
they'd be the answer to American industry’s 
prayer. 

To make a long story short, Alaska and 
the Canadian Northwest are well worth in- 
suring -gainst all possible enemies, and 
worth developing in the meantime with all 
our energy. 

President Roosevelt said recently that 
Americans should acquaint themselves with 
the history and nature of Greenland, because 
it appears to be more a part of North Amer- 
ica than of Europe. 

I say Americans should acquaint them- 
selves with the history and nature of Alaska, 
because it is a part of North America, and a 
mighty important part, ready to fulfill its 
rich and adventurous destiny when it gets 
the transportation. 





Gasoline Rationing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. RAYMOND S. SPRINGER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 4, 1942 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, the 
proposal to ration gasoline throughout 
our Nation, regardless of the amount of 
gasoline available for use in various 
States, would be entirely detrimental to 
our all-out war effort. It is true that 
in the eastern coastal States a very seri- 
ous transportation problem is involved, 
which prevents the shipment of an ade- 
quate supply of gasoline into that region. 
However, in many sections of our coun- 
try there is an abundance of gasoline— 
the storage facilities have been taxed to 
capacity—and much of the gasoline is 
wasted and thrown away. 

In Texas, where the oil wells are in con- 
stant production, there is no scarcity of 
gasoline, but, to the contrary, there is a 
surplus supply. 

In all Midwestern States there is a 
surplus of gasoline. Therefore, any ra- 
tioning of this essential commodity in 
this war effort, in these Midwestern 
States, would merely deter the produc- 
tion of food and war material, all of 
which are needed so badly. Our farmers, 
who are engaged in producing foodstuff, 
need gasoline to continue their work; the 
actory workers, and the small business- 
men need their cars to reach their places 
of employment, and to secure needed 
supplies for their business. The normal 
processes of business should not be stop- 
ped in any locality where an abundance 
of gasoline is on hand, merely because 
some particular sections of cur country 
are unable to obtain gasoline in sufficient 
quantities caused by transportation dif- 
ficulties. There is no good reason for 


penalizing the people in those sections 
where gasoline is plentiful, and slowing 
down their war production of food and 
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supplies, simply because some other sec- 
tion of our country is unable to secure 
gasoline in sufficient quantities for use 
by all. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, this subject 
should be approached in the proper 
spirit—that of aiding in the war effort, 
instead of obstructing that effort. 

The people are saving their tires. 
They know that the tire-rationing pro- 
gram is in force. They are fully aware 
of the fact that they will be unable to 
secure tires when their present rubber 
is worn out. The people are not joy- 
riding these days—they are using their 
cars only for business purposes. But if 
the gasoline is rationed—and their cars 
have to be placed in a garage—their tires 
will rot out and become unfit for use just 
as quickly as they would wear out in case 
of moderate use. Therefore, the ques- 
tion of saving tires by the rationing of 
gasoline, where there is a plentiful sup- 
ply, would be of no benefit, and that 
policy would deprive the people of the 
use of their cars while their tires are 
yet usable. The war effort should be 
fully promoted, now, and as long as the 
tires will be usable, rather than to force 
the cars into garages and the tires per- 
mitted to decay and rot without any use 
whatever. 

Whatever is essential to win this war 
the people want to do. Yet, they cannot 
understand the policy which is now sug- 
gested—they are in a state of confusion— 
because the plan is inconsistent. They 
want to aid in the war effort but to have 
taken away from them the necessary gas- 
oline, which they know is wholly un- 
necessary, and their cars forced out of 
use by reason thereof, makes impossible 
their prosecution of the all-out war ef- 
fort. I am convinced that Mr. Ickes and 
Mr. Henderson will not arbitrarily impose 
this very great hardship upon the peo- 
ple in those sections of our Nation, which 
includes my own State of Indiana, where 
gasoline is plentiful, merely to place all 
of the people on a common level. That 
policy just does not make sense. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my own remarks in the REecorp, 
and to include therein a very enlighten- 
ing editorial which appeared in the Shel- 
byville Republican, of date Tuesday, June 
2, 1942, on this same subject, which edi- 
torial follows: 

GAS RATIONING IN MIDWEST 

Application of a 


rationing program on 


gasoline in the Middle West may well be 
classed with other restrictions, such as th 
curtailing of delivery service and the arbi- 


trary cutting off of sales of virtually al 
as a move which will ulti- 
“little fellow” 


civilian necessities, 
mately force the 
ness in America 

Thousands of small operators in the Middle 
West will suddenly find their source 
come cut off or curtailed to the near-vanish- 
ing points, even as other businesses have been 
unable to purchase the merchandise whicl 
has heretofore been their stock in trade. The 
latter group is now frantically trying to take 
on lines in which there is not, at present, at 
a prospect of rationing. 

The effect of a rationing program on busi- 
ness in general should be considered most 
carefully before it is applied. It is not as 
though gasoline dealers have been unable to 
get their product. It is, as a matter of fact, 


out of busi- 
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very plentiful in the Middle West, with ade- 
quate terminal facilities present along the 
Ohio River and with the pipe lines with 
which the area is intermeshed. 

Clamping down of a rationing program 
would put hundreds of small independent 
distributors out of business with resultant 
loss to the Federal and State Governments 
of thousands of dollars in taxation 

Every potentiality of the situation is 
worthy of consideration, every detail is un- 
alterably a part of the small-business devel- 
opment in this country—the business of de- 
velopment that pays such a large portion of 
the “freight” in the conduct of the Nation’s 
affairs. 

Rationing should only be applied where 
currently necessary—not as an instrument to 
reduce all areas to a common level. 





Watauga Academy—Hail and Farewell 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. B. CARROLL REECE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 4, 1942 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude an address delivered at the com- 
mencement exercises at Watauga Acad- 
emy, Butler, Tenn., May 1942: 


Professor Hyder and students of Watauga 
Academy, this occasion for me is one of both 
pride and sadness. It is in the nature of a 
greeting and a good-bye, both for you and 
for me. Therefore, my address today is in 
the nature of a hail and farewell to Watauga 
Academy. 

You are being graduated from this institu- 
tion into a world torn by war and bloodshed. 
You are going out from the cloistered halls 
of this quiet academy here at the confluence 
of the Watauga River and Roans Creek into 
a maelstrom of human strife. The very great- 
est boon I can wish for you is that you will 
take out into the world with you and that 
you will keep in your lives, in spite of all of 
the furious conflicts which go on in the 
world, some of the quiet and peace which 
you have known here at Watauga Academy. 

I have a sense of almost proprietary interest 
in this academy for two reasons. The first 
reason is that it was my grandfather who 
founded Enon Seminary soon after the Civil 
War, and there, as students, my mother and 














father met for the first time Prof. J. H 
Smith, may his memory be blessed for- 
ever, developed Enon Seminary into what 
became known as Holly Springs Colle 
which was operated many years under S 
direction and management Holly Springs 
College was then taken over by the Baptists 
became known, as it is at the | 
time, as Watauga Academy 
The second reason why I feel f 
proprietary interest in this institution is be- 
the very first graduating class sent out 
of this academy in 1911 v composed M 
Donna Pearce and myself 
After all of these years of the honorable and 
useful career of this institution as Enon 
Seminary, Holly Springs Coilege, and lat- 
terly as Watauga Ac my, I, a membe f 
the first graduating class of Watauga, am here 


addressing you, the members of probably the 
last graduating class. There will be no more 
graduating from demy It 
will remain enshrined in history bec: : 


classes this ac 


its good work but it will be known in the 
future only as a memory for those who have 
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been intimately and actually acquainted with 
it, and only as an historical fact by those who 
shall come after us. 

It is one of the strange and oft-times sad 
facts of human progress that the hopes and 
aspirations of men which flower in some in- 
stitution such as this must be overwhelmed 
and obliterated in a comparatively short time 
by the hopes and aspirations of civilization’s 
advancement 

I realize that as there are pride and sad- 
mingled in my heart today, there are 


es 


ness 
pride and sadness mingled in your hearts 
today. I need not tell you, but I repeat it 


for the benefit of the history which posterity 


will read, that Watauga Academy is to be 
literally physically obliterated. Its spirit will 
live in the hearts cf its graduates and its 
other students so long as those graduates 


and other students shall live. But in a short 
time this spot will know Watauga Academy 
no more. In the progress of man, in the de- 
elopment of the natural resources of this 
reat rich Nation, many ancient landmarks, 
nd many noble institutions, have had to 
e way. You, of course, all know here today 
that the Watauga Dam, one of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority dams, located on the 
Watauga River at Cardens Bluff some 12 
iles below Butler, will inundate that entire 
region. The site of the town itself will be 
i60 feet under water. This means, probably, 
that this class will be the last graduating 
class to be sent out by Watauga Academy 
This incident in the march of civilization 
delivers a tug at my heartstrings because, as 
most of you are aware, I was born above 
Butler on the Watauga River. There my 
family lived during most of the period when 
the children were growing up. There were 13 
us children in my family who grew t 
manhood and womanhood. My mother, God 
bless her, is living. My father passed 
on in 1918 and is buried in the Dugger Ceme- 


m 
m 





of 


~ 7 
still 





tery on the banks of the Watauga. My po- 
litical career, which began in 1920 when I 
was first elected to the United States Con- 
gress, has served to cement my affections 
even more firmly, if possible, to this section 
and all who live in it and all that it contains 


because the people of this section have been 
devoted to me They have been good to me 
They have been generous to me 

So, then, we today bidding hail 


t here 
Watauga Academy out of the 


are 


farewell t 





ur reverence and affection for it 
iding farewell to more than this 
a use we are bidding farewell to 
whole section which shall be hidden from 
our eyes and from the sight of all men for no 
cne knows how long in the future Where 
once were those scenes we loved, th soo! 
V 1 be but the eliz of the sunbeam y 
tT K I t the b m of a great bc 
of water I different wav that bod 
water will « bute t« ma progress as 
Wa Aca nd its prede rs, Holly 
S} s Colle nd £ Seminar C 
1 I rogi In spite 
weve! ? re filled with sac 
) he W } pass y at thic inet a 
1 tl f e which we k 
T f ds, is not confined 
\ . met ! Ww \ River 
i Cr } ( e is ne onfined t 
which shall be 1 mor d 
f Which shall rest 160 feet 
I tl f the water f WwW 4 
D ( ! on +} uchout he 
v ¥ ti a aaah 
U ‘ E I asin te y 
T r f ' 1 ¢ tenment 
. e lit of d I 
‘ I . We are at 
tt n er in a great world con- 
fiict t I he pl x f t} 
ae wl tranele lit v } } 
fr eop! it I f d slave 
We: face t er 150 yé f bu g 





up this great new experiment in human free- 
dom, an experiment based upon the doctrine 
of the Declaration of Independence, upon the 
concept of the Constitution as organic law, 
upon the Bill of Rights ar the inherent rights 
of men, to the task now of proving, of demon- 
strating, that free men and women, that 
liberty-loving men and women, can outbuild, 
outproduce, outthink, and outfight the hosts 
of those who are driven before the lashes and 
the bayonet of the minions of the despots. 

There have been those times, as I have 
gone about my duties as your Representative 
in the Congress at Washington, when it 
seemed almost as though the dull and angry 
glow of the globes of light were clusters of 
baleful eyes of some evil spirits of wreck and 
ruin, of despotism and wickedness peering at 
me, threatening all that I held dear, 
threatening those liberties for which 
your forefathers and my forefathers sacri- 
ficed and fought and bled and died. And 
yet in those moments, my young friends, 
when it seemed as though the baleful gleam 
of those yellow eyes foretold the doom of our 
free country, I have looked beyond and high 
above the Capitol—your Capitol—high above 
that spire pointing heavenward which you 
call the Washington Monument, and I have 
seen the stars still shining. The stars in a 
firmament built by a hand greater than the 
hands of all men. Stars shining in a universe 
in which there is no limit to the heights to 
which the souls of free men may aspire. A 
universe in which myriads of galaxies of 
planets whirl their swift way through space 
without friction or collision. A universe, my 
young friends, in which this earth on which 
we humans are born and live and love and 
hate and fight and die, is as but a tiny grain 
of sand lost in the immensity of the divine 
plan. 

In those stars shining in that illimitable 
universe, a universe which the Creator looked 
upon as His handiwork and said “It is very 
good,” those stars shining above the historic 
dome of the Capitol Building at Washington, 
the strength of my heart is renewed, the 
courage of my heart is strengthened because 
those stars tell me that no dictators, no 
despots, no power-lustful mad marauders 
along the highways of civilization can stop 
the onward march of mankind or pull down 
those souls reaching for those stars 

Let me say to you here today that those 











fundamental truths which have been 
taught you in Watauga Academy are eternal 
Let me say to you that despite the contra- 
dictions of the times in which we liv 
despite the seeming successes of the despots, 
those precepts which your instructors have 
taught you here are truths and they will not 
be overturned by the desecrating hand of 
those who would despoil the world, who would 

b free peoples of their libertie and who 
would enslave free men and women in the 

vice of wickedness 

Our sons, our brothers, are going out to 
the b le lines while those of us who remain 
at home must subordins every considera- 
tion and every interest to the production of 
the machines and the munitions and the 
supplies which our men in the fighting lines 
and the men in the. fighting lines of our 
Allies must have to turn back the hosts of 
the despots 

It is tr c, inexpressibly tr c, that thi 
war had to c It is inexpressibly tragic 
that ir own Nation had to be involved in 
it. But the despots and their mad legions 
have challenged everything for which 
America stands They have declared their 
intention to destroy everything for which 


They are 


minions, h¢ 


learning 


w free- 


symbol 


and their 


America i 


these despc 








men fight hey are learning how those who 
love liberty can produce They learned 
thr heroic legion hidden in the fox 
holes of Bat under the superb Mac- 
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Arthur, how freemen will fight until they 
are so exhausted they can fight no longer. 
Defeat is not a matter of physical captivity. 
It is a matter of the spirit. Until a man is 
beaten in his heart, until he is defeated in 
his soul, he is not whipped even though he 
be chained in a dungeon 

Constitutional Government will continue 
to live in the United States of America. The 
Bill of Rights will continue to be maintained 
and perpetuated in the United States of 
America. The liberties we have loved, the 
freedoms we have known, will be maintained 
and protected and perpetuated not only for 
us in America today, but for those millions 
of posterity who are to come after us. The 
greatest service we can do for mankind is to 
preserve liberty and constitutional govern- 
ment in the United States. If we should go 
down to defeat in this Nation, the last great 
hope of all mankind would be extinguished 
and the torch of liberty and enlightenment 
would be dashed to the ground. The liberty- 
loving men and women of this great rich 
resourceful Nation of ours will not suffer 
liberty to die in the world. They will not 
suffer freedom to be extinguished on this 
planet. They will not suffer man’s spiritual 
progress to be halted by the evil designs or 
the wicked lust of men mad with love of 
power. 

Let me say to you, my young friends, to 
always hold to the ideals which you have 
found here in the corridors of Watauga Acad- 
emy. Don’t give up for an instant your faith 
in yourselves or your fellow men. Don’t 
waver in your faith and your devotion to 
constitutional government, to the American 
way of government and of life. Despite all 
the seeming evidence to the contrary, right 
and justice constitute the greatest power in 
this world 

It may tax your patience to listen to dry 
speeches, and a lot of good advice rather 
somberly given by your elders, but don’t for- 
get this fact, my young friends: Your elders 
offer the advice to you because they have 
trodden the path that you young folks are 
today just setting your feet upon; these 
oldsters know the disappointments and the 
disillusionments that will come; they know 
the ideals that will go toppling, one by one, 
along life’s pathway; they know the hard- 
ships and the privations that will thrust 
themselves into the rosy dream of youth 
and shatter the golden visions; and it is out 
of hearts filled with a warm, pulsating affec- 
tion for you; it is from the depths of souls 
that love you boys and girls; it is from an 
affection that would save you if possible from 
the hurts of these disillusionments, and these 
broken ideals, and these shattered dreams, 
that we oldsters talk to you as we do. It is 
in the hope that in some way we can so pre- 
pare you that your fine, warm, generous 
sensibilities will not be too deeply wounded 
by the disappointments, and the hardships, 
and the cares, and the sorrows which have 
wounded us. It is because of a deep, keen, 
sympathy for your youth—a youth that, with 
the years, has vanished for us—we seek to 
advise you in the hope of saving you from 


some of the hurts of the world. Of course, 
it is all futile. It never has been done. It 
never will be done. Youth is youth, and 


life is life for each individual; 
as we have learned, only by experiences; some 
beautiful, some harsh and unlovely; some 
pleasant; some that hurt deeply 

I am going to ask you to do one thing to 
justify the love and the care of your fathers 
and mothers, and the expenses paid to edu- 
cate you and prepare you for life; I am going 
to make one request to you as a repayment, 
in some degre the great blessings you 
have inheritec yur forefathers in this 
wonderful, free, constitutional Republic— 
this great, beautiful, marvelous country of 
where individual freedom is still your 


you will learn, 


of 


¢ 
Irom 


ours 








most priceless possession. My request is 
this: I want ,o. boys and girls, each and 
every one of you, to meet life unafraid; have 
that courage your fathers and mothers had, 
and your grandfathers and grandmothers 
before you had, that courage which enabled 
them to take an ax and a squirrel rifle, go 
into the primeval forests, and by their own 
courage, thrift, energy, initiative, vision, 
and capacity for hard work, to carve out 
homes for themselves, and to carve out for 
you of today this great and beautiful Nation 
of ours, the finest, most wonderful country 
in which to live that has ever existed on the 
face of the globe. 

Meet life unafraid. With chins up and 
chests out, with eyes to the front, take the 
blows the world vill give you, and don’t 
flinch. Fight back. Stand up for your 
rights. Determine that which is true and 
just and honest and honorable, and never 
quit fighting for it, no matter what the 
world seeks to do to you. 

Your ancestors from the time the Declara- 
tion of Independence was signed, by courage, 
by faith in a living God, and by self-reliance, 
took a world of trackless forests and un- 
watered plains and transformed it into this 
marvelous civilization we have here in Amer- 
ica, with its unparalleled network of fine 
highways, its magnificent educational insti- 
tutions, its vast network of railroads, its fer- 
tile acres, and its wonderful cities—all of 
these, remember, your forefathers, through 
self-reliance, a capacity for hard work, and an 
unshakable faith in God, wrought from the 
primeval forests and the waterless plains of 
this continent. 

Go forward from here today into other and 
higher educational institutions or into busi- 
ness or whatever activities you have planned; 
not only keep alive your faith in God but 
never be ashamed to say so; not only pray 
constantly but never be afraid to say you are 
a praying boy or a praying girl; you have the 
stuff in you; your lives are before you; your 
opportunities are myriad; you can aspire to 
the highest place in your land in any profes- 
sion, in any line of work or endeavor you may 
choose. Ten percent of your opportunity lies 
in your environment. The other 90 percent 
lies within yourselves. 

May God keep you and lead you and 
prosper you, that you may be good citizens, 
that you may be successful, spiritually and 
culturally as well as materially, and that you 
may accept this great heritage of a rich, free, 
enlightened Nation, and having used it for 
your own, pass it on, unsullied, unimpaired to 
those who come after you 

Let me beseech you that in the years to 
come, when the sunbeams of the tomorrows 
are sparkling in the early morn on the bosom 
of the great body of water and the blue of 
God’s firmament is being reflected in the 
depths of the lake behind Watauga Dam, that 
you will still retain in your hearts your love 
of liberty and progress. And let me hope 
for you that if adversity or conflict should 
seem for the moment to dim your hopes or 
to shake your faith, that you may stand 
behind those waters as the moon path shim- 
mers across their bosom, and that you may 
lift your eyes to the stars shining out in 
the great universe, and that you, too, may 
know that there is no limit to the heights 
to which the souls of free men and women 
may aspire 

Let us today dedicate ourselves anew to the 
immediate task of helping to win this war 
for freedom and decency and human prog- 
ress in order that those who come after us 
may know something of that peace and hap- 


piness which you and I in our time have 
known here at this quiet, lovely seat of 
learning 

With me join in hail and farewell to 


Watauga Academy. 





Covering Up 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 4, 1942 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 


lowing editorial from the Chicago 
Tribune: 
COVERING UP 
Pearl Harbor unified the Nation. Ameri- 


cans, therefore, may well be mystified as to 
why those who wished for war before it was 
forced upon us on December 7 are now doing 
everything they can to destroy our national 
unity by their attacks on those who took the 
other side of the national debate so long as 
the issue was debatable. There should be 
no mystery about this smear campaign. It is 
the only means of diverting attention from 
their own blunders that is available to those 
who are conducting it. 

It is because there is nothing to be charged 
against the purely American-minded people 
that those who attack them are reduced to 
smear and abuse. They cannot charge the 
non-interventionists with sending an ultima- 
tum to Japan without considering the mili- 
tary resources available to back that course. 
They cannot charge them with dividing the 
fleet. 

They cannot charge them with responsi- 
bility for the lack of surface and aerial 
reconnaissance at Hawaii. They cannot 
charge them with ignorance of modern tor- 
pedo-bombing tactics, or with failure to pro- 
vide barrage balloons at Pearl Harbor, or 
with failure to use detecting devices, all of 
which contributed to the disaster. 

The smearers cannot charge those they at- 
tack with leaving an inadequate garrison in 
the Philippines, or with responsibility for 
lack of knowledge that British forces in the 
Western Pacific were negligible. They can- 
not charge them with bringing about the 
rubber shortage. They cannot charge them 
with failure to protect our shipping in the 
Atlantic and gulf, which has created the gaso- 
line shortage in the East. 

It is Just because the smearers bear a re- 
sponsibility for all these misfortunes and 
catastrophes and find it politically necessary 
to cover them up that they resort to their 
present line of conduct. 





Our Nation at War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. B. CARROLL REECE 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 4, 1942 


Mr. REECE of Tennessee. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include an able and inspiring address de- 
livered to the Arkansas State Republican 
Convention on May 26, 1942, by Hon. 
Rosert A. Grant of Indiana, a Member 
of the House of Representatives who has 
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won a high place in the esteem and ad- 
miration of his colleagues by reason of 
his fine qualities of heart and mind and 
his sincere devotion to the service of his 
country in these critical times. 


Mr. Chairman, friends, and fellow Repub- 
licans of Arkansas—Americans all—there is 
always something inspiring and encouraging 
in a meeting of eager, earnest, patriotic Re- 
publicans. 

I do appreciate your kind invitation to 
speak at this convention and hope that at 
some future date all of you may be able 
to take part in some of our party's activities 
in Indiana. I bring you greetings from the 
Republicans of Indiana, and from the Re- 
publicans in Congress, particularly our able 
leader—that genuine American—the Honor- 
able JOSEPH W. MarTIN of Massachusetts. 

Like you, we Hoosiers take our politics 
quite seriously, and I hope it will never be 
otherwise. Our two-party system is the 
proven instrument for the expression of th 
wishes of a free people—the last barrier be- 
tween government by the people and dicta- 
torship. 

Because this is true, I want to pay special 
tribute to you men and women—and com- 
mend you for your loyalty to party principles 
that keeps the bi-party system functioning 
in Arkansas. In so doing, you are making 
a mighty contribution, not only to the Re- 
publican Party, but to the cause of genuine 
Americanism. Participation in your party 
organization is your patriotic responsibility. 

The question before the American people 
in this year 1942 is not whether Republicans 
or Democrats shall win in the November 
elections. Between Americans in these 
crucial days no contention should ever exist, 
except that noble contention—how can we 
most effectively bring the war to a speedy 
and successful conclusion, win the peace 
that is to follow, and bring our people safely 
home to the haven of free government 

With this goal before us, we Republicans 
pledge our loyal support to every American 
in the ranks, from the humblest private to 
our Commander in Chief, in the efficient 
prosecution of the war. No one of us will 
give any less than that last full measure 
of devotion. 

This war, with its after effects, presents the 
greatest challenge ever to confront the Amer- 
ican people. It is bigger than any political 
party. It overshadows all partisanship and 
class hatreds. We are Republicans, but first 
of all we are Americans. 


You, the citizens of .nis great State of 
Arkansas, well appreciate the immensity of 
this challenge because yours was one of the 
outstanding pioneer States. You know full 
well what American freedom means. You 
have always been intense in your love of 


the Bill of Rights. You have always been 
ready to defend the individual liberties of the 
American people because you, here in Arkan 
sas, are a people especially devoted to indi- 
vidual liberty and freedom of action 

The supreme issue of winning this war 
transcends all others. There is at this time 
no other consideration in the 





length and 


breadth of this Nation so vital to its people 

But, while we are preparing to fight a long 
war if necessary, we must also strive to our 
utmost to win it as quickly as possible, so 
there may be a minimum loss of life, the 


fewest citizens 
broken 

We must make certain that the costs of this 
war do not go beyond that point absolute! 
necessary to quickly win the victory. We 
all realize that in the frantic haste 
which we work and fight, a great deal of 
is inevitable. Much inefficiency is certain to 
creep into the war effort despite the 
menagement. But that is all the more 


injured, the 


fewest hon 


with 


Wast 
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reason, I submit, why we should strive with 
superhuman efforts to prevent all the waste 
we can prevent; to make every dollar wrung 
from your pockets go just as far as possible; 
to reduce inefficiency and waste to the lowest 
possible point. It isn’t necessary to waste 
millions just because we deal in billions. 
Every dollar collected by the sale of war bonds 
and war stamps, or by the crushing burden 
of taxes, must be translated into a dollar's 
worth of weapons of war. 

A vigorous and intelligent examination and 

riticism of governmental policies is an essen- 
tial part of the victory program. 

Even at best, generation after generation, 
yet unborn, will have to bend their backs 
to hard labor; will have to sweat in the fields 
and factories of Arkansas and other States of 
the Union to repay these billions upon billions 
of dollars we are spending and giving to our 
Allies. No one now living will see the end of 
the tax burden and the attendant sacrifices 
brought on by this war. 

In winning this war we must not lose our 
grip on the American way of life. We must 
keep our republican form of government in- 
tact, even while we fight under a military 
dictatorship. We all recognize that a military 
dictatorship is necessary for the actual war 
effort, but the greatest care ought to be and 


must be exercised to keep governmental 
regulation of the citizens, their lives, their 
activities, and their properties down to a 


minimum. There will be more governmental 
regulation than free Americans like, even at 
best, but we are all ready to gladly submit 
to any necessary restrictions and limitations. 
But when this war is done, when the victory is 
won, the citizens must demand, and demand 
with insistence and a determination not 
to be denied, that our way of government 
and our way of life be the order. We must 
win this war and then win the peace that is 


an 






to follow. We want no dictatorship of any 
sort in this Nation—and we don’t want any 
cor r. And I submit that it’s 


nmunism, eith 
contribution to national unity to see the 
red in this land hand-picked 
cell to move among our troubled 


most illustriou 
from a prison 
people 

We could lose our form of government, we 
could lose our Bill of Rights and our indi- 
vidual liberties in either of two ways—and we 
must be on guard against both of them. One 
way would be for those in control of the Gov- 
, after the war, 
those dictatorial powers which must be exer- 
cised during the war. The other way would 
be toeplunge the Nation into such monu- 
mental debt that inflation or repudiation 
would produce financial chaos, internal con- 











fusion, and despair. Neither of those threats 
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been in vain. Of course, the amounts and 
rate of transmission of supplies to our fight- 
ing forces are military secrets. We must 
trust the resporsible heads of our armed 
forces to accomplish the job of delivery. At 
the same time, however, we must make cer- 
tain that the red tape of political bureau- 
cracy, coupled with left-wing reform, does not 
hamper the war effort. 

During my short visit in your fair State I 
have observed with much satisfaction and 
pride the tremencous amount of war indus- 
try now operating here. I am told you are far 
ahead of schedules in your efforts. I con- 
gratulate you, and particularly on the happy 
relationship which exists between labor and 
management that makes such a splendid 
record possible. 

In my opinion it was a wise choice to locate 
so many of our strategic industries here in 
the Midwest. In my home city of Soutn 
Bend the great automotive and aviation 
plants are a beehive of activity, turning out 
munitions of war, while at the outskirts of 
the city the University of Notre Dame is 
rapidly turning out future officers for our 
Navy. 

The Midwest is not only the bread basket 
of the Nation, but its arsenal as well. The 
Middle West didn’t rush us into this war 
but will give more than its share in men 
and in production to speed the victory. 

You, here in Arkansas realize as keenly as 
do any citizens in America that this war 
involves every man, woman, and child in the 
Nation. The soiled working clothes of farm 
and field and the greasy overalls of factory, 
shipyardyand mill are as much uniforms of 
war today as the garb of the doughboys and 
sailors. The hoe, the rake, and the plow, 
the hammer and the saw are just as much 
implements of war as are guns and bayonets. 
This modern hell of war involves everybody. 
It is of vital concern to every American. It 
will be won because we have that unity of 
purpose—that determination to win—which 
knows no defeat, which never will be beaten, 
which will cause us to die in our tracks be- 
fore we surrender. Our heroes of Bataan 
have proven the wisdom of the statement of 
Woodrow Wilson—‘“There is no power on 
earth equal to the determined voluntary 
cooperation of a free people.” That same un- 
dying determination animates every man, 
woman, and child in free America 

There is another point that is very vital 
to this whole question of the war—and to 
the peace which must come with victory. 
Here in America the most powerful force we 
know is the force of public opinion. We 
have already seen it put a quick end to boon- 
doggling, fancy dancing, and frills which were 
not essential to the civilian defense. If pub- 
lic opinion is kept informed, those reform- 
ers Who would have us waltz our way through 
the war will be constantly and forcefully re- 


minded that good Americans like you raise 
in these beautiful Arkansas hills are not 
going to put up with such foolishness very 
long 

It is a very human and natural failing for 


men handling untold sums of 
and exercising vast and 
powers to become, in 
trary and to lose their sense of 

to the peopl 
We have become so accu 
of billions that we are tempted t 
sense of proportion and to think of millions 
and hundreds of millions as change 
It is only natural, but highly dangerous, for 
al Gov- 


our public officials, both in the Fede: 


public 
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ernment and in our State and local govern- 
ments, to lose their sense of proportion— 
to toss away a few millions here and a few 
millions there, just because few millions 
d sound like big money in the face of 
C ssional authorizations run zup toa 





of billion dollar 


hundred 
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Who knows how much a billion dollars is? 
Nobody. For that matter, how can we visual- 
ize even a million dollars? Reduce it to 
bushels of corn or bushels of wheat, or any- 
thing that man produces with his hands. 
Only then do we realize that no one of you, 
with your sons and daughters, could live 
long enough and work hard enough to pro- 
duce a million dollars worth of wheat, or a 
million dollars worth of corn. These millions 
and millions must be repaid in taxes, either 
by this generation or the next, and our Presi- 
dent was never more correct than when he 
said, “Taxes are paid in the sweat of every 
man who labors.” 

So when you read that Congress is demand- 
ing economy; is doing its level best to cut 
down on spending in the executive depart- 
ments of the Governrsent; is questioning 
public officials about where the money is 
going, and whether it is essential to the war 
effort, you will know that we are not trying 
to pinch the war supply; we are simply try- 
ing to prevent the waste of millions of dol- 
lars, every dollar of which will have to be 
paid back 

The same thing is true with regard to the 
exercise of grea’ public powers. The war has 
made it necessary to vest unprecedented 
powers in the hands of a few individuals— 
more powers than were ever granted to any 
Executive since the birth of this Nation. It 
is a great temptation for men with such 
powers at their command to follow the line of 
least resistance; to yield to the temptations 
to exercise more and more power over their 
fellow men. Power feeds on power. This has 
ever been true and was never more forcefully 
brought home to us than today as we watch 
the sweep of totalitarianism over the world. 

We all recognize the fact that rationing is 
inevitable in time of war. Rationing of gaso- 
line, sugar, and rubber already have imposed 
many hardships. If, as is threatened, gaso- 
line rationing is extended to the entire Na- 
tion, many millions of additional families will 
be called upon for sacrifices and adjustments 
in their daily lives. 

The Government is preparing to buy up 
tires from civilians, and we even hear of 
threats of confiscation of private automobiles. 

As the weight of this whole problem bears 
down, my hard-working Hoosier constituents 
are beginning to ask a lot of questions. They 
want to know why some better plans were 
not made to cope with this rubber problem. 

Practically our entire supply of rubber has 
come from the Far East, and it was but ele- 
mentary that war in the Orient would 
threaten our supply of this vital commodity. 

There were two ways to meet this problem: 
(1) to build up a mammoth pile in reserve, 


or (2) to get into production of synthetic 
rubber. 


Back in June 1939 Congress authorized a 
fund of $100,000,000 to build up reserves of 
critical and strategic raw materials, but the 
Bureau of the Budget allowed an initial ex- 


* pendiiure of only $10,000,000 to carry on this 


vital program and covering all commodities 
then on the critical list. 

And although recent disclosures point to 
the fact that we here in the United States 
have developed the best methods for pro- 
ducing synthetic rubber, practically nothing 
has been done about it 

Synthetic rubber is still a long way off 
Our people have taken some assurances from 
Jesse Jones’ statement that we will produce 
800,000 tons of synthetic rubber next year. 
But I quote top-ranking rubber executives 
who were quoted in the national press this 
past Sunday as sayi that such estimates 
are not only impossible but are fantastic. 

As our Nation on wheels begins thinking 
about “jacking up” the family jallopy, the 
people have a lot of questions to ask the 
Secretary of Commerce and other responsible 
Officials of administration, 


ne 





the 











If, as Charlie Michelson is quoted as saying, 
we were in this war even before Congress de- 
clared the fact, why wasn’t something more 
done to build up our reserves? 

Who has been guilty of our failure to de- 
velop the synthetic rubber industry? 

On whose shoulders should be placed the 
blame for effectively and completely isolating 
the American people from supplies of this 
vital commodity? 

Certain it is that a Government that can 
send billions and billions worth of war ma- 
terials abroad to peoples of 30 other nations 
could have been, and should have been, far- 
sighted enough to look after the welfare of 
its own people. 

Leon Henderson tells us that rationing in 
some 15 more vital commodities will come 
by tlie Ist of October. Every American is 
ready for every one of them. 

There is no limit to the hardships and the 
suffering that the American citizen will 
endure to win the war. He wants to know, 
however, and he has a right to know—he has 
a right to expect his Government to be frank 
with him—that when he stands in line, 
humbly and prayerfuHy, awaiting his ration 
card, he does so because it’s a vital necessity. 
He has a right to insist that his*public offi- 
cials do not grow careless in the exercise of 
these vast powers over our people, nor too 
dictatorial about it either. 

The American people will submit, but they 
will never become accustomed to being told 
when to sow and when to reap, what they 
may do, and what they may not do. And it 
is vital to the permanence of our free govern- 
ment that they never do become indifferent 
to the exercise of dictatorial powers over 
them, even in the midst of a great war. 

Ours is a government of three coordinate 
branches—the legislative, the executive, and 
the judicial. Upon this triangle our Ameri- 
can way of life has been built. Destroy one 
of these cornerstones, and the whole struc- 
ture will crumble. Today our republican 
form of government i> under terrific pressure. 
Ideologists of the right and of the left appear 
hell-bent on its destruction. It becomes in- 
creasingly apparent that a subtle but well 
organized campaign is under way to under- 
mine the confidence of the people in their 
Congress. We have, here in America, one of 
the last free legislative bodies in the world, 
and the campaign that seeks to undermine 
the confidence of the people in their Congress 
is a stab at the heart of constitutional gov- 
ernment. Bear this in mind when Commu- 
nist organizations of this country, aided and 
abetted by some of our agnostic intellectuals, 
seek to ridicule the Congress. 

If that effort to destroy the confidence of 
the people in a coordinate branch of our Gov- 
ernment in time of war wer directed at the 
Executive, the F. B. I. would immediately be 
on the job looking for saboteurs and fifth col- 
umnists, and rightly so. And if that program 
of ridicule were directed at the Federal courts, 
the offenders would promptly be hailed in on 
a charge of contempt. 

Bear in mind, my fellow Americans, that 
the Congress of the United States, the Senate 
and the House of Representatives, is an inte- 
gral and coordinate part of our system of 
government—just as much a part as the 
executive and the judicial. In fact, the 
Members of the Senate and the House of 
Representatives are something much more 
than that; they are your direct representa- 
tives in government; they are your voice; 
they are your will in government. Those 
exponents of the new order who seek to 
destroy your faith in Congress are directing 
their jibes and their jeers at your voice, at 
your will, at your representative in govern- 
ment. They but dumbly echo the totali- 
tarian cry that the American people are not 
fit to govern themselves. 
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You do not vote for the men who sit on 
the bench in the judicial branch of the Gov- 
ernment. They are appointed for life. You 
have nothing to say about it, except your 
Senator’s vote to confirm the appointment 
or to reject it, as the caSe may be. 


Our wonderland of bureaucracy which lives 
off your money, spends your tax dollars, and 
exercises an ever-increasing control over your 
daily lives is not elected by you. Our Chief 
Executive is elected by the people, but all the 
rest of the million and a half and more of the 
executive department, those who spend these 
vast sums of public moneys and who exercise 
these vast and far-reaching controls over our 
people are appointed by the Executive. They 
do not answer to you; they have no responsi- 
bility to you, except such as Congress may be 
able to exercise in appropriating funds, or 
in restricting the powers which they have 
been granted, or which they may have as- 
sumed. All too often in the past, a New Deal, 
rubber-stamp Congress has been guilty of 
delegating huge blanket powers to the bu- 
reaucrats, but Congress is the direct and the 
only control that you have over these bureau- 
crats once they are appointed to office. If 
the American people ever permit their own 
personal representatives in government to be 
discredited, they will have permitted their 
only control, their only source pf authority 
over bureaucracy to be discredited and, per- 
haps, forever ended. 

Many in the executive branch of the Gov- 
ernment want no such restrictions on their 
powers; they want no check on their actions 
by the Congress or by the people. When some 
bureaucrat seeks to ridicule Congress, to de- 
stroy your faith in this integral part of repre- 
sentative government, stop and take another 
look—it is easy to find the reason why. 

Don't allow agnostic intellectuals and left- 
wing reformers to destroy your confidence in 
your Government. Congress is the creature 
of the people. It still stands as the only bar- 
rier against the on-rushing tide of totali- 
tarianism over the world. If the day should 
ever come that your legislative branch of the 
Government is rer“ ~°d impotent, represent- 
ative governm t t? ‘s country will have 
come to an ena rs Would then be a gov- 
ernment, not ¢ 8s, but of men or perhaps 
even one man. Government by the people 
will have become merely history; the Bill of 
Rights will be an empty mockery, and the 
Constitution an empty form. 

Americans, stand up for your Government 
in all its branches, the legislative, the execu- 
tive. and the judicial. Don’t let anyone with 
a special motive, any exponent of left-wing 
or right-wing theories of government, cause 
you to distrust your American system of 
government. If you have any question about 
what Congress is doing, exercise your grand 
American privilege of writing a letter to your 
Congressman or to your Senator, and demand 
to know the whys and wherefores. Never 
hesitate to criticize when you think criticism 
is necessary, but don’t take the word of some 
propagandist that representative government 
has failed. - 

Your Congress is made up of men and 
women who are just as earnestly interested 
in winning the war—and in winning the 
peace that is to follow—as any American 
could be. Nothing happens when a man is 
elected to Congress to change him from the 
friend and neighbor that you knew. Why is 
this true? Because, as a Representative, he 
must come back before the people every 2 
years, seeking your approval! for his actions 
In the case of a Senator, he must do this 
every 6 years. Federal judges never do, 
neither do the bureaucrats. 

Certainly we're going to win this war. To 
do that job requires unity and we have unity, 
but unity does not mean an abandonment 
of the Bill of Rights; unity does not mean 
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blind submission to the dictates of any po- 
litical bureaucracy. 

Unity means intelligent cooperation. The 
Republicans in Congress have proven at all 
times that we are cooperating intelligently 
to bring about a speedy and successful end 
to this war. A militant, fighting Republican 
minority has supported every issue for the 
defense of this country. 

We Republicans do not concede that any 
political group or clique has a monopoly on 
patriotism. No such group has any corner 
on America. This Nation is the Nation of all 
of us. The rights, the privileges, the oppor- 
tunities, the freedoms, the responsibilities, 
and the sacrifices belong to all of us. The 
American people are weary of a social philos- 
ophy that has preached for 9 long years that 
we could ali get rich by taking in each other's 
washings. They demand that we be more 
concerned about the prosecution of a vigor- 
ous, efficient, offensive war, and less about 
the establishment of some sort of a socialistic 
state to follow. They demand an end to 
fumbling, confusion, and a defensive state 
of mind. 

They have had enough of social planning 
and folk dancing in the midst of war. The} 
realize that this war requires the full efforts 
of every one of us. And they know full well 
that we'll have a difficult time beating Hitler 
and Hirohito if our strategy is to be devised 
by Harry Hopkins, Harold Ickes, and Madam 
Perkins. 

In the last Presidential election, in the 38 
States in the North and the West, the Repub- 
lican congressional candidates polled 50.3 per- 
cent of the vote, showing that at that time 
the majority in those States wanted a Re- 
publican Congress. 

In those 38 States there are 2,000 counties, 
1,100 of which are Republican at this time. 
In those 38 States there are 20 Republican 
Governors. 

Four special congressional elections within 
the past 6 months show an increasing trend 
toward an independent Congress. In Colo- 
rado a veteran Democrat of 30-odd years of 
service was succeeded last December by a 
Republican. In Connecticut, in January, a 
Democrat of 8 years of service, who was 
elected in 1940 by a majority of 19,000 votes, 
was succeeded by a Republican. In the 
Twelfth District of Pennsylvania the Repub- 
lican congressional candidate polled 42 per- 
cent of the votes in 1940. But in a special 
election in that district, held just last Tues- 
day, a week ago today, the Republican candi- 
date polled 50 percent of the votes cast, or 
an increase of 8 percent in 18 months. Sub- 
stantial Republican gains were also shown in 
the other Pennsylvania district 

Americans are increasingly aware of the 
mighty contribution that a militant, awake 
minority makes to good government. 

The most healthful sign of the times 
greatest words of encouragement which could 
go out to a troubled world would be the 
election of a Republican House of Represent- 
atives in November. Like a beacon 
night, it -.would carry the assurance to sub- 
jugated millions that our biparty system, our 
representative government still functions 
here in free America 








in the 


In closing I give you the matchless words 
of Daniel Webster: 

“Other misfortunes may be borne, or their 
effects overcome. If disastrous wars should 
Sweep our commerce from the ocean, anoths 


generation may renew it; if it exhaust ow 
Treasury, future industry may replenish it 
if it desolate and lay waste our fields 
under a new cultivation, they will grow gr« 
again, and ripen to future harvests 

“It were but a trifle even if the walls of 
yonder Capitol were to crumble, if f 
pillars should fall, and its gorgeou g 
tions be all covered by the du: f the val- 
ley. Ali these may be rebuilt. 
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“But who shall reconstruct the fabric of 
demolished government? ‘ 

“Who shall rear again the well-proportion- 
ed columns of constitutional liberty? 

“Who shall frame together the skillful ar- 
chitecture which unites naticnal sovereignty 
with State rights, individual security, and 
public prosperity? 

“No, if these columns fall, they will be 
raised not again. Like the Coliseum and the 
Parthenon, they will be destined to a mourn- 
ful and a melancholy immortality. Bitterer 
tears, however, will flow over them than were 
ever shed over the monuments of Roman or 
Grecian art; for they will be the monuments 
of a more glorious edifice than Greece or 
Rome ever saw, the edifice of constitutional 
American liberty.” 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WALTER C. PLOESER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 4, 1942 


Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorpD, I include the following announce- 
ment, released to the press under date of 
May 17, 1942: 





ANNOUNCING THE CANDIDACY OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVE WALTER C. PLOESER FOR REELECTION TO 
CONGRESS FROM THE TWELFTH MISSOURI 
DISTRICT 
I announce my ndidacy for reelection to 
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The Federal Register 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 4, 1942 


Mr. KEOGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article re- 
garding the Federal Register, by Alfred 
C. Proulx, Jr., attorney in the Division of 
the Federal Register, which appeared in 
Law Notes for May 1942. 

I urge the Members and public to 
read this article and to familiarize them- 
selves with the Federal Register, which 
is published by The National Archives, 
under the direction of Maj. Bernard R. 
Kennedy, and which contains Federal 
proclamations, orders, regulations, and 
other documents which are later codi- 
fied and ygublished in the Code of Fed- 
eral Regulations. Members of Congress, 
the bench and bar, and businessmen 
generally, should be familiar with these 
publications which are to the executive 
branch of the Government what the 
Statutes at Large and the United States 
Code are to the legislative branch. 

The article follows: 

FEDERAL REGISTER 
(By Alfred C. Proulax, Jr., attorney in the 
Division of the Federal Register) 

The Federal Register, sometimes described 
as the “Statutes-at-large” of the administra- 
tive branch of the United States Government, 
was created by act of Congress on July 26, 
1935, to provide for the custody of Federal 
proclamations, orders, regulati notices, 
and other documents, and for the prompt and 
uniform printing and distribution thereof 
The passing of this legislation ended an era 
in the field of administrative law which had 
been described by many sponsors of the bill 


ns 


as “the twilight zone of Government regu- 
lations.” 

Prior to the establishment of the Division 
of the Federal Register, there were no facili- 
ties within the executive branch of the Fed- 
eral Government for the central filing and 
publication of the various Presidential procla- 
m ns Executive order administrative 
rules, regulations, and sim documents 
which have general applicability and legal 
effect The absence of such facilities made it 


extremely difficult and sometimes impossible 
for interested parties, official and private 

ke, to inform themselves of governmental 
rules and orders which, promu ed under 


tory delegations of authority and other- 


ail 





wise, had the force and effect of law 

Legislation which would bring to an end a 
condition deplored by lawyers and laymen 
alike had been advocated for many years 
Un 1936, the United States was the only 
important Nation without an off 1 gazette 
Great Britain, France, Au ; ida, and 
most of the Latin American countries sup- 
ported systematic publications which made 
available and accessible records of the acts 
of their authorities 

At the direction of President Roosevelt, who 
had advocated such a reform since 1914, a 


committee under the chairmanship of 


Assistant Secretary of Commer 


the 
tudied the 


bject in detail from 1933 to 1935. In 1934 
the American Bar Association adopted a 
recommendation that— 


44 U.S.C. A,, §§ 801-314 
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“Rules, regulations, and other exercises of 
legislative power by executive or administra- 
tive officials should be made easily and readily 
available at some central office, and, with ap- 
propriate provision for emergency cases, 
should be subjected to certain requirements 
by way of registration and publication as pre- 
requisite to their going into force and effect.” 

In the fall of that year the need for such 
a centralized agency was vitally exemplified. 
The Assistant Attorney General representing 
the Government in the highly publicized 
“hot oil” case? in the Supreme Court of the 
United States disclosed to the Court his dis- 
covery that the parties had proceeded in the 
lower courts in ignorance of the technical, 
though inadvertent, revocation of the regula- 
tion upon which the case rested. Thus an 
Executive order* which had accomplished an 
unintended amendment, had been overlooked 
for over a year, to the detriment of a law- 
abiding citizen, and the Government had to 
admit that it was in ignorance of its own 
laws. This last-minute discovery served to 
highlight the necessity for the systematic 
publication of administrative regulations and 
occasioned renewed pleas for a remedy. 

Experts from almost every department and 
agency participated in an exhaustive survey 
of the problem of making administrative 
law readily available, and uncovered some in- 
teresting and startling facts. The President 
alone had issued 674 Executive orders, aggre- 
gating approximately 1,400 pages, in the first 
15 months after March 4, 1933, and in the 
first year of the National Recovery Admin- 
istration 2,988 orders were issued, together 
with numerous regulations, which could be 
found only after a search through 5,991 press 
releases issued over the same period. 

As the result of intelligent suggestions, a 
solution to the chaotic and disorderly pro- 
mulgation of rules, regulations, carrying in 
many instances severe penalties, was em- 
bodied in the Federal Register Act (49 Stat. 
500). The long-sought-for reformation of 
the Federal administrative machinery was 
realized by the centralization of all admin- 
istrative regulations and orders issued and 
the establishment of an agency charged with 
the custody and publication of such regula- 
tions when prescribed by Federal agencies 
pursuant to statutory or other authority 

The act further required each executive 
agency to prepare and file a complete com- 
pilation of all documents which were in force 
and effect and relied upon by the submit- 
ting agency as authority for or invoked or 
used by it, in the discharge of any of its 
functions or activities. A study of the prob- 
lems involved and the examination of the 
compilations submitted by the various 
agencies revealed that mere compilation of 
documents were almost unusable because of 
the bulk and lack of uniformity Further 
administrative and legislative study led to 
the act approved June 19, 1937,5 amending 
the original act to provide for the codifica- 
tion rather than a compilation of all exist- 
ing regulations of the type contemplated by 
the act 

The Codification Board was entrusted with 
the duties of collating and editing the sub- 
mitted material for publication. The vol- 
umes of the Code of Federal Regulations 
followed. 

The Federal Register and this basic code, 
which contains regulations in effect on 
June 1, 1938, were the starting point of an 
orderly publication of Federal administrative 
legislation. The divisions of the code con- 
sist of 50 titles closely paralleling the titles 
of the United States Code. Annual supple- 
ments to the code are further supplemented 


all 


2Panama Refining Co. et al. v. Ryan et al., 
Amazon Petroleum Corp. et al. v. Same (55 
S. Ct. 241, 293 U. S. 388 79 L. Ed. 446). 

5’ Ex. Ord. No. 6284A, Sept. 13, 1933. 
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by the daily issues of the Federal Register, 
and documents appearing therein follow the 
code arrangement. 

It would be well to review the legal in- 
cidents which are raised by the Federal 
Register. Under section 7 of the act® no 
documents required to be published in the 
Federal Register are valid as against any per- 
son who has not had actual knowledge 
thereof until copies of the documents are 
filed in the Division and made available for 
public inspection. The contents therein are 
required to be judicially noticed. Publica- 
tion creates a rebuttable presumption that 
the document was duly issued, prescribed, or 
promulgated; that it was duly filed in the 
Division of the Federal Register and made 
available for public inspection at the hour 
and date stated in the printed notation; 
that the copy contained in the Federal Regis- 
ter is a true copy of the original; and that 
all requirements of this act, and the regula- 
tions prescribed therein, had been complied 
with. 

The daily issues of the Federal Register 
which appeared for the first time on March 
14, 1936, are indexed on the first page of each 
issue, and consolidated indexes appear 
monthly, quarterly, and annually. Distri- 
bution of the daily issues is made through 
the Superintendent of Documents in the 
Government Printing Office on Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays, Thursdays, Fridays, and Satur- 
days, excepting days following legal holidays. 

Today practically all of our statutes are 
necessarily and inextricably tied up with the 
larger body of complementary laws in the 
form of rules, regulations, and orders, for in 
the rapid expansion of our economic life, 
it is humanly impossible for Congress to pass 
legislation covering the details of every gov- 
ernmental function. 

The flow of administrative legislation af- 
fecting the daily lives and property of every 
American citizen, has increased tremendous- 
ly during the past 6 months. This is evi- 
denced by the filing of over 1,000 documents 
by the War Production Board and Office of 
Price Administration since January 1, 1942. 

In establishing a Division of the Federal 
Register the Government has fulfilled an im- 
portant duty by assuring to the people a 
reasonable opportunity to know the law and 
providing adequate means for locating it. 
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Death to Every Nazi Hostage Killer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. PHILIP A. TRAYNOR 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 4, 1942 


Mr. TRAYNOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Sunday Morning Star, 
Wilmington, Del., May 31, 1942: 


DEATH TO EVERY NAZI HOSTAGE KILLER 


The United States should declare now that 
it will accept no peace until the United Na- 
tions shall have destroyed a German city for 
every American ship sunk by submarines, nor 
until every officer who has decreed the slaugh- 
ter of hostages in any country and every 
officer who has carried out such a decree, from 
Hitler down, shall be turned over to be stood 
against a wall and shot. Not revenge; not 
retaliation, but a deadly though just retri- 
bution must be visited upon the whole mur- 
derous crew who have slaughtered thousands 





of innocent people in France, Norway, Poland, 
and other slave nations and now in hapless 
and hopeless Czechoslovakia. The horror of 
it. Thousands who had no connection with 
crimes and no knowledge of them, therefore 
no way to prevent them, are shot to death 
without compunction. 

Destruction to German cities! 

Death to every Nazi who ordered, took part 
in, or condoned the murder of even one hos- 
tage! 

We must be ruthless. 

And we must let Hitler and his stooges 
know our firm resolve. 





‘Writers’ War Board” Aids Smear 
Campaign 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 4, 1942 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the Washington 
Times-Herald of today: 


“WRITERS War Boarp” Arps SMEaR Cam- 
PAIGN—FELLOW TRAVELERS USE FEDERAL 
HELP To PusH CONGRESS PURGE 


(By Chesly Manly) 


New York, June 3.—The Writers’ War 
Board, which functions under the direction 
of the Office of Civilian Defense and uses the 
Government free mailing frank of the Exec- 
utive Office of the President, is participating 
“unofficially” in the campaign of the Com- 
munists and other totalitarians to liquidate 
Members of Congress and intimidate news- 
papers that are fighting to preserve the Amer- 
ican way of life. 

Rex Stout, goat-bearded writer of murder 
mystery stories, whose record as a Commu- 
nist fellow traveler is one of the prize ex- 
hibits of the Dies Committee on Un-Amer- 
ican Activities, is chairman of the Writers’ 
War Board. 


MOVIE STAR INVOLVED 


The Writers’ War Board is affiliated with 
the Office of Civilian Defense Arts Council, 
which is headed by Melvyn Douglas, alias 
Hesselberg, the movie actor. Douglas also has 
been identified as a long-time associate of 
the Communists in testimony before the Dies 
committee, and it is reported reliably that 
the Federal Bureau of Investigation has a 
dossier 0»: him. 

At a meeting of self-styled writers in the 
Fulton Theater on May 18, which was called 
to receive a report from members of the 
Writers’ War Board on its functions and pur- 
poses, Stout solicited the preparation of 15- 
minute speeches to be used in purge cam- 
paigns against pre-war noninterventionists 
in Congress, notably Senator WAYLAND 
Brooks, Republican, of Illinois; Representa- 
tive STEPHEN Day, Republican, of Illinois; 
Representative HAMILTON F1sH, Republican, 
of New York; and Representative WILLIAM B 
Barry, Democrat, of New York. Stout also 
approved suggestions for letter-writing cam- 
paigns against the Chicago Tribune and other 
newspapers which were denounced bv floor 
speakers as “mouthpieces of Hitler.” 

The smear campaign discussed the 
Fulton Theater meeting conforms to the pat- 
tern of a concerted movement in which alien- 
minded organizations and individuals are 
fighting for power, both nationally and in- 


at 
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ternationally, under the patriotic guise of 
the country’s war effort. Senator Brooks 
and the Congressmen mentioned at this 
meeting are among the 3 Senators and 26 
Representatives on the purge list published 
by the Union for Democratic Action, a Com- 
munist-front organization, and the left-wing 
magazine, New Republic. 

Stout is a member and financial supporter 
of the Union for Democratic Action. Other 
members are George and Dorothy Schiff 
Backer, owners of the New York Post, and 
Morris Ernst, counsel for the Post, who were 
principais in the recent attempt to smear 
Senator Davm I. Watsu, Democrat, of Massa- 
chusetts, chairman of the Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee, and a leading pre-war noninterven- 
tionist. 


PROMINENTLY PUBLICIZED 


The Union for Democratic Action purge 
undertaking was prominently publicized by 
the magazine Time, one of Henry Luce’s pub- 
lications. Luce is spokesman for a group of 
schemers for totalitarian internationalism 
under Anglo-America-Russian dominance. 
Dr. Felix Morley, president of Haverford Col- 
lege, who was a Rhodes scholar at Oxford 
University, characterizes Luce and his follow- 
ers as American Nazis 

Also participating in the purge crusade, 
particularly against Representative Barry, is 
the New York Daily Worker, official organ of 
the Communist Party. Marshall Tield’s PM, 
otherwise known as the up-town edition of 
the Daily Worker, has inveighed against the 
Chicago Tribune, the New York Daily News, 
and other pro-American newspapers, and cur- 
rently is raging at Attorney General Francis 
Biddle for ruling that Harry Bridges, alien 
West Coast Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions leader, must be deported for joining en 
organization—the Communist Party—which 
advocates the overthrow by force and vic 
of the United States Government 

Other organizations participating in 
purge-and-smear campaign include 
Council for Democracy, which has heen sup- 
ported financially by Luce’s publications; 
Friends of Democracy, headed by the Rever- 
end Leon Birkhead, a renegade Methodist 
minister; and Freedom House, headed by Her- 
bert Agar, which is the successor of Fight for 
Freedom, Inc., a pre-Pearl Harbor prowar out- 
fit. Stout admits that he contributes to all 
these organizations. 


lence 
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MAC LEISH, FELLOW TRAVELER 


Energetically aiding and abetting the 
purge-and-smear drive by making public 
speeches is Archibald MacLeish, Librarian 
of Congress and head of the Office of Facts 
and Figures. 

MacLeish, a graduate of the Luce Pubish- 
ing House, is another long time fellow traveler 
of the Communists. He was one of 23 sign- 
ers of the call for a “congress of American 
writers” in 1937, at which the Communist 
Party organized the League of American 
Writers. MacLeish, who was elected vice 
president, presided and introduced Earl 
Browder, one of the principal speakers. The 
Daily Worker proudly reported that Com- 
rade Browder spoke significantly and prop- 
erly “as a Communist” and that, by so doing, 
he gave the “People’s Front” meeting “a tone 
and necessary sense of direction.” 

Stout is a member of the League of Amer- 
ican Writers. 

The Chicago Tribune’s account of the un- 
reported Fulton Theater meeting on May 18 
was obtained from three persons who were 
present and later substantially confirmed by 


Stout. According to the Tribune’s inform- 
ants, Stout told the meeting that the Writ- 
ers’ War Board is nonpatrisan and nonpoliti- 
cal but is as much concerned with “winning 
the war at home” as with “winning the war 
abroad.” For this reason, Stout was quoted 
as saying, members of the Writers’ War B« l 
could not remain indifferent to the reelection 
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of such men as Senator Brooxs, Represent- 
ative FisH, and other pre-war noninterven- 
tionists. 

STOUT’S “FANATICAL GLEAM” 

“We are going to be very busy between 
now and November,” was one statement at- 
tributed to him. 

Stout was interviewed at his country place 
near Brewster, N. Y. His long gray chin 
whiskers bristled against a scarlet shirt, and 
there was a fanatical gleam in his small 
brown eyes. He was like a grotesque carica- 
ture of a man. 

Stout acknowledged making the state- 
ments attributed to him but insisted that he 
was speaking for himself and other members 
of the board as individuals. He said he told 
the audience repeatedly that the board as 
such could take no part in political cam- 
paigns 

Asked what he meant by the statement 
that the board members were as much in- 
terested in winning the war at home as in 
winning the war abroad, Stout insisted that 
he was not referring to any so-called class 
struggle or the war for communism in the 
United States. He said the United States 
lost the last war because Senators Lodge, 
Borah, La Follette, Johnson, and others de- 
feated Woodrow Wilson's proposal for a 
League of Nations to maintain peace. If we 
should defeat Germany and Japan and then 
fail tc establish some international organ- 
ization for “collective security,” the present 


war would be lost, too, he argued. 
Stout labeled himself a “pro-labor, pro- 
New Deal, pro-Roosevelt, left liberal.” He 


professed to be anti-Communist. 
Reminded that the New Masses, 
weekly organ of the Communist Party 
him as one of it 
executive board 


official 
listed 
owners and a member of its 
in 1926, Stout said he “re- 
signed” when he learned that there were 
Communists on the board. 

The files of the magazine show, however, 
he was listed 3 years later in 1929, as a 
contributing editor 

St acknowledged that he joined the 
American League Against War and Fascism in 


that 


ut 


1934 or 1935. This was one of the Communist 
front organizations nemed by Attorney Gen- 
eral Biddle in his ruling against Bridges 
Stout said he could not recall whether he 
ever joined the League of American Writers, 
the records of the Dies committee show 
that he did 


FADIMAN, SPEAKER 


Appearing with Stout as one of the speak- 








ers at the Fulton Theater meeting was Clifton 
Fadiman, the radio quiz program conductor, 
who is a member of t Writer’s War Board. 
In the September 1932 issue of the New 
Masse Fadim Ss name appeared over an 
article in a symposium headed “How I came 
to commun 
Present at Fulton Theater meeting were 
members of the League of American Writers, 
American Newspaper Guild, P. E N., the 
Pen and Brush Club, and other unaffiliated 
ers Stout told the meeting that the 
Writer’s War Board functions a two-way 
clearing house where writers volunteer their 
ys work and Government 
s request the vic of writers for 
‘ the } ars 1 of 
Poor 
t VM f \ B d has 1 Office in 
Cha Bu where New 
5 k I G ent S al 
c t Oo Civ n Defense fur- 
nist f € paid secretary, two 
E ! l clerk 
I he iz a d ti the 
W W B ! any off Status 
Ve aqu in appeal f con- 
tributions £ i t him < AT 16 was 
a buted ters 1 ler é frank of— 
Executive Office of the Presider 
“Office for Emergency Management 
“Writers’ War Committee.” 








The appeal to writers, requesting their 
voluntary participation, stated that “much 
of the material thus produced will be pub- 
lished in the usual commercial mediums 
and will be paid for by them. In some Cases 
you will be asked to donate material as a 
contribution to the common cause.” 

Senator Harry F. Byrp (Democrat), of Vir- 
ginia, has asked the Post Office Department 
for a report on this apparent violation of the 
postal laws. 


MEMEBERS OF BOARD 


Stout said the WWB, originally called the 
Writers War Committee, was formed last 
December to carry out a request by the 
Treasury Department for assistance in its 
War Bond selling program. Besides Stout 
and Fadiman, members of the board are 
George Britt, Sidney Buchman, Pearl S. Buck, 
Henry Fisk Carlton, Russel Crouse, Elmer 
Davis, Rita Halle Kleeman,’ Margaret Leech, 
John P. Marquand, William L. Shirer, and 
Luise Sillcox. Members of the advisory coun- 
cil are: Louis Adamic, Franklin P. Adams 
Faith Baldwin, Margarett Culkin Banning, 
Stephen Vincent Benet, Roark Bradford, Louis 
Bromfield, Van Wyck Brooks, Katharine 
Brush, Henry Seidel Canby, Carl Carmer, 
Mary Ellen Chase, Mare Connelly, Norman 
Corwin, Walter D. Edmonds, Edna Ferber, 
Dorothy Canfield Fisher, Rose Franken, Paul 
Gallico, Lewis Gannett, John Gunther, Langs- 
ton Hughes, Marquis James, Owen Johnson, 
John Kieran, Howard Lindsay, Edna St. Vin- 
cent Millay, Alice Duer Miller, Robert Nathan. 
Clifford Odets, Eugene O'Neill, William Lyon 
Phelps, Fletcher Pratt, Marjorie Kinnan Raw- 
lings, Quentin Reynolds, Elmer Rice, Mary 
Roberts Rinehart, Kenneth Roberts, Frank 
Sullivan, Dorothy Thompson, Carl Van Doren, 
Hendrik Willem Van Loon, Thornton Wilder. 





Senator Bridges 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FOSTER STEARNS 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 4, 1942 


Mr. STEARNS of New Hampshire. 
Mr. Speaker, under leave to extend mv 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
following editorial from the Manchester 
(N. H.) Union-Leader of June 3, 1942: 

BACK TO WASHINGTON 

It is good to know that SryLes BrincEs has 
recovered from his long and painful illness, 
and is now returning to Washington. New 
Hampshire admires spunk, which is one rea- 
why it admires Styies himself 

That courage has lately been expressed in 
his attitude toward his indisposition. When- 
ever interviewed, he refused to play the role 





son 


of an invalid. All his emphasis was on the 
thought that he would be up and around 
before long, and that, rather than sympathy, 
what he wanted from his vi rs was their 
opinion of the state of the Nation, their im- 
pressions, their candor 

And upon occasion during those long weeks 
of hospitalization he deemed it necessary to 


speak out in behalf of the American all-out 
war program. It was then that home folks 
realized that his inactivity was only physi- 
cal; that his knowledge of affairs, his gift of 
forceful speech, and his ability to put the 
in their place were as news- 
worthy as ever 

STYLEs BRIDGES, now going back to Wash- 
ington to resume his active role as New 
Hampshire’s senior Senator, will pause briefly 


isolationists 
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to receive the congratulations of his col- 
leagues. But only briefly. Srytes Brinces’ 
noteworthy refusal to mix partisanship with 
the drive for victory, along with his equally 
noteworthy energy, is assured the outlet 
that it so well deserves and that is so much 
demanded by the times. 





Reports Required of Business 
Organizations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. ALLEN T. TREADWAY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 4, 1942 


Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Recorp 
I include the following letters and edi- 
torial: 

PITTSFIELD, Mass. 
Hon. ALLEN T. TREADWAY, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR Mr. TREADWAY: I have put off writing 
this letter as long as I could, but I am finally 
forced to it by the many reports, compilations, 
and paper work that we are continually forced 
to prepare in our little company here in Pitts- 
field upon request from Washington. Are we 
supposed to devote our entire time to getting 
out work for the Navy, Maritime Commission, 
and for other Government agencies, or are we 
supposed to devote our time to getting out a 
lot of paper work in the form of reports and 
statistics? 

It would seem to me that our efforts here in 
support of the war effort should have our full 
and undivided attention. On the contrary, 
we are forced by the multiplicty of requests 
from Washington for information on differ- 
ent subjects to devote a great portion of our 
time to nonproductive work or to work that 
is not directly concerned with the war effort. 
For a small company like ourselves this is a 
tremendous and serious problem. We are just 
not set up and cannot afford to take on addi- 
tional help who have to be trained and who 
have to devote their entire time and effort to 
the compilation and preparation of a great 
mass of detailed figures and information at 
a time when full speed ahead by all to the end 
that the war may be won should be our goal. 

I am sorry to burden you with this com- 
plaint, but you know our little company and 
you know how anxious and willing we are to 
put our shoulder to the wheel in times like 
this. Our shop is jammed full of all descrip- 
tions of war work, and as fast as we can take 
on more we will do it, but please leave our 
hands free to do this and not spend so much 
time with the pencil and paper. Every mail 
brings a new re t 


1uest 
Very sincerely yours. 





HOLYOKE, Mass. 
ALLEN T. TREADWAY, 
House of Represe 


Hon 
ntatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
ADWAY: Anything that you 
at our name is removed from 
of people invited to cooperate in 
furnishing these figures will be appreciated. 
Compliance w request of the Office of 
Price Administration will certainly interfere 
with our part in the war effort and we are in 
it up to our necks 

My personal opinion of latest from 
Washington is very well expressed by David 
Lawrence in his column, Today in Wash- 
ington, under date of May 18. There doesn’t 
seem to be any limit to the expansion of office 
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DEAR Mr. 
can do t 
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work in Washington, but there are very 
definite limits to what we can do in this di- 
rection, and I don’t see how we are going to 
win a war and have all of this other effort 
at the same time. There may be some ex- 
cuse for research in the cost of living pro- 
ducts, but we are not in the grocery business 
and housewives are not hoarding machine 
bolts. 

Your assistance will be very much appre- 
ciated. 

Yours very truly. 





OFFICE OF THE PRICE ADMINISTRATOR, 
Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: Receipt is acknowledged of 
Forms A and B for reporting annual and quar- 
terly financial figures covering balance sheet 
and complete operating figures. Since this 
request is voluntary and since you will un- 
doubtedly get a good sampling from concerns 
who are in a better position to furnish this 
material, we beg to be excused. 

We are located in the middle of a highly 
industrialized defense area and you will notice 
from the attached list the type of concerns 
which we are serving. As a result, our first 
quarter this year was over three times the 
first quarter in 1929 and the War Production 
Board restrictions under which we must op- 
erate today superimpose an additional bur- 
den. In addition to this, it is impossible to 
get adequate help and inroads have been 
made on our personnel by the war require- 
ments. For instance, 8 out of our 74 men 
are in uniform and a much larger number 
have been lost to defense industries and re- 
placed with inexperienced men. 

Our books are not set up so that we can 
readily give out the information requested 
and to carry out your request under present 
conditions would require that we let defense 
orders lie on the desk without attention. We 
are already working nights, holidays, and 
Sundays trying to keep ahead of the orders, 
which seem to us to be of first importance if 
We are going to win this war. 

In view of the above, may we ask that our 
name be removed from your list. 

Yours very truly. 


[From the Orange (Mass.) Enterprise and 
Journal] 
TOO MANY GNATS 

“We could accomplish a great deal around 
here,” declared a property owner in a nearby 
rural area the other day, “if it wasn’t for the 
black flies which are so thick and persistent 
that you just have to run for cover.” Simi- 
larly, those trying to operate an industrial 
plant or a business of any proportions, have 
like annoyances, but the insects which are 
slowing up production in this phase of en- 


deavor are New Deal gnats—inspectors, 
bureau representatives, recorders, propa- 
gandists. Their jobs are to stick their several 


beaks into somebody’s business and subse- 
quently slow up the wheels of progress. They 
are a definite obstacle in the way of getting 
something done, and if Mr. Roosevelt knew 
the first rudiments of business he would kick 
the whole cart and caboodle of them out the 
window. Instead he starts ranting over the 
alleged promiscuous distribution of X-gaso- 
line-ration cards and wishes the public to 
know who has them. If he would forget the 
X holders and kick out a few thousand Gov- 
ernment employees he would do the gasoline 
shortage far greater service and erase some 
of the wrinkles in Mr. Average Citizen who ts 
digging deeper and deeper for tax money to 
keep this nonsense going. It is enlightening 
to know that some 19,000 automobiles owned 
by the Government are being used by these 
meddlesome agents at a yearly maintenance 
expense to the Government of $5,000,000. 
Not one of them is engaged in war work. 
And these employees are for the most part 
persons who could never earn their Salt, in 
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fact, were practically down and out before 
Mr. and Mrs. Roosevelt took over at the White 
House. Let’s try to forget what X equals or 
who represent the X’s until something is done 
about the promiscuous use of gasoline by 
Government employees who are about as 
valuable to the common good as the black 
flies on a New England hillside. 





Munitions for Marching Men 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 4, 1942 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
therein the speech of J. T. Riggenback, 
chief of staff of Charles Edwin Suiter 
detachment of the United States Marine 
Corps League, delivered over radio sta- 
tion KWKH, of Shreveport, La., on May 
8, 1942, and covering the subject, Muni- 
tions for Marching Men: 


For many years there has been a National 
Employment Week, and since its inception it 
has been sponsored by the American Legion. 
One of its slogans is: “Jobs for men over 40”. 
We keep plugging that slogan the year 
‘round, but during National Employment 
Week we place upon it extra emphasis. It’s 
part of our campaign tu impress upon em- 
ployers the fact that a man shouldn’t be 
turned out to graze, as it were, just because 
he has reached his fortieth birthday. 

During the past years we often felt pretty 
discouraged over the results of our “jobs for 
men over 40” campaign. The depression 
years saw men of every age thrown out of 
work, and when new ones were taken on 
employers took the attitude that it was 
better to hire a young man than an older 
one. Help was plentiful; why not break in a 
man who would last longer? 

But we kept on with our educational cam- 
paign. We argued that the wide experience, 
capacity for loyalty, dependability, and 
steadiness which a man over 40 possessed 
could not have been attained by a young 
man of 20. The older man no doubt had a 
family; give him a good job he can do well, 
we urged, and he won’t be likely to leave 
the job for adventure or “something better 
over the hill”. Little by little we wore down 
the resistance of some employers. Many of 
them took on older men for a trial and soon 
found that they were producing as well as 
the young fellows next to them. 

Last year, when President Roosevelt pro- 
claimed the week of May 4 as National Em- 
ployment Week, we had something to talk 
about. There were actually shor 
skilled workers in some industries, and men 
over 40 were found to possess the needed 
skills. Some of them had*been out of work, 
or had been working on jobs which did n 


J 


ges of 





give them a chance to make the most of their 
abilities, but with a little brushing up they 
were able to take their places in the great 


defense effort. We have changed that word 
out war, and no war was ever won by defen- 
“Defense” to “War.” America is in an all- 
sive fighting. We are out to make weapons 
of offense—tanks, planes, and ships. We 
must carry the fight to the enemy—and we 
need those men over 40, as well as every 
other man and woman in America 

We who were in the last war know that it 
took seven or eight men behind the lines to 
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keep one man in the trenches. I am told 
that in this war, because it is such a highly 
mechanized war, it takes from 18 to 20 men 
and women to keep one soldier supplied. 
With our lines of communication girdling the 
globe, calling for more and more shops, this 
proportion is more likely to go up than down. 
There is another factor which has entered 
into the problem of war production. In the 
last war we depended upon our Allies, par- 
ticularly England and France, to supply us 
with much of our heavy equipment. Ameri- 
can planes, big guns, and big shells were al 
most unheard-of in France. Now the tables 
have been turned. We have become the 
arsenal of democracy throughout the world— 
China, Russia, England—every country that 
is today battling the forces of Hitler and 
Hirohito and their associates—depends upon 
us for much of the equipment of war. That 
means more and more American men and 
women must produce war materials, for them 
and for our own armies and navies, and must 
produce these materials before it is too late. 
Last December, when the Japs made their 
sneak attack upon us, we had about 7,000,000 
men and women directly connected with the 
production of munitions. This 
cember we shall have to have 17,000,000 per- 
ons producing munitions for marching men— 
and the number of these marching men will 
have been doubled before the year is out. 
They cannot be taken from jobs no one else 
can do. But in some cases older men can be 
trained to take those places, so that youn 
men can be released to join the armed fore 
That is one reason for the job question- 
naires which are being mailed out with the 
selective-service questionnaires. All of 
men between the ages of 20 and 44 who re 
istered in February—9,000,000—either have 


coming De- 


9) 


received the two questionnaires or will re- 
ceive them in the near future. The 21 to 35 
registrants of more than a year ago have 


been pretty well catalogued by their local 
Selective Service Boards already, although 
further information on their skills and abili- 
ties is being gathered all the time. On Ay 
27 the men from 45 to 65 registered. They, 
too, will receive these job questionnaires, and 
when these have been checked over, Uncle 
Sam will have that complete inventory of 
skills for which he has been looking—an in- 
ventory of American manpower! 

There is no doubt that National Employ- 
ment week this year finds many men who 












have registered for selective service still 
without job questionnaires. That should not 
keep you from going to your nearest United 
States Employment Office and listing your 
skills unless you feel that you are at present 
doing the most you can in the ol war 
effort. The advantage of volunta doing 
this at this time is that you either be placed 
on a job you should be doing, or given an 
opportunity to take a training or refre r 


course right now. You can be placec 
war-production job sooner than 





the mar 








waits for his questionnaire to be 1! ed to 
him. And you'll stay ahead of him all the 
way along; may even be his boss when he 


finally does come into your factory 

I think President Roosevelt, in procl 
this year’s National Employment Week 
clearly and in a few word 
men can play. “They had something 
in youth and valor then,” he said, in 
to those who served in 1917 and 1918 
have something to give in experience and 
today.” Let us, the ones who gave unstint- 
ingly of that youth which is gone, not 
found wanting when asked to give of our 
experience and skill in this great crisis 

n conclusion, who can best tell 
Americans all of the dire need for these 
tions for marching men than the 
States Marines? Keep the munitions rollin 
and they will keep “the situation well in 
hand” to victory. ~ 

Semper fidelis. 
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Lest We Forget 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN C. KUNKEL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 4, 1942 


Mr. KUNKEL. Mr. Speaker, last Fri- 
day, May 29, 1942, the Shippensburg 
News Chronicle, of Shippensburg, Pa., 
contained a very fine editorial on Me- 
morial Day. The writer, it seems to me, 
caught the thread of the past, present, 
and future which made this last Memo- 
rial Day of such great significance to all 


true Americans. The editorial which 
follows is worth careful reading and 
study: 


LEST WE FORGET 


The significant title phrase and perhaps 
even the lines of Kipling’s fine memorial 
come easily to us on the occasion of Memo- 
rial Day. With earnestness varying in de- 
gree according to the times we move through 
the familiar ritual, recognizing the wisdom 
of thus recalling some of the military pages 
of our national history. 

Lest we forget * * * what? Lest we 
forget the struggles of yesteryear and the 
courageous men and women who gave “the 
last full measure of devotion” to the flag? 
Yes; these things we must remember, but not 
these alone Lest we forget the debt we 
owe to the soldiers and sailors of the past, 
whe fought and died for the good things of 
life we now enjoy? Yes; but even more than 
this we must remember. Lest we forget that 
through all the wars of the Nation's history 
there runs a thread which is the foundation 
of the thing we call our way of life—the 
struggle to establish and enlarge the concept 
of human individuality we are currently 
terming “democracy.” Lest we forget that 
this tremendous thing has been bought with 
blood and is ours to preserve with sweat and 
tears forever. 

It is there that we have made the mis- 
takes which have led us from war to war. 
Although we have shunned war, we have 
faced it when inevitable, and have been will- 
ing to spill out the blood of our finest upon 
the battlefield to pay for the principles we 
knew were worth the fight. But between 
wars we have not been willing to pay the 
peacetime price of sweat and tears which 
belong not to war but to peace. It is in a 
time of war that we think of these things, 
because the horror of war is so close to us 
We find small comfort in each war in the 
thought that it is more horrible than any 
previous one, and that therefore the world 


will never forget it and there will be no 
more wars. But this is only our way of think- 
ing. Every war was terrible in its day; we 
only think that this one is more fearsome 
than the last because we travel faster, com- 
municate with distant places more readily, 
shoot guns and send bombs for greater dis- 
tances. The world will forget this war as 
readily as it forgot the last one un- 
le s » > > 


; standing by the graves of our sol- 


Gier dead we come to realize that the neces- 
sity to build a world of justice and security 
must be faced in the years of peace, for it 
is in peace, not in war, that the goal may 
be ac} This Memorial Day is to re- 
mind us that the tenets of our way of life 
are worth the toil and sacrifice and wisdom 
which will be required to perpetuate them 
through peace, not for ourselves alone but 
for the entire world, just as they are worth 
the blood which has been spilled upon the 


battlefield. This is the truth written in 
the blood of those who died beneath battle- 
tattered flags; this is the truth their ghostly 
lips strain to shout at us as we stand by 
their graves on Memorial day * * * lest 
we forget. 





Let Us Watch Our Step 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


Ol MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 4, 1942 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, while 
hundreds of thousands of our men, thou- 
sands of our fighter planes and bombers 
and our warships are being sent to fight 
on every continent and sea, the press this 
morning, June 4, gives us the news that 
yesterday the Japs made two bombing 
attacks on Dutch Harber in Alaska; that 
our west coast is threatened; that the 
Germans have torpedoed and sunk the 
freighters supplying our armed forces 
from the mouth of the Mississippi, all 
along the Atlantic seaboard and in the 
St. Lawrence River. We are told that 
more than 225 ships necessary to supply 
our armed forces have been sent to the 
bottom this year. 

Even the willfully blind know that if 
this war is to be won our industrial plants 
must be operated at full capacity; every 
thought and every effort must be di- 
rected toward production. 

Yet, here at home, here in Washington, 
Wwe permit an enemy who challenges the 
patriotism and the loyalty of the people’s 
representatives, who would overthrow 
our Government by force, destroy the 
liberty and the freedom which we have 
so long enjoyed, to attack us from within. 

Let us beware; let us watch our step, 
lest the Communist Party, which is now 
openly and boldly aiding the cause of the 
Japs and of Hitler, do that which those 
enemies cannot do. 

Often has attention been called by me 
to what the Communists were and to 
what they are doing. All too often the 
warning has been disregarded; hence, 
printed herewith is an article by that ac- 
curate observer, that fearless commenta- 
tor, Westbrook Pegler, which tells you 
in plain terms what the Communist Party 
is and from whence it receives its sup- 
port: 

Farr ENovuGH 
(By Westbrook Pegler) 

THE ANTI-AMERICAN COMMUNIST PARTY 

The White House statement announcing 
the commutation of Earl Browder’s prison 
sentence said he was liberated in the interest 
of national unity. 

Browder, a native American, is chief of the 
Communist Party in the United States. 

Representative MaRTIN Diss often has been 
berated for charging that the party is a sub- 
versive or anti-American group 

If the Communist Party is subversive and 
anti-American, then President Roosevelt has 
liberated the leader of a conspiracy against 
the Government, the peace, and the lives of 
the whole American people. 

But is the Communist Party anti-Ameri- 
can? 
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The answer is given as an official document 
by Francis Biddle, Attorney General and the 
highest law officer in the United States, in 
the Harry Bridges deportation case, as 
follows: 

“The Communist Party of the United 
States, a section of the so-called Third Inter- 
national, was founded in 1919; and after its 
name was changed several times, finally be- 
came the Communist Party of the United 
States of America. The third international 
advocated the class struggle, which was de- 
scribed as entering the phase of civil war in 
America. Illegal methods were also advo- 
cated, where necessary, to carry on its work; 
systematic agitation in the Army, the re- 
nouncing of patriotism, and the revolution- 
ary overthrow of capitalism. 

“The ‘American Section’ adopted a ‘pro- 
gram’ declaring: ‘The Communist Party will 
systematically and persistently propagate the ° 
idea of the inevitability of and necessity for 
violent revolution and will prepare the work- 
ers for armed insurrection as the only means 
of overthrowing the capitalist state.’ 

“The Communist Party teaches the violent 
overthrow of existing governments, including 
the United States. This concept reaches back 
to the famous manifesto of Marx and Engels 
of 1848, which declares: “The Communists 
openly declare that their ends can be at- 
tained only by the forcible overthrow of all 
existing social conditions.’ 

“In the ‘thesis and statutes of the Third 
International’ (1920) this doctrine is ex- 
panded. “The mass struggle means a whole 
system of developing demonstrations growing 
ever more acute in form, and logically leading 
to an uprising against the capitalistic order of 
government.’ 

“This and other documentary evidence 
* * * established that it is an organiza- 
tion that advises, advocates, and teaches the 
overthrow, by force and violence, of the Gove 
ernment of the United States. 

“Penetration into trade unions was strong- 
ly emphasized in Communist literature and 
conversion of their members by constant agi- 
tation and propaganda. Reforms in the labor 
movement should be accepted as screens be- 
hind which revolutionary activities could be 
carried on. To carry out this program, ‘fac- 
tions’ were organized within particular unions 
to advance the aims of communism behind 
the ‘front’ of education. The party was to 
engage in strikes and wage movements to 
war against class collaboration plans and to 
organize the unorganized. 

“The party took control of the Workers 
Alliance as a medium through which to 
organize the unemployed. “To develop mili- 
tant class struggles’ and ‘to build the revolu- 
tion’ through association in a ‘brilliant, class- 
conscious, unemployed organization.’” 

Mr. Biddle also found that the American 
Youth Congress had been “identified” as a 
“front” organization, or affiliate of the anti- 
American Communist Party, and said so. 

Mrs. Roosevelt has shown marked sym- 
pathy with both the Workers Alliance and 
the Youth Congress, and Biddle cites, with 
approval, the finding of Judge Charles B. 
Sears, who recommended Bridges’ deporta- 
tion, that demonstrations of such sympathy 
warrant a conclusion that Bridges “followed 
this course of conduct as an affiliate of the 
Communist Party rather than as a matter of 
chance coincidence.” 

In Mrs. Roosevelt’s case, there having been 
no comparable public inquiry, there is no 
direct evidence of “affiliation,” but her own 
displays of that “sympathy” have been no less 
numerous, gratuitous nor hearty than his. 

At any rate, within a month after Browder’s 
release for the sake of “unity” among the 
American people, the organization of which 
he is the chief is denounced by the Attorney 
General in words that might have been 
cribbed from MarTIN Dries himself, as hostile 
to the American Government and a foe of 
American patriotism even in the Army. 
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Dictatorship in Puerto Rico Under 
Governor Tugwell 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. BOLIVAR PAGAN 


RESIDENT COMMISSIONER FROM PUERTO RICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 4, 1942 


Mr. PAGAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted by the House, I am includ- 
ing two editorials recently published in 
El Mundo, independent daily, the leading 
newspaper of Puerto Rico, dealing on 
Governor Tugwell and his autocratic and 
dictatorial polices and conduct in Puerto 
Rico. 


{From E] Mundo, San Juan, Puerto Rico, of 
May 18, 1942] 


REXFORD GUY TUGWELL, ABSOLUTE AND ALMIGHTY 


The absolute and personal control Gov- 
ernor Tugwell would exercise over Puerto 
Rico has reached proportions which com- 
pletely jeopardize our entire system of gov- 
ernment. 

Sticking to a double job and the aggravat- 
ing circumstances of immorality and confu- 
sion was the beginning of an attempt to de- 
prive the island of the limited conquests on 
her march to self-government. 

The Governcr-Chancellor thereafter con- 
centrated upon a plan to center on the Gov- 
ernment House the greatest amount of power 
a ciyil governor ever held under the Ameri- 
can flag. 

In attaining this purpose with unfortunate 
abatement from the legislature, Mr. Tugwell 
has set up a supergovernmient duplicating 
work for the sole purpose of centralizing at 
La Fortaleza such powers as no other Ameri- 
can governor ever had before him 

It would be difficult to name a single board 
set up in recent months that has not sur- 
rendered its powers and its part in commu- 
nity life to the Governor. With such powers 
as the legislature has gradually been 
rendering or creating for him, Mr. Tugwell 
actually has revolutionary control over the 
Puerto Rican scene and may upset at will 
insular economy in its entirety. No remedy 
or defense is evident. 

In the last few weeks G 
has reached audacity’s limit 

Basic legislation has been signed by him 
without advice from the Attorney General, 
regardless of the fact that vital points were 
at stake that called for legal advice. Basic 
iegislation has been signed by hinf not only 
without such advice from the Attorney Gen- 
eral but in spite of specific advice to 
contrary from the Attorney General 
Whether or not the proposed legislation met 
constitutional standards was determined by 
the Governor’s fancy. A substantial numiber 
of these laws were enacted on the Governor’s 


sur- 


véernor Tugwell 


the 





own initiative 

Furthermore, Governor Tugwell acts with 
evident disregard of the Insular auditor's 
policy. Such basic laws as provided for the 
transportation authority, the development 





bank, the development company, reo:ganiza- 
tion of the university, amendment of the 
land law, and the communications authority 
were never referred to the auditor—a tradi- 


ional practice of the Governors of this 
sland 
The law which in effect does away with 


participation of the auditor's office in finan- 
cial affairs of the water resources authority 
was signed by him regardless of an adverse 
opinion from the auditor. It violates the 
Organic Act of Puerto Rico, with full knowl- 
edge that the Attorney General is of the 
that this measure is unconstitu- 


opinion 








tional. An adverse opinion from the Attor- 
ney General was about to be turned in when 
the Governor took away the bill and can- 
celed the advice petition. 

A law for the set-up of the planning board 
was the subject of adverse report from the 
attorney general’s and the auditor’s—the 
first report on legal grounds, the second on 
economic grounds. Solely the Governor's, 
this law was, therefore, signed in utter dis- 
regard of the officials who were most qualified 
to interpret it. 

The auditor also banned the budget which 
the Governor has just signed increasing the 
government's expenses by approximately $5,- 
000,000. “I cannot favorably recommend,” 
Auditor Fitzsimmons has said, “such an in- 
crease at a time when everybody expects us 
to save money.” 

It was the Governor himself who uphelc 
the auditor’s views when recently he vetoed 
a legislative appropriation with word on the 
substantial cut in the island's income. The 
Governor also knows that rum distillers are 
unable to fill orders amounting tc more than 
$10,000,000 because of lack of transportation 
facilities with the mainland. The liquor in- 
dustry pays taxes for more than 11,000,000 

Abetted by the treasurer of Puerto Rico, 
Governor Tugwell has ignored this crushing 
reality to approve a budget and a series of 
special appropriations that are a _ serious 
menace to insular finance 

And now, as if to outdo himself, the Gov- 
ernor has taken over certain legislative pre- 
rogatives and has amended, with evident 
abuse of power, certain bills which the legis- 
lature referred to him for approval On 
his own account the Governor cut down as 
he saw fit such moneys as the legislature 
set aside for the land authority The slice 
was as high as $1,900,000. A 62,700,000 ap- 
propriation for construction of district hos- 
pitals in Ponce, Guayama, and Mayaguez was 
brought down to $700,000 Thus the Gov- 
ernor not only arbitrarily determined for him- 
self the amount but actually the O 
structures to be had on the appropriation’s 
cut The legislature ide $100,000 for 
dredging the Santiago Channel in Arecibo 
The Governor reduced this to $25,000 


‘ ‘ 
sort < 


set as 


These facts establish the conclusion that 
hese 

there is no limit to the Governo! lesire for 
full, absolute power. Not only does ! ynore 
and disregard the opinions of his official ad- 
visers, not only does he look down upon the 
Government’s actual supervisor, the auditor; 





now he takes over the legislative rig! and 
changes at will such bills as are sent to him 
for signing. Important officials of the audi- 


tor’s office, astonished at such boldness, have 


said these things “have no precedent in the 
economic tradition of the Government of 
Puerto Rico.” 


On top of all this the island is in the midst 





of one of its most difficult periods in his- 
tory. Puerto Rican economy is facir tormy 
the height of the emergency an 


absolute and almighty Governor who does 
he pleases, who appropriates with no regard 
bsurd proje 


of proportion, who goes in for ab 


weather. At 
e al 





and experiments at the people’s expense, who 
on one hand announces substantial its in 
income and on the other overwhelms the 
island with an extra burden of special anc 
extraordinary appropriations 

Whither are we going? Are we t back 
and fold our arms on the face of imperiled 
fate? 
{From El Mundo, San Juan, Puet R of 


May 14, 1942] 
TOO LATE, GOVERNOR 

In an effort to justify his veto of House 
Bill 710 deaiing with the coffee industry prob- 
lem, Governor Tugwell has stated the 
following: 

“There is a great reduction 
rived from excise taxes on 





fund 


articles as 


sucn 
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automobiles, tires, etc., which have been 
rationed.” 

Further on he says: 

“Until we are able to see more clearly our 
way in the future, I cannot pledge the Gov- 
ernment to this disbursement, which I esti- 
mate at approximately $1,500,000 for the first 
year.” 

These words of the Governor, planned to 
justify a veto, conflict absurdly with his pub- 
lic record 

The Governor who does not 
out now and is frightened by the pr« 
reduction in the insular income, is 
theless the same official who urged the Legis- 
lative Assembly to approve a budget of ap- 
proximately $21,000,000, thus increas 
present one by about $6,000,000. He is the 
same official who, abetted by a legislative ma- 
jority, has set up a governmental super-ma- 
chinery that is not responsive to urgent or 
immediate needs, that evidently contemplates 
establishment of a bureaucracy of experts de- 
pendent on privilege and lavishness 

The Governor who on his own admis 
now walks in darkness, even though he m 
see clearly the inevitable income decrease, is 
the same official who has set up an ex- 
trawagantly financed Planning Board to ex- 
periment with public moneys at the height of 
emergency 

The Governor who now pretends to 
be frightened on account of the income de- 
crease is the same official who first urged 
and who has just approved a bill for a lav 
ishly financed transportation authority, de- 
spite the fact that our transportation prob- 
lems must be solved in Washington. It is 
from the Nation’s Capital that a decision 


see the way 
pect of 


never- 





ing the 





is or 





to be made and followed up with regard to 
vehicle and tire rationing. It is that 
a decision is to be made as to 12 
routes and the material to cover them rhe 
transportation authority set up in Puerto 
Rico is a dead thing, with no scope to solve 


way the problems or change of cir- 


in any 

















cumstances that bring about our trans; - 
tion difficulties. This authority is nothing 
but another wheel in the bureaucratic super- 
machine set up to promote partisan i ter- 
€ and release Mr. Tugwell’s morbid ex - 
mentalism 
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This is the same Governor who, despite the 
income reduction to which he now appeals, 
doubled the expenses of his own office for 
the forthcoming fiscal year, increasing them 
from $98,000 to $173,000. 

The hurricane season is near. Insular in- 
come is cut. Uncertainties in regard to an 
emergency waiver toward a lost horizon. 
Everything is here that was anticipated by 
those who do not suffer from Dr. Tugwell’s 
morbid experimentalism or from the insular 
treasurer’s chronic optimism. On top of it 
all, the Chief Executive now attempts to go 
on record, post mortem as it were, with a veto 
intended to back up a gift for prophecy 

Governor Tugwell should realize that it is 
too late for him to play a prophet’s role, too 
late for him to go crazy on economic issues. 

He should also realize that his policy of 
lavish expenditure, of partisan compromise, 
of restriction when nothing else is involved, 
is too gross for acceptance by public opin- 
ion as a standard of sound government 

No matter how much he may have to say 
in mitigation of the facts, Governor Tugwell 
is on record, inescapably on record, as the 
executive who ignored every emergency situ- 
ation, who pawned the fate of a country in 
order to have things his own way regardless 
of consequences. 





The Late Very Reverend ZeBarney T. 
Phillips 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RAYMOND S. SPRINGER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 4, 1942 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, during 
the long and faithful service of the late 
and lamented Rev. Z®Barney T. Phillips, 
as Chaplain of the United States Senate, 
he delivered a daily inspiration to that 
great law making body. His mission on 
earth was to inspire men and women; he 
was noble and he was pure; he was the 
guiding hand of goodness, itself. On his 
last visit to the United States Senate, 
Reverend Phillips delivered his last prayer 
before that great body of men, in the 
presence of pomp and splendor, and his 
words of wisdom have spread over this en- 
tire Nation. They were solemn words, and 
he portrayed a vision of sadness—a sad- 
ness which vanished, in the end, into 
happy smiles. 

Mr. Speaker, under beave to extend my 
remarks in the Appendix of the Rrecorp, 
I include there in a beautiful poem, writ- 
ten by Mr. Horace C. Carlisle, entitled 
“Echoes From His Last Prayer,” and ded- 
icated to the late Reverend Z&Barney T. 
Phillips, formerly Chaplain of the United 
States Senate: 


( 


1 


In the shadow of Thy wings will I make my 


refuge, until these calamities be overpast. 


ECHOES FROM HIS LAST PRAYER 


(Dedicated to the late Z€Barney T. Phil- 
lips, Chaplain, United States Senate.) 
O, Thou, whose wondrous name is love, 

fay our deliberations be 
Subdued to sanctities above 


Things earthly when we worship Thee. 
Out of the deeper silence still 

Ve catch the echoes of Thy ywoice, 
Directing heart and mind and will 

Into new channels, of Thy choice. 





Give us the courage, Lord, to face 
Each fateful fact, ennobled by 
That loyalty which we should place 
In God and country—till we die 
May we work for the betterment 
Of this, our Father's world, which we 
Have long enjoyed, and be content, 
Whate’er the consequences be. 


Lord, comfort every saddened heart— 

Upon those who are passing thru 
The valley of the shadow, part 

The curtains, that their souls may view 
Thy presence, with its glory-light, 

That dissipates all doubts and fears, 
And vanishes the glooms of night, 

And into smiles turns sorrow’s tears. 


—Horace C. Carlisle. 





The Home Front 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOHN W. FLANNAGAN, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 4, 1942 


Mr. FLANNAGAN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der unanimous consent to extend my own 
remarks in the Recorp I include the Me- 
morial Day address I delivered at Bristol, 
Va., on Sunday May 31, 1942. 

The Memorial Day celebration was held 
under the auspices of the James C. 
Brewer and Hackler-Wood Posts of the 
American Legion, their auxiliaries, the 
local chapter of the D. A. R., and other 
Bristol patriotic organizations. Mrs. H. 
F. Lewis, president of the Bristol Chapter 
of the D. A. R., presided, and presented 
Gen. J. F. Howell, national commander 
of the Confederate Veterans, now in his 
ninety-sixth year, who delivered an elo- 
quent and stirring address. Mr. Sam 
Bowman, commander of the James C. 
Brewer Post, then introduced Dr. Nat 
Copenhaver, department commander of 
the American Legion of the State of Ten- 
nessee, who, in turn, introduced me. 

The address follows: 

Mars, the progenitor of Memorial Day, still 
rules. The rolls of those we gather together 
today to honor, ere another Memorial Day, 
will be lengthened by the names of many of 
those who today are on the battle front fight- 
ing for freedom and liberty and to preserve 
our Christian civilization 

The realization of this fact is sad and sick- 
ening, and brings forth again the question 
that has tormented mankind over the cen- 
turies, Will the rolls of Mars ever grow? Is 
there not some way to force recalcitrant na- 
tions to keep the peace and thus save the 
flower of mankind from destruction upon the 
field of carnage? While my hope, my prayer, 
is that out of this conflict tLere will come 
the vision, the will, to stay the hand of Mars 
and strengthen the hand of the Prince of 
Peace, my concern of the moment is to keep, 
as far as humanly possible, the rolls of the 
immortals whom we honor this evening, from 
being increased from the ranks of the fine, 
manly young men we are today pouring into 
the conflict. To this end, we who stay at 
horfe can make a great contribution. 

In war there are two fronts, the battle front 
and the home front We need both. One 
front is just as important as the other. With- 
out the home front the battle front could not 
be maintained; and without the battle front 
the home front would fall prey to the in- 
vader, While fame and glory ever hover over 
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the battle front, those who render sacrificial 
service on the home front, although their 
names may never appear upon our heroic 
rolls, are just as truly heroes and defenders 
of this republic as the soldier who falls at 
the battle front as the spotlight of immor- 
tality, amid the roar of the cannon, the zoom- 
ing of the plane, and the rat-a-tat-tat of the 
machine gun, reveals his every intrepid deed 
and chivalrous act. 

It is of the home front, the source of the 
supply line that furnishes the battle front 
with food and raiment, armament and am- 
munition, with hope and faith and courage, 
that I would speak this evening. It is here 
in field and factory, mine and mill, office and 
store, mart and street, school and church, 
and around the fireside, that is located the 
reservoir of victory or defeat. Fill that res- 
ervoir with hope and faith, and loyalty, and 
unity, and courage, and sacrifice, and the 
supply lines leading off from it will not only 
carry the necessary food and raiment and 
armament and ammunition to the battle 
front, but will also carry the spirit of vic- 
tory and plant it in the hearts and minds 
of our combat soldiers until their very souls 
become permeated with an invincibility that 
no earthly power can crush. Fill it with fear 
and distrust and misgivings and division 
and its poisonous vapors will find their way 
to the battle front with the swiftness of an 
eagle, and poison the minds and hearts of 

ur soldiers with a fear and hopelessness more 
uestructive and deadly than all the man 
power and implements of war the enemy can 
muster 

How are we filling the reservoir? Let me 
make it a little more personal. What is your 
contribution, my countryman, to the reser- 
voir? No; I am not talking about the other 
fellow, Iam talking about you. Are you act- 
ing well the part of a true, loyai, and patri- 
otic American, and putting in faith, hope, 
loyalty, unity, courage sacrifice; or, are you 
playing into the hand of Hitler, and putting 
in misgivings and fear and distrust and di- 
vision? Is your contribution poison or pa- 
triotism? 

Give me your attention while we make an 
inspection of the battle line along the home 
front. Oh, while I know, by and large, it is 
a great front, a united front, a fighting 
front, that commands the respect and admira- 
tion of every true patriot, I also know that at 
places some have broken ranks and are out 
of line. In our inspection, the out-of-line 
soldiers are the ones that should demand 
our special attention, because a speedy vic- 
tory can only be brought about by every 
soldier remaining in line and fighting in his 
proper place 

My countrymen, the weapons of Hitler are 
mental confusion, indecision, fear, distrust, 
division His plan: Divide and conquer. 
And for some time past we have been subject 
to sporadic barrages of this Nazi strategy. The 
sad part to relate is the fact that a few well- 
meaning Americans, and some not-so-well- 
meaning, have either designedly or unwit- 
tingly joined Hitler’s strategy squads. Now, 
it matters little, so far as the effect upon 
the morale of our people is concerned, what 
prompted these Americans to resort to such 
tactics. Poison, you know, has the same 
effect upon the human anatomy whether de- 
signedly administered or unwittingly ad- 
ministered. And do not think that division, 
because brought about unwittingly, will not 
destroy this Republic as quickly and effec- 
tively as if brought about designedly 

Some of these barrages, for viciousness, for 
deception, for downright, deliberate,- falsifi- 
cation of fact, have no parallel in this history 
of our country. Tactics have been resorted 
to that would make a seasoned member of 
Hitler’s Gestapo blush with shame. Every 
conceivable means has been employed, not 
only to array the classes in America, one 


against the other, not only to discredit our 
Army, Navy, and Air Corps and their officials, 
but to destroy representative government by 








undermining the faith of our people in their 
President and their representatives in the 
Congress. And while, for a season, a few 
good, loyal, patriotic Americans fell victims 
to some of these insidious and deceptive 
barrages, thank God that they have not suc- 
ceeded in America, as they did in France, 
where the people, falling prey to the Nazi 
barages, divided, and chose to fight them- 
selves instead of Hitler. And your duty, my 
countrymen, here on the home front is to 
see that the Nazi barrages never succeed in 
America. 

Assuming that the President and the other 
war leaders, the Congress, the labor leaders, 
and the industrial leaders have made a few 
blunders and mistakes, and that further 
blunders and mistgkes will be made, do you 
believe that improvement will be brought 
about by petty fault finding and carping 
criticism, much of which, necessarily, is 
based upon misinformation and some of 
which is prompted by ill will and hatred? 

Now, my countrymen, when you join in 
the effort to destroy the faith of our people 
in the President and our other war leaders 
and in their Representatives in Congress, you 
are putting poison instead of patriotism in 
the reservoir. And the same is true when 
you join in an effort to divide America into 
hostile groups, each shouting invectives at 
the other. 

Oh, it is well for us to stop now and then 
and take an inventory of what has been 
accomplished. If we did this I believe we 
would do a little more praise singing and 
a little less stone throwing. And the best 
answer I know to these sporadic barrages is 
just a simple statement of our accomplish- 
ments. Now, listen while I briefly exhibit 
the record. Back in January the President 
announce¢e the defense program for 1942 to 
be 60,000 planes, 45,000 tanks, 20,000 anti- 
aircraft guns, and 8,000,000 tons of merchant 
shipping. This was his answer to Pearl Har- 
bor. It was the most ambitious program ever 
attempted in the history of the world. While 
every one agreed that the program, if put 
over, would insure a speedy victory, even 
many of the wise ones shook their heads, and 
the enemies of the President, and Hitler’s 
barrage squad, went off on another orgy of 
abuse and ridicule. We were told that the 
President was a dreamer and wholly unfit 
to direct such a program, that he had sur- 
rounded himself with incompetents who, like- 
wise, were wholly unfit to execute such a 
program, that Congress no longer functioned, 
that labor had gone off on a strike, and that 
industry was only thinking about profits and 
not production. Well, the program is being 


put over. It is not only being put over, but 
is running ahead of schedule. Now, who are 
the ones responsible for putting the pro- 


gram over? Why, the dreaming President, his 
incompetent assistants, the abdicating Con- 
gressmen, the striking laborers, and the 
profit-seeking industrialists. Yes, while Hit- 
ler’s barrage squad was busily engaged in 
impeaching the President, picturing Donald 
Nelson and Bill Knudsen as the President’s 
Charley McCarthys, sending bundles to Con- 
gress, and drawing up indictments of treason 
against labor and industry, why, in order to 
save our own hides, we thought we had better 
go ahead and put the program over. 

Years ago the Pharisees brought a forlor 
helpless woman to the Master, and against 
her they lodged grievous charges 
ting the Master, they asked: 

“Now Moses in the law commanded us, that 
such should be stoned; what sayeth Thou?’ 

The Master stooped down, and with his 
finger wrote on the ground his answer, and 
neither the rains, nor the winds, nor the 
storms, nor corroding time will ever obliterate 
the words that he wrote: 

“He that is without sin among 
him cast the first stone at her.” 


you, let 





And the record reveals that the Pharisees 
departed without throwing any rocks. 

Now, my countrymen, when you go home, 
sit down and ask yourselves these questions: 
“What am I doing toward winning the war? 
How effective has been my contribution?” 
Then, if your conscience is clear that you are 
guilty neither of sins of commission nor 
omission, why, in the exercise of the right 
of free speech guaranteed to you under the 
Bill of Rights, go ahead and cast the first 
stone. 

My opinion is that if we would all sit 
down and ask ourselves these searching ques- 
tions, that rock throwing in America would 
be a thing of the past. 

Now for a few moments let us examine a 
little further into the home front. 

There has been a great deal of loose talk 
as well as dissention about the Communist, 
especially since Russia got into the war. It 
is getting so that some people actually see 
“red” every time they run into someone whose 
views do not happen to coincide with their 
own; and, ofttimes, without investigating, 
without knowing a thing in the world about 
the man’s background, these self-righteous 
Pherisees begin hurling the charge of “Com- 
munist” or “red.” According to some of 
these self-appointed guardians of our des- 
tiny, the President is a Communist, many 
holding high positions of state are Commu- 
nists, the labor leaders are Communists, some 
of the industrialists are Communists, and 
the Army and Navy are simply honeycomber 
with them. While, of course, 99 percent of 
these charges are false and are made by ir- 
responsible publicity seekers, they have a 
tendency to create confusion and dissention; 
and, no doubt, will wound the feelings of 
one of our Allies. Now the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation and the Intelligence Divisions 
of the Army and Navy have been and are 
making a thorough investigation of the sub- 
versive element in our country, and this ele- 
ment is being dealt with as effectively as 
possible and in the proper way; and, in my 
opinion, the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion and the Intelligence Divisions of the 
Army and Navy can handle this probiem 
more effectively that the alarmist and pub- 
licity seeker. 

We are in this war, and while we should 
make every effort to stamp out every sub- 
versive influence, if we show a little more tol- 
erance, a little more gratitude, a little more 
love, I believe our path would be smoother 

I am grateful to Russia, and I am persuaded 
that there is something to a people whose 
patriotism is so intense that they will die in 
their tracks before surrendering one foot of 
their territory to the ruthless Hun. Against 
odds she has put up a gallant, a brilliant, a 
winning fight that merits the approbation of 
the whole civilized world. Who can say that 
out of the conflict there will not emerge a 
purified Russian Empire that will take high 
rank among the enlightened nations of the 
world? Certainly her course so far during the 
conflict would justify such a prophecy 
say the least, history will accord her a 








pirt in saving Christian civilization. And I 
know the fathers and mothers in America, 
knowing that her herculean efforts will 
shorten the war, and thus save th ves of 
millions of American boys, are not only 
grateful but on bended knees are petitioning 
a just and righteous God to sustain hé nd 


give her the victory over the puppet leg 
of the hell-sent Hitler. 


Every now and then when we get in a 
highly religious state of heart and mind we 
sing that all-embracing spiritual of our 
fathers, The Old Time Religion. You know 
you have to be right spiritually to start out 
on the song, and then by degrees, as your 


Spirituality increases, your love takes on a 
wider range. From loving your mother, your 
father, your brother, your sister, your neigh- 
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bor, your love becomes all-embracing, and 
you wind up singing with fervor and Zeal, “It 
makes me love everybody.” 

My countrymen, this war has been work- 
ing on my patriotism like old-time religion 
works on your spirituality. Oh, my patriot- 
ism has been growing by degrees until I love 
the farmer, the laborer, the industrialist, 
“the banker, and baker, and candlestick 
maker,” the Republicans, the Democrats, the 
Jew, the gentile, the English, the Russians; 
yes, I love everybody—well, that is, everybody 
that is fighting on my side. 

How about your conduct here on the home 
front when it comes to rationing and priori- 
ties in order to conserve and make sure we 
will have a sufficient supply for war uses? 
While I know the great bulk of our people, 
for instance, realize that the denial of cuffs 
on pants, and the rationing of sugar and 
rubber, will supply sufficient cloth to clothe 
a small-size army, thousands of gallons of 
alcohol so essential in the manufacture of 
munitions, and keep the wheels ! 
thousands of tanks and airplanes, and other 
motorized instruments of warfare, there 
a small element in our population, especially 
in certain sections, that seemingly are seizing 
upon these wise measures as an excuse f 
attempting to create discord and dissension. 
Some, it would seem, are taking rationing 
and priorities so seriously that they are let- 
ting them apply to their patriotism 

Listen, my countrymen, I am speaking seri- 
ously, there is no rationing or priorities on 
patriotism, courage, and smiling, so if you 
will just go on smiling and taking it on 
chin in the good old-fashioned American 
way, I believe your courage and patriotism 
will soon be revived to such an extent that 
you can pass muster for service on the home 
front. 

A good Irish friend of mine, who is a great 
admirer of the President, is wedded to a 
Royalist wife. Oh, she is a fine woman, in 
her way, in spite of the fact that her raising 
seems to have distorted her vision and de- 
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rolling on 





t) 


stroyed her feeling for the great mass « 

mankind. She simply cannot tolerate the 
President’s fight for the underprivileged. And, 
of course, everything the President does is 
wrong. The other night my Irish friend went 
home with a new suit of clothes, minus, of 


course, the cuffs on the pants. When his 
wife examined the suit, in scorn and derision 
she remarked: “So old Roosevelt took the 
cuffs off your pants”? As quick as a flash 
ny Irish friend, who has a keen sense of 
humor and a correct sense of values, replied 


“Yes; and if we loose this war Hitler will take 
my pants. Now, which would you rather it 
should be, my cuffs or my pants?” 

My countrymen, give me your ear so I « 
register the moral of this tale not only upon 
the tablets of your mind but upon your very 
hearts and souls. If we keep on racketing and 
fussing and creating dissension over 1 - 
essentials, such as cuffs we are 
our pants, to say the least, in jeopardy 
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for me, and I am so sure of my ground 

I am presumptuous enough to speak f 
every other red-blooded, patriotic Ar 

we had rather lose our cuffs in order t ! 
certain we are going to save our pant 

If there be those wh re wedded 
cuffs, let me remind them that the quicke 

y to get them back ind 
sugar and rubber and every other commod 
or article that has o1 ll | I ed 
take off their coats, r up thei and 
really get into the batt line on t hor 
front. Victory is the only thins 
bring them back. 

How about your conduct here on the h e 
front when it comes to the war deman f 
our country, such as buyir ! - 
pating in civilian-defense work ding tl 
Red Cross, contributing to t Unit Serv- 
ice Organizations war fund d other related 
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activities? Are you among those who, when 
approached, assume a super-Solomon com- 
plex and begin to give a preachment on how 
the war should be conducted, and wind up 
by saying if certain things are done accord- 
ing to your views—and at point rattled off 
a long list of things that are all wrong— 
that you will gladly respond? Now, my 
countrymen, when you fail to respond to 
these demands you are failing to respond to 
the call of your country in her greatest hour 
of need, are puttins poison instead of patri- 
otism in the reservoir and you need not 
think that a recitation of your grievances 
against the President and his policies or 
against Army and Navy officials and their 
policies, or against labor, or against indus- 
try, or against the Congress will absolve you 
from being correctly appraised by your fel- 
low Americans for just what you are, a 
slacker. In making such excuses you are like 
unto the man who can rattle off excuses 
by the hour as to why he does not join the 
church, such as he does not like the pastor, 
or some of the church members, or that 
there are a few sinners in the church, or that 
he is against foreign missions, or a certain 
mode of baptism, and so forth. Well, such a 
man does not fool anyone but himself. 
Everyone else knows that the real reason is 
that he is just an old sinner 

Let me tell you the cause in 99 percent of 
the cases. It is simply this: Greed and lack 
of the sacrificial spirit. The man who re- 
sponds to the invitation of the church and 
joins has to give up something and the ‘man 
who responds to the demands of his country 
likewise has to give up something. The spirit 
of sacrifice, as it relates to the church, found 
its highest exemplification in the death of the 
Christ; and the spirit of sacrifice, as it relates 
to our country, found its highest exemplifica- 
tion in the deaths of those we have assembled 
to honor this evening. Let us get this thing 
straight: Those in the church who are not 
imbued with the sacrificial spirit, I care not 
what their proclamations may be—they may 
have all the persuasive, egotistical platitudes 
of the Pharisee—are not true Christians; they 
are sinners. And those in America who are 
not imbued with the sacrificial spirit to the 
point that they will respond during this emer- 
gency to every demand made by their Gov- 
ernment, I care not what patriotic preach- 
ments they may indulge in—and they may 
have all the persuasive eloquence of a Burr— 
are not true Americans; they are slackers 
Let me close by recounting a beautiful 











story I heard of a mother who, imbued with 
the sacrificial spirit, as all mothers are, at the 
risk of losing her own life cheated death of 
the life of her son 

Mother and son had been shopping for a 
cap. Happily they came out of the shop, the 
little fellow proudly wearing his cap, and 


tarted for home Full of himself, his mind 


no doubt centered on his new possession and 
the thrill he would get out of displaying his 
cap to ! playmates, down the street he 
t i al i of s mother, heedless of the 
t dange that lurked in that congested 
city at every crossing. Upon reaching the 
crossing, waiting not for the protecting care 
mother, he forged ahead. Horns blew, 
t reeched, tires skidded, the passersby 
ned betcre the impending tragedy. 
1 out of the stunned crowd, like light- 
I ar sky, darted the mother 
n king about the cap, but 
al k d snatched her boy from 
th a 
Oo toa n y drug store they carried 
t } bleeding boy A doc- 
tor was ni and after ministering 1 
th bruise told € 
he V 1d close by t 
aue to the sacrilf love that prompted her 
he € t saved fr: a 
hx< ade 
I 
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at his mother and said, “See mother, I saved 
my cap.” 
Here on the home front, where do rou 
stand? Are you cap savers or life savers'’ 
Wake up, my countrymen, and help save 
America. 





Horseshoe Nails a Necessity 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WILLIAM L. NELSON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 4, 1942 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks, I insert a 
statement from Wayne Dinsmore, secre- 
tary of the Horse and Mule Association 
of America, a former teacher and a na- 
tionally known authority on animal hus- 
bandry, who refers to the serious situa- 
tion confronting many horse and mule 
owners, owing to the failure of those in 
authority to make proper provision for an 
adequate supply of horseshoe nails: 


There are approximately 14,000,000 horses 
and mules in the United States, about 12,- 
000,000 of which are old enough to work. 
About 96 percent of these are in agricultural 
work. 

Many of these horses and mules must be 
shod, as stony farm land which prevails in 
many areas requires this. In addition, most 
roads are now hard-surfaced. Horses and 
mules must be shod to travel on them. Cur- 
tailment of rubber, trucks, and automobiles 
has stimulated the use of work animals on 
highways, and it is obvious that this will 
increase. 

Horseshoes and horseshoe nails are purely 
& maintenance and repair item. The more 
horse-drawn field equipment is used, either 
in units or in time employed, and the more 
hauling over hard roads is done, the greater 
the wear on horseshoes and horseshoe nails, 
which must be constantly replaced. Horse- 
shoes may be, and frequently are, reset at 
least once, and in the case of drive calk or 
screw-calk shoes, several times; but in each 
case new horseshoe nails must be used for the 
resetting. Horseshoe nails can be used but 
once, and there is no possible substitute 

Horses and mules are not only increasing 
in use in agriculture, but also in nonagricul- 
tural work, as city users are rapidly arranging 
for =xtensive use of horses and mules in short 
hauls and delivery work 

Horseshoes and horseshoe nails are needed 
to keep these animals at work. The Farm 
Machinery and Equipment Division, War Pro- 
duction Board, heretofore has taken the po- 
sition that they would not provide any shoes 
or nails for animals in nonagricultural work, 
but there is no way to control this; for these 
supplies are sold through jobbers to retail 
hardware stores, then to blacksmiths and far- 
riers, who shoe the horses and mules used 
in both agricultural and nonagricultural 
work. It is impractical, and would lead to 
endless confusion, to tell a farrier that he 
could use horseshoe nails made under P-95, 
L-—26, schedule A, to shoe horses used in agri- 
culture, but would have to get horseshoe nails 
made under some other priovity order, say for 
instance under the Transportation Division 
to shoe animals used in aonagricultural work 
Common sense—plain horse sense—will indi- 
cate to anyone the absurdity of such hair- 
splitting distinctions, especially as the iron 
or steel used must all come out of the same 

ipply—the amount allotted by the War Pro- 
duction Board for essential civilian uses. 
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The War Production Board apparently has 
recognized the inconsistency of the former 
position, as we now have unofficial advices 
that the Farm Machinery and Equipment 
Division is to take care of all horseshoes and 
horseshoe nails, whether used in agricultural 
or nonagricultural work; but to date they 
have shown no disposition to allow any in- 
crease in steel needed to produce horseshoes 
and horseshoe nails. 

Existing supplies of horseshoes and horse- 
shoe nails will be used up before November 
1, 1942, and some steel should be allotted 
meantime to take care of the shortage; but 
in view of the positive statements of the 
War Production Board that no increase would 
be considered until farmers write in to the 
War Production Board that they have work- 
able animals they are unable to work because 
they cannot get horseshoes or horseshoe 
nails. 

It will take from 10 to 30 days after horse- 
shoes and horseshoe nails are exhausted till 
work animals go lame; 10 days more for let- 
ters from farmers to reach responsible hands 
in the War Production Board; at least 60 
days more to get an order through, permit- 
ting the factories to start: And it will take 
manufacturers more than 60 days to get their 
men back from other work (if indeed they 
can get them), turn out even a moderate 
quantity of product, and move it to places 
where needed. At the most conservative cal- 
culations, therefore, many horses and mules 
will have to go unshod, lame, or be unusable 
for 4 or 5 months this fall and early winter 
if the absurd position heretofore taken be 
persisted in. 





Quit Stalling—Pay Servicemen $50 a 
Month 
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HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
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Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
American people are conscious of the fact 
that the proposal to establish a base pay 
of $50 for our armed forces is little 
enough for the splendid job they are 
doing in defending this Nation on the 
five continents of the world. 

The men in the armed forces are well 
aware o1 the fact that the defense in- 
dustries of the Nation are paying high 
wages as compensation for the fine pro- 
duction records that have thrilled the 
whole world. 

Many a next-door neighbor of a man 
in the service of his country has sons who 
are gainfully employed in civilian life 
and earning larger wages than they ever 
received before. You can well appreciate 
the effect such information has on the 
morale of our armed forces as they walk 
guard on some outpost of the world with 
the knowledge that their playmates of 
yesterday are drawing $65 to $100 weekly 
in private industry. 

The following editorial from the May 
29 issue of the Philadelphia Inquirer 
sums up the situation in a forceful man- 
ner. The conclusion we can take from 
the proposal to establish $50 as a base 
pay is to keep in mind that we are financ- 
ing other nations of the world and that 















when we extend such a helping hand let 
us be assured that our own boys in the 
armed service are receiving just consid- 
eration before we pose as benefactors of 
the world. 

The editorial is as follows: 


QUIT STALLING—-PAY SERVICE MEN $50 A MONTH 


Congressional delay over raising the pay of 
America's fighting men to a $50-a-month base 
is a crying disgrace to the richest Nation on 
earth. 

In particular, this delay is a disgrace to 
the Senate, which is willing to see the base 
pay for soldiers, seamen, marines, and coast 
guards go up to $42 but stall at $50. 

What, in the name of common sense, is 
$8 a month per service man to a country 
that is gladly paying out billions upon bil- 
lions to preserve its hard-won liberties? 

The Senate started this pay fracas in March 
by voting to raise the base wage of service 
men from $30 to $42 a month. The House 
properly boosted the figure to a $50 mini- 
mum. Senate-House conferees, however, 
agreed on the Senate’s $42 base, whereupon 
the House, by a 10-to-1 vote, kicked the con- 
ference agreement out of the window and 
stood pat for $50. 

The service men’s pay increase bill, after 
months of shameful backing and filling, now 
returns to Senate-House conference. What 
are the conferees going to do about it? What 
will the Senators do about it? 

If one penny less than $50 a month is voted 
by both branches of Congress as the base 
pay of the Nation’s defenders it will be an 
outrageous injustice. 

It is true that what America’s soldiers and 
sailors, at battle stations scattered across 
the world, are doing for their country and 
for all of us can’t be reckoned in dollars and 
cents. 

But just because there isn’t enough money 
in existence to pay these gallant men for 
their devoted service, is there any conceivable 
reason for us to keep back 8 measly dollars 
from the minimum wages they should have? 

To hold that there is such a reason is to 
go along with that eminent statesman, Rep- 
resentative CosTELLoO, of the glorious State 
of California, who declaims that he won't 
vote for a $50 minimum because “no sum 
of money wou!d compensate, not even $5,000 
a week,” and “I’m not going to smear patri- 
otism with the dollar sign.” 

Balderdash! 

What if some of the Representatives who 
are standing by the $50 base have their eye 
on the November elections? Why blame 
them if they believe their fight for higher 
pay for the service men is supported enthu- 
siastically, as unquestionably it is, 
lions of American citizens? 

Whatever the American peopl 
aren't stingy. They aren’t mean 
lieve in a good day’s pay for a good day’ 


by mil- 


work. They are the last people in the world 
who would deny to the soldiers and ilors 
protecting them and their families a $50-a- 


month minimum 


Countless thousands of 





American re 
working in war plants today for higher Ss 
than they ever made in their liv y 
would regard with scorn an offer to v r 
$42 a month, or $50 a month. Man m 
make twice that much in a week 

Is it believable that these war-plant work- 


ers would look 
$50 a month 
They want to 


upon soldiers and sailors, at 
as chiselers? Certainly not 
see the country’s fighting men 





get the highest pay possible, regardle of 
the cost. 

But how do the service men feel, kn 4 
that the buddies they left at hon re 
knocking down $60, $75, or $100 a week in 
war production jobs which, while vitally 
essential to victory, are remote from 


firing line? 





In the Nation’s hour of crisis we aren’t 
stinting the pay of the men who make the 
guns. Why should we hold out a pitiful $8 
a month from the pay of the men who shoot 
them? 

Of course, $50 base wages will cost the Gov- 
ernment and the taxpayers more than a $42 
minimum. What of it? What are a few 
hundred million dollars more in a war bill 
that is running into scores of billions an- 
nually? Why should be begrudge barely de- 
cent pay to fighting men when we are lay- 
ing billions on the line for fighting machines? 

One heavy bomber costs from $200,000 to 
$350,000. We'll need thousands of them to 
carry the war for freedom eventually to Ber- 
lin and Tokyo. A good fighter plane costs 
around $85,000. We're getting thousands of 
these, too. Can’t we afford to pay a soldier 
$50 a month? 

Tanks cost $20,000 to $100,000 each. Anti- 
aircraft guns set Uncle Sam back $17,000 
to $95,000. Field artillery pieces of 115 mm. 
run around $50,000. Should we keep a soldier 
or sailor down to less than $50 a month? 


We'll soon have an Army of 3,000,000. it 
may go up to 6,000,000 or more. In such a 


huge fighting force there will be many men 
with dependents. Let the men have war in- 
surance. Let their dependents have gener- 
ous aid. But, for the sake of all that’s Amer- 
ican, pay them at least $50 a month 

America is in this war for total and com- 
plete victory over Hitler and the Japs. Es- 
sential costs don’t count. The price of vic- 
tory will be paid in full by the American 
people 

But never let it be said that in this great 
hour America failed to show an extra $8- 
worth of loyalty to its defenders. 

Come clean, Senators and Representatives, 
and vote the Nation’s service men base pay 
of $50 a month. 





Dr. James B. Boren Assumes Presidency 
of Hardin Junior College 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, April 29, 1942 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, on 
Thursday, April 23, 1942, Dr. James B. 
Boren, who for the past 3 years has 
been president of Southwestern Institute 
of Technology at Weatherford, Okla., 
tendered his resignation to be effective 
July 1, 1942, and announced that he had 
accepted the presidency of Hardin Junior 
College, Wichita Falls, Tex. 

Dr. Boren is only 36 years of age 
has had an unusual career in Oklahoma 
educational circles. He was rintend- 
ent of the public schools at Bradley, Ce- 
ment, and Mangum, Okla., before going 


and 


supe 


to Southwestern Institute of Technology 
as president of the college. He went to 
the college shortly after fire: had de- 


stroyed the administration building and 
entered into a program of remodeli 
college into a technological institution 
task made none too easy by the 
funds and classroom space. 


ng the 


lack of 


Since he took over in Au 1939, suc 
courses as cosmetology, elect trades - 
ation mechanics, sheet metal, photoengrav- 
ing, horology, and flight trainings 
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instrument repairing, industrial biology, 
short-term commercial training, and ground 
school training in aviation have become a 
part of the curricula at Southwestern 

In accepting the presidency of Hardin 
Junior College, Oklahoma is losing one of its 
finest educators and most valuable citizens. 
However, the loss to the educational systen 


1 
of the State of Oklahoma will be the gain 
of Hardin Junior College, where Dr. Boren 
will continue’ his progressive educational 


activities. 

Succeeding Dr. Boren at Southwestern will 
be Mr. G. S. Sanders, who is the first alumn 
to become president of the institution. Pres- 


ident Sanders was a 4-year letter man at 
Southwestern, wrestling letter man at the 
University of Oklahoma. He is a W 


rid War 
veteran and a licensed private pilot who 
owns and flies his own plane 

The college’s new technological pr 
will be no puzzle to President Sanders who 








is 1 year ahead of the State-wide m to 
introduce preflight aviation trainl in 
Oklahoma high schools. He successfully car- 
ried out such a program in Holdenville High 


School. He will prove a very capable 
cessor to Dr. Boren and an efficient executive 
yuthwestern Institute of Technol 


at S 





Memorial Day, 1942 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRES*" YTATIVES 
Thursday, June 4, 1942 

Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, J am includ- 
ing an address delivered by me on May 
30 at memorial exercises held at Fairview 
Cemetery, Altoona, Pa.: . 

Mr. Chairman, my comrades, fellow-Ameri- 





cans, this year Memorial Day has added sig- 
nificance in comparison with its observance 
in past years. Essentially a day of medita- 
tion on the sacrifices made by the defenders 
of our Nation, and of prayerful reverence for 
our hero dead, at no time since General 
Logan’s General Order No. 11, estab y 
Memorial Day, has there beer - 
portunity for té ig an inve1 ( our 
relationship in world affairs and our respon- 
sibility in discharging our obli ( 4 
Nation of free people 

America as a Nation has been founded upon 
sacrifice, and our history is repl 

uffering and privations that | e beer 

f i ieacettm } . 


common io0t Of aii Ci 
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knelt in the snow at Valley Forge and im- 
plored divine help for the cause of freedom 
to which they had dedicated their lives. 
With faith, courage, and determination they 
faced a difficult task as the forces of despair 
and defeat lurked in the shadows. The in- 
domitable qualities of Washington and his 
men together with the countless hardships 
endured have mace their conduct a shining 
example of the true spirit of American 
sacrifice 

With the ratification of the Constitution 
by the several States, our Nation as a repub- 
lic took form and began to take its place 
among the nations of the world. Showing 
prompt signs of development due to the un- 
tiring initiative and the preserving attitude 
of the founders of the Republic as a nation 
we began to assume real stature in-our re- 
lationship with the other nations of the 
worid We were young, progressive, and 
blessed with leaders who were imbued with 
y abiding faith and long-range vision by 
we were destined to expand 
and have our influence felt throughout the 
world 

Immediately our right among nations was 
challenged when freedom of the seas was 


endless sacrifice 








denied us the War of 1812 followed as a 
BEC ] threat to our security as a 
I ar, like every other conflict 


from ft Gawn o! creation, exacted many sac- 
re we succeded in maintaining the 


rif ' 
: to have our ships sail the commerce 
lanes of the world unmolested and under the 
prote n of our flag 

A 1 half century of further develop- 
me} the great Civil War shook the very 
four tions of the Republic as brother took 
ul ‘ms against his brother in an effort to 
d ie the Un With prayer and sacri- 


fice, men and women united once again in 


1 f liberty, and heeding Presi- 
dent Lit in's call for volunteers, the man- 
power of the North responded from every 
community despi untold sacrifices The 
‘ n call, “The Union is in danger” proved 
to be the only spark plug needed to separate 
the manhood of the North from their loved 
‘ is,they rallied in increasing numbers 
to I n from every city, town, and 
h é 


With the victory of the Union forces came 
the huge burden of rehabilitation. The feud 





threatened to dissolve the Union had 
I t d with great sacrifice, involving a 
I e ] f human life and a considerable 
t v f : Matin chat experi- 
f [ tc tury of exist € 
} ¥ ; ( W Y a li € over i 
c l psed until t Span- 
I W I ught new problem nd 
t t Natior ( ed u 
P ices. The ri : < y 
I he M was e § n 
, f n power! f Nat 
i u X p c fervo1 de- 
I l the } f 
€ x — 
y W 
I { suct aed in 
I rward w faith 
Iuture welfare of the 
‘ } tvirw 
Ccé iry ipialy 
f - h-A 
; 
\ r wit Ger- 
? f ) } cr nued 
try a ped fi n ci t 
t r W € t at dife 
I b I f the Nation 
T } pani in which 
T re tried as ey If ht 
( t ef na liv no 
and rear their families in peace and security 
W 1 the war clouds gathered over Europe 
in 1914 and it v ré xed by the sinking of 
t L n 1917 that t Kaiser’s threat 











to the peace of the world included this hemi- 
sphere, close to 5,000,000 men and women 
donned the uniform of their country and pre- 
pared to endure sacrifices as the manpower 
and resources of the Nation were pooled with 
those of our Allies—our friends across the 
seas—to the end that we might become part- 
ners in a common cause, to keep the light 
of individual freedom burying in the hearts 
of mankind 

Then came the armistice on November 11, 
1918, and America returned to its postwar 
duties of dealing with the aftermath of war 
and at the same time extending a helping 
hand and a counseling voice to our Allies 
who had the same task to perform in restor- 
ing their ravaged countries 

As America with loving hands and in rever- 
ence and awe buried her soldier dead, whose 
blood had irrigated the meadows of Europe, 
there was indelibly impressed on our hearts 
the true spirit of sacrifice, as ships arrived in 
American ports, returning the bodies of Amer- 
ican youth to their native soil In unison 
and with tear-dimmed eyes we completed our 
sorrowful duty exclaiming, “this war was a 
war to end wars—it must not happen again.” 

With the traditional faith and courage 
that had made us a mighty nation, we took 
inventory of our resources and we began 
once more the huge task of converting the 
Nation to a peacetime basis. Every country 
churchyard presented the spectacle of fresh 
zraves containing the mortal remains of a 
percentage of the heroes of 1917-18—a con- 
stant and grim reminder that the sacrifices 
of the Pilgrim fathers, of Washington’s and 
Lincoln’s men, of the Spanish-American 
War, were again repeated in this new 
chapter of American history. Yes; victory 
again had its boon cOmpanion sacrifice as 
the costly premium to be paid to preserve 
the Nation 

Inspired by thesc sacrifices of gallant men 
and women, we began the task of building 
for the future. But a new foe reared its 
ugly head as a world-wide depression 
reached forth its slimy claws across the four 
corners of the globe. Again sacrifices became 
the lot of every American family as hunger, 
unemployment, and bankruptcy took its 
deadly toll in human misery and despair 

America faced this new challenge with a 
resolute will and a firm determination to 
cope with this peacetime enemy Depres- 
sion, like a giant termite, gnawed at the 
very foundations of our American form of 
government For its companions other 
termites less significant, but as ruthless and 
as deadly, sought to take advantage of our 
economic ills and, by teaching false philoso- 
phies of government endeavored to under- 
mine the structure of the American way of 


But America, with the faith of our fathers 
and despite depression and its economic 
handicaps, launched a crusade to vanquish 
from our shores the sinister foreign “isms” 
that sought to destroy the faith, confidence, 

d f every citizen in his Govern- 
its free institutions 
America’s conquering spirit and 
aided by the realization that our Government 
was recognized the world over, as a master- 


loyalty o 





ment and 
True t 











piece of statesmanship the 130 millions of 
freedom-loving Americans rededicated them- 
selves to the country that represented the 
greatest political ideal ever conceived. We 
had become great through love of country 
ind willingness to sacrifice our very lives 


f 
if need be in defense of our native land 
With millions of aliens clamoring for ad- 
mittance to America as a refuge from perse- 
cution and oppression, this Nation had be- 
come famed the world over as a haven where 
all men were assured an equal opportunity 
to earn their own living, educate their chil- 


dren, and walk with their Lord and their 
God in their own way. To achieve this po- 
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sition as a nation, the sacrifices of our mili- 
tary heroes stood revealed, as the underlying 
factor in our national development. Thus, 
the pioneering spirit of America that had 
characterized the newborn Nation from the 
days of the Pilgrims had fashioned a country 
that not only had the respect and admiration 
of our neighbors on the five continents but 
had established us as a world power. 

Through the treachery of Japan, who on 
one hand, professed friendship while in the 
other hand, there was concealed a bloody 
dagger, we found ourselves on the morning 
of December 7, 1941, the victims of a das- 
tardly and devastating attack by a supposedly 
friendly nation. Wiih the battle cry of “Re- 
member the Maine” transformed into the 
ringing challenge, “Remember Pear] Harbor,” 
we found ourselves again involved in an all- 
out and total war. 

America, true to her traditions, again pre- 
pared to endure sacrifices, because the coun- 
try that we revere, respect, and love was again 
threatened by the greatest war in all history. 

At the present time we are locked in a death 
struggle with Hitler, Mussolini, and the war 
lords of Japan, who have embarked on a pro- 
gram of world destruction as their hordes of 
hardened and trained soldiers are menacing 
every country which refuses to subscribe to 
their philosophy of government. This war is 
no child’s game. It is an all-embracing war 
involving more than half the area of the en- 
tire world and over half of its population. 
Practically all the resources of the whole world 
are being harnessed and used in the present 
gigantic struggle against the foes of mankind. 

To meet this death challenge and inspired 
by the glorious deeds and sacrifices of our 
military and naval heroes, America once more 
has called upon the youth of the Nation as 
millions of young men continue to answer the 
clarion cry, “Defend America.” 

With millions under arms and millions more 
to follow, the sacrifices of our forefathers on 
the field of battle are being paraded before 
our eyes aS men and women of America as- 
sume the huge task that is before them. 
While the flower of American young manhood 
defends this Nation on the five continents of 
the world, the sacrifices these patriots are 
making are being shared in a measure by the 
men and women who continue the battle on 
the home front. Yes; the word “sacrifice” is 
truly inscribed on the heart of every American 
worthy of the name 

As we look about us this spirit of sacrifice 
is a living reality as men and women go about 
their daily tasks imbued with the faith and 
courage that have made America truly great. 
It is the spirit of a free people that causes 
the industries of the Nation and their faith- 
ful employees to turn out thousands of air- 
planes, tanks, antiaircraft, and machine guns 
from assembly lines that overnight were con- 
verted to wartime production. It is the spirit 
of America that has produced ships, rifles, and 
ammunition in quantities and at a pace that 


world and proclaims 


great nation 


that America is truly a 


3ut this remarkable feat of mass produc- 
tion that is astounding the world, and prov- 
ing our greatest ally in our fight for victory, 
is not without its sacrifices. The war has 
touched the lives of every man, woman, and 
child in America, and their daily routine is 
being constantly altered For the first time 
in the history of our Nation wholesale ration- 
ing programs have been adopted which neces- 
sarily restrict the liberties of the individual. 
Yet they are of paramount necessity in pro- 
viding our armed forces with needed military 
equipment and supplic Every phase of 
American life has been affected as the habits 
and customs of the people must conform to 
the urgent demands of war 

Yet our sacrifices we are told are only be- 
ginning, and in the words of Price Adminis- 



















y 








trator Henderson, many more restrictions 
and on a vastly larger scale may be expected 
any moment 

We have the assurance of officials of the 
Government that we will not only be expected 
to furnish the manpower, materials, and food 
supplies in the present war, but that in the 
long run we are going to have to pay the 
bill. Yet these sacrifices that we are being 
called upon to endure are insignificant com- 
pared to the trials and tribulations of the 
peoples of Great Britain, France, Poland, 
Holland, and other nations who have directly 
felt the cruel lash of the Axis tyrants 

And while we are on the subject of sacri- 
fice, let us remember that a deserving tribute 
should be paid to the women of America for 
the part they have played, are playing, and 
will continue to play in the battle for 
freedom. The mothers of America have gone 
down into the valley of the shadow to bring 
forth sturdy sons upon whom this Nation 
now depends for its national existence. At 
the same time, the wholesome influence of 

he American home plays a huge part in con- 
ditioning industrial workers for the mam- 
moth task they have in gearing the wheels 
of production to an all-time record. The 
wives and mothers of America are playing a 
vital role in the prosecution of this war and 
truly merit the prayer of thanksgiving from 
the lips of every citizen—‘“God bless the 
women of America.” 

Despite the huge sacrifices necessary to the 
perpetuation of America, we must remember 
that human liberty cannot be measured in 
dollars and cents, nor in the denial of some 
commodity or luxury in life 

We have before us two choices—on the one 
hand we have the self-same sacrifices that 
were endured throughout the entire history 
of our Nation every time our flag was threat- 
ened. And enduring these sacrifices we shall 
receive as a just reward the guaranty of free- 
dom, justice, and liberty 

On the other hand, we can spurn the spirit 
of American sacrifice by insisting on living 
our lives in the same conventional way to 
which we are accustomed and, by so doing, 
suffer defeat and humiliation and become as 
a Nation a mere pawn in the hands of Hitler 
and his puppets in Rome and Tokyo 

We are told by the military heads of our 
Government that during 1917-18 5 men at 
home were required during the World War 
to expend their full time and energy in war- 
time activity in order to support 1 Ameri- 
can soldier in the trenches of France To- 
day modern warfare is on a streamlined basis 
and it now requires the undivided effort and 
support of 18 men at home to support 1 
American soldier on the 5 continents of the 
world where our armed forces are in deadly 
combat in defense of our flag. 

We know that American boys died in the 
fc x holes of Bataan, in China, and elsewhere 
because of lack of food, sleep, and military 
equipment. No true American wants to have 
the blood of any American soldier on his 
hands through failure to respond to the call 
for sacrifice in this hour of national peril 
Nhen we are asked to observe rationing pro- 
grams of gasoline, sugar, and countless com- 
modities that are certain to be rationed at a 
moment’s notice, let us remember the spirit 
of American sacrifice and that our denial of 
some luxury in life may be the means of as- 
suring the safe return to some American 
mother of that son who at this moment is 

uarding our cherished flag on the far-flung 
battle fronts in this titanic world struggle 

Chiselers and grumblers are foreign to the 
American spirit of sacrifice. When the urge 
arises to find fault with some rationing pro- 
gram, let us truthfully ask ourselves—am I 
one of those 18 men at home who is being 
faithful to the trust and confidence reposed 
in me by some American soldier, sailor, or 
marine? 





The greatest tribute we can pay to our 
hero dead on this Memorial Day is to hold 
aloft the torch of freedom that has fallen 
from the hands of our departed heroes. We 
are custodians of a great heritage in receiv- 
ing from the defenders of our Nation a coun- 
try that is steeped in glorious traditions and 
universally known as the land of the free 
and the home of the brave. 

Before the sunset of this Memorial Day 
let each of us examine his own conscience, 
and as the shades of night descend upon this 
great Nation and cast its veil of darkness over 
our homes and community, let us from a 
heart filled with gratitude resolve in all sin- 
cerity that we will put on the armor of sacri- 
fice and thus be able to say in blessed mem- 
ory to our hero dead—thank God, I have kept 
the faith—I am one of the 18 who its doing 
his share to support those American patriots 
now waging a death struggle so that the rays 
of light and happiness emanating from the 
lamp of liberty shall never be extinguished, 
but in truth shall continue to burn brighter, 
and as long as the stars and stripes remain 
unfurled to a war-torn world as the living 
symbol of justice and freedom. 





Transportation of Oil 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 4, 1942 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to revise and extend my 
remarks I include three letters I have 
received with reference to the problems 
concerning the transportation of oil from 
the Southwest to other sections of our 
Nation. On May 21, 1942. I made a 
statement before Judge MANSFIELD’s 
Rivers and Harbors Committee of the 
House urging the consideration of legis- 
lation which might tend to minimize the 
transportation problems which pertain 
to the resources of the Southwest, in- 
cluding oil and its related products. I 
quote one paragraph of the statement 
made by me before the committee: 

The war which we are now fighting is a 
mechanized war. Oil and its products to a 
mechanized war are what food is to the body 
of a human being. Consequently. it is in- 
cumbent on the membership of this commit- 
tee and the membership of Congress tc give 
the most thoughtful and careful considera- 
tion to any legislation which will facilitate 
the movement of oil and its products as well 
as all other products so vital to the winning 
of the war and to the people and economy of 
our Nation. It is for this reason that I urge 
the membership of this committee to most 
carefully consider the legislation which has 
been introduced in the House of Representa- 
tives by Judge MANSFIELD, my most able and 
honored Texas colleague. 


The letters follow: 
OFFICE OF PETROLEUM 


COORDINATOR FOR WAR, 
Washington, May 29, 1942 





Hon. LINDLEY BECKWORTH, 
House of Representatives 
My Dear Mr. BEcKworRTH: This. will 
acknowledge your letter of May 11 concerning 
the request from Mr. B. T. Jones, of Laird 


Hill, Tex., that something be done to alle- 
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viate the petroleum situation in Texas. Your 
letter of May 14 expressing personal interest 
in the problem confronting the Texas pe- 
troleum industry likewise is acknowledged, 
together with the copies of these two letters 
that were addressed to the Petroleum Coor- 
dinator. 

In closing your second letter you expressed 
the hope that “efforts will be made imme- 
diately to stabilize the oil industry.” I 
should like to point out that every move 
undertaken or recommended by this Office 
trus far has been for that very purpose. The 
loss of important elements of the Nation’s 
petroleum transportation network, as repre- 
sented by the sinking of tankers by the 
enemy and the diversion of other tankers to 
direct war service, has created a serious emer- 
gency that affects virtually the entire coun- 
try, not solely the State of Texas. Until the 
far-flung program involving the provision of 
additional outlets for Texas crude oil and re- 
fined products can be completed, it probably 
will be necessary to continue producing crude 
oil at materially reduced rates in all States 
comprising district 3. 

It is recognized that the curtailment of 
production has seriously threatened the eco- 
nomic welfare of oil operators, large as well 
as small. Every effort is being made to de- 
velop a -ound solution to the problem. It is 
obviously detrimental to the war program to 
produce crude oil-for which there is no outlet 
Stocks of crude oil in storage above ground 
are already excessive, and any increase would 
only destroy the flexibility that is necessary 
for proper functioning of the industry. 

Excluding fields producing vital war prod- 
ucts, which were allowed to operate 10 days, 
the State as a whole produced oil on 6 days 
during the first half of May On this basis, 
the average daily production was substan- 
tially in agreement with the recommended 
production rate issued by this Office. Conse- 
quently, an extension of this order providing 
for 12 producing days during the entire 
month would result in a total output for the 
month that would be approximately in line 
with the volume that should be produced 
under existing circumstances. 

The railroad commission has, nevertheless, 
authorized 13 producing days during the last 
half of the month but at the same time has 
reduced the schedule allowed for the pro- 
ducing days. Consequently, if no adjustment 
is made in the present order before the end 
of the month, the total production for the 
month will be in excess of that recommended 
by this Office, but not to the full extent in- 
dicated superficially by the ratio of 19 to 12. 

The enclosed press release, recently issued, 
expresses the views of this Office concerning 
the Texas Railroad Commission's recent pro- 
ration order 

Sincerely yours, 
R. K. DAvries 
Deputy Petroleum Coordinat 





OFFICE OF PRICE ADMINISTRATION 
Washington, D. C., May 27, 1 


The Honorable LINDLEY BECKWORTH 
House of Representat 
My Dear Mr. BecKworTH: I have re ved 
ur letter of May 14, 1942, in which you 
urge that efforts be made t abilize t) il 
industry in view of the reduction in T 


5k 


crude oil production caused by transport 


13 } 
difficulties 


This problem, and others arising out of the 
transportation situation, are ina of r~ 
ious concern to this office. I wish t ure 
you that they are receiving our careful at- 
tention as well as that of other agencies con- 
cerned with the petroleum indu 

Thank you for informing me of your views, 
I will welcome further communications from 
you on the subject 

Very truly yours 
LEON HENDERSON, 
Administrator, 
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UNITED STATES DEPART- 
MENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF PETROLEUM CoorDI- 
NATOR FOR NATIONAL DEFENSE, 
Washington, May 29, 1942. 
Hon. LinpLtey BecKwortH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. BeckwortH: I acknowledge 
receipt of your letter of May 23 with which 
you enclosed a letter written to you under 
date of May 1°, by Mr. H. G. Shivers con- 
taining suggestions for relieving the petro- 
leum shortage in the Eastern Seaboard area. 
In accordance with your request, Mr. Shivers’ 
letter is returned herewith. 

The suggestion made by Mr. Shivers that 
all idle tank cars and motive power should 
be placed in petroleum supply service along 
the most efficient route from sources of sup- 
ply in Texas and the Southwest to points 
of shortage in the East is fundamentally 
sound. As a matter of fact, that very thing 
is being done to the utmost at this time. 
During last week petrcieum shipments into 
the Atlantic Coast area by tank car averaged 
684,482 barrels per day. This movement now 
employs some 50,000 tank cars which, in many 
instances, are moving in solid trains. It is 
hoped that deliveries to the East by this 
method may be increased to as much as 
800,000 barrels per day. The limiting factors 
are the number of additional tank cars that 
can be obtained for this service by removing 
cars from other services, and the ability of 
the railroads to provide motive power and 
track space for this extraordinary volume of 
traffic. You may assure Mr. Shiver that no 
effort is being spared to increase this move- 
ment. 

The_ cost involved in transporting petro- 
leum and products from the Southwest to 
the Atlantic Seaboard by tank car is sev- 
eral times as great as the normal cost by tank 
ship. Nevertheless, the principal marketing 
companies are sparing no effort to utilize 
rail facilities to the utmost despite the fact 
that the price paid by them for the petroleum 
plus the railway freight is far in excess of the 
maximum selling price received by the mar- 
keters in the East. Some remedy must be 
provided to avert the disastrous consequences 
which will result from a continuation of this 
condition. ’ 

I appreciate your thoughtfulness in bring- 
ing Mr. Shivers’ letter to my attention. 

Sincerely yours, 
RoBERT E. ALLEN, 

Assistant Deputy Petroleum Coordinato”. 





Buy Bonds—Then Buy Some More 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM L. NELSON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 5, 1942 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks and to 
include a poem, I submit the following. 
I would add that the author, Mr. R. McD. 
Smith, of Slater, Mo., is a conductor on 
the Chicago & Alton Railroad. In a letter 
accompanying the poem, Mr. Smith says: 


No sacrifice of the people is too exciting 


when we think of the young men, the flower 
of this country, who are willing to sacrifice 
their lives in order that we might continue 
our way of life 

I am glad to say, Mr. Speaker, that 


railroad employees, from maintenance 


men to the highest officials, are showing 
the spirit referred to in the lines by Con- 
ductor R. McD. Smith. 


BUY BONDS—-THEN BUY SOME MORE 


Shall we too “Remember Pear! Harbor,” 

And the havoc they played on our men? 

Like thieves in the night, they started tiis 
fight. 

We must stay with our boys to the end. 


Don’t buy just one bond, then imagine 

That you have done all you should do. 

‘Cause the boys over there look to us over 
here 

To support them until they get through. 


, 
War Bonds are merely insurance 
That our way of life shall prevail. 
Buy bonds with your dough so our fighters 
will know, ~ 
That we do not intend they shall fail. 


If we on the Alton will battle, 

The way that MacArthur’s men do, 

We will buy stamps and bonds so cur boys 
o’er the ponds, 

Will fight hard for the red, white, and blue. 


And when this world conflict is over, 

And peace will have made a new start, 

That old flag will still wave o’er the free and 
the brave. 

We'll be happy that we did our part. 


Our boys need the help of your dollars 

For aeroplanes, guns, and big tanks. 

Keep those things on their way, buy a bond 
every pay. 

That means everyone in the ranks. 


Let the world know that we on the Alton 

Will invest every dollar we can 

So our boys over there, know that we over 
here, 

Are solidly behind Uncle Sam. 





Gasoline Rationing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ED GOSSETT 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 5, 1942 


Mr. GOSSETT. Mr. Speaker, the vast 
majority of the Members of Congress 
oppose the proposed Nation-wide ration- 
ing of gasoline. On short notice and 
in response to a hurriedly issued call 
about 150 Members of Congress met this 
morning to discuss this situation. As 
one of those responsible for this meeting, 
I offered the following part of a resolu- 
tion which was unanimously adopted: 

We wish to go on record as being anxious 
to make any sacrifice necessary or helpful to 
the rapid winning of the war. However, until 
it is first shown to be helpful or necessary 
to our war effort, we are opposed to the 
Nation-wide rationing of gasoline. Further, 
we request that O. P. A. Administrator Leon 
Henderson desist and refrain from ordering 
the Nation-wide rationing of gasoline until 
he has first filed with the Congress a report 
showing the necessity or desirability for such 
rationing. 


Mr. Speaker, in Texas and in many 
other oil-producing areas gasoline is a 
glut on the market. In these areas gaso- 
line is not a serious transportation prob- 
lem. Nearly 20 percent of the people of 
Texas earn their living from the petro- 
leum industry. About 65 percent of the 
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tax revenues of the State comes from 
petroleum. To drastically ration gaso- 
line in these areas will doubtless break 
all of the many small independent re- 
fineries, will close many of the schools, 
will cause the default of many debts and 
bond issues, and will result in general 
chaos. 

All of this, however, will be gladly en- 
dured by the people if it is necessary or 
even heipful to the war effort. However, 
we do not want a Price Administration 
czar arbitrarily passing upon this issue. 

To destroy domestic economy will cer- 
tainly not help to win the war. Ifitisa 
question of conserving or requisitioning 
rubber, then let us attack the problem 
directly; let us not whip the devil around 
the stump. Let us have the facts and 
let us look them in the face. Let us not 
commit or permit the committing of any 
crimes in the sacred name of patrictism. 





Massachusetts W. P. A. War Effort 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 5, 1942 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REcorp, I 
include the following articles from the 
Boston Traveler of June 2 and 3, 
1942. Under the title “Winning the War” 
the Boston Traveler publishes a series of 
articles on the war and its problems and 
prospects written exclusively for the Bos- 
ton newspaper by well-informed and 
well-known experts. 

Both of these items were written by 
the Honorable Denis W. Delaney, of Law- 
rence, Mass., State administrator of the 
Federal Works Agency, Work Projects 
Administration, in Massachusetts, and 
who prior to his appointment to this po- 
sition was a prominent contractor and 
engineer. During the last war Mr. De- 
laney saw considerable service with the 
American expeditionary forces as an of- 
ficer, where he gained much military ex- 
perience which has been most helpful 
in carrying out the W. P. A. set-up and 
program in Massachusetts. 

Both of these articles are ably pre- 
sented, extremely interesting, and con- 
tain much educational value and are 
titled “W. P. A., Second Line vf United 
States Defense,” and “W. P. A. Near Goal 
of War Service.” 

The articles follow: 

WINNING THE WAR—WoORK PrOJEcCTS ADMINIS- 
TRATION SECOND LINE OF UNITED STATES 
DEFENSE—GREAT CONTRIBUTION TO NATION’S 
WELFARE TOLD By D. W. DELANEY, Bay Strate 
HEAD 

(By Denis W. Delaney) 

From many heavily guarded military air- 
ports in Massachusetts fast fighter ships and 
heavy bombers are patroling the air lanes. 

On land we have observed masses of soldiers 
at Fort Devens, Camp Edwards, and other 
vital war establishments. 

TWENTY-FOUR-HOUR-A-DAY ACTIVITY 

Close at hand is the world-famous Boston 

Navy Yard, and we know that within the 
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portals of that vast establishment gigantic 
24-hour-a-day activity is under way. 

We are aware of the increased tempo of the 
Watertown and Springfield arsenals, of our 
expanded private shipbuiding program and 
of the unprecedented conversion of great 
peacetime factories to the construction and 
assembling of weapons of destruction made 
to blast our way to freedom 

And the one, the only, the vital question 
of the day is: What aze we doing as our share? 

It is my proud privilege to report that the 
Federal Works Agency, Work Projects Admin- 
istration, is in the front lines of the home 
front. 

Those military airplanes come from airports 
built wholly or in part by the Work Frojects 
Administration. Thousands of Work Projects 
Administration men cut Camp Edwards out 
of a sandy Cape Cod wilderness. Other 
thousands of skilled and unskilled workers 
greatly added to the Fort Devens military 
plants. The navy yard, the arsenals, the 
harbor defenses, and the Coast Guard all 
benefited from the Work Projects Adminis- 
tration work prcgram. 

And today in private war-industry factories, 
construction gangs, and in shipyards are em- 
ployed thousands and thousands of former 
Work Projects Administration employees. 


THIS 1S THE RECORD 


I offer this report in no sense Of smugness, 
in no “look-what-we-are-doing” manner. 
This is the record; and you, the taxpayers 
who have paid and are paying for this and 
all Federal agencies, are entitled to the facts. 

Henry L. Stimson, Secretary of War, re- 
cently said: “The War Department is taking 
full advantage of the services of the Work 
Projects Administratior made available by 
the Congress. With the record of defense 
work. already completed and the projects now 
going on, Work Projects Administration has 
taken On a new significance. It has become 
an important second line of national de- 
fense.” 

In a similar vein Col. Frank Knox, Secre- 
tary of the Navy, said: “Navy shipyards, 
naval stations, and air bases on both coasts 
have benefited by Work Projects Administra- 
tion work during the pasi 5 years. Many ad- 
ditional projects launched since July 1 will 
assist in expanding these facilities.” 

This outside appraisa) would not be com- 
plete without the opinion of dynamic Donald 
M. Nelson, war production boss, who recently 
said: “Both as a businessman and as a Gov- 
ernment official I have come to appreciate 
the enormous contribution the Work Projects 
Administration is making to the welfare of 
the Nation. In our great emergency of na- 
tional war effort the Work Projects Adminis- 

ration is repeating its record of quick emer- 
gency service.” 

Work Projects Administration came into 
being as an emergency relief organization on 
July 1, 1935. It succeeded two earlier relief 
agencies, the Federal Emergency Relief Ad- 
ministration (F. E. R. A.) and the Civil 
Works Administration (C. W. A.), which was 
born of the economic upheaval and mass un- 
employment problems that followed the bank 
failures of 1933. 

SEVEN HUNDRED MILLION DOLLARS SPENT HERE 


From 1933 to date almcst $700,000,000 has 
been spent on Work Projects Administration 
in Massachusetts. Ome does not need to be 
an economist to know that this was no small 
pump-priming matter. One does not need 
to be a financier to know that these millions 
of dollars have been direct financial transfu- 
sions into the business life of Massachusetts 
and the Nation. 

Since the inception of 


the program an 


average of 100,000 men and women have been 
employed within their own communities on 
projects designed to better the physical and 
cultural plan of the city and the town. 

And since the inception of 
more than 5 percent of 


the program 
all Work Prejects 


Administration moneys in this State was 
spent on projects for the Army, the Navy, 
and the State National Guard. It is hard 
to believe now, and even harder to remember 
but the truth was that from 1935 until 1940, 
it wasn’t a bit popular to talk about such 
projects. Work Projects Administration was 
spending its money and using its best men 
on these vital and necessary projects. How 
necessary these projects were can be best 
told by the Army and Navy, who found 
Work Projects Administration manpower a 
blessing in their dark days of reduced ex- 
penditure. 

It is no secret that when the emergency 
arrived the war plants in Massachusetts had 
so benefited by peacetime Work Projects Ad- 
ministration construction and rehabilitation 
that many priceless months of never-to-be- 
had-again time were saved and these war 
establishments were in condition for three 
shifts a day, 24-hour service. 


WORK PROJECTS ADMINISTRATION LABOR 
RESERVOIR 


When the national emergency struck there 
was an immediate need for skilled construc- 
tion men, engineers, machinists, nurses, fac- 
tory workers, and so many others. Unable 
to find work in private industry, hundreds 
of thousands of these needed workers were 
on Work Projects Administration rolls, for 
Work Projects Administration was the great 
labor reservoir of the country. 

How many of these skilled workers have 
left Work Projects Administration in this 
State is best illustrated by the fact that to- 
day our rolls have shrunk to an all-time 
low of 32,000 workers, and there would be 
fewer people on the program if it were not 
for the fact that the remaining workers are 
in the high-age brackets 

Nationally the Work Projects Administra- 
tion average is 56 years. In Massachusetts it 
is 51 years and there is not a single worker 
on our rolls who has refused private in- 
dustry employment at standaru wages. Our 
rules do not permit this and common sense 
proves it for who would work a full 48-hour 
week on this program when he or she could 
get far more money at similar work in an 
outside job? 

We were working an emergency program 
long before Pearl] Harbor and the resulting 
declaration of war. Gradually we were sus- 
pending nonwar projects and transferring 
workers to more essential service 

After Pearl Harbor our program was greatly 
accelerated. Our goal is 100 percent : 
activity and we expect to reach that by the 
start of the fiscal year. 








Our division of operations, proud of its 
work for the Army and the Navy, for its 
winter construction of military access road 


for the building of such monuments as the 
new Huntington Avenue subway, has stopped 
nearly every job that does not have a war 
aspect. I say nearly every job for we can't 
partially completed city and 
town jobs leaving open trenches and 
unsightly and dangerous hazard 


walk out on 


WINNING THE WAR—WoRK ProJECTS ADMIN- 
STRATION NEAR GOAL OF WAR SERVICE—WILL 
CARRY ON MANY PROJECTS—CLERICAL SERV- 
ICES FURNISHED ARMY 


(By Denis W. Delaney) 
School children get just as hungry in war 
as in peace time, people will still get, ck 





and need the services of health clini and, 
with more parents leaving home for wer jcbs, 
there will be increased need of 
schools. 





TO STILL CARRY ON 
For these reasons, Work Projects Admi 
fration workers on these and similar projects 
will still carry on that necessary work 
Yet, most of the Work Projects Adminis- 
tration white-collar, professional, and techni- 
cal work has undergone extreme change and 
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today is nearing its goal of 100-percent war 
service 

Recreation, in addition to its recognized 
playground activities, has increased its duties 
to furnish the Army, Navy, and the 
marines with musical shows, baseball clinics, 
dances, information booths in the larger 
cities, and skilled attendants for recreation 
centers 

For the last 7 years the great e 
women on the white-collar program have been 
working on sewing projects, making various 
articles of clothing under city and town 


the 


bulk ol 


sponsorship Today this project has tl 
United States Army as a new spo! f< 
much of its work 


Projects Administration women are 
countless uniforms, shirts, and other articles 
of soldier wearing apparel, releasing thou- 
sands of new garments to the rapidly 
panding forces 

Under the direction of the State depart- 
ment of education and in conjunction with 
the United States Immigration and Nati 
zation Service of the United States Ll 
ment Of Justice, the Work Projects Adminis- 
tration is operating a State-wide national 
citizenship educational program. Educators 
on the Work Projects Administration program 
are teaching Spanish to officers and enlisted 
men of the Army and Navy. 

LIST IS LONG 

The list- of Work Projects Administration 
white-collar war services is too long to be 
itemized, and I will only mention the clerical 
services Work Projects Administration fur- 
nishes to the Army and the Springfield Work 
Projects Administration subsur 
supply project as examples. 

The Springfield subsurface project is pro- 
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More than 1,000 Work 
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viding an exact picture of the water basins 
and stream courses as well as the under- 
ground foundations beneath the entir 3 
square miles of the munici ity. The na- 
tional Office of Civilian Defense is watching 
] project with interest, for it } 

een found that should the Springi res- 
ervoir supply be cut off by b I g or other 
causes the Work Projects A 
crews have discovered enoug 
water directly under the city f - 
limited emergency supplie 

Since its ception and ps > 
he war emergency, the Work Proje - 
tration has encouraged i WOrke ] 
he pi am for pr e jobs 

In July 1940 der t e 
State department of education, \v nal 
ection, the Work Projects Administrs n 
hi been training its worke n 
shop and relate ] esse ] e 
war industry job t time n 1 
10,000 Work Pr t ; 
have been traine l d 
are now enga ry v 
plants, factories, and shipyards all ¢ I } 
East. I could say all over t world r 
many of our former workers are now em- 
ployed in Uncle Sam’s far-flun I 
others went to England 
Ce d on America for skilled vy 

GIRL COURSES OFFERED 

This Division of Work Proje Ad - 
tion, the Division of Tra g R - 
ment, has accelerated its prog? nce our 

untry entered the war At pr nt we 
have more than 1,600 Work Projects Adminis- 
tr On workers taking special wal rses 
€ 1 week in public and private \ t l 
and trade schools in every section of the 
s e irticular stress is b ed on 
women trainees and several al irl rses 
are being operated with 5 C 

Work Projects Administration worker! 
paid about $20 per week while rece ng 
instruction, which is conducted day nd 
night, with 10- to 12-week courses. I ruc- 
tion has proven so beneficial and th 
rate of turn-over into private jol n 
than 90 percent—has increased th pe of 
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the work so that now industrial workers who 
have lost their jobs because of priority and 
other conditions are in many cases obtain- 
ing immediate referral by their local officials 
so that they may be retrained by the 
Work Projects Administration and the State 
depertment of education in new and neces- 
sary skills 

The great reduction in the number of 
Werk Projects Administration workers during 
the last year in Massachusetts is typical 
throughout the Nation. Recently President 
Roosevelt, in presenting the Work Projects 
Administration appropriation request for the 
new fiscal year, which starts July 1, asked for 
a reduction of almost 50 percent in Work 
Projects Administration funds. 


RETAINED THEIR SKILLS 


This is a compliment to the Work Projects 
Administration training program and to the 
individual Work Projects Administration 
workers who have retained their skills during 
the depression years and are now on the 
country’s production lines 

No one can predict the length of the war, 
and no one can predict the future of this 
work relief program. 

We do know that our workers are in the 
higher age brackets and that many of them, 
because of physical conditions, would not 
now be accepted into private industry 

We know, however, no matter what the 
future will bring, that to the best of our 
abilities we did the jobs we were paid to do. 

We are proud of the individual Work 
Projects Administration workers, all Ameri- 
can citizens, your neighbors and mine, and 
when the record is complete the Work Proj- 
ects Administration story will have a part in 


this country’s Listory. 





Winning a War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 5, 1942 
Mr. PLUMLEY. Mz. Speaker, under 
permission granted to extend my own re- 
marks, I am including a speech I made 
at Rutland, Vt., on May 24, to the Ver- 








moni State Association of Letter Car- 
riers: 

Mr. President, you have asked me to bring 
you a message from Was wwton I wiil 
waste no time in preliminaries, for time is 
ti essen of things these days 

We 7} well face facts frankly. This 
war is far from won In order to win this war 

l f thousands of American lives 
I i give hundreds of thousands of 
men must be wounded, and our wealth and 

resources spent to a degree which 
will eventually greatly lower the whole 
‘ t lard of living for everyone; 
f we do not prepare and fight, it is not 
ble that sooner or later not only will 
be subjected to attack and our 
] destroyed, but our land wil 
t rc pos ibly don ited by the 
I tary n f our enem We have to 
( j and weig all the grim 
it I of the heavy burden 
( 5 W. t a 1 and eff 
v ch all v b ulled upon to car? in the 
very i ys h are | and which 
are bound € the ne future 

We eg to be compelled to appropri- 
ate and to spend unlimited billions of our 
we h. We must, by legislation, place many 
regulations and limitations upon our normal 
lives and activities We must provide for 
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many restrictions and even impose hardships 
upon the American people. This is impera- 
tive, not because we wish it but becavse we 
must defeat the savage onrush of the merci- 
less millions who have made themselves the 
mechanical tools of the gangster thugs of 
Rome and Tokyo and the evil genius of 
Berlin. 

We have imposed heavy taxes and still 
heavier ones must be laid in the immediate 
future. 

It is a fight for seli-preservation. 
compelled to face th 
saving our national life. 

We now know that to survive we must 
fight against and completely defeat the most 
powerful and ruthless combination of dic- 
tators and aggressors that the world has ever 
known. We have accepted the challenge 
and there can be no retreat, no turning aside, 
no attention to other tasks. This will be a 
costly war, both in blood and dollars 

We must all be prepared to make real 
sacrifices. The production of food and essen- 
tial farm products becomes the primary duty 
of the farmer. The turning of industrial 
plants into full-time production of war ma- 
terials is the responsibility of our business- 
men and industrial leaders. The highest- 
speed production of every possible tool and 
weapon of war is the job of every worker. 
Our women, as always, will prove their de- 
votion not only by doing more than their 
share of man’s work but even better by keep- 
ing alive the home, the church, and the finer 
ideals of our lives. Not for one moment may 
we comment upon what the men in the Army, 
Navy, and Marine Corps must do. Upon 
land, sea, and air they have already set the 
highest standards of loyalty, fidelity, and 
patriotism. From the icy seas of the north 
Atlantic to the fever-infested swamps of 
Luzon they are daily giving their very lives 
that we may live. 

Production chief Donald Nelson has called 
for an immensely extended effort all along 
the producing line. If that effort is genu- 
inely made, it means that there must be an 
end to bickering between rival unions, and 
an end to work weeks which were fought 
for and achieved in an era whose end began 
when Hitler became Chancelor of the Reich. 
There must be an end to waste, delay, and 
red tape in the Government. We have no 
time or energy for reform for reform’s sake. 
Those are the cold facts 

The American people clearly have a choice. 
They will work harder than they ever worked 
in their lives or they will lose a war whose 
loss can have no other conclusion but the 
death of freedom everywhere. None of the 
nations which are united with us in this 
epic struggle have the production capacity 
to turn the scales. The tools of war will come 
from us, and in ever-increasing quantity, or 
they will not come at all. We must supply 
the bulk of the ships, the tanks, the planes, 
the guns the shells, and the bullets; and we 
must supply them now, not in the years to 
come 

Whethe: we like it or not, whether we 
planned it this way or not, the full responsi- 
bility has been dumped into our lap of pro- 
ducing the instruments of war and deliver- 
ing them to the four corners of the earth 

The people of every nation on this globe 
not allied with the Axis Powers look to us 
to furnish them with the implements of war 
and to furnish them before it is too late. 
That we are committed, without reservation 
so far as is known, to the performance of this 
task is a matter of common knowledge 

Failure to perform this self-imposed task 
will make us the pariab among the nations 
of the world, hated by friend and foe alike. 

We now must face this situation with 
courage and determination, leaving to the 
future historian the task of explaining how 
and why it all came about The task for 
those still living is to see to it that by every 
means at our command our Government’s 
imitments are fulfilled. 


We are 
~roblem of losing or 


con 
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We must give of ourselves and our sub- 
stance and of what we have all that we think 
America is worth. That is the price of our 
liberty. 

Overeonfidence is the twin sister of com- 
placency 

The American people are beginning to real- 
ize what a stupendous task is before them. 
I believe the patriotic American people are 
willing to make the sacrifices and for the 
Government to spend every dollar that is 
necessary to insure victory, but they have 
the right to demand that their bond money 
and their tax money be judiciously and hon- 
estly expended, and their bond and tax 
money must not be squandered and wasted 
for fan-dancing, boondoggling, profiteering, 
to carry on rackets or racketeering, or to 
promote the interest of any selfish group 
or individual. They demand that this money 
be translated quickly into ships, planes, 
bombers, tanks, guns, and other war ma- 
terials and supplies, and in such quantities 
as will mean victory. The dangers to our 
country are such that they have a right to 
demand that there be no strikes or stoppage 
of work in our defense plants by either 
capital or labor. 

We have heard much about V stands for 
victory. The letter U precedes the letter V 
and stands for unity. In order to make sure 
of victory, there must be unity of the Amer- 
ican people. 

This war cannot be won by capital, by 
labor, by the farmer, by the Congress, by the 
administration, by the Army, Navy, or by 
the air force, or with money, or by one po- 
litical party; it can only be won through 
the unselfish patriotic efforts of all of our 
people and all of our agencies and resources. 

This great war will tax to the utmost the 
manpower, the industrial, economic, mental, 
and spiritual resources of the whole Nation. 
It will finally reach the pocketbooks of the 
rich and the poor, and every heart and home 
in this broad land of ours 

Work or fight is a good program. Adopt it 
and America will win. Ignore it and Amer- 
ica will lose. We have been losing too much 
and too long because we have ignored it. 
Let’s win. 

Out where the bullets bite and death rides 
on wings, desperate, powder-smeared men 
dare without flinching, and die for the sake 
of the sacred heritage handed down to them, 
and to us, from the beginnings of the lib- 
erties of freedom in ancient time Out there 
is no haggling with honor. Out there is no 
bargaining with glory. Out there is no 
counting of gains. Out there men die. 

They die for and because America means 
something to them. They die fighting, and 
saying: 

“This is my country, 

Land of my birth; 

This is my country, 
Grandest on earth; 

I pledge thee my allegiance, 
America the bold, 

For this is my country 

To have—and to hold!” 





Democrat Urges Reelection of Congress- 
man Edwin Arthur Hall . 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


OF NEW YORK 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 5, 1942 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include portions 

















of a letter written by one of my con- 
stituents: 


Enpicott, N. Y., June 2, 1942, 
Mr. Davip F. McManvs, 
Chairman, Broome County Democratic 
Committee, Binghamton, N. Y.: 

I am Mr. H. F. Cerinetti, of 414 Jackson 
Avenue, Endicott, N.Y. * * * 

Mr. McManus, today we are at war, and 
there ain’t no time to be like little boys and 
argue over who we must send to Washington 
in November to be our next Congressman. 
I am a good Democrat as you are. * * * 
I want you to give our Congressman, Mr. 
Haut, the green light for the Democratic 
ticket. * * * I am asking you to let’s 
keep Congressman Hatt in Washington be- 
cause he is trying to win this war. * * * 
I am supporting Congressman Hall for re- 
election in November just like all the rest 
of the Democrats. I want an answer .from 
you or come and see me in person before I 
make a strong statement in the press. 

Yours truly, 
Mr. Henry I’. CERINETTI. 





To Vermont Republicans 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY 


OF VERMQNT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 5, 1942 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission granted, I am including a 
speech prepared and in part delivered 
by me at a meeting of the Republican 
State Committee, at Montpelier, Vt., June 
2, 1942: 


Mr. Chairman, if you had the time to 
listen and I had the time to talk there are 
a lot of things I would like to say to you 
Vermont leaders and directors of Republican 
thought and strategy and policy, but I am 
not going to make a speech. If I were to 
make a speech I would like to talk to you 
first about cooperation with the President in 
an all-out effort to win the war, and with 
respect to the necessity for a party of loyal 
opposition actively opposed to the continu- 
ation’ of the New Deal policies and its pro- 
gram of wasteful spending and wanton ex- 
perimentation under the guise and alibi of 
national defense. 

I have been, and still am, generally in favor 
of the win-the-war foreign policy of the 
President. I am in entire and complete 
disagreement with many of the internal and 
domestic situations he has set up. They 
smell too much like a dictatorship, unnec- 
essarily camouflaged to preserve the New 
Deal, to suit me. I realize the necessity for 
Substantial dictatorship in a democracy 
along certain lines in order to win the war. 
Yet if democracy is to be preserved we must 
have either a completely national adminis- 
tration with politics, personalities, and New 
Deal objectives shelved for the duration or 
a loyal fighting opposition, loyal to the Re- 
dublic. I belong to the loyal opposition to 
1elp win the war. As Robert Moses said 
he other day, the President’s patriotism, 
arsightedness in foreign affairs, devotion to 
duty and heavy burdens of his office com- 
mand the support and sympathy of all but 
bigots who are determined to see no good 
in him. But his weaknesses have become 
the handicaps of his party and of his country 
as well. They include partisanship, personal 
government, narrowness toward opponents, 
unwillingness to establish a truly national 
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government which will unify the people for 
war, and, finally, reluctance to select the 
best assistants and delegate authority to 
them; hesitancy in dismissing those who fail. 

Personal vindictiveness is a weakness of 
the administration and its fellow travelers. 
Partisan hostility toward those who have 
criticized the New Deal has run like some 
venomous thing through the whole adminis- 
tration and poisoned many without whose 
help the war probably cannot be won. Don’t 
forget it! 

A prominent Washington official told me 
Sume time ago about a list of dollar-a-year 
men presented for the President’s approval. 
The President saw some names on it he didn't 
like, and immediately ordered that _no dollar- 
a-year men were to be appointed without his 
personal approval. So the blacklist of those 
not regarded as friendly to the New Deal 
grew. Thus we have second- and third-string 
men where first-string men are needed. 
This, in turn, has led to tragedies of which 
the public is increasingly aware. It would be 
funny if it were not so serious. What a 
mess! 

Another great weakness: New Deal objec- 
tives are in constant conflict with the will 
to win the war. Can you doubt it? Itisa 
fact. 

The Attorney General has been-as busy as 
a bee harassing great business executives 
every minute of whose time should be con- 
served for war production. I talked recently 
to a man who is responsible for large war 
orders, and whose work has repeatedly been 
interrupted to defend himself and his com- 
panies against monopoly suits. These actions 
are so technical and so completely destruc- 
tive of war production and so unnecessary 
at this time as to appear to be the work of 
a madman. The administration, which was 
cajoling big business, and even threatening 
it with the most dire consequences if it did 
not expand and produce more war goods, 
was also supporting a prosecutor—Thurman 
Arnold—whose job it was to see that the 
energies of these same industrialists were 
frittered away in defending themselves 
against charges of monopoly inherent in the 
very expansion which the administrat 
manded. It doesn’t make sense 

Our voters are also becoming increasingly 
critical to theorists unaccustomed to the ex- 
ercise of great authority, who are catapulted 
into high positions without the balance of 
practical experience with people. Our people 
are ready to make all sacrifices, but they 
want to know that the orders come on 
sane, sober, reliable, experienced, and honest 
officials who have thought their way through 
a problem before they pull the trigger and 
begin shrieking orders from the house tops. 

If we must get along with less sugar, tires, 
gasoline, or razor blades, so besit; but let us 
get the word from someone who has studied 
the problem of rationing and is not guessing 
Contempt for amateur rationers is rampant 
at a time when respect for public authority is 
indispensable and presently at a low ebb 
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The greatest defect of the present admin- 
istration is its unwillingness to appoint the 
best men to be found and to delegate full 


authority to them. The New Deal has never 
taken seriously the old slogan of busine - 
organize, deputize, supervise. The publi 
also becoming increasingly critical of the 
President’s reluctance to pin failures on th 
responsible for them. These administrativ 
weaknesses are not going to be cured by sup- 
pressing critics. The ineptitude of the ad- 
ministrators is only equaled by their demon- 
strated incompetence 

Lincoln said: “The people of these United 
States are the rightful masters of both Con- 
gress and the courts, not to overthrow the 
Constitution but to overthrow men who 
would pervert the Constitution.’ 

It was Chief Justice Holmes who said: “We 
do not lose our right to condemn either meas- 
ures or men-because the country is at war.” 
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President Wilson went even further. He 
said: “We do not need less criticism in time 
of war but more. Honesty and competence 
require no shield of secrecy.” 

I may make a speech after all. 

Nobody knows or realizes better than I that 
loose talk is taboo. Ill-considered and ill- 
informed expressions do not tend to unify us 
at a time when we will stand or fall together. 
So far as I am concerned, I have no intention 
to do or say a thing purposely that will de- 
stroy public confidence in our commanders. 
However, as I say, I do reserve the right to 
criticize constructively if and when I see the 
necessity therefor. 

I am not one of those Members of Congress 
who is trying to run the war from the floor 
of the House and Senate. History has more 
than once demonstrated that it cannot be 
done. Impose confidence so long as it is jus- 
tified. Then get rid of the incompetents, 
Constant attempts of Monday morning quar- 
terbacks get us nowhere. 

There is a fathomless depth of loyalty in 
this country which the President, with all his 
popularity, has never plumbed, the loyalty 
of those who crave leadership which fises 
above party, person, ambition, and vanity. 
Millions will follow such leadership without 
doubt or reservation 

If democracy, if our very civilization go 
down, it will be politics, personal government, 
and poor administration which are responsi- 
ble. Of which we have too much and too 
soon and too long. Fine principles, personal 
honesty and sacrifice, slogans and eloquence 
don’t win wars like this one. They are won 
only by a magnanimous 
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leadership which 
welcomes and supports every force contribut- 
ing to victory. 

I would like to tell you the bedtime story 
which goes with all the attacks now being 
made on Congress. Instead of putting you 
to sleep it would wake you to a 
sense of what is being accoraplished by those 
who insidiously are tempting to tear down 
the structure of our Government. It i 
joke. It is too serious to be overlooked. 
Some columnists and radio commentators are 
riding for a fall when the people understand 
just how fully and completely these penn} 
liners, loose talkers, and writers ill informed, 


reailzing 


incompetent as some of them e 4 
contributing, knowingly or not, to carry 
out the propaganda program of Hitler in an 


effort to undermine and to destroy us from 





with:in They are universally, mistakenly, 
but deliberately doing that very job for him, 
and exactly in the same way as it was done 
in other countries now under his heel whether 
they know it or not. Noone can be so blind 


deaf, dumb, and foolish, as not to appreciate 
the fact. So it seems to me 

i do not often quote, less often agree with 
Secretary Ickes but he told the truth and 
voiced my sentiments exactly when he s 
and I interpolate, I have been parti 
concerned recently about the manner 
method of attacks upon the Congress of 











United States The right to call C 
names is as sacred to Americans the {| - 
lege of telling jokes about mothers-i! 
But in a time of national crisis 1 ! 
may be so exercised as to threaten ( 
institution. We cannot fight for 

mocracy and at n fee ( - 
emptuous of i 
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elected by the people VE I 
thing to castigate 
failure to act 

I do not suggest tl! f us } 
to love as a person and respect fo1 - 
maniike qualities, every Member of 
all of the time I wouldn't be 
that myself. But it is quite : 
day after day, week after week, t 


lurid headlines or in stentorian r 
the ether waves of the corruptn¢ - 
hess, and ineptitude of ur duly elected 
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lawmakers, the representatives of our peo- 
ple, so as to bring into suspicion or contempt 
the essential body which they constitute. 

I regret to say that some of the liberal pa- 
pers have taken the lead in this campaign. 
In their eagerness to expose the sins of which 
they believe individuals to be guilty, they are 
undermining the faith of the Nation in the 
fundamental institution of our democracy, 
the Congress of the United States. Their 
indignation about a fester on the baby’s fin- 
ger is so great thac there is real danger that 
they may kill the infant. The columnists 
are hard put to it for something to write 
about, for their knowledge is superficial, as 
is evidenced by what they say and write. 
And by what they do not know. 

Particularly in these times of tense emo- 
tions, it is well for our newspapers, our ra- 
dios, for each and all of us to charge our- 
selves—if I paraphrase the deathless words 
of Chief Justice Stone—that in a democracy 
“the only check upon our own exercise of 
power is our own sense of self-restraint.” 

Irresponsible newsmen evidently have no 
sense of propriety nor respect for anything 
or anybody. Free press signifies little today 
pt a license to irresponsible people to 
hide behind the mantle of anonymity to stick 
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a dirty d into somebody they dislike. 
The wer of the press, the radio, and of our 
OW speech is enormous and misused, It 
see t é of us might do well to 
ex t t with prudence in these 
times of cri : hat it will not destroy the 
ver pon which its free exercise 
depen » we fighting for? What 
a he r 
I I face facts. If you will pardon 
@ per 1 statement, I sat for 110 days in the 
Appropri ns Committee listening to state- 
I s g to the necessity for appro- 
pri ns f agriculture. I am going back 
tonight to commence hearings of the contfer- 
ence committee on that very bill which, as 
> said a few days ago, “laid weeks in 


Senate committee before it boiled over 
in the Senate; still has enough bubble water 
in it to hold up the conference and both 


Since last October, off and on, we have been 
considerir requests for appropriations for 
the } V 


Did you know that from July 1, 1940, to 
lat been appropriated for the 
Naval Establishment alone $35,826,564,427. 
When we stop to think that for the entire 
ri which we made appropriations 
for the Navy for and incident to and in 





consequence of World War N 1, that is, 
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equipped and armed to defend our country 
and bring victory to the Nation. 

The plans of the administration are to 
train, arm, and equip at least 10,000,000 men 
for the Army, Navy, and Air service. In a 
short time Congress will pass another tax 
bill. The Government will then collect 
from the people annually $30,000,000,000 in 
taxes. Our Army, Navy, and Air Force are 
now in every land and on every sea. 

The Ways and Means Committee has a ter- 
rific problem before it as it undertakes to 
Gevise ways and means to raise $7,000,000,000 
of new revenue to carry on simply the defense 
program. Its work in this respect has hardly 
begun. 

It therefore behooves each and every one of 
us to examine the war production effort with 
the idea of determining to his own satisfac- 
tion whether or not we are doing all that 
could be done for the American people. The 
people are determined that if they can pre- 
vent it, this country shall not lose this war. 
The knowledge that mourning crape may 
hang from the doors of more than a million 
of their homes before it is over strengthens 
rather than weakens them in their resolve. 

But courage and determination alone can- 
not bring about the production of these huge 
quantities of armament. Neither can the 
mere appropriation of untold billions of dol- 
lars which we do not have, but which we 
hope to extract through taxes from genera- 
tions as yet unborn, of itself insure this 
needed production. Only by the sweat and 
toil of those now living, working 24 hours a 
Gay, 7 days a week, can such production 
possibly be had 

And lastly, as I have said before, I would 
say again, any effort or suggestion to ad- 
journ free elections or to prevent free ex- 
pression by a free people of their informed 
and intelligent judgment on public questions 
is an attempt to intimidate, to suppress the 
people in the exercise of their right to protect 
and to save the very freedom such an order, 
if obeyed, would destroy 

No, gentlemen, the American people are 
too smart to be caught in that trap of pure 
political propaganda, so skillfully baited. 
The people still think for themselves thank 
God, and they propose to win the war, and to 
make the war worth winning, by preserving 
their own freedom by ballots and bullets. 
They will stand for no suppression or denial 
of that right. 

So let us have a going over at election 
ime. Let us put the blame and responsi- 
bility and give credit where it belongs 

Let us have an election by all means, and 
the campaign to precede it. Let us not try 
to win a war by depriving the people of an 
opportunity to speak their minds in Con- 
gress and elsewhere. It will not work 

History talks louder than most people 
think; it repeats itself. The inspiration for 
the proposition, not to talk about the New 
Deal’s mistakes, mismanagement, wasteful 
extravagance, and grave responsibility, comes 
from high New Deal sources. So much the 
worse. So much the more reason for not 
being fooled into acquiescence to such a 
pr gram 

Let the people speak and we will win the 
war. To bind, gag, and deprive them of their 
constitutional right will destroy rather than 
create unity and lose the war. It is an at- 
tempt, unwarranted and inexcusable, to es- 
tablish, under a camouflage, a dictatorship de 
luxe for the duration 

I will have none of it 

To suggest an adjournment of politics is 

of our citizenship. 
No other construction can be given to the 
attempt made, whether so intended or not. 
y Deal adherents can construe it 
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to advocate an abrogation 





I shal] fight such a program to the last 

and in so doing will have with me a 
preponderant majority of the American peo- 
ple in my attempt to Save what little is left 
f ranteed to us by the Bill of Rights. 
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Rationing of Gasoline 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 


HON. THOMAS F. FORD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REF RESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 5, 1942 


Mr. THOMAS F. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
the following letter from Earle C. An- 
thony, Inc., of Los Angeles, Calif., seems 
to me a pertinent and valuable contribu- 
tion to the present controversy relative 
to the necessity of Nation-wide rationing 
of gasoline. 

In common with every Member of 
Congress, I am ready anc willing, even 
anxious, to take any step, make any sac- 
rifice necessary that can be even re- 
motely shown as contributing to the na- 
tional war effort, but if the situation as 
pictured in this letter is a factual one, 
and I believe that it is, I am convinced 
that the War Production Board should 
make a further and more exhaustive in- 
vestigation into the gasoline rationing 
problem before it decrees a Nation-wide 
application of the rationing principle. 


EARLE C. ANTHONY, INC., 
Los’ Angeles, June 3, 1942, 
Hon. THomas F. Forp, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Forp: Once more it is necessary 
that we write to you in connection with a 
situation vital to the automobile industry. 
Press dispatches and trade publications in- 
dicate that in spite of an overabundance of 
gasoline in California and other oil-produc- 
ing States, gasoline rationing is to be in- 
augurated in order to save rubber 

We can readily understand that gasoline 
rationing is absolutely essential through the 
eastern areas because of the inability to ship 
it to those States from the oil producing 
areas. However, here in California there is 
an overabundance of gasoline; in fact, far 
more than enough for normal usage. The 
only reason given for possible rationing is 
that of conserving tires 

Surveys made here indicate conclusively 
that the motoring public is operating under 
a self-imposed rationing. Speeds have been 
greatly reduced and unnecessary driving is 
held at a minimum. The average motorist 
is aware of the fact that the tires he has 
on his car must last for the duration. He 
is, however, thoroughly confused by the 
various stories coming out of Washington 

Just to what degree tires now on motor 
cars would help the military effort is in our 
opinion negligible. Military equipment re- 
quires special tires of a size not commonly 
used on motor cars, and in addition, the 
treads are entirely different. The only use 
from a military standpoint of civilian tires 
is that of keeping transportation available 
for the defense worker. Again, the entire 
business structure of this community, 
whether it be the average employee or a 
defense worker, depends upon the motor- 
car. Without it, business would be at an 
absolute standstill, for pubiic means of 
transportation simply could not carry the 
load. 

We firmly believe that if the motoring 
public were told the truth about the entire 
situation and were made to understand that 
they must stretch out their present tires 
over the next 2- or 3-year period, the ration- 
ing of gasoline would be unnecessary 

To further confuse the situation no one 
seems to know what is being done and what 
can be done with the alleged five to ten mil- 





lion tons of scrap rubber now available in 
this country. This would afford tires for 
several years to come. Why then should it 
be necessary to ration gasoline in order to 
conserve tires when there is available a suit- 
able retread material? 

In order to prevent a complete break-down 
of the business structure of this community 
we urge that a thorough study be made of 
the entire situation before gasoline ration- 
ing is formally ordered for this and other 
oil-producing areas. Not only will a move 
of this kind cripple business generally, but 
it will ruin what remains of the automobile 
industry in California. 

Very truly yours, 
LERoy SPENCER, 
Vice President. 





Rationing of Gasoline 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. PAUL J. KILDAY 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 5, 1942 


Mr. KILDAY. Mr. Speaker, the 
American people will make any sacrifice 
that may become necessary to win this 
war. All they need is to know that the 
sacrifice demanded is necessary. They 
cannot be expected to accept restric- 
tions and regulations which are evidently 
not necessary or the necessity for which 
has not been made plain. The people 
of Texas will ever be in the forefront 
of the effort for the prosecution of this 
war to a successful conclusion. The 
people of Texas are not now ready to 
submit to the Nation-wide rationing of 
gasoline. They will not be ready to so 
submit until it is evidently necessary to 
do so or such necessity is proven to exist. 

Therefore we oppose the proposal for 
Nation-wide rationing of gasoline. Many 
of us are not impressed with the sin- 
cerity of the effort thus far made to 
transport gasoline to the east coast. Our 
storage facilities are filled to overflowing. 
Rather than a shortage of gasoline we 
have a tremendous surplus created by the 
inability to move it to the eastern market. 
This stagnation of an industry which 
represents millions of dollars invested in 
our State and provides the means of a 
livelihood for more than a million Texans 
is well calculated to destroy the inde- 
pendent operators of that industry. We 
have reason to believe that such an end 
would not be distasteful to some of those 
who clamor for Nation-wide rationing. 
The proposal to ration in the midst of 
plenty, if adopted, will surely hasten the 
elimination of the independent operator 
and the small operator. Our confidence 
in the effort to transport petroleum and 
its products is surely not increased by 
this proposal. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not unmindful of 
the shortage of rubber in this country. 
Since coming to this Congress I have 
been active in advocating the acquisition 
of stock piles of rubber and other stra- 
tegic materials. In 1939, as a member 
of the Military Affairs Committee, I took 
an active part in securing the passage of 


a bill to authorize the expenditure of 
$100,000,000 in the acquisition of such 
materials. We were never able to secure 
appropriations to complete that program. 
Many of those who now proclaim the 
urgent need of rubber were not heard to 
advocate the appropriation of the funds 
to acquire the stock piles of rubber which 
would have prevented any shortage at 
this time. Some of them were included 
within the group which obstructed that 
effort and sought to divert all available 
funds to programs and projects designed 
to revise the social and economic life of 
the Nation. 

If we are to manufacture high-test 
aviation gasoline, we must manufacture 
the ordinary automobile fuel gasoline. 
Unless the automobile gasoline is with- 
drawn from our overtaxed storage facili- 
ties and used, it must be destroyed or we 
must not produce aviation gasoline. Un- 
less we manufacture automobile gasoline 
we cannot manufacture bunker fuel or 
lubrication oil. The continued use of au- 
tomobile gasoline is essential to a con- 
tinuance of production of aviation 
gasoline. 

The sensible use of tires, with reason- 
able speed and care, will prolong the life 
of those tires and the rubber content of 
them over the life thereof if they are per- 
mitted to stand idle in garages and rot. 
Mr. Speaker, I still have confidence in 
the intelligence and the ingenuity of the 
American people. If the present supply 
of tires is threatened, American ingenu- 
ity will provide a substitute, and it will 
provide that substitute quickly. The 
automobile is indispensable in the Amer- 
ican way of life. The contour of whole 
communities has been determined by the 
availability of automobile transporta- 
tion. City workers have moved miles 
into the country because of their ability 
to-reach their »laces of employment by 
automobile. Factory workers have been 
enabled to acquire little homes of their 
own in the country and in suburbs miles 
from the factories in which they are em- 
ployed. They are now employed in war 
production. The necessity of the situa- 
tion will challenge the ingenuity of 
Americans, and they will produce a rea- 
sonable substitute. If you remove the 
fuel for those automobiles, and thereby 
abolish their usefulness, you will destroy 
the incentive to provide that substitute. 

To me the most disturbing element of 
this proposal and the campaign of fear 
with which it is sustained lies in the simi- 
larity of this campaign to other proposals 
to secure Federal control of the oil indus- 
try. For years there has been an effort 
to secure the passage of legislation by 
this Congress to vest control of the oil 
industry in the Federal Government 
The Cole bill has been advocated and 
supported by the Department of the In- 
terior and other agencies of the Govern- 
ment for years. They have never been 
able to secure sufficient support to enact 
it into law. In the course of the cam- 
paigns to secure support of that proposal] 
the Department of the Interior has re- 
sorted to the psychology of fear. 

The proposal for Nation-wide ration- 
ing of gasoline is also supported by the 
psychology of fear in almost identically 
the same manner as that used to support 
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the Cole bill. This time we have the 
fear of a shortage of rubber held up to 
us. The other time it was the fear of a 
shortage of petroleum pro@ucis. ‘L'hat 
campaign reached the point that this 
House took notice of it and took sum- 
mary action to terminate it. On March 
7, 1940, more than 2 years ago, the mat- 
ter was before the House. You know 
and I Know there was no shortage of 
gasoline 2 years ago. Practically all of 
the oil-producing States were then op- 
erating under conservation laws which 
kept the wells shut down for a large 
percentage of each month, just as they 
are today. Yet the specter of fear was 
held before the people. The horrible 
situation which would exist if there were 
no oil was broadcast by radio and an at- 
tempt made to lead the people to believe 
such was a reasonable possibility in the 
near future. 

On March 7, 1940, we had the Interior 
Department appropriation bill under 
consideration. My friend and colleague 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Gos- 
SETT] called the attention of the mem- 
bership to this campaign of fear and 
produced here a copy of a portion of the 
script of a radio program produced un- 
der the sponsorship of the Department 
of the Interior. This script appears on 
page 2506 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of that date, and I quote the same here 
as follows: 

On prograrn No. 24, the departmental 
broadcaster depicts a state of public hysteria, 
and then follows a series of outcries from a 
land gone dry of oil: 

“Doctor. I’m a doctor. I must get there 
at once. A woman is dying. 

“ATTENDANT. Sorry, Doc; we haven’t a drop 
of gasoline in the station. 

“(Sounds: Fire siren.) 

“FIREMAN (shouting). It’s the schoolhouse! 
And we can't move our fire engines. 

“Truck Driver (through filter). Listen, 
Boss, I’m carryin’ perishable goode—fruit and 
vegetables—on this truck. How am I gonna 
get them there before they spoil? 

“TicKET AGENT. The Twentieth Century 
Limited can’t leave this station, Madam. 
You'll have to get to New York by stagecoach. 

“FARMER (suprised). Well, I'll be doggone. 
I can’t use my tractor. I can’t plow my farm. 

“HusBAND (ordering wife). Get the chil- 
dren. We'll leave the house and find a res- 
taurant where they cook with.a coal stove. 

“DISPATCHER (droning via radio). All air 
planes are grounded. All airplanes are 
grounded 

“Boss. You men needn’t report 
morrow. This plant’s shutting down. Can’t 
run our machines without oil. 

“(Sound: Telegraph key, in and under.) 


to work to- 


“TELEGRAPHER. S O S! S O S! Steamer 
America calling. Stopped in midocean. One 
thousand aboard. Send help at once 

“Man. Get some candles, Martha, or we 
won’t have light 

“ADMIRAL (dictating). To the Navy Depart- 
ment: Fleet unable to leave port for Pacific 
coast as ordered. [Fade.] Guns useless with- 


out oil. Waiting further word on——” 
Then on program No. 26 the department 
narrator says: 
“I’m speaking for the Dep: 


rtment of the 


Interior, principal guardian of your natural 
wealth; it wouldn’t let me say anything tha 
wasn’t 80.” 

This is followed by a statement that all of 
our known oil reserves will last only about 13 
years; certainly not longer than 17 years. , 
He then appeals to an imaginary Mrs. Murphy 


to see her Congressman. 
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I believe all will recognize the similar- | efficient service of the postal employee, 


ity of the two campaigns for the control 
of this great industry. 

At that time we adopted an amend- 
ment offered by Mr. Gossett to prohibit 
the use of any of the funds appropriated 
for the broadcast of radio programs de- 
signed for or calculated to influence the 
passage or defeat of any legislation pend- 
ing before the Congress. 

This is no new proposal, this control of 
the oil industry. It is an old proposal 
and its appearance now under the cloak 
of a nccessary war measure is not calcu- 
lated to imbue our pecpie with that spirit 
of confidence and trust which is essen- 
tial to win this war. 

There must be but one objective on 
the part of all of us. That is, win the 
war. All other intents and purposes 
must be abandoned. Most especially 
must we see to it that the desire of some 
to saddle a system of regimented econ- 
omy upon this Nation be not permitted 
to succeed. Let us do our part to pre- 
serve free enterprise in this country to 
the extent possible during this war. Let 
us do our part to keep this country fit 
for the men who are fighting for it to 
return to it. What will it profit them 
to risk their lives for the maintenance 
of this Nation if it loses its freedom 
from within while they are on the far- 
flung battlefields? 





Salary Increase for Postal Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN C. BUTLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 5, 1942 
Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, despite 
the greatly increased living costs, work- 
ers in the Postal Service, as well as other 
Government departments, have not had 


their wages increased to help meet their 
1dded expenses. 

It is hard to believe that the faithful 
px l employees have been sc completely 
forgotten and neglected when it comes 

ompensation. They work many 
hours overtime and certainly they are 
i to more consideration. They 

have their homes to maintairi, their fam- 


ipport, their children to educate. 
workers upon whom we 


C absolutely to keep the mail going 

t We could not get along with- 

out them, and yet they are the lowest 

i employees for the services they ren- 

C I do not believe that they have had 
rease in salary for years. 


I think the time has come when we 
! t hesitate > these valuable 


I 
ld have it. Iam 


postal employees an increase in wages. 
They need it; they shou 
heartily in favor of the passage of legis- 


lation that will provide some relief for 
these faithful men and women. They 
have to pay the increased cost of living 
the same as all of us, including increased 
taxes. The additional $300 raise in sal- 
ary is a small reward for the continuous 





but it will alleviate to some extent the 
condition facing an employee now and 
he will be glad to get it. We should see 
that he gets it. 





Gasoline Rationing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JARED Y. SANDERS, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 5, 1942 


Mr. SANDERS. Mr. Speaker, the 
question of Nation-wide rationing of gas- 
oline is being seriously considered. Our 
information is that a decision may be 
made upon this vital question at any time. 

No sacrifice is too great for us to make 
if that sacrifice is essential to victory. 
However, it is obvious that unnecessary 
burdens should not be put upon the peo- 
ple. 

One argument advanced in favor of Na- 
tion-wide rationing of gasoline is that 
since the Atlantic coast has to do without 
gas and oil, the rest of the Nation should 
do without also, in order to equalize the 
burden. This argument is unsound. 
Carried to its logical conclusion, this 
would mean that if one of our cities gets 
bombed, we should bomb all other sec- 
tions just to equalize the burden. No 
responsible person is advancing this ar- 
gument seriously as a reason for Nation- 
wide rationing of gasoline. 

The other reason advanced is that by 
rationing gasoline, we might conserve 
our rubber supply. I doubt if this is the 
proper way to secure this result. If it 
is necessary to conserve rubber and tires, 
the matter should be gone into more di- 
rectly. Regardless of whether the ra- 
tioning of gasoline will conserve tires, 
of one thing I am very sure, and that is 
that those who are advocating this have 
not studied -his question as fully as it 
deserves. 

There are many serious issues posed 
by Nation-wide rationing of gasoline. 
People in areas where petroleum is pro- 
duced and where an overproduction is 
the case rather than a lack, will be seri- 
ously confused. Many States and sub- 
divisions of States, counties, parishes, 
school districts, and so forth, will have 
their finances seriously affected. The 
functioning of these governments will 
have to be curtailed. Business enter- 
prises in these petroleum-producing 
areas May suddenly find themselves 
ruined. The byproducts of gasoline, such 
as high-octane gasoline for aviation and 
many other items can only be obtained 
by the production of gasoline. What is 
to be done with this surplus gasoline? 
These things should be studied and the 
answers worked out and presented to the 
people in plain and simple language be- 
fore any such far-reaching problem is 
undertaken. 

Our people will support any sacrifice 
that is essential to victory. It is my con- 
viction that they feel—and I know that 
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I feel—that this problem with its many 
ramifications and complications has not 
yet been given the study to which it is 
entitled. 





C. C. C. Appropriation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN H. TOLAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 5, 1942 


Mr. TOLAN. Mr. Speaker, I am in 
favor of the amendment to restore funds 
to the Civilian Conservation Corps in 
the appropriation bill for the Federal 
Security Agency. 

In my own Pacific coast country we 
are well into one of the most dangerously 
critical fire seasons of recent years. All 
plans of the United States Forest Service 
and of the State and private agencies 
are based on the presumption that 
C. C. C. labor will be available. Without 
that reservoir of manpower, and with- 
out funds vastly exceeding the proposed 
appropriations for the C. C. C., we are 
going to be hideously exposed in that 
country to the terrors of forest fire. 

And it is not mere sensationalism to 
say that in addition to the normal and 
expected hazards of lighting, careless- 
ness, and genuine accident, we must 
meet, this summer, the possibilities of 
sabotage from within or of incendiary 
attack from without. ’ 

But the case for the C. C. C. is broader 
than on these tremendously important 
grounds alone. 

One of the most brilliant accomplish- 
ments of this administration, and the 
one which has received virtually no criti- 
cism until the present, was the taking 
from the streets and highways of the 
Nation the two and one-half million 
young men who have served in the 
CS: C. C. 

The administration took these young- 
sters—but do not overlook the fact that 
245,000 of these men were war veterans— 
into the forest camps when they were 
just about hopeless. Many of those boys 
hardly knew what a square meal was; 
they had left school because they didn’t 
have clothes to wear; they had never 
worked because there were no jobs; they 
were hopeless, dazed, and did not care 
about anything. 

These youngsters were sent into the 
C. C. C. camps and fed and clothed and 
taught how to work with their hands and 
with their heads and together with other 
men. They were provided some school- 
ing and a lot of practical instruction in 
trades. They built up their bodies, and 
they built up their minds and their cour- 
age, and those boys were turned from 
shiftless ne’er-do-wells to men with cour- 
age and ability, men who could go on 
building America instead of just sitting 
by and letting somebody else feed them. 

I have known hundreds of these boys, 
ani there was no‘ a one of them that was 
not helped, morally, mentally, and physi- 
cally, by the C.C. C. 











And in the camps they did useful and 
needed work—millions of man-days in 
the national forests and parks and on 
the Army and Navy reservations—hard 
work, some of it skilled work. Their 
monuments are everywhere in the coun- 
try in the form of better forests, better 
range, better parks, dams for saving the 
soil, and scores of other big and im- 
portant jobs. 

I cannot agree that we do not need 
the C. C. C. now. 

I have mentioned the forest-fire men- 
ace in my own State of California. May 
I point out that the Forest Service and 
the National Park Service, the Office of 
Civilian Defense, anc the War Produc- 
tion Board all have made their plans for 
firefighting on the assumption that 
Cc. C. C. men would be available. To do 
away with the C. C. C. now will force 
these agencies, with the fire season well 
under way, to revise their plans drasti- 
cally, and throw an unexpected and stag- 
gering burden on the States and those 
departments. 

Besides the 150 camps now on forest 
protection, there are 200 camps assigned 
to military reservations. Without those 
camps the Army and Navy will have to 
take men from the combat units to do 
the work laid out for the C. C. C. 

And what about these C. C. C, men 
themselves? 

The age limits now are from 17 to 23. 
Most of the boys now in the Corps are not 
acceptable for active service, either be- 
cause of their ages or because they do not 
meet physical and educational and men- 
tal requirements. Neither are they ac- 
ceptable for private industry, for the 
same reasons. Are we going to waste 
their labor, throw them on the scrap 
heap, for the sake of a few millions of 
dollars when we are spending billions on 
a war to save our very country? 

And what of the 15,000 veteran en- 
rollees in the veterans’ camps—men who 
simply cannot be placed in war service or 
in private industry? ‘They have served 
their country well, and they are still serv- 
ing in the only place where they can 
serve. Shall we turn them out to die like 
horses, or to go on relief, when we need 
all the manpower we can mobilize? 

I hope that the House will agree. We 
needed the C. C. C. when it was started; 
it has served our needs magnificently for 
9 years; and we need it now. 





Allowances for Dependents of Members 
of the Armed Forces 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FREDERICK C. SMITH 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 5, 1942 


Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I 
think it is most timely that family allow- 
ances for the dependents of enlisted men 
of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and 
Coast Guard be provided for. House bill 
LXXXVIII—App.——133 











7119 is, I understand, to be brought up for 
consideration next Monday or Tuesday. 
I am being called away from Washing- 
ton on some urgent matters and it is pos- 
sible I may not be able to return by the 
time this bill is considered. I want to go 
on record as wholeheartedly favoring the 
passage of this bill, with an amendment 
providing for the increases of allowances 
as provided for in the allowances bill 
passed by the Senate yesterday. I would, 
therefore, vote accordingly were I present 
when the vote is taken on this measure. 





The Townsend National Weekly Defends 


Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 5, 1942 


Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, in the Townsend National 
Weekly of Saturday, May 30, 1942, ap- 
pear two remarkable articles. The first 
is an editorial, and the second is a syndi- 
cated feature, written by my good friend, 
Hugh Russell Fraser. 

In the editorial, the folly of criticizing 
congressmen indiscriminately as an in- 
stitution is expressed. 

In the second article, Fraser tells off 
the syndicated newspaper columnist, 
Raymond Clapper, in decisive fashion. 


Mr. Fraser praises the caliber of indi- 
vidual Congressmen and Senators. He 


refutes decisively the absurd assertion of 
Raymond Clapper that Congress is char- 
acterized by a shallow incompetency. 
Mr. Clapper further emitted a foul asper- 
sion upon the quality of Congressmen and 
Senators. Clapper said that Congress is 
“99 percent tripe, ignorance, and dema- 
goguery.” What a disgusting smear of 
Congress! Mr. Clapper should be 
ashamed of himself. He knows better. 
What a palpable proof of conceit and 
of the possession of a superiority com- 
plex! It reminds me of Shakespeare’s 
phrase, “I am Sir Oracle, and when I 
ope my lips let no dog bark!” The 
carping comments of Raymond Clapper 
provoke me to quote another potent 
phrase from Shakespeare, and I apply it 
to him, “Upon what meat doth this our 
Caesar feed, that he is grown so great?” 
What magic has transfused Raymond 
Clapper to such an extent as to endow 
him with such superlative wisdom as to 
provoke him to let forth such a poison- 
pen canard? But let Mr. Fraser prove 
the case. 
The articles are as follows: 


“es * * 


AND THE GOBLINS’LL GET you. * * *” 

Nobody likes, or long respects, a busybody 
constantly chattering, “the goblins’ll get you 
if you don’t watch out.” 

But there’s a menace today taking shape 
on our national horizon which looks much 
more like reality than goblin. It is the con- 
certed drive on the part of a great section of 
the wealthy press and the corporate wealth 
which advertises in the wealthy press, to 
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f the United 





damn and belittle the Congress « 
States 

From time to time Townsend National 
Weekly has criticized actions of individuals 
in the House and the Senate. It will con- 
tinue such criticism as it deems in the public 
weal. 

But this new “hate Congress” movement 
is something different. And significant 

In our present conflict between democracy 
and fascism—between government by the 
people and government by ccrporations— 
America’s domestic fascists are following a 
program which daily takes clearer shape. 

They seek to undermine the confidence of 
the American people in their legislative form 
of government. 

They hold Congress—as such—up as a butt 


for ridicule and for popular enmity. If they 
can convince enough people that America 
would be better off without a congress, they 


will eventuaily lay at Congress’ door the dis- 
astrous results of our corporations’ own sel- 
fish, stupid, profit-mongering policies 

And when they get things going their way, 
they will holler for “a strong man to make 
the railroads run on time.” And the pe 
will be compelled to go through all the trouble 
and woe of another “1776” to get rid of a 20th 
century tyrant 

Maybe it’s hard to be patient when, on the 
one hand, a majority of Congress votes addi- 
tional appropriations for Martin Dies’ per- 
sonal publicity campaign and, on the other 
hand, complacently allows its Ways and 
Means Committee to pigeon-hole legislation 
desired by America’s 
pensions for the aged 


~} 
pie 


fathers and m 





But with things as they are, we can go to 
the polls on November 5 and reelect every 
Congressman who has shown his desire for a 
democratic hearing on the Townsend plan 
H. R. 1036. And we can defeat several of the 
gentry who, by their refusal to sign H 
discharge petition 7 for a hearing on the 
bill, have shown their opposition t 


democratic process 

We like that Its con 
gives us a feeling of confidence I I 
future. And we like Congress—as such 

INSIDE WASHINGTON 
(By Hugh Russell Fraser) 

Some of the Washington newsmen, notably 
Raymond Clapper, are doing a lot of wail 
on their side of the fence about the inepti- 
tude and incapacity of Congress 

Indeed, to read them you would imagine 
Congress was sinking into decay. I 
dangered,” he says, “by its own shall 
incompetency.” 


strength emplation 


and hone f 
a 1d I x 


the 





Apparently none of these jcurnalistic 10- 
gun boys know very much about American 
history, for if they did they would know that 


this is a charge that has been leveled at 
every Congress since 1798. In Jackson’s day 
Thomas A. Ritchie, of the Richmond En- 
quirer, used to turn the phrase around. He 
said it was backsliding, and in 1860's 
what Horace Greeley had to say about th 
general caliber of Congress was hardly 


tne 


to print. There has not been a period in our 
history when an influential section of the 
press did not denounce Congress as being 
a collection of mediocrities 

Now we do not want to be unfair to Ray 


Clapper. He is about the best there is among 
the columnists. He speaks doubtle I 
of his colleagues 

And it is precisely for this reason that 
present wave of denunciation of C 


sweeping certain portions of the press de- 
serves to be examined a little coldly 
Clapper makes certain amazing pronounce- 
ments about Congress. Now, if 
true, they are serious indeed If they : 
they should be revealed for exactly wl 
are, namely, nonsense 
Clapper says Congr hould b i i 
great public forum of « u 
it is not doing so; that peopl e 
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average Senator or Con- 
,use théy know what you 


a damn what tl! 
gressman says b 


hear in Congress is 99 percent tripe, igno- 
rance, and demogoguery and not to be relied 
on.” 


Furthermore, he says, “Never was there such 
need for intelligent and informed discussion 
of public affair: * * * Not the news- 
paper columnists but Senators and Repre- 
sentati uld be developing and leading 
the thinking of the country at this time. 
Since we have no Webster-Hayne debates, 
people want to know what Dorothy Thomp- 

n and Walter Lippmann think.” 

Now, Clapper is a former head of the United 
Press bureau in Washington. As such he has 
kept in close touch with Congress. Presum- 
ably he is frequently in the Press Gallery 

Therefore, he knows—or should know— 


ves § 





that the debates in Congress today, many of 
them significant and enlightening, are not 
reported in the press 
That is not a controversial statement. That 
is a simple fact 
What the reasons are for it is here beside the 
quest The truth is that beginning about 
newspapers, which had been 


1870 American 
1 ae 





mates in Congress for more 
lf a ntury, abandoned the prac- 
nd when they did so, they shut off 
the American people a large and im- 

1 information. And this is 









ant source of 
still true today 
Do not misunderstand me. I do not say 
*=bates should be revived in print. 
However, more of them should be printed 
than as mere highlights and summaries. 
But what is important and is serious is 
Raymond Clapper, or 


these de 






that anybody else 
SI} g for the press, should have the ef- 
frontery to indict Congress for a state of af- 
i that the press, and not Congress, is 


responsible for 

The truth is there isn’t a major problem 
today—whether it be rubber or sugar or in- 
ternational cartels—that the public could not 
acquired an exceptional amount of in- 
formation about 6 months ago if the press 
had reported debates and significant speeches 
in Congress. It did not do so; never has done 
so since the post-Civil War period, and the 
average reader never learns about these things 
some freak incident, like the sensa- 
tional testimony of a witness before a Senate 
committee, brings it to the front pages of 
the newspapers 

Indeed, as 


have 


mH til 








who has written exten- 


one 


sively on the pre-Civil War period, when the 
press performed its duty to Congress and 
the whole Nation was one vast public forum, 
I would say that the ratio of brilliant and 
able men in the present Congress is higher 
than at that time, and that the debates in 
both the Senate and House which, for the 


yart, go unreported in the press today, 
‘more interesting and significant and 
I those that filled the col- 
of the Washington papers a century 


ative than 








Why, only a few weeks ago, Congressman 
C t New York, a distinguished scholar 
in his own right, and Congressman JAMEs F. 
O’Connor, of Montana, participated in a de- 
bate on the sugar rtage that was one of 
t n é tening discussions I have 
hear and y not a line appeared in any 
Washington newspaper, except a sentence in 
t New announcing that Congressman 
O'Connor had called for an investigation of 
7 . ] T , ‘ , 

Al Ss very d brings similar discussions 
Y n and s kK fact is the press 
ad t t them 

Nor is this a uation where here and there 
{ lated S ¢ rlooke If that was 
the case, Clapper would be absolutely and 
prec ly right I possible to take almost 

y issue of t CONGRESSIONAL REcorD and 


point to passages which, if even adequately 

narized, would I ng and 
rmative than any Town rum or any 
of the pontifications of Dor mpson or 









Walter Lippmann 














Indeed, about the only time the press dips 
into a debate for a story, especially if the 
debate is of an academic character, is in an 
instance where the debate revolves around 
criticism of some specific individual as, say, 
Jesse Jones or J. Edgar Hoover. Criticism, 
but not information, is news 

Oh, yes; this is not denying that most of 
what transpires in Congress is routine, or 
technical, or bunk, or all three; but from 20 
to 30 percent—enough to fill a newspaper 
of eight pages with interesting and significant 
headlines—is more worthy today of printing 
in full than the utterances in Congress 
that were so fully recorded a hundred years 
ago. 

Yet we have Clapper loudly insisting today 
that what is said in Congress is “99 percent 
tripe, ignorance, and demagoguery.” 

That statement is not simply untrue. It is 
silly. And it is definitely damaging. For it is 
helping to promote among the unthinking a 
“s Congress” campaign. 


smear 





Gasoline Rationing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 





HON. KARL M. LeCOMPTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 5, 1942 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, in | 
Iowa we yield to no other State or sec- 
tion in our support of the Federal Gov- 
ernment during wartime and in our ef- 
forts to carry forward the war to a suc- 
cessful conclusion at an early date. 

In the daily press there has been nu- 
merous references made to a proposal to 
ration gasoline throughout the United 
States. The gasoline situation seems to 
be a problem of transportation and dis- 
tribution rather than one of scarcity, and | 
in the Middle West we see no need for | 
gasoline rationing. Our patriotic cit- 
izens are conserving their rubber and |} 
are curtailing the needless consumption 
of gasoline. We believe that a rationing 
of gasoline in the Middle West would | 
only add confusion to our war efforts and 
would accomplish no good purpose. 

As evidence of this fact, I ask unani- 
mous consent to include in my remarks 


a telegram from Osceola, Iowa, signed by 


the president of the chamber of com- 
merce, the president of the Rotary Club, 
the president of the Lions Club, and the 


postmaster at Osceola, Iowa, all out- 
standing and representative citizens. 
The telegram is as follows: 
OscEoLa, Iowa, June 4, 1942. 


Congressman K. M. LeCompre, 
Washington, D. C.: 
We, the undersigned, find that the people 
in our locality oppose any proposal to ration 
gasoline presumably for the purpose of con- 
serving rubber. Our people will curtail speed 
and car use voluntarily if told what is ex- 
pected of them. We ask that you, our 
elected Representative, make known in Con- 
gress the wishes of your constituents. 
R. K. McGEE, 
President, Chamber of Commerce. 
B. C. Patrick, 
President, Rotary Club. 
Jim Horron, 
President, Lions Club. 
JOE GOODMAN, 
Postmaster, 


as 
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Four Sonnets 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JEANNETTE RANKIN 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 5, 1942 


Miss RANKIN of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend’my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing poems by Glen Levin Swiggett: 

Four SONNETS 
(By Glen Levin Swiggett) 

“If we live in the Spirit, let us also walk in 

the Spirit.” 

—St. Paul. 

I 
THE WILL TO CHRIST 
How sorry life must seem to all who fail 
Through restless minds or some ill-reasoned 
cause 

To sense God’s plan for man; who never pause 
And count the cost which hasted lives entail; 
Who fail to see that there is small avail 
In lives, fear-led, or fed on man’s applause; 
Who never seem to understand that laws 
Of God, not man, must in the end prevail. 


Then to the living Christ’s redeeming grace 
Man recusant must turn, if he would still 
The fears, fret, and disquiet that abase 
His hard-won manly dignity and will 
To shun the ill that would the good dis- 
place. 
So let us strive Christ’s purpose to fulfill. 
II 
THE LIGHT OF FAITH 
Within the endless, changing picture Time 
Unfolds of man’s development the Light 
That saw creation’s dawn shines on despite 
Man’s fateful waywardness; calls him 
climb 
To heights where saint-like men, above the 
grime 
earth-born hate, have lived, their deeds 
alight 
With hope, and shown how Fate and Light 
unite 
To forge man’s living works and faith sub- 
lime. 
For Faith, creative, active, evidence 
Of things unseen, reflects the Light or Force 
That voids man’s ills and shapes his choices 
whence 
Come grace and charity. Such faith is source 
Of moral justice; lacking which, to violence 
And evil deeds, alas, man has recourse. 


to 


Of 


III 

PEACE WITH CHARITY 
Despite desire how can there be just peace 
If charity, unmindful of its aim, 
In league with fear, forgetful of its name, 
Would sit in judgment and thereby increase 
The ills that wars would mend. Let us then 

cease, 

As Christians should, confusedly to blame. 
Let’s try to live such patterned peace as came 
With Christ. It can alone war’s hate appease. 


For hatreds, baffling now as always, seem 

More baffling still, confounding clarify, 

When men, professing Christ, ignore his 
dream 

To love mankind and judge in parity 

Their motives. Motes elsewhere, 
beam 

In one’s own eyes, foils peace with charity. 


not 


to see 


IV 
TOLERANCE 
Whenever nations’ leaders seek to sway 
The populace with prejudice, and hate 
Infects their minds that they, contaminate, 
Berate all adverse aims and foes affray 











With jeers and gibes unseemly, they betray 

Their moral stewardship. Then froward fate 

Seeks their downfall, and, seeking, wrecks the 
state 

Too oft by revolution’s ruthless way. 


With zeal, then, let us hold in trust the way 

Of liberal and tol’rant thought 

With which the founding fathers hoped to 
lay 

The social structure of our land. So ought 

Likewise our chosen leaders ne’er inveigh 

But guard these virtues which our fathers 
sought, 





Pest-War Reconstruction Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 5, 1942 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include herewith 
the text of my bill, House Joint Resolu- 
tion 291, and the committee report on 
that bill. This is the legislation con- 
cerning which I addressed the House on 
yesterday, urging most earnestly the 
speedy consideration of this or similar 
legislation. 

[77th Cong., 2d sess., H. J. Res. 291. In the 
House of Representatives, March 12, 1942. 
Mr. Voornuis of California introduced the 
following joint resolution, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Labor] 


Joint resolution to establish the National 
Commission for Post-War Reconstruction 


Resolved, etc., That there is hereby estab- 
lished a National Commission for Post-War 
Reconstruction (hereinafter referred to as the 
“Commission”), to be composed of (1) 5 
Members of the Senate, to be appointed by 
the President of the Senate; (2) 5 Members 
of the House of Representatives, to be ap- 
pointed by the Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives; and (3) 24 members to be ap- 
pointed by the President as follows: 3 from 
the executive branch of the Government, 3 
from organizations of farmers, 3 from or- 
ganizations of labor, 3 from organizations of 
business and industry, 1 from organizations 
of banks and financial institutions, 3 from 
church organizations, 2 from educational as- 
sociations, 3 from organizations of consumers, 
at least 2 of whom shall be from associations 
of consumer cooperatives, 1 from public 
health and welfare associations, 1 out- 
standing economist, and 1 outstanding in- 
dustrial engineer. In the case of appoint- 
ments to be made by the President any bona 
fide nationally recognized organization of 
any group from which appointment is to be 
made may submit to the President for his 
consideration a list of not less than 3 
persons as nominees for appointment and the 
President shall, so far as possible, be guided 
by such nominations in making appointments 
to the Commission. A vacancy in the Com- 
mission shall not affect the power of the re- 
maining members to execute the functions 
of the Commission and shall be filled in the 
same manner as the original selection. 

Sec. 2. The Commission shall, in all its 
work, recognize the fact that the first task 
of America is the winning of the war, and 
that whatever will contribute to that end 
must be done. 

Sec. 3. The Commission may carry forward 
its work in whatever manner will in the opin- 
ion of its members achieve the best results. 
It may conduct hearings, public or executive, 
assemble and publish data, analyses, and 
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opinion regarding the meeting of the prob- 
lems of the post-war period. The aim and 
objective of the Commission’s work shall be 
the development of a practical plan and pro- 
gram for the continuous full employment of 
all Americans able and willing to work, and 
for the achievement and maintenance of a 
just and equitable relationship as to wages 
between agriculture and industry, to the end 
that free enterprise may be preserved. Such 
@ program shall not be limited to legislative 
proposals but may also recommend plans for 
action by business, finance, labor, agriculture, 
and consumers or other action on the part of 
groups, organizations, or citizens which 
would, in the opinion of the Commission, con- 
tribute to the elimination of unemployment. 
The Commission shall give special attention 
to measures to be taken at the time of the 
return of the Nation to a peacetime economy 
in order that the reduction of war expendi- 
tures will not result in unemployment and 
distress. 

Sec. 4. It shall be the duty of members of 
the Commission to secure the greatest pos- 
sible degree of participation and interest in 
the work of the Commission on the part of 
the groups from which such members shall 
have been chosen. Members shall constantly 
bring before such groups problems, findings, 
and proposals of the Commission and shall 
encourage discussion, analysis, recommenda- 
tions, and criticism from such groups. 

Src. 5. (a) The Commission shall elect one 
of its members to act as chairman. Members 
of the Commission shall serve without addi- 
tional compensation hit shall be reimbursed 
for travel, subsistence, end other necessary 
expenses incurred by them in the exercise of 
the functions of the Comrvission. 

(b) The Commission shall select, on the 
basis of qualifications for the work, an execu- 
tive director. Such executive director need 
not be a member of the Commission. The 
Commission may fix the compensation of the 
executive director at not to exceed $10,000 
per year. 

(c) The Commission may, if it deems it in 
the interest of effective prosecution of its 
work, select an executive committee from its 
membership and delegate to such committee 
such special duties and responsibilities as it 
sees fit. The Commission may also divide 
itself into subcommittees for the considera- 
tion of particular phases of its work or for 
dealing with particular problems. 

Sec. 6. For the purposes of this joint reso- 
lution, the Commission, or any duly author- 
ized subcommittee thereof, is authorized to 
hold such hearings, to sit and act at such 
times and places during the sessions, recesses, 
and adjourned periods of the Seventy-seventh 
and succeeding Congresses, and to use such 
voluntary and uncompensated services as it 
may deem necessary. 

The Legislative Reference Service of the 
Library of Congress may be used by the Com- 
mission to assist it, and the Commission is 
authorized to transfer such sums as may be 
necessary for this purpose. The Commission 
may also utilize the services, information fa- 
cilities, and personnel of the various depart- 
ments and agencies of the Government, and it 
may employ and fix the compensation of such 
other experts and employees as it deems nec- 
essary for the performance of its duties. 

Sec. 7. (a) It is hereby declared to be the 
policy of Congress to continue the Commis- 
sion until such time as its work is completed 
The Commission shall report to Congress and 
the President from time to time upon the 
progress of its work. Within 1 year from the 
date of its creation the Commission shall 
make a preliminary report. 

(b) A majority of the Commission shall 
constitute a quorum, and the powers con- 
ferred upon them by this joint resolution may 
be exercised by a majority vote. 

Sec. 9. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 
$500,000, or so much thereof as may be neces- 
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sary, to carry out the provisions of this joint 
resolution. 





HOUSE LABOR COMMITTEE REPORT 
[77th Cong., 2d sess., Rept. No. 1960] 

The Committee on Labor, to whom was 
referred the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 291) 
to establish the National Commission for 
Post-War Reconstruction, having considered 
the same, report favorably thereon without 
amendment and recommend that the joint 
resolution do pass. 

It is the feeling of your committee that 
studies should be made and plans formulated 
now to offset the mass unemployment, which 
may rightfully be expected to confront our 
Nation at the conclusion of our national de- 
fense program, and for the achievement and 
maintenance of a just and equitable rela- 
tionship as to wages between agriculture and 
industry, to the end that free enterprise may 
be preserved. 

It is our manifest duty to do all things 
necessary to assure to the men in our armed 
forces that when they return from th; c 
flict they will find here good jobs awaiting 
them and substantial solid hope for a better 
future than they have ever known before. 
Nor can America expect to assume the world 
leadership for lasting peace, which must be 
hers, unless her own economic system is 
functioning well and her people and indus- 
tries are fully employed at the time the 
peace is being made. These are the reasons 
why, next only to the provisions of the sinews 
of the war itself, the first duty of the Con- 
gress is to initiate now the work of prepar- 
ing to meet the problems which will confront 
us when peace returns. There is not the 
slightest doubt but that those problems can 
be met if we have the courage and the vision 
and understanding to meet them. But it 
is not only Congress that must take responsi- 
bility for this matter. So must every 
tant economic group in our whole country. 
The solution of this problem is the responsi- 
bility of our churches, of labor, of industry, 
of agriculture, of our schools and colleges, and 
of our people who have found a way to do 
business On cooperative principles. There 
must be a spirit spread throughout the length 
and breadth of this country which will be a 
spirit not of demanding for one’s self or o1 
own group, but of a. willingness to give anc 
take until a definite and specific answer to 
the economic problem of America, in peace- 
time, has been found. 

The war of 1917-18 was followed by mass 


n- 





impor- 


1© Ss 








unemployment, due to the d ation of 
many thousands of workers engaged in de- 
fense industries. This resulted in a very seri- 


ous economic situation. It is felt that this 
is the time to prepare for the inevitable re- 
adjustment that must follow this war. A 
smooth transition will eliminate a 
post-war depression, and will maintain the 
health and morale of our people 
Many Government departments and p 
enterprises are now making studies to 
end. 
sorely 
Government, 


serious 






The proposed commission would be 
needed coordinating agency 


a 
the 
It is felt that the membership 
is large enough and broad enough to assure 


in 


the diversity in the Commission which is 


thought desirable. 





Gasoline Rationing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 
HON. HARRY SAUTHOFF 
OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 5, 1942 


Mr. SAUTHOFF. Mr. Speaker, my 
tate and many neighboring States have 
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developed our natural resources to such 
an extent that millions of dollars are 
spent by tourists who visit our resorts 
situated on thousands of beautiful lakes 
and streams. Resort keepers have in- 
vested all their money and untiring effort 
through the years to make their places 
more attractive. Hasty and ill-consid- 
ered gasoline rationing means bank- 
ruptcy to these resort keepers. In their 
behalf and that their problem may have 
careful consideration, I include this tele- 
gram: 
Str. Pavt, MInnN., June 2, 1942. 
Harry SAUTHOFF, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We, a committee elected by representatives 
of State and regional tourist associations, 
chambers of commerce, hotel and resort in- 
terests, and allied industries of the Middle 
West, at a meeting today in Hote] Lowry, St. 
Paul, were instructed to respectfully submit 
the following: Having in mind the impor- 
tance of gasoline to the millions of people in 
this area directly and indirectly dependent 
on the travel industry now, at the opening 
of our vacation season, we request that, if 
and when gasoline rationing is applied to the 
Nation generally, we be given not less than 
60 days’ notice, in order to adjust our busi- 
ness in accordance therewith, and to enable 
us to intelligently answer the thousands of 
inquiries being received by the many civic 
bodies in this area. A frank reply »®* *%~ 
early Gate will greatly assist us 


Hon 


Victor A. Johnston, director, Miune- 
sota State Tourist Bureau, st. 
Paul, Minn., chairman; J. H. H. 


Alexander, superintendent of rec- 
reational publicity, Wisconsin 
Conservation Department, Madi- 
son, Wis.; B. E. Groom, secretary, 
Greater North Dakota Association, 
Fargo, N. Dak.; Bob Cammak, 
director, Wisconsin Indianhead 
Association, representing Hayward 
Chamber of Commerce and Hay- 
ward Lakes Resort Association, 
layward, Wis.; S. Valentine Saxby, 
executive secretary, Minnesota 
Arrowhead Association, Duluth, 





The National Youth Administration and 
the War Effort 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Ol 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 5, 1942 
Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 


h to commend the outstanding and 
worthwhile accomplishments of the 
N. Y. A. The National Youth Adminis- 
tration in Oklahoma is directing almost 
all of its activities toward the war effort. 
It is amazing to note the wonderful work 


done by these youth at such a low cost as 
compared with activities of many other 
agencies. 
Literally thousands of public-spirited 
youth have become thoroughly trained 
and are occupying important roles in the 
war effort as skilled mechanics, welders, 
and builders of items esSential to the im- 
nediate needs of our armed forces. 





The President is our Commander in 
Chief. Generally speaking, he has been 
farsighted on most every occasion. Let 
us cooperate with him in his effort to ac- 
complish the desired results. 


Ea 


Congress and the People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES F. O’CONNOR 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 5, 1942 


Mr. O’CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcoRD, I include a very timely, intelli- 
gent, and carefully thought out editorial 
which appeared in the Minneapolis Star- 
Journal of May 19, 1942. It is entitled 
“Congress and the People.” I commend 
the reading of the same to all Members 
of the House. 


CONGRESS AND THE PEOPLE 


Impatience with Congress is common in 
critical times. In the closing days of the 
Civil War, Artemus Ward wrote angrily: 

“Congress, you won’t do! Go home, you 
mizzerable devils—go home!” 

There is a good deal of public vexation with 
Congress today. The principal complaint 
against it seems to be that—as Ernest Lindley 
remarks elsewhere on this page—this is just 
an average Congress, and these aren’t average 
times. 

But before the American people join in dis- 
crediting Congress, they had better consider 
soberly what its function is and why it be- 
haves as it does, and what would happen if 
it took the imprecations of its maligners se- 
riously and either became an echo of the 
Executive or disbanded 

Congress is the representative of the people 
in Washington. 

Contrary to public belief sometimes, it does 
represent the people most of the time, in a 
pretty realistic way. (That, paradoxically, is 
one reason for the outcry against it: people 
who change their minds, or who are ahead of 
or behind the majority, blame Congress for 
misrepresenting them.) 

The prestige and power of Congress is a 
reflection of the prestige and power of the 
people, whose only direct representative in 
Washington Congress is 

When times are critical, and the Member- 
ship of Congress is average, Congress needs 
even more support from the people, as an 
institution, than a strong one would 

Fighting a war is always an executive job, 
and that was never as true as in this one. 

The duty of Congress is not to fight the 
war, or furnish the leadership, but to give 
the Executive the things he needs to fight the 
war with, and to keep a firmer liaison between 
the Executive and the people than can be 
maintained, in its essential details, by fireside 
chats or official fiats 








Because power is so centralized in time of 
crisis, Congress has an abnormally urgent 
duty, as part of its job of keeping Govern- 


ment and the pecple in step, to expose in- 
competence and inefficiency in the war effort, 
even where the Executive is reluctant some- 
times to have it prod; to uphold civilian 
morale by convincing itself and the people 
that public sacrifices are contributing to win- 
ning the war; to insist that the broad de- 
of generals and admirals and war 
Officials make sense to informed lay opinion; 
in short, to hold Government accountable to 
the people. 


cisions 
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A Congress which is derided and under- 
mined cannot do this effectively. And it is 
out over the country that the proper per- 
spective must be kept about the role of Con- 
gress. For at the center of things in Wash- 
ington, the executive officials who are pre- 
occupied with getting urgent things done are 
prone to overlook the part Congress must 
play in keeping the people linked to the war 
effort. 

Elect better men to Congress? 

Sure! 

But they must first of all be men who 
represent their constituents and any recipe 
for improving Congress which does not start 
with that primary ingredient will get no- 
where. 

The more breadth of view and legislative 
effectiveness they can bring to that task, the 
better Congressmen they will make. But the 
remedy must lie in each district, and it is at 
hand every 2 years. 

To cry out against Congress as a body, and 
to destroy faith in it as an arm of Govern- 
ment, is to play into the hands of those who 
want a map on horseback, and do not be- 
lieve in popular government, and are always 
the first to fan indiscriminate public derision 
of Congress. Scmetimes ,their purposes are 
honest and earnest, sometimes not—but that 
isn’t the point. 

Would we rather be represented in Wash- 
ington through the machinery of draft and 
rationing boards, or through letters to the 
White House, than through Congress? What 
would that solve, and how could it serve us 
as well as Congress, even with all its im- 
perfections, does? 

It is a wholly commendable thing—more 
urgent than ever today and in the years 
ahead—to strive for the election of more 
and more able men to Congress. 

But we must not mistake the undermining 
of Congress for a means of improving it. 





A Home Town Editor Defends Congress 
From Promiscuous Attacks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 5, 1942 


Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. 
| Speaker, it has been the current vogue of 
| literary dilettanti and know-it-all radio 
| commentators to unburden themselves 
| about Congress as an institution. Con- 
gress has been the butt of indiscriminate 
diatribes written by many news colum- 
nists. It has been open season against 
| Congressmen and Senators. Congress 
has been the universal whipping-post. 
Here and there an enlightened news- 
| paper editor or radio commentator re- 
| veals a keen and penetrating insight into 
| the true situation, and discerning the 
hard and brittle truth through thé mias- 
mic vapor of lies, camouflage, and mis- 
representation with which the picture 
has been clouded, has come to the de- 
fense of Congress an institution. 
These gentlemen deserve our profound 
gratitude for their endeavors to uphold 
and encourage one of the three equal and 
coordinate branches of our Government, 
a branch which the Consitution regarded 
| as the most important, since it named it 
first. 


as 
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Among these defenders of Congress 
may be numbered Earl Godwin, radio 
commentator; Gould Lincoln, syndicated 
columnist attached to the Washington 
Star; Hugh Russell Fraser, in the Pro- 
gressive; Mark Sullivan, nationally syn- 
dicated columnist writing in the Wash- 
ington Post; Count Igor Cassini, of the 
Washington Times-Herald and affiliated 
newspapers; the chief editorial writers of 
the Patterson Press; the chief editorial 
writers of the Philadelphia Record and 
of the Christian Science Monitor. In re- 
cent weeks the number of these defenders 
of Congress have increased by leaps and 
bounds, but the harm done by the dissem- 
ination of lies concerning the status of 
“xX” cards and congressional retirement 
annuity compensation, previously by 
others, is serious. 

Hitler ridiculed the German Reichstag 
prefatory to the accession of the National 
Socialist Party to power in 1933. The 
members of that elective body were en- 
visaged to the people, by Hitler and 
his mouthpieces, as stupid, lazy, dishon- 
est, unpatriotic, and altogether worth- 
less. 

Congress is the very essence of our de- 
mocracy. It is comprised of the elected 
representatives of all the people. It is 
of the very warp and woof of the people. 
When anyone condemns Congress, he 
condemns the people. A river can rise 
no higher than its source. The source of 
Congress is the people. 

In recent years, by the very nature of 
government, its problems have become 
increasingly complex, its methods rapidly 
growing more recondite and incompre- 
hensible to the average citizen. We have 
permitted ourselves as a Nation to grow 
topheavy with bureaucrats. The National 
Capital is saturated with ex-Harvard and 
ex-Yale professors. A lesser sprinkling 
of pedagogues from the University of Chi- 
cago and Princeton is notable here. Wall 
Street brokers have closed up their offices 
in Manhattan and kissed goodbye to their 
moribund securities businesses and have 
moved lock, stock, and barrel to the Na- 
tional Capital. 

We have even reached the point where 
a leading bureaucrat proclaims pontifi- 
cally that for a Congressman to visit Gov- 
ernment agencies, institutions, Army 
camps, bureaus, and widely separated 
Federal buildings in and about the area 
of the national capital, is not official-busi- 
ness. In Heaven’s name what is it, if 
not official business, when a Congress- 
man, on behalf of his own people, per- 
sonally visits these Federal agencies? 
He is compelled to go there because the 
home folks have given up in disgust when 
overwhelmed by buck passing and dis- 
couraged by being pushed around by the 
bureaucrats. The bureaucrats despise 
Congress because they prefer to carry on 
their arrogant operations without su- 
pervision from any elected official oper- 
ating on Capitol Hill. The Constitution 
declares that no Member of Congress 
may be arrested en route to or from ses- 
sions of Congress, and Congressmen are 
by statute given special District of 
Columbia auto license plates to attach to 
the regular license plates of their cars so 
that their official position may be recog- 
nized by the local police and they be 


allowed to park in restricted zones, so as 
to expedite their public business. 

Congressmen are expected to get re- 
sults in the national capital for their 
home district. To deprive them of their 
necessary requirements of gasoline and 
oil, now, would be equivalent to hiring a 
carpenter and then removing from his 
tool chest his hammer and,his saw. 

Congressmen aré subjected to heavy 
income taxes, to sugar rationing, to 
black-out restrictions, to rubber-tire and 
other deprivations, just as is every other 
citizen, but he must fight to protect his 
means of representing effectively his 
home people. 

Mr. Mel Voorhees, executive editor of 
the Tacoma Daily Times is a young man 
of perspicacity and acumen. His edito- 
rial comments on the front page of his 
growing daily newspaper in the city of 
Tacoma, Wash., always are challengingly 
interesting and worthy of scrutiny. Be- 
cause my friend Mel Voorhees has shown 
a remarkable grasp of the status of Con- 
gress in the year 1942, and because he 
reveals a recognition of the indispensable 
role of protector against complete bu- 
reaucracy which must be played by Con- 
gress, Iam proud to solicit the unanimous 
consent of my colleagues of the United 
States House of Representatives to read 
his splendid editorial into the ConcreEs- 
SIONAL RecorD. Here it is: 

THESE TIMES 
(By Mel Voorhees) 

Some newspapers, many radio commenta- 
tors, and a lot of citizens are doing America 
a disservice by currently batting Congress 
from pillar to post. 

Remember the fabled shadow boxer? His 
shadow took substance and knocked him 
silly. 

If we permit anyone to convince us that 
our Congressmen are dumb, or crooked, or 
crassly indolent, or lacking in patriotism, then 
we are permitting them to convict us. 

For Congress is an accurate reflection of 
our national body politic, of American so- 
ciety, of you and me. 

And if you don’t believe that, you are, in 
my opinion, kidding yourself. 

Of course, I do not say there are no dumb 
Congressmen or crooked Congressmen. 

As long as we have that type of citizen, 
there will be some of us dumb enough, or 
crooked enough, or sufficiently uninformed, to 
insert a few of them into most any elective 
body. 

In: sum total, we get, we always get, just 
what we vote for. 

But because of our own shortcomings, to 
condemn Congress is lfkxe saying everybody 
in this State ought to be locked up because 
a few thousand of us are Jamming our penal 
institutions. 

Sure, most Congressmen thought they were 
entitled to X (unlimited) gas-rationing 
cards. So did most of us. 

And many Congressmen voted for congres- 
sional pensions. Well, most of us look for- 
ward to pensions. We vote for ’em, too 

Not so long ago Congressmen voted against 
war and against conscription and against 
huge Army and Navy appropriations. Now 
it appears that was a mistake. 

But let’s be honest enough to admit we 
made the mistake. In those actions, Con- 
gress reflected—reflected accurately—Ameri- 
can public sentiment at that time 

Bear this in mind: Congress is us in the 
National Capital. As a matter of fact, it is 
all of us there is in that city. 

Congress is our last line of defense against 
a howling, seething, self-seeking mob of 
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bureaucrats who would like to be freed of 
restraint 

And if they succeed in persuading us that 
Congress, our Congress, is composed of nin- 
compoops and ought to be stripped of power, 
then our protective bulwark will be gone. 

This is a time to encourage our House 
Members and our Senators. Back them; 
don’t bash them. 

Encourage them to inquire, to investigate, 
to debate, to vote their convictions, to fully 
exercise the power we entrust to them as the 
legislative branch of government. 

Be mindful of the. fact that, from Cabinet 
members on down through all its mazes, our 
bureaucracy is composed simply of those who 
asked us for jobs and to whom we gave jobs 

We should expect the bureaucrats to do 
those jobs—and then pipe down. Especially 
so, Since, so far in this national emergency, 
they aren't doing as good a job as needs to 
be done. 

To our Senators and our House Members 
I say: 

“Buck up—and tell them so! 

“It is on you, and on you alone, that we 
the people have conferred the right to speak 
for those of us back home 

“That is a supremely great honor—and in 
that circumstance you should find the 
strength to carry on. 

“We don’t expect you to be infallible; we 
do expect you to be inflexible in determina- 
tion to preserve government by the people 

“For, remember, you and you alone are 
of the people.” 





Why Make Excuses? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 5, 1942 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following editorial from 
the Providence Journal of June 2, 1942: 

WHY MAKE EXCUSES? 

Doubtless there are dozens of alibis for the 
decline in voting registration. But no amount 
of excuse making an lessen the fault. Gaso- 
line and tire rationing, increased business, 
failure to permit permanent registration or 
extend the biennial period from June 30 to 
September 30, or the press of war work itself 


are not justifiable reasons. On the contrary 
they provide all the more caus? for citizens to 
let no obstacle, personal inconvenience, cr 


sacrifice stand in the way of exercising the 
free rights in a democratic country 
One need not hark back several centuries 
to recall that men and women fought for 
those free rights. At this very hour who'e 
nations and peoples are fighting for them over 
all the world. The supposed trouble of waik- 
ing a few blocks to register is petty in- 
Lf 


deed compared with that. The indiff ice 
or procrastination which leads thousands of 
cur citizens to risk losing a voice in the af- 
fairs of <*>cir Government is sheer blindness 


to their best interest and the best interest of 
the Nation. 

An all-out response at the polls is as essen- 
tial to the democratic welfare of the American 
people now as is all-out production for the 


winning of the war. This is as patriotic and 
plain as is the Declaration of Independence 
principle that a government established to 
secure the inalienable rights of life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness derives its just 


powers from the consent of the governed, 
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Rhode Island is not the only State which 
twnfortunately fails thus far to demonstrate 
popular eagerness to take part in this year's 
elections. Rhode Island’s relative decrease 
fn registration to date, however, should be 
the immediate concern of everyone in Rhode 
Island. Less than 26,000 persons registered 
during May, as compared with almost 45,000 
during the corresponding month in 1940 and 
even more during May 1938. The Providence 
over-all gain of 5,000 is not so encouraging 
as it seems, for most of the increase occurred 
in only three wards. All other cities—ex- 
cept possibly Pawtucket’ which practices se- 
crecy as usual—and 24 of the towns are still 
behind 1940 totals, as of June 1. 

Don't let anyone plead “more important 
matters” as an alibi for not qualifying to 
vote. Nothing can be more important. 
Don’t let anyone say he'll decide later 
whether to vote. The American people this 
year, Of all years, must have a direct say in 
choosing Federal, State, and local officials 
to make momentous decisions upon which 
the safety of the Nation and the survival of 
democracy will depend. And don’t let any- 
one offer as an excuse that “there’s a war 
going on.” That’s exactly why the United 
States must have full and free elections. 





Nation-Wide Gas Rationing Will Retard 
War Effort 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1942 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
officials have under consideration the 
matter of rationing the consumption of 
gasoline in the Middle West. I urge that 
before any such action is taken, that 
officials and representatives of oil produc- 
ing States be permitted a hearing and 
that the Government agencies be re- 
quired to show cause for the necessity of 
gas rationing in the oil producing States 
and other States where ample transpor- 
tation is available. 

Fuel oil as well as aviation gasoline, 
butadiene, and toluene, are byproducts 
in the manufacture of gasoline. Refin- 
eries in the Middle West will be unable 
to continue to refine oil because of the 
impossibility of disposing of the gasoline 
necessarily produced as a by-product in 
the production of fuel oil should a Na- 
tion-wide gasoline rationing be made 
effective. Refineries have already very 
nearly exhausted their storage space be- 
cause of previous rationing. 

What I have said is based upon the 
consideration of what is best for the en- 
tire country in the prosecution of its war 
effort. Nation-wide gas rationing in 
areas that can easily be supplied will 
retard the production of essential mate- 
rials for the proper prosecution of the 
war. It might prove disastrous. 

The distance we must travel in the 
Southwest is much farther than in the 
East. We have not the rail and bus 
transportation they have in the East. 
Furthermore, it is going to take taxes to 
help pay for this war. Practically all 
the automobile and tire concerns have 


closed in many sections. Drastic gaso- 
line rationing will simply multiply our 
present troubles. Most of the balance of 
many small businesses will close, includ- 
ing many small filling stations and gar- 
ages; all of the small and independent 
refineries will close, and in my opinion 
a large number of the smaller wells will 
be abandoned forever. 

Our schools, government, and roads in 
22 oil-producing States are largely de- 
pendent upon oil. 





Protest Against Gasoline Rationing in 
Middle West 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 5, 1942 


Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, a majority in Congress have 
heretofore delegated nearly all legislative 
power to the Executive. Therefore, we 
now find it necessary to petition officials 
in the executive departments, who have 
been placed in control of the Nation’s 
affairs, in order to secure a hearing for 
our respective constituents. Since the 
people of Minnesota are entitled to be 
heard on the vital issue of gasoline ra- 
tioning, I have directed the following let- 
ter to Mr. Donald Nelson, of the War Pro- 
duction Board, who with his associates, 
will pass upon this question within the 
next few days. 

The letter to Mr. Nelson reads as fol- 
lows: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., June 5, 1942. 
Mr. DONALD NELSON, 
War Production Board, 
Office of Production Management, 
Washington, D. C. F 

Dear Mr. NELSON: I desire to register my 
strongest protest against the rationing of 
gasoline and fuel oil in the Middle West. 
There is no gasoline shortage in this section 
of the country. In fact, oil wells from Texas 
to Montana and Michigan are only permitted 
to pump a fraction of their normal flow, and 
large surplus supplies of petroleum products 
are accumulating. 

From the Allegheny Mountains and west, 
transportation facilities by pipe line, rivers, 
truck, and rail are more than adequate to 
take care of supplying all types of petroleum 
products for both civilian and war needs, 
without causing a shortage. 

It is most unfortunate that the eastern 
seaboard States are not able to secure an ade- 
quate supply of gasoline due to the sinking 
of tankers in the Atlantic. But, why, Mr. 
Nelson, should the entire country be made 
to suffer a tremendous economic loss purely 
as a matter of sympathy because of the 
breaking down of ocean transport facilities 
for the eastern area? We, of the Middle West, 
are anxious to help construct pipe lines to 
the Atlantic seaboard to relieve the present 
shortage. 

The argument is advanced that the balance 
of the country must be rationed on gasoline 
to conserve rubber for war purposes. If this 
is the truth, and our tires are needed for the 
war effort, I, and every other American citi- 
zen, will gladly give his car and tires to the 
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Government. After all, we now have only 
one job, and that is, to win the war as 
quickly as possible. Every true American is 
consecrated to this task. 

However, the rubber conservation argument 
cannot stand up, if the people have received 
true information from Government Officials in 
charge of our war effort. 

No one claims that the Eastern States were 
rationed to conserve rubber. The rationing 
Was necessary on account of a shortage of 
gasoline in the area. The sinking of tank- 
ers caused the shortage in gasoline supplies. 

It is estimated that we now have a supply 
of raw rubber between 400,000 and 600,000 
tons. To say nothing of several hundred 
million new tires, and an estimated scrap tire 
rubber stock of over 2,000,000 tons. All of 
this can be used for war purposes. Only a 
few days ago, President Roosevelt’s press con- 
ference statement on rubber, caused the fol- 
lowing newspaper headlines from coast to 
coast: “Hope held for civilian tires soon”; 
“President optimistic over tires”; “ ‘Rubber- 
less tire near,’ says F. D. R.”; “Rooseveit opti- 
mistic on rubber”; “President takes issue with 
own war-agency heads on rubber crisis.” 

The President must know if we are getting 
the truth on the rubber situation. He should 
know. To be frank about it, there has been 
too much loose talk, during the past few 
months, by high officials, about confiscating 
private cars and tires, and rationing of this 
and that commodity. We had better have 
the cold truth at once. We can take it. 
Otherwise, public morale and the national 
unity our country needs to win the war, will 
be destroyed. 

To the State of Minnesota, unnecessary ra- 
tioning of gasoline will cause terrific economic 
damage to business and agriculture, without 
stressing the estimated $170,000,000 annually 
spent in our State for recreational enJoyment 
in the land of 10,000 lakes. Every citizen 
of Minnesota is wholeheartedly back of our 
Government in the war effort. We are con- 
tributing a good share of our resources to 
win the war. Agriculture, manpower and 
industry are all cooperating to the limit. We 
are willing to make sacrifices. Hundreds of 
small businessmen and manufacturers have 
already been forced out of business. Thou- 
sands of individuals have been thrown out of 
work because of Government war policies. 
We are ready to make more sacrifices—but let 
the people know the truth. 

Let me point out that the rank and file of 
automobile drivers are conserving their tires. 
The reduction in speed limit and the dis- 
appearance of virtually all pleasure driving 
has brought results. 

In conclusion, I wish to request of you, 
that your office conduct a Nation-wide in- 
vestigation with public hearings to determine 
the need for country-wide gasoline rationing, 
before arbitrary action is taken. The people 
are entitled to this much consideration. The 
success of our war effort depends upon na- 
tional unity. Arbitrary action without justi- 
fication will destroy the unity we need to win 
the war. 

Very truly yours, 
AvucGusT H. ANDRESEN, 
Member oj Congress, 





Gasoline Rationing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 
HON. PAUL CUNNINGHAM 
OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 5, 1942 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM of Iowa. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
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marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing telegram from representatives of 
yarious civic organizations of Ames, 
Iowa: 

AmeEs, Iowa, June 4, 1942. 
Congressman Pavut H. CUNNINGHAM, 

House Office Building, 

Washington, D. C.: 

We, the undersigned, find that the peo- 
ple in our locality resent any proposal to ra- 
tion gasoline presumably for the purpose of 
conserving rubber. Our people will curtail 
speed and car use voluntarily if told what is 
expected of them. We ask that you as our 
elected representative make known in Con- 
gress the wishes of your constituents. 

Wilford Nairn, President, Junior Cham- 
ber of Commerce; Russell M. Vif- 
quain, Lieutenant Governor, Di- 
vision No. 1 Iowa-Nebraska Di- 
vision Kiwanis Club; Ed J. Kel- 
ley, President, Lions Club; E. N. 
Hansen, Commander, American 
Legion Post Ames; Arthur H. Bow- 
man, President, Elks Club; Verne 
M. Young, President, Rotary Club; 
Fred Randau, resident, Story 
County Farm Bureau. 





America’s Leadership in the Wor!d’s 
Crisis 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 8, 1942 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an address 
on the subject America’s Leadership in 
the World’s Crisis, which I delivered at 
the Holy Name breakfast of the postal 
employees at Buffalo, N. Y., on May 31, 
1942. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


We who are meeting here today are about 
to witness the final phase in the world con- 
flict for man’s freedom. Because this is a war 
for freedom—freedom of religion, freedom of 
expression, freedom from fear of oppression, 
freedom from want—it is truly a people’s war. 

It,is to those four freedoms enunciated by 
President Roosevelt that the men and women 
of the United Nations have dedicated them- 
selves. For we in America have long known 
that men cannot live half free, half slave. 
That profound truth is deeply embedded in 
the core of our American experience. 

For all of us—our fighting men and fight- 
ing men of the United Nations—the supreme 
hour of crisis is approaching. During this 
summer and fall, Hitler must win all, or 
lose all. He knows that. We know that. 
For this supreme moment we must, therefore, 
muster all our courage and energies. Each of 
us must perform his allotted task—the men 
in arms, the people at home, the workers and 
managers of industry, those of us in govern- 
ment. For if this war has taught us any- 
thing, it is that we are all combatants; in 
total war no sector of the population is safe 
from the terror of the enemy’s wrath. The 
men, women, yes, even the children of Amer- 
ica will not be found wanting. The Ameri- 
can people are on the march. There is no 
turning back. Nothing will stop us short of 
complete victory. 


It has been said that our people were not 
prepared for this war of the hemispheres. 
In one sence that is true. For we have al- 
ways been a peace-loving people. Militarism 
has not been our predominant characteristic. 
However, whatever advantages in arma- 
ments the Axis may have had is now rapidly 
being overcome. We are already out-produc- 
ing the Axis in certain types of matériel. 

But in another and deeper sense we were 
prepared. For the social philosophy of the 
New Deal had revitalized and strengthened 
the spirit of America. In President Rocse- 
velt, the people of this country found a leader 
who translated into reality their hopes and 
aspirations. The American people will neither 
return to the old order nor bow to the new 
order of nazi-ism. 

The utter economic collapse of this Nation 
in the early thirties, the widespread distress 
of millions of people, the fear which stalked 
across the land, now appears to us in retro- 
spect like a troubled dream. We were then 
literally a sick Nation. 

You will remember that overnight, as it 
were, with the election of Mr. Roosevelt, all 
that changed. For to the office of the Presi- 
dency had come one who not only had a 
sense of the direction in which he desired to 
move, but brought with him a profound 
sense, also of the direction in which the times 
required him to move. His coming was provi- 
dential. 

Our financial system was prepared for the 
strain of the emergency. The farmer, too, 
came into his own. Unemployment insur- 
ance and Old-age pensions became society’s 
reward to the soldiers of industry who, 
through no fault of their own, were rendered 
the victims of the business cycle. The unem- 
ployed youths were taught useful trades— 
trades which are today forging the imple- 
ments of war—and their muscles made hard— 
muscles which are today behind the guns 
and tanks of our armed forces. 

The good soil of the land which had been 
mined and neglected was everywhere refcr- 
ested. We are not alone the arsenal but we 
are now, likewise, the granary of the United 
Nations. Industry, too, was made ready 

Have you forgotten that 6 years after the 
depression, business enterprise, now doing a 
great job, was restored to health again? 

It is, therefore, no mere coincidence that 
we find ourselves in this struggle for our 
existence physically, financially, and spirit- 
ually strong. It was truly providential. 

It is my considered opinion that in the 
absence of those great social reforms to 
which I have referred our American democ- 
racy would have been impotent to cope with 
the evil forces of Hitlerism. If these great 
social experiments of the New Deal have done 
nothing else, they have redefined for our time 
the dignity and meaning of human freedom. 
The solidarity of the republics of the West- 
ern Hemisphere, an invaluable source of 
strength, is attributable to the good-neighbor 
policy of our President. 

Yes; I am fully aware that tanks, planes, 
ships—the physical stuff of war—are, of 
course, all-important. But China, lacking 
even rudimentary equipment, has for 5 years 
made a mockery of the superior equipment of 
the Japanese. Why? Because the Chinese 
people possess the unalterable will to fight 
for the preservation of their idea of the good 
life. And the Russians, confronted with the 
most formidable army ever assembled, an 
army flushed with victory in the west, an 
array of fighting men and matériel thought 
to be the finest in the world—yes, the brave 
people of Russia let the invading Nazis know 
that Russie is fighting for home and country 
It is no longer Hitler who takes the offensive. 

And what of the heroic men and women of 
Britain? In the days when the Luftwaffe 
was pounding British cities and towns by 
night and day the people of England gave 
the world a memorable example of courage 
and fortitude which will long be remem- 
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bered. The plain people of England know 
for what they are fighting. 

The Chinese, the Russians, the British, 
and the other peoples of the United Nations 
have fought back heroically against over- 
whelming forces and equipment because they 
are fighting for something precious, to pre- 
serve man’s oldest aspirations: The dignity 
which comes from being a free man; the right 
to live a decent life without fear of the 
tyranny of a Gestapo; to be a citizen of a 
government of one’s own choosing; to live in 
a society where one’s children have a better 
opportunity for education than their par- 
ents; to worship God unmolested; to take 
pride in one’s job; to build a world where 
the fear of unemployment and a homeless, 
shelterless old age are unknown. These are 
some of the things we know and we love in 
free America. They are the things for which 
men fight. . 

Remember that this is a war of ideas in 
which what a man holds to be good deter- 
mines on which side he fights. Our side 
believes in freedom for all men. The other 
side believes in freedom for a privileged few— 
the herrenvolk—and slavery for all the rest. 

Today the stricken people of the Nazi-con- 
quered and occupied lands must do the bid- 
ding of that military class or die before the 
execution squads of the Gestapo. 

But there is still another reason why this 
Nation has been spiritually and physically 
conditioned for the part which it is now 
taking in this world conflict for the mastery 
of ideas. It is the matchless leadership of 
our Commander in Chief and President, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt 

In his background we find compelling evi- 
dence of his complete dedication to religious 
idealism. It is necessary to understand this 
in order to know the reason for his capacity 
to sense the spiritual implications of recent 
international events and to appraise them of 
their effect upon this country. Consider the 
personality of our Chief Executive in terms 
of his resignation to Divine Providence when 
he was stricken with a malady from which 
few men could ever have rallied. His resig- 
nation was accompanied by a personal detcr- 
mination of effort to regain his 
since that, too, was a duty which he owed to 
Divine Providence 

Upon his recovery President Roosevelt, 
tested by long physical suffering which 
raised his life’s ambition to a supernatural 
level, constantly thought of public service 
from the viewpoint of broad humanity, cou- 
pled with its duties to the Divine Will. When 
President Roosevelt received the opportunity 
of national public service through the choice 
of the electorate on three successive 
sions, he translated idealism into important 
practical results. The history of the New 
Deal, therefore, is inseparable from the re- 
ligious and spiritual personality of Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt. 

President Roosevelt early perceived the 
threat which totalitarianism presented to our 


strength, 





democratic foundations. One of his first offi- 
cial acts upon assuming the Presidency was 
to begin strengthening our depleted Navy 
Early in his administration, the President 
warned that broad oceans no longer offered 
immunity from attack; that the range and 
striking power of aviation had shrunk th 
approaches to the North Americen Conti- 
nent; that the Axis giobal strategy was de- 


signed to encircle and separate us f1 


friends, 


You will recall—it was only yesterday— 
that the President’s insight to, and percep- 
tion of, the Axis objectives was denounced 


as “warmongering” by the isolationist 


When it became increasingly appare 


Hitler’s peaceful overtur were in reality 
but the Axis stratecy of war, the President 
sought to strengthen us for the crisis to come 
by urging upon Congress the repeal of the 


neutrality legislation. 
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When at last the fury of Hitler’s military 
might was unleased upon Poland, it was the 
President’s conception of lend-lease fur- 
nished the precious months which were 
needed to ready us for the inevitable total 
world conflict. 

Then came selective service—the youth 
of America turned to arms. 

With Pearl Harbor the curtain was rung 
down on the period of defense. America 
had been attacked. United, now we all 
closed ranks behind our leader. The awful 
business of war had begun in earnest. The 
giobal strategy of Axis encirclement against 
which the President had warned was un- 
folding—grimly and bitterly. 

I shudder at the thought of what might 
have been our fate if President Roosevelt 
had not been at the helm; if he had not 
imparted to our spirit and mind some of 
the toughness of his own indomitable an- 
cestry; if he had not readied the Nation for 
the hour of mortal conflict. His was a lead- 
ership of vision and foresight 

As soon as international events shaped 
themselves into a threat to that type of 
‘ivilization to which the western world had 
become accustomed over many centuries, the 
reaction of the President is again best un- 
derstood in relation to his high standards 
of responsibility to the divine plan and the 
values of good, as we Americans understand 
The placing of President Roosevelt 

Hitler is therefore most striking. 
lt would seem*that Providence had decreed 
that world-wide political opposition to Hit- 


them 


opposite 


ler should be centered in that one living 
personality who would have the best chance 
of success in the world crusade against the 
subversive forces of tyranny. 


Today, as never bef 


re in the history of 


the world, the people look to the President 
of the United States to assuage their suffer- 
ing, to liberate them from the yoke of 
tyranny, and to enlarge the horizons of this 
world for themselves and their children 

No public office in the world carries with it 
greater responsibilities than the Presidency 


of the United State: For not only is the 
President the leader of the people of the 
United States, he also the acknowledged 
ieader of the United Nations 

It is to the President of the United States 
tl the lovers of freedom everywhere 
throughout the world look for the just and 
enduring peace to come It is to Mr. Roose- 
velt’s unfaltering courage, his warm hu- 
manity, his penetrating vision, that the 
oppressed people of Europe and Asia look for 
the fulfillment for all men of the central 
purpose of the American dream—genuine 
freedom for the many rather than privileged 
license for the fev 

At the peace table it shall be America’s 
great opportunity to translate the four free- 
dom a ternational code by which 
nations must live 

This time the common man will not only 
win the war, but, please God, he will also win 
tI I € 





Straight Thinking on Gasoline Rationing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ARTHUR CAPPER 


OF KANSAS 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 8, 1942 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 

unanimous consent to have printed in 


the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
by Gov. Alf M. Landon before the Execu- 





tive Club, Chicago, Ill., on Friday, June 
5, 1942, the subject of the address being 
Straight Thinking on Gasoline Ration- 
ing. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


These are days of absorbing interest to all 
of us. The future of millions, if not all man- 
kind, is being determined on the two thou- 
sand-mile battlefront of Russia. 

It might almost be said that as Russia goes 
or holds this summer, so goes the world. 
The duration of the war will have a profound 
effect on all life after the war. 

The American people are quietly intent and 
determined to fight on and on, until victory 
crowns Our arms. 

Despite an apparent surface selfishness and 
jockeying for position, the bulk of the Ameri- 
cans are ready to sacrifice everything and 
anything to win the war. Anything less than 
that would be a betrayal of our fellow citi- 
zens in our armed forces. 

To organize, equip, and train an army of 
four and one-half to six million men, while 
at the same time furnishing arms and equip- 
ment to our allies overseas, is a task that 
would have proven insurmountable to a peo- 
ple less ingenious, patriotic, and courageous 
than Americans. How well that task has 
been met is proven in a thousand canton- 
ments, flying fields, shipyards, and factories. 
The fundamental ability of our people to rise 
to any situation that confronts them has 
made possible the great success that on the 
whole has been achieved 

But we are not a people content to be 
kept long in ignorance of the way the job 
is heing handled. 

One day a Cabinet member gives out an 
optimistic statement as to the prospects for 
an early victory for our cause 

The next week the President chides the 
American people for being swept off their 
feet by baseless optimism and loose talk 

Henderson and Ickes issue conflicting 
statements on the rationing of gasoline. 
Then it is proved that the statistics of stocks 
and supplies and deliveries do not show the 
necessity for severe rationing of gasoline any- 
where in the country 

Conservation of rubber is then mentioned 
as the real reason for rationing of gasoline. 

However, on May 26, the President calms 
the country—threatened with chaos. because 
our industrial and business life is built on 
the internal-combustion engine, not the 
horse and buggy. The President calmly as- 
sures the American motorists that they would 
have a new substitute tire to replace their 
present tires when worn out 

But Mr. Donald Nelson does not agree with 
the President’s views on rubber. In fact, 
when the President said the situation was 
not much to get excited about, he left the 
War Production Board speechless 

But not for long. The War Production 
Board continues preparing plans for a “sell 
your tires to the Government” campaign, 
with the threat of compulsory requisitioning 
in the background. 

At this point the Quiz Kids faint. And 
Professor I. Q. collapses from overexcitement 
in trying to give the correct answer. 

The whole rubber situation has been 
fumbled from start to finish, and we are 
paying the penalty. As the facts are re- 
vealed by congressional committees, it is the 
President, and not Jesse Jones, who slowed 
down the synthetic-rubber program. 

As I have said, and as is generally recog- 
nized, there is no reason for rationing of 
gasoline. Even in the East, gasoline stocks 
are only three-twentieths below the same 
period last year. 

Despite the shortage of tankers in the past 
year, the deliveries of petroleum psoducts to 
the East could have been greatly increased, 
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and can still be, if Secretary Ickes would 
listen to practical men of the oil industry. 
But Mr. Ickes knows it all—in theory. 

The Secretary is attempting to pass the 
buck to the War Production Board for not 
allowing him steel to build the great pipe 
line from Texas to New York. Only one who 
has floundered around as Mr. Ickes has would 
attempt to put another department in the 
hole. 

Secretary Ickes was turned down in his first 
application for steel for use in the Texas to 
New York pipe line. If the steel was not 
available then, he surely knows it is less 
available now. But he announces he is going 
to ask the War Production Board for a hear- 
ing if his pending application is turned down. 

When the tanker shortage developed last 
June, Secretary Ickes did not turn to other 
ways that were immediately available for in- 
creasing the supplies of petroleum products 
to the Northeast States. 

That is not hindsight with me. On June 
12, 1941, in a statement for the International 
News Service, I suggested the use of idle tank 
cars, the laying of short pipe lines to elimi- 
nate the bottlenecks in the existing pipe lines, 
the swapping of oil and products so as to in- 
crease the efficiency of the routing, stopping 
of piping gasoline from the Atlantic coast as 
far west as western Pennsylvania. 

But Secretary Ickes scorned the ability of 
the railroads to do much with tank cars. 
Eventually a congressional committee forced 
him to use them. The railroads are now de- 
livering over 650,000 barrels of petroleum a 
day to the East. They could deliver more if 
Mr. Ickes would permit them to do so. 

The piping of gasoline West was not 
stopped until this spring. Some of the short 
pipe-line loops have been completed, after 
months of delay. And some still remain 
uncompleted. 

It has not yet appeared definitely whether 
it is rubber or gasoline the administration 
is trying to save. There are no figures to 
convince the public on the gasoline end. 
If they want to save rubber, why did they 
not start at that end, instead of the round- 
about way. They have confused a long-suf- 
fering, patriotic people by not representing 
the situation candidly. By their lack of can- 
dor they have created difficulties. 

As a matter of fact, the committee of the 
Congress have done a fine job of prodding 
the slow-moving, bickering Washington bu- 
reaucrats into more efficient methods. 

The administration’s confusion and con- 
troversy continues over the use of all avail- 
able materials and plant equipment for mak- 
ing synthetic rubber. 

The War Production Board raised many 
objections to the use of grains for making 
alcohol to be used in making synthetic 
rubber. 

It took the prodding of the Gillette com- 
mittee of the Congress to force even the use 
of existing available distillery capacity in 
making alcohol from grain. 

The Senate committee developed that the 
present distillery capacity can be put into 
mass production quickly. The Schenley 
Distilleries agree. For heaven’s sake, what 
are we waiting on? Let’s get busy on both. 

I Have always based my pubiic and private 
policy on the fact that oil is a vital ir- 
replaceable natural resource. Regardless of 
my private interests, I think that is the only 
sound public policy. 

Farm products are replaceable. In fact, 
you can make alcohol out of anything grown 
on the farm, even waste materials, like corn 
stalks. 

The War Production Board is just getting 
around to making a survey of the whole grain 
alcohol problem. One of the Democratic 
Senators accuses Secretary of Agriculture 
Wickard of “being asleep at the switch” on 
this grain-rubber situation, 
































But the War Production Board does not 
deny that rubber can be made from grain by 
way of alcohol. It raises other objections, of 
cost and transportation. 

I think we should do everything to cut the 
cost of Government, but not in a situation of 
this kind. 

We should take the distilleries for massed 
production of alcohol for rubber. And cer- 
tainly we can get into production more 
quickly that way than by building petroleum 
rubber plants from the ground up. Con- 
tracts for some of these plants have only been 
let in the last few weeks, and undoubtedly 
some are still to be let. 

The operators of the distilleries say they 
will need only a slight change of existing 
plants to produce alcohol for rubber. New 
plants, closer to raw materials, should solve 
the transportation problem. If not, the rail- 
roads are still hauling a lot of nonessentials 
that could be cut out. Furthermore, they 
haven't fallen down yet on any job that has 
been given them. 

Before accepting lack of transportation as 
a reason for not building new rubber-grain- 
alcohol plants, I would want to hear from 
the railroads themselves. 

We need to save our oil resources. It is 
true that the oil industry will be drowning 
in motor gasoline as a by-product of high oc- 
tane gasoline. It is true that petroleum 
rubber will provide us oil producers a badly 
needed temporary outlet. However, if the 
President is right about substitutes for tires 
being available, we will have a market. Be- 
sides, the oil refiner is no more desperate as 
to where to put his surplus gasoline than the 
farmer his surplus crop. 

But I think it is a short-sighted policy to 
use our oil supply for that purpose when 
rubber from grain can be made. And no 
one among the Washington bureaucrats any 
longer denies that it can be done. Russia has 
been making rubber from grain alcohol since 
1915. 

I do not need to tell you of the magnitude 
of the economic vistas this opens up. It 
will have economic and political repercus- 
sions around the world. It would be the an- 
swer to the farm problem, not by restriction 
but by production. I do not think I am 
taking any shingles off my own roof, because 
in the long run the oil industry would bene- 
fit by the greatest prosperity the farmers ever 
knew. 

That was my view when, as Governor of 
Kansas, I energetically backed legislation to 
make possible the building of a grain alcohol 
plant in Kansas. That plant is now in 
operation. 

The possibilities of the effect on all busi- 
ness and industrial life of America of the 
use of farm products, including the waste, 
for massed production of synthetic rubber, 
staggers the imagination. 

Another reason for not lightly discarding 
or minimizing the grain rubber plants is that 
after the war they could be continued, when 
the petroleum products will be needed in 
other ways. 

Furthermore, there are 550,000,000 gallons 
of liquor on hand. If this can be more 
quickly converted into industrial alcohol to 
make tires for our cars than we can build new 
plants or remodel our plants, I think every 
patriotic citizen would be willing to see it 
done. 

It might be well for the Senate agricultural 
subcommittee, which has done such a good 
job of bringing all these facts to the atten- 
tion of the country, to investigate whether 
the liquor on hand can be made into rubber 
for tires more quickly, and as a stop-gap, 
than we can get them any other way 

As every line of business has experienced, 
there is no immediate connection between 
what goes on in Washington and the years of 
experience of those in the particular industry. 


In Washington there is endless discussion. 
I am not speaking now of the Congress. The 
country’s welfare requires debate and dis- 
cussion there. 

Nor am I speaking now of the President 
and other high-ranking officials contradict- 
ing each other 

There is endless discussion among all the 
minor officials. And in my industry, after an 
order is written no one can understand it. 
Then a clarifying order is written. And no 
one can understand that. So it seems that 
Washington is like the early Kansas railroad, 
described once by a Kansas legislator as “hav- 
ing nary termini at ary end.” 

In spite of that, what a magnificent job, 
as a whole, our country has done. 

A peace economy almost overnight has been 
converted into one of war. The figurative 
beating of plowshares into swords has been 
stepped up to the nth degree. And still it 
is not enough. 

To build an army of four and one-half 
to six million men, equip them with all the 
effective instruments of warfare; to build a 
two-ocean navy; to prepare to fight on five 
continents and the seven seas, calls for an 
effort that staggers the imagination. 

But the preparations go on unceasingly 
We are not smug nor satisfied. We realize 
that many mistakes have been made, but we 
must make as few as possible. 

Workers, farmers, managers of ‘industry, 
have valiantly gone ahead in the great effort 
to out-produce all the forces that are ar- 
rayed against us. The amazing thing that 
becomes apparent as you travel from one part 
of the country to the other these days is that 
industries are proceeding, farmers are plant- 
ing crops and growing them and planning 
for the future, workers are giving their best 
efforts to their jobs. That was expected by 
those who had confidence in the vitality of 
our country. 

This war is going to be won by the great 
united effort of the American people. Planes 
are rolling out of factories at a rate that no 
one has ever anticipated. Ships are being 
built at an unbelievable rate of speed. Great 
quantities of food are being piled up and 
new crops are getting under way. All this 
is America at work and at war. 








Free Legal Services to Officers and 
Enlisted Men 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES L. McNARY 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 8, 1942 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I have 
a letter from the distinguished junior 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. DANAHER ] 
touching an important matter, accom- 
panied by a newspaper article. I ask 
that the letter and article be incorpo- 
rated in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter 
and editorial were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

UNITED STATES SENATE, 
June 6, 1942. 
Senator CHARLES L. McNary, 
Minority Leader, United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR McNary: You already know 
of my keen interest in all matters affecting 
the profession and practice of law and the 
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high status of lawyers. The place they hold 
in our social structure has never been more 
exalted and the services lawyers render to our 
citizens never more highly to be evaluated 
than now. The part played by the lawyer in 
wartime can be distinctive, and one phase 
of opportunity to serve is to be seen in what is 
being done in Connecticut. Throughout my 
entire practice of the law I have been a mem- 
ber of the Hartford County Bar Association, 
and have taken an intense personal pride in 
that splendid organization. We have liked to 
think that the law gave to us an opportunity 
for service which far transcended its every 
other aspect. The membership of the Hart- 
ford County Bar Association has been in the 
forefront of many innovations for the greaier 
public good, but now in a most timely effort, 
the association has initiated a program to 
render free legal service to the officers and 
enlisted men at the Bradley Field Air Base, 
located at Windsor Locks in Hartford County 
My friendship for my colleagues at the bar 
would fully justify my interest in everything 
they do, but now they have made so unique 
a contribution that I wish the Senate a 
country to know what they are doing. I, 
therefore, would appreciate your inserting in 
the Appendix of the Recorp this letter, to- 
gether with an article appearing 

ford Courant for May 28, entitled, “Free 


nd the 





in the Hart- 


it 


Legal Service for Air Base Men,” and an edi- 
torial from the same newspaper dated May 29 
Please believe me with my kindest regards, 
Cordially, 
JOHN A. DANAHER 
{From the Hartford (Conn.) Daily Courant 
of May 28, 1942] 


FREE LEGAL SERVICE FOR AIR-BASE MEN HART= 
FORD COUNTY BAR ASSOCIATION INITIATES PLAN 
TO AID BRADLEY FIELD PERSONNEL 


Free legal services will be provided to officers 
and men at the Bradley Field air b 
Windsor Locks by members of the Hariford 
County Bar Association starting next week, it 


was announced Wednesday by the : cia- 
tion’s committee on public relations and pub- 
lic service 


Believed to be the first such arrangement 
made anywhere in the Nation, it includes th 
offer of defense in civil suits and criminal 
prosecutions in any courts within Hart! 1 
County. The lawyers will go to the air base 


rather than the soldiers hav 
Offices in the city. 

The plan to provide this service is said to 
have been originally suggested by Assistant 
State’s Attorney H. Meade Alcorn, Jr., wha 
has been working for some time to set it in 
operation 

Col. Clyde V. Finter, commanding officer 
at Bradley Field, expressed his appreciation 
to the bar association in accepting the offer 
and said that “personnel of this station wil) 
greatly benefit thereby 

“There is a definite need for such services 
particularly for assistance in the preparation 
of wills, powers of attorney, and i 
tion of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Relief Act 


ng to go to 


nternret 
n pI 


Services will not be limited, as in usual 
free legal aid plans, to younger lawyers, but 
experienced legal talent will go to the t 


Tuesdays and Thursdays each week from 7 
to 9 p. m., starting next Tuesday evening 
The county bar association will provide a 
set of statutes and other necessary materials 
to be placed in office space made availa 
at the base. While soldiers will be defended 
in county courts under the plan, cases 
be initiated 


l not 


The public relations and publi rvice com- 
mittee of the bar associaticn said that it hed 
been making arrangements for some months 
and would, after seeing how the plan works 
out with the permanently based military unit, 
probably extend the free serviccs to men in 


antiaircraft and 
Hartford County. 


other unit stationed in 
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{From the Hartford (Conn.) Daily Courant of 
May 29, 1942] 


LEGAL AID FOR THE AIR BASE 


Hartford, like many other cities, has ex- 
tended the services of its legal aid bureau to 
soldiers and sailors who can call on the or- 
ganization in person. But the new project 
set up by the county bar association under 
which experienced lawyers will go to Bradley 
Field twice a week to give without charge 
such legal advice and assistance as the men 
require is apparently unique. The un- 
dertaking is so sound and promises +o be of 
such real value that there is every reason to 
expect that it will be taken up by other com- 
munities with camps that are without easy 
access to the established free legal services. 

There are few soldiers who do not at one* 
ime or another need legal advice. They have 
wills to be drawn and powers of attorney to 
be made out to help settle their affairs back 
home. The Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Relief Act, 
which changes the effect of certain contracts 
to which they were parties at the time they 
entered the service, applies to many men who 
do not understand its provisions. In addi- 
tion, there is a host of matters of civil law in 
which soldiers, like civilians, need profes- 
sional advice 

As yet, the program applies only to the air 
base, but it is understood that if investiga- 
tion indicates a need for its extension to 
other units in the vicinity, the service will be 
made available to them. In this, as in so 
many other ways, the legal profession is mak- 
ing its contribution to the war effort. 









+ 








Pastoral Letter of March 22, 1942, of 
German Catholic Bishops 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT F. WAGNER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 8, 1942 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
pendix of the REecorp a very important 
pastoral letter of German bishops of the 
Roman Catholic Church read in the 
churches On Passion Sunday, March 22, 
1942, copy of which has just reached this 


country. It was published in the New 
York Times yesterday, June 7. 
There being no objection, the letter 


was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 


as follows: 
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church since the war started. It accuses 
them of trying to destroy Christianity in 
Germany before the soldiers return home. 

The letter protests specifically against all 
violations of personal freedom, against the 
killing of insane persons, and the proposal to 
kill incurables, against the forcible confisca- 
tion of property, including churches and 
church property from the lawful owners, and 
against the Gestapo’s spying on and charges 
of treason against priests and laymen who 
stand up for religious freedom. 


SUMMARY CONVICTIONS SCORED 


It demands juridical proof of all sentences 
and the release of all who have been impris- 
oned without proof, the return of seized 
property, and protection of all citizens against 
false accusations. 

Declaring that the bishops intend to de- 
fend “our sacred creed” against all attacks 
and that they “decisively and finally” refuse 
the Nazi suggestion that “we should prove 
our patriotic faith through faithlessness to- 
ward Christ and our church,” the letter urges 
the German laity to support the church and 
to “repulse all attempts to make you waver.” 


TEXT OF LETTER 


The text of the pastoral letter of the Ger- 
man bishops “on the situation of the Catho- 
lic Church in Germany” follows: 

“DEAR DIOCESANS: For years a war has raged 
in our fatherland against Christianity and 
church, and has never been conducted with 
such bitterness. Repeatedly the German 
bishops have asked the Reich government 
to discontinue this fatal struggle; but, un- 
fortunately, our appeals and endeavors were 
without success 

“Even in wartime, when solidarity has 
always been a matter of course, the fight 
continues; nay, increases in sharpness and 
bitterness and lies like a tremendous incubus 
on the Germany people, of whom at the last 
census 95 percent—in Bavaria even 98 per- 
cent—have professed to be Christians. 

“Therefore, the German bishops have con- 
sidered it their duty toward church and 
people to put an end to this internal war by 
a public declaration and an effective order. 
As we know that the faithful expect their 
bishops to do everything to protect belief 
and conscience, to reestablish the peace of 
religion and church and to ease their souls 
from severe pressure, we feel obliged to 
make public the most important points of 
our memoir (to the Reich government). 

“Z 

“In the concordat of July 20, 1933, the 
Reich government granted the Catholic 
Yhurch state protection for the free devel- 
opment of its functions. Actually, these 
grants have not been kept. Christianity and 
the Catholic Church have been denied state 
protection and are being fought and fettered 
through measures and organs of party and 
state. 

WORSHIP IS RESTRICTED 

“1. Promised and pledged was ‘the liberty 
of creed and worship of the Catholic religion.’ 
In truth, pressure is frequently used on those 
who depend on state or party positions to 
force them to conceal or deny their Catholic 
religion or to compel them ti bandon the 
chur 








h. Through numerous ordinances and 
laws open worship of the Catholic religion 
has been restricted to such a degree that it 
has disappeared almost entirely from public 
life. It appears as if the sign of Christ, 
which in the year 312 was gloriously carried 
fi the catacombs, is to be driven back to 
the catacombs 

“Even worship within the houses of God 
is frequently restricted and oppressed. Quite 

number of places of worship, especially in 
the Ostmark, in the newly iquered terri- 
tories, but also in the old Reich, have been 
closed by force and even used for profane 
purpt Services in rented rooms have 
been prohibited despite urgent necessities 
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Purchases of lots for the construction of new 
churches is being rendered impossible. 

“From time to time religious instruction 
for children and juveniles has been pro- 
hibited even in church-owned premises and 
has been punished. Religious care in hospi- 
tals has been most severely restricted through 
new laws. 

“2. Cathclic parents and the Catholic 
Church have the natural and divine right to 
educate their children religiously according 
to the principles of the Christian faith and 
ethical law and in conformity with their own 
consciences. Through concordats, the in- 
fluence of the Christian churches on school 
and education has been expressly granted. 

“Actually, however, the rights of parents 
and church are being more and more restrict- 
ed and have become ineffective. Juveniles 
in state youth organizations, in hostels and 
labor camps, often even in schools and coun- 
try homes for evacuated children are being 
influenced in an anti-Christian manner and 
kept away from religious services and celebra- 
tions. In the new state institutions (such as 
teachers’ training schools, all-political educa- 
tional homes, etc.) any Christian and religi- 
ous influence is absolutely impossible. 

“3. The Catholic Church and its priests 
have the right and the duty to pronounce and 
defend, freely and unrestricted, orally and in 
writing, the creeds and doctrines of the Chris- 
tian religion. The clergy, by agreement, has 
been granted state protection for the execu- 
tion of its duties. 

“In reality, Catholic priests are watched 
constantly and suspiciously in their teaching 
and pastoral duties; priests without proof of 
any guilt, are banned from their dioceses and 
homes, even deprived of their freedom and 
punished for having fulfilled their priestly 
duties truthfully and scrupulously. 

“It is unbearable that clergymen are being 
punished with expulsion from the country or 
interment in a concentration camp without 
court procedure and any contact with the 
clergy, when approach to the bishopric could 
have resulted in the explanation of misunder- 
standirgs or the prevention of mistakes. 

“The holding of religious services and exer- 
cises is made almost impossible; the religious 
press has been destroyed almost entirely; the 
reprinting of religious books, even catechisms, 
school Bibles, and diocesan prayer books is not 
permitted, while anti-Christian writings may 
be printed and distributed in mass circula- 
tion.” 

CHURCH’S WORK HAMPERED 


“4. It is consented upon and granted by 
agreement: ‘Orders and religious societies 
are not subjected by the state to any spe- 
cific restriction regarding their pastoral, 
educational, medical and relief work, con- 
duct of their affairs, and administration of 
their estates.’ 

“In fact, the Catholic orders have been 
expelled from schools almost entirely and 
are being curtailed in their other activities 
on an ever-increasing scale. A large part of 
their property and their institutions have 
been taken away from them and many are 
destined to perish because of the law pro- 
hibiting able-bodied men to work for them. 
Consequently, the German people will be in 
future without the pastoral services of the 
priests of the orders and without the sacri- 
ficing services of their nuns. 

‘5. It has been promised and granted: 
‘Within the limitations of the law, the 
clergy has the sole right to erect, conduct, 
and administer the seminaries for priests 
as well as church refectories.’ 

“In truth, not only the church refec- 


tories for students have been largely de- 
stroyed or taken from the administration 
of the church authorities but even semi- 


naries for priests have been confiscated and 
deprived of their clerical status. This is in 
conformity with the purpose of those who 
wish to deprive the Catholic priesthood of 
successors. 





“TT 


“We emphasize that before the authorities 
we not only stand up for religious and cleri- 
cal rights but likewise for the human rights 
bestowed by God on mankind. Every honest 
human being is interested in the respect and 
preservation of these rights; without them 
the entire western culture must break down. 

“1. Every man has the natural right for 
personal freedom within the boundaries des- 
ignated by obedience to God, consideration 
of his fellow man and the common good 
and the just laws of the civil authorities. 

“We German bishops protest against every 
disregard of personal freedom. We demand 
juridical proof of all sentences and release 
of all fellow citizens who have been deprived 
of their liberty without proof of an act 
punishable with imprisonment.” 

STATE KILLINGS CONDEMNED 

“2. Every man has the natural right to life 
and the goods essential for living. The liv- 
ing God, the Creator of all life, is sole mas- 
ter over life and death. 

“With deep horror Christian Germans have 
learned that, by order of the state authori- 
ties, numerous insane persons, entrusted to 
asylums and institutions, were destroyed as 
so-called ‘unproductive citizens.’ At pres- 
ent a large-scale campaign is being made for 
the killing of incurables through a film rec- 
ommended by the authorities and designed 
to calm the conscience through appeals to 
pity. 

“We German bishops shall not cease to 
protest against the killing of innocent per- 
sons. Nobody’s life is safe unless the com- 
mandment “Thou shall not kill,’ is observed. 

“3. Every man has the natural right to 
property and the use of his lawfully acquired 
property and to protection by the State of 
private property against willful interference. 
Nevertheless, in past years many church 
possessions, and especially houses of religious 
orders, have been taken away by force from 
their lawful owners and used for other pur- 
poses. Even places of worship have been 
confiscated and desecrated. 

“We bishops, in the name of the Catholic 
people, from whom come the members of 
our orders, protest against this violation of 
natural property rights and demand the re- 
turn of the unlawfully confiscated and in 
many cases sequestrated property. We pro- 
test against such willful acts for the sake of 
the common good and as defenders of the 
fundamental social order willed by God. For 
what happens today to church property may 
tomorrow happen to any lawful property. 

RIGHT TO TRUTH CLAIMED 


“4. Every man has the natural rights to 
the protection of his honor against lie and 
slander. 

“On the front and in the homeland faith- 
ful Christians fulfill their patriotic duties 
like all their felow citizens. Yet Catholic 
priests and laymen are suspiciously watched, 
secretly suspected, nay, publicly branded as 
traitors and national enemies, just because 
they stand up for the freedom of the church 
and the truth of the Catholic faith 

“Catholics of the religious orders have ful- 
filled their duty heroically in the field, at 
home and in war, a fact which has been fre- 
quently acknowledged through the bestow- 
ing of war decorations. In spite of this, 
many have been deprived of their monastic 
homes. 

“We bishops protest against such viola- 
tions of truth and justice and demand ef- 
fective, honorable protection for all citizens, 
including faithful Catholics and members of 
Catholic orders. 

“For months, regardless of war misery, an 
anti-Christian wave of prapaganda,. fostered 
by party meetings and party pamphlets, has 
been carried through the country with the 
clearly noticeable, even outspoken, aim to suf- 


focate the vigor of the Catholic Church in 
German lands. 

“If possible, they wish to destroy Christian- 
ity in Germany during the war, before the 
soldiers, whose Christian faith gives them 
the strength for heroic battles and sacrifices, 
return home. The vast majority of the Ger- 
man people, whose deepest feelings are hurt 
by such attacks on Christianity, justly expect 
the immediate and frank rectifications of the 
Reich Government of the unjust oppression 
and hated struggle against Christianity and 
the church. 

“Dear Diocesans: We bishops have in- 
formed you of our grave worries and ardent 
endeavor for inner peace in our German na- 
tion. We call upon you, with the devotion 
we have always shown you, to support our 
efforts through your prayer and your un- 
shakable faith, and to repulse decisively and 
vigorously all attempts to make you waver 

“We wish to prove through our attitude 
that we long for nothing but internal peace, 
and esteem nothing as highly and faithfully 
as our sacred creed, which we shall defend 
against all attacks. Decisively and firmly we 
refuse the suggestion that we should prove 
our patriotic faith through faithlessness to- 
ward Christ and our church. 

“We remain eternally true to our Father- 
land just because, and at any price, we re- 
main faithful to our Saviour and our church. 
God bless our country and our holy church 
God give an honest, happy, lasting peace to 
the church and the Fatherland. 

“Tue GERMAN BISHOPs, 
“For the Diocere of Wuerzburg. 
“MATTHIAS, Bishop of Wuerzburg. 

“Wuerzburg, March 22, 1942. 

“The above pastoral letter is to be read in 
all churches during the services on Passion 
Sunday, March 22, 1942. 

“Responsible for distribution and edition: 

“The Bishop of Wuerzburg 

“MATTHIAS EHRENFRIED.” 


What Is Isolationism? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 8, 1942 


Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission to extend my 
remarks, I include an editorial from the 
Pike County Republican, Pittsfield, I., 
which I believe should be preserved: 

ISOLATIONISM——-WHAT IS IT? 


There is a lot of loose talk about something 
called isolationism. Our own Senator Brooks 
said the other day that isolationism was 
sunk at Pearl Harbor. If isolationism (in 
the sense in which the term is now used) was 
sunk at Pearl Harbor, we sustained a greater 
catastrophe there than we thought. If iso- 
lationism in the broader implications of the 
term was meant, then something was sunk 
that did not exist in this country. That also 
does not make sense. 

As a matter of fact, people talk about tso- 
lationism without pausing to consider what 
the term has come to mean. Isolationism, 
in its present implications, is merely a syn- 
onym for Americanism. It has nothing what- 
ever to do with figurative Chinese walls or 
cold-shoulder attitudes toward other world 
peoples. Isolationism as used since the be- 
ginning of the present World War in Europe 
means just one thing—isolation of America 
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from other people’s quarrels in which we have 
no concern. 

“Isolationism,” as the term is now used, is 
summed up in our Monroe Doctrine. No real 
American, so far as we are aware, has now 
or ever has had any desire to hold this country 
aloof from any constructive program that 
means betterment for any or all pecples. 
Americans never have been willing to involve 
the country in any program that would in- 
evitably iead to force of arms 

It is foolish for anyone to apply the term 
“isolationist” in its more sinister aspects to 
any honest American or honest American po- 
litical party. It is not only foolish, it is 
vicious and is intended to be just that by the 
Communists and their fellow travelers who 
apply it in that sense. President James Mon- 
roe, in originally stating his great doctrine 
said: “In the wars of the European powers in 
matters relating to themselves we have never 
taken any part, nor does it comport with ir 
policy to do so.” 

Isolationism, in the sense I 
Monroe Doctrine, should be practiced and 
preached by the Republican Party. The Re- 
publican Party should shout it from the 
housetops. We must reaffirm it in the 
that follows this war 

Isolationism—what 

It is the good neighbor 


implied in tl 


is it? 
who attends tc s 


own business and is willing that ot! 
should attend to theirs It is the fe 
(individual or nation) who doesn’t go ar d 
poking his nose into other people’s potato 
patches. 


Isolationism—what is it? 

It is Washington, the father of his country 
it is Jefferson, the founder of the Democratic 
Party; it is Lincoln, the founder of the Re- 
publican Party; it is Andrew Jackson, the old 
rough and ready of American politics; it is 
James Monroe, the author of the Monroe Doc- 
trine; it is the Monroe Doctrine itself. 





lus Gentium 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 8, 1942 


Mr.MEAD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the REcorpD an address delivered 
by Prof. Max Radin, entitled “Ius Gen- 
tium,” at the Riccobono Seminar of 
Roman Law at the Catholic University 
day, May 






of America School of Law, Mon 
11, 1942. 
There being no objection, the address 


rd 


was ordered to be printed in the Reci 
as follows: 

Ius gentium was an idea 
ancient law and changed it 





that enforced exclusive 

race and nationality into one t 

to embrace mankind. Ordinarily such ideas 
in the ancient world are derived from 
Greeks. In this case, however, we must 


to the Romans who developed the concept as 
well as the term, to a point far beyond any- 


thing achieved by their Greek teachers and 





models 

When we meet the phrase first, it h al- 
ready undergone a remarkable chang: We 
can, however, readily conjecture some of tl! 
stages through which it had passed. At the 
time of the great compilation of Justi i 
which was to give law to the western world 
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ing of a law that underlay all specific laws, 
a law derived from human nature, purified 
and enlightened by reason, under which all 


men could live 
The Rom did not arrive at this concept 
at once. They began with a notion, general 
throughout t! Mediterranean world, that 
t ger was rightless, so far as national law 
Vv but that the difference between those 
ns risen in the scale of civil- 
iz that had not, lay precisely 


iy in which they dealt with 





time it was only as a per- 


sonal privilege that this sense of the right of 
the stranger found expression. And when 
nations and states made treaties with éach 
other in which they accorded their citizens 
reciprocal rights in the territories of each 
other, the development of that idea made 
more rapid ides at Rome because Rome 
had more varied and extensive treaties with 
other peoples than any other state known to 


tome, risen to a position of 
xploited these treaties so as 


history That R 
2 € 
m of alliances into an empire, 


I 
predominance 
t 
t 





i ther ' We may say that Rome 
compensated for that by creating—to be sure, 
quite late—the idea of a citizenship which 
was almost a world citizenship 
The law that made these treaties obliga- 
tory, the law whose sanction was merely the 
Sé of the moral obligation of an oath or 
covenant between parties that were not 
under a common government, that law was 
called the iu entium, international law, as 
it ill calle And under this very name 
us gentium it has been handed down as 
dition from the earliest times till, after 
the e of d very, Francisco de Victoria in 
S n, and centi later, Hugo Grotius in 
H da, restated it in modern terms against 


Christian background 























form of ius gentium is the continuing 
? permanent strand in a changing and 
( plex ¢ I The other elements re- 
c ed pe 1 development in Rome. 
Al over h ancient world after the 
earli nd primitive concept of the rightless- 
nger had waned, there were 
court n whicl tranger and citizen might 
be ard in claim ainst each other. Men- 
made by Aristotle of some exceptional 
places in wl foreigners had courts of their 
! One < these exceptional places, al- 
h Aristotle, of course, could not have 
fit, v he city of Rome 
é s 243 B. C., a magistrate 
v l ( d with the sovereignty of 
Ron r e it f, who was to hear 
{ onl pety foreigners We have 
é I believe that he applied for- 
€ ] I Roman law, and that he 
d f law ¢ he 
5 1 it 
J r peregrinus, the 
league, the city 
’ iv s edict tust 
a nister the law Out 
( mag rates body of laws 
! | ich the Romans themselves 
rium,” “magistrate-made 
has 1 I resemblances to 
VM I aay s a sub- 
‘ t t A 
r trate law of the city 
I dy of equitable 
ely n ucted the crude 
! Roman so the 
I f the foreign praetol 
i i the f gn law or 
i v } f It t a rene 
Ron s continued to 
{ ! i. € ge l foreign 
I -Romar \ I principles of which 
I S t T were demonstrated 
by their p iz € r another of the 
c ed ¢ nitie V 1 which Rome 


ius gentium had taken upon itself the mean- 

















I have said that the Romans late in their 
career—in A. D. 212 in fact—established the 
idea of a world citizenship, at any rate, of a 
citizenship vastly more extensive than had 
ever been known before. And three cen- 
turies earlier they had taken a’ step in that 
direction which basically contradicted the 
ancient notion still maintained by Aristotle, 
that a state and city were identical, that no 
state could properly exist which was larger 
than the group that could come together in 
one place within the hearing of one man’s 
voice, 

Rome, in 89 B. C., found itself compelled 
to add to its citizenship all the Italians, 
formerly classified as allies or friends or 
neighbors. This sudden access of thousands 
of new citizens shifted a mass of legal busi- 
ness from the foreign praetor’s court to that 
of the city praetor and furnished a reason- 
able occasion for the reorganization of both 
courts. That reorganization took the form 
of permitting a new and simplified procedure, 
which on the whole may well be called the 
most flexible and adaptable that courts have 
ever known. 

But a subtler change took place this 
time as well, a change both in the science 
and the practice of the law. It was the 
age at which Cicero’s teacher, the famous 
lawyer, Quintus Mucius, first attempted to 


a 
at 


systematize and classify the law. And in 
practice it was the period when the ius 
gentium, the foreign law of the foreign 


praetor’s court, was found to be so nearly 
like a body of rules based on reason and 
equity that the term inevitably shifted its 


meaning in the minds of lawyers. From 
being ius gentium, in the sense of the 
law of foreign nations, it became ius 
gentium in the sense of the “law of all 


nations.” 

In this new guise, it was as applicable to 
Romans as to foreigners. Indeed, the for- 
eign praetor’s court itself soon changed 
character. This happened under Augustus 
when so many changes were made in Roman 
government and administration. It became 


a court in which citizens and foreigners 
were heard in their mutual claims, not 
merely foreigners against foreigners. But it 


rapidly declined, because real foreigners with 
the rights of residence in Rome became few. 
Most men of foreign origin were emanci- 


pated slaves, i. e., men of conquered na- 
ions, who, differently from modern prac- 
tice, became Roman citizens by that fact. 
They themselves had limited rights, but 
their children were full citizens. 


tome was a unique city and ius gentium 
a unique concept. To turn what was a 
privilege accorded as a mark of special grace 
into a right that a magistrate armed with 
all the power of the state could enforce, is a 


common enough development. But to do 
so on behalf of persons who had no ties 
of kinship or common government was 
to create an idea of law that we our- 


selves have only imperfectly realized in prac- 


tice, as, of course, the Romans did not 
realize it 

Ideas do not work themselves out, as 
solemn philosophers tell us. They are 
worked out by men. When a Roman his- 
torian denounces a Roman general who se- 
cured a victory by poisoning the enemy’s 
water supply, he makes clear that it is not 
the idea of right law that has been lacking 
in the western world but men of good will 
and right minds to make the idea effective. 


The Roman ius gentium is our inheritance, 


since we are participants in that great 
civilization which began in the Mediter- 
ranean. It is well worth careful study. 
But it is not enough to study it. Unless 
we accept its obligations, in deeds as well 
as words, we may find ourselves recurring 
to the savage days in which all men are 


rightless who do not belong to the one 
superstate that claims the dominance of the 
world as its privilege. 
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An F. D. R. Celebration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SCOTT W. LUCAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 8, 1942 


Mr.LUCAS. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an article writ- 
ten by Herb Graffis, of the Chicago Times, 
entitied “An F. D. R. Celebration.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


AN F. D. R. CELEBRATION 


How about a day for Franklin D. Roosevelt? 
It should be a day when every factory in the 
country hits a new- peak of war matériel 
production, when the War savings bond and 
stamp sales set a record day’s sale, when 
every other home-front war activity will hit 
its top gait. It should be a day with parades 
and speeches that won’t interfere with pro- 
duction, but which will give the holy cause 
a hot deep shot of the hoopla that will 
inspire even greater zip in our efforts. 

A fellow named Fred Newman had the 
hunch for the Franklin D. Roosevelt day. 
When he told me about it I wondered what 
had happened to him. He voted for Hoover. 

In the tough years of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt’s first two terms Fred’s business nose- 
dived. The fellow is a diligent, smart worker. 
He could have blamed the President for New- 
man’s troubles. He could have said this social 
gain proposition is a lot of “coneroo.” He 
could have snarled and damned Roosevelt as 
a war monger. But he didn’t, although I 
must say that Fred didn’t spend his spare 
time going around beating drums for Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt. 

Now he thinks we all could benefit by a 
highly enthusiastic and substantial tribute 
to the President. hy? Because Newman, 
like other Americans who know what the 
score is, realizes the Nation would have been 
in a hell of a fix if it hadn’t had Franklin 
D. Roosevelt to show the foresight, stand the 
abuse, and do the work that has led us all 
in achieving a miracle in quickly getting 
ourselves in condition to fight for our free- 
dom. 

We could make history with a Franklin D 
Roosevelt day. It’s been our temperament 
to wait until too late to give our great men 
acknowledgement of their wise, strong lead- 
ership. Washington and Lincoln never had 
Nation-wide celebrations that might have 
helped a lot in making the Revolutionary and 
Civil Wars shorter. They were constantly 
handicapped by the petty picking and the 
conniving of those who detested Washing- 
ton and Lincoln for what they were doing 
for all their fellow Americans, instead of 
primarily keeping in mind the interests of a 
small, selfish minorit 

Hitler, Mussolini Hirchito have days 
when their people have to turn out and heil, 

iva, and banzai them. Their peopie must 

or else We are not compelled to. 
A Franklin D. Roosevelt day would be a 
glorious demonstration of the common man’s 
confidence himself. Roosevelt’s whole 
policy has been based on giving the greatest 
number of people a fair break, and it’s time 
the greatest number of Americans let the 
man know he’s been right in this aim. 

So there's the idea. It can be made—and 
should be made—one of the most gigantic 
and substantial demonstrations of the might 
and unity of the good common American 
man, woman, and child that ever tipped off 
the world to what kind of people we are. 
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Fundamentals of Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. FRANCIS MALONEY 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 8, 1942 


Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an address entitled “Fundamentals of 
Freedom,” delivered by Mr. E. E. Wilson, 
president of the United Aircraft Corpora- 
tion, at the Union League Club of Chicago 
on May 28. 

Because Mr. Wilson’s address deals 
understandingly with one of the funda- 
mentals of our form of government, I 
think it is of particular interest at this 
time. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as foliows: 

When Winston Churchill said of the Royal 
Air Force, ‘Never in the field of human con- 
flict was so much owed by so many to so 
few,” he might equally well have been re- 
ferring to the epic of the American aircraft 
industry. When the history of this war is 
written, it will clearly reveal the miracle of 
American aircraft production, and the cou- 
rageous part played by a handful of men 
once called munitions racketeers and mer- 
chants of death. 

You will recall the performance of the last 
war, when we spent hundreds of millions of 
dollars on aircraft that arrived too late. Out 
of this failure of World War No. 1 grew the 
triumphs of World War No. 2—and all because 
a few young men determined never to let it 
happen again. 

Most of you will remember the aircraft con- 
troversy that revolved about General Mitchell. 
I wonder how many of you recall that Presi- 
dent Coolidge appointed a board, headed by 
Dwight Morrow, to investigate it. The re- 
port of that board is one of the great docu- 
ments of modern times, and Dwight Morrow 
should go down in history as one of our great 
statesmen. 

This board found 15 years ago that a strong 
air force is a fundamental requirement for 
national security, that the backbone of that 
air force must be a strong, private industry, 
financially sound and technically supreme, 
and that a continuing program of procure- 
ment of military and commercial aircraft was 
essential to such an industry. That docu- 
ment is the Magna Carta of American avia- 
tion—if not the salvation of our freedom. 

It breathed the breath of life back into a 
groggy industry, and the several 5-year pro- 
curement programs which followed, developed 
its sinews. Even then, the going was heavy. 
Pacificism was abroad in the land. Those 
who believed that the way to peace lay 
through disarmament, fostered Congressional 
investigations, profit controls, arms embargos 
and propaganda designed to discourage arms 
production. At a time when old line defense 
manufacturers changed over to silk hose and 
pocket knives, the young aircraft industry 
battled its way against great odds 

Unprofitable home markets forced it into 
the foreign field. There, in direct competi- 
tion with products of countries which, with 
strong nationalism, subsidized their foreign 
trade, it won a clear victory on the perform- 


ance of its product and its low cost. Ameri- 
can Douglas and Lockheed transports, 
powered by American air-cooled radial en- 


gines, dominated the world’s air lanes, 


| 








The proceeds of this trade were plowed 
back into costly engineering research and 
development—to produce even more ad- 
vanced types. It is not to our national credit 
perhaps, but American technological supe- 
riority in aircraft design had to be financed 
by the proceeds of foreign sales and foreign 
licenses. 

Through its own resourcefulness, our in- 
dustry progressed steadily until 1938. Then, 
the arms embargo began to cut off the life 
blood of foreign trade. The work of a gen- 
eration was threatened. The repeal of the 
Arms Embargo Act saved us just at the count 
of nine! 

Immediately, foreign governments placed 
large orders for suppliers, and financed new 
plants. Three years ago, our industry got 
under way on an expansion program that has 
been rapidly snowballing along, until now, 
our aircraft industry alone is producing more 
equipment than the entire output of any 
other nation in the world 

But this is not all. While expanding our 
own output, we enlisted the help of the great 
companies of the automotive industry, and 
others, to construct products of our design 
To appreciate the magnitude of the conver- 
sion job of the automotive people, you must 
understand certain fundamentals. The se- 
cret of automotive mass production was the 
freezing of models and the development of 
single-purpose machine tools designed to re- 
duce costs. While ideal for the automobile, 
built to sell at a price, this was unsuited to 
the airplane, designed for maximum perform- 
ance measured in the highly competitive 
field of transport and combat. Aircraft de- 
signs cannot be frozen, they must be fluid— 
in a process of continual change, to provide 
our pilots with superior equipment at all 
times 

This forced development by the aircraft 
industry of its “philosophy of flexibility in 
production.” We used standard machine 
tools, with special jigs and fixtures which 
could be quickly changed to suit design 
changes. When we expanded, we simply put 
the machine-tool industry into quantity pro- 
duction*on standard machines. That indus- 
try performed the first production miracle 

At the same time, we specialized in auto- 
matic controls; that is, the push-button op- 
eration, to facilitate the training of opera- 
tors. Boys and girls are trained in a few 
weeks to run complicated machines, so that 
to date we have suffered no shortage of man- 
power. All this was foreseen and provided 
for by the leaders of aviation. 

Now it is to the everlasting credit of the 


automotive industry that it adopted our 
philosophy bodily, and put it into effect. To 


do this, it had to scrap its old ideas and old 


tools, learn our specialized technique, and 
even build new buildings and train new 
crews. The rapidity of conversion of the 
automotive industry is another of the mir- 


acles of our time. 

Here stands the record for all to read who 
have eyes to see. The aircraft industry alone 
assumed .to itself the responsibility for pre- 
paring against war to the end that it would 
be ready with the best airplanes in the world 
and the ability to expand its capacity at a 


rapid rate. This responsibility it has dis- 
charged. All the aircraft delivered to date 


have been manufactured by the aircraft in- 
dustry, and those on the way will be built 
to its superior designs 

Just as a measure of the whole industry’s 
performance, let’s take the record of Pratt & 
Whitney Aircraft, the engine manufacturing 
division of my company. Even 3 years ago, 
we were one of the largest engine builders in 
the world. Since then, we have increased our 
output manyfold. This has necess 
great increases in plant and employment. 
The public interest does not permit reveal- 
ing the magnitude of this. Four engine 
models are in large-scale production, includ- 


itated 
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ing the new 2,000 horsepower air-cooled 
Double Wasp introduced last year. In addi- 
tion, we have helped Ford, Buick, Chevrolet, 
and Nash-Kelvinator to build to our design, 
and have furnished priceless technical assist- 
ance and “know how” without profit. 

Any one of these four tasks would have 
been a major undertaking. Their simultane- 
ous accomplishment is without parallel in 
history. In the face of shrill shrieks by 
pacifists, we have accomplished in 3 years 
more than German industry did in 8 years 
under the full force of a government bent 
on aggression. 

I mention Pratt & Whitney Aircraft only 
as an example. Wright Aeronautical has a 
similar record. The industry as a whole ha 
duplicated it. American management i 
be inept in politics, but it recognizes no peer 
in its own field—production 

I am sure you will be interested to kr 
how we appraise the performance of our new 
collaborators. Up in East Hartford 
cently disassembled a new engine built 
Buick here in Chicago, and another 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft. Then, we 
up the parts and reassembled two c« 
engines. Both of them pas ] 
with fiying colors. No 
engines may fly in this wide w 
be completely interchangeable without a 
fitting of any sort, whether they carry the 
proud eagle of Pratt & Whitney Aircraft 
the world-famous insis 
Chevrolet, or Nash. 








; 
ea 
matter where our 


rid, parts will 





In this distinguished assembly of pri - 
tion men of proven competence we h 
helped create and consolidate the greate 


production team of all time 

This is the cold record of performance, yet 
it has a deeper significance still. It means 
that free American enterprise still flies 








broom at its masthead, the 5s) lofac 1 
sweep. The fanatics who 01 r d the cry 
of “merchants of death” now shr scream 


“too little and too late” 
marches on. 

In a recent letter to me, Mr. Curtice, of 
Buick, said, “Certainly, some appre 1 


mention is due your good con pany the sim- 
ple, truth being that our own p! made 
possible by the fact that you had devel 
such a good engine in the first place, a 


gram lis 


you so unreservedly helped us with your 
counsel and guidance, in the second 

“T think it is good alike for industry and 
the country to know this. It must be heart- 
ening to the average man to realize th 
American manufacturers can ¢ 
crisis as vigorously as they ipete 
ordinary times.” 

Manufacture comprises five elements, each 
of which, singularly enough, begins with tl 
letter “M.” You can write a formula a 
it: M—ml+m2+m3+m4+m5. Wher mM” 
is manufacturing, ml is money, m2 
m3 is machinery, m4 is material, anc 
management The first four of these, 1. « 






money, men, machinery, and n ! 
tangible. Of the four, m ial 
the really critical one, because of t - 
ade 

Management, however, is not tar ¥ 
can’t buy it in the market place You ¢ 
create it out of hand. It is born, not r 
You don’t appreciate it unt you 
have it—then it’s too late. It is tl I - 
less ingredient, sort of « 
nishes the imy wil 
m’s are convert 1 inert, 1 
mnts into a living mechar 
aircraft engine 

Its importance is discounted by some 
the bright reformer who said of : inc - 
trialist, “All he knows is how to prod 

Now, the superiority of An I - 
ment cannot be accounted f 
that we are a superior : We d t - 
scribe to that doctrine. O I ! C 
be ascribed, however, to th iperiority of 
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American freedom. Our forefathers left us 
this priceless heritage, not only to free us 
from the compulsion and regimentation of 
the Old World, but to enable us to develop 
and utilize the resources of the new. This 
we have done, while in ther lands, even 
greater resources still lie fallow. 

And the guiding light of our system has 
been hope—hope of reward. In business, 
the reward must be profit, for profit is not 
just material gain—it is the index of worth, 
the signal beacon that in the free play of 
natural forces, indicates which eourse should 
be abandoned and which pursued. More 
importantly, it is the great controller, or 
regulator, of costs—the incentive to get costs 
down. This, in turn, forces volume up, and 
we get the economy of abundance. We get, 
too, a vital living economy—not the dead 
hand of bureaucracy. 

These simple fundamentals are so obvious 
to the businessman as to hardly warrant re- 
statement, yet they have been obscured by 
false doctrines. Profit control is a major po- 
litical project—almost to the exclusion of 
production control. We now have profit con- 
trol by taxation, profit control by negotiation, 
and profit control through price control. A 
nation that neglected its arms, haggles about 
profit with a private industry which sought 
only to protect its homeland. American in- 
dustry, if given a chance, would control profit 








































itself 

My own company, for instance, in the face 
of an astronomical increase in shipments, 
stabilized its net profit at the pre-war level. 





ntage of net profit to 
reent, and now, to 2 to 
Pre-war earnings came 
with others than 
and out of plants 
stockholders and op- 
rated with their resources. This estab- 
hed the policy of ») extra profit out of 
r, to implement which, for over a year, 
. reduced our prices on 
ced price contracts by many millions of 
Other ave done likewise—even 
ugh there is 1 provision for increasing 
orices if costs exceed present estimates. 
Recently, when asked to investigate ,the 
f constructing a new plant with 
nt fund n a distant location, we 
ffered to g he with the understanding 
t additional profit 
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sales from 7 to 5 | 
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ur own Government 
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the free consent of the governed. It mani- 
fests itself in the Christian philosophy of co- 
operation. Its guiding light is hope of re- 
ward. The real reward is the individual 
knowledge of work well done, whether the 
outer symbols be a large house on the hill or 
@ little medal in a case. During the era just 
passing, we have judged too much ky the 
outer symbols. In the period ahead, we will 
judge more by service rendered. 

This concept of freedom is fundamentally 
opposed to the Old World concept of com- 
pulsion, whose driving force is fear. This 
war, at the bottom, is a struggle between 
these two concepts, and the stakes are high 
indeed. And the enemy is not just the Axis— 
it is that sinister force of seifish materialism, 
whether it be called socialism or any other 
reactionary ism. If we lose—it is the long 
shadow of a night of darkness. If we win— 
it is the rosy dawn of a new day. 

We in aircraft were irked by the resistance 
encountered in our struggle to build the 
backbone of national security, but we realize 
now it did us little harm. On the contrary, 
we were made strong by the task of Oovercom- 
ing difficulties. Out of it, we have developed 
a new sense of social responsibility. The 
pioneer aircraft companies are seeking to dis- 
charge a public trust in obedience to these 
ideals: 

“We dedicate ourselves to the great task of 
producing whatever is required by the war 
effort at the maximum rate and the lowest 
cost consistent with high quality. 

“In the execution of the foregoing, we 
pledge ourselves—(1) to limit profit to that 
necessary to maintain the business in a sound 
financial position; (2) to stimulate output 
and reduce costs by rewarding individual 
initiative with adequat. compensation under 
the best possible working conditions; (3) to 
take all measures consistent with accomplish- 
ment of the task to the end that after the 
war we can help restore stability in the short- 
est possible time.” 

These principles combine practical pa- 
triotism with business and social sense. hey 
recognize a stewardship of public funds, for- 
swear excessive profits, and set fair earnings 
as the mainspring that drives our free-run- 
ning machine. They establish salaries and 
wages as the index of worth, the guiding 
spirit of the cooperative system which de- 
pends for its motive upon the hope of re- 
ward. They accept the responsibility of pri- 
vate enterprise for national security. 

I am proud to say that many of our major 
subcontractors, acting under these prin- 
ciples, have voluntarily made substantial re- 
ductions in price. These have been passed 
on to the Government. We thus see in the 
making a new concept of public service based 
on the sound premise of the economy of 
abundance, but with a broader distribution 
of benefits. Here, I believe, is a new em- 
phasis on service, and a real advance in 
human relations. 

Industry wants no excess profit. Indus- 
try didn’t want the war. It has responsibility 
in national security to four groups, the pub- 
lic, the Government, its employees and its 
investors. These are grave responsibilities, 
and only the men who have borne them real- 
ize how heavy they are. The record of history, 
indelibly carved, proves Over and over again 
that only private industry operating under 
the incentive of profit can bring real se- 
curity to any land. What better proof do 
we need than the miracle of aircraft produc- 
tion? 

Industry welcomes change. It thrives upon 
it. Industry even welcomes social change and 
the broader distribution of its fruits. But 
it cherishes its freedom- life spark. It 
hates slavery under any name. It wants no 
“ism” but Americanism. 

Now, as spectacular as industry’s perform- 
ance has been, it still has a long way to go. 
Since we can now manufacture weapons 
faster than men can be trained to use them, 


its 
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or shipping provided to move them, we have 
the responsibility of looking ahead. The 
same vision that provided aircraft in quan- 
tities at a time when they were vitally 
needed must be projected into the aftermath. 
It is industry’s responsibility to provide se- 
curity for our people. Today it is security 
against attack from without, tomorrow it 
will be security from want within. We want 
security through freedom—not at the price of 
freedom. 

We in aviation are thinking a lot about 
this. We created the airplane in the youth- 
ful hope that it would benefit mankind. 
For the moment it is diverted to other 
uses, but in the long run it will come into 
its own. -To appreciate this we must un- 
derstand its fundamental qualities. 

The airplane differs from surface vehicles 
in the important fact that it moves at high 
Speed and in the third dimension. From 
the military point of view, this is revolution- 
ary. It is almost impossible to blockade 
the airplane because of its extreme mobility. 

This is profoundly important now because 
we are being blockaded on both coasts. One 
enemy has denied us strategic materials, like 
rubber, by seizing the source of supply. The 
other denies us freedom of movement on the 
Atlantic by long-distance submarine block- 
ade. This has already forced the use of 
aircraft for transport to a degree that could 
hardly have been imagined 6 months ago. 
The history of aviation is the history of the 
accomplishment of the impossible, and war 
has always been a prime factor in forcing its 
accomplishment. 

We are inclined to think of the striking 
power of aircraft as its primary function. 
The facts are that transportation is already 
superseding attack. If you have followed the 
newspapers, you are aware of startling 
changes that are projecting domestic air 
lines into the far-flung foreign field. And 
the air lines, like our manufacturimg indus- 
try, simply take it in their stride. Horizons 
are already lost in aviation. 

This means that transportation is being 
revolutionized. The airplane, which has al- 
ready shown itself able to compete success- 
fully with highly developed railway and 
highway transportation, comes into its own 
over new terrain. For the airplane is really 
the most economical form of transport, when 
you consider the costs of such surface rights- 
of-way as railways, highways, and water- 
ways. The right-of-way of the airplane is 
the free air. 

Now, with cheap Asiatic sources of ma- 
terials cut off, we are forced to develop re- 
sources of the Western Hemisphere. Costs 
and priorities preclude construction of sur- 
face rights-of-way. The airplane is the an- 
swer, both from the point of view of speed 
and cost. This is true even with present 
airplane designs—and yet revolutionary de- 
velopments are in process 

Among these are some that may revolu- 
tionize personal travel. Mr. Igor Sikorsky, 
the famous Russian designer, has at last 
perfected the helicopter. This rotating-wing 
aircraft can rise and descend vertically, move 
forward, backward, and sideways, and even 
hover! It is possible to construct the heli- 
copter in the form of a light car suitable for 
travel to and from business. Then, when the 
distance warrants, you can go up and over 
by air to your destination! We may have 
seen the end of the era of the present motor- 
cars. 

Whether for transport or private travel, 
great things are possible with the airplane. 
It can be quite as revolutionary after this 
war as was the railway following the Civil 
War and the automobile following World 
War No. 1. Whether it will or not depends 
upon whether our system of enterprise and 
initiative continue 

Thus we have seen the spectacular cre- 
ative work of American industry under the 
system of free enterpris This shining per- 





























formance belies those reactionary ideas of 
depression years, when men adopted “the 
economy of scarcity,” and were mired in the 
slough of defeatism. Now we are busy doing 
the exact opposite of everything advocated 
back there. Ours is a renewed faith in the 
“economy of abundance.” This not only for 
the present war effort but also for the peace 
after war. For in our time we have seen 
clear proof of the fundamental spirituality 
of American freedom, and its philosophy of 
service and sacrifice. Let others trim their 
sails to every fitful wind. Our ship stands 
on--swept strongly by deep currents into 
new waters. 

Men close to research know that we have 
but scratched the surface, and untold op- 
portunities remain for those who have ini- 
tiative and courage and creative capacity. 
The airplane is potentially the basis of a 
new economy capabie of bringing untold im- 
provement to the world. Unexplored and 
undeveloped resources are wide open to de- 
velopment, and a new vehicle is ready for 
duty. If freedom and initiative and enter- 
prise continue in our land, American air- 
planes will realize these possibilities, for 
while innovation and creative research con- 
geal under compulsion, they flourish under 
freedom. 

And so, thanks to our American principles, 
we stand today in a position to realize this 
great future opportunity. Technically, we 
have a head start. Given the opportunity 
to function in the future as in the past, we 
can maintain the lead. Given freedom of 
initiative, American private enterprise will 
fly the world’s air-borme commerce. And 
on the same wings it will carry that free- 
dom, to the whole world. 





Freight Rate Discriminations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN H. OVERTON 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 8, 1942 


Mr, OVERTON. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
appearing in the Labor Record, of New 
Orleans, La., of the issue of May 1942. 
The editorial is entitled “A Removable 
Handicap,” and discusses the freight- 
rate structure and its discriminating 
effect on the industrial South, and also 
various other matters. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

A REMOVABLE HANDICAP 

The freight-rate structure of the United 
States discriminates against the industrial 
South, and in favor of the industrial North. 

In other words, the freight cost of moving 
the average factory-made article from the 
North to the South is less than the freight 
cost of moving a similarly made article from 
the South to the North. 

For this reason industrial development in 
the South has been handicapped in the past. 

After the war, competition at home and 
abroad will be keener than ever known be- 
fore. Trade will drift in the direction of the 
greatest economy and attractiveness. 

Favorable freight rates will be a factor. 
The avoidance of back hauls will be nothing 
The nearness of factories to raw material and 





food supplies will be another. Finally a 
determining factor will be the extent to which 
a trade center and a region go in the making 
their environment attractive to enterprise. 

New Orleans has a great advantage. It 
has an excellent railroad, highway, and navi- 
gation system for distribution. It has an 
abundance of petroleum and gas. Sulfur 
and salt, the bases for many heavy chemicals, 
are here in great quantities. The spirit of 
enterprise is developing rapidly. 

But the port of New Orleans is handicapped 
in some ways by railroad freight-rate sched- 
ules. 

One remedy is freight-rate revision by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Another lies in greater and greater use of 
the inland waterways. Boat lines, when given 
an opportunity to develop all the economies 
of which they are capable, can move freight 
at only a small fraction of the cost of rail 
movement. 

New Orleans can only appeal to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, and then ac- 
cept the Commission’s ruling. 

But the people of New Orleans and of the 
entire Mississippi Valley can themselves 
force a remedy for their freight-rate troubles 
by themselves using the boats in a large way. 





Andrew Jackson Higgins 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ALLEN J. ELLENDER 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 8, 1942 


Mr. ELLENDER. MY. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the 
REcorD an editorial entitled “At the Citi- 
zens’ Banquet,” appearing in the May 
1942 issue of the Labor Record. 

There being no objection, the edi- 
torial was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

AT THE CITIZENS’ BANQUET 


The grand ballroom of the Roosevelt 
Hotel on the night of May 22 presented a 
scene of extraordinary animation; a good rea- 
son, too, paying due tribute to New Orleans’ 
No. 1 key man, Andrew Jackson Higgins. 

The food was good, the tableau was good, 
the plaque was magnificient, the eloquent 
orations were received with much applause, 
but the chief attraction, on which all eyes 
were focused was Andrew Jackson Higgins, 
the possessor of the keenest watercraft brain 
in the entire world 

Mr. Higgins took everything in 
stride, warning the assemblage that 
tion of our merchant marine must be cur- 
tailed in order that the ships constructed 
may exceed many times over those destroyed. 
His words of wisdom were absorbed by his 
many hundreds of listeners. 

Patrick A. McGill, sincere admirer of Mr 
Higgins, attended the banquet, representing 
Piledrivers’ Local 2436 and The Labor Record, 
the paper which he publishes. 

The various local unions of our city 
represented as were ail civic org 
bodies and patriotic societies 

One of Mr. McGill's lifelong acquaintances 
seated at his table recalled the days of years 
ago when Pat was organizer for the teamsters 
union in the city, and president of Local 
2436. In those days bitter strife, the 
American Federation of Labor was confronted 
with many difficult problems in New Orleans, 
and these problems were handied capably 
by Pat, their old stand-by. 
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National Maritime Day of 1942 should re- 
main engraved in the hearts of all Orlean- 
ians, for we, the beneficiaries of Mr. Higgins’ 
genius in the art of shipbuilding, can duly 
appreciate the inevitable American triumph 
in the offing. 








The Patterson Press Urges Congress to 
Recapture Its Pristine Intestinal Forti- 
tude 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 5, 1942 


Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, a few days ago I was greatly 
impressed by an incisive editorial printed 
in the Washington (D. C.) Times-Herald, 
reprinted from the New York Daily News, 
the latter daily newspaper having the 
largest circulation of any in the United 
States. 

In the editorial the writer denounces 
the detractors of Congress, upholds Con- 
gressmen as public officials, defends Con- 
gress as an institution, and urges Con- 
gress not to surrender supinely in the 
face of incessant and inane attacks upon 
it, as an institution, or upon its Members 
in indiscriminate groupings. 

Here is the editorial: 

PENSIONS FOR SENATORS—LIKEWISE X CARDS 


The United States Congress is officially a 


part of the United States Government, sup- 
posedly an important part, but actually a 
pretty timorous part which has been shorn 


or has shorn itself of most of its powers of 
late 

Awhile ago, Congress voted itself pensions 
in an unobtrusive but perfectly legal way. 
Somebody or bodies stirred up a clamor about 
these pensions, and Congress backed down 
We haven't yet been able to ficure out why. 

Our social-security law is based the 


on 





proposition that a worker after a lifetime of 
work should have some money to keep him or 
her going to the end. Some 40.000,000 work- 
ers are now registered under that law, and it 
is hoped it will be extended before long to 
take in farm hands, domestic servants, and 
other groups 

When a Senator has served four or five term 
honestly, or a Congressman 8 or 10, he will 
have saved little if any money out of his sal- 
ary. Should he be turned ou 
horse to pasture, or sh he I ? 
We think he should have a pens aid ou 
of a pension fund to which he has contrib- 
uted, in the manner of police, fire depart- 
ment, and other civil-service ; 

Ve think Congress made a’ mistake in craw- 
fishing on the pension scheme, and vw 
glad, by the same token, t it up to! 
insisting on X cards for Congressmen ; 
Senators in the gas-rationed area Con- 
gressional elections are supp i to } m- 
ing up next November. A ( I I 
Senator cannot campaign effectively re- 
election unless he can § around d 
his constituents, tell them why he } h 
should go back to Washington, ar find 1t 
what they are th*nking. He should } ll 
the gasoline he needs to do h i rly; 
and we hope Congress sticks by it ‘guns on 


t ; 
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Congress and the People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 8, 1942 


Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission to extend my 
remarks, I include the following editorial 
from the Minneapolis (Minn.) Star 
Journal of Tuesday, May 19, 1942: 


CONGRESS AND THE PEOPLE 


Impatience with Congress is common in 
critical times. In the closing days of the 
Civii War, Artemus Ward wrote angrily: 

“Congress, you won't do! Go home, you 
mizzerable devils—go home!” 

There is a good deal of public vexation 
with Congress today. The principal com- 
plaint against it seems to be that—as Ernest 
Lindley remarks—this is just an average 
Congress, and these aren’t average times 

But before the American people join in 
discrediting Congress, they had better con- 
sider soberly what its function is and why 
it behaves as it does, and what would hap- 
pen if it took the imprecations of its ma- 
ligners seriously and either became an echo 
of the Executive-or disbanded. 

Congress is the representative of the peo- 
ple in Washington. 

Contrary to public belief sometimes, it 
does represent the people most of the time, 
in a pretty realistic way. (That, paradoxi- 
eally ; one reason for the outcry against 
it; people who change their minds, or who 
are ahead of or behind the majority, blame 
Congress for misrepresenting them.) 

The prestige and power of Congress is a 
reflection of the prestige and power of the 
people, whose only direct representative in 
Washington Congress is. 

When times are critical and the member- 
ship of Congress is average, Congress needs 
even more support from the people, as an 
institution, than a strong one would. 

Fighting a war is always an Executive job, 
and that was never as true as in this one 

The duty of Congress is not to fight the 
war, or furnish the leadership but to give 
the Executive the things he needs to fight 
the war with, and to keep a firmer liaison 
between the Executive and the people than 
can be maintained, in its essential details, by 
fireside cheats or official flats 

Because power is so centralized in time of 
crisis, Congress has an abnormally urgent 
duty, as part of its job of keeping Govern- 
ment and the people in step, to expose in- 
competence and inefficiency in the war effort, 

when the Executive is reluctant some- 
ve it prod; to uphold civilian 
nvincing itself and the people 
sacrifices are contributing to win- 
; to insist that the broad de- 
ils and admirals and war offi- 
ise to informed lay opinion; 
») hold Government accountable to 
ch is derided and under- 
lo this effectively. And it is 
intry that the proper per- 
kept about the role of 
the center of things in 
executive officials who are 
with getting urgent things done, 
verlook the part Congress must 
the people linked to the war 
ffort 
Elect better men to Congress? 
Sure! 





But they must first of all be men who rep- 
resent their constituents and any recipe for 
improving Congress which does not start with 
that primary ingredient will get nowhere. 

The more breadth of view and legislative 
effectiveness they can bring to that task, the 
better Congressmen they will make. But the 
remedy must lie in each district, and it is at 
hand every 2 years. 

To cry out against Congress as a body, and 
to destroy faith in it as an arm of govern- 
ment, is to play into the hands of those who 
want a man on horseback, and do not believe 
in popular government, and. are always the 
first to fan indiscriminate public derision of 
Congress. Sometimes their purposes are hon- 
est and earnest, sometimes not—but that 
isn’t the point. 

Would we rather be represented in Wash- 
ington through the machinery of draft and 
rationing boards, or through letters to the 
White House, than through Congress? What 
would that solve, and how could it serve us 
as well as Congress, even with all its imper- 
fections, does? . 

It is a wholly commendable thing—more 
urgent than ever today and in the years 
ahead—to strive for the election of more and 
more able men to Congress. 

But we must not mistake the undermining 
of Congress for a means of improving it. 


The Young Man’s Mental and Physical 
Approach to War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


oF 


HON. C. WAYLAND BROOKS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 8, 1942 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp an address en- 
titled “The Young Man’s Mental and 
Physical Approach to War,” ‘delivered at 
the University of Dayton commence- 
ment, May 10, 1942, by James G. Conzel- 
man, who is a great coach, a great ath- 
lete, and a great American. I believe 
this able address to the graduating class 
of the University of Dayton is especially 
timely as we prepare our American youth 
for a world-encircling war. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


It is customary upon an occasion of this 
kind to congratulate the students on a suc- 
cessful completion of certain university cur- 
ricula. It is customary also to congratulate 
those parents and relatives who have sacri- 
ficed, in so many ways, that young men and 
women might walk in the bright beam of 
education. The graduate is told that while 
the adventure of life is a challenging one, if 
he works, if he speaks the truth quietly and 
clearly, he may hope for his share of personal 
happiness 

To the graduates of 1942, this sacrifice and 
this challenge are a pale prelude to the de- 
mands of a world at war. Instead of job 
seekers or homemakers, you suddenly have 
become defenders of a familiar way of life, 
of an ideology, e religion, and of a Nation. 
You have been taught to build. Now you 
must learn to destroy! 

This transition will not be an easy one. A 
democracy is reasonably gentle, reasonably 
patient, and reasonably honest. And democ- 
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racy makes of us a reasonably pacific people, 
assisting the ever-moving process of civiliza- 
tion in submerging our instincts for war and 
aggression. We are not a nation of haters 
and we are not in the habit of thinking in 
terms of violence. 

Besides, we are not a people normally 
equipped for physical violence. Our athletic 
programs have developed mental alertness, 
agility, initiative, and a competitive sports 
spirit possibly superior to that of our enemies. 
Dr. Morris Fishbein, editor of the American 
Medical Association Journal, recently said 
that American youths are superior in strength 
to those of the Axis Powers. I have no rea- 
son to doubt this, but I feel that such a 
favorable comparison came about through 
use of a peacetime measuring stick. Men 
whose natural physical resources have been 
augmented by long prewar preparation cer- 
tainly are stronger soldiers and better soldiers 
than those with superior physical gifts who 
have known only civilian life. 

Our enemies have the benefit not only of 
this physical preparation but a mental one as 
well. They are steeped in a nationalistic and 
fanatical flame that makes execution of the 
ruthless methods of total warfare a natural 
and desirable objective. In sports, no mat- 
ter how alert, agile, and clever an athlete may 
be, he invariably will be defeated by an oppo- 
nent only slightly less skillful and less im- 
aginative, who has a superiority in strength 
and endurance and a will—a cold-blooded 
will—which thrusts aside all rules to win. 
So it is in war! 

Today, the young men of our country who 
enter combat service face the problem of 
toughening up, not only the body, but also 
the mind. Our military authorities must 
indoctrinate soldiers and sailors into purpose- 
ful wartime thinking, as well as train their 
bodies for the realities of war. To achieve 
this, there should be on the part of every 
young man a thorough familiarity with 
bruising body contact. This body contact is 
imperative. It accustoms the man’s head, 
torso, and legs to the shock of physical colli- 
sion and, by repetitious experience, adjusts 
his mind to acceptance of these shocks. 

Contrary to popular belief, the majority of 
young Americans are not by nature and 
inclination a part of what we might call the 
body-contact group. Approximately only 20 
percent would qualify. Now, this body-con- 
tact group enjoys the smash and clash of 
driving bodies. Its members play football; 
they box or wrestle; they play hockey and 
soccer or participate in other sports where 
opponents come together in physical vio- 
lence. If they lack the good fortune of 
growing up under a municipal or school 
sports program, if they miss the opportunity 
of entering the supervised sports field with 
its emphasis on individual emotional 
restraint, these youths often select for an 
outlet street fighting or gutter brawling. 

The remaining 80 percent of our young 
men might be classed as members of the 
non-body-contact group, a group which 
doesn’t enjoy the clash of bodies. These fel- 
lows play baseball, tennis, or golf. They 
might perform on swimming or track teams. 
Perhaps they don’t care at all for sports and 
avoid exercise in any form. Regardless, they 
represent four-fifths of our Nation’s youth. 
It is this group in particular which in war- 
time faces a severe fracture of peacetime 
habits and peacetime thinking. 

Remember, this like or dislike for body 
contact has nothing to do with courage. 
Courage is a mysterious quality, touching at 
times the strong and the weak, the rich and 
the poor, the wise and the fools in a bewil- 
dering method of selection. While the body- 
contact group might enjoy the casual fight 
more than the non-body-contact class, the 
latter frequently needs only the stimulus of 
a principle to battle with a fervency equal to 
or greater than its more belligerent brothers, 
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Courage is a matter of the individual him- 
self, not of a class or a group. 

Two of the greatest heroes in the present 
war, Aviators Colin Kelly and Edward O’Hare, 
were not members of the football or boxing 
teams of West Point and Annapolis, their 
respective schools. They were not body-con- 
tact men. Yet, even in a country blessed 
with a long list of historic, heroic deeds, 
thése young men instituted almost a new 
order of courage. 

While there are no limitations upon cour- 
age itself, there are definite limitations 
on what courage can accomplish without 
adequate training and condition. The Amer- 
ican scene of sports, I am sure, has demon- 
strated completely to all of us on many occa- 
sions the futility of courage without a back- 
ground of arduous physical preparation. The 
corollary follows that in a wartime demonstra- 
tion of courage the degree of courage con- 
ceivably might depend on the degree of sound 
physical condition. 

Exercising for good health and exercising 
for hand-to-hand fighting are different mat- 
ters entirely. I have no doubt that soldiers, 
through setting-up drills, long marches, and 
rigorous work in labor battalions, might de- 
velop into excellent physical specimens. 
Tanned by the sun and ruddy from outdoor 
life, these soldiers, marching along with full 
pack, might seem to the average observer 
to be the epitome of glowing health and con- 
dition. 

Yet, place one of these soldiers in a boxing 
ring, with its lightning flashes of attack and 
defense. Let him face the flailing arms of an 
opponent who, although no cleverer than 
himself, has had experience in peacetime 
hand-to-hand fighting or in some body- 
contact sport. 

Lacking proper condition in the muscles of 
his neck, abdomen, arms, and legs, the sol- 
dier is unprepared for fighting at close quar- 
ters, unprepared not only physically but men- 
tally as well. Because he lacks special de- 
velopment of his neck muscles, a solid blow 
snaps back his head, and there is a brief 
moment of unconsciousness. This causes 
only slight pain, but the effect on the mind 
of the soldier is one of deep mental confusion. 
To the uninitiated, violence is terrifying. Be- 
cause he rarely has taken body shocks, he 
cannot draw on past experiences which would 
indicate why the blow affected him as it did, 
any why, actually, it could cause only minor 
damage. 

But let this same soldier continue boxing 
through several weeks and he will accustom 
himself to shock. His mental reactions be- 
come calm. He has been hit before and he’s 
used to it. He begins to develop the proper 
psychology toward violence; the kind the 
soldier needs—a casual acceptance of physi- 
cal and mental shock. 

Many times on our football field we have 
seen the 220-pound tackle dive through the 
air and bring down a 150-pound runner with 
the ball. The fans in the stand wonder how 
the light man can stand it. What makes 
the little fellow jump to his feet immediately 
and, with a wide grin, run back to his posi- 
tion? Experience, that’s all. Experience in 
violence. He is physically and mentally 
poised when he faces body contact, for he 
knows what to expect. 

Sports have been called an antidote for 
fatalism. John Tunis, sports analyst, main- 
tains that the deep objective of games really 
is to train one’s reflex of purpose, to develop 
a habit of keeping steadily at something you 
want, until it is done. He quotes the famous 
English surgeon and philosopher, Wilfred 
Trotter, who said: “I think the greatest con- 
tribution the English have made to the valu- 
able things of world culture is this: An in- 
terest in struggling for an unpredictable goal. 
As you go eastward from the British Isles, you 
run into cultures of gradually increasing 
susceptibility to fatalism. The Englishman's 
games have made him less fatalistic and, as a 
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result of the discipline of sport, he will keep 
struggling even though his intellect would 
indicate his cause to be lost.” 

This observation by Dr. Trotter would seem 
to be a justification for the continuance of 
amateur, collegiate, and professional sports 
during the war. Perhaps a more important 
justification would be the effect their aban- 
donment might have on the boys 14 to 18 
years old. Selective-service officials are au- 
thority for the statement that 50 percent of 
the men called in the first draft were physi- 
cally unfit for combat service. This empha- 
sizes how vital it is—for the next few years at 
least—that these young fellows approaching 
draft age have sound, vigorous bodies with a 
zest to win. It would be unfair to them and 
to the cause for which they will be asked to 
fight if we were to permit them to come up 
to draft age in the unfit 50 percent. 

We know that youngsters, in the begin- 
ning, participate in sports largely through a 
desire to emulate some athletic hero. In 
their early years, this hero might come from 
the same street or the same neighborhood or 
school. As they develop an interest in sports 
pages and as they themselves cultivate cer- 
tain minor athletic skills, these boys switch 
emulative eyes from the close-to-home heroes 
to those of national stature, to a Gene 
Tunney, a Joe DiMaggio, or a Sammy Baugh. 
It is this attempt to follow a superior or 
famous athletic pattern, plus the thrilling 
pursuit of victory in competitive sports, that 
stimulates a boy to strive for physical per- 
fection. And it is this fitness with the sup- 
plementary quality of ordinary courage that 
assists in the successful prosecution of war. 

All competitive sports, body contact, and 
nonbody contact, are excellent media to de- 
velop coordination of mind, eye and body, to 
improve reaction time, and to emphasize 
teamwork and the fruits of an all-out effort. 
The regimented health program of the floor 
mats, the cross bars, and the rings of a 
gymnasium lacks inspirational force and has 
value only as a supplementary routine. It is 
body-contact sports alone that breed a fa- 
miliarity with violence. War is violence 

You might ask, “Why place such importance 
on body contact and hand-to-hand fighting 
when modern warfare on the ground largely 
is mechanized and, in the air, is a matter of 
flying skill and daring?” 

Training methods in our own and England’s 
armed forces might answer such a question. 

With centuries of military tradition, Eng- 
land recently decided to discard an old theory. 
It was announced that in the future England 
intended to place less emphasis on the close- 
order-drill type of training and more on the 
development of hand-to-hand fighters. In 
the Malayan campaign the Japanese method 
of infiltration and encirclement by small 
units made fighting at close quarte:'s the rule 
rather than the exception. 

Those intrepid men of the English com- 
mando units, whose astonishing sorties into 
xerman-Occupied territory have been her- 
alded in the press, could testify, adequately, 
to the importance of hand-to-hand fighting 
Their methods of surprise landing and at- 
tack places heavy emphasis upon individual 
ability and individual resourcefulness And 
training. Because their movements are based 
upon meticulous timing, and because the un- 
known quantity often bobs up to upset time 
schedules, the commando must be intelligent, 
thoroughly trained, and physically able to 
operate without benefit of a guiding off 
and he must be a free-swinging, free-shootir 
fighter who can meet on better than equal 
terms any enemy who surprises him at his 






job. 
Gen. George C. Marshall recently said that 
Americans already are training with the com- 


mandos. An inference might be drawn that 
when an attempt is made to establish a 
European front the commando type of mili- 
tary operation will play a significant part. 
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I don’t suppose there are many times in 
modern warfare where an aviator comes to 
grips with the enemy in a hand-to-hand 
struggle. Yet, the United States Navy has 
broken all precedent in its preparation for 
aviator cadet training. Naval authorities feel 
that the recruits to be inducted, in general, 
come from a soft, lazy peacetime life. They 
believe these young men must be fitted men- 
tally and physically to meet and defeat our 
enemies—enemies who have been thoroughly 
schooled in a wartime mental and physical 
system from childhood. So the Navy has set 
in motion for Naval Reserve aviation centers 
one of the most intensive, rigorous, and com- 
prehensive programs of physical and mental 
training that civilian or military life ever has 
seen. 

These induction centers, located at North 
Carolina, St. Mary’s of California, Iowa, and 
Georgia Universities, provide a routine devoted 
largely to this type of training for future 
pilots. Even before he sees a plane cr a flying 
field the cadet~must spend at least 50 percent 
of his time, during a 3-month period, in body 
building. He is boxing and wrestlirg, learn- 
ing rough and tumble fighting and tricks of 
jiu-jitsu, all the while receiving instructions, 
in the realities of war, which mean—no rules. 
He plays football and participates in other 
sports for coordination, accustoming himself 
mentally and physically to violence, learning 
how to take it and give it. Here again is an 
excellent example of the use of body contact 
sports as an agency to develop mental poise 
in the face of physical shock. Correct mental 
attitude, as much or more than physical con- 
dition, is the objective of this Naval Reserve 
aviation program. 

Naval officials believe that in 
stances, the previous system of military 
training occupied the minds of recruits so 
completely with the maze of unquestionably 
necessary, technical subjects that the basic 
motives to destroy our enemies were left to 
develop as they may 

Yes, the basic motive of war is to destroy 
our enemies. It may seem reprehensible to 
inculcate a will to destroy into our amiable 
young men by accentuating this grim reality; 
but war is reprehensible 

Time is short. The enemy occupies United 
States territory; he holds many Americans as 


many in- 


prisoners of war; he threatens the shores of 
our continent 

You men who graduate today have a defi- 
nite obligation to your country, to your 
homes and to yourselves. Avoid dangerous 


apathy. The present calls for action. Avoid 
criticism of your Government Like all 
democracies confronted with sudden war, it 
has made mistakes. Let's forget them 








Prepare yourselves for combat service. Be- 
fore induction, whether it be days or months 
away, concentrate your efforts on a rugged 
physical and mental approach to war. After 
induction, meet the rigorous life of training 
camp with determination and spirit. Pledge 
yourself to its work, its play—and its mo- 
notonies Cultivate an acquaintance with 
violence; challenge it—meet it—laugh at it! 

Sometimes a truth comes to us, clearly and 
unmistakably, in simple terms and from a 
simple source. When it does, it impresses and 
penetrates far more than all the exhor ve 
efforts of the great or the famou Such a 
message came in 1918 from the stricken fields 
of France, where lusting brjgandage then, 
even as today, periled the hopes and lives 
of all free people. 

Martin Treptow, an Iowa boy, had made 
the supreme sacrifice at Ch 1-Thierr On 
the fiyleaf of a diary found in his pocket, 
he had inscribed his conception of his di 
to his country at war. He wt 

“America must win this war; therefore I 
will work; I will save; I will sacrifice; I will 
endure; I will fight cheerfu and do my 
utmost, as if the issue of the whole struggle 


depended on me—alcne.” 
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When Will We Provide the Remedy? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, May 28, 1942 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, Con- 
gress holds the remedy which will cure 
the evil referred to in an article by West- 
brook Pegler, which is as follows: 

PEGLER SAYS SUPREME COURT DECISIONS 

INSULTED CONGRESS 
(By Westbrook Pegler) 

While the controversy over Congress is still 
warm, direct attention should paid to two 
decisions of the Supreme Court which are 
more insulting to Congress and more harm- 
ful to its prestige than all the criticism that 
has been expressed by all the opinionarians 
of journalism 

These were the decisions in the carpenters’ 
case and the teamsters’ case, accompanied by 
epinions written by Justices Frankfurter and 
Byrnes, respectively. The opinions together 
imputed to Congress an intention to parcel 
out to certain private organizations a special 
right to act in bad faith, to commit crimes, 
and to publish slanderous falsehoods harmful 
to innocent victims. 

I do not believe any United States Con- 
gress ever had any such perfidious intention, 
and yet Congress has taken these decisions 
lying down and they have become the law 
of the land by decision of the Supreme Court. 

To be sure, court decisions are dull read- 
ing, and the people generally may not under- 
stand the evil intent which these two opin- 
ions have attributed to Congress. But Con- 
gress knows what they meant, and Congress 
has permitted these dicta to go unchallenged 

The House of Representatives has been 
more alert and sensitive than the Senate, 
and has twice tried to remove the stigma, 
but, has been blocked by the Senate. 

Surely, Congress cannot expect to retain 
the respect of the people when, by the nega- 
tive process of smothering repudiative meas- 
ures, it permits the charge to stand that the 
law-making body of the Nation intended to 
confer crime rights on any group. 

does it occur to you that I might be exag- 

yw distorting the meaning of these 


Frankfurter admitted that the car- 
penters had violated their agreement, that 
the empicyer, the Anheuser-Busch Co., was 
blameless and helpless in a fight between the 
carpenters and another union; and that the 
company was not guilty of unfairness. Yet he 
c 1ocking dictum that the pick- 
eting of the mpany with false statements, 

f a national boycott of its 
imiliar practice in these 
said that Congress, in the 
tended to legalize such plainly 

1] conduct 
, where it had been shown 
rs had practiced brigandage 
the highways, Justice Byrnes 
uck owner to reject an offer 


icketeer whose services 


Did any Congress ever entertain any such 
intent? 

That is for Congress to say. 

Thus far the Senate, by its frustration of 
acts passed by the House to repudiate such 
intention, has accepted the accusation. 


Ohio Valley Floods 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 8, 1942 


Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
those of my colleagues who have never 
witnessed a flood such as the flood of 1937 
in the Ohio Valley can have no concep- 
tion of what a flood really is. I shall not 
attempt to describe such a scene on this 
fine summer day. You must be able to 
see the brown, murky river full of float- 
ing houses and debris of all kinds and to 
hear the swash, swash of water 10 feet 
deep in the first floor of your home as 
you and your family huddle around a 
little smoking oil stove upstairs and as 
you hear the bitter, snow-filled, cold air 
whistling around the eaves of your house, 
which you fear might be off its founda- 
tion when morning comes, before you 
can even begin to imagine what a flood 
really is. 

There is no use trying to imagine this 
today when the sun is shining so brightly. 
But let me make you happy by telling 
you that because of legislation passed by 
this Congress a few years ago many of 
the cities and communities in the Ohio 
Valley hope to escape these terrible ca- 
lamities in the future. 

The last great flood in the Ohio oc- 
curred in January 1937. It was the most 
disastrous flood in the history of the 
valley. 

Immediately after that flood, in fact 
while the flood was still in progress, some 
Ohio Valley Congressmen, including my- 
self, brought to the attention of Congress 
the dire need of assistance in these 
stricken areas. To the credit of Con- 
gress I am proud to say, it moved quickly. 
Before the water had receded, I was able 
to have Government authorities accom- 
pany me through the stricken areas of 
my district with power to provide relief 
for the people in need. Congress set up 
the Disaster Loan Corporation before the 
flood had receded. The ever faithful Red 
Cross was upon the scene early. The 
Army and the Navy responded readily. 

But it is my purpose at this time to 
bring to your attention a report of the 
results of one of the more permanent 
legislative enactments that this Congress 
passed at that time. 

You will remember that we from the 
flood areas maintained that with a com- 
paratively small expenditure of money 
we could harness the Ohio River and 
make it behave. We passed a Flood Con- 
trol Act which was approved by the Pres- 
ident on August 28, 1937. This act pro- 
vided that following prescribed legisla- 
tion by any municipality in that area 
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the Government would cause surveys to 
be made by the Army engineers, and 
upon the approval of the Army engineers 
and the purchase of all rights-of-way by 
the municipalities that the Federal Gov- 
ernment would construct adequate flood 
defenses. 

Having been active in the preparation 
and presentation of this flood-control 
legislation, I naturally had proper sur- 
veys made of municipalities in the dis- 
trict which I have the honor to repre- 
sent. I was sorry to find that of several 
small municipalities of my district which 
needed the protection very badly not one 
of them could meet the expense of pro- 
viding rights-of-way. It costs as much 
to provide protection for a small munici- 
pality running along with the river as it 
dues if the municipality was much larger 
and more compact. There was only one 
city in our district that could meet the 
requirements of, the law—that city is 
Ironton, Ohio. 

As soon as the law was passed—in 
fact, long before the law was passed—the 
city officials of Ironton, under my solici- 
tation, commenced to prepare to avail 
themselves of the provisions of the law. 
This intelligent vigilance resulted in 
their having their requirements all met 
before any other municipality. They 
were the first to comply with the law by 
providing funds tc purchase rights-of- 
way and to meet all necessary require- 
ments. It took the Corps of Army Engi- 
neers some time to prepare plans and 
specifications for this new kind of work 
in the Ohio Valley. The first work done 
on any project in the United States un- 
der this legislation was done at Ironton, 
Ohio, commencing on April 13, 1938. 
That work has been pushed as rapidly 
as possible. The first unit, which was 
the largest unit, was finished in 1941. 
The second unit has now been com- 
pleted. 

It can therefore be said that the city 
of Ironton is now protected adequately 
from the ravages of any future flood. 

The cost of this improvement to the 
Federal Government has been $2,500,000 
for construction. 

The cost to the city of Ironton has 
been $450,039 to date. There are other 
expenditures aggregating probably $25,- 
000, which the city of Ironton will be 
required to make. 

Mr. Speaker, I bring to you and to my 
colleagues the sincere appreciation of 
the people of the city of Ironton and 
that whole community for the assistance 
given them in their effort to relieve 
themselves from the devastation that 
comes with floods. They have extended 
themselves to the limit in attempting to 
provide their portion toward this splen- 
did improvement. They hope to realize 
on their investment by the savings that 
will inure to them by being freed from 
the destruction of devastating floods, and 
they expect that the Government will 
feel repaid from the fact that the 
strength and justification of any gov- 
ernment is to be had in the loyalty and 
appreciation of the people when they 
know that they live under a government 
that will protect and defend them when 
they cannot protect and defend them- 
Selves. 
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Congress Is Listening 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 5, 1942 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, that 
Congress is listening to the ever-rising 
demand of the people that politics be ad- 
journed, that social gains be forgotten, 
until our enemies have been defeated, was 
conclusively demonstrated on Friday last. 
On that occasion a coalition of Demo- 
crats and Republicans struck from an ap- 
propriation bill nonessential, nonwar 
items totaling $202,000,000. It did this 
in spite of the fact that Democratic Floor 
Leader McCormack characterized ALBERT 
ENGEL, who led the economy fight in the 
Appropriations Committee on the floor, 
as a “new, self-appointed leader” and 
stated that a vote against the C. C. C. was 
a vote against the President. 

The Representative from Oklahoma, 
JED JOHNSON, in an effort to defeat the 
move to strike out the C. C. C., read the 
record Of ENGEL’s votes prior to Pearl 
Harbor and then said, “The point is 
whether or not you are going to follow 
the Commander in Chief or this new, 
self-appointed leader, the gentleman 
from Michigan,” thus trying to make the 
issue a party one. 

The question was whether the people’s 
representatives in Congress assembled 
would listen to the voice of the people 
and comply with their demand that all 
nonessential, nondefense spending be 
eliminated until our enemies were de- 
feated. On that issue, the Members 
voted with the people. It is quite true 
that Republicans voted almost solidly 
for the elimination of the unnecessary 
expenditures, but it is equally true that 
many, many Democrats voted in the 
same manner and made the economy 
possible. Neither the major portion of 
the debate nor the vote was along party 
lines. 

Representative ENGEL is entitled to 
unstinted credit for the courage, the de- 
termination, as well as the ability which 
he has displayed for many months in 
his persistent efforts to eliminate un- 
necessary and wasteful spending. It is 
just what those who recall that he 
served for 23 months in the last war, 
going across in May and not returning 
until after the war ended, would expect 
from him. 

No doubt the fact that, from the 
mouth of the Mississippi, for hundreds 
of miles along the Atlantic coast, up to 
and into the mouth of the St. Lawrence 
River, our ships are being torpedoed, 
brought the Members to a realization 
that we must end unnecessary expendi- 
tures, however desirable. A like power- 
ful influence was exerted by the knowl- 
edge that Dutch Harbor in Alaska was 
being bombed and that, as the vote was 
being taken, a portion of our fleet was 
fighting a desperate battle in the vicin- 
ity of Hawaii. 

So, too, the knowledge that, while, this 
year, if our hopes are realized, 30,000 


planes of all types will leave the assembly 
lines, most of them are going abroad and 
not enough to protect our own coast lines 
or our shipping are being retained, cre- 
ated a feeling that, regardless of what 
we send across the seas, we must have 
protection here at home. 
PAY FOR OUR FIGHTING MEN 

With many industrial workers drawing 
more than $1 an hour, Ford employees 
asking for $1 a day increase, it is my pur- 
pose to oppose the Senate’s move to re- 
duce the $50 per month voted by the 
House to $42. Fifty dollars per month 
is little enough for those who assume the 
burden and danger of war. In fact, I 
have a bill to pay the fighting men the 
same as the industrial workers are paid. 

GAS RATIONING 


Another subject over which Congress is 
becoming impatient is the arbitrary ex- 
ercise of power by the bureaucrats sur- 
rounding the President. The people 
know that, had the farmers been per- 
mitted to grow sugar beets and cane, 
there would be no shortage of sugar. 
They know that, in many areas, there is 
no actual shortage of gasoline. They 
know that many other orders and regu- 
lations are hamstringing essential busi- 
ness. If the policy continues, it will de- 
stroy the foundation upon which our war 
efforts rest. 

They are beginning to believe that 
some of these bureaucrats are mak- 
ing rules, issuing orders and directives— 
a new word for an order—just for the 
sake of keeping themselves busy and add- 
ing friends to the pay roll. The people 
are fast coming to the conclusion that 
less harm will be done if some of these 
gentlemen would buy themselves a jack- 
knife, get a stick of pine, sit down some- 
where in the sun and whittle. 

With Henderson asking for 100,000 or 
150,000 new employees, those who are 
toiling night and day to produce the food, 
manufacture the clothing and the things 
we must have here at home, are begin- 
ning to wonder just how many addi- 
tional employees can be put on the Fed- 
eral pay roll before the whole structure 
goes down. 

This feeling was indicated when more 
than 100 Members of Congress met here 
last week in protest. It may be that the 
Members’ courage will rise high enough 
to strip these bureaucrats of their arbi- 
trary powers; restore the Government to 
the people’s Representatives, and use a 
little common sense—do the obvious in 
our war efforts. 





Townsend Day Celebration 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 8, 1942 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
following address which I delivered at 
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the Townsend day celebration at Ross 
Park, Binghamton, N. Y., May 31, 1942: 


Those people who raise their foul heads in 
opposition to your Congressman are aiding 
and abetting the Axis when they attempt to 
smear representative government. 

Through all the bombast and smearing by 
jealous poison peddlers, you have stuck by me 
in this fight against aggressor nations. At a 
time when the Thirty-fourth Congressional 
District should be united, there has arisen at 
the behest of evil and vicious influences seek- 
ing to undermine our form of government, an 
attempt to drive me into oblivion. 

It all happened when your Congressman 
committed the sin—and in their eyes I could 
have violated the Ten Commandments and 
could have committed no greater sin—of 
coming out for the Townsend plan. My 
next sin, while they frothed at the, mouth 
daily and tried to get a candidate to run 
against me, was when I came before the Con- 
gress and advocated the doubling of the 
base pay of the men of the service. What 
was the answer from these ignominious crea- 
tures? “Demagogue,” they shouted My 
answer is that I will take a chance with be- 
ing called a demagogue and stand for the 
doubling of base pay and free transportation 
during furloughs for the men in service 

The tendency today is for vicious forces 
that seek to undermine democracy, to make 
men in high places be their parrots, and 
to smear the legislative branch of Govern- 
ment. You all have been kind to me, and 
as long as I am in Congress, my voice will 
not be silenced. 

If the people who oppose me used half or 
one-tenth the energy in prosecuting the war 
that they are using stirring up trouble, Amer- 
ican soldiers would be marching in the streets 
of Berlin and that archfiend Adolph Hitler 
would be hanging from a tree in the Unter 
den Linden. 





Congress Under the Smear 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CHARLES H. ELSTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 8, 1942 

Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
ORD, I include the following editorial from 
the Cincinnati Times-Star of June 3, 
1942: 


CONGRESS UNDER THE SMEAR 





When ALBEN BARKLEY took the floor the 
other day to answer the infamous charg 
against Senator WALSH, it was apparent that 


he was thinking not only of the Massachu- 
setts Senator but of the “smear’ attacks to 
which Members of the House and Senate, and 
even Congress itself, are so readily subjected 
nowadays. 

Speaking in Allentown, Pa., Monday, Speak- 
er SAM RAYBURN referred to the attacks which 
are being made upon Members of C 
“It seems,” he said, “that in some quarters 
there is a studied effort to destroy the faith 
and confidence of the American pecple 
their elected representatives.” 

Of course, there is no more a rule of per- 
fection for Congress than for other collec- 
tions of human beings. Many types are 
represented in the present House and Sen- 
ate. Among the Members are men and 
women of high courage, who are interested 
in ideals and principles and who, at a time 
of crisis, will stand out for them at any 
risk, personal or political. There are men of 
moderate intellect. And, of course, there are 


# 
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a certain number of party wheel horses who 
are always ready to go along obediently in 
carrying out party policy, particularly if 
theirs is the majority party with a lot of jobs 
and contracts to dispose of 

There have been two principal attacks on 
Congress in recent weeks. One was for the 
congressional pension plan. That was made 
to look like a big raid on the Treasury, but in 
actual fact much the greater part of the cost 
would have been borne by the Congressmen 
themselves. The second had to do with the 
issuance of X cards to Members of the Senate 
and the House. There were about 200 such 
cards issued—and what an outcry there was 
about them. At the same time thousands of 
X cards were given out to members of the 
Washington bureaucracy, who certainly are 
no more important in the operation of the 
Government than Members of the National 
Legislature. Nobody made any outcry about 
the X cards for the latter group. Why was 


that? 








The really outstanding thing about Con- 
gress is its Americanism. This is a matter of 
considerable importance in a period when 80 
many people in the executive branch of the 
Government are fascinated by foreign ideas of 
regimentation and are plainly out of sym- 
pathy with the political ideals and procedures 
that are traditional in America. Congress 
may not be much better or much worse than 
the people back home. But it is a great deal 


like them, which is what Congress was meant 








to be and what it must continue to be if we 

are to maintain democratic government in 
America 

There is a lot of yapping at Congress now- 

s from people, writers and others, who 


x it consideration and support 
much interested in maintain- 
ican way of life as they think, 








A Strong Congress in Wartime Is Needed, 
Says College President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRBSENTATIVES 














Monday, June 8, 1942 
Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following newspaper 
al from the Christian Science 
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Industrial Conference Board at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel here on May 20. He said Mr. 
Roosevelt should be invested with “dictatorial 
economic powers,” which he described as 
those of “just plain Sascist economics.” 

Dr. Shuster, in answer, asserted that the 
“primary bulwark of American liberty was 
to be found in the nature of the Government 
itself.” 

“Democracy is the parliament,” he de- 
clared. “It is the Congress. The whole of 
the great human struggle for freedom can be 
summed up as a fight for representation in 
the supreme legislative councils. Give up 
that representation and you lose your liber- 
ties. But a parliament or a Congress is not 
enough. It must have power and it must 
know how to use power intelligently. 

“The inability of modern parliaments to 
tell the executives of government that they 
want something done, and quickly, is a grave 
danger. What reason is there, in theory, for 
thinking that a congressional committee can- 
not find a valid solution for a problem when 
one grants that a group of consultants has- 
tily summoned by Presidential order can find 
a solution? When we see that congressional 
committees have not acted promptly and ef- 
fectively or that vitally important Senators 
did not sense the peril confronting the Na- 
tion, one can only conclude that something 
is terribly wrong.” 

To make a stronger Congress, civic asso- 
ciations, educators, churchmen, social work- 
ers, and editors must scrutinize every elec- 
tion “and make the most of every opportu- 
nity to expose weak and venal candidates,” 
Dr. Shuster held. 

“No other task, not even selling bonds or 
planning the peace, is more important,” he 
added. 

Dr. Shuster held that men who go to Con- 
gress must be made less dependent upon po- 
litical organizations and the economically 
interested electorate. To this end, he said, 
tenure of office in some branch of the civil 
service for which they are fitted should be 
given legislators after their election to a sec- 
ond term of office. Congressmen also should 
be serious students of the problems with 
which they deal, he recommended, 








Gasoline Rationing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. W. R. POAGE 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 8, 1942 


Mr. POAGE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following statement 
submitted by a meeting of State and 
county officials and business leaders in 
Texas which was called for the purpose 
of analyzing and determining the prob- 
able effect of gasoline rationing on the 
fiscal and general economic structure of 


Texas, a State whose principal source of 
income and means of employment is 
largely dependent upon gasoline and 


other derivatives of crude oil and natural 
gas, the thought being that if a rela- 
tively clear picture of the situation could 
be obtained and presented to the Gov- 
ernment that some less drastic remedial 
measures might be adopted to conserve 
rubber. Texans are willing to make any 
necessary sacrifice, and their lives and 
fortunes are pledged to win the war. 
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But there can, and should, be calm and 
intelligent analysis of any proposal as far 
reaching as gasoline rationing. 

The statement follows: 


There seems to be considerable confusion 
in the minds of everyone on both gasoline 
rationing and the rubber shortage. This 
confusion is not-confined to the average 
citizen but exists among many of our national 
leaders. We have noted reports from some 
national sources to the effect that the severe 
shortage of rubber is to be the prime reason 
for rationing gasoline on a Nation-wide basis. 
Other sources state that the shortage of rub- 
ber is not nearly so acute as we have been 
led to believe. It appears that the most logi- 
cal course to pursue would be to try to de- 
termine on a common-sense basis the fac- 
tors involved in the gasoline rationing and 
reported rubber situations and apply these 
factors to the Texas picture 

It is reasonably certain that gasoline ra- 
tioning in the East is primarily necessitated 
by a lack of transportation for gasoline and 
other petroleum products from the main 
points of production to the consuming areas. 
The situation that exists on the eastern sea- 
board, insofar as gasoline is concerned, can- 
not be applied to Texas and other oil-pro- 
ducing and refining regions because in the 
Southwest, generally, we have unlimited sup- 
plies of petroleum and refining facilities and 
are not troubled by the transportation diffi- 
culties that prevail in the East 

Declining revenues, depressed business con- 
ditions, reduced employment and transporta- 
tion difficulties are the immediate results of 
the tire and rubber shortage. This condi- 
tion will be greatly aggravated should the 
proposed gasoline rationing program be 
placed in effect in Texas. Winning the war 
depends in a large measure upon maintain- 
ing as far as possible the economic stability 
of the Nation. This stability can be main- 
tained only if the necessary processes of proe 
duction, transportation and marketing are 
continued on at least a reasonable minimum 
basis. The United States has become so de- 
pendent upon the movement of persons and 
commodities over highways that it is evident 
maximum utilization of this type of trans- 
portation must be attained if we are to be 
able to continue to make a substantial con- 
tribution to the success of the war effort and 
at the same time maintain some semblance 
of the domestic economic structure. This 
situation requires careful study so that the 
effects of any necessary dislocation can be 
held to the absolute minimum. Ne disloca- 
tions should be authorized that cannot be ab- 
solutely justified by the necessities of war. 
We can’t fight a war lying flat on our backs. 

The cessation of automotive manufacture 
and sales, and the restrictions on sale of 
rubber already have caused many severe dis- 
locations in the State’s economy. Many 
businesses closely related to highway trans- 
portation either have been almost com- 
pletely eliminated from the economic pic- 
ture or are operating on a sharply declining 
basis. Adverse effects are beginning to spread 
to the entire domestic economy. There has 
been a decided drop in direct revenues from 
highway transportation, and this decline will 
be felt with increasing weight in other State 
and local taxes on motor transportation in 
its various forms. Motor-vehicle registra- 
tions to date in Texas are off 14.58 percent 
as compared to the same period in 1941. It 
is estimated that the volume of motor-vehi- 
cle registrations for the calendar year 1942 
will be approximately 25 percent less than 
for the calendar year 1941. This estimate is 
conservative and probably the decrease will 
be nearer to 30 percent. 

Observation, backed up by as much factual 
data as it has been possible to accumulate in 
this short time, indicates that Texas motor- 
ists are more fully aware of the critical con- 
dition facing them than residents of almost 





































any other State. Preliminary surveys made 
by the highway-planning survey show that in 
areas where war work is concentrated, pri- 
yate passenger vehicles are carrying a larger 
number of passengers per car than is re- 
perted to be the case in other sections of 
the country. For instance, between Camp 
Swift and Bastrop, there were 2.7 persons per 
vehicle. Between Camp Swift and Elgin, 
there were 2.9. On the routes leading to the 
naval base at Corpus Christi the number of 
passengers per vehicle was shown to be 2.9 
on one route and 2.5 on another route. Be- 
tween Austin and the magnesium plant, the 
average number of passengers per vehicle was 
2.6. The only reported national figure on the 
number of passengers being transported per 
vehicle is 1.7 passengers. 

That Texans recognize the transportation 
picture and are working to conserve their tires 
and vehicles as much as possible is further 
shown by a report of the Highway Planning 
Survey that in April 1942 the number of ve- 
hicles clocked at key points on the State 
highway system on Sundays was 18 percent 


less than for the same period in 1941. This 
indicates that pleasure, recreational, and 


other nonessential driving has been curtailed 
voluntarily. This reduction was effected, de- 
spite th: fact that war production and war 
transportation undoubtedly has caused a cer- 
tain amount of necessary traffic to be on the 
roads on Sunday, which traffic naturally 
would be included in the survey made at au- 
toma*ic recording stations. Data of the plan- 
ning survey also show that week-day and 
Saturday traffic in April was 11.08 percen be- 
low the traffic for the corresponding period 
of 1941. Texas gasoline-tax collections for 
May 1942 dropped approximately 10 percent 
below collections for May 1941. 

In the matter of speeds on Texas highways, 
no detailed data are available. However, 
observation by competent observers indicates 
that speeds have been sharply reduced as the 
people Lave come more and more to realize 
the necessities of the situation that confronts 
them. Official reports to the Governor of the 
State from the director of the department of 
public safety disclose that 90 percent of the 
arrests for violation of the speed law involve 
persons who, under the present regulations, 
are entitled to replacement of their tires on 
application to the rationing board. This is 
in contrast to the average speed at which the 
individual motorist is operating his vehicle 
over the highways, it being estimated that the 
average speed of the thinking individual mo- 
torist is virtuaily in line with the speeds rec- 
ommended by national authorities. It can 
be stated emphatically that at least 95 per- 
cent of the motor-vehicle operators in Texas 
are genuinely concerned with the conserva- 
tion of the tires now on their vehicles, and it 
is felt that to penalize indiscriminately this 
95 percent because of the improper driving 
actions of 5 percent would be a rank injustice 
to the majority of the people of the Stats 

Employment in many areas is reported 
be on the decline, compensated for in some 
localities by a large volume of war work and 
by the calling of much of the manpower 
to the military service. There appears to be 


to 


a trend of movement from the country or 
suburbs into cities, which undoubtedly will 
increase as the tire situation grows more 
acute. This trend would be accelerated by 
gasoline rationing as proposed and would 
leave many rural and suburban properties 
unoccupied, with a consequent decline in 


taxable values. All these items have a direct 
bearing on the economic picture. 

It is evident, from the relationship that 
always exists between transportation and the 
general economic welfare, that the rubber 
shortage is now having and will continue to 
have a depressing effect on the State’s eco- 


nomic structure. This in itself will make 
victory more difficult. Should gasoline ra- 
tioning be added to the present tire diffi- 


culty, this would be a further aggravation. 
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Texas is a State of great distances, and no 
yardstick of rationing that could be applied 
to a smaller and more thickly populated State 
could be applied with justice to those in 
Texas who depend on motor transportation. 
Rail transportation is not as plentiful in 
Texas as it is in more congested and 
scores of Texas communities and thousands 
of persons must depend exclusively on 
motor-vehicle transportation. Apparently it 
is difficult to impress upon those charged 
with the conduct of the war effort just how 
big Texas really is, the unusually high per- 
centage of reliance of highway transporta- 


areas 


tion, and the tremendous distances that 
must be traveled in this State in the ordi- 
nary pursuance of essential business. That 


this is true is shown by the national figures 
which indicate that the average annual 
mileage per vehicle in Texas is approximately 
twice that of vehicles in other States, ex- 
cept California, and even in the case of 
California, Texas vehicles travel on an aver- 
age much greater mileage per year. Any 
system of rationing which does not take into 
account the preponderant dependency of 
Texas on motor-vehicle transportation and 
the great distances that must be traveled 
would work an undue and severe hardship 
on the entire State and would cripple not 
only what might be termed normal economy 
but would have a drastically adverse effect 
on Texas’ contribution to the war effort. 
Much of the fiscal structure of the State 
rests on taxes obtained from gasoline usage 
or on taxes on petroleum activities at some 
point, either production, refining, transpor- 
tation, etc. One-fourth of the gasoline tax is 
allocated to the retirement of bonds issued by 
counties and road districts to finance con- 
struction of State highways. A decrease of 50 
percent in income from this one-fourth would 
throw this burden back on the property tax- 
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payers, since the State would be unable to 
meet the obligations it has assumed 
The State faces an obligation during the 


year of 1943 of $9,800,000 for the servicing of 
the bonded debt applicable to the State under 













the current laws relating to that subject. As- 
suming that gasoline rationing may go into 
effect on July 1 and that it will decrease the 
revenues accruing approximately 50 percent, 
it is estimated that the State will receive dur- 
ing the year 1943 approximately $6,200,000, 
which amount is 83,600,000 short of the re- 
quirements for the year 1943. The loss of 50 
percent of the gasoline tax plus the loss of 
gross production taxes allocated to the schools 


would mean a loss of approximately $9,000,000 
to the school fund, or about one-fourth ef the 
State’s support to public free schoo] ne- 
half of asoline tax goes to the highway 








the 


fund, which is getting farther and farther 
behind in the construction of essential high- 
way 


Assuming that gasoline rationing will go 
into effect on July 1, 1942, and that such ra- 
tioning will bring about a 50-percent 








tion in gasoline-tax revenue, as is generally 
conceded, then the revenue to the Texas 
Highway Department from gasoline tax, li- 
cense fees, Federal aid, and other sources of 
revenue, when added to the present cash bal- 
ance, are estimated to represe! a total of 
$48,558,787 that would be avail ) the de- 





partment to pay its current 
work that might be accomplished by 
partment during the 12-month period from 


July 1, 1942, to July 1, 1943. 


ODi1kRe 





At the present time the highway depart- 
ment has work under construction by con- 
tract and day-labor methods in the amount 


of $21,500,000, on which work warrants mu 
be issued as the work progresses Li 
direct obligation of the department. The 
necessary obligations of the departments 
the 12-month period from July 1, 1942, to 
July 1, 1943, constituting adminis 
highway patrol, equipment repairs, t 
nance, maintenance betterment, and engi- 


neering, represent a total cost of $14,74 


~ 
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or a total obligation for the 12-month period 
of $36,245,000. This sum, subtracted f 1 
the total estimated income figure of $48,- 
558,787, leaves a possible operating balance 
for road construction in the amount of 
$12,313,787 

The United States War Department tas 
directed the highway department to } : 
under construction military neti I ~ 





ects in the total amount of $5,242,000, such 
projects not yet being under construction. 
The War Department now has under consid- 
eration additional military network p 3 
that have been approved by the Texas High- 
way Department and by the Pu 








lic | ds 








Administration in the amount of $14,144,000 
In addition to these jobs the highway com- 
mission has previously issued orders provid- 
ing for the construction of project both 
Federal and State, totaling $19,370,000 1 
total amount of construction th I k d 
obli;.uted by departmental action in the 
amcunt of $38,756,000. The State’s portion 
of cost of this program would be approxi- 
mately $22,000,000. It can readily be see 

that with a possible operating revenue of $12 

313,787 the $22,000,000 obligation cannot be 


met, and consequently, the derarti 
would be placed in a position of u 


being unable to consider further road proj- 
ects, but would be required to default on 
approximately one-half of its present ap- 


proved programs of work. 

The counties depend heavily on income 
from motor-vehicle registration fees to 
finance needed lateral road maintenance and 
finance a portion of their lateral road bonded 


in this reve- 





debt, and the substantial loss i 
nue which would come as a natural result 
in the rationing of gasoline would necessi 





tate the levying and collecting of additional 
property taxes for this purpose, or the coun- 
ties would be unable to finance needed road 
work to keep the products of the farm: 


in 





ranches of this State moving from the areas 
of production to the areas of consumption. 
In addition to the loss in motor-vehicle 


registration revenue that would result to the 
counties should gasoline rationing b rderec 
in Texas, it should be definitely understood 
that the counties of Texas have no s 

revenue other than a tax on property 
property-tax structure of the majority 
counties of Texas is based on valuations 
placed upon oil properties in normal tim« 

If gasoline is rationed and these pr 
become nonproductive, in ali fairness it wil 
be necessary for county boards of eq 


urce [ 

















tion to review the rendition of these prop- 
erties and make corresponding redu ns in 
heir ad valorem valuations, which reduction 
will result in a corresponding decrease in 
county tax revenues at a time when 
counties are faced with increased costs and 
increased financial difficulties If the mini- 
mum income of the counties is to be 
tained, it then would be nect¢ 
the property taxes or valuatic 
propel -C& vitl . 

In the N 
is dependii e Texas | - 


leum indu 

nd essen 
petroleum 
critical p 














cracking c ¢ oil 
Specificall ducts al l 
or toluoclene, be use 
processing , I 
aviation gasoline, and specialized fuel « ) 
keep the arms production factories n 

at top speed The yield « cI L 
products is only about 8 to 10 pe I f é 
total crude run, and in normal ref - 
cedures there is left as a residue q ~ 
tities of regular motor-vehicle fuel The 
storage space for gasolin ft ( rt 
and other byproducts of the refini process 
is an important factor to conside! If the 
Texas petroleum industry is to be able to 
continue to produce the small percentage of 
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critical petroleum products derived from oil, 
it will be necessary to provide for the use or 
storage of resulting byproduct, motor- 
vehicle gasoline. 

The combined petroleum industry of Texas 
pays annual wages and salaries of $272,000,000 
to Texas workers. It pays $128,000,000 in 
lease and royalty money to landowners, 
€160,000,000 in purchase of equipment and 
supplies, $95,000,000 in local, State, and Fed- 
eral taxes, and $95,900,000 in other expendi- 
tures a total of $750,000,000. At least 
a million of our citizens, or approximately 
one-sixth of the total population of Texas, 






making 








depend directly on employment in oil pro- 
ducticn, refining, or distribution, and in 
m r-vehicle servicing. To curtail these op- 
erations through unnecessary and harsh re- 
st ons on the use of gasoline would throw 
out of employment thousands of persons who 
c not be absorbed either in war industries or 
in the armed forces, a condition which would 
have a st e and depressing effect on the 
m » of the peop! 

To attempt to impose gasoline rationing on 
th necessary to conserve the 
supply of rubber now on vehicles operating 
over the highways is subject to critical 
analy I s believed that the indis- 
crimin i iiment of motor-vehicle usage 
on this th y might waste more rubber than 
i rl¢ it being a recognized fact 
th tire i intelligently and prudently 
will give tter service than tires which are 
improp i on being taken out of use. 

rhe pe e of Texas have whole-heartedly 
accepted é oning of tires and fully 
understand that no rubber will be available 
fr ul e for ordinary civilian uses 
fo n of the war. If the purpose 
of tioning gasoline is to conserve rubber 
for e eventual use of the armed forces, it 
would be better tl the Government now 
take hs rubber and not allow it to be 
used upon n vehicles in ordinary non- 
essential traffic, but if the Government is 
not to use this rubber in the war effort, 
bu s to be k upon the vehicles of 
the indiv ial the rationing of the gaso- 
lin he purpose of conserving tires is 
only he i of the individual and not 
for the good of the people as a whole, and 
is not sound 

It is suggested after careful consideration 


hat the Government 


he nun 


make a survey to de- 


‘rmine t iber of tires now being used 
= 


t 
t 
on vehicles classed as nonessential, and that 
if the Government needs this rubber as a 
direct aid to the war effort, that it take 
steps to requisition same and place it in a 
stock pile so that it will be available for use 
later on vehicles regarded as essential to the 
successful prosecution of the war effort 

The Federal Government now is levying a 
tax of 1‘, cents per gallon on gasoline used 
in Texas alone propel motor vehicles over 
tl highways, whi contributes in direct 
tax the Federal Government approxi- 
mately $22,000,000 annually, and a 50-per- 
ce educ n in revenue from the $22,000,- 
000 w d be serious loss to the Federal 
Gove 1ent. This loss, when applied to all 
St situated similarly to Texas, would 
ar many millions of dollars at a 
time wl the Federal Treasury is strain- 
ing « I urce and exploring every ave- 
r revenues to finance the war 
In ad ‘ there is a tremendous amount 
of incor generated by petroleum products 
al processing, which now is subject to 
F* cor} tion and individual income 
tax It cert tl these operations 
mre < nt t Government 
w ] I ns of dollars in tax 
rey 

Mr. Speaker, at this meeting the Gov- 


ernor, the railroad commission, the State 
Gepartment of education, the State 
treasury, the State highway department, 
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the State board of county and district 
road indebtedness, the comptroller of 
public accounts, and the Association of 
County Judges and Commissioners were 
all represented. 





Congressional “Purge” Flops in State 
Primary Elections 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. H. CARL ANDERSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 8, 1942 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article by Arthur Sears Henning, 
from a recent issue of the Washington 
Times-Herald: 

CONGRESSIONAL PURGE FLOPS IN STATE PRIMARY 
ELECTIONS — NONINTERVENTIONISTS SCORE 
TRIUMPHS DESPITE ADMINISTRATION-PRESS 
EFFORTS 

(By Arthur Sears Henning) 

The undertaking by the Roosevelt admin- 
istration, the Marshall Field press, the Henry 
Luce press, and groups affiliated with Com- 
munist front organizations to purge Congress 
of pre-war noninterventionists is not doing 
very well. 

It was a complete flop in the Iowa primary 
election this week, in which all sitting Con- 
gressmen were renominated. The Iowa dele- 
gation is composed of seven Republicans and 
two Democrats. All were noninterventionists 
before Pearl Harbor. 

In the Republican contest for the nomina- 
tion for United States Senator, Gov. George 
A. Wilson was opposed by a candidate who 
Was conspicuously supported by pre-war in- 
terventionists and blessed by Wendell Willkie 
Wilson won a decisive victory 

Likewise in the Pennsylvania primary last 
month the attempted purge was a flop. All 
the Pennsylvania Congressmen seeking 
reelection who opposed the President’s inter- 
vention policy before Pearl Harbor were 
renominated with the exception of BENJAMIN 
JARRETT, Who had been gerrymandered out of 
his district and ran at large. On the other 
hand, two Democratic prewar interventionists 
were defeated. 

BY LARGE MAJORITIES 


In the Oregon primary the prewar Republi- 
can noninterventionists. Senator CHARLEs L, 
McNary and Representatives JAMES W. MoTT 
and Homer D. ANGELL, were renominated by 
large majorities. 

The Illinois noninterventionists, Senator 
WAYLAND Brooks and Representatives STE- 
PHEN A. Day, EvERETT M. DIRKSEN, CHARLES 
S. Dewey, and Jessie SuMNER, Republicans 
marked for the purge by the administration 
and by the Left Wing Union for Democratic 
Action, were overwhelmingly renominated 

In the Indiana primary Representative 
Louris LupLow (Democrat) and Representa- 
tive F. A. Harness (Republican), dishonor- 
ably mentioned as noninterventionists by the 


purgers, were renominated, and the only 
Congressman beaten was Representative 
Witt1am T. SCHULTE, a Democratic inter- 


ventionist 

The only noninterventionist of prominence 
defeated in the primaries up to date is Sena- 
tor WiLL1AM J. Butow (Democrat), of South 
Da 3ut while his noninterventionist 
record was stressed by his opponent, the 


kota 
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opposition to the Senator was due mainly to 
his sponsorship of the unpopular and now- 
repealed pensions for Members of Congress. 

Both South Dakota Representatives, Karn 
E. Munpt and Francis Case, Republican non-= 
interventionists, were overwhelmingly re- 
nominated. Munopt is marked for the purge 
by the U. D. A. and left wing New Republic. 

Mownot incurred the ill will of the left 
wingers with his amendment of the con- 
scription bill providing that vacancies in 
private employment rolls caused by induc- 
tion into the armed services should not be 
filled with aliens, Communists, nor mem- 
bers of the German-American Bund. 

100 PERCENT FOR VICTORY 

In general the primaries so far have yielded 
no signs of repudiation of the prewar non- 
interventionists by their constituencies. Up 
to the time Japan struck us at Pearl Harbor, 
Congress and the country were predomi- 
nantly noninterventionist. So was the 
Roosevelt administration, which professed to 
be pursuing a policy of short of war 

Since Pearl Harbor, Congress and the peo- 
ple and the Roosevelt administration have 
been 100 percent for fighting this war to vic- 
tory. But noninterventionists, no more than 
the Roosevelt administration, are disposed to 
recant the views they held before Pearl Har- 
bor or to repudiate the Senators and Repre- 
sentatives who reflected those views. 

It is this condition that the would-be 
purgers are up against. They are seeking to 
bring about the self-indictment of a nation 
for opposing intervention before we were 
forced into the war. They hope to succeed 
where Edmund Burke failed. He confessed 
he did not know how to indict a nation. 


Filipino Lecturer Pleads China’s Cause 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 8, 1942 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, Dr. 
Diosdado M. Yap, a distinguished Fili- 
pino publicist and lecturer, was the prin- 
cipal speaker of the Washington United 
China Relief Committee program over 
radio station WWDC. Dr. Yap has just 
returned from a lecture tour of our Army 
camps throughout the country as an ex- 
pert consultant to the Secretary of War 
where he spoke to officers and enlisted 
men on the situation in the Far East with 
special reference to American-Philippine 
relations. 

China’s position in the war and the 
world to come was the subject of Dr. 
Yap’s radio address to the Nation. The 
full text of his address taken from the 
June 1942 edition of The Filipino Re- 
porter, a publication devoted to the 
establishment of American-Filipino good- 
will, friendship, and mutual understand- 
ing, states: 

Having been born in the Philippine Islands, 
visited China on various occasions, educated 
in the United States, with the focus of my 
studies on the Far East and the South Pacific, 
I feel that I am in a position to speak on the 
question which confronts us at this mo- 
ment—China and her position today and to- 
morrow. 

We have all been thrilled, I feel sure, by 
China’s magnificent resistance to Japanese 












































aggression. Japan’s attack upon China was 
really the start of today’s global war. Had we 
known then, had conditions been such that 
we might have acted instantly to come to 
China's aid, the story might have been com- 
pletely different. But it is easy to be wise 
after the fact. What we are concerned with 
today is what is to be done with Japanese ag- 
gression now and what is to emerge as the 
mew order in the Far East. Japan has her 
own plan for this and is attempting at this 
moment to establish it by force of arms. That 
she has enjoyed some early success is due, of 
course, to the preparation she made for it in 
direct violation of her pledged word and the 
element of surprise which she has always em- 
ployed. These give people like the Japanese 
the ‘initial advantage. 

But Americans—although this might not be 
obvious at first glance—have something of 
the same patience as the Chinese. History 
shows that without adequate supplies, with 
no long-pendered design, and taken by sur- 
prise, they have the faculty of rallying, organ- 
izing, and in the end making the aggressor 
sorry that he ever attempted such a conquest. 
They have, too—and I say this advisedly, for I 
have given it years of study and observation— 
a still more precious thing, altruism. 

The American people do not covet their 
neighbor’s possessions. That is why in my 
native land, the Philippines, we had the 
magnificent defense of Bataan and Corregi- 
dor, where Filipino troops fought to the 
last ditch alongside their American com- 
rades. There has been no record of the peo- 
ple of the colonies of any other nation hav- 
ing done this. As our beloved President of 
the Philippine Commonwealth, Manuel L. 
Quezon, aptly stated upon his arrival in this 
country, the Filipino people will continue to 
fight the Japanese invaders to the bitter 
end, until complete victory is won. You 
may be sure that the Philippines are at this 
moment fighting a guerrilla war, no matter 
what the Japanese may say to the contrary. 
And do not forget that we had hundreds of 
years of training and experience at it, 

You may be sure, too, that as the turn of 
the tide sets in it will be from China that 
effective counterattack and inevitable expul- 
sion of the Japanese from the Philippines 
will take place. And you may be equally 
sure that when this war is won, as it will 
be won, that China will emerge the dominant 
power in the Far East, with ideals of equal- 
ity, good will, and fair dealing as her policy. 
Today China is undergoing her Valley Forge. 
Therefore, I say most emphatically that you 
and I and every lover of fortitude, gallantry, 
and fair dealing should do what we can, 
however little it might be, to aid a great and 
gallant people. Through United China Re- 
lief we can do that. 





W. P. A. Program Needed in Northern 


Minnesota 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WILLIAM A. PITTENGER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 8, 1942 


Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, I re- 
alize that the President’s message to Con- 
gress on May 25 dealing with the subject 
of W. P. A. appropriations will have great 
weight with the committee. His Budget 
estimate provides for $280,000,000 for W. 
P. A. as against $875,000,000 for the cur- 


. 
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rent year which ends June 30, 1942. I 
realize that the committee will feel 
strongly inclined to follow the estimate 
of the Bureau of the Budget for the next 
fiscal year. 

I cannot agree with the President or 
with the Bureau of the Budget in the 
statement that a reduction of work relief 
is now possible without causing undue 
hardship. This large reduction in ap- 
propriations will mean that many proj- 
ects will be discontinued entirely and 
that new projects will not be permitted. 

Se far as northern Minnesota is con- 
cerned, and that is the district I have the 
honor to represent, there is still need for 
work relief. This section of Minnesota 
has not been favored with the location of 
war industries. Prior to the national 
defense program unemployment condi- 
tions in northern Minnesota were very 
acute and they have remained in that 
status to a very large extent. I realize 
that some localities, on the eastern sea- 
board and elsewhere, have been favored 
with war contracts, and that war indus- 
tries have been located there. In such 
localities I realize that the need for con- 
tinuation for W. P. A. projects does not 
now exist. Such conditions, however, do 
not prevail in northern Minnesota. It 
is true that private industry has fur- 
nished employment to many people in my 
section in connection with the war ef- 
fort. These people, however, are mostly 
young men and young women or those 
who have not yet reached the period in 
life when industry considers their age 
against them. 

In many communities in the Eighth 
District we have men and women past 
middle age who cannot secure employ- 
ment in private industry. These con- 
ditions prevail among the urban and 
rural people and if work relief is denied 
them at this time they will be forced on 
relief and will have to be fed by our 
county welfare agencies. A great many 
World War veterans, especially those who 
have slight disabilities, have net been 
able to secure work from private indus- 
tries. They still find it necessary to rely 
on W. P. A. relief programs. 

The suggestion is frequently made to 
me that the iron mines in northern Min- 
nesota are busier than ever and that 
jobs should be plentiful. Unfortunately 
the facts are the reverse. With improved 
labor-saving machinery and other econ- 
omies the mining companies are able to 
produce more iron ore with fewer and 
fewer employees, as time goes by. No 
other industries have been developed in 
our section to take up this slack in un- 
employment. 

I call these facts to the attention of 
the committee because I hope that the 
new appropriation bil) for the fiscal year 
July 1, 1942, to July 1, 1943, wii! recog- 
nize that different sections of the coun- 
try have entirely different problems re- 
lating to unemployment. As I have 
pointed out, the need for appropriations 
in our section is much greater than in 
other sections where war industries have 
been located. ‘There should be a new 
yardstick used and localities should re- 
ceive recognition in the matter of ex- 
penditure of funds, based upon the num- 
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ber of those who are unemployed. I as- 
sure the members of the committee that 
this is no time to curtail and reduce ex- 
penditures of W. P. A. funds in the sec- 
tion I represent. 

I do not here enumerate in detail many 
worth-while projects in my district which 
will have to be discontinued if this cur- 
tailment in appropriations is to be put 
into effect, without making some provi- 
sion for larger expenditures in localities 
such as northern Minnesota, where un- 
employment still continues, and a pro- 
portionate decrease in expenditures 
where war industries have been located 
and where there is no unemployment 
situation. 


The Human Side of the Presidents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HARRY L. HAINES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 8, 1942 


Mr. HAINES. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following address by 
Dr. Fred T. Wilson before the Kiwanis 
Club of York, Pa.: 


It has been 153 years since George Wash- 
ington took office in nearby New York as 
the first President of the United States. It 
was the first time that the ruler of a great 
country had borne such a title. 

Since that eventful hour 30 other Ameri- 
can citizens have taken that same cath as 
President. Four of them, Tyler, Fillmore, 
Johnson, and Arthur, reached the Presidency 
through the deaths of the Presidents under 
whom they were serving as Vice President. 
That leaves only 27 Americans who were 
actually chosen by the people to be President. 
Three of that number, John Quincy Adams, 
Rutherford B. Hayes, and Benjamin Harrison, 
were minority Presidents. Adams, who had 
received fewer popular or electoral votes than 
Jackson in the campaign of 1824, was chosen 
as President by the House of Representatives 
when the contest ended there. Hayes, who 
received far fewer popular votes than Tilden 
in the campaign of 1876, won the Presidency 
through  n electoral commission appointed 
by Cors:ess to solve that bitter contest. 
Though Benjamin Harrison won more elec- 
toral votes than Cleveland in the campaign 
of 1888, Cleveland was the choice of many 
more individual voters 

Only 11 of our 48 States have been the 








2 
birthplaces of Presidents. Of all our 31 dif- 
ferent Presidents, 26 of them were born in 
an aggregate of only 6 different States In 
each of 5 other States a single President 
was born 

We will now make imaginary visi to 
those States where our Presidents were born 
and label each native son with a f iliar 
label Though 122 years have passed since 
the last native son of Virginia (Monroe) 
went direct to the White Ho » fr Vir- 
ginia, Virginia as the birthplace of dif- 
ferent Presidents, still holds the 
“Mother of Presidents.” Five of tl l - 
ber—Washington, Jefferson, Madis M 
and Wilson—served for two full ter: 

“The sword of the Revolution” ds es 
Washington, whose resolut« ider i 
our Colories from final defeat W m 
we wou:d also have failed later ¢ ‘3 
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or ratify ti Constitution of our country. 
Washington was the child of good fortune 
We know little of his three brothers. But 
his good fortune was unselfishly dedicated 
to our and for that he will always 
be remembered 
Thomas Jefferson 


service, 


was “the pen of the 

Revolution.” It was he who phrased in the 

immortal Declaration of Independence the 

issues for which Washington fought A dis- 

interested Democratic patriot, in writing the 

inscription for his tomb, he named his con- 

tributions to human welfare, rather than his 

political honors, as his great life achieve- 
ments 

James Madison was “the father of our Con- 

stitution.” He wrote and championed many 

of its salient features, and it was he alone 

who kept the complete records which tell 

us now the story of its making Madison 

» scholar in politics but was not great 

; a President Next to Adams, he was our 

est ex-President at death 

ame Monroe, the friend, pupil, and 

of Jefferson, still influences us 

Monroe Doctrine, championed 

re than a hundred years ago. 

esent pan-American solidarity then 

origin He was a clean, good man 

1 record of great achievement. He died 
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camps most of his active life and knew but 
little of statesmanship. His sudden death 
led to the enactment of the compromise 
measures of 1850, which postponed war for 
10 years. 

Woodrow Wilson, though born in Virginia, 
came to the White House from New Jersey. 
He lived in different times in eight American 
States—five in the South and three in the 
North. He was our most scholarly President 
and the only one with a Ph. D. degree. Wil- 
son had a great vision of a warless world 
which he attempted to translate into an actu- 
ality through the League of Nations, which 
he founded—a creation which proved to be 
the Ixion wheel upon which he was finally 
broken physically and politically. He had 
tried in vain to translate Tennyson’s dream 
of “the parliament of man and the federation 
of the world” into a reality. That dream 
fulsllied alone will bring light again to a 
world now darkened by war. 

Though Ohio was the birthplace of seven 
different Presidents, five of whom went to the 
White House directly from Ohio, the story of 
many of them is a tragic one. The only one 
of that number, U. S. Grant, who served for 
full 8 years, largely failed as President. His 
administration reeked with rottenness and 
the great military glory Grant had won as 
a savior of the Union was greatly shattered by 
his failure as President. He is the only West 
Point graduate yet to become President. 
Grant had failed in business before he be- 
came President, and he was a still greater 
failure as a businessman after he became 
President. 

The administration of Warren G. Harding, 
the last native son of Ohio who has served as 
President, alone rivals in rottenness the ad- 
ministration of Grant Both Grant and 
Harding had their hand-picked helpers called 
to the bar of justice for their misdeeds. Each 
was well-meaning but unhappy in the choice 
of friends. Harding was the only President 
who went directly from the Senate to the 
Presidency 

Two Ohio Presidents, Garfield and McKin- 
ley, fell while in office at the hand of assas- 
sins. Garfield had only been im Office 4 
months when so stricken, and the gentle 
fcKinley had served 6 months of his second 
term as President when cruelly killed. 

James A. Garfield fell at the height of a 
great career of 20 years in public life, in which 
he had won high distinction. He had served 
successfully as college president, soldier, and 
Congressman, and was in the prime of life 
when suddenly chosen against his will as the 
Republican nominee in 188 He was a Con- 
gressman and Senator-elect when chosen as 
President. 

William McKinley went to the White House 
from tie governorship of Ohio, and no gentler 
or more lovable man ever served as President. 
Like the lamented Garfield before him, 
McKinley had his aged mother by his side 
when he first entered upon the office of Presi- 
dency Both Garfield and McKinley now 
peacefully sleep in towering tombs back in 
their native Ohio 

Rutherford B. Hayes, an upright and schol- 
arly Ohio Governor for three terms, had an 
unhappy 4 years in the White House. Though 
his Presidential career was a stainless one, 
his clouded title to that office has obscured 
his place in history. 

Benjamin Harrison, like Grant before him, 
was not living in his native Ohio when he be- 
came President. He had won fame as an In- 
Gianapolis lawyer, which fame continued 
after his career as President. He lacked the 
common touch. He was both preceded and 
succeeded as President by Grover Cleveland, 
who, like Jackson years before, was three 
times in succession the choice for President 
of more people than any one of his opponents. 

William Howard Taft, the ablest and great- 
est of the Ohio Presidents, could not be re- 
elected President. Yet when he died he had 
served both as Chief Justice of the Supreme 
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Court and as President. Taft’s son, RopErt, 
now a Senator from Ohio, with the exception 
of John Quincy Adams, who became a Sen- 
ator, is the only son of a President who be- 
came a Senator. Taft is also the only Yale 
man yet to be President. 

New York has had only four native sons to 
go direct from New York to the White House. 
Martin Van Buren, the first of that number, 
received from Jackson, under whom he served 
as Vice President, the mantle of the Presi- 
dency, which Jackson had first expected to 
cast upon John C. Calhoun. The Peggy 
Eaton incident gave Van Buren his chance 
as a widower to win the heart of Jackson and 
thereby supersede Calhoun in Jackson's af- 
fections. Van Buren inherited a depression 
in 1837, and though he made three later 
efforts to be President, he could never win 
again. As one of the founders of the Free 
Soil Party in 1848, Van Buren indirectly 
helped organize the Republican Party. 

Millard Fillmore, who as Vice President 
succeeded the dead Taylor, lived in Buffalo, 
N. Y., and there returned after serving as 
President, to live for more than 20 years the 
dignified life of an ex-President. Fillmore, 
like Van Buren, also tried to again reach the 
White House on a new party ticket, the 
Know-Nothing Party, but failed. Fillmore 
Was perhaps our handsomest President. 

The two Roosevelts, Theodcre and Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, were distant relatives and each 
was a Harvard graduate. Theodore Roosevelt 
was the first Vice President who won as a 
candidate for President in his own name. 
He was also the first of two city-born Ameri- 
cans to become President. He was a native 
of New York City. Taft, a native of Cincin- 
nati, was the other one. Theodore Roosevelt 
won fame asa oldier, naturalist, and writer, 
as well as being a great President. 

Franklin D. Roosevelt, our present Chief 
Executive, was burn in and now lives in 
Dutchess County, N. Y., which county ad- 
joins Columbia, the home county of Van 
Buren. Franklin D. Roosevelt will probably 
always hold the disti: ction of being the only 
American three times sworn in as President. 
On all three occasions, he had his own mother, 
now dead, by his side. Though born to the 
purple, he has been the great champion of 
the common man. He is also a supreme ex- 
ample of triumph over physical tragedy. 

The three Presidents who came to the 
White House from Tennessee—Jackson, Polk, 
and Johnson—were all natives of North Caro- 
lina. Jackson and Polk were born near each 
other not far from Charlotte. Both North 
and South Carolina claim Jackson as a na- 
tive son. The ancestors of Polk were friends 
of the orphan Jackson, and Jackson repaid a 
service rendered him in childhood when he 
aided in the political advancement of James 
K. Polk. Jackson, who left an era to bear 
his name, won the military glory which made 
him President 2 weeks after the war in which 
he fought had ended. His mark upon our 
national life was an indelible one. 

Polk, the only graduate of a State univer- 
sity yet to be President, died a few weeks 
after his own term in the White House had 
ended. Polk as President saw our American 
territory greatly extended. Through his suc- 
cessful prosecution of our war with Mexico 
in the forties Texas and Oregon are his best 
monuments. When he died at 54 years of 
age he left a widow 46 years of age who 
survived him for 42 more years. It is said 
that friends of Buchanan, the bachelor, 
wished him to seek the hand of Polk’s 
widow 

Andrew Johnson, the Democrat from Ten- 
nessee, who became President when Lincoln 
died so tragically was entirely without school- 

uf He was a tailor by trade, who through 

ersistent study and natural ability, won a 
high place in history. He died as a United 
States Senator from Tennessee, after having 
failed to successfully fight back against a hose 
tile Congress which impeded him in his sine 





cere effort to carry out the conciliatory post- 
war policy of the lamented Lincoln. John- 
son was the only President impeached or who 
afterward became a Senator. 

We now turn to New England for our Presi- 
dential picture. The two native sons of 
Massachusetts, who went direct from that 
State to the White House, were father and 
son, John Adams and John Quincy Adams, 
each a Harvard graduate. Their birthplaces 
were near each other in Quincy, a village not 
far from Boston. It was here each of them 
lived to a ripe old age as an ex-President 
after one unhappy term only as President. 
There they now sleep near each other in an 
old church. Both were men of great ability 
and exalted patriotism, but poor as political 
leaders. 

Franklin Pierce, the next New Englander, 
who became President, was from New Hamp- 
shire, a State which had but little interest 
in advancing her own son to the White House 
as a defender of slavery, and which State 
was slow to do him honor after his death. 
Pierce, a political figure of the Jackson era, 
was largely sponsored by Southern slave 
owners whose downfall meant his own 
eclipse. King, elected Vice President with 
Pierce, never saw Washington after his elec- 
tion. He was sworn in in Cuba, and died 45 
days later in his adopted Alabama. 

Vermont, like Massachusetts, also had two 
native sons to become President, Chester A. 
Arthur and Calvin Coolidge. The first 
reached the White House from New York, 
his adopted State, and the second from Mas- 
sachusetts. Though Arthur, after becoming 
President by accident after the death of Gar- 
field, wished to become President in his own 
name, he failed to do so. Coolidge, who suc- 
ceeded the unfortunate Harding, like Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, won the Presidency in his 
own name. Arthur had been an obscure New 
York politician before his nomination for 
the Vice Presidency. Hayes removed him 
from the only important office he ever held 
before becoming Vice President. Arthur was 
the first Phi Beta Kappa to be President, as 
well as the first Greek-letter man to hold 
that office. Coolidge, however, had had a long 
and successful career as an office holder in 
Massachusetts. 

The most democravic event of all was the 
taking of the oath of President by Calvin 
Coolidge at the hands of his justice-of-the- 
peace father in a small cottage in a Vermont 
village, soon after the midnight hour when 
word came that Harding was dead. Coolidge, 
called A Purifan in Babylon by one biog- 
rapher, was a silent, strange figure as Presi- 
dent. The amazing era in which he ruled will 
not again be ours. The forces of capitalism 
then in power were soon to be followed by the 
forces of labor. It remains to be seen which 
force can best rule our national life. 

Grover Cleveland was New Jersey’s one 
native son to become President. As an 
adopted New Yorker, he rose quickly té fame. 
As a New York Governor, and twice as Presi- 
dent, he proved himself honest and coura- 
geous. When his public career was over he 
returned to his native New Jersey, and there 
at Princeton he lies buried near the blighted 
Burr, also a native son of New Jersey, de- 
feited by Jefferson for the Presidency. Mrs 
Cleveland was the only widow of a President 
who remarried again. 

James Buchanan, Pennsylvania’s one con- 
tribution to the White House, and our only 
bachelor President, was 66 years of age when 
he became President, and, like Harrison, was 
too old to succeed as President. He was the 
last President who had served as a foreign 
diplomat or Secretary of State before his elec- 
tion. He had a brilliant career as a statesman 
and diplomat, and had he been President at 
an earlier day he no doubt would have won 
a greater fame. Instead, he came at the 
end of the long compromise period on the 
slavery issue and was captain of our Ship 








of State when a storm was alreacy raging. 
There was all but mutiny on the part of his 
cabinet crew as that storm increased in fury. 
He tried to harness a hurricane, but hurri- 
canes cannot be harnessed. He sought in 
vain to tame the tornado, but tornadoes can- 
not be tamed. Buchanan no doubt spoke the 
truth as he left the White House when he 
expressed the hope that Lincoln, his succes- 
sor and his junior by 18 years, would find as 
much joy in entering the White House as he 
had found in leaving it. 

Lincoln, a native of Kentucky, had had but 
little success as a national figure before he 
became President. He spent 7 years of his 
early life in Kentucky. His life in Indiana, 
however, from 7 to 21 years of age, was during 
his most impressionable period. It was there 
he had his very limited schooling. It was 
there his mother and one sister died and 
were buried. He came to the White House 
from Illinois. No President ever entered 
upon that office with darker shadows around 
him than did Lincoln. A great war soon fol- 
lowed. It was his patience and persistence 
which saved the Union, his one great task. 
Unlike Buchanan, Lincoln believed the Na- 
tion could not survive half slave and half 
free. Lincoln’s charity and tolerance won 
for him. the love of a great Nation and his 
tragic death ‘sealed forever his fame. The 
democracy “of the people, by the people, and 
for the people,” of which he so eioquently 
spoke at nearby Gettysburg, now fights for 
its life. 

The State of Iowa proudly claims Herbert 
Hoover as a native sOn. He is the first and 
only son of a State west of the Mississippi 
who has thus far become President. His 
home since college days has been in Cali- 
fornia. Hoover, like Buchanan, reached the 
White House at the end of one hectic era and 
the beginning of another more tragic one. 
Hoover, the only great businessman ever to 
be President, under normal times might 
have been a great President. He had won 
renown as a Quaker hero of mercy in war, 
but like Van Buren, nearly 100 years before, 
a depression not of his own making over- 
whelmed him. 

Such is an inadequate picture of our 31 
Presidents. Twenty-nine of them now slee] 
the sleep of the dead. Their tired morta 
frames have long since crumbled into the 
clods of the valley. Let us trust, let us be- 
lieve that their freed spirits rest peacefully 
in the bosom of God. It can be said of most 
of them, as Vergil wrote in the long ago: 
“While rivers run into the sea, while on the 
mountains shadows move over the slopes, 
while heaven feeds the stars, ever shall thy 
honor, thy name, and thy praise endure.” 
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Rationing in Pennsylvania 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ROBERT F. RICH 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 8, 1942 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
include the following statement of the 
Governor of Pennsylvania: 

The State administration is now entirely 
divorced from any part of rationing 

This program was set up last winter by 
the Honorable Frank Bane, under ] 
rection of the President, as a 
partnership, and its administra i 
trusted largely to volunteers who served with- 
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out compensation other than the satisfaction 
they got out of sharing in what they con- 
sidered a patriotic program essential to the 
advancement of the war. 

Governmental rationing and price control 
on any large scale was a matter entirely new 
to democratic America. The solvent which 
made it acceptable to a people proud of their 
freedom was the fact that it was a nonprofit, 
voluntary program in its administration. Ab- 
sence of any coOmmercialization—of high- 
salaried experts—was its great strength. 

Pennsylvania’s share in this program, ou 
Status as a partner in its administration, ha 
been taken from us by pretext and subter- 
fuge. 

This is not the first time when appointed 
Federal officials have thus violated funda- 
mental agreements of partnership enter- 
prises between States and the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

There was no possible question of patron- 
age in the program as it existed in its first 
weeks, since the key positions were non- 
salaried, and hence onérous and troublesome 
duties, rather than lucrative opportunities 
for appointment 

The disappointment I feel over the current 
developments lies in another direction. I 
deplore the introduction of the profit motive 
into what I believe was properly organized 
and undertaken as a voluntary program 

Rationing, despite the apprehensions of 
many, had been well accepted by our men 
and women. The program itself was com- 
pletely successful. No possible reasor 
touching on the efficiency or the integri 
of the Pennsylvania administration of ra- 
tioning have indicated any need whatsoever 
for a change in personnel, organization, or 
procedure. 

The motives which dictated such change 
must be sought elsewhere, and 
lamentably easy to determine 

It was one of the associates of th 
have taken over control of rationins 
about to spend a sum in Pennsylvan 
their own officials estimate to total 
$16,000,000, who coined tiie phrase which lets 
us peer behind the curtains hiding New 
Dealers’ motives. That individual said 
“Spend, spend, spend, and elect, elect, elect 

Under pressure of a long record of abus 


5 


ne 





wn 


they are 





inefficiencies, and political failures, Work 
Projects “dministration is in pri s of be- 
ing abandoned by the National Administra- 
tion. Some patronage vehicle to take i 


) c C I 
place as a conveyance for “lame duck” Demo- 
crats, who can’t be elected on t 
steam, is obviously necessary, with cong! 
sional elections coming up this fall. The 
connection is obvious 


I do not make this statement without 
abundant support. For example, by one of 
those remarkable actions which let political 
cats out of the bag, one of the high State 


officials associa 





ted with rationing 














past week received a message which cs ly 
was never intended to come to Republican 
ears. The message came direct from a Con- 
gressman’s office in Washington It w 
short, sweet, and most illuminating wi 
was it? Here it is: “Senator Gurrry get- 
ting impatient ause of the delay in 
him the five ments promised 
Lackawanna Co 

The Official who received tl} I 
thought a moment and then t fully sug- 
gested that perhaps the message had been in- 
tended for the New York office in chaz of 
the district in which Pen: } ed 
rather than the Pennsylva1 I iqu é 
which, first, has had virtu 
With salaried appointments, and, s d, cer- 
tainly was not in the market for poli hen- 
dorsements or pressure from Sen itor GUFFEY 
or anyone else 

From the other end of the line came a 
startled “Oh,” and a quick click the re- 


ceiver went up. 
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Senator Gurrey’s interest in the salaried 
jobs embraced by these purportedly patriotic 
enterprises is not confined to rationing. For 
example, it is a matter easy to establish that 
he personally went to Donald Nelson to try 
to head off a salaried appointment to the 
Pittsburgh area in the salvage program. His 
complaints were: 

(1) That he was entitled to be consulted 
before such appointment was made; 

(2) That the appointment came from out- 
side his sphere uf influence; and 

(3) That he didn’t like the appointee any- 
way 

My personal conviction is that the Wash- 
ington administration has made one of the 
most colossal blunders in its history, in so 
obviously attempting to make rationing into a 
de luxe Work Projects Administration project 
Just before a general election. 

It is deplorable that so much emphasis in 
the publicity emanating from the rationing 
is being put on the number of jobs to be 
created, the high salaries to be paid, the 
profitable leases to be awarded, and other 
elements of obvious interest to the favored 
group which will have a finger in the pie 

I do not, however, intend my remarks as 
any criticism of Mr. R. F. Ashenfelter, who 
has been appointed to supplant the Hon- 
orable T. Elmer Transeau, selected by the 
State council of defense, as State rationing 
administrator Mr. Ashenfelter, according 
to all information, is an honest individual, 
entirely competent in his own field, which 
is that of accounting. He is a babe in arms 
in politics, however, and he is now sitting 
down in a political poker game with some 
of the sharpest players who ever drew a hand 
in the big or little New Deal. Mr. Ashen- 
felter had best watch himself or he will, in 
the old card game phrase, lose his shirt and 

> wearing a barrel. 
ite employees engaged in rationing 
> hereby withdrawn. 
the new rationing director wishes the 
,orary services of any of these for special 
es, I shall be willing to make the nec- 
y arrangements for a limited time. 

In the instance of State employees who 
wish to accept some of the fat positions, if 
they are tendered, I shall raise no objections. 

I wish to take this occasion to thank pub- 
licly the upward of 2,000 persons who, by 
one process or another, have been volunteers 
in this program during the period when it 
Was unmistakably a patriotic public service. 
intend to write my personal thanks to 

these individuals 

t further, and most forcibly, 
lunteers, where they are in posi- 
continue their voluntary serv- 
a time as the paid Staffs will 
it hope that the gross 
new enterprise of 
rofi quickly demon- 
id that the program may be re- 
the basis from which it should 
n disturbed of a State- 
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Gasoline Rationing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. THOMAS F. FORD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 8, 1942 


Mr. THOMAS F. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
the protest from Members of the House 
over the plan to extend gasoline ration- 
ing throughout the country, with over a 
hundred Members attending the meeting 
last Friday, called to determine upon a 
plan of action, is significant. It means, 
in plain English, that we who helped to 
organize that protest meeting are con- 
vinced that the War Production Board 
has been hasty in its reported decision 
on gasoline rationing. 

Coming as I do from a great oil-pro- 
ducing State, where gasoline is today 
going to waste for want of transportation, 
I am naturally deeply concerned over 
this intended policy. I am glad to note 
that many Members from States that 
do not produce petroleum are taking a 
Stand against such rationing. 

As part of our great war effort it is 
imperative that farmers be allowed to 
use their autos and trucks to get their 
crops to market; that workers in war 
production and other plants be permitted 
to use their autos to get to and from 
work; that insofar as is possible busses 
and delivery trucks and cars be per- 
mitted to perform their essential serv- 
ices; that civilians be as little incon- 
venienced as the war effort will permit. 
The proposed gas rationing will stop or 
greatly hinder every one of these activ- 
ities. 

If I can be shown that Nation-wide 
gas rationing will help the war effort in- 
stead of impeding it, then I will accept 
the inevitable. But until I am I shall 
fight any such order to the finish. Bills 
have been introduced to prevent gas ra- 
tioning until a real investigation has been 
made. I think we will all abide by any 
decision made on a sound basis, after 
proper investigation. I doubt if any of 
us will accept an order drawn at this time, 
unsupported by any facts now available 
to us 

In line with this stand, I am inserting 
in the Recorp an editorial written by one 
of California’s ablest editors, Manchester 
Boddy, of the Los Angeles Daily News. 
Here it is. Read it, and take such action 
as it plainly indicates: 

United Press dispatch: “The War Produc- 
tion Board’s plans for Nation-wide gasoline 
rationing to cOnserve rubber are at a stage 
where only President Franklin D. Roosevelt’s 
approval is needed to begin the program.” 

Other reports, however, indicate that the 
entire matter y be referred to War Pro- 
duction Board’s rubber experts 

If so, the public will have a last chance to 
be heard—through their Representatives in 
Congress 

The pul 
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This feeling is particularly acute in sec- 
tions where gasoline is abundant and may 
be dumped back into the ground if not used, 

The public will make any necessary sacri- 
fice, but it will not submit to rationing of 
gasoline in sections where it can see the gaso- 
line actually going to waste—unless there is 
some evidence that gasoline rationing is de- 
sirable as a means of saving rubber. 

Is it? 

For many days this newspaper has pleaded 
with officials in Washington to give the 
people the truth about rubber. 

We have stated time and time again that 
if facts justify the proposed rationing we 
would devote our space and energy toward 
explaining drastic orders calculated to take 
cividian automobiles off the highways. 

Our appeal for facts has brought an ava- 
lanche of information. 

Officials of the largest rubber companies— 
lobbyists in charge of agriculture’s demand 
that farm products be used in making syn- 
thetic rubber—ofiicials of rubber reclamation 
plants—junk dealers, and many others have 
contributed. 

Scientists, statisticians, and lay observers 
have sent in their contributions. 

The most authentic balance sheet is a 
condensation of the actual testimony given 
by Leon Henderson himself only a month or 
SO ago. 

Here are the figures (long tons of 2,240 
pounds) : 

1942 supply 

Total stocks, Jan. 1___- 693, 000 

434, 000 

25, 000 

1, 152, 000 

1942 demand 

[After arbitrary 25-percent cuts by War Pro- 
duction Board] 

United States military, lend-lease, 

South American export_.___--_- 
United States civilian (essential). 
Rest of non-Axis world 


306, 750 
150, 000 
198, 750 


655, 500 
1943 supply 
Carry-over from 1942_- 
Crude-rubber shipments -...._... 


Gynthetic rubber................s.«s 
United States-grown guayule 


496, 500 
135, 000 
350, 000 

1, 000 


982, 500 


1943 demand 
[After arbitrary 25-percent cuts by War Pro- 
duction Board] 
United States military, lend-lease, 
South American export... _---. 
United States civilian (essential). 
Rest of non-Axis world 


462, '750 
123, 750 
198, 750 


Carryover from 1943 » 25 
Crude-rubber shinments -..--.-.. 98, 000 
ByNtHOUc TURRET. ne ceceewecss 800, 000 
United States grown guayule--.-.-. m= 5, 000 
1, 100, 250 
1944 demand 

arbitrary 25-percent cuts 

Production Board] 
United States military, lend-lease, 
South American export ne 462, 75 
TE 
75 


[After by War 


United States civilian (essential). 12, 
Rest of non-Axis world 198, 75¢ 
250 

According to Henderson’s testimony, there 
will be an oversupply of rubber after furnish- 
ing all that is needed for the United States 
military program, for all United States lend- 
commitments, for export to South 

ntial United States civilian 
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demands, and for export to the rest of the 
non-Axis world. 

This surplus continues right through 1944. 

Other testimony accepted without contra- 
diction establishes the fact that adequate 
synthetic production for all purposes can be 
under way even sooner than the end of 1944. 

Now we come to the all-important problem 
of keeping the civilian population rolling 
teward an ever-increasing war effort. 

We have checked and double checked sta- 
tistics and opinions with respect to the actual 
supply of scrap rubber, and have taken the 
lowest common figure—700,000 tons. 

This scrap is composed almost entirely of 
old tires, tubes, and other reclaimable rub- 
ber, and omits the scrap that has already gone 
through the reclamation process. 

With this figure as a base, the problem 
narrows down to this: 

Can reclaimable scrap be converted into 
enough recapped tires during the next 24 
months to keep civilian cars rolling? 

The answer is, “Yes.” 

Existing reclamation faoilities—factories 
that do not need a single square foot of new 
equipment—are capable of converting the 
scrap rubber into material that will supply 
126,000,000 recapped tires for civilian use. 

This statement is authentic and verified. 

These recapped tires will augment the 
120,000,000 tires now serving the Nation’s 
civilian cars 

To these figures must be added approxi- 
mately 3,000,000 new and 10,000,000 recaps 
now in reserve. 

In short, it is easily possible to provide 
289,000,000 tires over and above all of the 
requirements listed in Leon Henderson’s 
testimony—289,000,000 tires to service the 
requirements of the civilian population's 
30,000,000 automobiles. 

Here, then, is the picture: 

We have balance sheet No. 1 as pre- 
sented by Leon Henderson, covering all of 
the needs for United States military pur- 
poses, lend-lease commitments, exports to 
South America, essential civilian needs, and 
export to the rest of the non-Axis world. 

That budget balances and leaves an ade- 
quate surplus on hand without touching a 
single ounce of scrap. 

Balance sheet No. 2 shows it is possible 
to maintain 289,000,000 tires for civilian 
needs—and again keep an abundant surplus 
on hand 

If these balance sheets are not substan- 
tially correct, our Congressmen and Senators 
had better put the finger on each item that is 
wrong and explain where and why it is wrong. 

If the balance sheets are correct, then the 
Government should say: 

“We admit the balance sheets are correct, 
but we just don’t want the civilian popula- 
tion to ride in automobiles.” 

If the Government has a supportable rea- 
son for wanting to do away with civilian 
transportation, let it present that reason to 
the public. 

But certainly it should not attempt to ac- 
complish an undisclosed objective through 
misrepresentation of the rubber situation. 
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Production of Synthetic Rubber 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 8, 1942 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 





marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing newspaper article: 


Dow GIVEN CONTRACT FOR SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


MIpLanp.—The Dow Chemical Co., of Mid- 
land, has been given the “go ahead” signal by 
the Rubber Reserve Company, one of the 
Government’s agencies in charge of Jesse 
Jones, to produce from 30,000 to 60,000 tons 
of thiokol, the synthetic rubber being manu- 
factured here by the company, Dr. Willard 
H. Dow, president revealed today. 

To do,the job a new plant costing in the 
neighborhood of $1,000,000 must be con- 
structed, probably in the Midland-Bay City 
area, Dr. Dow added. 

“No matter how abundant natural rubber 
may become, we may never return to it,” the 
company president said in relating the dis- 
covery and development of the rubber substi- 
tute that will be used to retread 1,000,000 tires 
a month. 

WILL COLLECT EQUIPMENT 


He added that work would start here im- 
medietely to collect equipment for the new 
plant, that is expected to be smaller than 
the present thiokol plant here which oper- 
ates on the “batch” plan in contrast to the 
continuous operation of the new process. 

All last winter, all last spring, the country 
searched for a rubber scapegoat. The Japa- 
nese held the Pacific islands where the milky 
fluid flows from trees. Uncle Sam’s hand 
probed his rubber stockbin and virtually 
scratched bottom. 

Tires were rationed; hoped-for retreads for 
the most part failed to materialize; from 
Washington came rumblings of even Midwest 
gasoline rationing, inspired by the rubber 
shortage; threats of car confiscations from 
J. Q. Public, similarly instigated, came down 
the wind. 

Cartoonists saw tires as better burglar bait 
than diamonds; rubber thefts drew penalties 
reminiscent of horse-thief days. 

In Michigan, State officials hurried to the 
Nation’s Capital to try to save the State's 
giant tourist industry. 

Who was to blame for the empty bin? 
Fingers were pointing at Jesse Jones, who 
was pointing at somebody else. From official 
Washington came an embarrassed silence 

Meanwhile, 2 months ago, the Dow Chemi- 
cal Co. looked in an old hat, looked again, 
whistled, reached in and drew out—no scape- 
goat but rubber for tires. 

RETREADING PROBLEM SOLVED 

Dow chemists for several weeks kent mum 
and busily paddled the hat’s contents. Ten 
days ago they let fall guarded comments 
which, to those familiar with Dow conserva- 
tism, meant Midland had solved the retread 
problem—and in a big way. A million sub- 
stitute rubber retreads a month by the end 
of 1942, they promised. 

Then Dr. Dow gave newsmen a good clear 
look into the hat. 

Dow is prepared, he said calmly, to fur- 
nish the retreads, not by the year’s end but 
by late summer. 

Whole new substitute rubber tires have 
been turned out, tested, found good for 10,000 
miles. 

On the 1942 calendar the United States 
may well look for the day when any garage- 
man can apply a liquid substitute rubber 
with a brush to a bruised or cut tire, heat 
cure it on the top of a furnace, and take it 
out on the road again. 

On the band of the 10-year-old hat out of 
which comes the answer to the country 
No. 1 shortage problem is the name of 
thiokol. 

It belongs to the Thiokol Corporation, of 
Trenton, N. J., whose Dr. J. C. Patrick dis- 
covered the basic formula accidentally in 1929 
while searching for a new antifreeze. The 
company turned to Dow for raw materials, 
and in 1938, to save shipping costs, turned 
over patents and processes to the Midland 
firm for manufacture of crude thiokol. 
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Chemists here immediately began varia- 
tions and improvements. From these, 60 
days ago, bounced the answef to the war- 
time tire problem. 


STAND UP UNDER TESTS 


Last week, President Dow was in Washing- 
ton. With him went a complete thiokol tire. 
The Government’s rubber reserve corpora- 
tion and two rubber committees sniffed its 
sweetish, rubbery odor, pinched it, read its 
pedigree, and gave the green light. 

A top flight United States rubber company, 
Dow told the officials, has tested the tires 
under drastic conditions in warmer States, 
and reported complete success; the company 
is confident they are good for 10,000 miles 
without appreciable wear, though maximum 
tests to date have put them through 7,500. 

Retreads from the same formula, the Gov- 
ernment learned, have stood up under 5,000- 
mile tests (natural rubber retreads will go 
half that distance) and capable of selling 
competitively with the natural product in a 
normal price era, will be no more expensive 
now. 

Any number of the retreads have been 
made here and tested on Dow cars. Dr. Dow 
added, however, that the value of any retread, 
natural or substitute, is in proportion to the 
condition of the tire carcass, and again, as 
with all retreads, speed above 40 miles an 
hour is not recommended 

No “critical” materials are involved in the 
new N thiokol formula which. uses chlorine 
and caustic soda (from salt), ethylene (from 
oil) and sulfur. All lie close at hand ex- 
cepting sulfur, readily obtainable from the 
South. Sole ingredient under allocation is 
chlorine, of which Mr. Dow said: “We can 
make all we want and use it for any purpose 
the Government will let us use it for.” 

Was the Government interested? he asked 
the rubber men. 

The Government was 

Back in his office in Midland, the firm pres- 
ident casually predicted that the tire in- 
dustry will be so revolutionized by the new 





substitute that “we will never go back to 
natural rubber after the war.” 
The new Dow method of retreading is. “so 


remarkable and obvious that everybody over- 
looked it.” 










The inner tube is inserted in the tire and 
inflated; retread material is laid in iy 
form on the previously prepared tire s T= 
face and the whole is placed in a “doughe- 
nut” mold. With the application of heat, 
the material flows into place in the mold 
and becomes an integral part of the tire. 
Unique is elimination of the usual cementing 
process. 

Worn tires can readily be painted with 
successive layers of liquid thiokol (com- 
pounded latex), he added, a far cry from the 
old camelback method 

“We are working on a process by which we 
can paint over cuts and bruises. Any rage 
will be able to do it. We've already done it 
on repair jobs, but we may be able to do it 
on a whole tire. The spectacular thing 


that it may revamp te entire tire indust 
Thiokol manufacture is a super cheese- 
maker's job, as the president explains it, and 
the neatest trick lies in control rather than 
in formula. 
Dow starts with a liquid 
adds another, 


soqdium su 


clear ethylene dichloride, in 





proportionate amount. The reaction 1 lily 
takes place, with a residue product of sodium 
chloride. 

From the thiokol reaction fluid, heavier 
than the salt water, the latter is siphoned off. 
Remaining is a clay-colored, opaque liquid, 
which Dow coagulates by adding acid This 
thiokol curd, granular like watery « ge 
cheese, is put through squeeze rolls and dried 


in an elevated temperature. It is 1 ib 
bery and spongy. In this form Formula A 
is now shipped for Government } 

Thiokol in various forms | 
a wide range of utilities 
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submarine oil connections, and vacuum 
power brakes, to such fabrications as printing 
plates, gas masks, typewriter rolls, and 
impregnated gloves and clothing. 

The new Formula N also will be manutfac- 
tured in bulk here and shipped to tire com- 
panies, which like to make their own strips. 
Retreads and tires, it is presumed, will be 
made all over the country. 

To back his belief that substitute rubber 
will doom its natural predecessor in the post- 
war era, Dr. Dow marshals a series of con- 
vincing proofs. Thiokol is the standard for 
nonswelling rubber (natural is tenth down 
the list); thiokol's tensile strength runs up 
to 1,400 pounds per square inch and a high 
percentage of it is retained when the material 
is immersed in solvents (under such condi- 
tions its strength exceeds that of natural 
rubber, though originally it is less); thiokol 
is superior in resistance to action of air, age, 
ozone, sunlight, heat and cold; its abrasion 
resistance is one-half to equal that of nat- 
ural rubber and under oil conditions is su- 
per'or 

Though not claimed as good in some re- 
spects as the German buna, it is a part war- 
time answer because of fact that large scale 
production is possible long before buna is 
available 

All of which brings up the question: “Have 
the Germans got thiokol?” 

‘Unfortunately they have,” Dr. Dow re- 
plies. “The thiokol company, denied a Ger- 
man patent, long before the war was forced 
to license a German company to manufacture 
under its patent. But they don’t have the 
Dow formulation,” he adds 

One bug still is troubling the thiokol 
chemists. The tires smell. But newsmen 
thought the United States citizen, who lives 
on wheels and wheels on rubber, could even 
enjoy the smell of a nice new or retreaded au- 

mobile tire. He hadn’t expected to get that 
close to one for the duration. 
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Mr. GUYER. Mr. Speaker, under 
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tians, as well as others, is to be found in 
my home town of Kansas City, Kans. 
The parish of St. John the Baptist 
Church in Kansas City, Kans., which is 
almost wholly within the area in which 
these good immigrants have taken up 
their residences, is a typical example of 
the Americanization of those from other 
lands who have sought refuge under the 
American flag. From this one parish the 
sons of immigrants who came here since 
about 1900 are demonstrating the appre- 
ciation of these immigrant peoples for 
the privileges of America. More than 
170 young men from this parish are to- 
day in the armed forces of the United 
States. In tribute to these boys and their 
parents, I wish to insert a list of the boys 
from one section of that parish, compris- 
ing less than two city blocks, who are to- 
day doing their bit to preserve America 
for generations of Americans yet unborn. 
UNITED STATES ARMY 


Pvt. John Stubler. 

Pvt. (1st cl.) John Fabac. 
Pvt. (1st cl.) Steve Fabac. 
Pvt. Thomas Rahija. 
Corp. John Rahija. 
Corp. Frank Vrbanac. 
Pvt. Joseph Pintar., 

Pvt. John Pintar. 

Set. Frank Cavlovich. 
Pvt. John Ferbezar. 

Pvt. (1st cl.) Edward Stimac. 
Pvt. Maxie Stimac. 

Pvt. John Stimac. 

Pvt. Charles Stimac. 
Pvt. Joe Kovach. 

Pvt. (1st cl.) George Samsky. 
Pvt. Tony Stampfel. 

Pvt. John Stampfel. 
Corp. Nick M. Pozek. 
Charles Kovach. 

Pvt. Rudolph Volf. 

Pvt. Tony Andrisevich. 
Steve Kovach. 

Joe Kovach. 

Pvt. Frank Radencic. 
Pvt. Rudy Srakovic. 

Pvt. Matt W. Chop. 

Pvt. John Nastav. 

Pvt. Frank Nastav. 

Pvt. Joe M. Nastav. 

Set. Thomas Plese. 

Pvt. Anthony Kovach. 


UNITED STATES NAVY 


Eddie Rodina. 

Seaman (2d cl.) Robert Rodina. 

Seaman (2d cl.) John Mihall. 

Pharmacist (3d cl.) William Zugecic. 
UNITED STATES MARINES 


Pvt. Nicholas Gorman. 

I have the addresses and organizations 
of these men in the various services, and 
I find they are stationed in camps from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, on fighting 
vessels at sea, in Hawaii and in Alaska 
in fact, they are scattered wherever 
America is fighting to rid the world of 
tyranny. 

The proud parents of these fighting 
young Americans, who will avenge the 
atrocities practiced on the lands of their 
ancestors, are doing their part at home 
making sacrifices that their meager in- 
comes may buy war stamps and bonds to 
supply their sons with the fighting equip- 
ment they must have, and contribute to 
the Red Cross and other organizations 


‘Building, carved in 
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extending care and comfort to America’s 
fighting men. 

I wish to acknowledge and applaud the 
patriotic devotion of these fine people 
from the melting pot of America. They 
are fast becoming an integral part of our 
America and add strength and religious 
quality to our own native population. 

All honor and credit to these fine young 
men who stand shoulder to shoulder with 
our native fighting men. 

For many years the leadership of 
Father Krompatic and his able successor, 
Father Stimac, has built up a vital patri- 
otic community dedicated to American 
liberty and ideals. 


The Lawyer in Wartime 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 8, 1942 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker and gen- 
tlemen of the House, South Carolina is, 
indeed, proud of her distinguished son, 
Mr. Justice James F. Byrnes. In the 
short period of time he has been a mem- 
ber of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, his work has been outstanding, 
and a subject of the most commendable 
comment by the great legal minds of the 
country. He is destined to be one of the 
greatest jurists ever to sit on the Supreme 
Bench. 

On June 4 Mr. Justice Byrnes ad- 
dressed the Illinois State Bar Association 
in Chicago. His address was both in- 
structive and_ inspirational. Under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
I include therein the fine address of Mr, 
Justice Byrnes: 

Above the columns of the Supreme Court 
marble, are the words 
“Equal Justice Under Law.” Through the 
centuries these words have been engraved in 
the minds and hearts of men and women 
struggling against oppression. They embody 
the aspirations we have cherished from the 
Sermon on the Mount through Magna Carta 
to the four freedoms. No lawless force can 
ever erase them. The effort to erase them 
and to substitute government by dictatorship 
for government by the people has set the 
world at war. 

All nations are involved. There is no such 
thing as neutrality. A nation or an individ- 
ual is either for us or against us. And there 
is nO room for compromise. We cannot com- 
promise with nations dominated by rulers 
who respect no obligation, and who use con- 
ferences for compromise only as a cloak for 
stealthy attack 

For such a war we were entirely unpre- 
pared. We are a peace-loving people. After 
the suffering of the last war, we did not be- 
lieve that any nation would again make war. 
Absorbed in our efforts to improve the wel- 
fare of our people, we failed to appreciate 
the significance of the preparation for war 
by the Axis Powers. In this we were not 
alone. 

In 1987 1I wasin Europe. In France I found 
a bitter conflict between capital and labor. 
Neither side would make concessions. They 
were so busy fighting each other that they 








made no preparations to defend themselves 
against Hitler. Today industrialist and la- 
borer are working long hours for no pay, and 
they are working for Germany, not France. 

An overnight trip took me to Germany. I 
attended the Nazi Party Congress at Nurem- 
burg. I saw there the greatest military dis- 
play I have ever -witnessed. In Berlin, in 
September 1937, I witnessed the first black- 
out. No nation threatened, but they re- 
hearsed. From Munich to Bremen, Germany 
was an armed camp. Soldiers marched every- 
where, singing always “Germany Over All.” 
I talked with government officials, laborers, 
and farmers. They talked only of war; the 
officials with confidence, the citizens with 
fear, but with faith in Der Fuehrer. 

The day of my arrival in England I wit- 
nessed a peace parade. There were several 
thousand marching. They carried banners 
“Peace on Earth,” and “We Did Not Raise 
Our Boys for Cannon Fodder.” While the 
British prayed earnestly the Nazis prepared 


feverishly. Those Britons were precisely like 
the God-fearing, peace-loving people of 
America. Because they wanted to make war 


on no nation, they could not believe Hitler 
would make war on them. 

By her unpreparedness France was de- 
stroyed. That England was saved is mirac- 
ulous. Had it not been for the courageous 
spirit of the British people and for Hitler’s 
attack on Russia, I hesitate to think of our 
fate. There is this consolation: Our fail- 
ure to prepare now contributes to the unity 
which is our greatest strength. By the de- 
cree of no ruler could there be awakened in 
the people of America the will to make war. 
That will rests solely upon conviction in the 
righteousness of our cause. Today as the 
people recall our neutrality legislation, our 
efforts to bring about peace, our delay in de- 
fense efforts for fear that they might pro- 
voke war, they know that we were without 
fault, that for us there was no escape. They 
know, too, that the treacherous attack of the 
Japanese at Pearl Harbor destroyed our ships 
but created a unity that in turn will destroy 
Hitler, Tojo, and “the forgotten man” of 
Italy. 

You may not be able to enlist in the armed 


forces. That is the privilege and the duty of 
the young. But you have an opportunity to 
serve. You are a soldier on the home front. 


It is your duty to subordinate everything else 
in life to the task of seeing that while our 
young men fight abroad they are not be- 
trayed at home either bv the thoughtless or 
the vicious. 

With your prestige you can lead people. 
With your training you can analyze facts. 
You will not be misled by the headiine which 
makes the winning of a skirmish look like the 
winning of a war. You will know when the 
enemy is seeking soft spots in our psycho- 
logical armor, And when the olive branch is 
offered in hands bloodied by betrayal you will 
see it as a symbol of the peace of slavery, the 
peace of the concentration camp, the peace 
of the graveyard. 

You will not permit us either to under- 
estimate or overestimate ourselves or our 
enemies. You will be unmoved by the shal- 
low patriotism which fastens itself to such a 
phrase as—‘America never lost a war.” You 





will warn the people again unwarranted 
optimism: You will tell the truth that we 
face a long war and a saguinary war 





I wish that our military intelligences 
ice would recite over the radio the statements 
of American individuals and newspapers that 
are being used daily by German and Japanese 
propagandists to give aid and comfort to the 
enemy. They not only learn quickly what has 
been said here, but fire it back in its original 
form or in a poiscnous version in 
disaffect segments of our population It is 
flashed out in every language in order to dis- 
courage our friends in every 
world 

Only a few days ago the pre carried a 
story of the Nazi submarine commander who, 


Serve 












in refusing aid to men and women in life- 
boats as a result of the sinking of their ship, 
told them they had only President Roosevelt 
to blame. It aroused our indignation, and 
yet he was but repeating what has been 
printed in some newspapers that have not 
received from the American people the con- 
demnation they deserve. 

Whenever an American utters or prints a 
statement that is used successfully by the 
Axis propagandists to promote the cause of 
Our enemies he is responsible for prolonging 
the war and shedding the blood of American 
boys. Just as we inscribe the names of our 
heroes on a roll of honor, we should 
his name on a roll of infamy. 

It is a part of your duty to warn the people 
of the propaganda methods of the enemy. 
Today China is all but isolated from us ex- 
cept for air transportation and camel cara- 
van. Because of this the enemy broadcasts to 
China that the United States has deserted 
her. At the same time they broadcast to 
America that China is about to acquiesce in 
Japanese rule. For 5 long years China has 
fought alone and has suffered as no nation 
has ever suffered. With a relatively small 
army, lacking in modern equipment, the 
Chinese people refused to sacrifice liberty for 
safety. Their loss of life has been terrific but 
their spirit will never die. And America will 
never desert her. 

Today our communications with Russia are 
being maintained under terrific onslaught. 
The Nazis are concentrating their forces on 
the convoys bound for Murmansk. Because 
of our inability to make the* deliveries we 
would like to make the enemy broadcasts to 
Russia that we are no longer willing to re- 
deem our pledge of assistance 

In the broadcasts to this country the Nazis 
picture to us the sinister designs of the Com- 
munists upon the United States. America is 
attacked by the three most dangerous inter- 
national highwaymen in the history of the 
world. If I should be attacked by a highws 
man, I would not care about the religi 
the politics of the man who diverted my 
sailant. If we are victorious against the / 
Powers we need not worry about the C 
munists in our midst 

Without warning Russia was 
The full strength of the greatest military ma- 
chine in the world was thrown into a blitz 
which it was confidently expected would in 
6 weeks conquer her as it had conquered so 
many other countries. But the justice of 
their cause gave tc the Russians the power 
to resist. Fifteen months have passed and 
during that time Russia has won for herself 
a glorious page in the annals of military his- 
tory. The Russians have destroyed 
lusion of the invincibility of the Nazi army. 
They are daily growing stronger and because 
of them Hitler is daily growing weaker. They 
were the first to hold his armies; they were 
the first to make them retreat Every Nazi 
soldier that Russia accounts for makes one 
less for us to account for. And let us be 
honest. Russia by her magnificent defense 
has given us the time in which to prepare 
t ourselves. 

The most per 


of America is the effort to arouse dissention 


nscribe 








attacked. 





the il- 









») Save 


istent effort f tl enemies 











between Britain and the United State: Ove 
the radio the British are told that America 
will agree to manufacture of weapons of war 
as long as the British will use the in de- 
fense of the United State In this country 
( enemies circulate the wisecrack that 
England will fight to the last Amer n 
Ti the British soldier as lacking 
y would have us forget that ir 

yll and Sutherland Hig nder 
the jungles to meet the Japanese 
invaders with 850 officers and mer They 
came out with 1 officer and 79 mer The 
British soldier was unprepared for jungle 


warfare But that he is lacking in courage 
is a cruel slander of a courageous fighting 
man. 
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In 1940 British women and children as well 
as men proved their valor. They showed that 
they knew how to suffer but not how to sur- 
render. London was not like Paris 
became an open city. Its building 
saved. In the future as in the past I 
icans will go there. They will visit the 
Louvre. They will marvel at the magnificent 
churches. But I believe that those who visit 














London will find greater ) refresh- 
ment in the ruins of St. Paul’s di nd 
the damaged walls of West ter Abbey 





than in the unscarred buildings of i 

To the British Isles and the Irish Free 
State the Nazis broadcast that 
Irishmen in the United St: C I 
ing peace. Whoever heard of a real Irishman 
demanding peace? But 
past the British have 
of the Irish question these Germ I é 
gandists think they can cause disaff n of 


because in tl years 


made a terrible f ire 














the Irish in the Irish Free State and 4 
United States. Little do they know t loy- 
alty of the Irish. Throughout American his- 
tory it has been proved 

In the first week of this war a young : 
knowing that he flew into the jaws of d 
drove his plane almost to the deck of a 
Japanese warship, destroying it but 1 ng 
his life To honor his memory tl first 
Congressional Medal was awarded to Colin 
Kelly. 

A mosquito boat stole into Subic Bay, sank 
a Japanese warship, and safely returned to 
base with its Irish hero, John Du 1 


Bulkeley. 
As long as the deeds of 
cheer to the heart the story of the def 


of Wake Island by the marines will | 








and there will be remembered the name of 
the Irish commander, John Patrick Dever- 
eaux O'Hare, O’Donnell, and countless 
others are showering glory upon their race 


and this country. As the blood of the race 


of Kelly, Burke, and Shea shed iS 
it gives the lie to their traducers at home 
and abroad 

You, my fellow lawyers, possess the ability 


I 
and training to be the shock troops against 


this kind of warfare You will realize | r 
than others that in the perform t 


unce of 








duty a solemn obligation rests upon you to 
see that the loyal in your midst I not 
ubjected to persecution As casualty lists 
increase passions will be aroused. S cions 


will grow In nearly every comm 
are citizens of German blood anc 


Italian blood, whose loyalty cannot be ques- 








tioned. When the flames of passion and 
prejudice threaten to envelop them it will 
be your duty to protect them Only in this 
way can we prove ourselves worthy of 
unity we desire and require to succeed V 
must by all means avoid developing ar 
ourselves a Hitler-like contempt of o*her 
groups and creeds and rac We 

Hitler justice here We want no t y 
ax men instead of by juries. We |} 
meaning of equal justice under I! : 
know the blessings of libe1 > 


hese we will give our all, G 


We can 


do no other 





Gasoline Rationing 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


IE C. ARENDS 


ILLIN 


HON. LESL 
OF 3 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATI 
Monday, June 8 


Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speaker, ! 
telegrams, and petitions from n c - 
stituents are coming to my office in great 


a 


1942 
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numbers concerning Nation-wide gas ra- 
tioning. These people, good, loyal, and 
patriotic citizens, are disturbed by the 
confusion and doubt that exists today as 
to the necessity for such a drastic step 
in communities and areas where there is 
a plentifyl supply of oil and where the 
question of transportation is not as great 
a factor on the eastern seaboard. The 
people of the great Midwest, where we 
have an abundance of oil, stand willing 
and ready to make any sacrifices neces- 
sary to help win this war, but they first, 
before being subjected to certain restric- 
tions, want it proved to them that such a 
step is vital and necessary to our win- 
ning this battle. These people will un- 
dergo any hardship and sacrifice if need 
be. If gas rationing is made effective due 
to an effort to save rubber, why does not 
someone say so? Surely our people, if 
they know they are not going to be able 
to get additional rubber for a period of 2 
years, are going to be as saving and care- 
ful of their tires as possible. Already 
traffic throughout our district has fallen 
off as much as 30 to 35 percent in an 
effort to conserve rubber. The people 
are driving slower and more carefully. 
They are trying to cooperate in this rub- 
ber-conservation program. They will 
continue to cooperate, but to deny them 
gas, when there is a sufficient supply in 
our State, will not help matters any. 

Many of our farmers, great producers 
of corn, wheat, beans, cattle, and hogs, 
must have certain large amounts of gaso- 
line not only for raising these crops but 
for delivering their commodities to mar- 
ket. Likewise, in our prairie country, 
where farming is so highly mechanized, 
the farmer on occasion to get repairs 
must travel even more than he might like 
to do in order to keep his machinery 
functioning to best advantage. 

Likewise, the effect of a rationing pro- 
gram on business must be considered. 
And how about the little business man, 
the gas-station operator, and garage- 
man? Are they to be simply “rushed” out 
of business without knowing the facts in 
the case? If there is gas for them to sell, 
do you not imagine they want to know 
why they cannot sell it in order to keep 
on making a living and pay taxes? 

Mr. Speaker, I was in attendance at the 
hurriedly called meeting on last Friday 
morning when over 100 Members of the 
House discussed this problem. I heartily 
approved and endorsed the action taken 
at the meeting when the decision was 
reached and the gathering went on rec- 
ord asking that the O. P. A. or W. P. B. 
refrain from making any immediate de- 
cision on the matter until such a time as 
full details, facts, and figures could be 
presented to the House of Representa- 

with any other such information 
hat might prove the necessity for the ra- 
tir 

In my opinion, I feel that someone owes 
the people of this country a full and de- 
tailed explanation concerning both the 
rubber and oil problems. One man can 
do more than all others tc dispel the con- 
fusion now ir the minds of our people as 
to the true state of affairs we face. That 
man is President Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


u 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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I sincerely trust he sees to it that the Con- 
gress and the country are made fully 
aware of the truth, in detail, on these two 
subjects. It is his responsibility so to do. 


University of Delaware Cow Disease Rem- 
edy Due To Save Dairies One Hundred 
Million 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. PHILIP A. TRAYNOR 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 8, 1942 


Mr. TRAYNOR. Mr. Speaker, in Oc- 
tober of the year 1889, while I was a 
student at Delaware College—now the 
University of Delaware—Dr. H. P. Eves, of 
Wilmington, Del., a graduate of the first 
class of veterinarians of the University of 
Pennsylvania, gave an open-air lecture 
on tuberculosis in cows. Two milk cows 
were slaughtered and opened on the cam- 
pus of the college. This was under the 
auspices of the experimental station, 
department of agriculture, at Delaware 
College. A group of farmers and dairy- 
men were shown the tubercular papillae 
which covered all internal organs of the 
cows. Dr. Eves told that the disease was 
very infectious and was communicated to 
persons drinking the milk from infected 
cows. 

I believe that demonstration was the 
beginning of State and Federal inspec- 
tion of cows, and the setting up of laws 
and regulations to protect the public. 

The Journal—Every Evening, Wilming- 
ton, of June 6, 1942, stated that Dr. Wal- 
ter Hullihen, president of the University 
of Delaware, discussing the work of the 
Haskell foundation, at the meeting of the 
board of trustees last week, referred toa 
report by its director, Dr. C. C. Palmer, 
in which it is pointed out that approxi- 
mately 25 percent of the dairy cows in the 
Nation are infected with mastitis, a bac- 
teria disease that affects the milk of cows. 
The remedy which will be made available 
to the dairy industry, as soon as a patent 
upon the formula can be secured, is de- 
scribed as a homogenized sulfanilamide in 
liquid petrolatum, or light mineral oil, 
that is injected in the diseased cow. Dr. 
Hullihen stated that certain enthusiastic 
members of the Guernsey Breeders AssSo- 
ciation, who have followed the work of 
the Haskell foundation at the university, 
have expressed the belief that the find- 
ings of Dr. Palmer and his staff may eas- 
ily save the American dairy industry as 
much as $100,000,000 a year. 

Mastitis is not a single specific infec- 
tious disease, as anthrax, tuberculosis, 
Bangs’ disease, but is caused by a variety 
of bacterial agents. 

The Haskell Research Foundation was 
established in June 1939, by Harry Has- 
kell of the Du Pont Co., for research on 
diseases of cattle, and in particular those 
diseases affecting the dairy industry. 
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I feel that at the conclusion of World 
War No. 2, it will be our task to feed the 
war-stricken countries of Europe and 
Asia with our wonderful food resources, 
especially dairy products, such as milk, 
butter, and cheese. 


Shall Our Republic Lose Its Identity in 
a World State? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. PHILIP A. BENNETT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 8, 1942 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include a letter addressed to me by 
Gilbert O. Nations. Mr. Nations taught 
history and philosophy of law for many 
years in one of our great universities. 
He is well posted on national and inter- 
national affairs. His thought-provoking 
observations, based upon a life of almost 
fourscore years, merit careful considera- 
tion. 

SILVER SPRING, Mp., June 5, 1942, 
Hon. Purp A. BENNETT, 
Member of Congress, 
Washington, D.C. 

Deak Mk. BENNETT: In veiled platitudes 
New Weal spokesmen allude to some reforma- 
tory world program after the war. They say 
we must win not only the war but the peace 
also. On its face that is mystifying. If we 
win the war, we shall dictate the peace. But 
propaganda refers to a separate or additional 
peace that we must win. What does it really 
mean? 

Demand is heard for a world citizenship. 
But there can be no citizenship except of a 
civil state. There can be no world citizen- 
ship without a world state. Is that what the 
propagandists mean? If it is, why not say 
so? Why not take the people into their 
confidence? 

They promise a total overhauling of world 
economics. They say it will annihilate the 
four fears. They insist that all nations shall 
have equal access to all markets. That is 
the old doctrine of free trade in a new coat 
of many colors. But of what material shall 
this coat be made? Is it proposed to lower 
our standard of living to that of more back- 
ward and less enlightened nations? 

Only a world power can make over world 
economics. Is that what is meant? If so, 
let the proposal be openly submitted to the 
people for approval or rejection. That is 
democracy. If we fight in defense of democ- 
racy, let the peace be rooted in enlightened 
public opinion. Let its terms be clearly 
stated, fully discussed, and approved by the 
people. 

This demand for an economic revolution 
is in the Atlantic Charter between the Presi- 
dent and the British Prime Minister. It is 
reiterated by the Vice President at Omaha 
and New York. Again it is reiterated in the 
Memorial Day address of Under Secretary of 
State Welles. But how are purposes so far- 
reaching to be implemented? 

The public is entitled to know what these 
speakers really mean. In their vague allu- 
sions there is an identity of thought which 
points to a definite intention. It should 
be frankly disclosed. One remark of Mr. 











little. He charges that we caused or at least 
permitted this war by running away from our 
international duty at the close of the former 
World War. He obviously refers to our refu- 
sal to enter the League of Nations. That 
explains the veiled allusions and heavenly 
platitudes. 

That key provided from the State Depart- 
ment unlocks the mystery of the guarded 
propaganda. It discloses the intention to set 
up a world institution superior to the nations 
and prepared to boss them. This purpose 
further appears in calling the powers now 


alined with us the United Nations. Hereto- 
fore such aggregations have been called 


leagues or alliances. But the term “United 
Nations” bears analogy to the United States 
and smacks more definitely of compactness 
and permanency. 

But would such a superstate be wiser and 
better than our United States? It has not 
been the general understanding that New 
Deal politicians were to bring the millennium. 

Horrors of a universal war always stir pub- 
lic craving for some device to prevent its 
recurrence. The people are disposed tc view 
with favor any proposal for that purpose. 
In that state of the public mind after the 
former World War, the proposal of a League 
of Nations to keep the peace had a tremendous 
appeal to idealists and humanitarians not 
profoundly versed in the difficulties of fhe 
problem. 

Had the proposal then come to a vote in 
the Senate, it would almost certainly have 
been approved. But discussion changed pub- 
lic opinion. Our country rejected the scheme. 
If discussed and understood the New Deal 
plan would meet the same fate. That is why 
propaganda works under cover. But no such 
plan should be put over by ambuscade. It 
should not be hidden and suddenly thrust 
upon the peace congress overwhelmed with 
problems of infinite dificulty. Such methods 
befit dictators but not republics. 

What effect would the superstate have on 
the sovereign status of the United States? 
If subject to its superior authority and domi- 
nant armed might, could America remain 
free? We manifestly could not be at once 
independent and dependent on superior au- 
thority. But external independence and in- 
ternal supremacy are the essentials of sover- 
eignty. To subject our land to the United 
Nations would blot out our sovereignty. 
Shall we thus repeal the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence? Was it a blunder to free America 
from foreign control? Shall we set up one 
government of the whole world in which the 
United States would be only a small subor- 
dinate part? 

Would such a government in a foreign city 
rule us better than our own Government at 
Washington? Do we prefer a government in 
whose election we have little or no part to 
one elected by our own votes? If permitted 
to understand the enormity of this proposal, 
the people will reject it. That is why it is 
urged by seductive, veiled propaganda. Gov- 
ernment so far removed from the people 
would be irresponsible and oppressive. 

How. would the superstate be constituted 
and who would select the ruling authority? 
Would supreme power be vested in a dictator 
or distributed into legislative, executive, and 
judicial branches as democracy requires? 
What a scramble it would invite among poli- 
ticians to head the concern and rule the 
world. Possibly that may be an incentive to 
the proposal. Its tribunals would interpret 
the pact constituting it. Under rul- 
ings it would tend more and more en- 
croach upon the rights, if any, reserved to 
the nations or the people. What protection 
would there be against usurpation? Tyrants 
could not be voted out of power 

Is anyone even in America or Britain big 
and good enough to be entrusted with powers 
so absolute? Would rulers always come from 
America or Britain? Time is long. Any 


their 


to 




















worthy government must be fair ar 
Might they not some time c > from G 
many or Italy or even Japan? Might not 
bargains and intrigue saddle on the Ul 
Nations tyrants utterly obnoxious to us? 
What would become of the Monroe Doctrine 
and our immigration laws? Aliens 1 
pour in and ruin our Nation and change its 
whole character. Taxes imposed by int 
national authority might reduce us to ¢ 












biect 
want to enrich peoples more favored by the 


rulers. We would have 
would have to submit to taxation without 
effective representation. The pagan majority 
of the world might control education and blot 
out Christian civilization 

No stream rises above its source. No world 
power can rise above its constituency. Of 
the 2,000,000,000 of people in the world, the 
majority are illiterate. More than -thirds 
are non-Christian. But if the United Nations 
had the civil powers instead of the people as 
its constituency, the Hejaz would be equal 
with the United States. Latin-America and 
the pagan and Mohammedan powers and the 
backward nations of southern Europe would 
compose the vast majority. The United 
States and Britain would be but 2 units out 
of 60. 

Let us look before we leap into such a trap 
Once the step were taken, it would be final 
and irretrievable. Let not our country com- 
mit suicide unawvtes. It was the Senate 
that kept us out of the League of Nations, 
but that body jis now so overwhelmingly New 
Deal that it does little but serve the will of 
the Executive. The New Deal majority is so 
great that elections cannot change it this 
year. 

Instead of the suicidal step contemplated, 
we must arm our country. A fraction of the 
money spent by New Deal would have covered 
land and sea and filled the air with 


no recourse. We 


tw 


arma- 


ments that none would dare attack or pro- 
voke. That neglected duty must now be 
performed. Let us keep America American 


Very sincerely yours, 


GILBERT O. NATIONS 





Army War Show at Baltimore 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. THOMAS D’ALESANDRO, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENT* TIVES 
Monday, June 8, 1942 
Mr. D’ALESANDRO. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REeEcorp, I include the following letter: 


ARMY War SHOW 
Baltimore, Md., June 5, 194 


Hon. THOMAS D’ALESANDRO, Jr., 

House Office Building, 

Vashington, D.C 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN: I have read with 
much interest, in the Baltimore paper f 
your fine invitation to the Members of Con- 
gress to attend the Army war show in Balti- 
more on Sunday, June 14. Your addres 


was not only an invitation, but it cover 

a very comprehensive manner the purp 
and the program of the Army sho\ 

We are hopeful that every Member of 

Houses will attend on this evening, and we 
have made arrangements for a rv 
for their convenience. In view of the fact 
that the net price of 50 cents for each ticket 
accrues to the Army emergency relief, I am 
quite sure that the Members of Congress will 
subscribe to the policy that 
ing make a contribution to 
by purchasing a ticket for th 








everyone attend- 


Army relief 


unt 


the 


is am 
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The war show will proceed from Baltimore 
to Philadelphia, then to Pittsburgh, and then 
to other leading cities in the West. Conse- 
quently, Baltimore appears to the only 
city which is conveniently located insofar as 
Washington residents are concerned 
The Members of both Houses of Congress 
have patriotically and unstintingly voted 
huge appropriations for the creation of this 
great modern Army and its equi} nt. I 
have no doubt but that every Member will 
be interested in seeing a cross section of this 
Army, which will include practically every 
phase of its activity and equipment. his 
they will be able to do at the Baltim 
Stadium on the night of June 1 
As officer in charge of the Arm 
may I very humbly second th 
which you have already extended on 
of the city of Baltimore. 
Very sincerely yours, 
CHARLES SPENCER HART, 
Major, A. U. § 
Officer in Charge, Army War Sh 


he 
pe 


yme 


re 
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y war show, 
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behalf 





Slum Conditions in Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE A. PADDOCK 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 8, 1942 


Mr. PADDOCK. Mr. Speaker, on May 
8, 1942, I wrote Dr. George C. Ruhland, 
District of Columbia Health Officer, ask- 
ing for certain information amplifying 
his testimony that Washington was fac- 
ing serious epidemics because of our over- 
crowded slums. This information, as the 
attached correspondence shows, moved 
through official channels without exces- 
sive haste and reached me on May 30. 

After comparing the processes de- 
scribed by Dr. Ruhland with the pro- 
cedure in other cities, our local methods 
seem unbelievably deficient. As Dr. 
Ruhland points out, his inspectors have 
no authority to order premises vacated 
and closed where landlords persist in 
maintaining dangerous and unsafe con- 
ditions. The Health Department must 
request another agency to start legal pro- 
ceedings, which take effect, on the aver- 
age, 6 months later. Is there any other 
American community where public health 
and decency are so disregarded? 








here is neither satisfaction nor ad- 
vantage in apportioning the blame for 
present conditions. Congress, the Dis- 
trict authorities, and the landlords are 
all at fault to some extent. The impor- 
tant and outstanding fact is that the Dis- 
rict of Columbia, which we all help to 
govern, is permitting a dangerous and 
discreditable n thess lum 
areas. Congress “ e f and 
cannot evade its share of the responsi- 
bility. 

The correspondence follow 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STAT 

HOUSE or Rept ENTATIVES 
Washington, D. C., May 8, 1942. 
Dr. Georce C. RUHLAND 
District Medical Officer 
Washing D.C 

Dear Dr. RUHLAND: I ent é py of my 

speech of May 7, 1942 I refer to 
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your testimony on April 17 before a sub- 
committee of the Appropriations Committee 
of the House of Representatives. 

I shall be glad to receive your reply to the 
following questions, if the information is 
available: 

1. How many inspectors are now 
gating overcrowded and unsanitary 
ings? 

2. Have these inspectors any other duties? 
If so, how much of their time is spent on 
dwellings? 

8. Since January 1, 1942, how many dwell- 
ings have been reported as dangerous to 
health from overcrowding or unsanitary 
conditions? 

4.In how many of these cases have the 
reported conditions been corrected? 

5. Have you or your inspectors the legal 
power, where dwelling conditions are dan- 
gerous to health, to order the premises va- 
cated and closed, if the owners or operators 
fail to act? 

6. If your department does not possess this 
power, wl How long does it take to 
get action? 

7. Does the present law provide jail 
tences for landlords who rent overcrowded 
or unsanitary premises? If not, would such 
a provision assist in correcting present con- 
ditions? 

I would greatly appreciate your comment, 
not only on the question ve, but on any 
related matters which you care to discuss. 


Sincerely yours, 


investi- 
dwell- 


» does? 


sen- 


s abt 


GeEorGE A. PappockK. 


GOVERNMENT OF THE 
DIstTriIcr OF COLUMBIA, 
OFFICE OF THE HEALTH DEPARTMENT 
May 11, 1942. 
Memo to Health 

1. One insp signed full time to 
housing. One inspector is assigned 75 percent 
of time to housing 

2. The other 12 inspectors 
type of work 10 percent of their time 

3. Since January 1, 1942, approximately 150 
cases of crowding have required action 

4. Sixty-one cases of crowding are pending 

5. The Health Officer does not at this time 
have authority to close premises for other 
than contagious 

6. The Board for the Condemnation of In- 
sanitary Buildings has authority to close 

Idings for insanitary occupancy. Sixty 
days is the shortest time which may be re- 
quired for vacating insanitary buildings. 
(Colone] Snow has found that the average 
time is 180 days.) 

7. Penalty is by fine of not more than $100 
or by imprisonment for not more than 90 
days; and each day on which such unlawful 
act is done shall constitute a separate and 
distinct offense (sec. 13, p. 134, regulation 
book). 


Officer 


ctor is as 


are doing this 


diseases 


R. S. WILSON, 
Acting Director, 


Bureau of Sanitary Inspection. 


GOVERNMENT OF THE 
DIsTRIcT OF COLUMBIA, 
OFFICE OF THE HEALTH DEPARTMENT, 
May 18, 1942. 
The Honorable Greorcr A. Pappock, 
Member of Congress, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 
1issioner Guy Mason.) 
sanitary Inspection. 
In reply to your inquiry 
am transmitting, in con- 
regulations recently issued by 
ners of the District of Colum- 
as sub- 
Director 


u 
SV 


d by Mr. R 
Bure 
Very 


s to your questions 
S. Wilson, Acting 

au of Sanitary Inspection, 

truly yours 

GeorceE C. RUHLANB, M. D., 

Health Officer. 


GOVERNMENT OF THE 
District OF COLUMBIA, 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES, 
Washington, May 29, 1942. 
Hon. Grorce A. Pappock, Member of Congress, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: Attached hereto 
please find letter from our health officer in 
response to your recent inquiry. 

Sincerely yours, 
Guy Mason, 
Commissioner, District of Columbia. 
[Enclosure. ] 


Pay of Men in the Armed Services 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. KARL M. LeCOMPTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 8, 1942 


Mr. LE COMPTE. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks I in- 
clude two editorial paragraphs from the 
Keota (Iowa) Eagle. I believe the editor 
reflects the sentiment of the country gen- 
erally in the desire that a final decision 
be reached at an early date on the sub- 
ject of adjusted pay for men in the armed 
services. ’ 

The two editorials from the Keota 
Eagle are as follows: 


| We don’t like to criticize Congress when 
| it has so many big problems pressing for 
solution all the time but it does seem to us 
that they could make up their minds more 
promptly about whether to make the base 
pay in the armed services $42 or $50 a month 
and whether the dependents the men leave 
at home are going to get any help from al- 
lotments and Government funds. As we 
see it from this distance we would say the 
amount of money involved is not as impor- 
tant as getting something done about it right 
now 

There is only one change we would make 
in our fighting services if we had our way. 
That is the caste system that separates of- 
ficers from enlisted men. Josephus Daniels, 
now a famous editor but in World War No. 1 
the Secretary of our Navy, is the foremost an- 
tagonist of this caste system today. Millions 
of other Americans have felt the same way 
he does about it but have not had the cour- 
age to raise their voices until this peer of 
the brass hats, who saw all phases of the 
caste system in operation in the last war, 
dared to bring it out into the open. There 
is no common-sense reason why officers in 
any branch of the service should not mingle 
socially with enlisted men who often are 
their intellectual superiors in civil life, and 
especially in the armed services of the one 
great democracy of the world 

The caste system, which holds the lowest 
grade of commissioned officer to have a gen- 
tlemanly rank which the highest noncom- 
missioned officer can rarely attain, is said 
to have originated in the Prussian Army, 
from which we borrowed it in 1776 and have 
developed it to an absurd degree The 
French and English armed services are far 
more democratic than ours, and the German 
and Russian armed services are today quite 
free of caste. It is probably at its worst in 
our Navy, which is the refuge of so many 
of the scions of our wealthy families, but it 
is also deep rooted in the Army, whose nurses 
are commissioned as lieutenants and may 
hot dance with buck private or master ser- 
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geant even though in civilian life he may be 
a famous scientist or college professor and 
she a barmaid with the requisite amount of 
professional training. There is no Federal 
law which creates this situation but there is 
an unwritten law rigidly enforced in every 
branch of the service, except the Marine 
Corps, which makes the commissioned officer 
a gentleman—or in this day, sometimes a 
lady—and an enlisted soldier or seaman just 
one of the common mob. It seems to Us, as 
well as to Editor Daniels, that men who are 
good enough to fight and die for their coun- 
try are good enough to be the Social equal of 
anyone, be he lieutenant, admiral, general, 
king, or president, 


Price Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 8, 1942 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following National 
Radio Forum broadcast over the blue 
network, Monday, June 1, 1942: 


ANNOUNCER. The blue network, in cooper- 
ation with the Washington Evening Star, 
presents again the National Radio Forum. 
Each week the Forum brings to the micro- 
phone people prominent in the affairs of our 
Government, discussing topics of current 
interest. Tonight's guests will be introduced 
by Mr. Ben McKelway, managing editor of 
the Star 

Mr. McKetway. Good evening, ladies and 
gentlemen, our program this evening will 
take the form of a round-table discussion 
of a subject that we are just beginning to 
know something about. That subject is 
Price Control. And what makes this discus- 
sion exceptionally interesting is that we are 
going to hear from the man whose job 
it is to make price control work. That man 
is Mr. Leon Henderson, national price ad- 
ministrator. The agency he heads, the Office 
of Price Administration, faces one of the most 
difficult tasks in the history of our Govern- 
ment. Its procedure and its decisions will 
touch the daily lives of about 130,000,000 
Americans, affecting the rents they pay, the 
prices they pay for food and clothing, and 
the quantities they may buy of sugar, gas- 
cline, and tires. Seated at a table here in 
the studio are two gentlemen who took 
prominent parts in the shaping of legislation 
providing for price control. Both of them 
have spoken recently on this program, and it 
is a great pleasure to have them here with 
Mr. Henderson this evening. I refer to Sen- 
ator PRENTISS M. Brown, of Michigan and 
Representative WricHT PaTMAN, of Texas, 
who will interview Mr. Henderson. 

It’s customary, I believe, to introduce 
everybody all around, but I don’t think it is 
necessary to pretend to the audience that 
you gentlemen haven’t met before. Do you 
think so, Mr. Henderson? 

Mr. HENDERSON. Well, inasmuch as I’ve been 
sitting here talking to the Senator and Con- 
gressman PaTMAN for the past 20 munutes, 
an introduction at this point would sound 
phoney. Right, Senator? 

Mr. Brown. Unless it’s been a case of mis- 
taken identity all around No; I think we 
all know each other pretty well. We ought 
to, anyway 

Mr. McKeEetway. Well, I'll leave you gentle- 
men to the microphone now. You were go- 
ing to say something, Mr. PATMAN? 











Mr. PaTMAN. Yes; about that matter of be- 
ing acquainted with Mr. Henderson. I think 
I know what Senator Brown meant This 
isn’t the first time we've fired questions with 
Mr. Henderson on the receiving end. 

Mr. HENDERSON. That’s right 

Mr. PaTMAN. It was a longer session than 
this is going to be, too 

fr. Brown. You mean the hearings on the 
Emergency Price Control Act last summer 
Yes; I recall that lasted about 6 weeks be- 
fore your House Committee on Banking and 
Currency and our Senate committee later on 

Mr. HENDERSON. Well, I admit it seemed 
longer than that to me 

Mr. Brown. At any rate you proved nearly 
right on every point. I recall some compli- 
mentary things were said at the time about 


the remarkable accumulation of facts you 
brought out at those hearings. 

Mr. PaATMAN. That reminds me, Mr. Hender- 
son, speaking of compliments and the re- 


verse of compliments—wasn’t it about that 
time you remarked that one of these days 
your job would make you the most unpopular 
man in America? 

Mr. Henperson. I think I'd put it even 
more strongly than that. However, this be- 
ing a family program I'll skip a direct quo- 
tation on that. I might say though that that 
was a fairly exact prophecy. In administer- 
ing price control, one man’s price is another 
man’s poison, and I’m poison to quite a few 
pecple right now 

Mr. Parman. I presume that’s unavoidable 
i> many cases though 

Mr. HENDERSON. Yes; but we’ve got a job to 
ac That job is to fight rising costs and a 
threatened inflation and still not keep pro- 
duction from moving 

Mr. PaTMAN. I believe most Americans are 
behind what O. P. A. is trying to do. Don’t 


you agree to that, Mr. Henderson? 
Mr. HENDERSON. I think 99 out of 100 are 
svlidly with us. After all, the American 


public knows it’s their fight 


Mr. Brown. Tell me, Mr. Henderson—this 
is a rather personal angle but I think our 
audience would be interested in knowing 


s bate 


more about the man who is leading th 





tle against inflation—you developed a fight- 
ing instinct a long way back. Wasn’t it in 


baseball? 

Mr HENDERSON. Well 
youngst But it wasn’t exactly on the play- 
ing of Eton My bailiwick was the 
sand my home town, Millville, N. J., 
wi tself is quite a fight. I played 
third base 

Mr Brown. That’s 
third base myself once 

Mr. HENDERSON. Not y team 

M: Brown. I played third base for 4 years 
in college, and 2 years professional baseball. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Well, I had better stop talk- 
ing baseball to you, Senator. Anyway, I often 
returned home with no hits but an occa- 
sional black eye. In Millville, I don’t know 
how it was in the league you played in, Sez 
ator, but third base was a rather argumenta- 
tive corner, a real hot corner 

Mr. PaTMAN. I imagine the 
require some explanation. I mean as the son 
of a Baptist preacher, Mr. Henderson. 

Mr HENDERSON. Methodist. Dad was a local 
preacher, but he had no use for people who 
were satisfied with second place in athletics. 

Mr. PATMAN. At any rate, I can 


you had to have the answers ready 


I playea some as a 





fields 
lots 
life i 


“2 
I 


interesting; played 


on my Senator 





l= 


black eye would 


imagine 





fir HENDERSON. Well, I admit it was ex- 
cellent training for my present job, Mr 
PATMAN 

Mr. PATMAN. You mean in furnishing the 


answers as you did before our committee? 
Mr 


HENDERSON. The difference is that in 
O. P. A. we have an obligation to furnish the 
right ones 
Mr. Patman. I see 
Mr. HENpERSON. Not that we pretend to 


know all the answers 


LXXXVIII—App 


yet, though 
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Mr. Patman. How about more biographical 
details, Mr. Henderson? I agree with Senator 
Brown that you can’t disassociate the work 
from the man who does it. I’d like you to 
tell us some more about yourself so that our 
audience can get a picture. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Well, it seems like old times 
before the committee. I’m taking a chance 
there but—all right. What would you like to 
know about? 

Mr PaTMAN. Well the general back- 
ground—some of the things you did before 
you came to Office of Price Administration 

Mr. HENDERSON. I'm afraid that would take 
longer than we've got on this program, Mr 


PATMAN You see, I’ve held quite a few 
jobs—starting when I was 14 at $5 a week 

Mr. Brown. Where was that, Mr. Hender- 
son? 

Mr. HENDERSON. That was in a factory in 
Millville. It was quite a mill town, Senator, 


as you can judge by the name 

Mr. Brown. Your father, Charles Hender- 
son, worked there, too, didn't he? 

Mr. HENDERSON. No; he worked in a glass 
factory. Incidentally, he held down two 
jobs—-$17 a week for both. He worked from 
5 a. m. to 5 p m., 13 days out of every 2 
weeks, and 7 hours on the fourteenth day 





Mr. PATMAN. It seems to me you come nat- 
urally to hold several jobs, Mr. Henderson. 
You've got three now, I understand 

Mr. HENDERSON. That’s right—I’m a mem- 


ber of the War Production Board, I’m head of 
the War Production Board’s Civilian Supply 
Division, and then, of course, I'm Price Ad- 
ministrator. 

Mr. PATMAN. Now, wait a minute—— 

Mr. HENvDERSON. I think I ought to let the 


audience know I’m only paid as a Price 
Administrator 
Mr. PaTMAN. I’ve heard that before you 


came to the Government you held down six 
jobs at one time. I wonder if that was in 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr. HENDERSON. Yes; 
chot. That was some jy 
a@ younger man; 


under Governor Pin- 
ears ago, when I we 
I was put in charge of per- 


iS 


sonnel for the State at $5,000 a year, and 
I gradually seemed to accumulate jobs that 
needed attending to, so, presently, found 
myself occupying six posts at once. I found 
out later that those six jobs were parcelled 
out after I left for aggregate salaries of 


$28,000 


Mr. Brown. Well, the taxpayers would have 






been on your side anyway. What about that 
college career of yours, Mr. Henderson? Did 
you work your way through college? 

Mr. HE? SON. Mainly; yes, Senator. I 
owe my chance at a college education to my 
grandmother Beebe, my maternal grand- 





mother sold my uncle on the proposi- 
tion of loaning me what money I didn’t earn 
Th was fighting Scotch-Irish blood on 
that side of the family, and when grand- 
mother made up her mind I was going to 
to college, I went. By the way, Don Nelson, as 
night, was raised by such a 


1e€ 





re 
go 


I heard the other 
Scotch-Irish grandmother. 


Mr. PatMAN. Well, we've got a lot of good 
Scotch-Irish ancestry down in Texas, too, and 
I know what you mean. Where did you go 


to college, Mr. Henderson? 





Mr. HENDERSON. The University of Pennsyl- 
vania but I graduated from Swarthmors I 
was able to work my way through Swarth- 
more—although I had to take two bites at it 
At one time, I was earning money 14 dif- 
forent ways. The war—and I am referring 
to the first World War—came alor and I 
quit in my junior year to enlist in the 
Ordnance Department of the Army 

Mr. Brown. Well, what rank did you hold 
Mr. Henderson? 

Mr. HENDERSON. Private, that is, in the b 
ginning. I was promoted along to a cap- 
taincy eventually, but I was corp er- 
geant, second lieutenant, and first lieutenant 
on the way. Incidentally, I was right here 
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in Washington part of the time, working in 
the property-accounting division But I 
don’t think anybody knew I w in the war 


but me 


It wasn’t a very important jcb 
Mr. BRowN ] 


I think most know 











you’re in this war, though 

Mr. HENDERSON. I don’t kn whether 
that’s going to be any consol ’ not, 
Senator. Well, after the last war, I went 
back to college for my degree, did some post- 
graduate work, taught economics at Carnegie 
Tech, quit that for the Pennsylvania job with 
Governor Pinchot, and then a job with th 


Russell Sage Foundation, as director of con- 
sumer credit research 








Mr. PatmMaANn. Consumer credit that we 
have heard so much about—didn’t that hav 
something to do with fightin the k 
sharks? 

Mr. HENDERSON. That’s right, and fight is 
the right word. We were trying t ts 
legislatures to adopt a unif us 4 
After that I joined the National Rec ry 
Administration under General Johns in 
1934. I was head of the Research and Plan- 


ning Division 
started 


then my real troubles 


connected 


and 
I've been 





ment on and off ever since 

spots—like Work Projects / rit io1 
Securities and Exchange Commi I et 
Well, I guess that about cover: 


Mr. Brown. Aside from the fact that you’vse 
neglected to tell us about several important 
things you’ve accomplished during the past 
8 years, that be considered a fair 
thumbnail sketch 

Mr. PaTMAN. Well, 
Henderson on the 
that crops up from time to ti! rtly in 
criticism, think: What sort of people ar 
handling this tremendous job in O 
Price Administration? 

Mr. HENDERSON. That’s a good pening 
question, Mr. PATMAN, and I can give you 
a good, straight answer We've ked fot 
practical men, from every field where g 
brains and horse sense made their marks 

Mr. Brown. Men on loan to y« fr 
ness? 


Mr. HENDERSON. Men on loan 1 me 
on loan: $l-a-year men, prof son 1 
experts on commodities, 
Wall Street, millionai 
research men, and several draf f l ! 
Government department nd no political 
tests either, Senator. But every on f tl 
understands what 
to doit. There are no fuz l 
or crack-brained experimenters playir 
and drakes daily liv d f 
budget of 35,000,000 
work under me 
gent. I'd like to 

Mr. PaTman. I 
can mistake that 
said recently, Mr 
eral maximum-pri 
control order now in 
charter of security 
point for us? 

Mr. HENDERSON. Yes; I was } 
with the Atlantic Charter I ! 
that price control—and that includes rent 
control, which not 
effect—would secure t 
against rising living é I 
dangers this country would face fron spi- 
raling inflation. We've heard of a fifth l- 
umn; inflation would have | I i h 
column working from wit! 

Mr. PATMAN 
control guarantees 
during this war will 
of control. Is that 

Mr. HENDERSON. Yes c 
And that guaranty carries with it some furth 
guaranties that make 
security. One is that 
plan a war program 
knocked into a cocked hat t 





it 
“ft 





might 


now that we've t Mr 


t. there’ tnat que 
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we are doing and trying 
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with the 
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don’t th 
statement 
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ce regulation—t} price- 
effect—was the cit 
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for vital equipment it needs Another is 
that the money our people are saving and 
lending the Government will be returned to 
them dollar for dollar and not in phony 

lars And another thing price control 
guarantees is that scarce goods aren’t going 
to be gobbled up by those who can pay high 
prices, but that those goods will be available, 
share and share alike to everyone, rich and 
poor, at stable prices. I’m afraid I’m making 
a pretty long speech here, but price control 
happens to be a favorite subject of mine 

Mr. Brown. Well, think it’s a favorite 
subject with a lot of people, Mr. Henderson— 
particularly housewives and those who plan 
the family budg« 

Mr. HENDERSON 


mous 


Well, I wish it were unani- 
Mr. Brown. Y‘ 
ple holding out agains 
Mr. HENDERSON. Well, I guess there are 
bound to be In every effort that involves 
great as Ours there are al- 
individuals who put imme- 
diate profi yefore the general good—and 
their own eventual good. Not many, I think, 
in this present case. Most of Our merchants 
I wholesalers and manufacturers can see 
the hole in the ladder Price stabilization 
will help them in the long run just as it helps 
the little storekeeper to know what his 
to cost him before he price- 
mark getting 100-percent coopera- 
tion from the intelligent businessmen. The 
profiteer is a lower form of life. His intelli- 
ence is nm uite up to grasping what it’s 
1 about figures, in his own feeble way, 
that if he delays and evades posting price 
ceilings or remarking his goods, he can for- 
ut it and in some vague way this 
f price control will vanish 
ir like a bad dream. I wish this 

val only a bad dream. 

Mr. Brown. What exactly can you do about 
that, Mr. Henderson? 

Mr. HENDERSON. Well, you know the penal- 
ties. In the law there is plenty we can do 
f and when we have to. But there is the 
great force of public opinion and united pub- 
lic action I'd rather not discuss that in 
detail right now. But I'd like to point out 
to the few amateur saboteurs and prospec- 
tive pe rofi rs in our midst that there's 
rat poison hidden around somewhere 

Mr. PatmMaN. Mr. Henderson, what would 
you say were the most important points 
the public should keep in mind with refer- 
ence to pri trol‘ 

Mr. HENDERSON. I’m afraid you’ve started 
me off on : her | one PATMAN. 
Don’t >I didn't warn }j ll, first of all, 
there that gq exceptions to 
the order knov lot of our people were 
under the Starting from 
May 18, e' d was under 
a price ct ppers must 
have been disap] ted on that Seore. Some 
} fruits and 

Neither 

ind but- 


u mean there are some peo- 
t it? 


an economy 


ways a few 


tc . 
pooas are 


war wel! 


there are 
ms not being controlled 
ir as agricultural 
enator Brown 
there Wwe 
on matte! 
t’sright. Those exceptions 
( of the Price Con- 
nt a maximum 
ro above parity 
l excep- 


‘ 


Ol 


itlemen 
llowed 
an- 
some 


ld at 








auction or personal belongings—it wasn’t felt 
could be administered successfully. They 
had to be excepted from the general order. 

Mr. Parman. I believe most of us will see 
the sense of that. What are other points, Mr 
Henderson—the sort of pointers you give Mrs. 
Henderson when she goes shopping? 

Mr. Henperson. Like most experienced hus- 
bands, I don’t attempt to give Mrs. Hender- 
son pointers on shopping. 

Mr. PaTMAN. I mean concerning price con- 
trol 

Mr. HENDERSON. Well, I tell her—humbly, 
of course—to remember these points: First, 
that she must expect to find different prices 
for the same thing in different stores, even in 
the same neighborhood 

Mr. Brown. That's because each individual 
store has its own price ceiling, depending on 
what it charged last March; isn’t that so, Mr. 
Henderson? 

Mr. HENDERSON. That’s exactly right; and, 
as every shopper knows, stores never had 
identical prices, even when America was doing 
business aS usual. Competition, for one 
thing 

Mr. Brown. Yes; and then there is the 
cash-and-carry store that had a lower over- 
head and could afford to sell cheaper than a 
store that supplied delivery services 

Mr. HENDERSON. That’s one idea—and there 
are many other reasons 

Mr. PaTMAN. If I may interrupt here, I 
think a lot of people would like to know why 
you selected March as the date to dam—and 
I spell that D-A-M—trising price. Why not 
April or February or even some pre-Pearl 
Harbor month? 

Mr. HENDERSON. Well, that’s not too hard 
to answer, Mr. PATMAN. It wasn’t long after 
Pearl Harbor—sometime in January or Feb- 
ruary, as I recall—that we decided that over- 
all price control was the only way to cope 
with an inflationary rise in living costs just 
as real and perilous as an enemy invasion 
It was spring before we were ready to launch 
an all-out attack on this enemy. March was 
chosen as the base price period because it 
was obvious that we couldn’t retrace our 
steps too far back without dislocating the 
production and distribution of goods. Fur- 
thermore, it would have been an unworkable 
arrangement to require storekeepers, many 
of whom don’t keep long-term records, to 
depend on memory to determine their maxi- 
mum prices. March was the logical choice 

Mr. Brown. That sounds fair enough. 
Now, let’s get back to those suggestions you 

cing to Mrs. Henderson. I suppose 
her to look for the ceiling prices 
lat are posted in her market? 

Mr. HENDERSON. You've hit upon something 
here, Senator. I'd like to straighten out a 
misunderstanding that seems to have con- 
fused a great many people 

Mr. Brown. What is that, Mr. Henderson? 

Mr. HENDERSON. The general maximum 
price regulation controls the price of every 
s le thing that is sold, excluding only the 
items that are specifically exempted. Out of 
all of the millions of price-controlled articles, 
we have selected a representative list of 
things that are very important to the average 
family’s cost of living. The regulation re- 
quires ceiling prices on these cost-of-living 
items to be clearly posted in all stores. But 
whether the ceiling prices are posted or not, 
it’s a 5-to-1 shot that anything you buy these 
days is price controlled. In other words, even 
though you don’t see a ceiling posted in your 
store for any article, that article is controlled 
unless the regulation lists it among the ex- 
cepted items 

Mr. Patman. That makes it broad—but I 
think it’s only fair to ask what the average 
woman shopper, unfamiliar with all of these 
details, should expect to see in the way of 
posted prices. Where should she look for the 
ceiling prices? 
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Mr. HeENveRSON. Storekeepers are given 
quite a lot of leeway in the actual mechanics 
of price posting—but, there is one cardinal 
principle—the ceiling price must be visible 
at the place where the customer ordinarily 
makes the purchase—on the counter. 

Mr. Patman. Something like a catalog, in 
real fine print? 

Mr. Brown. Or a typewritten list that the 
salesman can show the customer? 

Mr. HENpERSON. Absolutely not—and let’s 
get this straight. These cost-of-living items 
are a vital part of the average family’s 
budget. We want the shopper to see the 
ceiling prices without straining her eyes or 
neck, or asking a salesman. If Mrs. House- 
wife goes in to buy a sweater for one of the 
children, the maximum prices must be on the 
sweater itself or on the rack or shelf where 
the sweaters are displayed. The same thing 
goes for shoes, soap, powder, or stockings. 
Let me put it this way—the public has a 
right to know what every ceiling price is in 
every store for cost-of-living items—and it’s 
the storekeeper’s job to make these priees 
known 

Mr. PaTMAN. Yes; and for the benefit of 
storekeepers who groan at the idea, isn’t it 
true, Mr. Henderson, that once this job of 
price posting is done, it’s done from here on 
out? The storekeeper has no further worries 
on that score? 

Mr. HENDERSON. Correct. His top prices are 
there for the duration. Of course, we have 
no objection if he wants to sell under the 
ceiling—he can go down as far as he pleases. 

Mr. Brown. I think we've covered the re- 
tailers pretty well. How about the manu- 
facturers? They’re in the picture too. 

Mr. HENDERSON. They’re in it all the way— 
as you probably know, Senator, being from & 
manufacturing State—and so are the whole- 
Salers 

Mr. Brown. Yes; and being from a manu- 
facturing State, I am a little curious about 
the way price control at the producing level 
is affected by rising costs, higher freight 
rates, more expensive raw materials, or higher 
wage rates. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Let me make one point 
first and then perhaps many things will be- 
come a bit clearer. We are determined to 
hold retail prices at the March leveis. This 
means that all adjustments to reflect higher 
costs of any kind must be made below the 
ceiling at retail. Freight rates, wages, and all 
other items of cost must be dealt with under 
the price ceiling, and none should be allowed 
to pierce the ceiling 

Mr. PATMAN. Wages are a live topic these 
days, Mr. Henderson. A great many people 
think price contro] cannot be a success unless 
wages are frozen, too 

Mr. HENDERSON. On that point I take my 
cue from the President. That is, as one of 
the President’s seven points to prevent a 
run-away cost of living, wage stabilization 
must be achieved You were handling the 
bill, Senator Brown, when that policy also 
was laid down by Congress in the preamble 
to the Emergency Price Control Act. General 
wage increases must be avoided. This is 
necessary to effectuate a good contro! of 
prices. However, wage stabilization does 
not mean wage freezing—by that I mean that 
substandard wages should be raised—and, in 
the interests of maximum production for 
war, any maladjustments between the higher- 
wage groups should be ironed out equitably. 
This is not wage freezing and it is not incon- 
sistent with the Office of Price Administra- 
tion’s opposition to any general rise in wages. 

Mr. Brown. That’s clear on wages. What 
about raw-material costs? 

Mr. HENDERSON. Raw materials were the 
first thing that the Office of Price Administra- 
tion took action on way back in the fall of 
1940, when the defense program first began 
to take shape—and that back in the days 
before we had a statute. I think you will 





























































find, Senator, that by far the lion’s share of 
raw materials have been under price regula- 
tion for some time. 

Mr. Brown. Price regulation is pretty well 

represented in my mail; that’s why I asked 
about raw materials. My most popular sub- 
ject for the past few weeks, however, judging 
from my mail, is rent regulation. That’s in 
your bailiwick, too, isn’t it, Mr. Henderson? 
“ Mr. HenvErson. And how! Without rent 
control there can be no really effective control 
of the cost of living. To save 3 cents on 
groceri€és per day and spend $3 per month 
extra on rent is “Saving at the spigot and 
wasting at the bung.” Rent control and price 
control are the same thing, because your rent 
is the price tag on the roof over your head, 
and a price tag that demands to 25 to 30 
percent of the average family’s income. 

Mr. PatmMANn. That’s a big slice, and Con- 
gress recognized that by wrapping up rent 
control and price control] in the same pack- 
age-—the Emergency Price Control Act. How 
have you dealt with the rent situation, Mr. 
Henderson? 

Mr. HENDERSON. I remember gratefully, Mr. 
Patman, the help that you gave on that. 
Rent controls are a reality or in the making 
for defense areas housing about 87,000,000 
persons. As you both know, that includes 
areas in Texas and Michigan. There are very 
few sections of dense population not under 
regulation or soon to be brought under 

Mr. Brown. I'd like a little report on how 
you are proceeding with the authority we 
gave you. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Well, the Price Control 
Act, as you gentlemen know, gives the Office 
of Price Administration power to step into 
any defense area where rents have risen ab- 
normally. Naturally, since the defense pro- 
gram invaded different communities at differ- 
ent times, rents began to move up at different 
times. Office of Price Administration’s efforts 
are directed at bringing these war-inflated 
rents back to a sensible level. 

Mr. Brown. As I remember it, the price act 
gave local authorities 60 days to bring rents 
down, once Office of Price Administration had 
recommended a legal rent date. 

Mr. HENDERSON. That’s right. 

Mr. PatTMAN. Exactly what happens at the 
end of 60 days, Mr. Henderson? 

Mr. HENDERSON. A survey is made and if 
the inflated rents have not come down then 
we are empowered to bring them down by a 
Government regulation. This involves the 
appointment of an area rent director and 
notifications to tenants that they do not have 
to pay more than they paid on a given date 
unless, of course, their dwelling had under- 
gone some really substantial alteration 

Mr. PATMAN. Has any such regulation been 
issued yet? 

Mr. HENDERSON. Yes; not only issued, but 
made effective as of today in 20 areas hous- 
ing about 9,000,000 persons. Detroit started 
today, aS you well know, Senator Brown. 
Other communities wili follow soon 


Mr. Brown. Prices, rents, and rationing 
You’ve already touched on price control and 
rent control—now, how about rationing? 

Mr. HENDERSON. Well, rationing is part of 


the Office of Price Administration job too 
and not the most popular one by a long shot 


Nevertheless, it’s working out fairly all 
around. Of course, we have an occasional 
hoarder. That’s a peculiar psychological 


quirk in some people. I really believe if we 
started to ration shaving mugs or used tele- 
phone books someone would be sure to start 
filling up his attic with them. Just a 
as they hear of gas rationing a gallon 
becomes a collector’s item with them. 

Mr. PatMan. If I may interject something 
there, Mr. Henderson—— 


s soon 


of gas 


Mr. HENDERSON. Yes, Mr. PATMAN. 

Mr. PaTMAN. I’ve heard recently of some 
rather tragic accidents arising from people 
storing gas in their cellars and garages I 


think it might be helpful to point out here 








the dangers involved in 
around the home that way. I mean the dan- 
gers from explosion and fire. On top of that, 
is the fact that fire-insurance policies forbid 
storing more than 5 gallons of anything as 
dangerous as gasoline unless specifically per- 
mitted. My thought is here that it would be 
mighty hard luck to have your home burned 
down and have your policy voided at the same 
time. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Well, that’s true. Senator, 
everybody’s heard about rationing of sugar 
and tires, but have you heard what is next on 
the list? 

Mr. PaTMAN. No; have you, Senator? 

Mr. Brown. No; I have not. What is it? 

Mr. HENDERSON. Well, you know I’m a mem- 
ber of the War Production Board. But every- 
one else seems to know. As a matter of fact, 
no one knows. What I wanted to say is this: 
We’ve got a fight on our hands to lick infla- 
tion before it licks us, and we’re not going to 
stand for a lunatic fringe getting in our way 
any more than we're going to stand for the 
60-column price chiselers getting in our way. 
Somehow we Americans—and I come from a 
line of plain Americans who’ve been in prac- 
tically every war we've had—we’re spoiled 
when it comes to wars. We’ve never lost one; 
we don’t want to start now. 

Mr. Brown. How are you making out witl 
sugar rationing? 

Mr. HENpDERSON. Swell, Senator 
our way clear to allow some for 
ning. But, we need the subsidy 
Senate sidetracked the other 
be in trouble about the beet 
rowed from Michigan for the 
understand that, I know. Not only do we 
have to find some way to absorb the cost 
of transporting it East, but also the cost of 
transportation when it’s paid back 

Mr. PatMaN. It looks to me as if petroleum 

yas in the same boat, Senator. If the Gov- 
ernment doesn’t absorb the extra heavy cx 

of delivering oil by tank car, Mr. Henderson 
may have to raise the price. If he raises the 
price—say on fuel oil, then manufacturing 
prices and public utility rates will go up 
And then, because the cost of living ha 
gone up, labor will have cause to ask for 
wage increases. It seems to me that that’s 
the old inflation spiral we set out to stop 

Mr. Brown. I guess we'll have to 
other look at the subsidy. I've been 
into the English and Canadian experience 
They use subsidies quite widely to handle 
special situations and prevent runaway 


storing gasoline 


We found 
home can- 
power the 
day, or we'll 
sugar we bor- 
East. You 


sts 


take an- 


looking 


pr 
prices. 


Mr. PATMAN. We're with you all the way on 
that, Mr. Henderson. 

Mr. Brown. Right. Well, that clock up 
there is going to put a ceiling on our dis- 


cussion shortly. We've pretty well used up 

our time, wouldn't you say, Mr. McKelway? 
Mr. McKetway. That’s right—unless you 

gentlemen have anything in particular to say 


in closing, Mr. Patman? 

Mr. PATMAN. Speaking for myself and, if I 
may, for Senator Brown—— 

Mr. Brown. Go right ahead, Sir 

Mr. PatMAN. This discussion has been very 
interesting and enlightening You see, we 
both have a personal interest in what Mr 
Henderson is doing. We helped put through 
that original bill that made price control pos- 


sible. And Office of Price Administration is 
responsible to Congress. And, incidentally 
that bill placed in the hands of the Price 


Administrator—you, Mr. Henderson—perhaps 
more power over our civilian economy 
any other one man has been given in this 
crisis. Your appointment to that job by the 
President, confirmed by the Senate 
the confidence that the people’s representa- 
tives have in your ability and integrity 
Isn’t that your opinion, Senator? 


than 


reflects 


Mr. Brown. Exactly. I'll go on record now 
as saying that, in my opinion the Office of 
Price Administration is doing a straightfor- 
ward and tremendously effective job 
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Mr. Parman. I'll vote for that. Well, you 
spoke of unanimity a while back, Mr. Hender- 
son. You've got it here, at any rate. 

Mr. HENDERSON. Thank you, Senator, and 
you, Mr. Parman. I'll have to hustle some to 
make good on that. 

Mr. McKeEtway. Well, I’m afraid our time is 
almost up now, gentlemen. In behalf of our 
listening audience, I wish to thank you, Mr 
Henderson, and you, Senator Brown, and 
Representative Patman for coming to our 
forum here with this very instructive 
cussion. 


dis- 





Law in the War Effort 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 8, 1942 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herein the exceedingly informative ad- 
dress of the Honorable Francis Biddle, 
Attorney General of the United States, 
delivered before the Tennessee Bar As- 
sociation at its annual meeting at Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn., on June 6, 1942. The 
address is as follows: 

When I am in Tennessee I feel that I am 
among friends. In your own progressive or- 





ganization I have many such, incuding my 
very good friend, Congressman Estes KE- 
FAUVER, who is a member of the House Judi- 
ciary Committee. I am, therefore, not un- 


familiar with the progressive program of the 
Tennessee Bar Association. Nor am I un- 
acquainted with the great work your State is 
now accomplishing as 1 of 48 great States at 


war Among Tennessee’s contributions for 
victory, the first that occur to my mind are 
Tennessee Valley Authority and Cordell Hull. 
I think the enemy is feeling the effects of 
both. From our eminent Secretary of State 
I bring warmest regards. 

Since April 27, 1942, a new frontier has 


appeared within the world scene of peoples 
at war. It is another frontier of ideas, of the 
clashing of men’s minds, and I think it is of 
significance to all Americans and of singular 
interest to lawyers. I especially welcome the 
opportunity to discuss it with you this morn- 
ing 

On that date, some 6 weeks ago, Adolf 
Hitler, before the German Reichstag, talk i 
exactly 1 hour and 1 minute. It took the 
Fuehrer that long to say what he might have 
said in the extra minute, but when the pur 
landed it turned out to be a big mi 
worth. To the German people he made a 
certain proposal. Here, as quoted in transla- 
tion from the Berlin version, is what he 
wanted: 

“The Fuehrer must 


nute’s 





without recourse to the 
legislature, in his capacity as Fuehrer of the 
nation, commander in chief of the army 
chief of the government, supreme holder of 
the executive power, supreme judge and 
leader of the party, at all times be in posses- 
sion of the power, if necessary, to 
every German—whether officer or 
Official, judge, party officer, workman, or 
employee—with all the means he deems suit- 
able, to fulfill his duty; and in the event of 
his neglecting his duty, duly to punish him 
after a thorough examination without regard 
to so-called duly acquired right 

In our language 
who you are, or what you are doing 
-or else.’ 


compel 


soldier 


that means No matter 
do as I 





Say 
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When Hitler was finished speaking Mar- 
shal Goering put the question to that anti- 
climactic procedure which tn Nazi Germany 
is called a vote. It is not very astonishing 
that every deputy present at the meeting rose 
in favor of the motion. Had anyone neg- 
lected to fulfill this “duty,” what might have 
happened to him afterwards is a question 
now legally within the knowledge of Adolf 
Hitler alone. 






Of course, this new law is, in reality, no 
law. In the action taken on that day the 
Nazis killed what remained of law in their 
country, plunging themselves into the last 
ugly phase cf their cycle of self-enslave- 
ment—the phase of complete, undisguised 
despotism. From now on Adolf Hitler's 
will—and what is more tragic for the German 
people, his intuitions—will supersede all 
ia 


It would be 
merely bec 


superficial thinking to assume 
ause Hitler has been and is a dic- 
tator that this new grant of power changes 
nothing in Germany. Such as it was, the 
Nazis up to now ve had their own improvi- 
Of 





sation of justice course, Nazi indoctri- 
nat has pretty thoroughly planted the 
persecution complex, which convinces the 


people that the rest of the world is criminal 
hence in their eyes not deserving of any 
sense of fair play. Among 
ves, however, there were still, up to 6 


the 
i D 








weelzs ago, the fragments of a code. Judged 
by our standards, many of the things they 
hay done within their own country have 
bee indece brutal, inhuman. By their 
t se acts were for the fatherland, 
a vhich has been elevated in the 





from the realm of patriotism 


th fy giny . 
to that of 1 ) elf 


n its 
precisely there—in that old con- 
ception of therland’—that Adolf Hitler 
violates the German conscience in his latest 
demand for power. That is where, in the 
name of national socialism, he crosses the 
line which the Kaiser would not have dared 
to cross in the name of outright monarchy 
Th tk always been 
something more to the German people than a 
untry. To the indi- 
complete, reciprocal 
vstem of ethic It includes both the duties 
that expected of him and the benefits, 
the protection, promotion, economic security, 


rm “fatherland” has 


mere designation of c 
vidual it 


embraces a 


are 


and status in society, which he will derive. 
To him it is an intimate, private concern, dis- 
tinctly a part of his inner living 


Those rights which were duly acquired by 


! citizen of Germany were of the essence 
of this devoti to the fatherland. They were 
not rights comparable to our own, as citizens 

f a democracy 


They did not include the 
f electing the government, for 








example, or the assurance equality, or of 
t by a jury of one’s peers. Yet for the 
Sed they did provide trial; as a reward 

f pecial merit they held out special priv- 
hey assured superior rank to those en- 

ed to it by Ge! n standards; and they 

I ffi removal without 
These were rights which the fatherland had 
cco! ] people through many genera- 











I re Adolf Hitler arrived on the scene 

T had become deeply imbedded in the 
( isness of the people. And like all 
f gues, Hitler had gained his power over 
by holding out to the people the 

e that he would protect that which 

eady secure among them 

S then ep by p, Hitler has moved 

to destroy those rights, each time holding out 
1 e t I assurance of 
t s ( g of danger 
from ab I inded, and was 
granted by the newly elected Reichstag, a 
c é n that “federal laws may be enacted 
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by the government outside of the procedure 
provided in the constitution, and laws decreed 
by the government may deviate from the 
constitution.” That same year the German 
Bar Association was dissolved and its place 
was taken by the National Socialist Lawyers 
Society. 

Through all this, however, and up to the 
spring of the present year, an outward ap- 
pearance of functioning on the part of the 
German courts, as they served non-Jewish 
Germans, had been maintained. From now 
on this, too, will be done away with. The 
Germans will not even have ersatz justice. 
Only a few days ago a judge was removed 
from office for declaring that the independ- 
ence of the courts should continue to be in- 
vicolable. Another was ousted because the 
penalties which he had imposed were deemed 
insufficient. The nation has entered upon 
the last stage of absolute, personal dictator- 
ship, the home stretch of a suicide trail 

In the exercise of authority there is a line 
beyond which the dictator, the despot, finds 
himself in an area of diminishing returns. 
I do not mean to predict at this time upon 
revolt in Germany Writers, keen observers 
for the press who have recently returned from 
that country, have told us that in spite of 
the tight situation they saw no sign of an 
immediate crack-up I think that observa- 
tion is probably sound In the past few 
years the people of Germany have had plenty 
of practice in swallowing bitter medicine 
By now they must have disciplined stomachs. 

There is a difference, however, between 
that which men are willing to swallow in 
violation of their tastes and that to which 
they must commit themselves irrevocably in 
violation of their souls There is a kind 
of invisible revolution of which men are 
capable, deep within themselves, showing 
neither in open uprising nor in the organ- 
ized workings of underground revolt There 
is a corrosion, a moral] surrender, which can 
creep into the back of men’s minds even 
while they are outwardly stimulated by re- 
ports of military victories There is such 
a thing as the sabotaging of a nation’s soul 
The comment of the Russians immediately 
after that session of the Reichstag last April 
sums it up rather neatly “Hitler’s spring 


offensive has begun,” Moscow announced, 
“it is against the German people.” 

How long the German people will be able 
to bear up under this offensive from their 


own Government is as much one of the un- 
predictables of this war as the military en- 
gagements The staying powers of a nation 
at war are usually overestimated by itrelf 
and underestimated by its enemy But this 











we do know: That to the extent that law 
among citizens is a force in war, our enemy 
is now weakened He has cast aside that 
shield of endurance Against disorder with- 
in and the spiritual debility that I have 
mentioned, he has now over his regime only 
the flimsy dependence upon honor among 
thieves 

How great a force for victory is the law? 
How effective as a fortifying influence is the 
order which law insures to our own people, 
as against an adversary who has no law and 
only that order which depends for its blood- 
stained continuity upon the Gestapo? 

First, we regard the principle that our cit- 
izens must remain free men es a fighting 
urge that no battle cry of the Axis Powers 
can ever match. Therein lies our basic 


strength; and in each of the four freedoms 
we defend, the law of our land is implicit. 
But beyond that, how, from the field of the 
law, can there be produced sinews of war? 
What are the specific contributions? 

To answer these questions, I should have 
to sketch in much greater detail than time 
permits the more important war activities 
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of the Government’s law agency, the De- 
partment of Justice. I should have to say 
something, indeed, of all our law-enforce- 
ment agencies, both State and Federal. As 
our laws are part and parcel of our freedoms, 
so our machinery for law enforcement must 
always be an integral unit of the machine 
defending them. We have learned, in this 
war as never before, that a nation cannot 
hope to survive simply by setting off a part 
of its population, equipping that part with 
weapons and calling it the army, and then 
going back to its own pre-war knitting 
We are in a war of peoples, and if a part 
of our people are distinguished by the wear- 
ing of uniforms it is only because they are 
assigned to a certain vital part of the bigger 
job that concerns us all. The old conception 
of a military life here, and a civilian life there, 
worlds apart, has no place in the war we are 
now fighting 

To mesh the gears of these two sources of 
fighting strength was therefore necessary at 
the outset. Ccordination, reaching down 
through the Government, the armed forces, 
the law, industry, and the maze of civilian 
activities, and bringing all these to bear on 
the one objective of defeating the Axis, was 
prerequisite to any attack. This meant, first 
a general clearing for action. Military think- 
ing had to readjust itself to the new type of 
total war. Certain old notions that stood in 
the way had to be discarded. On the civilian 
side, certain privileges which in time of peace 
had been prcperly regarded as matter of right, 
but which were now impeding the fighting 
machine, had to be put aside for the duration. 
Then we were ready, in the military, in indus- 
try, and in the legal system governing our 
civil life, to join forces for the offensive 
against our enemy both inside the country 
and out 

Within my department 
been carried out to a high degree. The way 
in which the various units now coordinate 
their operations, without duplicating, with- 
out waste, is, I think, deserving of a word of 
tribute for those divisional heads who have 
done so well in executing the plan. Last 
month the coordination achieved in practice 
was brought up to date in organization 
through the formation of what is now known 
as the War Division. This division includes 
the Alien Enemy Control Unit, the Alien 
Property Unit, and the Special War Policy 
Unit. The first two, by their titles, are self- 
explanatory. The third—Special War Pol- 
icy—directs and coordinates activities relat- 
ing to sedition, espionage, and sabotage, and 
administration of the laws applying to for- 
eign agents. It acts in the same capacity in 
relation to the wartime work of the criminal 
division, the United States attorneys, and the 
War Frauds Unit of the Department. I should 
like to tell you what all these offices are doing, 
and others as well—the Lands Division, for 
example, in speeding up the vital business of 
getting space for the Army, the Prisons Bu- 
reau, in things our soldiers need— 
but time allows for only a few highlights. 

In making the Nation secure internally, one 
of the first major problems arising from the 
declaration of war is, of course, the control 
of those persons who become alien enemies— 
in this instance the noncitizens of German, 
Italian, and Japanese origin. We have in 
this country about 1,000,000 such persons. 
As you know, the large majority of them are 
loyal to our cause. A small minority are not. 
The task of the Government—never a simple 
one under the stress of wartime psychology— 
is to make it impossible for the dangerous 
minority to function, while at the same time 
enlisting to our full advantage the unity of 
spirit and the actual services which the Iryal 
majority are anxious to render, 


this process has 


making 
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Toward that objective a carefully worked- 
out program was ready when the war came 
I have reviewed many times the several steps 
which we have taken and I shall not detail 
them now. The results to date are interest- 
ing. Alien enemies with definitely bad 
records are arrested and interned—to date, 
1,700 of them. Those suspected are given an 
opportunity to tell their own story before a 
civilian hearing board before the decision is 
made. For the others, the large number who 
have kept out of trouble, regulations are in 
force which safeguard the country in a situ- 
ation in which we can afford to take no 
chances. They are registered and identified 
as alien enemies. They are forbidden to own 
certain dangerous equipment. Their travel 
is regulated. The control is pretty com- 
plete; but they are neither persecuted here, 
nor embittered. They remain stanch sup- 
porters of the United Nations’ cause. They 
are helping to make the things we need for 
war and they are buying war bonds While 
their status as alien enemies is a continuing 
problem and must remain so while the war 
lasts, I think I may safely say that in the 
matter of control we are now “over the 
hump.” 

Contrast this with what is going on in the 
Axis countries. There the road of enslave- 
ment leads in another direction. We hear 
that within the bounds of the pre-war Reich 
there are now more tha 4,000,000 imported 
slaves—over 2,000,000 in forced labor obtained 
through an outright draft, the others brought 
in through various methods of Nazi “persua- 
sion”—and the end is not yet in sight. The 
factories, the fields, need more and more 
So, without law, with none of the concerns of 
a civilized world, they are herded in. And as 
their numbers grow, the Gestapo and the 
storm troops find it necessary to be ever more 
vigilant, ever more brutal. Only when the 
shadow of defeat falls over the torturers ol 
those millions may the vicious circle be 
finally closed 

A word about espionage and fifth-column 
activity in general. The enemy abroad is the 
target for tocay of our armed forces. The 
enemy within was the target of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, not only for 1942, but for 
1940, and from that time on. War as the 
spy, the saboteur, and the propagandist wage 
it, war on the uncharted, invisible front, was 
underway inside the United States long be- 
fore the Axis formally declared it. I can 
assure you now that the planning, the strat- 
egy, and tactics were not all being carried on 
by one side alone 

While the enemy’s spy rings and specialists 
in organized sabotage were trying to estab- 
lish themselves in our midst, while they were 
working on the blueprints of grandiose proj- 
ects against our Government, the rapidly ex- 
panding Federal Bureau of Investigation was 
even then going them one better in the de- 
velopment of a new technique of counter- 
espionage. That technique turns the tables 
It traps the conspirators, frustrates that 
which they are attempting, and boomerangs 
it back on the governments that have sent 
them here. It is distinctly a form of the 
offensive. 

For example when Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation agents found a German short- 
wave radio station operating here, they did 
not close it down immediately. Instead they 
became the insiders. They worked their way 
in, then operated it themselves for months 
When a self-styled “tourist,” who seemed 
especially interested in the scenery around 
our Army camps and war factories, came to 
their attention, the agents did not arrest 
him at once. They became fellow travelers 
And before they were through they had 
cleaned up a ring of half a dozen spies, they 











had intercepted and suitably doctored up a 
large batch of messages destined for Heinrich 
Himmler himself, they had located mail 
drops in Madrid and in South America, and 
they had picked up quite a little fund of 
useful knowledge about caches, code meth- 
ods, and other Axis techniques. When they 
hud learned all that the “tourist” had to 
give them, then they took him in hand. 

But the methods on which the Axis has 
banked most heavily bear but little resem- 
blance to these of the spy and saboteur of 
past wars. Agents of the enemy, working 
directly, have made their appearance, as in 
the case I have just described; but the most 
important fifth-column job which the Axis 
has attempted has been to delude Ameri- 
cans, if possible, in order to make them do 
the dirty work themselves. Much more dif- 
fuse, this technique, much subtler, than the 
old way; not so melodramatic, perhaps, but 
far more dangerous. If Mata Hari were back 
today, I think she would put away her low- 
necked gowns and go back to grammar 
school. 

To get at these hidden trails and block 
them up, several offices within the Depart- 
ment of Justice are in daily liaison, both 
among themselves and with other depart- 
ments of the Federal Government. Our of- 
fensive against the disloyal takes us into the 
fields of immigration and naturalization, 
border patrol, alien enemy control, foreign 
propaganda, and crime against the Govern- 
ment. Our offices concerned with these mat- 
ters are in close touch with the intelligence 
divisions of the Army and Navy and with the 
State Department. Each of these reaches out 
with a myriad of contacts into the civilian 
life of our country. When enemy-inspired 
work begins to trickle through, anywhere 
within the vast arc covered by these con- 
tacts, the “alarm” is touched off. At once 
the whole Federal machine goes into action 

There has been a great scurrying and 
squealing recently around one of the rat 
holes that is being plugged up—the publica- 
tion of seditious material which follows the 
master pattern laid down in Berlin. Probably 
we shall hear more of it as the fumigating 
process goes on. But for these vicious stooges 
of Hitlerism—and that is the capacity 
which they serve, whether they are doing so 
consciously or as the unwitting dupes of the 
Goebbels machine—for these the last line of 
defense is gone, The laws securing to our 
people the right of free speech and a free press 
are upheld now as stanchly as ever before 


We are fighting, our young men are shedding 
their blood, for those rights. But there are 
laws, toO—and there have been for many 


years—which authorize us to deal with those 
who try to sabotage the morale of our Nation 
at war. This we shall not permit. 

I need not draw for you the contrasting 
picture that exists today in Germany. You 
know what has happened to the freedom of 
the press there. You have observed, here in 
America, how the pressure of public opinion 
has worked upon the whole Nation, in the 
early stages of this war, like a forced draught 
upon the motive power of a vast machine 
You saw our giant industries getting under 
way on a war basis. You observed a leg 
here, a defect there, and you saw how these 
deficiencies were made up, quickly, because 
they were being aired before the public and 
because the public demanded it. 

That wholesome pressure will continue. To 
the will of the Nation, which finds its ex- 
pression in free speech and the free press 
there will be responses in industry, in Gov- 
ernment, and directly on the battlefield 
There, until the Axis is broken, will be felt 
the ever-increasing might of a Nation com- 
mitted to the preservation and enforcement 
of its laws even in the midst of war. 


| 
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Old-Age Assistance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOSEPH P. OHARA 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 8, 1942 


Mr. O’HARA. Mr. Speaker, the Con- 
gress and the country are concerned with 
the winning of this war, the preservation 
of our form of government, and the 
maintenance of the principles of demo- 
cratic government in this country. 

In considering our legislative problems 
of today we must provide not only for 
the young but for the aged as well. ‘h 
rising costs of living on the lives of those 
people who do not have the healt 
sufficient income or savings with whic 
to provide a living is a tremendou 
problem. 

I call attention to the fact that the 
means test and the pauper’s oath is hu- 
miliating and does not answer the prob- 
lem of our aged citizens. 

I hope that Congress will in the imme- 
diate future consider this problem. 








H. R. 6999 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOSEPH J. MANSFIELD 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 8, 1942 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, there 
is much confusion in the minds of the 
people in reference to the bill, H. R. 6999, 
for the construction of a barge channel 
and pipe line across Florida. One of the 
principal purposes of the bill is to facili- 
tate the early and practical movement of 
oil and gasoline to the Atlantic seaboard. 

It is now a well-known fact that new 
pipe for the purpose cannot be obtained. 
Unless pipe already in use can be made 
available then I take for granted that no 
pipe line can be constructed, unless it i 
made of wood or concrete. 

Dr. Splawn, of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, in an article in the Oil 
and Gas Journal of September 18, 194 
tells us that the trunk crude oil pipe lines 
range in size from 8 to 12 inches and 
that no 24-inch pipe has ever been used 
except in a few instances for natural ga 
Many gathering lines of oil pipes are as 
small as 2 inches in diameter. 

Col. E. O. Thompson, chairman of 
the State Railway Commission of Texas, 
tells us that there are several lines in 
Texas now practically out of use which 


might be taken up and sent to Florida 


Under the constitution of Texas these 


Pipe lines can be abandoned under ord 
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of the State railway commission at a 
public hearing after 5 days’ notice. 

Colonel Thompson stated that some of 
these pipes could ve purchased, and he 
expressed the hope that one 8-inch and 
two 10-inch pipes might be secured in 
this way and, if so, they could all be laid 
in one trench across Florida. 

Captain Rude, of the United States 
Coast and Geodetic Survey tells us that 
the terrain on the proposed line from 
Port St. Joe to Jacksonville is practi- 
cally level, the highest point about 55 
miles west of Jacksonville being only 202 
feet above sea level. Under medium 
pressure, these three pipes would be suffi- 
cient for the movement of nearly 200,000 
barrels of oil per day. The major por- 
tion of this oil could be hauled in wooden 
barges over the intracoastal canals on 
the Atlantic and Gulf coasts. Hauling 
the crude oil in wooden barges would re- 
lease many railroad tank cars for the 
movement, of gasoline. The limited 
number of steel barges available could 
also be used for the gasoline movement. 

It is but idle talk for anyone to say 
that the proposed pipe line across Florida 
will solve the gasoline problem. If the 
East had to depend upon pipe lines alone, 
then 26 or 27 10-inch pipe lines would 
be required. In the absence of the ocean 
tankers, and barge channel across Flor- 
ida, then a combination of all other 
methods of transportation that have 
been proposed will be insufficient to sup- 
ply the normal needs of the East. 

The rail lines have exceeded all expec- 
tations, but they have nearly reached 
their limit. Mr. Eastman tells us that 
870 locomotives are now engaged in this 
service. Tank cars are limited in num- 
ber and steel for additions or replace- 
ments is not available. One 8-inch pipe 
across Florida has been _ suggested. 
“Every little bit helps,’ said the old 
woman when she spit in the sea. 

The war may last for many years. All 
indications seem to point to that end. 
As long as the war lasts, the enemy sub- 
marines will be hovering around our 
coasts to destroy the ships engaged in the 
transportation of oil, our most essential 
war material. 

Our Navy is engaged in the distant war 
zones. We cannot afford to bring it 
home to convoy tank ships engaged in the 
domestic trade. Neither can we reason- 
ably spare the tankers for this service, as 
every tanker is needed to supply the Army 
and Navy overseas. Congress should be 
able to provide the means of internal 
transportation for our war needs with- 
out weakening our forces at the front. 

This serious problem should be dealt 
with strictly from a national viewpoint. 
The plan proposed in this bill gives rea- 
sonable assurance of transporting large 
quantities of oil and gasoline within a 
few months. That would give partial re- 
lief to a serious condition in the East. 
When completed the barge channel con- 
necting the Atlantic and Gulf Intra- 
coastal Waterways will be ample to supply 
all the oil and gasoline needs of the East. 
So far as I am informed, there is no other 
plan available that gives hope of such 
accomplishment, 
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I was first elected to Congress in 1916. 
The war in Europe was raging at that 
time, but our country had not become 
involved. For the first time in history, 
submarine warfare was resorted to, and 
with terrible effect. One major plank in 
a platform which I issued was for a 
safe intracoastal channel from Boston to 
Brownsville. In nearly every river and 
harbor bill since then there has been a 
provision for some section of this chan- 
nel. 

When the first Cape Cod Canal bill was 
before Congress, it was reported by the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. I was a member of the Rivers 
and Harbors Committee, which really had 
jurisdiction of it under the rules, but 
waiving that I made a speech upon the 
floor in favor of the bill. In later years 
the bill came before Congress in a differ- 
ent form, reported by the committee of 
which I was a member. I advocated it 
in the committee and upon the floor. It 
was adopted and is now a link in the in- 
tracoastal system. 

In later years we had the provision for 
the Chesapeake & Delaware Canal, an- 
other link in the intracoastal system. I 
advocated it in committee and on the 
floor. 

When the ship channel on the Dela- 
ware from Philadelphia to Trenton was 
under consideration I also favored it. 
This channel, while like the Cape Cod and 
Chesapeake & Delaware Canals, serves 
other important purposes, yet they all 
fit in as links in the intracoastal system. 

The Lake Drummond Canal section, 
now a part of the inland system through 
the Dismal Swamp region, was first 
started by George Washington. In re- 
cent years the main tra‘tic has been 
shifted at this point to the Chesapeake 
and Albemarle channel nearer the coast. 

After spending approximately $200,- 
000,000 on the inland system, it occurs 
to me that the connecting link across 
Florida should be supplied. The discon- 
nected sections can now supply important 
local needs, but, if connected, the sys- 
tem would become of great national] im- 
portance. 

Opposition has been expressed by 
those who fear that some future Con- 
gress may seek to convert it into a ship 
channel. During the present war, and 
for many years thereafter, we will prob- 
ably have no major river and harbor 
legislation. That ought to be plain to all. 
If, in the decades to come an effort 
should be made to dig a ship channel 
across Florida, it is safe to predict that 
no person now in Congress will be living 
to witness it. 

The barge channel would serve a great 
national purpose for many of our war 
needs other than oil and gasoline, but 
those things are not so acute at the 
present time. It is primarily the oil and 
gasoline situation that is crying to us 
for immediate relief. 

Many Members have expressed the 
thought that the pipe line and enlarge- 
ments of the present channel on the 
Gulf should be adopted without includ- 
ing the cross barge channel. That, of 
course, would be very helpful, and afford 
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a degree of relief before the approach 
of winter, but would not be a permanent 
solution of the transportation difficul- 
ties. 

Last October, 2 months before the 
Pearl Harbor incident, I urged this pro- 
posal to Mr. Ickes. My letter to him of 
October 2 was inserted in the Recorp 
on October 8, 1941. It was as follows: 


OcToBER 2, 1941, 
Hon. Harowtp L. IcKEs, 
Administrator, Oil Administration, 
Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Ickes: I have been reading in 
the newspapers with a great deal of inter- 
est what you and Mr. Pelley have been say- 
ing about the oil and gasoline situation in 
the East. 

In order to remedy conditions and, at the 
same time, avoid the large expenditures of 
money and steel necessary for a long pipe 
line halfway across the continent, you could 
connect the Gulf Coast Inland Waterway 
and the Atlantic Coast Inland Waterway with 
a pipe line from the vicinity of Port St. Joe, 
Fla., to Jacksonville, Fla. 

I am informed that the Southeastern 
Pipe Line Co. at Atlanta, Ga., estimates that 
the above-mentioned pipe line could be con- 
structed in from 30 to 90 days, would be 
235 miles long, would require 50,000 tons of 
steel, and would cost about $12,000,000. 
With such a pipe line an additional 200,000 
barrels of oil or gasoline per day could be 
moved from the Gulf Coast to the Atlantic 
seaboard over the intracoastal waterways. 
We will never be able to handle the ton- 
nages required for our defense program un- 
til we make full use of our waterways which 
have been planned and executed to meet 
such demands as we now have. 

Yours sincerely, 
J. J. MANSFIELD, Chairman. 


I also on October 2, made the pro- 
posal to Mr. Pelley, president of the Asso- 
ciation of American Railroads, to haul 
the oil across Florida by rail. My letter 
to Mr. Pelley and his reply are as follows: 


OcToBER 2, 1941. 
Mr. J. J. PELLEY, 
President, Association of American Rail- 
roads, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mk. PELLEY: I have been reading in the 
newspapers with a great deal of interest what 
you have been saying about railroad tank 
cars being available for the relief of the oil 
aid gasoline shortages along the Atlantic 
seaboard, and I see in the papers this morn- 
ing that there are not available as many tank 
cars as there was thought to be in the first 
place. 

You could solve your dilemma by hauling 
oil and gasoline only across Florida. In this 
way it could be transported by barge from 
the Gulf coast to Port St. Joe, Fla. From this 
point the tank-car service could move via the 
Apalachicola Northern Railroad to River Junc- 
tion, Fla., or to Climax, Ga., and from River 
Junction to Jacksonville via the Seaboard Air 
Line, or from Climax to Jacksonville via the 
Atlantic Coast Line. One of these routes is 
287 miles long and the other is 317 miles long. 
With some additional terminal facilities (cost- 
ing about $2,700,000) an additional 200,000 
barrels per day could be transported via this 
combination rail-and-water route from the 
Gulf coast to the Atlantic seaboard. Obvious- 
ly, a much smaller number of tank cars would 
be required to move oil cbout 300 miles than 
would be required to move the oil halfway 
across the continent. 

Yours truly, 
J. J. MANSFIELD, Chairman, 
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ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS, 

Washington, D. C., October 6, 1941. 

The Honorable J. J. MANSFIELD, 

Chairman, Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors, House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. MANSFIELD: Referring to your let- 
ter of October 2, with reference to the oil 
situation on the Atlantic seaboard: 

Apparently your letter was written prior 
to my appearance on that date before the 
Senate committee investigating this ques- 
tion. For your information, therefore, I am 
pleased to enclose herewith a copy of my 
statement, together with exhibits, presented 
to the committee. You will note there are 
ample surplus tank cars for handling addi- 
tional quantities of oil to the Atlantic sea- 
board and if these were utilized the rail-. 
roads could handle 200,000 barrels a day. If 
the oil companies who are the shippers of 
petroleum products make arrangements to 
utilize this equipment, its transportation will 
present no problem so far as the railroads 
are concerned. This method of handling 
would, of course, obviate the necessity for 
expenditures for any additional terminal 
facilities, such as referred to in your letter. 
Sincerely yours, 

J. J. PELLEY. 


Mr. Speaker, I was unable to interest 
Mr. Ickes in the short pipe line, and 
unable to interest Mr. Pelley in the short 
rail haul. However, the submarine men- 
ace had not developed at that time. 





Danger to Schools in Tax Proposals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS H. ELIOT 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 8, 1942 


Mr. ELIOT of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, last week I spoke here against 
the proposal to tax the income of reli- 
gious, educational, and charitable insti- 
tutions. Today I bring your attention to 
an article in the magazine America, and 
urge that it be read by every Member. I 
am not a Catholic myself, but I have a 
profound belief in keeping the church 
separate from the state, and I believe, 
too, that there should be private and 
parochial schools as well as State-sup- 
ported schools in this country. The 
article follows: 

DANGER TO SCHOOLS IN TAX PROPOSALS 
(By Harold C. Gardiner) 

Preposterous as it may sound, it is never- 
theless true that the Marines on Wake Island, 
the soldiers on Bataan, the sailors on the 
wide Pacific all are fighting to preserve our 
Catholic school system. They may never 
have made the link-up in their own minds, 
and the great American public doubtless has 
rarely made the logical step, but the ex- 
istence of that school system is essential to 
our American way of life. Were we Catholics 
all regimented into State schools, all dra- 
gooned into nonsectarian institutions, this 
would not be the free America we have 
known and know. 

At the Chicago convention of the National 
Catholic Educational Association last month, 
this point was stressed by the Rev. Dr. George 
Johnson, the secretary general, because, he 
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remarked, “the foes of Catholic education are 
the foes of freedom.” Many of our adver- 
Saries, of course, will have none of this; to 
them, the Catholic school is an anomaly that 
does not fit in with the American scene. 
They may be answered by being asked to 
remember that there is no record of any 
Catholic school or college being investigated 
by a Rapp-Coudert committee, to ferret out 
subversive activities on the part of professors. 
Catholic schools have been free, and loyal 
because free. 

Now this freedom, a very concrete and 
practical application of the four freedoms 
for which we fight, is being menaced here at 
home, unintentionally perhaps and indi- 
rectly, but still certainly. We say “uninten- 
tionally,” because it would be unjust to at- 
tribute any sinister motives to those whose 
plans have occasioned this article. Further- 
more, it was agreed at the Chicago conven- 
tion, referred to above, that there seems to 
be no disposition on the part of the Govern- 
ment Office of Education to introduce, under 
wartime exigencies, Government control of 
the schools. But it was also agreed that this 
is no time to take steps, no matter how in- 
direct, that lead in that direction. 

But steps are being taken in that direc- 
tion—short steps, it is true, but ones that 
can lengthen into seven-league boot strides. 
We ought to know about them. 

Strangely enough, they began, not in the 
Office of Education, but in the Treasury De- 
partment. They were taken over 2 months 
ago, and while they have been carefully 
watched by educators, the general public has 
heard little of them. They took the shape 
of a proposal from the Treasury Department 
to the Ways and Means Committee of the 
House of Representatives. This proposal asks 
that deductions against estate taxes, now al- 
lowed for charitable and educational be- 
quests, be strictly limited. 

This means that a bequest to a Catholic 
college, let us say, will not be entirely free of 
an inheritance tax. Only a percentage of it 
would be thus free, and, as Arthur Krock 
points out in his New York Times columns 
for May 1, and indeed, as we might suspect 
entirely on our own, the effect on prospective 
donors will be that, “if they are obliged to 
calculate a large tax in addition to a large 
charitable contribution, they will not make 
the bequest at all, human nature being what 
it is.” 

This may not affect our colleges to any very 
great extent, as few of them get any large 
bequests, but affect them it will, even in 
small amounts. Beyond this field, of course, 
hospitals, asylums, and other charitable insti- 
tutions will inevitably feel the pinch. 

If such a recommendation of the Treasury 
Department is acted upon, what will be the 
result for all non-State schools, indeed, but 
in particular for our Catholic schools? Either 
one of two possibilities: either the schools, 
with reduced incomes. will function less ef- 
fectively, with many students, deprived of 
financial aid, forced to shift to State-sup- 
ported schools; or Government funds will 
have to be supplied to our schools to enable 
them to carry on as usuai. With Govern- 
ment subsidies will inevitably come a meas- 
ure, at least, of Government control 

It is clear that either of these two even- 
tualities constitutes a definite threat to the 
freedom of our Catholic school system. Such 
a threat may or may not be in the minds of 
the proponents of the plan; indeed, the im- 
mediate reason for it is the raising of moneys 
for the war effort. In the supreme task of 
waging and winning this war, the Catholic 
schools are cooperating and willing to coop- 
erate more, even at the cost of sacrifice 

But ‘his proposed plan is not an immediate 
help in the raising of additional revenues. 

| The Government will benefit from it only on 
| future deaths, topped off by a lag of 18 months 
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before penalty tax provisions are imposed. 
As Mr. Krock sums up: “The Treasury's sug- 
gestion could bring in no 1942 revenue, and 
not much next year and the year thereafter.” 

Treasury officials must see this inadequacy, 
and hence the suspicion is rising in educa- 
tional circles that under what purports to 
be the basic purpose of the bill lurks a desire 
to take over, more and more, control of the 
finances and policies of the independent 
schools. 

This fear is not peculiar to Catholic edu- 
cators. It has been voiced, for example, by 
Dr. Dixon Ryan Fox, president of Union Col- 
lege, who states: “If the Federal Government 
seizes in whole or in part what alumni and 
others have intended to bequeath to Union, 
sooner or later the Federal Government would 
have to subsidize it to a comparable amount 
and thus to that degree control it.” 

This plan proposed on a national scale, will 
be a further aggravation of the growing bur- 
den educational institutions are having to 
bear in many places because of the trend to 
limit sharply the extent of their exemption 
from property taxes. It was ruled recently in 
one place, for example, that a religious house 
of studies, because the teaching in it is con- 
fined to members of the religious community 
(though they were being prepared to teach 
externs in their many colleges), was not 
properly an educational institution, and 
hence, not exempt from tax. If teacher 
training is not an educational activity, what 
is? 

The few editorials we have seen on the sub- 
ject have invariably opposed the Treasury 
plan on the grounds that it will cripple edu- 
cational and charitable work, and that is un- 
fortunate and true. But the real danger, 
though not so immediately painful, is more 
menacing—the danger of the octopus of 
bureaucracy winding itself more and more 
around the whole independent school struc- 
ture, our magnificent Catholic system, for 
which we have spared no sacrifice, included. 

The danger has always existed, though re- 
motely; now it looms very large and definite. 
What can we do about it? This, to quote 
from an editorial in the San Francisco Chron- 
icle for March 30: “Congress must be made 
aware of opposition by every thoughtful 
‘citizen looking to the long-range welfare of 
the Nation.” 

Opposition to the bill on the part of edu- 
cators may be shrugged off at Washington 
as being just what is to be expected from 
the profession, jealous against having its 
vested interests diminished. But knowledge 
of the scheme and opposition to it from in- 
terested laymen may result in the scheme 
being definitely abandoned. 

And laymen, Catholic laymen, ought to be 
interested, for it will affect their children’s 
education, and greatly hamper the work of 
the church. Unity in wartime is, of course 
greatly to be desired; cooperation with the 
Government is imperative, but not blind co- 
operation in a plan that will eventually en- 
gender here the very situation we deplore 
abroad—state absolutism in education 





The Spirit of ’42 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 
OF 


HON. J. PERCY PRIEST 
OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 8, 1942 
Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, it is both 


encouraging and inspiring to note the 
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widespread and understanding interest 
among the young people of the Nation 
in the fundamentals of American de- 
mocracy. 

Under leave granted to extend my re- 
marks I am including here an original 
oration by John Randolph Bibb, of 
Nashville, Tenn. This young man in my 
district won first place in the State ora- 
torical contest for original orations. 

His address follows: 

THE SPIRIT OF "42 


Just 166 years have passed since the sign- 
ing of the greatest legal document in Amer- 
ican history; a document which gave the 
American that freedom and that liberty for 
which he had struggled through long, hard 
years of fighting. It is now just 151 years 
since the signing of the Bill of Rights, that 
document in American history that gave the 
American the rights which people of all na- 
tions and all creeds have wanted and fought 
for through all the centuries since the be- 
ginning of time. Now, when America faces 
the greatest crisis she has ever faced, we the 
youth of America should remember and hold 
Gear to our hearts the ideals and beliefs of 
our American forefathers 

We should remember that these men were 
fighting fundamentally for the same purpose 
that we are. But let’s look back for a mo- 
ment and study those first Americans. It 
was a long time ago—longer than any person 
alive on this earth today would care to re- 
member—that there came into existence a 
oeing, such a spirit that he has since become 
the wonder of the world. Out of the turmoil 
and chaos of a country torn by oppression 
and the threats of war the American had his 
birth 

And yet, that man-made condition of citi- 
zenship was only a dim shade of what had 
been going on for a thousand years. There 
something deeper in the American’s be- 

g, something more sacred, which he felt 
and which for want of a better name we shall 
call—the American soul. His state of free- 
dom in 1776, although it was not completely 
won until the end of the Revolutionary War, 
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was the goal of the tears and sweat of num-, 
berless champio1 f liberty 
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But after the conflagration in the early 
twentieth century had died out and brief 
prosperity had run its feeble course, America 
and her people found themselves in the midst 
of new world conditions. No longer were the 
frontiers elastic and receding. No longer 
could man always make his living by the 
sweat of his brow. More than ever before 
without knowing it he had become a social 
animal who could not live a normal life with- 
out the cooperation of the modern economic 
system. His ignorance of this fact was 
brought to light by the financial crisis of 
the never-to-be-forgotten thirties, with its 
secretive, unhealthful influence of widespread 
unemployment, strikes, droughts, floods, 
monopoly, and concentration of capital, class 
hatred, and death in its most inhuman forms. 

We young people grew up in this turmoil— 
there is no denying the fact. We have sat 
at the dinner tables in our homes and heard 
father and mother discuss often hopelessly 
the pitiful condition, of not only America, 
but the whole world. We have gone to school 
and seen our history books and civics books 
fill up before our very eyes with page after 
page of world catastrophes and miseries. And 
what is more alarming, we have seen the older 
people around us grow discouraged and throw 
up their hands in despair and place on the 
trembling, inexperienced shoulders of youth 
the burden of a bankrupt America and a 
suffering world. We have seen social reform 
carried on with the unwelcome promise that 
when we are grown we will still be paying 
for the little bit of good that is being done 
now. 

But this is not the complete story. If it 
were, most of us would have to admit that 
there is not much worth living for in the 
world today. On the contrary, we have every 
reason to live and to fight for our lives. The 
world around us has toppled over with such 
a resounding crash that we here deep in our 
false isolation have been awakened and have 
seen that we are actually in a war that we 
must not lose. And with a spirit like the 
spirit of those men who gathered in Independ- 
ence Hall a century and a half ago we will 
prove to th2 world that democracy can, will, 
and must work. 

The cowardly attack made on Pearl Harbor 
on the Sunday morning of December 7, 1941, 
will live through the years as the direct cause 
of the greatest struggle that this world has 
ever seen. But one thing is certain, this at- 
tack by Japan has brought the Spirit of ’76 
back into existence after a rest of 20 or 25 
years. It has made us human It has 
given the workingman the money to fill his 
dinner pail. It has roused the sleeping forces 
of American capitalism and shown that big 
business and little business, the laborer, the 
administrator, and the Government official 
belong side by side in a common cause 

As for the resignation of old age, it, too, is 
passing. In fact, old men seem to be run- 
ning the world these days. Winston Church- 
ill at the age of 68 has come back from 
planned retirement to steer his beloved Eng- 
land into harbor. Cordell Hull, 71 years old, 
directs the foreign policy of the last great 
stronghold of democracy, and old age is once 
more setting the pace for the youth of the 
land 

This world will never be exactly the same 
again, everyone admits that 3ut whatever 
will be the life the American will lead 20 or 
30 years from now—and that, by the way, 
will be the life of today’s boys and girls, 
you and I 

But during the last decade we have seen 
another spirit seize the world in its grip 
One day last year, Count Ciano, son-in-law 
to Mussolini and high official in Italian mili- 
tary circles, made a statement to the press in 
which he expressed the thought that aerial 


again 
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bombing had become an art of esthetic 
beauty rather than a murderous task. He 
related how when flying high over his mili- 
tary objective that it was with a glow of pride 
that he released a precious load of “manna 
from heaven” and that, as he looked below 
him, those smoking ruins, boiling and fuming 
to the sky, were to him like a beautiful flower 
unfolding its petals to the heavens. 

Ladies and gentlemen, this is the symbol 
of the spirit which the world is combating 
today, we’re not fighting Hitler, Mussolini, 
Ciano, or any other one man, but rather the 
forces of evil of which they are merely the 
incarnation. 

Just after the British burned Washington 
in 1814, one of those early American patriots 
made this statement, “You may break our 


-backs with your artillery, but you can never 


break our spirit.” 

And now in closing I would like to leave 
you with just this one thought. An aviation 
training cadet leaving home for the first time 
in all his brief 20 years left his heartbroken 
mother with these comforting words, 
“Mother, if it be my duty to serve my coun- 
try by fighting from the cockpit of an air- 
plane, God give me strength to do my job 
well.” 

My friends, with a spirit like this we can’t 
lose. For it has ripened with the passage of 
time and surely it will not fade, amid the 
clamor of two or three powers. Yes; that 
spirit of "76 and that spirit of 41 will live in 
the hearts of Americans forever. 

JOHN RANDOLPH BIsB, 
Age 15, Winner of Ortginal Oratory of the 
State of Tennessee, at Knoxville, April 1942, 





How To Win the War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 8, 1942 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, we in 
America owe a great debt of gratitude 
to the magnificent defense China has 
made against the invading hordes of 
Japan. When we consider the tools, im- 
plements of war, and matériel possessed 
by the Chinese, we can only wonder at 
the courage and resourcefulness this na- 
tion has presented to the world in this 
conflict. 

Under leave heretofore granted, I in- 
clude as a part of my remarks an article 
written by Owen Lattimore, entitled “How 
to Win the War,” which is as follows 

HOW TO WIN THE WAR 


Owen Lattimore, knows the 
intimately than any 


(The author, 
Chinese people more 
other living American. Chosen by President 
Roosevelt as personal political adviser to 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, he is now 
going back to China after a brief visit in the 

Jnited States. Lattimore grew up in China, 
where his father, an American professor, took 
him as a child. He has spent most of his 
years there as a businessman and newspa- 
perman, and speaks the language and its 
various dialects like a native. * * * He 
brings to the American people one of the 
most inspiring messages since the war 
began.) 
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The length of this war and the kind of 
world we shall have when peace comes de- 
pend considerably on China—and the lessons 
we Americans can learn from China. 

China, her best lands invaded, her cities 
sucked and looted, has fought off Japan for 
nearly 5 years of bitter war. She has no 
merchant marine left, only one or two rail- 
roads, and not as much automotive transport 
as she could use on the roads that Chinese 
engineering skill has built. She lacks planes, 
tanks, artillery, machinery, steel. She has 
less gaso’ine in a year than we burn in one 
Sunday of pleasure riding. Jap planes bomb 
her towns and villages at will. Millions of 
her people have been killed or wounded. The 
hardships the Chinese have endured are al- 
most incredible. Their morale is excellent. 
Sometimes they worry a little about the 
morale of the United States. They want to 
know wha* they can do to help us. 

China offers us an example of military 
skill which, despite miserable equipment, 
finally stopped the Japanese Army in its 
tracks; she offers us bases within easy bomb- 
ing range of Japan, a manpower greater than 
that of Russia, and a unique knowledge of 
Japanese military tactics. 

Greatest of all, she offers us a spirit and an 
exampl!e. 

An American, returning from China to his 
native land in these days, feels a sense of 
strangeness and unreality. 

He hears a young man complaining about 
the tire shortage—and he thinks of a long 
caravan of Chinese straining along rutted 
roads, each drawing a quarter-ton of freight 
toward the armies 500 miles to the front. 

He hears a housewife upset by the diffi- 
culties of getting a nurse because so many 
have gone into the Army—and in his mind’s 
eye he sees the wounded Chinese soldiers 
dying in the fields because China lacks medi- 
cines and ambulances which could save their 
lives. 

He hears a prosperous American moaning 
Over how the war will cut into his income— 
and he remembers the millions of Chinese 
families whose savings have been cut 95 per- 
cent by the inevitable inflation. 

He hears able-bodied men discussing nerv- 
ously what would happen if the enemy ob- 
tained a foothold on our coasts—and he 
thinks of the Chinese, who are completely 
undaunted by an enemy which long ago took 
over all their coasts and large cities and most 
fertile lands 

I do not complain of this. It is natural 
enough. I have no doubt that we, under 
the same spur of danger, would do as well 
as the Chinese. But why must we wait for 
such a spur? If we can look On the Chinese 
with intelligence and imagination, if we can 
learn from them how they work miracles 
by teamwork, by self-sacrifice, by a proud 
new spirit of fighting for a better country 
and a better world—then we, too, can work 
miracles. We can win a quicker victory and 
& greater peace. If you want to know how 
to win the war, study China. 

The Chinese show us what can be done 
when every man and boy does his part. They 
do not worry whether that part seems glam- 
orous or important; they know that the sum 
total of effort is the thing that counts—the 
millions of little contributions which go into 
the common pot. The individual Chinese 
may be only breaking stones with a hammer 
or carrying earth in a basket, but by the 
thousands they build an airport in the moun- 
tains as well as we could build it with our 
elaborate machinery. Each knows that he, 
with hammer or basket, is fighting in a great 
cause. 

That cause, Americans must realize, is not 
merely to beat Japan. China is fighting for 
genuine independence, such as the western 
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nations (including ourselves) did not allow 
her before the war. Her aspirations include 
freedom and democracy for India and her 
other Asiatic neighbors—a bloc making up 
about une-half the entire human race. 

This new spirit of China’s is as powerful 
in the Orient today as was the spirit of our 
Declaration of Independence in 1776. It was 
dramatized by the reception given to Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang Kai-shek when he visited 
India 3 months ago. 

If we grasp the meaning of the new China, 
she can help us as much as we help her. 

Misunderstanding of China has already cost 
us dearly. We underrated China. We said, 
“If Japan can’t even smash China, how can 
Japan attack America?” Such thinking led 
to the disasters at Pearl Harbor and in the 
South Pacific. 

Let’s not make such mistakes again. The 
American people should study this ancient 
Chinese nation, which now stirs with the en- 
ergy of a wounded and awakening giant. 

China, in an area 1% times that of the 
United States, has 450,000,000 people. An 
enormous country, of ancient culture, but 
unprepared for modern war. A land of mil- 
lions of little hand-worked farms, but pos- 
sessing few factories, most of which are 
concentrated in the coastal cities and con- 
trolled by foreigners—including Japanese 

In 1937, 2 years before the war began 
in Europe, Japan unleashed her mechanized 
Army against this apparently helpless neigh- 
bor. It was the world’s first blitzkrieg. 

Swiftly Japan slashed over a quarter of 
China’s territory, containing nearly half of 
China’s people, all her large cities, much of 
her fertile farm lands, and practically all of 
her factories and railroads. China's desper- 
ately fighting armies were battered and 
driven back, her little air force wiped out, 
her capital sackea and looted 





Japan expected China to collapse. So did | 
the rest of the world. But she fought on. ] 
Almost barehanded, she devised her own 
methods of defense. Gradually she slowed 
down the apparently invincible Japanese | 
Army; finally she stalled it to a halt, drove 
it back a little 

How China did this is one of the most 


heroic and dramatic stories in human history. 

Americans, of all people, should appreciate 
the possibilities in these new Allies of ours; 
for America once endured such a situation 
and won through. For 4 years now the | 
Chinese have lived in the atmosphere which | 
our ancestors knew at Valley Forge | 

It is a story of machinery dragged into the 
interior by sheer manpower; of migrations 
as vast as America’s own migration to the 
West; of endless guerrilla warfare behind 
the Japanese lines; of uncovering unsus- 
pected national resources; of hundreds of 
little ‘“‘vest pocket” factories built in caves 
and forests; of hardships such as America 
has not known since Washington’s day—the 
story of the rebirth of a nation. 

Not long ago, in a cave in southern China, 
I watched men making rifles. With Japanese 
planes ranging frequently overhead, this was 
the only safe place for the machinery. Mbois- 
ture dripped from the roof of the cave, so 
the men hid to work under tarpaulins. 

One of the most highly skilled workers, | 
handling a delicate, multiple-adjustment 
lathe, was a 14-year-old boy. He told me he 
came from a little farm in northeast China. 
Two years ago the Japs swept in. The farm- 
house was burned; the boy’s parents were 
killed or disappeared. The boy escaped, crept 
through the Jap lines, and traveled 2,00 
miles on foot into south China. 

Now, this homeless farm kid, by the hard- 
est kind of application, has made himself a 
first-rate machinist. He not only puts in a 
hard day's work himself, but studies at night | 
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in the factory school which is helped by 
Government funds. Every little factory in 


China is now a technological training insti- 
tute. 

This boy, and his experience, tell a good 
deal about the new China. Millions of 
others, like him, have made their way 
through the Japanese lines to join the Army 
or to help in production. Millions, push- 
ing into sparsely populated western China 


like American pioneers, have opened up sur- 
prising new sources of coal, oil, iron, and 
metals to help carry on the war 

Others, like this boy, have proved that the 





Chinese are as quick at mastering machinery 
as any other nation 

The Japanese seized the Chinese factory 
regions—but they didn’t get all the factories. 


The Chinese managed to carry away into 
free China some 150,000 tons of factory ma- 


chinery hey pulled it up the river in junks, 
they loaded it on primitive carts, they 
hoisted it up mountain slopes, they carried 
it on their backs 

China used it as nucleus to build new in- 


dustries from the ground up. The Chinese 
Government, through industrial coopera- 
tives, helped finance thousands of little in- 
dustrial plants employing from half a dozen 
to a hundred men. Many of these have 
grown up into thriving privates 





enté rises 
So, from almost nothing, in the W 
from under the shadow of defeat, China 
created an industry able to maintain an 


army of 3,000,000 men 
This army, fighting with rifles and bay 

nets against the massed tanks, planes 

heavy artillery of Japan, suffered 








feats and terrific casualties But, under 
the strategy and leadership of Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek, it was neve! yuted It 
never fell into panic. It was never encircled. 
Chiang realized that his m without 
modern arms, could not defeat the mecha- 
nized Japanese armies in t flat coastal 
regions. He fought, fell back, scorched t 
earth (the Russians learned some ng from 
that), and fought again. As he “I traded 


space for time 








Then, when he reached the ed 
and mountains, where Japal nks and 
trucks could not operate, and where his men 
could find shelter from the swarming Jap 
planes, he held. There he still holds, tying 
down more Japanese troops than were 
needed to overrun the Phi M i, 
Java, and South Burma, but unable to put 


on a big offensive until he gets more tanks 
artillery, and planes. He is, 
to make local offensives. A few months ago, 


however, able 


at Changsha, he inflicted on the Japanese 
Army their heaviest defeat in this war 
He showed how to break up the dread Jap 


“infiltration” attacks, which so 





ed the 


British in Malaya and the Dutch in Java, and 
turned Japanese advances into traps where 
thousands were cut to pieces. He learned the 


tricks, habits, and weaknesses of the Jap mili- 
tary machine. I think it would be wise for 
us to invite some of Chiang’s veteran officers 
to advise our armies in these matters 
swift Japanese method of landing operations, 
which took some of the United Nations so by 
surprise, have been used on the Chinese coast 
for 4 years. 


But generalship did not save China. She 
would have been lost if she had not been 
drawn together and strengthened by Chiang’s 


basic ideas. 

One is this: A fellow never puts up quite so 
good a fight to preserve something as to get 
something, something simple and under- 
standable, like freedom. 


Another is, you cannot defend any land 
unless the troops and the population feel that 
they are together and have an equal stake in 


that defense, 
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Chiang’s leadership has brought every Chi- 
nese, Civilian and soldier, to feel that he is 
fighting for something—for a better China, 
for a better life than he has ever known, for 
himself and his descendants, and for a hap- 
pier world. Every Ch.nese feels that this is a 
great positive cause, and that it is an honor to 
be fighting in this cause. 

That, fundamentally, is what stopped the 
Japanese advance in China. That is what 
made great fighters out of a peaceful people 
long averse t>» war. That is what prevents 
the Japs from subduing even the land they 
have overrun 

It is this new spirit which, if we Americans 
understand and respect it, can be our mighty 
ally. It is the key to cooperation with China. 
An example of what such cooperation can do 
is the achievement of Gen. Claire L. Chen- 
nault’'s fliers in the A. V. G—the American 
Volunteer Group 

Everyone knows the heroism of these 
Americans whom the Chinese call the Flying 
Tigers. Operating against heavy odds, they 
have shot down hundreds of Japanese planes 
at a ratio of 20 Jap losses for each 1 of their 
Own. What is not known is how much the 
Chinese cooperation contributed to these 
victories 

General Chen understood the new 
spirit of China. Most of his ground crews 
were made up of Chinese. The Chinese sup- 
plied him with one of the best alarm nets 
in the world. For hundreds of miles in every 
direction from Chennault’s headquarters they 
sent out individual watchers equipped with 
small portable radio transmitters to send the 
warning at the first sign of Japanese planes. 
Every avenue of approach was covered. In 
Chungking we used to get our raid warnings 
as much as an hour and a half before the 
Jap planes appeared 

As a result, Chennault’s men were never, 
while under the protection of the Chinese 
alarm net, caught on the ground Such 
sleepless vigilance can teach something 
which we, for all our automatic plane detec- 
tors, need to know 

One of the spectacular but little-known 
successes of this war was the raid on Hanoi, 
capital of French Indochina, by Chinese 
bombers protected by American Volunteer 
Group fighter planes. The slow bombers and 
swift fighters had to take off at different 
times and different places, fly hundreds of 
miles, and meet at an exact moment near 
Hanoi. It was carried out on the dot, the 
Japs were caught flatfooted, and huge stores 
of their war materials were destroyed. 

Thus, Chinese and American planes and 

ts, in the most complicated sort of opera- 
tion, requiring split-second timing, succeeded 
br ly in what was really a small “Pearl 
Harbor.” This shows what American-Chi- 
nese teamwork can do 

Many Americans seem to think of the Chi- 
1ese as a likable but somehow peculiar race. 
say the Chinese “can’t understand ma- 
inery,” or “won't fight in the rain,” or “do 


‘verything backward 


nault 


y.- passed most of my younger 
among the Chinese, worked later as 
newspaperman among 
d with them on the remote 
» India and Russia. I have 
professors, states- 
and scientists. I 


silly I pa 


businessman and 


armers 
oldiers 
le to discover any differ- 
bility between Americans 
Chinese, when they put 
re just as good at modern 
ny people in the 


r, have the Chi- 
hese things 


asions and 





bitter experience convinced the Chinese -that 
they cannot survive without modern science 
and machinery. China wants to preserve 
what is best in her old philosophy and tradi- 
tions, but combine this with what is best in 
science 

She has worked miracles with what she 
has, but her industry is tiny by our stand- 
ards. She supplies her Army with food, 
clothing, blankets, rifles, machine guns, hand 
grenades, and trench mortars. She has no 
equipment for making the planes, tanks, and 
heavy artillery which would enable her to 
take the offensive against the mechanized 
Jap armies. 

China has been compelled to make-do with 
what she had. Consider what we, apply- 
ing such a spirit to our vast resources, can 
achieve 

One thing China had was an old skill in 
“human engineering.” In Chinese history 
floods and droughts have killed millions of 
people. To meet these emergencies the Chi- 
nese have learned the quick marshaling and 
effective use of hundreds of thousands, even 
of millions, of workers. These workers can 
perform fantastic tasks with little more than 
picks, shovels, wheelbarrows, baskets, and 
poles. They can harness floods or build miles 
of irrigation ditches almost overnight. 

This old genius, combined with the new 
spirit, has helped save China. 

As the Japanese Army and Navy moved 
down the China coast, the Chinese realized 
that they would be cut off completely from 
the outside world. They proposed the gi- 
gantic task of building a road into Burma. 
European and American engineers said it 
was probably beyond Chinese resources, and 
certainly could not be completed in less than 
3 or 4 years. 

“We can’t wait,” said Chiang Kai-shek. 

Within a few weeks the Chinese workers 
were swarming through the mountains and 
jungles by the hundreds of thousands. 

They could not be fed and protected as 
our workers are. Thousands died of acci- 
dents along the precipitous slopes, or per- 
ished from the jungle fevers. They worked 
without adequate machinery; they watered 
the road with their sweat and blood. 

The road was finished in 16 months—less 
than half the time set by the foreign experts. 

Through no fault of the Chinese, the main 


port of entry for that road—Rangoon—has 


now been lost. A trickle of goods still comes 
through other jungle trails from India. 
Meanwhile, the Chinese, quietly but with the 
same fierce energy, have been working on 
another road, via Assam. It should be com- 
pleted soon after this article is published. 

Can China fight on without the Burma 
Road, without the Assam Road? Certainly. 
She can continue indefinitely to fight a de- 
fensive war. But she can’t help us, by put- 
ting on a powerful offensive against Japan, 
without modern weapons from outside. That 
is why it is a misnomer to call these roads 
“China’s life line.” More truly, they are 
America’s life line. If we keep our end open, 
the Ciinese will keep the roads open. 

If we are to bomb Japan from Chinese 
bases we shall need big airports. Can the 
Chinese build such modern airports? 

Chungking, the Chinese wartime capital, is 
in mountainous country. It hasn’t even 
a railway line, so airports became doubly im- 
portant Level ground was hard to find. 
Almost the only flat place was a sand bar in 
the river, too soft for planes to land, and 
often covered by floods. 

It seemed an impossible engineering prob- 
lem—buit not to the Chinese. They paved 
that sand bar with huge blocks of stone, 
each about a yard square or (27 cubic feet), 
hewn by hand out of the quarries. Some- 
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times the river rises and rushes over the air- 
port, but it can’t budge these massive stones. 
When the water goes down, the airports is 
still there, solid as ever. 

In other places the Chinese have dug en- 
tire airfields in mountainsides. They make 
quick work of airports in ordinary country. 
Is there a hill in the way? Five thousand 
workers—ten thousand will swarm on that 
hill and carry it away in baskets. Yes; when 
we supply the planes, China will supply the 
place for them to work. 

Americans who say, “If only the Russians 
would let us use Vladivostok,” overlook the 
act that China has bases within 500 miles 
of the Japanese city of Nagasaki, and within 
easy flying fortress range of Tokyo itself. 
The Chinese bases are far better than the 
Russian, because they are right on the flank 
of all the Japanese shipping lanes by which 
she must supply her forces in the south Pa- 
cific, the East Indies, and Burma. 

This war has uprooted whole populations 
in China, it has torn families apart, it has 
killed or wounded millions. But it has done 
something for China, too. The great migra- 
tions and movements of troops have enabled 
all sections of China to become acquainted 
with one another. A land long torn by inner 
dissension and local prejudices has, under 
Chiang Kai-shek, become united, just as our 
Thirteen Colonies once became united. 

The Chinese have developed a new individ- 
ual responsibility and self-discipline. The iron 
has entered their souls. Last summer in 
Chungking we were once under 8 days of al- 
most continuous day and night bombing by 
the Japs—let alone weeks and weeks of inter- 
mittent raids. Never have I seen people so 
calm and undaunted. With each alarm, even 
the smallest children would gather up their 
little belongings and take their proper places. 
And not a whine nor a whimper when the 
bombs fell. 

These people have made up their minds. 
They know that dreadful hardships lie ahead. 
As the generalissimo told them recently, 
after the first reverses of the United Nations, 
“You have suffered 444 years for yourselves. 
Get ready now and suffer even longer for the 
sake of your allies.” They accept that, be- 
cause they Know they are fighting for a better 
China and a better world. What greater 
cause could there be? 

It was before dawn on December 8 that 
the news of Pear] Harbor reached Chung- 
king. China, which had fought so long alone, 
was joined by America, England, and Hol- 
land. Chiang Kai-shek’s first reaction was 
not “Now I can get help,” but, rather, “How 
can I help my new allies?” 

The Chinese have always been friendly to 
America. We have been friendly toward 
them, but this has been mixed with absent- 
minded blundering on our part. 

We must understand this: China is fight- 
ing to beat Japan and win her own freedom. 
She is fighting for a better and more demo- 
cratic world. She is not fighting and bleed- 
ing herself near to death to reestablish the 
western powers in Chinese ports, or to put 
her Asiatic neighbors back under European 
imperialism. She takes the “four freedoms” 
quite literally 

One Chinese put it to me this way: “We 
know it is better to be first-class coolies 
under European rule than third-class coolies 
under Jap rule. But the difference is not 
enough to fight and die for. What we will 
fight and die for is the right to be no coolies 
at all, but freemen in our own free 
countries.” 

That is the new spirit, not only in China 
but among a billion people in Asia. That is 
the spirit, so akin to the spirit of America, 
which we must honor if we are to win the 
war and achieve a worthy peace. 
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Columbia University 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. SOL BLOOM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 5, 1942 


Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorpD, I include the following addresses 
delivered by Lt. Gen. Hugh A. Drum and 
by Dr. Dixon Ryan Fox, president of 
Union College, at the Commencement 
Day Luncheon of the Alumni Federation 
of Columbia University on Tuesday, June 
2,1942. It was my privilege and pleasure 
to insert in the Appendix of the CoNGREs- 
SIONAL RECORD, on page A2052, an ad- 
dress delivered on the same day by Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler, president of 
Columbia University, entitled “The 
American Plan To Prevent War.” 


ADDRESS BY LT. GEN. HUGH A. DRUM, COMMAND- 
ING GENERAL OF THE EASTERN DEFENSE 
COMMAND AND FIRST ARMY 


Greetings to President Butler members of 
the governing board, distinguished guests, 
ladies and gentlemen. Lacking a few months, 
50 years have passed since I entered into the 
educational curriculum of New York City. 
My father, a Regular Army captain, came 
from a New Mexico Army post to serve as 
professor of military science and tactics at the 
old Jesuit College on Sixteenth Street. I was 
enrolled in the institution with many misgiv 
ings; far western life had possessed my con- 
sciousness I wore boots with clanking 
spurs, corduroy trousers, a woolen shirt with 
a flaring tie, and, of course, a large, broad- 
brimmed western hat. Mentally I toted a 
gun and physically swaggered with a cow- 
boy’s roll. Within 3 days these fascinations 
failed to impress my New York schoolmates, 
and an East Side lad decided to test them ina 
fistic contest. I learned my lesson through a 
good beating and thereafter threw pretense 
to the wind and joined the ranks of the New 
York City lads. 

Toda: Columbia University is honoring me 
by conferring the degree I will receive this 
day. Joining the ranks of our Army in the 
Spanish War, my life has been filled with in- 
cidents in the Philippines, Japan and China, 
in the Mediterranean, in Mexico, in France, 
in Hawaii, and here at home. However, you 
can readily understand that this day is a 
climax to the memory of a youth. The honor 
I am to receive from the university is deeply 
appreciated. May I express my deep thanks 
to President Butler and his associates for 
their gracious consideration and assure you 
of my pride in being one of your numbers? 

Our country faces today the most exten- 
sive war in its history. The fundamental 
principles and causes involved transcend all 
our national efforts other than those asso- 
ciated with our independence and the preser- 
vation of the Union. We fight not only to 
preserve our way of life, but destiny has de- 
creed, whether we desire it or not, that we 
shall fight to insure these privileges to all of 
mankind. In the Spanish War days our 
manifest destiny was engulfed in an imperi- 
alistic approach, while today our guide is a 
destiny based on the higher plane of an 
American spirit and spiritual belief and a 
firm conviction that the future peace and 
happiness of the world must spring from the 








ethics ‘and mutual respect associated there- 
with. 

Thus this war is affecting the lives of every 
citizen and every institution—it has affected 
this university, even this Commencement 
Day. While our thoughts are turned from 
the pursuit of enlightenment and are held 
by the extent and grimness of the war, we 
sense the role ahead and brace ourselves to 
face the sacrifices essential to our success. 
Fewer alumni have returned to these cere- 
monies because many are already in the 
service of their country. Today fewer men 
will be graduated in arts and in science, in 
law, and in medicine, for during these past 
months young men in the several schools 
have departed to take up arms in our cause. 

Between their earlier way of life and their 
present tasks, between the pursuit of knowl- 
edge and the waging of war, between a uni- 
versity and the armed forces, the differences 
at first glamce seem enormous. Differences 
there are, of course, but may I remind you 
that there are similarities as well? 

The charter granted by George II in 1754 
for the establishment of Kings College—as 
this university was then called—was an 
amazingly broad and tolerant document. It 
provided that the board of governors should 
not “exclude any person of any religious de- 
nomination whatever from equal liberty and 
advantage of education, or from any of the 
degrees, liberties, privileges, benefits, or im- 
munities of the said college on account of 
his particular tenets in matters of religion. 

Thus into the very warp and woof of this 
university was woven the idea of tolerance. 
So today, this Nation is fighting for toler- 
ance, though tolerance on a much greater 
scale than ever the men of 1754 could have 
imagined. We are fighting for religious tol- 
erance yes. But also political tolerance, that 
loyal citizens be allowed to have their polit- 
ical differences and even embody these dif- 
ferences in political parties. We are fighting 
for national tolerance; that each nation can 
lead its own life, a healthy and full life, and 
not be the victim of the overweaning ambi- 
tion of its neighbors. We are fighting for 
intellectual tolerance and to preserve 
accumulated wisdom of western civilization 
We have no objection if one individual wishes 
to denounce this body of learning and steep 
himself in dogmatism and blackness. But 
we do oppose his forcing this on others 

And so. it seems to me, the Unit 
and the United Nations are fighting L 
same ideal which inspired the founders of 
this university. They called it tolerance, we 
sometimes call it a live-and-let-live policy. 
And just as they and their conte 
founded universities in this new land so that 
men might live more fully so we are trying to 
create a world in which men and nati 
may live more fully 





the 





d States 
for that 


mporarie 


There are other similarities between this 
university—and universities in general—and 
this sometimes necessary thing we call war 


A man’s education has never ended the day 
he quits his university. It is equally true in 
wartime. The armed forces spend the better 
part of their time in educating men, teaching 
them those things which a soldier, or a sailor, 
or an aviator should know. Within each of 
the arms of the services, there is, in this day 
and age, an almost infinite number of skills 
and crafts which men must Know. Have you 
ever stopped to think that an officer, except 
when he is actually participating in combat 
warfare, is very much like a college in- 
structor? Either he is teaching men what he 
knows or he is at some special training school 
increasing his knowledge. 

Modern war places a premium on general 
intelligence, understanding, and resourceful- 
ness. Rarely has it demanded more knowl- 
edge and imagination. Individual initiative, 
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resourcefulness, and leadership are essential 
in the lowe: ranks as never before. While 
the machine age has captured the destructive 
power of combat, the human machine 
automaton soldier of the past has been re- 
placed by the well-trained, distinctive indi- 
vidual imbued with the spirit and under- 
standing of team play. The war machine of 
1942 is incredibly a war of machines. The 
plane, the tank, the submarine—these and 
many others are intensely complicated mech- 
anisms. They require many men 
skills in their production, and onc 
in being they require many men and gre 
skill to be used. But apart from the prob- 
lems of production—which the military 
gladly and generously turn over to civilians— 
a war of machines and a war with machines 
present equally difficult problems to the high 
command. We must learn how to use these 
new instruments, then we must teach others 


or 





how to use them, and we must maintain an 
equally complex supply system for service 
and maintenance. Above all, we must co- 
ordinate the functioning of these machines 
with one another at # given moment of 
time. An airplane and attack from the air 
are ohne thing, a tank and a tank attack a 





second thing. But a plane-tank 
which each function in coordination with 
the other is a completely different and third 
thing 

Modern warfare 


atta 


includes modern machines. 





this entails a high level of under 
never before demanded of the military 
fession. All of us, from the soldier to the 
commanding general, must know 


the art of 





war; we must know the nature and limita- 
tions of our machines; and we must c l= 
bine old lessons with modern machines to 
achieve new victories 

Machines we will have in greater and 
greater quantity. Machines we must have 
if we are to defeat the Axis. But machines 


alone will never win the war. We must 
have men—men fundamentally sounc 
mind and body, in character, in practical 
knowledge of life, in such freedom of thought 
and enterprise that, of their own volition, 
they will meet and conquer the nu 1 
crises of battle 

In our American way of life these qualities 
spring from home and family life, are devel- 








oped in our primary schools, and molded in 
college life and crystallized in a higher sense 
at our universities. 

If you ask me what will win this v I 


shall reply that second-rate men and first- 
rate machiues cannot beat the Axis; first-rate 


men and second-rate machines may beat the 
Axis; but first-rate men and first-rate ma- 
chines will very definitely give us victory. 
Man is still the pivotal element. And a 


complex machine, such as the airplane, like 
the rifle, is nothing but an instrument which 
increases man’s fighting power 

The present war has shown two things— 
the importance of machines and th« 
and probably greater importance of n 





—_ * 





the Polish campaign and the ca n 
against the Low Countries and Fr th 
machine may appear more important tl 


But the Russian campaign has 
very beginning shown 
the individual man 


the soldier. 
from the 
tance of 


the imr 


and organized 


groups of men. Not brutish manpower but 
men well trained, well equioped, and who 
know what they are doing. lL.ikewise, in the 


Far East the Japanese conquest of the Philip- 
pines and the Indies reveals what a few men 
with modern machines can accomplish. But 
the warfare in Malaya, Burma, and China 
shows the importance of the individual 
ing soldier. 

The moral is obvious. We must have 
men and machines, Science has made ea 








contributions which the armed forces have 
adopted and adapted But look around 
everywhere and you will see the importance 
of man. It is man who plans the war, man 
who fights the war, man who makes the ma- 
chines that add horsepower to his manpower. 
True, industry and labor are essential to pro- 
duce the munitions of war, but never forget 
that the home family life, our schools, col- 
leges, and universities, create and develop the 
man and woman who win the victory. 

Since December 1941 the universities have 
been asking, How best can we serve the Na- 
on at war? There is much you can do, and 

rns this subject of men. In the first 
lace, you must pass on to the new generation 
accumulated wisdom of the centuries. 
his is a task all the more important in a day 
i age when our enemies deny the value of 





t 


se. te + 


that body of knowledge and are trying to de- 
stroy it Second, you can add to the sum 
tot of that knowledge. Some new discov- 
ery in the laboratory, if harnessed and 
adapted to military needs, may be of critical 


rtance in speeding the ena of the war. 
rd, you can give the armed forces edu- 
What we want are men sound in 

dy and mind, men who are resourceful, 
I are highly educated because they 
know how to think. We want generally well- 
educated men. This, it seems to me, should 
be the function of the universities in time of 
wel Remain loyal to your birthright; edu- 
cate men rather than teach them a heter- 
ogeneous collection of particular’ skills. 
3 h neral tools, and we in the 
es can teach them a specialized 


~ 


| 


x 





Above all, the universities can help the 
Nation in keeping its sanity and perspec- 
tive auring these particular years. Ours 
is not a mad era, a senseless period in the 
history of the world. Rather, it is a period of 
trans.tion. I realize that that word has been 


greatly abuse ilso that every generation 
has thought it was living through a period 
of transition. Nevertheless, I do think ours 

a period of profound transition, much like 


i 
t yea fi 789 to 1815. That period, 
generally Known as the era of the French 
Revolution, was characterized by a politica] 





n. It was also char- 








acterized by nearly 25 years of continuous 
Ww For it seems to be a characteristic of 
h that res i ns are accom- 
pat by work out their 
ce f € yeacefully, rather by 
a ulsn and 

This univer is older than 
the Republ ive and which 
we ( h I in that seminal 
pe he end of the eighteenth cen- 
tur Age has given you perspective, and ex- 
pe nce | y 1 wisdom. You can 
combine them 1 dvantage in ] 2 
I what should be, 
th ue function 
c e br i and 
7 i c ao tha 
£ I I da fore with 
v 1 train quickly 

where that tradition shall prevail 


ADDRESS BY DR. DIXON RYAN FOX, PRESIDENT OF 
UNION COLLEGE 








A synonym is the word you use when you've 
forgotten how to spell the other one. The 
v Colu ia” is a little long, so we often 
l Butler” as a shorter syno! 1 
I I so, and for all anybody 
e i ways will be so. As time goes on 
Butier me njoy keeping the score Today 
i foul y s as an American, three 
£ s an alumnus, and two score as presi- 
dent. The younger of us pleasantly look for- 
ward to another reckoning in 1962, when the 
score will be five, four, three. I know that 
the president has spoken of some $40,000,000, 
the which obtained might suddenly undo 
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our prophecy. We refuse to contemplate that 
mysterious possibility. The main contest is 
Butler against time, and we bet on Butler. 
He will win across the busy years, largely be- 
cause he keeps them so busy. 

In the university calendar this annual fes- 
tival is called Commencement Day, and I 
suppose it has some such significance to a 
few thousand graduates. But to us it is al- 
ways St. Nicholas Day, because each year this 
is the day on which we gladly get the special 
bounty that he brings. On these annual oc- 
casions he brings us first, and least important, 
the inspiring spectacle of magnificent art. 
But his commanding presence, his stately and 
sonorous periods, the splendor of his im- 
agery—all this superb competence that has 
marked him as the most finished speaker that 
any of us has ever heard—do not of them- 
selves make up the memory we carry from 
these luncheons or the exercises in the great 
court. He is not only a great voice of ideas, 
but the voice of great ideas. 

As these ideas proceeded from his mind 
into ours, we were conscious each time that 
we were being lifted up to higher planes of 
vision and reflection, to higher levels of 
understanding, to more broadly generous 
attitudes than we were accustomed to sus- 
tain. We never quite lost view of those 
heights throughout the 12 months. If we 
could not stay upon them, we at least knew 
that they were there. We pondered what he 
said in the knowledge of what he was and is. 
Every word was weighed with the almost 
incredible record of his accomplishment. 

I have been permitted—indeed, directed— 
to take this notable anniversary occasion for 
a brief, bare, factual account of what the 
greatest president of Columbia has accom- 
plished 

“Ignorance is no longer looked upon as a 
misfortune, but regarded as a crime,” wrote 
N. Murray Butler at the age of 13. Philos- 
ophy was speaking, but practical zeal as well, 
for he was setting out upon a life crusade; 
the crime of ignorance must be stamped out. 
The ideal of public service he inherited from 
his father, a New Jersey manufacturer, and 
moral purpose was entailed upon him by such 
forebears as his grandfather, the redoubtable 
Reverend Nicholas Murray, and his great- 
grandfather, the Reverend Morgan John 
Rhys, the great Welsh apostle of civil and 
religious liberty, who landed on these shores 
in 1794 

He thought faster and worked harder than 
other 13-year-old lads, and, broadly human, 
he could persuade them to the ends he clearly 
saw. From the time a few months later 
when he became the president of the Boy’s 
Musical Club of Paterson, N. J., he bore the 
torch of leadership toward higher levels of 
understanding 

At 16, high school and 3 extra years of 
private study now behind him, he arrived at 
the ‘“‘Maison de Punk” with the Columbia 
freshmen of 1878, a slim alert young con- 
queror. He turned for victories, not to the 
athletic field—though he was an enthusiastic 
horseman and could walk 45 miles in 12 hours 
over rough Adirondack roads—but to forensic 
and parliamentary contest, to the sprightly 
page of college journalism, and, most of all, 
to the mastery of learning 

“Politics,” observes a classmate, “was in his 
blood and training.” Who so fit to write the 
constitution of his class? And who could 
better sum the campus interests as editor of 
the weekly Acta Columbiana? We see him 
too as a committee chairman presiding over 
the public burial of an Anglo-Saxon textbook 
in hilarious dishonor of the instructor who 
had harshly tried to cram it into their re- 
sisting minds, and who was victimized as well 
in an oration and a poem. Sketched with no 
more tenderness in the college yearbook when 
Butler was in charge, the instructor began 

















to feel aggrieved, and the editor was haled 
before the faculty—12 solemn beards—and 
sharply counseled on the respect that should 
be paid Columbia professors. What the fu- 
ture president said or wished to say is not on 
record. 

Yet, as has been intimated, he thought of 
college chiefly as a place to explore the minds 
of scholars and philosophers of past and pres- 
ent time, to appraise their treasures and to 
transfer what he needed to his own. He is 
pictured as an eager student, sitting in the 
front seat with six pencils sharpened, letting 
no important thought go unrecorded and no 
dubious statement go unchallenged. Once 
when Scripture was misquoted he corrected 
the professor and supplied the context by 
reciting almost the entire chapter. 

In academic currency his dividends were 
large; he was the most famous “bunyanker” 
(or seizer of honors) of his day, winning high 
certificates and prizes in nearly every subject 
and graduating at the head of the class of 
1882 with a fellowship in letters for the fol- 
lowing year. Then doctor in ’84, with a dis- 
sertation on the history of logical doctrine, he 
spent a further year in Germany, the foun- 
tainhead of much American scholarship in 
that decade. Fully sealed for a Columbia 
career he came back as assistant in phi- 
losophy 

But philosophy to him meant the organi- 
zation of knowledge for the world’s improve- 
ment. What Barnard dreamed, what Bur- 
gess schemed, this young man could do, and 
much more. Himself the product of the 
public schools, and believing that in them lay 
the only hope of a democracy, especially a 
new day of urban trend, this tutor, now 24 
years old, took hold of a philanthropic asso- 
ciation designed to promote the kindergarten 
and to offer manual and domestic training 
to the poor, gave it new and definite pur- 
poses, transformed it to a teachers college, 
and set it on the way to become a great con- 
stituent of the university and in its field the 
model of the world 

He founded the Educational Review and 
as editor for 30 years, battling stupidity, how- 
ever highly placed, won it leadership in a 
great movement. As chief founder and first 
secretary he organized the work of the col- 
lege entrance examination board. 

At the age of 27 he drew out blueprints of 
& university to be built upon the basis of 
historic Columbia College, a plan accepted in 
almost every detail by the trustees and sys- 
tematically realized in the developments 
which have followed. Any one of these 
achievements would have given him perma- 
nent importance in the history of American 
education 

At 24 he designed the public-library sys- 
tem of New Jersey; and in the resolutions 
committee of the Republican State conven- 
tion cast the deciding vote for a platform 
declaration against the power of the liquor 
traffic and the saloon. He was already tak- 
ing an effective part in the councils of that 
party and at 26 was the delegate from his dis- 
trict to the national convention that nomi- 
nated Harrison for President. Before the age 
of 30 he had made public addresses in every 
State and Territory in the Union, including 
Alaska. If the country came to know him, 
so, too, he knew the country, and by those 
contacts laid foundations for a Nation-wide 
acquaintance 

When in 1902 a new president of Columbia 
was to be chosen Dean Butler, of the faculty 
of philosophy—such had been his status for 
a dozen years—was not only the ideal but the 
inevitable choice The swift and sturdy 
growth of the next 15 years is scarcely paral- 
leled in academic history. Eighteen spacious 
buildings were added to those already on 
Morningside. A great corps of scholars was 
assembled to give full-time post-graduate in- 
struction, 























The president who had founded Teachers 
College and the summer session now appro- 
priately encouraged every educational service 
to the public which could proceed with dignity 
and with safety to the high standards of the 
institution. “Columbia University in the City 
of New York,” the president made clear, “had 
responsibilities and opportunities unknown to 
those immured in rural cloisters.” During 
this period, too, the president gave firmness 
to faltering contemporaries by refusing to 
surrender learning to the cause of public en- 
tertainment, courageously suspending inter- 
collegiate football for a decade. 

When the dislocations of the World War 
had been left behind the president led the 
university to new prestige and power. Now 
came 15 more halls, some of great size and 
rich equipment, to say nothing of old build- 
ings purchased for the university’s use or of 
Brker Field, or of the far-spreading medical 
center. In these 40 years he has increased the 
property of the university by over a hundred 
million dollars. Those who watched this great 
expansion, much of it involving new schools 
and departments and vast companies of stu- 
dents, conceded genius to the executive who 
had organized it, but many imagined that the 
government must be either a dictatorship or 
an ingenious system as efficient, but also as 
impersonal, as a machine 

But the humanity of this administration, 
all affected by the president's own spirit, has 
been deeply realized by the 3,000 members 


of the staff, and by young instructors as 
well as by distinguished scholars ripe in 


years and honors. With marvelous particu- 
larity the president has followed the needs 
and fortunes of his colleagues, stimulating 
everywhere by personal encouragement and 
sympathetic aid. 

The American college president 
of mind has been something of a publicist. 
But President Butler here as in so many 
other interests has set a new mark. A dozen 
Governors have enlisted his talents in a 
wide variety of public services. But he has 
needed no appointments to concern himself 
with public affairs. He has written party 
platforms and otherwise with skillful realism 
molded party policy, especially in nine na- 
tional Republican conventions. He has re- 
fused the nomination for Governor of the 
greatest State; a host of loyal friends well 
realized that his character and his endow- 
ments fitted him to be one of the great chief 
magistrates in the history of the United 
States, but the manipulators of his party 
preferred a pliant mediocrity 

Yet without the pedestal of public office 
he towers so high amid his generation that 
he can and does point the course of informed 
American thought to an astonishing degree 
It was appropriate that he should be the 
president of the American Academy of Arts 
and Letters. Judged by the attention of the 
press in America and Europe he is perhaps 
the most eminent private citizen in the 
country. His ringing eloquence has brought 
a thousand audiences to their feet His 
vision and his energy have been matched 
with fearlessness. Regarding the prohibition 
amendment—to take but one example—as 
bad law and bad philosophy, he brought to 
its opposition a moral earnestness which he 
well knew would be understood only after a 
long and rigorous campaign 

Deeply patriotic in the best sens 
always been, yet national boundaries could 
not limit his concerns. Since the days when 
he presided over five annual conferences at 
Lake Mohonk, from 1907 to 1912, he has been 
a leader in the cause of international peace, 
and for the past 17 years he has been presi- 
dent of the Carnegie Endowment devoted to 
that cause, 


time out 





he has 





Scoring flabby and self-centered cosmo- 
politanism no less than an ascetic pacifism, 
he called to the constructive service of hu- 
manity The International Mind, in a great 
address delivered some thirty years ago, 
which reached a myriad readers in a dozen 
different languages. Peace was to be but a 
happy incident to world understanding and 
cooperation. 

His annual excursions through the capitals 
of Europe have been like royal progresses, 
save that he has been welcomed not by idie 
multitudes but by the arbiters of European 
policy. Twenty years ago, for instance, a 
dispatch from London reported his appear- 
ance in two 3-hour conferences with the 
Committee on Foreign Relations of the British 
House of Commons, where he answered ques- 
tions and “discussed from the American point 
of view the League of Nations, the Irish prob- 
lem, the Anglo-Japanese Treaty, the interna- 
tional financial situation, and the steps of 
international cooperation that might be taken 
to set in motion the wheels :f industry, check 
the demoralization of exchange, and stem the 
rising tide of unemployment.” 





At least three other times he has, on invi- 
tation, counseled parliamentary committe 


His correspondence chronicles the thought 
of the great British statesmen from Gladstone 
to the present. When he arrived in Paris in 


1922, for the first time in history an un- 
official foreign visitor was given a personal 
reception by the French Academy He is 


himself a member of the Institute of France, 
and of innumerable iearned societies abroad 
and at home 

He has spoken in the Reichstag chamber, 
in the halle of Parliament in Budapest and 
in Vienna, and in other unprecedented places 
Translations of his speeches on free learning 
have been read to chee crowds in Cuba 
and other Latin-American countries. Twen- 
ty-two foreign universities have made him 
honorary doctor, thus considerably outnum- 
bering the 14 in his homeland which have 
distinguished him; he might wear a differen 
ribbon or grand cross on near! 
Nobe 


ring 











gown. In 1931 came the prize 

These diverse and far-reaching interests 
have not starved his presidential office in 
Columbia but have nourished it; certainly 


the university has gained ty his ecumenical 
prestige. He seems never harried, never hur- 
ried What H. T. Peck said 40 years ago is 


still as true, that he is able “to turn off any 
amount of work without haste and without 
rest.” He is valued as a neighbor in South- 
ampton, as a counselor in many a direct¢ 

and as a genial fellow in a score of clubs 
We hail him now as he has long been hailed, 
s “Nicholas Miraculous’’—and more miracu- 


lous each year. 





Deduction of Life Insurance Premiums 
From Income-Tax Returns Urged 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MARTIN J. KENNEDY 


OF NEW YORK 


T 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 9, 1942 
Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDY. Mr. 
Speaker, at the regular monthly meeting 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
State of New York, held June 4, 1942, 
the following resolutions and report, sub- 
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mitted by its executive committee, were 
adopted: 


DEDUCTION OF LIFE INSURANCE PREMIUMS FROM 
INCOME-TAX RETURNS URGED 


To the Chamber of Commerce: 

The executive committee offers the follow- 
ing resolutions: 

“Resolved, That the chamber of commerce 
of the State of New York recommends legis- 
lation permitting deductions within certain 
statutory limits, along the lines permitted in 
Great Britain, of life-insurance premiums 
from income-tax returns; and, be it furtbs 

“Resolved, That copies of this resoiution 
and report be sent to the President and the 
Members of Congress.” 

At the present time, in order to curb infla- 
tion, various methods are being 


uggested for 





syphoning off the excess income of individ- 
uals as a result of war condit It well 
recognized that a large percentage of tax- 
payers have had no increase in income as a 
result of the war. Still their living c s have 


1ced, and their tax 


increases to follow 


been substantially adva 
increased, with more 














Faced with this situation, many are having 
serious difficulty in continuing payment of 
insurance premiums. It is, however, m¢ 
desirable that life insurance be maintained by 
individuals the | bracl 
payments ife insurance reduces the de- 
mand for welfare expenditures | C - 
ernment; and its growth incre our eco- 
mic and social stability. This should f y 
justify a release income taxation, after 
the British method, of a limited part of the 
individual's income if used for life insurar 
to protect hi and family 
By offering an incentive for carrying lif 
insurance many with incr 1 
would be induced to become p 
and to devote their increased pt 
power to paying insurance pret ums it 
of purchasing commodities. This w 
a factor in the movement to prevent infil 
The 300 life-insurance compan 
United States last year had over 25 percent 








of their assets invested in Government se- 
curities, over 28 percent in industri - 
roads, and utilities, and lesser amounts in 
mortgages, real estate, and p 1] 
policyholders Increases in premiur 
life-insurance policies would bri 

amounts to the aid of the fiscal affairs of t 
Government, and to emp n ‘ - 


terprises throughout the Nati 





The President has pointed out that the 
war finance program ould «< : 
spending and encourage thr T 
that the tax policy of the Governmer Ould 
be to maintain the individual abilit to 
make ¢ tial savings and the rmal repay- 


ment of debt 


FREDERICK E. HASLER, Pre lent, 





Gasoline Rationing 
EXTENSION OF 


OF 


HON. JARED Y. SANDERS, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


REMARKS 


Tuesday, June 9, 1942 


Mr. SANDERS. Mr. Speaker, with 
further reference to the proposed Na- 


tion-wide rationing of gasoline, I desire 
to place in the REcorp a telegram that 
I have received fron: the Honorable Sam 
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H. Jones, Governor of the State of Lou- 
isiana, citing the revenue derived by the 
State of Louisiana from gasoline taxes, 
and so forth. This telegram bears out 
my position in the matter, which is that 
this entire subject matter should be gone 
into very carefully before a Nation-wide 
rationing of gasoline is required. I be- 
lieve that many of those who advocate 
Nation-wide rationing of gasoline do not 
fully realize the implications and compli- 
cations of such a step. 

The telegram in question reads as 
follows: 





BaTon Rouce, LA., June 8, 1942. 
Hon. J. Y. SANDERS, JR., 
Member of Congress: 

Forty million dollars of State revenue de- 
rived from gasoline and other taxes on petro- 
leum industry. Twenty-five percent reduc- 
tion in gasoline consumption will mean at 
least $10,000,000 loss in State revenues. Will 
seriously affect highways, public schools, and 
parishes. Curtailment of oil production will 
reduce severance tax dedicated to public 
schools and parishes. Severance tax the 
largest source of public-school fund. 

Sam M. JONES, 
Governor, State of Louisiana. 





Save the Filling Station Operator, the 
Garageman, and the American Public 
From Unnecessary Gasoline Rationing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. LEWIS D. THILL 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 9, 1942 


SING STATEMENTS FROM GOVERNMENT 
OFFICIALS 


CONFU 


Mr. THILL. Mr. Speaker, some offi- 
cials of the Government have stated that 
gasoline rationing should be placed into 
effect all over the country to make every- 
one sacrifice, so the people on the east- 
ern seaboard, where there is a shortage of 
easoline transportation, will not feel their 


misery so much. But this argument is 
just as unsound as to say the people of 
Wisconsin should not enjoy some com- 
modity because it is scarce in some other 
State. A few officials said there should 
be gas rationing to save our road sur- 
faces for military use. Others said there 
must be gas rationing to conserve rubber 


and machinery. The American people 
t to know the truth about the situa- 
They do not want to hear conflict- 
ing arguments from bureaucrats. They 
t the facts, and if they get them they 


can be depended upon to act rightly in 


the matter. If sacrifices are necessary 
they will gladly make them. 

THE I IC WILL SAVE ON RUBBER WITHOUT 

OMPULSION 

The American people are a patriotic, 
loyal people. They know that all surplus 
energy must be directed toward winning 
the war. They will willingly reduce their 


auto mileage without being compelled to 
do so by bureaucrats. Today all of us 
are extremely careful of our tires. We 
have voluntarily eliminated needless driv- 
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ing, for we realize that the tires on our 
cars today may be the last we can get 
until the war is over. 


REDUCING ESSENTIAL AUTO TRAVEL WILL REDUCE 
THE SPEED OF OUR WAR EFFORT 


We in the United States recognize the 
importance of speed in everything we do. 
Our accomplishments in many fields of 
endeavor are beyond those of other coun- 
tries because we get things done in a 
hurry. We cover vast distances in our 
automobiles. We cover short distance in 
automobiles. More delivery trucks are 
used in the United States than any other 
country. Important telegraph messages, 
books, and packages are delivered by 
quick auto service. Through the use of 
millions of automobiles we in America 
have done things faster than any other 
nation. Speed is required in our war ef- 
fort. If we slow down our tempo of doing 
things by reducing essential auto travel, 
we will slow down our war effort. 

PLENTIFUL SUPPLY OF GASOLINE 


There is no shortage of gasoline at 
present. Production of petroleum has 
been cut down in many States to prevent 
an excessive supply. The problem of 
storing excess gusoline is now presenting 
grave difficulties, and there has even been 
talk of destroying millions of gallons be- 
cause there is no place to keep the gaso- 
line. Certainly under those circum- 
stances it cannot be claimed that gaso- 
line rationing must be put into effect be- 
cause there is a shortage of fuel. 

GAS RATIONING WOULD RUIN MANY SERVICE- 

STATION OPERATORS AND GARAGE OWNERS 


To adopt a policy of gas rationing 
without sufficient reason would incur 
the rightful wrath of every filling-sta- 
tion operator and attendant, as well as 
every garage owner and garage mechanic. 
They among others would suffer finan- 
cial losses running into a grand total of 
hundreds of millions of dollars. Not only 
would they lose, but the Government 
would suffer tremendous losses in reve- 
nues and taxes. Before any unsound gas- 
rationing program is adopted by bureau- 
crats let them think of the dire conse- 
quences to our economy and our trans- 
portation system. 

Mr. Speaker, the majority of my con- 
stituents are opposed to gasoline ration- 
ing. Unless they can be shown clearly 
and honestly that such rationing is nec- 
essary to win the war, no further steps 
should be taken to impose gasoline ra- 
tioning upon the people of the Middle 
West. 


Pay of Federal Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT RAMSPECK 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 9, 1942 
Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
oRD, I include the following article from 


the Washington Post of June 7, 1942, 
which I believe will be of interest to the 








Congress. The Civil Service Committee 
is now having hearings on two bills on the 
subject, which I introduced, one at the 
request of the employees and the other 
upon request of the administration: 


INVESTIGATION REVEALS INEQUALITIES IN OVER- 
TIME Pay or UNITED STATES EMPLOYEES 


(By Jerry Kluttz) 


Representative CarTeR Manasco, of Ala- 
bama, was listening to a witness before the 
House Civil Service Committee recite the in- 
equalities in the pay of Federal employees. 
He leaned over to a colleague and whispered: 

“No private employer would ever treat his 
employees like that. It just wouldn't be 
good business.” 

It isn’t good business for Uncle Sam either. 
That’s one of the basic reasons why the 
President proposed that time-and-a-half 
after 40 hours be paid to all Federal workers 
paid under $3,800. The other main reason 
was to increase the incomes of low-paid em- 
ployees to help them offset higher living costs. 

The President's proposal was coolly re- 
ceived on Capitol Hill when it was introduced 
in the House by Chairman Rospert RAMSPECK, 
of the House Civil Service Committee, 10 
days ago. Once the hearings got under way 
and when Members became informed of the 
many injustices in the compensation of the 
2,000,000 civilian Government workers the 
general attitude on Capitol Hill changed 
swiftly. In fact, a sizable bloc now want to 
go much further than the President’s plan 
by paying each Federal employee, regardless 
of salary, a $300 annual bonus for the dura- 
tion of the war. 


BONUS SUGGESTED 


About 75 Members of Congress have come 
out in support of increased incomes for Fed- 
eral workers and most of them have implied 
that they favor the bonus plan. 

What is responsible for the sudden 
change? It must be attributed to the 
startling facts that couldn’t be covered up. 
For example, 1,100,000 of the 2,000,000 civil- 
ian employees already are eligible for over- 
time pay and the vast majority of those get 
it every pay day. 

At the Navy Department only 14,000 of its 
estimated 450,000 civilian workers don’t get 
overtime and each of those 14,000 are in 
Washington, where the cost of living is the 
highest in the Nation. At War, 530,000 of 
the 675,000 employees are paid overtime. 
None of the 40,000 departmental workers here 
are paid overtime. Yet Army and Navy em- 
ployees have a minimum 48-hour workweek 
both here and in the field 


OTHERS PAY OVERTIME 


Ten other agencies have authority to pay 
overtime to certain classes of employees. 
These are Maritime Commission, Post Office 
Department, National Advisory Committee 
for Aeronautics, Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing, Bonneville Power Project, Agricul- 
ture’s Meat Inspection Service, Government 
Printing Office, Federal Communications 
Commission, Marine Inspection, and Immi- 
gration, and Naturalization Service. In this 
group are an estimated 185,000 employees. 

Each agency was given authority to vay 
overtime through specific acts of Congress, 
This hodge-podge treatment has resulted in 
inequalities and injustices that a wide- 
awake private organization wouldn’t tolerate 
for a minute. It’s a common practice to 
find two people working overtime but only 
one paid overtime. An extreme case is an 
$8,000 technician at the Navy Department 
here. The technician is paid overtime. His 
$1,620 secretary, who must work the addi- 
tional hours, can't be given this additional 
benefit. Navy pays overtime in Washington 
to 3,000 professional, subprofessional, and 
technical employees. Maritime Commission 
also pays overtime to the same classes of 
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employees in Washington but the Army and 
all other agencies here have no such 
authority. 

Clerical employees in the Army’s Quarter- 
master depot here are paid overtime because 
they happen to be classified as “field” work- 
ers. People doing identical work across the 
street in the headquarters office of the Quar- 
termaster General aren’t paid for the addi- 
tional work. The several hundred clerical 
employees at the Washington Navy Yard are 
paid overtime. Clerical workers at Navy 
headquarters aren’t. In the field, War's 
Medical Corps doesn’t have the authority to 
pay overtime. All other branches of the De- 
partment do pay overtime. 


HARD ON MORALE 


Every witness who appeared before the 
House Civil Service Committee made the 
obvious conclusion that this sort of a hit- 


and-miss system is morale-shattering at a 
time when the morale of the civilian em- 
ployees must be maintained. 

The Government is paying dearly for its 
hit-and-miss overtime-pay policy. Just take 
a look at the job-placements figures for the 
1942 fiscal year and be shocked. The Civil 
Service Commission estimates that it'll make 
1,500,000 placements and nearly 200,000 right 
here in Washington. It’s just as patriotic to 
work in a job where overtime is paid and it’s 
natural for Federal workers who must work 
the overtime anyway to be attracted to those 
jobs. 

For a good example of how the Government 
fails to practice what it preaches take a look 
at the skilled trades. The Government to- 
day is forcing contractors on Government 
building here to pay electricians $16 a day. 
It pays its departmental electricians the 
munificent sum of $4.73 a day. This was 
brought out to head-shaking committee 
members by J. E. Klacking, a Federal 
mechanic who represented the National As- 
sociation of Federal Mechanics. A composite 
average of a dozen skilled trades revealed that 
on Government contracts the Labor Depart- 
ment forced the contractors to pay $1.76 an 
hour. The skilled worker in the Bureau of 
Printing and Engraving and the Government 
Printing Office gets an average of $1.35 an 
hour, in the navy yard $1.18 an hour, but 
in the Federal service only 73 cents an hour. 

INEQUALITIES OBVIOUS 

Klacking pointed out that mechanics on 
private Government jobs make as much in 
2 days as department workers do in 6. Sure, 
the good mechanics are leaving the depart- 
mental service and who can blame them? 
Incidentally, the Government mechanic is 
not only by far the lowest paid but he also 
must work a minimum 44-hour week. All 
other mechanics are on a base 40-hour week. 

On the cost of living issue it appears at first 
glance that a case can’t be made for the 
Federal workers. It’s true, of course, that 
the cost of living has risen nearly 16 percent 
since the fall of 1939. But the cost of living 
now—or was a few weeks ago according to 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics—-is hree 
points lower on the Bureau index than it was 
in 1930 when most of the present C. A. F. 
pay rates were fixed 

But that’s a first glance. Let's take a look 
at the next column to see what has happened 
to the earning of industrial wor 
1930. We'll see that their income has leaped 
up more than 50 percent at a time when the 
income of Federal workers has remained 
about static. The average weekly earnings 
of an industrial worker in 1930 was $23.73. 
In February of 1942 it was $35.76 


rs since 





That's a 
clue to why people are leaving Government 
for industry, 

What about the cost of legislation to in- 
crease the incomes of Federal workers? Weil, 
it’s staggering anyway you look at it When 
Edgar Young, personnel director of the 
Budget Bureau, testified that it would cost 
$171,000,000 annually to pay for the Presi- 








dent’s overtime bill a wave of discouragement 
Swept the committee room. No one brought 
out what the taxpayers will pay for overtime 
work of the preferred 1,100,000 this year but 
it’s estimated to be between $350,000,000 and 
$400,000,000. 

BONUS FAVORED 


Generally speaking, Members of Congress 
are puShing the $300 bonus bill. The cost 
of that measure is easy to figure, about 
$600,000,000 on the basis of 2,000,000 workers, 
but a year from now there'll be around 
2,500,000 employees. 

It’s now estimated that it’ll take $4,000,- 
000,000 to pay the salaries of Federal workers 
this year. Remember, or don’t you, a few 
years ago when it only took that much money 
to run the entire Federal Government for a 
year? 

At this point it appears that a combination 
of the bonus and overtime bills will be re- 
ported out by the House Civil Service Com- 
mittee. Chairman Ramspeck is leaning heav- 
ily toward a provision that would require a 
minimum 44-hour week in Government which 
would mean that a minimum of 4 hours over- 
time would be paid each worker. Such a plan 
would raise the income of Federal workers by 
1l percent. 

The overtime bill doesn’t cover about 130,- 
000 low-paid postal employees such as special 
delivery messengers and rural carriers. These 
people would be taken care of by a percentage 
raise or bonus. Some Members want to pay 
all postal workers an out-and-out war bonus 
and pay overtime to all other Federal workers. 

POSTAL GROUP DISSATISFIED 


Postal groups are dissatisfied with the over- 
time bill. And the postal groups pack a po- 
litical wallop and they must be appeased if 
any sort of a pay raise bill is to be passed 
Nevertheless, if the postal groups try to grab 
too much they should be warned right now 
that the President will veto the bill. It’s 
special legislation for special groups that got 
Congress and the country into the mess it’s 
in right now and the inside word is that the 
President doesn’t intend to perpetuate the 
evils or to make them worse 

Some of the members are inclined to a ceil- 
ing on the number of hours that could be 
worked as overtime. It’s perfectly true that 
the pay inequalities will continue under the 
overtime pay plan unless all employees work 
substantially the same number of overtime 
hours. 

PAY VARIES 


For example, if the overtime plan was in 
effect now, a $1,440 clerk at War would be 
paid $6 additional for the additional 8 hours 
of work. The War Department is on a 48-hour 
week. The clerk at the War Procuction Board 
would get only $3 additional, as War Produc- 
tion Board’s official hours are 44. The War 
Production Board clerk would naturally try to 
get a job at the War Department, 
could earn the additional money. Navy is the 
only other Department here, besides War, 
that’s on a 48-hour “official” workweek. All 
others are on 44, but that doesn’t mean they 
work just 44. Many work 50, 60, and 70 hours 
each week 

The brutal truth of it all is the 
only the administration witneSses endorsed 
without qualification the overtime bill All 
the employee representatives, such as Luther 
Steward, of the National Federation of Federal 
Employees, and Eleanor Nelson, of the United 
Federal Workers of America, endorsed the bill 
with qualifications. However, the United 
Federal Workers of America endors¢t wa 
far stronger than that of the National Fed- 
eration of Federal Employees. The American 
Federation of Labor groups are for the $30C 
bonus, 

There’s no use trying to escape the fact 
it’s now a debatable question whet! 
gress should maintain the power exclusively 
to fix the rates of pay of Federal workers or 
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whether it should vest this authority in the 
President or some fact-finding body. To date 
the record of Congress in dealing with the 
pay rates of Federal workers is horrible. The 
reason for this can be attributed to politics, 
logrolling, and general indifference. 
WEAK MUST SUFFER 

The powerful groups get what they want. 
The weak must suffer. The postal employees 
are the organized of all Federal workers. 
Their unions are strong and influential If 
Congress now gives the postal groups pref- 
erential treatment it will be an open invita- 
tion to all other Federal workers to organize 
and get what they want. 


best 


Just a few days ago a classic example of 
indifference was demonstrated in the House 
Public Law 100 was called up on the Con- 


sent Calendar in the House. That act expires 
on June 30 and it’s the one that has created 


all the discrimination between War nd 
Navy employees. And that’s the bill that ha 
cost the taxpayers millions in overtime. Yet 
when Chairman Ramspeck, of the House 
Civil Service Committee, asked the sponsor 


if the bill had anything to do with overtime 
pay he was assured that it didn’t. The bill 
then passed without a dissenting vot 

A southern Member of Congress w: g 
off the record about the pay bill: “I'm con- 
vinced,” he said, “that low-paid employees 
here in the District should have their sal- 
aries increased. But the Government people 
down in my district are very well satisfied. 
The postal employees are the best paid peo- 
ple in some of my small towns. They don’t 
need a bonus or overtime. Yet I can’t vote 
to raise the salaries of these employees here 
without extending the same benefits to my 
employees.” 

Our national labor policy is to provide the 
same rates of Federal pay in Washington, 
D. C.; Jackson, Miss.; Detroit; and my home 
town of Clinton, Mo. Our Government is 
the largest employer in the Nation and its 








labor policy should be an example for indus- 
try. Its employees should be treated fairly 
and equally. A wage based on the cost of 
living would appear to be the fairest of all 
wage ideas if it were fairly administered 
Fair Request by Postal Employees 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
hd ' L Gr 
HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 
OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 9 

Mr. McGREGOR. eaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include following editorial 
from the Mansfield (Ohio) News Journal: 


Mr. Sp 
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FAIR REQUEST BY POSTAL EMPLOYEE 

A great many people have been caught 
the economic muddle as a result of tl war, 
but none more so than postal empl 

For years they had battled against heavy 
odds for a pay raise which they f 
them. Then came the war t n, which 1 
only caused living costs t V but c 
increased Government ex Ses f 3 


except military causes to be frowned up 
The fact remains, h 
empl i worked than ever t 


yee harder 











days, and he is working at the same 
of salaries as in 1925. 
Organized clerks cal rs ( l 
to be introduced in gZ I 
would give each one a 
until 6 months 
Since their present $2.1 r max m 
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pay has not been raised in 17 years, the 15- 
percent raise which the $300 represents would 
scarcely do more than keep pace with the rise 
in the cost of living. 

Because the pay scale is now definitely sub- 
standard, we believe that a raise or a bonus 
for the postal workers would not be incon- 
sistent with the national policy of stabilizing 
wages, 





Slandering the Red Cross 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 5, 1942 


Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, the radical, communistic ele- 
ments that are trying to browbeat the 
Red Cross into taking the labels off the 
blood that is being furnished to the Army 
and Navy for our boys who are wounded 
on the various fighting fronts so one 
could tell whether it came from a white 
or a colored person are spreading the 
false propaganda that some of this blood 
is already being sent out unmarked by 
the Red Cross. 

That is a deliberate falsehood, and is 
calculated to stir resentment, dissension, 
and disunity in this country, and espe- 
cially among the men in the service who 
may have to depend on this blood in 
cases of life or death. 

On last Sunday, May 31, that radical 
New York paper called PM, which we so 
often hear referred to as the uptown 
edition of the Communist Daily Worker, 
and which has been leading this attack 
on the Red Cross and on the leaders of 
our armed forces who refuse to mix this 
blood, or to take the labels off of it, not 
only made a vicious attack on me for de- 
fending the Red Cross against their 
loathesome assaults but it deliberately 
slandered the Red Cross. 

In its editorial column of that day PM 
said: 

The American Red Cross already has taken 
large quantities of Japanese blood and mixed 
it with white. 


I checked up on the proposition, and I 
am prepared to brand that statement as 
a deliberate, malicious lie. 

That base insinuation was made for 
the sole purpose of trying to make the 
American people believe that the Red 
Cross was sending Japanese blood un- 
labeled to our armed forces to be pumped 
into the veins of our brave boys who are 
wounded in this war. 

The Red Cross is not banking any Jap- 
anese blood without labeling it as such; 
the Red Cross is not banking any Negro 
blood without labeling it as such; the Red 
Cross is not sending out any blood taken 
from white people without labeling it as 
such; and it is not going to be intimidated 
into changing that policy by these com- 
munistic radicals who are trying to stir 
up race trouble all over the country. 

PM calls the separation of this blood 
by the Red Cross a Jim Crow policy 








people. In the name of all the gods at 
once, I ask, when did it become a dis- 
crimination against a colored person to 
refuse to pump white blood or Japanese 
blood into him or to refuse to pump Negro 
blood or Japanese blood into white peo- 
ple, without their knowledge or consent, 
to probably have it crop out in their 
children? 

These attacks on the Red Cross for 
keeping this blood separate, and labeling 
it properly, are simply carrying out the 
program of the Communist Party in 
America to stir race trouble throughout 
the country, and especially in the South. 
This program of troublemaking is being 
pushed by a radical communistic element 
that has flooded in here from eastern 
Europe for the last few years, who are 
not only bent on stirring up race trouble, 
but they subscribe to the policy of the 
Communist Party in America, which At- 
torney General Biddle’s statement in the 
Bridges case shows is dedicated to the 
overthrow of this Government. 

They are the worst enemies the Negroes 
ever had. They are stirring up trouble 
for them here in Washington, and all 
over the South, and in fact all over the 
country. They do not care how many 
Negroes lose their lives, how much misery 
they have to endure as an aftermath, or 
how much white American blood is 
spilled in the meantime. What they are 
interested in is the overthrow of this 
Government; the greatest, if not the last 
bulwark of democracy. They are in- 
terested in the destruction of our eco- 
nomic system, that permits a man to 
operate his own business or to own his 
home, and in the destruction of 
Christianity, on which our civilization 
was founded, and by the perpetuation of 
which alone that civilization can hope 
to endure. 

Listen to what Attorney General Bid- 
dle says about the history of the Com- 
munist Party, its aims and purposes: 

The Communist Party of the United States, 
a section of the so-called Third Interna- 
tional, was founded in 1919; and, after its 
name was changed several times, finally be- 
came the Communist Party of the United 
States of America in 1929. The Third Inter- 
national advocated the class struggle, which 
was described as entering the phase of civil 
war in America. Illegal methods were also 
advocated, when necessary, to carry on its 
work: systematic agitation in the Army, the 
renouncing of patriotism, and the revolu- 
tionary overthrow of capitalism. 

The American section adopted a program 
declaring: 

“The Communist Party will systematically 
and persistently propagate the idea of the in- 
evitability of and necessity for violent revolu- 
tion and will prepare the workers for armed 
insurrection as the only means of overthrow- 
ing the capitalist state.” 

The Communist Party teaches the violent 
overthrow of existing governments, including 
the United States. This concept reaches back 
to the famous manifesto of Marx and Engels 
of 1848, which declares: 

“The Communists disdain to conceal their 
views and aims. They openly declare that 
their ends can be attained only by the forcible 
overthrow of all existing social conditions.” 

In the Thesis and Statutes of the Third In- 
ternational (1920) this doctrine is expanded. 
“The mass struggle means a whole system of 
developing demonstrations growing ever more 
acute in form, and logically leading to an 
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ernment.” Lenin speaks of the necessity of 
violent revolution. 

This and much other documentary evi- 
dence introduced by the Government, and the 
oral evidence of a number of witnesses to 
the same effect, who testified that the Com- 
munist Party of the United States had in- 
doctrinated its members with these purposes, 
establishes, as Judge Sears concludes, that it 
is’ an organization that advises, advocates, 
and teaches the overthrow, by force and vio- 
lence, of the Government of the United 
States. 

The evidence also sustained the Govern- 
ment’s contention that the party writes, cir- 
culates, distributes, prints, publishes, and 
displays printed matter advising such over- 
throw, so that the party comes within the 
purview of the statute. 


Thus it will be seen that the Com- 
munist Party in America, and its adher- 
ents, are dedicated to the overthrow of 
the Government of the United States. 
That is treason of the most flagrant type; 
and everyone who aids or abets in that 
movement is guilty of the same offense. 

Mr. Speaker, this Republic is now fight- 
ing for its very life against the forces of 
Hitler, Mussolini, Japan, and their satel- 
lites. Our young men are bravely facing 
death on foreign soils and upon the high 
seas in order that this great Republic 
may endure. Yet these Communists 
within our own borders are stirring up 
strife, sabotaging national unity, and 
threatening the destruction of every- 
thing for which we stand and for which 
these boys are fighting. 

If these subversive influences succeed 
in destroying this Government, the great- 
est one ever created, as Gladstone said, 
“by the brain and purpose of man;” if 
they succeed in overthrowing or wiping 
out the Constitution, fathered by Wash- 
ington, fostered by Jefferson, defended by 
Jackson, and consecrated by the blood of 
American heroes everywhere—if these 
enemies of our Government, our Ameri- 
can way of life and our Christian civili- 
zation, are to succeed in their nefarious 
designs, God grant that I may not live 
to witness that fate of my country. 

Mr. Speaker, if I may be permitted to 
do <0, let me borrow from the lips of a 
great statesman of a century past and 
gone an apostrophe to our Constitutional 
Government that expresses my feelings 
and my sentiments more eloquently and 
more forcibly than I can express them 
myself, and quote the immortal words of 
Daniel Webster in his eulogy on the life 
of George Washington, in which he ap- 
pealed to the people then living and to 
the generation to come for the perpetual 
preservation and defense of our Govern- 
ment against all enemies foreign ane 
domestic. In the course of that greit 
oration Mr. Webster said: 

Other misfortures may be borne, or their 
effects overcome. If disastrous wars should 
sweep our commerce from the ocean, an- 
other generation may renew it; if it exhaust 
our Treasury, future industry may replenish 
it; if it desolate and lay waste our fields, 
still, under a new cultivation, they will grow 
green again, and ripen to future harvests. 

It were but a trifle even if the walls of 
yonder Capitol were to crumble, if its lofty 
pillars should fall, and its gorgeous decora- 
tions be all covered by the dust of the valley. 
All these may be rebuilt. 

But who shall reconstruct the fabric of 
demolished government? 
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Who shall rear again the well-proportioned 
columns of constitutional liberty? 

Who shall frame together the skillful 
architecture which unites national sover- 
eignty with State rights, individual security, 
and public prosperity? 

No, if these columns fall, they will be 
raised not again. Like the Coliseum and the 
Parthenon, they will be destined to a mourn- 
ful and a melancholy immortality. Bitterer 
tears, however, will flow over them than 
were ever shed over the monuments of 
Roman or Grecian art; for they will be the 
monuments of a more glorious edifice than 
Greece or Rome ever saw, the edifice of con- 
stitutional American liberty. 





Fine Patriotic Work of the Fraternal 
Order of Eagles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 8, 1942 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, the Fra- 
ternal Order of Eagles, an order that 
stands out preeminently as the spokes- 
man and representative of the common 
man and that has a matchless record of 
practical humanitarianism, is again dis- 
tinguishing itself by the very notable con- 
tribution it is making to the war effort. 

I ask permission to insert in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcoRD a statement sent to 
me by Col. Conrad H. Mann, of Kansas 
City, a revered leader of the Fraternal 
Order of Eagles and its chief auditor, 
whose name is an honored household 
word in the homes of the hundreds of 
thousands of members of that great or- 
der. Colonel Mann’s statement is a mod- 
est description of the patriotic activities 
of the order in this world crisis and is a 
reflection of remarkable work done by a 
fraternal organization that yields to no 
others in its love of country. 

Colonel Mann’s statement is as follows: 


The Fraternal Order of Eagles began its 
defense and wartime activities long before 
Pearl Harbor. It was born in a war year, 
1898; was extremely active in 1917-18; and is 
playing an even more vital part in connec- 
tion with our present national crisis. Here 
is a rough outline of the Order’s present 
activities: 

1. By December 1, 1941, the 1,229 subordi- 
nate units, or Aeries, of the Order had pur- 
chased better than $2,000,000 worth of de- 
fense bonds. On June 1, 1942, through the 
additional purchase of War Bonds, these units 
had acquired a total of better than $5,000,000 
worth of wartime securities, representing ap- 
proximately 10 percent of their total assets 
and approximately 40 percent of their liquid 
assets. These purchases are continuing 

2. The Grand Aerie, or governing body of 
the Order, has purchased $100,000 worth of 
Government bonds. All Grand Aerie officers 
and paid employees have pledged themselves 
to the investment of not less than 10 percent 
of their salaries in such bonds, these amounts 
to be deductible monthly. 

8. Since the Order has better than 700,000 
bona fide, dues-paying members, and since 
the Order is now staging a campaign to have 
every member place at least 10 percent of his 
regular weekly or monthly pay check in such 
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stamps or bonds, it is obvious that the pur- 
chases on the part of the Order’s member- 
ship is tremendous. The most recent esti- 
mate is to the effect that bonds are being 
purchased at the rate of not less than $7,000,- 
000 a month, or better than $84,000,000 a 
year. 

4. Each member of the order that joins the 
Army, Navy, or Marine Corps, is exempted 
from paying dues during his period of service, 
and, upon return home, will be entitled to 
all previous rights and privileges. At the time 
of joining he is given a military-service cer- 
tificate certifying as to his status as a mem- 
ber on the above-mentioned basis. Approxi- 
mately 25,000 such certificates had been is- 
sued up to June 1, 1942. 

5. Each subordinate unit keeps in touch 
with its own members in the service, provid- 
ing “victory packages” and home-town news- 
papers, and doing various other things to 
contribute to their welfare and comfort and 
to the welfare and comfort of their fam- 
ilies. 

6. These subordinate units also have or- 
ganized blood-donor groups, stretcher squads, 
and similar units. They are cooperating fully 
with the Red Cross, the Salvation Army, the 
United Service Organizations, the Office of 
Civilian Defense, and all other organizations 
directly or indirectly connected with the 
war effort. 

7. The great majority of the order’s mem- 
bership are now employed in defense plants 
and are doing their bit to increase the Na- 
tion’s productive effort. 


As a Hoosier and as a member of long 
standing in the Indianapolis aerie, it is 
gratifying to me to receive from Colonel 
Mann some statistics in regard to the 
growth of the Fraternal Order of Eagles 
in our State. 


Indiana certainly did itself proud this year— 
He writes— 


adding 8,646 new members for a new, all-time 
record. That State should close the year with 
right around 40,000 members. Eagledom still 
continues to grow. 

As you know, our fiscal year closes on June 
1, and this office has been just about snowed 
under with last-minute reports. Incidentally 
I might add that during this year Just closing 
we added 153,702 new members in the country 
at large, a phenomenal showing 

That is about 30,000 more than we ever 
added in any one year before. When the final 
tabulations are in we will close the year with 
better than 700,000 bona fide members on our 
rolls, making us the largest fraternal order of 
our kind or character in the country, which, 
under present-day circumstances, means the 
world. Our delinquency is exceptionally low. 








Alaska-International Highway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WARREN G. MAGNUSON 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES | 
Tuesday, June 9, 1942 


Mr. MAGNUSON. Mr. Speaker, I 
have just returned from a tour of sea 
duty with the fleet in the Pacific. 

As a Congressman and as a member 
of the Naval Affairs Committee, it was 
my idea that I could bring back to the 
Congress and to the committee useful, 
direct observation of conditions as they | 
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exist in the Navy in time of war. I think 
the time away from my post in Congress 
has been well spent, even though my 
political future may have been jeopard- 
ized. However, as we are in an emer- 
gency, we must all do that which our 
consciences tell us is for the best good of 
our country. All else shrinks to insig- 
nificance. 

It is not, however, my purpose at the 
present time to discuss the activities of 
the Navy in the far Pacific. I am in- 
stead drawing your attention to another 
matter of vital importance, nameiy, the 
Alaskan-International Highway. Many 
Members of the Congress are not entirely 
familiar with the situation. My time is 
short, but I must review briefly the his- 
tory of the project. 

It has long been evident to the people 
of the northwestern States and of Alaska 
that eventually a highway must be con- 
structed through Canada into Alaska, 
not only for commercial reasons, but in 
the interest of nationa] defense and of- 
fense. A commission under congres- 
Sional authority was appointed by the 
President in 1930. A similar commission 
was formed in Canada and a favorable 
report submitted to Congress in 1933. 
The chairman of the American Commis- 
sion was an able officer of the Corps of 
“Engineers, Maj. Malcolm Elliot. No 
action by either Government was taken 
on this report. 

In 1938, some congressional interest 
having been aroused by the Delegate 
from Alaska and by me, another commis- 
sion was authorized and appointed and 
continued from time to time up to the 
present. Of this commission I am the 
chairman. A like commission was ap- 
pointed for Canada. 

As 85 percent of the proposed highway 
lies in Canada, and as there were several 
possible routes, naturally the bulk of 
reconnaissance fell on the Canadian 
engineers. These engineers after most 
careful work reported that it was feasible 
and possible to build a road over two 
routes and two routes only. One route 
lay west of the Rocky Mountains and the 
other east of them. These routes are 
known as A and B. The point of com- 
mencement for new construction on 
either route could be at Prince George, 
British Columbia, on the main line of the 
Canadian National Railroad. The A 
route follows a direct line to Whitehorse, 
Yukon Territory, the terminus of a short 
railroad from the open port of Skagway, 
Alaska. At Whitehorse a connection is 
made with river and rail transportation 
of the Yukon River System extending 
throughout Yukon Territory and Alaska. 
All planes for Army and for civilian use 
must pass through Whitehorse. Hence 
Whitehorse is the hub of the three 
methods of travel—railroad, water, and 
air. The American Commission has 
unanimously held out for the construc- 
tion of a highway along this route. 

For economic reasons for Canada, the 
Canadian commission preferred the B 
route and so recommended. The esti- 
mate of cost for each route from Prince 
George to Fairbanks, Alaska, under or- 
derly peacetime conditions was placed 
at $25,000,000. 
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Then Canada entered the war. The 
Army and the Navy realized that even- 
tually the United States would be in- 
volved, so great military bases were hur- 
riedly constructed in Alaska and on the 
Alaskan islands, principally air bases for 
both branches of the armed services. To 
get fighter planes to Alaska the distances 
were too great to be made by uninter- 
rupted flight. At the instance of this 
Government the Canadian Government 
built two small fields between Fort St. 
John, Alberta, and Whitehorse. One at 
Fort Nelson and one at Watson Lake. 
It was on the route now known as C 
route, for which the Yukon Southern 
Airways, a subsidiary of the Canadian 
Pacific Railroad, had and still has, and 
after the war will still have, the sole com- 
mercial right to use. 

American planes successfully fly the A 
route but the right to build an inter- 
mediate airfield open to the use of all 
planes was denied. Why and how a se- 
lection was made of the fields as estab- 
lished is shrouded in deep mystery. One 
report has it that an officer made one 
flight from Whitehorse to Edmonton, 
Alberta, and from the air saw a lot of 
level ground. He did not realize that 
level ground in the area means lack of 
adequate drainage and in consequence 
these are deep bottomless swamps called 
muskeg over which no road can be suc- 
cessfully maintained. Perhaps the fact 
that the Canadian Pacific Railroad does 
not go to Prince George had something 
te do with the selection. 

Watson Lake, the other little airfield, 
lies at the base of the Stikene Mountains, 
a branch of the Rocky Mountains from 
which in 15 miles there is an abrupt rise 
to an average elevation of from 4,500 to 
5.000 feet. These mountains must be 
crossed. Already I have been informed 
that not less than 14 Army planes, bomb- 
ers and pursuit ships, have cracked up. 
I am told that the loss of life has been 
small, if any, but needed aviators are now 
in the hospital at Whitehorse. 

Both the American and the Canadian 
commissions have protested against the 
location of these airfields and made every 
effort to have this serious blunder recti- 
fied by abandoning the fields at Fort Nel- 
son and Watson Lake and reestablishing 
them along the route selected by the 

1erican commission. 
itil lately the Army saw no strategic 
ntage in a highway to Alaska. It is 
true that officers stationed in Alaska it- 

f made strong recommendations for a 

d, but their recommendations were 








I 
lost in the long routine of transmittal and 
probably never reached the final author- 
ity. According to newspaper reporis, the 
Army as late as December 17, 1941, 10 

after Pearl Harbor, rejected the idea 
of a highway and made no move of any 
kind to investiga the results of survey 
I by the mmis ns. 

chairman of the American commis- 
s | her member, an 
e! eer, I pon Mayor LaGuardia, 
tl all n of the Permanent Joint 
B on Defense t immediate 
construction of a road. We were told by 
him that t Presid had issued orders 
for further surveys; that the Army rec- 
ol a v 1 be followed. H 
I i on his return to Washing- 








ton in a few days that he would put us in 
touch with the officers in charge. When 
Mayor LaGuardia returned to Washing- 
ton I tried to contact him on the tele- 
phone and was unable to do so. Letters 
addressed to him personally remained 
unanswered, as did letters sent by the 
Delegate from Alaska, the Honorable A. 
J. Diwonp. Attempts were made to get 
in touch with General Embick, of the De- 
fense Board, and with the secretary of the 
General Staff, with the uniform response 
that there would be no use discussing 
routes until a road had been authorized. 

I was now in the Navy. The Delegate 
from Alaska had introduced a bill the 
year previously for the construction of a 
highway to Alaska and asking for an 
appropriation of $25,000,000, an amount 
sufficient in peacetime. The Army at 
last became interested as loss of shipping 
on the Pacific coast had brought the 
problem of ocean transportation to a 
head. Hearings were held before the 
House Committee on Roads on February 
4, 5, and 6, at which other members of 
the Commission testified as to the merits 
of the only two routes possible of con- 
struction, namely, the “A” and “B” 
routes. The possibility of building a 
road over the “C” route was so fantastic 
as to be ignored. One officer of the Gen- 
eral Staff was present at the hearings. 

As early as February it became noised 
about that the Army was to build over 
the “C” route. The four members of 
the Commission then in Washington, by 
every means in their power, tried to 
reach those in authority—again with- 
out success. From the Canadian com- 
mission came urgent letters and tele- 
phone calls to stop the Army from mak- 
ing a serious blunder. Army officers 
who could be contacted insisted that as 
yet no route had been selected although 
an announcement was made in Cana- 
dian papers, under date of February 25, 
that engineer officers were already in 
Edmonton. 

On March 8 the Canadian papers an- 
nounced that an agreement had been 
reached for the construction of the high- 
way roughly paralleling the line of flight 
from Fort St. John to Whitehorse, which 
was followed on the 18th by the formal 
announcement by the State Departments 
of the two Governments. 

A certain William Albee, to whom I 
had given a temporary job to assist in 
writing the 1940 report of the commis- 
sion, attacked the commission as being 
guided entirely by politics. Albee had 
been partly over the B route in 1930, and 
when employed by the commission was 
much in favor thereof. Through a pleas- 
ing personality he gained the ear of high 
officials who passed him on to those who 
should be interested. In any event, the 
statements made by Albee resulted in 
personal attacks on the character of the 
members of both the American and 
Canadian commissions in the Canadian 
House of Parliament. 

No matter now what the underlying 
cause for the selection of the C route 
by the Permanent Joint Board on De- 
fense, it became a fact that several regi- 
ments of engineer troops are now at- 
tempting to construct a pioneer road 
from Fort St. John to Whitehorse and 
by agreement between the two Govern- 
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ments the United States solemnly prom- 
ises to build a road following the general 
line of airports. The United States is to 
bear the entire cost of construction and 
maintenance for the period of the war 
and for 6 months thereafter, following 
which the Canadian part of the road be- 
comes the property of the Canadian Gov- 
ernment. The airfields to which the 
ground supply will be furnished will then 
Once more be closed to American com- 
mercial planes. As one Canadian re- 
marked, “The United States is making 
a wonderful gift to the Canadian Pacific 
Railroad.” 

Now, what of the ‘costs? The route 
selected by the American commission, 
even under the pressure of emergency, 
could be built for approximately $35,- 
000,000. Army engineers, Canadian en- 
gineers, and contracting engineers esti- 
mate that the route adopted will cost not 
less than $100,000,000 if it can be built 
at all. That difficulties are being encoun- 
tered is evidenced by the calling in of 
Canadian consultants of the Ontario 
government. 

And here is a remarkable thing. The 
Army plunged into the project without 
having made one single ground recon- 
naissance—not one. They would not 
even look at reports made by outstand- 
ing Canadian road engineers. Accord- 
ing to the Canadian press, Colonel—now 
General—Hoge, of the Engineers, stated 
that he had not investigated any other 
route “on foot or on paper.” 

Now, I want to see our planes flying in 
serried ranks from the United States to 
Alaska and then to Russia, to China, and 
over Japan where they can drop their 
powerful bombs on a treacherous people. 
Airfields are necessary. The little air- 
fields at Fort Nelson and Watson Lake 
should be given ground supply, but ade- 
quate ground supply cannot be given this 
year or next over the present road loca- 
tion. ‘They can be better served by other 
means. This roundabout route “C,” 
crossing the Rocky Mountains near Wat- 
son Lake, cannot be kept open in a place 
where the worst of all storm conditions 
exist. Even if it can be built, the dis- 
tance from railhead will be long and tor- 
tuous. There is no doubt in my mind, 
or in that of our Canadian conferees, 
that Watsor Lake must be abandoned 
for a field on a permanent road which 
can be kept open for 12 months of the 
year. he road as projected will serve 
no useful purpose, militarily or economi- 
cally, except for the supply of two little 
airfields which could be replaced else- 
where for less than $1,000,000. 

The Army says there is no flat ground 
for a 3-mile runway. Watson Lake is 
listed as 3,500 feet and will be difficult 
to extend from its present location. En- 
gineers familiar with the country state 
that sufficient level ground is available 
elsewhere. Army air authorities say 
green pilots must have level ground to 
fly over, but do not exvlain the moun- 
tains and the crack-up of all those Army 
planes. 

Gentlemen, we have gone to a great ex- 
pense fn attempting a road over an un- 
known country. Weare foolishly throw- 
ing away millions and millions of dollars. 
We have lost valuable time when another 


attack on Alaska may come at any time. 
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Alaska is reached only by sea and by air. 
Due to lack of adequate shipping, the 
Army probably against its will, has been 
forced to accept our recommendations to 
tow barges to Alaska from Prince Rupert, 
British Columbia. A land route is 
tadly needed. It is vital. The only 
solution is to start immediate construc- 
tion from Prince George along the A 
route, which can connect at six points 
with existing transportation and which 
even now could become a road long be- 
fore the badly planned road from Fort 
St. John is made passable for light traffic. 

In round numbers, the distance from 
Prince George to Whitehorse is 900 miles. 
Of this distance some 180 miles is already 
served by a secondary road, leaving 650 
miles to be constructed. There is no 
doubt in the minds of both the Ameri- 
can and Canadian engineers that the 
only way out of a bad mess is to immedi- 
ately commence construction on this 
route if a practicable highway for mili- 
tary necessities is to be built. It is more 
than urgent. It is imperative. We do 
not want to chalk up another failure due 
to too little and teo late. 

I have seen some war and know how 
unpreparedness, lack of planning, and 
lack of foresight have wrecked parts of 
the Allied hold in the Pacific. We could 
lose Alaska unless we make mighty efforts 
to connect the Territory to American 
bases by every possible means of trans- 
portation. How can charges that the 
Commission is ruled by political motives 
carry weight when the safety of our 
country is at stake? How can the mo- 
tives of that splendid chairman of the 
Canadian commission, who agrees with 
our sentiments, the Honorable Charles 
Stewart, be impugned? Mr. Stewart has 
everything to lose by rejecting the route 
through Alberta. He comes from Al- 
berta. He owns property there. He was 
Prime Minister of the Province and Min- 
ister of the Interior of the Dominions. 
He sacrifices his personal interests for 
the good of his country. I, myself, make 
no such sacrifice. I come from the West 
coast, but were the situation reversed I 
know in my heart of hearts that my 
country stands first and that no pressure, 
no little voices, could make me deviate 
from the path of duty. 

The attack on Dutch Harbor indicates 
plainly the vulnerability of Alaskan 
waters. So far transport to the Anchor- 
age Army post and other western Alaskan 
towns and bases has not been interrupt- 
ed, but now there is great danger to all 
ocean-borne traffic, especially in the Gulf 
cf Alaska. It is time that aggressive 
steps be taken to give land access to 
Alaska. The present road being con- 
structed from Dawson Creek to Fair- 
banks via Whitehorse is again only for 
the purpose of giving ground supply to 
two air fields between Dawson Creek and 
Whitehorse. Army estimates place the 
cost of construction at $100,000,000. 
That part of the road from Whitehorse 
to Fairbanks is on the proper route. This 
road, if and when constructed, is not the 
shortest line into Alaska. It will be sev- 
eral hundred miles longer. It would seem 
that in the interest of military efficiency 
that the direct road from Prince George 


to Whitehorse be started at once so that | tires from us must be denied beca 





in an emergency there shall be a road 
connection. The distance from Prince 
George to Whitehorse is approximately 
900 miles; of this distance a secondary 
road of 114 miles is already built, leav- 
ing 786 miles of new construction, ac- 
cessible at several points from existing 
transportation systems. If turned over 
to an organization like the Alaska Road 
Commission, the cost would be about 
$13,000,000. At the most, it should not 
cost more than $25,000,000. 

There would be a saving of several days 
in transport time. Time, distance, wear, 
and tear are vital matters; $25,000,000 
added to the $100,000,000 now being spent 
on a road, part of which is of doubtful 
utility for any other purpose than to serve 
two air fields, would quickly justify the 
additional cost. 

The road from Prince George must be 
built and built soon. There must be no 
more delay. Alaska must be reached 
from both the east and from the west by 
the shortest possible route. From per- 
sonal experience I know how hopeless it 
is to patrol all of the vast Pacific Ocean. 
The cost of one or two ships and cargoes 
of military supplies, of one destroyer, 
would pay for this road, to say nothing of 
the cost in human lives. Ships, cargoes, 
and lives, when desttsyed, are gone for- 
ever. Aroad may be damaged, but it can- 
not be wiped from existence. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. A. D. BAUMHART, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 9, 1942 


Mr. BAUMHART. Mr. Speaker, every- 
one wants to do all that he can to help 
win this war. In view of this sincere 
desire on the part of the general public, 
it is my belief that those who have the 
jurisdiction over various restricting or- 
ders, such as tire and gasoline rationing, 
should exercise their discretion to see 
that this is done equitably. The blanket 
order restricting those engaged in educa- 
tional activities throughout the United 
States from the purchase of tires needed 
in their everyday activities seems too 
far reaching in scope. This situation, I 
believe, is best explained by a letter which 
I have received from one of our outstand- 
ing educators in the State of Ohio, who 
should understand the responsibility of 
schools and those engaged in the educa- 
tional activities. I am therefore includ- 
ing his letter, addressed to me, and trust 
that careful consideration will be given 
this problem by the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration: 

FREMONT PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
Fremont, Ohio, June 4, 1942, 
Congressman A. D. BAUMHART, JYI., 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deak Mr. BaumuarT: A communication 
from Mr. Inwood Smith, director of tire 
tioning for Ohio, states that applications for 
use “our 


Tile 
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functions are too remotely connected with 
the public health, safety, or the war effort to 
enable us to establish eligibility.” This dis- 
turbs us very much. In our own county the 
county superintendent a few weeks ago had 
a@ tire go bad, which meant that he had no 
chance of getting around for his closing 
round of the many schools under his super- 
vision to do the necessary things. He tried to 
get a tire and was then told that we were 
not in the proper classification; hence the 
statement quoted above from Mr. Inwood 
Smith's letter. 

We think that this ruling should very defi- 
nitely be changed, and we certainly protest 
against such reckless discrimination. Your 
presentation to the proper persons might be 
helpful if you remind them that health is 
the first cardinal objective set up by the edu- 
cators of our Nation for all elementary edu- 


cation. Yet we are remotely removed from 
the health program necessary to the war 
effort. That’s a good laugh. And safety. 


You well know that Ohio laws require the 
teaching of safety. We have tried in all our 
schoo] safety programs in the past to make 
our citizenship safety conscious. I think this 
has some value at the present time. And 
certainly within the last year or year and a 
half, our schools have been teaching war 
safety. Our entire system is organized for 
any air raid that may come. Every teacher 
has taken the Red Cross first-aid course, and 
I have several of my teachers now engaged 
as instructors during the summer season. 
On the 1lth of this month our custodians 


’ 






along with the administration, will meet 
with the rest of the mayor’s committee on a 
safety program for fires from incendiary 
bombs. The schools have over a million 


dollars’ worth of property in Fremont alone, 
etc. 

It seems ridiculous to have anyone suggest 
that the whole program of education is far 


removed from safety and war effort. That 
last part, “remotely removed from war effort,” 
is far wrong. The schools are definitely 
being used as the promotional agency for 
everything that has to deal from salvage to 
selling of bonds to production of skilled me- 
chanics. Sitting on my desk at the present 


time is the last shipment of 50 model air- 
planes to go to the Great Lakes Naval Train- 
ing Station at Chicago, a product of one of 

y 





our industrial arts shops. We are ru . 
our trades and industry shop alr t the 
clock around in order to train macl sts for 
the war effort We have a preer C t 
course which trains machinists, d ers, 
etc., for the war effort. We have a m ing 
in my office scheduled for Friday morning 
with the schoolmen of this district to pro- 
mote a preflight aeronautics course in our 
high school for next year. The schools com- 
pletely took over the original registration for 
sugar rationing. One hundred and en 
teachers in Fremont participated in 3 
effort. About 60 of them did 2 days’ work in 1 
during the 4-day period. We are promoting 
junior Red Cross, and many of ou! chers 
are active in the senior organization. We are 
promoting the sale of Def nd 
bonds and yet somebody in Washing is 
too remotely removed from the educat l 
program of this great country to ly 
know what the schools are d 

I don’t need tires myself. By conserv y 
my tires, this war would have to last 3 or 4 
years before I will need tires. And I 1 
tires in my work every day. But many of: 
coworkers are stuck right now without t 
and many of them are county superintend 
ents who need to get around. One duty} or 
initial obligation put upon the superintend- 
ents of this country is to promote the pr r 
morale. A few blows like thi nd we will 
have to have somebody to promote the morale 
among superintendents. 

If I could have the names of the proper 
persons, I would like to send a copy of this 
letter or a similar é O such per! S. 
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What can you do for us, Dave, not only on 
that end of the line but let us know what we 
Can do back here? Thanks a lot. 
Sincerely yours, 
U. E. DIENER, 
Superintendent of Schools, 


W. P. A.’s Contribution to the War Effort 
in Michigan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RUDOLPH G. TENEROWICZ 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 9, 1942 


Mr, TENEROWICZ. Mr. Speaker, the 
W. P. A. has an important place in our 
national economy even in a time of war. 
It must be continued. In my own Siaie 
of Michigan there are now 27,500 per- 
Sons employed on the W. P. A. Four- 
teen thousand, eight hundred and thirty- 
one of these people are employed on war 
projects, 53 percent of the total employ- 
ment in the State. Many thousand 
others are certified for W. P. A. work 
but cannot be employed because present 
funds are insufficient. 

All of the persons employed on W.P. A. 
are the heads of families, and their 
earnings from W. P. A. provide for the 
livelihood of more than 100,000 persons. 
They must not be left to charity while 
there is valuable work they can do. 

It is true that war work in industry in 
Michigan has provided increased em- 
ployment, and many workers have left 
W. P. A. for these jobs. The training 
program of that agency has equipped 
nany workers who have now taken their 
place on the production line. One thou- 

‘ight hundred and thirty-seven 
now being trained, and in a 
; will be able to secure private 


las Made strenuous and 

to secure private em- 

its workers, but the Fed- 
vernment must continue to pro- 
mployment for those whom in- 
nnot yet absorb. The W. P. A. 

ce of available labor 


1e vital heart of the war 
le W. P. A. is doing in- 
toere. 
following items are only a 
unting of what is being done 
, they indicate the scope and 
of this work. 
new airports have been 
airports have been recon- 
ions have been made to 13 


- oddit 


war buildings have 
147 have been re- 
improved. 
ired and seventy-six persons 
ting State and local de- 
clerical help in tire- 
aircraft warning 


similar work. 


new 


LCLIV1ILIES, 


ice. and 
One hundred and nineteen persons em- 
ployed on tactical mapping projects of 








critical importance for the Corps of En- 
gineers. 

Five hundred and sixty-three persons 
engaged in providing recreation services 
for the armed forces and industrial 
workers. 

Two hundred and fifty-eight persons 
employed on W. P. A. citizenship educa- 
tion projects. 

Eight thousand five hundred and forty 
persons preparing for citizenship under 
W. P. A. instruction. 

Thirty-eight nursery schools provid- 
ing care for children so that women are 
free for employment in war industry. 

These are only a few of the valuable 
services which W. P. A. workers are per- 
forming in Michigan. 

I have a report showing the work in 
every defense area in the State. County 
by county, where there is important war 
work to be done W. P. A. is doing it. 

All of these services would be discon- 
tinued if there were no W. P. A., with a 
consequent loss to the total war effort. 
This in itself would be bad enough, but 
there is in addition the human element 
involved. 

Many of these W. P. A. workers have 
been unable to find other employment 
because of age, racial, or other discrim- 
ination, physical handicaps, or because 
they live in communities where there is 
at present no war work. 

It is a continuing responsibility of the 
Federal Government to provide useful 
work for them. 

The Congress must recognize this re- 
sponsibility and continue adequate Fed- 
eral work relief for the unemployed. 
Unproductive idleness has no place in 
the war effort. 

As one indication of the support which 
this program receives in Michigan, I am 
submitting for the Recorp a copy of a 
resolution which was unanimously 
adopted at the Michigan State Conven- 
tion of the U. A. W.-C. I. O. on May 28, 
1942: 

Whereas the proposed appropriation of 
$282,767,000 for Work Projects Administra- 
tion is totally inadequate; and 

Whereas the cutting of the Work Projects 
Administration appropriation to the above- 
mentioned figure will necessitate the laying 
off of approximately 700,000 Work Projects 
Administration workers on July 1, 1942, there- 
by causing unnecessary hardship and priva- 
those involved; and 

Whereas the average age on Work Projects 
Administration being over 50 years and ap- 
proximately 80 percent of these workers are 
virtually barred from obtaining employment 
ir private industry because of lack of skill, 
age, and lack of physical ability to perform 
the intensive production neces y for pro- 
duction of essential war materials; and 

Whereas all of those employed on Work 
Projects Administration being American citi- 
zens, they should not be denied the right to 
be gainfully employed by such employment 
which can be provided through the Work 
Projects Administration: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations go on record protesting any 
attempt to eliminate Work Projects Admin- 
istration and demanding that an adequate 
appropriation be made for Work Projects Ad- 

stration for the fiscal year 1943, a sum 
at least equal to that appropriation for 1942, 
i. e., $875,000,000, beginning July 1, 1942; and 
be it further 

Resolved, That no Work Projects Admin- 
istration workers be laid off July 1, because 


tion t 
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of an inadequate appropriation; that all in 
need of employment be employed; be it fur- 
ther 

Resolved, That the wages of the Work Proj- 
ects Administration workers be increased to 
meet the already increased cost of living. 


Shall Congress Abolish the Poll Tax? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WILL M. WHITTINGTON 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 9, 1942 


Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Speaker, 
Representative THomas H. Ettior, of 
Massachusetts, and I participated in a 
radio debate on the poll tax under the 
auspices of the Evening Star over the 
blue network in Washington, D. C., on 
Monday evening, June 8, 1942, at 9 
o’clock p. m.; and under leave granted 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the argument that I made in the 
said debate in opposition to Federal abol- 
ishment of the poll tax, to wit: 


I am grateful to the Evening Star and the 
blue network for the privilege of this debate 
with my distinguished colleague the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts, Mr. ELior. 

I oppose bills pending in the Senate and 
House, on .which hearings have been con- 
ducted without reports having been made, to 
abolish the poll tax in Presidential and con- 
gressional elections. Such bills are in viola- 
tion of the Constitution and are an invasion 
of the rights of the States. 

Suffrage is vested in the States. It is not 
a matter of right, but it is a privilege to be 
granted or withheld by the States and not by 
the Federal Government. There is universal 
agreement that the States have the right to 
prescribe qualifications for voting. Among 
the qualifications are limitations as to age, 
restrictions as to residence, and, in many 
cases, literacy tests. Property qualifications 
have obtained and so have tax requirements. 
While some would undertake to refine and 
distinguish between ownership of property 
and payment of taxes and while some would 
distinguish between poll and other taxes, the 
fact remains that poll taxes, as well as other 
taxes, are regarded as qualifications. 

In the Colonies, and in the States following 
the adoption of the Constitution, property 
qualifications were generally required for vot- 
ing. Mississippi was the last State to be ad- 
mitted with such qualifications and Alabama 
was the first to be admitted without property 
qualifications. 

The poll tax was first used before the War 
between the States to extend suffrage in lieu 
of property qualifications. After the war and 
especially during the period from 1890 to 
1910, the poll tax was used to restrict suffrage 
in the Southern States; however, the poll tax 
was not the only qualification. Literacy and 
educational tests were prescribed. 

Poll taxes today are levied in 32 States but 
as a requisite for voting they have been 
abolished in all except 8 of the Southern 
States. 

While admitting that the right of suffrage 
is generally a privilege to be conferred by the 
States, the opponents of the poll tax advo- 
cate a Federal statute abolishing the require- 
ment in Federal elections. 

In the Constitutional Convention in 1787 
there was much discussion with respect to 
suffrage in Presidential and congressional 
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elections. The right of the States was rec- 
ognized, but a compromise was adopted. 

Article 1, section 2, provides, and I quote: 

“The electors (for representatives) in each 
State shall have the qualifications requisite 
for electors of the most numerous branch of 
the State legislature.” 

The power in the States was thus expressly 
recognized. 

Section 4 of article I provides, and I quote: 
“e ©* * but Congress may at any time by 
law make or alter such regulations” (pre- 
scribed by the legislature of each State re- 
specting the time and manner of elections). 

The compromise left the qualifications to 
the States with the power in Congress of 
altering regulations as to the time and man- 
ner of holding elections. 

The Supreme Court of the United States 
has uniformly held that the payment of a 
poll tax as a requisite for voting is not in 
violation of the Constitution or any amend- 
ment thereof. The leading case of Breedlove 
v. Suttles (302 U. S. 277) in which Justice 
Butler rendered the opinion on December 6, 
1937, is the latest case sustaining the right of 
the States to prescribe a poll tax. The 
validity of a Georgia statute levying a poll 
tax was involved. I quote from the opinion: 

“To make the payment of poll taxes a 
requisite to vote is not to deny any privilege 


or immunity protected by the fourteenth 
amendment. The privilege of voting is not 


derived from the United States, but is con- 
ferred by the State and, save as restrained by 
the fifteenth amendmenth (right to vote 
regardless of race, color, or previous servi- 
tude) or the nineteenth amendment (wom- 
an’s suffrage) and other provisions of the 
Federal Constitution, the State may condi- 
tion suffrage as it deems proper.” 

The exclusive function of the State with 
respect to suffrage was recognized when the 


nineteenth amendment was proposed and 
adopted. Before the amendment woman's 
suffrage did not obtain in many States. 


Without an amendment Congress is without 
power to pass the poll tax bills. Neither has 
Congress the power to pass bills relieving sol- 
diers and sailors in war from paying poll 
taxes, no matter by whom introduced. Only 
the States have the power. Mississippi is 
among the States that have already passed 
laws to relieve soldiers and sailors from poll- 
tax payments in the second World War. The 
functions of the States remain in war and 
peace 

While admitting that Federal poll-tax bills 
are of doubtful constitutionality under the 
Breedlove case, proponents contend that such 


legislation is now constitutional under the 
recent decision of the Supreme Court on 
May 26, 1941, in the case of U. S. v. Classic 


(313 U. S. 299). Proponents assert that poll 
taxes may be abolished under section 4, ar- 
ticle 1, under the Classic case. The case 
arose in Louisiana where there is no poll-tax 
requirement for voting. The qualifications 
of voters was neither involved nor decided in 
the Classic case. There is a difference be- 
tween the qualifications of section 2 and the 
time and manner of holding elections in 
section 4. There was a criminal prosecution 
in the Classic case for a violation of sections 
19 and 20 of the Criminal Code, by allegations 
denying to qualified voters the right to have 
their votes counted and the right to enjoy 
the privileges and immunities guaranteed 
by the Constitution and laws of the United 
States. It was alleged that the voters were 
qualified. The most that can be said of the 
Classic case is that it overruled the New- 
berry case with respect to Federal jurisdic- 
tion in primary elections. A very able, dis- 
senting opinion was rendered by Justice 
Douglas in which Justice Black and Justice 
Murphy concurred, maintaining that there 
was no Federal jurisdiction over primary elec- 
tions. Qualified voters are protected in pri- 
mary elections in the exercise of their privi- 








lege of voting in Federal elections, under the 
Classic case. 

At the time of the decision in the Classic 
case the sixth circuit court had upheld the 
doctrine in the Breedlove case in the Pirtle 
case reported in One Hundred and Eighteenth 
Federal (2), page 218, involving a poll-tax 
requirement in Tennessee. The liberals and 
the crusaders for poll-tax repeal, following 
the decision in the Classic case, insisted that 
the question be passed upon by the Supreme 
Court as now constituted. Their wish has 
been gratified, but their views have again been 
overruled. The Supreme Court, as now con- 
stituted, on October 3, 1941, in the Pirtle case 
(314 U. S. 621), denied a petition for a writ of 
certiorari. The right of the States to limit 
the franchise by the imposition of a poll tax 
has again been upheld by the Supreme Court. 

As I have indicated, I frankly admit that 
the poll tax has restricted Negro suffrage in 
the South. Ignorant Negro voting and carpet- 
bag rule resulted in a saturnalia of corruption 
in the South following the War between the 
States. The tragic era of reconstruction will 
never be forgotten. When the carpetbagger 
was finally overthrown, in the contest between 
the whites of the South, Negro voting, largely 
ignorant, still contributed to strife and vio- 
lence, and in some cases to bloodshed, in 
elections. 

The protective tariff has resulted in eco- 
nomic slavery for the poor of the South, 
largely engaged in cotton farming, whether 
white or black. The discriminations against 
the Negroes and poor whites of the South are 
economic rather than political. Citizens of 
New England, and other States, protected by 
the tariff, can make a far greater contribution 
to the elimination of poverty and ignorance 
in the South by advocating the repeal of the 
dishonest protective tariff than they can by 
interfering in the internal political affairs of 
the Southern States. 

Disfranchisement in the South does not 
result from the poll tax alone. There are 
literacy and educational qualifications sim- 
ilar to the literacy tests that obtain in Mas- 
sachusetts, Connecticut, and 10 other 
States outside of the South. There is no 
advocacy of the repeal of the literacy tests, 
As long as these tests obtain the poll tax in 
connection with other qualificati results 
in a more satisfactory and effective limita- 
tion of the suffrage. The administration of 
the literacy tests with the poll tax is more 
satisfactcry. As long as these limitations 
obtain the abolition of the poll tax will not 
enfranchise Negroes otherwise disqualified. 

Poll taxes and other restrictive qualifica- 
tions, while some good men, both white and 
black, were disfranchised, were imperative to 
preserve the civilization and white suprem- 
of the South. The Supreme Court has 
uniformly upheld the poll-tax requirements 
because were no discrimina be- 
tween the whites and blacks 

While there are a few prominent advocates 
of poll-tax repeal in the South, by and large 
the agitators in the South are among the 
communistic groups. The crusaders and re- 
formers advccating repeal are generally cit- 
izens of other States who have an itch to 
regulate the political affairs of States in which 
they do not live; they are interlopers the 
internal affairs of other jurisdictions. Others 
indulge in appeals to class and racial hatreds 
that can only hinder the low-income 
of the South, whether white or black 
side interference is always resented 

Disfranchisement of the ignorant and illit- 
erate has really contributed to the welfare of 
both whites and blacks. Either the or 
the other race, where the populations are 
about evenly divided, must control. The 
people of the South will continue to work out 
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their problems for the improvement of the 
underprivileged. Better relations today 
among Negroes and whites obtain in the 


South than in other States, 
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Public education and training will result 
in the qualifications of the children of the 
Jow-income groups. Patriotism will be pro- 
moted if all citizens have an interest and a 
stake in the Government. The annual poll 
tax is far less than the amount paid by the 
pocrest of the poor for weekly admissions to 
motion pictures. 

There are Negro voters in the South. They 
control the Republican organizations in the 
Southern States, including Mississippi. Their 
control, unfortunately, is still not free from 
the manipulation and alleged influences of 
money that resulted in suffrage restrictions 
in the South. 

The Negro is still ruthless in his control. 
White Republicans from principle have no 
voice in their party in the South. Until the 
Negro purifies the political system which he 





controls in the South, and purges his par- 
ticipation in elections and conventions 
restricted suffrage will continue to be im- 


perative for the preservation of good govern- 
ment in the South. 


One of the alleged reasons for poll-tax 
repeal is that poll taxes promote machine 
rule in the South. The allegations are 


usually with respect to political machines in 
a few of the large cities of the South 
remedy is not to repeal but to enforce 
laws which prevent the payment of poll taxes 
by third persons and which protect the 
secret ballot. The reformers, in speaking of 
machine rule in the South, and of alleged 
corruption, without submitting proof, make 
no reference to machine rule in many cities 
of the North and East where there are no 
poll taxes, and to the general charg that 
Negro delegates to Republican National Con- 
ventions, since the passage of suffrage re- 
strictions, are still alleged to be manipulated 
and influenced by money considerations. 
There is more substance to the charge with 
respect to Negro corruption where the 
Negroes control than there is with respect 
to machine control in the poll-tax States. 
The people of the country thus have an 
example today of what would continue to 
obtain in the South if poll taxes and other 
restrictions were repealed. 

Under Republican national administrations 
charges of selling post offices freely obtain in 
Mississippi and other States where the Ne- 
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groes control. heodore Roosevelt under k 
to purify and clean out the alleged corrup- 
tion by appointing white referees in the 
South His efforts failed. The same in- 
fluences among the colored voters still c in 
in the Republican Party of the South. To- 
day, as in reconstruction days, the whites 
are driven from the Republican Party of 
the South by the ruthless dominatior f 
Negro control. The one-party system | 
resulted. 

Again the argument that the repeal of t 
poll tax would result in the enfranchis 
of Negroes is not borne out by repeal in N 
Carolina, Florida, and Louisiana. Ther 


larger percentage of voters chiefly because ed- 


ucation is more general. The poll t 
repealed in North Carolina in 1920. Th 
Was an increase in voting largely as a 


of the nineteenth amendment. There w 
increase in votins Florida gain 
seat in the House of Representatives 

marily because of the increase in populat 








The poll tax was repealed 
1936. There has been no material increase i 
the Negro vote. Negroes are generally mem- 


bers of the Republican Party; they are ineli- 
gible to participate in Democratic primari 


They do vote in Presidential electi« Pub- 
lic officials, including Senators and Repre- 
sentatives, are chosen in the _ primaries. 
Usually there is no opposition to the Demo- 
cratic nominees in the general elections. The 
primaries control 

At the time of the adoption of the poll tax 
and other restrictions in the South the con- 
vention system cbtained i lection of 
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candidates for office. Following suffrage re- 

strictions the primary appeared. There are 

more people in the low-income groups par- 

ticipating in the selection of their Repre- 

sentatives and Senators and other public 

officials in Mississippi and other Southern 

States than there were at the time of the 

edoption of suffrage restrictions. The pri- 

mary will continue to eliminate Negroes who 

are Republicans and will continue to permit 

the voting of those in the low-income groups 

otherwise qualified who are willing to pay 

the nominal amount of $1 or $2 as a tax for 

the privilege of supporting the government 

that educate their children and protects 
their lives 

The claim is made that Representatives in 

Congr poll-tax States are chosen 

by a small percent of the population. It is 

said that the Representative from the Third 

Congressional District of Mississippi, which 

is tl strict that I represent, received only 

2.172 1 the general election of 1938 

If th who u this alleged argument were 

fair they w ld give the complete picture 
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Again there are differences in population 
and in votes in districts in other jurisdictions. 
There are discriminations in representation 
in State legislatures in non-poll-tax States. 
There has been no redistricting by State legis- 
latures for generations in many non-poll-tax 
States, notwithstanding the inequalities of 
populations. Nevada, with a population of 
91,058 has 1 Representative and that Repre- 
sentative has the some vote as the Represen- 
tative of the district containing a population 
of 300,000 and more. Nevada has the same 
number of Senators as New York, with a 
population of 12,588,066. The advocates of 
repeal are inconsistent. The proponents are 
more interested in propaganda than they are 
in patriotism. 

Among the more conspicuous so-called re- 
formers in the movement for repeal are the 
labor groups, including the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations and the American 
Federation of Labor. They denounce the re- 
quirement of a poll tax of $1 or $2, at the 
same time they justify a vastly larger tax for 
the privilege of working. Membership in the 
unions is subject to the payment of a tax 
According to the labor groups, those who do 
not pay should be denied the right to work. 
If voting should be free so should work. The 
poll-tax payments are small and reasonable. 
The requirements for working should be no 
more. The reformers should practice what 
they preach. Their acts speak so loudly that 
their voice is without influence 

In conceding literacy tests which obtain 
not only in voting but in service in the Army 
in time of war, inasmuch as the Army de- 
clines to accept enrollees under the Selective 
Service who cannot read and write, the pro- 
ponents of repeal are estopped to deny to the 
States the right to prescribe the poll tax as a 
qualification. One is just as much-a qualifi- 
cation as the other. Who would deny that 
George Washington was a patriot although he 
favored property qualifications for suffrage? 

Finally, the proponents assert that the poll 
tax is contrary to the fundamentals of de- 
mocracy, and they urge its abolition as a war 
measure. This is equivalent to saying that 
democracy would be made secure by the 
abolition of the poll tax. The argument is 
refuted by the fact that poll taxes do not 
obtain in totalitarian governments. There is 
no poll tax in Germany or Italy 

It has become popular to invoke the war 
argument when all others fail. The conten- 
tion would be more valid if repeal had not 
been urged long before the war. The dif- 
ference between totalitarianism and democ- 
racy is not the difference between poll taxes 
and no voll taxes. Universal suffrage is not 
synonym 43 with democracy Intelligence, 
rather than numbers, counts in a republic. 
Democracy may be so soft and easy that it 
will not endure. The founding fathers be- 
lieved in freedom; they established the Re- 
public; they believed in property qualifica- 
tions for voting. Who will claim that they 
were not as loyal to country and as devoted to 
patriotism as the poll-tax reformers of today? 

Freedom is the great objective of the At- 
lantic Charter The Constitution accords 
freedom in suffrage to the States. That free- 
dom should continue unless the Constitution 
is amended. Advocates of Federal repeal treat 
the Constitution lightly and apparently re- 
gard it as nothing but a scrap of paper 

Freedom and democracy do not come by 
force. They are promoted by persuasion and 
sooperation. I oppose forcing democracy on 
any people. I advocate freedom and 
determination. 

f there is to be a repeal of the poll tax it 
should be by the States. The States them- 
selves are considering the problem. While 
Arkansas in an election in 1938 refused to 
abolish the tax, measures for repeal are pend- 
ing in Tennessee 

When the sons of the rich and of the poor, 

the lettered and of the unlettered, are 
fighting and dying side by side on the five 


self- 
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continents and on the seven seas, the pas- 
sage of a bill that deprives the people of the 
South of the freedom to prescribe the ballot 
now guaranteed to them by the Constitu- 
tion wouid hinder the war effort. The usur- 
pation of such power would be resented; dis- 
unity would result; the war might be pro- 
longed. There would be internal strife that 
would hinder if not delay the war effort. 

It is time for tolerance; it is time for jus- 
tice. They are more essential if possible in 
war than in peace. The freedom accorded 
to the States, the rights guaranteed by the 
Constitution, must be preserved as the peo- 
ple of all the States cooperate and sacrifice to 
win the war. The supreme need is unity and 
cooperation. America must be saved before 
America is reformed. 


Resolutions of the Legislature of 
Louisiana 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES DOMENGEAUX 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 9, 1942 


Mr. DOMENGEAUX. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude two resolutions of the Legislature 
of the State of Louisiana, which have 
reference to Federal prohibitions in hunt- 
ing the purple gaHinule, commonly called 
blue peter, and proposed trucking regu- 
lations covered by Office of Defense 
Transportation Order No. 5. 

The blue peter has for many years done 
a considerable amount of damage to rice 
crops in Louisiana, and the prohibitions 
included in present regulations heve in- 
creased this damage. I feel that some- 
thing should be done to lift these regu- 
lations, and I have accordingly contacted 
Mr. Ickes, Secretary of the Interior. 

The effective date of O. D. T. Order No. 
5, which regulates the trucking industry, 
has been postponed to July 1. This post- 
ponement is a result of a great number 
of complaints from truckers who are in 
specialized lines. One of these special- 
ized lines is the hauling of seafood prod- 
ucts from south Louisiana to the east 
coast, and, should these regulations be- 
come effective, the transportation of sea- 
foods by truck would suffer material 
losses, as it is impossible to obtain 175 
percent load as a back haul in this busi- 
ness. I have contacted Mr. Joseph B. 
Eastman, Director of the Office of De- 
fense Transportation, asking that this 
form of transportation be exempt from 
the order and hope to receive a favorable 
answer from him very shortly. 

The resolutions follow: 

Concurrent resolution memorializing the 
Office of Defense Transportation, an agency 
of the Federal Government, to exempt from 
the effects of order No. 5, or any similar 
order, motor vehicles operated in the 
transportation of sea food and the products 
of waters of the State of Louisiana 
Whereas the Office of Defense Transporta- 

tion, a Federal agency, has issued its order 

No. 5 restricting or prohibiting the use of 

certain motor vehicles, and affecting those 

transporting food products taken from the 
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waters of Louisiana, and unless such vehicles 
can be so utilized as to carry full iwads at all 
times; and 

Whereas the laws of Louisiana, particularly 
section 3 of Act 301 of 1938 relating to 
exemptions from classification of motor 
vehicles for hire, place such motor vehicles 
transporting water products in the same 
classification as those engaged in transport- 
ing soil products; and 

Whereas such sea food and water products 
must be loaded at remote, unpopulated, 
dead-end places; and 

Whereas it is impossible to secure full 
loads to such dead-end points; and 

Whereas such order if not modified will be 
highly prejudicial and will tend to discourage 
transportation to market of Louisiana sea 
foods; and 

Whereas the efficient cultivation, conser- 
vation, and use of our natural food resources 
is urgently required during the war 
emergency: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Legislature of Louisiana, 
That the Office of Defense Transportation be, 
and hereby is, memorialized to modify its 
Order No. 5, or any similar order, so as to 
place motor vehicles transporting sea food or 
water products in the same classification as 
vehicles transporting products of the soil; 
and be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this concurrent 
resolution be forthwith forwarded to the 
Office of Defense Transportation, Washington, 
D. C., to the Congressional Members from 
Louisiana, and to the press. 


House Concurrent Resolution 7 


Memorializing the Secretary of the Interior, 
Hon. Harold Ickes, to conduct an investi- 
gation into the widespread damage being 
done to crops in southwest Louisiana by 
the purple gallinule (commonly called the 
blue peter, blue rail, or rice bird) and ur- 
gently requesting him to issue a permit 
allowing all residents of said section to 
shoot said migratory birds 


Whereas the Secretary of the Interior, by 
virtue of authority vested in him by sections 
8 and 4 of the Migratory Bird and Treaty Act 
of July 8, 1918 (40 Stat 755), as amended 
by the act of June 20, 1936 (49 Stat. 1555), 
the administration of said act, as amended, 
having been transferred to said Secretary of 
the Interior on July 1, 1939, pursuant to the 
Reorganization Act of 1939 (Public, No. 19, 
76th Cong.), has established regulations 
which have been promulgated by the Presi- 
dent of the United States on August 11, 1939, 
by Proclamation No. 2345; and 

Whereas it was establishéd in regulation 1 
that by definition the gallinules and other 
rails are migratory birds included in the 
terms of the conventions between the United 
States and Great Britain and the United 
Mexican States, respectively; and 

Whereas regulation 10 deals with the issu- 
ance of permits to kill migratory birds inju- 
rious to property; and 

Whereas many farmers, tenants, sharecrop- 
pers, and other residents of southwest Louisi- 
ana are aggrieved because of the widespread 
damage to crops being done by these rails; 
and 

Whereas the bird is seriously harmful to 
agriculture and other interests in southwest 
Louisiana; and 

Whereas it is impossible for the general 
public to assist the farmer in his fight against 
these birds under present regulations and 
permits, since they are forbidden to shoot 
them: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Legislature of Louisiana, 
That the Secretary of the Interior, Hon. 
Harold Ickes, be, and he is hereby, memorial- 
ized to conduct a complete investigation as 
to the nature and extent of the injury, the 
specie of bird doing the damage, and the 
nature of the remedies, and to issue a permit 





allowing all interested persons to kill the 
gallinule (or rail); be it further 

Resolved, That copies of this concurrent 
resolution be immediately forwarded by the 
secretary of the senate to the Honorable 
Harold L. Ickes, Secretary of the Interior, 
the Louisiana senatorial and congressional 
representatives in Washington, and to the 
press. 





Extension of the Civil Service To Cover 
Legal Positions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN M. HOUSTON 


OF KANS/S 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 9, 1942 


Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Speaker, the 
President, by Executive order, has exer- 
cised his authority to bring mo§8t of the 
Federal legal positions into the classified 
civil service. He has established within 
the Civil Service Commission a board of 
legal examiners to develop and adminis- 
ter the procedures to be used in this im- 
portant extension of the merit system. 
The question before the House is wheth- 
er we shall insist upon nullifying the 
action of the President by forbidding the 
use of funds for this purpose. It seems 
to me clear that we should not. 

Congress has always recognized the 
special authority of the President with 
respect to the personnel of the executive 
branch and the development of the civil- 
service system. For more than 70 
years—at least, since the act of March 3, 
1871 (16 Stat. 514)—the President has 
been expressly authorized by statute to 
prescribe regulations for the admission 
of persons into the Federal civil service. 
Under the Civil Service Act it is the Pres- 
ident who promulgates the rules, deter- 
mines the requirements of good adminis- 
tration, and may exempt or include par- 
ticular classes of positions. And while 
Congress has from time to time excluded 
particular types of employment from the 
civil-service requirements, less than 2 
years ago, in the Ramspeck Act, the 
President was explicitly empowered to 
override such special exemptions by Ex- 
ecutive order. 

We are therefore dealing with a mat- 
ter within the realm of traditional Presi- 
dential authority, as that authority was 
sweepingly reaffirmed by Congress less 
than 2 years ago. We are, moreover, 
dealing with an exercise of Presidential 
authority which could hardly have oc- 
curred in a more responsible way. The 
extension of civil service to legal posi- 
tions was unanimously recommended by 
the Committee on Civil Service Improve- 
ment, headed by Mr. Justice Reed, after 
studying the problem for almost 2 years. 
Differences of opinion as to method were 
carefully reported by the committee, and 
received extensive consideration. The 
plan which the President followed had 
the largest support in the Reed commit- 
tee, including that of Justice Reed, and 
was generally favored by the legal pro- 
fession both within and without the Gov- 
ernment. 








| 
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It is to me unthinkable—especially at 
the present time—that the House should 
seriously wish to repudiate the action of 
the President in this deliberative exercise 
of an authority so traditionally reccg- 
nized and so recently reaffirmed. 

Apart from the deference we owe to the 
President’s authority, the Board of Legal 
Examiners program, under the Executive 
order, is a sound undertaking, entitled 
to support on the merits. The Board’s 
work parallels that of other sections of 
the Examining Division of the Commis- 
sion. It is work that must be done now 
that attorneys are included in the civil 
service; and I am satisfied that it is being 
done and will be done by the Board in an 
exceptionally responsible way. 

The Board has been in existence for 
almost a year. Its activity and its plans 
have been fully described to the House 
and Senate committees. We are not 
dealing with only a paper plan. We 
know that the Board’s program for estab- 
lishing a register in the lower grades on 
the basis of open competition involves 
a Nation-wide examination, including 
oral interviews before regional com- 
mittees drawn from the bench and the 
bar. We know that in establishing a 
register the Board intends to abide by 
the apportionment rule and to take 
affirmative action to prevent the concen- 
tration of legal appointments from par- 
ticular States or schools. We know that 
it has no artificial or discriminatory ideas 
about eligibility for the Government legal 
service; and that it is concerned with 
the competence of attorneys and not 
with their law schools, their politics, or 
their point of view. We know that its 
ideas about examinations are entirely 
sound and that it will avoid the error 
of subjecting lawyers to law-school and 
bar-examinations tests. 

I say that we know these things be- 
cause they have been solemnly stated 
by the Attorney General and the Solicitor 
General, by Mr. Marion Smith, of At- 
lanta, and Mr. Van Hecke, of Chapel Hill, 
with the concurrence of the other mem- 
bers of the Board, whose veracity we have 
no right to doubt. I say that we know 
these things because all the evidence 
points in this direction and there is none 
the other way. 

We know that under the Executive 
order any registers established by the 
Board must be unranked, preserving the 
discretion of the appointing officers to 
select anyone who wins a place on the 
eligible list. The Board will not certify 
particular persons for particular posi- 
tions. The selection of individuals will 
continue to be the task of the general 
counsels themselves. What the Board 
will do and all that it can do is to assure 
that the selection is confined to compe- 
tent attorneys; and that the opportunity 
to qualify for positions is extended to 
lawyers throughout the whole country on 
the basis of open competition. 

We also know that in the noncompeti- 
tive examinations given to attorneys se- 
lected for appointment by the 


Various 


agencies—pending the establishment of 
registers—the Board has_ operated 
through examining committees drawn 
from its own members, from ranking 
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Government lawyers, and from the pri- 
ate bar. Only on the hasis of an oral 
‘<amination by such a committee can a 

tion be rejected and the applicant 
then has an appeal to the Board. More 
than a hundred attorneys have served 
on these committees, many of them of 
nigh distinction on the bench and at the 
bar. For civilian legal appointments in 
the War Department, this examining 
function is performed by a committee 
designated by the Secretary of War, with 
two of its three members commissioned 

officers. It is difficult to conceive of a 

fairer system or one involving less dan- 

ger that power will be concentrated or 
abused. 

The 10 present members of the Board 
are drawn from 8 different States: Ala- 
bama, Georgia, Massachusetts, New 
Mexico, New York, North Carolina, Ten- 
nessee, and Utah. They are drawn from 
8 different law schools, including 3 
evening schools; and one of the members, 
Mr. Smith, studied law in the office of his 
father, Senator Hoke Smith. The 5 
members of the Board’s professional staff 
are drawn from 5 States, Colorado, Kan- 
sas, Missouri, New York, and Wisconsin, 
and from 5 different schools, only 1 in 
the East. Again I say it is difficult to 
imagine an enterprise of this kind under- 
taken in a way that is less likely to result 
in abuse. 

However opinions may formerly have 
differed, the Board now has exceedingly 
general support. It is enthusiastically 
endorsed by the Attorney General, the 
general counsels, and the other ranking 
law officers, upon whose nominations the 
Board has passed. It has the active sup- 
port of the American Bar Association, 
expressed to the House and Senate com- 
mittees by the president of the associa- 
tion, Mr. Walter P. Armstrong, of Mem- 
phi TI Civil Service Commission, 
originally partial to a different plan, is 
now vigorously in support. President 
Mitchell and Mr. Cannon both stated be- 
fore the Senate Committee that they 
would not have wished the Board to pro- 
ceed any differently and doubted that 
without the Board the Commission could 
have done as well. The law schools 
throughout the country—I do not mean 
tl large € ern schools—have voiced 
heir solid approvs The Senate com- 

tee and the Senate were satisfied that 
the Board should be permitted to live 

In fairness to a solid effort by respon- 

d to the public service, 
, 


nouid acquiesce, 


Flag Day and the Agricultural Situation 
in New York State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES W. WADSWORTH 


NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, Ju 
Mr. WADSWORTH. 
Flag Day, June 14, the 





Empire State Society, Sons of the Amer- 
ican Revolution, has prepared a tribute 
to the flag. I am a member of the asso- 
ciation and feel that the tribute should 
have as wide a distribution as possible. 
With the permission of the House, I am 
inserting it in my remarks: 
THE FLAG 
(By William S. Bennet, President, 
State Society, Sons of the 
Revolution ) 


Empire 
American 


Our flag always thrills me. It is beautiful. 
None other compares with it. It is beautiful 
under all conditions—in the sunlight; under 
a lowering sky; rising to staff head at dawn 
with the morning light, and fluttering to 
earth at sunset; floating over our ships and 
at the head of marching columns; enfolding 
the casket of the soldier-dead—always beauti- 
ful, always appropriate 

There is nothing accidental about the flag. 
Before its present form was agreed upon, at 
least 48 other forms were tried and discarded. 
At the time that it was adopted it differed 
from every other flag. There is no kingly 
crown Oneour flag, no prince’s coat of arms. 
It is a people’s flag. There is no motto. The 
flag itself speaks. Everything about it is 
symbolic. The 13 stripes represent the 
Thirteen Colonies that gave us our country. 
The white typifies the purity of the motives 
of the men who formed our Republic. For 
countless centuries white has been the em- 
blem of innocence. The red is a perpetual 
memorial, It represents blood. It is a me- 
morial to every man, and every woman, too, 
who at any time or place has died for liberty. 
It represents our Revolutionary ancestors, 
but it represents, too, the men at Bataan, at 
Corregidor, on the seven seas, and in many 
foreign lands who are dying, daily, for liberty. 

The color, blue, typifies the thoughts and 
aspirations of practically all of our people. 
They were an agricultural people, and a por- 
tion of them gained their living on the seas. 
They worked under the blue arch of the 
heavens. They sailed on the blue surface of 
the seas. On the horizon of many, the blue 
arch of the heavens continually met the blue 
of the sea 

And the stars. A star for each State. 
Why was the star chosen? Ours were a reli- 
g They saw, as did the psalmist, 
that “the heavens declare the glory of God, 
and the firmament showeth his handiwork; 
day unto day uttereth speech, and night unto 
night showeth knowledge.” It is a religious 
emblem of all people. None other is so uni- 
versal. It is the symbol of hope and aspira- 
tion. So they chose the blue ground and the 
shining star. They are a complete symbol of 
unity 

Our national anthem deals with the flag. 
Its “broad stripes and bright stars.” 

Daniel Webster, in the peroration of one 
of his greatest speeches in the Senate, voiced 
the feeling of everyone toward the flag when 
he sami that when his eyes beheld it for the 
last time he wanted to see it as it was—not 
a stripe erased, not a star dimmed. The hope 
and aspiration so expressed we have main- 
tained and are maintaining and will main- 
tain 

And Wilbur 
prophetically 


gious people 


Nesbitt, 50 years ago, sang 
Your flag and my flag 

And how it flies today 
In your land and my land 

And half a world away; 
Rose red and blood red 

The stripes forever gleam; 
Snow white and soul white— 

The good forefathers dream; 
Sky blue and true blue 

With stars to gleam arig] 

he gloried guidon of tl 

A shelter througl 
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Your flag and my flag, 
And, oh, how much it holds— 
Your land and my land 
Secure within its folds; 
Your heart and my heart 
Beat quicker at the sight; 
Sun-kissed and wind-tossed, 
Red and blue and white; 
The one flag—the great flag, 
The flag for me and you. 


Mr. Speaker, New York State, accord- 
ing to the Department of Agriculture, 
faces, as do other parts of the United 
States, the most serious farm-labor sit- 
uation in our history. The Reader’s Di- 
gest, in its issue of May of this year, car- 
ries the following warning: 


The Department of Agriculture warns that 
we face the most serious farm-labor shortage 
in our history. A number of local plans are 
aimed at meeting this shortage. In Oregon, 
200,000 women 18 and over have been regis- 
tered to do voluntary work wherever men 
must be replaced. In Goodhue, Minn., and 
other communities, businessmen and high- 
school students have been enrolled, and farm- 
ers are already picking likely candidates from 
the list. Berkshire County, Mass., is plan- 
ning to put uniforms on 500 high-school boys 
and send them out in school busses to short- 
handed farmers. The junior victory army, 
sponsored by Hearst newspapers from coast 
to coast, is signing up boys and girls from 10 
to 18 for volunteer work on the land. The 
United States Employment Service is Organ- 
izing to place labor—including young people— 
on farms where it is needed. Those who 
wish to help by enrollire for such work 
should inquire of the nearest United States 
Kmployment Service office or, in rural areas, 
of their county farm agent. 


In New York State the education de- 
partment, the agricultural schools and 
colleges, and the United States Employ- 
ment Service, when there was a shortage 
of farm labor in 1941, realized there 
would be a greater shortage in 1942 and 
started nearly a year ago to prepare for 
it. They chose the United States Em- 
ployment Service to be the registering 
agency because that was the only body 
that was State-wide, with numerous 
places of registration. All the county 
agents are in this picture, so it is the 
regular employment office that is doing 
this work with the cooperation of every 
other agency in the State, both State and 
national. 

The Empire State Society, Sons of the 
American Revolution, is cooperating with 
these agencies. The New York Times, in 
a recent issue, carried the following in 
relation to the personal registration of 
its president for farm labor: 

LAWYER TO WORK ON FARM-—BENNET, EX-REPRE- 
SENTATIVE, TO DO HIS BIT FOR VICTORY 

Former Representative William 8. Bennet, 
president of the Empire State Society of the 
Sons of the American Revolution, reported 
yesterday to its board of managers that he 
had registered for farm labor for the 2 weeks 
beginning August 1 at the Farm Registration 
Division, 124 East Twenty-eighth Street. 

“It is all right to be a member of an organ- 
ization and to buy bonds, and the members 
of our society are doing that probably to a 
greater extent proportionately than the aver- 
age citizen,” Mr. Bennet said. “But those o’ 
us who have kinsmen in the armed services 
naturally feel that we wish to do something 
of a physical character 

“I think also that my kinsmen in the 
service will feel assisted in their efforts and 
sacrifices, which are far greater than any 
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that I can make, if they know that I am 
doing something which most people regard 
as discommoding. But frankly, I look for- 
ward to 2 weeks on a farm next summer with 
no apprehension whatever.” 

Mr. Bennet, a Republican, who also has 
been a member of the assembly and a mu- 


Offices of the U. S. Employmen 


nicipal court justice, is a lawyer in active 
practice. 


The following is a list of New York 
employment offices in New York State at 
which registrations for farm labor may 

i be made: 


t Service for New York State 


OUTSIDE OF NEW YORK CITY 








































































Code Office address Telephone Manager 
TEE FORO a viertbctiensinadasede 112 State St., Albany-......... So ae Frederick H, Evans, su- 
perintendent, 
Di MED sti ocua ncmemmais 40 Steuben St... <cccccccccncee| el Elmer H. Neuman, 
Eo See BN ic cncwcneuuccuce y A ) Ree ee ae John M. Wever. 
4, Saratoga Springs............ | 376 RU iacinntcaminmas= I cee ice ageadl Thomas S. Ryan. 
5. Schenectady (J). ...........- ee i a A oo aaa George F. Mahar. 
a al aia cl kareena saline GD 8 ie ae William J, Dwyer. 
I 258 Brodd WAY..ccecccccouces- Pi nnn weoews Gwynne Ross. 
Bah PN vinwecsicln thd, eibeudoae ll eee ON iia ticat ein Willis P. Goldin. 
pO eee INR Sa 2 ee Kenneth A. Simpson, 
13, Poughkeepsie (J)_........... NN Te see Lloyd H. Nichols, 
TA,  HEDAUIGO WE c nepecacocecac« SI BS ine» cceediniin Ea tit cin etaiaen DeWitt Garrison, 
Be, EE SOP chtedenedhowscoccess 85 South Broadway.....-...-.-- a a Charles Williams, 
eae I CI a etetit i i ele tani B. Gordon Byron. 
NS a ra a ee EC ae Anthony R. Nocton, 
ra | 931 Broadway .....«...<<eccaen I a ated Melvin Bergstrom. 
ne EE GN: candcacccenececonce 110 Genesee St., Utica_......-- i Re adpetaieniancesieeid | Arthur H. VanAuken, 
superintendent. 
i FN ON cic teehee a tet eee Gerard V. Heckler. 
Sih EOE canine tiimatidesimans 45 Oak St....... a Arthur Dillon. 
. Saranac Lake..............- 6 Main St REE Albert F. Flanigan, 
CR AES eee 28a 106 North George RU aioe hscanhonsaentaees | Donald D. Finlay. 
So 230 Main St iin ahiestsashanaianberba C, Albion Kenworthy 
NE i cn adh nila edlibubinn | 102 Green St PN dg cn nace | Oliver Clingen 
a 500 Main St... es are | John T. Manion 
i a ae 63 North Main St..........-- CD ase deena | Charles L. Finch. 
gS RES eee ee 39 Market St ives are ae | Robert A. Blodgett. 
District TIE C868. .acaccescesessess Merchants Bank Bldg., Syra- | 5-4171............- Dennis F. Sullivan, su- 
cuse. perintendent. 
Bed Pe etnias P|) ya et sotkkdtcakcowecunuad Dar! Nall 
RU SU Sl hn cctewes | Edgar Forrester, 
40. Syracuse (HJ)..........-.-- Chimes Bldg. (Comm.)_-.....| 5-4171_.......----. | Fred A. Christ. 
i OR ioe cdwncenaebe 401 South State St. (Ind.)...-. d OPT Raciiatemmebde | Harold 8, Pierce 
gO eee: Light & Power Bldg.........- a | Joseph B. Carey 
ee | 201 West Ist St | 2325 | Robert N. Peti 
er WOR oe Cat EPO Osan cn cccsnacaee< | Francis H. Robarge. 
Se eee 108 Genesee St | J. Russell Terpening. 
gg) Pa ey eee | rrr RR. os omainndee i: Sees | 
$0. Binghamton (J).......-....- | 43 Chenango St. ...........--- MS cote | lat Re acting) 
I a a al | 29 North Broad St............ | he IO | Grace E. Hovey 
PRIN: ee 8 Se | 256 Main St... 5 ica a a Leela acebaed Katherine W ruff, 
DR EY Gb cinducuncnesatese | 65 Broad S8t., Rochester......| MAin 9060..... | Paul B. Smit superin- 
tenae 
47, Ithaca 121 East eae | Ern F. Egbert (A 
60. Rochester | 65 Broad a D. Thomas Atterbu 
pe 
51. Rochester 155 West Main St, (Ind.)...-- M Ain 9060........ Frederick G. I 
PS ee eee 138 Main St........ a eee vada | Paul J. Best 
OO UO | n OONE i cede onnsaes SU n> oa dae saade Bernard J. D 
60. Dansville | 154 Main St ee ee eh ee Edwin §y 
96. Elmira (J) 219 East Church St......-.--.- ON | Wet rW. ft 
98. Hornell. ...-- 2 Se) baa 4 _.| Paul B. MeM 
District V office. ....<...-.cc..onee 143 C W 4242........] Leo A. Sv 
} | intend 
On & Jac Ne eed PR a aceneia | Earl C. W 
Mh TOG (0) nancies neers | 403 M t. (Comm.)...-..- | Wash, 4242........| Carmon 1 
i? OD oc 51 I St. (Ind.) ae ee eee ne. H rt A. I 
73. Niagara Falls (J).........-..- ai a ccc ceaeeda Ie Seen anaes Frar . 2 
Or Te i Race St a MO ivchenskecswoien Vin ey I ell 
Sea ee OO I A i mi a Ed iM. Ss 3 (A). 
79. Ja OO AR 13 J 2 ae ii chitin eitietaesigadreen D 1 ADI ard 
ey swe 109 Laure es 7“ pata aninanb wee James T. Fay 
| 
METROPOLITAN SUBURBAN OFFICES 
SS :; 
Distr tet: VE Oi cctiittbicadsctianwer 342 Ma 1 Ave., New York | MUrray Hil George B. Seyfarth, su- 
Cit 2-1530, j per t 
5. St. Georegt te i 25 H Pe ae | GIbralter 7-2931 Lewis I 
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The Governor of Alaska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 8, 1942 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, especially in view of the increas- 
ingly critical importance of Alaska in the 
defense and safety of all America, the fol- 
lowing article regarding Alaska’s present 
Governor, by Richard L. Neuberger, and 
his work seems to me to deserve the 
attention of the Congress: 

GRUENING OF ALASKA—A LIBERAL WiTH SoctA 
VISION GOVERNS OuR Me@sT IMPORTANT TER- 
RITORIAL OUTPOST 

(By Richard L. Neuberger) 

At the most critical moment in its history 
America’s biggest territorial 
ruled by the most extraordinary man ever 
to sit behind the totem-pole pillars of Gov~- 
ernment House in Juneau. Because his 
father had been a famous surgeon Ernest 
Gruening became a surgeon, too. Then one 
afternoon in 1912 he decided he was more 
interested in journalism and his country’s 
neighbors of the Western Hemisphere. He 
took off his operating gown and never put 
iton again. Today, 3 decades later, Gruening 
at 55 is Governor of Alaska at a time when 
the conduct of that office may be a factor in 
the fate of us all. 

As these words are written Japanese in- 


possession is 





vading forces menace Australia Yet Aus- 
tralia is no nearer to Japan than Alaska. 
The New York Daily Mirror recently pointed 
out that had the Japanese conquest covered 
the same distance in the north Pacific which 
it has to the south, Alaska would be oc- 


cupied and enemy bombers would be based 








within 500 miles of Seattle. This means 
that Ernest Gruening, M. D., now has on 
his hands more lives that he could ever hope 
to have in an entire career of surgery. 
Alaska in this war will be either a cau ay 
that carries American troops to Asia or a 
bridge by which the aggressor will reach 
America. 

The late Gen. William Mitchell, pioneer 
advocate of air power, once remarked that 
“he who holds Alaska holds th 1 
long before that the prophetic hun hback, 
Homer Lea, predicted, “The domination of 
the North Pacific will be determined | the 
possession of Alaska.” Alaska’s Aleut Is- 
lands sprawl almost to the Asiatic m i, 
It is only a short flight from the western tip 


of the Aleuti: 
to the Japane: 
friend an 











To Y € n 
island thoro f Vy 
cross the world est of 

This is the situatior ch < 3 
Ernest Gruening. The f » t 1 
ation confronted him when he rive 
Juneau near the end of 1939 to tak: fice. 
Not much of his previous training qualified 
him to be sovereign of a wil 

an hour when war's first ominou 
we hans on the ! I 
editor of the Nation and he h 

r 10 years for a good-neight I y 1 
our possessions and repu Hi 1 
fought for public y er and 
and conservation of ou fore H l 
campaigned for the elder La Follette in 1924, 
and for a generation he had de - 


paper subservience to big advert 
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Yet what had this to do with the gravest 
peril in Alaska’s history? Siberia was just 
across the Bering Strait. If Germany con- 
quered Russia, the Nazi army would stand 
on that frozen shore. Southward the pros- 
pect was equally grim. Japan seemed bent 
on conquest. The only possible way to avoid 
war appeared to be an abandonment of China 
by the democracies, and that shameful deed 
neither the American people nor their Presi- 
cent would tolerate. Gruening looked at the 
maps on the wall of his office and saw that 
American seamen at Dutch Harbor were eat- 
ing their ham hocks and beans within 1,700 
miles of Japanese soil. If war broke out, 
then, sooner or later, in the foggy and deso- 
late Aleutians, the United States and Japan 
would clash. 

Gruening’s performance from that time 
helped discredit the old notion that liberals 
and men of good will are all right in time of 
peace but useless when war threatens. He 
saw that everything else must be subordi- 
nated to the task af making Alaska impreg- 
mable. And he also saw that the strengthen- 
ing of Alaska’s economy was part of that 
impregnability. The Governor immediately 
began demanding construction of a highway 
linking the United States with its vast Terri- 
torial outpost. An Alaskan engineer named 
Donald McDonald had been urging such a 
road since 1928, but Officials in Washington 
had given him scant attention. Gruening 
went to the Capital, pounded tables, talked 
with the President, and pestered colonels and 
generals. Within the past fortnight the high- 
way has been authorized. 

The Governor obtained from the War De- 
partment permission to organize the first 
National Guard in Alaska’s history, and four 
companies were speedily formed in different 
settlements. Then he went before the Terri- 
torial legislature and asked for $600,000 to 
build four armories. He argued that the 
Territory should contribute something to its 
own defense, as the Federal Government was 
pouring millions into Alaska for airfields, 
anchorages, and fortifications. To pay for 
the armories, he proposed personal and cor- 
porate income and severance taxes on gold 
mining and fisheries. “Alaska is the most 
lightly taxed entity under the American flag,” 
he said. 

BATTLING THE INTERESTS 

Now commenced the most epic legislative 
struggle Juneau had ever witnessed. The 
gold-mining and salmon lobbies hotly op- 
posed Gruening’s idea. They had a big stake 





in the status quo. When the New Deal 
b ted the price of gold from $20.67 to $35 
an ounce, the tax contribution of Alaskan 
mining companies had not gone up a cent. 
Territorial taxes on mining were virtually 
negligi The Governor declared: “Every 





ounce of gold taken out of the soil of Alaska 








depletes the wealth of Alaska by that amount 
ir? 7, forever. Is it not right 
th: nee of gold taken out of 
Ala : equivalent be left for 
the ' ts people? I think so.” 

A \j he legislature thought so 
too, but a small minority blocked Gruening’s 
proposal by shrewd parliamentary maneuvers. 
Representative Shattuck, one of the op- 
ponents, wired the Nome Chamber of Ccm- 
mel and asked for confirmation of his 
stand. He was told that the chamber did 
z care to defy the unanimous expression 
‘ I of Nome and also that “we 
ré v m the ne sity and urgency 
of ion with the Federal Government. 
8 I blinded by selfish interest and 
off ward preparation to de- 
fend our hom ’ Yet despite this spirit 
the proposal was defeated and the Governor 
went before the people of the Territory and 
named tl legislators who had blocked it. 
When the Japs ran amok on December 7, 
Alaska wished for t rmories and knew that 
Gruel had | r 





Whether in wilderness Alaska or crowded 
New York, a gocd part of Ernest Gruening’s 
career has been spent advocating policies 
ahead of his time. In 1924 he wrote the cam- 
paign speeches in which “Fighting Bob” La 
Follette condemned Yankee imperialism and 
dollar diplomacy. Nearly a decade later 
Gruening was called to Washington by an 
American President to help formulate the 
good-neighbor policy. In 1928, as editor of 
the Portland (Maine) News, Gruening as- 
sailed Sam Insull’s holding-company empire 
and predicted its collapse. When it fell 
apart like a tar-paper shack, New England 
called Gruening a prophet. His book, The 
Public Pays, presaged much of the New Deal. 

Yet, despite all this, Gruening is a liberal 
and definitely not a radical. He was skepti- 
cal of the President’s plan to add more mem- 
bers to the Supreme Court. He believes that 
labor has made a fundamental mistake by 
being bellicose about higher wages for defense 
work. He thinks that reform must be con- 
tent with an inconspicuous place during the 
war effort. But his close friends in Washing- 
ton are all on the liberal side—Oscar L. 
Chapman, Assistant Secretary of the Interior; 
Senator George W. Norris, Supreme Court 
Justice W. O. Douglas, Senator Robert M. 
LaFollette, Jr., Harold Jacobs, of Lowell Mel- 
lett’s staff. The lack of association with men 
like this is the main void in Gruening’s life 
in Alaska. 

The Governor of our loneliest land was 
born in our biggest city in 18387. Ernest’s 
father, Emil Gruening, was a celebrated eye 
and ear specialist, so Ernest went to Harvard 
Medical School. He graduated with honors 
and was assigned to the surgical service of the 
Boston City Hospital. But he read travel 
books instead of anatomies, and on ambu- 
lance rides he watched reporters at work and 
envied them, One winter day he put down 
his scalpel and applied for a job on the Boston 
American, When he was accepted his career 
in medicine was at an end. Journalism was 
definitely his field. Two years later he was 
managing editor of the Evening Traveler. 

Gruening resisted Boston's censorship pro- 
pensities and defended plays and books which 
were banned in the city. When the paper re- 
tracted an accusation made against a wealthy 
politician—an accusation which Gruening be- 
lieved to be true—the managing editor re- 
moved his name from the masthead, called his 
staff together, and announced he was resign- 
ing. After a few uneasy unemployed weeks he 
became editor of the Boston Journal. Gruen- 
ing had always contended that newspapers 
were more subservient to advertisers than the 
advertisers actually wanted them to be, and 
an episode now occurred which confirmed him 
in this contention all during his journalistic 
career. 

He published an account of a holdup at a 
large chain grocery store after a famous Bos- 
tonian, the president of the chain, had asked 
him over the telephone to kill the story. No 
other paper printed the story. Gruening 
fully expected the chain’s advertising to be 
pulled out at once, but to his surprise it was 
continued. A few weeks later he was intro- 
duced to the gentleman in question at the 
North Shore County Club. The chain store 
president surveyed him speculatively for. a 
moment, then said: 

“Young man, I want to congratulate you. 
You are the only newspaper editor in Boston 


with any guts.” 

Gruening went to New York as managing 
editor o” the Tribune and during the World 
War enlisted in the field artillery. In 1921 





he went with The Nation and started his long 





campaign against dollar diplomacy in Latin 
Americe He said our policy of exploiting our 
neighbors would come home to roost some 


day with a vengeance. He fought to get the 
marines out of Nicaragua and went to Mexico 
for nearly 2 years and wrote Mexico and its 
Heritage. His articles also forced an investi- 
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gation by Senator Medill McCormack of 
American military occupation of Haiti. From 
1920 until 1933 Gruening was the original 
Good Neighbor, insisting that we could not 
win the good will of our sister republics by 
looting their resources at the point of the 
bayonet. 

When Franklin D. Roosevelt entered the 
White House he sent Gruening to Montevideo 
as adviser to the American delegation to the 
Inter-American Conference. There the Good 
Neighbor policy became the policy of the 
United States Government. A year later 
Gruening was appointed director of our 
newly created Division of Territories and 
Island Possessions. In this position he 
helped support much of the Good Neighbor 
policy, consulting often with his good friend 
Hubert Herring. Toward the end of 1939 the 
President appointed Gruening to be Gover- 
nor of Alaska, with which he had become 
familiar as Director of Territories. 

Already Gruening has taken sets from local 
Alaskan tennis champions. He has hiked up 
the lofty mountains which tower behind the 
capital, and he and his wife go swimming 
in the chilly waters of the Inside Passage. 
Not content to know about the proposed 
highway from maps and charts, he flew over 
part of it and trudged along many miles of 
the route. Gruening is chunky and strong. 
He eats big meals with lots of meat and 
little dessert and smokes fat cigars. Many 
years as a crusading editor have made him 
outspoken. When he fearec’ the Army was 
selecting the wrong route for the Alaska High- 
way, he made his views known to Govern- 
ment officials. An alternative road may be 
constructed. 

Under this surgeon from the Atlantic coast, 
our wilderness domain in the Arctic has ex- 
perienced its biggest boom—bigger even than 
the Klondike gold rush. Eighteen thousand 
men struggled across Chilkoot Pass in ’98. 
Nearly that many workers have arrived from 
the States to erect gun emplacements and 
build barracks. Until 1940 the only military 
establishment in Alaska was a few companies 
of infantry facing toward the Yukon and not 
the dangerous Pacific. Today Alaska is 
dotted with Army and Navy bases—at Dutch 
Harbor, Anchorage, Sitka, Fairbanks, Kodiak, 
and many other strategic places. Dutch Har- 
bor is now our closest offensive base to Japan. 


ALASKA AS A BASE 


Millions of Americans are demanding an 
attack on the enemy in his own citadel. This 
almost inevitably means the use of Alaska 
as the main base of operations. Senator 
WALTER F. GEORGE believes that at least 1,500 
fighter planes and bombers should be concen- 
trated in the Aleutians immediately. In the 
New York Times Hanson Baldwin has pointed 
out that Alaska is the only reliable route to 
Siberia, where Japan and Russia soon may 
come to blows. After all, a flying fortress 
built at Seattie can be flown in relatively 
easy hops to the Kamchatka Peninsula via 
Sitka, Kodiak, Dutch Harbor, and Kiska Is- 
land. And Americans now want this kind of 
action. They think the old defensive game 
has about reached its final inning. 

These facts impose a special burden on the 
man who is Governor of Alaska. His sover- 
eignty is essential to an attack on Japan by 
the United Nations; Japan realizes this. 
Which side will strike the blow first? Will 
American bombers fly westward from Dutch 
Harbor befcre Japanese aircraft carriers 
stand off the Aleutians’ volcanic coast? 
Whatever happens, heavy responsibility will 
rest on the pecple of Alaska. Their morale 
and stamina will be crucial. With a limited 
growing season they must produce as many 
crops as possible for vast numbers of fighting 





men. If oil for the engines of war runs short, 
they must consent to deprivation first. At 
places like Sitka and Anchorage their atti- 


will influence the morale of 
And in any crisis 


tude and spirit 
the soldiers and sailors. 
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which occurs the Governor of Alaska must 
represent the Territory to the people of 
North America. 

In this tense moment Gruening is fortu- 
nate that he is associated with two able and 
level-headed men. ANTHONY J. Drimonp, 
Delegate from Alaska, is a reassuring voice at 
Washington. Although he has no vote, he 
has made his influence felt in Congress, an 
unusual feat for a Delegate. Maj. Gen. Si- 
mon Bolivar Buckner, Jr., is head of the 
Alaska Defense Command. Alaska’s pioneer 
spirit and wilderness zest have given him 
the confidence essential to successful lead- 
ership. Should the Japs strike at the long 
Alaskan coast—a shore line longer than that 
of continental United States—Buckner will 
have a chance to prove himself a second 
Douglas MacArthur. Happily, Buckner’s im- 
mediate superior, Lt. Gen. John L. DeWitt, 
at the Presidio in San Francisco, is also a 
military man unhampered by bureaucratic 
stagnation. 

GRUENING SEES THE FUTURE 


Yet Gruening is nore important than the 
military men, vital though their role is, be- 
cause he sees the future as well as the war. 
He believes that wiuning the war —and hold- 
ing and strengthening Alaska—is the main 
job now, the job subordinating all others. 
But he thinks that the tasks essential to that 
job will give Alaska a brighter, better future. 
The highway will make it possible for thou- 
sands of families to drive to Alaska. No 
longer will a costly ocean voyage be necessary. 
The Okie as well as the banker will be able to 
look at Mount McKinley. Today 98 per- 
cent of Alaska is still public domain; perhaps 
in some of this expansive area settlers will 
find a new chance. “Alaska’s population 
should be larger,” Gruening says. He also 
thinks that social services such as care of 
delinquent children, public-health clinics, 
and schools must be expanded. 


A PERMANENT HOME 


Alaska, twice as large as Texas, has a popu- 
lation of only 80,000. Thousands of con- 
struction workers and thousands of soldiers 
and sailors are there now. Maybe some of 
them will stay after the war is ended. Per- 
haps Alaska’s fir and spruce forests will be 
tapped for lumber. It will take countless 
boards and planks to rebuild Europe. Under 
Gruening’s direction, the National Resources 
Planning Board has been making extensive 
surveys of Alaska’s needs and potentialities. 
The principal hope of the Governor is to end 
the old cut-out-and-get-out era in Alaska, 
when men stripped the hillsides of ore and 
the rivers of fish and then hurried back to 
“the States.” He wants “to speed the perma- 
nent establishment in Alaska of the Amer- 
ican breed of home seekers and home build- 
ers. It is the people who come and settle, 
establish the American principles of self- 
government and the ideals of a democratic 
society on the basis of the products which 
they develop—they constitute the Alaska to 
which we should dedicate our efforts.” It is 
an Alaska of homes and stable communities 
which Ernest Gruening hopes the great forti- 
fications at Dutch Harbor and Anchorage are 
being reared to defend. 





A Constructive Viewpoint 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 9, 1942 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 


REcorpD, I include the following editorial 
from the Saturday Evening Post: 


Thoughtful Members of Congress are much 
pleased that thousands of Americans are 
writing to them criticizing defects in our war 
effort. They accept this criticism as a healthy 
sign that American democracy is alive and 
kicking, and that Americans recognize that 
it is Congress, immediately responsive to the 
will of the people, which especially differen- 
tiates our system from totalitarianism. 

It is right and proper that Americans 
should scrutinize their Congress with particu- 
lar care, for upon the vigor of our legislative 
branch depends not only effective prosecu- 
tion of the war but also survival of our 
“American way of life.” We want to be sure 
that our Congress remains truly representa- 
tive. 

How can we be sure of that? Perhaps the 
best way is by a careful perusal of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorp. Here we can read the de- 
bates which accompany passage of legisla- 
tion. Here we can detect which Members of 
Congress are wholeheartedly concerned with 
vital matters and which members waste their 
time and the time of Congress. 

Since Pearl Harbor, it has been much more 
encouraging to read the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
orp than to read the newspapers. The latter, 
seeking to entertain as well as to instruct, 
emphasize sensational accusations and vio- 
lent controversies in Washington. But in 
the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorpD these incidents as- 
sume their true proportion in relation to the 
immense amount of constructive work which 
serious, hard-working Members of Congress 
have done to strengthen our war effort. 

Since last December most of our Represent- 
atives and Senators have devoted so much 
attention to the heavy burdens imposed 
upon them by the war that many of them 
have been compelled to neglect the fence 
building which usually occupies them in an 
election year. We hope that the voters will 
not overlook the unostentatious men who 
have stuck closely to their jobs, working be- 
hind closed doors in committee rooms, where 
conscienticus work often does not get the 
attention it deserves. 





Columbia Power Bill, H. R. 6889 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. KNUTE HILL 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 9, 1942 


Mr. HILL of Washington. Mr. Speaker, 
the joint Senate and House committee 
is holding hearings on a most important 
bill (H. R. 6889) to amend the Bonne- 
ville Act. A similar bill was introduced 
by my colleague, Congressman SMITH 
of Washington (H. R. 6890), and also 
one in the Senate by Senator Bone. 

All the Members in both the House and 
the Senate are united in support of this 
measure. We expect all those interested 
in this legislation may have an oppor- 
tunity to appear and be heard at these 
hearings. We hope, however, that the 
hearings can be concluded early next 
week, and that early enactment of this 
legislation will be accomplished before 
July 1. 

The south part of Coulee Dam is in the 
Fourth District of the State of Washing- 
ton. Bonneville Dam is just below the 
southwest corner of this district. All of 
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the 1,200,000 acres of arid land to be 
irrigated is within the Fourth District. 
I am vitally interested in having H. R. 
6889 made a law as soon as possible so as 
to make it possible for our public utility 
districts to purchase the properties of 
the private utility companies. 


STATEMENT OF HON. KNUTE HILL, OF WASHING- 
TON, BEFORE THE JOINT COMMITTEE HEARING 
THE COLUMBIA POWER BILL (H. R. 6889) 


Nine short years ago the Grand Coulee Dam 
and the Bonneville Dam were only dreams 
in the minds and hearts of the people of the 
Northwest. Fortunately for the Northwest 
and for the Nation these dreams were shared 
by a great President of the United States and 
so today they have become ccncrete realities 
that make the tremendous power of the Co- 
lumbia River available to the homes, farms, 
and factories of our great region. Those of 
us who have shared the dream of making the 
Northwest an area of low-cost public power 
and making possible the opening up of new 
mines and industries are deeply grateful for 
all the work that has been done by this ad- 
ministration in the short span of these 9 
years. 

I am reminded of the many battles that 
we have had here in Congress, and through- 
out the country in defense of the Federal 
Government's power program. I am reminded 
that Eonneville and Coulee were character- 
ized as “white elephants” by those men of 
little faith who protested every step of their 
construction. Today when each kilowatt of 
this power is an essential part of our war 
program, I feel a great sense of pride in these 
“white elephants.” Today these “white ele- 
phants” are carrying a heavy burden in our 
war program. In fact, these “white ele- 
phants,” Bonneville and Grand Coulee, can 
be likened to the eiephants of Hannibal that 
carried another army to victory many cen- 
turies ago. 

I am proud of my small part in making 
these power projects possible. I feel that 
those of us who have supported the President 
in his power program have contributed not 
only to the health, the welfare, and the fu- 
ture of this great Nation but also to its mili- 
tary might and to its ultimate victory over 
the forces of aggression that have forced this 
dreadful war upon us. The effectiveness in 
this war emergency of Bonneville and Coulee 
Dams is simply a concrete example of the 
effectiveness of those measures of this ad- 
ministration that have given this country 
the strength to resist the attack that has 
been made upon us. Where would we be 
today if the farmers had continued to be 
dispossessed of their farms? Where would 
we be today if the conservation measures of 
this administration had not protected for 
us the natural resources that we must now 
use for the battle? Where would we be to- 
day if our working people had not been given 
a stake in this great democracy of ours? 
Where would we be today if we had relied 
upon huge holding company systems to pro- 
vide the power essential to our defense? I 
believe that this administration through its 
wise domestic policies has during the last 
9 years laid the firm ground work for winning 
this war. Although I was among those who 
hoped up to the last that our participation 
in this conflict could be avoided, I am proud 
hat I helped to make this Nation strong by 
my support of the administration’s wise do- 
mestic policies. 

We all agree that this Nation must now 
make an all-out effort to win this war. It 
must be won on the battlefield, in the air. 





on the high seas, and on the home front. 
The domestic policies of this administration 
have given us the necessary foundation for 
the winning of the war on all of these fronts. 
We must continue to strengthen this Nation 
by every means at our disp l. We must 
make available the tools that our armed 
forces will use to combat the enemy. We 





cannot spend our time applauding our mili- 
tary efforts on the one hand and on the other 
permit selfish private interests to undermine 
them by opposing those domestic policies 





that make our country strong. The public 
power program in the Northwest is an out- 
standing case in point. This program has 
already proved itself to be invaluable in the 
present conflict and when this conflict is won 


the American people will be eternally grateful 
for the foresight that was shown in the de- 
velopment of these projects. Over 90 percent 
c » power frcm the two Federal dams on 
t olumbia River is being used in essential 


industries. The greater portion of this 
power is going into aluminum plants for 
plar Ships are being built with this 





power M: 
and many 


re springing 


sium, ferro alloys, chemicals, 
rr essential war material plants 
up due to the availability of 





t power. By 1943 these war industries in 
the States of Washington and Oregon taking 
power from Bonneville and Coulee will have 
a plant investment of about $160,000,000. 
T y will produce annually over $500,000,000 
worth of war materials. They will employ 
alr t 120,000 worker By 1943 these two 
great Federal plants will be generating one- 
haif of the energy produced in the two States 
of Washington ; Oregon 

The bill before this committee is an essen- 
tial next step of the Northwest power pro- 
gram. Ihave worked diligently on this prob- 




















lem with Senator Bone and my colleagues in 
t House from the State of Washington for 
E ral years. I believe that the bill before 
this commit should be passed at the 
earliest unity. The Bonneville Act of 
1937 W visional legislation for the pur- 
pose of ¢ lishing a sales agency for the 
I er to be produced by the dam then being 
completed by the y Engineers. It was a 
good act with many sound policies that 
should be re d in any power legislation 
passed by this Congress. But it was a tem- 
por uC W we passed the bill we rec- 
ognized that a tional developments on the 
Columbia would require a broadening of its 
p vis ns 
The of u n interested in 
this problen hard to draft a 
t h W animous agree- 
I ends of public 
t er tl elieve that in 
n ul led in doing 
1 I Id t this measure 
Ww I I Pp] that there are 
ew } V private interests do not 
1 public ¢§ d 1 this case 
E I t ‘ tv have a n ure that 
’ tr hen the Fed 1 pe ram in 
N that will make p ble the 
I eff 1 ition of tl generating 
« i fac lit es aire idy con- 
t wil critical materials 
mm<¢ development of 
I d f s to produce additional 
‘ lm for tl war 
I that we set up in the 
1937 an excellent job along 
é ! C ss directed to do by 
I Bonneville Power Admini 
tr ! built a far-flung network of 
t nes. I construction work 
I I nd ¢€ uragement to the 
i j nessmen who have sought 
] t power in my section of the country 
TI nneville Power Administration is con- 
ing this job at an ever-increasing tempo. 
T war has created new problems for it to 
has n the solution of all of its 
I ! u nt. § h reason I 
1 wise th we have agreed 
t f n t n thi we 
c 7 u be continued in Ss 
t the present time I be- 
] it the d of the Bonneville Power 
Admi tr f the Department of the 
I r } been a credit » the Congress 
that s ul in trative machinery. I 
belic tl this machinery s proved itself 
BO ¢ ve th we can have no hesitatic n 
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turning over to it the additional duties and 
responsibilities imposed by this act. 

The most important provision of the 
amendments before you, and the provision 
which the rest of the amendments are simply 
intended to implement, is that which will 
permit the Columbia Power Administration 
to acquire the properties of private utilities 
in the Northwest. It’s important that you 
know that the people of the Northwest are 
eager to have the Columbia Power Adminis- 
tration given this authority. Both the Wash- 
ington and Oregon State Granges have gone 
on record in support of this measure. Time 
after time the people of Oregon and Washing- 
ton have voted for public power and against a 
continuation of the holding-company control 
of the utility systems in those States. The 
public-power movement of the Northwest has 
a long and honorable history It did not 
spring up simply as a result of the Federal 
power program, but rather was one of the 
main causes of the Federal program. 

By acquiring the private utility systems 
the public agencies of the Northwest will 
become a closely knit network that will pro- 
vide the widest distribution of the power 
generated by the Federal Government. No 
limited section and no limited group will be 
able to get a monopoly of the low-ccst power 








of the Columbia. That power will reach every 
part of the Northwest. It will permit the 
development of mineral resources that have 


long remained idle for want of cheap power. 
It will permit fabrication of these mate- 
rials, and industries will spring up through- 
out the region to complement our great agri- 
cultural developments. By the combina- 
tion of industry and agriculture in the 
Nort t, we can expect a continued healthy 
growth of our region and make it a land to 
live in. 

I have always favored the great reclama- 
tion works that have made the arid lands 
of our Western States fruitful. The Colum- 
bia Basin project, of which the Grand Coulee 


th we 


Dam is the keystone, will carve a garden hav- 
ing the size of the State of Delaware out of 
the arid lands within the big bend of the 
Columbia in my district This will be the 
greatest development of its kind ever under- 
taken. 

All of us who have been interested in 
Grand Coulee and in the progress of our 












State have looked forward to the day when 
the Columbia Basin project becomes a real- 
ity The tremendous power resources of 
Grand Coulee will make that great reclama- 
tion project feasible. The nearly 2,000,600 
kilowatts of capacity at Coulee are the key 
to the Columbia Basin project. Without the 
i ne-producing power plant, the dam never 
would have been feasible, and without the 
dam the great irrigation works would have 
been impossible. The bill before you does 


not affect the reclamation features of the 


Columbia Basin project, except that its pro- 
visions add to the assurance cf a market for 
the power produced at Coulee and conse- 


quently to the reassurance of its feasibility. 


The problems of working out the allocations 
of the cost of the Columbia Basin project and 
the amounts to be paid by power and water 


left to an administrative determi- 
as provided by the Executive order of 
the President. These problems require com- 
pletion of basic studies in which experts from 
several departments of the Government are 
engaged. Existing laws are adequate for the 
working out of these important matters. I 
know that both Secretary Ickes and Commis- 
sioner Page are entirely satisfied with this 
arrangement 

In conclusion, I want 
Senator Bone and the 
worked on this bill. They! 
and hard. They have been motivated by the 
highest ideals of service to our State and 
our region. At times there have heen slight 
differences of opinion between some of us 
on one provision or another. But through- 


users are 


nation 


1y a tribute to 
others who have 
ave worked long 


to p 
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out our years of work I do not believe any 
of us disagreed with the important objectives 
that we are trying to achieve. The present 
bill meets with the unanimous approval of 
our delegation and of our people. I have in 
my files ample testimony that the people of 
my district are solidly behind my advocacy of 
the Columbia power bill. I hope that this 
committee will give it favorable considera- 
tion. 

When this legis’ation is enacted, our great 
Northwest will be not only the scenic play- 
ground of cur splendid country but also the 
busy workshop and the bountiful bread bas- 
ket for a happy, contented, and progressive 
people. 





War Morale 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MARTIN J. KENNEDY 


OF 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 9, 1942 


Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDY. Mr. 
Speaker, at the regular monthly meet- 
ing of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
State of New York, held June 4, 1942, the 
following resolutions and report, sub- 
mitted by its executive committee, were 
unanimously adopted: 

WAR MORALE 


To the Chamber of Commerce: 

The executive committee offers the follow- 
ing resolutions: 

“Resolved, That the Chamber of Commerce 
of the State of New York is of the opinion 
that the Nation’s war morale can be under- 
mined by the Government through attacks 
on business which are unjustified; publicity 
for self-advertising or partisan politics; un- 
necessary concealment of facts and of errors 
and mistakes of judgment; harping criticism 
of the patriotism of individuals or groups; 
and by inaugurating sumptuary regulations 
without adequate explanation of their need 
in winning the war; and be it 

“Resolved, That the chamber is of the opin- 
ion that the public should be treated as the 
sovereign people and be given full and truth- 
ful disclosure of the need for the rules and 
regulations adopted in the national defense 
and complete reports on the conduct of the 
war, limited only to the extent required to 
conceal information of value to our enemies, 
thereby maintaining the wholehearted sup- 
port the people are now giving the national 
defense effort; and be it further 

“Resolved, That this report and resolutions 
be sent to the President, the Members of 
Congress, the departments, and the inde- 
pendent agencies, and establishments con- 
cerned.” 

The importance of public morale when the 
country is at war is self-evident. Morale 
alone will not win the war. It requires men, 
guns, planes, ships, and the innumerable 
munitions of war, plus capable leadership 
and organization. But these things may exist 
and a war be lost because of a public attitude 
of indifference, hopelessness, or defeatism; the 
opposites of what we mean by the word 
“morale.” 

At this time public morale in the United 
States is, by and large, excellent. Our people 
are wholeheartedly supporting the Govern- 
ment in fighting this war, and are cheerfully 
accepting the progressive sacrifices and in- 
conveniences in our daily lives to that end. 
However, morale is not static; it may change 
from day to day. It rests upon many in- 
tangible elements. All events that occur, all 
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things that are done, and the way they are 
done, and, last, but not least, what is said 
about them, in the press, over the radio, even 
in private talk, influence morale for better or 
worse. 

Once it has occurred, an event, good or bad, 
cannot be undone. Likewise, the curtailing 
of consumption and freedom of civilian 
choice and action cannot be abandoned; in- 
deed, it should not, if necessary to the maxi- 
mum war effort of which the Nation is capa- 
ble. But the way the events and necessary 
actions are reported and explained can have a 
great influence upon morale. 

Where the event to be reported relates to 
our fighting forces or those of our Allies, 
rigid military censorship is necessary. It is 
important that the need for such censorship 
be constantly repeated and emphasized. But 
it is dangerous and harmful to public morale 
if any consideration other than military 
necessities be permitted to influence either 
the truthful presentation of all the facts or 
the time when such facts are reported. 
Whether it is right or wrong, there is a 
widely held conviction, that news about the 
war, if the event is a military or naval defeat, 
is withheld beyond the time required for 
military reasons, so as to be given out coin- 
cidentally with some item of gooe news, and 
that all facts are not given to the public be- 
cause of desire to conceal evidence of mis- 
takes and errors of judgment which have 
been made. Opinion of this kind is harmful 
to morale. It should be dispelled by the 
adoption of policies respecting news releases 
that will remove the grounds upon which it 
is based. 

The American people do not like sumptuary 
laws. The laws and orders daily pouring out 
of Washington are of such character that 
they will create widespread resentment and 
wholesale violations unless the need for them 
is fully explained. On the whole the pub- 
licity regarding these laws and orders has 
been well done. More is, however, required. 
Unfortunately, for the past 9 years there have 
been groups in Washington who are believed 
to have been working toward the regimen- 
tation of the American economy, operating 
under controls of the Federal Government. 
This is a bad background against which to 
explain and have understood the need of 
drastic controls during the war. It calls for 
an absolute sincerity of purpose—winning 
the war—on the part of those in Government 
responsible for policy making and direction. 
Restrictive measures should be adopted only 
if necessary to winning the war. Any other 
motive, such as seeking to put in effect some 
highly controversial economic or social the- 
ory, must be for the time being ruled out. 
Individuals having such motives should be 
retired by the President from positions where 
they can make or influence policy. 

For a sound public morale we must have 
confidence in the judgment and motives of 
the responsible Government officials. Men 
known in the past to have been urging a 
Government-controlled regimentation cannot 
command that confidence. 

Public morale also requires a belief that 
with insignificant exceptions all elements of 
the population are contributing their full 
share of effort and sacrifice to the war effort. 
By and large such contribution is being made, 
Individual cases of self-seeking contrary to 
the general good are exceptions. Wholesale 
criticism of groups based on these exceptions 
are unjustified and harmful. Probably a 
majority of the exceptions result.from igno- 
rance and misunderstanding rather than any 
conscious intent to profit at the expense of 
the war effort. 

In the case of corporations subject to a 
multitude of new orders and regulations, 
foreign to any previous experience, all with 
minor exceptions are trying to live up to the 
spirit and letter of such orders and regula- 
tions. Yet the specific and detailed char- 





acter of these orders and regul&tions make 
their application to the complex character 


of our business activities both difficult and 


full of ambiguities and uncertainties. They 
have to be promulgated to and be understood 
by thousands of minor corporation officials 
whose decisions and acts may otherwise be 
in violation. Under such circumstances, it 
is unreasonable to expect that many unin- 
tentional violations will not occur. In some 
cases there may be intentional violation 
where because of the peculiar circumstances 
the very violation will better contribute to 
the war effort. In other cases, the need for 
speed makes it imperative for a corporation 
Official to make a decision and keep his em- 
ployees working without first waiting for an 
interpretive ruling on a doubtful point. As 
a result there is probably not a single business 
enterprise of any size that has not already 
committed one or more violations of some of 
the new rules and regulations. 

It is right to penalize, and penalize se- 
verely, those few exceptions who are wilfully 
and selfishly disregarding the rules and regu- 
lations. No company, however, where it is 
clear, from overwhelming evidence, that it 
is doing a good job of war or essential civilian 
production and distribution, should be pub- 
licly accused and denounced because of some 
relatively minor and more or less inadvertent 
violation of some order or regulation. Such 
accusation creates a false public impression 
and hurts morale. Moreover, it will directly 
retard the war effort, because to avoid such 
accusations corporate managements will in 
self-protection hesitate and hold up neces- 
sary action until it has been checked and re- 
checked to make certain that some one of the 
thousands of rules and regulations is not 
violated. 

The following is an illustration of an 
unfortunate item of publicity given out by 
the Department of Justice: 

On Sunday, April 19, 1942, the Department 
of Justice charged the Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corporation and the Jones & Laughlin Steel 
Corporation with violating the priority rules 
of the War Production Board. Very soon 
after the spread of this publicity by the De- 
partment, the Under Secretary of the Navy 
congratulated the Jones & Laughlin Corpo- 
ration for its remarkable contribution to the 
war effort by having set up an all-time record 
in production. The Navy Department also 
awarded the Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corpo- 
ration the all-Navy E. This pennant was 
awarded evidence of their accomplish- 
ment in production.” The steel company was 
given authority to fly this emblem, and all 


“as 


the employees authorized to wear the E 
insignia. 
At the annual meeting of the United 


States Steel Corporation on May 4, 1942, the 
stockholders present adopted the following 
resolution: “It is the sense of this meeting 
that our Government should cooperate to 
the fullest extent, and if they feel at any 
time that our company is not cooperating as 
it should, to first lay the facts before our 
company’s Officials, ascertain the facts, and 
then talk if they must.” 

At the annual meeting Irving S. Olds, 
chairman of the board of the United States 
Steel Corporation, made the following perti- 
nent statement regarding priority violations: 

“The charges so made were general in char- 
acter—no specific instances of alleged viola- 
tions being set forth either in the press re- 
lease or in the complaint filed the following 
day in the United States District Court at 
Wilmington, Del. 

“This is a serious accusation,” he Said. 
“Everyone should recognize that the conver- 
sion of the industrial machinery of the coun- 
try from a peacetime to a wartime basis has 
not been a simple and easy accomplishment, 
either for the governmental authorities at 
Washington or for those in charge of industry. 

“The whole system of priorities and alloca- 
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period of many months, effected through the 
issuance by the Government of numerous 
rules, regulations, and directives. These vari- 
ous relations and orders have been revised, 
amplified, and extended from time to time. 
They have not been entirely free of ambigue 
ity, gaps, and contradictions, and a literal 
compliance therewith was difficult, to say the 
least. 

“These words are not spoken in criticism 
of anyone. The orderly scheduling of a large 
steel rolling mill is a most complicated affair. 
The task of those at Washington formulating 
the priority orders and regulations and of 
those at the steel milis putting rolling sched- 
ules into effect to accord with these orders 
and regulations was highly involved and diffi- 
cult. 

“With the magnitude of Carnegie-Illinois’ 
operations, it would be remarkable if there 
have not been some instances since May 3 
1941, where strict compliance with priority 
orders and regulations has not taken place, 
but I can assure the stcckholders of the cor- 
poration that such instances, if have 
not been deliberate and have been of rela- 
tively minor significance in comparison with 
Carnegie-Illinois’ vast contribution toward 
the fulfillment of the Government’s defense 
and war-production programs.” 

War morale is affected if publicity is colored 
or crudely handled. 

Another way in which government has un- 
justifiably attacked business and tended to 
undermine public confidence in the patri- 


any, 


against certain patent license agreements 
entered into many years ago. The legality of 
some of these agreements may be question- 
able. The inherent conflict between the 
antitrust laws and patent monopoly has for 
years been a no-man’s land of legal uncer- 
tainty. During the last 2 years long-stand- 
ing precedents of the Supreme Court have 
been narrowed or overruled. Agreements, 
which at the time they were made, were in’ the 
opinion of eminent counsel legal, have been 


held to be a violation of law. Under such 
circumstances it is gross injustice to accuse 
business of intentional violation of laws. 
Even more so to accuse them of lack of 
patriotism for acts and agreements made 
before the present war was thought possible. 


Yet this is what has been done in the 
of patent and cartel investigations 

The interchange of patents and technical 
information between nations is of great bene- 
fit to economic progress. It results in the 
manufacture of new products or a reduction 
in the cost of production. It is most unfair 
to refer to contracts of this character as 
treasonable. Such unfair characterization 
affects war morale. 

It is the common practice in times of 
to seize and 


case 





war 
make available to producers 


patents granted foreigners when such patents 
cover materials and processes useful for mak- 
ing war. The expropriation of patent rights 
in times of war is a matter for Government 
action and not for independent actions by 


the corporations concerned in violation of 
their contractual obligations 

An example of unjustified criticism tending 
to undermine war morale, is the publicity 
regarding the manufacture of cemented 
tungsten-carbide, which is described as an 
alloy second only to diamonds in hardness, 
and is considered absolutely essential to our 





nilitary production. This commodity is used 
for the tips of cutting tools, and for wear- 
resistant dies. It is a German invention 


which belonged to Krupp, and was registered 


in the United States. The General Electric 
Co. in 1928 obtained limited rights from 
Krupp to manufacture the article in the 
United States. General Electric, through a 
subsidiary, finally developed its own tech- 
nique, and by 1936 was able to supply the 
entire demand of the United State The 
subsidiary in developing its own technique 


tions has been a gradual evolution over a | for a time lost money at the rate of $1,000 a 








> 
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day, and once had an operating deficit of 
more than a million dollars. However, pro- 
duction of cemented tungsten-carbide was 
&teadily stepped up. At the present time the 
output is at the rate of 45 times that of only 
4 years ago. In addition to supplying the 
entire United States demand, the needs of 
Great Britain, Canada, Russia, and other 
United Nations are being met. As production 
increased, 6 major price reductions were made, 


and it is und tood that today a cemented 
carbide tool costs approximately one-half of 
@ similar article in Germany. Innuendoes 


that this company has been unpatriotic and 
eV treasonable in its activities cannot help 
but break down the morale of businessmen. 

The Senate Patent Committee has been in- 
the manufacturers of Plexiglas, 





vestigating 





which is a trade name for a plastic glass sub- 
stitute used in bombers and other military 
aire t. The secretary of the company 
manufacturing this article testified that: “If 
W hadn't secured from German concerns 
both the patents and the technical informa- 
tion on manufacture there wouldn't be an 
in of Plexiglas in an American bomber or 
pursuit plane today It shoula@ not be over- 
I ed that cartel agreements made before 
P Ha r cerns located in coun- 
tries with v are now at war involves 
no qu iol ding with the enemy 
A very recent example shaking war morale 
is the criticis of dollar-a-year men. This 
c 1 has led Donald M. Nelson, Chairman 
of the War Production Board, to predict that 
executives 1 h to be drafted for war 
P not b use they have not cooperated 
wi ! tedly in the armament-production 
€ but t use they are subjected to con- 
& t d harping criticism in Congress 
Wha eeded he Government bureaus 
is é ent personnel. It seems unfair 
th re to criticize a man in the War Pro- 
c I d bt se | activities are con- 
cer! v i dustry from which he was 
1 I 1as been selected because of his 
t} € of it industry, and it 
i e wl makes him valuable 
il eff 
M Ne n |} stated before a congres- 
£ com! ee that four tests have been 
set up f the employment of dollar-a-year 
I 
No } 1 shall be appointed on a 
c - ess he is a man of 
c C usiness or technical ability, of 
t y d especially qual- 
i rk for hich he is chose1 
( I C ar-a-year man shall be ap- 
r C y | f ith reasonable 
. r equ qualified can be found 
d e ] fill such position 
llar Gover lary basis 
No p hall be employed in any 
p t n which he will make decisions di- 
ré f g ff s of his own cOm- 
p 
No ¢ I t shall be made except 
a \ on of the pro- 
I pr ( y ( he estigatory 
a f th Gove ne 
Th st c S c ir-a-year men some 
n g howed 300 were so employed 
I nated that the number today is over 
401 M Nelson has stated that these men 
ere ¢ V d; furthermore, “their morale 
en by criticism, and they wear them- 
& 

1 ted effort of all elements of our coun- 
tri t r is imperative at this time 
Qn € I 

All elements of the population are behind 
al } W ‘ and will accept 
wi er crifices it requires as 
] as they fe I burdens are being 
fi distrib To preserve this unity and 
willingness the voluntary cooperation of all 
is needed Each of the several elements have 
the wn peculiar problems which need to 


{ 
be sympathetically considered so that the 








. 
measures taken will be understood and thus 
‘will have the support of all. 

Labor alone is not sufficient. It must be 
directed by the managements of tens of thou- 
sands of business concerns if its work is to 
result in the production of useful goods and 
services for the war effort and civilian con- 
sumption. The cooperative zeal of these 
managements is Just as necessary as is the 
cooperative zeal of labor. The individuals 
in management are influenced by the same 
motives and hopes of reward as are the in- 
dividuals who compose the labor group. The 
Government should consult with them and 
consider their problems with the same con- 
sideratign that it has given to the representa- 
tives of labor. 

For several years there has existed a group 
of outstanding businessmen in the Business 
Advisory Council of the Department of Com- 
merce which the Government could now use 
to great advantage in the direction and 
solving of problems which the war effort 
presents to business management. It is to 
be hoped that greater use will be made of 
this instrumentality to the end that the 
fullest cooperative effort may be put forth 
to our present prime objective of winning 
the war. 

Jnjustified criticism of and unwarranted 
charges against any element of our people 
for partisan political purposes or self-adver- 
tising damage war morale. It brands those 
who indulge in it as more unpatriotic than 
those whom they criticize. 

Respectfully submitted 

H. BoarpDMAN SPALDING, 

Chairman, 

JAMES T. LEE 
RoBERT F. LOREE 
GILBERT H. MONTAGUE, 
Oj the Subcommittee on Business 
Under War Conditions 
FREDERICK E. HASLER, 
President. 





Food and Money 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 8, 1942 
Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the following short, concise 


statement of the views of one of my con- 
stituents on the subject of money and 
the relationship he believes it should 
have to food is, I believe, worth the con- 
sideration of Members of Congress and 
other readers of the REcorp: 

SOME THOUGHTS ABOUT FOOD AND MONEY 

(By M. L. Williams) 

“But for life the universe were nothing; 
ll that has life requires nourishment.” 
“ocd is the first material necessity of life 
that man must make a conscious effort to 
gather, capture, or produce with the aid of 
Nature. 

Man’s material body is m from 
Man is as much a product of the soil as a 
tree. Trees and plants eat the soil. Man 
eats the trees and plants or animals that 
have eaten the plants. No grass and grain— 
no bread, butter, milk, cheese, eggs, poultry, 
cattle, sheep, and pigs. No food—no man. 
No man—no man-made wealth. 

Food is the fuel with which we fire the 
human machine (man) while it produces 


food. 


ade 
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goods or renders services. 
human energy. 

Food is the basic man-made wealth that is 
required and consumed in carrying on all 
human activities. 

It takes a lot of food to build and equip 
a human machine (man) with knowledge 
and skill and it takes a lot of food to operate 
the human machine as it produces goods or 
renders services. Visualize for a moment the 
thousands of tons of food required to fuel 
the human machines necessary in the con- 
struction of a battleship or any huge struc- 
ture, including their families and all who 
serve them, such as clothesmakers, shoemak- 
ers, dentists, doctors, etc. 

Food can be converted into anything else 
that humans desire in the way of goods and 
services as long as we have the natural re- 
sources and men with the necessary knowl- 
edge and skill to build the things we want 
or render the services we desire. Food (not 
gold) plus man equals all man-made wealth. 

The right to consume food, the basic man- 


Food is potential 


made wealth (without which nothing else 
can be produced) should come from those 
who produce it. Since money gives access 


to the food-exchange counters (cOnsumers’ 
food markets), we cannot monetize anything 
but food without destroying this right. 

Food (not gold) is the true base of money 
when money (numbered coins and paper or 
a numbered bank deposit authorized by Con- 
gress) is used as an instrument to enable us 
to exchange private goods and services. 

The true base of money is that man-made 
thing which, when removed from the eco- 
nomic picture, makes the money useless. 
This is food—not gold. 

To know the actual cost of something man 
has made we must know how much food was 
consumed in the making. Before we can tell 
the cost in dollars we must know the food 
content of the dollar—the price level of food 

Cost cannot be expressed in gold, because 
gold is not required or consumed in the mak- 
ing of any of the necessities or comforts of 
life. 

It is not the gold content of the dollar but 
the food content-——the price level of food— 
that we must keep constant if we are to have 
a true material unit of cost 

Money that cannot be redeemed in food 
will not function as a medium of exchange 
under a system of highly specialized mass 
production 

Money needs no backing but food. 





Building a Life Line to Alaska 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 9, 1942 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, our Gov- 
ernment is now engaged in building a 
transportation artery connecting conti- 
nental United States with our Alaskan 
possessions. When constructed, it will 
be the only land access to this important 
American possession. Pursuant to re- 
quest heretofore granted, I include as a 
part of these remarks an article on this 
lifeline to Alaska, written by Richard 
Neuberger, in which he pays just tribute 
to our colleague, Delegate ANTHONY J. 
Dirmonp, from Alaska. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to take this op- 
portunity personally to endorse Mr. Neu- 








berger’s justly deserved tribute to Dele- 
gate Dimonp. During my service in this 
body, I have found no one more loyal 
in promoting the best interests of our 
country and the Pacific coast and Alaska 
in particular than has Mr. Dimonp. He 
is most conscientious, diligent and, with 
it all, a genuine friend. I am most 
happy indeed that this project, which has 
been so near to his heart and for which 
he has worked unceasingly through the 
years, is at last to become a reality. The 
article to which I refer is as follows: 

BUILDING A LIFE LINE TO ALASKA 

(By Richard L. Neuberger) 

In the forests and uplands of British Co- 
lumbia the Engineer Corps of the United 
States Army is building the Alaskan Highway. 
At last this project is to be a reality. For 
the first time in history the United States 
will have an overland link with its largest 
Territorial possession. Under the command 
Brig. Gen. William M. Hoge, a native of 
Missouri who won the Distinguished Service 
Cross in the first World War, our soldiers are 
hacking a road out of the greatest wilder- 
ness left on the North American continent. 

This is a pioneer undertaking. Mountain 
ranges must be crossed and forests pene- 
trated. Vast stretches of swampy muskeg, 
with the consistency of a split pea puree, 
must be spanned on timber piling. On much 
of their job our soldiers will be in what Gen- 
eral Hoge describes as “unknown territory.” 
The region through which the highway will 
be pushed has been seen only by Indians, 
trappers, and a handful of Royal Mounties. 
It is an enterprise which matches the Lewis 
and Clark Expedition and the Pacific Rail- 
road survey, also carried out by our Army. 

CUT OFF BY WILDERNESS 

Most Americans forget, that Alaska, 
although it is attached to the mainland, can 
only be reached by sea or air. It is as cut off 
by the British Columbia fastnesses as Hawaii 
is cut off by the sea. Today it is imperative 
that we have a land route to Alaska. The 
Aleutian Islands of Alaska are only 800 miles 
from the soil of our Japanese enemies. The 
1arrow Bering Strait, 55 miles wide, is all that 
separates Alaska from Russia. The Alaskan 
Highway will be a route by which supplies 
can be rushed to our hard-pressed Soviet 
allies. 

Many men will claim credit for bringing 
about this great undertaking, which will be 
as important in peace as in war, but one man 


of 


will have a legitimate right to make the 
claim, He is ANTHONY JOSEPH DIMOND, veter- 


an Delegate in Congress from the 
of Alaska 

Not very often does a Delegate achieve 
prominence in Washington. He has no vote 
and seldom speaks from the floor. But Tony 
Drmonp is one of the best-liked men in the 
National Capital; and he has made a place for 
himself there. He is a real factor in con- 
gressional proceedings. 


Territory 


SPONSOR OF THE HIGHWAY 


Tony Drmonp also has won for himself a 
real place in Alaska. When filings for Terri- 
torial offices closed last week, he had no op- 
position for reelection. Thus he will auto- 
matically be elected to a sixth consecutive 
term Alaska’s congressional spokesman 
No one filed against him in the Democratic 
primary and there are no Republican aspir- 
ants for the office. Tall, genial, and angular, 
Drmonp is not a back-slapping politician, 


as 


but he gets things done and Alaskans have 
confidence in him 
DIMOND is 61 He was born at Palatine 


Bridge, N. Y., and was educated at St. Mary’s 
Catholic Institute. As a young man he mi- 
grated to Alaska along the picturesque 


n- 
in 








side passage and settled in the settlement 
of Valdez. There he married Dorothea Miller 
in 1916. They have three children. In Alaska 
Tony Dimonp taught school and prospected 
for gold. He combined the two by teaching 
in winters and sifting the gravel of creek beds 
in summers. He began practicing law in 
1913, when he was 32 years old 

In 1917 he was appoi ‘ed a special Federal 
attorney in Valdez, and from 1923 until 1931 
represented Valdez in Alaska’s Territorial Sen- 
ate, which has only eight members. He also 
served several terms as mayor of Valdez. In 
1932, when Franklin D. Roosevelt first ap- 
peared on the American political scene, Di- 
MOND ran for Delegate in Congress as a Demo- 
crat. He was elected and has been there ever 
since. He probably can remain for life 
Most onlookers believe he is the best Delegate 
Alaska has ever had, certainly the pop- 
ular. 

“Geographically Alaska is firmly and irrev- 
ocably attached to the North American Con- 
tinent,” Dimonp told Congress a hundred 
times. “But economically and strategically 
Alaska is an island, and as difficult to defend 
as a real island would be. A highway to 
Alaska would weld the Territory, both eco- 
nomically and strategically into the body of 
the Nation. No insurmountable engineering 
difficulties are involved in this suggestion 
The only obstacles are of a political nature 
and those arising from the singular disincli- 
nation of men everywhere to take necessary 
and seasonable action to avoid the ever-re- 
curring menace of too little and too late.” 


most 


DIMOND POINTS THE WAY 


DIMOND argued for the Alaskan Highway 
as tenaciously as Senator GrorcE Norris ar- 
gued for the Tennessee Valley Authority. In 
articles, speeches, and essays he contended 
that the United States had to construct a 
thoroughfare through the Canadian wilder- 
ness to Alaska. It was important not only 


for defense, he showed, but to develop the 
vast resources and potentialities of Alaska 
Yet he got comparatively little hearing 


Some of his fellow Congressmen encouraged 
him, notably the men from the Pacific North- 


west and Middle West. But the East paid 
him scant heed. 
Then, on December 7, Japan treacherously 


attacked us in the Pacfic. Easterners got out 
their maps and looked at the amphitheater 
of action. Alaska, they belatedly discovered 
extended to within a few hours flying time of 
the immense Japanese naval base at Pars 


ra- 


mushiru in the Kurile Islands. This was a 
serious situation. And there was no land 
transportation to Alaska. Well, why wasn’t 


have been 


ToNy DIMOND 
the Alaskan 


there? This question could 
sSwered very well by talking t 
For years he had advocated 
Higiway with little success 


an 
an- 


A PROPHET WITH 
Suddenly all of Tony's 
speeches were hauled out and used as a blue- 
print. A special Cabinet committee was 
pointed to consider the problem. Secret 
of the Interior Ickes, chairman of the com 
mittee, announced that the Alaskan Highway 
was America’s “life line” and had to be con- 
structed a hurry. Special trains | 


HONOR 


ng-ltorgotten 





e 





in 





with bulldozers, steam shovel and tra s 
clattered across Canada to the British Colum- 
bia settlement of Dawson Creek. Engineer- 
ing troops were rushed north. General 
Hoge flew over the wilderness, studying the 


proposed route of the road 


The project which had been neglected so 
long had suddenly become essential. Tony 
DIMOND’s advice was being followed at last 


And it 
cessfully. It is a 


is advice which will be fi 
hard job to 


18 an 4 
llowed suc- 


hammer a 


1,200-mile road through a dense wilderness 

a single year 3ut it is the sort of job at 
which Americans excel. The country that 
dug the Panama Canal, built Grand Coulee 
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Dam, and thrust railr across the Co 
nental Divide will be able to pierce the Ca- 
nadian fastnesses with a highway, a highway 
which will carry the weapons of war now 
and the goods of peace after final victory 
Many prophets do ] their 


oads nti- 


not live to se 
words heeded, but Tony Dirmonp, fortunately, 
will be on hand to watch the Alaskan Hig 





he 
way built. 
Dr. Gillie’s Record on Defense 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. ROBERT A. GRANT 
OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 5, 


Mr. GRANT of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, 
no Memher of the House of Representa- 
tives stands higher in the esteem and 
spect of his colleagues than does the able 
Representative from the Fourth Congres- 
sional District of Indiana, whom we know 
as “Doc” GILLIE. His sincerity of pur- 


1942 


pose and devotion to the service of his 
country have won for him a place in the 
hearts of all who know him. 

With the unanimous consent of the 


Members of the House, I am pleased to 
submit herewith two editorials which ap- 
peared in the Fort Wayne News-Sentinel: 
DR. GILLIE’S RECORD ON DEFENSE 

The administration 
backs-to-the-wall attempt to perpetua 
themselves in control of the Congress, are 
revealing how desperately they senss 
sure of an adverse public judgment 
In congressional districts now represent 
by Democrats, the incumbent Representatives 
and their cohorts are 
Macbethian desperation, as they behold the 
Birnam Wood of Republican victory moving 


forces, lining up fora 


the pre 


revealing a veritably 

















nearer and nearer to the Dunsinane of the 
so-called democracy 

In districts now represented by sepubli- 
cans, the New Deal aspirants to office are 
driven to dig deep into the vil ughs 
of political slime to discover smear to hurl 
against the present occupants 

Of all this smear, of all the most « npt- 
ible of numerous contemptible calumnies 
being directed against Republican incum- 
bents, one of the most utterly vicious is that 
which is compounded of the utterly false 
statement that these Republicans have ‘“ob- 
structed national defense.” 

But if this assertion i iciou t also 
stupid; for the ord all t plait e- 
veals the blackness of its fal 

In the first place, the record p ] I Ss 
that the one thing upon which all noninter- 
ventionists (in and out of Congr re 
unanimously agreed was this 

That the United States and its pos ns 
should be equipped, as rapidly as humanly 
possible, with a strong, powerful, anc preg- 
nable national defense—that this defense of 
our own country should be placed al f 
every other consideration 

Then the record plainly show further, 
that the noninterventionists (or n- 

ts) in Congress have regularly, enthusias- 
tically, and consistently supported with their 
vote and argument every bona fide national 
defense measure introduced in Cor 

For example, let’s take the case of n 
United States Representative D GEORGE 
W. GILuiE, first elected in November 1938 and 
re-elected in November 1940 by a smashin z 








landslide majority—after having featured, in 
both campaigns, a strong stand against in- 
volving this country in any avoidable for- 
eign war, and 1inst involving the American 
people or their Government in a maze of 
foreign entanglements, political or economic. 

A majority of the numerous defense bills 
passed by Congress since 1939, when Dr. 
GrulzE first took his seat in the House of 
Representatives, were enacted without a 
record vot 

This means that there was practically no 
discussion or controversy connected with 
them—that they were passed as a matter of 
course, as a matter of routine, and with little 
or no opposition 

Representative Grime can certainly be 
credited with supporting such no-record vote 
legislation, since he did not oppose them, did 
not demand a record vote (as he might have 
done if he had been opposed), and announced 
his approval of the measures in question. 








But there is a considerable number of 
defense bills on which record votes were 
taken; and in these cases, Dr. GILLI has 
been found voting “yes” wherever the bill 
before the House was clearly a bone fide 
defense measure. 

Considering the defense appropriation bills 
separately for a moment, here are the ess€n- 
tial facts 

1. Since 1939 Congress has passed 21 sepa- 
rate bills appropriating funds for national 
defense purposes, totaling in all the tremen- 
dous sum of $114.928,914,214—that is, nearly 
115 thousand million dollars. And Repre- 





sentative GILLI£ did not vote against a single 
One of these measures 
GILLIE’s record on legis- 


2. Representative 


lation to provide guns, planes, tanks, ships, 
ant 1 other equipment for America’s armed 
forces is therefore letter perfect for the entire 


period of his service in the Congress 

3. Hence not by any stretch of the imagi- 
nation could he be honestly or justly charged 
wW ver having blocked, directly or indi- 
rectly, any measures strictly for the defense 
of the United States. 

4. In her wohds, our Congressman has 
be amo} the who have seen to it that 
Presi t Roosevelt and his military and 
I ‘ e been given every red 
penny which they have requested for the 
purpose of building up our armed forces 

5. If, in the face of th we are not ade- 
qi ly prepared, it is obvious where the 
resp bility s. Or at any rate it is obvi- 
ous where it does not lie 

It certainly cannot be blamed on Repre- 
senta GILLIE, who has enthusiastically 
supp d adequate preparedness from the 





nt when he entered the Congress, 
and \ Se opposition to our early involve- 
ment in the war was predicated very im- 
portantly the fact that we were not 
prepal t e a two-ocean war, and that 
it therefore reckless folly for us to em- 
bark on one, so long as it could be prevented 


tive GrLLie failed to be present 





on only 2 of the 53 occa ns when defense 
measures (actual or so-called) were under 
consideration in the House. In the first in- 
st he was at home voting in the primary 
€ n of May 1940; in the second, he was 
on ac e duty with the United States Army 
Veterinary Corps in July of 1941. He has, 
therefore, a better than 96 percent record of 
attendance, which is extraordinarily high— 
far above the average for the Congress as a 
w) 

Our Cons sman, we are proud to say, re- 
flex it opinion of a then overwhelming 
n rity of the men and women who elected 
hin by opposing 9 of the so-called “de- 


ided in the total of 53, 








Conscription for overseas service (still not 
in effect in Canada); arms embargo repeal; 
the property seizure bill; the draft term ex- 
tension bill; the lease-lend bill; and the first 
lease-lend appropriation; the ship seizure bill 
for attachments of neutrals’ vessels; the 
price-control bill; and the prewar arming of 
merchantmen. 

But Dr. GrL_rz supported 42 of the remain- 
ing 44 bona fide defense bills, including, as 
stated above, all defense appropriations 
measures. 

Dr. Gruuie’'s record can 
save to such a creature as George Canning 
described when he spoke of “a steady patriot 
of the world alone; the friend of every coun- 
try—but his own.” 

Fortunately, such persons as that are still 
in a small, even if quite vocal, minority. 


give offense to none 





DR. GILLIE’S RECORD ON DEFENSE—II 


In an earlier article in this column, it has 
been pointed out that Representative GEorGE 
W. Gruiz, of the Fourth Indiana District, has 
not opposed a single national defense appro- 
priation measure; that he has at no time, 
either directly or indirectly obstructed any 
measures for the defense of the United States 
and its possessions; that he supported 42 of 
the 44 bona fide defense measures to come 
before the House of Representatives after he 
entered that body early in 1939. 

It may be of some interest to review in 
greater detail some of the defense measures 
to which our Congressman has given his 
sanction and approval 

He favored Public Law 117 for the deter- 
mination of strategical and critical materials 
essential to national defense (April 1939). 

He favored Public Law 426 for facilitating 
the procurement of national defense aircraft 
(February 1940). 

He voted for Public Law 18 which was to 
“provide more effectively for the Army for 
national defense” (February 1939). 

He supported Public Law 43, by which the 
Navy was authorized to proceed with certain 
public works (February 1939). 

He supported Public Law 44, a military- 


establishment appropriation bill (March 
1939) 
He supported Public Law 588, the 1941 


naval appropriation bill, passed February 16, 
1940. 
He voted for Public Law 671, 
naval shipbuilding (May 1940). 
He voted for Public Law 635, providing for 


to expedite 


the construction of naval aircraft (May 
1940). 
He voted for Public Law 1703, to expedite 


national defense (May 1940). 

He voted for Public Law 667, a national 
defense appropriation measure, authorizing 
about one and one-fifth billion dollars, and 
passed June 12, 1940. 

Dr. GILLIE also supported Public Law 781, 
a national defense appropriation in the 
amount of two and one-half billions, passed 
July 31, 1940 

He supported Public Law 801, providing 
for national defense taxation (August 1940). 

He supported Public Law 800, a supple- 
mental national defense appropriation total- 
ing one and one-third billion dollars, passed 
September 26, 1940 

All this was in the Seventy-sixth Congress, 
during Dr. GILuie’s first term 

As we consult the record of the Seventy- 
seventh Congress, we find— 

Dr. GILLIE supported Public Law 214, per- 
mitting Hawaii, Alaska, Puerto Rico, and the 
Canal Zone to organize military units (Au- 
gust 1941) 

He supported Senate bill 1580, providing 
for the construction of roads needed for na- 
tional defense, passed July 21, 1941. 
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He supported Public Law 295, another de- 
fense highway act, passed October 21, 1941. 

He supported Public Law 32, for nonrec- 
ognition of transfers by non-American 
powers of regions in the Western Hemisphere 
(April 1941). 

He supported Public Law 75, extending to 
our Territories the provisions of law concern- 
ing exportation of military equipment, etc. 
(May 1941). 

He supported Public Law 338, amending the 
Conscription—or Draft—aAct as to lifting re- 
strictions on Territorial use of units (Decem- 
ber 11, 1941). 

He supported House bill 1053, authorizing 
major alterations of certain antiaircraft ves- 
sels (January 1941). 

Dr. Gruure also voted for Public Law 4, au- 
thorizing additional antiaircraft, shipbuild- 
ing, and ordnance (January 1941). 

He supported a measure (Public Law 103) 
authorizing the Navy to sell equipment and 
supplies to the Philippines (March 1941). 

He supported the bill (H. R. 3155) author- 
izing the construction of certain public works 
at naval establishments, passed February 25, 
1941. 

He supported Public Law 10, for an excess- 
profits tax (February 1941). 

He supported Public Law 129, authorizing 
an appropriation for establishment of bases 
for small craft (June 1941). 

He supported an appropriation for the de- 
velopment of aviation facilities (June 1941). 

He supported the fourth supplemental na- 
tional defense appropriation ($1,376,464,602), 
which was passed on February 27, 1941. 

He supported a measure (H. R. 3783) au- 
thorizing acquisition or construction ‘of aux- 
iliary vessels (May 1941). 

He supported Public Law 39, increasing the 
enlisted strength of the Navy (March 1941). 

He supported Public Law 48, a Navy De- 
partment appropriation bill for 1942, in the 
amount of nearly three and one-half billion 
dollars, passed March 14, 1941. 

There is neither time, space, nor necessity 


to list all of the national defense measures 
supported by our Congressman from the 
Fourth Indiana District 


But it may not be amiss to mention a few 
more instances: 

Dr. GILLre voted for the fifth supplemental 
national defense appropriation (Public Law 
29), which, making available $3,000,000,000, 
Was passed on March 21, 1941. 

He supported H. R. 4534, providing an ex- 
tension of power to establish priorities and 
allocate materials (May 1941). 

He supported H. R. 4671, providing plant 
protection for naval shore establishments. 

He voted for Public Law 174, for construc- 
tion of operating bases for the Navy (June 
1941) 

He voted for the Military Establishment 
appropriation of ten and one-third billion 
dollars, passed June 9, 1941. 

He supported appropriations for additional 
shipbuilding and repair; several new supple- 
mental national defense appropriations; a 
measure expediting national defense housing; 
further extension of the draft term (Dec. 17, 
1941), etc. 

No Congressman has a finer record. 

Dr. GILLIE must be kept on the job for 
another 2 years—on the job where he has 
undoubtedly given expression to preponder- 
ant majority opinion in this district. 

For having thus faithfully served the men 
and women who chose him as their spokes- 
man, your Representative is being viciously 
smeared by an angry, jealous, resentful, and 
morbidly ambitious minority which stoops 
to the basest levels of falsification in a des- 
perate effort to mislead the populace. 

Let’s rebuke these smearers by giving our 
Representative another ringing vote of con- 
fidence and gratitude. 

















Jefferson Davis—Loyal to the End 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 9, 1942 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following program of 
exercises commemorating the 134th 
birthday of Jefferson Davis and an ad- 
dress which I delivered on that occasion: 


EXERCISES COMMEMORATING ONE HUNDRED AND 
THIRTY-FOURTH BIRTHDAY OF JEFFERSON 
Davis 


Statuary Hall, United States Capitol, Wash- 
ington, Saturday, June 6, 1942 


Under the auspices of— 

Camp 171, United Confederate Veterans, 
Gen. Benjamin W. Hefferron, commander. 

District of Columbia Division, United 
Daughters of the Confederacy, Mrs. Harold 
W. Robbins, president. 

Mrs. Bernadette Hillyard, president, Jeffer- 
son Davis Chapter 

Maj. W. F. Van Swearingen, division com- 
mander, District of Columbia and Maryland, 
Sons of Confederate Veterans. 

Maj. Charles M. Stedman Chapter. 

Children of the Confederacy, Miss Home 
McAlister, president. 


PLACING OF WREATH 


Invocation: Dr. Robin Gould, pastor Asbury 
Methodist Church, Washington, D. C. 


Pledge of allegiance to the flag of the 
United States. 

Salute to the Confederate flag. 

Welcoming remarks: Mrs Harold W. 


Robbins. 

Reading: Mrs. Elizabeth Fred, division his- 
torian, United Daughters of the Confederacy. 

Address: Hon. JoseruH R. Bryson, of South 
Carolina. 

Placing of wreath: Mrs. Bernadette Hill- 
yard, president. 

Benediction: Dr. Gould. 


AppRESS BY Hon. JOSEPH R. BRYSON, OF SOUTH 
CAROLINA 


Ladies and gentlemen, we have lived to 
see the day when the heroes of the Southern 
Confederacy have won the popular acclaim 
of the great American public, North and 
South alike. Mainly by the high quality 
of their character and ability, unreservedly 
given to the service of their fellow men, 
these men won the share of national fame 
which is theirs today. Unlike most great 
men who win undying fame because of the 
success of the cause which they represent, 
the great men of the Southern Confederacy 
won undying fame in spite of the failure of 
the cause which they represented. To be 
honored as a great man after the history 
of a lost cause has been written is to be 
truly great in the finest and most exact 
sense of the term Of such greatness were 
the South's leaders in the War between the 
States 

Today we have come to this inspiring place 
in the Nation’s Capitol to honor the mem- 
ory of one of those heroes—the president of 
the Southern Confederacy—Jefferson Davis. 
The greatness of Jefferson Davis is not to be 
narrowed down to one point because he was 
a many-sided man, great in many ways, but 
in one way—that of the loyal man—his 
actions exceeded the best most men can 
ever hope to offer. Loyalty is about the 
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finest attribute a man can possess, and the 
efforts of Jefferson Davis in behalf of his 
people were so marked with that outstand- 
ing quality that he did the South a proud 
honor for which she should ever be grateful. 

Jefferson Davis, as President of the Con- 
federacy, never let his people cown. 
Through every triumph and disaster which 
the Confederacy met he carried on in com- 
plete devotion to duty. It was in that same 
spirit of devotion to duty that Davis allowed 
himself to be shackled and imprisoned in 
Fortress Monroe rather than desert the Pres- 
idency to which he had been elected. He was 
willing to endure the pains and suffering 
which befell him as the president of the lost 
cause, as he was eager to meet the responsi- 
bilities of the Presidency of the Confed- 
eracy. Davis was not required to carry on as 
the president of the lost cause. The easy 
thing would have been for him to purchase 
his freedom, but the price was repudiation 
of the cauSe which he had pledged to up- 
hold, and to Davis no proposition could be 
so utterly repugnant as that one. He was 
made of sterner and finer stuff 

Davis summed up his loyalty when he said: 
“As for me—I speak only for myself—our 
cause was so just, so sacred, that had I known 
all that is come to pass, had I known what 
was to be inflicted upon me, all that my 
country was to suffer, all that our posterity 
was to endure, I would do it all over again.” 

Had Davis given first thought and consid- 
eration to his personal welfare, he could have 
spared himSelf the exterded period of his 
unwarranted imprisonment and regained his 
citizenship, but he chose to endure these 
tortures and privations in order to do the 
one thing it was his greatest desire and de- 
termination to do—to uphold the hand of 
the South. He succeeded in that purpose 

Jefferson Davis was made a scapegoat for 
the War between the States, which was with- 
cut any conceivable justification, but never 
did he complain. He was proud to have the 
victors wreak their vengeance upon him, be- 
cause it meant shielding the blow for his 
people. The radical officeholders of the 
North threw Jefferson Davis as a burnt offer- 
ing upon the altar of political sacrifice to 
satisfy the base appetite of their constituen- 
cies. Davis never complained nor asked for 
pity; he bore the ordeal manfully 

The man was too great to cling to the 
memory of his maltreatment with bitterness 
and resentment. Addressing a group of 
young Mississippians a year before his death, 
Jefferson Davis said: “The faces I see before 
me are those of young men—had I not known 
this I would not have appeared before you— 
men in whose hands the destinies of our 
Southland lie; for love of her I break my 
silence to speak to you a few words of respect- 
ful admonition. The past is dead; let it bury 
its dead, its hopes, its aspirations. Before 
you lies the future—a future full of golden 
promise, a future of expanding national glory 





before which all the world shall stand 
amazed.” 
To relate some of the details and incidents 


of the life and career of Jefferson Davis, I 
should like to begin by a consideration of hi 
election to the Presidency of the Confederacy 
It was indeed a wise choice, as there seems no 
doubt that Davis was the better qualified of 
those available for the post. He qualified 
both as a soldier and statesman, having dis- 
tinguished himself in each field of endeavor 

The lives of great men strangely touch each 
other sometimes. Jefferson Davis entered 
West Point in 1824 on the appointment of the 
then Secretary of War, John C. Calheun. In 
later years Davis was to win the reputation 
of being the ablest debater in the Senate 
and the natural successor to John C. Cal- 
houn. 
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Following his graduation from West Point 
in 1828, Davis spent the next 6 years as a 
commissioned officer on duty in the frontier 
region of the Northwest. Returning his 
home in Mississippi, he later ent d poli- 
tics and was first elected to Congress and 
then Senate of the United States 

During the Black Hawk and Mexican Wars 
Davis won fame as the commanding officer of 
the First Mississippi Volunteers sident 
Pierce rewarded him with the post of Sec- 
retary of War. After filling this Cabinet post 
Davis returned to the United States Senate 
where he served until the outbreak of the 
War Between the States 

When Jefferson Davis reached Montgomery 



































































to 





to take the oath of office as President of the 
Confederacy, Governor Yancey of Alabama 
said: “The man and the hour have met.” 
They never separated: Jefferson Davis had 
answered his call and he remained loyal to 
it, through every trial and tribulation, t 


the very end. 





Gasoline Rationing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES F. McLAUGHLIN 


OF NEBRASKA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 9, 1942 


Mr. McLAUGHLIN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following telegram 
received by me and my reply thereto: 


OmaHA, NEprR., June 8, 1942. 

Hon. CHARLES F. McLAUGHLIN, 
House of Representatives Office 
Building, Washington, D.C 
Much doubt exists as to need for rationing 

gasoline in this section. Facts made avail- 
able to us in support of this move are meager 
more or less confusing, and, therefore, not 
convincing. Without question, our people 
are war conscious and want to do anything 
and everything within reason to bring the 
war to a successful conclusion. To this end 
they will gladly make whatever sacrifices they 
believe are necessary. Gas rationing on basis 


reported in the press wiil not only serious!y 
inconvenience the public but will have an 
adverse effect on business, employment, and 


probably relief rolls, and will materially re- 
duce tax revenues of Nebraska and subdivi- 
sions. At present, two and one-fourth mil- 
lions of gas tax is applied annually toward 


old-age assistance Building and repair of 
State roads depends upon gas tax. Douglas 
County applied $252,000 in 1941 of gas tax 
toward remanent interest on highway bonds 
Any reduction in this amount will require 

corresponding general property levy. Douglas 


County used $447,000 last year from gas tax 


and registration fees for county road main- 
tenance. Wheel tax for Omaha streets and 
boulevards is $124,000 annually. Omaha get 


$50,000 per year gas tax for street intersec- 


tions Douglas County $75,000 to $100,000 
for bridges. Gas tax, therefore, i im- 
portant source of public revenue. Reduction 


of these revenues will mean creation of defi- 
cits or curtailment of services—pending ef- 
forts toward provision of new s for 
funds. We suggest an open hearing on thi 
question so that people may have all the 
facts and know the authorities have con- 
sidered not only the reasons for rationing 
but also the effects that will follow. S 


urces 
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hearing should clear the atmosphere and as- | 
sure patriotic acceptance of the final deci- 
810n. 
WALTER L. PIZRPONT, 
President, Association of 


Omaha Taxpayers, Inc 





WASHINGTON, D. C., June 9, 1942 
WALTER L. PIERPONT 
President, Association of Omaha Taz- 
payers, Inc., 466 Brandeis Theater | 


Building, Omaha, Nebr 
Nholly agree with your position re gaso- 
rationing outlined your telegram. Am 
already taking that exact position. Together | 
with other House Members am insisting all | 
facts be developed reference need for ration- 
ing. Also favor full inquiry re use agricultural 
products in manufacturing synthetic rubber. | 
Our peopie willing make every sacrifice to | 
win war but gasoline rationing with accom- 
panying drastic far-reaching consequences 
should not be ordered unless need therefor 
definitely demonstrated. 
CHARLES F. McLAUGHLIN, 
Member of Congress 








The Poll Tax 


EXTENSION 


OF 


HON. THOMAS H. ELIOT 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 9, 1942 


Mr. ELIOT of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include a radio address made 
by me last night on the National Radio 
Forum, sponsored by the Washington 
Star and the blue network: 


OF REMARKS | 
| 


Washington Star and the blue 
ng me to discuss a matter 


I thank the 
network for invit 





close to the hearts of believers in democracy. | 
| 

In eight States in this country a citizen must 

pay a poll < before he can vote. AS a 


ult, millions of Americans who live on the 
only a small cash income, and 
must spend what cash they have to buy the 
life simplr cannot vote 

States have poll taxes. My own 
But in Massachusetts it is 
paid like other taxes; it is 
As our 


res 





be 
ndition precedent to voting 














enior Senator, Davin I. WALSH, has eloquently 
mn many occasions, our poorest citizens 
have ne great day—election day—and one 
re ty wer tne Y ght T Cast a vote 
hn ht States wever, election day means 
poor men because they have not 
e $ "say y the right vote 
I f the e it this year, they may need 
I they didn’t hav. 
t States the tax is 
f 1 one-sixth of the | 
the words “representative gov- 
e a curiously ited meaning 
without property are consigned t« 
iter darkness 
I you e graphic example of 
I f this kind of poll tax. They 
uch a tax in Florida In 
f I 135,000 voters cast their 
Florida ¢g rid of its } tax 
A 4 41 >.000 « ; Y v ted 
I f f more than 300 
¢ I f ration gives u 
f f is effec the p 
¥ i ¢ ‘ fy ry) 7 
I I rrange- 
K A g 





form in bills introduced by the late Repre- 
sentative Lee Geyer of California, a splendid 
fighter for democracy, and by Senator Claude 
Pepper of Florida. It has gained support 
from leading citizens in all sections of the 
country. As one of them—the great presi- 
dent of a great southern university—recently 
said: “There is hope for our freedom and de- 


mocracy in the increasing insistence of 
Americans for suffrage. They would save 


the disinherited millions from becoming the 
instruments and victims of dictators—cor- 
porate, fascist, and communist.” 

And truly, in the midst of this war, it is 
not time to strengthen the democratic ideal? 
Can we fight so well for Government of and 
for and by the people, when we know that 
in many places in our own country it is not 
Government of and by the people? The 
people of the poll-tax States—the disenfran- 
chised people—still have a burning patrio- 
tism, a flaming faith in America. The young 
men who were not allowed to flock to the 
polls have flocked to join the colors. They 
are doing their duty as citizens in time of 
war; will they be denied the right to do 
their duty as citizens in time of peace? 
Would not the Nation be more worthy of 
their loyalty if it acted—acted to bring to 
life the spirit of representative government? 
Are we not now and forever devoted to the 
principles set forth in 1776 by a young Vir- 
ginian, Thomas Jefferson? 

Then men of good will but faint heart tell 
us to go slow. Let the States repeal the poll 
tax one by one, they say. Well and good— 
in four States that has happened. But in 
the other eight, the years go by, and the 
common people are still barred from the 
voting booth. One-sixth of the Nation plays 
a big part in the life cf the Nation—this is 
not a simple local problem. It affects the 
whole country, and is of national concern. 


But, say the men of good will, Federal 
action would be unconstitutional. To this 
old argument—always an excuse for delay 


and inaction in every field—there is the an- 
swer that it is based on two erroneous ideas 

First, it is argued that the States have the 
right to prescribe the qualifications of voters 
The answer to that seems to be that this poll- 
tax requirement is not properly a “qualifica- 
tion” at all. It has connection with a 
man’s capacity to exercise the franchise in- 
telligently. It is not like an educational re- 
quirement. It is not even like the require- 
ment of owning land, and thus acquiring a 
certain status in the community. The most 


no 





shiftless man may pay the tax berause he 
found a dollar bill on the street. His wor- 
thier neighbor may prefer to feed his family. 
The poll tax is thus 1 a qualification but 


an arbitrary restriction on the rights of 
American citizen 
Second, it is 
aside State la 
themselv 
And in 
appropriate language is 
from old Supreme Court decisions 
more effective to qu from the 
Supreme Court decision Ina 
United States against Classic 
States Suprem«s 


action can- 
State laws 
invalidated by the 
f this proposition 
frequently quoted 

Well, it is 
most recent 
case last year 
the United 


Court made it clear that con- 


it Federal 
ws, where the 
been 


not set 


have 


courts 


not 


SUPPOTT <¢ 





gressional action to vindicate and protect 
the rights of national citizenship lies within 
the constitutional pow f Congress 

The classic case ha n important bearing 
on the poll tax question in another respect 
It hclds that Congres may enact legislation 
to protect the ba box from fraud and cor- 
ruptior Ana one of the evils—the growing 
evils—of the poll-tax system is that it plays 


right into the 
machine which 
There are politi 


hands of the 


wealthy political 
to buy votes. 


1 machines in many places 


al some of them are not altogether pure 
But the poll tax is just made to order for a 
machine—if the machine has the 

which the humble people have not got 
tance, in one county 2 years ago, over 

paid in poll taxes on the last day 
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before the dead line—paid, not by the citizens 
themselves, but by lawyers acting as agents 
for them. The agents, needless to say, were 
also agents for the dominant political ma- 
chine in that county. The local clergy de- 
nounced this wholesale buying up of votes 
as an effort to undermine democracy, and 
that is just what it was. In any poll-tax 
States the opposition to incumbents is usual- 
ly negligible, but where there is a real con- 
test, corruption is so easy that the tempta- 
tion is overwhelming—where the machine has 
a couple of dollars and the voter owes that 
much and more at the general store. 

No; I do not think that the constitutional 
objection is a significant one. What is sig- 
nificant is that Americans engaged in pre- 
paring the war for the century of the com- 
mon man want to see the common man have 
a chance to participate in his own govern- 
ment. 

There are bills in Congress which do not 
repeal the poll tax, but merely excuse men in 
the armed forces from having to pay it during 
the war. My colleague, ALBERT Gore, of Ten- 
nessee—a poll-tax State, by the way—intro- 
duced such a measure, and several Members 
of both Houses have followed suit. That is 
a step in the right direction. I trust that the 
Congress will take it, quickly 

But the greatest step—the important 
step—is the passage of the Pepper bill or the 
Geyer bill outlawing altogether the poll tax 
as a prerequisite of voting. That is the step 
that more and more believers in democracy 
are urging. 

This is not a sectional issue 
attack on the eight poll-tax States them- 
selves. Those States have made great con- 
tributions to our national life. Congressman 
WHITTINGTON, who will speak in a moment, 
comes from Mississippi, a poll-tax State. I 
cannot think of Mississippi without thinking 
of a great son of Mississippi who meant much 
to me personally, as a friend—a wise and able 
man who taught me, years ago, in the art of 
legislative government—the late Pat Har- 
rison. No Member of the House can think 
today of Texas, another poll-tax State, with- 
out thinking instantly of the just and forth- 
right Speaker of the House, a fine public 
servant, SAM RAYBURN 


It is not an 


No; this is not sectionalism. It is Ameri- 
canism If we believe in Hamilton’s out- 
burst, “Your people, sir, is a great beast,” 


then keep the poll tax. Don’t let the people 
vote. Don’t have democracy at all 

But if we believe what we profess, then let 
us destroy the barrier which keeps self-gov- 
ernment beyond the reach of the common 
man. We rejected the “great beast” theory 
of Hamilton. We didn’t measure a citizen's 
worth by the loose change in his pocket. We 
became the beacon light of democracy in the 
world. Now, more than ever, must we make 
that light shine with a pure, bright flame 


Finland’s Status 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BERNARD J. GEHRMANN 


OF 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 9, 1942 
Mr. GEHRMANN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following article from 
the Washington Daily News of June 5, 
1942: 
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FINLAND'S STATUS 

(By William Philip Simms) 
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main unchanged despite our unanimous dec- 
jarations of war against Hungary, Rumania, 
and Bulgaria. 

The omission of Finland is significant. It 
amounts to a tacit recognition of her claim 
that she is not a member of the Axis and 
that the Finns are fighting only to keep their 
country in their own hands up to the time 
when a lasting world peace can be concluded. 

There is a wide difference between Finland’s 
attitude, therefore, and that of Hungary, 
Rumania, and Bulgaria. The last-named 
Governments, at the behest of Hitler, not 
only subscribed to the Axis but declared war 
against the United States and its Allies. 
Moreover, they continue to supply the Nazis 
with troops and these are now in line against 
the Russians. Finland insists that she is 
merely defending her own frontiers 

“Had we not taken up arms in self-defense,” 
said an official spokesman, “and were we not 
fighting now, our country would possibly have 
become the battleground of Russia and Ger- 
many. In the end it would have been left in 
the hands of the victor Who would then 
drive the victor out of Finland?” 

Finland is at war with the Soviet Union 
On December 6 Great Britain declared war 
against her. Despite this, a Finnish radio 
station this week directed a message at Eng- 
land saying that the Finnish people refused 
to consider themselves at war with the Brit- 
ish; that, while the fortunes of war had 
placed them on opposing sides, they could not 
bring themselves to think of the two demo- 
cracies aS enemies. 

Last October the United States called on 
Finland to withdraw her troops to the 1939 
frontiers and end her war against Russia 
Russia had been rather insistent on this, say- 
ing, in effect: “My enemies should be your 
enemies.” 

Finland’s reply was both cautious and cour- 
teous. She had wanted to stay out of the 
war, she said, but had not been allowed to do 
so. She had been attacked and had had no 
option save to defend herself. She admitted 
that her troops had advanced in places some- 
what beyond her 1939 frontiers, but said that 
in so doing she was only “striving to render 
innocuous and occupy the enemy’s offensive 
positions” in accordance with the most ele- 
mentary principals of military strategy 

A study of Finland's activities would seem 
to bear out this statement. Since last Octo- 
ber and November—that is to say, since the 
exchange of notes with the United States— 
her lines have remained fairly static. There 
has been fighting but this appears to have 
been to maintain her positions against in- 
numerable counterattacks 

Finland is said to be laying considerable 
store by the Atlantic Charter, framed by 
Roosevelt and Churchill, but subsequently 
adhered to by the United Nations, including 


Russia. And well she might. With less than 
4,000,000 inhabitants, and bled white by her 
two recent wars, she sees in the pact about 


the only chance she has to preserve her inde- 


pendence 


The Atlantic Charter binds the United 
Nations to “seek no aggrandizement, terri- 
torial or other,” and bans all “territo 
changes that do not accord with the 
expressed wishes of the peoples conce! 

Like Washington’s relations with 
France, relations between Washins t 


Helsinki necessarily remain < 
i day-to-day basis. They depend on 
tent of the collaboration accorded 
many. Hitler is known to be « 
thing he can to drag Finland all 
Last night, for instance 





Ger- 
every- 
the way ir 


it was reported from 


to 


ing 


London that the Fuehrer, accompanied by his 
chief of staff, Gen. Field Marshal Wilhelm 
Keitel, had just paid a visit to Baron von 
Mannerheim somewhere behind the Finnish 
yeneralissimo’s lines 

Opinion on Capitol Hill and among Officials 
here generally is noticeably sympathetic to 


Finland and there is no desire for a break 





Hence it would seem largely up to the Finns 
themselves, and whether or not they exceed 
the strict requirements of their legitimate 
national defense. 





Federal Aid for Public Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JARED Y. SANDERS, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 9, 1942 


Mr. SANDERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I desire to 
place in the Recorp a resolution by the 
State Legislature of Louisiana memorial- 
izing Congress on the question for more 
F_deral aid for the public schools of 
Louisiana. The resolution in question 
was House Concurrent Resolution No. 11 
and reads as follows: 

Concurrent resolution memorializing the 
Louisiana Members of the Congress of the 
United States of America to work for more 
Federal aid for the public schools of Lou- 


isiana and the other Southern States of 
the Union 
Whereas public education in America is 


based upon the democratic principle that all 
American children have an equal right to an 
education regardless of wealth or residence; 
and 

Whereas due to inadequate industrializa- 
tion, absentee ownership of wealth, and 
freight-rate differentials, the Southern States 
of the Union have a disproportionately small 
share of the wealth of the Nation; and 

Whereas the obligation of educating a rel- 
atively large number of the future citizens of 
America has fallen upon these Southern 
States; and 

Whereas greater aid from the United States 
of America is vitally necessary to enable the 
Southern States of the Union to discharge 
such obligation: Now and therefore be it 

Resolved by the Legislature of Louisiana, 
That the Louisiana Members of the Congress 
of the United States be, and they are hereby 
memorialized to work toward the securing of 
more financial aid from the United States of 
America for the public schools of Louisiana 
and the other Southern States of the Union 
with control by the Federal Government 
limited to the general field within which the 
funds so provided are to be spent; be it 
further 

Resolved, That copies 
resolution be forwarded immediately to the 
Louisiana Members of the Congress of the 
United States of America and to the press 

Adopted at the regular sess Legis- 
lature of Louisiana for the year 


of this concurrent 


ff +} 
on of re 
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Food and Fiber Output Basic United 


Nations Weapon 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
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OF WASHINGTON 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
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Mr. HILL of Washington. M1 
er, under leave to extend my 
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I am inserting a copy of a news release 
by the Bureau of Reclamation setting 
forth the high points of an address by 
Commissioner John C. Page before the 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress 
at the Congress Hotel in Chicago on 
May 30. 

I called attention to the emphasis that 
is now being given irrigation develop- 
ments in connection with the need for 
foods and fiber as basic weapons for the 
United Nations. In my own district in 
the State of Washington is the Roza 
Division of the great Yakima project. 
This division is under construction, and 
relatively little critical materials or 
equipment are required to bring more 
than 10,000 acres into production in 
1943. I am pleased to see that the 
Senate has increased the appropriation 
for construction work on the Roza Divi- 
sion by $600,000. In appearing before 
the Senate Appropriations Committee, I 
urged the importance of additional funds 
for this work so that the investment 
already made by the Government could 
make a greater contribution to the na- 
tional welfare. 

The news release is as follows: 

FOOD AND FIBER OUTPUT BASIC UNITED NATION 
WEAPON, DECLARES PAGE 

The production of food and essential! fiber 
by America will prove the ultimate weapor 
in humbling the Axis, Commissioner John 
C. Page, of the Bureau of Reclamation, told 
the National Rivers and Harbors Congress 
meeting in Chicago today 

“The food, fiber, and water that reclama- 
tion projects in the West can produce will 
help the United Nations bring the Axis t 
its knees,”’ he declared 

Thousands of irrigation farms on Recla- 
mation projects in the West insure the 
United States against the internal collapse 
precipitated by a loss of morale due to empty 
larders which brought about Germany’s 
eventual defeat in the last war, he said 

Although the Bureau of Reclamation recog- 
nized the importance of power for war in- 
dustry, and had quickly stepped up hydri 
installations in the West, the fundamental 


need of agricultural commodities was not 
forgotten, Mr. Page assured the congress 
The power program of the Bureau of Recla- 
mation for aluminum, airplane, and other 
war factories was deciared well under way 
“Already this year—1942—when we are only 
beginning to fight, reclamation is turning 
out power enough to put 20,000 war planes in 
the air.” The capacity by the end of 1945 
he placed at 3 ug! 


200,000 kilowatts, and enou 
to turn out 50,000 planes a year 

The Bureau, said Mr. Page, wa 
to expand irrigation construction at an equal 
rate of acceleration 


S prepared 


“Our construction forces are geared 
celerate the extension of irrigation f 
whenever the green light of prioriti fo! 
critical materials is flashed.” 

His address pointed out th 

king the glamor of guns and planes and 
hydro power, the alfalfa forage and othe: 
crops on the 4,000,000 acres of highly pro- 
ductive reclamation farms mear he ffer- 
ence between short rations and full fight- 
ing means In short, soldiers must eat 

Without men—men who must h l 
and water and be properly clothed—machines 
will not move, guns will not fire, | l ll 
not fly, ships will not sail,” Mr. Page said 


adding that in the West “Irn tion is the 
key. Take alfalfa—the mainstay of t ( 
and livestock industry of the e1 e W 
Alfalfa means milk, butter, and che 

the armed forces and civilian } 

the United States. Alfalfa me 
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fighting food in a soldier's stomach. And 
Napoleon’s famous assertion that an army 
travels on its stomach is known by every 
school boy. It means the wool for soldiers’ 
uniforms, the leather for their shoes, from 
the sheep and cattle which depend on irri- 
gated land of the West.” 

Commissioner Page informed the Congress 
that he had recently submitted an accel- 
erated war irrigation prograni to a Senate 
subcommittee which would provide water for 
2,000,000 acres that could produce “a year’s 
supply of beef for an army of 2,500,000 men.” 

Adding that other vital commodities like 
Sugar beets and natural guayule rubber were 
included in the program, he said: 

“With the Nation on a sugar ration a con- 
tinental source of supply is of utmost im- 
pertance. Reclamation projects offer that 
supply. The irrigated areas of the West grow 
80 percent of our sugar beets. 

“Irrigation land is our only hope for do- 
mestic production of natural rubber. Re- 
gardless of synthetic rubber production, nat- 
ural rubber will be required for our tank, 
truck, auto, and plane tires. We must have 
it. Reclamation can grow it.” 

Mr. Page also informed the assembled Con- 
gress that at least 50 projects in addition to 
the great 1,200,000-acre Columbia Basin rec- 
lamation project in Washington were being 
prepared as a shelf of feasible irrigation con- 
struction ready for launching at the conclu- 
sion of the war. He warned that “as we are 
now concentrating on the prosecution of the 
war, a victorious peace will demand atten- 
tion to considerations at home 

“Soldiers, sailors, and marines, as they are 
demobilized, will require employment in use- 
ful occupations Industrial workers who 
have been employed in war factories will want 
vork close to their original homes. This shelf 
of projects, and other great undertakings like 
the Columbia Basin project in the State of 
Washington can provide that work. 

“Men working on the construction of post- 
war public-work reclamation projects will be 

ontributing to the creation of self-sustain- 


ing farm homes on irrigated land 
“The inevitable transition from war to 
peacetime activities will be smoothed. And 
the benefits will be permanent and Nation- 

wide 

“We must not forget, even i our fiercest 
effort win this terrible war, that we are 
to preserve our way of life. The 
an standard of living, a real home, a 
livelihood—these objectives are syn- 

ymous with reclamation work.” 





Roosevelt’s Four Sons Moving Up to 
World Battle Lines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 
OF OKLAHOMA 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 9, 1942 


Mi WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, 
leave to extend my remarks in the 


IN THE 


under if 


RecorpD, I include the following article 
from the Washington Post, of May 31, 
1942 
Ri i I R SONS MovING UP TO WORLD 
BATTLE LINES 
(By Edward T. Folliard) 
The four Roosevelt boys are moving in to 
hat their father, the Commander in Chief 
calls the world-encircling battle lines, a 
che p disclosed yesterday 


AOwro 


One of them is w..h a Marine Corps com- 
bat unit in the Pacific theater of war. An- 
other is under orders that will take him into 
one of the most active areas of the battle of 
the Atlantic—some 15,000 miles away from 
his brother. A third already has flown over 
the German lines in Africa, as well as over 
Labrador, Greenland, and Iceland. The 
fourth, the baby of the Roosevelt family, is 
serving on the west coast as a Navy supply 
officer, his eyesight having barred him from 
combat duty. 

This, in more detail, is the story of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's four sons—James, Elliott, 
Franklin, Jr.,and John. All are married; all 
are fathers; all four joined the armed services 
before Pearl Harbor; and three out of the four 
e~e now in combat outfits. 

ELDEST GAVE UP RANK 

Jimmy, the eldest son, used to be a lieu- 
tenant colonel in the Marine Corps Reserve, 
but when he saw the war coming on he asked 
to be “busted’’ to a lower rank. He also 
asked for action, and he is now on a hot 


front in the Pacific, where he more than likely. 


will get action. 

Jimmy joined the Marines back in 1936 
when the leathernecks were trying to stimu- 
late interest in their famous outfit. There 
were no war clouds then, no Wake Island 
episode to jam the recruiting depots, and the 
Marine Corps recruiting officers were hard put 
to it to attract attention. 

Jimmy was commissioned as a lieutenant 
colonel, and with that rank he accompanied 
President Roosevelt aboard the U. S. S. 
Indianapolis on the famous 1936 good will 
trip to South America 

President Roosevelt declared a national 
emergency on September 8, 1939, and a couple 
of weeks later Jimmy submitted his resigna- 
tion to the commandant of the Marine Corps, 
Saying: 

“I am impelled to take this step for the 
simple reason that I do not feel that my age 
or experience would justify my holding such 
a rank in the case of actual call to service 
and, therefore, that it is not proper for me 
to hold such a commission in peacetime.” 

Jimmy then started out anew as a captain 
in the Marine Corps Reserve. That was on 
December 4, 1939. He was mobilized with the 
Twenty-second Battalion, Marine Corps Re- 
serve, at San Diego, Calif.. on November 7, 
1940 

During the summer of 1941 Captain Roose- 
velt was sent on a special mission to Egypt, 
where he served as an observer attached to 
the British Army headquarters. On his re- 
turn he was assigned to Col. William (Wild 
Bill) Donovan's Office of the Coordinator of 
Information here in Washington. 

When war came last December, Jimmy asked 
for duty with the troops at the Marine Corps 
Base in San Diego. In February he joined a 
combat unit and is now serving “beyond the 
seas.” Three weeks ago a board of nine 
Marine Corps officers promoted Jimmy and 
309 other Leatherneck captains to the tem- 


porary rank of major 

Elliott, the second son, became a captain 
in the Specialist Reserve on September 23, 
1940, more than a year before Pearl Harbor 
In April of last year he was assigned to duty 
with an air squadron at Newfoundland 
Later on he was sent on an important mis- 
sion to Greenland and Iceland, which took 
him into the combat zone 

Some time before the “day of infamy,” 
Elliott was assigned to Kelly Field, Tex., 
where he took up training to be an aerial 
observer. This completed, he requested 


transfer from the Specialist Reserve to the 
Air Corps Reserve and was assigned to a com- 
bat outfit 
PROMOTED 
Last March, having put in more than a year 
of service, he was given a routine promotion 
to the rank of major 


AFTER YEAR 
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Elliott’s most recent assignment took him 
to Africa, where he had a near-brush with 
the Luftwaffe along the Mediterranean coast. 
In his new capacity as observer and navi- 
gator, he and a pilot took off and flew over 
the German lines. 

The plane was loaded down with equip- 
ment essential to its mission and therefore 
was without armament. In the course of its 
flight the ship was detected by German pa- 
trol planes and a chase ensued. Young 
Roosevelt's pilot drove his craft into the 
clouds, eluded the Luftwaffe pursuers, and 
got back to base. 

On his assignment in Africa, Major Roose- 
velt suffered a recurrence of an old ailment, 
and upon his return to the United States 
was sent to a hospital in Fort Worth, Tex.. 
for an operation. 

Franklin, Jr., the third son, took the Naval 
Reserve Officers’ training course when he 
was at Harvard, and on September 26, 1939, 
he was commissioned as an ensign. He took 
a training cruise on the U. S. S. Lawrence 
in the summer of 1940. On April 3, 1941, 
he was called to active duty and was as- 
signed as an assistant gunnery officer and 
assistant navigator aboard the U. S. § 
Mayrant. Two months later he was pro- 
moted to lieutenant, junior grade. 

While serving on a destroyer in the North 
Atlantic last February, Lieutenant Roosevelt 
was stricken with appendicitis. An opera- 
tion was in order, clearly, but the destroyer 
was short of officers and Roosevelt insisted 
on standing his watches. He was a very sick 
young man when finally he reached the 
United States hospital in Brooklyn and 
underwent an appendectomy. 

Lieutenant Roosevelt’s convalescence was 
delayed by complications, but the prospect 
is now that he soon will be joining his de- 
stroyer. It is in an area of the Atlantic that 
may well be heard from in the near future. 

That leaves John, the fourth son and baby 
of the family. He was commissioned an en- 
sign on March 13, 1941. On June 16, 1941, 
he was sent to the Navy Supply School at 
Harvard. The course lasted until September 
and John stood thirty-fourth in a class of 
E He is now on the west coast serving as 
a Navy disbursing officer 

From his desk in the White House, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt can look over at a huge war 
map that shows the “world-encircling bat- 
tle lines.” They mean a lot to him as Com- 
mander in Chief. In the days ahead, they 
also will mean a lot to him in the role of 
father. 





Address of James McGurrin, President 
General of the American Irish Histori- 
cal Society 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOSEPH CLARK BALDWIN 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 9, 1942 


Mr. BALDWIN. Mr. Speaker, undei 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following address of 
James McGurrin, president general of 
the American Irish Historical Society at 
the annual dinner of the society, May 2, 
1942: 

Our society was founded to record, pre- 
serve, and make better known the history 
of our people on this continent and to ap- 
praise the contribution they have made t 
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the establishment of our Republic, the de- 
velopment of our institutions, and the cul- 
tural and spiritual enrichment of our 
civilization. It is a fascinating story, the 
story of a brave people driven from their 
ancient homeland, carrying with them to 
these shores a love of liberty which they 
cherished as they wandered over the track- 
less wilderness, under burning skies, and in 
the teeth of icy blasts. And wherever they 
found refuge and shelter throughout this 
broad land, they not only toiled with willing 
hands but they also planted the seeds of the 
Christian faith and laid broad and deep the 
foundations of that Christian civilization 
which is the strongest bulwark of our demo- 
cratic government. No perils daunted them, 
no difficulties repelled them, no distance 
dismayed them, As Theodore Roosevelt once 
said, “The Irish were among the bravest and 
boldest of the early pioneers. They proved 
to be a masterly race of rugged character, 
possessing all the elemental virtues and in- 
tensely devoted to the institutions and ideals 
of their adopted country. They worked hard 
to produce the Nation’s wealth in time of 
peace, and they fought gallantly to defend 
the Nation’s flag in time of war.” 


“Bold pioneers of the wilderness 
Defenders of the field; 

The sons of a race of soldiers 
Who never learned to yield.” 


We are met tonight under the shadow of 
the most destructive and devastating war the 
world has ever known. The traditions we 
cherish and the institutions we revere are 
menaced by graver dangers than ever before 
threatened our security as a nation We 
have no illusions about the sacrifices we must 
make, the burdens we must carry, the as- 
saults we must endure. As Americans of 
Irish blood, however, we are consoled by the 
thought that it is amid the trials and pangs 
of adversity that Irish heroism finds its 
loftiest expression. 

The whole history of this Republic proves 
that whenever brute force mocked justice or 
invaded right, whenever freedom was men- 
aced by tyranny and brave men contended for 
liberty against overwhelming odds and in the 
face of dangers, that at times foreshadowed 
defeat and disaster, there Irish sympathies 
were warm, there Irish prayers were fervent, 
there Irish valor shone with imperishable 
luster. It shone amid the wintry blasts of 
Valley Forge when Washington's cause seemed 
doomed to disaster. It carried the day at 
Monmouth. It surged on to victory with 
Sul'ivan and Clinton, with Montgomery and 
Wayne. It rode the waves with Commodore 
John Barry, the father of the American Navy 
It sentineled whe stone wall at Fredericks- 
burg when Meagher’s Brigade contributed 
one of the most glorious chapters to the an- 
nals of bravery. It followed Sheridan down 
the valley and dispelled the encircling gloom 
at Gettysburg. And at this very hour it is 
illuminating our path to victory in the island 
jungles of the Pacific as it flames with a fierce 
defiance in far away eastern skies. 

The records of our society are replete with 
the story of Irish participation in every 
movement and in every enterprise launched 
by patriotic men to build our greatness and 
spread our glory. And if we are to assume that 
the history of-the past foreshadows the events 
of the future then we are justified in believing 
that when the black cloud that now bounds 
the horizon of our hopes shall have been dis- 
pelled and forgotten; when the ghastly 
shadows of war shall have been lifted forever 
and the ideals which we cherish are tri- 
umphantly vindicated; when the weary sen- 
tinel who keeps watch through the night on 
the ramparts of liberty proclaims the dawn 
of a happier day for ourselves and for all 
mankind, another bright page, perhaps one 
even brighter than has yet been written, will 
have been added to the Irish chapter in Amer- 
ican history. 





The American Spirit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 9, 1942 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
the permission granted me to extend my 
remarks, I include a poem entitled ‘““The 
American Spirit” written by Mr. John W. 
Pass, 5085 Page Boulevard, St. Louis, Mo. 


THE AMERICAN SPIRIT 


With the bombing of Pearl Harbor 
A cowardly deed was done; 

This deceitful act of treachery 
United us all as one. 


Our liberty now is threatened; 
Our freedom is at stake; 
We'll do our part, we’ve made the start— 
Till victory’s in our wake. 
With our flag we'll march to battle, 
Knowing well we're in the right; 
We'll show them that it’s stupid 
To believe that might is right. 
We'll work and fight and conquer 
Our foes across the sea; 
We'll finish what they started 
And defend our liberty. 
We stand behind our Army, 
Marines, and Navy, too. 
We'll pay them back their foul attack; 
We have this job to do. 
They must be taught a lesson, 
And this we aim to do; 
We'll see to it, since they asked for it, 
Nipponese and Hitler, too. 
Their challenge we've accepted; 
We'll repay them in their turn; 
We'll span the wide Pacific, 
Ah, proud Tokyo, how she’ll burn! 
Our calling card we'll send them, 
By land, by air, and sea. 
As their reward we'll hit them hard 
And keep our country free. 
We'll call on Hirohito, 
And we'll visit Hitler, too; 
Our bombs and shell will give them hell— 
There’s nothing else to do. 
The aggressor is a menace 
To our peaceful way of life. 
Liquidate him is our duty, 
No matter what the price. 


World Prosperity, Etc. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 9, 1942 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the follow- 
ing editorial from the Moline (Ill.) Daily 
Dispatch of June 3, 1942: 


WORLD PROSPERITY, ETC, 


HENRY WALLACE reports that he once said 
half seriously to Madam Litvinov that the 
United States is in the war to make it pos- 
sible for everyone in the world to have a 
quart of milk to drink every day. Many 
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a truth is spoken. in jest, and judging by 
the considered words of other administration 
speakers, they are far ahead of the Ameri- 
can public on their war aims. The average 
American is in the war to lick Germany, 
Japan, and anyone else who wants to play 
Pearl Harbor. We are defending our country. 

Mr. WALLACE has been Secretary of Agri- 
culture and Vice President for lo, these many 
years, and as yet there are only 24,000,000 
dairy cows in the United States. This 
amounts to 1 cow for every 54 persons. 
Considering that the founts do not flow all 
the year around, and that 70 percent of the 
milk produced by these cows is used for 
butter, cheese, cream, and other products be- 
Sides fluid whole milk, Mr. Wa.LtLace would 
be more than half in jest if he were to con- 
tend that the average American has a quart 
of milk to drink daily. Of course, Mr. WaL- 
LACE was indulging in abstract terms again. 
What he has in mind, vaguely, is a condition 
of world prosperity. 

If we couple the Wallace quart-of-milk 
dream with the nagging of those who say 
the wicked Republicans threw away a chance 
for world peace when they voted against the 
League of Nations, you begin to get a glim- 
mering of what is being cooked up. If they 
have their way we shall have not only a 
political league of nations but an economic 
league in which, as the scolders imply, the 
United States must surrender part of its 
sovereignty. 

Now, there never was an honest, God-fear- 
ing Yankee who objected to world prosperity. 
We have contemplated poverty-stricken pop- 
ulations for years; wishing them well, and 
hoping that some day they would get not 
only milk, but gasoline and gadgets to make 
them comfortable and happy. Whatever may 
have been done by those who are said to have 
exploited backward nations, your Yankee 
had no hand in it consciously. We have sent 
teachers and missionaries by the hundreds 
to them, and physicians, too. For many years 
we have dug into our pockets for missionary 
money to uplift and enlighten and make 
sanitary the yellow and black races. With re- 
gard to certain forms of enlightenment, we 
succeeded remarkably in the case of Japan. 
The Japs are now showing their understand- 
ing in a clumsy but emphatic way. 

World prosperity does not depend upon an 
economic union. It depends upon that 
divine spark which does not seem to kindle 
in certain regions and in certain breasts. 
Two brothers are born. One makes himself 
an intellectual asset to the country; the 
other remains happy, decent, and poverty 
stricken. Still, both are under the same gov- 
ernment and economic system. And it would 
be the same if their government were a world 
organization. 

World peace does not depend upon a world 
political organization, although a group 
strong enough might enforce it upon others 
by main strength. But who would guarantee 
that the enforcers would keep the peace? In 
this country we had a Federal organization 
stronger than anything you can get the 
British, French, Russians, and Americans to 
perfect and adhere to; but it did not prevent 
a civil war caused by divergent interests 
The Federal union did end the quarrel and 
it did preserve the Union—but at the cost 
of a war unique for bitterness. What today’s 
idealists foresee now is not a world union 
which would be maintained by war, but a 
millenium in which the lion and bear will 
cavort with the lamb. 


What shall it profit us if we abolish na- 
tional sovereignties in the name of peace, but 
find it necessary to wage war after war to 


preserve that system—particularly after po- 
tential rebels have been stimulated by a 
quart of milk a day and are feeling their oats? 
Isolationism? Not at all. We believe in 
world trade and world justice and the appli- 
cation of the Ten Commandments—or such 
of them as apply—to international « I 
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as well as between men. We believe in ex- 
tending the friendly hand to peoples every- 
where that need it, and there are plenty of 
them. We believe in world cooperation and 
the attempt to perfect treaties for peace and 
exchange of commodities. But if the dream- 
ers intend to surrender any degree of Amer- 
ican sovereignty they will find out just how 
many hardshell Yankees there are in the 
United States—provided they give the people 
of this democracy a voice on the issues in- 
volved. 





Pay Increases for Federal and Postal 
Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MARTIN F. SMITH 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 9, 1942 


Mr. SMITH of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, by unanimous consent of my 
colleagues, I insert the statement which 
I made June 2, 1942, before the House 
Committee on Civil Service, in support 
of H. R. 7071, to provide temporary addi- 
tional compensation for the duration of 
the war emergency for all employees of 
the Federal Government, including 
postal employees. 

The statement is as follows: 


STATEMENT OF HON. MARTIN F. SMITH, A REP- 
RESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE 
OF WASHINGTON , 

Mr. SmituH of Washington. Mr. Chairman 
and gentlemen of the committee, I appreciate 
being accorded this privilege of appearing 
before you at this time in support of H. R. 
7071, to provide temporary additional com- 
pensation for the duration of the war emer- 
gency all the employees of the Federal 
Government, including postal employees 
Wage and salary increases to meet the in- 
creased cost of living, estimated to range from 
16 to 20 percent, have properly been granted 
to employees in business and industry, and 
similar consideration should be shown Fed- 
eral employees who, in my opinion, are grossly 
underpaid for the important services they 
render and the faithfulness they show at all 


for 


times. In view of the fact that they nave not 
received any increase in salaries for over 17 
years, I consider that the proposed measure, 
H. R. 7071. is most timely and I hope it will 


be favorably acted upon by your committee, 


gentlemen, and brought before the House 
for action at an early date. 

I would appreciate having permission to in- 
sert as part of my remarks two informative 


communications relating to this legislation. 
They are as follows: 
YAKIMA, WASH., May 30, 1942. 


Hon. Martin F. SMITH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 
On next Tuesday, June 2, 1942, hearings 
will be held before House Civil Service Com- 
mittee on various bills affecting postal em- 


ployees. We respectfully urge in behalf of 


our §S association of letter carriers, in 
convention assembled today, that you appear 
in behalf of our membership soliciting a 
do-pass report on H. R. 7071, known as a war- 
time salary bonus for the duration and 6 


months thereafter. Your continuous support 
in our behalf is most sincerely appreciated. 
WASHINGTON STATE ASSOCIATION OF NA- 
TIONAL ASSOCIATION OF LETTER CARRIERS, 
L. L. Marcoe, Secretary. 








RAILWAY MAIL ASSOCIATION, 
THIRTEENTH DivIsIon, 
Spokane, Wash., May 19, 1942, 
Hon. MarTIN F. SMITH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. SmirH: Numerous bills have 
been introduced in both the House and 
Senate within the past few months to pro- 
vide an increase in the salaries of the Fed- 
eral employees to help meet the constantly 
increasing costs of living, but realizing there 
seems little or no chance to get anything 
of a permanent nature along this line, on 
May 11, Congressman RAMsPECK introduced 
H. R. 7071, which provides for a temporary in- 
crease in the salaries of all the employees of 
the Government of the United States. 

I had written you concerning some in- 
crease in our salaries, but it seems that the 
only chance we have of getting anything at 
all will be a temporary increase during the 
emergency, and we sincerely trust that you 
can see your way clear to give H. R. 7071 your 
hearty support. No doubt hearings will be 
held in the very near future and if you can 
find time to appear in behalf of this legis- 
lation, I am sure it will be greatly appre- 
ciated. 

It seems that we are about the only group 
of employees in any line of business who 
have not been given some sort of an in- 
crease in salaries to meet the constantly in- 
creasing cost of living. While prices are sup- 
posed to have been frozen along with wages, 
both have increased considerably (except 
the salaries of the Federal employees), and 
while frozen to a certain date, we will con- 
tinue to pay much more for what we buy 
than we did before the war started. 

There has been no increase in our salaries 
for over 17 years while in nearly every line 
of industry the employees have received in- 
creases in salaries, and much of this has 
been done through mediation boards ap- 
pointed by the President when they get into 
a jam 

Sincerely yours, 
L. C. MACOMBER, 
President. 





Danger to Our Way 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 9, 1942 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing editorial from the Rockford (Ill.) 
Register-Republic of June 4, 1942: 


DANGER TO OUR WAY 
There is a broadening section of public 
opinion that sees danger to American inde- 
pendence and living standards after the war 
if the growing trend toward international- 
ism, given logic by the interdependence of the 
allies in the war effort, is permitted to direct 
our policy in the post-war economic reor- 
ganization. 

The questions are these: Are the American 
people being led without realization toward 
an international economic system that, 
through trade agreements with victors and 
vanquished in the present struggle, will 
mean abandonment of our high living stand- 
ards, wages, and price levels and independence 
of political action? Will we accept in their 
place generally lower world levels and some 
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different form of government? And finally, 
is there an organized and well-defined move- 
ment to elect government leaders committed 
to this policy? 

The case has been presented neatly by 
George N. Peek, of Moline, noted economist, 
industrialist, and agriculturalist in a letter 
to Representative Roy O. Wooprurr of Michi- 
gan, which was incorporated in the ConGrEs- 
SIONAL RecorpD in the proceedings of April 27. 

Mr. Peek’s views are given special signifi- 
cance because of his high position in the 
councils of state. A native of our northern 
Illinois community—he was born in Polo and 
lived his early life there—he was identified 
with Deere & Co. for 26 years and rose from 
clerk to the vice presidency of the company. 
He was later president of the Moline Plow 
Co. and of the American Council of Agri- 
culture. From 1917 to 1919 he was a member 
of the War Industries Board and was chair- 
man of the industrial board of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce in 1919. 

A keen student of national affairs, Mr. Peek 
was the man to whom President Roosevelt 
turned when first seeking an administrator 
of the Agricultural Act, and was selected by 
the President as his special adviser on foreign 
trade. He was later made president of the 
Government export-import banks. 

Mr. Peek believes that our problem not 
only is to come out of the war victorious in 
a military sense, but victorious as a nation, 
to build our own way of life, and to preserve 
it for those who subscribe to it and par- 
ticipate in it. He and many others see in 
the trade agreement program of the ad- 
ministration and the recent agreements 
entered into with representatives of Cana- 
dian, South American, and British Govern- 
ments a definite start to linking America 
inextricably to a world economic and political 
system that will mean the eventual aban- 
donment of the truly American way of life. 

He sees, furthermore, a definite movement 
launched by internationalists within and 
without the administration to scrap the 
political and economic system of our country 
under cover of the war necessities. 

Shall all of our foreign policies, political 
and economic, be related definitely to our 
American needs and ideals with the objective 
of perpetuating our form of government, 
living standards, and economic policies that 
have made us great and prosperous? Or 
must we submit, in the new alinement after 
the war, to pacing our own way of life to 
the tempo of nations whose concepts, needs, 
and desires may be different from ours? 

These are the issues, declares Mr. Peek. He 
urges every American citizen to study them 
and the current trends as we approach the 
most important congressional campaign in 
our time. 

Whatever our choice, he says, it should be 
made with our eyes open. Our course must 
not be set by political intrigue or by the 
propaganda of selfish cliques. We must 
have a forthright stand on the issues from 
our candidates and make our decision. 





Mistakes May Be Expected, But Don’t 
Rock the Boat 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 8, 1942 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, permis- 
sion having been granted, I am inserting 
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in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp at this time 
an article by Mr. William McCleery, 
which appeared recently in the news- 
paper PM, entitled “Don’t Rock the 
Boat,” which was produced in the Weekly 
Clip Sheet of the Bureau of Publicity, 
Democratic National Committee. 
The article follows: 
DON’T ROCK THE BOAT 


We have a President who was elected by a 
majority of the people. He is our Com- 
rnander in Chief. We have every reason to 
believe that he is intelligent, far-sighted, 
capable, and devoted to the basic principles 
of democracy. 

Now, let’s get this straight: Every time the 
President is distracted from his job of direct- 
ing our war effort it adds days to the other 
end of the war. It adds nobody knows how 
many names to the casualty lists. 

The Commander in Chief and his staff need 
both hands free to fight this war. Today 
they do not have both hands free. They 
must use one hand to smooth ruffied feathers 
and pat shaky backs and slap treason-talking 
mouths among the civilian population. 

Mistakes are being made in Washington 
today. Do you seriously suppose that a job as 
big as this one can be done without mistakes? 
But it’s time we learned to differentiate be- 
tween two kinds of mistakes: (1) those that 
can’t possibly lose or prolong the war, and 
(2) those that can. 

Nobody has a right today to distract the 
President for one instant with complaints 
about mistakes that can’t lose or prolong the 
war. Let them be made. We can correct 
them later. We can save lives by ignoring 
them now. 

The other kind of mistake—the war-losing 
or war-prolonging kind—should be brought 
to the President’s attention by any citizen 
who honestly considers himself competent to 
advise. But the men whose words reach mil- 
lions of people should remember that they 
have the power to distract the President enor- 
mously, and by distracting him, to cause the 
deaths of nobody knows how many young 
Americans in that last month of the war. 

Many Americans must die in this war, but 
none should die simply because the President 
had to take time out to repair damage done 
by a phony public servant who couldn’t resist 
whipping up the populace every time he got 
what he thought was a bright idea.—William 
McCleery, The Newspaper PM. 





Allowances for Dependents of Enlisted 
Men in the Armed Services 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oO 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 9, 1942 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
urge Congress and conferees on the part 
of the Senate and House to allow persons 
eligible under H. R. 7119, providing family 
allowances for the dependents of en- 
listed men in the armed services of the 
United States to receive full benefits as 
provided therein irrespective of any other 
payments which such person or persons 
may be receiving in the form of pensions 
under the Social Security Act or other- 
wise. If Congress should fail to grant 
this relief, the aged will be deprived of 
compensation which is justly due them. 





Donald M. Nelson, University of Missouri 
Graduate, Delivers Commencement Ad- 
dress 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WILLIAM L. NELSON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 10, 1942 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. Speaker, Donald 
M. Nelson, Chairman of the War Produc- 
tion Board, is a native of Missouri and a 
graduate of the University of Missouri, 
class of 1911. On Tuesday, June 9, Mr. 
Nelson went back to Columbia, my home 
city, where he addressed members of the 
1942 class, and received an honorary de- 
gree from the university which he him- 
self has honored. Mr. Nelson, on his re- 
turn to his alma mater, was also made 
a member of Phi Beta Kappa. 

Under permission granted me, I now 
include copy of the address as delivered 
by Mr. Nelson as a part of the one hun- 
dredth University of Missouri commence- 
ment program: 


It is an understatement to say that I am 
very happy to be here today. 

Thirty-one years ago I stood in this same 
place, along with a good many other young 
men and young women, to receive my de- 
gree of bachelor of science in chemical engi- 
neering. I suppose I do not need to tell you 
that coming back like this does some queer 
things to a man’s emotions. You run into 
any number of old memories: you leaf 
through a great many old dreams; and you 
can’t help contrasting life as it actually 
turned out to be with life as you thought, 
long ago, it was going to be. 

A good many thousand students have re- 
ceived their degrees here since I got my own 
diploma. I imagine that all of them felt 
much the same as I felt then and as you feel 
today—eager and expectant, a little excited, 
just a little nervous, and full of questions 
about the jobs that are waiting to be done in 
the outside world. To have everything 
ahead of you is a great thing. 

But, of course, you today are going out into 
a very confused, disorganized, and tortured 
world. You are looking at a different kind 
of sky than my classmates and I looked at 
three decades ago. The great adventure 
which awaits you is grimmer and much more 
unpredictable than the one which awaited 
us. The things the world is going to de- 
mand of you look ever so much bigger than 
the things which it is going to offer you. Its 
very first demand, in fact, will be for the old- 
est of all the virtues—courage, endurance, 
and self-sacrifice. No one can stand here 
today to wish you Godspeed without recog- 
nizing that your generation is one which is 
to be tested by fire. 

Yet I do not think that you are a group to 
be pitied or that you need sympathy. Life 
is going to challenge you very directly and 
very quickly, and the challenge is not going 
to be an easy one. But challenge implies op- 
portunity. If there are hard things to be 
endured, there are also great things to be 
done. It is those things, and the doing of 
them, that I would like to talk to you about 
this morning. 

This is a good place in which to talk about 
that blend of challenge and opportunity. 
Missour! has a tradition of that character. 
Here Americans met the frontier; here ended 
the great land roads from the East, and here 
began the great avenues to America’s western 
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destiny. From this State for many years 
men and women went out to the West, to 
its mysteries and its perils, to its hardships 
and its promise. Missouri in those days had 
no past, and often she did not have a present 
worth talking about—but she always had a 
future, and she always knew that the future 
belonged to the men and women who had the 
vision to see it and the courage and the in- 
telligence to seize it. And because men here 
were looking to the future—because they 
came here to seek the great prizes which 
daring and ingenuity could wrest from the 
dangerous frontier—one of the most hardy 
and robust of all types of American democ- 
racy took root here. 

This university reflected all of that. In my 
early years here at Missouri we took that kind 
of democracy for granted. We grew up in the 
atmosphere which found expression in that 
old frontier saying that one man was just as 
good as another and sometimes a whole lot 
better. We were so used to the complete in- 
dependence of each individuai person that we 
hardiy even bothered to give that independ- 
ence a second thought. It was simply part 
of the life we lived. 

Now the kind of independence which has 
always been a part of Missouri's heritage 
means a great deal more than just the right 
of the individual to live his life and develop 
his personality as he sees fit. For this inde- 
pendence, remember, was born of the frontier; 
and no man had independence on the frontier 
unless he earned it. Frontier independence 
did not simply mean “I can do as I please.” 
Rather, it meant “I can do as I choose with 
my life, because I am in my own person smart 
enough and self-reliant enough and skillful 
enough to shape my life without making a 
mess of it.” Self-reliance carried with it de- 
termination. YOu may remember that the 
men and women who launched their prairie 
schooners into the boundless West had a 
hard saying, “The cowards never started, and 
the weak died along the way.” The weak died 
along the way; they all had independence, 
but cnly those who knew how to use their 
independence properly could survive. All the 
freedom in the world never got a man across 
the Indian country, or carried a family 
through a decade of pioneering, unless there 
was an adaptability and an alert intelligence 
to direct the use of that freedom. 

It may seem to you that I am laboring this 
point too much. Yet I believe that if you 
will stop to think about it you will see that 
it has a profoundly direct and immediate 
bearing on our situation today. 

We are very far from the frontier now. 
There is not on all the earth today a more 
perfectly peaceful and quiet land than that 
beautiful stretch of America which lies be- 
tween here and the Rockies—the perilous 
frontier of less than a century ago. The pio- 
neers have gone to their rest and left us with 
@ great tradition and a romantic memory. 
And yet we today are called upon to follow 
in the same old path the test which faces 
us is precisely the sort of test which faced 
them; and we too are privileged, as were the 
pioneers, to find our way through perils and 
hardships to a far-off land of very great hope. 

All of which, I suppose, is just another way 
of saying that one of the great things which 
is at stake in the world today is that human 
independence which we Missourians, like 
most other Americans grew up to take for 
granted. And I suggest that it will be worth 
our while to examine the terrible war which 
now claims all our strength and energy, and 
see what we are called upon to do in it and 
what we may hope to gain from it. 

The pioneer, remember, faced a world in 
which his old routines and his old habits of 
thought were not of much use to him. The 
man who came cut here a century ago from 
the settled East, or from Europe, had to be 
his own man from the moment he got to 
the frontier. He could not cope with the 
perils of life on the plains by the standards 
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which had enabled him to survive in New 
York or in London. The lore of the cities 
was no help at all, once he had got out to 


the land of unbroken trails and lonely sod 
huts. He was in a new world, and no matter 
what his past had been he had to find, and 
find quickly, the devices and the strategems 
which would work in the new world. 
That is what we are up against today 
is what 


It 
you will encounter as you move out 


to play your parts in this wartime world 
America today is beginning to live under 
a war econcmy. Those are very simple words, 
but they imply an extremely complex and 
intricate change in our way of living. We 
! e, of course, said goodbye to our tradi- 


iard of living until the war is won. 
nomy provides no luxuries and very 
few comforts. I suspect that before we get 








through we are going to know a great deal 
more about the homely old virtue of going 
Ww out things than we have had occasion to 
know yet. But although that is the most 
obvious feature of a war economy it is by 
no means its most important feature. The 
re y important thing is that in a war econ- 
‘ We e obliged to think, to plan, and to 
act by entirely different standards than the 
ones we narily use in time of peace 

F ex le, in ordinary times we have a 





fixed routines and 


re or less 








habits of thought which we can follow in 
our conduct of the Nation’s productive and 
a ibution system Things run in their 
normal groovy most of the time; we can act 
by precedent, by habit, without running very 
grave risk Changes come slowly. Further- 
more, the entire business of producing things 
for human consumption is very carefully : 


justed to shifting markets and changing de- 
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of this war emergency and the transition into 
this war economy has operated to turn loose 
tremendous energies in this country. Things 
are being done today that would have seemed 
quite impossible a year ago. We are learn- 
ing, I believe, the greatest of all the lessons 
which the pioneer learned—that if you really 
have to do a thing you can do it, and there- 
fore that the range of your abilities is apt to 
be infinitely greater than you suspect until 
you put them to the test 

I believe it is well worth while to take a 
brief glance at some of the things that are 
being done today in our war-production pro- 
gram, in support of that remark. 

As you of course know, a very large num- 
ber of new factories for the manufacture of 
arms and munitions were built in this coun- 
try during the past yea! During the past 
winter, a great many of these began to swing 
into production; and since then we have been 
discovering a rather unexpected thing—that 
in many, many instances the rate of output 
of a new factory has proven to be a great 
deal higher than the output which was an- 
ticipated when the factory was designed and 
built. In other words, we have found that 
our total production of war goods is higher 
than we had any reason to suppose it could 
be when we looked at the blueprints. 

Why is th t happening In part, of course, 
I think it is due to the fact that the men 
who are making the goods—the managers, 
the engineers, the foremen, and the workers 
alike—are work they never worked 
before to make the things we need so des- 
perately on the battle line But beyond that 
I think that what we are seeing is the natural 
result of the application to munitions pro- 


ing as 


duction of the best mass-production tech- 
niques. In a sense the same sort of thing 


is happening now in munitions production 
that happened in the production of auto- 
mobiles back around 1914 and 1915. What 
had formerly been a hand operation has 
become a mechanized, conveyor-belt job. 
Furthermore, the brains and the skill which 
formerly were applied to the quantity pro- 
duction of things commercial use are 
now being applied to military articles. The 


for 











ingenuity and resourcefulness which formerly 
made peacetime commodities cheaper are 
now making munitions in undreamed-of 
volume 

We never know what we can do until we 
find out what we really want to do and 
release our energies to do Take such an 
old established routine as the building of 
a merchant ship mm time immemorial 
there has just one way to builc ship— 
by hand, piece by piece, s ith the 
keel, adding the ribs and s opping 
ff with decks and super Today 
we need to build ships faster than we ever 
did before, and we have found that if we 














have plenty of space for our ipyard and 
a few cranes that can lift very large weights 
we can mak e big cargo shiy on the mass- 
I juction principle. Work on half a dozen 
parts of the vessel can proceed simultane- 
usly. One crew can be working on the 
while I er crew works on 
completed parts are brought 
together, welded or riveted to place, and 
comple ship | be b in a fraction 
of the time formerly requ l 
A new aircraft f ory W put into pro- 
duction son ) It been designed 
to produce 50 airy nes month, working a 
ill capacity. Now we have discovered that 
its real capacity i ch I 150 planes 
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n ( l try to reach a 
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plat d many people promptly 
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this year we shall make 60,000 airplanes, and 
by the end of the year we shall still be pick- 
ing up speed for an even vaster production 
in 1943 

It would be possible to go on in this same 
vein indefinitely. But I have made the point 
which I set out to make, I think: That we 
have somehow brought about an enormous 
release of energy in this country and that 
we are today in the position of men who 
realize that they are actually doing the im- 
possible. That is the sort of thing that hap- 
pens when we forget all about obstacles and 
set out to do the utmost we can possibly do. 
It is the sort of thing that happens when we 
approach life wholeheartedly with the old- 
time independence and pioneer initiative. It 
is what you get when a free democracy finds 
out what has to be done and sets out to do it, 

Now, all of this is, of course, only part of 
the picture. This war economy is a com- 
pletely abnormal situation; it is also a com- 
pletely temporary situation. There will come 
a day when this stupendous production of 
military goods is no longer necessary. The 
gigantic factories which now work night and 
day to turn out implements of death and de- 


struction will eventually exhaust their 
markets. 
What happens then? 


The answer to that question is up to us, 
and your generation will have much to do 
with supplying the answer. 

You can conjure up a nightmare for your- 
self if you choose, of course. You can imagine 
that all of this activity will just stop over- 
night; that the men who are now so busy 
will fall into idleness; that the marvelous 
strength and energy which are now being used 
so fully will somehow be dissipated; that the 
Nation which so brilliantly found the way to 
produce for destruction will be utterly baf- 
fied by the problem of producing for peace. 
You can grow despondent thinking about the 
terrible slump that will bring our economy 
Gown about our ears after the war. 

But I do not for a minute believe that any- 
thing of the kind will happen. 

We shall have no one to blame but our- 
selves if it does. Must we be so stupid as to 
throw away the skill, the resources, and the 
strength which we have now developed? 
Can’t we do anything with this magnificent 


machine that we have harnessed for our 
service? 
Of course, we can do something with it. 


This war is only part of the picture which 
your generation faces today. For if the war is 
costing us a fearful price, it is also developing 
for us new techniques and new abilities. It 
is placing at our disposal an industrial plant— 
a se* of developed resources—that will simply 
be beyond all price. We shall have the most 
magnificent opportunity any nation ever had. 
To accept that opportunity we need only have 
the good pioneer sense not to be frightened 
by it just because it calls for new mental atti- 
tudes and new habits of thought 

We are not fighting a purely defensive war. 


We are fighting for something. For a genera- 
tion we have been living on the edge of a 
new world; we are only now beginning to 


realize it 
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Good luck, soldier and sailor. But to all of 
you, to this class as a group, I want to add 
this: 

This war-torn world offers you neither com- 
forts nor riches. It offers you only oppor- 
tunity—not merely the opportunity to prove 
your courage and hardihood in time of trial, 
put the opportunity to help make America’s 
traditional freedom and independence the 
most vital living force in all the world. It will 
give you little; you can give it much. And 
it isa world in which you can have hope. Be- 
yond the battle fronts there is a magnificent 
perhaps. Do your full part to help us turn 
it into a reality. 
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Mr. ELIOT of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, I urge the Members to read the 
speech delivered at Canisius College last 
Sunday by Senator Davin I. WatsnH. It 
is a fine statement of the problems that 
face us ance the need for true national 
unity. 

Senator WaLsH understands the prob- 
lems of government in a democratic 
country. He knows that government can 
be and must be not only of and by, but 
also for the people. I have not always 
agreed with him on foreign policy, but 
his patriotism is unquestioned. His rec- 
ord on domestic legislation is rightly 
praised by the common people of the 
Commonwealth, and his high standards 
of public service have been reflected by 
his own appointments as Governor, years 
ago, and his recommendations in more 
recent years. That is why we in Massa- 
chusetts have elected him again and 
again by huge majorities. 

I speak of this with personal knowl- 
edge, for when I was an attorney in the 
Labor Department, Senator WALSH was 
chairman of the Senate Committee on 
Education and Labor and introduced 
much important labor legislation. And 
when I was counsel for the President’s 
Committee on Economic Security, which 
helped Congress prepare the Social Se- 
curity Act, I worked for weeks with the 
Senate Committee on Finance, of which 
Senator WALSH was a leading member. 
And so I am particularly pleased to have 
been given the opportunity to say these 
few words today, and to call attention to 
the Senator’s splendid statement a 
Canisius. 

The Senator’s address follows: 

You are about to take your place in the 
stream of life under most unusual circum- 
stances. Few of those who have preceded you 
on other commencement days have experi- 
enced the unforeseen difficulties that con- 
front you or have had unfolded to their vision 
the precarious picture of life that you are 
looking out upon on your graduation day, 
which usually is associated with good cheer 
and happiness and a promising future 

All our people, your fathers and mothers 
are naturally disturbed. The hour has come 
for you to come out of the shelter of home 
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and school. You are commanded to end your 
years of academic preparedness and take your 
place in the roaring sea of life which you very 
naturally anticipate with grave anxiety. You 
cannot hesitate, you have no time to measure 
values or consequences. The command, I re- 
peat, is “Forward.” You must enter the game 
of life as you find it, not as you would have 
or make it. 

Repeatedly you have had outlined to you 
by your instructors the basic and essential 
qualities for success in your future life—the 
accumulation of knowledge, faithfulness to 
those who seek your advice, personal integrity, 
industry, and perseverance. The absence of 
any of these from your future may doom you, 
if not to failure, at least to mediocrity You 
are determined to employ all these essentials 
in the life ahead, but how are you to combat 
the new and heretofore undetermined prob- 
lems that American youth have not hereto- 
fore experienced? 

It is extremely difficult to give you the props 
and inspiration that your hearts naturally 
crave at this hour. Courage and faith are 
your weapons. Courage, moral and physical 
courage, determination to battle with life's 
problems unflinchingly; courage to accept 
cheerfully the risks, dangers, and demands 
that will come to you as American youths 
from the constituted authorities, administer- 
ing the extreme emergencies in which we 
live; courage to give and to sacrifice that 
others might enjoy the priceless heritage of 
American life. The spirit to give rather than 
to possess, at least for the time being, must 
be a dominant factor in your life. 

Next, and especially in this hour, faith, a 
faith that is strong and firm, faith in your- 
self and your capacity and ability to weather 
the immediate storms that confront you as 
you go forth, to battle with the changing 
currents of life; faith in God and in his sus- 
taining and strengthening powers; faith in 
your country prompted by your gratitude for 
the bounteous gifts that nature’s God has 
bestowed upon us; faith in its future, its 
destiny to continue to be the citadel of de- 
mocracy in the world; faith in the preserva- 
tion of its free institutions and the inalien- 
able rights that our forefathers proclaimed 
and entrusted to us and to future genera- 
tions to defend, protect, and preserve; a faith 
that recognizes no possible compromises be- 
tween the spiritual values of life and the 
material influences about us. 

With renewed and inspired faith and cour- 
age you will find the sun still shining behind 
the clouds, you will pass through the travail 
ahead stronger and contented—more devoted 
than ever to the principles of Americanism 
and resolved to reach new spiritual heights 

The job before every American today is to 
win the present war in the shortest possible 
time and with the least possible loss of life 
and with the least possible destruction to our 
economic system both during and after the 
war 

Vast and incalculable problems will have 
to be met and solved before victory. Millions 
of tons of shipping must be constructed 
Hundreds of thousands of airplanes must b« 
built Our naval strength must be greatly 
augmented with all possible speed. Millions 
of our youths must be trained for hazardous 
service in the air, on the sea, and under the 
sea. All these things mean a strain upon our 
economic system such as it has never suffered 
before; and for patience and forbearance on 
the part of our people marked by their will- 
ingness to stint themselves of certain basic 
necessaries of life. 

We must be prepared for reverses. We are 
faced with enemies who have been training 
for war for many years. Totalitarian powers 
while we Americans lived in peace, converted 
their entire nations into preparations for war. 
Therefore, we must not underestimate the 
power of the enemy. 

The necessary merchant ships must be 
constructed and the necessary fighting ships 
must be built to protect them to insure that 
our help will be effective. The Navy has a 
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tremendous problem on its hands in protect- 
ing the supply ships and troop ships which 
are carrying the necessary essentials of war 
to these various fronts. Consequently, our 
Navy is spread very thin in protecting the 
supply and troop ships which are carrying 
the necessary essentials of war over long 
ocean lanes. 

Our Navy is rendering splendid service, but 
more ships and more men to man these ships 
are needed. Our shipyards are breaking all 
records in turning out both merchant vessels 
and fighting ships. The training of officers 
and men to fly our airplanes and to man both 
our merchant ships and our fighting ships 
is progressing most satisfactorily 

I feel sure that in the near future we shall 
have the necessary ships and men to protect 
the routes that our merchant ships must 
traverse to supply the eight fronts 

The horizon of the future is becoming 
brighter. One of the soundest of these rea- 
sons is the almost uniformly cheerful tone 
of report on American production. Another 
is the allied use of air strength against Ger- 
many by tke British. A third is the optimism 
of the Russians. 

America will endure, but it will live only 
if Americans are willing to sacrifice, willing 
to economize, willing to prevent the break- 
down of the morale of our people, but they 
want to feel that everyone is making like 
sacrifices. 

To my thinking, one of the saddest, most 
depressing factors of any war is the crushing 
burden that falls upon the youth and the 
poor. The poor suffer most in the loss of 
human lives of their loved ones, in the hun- 
ger of their children, and in their steady de- 
cline toward a state of poverty. I have seen 
families where several sons have been in- 
ducted already into the service and where, 
as a consequence, the income of the family 
has been tremendously reduced, sometimes 
only a frail sister left to carry the economic 
burden. 

The present is no time for hysteria. This 
is a time for cold, deliberate action under 
the leadership of our constitutional author- 
ities. We must place confidence in our Com- 
mander in Chief and in the military and 
naval branches of our armed forces 

It is no time to be swayed by wild rumors 
and false propaganda, often emanating from 
enemies within. s 

Finally, it is no time for despair. Hate 
and despair are pagan words. Out of the 
tomb on Easter morn came a message of hope 
and love to the human family. The Resur- 
rection lifted man out of despondency and 
despair. Religion is the greatest consoling 
and encouraging force in life It dispels 
darkness and gloom with light and cheer 

Let us close with the prayer of Lincoln 
at Gettysburg: “That this Nation under God 
shail not perish.” 





The Third Front 
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Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, while thousands upon thousands of 
young Americans are fighting and dying 
throughout the world so that this 
Republic and its institutions may endure, 
subversive groups are boring from within 
and are threatening to destroy our con- 
stitutional Government. 


great 

















































































It is time for those who love America, 
Mr. Speaker, to wake up before it is too 
late to prevent the success of the Com- 
munist novement which, I am sure you 
will agree, is gaining momentum as each 
day passes. 

As a contribution to the fight that this 
Nation must wage to defeat this Com- 
munist movement in America, I ask per- 
mission to reprint in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorD an outstanding editorial on this 
subject, which appeared in the June 6 
issue of the Tablet, a Catholic newspaper 
published in Brooklyn, N. Y. The edi- 
torial follows: 

THE THIRD FRONT 

It has now become as apparent to Gov- 
ernment officials in Washington as to the 
rest of the Nation that the campaign of 
smearing, of stirring up feuds among fellow 
Americans is not only destructive of unity, 
but is a menace to the welfare of our coun- 
try now in the throes of the most calamitous 
war of its history. The ruthlessness and vile- 
ness of the forces behind the campaign are 
indicated by their recent descent into a 
house of degradation in an attempt to be- 
smirch the character of a United States Sen- 
ator 

Signaled out for the tarring and feathering 
are those who, prior to December 7, exercised 
their traditional American right of free 
speech and voiced opposition to war, and /or 
those who have stalwartly opposed the ad- 
vance of communism in the United States 
The latter include the vast body of the 
Catholic population in this country. Al- 
though they are millions, their numbers have 


not safeguarded them, and especially their 
leaders, from assault by the cohorts of com- 
munism, for they are the Americans Reds 


know must be destroyed 


The following thought-provoking remarks 
of Mr. Harry Hanson, well-known book re- 
viewer! last Friday’s New York World- 
Telegra succinctly backs up our position 





on hate-mongering 












“At times I stand amazed at the bitterness 
and hate voiced by some of those who are 
preaching unity. I do not mean hatred of 
Hitler and all his works—that I can compre- 
hend—but hatred of Americans. They seem 
to think that because they were interven- 
tionists before the Japs unloaded their 
bombs on Pearl Harbor they are now dele- 
gated to regiment all American opinion and 
crack over the head all who do not agree 
with them. They ignore completely the new 
spirit that I have seen rising since Pearl 
Harbor he unspoken determination of the 
average citizen to see things through to the 
end 

While ostensibly anti-Hitler, these dis- 
I ers of dissension and hate, whether they 
I 1als, organizatior or publications, 

y emulating the disciples of Hitler- 
i ey are following precisely the direc- 
dov 1 Mein Kampf for creating 
by dissemina ting scandal and in- 
I ( nity The most rec and most 
nstance of this was the attack of 
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Nation at the present time on the Com- 
munists. On Monday he called attention to 
their supreme gall in “openly pushing them- 
selves forward as our best patriots,” and con- 
tended that they were “in charge of weeding 
out” Members of Congress, such as WILLIAM 
B. Barry, of Queens. He also notes that these 
superpatriots were also the superdefenders 
of the Hitler-Stalin pact and, up to last June, 
were “promoting sabotage and strikes in our 
defense plants when communism then was on 
Hitler’s side.” We likewise concur with Mr. 
Mallon in his opinion that the Communists 
need “special watching,” since “their methods 
are always sneaky and leechlike.” 

The arrant hypocrisy of the attacks of the 
Reds on those whom they have given the 
label “fifth columnists” is no more conclu- 
sively exposed than in the ruling of Attorney 
General Biddle given last week on the Bridges 
case. Whether or not Bridges will be de- 
ported is of secondary importance, but the 
unmasking of communism as anti-American 
in its origin, history, and present purposes is 
complete and devastating. “The Communist 
Party teaches the overthrow of existing gov- 
ernments, including the United States,” de- 
clared the Attorney General. He proved it 
by citing the program which the American 
section of the party has adopted and he 
adds: 

“The Communist Party will systematically 
and persistently propagate the idea of in- 
evitability of and necessity for violent revo- 
lution, and will prepare the workers for 
armed insurrection as the only means of 
overthrowing the capitalist state.” 

But even more serious, perhaps, than the 
creation of divisions, the spread of hatred 
among fellow-Americans and the injuring of 
the united national effort in the war against 
Hitler and Hirohito on the part of the Com- 
munists has been the latters’ campaign to 
discredit the representatives of the people in 
Washington. Should their movement be 
successful we shall be confronted with the 
very totalitarianism which resulted in Ger- 
many after the Reichstag was purged and in 
Russia after the Duma was dissolved. Even 
should they fail, they would still have hope 
of establishing not the second front for 
which their press is screaming but a third 
front here in the United States—the front of 
civil war 

Whatever justification there may be for 
criticism of this or that mistake of Con- 
gress, let every American remember that the 
Congress—and particularly the House of 
Representatives—is the immediate and al- 
most only direct link between the people and 


the Government. Before falling in line with 
any bundles-for-Congress agitation, let us 
try to face the facts and all the facts in- 


stead of picking out a sore spot that is bound 
to appear on even the most healthy body at 


times and immediately swabbing it with 
vinegar 
The Congressman is a neighbor whom each 
citizen can approach with his views and 
opinions. He must remain close to the line 
dictated by his constituency or he will fail of 
reelection. On his periodic visits to his home, 
the folks can drop in on him to talk over 
their problems. This is not true of the Sen- 
Members, who might even avoid their 
nstituents for a full term. Nor is it true 


r whom it would be physi- 
ve personal attention to 


C 

of the President, f 
cally impossible tc 
€ 


ach of the citizens whom he represents 
With all its faults, the House must, there- 
fore, legislate for the people. Take away this 
power, or worse, from the standpoint of 
American democratic tradition, elect a Con- 


ress that 1ed only to the voice 
if a party clique or to another branch of the 


g has ears attul 
( 
Government, and you have destroyed the one 





strong link between the people and their 
Government. Of cour there will be squab- 
bles and wasted energy and sycophancy 
mong the Members of the House, but in 
that, too, they only mirror the whole people 
If the Congressman is a misfit or if he is tied 
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to the tail of a political kite, the answer is 
not a smear but an awakening of the civic 
consciousness of the electorate. We must 
never forget that in the course of years every 
Member of Congress will have passed into an- 
other world, but Congress itself will still be 
here; and unless it functions as the mouth- 
piece of the people, our Nation will be living 
under a dictatorship and our children will be 
voiceless and helpless. 

Congressman JoHN W. McCormack, leader 
of the House, and an ever faithful spokesman 
for the administration, made the following 
remarks in the House of Representatives on 
May 25: 

“Mr. Chairman, I rise to make a few obser- 
vations and to show, in supporting the ap- 
pending amendment, the complete manner 
in which the Congress of the United States 
has cooperated with the President and the 
executive branch of the Government in the 
conduct of the war since the declaration of 
war on December 8. * * * The Congress of 
the United States since December 7 has coop- 
erated with the President. There has been 
unity existing between the legislative and the 
executive branches of the Government. I 
make this statement to answer what I con- 
sider improper criticism, criticism that fails 
to recognize the true picture and does not 
give due consideration to what the Congress 
accomplished.” 

This is the unity in which all Americans 
rejoice; this is the unity which should pre- 
vail throughout the country. With Congress 
acting as a unit against our real enemies from 
abroad and with the people backing them, 
eur country has nothing to fear. Those who 
seek to establish a third front at home offer 
a challenge to American unity, to freedom of 
speech, to our liberty, to our combined effort 
to win the war. Contemptible political chi- 
canery, smearing newspapers looking for pat- 
ronage, and Communists societies and their 
dupes who think only of spreading their un- 
American ideology, should be condemned and 
hissed off the public stage. Across the scroll 
of history a united Nation, dedicated to lib- 
erty, will successfully wage a war against 
those who threaten us from abroad and in 
that fight every American will take his and 
her part against our foreign foes. 


From High School to Life’s School 
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Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, I was 
granted unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp and _ include 
therein the commencement adcress I de- 
livered in the stadium at the Dunbar 
Township High School commencement 
exercises, Fayette County, Pa., Thursday 
evening, June 4. The address referred 
to is as follows: 

It is impossible for me to express the grati- 
fication which I feel at being privileged to 
participate in the exercises marking the suc- 
cessful conclusion of the course of study of 
this great group of young men and women. 
I have watched the growth of this township 
high school with a sense of personal interest 
and responsibility, because of the many years 
I spent in the work of Perry Township High 
School both as principal and as a member of 
the board of education 

I said these exercises marked the successful 
conclusion, but that is true only as it is true 
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that a milestone marks the success of a long 
journey. It is not the end of the journey, 
put simply a successful start. I like that 
word “commencement”; I like to think of 
occasions such as these as commencement 
days; I like to think of you young folk as 
beginners. Cardinal Newman said, “Fear not 
that thy life shall come to an end, but rather 

fear that it shall never have a beginning.” 

You young men and women have reached a 

point where you can commence to carve your 
characters; where you can commence to 
choose your environment; where you can 
commence to create an adaptation to an 

environment. 

You may have already decided the pattern 
of life you prefer. Today you may commence 
cutting the garment of life by the pattern 
you have selected. 

Just as it is true that you have not at- 
tained this initial success without effort, 
without overcoming obstacles, and sometimes 
giving up cherished plans, so is it true that 
your visions for future attainment can only 
be realized by hard work, constant effort, and 
much sacrifice. 

Each generation has had its own peculiar 
handicaps, and each has overcome them. The 
Pilgrim Fathers had the problems of govern- 
ment, and they solved them in the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the Constitution. 
Their descendants had merciless savages to 
contend with, and they conquered them. 

The next generation was confronted with 
the problem of transportation and solved it 
in the canal boat. Their descendants faced 
the necessity of settling vast stretches of for- 
est and prairies, and they solved those prob- 
lems with steam transportation and the rail- 
roads. Subsequent generations had problems 
of communication which they solved by the 
telegraph and telephone, problems of agri- 
cultural production which they solved by 
mechanized farming, problems of industrial 
production which they solved by harnessing 
the lightning and making it the servant of 
man 

While in a sense the problem that each gen- 
eration faced was also a problem which each 
individual must solve, it became more and 
more apparent with each passing generation 
that the problems were in fact community 
problems and could only be solved by com- 
munity action. 

Increasingly we have been functioning in 
group formation, and the problem of the 
individual is to choose his group affiliations 
and then devote time and energy to increas- 
ing and expanding the influence of those 

You are in no sense differently situated 
from those who have preceded you. If your 

eneration faces problems that are more sig- 
nificant than those of most generations, it is 

ily because the effect of the right solution 
of a failure to properly solve them will be 
immediately felt, more far reaching, 

d more conclusive. 

Modification of a system once established 

force will be more difficult than in th 
past Airplanes and motorized arms tenc 
ard immunity from revolution. 

Olalla, Robert Louis Stevenson 

of his characters say: “We each must 

and expiate a past that is not ours.” 

i young men and women may realize that 
re keenly than most generations, for you 

a world which you did not cause 

1 which you did not choose. 
rdinarily, human life controversies are 
ted in their range, and there are usu 
ortunities for mentality so that you may, 

u can bring yourself to do so, refrain 

1 participation in the conflict. 

There is no such opportunity today. There 
O neutral zone and there can be no in- 
dual life that is not profoundly affected 

by the controversy and that will not be deeply 

ed by its decision. 

Certainly we do not yet feel the effects of 
war as the people of European and Asiatic 

ns do, but it is impossible in the United 
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tes, impossible for you in this schoolroom 
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today to make any plans, impossible to com- 
mence anything, and ignore the war. 

As you young people reach your commence- 
ment, you are confronted with the task that 
demands your attention first, a task that 
calls for an immediate and complete dedi- 
cation of every energy you have, a task that 
requires that you subordinate all other plans, 
all of your desires to its accomplishment, and 
that task is the winning of the war in which 
your country is engaged. 

This war goes to the very foundation of 
each life. Germany and Japan, the aggres- 
sors in this war, are inspired by the same 
philosophy, and that is that might makes 
right. 

Germany, simply because it was strong 
enough to do so, overthrew the Governments 
of Poland, of Holland, and of Norway, and 
assumed control of those countries. Japan, 
simply because it was strong enough to do 
so, overthrew the Governments of Malay, 
Indochina, and the Philippines, and is un- 
dertaking control of those countries. 

There was no question of national honor 
involved. There was no dispute over boun- 
daries. There was nothing but the desire on 
the part of the aggressor nations for the 
territory of the invaded nations and the cold- 
blooded determination to take what they 
want 

What the Axis Powers deny to you and to 
me, what the Axis Powers deny other human 
races, is a moral nature and the application 
of moral iaw to mankind—the law of right, 
the law of justice, the law of mercy, 
law of lcve—laws that have small place in 
the forms of life below man, life where right 
and wrong are unknown. 

Success of the Axis Powers in this war 
means that commencement for you young 
men and women will be commencing to live 
in a world where justice, mercy, sympathy, 
and love will be ruthlessly stamped out as 
weaknesses. Commencement for you wiil be 
beginning life subject to the law of the jun- 
gle—the rules of the hoof, the horn, the 
tooth, the claw, and the fang. The task of 
first and greatest importance, then, is the 
winning of the war 

It was a fateful day for Pilate when he 
asked the people, who were inspired by the 
high priests and soldiers: “Whom shall I re- 
lease unto you, Jesus or Barrabas?” But it 
was no more fateful than this commence- 
ment day is to you, this day when you young 
men and women begin to play your part on 
the stage of life and are confronted with the 
necessity of answering the question life pro- 
pounds to you in this world-wide war: What 
shall be released upon the earth, brotherhood 
or barbarism? 

Upon your answer and the answer of Amer- 
ica and of humanity to that question de- 
pends every plan you have in mind, every 
design you contemplate, every dream you 
hide in your hearts, every ambition that 
whispers to your souls. Mankind will either 
go forward under the banner of brotherhood 
or sink into brutality under the weight of 
barbarism 

So I call upon you today to make this in 
word and in deed a commencement day, a 
day of dedication of every hope of the heart 
and every desire of the mind, 
dream of the days to come, and of every fond 
ambition of your starlit souls to the realiza- 
brotherhood—a brotherhood that 


the 


and every 









tion of 





all-embracing as the word humankind 
brotherhood that recognizes no race but 
human race; no creed but the Father! 


God and the brotherhood of man. 


“For mankind are one in spirit 
And in instinct bears along 
‘Round the earth's electric circle 
The swift flash of right or wrong 
Whether conscious or unconscious, 
Yet humanity's vast frame 
Through its oceam-sundered fibers 
Feels the gush of joy or shame. 
In the gain or loss of one race 
All the rest have equal claim,” 
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Make this a commencement day by com- 
mencing now to consecrate America to the 
realization of that great truth that gave her 
birth: “All men are created equal and are 
endowed by their Creator with an inalienable 
right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness.” Make this a commencement day by 
commencing now to make this great Republic 
an instrument of fraternity, world-wide. 

Make this a commencement day by com- 
mencing now to build this foundation of 
brotherhood, of love for mankind, so deep and 
so broad that in all the years to come there 
may not be found im all the earth a place 
where hate can raise its venomous head or 
war can rest its deadly foot. 

Make this the day to commence a crusade 
that will not be denied a realization of the 
vision of peace on earth, good will to man 





Smear Campaign Exposed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 10, 1942 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing letter received by me from a con- 
stituent: 

JUNE 8, 1942 
To THE EDITOR OF THE BINGHAMTON PRESS, 
Binghamton, N. Y. 

Sir: Your newspaper frequently resorts to 
a very old and not very honorable practice 
I refer to the custom of the editor, or one of 
his stooges, writing a “letter to the 
when the newspaper wishes to print some- 
thing which the newspaper is ashamed 
acknowledge as its own. A bona fide 
mous letter would not be worth answering. 
An anonymous writer obviously is ashamed 
of his product or is afraid to meet an issue 
squarely. Hence he resorts to the “sneak at- 
tack.” Since the sallow-faced little syco- 
phant who wrote the letter is in your employ 
and since the letter was doubtless written at 
your direction, it probably expresses the 
timents of the Binghamton Press, and it is 
the Binghamton Press that I answer 

Your reference to Senator WaLsH was the 
tip-off which exposes the whole philosophy 
of the anti-Hall clique in this district. Sen- 
ator WaLsH, too, has been subjected to 
dirty smear campaign by a dirty set of dirty 
people. Perhaps at this point it would be 
well to review a bit of recent history—to 
review some facts which your newspaper has 
not chosen to feature 

On March 30, 1942, John O’Donnell, in hi 
column entitled “Capitol Stuff,” reporting th: 
speeches given at a dinner of the so-ca 
overseas writers in Washington, said 

“The significant point is that potent bu- 
reaucratic officials and the paid personnel of 
the official propaganda agencies applauded 
lustily such quotations ‘The Amer 
Senate must be taught the facts of life 
* * * The important thing is to put an 
end to criticism by whatever means may be 


editor 


+ 
to 


anony- 
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necessary. Be as ruthless as the enemy 

* * * Get him on his income tax o: 

Mann Act. * * * Hang him, sh 

r lock him up in a concentration c 
Following the tine of strategy laic « 

by this master smear board, the New York 

Post, on May 1, 1942, carried I 

accused Senator WALsH of being a ( 


visitor at a house of degradation in Brooklyn 


where American soldiers d 
plied with liquor by Nazi agent Th 
was investigated by the Federal Bur 
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Investigation and found by the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation and the United States 
Senate to be wholly false and having no 
foundation whatever. I watched your news- 
paper in vain for any editorial criticism of 
such an unspeakably foul and unfounded at- 
tack on a Member of the United States Sen- 
ate. Apparently you did not disapprove of 
such tactics strongly enough to say so. Now 
you print a letter referring slightingly to 
Senator WALSH and adopting the selfsame 
tactics as the New York Post. Maybe you are 
acting as an integral part of a smear machine, 
national in scope, and again, maybe not. 
Maybe it is just a coincidence that your 
editorial policies follow so closely those of 
the New York Post in this smear business. 
Let us dismiss this unpleasant topic with the 
thought that dirty methods always appeal 
to dirty people. 

You state in your letter that Gorman and 
HALL are men of many words—youthful, in- 
experienced opportunists, possessors of plenty 
of self-esteem and _ self-assurance Self- 
esteem and self-assurance, yes, Mr. Editor. 
Self-esteem comes from a clear conscience 
and self-assurance comes from being able to 
sleep nights. Self-esteem and self-assurance 
flow from the knowledge that no skeletons 
rattle in our closets and that, unlike the 
Binghamton Press, we do not have to change 
our tune évery time some cabalistic clique 
snaps the whip. 

As I stated in opening this letter your 
newspaper specializes in printing letters 
written by itself. You do not print letters 
containing adverse criticism. You like to 
dish it out. You can’t take it. This letter 
undoubtedly will not appear in your columns. 
You shall hear more of it anon 

Cordially yours, 
PauL T. GORMAN. 





Lack of Facts Cause Confusion—Let Us 
Have the Facts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 10, 1942 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, I be- 
lieve the general public is terribly con- 
fused regarding the rubber situation—so 
confused that if Nation-wide rationing 
of gasoline were inaugurated today, it 
would be received by the people with 
mixed emotions, to say the least. And 
to inaugurate Nation-wide rationing, 
which will seriously endanger the exist- 
ence of probably more than 400,000 small 
business establishments before the people 
are fully convinced of its necessity, is, in 
my opinion, simply inviting serious trou- 
ble in enforcing it. 

Let me explain what has happened. I 
think it was early in January that one of 
the departments in Washington released 
to the press the information that the 
military services would need approxi- 
mately 8,000 tons of rubber per month. 
This would mean approximately 100,000 
tons per year. Just last week the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor published tables on 
the rubber situation, and in these tables 
the military needs, plus lend-lease, were 
shown as being 680,000 tons this year. 
Still another economic service reports, 
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after checking with the rubber industry 
and the rubber reclaimers, that the mili- 
tary needs will be 395,000 tons a year, 
and some part of this amount will be re- 
claimed rubber. Just the other day the 
W.P.B. or O. P. A. authorized an increase 
in the price of scrap rubber from $18 
per ton, f. o. b. reclaimers’ plants to $25 
per ton anywhere in the United States. 

Furthermore, all figures as to con- 
sumption of rubber for highway trans- 
portation use the year 1941 or 1940. 
Everyone knows that in each of these 
years all records of tire sales were broken 
because the consumers were high-pres- 
sured by automobile and tire salesmen to 
buy cars and tires to get ahead of infla- 
tion or by the fear that both cars and 
tires would be unobtainable. In 1938, 
probably a more normal year for com- 
parative purposes, the total consumption 
of rubber for all purposes is reported to 
have been 437,000 tons. 

I am not attempting further to con- 
fuse anyone. I merely want to make the 
suggestion that all who are interested in 
Nation-wide rationing of gasoline to con- 
serve rubber ought first to arrange to 
provide the public with the absolute facts 
as to the rubber situation. These facts, 
in my judgment, should be compiled by a 
group who are qualified to do a job so 
complete and removed from the suspicion 
of bias that the public will be fully and 
completely convinced. 

I have not seen, and I am wondering 
whether any Member of this House has 
seen, a report from O. P. A. showing how 
many new passenger-car and truck tires 
were in stock in the hands of manufac- 
turers, wholesalers, and jobbers on Feb- 
ruary 1, when the stocks of tires were 
frozen. Is there any good reason why 
this information should be withheld? 
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Pensions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PAUL CUNNINGHAM 


OF IOWA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 10, 1942 


Mr. CUNNINGHAM. Mr. Speaker, un- 
ler permission granted me to extend my 
remarks, I include a poem entitled “Pen- | 
sions,” written by Clyda Ward, of Des 
Moines, Iowa: 

PENSIONS 
I’m a common human bein’ 
I guess I’m awful slow, | 
But I'd like to ask one question 
Of them that ought to know. 
Us old folks long have had a bill 
Down there in Washington 
To pension them of sixty years, 
You know that ain’t so young. 
But how they've kicked that bill around, 
It is a shame to see; 
They think thirty bucks a month 
Is enough fer you and me. 





It gripes ’em even to give that 
To common folk and pore; 

They talk and argue all around 
To squeeze it down some more, 





The strangest thing about it all, 
It took heaps more to fill 

The big stomicks of our Congressmen 
When they put through their bill. 


Now this here’s what I want to know, 
Ain’t stomicks "bout the same? 

If not, why don’t they see a doc, 
’Er that there bill explain. 


Now that election time is near 
They've started out with vim, 

To tell us what they'll do fer us 
If we will vote them in. 


But when landed in their office, 
What ’pears so strange to me, 
They all seem to be afflicted 
With a loss of memory. 


When there’s talk of grantin’ pensions, 
Especially to the old folk, 

Someone starts to yell “Inflation! 
The country will go broke.” 


But fer every other project, 
That ever you could name, 

The money comes in a rollin’ in. 
Say, what is this here game? 


Now to stop this talk of pensions, 
This way might help a lot, 
Bunch us old folks all together 
And shoot us on the spot. 
—Clyda Ward, 





A Great Industry Threatened 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 10, 1942 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, unde: 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following editorial from 
the Shreveport (La.) Journal of June 8 
1942: 

A GREAT INDUSTRY THREATENED 


Reports persist at Washington that the 
Government will extend gasoline-rationing 
orders, now in effect in 17 Eastern States, t 
the entire country no later than the Ist o! 
July. The latest indication of such intent 
comes from Donald Nelson, head of the Wa! 
Production Board, and the plan is understc 
to have President Roosevelt's tentative ap- 
proval, at least; the project may be aban- 
doned when the rising tide of protest fro! 
other sections of the country has had time t 
make itself felt. 

From all appearances the President a 
Mr. Nelson are yielding to pressure from t 
seaboard States, some of whose citizens : 
advancing the argument that if they can: 
have gasoline for their cars, owners of auto- 
mobiles in the South and West should a 
be compelled to go without—a contenti 
that is too silly for serious considerati« 
There is no shortage of gasoline, only a 1: 
of transportation, even in the Eastern Stat 
there is no shortage of either in other part 
of the country, and certainly in many of t 
oil-producing States there is an enorm 
surplus of gasoline. 

“The issue,” says the St. Louis Globe-Den 
crat, “is whether a short-sighted policy shou 
be adopted which permits the Government 
wreck the oil industry, with economic ramif- 
cations that include wholesale bankrupt 
irreparable losses in revenue to State gover 
ments and cities, and the elimination 
thousands of small businesses which are de- 
pendent upon petroleum supplies directly 
indirectly.” This, we believe, is a threat tl 























should be very carefully weighed by the Fed- 
eral authorities; if those in charge of ration- 
ing persist, regardless Of protests, Congress 
should act promptly to put a stop to it. 

If it be argued that gasoline rationing is 
intended to conserve rubber (and that is the 
contention) Congress should say to the ad- 
ministration officials that automobile owners 
are not fools, and are not to be treated as 
such. The man with a worn set of tires is 
perfectly aware that when these are gone he 
will not be able to buy others. He is going 
to save rubber on his own account and to 
serve his own purpose—and he knows, if 
the War Production Board does not, that 
tires stored away in a garage, because of lack 
of fuel or for any other reason, will deterior- 
ate from nonuse. But if every automobile 
now in service in the United States, some 
30,000,000 of them, should be laid up for the 
duration of the war, it would not mean a 
single pound of rubber for use of the Army 
and Navy—unless the Government should 
confiscate them. That, we believe, is out of 
the question. 

But if gasoline rationing for the 48 States 
s ordered, each car owner being permitted 
to purchase but 3 gallons a week, the petro- 
leum industry, one of the greatest in the 
country, will be compelled to retire from 
business and with it will go many other 
related enterprises. It will mean, also, hun- 
dreds of thousands of persons to be thrown 
out of employment—oil-field workers, filling- 
station attendants, garage men, storage-plant 
employees, and others too numerous to men- 
tion. When these workers have been forced 
into idleness, rentals from all such eStab- 
lishments will cease. The unemployed men 
and women will not be able to pay their 
pills—every retail business in the country 
will be adversely affected. And in addition, 
the tax structure will be thrown out of bal- 
ance—this would be especially serious in 
Louisiana, Texas, and Arkansas, where a great 
proportion of State revenues come from oil 
and gasoline, automobile and accessory 
dealers. 

There should be an open hearing and a 
free discussion of gasoline rationing before 
such drastic and unnecessary rules are or- 
dered into effect, and Congress will be dere- 
lict in its duty if it fails to demand that 
both sides have an opportunity to present 
their views. 





No Rubber-Stamp Congressmen in 
Michigan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 10, 1942 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include an article which appeared 

the South Lyon Herald, a newspaper 
published at South Lyon, Mich., in my 
congressional district, under date of June 
4, 1942, which squarely states the case 
In response to an article which appeared 
last Sunday in two of the metropolitan 
dailies of Detroit, Mich., in a move to 
ciscredit many Michigan Congressmen, 
Which speaks for itself. 


RUBBER-STAMP CONGRESSMEN IN MICHIGAN 


Last Sunday two Detroit dailies, in an ap- 
parently concerted move to discredit many 
lichigan Congressmen, published a table 

wing how all Michigan Representatives 








and Senators had voted on the measures 
which the papers state were “closely identi- 
fied with the war effort.” The date of some 
of these votes goes back to February 1939. 

It is odd that the papers can go back 3 
years and say that the bills were “closely 
identified with the war effort.” The voters of 
this country were not then informed that 
the bills in question were part of a war effort. 
Indeed, the administration made loud dis- 
claimers at that time, and even a year and a 
half later, that we were not engaged in a 
war effort, and by its actions led the people 
to believe there was no great danger of a war 
in the Pacific. During 1939, 1940, and even 
during the greater part of 1941 the voters 
of this country learned little from the ad- 
ministration about the dangerous possibili- 
ties that lay in the Pacific. Washington kept 
all eyes on the European war. 

But even if this were not so, it is hard 
to understand how the Detroit dailies can, 
at this late date, take Congressmen to task 
for not acting as stooges for the all-powerful 
adrninistration forces. Most of these men 
were returned to office in 1940, indicating 
that they acted in conformity with voters’ 
wishes. 

If, however, the Detroit papers would like 
to make a chart showing a 100-percent ap- 
proval of a leader's wishes, it is suggested 
they publish the vote of the German Reichs- 
tag during the past 3 years. They wouldn't 
find a “No” vote to mar the record. 

It’s different in the United States. 





Cost of A. A. A. to Oregon Farmers 


REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WALTER M. PIERCE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 10, 1942 


Mr. PIERCE. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been much misinformation spread in 
Oregon in regard to what the A. A. A. 
has cost the farmers; that is, the amount 
actually taken out of the payments by 
the local organizations in enforcing the 
triple A act. I have asked the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture here in Washington 
to give me an exact account of the 
amount of money that is taken out of 
the payments due the farmers in the va- 
rious counties in Oregon, together with 
percentages and averages. This is of 
general interest because it removes a 
cause for unjust criticism of the opera- 
tion of the triple A. 

I am informed that the total net 
amount deducted from farmers’ and 
ranchers’ agricultural and range con- 
servation payments in Oregon for the 
calendar year 1941 was $119,154.56. The 
average deduction rate for the entire 
State was 3.2 percent. 

The attached table shows the net 
amount deducted for administrative ex- 
penses for the calendar year 1941 and the 
percentage rate of deduction for each 
county in the State of Oregon. 

The county administrative gross ex- 
penses include not only expenses incurred 
in connection with the agricultural and 
range conservation program, but also the 
cost of administering the seed-purchase 
program and the marketing-quota and 
commodity-loan programs, ‘The seed- 
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purchase program expenses cover costs 
paid to warehousemen for cleaning and 
handling the seed. This program is more 
than self-supporting, and in the calendar 
year 1941 the sum of $179,601.60 was 
credited to the gross costs, so that it was 
only necessary to deduct from farmers’ 
payments the amount of $119,154.56. In 
many counties in Oregon the fees col- 
lected in connection with the wheat-loan 
program are more than sufficient to pay 
the cost of the commodity-loan program. 
I herewith present the statistics given 
me: 
Oregon—calendar year 1941 


| Percent- 
| age rate 
of deduc- 
tion for 
each 


county 


Net amount 
deducted 
from farm- 
ers’ pay- 

ments 


County 
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Dangers From Axis Radio Propaganda— 
Survey by Nonsectarian Anti-Nazi 
League 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 10, 1942 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ConcrEs- 
SIONAL REcoRD, I am inserting a survey 
of short-wave broadcasts originating 
with Axis propagandists and heard in 
this country and in Great Britain dur- 
ing the period January 15 to March 4, 
1942. These broadcasts constitute star- 
tling evidence of the Nazi propaganda 
technique of “divide and conquer.” 

Simultaneously beamed at listeners in 
the United States and in Great Britain, 
these Axis broadcasts are replete wit! 
false and contradictory assertions, 
cleverly devised to make the people of 
each country suspicious of their Allies 


| in the other, 
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This survey of Axis short-wave propa- 
ganda is contained in a press release 
issued on April 6, 1942, by the Non- 
sectarian Anti-Nazi League, whose na- 
tional office is at 165 West Forty-sixth 
Street, New York City. The Anti-Nazi 
League is an organization of loyal Ameri- 
cans who have been exposing and fight- 
ing Nazi propaganda since 1933. 

The text of the statement as issued by 
Prof. James H. Sheldon, chairman of the 
league’s board of directors, follows: 

A principal objective of Nazi propaganda 
technique today is to create dissention be- 
tween the United Nations and between 
groups within them. Some of the most out- 
standing examples of this technique are to 
be found in Axis short-wave broadcasts, 
which make completely opposite assertions in 
statements beamed simultaneously to the 
United States and to Great Britain. 

For example—to quote words actually re- 
corded during the past few weeks—the Nazi 
broadcaster says to America: “England will 
BROADCAST TO GREAT BRITAIN 
15 Americans fight 





STATEMENT 


(1) January (Tokyo): 





with particular brutality. Filipino troops, 
chained to one another, are sent to the front 
line while the American units shield them- 
selves behind them 

(2) February 6 (Nazi): The British troops 
which had been tioned in North Ireland 
will now be released for active service. The 















British do the fighting while the Americans 
carry on in the home gs sons 

(3) February 6 (Nazi to Britain): The stra- 
tes dir 1s are dictated solely by Wash- 


on orders, Churchill obeys. 


























(4 ary (Nazi to Britain): Bolshevism 
will t ntroduced into Britain under Ameri- 
nd Jewish domination. Everybody will 
be } work at long, dreary hours, picketed 
by n troc who will occupy a privi- 
le 

February 19 (Na Britain): The 
lanc f Ar n troc in Britain is 
merely Roosevel means of keeping Britain 
j subie take care that the Br 1 
C I \ Ww for Amer id p 
tl pe y 

I ruary 5 (Nazi): The entry of tl 
U1 s s he \ is no asSet to Brit- 
£ V most decided 
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) Fet 12 (FE sh): N ev 1( 
Am¢ v the « ( 
t f of S f 
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] eU is f 
I Tomn 

)) F 7 (Lux bou 1E ! 

I B I eh ke ne le 
Cc h l kK ¢ V ne 
€ 1 eA i, Wl had no interests in 
t e of the British Empire, car- 
I I maneuvers in the M sippi 

I r i 24 I che R SEVE 
‘ highest pri f y 

V I in de ] 

I N eric s € ed 
V t! uct ful t 

I ry 3 (Ens h): Roosevelt 

Y n himself I 
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2) Fet : G ) The E h 
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fight to the last drop of Iowa blood.” Then 
he readjusts his microphone and says to 
England: “The United States is resolved to 
fight to the last Tommy.” By such insidi- 
ous calumnies the Axis seeks to cultivate 
anti-British feeling in America, and to plant 
distrust of us in the hearts of our English 
Allies. 

In the following table the left-hand col- 
umn contains statements made on the Axis 
short-wave directed toward listeners in Great 
Britain. The right-hand column contains 
statements relative to the same subjects 
made on the Axis short-wave directed toward 
listeners in the United States. These ex- 
amples were all recorded during the period 
between January 15 and March 4, 1942. 

The place of origin of the broadcast, or 
name of the sponsor, is given in parentheses 
at the opening of each statement quoted. 
Remember that in working with short-wave 
radio it is easy to adjust the apparatus so 
that the broadcast can be heard in only one 
direction—that is, British listeners cannot 
hear what is being said to America and vice 
versa 
STATEMENT BROADCAST TO THE UNITED STATES 

(1) January 31 (Nazi): British officers are 
having recourse to terrorism in order to com- 
pel the Indians to fight at the most dangerous 
points (in Malaya) 


(2) February 4 (Nazi): So long the 
mothers of the United States are so willing 


as 





England will fight to the last drop of Iowa 
blood. 

(3) January 29 (Nazi to America): The 
British determine Washington's policy. 


Churchill requests, Roosevelt obeys. 




















(4) February (Nazi to America): The 
United States of America will soon have to 
submit, under the political machinery of 
Roosevelt, to a mixture of Bolshevism and 
feudalism. 

(5) January 27 (Nazi to America): The 
British no longer consider i+ necessary to con- 
ceal the fact that they determine Washing- 

’s pc The matter of sending Ameri- 
c troops to Northern Ireland is a perfect 
illustratic 

(6) February 24 (I n): Britain would 
already be < her knees in the dust but for 
tl two s provided by the United 
States of 1 and the Union of Soviet 
Socialist i 

(7) Februa 15 (German): Singapore has 
proved finally that Britain « be saved now 
only by her allies 

(8) uary 2 Rome in English): M1 
Churt i o] England is old. And 
Churc d that young Americans live 
who are ready to give their own lives for the 
caust Churchill's words were very clear— 
America may take part in the victory 

(9) February 25 (Rom«¢ in glish): 
Churchill did everything to get Japan into 
this war when all other efforts to bring in 
the United Stat America had failed. 

(10) Fet ry 2 (German): Sunday Pic- 
torial quoted ving that the United States 
C I r eB America is very dis- 
appointed at the return she has obtained for 
having s ficed h badly needed planes, 
tanks, and ins to Britain 

(11) February 16 (Kaltenbach): America 
could perfectly well have kept out of this 
war. Itis1 yet. By realizing that 
neitl A A Europe concerns 
he } till keep the lives of her youth 

h 4 (English): The entire wealth 
of rica is being thrown into the ocean 
Nothing will be received in exchange for all 
tl lend-lease 
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It is appropriate, in connection with thes 
examples of Nazi propaganda, to recall Pres 
dent Roosevelt's warning in his message t 
Congress, January 6, 1942, when he said: 

“We must guard against divisions amo! 
ourselves and among all the other Unite 
Nations. Hitler will try again to breed m 
trust and suspicion between one individu 
and another, one group and another, c 
race and another, one government and a 
other. He will try to use the same technig 
of falsehood and rumor mongering wi 
which he divided France from Britain.” 

These propaganda broadcasts are perf¢ 
illustrations of the thing that the Preside 
warned against and that the Office of Fa 
and Figures has cautioned the America: 
people to analyze carefully. We know th 
the use of such palpable and outrageous de- 
vices by Hitler’s short-wave liars will or 
confirm the sensible men and women of t 
United States and Great Britain in the 
resolve to destroy the Axis. 





Connecticut Manufacturers Protest Time 
Consumed in Filing Forms A and B of 
the Office of Price Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LE ROY D. DOWNS 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 10, 1942 


Mr. DOWNS. Mr. Speaker, I kn 
that many of my colleagues have received 
protests from business concerns general! 
concerning the multitudinous repo! 
which they are called upon to file wit! 
the numerous Federal agencies. Th 
storm of protest has been gradually ri 
ing, but I believe that it reached its ps 
upon receipt of Forms A and B, whi 
are the annual and interim financial 1! 
ports required by the Office of Price A 
ministration, supposedly to provide « 
tain basic financial information to eff« 
tuate the purpose of the Emergency P! 
Control Act of 1942. 

It is true, at the moment, that filing 
optional, but in the letter of transmitt 
after pointing out this fact, reference 
made to the iact that the Administrat 
has the power to make it compuls 
From the numerous letters that 


flooding my office from Connecti 
manufacturers, I find the reason f 


much of the indignation is that tl 
long and complicated orms ask questic 
which have no bearing whatsoever on 1 
matter of prices and there is a feeli 
that the information desired is to 
used for after-the-war organization 
industry to a considerable extent. 


Entirely discounting the purport 
reason for filing these forms, the 
sumption of time and manpower 
greatly outweigh the possible benefi 


which the Office of Price Administrat 
considers will result. The manufact 
ers, in common with industry general 
are engaged in a strenuous effort to 
war contracts faithfully and on til 
and they are ready to make all reas 
able sacrifices to win this war. Ma 
concerns are now producing ten tim 
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that of normal, and many expect to dou- 
ble this by the end of 1942. How then 
can they be expected to put in full time 
on the real job—production—when they 
are called upon to use much of their 
necessary personnel to dig out informa- 
tion for the completion of a 26-page 
annual report and a 15-page interim 
report? 

The manufacturers who have protested 
to me have all signified a willingness to 
cooperate by completing a simplified ver- 
sion of the forms A and B which em- 
brace questions pertinent only to the 
problem of price control. 

I hope a sufficient number of my col- 
leagues will add their voice to mine, 
urging that a simplified form be issued 
in lieu of the present forms, to the end 
that the manufacturers are relieved of 
this burden and the time consumed in 
this job be spent on our war effort. 





Who Are My Enemies? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM B. BARRY 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 10, 1942 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker, a national 
organization, known as the Union for 
Democratic Action, has established a 
purge list of 3 Senators and 26 Repre- 
sentatives. I happen to be one of the 
proposed purgees. 

The reason this group advances for 
their opposition to me is my record on 
foreign policy before Pearl Harbor. 
Frankly, I do not mind anyone opposing 
me for that reason or any other reason. 
I never expect to be elected unanimously 
and am well aware that every time I cast 
a vote on a controversial measure, I in- 
cur the displeasure of some voters and 
sometimes they vote against me in the 
following election. I feel that my job is 
to represent the majority of my constit- 
uents to the best of my ability, and I have 
done that at all times. In fact, my views 
on foreign policy coincided with theirs, 
and as I have previously stated, I have 
no alibis to offer nor apologies to make. 
At present all good Americans in my dis- 
trict are out to win the war as quickly 
as possible, regardless of what their 
views were before Pearl Harbor. So much 
for that. 

Now let us lift the mask from the group 
who are operating under the name of the 
Union for Democratic Action so that my 
enemies will be seen in their true light. 
I am informed that they held a meeting 
in Queens County on Monday night and 
established a local branch under the 
name of the Democratic Citizens Com- 
mittee of Queens. 

This local name is just one of the many 
front names they operate under. It is 
the same technique that Earl Browder 
used when he falsified his passport— 
same person, different names. 


Is it not significant that Congressman 
MaARCANTONIO, who, following the Com- 
munist Party line, having voted against 
every measure to strengthen our Nation 
before Nazi Germany attacked Com- 
munist Russia, is not on their purge list. 

Is it not rather strange that men like 
Congressman SmitH of Virginia, Diss of 
Texas, Cox of Georgia, and STaRNEs of 
Alabama, who consistently supported the 
President’s foreign policy before Pearl 
Harbor, are included on their purge list? 

In light of these iacts their attitude 
toward me appears to make no Sense. 
The answer is that the Union for Demo- 
cratic Action knows that I am an un- 
compromising foe of communism and 
that I know too much about their tech- 
nique and tactics to be ever takcn in by 
them. That is also the reason why 
they are against Congressmen Dies and 
STARNES, Whose committee has exposed 
them time and time again. That is the 
reason they are against all Members on 
their purge list. All other reasons they 
give are merely pretexts. 

I say to you that the officers of the 
Union for Democratic Action are well- 
known fellow travelers of the Commu- 
nists. You may say to me, What evidence 
have you to support your contention? 

My answer is that in the files of the 
State Department can be found the fol- 
lowing: 

The Union for Democratic Action, despite 
its name, is an aggregation of persons whose 
chief claim to public attention is their long 
record of affiliation with front organizations 
of the Communist Party. 

In support of that statement, I again 
quote the files of the State Department: 

The case against the Union for Democratic 
Action may be stated in brief by calling 
attention to the fact that its outstanding 
leaders have long records of affiliation with 
the numerous front organizations of the 
Communist Party. 


EIGHT TYPICAL TRAVELERS 


To cite only a few of these individuals, the 
following may be named: Reinhold Niebuhr, 
Freda Kirchway, John L. Childs, Frank King- 
don, A. Philip Randolph, Herman F. Reissig, 
Margaret Forsyth, and Morris Schappner. 
These eight individuals, who are typical of 


| the entire members of the Union for Demo- 


cratic Action, have had at least 192 affilia- 
tions with Communist front organizations. 
The affiliations with Communist fronts of all 
the members of the union would represent 
a grand total of several thousand. 

Glancing at the list of Communist fronts 
in which the foregoing eight individuals have 
been active as leaders, we find the following: 
American League Against War and Fascism, 


| American League for Peace and Democracy, 
i 
| 


American Committee for Democracy and In- 
tellectual Freedom, American Committee for 
Protection of Foreign Born, Medical Bureau 
and North American Committee to Aid 
| Spanish Democracy, American Student Union, 
| American Youth Congress, National Negro 
Congress, the New Masses, the Communist 
Party, and the League of American writers. 


Permit me to reiterate that the opposi- 
tion of this scurrilous crowd whom I am 
now suing for libel and whom the Dies 
committee is now investigating at my 
request, and that of others, is based on 
my unrelenting opposition to com- 
munism—and for no other reason, 
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Controlled Economy—Editorial by Tom 
Linder, of Georgia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 10, 1942 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, in the 
person of Tom Linder the State of 
Georgia has one of the most able and 
efficient commissioners of agriculture of 
any State in the Union. 

He “knows his onions,” and when he 
speaks it is well for anybody to listen. 
You may be sure he has thought the 
problem through from every possible 
angle, and his solution is usually cor- 
rect. He does not hesitate to express his 
opinion. 

For some years I have been a careful 
reader of the editorials Commissioner 
Linder writes for the Georgia Market 
Bulletin, and of late I have been particu- 
larly interested to see how he has han- 
dled questions with which the Subcom- 
mittee on Appropriations for Agriculture 
has been wrestling since last December. 

I am inserting in the Recorp one of 
Commissioner Linder’s editorials, ap- 
pearing in the June 10 issue of the 
Georgia Market Bulletin and entitled 
“Controlled Economy”: 

CONTROLLED ECONOMY 
(By Tom Linder) 

On May 20, 1942, the Senate adopted an 
amendment (not a committee amendment) 
introducea on the floor of the Senate, per- 
mitting corn and wheat to be sold at 85 per- 
cent of what Wickard says is parity for corn. 

Since the adoption of that amendment 
cotton has gone down $7 per bale, corn has 
gone down 4 cents per bushel, wheat 4 cents 
per bushel, and oats 5 cents per bushel 

This amendment was a slick trick engi- 
neered by Morgenthau and Wickard, in con- 
junction with three Senators, to sabotage the 
farm bloc and put agricultural commodities 
tumbling downhill. 

This was only one phase of the general plan 
now being manipulated by Henderson, Mor- 
genthau, Baruch, Wickard, Ginsberg and com- 
pany, to put American agriculture on an 
equality with South America, the East In- 
dies, Philippine Islands, and other rich tropi- 
cal countries. 

Henderson has no idea of surrendering his 
job at the close of the war. He and his as- 
sociates are making plans for the price-fixing 
administration to be a part of the permanent 
set-up of the Federal Government. This is 
common knowledge in Washington 

The plan as now outlined is for free trade, 
introduced through special trade agreements 
by the Secretary of State. This free trade 
will only apply to raw products, inciudi: g 
agricultural products. 


The babassu nuts and other oil-bearing 
nuts of the great Amazon Basin of Brazil 
pork and beef, corn, cotton and wheat, and 


other agricultural products, are to come into 

America on an equality with agricultural 

products produced by American farmer 
Coconut and palm oil from the East lh 

and Philippine Island Oo supplant cot- 


tonseed oil, peanut oll, and soybean oil. 
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These agricultural products are produced 
in countries where 25 cents is equivalent to 
a dollar here in the United States. 

This is the fundamental reason behind the 
administration’s desperate attempt to keep 
prices of agricultural products at a low ebb 
auring the war 

Every sane man knows that it is silly to 
talk about prices of farm products causing 
inflation. Every reasonable man knows that 
it is unreasonable to believe that the Amer- 
ican farmer can continue to produce at less 

n cost 

On the other hand, if farm products were 
permitted to rise in price during the war, 
then at the close of this war to suddenly 
reduce agricultural products to an equality 
with those of South America and the islands 


of the sea, would probably cause such a shock 
that Wickard, Henderson, and company 
would be thrown out the window 

Their only chance to force the American 


farmer into actual equality with the peons 
and semislave labor of South America and 
the Pacific islands, is to keep agricultural 
products at bottom during the war 
Most of the great industries of the world 
re and in 





















are now along the Atlantic seaboard 
EI The idea to keep industrial 
pre s high and to keep industrial wages 
high 
The pr of t can be seen by any think- 
ing person in the fact that every move in 
Washingt is force high industrial wages 
and at t e time to force low farm 
pri 
TI make ser on any other 
th 
rt Sta ry the Atlantic seaboard 
wil ! l S the Nation are lo- 
C ( et . that are now under gas 
ra I gas rationing will force all 
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St S ¢ I ibly be for the purpose 
of u If saving rubber was the 
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ru f was intended to save gasoline, 
there would be no allotment of gas for pleas- 
ure « 
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Pensions to Preserve Health and 
Decency 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. SAMUEL A. WEISS 
I Tt HOUSE OI! EPRI YTATIVES 
W S¢ ) 1942 
Mr. WEI Mr. & I make th 
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people for that fight. Our people must 
be living in health and decency for that 
role. 

We cannot have a section of our popu- 
lation poorly fed, poorly clothed, and 
poorly housed, which subject it to disease 
and make it a liability to society—such 
a condition will eat like a cancer at the 
heart of the national well-being until the 
whole becomes infected. 

Throughout cur country a section of 
our population is in economic and social 
distress—our senior citizens. Before we 
can lead the common man of the uni- 
verse out of the wilderness of misery, 
want, and poverty, into the promised 
land of abundance, we must place our 
senior citizens in their rightful position 
to do it. 

NATIONAL HEALTH BAD 

Today it is estimated that about nine- 
tenths of our people over 60 have less 
than a minimum of health and decency. 
Rising living costs and the drafting into 
the armed forces of sources of support, 
in the face of low incomes or no incomes 
at all, has taken them from bad to worse. 

The American Institute of Public 
Opinion, of last September 4, released a 
survey which showed that 4 of every 10 
families in the United States lack suffi- 
cient purchasing power to provide proper 
food: 

The fact that nearly one-half of all young 
men called up by the draft are rejected or 
deferred from full military service because 
of the physical] defects raises the question of 


just how fit the American people are. 
Shocked by the high ratio of physical de- 
fects among draft registrants, President 


Roosevelt has i that the national health 
is one of the most pressing domestic problems 
facing the country today 
Since medical authorities trace a definite 
relationship between diet and physical fit- 
the institute has conducted a survey 
among American families to determine how 
may believe their health suffers for lack of 
money to buy healthful fo The results 
reveal three disturbing facts 
1. Throughout the Nati 
4 out of every 
about 12,000,000 families— 
health of their families is suffering 


of insufficient money for proper focd 


Salt 


ness, 





s a whole ap- 
10 families—or 
the 
because 


a total of 


a 
“Say 


2. This situation shows virtually no im- 
provement over a year ago, despite the in- 
crease in national incoms In ¢ milar sur- 
vey in December 1940, 40 percent of all fami- 
lies reported lack of money for food neces- 
sary for the highest health stand irds, while 

day the proportion is 39 percent 

3. The situation in tl er-income levels 

the population—fan earl less thai 
$25 to $30 week particul y acute 
Of all f J below t le 7 percent are 
c S diet defi ( mpail heir 
healt! 

MOST d 

Government income studies of 1935 and 
1936 reveal that not only are -third of 
our people underfed, poorly clothed, and 


two-thirds of them with 


ill-housed, but 


their present income—an average income 
of $69 per month per family—is too small 
to supply the nece 

These studies showed undercon- 
sumption was so critical as to threaten 
the health and welfare of a large portion 
of our population. 

MINIMUM OF HEALTH AND DECENCY 

A number of inve i idering 
the subject of health a decency—ac- 
cording to the testimony of Dr. Marjorie 
Shearon, social-scienc« y of the 
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United States Public Health Service, be- 
fore the Senate Finance Committee last 
December—estimated that a minimum 
requirement for a couple over 60 years of 
age is $85 per month. 

This would provide what we cus- 
tomarily refer to as the American stand- 
ard of living, which calls for adequate 
food, decent housing, comfortable cloth- 
ing, and a modest allowance for insur- 
ance, health, recreation, and sundries. 
But $50 per month per person is consid- 
ered too conservative for the large cities. 

According to the National Resources 
Planning Board, a minimum of health 
and decency for a couple over 60 would 
be as follows: 


os stasis ns variate old anita Saivas inca dada cia cole $30. GO 
NON li iaia css ines cclserthigpio nae upaiceeenis eeke aa 35.00 
CEE, We cnt ecindennbueladeaeane 6.00 
SEREOUUEINOD So nicidassnudbededien 5. 00 
ns eee ee ee ae 3.00 
UN a a 1. 50 
PODEOMM CAYO. encased ccccacceucens 1. 50 
Se 2.00 
I iia cinterciathlaaslag te tciea ad decieacelindds ob 1.00 

OES wma eee ow ince wim 85.00 


But let me ask you: How many Mem- 
bers of Congress could get along on only 
$85 per month? You have people in your 
own districts who have less than this and 
who need your help. Let me ask those 
of you who have not signed discharge 
petition No. 7 give us a lift to bring H. R. 
1036 to the floor for action on pensions, 
and we will prove to the world that we 
mean business when we say we are fight- 
ing to preserve freedom by taking the 
proper initiative in freeing the senior cit- 
izens of our country from fear of want 
and poverty. Let us build an invulner- 
able morale from within by giving as 
much consideration to our loyal senior 
citizens with an adequate old-age pension 
as we are giving to the Chinese, Rus- 
sians, and other Allied nations under our 
lease-lend policy. 





Eighteen-Year-Olds in the Army 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 10, 1942 
Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 


er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include an editorial from 
the Janesville Gazette, of Janesville, 
Wis., on this very vital subject of draft- 





ing teen-age boys for military service, 
as follows: 
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presumption that the younger men may soon 
be in active Army, Navy, and Marine Corps 
service. Nevertheless, we think it calls for 
comment, if for no other reason than that 
it is important for American people to be 
considering this possibility 

Maybe nobody has any implicit plans to 
put 18- and 19-year-olds into exposed combat 
positions soon; but, frankly, we are among the 


























skeptics. Military leaders are in the saddle 
: in the country today. They are responsible 
PS for the salvation of America. Politicians are 
E far in the background. Almost without ex- 
ception, military leaders have told us they 
need more 18- and 19-year-old. boys in their 
combat forces. If they think these young 
men will make better soldiers and sailors than 
their elders, certainly it is not for us (or the 
Congressmen) to argue the point. That puts 
before us the problem of either providing the 
requested manpower, of ages as specified, or 
giving a valid reason for refusal 

All right, then, why shouidn’t the 18- and 
19-year-olds be fighting? In looking for the 
answer, remember that sentimentality is not 
to be mistaken for sentiment 

At the outset, Congressmen have given 
such absurdly weak protests that they only 
strengthen the military case The quoted 
objections sum up like this: Don’t interrupt 
their schooling; don’t take them from essen- 
tial jobs; recruit them for farm work to offset 
shortages. 

If there are no better reasons than those for 
denying the military leaders the men they 
want most for combat duty, the objectors 
should receive short shrift. Not one of the 
arguments has one iota of substance. What 
good is our education going to be for a boy 
if he must spend his remaining life under a 
conquering dictator? How many boys of 18 
or 19 are skilled workmen, irreplaceable in 
essential jobs? How many of them are expe- 
rienced in modern mechanized farming? 

An additional word is appropriate relative 
to education. Young men with promise as 
officer material are being enlisted, with the 
encouragement of the military leaders, on the 
understanding they will continue schooling 
until their skills have been developed, thereby 
making them more valuable in the fighting 
services 

The indisputable fact is that boys of 18 and 
19 not only are most valuable in military life 
but least important in civilian production 
When our foremost job is to win a war, there- 
fore, is it any wonder the temporary victory 
of sentimentalists is brushed aside by observ- 
ers in Washington as transitory? 

Much of what we are dispcsed all “brutal 
frankness” isn't brutal at all. For that rea- 
son we think the administration should, with 
congressional blessing, tell American fathers 
and mothers—yes; and the boys themselves 
that when 18- and 19-year-olds are needed in 
the front lines to save our way of life to the 
front lines they shall go. It is tl ruth, re- 
gardless of present intentions id the sooner 
it becomes publicly p ed | the 
stronger we shall 

When are we to quit this 1 by- 
pamby gums eing up to the plain realities 

our situation? 

War in the Woods 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. CHARLES H. LEAVY 
OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
, Vednesday, June 10, 1942 


Mr. LEAVY. Mr. Speaker, the matter 
providing ample and effective fir 
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control for the preservation and protec- 
tion of the forest lands of America has 
always been a problem. Just at this 
time when the Nation is involved in a 
life and death struggle for its own exist- 
ence, this problem of forest protection 
becomes more acute than ever. 

With one-third of the area of the 
United States susceptible of and actually 
producing commercial trees, and 40 per- 
cent of that area in the ownership and 
control of the National Government and 
the various States, it should require no 
argument to persuade any citizen that on 
the material side of our national wealth, 
the forests exceed in value any other 
natural resource. 

Never in the history of the forests have 
they gone through a season that has so 
great a fire hazard as the fire season just 
approaching. This year the American 
forests, publicly and privately owned, are 
being called upon to produce an addi- 
tional 5,000,000,000 board feet of lumber. 
This enormous increase in lumber pro- 
duction of necessity results in bringing 
into the forests thousands of persons 
that would not otherwise be there, and 
adds greatly to the fire hazard. That re- 
gion of the United States beginning with 
the spruce-producing section of Alaska, 
and continuing southward for nearly 
2,500 miles along the Pacific coast, is 
doubtless the most vulnerable and most 
seriously threatened region. Because so 
many of our people are not personally 
familiar with conditions prevailing in 
that section and the untold wealth repre- 
sented by the magnificent trees that 
cover millions of acres out there, they do 
not fully appreciate the enormity of the 
existing fire hazard. This is particularly 
true when one of our most powerful ene- 
mies, Japan, presents an imminent 
threat of attack and even of invasion to 
some sections of this region. 

Unless a person has actually seen and 
experienced the dreadful horror of a 
western forest fire, they cannot fully ap- 
preciate its destructiveness by a mere de- 
scription of words. In the last issue of 
Collier’s magazine, under date of June 13, 
1942, there appeared an article written by 
Jim Marshall that is worthy of serious 
con erican citizen. 
It is a word picture of the fire menace in 
stern forests and the work being 


UlV 


the we 


done by the Forest Service of the United 
Sta to prevent and control forest fires, 
and also depicts the unusual] hazard pre- 
vailing at this time. It is written under 


the title, “War in the Woods In 


the 








hope that my colleagues will read this ar- 
ticlk nd thus have a better und t d- 

yf the whole problem, and be the bet- 
ter able to act upon the responsibility of 
appropriating sufficient funds to protect 
the Nation’s forest lands, I am making i 
a part of these remarks 

Tho « “tin . 1? . 

The article follows: 
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1 ign foe have com- 


Because nature and a for 
bined this year against us, thous 
women, and childre1 
fight the greatest timber bat in 
Weather conditions in 1941 make 
most dangerous year of a decade in m 
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of acres of western forests. Last fal 
too wet to burn the ‘ccumulatic of trash 
left by logging operations on the forest floor 
These carpets of trash now have become tin- 
der, ready for a spark—and it takes only a 
spark to set a $1,000,000 fire 

Today our State and National forests are 
patrolled by the new army of citizen volun- 
teers that has been created and trained 
Coast States for just this emers 

Almost every mile of timber, from the red- 
woods to the south, up through 
fir and hemlock and tamarack t 
spruce and pine is being watched tod 
planes and from mountaintop lcookou 
Crews of trained men and bt ire ready in 
strategic spots. Equipment owned by States 
Government agencies, and private timber con- 
cerns has been pooled, standardized, and 
assembled for quick transportation. In man 
lookout stations wives of f s re 
working 12-hour shifts ¢ heir hus- 
bands in the never-e1 ] th 
telltale wisp of smoke d I een sea 
of trees stretching towar he h 

There's still a shortage of n power! Army 
and Navy and industry have looted the coun- 
try of huskies; the Civilian Conservation 
Corp almost out of existence; there are few 
tr ents this summer to be pressed ir 


the fire 





That is why old 





lines 


graybeards are ready to march into the battle 
why women are working alongside their me 
why boys of teen age are organized into crews 


and trained to enemy 


stop the ’ 
People living in cities and unforestec 





don’t realize how devastating a timber fir 
be. In August 1933 one spark fell 
tinder-dry brush near Tillamook, in 
western Oregon. It started a fire 
over 244,706 acres; destroyed $%275,000,000 
worth of trees—enough build a mil l 
homes; washed out jobs for 14,0 n for 6 
years. The amount of wood destroyed in th 
one blaze was three times the amount of tim- 
ber cut on the west coast that year. And t 
was just one fire 

New York had its record fire k in 1930 

ss than $20,000,000 


but it totaled le 





Today the lumber country, North, South 
East, and Far Northwest knee-deep i1 iw- 
dust, turnir out lumber by the billion feet 
for the Army and Nav builders, and 
plane plants ing the timb be- 
come p nze pe! ) 1 h 
heavie and toughe n ¢ i 
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300 freight trains, each a mile long. 
ured that would last 2 or 3 months. 

This demand for lumber and more lumber 
is one reason both Army and Navy are hav- 
ing headaches over the fire situation. 

Soldiers can’t be used for fire fighting for 
two reasons. One is that if saboteurs start 
fires to cover an attack, it would just be 
playing into enemy hands to use a lot of 
warriors in the timber instead of on the fir- 
ing line. The other is that soldiers—through 
no fault of theirs—are worse than useless as 
fire fighters. There was a bad forest fire near 
Fort Dix, N. J., in 1941. Soldiers turned out 
to fight it and, according to Forest Service 
testimony before a congressional committee, 
“were not only useless but a great many of 
them were worse than useless.” 

The fire menace, although it is most acute 
in the Pacific Northwest, really is a national 
problem because, despite all the moaning 
about “forest devastation,” one-third of the 
United States still is listed as forested. In 
normal times timber grows faster than it is 
harvested, nationally, although, of course, in 
areas of heavy cutting the reverse is true. 

The Department of Agriculture operates 
about 176,000,000 forest acres; the Interior 
Department runs 130,000,000 acres more. For 
years, the two Departments have got along 
like a couple of strange Airedales, but this 
year they are cooperating to fight a common 
enemy 

A LAW THAT WILL BE BROKEN 


It fig- 


This year’s emergency, in fact, may result 
in some definite forest-fire-fighting cam- 
paign. Up to now, the National Park Service, 
the Forest Service, the Indian Service, vari- 
ous State agencies and private operators all 
ran their own individual fire departments in 
a highly individualistic manner. Occasion- 
ally one outfit would go to the aid of an- 
other, but not often. It still is against the 
law for the National Forest Service to fight 
a fire outside a national forest. But no one 
is going to pay much attention to that this 
year 

A forest fire has its own parachute corps 
Old dry snags burn to the top, and flaming 
punk, borne ahead by the wind, starts new 
blazes, often behind the fighters. Fires in 
dry ground cover—ferns, bracken, fireweed, 
moss—will travel as fast as a man can walk, 
and burning wisps are wind-lifted and car- 
ried far behind the line of grimy, weary men 
and kids along the fire lines 

But the Northwest has its parachute corps, 
too. In some sections, notably in Oregon 
and western Montana, chute fighters already 
are in action. The Forest Service developed 
this type of fighting—incidentally, later giv- 
ing tips to the Army when the Army started 
organizing parachute battalions. Forest 
chutists equipped with a few tools and radio- 
phones can be dropped near a fire a few 
minutes after it’s reported, and they can 
land in trees if they have to. Service records 
show that a fire costing, say, $1,500 to put 
out with a ground crew, can be put out for 
about $400 by using parachute smoke chasers. 

For these chutists, the State Forest Service 
of Oregon has developed the wor'd's smallest 


htest 


and lig two-way radiophone. It was 
built in the Salem laboratory by Bill Sanders 
and Grover Schaadt; it’s about the size of 
a cigar box and weighs 3 pounds 13 ounces 


A chutist near a fire, can talk 
Vv headquarters as far as 50 miles away 
Burlap chutes are used for dropping food 


descending 


and to ground crews in hard-to-get- 
i territory, even crates of eggs going down 
this way for fighters’ breakfasts 

Forest blaz start from many cau 
Tourists flip cigarette butts from cars. Peso- 
| r umber compa or the 
« t grud fire I pers 
bur ver tracts s that fireweed will crow 
fireweed honey being ata premium. Campers 
i put out their fir which smolder 
al for days Sparks from v is shacks 
al r e f in their work. And 
there's light 





The general fire-fighting set-up in the tim- 
ber country is modeled after that of a city 
department. When a plane or a mountain- 
top lookout flashes an alarm, six-men crews 
go in to fight the blaze—by plane, by truck, 
or afoot. The first crews to reach the scene 
radiophone back if they need help or sup- 
plies. 

If the fire grows, other crews are moved 
in with their equipment. Farther back, still 
other squads are shifted around in the same 
way that city fire companies are moved, so 
that no section is left without protection. 

With most able-bodied men in Army, Navy, 
or factory, thousands of youngsters have been 
enlisted and trained this year. In Oregon, 
American Legionnaires are acting as forest 
wardens and their children as smoke chasers. 
Forestry schools are being raided for young 
huskies to man the fire lines and lookouts. 
In southern California, kids from reforma- 
tories are being used, being put on their honor 
not to escape. 

This year, too, women are being enlisted 
as fire spotters. “Lookout wives,” they’re 
called, most of them standing watch and 
watch with their husbands on lonely peaks. 
Officially they’re assistant forest guards and 
get $4.50 a day. 

GRAY TERROR IN THE TIMBER 


Mountaintop lookouts, in which these 
women work, are equipped with large-scale 
maps, compasses, telescopes, and phones. 
When a lookout spots a wisp of gray smoke 
far out on the ocean of green below, she 
takes a compass, bearing and phones it to 
another lookout miles away on another peak. 
This second lookout takes a bearing, too. Two 
lines on the maps, from each lookout to the 
fire, give its exact location, where they cross. 

In a few minutes from the first smoke, the 
fire warden has the facts, the crews are piling 
into trucks, the planes are away to drop their 
chutists, and the fire, with luck, is caught 
before it has gained much headway. A 10- 
year-old child can stop a fire in its first few 
minutes. An hour later, a thousand men 
may be powerless to stop it, and there'll be 
no thousand men available anywhere in the 
timber this summer. 

Spotting fires by an air patrol looks simple 
but it doesn’t work very well. The planes 
move too fast and cannot keep one section 
under continuous observation. Blimps could 
be used but no one has any blimps to spare. 
Maybe after the war they will be put into serv- 
ice but not now 

Opinions about sabotage differ. Maj. 
Charles S. Cowan, chief warden for the Wash- 
ington State Forest Fire Association and a 
veteran fire fighter, thinks there'll be less— 
of the native variety—this year, because even 
a firebug has some patriotism somewhere and 
because there’ll be more intensive watching 
But no one is taking any chances; every 
lookout is manned. 

Timber States for years have been educat- 
ing their own people about the forests. A 
typicai exampie is Oregon where Forester 
Nelson S. Rogers has a mobile sound-movie 
truck—cailed the Showboat—constantly in 
action, showing films to school children, 
farmers, and service clubs 

If you're out in the timber this summer— 
whether in Connecticut or South Carolina or 
Oregon—and find a fire, remember that fires 
tend to climb slopes. If it’s a small blaze, 
you dig a shallow 2-foot-wide trench down 
to minera! soil in front of it, and then patrol 
this. If it looks too big to tackle, beat it for 
a phone and call the fire warden. In timber 
country the phone girl will know who he is. 

One important thing: Don't try to backfire 


a blaze unless you know how. You can 
easily make things worse by doing it the 
wrong way. Backfiring isn’t much good in 
the heat of the day but if done properly it 







cs well at night or in early morning. 
theory is that if you set small fires ahead 
he main blaze, the heat generated by the 
in fire will draw in cool air and so pull 
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your backfire toward it, creating a strip of 
scorched earth and so stopping the fire. 
Although water may be available for fighting 
a timber fire, fighters can't count on it. In 
many cases portable pumps and long hose 
lines can be used, but not always. So the 
classic method is to starve out the fire by 
destroying its fuel. That’s a good thing to 
know if you're going into the woods this 
summer. When touring in timber areas take 
along an ax, a spade, and a bucket. Forest 
Service men won't let you into most areas 
unless you have this equipment and they 
may bar you from other areas altogether this 
season. Most camping grounds will be fire- 
proofed and it’s a good idea to stick to these 
if possible. You had better obey the fire 
laws about smoking and tossing away 
matches too. : 

Army and Navy are off to the wars overseas 
but the timber country has a grim battle on 
its hands—a battle which if lost could have 
more disastrous possibilities than it is pleas- 
ant to imagine. But the timber country has 
the graybeards and the women and the kids— 
and it is going to fight the battle the best 
way it knows how—figures it’s going to win, 
too. 





Wonder 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JAMES F. 0’CONNOR 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 10, 1942 


Mr. O'CONNOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following poem 
written by Annie Laurie Rankin, daugh- 
ter of Congressman JOHN E. RANKIN, of 
Mississippi: 

WONDER 
Have you ever wondered 
At the meaning of a day, 
When you watch some tiny whirlwind 
Send a pile of leaves astray? 


Have you ever wondered 
At a footprint etched in stone— 
Where it went, and when and why, 
And if it went alone? 


Have you ever wondered 
How there’s loneliness at all, 
When cobwebs cling to ivy 
And ivy to a wall? 


Have you ever wondered 
If wondering could be 
To mystery's explanation 
The only earthly key? 


(Written November 1941 by Annie Laurie 
Rankin, junior, Hollins College; editor, col- 
lege paper; daughter of Hon. JOHN E. RANKIN, 
Member of Congress.) 





New Zealand’s Part in the War Effort 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June >, 1942 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
herewith text of a radio program in 
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which I interviewed the Honorable Wal- 
ter Nash, Minister of New Zealand. Mr. 
Nash gives much interesting information 
relative to the country which he repre- 
sents: 


Mr. KeEFravuver. Good evening, ladies and 
gentlemen. Tonight we are honored in havy- 
ing with us one of the foremost leaders of the 
valiant country of New-Zealand. Our distin- 
guished guest, the Honorable Walter Nash, is 
New Zealand’s first minister to the United 
States. He has a record of great achievements 
in the country which he represents. Since 
the outbreak of the war this statesman has 
served as a member of the Pacific War Coun- 
cil. He is one of the busiest and most capable 
men in our National Capital today. 

Since this war started, Mr. Nash, we have 
learned many things about New Zealand and 
its people, but there is much more that we 
would like to know. Could you give our lis- 
teners a brief picture of the kind of country 
New Zealand is? 

Mr. NasH. The first point I would like to 
stress is that New Zealand is a completely 
self-governing Dominion within the British 
Commonwealth. In fact, in many ways the 
New Zealand Government has even greater 
powers than the Government of the United 
States, because in New Zealand there is only 
the one central government—no state gov- 
ernment—so that constitutional problems co 
not arise. The state in New Zealand, more- 
over, has acquired over the years a tremen- 
dously wide range of responsibilities. 

In area New Zealand is a little bigger than 
the United Kingdom. It is one of the most 
isolated countries on the globe. The ocean 
stretches southwards to the Antarctic, north- 
ward to Siberia, eastward 6,000 miles to Chile, 
westward 1,200 miles to New Zealand's near- 
est neighbor, Australia 


Though small in area, New Zealand is 
amazingly fertile She exports each year, 


mainly to Britain—13,000 miles away—more 
butter and cheese—more mutton and lamb— 
than any other country. She is the fourth 
largest exporter of wool 

The Dominion, in turn, is dependent for 
many of its essential requirements on far- 
distant sources of supply 

New Zealand is also a very young country 
It is a little over 100 years since white settle- 
ment first began. In that short space of 
time, the New Zealand people have built up 
a standard of living that today ranks second 


to none. This is reflected in the fact that 
the Dominion’s death rate and its infant 
mortality rate are the lowest in the world. 
Expectancy of life is the longest. It is re- 
flected too by the number of motor cars— 
1 to every 5 inhabitants—and by the number 
of radios—1 to almost every home 

New Zealanders are re:atively few in num- 
ber—the Dominion's population is just one 
million and six hundred thousand odd sut 


they are people in whom the democratic way 
of life is deeply rooted and who, in outlook— 
in habits—in social attitudes and cultural 
values, have much in common with the peo- 





ple of this country 

Mr. KEFAUVER. Would New Zealand’s popu- 
lation be a very mixed one from a racial point 
of view? 

Mr. NasH. No; on the contrary, 94 out of 
every 100 New Zealanders come from English, 
Scotch, Irish, or Welsh stock. The Maoris, 


our native Polynesians, are less than 5 per- 
cent of the total population, but they are 
an intelligent and adaptable people who, for 
the most part, live much as you and I do and 


are on terms of complete equality with Euro- 
peans. Less than 1 percent of New Zea- 
landers are foreign-born 

Mr. KEFAUVER. New Zealand, as you know, 
Mr. Nash, has acquired quite a reputation 
abroad as a country of advanced social re- 
forms. Would you say something about these 











achievements, particularly about your social- 
security legislation, with which, I understand, 
you have personally had a lot to do. 

Mr. Nasu. For a young country New Zea- 
land has a long tradition of leadership in so- 
cial legislation. It was the first country to 
adopt universal suffrage—the first to intro- 
duce old-age pensions. But this was 50 or 60 
years ago, since when the social services have 
been greatly expanded. 

The social-security act which you mention 
is, without question, the most notable piece 
of social legislation ever passed in New Zea- 
land, or, I believe, in any other country. This 
act authorizes payment of monetary benefits 
on a scale sufficient to provide an adequate 
standard of living to all persons who are over 
60 years of age, to all widows and deserted 
wives, to all invalids and those temporarily 
incapacitated by sickness, to orphans, to war 
veterans and to disabled ex-service men, and 
to the unemployed, though, of course, there 
are none of these at present. Women have 
the same rights and obligations as the men. 
In addition, maternity services, including the 
services of any doctor of the patient’s own 
choosing, are free to all expectant mothers. 
Care and attention in public hospitals is free 
Pharmaceutical requirements and appliances 
are free to everybody. The services of medical 
practitioners may be obtained free by every- 
body. 

We believe that New Zealand has made a 
useful contribution to the world in pointing 
the way of social progress. We hope to make 
a still bigger contribution in the future 

Mr. KEFAUVER. I have seen very fine tributes 
paid to the gallantry of the New Zealand 
forces in the Middle East and have read some- 
thing of the deeds of New Zealand’s airmen 
flying with the Royal Air Force. Are there 
still many New Zealanders serving overseas? 

Mr. NAsH. Yes; there are still sixty-odd 
thousand New Zealanders on active service 


with the expeditionary force in the Royal 
Air Force, in the fleet air arm, and in the 
Navy. The men oi’the New Zealand ex- 
peditionary force—the Anzacs, as they are 
generally known—have given a magnificent 


account of themselves in Greece, in Crete, 
and in the Libyan Desert New Zealand 
forces are also stationed in Britain, in Fiji, 





and in other Pacific islands. Many thousands 
of New Zealand boys are in the air. New 
Zealand fighter and bomber squadrons with 
the Royal Air Force have carried out liter- 
hundreds of raids Germany, Italy 
and every occupied territory. New Zealand 
units of the Royal Navy have a no less 
splendid record. Casualties, of course, have 
been heavy, more than 14,000 New Zealanders 
having killed, wounded, or taken 
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been 
prisoners of war—a larger proportion, I think, 
than any other Dominion has suffered. 

Mr. KEFAUVER. How do you feel about 
danger to which New Zealand herself is now 
exposed? 

Mr. Nasu. We are naturally 
as to Japan’s future course of 
feel that New Zealand is in very real danger 
of attack, risky though such an operation 
would undoubtedly be for Japan. New Zea- 


as 


the 


apprehensive 
action. We 


land has, consequently, taken every possible 
precaution and is ready for any emergency. 

But we realize this war is essentially a 
global war—that New Zealand can be lost 
in Europe, in Africa, in India, in the At- 
lantic, or in the Pacific Oceans just as easily 
as it can be lost by a direct attack on New 
Zealand itself. We do not, therefore, regret 


or grudge the fact that more than 60,000 of 
our experienced and well-equipped troops are 
fighting so far from home. We feel that our 
men in the middle east and our airmen every- 
where are doing a od job and so far 
possible New Zeaiand’s commitments over- 
seas will be honored 

Mr. Kerauver. And could you give listen- 
ers some idea of the steps she has taken to 
organize her home defenses? 


as 
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are fully 
18 to 


Mr. NasH. Home-defense forces 
mobilized. All single men from 46, 
and all married men from 18 to 35 years of 
age, have been called up for military service 
Service in the home guard is compulsory 
Members of this organization work at their 
ordinary jobs during the day but are trained 
at night and on the week ends to guard, 
watch, and defend a particular part of the 
coast and to delay the enemy in inland 
areas should he be successful in ianding. 
Altogether 1 in every 3 of the total male 
population of New Zealand has been trained 
and equipped for combat duties. More than 
one-half of the men from 20 to 60 years of age 
are mobilized in the armed forces. A Domin- 
ion-wide air-raid-precautions scheme has 
been perfected. Sixty thousand members of 
the Women’s War Auxiliary are un- 
dertaking a host of services, and small 
Plans have been made for evacuation. Al- 
most every private home in the larger towns 
has its own shelter trench in the front 
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or back yard. Lighting restrictions ri ‘ 
enforced. Regulars and home guardsmen are 
continually on the watch along the coast. 
New Zealand is on a total war footing 


Mr. KEFAUVER. With so many men 
armed forces, have you found it j 
to adopt special measures, to ensure adequate 
labor for essential industries? 

Mr. NasH. Yes. The first 
declare certain industries as “es 


in the 


necessary 


me 


was to 
to the 


asure 


sential” 


war effort. No employee in such industries 
can leave his job or be dismissed without 
the consent of the Government 

A second measure was to restrict flow 
of workers into nonessential industrie in- 





cluding, for example, most retail shops 
On top of these measures came the enroli- 
ment of all men between the ages of 18 and 


66 not already in the armed forces or civil- 
defense organizations, for some appropriate 
form of war service, including employment 


in essential industries 
Girls of certain age groups must also regis- 

ter so that many as p ible 

signed to war work. A post for ey 


ye OTOUDS 


as 


may be as- 






everyone trained for his post 
sacrifice and service—these 
in the marshalling of the manpower anc 
womanpower of the Dominion 
Mr. KEFAUVER. And as a result of thess 





measures, Mr. Nash, and of harder work and 
greater efforts, has New Zealand succeeded in 
maintaining and increasing production of war 


essentials? 











Mr. NasH. I believe I can fairly claim that 
from a production point of view New Zealand 
workers, farmers, and manufacturers ve 
responded splendidly. The withdrawal of 
more than 180,000 men from production into 
the armed forces has left a wide gap to bridge 
The gap has been bridged. Increases of out- 


put from farms and factories | 
tinuous and with 
Enormous quantities of f 
materials are shipped away 
and clothe the people o 
production has been doi 
began. During the first 
tory production inc 
ume. New Zé 
turned over in a short peri 
of munitions and war equ 
work have been extend 
Many peacetime rights 





con- 











might tend to restrict pr 
temporarily set aside The 
been to bring about the comple 
tion of industrial facilities and 
to get the last ounc f man s 
point where it is most needed 
Mr. KEFAUVER. I suppose that 


depending to the extent she dic 





trade, has been faced t 
serious shortage of m cor 
materials. Hi: you | 
ticles—sugar and g line, f 
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Mr. Nasu. The limitation of imports to 
essential minimum requirements and the fact 
that many New Zealand industries are fully 
engaged on war contracts has indeed created 
serious shortages. The importation of motor- 
cars, for example, completely ceased except 
for military purposes in January 1941. The 
tire situation is very acute. Motorists are 
only allowed sufficient gasoline to travel 40 
miles a month—Jjust sufficient to keep their 
cars in running order 

For the next 3 months New Zealand women 
may purchase not more than one pair of silk 
stockings 

The rationing of clothing, clothing ma- 
terial, wearing apparel, boots and Shoes, and 
household linen is to be introduced immedi- 
ately. On the other hand, civilian food sup- 
plies in general are in a sound position. 
Sugar is rationed and certain imported lines, 
including tea, are in relatively short supply 
but all the essentials of an adequate and 
balanced diet are available in abundance. 

Mr. Keravver. I imagine that the war must 
be taking a very large slice of New Zealand’s 
national income. How is New Zealand’s war 
effort being paid for? 

Mr. NasH. Pay as you go is the policy that 
is being followed so far as possible. Today 
New Zealand has succeeded in meeting ap- 
proximately one-half war expenditure 
from revenue. This means a very heavy bur- 
den on ail sections of the community—on 
those in the lower well as those in the 
higher income brackets 

War expenditure this year is estimated to 
reach $665,000,000, or 60 percent of the na- 
tional income. On top of this, of course, 
there is the cost of social security, plus ordi- 
nary civil expenditure. Total government 
expenditure this year under all headings will 
amount to more than New Zealand's total 
national income only a few years ago 

Mr. Kerauve-. How about income 
New Zealand, Mr. Nash—it must 
drastic? 

Mr. NasH 
mays for 


ywward war 


its 


as 





tax in 
be very 


Well 
a start 74, 


costs, pius a 


everybody in New Zealand 
percent of their income 
further 5 percent 
oward the cost of s Security—in addi- 
to that income tax commences at a rate 

percent increasing until it reaches a 
rate of 90 percent for earned income in excess 
of £3,700 (approximately $18,000). I imagine 
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these taxes sound pretty drastic, as indeed 
the iré New Zealanders re showing their 
re f to pay for victory as well as their 
confidence in its ultimate achievement 
Mr. KEFravuver. I Sl Mr. Nash, ycu will 
re y agree wilt me that the need is great 
al is lat Would you care to 
con the urgency; f tne situation 
and the necessity of unselfish cooperation and 
unrelen eff the part of one and 
Wwe ir? 
Mr. Nasu. I c lent that 
I ith l y strengthening 
our armi ri for which we 
d 1 t d freedom and the demo- 
( V of lif will, in the end, prevail 
T good must ultirz ‘ triumph over evil 
I \ ro 
I danger nevertheless, to take the 
view that the United Nations—because of 
£ er resources—cannot lose in the 
Tt un might be very long run if 
v t wake uy » the urgency and 
] of the situation now 
l tim r complacency, no time 
fi half measures, 1 tir e for anything but 
u d unflagging effort on the part 
I t war; Vv re, ¢ d all, com- 
ba + 
\ ory can be v r s the factory, 
on the farm, on the railways and highways, 
in Government offices, in the homes of the 
p T ‘ 


We might lose—if we don’t all take it seri- 
ously enough, if we are not ready and willing 
to pull our full weight individually and 
together. 

But given action, and action means sacri- 
fice, given unity and determination, I believe 
we'll win through even though the road may 
be long and the going uphill, to the end. 

And when we have won through it will be 
our right and privilege, as free peoples, to 
build up anew democratic systems of govern- 
ment under which men and women of all 
countries will enjoy peace and security and a 
fair share of the earth’s riches 

It will be our right and privilege to go on 
from the goa! that we have reached to some- 
thing infinitely better. If we do that, we'll 
have won the war and the peace—we'll have 
won a very great victory 

Mr. Kerauver. Thank you very much, Mr. 
Nash. I know the listeners of WDOD have 
enjoyed hearing you and appreciate your in- 
spiring message. I hope that sometime you 
and your lovely family may visit us in Ten- 
nessee. We salute you and the brave people 
whom you so ably represent 





A Message to Mother 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HARRY SAUTHOFF 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 10, 1942 


Mr. SAUTHOFF. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include a 
poem cabled from Australia by 
Newton Woldenberg, of Madison, Wis., to 
his mother, Mrs. Charles L. Woldenberg. 
Twenty-five years ago, this soldier’s 
father left for the front in the first World 
War, and his son, Newton, kept up the 
family tradition by offering his country 
his services when we became involved in 
the present World War. 

CORPORAL WOLDENBERG CABLES POEM TO MOTHER 
FROM AUSTRALIA 


A poem cabled by her son who is serving 
with the United States Army in Australia 
bas brought the warm sentiment of Mother's 
Day to Mrs. Charles L. Woldenberg, 1050 Sher- 
man Avenue 

The poem. from 
Woldenberg, follows: 


her son, Corp. Newton 
“However long and hard the way 

There comes an end to every day, 

And ere come sleep my thoughts do roam 
To joy, to happiness, to home, 

And her whose smiles well-remembered joy 
Brings heart and strength to her little boy 
Whose gentle, all-forgiven role 

Has burned some heaven in his soul 


Whose courage and love throughout the 
strife 

To everything worthy of God are rife 

And in the battle against temptation and 
sin 

The verdict is inevitable; they must win 

No ocean is broad enough to sweep my 
thoughts away 

From you today or any day 

For all that’s fine in my poor breast is 


rightly thine. 
However hard and long the way 
There comes an end to every day 
And an hour free from toil and care 
Miles do not matter, mother is there.” 


Corp. 
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Reporting the Debates of Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 10, 1942 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following article 
entitled “Reporting the Debates of Con- 
gress,” which was published in the Quar- 
terly Journal of Speech for April 1942: 


REPORTII'G THE DEBATES OF CONGRESS 


(By Elizabeth Gregory McPherson, the Li- 
brary of Congress) 


(Read at the twenty-sixth annual convention 
of the National] Association of Teacher. of 
Speech in the Statler Hotel, Detroit, Mich., 
December 30 1941) 


From a superficial examination, it might 
be reasonable to assume that the reports of 
the proceedings and debates of Congress from 
1789 to the present are full, authentic, and 
verbatim A closer investigation, however, 
reveals that such an assumption is only 
partly true. The reports for the first 84 years 
are by no means comprehensive, nor could 
they be called accurate. This is due to the 
fact that there was during that period no 
systematic method of recording them. 

The failure of Congress to provide for au- 
thentic reporting prior to March 8, 1873, may 
be explained by the lack of a pre-edent either 
in England or in America, ciso to the influ- 
ence of partisan politics, and to the attitude 
of the press on the question. In England the 
proceedings of Parliament had been practi- 
cally a closed book for several centuries be- 
cause members of that body, especially the 
House of Commons, had been at loggerheads 
with the Crown. Publication of the debates, 
even in a minute form, was surrounded with 
danger to both reporter and publisher, It 
was not until 1834 that space was provided 
for the reporters in the House of.Commons. 

It had not occurred to Parliament that 
freedom of the press with full permission to 
report its debates was the best protection 
for a democratic government. The House of 
Lords, however, in 1509 began to keep a jour- 
nal of its proceedings, and the House of Com- 
mons in 1547. Following this precedent, the 
Colonial Assemblies in America kept only a 
journal of their proceedings. 

During the First and Second Continental 
Congresses, the delegates deliberated behind 
closed doors and kept only a journal In 
accordance with the policy adcpted by the 
Continental Congress, the sessions of the 
Constitutional Convention were also secret. 
Therefore it is not surprising that the Con- 
stitution of the United States provides only 
that “each House shall keep a journal of its 
proceedings, and from time to time publish 
the same, excepting such parts as may, in 
their judgment, require secrecy.” ! 

Under this constitutional provision a Jour- 
nal of both Houses of Congress has been kept. 
When the First Congress assembled, it made 
rules of parliamentary procedure for the con- 
duct of business, but it did not occur to the 
Members that it was of the greatest impor- 
tance that their constituents should be fur- 
nished accurate copies of the debates. Con- 
sequently, Congress failed to provide for the 
reporting of its debates 





1Constitution of the United States, article 
I, section 5. 
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While reporters were allowed access to the 
House of Representatives from April 8, 1789, 
the Senate at first deliberated in secret and 
even excluded Members of the House from its 
Chamber’ On April 30, 1790, a resolution 
was introduced in the Senate to open its doors 
during legislative sessions. This and similar 
resolutions were rejected. The doors of the 
Senate remained closed to the public until 
December 9, 1795, except on February 11, 1794, 
when it was agreed that the doors should be 
opened and remain open until the close of the 
discussion over the seating of Albert Gallatin.‘ 
Since the completion of the galleries in De- 
cember 1795 the public has been admitted to 
them, except during executive sessions. 

When Congress moved from Philadelphia to 
Washington, the galleries were so far removed 
from the Senate floor that it was impossible 
for the reporters to hear. Consequently, no 
reports were made for the Senate debates be- 
tween November 17, 1800, and January 6, 1802, 
when the Senate voted to admit reporters to 
the floor, where they have remained to the 
present, except in a few instances when that 
body expelled obnoxious reporters. 

The House, on the contrary, instead of 
settling the question of assigning seats to 
the reporters, let the matter continue to be 
a source of annoyance. In the first Congress 
the reporters sat at the foot of the Speaker’s 
desk. This made reporting difficult because 
of the distance from the debaters and the 
peculiar diction of Members. Naturally, 
with a clumsy shorthand system accurate re- 
porting was impossible under such condi- 
tions. 

On September 26, 1789, came the first overt 
complaint in the House, which was chiefly 
focused against Thomas Lloyd’s Congres- 
sional Register, the first publication contain- 
ing the debates of that body. In the debates 
which ensued, and in subsequent ones, the 
question of inaccuracies, the influence of the 
press, and the lack of a precedent in any 
democratic government constituted the chief 
arguments against reporting the debates of- 
ficially. Elbridge Gerry went on record as 
favoring the “disseminating of useful in- 
formation, by a correct and impartial publi- 
cation.” ® 

The most important comment in the de- 
bate came from James Madison, who thought 
it “improper to throw impediments in the 
way” of publishing the debates, but he con- 
sidered it equally “improper to give the pub- 
lication of their debates legislative sanc- 
tion,” because the House could not be re- 
sponsible for errors.* As for himself he did 
not wish “to encounter” the inconvenience of 
having to write out his speeches and hand 
them to the reporters 

After the foregoing debate, the reporters 
retreated to the galleries. Thereupon, Mem- 
bers of the House retaliated by refusing 
them admission to the floor Even the ser- 
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geant at arms had to be called in to secure 
order.” Early in the next session of Con- 
gress, however, the House gave tacit consent 
for the return of the reporters to the floor.” 

When Congress transferred from New York 
to Philadelphia, four seats on the window 
sills were provided for the use of the re- 
porters... The idea of having Congress re- 
port its debates officially had at this time 
begun to germinate in the minds of a few. 
On April 20, 1792, Gerry moved that a compe- 
tent stenographer should be selected at the 
next session of Congress to report accurately 
the proceedings and debates, and that such 

e&@ person should be an officer of the House.” 
In support of his resolution, Gerry illustrated 
his point by citing an incident: when a re- 
porter had been asked by a Member why he 
turned and twisted their utterances so much, 
the reporter replied that “he was under the 
necessity of obliging his employers.” De- 
spite his warning plea to his colleagues, Gerry 
succeeded only by a close vote in having his 
resolution referred to a committee which 
never reported." 

Similar resolutions which were introduced 
from time to time met the same fate. For 
illustration, in 1822 the proposal to make a 
contract for reporting the debates of the 
House was defeated primarily because an ex- 
penditure of $20,000 for this purpose was con- 
sidered a waste of public money. 

The usurpation of the right by the Speaker 
to admit and to expel reporters who were 
personally and politically obnoxious to him 
brought the Speaker and Members of the 
House to loggerheads. Finally, in 1802 that 
body authorized the Speaker to assign seats 
on the floor to the reporters, a privilege which 
he still enjoys.’® 

One of the most outstanding reporters of 
the early debates was Thomas Lloyd, the first 
reporter of the House, who, according to tra- 
dition, stood on the balcony with Washing- 
ton when he took his oath President of 
the United States.. Among others were 
James T. Callender, Thomas Carpenter, Ed- 
mund Hogan, David Robertson, Joseph Gales, 
Sr., John Fenno, Philip Freneau, Samuel Har- 
rison Smith, founder of the National Intelli- 
gencer, and his successors, Joseph Gales, Jr., 
and William W. Seaton. For 13 years Gales 
in the Senate and Seaton in the House occu- 


as 


pied seats respectively beside the Pres.dent 
of the Senate and Speaker of the House. As 


one of the perquisites, they also shared with 
these Officials the use of the snuff box.’ 
Unfortunately, the newspapers and other 
publications carried only running reports of 
the debates and these were colored to suit 
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the political leanings of the editors. For 
illustration, the Philadelphia Gazette, No- 
vember 18, 1794, made a general explanation 
in regard to the briefness of the congressional 
debates which appeared in its columns. 
Among other reasons given, the most impor- 
tant was that only “a certain portion of the 


daily newspaper can be assigned for the 
sketch of this kind; and hence much abbre- 
viation is necessary. * * * The editor 


has neither the time to print, nor have the 
public time to read every word spoken.” 

Apparently the attempts of Congress for 
political reasons to regulate the reporting of 
its debates and also its failure to subscribe 
for copies of publications containing these 
were factors in preventing private enterprise 
from publishing the doings of Congress. 
Nevertheless several editors considered the 
matter seriously The election of Gales and 
Seaton as printers to Congress in 1819 was a 
factor in this direction. 

Forty-five years after the assembling of the 
First Congress, Gales and began the 
publication of the debates of that body, cov- 
ering the period from March 3, 1789, to May 
27, 1824, in the Annals of Congress. This 
publication, in 42 volumes, was printed be- 


Seaton 


tween 1834 and 1856. Until this time no at- 
tempt had been made to publish the debates 
except in the official journals, the news- 


papers, and the short-lived publicaticns like 
Lloyd’s Congressional Register, Carpenter’s 
American Senator, Callender’s Political Regis- 
ter and his American Register for Year 
1796, and the Congressional Reporter (12th 
Cc ng ). 

The compilation of 
Annals of Congress, contemplated as early as 
1818, was begun by Joseph Gales, Sr., in 1833.*° 
After the appearance of the first two volumes 
in 1834, the work was abruptly stopped be- 
cause of the lack of funds until 1849, when 
Congress authorized Gales and Seaton to com- 
plete the series. With difficulty they collected 
and compiled the debates from the journals 
the Newspapers, and other contemporary 
sources, including the stenographic reports of 
the important debates and also those that 
could not be published at the time they toox 


the 


the debates in the 


place. These had been carefully filed by the 
editors of the National Intelligencer for fu- 
ture reference. For example, from a bundle 





of those bygone relics the publishers wrote 
out and published, after an interval of 40 
years, a speech of John Randolph, of Roanoke 
which had been delivered in the House Jan- 
uary 12, 1813 

The weaving of the debate 
ably coherent compilation 
mentary sources wa 
Gales’ 






into a remark- 
from frag- 


accomplished because of 


such 





and Seaton’s previous experience in 
compiling the debates of Congress at the 
end of each session in the Register of De- 
bates in 39 volumes, covering the period from 
December 6, 1824, to O ber 16, 1837, and 
printed between 1825 and 183 the pre- 
face to volume 1 the editors lained that 
the debates were “not in all literally 








reported, but their substant 





accurat 





could be “entirely relied upon They made 
no claim to originality Neither did they 
make any effort to embody the journals of the 
two Houses unless it seemed of importance 
to them to include excerpts for clarity 
Gales and Seaton invited Members of Con- 

gress to revise their speeches before they were 
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published in the Register of Debates.” Most 
Members complied, a few refused, and others 
responded somewhat reluctantly.“ Although 
John Quincy Adams usually revised his 
speeches, on one occasion he recorded in his 
memoirs that he had a strong suspicion that 
the debate would never be reported. There- 
fore he seldom made a speech in the House 
because it was a “double waste of time—first 
to speak and then to report.” Some could 
not “vouch for every word” made in revision 
so they requested Gales and Seaton to make 
any alterations which their ears or recollec- 
tions might suggest." Accordingly the edi- 
tors claim to have consulted “every source 
where it was probable that authentic ma- 
terials could be found.”* Invariably they 
selected that which appeared to them to be 
the “fullest or most accurate, and in all 
cases preferring that which bore evidences of 
the speaker’s revision.” * 

Because of the policy of Members to revise 
their remarks, these did not always appear 
immediately, even in the newspapers. For 
illustration, almost a month intervened be- 
tween the delivery of Webster's reply to Hayne, 
January 26 and 27, 1830, and its publication 
in the National Intelligencer. Gales’ steno- 
graphic notes, Mrs. Gales’ transcription of 
them, a revised pamphlet copy published by 
Gales and Seaton, together with a mass of 
notes written by Webster, were bound to- 
gether and preserved by Gales Webster's 
is so different from Mrs. Gales’ transcript 
that collation is scarcely possible 

Meanwhile, the question of reporting the 
debates officially had been thrust in the back- 
ground. Instead, a lively political contest 
had developed over the election of printers 
to Congress. The failure of Gales and Seaton 
to report fully all the speeches of Jackson’s 
friends irritated him and was also a factor 
in the delay of Congress in appropriating 
funds to complete the compilation and pub- 
lication of the earlier debates of Congress.“ 
With the defeat of Blair and Rives as printers 
to Congress in 1833, they began the publica- 
tion of the Congressional Globe, December 2 
1833, as the rival of the Register of Debates. 
Consequently, between December 2, 1833, and 
October 16, 1837, when the latter suspended 
publicati there were concurrent publica- 
tions of debates The Congressional 
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Globe, in 111 volumes, published from 1833 
to 1873, was the first publication of its kind 
to attempt to give each step in every measure 
coming before both Houses. Usually the Con- 
gressional Globe gave more space to the sup- 
porters of Jackson; while the Register of De- 
bates, which was supposed to be an anti- 
Jackson organ, reported all the debates more 
fully.” 

After the suspension of the publication of 
the Register of Debates, few complaints were 
made in either House until the nomination 
of William Henry Harrison for President in 
December 1839. With the contest over, the 
election of printers to Congress in 1840, the 
age-old controversy over misrepresentation of 
remarks of Members was revived. The chief 
attack against the reporters of the Congres- 
sional Globe was led by Edward Stanley, Wil- 
liam J. Graves, William K. Bond, and Waddy 
Thorapson in the House and by Robert J. 
Walker and Richard H. Bayard in the Senate 

Stanley asserted in the House that he had 
“never been reported correctly in the Globe” 
and that when he had asked the reporters to 
correct errors in a speech “they had uniformly 
made it worse.”* In acrimonious debate on 
January 18, 1840, Graves boldly asserted that 
he would not hesitate to vote to expel any 
reporter who misrepresented his adversary, 
and, as for himself, he did not care whether 
he was reported “at all.”* In retaliation 
Blair and Rives announced that the Congres- 
sional Globe would be “deficient hereafter in 
not containing the displays of Messrs. Graves 
and Stanley.” Finally, having stood it as 
long as he could, Graves requested the editors 
to include his remarks in a personal debate 
with Francis W. Pickens, but they refused 

Thompson also had a tilt with the reporters, 
whom he characterized as “habitual falsifiers 
of the debates.” In order to protect them- 
selves from the alarming “physique” and the 
“fiery hotspur” spirit of Thompson, the Globe 
reporters armed themselves, Lund Washing- 
ton, Jr., with a big stick and William W. Cur- 
ran with a knife. They took them to the re- 
porter’s desk and there watched Thompson 
at leisure moments.” Until he publicly apol- 
ogized to them several weeks later, they took 
no more notice of him in reporting the de- 
bates than if he were not a Member of the 
House.” 

Bond 
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also denounced Curran and Washing- 
“garbled reporters.” “1 In defense of 
themselves the reporters admitted finally that 
in a discursive debate they did not pretend 
to give a verbatim report of everything that 
was said.“ As a matter of fact, all of the 
reporters at this time were either “long- 
handed men” or used only a clumsy short- 
hand system 

In the Senate a similar cOntroversy ensued, 
only in a more dignified manner. For exam- 
ple, Henry Clay considered it inconsistent 
with the dignity of that body to comment on 


newspaper reports of their remarks, even 
though he had never been correctly reported 
in a “single paragraph in the Globe.” Yet 
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“ Daily Globe 


Congress refused to assume the responsibility 
of reporting and publishing its debates. 

Upon the refusal of President Polk to retain 
the Globe as the administrative organ, it was 
supplanted by Thomas Ritchie’s Union on May 
1, 1845. While Blair and Rives continued the 
publication of the Congressional Globe, they 
became less partisan. As a result, plans by 
which the debates would be reported semioffi- 
cially began to take shape. The first step in 
this direction occurred in 1846, when the 
Senate authorized its Members, at the ex- 
pense of the Government, to subscribe for 
12 copies of either the Register of Debates or 
the Congressional Globe, and the House did 
likewise in 1847. With the refusal of Gales 
and Seaton to resume the publication of the 
Register of Debates, this virtually made the 
Congressional Globe a semiofficial publication 
of Congress. In commenting on the con- 
tract of Blair and Rives, John C. Rives said 
that “nothing more than a synopsis was 
promised or expected,” as the price of the 
Congressional Globe will show.” 

Despite the opposition of the press and 
some Members of the Senate, that body, con- 
vinced that it had authority, advanced a step 
further toward official reporting on March 
2, 1847, when it voted to contract with Dr. 
James A. Houston, a reporter of the Union, 
to report and to publish its debates and pro- 
ceedings during the next session of Con- 
gress. Although the plan proved unsatis- 
factory, the principle was not abandoned, for 
that body on August 11, 1848, adopted a res- 
olution by which contracts were made with 
the editors of the National Intelligencer and 
the Union to report and to publish the de- 
bates in the newspapers and to furnish the 
editors of the Congressional Globe with a 
copy of the debates for publication.“ Each 
Member of the Senate was to be furnished a 
copy of the newspapers. This arrangement 
proved so satisfactory that the House on 
August 27, 1850, adopted a similar resolution 
and made an identical contract with the ed- 
itors of the Daily Globe. 

The adoption of this semiofficial plan marks 
the beginning of verbatim reporting in Con- 
gress. This was, perhaps, due principally to 
the fact that the phonetic shorthand of Isaac 
Pitman furnished a system vastly superior 
to any used previously. Prior to 1848 spe- 
cial proceedings and important debates had 
been reported more or less fully, but hereto- 
fore, there had been no reliable system in use, 
and much of the day’s business had not been 
reported except in a brief fragmentary way. 
After the introduction of verbatim report- 
ing, in the Senate in 1848 and in the House 
in 1850, complaints against the reporters were 
noticeably fewer 

This may be explained by the fact that 
upon the decision of Congress to pay for the 
reporting and publishing of ‘ts debates, the 
editors of the National Intelligencer, the 
Union, and the Daily Globe brought to Wash- 
ington a remarkable corps of reporters, among 
whom were Robert M. Parkhurst, Robert Sut- 
ton, John E. McElhone, Oliver Dyer, and his 
illustrious pupil Dennis F. Murphy, who, at 
the age of 14, began in 1848 to report the 
debates of the Senate and continued until 
his death in 1896. Naturally the appearance 
of a mere boy in the Senate as a note taker 
attracted attention. Of him John C. Cal- 
houn said: 

“Look at that boy, with the body of a child 
and the head of a man. He looks as intel- 
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lectual as a college professor, and yet see how 
deficient he is in strength and physical 
toughness. In South Carolina, instead of 
pushing a boy of his age in his studies we 
would have him riding horses, leaping fences, 
and shooting squirrels. We would build up 
his body before we set his kzains at work. As 
soon as he was robust and hardy, his head 
would take care of itself.’ 

In the evolution of the process by which 
the longhand and clumsy shorthand methods 
were displaced by phonography and verbatim 
reporting the reporters of the debates of 
Congress have borne an important part. As 
a result, the history of reporting the debates 
of Congress may be divided into two distinct 
periods, the first extending from 1789 to 1848, 
during which time even whole speeches and 
debates had been omitted entirely, and the 
reports of both Houses had been published as 
a private venture, by either the press or some 
enterprising reporter; the second, beginning 
in 1848 for the Senate and in 1850 for the 
rouse and continuing to the present. Dur- 
ing the latter period Congress has financed 
the publication of the debates, which were 
transcribed for the first time from phonc- 
graphic notes of the reporters and accepted 
as official 

With the introduction of verbatim report- 
ing in Congress and the semiofficial status 
accorded the Congressional Globe there was a 
noticeable increase in the size of the Ap- 
pendix. This may be explained by the an- 
nouncement of the editors in 1851 that there- 
after only a “brief or sketch of the debates” 
would be found in the Congressional Globe 
and in the Appendix only “such speeches as 
Members should think proper to write out at 
length.” Accordingly, Members of Congress 
were granted permission to extend their re- 
marks. By the time of the Civil War this 
custom had grown to the extent that there 
was evidence of the appearance of the 
called ghost writer. For example, in 1862 a 
verbatim speech purported to have been de- 
livered by two Members of the House from the 
same State within a period of 5 weeks is found 
in the Appendix.” 

During the Civil War and reconstruction 
the volume of the debates increased so rapidly 
that the editors of the Congressional Globe 
were unable to publish the debates as 
promptly as needed to be done. Dissension 
in the ranks of the reportorial corps also 
demonstrated the need of more adequate 
supervision. After considerable investigation 
Congress was finally convinced that the de- 
bates could be published more economically 
and satisfactorily under its own direction at 
the Government Printing Office and that the 
debates should be reported officially 

As a result of such sentiment, on April 2, 
1872, Congress passed an act providing that 
until a satisfactory arrangement could be 
made, the debates should be published by the 
Congressional Printer.“ Upon the expiration 
of the contract with Rives & Bailey to publish 
the debates in the Congressional Globe, March 
3, 1873, no provision had been made for doing 
the work. On that date the task of printing 


s0- 


the debates was transferred to the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, and on March 5 the first 
issue of the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD, dated 
March 4, 1873, appeared 

Oliver Dyer, Great Senators of the United 
States 40 Years Ago, p. 169 

Daily Globe, December 6, 1851 

® Congressional Globe, 37th Cong., 2d 

sess., Appendix, pp. 119-123, 239-242. The 
speeches of William Allen and Robert H 
Nugen of Ohio were delivered on April 24 
and May 26, 1862, respectively 

Daily Globe, March 8 and 5, 1872; United 
States House Report 42d Cong., No. 23, 4 
pp.; Congressional Globe, 42d Cong., 2d sess 
pp. 1413, 1776-1782 


Statutes at Large, XVII, 47 


‘United State: 
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Each House was left free to make its own 
arrangement for reporting its debates. Both 
Houses voted to retain the reporters of the 
Congressional Globe as the Official Reporters. 
Until 1873 they had been paid according to 
Space with a bonus voted to them in the fiscal 
deficiency bill. The House reporters preferred 
the salary basis and were paid the same com- 
pensation as the reporters of the commit- 
tees.” They are still appointed by the 
Speaker. In the Senate the reporters pre- 
ferred the contract system, under which one 
member of the reportorial staff has charge of 
the work and is paid a fixed amount. Out of 
this he pays the salary of his assistants. The 
arrangement made with the reporters in 
March 1873 has proved so satisfactory that it 
has been continued to the present. 

With the appearance of the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcoRD on March 5, 1873, the suggestion of 
Gerry made in April 1792, that Congress 
should undertake to report and to publish its 


debates and proceedings, became a reality. 
Nevertheless, the CONGRESSIONAL REcorp is 


not a verbatim record of what actually hap- 
pens in Congress.” 

* Congressional Globe, 42d Cong., 
p. 2133. 

% See Zon Robinson, Are Speeches in Con- 
gress Reported Accurately? Quarterly Jour- 
nal of Speech, XXVIII (February 1942), 8-12 


3d sess., 





Labor and Production of War Materials 


REMARKS 
OF 


HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 10, 1942 


Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to call the attention of the House 
to a very interesting address delivered by 
Hon. Donald M. Nelson at the University 
of Missouri a few days ago. We recog- 
nize that Mr. Nelson occupies a very 
unigue position in the Government. 

The most important task before all of 
us is to win the war. Mr. Nelson in his 
work is not directly concerned with the 
military or naval strategy, nor with nec- 
essary legislation, but he is tremen- 
dously interested in the production of the 
sinews of war. In other words, his re- 
sponsibility is to keep our far-flung battle 
line adequately supplied with all the 
necessary munitions of war so that our 
soldiers in many foreign lands and our 
sailors on all the seven seas may be 
adequately supplied with such equipment 
as is necessary to maintain the Army and 
Navy. 

With justifiable pride we have felt in- 
dividually and as a Nation that the pro- 
ductive genius of the American people ex- 
ceeded that of any other people in the 
world. We have proved this on many oc- 
casions. Now, according to Mr. Nelson’s 
figures and statements, we are proving it 
now more convincingly than ever before. 

Our great construction engineers have 
planned and constructed the most mod- 
ern plants ever to have been built in the 
history of the world. These plants have 
been equipped with all modern machin- 
ery and devices that will contribute to in- 
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creased production. Our engineers have 
gone out into the fields and forests, and 
as if by magic, have caused great mag- 
nificent plants to spring up. The trans- 
formation of the automobile industry 
into the manufacture of airplanes has 
been more rapid and more complete than 
the most imaginative person could have 
imagined. 

The reason I am commenting on this 
situation is that I want to compliment 
the genius of those who envisioned these 
great plants, and I want also to compli- 
ment the skill, ingenuity, and loyalty of 
the men whose labor has been responsible 
for the construction of these great plants 
and for the construction of the great ma- 
chines and the modern equipment that 
has gone into these plants. When Mr. 
Nelson says that the impossible has been 
accomplished he does not fail to give 
proper credit to the skilled mechanics and 
the patient workers who have poured into 
these plants the best skill that they could 
command and as much energy 
could give. 

This tremendous production has come 
about by reason of the fact that the 
American constructing engineer has been 
given full play and the American work- 
ingman and mechanic have been given an 
opportunity to show what they can do 
when the welfare of their country is at 
stake 

Mr. Speaker, I wish to compliment in 
the highest terms all those who have been 
responsible for this abundant production 
which, if continued, will guarantee be- 
yond any question that our country will 
win the war. 

When we read of an occasional strike 
or labor dispute, let us not forget that 
that is a very unusual occurrence, and 
that the general rule is that the producers 
of this country are standing up to their 
jobs with as much loyalty as the man be- 
hind the guns or our battleships and the 
men in the cockpits of our great bombers 
or the men in the battle line. 


oy 


=i 


they 


as 


If there are workers anywhere in the 
country who are lagging behind, they 
should profit by reading the message of 
Mr. Nelson when he says that this great 


to the fact 


engine 


unexpected production is due 
that the manufacturers, the 
the foremen, and the workers alike 
working together as they never worked 
before. 

When we consider production we 
not lose sight of the fact that transp 
tation figures tremendously 
duction of articles, and it als 
mendously in the delivery of articles. 
The railroads and the steamship compa- 
nies, as well as the bus lines and trucking 
lines of the country, are doing their b 
with tremendous success. They have 
stepped into the breach, and their loyalty 
cannot be questioned. In fact, there is 
a healthy rivalry between the various in- 
dustries of Yi and the variou 


1 
, 
in the pro- 


o figures tre- 


the Nation 
agencies that contribute in any way to 
increased output of war materials 

I hope that Mr. Nelson will speak to 


the country occasionally, so that we 
might all know just what progress ire 
making in the various war activiti I 
appreciate that the Gove! Y 
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keep secret many facts that might con- 
tribute to the advantage of our enemies, 
but I hope that when interesting facts 
sre available the divulgence of which will 
not enhance the advantages of our ene- 
mies, that the various departments fur- 
nish us with these facts. 

I feel better when I think that our 
agencies of production are exceeding our 
fondest expectations. Those responsible 
for this condition have a right to be 
proud, and we have a right to express our 
pride in their achievements. 





Opposing Nation-Wide Gasoline Rationing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. LUTHER A. JOHNSON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 10, 1942 


Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks, I submit herewith an edi- 
torial written by Mr. Amon G. Carter, 
president and publisher of the Fort Worth 
Star-Telegram, which appeared ir the 
issue of that paper on June 5, setting 
forth very cogent and convincing reasons 
why gasoline rationing should not be im- 
posed over the entire Nation, and cer- 
tainly not where there is a surplus of oil, 

Mr. Carter’s editorial follows: 

YOUR GAS TANK AND THE WAR 

A great many things are happening which 
people never imagined could happen, and 
people are cheerfully, even eagerly, doing 
things which a year ago they could not im- 
agine themselves doing. Hence one may not 
dismiss as fantastic anything that is pro- 
posed for doing in this country’s war prep- 


aration, nor can it be assumed that what- 
ever is ordered to be done the American 
public will not do its cheerful best to con- 
form. For instance—gasoline rationing 


If, with or without due thought, the powers 
that be conclude that in order to win the 
war it is necessary for gasoline purchasers 
next door to an oil well to be placed in the 
same class as users whose gasoline has to be 
carried to them through sea lanes infested 
by eriemy submarines, it may safely be as- 
sumed that the first, who are in the majority, 
will more or less cheerfully comply, suspend- 





ing logic for the duration But it is to be 
hoped that no such monstrosity of regula- 
will be found desirable in the official 
program of bringing the war home to 
Americans 
There is 1 doubt that the urge to make 
Nation-wide the severe gasoline rationing 
found necessary on the Atlantic seaboard 
originates in sentiment rather than in prac- 
tical necessity, and that its motivation is 
the human but illogical desire of the Atlantic 
States to have company in their misery It 
is not Texas’ fault that. Massachusetts filling 
stations are supplied ordinarily by tankers 
plying the sea lanes where enemy submarines 
now lurk, or even that the railroads have not 
a sufficient supply of tank cars to take over 
now that there are not enough tankers left 
afloat It is Texas’ good fortune, which it 
has shared as it was able with other States, 
that we have oil wells in a hundred counties— 
that our motorists are not dependent upon 


tankers or railroad tank cars 


either searcoine 


AMIR 








for supply. Maybe it is logical that because 
one part of the country cannot get enough 
gasoline for all use, no other part should 
be permitted to use gasoline plentifully avail- 
able; but it seems more childish than logical, 
more destructive than constructive, more silly 
emotionalism than sane preparedness. 

It is a point worthy of consideration that 
when rationing of gasoline in Eastern States 
was imposed there was no mention of any 
other reason than that owing to sinking of 
tankers it was impossible to transport enough 
gaso’ine from the wells to thr area. Obvi- 
ously this reason does not apply to regions 
filled with oil wells and refineries, so now the 
reason is conservation of rubber in tires. 

Conservation to be constructive must serve 
a useful purpose. Saving for the sake of 
saving alone is not worth while. The tires 
that are to be “saved” by gasoline rationing 
can be used only for just the sort of travel 
that is to be restricted. Passenger car types 
of tires are not useful for military vehicles 
Even as reclaimed stock, they are not needed, 
siice it is lack of virgin rubber, not reclaimed 
rubber, which afflicts the Nation 

It is admitted that the fuel situation on 
the Atlantic seaboard has created transport 
dislocation to the extent of hampering war 
production But it must not be forgotten 
that this situation is due to enemy war oper- 
ations. The fact that hardship has been im- 
posed on a relatively small section of the 
country by enemy action, that our war in- 
dustries in that region have suffered a handi- 
cap. gives a strange sort of argument for 
imposition, voluntarily and by ourselves, of 
the same hardship and handicap on sections 
of the country which the enemy has not been 
able to reach. 

It is highly desirable to conserve the tires 
in the hands of the motoring public. A 
much publicized survey by a certain fact- 
finding agency, used as a basis for the 
reported calculations at Washington with 
respect to gasoline rationing, contends that 
of the 28,000,000 automobiles in use in the 
United States it is possible and desirable to 
eliminate 7,000,000, the remainder being cer- 
tified as neceSsary to the war effort and the 
economic life of the Nation. The reduction 
in automobile use, and, hence, in tire use, 
is one-fourth. Yet it is a fact that a one- 
fourth reduction in automobile operation 
already has been put into effect by motorists 
themselves. This voluntary reduction, ob- 
servable on any of the traffic ways of the 
country, is reflected in the arrangements of 
merchants which cut down deliveries. It is 
more than probable that more than the 25 
percent recommended curtailment ostensibly 
aimed at by the universal gasoline-rationing 
proposal already has been attained, and tire 
conservation is being further promoted by 
reduction of driving speed. States have 
tightened speed limits, and local rationing 
boards are checking on speed as a factor in 
determining the eligibility of vehicles for tire 
replacements. 

No level-headed person wishes to “get out 
on a limb” of overoptimism, but on the 
other hand nobody can say that the possi- 
bility of keeping our automobiles running is 
limited entirely to the hope for synthetic- 
rubber production to replace the raw mate- 
rial shut off by the war. Automobiles can 
run on something else besides rubber, and 
when the last pinch comes many of them 
may be found doing so. 

In the meantime, it is to be hoped that the 


consultations at Washington, with respect 
to gasoline rationing, may proceed en- 


tirely free from any consideration save that 
of doing the best we can with what we have, 
keeping our production plant going at the 
best possible speed and volume, and avoiding 
every unnecessary degree of shock to the 
Nation. The States which have gasoline in 
abundance do not ask and would not accept 
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special favor that might impair the national 


war effort. But until it is shown definitely 
and positively that it is necessary to restrict 
the ability of the great midland region to 
produce, to deny it the use of its natural re- 
sources, simply because such resources are 
not possessed by other regions, the public will 
look with puzzlement and alarm upon official 
dispensations tending to these results. 

All these considerations leave aside tech- 
nical considerations applying especially to the 
business of producing and refining crude oil. 
It is impossible to cut down gasoline con- 
sumption without forcing the shutdown of 
gasoline refining, impossible to shut down 
refining without at the same time cutting 
down the supply of vital petroleum deriva- 
tives and products which are demanded in 
increased volume by almost every form of 
war production. In the processing of 
petroleum, almost every other product is a 
by-product of gasoline refining. We have to 
make gasoline in order to make lubricating 
oils and the hundreds of other products which 
are used by the Army, the Navy, the Air 
Force, the munitions factories, and every 
industry producing for war purposes. More- 
over, oil wells cannot be recklessly shut down 
or choked in, without inviting the danger of 
destruction of recoverable factors and conse- 
quent loss of the oil yet in the ground 

Hardships simply for the sake of hardship 
is not the way to “bring the war home” to 
the American people. Magnifying by our own 
action the success of the enemy in imposing 
hardship on our seaboard, extending this 
enemy success to affect our whole country, 
is not the way to win the war. 





Same Old Prohibition Tricks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Mcaday, April 20, 1942 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, no sugar 
is used in the manufacture of whisky, 
blended whirky, or gin. They are a dis- 
tillation of grain. A complete public mis- 
conception exists regarding sugar and 
the distilling industry. The dry organi- 
zations are claiming as the reason for the 
present-day sugar shortage that th: dis- 
tilling indust:'y uses great quantities of 
sugar in the manufacture of alcoholic 
beverages, and, therefore, that none is 
available for the canning of fruit and for 
table use. 

Had it not been for the existence of a 
legal alcoholic beverage industry when 
the war requirements for alcoho] devel- 
oped, it would have been necessary to 
utilize a great deal of copper, steel, alumi- 
num, iron, and other critical materials 
in erecting plants in which to produce 
it, entailing a drain on materials urgently 
needed for other war purposes, as well 
as a great loss of valuable time. 

Dr. Cutting, professor at Colgate Uni- 
versity, a prohibitionist, addressing a 
group of church people recently, is 
credited in the press with stating that 
our armed forces at Honolulu were drunk 
on the morning of last December 7. I 
find no fault with Dr. Cutting’s being a 
prohibitionist—and that should not in- 
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terfere with his qualifications as a pro- 
fessor. But I do say that his first obli- 
gation to his college is to be truthful. 
The professor was 5,000 miles away from 
Honolulu on the occasion to which he re- 
fers, and I cannot understand how his 
eyesight could be that good. We do know 
that the Secretary of the Navy, Mr. Knox, 
went immediately to Honolulu and, on his 
return, said that drinking was in no way 
responsible for what had occurred there 
on December 7. And that statement was 
verified by the Roberts committee, which 
made a thorough investigation. 

The “dry” organizations are also as- 
serting that Hitler’s success in Europe is 
based on the fact that neither he nor 
his army uses alcoholic beverages. Is it 
possible to believe that the large quanti- 
ties of fine old wines, brandies, liqueurs, 
and Scotch whiskeys removed from 
France to Germany by Hitler were in- 
tended to replenish his waning stocks of 
fuels necessary to keep his tanks and 
Stukas in service? The prohibitionists 
of this country will make any unfounded 
statement to gain their point cf national 
prohibition 

The “drys” are making efforts to pro- 
hibit, by Federal statute, the sale of liquor 
in or near Army camps. Why cannot the 
prehibitionists leave the morals of the 
Army to the military authorities? Any 
red-blooded soldier resents prohibition 
being forced upon him. When a man 
dons the Army uniform he should not be 
forced to surrender all the privileges he 
enjoyed as a civilian. But the narrow- 
minded and would-be reformers think 
differently. 

I hope indeed we will be spared that 
howling farce called “proh'bition,” with 
its liars, grafters, bootleggers, thieves, 
and criminals of all types. Any non- 
prejudiced reading of the history of pro- 
hibition will prove how horrible it was. 

There is none so blind as he who will 
not see. 





Nazi Tyranny Does Not Dim Norway’s 
Love of Freedom 


=XTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WILLIAM R. THOM 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 10, 1942 


Mr. THOM. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include a copy of the speech I delivered 
over radio station WHBC at Canton, 
Ohio, describing the underground oppo- 
sition of Norwegians to Nazi rule: 

In material for ‘ 
night I am conscious of the fact that a review 
of the actual situation on the battle fronts 
of the war would be largely repetitive of what 
you have been reading in the newspapers and 
hearing on the radio 

I am therefore going t 


choosing my address to- 


bring you news of 





the silent underground battle that is g 
on every hour of the day and night against 
nazi-ism in Europe—where spectacul 











ar events meeting 


are missing and where a different kind of 
courage is needed to keep up resistance with- 
out the benefit of airplanes, artillery, and 
tommy guns. 

In the high crimes of Adolf Hitler and 
his accomplices there is none that draws from 
me more bitter condemnation than the de- 
struction of the unoffending, peaceable, and 
prosperous neighboring countries that have 
been following—in some cases for a hundred 
years—the policy of neutrality. 

A neutral state is one which asserts a posi- 
tion of nonparticipation in respect to a war 


existing between other states, and which 
strives to maintain impartiality. Among the 
states of the ancient world the status of 


neutrality was hardly known. War was fre- 
quent, legal rights were not established, and 
it was safer to choose an able ally asa means 
of protection than to remain aloof from the 
battle 

For some war has always been looked upon 
needed discipline of society. Gen. 
Charles de Gaulle, leader of the Free French, 
in his book, The Army of the Future, says 
jt is a “moot point whether some great 
national dream is not necessary to a nation 
to keep it active and united.” Most often, 
in history, the “dream”’ has been the conquest 
of foreign lands, realized only at great cost 
of resources and human lives. This was and 
is modern imperialism 

There came, then, the doctrine of neu- 
trality, and it was a marked advance of our 
civilization that some nations, especially the 
smaller ones. began moving toward this 
Shelter from blood and tears. Norway, 
Sweden, Belgium, Holland, Denmark, and 
lastly, the great democracy of the Alps, 
Switzerland, saw the folly of war and the 
opportunity, once they turned their backs 
on it, to gain for their people independence, 
contentment, and an unusually high stand- 
ard of living. They belonged, as it were, 
to the “mind your own business” set of na- 
tions, until they joined enthusiastically the 
League of Nations, embracing sincerely the 
idea of collective security. They were willing 


as a 


to forego neutrality as a way of national life 
if right dealing between nations could be 
enforced by League action in which they 
too were willing to participate. The League 


sfully tried 
Japan in their plans of 


having collapsed after it unsucce 
to balk Italy and 
aggrandizement, these little countri had to 
scurry back under the protection of the old 
concept of neutrality 

Then came Adolf Hitler, intent upon his 
expansionist program for Germany, with no 
regard to cost and with no altruistic ideas 
about neutrality or the ideals of peace. 
What was in the way of his panzer divisions 
was crushed without mercy The countries, 
one by one, that have fallen under his booted 
tread are too well known for naming 

May I, for moment, interrupt 
thread of my story to tell you ab 
astonishment sometime in 1937, 
group of Members of the House of 


ves, including myself, listens 


the the 


ut my utter 


when a 





address off 





the record in 

Hon. George Messersmith, 1 n 

to Mexico, who, by the way, has ¢ I 
living in Alliance, Ohio, Mr. Fred Messer- 
smith. Messersmith, then with the Depart- 
ment of State in Washington, related how 
Hitler—remember this was in 1937—intended 
to conquer the whoie of Europe, and to make 


his prediction more pointed he calmly 
the roll of the victim stié 
credulous that, when the questi 
came, I frankly asked Mr. Messers1 
he knew that this fantast gram 
being hatched in Hitler’s mind. His answer 
was that the information came from the 
military and diplomatic offic many 
wherever they might be stationed. I left this 
unconvinced, but each time 


ites 
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March 11, 1938, when Austria was occupied, 
that a new country has succumbed to the 
Hitler blitzkrieg I have recalled the entirely 
accurate prophecy of George Messersmith. 
Without exception the occupied countries, 
whether they belong to the group of older na- 
tions that fell to Hitler or to the new nations 
born of World War No. 1, are stripped of their 
armed might, but not stripped of their deter- 
mination, in every way, and by hook or crook 
to weaken and hamstring the Hitler cause. 
Their struggle is carried on at great risk and 
with the loss of many but some day, 
when the time is ripe, these overrun people 


ives, 


will help openly and proudly to smash the 
might of Hitler, and I hope join the deter- 
mination to make such a world catastrophe 


impossible again in the future 

Tonight I shall talk about proud Norway 
as one of the captive states of Hi 
show you from the information that 
Members of Congress from the exiled Govern- 
ment of King Haakon VII in Engl 
these defiant people figuratively 
heels of the Nazis 

When Norway fell June 11, 1940 
those who derided her people as pacifists ac- 
customed to a “soft life.” To this indictment 


ier 





there were 


came the moving and to me really statesman- 
like reply of their minister to the U1 i 
States, Hon. Wilhelm Morganstierne 

“It is an undeniable fac he id, “that 


with Hitler loose in the world there is no pos- 


sibility of a real policy of neutrality, since the 
very cornerstone of neutrality is that be 
respected by belligerents And today there 
are certainly few Norwegians who do not will- 


ingly admit that the neutrality policy of their 
country was built on illusions 








“Nc ‘s neutrality policy in the twen- 
tie tury had its foundation in the w e 
Norwegian way of life. Norsemen have long 
been, and are, a peace-loving people, not be- 
cause they dare not fight but because they 
consider war as a shameful crime in a civil- 
ized world And, true to their beliefs, Nor- 


wegians prefer to spend taxpayers’ money for 
schools and hospitals rather than for guns 
and tanks. They were also convin«e 

it was futile for a small, sparsely populated 
country to enter int armament race with 
the big powers. Norway realizes that the only 
basis for her safety, her best guaranty f 
peace, lay in international disarmament and 
in a system of collective security. As all ate 
tempts to organize world peace broke down 
after 1930, Norway returned to her policy of 
neutrality, firmly believing that belligerents 


would respect this neutrality 


“And let me say quite frankly 
wrong. But we are not ash 
are not ashamed of having b 





ched such a stage of 





no new 











war could start 20 I 

last great holocaust We are not hamed of 
having done more toward social reform than 
toward arming ourselvy P 

Perhaps you are wonderi t b 
things this exiled legitima Government of 
Norway can possess, since i la ! ; 
home population of 3,000,000 persons are ! 
by Maj. Vidkun Quisling, just v days 
ago r d, with appropriate G re- 
mony » th rand title of 1 - 
dent Before the r.m I N 
had a great merchant fi 
and tl efor trictly up to d i 
nex n size only th nercl fl f 
Engl: United § nd Ger K 
th 1 t o1 Norway a call 
went out t sea order - 
turn to Norv But 1 ( ~ 
plied. Insts aded f 5 
or for England, where they placed themselves 
at the disposal of King Haak Govern- 
ment—more than 800 of ther I ks of 
these ships are all that he 


actual sovereignty of the ex G 
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The income from this carrying service, largely 
at the call of Great Britain for the transport 
of munitions and oil from the United States, 
plus the gold which was hurriedly moved out 
of Oslo before it fell into the hands of the 
invaders, are used to maintain the Norwegian 
exiled Government and to equip its armies 
training in England and Canada. More than 
25,000 sailors navigate these ships, and some 
of them have been torpedoed two and three 
times, but are always ready to come back for 
mere. England says this fleet is worth more 
to her than an army of 1,000,000 men. 

If the sailors of Norway are in the thick 
of the fray, the sturdy men of Norway itself 
proper are not slackers. If you look at the 
Norwegian shore, as I am doing at this mo- 
ment, you will note the countless indentions 
in the coast line that is over 1,000 miles long 
and the groups of islands—some 150,000 in 
all—that string along the coast. From hide- 
outs in these islands and inléts Norwegian 
patriots, including not a few women, are 
escaping diaily to cross the waters to England, 
carrying military news to the Allies and 
eventually joining up with the Norwegian 
armed forces. Some of these intrepid voy- 
agers spend as many as 15 days in boats, 
often leaky, and sometimes they have been 
killed or wounded by overhead machine gun- 
ning from German airplanes. Hardly a week 
goes by but what some brave men go to the 
firing wall for the heinous offense of trying 
to leave their country or for secretly helping 
Others to do so. Last August 11 three Nor- 
wegians were executed in Bergen because they 
stood accused of a secret journey to England 
to bring back short-wave sending sets. This 
act of German retaliation originated a wave 
of bitterness, and to intensify the passive 
resistance of the population a secret appeal 
was circulated to this effect: 

First, never look at German troops march- 
ing past and never listen to German bands. 

Second, never look at Germans and never 
show them any friendliness if you are forced 
to have anything to do with them. 

Third, do not speak a single word nor per- 
form a single act that may be useful to 
Germans. 

If such treatment meted out to German 
occupying soldiers and Quisling sympathizers 
does not shatter their morale, I don’t know 
the human mentality. 


After the Supreme Court of Norway re- 
signed in protest against their new masters, 
a certain Judge Mohr took a court appoint- 
ment to one of the vacancies. When he rides 
the subway he finds himself now in lonely 
splendor because no one else stays in the 
car with him. That’s boycott with a ven- 
geance. District Doctor Fraas, of Orkdal was 
sentenced to 6 months in jail because he 
turned his garden hose on a native girl who 
so forgot herself as to flirt with two German 
soldiers 

That the Nazis are in Norway not only to 
have a jumping-off place for attacks against 
England but to reeducate the Norsemen 
the culture of the Nazis is shown by the 
fact that Quislings are boring into all the 
religious, social, and other local organizations 
of Norway—the church, the trade unions, 
teachers’ and lawyers’ associations, sports- 
men’s clubs, actors’ guilds, intending to put 
tried and true Quislings in charge. The loyal 
membership, though, is too toughly patri- 
otic to give up without a fight. Forty-three 
of the most important professional and labor 
organizations, on the theory, probably, that 
collective action would be less apt to provoke 
retaliation, joined in a proclamation de- 
nouncing the brutality of storm troopers 
cgainst loyal Norwegians. May I narrate 
what some of these individual organizations 
have done to make the path of the Quisling 
rocky. 


Tr. mighty. state church of Norway, gov- 
erned by seven bishops in the true spirit of 
Martin Luther, lashed out in a statement 
published the world over against the nazifi- 
cation of Norway, and called upon the pup- 
pet heads of the Nazi state to clarify their 
objects. 

“The church,” said the militant statement, 
“can never be silenced. We feel it our duty 
to let the authorities hear clear and loud the 
voice of the church.” 

The storm troopers were denounced for 
taking the law into their own hands, and 
demand was made that the Quisling govern- 
ment respect the confidential confessional 
relations.iip that exists between pastor and 
flock. 

This anecdote of the recent dismissal of 
Pastor Aanderaax in the town of Beitstad 
may be appropriately told here. 

Two children were brought to the Beitstad 
church for baptism, the one by Nazi parents 
and the other by loyal Norwegians. 

“My son shall be named Vidkin Adolf,” 
said the first father. The pastor christened 
the infant accordingly. 

“We are Norwegians,” explained the other 
father, “and we have chosen the name of 
Bjarne. But, first, would you please change 
the baptismal water?” 

The pastor did so, and shortly after re- 
ceived word of his dismissal. 

The professional actors of Norway, under 
penalty of court martial, had to agree, under 
pressure, in their contracts that they would 
take part in Quisling festivities and per- 
formances. Leif Juster appeared in a mu- 
sic hall in Oslo, dressed as King Haakon. 
The audience went wild with enthusiasm. 
Returning for a curtain call, Leif asked cryp- 
tically, “Do you want me back again?” “Yes, 
yes;” shouted the spectators. So the king 
went off the stage and then returned. This 
trick did not elude the German Gestapo, and 
he was among the actors arrested a few days 
later at Nazi command. 

If, then, the native actors will not enter- 
tain the people, the Quislings decided to in- 
vite German troopers from the homeland to 
do this. At Trondheim, every seat in the 
theater was sold. Came the night of per- 
formance, the actors were ready, the orches- 
tra was in place, but the expected crowd had 
not materialized. Had they been misin- 
formed about curtain time? The time sped 
and only 10 persons were in the audience. 
The theater proprietors scurried through 
nearby restaurants and brought in 50 Nazi 
soldiers to furnish enough audience so the 
play could go on. All the ticket buyers had 
excuses. But it was a naked boycott of things 
German. 

Old and respected sport clubs dissolve over 
night because loyal officers are replaced by 
Quisling party members. Membership of the 
Lyn Athletic Club dwindled from 800 to 36 
when a Norwegian Nazi director was installed. 
Effort is made to force participation of noted 
stars in athletic tournaments. “When the 
day comes that it is my duty to participate 
in a skiing contest, on that day will I burn 
my skiis,” is the reported utterance of Berger 
Ruud, winner of the 1938 ski jumping contest. 

When Adolf Hitler, out of his narrow vision 
of a world that he has never seen—for he has 
never been off the European Continent— 
seized upon the idea that he could, by force 
or by persuasion, transform the sons of Vik- 
ings into obedient, goose-stepping Germans, 
he didn’t understand human nature. He 
could no more mix oil and water. When he 
finishes his ill-fated mission, he will accept 
the dictum of Norway’s Premier, Johan 
Nygaardswold: 

“We have not had serfs or slaves in the 
north for more than a thousand years, and 
we do not want to see the world return to 
those days.” 
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Mr. ELIOT of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include an excellent editorial 
on the Tolan committee’s report on the 
enemy-alien problem. This editorial ap- 
peared in the June 5 edition of the Com- 


monweal, and is as follows: 
TOLAN REPORT 

After the flurry of interest which greeted 
the announcement of the evacuation of Jap- 
anese, both alien and citizens, from the west 
coast, this whole matter has ceased to at- 
tract public attention. When General 
Drum’s east coast order assuming similar 
powers was announced, it was very much 
taken for granted. There has been no proper 
or adequate discussion of the very serious im- 
plications in these two steps on the part of 
the Government, particularly of the Army. 
Whether this lack of interest is reflected by 
or occasioned by, the silence of the press is a 
question probably no onc can answer, yet the 
fact remains that our newspapers and maga- 
zines have remained singularly quiet. Ear- 
lier this month the Tolan committee of 
Congress investigating national defense mi- 
gration published its fourth interim report, 
which is devoted largely to this subject. It 
is a forthright and important document, yet 
so far as the ordinary citizen is concerned, it 
might just as well never have been written 
for all the attention it has received. 

The committee finds that “a curtailment 
of the rights and privileges of the American- 
born Japanese citizens of this country will 
furnish one of the gravest tests of demo- 
cratic institutions in our history.” Any con- 
sidered reflection on the subject cannot but 
lead us to agree. On the basis of a military 
order, which in turn was founded upon the 
President’s Executive order of February 19, 
some thousands of American citizens were 
obliged to leave their homes and places of 
work and business and submit to virtual in- 
ternment. No such step has ever before been 
taken in the history of our Government. 
The Tolan committee “is concerned lest this 
authority to employ either wholesale evacua- 
tion or selective processes may far outrun 
what we believe to have been the original 
intentions of the President in promulgating 
his Executive order.” The committee’s con- 
cern is understandable and proper. 

Is it possible that citizenship is another 
one of those high privileges to which we have 
all grown so accustomed that we forget what 
they mean? The concept of citizenship is at 
the same time one of the highest achieve- 
ments and one of the most typical symbols of 
the spirit of our western civilization. It has 
always been a thing to be prized as guaran- 
teeing to each citizen a certain specific status 
in the eyes of the law and thereby distin- 
guishing him from other men, who are sub- 
jects and hold their liberties by sufferance of 
their rulers. A citizen has rights; a subject 
has privileges. A citizen is proud of his citi- 
zenship and jealous of its prerogatives. Paul's 
insistence upon his rights as a Roman citizen 
has engraved itself on the consciousness of all 
Christians. He had a right to be heard by 
Caesar, and he would tolerate no judgment, 
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either by his own people or by King Agrippa 
or by Felix the Governor. “Hast thou ap- 
pealed to Caesar? To Caesar shalt thou go.” 

Citizenship in America has meant that the 
citizen enjoys the full protection of the Con- 
stitution and the laws. This has always 
meant freedom of movement within the 
country and the free enjoyment of one’s prop- 
e1ty. The cunly exception has been under 
martial law, and, as the Tolan committee 
points out, the courts have rather narrowly 
defined the conditions under which martial 
law may properly be declared. “Martial law 
is the law of military necessity in the actual 
presence of war. It is administered by the 
general of the Army and js, in fact, his will. 
Of necessity it is arbitrary, but it must be 
obeyed.” It is impossible to see how this 
definition fits present conditions anywhere 
within the territorial limits of the United 
States, and it is equally difficult to find any 
justification for the compulsory moving of 
citizens. To quote once again from the Tolan 
report: “The Nation must decide and Congress 
must gravely consider, as a matter of national 
policy, the extent to which citizenship, in and 
of itself, is a guaranty of equal rights and 
privileges during time of war. Unless a clari- 
fication is forthcoming, the evacuation of the 
Japanese population will serve as an incident 
sufficiently disturbing to lower seriously the 
morale of vast groups of foreign-born among 
our people. * * * If the Japanese evacu- 
ation creates serious questions, it is because 
an entire group out of our population is being 
bodily removed, family by family. This is in 
the nature of an exodus of a people. The 
numbers involved are large, but they are by 
no means as large for the whole country as 
those who will be involved if we generalize the 
current treatment of the Japanese to apply to 
all Axis aliens and their immediate families. 
Indeed, this committee is prepared to say that 
any such proposal is out of the question if 
we intend to win this war.” 

The Tolan committee strongly urges the 
President to issue a new Executive order 
which shall be less general than that of Feb- 
ruary 19 and which would serve to clarify the 
whole situation. On the face of it the com- 
mittee’s recommendation deserves immediate 
attention. 
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Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a speech deliv- 
ered by Gov. Franklin D. Roosevelt, of 
New York, before the Commonwealth 
Club of San Francisco, on September 23, 
1932. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

I count it a privilege to be invited to ad- 
dress the Commonwealth Club. It has stood 
in the life of this city and State, and, it is 
perhaps accurate to add, the Nation, as a 
group of citizen leaders interested in funda- 
mental problems of government and chiefly 





concerned with achievement of progress in 
government through nonpartisan means. 

The privilege of addressing you, therefore, 
in the heat of a political campaign, is great. 
I want to respond to your courtesy in terms 
consistent with your policy. 

I want to speak not of politics but of 
government. I want to speak not of parties, 
but of universal principles. They are not 
political except in that large sense in which a 
great American once expressed a definition of 
politics—that nothing in all of human life is 
foreign to the science of politics. 

I do want to give you, however, a recollec- 
tion of a long life spent, for a large part in 
public office. Some of my conclusions and 
observations have been deeply accentuated in 
these past few weeks. 

I have traveled far—from Albany to the 
Golden Gate. I have seen many people and 
heard many things and, today, when in a 
sense my journey has reached the halfway 
mark, I am glad of the opportunity to discuss 
with you what it all means to me. 

Sometimes, my friends, particularly in 
years such as these, the hand of discourage- 
ment falls upon us. It seems that things are 
in a rut, fixed, settled, that the world has 
grown old and tired and very much out of 
joint. This is the mood of depression, of dire 
and weary depression. 

But then we look around us in America, 
and everything tells us that we are wrong. 
America is new. It is in the process of change 
and devolopment. It has the great poten- 
tialities of youth, and particularly is this true 
of the great West and of this coast and of 
California. 

I would not have you feel that I regard 
this in any sense a new community. I have 
traveled in many parts of the world, but 
never have I felt more the arresting thought 
of the change and development more than 
here, where the old mystic East would seem 
to be near to us, where the currents of life 
and thought and commerce of the whole 
world meet us. This factor alone is sufficient 
to cause man to stop and think of the deeper 
meaning of things when he stands in this 
community. 

But, more than that, I appreciate that the 
membership of this club consists of men 
who are thinking in terms beyond the im- 
mediate present, beyond their own imme- 
diate tasks, beyond their own individual 
interest. 

I want to invite you, therefore, to consider 
with me in the large some of the relationships 
of government and economic life that go 
deeply into our daily lives, our happiness, 
our future, and our security 

The issue of government has always been 
whether individual men and women will have 
to serve some system of government or eco- 
nomics, or whether a system of government 
and economics exists to serve individual men 
and women. 

This question has perisistently dominated 
the discussions of government for many 
generations. On questions relating to these 
things men have differed, and for time im- 
memorial it is probable that honest men will 
continue to differ. 

The final word belongs to no man; yet we 
can still believe in change and in progress. 
Democracy, as a dear old friend of mine in 
Indiana, Meredith Nicholson, has called it, is 
a quest, a never-ending seeking for better 
things, and in the seeking for these things 
and the striving for them there are many 
roads to follow. 

But if we map the course of these roads 
we find that there are only two general 
directions. 

When we look about us we are likely to for- 
get how hard people have worked to win the 
privilege of government. 

The growth of the national governments of 
Europe was a struggle for the development 
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of a centralized force in the nation, strong 
enough to impose peace upon ruling barons. 
In many instances the victory of the central 
government, the creation of a strong central 
government, was a haven of refuge to the 
individual. The people preferred the master 
far away to the exploitation and cruelty of 
the smaller master near at hand. 

But the creators of national government 
were perforce ruthlers men. They were often 
cruel in their methods, but they did strive 
steadily toward something that society needed 
and very much wanted—a strong central 
state, able to keep the peace, to stamp out 
civil war, to put the unruly nobleman in his 
place, and to permit the bulk of individuals 
to live safely. 

The man of ruthless force had his. place in 
developing a pioneer country, just as he did 
in fixing the power of the central govern- 
ment in the development of nations. Society 
paid him well for his services and its develop- 
ment. When the development among the 
nations of Europe, however, had been com- 
pleted, ambition and ruthlessness, having 
served its term, tended to overstep its mark. 

There came a growing feeling that Govern- 
ment was conducted for the benefit of a few 
who thrived unduly at the expense of all. The 
people sought a balancing—a limiting force. 
There came gradually, through town councils, 
trade guilds, national parliaments, by con- 
stitutions and by popular participation and 
control, limitations on arbitrary power. 

Another factor that tended to limit the 
power of those who ruled was the rise of the 
ethical conception that a ruler bore a respon- 
sibility for the welfare of his subjects. 

The American colonies were born in this 
struggle. The American Revolution was a 
turning point in it. After the Revolution the 
struggle continued and shaped itself in the 
public life of the country. 

There were those who, because they had 
seen the confusion which attended the years 
of war for American independence, surren- 
dered to the belief that popular government 
was essentially dangerous and essentially un- 
workable. 

They were honest people, my friends, and 
we cannot deny that their experience had 
warranted some measure of fear 

The most brilliant, honest, and able ex- 
ponent of this point of view was Hamilton. 
He was too impatient of slow-moving 
methods. 

Fundamentally he believed that the safety 
of the Republic lay in the autocratic strength 
of its Government, that the destiny of indi- 
viduals was to serve that Government, and 
that fundamentally a great and strong grou’ 
of central institutions, guided by a sm? 
group of able and public-spirited citize 
could best direct all Government 

But Mr. Jefferson, in the summer of 1} 
after drafting the Declaration of Indepe4 
ence, turned his mind to the same prob} 
and took a different view ' 

He did not deceive himself with outw9 
forms. Government to him was a means 
an end, not an end in itself; it might be either 
a refuge and a help or a threat and a dange, 
depending on the circumstances 

We find him carefully analyzing the so- 
ciety for which he was to organize a gov- 
ernment: 

“We have no paupers. The great mass of 
our population is of laborers; our rich who 
cannot live without labor, either manual or 
professional, being few and of moderate 
wealth. Most of the laboring class posss« 
property, cultivate their own lands, have fam- 
ilies, and from the demands for their labor 
are enabled to exact from the rich and the 
competent such prices as enable them to feed 
abundantly, clothe above mere decency, to 
labor moderately, and raise their families.’ 

These people, he considered, had two sets 
of rights, those of “personal competency” and 
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The income from this carrying service, largely 
at the call of Great Britain for the transport 
of munitions and oil from the United States, 
plus the gcld which was hurriedly moved out 
of Oslo before it fell into the hands of the 
invaders, are used to maintain the Norwegian 
exiled Government and to equip its armies 
training in England and Canada. More than 
25,000 sailors navigate these ships, and some 
cf them have been torpedoed two and three 
times, but are always ready to come back for 
more. England says this fleet is worth more 
to her than an army of 1,000,000 men. 

If the sailors of Norway are in the thick 
of the fray, the sturdy men of Norway itself 
proper are not slackers. If you look at the 
Norwegian shore, as I am doing at this mo- 
ment, you will note the countless indentions 
in the coast line that is over 1,000 miles long 
and the groups of islands—some 150,000 in 
all—that string along the coast. From hide- 
cuts in these islands and inlets Norwegian 
patriots, including not a few women, are 
escaping daily to cross the waters to England, 
carrying military news to the Allies and 
eventually joining up with the Norwegian 
armed forces. Some of these intrepid voy- 
agers spend as many as 15 days in boats, 
often leaky, and sometimes they have been 
killed or wounded by overhead machine gun- 
ning from German airplanes. Hardly a week 
goes by but what some brave men go to the 
firing wall for the heinous offense of trying 
to leave their country or for secretly helping 
others to do so. Last August 11 three Nor- 
wegians were executed in Bergen because they 
stood accused of a secret journey to England 
to bring back short-wave sending sets. This 
act of German retaliation originated a wave 
of bitterness, and to intensify the passive 
resistance of the population a secret appeal 
was circulated to this effect: 

First, never look at German troops march- 
ing past and never listen to German bands. 

Second, never look at Germans and never 
show them any friendliness if you are forced 
to have anything to do with them. 

Third, do not speak a single word nor per- 


form a single act that may be useful to 
Germans 
If such treatment meted out to German 


occupying soldiers and Quisling sympathizers 
does not shatter their morale, I don’t know 
the human mentality 

After the Supreme Court of Norway re- 
signed in protest against their new masters, 
a certain Judge Mohr took a court appoint- 
ment to one of the vacancies. When he rides 
the subway he finds himself now in lonely 
splendor because no one else stays in the 
car with him. That’s boycott with a ven- 
geance. District Doctor Fraas, of Orkdal was 
sentenced to 6 months in jail because he 
turned his garden hose on a native girl who 
so forgot herself as to flirt with two German 
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so0ialers 

That the Nazis are in Norway not only to 
have a jumping-off place for attacks against 
England but to reeducate the Norsemen 1 
the culture of the Nazis is shown by the 
fact that Quislings are boring into all the 
religious, social, and other local organizations 
of Norway—the church, the trade unions, 
teachers’ and lawyers’ associations, sports- 
me clubs, actors’ guilds, intending to put 
tried and true Quislings in charge. The loyal 
membership, though, is too toughly patri- 
ol to give up without a fight. Forty-three 
of the most important professional and labor 
orga: tior on the theory, probably, that 
collective action would be less apt to provoKe 
retaliation, joined in a proclamation de- 
nounci the brutality of storm troopers 
cgainst loyal Norwegians May I narrate 
what some of these individual organizations 
have done to make the path of the Quisling 
Toc ky. 








Ti. mighty. state church of Norway, gov- 
erned by seven bishops in the true spirit of 
Martin Luther, lashed out in a statement 
published the world over against the nazifi- 
cation of Norway, and called upon the pup- 
pet heads of the Nazi state to clarify their 
objects. 

“The church,” said the militant statement, 
“can never be silenced. We feel it our duty 
to let the authorities hear clear and loud the 
voice of the church.” 

The storm troopers were denounced for 
taking the law into their own hands, and 
demand was made that the Quisling govern- 
ment respect the confidential confessional 
relations.iip that exists between pastor and 
flock. 

This anecdote of the recent dismissal of 
Pastor Aanderaax in the town of Beitstad 
may be appropriately told here. 

Two children were brought to the Beitstad 
church for baptism, the one by Nazi parents 
and the other by loyal Norwegians. 

“My son shall be named Vidkin Adolf,” 
said the first father. The pastor christened 
the infant accordingly. 

“We are Norwegians,” explained the other 
father, “and we have chosen the name of 
Bjarne. But, first, would you please change 
the baptismal water?” 

The pastor did so, and shortly after re- 
ceived word of his dismissal. 

The professional actors of Norway, under 
penalty of court martial, had to agree, under 
pressure, in their contracts that they would 
take part in Quisling festivities and per- 
formances. Leif Juster appeared in a mu- 
sic hall in Oslo, dressed as King Haakon. 
The audience went wild with enthusiasm 
Returning for a curtain call, Leif asked cryp- 


tically, “Do you want me back again?” “Yes, 
yes;” shouted the spectators. So the king 
went off the stage and then returned. This 


trick did not elude the German Gestapo, and 
he was among the actors arrested a few days 
later at Nazi command 

If, then, the native actors will not enter- 
tain the people, the Quislings decided to in- 
vite German troopers from the homeland to 
do this. At Trondheim, every seat in the 
theater was sold. Came the night of per- 
formance, the actors were ready, the orches- 
tra was in place, but the expected crowd had 
not materialized Had they been misin- 
formed about curtain time? The time sped 
and only 10 persons were in the audience. 
The theater proprietors scurried through 
nearby restaurants and brought in 50 Nazi 
soldiers to furnish enough audience so the 
play could go on. All the ticket buyers had 
excuses. But it was a naked boycott of things 
German 

Old and respected sport clubs dissolve over 
night because loyal officers are replaced by 
Quisling party members. Membership of the 
Lyn Athletic Club dwindled from 800 to 36 
when a Norwegian Nazi director was installed 
Effort is made to force participation of noted 
stars in athletic tournaments. “When the 
day comes that it is my duty to participate 
in a skiing contest, on that day will I burn 
my skiis,” is the reported utterance of Berger 
Ruud, winner of the 1938 ski Jumping contest. 

When Adolf Hitler, out of his narrow vision 
of a world that he has never seen—for he has 
never been off the European Continent— 
seized upon the idea that he could, by force 
or by persuasion, transform the sons of Vik- 
ings into obedient, goose-stepping Germans, 
he didn’t understand human nature. He 
could no more mix oil and water. When he 
finishes his ill-fated mission, he will accept 
the dictum of Norway's Premier, Johan 
Nygaardswold: 

“We have not 
north for more 
we do not want 
those days.” 


had serfs or slaves in the 
than a thousand years, and 
to see the world return to 
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OF 


HON. THOMAS H. ELIOT 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 10, 1942 


Mr. ELIOT of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include an excellent editorial 
on the Tolan committee’s report on the 
enemy-alien problem. This editorial ap- 
peared in the June 5 edition of the Com- 
monweal, and is as follows: 

TOLAN REPORT 


After the flurry of interest which greeted 
the announcement of the evacuation of Jap- 
anese, both alien and citizens, from the west 
coast, this whole matter has ceased to at- 
tract public attention. When General 
Drum's east coast order assuming similar 
| powers was announced, it was very much 
taken for granted. There has been no proper 
or adequate discussion of the very serious im- 
plications in these two steps on the part of 
the Government, particularly of the Army 
Whether this lack of interest is reflected by 
or occasioned by, the silence of the press is a 
| question probably no onc can answer, yet the 
fact remains that our newspapers and maga- 
zines have remained singularly quiet. Ear- 
lier this month the Tolan committee of 
| Congress investigating national defense mi- 
gration published its fourth interim report, 
which is devoted largely to this subject. It 
| is a forthright and important document, yet 
so far as the ordinary citizen is concerned, it 
might just as well never have been written 
for all the attention it has received 

The committee finds that “a curtailment 
of the rights and privileges of the American- 
born Japanese citizens of this country will 
furnish one of the gravest tests of demo- 
cratic institutions in our history.” Any con- 
sidered reflection on the subject cannot but 
lead us to agree. On the basis of a military 
order, which in turn was founded upon the 
President’s Executive order of February 19, 
some thousands of American citizens were 
obliged to leave their homes and places of 
work and business and submit to virtual in- 
ternment. No such step has ever before been 
taken in the history of our Government. 
The Tolan committee “is concerned lest this 
authority to employ either wholesale evacua- 
tion or selective processes may far outrun 
what we believe to have been the original 
intentions of the President in promulgating 
his Executive order.” The committee’s con- 
cern is understandable and proper. 

Is it possible that citizenship is another 
one of those high privileges to which we have 
all grown so accustomed that we forget what 
they mean? The concept of citizenship is at 
the same time one of the highest achieve- 
ments and one of the most typical symbols of 
the spirit of our western civilization. It has 
always been a thing to be prized as guaran- 
teeing to each citizen a certain specific status 

in the eyes of the law and thereby distin- 
guishing him from other men, who are sub- 
jects and hold their liberties by sufferance of 
their rulers. A citizen has rights; a subject 

has privileges. A citizen is proud of his citi- 
zenship and jealous of its prerogatives. Paul's 
insistence upon his rights as a Roman citizen 
has engraved itself on the consciousness of all 
Christians. He had a right to be heard by 
| Caesar, and he would tolerate no judgment, 
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either by his own people or by King Agrippa 
or by Felix the Governor. “Hast thou ap- 
pealed to Caesar? To Caesar shalt thou go.” 

Citizenship in America has meant that the 
citizen enjoys the full protection of the Con- 
stitution and the laws. This has always 
meant freedom of movement within the 
country and the free enjoyment of one’s prop- 
eity. The unly exception has been under 
martial law, and, as the Tolan committee 
points out, the courts have rather narrowly 
defined the conditions under which martial 
law may properly be declared. “Martial law 
is the law of military necessity in the actual 
presence of war. It is administered by the 
general of the Army and js, in fact, his will. 
Of necessity it is arbitrary, but it must be 
obeyed.” It is impossible to see how this 
definition fits present conditions anywhere 
within the territorial limits of the United 
States, and it is equally difficult to find any 
justification for the compulsory moving of 
citizens. To quote once again from the Tolan 
report: “The Nation must decide and Congress 
must gravely consider, as a matter of national 
policy, the extent to which citizenship, in and 
of itself, is a guaranty of equal rights and 
privileges during time of war. Unless a clari- 
fication is forthcoming, the evacuation of the 
Japanese population will serve as an incident 
sufficiently disturbing to lower seriously the 
morale of vast groups of foreign-born among 
our people. * * * If the Japanese evacu- 
ation creates serious questions, it is because 
an entire group out of our population is being 
bodily removed, family by family. This is in 
the nature of an exodus of a people. The 
numbers involved are large, but they are by 
no means as large for the whole country as 
those who will be involved if we generalize the 
current treatment of the Japanese to apply to 
all Axis aliens and their immediate families. 
Indeed, this committee is prepared to say that 
any such proposal is out of the question if 
we intend to win this war.” 

The Tolan committee strongly urges the 
President to issue a new Executive order 
which shall be less general than that of Feb- 
ruary 19 and which would serve to clarify the 
whole situation. On the face of it the com- 
mittee’s recommendation deserves immediate 
attention. 





Address by Gov. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
at the Commonwealth Club, San Fran- 
cisco 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOSEPH F. GUFFEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 11, 1942 


Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the RecorpD a speech deliv- 
ered by Gov. Franklin D. Roosevelt, of 
New York, before the Commonwealth 
Club of San Francisco, on September 23, 
1932. 

There being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

I count it a privilege to be invited to ad- 
dress the Commonwealth Club. It has stood 
in the life of this city and State, and, it is 
perhaps accurate to add, the Nation, as a 
group of citizen leaders interested in funda- 
mental problems of government and chiefly 








concerned with achievement of progress in 
government through nonpartisan means. 

The privilege of addressing you, therefore, 
in the heat of a political campaign, is great. 
I want to respond to your courtesy in terms 
consistent with your policy. 

I want to speak not of politics but of 
government. I want to speak not of parties, 
but of universal principles. They are not 
political except in that large sense in which a 
great American once expressed a definition of 
politics—that nothing in all of human life is 
foreign to the science of politics. 

I do want to give you, however, a recollec- 
tion of a long life spent, for a large part in 
public office. Some of my conclusions and 
observations have been deeply accentuated in 
these past few weeks. 

I have traveled far—from Albany to the 
Golden Gate. I have seen many people and 
heard many things and, today, when in a 
sense my journey has reached the halfway 
mark, I am glad of the opportunity to d‘scuss 
with you what it all means to me. 

Sometimes, my friends, particularly in 
years such as these, the hand of discourage- 
ment falls upon us. It seems that things are 
in a rut, fixed, settled, that the world has 
grown old and tired and very much out of 
joint. This is the mood of depression, of dire 
and weary depression. 

But then we look around us in America, 
and everything tells us that we are wrong. 
America is new. It isin the process of change 
and devolopment. It has the great poten- 
tialities of youth, and particularly is this true 
of the great West and of this coast and of 
California. 

I would not have you feel that I regard 
this in any sense a new community. I have 
traveled in many parts of the world, but 
never have I felt more the arresting thought 
of the change and development more than 
here, where the old mystic East would seem 
to be near to us, where the currents of life 
and thought and commerce of the whole 
world meet us. This factor alone is sufficient 
to cause man to stop and think of the deeper 
meaning of things when he stands in this 
community. 

But, more than that, I appreciate that the 
membership of this club consists of men 
who are thinking in terms beyond the im- 
mediate present, beyond their own imme- 
diate tasks, beyond their own individual 
interest 

I want to invite you, therefore, to consider 
with me in the large some of the relationships 
of government and economic life that go 
deeply into our daily lives, our happiness, 
our future, and our security 

The issue of government has always been 
whether individual men and women will have 
to serve some system of government or eco- 
nomics, or whether a system of government 
and economics exists to serve individual men 
and women. 

This question has perisistently dominated 
the discussions of government for many 
generations. On questions relating to these 
things men have differed, and for time im- 
memorial it is probable that honest men will 
continue to differ 

The final word belongs to no man; yet we 
can still believe in change and in progress. 
Democracy, as a dear old friend of mine in 
Indiana, Meredith Nicholson, has called it, is 
a quest, a never-ending seeking for better 
things, and in the seeking for these things 
and the striving for them there are many 
roads to follow. 

But if we map the course of these roads 
we find that there are only two general 
directions. 

When we look about us we are likely to for- 
get how hard people have worked to win the 
privilege of government. 

The growth of the national governments of 
Europe was a struggle for the development 
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of a centralized force in the nation, 
enough to impose peace upon ruling 
In many instances the victory of the 
government, the creation of a strong 
government, was a haven of refuge to the 
individual. The people preferred the master 
far away to the exploitation and cruelty of 
the smaller master near at hand 

But the creators of national government 
were perforce ruthless men. They were often 
cruel in their methods, but they did strive 
steadily toward something that society needed 
and very much wanted—a strong central 
state, able to keep the peace, to stamp out 
civil war, to put the unruly nobleman in his 
place, and to permit the bulk of individuals 
to live safely. 

The man of ruthless force had his place in 
developing a pioneer country, just as he did 
in fixing the power of the central govern- 
ment in the development of nations. Society 
paid him well for his services and its develop- 
ment. When the development among the 
nations of Europe, however, had been com- 
pleted, ambition and ruthlessness, having 
served its term, tended to overstep its mark. 

There came a growing feeling that Govern- 
ment was conducted for the benefit of a few 
who thrived unduly at the expense of all. The 
people sought a balancing—a limiting force. 
There came gradually, through town councils, 
trade guilds, national parliaments, by con- 
stitutions and by popular participation and 
control, limitations on arbitrary power 

Another factor that tended to limit the 
power of those who ruled was the rise of the 
ethical conception that a ruler bore a respon- 
sibility for the welfare of his subjects 

The American colonies were born in this 
struggle. The American Revolution was a 
turning point init. After the Revolution the 
struggle continued and shaped itself in the 
public life of the country 

There were those who, because they had 
seen the confusion which attended the years 


strong 
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of war for American independence, surren- 
dered to the belief that popular government 
Was essentially dangerous and essentially un- 
workable, 

They were honest people, my friends, and 
we cannot deny that their experience had 
warranted some measure of fear 

The most brilliant, honest, and able ex- 


ponent of this point of view was Hamilton. 
He was too impatient of slow-moving 
methods 

Fundamentally he believed that the safety 






of the Republic lay in the autocratic strength 
of its Government, that the destiny of indi- 
viduals was to serve that Government nd 
that fundamentally a great and strong group 
of central institutions, guided by small 


group of able and public-spirited citizens, 
could best direct all Government 
But Mr. Jefferson, in the summer 


after drafting the Declaration of Indep 


ence, turned his mind to the same problem 
and took a different view 

He did not deceive himself with outward 
forms. Government to him was a means to 


an end, not an end in itself; it might be eith 
a refuge and a help or a thr 


depending on the circumstances 








We find him carefully analyzing the so- 
ciety for which he was to organize a gov- 
ernment: 

“We have no paupers. The great mass of 
our population is of laborer our rich who 
cannot live without labor, either manual or 
professional, being few and of moderate 
wealth. Most of the laboring class pc 
property, cultivate their own lar have fam- 
ilies, and from the demands for their iabor 
are enabled to exact from the rich and the 
competent such prices as enable them to feed 
abundantly, clothe above mere decency, to 
labor moderately, and raise their families.” 

These people, he considered, had tw ets 


of rights, those of “personal c« 


ympetency é i 
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those invoived in acquiring and possessing 
property 

By “personal competency” he meant the 
right of free thinking, freedom of forming 
and expressing Opinions and freedom of per- 
sonal living, each man according to his own 
lights 

To insure the first set of rights a govern- 
ment must so order its functions as not to 
interfere with the individual. 

But even Jefferson realized that the exer- 
of the property rights might so inter- 
with the rights of the individual that 
government, without whose assistance 
property rights could not exist, must in- 
ervene, not to destroy individualism but to 

tect it 

You are familiar with the great political 
duel which followed; and how Hamilton and 
his friends, building toward a dominant, cen- 
tralized power, were at length defeated in the 
great election of 1800 by Mr. Jefferson’s party. 
Out of that duel came the two parties, Re- 
publican and Democratic, as we know them 
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So began, in American political life, the 
new day, the day of the individual against 
the system, the day in which individualism 
made the great watchwori of American 


lif 


ile 
The happiest of economic conditions made 
rat day long and splendid. On the western 
rontier land was substantially free. No one 
who did not shirk the task of earning a living 
was entirely without opportunity to do so 
Depressions could, and did, come and go; but 
they could not the fundamental fact 
I t of the people lived partly by 
labor and partly by extracting 
livelihood from the soil, so that starva- 
dislocation were practically impos- 


aiter 


e very worst there was always the 
ty of climbing into a covered wagon 
ving West, where the untilled prairies 
baven for men to whom the East 
did not provide a place 

So great were our natural resources 
we could offer this relief not o1 
people but to the distressed of all the world. 
We cx invite immigration from Europe 

and welcome it with open arms 
Traditionally, when a depression came a 
tion of land was opened in the West 
our temporary misfortune served 

destiny 

midd of the 
y that a new force was released and 
dream created The force was what 
the industrial revolution, the ad- 
steam and machinery and the rise 
industrial 
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The history of the last half century is ac- 
cordingly in large measure a history of a group 
of financial titans, whose methods were not 
scrutinized with too mucl care and who were 
honored in proportion as they produced the 
results, irrespective of the n.eans they used. 

The financiers who pushed the railroads to 
the Pacific were al-vays ruthless, often waste- 
ful, and frequently corrupt, but they did 
build railroads, and we have them today 

It has been estimated that the American 
investor paid for the American railway system 
more than three times over in the process, 
but, despite this fact, the net advantage was 
to the United States. 

As long as we had free land, as long as 
population was growing by leaps and bounds, 
as long as our industrial plants were insuffi- 
cient to supply our »2wn needs, society chose 
to give the ambitious man free play and un- 
limited reward, provided only that he pro- 
duced the economic plant so much desired. 

During this period there was equal oppor- 
tunity for all, and the business of Govern- 
ment was not to interfere but to assist in the 
development of industry 

This was done at the request of business- 
men themselves. The tariff was originally 
imposed for the purpose of “fostering our 
infant industry”—a phrase I think the older 
emong you will remember as a political issue 
not so long ago. 

The railroads were subsidized—sometimes 
by grants of money, oftener by grants of land 
Some of the most valuable oil lands in the 
United States were granted to assist the 
financing of the railroad which pushed 
through the Southwest 

A nascent merchant marine was assisted 
by grants of money or by mail subsidies so 
that our steam shipping might ply the seven 
seas 

Some of my friends tell me that they do 
not want the Governmen* in business. With 
this, I agree, but I wonder whether they real- 
ize the implications of the past 

For while it has been American doctrine 
that the Government must not go into busi- 
ness in competition with private enterprises, 
still it has been traditional, particularly in 
Republican -administrations, for business 
urgently to ask the Government to put at 
private disposal all kinds of Government 
assistance 

The same man who tells you that he does 
not want to see the Government interfere 
in business—and he means it and has plenty 
of good reasons for saying so—is the first to 
go to Washington and ask the Government 
for a prohibitory tariff on his product 

When things get just bad enough—as they 
did 2 years ago—he will go with equal speed 
to the United States Government and ask 
for a loan. And the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation is the outcome of it 

Each group has sought protection from 
the Government for its own special interests 
without realizing that the function of gov- 
ernment must be to favor no small group 
at the expense of its duty to protect the 
rights of personal freedom and of private 
property of all its citizens 

In retrospect we can 
turn of the tide came with the turn of the 
century. We were reaching our last frontier; 
there was no more free land and our in- 
dustrial combinations had become great un- 
controlled and irresponsible units of power 
within the State 

Clear-sighted men saw with fear the d: 
that ortunity would no longer be 

hat the growing corporation, like the feudal 
of old, might threaten the economic 
of individuals to earn a living. In 

hour our antitrust laws were born 
cry was raised against the great 
ations Theodore Roosevelt, the first 
great Republican progressive, fought a Presi- 
dential campaign on the issue of “Trust 
and talked freely alt lefactors 

wealth. If the 


now see that the 


nger 
equal; 
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policy it was rather to turn the clock back, 
to destroy the large combinations, and to re- 
turn to the time when every man owned his 
individual small business. 

This was impossible. Theodore Roosevelt, 
abandoning the idea of trust busting, was 
forced to work out a difference between 
good trusts and bad trusts. 

The Supreme Court set forth the famous 
“rule of reason” by which it seems to have 
meant that a concentration of industrial 
power was permissible if the method by which 
it got its power and the use it made of that 
power was reasonable 

Woodrow Wilson, elected in 1912, saw the 
situation more clearly. Where Jefferson had 
feared the encroachment of political power 
on the lives of individuals, Wilson knew that 
the new power was financial. He saw in 
the highly centralized economic system the 
despot of the twentieth century on whom 
great masses of individuals relied for their 
safety and their livelihood, and whose irre- 
sponsibility and greed (if it were not con- 
trolled) would reduce them to starvation and 
penury. 

The concentration of financial power had 
not proceeded as far in 1912 as it has today, 
but it had grown far enough for Mr. Wilson 
to realize fully its implications 

It is interesting, now, to read his speeches. 
What is called radical today—and I have 
reason to know whereof I speak—is mild 
compared to the campaign of Mr. Wilson 

“No man can deny,” he said, “that the 
lines of endeavor have more and more Nnar- 
rowed and stiffened; no man who knows any- 
thing about the development of industry in 
this country can have failed to observe the 
larger kinds of credit are more and more 
difficult to obtain unless you obtain them 
upon terms of uniting your efforts with those 
who already control the industry of the coun- 
try; and nobody can fail to observe that every 
man who tries to set himself up in competi- 
tion with any process of manufacture which 
has taken place under the control of large 
combinations of capital will presently find 
hiraself either squeezed out or obliged to sell 
and allow himself to be absorbed.” 

Had there been no World War—had Mr. 
Wilson been able to devote 8 years to domes- 
tic instead of to international affairs—we 
might have had a wholly different situation 
at the present time 

However, the then distant roar of Euro- 
pean cannon, growing ever louder, forced him 
to abandon the study of this issue 

The problem he saw so clearly is left with 
us as a legacy; and no one of us on either 

of the political controversy can deny 
at it is a matter of grave concern to the 
Government 

A glance at the situation today only too 
clearly indicates that equality of opportunity 
as we have known it no longer exists. Our 
industrial plant is built. The problem just 
10w is whether, under existing conditions, 
it is not overbuilt. 

Our last frontier has 
reached, and there is practically no more free 
land. More than half of our people do not 
live on the farms or on lands and cannot de- 
rive a living by cultivating their own prop- 
erty 

There is no safety valve in the form of a 
western prairie to which those thrown out of 
work by the eastern economic machines can 
go for a new start. We are not able to invite 
the immigration from Europe to share our 
endless plenty. We are now providing a drab 
living for our own people. 

Our system of constantly rising tariffs has 
at last reacted against us to the point of 
closing our Canadian frontier on the north, 
our European markets on the east, many of 
our Latin-American markets to the south, 
and a goodly proportion of our Pacific mar- 
kets on the west through the 
tariffs of those countries 


long since been 


retaliatory 








It has forced many of our great industrial 
institutions, which exported their surplus 
production to such countries, to establish 
plants in such countries, within the tariff 
walls. 

This has resulted in the reduction of the 
operation of their American plants and op- 
portunity for employment. 

Just as freedom to farm has ceased, so also 
the opportunity in business has narrowed. 
It still is true that men can start small enter- 
prises, trusting to native shrewdness and 
ability to keep abreast of competitors; but 
area after area has been pre-empted alto- 
gether by the great corporations, and even 
in the fields which still have no great con- 
cerns the small man starts under a handicap. 

The unfeeling statistics of the past three 
decades show that the independent business- 
man is running a losing race. Perhaps he is 
forced to the wall; perhaps he cannot com- 
mand credit; perhaps he is “squeezed out,” 
in Mr Wilson’s words, by highly organized 
corporate competitors, as your corner grocery 
man can tell you. 

Recently a careful study was made of the 
concentration of business in the United 
States. 

It showed that our economic life was domi- 
nated by some six hundred-odd corporations 
who controiled two-thirds of American in- 
dustry. Ten million small businessmen 
divided the other third. 

More striking still, it appeared that, if the 
process of concentration goes on at the same 
rate, at the end of another century we shall 
have all American industry controlled by a 
dozen corporations and run by perhaps a 
hundred men. 

Put plainly, we are steering a steady course 
toward economic oligarchy, if we are not 
there already. 

Clearly, all this calls for a reappraisal of 
values. A mere builder of more industrial 
plants, a creator of more railroad systems, 
an organizer of more corporations, is as 
likely to be a danger as a help 

The day of the great promoter or the finan- 
cial titan, to whom we granted anything 
if only he would build or develop, is over. 
Our task now is not discovery or exploitation 
of natural resources or necessarily producing 
more goods 

It is the soberer, less dramatic business of 
administering resources and plants already in 
hand, of seeking to reestablish foreign mar- 
kets for our surplus production, of meeting 
the problem of underconsumption, of ad- 
justing production to consumption, of dis- 
tributing wealth and products more equi- 
tably, of adapting existing economic organi- 
zations to the service of the people. 

The day of enlightened administration has 
come. 

Just as in older times the central govern- 
ment was first a haven of refuge and then 
a threat, so now in a closer economic system 
the central and ambitious financial unit is 
no longer a servant of national desire but a 
danger. I would draw the parallel one step 
further. We did not think, because national 
government had become a threat in the eight- 
eenth century, that, therefore, we should 
abandon the principle of national govern- 
ment 

Nor today should we abandon the principle 
of strong economic units called corporations 
merely because their power is susceptible of 
easy abuse 

In other times we dealt with the problem 
of an unduly ambitious central government 
by modifying it gradually into a constitu- 
tional democratic government. So today we 
are modifying and controlling our economic 
units 

As I see it, the task of government in its 
relations to business is to assist the develop- 
ment of an economic declaration of rights, 
an economic constitutional order. This is 
the common task of statesman and business- 





man. It is the minimum requirement of a 
more permanently safe order of things. 

Happily, the times indicate that to create 
such an order not only is the proper policy 
of government but it is the only line of 
safety for. our economic structures as well. 

We know, now, that these economic units 
cannot exist unless prosperity is uniform— 
that is, unless purchasing power is well 
distributed throughout every group in the 
Nation. 

That is why even the most selfish of cor- 
porations for its own interest would be glad 
to see wages restored and unemployment 
ended and to bring the western farmer back 
to his accustomed level of prosperity and 
to assure a permanent safety to both groups. 

That is why some enlightened industries 
themselves endeavor to limit the freedom of 
action of each man and business group within 
the industry in the common interest of all; 
why businessmen everywhere are asking a 
form of organization which will bring the 
scheme of things into balance, even though 
it may in some measure qualify the freedom 
of action of individual units within the 
business. 

The exposition need not further be elabo- 
rated. It is brief and incomplete, but you 
will be able to expand it in terms of your 
own business or occupation without diffi- 
culty 

I think everyone who has actually entered 
the economic struggle—which means every- 
one who was not born to safe wealth—knows 
in his own experience and his own life that 
we have now to apply the earlier concepts of 
American Government to the conditions of 
today. 

The Declaration of Independence discusses 
the problem of government in terms of a con- 
tract. Government is a relation of give and 
take—a contract, perforce, if we would follow 
the thinking out of which it grew 

Jnder such a contract rulers were accorded 
power, and the people consented to that 
power on consideration that they be accorded 
certain rights. 

The task of statesmanship has always been 
the redefinition of these rights in terms of a 
changing and growing social order New 
conditions impose new requirements upon 
government and those who conduct govern- 
ment 

I held, for example, in proceedings before 
me as Governor the purpose of which was the 
removal of the sheriff of New York, that 
under modern conditions it was not enougl 
for a public official merely to evade the legal 
terms of official wrongdoing. He owed a 
positive duty as well 

I said, in substance, that if he had acquired 
large sums of money, he was, when accused, 
required to explain the sources of such 
wealth To that extent this wealth was 
colored with a public interest 

I said that in financial matters public 
servants should, even beyond private citizens, 
be held to a stern and uncompromising 
rectitude 

I feel that we are coming to a view, through 
the drift of our legislation and our public 
thinking in the past quarter century, that 
private economic power is, to enlarge an old 
phrase, a public trust as well 

I hold that con led enjoyment of that 
power by any individual or group must de- 
pend upon the fulfillment ‘ 
The men who have reached the summit of 
American business life know this best; hap- 











of that trust 


pily, many of these urge the binding quality 
of this greater social contract 
The terms of that contract are old as the 


Republic and as new as the new economic 
order 


Every man has a right to life, and this 
means that he has also a right to make a 


comfortable living. He may by sloth or 
crime decline to exercise that right, but it 
may not be denied him 
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We have no actual famine or dearth; our 
industrial and agricultural mechanism can 
produce enough and to spare. 

Our Government, formal and informal, po- 
litical and economic, owes to every one an 
avenue to possess himself of a portion of that 
plenty sufficient for his needs through his 
own work 

Every man has a right to his own property, 
which means a right to be assured to the 
fullest extent attainable, in the safety of 
his savings. By no other means can men 
carry the burdens of those parts of life which 
in the nature of things afford no chance 
of labor—childhocd, sickness, old age 

In all thought of property, this right is 
paramount; all other property rights must 
yield to it. 

If, in accord with this principle, we must 
restrict the operations of the speculator, the 
manipulator, even the financier, I believe we 
must accept the restriction as needful not to 
hamper individualism but to protect it 

These two requirements must be satisfied, 
in the main, by the individuals who claim and 
hold control of the great industrial and finan- 
cial combinations which dom te so | 
a part of our industria] life. T 
dertaken to be not businessmen 
princes of property 

I am not prepared to say that the 
which produces them is wrong. I am very 
clear that they must fearlessly and com- 
petently assume the responsibility 
with the power. So many enlightened 
neessmen know this that the statement 
be little more than a platitude were it not 
for an added implication 

This implication is, briefly 
sponsible heads of finance and industry, in- 
stead of acting each for himself, must work 
together to achieve the common end 














that the re- 


They must, where necessary, sacrifice this 
or that private advantage, and in reciprocal 
self-denial must seek a general advantage. It 
is here that formal government—political 
government, if you choose—come I 

Whenever, in the pursuit of this objective 
the lone wolf, the unethical competit the 
reckless promoter, the Ishmael or Insull, 
whose hand is against every man’s, declines 
to join in achieving an end recognized as 
being for the public welfare, and threat 
to drag the industry back a st ~ 
archy, the Government may properly be ked 
to apply restraint 

Likewise, should the group ever use its col- 
lective power contrary to the pub welfare 
the Government must be swift to enter and 


protect the public interest 
The Government should assume the func- 





tion of economic regulation only as a la 
resort, to be tried only when private initia- 
tive, inspired by high responsibility, with su 
assistance and balance as Government } 
give, has finally failed 

As yet there has been no final failure, be- 
cause there has been no attempt nd I de- 
cline to assume that this Nati is ur 
to meet the situation 


The final term of the hig] 
and the pursuit of h 
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man’s meat is not another ma 
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We know that liberty to do any which 
deprives others of those element right 
outside the protection of any 
that government in this reg: is t n ‘ 
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vidual may have a place if he 
which every individual maj 
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attain such power as his ability permits, con- 
sistent with his assuming the accompanying 
responsibility 

All this is a long, slow task. Nothing is 
more striking than the simple innocence of 
the men who insist, whenever an objective 
is present, on the prompt production of a 
patent scheme guaranteed to produce a result. 

Human endeavor is not so simple as that. 
Government includes the art of formulating 
a policy and using the political technique to 
attain so much of that policy as will receive 
general support; persuading, leading, sacri- 
ficing, teaching always, because the greatest 
duty of a statesman is to educate 

But in the matters of which I have spoken 
we are learning rapidly in a severe school. 
The lessons so learned must not be forgotten 
even in the mental lethargy of a speculative 
upturn 

We must build toward the time when a 
major depression cannot occur again; and if 
this means sacrificing the easy profits of in- 
flathonist booms, then let them go; and good 
riddance 

Faith in America, faith in our tradition of 
personal responsibility, faith in our institu- 
faith in ourselves demands tnat we 
the new terms of the old social 


tions 
cognize 
shall fulfil them, as we fulfilled the 
ition of the apparent Utopia which Jef- 
imagined for us in 1776 and which 
Roosevelt, and Wilson sought to 

to realization 
lest a rising 
our common 


ust cdo sx 


tide of misery, 
failure, engulf 
and 
all 


n habit 
must 


an America 
great hope we 


Rural Electrification Administration 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES I. FADDIS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
June 11, 1942 


Mr. FADDIS. Mr. Speaker, there will 
1 hot time in Fort Smith, Ark., to- 
The bands will play; prominent 
eral officials and Representatives in 
s will gather at a feast around a 
ard. Th will be music in 
and laughter on every lip 
will be broadcast throughout 
over nine powerful radio 
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to the extent of millions of pounds of 
copper-——the wanton diversion of copper 
which would manufacture millions of 
rounds of machine-gun cartridges, by the 
useless, wasteful freezing of the copper 
used in this line. 

Second. V for victory of the national- 
socialist theory of public ownership and 
political enslavement over the system of 
free enterprise which we are asking the 
very lives of the Nation’s youth to de- 
fend—the system that built the United 
States and made it great. 

Third. V for victory by the forces of 
“government as usual” over the will of 
the Nation toward an all-out effort to 
win the war in the shortest time. 

This shocking abuse of the word “vic- 
tory” by the Rural Electvrificaticn bureau- 
crats in their ballyhoo celebration of their 
ability to defeat the national! war effort is 
an arrogant insult to every man in uni- 
form, to every mother, father, and wife 
of every man in uniform. 

They obtained money needed for na- 
tional defense, and built a 195-mile high- 
tension transmission line requiring mil- 
lions of pounds of copper, and American 
shell factories are being shut down for 
want of copper. 

It is a line theoretically owned by 10 
local farm cooperatives in Louisiana and 
Arkansas, and is called the Ark-La 
line. It runs from Markhams Ferry, 
Okla., to Lake Catherine, Ark., where an 
aluminum plant will soon be in operation. 
Tt will not add one voit of power to the 
area, Will not serve a farm customer, and 
is not required for the aluminum plant 
whose requirements have been freatly re- 
duced from original estimates. Even 
with the higher original estimates, the 
line served no useful purpose. Complete 
control of the line rests not in the hands 
of the theoretical owners, but with their 
bankers, the Federal bureaucrats. 

Yet they pleaded for this line solely on 
the basis of national defense. 

They waved the flag and wrapped their 
cause in the stars and stripes. A special 
committee of the Committee on Military 
Affairs, of which I am chairman, ilas in- 
vestigated this matter twice. Upon the 
testimony of competent engineers of the 
War Department, and also upon the re- 
luctant admission in the sworn testimony 
by a qualified R. E. A. engineer, it has 
been proven that the line is not neces- 
sary to national defense. In short, the 
justification for use of this copper in this 
connection because of the war effort was 
only a pretext to continue the socializa- 
tion of the power industry 

But now the R. E. A. bureaucrats have 
had their way and this useless line has 
been built. The wasted and useless cop- 
per hangs high in the air. They are cele- 
brating at Fort Smith tonight. But they 
are not saying one word about completion 
of the project as a victory for national 
defense. No indeed. The celebration is 
now being ballyhooed and I quote the 
official propaganda, “Victory for public 
What a travesty on the word 
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power.” 
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reau and extending their field of jurisdic- 
tion than they are in winning the war. 

The “fat cats” of R. E. A. bureaucracy 
in the St. Louis national headquarters 
have circularized their ballyhoo to every 
local electric cooperative. They sent out 
huge linen, red-white-and-blue copper 
ringleted posters. Two of these posters 
waste enough copper in eyelet rings to 
make a machine-gun cartridge. 

These posters prostitute the symbol of 
V for victory—an ideal for which millions 
are starving and dying—for their own 
private V for victory over industry, 
founded and owned by the savings of pri- 
vate investors. And we lack copper for 
shell cases. 

They were mailed in franked mail- 
ing tubes—two per tube—with the return 
address of the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration, St. Louis, Mo., and were 
mailed early last week. 

Accompanying these V-for-victory-of- 
bureaucracy posters is a set of instruc- 
tions from the boss propagandists in St. 
Louis. These instructions clearly show 
the true motives behind the R. E. A. 
drive for the construction of this line. 

These orders for local propaganda to 
build up a radio audience, sent to local 
agents, are enlightening. They read: 

Hang these posters on your truck imme- 
diately. 

Get word to all your members via newslet- 
ters, bulletin boards, post cards, to be sure to 
listen to this, your radio program 

Tell your local newspaper editor that the 
Ark-La transmission line is to be completed 
by June 11 

Remember, completion of the Ark-La trans- 
mission line is a triumph for public power 
It is your victory. Celebrate it 


Get that. The farmers are to be in- 
structed that this transmission line is a 
“triumph for public power,” a victory, if 
you please. They are no longer told that 
this line will serve any necessary na- 
tional defense requirement. 

This, of course, is in line with the 
charges contained in the interim report 
of March 5 of the House Committee on 
Military Affairs, which found, after ex- 
haustive hearings and studies, that this 
line was not needed to meet defense in- 
dustrial requirements; advocated that 
the line be abandoned, its vital mate- 
rials be put to honest defense work; and 
rebuked the R. E. A. bureaucrats for false 
propaganda to the public. 

At least, the above instructions for 
local propaganda cannot be accused of 
lack of candor. Now that the line is 
completed, the mask is off; national de- 
fense is not the purpose of this heavy 
copper line and never was; it was built 
by bureaucrats, for bureaucrats, to fur- 
ther political, and not patriotic, ends of 
bureaucrats. 

This V-for-victory-for-us-bureaucrats 
propaganda, put out by the national 
offices of the Rural Electrification bu- 
reaucracy, refutes the testimony of every 
official witness from that nest of unpa- 
triotic political “fat cats” who testified 
under oath before the Committee on 
Military Affairs that this line had to be 
built for national defense. It impugns 
the good faith of applications for pri- 
orities before the War Production Board 








which released the copper to them on 
the grounds of military necessity. And 
we are short of copper for shell cases. 

This arrogant, the-war-be-damned at- 
titude shown by this little clique of polit- 
ical plotters in the public power gang 
has grown into a national scandal. 

The recent hearings of the special 
committee of the Committee on Military 
Affairs, in which we reopened the sub- 
ject, brought out shocking disclosures. 
These include: 

First. An R. E. A. engineer sponsored 
by R. E. A., under oath, admitted that 
the Arkansas aluminum plant could be 
served without the Ark-La line. This 
substantiated similar statements by 
competent engineers representing two 
branches of the War Department—the 
Chemical Warfare Division and the 
Corps of Engineers. It follows that this 
transmission line constituted a deliber- 
ate and intentional 100-percent waste of 
copper by Federal bureaucrats seeking to 
expand their bureaucratic field of en- 
deavor in time of war. 

Second. The power which is being 
senselessly diverted from the Oklahoma 
Dam on the Grand River is sorely needed 
in Oklahoma for war industries. This ts 
additionally important because a “line 
loss” of more than 10 percent will be in- 
curred in transmitting this Oklahoma 
power to Arkansas. Some of the war- 
industry needs in Oklahoma include: 

(a) Production of zinc in the tri-State 
lead and zinc mining area 50 miles north 
of the Grand River Dam could be in- 
creased by 300,000,000 pounds annually 
if sufficient power were available for 
mine pumping and ore reduction. Testi- 
mony by the chairman of the Grand 
River Dam Authority to this effect was 
substantiated by figures approved by the 
War Production Board. The Nation’s 
war industries face an acute shortage of 
zine. 

(b) Construction of a chemical war- 
fare plant to cover 30,000 acres and con- 
suming 30,000 kilowatts at a point within 
sight of the Grand River Dam, probably 
the best spot for such a plant in the en- 
tire Southwest, cannot be started because 
the power from this dam is being ex- 
ported 200 miles—with resultant line 
loss—to a point wherein it is not required. 

(c) With 30,000 kilowatts, Oklahoma 
could go into production of the rare and 
vitally needed metal, magnesium, from 
its plentiful oil-field brines. In excess of 
36,000 kilowatts is being exported by the 
Arkansas-Louisiana line to assure, after 
line loss, delivery of 32,500 kilowatts to 
Arkansas. 

(d) One hundred thousand barrels of 
butane vitally needed for production of 
synthetic rubber, are going to waste daily 
in the Seminole oil fieid in Oklahoma be- 
cause there is not sufficient power to sup- 
ply the processors, although sufficient 
power is being exported on a “carrying 
coals to Newcastle” basis to Arkansas, 
where it is not required. 

Third. The ballyhoo 


posters which 


local agents of the Federal bureaucrats 
are ordered to tie on their trucks as they 
circulate along the countryside of Louisi- 
ana and Arkansas refer to the Arkansas- 








Louisiana line as “the accomplishment 
of 30,000 free southwestern farmers.” 
This is an empirical assertion which im- 
pugns the patriotism of every farmer 
member of the involved rural coopera- 
tives. 

Nothing could be further from the 
truth. The statement is of a piece with 
other propaganda by which these bureau- 
crats seek to justify their actions in the 
name of and in behalf of the interests of 
the farmer. 

The fact is that the farmer members 
have control over the policies of their 
cooperatives only when and if they ever 
free themselves from the burden of 100- 
percent debt they owe the Federal lend- 
ing agency—the R. E. A. If they only 
realized it, they have postponed the day 
of their freedom from the domination of 
their bureaucratic bankers when they 
were induced to borrow $5,000,000 more 
for a line that will serve no farm cus- 
tomers, is not necessary for defense, but 
furthers the strangle hold of their banker 
bureaucrats upon the power system of 
this Nation. 

To call them “free” in this sense is a 
joke. They have been induced, on the 
grounds of patriotism, by a Federal 
agency which they had no reason not 
to associate with the respect due to the 
United States Government and bearing 
the same prestige, to borrow money to 
build this line. To place the responsi- 
bility on these innocent and patriotic 
farmers is a fraud and a grave injustice 
to them. The Rural Electrification 
bureaucracy is responsible for this so- 
called accomplishment and cannot shift 
the blame to the farmers—as it is likely 
to do when the going gets tough. 

As a matter of fact, this line cannot 
serve rural customers. Reversion of the 
power from the dam to its source upon 
conclusion of the current contract, June 
1944, as provided in that contract pre- 
cludes service of Arkansas and Louisiana 
farmers with Oklahoma power. At the 
time the farmers were induced to borrow 
this money it was known that at best the 
demand for power at the aluminum plant 
would be temporary since permanent 
power facilities are being contracted for 
the plant at the site. It is possible, and 
indeed quite probable, that at some 
future time after the war this line— 
financed by the farmers of Arkansas and 
Louisiana—will be used to carry power 
out of Arkansas from the Government- 
owned aluminum plant’s power genera- 
tors to compete with privately owned 
power systems in other localities. 

This is far from the complete picture 
of the careless, irresponsible program the 
R. E. A. bureaucrats have carried on un- 
der disguise of assistance to the war ef- 
fort, a program for which they are di- 
verting so much copper from the real war 
effort. 

A second interim report is now being 
compiled by special committee No. 3 of 
the Committee on Military Affairs of the 
House of Representatives, and will soon 
be published, which will develop this 
story in further detail. 

Meanwhile, American shell factories 
are being shut down for want of copper 
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to make shell cases and the program for 
target practice in the American Army 
has for some time been curtailed for want 
of ammunition due to the lack of copper 
for cartridges. 





Automobile Tax Stamps 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RAYMOND S. SPRINGER 


OF 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 11, 1942 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
existing law the people of this Nation 
will be required to purchase use stamps 
or stickers for their automobiles on or 
before July 1, 1942. Those stamps are 
now on sale. If the people do not pur- 
chase these stamps for their automobiles, 
they will be unable to use their cars, or, 
if they do use their cars, they will violate 
existing law. 

The question of rationing gasoline gen- 
erally has never been determined. The 
people in the Central and Midwestern 
States, where gasoline is plentiful] and 
where there is no necessity to ration that 
commodity, are greatly confused as to 
whether they should pay their $5 for the 
use-tax stamp for their car or whether 
the rationing program will be inaugu- 
rated and deprive them of the use of 
their car after they have purchased their 
stamp. 

Those in charge of the rationing of 
gasoline and tires should advise the 
people on this subject. It is unfair to 
the people of this Nation to compel them 
to purchase the use-tax stamps in order 
to use their cars and then to deprive 
them of the use of their cars by the en- 
forcement of a rationing program after 
they have purchased the stamps. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I call upon 
those in power to fully advise the people 
upon this subject and to inform them 
whether there to be a Nation-wide 
rationing of gasoline, and the nature and 
extent of it, before the people are forced 
to purchase the use-tax stamps in order 
to lawfully operate their automobiles 
The people in my home State of Indiana 


INDIANA 


is 


and in every Central and Midwestern 
State want to know whether one depart- 
ment of Government will force them to 
buy stamps in order to use their cars and 
another department of Government will 
issue a rationing order which will operate 


as an absolute prohibition against the 
use of their cars for essential p\ 
This information should be given at once 
to the people. If our Government fails 
to fully advise the people on this su 
and the people purchase the use-t 
stamps in accordance with law, and tl 

are deprived of the use of their cars by a 
needless rationing order in thoss tic 


where rationing is unnece ry that 
would operate as a fraud upon the peo} 
of this Nation, and such omission would 
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create disunity among all of the people 
of this country. 

I urge that the utmost fairness be evi- 
denced by our Government in this par- 
ticular. Tell the people what you pro- 
pose to do regarding the rationing of 
gasoline in every section of our Nation, 
and the people will then know what 
they should do. Do not resort to secrecy 
in this matter. There has been too 
much secrecy already. 


Farmers, What About It? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 11, 1942 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, we 
should all be familiar with the decision 
of the United States Supreme Court in 
the case of the Teamsters’ Union of New 
York, rendered on March 2, 1942, where 
they maintained, so far as Federal law is 
cencerned, the right of unions to levy 
tribute upon every truckload of food or 
merchandise entering the city of New 
York—$8.41 for a small truck, $9.42 for 
a large one. 

The practice is not confined to New 
York. It is followed in Chicago and De- 
troit, and from Kansas and Minnesota 
come reports of this racketeering, this 
practice, which Chief Justice Stone, dis- 
senting in the case just referred to, char- 
acterized as making “common-law rob- 
bery an innocent pastime.” 

Note this communication from Wich- 
ita, Kans. The letter reads as follows: 

MarcuH 23, 1942 

ites Conogre e7 
13 our truck delivered a load to 
the Apex Oil Products Co. of Minneapolis and 
on leaving warehouse was stopped by 
representatives of the Teamsters Union and 
taken to their headquarters and held for 
$31.50 dues. Our driver called us and by our 
calling back and having Mr. Hornibrook, of 
the Apex Oil Products Co., obtain police es- 
cort our driver was able to leave the city and 
State We sent our driver back with another 
load on the 17th and he had with him on 
this trip the application and the money to 
buy a license for the truck. He called Mr 
Hornibrook before entering Minneapolis and 
I that the union would not per- 
to unload at their warehouse 
would have to unload out- 
ts. He was unable to come 
sapolis or St. Paul to obtain the 

W appears that the union shall 

iter Minneapolis and we shall 
operate our truck Minnesota 

will not need a license 
wired Governor 


To All United St 
On March 


their 


14 we Stassen 
Ss’ union of Mint polis has 
ruck and demands that our 
union before they permit him 
I ta in the United States 
permit such outrageous 


from this wire. We 
t Minne- 
would like to know if the State 


ny suggestions how this 


reply 


) Operate our truck in 








may be done without paying blackmail to 
the unions. 
Yours very truly, 
SouTHWEST GREASE & O11 Co., 
H. A. Mayor. 


Tv substantiate the allegations of that 
letter is an affidavit of the driver of the 
truck, Emerson Monroe, which reads as 
follows: 

AFFIDAVIT 
STATE OF KANSAS, 
Sedgwick County, ss: 

Emerson Monroe, of lawful age, being first 
duly sworn on oath, deposes and states: 

I am 42 years of age, and I live at 208 North 
Charles Street, Wichita, Kans. I am em- 
ployed by the Southwest Grease & Oil Co., of 
Wichita, Kans., as truck driver, and I have 
been so engaged for a period of 1 year. 

I was instructed to take a load of grease to 
the Apex Oil Co. warehouse, Minneapolis, 
Minn., and I arrived with this load of grease 
on Friday, March 13, 1942, and unloaded the 
grease at the Apex Oil Co. warehouse. The 
next day, Saturday, I loaded my truck with 
oil for the return trip about 1 p. m., and 
started out Plymouth Avenue to Lyndale 
Avenue to reach United States Highway 65. 

When I reached Lyndale Avenue and had 
started south a green Pontiac automobile 
drew alongside and ahead of me and forced 
me to the curb. Two men got out of this 
Pontiac and demanded to see my union card. 
I asked them what union, and they ‘said, 
“What the hell is this? Come on down to the 
office.” I went to the teamsters’ union head- 
quarters or office at Third and Plymouth, 
where they told me to park the truck in a 
lot across the street and come in 

I went into the office where there were two 
or three other men, and one of these men said 
to me, “We want $31 to join the teamsters’ 
union before you leave town.” I said, “I do 
not have $31.” He said, “You had better get 
your boss on the telephone.” I then called 
Mr. Harold Mayor, at Wichita, and told him 
that the teamsters’ union had me up there 
and would not let me go. He wanted to know 
why, and I told hir that they wanted $31 
for me to join the union. He said, “Isn’t this 
a free country? Let me talk to them.” I 
turned the phone over to one of these men 
and said, “My boss wants to talk to you.” One 
of the two men who stopped me talked to Mr. 
Mayor on the phone and then turned the 
phone back to me. Then Mr. Mayor talked to 
another of these men who were in the team- 
sters’ union office when I was brought in, 
and then I talked to Mr. Mayor again on the 
phone. He advised me to call Mr. Howard 
Hornibrook, the manager of the Apex Oil Co., 
our customer, there at Minneapolis, and ex- 
plain my predicament tc him 

The union men said I could talk to Horni- 
brook and that I could take my truck over 
there if I wanted to but not to leave town 
with it. 

Whiie I was in the teamsters’ union office 
waiting for Mr. Hornibrook tc send the car 
ifter me, which he stated he would do, these 
members of the teamsters’ union who were 
present were discussing their activities as 
labor union men, discussing strikes that had 
been called and various other matters. One 
of the men stated that they had collected 
over $1,000 in dues in that office that morn- 
ing. When Mr. Hornibrook’s car arrived, I 
went over to his office in his car and told 
him what had happened, leaving my truck 
parked across from the teamsters’ union 
office 

Mr. Hornibrook called the police and then 
I talked with the police on the phone and 
gave them complete information as to what 
had happened. The police told me to go 
back to my truck and they would send me a 
squad car and they would escort me out of 
town. I went back to my truck and started 


» the office. 
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my motor and a few minutes later the police 
squad car arrived and one of the officers came 
up and talked with me, then went back and 
talked with another officer in the squad car. 
Then one of the teamsters’ union men came 
up and asked me if I had called the police or 
if my boss had. I told him that my boss did. 
The police officer then came back to my truck 
and talked to the union man and then turned 
to me and told me “to get started.” 

I again started out of town along Plymouth 
Avenue to Lyndale in my loaded truck. Three 
men from the teamsters’ union office started 
following me in the green Pontiac car The 
police squad car was following me. This con- 
tinued to Lakeville, Minn. At Lakeville, the 
Minneapolis police officers in the squad car 
turned me over to the sheriff's office, and then 
the sheriff or a deputy escorted me to Farm- 
ington, Minn. The teamsters’ union men in 
the green Pontiac continued to follow me 
to Farmington 

At Farmington, Minn., the sheriff had me 
stop and he put out a call for the highway 
patrol officers and a Minnesota highway 
patrolman in uniform in a highway patrol car 
escorted me to Northfield, Minn. When we 
reached Northfield, Minn., it was apparent 
that the men from the Teamsters Union in 
the green Pontiac car had stopped following 
me—at Farmington—so the highway patrol 
officer started back, and I proceeded on my 
return trip without further incident 

Further affiant sayeth not. 

EMERSON MONROE. 


Subscribed and sworn to before me, a 
notary public, in and for the county and 
State aforesaid this 28th day of April 1942. 

| SEAL | CELESTE MAYEE, 

Notary Public. 

My commission expires March 26, 1943. 


Also attached is an affidavit from the 
president of the Apex Oil] Products Co., 
as follows: 


STATE OF MINNESOTA, 
County of Hennepin, ss: 

Howard G. Hornibrook being first duly 
sworn upon oath deposes and says: 

That at all times mentioned herein, the 
affiant war and is the president of the Apex 
Oil Products Co., which is engaged in the 
manufacture ».f petroleum products with its 
principal place of business located at 100 
North Seventeenth Avenue, in the city of 
Minneapolis, in the county of Hennepin, and 
State of Minnesota 

That about the 13th day of March 1942, 
the Southwest Grease & Oil Co., a corpora- 
tion, with offices at 225 West Waterman 
Street, Wichita, Kans., sent one of its trans- 
port trucks, driven by one of its own drivers, 
a Mr. Emerson Monroe, to deliver a load 
of grease to the Apex Oil Products Co. at its 
said principal place of business in said city 
of Minneapolis. The truck arrived in the 
city of Minneapolis on the night of Friday, 
March 13, 1942, and Mr. Monroe left the 
truck overnight in the warehouse of the 
Apex Oil Products Co. Mr. Monroe came 
back the following morning, March 14, 1942, 
and with the help of employees of the Apex 
Oil Products Co., unloaded the truck 

The truck was then loaded with lubricat- 
ing oii which was to be hauled from the 
Apex Oil Products Co. to Wichita, Kans. 
The load was read, about noon on said 
March 14 and Mr. Monroe left the ware- 
house with the truck and started on his 
trip back to Wichita. 

The affiant shortly thereafter went out to 
lunch and upon his return to the office, 
about 1:30 p. m., learned that Mr. Monroe 
had tried to reach him by phone. A few 
minutes later Mr. Monroe called again by 
phone, and stated to affant that he was 
being held in the office of Truck Drivers’ 
Union, Local No. 544, which is located at 257 








Plymouth Avenue, North, about five blocks 
from the warehouse of the Apex Oil Prod- 


ucts Co. Mr. Monroe also told affiant over 
the phone, at said time, that he was told by 
those representing the union in its office 
that he would have to pay some amount 
over $30 for union initiation fees and dues 
before they would let him leave the union 
office or tet him drive his truck. 

Mr. Monroe told affiant later that day 
that a union representative had stopped 
Mr. Monroe and the truck on a public street 
in said city of Minneapolis and that said 
representative had told him (Mr. Monroe) 
that he had better drive the truck into a 
parking lot directly across the street from 
where the union headquarters are located, 
and that Mr. Monroe did so. Then the rep- 
resentative asked him to go te the union 
headquarters and also advised him to call 
the office of the Apex Oil Products Co. to 
see if he could get the money to join the 
union from that company. Mr. Monroe also 
told affiant that he telephoned Mr. Harold 
Mayor, president of the Southwest Grease & 
Oil Co., at Wichita, Kans., and told Mr. Mayor 
what the union was asking him to do and 
that Mr. Mayor advised him not to join the 
union unless he (Mr. Monroe) wanted to do 
so, and that Mr. Mayor also talked to a Mr. 
Brennan, business representative of the union 
and that Mr Brennan told Mr. Mayor that he 
(Mr. Brennan) would see that the truck of 
the Southwest Grease & Oil Co. was not 
driven on the streets of the city of Min- 
neapolis unless the driver of the said South- 
west Grease & Oil Co. joined and belonged 
to said Local Union No. 544 in Minneapolis 

At the time that Mr. Monroe telephoned 
affiant, affiant asked him why he did not 
come to the office of the Apex Oil Products 
Co. and talk to him (affiant) about the mat- 
ter, and Mr. Monroe said that he was being 
held at the union headquarters while wait- 
ing for the thirty some dollars with which 
to become a union member Affiant told 
Mr. Monroe to ask the representatives of 
the union if they had kidnapped him and 
were holding him as a captive, and the rep- 
resentatives of the union then told Mr. Mon- 
roe that they were not forcibly detaining 
him. At the same time affiant told Mr. Mon- 
roe that he was sending a car of the Apex 
Oil Products Co. which would be in front 
of the union headquarters in a few minutes 
and that unless he was outside so that he 
could be driven back to the office of the 
Apex Oil Products Co., that action would be 
taken to see why he was being held against 
his will at the office of the said union head- 
quarters 

Mr. Monroe came back to the office of the 
Apex Oil Products Co. and on a consultation 
by phone between affiant and Mr. Mayor, 
president of the Southwest Grease & Oil Co., 
it was decided to ask for police protection to 
escort Mr. Monroe and the truck out of the 
city of Minneapolis. 

The police department of the city of Minne- 
apolis very courteously furnished two squad 
cars to escort Mr. Monroe and the truck. 
One of the squad cars escorted the truck to 
the city limits of the city of Minneapolis and 
the other squad car escorted it to Farming- 
ton, Minn., a distance of about 20 miles from 
the city limits of the city of Minneapolis. 
The police felt that this was necessary be- 
cause four men from union headquarters 
with an automobile followed the said truck. 
The affiant saw these four men enter the car 
and follow the truck. Affiant and Mr. George 
Cochrane, vice president of the Apex Oil 
Products Co., in another car followed the car 
with the four men. During the trip to 
Farmington, affiant saw the car with the four 
men frequently drive in front of the truck 
and by slowing down caused the truck to 
slow down and go into extra-low gear and 
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apparently at times tried to force the truck 
off the road. 

The next day Mr. Brennan, business agent 
of Truck Drivers’ Local Union, No. 544, told 
the affiant that he (Mr. Brennan) would not 
allow the truck of the Southwest Grease & 
Oil Co. to ever come back into the city of 
Minneapolis unless the driver joined the 
union at Minneapolis and paid initiation 
fees and dues and Mr. Brennan also then 
told affiant that he (Mr. Brennan) would see 
that the Station Operators’ Union and the 
union men who worked for the Apex Oil 
Products Co. would be notified not to unload 
or handle any grease which would be brought 
to the city of Minneapolis by a truck of the 
Southwest Grease & Oil Co. Also, on this 
Same day, the shipping clerk in the back of 
the warehouse of the Apex Oil Products Co. 
was notified by a representative of the union 
not to permit any of the men employed by 
the Apex Oil Products Co. to unload a truck 
of the Southwest Grease & Oil Co. 

Howarp G. HORNIBROOK. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 
12th day of May 1942. 

| SEAL] A. J. Coox, 

Notary Public, Hennepin County, Minn. 

My commission expires August 27, 1942. 


The situation was called to the atten- 
tion of Governor Stassen and Congress- 
man JOHN M. Houston by wire, and a 
letter from the Western Union Telegraph 
Co., at Wichita, Kans., dated May 9, 1942, 
confirms delivery of the two telegrams. 

So far as I have been able to learn, the 
practice of holding up and making truck 
drivers stand and deliver to union racket- 
eers has not been ended in Minnesota. 
Attached hereto is a copy of a letter 
written to Nordlin, Oliver & Pleva, of St. 
Paul, Minn., which gives a summary of 
the situation as it prevails in Minne- 
apolis: 

May 8, 1942. 
NORDLIN, OLIVER & PLEVA, 
Attorneys at Law, Pioneer Building, 
St. Paul, Minn. 
(Attention Mr. George Nordlin.) 

DEAR Mr. Norpiin: Confirming our conver- 
sation yesterday, I would like to give you a 
few facts regarding what happened on March 
13 to the driver of the Southwest Grease & 
Oil Co.’s truck here in Minneapolis 

On March 13 the Southwest Grease & Oil 
Co., a corporation with offices at 225 West 
Waterman Street, Wichita, Kans., sent one 
of their own transport trucks, driven by their 
own driver, Mr. Emerson Monroe, to deliver a 
load of grease> to the Apex Oil Products Co., 
100 Seventeenth Avenue N., Minneapolis, 
Minn. This truck arrived in Minneapolis the 
evening of Friday, March 13, and the driver 
left the truck here at our warehouse for the 
night. He came back the following morning 
and with the help of our employees unloaded 
this truck on Saturday morning, March 14 

This truck was again loaded with lubricat- 
ing oil that was to be hauled from our plant 
here at Minneapolis to Wichita, Kans. The 
load was completed about noon on Saturday, 
March 14, and the driver left our warehouse 
to start his trip back to Wichita. The writer 
and several other salesmen went out for lunch, 
and when we got back to our office again 
about 1:30 p. m. we found that the South- 
west Grease & Oil Co.’s driver had tried to 
reach us by telephone. A few minutes later 
this driver, Mr. Monroe, called us again to 
say that he was being held over at the 
Drivers’ Union, No. 544 office, located about 
five blocks from our warehouse on Plymouth 
Avenue N. This driver, Mr. Monroe, told me 
over the telephone that he would have to 
pay thirty-some-odd dollars for union ini- 
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tiation fees and dues before the union would 
let him go or let him drive his Southwest 
truck. 

The union representative stopped Mr. Mon- 
roe on a public street here in Minneapolis 
and told him he had better drive his truck 
in a parking lot directly across the street 
from his office, which he did; and then he was 
asked to go to the union headquarters, and it 
was at this time that he was advised to call 
our office here at the Apex Oil Products Co. to 
see if he could get the money from us to join 
the union. Mr. Monroe telephoned Mr. 
Harold Mayor, president of the Southwest 
Grease & Oil Co., and told Mr. Mayor what 
the union was asking him to do, and Mr 
Mayor advised Mr. Monroe not to join the 
union unless he wanted to. Mr. Mayor also 
talked to Mr. Brennan, business representa- 
tive of No. 544, on the telephone, and Mr. 
Brennan told Mr. Mayor that he would see 
that the Southwest truck was not driven on 
the streets of Minneapolis unless the South- 
west Grease & Oil Co.’s driver joined and be- 


longed to our local No. 544 union here in 
Minneapolis. 
When Mr. Monroe telephoned me about 


getting the money to join the union and to 
tell me he was at union headquarters, I 
asked him why he didn’t come over to the 
Apex Oil Products Co.’s office and talk to me 
about the situation. Mr. Monroe told me he 
was being held at the union headquart 
waiting for the $30 to become a un.on m 
ber. When I told him to ask the union offi- 
cials if they had kidnapped him and were 
holding him as a captive, the union offici 
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told Mr. Monroe that they were not forcibly 
holding him. As that time I told Mr. Mon- 
roe that we were sending over our own Car 
from the Apex Oil Products’ office, which 
would drive in front of the union headquar- 
ters in a few minutes. and that unlers ! 
was outside so that he could drive back to 
our office with us, we would take action 
see why he was being held against his will 
at the office of the union headquarters 

After Mr. Monroe got back to the A ¢ Oi 
Products Co.’s office and upon consuitat 
by telephone between the writer and M1 
Mayor, president of the Southwest Grease & 
Oil, it was decided to ask for police protec- 
tion from the city of Minneapolis to ¢ 
the driver, Mr. Monroe, out of the cit; 
Minneapolis 

We do want to say at this time t he 
city police policy of Minneapolis wa 
efficient and courteous i lo} zt 
cars to escort this truck 1d dr C ‘ 
the squad cars followed to the « 
and the other escorted the truck out 
Farmington, Minn., a distance of 
miles from the city limits The 
thought this was necessary becau the 
Southwest Grease & Oil truck was being f 
lowed by an automobile with four me 
union headquarters. The writer yj 
saw these men enter their car and follo' 
the Southwest truck. The writer and M: 
George Cochrane, vice president of the Apex 
Oil Products Co., followed these union men 
the two squad cars and the Southwest 
Grease & Oil truck as far as Farmington 
During the trip out to Farmington, thi 
union car got in front of the Southwest 
Grease truck and slowed down, forcing the 
truck to drive in extra low gear, and tried t 
force the truck off the highway 

The city of Minneapolis police stopped 
Farmington and got the county sh T 
escort the Southwest truck beyond the 
of Farmington, and it was after this cou 
sheriff followed the truck a good ways out 
the country that the union automobile and 
the four men from union headquarte: 
turned around and drove back M ap- 
olis. The writer and Mr. Cochrane followed 


the Southwest truck a few miles 
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then decided as long as the sheriff of that 
county was going as the escort that it would 
be safe to return to Minneapolis and let this 
driver continue on his way back to Wichita. 

Mr. Brennan, business agent of the No. 544 
Truck Driver's Union, told the writer the 
next day that he would not allow the South- 
west Grease & Oil Co. to ever come back into 
Minneapolis unless the driver joined the 
union and the driver paid the union here at 
Minneapolis the initiation fees and dues, 
and Mr. Brennan also told the writer that 
he would see that the Station Operator's 
Union and the union men that work for our 
company would be notified not to unload 
or handle any grease that was brought here 
by the Southwest Grease truck. Our ship- 
ping clerk in the back of our warehouse was 
notified this same day not to allow any of 
our men to unload the Southwest truck. 

I am giving you these facts, Mr. Nordlin, 
fuid also sending you a copy of a letter dated 
April 22, signed by HaroLtp KNUTSON, Repre- 
sentative for the State of Minnesota, asking 
for more information regarding this truck 
deal, and I would also like to acquaint you 
with the fact that Harold Mayor wired Hon. 
jiarold Stassen, Governor of the State of Min- 
nesota, on Saturday, March 14, and was very 
much surprised to find that he has never 
received an answer to his wire. Mr. Mayor 
thought it might be well to advise some of 
the Senators and Representatives in Washing- 
ton about this situation and it was through 
this letter that Harotp KNUTSON asked Mr. 
Mayor to get some facts regarding the above 
incident 

We would like to have you prepare a sworn 
affidavit according to the information con- 
tained in the letter enclosed herewith of 
April 25 from Mr. Mayor. If you will send 
this affidavit to me, I will have this signed 
by a notary public and send it on to Mr. 
Mayor so that he in turn can forward this 
affidavit to Mr. KNUTSON. 

It might be well, while we are on the sub- 
ject, to tell you that the writer personally 
called the State police department three dif- 
ferent times the Saturday afternoon of March 
14 and tried to get police protection from the 
State from the city limits of Minneapolis to 
escort the Southwest truck part way or to 
the Iowa State line. I was told that the 
regular office of the Minnesota Highway De- 
partment, State police department, was 
closed on Saturday afternoon and was given 
another telephone number by the police de- 
partment of Minneapolis to call in an emer- 
gency. A lady answered this number but 
toid me that it would be pretty hard on Sat- 


or 


urday afternoon to do anything regarding 
police protection because the regular office 
was closed. It does seem to me that the citi- 


zens of the State of Minnesota are entitled 
to protection on Saturday afternoon or after 
hours just as well as they are during the 
8-hour working day that the offices are open 
in the State highway department. As long 

the State police are on duty 24 hours of 
the day it would seem that some arrangement 
should be made where a citizen might get in 


touch with the proper authorities to estab- 


lish such contact as would be necessary to get 
protection when it is needed, even though 
that be on Saturday afternoon or regular 
worki1 hour I would suggest that you 





Governor's secretary and maybe we 
rmation on this point, too 


for your consideration, we 


ret some init 


Thanking you 


very truly 

Apex Or Propucts Co 

While our men are fighting on the 
seven seas and on all the islands thereof 
and while our armed forces are being 
sent to every continent, does anyone in 
this House know of any reason why those 
charged with the enforcement of the law 








should not see to it that law-abiding 
American citizens are permitted to de- 
liver merchandise to any of the cities, 
towns, or villages, or to use the highways 
of our country, without being held up, 
made to stand and deliver? 

Frankly now, what is the difference in 
principle between the practice of those 
who compel a man to pay for the use of 
the highway and the ordinary highway 
robber? 





Price Ceilings on Seasonal Merchandise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ROBERT F. JONES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 11, 1942 


Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, so that the 
Members of the House may see the prob- 
lems of a small business man in my dis- 
trict, I save asked permission to include 
the following letter and copy of telegram 
addressed to Leon Henderson, the Price 
Administrator. I hope that the member- 
ship will read this letter and telegram to 
acquaint themselves with the effect of 
the summary orders of the Office of Price 
Administration on seasonable merchan- 
dise. 

Superior, INc., 
Piqua, Ohio, May 28, 1942. 
Hon. ROBERT JONES, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

HONORABLE Sir: Enclosed find a copy of a 
telegram sent to the Price Administrator, 
Mr. Leon Henderson, by the Underwear Insti- 
tute, of which we were a cosigner. This tele- 
gram prays for relief on seasonable merchan- 
dise and should not be construed as an ap- 
peal on general products of which there has 
been no great change 

The price ceilings of March probably work 
more hardship on those retailers, manufac- 
turers, and wholesalers who were dividing 
their inventory with their customer than it 
does on those firms who operated more on a 
replacement basis 

The Office of Price Administration in- 
creased the ceiling on yarn prices toward the 
end of March, and underwear men did not 
take those increases into account in their 
March selling prices. Then again the selling 
price or offering price in March on heavy- 
weight underwear for delivery later does not 
constitute ceiling price on such goods. 

The material supply situation is, in some 
cases, forcing a decrease in unit production 
in the industry. thereby causing an increase 
in overhead co.t on each garment, not to 
mention the fact that there is no stability of 
the productive labor cost. 

It has been our experience that where our 
suppliers have not had their prices in line 
with replacement costs as of March that 
these suppliers are refusing to sell, thereby 
weeding out a lot of necessary items because 
of the fact that they are definitely money 
losers, not only for our suppliers but for our- 
selves as manufacturers and for our retail 
customers as the distributors of our products. 
It is quite patent that the relief sought by 
this industry is necessary for the distributors 
of their products under the maximum-price 
order. No doubt the retailers are presenting 
their side of this case, and interjection in 
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their behalf from the manufacturers, such as 
ourselves, who sell direct to the retail trade, 
is unnecessary. 
Very truly yours, 
Superior, INC., 
C. F. Sticker, Secretary. 


Piqua, OnI0, May 22, 1942, 
Mr. LEON HENDERSON, 
Administrator, 
Office of Price Administration, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The underwear, fabric glove, and allied 
products industry endorses the objective of 
the maximum-price order and pledges its best 
effort in establishing and maintaining fair 
ceiling prices on its product. The industry 
is to be commended for having priced and 
sold its product through March based upon 
materials purchased earlier at prices well. be- 
low existing ceiling prices. The industry will 
suffer severe hardship on most of its products 
under the maximum-price order and recog- 
nizes its patriotic duty to suffer such hard- 
ships, but on that portion of its products 
which represents seasonal goods, together 
with certain specialties of its allied products 
division, it pleads for relief for itself and its 
distributors because of its inability to con- 
tinue operations unless relief is granted. 
Ceiling prices having been placed by the 
Federal Government on the materials used by 
our industry, ceiling prices on our product 
should be based on current ceiling-price cost 
of such materials plus labor and expense cost 
in the industry in March 1942, plus such fair 
mark-up as will enable the industry to con- 
tinue to produce a commodity essential to 
the health, safety, and welfare of both our 
armed forces and our civilian population. 
We plead for prompt relief for our industry 
and its distributors under the maximum- 
price order so that we may “carry on” in this 
period of emergency. 





Capital Gains Tax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 11, 1942 


Mr.CELLER. Mr. Speaker, an outline 
of the proposals which the Ways and 
Means Committee expects to make to the 
House of Representatives is beginning 
to emerge. Although it is recognized that 
no definite conclusions have been reached 
by Congress on the subject of capital 
gains, it may be useful to draw attention 
to certain aspects of the committee’s 
tentative findings. 

Two objectives undoubtedly dominate 
congressional thought in regard to the 
taxation of capital gains: 

(a) That maximum revenue be ob- 
tained to support the war effort. 

(b) That the wealth of the Nation be 
preserved, so far as possible, in order 
that industry and agriculture can oper- 
ate at full efficiency, both to furnish 
adequate supplies for war purposes and 
for providing as high a scale of living 
to the civilian population as circum- 
stances permit. 

Application of the capital gains tax, 
like all other taxes, should also be de- 








signed to do justice as among various 
groups and various individuals of the 
population. 

As to the first primary objective, the 
statistical record shows plainly that high 
rates of tax on capital gains merely result 
in restricted sales of capital assets, not 
in increased revenue. For the individual 
always has option of selling or not selling, 
and merely refraining from sale of cap- 
ital assets by definition results in com- 
plete avoidance of the capital-gains tax. 
You cannot make a man sell. Hence you 
cannot force him to pay a tax. 

Representatives of the Treasury were 
requested to present evidence of yield 
from the capital gains tax at the rates 
which the Treasury proposed. It is be- 
lieved that the public record does not 
show a response by the Treasury to this 
request of the committee. The revenue 
from the tax on capital gains has de- 
clined steadily until the yield in 1940 was 
only thirteen million. Treasury figures 
for 1941 will actually show a deficit. 
Treasury officials will not deny this. 
Moreover, evidence before the Ways and 
Means Committee that increased rates 
lead to lower rather than higher reve- 
nue, as presented by witnesses, was not 
successfully challenged by the Treasury. 
Finally, both the imposition of a capital- 
gains tax, as well as a high rate, run 
counter to the experience of foreign 
countries, as was presented by compe- 
tent witnesses. Only two countries im- 
pose such a tax, the United States and 
Germany, but Germany imposes it on 
occupied territory only. 

Remember we are at war. 
raise revenue—billions of it. The devil 
with reforms. Let us get the money. 
Lower rates will get it. Lower rates and 
shorter holding period will stimulate sales 
of securities, real estate, and other cap- 
ital assets. Increased sales will bring 
more revenue. Some speculation may be 
induced. What of it? If some few, as it 
were, want to “short crop,” let them. 
What harm is done? 

The Treasury has recognized the im- 
portance of maintaining the capital as- 
sets of banks and insurance companies. 
Presumably this is because these institu- 
tions are custodians of the savings of 
the American people. But the American 
people have other segments of their sav- 
ings invested in stocks and bonds, and 
it is equally important for them to pre- 
serve the capital value of these assets. 
Thus the position of the Treasury, which 
Was properly applied to banks and in- 
surance companies, should be extended 
to cover the private savings, as well as 
the institutionalized savings, of a great 
body of American citizens. 

Little progress will be made in protect- 
ing the value of capital assets until dis- 
tinction between a balance sheet and an 
income account is accepted by the Treas- 
ury and by Congress, as well as by the 
accounting profession. Capital gain is 
not income; capital loss is not a deduc- 


We must 





tion from income. Both are balance- 
sheet items. Therefore the Treasury is 
in error in attempting to harmonize 
rates on capital gains “with the surtax 
rates tentatively adopted by the Ways 
and Means Committee.” Capital gains— 
or losses—and normal income are not 
comparable; they are different economic 
phenomena, and no single tax measure 
can be devised which is appropriate for 
both. Until the effort is abandoned, and 
proper plans are sought for taxing in- 
come, on the one hand, and for dealing 
with capital gains and losses, so as to 
protect the national wealth, on the other, 
there is little likelihood of making satis- 
factory progress. Hence the rate of nor- 
mal tax or surtax on ordinary income at 
any given time has no relevance to the 
manner in which capital gains and losses 
should be treated. Yet the entire Treas- 
ury case for its proposals in regard to 
capital gains is based upon this confusion 
of thought. 

At various points the Treasury recog- 
nizes the prime importance of maintain- 
ing the value of capital assets. Thus its 
expert, Mr. Paul, ‘states: 

Limited deduction should be permitted as a 
means of aiding taxpayers with small losses, 


If the principle is correct, however, 
that capital losses should be offset 
against ordinary income, then it should 
be generalized to all losses. But this in 
turn would recognize the assimilation of 
capital losses to ordinary income, a pro- 
cedure which violates the canons of eco- 
nomics and of sound accounting. 

In like manner, the Treasury recom- 
mends that “the present distinction be- 
tween short-term and long-term losses 
be abolished” in the case of corporations. 
But why is this procedure valid in the 
case of corporations and inadmissible in 
the case of individuals? It is important 
to maintain the solvency of corporations. 
This is necessary to furnish jobs to our 
people, revenue to our Government, and 
products for the support of civilian life 
and for the prosecution of the war. An 
individual’s capital is equally important, 
both to himself and as a factor in na- 
tional welfare. 

Hence it must be shown affirmatively 
that a distinction between short-term 
and long-term gains or losses is neces- 
sary in the case of individuals, or such 
period should not arbitrarily be intro- 
duced. What are the possible abuses if 
the whole concept of a holding period, 
whether short or long, should be aban- 
doned? It has been suggested that per- 
sons in the higher income brackets would 
then sell dividend-paying stocks just 
prior to the date when such stocks go 
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ex dividend and repurchase such stocks | 
after they have gone ex dividend. Since | 


in normal times it may be presumed that 
the value of the stock will increase by 
the amount of the dividend from the 
time that it has gone ex dividend to the 
next dividend date, it may be plausible 
to argue that a wealthy taxpayer could 
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obtain capital gains rather than ordi- 
nary income, and thus escape his proper 
share of taxes if a low rate of capital- 
gains tax should be adopted. 

Under existing legislation sales of 
dividend-paying stocks do not occur 
prior to ex-dividend dates with subse- 
quent repurchases in order to substitute 
capital gains for dividend income. The 
provisions of section 118 (a) of the In- 
ternal Revenue Code effectively prevent 
this practice in a period of declining 
markets, inasmuch as stocks sold at a 
loss can only be purchased after 30 days 
if such transactions are to escape classi- 
fication as wash sales. And markets 
have been declining for 2 years. 

Clearly, such a practice would make no 
appeal except to a person in the compara- 
tively high income tax brackets. For 
purposes of study, a taxpayer in the 60- 
percent bracket has been selected. Ifthe 
income of a person in such a bracket 
should be derived from dividends, he 
would need to hold securities with a value 
of $1,00C,000 with a dividend yield of 6 
percent. Probably such a person would 
diversify his holdings among at least 20 
stocks, in which case the holdings would 
have an average value of $30,000. Dur- 
ing Marck 1942, the flat average price of 
all stocks listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange was $34.52 per share. Thus a 
$50,000 fund would involve average hold- 
ings in each security of approximately 
1,450 shares. Hence sales of 39,000 
shares prior to ex-dividend dates and cor- 
responding purchases after those dates 
would be required, or total transactions 
involving more than 150,000 shares per 
annum in order to put the plan into prac- 
tice. 

The magnitude of transactions is suf- 
ficient proof that the plan could not be 
put into effect. Even if one or two per- 
sons in the higher income brackets should 
meke the attempt, the scheme would be 
self-defeating, since pressure to sell prior 
to the dividend date would lower the 
average price which could be obtained. 
In like manner, unusually heavy demand 
to purchase after the dividend date would 
raise the average price. Therefore, if 
even a moderate number of persons at- 
tempted to make such sales and pur- 
chases the spread between the pre-divi- 
dend and post-dividend would narrow to 
a point where the effort would not be 
worth while. 

The capital gains and losses bill of- 
fered by the late lamented Congressman 
Boland contains the formula of tax that 
the Ways and Means Committee should 
follow. 

Capital gains and losses 

The following compares capital gains and 
loss provisions of the present law with 
changes: (1) As recommended by the Treas- 
ury; (2) under the pending Boland bill; and 
(3) under tentative schedules of the Ways 
and Means Committee. We can’t say how 
these provisions will be amended, but changes 
are certain and the table illustrates the op- 


| posing schools of thought. 
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Present law 





1, HOLDING PERIODS 
hort-term: Not over 18 months_- | 
Long-tet . 
Over 151 24 months 
Over 24 mont 
2. PERCENT OF GAIN OR LOSS TAKEN INTO ACCOUNT 
hort-term, 100 percent. iis i | 


Long-term s eee coeseoesseseus 
Over 18 not over 24 months: 6634. 
Over 24 months: 50 


3. ALLOWANCE OF LOSSES AGAINST GAINS AND AGAINST 
OTHER INCOME 
Short-term ioss allowed only against short-term gain 
Statutory long-term loss allowed (a) against long- | 
ter 1 (4) against other income (includ- 
ir hort-term gain) to extent that consequent 
reduct tax does not exceed 30 percent of 
the | 
4. TAX RATE ON GAINS 
Net short-term gain: Normal and surtax rates 


Statutory net long-term gain: Normal and surtax rates 
rcent rat 


or 30 percen te, Whichever less 


LOSS CARRY-OVER 














Short-term: Not over 18 months 
Long-term: Over 18 months... 


Short-term: 100 percent 


Long-term: 50........... 


Short-term loss and statutory long-term loss | 
allowed against short-term gain and statu- | 
tory long-term gain. | 








A. INDIVIDUALS AND TAXABLE FIDUCIARIES 


Treasury proposal 





Boland bill 





None distinguished - -- 


100 percent regardless 
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Provisions tentatively approved by House 
Ways and Means Committee 





Short-term: Not over 15 months, 
Long-term: Over 15 months. 


Short-term: 100 percent. 


of period held. 


Entire loss 


Net statutory loss allowed up to $1,00( income, 
against other income, 
Net short-term gain: Normal and surtax rates 
Statutory net long-term gain: Norma! and sur- 
tax rates or 60-percent rate, Whichever less. 














against gain; not al- 
lowed against other 


A flat rate of 10 percent 


Long-term: 50, 


Short-term loss and statutory long-term loss 
allowed against either short-term gain and 
statutory long-term gain. Net statutory loss 
allowed up to $1,000 against other income. 


allowed 


Net short-term gain: Normal] and surtax rates. 
Statutory net long-term gain: Normal! and sur 
| tax rates or 50-percent rate, Whichever less. 











Net short-term loss, not in excess of net income, car- | Net statutory loss carried over 5 years, first | Net loss carried over 2| Net statutory loss carried over & years, first 
ried over against net short-term gain of first succeed- | against net short-term gain and then against years against net | against net short-term gain and then against 
ng year. statutory net long-term gain, but not against gain only. statutory net long-term gain, but not against 

other income, | other income. 
B. CORPORATIONS IN GENERAL 
1, HOLDING PERIODS | 
For losses only (none distinguished for gains) -- None distinguished. . ...| None distinguished....| 15 months. 
Short-tert Not over 18 months. 
] eri Over 18 months. 
2. PERCE GAIN OR LOSS TAKEN INTO ACCOUNT 
, . j ' 
© percent regardless oi period heid 4 | 10 perce 100 percent_........- 100 percent. 
} i 
3. ALLOWANCE OF SSES AGAINS1 seb ast aheinee | | 
OTHER INCOME 
| 
r ved only against short-term gain Entire loss allowed entire not | Entire loss allowed | Entire loss allowed against entire gain; not 
| u wed in ft ainst income of any allowed against other income. against entire gain; allowed against other income. 
kind not allowed against | 
other income. 
4. LOSS CARRY-OVER 
‘ } t-te ss, not in excess of net income, car Net los arried years against net gain Net loss earried over Net los rried ove ears against net galy 
ri iwainst net short-term gain of first succeed- only. 2 years against net onl) 
| 
j gain only. | 
| 
TAX-RATE ON GAINS | 
an rate ~ Full normal and surtax rat¢ A flat rate 10 per Full norma! and surtax rate 
} ce 
| 
NOTE r ury’sT 1endations, up to $1,000 of capital net losses cou! ¢ luctible from other income in the current year. This applies to both individuals 
cor 
isu dation of deductions of $1,000 of capital net losses, as applied to both individuals and corporations, was apprc ved by the ocmmittee 
comumiitt ided a further change which permits banks and life-insurance companies to deduct capital losses not only from capital gains but also from other normal! 


Anti-Nazi League Weekly Radio Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 11, 1942 
Mr. KLEIN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 


to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following radio program: 


IN THE 


RODUCTORY REMARKS PROF. JAMES H. 
DON, CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD OF DIREC- 
TORS, NONSECTARIAN ANTI-NAZI LEAGUE 
The Nons¢ Anti-Nazi League and 
the people of New York are indebted to sta- 
tion WOV for its patriotic contribution in 
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making possible the series of weekly broad- 
casts, of which this is the first. In these 
broadcasts, the Anti-Nazi League intends to 
present to you of the WOV audience a series 
of up-to-the-minute comments upon the 
progress of the war against nazi-ism and the 
Axis. 

This is not a war of arms alone but also a 
war of politics and propaganda, and a war of 
economics, in which the victories on the 
home front and in the factory are no less 
important than those won in the air or on the 
sea. 

We invite you to tune in these weekly 
broadcasts over WOV each Saturday evening 
at 10:15. There is in addition a broadcast 
in Italian, 3:45 in the afternoon, every 
Saturday. Through these periods we shall 
try to help keep you up to date on this 
great struggle against the forces of nazi-ism. 

In any country where the people govern 
themselves, it is of primary importance that 
those whom the people elect to represent 


on 
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them in office shall be loyal to the interests 
of the people and to the purposes of their 


country. We have therefore invited as the 
speaker who is to open this series of ad- 
dresses, Congressman ARTHUR G. KLEIN. 


Congressman KLEIN is the junior Member of 
the New York delegation in the Congress of 
the United States. 

The Anti-Nazi League recently surveyed 
the records of all the Members of Congress 
and found that there were a certain few 
whose loyalty to the principles of democracy 
and whose steadfast opposition to the prin- 
ciples of nazi-ism distinguished them 
amongst their colleagues. One of these few 
is the Congressman whom we have invited 
to address you tonight and I therefore take 
great pleasure in introducing Congressman 
KLEIN. 


ADDRESS BY HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN, OF NEW YORK 


It is becoming clear to the American people 
that this war will not be won by arms alone. 
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This is a war which is taking place not only 
in far off places and on distant seas, but 
right here at home in our midst. 

The Nazis were victorious not simply be- 
cause they possess superior armament and 
material but because they had learned to use 
psychological warfare as it had never been 
used before. The Nazi “secret weapon” was 
the application of mass psychology. 

The Nazis did a marvelous job in gaining 
converts to their side. They played on every 
prejudice. They plucked the strings of ail 
the petty hates which every human being 
possesses. They seized upon anti-Semitism 
as a marvelous weapon to use in building up 
hatred for a small group which could not 
fight back. Hitler’s psychological generals 
knew that the best way to get people together 
is to give them a common object to hate and 
this they thought they had found in the Jews. 

They were not altogether successful, of 
course. In Italy, when the Nazis practically 
took over the Government from the aging 
Mussolini, they saw to it that that glorious 
country which had always been a shining 
star in the firmament of happy nations, 
should aiso enact a series of anti-Semitic 
decrees despite the opposition of the Italian 
people. 

The propaganda campaign was set in mo- 
tion and it reached even here into the United 
States. Italian-Americans, who traditionally 
have been on the friendliest terms with Amer- 
icans of Jewish faith, were told that they 
must begin to hate their friends. 

We all know that that campaign was un- 
successful. Here in New York, Italian-Ameri- 
can and Jewish businessmen remain, as they 
have always been, good friends. In every 
field the two groups work together in har- 
mony and sympathize with each other be- 
cause they know of the discrimination 
against them both. 

Here in America we have begun to realize 
that if we are to counteract the insidious 
menace of Nazi propaganda we can only do 
so through a complete unity of effort. There 
are a few easy ways through which we can 
recognize that the Nazis are at work, even 
though indirectly. Recently prepared by the 
Office of Facts and Figures is a little booklet 
called ivide and Conquer, which is avail- 
able either through a post card to the Office of 
Facts and Figures in Washington or through 
the Nonsectarian Anti-Nazi League, 165 West 
Forty-sixth Street, New York City, the fore- 
most organization combating Nazi propa- 
ganda today, and the sponsor of my talk. 
This valuable little booklet, Divide and Con- 
quer, gives a list of the propaganda themes 
used in many variations by Nazis and their 
sympathizers in our midst. 

The greatest danger, of course, does not 
come from the people whom we know as 
Nazis or their sympathizers, but rather from 
those deluded persons who unwittingly play 
the Nazi game. Some of these themes are: 

Democracy is dying. 

Our armed forces are weak. 

The “new order” is inevitable. 

We are lost in the Pacific. 

Our west coast is in such grave danger 
there is no point in fighting on. 

The British are decadent and “sold us a 
bill of goods.” 

The cost of the war will bankrupt the 
Nation. 

Civilian sacrifices will be more than we can 
bear. 

Stalin is getting too strong, and bolshevism 
will sweep over Europe. 

Our leaders are incompetent, our Govern- 
ment incapable of waging war. 

Aid to our allies must stop. 

Our real peril is the Japanese, and we must 
join Germany to stamp out the “yellow peril.” 

We must bring all our troops and weapons 
back to the United States and defend only 
Our own shores. 

The Chinese and ine British will make a 
Separate peace with Japan and Germany, 


American democracy will be lost during the 
war. 

The booklet points out that “to destroy 
our national unity, create unrest in all groups 
of the population, and defiect us from our 
major purpose—the defeat of the Axis—Hitler 
is trying to set capital against labor, white 
against Negro, Catholic against Protestant, 
Christian against Jew. He knows that preju- 
dice, in any form, plays his game. Controlling 
the sources of news in every occupied country, 
and often in neutral nations, he releases only 
such news as he wants us to read. He will 
try to play upon our fears, raise our hopes, 
confuse and bewilder us. Through state- 
ments from “authoritative sources” he will 
present false and misleading pictures, often 
leading us to believe that he is weak when 
he is strong, napping when he is preparing 
to spring. 

“His strategy will follow no set pattern. 
One line will be pursued today, another to- 
morrow. But always his broad aims will be 
the same—to separate us from our allies by 
arousing distrust of them; to create friction 
within the United States in order to divert us 
from our true enemy, the Axis; to paralyze 
Our will to fight.” 

The Nazis, of course, do not confine their 
efforts merely to disruption of morale at 
home. They also attempt to destroy the 
unity of the United Nations. We Americans, 
stemming from a hundred different na- 
tionalities and a score of different religions, 
can appreciate how essential it is to the well- 
being of any community for understanding 
and sympathy and tolerance and willingness 
to cooperate, to exist. But some of us may 
be taken in. The Nazis have a very clever 
system which they use on the short-wave 
radio. They say something to the United 
States and then say the Opposite thing to 
England, and still another thing to the 
Argentine, without any danger of being 
caught by the ordinary listener. 

Now here, for example, is what the Nazis 
were saying Over a Luxemburg shortwave 
station adjusted toward England, on exactly 
the same day that they were broadcasting to 
the United States a statement to the effect 
that Churchill somehow got Japan into the 
war in order to involve the United States. 
Here is what they were saying to the English 
people at exactly the same time (and I quote): 
“The British Empire had to take the inevita- 
ble consequences of the outbreak of war in 
the East, while America, which had no in- 
terests in the maintenance of the British 
Empire, carried out naval maneuvers in the 
Mississippi.” 'That’s the end of the quota- 
tion. Now you can try to picture for your- 
self the Nazi radio propagandist sitting at his 
microphone. He adjusts his apparatus toward 
the United States, and he says in effect: 
“Japan has no designs on you. She was only 
gotten into this war by England in order to 
get you foolhardy Americans excited so that 
you would pull England’s chestnuts out of 
the fire.” Then the Nazi readjusts his radio 
apparatus and changes his accent a little and 
says to England: “Don’t get excited about 
the Far East because it’s no matter of yours 
anyhow, but, above all, don’t trust the Ameri- 
cans because they are not doing any fighting 
anyway, and they are so scared that they 
take their ships up the Mississippi instead 
of sending them out to help you fight.” And 
so they try to make good Dr. Goebbels’ boast 
about how easy it would be to divide us 
against each other and thus win the war for 
Hitler. 

But, as I said earlier, most Americans un- 
derstand the tricks of Nazi psychological war- 
fare and aren’t taken in by them. For those 
few who don’t we must patiently and in a 
friendly, cooperative fashion, explain what 
it is all about. We must say to them, in 
effect: 

That rumor you hear, that whispered story 
someone told you at the corner bar and grill 
or while you were waiting your turn at the 
grocery, is probably not true. If, without any 
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evidence, you allow your hates and prejudices 
and uncertainties to be taken advantage of 
and yourself spread Nazi propaganda—even 
though unconsciously—you are playing the 
Nazi game just as if you violated the black~ 
out in an air raid or even betrayed your coun- 
try’s military secrets. 

There is no doubt of our final victory. But 
through unity—complete, unswerving unity, 
we can achieve victory much sooner, per- 
haps, than any of us dare hope for today. 





“Maj.” Bill O’Dwyer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 11, 1942 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy to say a few words about my friend 
William O’Dwyer, district attorney of 
Kings County, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

He was elected to that high and dis- 
tinguished post with a plurality of over 
230,000 votes in November 1939. He had 
previously been a county judge. 

His biography reads like a tale from 
Horatio Alger. 

William O’Dwyer was born in Bohola, 
County Mayo, Ireland, in 1890, eldest of 
11 children. His mother and father were 
both country school teachers and his 4 
sisters followed the teaching profession. 

After attending grammar and second- 
ary schoo] in his native land, he enrolled 
in the University of Salamanca in Spain, 
where he studied for a year. 

In 1910 the New World beckoned Bill 
O'Dwyer, and he sailed in the steerage 
for the country that was to bring to full 
flower all his great talents and to honor 
him in a signal manner. 

His first jobs on this side of the Atlantic 
were as fireman and coal passer between 
New York and South American ports. 
Then came a period during which he 
toiled as dock worker, hod carrier, and 
plasterer’s helper. It was on the latter 
type of work that he carried a card of 
Local 1, of the Plasterer’s Helpers Union, 
while helping to build the Woolworth 
Building, 80 Maiden Lane, Hotel McAlpin, 
and other landmarks. 

In August 1915 he married Kitty Leni- 
han, forming a life partnership that was 
to be of incalculable value as he worked 
his way up the ladder. He became an 
American citizen the following month. 

In midyear of 1917 he took the step 
which was to prepare him still further for 
a judicial career; he joined the police 
force. 

From the day Judge O’Dwyer landed in 
this country, his life appears in retrospect 
like a curriculum or planned course of 
preparation for public service and, in par- 
ticular, a judicial career. 

As a laborer he learned the problems 
of the workingman, experienced his joys 
and sorrows, and gained that eyc-level 
point of view of his fellow men which was 
to be of such great and lasting value when 
it became his duty to pass judgment on 
others. 
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He remained on the force until 1925, 
when he resigned to enter the law. Asa 
cop he received a commendation for en- 
tering a house alone and disarming a 
man who had threatened to kill his wife 
or anyone else who came near him. 

But Bill O’Dwyer was not marking 
time while he was on the force. First 
he attended night school and then as 
soon as his schedule would permit, en- 
tered Fordham Law School. He was 
graduated and passed his bar examina- 
tion in 1923. He was admitted to prac- 
tice in 1925. His last year as a police- 
man was spent in the department’s legai 
bureau. 

In 1925 he entered into law partner- 
ship with George J. Joyce, an associa- 
tion that lasted until Judge Joyce 
ascended the municipal court bench. 

As an attorney, O’Dwyer quickly made 
a place for himself in the front rank of 
criminal lawyers. He became an effec- 
tive and enterprising pleader, while earn- 
ing the respect of judges and fellow law- 
yers as an upright and ethical member 
of the bar. 

One example of his ingenuity is to be 
found in the defense of an airplane pilot. 
The flyer had made a forced landing at 
Coney Island on a Sunday, killing 2 per- 
sons and injuring 11 others. At the sug- 
gestion of O’Dwyer the magistrate held a 
hearing in the air with the defendant at 
the controls, the first of its kind. lying 
over the scene of the accident, the pilot 
explained to the court what had hap- 
pened. The charge was dismissed. 

Mr. O’Dwyer, whose interest in police 
matters and the welfare of his former 
comrades has never waned, appeared in 
defense of policemen on many occasions, 
both in departmental and court trials. 

His deep sympathy for those in distress 
made itself evident at this time, as it has 
throughout his career. Aid was freely 
given to many unfortunate persons who 
found themselves at odds with the law. 
In these cases there was no reward ex- 
cept the satisfaction of having helped a 
person in distress. 

He was appointed a magistrate by 
Acting Mayor Joseph V. McKee on De- 


cember 7, 1932—a selection that was 
hailed as indicating a forward step in 
the selection of such judges. 


His handling of cases in the district 
courts received widespread publicity and 
freauent commendation. While not 
always orthodox, his treatment of de- 
fendants was marked by common sense, 
understanding, and a fine 
The casual offender who 


sympathetic 


aiscrimination. 





erred without malice he tried to help, but 
the confirmed criminal and the vicious 
transgressor got a full measure of sever- 
ity mixed with his justice. 

M te O’Dwyer was particularly 

iiant in guarding against attempts by 
any group to misuse his court, either as 
a Vv pon or to gain a selfish advantage. 
It ; a stormy day for any industrial 
group that came before him with an idea 
of using subpenas or the court to crush 
competition. Misuse of the courts in 
labor disputes was also quickly and effec- 
tively squelched. 

The rehabilitation of the adolescent 


offender has always been a concern close 
to the judge’s heart. 


In recognition of 





this he was assigned by Chief Magis- 
trate James E. McDonald as one of the 
judges to sit in adolescent court when it 
was opened in January 1935. Mayor La- 
Guardia installed him as the first judge 
of this new and important court. 

In this most important assignment 
Magistrate O’Dwyer advanced the fron- 
tier of judicial science as it pertains to 
juvenile crime prevention. Consistent 
with justice and the code of criminal 
procedure, he sought to cut away red tape 
and facilitate the rehabilitation of the 
casual youthful offender. His report to 
the chief magistrate on the accomplish- 
ments of that court and his recommen- 
dations for reforms is considered an out- 
standing document in the field. 

In December 1937 Magistrate O’Dwyer 
was appointed to the county court bench 
by Gov. Herbert H. Lehman to fill the 
vacancy caused by the election of County 
Judge Algernon I. Nova to the supreme 
court. 

Last year Judge O’Dwyer won a full 
term in this court in an election in which 
he polled nearly 2 to 1 over the combined 
vote of his opponents. It was a vote that 
signified the wide esteem in which he is 
held by all sections of the community. 

Perhaps a typical comment on that 
appointment was that of the Jewish Ex- 
aminer, which stated editorially: 

His recent elevation to one of the highest 
judicial posts in Kings County and the State 
of New York is a richly merited recognition 
of a man of exceptional character and 
ability. 


On the county court bench, as in the 
magistrates’ court, William O’Dwyer has 
exhibited a fine judicial temperament. 
To.a sound knowledge of the law he has 
added the impartiality that is part and 
parcel of true justice. These qualities, 
plus sympathy and kindness, have won 
him the respect of attorneys, defendants, 
and others who frequent the court. 

Judge O’Dwyer’s Friday afternoon 
clemency sessions have been praised as 
an enlightened and humane step in crim- 
inal court procedure. At this time rela- 
tives and friends of those who are to be 
sentenced the following week may come 
and tell the judge what they know of the 
defendant and give their reasons why he 
should exercise clemency. These hear- 
ings, which are entirely informal, were 
instituted by Judge O’Dwyer in order to 
bring out all possible information con- 
cerning convicted persons so that he 
might have the complete picture before 
pronouncing sentences. This practice 
also prevents chiselers from exploiting 
interested parties by arranging an inter- 
view with the judge for a consideration. 

Judge O’Dwyer is a member of the 
Brooklyn Bar Association, the Mayo 
Mens’ Patriotic and Benevolent Associa- 
tion, the Loyal Order of Moose, Ancient 
Order of Hibernians, the Elks, Grand 
Street Boys, and the Knights of Co- 
lumbus. 

Drafted for district attorney in 1939, 
Judge O’Dwyer was elected for a 4-year 
term. His hate of crime and the criminal 
element is not chiefly because of his 
career as judge and district attorney. 
One of his brothers was killed by hold- 
up men during a robbery in a Brooklyn 
restaurant. Another brother, a fireman, 
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was killed answering a false alarm. He 
has set an outstanding example as dis- 
trict attorney, and his record of inde- 
pendence and the method by which he 
cleaned house in Brooklyn, has won him 
the acclaim of people throughout the en- 
tire city. He uncovered Murder, Inc., a 
group of professional killers responsible 
for the murder of 87 persons, among them 
innocent businessmen as well as racket- 
eers. 

Here is William O’Dwyer’s pledge to the 
people of New York during his campaign 
for the New York mayoralty: 


There aren’t words with which to express 
my gratitude for the high public honors be- 
stowed on me by the people of this city, but 
I can and do give you my sacred pledge—a 
pledge I shall never break—a pledge I shall 
carry to my grave—that I shall never, by pub- 
lic or private act, betray the trust, the con- 
fidence and generosity of the men and women 
of this city, of this country, where I and all 
of us have enjoyed the blessings of liberty, 
opportunity, and the pursuit of public and 
private happiness. I shall never, in any way, 
countenance any demonstration of bigotry, 
racial intolerance, or discrimination. With 
all my heart and soul I despise all “isms” ex- 
cept Americanism. 


And now, Bill O’Dwyer has enlisted in 
the Army, with the rank of major. His 
remuneration is reduced from $20,000 a 
year—the salary as district attorney—to 
the compensation of $5,000—the salary of 
a major. Remember, he is by no stretch 
of the imagination to be deemed a rich 
man. With him, public service and pa- 
triotic service is a fetish. 

We all honor Bill O'Dwyer and wish 
him Godspeed in his new station. 





Pan-American Friendship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 11, 1942 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, the city of 
Lyons, Kans., recently held a pan-Amer- 
ican fiesta which aroused a great deal 
of interest and was most successful from 
every standpoint. This event was spon- 
sored and conducted by local civic or- 
ganizations working in cooperation with 
the Department of Agriculture, the Office 
of the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs, the Department of State, and 
other Federal agencies. 

The speaker of the day was Hon. Man- 
uel Giron-Cerna, of Guatemala. Senor 
Giron-Cerna not only made an out- 
standing address but he made a great hit 
with the Kansas people who were in at- 
tendance at the fiesta. The whole event 
was a real contribution to pan-American 
solidarity. I have had an opportunity to 
read a copy of Senor Giron-Cerna’s ex- 
cellent address and request unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp by including the same, as well as 
a brief reference to the address from the 
Lyons Daily News. 
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The matters referred to are as fol- 
lows: 


EXTENDS HAND OF LATIN FRIENDSHIP—PAN- 
AMERICAN FIESTA SPEAKER SAYS LANDS TO 
SOUTH COOPERATING—-FEELS HITLER HAS DONE 
AMERICAS FAVOR, “HELPING US TO FIND EACH 
OTHER” 


Senor Manuel Giron-Cerna of Guatemala 
proved to be not only a forceful speaker, 
when he delivered the main address of the 
pan-American fiesta, but probably no better 
choice could have been made by the United 
States Department of Agriculture for the 
assignment. 

The reason was that Senor Giron-Cerna, 
despite a definite accent, spoke the Kansas 
language. He spoke it eloquently when, after 
warming up to one of the most powerful 
speeches ever heard in this city, he begged 
the pardon of the audience and stopped to 
remove his coat. 

Cerna was taken to the collective heart 
of his listeners—Midwesterners who are 
sturdy and practical and see no reason for 
reluctance to show shirt sleeves when el sol 
gets in his licks. 

It was a straight-from-the-shoulder talk 
that Senor Giron-Cerna delivered to the local 
crowd and a large radio audience. It left 
no doubt in the mind of any listener that 
the speaker believes Latin-American solidar- 
ity and goodwill are elements that already 
exist in strength but still are rising to new 
heights for the present and for the long 
fture. 

The address was, in full, as follows: 

“Ladies and gentlemen, or better said, 
mis amigos: May I express first of all my 
deep gratification at being afforded by the 
Department of Agriculture the opportunity 
to visit this beautiful region of the Middle 
West, so justly called the heart of America. 

“From the air, as my plane circled over 
Kansas, I was able to gaze at your vast 
cultivated lands, and my eyes, tired of watch- 
ing the skylines of big cities, rested upon 
the verdant fields of this magnificent coun- 
try. 

“My pleasure is even more intense when 
I realize that it was in this beautiful part 
of Kansas where Coronado, the great Spanish 
explorer, found the land of Quivira. 

“And, believe me, I could not help but 
thank God for this new and fertile piece of 
the earth and at the same time I could not 
help but remember that somewhere in other 
less happy regions of the globe there once 
existed rich and generous lands, free and con- 
tented like this great land of Kansas which 
now have been conquered, scorched, and 
turned into concentration camps or desolate 
battlefields. 

“We in the other countries of this hemi- 
sphere have also free and happy lands, lands 
as generous and as fertile as yours, and I can 
assure you that we are well aware of the 
cruelty, of the insatiable ambitions of con- 
quest of the totalitarian powers, and that we 
are ready to defend our American lands with 
our last drop of blood. 

“This colorful and happy pan-American 
fiesta to which every one of you have so sin- 
cerely contributed is indeed a true expression 
of your friendship and understanding toward 
your amigos beyond the Rio Grande. The 
privilege of being your guest and the cordial 
reception that you have given me are some- 
thing that I should not forget, and I hope 
that I could bring back to all the Latin- 
American countries—and perhaps I will, for 
I intend to write a story about this fiesta— 
all your expressions of cordiality and friend- 
ship. In my name and in the name of your 
Latin-American friends, I thank you from the 
bottom of my heart. 

“The contribution I bring to this inspired 
celebration is really not mine, but belongs to 
all the peoples of Latin America. For it is 
a feeling of cordiality and affection for the 
United States and for the American people 





which I, a roving newspaperman, was able to 
find in many of the republics of other Amer- 
icas. I have spoken to the student, the scien- 
tist, the farmer, the industrialist, and the 
man on the street, as well as to the diplomat 
and the statesman, and I assure you that if 
all of them could be here with you today this 
would be their message: 

“‘Amigos de los Estados Unidos,’ we are 
with you. In this fateful hour of war and 
destruction, when all the forces of hatred and 
evil struggle in their vain attempt to conquer 
and enslave the world, we, your neighbors of 
the free Americas, cannot and will not stand 
aside. Your war is our war. Your victory 
will be our victory. 

“Many statesmen such as President Manuel | 
Prado, of Peru, who recently visited President | 
Roosevelt in Washington; such as Mexico's | 
Secretary of State, Ezequiel Padilla; or Bra- 
zil’s Foreign Minister, Oswaldo Arhana; or the 
Presidents of the five Central American Re- 
publics, the Dominican Republic, Haiti, and 
Panama have expressed this same feeling of 
friendship and cooperation with the United 
States in different words. 

“After the conference of Rio de Janeiro, 10 
of the American republics had declared war 
upon the Axis Powers, and Mexico, Colombia, 
Venezuela, Peru, Uruguay, Bolivia, Paraguay, 
Ecuador, and Brazil had severed diplomatic 
reiations with the enemy. The Governments 
of Guatemala, E] Salvador, Honduras, Nica- 
ragua, Costa Rica, Panama, Haiti, Dominican 
Republic, and Cuba declared war upon Ger- | 
m:ny, Italy, and Japan immediately after 
the cowardly attack on Pearl Harbor, thus 
demonstrating their solidarity and friendship | 
with the United States. The only two coun- 
tries which are still neutral in this hemi- 
sphere are Chile and Argentina, and I know 
for a fact that the people of Chile and Ar- 
gentina, if not their governments, are 100 per- 
cent with the United States, and quoting 
the inspired oration of Ezequiel Padilla at the 
Rio conference, I will say that in the firma- 
ment of the Americas, the stars of Argentina 
and Chile will surely soon be shining at the 
side of the stars of the other American 
republics. 

“The conference of Rio was actually the 
final touch, the final varnish to inter-Ameri- 
can cooperation. In this conclave or assembly 
of American nations, the governments of this 
hemisphere agreed upon far-reaching meas- | 
ures of cooperation for mutual defense; for | 
the support of the internal economics of the 
American republics; for the stimulation of 
the production of strategic materials and for 
the expansion and improvement of transpor- 
tation facilities. Never in the history of the 
Americas was such a factual and practical 
cooperation ever attained. As a well-known 
American statesman has aptly expressed it, 
‘The Conference of Rio de Janeiro was in 
every sense a conference of acts, not a con- 
ference of words.’ 

“I would say that the Rio Conference and 
its far-reaching results were the true justifi- | 
cation of the good-neighbor policy enunci- | 
ated by President Roosevelt almost 10 years 
ago—President Roosevelt, who, with an un- 

C y foresight, saw the meaning d the 
need of the unification of the Americas. 

“In order that ycu will fully realize the 








meaning of this inter-Ameri I 
let me quote you a few words of a recent 
speech of Mr. Sumner Welles, Under Secre- 


tary of State. I quote: | 
I sometimes wonder if the peopl f tl 
United States fully appreciate in the bitter 
struggle in which they are now engaged the | 
ignificance to their country of th triking 
demonstration of friendship and of 
for them and for their cause which they have | 
now been offered by their neighbors in the 
New World. 
“*How different would our situation be to- 










day if on our southern border there lay a 
tepublic of Mexico filled with resentment | 
and with antagonism against the United |! 
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States, instead of a truly friendly and coa- 
operative Mexican people seeking the same 
objectives as ours in their determination to 
safeguard their independence and the secu- 
rity of the hemisphere as those which we our- 
selves possess; or if in those republics adjacent 
to the Panama Canal there still burned a 
flaming hostility toward our Government be- 
cause of acts of unjustifiable and unjustified 
intervention and of military occupation; or 
if the great republics to the south were still 
deeply suspicious of our ultimate aims and 
outraged because of our willingness to con- 
cede their sovereign equality.. Thus Mr. 
Welles measures the cooperation of the other 
American nations. 

“Following these lines of cooperation, the 
United States Government is now constantly 
working in Washington and elsewhere to keep 
this spirit of cooperation fully alive. I will 
not say that there are not certain narrow- 
minded individuals in the United States and 
in the other Americas who view with sus- 
picion and mistrust this inter-American co- 
operation. These are unconscious or con- 
scious allies of the enemy. But against these 
few isolationists we have men like Vice Pres- 
ident Henry Wallace, a true and ardent sup- 
porter of pan-Americanism, like Cordell Hull 
whose trade agreements with the republics 
of the other Americas have won for him the 
love and appreciation of all Latin America; 
like Sumner Welles, who incessantly pounds 
upon the need of c’oser inter-American rela- 
tions; like Nelson Rockefeller, coordinator of 
inter-American relations, whose office is doing 
great work in promoting a closer under- 
standing between the Americas; like Milo 
Perkins, whose board of economic warfare is 
now laying the basis for a sound economic 
plan for future trade relations between the 
Americas. And many other unsung heroes of 
pan-Americanism, who in every agency of the 
Government are working constantly not only 
for the present, but to create in the future an 
even closer cooperation and understanding 
between the American nations 

“All these enlightened Americans, here and 
in the Latin-American republics, are men of 
great vision who cannot forget that there 
exists and will exist a community of interests 
between the nations of this hemisphere, an 
inter-American interdependence in which 
lies the salvation of the New World and the 
hope of the old. 

“Our economies demand a closer coopera- 
tion, sound planning, so that in the future 
they will not crash. As you know, all the 
Latin-American nations are essentially agri- 
cultural. Like in this rich Middle West, those 
countries produce many products of the eart} 
Now, the important thing—and to this you 
as well as the Latin-American f rs, have 
to give a great deal of thoug! 

















and to harmonize that production and t 
to follow the old system—you duce p - 
toes, I produce potatoes, you p ice t - 
toes, I produce tomatoes; you pl ice 1 
I produce wheat—but instead work out 
system of production and marketing A 
the idea would be—you produce w I 
produce linseed; you produce potat I pr 
duce yucca and ichintal; you produce apples 
and grapes, I produce zoptes and 
“Noncompetitive products, my fri 
is the solution. But, of cour a ( 
has to be done before t I -An L 
countries can market tropic fruits yet un- 
known to the United States f they car 
safely send their vegetables and « r agri- 
cultural products different f i e on u 
are accustomed to eat and 1 But as diffi- 
cult as it is, it is not imp ‘ iI believe 
that will be a happy and just lutio1 In 
this planning we all have to he for it in- 
volves production, handli transp tion, 
and marketing of the produ But if the 
other American republics e pur- 
chasing power to buy you! } jucts you have 
to give them that purchasing } r by buying 
theirs. That, my frien i m} economy. 
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“In Latin America we have also many min- 
erals and other raw materials which now are 
essential for the war production of the United 
The tin and tungsten from Bolivia, 
the nitrate from Chile, the copper fron: Cuba 
are helping us to win the war. Just to give 
you an indication of the thousands of tons 
of strategic materials from Latin America 
which have been pouring into the war fac- 
tories of the United States let me point out 
that on April 29 of this year Mexico signed an 
agreement with the United States to provide 
copper, 260,000 tons of lead, 
and 200,000 tons of zinc; besides, Mexico can 
produce at least 30,000,000 barrels of oil per 
vear 


“We have in Latin America most of the 
minerals that the United States needs for 
its war efforts. We are giving this material 
willingly because, as I said before, the war 
against the Axis is our war The United 
States is helping Latin Americas with loans 
for industrial development, road building, 
etc. The word American imperialism is a for- 

tten word in the new inter-American dic- 

To you we are not any more the 

d the uncouth bandits described 

y Hollywood You are learn- 
i, above all, you are learning 
our cultur We are learning English 

‘ informed about your cul- 

grams in both directions 
of friendship. The music of 
now heard in every night 
in the United States 

t and factual information 
i into Spanish and dis- 
n-American countries 
hut scientific books 

of the other republics. 

dies, one from Guate- 

m Mexico, wrote to me 
book on infant 
Translatior 

, Which, in- 

bureau in 

propa- 

itime 

ry way 

in-Ameri 

nst difficult odds. The 


splendid informa- 


iat 
slaves 


75 O00 ‘ 
75.000 tons of 


cade ago b 
Spanish 


Latin-American 


Martin 
; proud 
ton and Abra- 





ham Lincoln were Americans as we are to the 
fact that the Venezuelan, Simon Bolivar, the 
Argentinian, San Martin, and the Mexican, 
Benito Juarez, were also Americans. 

“The present is wonderful, but we should 
not forget the future. I believe that each 
and every one of us has the sacred obligation 
to keep and to preserve this American soli- 
darity. You must prove to the Latin American 
countries that you do not seek their friend- 
ship only in the hour of danger. That this 
union should persist and not be a war remedy, 
good only for the duration of the war. That 
we should stick together not only because we 
are afraid of a common foe, but because we 
are friends who need and love one another. 
It is easy to forget—but I insist that this 
union should not be only a union produced 
by necessity, not created only by fear, but that 
this union of the Americas should go beyond 
the boundaries of expediency and enter into 
the field of sentiment and friendship. We 
should be together not only in this hour of 
danger but also in the hour of revindication 
and peace. 

“It is easy to forget—to forget pain and 
horror and bloodshed. It is easy to think 
that once the war is won, both you North 
Americans and Latin Americans can go back 
to an old pattern of living, to the same errors 
that were committed in the past, perhaps 
with a few pictures in our parlors of sons, 
friends, or sweethearts who died to preserve 
freedom and to create this very Union. 

“All the Americans, here and in the coun- 
tries to the south are men of good will. We 
are peace-loving people. We hate militarism 
and war. But we also hate dictators and 
dictatorships. Funny men with pompous 
names and gaudy uniforms. We also hate 
slavery and a German boot, or to bow our 
heads in humiliation and could never stand 
before any son—of any rising—sun. We 
have toiled and fathers, y< and mine, 
also fought and toiled to create this free 
America; struggled to be happy and to make 
our children happy. We have a common in- 
heritance and common legacy valor and 
honor. We will fight with every ounce of 
energy and with every drop of blood to keep 
your Americas, my Americas, free and Lappy 

“So my friends, mis amigos yons, Kans., 
it is with my heart that I offer you in the 

of all your friends America, 
the hand of a man who loves the 

ves your , and may 

now and 

ween this 


American re- 


Liberals Should Unite To Oppose 
Reaction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


FE 


HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, Jui 

Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, recently I visited the Twin 
Cities of the State of Minnesota. The 
Farmer-Labor Party of that progressive 
State held a conference in St. Paul on 
May 28 and 29, and I was honored by 
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being invited to visit that city to be the 
principal speaker. The Minnesota Union 
Advocate, the leading labor publication 
in the State of Minnesota, and official 
organ of American Federation of Labor 
unions, published an account of my part 
in the conference and printed certain 
excerpts from my extemporaneous ad- 
dress before the conference. The speech 
was broadcast over a State-wide hookup 
of radio stations. The editor-manager 
of the Minnesota Union Advocate, Mr. 
A. F. Lockhart, is one of the outstanding 
labor editors of America. He is a man of 
remarkable knowledge of labor’s prob- 
lems and of labor’s objectives and pos- 
sesses a keen and penetrating grasp of 
national and international developments. 
Mr. Lockhart is a man of rare political 
acumen. 
The article is as follows: 


BACK PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT, SAYS COFFEE—WASH- 
INGTON CONGRESSMAN TELLS FARMER-LABOR 
CONFERENCE TO FIGHT COMMON ENEMY— 
AMERICAN FORCES ARE FIGHTING FOR A BETTER 
WORLD, WEST COAST CONGRESSMAN TELLS DELE- 
GATES TO LIBERAL CONFERENCE—MINNESOTA 
SHOULD SEND FULL PANEL OF LIBERALS TO CON- 
GRESS, HE SAYS-—-DOLLAR-A-YEAR MEN IN 
WASHINGTON DRAW HUGE SALARIES FROM 
BOSSES 


Congressman JOHN MAIN CorFreE, of Ta- 
coma, Wash., brought the delegates to the 
liberal conference to their feet time and 
again in a fighting address toward the close 
of a busy day in the Hotel St. Paul, Thursday. 
Appealing to his audience of farmers, labor- 
ing men and women, students and oldsters 
to “back our great President in his insistence 
that organized labor be not penalized or dis- 
couraged by the wanton and unjustifiable 
enactment of reactionary legislation,’ Con- 
gressman CorreEe took a broad slap at the 
antilabor activities of some of his colleagues. 

“Let us concentrate our efforts upon fight- 
ing the Axis enemy, not each other. We're 
in it; let’s win it. We must prevent Hitler 
winning any victory within our border, a vic- 
tory in which no arms would be utilized. We 
shall not suffer der fuehrer’s witting or un- 
conscious dupes to spread here the poison of 
disloyalty, intolerance, bigotry, suspicion, and 
racial discrimination. 

“We are fighting for 
common man in this ce 
permanently insure economic 
freedom for suffering peoples 
The liberals of America 
pa 
time J 
ative of blu 
their 
“Now more at any time in recent 
memory it is in ive that liberals unite 
their forces,” he said. “It matters not the 
vehicle they the banners they wave 
The mechanics c: readily work themselves 

The important factor is the healing of 
wounds, the adoptio1 of a forward- 
gram. Let’s d any faulty 
raking up ol and rehashing 
old recriminations The Tories have won 
over us too often by dividing ; on extra- 
neous and incon uentis ¢ We have 
had heaped upon < bowed and bloody 
heads the opprobrious diatribes of Red, Com- 
munist, subversive. Refuse to be frightened 
by old phrases. Jefferson, Jackson, and Lin- 
coln, our nineteenth-century pro- 
gressives, were subjected ) the most un- 
speakable calumni at the hs of their 
jealous contempors 

“Progress is always an up-hill struggle 
But we shall move on. The Turks say, “The 
dogs bark, and the caravan passes.’ So shall 
it be with u Your own city council in St 
Paul is an eloquent example of what can be 


a better world for the 
ntury which should 
and political 
everywhere 
upon active 
planning. This 
exclusive prerog 


ods gory with 


insist 


cipation 


nobbery. 


preatest 











accomplished by liberals when they get to- 
gether and achieve a majority. Your mayor 
came back for reelection with a 28,000 major- 


ity, though when originally elected he 
achieved but a majority of 3,000. A certain 
gentleman named Hoan was kept in as mayor 
of Milwaukee for years and years and nobody 
accused him of being conservative, yet he 
headed a most efficient municipal govern- 
ment. 

“I happen to be chairman of the liberal 
bloc of the United States House of Repre- 
sentatives, consisting of about 75 Members of 
all parties who entertain strong liberal views. 
We need more liberals in Congress. Your 
great and progressive State of Minnesota, so 
rnany of whose people are descended from the 
loins of Scandinavian ancestors, should elect 
a complete slate of fighting liberals to Con- 
gress in keeping with your true sentiments 
and consonant with the traditions of the 
State and its citizens’ background. 

“Today we are as a Nation united for vic- 
tory. Yet there are honest differences of 
opinion over methods. We must not stifle 
constructive suggestions or criticisms. The 
Bill of Rights, including freedom of speech, 
not its abuse, must be maintained at all 
hazards. It is of the very sinews of the 
President’s “four freedoms.” The greatest of 
these is the freedom from want. There is 
plenty of room for improvement here. We 
must unshackle the chains of economic serf- 
dom from the tenant farmers and share- 
croppers of the South. We must embark 
upon an economy of abundance, not an econ- 
omy of scarcity, in the interest of holding up 
prices, the beneficiaries of which are not the 
producers but the broker and middleman 
distributor. 

“We need a majority of liberals in Congress 
to help our President. We want to write into 
law a limitation on incomes so that the top 
will be $25,000 per year. What a spectacle it 
is to be exhorted to donate to a worthy cause 
by a movie idol who draws a half million a 
year. Why impose such terrible burdens on 
those least able to sustain the tax blow? 

“We must avoid hereafter the placing of 
profit above patriotism. Had we had enough 
liberals in Congress my bill to interdict the 
sale of strategic and essential materials of 
war to Japan would have been enacted in 
19388. Liberals are not Democrats or Farmer- 
Laborites, or Progressives. I am not con- 
cerned with the party labels. I am impressed 
with one’s philosophic approach. Is the pub- 
lic officiai attuned in heart and mind with 
the plain people or is he a sycophantic apolo- 
gist for predatory groups? 

“What is happening in Congress? The 
Tennessee Valley Authority faces strangula- 
tion because the power trust ties its financial 
hands and takes away the autonomy of its 
operations if Senator MCKELLaR’s amendment 
prevails. The Tennessee Valley Authority is 
the most important power producer for alu- 
minum in our war program today. While 
intelligent men for years foresaw the danger 
of our being cut off from Hevea rubber grown 
only in the Far East some of us tried to get 
through a bill 4 years ago to enable the De- 
partment of Agriculture to experiment in 
Brazil with their wild rubber trees, but we 
were voted down. Today dollar-a-year men, 
who draw fat salaries from private corpora- 
tions, are placed in positions of authority in 
the War Production Board, making decisions 
affecting competitors in their own industry. 
What would we think of a Federal judge de- 
ciding a case involving a corporation which 
was paying him a huge remuneration? Mo- 
nopolies control our rubber, copper, steel, oil, 
aluminum, and magnesium production, 
Great factories are still pouring out their 
original products, though selling them to the 
Government, instead of converting to all-out 
war production. We need liberals, unafraid, 
fearless, and full of aggressive courage, to 
fight these evils and overcome them.” 





A Satisfactory Name for Milk Without 
Fat Should Be Agreed Upon Speedily 
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HON. FRED L. CRAWFORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
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Thursday, June 11, 1942 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following infor- 
mation supplied by Mr. Carlos C. Van 
Leer, Jr., of Washington, D. C., who has 
recently written for the American Chem- 
ical Society and for Kiwanis Magazine 
on the subject of dried milk. Mr. Van 
Leer says: 

The Truman Senate committee has in- 
formed Congressman RosBerTson of North 
Dakota that it has learned, upon high au- 
thority, that production of powdered milk 
without fat, a military necessity, is being 
impeded by the unsatisfactory designation 
skim milk, and that no satisfactory designa- 
tion has yet been agreed upon. 

Under these circumstances the urgency of 
a bill such as Mr. PatMan has introduced to 
clarify this designation (H. R. 7002) is hardly 

| to be questioned. This is especially so be- 
cause Mr. McNutt, in whose province this 
matter lies, stated at hearings on the De- 
partment of Labor-Federal Security Agency 
appropriation bill for 1943, “I would have no 
objection whatever if we had the statutory 
authority to recognize a new name. * * * 














If the the statute were liberalized and gave 
us more authority I would be very glad 
* * * If Congress will give me the au- 
thority, I will be perfectly willing to exercise 
the discretion as to a properly descriptive 
name.” 

It should be made known that Mr. Mc- 
Nutt’s offer to cooperate in solving this prob- 
lem goes even further. Miss Mary E. Switzer, 
executive assistant to Mr. McNutt, handling 
food and drug matters, some time ago in- 
formed me that she was handling this prob- 
lem for Mr. McNutt, and that although Mr. 
McNutt did not appear to have power to 
recognize the name defatted milk, for ex- 
ample, he did have the power to postpone 
enforcement of the skim-milk labeling until 
a satisfactory labeling practice has been 
built up, which can then be recognized by 





him officially. 

In view of Mr. McNutt’s further offer to 
cooperate in solving this vexing problem, a 
satisfactory name for milk without fat can 
be agreed upon without delay, with Mr. Mc- 
Nutt and all other parties, including dried- 
milk producers, working swiftly together for 
maximum war production. 





That Wallace Speech 
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Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
} my remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
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following article from the Chicago Daily 
News of June 5, 1942: 

THAT 

AT “CENTURY OF THE COMMON 

(By Harry M. Beardsley) 

Vice President WALLACE’s May 8 speech on 

“The Century of the Common Man,” been 

hailed by columnists, radio commentators, 

1e great 


WALLACE SPEECH—-A DISSENTER LOOKS 
MAN” 


and virtually everyone as one of tl 
and noble utterances of our time—if not of 
all time. Discussing it among persons whose 


opinions I respect, I find myself almost the 
sole dissenter, and my small voice the sole 
sour note in a dithyrambic hymn of rejoic- 
ing. This is disconcerting and I am forced to 
ask myself such embarrassing questions as: 


Am I so lacking in the normal human 
sensibilities that I cannot grasp the true im- 
port of Mr. WaALLAcE’s golden words Am I, 
as some of my friends imply, a hopeless re- 
actionary; a recalcitrant Bourbon; a befud- 


dled materialist; a doddering dolt, completely 


out of step with the march of progress? 
Alas! I fear the worst! Certainly I am 
all these things if the alternative b ithusi- 


astic acceptance and acclaim of Mr. WALLACE’s 
speech. 

NO QUARREL WITH MOTIVES 
vith the motivation of his spe 
no quarrel. It is an eloquent 
human aspirations and ideals 
couched in terms of aspiration 
tive declaration of conditii ] ) 
and are being—imposed and made to prevail 
Coming from the second-ranking official of 
one of the world’s great political, military, 
and economic powers, it must be interpreted 
as a promise—a guaranty Indeed, it h 
been so interpreted by virtually all who 1 
commented on it 

One of the most enthusiastic of its sup- 
porters calls it a ‘ , 
lamation i1 








ns that 


proclamation.” It is a proc- 
which Mr. WALLACE 
tain specific social gains for mmon 
men of the world”—a higher standard of 
living, and a greater degree of freedom from 
oppression, from hunger 

“The people are on the march towa even 
fuller freedom than the most fortunate peo- 
ples of the world have ever enjoyed,” M1 
WALLACE proclaims 


and from fear 








IN NO POSITION TO PROMISE 

I respectfully submit that Mr. Watuace is 
in no position to substantiate that declara- 
tion or to promise that it will be realized 
after the war. Nor are Roosevelt and Cl ch 
ill, on whose Atlantic Charter, WaLLace, to 
some degree, bases the charter of com- 
mon man 

As an expression of an ideal to be desired 
and sought for, it is a commend te- 
ment. Mr. WALLACE, however, d it 
it forth as an ideal. He says it 
ment toward which the people alrea 
marching—‘“‘and the devil and all his angel 


cannot prevail against it.” 
I recall that Woodrow Wilson made some 
eloquent and inspiring pronouncements « 


cerning human rights and the right f small 
nations during World War N ] I recall 
that he raised high hopes that were cruelly 
dashed to earth. The ideals he enunciated 
were noble; the measures, ating 
them, that he proposed were d But 
they ran counter to certain ancient and deep- 
eated human perversitie 
UNABLE TO DELIVER 

Mr. Wilson was not able to overcome th 

perversities; he was not able to deliver wl 


he had glibly promised. I am not endor 
those ancient human perversitie I am 1 
passing judgment on them in any way. Iam 
merely pointing out that they ! e existed 
for centuries and bid fair to persist for cen- 
turies to come. They may be deplored; | 
they cannot be ignored. Ni can y 
wished out of existence 
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those in high places are false 

and are playing with dynamite 

arouse high hopes that 

t—be fulfilled That 

dy for Woodrow Wilson 

ons wLo were deceived by his 
nation of the human race 

R evelt and Mr. Willkie could 

themselves much embarrassment 

need their stature as statesmen if, 

1949 instead of declaring, “No 

t fight on foreign 

ill d everything 

unnecessary for any 


foreign 


t pledge in 

make t first 

They ventured 

knew naught; 
did not possess 


been deliberate 


into 
they 
They 
in their 

but the effect is no 
They did 

Wilson 


m- 

I y and 

revel in under- 
in rhetoric and 


t the world of 

much assurance 

nm two billion pecples 
ographical, cultural, and 
save for the 
identical twins—no two of 
individuals are Cast in pre- 
pattern; that one man’s 
1's poison; and that such 
“the common man 
cosmic in their scope 


ounds; that- 


i€S as 


WALLACE’s concept 
the world is. Mr 
> of his admirers, is 
capitalistic entre- 
10re than $1,000,000 
ld. His admirer 
the implica- 

an impractical 


WALLACE sai 


sons will differ widely as to the degree to 
which this program should be developed; and 
not all of the peoples of the world are reason- 
able. One wonders how far Mr. WALLACE, as 
an individual, is prepared to go in what would 
be, for him, a program of giving until it really 
hurts 
Who are the common people of the world? 
And who are the privileged? There is not 
a savage tribe in the world—however primi- 
tive its culture may be—that does not 
proudly regard itself as the men—the ulti- 
mate development of the human race 
does not consider itself privileged above all 
other peoples, does not exalt its own divini- 
ties and mores, and regard with contempt of 
varying degr , the divinities, customs, and 
individual representatives of its neighbors 
I suspect that when he spoke of the com- 
mon men of the world, Mr. Wa.iace fondly 
popular group. 


that 


identified himself with that 
All my friends who applauded his speech so 
identified themselves. And yet 1] stand- 
they, and I, and Mr JALLACE have 
been brought up to rect iz 1ey—along 
with Mr. WALLACE and me—are among the 
highly privileged of the world who, accord- 
ing to Mr. WALLACE, must be purged 


ards that 


IN A PRIVILEGED CLASS 
While I have never 
rating within several ciphers of that at- 
tained by Mr. WALLACE, or pomp, kudos, or 
power within six decimal places of his 
achievements, nevertheless I would be forced 
to admit that I am pretty well up in the 
higher brackets of the privileged peoples of 
the world 
I am privileged in that I am an American 
citizen, and as such have enjoyed rights and 
privileges and opportunities far beyond those 
enjoyed by 90 percent of the peoples of the 
world. By American standards I have lived 
modestly; but my living standards would 
represent luxury for three-quarters of the 
peoples of the world; so would the living 
standards of the average American family in 
the middle-income group 
gut no Alaskan Eskimo woul vant to live 
by my standards, nor would y Igorotte 
or any Tibetan—and I’d hate to see Mr 
WALLACE try to make them 


attained a financial 


STANDARDS HIGH IN UNITED STATES 

By the standards that we have come to 
accept—and they are the only standards that 
we can apply—all but an exceptional few 
of the 132,000,000 inhabitants of these United 
States are excluded from any realistic classi- 
fication of “common peoples of the world.” 
Our political status, our standard of living, 
our civil rights, and the services provided for 
us by our tribal organization—free schools, 
hospitals, police and fire protect charitable 
institutions etc., place us—even 

1e of our sharecroppers—in the 

ivileged class 

Because of these 


pensions, 
Negro 
privileges we should be 
contribute what we can improve 
of those less favored We always 
ide such contribution No peoples 
of the world have done more. Our mission- 
aries have sought to bring enlightenment to 
ll quarters f tl 
ucces 
i their ow! 


+o 


glad 
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tues at all but rather indications of weak- 
ness and decadence 

When Mr. WALLACE speaks of the common 
people of the world, he takes in far more 
territory and a far greater degree of heteroge- 
neity than he realizes. The task of finding 
common denominators is far more complex 
than he senses. He suggests that it may be 
found in terms of giving everyone in the 
world “the privilege of drinking a quart of 
milk a day.” But many common peoples of 
the world—including many of our Chinese 
Allies—would resist any attempt to make 
them drink a quart of milk more violently 
than they would resist a quart of castor oil. 

By all standards that we have come to 
accept, we Americans have enjoyed greater 
freedom than any cther people. But Mr. 
Wallace says: 

“The people are on the march toward even 
fuller freedom than the most fortunate peo- 
ples of the world have hitherto enjoyed.” 

In other words, all the common people 
of the world are about to enjoy even greater 
freedom than we of the United States have 
enjoyed 

This is sheer poppycock, and Mr. WALLACE 
should know it If there is any general 
trend in government that is discernible, it is 
a trend toward greater centralization of 
power and authority, greater regulation, 
greater regimentation, more centralized 
planning, more cooperative effort, and less 
individual freedom. Certainly that is the 
prospect for us in the United States; certainly 
that is the program of the New Deal; cer- 
tainly that is the prospect visualized by Mr. 
WALLACE when he says: 

“The citizen will again have a duty, the 
supreme duty of sacrificing the lesser in- 
terest for the greater interest of the general 
welfare.’ 

FEAR SUPERIMPOSED STATE 

Not only do we and the other democratic 
peoples of the world face the prospect of 
less individual freedom than we have known 
insofar as our relations with our national 
governments are concerned, but we face the 
prospect of an international world-govern- 
ment superimposed upon our national struc- 
tures—global planning, global cooperation, 
administration, and regimentation, in addi- 
tion to our augmented national regulation, 
One may approve of this trend or disapprove, 
but one cannot ignore the trend and be 
honest. Nor can one attempt to sugar coat 
it—as Mr. WALLACE does—without deceiving 
at least one’s self 

Roosevelt, Churchill, and Wallace, in their 
respective charters for mankind, assume an 
omnipotence on the part of the promulgators 
that seems hardly warranted by their past 
performances, or by the laws of probability. 
I consider it extremely doubtful that they or 
any combination of master minds they can 
assemble to aid them will be able between 
now and the signing of peace terms—or at 
any period thereafter—to effect any marked 
change in that complex and unpredictable 
intangible that we call human nature. 

SEES NO CHEERFUL GIVING 

I do not believe that the common Arab 
will cheerfully relinquish his “lesser” inter- 
est in Palestine in behalf of the establish- 
ment of a Jewish state there, even though 
a majority of the common peoples of the 
world might think that such relinquishment 
would be in what Mr. WALLACE calls “the 
greater interests of general welfare.” 

I do not believe that the common men 
among the Mosle of India will cheerfully 
relinquish an yy the greater interests 
of the Hindu vice versa. I do not be- 
lieve that WALLACE will cheer ully relin- 
quish any able part of his reputed 
million for the greater good of giving me and 
999,999 other imon Americans a dollar a 
year m¢ 1943. 








I would like to think that the Arabs, the 
Hindus, and Mr. WALLACE would display the 
fine idealism he outlines and promises in his 


address; but I can’t seriously believe that 
Arabs will cease to be Arabs, or that Mr. 
WALLACE will cease to be Mr. WALLACE. The 
best that I can hope for is that over a long 
period—a very long period—Arabs and Jews, 
Germans and Jews, English and Irish, Croats 
and Slovenes, overprivileged and underpriv- 
ileged, labor and capitalists—if there are any 
capitalists left—will be able to find some 
common denominators and develop and nour- 
ish them rather than continue to emphasize 
and exaggerate the characteristics that mu- 
tually irritate and antagonize. 


HOPES HELD FOR 


If Mr. WALLacE’s Century of the Common 
Man meant a pledge that all the common 
peoples of the world and all the privileged 
peoples would devote themselves to trying 
to find common denominators during the 
next 100 years, I could see some prospect of 
results by the dawn of 2043. But any such 
program must be what the diplomats call 
multilateral. It is not enough for Mr. WAL- 


2043 


LACE to sell—as he apparently has—the 
American intelligentsia 
For the United States to embark on a 


program of disarmament while Germany and 
Japan prepared to arm to the teeth, con- 
tributed little to the peace or welfare of the 


world. Cannibalism will not be eliminated 
from the world by the people of the United 
States renouncing it. The Kukukukus of 


New Guinea would have to renounce it, too, 
and I am told that some of them are very 
recalcitrantly procannibal. 

“Sacrificing the lesser interest for the 
greater interest of the general welfare” will 
work only to the degree that it is universaliy 
adopted. I do not believe that it can be 
forced on the common peoples of the world 
by any supergovernment that Roosevelt, 
Churchill, Wallace, et al., can devise. If Mr. 
WALLACE can sell the idea to the Germans, the 
Japs, the Arabs, the Hindoos, the Kukuku- 
kus—and to himself—to the extent that all 
are willing to give it a try, I wili cease being 
a minority of one among the privileged upper 
third of the peoples of the world, and will 
join the multitudes who hail his speech of 
May 8 as the greatest human utterance since 
the Sermon on the Mount. 

But I don't believe that Mr. WALLACE, per- 
suasive as he is, can do it. For him to pro- 
claim his program as something well on the 
march toward realization seems to me to 
be demagoguery of the type that he de- 
nounces. 

For the present, his speech seems to me to 
be fallacious and void of the substance of 
reality or probability—a synthetic rubber 
check written in moonshine on the First Na- 
tional Bank of Shangri La and payable toa 
little (common) man who isn't there, 


’ 


What Delays the St. Lawrence Seaway? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BERNARD J. GEHRMANN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 11, 1942 
Mr. GEHRMANN. Mr. Speaker, I am 
asking unanimous consent to extend my 


own remarks in the Recorp and to in- 
clude therein a letter I received from 


President Roosevelt on the need and im- 
seaway. 


portance of the St. Lawrence 





I also wish to include a letter and a 
resolution from the Great Lakes Harbor 
Association sent to me by their president, 
former mayor of Milwaukee, Dan Hoan. 
The letter from the President of the 
United States was sent in response to a 
telegram I sent to him while I was home 
for Easter. I found that my people could 
not understand the reason for the delay 
in acting on the St. Lawrence seaway. 
They realize how important this seaway 
and power project could be to the win- 
ning of the war. You will note that the 
President says that this long delay is 
“unfortunate” and that it would “con- 
stitute a tremendous asset to the sus- 
tained war effort of both the United 
States and Canada.” I have been in 
very close touch with the administration 
in this St. Lawrence fight, and I do know 
that the President is very much in ear- 
nest when he states tha, it would be of 
tremendous aid to our present war effort. 


DAN HOAN SUPPOFPTS PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 


The resolution sent in by Mr. Hoan 
likewise contains food for thought and 
should be considered in the light and in 
connection with the great mass of un- 
deniable evidence that has been pre- 
sented to the Rivers and Harbors Com- 
mittee that we cannot afford to delay the 
construction of the St. Lawrence seaway 
and power project any longer. 

If we had the seaway now, I am sure 
the terrible toll of life and property on 
our Atlantic coast would have been 
greatly reduced and would have more 
than paid for itself. Who wants to be 
bold enough to say that this war will end 
soon, or that we will not be in a similar 
position in the future? Let us act and 
get this badly needed project under way. 

The letters and resolution follow: 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. GEHRMANN: I appreciated 
your telegram of April 11 and the suggestion 
it contained for securing early congressional 
approval oi the St. Lawrence project 

I have taken the matter up with Assist- 
ant Secretary of State Berle and Chairman 
Olds, of the Federal Power Commission, who 
have been handling the matter since the sign- 
ing of the agreement with Canada. They 
are exploring the possibility of the action 
which you suggest as well as other possibili- 
ties for assuring the initiation of the St 
Lawrence undertaking at the earliest possible 
moment. 

The long delay to which the project has 
been subjected is especially unfortunate in 
view of the fact that it would constitute a 
tremendous asset to the sustained war effort 
of both the United States and Canada in the 
field of shipbuilding, transportation, and 
power for expansion of aluminum and other 
munitions production. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 
GREAT LAKES HARBORS ASSOCIATION, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Hon. Bernarp J. GEHRMANN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: Enclosed please find a 
copy of a resolution expressing the senti- 
ments of the membership of the Great Lakes 
Harbors Association. Any cooperation on 
your part I am sure will have not only the 
warmest approval of an overwhelming ma- 
jority of the 40,000,000 people residing in the 
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Midwestern States but also of the fair-minded 
and patriotic citizenship living throughout 
the entire United States. 
Very truly yours, 
DANIEL W. Hoan, 
President. 
HARBORS ASSOCIATION SAYS START WORK NOW 
Whereas this war has proven that the 
United States can never adequately defend 
itself from future attacks without gradually 
shifting to the Central West many of the 
major war industries where they will be much 
safer from aerial attack; 
Whereas it has also been demonstrated that 
need of adequate defense requires that the 


Great Lakes develop facilities for the build- 
ing of large Ocean-going vessels as well as 


those of smaller design; 


Whereas this war has again demonstrated 


that Germany’s power of aggression, most 
particularly its ability to move large armies 
east and west, north and south, is based upon 
her ability to relieve the railroads from tl 


carriage Of heavy freight by use of a 
system of inland waterways; 


Whereas even a blind man can see that 
should the railroads ever face the task of 
conveying the additional burden that would 
grow out of actual warfare on our soil, our 
Nation would be woefully handicapped in 
making a defense of this country unl tl 
country’s major waterways are completed to 


their full draft requirements; 

Whereas the war has demonstrated that 
the Great Lakes and St. Lawrence water 
tems could now be more fully employed f 
the benefit of agriculture and industry to 
greatly relieve the strain on our transporta- 
tion system if the 38 miles of bottleneck on 


the international Canadian boundary were 
deepened; and 

Whereas all these reasons indicate how 
necessary it is to approve this project and 


start work on it at once: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That we authorize our officers to 
send a copy of this resolution expressing our 
sentiments to all the Members of Congress 
of both Houses from the States in th 
West. 
GreaT LAKES HARBORS ASSOCIATION, 





Go Slow on Gasoline Rationing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 11, 1942 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, there is 
shortage of gasoline in the United Stat 
except along the east coa This is due 
solely to transportation difficulties. Else- 
where gasoline is plentiful and transpor- 
tation adequate. In fact, in all produc- 
ing areas there is an excess of gasoline. 
This excess may be expected to increase 
due to a natural reduction in consump- 
tion and to the necessity for increased 
production of other petroleum products 
resulting in some by-product gasoline. 

The imposition of a Nation-wide gaso- 
line rationing will greatly handicap war 
production. It will adversely affect agri- 
culture, civilian industrial production, 
and transportation. It will create eco- 
nomic chaos in the oil-producing States, 
which are already suffering severely from 
loss of 


no 


’ 


the dislocations resulting from 
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east coast markets and other decreases 
in gasoline consumption. It will seri- 
ously decrease the revenues of State and 
Federal Governments. It will cause 
questioning and resentment on the part 
of the public. This is not because of any 
lack of cooperation in the war effort, but 
because of the feeling that rationing is 
unjustified in view of the present and 
potential gasoline surplus. 

Since outside of the east coast area 
rationing is not needed in order to save 
gasoline, what are the arguments which 
are being advocated by its proponents? 

First, there is the dog-in-the-manger 
argument based on the theory that ra- 
tioning on the east coast should be ex- 
tended to the entire country for the sole 
purpose of bringing about equality of 
sacrifice. This argument is so untenable 
in view of the disastrous economic effects 
which would follow Nation-wide ration- 
ing, that it requires no further comment. 

Second, the argument that gasoline ra- 
tioning is necessary in order to prevent a 
shortage of rubber for our armed forces 
and essential transportation needs. If 
this is true it is an argument which 
should be given every consideration. 
However, up to date this is an argument 
which seems to be based upon somebody’s 
conclusion rather than upon definite and 
accurate information. In fact, all of the 
information on the rubber situation 
which has been made public up to date 
is of such a confusing, contradictory and 
unsatisfactory nature that it does not ap- 
pear to be worth anything as evidence. 
That being the case, and in view of the 
serious results vvhich are bound to follow 
Nation-wide gasoline rationing, such a 
program should not be put into effect 
until there is furnished to Congress and 
to the public—except where such infor- 
mation will aid the enemy—definite in- 
formation and proof on the following 
points: 

(a) Present supply of natural rubber in 
this country, both crude and manufac- 
tured in whatever form. 

(b) Present and potential supply of 
Scrap rubber. 

(c) Potential supply of natural rubber 
from all sources for the next 2 years. 

(d) Potential supply of synthetic rub- 
ber and rubber substitutes during the 
next 2 years 

(e) Reduction in consumption which 
may be anticipated from voluntary cur- 
tailment of unnecessary motorcar use. 

(f) Requirements in the way of nat- 
ural and scrap rubber for recapping and 
repairing tires for essential uses. 

Rubber requirements for our 
armed forces and for essential transpor- 
tation in connection with the war effort. 

These are all questions which can be 
answered rather definitely. I think that 
before gasoline rationing is imposed the 
American public is entitled to ask and 
have an answer to these questions. In 
the event that the information obtained 
by the correct answers to these questions 
indicates that some action is necessary at 
this time there are further steps which 
should be taken before anything as 
drastic as gasoline rationing is under- 


ig} 











taken. First, there should be tried out 
a voluntary program of limiting the use 
of motor transportation. Second, every 
effort should be made to collect and 
utilize all scrap rubber. Third, a more 
serious effort should be made than has 
been made up-to-date to develop syn- 
thetic rubber from alcohol. Fourth, all 
possible substitutes for rubber tires 
should be studied and developed. Fifth, 
such stocks of new tires suitable for mili- 
tary use and essential transportation as 
are now in the hands of manufacturers 
and dealers should be taken over by the 
Federal Government and made available 
for necessary use. 

If, after a sincere effort to meet the 
situation has been made by the use of 
the methods outlined, it appears that 
further steps are necessary, then and 
not until then Nation-wide gasoline 
rationing should be given consideration. 


Resolution of Woman’s Society for 
Christian Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JEANNETTE RANKIN 


OF MONTANA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 11, 1942 


Miss RANKIN of Montana. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing resolution adopted on Friday 
May 22, 1942, in Columbus, Ohio, by the 
assembly of the Woman’s Society for 
Christian Service of the Methodist 
Church. 

The Woman’s Society for Christian 
Service came into being 2 years ago in 
Kansas City, Mo., upon the unification 
of the three main branches of the Meth- 
odist Church, which united 9,000,000 
Methodists in this country. 

The Woman’s Division for Christian 
Service has a total membership of 
1,250,000 Methodist women from every 
State in the Union. It is the largest 
Protestant organization of women in the 
world. The first national assembly of 
the organization was held in Columbus, 
Ohio, May 19 to 22, of this year. More 
than 2,000 delegates from all over the 
country attended the meeting at which 
the resolution was adopted. 

In these depressing times, it is difficult 
to measure progress. When the people, 
who profess Christianity, are using vio- 
lence to conquer evil, we need the en- 
couraging note that 1,250,000 women are 
endeavoring to accept their responsibil- 
ity for Christian living. 

When we have defeated our enemies, 
I look to these 1,250,000 women, and 
other women who have not found their 
way in an organization, for the under- 
standing and goodwill that will con- 
tribute to a social organization of a 
higher order. 
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I believe this resolution will be of in- 
terest to all Members of Congress: 


RESOLUTION ADOPTED ON FRIDAY, MAY 22, 1942, 
IN COLUMBUS, OHIO, BY THE ASSEMBLY (NA- 
TIONAL MEETING) OF THE WOMAN’S SOCIETY 
OF CHRISTIAN SERVICE OF THE METHODIST 
CHURCH 
1. (A) That the assembly (national meet- 

ing) of the Woman’s Society of Christian 

Service of the Methodist Church petition the 

President of the United States and the Sec- 

retaries of the Army and the Navy and the 

Congress to use their powers to remove alco- 

holic beverages and other vices in and adja- 

cent to camps and training centers. 

(B) That they be petitioned to take con- 
trol of the distilled liquors now in storage 
and convert them into materials needed in 
the national emergency. 

(C) That they be further petitioned to 
convert the factories which have been en- 
gaged in the distilling of alcoholic beverages 
into factories for the manufacture of prod- 
ucts needed in the present emergency. 

2. That each delegate and visitor at this 
assembly be called upon to write the Presi- 
dent and her representatives in Congress, 
urging their support of Senate bill 860 (Shep- 
pard bill). 

3. That each delegate and visitor be urged 
to demand the enforcement of the May Act 
in her local community 

4. That the communications concerning 
these matters go to Congress with the defi- 
nite request that they be read into the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD. 


What Do We Face? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 11, 1942 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, through- 
out the country there is a deep interest 
in the subjects of money and taxation. 
Thoughtful citizens are demanding more 
information in their effort to interpret 
the trends of the present and to antici- 
pate the consequences of the Govern- 
ment’s monetary policies. J. H. Eby, 
prominent mining engineer and student 
of world politics, of Spokane, Wash., has 
prepared a treatise dealing with the 
intent of the founding fathers to estab- 
lish bimetallic standards, the drift away 
from the plan, the result on our national 
economy of crafty, foreign financial 
schemes, the cause of depressions, the 
purpose and effect of the Federal Reserve 
Act, and other facts pertinent in reply to 
questions that are being raised. For the 
benefit of the Members of Congress I 
submit for inclusion in the Recorp Mr. 
Eby’s discussion and I commend it for 
study and reflection. 

SPOKANE, WASH., 
June 6, 1942, 
Hon. Compton I. WHITE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear CoMPTON: I have been doing some 
reading lately supplementing what I did in 
the nineties when at college on the subject of 
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money in the United States and am submit- 
ting herewith a brief with the conclusions 
drawn from it. 

First. The framers of the Constitution in- 
tended that the base for all business and 
commerce should be coin as the standard of 
measure of value. All of them believed in 
bimetalism using both gold and silver. Evi- 
dence shows that there was not a dissenting 
voice among them. 

Second. Alexander Hamilton drew up the 
charter for the First Bank of the United 
States, which provided for the issuance of 
paper bank notes providing, however, that it 
must be redeemable upon demand in United 
States coin. 

Third. The Supreme Court declared it un- 
constitutional until Chief Justice Marshall 
decided favorably on the grounds that that 
which was not specifically forbidden under 
the Constitution nor provided for by it was 
not unconstitutional, provided however, it 
was not contrary to its spirit and purpose. 

That is how we got the first interest-bear- 
ing currency, but the charter provided that 
the notes must be redeemable on demand 
in United States coin. The only paper cur- 
rency today which complies with the decision 
of Chief Justice Marshall is the silver cer- 
tificates. 

Fourth. The United States of America was 
a comparatively poor country with its re- 
sources undeveloped, depending upon com- 
merce and the sale of its raw material to 
obtain the gold and silver needed for coin, 
and it was only when the balance of trade 
was in its favor that it could accumulate 
any. When the balance was against it the 
gold and silver went out. 

Fifth. While England was the principal 
market and largest importer of our products, 
her bankers saw to it that the balance of 
trade was not too much in our favor. After 
she lost us as colonies, whose resources were 
to be exploited for her benefit, she then 
sought to hamper our freedom to trade where 
we chose, which resulted in the War of 1812. 
The next move was to sell us her manufac- 
tured products, to invest her capital in our 
development of resources, and thereby make 
g0od what she lost by the Revolution. It 
was through the bankers that this was 
worked and in fact the greatest factor in the 
control of the commerce of the world was her 
power to exploit other nations and peoples 
through her bankers. The investment of 
English money in American railroads and 
enterprises reached a high in the seventies 
and eighties. The returns on these invest- 
ments and the interest on money borrowed 
from English bankers was a serious drain on 
our money. This above all else was the 
reason for demonetizing silver to keep a 
strangle hold on us, their debtor nation. 

The case of the Economists’ National Com- 
mittee is based principally on the fact that 
the English bankers have barred its use in 
international exchange with the result gold 
having to bear the entire burden and the 
silver has to remain in this country, creating 
& surplus of silver and a shortage of gold. 

So, while we won our political independence 
and freedom to trade on the seas with whom 
ever we choose, the entire history of Ameri- 
can currency has been a losing struggle 
from the adoption of the Constitution until 
the election of McKinley in 1896 when we 
surrendered abjectly to the English bankers. 

It was not a partisan political proposition 
at all if you read the history. McKinley 
himself when in Congress had voted in favor 
of silver, but the bankers put the screws 
on us, making bimetalism seem impracticable. 
In fact, it could not work and in a Shylock 
spirit the English bankers and their Amer- 
ican stooges demanded “their pound of 
flesh,” gold, alone for international settle- 
ments. The popular will of the great ma- 


jority of the American people was opposed | paid interest again. It 





to giving this, but it was relentlessly forced 
upon them. The bankers in the United 
States fell for it first and were the ones to 
work up the reasons why bimetalism was 
impracticable and then proceeded to do so. 

The fact is now we are no longer a debtor 
Nation, we have gone off the gold standard 
when we repudiated our pledge on the gold 
certificates to pay them in gold upon de- 
mand, and it was only because England did 
the same and we did not have the inde- 
pendence to stand on our own. With lease- 
lend we are making a present to England, 
returning good for evil, to the country whose 
bankers demanded “the pound of flesh” and 
we gave it to them. 

Sixth. The popular demand was respon- 
sible for the wildcat State banking currency 
and issued by locally controlled banks who 
sought the profit of a currency which paid 
them interest while of doubtful soundness. 
The first United States bank passed out to 
be succeeded by the second United States 
bank, with a better protected currency. 
This plan, while safe, was looked upon as 
placing too much power in the hands of 
the money lenders and Andrew Jackson 
knocked it out and a state of chaos followed 
so far as paper currency as a Circulating 
medium is concerned. Gold and silver alone 
could be relied upon. 

Seventh. The Civil War period, where ne- 
cessities of the struggle forced the Govern- 
ment to sidestep entirely the provisions of 
the Constitution. Truly, “Necessity knows 
no law.” This led to such a departure from 
the intent of the Constitution that we have 
never gotten back to it. As the English Shy- 
locks saw it to their own gain, they de- 
manded gold for their exports to us, which 
we needed badly. There was no lease-lend 
about it, but pay on the spot with the yellow 
metal. The financing of the war with the 
Confederacy to save the Nation from disin- 
tegration taxed its resources to the breaking 
limit. The war cost the Union 2214 percent 
of the national wealth of the North. This 
was considered a record-breaking sacrifice, 
and the oldtimers who had lived and fought 
through it never got over talking about it 
during the seventies, eighties, and nineties. 
It was a mighty serious matter to them, but it 
was a mere trifle compared with what we 
face now in the world-wide war. We have 
already gone in over one-third of our national 
wealth and may go to even three-fourths. 

Gold and silver were never withdrawn from 
circulation but commanded a premium and 
were hoarded. The State bank circulation of 
depreciated paper practically passed out. 
First legal-tender notes were issued (green- 
backs), merely promises to pay in coin at no 
definite time. These were convertible into 
7.3-percent bonds. These were increased in 
volume, just merely I O U’s. It was ac- 
cepted as a temporary expedient, unconsti- 
tutional but a matter of necessity. 

The National Bank Act was passed in 1863- 
64, which eliminated the State banks for the 
expressed purpose of raising money by the 
sale of bonds, requiring the banks to pur- 
chase them, but it gave them the power to 
issue national-bank notes as a circulating 
currency. The Government bonds were put 
up as collateral in the United States Treasury. 
I watched a national-bank president in the 
late seventies make money, as I called it then, 
by signing his name on $100,000 face value 
of them. 

The old State bank notes were supposed 
to have as collateral specie to enable redemp- 
tion on demand, although few of them did. 
When that was the basis of paper currency, 
it yielded interest to the bank of issue when 
it was given as a loan, the specie collateral 
none. With national-bank notes the col- 
lateral first paid interest as Government 
bonds, then when loaned out the borrower 
might been 







have 
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possible to thereby lower the interest rate 
to the borrower, and in one case I know of, 
the borrower benefited by receiving a loan 
for as low as 3 percent on demand notes 
without any collateral required. 

Just the same the double interest charge 
on national-bank notes was universally 
known and bitterly denounced and fought 
in politics. Thus the Greenback and Popu- 
list Parties were the product of this resent- 
ment. 

Eight. The Federal Reserve Act of 1914 
substituted Federal Reserve notes which 
were to be protected by at least one-third of 
their face value in “gold or other lawful 
money,” and the remaining collateral 
curity consist of “notes and bills accepted 
for rediscount.” 

Dwight M. Stebbins, at that time cashi 
of the American National Bank, Virginia, 
Minn., has been a student of banking all of 
his life, studied first the plan submitted by 
the National Monetary Commission, known 
as the Aldrich plan, and then the Federal 
Reserve Act when proposed and submitted 
for the consideration of the banker by 
pamphiet, found the weak link in it and 
warned the bankers’ convention of Minne- 
sota. It was in the “bills accepted for re- 
discount.” It was just this that is con- 
sidered responsible for the depression of 
1933. 

Federal Reserve notes are interest-bearing 


se- 


currency as much as national-bank notes 
were, even if it is not quite as patent 

Ninth. Since the ‘33 depression the re- 
demption in gold or specie payment, un- 
less it be in silver, is frozen. Gold as frozen 
has been revalued in order to bolster the 
collateral and then has been taken out of 


circulation as currency. In fact it is for- 
bidden and the gold miner cannot take his 
gold to the mint and receive it coined, and 


he would be jailed for using it as did the 
’49ers as a medium of exchange. So just 
forget about gold as a collateral; it is that 


in name only and not in substance. 

Thus today we have Federal Reserve notes 
with “notes and bills accepted for redis- 
count” and Government securities, none of 
which are payable in gold on demand. It 
as Stebbins pointed out, capable of indefi- 
nite expansion, which, it punctured, would 
collapse as it did in 1929-33. The silver cer- 
tificates and dollars are the only currency 
which is within the purpose and intent of 
the writers of the Constitution 





The only saving feature of the Federal 
Reserve notes is that the entire banking 
system of the country is bound together as 


a unit with the stronger to uph the 
iker, but that did not save us in 1933 
What do we face? Will the Federal Reserve 
Act meet it? Specie payment of currency 
except of silver certificates is gone. ix 
the Civil War gold and silver never passed 
out of circulation entirely; the demands of. 
honest comscience constantly I 
specie payment. Repudiation was unth 
of, even the demands of English bankers f 
payment in gold regardless of its effect upon 
us was met. We are taking the first ste] 
toward communism and the quicker we 
our medicine the better. Taxation 
very bone and bonds are the only salvation 
It should have been that way in the Civil 
War if there had not been profitee1 Now 
there must be none of it. After the World 
War Russia was an Ishmael of the 1 
Facing the world without a friend, it over- 
threw all the rights of property and tradi- 
tions of ownership to substitute for them 
the obligation of stewardship. It was a most 
unpromising undertaking and we were n1 
bered with the doubters and fearful of 
consequences to the world order 














ations. 








Today that same Russia is the hope of 
salvation from the bonds of a v > tyra 
than which has never faced humanity} I 
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is almost unbelievable that this should hap- 
pen. To save ourselves we should take some 
pages out of their book of experience and 
profit by them, “for what shall it profit a man, 
if he shall gain the whole world, and lose his 
own soul.” 

JOHN H. Eby. 





Iowa Continues To Hold First Place in 
Literacy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. HENRY 0. TALLE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 5, 1942 


Mr. TALLE. Mr. Speaker, the people 
of the State of Iowa are proud of the fact 
that the census data for 1940 reveal their 
great Commonwealth continues to hold 
first place in literacy in the United 
States. I share that pride with my fel- 
low Iowans. For that reason I felt con- 
strained 10 days ago to address the House 
briefly in order to correct certain errors 
which had inadvertently crept into cur- 
rent comments on this important sub- 
ject. My speech may be found on page 
4749 in the Recorp for June 1, 1942. In 
the course of my comments I promised 
to furnish detailed facts with reference 
to literacy at a later date. Through the 
courtesy of Dr. John W. Studebaker, 
Commissioner of the United States Office 
of Education, I am now prepared to sup- 
ply the following facts contained in a 
letter addressed to me: 

JUNE 8, 1942 
Hon. Henry O 
House of 


TALLE, 
Representatives, 
Washington, D. C 


My Dear Mr. TAtue: The illiteracy figures 
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interested in the percentage of illiteracy in 
Iowa from 1840 to 1870. 

In 1840 (the first year illiteracy statistics 
were included in the census reports) the 
percentage of illiteracy in Iowa was 2.6 per- 
cent. In 1850 it was 4.2 percent, and in 1860 
and in 1870, 3 percent. 

The word “illiteracy” throughout the 
United States census reports from which 
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these statistics were compiled, “comprehends 
all persons who can neither read nor write, 
or who can read but not write.” 

I append the statistics on school years com- 
pleted, from the 1940 census. 

Very cordially yours, 

J. W. STUDEBAKER, 
Commissioner, 
U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 


Statistics on school years completed, 1940 census (adults 25 years and older) 
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Mr. Speaker, the greatest virtue of that 
form of political organization which is 
called a republic is the fact that in it the 
people are sovereign. They are not gov- 
erned; they govern. Education is, there- 
fore, fundamental in a republic. The 
very survival of popular government de- 
pends on the intelligent behavior of the 
people. It is, therefore, a distinction of 
the highest order for the people of a 
State to rank first in literacy. Speed the 
day when illiteracy may be unknown in 
every State in the Union. 





King George Il of Greece 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. GORDON CANFIELD 
OF NEW 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 11, 1942 


Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Sreaker, our 
President and Commander in Chief has 


JERSEY 





extended a warm hand of welcome to 
King George II of Greece as he arrives 
in Washington to describe the brave 
stand of his people against Axis invaders, 
and give assurance Greece is in the fight 
to stay. The House of Representatives 
will extend an equally warm welcome 
and salute when the King is presented 
next Monday. 

Men and women of Greek extraction 
are prominent in the life of almost every 
American community. Naturally liberty 
loving, they are playing an important 
part in our military effort. One of ou 
finest patriotic organizations is the 
Ahepa, composed of people of Hellenic 
descent. In my district, Alexander Ham- 
ilton Chapter, named after him who 
founded Paterson, N. J., 150 years ago, 
is most active in every effort for the good 
and welfare of America. I shall present 
their greetings to the King who, as the 
Washington Evening Star said editori- 
ally last night, refused to be “a help- 
less puppet of unconscionable masters” 
and inspired liberty-loving people every- 
where. 
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The editorial is as follows: 
KING GEORGE II 


Washington today pays homage to the man 
who led his courageous people in one of 
World War No. 2’s epic stands against Axis in- 
vaders. He is King George II of Greece, who, 
as a reluctant refugee from his stricken 
homeland, has not for one moment relaxed 
his fight for eventual liberation of his gallant 
subjects. 

King George symbolizes the glorious Greek. 
Had he chosen the easy way out rather than 
face the virtually inevitable consequences of 
honorable resistance he might today still be 
in his palace. But he would have been a 
helpless puppet of unconscionable masters, 
and his people’s burning hopes for freedom 
would have been ruthlessly smothered. In- 
stead King George chcse to stage another 
Thermopylae, which, though temporarily dis- 
astrous, has assured him of an honored place 
in the history of freemen and has assured 
his unfortunate country of an honored place 
at the council tables when the day of reckon- 
ing comes. 

The Greek monarch stayed with his people 
to the very last, urging them on even when 
all hope of victory long since had gone. In- 
deed, he would not leave until convinced by 
his aides that his own personal capture by 
the Nazis was imminent. German parachut- 
ers were dropping all around him at Crete 
when he finally slipped through the lines, 
disguised as a peasant, and succeeded in es- 
caping to Egypt. 

Today Washington proudly welcomes him 
as a King in deed as well as title, whose ex- 
ample is an inspiration not alone to his own 
people but to liberty-loving men everywhere. 





Congress Is Ready 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANK E. HOOK 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 11, 1942 


Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, during the 
past several weeks our colleagues have 
been telling us about old-age pensions and 
about how everyone and everybody is in 
favor of pensions. 

We have learned that the overwhelm- 
ing majority of the American people are 
in favor of Government pensions; that 
the President favors action on pensions; 
that the Vice President favors pensions; 
and we know that Congress, too, favors 
action on pensions. 

I am very happy to tell you that I just 
came from a meeting of long-visioned 
men and women who are determined that 
we are going to have action right now on 
old-age pensions. 

These stalwarts have decided that they 
are going to keep faith with the boys over 
there by doing something now for their 
mothers and dads here; that we really 
mean business when we say we are fight- 
ing for freedom; and that we are going to 
take world leadership in this fight for 
freedom by setting free now our senior 
citizens. 

STRONG SENTIMENT 

The scene is psychologically set for 
improving the old-age pension system— 
Members of Congress have been more 





| 
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receptive, reflecting the general insist- 
ence of the public for action this session 
of Congress on old-age pensions. 

The consensus of opinion in Congress 
which reflects the incessant and growing 
demand for a more decent old-age pen- 
sion is that something must be done and 
something will be done this session of 
Congress for the senior citizens. 

Indicating this strong sentiment for 
action on pensions this session, roughly 
more than 100 bills have been introduced 
in Congress. Some of these bills deal 
directly with pensions; others deal with 
other phases of social security, as ampli- 
fying the existing set-up to be more in- 
clusive; administrative improvements; 
and aid to the blind, aid to the crippled, 
and so forth. The latter groups include 
some of the aged. 

UNITED ACTION 


I want to invite all Members who are 
interested in proving to the world that 
democracy, despite the war, still flour- 
ishes here, and that we are trying to ex- 
tend the benefits of democracy to all our 
citizens, to invite all of you who have not 
yet signed discharge petition No. 7 to 
bring H. R. 1036 on the floor for action 
on old-age pensions, to please sign it now. 

Whether you agree with the provisions 
of the bill is not important now—if you 
disagree with those provisions or some of 
those provisions, the discharge petition is 
so phrased as to permit amendments. 
The important thing is that you prepare 
to sign now, to hasten action on pensions 
this session of Congress. Contrary to 
prevailing opinion this bill is subject to 
amendment when called up on the floor 
after the discharge petition has been 
signed. 

I further want to urge the C. I. O., the 
A. F. of L., the railroad brotherhoods, the 
farmer’s union, and all other organiza- 
tions and individuals interested in old- 
age pensions, to support this movement 
for action on pensions this session by urg- 
ing their friends in Congress to support 
this move. 

This united action will prove to the 
world that we mean business when we 
say that we are fighting for freedom and 
that we will take the lead in leading the 
common man of the world out of the 
wilderness of misery, want, and poverty 
into the promised land of abundance. 

We have set the dead line for signing 
the discharge petition No. 7, known as 
the Townsend petition, June 16, 
which is next TueSday. At noon of that 
lay all those interested in old-age pen- 
sions should if they have not already 
signed meet in the well of the House in 
the Capitol and march up and sign, so 
that we will have the required number 
to have this bill voted on at this session. 

It is worthy to note that after the 218th 
signature is attached to the petition that 
no other signatures are accepted. So it 
is important that you be there in time 
and sign or you may not have your name 
on the petition. 

Get your name on the discharge peti- 
tion No. 7 so that the senior citizens will 
know how you feel. Remember that they 
will cast the votes this year, because the 
younger boys and people are in the armed 
forces and may not vote. 


as 
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The old people hold the balance of 
power in this election. 

The enactment of this bill will give us 
a@ post-war program which will help take 
up the shock that is bound to come at 
that time. 





The Tennessee Valley Authority 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE W. NORRIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 11, 1942 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the remarks 
of David E. Lilienthal, Chairman of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority, before the 
Chattancoga Rotary Club, at Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn., on May 21, 1942. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Last Monday, May 18, was the ninth anni- 
versary of the signing by the 
Tent Valley Authority Act. As we enter 
the tenth year of the Tennessee Valley 
thority, it is a good idca to take some bearings 
to see how far we have gone, to ascertain why 
we Lave gone as far as we have, and k 
curselves some questions about the immedi- 
ate future. The full membership of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority Board is here today 
to join with me in this method of observins 
this important anniversary 

That a great deal has been accomplished 
in these past 9 years no one will try to gain- 
say. There is no need for me to labor that 
po:nt. In that time, a wh 
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these 9 years did not just happen. They are 
based upon certain fundamental policies 
written into the Tennessee Valley Authority 
Act by the Congress of the United States, 
policies translated into action by the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority Board. Nothing 
could be of deeper concern to you and all the 
people who live in the Tennessee Valley. 

For we must remember that the future of 
the Tennessee Valley region is now insepara- 
ably bound up with the future of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority. The kind of Tennes- 
see Valley Authority we have determines to 
a large measure the kind of Tennessee Valley 
we have. If the Tennessee Valley Authority 
should become politics ridden, if it should 
become bound up in the endless red tape of 
bureaucratic methods, it is not merely the 
Tennessee Valley Authority that would be 
hamstrung and crippled. It is the Tennessee 
Valley region and its people, it is your busi- 
ness, your industry, your cities that will feel 
the blighting effect 

Nine years ago Congress and the President 
deliberately and intentionally designed the 
Tennessee Valley Authority to be a different 
kind of Government agency. The first mes- 
sage of the President to the Congress about 
the Tennessee Valley Authority includes 
these words: “I therefore suggest to the Con- 
gress legislation to create a Tennessee Valley 
Authority—a corporation clothed with the 
power of Government but possessed of the 
flexibility and initiative of a private enter- 
prise.” And when the bill was passed a 
congressional conference committee reported 
inessee Valley Authority—and 
1ese words 


T 
t 


a statem«e 
to congressk 


it of fundamental principle as 
policy with respect to Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority: 

“We have sought to set up a legislative 
framework, but not to encase it in 
letive straitjacket We intend that the cor- 
poration, Tennessee Valley Authority, shall 
have much of the essential freedom nd 
elasticity of a private corporation.” 
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the Tennessee Valley Authority, take the 
position they do. I am unable to convince 
myself that they would assault or injure 
the Tennessee Valley Authority.” 

What are those characteristics of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority’s management that 
have made its accomplishments possible, that 
have earned for it a considerable measure 
of your confidence? 

First is that “flexibility and initiative of 
a private enterprise” referred to at the very 
beginning of Tennessee Valley Authority’s 
existence as one of its essential character- 
istics. 

Second is the principle of strict account- 
ability to all of the public for its actions 
and its expenditures. Congress has expressly 
provided for continuous audit of Tennessee 
Valley Authority’s accounts by the Comptrol- 
ler General of the United States, and detailed 
Tennessee Valley Authority reports to Con- 
gress on how the public’s money is spent. 

What do these principles mean in prac- 
tice? A great many things, of course. 
Among them is the authority granted by law 
to utilize the Tennessee Valley Authority’s 
revenues to insure the continuity of its 
operations. 

This authority to expend revenues is not 
something designed merely for Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority's convenience, it is your insur- 
ance of continuous power service 

You here in Chattanooga—businessmen, 
professional men, and industries—pay your 
power bills to the Chattanooga Electric Pow- 
ef Board. The Chattanooga Power Board in 
turn each month pays large sums to the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority for the power re- 
ceived from the Tennessee Valley Authority. 
More than 130 contractors for Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority power are similarly paying 
Tennessee Valley Authority for power. Under 
the present law and practice, those moneys 
that you, the electricity users of the Tennes- 
see Valley, pay for power supply the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority may use without any 
further action by Congress to see to it that 
the service you receive is continuous and sat- 
isfactory. The use of corporate income to 
maintain and continue the service to those 
who furnish that income is an elementary 
business practice. That is the basis upon 
which the Tennessee Valley Authority has 
been operating. The Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority’s revenues are now so large that they 
constitute insurance to you against inter- 
ruptions of service that might occur if Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority were dependent for 
all its funds for operation upon appropria- 
tions from Congress (You understand, of 
course, that the situation is different as to 
most capital outlays, the building of dams, 
and so forth, since they are based upon ap- 
propriated funds.) 

Suppose the proposal favored by the Ten- 
nessee Senators, and now pending before the 
Senate Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, were to become law. The Tennessee 
Valley Authority’s revenues received from the 
power board—and that means from you 
money you paid for service, could not be used 
(as it can today) for that very purpose until 
two committees of Congress and two Houses 
of Congress had given approval 

The Tennessee Valley Authority Board be- 
lieves that such a change is unfair to the 
people of the Tennessee Valley region. You 
have paid for service and are entitled to re- 
ceive it without any if’s, and’s, and but’s. 
And the Tennessee Valley Authority Board 
urther says to you with the greatest earnest- 
1ess that, with all due respect to those who 
advance such a propesal, its inevitable effect 
is to weaken if not destroy the reliance that 
you can place in the continuity of power 
supply. And to raise a serious question about 
power supply in this region is to strike a 
blow against the vitals this region and 
endanger the prospects f future that 
the people of this valley envision, expect, 
and surely deserve. 


I 
I 
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These are not fanciful fears. Nor are 
these fears now dispelled. This very change 
of Tennessee Valley Authority’s law was pro- 
posed to be attached as a rider to the annual 
appropriation measure. It was not actually 
offered in that form. Therefore, nothing in 
the Senate’s recent actions bars Tennessee 
Valley Authority from the right, established 
in its basic law, to expend its revenues to 
provide continuous electric service. But the 
sword of that proposal still hangs over this 
valley. For though not adopted as an appro- 
priation rider, that very proposal is still ac- 
tive and -pending before the Senate Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

This is now the 21st day of May. On mid- 
night of June 30 a new governmental fiscal 
year begins. For several months Congress has 
had before it, and still has before it, the 
Tennessee Valley Authority’s appropriation 
bill for the fiscal year beginning on next June 
30. That is only 6 weeks off. Delays of 2 or 3 
weeks in the consideration of congressional 
matters is cOmmon, and delays of several 
months are not unheard of. It so happens, 
for example, that the pending Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority appropriation bill was passed 
by the House On January 22—4 months ago. 
it was but a few years ago that Senator Huey 
Long, of Louisiana, staged a filibuster against 
an appropriation méasure that carried over 
beyond the first of the fiscal year, so that a 
number of governmental agencies were with- 
out funds to operate. If it should happen, 
as the Tennessee Valley Authority law now 
stands, that appropriations were not passed 
as of June 30 next, major construction would 
stop, of course. 

Under war conditions that would be tragic. 
But under Tennessee Valley Authority’s pres- 
ent law electric service to you would go right 
on. The operation of the powerhouses and 
the substations and the transmission lines 
that bring this life-giving energy to Chatta- 
nooga and almost a half million homes and 
places of business and war industries in this 
valley would not stop for a flicker. That 
would go on even though Congress had not 
yet passed our appropriation measure, for 
Congress set the Tennessee Valley Authority 
up on business principles. The Tennessee 
Valley Authority would simply take the 
moneys that you have paid for power serv- 
ice and use them to insure the continuity 
of operations. That is exactly what any 
worth-while business would be able to do. 

But if the proposals now pending were 
adopted, however, the operation of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority powerhouses would 
stop unless funds had been appropriated by 
midnight of June 30. An even more serious 
consequence of such unbusinesslike pro- 
cedure would ensue. The economic life of 
this region would be throttled by the very 
existence of this kind of uncertainty. Busi- 
ness and industry cannot flourish if its fate 
is immediately tied up with politics. What 
businessman would invest millions of dol- 
lars or tens of thousands of dollars in a fac- 
tory dependent upon electric power knowing 
that every spring there would be uncertainty 
as to whether he would have power supply 
on the Ist of July—not an occasional uncer- 
tainty but regular uncertainty? 

In the past 9 years the Tennessee Valley 
Authority has built more high-tension trans- 
mission lines than have ever been constructed 
by any single organization anywhere in this 
country in a similar period. Those lines were 
built to many cities and industries, always 
on a business and engineering basis. If the 
Tennessee Valley Authority should become 
politically managed, then experience shows 
that quite irrespective of personalities the 
location of transmission lines in the future 
would be determined on a political basis. A 
city that votes “right,” a county that delivers 
the “right” number of votes for a particular 
organization or candidate, an industry that 
“comes through,” could be rewarded by ad- 
vantages in the location of transmission 








lines, though not justified by the business 
facts. It means that a city and its indus- 
tries that do not vote for the “right” faction 
or the “right” party or the “right” candidate 
may find that its transmission-line service 
is not kept up, that substations are not 
maintained, service suffers, industrial growth 
stops. 

In the past 9 years the Tennessee Valley 
Authority has awarded thousands of con- 
tracts, aggregating scores of millions of dol- 
lars. We have bought machinery, equip- 
ment, bridge materials, concrete, and a vast 
number of other articles. Every one of 
those contracts was awarded on_ business 
principles. Cost, quality of product, and 
similar factors were the determining consid- 
erations. No one in this country can say 
that he was ever awarded a Tennessee Valley 
Authority contract because of how he voted 
or his community voted; no one can say that 
he was denied a contract because he was not 
in the right camp politically. But put the 
Tennessee Valley Authority under political 
management and experience shows that such 
contracts as these, running into millions and 
millions of dollars, would become potential 
political rewards. Political management 
means the granting of business and political 
favors in exchange for political contributions. 

In the last 9 years the Tennessee Valley 
Authority has employed more than a hundred 
thousand men and women and today has on 
its pay roll almost 40,000. Because the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority is operated, as Con- 
gress intended, on a business basis, not one 
of those men or women secured his place for 
political reasons. The Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority law makes this absolutely mandatory, 
and its violation punishable by removal of 
the offending director or official. This prin- 
ciple we have scrupulously followed, not 90 
or 95 percent of the time, but 100 percent 
of the time. 

Suppose the Tennessee Valley Authority 
were politically managed and its engineers 
selected because they voted right or had 
friends who were in the right political fac- 
tion. How would you like to live downstream 
from a dam the foundations of which had 
been tested by that kind of engineer? How 
much could businessmen rely on the in- 
dustrial research results of technicians ap- 
pointed as a reward for political services? 

In the last 9 years the Tennessee Valley 
Authority has built 6 large dams, acquired 6 
more, and is now constructing 12. Each of 
these dams was located for engineering rea- 
sons. The cost of construction, the character 
of the foundation, the speed with which con- 
struction can be accomplished, the drainage 
area affected—these factual engineering con- 
siderations were determinative. Under a po- 
litically managed Tennessee Valley Authority, 
dams would be located on the basis of poli- 
tics. There has been an effort in this direc- 
tion recently. The war production chiefs 
called upon the Tennessee Valley Authority 
for recommendations as to additional emer- 
gency power supply for war production. 

Responding to this call, the Tennessee 
Valley Authority’s engineers, headed by Col. 
Theodore B. Parker, recommended the con- 
struction of a dam near Dandridge, Tenn., 
on the French Broad River, known as the 
Douglas project. That recommendation was 
based upon the unanimous conclusion of the 
engineers that power at that point could be 
made available in about half the time re- 
quired at any other point on the Tennessee 
River. The conclusions of Colonel Parker 
and his staff were confirmed by the Federal 
Power Commission and by a noted private 
utility engineer employed by the War Produc- 
tion Board. The War Production Board, the 
Chief of Staff of the Army, and the President 
of the United States himself, all agreed that 
nowhere in the country could so large a block 
of power be secured so quickly as at the 
Douglas site. In view of the desperate emer- 
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gency of the war and the need for power as 
quickly as possible, the project was recom- 
mended to the Congress. This reliance upon 
the engineering facts is the business-like way 
of approaching the question of dam building 
and the location of dams. 

The Douglas Dam is the most important 
single factor in aluminum and hence in air- 
craft production for the great offensive of 
1943. The reasons behind its recommenda- 
tion, the reasons it is being built today upon 
a schedule of speed undreamed of in con- 
struction history anywhere, are patriotic 
reasons, reasons close to the hearts and lives 
of Americans everywhere. There is irony in 
the fact that it is the building of the Douglas 
Dam, perhaps the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity’s greatest single contribution to the win- 
ing of this war, that is immediately respon- 
sible for the most dangerous assault that has 
ever been made upon the Tennessee Valley 
Authority and therefore upon this region. 

The Douglas Dam—any dam—must be lo- 
cated in accordance with engineering and 
economic facts. For the Tennessee Valley 
Authority to depart from this clear and 
simple principle, is to lose its integrity. To 
do so in time of war would be to weaken 
and undermine our fighting men on the 
fronts of fredom the world over. The Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority board could not and 
did not allow political pressure and threats 
of reprisal to supersede the undisputed engi- 
neering and war facts concerning Douglas 
Dam. A location of a dam cannot be moved 
around depending upen political commit- 
ments and personal obligations of anyone, 
whatever position he may occupy, from the 
President of the United States down to the 
humblest citizen. How long would the 
people of the Tennessee Valley have confi- 
dence in anything the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority did, how long would people living 
below these dams feel safe and secure, how 
long would war industries feel that con- 
tinuity of power was assured, if engineering 
and business facts would have to yield time 
after time because the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority’s board of directors did not stand up 
for the facts for fear of pressure and the 
threat of continuous personal abuse? 

We are now in the critical months and 
weeks of a world-wide fight against tyranny 
and oppression. We face dangers that call 
for the last ounce of our energy and nerve 
and our human resources. If we fight each 
other, if we engage in unnecessary contro- 
versies among ourselves, there is just that 
much less energy available to fight our 
enemies. The power of man working in 
unison and accord is like the -weep of a 
tidal wave. We cannot have that unison of 
action if we have to take time out for lesser 
controversies. 

In this valley we have achieved a remark- 
able degree of unity concerning the Tennessee 
Valley Authority during these past 9 years. 
Hardly a day passes that someone does not 
come to one of us and say, “In the years past 
I was skeptical of the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority and opposed to what I thought you 
were undertaking. My skepticism and fears 
have given way to approval and support.” 
There are a number of you here at this meet- 
ing who have said much the same thing. 
Farm organizations and farmers, labor or- 
ganizations and workmen, businessmen and 
their organizations, to a remarkable degree 
are united in supporting the major objectives 
and purposes of the Tennessee Valiey Author- 
ity. One does not have to be Dr. Gallup to 
realize that that support is due to the fact 
that the Tennessee Valley Authority is not 
politically managed, that Tennessee Valley 
Authority has kept out of politics, that poli- 
tics has been kept out of the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority. 

At the very time when the energies of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority management are 
strained to the utmost to do this enormous 
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war job, at the very time when public opinion 
should not be distracted by private wars, a 
major attack of damaging consequences has 
been instituted. This is nothing less than 
tragic. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority Board and 
our principal staff executives wish here and 
now to express the hope to you and to the 
people of the Nation who are depending upon 
the Tennessee Valley Authority, that this 
effort to change the fundamentals of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority be wholly abandoned, 
in order that Tennessee Valley Authority and 
this valley may concentrate all of our ener- 
gies on the one and only job that is worth 
anyone’s time or effort these days—the win- 
ning of this war in the shortest possible time. 





Aid for Veterans, Their Dependents, Men 
in Service, and Their Dependents 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LINDLEY BECKWORTH 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 11, 1942 


Mr. BECKWORTH. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, I include excerpts 
from articles that appeared in the Wash- 
ington Evening Star, May 29, 1942, which 
pertain to aid for veterans: 

The Senate Finance Committee 
proved a bill to increase to $40 a month the 
existing compensation of $30 paid veterans 
of the first World War with non 
connected permanent and total disabilities. 

The committee acted on a measure passed 
by the House almost a year ago, which pro- 
vided for both the increased and the old-age 
pension. 


I am delighted that the Senate Finance 


Committee approved the bill, which had 
heretofore been approved by the House. 


today ap- 


-servicee- 


Certainly our World War veterans, our 
Spanish-American War veterans, and 
our men in service deserve every consid- 
eration. Iam glad to sayin the 32 years 


I have been in Congress I have actively 
and enthusiastically supported every 
measure to aid and to raise the pay and 


compensation of all our veterans, their 
widows, and dependents, every measure 
to aid and raise the pay and compensa- 
tion of our men in service and their 
dependents. On June 8, 1842, I sup- 


ported H. R. 7119, the purpose of which 
is to make funds available to care for any 
dependents men in service may have. 
Very frequently I have been requested by 
veterans or widows of veterans to appear 
before the Washington Appeals Board of 
the Veterans’ Administration; without 
exception, in response to every request I 
have appeared personally before the 
Board of Veterans’ Appeals in behalf of 
those who requested me to do so. In 
every instance I have endeavored to 
aid our veterans who have sought to 
receive hospitalization. Every unem- 
ployed veteran who has asked me to aid 
him in his efforts to receive employment 
has received my fullest cooperation. 
This statement is also true of unem- 
ployed widows of veterans. Always I 
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have endeavored to expeditiously handle 
the requests of our men in service and the 
relatives of our men in service. 

At this point I wish to include in the 
CONGRESSIONAL REcorD a letter I have just 
received from Congressman JOHN Ran- 
KIN, the chairman of the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation: 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 

UNITED STATES, 
COMMITTEE ON WorLD WAR 
VETERANS’ LEGISLATION, 
Washington, D. C., June 8, 1942, 
Hon. LinpLey BEeckWoRTH, 
Member of Congress, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear LINDLEY: I have your note asking what 
the prospects are for the Senate agreeing to 
my amendment raising the base pay of the 
men in our armed forces to $50 a month. 

I have just returned from the floor of the 

1ate, and I am delighted to inform you that 
the Senate adopted this amendment less than 
an hour ago by a vote of 58 to 20 

This ends one of the hardest fights I have 
ever had for the service men, and I want to 
thank you from the depths of my heart for 
the enthusiastic support you have given this 
I the very beginning 


rovision from 

And while I am writing I also want to ex- 

SS my gratitude for your consistent sup- 

t of all erans’ legislation in the past. 
incerely your friend 

J. E. RANKIN, 
nan, Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation. 


The Pacific Northwest Views the War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 11, 1942 


Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. 
aker, Hon. Richard L. Neuberger has 
an interesting article in a current 
discussing the morale of the 

Pacific coast, now that 
war with the Axis. The 
for itself, and I will not 


summarize or analyze it. 


‘from Asia magazine of June 





going to use all that against the Chinese now. 
I wonder when they'll use it against us!” 

That was in the era before Pearl Harbor. 
Today, when the scrap iron we sent Japan is 
being tossed back at us with a vengeance in 
bombs and shells, remembrance of such epi- 
sodes forms a major factor in the attitude of 
America’s far western States toward the war 
that engirdies the globe. From every port on 
the Pacific seaboard vast quantities of scrap, 
lumber, and oil were shipped to Japan during 
the invasion of China. Now, with American 
forces fighting desperately at the side of the 
Chinese, the men and women who live along 
our Pacific Coast realize that only a new, 
bolder and more imaginative policy with re- 
spect to the lands across the Pacific can 
prevent a recurrence of the present tragedy. 
In the minds of the people cf our western 
States that policy is taking shape. 

As early as 1937 lumberjacks in Oregon and 
California were referring to huge blocks of fir 
and spruce as Jap squares. The blocks were 
shipped across the ocean, the fir to go into 
Japanese barracks, the spruce into trainer 
planes. Three years ago Congressman JOHN 
M. Correre, who represents the Puget Sound 
port of Tacoma, introduced a bill to pro- 
hibit the export of arms, ammunition, and 
materials of war to Japan and to prevent 
private persons and corporations subject to 
the jurisdiction of the United States from 
rendering aid or support to the Japanese 
attack on China. State Department pres- 
sure choked the Coffee bill in committee. 
Thousands of men and women in the West 
are disgusted with our State Depcrtment, 
not only because of the iron shipments to 
Japan but because Japanese floating can- 
neries were allowed to fish in the Aleutian 
Islands for nearly 5 years. The Aleutians 
are the American soil closest to Japan. They 
harbor strategic American bases. Yet Jap- 
anese fishing vessels, despite the practically 
unanimous protest of the people of Alaska, 
were permitted to stand offshore, to cruise 
into innumerable bays and inlets, to explore 
the vital Bristol Bay area. 

These events are not forgotten now, when 
from Alaska to Mexico the coast feels the 
threat of Japanese assault—assault not on 
China but on the North American Continent. 
For the first time in history our sundown 
seaboard lives under the menace of military 
attack. There have been black-outs, air- 
raid alarms, and antiaircraft barrages. From 
our strategic Alaskan bases American sailors 
look across only 700 miles of sea to Japanese 
naval stations. And, because of these things, 
the Pacific coast is convinced more strongly 
than any other part of the Nation that the 
old way of doing business and guiding the 
destiny of peoples in Asia must be finished 
torever 

I have talked with we ym Denver 
to San Francisco, from British Columbia to 
San Diego. Not one of them fails to think 
that extraterritorial rights in China must be 
ended, that white imperialism in Asia must 
be forgotten, that the que n of Hong Kong, 
for example, is not whether it will be Brit- 
ish or Japanese, but whether it will be Chi- 
nese or Japanese. A rancher in Nevada said: 
“My son is in the Air Corp I’m proud of 
him 3ut I don’t want to fight and 
risk his life to retur! ‘ . to England. 
I want him to help falaya to the 
Malayans. That’s the only way we're going 
to get permanent peace ; 

I am no geopolitician not know 
whether opinions of th practically 
sound. What I do En virtually 
everyone in the West h The people 
of the Pacific slope look out s the trou- 
bled Pacific, stirred by the first great war in 
its history, and they are convinced beyond 
t! lightest doubt that th e alternative 


terners I! 


) Japanese tyranny is rule by the people of 


t 
Asia, by the Chinese, by the Malayans, by 
the Indonesians In Idaho a forest ranger 


a common Sé iment K at the 
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Filipinos. They have fought at the side of 
our soldiers because we treated them well and 
assured them of complete independence. 
That's got to be done in all the other parts of 
Asia, especially in India. And we've got to 
promise the Chinese that we're going to get 
out of Shanghai and Hong Kong.” 

Probably no other section has been g80 
rocked by the war as the far West. Lt. 
Gen. John L. De Witt is virtually a military 
governor of the region. On his orders foot- 
ball games, outdoor spectacles, and horse 
races have been summarily canceled. He 
now is directing the enforced migration in- 
land of 125,000 Japanese inhabitants, citizens 
and aliens alike. Strawberries and tomatoes 
have shriveled and wilted in hundreds of 
fields as Japanese truck gardeners have been 
moved from the seaboard to colonies deep in 
the Sierras. Blackouts have dimmed cities 
and towns as far from the sea as Boise, Idaho, 
where Senator Borah lived. 

The coast is determined and resentful. But 
there is no hysteria, as is attested by the 
fact that there have been few attacks on the 
Japanese population. The press has played 
a helpful role in this respect, with, of course, 
the lone exception of Hearst. Whenever there 
has been a likelihood of mob violence against 
local Japanese, cooler heads have pointed out 
that American soldiers, workmen, and civil- 
ians are prisOners in Japan. To make them 
suffer for the recklessness of their country- 
men in safe places would be cruel, indeed. 

Fortunately for the Nation as a whole and 
the coast in particular, General De Witt has 
proved an able, level-headed commandant. 
The Japanese migration, a ticklish situation 
at best, has been handled with great skill 
and understanding. The Japanese them- 
selves, many of them innocent victims of their 
homeland’s treachery, have praised General 
De Witt’s direction of the hegira. When the 
migrants arrived at Manzanar, in the moun- 
tains, they found hot stew and pie waiting 
for them. Quarters are plain but clean. The 
general recognizes that this mass movement 
shifts the innocent as well as the guilty, and 
he also knows that there are American pris- 
oners in Japan. 

The far West is a long way from Washing- 
ton, D. C., as far away as Iceland or the 
Azores. The Japanese migration has been 
conducted with singular success because com- 
plete authority was vested from the start 
with General De Witt. This was done at the 
recommendation of John J. McCloy, Assistant 
Secretary of War, who flew out from Wash- 
ington to see the situation for himself. But 
in the instances where the Capital, 3,000 
miles distant, has attempted to direct specific 
undertakings the results have been woeful. 

When Walter Lippmann was in Los Angeles 
recently, he observed that the Far West needed 
a regional Governor-General, a sort of viceroy 
sent out from the Nation’s capital to wield 
sovereignty on the spot. This suggestion has 
been carefully considered; as a result of that 
consideration what westerners really want is 
a westerner somewhere high in the war effort. 
Senator CHarLes L. McNary, of Oregon, and 
others in Congress recently enumerated the 
men running the war. Not one comes from 
west of the Rocky Mountains. Secretary of 
Commerce Jones is a Texan; nobody else in 
the war councils originates beyond there. 
This leaves nearly half the Nation unrepre- 
sented 

A symbol of the mood of the West is the 
fact that the Westerner mentioned most often 
to close this breach is Justice William O. 
Douglas of the United States Supreme Court 
Douglas is a liberal and a New Dealer. Yet 
support of him stems from more than liberal 
sources. The Oregon Labor Press believes his 
appointment to the Cabinet would encourage 
the West, but so do two leading Republican 
dailies, the Portland Oregonian and the Los 
Angeles Times. Justice Douglas’ sympathies 
for China, India, and the colonial peoples are 
well known in the West. Since elevation to 













































































the Court removed him from the arena of 
politics, the bulk of his speeches on the coast 
have stressed the importance of real coopera- 
tion with the native populations of Asia. 

Government executives in Washington tend 
to underestimate the determination and 
temper of the men and women of the Pacific 
seaboard. In the wildest, most remote regions 
of the West loggers, ranchers, and trappers 
are practicing marksmanship and drawing up 
plans for guerrilla warfare. There are sec- 
tions of the West where people have no radio 
sets; they get mail only once a week; none of 
them has ever seen an Office of Civilian De- 
fense official, a War Production Board official, 
or any other Government functionary. All 
that these people know is that their country 
is at war. For them this has been enough. 
Off hooks on the wall they have taken rifles 
and old shotguns. With their own ammuni- 
tion they hold constant target practice. In 
the British Columbia uplands more than 
seventy-five hundred guerilla fighters are co- 
operating with the Royal Mounties. Along 
the Oregon seacoast a blind veteran of the 
first World War has organized 2,000 farmers 
to defend the shoreline. “The Pine Patrol,” 
formed to protect the deep mountain forests 
of the Pacific coast from sabotage and possi- 
ble incendiary missiles, was organized by 
home-town groups which wanted to play 
some part, any part, in the war program. 

It requires little observation in the West 
to see that the people as a whole have great 
confidence in the President. In their opin- 
ion, the Japanese assault on December 7 
justified the warnings which he began in 
October of 1937 with the speech urging a 
“quarantine” of aggressor nations. Yet this 
faith in the President does not extend to all 
the individuals and agencies in the Govern- 
ment that he heads—far from it, indeed. 
Gov. Culbert L. Olson, of California, an all- 
out New Dealer, has just voiced the prevailing 
feeling in his claim that Washington is so 
“bogged down with procedure, paper work, 
and protocol] that it fails to understand the 
problems of California, the Pacific coast in 
general, and Alaska.” 

The rubber shortage will hit the West 
harder than any other region. Distances 
are much longer, roads worse and less numer- 
ous, and transportation systems more inade- 
quate. Only a twisting, mountainous single- 
track railroad line connects California with 
the great seaports of the Pacific Northwest. 
Los Angeles County covers an area half the 
size of Connecticut. Some aircraft workers 
drive 40 miles to work. What will happen 
when tires are worn out? How will wilder- 
ness ranchers, 150 miles from the nearest 
railroad, get their produce and crops to 
rnarket? 

These are vital questions. Already con- 
tract-trucking companies have refused to risk 
their present supply of tires on rough roads 
As a result steers must be driven to shipping 
points on the hoof for the first time in a 
generation. Corn-fed beef fades away like 
snowbanks on a long march. The probiem 
confronting ranchers seems almost insur- 
mountable if tires are not obtained. Most 
of these westerners blame Jesse Jones for 
the rubber shortage; those who accept his 
excuses still fasten that blame on the Gov- 
ernment. They are sure that someone slipped 
up and that the slip has been a bad one 

Nor has the handling of the aluminum sit- 
uation compensated for the other mistakes 








that affect the coast. Because the Columbia 
River locks in its swift reaches almost 50 per- 
cent of America’s water power, the bulk of 
our light metal must be produced on its 
banks. In 1933 the President wisely ordered 
the construction of the biggest hydroelectric 
system in the world Today at Bonneville 
and Grand Coulee Dams, practically unlim- 
ited reservoirs of power are ready to be 
tapped Yet for interminable months the 
construction of emergency alumini and 
magnesium factories has been dc ed while 











officials in Washington wrangled about their 
location. 

When Senator Grorce W. Norris criticized 
the War Production Board for allowing indus- 
trialists to favor their own companies, many 
heads west of the Rockies nodded in agree- 
ment. The defense-plant loan in Nevada, 
where a magnesium factory stands to make 
a possible 4,200-percent profit, has not pro- 
vided reassurance. 

More than ever before in its history, the 
western section of our country is enlisted in 
a great national effort. At the end of the 
previous war the Pacific coast was in the 
vanguard of the retreat from international- 
ism. Borah of Idaho and JOHNSON of Cali- 
fornia headed the successful fight against the 
League of Nations. Today the coast is in a 
different mood. A poll taken in Oregon re- 
veals that nearly 80 percent of the people 
in that wooded State think the United 
States should take a greater rather than a 
lesser role in international affairs after the 
war. But the conduct of that role is not 
going to go unscrutinized. After the armi- 
stice of 1918, the infamous Shantung agree- 
ment helped more than any other single in- 
cident to prejudice the West against the Ver- 
sailles Treaty. China, a friendly power, had 
been sold out to pay off Japan. 

The men and women who live in the vast 
region between the Continental Divide and 
the Pacific coast will not tolerate any such 
debacle this time. They know who their 
allies are and who their enemies are. And 
the coast is more conscious of Asia and the 
Asiatic peoples. The intense interest in the 
highway to Alaska indicates that. For the 
people of the West look at this road as more 
than a highway to Alaska. “America’s Burma 
Road” is their name for it. They believe it 
ultima‘ely will link us with Asia. The Bering 
Strait is only 55 miles wide. If the Alaskan 
Highway reaches to its shores, roads con- 
structed by Russia on the opposite side would 
get American goods to Siberia and China—the 
implements of war now, the implements of 
peace after final victory is won. 





Radio Broadcast to Japan by Senator 
Thomas of Utah 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GUY M. GILLETTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 11, 1942 


Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the very in- 
teresting open message broadcast by the 
senior Senator from Utah [Mr. THomas] 
to the people of Japan. This message 
was sent out from San Francisco by short 
wave in the Japanese language from sta- 
tion KGEI on June 7, 1942. 

There being no objection, the message 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


This is the Japan Against Japan program 


coming to you from the United States of 
America. Today is the sixth monthly com- 
memoration of the raid by Japan on Pearl 
Harbor and other spots in the Pacific. As is 
his custom each month on this day, Senator 
ELBERT D. THomas, chairman of the United 
States Senate Committee on Education and 
Labor, sends a personal message to the Japa- 
nese people, 
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Senator THomaAsS spent a numt 
in Japan, where he made many friend 
for a great many years since returning to 
the United States he has maintained clo 
contact with the Japanese people 

The sixth monthly Pearl Harbor day mes- 





sage to the Japanese people by Senator 
E.Lsert D. THomas follows: 

“To the people of Japan: 

“Exactly 6 months have passed since that 


tragic day when your nation began its descent 
into a bottomless abyss—the day when your 
war lords unmasked to you as well as to the 
rest of the world their plan to join Adolf 
Hitler in an attempt to subjugate the whole 
earth. Six months of suffering and sorrow 
have passed since that day. The days and 
the nights in many parts of the Eastern 
Hemisphere have been made hideous with 
the torn bodies of dying men. Many more 
months like this, perhaps years, must pass, 
with ever-increasing clashes until the 
crushing of your military and militaristic 
leaders can be finally accomplished, and you, 
the people of Japan, can be released equally 
with the rest of the world from the menace 
of their wild and insane program of destruc- 
tion. 

“I come to you today to say to those of 
you who can hear my message that I know 
you are thinking of these past 6 months and 
that some of you are beginning to realize 
how you and your Emperor have been be- 
trayed by the warlords who have seized the 
power from the rightful holders of it. The 
raid on Pearl Harbor came as much as a sur- 
prise to most of you as it did to us in the 
United States. Had you been allowed to 
have a voice in the policies and actions of 
your country, it is unthinkable that you 
would have supported a course entirely alien 
to all courtesy, to all honor, and to all justice. 

“Indeed, had the voice of Japanese 
people been allowed to speak, you would 
never have participated in the attempted in- 
vasion of China, which for more than 5 year 
has been wasting your resources and the lives 
of your fathers and brothers and children 

“Because you have been trained in obedi- 
ence you have obeyed the commands of your 
warlords, however much you may have re- 
belled inwardly in doing things which made 
you lose face and lose honor. And because 
of that it is inescapable that the suffering 
of defeat will come to you as well as to your 
military masters 

“Throughout the United States today a 
ceremony is taking place which symbolizes 
the response of the people of the United 
States to what your nation did 6 months 


the 











In 500 different places in the United States 
and our Territories more than 10,000 volun- 
teers are being inducted into the United 
States Navy, Marine Corps, and Coast Guard 
under the title of ‘Avengers of Pearl Ha ee 
This ceremony takes place exactly 6 months 
to the day, hour, and minute after Jap: 
planes dropped their first bombs upon P 
Harbor, and the mass induction ceremony, 
being heard by a large part of 
Nation over the radio 

“Each of these men is a sym! of ) 
4,500,000 whom General Marshall has told 
us will be arrayed against Japa 
Axis partners this year. But a we 


today another event of the gr est m- 
portance will take place. That event 


j 


demonstration of what has happened and 
will happen to Japan. It is called Un 
Nations Day, and throughout the 27 U 

oa 


Nations a majority of the peop! f 
vorld will celebrate the new united | ner- 
ship which links them in the strongest . 
ance for freedom and justice in the | ry of 
the world. That alliance was in | 

made a reality through your action on P l 


<a + 


lal 


Harbor Day. In that indirect and unintended 
way, you have rendered’ the ] I 
service, for you have brought tog men of 


good will everywhere in thei 
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the barbaric tyranny which your warlords and 
the Nazi rulers wish to impose on everyone. 

“United Nations Day therefore will be a 
celebration of one of the greatest develop- 
ments in human history. Here in the United 
States we are particularly happy to think of 
that great nation of the East, the Republic 
of China, as our comrade in a brotherhood 
that has been forged between us which means 
much to both nations 

“China, that unconquerable, dynamic, and 
brave country which, under the leadership 
of the great generalissimo, Gen. Chiang Kai- 
shek, has for almost 6 years held you at 
bay without adequate arms or supplies. 
China now knows that as her partner, we 
will give her all that she has lacked and 
that we are straining every nerve to produce 
and transport the machines and the men 
which will enable her to throw you out of her 
territory and bring back to her those areas 
which you have temporarily occupied. Just 
as our aid is going out to our other partners, 
so it is going out to China. And United 
Nations Day will be a living and historic 
symbol of this 

“My message to you today, people of Japan, 
is not only that the United States is giving 
constantly expanding aid to the other United 
Nations, but that we in the United States 
are ourselves a part of this struggle and that 
our men are fighting today for the preserva- 
tion of our Own country as well as our Allies. 
We know that this is a war to the death of 

form of tyranny or of our form of de- 

ycracy. No half-way measures will ever be 
satisfactory The militarism which has 
gripped your nation must be and will be 
crushed everywhere, and the United States 
will give and sacrifice everything it has to 
that end. Its alliance with China and with 
the other United Nations is not a temporary 
program of military aid given or received, 
but of united action of men, women, and 
children thro> .out the world to whom 
freedom, self-d ermination and complete 
sovereignty mean more than life itself.’ 

You have been listening to a personal mes- 
sage to the people of Japan by Senator ELBERT 
D. THomas, chairman of the United States 
Senate Committee On Education and Labor. 

Senator THomas spent a number of years 
in Japan, where he made many friends, and 
for a great many years since returning to the 
t ntained close contact 
witl 


Address by General Marshall to Gradu- 
ating Class at United States Military 
Academy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOSEPH F. GUFFEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 11, 1942 


Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
RecorpD an address delivered by Gen. 
George C. Marshall, Chief of Staff, United 
States Army, to the graduating class at 
the United States Military Academy, 
West Point, N. Y., on May 29, 1942. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

ate the honor of being here this 
but I would like you young men 
a sympathetic realization of the 
is an obviously dangerous busi- 











ness for a soldier to make a speech these 
days. Nevertheless, I welcome the opportu- 
nity to talk for a few moments to you first 
classmen on your day of graduation, and to 
the other members of the corps who will 
carry the flag after you have gone. 

Two weeks from now you join a great 
citizen army. In physique, in natural abil- 
ity, and in intelligence, the finest personnel 
in the world. In their eagerness to work, to 
endure, and to carry through any missions, 
they are all that could be desired of soldiers. 
They but require the modern tools of their 
profession, the support of the people back 
home, and above all, understanding leader- 
ship. Preparation for that task of leader- 
ship has been the purpose of your course 
at the Military Academy. 

Your predecessors have usually endured 
long years of slow promotion. They have 
suffered professionally from our national 
habit of indifference to military foresight. 
You will enter the service under quite dif- 
ferent circumstances. Your opportunities 
will be great and they will come soon, but 
your responsibilities will be far greater and 
more immediate. 

In a few days you will find jourselves 
among thousands of officers who have re- 
cently won their commissions in a rigorous 
competition unique in the annals of our 
Army. These officers are splendid types. 
They understand from personal experience 
the tasks, the duties, and the daily problems 
of the private soldier. They have received in- 
tensive training in the technique of weapons 
and in minor tactics. They won their com- 
missions because they proved conclusively in 
a gruelling test that they were leaders, and 
that they had the necessary intelligence and 
initiative. Already they are familiar with 
the concentrations and movements of large 
masses of men. Many of them have partici- 
pated in maneuvers which extended over a 
period of months and involved hundreds of 
thousands of troops operating over tremen- 
dous areas, covering in one instance an en- 
tire State. In other words, you will be in 
fast company; you are to join virile, highly 

veloped forces. You will meet the citizen- 
soldiers of America at their best and, by the 
same token, you will have to work very hard 
to justify your heritage. 

Within the past 3 years our Military Estab- 
lishment 1as undergone a tremendous 
growth. When I became Chief of Staff the 
active Army consisted of 175,000 men and 
12,000 officers. Today it numbers almost as 
many officers as it formerly did soldiers, 
During the past 4 weeks alone it has been 
increased by 300,000 men, and this expan- 
sion will continue until by the end of the 
year there will be nearly four and a half 
million in ranks. 

A large part of this expansion is taking 
place within the Air Forces. In spite of the 
high speed with which it must be accom- 
plished, we know that our pilots represent 
the flower of American manhood, and our 
crews the perfection of American mechanical 
ingenuity. These men come from every sec- 
tion of the country, and pilots have been 
drawn from almost every college and uni- 
versity in the land. No finer body of men 
can be found. They are consumed with a 
determination to carry the fight into Ger- 
many and Japan—the same determination 
that inspired Jimmie Doolittle and his gallant 
band. Yet splendid as is this personnel, a 
unified Air Force should have a proportion 
of officers whose viewpoint, molded by 4 
years in the Corps of Cadets, includes a full 
understanding of those military intangibles 
which are epitomized in the motto of the 
corps. Here, then, is one of the most im- 
portant reasons for the introduction of a fly- 
ing course into the academy's curriculum. 
Last spring I insisted upon the rearrangement 
of courses in order that our new Air Force 
should include as soon as possible a larger 
number of commissioned flyers imbued with 
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the traditions 
Point. 

The path we have followed in preparing 
the Army during this emergency has not been 
an easy one. It has not been traversed over- 
night, ai.d it has been uphili all of the way. 
During the period prior to Pearl Harbor, my 
most difficult task was to progress with the 
mobilization and training of the Army despite 
the confusion, to express it mildly, that was 
spread throughout the ranks by a Nation-wide 
debate regarding the necessity for military 
preparations and as to the policies to govern 
our national course of action 

Current events remind me of questions 
which were put to me by Members of Con- 
gress prior to December 7 as to where Ameri- 
can soldiers might be called upon to fight, 
and just what was the urgent necessity for 
the Army that we were endeavoring to or- 
ganize and train. In reply, I usually com- 
mented on the fact that we had previously 
fought in France, Italy, and Germany; in 
Africa and the Far East; in Siberia and north- 
ern Russia. No one could tell what the fu- 
ture might hold for us. But one thing was 
clear to me, we must be prepared to fight 
anywhere, and on short notice. The possi- 
bilities were not overdrawn, for today we 
find American soldiers throughout the Pa- 
cific, in Burma, China, and India. They have 
flown over Japan. They are landing in Eng- 
land, and they will land in France. We are 
determined that before the sun sets on this 
terrible struggle, our flag will be recognized 
throughout the world as a symbol of freedom 
on the one hand and of overwhelming power 
on the other. 

The confusion which existed in the minds 
of many Americans before Pearl Harbor no 
longer exists. Our people, solidly behind the 
Army, are supporting wholeheartedly every 
measure for the prosecution of the war, and 
they are meeting with calm courage the vicis- 
situdes inevitable in a war extending to the 
four corners of the earth. This attitude is 
exemplified in heroic measure by the parents 
and wives of those men who fought to the 
last ditch in the Philippines. Their fortitude 
was magnificent during those agonizing days 
of tragic uncertainty regarding their sons 
and husbands. The letters that have come 
to me from the mothers or wives of men lost 
in that Homeric struggle are my greatest re- 
assurance that America has steeled itself for 
a terrible struggle, with the implacable de- 
termination to hammer out a complete vic- 
tory—decisive and final. 

Your utmost endeavor, backed by high and 
unselfish purpose, will be required to bring 
this struggle to a triumphant conclusion. 
No compromise is possible, and the victory 
of the democracies can only be complete with 
the utter defeat of the war machines of Ger- 
many and Japan. It is to the young men 
that we must look for the energy and daring 
to lead the way in a great offensive. You 
men, inspired by the traditions of West Point, 
assume a great responsibility and now stand 
at the threshold of a great opportunity to 
Serve your country at the most critical 
moment of its history. 


and standards of West 


ES 


Excess Profits Tax 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM J. FITZGERALD 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 11, 1942 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following news 








article by Bulkley Griffin in the Hartford 
(Conn.) Times of May 11, 1942: 
WASHINGTON 
(By Bulkley Griffin) 
WASHINGTON—This writer wants both some 


information and some advice. He is on the 
vérge of hiring out as lawyer to the corpora- 
tions of the United States and earning a 
million dollars as fee for convicting the Con- 
gressional Joint Committee on Internal Reve- 
nue Taxation of libel against the corpora- 
tions. On the other hand, his keen sense of 
public service suggests that maybe he should 
accept a high Government position and be 
the crusader who rid the Government of this 
subversive committeee 

Well, to go back to the background of this 
personal dilemma, this writer was in the 
press galleries here when Congress declared 
war on the Axis nations. He has heard our 
President address Congress more than once 
on the matter of the war and patriotism and 
the opportunity for harsh sacrifice we must 
all embrace. He has read or listened to the 
statements from Government leaders and 
businessmen about the undiluted patriotism 
that now animates one and all. “All-out 
effort” is one phrase that has stuck in his 
mind. Naturally he has believed all these 
statements. 

Now comes along this Joint Committee on 
Internal Revenue Taxation—composed of 
Members of Congress, mind you, with a staff 
of experts to aid it—and gives out a printed 
booklet or statement by its chief of staff 
which contains astounding pronouncements 
such as the following: 

“The American experience in the last World 
War also justified the conclusion that too 
high an excess-profits tax may seriously inter- 
fere with the efficiency of the war effort. 

“It is impossible to tax the entire war 
profits from a practical standpoint because 
(for one thing) under a too high excess- 
profits tax there would be no tendency to 
hold down costs to a reasonable basis.” 

Under a high excess-profits tax “not only 
are resources wasted which are needed in war 
production but the amount which the Gov- 
ernment is required to pay for the facility or 
product is unnecessarily increased. 

“Unless some incentive is granted in the 
form of a post-war credit, it is believed that 
a@ 94-percent rate will seriously hamper the 
war effort, stimulate inefficiency on the part 
of the corporation, and tend toward infla- 
tion.” 

Ever since the New Deal came along the 
great businessmen have been trying to get 
something on the Roosevelt administration 
that would stick. If they haven’t got it now, 
this writer knows nothing about libel and 
slander. If he knew legal terms better, he 
could probably haul out a lot more applicable 
to this scurrilous committee fifth columnism. 

Let us get down to brass tacks and cases, 
as we lawyers like to say. The crack about 
the patriotism of the American corporation in 
the last war can perhaps be passed by as 
bagged by the statute of limitations. It is 
next asserted that under too high a tax the 
corporations would have no tendency to hold 
down their costs to a reasonable level. In 
other words, it says they would waste money— 
the money the Nation needs to win the war. 

The committee next indicates the corpo- 
rations would waste so much money the cost 
of their products would be unnecessarily in- 
creased. In other words, that the boys who 
are out there fighting and dying would prob- 
ably get fewer of the planes and other muni- 
tions they so desperately need. Money does 
not grow on trees. 

Then arrives the biggest of all these bare- 
faced libels. The committee comes out and 


asserts our corporations need an incentive, 
such as a post-war refund of part of extraor- 
dinarily high wartime profits, in order to be 
efficient in their war production. 





Just what is the committee’s definition of 
patriotism? Does the committee hold that 
our men in the armed forces must give their 
lives with only a patriot’s incentive for this 
sacrifice, while those who remain behind in 
the comfort and safety of home require a 
special monetary incentive, above and beyond 
profits higher than peacetime profits, for their 
sacrifices? Is the committee giving the lie 
direct to the President of the United States 
and to the all-out utterances of the business 
leaders of the Nation, and trying to lay down 
a double standard of patriotism? Does the 
committee think we are at war or doesn’t it? 

This writer believes the ringing statements 
of the officials of great and little corporations 
that this is war, that our Nation is fighting 
for its life, and that naturally no sacrifices 
are too great for our soldiers and sailors and 
our democratic freedom. He believes the in- 
spiring promises from Government and busi- 
ness that in a democracy especially there 
must be and will be equality and unselfish- 
ness. 

That is why he wants to know why the 
congressional committee got out such a state- 
ment, and why he is thinking of becoming 
counsel for the corporations in their just and 
inevitable suit for libel against this Federal 
committee. 





Congress and the War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES J. HEFFERNAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 11, 1942 


Mr. HEFFERNAN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my own remarks in 
the Recorp, I include herein an article 
entitled “Congress and the War,” written 
by John A. Heffernan, which appeared 
in the Brooklyn Eagle on June 6, 1942. 

HEFFERNAN SAYs— 
CONGRESS AND THE WAR 

There is grave danger that in this con- 
gressional campaign extreme resentments 
and prejudices may do grave damage. There 
are influences among us working in organized 
groups to whom the winning of this war is 
important only as a means to ends which do 
not at all conform to what we called—for 
the term is going out of fashion—the Amer- 
ican way of life. One of them, the Union for 
Democratic Action, has undertaken a cam- 
paign against certain Members of the House. 
The usual cry against these Members is raised. 
They are branded in paid advertisements, 
and in expensive literature at a time when 
we are urged to save paper to win the war, as 
appeasers, Nazi-minded, Fascist-minded, and 
the like. 

On the other hand, there is still the re- 
sentment of those who believed that Willkie 
was against involvement in the war, and that 
President Roosevelt was determined that no 
American boy should be sent abroad to take 
part in foreign wars. They may blindly vote 
that resentment and thus afford an oppor- 
tunity to persons utterly unfit for Congress. 
Let us remember that the protest vote against 
Mr. Wilson’s League of Nations put into 
office not the ablest and most sincere of the 
opponents of Mr. Wilson's program, not a 
Borah, or a Johnson, or a Knox, but a com- 
promiser whose choice was most unfortunate. 

In addition to the forces I have mentioned 
there is a disposition on the part of an en- 
trenched bureaucracy to belittle Congress, to 
make the most of its defects in order to cover 
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its own. Then there is a fear on the part 
of men and women honestly believing that 
a new Congress might interfere with pro- 
posals for the maintenance of a post-war 
peace such as they have in mind, such as 
Mr. Roosevelt outlined in his Four Freedoms 
speech and was rather indefinitely sketched 
in the so-called Atlantic Charter. 

Nearly all these forces assume a form of 
fanaticism. Nearly all of them are preju- 
dicial to a calm appraisal of candidates who 
may ask for election to Congress, either pres- 
ent incumbents or new men. Let us con- 
sider that many of the incumbents actually 
represented the sentiment of their constitu- 
encies when they were chosen 2 years ago. In 
some districts in this State the issue of in- 
tervention was fairly fought out, and the 
noninterventionists won. In others candi- 
dates who frankly avowed their intention of 
supporting the President and his foreign 
policies won. Men such as these did their 
duty to the people who sent them to Con- 
gress if on the one hand they opposed and 
on the other supported measures which 
seemed likely to get us into the war. 

It is rather unfortunate that this election 
occurs while our men are actually in peril 
on the far-flung fronts, and the issue of the 
conflict is not clear. In 1918, when a Repub- 
lican congressional victory occurred here, the 
dawn of victory was already apparent in 
Europe. Today, although the signs are 
brighter than they were a month ago, most 
military experts are of the opinion that much 
blood must be shed before we reach the end of 
the bitter road and find Hitler and his allies 
among the vanquished. 

So we should give particular attention to 
this congressional election. We should ex- 
amine with care all such movements as the 
Union for Democratic Action and look up 
the backgrounds of all who are signers of its 
proclamations. 





Do We or Do We Not Want To Increase 
the Supply of Petroleum Products to 


the Atlantic Seaboard? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOSEPH J. MANSFIELD 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 11, 1942 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, does 
this Government want to increase the 
delivery of petroleum products to the 
eastern seaboard, or does it want this 
delivery to remain restricted in order to 
curtail motor transportation in the in- 
terest of conserving rubber? Even if 
rubber use should be regulated by this 
indirect method, there is need for fuel 
oil along the east coast. 

The prompt construction of a pipe line 
across Florida is essential in order to 
make possible the delivery of oil products 
via intracoastal waterways, because by 
this route alone can oil shipments be 
made in the volume and at a cost which 
will make commercial operations in oil 
products practicable throughout the 
Atlantic coastal area. 

Obviously metals must be conserved 
for urgent military uses. Experts, afte: 
figuring in offices here in Washington, 
lay stress on the lack of availability of 
Steel floating equipment. A: myself 


for 
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I am as skeptical about this alleged 
shortage as the President is about the 
alleged small amount of scrap rubber in 
this country. We will know just how 
much steel floating equipment can be 
found after we have a pipe line across 
Fiorida and there is oil waiting at Jack- 
sonville to be hauled north. And it has 
not been proved to the satisfaction of 
myself and many others of horse sense 
hat crude oil cannot be transported in 
wooden barges. I believe crude oil can 
and should be transported in wooden 
barges to the extent that is necessary in 
the present emergency. 

We are doing many things that we do 
n0t do in easy-going peacetimes. It is 
common sense to take some risks here 
at home just as the boys fighting on the 
battle fronts take risks that they have 
never taken before. Perhaps we should 
not take the great risks these boys take, 
but we can take some risks. In normal 
times the insurance rules and fire-pre- 
vention rules prohibit any furniture being 
placed in the halls of Government build- 
ings. Now in some of these halls there 
are file cases, coat racks, and desks with 
war workers at the desks. During nor- 
mal times it has probably been a fixed 
policy for oil companies not to haul oil 
in wooden barges. Such practices are 
probably against insurance rules and the 
rules of the Bureau of Marine Inspection 
and Navigation. But these rules can be 
temporarily suspended. It would not be 
such a terrible calamity if a wooden barge 
carrying crude oil caught fire and burned 
up once in a while. Such a fine would 
not hurt the intracoastal canal going 
through the Dismal Swamp. 

There is another possible way in which 

tal might be conserved. ‘The pipe line 

cross Florida might be made of wood. 

uote below a letter received by me 

John Reno, of the National 
nufacturers Association: 


JUNE 10, 1942 


ss than 
pipe line for 
) 150 to 200 pounds 
od line for water 


our ri 
carryi 


of the pioneers who had ther 
upon the wild rivers for tr 


If there is a probability wood pipe will be 
required, we will be glad to cooperate in the 
conduct of various tests to establish any 
facts about which there may be uncertainty 
at present. 

Yours very truly, 

NATIONAL LUMBER MANUFACTURERS 
ASSOCIATION, 

JoHN RENO, Forest Products Engineer. 


America’s Waterways in the War Effort 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RAYMOND S. McKEOUGH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 11, 1942 


Mr. McKEOUGH. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp I include the following address 
y Maj. Gen. Eugene Reybold, United 
States Army, Chief of Engineers, War 
Department, before the thirty-sixth an- 
nual convention of the National Rivers 
and Harbors Congress, at Chicago, IIl., 
Friday, May 29, 1942: 

Gentlemen, the National Rivers and Har- 
bors Congress has held many significant meet- 
ings during recent years. In these past meet- 
ings its membership has surmounted many a 
crisis and solved many a problem. But 
never—and I need not qualify this remark in 
any respect—never have you met under con- 
ditions as critical as those of today. 

In this hour of national peril, the thoughts 
of every one of us are turned in a common 
How can we help in the winning 
of the war? 

You will answer that potent question in the 
resolutions you are about to draw up and 
pass at this meeting. Your resolutions of 
past years stand as milestones in the develop- 
ment of our waterways. The resolutions to 
come at this meeting will, I am sure, stand 
4 tones on our road to victory in this 

a Yes; in your resolutions you will 
your answer to the question, How can 

help in the winning of the war? 
appropriate n é ourselves an- 
questi Wrkat have we done in the 
he war? When 
ni in November 
1941, ica va within the 
low of a world-wide struggle. You rose 
the occasion and acted accordingly, 
In previous 
the menace of forei aggression had 
been so imminent; but, even So, the 
of your national and unselfish organi- 
mn have always been mindful of the fact 
ur country had to be made internally 
y enough to meet any emergency. Ac- 
, however, speak louder than words. And 
it is apparent that the results of your 
i have helped to give this country 
set which is vital to the prosecution of 
That asset is America’s magnificent 

tem of improved waterways 

The history of transportation on the 
American continent forms fascinating 
study. It is a study in ups and downs, in 


direction: 


Congress | 


swings to the right and swings to the left. 


ally, transportation in America was 
gely a matter of waterways. It was a mat- 
- of canals and of rivers in their wild, natu- 
tates. Up to and beyond the Civil War, 
vers teemed with passenger- and freight- 
ng craft. 
Then came the railways, laid in the wake 
selves depended 
sportation. Be- 
1850 and 1900 the Nation was crossed 
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and crisscrossed by the rail lines. Those rail 
lines became the backbone of the Nation’s 
transportation system—practically to the ex- 
clusion of other forms of transport. The un- 
improved waterways fell into general disuse. 

That was the situation in the late nineties. 

But the turn of the century brought new 
developments and new economic conditions. 
The automobile appeared, highways were 
built, and as time passed freight-carrying by 
truck became a big business. And then, like 
the Phoenix rising from the ashes again 
came the rivers. 

Again came the rivers. That statement 
refers not to ancient, but to recent—indeed, 
to current—history. It refers to history that 
has been made in large part by the very or- 
ganization and the very individuals meeting 
here today 

Let us look back to the crisis of World 
War No. 1. Fortunately—as things turned 
out—America never was tested to the ulti- 
mate in that other war. But, had we been so 
tested, how would we have stood the test? 

Let us recall that transportation is as much 
a factor in the war potential of a nation as are 
the nation’s natural resources, its manufac- 
turing capacities, and the spiritual strength 
of its people. In this light, let us contrast 
the transport potential of America in 1917 
with that of our country today. 

In 1917 practically all of the Nation’s 
transportation eggs were in one basket, that 
of the railways. At that time, large scale 
truck transportation was in itsinfancy. And 
the Nation’s system of inland waterways, 
potentially the finest in the world, was still 
unimproved and was still not in general use. 

Such was the situation as of World War 
No. 1, 25 years ago. Adequate as the railways 
may then have been for peacetime needs, they 
creaked and groaned under the expanded load 
of war. Needless to say, the crisis would have 
been even greater had World War No. 1 de- 
veloped into an all-out effort like the war 
facing us today. 

What then is the transportation situation 
today? To begin with, our needs are infi- 
nitely greater than they were 25 years ago. 
The present war is an all-out one in every 
respect. Furthermore, it is a mechanized 
war. It demands matériel in unprecedented 
quantities 

To meet this situation, we have our fine 
system of railways just as we had them in 
1917. In addition, we have our great system 
of highways and our great trucking industry. 
But, unfortunately, the trucking industry is 
compromised by the shortage of rubber. 
Thus, the transportation situation today 
would not be substantially better than it was 
in 1917 except for one factor: That factor is 
our present system of improved inland water- 
ways. 

Our inland waterways at this moment are 
carrying a substantial percentage of the war 
transportation load 

An outstanding example of the service be- 
ing performed is offered by the traffic moving 
on the intracoastal canals. In these intra- 
coastal waterways, America has this one re- 
sounding answer to the submarine lurking off 
the coastal tanker routes 

Someone has saic that, in modern mechan- 
ized war, the lathe ultimately is »s powerful 
as the sword. May I paraphrase, by truthfully 
adding, the homely barge and the squat tow 
are themselves as powerful in a modern war 
as the lathe or the sword Lathe, sword, 
barge, locomotive, factory—all of these are 
indispensable partners in modern total war 

Let us now consider in more detail our sys- 
tem of improved inland waterways. Each of 
you can briag the elements of the situation 
readily to mind. To me, the picture in its 
entirety is magnificent. And, incidentally, 
there is no more appropriate place from which 
to view it than from this great center of com- 
munications, Chicago Looking from Chi- 
cago to the north and to the east, we see the 
Great Lakes—the busiest inland waterways in 















































the world. If there is any one scene which 
typifies America’s basic strength in war, it 
is the sight of those mighty ore-laden freight- 
ers passing from the mines of Minnesota to 
the coal fields of Ohio and Pennsylvania. 
Looking from Chicago to the west, wo see the 
Chicago Canal, the Illinois River, and the 
great Mississippi River system. If we supple- 
ment the picture of those ore-laden freight- 
ers on the Great Lakes with the picture of 
the steel-laden, coal-laden, and oil-laden 
barges on the Mississippi River system, we in- 
deed have a panorama of industrial America 
girded for war. 

The thing about these waterways that really 
matters today is that they are ready and able 
to play their part in this war. What we are 
talking about are not blueprints and plans— 
the waterways are there. The locks and dams 
and piers and terminals are in use. In the 
matter of inland waterways, America has not 
been caught short this time. 

How these waterways are being used is a 
matter best handled by reference to the rec- 
ord. This is not the time nor the place for 
a deluge of figures; so let us confine ourselves 
to one typical case. Consider the Illinois 
Waterway, heading up in this very city. In 
1936—6 short years ago—there moved over 
the Illinois Waterway approximately 2,000,000 
tons of freight. In 1941 the figure had more 
than tripled and stood at about 7,000,000 
tons. That contrast is startling enough—but 
let me make the further point that, at the 
time of World War No. 1, there was literally 
no such thing as the Illinois Waterway. Any- 
one who has had a hand in bringing this, or 
any other, waterway into being has contrib- 
uted directly to the present war effort. 

I have described how today, in contrast to 
1917, we’ have this fine system of waterways 
actually operating, actually in being. How did 
that come about? 

Well, it didn’t just happen. It was the 
result of a lot of careful planning, a lot of 
hard work, and a tremendous amount of per- 
severing. And in the record of that planning, 
that work and that perseverance, the name of 
the National Rivers and Harbors Congress 
figures often and prominently. While think- 
ing about what I could say to you here today, 
I leafed through some of the old reports of 
previous meetings of this congress. They tell 
the story. Many a project endorsed in your 
resolutions is now playing its important part 
Many a project which short-sighted critics 
dubbed as pork barrel or boondoggle is 
now carrying the steel from which tanks and 
other armaments are being made. The voices 
of those critics now are silent. And the Na- 
tion gives its thanks to the far-sighted in- 
dividuals who fought for projects productive 
of such invaluable service. 

Great transportation systems are not con- 
ceived and constructed overnight. For bet- 
ter or for worse, a nation fights a war sub- 
stantially with the transportation facilities 
available at the start of the war. Further- 
more, as the prosecution of the war proceeds, 
the Nation’s construction potential, including 
its resources in construction materials, must 
be devoted exclusively to the furtherance of 
the war effort 

But this emphasis on the 
gaging construction work in 
the war effort dos not imply a 
work on all our rivers and harbors Indeed, 
there are many improvements, the under- 
taking of which is more important now than 
ever. The long and the short of the present 
situation is simply this: In considering any 
construction project, the fundamental ques- 
tion now must be, Does it or does it not 
contribute directly to the winning of the 
war? 

It is true of course, that much of the de- 
velopment and improvement work which we 


necessity for 
the light of 
cessation of 


otherwise would be undertaking at this time 
must be put on the shelf for consideration 
at more auspicious times However, there 
need not be, and there must not be, any 








moratorium on planning. When this great 
struggle against foreign enemies is over, more 
than ever the Nation will need to go forward 
with well-planned public works. The Na- 
tional Rivers and Harbors Congress must 
remain in the forefront of the Nation’s 
planning agencies. 

The providing of additional floating craft— 
barges and towboats—is no direct business 
of the Corps of Engineers. But, as one who 
is intensely interested in the use of water- 
ways, I am delighted to note the prominent 
place being given at this meeting to the 
problem of towboat and barge construction. 
As an engineer, I am impressed with the fact 
that barges, and even towboats, are relatively 
simple things to build, that they may be 
utilized unit by unit as they are completed, 
that they have great flexibility in use, and 
that they require relatively small amounts of 
critical materials. That last point—the use 
of critical materials—becomes overwhelm- 
ingly significant if we boldly take the step 
of utilizing wooden barges for transportation 
of oil. In any event, I trust that the con- 
crete results which usually follow from any- 
thing the Rivers and Harbors Congress tackles 
in earnest, will be forthcoming from its pres- 
ent determination to see that floating craft 
are provided in adequate numbers for use 
on cur inland waterways. 

While this is essentially a meeting of navi- 
gation interests, we have with us many mem- 
bers of the Mississippi Valley Flood Control 
Association. This is literally a double-bar- 
reled meeting. 

Well, the contrast between conditions now 
and those in 1917 goes just as well for flood 
control as for navigation. In 1917, the lower 
valley of the Mississippi lay each spring under 
the menace of possible disaster. In 1917, the 
flood of 1927 was still a matter of uncertain 
future. It could just as well have come in 
1917, at the height of the previous war effort 

Today the menace of those disastrous floods 
in the lower valley all but gone. The 
valley is safe against any but a flood of totally 
unprecedented size 

Fifteen years ago, when we were in the 
process of controlling the flocds of the lower 
valley, we had before us both the high eco- 
nomic factors involved, and the incalcuable 
human factors. We were resolved to elimi- 
nate forever a situation which saw property 
valued at $5,000,000,000 menaced by uncon- 
trolled water which resulted in thousands of 
men, women, and children being driven from 
their homes or destroyed all together. Our 
fight to control the floods was an economic 
thing—and it was a noble thing 

But now the war has come. And the great 
works we have accomplished on the lower 
river stand today as a definite military asset 
With the Germans to the east and the Japs 
to the west we have troubles enough. It 
a great satisfaction to be relatively certain 
that these troubles will not be made more 
grievous by an unharnessed flood in the lower 
valley, which, should it occur, would have 
consequences as serious as a major defeat on 
the field of battle. 

Just as the Nation can be thankful that we 


is 


1S 


have locks and dams instead of blueprint 
so can we be thankful that the levees are 
standing, that the cut-offs have been dredged, 
and that many reservoirs have been built 
We can be thankful that these things have 
been done and that they are not mere talk. 
Certain things remain to be done—and they 
shall be done 

At the beginning of my talk I em; ized 
the fact that we are meeting in a time of 
great national crisis. We are in our seventh 
month of declared total wal These have 
been months of many trials d many dis- 

|} appointments—months which have brought 

us serious reverses, particularly in t Fa 
East 

But they are months which have enriched 
our history with many heroi« ncident 


| There is ample evidence that the American 
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fighting man can more than hold his own 
against the tough and desperate enemies who 
confront us. 

And there are significant victories on the 
home front—victories of production which 
point unerringly to an uitimate victory in 
the field. The sight of our factories turning 





out the finest planes in the world uncer 
American methods of mass production fill 
us with pride and with confidence When 
we couple the heroism and fighting ability 
already demonstrated by our forces in the 
Far East with the matchless weapons now 


being produced by American industry, there 
can be only one result in the end. It will 
be a result which will see the world rid of 
the evil powers which mer our democratic 
way of life. 

Still, the path before us is rough, and cer- 
tainly it will be long. Before we march the 
final mile to the final victory, all Americans 
will have made real sacrifices—many of them, 
indeed, the greatest sacrifice. But all of 
these hardships we will bear ably, gladly, and 
proudly—in the knowledge that we are fight- 
ing for America—and for the unique 
can institutions so well typified by this meet- 
ing here today. 


1ace 


Ameri- 





Will They Believe Us?—America’s Two- 
fold Duty After the War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 11, 1942 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, two things in the following very 
significant column by Walter Lippmann 
must be considered with the greatest of 
care by every thoughtful American if we 
are really to win this war. 

Will America use the power she v 
hold when the war is won for the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of lasting 
peace? Will America assume her re- 
sponsibility for continuing world peace 
and justice? 

And second, Will there be powerful 
people, who here at home, will try to turn 
America around and force her to go 
backward? Will there be those who. 
homesick for the illusory prosperity of 
the 1920’s, will refuse to face the facts of 
our economic problems when the war is 


ili 





over? As Walter Lippmann says: “The 
exaltations of war will pass 
When they do we must be ready 
with a sound program for the reccnstruc- 
tion of our own Nation to a full employ- 
ment peace-time economy, and for ar 
international order of peace and j ce 
TODAY AND TOMORROW 
Vv T L THI Y BF } t 
er Lippmann) 
of t rid | é 
Ail tn t e 
ore the sur c 
flag w } y d 
throughout the d I - 
dom on the one hand a 
force on the other The only v an- 
swer that question honestl 
the peoples of the world w t 
shown They k r : 
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becoming very powerful. But they do not 
yet know whether we have the wisdom and 
the knowledge and the will power and the 


perseverance to use our power in the cause 
of freedom 

This is the unanswered question in the 
minds of men everywhere, and because of 
it we are in all our dealings weakened and 
the whole conduct of the war is harder. Thus 
when the peoples of the world read the speech 
which Mr. Sumner Welles has just delivered, 
they will note that Mr. Welles was not only 
making a great declaration of American 
policy. They will note that Mr. Welles was 
aware that he must still debate the founda- 
tions of the policy with his own country- 
men. The voice of America is, therefore, too 
uncertain and unclear to be convincing. Our 
voice is muffled and our actions are under- 
mined because we cannot be sure that we 
are moving toward a great peace and not 
toward another gr debate in the Senate 
of the United St 


eat 


ates. 
The haunting ghost 


This is 
haunts us 


the ghost 
wherever we 


from our past which 
turn, whatever we 


say, whenever we try to make any long plan 
for the conduct of the war, or for the period 
of the armistice which will follow the war, 


or for the settlement of the peace, and the 
demobilization This ghost is not laid when 
public men stand up and say that no mat- 
ter what they thought before, since Decem- 





























ber 7 they have given unreserved support 
to the wi The ghost continues to walk 
because nobody can forget the history of our 
t ns from November 11, 1918, to December 
7, 1941 
world remembers that on Armistice 
QD war our flag was recognized 
throug! t t world as the symbol of free- 
dom on the one hand and of overwhelming 
1 on ti eI Wwe then where 
c 1 Marshall says we are determined to 
stand ne end < this terrible struggle. 
J W d 1 ibers that in the next 15 
3 e ¢ led our force and, except 
for « nal pious words, we abs oned the 
cau ] rder upon which the real- 
ities i depend And so, until we 
C carry t conviction that this will not 
b we cannot speak clearly or act 
ene Ve 
Real test 
Certainly we cal convince our Allies, 
or the enemy peoples, or the neutrals unless 
it evicde t t we have convinced our- 
Ss What does that mean? It means, I 
subn that we cal t be the reliable cham- 
pior of freedom t becaus we admire 
freedom and have great military power. The 
ert C t is whether, in Mr. Welles 
penetrat observation, we are convinced 
that ur own enlightened self-interest de- 
mands that we take our part maintaining 
the law d der of the worl 
There use telling the world that ou 
hear The question is whether our 
heads are For while we are, let us 
10pe, gener and chivalrous in our inten- 
t is, we need pretend—because no one 
will believe us—that we shall act greatly 
over long stretches of time unless we feel it 
to be f- t that this is the only sensi- 
1 fe, the only profitable way to 
E I the exaltations of war will pass 
And u ss the promises we now make and 
th u ’ take now have become 
ingrains mmon sense, they will 
float away again, as 1919, upon thin air. 
What happ will depend, I believe, upon 
how the industrialists of America interpret 
the tremend experience which they are 
now having W hey think that they can 
return to 1 nalcy in another Harding- 
Coolidge era? Will they think that our m- 
ies can be demobilized, and industry r - 
verted and trade restored by dissolving our 
alliances and dismantling the war controls? 











Will they believe they can have one more try 
at a policy of let-her-rip and the devil take 
the hindmost? 


The line of ruin 


If they do think this, they will find poli- 
ticians to do the demogoguery to carry out 
such ideas. But if the industrialists, or any 
considerable number of them, take this line, 
they will surely ruin themselves. They will 
cause a national disaster. They will wreck 
all prospect of peace in the world. Yet we 
must not fool ourselves. The temptation 
will be strong. The flesh is weak and will 
be yielding. The will to resist the tempta- 
tion to sacrifice the long future to imme- 
diate profit requires self-restraint and char- 
acter of a higher order than men usually 
exhibit in the aftermath of a war. 

All one can say is that in the last 6 months 
American industrialists have by their deeds 
regained and have enhanced the reputation 
they lost in the collapse of 1929. In the 
struggle for survival against all the other 
social orders, they are proving their fitness 
to survive. The world of the future, includ- 
ing the American world, will never again be 
what it was before 1929, or even before 1941. 
But in that world the industrialists are, by 
what they are now doing for the country, 
winning a place and the certainty of being 
able to play an important part in shaping 
the world of the future. 

All this will, however, vanish if they yield 
again to the demagogues of normalcy. The 
reputation of businessmen will collapse with 
the collapse of the American economy. It 
will collapse if businessmen do not teach the 
politicians who profess to represent their 
interests that this is no time for the same 
old tom-toms and war whoops, the same old 
hobgoblins and scarecrows, and—speaking 
literally and soberly—the same old damned 
nonsense which gave us the Harding era as 
a reward for our trouble the last time. 








Rationing of Gasoline 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ARTHUR CAPPER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 11, 1942 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial from 
the Leavenworth (Kans.) Daily Times 
setting forth the reasons why the Mid- 
western section feels a Nation-wide gaso- 
line rationing program is not needed at 
this time. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Senator Capper talked sense Monday in op- 
position to the foolish proposal of some ad- 
ministration spokesmen to ration gasoline in 
this part of the United States, merely be- 
cause rationing has been deemed necessary in 
the eastern and western parts of the country 
The whole nonsensical idea has arisen because 
some little bureaucrat has conceived the no- 
tion that all the American people must be 
disciplined and must sacrifice for the sake of 
sacrifice. Those two silly notions are deeply 
resented by the people of the Middle West 
where there is not only plenty of gasoline but 
a great surplus of it which no good purpose 
can be achieved by saving 

As Senator Capper emphasized, there is no 
need at present for any kind of oil or gas 
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rationing in this section of the country. Gov- 
ernment restrictive regulations, even have 
kept Kansas wells from producing anywhere 
near to capacity. There is gasoline to spare 
in this State, and unlimited resources to 
produce vast quantities more, should restric- 
tions against doing so be lifted. 

And there is another thing which our senior 
Senator pointed out about the gas situation 
which, it seems should be recognized to the 
benefit of the Eastern States. Existing pipe 
line facilities carry oil and gasoline from this 
part of the country as far east as Chicago and 
St. Louis. This should make it possible to 
ease the situation on the eastern seaboard, 
if pipe lines are properly utilized in conjunc- 
tion with available barge and tank-car serv- 
ice. 

It doesn’t seem sensible to utilize railroad 
tank cars to carry oil and gas a thousand miles 
to those two points when these commodities 
might better be pumped to them through 
pipe lines and then be carried from them in 
all the available tank cars now in service 
farther west. And river barges could be uti- 
lized to far greater advantage than is being 
done for the transportation of oil and gaso- 
line, supplies of which are limited on the 
coast. 

What is needed in Washington in charge of 
the oil and gas situation evidently is some 
experienced, informed oil operators from the 
Middle West, who will take the practical view 
of the situation, will know what they are 
about, and will solve the bottlenecks in the 
way of getting oil and gas from production 
points to points of distribution without any 
of this silly nonsense of rationing where it is 
unnecessary and of disciplining the people, or 
calling for unnecessary sacrifices, just for the 
sake of showing personal power and shoving 
folks around. 





Telegram of Henry Watkins Allen Chap- 
ter of the United Daughters of the 
Confederacy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JARED Y. SANDERS, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 11, 1942 


Mr. SANDERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I desire to 
place in the Recorp a telegram which I 
have received from the Henry Watkins 
Allen Chapter of the United Daughters 
of the Confederacy. The splendid pa- 
triotism and loyalty of the members of 
this great orgai.ization have contributed 
to the unity of our people and to the ulti- 
mate victory of our Nation. The recent 
anniversary of Confederate Memorial 
Day makes the publication of this tele- 
gram especially timely. The telegram in 
question is as follows: 

MarcH 24, 1942. 
Congressman J. Y. SANDERS, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C.: 

The Henry Watkins Allen Chapter, United 
Daughters of the Confederacy, voted to send 
their loyal support to you on any project 
you have before Congress in defense of our 
country. We want to do our bit and are 
helping in every way to assist our great 
country in winning this war. Regards. 

Mrs. ALURA EDWARDS, 
Recording Secretary. 








United Nations Day 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SOL BLOOM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 11, 1942 


Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, I know 
that there is a feeling of unanimity not 
only in Congress but among all the people 
of the United States in our approval of 
the action of President Roosevelt in ask- 
ing that Flag Day, which falls on Sunday, 
June 14, this year be celebrated as United 
Nations Day and that the people of our 
Nation honor the peoples of our 26 part- 
ners in the conflict against the Axis 
Powers. 

I know that we all agree with the Presi- 
dent’s own words and I quote: 

It is fitting that on our traditional Flag Day 
we honor not only our own colors but also 
the flags of those who have, with us, signed 
the declaration by the United Nations, pay- 
ing homage to those nations awaiting libera- 
tion from the tyranny we all oppose, to those 
whose lands have escaped the scars of bat- 
tle, to those who have long been heroically 
fighting in the blaze and havoc of war. 


In the coming celebration on June 14, 
there is no nation more worthy of honor 
and of gratitude as our ally than the 
Republic of China. 

The people of China are the first of 
those mentioned by the President, “who 
have long been heroically fighting in the 
blaze and havoc of war.” 

In less than a month will come the 
fifth anniversary of the war which Japan 
has been waging against China, a war 
which has orphaned 2,000,000 Chinese 
boys and girls, which has made 50,000,000 
Chinese refugees, with their homes and 
means of livelihood destroyed. 

Furthermore, the aggression of Japan 
did not begin just 5 years ago. That is 
only the latest phase of the sufferings of 
China because of Japan’s aggression over 
a period of many more years. 

During these years China has defended 
herself with a resolute bravery which is 
not surpassed in all the annals of time. 
With inadequate arms and supplies, she 
has held the barbaric enemy at bay and 
is today forging ahead, even though the 
aid she needs has not yet reached her in 
large quantities. 

At the time of the signing of the At- 
lantic Charter our Nation was not at 
war. When on January 1, 1942, the pact 
of the United Nations was signed, not 
only were we at war, but there were 26 
nations who had joined together, and 
today there are 27. 

Among those 27 nations, China holds 
a place of honor. No nation is con- 
tributing more in relationship to its re- 
sources than China. No nation is fight- 
ing with more determination and brav- 
ery than China, under the leadership of 
the great Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek. No nation is deserving of aid more 
than China, not for her sake alone but 
for the future peace that is to come to 
all of the United Nations. That is why 








President Roosevelt said on February 23, 
and I quote: 

It is essential that we help China in her 
magnificent defense and in her inevitable 
counteroffensive—for that is one important 
element in the ultimate defeat of Japan. 


So, as the American people prepare 
for celebrating United Nations Day, they 
send particularly affectionate and broth- 
erly greetings to that great people of the 
Pacific, the Chinese. China and the 
United States, together with the other 
United Nations, will go on to victory. 





The Business of Making a Life 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. SAM HOBBS 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 11, 1942 


Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted by the House to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I take pleasure in 
presenting the baccalaureate sermon de- 
livered by Dr. John A. Redhead, Jr., of 
Charlotte, N. C., on Sunday, June 7, 1942, 
inaugurating the one hundred and forty- 
eighth commencement exercises of the 
University of North Carolina. 

Having enjoyed the privilege of hear- 
ing it, and knowing how deeply impressed 
were the fortunate members of that audi- 
ence, it is a joy to give it a Nation-wide 
circulation in printed form, as follows: 

THE BUSINESS OF MAKING A LIFE 


(Text: John 14: 9—“I am the way, the truth, 
and the life’) 

For 4 years now we have been in school, 
and we have been working hard to improve 
our skills. An inventory shows that our 4 
years in the university have given us re- 
sources which better prepare us for the mak- 
ing of a living. 

But there is one thing more important 
than the making of a living, and that is the 
making of a life, and a man’s best friend 
in tackling that job and making a success of 
itis God. That is the forgotten fact in some 
quarters. Here is a minister who is asked 
by a group of students to speak on this 
subject, Why Is Religion Necessary Anyway? 
You are familiar with the ideas behind that 
question; science has given us all the facts we 
need to know, and by its inventions and dis- 
coveries has put into our hands a power which 
enables us to do for ourselves all that needs 
to be done. Why, indeed, is religion neces- 
sary at all? Hasn’t God outlived his useful- 
ness? Isn’t religion outmoded? Is it not 
just an elective in the university of life, pleas- 
ant to live with, but not impossibie to live 
without? 

This morning we stand up to answer that 
question in the negative, and to say further 
that no matter how well equipped you may 
be to make a living, your stock is incomplete 
if you lack those resources which prepare you 
for the more difficult and more important job, 
the making of alife. We celebrate this morn- 
ing the high uses of religion in the business of 
building a life. 

There are three gifts which the religion of 
Christ offers us, gifts which no money can 
buy, no diploma guarantee and no college 
head confer, and without which none of us 
can win success in making a life. 
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And the first of these gifts is an interpreta- 
tion of facts which gives meaning to life— 
to your life. We study biology, and physiol~- 
ogy, and psychology, and these sciences give 
us a body of facts about ourselves; but no fact 
is the whole of itself, the meaning which you 
put upon it is the rest of it. For example, 
what is a kiss? Turn to the Century Dic- 
tionary and you discover that a kiss is “to 
smack with the pursed lips (a compression of 
the closed cavity of the mouth by the cheeks 
giving a slight sound when the rounded con- 
tact of the lips with one another is broken) .” 
So that is what a kiss is! But when you think 
of what happens when two lovers meet, or 
when your mother welcomes you home after 
a long absence, you recognize that such a def- 
inition leaves a part of the story untold. No 
fact is the whole of itself, and the rest of it 
is the meaning you give to it. 

Now we can go to school, and study biology 
and physiology and psychology, and learn 
the facts about ourselves; but we are far from 
knowing all the answers until we get from 
somewhere an interpretation of the facts 
which will give meaning to life. 

And the meaning which multitudes are 
putting upon life today is far from a high 
one. A college paper a few years ago offered 
a prize for the best definition of life, and 
many campus cynics had a wonderful time 
Here are a tew of the definitions which won 
honorable mention: “Life is a bad joke 
which isn’t even funny”; “life is a disease 
for which the only cure is death”; “life is a 
jail sentence we get for the crime of being 
born.” Now we might dismiss those words 
as nothing more than a bit of sophomoric 
sputtering, except for the fact that they are 
of a piece with much that is being said by 
more mature persons. There are those who 
say that man is nothing more than a forked 
radish; a sick fly taking a dizzy ride on a 
gigantic flywheel; that life is a tale told by 
an idiot, full of sound and fury, signifying 
nothing, a nightmare between two nothings 

But this poor opinion which men have of 
themselves is working badly It does not 
help much in the business of making a life 


A few years ago a brilliant newspaperman 
took his own life in a hotel room and 
this note: “Nobody is responsible for 





I have done but myself. I have run 














house to house, from country to country, 
from wife to wife, in a vain endeavor to get 
away from myself. I have done this thing 
because I am fed up with the n of 
inventing devices for getting th 1 24 
hours a day.” There is a picture of what 
happens when life has no high meaning, no 
noble purpose It goes to pieces in your 
own hands. It cracks up under your eyes 
But turn to the pages of the Ne I - 
ment and what a different air you b 
It is like passing from the foul odor 
a dump heap to the cool and clean and 
bracing tang of a sea breeze My friend 
once you look the Son of God full in 
you can never think meanly of yourself 
again Listen to Him and you will hear 
Him saying: “You are not a forked dis! 
you are a child of God You are n sick 
fly taking a dizzy ride on a gigantic fiy- 
wheel, but a tadpole of an archangel. You 
are not a walking mass of dancing dirt, con 
from nowhere and going nowhither, but made 
in the image of God, filled with t! spirit 
of God, and put in this ric h 
will of God. You are not orpl f ti 
apes here on monkey business, but children 
of your Heavenly Father, and it da I y 
appear what we shall be, but we know th 
when He shall appear we shall be like Hir 


They tell us that an old Edinbur weaver 
used to pray every night: “O God, help me to 
hold a high opinion of myself.” You cannot 
get very far in the busines I z 
unless you do have a high o; 
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meaning of your life. 
must go to get it. 

But we need an understanding of the mean- 
ing not alone of our own individual lives, 
but of the life of mankind in the large. What 
is the meaning of history? Is there some 
far-off divine event toward which the whole 
creation moves, or will the march of time 
get lost in the dark? A teacher asked her 
class in geography, “Children, what is the 
shape of the world?” And one little fellow 
spoke up. “Teacher,” he said, “my daddy says 
the world is in the worst shape he’s ever seen 
it.” When Germany took over Austria and 
Czechoslovakia there were numbers of per- 
sons who committed suicide. When you pick 
up your morning paper and read what is hap- 
pening in the world today how can you keep 
your courage? 

They tell us that when Hitler first started 
his rise to power he was making a speech one 
day and, as usual, was concentrating on his 
hatred of the Jews. He saw a man in the 
front row of pronounced Scmitic cast who 
kept smiling all the while he was speaking. 
When he finished he walked down off the 
platform and said to him, “What do you mean 
by laughing at me while I was speaking.” 
The man said, “I wasn’t laughing, I was 
thinking.” “What were you thinking?” “I 
was thinking about the history of my peo- 
ple,” he said, “that long years ago there was 
a man named Pharaoh who hated the Jews 
and did his best to get rid of them. But for 
a long while we Jews have had a feast called 
the Feast of the Passover, and at that feast 
we have a little four-cornered cake and we 
eat that cake in memory of Pharach. And 
then there came another man who hated 
the Jews, named Haman, and he did his best 
to kill out the Jews in the whole of the realm 
of King Ahasuerus. And for years now we've 


And it is to God you 








had another feast, the Feast of Purim, and 
at that feast we have a little three-cornered 
cake, and we eat this cake in memory of 
Haman And while you were standing up 
liking, I was just sitting here and 
cing, and wondering what kind of a 
cake we were g to eat in the future to 
remember you by.” 









































smoke or not to smoke—to drink or not to 
drink—to wear short dresses and bobbed hair 
or not to wear them? When our grand- 
mothers were faced with these questions 
they simply looked at the compass of cus- 
toms—these things are not done by decent 
people—and that settled it. 

But ours is a different day. Customs have 
changed so rapidly that an ethical consensus 
of opinion is practically impossible and we 
are split up into countless divisions of what 
is right and what is wrong. And here is a 
picture of what the current confusion as to 
right and wrong is doing: A magazine of 
considerable worth and diginity sometime 
ago printed a letter from a young girl to the 
editor which read like this: “I smoke, I drink, 
I play cards for money, I pet. My family do 
not seem to think I am bad. Of course, they 
do not know, or they do not appear to know, 
that I do all these things. But are parents 
deaf and biind? You understand that I am 
not out with a tough crowd. Just the boys 
and girls of the best families I was brought 
up with. The thing that troubles me is the 
older people having faith in us. These 
preachers are standing around telling us how 
fine and good we are. Sometime I'll kidnap 
one and take him on a party. I'll guess his 
next sermon will be about sin. And that is 
what we need. Here are some of the ques- 
tions that are in my mind: Did my mother 
do the things I am doing? Did my o’der 
sisters? Am I wrong in thinking I am a bad 
girl? Shall we go to heaven or hell following 
such acts? Please write something to quiet 
my mind or I shall certainly go mad.” 

Men and women have always faced the 
need of an ethic, a platform of moral prin- 
ciples, that would guide them to the highest 
life. “Who shall ascend into the hill of the 
Lord, and who shall stand in his holy place?” 
Where can I get a ruie book or a road map 
that will guide me in the way of the life 
that is approved by the Highest? And al- 
ways it is religion which is called upon to 
supply the need. You cannot depend on 
your Government to do it. The state has 
laws, but they are not sufficient guide. You 
cannot rely upon the school. Your diploma 


Now, what you and I need to maintain our is no guaranty that you have an answer as 
equili um in days like these is some such to what is right. Always you have to come 
pl vy of history How can we know | back to religion. “Wherewith shall I come 
that the golden age is yet to come? How can | before the Lord?” and Micah is ready with 
we know that men will beat their swords into | his answer: “He hath showed thee, O man, 
plowshares, and righteousness will flow down | What is good.” Always we have to go back 
as & yhty stream and cover the earth as to God to give us what we need here. All the 
the waters cover the sea, that the kingdoms way from Moses with his Ten Command- 
of ti) world shall become the kingdoms of ments, down to Christ with his Great Com- 
the Chr » We cannot know, but we can mandment, men have had to rely upon re- 
belie And we must believe if we are not ligion for their morals. And you and I must 
t i I And it is our faith in God | do the same. We can win no success at all 
which s us that faith in our world. Oh, in the business of making a life unless we 
ny s ! I had fainted if I had not believed. have a pattern to go by. And Christ is that 

: pattern. Touching any question as to what 

= |} is right and what is wrong, ask yourself 

Ve |} € i t ec ot get along | this, What would Christ say or do? He is 
wi God the busi1 of making a life the touchstone of the good life—He is God's 
be I ian i mn of the facts | last word. Beyond him we cannot go, and 
which wv put me if ife. Let us take short of Him we cannot rest 
a 5 i step ) our truth and see that | 
re ary to provide a platform of Tr 
n prin¢ s that will ennoble living. | Let us take a third step into our truth 
Re m: s indispensable contribution | and see that we need religion to give a last- 
n 1 beliefs which put mean- | ing momentum to life. More than an in- 
i through a moral platform | terpretation that will add height to our 
which gt e conduct of life. Not simply spiritual stature; more than a platform of 
by sophy of life which gives us moral principles on which life can be pro- 
& a t ideal of con- | jected; but the interior resource of spiritual 
duct Vv ig to stand for power. Depth, rootage, backing. Not simply 
N I but morals light on the mystery of life, but power for 

One of _ t difficult tasks facing the the mastery of life. Not simply meaning, 
v r eratic is to decide or morals, but momentum. 
what is r t and v t is wrong. It is more And we need to keep in touch with some 
dificult today than it was in former years source of such power. Living is so largely 
ber our ] S n they were young | a question of energy. How often you meet 
people, cou d be guided by a consensus of | people in whom all the drive is gone. There 
o} ch was practically unanimous. | is a sigh in their hearts like the gasp of an 
Vv Scout is lost in the woods he can automobile when all the gas is gone. Like 
take out his compa and get his direction | the person who was leaning on a friend for 
It 1 bee! former generations. To support in a time of emergency and who 
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said to the friend: “I’m not an 8-day clock. 
I run down within 24 hours. Wind me up, 
won't you please”? We do need something 
that can wind us up inside. 

And religion is the one source we can 
count on for such power. I know a man 
who drives a Packard automobile. When he 
sits at the wheel he has his hands on plenty 
of power—all the power of a Packard engine. 
But not long ago his wife became ill. He 
called me to come out to see him. The 
doctors had told him, he said, that she 
couldn’t get well, and he felt the need of 
some power which he did not have to face 
the shock. Suppose I had told him to go 
home and screw his soul into the electric 
socket and push the button, and he would 
get all the power he needed. But you see, 
the kind of power we often need does not 
come that way. It comes only from an inner 
companionship with a higher power than 
ourselves. And that inner friendship with 
God is what we call religion. Long ago a 
person who knew the inner meaning of re- 
ligion wrote thus: “The Lord is my shep- 
herd, I shall not want. He maketh me to 
lie down in green pastures. He leadeth me 
beside the still waters. He restoreth my 
soul.” He gives me new life inside. He 
winds me up when I have run down. He 
gives me momentum. 

I have a friend who lives in Atlanta, and 
he tells me that in the same apartment build- 
ing with him is a man who played center on 
the Georgia Tech football team that went to 
the Rose Bowl on New Year’s Day 1929. That 
is a game that has never been forgotten. It 
was during that game that Roy Riegels re- 
covered a fumble for California and ran in 
the wrong direction. He was overtaken 
by one of his own teammates before he crossed 
the line, tackled, and downed. Georgia Tech 
took the ball and scored, and that touchdown 
won the game. 

Last year that same Roy Riegels, the man 
who ran in the wrong direction, stopped in 
Atlanta to see his friend, and told him what 
happened between halves. And that man 
told it to my friend. The coach led his men 
into the locker room when the first half was 
over. In the period between halves a coach 
usually talks a great deal, giving his men 


pointers for the play in the next half. But 
that day Nibbs Price, the coach of 
California, said nothing. Roy Riegels, had 


slumped down in the corner and covered his 
face in his hands. The other men were lying 
down on the benches and on the floor. Noth- 
ing at all was said until the timekeeper an- 
nounced that there were 3 minutes before 
the whistle would blow. Nibbs Price said 
simply, “The same team that played the first 
half will start the second.” The men rose 
and started out, all but Roy Riegels. He 
didn’t move. He didn’t even look up. He just 
sat there with his head buried in his hands. 
Price said to him, “Roy, didn’t you hear me. 
The same team will start the second half.” 
Still Roy didn’t move. Price went over closer 
to him and said, “Roy, get up, I want you 
to go back into the game.” And then Roy 
tock his head out of his hands and looked 
up at Price. You can well imagine there were 
tears in his eyes. “Coach,” he said, “I can’t 


go back in there. I can't face that crowd in 
the stadium. I’ve ruined myself, and I’ve 
ruined you, and I’ve ruined California.” 
And the coach said to him, “Roy, get up 
and go on back—the game is just half 
over”. And Roy did get up and go on back— 


and the Tech men said they never saw a man 
play like that man played the second half. 
What a coach—and what a God. You fail 
once, and think you are ruined, and don't 
even want to try agairz He comes and 
bends over you and says, “Get up, and go on 
back—the game is just half over.” And when 
you know that He still stands by, you feel an 
upthrust of new power, and your soul is 
restored. I tell you, it is worth something to 
have a God like that. And you can have Him. 






and 











For it is that kind of a God who comes to us 
in the religion of Christ. 

At the exercises on Tuesday you will be 
given a diploma. That diploma is a token 
that you are endowed with an equipment for 
the business of making a living. But as you 
check up on yourself and take stock of your 
resources, what is your equipment for the 
business of making a life? You will need a 
way of looking at yourself that will give you 
something to stand on; and a platform of 
principles, an ideal of conduct that gives you 
something to stand for; and a companionship 
that gives you someone to stand by you. Add 
up those needs—a philosophy of life, an 
ethic for life, and a power behind life, and 
what they come to is this: The religion of 
Christ. All that you need you have in Him. 

I beseech you, brethren, by the mercies of 
God make Christ a part of your equipment. 
If you have Him already, excellent; if not, 
you may receive Him. “Behold, I stand at 
the door and knock; if anyone hear my voice 
and open the door, I will come in unto him.” 





Awaiting Clarification 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 11, 1942 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
oRD I include the following editorial from 
the Shreveport (La.) Times of June 10, 
1942: 


AWAITING CLARIFICATION ~ 


Almost every conceivable opinion concern- 
ing the rubber situation and what should be 
done about it has been aired in Washington. 
Now comes the welcome news that within 
the next few days President Roosevelt will 
issue a clarifying statement containing the 
Official views of the administration. 

The deciding factor, of course, in respect 
to the rubber supply and its companion prob- 
lem, gasoline rationing, should be the needs 
of the Nation’s military forces. 

Whatever measures are necessary to assure 
an ample supply of rubber for Army and Navy 
equipment, not just for this year or next, 
but for the duration of the war—these meas- 
ures should be adopted. Provision must also 
be made for sufficient rubber to carry on the 
Nation’s essential business, so that war pro- 
duction of all types will go forward 
unimpeded. 

It would seem that even without detailed 
official guidance or statistics, one fact is ap- 
parent. This fact is that every driver should 
be conserving tire rubber carefully, whether 
he is under a gasoline rationing system or 


not. He should be checking his tire pres- 
sures and wheel alignments regularly. He 
should be traveling at a slow pace. He 


should be avoiding skids, quick stops, and 
quick starts. He should be holding his non- 
essential driving to a minimum. 

Many motorists in this section are doing all 
this, but many are not. The ones in the lat- 
ter group, who are still using up tire rubber 
at a normal or near-normal rate, should pause 
for self-questioning. Until all danger of 
rubber shortage for the armed forces is re- 
moved, no American can justify careless wast- 
ing of the rubber which his tires contain 

For many, this means breaking habits built 
up over the years—and breaking a habit is 
no small task. However, it is a lot smaller 

han the tasks which our men in uniform are 
tackling every day on the war fronts of the 
world. 











Oklahoma W. P. A. Program as it Relates 
to the War Effort—Report on Work 
Projects Administration Program in 
Oklahoma in Relation to the War Effort 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILBURN CARTWRIGHT 


OF OKLAHOMA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 11, 1942 


Mr. CARTWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include a special report on the 
program of the Work Projects Adminis- 
tration in Oklahoma in relation to our 
Nation’s war effort. 

The report is as follows: 


THE OKLAHOMA WORK PROJECTS ADMINISTRATION 
PROGRAM AS IT RELATES TO THE WAR EFFORT 


Many accomplishments of the Oklahoma 
Work Projects Aaministration have proved to 
be of direct benefit to the war effort. The 
construction of important highways, bridges, 
airports, armories, and schools; first-aid 
training; feeding of undernourished children; 
retention of skills; development of new skills; 
and stabilization of morale through the op- 
portunity to do useful work have all been 
valuable. Increased emphasis since July 1940 
has been placed on construction projects es- 
sential to the war effort. This has resulted 
in the construction of nine modern airports, 
several hangars, and utilities of all kinds to 
serve such airports; the construction of a con- 
current camp, miles of road improvements, 
the armament building. and many other fa- 
cilities at Fort Sill; the water supply for the 
city of Lawton ¢nd Fort Sill by the completion 
of Lake Lawtonka Dam; access roads to the 
Will Rogers air base, to the Midwest air de- 
pot, and to the Douglas plant at Oklahoma 
City; water and sewer lines to the Douglas 
plant and the Spartan Aircraft factory at 
Tulsa. All of these are typical examples of 
construction projects executed by this admin- 
istration. 

Since December 7, 1941, efforts have been 
redoubled on all projects certified by the Sec- 
retary of War or the Secretary of the Navy as 
being essential to the war effort. Redirection 
of the entire program has taken place. 

On January 13, 1942, a letter was sent to 
representatives of all sponsoring agencies, 
which has since proved to be in line with 
the national policy of the War Production 
Board issued at a later date which classified 
all construction activities of the Oklahoma 
Work Projects Administration in four cate- 
gories given in order of importance: (1) 
Projects which have been certified by the 
Secretary of War or the Secretary of the Navy 


as being essential to the war effort. These 
include construction projects of all kinds for 
utilities, access roads, bridg« airport im- 


provements, health and sanitation facilities, 
and the collection of scrap materials. As 
many as 2,100 men have been employed on 





these certified construction projects. In 
category (2) are those projects essential to 
the war effort but which have not been 


certified. They include access roads to an 
enemy alien camp, the Altus Lugert reclama- 


tion project, roads in Comanche County im- 
portant for maneuver purposes according to 
the post commander, facilities such as 
schools and utilities to serve military estab- 
lishments, war industries, and low-cost 
housing for families employed to further the 
war effort. Approximately 1,975 men are 
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employed on these jobs now. In category 
(3), are projects vital to civilian needs which 
could not be deferred, such as reconstruction 
of the Hobart Lake spillway serving the city 
water supply, bridges washed out by floods, 
and water and sewer projects essential to 
health as determined by the State health 
department. At least 4,000 men are employed 
on projects in this group. 

In category (4) are projects which might 
have been deferred until after the war, but 
many of these farm-to-market road improve- 
ments, one- and two-room school houses, and 
soil conservation jobs were @arted before 
December 7, ang are those on which a great 
many of the 50 percent of the case load whd 
are over 45 years of age are employed. 

All projects are operated to avoid compe- 
tition for labor, materials, or equipment with 
work more vital in the war effort Each 
has been justified by the sponsoring agency 
with information showing that the people 
in the community also consider the proj- 
ect one that should be operated during war- 
time. 

The Service Division activity (nonconstruc- 
tion) has also been redirected since Decem- 
ber 7 into a clean-cut program of war-effort 
assistance. Five of these projects have been 
certified by the Secretary of War or the 
Secretary of the Navy. The venereal disease 
control project provides assistance to Stat 
and county health departments, increasi1 
aitendance at clinics from 25 to 100 percent; 
and informational films and programs for 
over 100 soldiers and selectees a day, for 
schools, and community groups Twenty- 
four-hour-a-day assistance is provided for 
the Bureau of Vital Statistics serving over 
1,000 requests a day for delayed certificates 
of birth necessary before employment in war 
industries. Assistance is given to the Homes 
Registration Office of the Division of Defense 
Housing Coordination in ail Oklahoma de- 
fense areas in establishing and maintaining 


°°) 








vacancy listings, general office work, and in- 
formation on housing for military personnel 
and defense plant workers. Another impor- 


tant certified project is the recreation proj- 
ect operating in army camps, selectee centers 
service recreation centers, 
tion centers, 


community recrea- 
information centers, and parks 


and playgrounds with 100,000 individuals 
participating in these activities in the State's 
defense areas The fifth project, recently 
certified, provides for indexing naturalization 
records in Federal and Territorial court 
archives before 1906 for the United States 
Immigration and Naturalizatior Service. 


Over 300 are employed on these certified proj- 
ects. 


There is a large group of projects in this 








part of the program, not certified by the 
Secretary of War or the Secre y of tl 
Navy, which are important to 1} pleme 
the services of other agencies eng iin the 
war effort There are 250,000 b rth certifi- 
cates being indexed for the Bureau of Vital 
Statistics, and also marriage records to facili- 
tate compensation claims for familie i 
members of the armed forces and to serve 
local induction boards Clerical istance 
is furnished to more than half of the 1 l 
eouncils of civilian defense; and cl t in- 
dexes, lists, and zone or sector maps for r 
raid warden services, War Savings bond and 
stamp campaigns, and salvage drives De- 
fense councils and military authorities h 
also requested and have been supy ’ 1 
posters, maps, camp-site markers and visual 
aids Reading needs cf men in service, in 
Army school courses, and civilian defense 
work are being met by service men's Werk 
Projects Administration librarie Over 1,000 
aliens are being taught citizenship and over 
1,600 each month are taught first aid in Work 
Projects Administration class Ma - 


matics necessary to vocational training 


cational tl 
being taught and in addition, nutrition, home 
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gardening and food preservation to consum- 
ers. Basic education is provided for selective- 
service registrants deferred because of illiter- 
acy Trained workers to assist in wartime 
research are supplied to Oklahoma University 
and college laboratories to develop sources 
of rubber and aircraft lubricating oil. Proj- 
ects of this type have all been requested from 
the Work Projects Administration by an 
agency vitally connected with the war effort 
and provide employment for over 500 persons. 

Other projects not certified and not yet re- 
quested by a defense agency are the school 
lunch, serving over 100,000 children daily with 
proper food, much of it raised in Work Proj- 
ects Administration gardens of over 1,600 
acres and in 600 acres of volunteers’ gardens. 
Hundreds of workers are being trained in fac- 
tory garment production methods on power 
cutters, power machines, and heavy-duty 
machines. In addition to the clothing made, 
they are repairing tents, other Army canvas 
material, and are making duffle bags for in- 
ductees. 

The women employed on this group of proj- 
ects are also contributing to better health 
facilities through employment as hospital at- 
tendants and housekeeping aides. On this 
group of projects with services essential to 
civilian needs but not certified and not re- 
quested are approximately 6,570 women who 
at this time cannot find other employment 
opportunities. Of the women certified for 
Work Projects Administration employment, 
only 2,291 are between the ages of 18 to 35; 
3,190 are between 36 and 45; and 7,845 are 
over 45 years of age. Men of this ege have 
been able to find a littl more employment 
than the women; however, 13,408 of the men 
are over 45; 8,745 between 18 and 35; and 
7,292 between 36 and 45. Of this total num- 
ber of men and women of all ages certified 
to Work Projects Administration, over 62 
percent have had less than an eighth-grade 
education; 34 percent completed from 8 to 12 
grades; and 1,259 have one or more years of 
college work. The problem of finding a job is 
the greatest for the 62 percent with less than 
eighth-grade education, the 49 percent over 
45 years of age, and the 31 percent of the total 
number comprised of women. 

For the men who meet war production or 
training requirements, employment prospects 
are favorable. Over 1,600 were receiving 
training on May 19, in sheet metalwork, arc 


and acetylene welding, aircraft woodwork, 
radio repair, and as machinists and airport 
servicemen. These men, as well as those 


trained through the in-plant program, are 
rapidly being employed. 

Jobs for women, except for clerical workers, 
have not yet opened up in this State. 





Employment of Physically Handicapped 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 11, 1942 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, today I have introduced House 
Joint Resolution 325, to provide that the 
third week in September of each year 
hereafter shall be designated by Congress 
and the President as national employ the 
physically handicapped week. 

The purpose of this week is to call pub- 
lic attention to the necessity and desira- 
bility of furthering employment of the 








physically handicapped, by providing for 
appropriate ceremonies in all States and 
cities. 

Adoption of this resolution will not only 
be the means of directing public atten- 
tion to this very important matter, but 
doubtless will also be the means of fur- 
thering the general program of rehabili- 
tation and placement of all physically 
handicapped, estimated at approximately 
23,000,000 citizens, and of which number 
it is also estimated that approximately 
10 percent, or 2,300,000, now possess some 
skills and experience esSential in the war- 
production program. It is further point- 
ed out that the benefits of such a move- 
ment apply to all classes of the physically 
handicapped, including those injured, or 
diseased, by, or through war or war-pro- 
duction services. 

This resolution was introduced at the 
request of the American Federation of 
the Physically Handicapped, by its legis- 
lative committee, which is composed of 
Messrs. Paul A. Strachan, chairman, 1341 
East Capitol Street, Washington, D. C., 
and Jesse D. Gross, of Canton, Ohio, and 
Edwin E. Maczkowske, of Washington, 
=. 

I sincerely hope that there will be 
early, affirmative action upon this resolu- 
tion. 





The Two Russias 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM P. LAMBERTSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 11, 1942 


Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Appendix of the Recorp I want to offer 
for a reprint a recent editorial in the 
Chicago Tribune: 

THE TWO RUSSIAS 


Soviet Russia is two separate and distinct 
entities. It is on the one hand a nation, 
ail the elements of which re imbued with 
sentiments of intense nationalism. Russia, 
the nation, has been mobilized to throw back 
the invader, her traditional enemy, the Hun 
Stalin's army is fighting Hitler just as the 
Czar’s army fought the Kaiser, only more 
efiectively. In Russia's fight to survive as a 
nation lies the great hope of the world for 
early peace. 

On the other hand, Soviet Russia is the 
agency of revolutionary communism. It 
aims at the overthrow of government after 
government, by force, if necessary. It is de- 
termined to destroy the economic order based 
upon rights of individuals such as prevails 
in the United States and the British Empire, 
and the replacement of it with the Russian 
collectivist system 

Russia, as the international revolutionist, 
has been continuously active in the United 
States. When the United States recognized 
Russia in 1933, one of the solemn undertak- 
ings of the Soviet was that it would refrain 
from carrying on its propaganda in this 
country. It failed utterly to keep its cove- 
nant. Secretary of State Hull warned Russia 
of “serious consequences” unless the Soviet 
Government ceased to follow the “policy of 
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permitting activities involving interference 
with the internal affairs of the United 
States.” The propaganda work was extended 
after they promised to quit it. They publish 
newspapers and magazines here, which are 
dominated by international revolutionary 
headquarters in Russia. They have been 
able to place employees in the Government. 
A Communist Party was organized in the 
United States and the Presidential nominee 
of the Communists, Earl Browder, was dis- 
covered to have been making trips to the 
home office of revolutionary communism in 
Russia, using a false name in his passports. 

Russia might have prevented the outbreak 
of the European war by standing firm with 
France and Britain against Hitler. Instead, 
on August 22, 1939, Stalin and Hitler made a 
deal, the terms of which included the dis- 
memberment of Poland and Russia’s neu- 
trality in the war. It is generally recognized 
that the Soviet-German agreement was the 
determining factor in starting the war. It 
is an axiom of communism that wars are fol- 
lowed by revolutions. Russia could see the 
success of her long-time purpose to bring 
about a Communist revolution in the mutual 
destruction of the capitalist powers. War as 
such helped her in her main purpose. 

When Hitler struck at the Ukraine, how- 
ever, the age-old intense nationalism asserted 
itself again in Russia. We all thrill at Rus- 
sian success. The United States is striving 
to bring every possible facility of war to the 
aid of Russia in the valiant fight she is mak- 
ing against our common enemy. At the same 
time, we must not forget that the long time 
purpose of the Soviets is to overthrow the 
American Government, and that there are 
Communists even now at work here with that 
objective. 

In the period before the Russians became 
our Allies, communism made considerable 
strides here. The Tribune opposed the pro- 
gress of agents of the Russian revolutionists 
and the fellow travelers as effectively as we 
knew how. We welcomed in this fight to 
save our Government and our way of living 
many organizations and individuals in this 
country. Some of them now seem to have 
used the cloak of a noble and patriotic cause 
to mask their bigotry or adherence to the 
tenets of fascism. Those who attempt to 
identify us with such fakers or with the 
crackpots have motives which do not bear 
scrutiny. 

The specter of revolutionary communism 
hangs over Europe. We are determined to do 
all we can to see that it doesn’t happen here. 
We shall not be deterred by dirty insinua- 
tions. 





Effective Administration of the Price 
Control Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 11, 1942 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the ac- 
companying letter jointly addressed to 
Hon. Claude R. Wickard, Secretary of 
Agriculture, by the national farm organi- 
zations, urging the Secretary to exercise 
the authority conferred on him by Con- 
gress in section 3 of the Price Control 
Act. It is convincing evidence of the 
unanimity of the farm organizations of 
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the Nation and of the sentiment of the 
farmers they represent, and I trust will 
have prompt consideration by those 
charged with the enforcement of this 
epoch-making law. 

The letter is as follows: 

JUNE 1, 1942, 
Hon. CLaupE R. WicKarp, 
Secretary of Agriculture, 
Washington, D.C. 

DeaR Mr. SECRETARY: May we call to your 
attention the clear mandate of Congress, ex- 
pressed in the Emergency Price Control Act 
of 1942, requiring the determination and 
publication of certain agricultural price data. 

The law requires that any price ceiling on 
agricultural commodities or products thereof 
be based on this data. In order that regula- 
tions heretofore issued by the Office of Price 
Administration be brought into line with pro- 
visions of the law, we recommend: 

1. That the Department of Agriculture de- 
termine and publish the 110-percent-of-par- 
ity figures and other prices specified in sec- 
tion 3 (a) of the Emergency Price Control 
Act of 1942. 

2. That the Department of Agriculture de- 
termine and publish, after appropriate inves- 
tigation and hearings, comparable prices as 
specified in section 3 (b) of the same act. 

3. That the Department of Agriculture de- 
termine whether the price ceilings fixed upon 
any articles processed or manufactured from 
agricultural commodities are in compliance 
with the provisions of section 3 (c) of the act. 

We also wish to call your attention to sec- 
tion 3 (e) of the act. We urge that you as 
Secretary of Agriculture follow the clear 
mandate of Congress by requiring your ap- 
proval of any proposed action of the Price 
Administrator, affecting agricultural com- 
modities, in advance of its being issued and 
becoming effective. 

We pledge to you our full support in carry- 
ing out the recommendations enumerated 
above. 

Respectfully submitted. 

NATIONAL GRANGE PATRONS OF 
HUSBANDRY, 
By Atsert 8S. Goss, Master. 
NATIONAL FARMERS’ UNION, 
By JamEs G. Patton, President. 
AMERICAN FARM BUREAU 
FEDERATION, 
By Epwarp A. O'NEAL, President. 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF FARMER 
COOPERATIVES, 
By H. E. Bascock, President. 





We, the People, Want the Government to 
Wake Up 
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OF 


HON. FRED BRADLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 11, 1942 


Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, over 2 months ago, when by 
gentlemen’s agreement we took an Easter 
recess, I went back through my district 
and I was invited to meet with a number 
of civic organizations and also had an 
opportunity to address a number of pub- 
lic gatherings. In each instance I asked 
my audience to submit questions for me 
to answer because I felt by this method 





I could come into closer contact with 
them and not only learn what matters 
were troubling them most, but whenever 
possible attempted to explain to them 
just what we are doing here in Wash- 
ington to cope with the many complex 
situations which have developed out of 
our war effort. I was fully convinced 
then that the statement we heard so 
often repeated down here in Washing- 
ton about that time, that the people were 
complacent and asleep to our war dan- 
gers, was all a mistake and that the peo- 
ple were way ahead of us here in Wash- 
ington. I am not speaking now entirely 
about Congress, but I am talking about a 
lot of these bureaucrats here in Wash- 
ington. And in the hope that I might 
give the membership of this body food for 
thought, I caused to be printed in the 
Recorp many of these questions which 
were put to me from various parts of my 
district, including many which were put 
to me in Escanaba, Mich., which is in the 
western part of my huge district of 16 
counties. 

There was no question in my mind 
then, and there is none now, that there 
is no apathy on the part of the folks 
back home, but there are too many peo- 
ple down here in Washington who are 
too dangerously apathetic. They are 
still trying to carry on, or solidify, social 
experiments when they should be con- 
ducting a war. 

That the people back home are aware 
of this fact—that they want some effec- 
tive action out of this Congress, and 
out of Washington bureaucracy—is well 
summed up in a petition which I re- 
ceived today from the Escanaba Kiwanis 
Club, in which they point out some of our 
failures and insist that “Instead of the 
Government wanting the people to wake 
up, we, the people, want the Government 
to wake up.” I want to include that 
petition as part of my remarks and I 
hope every Member will read it and take 
it to heart; but more than that, I hope 
that the bureaucrats, who sneer and snub 
their noses at Congress in this crisis, will 
take heed of this word from the folks 
back home. In their exalted opinion of 
themselves, some of these autocratic 
bureaucrats may think they are putting 
it over, but they are not getting away 
with it and the folks back home are a 
lot more awake to the seriousness of the 
situation than they are. 

These folks back home fully realize 
that they themselves have no opportu- 
nity either to drive these bureaucrats out 
from behind their polished desks or to 
vent their spite on them at the polls, be- 
cause, unfortunately, far too many of 
these starry-eyed boys have never had 
the nerve to put their pet theories to the 
test at the polls and run for office. My 
colleagues, I warn you these people back 
home are exercised, and they are de- 
termined that this fall, in November, 
they are going to vent their spleen on the 
Members of Congress who sublimely gave 
away the powers that belong to Con- 
gress, and who refuse to exercise the right 
which we all possess and which is written 
into every wartime bill, to take back unto 
Caesar the powers that belong to Caesar, 
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if those powers, under the guise of war- 
time necessity, be so maladministered 
by the bureaucrats as to become detri- 
mental or dangerous to the national 
welfare. 

Just this last week in the congressional 
meeting in protest to the proposal to 
ration gasoline in the Middle West, the 
Congress served notice on some of these 
bureaucrats and on the administration 
that it would, if necessary, take back into 
the hands of Congress the control of this 
Government; and from telegrams which 
I have received, I know the people back 
home warmly applauded that spirit of 
initiative, aggressiveness, and independ- 
ence on the part of this body. 

I hope every one of you will read the 
petition which follows herewith: 


ESCANABA KIWANIS CLUB, 
Escanaba, Mich., May 25, 1942. 
To the Senators and Representatives from 
Michigan, Washington, D. C. 

GENTLEMEN: We, the undersigned citizens 
and taxpayers of Michigan, address this letter 
to you because at the present time we feel 
deeply alarmed over the safety of our coun- 
try. You are our legally elected representa- 
tives and alone possess the power to voice our 
sentiments in the councils of the Nation. 
This being the case, we want you to know 
how we feel about certain things. 

First. We feel that both Congress and the 
President have been too slow to settle the 
labor question. We want every factory in 
America to work 7 days a week and 7 nights 
a week in order to produce ships, guns, tanks, 
planes, and other supplies that are needed by 
our armed forces. No individual or group is 
bigger than the Nation as a whole, and we 
think that the Government should establish 
fair and honest wage levels, stop all strikes, 
and see to it that all important industries 
work to the limit of their capacity. 

Second. We think that all the money neces- 
sary to carry out a successful war should be 
appropriated and spent in a proper manner, 
but we think all unnecessary expenses should 
be immediately curtailed or abolished Ne 
are perfectly willing to give up all we possess 
to win this war, but we do not consider it 
patriotic or even sensible to waste money on 
nondefense projects which could be dispensed 
with. 

Third. We think that any individual, no 
matter how big or little, who hinders the suc- 


cessful organization of the entire forces of 
this Nation against its enemies should be 
promptly removed from office. We want speed. 


The Germans and Japs are conquering the 
world faster than anyone ever dreamed was 
possible. 

At a time like this we expect you to be 
true leaders and not politicians. Insiead of 
the Government wanting the people to wake 
up, we, the people, want the Government to 
wake up. Our enemies say this is a war to 
the death. If so, we do not propose to be tl 
side which dies. 

In the name of our loved ones and of our 
country, we sign. 

Thaxter Shaw, Karl J. Hammar, A. 
Carlson, Louis J. Nolden, R. Frick- 
son, James G. Ward, F. X. Fon- 
taine, F. J. Lindenthal, C. B. Smith 
H. D. Brown, Harry J 
Stanley H. Huntington, Harold H 
Reade, K. F. Harrington, Kryn 
Bioom, C. Gust Peterson, Wil 
J. Schmit, C. V. Erickson, Edward 
V. Rudness, C. L. Qordeua, R. V 


Greeber, 





Taylor, W. H. Dickson, H. J. Huck- 
enpahler, R. W. Haddock, E. J. 
Wright, J. Johnson, Ross Stoakes, 


Lloyd Walker, J. H. Jackson 
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These Days 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LOUIS J. CAPOZZOLI | 


OF NEW YORK 


EIN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 11, 1942 

Mr. CAPOZZOLI. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orD, I include the following article by 
George E. Sokolsky, from the New York 
Sun of June 4, 1942: 
DayS—DOWN ON MADISON STREET 
(By George E. Sokolsky) 
Even New Yorkers hardly know where Mad- 


THESE 


ison Street i The Negro taxi driver who 
took me there lost his way when We turned 
off Canal Street and then wandered into East 
Broadway. All that is part of old New York, 
where George Washington actually lived 


hen New York was the capital of the Na- 
ion and he its first President. It was 
there that Al Smith grew up on the 
ks and developed into the kindly, gen- 
elder whom Republicans love even as 


} 


love him 


was 








Utmacd 


mocrats 























There a public school in those streets 
v boasts almost all nationalities, colors, 
r and religions into which humanity, 
qt stupidly, divides itself. I never went 
to that scl but I did go to another, not 
t I 1y streets away, where Jewish and 
Italian and Irish and German boys learned 
to be American. We used to wander off into 
Cl wn, just about around the corner, to 
bi some sugar cane or lichee nuts or we 
would walk ng the Bowery at Chatham 
5 re to see the drunks 

WHERE TAMMANY WAS SUPREME 

Well, the other night I went down to Mad- 
ison Street to talk to some Republicans in 
Mike Sassi’s clubhouse, which is right nex 
door to where Al Smith’s clubhouse (Tom 
Foley’s Downtown Democratic Club) used to 
b In the old days they didn’t let Repub- 
licans do much in that district. It wasn’t 
€ ly against the law, but it was socially 
improper and physically dangerous to be any- 
thing but follower of St. Tammany. Some- 
how things are changing now. The district 
is no l é s Irish or as Jewish as it used 
to b I Greeks, Armenians, Chinese, 
and all rts of peoples have moved in and 
they, in their turn, married and bore children 
who learned their English on those same 
sidewalks upon which Commodore Vander- 
bilt u t xpectorate (I am uptown on 
such words now) and think up his plots for 
grab I ads. That was after the com- 
z lore mo\ fr Staten Island, where he 
work ferry to the Battery. These new- 
com live there in the shadows of the 
brid ( S to Brooklyn. To them East 
Br y is infinitely more important than 
R Nap! They have gone native— 
the Americans 

I could not help thinking when I was among 
0 I all the hatred, unforget- 
t hatred, that is now being generated 
in Europe need never have been, would never 
have been, if only the children of all nations 
could play 1 the No Madison Street 
Greek hat i Madison Street Italian—they 


I And they do not worry them- 
with the petty problems of race. Nor 





ey quarrel over | uages. They have 

y one language; it is the lingua of the 
sidewalks of New York; not quite the polished 
tongue of Groton and Harvard that Mr. 


Roosevelt has made so famous on the radio; 
rather the sing-song English that Eddie Can- 
r uses, because he, too om down 
It is Engli ut 


comes fr 


h, all right, t with a 


lilt to it, a lilt that takes in all the languages 
of this earth, yet remains as English as 
Shakespeare. 


NOT PAMPERED BY GOVERNMENT 


And it also came to me down there that 
no government ever did much for these peo- 
ple. When they came through the immigra- 
tion station at Ellis Island no reception com- 
mittee welcomed them. A relative took them 
home, and showed them the ropes. They 
found work and became citizens. Their 
children went to the public schools, it is 
true, but it was not the schools that did the 
basic job of Americanization. It was the side- 
walks. It was the tough Irish boy with the 
easy fists; it was the hard-working German 
boy, already apprenticed to a mechanic; it 
was the older American stock who Still be- 
lieved that & man was a man, wherever he 
came from. And it was marriage—intermar- 
riage, we called it—the mixing of human be- 
ings in the melting pot of love and children. 

I wish Mussolini could come down to Mad- 
ison Street. He would discover that what 
those immigrants from Italy and their child- 
ren worry about is not fascism but whether 
Tom Dewey or Jack Bennett will be elected 
Governor of the sovereign State of New York. 
They worry about that in spare moments, be- 
tween deeper concerns over the Dodgers, the 
Yankees, and the Giants. 





A Memorial Day Address 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM P. LAMBERTSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 11, 1942 


Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I am inserting a copy of a speech 
by an active and level-headed Legion- 
naire John Towle, of Topeka, Kans., 
and commend it to the readers of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

In memory of the fallen heroes of our coun- 
try who have given their lives to gain and 
to preserve the freedom we enjoy, we have 
dedicated the thirtieth day of May. Satur- 
day of this week we will again pause from our 
labors to honor their mem¢ ry 








never before 
has the day meant more to the American peo- 
ple—we are again in a war that is taking its 
toll—this Saturday we will not only honor 
those who gave their lives at Valley Forge to 
gain our freedom, those who fought to pre- 
serve it in 1812, those who made the supreme 
sacrifice in those dark days from 1860 to 1865, 
those who fought in 1898, and the thousands 
who laid down their lives on the battlefields 
of Europe in 1917 and 1918—but also those 
who have so valiently defended our country 
from Pearl Harbor to the present moment— 
we will also offer a prayer for those who are 
now fighting on land, in the skies, and on and 
under the seas and who will do so until the 
present war is won. 

While honoring those heroes who fought 
for liberty, freedom, and equality, we cannot 
but meditate, to reflect on our rights which 
are now at stake. Hypocritically, Hitler, the 
tyrant who is crushing all religion in Ger- 
many and the conquered countries and who 
has set himself up as a deity, has his stooges, 
his Quisling, continually telling the oppressed 
to “Render unto God what is God’s and unto 
Caesar what is Caesar’s.” By repetition they 
are lulling the people into this false and 
pagan idea—to “render unto Caesar what is 
Caesar’s and unto Caesar what is God’s.” 
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Neomoeller and others and their stanch 
Protestant followers, the Cardinal Archbish- 
ops of Cologne and Munich, the entire Cath- 
olic Hierarchy and clergy and their people, 
are refusing to render unto Caesar that which 
belongs to God—the zealous Christians of 
Norway and the other conquered countries 
are today also refusing—-for this, they are 
being persecuted. 

Whenever the peoples of any country hear 
this solemn pronouncement of Christ re- 
peated by stooges of tyrannical governments 
in a pharasaical manner, let them take heed. 
We know what has happened in Germany and 
the countries that have been ravaged since 
Munich. 

We must give more than lip service to the 
memories of all fallen defenders on Saturday 
of this week, anu aid to those now fighting. 
Let us strive now for national unity—unity 
of purpose such as George Washington had. 
With the exception of Benedict Arnold and 
a few other traitors, whose names have van- 
ished with time, the Thirteen Colonies were 
united to a man behind their leader, their 
champion for freedom and liberty. When 
Washington and his men were suffering hard- 
ships during the winter at Valley Forge, the 
farmer, the laborer, the professional man, and 
the businessman gave their all—their posses- 
sions and money—that they and their pos- 
terity would have freedom from oppression, 
that they could begin anew in a new world. 
There was no bickering over war contracts; 
no agitation for a 40-hour week. The farmer 
did not demand a parity. Their one and 
only goal was victory. That spirit won. 
Unless we become a united nation now, can 
we hope for victory? 

Washington had the solid support of the 
new Nation. Lincoln, almost a _ century 
later, had the support of a loyal people. The 
Spirit of "76 was revived in 1860—they knew 
they could not exist half free and half slave. 
Our two great war Presidents will continue to 
live down through the ages for their contri- 
bution to human freedom and justice 

In an address delivered recently in the 
First Methodist Church of Topeka, the Hon- 
orable Hugo T. Wedell, justice of the Supreme 
Court of Kansas, and a fellow Legionnaire, 
quoted Francois Guizot, the French philoso- 
pher, historian, and prime minister, who once 
asked James Russell Lowell, noted author 
and poet, “How long do you think the Amer- 
ican Republic will endure?” To which Low- 
ell replied, “So long as the ideals of her 
founders continue to be dominant.” 

There are at work in our country today, 
diverse elements seeking to destroy our in- 
dependence. The Nazis want to disorganize 
us sO we will be an easy prey for their am- 
bitions. They want to see in our country a 
repetition of the sad fate of France. 

The Communists are seeking to control us 
through the sovietization of our country. 
They are zealous in their cause and find sup- 
port in many places. Again, other elements 
are endeavoring, through very subtle propa- 
ganda, to have us discard the Declaration of 
Independence, to destroy our Bill of Rights, 
and make us a part of the utopian world 
empire, to make us a vassal state of a gigan- 
tic empire which they already envision 

The American Legion will remember Theo- 
dore Roosevelt's words in a speech at Sara- 
toga, N. Y. “There can be no 50-50 Ameri- 
canism in this country. There is room here 
for only 100-percent Americanism, only for 
those who are Americans and nothing else.” 

While enjoying the bounties of a provident 
nature, and those of us who have the privi- 
lege of living in Kansas appreciate these 
blessings, the abundant fruits of our fertile 
fields which give us subsistence, while living 
with all the comforts and the many luxuries 
we still enjoy, we cannot but retrospect, we 
then think of our boys who are on the seven 
seas; those who are suffering the cold and 
hardship of the Arctic; those who are at this 
moment being subjected to the pain of the 








burning sun throughout the day and the 
sweltering, stifling heat of the night in the 
tropics; those who are in Europe, in Asia, in 
Africa; those who are suffering the pangs of 
homesickness in the Antilles; those who are 
fighting and dying for American ideals in the 
vast theater of war in the Pacific; those who 
will shortly do so in the Atlantic, the Orient 
and the Occident. 


Yes, Saturday will be observed by us as a 
day of homage, as a day to think of our 
defenders, to do all in our power to support 
them in a material way. We will have a new 
conception of its significance and of our re- 
sponsibilities. We will rededicate ourselves 
to God and Country. This will be true of 
every Legionnaire who will recall again to 
his mind the preamble to the Constitution 
of our organization, “For God and Country.” 
He will live in spirit with the soldiers who 
fought in the foxholes of Bataan and he will 
more fully appreciate what they are suffer- 
ing because he did likewise two decades ago. 
Lieut. Col. Walter J. Clear, who recently re- 
turned from Corregidor, said that after one 
of the most violent attacks he said to a 
sergeant, “Sergeant, I noticed you were also 
praying,” to which the sergeant replied, “Sir, 
there are no atheists in foxholes.” 

Our boys are today suffering and dying for 
us. What are we doing for them in return? 
As Christ suffered in the Garden of Geth- 
semane the night before His crucifixion, our 
boys are suffering mental and physical agony, 
knowing that the morrow may be their last. 
As Christ uttered in His agony, “Let Thy 
will, not Mine be done,” let us pray that 
they may have the strength and courage to 
submit their fate to their Maker. 


While we are thinking and aiding them, are 
we indifferent to the fate of our Nation? 
While doing all in our power for victory, are 
we indifferent to a peace which will follow 
the culmination of the war? Victory with- 
out a just peace is only a mockery—it is only 
a cessation of hostilities for a time. Peace is, 
to many, an undesirable word. Those who 
talk about peace rather than merely victory 
are assailed as unpatriotic, accused of under- 
mining the morale of our people. But war is, 
after all, only a means to peace. If a true 
and just peace be not the end of war, then 
that war is not a just one. The time to think 
of peace and justice is during war. In an 
editorial in the Topeka Daily Capital of May 
1 we read that our system of free govern- 
ment is based on the tenets of Christianity 
and that we need to renew our spiritual sense 
of value occasionally in order to withstand 
the rigors of war against the forces of evil. 

How true this is—unless we have a spir- 
itual sense of values we are blinded to the 
forces of evil. We cannot see them even 
when we are surrounded by them. Our intel- 
lect is darkened and ominous clouds of anti- 
American and anti-Christian philosophy ap- 
pear as only small blotches in the sky, and in 
our false sense of security we can even make 
ourselves fee] they have silver linings and are 
harbingers of a cloudless and beautiful day 
to come. Forces of anti-Christ are never 
idie. As Cliff Stratton, Washington corres- 
pondent, stated recently, we see the thou- 
sands of little businesses that are the back- 
bone of our middle elass being wiped out, 
some even see coming what the older Marxist 
textbooks called the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat. Unless we strive for free American 
enterprise, and see that it will continue to 
exist, we will lose, even if we win 

Totalitarianism in Europe today governs 
the life of the individual. It molds his 
thought by education and propaganda and 
makes him the obedient instrument of its 
will. This development of stateism is 
spreading; it was the reason for collapse of 
France. The French people had little control 
of their national policies—they were not un- 
like the other nations of Europe. Despots, 
mad with power and greed, tyrannized their 
subjects, but France’s way of dealing with 


governments that become irresponsible is to 
start a revolution. One explanation of her 
surprising collapse may be that Hitler chose 
to attack just as the people were preparing 
to revolt. They were tired of racketeering 
in politics, in the labor unions, and in the 
departments of national defense. Over 23 
centuries ago Aristotle stated that much 
power makes men mad. Through the ages, 
tyrants have come and gone. They have 
risen from obscurity, have basked under the 
spotlight of prominence for a few years, and 
then sank into oblivion. No truer words 
were ever spoken. 

This Memorial Day will be brighter for us 
if we submit to God, realizing that though 
the destroyer does not respect life, the Creator 
does. God, who made each separate exist- 
ence, knows its true worth. He knows that 
when millions of years shall have passed, 
when nations tha* think they mean so much 
as nations today shall have gone forever, the 
individual will still be clothed in his per- 
sonal, priceless faculties. To the modern 
leader man’s worth may end when he falls 
on the field of battle, but Christ, who valued 
fragments, will gather these broken lives in 
his arms, lest, as he said, anything should 
be lost. 

On this Memorial Day let each and every 
American pray that our leaders be humble 
in the sight of God and the people, and that 
our Congress receive the divine guidance 
necessary to enable them in this crisis to 
preserve for ourselves and our posterity those 
blessings of individual liberty which are our 
legacy from the founders of this great Nation. 








Persecution of R. E. A. 


REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 11, 1942 


Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
| Speaker, the remarks made by the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Fappis] 
about the Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration, constitute one of the most 
astounding statements to which I have 
ever listened. It sounded more like 
Power Trust propaganda than it did like 
a speech of an unbiased Member of 
Congress. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Fappis] is chairman of a subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Military 
Affairs that is now conducting this in- 
quisition against the R. E. A., or, I might 
| say, listening to the inquisition being 
| perpetrated by one H. Ralph Burton, the 
alleged “counsel for the committee,” 
who impresses all fair-minded people as 
| being nothing but an agent for the 
| Power Trust who is trying to destroy the 
| R. E. A. 





| For the first time in these long drawn- 
| out hearings, the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania |Mr. Fappis] learned a few days 
| ago that the R. E. A. does not own a 

pound of copper, has not built a mile of 


line, and is not attempting to do so. It 
is merely carrying out the expressed 
wishes of this administration, made 


through the War Production Board, to 
loan funds to the Ark-La Cooperative 
Electric Power Association to build this 
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line for the transmission of electricity 
for national defense. 

This inquisition is not only unfair, un- 
just, and expensive to the R. E. A., but 
it is embarrassing to the war program, 
and is having a tendency to bring criti- 
cism of the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. 

It ought to be stopped at once! 

This persecuting attorney, H. Ralph 
Burton, who is conducting this attack 
on the R. E. A., under the eugle eye of 
Frank M. Wilkes, vice president and gen- 
eral manager, Southwestern Gas & Elec- 
tric Co., takes the position that the 
R. E. A. is a “derendant,” and con- 
tinues to pour into the record false state- 
ments, vile insinuations, and irrelevant 
assertions that would not be permitted in 
any court of law in the land. 

The other members of the Committee 
on Military Affairs of the House ought 
to call a halt to this outrageous proceed- 
ing, and if they do not do it, then the 
House itself should take a hand. 

You have heard the statement of 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Fappis] attacking the R. E. A. and the 
Ark-La Cooperative Electric Power Asso- 
ciation for building the transmission line 
from the Pensacola Dam to the Govern- 
ment aluminum plant at Lake Catherine, 
Ark. This time he makes the assertion 
that this line is not necessary for na- 
tional defense. 

That statement flies in the fact of the 
proved fact that the line is indispensably 
necessary to bring adequate electric 
energy to a vital war plant. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
{Mr. Fappis} knows that responsible 
Government officials, charged with the 
conduct of the war production effort, 
testified before his committee this morn- 
ing that this Ark-La line makes avail- 
able to the Lake Catherine aluminum 
plant the greatest amount of power with 
the least expenditure of money. But 
since the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
was reading from a mimeographed copy 
of his speech, that had evidently been 
distributed to the press, it is entirely 
probable that it was prepared for him 
prior to the time these facts were testi- 
fied to by the Government witnesses be- 
fore his subcommittee this morning. 

Mr. J. S. Knowlson, Director of In- 
dustry Operations of the War Production 
Board, stated unequivocally before the 
Faddis subcommittee this morning that 
the War Pyoduction Board had con- 
sidered every aspect of the various plans 
to supply this power and had concluded, 
after lengthy and expert deliberation, 
that the Ark-La cooperative plan, with 
certain modifications which were 
adopted, was the most cffective plan. 
And Mr. William S. Peterson, a consult- 
ant in the power branch of W. P. B., who 
had been closely connected with and who 
is entirely familiar with the power needs 
in that area, furnished technical engi- 
neering substantiation of this statement. 
After discussing some very involved net- 
work studies in which the private power 
people took a major part, Mr. Peterson 
said: 


The decision to authorize the Markham 
Ferry-Lake Catherine line in prefere: to 
the alternative northern route proj ad by 
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the private power company was based upon 
certain engineering determinations as to 
comparative capacities of the severa] lines 
involved. These engineering determinations 
were later subjected to tests in the Calculat- 
ing Board studies. Careful analysis of the 
results of these tests shows that they sub- 
stantially confirmed the figures that formed 
the basis of our judgment. 


These Government officials have not 
completed their testimony. The Defense 
Plant Corporation has not yet been 
heard. But in the very middle of its 
labors the subcommittee’s chairman, Mr. 
FAppIs, gnnounces that a Second interim 
report {ts being compiled. Aside from 
subjecting the committee to further 
criticism for prejudging the case, what 
purpose can such a report serve? The 
line is built, it will feed power into the 
aluminum plant as soon as the power is 
demanded and in the quantities required. 
If a further report must be filed, I sug- 
gest that inquiry first be made into the 
waste of copper by the private power in- 
terests that are pushing this inquisition 
and that feverishly proceeded with the 
construction of an unnecessary trans- 
mission line from Ozark Beach to Nor- 
fork, in flagrant disregard of a War Pro- 
duction Board request to stop and im- 
sound the materials. 

You have only to examine the record 
of the committee hearings on May 27, 28, 
and 29 to understand certain phases of 
this case. Thos. heariugs constituted 
one of the most outrageous spectacles 
that ever was witnessed in the conduct 
of public affairs. 

The manner in which these hearings 
are being conducted on the part of this 
man Burton, alleged counsel for the com- 
mittee, is a gross abuse of the congres- 
sional privilige of investigation and in- 
quiry. The hearings, as they are being 
conducted, constitute a prejudiced inqui- 
sition or persecution rather than an in- 
quiry. 

The alleged purpose of the subcommit- 
tee was an inquiry into the use of copper 
for electric power purposes. It is obvious 
that such an inquiry by a committee of 
Congress should be impartial with re- 
spect to private power companies on the 
one hand and Government agencies and 
electric cooperatives on the other hand. 
But the hearings seem to be conducted 
on the theory, as expressly stated by the 
chairman of the subcommittee [Mr. Fap- 
pis] that certain Government agencies 
were before the committee in the status 
of defendants. 

The plaintiffs in this inquisition are 
the several private power companies that 
are represented, openly and brazenly, by 
Mr. Burton, who, for purposes of the rec- 
ord, was called counsel for the commit- 
te Mr. Burton’s attitude toward all of 
the witnesses representing electric co- 
operatives and the Government agencies 
in question has been that of a highly 
prejudiced, antagonistic attorney. With 
respect to all of these Government wit- 
nesses, his technique was that of vigorous 
cross-examination. On the other hand, 
his attitude toward witnesses represent- 
ing private power companies was that of 
an attorney acting on their behalf and 
endeavoring by leading questions to de- 
velop a preconceived point of view for 





the purpose of convicting somebody of 
a criminal offense. 

I cannot understand how the members 
of that subcommittee can permit such 
conduct on the part of a man who pre- 
tends to represent that committee, and 
who is paid out of the Federal Treasury. 

Mr. Burton, in his zeal, goes far beyond 
the role of prosecuting attorney. He 
constantly places in the record state- 
ments of his own, highly colored and rep- 
resenting exclusively the interests of cer- 
tain private power companies. He was 
permitted to act in this manner as a wit- 
ness on technical engineering matters 
despite the fact that he is only a lawyer 
with no qualifications for expert testi- 
mony on the issues considered by the 
subcommittee. 

On May 28, at the outset of the hear- 
ing on that day, Mr. Pappis, the chair- 
man of the subcommittee, stated to Mr. 
Harry Slattery, Administrator of the 
Rural Electrification Administration, that 
the R. E. A. was before the committee 
“as a defendant.” This was in spite of 
the fact that the R. E. A., in all of its 
transactions, has acted in strict accord 
with the determinations and instruc- 
tions of the several agencies of the Fed- 
eral Government charged with the ad- 
ministration of the war effort with re- 
spect to electric power and the use of 
copper. 

The hearings of the committee in May 
were devoted almost entirely to an elec- 
tric line which is just now being finished 
by the Ark-La Electric Cooperative for 
the purpose of supplying electric power 
to a Government aluminum plant under 
construction at Lake Catherine, Ark. 
The building of this line, after unusually 
extensive studies, was approved by the 
War Production Board and for its con- 
struction and the procurement of neces- 
sary materials, the highest priority—an 
A-1-A—was issued. The building of this 
line was strongly recommended by the 
Federal Power Commission. It was also 
approved by the Federal Works Agency, 
which contracted to sell the Ark-La Co- 
operative a block of power from the Gov- 
ernment-operated Grand River Dam in 
Oklahoma. It was approved by the De- 
fense Plant Corporation, which entered 
into a contract witn the Ark-La Coopera- 
tive for the purchase of this power for 
the aluminum plant, 

The R. E. A. does not own a pound of 
copper. It has never built, and has no 
power to build, any electric lines. It 
is merely a lending agency and its loans 
are made only to those borrowers whose 
projects have been approved by all the 
agencies of Government, both Federal 
and State, whose approval is necessary, 
including the agencies charged with the 
responsibility for the war effort in the 
use of copper and the furnishing of elec- 
tric power. Despite these facts, of which 
the subcommittee had full knowledge, 
the Administrator of the R. E. A. was 
told by the chairman [Mr. Fappis] that 
this agency was before the committee 
“as a defendant.” 

Under our system of Government, any 
defendant has the right to be confronted 
with a copy of the charges against him. 
The only knowledge possessed by R. E. A. 








with respect to any charges against it 
was a so-called interim report filed by 
the subcommittee under date of March 
5, 1942. This repori was severely ques- 
tioned as premature and inadequate by 
a statement signed by seven members 
of the Military Affairs Committee chiefly 
on the ground that no opportunity for 
testimony was afforded to the coopera- 
tives and certain Government agencies 
that were chiefly concerned. I quote 
from this statement, signed by seven 
members of the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee: 

Likewise we desire to point out that no 
representative of the Rural Electrification 
Administration or the Ark-La Rural] Electri- 
fication Administration Cooperative appears 
to have been called as a witness and no 
representative from the Federal Power Com- 
mission or officials from the city of Garland, 
Tex., all vitally concerned with the building 
of the projects under consideration appear 
to have been given an opportunity to testify. 
Under our system of Government when 
charges are made, in fairness to those who 
become the subject of such charges, they 
are normally given an opportunity to pre- 
sent their own views and to give the public 
the benefit of their knowledge and informa- 
tion. This failure to invite those who formed 
the plans under criticism and under whose 
direction the execution of these plans largely 
fall, we think, is an unfortunate oversight 
which should be rectified as soon as possible. 


When the hearings were resumed in 
May, the R. E. A. Administrator had 
every right to assume that he was called 
for the purpose of meeting the charges 
contained in the interim report of the 
subcommittee. He also had every right 
to assume that R. E. A. and other Gov- 
ernment agencies involved would have 
the opportunity for an impartial hear- 
ing, that the committee would hear the 
testimony with an open mind and would 
modify its original repo1’, if additional 
evidence should so warrant. However, 
when witnesses for the Ark-La Electric 
Cooperative, and for the Rural Electri- 
fication Administration endeavored to 
answer the charges one by one and to 
point out gross inaccuracies in the in- 
terim report, they were met with a state- 
ment by the chairman [Mr. Fappis] that 
the interim report would stand and that 
the committee would not consider any 
modification of it. I quote his statement 
as follows: 

I want you to understand, Mr. Fitzhugh, 
we are not going over our previous report in 
order to revise that at all, or in order to 
change our previous interim report. That 
isn’t the matter on trial at all; not the ac- 
curacy of our report nor the facts stated in 
that report. 


The true character of this inquisition 
was manifest in the attitude of the com- 
mittee with respect to certain construc- 
tion by the Arkansas Power & Light Co. 
which was ordered stopped by the War 
Production Board in the last few weeks. 
This construction was a line from Ozark 
Beach, Mo., to Norfork, Ark., which the 
War Production Board had specifically 
disapproved and which the power com- 
pany then proceeded to build in flagrant 
violation of the decision by W. P. B. It 
would seem that this incident would be 
considered by the subcommittee as di- 
rectly in line with the puxposes of its in- 
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quiry, since copper was being used with- 
out requisite priorities. No witnesses, 
however, were called to give the com- 
mittee the facts concerning this misuse 
ef copper and this violation of the orders 
of W.P.B. Mr. Burton, so-called counsel 
for the committee, mentioned this matter 
in the course of his frequent testimony. 
It was amazing, however, that Mr. Bur- 
ton’s references to this flagrant action by 
the Arkansas Power & Light Co. con- 
tained no note of condemnation or dis- 
approval but were given with an air of 
injured innocence. 

At the hearings in February, preceding 
the interim report of the subcommittee, 
charges were made which involved two 
electric cooperatives, a municipality and 
several Government agencies, including 
the War Production Board, the Rural 
Electrification Administration, the Fed- 
eral Power Commission, the Public Works 
Agency, and the Defense Plant Corpora- 
tion. The committee, however, called no 
witnesses for the cooperatives or for the 
city of Garland, Tex., and called no 
witnesses for any of the Government 
agencies involved excepting the War Pro- 
duction Board. In its findings and in its 
report, the subcommittee wholly repudi- 
ated the testimony of Mr. J. A. Krug, 
Chief of the Power Branch of the War 
Production Board, who testified that he 
and his staff had spent several months 
studying the question of a supply of 
power to the Government aluminum 
plant. 


Two proposals were before the W. P. B. 
One was a proposal by the Ark-La Co- 
operative; the other was a proposal by 
several power companies that had 
formed a pool for the purpose of supply- 
ing the power. Mr. Krug stated that as 
a result of these extensive studies the 
Ark-La line would require approximately 
2,800,000 pounds of copper whereas the 
new construction proposed by the power 
companies would require approximately 
2,550,000 pounds of copper. He went on 
to state, however, that the Cooperative 
proposal would permit the delivery of 
70,000-kilowatt capacity to Lake Cath- 
erine and the central Arkansas area 
whereas the private utility proposal 
would deliver only about 48,000 to 50.000 
kilowatts. It, therefore, appeared that 
the cooperative proposal, although using 
about 10 percent more copper than the 
utility proposal, would deliver about 40 
percent more power. In this connection 
and referring to the small additional 
amount of copper necessary for the co- 
operative line, Mr. Krug testified as fol- 
lows: 

For that expenditure of copper you get an 
additional 20,000 kilowatts of capacity. That 
seems like extremely good economy, when you 
consider the fact that every kilowatt of 
transmission-line capacity we can get in that 
area is going to be necessary. 


The committee also ignored statements 
by representatives of the Federal Power 
Commission which were introduced in 
the record to the effect that there is an 
extremely serious shortage of generating 
and transmission capacity in the South- 
west, and that additional facilities, both 
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by way of generation and transmission, 
are vitally and immediately necessary. 
The Federal Power Commission specifi- 
cally approved the Ark-La Cooperative 
line as of important assistance in this 
emergency. 

The hearings of the subcommittee 
May 27, 28, and 29 substantiated the 
findings and decision of W. P. B. with 
reference to the Ark-La line. Although 
it had been originally estimated that 
this line would call for the use of 
2,800,000 pounds of copper, it appeared 
from the testimony that the actual 
amount of copper used was only about 
2.250.000 pounds. It also appeared in 
these recent hearings that the coopera- 
tive line has required only 33 pounds of 
copper for each kilovolt-ampere of ca- 
pacity whereas the power company pro- 
posal would have reauired 100 pounds 
of copper per each kilovolt-ampere of 
capacity. 

A further illustration of the grossly 
inaccurate testimony forming the basis 
for the interim report of the committee 
was the testimony at the February hear- 
ing to the effect that the additional con- 
struction by power companies necessary 
to deliver energy to the aluminum plant 
was “almost completed and the power 
will be ready by March 1942.” The fact 
is that the most important new lines in 
the power company pool had not even 
been begun at the time this testimony 
was given. Construction of one of these 
lines, almost 60 miles long, was later or- 
dered stopped by W. P. B. after it had 
been about 50 percent completed. 

Other testimony which characterizes 
the irresponsible propaganda of the 
power companies was a statemen to the 
effect that the cooperative line could not 
possibly be completed until October 1942, 
3 months after the power was wanted 
by the Defense Plant Corporation. The 
fact is that the line was completed on 
June 1, 1942, exactly as scheduled. The 
speed with which this cooperative line 
was built constitutes something of a 
record in high tension construction. The 
war effort of this cooperative was not 
“too little” or “too late,” but was well in 
advance of the needs of the aluminum 
plant. 

In the hearings of the subcommittee 
in February there was considerable testi- 
mony with respect to a project of the 
Brazos Transmission Cooperative in 
Texas. This project was begun long be- 
fore Pearl Harbor and at a time when 
no one realized the necessity for saving 
copper, automobile rubber, and other 
critical materials. It was a perfectly nor- 
mal business arrangement by a group 
of distribution cooperatives in Texas 
whereby they would control their own 
sources of power supply and own their 
own transmission system. They con- 
tracted to buy all of the output of the 
Morris Sheppard Dam owned by the 
Brazos River conservation and recla- 
mation district, and in order to deliver 
this energy to the several member co- 
operatives an interconnecting transmis- 
sion system was planned. This develop- 
ment was exactly in line with business 
methods that have been used in the elec- 
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tric light and power industry from its 
beginning. There is not an electric sys- 
tem of any consequence in the country 
which has not sought to control its own 
generating and transmission facilities so 
far as it could obtain financing for such 
purposes. 

Members of Congress should applaud 
the business judgment of these R. E. A. 
borrowers who seek to employ sound 
business policies for the conduct of their 
enterprises and for the repayment of the 
Government loans. The chief reason for 
this development was not that of lower- 
ing rates for wholesale energy, although 
this was an important factor. The chief 
reason was a policy announced by cer- 


tain power companies in Texas to the 
effect that they would not sell energy at 


wholesale to cooperatives unless the co- 
operatives should agree not to use the 
power for the service of any new indus- 
tries that might be located along their 
lines. This, of course, was an impossible 
condition and the cooperatives naturally 
sought business independence. These 
farmers of Texas had every right to do 
business with new industries located 
along their lines. The poles of these co- 
operative lines are sunk in the soil out 
of which these farmers earn their liveli- 
hood, and they resented the idea that 
private power companies, whose stock is 
largely owned outside of Texas, have an 
exclusive right to all new industrial busi- 
ness that may develop in the rural areas 
of Texas. 

These plans were developed long be- 
fore Pearl Harbor, and were bitterly and 
vigorously opposed by the power com- 
panies. The power company opposition 
has continued since December 7, and its 
purpose is the same—an effort to prevent 
these cooperatives from attaining busi- 
ness independence. It is not the war 
effort nor the critical need for copper 
that has animated the power-company 
opposition during the past few months. 
These companies have merely used the 
war effort as an additional instrument 
in their campaign of opposition. 

With respect to the war effort and the 
use of copper, this Brazos cooperative has 
complied strictly with the necessities of 
the emergency and with the orders of 
W.P.B. After Pearl Harbor, W. P. B. 
issued an order to the effect that electric 
cooperatives that were 40 percent com- 
pleted as of December 5 could obtain suf- 
ficient copper under requisite priorities 
for the completion of their projects. 
The directors of the Brazos Transmis- 
sion Cooperative were of the opinion that 
their project came within this category 
and they, therefore, continued construc- 
tion under this W. P. B. order. It de- 
veloped, however, that there was a qu 





tion as to whether they were actually 
within or without the category of 40- 
percent completion. This question in- 
volved an interpretation of the W. P. B. 
order and also a complicated factual 
determination. The War Production 


Board, for the purpose of an inquiry into 
these questions, ordered the cooperative 
to cease construction. The good faith 
of the cooperative and the reality of the 
questions involved were indicated by the 
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fact that several days were required by 
the War Production Board for its investi- 
gation and final determination. As a re- 
sult of the investigation and as a result 
of the interpretation placed by W. P. B. 
upon its prior order, the cooperative was 
ordered to confine its further construc- 
tion to certain purposes directly con- 
nected with the war effort. The fact 
is that not a mile of line had been built 
by the Brazos cooperative except the 
lines necessary to serve certain war in- 
dustries and the W. P. B. order, there- 
fore, constituted a complete approval and 
justification of all that the cooperative 
had done up to that date. 

In the W. P. B. order, certain power 
companies were urged to make their own 
ransmission lines available for the car- 
riage of power from Morris Sheppard 
Dam to the several cooperatives under the 
contract which the cooperatives had 
made with the Brazos district for the 
purchase of this power. To date, how- 
ever, the power companies have com- 
pletely ignored this part of the order and 
have refused to cooperate in this plan 
for a maximum utilization of the power 
resources of Texas. No reference to 
these matters was contained in the in- 
terim report of the Faddis subcommittee. 

In the subcommittee interim report 
reference is also made to a stock of cop- 
per that had been bought long before 
December 5 for construction of a co- 
operative transmission line in east Texas 
by the Farmers’ Electric Generating Co- 
operative. The fact is that none of this 
copper was owned by R. E. A., or even 
by the cooperative. It was owned by the 
contractor for the cooperative who had 
bought it before the war and before there 
were any restrictions upon the purchase 
and use of copper. Despite this fact, 
the interim report unfairly and inaccu- 
rately, both by direct statement and by 
innuendo, seeks to accuse the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration of hoarding 
copper. At the time when the chairman 
of the subcommittee, Mr. Fappis, told Mr. 
Slattery that the R. E. A. was before the 
committee as a defendant, Mr. Burton, 
counsel for the committee, introduced 
in evidence certain pictures showing that 
some of this copper had been stored in 
barns. 

His manner in introducing these ex- 
hibits was that of a prosecuting attorney 
introducing evidence adverse to the in- 
terests of defendants he was trying to 
convict. The attitude of this so-called 
“counsel for the committee,” and the 
innuendo of his action, were grossly un- 
fair. He was allowed to introduce these 
exhibits, although there was no con- 
ceivable relevancy to the issues before 
the committee. 


¥ 


It is inconceivable that there should 


be any inference adverse to the Rural 
Electrification Administration in the 
fact that a contractor for an R. E. A. 


a 
borrower 


in Texas should have stored 
certain copper in barns. Just where 
would Mr. Burton expect that copper 


for rural lines should be stored—in ex- 
pensive warehouses in cities far removed 
from the rural areas involved? Or would 
he prefer that these contractors should 
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build their own temporary warehouses 
in rural areas? The incident is so trivial 
as to be ridiculous except for the light 
which it sheds upon the extreme prej- 
udice with which the “counsel for the 
committee” has conducted these hear- 
ings. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, in justice to 
the members of the Military Affairs 
Committee, in justice to the Congress of 
the United States, in justice to the Rural 
Electrification Administration, the Fed- 
eral Power Commission, the cooperative 
power associations involved, in justice 
to the War Production Board, and in 
the interest of national defense, this in- 
quisition should be stopped, the subcom- 
mittee should be dissolved, and this man 
Burton should be discharged. 





Conservation of Rubber—Address by the 
President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 15, 1942 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an address 
by the President with reference to the 
scrap-rubber situation. ‘The address was 
delivered last Friday evening, and was 
broadcast over a national hook-up. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


I want to talk to you about rubber—about 
rubber and the war—about rubber and the 
American people. 

When I say rubber I mean rubber. I don’t 
mean gasoline. Gasoline is a serious prob- 
lem only in certain sections of the country. 

But rubber is a problem everywhere—from 
one end of the country to the other—in the 
Mississippi Valley as well as in the East—in 
the oil country as well as in the corn country 
or the iron country or the great industrial 
centers. 

Rubber is a problem for this reason—hbe- 
cause modern wars cannot be won without 
rubber and because 92 percent of our normal 
supply of rubber has been cut off by the 
Japanese. 

That is serious. It would be more serious 
if we had not built up a stock pile of rubber 
before the war started; if we were not now 
building up a great new synthetic rubber 
industry. That takes time, so we have an 
immediate need. 

Neither the stock pile nor the synthetic 
plants which are now being built, nor both 
together, will be enough to provide for the 
needs of our great new Army and Navy plus 
our civilian requirements as they now exist. 

The armed services have done what they 
can. They have eliminated rubber wherever 
possible. The Army, for example, has had to 
replace rubber treads with less efficient steel 
treads on many of its tanks. Army and Navy 
estimates of use of rubber have had to be 
curtailed all along the line. 

But there is a limit to that. 
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You and I want the finest and most effi- 
cient Army and Navy the world has ever 
seen, an Army and Navy with the greatest 
and swiftest striking power. That means 
rubber, huge quantities of rubber, rubber 
for trucks and tanks and planes and gun 
mounts, rubber for gas masks and rubber for 
landing boats. 

But it is not the Army and Navy alone 
which need rubber. The process of produc- 
tion also needs rubber. We need rubber to 
get our war workers back and forth to their 
plants, some of them far from workers’ 
homes. We need rubber to keep our essen- 
tial goods and supplies moving. 

All this adds up to a very serious prob- 
lem—a problem which is a challenge to the 
sound judgment of the Government and to 
the ingenuity of the American people. It 
is a problem we Americans are laboring to 
solve—a problem we will solve. 

But there is one unknown factor in this 
problem. We know what our stock pile is. 
We know what our synthetic capacity will be. 
But we do .ot know how much used rubber 
there is in the country—used rubber which, 
reclaimed and reprocessed, can be combined 
with our supplies of new rubber to make 
those supplies go further in meeting military 
and civilian needs. 

Specifically, we don’t know how much used 
rubber there is in your cellar, your barn, 
your stockroom, your garage, your attic. 

There are as many opinions as there are 
experts, and unti: we know we can’t make 
our plans for the best use of the rubber we 
have. 

The only way to find out is to get the used 
rubber in where it can stand up and be 
counted. 

And that precisely is what we propose to do. 

We are setting aside the 2 weeks’ period 
from June 15 to June 30--from 12:01 a. m. 
June 15 to 12:00 midnight June 30—to get 
the old rubber in. 

We have asked the filling-station opera- 
tors—the thousands upon thousands of citi- 
zens who operate gas stations and garages 
from one end of the country to the other—to 
help. And they have generously and patri- 
otically agreed to help—they and the oil 
companies which serve them. 

They have agreed to take the old rubber 
in and to pay for it at the standard rate of 
a penny a pound—an amount which will later 
be refunded to them by the Government. 

I know that I don’t need to urge you to 
take part in this collection drive. All you 
need to know is the place to take your rubber 
and the time to take it there—and the fact 
that your cuuntry needs it. 

We do not want you to turn in essential 
rubber that you need in your daily life— 
rubber you will have to replace by buying 
new things in the store. We do want every 
bit of rubber you can possibly spare and in 
any quantity—less than a pound, many 
pounds. We want it in every form—old tires, 
old rubber raincoats, old garden hose, rubber 
shoes, bathing caps, gloves—whatever you 
have that is made of rubber. If you thing it 
is rubber, take it to your nearest filling sta- 
tion. 

Once the rubber is in, we will know what 
our supplies of used rubber are and we will 
make our plans accordingly. One thing you 
can be sure of, we are going to see to it that 
there is enough rubber to build the planes to 
bomb Tokyo and Berlin, enough rubber to 
build the tanks to crush the enemy wherever 
we may find him—enough rubber to win this 
war. 

Here are two simple rules for this rubber 
emergency: 

1. Turn in all 
and everywhere. 

2. Cut the use of your car—save its tires 
by driving slowly and driving less. 

I know the Nation will respond. 


the old rubber—anywhere 
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Members Urged To Sign Discharge Peti- 
tion No. 7—H. R. 1036, Old-Age Pen- 
sion Bill 





REMARKS 
OF 


HON. MARTIN F. SMITH 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 15, 1942 


Mr. SMITH of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, on many occasions during the 
past 8 years I have addressed the House 
on the subject of a universal and liberal 
pension for Americans who because of 
age are no longer able to earn a liveli- 
hood. I know that during these years 
sentiment in this body has changed, 
however slowly, until today the majority 
of my colleagues agree with me that 
the present social-security law does not 
make America secure, and that it does 
not banish the fear of poverty in old age 
from the minds of our citizens. 

A few years ago when we said the cost 
of a really sound and adequate program 
of pensions would amount to approxi- 
mately $2,000,000,000 annually, some of 
our colleagues threw up their hands de- 
claring that such an amount would 
bankrupt the Nation. 

They did not stop to think that 
this money paid out for a real social- 
security system would come right back 
into the pockets of everyone again—that 
it would not be lost. They thought only 
of the amount, $2,000,000,000. 

Now, I think, we have come to see the 
spending of great sums of money in a 
different light. We are spending billions 
not to protect ourselves and our families 
from the insecurity of old age but to pro- 
tect ourselves and our families from a 
lawless band of international gangsters 
who have gained control of the govern- 
ments on the European Continent and 
in Asia. 

We are spending this money—and 
gladly—to protect ourselves against the 
enemy outside our borders. We are not 
going bankrupt for the very reason that 
we are able to tax this money right back 
into the Treasury. We do not need to 
have any fear that we will be unable to 
pay for this war because of this taxing 
power. Mr. Speaker, this experience of 
huge expenditures and huge taxes is 
opening our eyes to our capability as a 
nation. If we give great sums to our 
people, they have it for use again. 

Mr, Speaker, if we can do this vast job 
of spending to produce a great fighting 
machine for war purposes, we can do the 
Same thing for our own peopie in peace- 
times. There is no earthly reason why 
we cannot provide real social security for 
our people. 
should permit Americans who 
worked all their lives, raising families, 


There is no reason why we | 
have 


taking part in their community affairs, | 


and paying taxes to maintain this Gov- 
ernment, to live in poverty when we can 
provide them with an honorable and re- 
spectable retirement pension. 

I know it is the teaching of our par- 
ents and of our school books to be 





thrifty, to save for a rainy day; and that 
there are some here on this floor who 
honestly believe that it is human neglect 
and shiftlessness which cause elderly 
people to be poor in old age. 

Yet I would have my colleagues give 
consideration to their own circum- 
stances and the circumstances of their 
own parents, for to envision the subject 
of thrift versus poverty we must come 
right down to personal cases. Can my 
colleagues all be sure that they have 
saved enough to protect themselves in 
their old age? Can they say honestly 
that their parents were able to save 
enough to provide for themselves in old 
age? Of course, there are some here 
whose parents are so situated. But sta- 
tistics show that four out of every five 
persons are unable to provide for them- 
selves in old age, so I feel certain many 
of my colleagues will understand me 
when I say that even among the Mem- 
bers of this body there are those who will 
reach old age without sufficient income 
to provide for themselves. 

I happen to know of a specific case in 
which my colleagues may be interested. 
The widow of a former well-known at- 
taché of the House from Ohio, who now 
lives in Washington, is on the verge of 
going to the public welfare to seek old- 
age assistance. If she goes there, she 
will receive not more than $30 a month, 
and she has been a woman in splendid 
circumstances. Her husband, connected 
with an important committee of the 
House, took her traveling the world over. 
They owned a fine home in Washington. 
They had excellent furniture. They had 
a good automobile. They enjoyed life 
and had all that anyone could wish for. 
Old age might have been a pleasant sun- 
set for them. 

However—and, Mr. Speaker, this can 
happen to any of us, and does happen to 
many industrious, patriotic Americans— 
the husband, whom many of the older 
Members knew, died. Financial reverses 
came for his widow with the depression, 
and only a few weeks ago she saw many 
of her cherished possessions placed on 
the auction block to satisfy a storage 
charge. She is now making an effort to 
find a rooming house so that she can 
support herself until her death. 

Gentlemen, this thing called old-age 
poverty stretches out its grasping claw 
toward you and every American—little or 
big. Yet it is all so unnecessary, and you 
and I have the power, working together 


as we should as the Representatives of | 


the greatest nation on earth, to enact a 
law which will provide true security in 
old age for every American. 

There are those who doubtless will say 
that this is not the time to provide se- 
curity for the American people. We are 
at war. 

Yes, Mr. Speaker, we are at war—and 
we wage war to give to the world the free- 
doms which God in His heaven meant 
that everyone should have. We have the 
great words of a great and noble Presi- 
dent that we fight to establish “four free- 
doms” on earth—and one of these is the 
freedom from want. 

If we cannot do this now in America, 
how can we hope to give such a heritage 
to the world? Our aims will be empty, 
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hollow words of mockery if we cannot 
establish here in America that cardinal 
and basic freedom—freedom from want. 

Therefore, Mr. Speaker, I urge this 
House to concern itself with the enact- 
ment of a new Magna Carta—a law to 
establish a sound old-age insurance sys- 
tem. It concerns us all personally—it 
concerns our own families and it con- 
cerns our neighbors back home who are 
looking to this body to give them real 
security. 

There is before the House a bill to give 
us this security. It has been before the 
Ways and Means Committee for over a 
year, and a petition now bearing 172 sig- 
natures is on the Speaker’s desk which 
seeks the discharge of the committee and 
consideration of this measure by the 
House as a Committee of the Whole. The 
bill is H. R. 1036 and the petition is 
No. 7. 

Let me urge my colleagues to sign this 
discharge petition so that we may have 
the opportunity to give consideration to 
this very important piece of legislation. 
All of us—and this matter is not a parti- 
san issue—have the right to pass this 
bill and to give to the American people 
a law of such great value that we will 
be blessed by every citizen in the coun- 
try for passing it. In America can this 
great freedom from want be established. 
I ask my colleagues to sign discharge 
petition No. 7 today. 





Be Not Deceived 


REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. HAROLD KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 15, 1942 


Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, a ter- 
rific drive was recently opened by a 
group of eastern radicals to purge 
Congress of those Senators and Repre- 
sentatives who openly opposed President 
Roosevelt’s foreign policy prior to Pearl 
Harbor and who are opposed to commu- 
nism and fascism in America. The 
movement is well financed, and if we may 
believe the press, nothing will be left un- 
done to bring about retirement to pri- 
vate life those who have placed America 
first and oppose subversive activities in 
the United States. As I understand it, 
the movement has the blessings of high 
administration officials and also the in- 
ternational banking crowd in New York 
who are the same kind of folks that 
backed Hitler and Stalin when they were 
laying their plans to seize control 

Judging by reports from back home, 
these superpatriots are not making much 
headway in their program to make over 
America along the lines of communism, 
nazi-ism, and fascism. As a matter 
fact, the movement has already stalled so 





the internationalists will be looking for 
another issue before long. Just why 
did the program to purge noninterven- 
tionist and America-first Senatol nd 
Representatives peter out? There are 
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several reasons: First, the American 
people are not as dumb as the interna- 
tiona'tists thought; second, the noninter- 
ventionist Senators and Representatives 
were but reflecting the sentiments of 
their people when they repeatedly voted 
against the President’s foreign policy. 
They saw that it was slowly but surely 
dragging America into the war. The 
folks back home remember how they had 
repeatedly been assured that repeal of 
the Neutrality Act would keep us out of 
the war, and they have not forgotten 
how they had been assured again, and 
again, and again, that passage of the 
lend-lease bill was also necessary to keep 
America out of the war. They feel that 
someone slipped something over on them 
and are resentful as a result. Now that 
we are in the war they are most alert to 
the necessity for winning the war as 
quickly as possible, and they are putting 
every effort and every resource into the 
task. Letters they write me indicate 
that they feel very strongly the need for 
winning a decisive victory, but they are 
resentful over the efforts of the interna- 
tionalists to divide us into fors and 
againsts now that we need unity. They 
view with suspicion many of those who 
are shouting the loudest because they 
remember how before the German in- 
vasion of Russia these same superpa- 
triots were for keeping out of the war 
because Stalin was a friend of Hitler. 
When those precious friends of human- 
ity fell out they swung completely about. 
Of course, they did not fool anyone but 
themselves. We know them for what 
they were and are. The leopard cannot 
change his spots. 

But let me get back to the political 
angle of the movement. The super- 
patriots are in reality gunning for those 
who have fought subversive activities 
in this country rather than for nonin- 
terventionists. Now, why do I say that, 
and upon what evidence is that state- 
ment made? If you will go over the 
purge list recently published, you will 
see such names as Congressmen E. E. 
Cox, of Georgia; Martin Digs, of Texas; 
and Jor Starnes, of Alabama, all loyal 
Americans and Democrats who sup- 
ported 100 percent the President’s for- 
eign policy, but, on the other hand, have 
been mcst active in fighting communism, 
nazi-ism, and fascism in America—see 
reports of Dies committee. On the other 
hand, they have omitted from the purge 
list Representative MARCANTONIO, who 
voted against everything until Russia got 
on the other side. There you have the 
entire plot, stripped of all falsehood and 
deceit; all who are against communism 
must be defeated. 

I think it may be said without success- 
ful contradiction that the rural press— 
small dailies and weekly papers—more 
nearly reflect the hopes and aspirations 
of the American people than do the large 
metropolitan dailies, because their edi- 
tors daily rub elbows with the man on 
the street and he better knows how Mr. 
Average Citizen thinks and feels than 
can the editorial writers on the larger 
newspapers, who must of necessity get 
their information indirectly. I have 
here three editorials from three leading 
Minnesota weekly newspapers that I 
wish to have inserted as a part of my 





remarks. My reason for doing so is that 
they express the majority views of the 
folks back home much better than I can 
hope to do: 

[From the Long Prairie Leader] 

LET US HAVE THE WHOLE RECORD 


The State League of Women Voters an- 
nounces that it will circularize the Etate, giv- 
ing the record votes of Minnesota Congress- 
men on war measures as part of a campaign 
it is to conduct to defeat all the present Con- 
gressmen from the State. 

No Member of Congress will object, we are 
sure, to a statement of his votes in Congress, 
provided the record is complete. The voters 
are imposed upon, however, if only a few of 
the votes are given, and the fairness of any 
such campaign effort is open to question. 

The Leader, for instance, was critical of 
some of the votes cast by Minnesota Con- 
gressmen and Senators on war measures, but 
the record of the State’s delegation the past 
10 or 12 years on the issues of domestic policy, 
opposition to bureaucracy, opposition to ex- 
travagance, opposition to centralization of 
government, and consistent support of pro- 
gressive policies of efficiency and economy, is 
so 100-percent good and represents what 
we think has been so completely the senti- 
ment and wishes of the large majority of 
their constituents that when a balance is 
struck we are most decidedly for the State's 
congressional delegetion. 

This attempt which the league is going to 
make to capitalize the war spirit in an effort 
to defeat all of our Congressmen, is not only 
unfair but short-sighted. This war is not 
going to last forever and when it is over our 
domestic problems are coming right back 
again for consideration. We think the pres- 
ent congressional delegation, tried and 
proved as it is, will represent State sentiment 
and represent it better than any new delega- 
tion, particularly if the new delegation is 
elected on an appeal that will be forgotten as 
the country returns, where it left off, to the 
problems of our domestic economy. 

For 10 or a dozen years, the record of Min- 
nesota Congressmen on the important issues 
of the day has been constructive and dis- 
tinctly in line with Minnesota sentiment. 
Expressions of pride in the record have been 
common and votes of approval at elections 
have been continuous. This, we think, is 
what the people of the State will take into 
account in selecting Congressmen this fall— 
not the unfortunate appeal to prejudice 
which the ladies of the league, it seems, are 
about to make. 

And by the way and wholly apart from the 
congressional elections, isn’t this the wrong 
time to try and start a political campaign on 
the issue of the war? Will it promote unity 
and good spirit? How many bonds will it 
sell? The ladies would be the last, we are 
sure, to impugn the loyalty of any of the 
State’s Congressmen. Then why start a 
campaign that is certain to provoke bitter- 
ness, hard feeling, and ugly cleavage when 
the only basis for the campaign is one that 
boils down to an honest difference of opin- 
ion—a difference of opinion shared by hun- 
dreds of thousands of Minnesota citizens? 

The Leader cannot help but think the good 
ladies of the league F>ve been badly advised. 


[From the Wadena Pioneer Journal] 
DON'T BE HOODWINKED 


Recently the Minneapolis press published 
data recording how the Minnesota congres- 
sional delegation voted on certain issues set 
up as a yardstick for measuring the stature 
of representatives. It is all well and good 
to compare, and by so doing strike a com- 
parative idea on the fitness of a certain ob- 
ject or individual. But when it comes to 
comparing the patriotic qualities of a per- 
son when in the “ree course of his delibera- 
tions he chooses to use his constitutional 
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right in free representation of his constitu- 
ents even though he may cross the whims 
of the powers that be, it is going too far. 

An editorial appearing in the Brainerd 
Journal-Press last week diagnosed the issues 
at hand in excellent manner, and we publish 
it verbatim: 

“It is all very well for the metropolitan 
press to publish data showing how the Min- 
nesota delegation voted on certain pre-war 
measures, but it is not dealing fairly with 
these men when it uses such data to imply 
that they were remiss in their patriotic duty 
or blind to the best interests of their country. 
It is no more fair to accuse them of political 
sins of commission or omission than it would 
be to accuse the President and the rest of 
Congress of disloyalty for not putting a 
prompt stop to the shipment of high-octane 
gasoline and scrap iron to Japan. God knows 
that was the worst crime committed in this 
present war. 

“A far more fair check on the loyalty and 
patriotism of the Minnesota Congressmen 
would be their voting records after the Pearl 
Harbor incident. 

Why all this quibbling over the issues of 
isolation and intervention? Let the very; 
very dead past bury its dead. The future 
hangs too heavily with grave possibilities to 
warrant the waging of a congressional cam- 
paign based on reprisals and cn intolerance 
of any political ideas at variance with those 
emanating from official Washington. 

The conduct of this war would not be im- 
proved one iota by any change in the Min- 
nesota congressional delegation. These 
men—every one of them—are giving whole- 
hearted and intelligent support to the coun- 
try’s war program. They are just as anxious 
as President Roosevelt to see that this ter- 
rible conflict be brought to a successful con- 
clusion. 

The real issue in this campaign should be 
the status of this country after the war. We 
should be asking: Are the liberties we have 
forfeited to help carry on this war to be for- 
feited forever? Are the extraordinary powers 
vested in the executive branch of our Gov- 
ernment to remain permanently or is this 
country again going to become one of checks 
and balances? Are the communistic influ- 
ences, made brazen since Russia became our 
ally, going to continue swaying Our govern- 
mental affairs? Are we going to give free 
reign to all international trends that threaten 
the integrity and prosperity of our Nation? 

Now, as never before, do we need men of 
independence and positive convictions—men 
who are not afraid to express themselves em- 
phatically regardless of which way the po- 
litical tide is turning. Don’t be misled by 
dead issues. The Minnesota congressional 
delegation is tried, true, and patriotic. 


[From the Montevideo News] 
WILL THERE BE TWO LISTS? 


Publicity is being given to a list of alleged 
mistakes by Members of Congress—how they 
voted in 1939, 1940, and 1941, before Decem- 
ber 7. This is part of a move to put them out 
of office in 1942. The list gives votes On 
questions put before the legislature on war 
matters mostly. 

Will there -be a similar list giving alleged 
mistakes by members of the administrative 
side of the Government? This, too, could be 
a long record 

Is there much point now in hashing over 
old stuff? Critics of Congressmen and Sen- 
ators believe there is. If so, there is just as 
much point in having critics of Presidents, 
Cabinet members, generals, and admirals d'g 
up and publish the record of things said and 
methods used by them in the years before 
Pearl Harbor 

No matter how many mistakes Congress- 
men may have made, they are not alone. As 
for now, progress in winning the war is not 
made by looking backward. 








Flag Day Address by Hon. Alf M. Landon 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. ARTHUR CAPPER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 15, 1942 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Recorp the address delivered by former 
Gov. Alf M. Landon at the Elks Lodge 
Flag Day meeting at Marshalltown, Iowa, 
on June 14, 1942. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

KEEPING OUR HEADS 


Tonight our flag is flying on battlefields 
from Greenland’s icy mountains to India’s 
coral strands, 

But over Corregidor the flag no longer flies. 
There its guns are silent. Its brave warriors 
are gone. Their heroic fighting is done. 

Our fight is just beginning. We must all 
pull together in order to raise the flag once 
more over that islanc fortress. 

If the flag is to continue as the emblem 
of our national sovereignty, it must be the 
emblem of national unity and tolerance, as 
well as the emblem of our strength, courage, 
patience, and common sense. 

Willingness to defy fate and fortune is one 
of our national characteristics. We can stand 
the long pull. With God’s help we must 
learn to pull together now as never before. 
It is an idle dream for us to think we can 
bring harmony in the world if we cannot 
adjust, among ourselves, our own frictions 
and animosities. 

I am astounded and discouraged by the 
narrow, bigoted views taken toward labor 
unions by many people and by the equally 
narrow bigoted views taken by some labor 
leaders toward the problems of labor se- 
curity. I mean security for organized labor 
and the public against racketeers as well as 
labor-baiting industrialists. 

Another stupendous problem ahead is ra- 
cial relations The war has removed many 
racial limitations on the Negro, which will 
never be replaced. Failure to adjust our- 
selves to the economic as well as the citizen 
rights of the Negro, along with labor prob- 
lems, suspicion by the New Deal of business 
and by business of the New Deal may well 
rack our country to pieces. 

Our approach to these changing conditions 
could make or break the Republic. There 
will always be an America. But the great 
question is, Can we maintain the Republic 
or shall we pave the way for the man on 
horseback? Whatever else comes out of this 
war, man will have a wider outlook and 
broader scope for his activities only if we 
preserve the ideals of our Republic. 

The battle is passing from the production 
front to the line of fire on sea and land. The 
fight is growing in intensity each week. How- 
ever cheering the production rate, and the 
current reports from the front, expectations 
of final victory, soon, must not again delude 
us into underestimating our enemy’s 
strength. We are fighting a war for Our very 
existence. We have been scored on in every 
inning. We must rely only on our own efforts 
to produce victory, and not on any possible 
weakness of our enemies. 

When I called on the President last Febru- 
ary to pay my respects, I asked him if there 
was anything I could say that would be help- 
ful. The President said: “The great prob- 
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Iem is ships.” It still is ships, despite the 
great increase in American ship construction. 
That is because the total world sinkings of 
the United Nations’ ships have been greater 
for nearly 3 years than construction of ships. 
We are millions of tons of shipping behind 
September 1939. 

Without the necessary quantity of shipping 
we cannot adequately strengthen our many 
expeditionary forces, scattered from the Arctic 
Ocean to south of the Equator. Without still 
more shipping we cannot furnish the wealth 
of material we are producing to our brave, 
hard-fighting allies. Our supplies are needed 
on every front, and only ships can take them 
there. 

If Russia is forced back where she no longer 
is in a position to occupy Germany’s atten- 
tion, the duration of the war will be pro- 
longed. The longer the war lasts, the greater 
will be the destruction. And the more ex- 
hausted we become, the greater will be the 
problems of reconstruction. 

We must be prepared, in our thinking, for 
a long, tough, gruelling war—a war in which 
victory will go to the nation that can fight 
on and on amidst discouragement and de- 
feat, and outlast her strongest foes. This 
calis for self-sacrifice and bravery, not only on 
the field of battle but also in the emulation 
of that spirit by the civilian population at 
home. 

Some military opinion is that Germany 
must win or lose the war this summer. Time 
is in our favor. But in view of the gigantic 
task ahead, it would be the height of folly 
to rely on that factor alone. 

Last February in Washington and New 
York many expressed to me concern as to 
the attitude of this section—the so-calied 
isolation belt of the country. I replied that 
there need be no fear of the Middle West; 
that we were not as belligerent-minded as 
the East to participating in foreign wars. 
But once in, the Middle West has engen- 
dered as great fervor and has manifested as 
great devotion and loyalty as any other sec- 
tion of th. Nation. Its percentage of volun- 
teer soldiers relative to its population has 
always equaled, if not excelled, that of the 
country as a whole. 

I further observed that when the mer- 
curial tast would be ready to favor some kind 
of a negotiated peace, the Middle West would 
be fighting on, with no thought of quitting. 
Always there are some ignorant easterners 
who would rather blackguard the Middle 
West with wisecracks than be right them- 
selves. 

There is some indication of an attempt to 
inculcate a blood lust in order to stimulate 
the fighting spirit of the American people. 
We in the Middle West do not need that kind 
of shot in the arm. Furthermore, I do not 
know of a greater stimulus to the German 
people to fight on and on in desperation, than 
knowledge of such a blood lust. Nor of a 
greater handicap to a peace leading to a 
stable, orderly, and peaceful world forever 
more. 

In the many discussions of peace that are 
taking place, we must be mindful of not 
getting the cart before the horse. Too 
much attenticn is being given to forms and 
institutions, and not enough to understand- 
ing the foundation principles so effectively 
and cogently presented by Mr. Hoover and 
former Ambassador Gibson, in their forth- 
coming book, the Problems of Lasting Peace. 

By preparedness for peacemaking I do not 
mean the writing of detailed peace plans. 
But we do need discussion of the proper foun- 
dations anc principles of lasting peace. We 
need to first win the war. To try to write 
or discuss a document of details of peace is 
futile and dangerous. We need to catch the 
rabbit before stewing it. But we can de- 
velop the art of cooking. The peace will not 
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be of our sole devising, for we have partners. 
But we need discussion and debate on broad 
principles before we go to the peace table. 

We need a reasonable clarification of war 
aims as a part of the preparedness for peace. 
And the first approach should not be through 
the fetid and unheaithy swamps of hate, 
bred by blood lust. 

Our approach must be through justice born 
of tolerance and wisdom, and working at the 
job. To you, whose first impulse is to cali 
those fine and fundamental principles, plati- 
tudes and generalities, I say let us look at 
what a difference their concrete application 
at Versailles in 1919 and afterward would 
have made to the world. 

The great mistake the statesmen of Eng- 
land, America, and especially France, com- 
mitted was failure to support by wise, toier- 
ant, and just concessions the infant German 
Republic. A sturdy growing German Repub- 
lic would have meant that Nazi-ism and 
Hitler would have been only a local police 
court matter, instead of an international 
issue leading to a great war. 

The Versailles Treaty established many re- 
publics. They should have been a great guar- 
anty for peace. But the other democracies 
of the world failed properly to support and 
encourage them. And the people of those 
countries were not sufficientiy developed in 
self-government to maintain and build them. 

Raymond Clapper wrote me after his recent 
return from India: “If we can get such a 
restatement from our Allies, not onl” on the 
Far East but also on the infant republics 
of Central Europe, it would be of distinct 
military advantage. It would be a vital part 
of preparedness. for peace.” 

As I have said, I think this is so. But it 
depends on how it is approached. It is a 
situation that must be handled with extreme 
care. To make peace terms, and particularly 
the peace structure, a political issue now, is 
fraught with peril. It will not oniy divide 
our attention when it cught to be centered 
on one problem alone, the winning of the 
war for our national existence but it con- 
tains threats of creating a division between 
ourselves and our Allies, with whom we are 
now united in a common cause against a 
common enemy. 

If we know anything at all of Soviet po- 
litical philosophy we know that Stalin's idea 
of a world order is radically different from 
ours. While we receive with gratification 
the news that Soviet Russia has signed a 
20-year pact with Britain and an accord has 
been reached with the United States, thereby 
nominally accepting the generalities of the 
Atlantic Charter, can we doubt for one mo- 
ment that Moscow will put a very different 
interpretation upon that charter than the 
New Deal puts upon it. We are not sure 
that even London will see the post-war world 
as we will 

In a coalition war, divergent national in- 
terests always interfere in military strate- 
gy. Already we are finding that the same 
thing is true of peace terms 

Furthermore, the human fallibility of the 
politician in office may misinterpret the true 
long-pull national interest of his country 

It has been only a few years since English 
diplomats were trying to break up one of 
our international conferences of American 
states, devoted to cooperative peace 

On one momentous concrete occasion, 
when Japan began her aggression on China 
10 years ago, President Hoover at once an- 
nounced that the United States would join 
with the League of Nations in a universal 
front against this action. He cooperated with 
the League in its every action. But Lord 
Robert Cecil’s memoirs show that it was the 
British and the French Governments who 
stopped all but futile threats. 

The League failed to cooperate with us 
Incidentally, a lot of folks who subsequently 
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shouted the loudest that the only way to 
stop aggression was by force, were the fore- 
most in condemning—not the isolation pol- 
icy of Mr. Hoover’s administration—but its 
international intervention policy. 

Stalin’s idea of the world is different from 
ours. In Europe and Asia we are dealing 
with permanent minorities. We know noth- 
ing of that in America, because our minor- 
ity here is only temporary. It may become 
the majority any time. And the fact that 
the majority may become the minority exer- 
cises a restraint on the majority, that makes 
for the teamwork necessary to representative 
government. But in most of the rest of the 
world that is not true. In our foreign policy 
we have suffered repeatedly under the senti- 
mental illusion that the foreign minority 
problems were the same as in our country. 

For the United States it is both unneces- 
sary and dangerous to implant in the people’s 
minds high hopes of a Utopian world to fol- 
low victory. There are no grounds for such 
Utopian hope. The course toward peace and 
more civilization is slow and uncertain. To 
arouse false hopes is to bring disillusionment, 
with all its accompanying perils to our 
political situations 

Much of our trouble today is due to popu- 
lar disillusionment with the slogans used in 
our last World War—the war to end war, the 
war for democracy, etc. 

The nation or nations which are militarily 
and economically the strongest at the end 
of the war will have the most weight in de- 
ciding the peace terms and the future reor- 
ganization of the world. The National Gov- 
ernment should direct its efforts toward mak- 
ing our Nation strong and confident for the 
day of victory, instead of softening us with 
planning a world Utopia. 

Another case of homesickness, or “back to 
normalcy,” before the peace reorganization is 
completed, may lead us again into the same 
errors which helped bring us into our present 
predicament 

No responsible statesman can lay down a 





very definite program. For one thing, we 
do not know what conditions will be when 
the war is over. That in turn depends on 
how long it lasts 

We do not know how far our Allies are 
willing to go. That depends somewhat on 
what we will be willing to do about our 
domestic legislation, like tariffs, and immi- 
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om if we are to continue the Fascist eco- 
nomic system, which we are compelled to 
adopt to win this war. 

Those freedoms can never survive if the 
American people are forced to continue 
Fascist measures after the war. he force 
needed to impose them would destroy all 
freedom. Our partners in the war should 
know where we stand on that. Any treaty 
will greatly affect the whole economic sys- 
tem 

We must avoid the old-fashioned camp- 
meeting way of approach. That hallelujah 
foreign policy has been disastrous repeatedly 
throughout our history. It is based on the 
smug assumption that all the world likes 
American ice cream sodas Strange as it 
may seem to most Americans, they don’t 

In all our discussions of the werld to be 
fter the war we must never forget that the 
world is peopled with different races, with 


different customs and ideologies. To assume 








that all men want of civilization 
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errors. Proposals to refor them in whole- 
sale lots serve only to senate them from 
our friendship 

We have had the fatal weakness of assum- 
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foreign policy to our bitter cost, at times. It 
is folly to approach the problems of peace at 
this time in that frame of mind. 

We must approach the greatest problem of 
all times, a just and durable peace, with jus- 
tice born of wisdom, and a sober appraisal 
of the realities. We must have a better un- 
derstanding and appreciation of the gigantic 
task ahead, if we are to succeed. 

I think Mr. Hoover and Mr. Gibson have 
done this better than anyone else, in their 
forthcoming book, from which I quote: 

“Any structure of lasting peace must con- 
sist of two parts. The first is its foundation 
of political, territorial, military, economic, 
and ideological settlements which restore 
order and recovery in the world. The second 
is the erection thereon of some instrumen- 
tality to preserve peace. 

“The temple where the flame of peace 
shall be kept will not endure unless the 
foundations are more deeply and more se- 
curely laid than those of Westphalia, Vienna, 
and Versailles. 

“On those occasions strains and pressures 
of the seven dynamic forces were ignored or 
Only partially allayed, or even increased. The 
world must now lay those foundations rightly, 
or any superstructuce to preserve peace will 
fail. 

“Before we discuss the architecture of the 
temple itself we must sift from reason and 
experience the definite methods which will 
allay the destructive dynamic strains and 
will give stability to the world. Here history 
is positive and experience extended. 

“We may perhaps be a mite critical that 
most thought is being devoted to alternative 
architectural forms of the temple rather than 
to the foundations. And many who contem- 
plate the nature of the foundations assume 
that, because the pressure and strains are 
great and strong, they must be inexorable 
and little can be done about them. If we 
enter into the drafting room in this despair 
we may as well accept the utter futility of all 
human efforts to keep the peace. 

“The authors believe, on the contrary, that 
a recognition of these forces themselves, to- 
gether with the lessons to be drawn from 
experience, does point to avenues of hope for 
the future.” 

There is a recognition of the importance 
of preparedness for peace. But, as Mr. Hoover 
points out, it must be on recognition of the 
dynamic forces involved, upon reason and 
experience, not emotion. For we must not 
forget the let-down that occurred after the 
emotional debauch of the last war. This let- 
down was responsible, more than anything 
else, for our putting our hands in our pockets 
and turning our bacKs on our responsibilities 
in the world—an attitude that reached its 
climax in 1937 with the enactment of the 
neutrality acts. Ido not want to see another 
such reaction. 

We are seeing an organized drive to purge 
Members of the Congress because of their 
views on foreign policies. Like the Know- 
Nothing Party, those behind this drive would 
sink all party ties and principles in favor of 
one issue. I maintain that there is no one 
issue entitled to such a priority over the 
many important questions confronting us. 

Too many other characteristics of a Mem- 
ber of Congress need to be considered. His 
ability as a man; his standing in the Senate 
or House; his industry as a committee worker; 
1is position on such matters as taxation and 
reduction of Government nonessentials; how 
strongly he will resist the influence of our old 
and new special interest groups; and how 
indifferent he is to the encroachments upon 
our representative government and to the 
threat to free press and a free educational 
system. 

Moreover, is the total control and central 
planning of the national business, agricul- 
ture, and labor to be kept distinct from 
control over the Nation’s business life? Can 
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the economic life of the Nation be controlled 
and the political life free? 

We have had some of “hese one-issue turn- 
overs before in our political life. Harding’s 
“back to normalcy” reaction, the prohibition 
fights, the New Deal landslide. All produced 
some sweeping changes in Congress, forcing 
out many able and experienced men. Look- 
ing back, the general result was not good. 

We have been going through an intense 
emotional conflict on domestic policies. To 
get into another one-issue-alone conflict over 
questions of foreign policy would be a drag 
on unity as well as a hindrance to finding the 
way to a just and durable peace. 

America is demonstrating what her people 
are capable of doing when they are aroused. 

There is a simple grandeur about the civil- 
ian soldiers of a republic marching to battle 
to save their country. 

Our strength lies in the inner recesses of the 
souls of the individual citizens of our Nation, 
dignified by self-government and by their 
Christian conception of the dignity and sanc- 
tity of the individual. 





Address by Senator Mead Before B’nai 
B’rith and Jewish War Veterans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 15, 1942 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the RecorD an address entitled “Wh: We 
Fight,” delivered by me last night in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., before members of B’nai 
B’rith and Jewish War Veterans. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 


Today on Flag Day, in common with Ameri- 
cans everywhere, we pay tribute to the glo- 
rious banner that has symbolized the Repub- 
lic’s progress, both on the battlefield and in 
the conquest of the many social and economic 
problems which we have faced throughout 
our history. We do not think of the flag 
as the emblem of an all-conquering nation 
whose destiny is the mastery of the world. 
Rather we look upon our flag as the banner of 
a great people who have proven to the world 
that democracy is the best form of govern- 
ment that man has thus far perfected. It 
symbolizes the four great freedoms as pro~- 
claimed by our President, Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt, and upon which a permanent 
peace must be founded. 

I have asked, Why we fight? Indeed, that 
question might be answered in a single sen- 
tence. We fight so that we may live. We 
fight because we have been attacked by a 
partnership of aggression which seeks to tas- 
ten on all mankind the tyranny it has already 
imposed upon its own peoples. We fight to 
keep this world of ours from becoming one 
vast concentration camp in which freedom 
will be no more than a distant memory and 
human dignity but a cruel mockery. 

But is that enough? Is it enough to say 
that an entire world is at war because our 
survival is threatened? Does that explain 
why we hav. been attacked at all? Does that 
explain why we gambled away the peace dur- 
ing the years when we should have been build- 
ing an international fellowship of peoples? 
Does that explain why in many parts of the 
world people have remained passive in the 
face of the invader’s advance? Does that ex- 








plain why demagogues and power-thirsty ad- 
venturers in the Axis lands have been able to 
enlist so many millions of men in a war which 
must surely end in their devastating defeat? 

I am certain that the historians in the 
years to come will write hundreds of volumes 
on the causes of this war. I leave to them 
the task of analysis. Certainly, from the 
perspective of time they will be able to judge 
events far more dispassionately than we can 
now. But this much is clear. We are fight- 
ing today in one sense because the democ- 
racies of the world fell down on the job. We 
should have used the past 20 years to make 
democracy a dynamic and meaningful force 
in the lives of all the inhabitants of this 
earth. We should have made democracy 
mean to people everywhere higher standards 
of living, greater educational opportunities, 
fuller national liberty. Had we made demcc- 
racy mean so much to the world, it would 
not be fighting desperately for its life today. 
People everywhere would have risen at the 
very first challenge to its existence. They 
would never for a single moment have tol- 
erated any attempt to compromise its prin- 
ciples by bargaining or experimenting with 
despotism. They would never have waited 
until their backs were to the wall before 
uniting in its defense. 

The democracies failed to do those things. 
In far too many parts of the world democracy 
became synonymous with unemployment, 
with malnutrition, with insecurity. For far 
too many people, it meant human exploita- 
tion, colonial subjugation, national repres- 
sion. And let us in America not cast the first 
stone. Let us never forget our own “one- 
third of a nation, ill-fed, ill-housed, and ill- 
clothed ” 

When any way of life begins to mean those 
things to people, they lose their enthusiasm 
for its defense. They become indifferent to 
its fortunes. They remain apathetic when 
it is threatened. Then the men on horseback 
arise to proclaim themselves the saviors of 
their country. 

I know as well as anyone the vast appa- 
ratus of terror and torture and coercion that 
the Fascists have used to dragoon their people 
into obedience. I know how those adventur- 
ers were helped to power by men who feared 
that democracy—genuine democracy—would 
mean the end of their ability shamelessly to 
exploit their fellow men for their own selfish 
privileges and purposes. But I also know 
that millions of people in those lands were 
ready to listen to the honeyed words of the 
dictators, to the alluring promises of the 
tyrants, because they were hungry and inse- 
cure and dissatisfied. Today we know—and 
they know—that they traded their liberty for 
the promise of bread they never received. 
But yesterday they thought they were trad- 
ing their liberty to starve for the opportunity 
to eat. 

If we had made democracy mean more food, 
more clothing, more education, more equality, 
it would not be fighting for its life today. 
Wo demagogue could have climbed to power 
on the ladder of popular dissatisfaction and 
restlessness. No people would have remained 
passive in the face of any threat to its future. 

All that is more than history or crying over 
spilt milk. It is a fact of tremendous im- 
portance for our victory in the war and our 
victory in the peace. We shall win this war 
Only when we have enlisted the vast masses 
of people in Asia, in conquered Europe, in 
Africa wholeheartedly and enthusiastically in 
the struggle for freedom. But we cannot en- 
list their support by telling them that we are 
fighting for survival. They want to know 
what kind of survival we are fighting for. If 
we are to inspire the peoples of the world to 
that pitch of dynamic enthusiasm that is so 
vital for our common victory, we must con- 
vince them of our determination to make 
democracy mean far more for them than it 
has meant in the past. We must tell them 
every minute of the day of our determination 


to go forward with them to a better future. 
We must assure them that this time America 
will not fiee from its responsibilities of full 
cooperation in a free and equal world order. 
We must give people something worth living 
for, so that they will have something worth 
dying for. 

This war, as the Vice President declared in 
his remarkable speech of May 8, is a people’s 
war. And it is a people’s war not merely be- 
cause it is being fought by all the people in 
the factories, on the battlefields, on the seas, 
in the air. It is a people’s war because the 
common people of the world who are fighting 
it are determined that the fruits of victory 
will not be monopolized by any privileged 
classes in our midst, but will be shared by all 
the people. This is a people’s war because 
we are determined to end it with a people’s 
peace. 

What does a people’s peace mean? It 
means simply that the goods of this earth 
will henceforth be made available for the 
well-being of all people and not merely of 
privileged minorities. It means that human 
need rather than personal greed or power 
must become the guiding principle of social 
policy. It means an end to imperialist ex- 
ploitation. It means the guaranty to all peo- 
ples of religious, political, and cultural free- 
dom. It means the establishment of an in- 
ternational order that will make impossible 
the recurrence of war. 

Can we make such a people’s peace? I am 
overwhelmingly convinced that we can. This 
war is teaching us many valuable lessons. 
It is giving the lie to those wh» claimed that 
dictatorships were more efficient than 
democracy. It has demonstrated that, given 
the will, democracy can achieve miracles. It 
has shown us that we can train millions of 
men and women in new techniques and new 
tasks. It has taught us that we can do re- 
markable things in organization and produc- 
tion, both in terms of time and of volume. 
It has revealed what a measure of unity we 
can achieve in the pursuit of common ends. 
It has demonstrated that we can subordinate 
private interests and ambitions to the de- 
mands of public service. 

More important than anything else, how- 
ever, the war has taught us that we can do 
all these things as a democracy. I challenge 
anyone to prove that we have surrendered 
or compromised a single fundamental prin- 
ciple of the democratic ideal. 

These are the vital lessons through which 
we can and shall build a people’s peace. 
When this war is over, when the tyrants have 
been destroyed, we should embark on an- 
other kind of war. We should declare a 
world war against poverty, against ignorance, 
against persecution, against prejudice, 
against inequality, against exploitation. We 
can win that war just as we are going to 
win this war. We can win that war by fight- 
ing it with the same singleness of purpose, 
the same mobilization of cur strengths, the 
same dynamic enthusiasm that we are dis- 
playing today in this war against fascism and 
nazi-ism. 

During the past few years we have learned 
a good deal about a particular kind of fifth 
columnist; those in our midst who told us 
to do business with Hitler; those who told 
us the enemy was so strong that resistance 
was futile; those who have vainly been at- 
tempting to sow in our minds distrust of 
our gallant and heroic Allies. But there are 
other enemies of national morale today who 
are no less dangerous. I refer to those among 
us who are trying to shake the confidence of 
the people of the world in our ability to make 
a genuine people’s peace. They tell us that 
a terrible depression is going to follow this 
war. They hold forth a terrifying picture 
of our Nation caught in the grip of dictator- 
ship and bureaucracy. They warn us that 
unless we return “to the good old days” when 
the war is over all our sacrifice and our effort 
will be worthless. 
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I think I know who these people are, 
They are the persons who wanted to do busi- 
ness with Hitler because they liked Hitler’s 
methods. They admired the way fascism 
suppressed free speech and free elections and 
labor and farm organizations and progressive 
movements. They want to go back “to the 
good old days” of unrestricted exploitation. 
They want to substitute for the government 
of the people their own private dictatorships. 
They are afraid that a people’s peace will put 
an end to the special privileges they have 
enjoyed. 

We must cast the lie back into the teeth 
of these self-appointed prophets of doom, 
There must be no depression after this war. 
There must be no more idle hands or unused 
resources. The people will not let thcse 
things happen again. There will be a peopie’s 
peace, because the people are determined 
this time to make one. We have the 
sources. We have the skill. We have the 
knowledge. And the people have discovered 
in this war that democracy can use all thcse 
resources and skills to produce more than 
we have ever produced before and to remain 
a democracy. That is what we shall do in 
peace as we are now doing in war. 

There has been far too much talk about 
the things we are going to return to and the 


re- 


things we are going to preserve when this 
war is over. I don’t like that kind of talk. 


Certainly there is much to which we want 
to return and which we must preserve. But 
there are also a great many things we don't 
want to preserve; there is much to which we 
don’t want to return. The common people of 
the world are not fighting in order to return 
to unemployment or insecurity or ignorance. 
They do not want to preserve war and exploi- 
tation and subjugation. They are interested 
in knowing the things we are going forward 
to, not so much what we cre returning to. 
They want to know what we are going to 
create, not so much what we are going to 
preserve. 

That is our task today. We must tell the 
people of the world decisively and inspiringly 
that we are neither going ahead to depres- 
sion nor back to the “good o!d days.” We 
are going forward together to victory; and 
then we shall go forward together to bette: 
new days, to the freedoms proclaimed by our 
President, to a new era of human prosperity, 
to a world fellowship of freemen. 

We can do those things because we have 


the capacity to do them. We have the will 
and the courage to do them. That is the 
thrilling challenge of our era; that is the 
glorious opportunity of our generaticn: to go 
forward, not backward; to look ahead, not re- 
hind. We will rise to that challenge. We 
will seize that opportunity. We will declare 
those things to the peoples of the world. We 


will inspire them with that vision by offering 
them assurance of our sincerity in meaning- 
ful deed as well as in eloquent word 

With that unwavering determination we 
can establish an enduring peace, with the 
four freedoms as the keystone of the arch. 
The common man will finally inherit the 
earth. 
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HON. KENNETH McKELLAR 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 15, 1942 
Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Reccrp an article 
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appearing in the Postal Bulletin of Mon- 
day, June 15, 1942, entitled “Mail Service 
Zor Our Armed Forces.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Mart SERVICE FoR Our ARMED ForcES—V-MAIL 
SERVICE INAUGURATED 

Mail to and from our armed forces is the 
joint responsibility of the Post Office, War, 
and Navy Departments. The Post Office De- 
partment is responsible for the domestic dis- 
patch and handling of mail throughout the 
United States Postal Service, and the War 
and Navy Departments are responsible for 
the transportation of mail between the mil- 
itary and naval units and the United States 
Postal Service. It is the responsibility of the 
War and Navy Departments particularly to 
control, direct, and supervise all shipping 
facilities used in ocean and air transportation 
to and from our Territories and bases, and 
to foreign countries. These general mail op- 
erations are later summarized in this state- 
ment. 

As a result of cooperative planning and 
action by the Post Office, War, and Navy De- 
partments in order, first, to reduce the 
weight and bulk of mail to and from our 
armed forces abroad and thus make available 
more space for the transportation of vital 
military material; and, second, to provide 
most expeditious possible dispatch and han- 
diing of mail to and from our armed forces 
abroad, the Postmaster General, the Secretary 
of War, and the Secretary of the Navy an- 
nounce the inauguration of a new Postal 
Service facility to be known as the V-Mail 

When fully established V-Mail Service will 

available for the transmission of letters 
enclosures to and from our armed 

, outside the continental United 

will be a service for the exclusive 
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nizable as mail to or from our armed forces 
abroad and will be more quickly handled 
and dispatched by the United States Postal 
Service, the Army Postal Service, and the 
Navy Postal Service. 

To this V-Mail, because of its reduction 
in weight and size, and its uniform dimen- 
sions, there can be and will be accorded the 
most expeditious and preferred dispatch and 
transportation possible to destination. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC REPRODUCTION 


To further expedite this V-Mail destined 
overseas, or from our armed forces overseas 
to the continental United States, where large 
volumes and long distances are involved, 
there will be inaugurated a photographic 
micro-filming facility in conjunction with 
the V-Mail Service. 

V-Mail stations will be set up under the 
control of the military authorities for the 
purpose of photographing V-Mail letters by 
specialized machines on 16-millimeter film. 
While the Post Office Department will have 
no jurisdiction over these V-Mail stations, it 
will separate V-Mail, by respective Army and 
Navy Post Office units, then deliver it to the 
military authorities operating V-Mail stations. 
The War and Navy Departments will then 
determine, based upon volume, distance, and 
location of other V-Mail stations or similar 
facilities, which Army Post Office or Naval 
unit V-Mail will be filmed and which Army 
Post Office or Naval unit V-Mail will be for- 
warded to destination in original form. 

If the dispatch of V-Mail is to be in 
original form, this mail will receive the most 
expeditious and preferred dispatch available 
either by fast surface vessel, by plane ferry, 
or by a transportation operation combining 
the use of both, depending upon the location, 
distance, and transportation facilities avail- 
able to that destination. 

CONSERVATION OF SHIPPING SPACE 

Every possible bit of shipping weight and 
space must be conserved so that our armed 
forces will be assured that all shipping is 
devoted to the carrying of vital military sup- 
plies. It may be possible that in a given 
dispatch by convoy or bomber ferry there 
may be space for 1,500 pounds, or 22 sacks of 
mail. If the mail is V-Mail, it means 150,000 
letters to the men at the front; but if it is 
ordinary single-sheet correspondence, it means 
approximately 87,500 letters dispatched. For 
example, if this dispatch had been of one 
letter to each man in an overseas combat 
command of 150,000 men, and V-Mail had 
been used, each man would have heard from 
home, while if it had been ordinary single- 
sheet correspondence, only 87,500 men would 
have heard from home, and 62,500 men would 
have had to wait until the next mail dispatch. 

As an example of the saving of weight and 
space, in a dispatch of 150,000 ordinary one- 
sheet letters to overseas destinations, the 
letters will weigh 2,575 pounds and require 
the space and use of 37 mail sacks, whereas 
in a dispatch of 150,000 V-Mail letters, the 
letters will weigh but 1,500 pounds and re- 
quire the space and use of but 22 mail sacks, 
thus leaving shipping available for the trans- 
portation of vital military material of 1,075 
pounds and the space for 15 sacks of mail. 

If there are V-Mail stations or similar facil- 
ities available at destination, the V-Mail let- 
ters will be micro-filmed, effecting a reduc- 
tion to approximately 3.15 percent of their 
original volume and weight. As a result of 
this operation, 150,000 V-Mail letters, after 
filming, will weigh 45 pounds and occupy 
space for one sack of mail The film will 
then be sent to destin¢ y fast surface 
vessel, plane ferry, or by traz rtation op- 
rations combining the use of h, depend- 
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has reached destination. After the film has 
reached destination the original V-Mail let- 
ters so filmed will be destroyed by the mili- 
tary authorities. If the film fails to arrive at 
destination, the V-Mail station will refilm 
the letters and dispatch another film. In 
this fashion the filmed letters are given all 
possible assurance of reaching destination 
notwithstanding transportation hazards. 

At destination the receiving V-Mail station 
will reproduce by photography and enlarge 
the individual messages on the filmi, enclose 
each in a specially designated War-Navy De- 
partment V-Mail penalty window envelope, 
and make individual delivery to the ad- 
dressee in the usual manner. The addressee 
will receive a photograph approximately 4 
by 5% inches of the actual message as writ- 
ten by the sender. 

The War and Navy Departments will fur- 
nish V-Mail letter sheets without charge to 
members of our armed forces stationed 
abroad. After the message is written and 
sealed, it will be dispatched through Army 
and Navy post offices. If the V-Mail origi- 
nates abroad where no filming station is in 
operation, it will be dispatched by the most 
expeditious means available in its original 
form. If the V-Mail originates abroad 
where a filming station is in operation or 
where similar facilities are available, the 
message will be filmed and transmitted 
through Army and Navy facilities to the 
nearest V-Mail station in the United States 
where the message on the film will be re- 
produced by photography, enlarged to ap- 
proximately 4 by 544 inches, enclosed in the 
specially designated War-Navy Department 
V-Mail penalty window envelope, and dis- 
patched through the United States Postal 
Service to destination anywhere in the United 
States. 

POSTAGE RATES 

V-Mail messages sent by members of our 
armed forces will be accepted for mailing 
without payment of postage, under the pro- 
visions of the act of March 27, 1942, which 
provides for free mail service for personal 
letters written by members of our armed 
forces, if the soldier, sailor, marine, or mem- 
ber of the Coast Guard writes the word 
“Free” in the upper right corner of the 
address side, and in the upper left corner, 
his name, rank, or rating, and the service of 
which he is a member, together with the 
return address. 

Parents, relatives, and friends of members 
of our armed forces abroad may obtain V- 
Mail letter sheets at places or concerns in 
their locality handling stationery. They 
may write their messages to members of our 
armed forces abroad on these V-Mail letter 
sheets, and after addressing, folding, and 
sealing in the prescribed manner, and affix- 
ing the regular postage (3 cents if the sender 
desires domestic transportation by surface 
means, and 6 cents if the sender desires do- 
mestic air transportation), deposit them in 
any post office, street letter box, or other 
authorized mail depository, the V-Mail mes- 
sage will be expeditiously handled, dis- 
patched, and delivered to the member of our 
armed forces located abroad. 

After overcoming the many mechanical and 
organizational problems involved, the War 
Department has completed arrangements to 
use filming and reproducing stations here- 
tofore or now being established by United 
Nations throughout the world, so as to take 
advantage of every existing facility to ex- 
pedite this V-Mail to and from our armed 
forces stationed outside the continental 
United States. The size, weight, and con- 
struction of the V-Mail sheets have been 
fashioned so that this mail may be handled 
not only through V-Mail stations of the War 
Department, but through all similar exist- 
ing filming and reproducing stations. 

Because of the many operating, adminis- 
trative, and technical problems involved in 
establishing this round-the-world V-Mail 








service for our armed forces, it is not possible 
or practicable to install all of its features 
simultaneously. Certain of its features are 
now in operation, and in orderly course the 
other features will come into operation as 
rapidiy as the physical material and equip- 
ment can be manufactured, distributed, and 
installed. 

In recent weeks 1,000,000 V-Mail letter 
sheets have been sent to our armed forces 
outside continental United States, and the 
first V-Mail messages have now been received 
on film, and reproduced for dispatch to 
parents, relatives, and friends of members 
of our armed forces who are now receiving 
V-Mail letters. 

Additional V-Mail letter sheets are being 
dispatched and will be distributed to our 
armed forces abroad to the end that as 
rapidly as possible every member will have 
supplies of V-Mail letter sheets available to 
him for use. 

V-Mail stations have been established, and 
together with similar filming and reproduc- 
ing stations which the War Department has 
already arranged to use, there are stations in 
various parts of the world now ready for 
operation 

V-MAIL LETTER SHEETS—HOW OBTAINABLE 


Arrangements have been perfected and the 
technical matters involved have been cleared 
in cooperation with representatives of sta- 
tionery manufacturing and _ distributing 
firms whereby, under permits issued by the 
Post Office Department, firms or individuals 
may print for sale or free distribution V-Mail 
letter sheets. A permit system is necessary 
in order to insure that the V-Mail letter 
sheets will conform exactly in every particu- 
lar to what is required by the technical and 
mechanical operations of the service. Regu- 
lations covering the manner of obtaining a 
permit to print V-Mail letter sheets have been 
promulgated by the Postmaster General 

As it will be some weeks before V-Mail 
letter sheets are available at stationers and 
through other private sources, and in order 
to make the service available to parents, 
relatives, and friends of members of our 
armed forces as promptly as possible, an 
initial supply of V-Mail letter sheets has 
been printed through the joint collaboration 
of the Post Office, War, and Navy Depart- 
ments. As rapidly as these sheets are printed, 
they are being shipped to postmasters 
throughout the United States. By June 15, 
1942, the postmasters at the following 20 
large offices will have small stocks available: 


San Diego, Calif. Kansas City, Mo. 
San Francisco, Calif. Omaha, Nebr 
Denver, Colo. New York, N 
Washington, D. C. Raleigh, N. C. 
Atlanta, Ga. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Springfield, Il. Memphis, Tenn. 

New Orleans, La. San Antonio, Tex. 
Portland, Maine. Salt Lake City, Utah. 
Boston, Mass. Seattle, Wash. 

Detroit, Mich. Milwaukee, Wis. 

As rapidly as possible, small stocks will be 
distributed to all 44,000 post offices in the 
United States. V-Mail letter sheets will be 
available upon request at service windows in 
post offices or through rural letter carriers. 
In order to prevent waste, not more than 
three letter sheets will be given any patron 
at one time or on any one day. 

It appears that with the wholehearted co- 
operation of stationers, distributors, and man- 
ufacturers under permits issued by the Post 
Office Department, within a few weeks the 
public will be able to obtain its necessary 
supplies of V-Mail letter-sheets from firms 
and concerns as they now do ordinary sta- 
tionery and thus promptly and completely 
relieve the Government of the necessity of 
stocking supplies. Stocks will be maintained 
in post offices only to meet the initial needs 
of the service. 

V-Mail letters should not be sent by the 
public to addressees who are not members of 
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our armed forces, unless the addressee re- 
ceives his mail through an overseas military 
installation. The use of V-Mail letter-sheets 
for correspondence by members of the public 
to other members of the public will only cause 
the correspondence to be delayed. 

The V-Mail Service is an exclusive service 


created, established, and operated for the 
benefit of members of our armed forces 
abroad. Due to the many mechanical and 


operational features involved, V-Mail Service 
must be on an experimental basis for some 
time. Consideration and study is being given 
to its institution as a preferred service for 
communications to and from the mempers 
of the armed forces within the continental 
United States, and this extension of the serv- 
ice will ve inaugurated if usage demonstrates 
it to be practicable 
The establishment of the V-Mail Service 
for transmission of letters between our armed 
forces outside continental United States, and 
their parents, relatives, and friends, is a fur- 
ther step in the collaboration which began 
in 1939 between the Post ffice, War, and 
Navy Departments in providing the best pos- 
sible mail service for our armed forces. 
ORGANIZATION OF ARMY POSTAL SERVICE 


On March 19, 1940, after lengthy study by 
officials of the Post Office and the War De- 
partments, an agreement was entered into 
between the Postmaster General and the Sec- 
retary of War which provided for an Army 
Postal Service to operate both during periods 
of peacetime field training and during war- 
time emergencies. The agreement clearly de- 
fined the duties and responsibilities of the 
two departments. Following the signing of 
the agreement, a field manual for the guid- 
ance of Army personnel engaged in mail han- 
dling was prepared and distributed to all 
Army commands. 

The principal matters covered by the agree- 
ment are: the furnishing by the Army of mail 
transportation between the points where mail 
is assembled and made ready for delivery to 
the Army (called a postal concentration 
center) and the point where such mail is 
actually turned over to the Army (called a 
base post office); the maintenance by the 
Army of a card index for supplying the com- 
plete current addresses of military personnel; 
the formation of a Postal Corps manned by 
officers drawn from experienced postal em- 
ployees; the erection by the Army at camps 
and posts of buildings for postal purposes in 
accordance with Post Office Department 
specifications; and the establishment in the 
War Department of an Army Postal Service 
through which all postal matters are han- 
dled by liaison with the Post Office Depart- 
ment. 

The practicability of the agreement was 
tested at posts and camps following the en- 
actment of the Selective Service Act and in 
the field during the Army maneuvers held in 
1940 and 1941. It received its first test in 
overseas theaters when contingents of troops 
were sent to occupy the leased bases. 

Under War Department regulations, the 
Army Postal Service is an activity of The 
Adjutant General’s Department, and that De- 
partment has established in Washington, 
D. C., facilities to supervise the operation of 
the Army Postal Service and to maintain a 
continuing liaison with the Post Office De- 
partment. At each corps area and depart- 
ment headquarters outside of Washington 
The Adjutant General’s section thereof 
maintains liaison with local postal authori- 
ties on Army Postal Service. Nine post-office 
inspectors in charge have been designated as 
liaison with the nine corps area commanders. 

Under The Adjutant General at Washing- 
ton, D. C., is a postal division staffed by 
Army officers, most of whom are former post- 
Office inspectors. In addition to the postal 
officers on duty in Washington, in The Adju- 
tant General’s Office, each Army, Army corps, 
Army division, and each post or camp with 
a personnel in excess of 5,000 has its own 
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Army postal officer. These officers for the 
most part have been drawn from experienced 
civil postal employees. 

Arrangements have been made to augment 
the existing corps of Army postal officers by 
selecting enlisted men with a postal back- 


ground and then giving them a course of 
training in an officer candidate school. Upon 
graduation the candidate is commissioned a 


second lieutenant in the Army Postal Service. 
By arrangement with the War Department, 
post-office inspectors regularly visit at 10-day 


intervals every post, camp, or station in the 
United States of both the Army and Navy 
having a personnel in excess of 500. The 
purpose of these visits is to assist the mili- 


tary postal personnel in the disposition of 
any mail-handling problems which may arise. 
In addition experienced post-office inspec- 


tors, serving both as Army officers and in 
civilian capacities, are now on duty with 
troops overseas. 

Mail for our armed forces is brought to- 


gether by the Post Office Department at desig- 
nated post offices. There mail for a given 
military force is made up to regiments or 
other separate military units (sometimes as 
small as acompany). The Post Office Depart- 
ment then delivers the mail to the authorized 
representatives of the Army. Thereafter the 
Army Postal Service distributes the mail to 
smaller military units and then causes it to 
be delivered to the addresse 

Mail for delivery to the Army is of two 
classes, (1) sufficiently addressed mail and 
(2) mail requiring directory service. Suffi- 
ciently addressed mail, after it has been made 
up by the post office to regiments or other 
separate military units, is called for at the 
base post office by an Army mail orderly who 
takes the mail to his headquarters and sep- 
arates it to smaller military units. Orderlies 
from the smaller units call at such head- 
quarters and obtain the mail. The orderly 
from the smaller units delivers the mail so 
obtained to the soldier designated as the 
person in charge of quarters where the ad- 
dressees are located. The Charge of Quarters 
in turn hands the mail to the addressees at 
mail call or at other specified periods during 
the day. 

Insufficiently addressed mail and mail for 
forwarding to transferred personnel received 
at a base post office is sent to the Army 
locator card unit to have the correct address 
supplied. The files of this unit consist of 
en index card for each soldier. This card 
shows the soldier’s name and current ad- 
dress in full, his Army serial number, rank, 
and organization, and the Army Postal 
ice keeps this file current, to supply promptly 
correct addresses on the incorrectly addressed 
mail. Thereafter the mail is returned to the 
base post office for handling through regular 
postal channels 

Outgoing mail from camps and posts is 
placed by the sender in Army collection 
boxes located about the camp or post from 
which points it is collected by mail orderlies 
and delivered to the post office 

Mail for troops who have embarked for 
overseas destinations is distributed by the 
United States Postal Service to regiments and 
like organizations, and delivered promptly 
thereafter to the military authorities at the 
port of embarkation. From that point on, 
its handling and transportation to the over- 
seas port is directed and controlled by the 
Army and Navy. 

The movement of mail overseas in wartime, 
especially into combat areas, is necessarily 
articulated to the movement of military 
supplies and reinforcements. The time when 
a ship or plane shall depart with mail can- 
not be decided by postal needs; needs of the 
fighting men for their mail must be compared 
with their needs for food, ammunition, 
equipment, supplies, and more troops. More- 
over, the possibility of enemy action 
route must be considered in determining 
when a ship shall saii and what route it shall 
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follow; sometimes a vessel must travel a 
rnost roundabout course if it is to reach its 
Gestination safely. Furthermore, by the time 
the vessel reaches its destination the mili- 
tary situation may have changed, thus re- 
quiring further changes in plans, all of which 
may result in unavoidable delays to the mail. 

In the earlier stages of overseas troop 
movements, some difficulty is encountered 
in effecting delivery of mail to troops while 
in process of moving to an overseas destina- 
tion When a military unit destined for 
overseas service moves out of a domestic 
camp or post, the personnel of the unit are 
given their overseas mail address with in- 
structions to tell their friends and relatives 
to use that address thereafter. The troops 
then move to a camp in the vicinity of the 
port of embarkation, where they may re- 
main for several days to several weeks. In 
order that mail for these troops wit! be re- 
ceived by them in the staging area before 
actual embarkation, a troop location officer 
of the Army advises the dispatching post 
office which units of the particular overseas 
force have embarked and which are still in 
the United States, so that no mail may be 
sent ahead of troops that have not yet em- 
barked and are remaining temporarily in the 
Staging area 

ORGANIZATION OF NAVY POSTAL SERVICE 


Mail service for Navy personnel presents 
different postal operating problems, as many 
of the units are highly mobile 

The Secretary of the Navy has established 
in the Office of Naval Operations, a postal 
liaison. It is through this facility and the 
naval post offices, that the mail-handling 
operations for Navy personnel are coordi- 
nated, directed, and supervised. This facility 
has on its staff former post office inspectors. 

By arrangement with the Navy Depart- 
ment, post-office inspectors regularly visit, 
at 10-day intervals, every domestic naval 
establishment having postal facilities. The 
visits is to assist the naval 
postal personnel in the disposition of any 
mail-handling problems which may arise 

Mail service for Navy personnel on United 
States ships and at foreign shore 
provided through Navy post offices which are 
manned by Navy mail clerks 

At domestic shore stations mail is delivered 
either through the United States Postal Serv- 
ice, a Navy p office, or by Navy mail 
orderlies. Where Navy mail clerks are as- 
signed, the mail is separated by the Postal 
Service to naval units and given to Navy mail 
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munity may know, understand and use the 
wartime mail service which is so vital to the 
morale of the armed forces. 
FraNK S. WALKER, 
Postmaster General. 
JUNE 12, 1942. 


ORDERS OF THE POSTMASTER GENERAL 
Order No. 17791 


V-MAIL SERVICE 


In cooperation with the United States War 
and Navy Departments, a new service known 
as V-Mail Service has been established to 
conserve transportation space and to expedite 
the handling of messages to and from person- 
nel of our armed forces stationed outside the 
continental United States. 

Persons in the United States desiring to 
use this service will obtain special letter- 
sheet (“V-Mail’’) envelopes at the nearest 
United States post office (or from private dis- 
tributors at a later date), write their mes- 
sages thereon and after addressing, folding, 
and sealing the letter-sheets in the pre- 
scribed manner and affixing postage, if neces- 
sary, deposit the messages in any post-office 
street letter box or other authorized mail de- 
pository. The letters will be dispatched by 
domestic air or surface transportation, ac- 
cording to the postage paid, to designated 
post offices at ports of embarkation. 

The V-Mail letter may be forwarded in its 
original form or it may be micro-filmed and 
a photographic reproduction transmitted to 
the addressee when delivery can be expe- 
dited by so doing. The Department will sep- 
arate the V-Mail by Army and Navy post- 
office units and deliver it to the military au- 
thorities who will control and operate the 
V-Mail stations. The Post Office Department 
will have no jurisdiction over these stations 
Thereafter the War and Navy Departments 
will decide according to the volume of the 
mail, the distance to destination, and the 
location of other V-Mail facilities which will 
be micro-filmed and which will be forwarded 
in their original form 

V-Mail Service is not intended for trans- 
mission of messages within the continental 
United States, and patrons should be so ad- 
vised. V-Mail letters mailed in this country 
and addressed for delivery at post offices 
within the United States, to Army post of- 
fices or to Navy installations in care of post- 
masters at offices other than New York and 
San Francisco, will be dispatched to destina- 
tion in their original form and with the reg- 
ular mails 

Members of the 
abroad will be 


armed forces stationed 
furnished without charge 
V-Mail letter sheets through the War and 
Navy Departments and will deposit their 
V-Mail letters in designated mail depositories 
in Army or Navy post offices. If delivery can 
be advanced thereby, such letters will be 
micro-filmed and the film transmitted to 
V-Mail stations in the United States (New 
York and San Francisco) by the most ex- 
peditious means of transportation 
otherwise such letters will be transmitted to 
destination in their original form. Upon 
arrival in the United States, the micro-filmed 
messages i be reproduced, enclosed in 
specially designed penalty envelopes, and 
dispatched to destinati 
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The address on V-Mail intended for mem- 
bers of the armed forces stationed outside 
the continental United States must include 
the rank or rating of the addressee, the unit 
to which attached, and the Army post office 
or naval address through which the addressee 
receives mail. 

An initial supply of the V-Mail letter sheet 
envelopes will be furnished to postmasters at 
the following 20 offices for availability to the 
public on June 15, 1942. 


San Diego, Calif. Kansas City, Mo. 
San Francisco, Calif. Omaha, Nebr. 
Denver, Colo. New York, N. Y. 
Washington, D. C. Raleigh, N. C. 
Atlanta, Ga. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Springfield, Il. Memphis, Tenn. 
New Orleans, La. San Antonio, Tex. 
Portland, Maine Salt Lake City, Utah 
Boston, Mass. Seattle, Wash. 
Detroit, Mich. Milwaukee, Wis. 


Other offices will be supplied through cen- 
tral accounting post offices as rapidly as the 
letter sheets can be printed, and all other 
offices will make the sheets available to the 
public on June 20, or thereafter as received. 
Approximately 10 weeks will be required to 
complete distribution to all post offices. 

No request for the initial supply of letter 
sheets need be submitted by postmasters. 
Stationers and other private concerns will 
be allowed to sell or distribute similar forms 
after securing permits from the Department 
and separate instructions relative to such 
permits appear concurrently in the Postal 
Bulletin. Limited additional supplies may 
be requisitioned from reserve stocks at cen- 
tral accounting post offices, but it is ex- 
pected that ample quantities of V-Mail letter 
sheets will later be available at stationers 
and other private concerns. Envelopes for 
enclosing the reproduced messages will be 
furnished the postmasters at points where 
V-Mail stations are maintained. 

The V-Mail letter sheets will bear no em- 
bossed postage, but central accounting poste 
masters must treat the letter-sheets as ac- 
countable stock in the same manner as other 
forms are treated and must be prepared to 
inform the Department at any time of the 
number of forms received and issued to their 
own and other offices for distribution and 
the number on hand. No accounting of 
forms distributed to the public will be re- 
quired. 

Postmasters are cautioned to conserve their 
supplies of V-Mail letter-sheet envelopes, and 
to furnish them to patrons only for use as 
intended. They should not be placed in lob~ 
bies but are to be furnished to patrons upon 
request at service windows and through rural 
carriers. No more than three V-Mail letter- 
sheet envelopes should be given any patron 
at one time or on any one day. 

V-Mail letters, in the course of distribution, 
shall be made up in separate packages 
when there are 10 or more for 1 post office. 
Otherwise, distribution shall be made in the 
usual manner. 

Postmasters will refer to the First Assistant 
questions relating to the following: 

Clerical and miscellaneous office expendi- 
tures necessary in handling of V-Mail. 

Separation, distribution, and dispatch of 
V-Mail in post offices 

Responsibility of the War, Navy, and Post 
Office Departments in performing the various 
phases of the service. 

Treatment of unmailable and undeliver- 
able V-Mail and correspondence relating to 
such matte! 

Correspondence of miscellaneous nature 
concerning operation of V-Mail Service. 

Postmasters will refer to the Third Assist- 
ant questions relating to the following: 

Rates of postage and the application of 
the free mail privilege to V-Mail, classifica- 
tion; conformity in size, addressing, forward- 
ing, and return of V-Mail, 








Distribution of V-Mail letter sheets and 
window penalty envelopes, and (until further 
notice) adjustment of supplies of such stock 
between post offices. 

Correspondence and records relating to vol- 
ume of V-Mail handled through post offices 
and received from the War and Navy Depart- 
ments for delivery after processing. 

Requests for permits for printing of V- 
Mail letter sheets; failure to comply with 
permit regulations; and irregularities in V- 
Mail letter sheets printed under Post Office 
Department permits. 

Postmasters will bring this new service to 
the attention of patrons and give it the 
widest publicity possible without expense to 
the Department. 


Order No. 17790. 


PERMITS FOR REPRODUCTION OF V-MAIL LETTER 
SHEETS BY PRIVATE FIRMS OR INDIVIDUALS 


V-Mail letter sheet envelopes for use in 
connection with the new service which has 
been established to facilitate and speed the 
handling of messages to and from the per- 
sonnel of our armed forces stationed outside 
the continental United States may be printed 
for sale or for free distribution by private 
firms or individuals under the following con- 
ditions: 

Firms or individuals desiring to print or 
reproduce the V-Mail letter sheets must make 
application for a permit by letter to the 
Third Assistant Postmaster General, Division 
of Classification. Upon approval of the ap- 
plication, a number will be assigned the ap- 
plicant and will constitute a permit. All 
V-Mail letter sheets printed under this per- 
mit number must be identical in style, word- 
ing, weight, grade, and grain of paper with 
specimens furnished or approved by the De- 
partment. This is required in order that the 
letter sheets may be adapted to the process 
of photographing the messages thereon, etc 
In addition each letter sheet must bear in 
small type on the back or in connection with 
the printed instructions on the address side 
the wording “Post Office Department Permit 
No. —.” The same wording must also be 
printed on the lower right margin of the re- 
verse or inner side of the letter sheet. Per- 
mits will be revoked if the letter sheets 
printed and distributed thereunder do not 
conform in size and style to the specifications 
of the Department, and such nonconforming 
letter sheets will not be accepted for han- 
dling in the mails. 

The V-Mail letter sheets so printed must 
bear no advertising matter but may be en- 
closed in wrappers or cartons bearing the 
advertising matter of the firm or individual 
printing or distributing them. They may be 
offered for sale in t..c same manner as other 
stationery or distributed free to the public 
or armed forces, if so desired 

V-Mail letter sheets, V-Mail letter-sheet 
envelopes, and the V-Mail Service are postal 
facilities of the United States Government 
and are matters exclusively within the juris- 
diction of the United States. It is essential 
to the operations of the V-Mail Service that 
V-Mail letter-sheet envelopes conform ex- 
actly to the specifications of the Post Office 
Department so that postal patrons may be 


assured that V-Mail will receive the treat- 
ment extended by the Government under 
the V-Mail Service. If a postmaster has 


good to believe that any person or 
concern is violating or evading the regula- 
tions or instructions heretofore or hereafter 
promulgated and issued, or that any person 
or concern is issuing V-Mail letter sheets or 
V-Mail letter-sheet envelopes which have not 
been printed or reproduced under a permit 
issued by the Third Assistant Postmaster 
General, Division of Classification, or is 
printing or reproducing documents repre- 
sented as usable through the V-Mail Service, 


reason 





| 


he should report the matter promptly to the 
Third Assistant Postmaster General, Division 
of Classification. 

Postmasters should advise firms and indi- 
viduals, requesting information concerning 
reproduction of the letter-sheet forms, of 
the foregoing instructions. 





Unveiling of Portrait of Hon. Henry B. 
Steagall 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 15, 1942 


Mr. HILL. Mr. Président, on last 
Wednesday, June 10, there was a 
notable gathering of high officials of the 
Government and distinguished person- 
ages in the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee room of the House of Represenita- 
tives on the eccasion of the unveiling of 
a portrait of the Honorable Henry B 
STEAGALL, of Alabama, the able and dis- 
tinguished chairman of the committee. 

The occasion was marked by many 
fine and deserved tributes paid Mr. 
STEAGALL and his services to our country. 
The chairman of the exercises was Hon. 
WRIGHT PATMAN, a Member of the House 
of Representatives from Texas and one 
of its ablest and most useful Members. 
There was a message from the President 
of the United States, the foremost man 
of our time, Hon. Franklin D. Roosevelt. 

There were addresses by Senator JoHN 
H. BANKHEAD, 2d, of Alabama, agricul- 
ture’s great statesman and leader in the 
Congress; by Representative CLypE WIL- 
LIAMS, of Missouri, the ranking majority 
member of the House Committee on 
Banking and Currency; by Hon. JEsssE P. 
WotcotTt, the ranking minority member 
of the House Committee on Banking and 
Currency; by Hon. Sam Raysurvy, the dis- 
tinguished Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and the successor to Ala- 
bama’s great and beloved William B. 
Bankhead; by Senator Carter G.iass, of 
Virginia, father of the Federal Reserve 
Act and one of the greatest Americans of 
our time; by Hon. Preston Delano, the 
Comptroller of the Currency, speaking 
for himself as well as for the Honorable 
Henry Morgenthau, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, who, much to his regret, could 
not be present at the exercises; by Hon. 
Jesse H. Jones, the Secretary of C 
merce and the Administrator of the Fed- 
eral Lcan Agency, a man who has held 
more important positions in the Govern- 
ment at one time than perhaps any other 
man in the history of our country; by 
Hon. Marriner S. Eccles, the able Chair- 
man of the Board of Governors of the 
Federal Reserve System: by Hon. Leo T 
Crowley, Chairman of the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation and Alien 
Property Custodian; and by Representa- 
tive Jor Starnes, of Alabama, an < 
standing Member of the House of 
Representatives. 
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These addresses were followed by an 
address by Mr. SteacaLt, who spoke in 
words of appreciation and of moving 
eloquence. 

The portrait is the work of Mr. Howard 
Chandier Christy, who immortalized 
himself with his great masterpiece—the 
signing of the Constitution of the United 
States. 

The portrait was presented to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency by the 
friends of Mr. STEAGALL, in appreciation 
of him and his memorable services to 
our country. 

During the past 1C historic and mo- 
mentous years, as chairman of the com- 
mittee, Mr. STEAGALL has understood our 
time and the reed of our people and has 
had the pure heart to comprehend and 
the rectified will to choose the right 
course of action. With devotion and high 
skill he has fathered and passed measure 
after measure that have saved and 
strengthened the hard-earned savings of 
our people and the financial structure of 
our Nation. 

Mr. STEAGALL’s achievements for our 
country are woven like a golden thread 
through the mighty fabric of the past 
decade. Fitting indeed that his portrait 
should be placed at the scene of his great 
labors—an inspiration ever to the mem- 
bers of the committee and a reminder to 
all who pass that way of the example of 
his service, of the character of his devo- 
tion, and of his enduring work for his 
country 

Mr. President, I ask unanimous con- 


sent to have the addresses printed in 
the RECORD. 
There being no objection, the addresses 


were ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 

as follows: 

PROGRAM OF THE UNVEILING OF THI 
OF THE HONORABLE HENRY B. STEA 





Hon. WricHT PatMAN, of Texas (chairman 
of the committee on arrangements p d- 
ing. Mr. Speaker and distinguished guests, I 
have been honored by my colleague m bers 
of the Banking and Currency Committee by 
being delegated the delightful duty of acting 
as chairman of this ceremony honorins y our 


able and distinguished chairmar 
able Henry Bascom STEAGALL, of A 
Through the years that we have been as- 


















scciated with our chairman all of us 
learned to love him. We have respected 
fair and impartial administration of tt! m- 
mittee. The Banking and Currency ¢ nit- 
tee is one of the oldest, one of the 
and one of t important commi 
the Hous¢e It dles legislation f 
importan¢ whet! it be during period 
of depression or during a costly world waz 
During the long and useful existence of 
the Banking and Currency Commit only 
21 men have had the he r to serve as its 
ch In this illustrious group is Presi- 
dent James A. Garfield. Chairman STEAGALI 
has served as chairman of this comm 
nger than any other persor 
A committee of Chairman STeaGAL! 
arranged with America’s great artist, H 
Chandler Christy, of New ¥ p f l 
life his portrait. Friends and art cr 
have pronounced the portrait 
of art 
I am going to call t 
they are from of the j 
Banking and Cu C 
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the kindly and personal good wishes of every 
one of them, regardless of party affiliation. 
The members are Chairman STEeaca.u, Ala- 
bama; WILLiaMs, Missouri; SPENCE, Kentucky; 
Forp, California; Brown, Georgia; PaTMAN, 
Texas; Barry, New York; Sacks, Pennsyl- 
vania; Gore, Tennessee; MrILis, Arkansas; 
Monroney, Oklahoma; Lyncu, New York; 
KOPPLEMANN, Connecticut; Bocces, Louisiana; 
Huuit, Wisconsin; WoLcott, Michigan; Gir- 
FORD, Massachusetts; Crawrorp, Michigan; 
GAMBLE, New York; KEan, New Jersey; Sum- 
NER, Illinois; SmirH, Ohio; KUNKEL, Pennsyl- 
vania; Ro.tpxH, California; and Dewey, Illinois. 


MESSAGES FROM PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 


A number of messages have been received. 
me will permit the reading of the mes- 


l 
sages 


m 
4 


‘ from 
follows: 


“Hon. Henry B. STEAGALL, 

“House of Representatives, 
“Washington, D. C. 
Since I cannot be pres- 
t at the unveiling, I send greetings for 
1e momentous occasion. From what I have 

Howard has done full justice to one 
Alabama's favorite and to my old 
iend. I would love to see it. Congratula- 


only one person. They are as 


“My Dear HENRY: 


sons 


“Always sincerely, 
“FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT.” 


PATMAN, 
Representatives, 
“Washington, D.C. 
“DEAR CONGRESSMAN PATMAN: Please extend 
y hearty gre all who gather with 
tomorrow for the unveiling of the por- 
t of Congressman Henry B. STEAGALL. He 
faithful and efficient public servant and 
ugh I cannot be present in person I 
lad to be associated with those who are 
ng this deserved tribute to him. 
“Very sincerely yours, 
“FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT.’ 
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SENATOR BANKHEAD 
‘The St when the 
more illus- 
statesmen, and pa- 
presented one State so long 
bly as the Bankhead family has 
Alabama. They have brought 
wn to the glorious traditions 
the Halls of Congress, on the 
1 benches, as soldiers on the 
as eminent scholars, and as 
ivalry is as gallant as the old 
Therefore it is proper 
mdiuce the senior Senator 
ent the portrait 
r John Hollis Bankhead 
in American political 
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senior n 
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rency of the House 

nator BANKHEAD 

D. Members of. the Com 
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you have handled a large 
Deal legislation in- 
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Federal Reserve System to better adjust its 
operations to serve the needs of business; 
recodification of the laws governing the na- 
tional bank system, establishment of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation and the 
extension from time to time of its powers, 
until it has become the largest and best 
banking institution in the world; the build- 
ing of houses for urban people at low rental 
rates for small-income workers, establish- 
ment of the Federal Housing Administration, 
which has built more than a million homes 
for moderate-income urban residents under 
a plan which affords insurance of home mort- 
gages covering a long period of payments; 
establishment of the War Damage Corpora- 
tion and Smaller War Plants Corporation, and 
the Price Control Act. 

In my judgment, one of the most impor- 
tant laws that has been enacted during the 
Roosevelt administration, from the stand- 
point of economic security and for the gen- 
eral welfare of the people, is the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation Act. In the 
great depression in the early thirties the 
people lost confidence in our financial insti- 
tutions. Darker days from a financial out- 
look never faced our people HENRY STEAGALL 
sponsored the bill establishing the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation. In the face 
of resistance from the strongest official and 
financial sources, HENRY STEAGALL, with the 
backing of your great committee, stood as 
firm as the Rock of Gibraltar against the 
fierce winds of opposition. That measure was 
finally passed and approved by the President. 
Confidence in the banks was immediately re- 
stored ince that time bank failures have 
almost disappeared, and the depositors in 
the few defaulting banks have promptly re- 
ceived their money from the Federal Deposit 
Insurance Corporation. A man who has the 
vision, courage, and ability to lead our people 
from a state of discouragement and despair 
into a confident feeling of protection and se- 
curity is entitled to have his picture placed 
where future generations may look with pride 
upon it. 

From the time a price control bill was 
presented to him for introduction by a rep- 
resentative of the administration, Henry 
Steagall fought with force and determina- 
tion for the adoption of fair price ceilings 
below which maximum prices could not be 
fixed on agricultural commodities. This was 
the outstanding issue involved in that legis- 
lation A majority of your committee, re- 
gardless of party affiliations, supported the 
position of the chairman on that issue. The 
bill, as reported, contained section 3 which 
reflected the views of Mr. STEAGALL on agri- 
cultural price levels below which prices could 
not be fixed by law. The House approved 
that section. The Senate made some amend- 
ments but adopted the principle involved 
The conference committee had a difficult 
duty to perform. I had the privilege of serv- 
ing as one of the Senate conferees. Mr 
STEAGALL was chairman of the House con- 
ferees. We worked together gn that com- 
mittee with the same motive and fixed pur- 
pose—to do the best we could to secure fair- 
ness and equality for our millions of farmers 
and children. The confer- 
ence committee adopted s m 3 of the 
House bill with only one amendment. Too 
much credit or too much praise cannot be be- 
stowed upon HENRY S1 
in that and other efforts t 
ditions of rural life 

At the last Democratic National 
tion held in Chicago, friends of 
William B. Bankhead, sought his nomination 
for Vice President Because of his admira- 
tion for and confidence in Henry STEAGALL, 
my brother chose him to make the nomi- 
nating speech. Those who heard that speech 
agree that it was a masterpiece in the fields 
of eloquence, log nd persuasion. It re- 
leased pent-up emotions and strong convic- 
tions, and was the prelude to a spectacular 


their wives and 
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demonstration, which, but for the active in- 
terference of dominant forces, might have 
changed important American history. 

I appreciate the priceless privilege of pre- 
senting to the Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee the portrait by Howard Chandler 
Christy of my beloved friend and your able 
chairman, one of the outstanding statesmen 
of Congress, HENRY B. STEAGALL. 

Mr. PaTMAN. Since you are now for the 
first time seeing this wonderful portrait, it 
is now my privilege to introduce to you the 
artist, Howard Chandler Christy. 

Mr. Curisty. I am both proud and happy 
to have been commissioned to paint the por- 
trait of this wonderful man. 

Mr. PatMANn. Thank you, Mr. Christy. I 
now present the ranking majority member 
of the Banking and Currency Committee, the 
Honorable CLYpE WILLIAMS, of Missouri. 

Mr. WiLuiaAMs. Senator BANKHEAD, on be- 
half of the Banking and Currency Committee 
of the House, I accept this fine painting of 
our distinguished chairman and express to 
the donors our sincere thanks and grateful 
appreciation. It shall have an appropriate 
place in this committee room. The presenta- 
tion of this beautiful portrait is eloquent 
proof of the high regard and esteem in 
which he is held by his friends. At this 
ceremony it is entirely fitting and proper to 
pay tribute to and proclaim our high admir- 
ation and sincere affection for him. 

HENRY STEAGALL, of Ozark, representing the 
third district of Alabama, was first elected 
to the Sixty-fourth Congress and has had 
continuous service since that time. Only 
six Members .of the present House of Repre- 
sentatives have had longer service than he. 
For 28 years he has been a member of the 
Banking and Currency Committee and for 
the last 12 years has been its chairman. 
No one has ever served longer in that posi- 
tion. This is one of the outstanding com- 
mittees of Congress. To be a member of it 
is a distinction, and to be a member and 
chairman of such a committee for these many 
years is a crowning achievement that has 
come to few men in our Nation’s history. 
This honor has not come to him by mere 
accident or chance. It clearly attests his 
splendid ability, his sterling character, and 
his real worth as a national legislator. 

There are two things that stand out like 
mountain peaks in his legislative career. 
First, he has always stood for the preserva- 
tion of the many small independent banking 
institutions and for the protection of bank 
depositors 

It was my privilege to know him and to be 
intimately associated with him when he made 
the fight for the insurance of bank deposits. 
That policy was opposed by the big banks of 
the country. Powerful influences both in the 
Government and in the private financial 
world were arrayed against him. The un- 
fortunate experience of some States in this 
field was cited as conclusive evidence that 
the plan would fail. It was predicted that 
the insurance of bank deposits would bank- 
rupt the Government. Undaunted by these 
arguments and predictions of dire calamities, 
HENRY STEAGALL continued his fight. At 
times the outlook was not bright. He did not 
falter, hesitate, or weaken. His efforts cul- 
minated in a victory that brought content- 
ment and the assurance of safety to millions 
of bank depositors. The passage of this law 
was among the great legislative accomplish- 
ments of the century, and it entitles HENRY 
STEAGALL to the lasting praise and gratitude, 
not only of the good people of the Third 
District of Alabama but of all the people of 
the entire United States 

In the second place, his time and devotion 
have been given to the agricultural interests 
of the Nation and especially to the Southland 
which. he so dearly loves and of which he is 
a part. He never lost an opportunity to 
throw himself with all his great influences, 
ability, and power into the fight when the 































































rights of the farmers were involved. He has 
been their stanch friend and able advocate 
in the long fight to obtain their just share 
of the national income. 

The inhabitants of Ozark and the people 
of the Third Alabama District are fortunate 
and especially blessed in having as their 
representative in Congress not only one of 
the leaders during these strenuous times but 
one who ranks high among the great legis- 
lators of our history. We all love him. 

Mr. PatMAN. Thank you, Mr. WituiaAMs. I 
now present the Honorable Jesszr P. Wo.cort, 
the ranking minority member of the Banking 
and Currency Committee. 


Mr. Wotcotr. Mr. Chairman, Chairman 
STEAGALL, Senator BANKHEAD, and friends, I 
consider it a signal honor to accept this 
splendid portrait of our chairman, Henry B. 
STEAGALL, on behalf of the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee; especially do I speak for 
the minority members of this committee. 

Throughout his career in the Congress of 
the United States, and especially as chairman 
of this committee, HENRY STEAGALL has ex- 
hibited those qualities of leadership, char- 
acter, marked ability, and untiring energy 
which are typical of a true statesman and 
gentleman. Every one of us recognizes in 
him a man of unswerving devotion to the 
fundamentals and ideals of constitutional 
government. During the years of his service 
as chairman of this committee he has been 
helpful, kind, and tolerant. Having been a 
member of the minority for some years, he 
has had a sympathetic understanding of the 
purposes, problems, and objectives of the few 
of us who now constitute the minority of his 
committee. When at times most other men 
would have been impatient with us, he has 
insisted that each and every member be 
given an opportunity fully to express him- 
self and to question witnesses. In conse- 
quence, the legislation which has been re- 
ported from the committee has been the re- 
sult of thorough investigation and under- 
standing knowledge of the important prob- 
lems with which we have had to deal. Under 
Henry STEAGALL’s leadership the Banking and 
Currency Committee has reported more im- 
portant legislation during the trying past 10 
years than any other committee of Congress— 
the emergency banking laws, which enabled 
our banks to open and function normally 
after the 1933 closing; the laws creating the 
Federal Home Loan Bank Administration; 
the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation; and 
the Federal Housing Administration, which 
have not only saved thousands of homes 
but has made it possible for hundreds of 
thousands to own homes who otherwise would 
not have been able to acquire them; most of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation leg- 
islation, through which a great part of our 
war production is being financed, was intro- 
duced, sponsored, and steered through the 
legislative intricacies and disputes to final 
enactment by Henry STEAGALL. But out- 
standing in his successes have been the Fed- 
eral Deposit Insurance Corporation and the 
Price Control Act. Insurance against loss by 
depositors in our banks has been achieved 
more through his efforts than any other in- 
fluence in or out of Congress. He is justly 
called the father of deposit insurance, which 
has done more to stabilize banking and pre- 
vent losses than any other legislation by any 
other country in the world. 

The price control bill would not have given 
protection to the policy of parity for our 
farmers if it had not been for the far- 
sightedness and constant alertness of HENRY 
STEAGALL in repelling all attempts by those 
unfriendly to agriculture to undo his work 
of years that the farmer might receive his 
just share of national income. The country 
owes a deep debt of gratitude to Henry B. 
STEAGALL, and I am glad that his portrait 
will hang on the walls of this committee 
room, here in the Nation's Capitol, as a sym- 





bol of unqualified statesmanship and true 
devotion to duty—a splendid portrait of a 
great patriot and man. 

Mr. Parman. Thank you, Mr. Wotcorr. I 
now have the pleasure of introducing Texas’ 
first citizen, the able and courageous states- 
man and patriot, the Honorable Sam Ray- 
BURN, Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives. 

Mr. Raysurn. Mr. Chairman, Mr. STEeaGALt, 
members of the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, and your guests, it is a 
high privilege, and I deem it a distinct honor 
to be able to accept upon the part of the 
House of Representatives this magnificent 
portrait of this splendid American. After 
an association of 25 years, usually termed a 
quarter of a century, with a man, you come 
to know him. You come to know him really. 

My association with Henry STracaL, has 
been so long, so close, and so intimate that 
I may speak of him not only as a statesman 
but as a man. He is a gentleman, as that 
word is known and used in the part of the 
country from which he comes. He is a 
statesman of high order, and I have been 
rather amused this morning to hear re- 
counted all of the great measures that have 
passed the Congress under the leadership of 
Mr. STEAGALL and the dire predictions that 
were made about some of them, of the de- 
structive forces they would set in motion if 
they were enacted into law, and none of those 
dire predictions have been justified. 

When I came to the Congress more than 
29 years ago, a distinguished gentleman, who 
is present here this morning, was the chair- 
man of this great committee. I do not know 
whether it was a great committee before I 
came here or not, but I know that CarTER 
Gass made it a great committee. 

Even in those days of the Federal Reserve 
System, some made dire predictions as to 
what it would do to banking and to finance. 

I must not take your time longer because 
there are others on the program. I want to 
say this about STeacati.: He came from the 
rocks and hills of Alabama; he has not for- 
gotten the rock from which he was weaned. 
Honors that have come to him have not 
changed him. He is still the simple man of 
the plain people. 

Let me repeat, he has grown to be a states- 
man of high order, but he has not forgotten 
the people. 

And, Henry, may I wish for you in the 
years that lay out before you, and I pray 
that they may be many, that you may enjoy 
to the fullest measure the rich blessings of 
health, of prosperity, and of peace, and that 
your path may lie through green pastures 
and by still waters. [Applause.] 

Mr. PaTMAN. Thank you, Mr. RayYBurRN. 
Our next speaker has probably had influence 
in framing and passing more financial legis- 
lation in Congress than any other person 
He was coauthor of the Federal Reserve Act; 
and the Glass-Steagall bills, which were 
passed during the depression to help the 
country, are too numerous to mention. It 
pleases me to have the honor to present the 
Honorable Carter Giass, United States Sen- 
ator from Virginia. 

Senator Giass. Mr. Chairman, Members of 
the Banking and Currency Committee of the 
House, ladies and gentlemen, it is a distinct 
pleasure to me to be a guest at this appro- 
priate and important meeting in honor of 
HENRY STEAGALL. I have known him so long 
that I hesitate to tell you how long it has 
been. 

He and I have been associated for a num- 
ber of years in all outstanding measures re- 
lating to the banking interests of the United 
States, and I have always found him amiable, 
firm, and sensible 

This is a great picture, by a grea 
a great representative in Cong! 
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HENRY STEAGALL was a chief factor in the 
adoption of the insurance of bank deposits. 
A great many people, including myself, had 
doubts about what the result wceuld be, but 
I am glad to know that it has been highly 
successful], that it has done a tremendous 
amount of good, that it has lessened, in fact, 
if it has not obliterated, bank failures in the 
United States; and in passing I may say 
that this is largely due to the fact that we 
put as administrator of this law one of the 
finest and most sensible men that ever lived, 
Leo Crowley. 

Administered by a man of less capacity, of 
inferior character, and oblivious of his re- 
sponsibilities, the law may have been a dis- 
aster instead of a great blessing, but Leo 
Crowley has administered it as I think no 
other man could, and I take my hat off to him 
as well as I do to HENRY STEAGALL. [ Applause. | 

Also permit me to say that I have known 
BANKHEAD so long that I am ashamed to say 


how long. |Applause.] 
Mr. Patman. Thank you Senator Gutass 
It is my pleasure to present next the Hon- 


orable Preston Delano, Comptroller of the 
Currency. Mr. Delano will also represent the 
Honorable Henry Morgenthau, Jr., Secretary 
of the Treasury, who was unable to attend 
this ceremony 

Mr. DELANO. Mr. Chairman, members of the 


Banking and Currency Committee of the 
House of Representatives, distinguished 
guests, ladies, and gentlemen, it is doubtful 


if there exists in the entire financial history 
of these United States a decade of greater 
significance than that of the last 10 years 
During this period the Nation has faced, and 
is still facing, problems of deepest gravity 
As a result of the unprecedented nature of 
these problems, the Banking and Currency 
Committee of the House of Representatives 
has been called upon to assume a heavy re- 
sponsibility. We who are in Government 
well understand how much of this responsi- 
bility falls upon the committee chairman 
during such a period of stress, and we who 
are in Government, and particularly we of the 
Treasury, know with what earnestness and 
fidelity this responsibility has been dis- 
charged by the very distinguished gentleman 
whose portrait you have just seen unveiled 


These last 10 years have seen Congress 
with the approval of the President, place 
upon the statute books a series of acts so 
important and so far-reaching that they alter 


completely the financial 
ture of the country 
whole 


and banking struc- 
During this period the 
underlying philosophy of Americar 
banking has been fundamentally modified 
and expanded by the bankil rt 3 
and 1935 

In all of this legislation Henry Bascom 
STEAGALL has played a dominant part If 
you will go to the record you will find tt! 
are two outstanding 
have marked Mr. STEAGALL’s career 
man of this committee The first has been 





acts of 1933 


characteristics which 


his earnest and unchanging interest in 
welfare of the independent country bank, 
an interest which I may say is heartily shared 


by the Office of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency He has been, and I know always will 
be, the closest friend of the crossroaris 

The second characteristic of Mi 
career as chairman of this all-imp 
mittee has been the uniforr 


banker 


m cour 
dignity with which he has exercisé 
power of his office, a i 
which is in the best tradition of the chivalrous 
South from which he comes 





courte 





And so, on behalf of Secretar hau 
for whom I have the honor St i 
who regrets that he cannot be here t v, 
and for myself as Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency, may I offer to you, Chairman STEAGALI 
the congratulations and good wishes of all 
of us in the Treasury 

Mr. Patman. Thank yeu. Mr. D no I 
now present the able financier, the Secretary 
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of Commerce and Administrator of the Fed- 
eral Loan Agency, the only man to have ever 
held two Cabinet-rank positions at the same 
time, the Honorable Jesse H. Jones. 

Mr. Jones. It is singularly appropriate at 
this particular time, with the world in its 
greatest struggle to preserve freedom for man- 
kind and the democratic way of life, that we 
should pause to pay tribute to Henry SrTea- 
GALL, one of the cutstanding leaders in the 
Congress of the United States. 

HENRY STEAGALL and those associated with 
him in Congress are cailed upon to be almost 
superhuman in both knowledge and action. 
The Banking and Currency Committee, of 
which he has long been chairman, is one of 
the most important committees of Congress. 
It has been my privilege to appear before his 
committee many times during the past 10 
years, asking for specific legislation, and upon 
the consideration and recommendation of his 
committee, the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration has authorized the lending and in- 
vesting of more than 625,000,000,000. Ap- 
proximately one-half of this amount was for 
economic recovery after 1932, and the other 
half in the war effort. 

We in the administrative branch of Gov- 
ernment frequently come to Congress asking 
for authority to do something which we have 
taken weeks, and probably months, to think 
out, and we expect the committee members 
immediately to grasp and understand the 
problems and determine the necessity for 
the law. I have been amazed at the ability 
of the members of these committees, espe- 
Cialiy the Banking and Currency Committee 
of the House, over which HENRY STEAGALL pre- 
sides and before which I have appeared for 

Reconstruction Finance Corporation leg- 
ation to get to the heart of the problem. 
have been impressed by his patience and 

his willingness to give those appearing before 
his committee every possible opportunity to 
be heard and to explain their problems to their 
own satisfaction 

The gentleman from Alabama is one of our 
most distinguished statesmen. He holds the 
confidence of his constituents, and he holds 
the confidence of his fellow Members of 
Congress 

q ity span for a 

to remain i you may 
assured, Henry STEAGALL, that, if you had 

t looked after the interests of your con- 
tituents—the people you represent—you 

uld not be here today. Apparently, in 
interests of your Own con- 

uents, you are serving the best interests 
of Alabama id of the entire United States 

According to my observation, you go about 
your one purpose 
in mind, and while you have a real under- 
standing of the fiscal and industrial 

Nation, you also have a perfect under- 


jing of the people of your State and their 


ars is a long 


Congress, and 


king after the 


responsibilities with that 


needs 


n public favor with pass- 

a Fortu- 

you have been repeatedly sent back to 

nd undoubtedly will be as long 
serve 

we honor today. Your 

rd in the Congress, bear 

ony to your Service than 

here today. The word 

important meaning, but 

ugh to sum up HENRY 

arted, generous, hearty 

your achievements, 


VC 
the fine things for which 


ues and periodical elections 


to join with 


Me J 
Orable Marriner 
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good friend, HeNry STEAGALL, though the 
3 minutes allotted to me to review his ex- 
tended and useful public career and pay 
tribute to his great human qualities are 
scarcely adequate. I should at least have as 
much time as the keynoter at a great na- 
tional convention. 

Ever since I came to the Federal Reserve 
Board, Henry STEAGALL has been chairman 
of the very powerful Banking and Currency 
Committee of the House. Time and again 
I have sat in the well of his august commit- 
tee room, under his gavel, while his asso- 
ciates have plied me with questions on al- 
most every subject under the sun, some of 
them touching now and then on matters of 
banking and currency. 

He has always been gracious and kind to 
me, as is his nature and habit. I am deeply 
indebted to him for the patience, wise coun- 
sel, and guidance he afforded me at the time 
of the Banking Act of 1935 and on many 
subsequent occasions. Even when he has 
failed to see eye to eye with me during 
momentary lapses of his usual high states- 
manship, he has invariably turned me down 
so charmingly and gracefully, with such un- 
failing southern courtesy and consideration, 
that I have felt no pain—at least not while 
in his radiant presence. 

The felicitous speeches which have been 
prepared for this occasion testify to the fact 
that Henry STEAGALL is a national figure and 
a splendid public servant. No portrait of 
him, however inspired, can of course radiate 
his personality or speak his quiet words of 
wisdom. Hence, I shall continue to consult 
HENRY in person while I respectfully salute 
1is likeness on canvas. May they both long 
endure. 

Mr. PaTMAN. Thank you, Mr. Eccles. The 
next speaker is Chairman of the Federal De- 
posit Insurance Corporation and Alien Prop- 
erty Custodian, the Honorable Leo Crowley. 

Mr. Crow.ey. I feel privileged, indeed, to 
participate today in this ceremony to honor 
a distinguished American statesman who is 
also my close persunal friend, Henry B. Srea- 
GALL, Member of Congress from Alabama. 

As chairman of the Committee on Banking 
and Currency of the House of Representa- 
tives during the past 10 years, Congressman 
STEAGALL has handled more legislation vital 
to the financial well-being of this Nation 
than was handled during any comparable 
period in our history The contributions 
that he and his associates on the House 
Banking and Currency Committee made to 
rebuilding our banking system after the dis- 
astrous days of 1932 and 1933, and to reestab- 
lishing our whole financial system on a 
sounder basis, will rank in history, I am sure, 
among the most valuable and the most work- 
able accomplishments of the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration 

As Chairman of Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation for the past eight and a half 
years, it has been my privilege to administer 
what is perhaps the outstanding recent in- 
novation in the financial field. The idea of 
insuring bank depositors against loss of their 
funds through bank failures was advocated 
by Congressman STEAGALL for many years be- 
fore 1933. Introduction and passage of the 
measure providing for Federal insurance of 
bank deposits in the Banking Act of 1933 was 
largely the product of his vision and of his 
strong leadership. In view of the powerful 
forces that gathered in opposition to the 
measure, its passage is a tribute to the cour- 
age and the persistence that his associates 
know characterize the efforts of HENRY STEA- 
GALL when he knows he is right 
that Federal deposit insurance seasoned 
by nearly 9 years of valuable and construc- 
tive experience, now that the desirability 
and the workability of the plan have been 
demonstrated beyond question, I think it 
understatement to say that the people of this 
Nation owe to HENRY STEAGALL and his com- 
mi associates an eternal debt of grati- 


And now 


ilttee 
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tude, if only for this single contribution to 
their safety and their peace of mind and to 
the soundness of our financial system. 

We know that so long as HENRY STEAGALL 
remains in Congress, Federal deposit insur- 
ance will have a good and sympathetic friend. 
In common with other administrators of 
financial agencies, I have found him always 
willing to listen to administrative problems 
and always eager to sponsor legislation that 
would improve the soundness and the work- 
ability of financial statutes. For standing 
always with his feet solidly on the ground, 
for being able always to distinguish between 
needed changes and visionary proposals, and 
for lending his support and his leadership 
only to proposals of unquestionable merit, we 
and the thousands of American bankers and 
the millions of American bank depositors are 
grateful to Henry B. STEaAGALL. And our 
gratitude extends also to his coworkers on 
the House Banking and Currency Committce 
during the past 10 years. 

My own feelings on this occasion go far 
beyond professional recognition and civic 
gratitude. Even more than my work with 
HENRY STEAGALL has demonstrated his keen- 
ness of intellect, his qualities of statesman- 
ship, and his capacity for leadership, the 
association has meant for me a constantly 
ripening personal friendship which I value 
very highly. This friendship has meant 
much to me since I came to Washington. 
It is my hope that the fates will permit our 
association to continue for many years more 
and that our ties will grow closer with each 
passing year. 

Mr. PatMaN. Thank you, Mr. Crowley. I 
now present the Honorable Jor STARNEs, Con- 
gressman from the Fifth Alabama District 

Mr. SrarNnes. Mr. Chairman, Henry B. 
STEAGALL is Alabama’s proud gift to the 
Nation. If, by God’s grace, he completes the 
term to which he has been recently nomi- 
nated without opposition there will have been 
only 16 other Members of the House who have 
served for an equal or longer period than he. 
No other Member has his name identified 
with more laws of national and international 
import. Mr. Sreacatt further has the un- 
usual record of having never lost a bill which 
has been considered by the House. 

While Mr, STeaGALt is the author or co- 
author of more monetary legislation than 
any other American, the measures which he 
has authored and sponsored have covered 
the whole of our economic life. They have 
touched the hearthstone of every American 
home. When his party came into control of 
the House in the final years of President 
Hoover’s administration, he authored the leg- 
islation establishing the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation. Under the able admin- 
istration of another great American, Jesse 
Jones, of Texas, the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation revived and restored business 
operations in every State. 

Mr. STEAGALL’s most famous legislative con- 
tribution in the monetary field is the act 
guaranteeing bank deposits. He advocated 
this legislation for many years prior to 1932 
and successfully sponsored the measure 
through the Congress when his party ob- 
tained complete control of the Government 
This legislation did more to restore the 
confidence of our people in their financial 
institutions and to end bank failures than 
all other factors combined. 

Among other contributions of our distin- 
guished colleague to the stability and leaven- 
ing of our social and economic life has been 
the Home Owners Loan Corporation, designed 
to save homes; the Federal Housing Admin- 
istration, to build and repair homes under 
which over $5,000,000,000 worth of loans on 
homes have been insured without net loss 
to the Government; and the United States 
Housing Authority, which has abolished 
many of the slums in our cities, towns, and 
communities. It is noteworthy that Mr. 
STEAGALL personally wrote a provision in the 








United States Housing Authority which in- 
augurated a slum-clearance program for rural 
areas, 

Measures to stimulate trade and commerce 
with other nations and to breathe life into 
the good-neighbor policy, as well as meas- 
ures to increase the income and improve the 
lot of the American farmer have been spon- 
sored by our distinguished colleague. 

It can be truthfully said that as a legisla- 
tor he has a broad, comprehensive under- 
standing of our national life with its varied 
problems; as a leader he is adept, adroit, 
skillful, always progressive, and uniformly 
successful; as a man his impulses are at- 
tuned to the warm heartbeats of the human 
family. No man who has served in this dis- 
tinguished body has ever possessed a keener 
sense of humor, more cOmmon sense, or a 
greater love for his friends, his country, and 
his God than Henry B. STEAGALL, of Alabama. 
Certainly, none has served with more dis- 
tinction nor constructive usefulness. 

Mr. PaTMAN. Thank you, Mr. Starnes. At 
this time it. is my privilege and pleasure to 
present our most distinguished and honored 
guest upon this occasion, the Honorable 
Henry B. STEAGALL, chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency. 

Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Speaker, 
Members of the Committee, and distinguished 
guests, we are taught that man acquired the 
power of speech only after a long period of 
development. So until this day there are 
times when no language can give full ex- 
pression to the emotions of the human heart. 
You must look beyond my words deep down 
into my heart to understand how grateful I 
am to my friends who are responsible for this 
occasion, and for all the kindly, generous 
things that have been said. The fact that I 
recognize my faults and limitations makes it 
all only more personal—and more appreci- 
ated. 

The success that may have marked my 
service is not due alone to any merit of mine. 
Credit must be given the members of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency of the 
Wouse who have been unfailing in their in- 
dulgence and cooperation, and who have 
contributed so much of what has been ac- 
complished. I speak not only of majority 
members, but of the minority as well. The 
work of our committee has never been marred 
by any partisanship inconsistent with public 
duty. 

In all my years of service in Congress I have 
never known a committee that possessed a 
higher average of ability or that reflected 
more credit upon the House than the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. In my 
judgment, the work of this committee is 
more important to the prosperity and happi- 
ness of our people than that of any other 
committee of the House. 

It was this committee that formulated the 
great Federal Reserve Act, which enabled the 
Nation successfully to finance the first 
World War without serious disturbance to 
our domestic economy. That measure was 
enacted under the leadership of the illus- 
trious Senator from Virginia, CARTER GLAss, 
at the time chairman of the Banking and 
Surrency Committee of the House, and Sena- 
tor Robert L. Owen, of Oklahoma, chairman 
of the Banking and Currency Committee of 
the Senate, who honor us by their presence 
here today. This committee has played a 
most conspicuous part in the formation and 
passage of legislation suited to the stupen- 
dous task confronting us at this time of 
national crisis. 

Through the magnanimity and unfailing 
kindness of a great and generous con- 
stituency, it has been my good fortune to 
have been chosen as Representative in Con- 
gress for a continuous period of 30 years. 
The record shows that only 11 Members of 
the House have served longer than this. 
I have served during the administrations of 
President Wilson, President Harding, Pres- 





ident Coolidge, President Hoover, and now 
President Roosevelt—the recognized leader 
of the moral forces of the world. I have 
served with eight Speakers of the House, be- 
ginning with Speaker Clark, Speaker Gil- 
lette, Speaker Longworth, Speaker Garner, 
Speaker Rainey, Speaker Byrnes, brilliant 
William B. Bankhead of Alabama, and our 
present able and beloved Speaker, Sam Ray- 
burn—great statesmen, all of them, and 
true Americans. Well worthy of association 
with these are many contemporaries whose 
names will forever adorn the history of 
these times. 

As these names and faces come trooping 
to memory, I am reminded of the words of 
the immortal Pericles, who, when approach- 
ing the end of his incomparable career em- 
bracing the period which history records 
as the “Age of Pericles” or the “Golden Age 
of Greece,” said that, within his lifetime 
had, “Existed the greater part of those who 
since the origin of the world have been the 
luminaries of the human race.” No doubt 
the statement of Pericles was fully justi- 
fied. I can truly say that these men with 
whom I have had the honor of association— 
some of whom honor us by their presence 
on this occasion—may justly be called the 
luminaries of another age. I could wish 
no higher honor than these associations and 
friendships. They enrich my life. They 
make the years seem all too brief. I con- 
fess I wish they could be longer. 

Throughout all the world, in this hour 
of darkness, men and women look with 
tear-stained eyes to the Congress of the 
United States for light and leadership. We 
will not fail them. I believe the present 
representatives of the sovereign people of 
the United States are worthy of our best 
traditions and will prove equal to the re- 
sponsibilities entrusted to them. 

When the present conflict ends—as, please 
God, it shall end in the triumph of our 
flag—we will reclaim and hold the powers 
and prerogatives—vested by the Constitu- 


tion in the chosen representatives of the 
people. Of course our orderly processes 
must be interrupted during this unhappy 


period of world conflict and our lives adjusted 
to these temporary conditions. But when 
peace shall come again, we will resume the 
normal processes intended by the heroic 
patriots who established our Government. 
We will assert anew our uncompromising 
devotion to those fundamental principles 
that are essential to the perpetuity of this 
Republic—and the gates of hell shall not 
prevail against it. 

Mr. PatMAN. Thank you Mr. Sreacatu. In 
conclusion, I desire to express appreciation 
to the participants on this program. Please 
accept from the Committee on Banking and 
Currency of the House our thanks, appre- 
ciation, and congratulations. 





Our Flag of Victory 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 15, 1942 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, yesterday evening the junior 
Senator from Rhode Island {| Mr. Green] 
delivered an address on Our Flag of 
Victory, in Reger Williams Park, at 
Providence, R. I. The address is so elo- 
quent and timely that I ask permission to 
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have it printed in the Appendix of the 
ReEcorpD so that all may read it. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 


My fellow citizens, it is a real pleasure to 
me to be here in our own Roger Williams Park 
this June evening and with you to take part 
in this Flag Day celebration patriotically 
arranged by Providence Lodge, Benevolent 
and Protective Order of Elks. May I begin 
by presenting to the lodge this American flag 
which I have had flown over the National 
Capitol in Washington and over the State 
Capitol here in Providence and ask that it be 
accepted as an expression of my grateful 
appreciation of the honor the Elks have done 
me. 

These Flag Day exercises here are dupli- 
cated all over the country by different lodges 
of the Elks, who thus give a demonstration 
of the patriotism which conspicuously marks 
this order. 

This flag is, of course, more than pieces of 
red, white, and blue cioth sewn together into 
a pattern of stars and stripes. It is a symbol. 
It appeals not only to the eye but also to the 
mind and heart. It calls up recollections of 
many glorious events. It stimulates emo- 
tions too deep for words. It inspires us to 
action. 

This flag is a banner we display as we 
march on to victory in war and is an emblem 
we fiy when we negotiate an honorable peace. 
It represents the privations of the valiant 
pioneer, the mettle of the Minute Men, the 
courage of the heroes of the Revolution, the 
stamina of the stalwarts of civil strife, and 
the endurance of the defenders of liberty 
It represents the pledge to preserve our in- 
stitutions for the benefit of posterity. It is 
an emblem of enlightenment, fair play, and 
intellectual progress. It is the inspiration 
of our Army, Navy, and Marine Corps. It 
represents the union of the Yankee and the 
Johnny Reb. It represents the mines of the 
Rockies, the cotton plantations of the South 
the waving wheat fields of the West, the 
whirring industries of New England, and the 
general economic welfare of the United 
States of America. It is the symbol of in- 


dustry’s achievement and labor’s worth. It 
heralds our good will to our fellow men. 
It is the friend of freedom, and so is the 


enemy of despotism and totalitarianism. 

One hundred and sixty-five years ago, in 
1777, the people of the Thirteen American 
Colonies acting through their Representatives 
in the Congress, which then met in Philadel- 
phia, adopted this national flag. Like a new 
constellation in the western skies, it rose and 
shone above the vicissitudes of nearly 2 cen- 
turies, to become to all men in all nations, a 
symbol of certain hope and enduring strength 
and a promise of freedom and justice unde! 
law. 

Today we stand under our flag beside the 
flags of 25 nations united in a common cause, 
inspired with an abiding purpose to achieve 
a better world by annihilating for all time 
the ideal of naked force. These are the flags 
called from the four corners of the earth to 
stand together against the dark 
those pagan symbols which not 
crooked shadows across the world. 

Beneath these flags of the United Nations 
we covenant together that they shall not be 
furled against the savage winds of this day, 
until at last there shall be achieved for ail 
men freedom from aggression, freedom of 
self-government, freedom of access raw 
materials and of the seas, freedom from want 
and from fear. 

Men in our time have seen a part o 
program accomplished 
States and elsewhere, 
things still to be done on I 
of the world, and that these will be done is 
our pledge and our prom Our E dent 
and Commander in Chief in t World 
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War, Woodrow Wilson, said then, and it may 
well be repeated now: 

“This is a people’s war, a war for freedom 
and justice and self-government amongst all 
the nations of the world, a war to make the 
world safe for the peoples who live upon it 
and have made it theirown;” * * *, 

For the second time in 25 years the peace- 
loving nations of the world have been 
threatened with the total destruction of 
these high principles and concepts of gov- 
ernment which are the laborious achieve- 
ment of man’s ancient struggle against op- 
pression and poverty. That these great con- 
cepts of life, liberty, and the right to hap- 
piness are lightly held, and to be lightly lost, 
is the dream of the madmen of the Axis 
propaganda bureaus. They have willfully de- 
luded themselves and their peoples into hold- 
ing up to hysterical scorn the freedom of the 
democracies which permit their individual 
members to criticize their governments, to 
change their administrations, and to amend 
their laws and pass upon their very consti- 
tutionality 

They must now know, or at least they will 
sc00n learn and long remember, that de- 
mocracy aroused is a raging torrent sweeping 
all before its angry crest. We, the people, 
have dearly won, and with our strength main- 
tained through many wars, this freedom. 
We will preserve it and extend it to all the 
worid that loves freedom and employs its 
benefits in the common cause of men. 

The flag of the United States, and the flags 
of our comrades and allies, achieve greater 
meaning and significance from this titanic 
struggle in which we are all now engaged 

The flag of each of these nations is the 
vital symbol of lives lived with purpose and 
direction, in freedom in the sight of God; it 
is the history of men and women and chil- 
dren, of little people and of great souls, of 
stirring deeds and commonplace things, so 
finely spun and closely woven that the de- 
sign is whole and the cloth of one piece. 
This then, is the flag, our flag and the flags 
of all nations of good will. 

And, so it is that men of good will have 
once again found themselves drawn together 
across the boundaries of the world, to serve 
together the universal cause of freedom and 
decency among peoples and nations. Once 
again our flags are unfurled to the blazing 
winds of war. They will lead their peoples 
into the fire from which the only return is 
the way of victory 

To all the peopie of 
liberation from tyranny, to all those nations 
whose lands are ravaged and scarred in bat- 
tle, to all our vs nt brothers in arms, the 

le flags goes out across the 
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And why have these countries banded 
themselves together? It is to assure com- 
plete victory over their enemies and thereby 
to assure the protection of life, liberty, inde- 
pendence, and religious freedom, and to 
“preserve human rights and justice in their 
own lands as well as in other lands.” This 
can be attained only by conquering those 
countries in which human rights and justice 
are not so valued. 

The flag of the United States and the flags 
of the United Nations stand for many dif- 
ferent ideals, ideals of which we are proud. 
But those who follow the broken cross of 
the Nazis, how can they be proud? 

A spokesman of modern Germany, Dr. 
Alfred Rosenberg, has announced that when 
the National Reich Church is established, 
the Fuehrer’s book, Mein Kampf, will be ac- 
cepted as the book containing the principles 
of the purist morals under which the Ger- 
man people must live, and it and a sword 
will replace the Bible and the cross on the 
altars of German churches. 

Already, since 1933, nearly 1,500 Protestant 
ministers in Germany have been arrested. 
Martin Niemoeller, Christian martyr, has been 
in a Hitler concentration camp since July 1, 
1937 At least 7,000 Catholic priests have 
been fined, jailed or killed by the Nazis. 

The Vice Gauleiter of Wuerttemberg, in a 
pamphlet addressed to the Hitler Youth, 
stated: “We have no right to the realization 
of our pretentions to control Europe until we 
have shown the courage to surmount, by 
revolutionary means if need be, the theory 
of the community of peoples in Christianity 
which has outlived itself in the past 2,000 
years. We must install in its place a new 
ideal based on the fundamentals of National 
Socialism, a new confession, universally ac- 
cepted, which will exalt the principles of 
racial supremacy and be founded on the 
power of strength.” 

Would it be possible for the flag cf Aus- 
tralia, of Cuba, of Holland, to fly over a 
country in which such instructions were 
given? The ideals those flags represent are 
far different from those symbolized in the 
flag of the Nazis. 

No man in Germany can express an opinion 
contrary to those of the Nazis: That would 
mean imprisonment or death. Listening to 
a foreign broadcast is punished by stiff fines 
or by commitment to a concentration camp. 
All publications, organizations, individuals, 
have been forced to conform to the Nazi 
program 

Labor has few rights. One of the new regu- 
lations is that every workingman must go 
through life with his labor passport. He 
must have it with him at all times, this rec- 
ord of his entire working experience, com- 
plete with comments of the Nazi officials who 
stamp it. And even those few rights granted 
Germans are not for non-Nazis 

A foreign worker in Germany recently re- 
quested 6 days’ leave after working for 6 
months When he was given only 3, he 
threatened to take the case to the labor court. 
Then the Nazi paper editorialized, saying 
that, “We have the duty to make it clear 
* * * that our national socialism is not for 
proletarians of all countries. National social- 
ism is not an article for export.’ 

In, other words, the war the Nazis are wag- 
ing is simply for the benefit of the Germans. 
And what things they are proudest of in their 
national socialism are not for only for 
themselves 


The Nazi fis 


others, 


g also stands for a new concept, 
that illegitimate motherhood is to be en- 
couraged The Nazis consider women good 
only as the breeders of the race, and those 
unfit for that purpose must be sterilized. If 
mothers do not try to make ardent Nazis of 
their children, the Nazis take the little ones 
away from them and condemn them for what 
they call neglect. The whole position of 
women in relation to men in the Nazi ide- 
ology can be summed up by the fact that in 
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Mein Kampf Hitler devotes only 7 lines to 
mention of their education and 33 to the 
education of boys. 

The combined armies of the Unitea Nations 
are fighting so that such principles will not 
dominate the world. 

Norwegian flyers patrol Britain and Iceland 
and her troops have taken part in Commando 
raids on Norway’s own shores, while so much 
as is left of what was once the world’s fourth 
largest merchant marine sails into perilous 
waters, keeping up the battle of the supply 
lines. 

The Russians, as the President has com- 
mented “have destroyed and are destroying 
more armed power of our enemies—troops, 
planes, tanks, guns—than all the other United 
Nations put together.” 

Though 50,000,000 Chinese are refugees, the 
delaying action the Chinese have fought 
against the Japs has given time to us and to 
our Allies, time to develop strength to meet 
the foe on both the European and Asiatic 
battle fronts. 

The valiant Dutch Navy fought bravely in 
the battles of the straits and today units of 
that Navy and the armed forces in the Dutch 
West Indies are fighting with us in the anti- 
submarine war of the Caribbean. 

There is hardly an outpost of this war that 
is not protected in part by men who fight 
beneath the banner of Great Britain or of 
her Dominions that make up the great com- 
monwealth of nations. For a long while 
they held back the enemy practically alone. 

Each country, in its own way, is giving the 
best it can for the victory that will mean 
peace for all. 

And now America, the “arsenal of democ- 
racy,” has gotten into full stride and is pro- 
viding arms and ammunition not only for 
the other United Nations but for the United 
States as well. Our all-out effort, with the 
all-out effort of the other 25 nations, will 
mean an all-out peace. 

The American flag stands for the honored 
history and emblazoned glory of the Amer- 
ican Republic. It represents the valor of 
Valley Forge and the bravery of the Bataan 
Peninsula. Displayed in its folds is the cour- 
age of Bunker Hill and Lexington, Bull Run 
and Santiago, Chateau-Thierry and Belleau 
Wood. It proclaims the almost superhuman 
accomplishment of George Washington, the 
foresight of Thomas Jefferson, the grit of 
Andrew Jackson, the wisdom of James Mon- 
roe, the humanitarianism of Abraham Lin- 
coln, the courage of Theodore Roosevelt, the 
scholarship of Woodrow Wilson, and the wis- 
dom, gallantry, and statesmanship of Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, The flag is an emblem of 
equity under law and justice for all. It 
stands for honorable peace, for unity of the 
Nation, for the glory of our conquests, and 
for the security and preservation of our noble 
country. The American flag flown by the 
followers of freedom is emblematic of the 
hope of the world. It stands for the con- 
stitutional rights of life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness. It stands for the promo- 
tion of good and for the repression of evil. 
It stands for right over might. It stands for 
the attainment of American altruism whose 
ideals cannot be surpassed. It stands for 
truth above deception. It stands for the 
purity of womanhood and the protection of 
honest men. It stands for those who fight 
for righteousness and make no compromise 
with Satan. It is with this belief that the 
American people support their flag as an em- 
blem of purity, of honesty in government, 
and of the recognition of the rights of the 
underprivileged 

Whether it is made of silken threads or 
cotton bunting, or embossed on paper or 
painted on canvas or metal, it commands re- 
spect, and our people are unitedly pledged to 
its protection 

Any sacrifices our Government asks us to 
make we should consider essential to the 
winning of the war. The giving up of things 








we have been accustomed to seems strange 
to the American people but I know that it 
will be the spirit of our people to accept these 
changes in the wholesome American way. 
Yankee ingenuity and New England thrift 
will be equal to the occasion and if a simpler 
order of life is necessary to win the war we 
shall meet it gracefully and try to turn it to 
our benefit. 

The people who have come to this fair land 
either to escape the oppressions and injus- 
tices of tyrannical rule or just to seek suc- 
cess in this land of opportunity, realize the 
beauty of the generous and liberal life they 
find here. Who is it that has lived under 
the rule of cruel and inhuman despots, that 
would want to return after having enjoyed 
the privileges of America? 

The best message that I can bring you 
from Washington is a quotation from the 
President’s address to the Nation delivered 
in the closing days of last April. Our gallant 
President, who has the respect and the ad- 
miration of the honest peoples of the world, 
has so clearly and so succinctly outlined from 
time to time the relationship of our country 
to the world that he can almost be classed 
a prophet. He foresaw this conflict, warned 
the people and put them on guard, and when 
this bloody conflict was forced upon us he 
courageously took command and has given 
to this country the leadership that I confi- 
dently believe will in the end give a victory 
to us and our Allies, which will destroy 
tyranny, banish barbarism, free the slaves, 
and bring good-will to men and peace to the 
nations of the earth. 

But, my fellow countrymen, the President 
does not believe that this can be accom- 
plished without hardship and in that mes- 
sage to this Nation and to the countries of 
the world, he epitomized the situation so 
forcefully that I repeat it to you at a time 
when we think of flag and country and seri- 
ously devise and plan ways of accomplishing 
their security and defense Our greatest 
longing is for “peace on earth” and I agree 
with the President that to accomplish this 
desired end, the price we pay will be high, 
but not too high. I quote from the Presi- 
dent’s message: 

“The price for civilizations must be paid in 
hard work and sorrow and blood. The price 
is not tou high. If you doubt it, ask those 
millions who live today under the tyranny of 
Hitlerism 

“Ask the workers of France and Norway 
whipped to labor by the lash, whether the 
stabilization of wages is too great sacrifice 

“Ask the farmers of Poland and Denmark, 
of Czechoslovakia and France, looted of their 
livestock. starving while their own crops are 
stolen from their land, whether parity prices 
are too great a sacrifice. 

“Ask the businessmen of Europe, whose 
enterprises have been stolen from their own- 
ers, whether the limitation of profits and 
personal incomes is too great a sacrifice 

“Ask the women and children whom Hitler 
is starving whether the rationing of tires and 
gasoline and sugar is too great a sacrifice 

“We do not have to ask them. They have 
already given us their agonized answers. 
great war effort must be carried 
through to its victorious conclusion by the 


“This 


indomitable will and determination of the 
people 

“It must not be impeded by the faint of 
heart 

“It must not be impeded by those who 
put their own selfish interests above the 
interests of the Nation. 

“It must not be impeded by those who 


pervert honest criticism into falsification of 
fact. 

“It must not be impeded by self-styled 
experts either in economics or military prob- 
lems who know neither true figures nor 
geography itself. 
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“It must not be impeded by a few bogus 
patriots who use the sacred freedom of the 
press to echo the sentiments of the propa- 
gandists in Tokyo and Berlin. 

“And, above all, it shall not be imperiled 
by the handful of noisy traitors—betrayers of 
America and of Christianity itself, would-be 
dictators who in their hearts and souls have 
yielded to Hitlerism and would have this 
Republic do likewise* * *.” 

On this occasion, when we are dedicating 
our lives and our interests, our purposes and 
our activities, to the future of America, we 
may well recall the words of Daniel Webster 
delivered over 100 years ago: “Let our object 
be our country, our whole country, and noth- 
ing but our country. And, by the blessing 
of God, may that country itself become a 
vast and splendid monument, not of oppres- 
sion and terror but of wisdom, of peace, and 
of liberty, upon which the world may gaze 
with admiration forever.” 


Flag Day Speech by Senator Lucas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. GEORGE L. RADCLIFFE 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 15, 1942 


Mr. RADCLIFFE. Mr. President, as 
Senators know, yesterday was Flag Day 
and the senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Lucas] delivered a very eloquent and 
timely address in Baltimore at the an- 
nual Flag Day celebration. I ask unani- 
mous consent that it be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

One hundred and sixty-five years ago, the 
flag of our country came into official existence. 
It was born during the turbulent days of the 
American Revolution. It was raised to fly 
over the ashes of tyranny and oppression. In 
that flag the pioneers of a new world saw the 
promise of all their hopes, their dreams, and 
aspirations. 

Since that eventful hour in American his- 
tory, the Stars and Stripes have never been 
lowered in the face of any foe until the pagan, 
treacherous, and cruel Japanese stabbed us 
in the back in their dastardly assault upon 
the Philippine Islands. The American and 
Philippine forces were out-numbered 10 to 1 
in that memorable struggle, but our gallant 
American boys, supported by the loyal Fili- 
pino Scouts, held the Peninsula of Bataan 


and the island of Corregidor for days and 
months 

Indelibly inscribed upon my memory is the 
American flag, floating to the last over the 


battered ramparts of the island of Corregidor 
That picture is doubly impressed in my mind 
by the drama of those intrepid God-fearing 
American boys going forward, while the Jap 
shells and bombs fell thickest, to retrieve the 
flag that had been shot down by a Japanese 
shell and again to hoist it proudly in the sky 
That typified the spirit of America, although 
death took its toll. It was such individual 
and collective bravery in that campaign which 
made the dictators stop, look, and listen 
Those boys would be fighting on Bataan and 
Corregidor today, if we had been able to run 
the Japanese blockade with implements of 
war, 
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Some day the world will know the deep 
devotion of the American people to the de- 
fenders of the sacred soil of Corregidor and 
Bataan. Our manifestations of that devo- 
tion will come when Gen. Douglas MacArthur 
and his men return to the Philippines. Amer- 
ica is determined to avenge that defeat. 
From the foul prison camps we shall take 
General Wainwright and his gailant men. 
We shall liberate the Filipinos, made slaves 
by pagan masters. Yes; we shall go further— 
we shall ultimately make the Pacific para- 
dise the rich, abundant abode freemen 
for which it was created. 

When the ruthless and godless Japs struck 
treacherously at Pearl Harbor and the Philip- 
pines on a peaceful Sunday morning, they un- 
wittingly threw wide the door of the vast 
Pacific to the irrestible waves of freedom. As 
before in our history, when “a shot heard 
‘round the world” made this Nation leap to 
arms, the first bomb dropped in the Pacific 
on the morning of December 7 struck a chord 
in the heart of America that unified the Na- 
tion and impelled it to feverish and deter- 
mined action. It must have made the Lib- 
erty Bell in Philadelphia, split and worn from 
its service in our first struggle for liberty, 
vibrate with righteous anger and resentment, 
It challenged and defied the march of free- 
dom, self-government, Christianity, and civ- 
ilization. In that wanton attack on the 
Sabbath, the Japs said to the Philippines: 
“We shall stop your progress and deprive you 
forever of your rights as freemen.’ In that 
move they said to America: “It is our purpose 
to destroy your ideals, your beliefs, and your 
very way of life.” 

America is meeting challengs Our 
wise and successful maneuvers in the Pacific 
have placed the blustering imitators of the 
European dictators on the defensive. Co 
servative experts say the job is perhaps half 
done. A solemn hour presses upon us. A 
great day is about to unfold unknown glory 
for mankind 

Through the Marshall Islands, bey 
way, over the Coral Sea, around Pearl 
bor, above the clouds, and under the 
we shall carry the torch of liberty to the 
continue to strike until 


ol! 


that 


nd Mid- 
Har- 


sea, 





Far East. We shall 

every outpost in the broad and vast Pacific 
has felt the impact of our benevolent arm 
We sail forth toward the heathen lands of 
the enemy with the symbol of liberty wrapped 
securely in the folds of Old Glory, and our 
duty to America and the world wiil not be 
fulfilled until that ideal has become the 


in every section of oriental 


established order ( 
of mandated is- 


civilization. The hundreds 
lands of the Pacific were given to the Japs 
in trust under international agreements 
That trust has long been terminated, but 
the Japs continue unlawfully in possession of 
them. In our stride, we shail take posses- 
sion, and forcefully evict these trespassers 
from all this Pacific soil. 

No nation that reeks with treache nd 


duplicity has the right to an equal standil 





in a family of nations. Japan must be d 
will be reduced to an impoter pe on, 
stripped of all her military d naval 
strength. And what is true of an true 
also of Germany and Italy. And mark my 
word, this will be done. This will be « be- 
cause we are fighting for a just and teous 
cause. We are fighting to prev 1 repe 1 


of the presen 

Here in Maryland, in a 
injustice, were the ide 
flag expressed, when y 
Key, in the 


t cataclysn 





greatest pat 


the Star Spang] 









times, said in er, 
“Then conquer we must, wh t 
is just.” There has never been a 

our history when we fought for n 
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of the American peo} I ng that 
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land which God has given us shall never be 
furrowed by the Asiatic and European bar- 
barians 

We did not start the war in either the 
Pacific or in Europe. Willfully, knowingly, 
and with malice aforethought, the enemy at- 
tacked us without the slightest excuse or 
provocation. That is why America is so 
firmly united. That is why America’s deter- 

tination is so unshakable. That is why 
Americans in Australia, the Philippines, Ha- 
waii, Wake, and Midway Islands, fight with 
such fury, courage, and determination. That 
is why millions of patriotic Americans are 
anxiously awaiting a chance to strike back at 
the savage brute who has not the slightest 
conception of international decency and 
honor. That is why American labor and man- 
agement are answering the challenge to free- 
dom by producing tanks and more tanks, 
planes and more planes, ships and more ships, 
until the day will come when no power-mad 
dictator will dare stand against our strength. 
That is why loyal Americans are willing to 
make any sacrifice to insure the survival of 
liberty in this world. 

Yes, we have at iast come to a full realiza- 
tion of what a victory by the totalitarian 
powers would mean to an advanced civiliza- 
tion of free people. We are conscious of what 
it would mean to become the victims of Axis 
domination, as we witness the horrors, the 
brutality, and the murders inflicted upon 
innocent peoples by the bestial brutes who 
seek to enslave the world 

We are satisfied with and proud of your flag 
and my flag. We want no part of Hirohito’s 
rising sun of abominable treachery. We 
want no part of Hitler’s swastika of pure ha- 
tred, blood, and barbarism. We want no part 
of Mussolini’s fasces of tyranny and oppres- 
sion 

We have a right to feel and to act with all 
the force we possess upon a question which 
means the life or death of the greatest na- 
tion under God’s shining sun. We have 
never failed in any war, and we shall not 
fail in this one. However, no one should 
underestimate the strength and determina- 
tion of the enemy. We will accomplish our 
objective with tanks, bombers, and ships. 
We can surpass in production and genius the 
entire group of international outlaws banded 
together to destroy the democracies of the 
arth. And as we mold our weapons with the 
conquering spirit of the early picneer, we 
know that these lethal implements of war 
are and will be manned with America’s finest 
boys. 

Does Hitler believe that we are a decadent 
people? Does he believe that we are soft? 
Perhaps he did, but that egotistical monster 
has changed his mind since our boys have 
demonstrated their skill, and courage, and 
superiority over the perfidious Japs. The 
time will come when our boys will also dem- 
onstrate r war superiority over the fanati- 
cal Nazis and the black shirts of Mussolini. 
The time will come when we shall help avenge 
the blackest disgrace in all human history— 
I refer to the Nazi execution of every man 
in the town of Ledice, Czechoslovakia; the 
sending of their women to concentration 
camps; and their children to educational cen- 
ters because they allegedly gave comfort to 
the two gentlemen who murdered the hang- 
man, Rheinhard Heydrich. 

T mbing raids heretofore visited upon 

+ Germans, and the Italians by 

i Nations are pink teas compared 

they will experience before they 

run up the white flag. Gen- 

urprise visit to Tokyo is just 

Di ig the next 18 months, 

losives dropped upon Japan will 

Yipponese not to play with 

> rats will squeal 

1d squirm when trap] n their own filthy 
backyard. They can’t take it. Hari-kari will 


be as potent a weapon ;¢ he bombs them- 
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Again we shall say in the words of Francis 
Scott Key, “And where is that band who so 
vauntingly swore, that the havoc of war and 
the battle’s confusion, a home and a country 
should leave us no more? Their blood has 
wash'd out their foul footstep’s pollution, 
no refuge could save the hireling or slave 
from the terror of fight or the gloom of the 
grave.” 

Yes; through six wars we have followed the 
Star-Spangled Banner to victory. The first 
Army over which it waved comprised only 
35,000 men. Little did that small, ill- 
equipped Army think that some day the 
same Stars and Stripes would fly over a con- 
quering army and air force of some four mil- 
lion and more men. That flag now, as in 
Revolutionary days, is a star of hope to con- 
quered and enslaved people in every part of 
the globe. We should, therefore, remember 
on this Flag Day, as our Commander in Chief 
suggested in his proclamation of March Q, 
that “we are not fighting alone. In this plan- 
etary war We are a part of the great whole; we 
are fighting shoulder to shoulder with the 
valiant peoples of the United Nations, the 
massed angered forces of common humanity. 
Unless all triumph, all will fail.” 

Today we honor not only our own flag, but 
the flag of those countries who are fighting 
with us, both in spirit and in person. To 
those who fight with us in spirit we promise 
freedom. To those who are fighting by our 
side we promise our strongest support. 

The United Nations will win, if we give our 
soldiers the necessary tools. Supplying 
weapons for our boys is your job and mine. 
In order to give them the best in the quick- 
est available time, we cannot value freedom 
too lightly. We had better lose our tires, our 
sugar, our gasoline, for the moment, rather 
than lose them forever under a dictator’s rule. 
This exigency is more important than any 
local, sectional, or national problem. This is 
a world necessity that eats savagely at our 
very existence. It is this compulsion which 
will keep our flag flying in the spirit of 
American progress. We must win this war 
for civilization. Otherwise we are lost 
forever. 

And when we win, we cannot stand still. 
The flag must march forward. We cannot 
recoil into our once complacent shells and 
ignore the rest of the world. Isolationism is 
dead forever. Wherever the forces of dark- 
ness predominate, America must take the 
lead in the establishment of liberty and law. 
We can and must qualify as master organizers 
and master builders around the globe—not 
by the whip and the lash and the sword, not 
through the execution of thousands of hos- 
tages, but through, under, and by the princi- 
ples of Christianity, as only a free people can 
understand, cherish, and administer them. 

The forces of reaction and tyranny must be 
abolished for the new order that is in the 
making. We must purge the world of military 
heathens and bestial despots, who are at- 
tempting to bankrupt the family of nations 
in the religious, economic, social, and political 
ficids. Only by destroying the weeds of evil 
to the very ends of their tendrils can America 
live in the green fields of peace. America 
must comprehend and adopt this far-reach- 
ing international viewpoint, if she is to pre- 
vent the babe in arms from being another 
World War victim 25 years from now 

I do not underestimate the cost of the ac- 
complishment of this objective. I realize 
that it may take years for the United Nations 
to gain complete victory and to work out a 
just peace. But time, labor, and money can- 
not be considered as limitations upon our 
efforts to regenerate the world. Treachery, 
duplicity, infamy, and slavery must be ban- 
ished from the earth to prevent for all time 
the blood of American youth from again being 
spilled in battle upon every continent. 

There must be a moratorium for all time to 
come on the sorrow and pain brought to the 
hearts of American mothers by cold and cruel 
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war. The peoples of the world must be given 
the opportunity to live, not to die. Young 
America has been living 150 years. Surely 
from our rich and glorious experience we can 
give freedom from fear, freedom of speech, 
freedom of the press, freedom of religion to 
people everywhere who suffer under the mili- 
tary yoke of bondage and brutality. 

Years ago, although our great President 
saw the present catastrophe approaching, he 
Said, “I hate war.” Today he and every 
American, engulfed in the most calamitous 
War man has ever known, still hate war. As 
we work and produce and fight we vow that 
this war must be the last obstacle in civiliza- 
tion’s march of progress. We look to our 
Commander in Chief to lead us to complete 
victory. We have unbounded faith in the 
destiny of America and her ideals. Our 
belief in the God-given rights of man is 
unshaken. 

In the midst of a crazed, war-torn world I 
proclaim that the United Nations are on the 
threshold of a new day. America must be 
the first to greet the dawn. She must stand 
by, and when the dusk comes on she must be 
able to see silhouetted against the rose tones 
of the west Liberty’s figure with the torch of 
light and freedom held high against the 
horizon. 

We must work to the end that liberty shall 
reign in every country. We must establish a 
world order in which nations can live side 
by side in peace and prosperity. We must 
insure for every individual the right of life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. Only 
when this objective is attained can every 
man appreciate the immortal words of Scott: 
“Breathes there the man with soul so dead, 
who never to himself hath said, this is my 
own, my native land.” 


Address of Hon. Dean Acheson Before 
Italian-American Rally 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS D’ALESANDRO, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 15, 1942 


Mr. D’ALESANDRO. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following address 
of the Honorable Dean Acheson, Assist- 
ant Secretary of State, on June 2, 1942, 
at the auditorium of the south Interior 
Building, Washington, D. C., before the 
Italian-American rally: 


I am honored in the invitation of the 
Mazzini Society and of the Italian-American 
Labor Council, to address tonight this im- 
pressive gathering of fellow-countrymen. 

On this day, which is dedicated to the 
memory of Garibaldi, that great fighter for 
the freedom of Italy, Americans of Italian 
descent are once more reaffirming their de- 
termination to play their full part in the 
battle for American and world freedom. 
Once more a message of hope goes across 
the ocean—as in the days of Garibaldi—to the 
Italian people, again oppressed and prostrated 
under foreign domination. 

The people of Italy have been dragged into 
this war against all their true instincts and 
interests by the blind ambition of one man, 
and a small clique of adventurers and 
“Quislings.” 

Two years have passed from the day when 
Mussolini embarked on what he expected to 
be a short and profitable war adventure. 
Certainly he did not anticipate that, 2 years 








after this declaration of war on France and 
Britain, he would find himself not only in 
the position of a despised vassal, but con- 
fronted by a world coalition, which included 
the Government and people of the United 
States of America. 

Our countrymen of Italian descent know 
that the Government of the United States, 
did all that was in its power to prevent the 
catastrophe of lItaly’s intervention in 
Hitler’s war. This is possibly still unknown 
to the Italian people, who have been denied 
for many years all knowledge that did not 
suit the interests of their dictator. But the 
record is clear. It is a record of the efforts of 
this Government for peace and friendship, 
and of the guilt of the dictator. 

In the spring of 1940, after the Nazis had 
smashed through the Lowlands and when 
France was on the verge of collapse, President 
Roosevelt was informed by Ambassador Phil- 
lips that Mussolini had decided to enter the 
war on the side of Germany. The President 
took direct and personal steps, in an attempt 
to stop that calamity. He gave his assurance 
that this Government would lend its weight 
to seeing that any agreement which might be 
reached through negotiations would be faith- 
fully executed. Mussolini replied that nego- 
tiations looking toward a peaceful settlement 
such as the President had suggested were 
“contrary to the spirit of fascism” and that 
he intended to retain what he called his 
freedom of action. The public knows that 
on June 10 Mussolini plunged his 45,000,000 
fellow countrymen into a disastrous and 
futile war. 

The record bears full evidence of the fact 
that President Roosevelt went to the limit 
of his efforts to keep the Italian people out of 
the war. It shows the arrogance, conceit, and 
folly of the Fascist dictator who, in his con- 
tempt for peace and democracy, underrated— 
to his sorrow—the determination and 
strength of the free peoples of the world. 

War against France, a nation so close to 
Italy by common bonds of culture and tra- 
dition, was an unspeakable crime. So was 
Mussolini’s war against England, which shat- 
tered an old tradition of friendship. Yet 
more follies and crimes were to come. In the 
fall of 1940, Mussolini dragged the Italian 
people into war against Greece, a land for 
whose independence Italian patriots had 
fought and died. A year later, Mussolini 
made the final blunder, the declaration of 
war against the United States, which had 
been discovered by an Italian, named after an 
Italian, and to the forging of which into a 
nation millions of Italians had given the full 
measure of their lives and work 

This catalog of outrages cannot be imputed 
simply to the aberrations and miscalculations 
of the man Mussolini. It finds its roots in 
the gospel of dictatorship, unbridled ambi- 
tion, and contempt for freedom and democ- 
racy which have been from the very beginning 
identified with fascism. 

But fascism is not the product of the spirit 
or the mind of the Italian people or of the 
history of Italy. Not even all the dramatics 
of Mussolini over 20 years could create that 
illusion. So it is right that a clear line be 
drawn between fascism and the Italian peo- 
ple. We must see clearly that Mussolini’s 
infamous “stab in the back” of June 1940 
was also a thrust to the heart of the Italian 
people 

Machiavelli—of whom Mussolini pretends 
to be a disciple— warned rulers against enter- 
ing into a compact with a more powerful 
ruler. The penalty that the Italian dic- 
tator—and, unfortunately, the Italian peo- 
ple—have to pay for having disregarded that 
principle is only too apparent. Italy today 
finds itself reduced to the status of a mere 
appendage to Hitler’s empire, and must live 
on the crumbs which fall from his table. 
It has to rely on the Germans for industrial 
materials. It is being stripped of its agri- 





cultural resources, and has to accept food 
rations vastly inferior to those of Germany 
and even of some of the occupied countries. 
Its skilled workers are being combed out from 
Italian industries, and hundreds of thousands 
of farmers are taken from their fields to sup- 
ply fodder for the German masters. Ger- 
mans are in control of Italy—in control of 
economic life, of administration, of police. 
The common man of Italy, long deprived 
of his rights, finds himself helpless and with- 
out hope. 

It is to this common man of Italy that the 
implications of Mussolini’s war against the 
United States are clearer than to anybody 
else; for he knows about America far more 
than his Fascist rulers. He knows that the 
American people were never the enemy, but 
were the traditional friends of the Italian 
people. Never before in their history have 
Italy and the United States been at war. 
He looks across the ocean for light and hope. 

And so it was natural that Americans of 
Italian descent should answer the challenge 
of Mussolini’s war in unity of purpose with 
all other Americans, and take their place in 
the front ranks of the fight for American 
freedom. 

The loyalty and patriotism of these Ameri- 
cans have not surprised this Government, 
however much may have been the disappoint- 
ment to Mussolini and his propaganda ma- 
chine. For Americans of Italian descent not 
only stand fully and unreservedly with Amer- 
ica, and all that America stands for; they 
also realize that America and the United 
Nations are the trustees for the future of 
the land of their fathers. 

The President of the United States has 
made it clear that the liberation of the 
Italian and other peoples from the military 
cliques which hold them in their clutches is 
one of the war aims of the United Nations. 
Fascism must be destroyed—Mussolini and 
his fellow gangsters must be rooted out. But 
for the Italian people the Atlantic Charter 
furnishes the pledge which is essential to 
their restoration to a free and full life—the 
enjoyment with all states, great or small, vic- 
tors or vanquished, of access on equal terms 
to the trade and raw materials of the world. 
Without this access Italy cannot live. Mus- 
solini has cut it off and chosen to gamble 
instead upon a vassal’s pickings in Hitler’s 
new order. But the final choice lies with 
the Italian people. We cannot doubt what 
it will be; for they know from bitter experi- 
ence the miseries of the road along which 
they have been led. They know, too, that 
those miseries must continue with increasing 
intensity until they destroy the cause of 
them, and reestablish themselves in the line 
of their own traditions as one of the free 
peoples of the earth. 

Let us, all of us, bend our every effort on 
the supreme task which lies before us—to 
win the war. Victory will make freedom 
secure here in America, and will break the 
chains of all the oppressed. It will make the 
Italian people once more the arbiters of their 
own destiny. Victory for America means 
freedom for Italy. 





A Nation’s Call to Duty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. JOSEPH J. O'BRIEN 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 15, 1942 


Mr. O’BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
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marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing address of J. Edgar Hoover, Di- 
rector, Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
at St. John’s University Law School, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., June 11, 1942: 


Tempestuous times in a _ war-inflamed 
world add a deep note of seriousness to the 
happiness of your commencement day. 
World events have deprived you of the im- 
mediate choice of your life’s work. You are 
leaving the yesterday of scholastic life and 
stepping into a realistic today when your 
Nation is nobly struggling to maintain all of 
the concepts of civilization which you have 
taken for granted. Peaceful pursuits for 
which you planned must be postponed until 
we succeed in another task—the defeat of 
the destructive forces of totalitarianism. 
You are being called to duty for your coun- 
try. You must, as Americans, answer the 
call to public service. This year, instead of 
choosing, you are chosen for a crusade to 
protect this, our beloved land, from the sav- 
agery of those who would destroy our God, 
our homes, and our country. 

From the dawn of civilization, nations have 
warred in order that humanity might have 
peace and justice. With bloody swords and 


bludgeoning fists, the aggressors have en- 
deavored to stifle prayers of peace. Through- 
out the ages, peaceful peoples have been 


forced to fight or submit to tyranny 

But the recurrence of war should not dash 
all hope, because there is an answer. Sci- 
ence, however, is not the answer. Science as 


applied to war merely enables men more 
skillfully to destroy each other. Commerce 
cannot supply the answer. Education in it- 


self is not the answer. Highly educated na- 
tions at times have been the most mili- 
taristic. Progress and civilization are 
the answer, for they do not make men un- 
selfish. Human nature, intoxicated by greed, 
vengeance, and the quest of power, manu- 
facturers the incidents which cause wars. 
These forces of evil can be overcome Only by 
a superior force of spiritual development that 
brings justice to ail peoples. The ans 
our hope is a speedy and decisive victory in 
this war and a long-lasting peace predicated 
upon sound Christian and democratic 
ciples 


wer to 





In the quest for universal justice, we can 
hold our heads high in the realization that 
America has never fought an unjust war. 
We have fought only to uphold Christian 
principles in order that America might live 
in freedom under God But now, as never 
before, our Nation calls us to a reconsecra- 
tion of our talents, our energie and our 


spirits. Nothing less will destroy forever 
the Axis forces and the pagan evil behind their 
stand. We must win—justice must be tri- 
umphant. Then, we will have won the pe 
we lost 24 years ago 

Today, we should benefit fr« 
takes of the past 20 years W 
ourselves to become soft and compromisi! 
making concessions to wrong wh I 
ference with our personal indulgences and 
pleasures would have béen the price t é 
paid to further the principles of democracy, 
We Americans allowed the spirit of Ameri- 
canism to be drugged with alien ideologies 


planted here by the henchmen of foreign 
dictators and even lent our support to pacifis 
groups fathered by these same henchmen in 
their planned efforts to blind us to the real 
peril which faces us. We can be peace-loving 
and yet remain uncompromising Justice 


has no middle ground. The very word be- 
comes a hollow mockery when it is compro- 
mised with wrong. Happily, America has 
her youth to depend on With your f1 
outiook and real zest for living you will acce 


the responsibilities which today are thrust 
upon your capable shoulders, sustained b 
teachings and examples fron 1 


benefited here in the past 
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As you seek success in the competition be- 
tween men, stand by the principle of “no 
compromise” where decency must bow to 
wrong. The members of graduating classes 
this year have been reared in an era which 
considered success in superficial terms. 
Some thought that power and influence were 
criteria of success; others looked upon wealth 
as the yardstick. Few, unfortunately, have 
sought to measure success in terms of Chris- 

in service. In the turbulent days that lie 

i, however, success must take on a new 
meaning. t must be measured in the broad 
and beneficent terms of unselfish service to 
mankind 

All of us are inspired and thrilled by the 
exploits of the early colonists who settled on 
our eastern shores, by the patriots who fought 
for our freedom, by the pioneers who opened 
the westward trails. Those courageous men 
and women unselfishly dedicated their lives 
to service that liberty-loving Americans in 
future generations might live and enjoy free- 
dom under law. Those were the times when 
faith in God, superior physical endurance, 
high courage, utter fearlessness, and the 
ability to thrive on adversity were requisites 
of success. Today those same attributes 
must be duplicated by our country’s de- 
fenders if we are to preserve America for 
tomorrow 

We live in a mechanized age which tends 
to make man subservient to machinery. 
Simple living and honest toil have bowed to 
ease and superficial thinking. Derision of ex- 
pression of faith in God, accompanied with 
a veneer of agnosticism, has too often raised 
ts head over the tried and true devotion to 
the rugged teachings of Christ, creating the 
shallow m sophistication and 
travestying the better fundamentals of life. 
Our democratic way of life rests upon the 
undamental principles of dignity of man 
and his right to freedoms, esSential for the 
well-being of his nature, but all the free- 
ijioms we hear sO much about will vanish 
without the practice of our Christian faith. 

There is no easy road or magical formula 
for succe: It resolves itself to funaa- 
mentals, the chief of which is a motivating 
spirit of service. For all who seek liberty 
under law, it means integrity, industry, im- 
aginatic init ve, and character. With 

eS a readiness to fight in order that 
principles and peaceful pursuits shall pre- 
le t win this world-rocking strug- 
will be no opportunity for service 
we are now engaged in a 

r self-preservation 
aays, 


ess of 


these 


ying which increasingly 
greater for the good of 
d, we may suffer setbacks, but we dare 
untry’s crisis. Failure would 
use of ignorance, lack of abil- 
rgy insofar as the people 
neerned. Failure would re- 
have been over- 

y in selfish pur- 

the fruit from the leaves. 

t a straight course to con- 

nd protect the home front 
of history open before us, one 
lesson out No great 
zation ever perished solely by 
vaders. When nati have 

t was due to internal disintegra- 
tecting the home front and 
effort to furnishing the mate- 
beloved country’s 


sacr 


ifice 


ur « 


t bus} 


stands 


ns 


power our 


eaches its fullest flower in love 
time of national emergency. 

utward manifestation 
of inner nvictic It is the motivating 
kes men challenge the tank and 

ree which 
their nation is 
f great deeds. It 
forgetfulness of 
fires burning and 


Wives, and sisters 


m is the ¢ 


submarine atriotism is that fi 
makes men rise 
menaced. It is 

ytly described as 


the home 


as one W 


tne moider 


1en 








stanch and true. Patriotism stems from ne- 
cessity like the law of self-preservation. 

Patriotism, translated into action for the 
public good, is a noble virtue—but it is too 
often the refuge of scoundrels. A false 
sense of patriotism, like bigotry, leads man 
into treacherous pitfalls. Vigilantes who 
condemn without knowing, who suspect and 
oppress without cause, become the tools of 
tyranny. Even in times such as these, when 
there should be unity of thought and con- 
cert of action by liberty-loving peoples to 
stop the common foe, we find envy, jealousy, 
hatred, malice, and even revenge seeking 
justification in the false name of patriotism, 
leading neighbor to distrust neighbor with- 
out cause. True patriotism unites a coun- 
try’s people in times of national peril. 

Hitler’s much vaunted boast that he could 
deal with America when he chose, and the 
outburst of fatuous ego of the Japanese 
war lord that he would dictate peace terms 
in the White House, show how misguided 
these enemies of humanity have been. 
True, they hit first. But we are only be- 
ginning The time will come when the 
Nazis and Japs will have to eat their words. 

America is on the march. No dictator can 
long withstand our terrific assault once we 
get into action. But in fighting Hitlerism 
and all it stands for, we still have the rack- 
eteers and the lawless to battle at home. 
This is not a new fight; crime we have al- 
ways had. 

There was a time when lawlessness swept 
through the land like a pestilence. Other- 
wise good citizens were so busy with their 
golf or bridge scores that what was happen- 
ing all about them mattered little. Under- 
world alliances became so powerful that 
they spread and grew like weeds in some 
communities, grasping control of the up- 
perworld. Every citizen paid a huge tribute 
to racketeers and gangsters who scoffed at 
decency in any form. 

Gangsters contributed with a flourish to 
the campaigns of corrupt political machines. 
In return, they demanded concessions to op- 
erate their ruthless rackets. Then, something 
happened. One by one, public-spirited citi- 
zens arose in righteous indignation They 
fearlessly testified in criminal cases, they wei- 
comed jury duty, and corrupt political ma- 
chines in city after city were crushed. With 
this rise in civic spirit and shouldering of 
the responsibility of citizenship, came more 
effective law enforcement, and a stiffening of 
the moral fiber of our people 

Less than 10 years ago, in battling the kid- 
naping menace, one of the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation’s biggest jobs was to secure the 
cooperation of the citizens involved. Time 
after time, we had our first reports of kidnap- 
ng and other crimes from the underworld 
itself. Then when we sought the citizens’ 
cooperation, we were frequently hindered in 
our efforts to get the facts. This refusal to 
accept civic responsibility definitely aided the 
underworld. Had it not been for an ex- 
treme sense of guliibility and an attitude of 
apathy on the part of too many citizens, 
foreign agents by the hundreds would not 
have flocked to America to sow their poisonous 
hates, too often with the aid of American 
citizens 

We of the Federal Bureau of Investigation 
were seriously handicapped time and again 
by the obstructionist efforts of those who had 
been beguiled by sinister apostles of hate in 
creating confusion and blocking prepared- 
ness. In many of the espionage cases we 
have handled, the initial information came 
from persons far removed from spheres of 
spy activities. Even after the arrests of ene- 
mies of our country, persons of good repute 
were so beguiled that they actually sought 
to bring pressure to bear in a useless attempt 
to influence the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion in the discharge of its duty 

The Nation's call to duty to fight on the 
battle fronts also brings us the task of seeing 
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that justice is afforded every person, foreign 
and native-born. There are thousands upon 
thousands of God-fearing people who have 
sought our shores as a refuge from tyranny 
and oppression. It is our duty to protect 
those who have kept themselves above re- 
proach. Here again, however, we must be 
realistic. The first duty of the day is to 
protect our own homeland. The rights of all 
Americans transcend any privileges of a few 
who would destroy our way of life. 

Our Nation was founded by liberty-loving 
peoples from all parts of the world. Once 
they entered the portals of our freedom under 
law, they left behind Old World loyalties. 
However, some alien groups have endeavored 
to transplant foreign oppressions and noxious 
“isms” to our native soil. Such was the 
mission of the German-American Bund and 
Japanese organizations by the score. To them, 
America must say, “You must live as Ameri- 
cans.” This applies to the espousers of all 
Godless and treacherous “isms.” These brig- 
ands of American freedom too long roamed 
at will, sowing their obnoxious seeds of hate 
and discontent. 

The fifth column of confusion, intimida- 
tion, and destruction, which undermined 
many occupied countries was no real sur- 
prise to some people. It was a surprise to a 
populace that had been lulled into a false 
sense of security by propaganda purveyors. 
Only lands that put vigilance and security 
first have been saved from this insidious and 
deadly military weapon. 

Democracy finds its level in the character 
of its citizens. The home is the first line of 
defense of our democracy. Therefore, you 
graduates should resolve here and now to 
dedicate yourselves to the task of preserving 
the traditional foundations of the American 
home. 

The home, in many ways, is imperiled. 
When the home is destroyed, everything in 
our civilization crashes to its doom. Satis- 
faction of selfish desires destroys the things 
of value. In far too many homes reverence 
of God does not exist. Religion and the 
guidance of God are not sufficiently con- 
sidered. The home is threatened by a social 
world filled with frivolities and surrounded 
by a confusion of silly theories that disre- 
gard the lessons which courageously guided 
such stalwart leaders as Washington, Lin- 
coln, Lee, and a host of patriots, both men 
and women, who gave America its fiber and 
steadfast foundation. 

When the home totters, a nation weakens. 
Every day it is my task to review the histories 
of scores who obey only the laws of their 
own choosing. Always the one thing that 
stands out is a lack of moral responsibility 
and any feeling of religious conviction. This 
is not difficult to understand if we merely 
read some of the literature of writers who 
decry religion and argue that distance from 
God makes for happiness. While we fight for 
religious freedom, we must also fight the li- 
cense sought by the atheist and those who 
ridicule, scoff, and belittle others who would 
seek spiritual strength. 

The crime problem is a problem of the 
home. It is a lack of religious training in 
the home and the school that usually breeds 
criminals. If this country ever hopes to 
root out crime, it must begin at the cradle. 
It must instill in the youth through re- 
ligious instruction a moral sense. With al- 
most 20 percent of all persons arrested under 
21 years of age, the challenge becomes real. 
Present trends showing an increase in 
lawlessness are not heartening. Wartime 
abandon, broken homes, fewer recreational 
facilities, greater Opportunities for inexpe- 
rienced youth to earn large salaries are the 
factors creating the problem. Gocd homes 
are the answer. We can protect those homes 
by surrounding them with decent careers of 
public service. There is nothing new in these 
principles, but there is a desperate need today 
for the practice of them, earnestly and 
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stanchly, by parents, teachers, public officials 
and all Americans worthy of the name. 

While many of you who graduate from this 
fine university here today will take your place 
in the ranks of the armed services, there exist 
many opportunities for others of you in the 
field of public service. It is a formidable task 
to preserve the normal, desirable, and tradi- 
tional American way of life in every possible 
and conceivable manner during the period of 
national emergency. Only those who believe 
implicitly in the American way can Safely be 
entrusted with that task. One of the great- 
est threats to democracy in our country can 
be the lack of interest among American citi- 
zens in their Government leaders who have 
the power to decide and exercise American 
policies. True defense of a democracy is 
made with mind, and soul, and body. Dedi- 
cate yourselves to a definite contribution in 
your country’s service. 

In a career of public service, there will be 
times when you will be discouraged. Others 
will gain the benefits, you will have the 
heartaches. Each decision may mean new 
enemies. The penalties of public service are 
ingratitude, denunciation, petty jealousies, 
unjust accusations, and vicious smears. 
There is compensation, however, in the 
knowledge of a job well done for a country 
worth serving and worth saving. 

Freedom under law finds its highest ex- 
pression in America. It is the translation of 
high ideals into practical life. Nowhere in 
the world do people enjoy so many blessings— 
spiritual and material—yet, if we would pre- 
serve these we must do our duty. There is 
no higher calling than the dedication of all 
of your talents, all of your energy, and all of 
your training to the perpetuation of these 
precious ideals. As you leave this institution 
today, your goal is set, your path clearly 
defined. The challenge is made, the burden 
is upon you to prove your fitness for the 
blessings that are yours as Americans. Your 
Nation today calls you to duty—to the high 
calling of patriotic service, to the reviving of 
traditional homes, and to the discharge of 
your moral and civic responsibilities. To 
answer this call means sacrifices which will 
bring great rewards. Physical and mental 
development alone are not sufficient, for 
without spiritual strength your lives will be 
thwarted and futile. Our Nation was or- 
dained from on high and from on high comes 
our inspiration, our strength, and the call to 
service that has echoed down the ages, “. ‘ 
Stand fast in the faith, quit you like men, be 
strong.” 





Flag Day, 1942 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 15, 1942 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave ‘to extend my remarks, I include 
herein a Flag Day address delivered June 
14, 1942, at the annual Flag, Day celebra- 
tion sponsored by the Benevolent, Pro- 
tective Order of Elks, Lodge No. 54, of 
Lima, Ohio. 

The address follows: 

Mr. Chairman, members of Elks Lodge No 
54, comrades, und fellow Americans, it is 
needless for me to express my deep apprecia- 
tion for the privilege of participating in your 
splendid Flat Day celebration. The entire 
program is in keeping with the traditional 
record of loyalty and devotion to the flag 





for which the Benevolent and Protective Or- 
der of Elks has long been distinguished. 

By the same token, the American Legion, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United States, 
and other veteran organizations have little 
need for any explanation as to the source of 
their patriotism, since the pages of American 
history are replete with the deeds of valor of 
those who have served in the armed forces 
during the various periods in which the safety 
of the Nation was endangered. 

Finally, the entire population of Lima and 
vicinity is to be warmly commended for the 
great outpouring of citizens that manifests 
the undying love and the high patriotic 
ideals of this typical American community. 

It is useless repetition to dwell at length 
on the history of the flag of our country. 
Every school child has learned of its signifi- 
cance and the naturalized citizen regards it 
as the priceless emblem of his new-found 
freedom. But despite the fact that we pride 
ourselves on our sense of appreciation for 
the liberties we enjoy under the protection 
of Old Glory, there is the danger of our fall- 
ing into human error by taking too much for 
granted and of adopting a passive attitude 
in regard to our respect for the Stars and 
Stripes. 

To combat this spirit of smugness, Flag 
Week serves the purpose of rekindling the 
fire of patriotism that burns in the heart of 
every true American. 

This year we have added reasons for re- 
dedicating ourselves to the ideals of this 
great Republic which are so eloquently sym- 
bolized as we meditate on the heroic deeds 
of American manhood as they defend our 
cherished flag on every continent of the 
world. 

As we gather today to pay a tribute of love 
and devotion to the emblem of our country, 
we are vividly reminded of the fact that 
hundreds of young men from this vicinity 
are standing shoulder to shoulder with mil- 
lions of other freedom-loving Americans en- 
gaged in the present conflict as members of 
the armed forces of the United States. 

The American flag is unfurled to the breeze 
in Australia, Ireland, China, South America, 
and the southwest Pacific. It proudly waves 
in Africa, Russia, Java, Macassar Strait, and 
the Coral Sea, heralding to the world that 
the United States is on a mission of world 


peace 
In Bataan Peninsula and the Philippine 
Islands the flag has temporarily been re- 


placed through the treacherous acts of a sup- 
posedly friendly nation—Japan. But, mark 
you, this reversal has only served to empha- 
size the avenging spirit of America and the 
war lords of Japan will pay for their das- 
tardly action a thousand fold. Yes, in the 
near future the Stars and Stripes will float 
proudly again over the Philippines, Corregi- 
dor, and Bataan Peninsula, as America’s an- 
swer to the heroic courage of those splendid 


American heroes who yielding their lives in 
defense of their flag. 
From the birth of the flag 165 years ago 


to the present day, the red, white, and blue 
banner of this Nation has served as a symbol 
of justice and freedom. Our national em- 
blem represents a truly great Nation as it 
waves to the breeze from thousands of busy 
industries, the production records of which 
are astounding the whole world. The broad 
stripes of red symbolize the blood that was 
shed in freedom’s cause, while the 
stripes represent the purity of the pri 
upon which the Government was built; 
background of blue depicts the loyalty 
devotion of our founding fathers. The stars 
are a symbol of freedom, a principle that is 
a foreign word to many nations of the world 

To the oppressed peoples in every clime 
the American flag has long been the banner 
of salvation from the tyrannical rulers that 
have placed them in bondage and servitude 
Next to God, it is their lone beacon and only 
ray of hope to guide them during these dark 
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and troublesome days. You have only to 
ask the foreign-born citizen who is now a 
naturalized American of the joy that flooded 
his heart as he gained his citizenship and felt 
the protecting folds of Old Glory as he began 
life anew in his adopted country, if you 
wish to learn the respect and reverence the 
Stars and Stripes hold in the hearts of man- 
kind. 

But do we Americans fully realize the 
cherished possession we have as a Nation of 
free men? It is regrettable that at times we 
fail to fully appreciate the magnitude and 
greatness of America and the majesty and 
grandeur of our flag. 

We are heirs to a country founded upon 
sacrifices and American history is replete 
with the suffering and privations that have 
been the common lot of all citizens since the 
birth of this Nation. 

The Pilgrims landed on Plymouth Rock in 
1620 and their first act was to utter a prayer 
of thanksgiving to Almighty God for the 
opportunity to reach a new land where they 
might begin life anew and endeavor to erase 
from their minds the persecution that drove 
them from their native land. 

In order to fashion communities out of 
the dense wilderness, the Pilgrim Fathers 
were confronted with a gigantic task as they 
found savage tribes of Indians resenting the 
white man’s intrusion and, as a result, the 
pages of American history are crimson with 
the blood of American pioneers shed in the 
Indian wars. 

The task of welding together the Thirteen 
Original Colonies was accompanied by count- 
less sacrifices that reveal the character and 
stamina of our founding fathers. 

Every school child is conversant with the 
sacrifices of Washington and his men as they 
knelt in the snow at Valley Forge and im- 
plored Divine help for the cause of freedom 
to which they had dedicated their lives. With 
faith, courage, and determination they faced 
a difficult task as the forces of despair and 
defeat lurked in the shadows. The indomita- 
ble qualities of Washington and his men 
together with the countless hardships endured 
have made their conduct a shining example 
of the true spirit of American sacrifice 

With the ratification of the Constitution 
by the several States, our Nation as a repub- 
lic took form and began to take its place 
among the nations of the world. Showing 
prompt signs of development due to the un- 
tiring initiative and the preserving attitude 
of the founders of the Republic, as a nation 
we began to assume real stature in our rela- 
tionship with the other nations of the world. 
We were young, progressive, and blessed with 
leaders who were imbued with an abiding 
faith and long-range vision, and by endless 
sacrifices we were destined to expand and 
have our influence felt throughout the 

Immediatel 
challenged when 


world 
y our right among nation 
freedom 
denied us, and the War of 1812 followed as a 
sequel to this threat to our security as a Na 


Mexic 


8S was 


of the seas was 


tion. That war, and the war 
which followed in 1846, like ev 
conflict from the dawn of creati 

many sacrifices before we succeeded ir 
taining our rights as a Nation, and especially 
as determined by the War of 1812, to 
antee our ships the unbridled right to sail 





the commerce lanes of the world unmolested 
and under the protection of our flag 

The great Civil War followed the conflict 
with Mexico and shook the very foundations 
of the Republic as brother took up arms 
against his brother in an effort to divide the 
Union With prayer and sacrifice, men and 
women united once again in the holy cause 
of liberty, and, heeding President Lincoln's 
call for volunteers, the manpower of the 


North responded from every commun 
Spite untold sacrifices. The clarion 
“the Union is in danger” proved 

only sparkplug needed to separate the man- 
hood of the North from their lov 
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they rallied in increasing numbers to Lin- 
coln’s call from every city, town, and hamlet. 

With the victory of the Union forces came 
the huge burden of rehabilitation. The strife 
that threatened to dissolve the Union had 
been settled with great sacrifice, involving a 
huge loss of human life and a considerable 
sum of money for a Nation that was experi- 
encing its first century of existence. 

Following the Civil War, a little over a 
quarter of a century elapsed until the Span- 
ish-American War brought new problems and 
again, as before, the Nation was called upon 
to make more sacrifices. The ringing slogan, 
“Remember the Maine” was the signal for 
an outpouring of the manpower of the Nation 
as they rushed with patriotic fervor to de- 
fend the Nation and to avenge the sinking 
of the battleship Maine. 

Disregarding the horrors of yellow fever 
and malaria, the American forces succeeded 
in avenging the insults of Spain, and at the 
close of the war looked forward with faith 
and courage to the future welfare of the 
country as the twentieth century rapidly 
approached 

From the close of the Spanish-American 
War to the declaration of war with Germany 
on April 6, 1917, America continued to grow 
as the country developed from coast to coast. 
But while war was absent at different inter- 
vals from the birth of the Nation there were 
periods known as panics, in which the souls 
of men were tried as they fought courageously 
for the right to earn a living and rear their 
families in peace and Security. 

When the war clouds gathered over Eu- 
rope in 1914 and it was realized by the sink- 
ing of the Lusitania in 1917 that the Kaiser’s 
threat to the peace of the world included this 
hemisphere, close to 5,000,000 men and women 
donned the uniform of their country and 
prepared to endure sacrifices as the manpower 
and resources of the Nation were pooled with 
those of our Alli¢és—our friends across the 
seas—to the end that we might become 
partners in a common cause—to keep the 
light of individual freedem burning in the 
hearts of mankind 

Then came the Armistice on November 11, 
1918, and America returned to its post-war 
duties of dealing with the aftermath of war 
and, at the same time, extending a helping 
hand anu a counselling voice to our Allies 
who had the same task to perform in re- 
storing their ravaged countries 

As America with loving hands and in rever- 
ence and ewe buried her soldier dead, whose 
blood hac irrigated the meadows of Europe, 
there was indelibly impressed on our hearts 
the true spirit of sacrifice, as ships arrived in 
American ports, returning the bodies of 
American youth to their native soil. In 
unison and with tear-dimmed eyes we com- 
pleted our sorrowful duty exclaiming: “This 
war was a war to end wars—it must not hap- 
pen again!’ 

With the traditional faith and courage that 
had made us shty nation, we took inven- 
tory of our resources and we began once more 
the huge task of converting the Nation to a 
cetime basis. Every country churchyard 

ted the spectacle of fresh graves con- 

xy the mortal remains of a percentage of 
s of 1917-18—a constant and grim 
the sacrifices of the Pilgrim 
ishington’s and Lincoln’s men, 
h-American War, were again re- 
ew chapter of American his- 
rain had its boon com- 
as the costly premium to be 

the Nation 


we eth OS oe ot et ee 


gallant men 


rid-wide depre n reached 
across the four corners of the 
acrifices became the lot of 
erican family as hunger, unemploy- 
bankruptcy took its deadly toll in 


uisery and despair 


America faced this new challenge with a 
resolute will and a firm determination to 
cope with this peacetime enemy. Depres- 
sion like a giant termite gnawed at the very 
foundations of our American form of gov- 
ernment. For its companions other termites 
less significant but as ruthless and as deadly 
sought to take advantage of our economic 
ills, and by teaching false philosophies of 
government endeavored to undermine the 
structure of the American way of life. 

But America with the faith of our fathers 
and despite depression and its economic 
handicaps, launched a crusade to vanquish 
from our shores the sinister foreign “isms” 
that sought to destroy the faith, confidence, 
and loyalty of every citizen in his Govern- 
ment and its free institutions. 

True to America’s conquering spirit and 
aided by the realization that our Government 
was recognized the world over, as a mas- 
terpiece of statesmanship the 130,000,000 
freedom-loving Americans rededicated them- 
selves to the country that represented the 
greatest political ideal ever conceived. We 
had become great through love of country 
and willingness to sacrifice our very lives if 
need be in defense of our native land. 

With millions of aliens clamoring for ad- 
mittance to America as a refuge from perse- 
cution and oppression, this Nation had be- 
come famed the world over as a haven where 
all men were assured an equal oportunity to 
earn their own living, educate their chil- 
dren, and walk with their Lord and their 
God in their own way. To achieve this 
position as a nation, the sacrifices of our 
military heroes stood revealed, as the under- 
lying factor in our national development. 
Thus, the pioneering spirit of America that 
had characterized the new-born Nation from 
the days of the Pilgrims had fashioned a 
country that not only had the respect and 
admiration of our neighbors on the five 
continents but had established us as a world 
power 

Through the treachery of Japan, who on 
one hand professed friendship while in the 
other hand there was concealed a bloody 
dagger, we found ourselves on the morning 
of December 7, 1941, the victims of a das- 
tardly and devastating attack by a supposedly 
friendly nation. With the battle cry of “Re- 
member the Maine” transformed into the 
ringing challenge “Remember Pearl Harbor,” 
we found ourselves again involved in an all- 
out and total war. 

America, true to her traditions, again pre- 
pared to endure sacrifices because the coun- 
try that we revere, respect, and love was 
again threatened by the greatest war in all 
history 

At the present time we are locked in a 
death struggle with Hitler, Mussolini, and the 
war lords of Japan, who have embarked on a 
program of world destruction, as their hordes 
of hardened and trained soldiers are menac- 
ing every country who refuses to subscribe 
to their philosophy of government. This war 
is no child’s game. It is an all-embracing 
war involving more than half the area of 
the entire world and over half of its popu- 
lation. Practically all the resources of the 
whole world are being harnessed and used 
in the present gigantic struggle against the 
foes of mankind. 

To meet this death challenge, and inspired 
by the glorious deeds and sacrifices of our 
military and naval heroes, America once 
more has called upon the youth of the Nation 
as millions of young men continue to answer 
the clarion cry “Defend America!” 

With millions under arms and millions 
more to follow, the sacrifices of our fore- 
fathers on the field of battle are being pa- 
raded before our eyes as men and women of 
America assume the huge task that is before 
them. While the flower of American young 
manhood defends this Nation on the five 
continents of the world the sacrifices these 
patriots are making are being shared in a 
measure by the men and women who con- 
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tinue the battle on the home front. Yes; 
the word “sacrifice” is truly inscribed on the 
heart of every American worthy of the name. 

As we look about us this spirit of sacrifice 
is a living reality as men and women go about 
their daily tasks imbued with the faith and 
courage that have made America truly great. 
It is the spirit of a free people that causes the 
industries of the Nation and their faithful 
employees to turn out thousands of airplanes, 
tanks, antiaircraft, and machine guns from 
assembly lines that overnight were converted 
to wartime production. It is the spirit of 
America that has produced ships, rifles, and 
ammunition in quantities and at a pace that 
staggers the imagination of the peoples of 
the world and proclaims that America is truly 
@ great nation. 

But this remarkable feat of mass produc- 
tion that is astounding the world and proving 
our greatest ally in our fight for victory is 
not without its sacrifices. The war has 
touched the lives of every man, woman, and 
child in America and their daily routine is 
being constantly altered. For the first time 
in the history of our Nation wholesale ration- 
ing programs have been adopted which neces- 
sarily restrict the liberties of the individual. 
Yet they are of paramount necessity in pro- 
viding our armed forces with needed military 
equipment and supplies. Every phase of 
American life has been affected as the habits 
and customs of the people must conform to 
the urgent demands of war. 

Yet our sacrifices, we are told, are only be- 
ginning, and in the words of Price Admin- 
istrator Henderson, many more restrictions 
and on a vastly larger scale may be expected 
any moment. 

We have the assurance of officials of the 
Government that we will not only be ex- 
pected to furnish the manpower, materials, 
and food supplies in the present war, but 
that in the long run we are going to have 
to pay the bill. Yet these sacrifices that we 
are being called upon to endure are insig- 
nificant compared to the trials and tribula- 
tions of the peoples of Great Britain, France, 
Poland, Holland, and other nations who have 
directly felt the cruel lash of the Axis tyrants. 

And while we are on the subject of sacri- 
fice let us remember that a deserving tribute 
should be paid to the women of America 
for the part they have played, are playing, 
and will continue to play in the battle for 
freedom. The mothers of America have gone 
down into the valley of the shadow to bring 
forth sturdy sons upon whom this Nation now 
depends for its national existence. At the 
same time the wholesome influence of the 
American home plays a huge part in con- 
ditioning industrial workers for the mam- 
moth task they have in gearing the wheels 
of production to an all-time record. The 
wives and mothers of America are playing a 
vital role in the prosecution of this war, and 
truly merit the prayer of thanksgiving from 
the lips of every citizen—‘‘God bless the 
women of America!” 

Despite the huge sacrifices necessary to 
the perpetuation of America, we must remem- 
ber that human liberty cannot be measured 
in dollars and cents, nor in the denial of some 
commodity or luxury in life. 

We have before us two choices—on one 
hand we have the self-same sacrifices that 
were endured throughout the entire history 
of our Nation every time our flag was threat- 
ened. And enduring these sacrifices we shall 
receive as a just reward the guarantee of 
freedom, justice, and liberty. 

On the other hand, we can spurn the spirit 
of American sacrifice by insisting on living 
our lives in the same conventional way to 
which we are accustomed and, by so doing, 
suffer defeat and humiliation and become as 
a nation a mere pawn in the hands of Hitler 
and his puppets in Rome and Tokyo. 

We are told by the military heads of our 
Government that during 1917-18 five men at 
home were required during the World War 
to expend their full time and energy in war- 








time activity in order to support one Amer- 
ican soldier in the trenches of France. Today 
modern warfare is on a streamlined basis 
and it now requires the undivided effort and 
support of 18 men at home to support 1 
American soldier on the 5 continents of the 
world where our armed forces are in deadly 
combat in defense of our flag. 


We know that American boys died in the 
foxholes of Bataan, in China, and elsewhere 
because of lack of food, sleep, and military 
equipment. No true American wants to have 
the blood of any American soldier on his 
hands through failure to respond to the call 
for sacrifice in this hour of national peril. 
When we are asked to observe rationing pro- 
grams of gasoline, sugar, and countless com- 
modities that are certain to be rationed at a 
moment’s notice, let us remember the spirit 
of American sacrifice and that our denial of 
some luxury in life may be the means of 
assuring the safe return to some American 
mother of that son who at this moment is 
guarding our cherished flag on the far-flung 
battle fronts in this titanic world struggle 

Chiselers and grumblers are foreign to the 
American spirit of sacrifice. When the urge 
arises to find fault with some rationing pro- 
gram, let us truthfully ask ourselves, Am I 
one of those 18 men at home who is being 
faithful to the trust and confidence reposed 
in me by some American soldier, sailor, or 
marine? 

While the average American citizen is bend- 
ing every effort to cooperate in the all-out 
war effort, we have the spectacle of an organ- 
ized effort to destroy the confidence of the 
people of America in the Congress of the 
United States. 

Under the guise of aiding the national 
defense program of the Nation, smear artists 
have arisen throughout the Nation who are 
laboring day and night to destroy the public’s 
respect and confidence in their duly elected 
representatives. 

As we take an inventory of our na- 
tional greatness and meditate on our individ- 
ual obligations as free citizens in the great- 
est country on the face of the earth, I feel I 
could be charged with neglect of my patriotic 
duty as a Member of Congress were I to 
remain silent and not join the distinguished 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, the 
Honcrable SAMUEL RAYBURN, of Texas, when 
he expressed concern during a recent com- 
mencement address at Muhlenberg College 
over the fact that “in certain quarters there 
is a studied effort to destroy the faith and 
confidence of the American people in their 
elected representatives.” 

The smear campaign, which is being vigor- 
ously waged throughout the Nation, gives 
every evidence of a carefully planned attack 
on the constitutional guaranty that the 
American people—and they alone—have the 
inalienable right to decide the character and 
ability of those who shall represent them in 
the Halls of Congre's. This scurrilous move- 
ment is headed by individuals whose lives 
have been devoted to espousing radical doc- 
trines, and violent has been their indi- 
vidual views that in many cases not only has 
the Dies committee publicly branded them as 
being guilty of harboring and fostering un- 
American principles, but the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation in several specific cases has 
deemed it prudent not only to compile confi- 
dential information but to constantly shadow 
them in their daily activities. This band of 
so-called patriots comprises political theorists 
opposed to the American form of govern- 
ment, and has as their bedfellows Commu- 
nists and pinksters of every known hue. 
They have seized upon the present national 
crisis in the same fashion as they attempted 
during depression days to use the critical 
situation as an effective opportunity to con- 
tinue their insidious assault on the Consti- 
tution of the United States by the frenzied 
effort now in progress to destroy the faith and 
confidence of the American people in their 
elected representatives. 
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In the same breath these purveyors of for- 
eign isms seek to intimidate every Member 
of Congress by forcing him to abandon his 
God-given right to use his own conscience as 
his guide in determining legislative matters 
so essential to the preservation of the Ameri- 
can way of life. 

Should such a sinister force succeed in free 
America, you will witness the disintegration 
and collapse of this glorious Republic because 
of such Hitler-like tactics. 

But thank God the American people are 
not in the habit of being so easily deceived, 
but instead accept the age-old truth of the 
words of the immortal Lincoln: “You can 
fool some of the people all of the time, and 
all of the people some of the time, but you 
cannot fool all of the people all the time.” 

These foreign ideologists who are hell-bent 
on destroying Congress see in their action 
that should such an accomplishment be 
achieved they would complete the first step 
in regimenting the people of America. Like 
giant termites and operating under the cloak 
of alleged patriotism they seek to undermine 
a mighty bulwark of the Constitution—the 
right of the American people to exereise their 
voting franchise every 2 years in determin- 
ins; who shall be their elected Representa- 
tives in the Congress of the United States. 

Mark you, that if such a diabolical scheme 
is perpetrated on the American people, the 
flaming terch of freedom that has fallen from 
the hands of our departed heroes will be 
extinguished and the sacrifices of American 
men and women since the birth of our Nation 
will have become empty and meaningless. 
We shall no longer enjoy the freedom and 
liberties so gallantly preserved to us from 
generation to generation. 

Therefore, we should, not alone on this 
patriotic occasion, but during every hour of 
our lives, remember with the consciousness 
of national pride, that we are custodians of 
a priceless heritage in receiving from the de- 
fenders of our Nation a country that is 
steeped in glorious traditions and universally 
known as the land of the free and the home 
of the brave because of the untold sacrifices 
of those to whom love of country is the high- 
est expression of noble patriotism 

Before the sunset of this day, let each of 
us examine his own conscience, and as the 
shades of night descend upon this great Na- 
tion and cast its veil of darkness over our 
homes and ccmmunity, let us from a heart 
filled witl gratitude resolve in all sincerity 
that we will put on the armor of sacrifice 
and thus be able to say in blessed memory to 
the pioneers and defenders of America—and in 
rebuke to those who would poison our na- 
tional blood stream with virulent doc- 
trines of foreign philosophies of government, 
thank God, I have kept the faith. I am one 
of the 18 who is doing his share to support 
those American patriots now waging a death 
struggle with the foes of liberty and free- 
dom, so that the rays of light and happiness 
emanating from the lamp of liberty shall 
rever be extinguished; but in truth shall 
continue to burn brighter, and as long as the 
Stars and Stripes remain unfurled to a war- 
torn worla as the living symbol of jus 
freedom. 
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Government Employees’ Pay Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT M.LA FOLLETTE, JR. 
IN THE sinaigsah Sin THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 15, 1942 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I 
ask unanimous consent to have inserted 
in the Appendix of the Recorp the script 
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of a program concerning the pay of em- 
ployees in the Government service, which 
was broadcast over the Mutual Broad- 
casting System on June 11, 1942, and in 
which Mr. William Green and I partici- 
pated. 

There being no objection, the script 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


ANNOUNCER. From WOL, in Washington, 
D. C., Mutual presents a discussion by Mr. 
William Green, president of the American 
Federation of Labor, and Senator Ii:osert M 
La FOLLETE, Jr., of Wisconsin, on the problems 
facing the civilian employees of the United 
States Government in the present war emer- 
gency. The discussion will be opened by Mr. 
Green. 

Mr. GREEN. We, the people of the United 
States, are the world’s largest employe! We 
have hired more than a million and a half 
men and women to serve our needs. This 
great army of civilian workers operates our 
Government for us in accordance with the 
democratic decisions of the electorat« te= 
gardless of which political party is in ] 
these workers remain on the job year in and 
year out performing the countless necessary 
tasks which make our Federal Government 
function efficiently. The let carriers who 
deliver the mail to our door, the postal clerks 
and railway-mail workers who prepare it for 
delivery, the typists in hundreds of Govern- 
ment offices, the clerks, lawyers, labor 
technicians, navy-yard workers, census tak 
ers, G men, tax collectors, mine inspectors, 
public-health nurses, secret-service men, 
nographers, and thousands of 





ter 





Ste=- 
vital 


other 


the weather observer on an Oregon mountain, 
all of them contribute to the welfa and 
well-being of the people of the United States. 
These men and women are faithful, 
heroic service to their country. They do not 
have soft, easy jobs, nor do they receive high 
pay. Our Government should be a model 
employer. It cannot qualify as such today 
Government employees are required t y 
harder, to put in longer hours, and 
ceive less pay than those performing com- 
parable services in private industry 

This is especially true now, when the duties 
of the Federal Government’s civilian workers 
nave been multiplied and made much m 
onerous by the pressure of the war 

In fact, the situation of the great majority 
of Government employees is becoming des- 


giving 


perate. The cost of living has skyrock d, 
yet their pay in many instances is still the 
same as they received 15 and 25 years ago. 
Despite their trying conditions, the civilian 
workers of the Federal Government have no 
means of obtaining immediate relief. They 


cannot go to the head of a department and 
demand a wage increase because the depart- 


ment head has no authority to grant it 
They cannot exercise any form of ec mic 
pressure against the Government. Their 
only recourse is to go before Cong! te 
their case and ask for legislation correct 
injustices 

This they have now done throug ¢ 
unions of Government workers affiliated with 
the American Federation of I These 
unions met in conference and formulated an 
emergency relief measure which h been 
intreduced in Congress by Representative 
ROBERT RAMSPECK, Of Georgia. TI b pro- 
vides that for the duration of the war, civilian 
employees of the United States G rnment 
and the District of Columbia be |} 1 an 


annual $300 bonus to help them r 
rising expenses. To discuss this bill 
merits we have invited here tonight or f 
the most distinguished Members of C 
United States Senator i I 
l 





JR. May I ask you 
think of the Ramspeck | 
Senator La Fouiette. I wot f M 


Green, tha. the Ramspeck bill offe imple 
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and direct approach toward the solution of 
an urgent problem. I feel that the public 
generally is not-as familiar as it might be 
with the conditions imposed upon those em- 
ployed to operate the Federal Government. 
They are serving in positions of trust and 
confidence, doing highly important work, and 
yet we are paying salaries which in the low- 
income groups are inadequate. I know that 
here in Washington thousands of office em- 
have been required to work all night 

esks on occasions since the war 

1¢@ functioning of our Govern- 

i importance at any time, but 
sential to the efficient and wise 
our armed forces and to the 
production so essential to ultimate 
The Government employees have 
eir duty cheerfully and efficiently, but 
hem have gone home to find bigger 
bills for the butcher, the baker, 
llord that they can’t quite meet 


? 


Many thousands of Gov- 

s living in overcrowded 

been transferred to other 

) make room for the influx 

nto the Nation’s Capital. 

actually uprooted overnight. 

ere purchasing homes or had 

ligations. They had to give 

d associations of long standing 

transfers of large numbers were 

2ed with willing cooperation from 

snt employees affected because 

ved their sacrifice would promote the 
war effort 

lieve the Ramspeck bill is one way 

yple of our country can give some 

assistance to their public servants. 

time the Government will benefit 

and women with minds free 

can and will give even better 


> this emergency bonus bill is only 
expedient. It will not solve the 
ting inequities, nor can it serve as 
solution for the wage problems 

snt workers. But the low-paid 
workers cannot wait while the 
ed for more elaborate legislation 

) I can say to you, Mr. Green, that 
prompt adoption of the Ramspeck 


Senator. I know 

of Congress 

views you have just 6xpressed. In 

jections I have heard against 

re based on financial considerations 

ople think this plan would cost the 

0 much. Our estimates indi- 

he probable cost would be about 

$600,000 ,00C Nx hat is a lot of money, but 

it is only ¢ rifle compared with what the 

Governmse is spending these days for vari- 

: tir And these funds will be 

nd divided into such small, 

ts that there is no danger, 

aggravating inflation. The 

nment employees will get 

k from this bonus, and they 

y to pay for the necessities of 

ney fril’s. Furthermore, I be- 

a precedent for this legislation, 
LA FOLLETTE? 

Yes. And it may in- 

that my father played 

in securing the adoption 

the Government’s Civilian 

] That bill pro- 

additional annual compensa- 

plight of Government employ- 

ore serious than it was then. 

rbor, living costs have jumped 

percent. That's equivalent to 

f that amount for Government 

l haven't received wage in- 


GREEN. Thank you 


only objec 


Green. There is another legislative 
matter dealing with this same subject that 
I'd like to ask you about, Senator. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, recognizing the plight of 





Government workers, has asked Congress to 
adopt a bill granting time-and-a-half over- 
time pay to the hundreds of thousands of 
Federal employees who do not receive extra 
pay for overtime now. What do you think 
of the President's proposal? 

Senator La Fo.LueTTe. I am heartily in 
favor of it. It is only simple justice for the 
Government of the United States to grant 
to its own employees the same rights which 
it compels employers in private industry to 
accord to workers. Under the Wages and 
Hours Act, eriployers engaged in interstate 
commerce are required to pay time and a half 
for hours in excess of eight in one day or 
forty in a week. I consider it a travesty on 
justice for the Government to ask other em- 
ployers to do what it is not doing itself A 
large percentage of Government employees 
who must work longer hours since the war 
are not getting a single penny for this serv- 
ice Unless this condition is remedied im- 
mediately and the pay of Government work- 
ers is lifted to a level commensurate with the 
scales prevailing in private industry, the in- 
evitable result will be that the Government 
may lose many of its best One 
could hardly blame them for seeking employ- 
ment elsewhere under better conditions 

Mr. Green I agree with you thoroughly 
Senator La Foui.terre. But I would like to 
call your attention to two points in connec- 
tion with this overtime bill t must not be 
considered as a substitute for the bonus bill 
There is no real connection between the 
two measures Overtime is not something 
that Government workers can count On as a 
steady thing It is not equivalent to an in- 
crease in pay by any means. Unless Con- 
gress adopts the Ramspeck bill, Government 
workers will still have no real assurance of 
being able to meet their living costs. The 
second point I wish to cal] uttention to is 
the method of computing overtime. Some 
Government officials already are trying to 
substitute time and one-tenth for time and 
a half. There is a rather complicated process 
involved in bringing this about. I will try 
to explain it Government employees are 
paid on an annual basis. In order to deter- 
mine what the overtime rate shall be, it is 
first necessary to establish from the yearly 
pay what the hourly rate is. This should be 
done by dividing the yearly pay by the ac- 
tual number of working days per year and 
then by eight for the 8-hour day. How- 
ever, some Government officials are trying to 
divide the yearly pay of their employees by 
360 days, although no employee works that 
many days in a year. By this subterfuge, 
these narrow-minded administrators are try- 
ing to defeat the very purpose of President 
Roosevelt in recommending overtime pay for 
all Government employees 

Senator La Fou.etTe. I hope that Con- 
gress will not approve any such scheme. Of 
course, employees in the Government service 
do not work 360 out of the 365 days in the 
year, and their overtime rates should by no 
means be computed on that basis. It is ab- 
surd on its face, and I am surprised that any 
Government administrator should propose it. 

Mr. Green. Thank you, Senator La Follette. 
In behalf of the million and a half Gov- 
ernment employees, I wish to express ap- 
preciation of your sympathetic and friendly 
interest in their problems 

The civilian workers of the United States 
Government are d hare to win the 
wal They are not complaining about trifles, 
nor are they asking unreasonable. 

hey have responded to the needs of the 
Nation’s war emergency with a skill and effi- 
ciency that deserves the highest commenda- 
tion. They appeal to the people of this 
country not for special favors but for simple 
justice and the opportunity to give even 
greater service in the critical days ahead for 
victory 

ANNOUNCER. You have just heard a discus- 
sion on the problems of employees of the 
United States Government. Participating in 


employees 


ine their 
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this program were Senator Robert M. La Fol- 
lette, Jr., of Wisconsin, and Mr. William 
Green, president of the American Federation 
of Labor. This broadcast originated in the 
studios of WOL, Washington, D. C., and was 
announced by Jay Caldwell. 

This is the Mutual Broadcasting System. 


War Injury and Death Benefits for 
Civilians 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ANTHONY J. DIMOND 


DELEGATE FROM ALASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 15, 1942 


Mr. DIMOND. Mr. Speaker, on May 
29, Delegate Kine, of Hawaii, Commis- 
sioner PaGcAn, of Puerto Rico, and I ap- 
peared before a subcommittee of the 
Senate Committee on Education and La- 
bor, which had under consideration the 
bill (S. 2412) to provide benefits for the 
injury, disability, death, or enemy deten- 
tion of civilians, and for the prevention 
and relief of civilian distress arising out 
of the present war, and for other pur- 
poses. 

The bill as originally drafted, while it 
did not exclude Puerto Rico and the Ter- 
ritories of Hawaii anc Alaska from its 
benefits, provided that those areas should 
be subject to special regulations and that 
the residents thereof would not enjoy the 
general provisions of the proposed legis- 
lation which applied only to the several 
States and the District of Columbia. 

There is no justification in such general 
legislation in putting the States and the 
District of Columbia in one category and 
the Territories in another. The commit- 
tee saw the justice of our contentions, 
and the bill, when reported out to the 
Senate, was amended accordingly. 

At the close of the hearings, Senator 
PrEpPpErR, who acted as chairman, permit- 
ted us to file statements of our positions. 
Following is copy of my letter dated May 
29, addressed to Senator PEPPER: 

May 29, 1942. 
Hon. CLAUDE PEPPER 
Acting Chairman, Committee on 
Education and Labor, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR PEPPER: May I first tell you 
how keenly sensible I am of your courtesy 
in permitting Delegate Kinc, Commissioner 
PacAN, and myself to address the committee 
this morning with respect to the bili, S. 2412, 
and also to submit written statements 

The positions of the Territories of Alaska 
and Hawaii are identical. Both are organized 
Territories. With respect to Alaska, it was 
held by the Supreme Court of the United 
States in the case of Rasmussen v. United 
States (197 U. S. Repts. 516) (decided in 
the year 1905) that the citizens of Alaska 
enjoyed the benefit and protection of all ap- 
plicable provisions of the Constitution. In 
the Rasmussen case, it was held to be beyond 
the power of Congress to provide for trials 
of criminal cases by juries composed of six 
persons in the face of the constitutional pro- 
vision requiring a common law jury of 12. 

Later, by the act of August 24, 1912 (title 
48, sec. 23, U. S. C.) Congress provided that 
“the Constitution of the United States, and 
all the laws thereof which are not locally in- 











applicable, shall have the same force and 
effect within said Territory as elsewhere in 
the United States.” 

Alaska is subject to all internal-revenue 
laws imposed upon citizens of the United 
States anywhere. All customs laws apply 
the same in Alaska as they do elsewhere in 
the United States. In fact, the citizens of 
Alaska are not exempt directly or indirectly 
from any tax or obligation to which the citi- 
zens of the United States who reside in the 
States are subject. The same is, of course, 
equally true with respect to the citizens of 
the United States who reside in the Territory 
of Hawaii. 

The Selective Service Act and other laws 
with relation to the military and naval forces 
of the United States apply to the two Terri- 
tories and with the same force and effect that 
they do in the 48 States and the District of 
Columbia. In World War No. 1 Alaska had 
the distinction of furnishing more men to the 
armed services in proportion to population 
than any State, and I have no doubt that the 
same will be true, and probably is true at the 
present time. with respect to the present war. 

Alaska has a fully organized social-security 
system working in cooperation with the Fed- 
eral system. In fact, Alaska paid old-age pen- 
sions long before any such system was in 
effect in the States, Alaska being a pioneer 
in that, as in other respects. The Territory 
has an adequate administrative organization 
to take care of such matters as the payment 
of old-age pensions, unemployment compen- 
sation, and other usual features of social 
security. 

In the same manner, the Territory of Alaska 
has civilian-defense organizations extending 
all over the Territory. There is no lack of 
administrative competence with regard to 
civilian defense 

I urge upon the committee that the bill 
be amended by including the Territories of 
Alaska and Hawaii within the definition of 
the term “United States” as stated in title 
IV, section 401. As the bill is now written, 
the term “United States” embraces only the 
several States and the District of Columbia, 
and the Territories are necessarily excluded. 
There is no reason, either constitutionally 
or administratively, why the Territories of 
Alaska and Hawaii should not be treated just 
the same as the States. 

It may be said that Alaska and Hawaii 
can be taken care of under the provisions of 
title I, section 101 (e), which appears on page 
4 of the committee print of May 16, 1942. I 
vigorously object to the making of any dis- 
tinction between the citizens of the United 
States who reside in Alaska and those who re- 
side in the several States, and I submit that 
there is no just cause for making any such 
distinction. Our standard of living in Alaska 
is quite as high as the standard of living gen- 
erally in the several States. In fact, the 
standard of living in Alaska will compare 
favorably, in my judgment, with the highest 
standard of living to be found in the States. 
The wage scale in Alaska is at least as high 
as the wage scale in the States, and in many 
instances somewhat higher. The cost of liv- 
ing in Alaska is anywhere from 25 to 100 per- 
cent higher than the cost of living in the 
States. To now say that Alaska is not de- 
serving of being embraced with the States 
under the general terms of a law of Congress, 
but must depend upon the judgment—or the 
whim or caprice—of administrative action, is 
reminiscent, to my mind, of the sentiments 
which were entertained by King Get Il 
and Lord North with regard to our ancestors 
of Revolutionary days 

While it may not be directly relevent to the 
present discussion, may I invite attention to 
the fact that Alaska is an asset to the United 
States and not a liability. Its trade value to 
the Nation over the years is simply enormous. 
Most of the great industries of Alaska are 
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owned by stockholders who reside in the 
States, and consequently the profits derived 
from those industries—and at times they have 
been fantastic—have flowed in a steady stream 
out of Alaska and into the States. The last 
available statement of the commerce of 
Alaska covers the calendar year 1940, and it 
shows commerce in-bound to Alaska of more 
than $48,000,000 in value, and out-bound com- 
merce in excess of $61,000,000 in vaiue. Un- 
der other circumstances such a condition 
might mean high prosperity for the actual 
residents of Alaska, but under the unique 
conditions existing in the Territory, with the 
principal great industries owned by citizens 
residing in the States, the volume and flow of 
commerce above indicated means that Alaska 
is making a contribution to the Nation of 
wealth that is simply enormous in amount. 

But whether Alaska is an asset or a lia- 
bility, I insist that upon basic principles of 
constitutional and free government the Ter- 
ritories of Alaska and Hawaii, under the pro- 
posed legislation, should be accorded pre- 
cisely the same treatment which is given to 
the several States. 

It is not my desire, by omitting mention of 
Puerto Rico, to express any opposition to the 
inclusion of Puerto Rico with the Territories 
of Alaska and Hawaii and with the States 
and the District of Columbia, in the generai 
terms of the proposed legislation, but I am 
not intimately familiar with the legislative 
and constitutional position of Puerto Rico 
and, therefore, I leave the exposition of the 
cause of Puerto Rico in the able hands of 
Commissioner PacAN who was present at the 
hearing 





Respectfully submitted. 
ANTHONY J. DIMOND, 
Delegate. 


Leadership 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HENRIK SHIPSTEAD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 15, 1942 


Mr.SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, I hold 
in my hand a pamphlet containing an 
address delivered by Maj. C. A. Bach, of 
the United States Army, to the officers 
graduating at Fort Sheridan in 1918. 
The address was considered so useful for 
the instruction of officers in the handling 
of men that the Marine Corps had it re- 
printed in pamphlet form in order that it 
might be distributed among the officers 
| of the Corps. I ask unanimous consent 
| that the address be printed in the Record, 
together with the foreword. 
| There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 

This is the soldier’s analysis of how to be a 
| leader—the farewell instructions given tk 
student-officers at the Second Training Camp 
at Fort Sheridan by Maj. C. A. Bach, a 
quiet, unassuming Army officer acting as an 
instructor at the camp. This the 
men commissioned as officers in his battalion 
should be read by every young office 


the 





address to 


in the 





Army and every private soldier and non- 
commissioned officer as well. It is the best 
composition on the subject of Leadership 
ever recorded. 

The reserve officers in Major Bach’s bat- 


talion were so carried away by the speech that 
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they besieged the major for copies that they 
could take with them into the Army and re- 
read. The Waco (Texas) Daily Times Herald, 
hearing of the great interest aroused, secured 
a copy of the address and, with the approval 
of Col. James R. Ryan, published the speech 
in full on Sunday, January 27, 1918. 

Major Bach entered military life through 
the National Guard, going out as an enlisted 
man in the Thirteenth Minnesota Infantry. 
When the regiment was sent to the Philip- 
pines young Bach went along as a sergeant. 
He was promoted to a lieutenancy in the 
Thirty-sixth United States Volunteer Infan- 
try. He then went into the Regular Estab- 
lishment as a first lieutenant in the Seventh 
Cavalry and advanced grade by grade to his 
majority. 

ADDRESS BY MAJ. C. A. BACH 

In a short time each of you men will control 
the lives of a certain number of other men. 
You will have in your charge loyal but un- 
trained citizens, who iook to you for instruc- 
tion and guidance 

Your word will be their law. Your most 
casual remark will be remembered. Your 
mannerism will be aped. Your clothing, your 
carriage, your vocabulary, your manner of 
command will be imitated. 

When you join your organization 
find there a willing body of men who : 
from you nothing more than the qualities 
that will command their respect, their loyalty, 
and their obedience 

They are perfectiy ready and eager to foll 
you so long as you can convince them th 


you will 
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you have those qualities. When the ti 
comes that they are satisfied you do not 
possess them you might as well kiss yourself 


good-bye. Your usefulness in that organiza- 
tion is at an end 

From the standpoint of society, the world 
may be divided into leaders and followers 
The professions have their leaders, 
cial world has its leaders. We have religious 
leaders, and political leaders, and society lead- 
ers. In ali this leadership it is difficult, if 
not impossible, to separate from the element 
of pure leadership that selfish element of 
personal gain or advantage to the individu 
without which such leadership would lose its 
value 

It is in the military service only 
men freely sacrifice their lives for a faith, 
where men are willing to suffer and die for 
the right or the prevention of a great wrong, 
that we can hope to realize leadership in its 
most exalted and disinterested sense. There- 
fore, when I say leadership, I mean military 
leadership. 

In a few days the great mass of you men 
will receive commissions as officers These 
commissions will not make you leaders; they 
will merely make you Officers. They will place 
you in a position where you can become lead- 
ers if you possess the proper attributes But 
you must make good—not so much with the 
men over you as with the men under yo 





the finan- 
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Men must and will follow into battle offi- 
cers who are not leaders, but the driv y 
power behind these men is not enthus‘asm 
but discipline. They go with doubt and trem- 
bling, and with an awful fear tuggi: 
their heartstrings that prompts the unspoken 
question, “What will he do next 

Such men obey the letter of their ord 
but no more. Of devotion to their comman- 
der, of exalted enthusiasm which scorns per- 
sonal risk, of their self-sacrifice to insure his 
personal safety, they know nothing. Th« 
legs carry them forward because t I i 
and their training tell them they must 
Their spirit does not go with them 

Great results are not achieved by cold, 
passive, unresponsive soldier They d t 
go very far and they stop as n ey 
can. Leadershiv not only dem s but re- 
ceives the willing, unhesi ig, unfal ig 
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obedience and loyalty of other men; and a 
devotion that will cause them, when the 
time comes, to follow their uncrowned king 
to hell and back again if necessary. 

You will ask yourselves: “Of just what, 
then, does leadership consist? What must I 
do to become a leader? What are the at- 
tributes of leadership, and how can I cul- 
tivate them?” 

Leadership is a composite of a number of 
qualities. Among the most important I 
would list self-confidence, moral ascendency, 
self-sacrifice, paternalism, fairness, initiative, 
decision, dignity, courage. 

Let me discuss these with you in detail. 

Self-confidence results, first, from exact 
knowledge; second, the ability to impart that 
knowledge; and, third, the feeling of superi- 
ority over others that naturally follows. All 
these give the officer poise. 

To lead, you must know—you may bluff 
men some of the time, bué you 
do it all the time. Men will not have 
confidence in an officer unless he knows his 
business, and he must know it from the 
ground up 

The officer should know more about paper 
work than his first sergeant and company 
clerk put together; he should know more 
about messing than his mess sergeant; more 
about diseases of the horse than his troop 
farrier. He should be at least as good a shot 
as any man in his company. 

If the officer does not know, 2nd demon- 
strates the fact that he does not know, it is 
entirely human for the soldier to say to 
himself, “To hell with him. He doesn’t know 
as much about this as I do,” and calmy dis- 
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regard the instructions received 

There is no substitute for accurate knowl- 
edge Become so well informed that men 
will hunt you up to ask questions; that your 
brother officers will say to one another, “Ask 
Smith—he knows.” 

And not only should each officer know 





thoroughly the duties of his own grade but 
he should study those of the two grades next 


above him A twofold benefit attaches to 
this. He prepares himself for duties which 
may fall to his lot at any time during battle; 


he further gains a broader viewpoint which 
enables him to appreciate the necessity for 
the issuance of orders and join more intel- 
ligently in their execution 

Not only must the officer know but he must 
be able to put what he knows into gram- 
matical, interesting, forceful English. He 
must learn to stand on his feet and speak 
without embarrassment 

I am told that in British training camps 
student officers required to deliver 10- 
minute talks on any subject they may choose 
That is excellent practice. For to speak 
clearly one must think clearly, and clear, 
logical thinking expresses itself in definite, 
positive orders 

While self-confidence is the result of know- 
ing more than your men, moral ascendancy 
over them is based upon your belief that you 


are 


are the better man To gain and maintain 
this ascendancy you must have self-control, 
physical vitality and endurance, and moral 
force 

You must have yourself so well in hand 
that, even though in battle you be scared 
stiff, you will never show fear. For if you by 
s0 much as a hurried movement or a trem- 
bling of the hand, or a change of expression, 
or a hasty order hastily revoked, indicate 
your mental condition it will be reflected in 
y n in a far greater degree 





n or camp many instances will 
arise to try your temper and wreck the sweet- 
ness of your disposition. If at such times 
you “fly off the handle” you have no business 
to be in charge of men. For men in anger 
say and do things that they almost invariably 
regret afterward. 








An officer should never apologize to his 
men; also an officer should never be guilty 
of an act for which his sense of justice tells 
him he should apologize. 

Ancther element in gaining moral ascend- 
ancy lies in the possession of enough phys- 
ical vitality and endurance to withstand the 
hardships to which you and your men are 
subjected, and a dauntless spirit that en- 
ables you, not only to accept them cheerfully 
but to minimize their magnitude. 

Make light of your troubles, belittle your 
trials, and you will help vitally to build up 
within your organization an esprit whose 
value in time of stress cannot be measured. 

Moral force is the third element in gaining 
moral ascendancy. To exert moral force you 
must live clean, you must have sufficient 
brain power to see the right and the will 
to do right. 

Be an example to your men. An officer 
can be a power for good or a power for evil. 
Don’t preach to them—that will be worse 
than useless. Live the kind of life you would 
have them lead, and you will be surprised to 
see the number that will imitate you. 

A loud-mouthed, profane captain who is 
careless of his personal appearance will have 
a loud-mouthed, profane, dirty company. Re- 
member what I tell you. Your company wili 
be the reflection of yourself. If you have a 
rotten company it will be because you are a 
rotten captain. 

Self-sacrifice is essential to leadership. 
You will give, give all the time. You will 
give of yourself physically, for the longest 
hours, the hardest work, and the greatest re- 
sponsibility is the lot of the captain. He is 
the first man up in the morning and the iast 
man in at night. He works while others sleep 

You will give of yourself mentally, in sym- 
pathy and appreciation for the troubles of 
men in your charge. This one’s mother has 
died, and that one has lost all his savings in a 
bank failure. They may desire help, but more 
than anything else they desire sympathy 

Don’t make the mistake of turning such 
men down with the statement that you have 
troubles of your own, for every time that you 
do you knock a stone out of the foundation of 
your house 

Your men are your foundation, and your 
house leadership will tumble about your ears 
unless it rests secureiy upon them. 

Finally, you will give of your own slender 
financial resources. You will frequently 
spend your money to conserve the health and 
well-being of your men or to assist them when 
in trouble. Generally you get your money 
back. Very infrequently you must charge it 
to profit and loss 

When I say that paternalism is essential to 
leadership I use the term in its better sense. 
I do not now refer to that form of paternal- 
ism which robs men of initiative, self-reliance, 
and self-respect. I refer to the paternalism 
that manifests itself in a watchful care for the 
comfort and welfare of those in your charge. 

Soldiers are much like children. You must 
see that they have shelter, food, and clothing, 
the best that your utmost efforts can provide. 
You must be far more solicitous of their com- 
fort than of your own. You must see that 
they have food to eat before you think of 
your own; that they have each as good a bed 
as can be provided before you consider where 
you will sleep. You must look after their 
health. You must conserve their strength by 
not demanding needless exertion or useless 
labor. 

And by doing all these things you are 
breathing life into what would be otherwise 
a mere machine. You are creating a soul in 
your organization that will make the mass 
respond to you as though it were one man. 
And that is esprit 

And when your organization has this esprit 
you will wake up some morning and discover 
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that the tables have been turned; that in- 
stead of your constantly looking out for 
them, they have, without even a hint from 
you, taken up the task of looking out for you. 
You will find that a detail is always there to 
see that your tent, if you have one, is 
promptly pitched; that the most and the 
cleanest bedding is brought to your tent; that 
from some mysterious source two eggs have 
been added to your supper when no one else 
has any; that an extra man is helping your 
men give your horse a supergrooming; that 
your wishes are anticipted; that every man 
is “Johnny on the spot.” And then you have 
arrived. 

Fairness is another element without which 
leadership can neither be built up nor main- 
tained. There must be, first, that fairness 
which treats all men justly. I do not Say 
alike, for you cannot treat all men alike— 
that would be assuming that all men are cut 
from the same piece; that there is no such 
thing as individuality or a personal equation. 

You cannot treat all men alike; a punish- 
ment that would be dismissed by one man 
with a shrug of the shoulders is mental 
anguish for another. A company commander 
who for a given offense has a Standard pun- 
ishment that applies to all is either too indo- 
lent or too stupid to study the personality 
of his men. In his case justice is certainly 
blind 

Study your men as carefully as a surgeon 
studies a difficult case. And when you are 
sure of your diagnosis apply the remedy. And 
remember that you apply the remedy to effect 
a cure, not merely to see the victim squirm. 
It may be necessary to cut deep, but when 
you are satisfied as to your diagnosis don’t 
be divided from your purpose by any false 
sympathy for the patient. 

Hand in hand with fairness in awarding 
punishment walks fairness in giving credit. 
Everybody hates a human hog. 

When one of your men has accomplished 
an especially creditable piece of work see that 
he gets the proper reward. Turn heaven and 
earth upside down to get it for him. Don’t 
try to take it away from him and hog it for 
yourself. You may do this and get away with 
it, but you have lost the respect and loyalty 
of your men. Sooner or later your brother 
officer will hear of it and shun you like a 
leper. In war there is glory enough for all. 
Give the man under you his due. The man 
who always takes and never gives is not a 
leader. He is a parasite. 

There is another kind of fairness—that 
which will prevent an officer from abusing the 
privileges of his rank. When you exact re- 
spect from soldiers be sure you treat them 
with equal respect. Build up their manhood 
and self-respect. Don't try to pull it down. 

For an officer to be overbearing and in- 
sulting in the treatment of enlisted men 
is the act of a coward. He ties the man 
to a tree with the ropes of discipline and 
then strikes him in the face, knowing full 
well that the man cannot strike back. 

Consideration, courtesy, and respect from 
officers toward enlisted men are not incom- 
patible with discipline. They are parts of 
our discipline. Without initiative and de- 
cision no man can expect to lead. 

In maneuvers you will frequently see, when 
an emergency arises, certain men calmly give 
instant orders which later, on analysis, prove 
to be, if not exactly the right thing, very 
nearly the right thing to have done. You 
will see other men in emergency become 
badly rattled; their brains refuse to work, 
or they give a hasty order, revoke it; give 
another, revoke that; in short, show every 
indication of being in a blue funk. 

Regarding the first man you may say: 
“That man is a genius. He hasn’t had time 
to reason this thing out. He acts intuitively.” 











Forget it. 
taking infinite pains.” 
ready is the man who has prepared himself. 
He has studied beforehand the possible sit- 
uation that might arise, he has made tenta- 


“Genius is merely the capacity for 
The man who was 


tive plans covering such situations. When 
he is confronted by the emergency he is ready 
to meet it. 

He must have sufficient mental alertness to 
appreciate the problem that confronts him 
and the power of quick reasoning to deter- 
mine what changes are necessary in his al- 
ready formulated plan. He must have also 
the decision to order the executicn and stick 
to his orders 

Any reasonable order in an emergency is 
better than no order. The situation is there. 
Meet it. It is better to do something and 
do the wrong thing than to hesitate, hunt 
around for the right thing to do and wind 
up by doing nothing at all. And, having 
decided on a line of action, stick to it. 
Don't vacillate. Men have no confidence in 
a’ officer who doesn’t know his own mind. 

Occasionally you will be called upon to 
meet a situation which no reasonable human 
being could anticipate. If you have prepared 
yourself to meet other emergencies which you 
could anticipate, the mental training you 
have thereby gained will enable you to act 
promptly and with calmness. 

You must frequently act without orders 
from higher authority. Time will not per- 
mit you to wait for them. Here again enters 
the importance of studying the work of offi- 
cers above you. If you have a comprehensive 
grasp of the entire situation and can form 
an idea of the general plan of your superiors, 
that and your previous emergency training 
will enable you to determine that the respon- 
sibility is yours and to issue the necessary 
orders without delay 

The element of persunal dignity is impor- 
tant in military leadership. Be the friend of 
your men, but do not become their intimate. 
Your men should stand in awe of you—not 
fear. If your men presume to become fa- 
miliar, it is your fault, not theirs. Your 
actions have encouraged them to do so. 

And, above all things, don’t cheapen your- 
self by courting their friendship or currying 
their favor. They will despise you for it. 
If you are worthy of their loyalty and respect 
and devotion, they will surely give all these 
without asking. If you are not, nothing that 
you can do will win them 

And then I would mention courage. Moral 
courage you need as well as physical cour- 
age—that kind of moral courage which en- 
ables you to adhere without faltering to a 
determined course of action which your judg- 
ment has indicated as the one best suited to 
secure the desired results. 

Every time you change your orders without 
obvious reason you weaken your authority 
and impair the confidence of yourmen. Have 
the moral courage to stand by your order 
and see it through 

Moral courage further demands that you 
assume the responsibility for your own acts, 
If your subordinates have loyally carried out 
your orders and the movement you directed is 
a failure, the failure is yours, not theirs. 
Yours would have been the honor had it 
been successful. Take the blame if it results 
in disaster. Don’t try to shift it to a sub- 
ordinate and make him the goat. That is a 
cowardly act. 

Furthermore, you will need moral courage 
to determine the fate of those under you. 
You wiil frequently be called upon for recom- 
mendations for the promotion or demotion of 
officers and noncommissioned officers in your 
immediate command. 

Keep clearly in mind your personal] integrity 
and the duty yeu owe your country. Do not 
let yourself be deflected from a strict sense 
of justice by feeling of personal friendship. 
If your own brother is your secend lieutenant, 








and you find him unfit to hold his commis- 
sion, eliminate him. If you don’t your lack 
of moral courage may result in the loss of 
valuable lives. 

If, on the other hand, you are called upon 
for a recommendation concerning a man 
whom, for personal reasons you thoroughly 
disiike, do not fail to do him full justice. 
Remember that your aim is the general good, 
not the satisfaction of an individual grudge. 

I am taking it for granted that you have 
physical courage. I need not tell you how 
necessary that is. Courage is more than 
bravery. Bravery is fearlessness—the absence 
of fear. The merest dolt may be brave, be- 
cause he lacks the mentality to appreciate 
his danger; he doesn’t know enough to be 
afraid 

Courage, however, is that firmness of spirit, 
that moral backbone, which, while fully ap- 
preciating the danger involved, nevertheless 
goes on with the undertaking Bravery is 
physical; courage is mental and moral. You 
may be cold all over; your hands may trem- 
bie; your legs may quake; your knees be ready 
to give way—that is fear. If, nevertheless, 
you go forward; if in spite of this physical 
defection you continue to lead your men 
against the enemy, you have courage. The 
physical manifestations of fear will pass away. 
You may never experience them but once. 
They are the “buck fever” of the hunter who 
tries to shoot his first deer. You must not 
give way to them. 

A number of years ago, while taking a 
course in demolitions, the class of which I 
was a member was handling dynamite The 
instructor said regarding its manipulation: 
“I must caution you gentlemen to be care- 
ful in the use of these exp!osives. One man 
has but one accident.” And so I would 
caution you If you give way to the fear 
that will doubtless beset you in your first 
action, if you show the white feather, if 
you let your men go forward while you hunt 
a shell crater, you will never again have the 
opportunity of leading those men 

Use judgment in calling on your men for 
display of physical courage or bravery. Don't 
ask any man to go where you would not go 
yourself. If your common sense tells you 
that the place is too dangerous for you to 
venture into, then it is too dangerous for 
him. You know his life is as valuable to him 
as yours is to you 

Occasionally some of your men must be 
exposed to danger which you cannot share 
A message must be taken across a fire-swept 
zone You call for volunteers If your 
men know you and know that you are “right” 
you will never lack volunteers, for they will 
know your heart is in your work, that you 
are giving your country the best you have, 
that you would willingly carry the message 
yourself if you could Your example and 
enthusiasm will have inspired them 

And, lastly, if you aspire to leadership, I 
would urge you to study men 

Get under their skins and find out what 
is inside. Some men are quite different from 
what they appear to be on the surface. De- 
termine the workings of their minds 

Much of Gen. Robert E. Lee’s success 
leader may be ascribed his 
psychologist He knew most 
ponents from West Point days, knew the 
workings of their minds, and he believed that 
they would do certain things under certain 
circumstances. In nearly every case he was 


as a 
ability as a 


of his 


to 


( p- 


able to anticipate their movements and block 
the execution 
You cannot know your opponent in this 


{ 
war in the same way But you can 
your own men You can study ¢ 
termine wherein lies his strength 
weakness; which man can be relie 
to the last gasp and which cann 

Know your men; know your bu: 
yourself. 
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The Postman’s Pay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 15, 1942 
Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker— 


For what he does, the postman is one of 
the poorest paid of all public servants. He 
has always deserved better of his Govern- 
ment— 


writes the Herald-News of Passaic, N. J. 

Since 1925 the postman’s wages have 
remained the same. There is widespread 
feeling among the people he is entitled 
to a favorable adjustment. I concur in 
this view. 

Sunday it was my privilege to address a 
Flag Day observance by the postal work- 
ers of Paterson. N. J. Besides saluting 
Old Glory, these workers dedicated a 
service flag with 17 stars in tribute to 
those of their number now with our 
armed forces in so Many parts of the 
world. Musical selections were rendered 
by one of the finest post office bands in 
the country. 

I told my audience of a letter I re- 
ceived last week from Maj. William 
Marrocco, of Paterson, with the United 
States Army field forces “somewhere in 
Australia.” The letter was dated May 
25. 

Today— 


He wrote— 

I received a letter you directed to me at 
camp in the States, mailed about the time I 
was leaving in October. It was readdressed 
to me at the Philippines. As you know, I 
was afterward sent to Java, thence to Aus- 
tralia. The letter came through and yester- 
day I was happy to have my first letter from 
Mrs. Marrocco since I sailed 


On land. in the sea, and in the air, 
those faithful servants of Uncle Sam 
charged with getting the mail through 
are doing their part in the war effort. 


Unafraid—a Son’s Letter to His Mother 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. J. PERCY PRIEST 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 15, 1942 


Mr. PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, while serv- 
ing in line of duty in the United States 
Naval Air Corps on March 27, Edwin 
Sayle Petway, Jr., of Nashville, Tenn., 
died when his plane crashed into the 
ocean. 

In his locker his commanding officer 
found a letter addressed to the young 
hero’s mother with instructions that it 
be mailed to her in case of his death. 
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I wish to include that letter here under 
leave granted to exiend my remarks, be- 
cause I believe it represents an attitude 
that is typical of the manner in which 
millions of American men are answering 
the challenge of this day by facing death 
unafraid and fully conscious of the high 
Significance of the supreme sacrifice 
when made for home, country, and 
liber a 

The letter follows: 

Dearest MOTHER: Things being what they 
are, I find that I am forced to think a great 
deal abcut the future, and the chances of 
there being very much future to think about 
are indeed small 

It seems that all of a sudden I find myself 
in the most dangerous of all positions. My 
23 years seem to be one big jump into a 
whirling poo! of conflict, hatred, and vice. I 
have no regrets. I believe as strong as any- 
cne in the worth of our country. I am more 
than willing to give my insignificant life to 
its aid. I am not afraid. I am not worried 

I am ready to go and do whatever possible 
to aid the cause. But what of you? Per- 
haps it’s because I ant you to feel as I do 
that I write you this last letter. Perhaps it 
is because I want to say things that 1am now 
unable to say to you for fear of causing 
worry or fear I refuse to speak of death 
now. But I will do so after I have met that 
death 

What is this death that we mortals fear 

Is it so horrible or terrible that we 
hrink at the very sound of the word? 
ar death 

I they fear what 
merely have an intense longing to finish their 
life here on earth. They have an aching 
Gesire to be remembered; to complete those 
things that they have planned to do 

Any man ready to die for a price just 


is a price which n 


is to toliow 


They 


» I demand for my life is to 


ATLUry 


Epwin. 


Financial Aid for Students Taking 
Engineering Training 
EXTENSION OF REMARKES 
OF 

7 
HON. FRANK E. HOOK 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 15, 1942 
Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, 
tend my remarks 


following 


under leave 
in the Recorp, I 


lae the letter: 


MICHIGAN COLLEGE OF 
MINING AND TECHNOLOGY, 
n, Mich 
Hook, 
Congres 
of House 


June 8, 1942. 


Office Building 
Wash ngion D.C 
R REPRESENTATIVE HOOK: The Mich- 
of Mining and Technology is an 
ing young men in several 
neering and science, and we 
accelerated program 
r enroliment to in- 
> number of young 
need of financial 
1 very much in hopes that the 
reasonable 
purpose of making 
attending 
eges VOTE g under tl ac- 


program such as 


: Ww l appiop ite a 
t of money for th 


students, upper classm 


We are being called upon by various gov- 
ernmental agencies, including the War De- 
partment, the Navy Department, the United 
States Bureau of Education, as well as many 
calls from industry, for men having a good 
engineering training 

In order to maintain the very necessary 
supply of engineers needed in the war effort 
some provision must be made to be of some 
help in the way of providing loans for many 
of these young men who have partially, if 
not largely, completed their engineering 
training but who are not able to work dur- 
ing the summer months and earn sufficient 
money to help, at least, carry them through 
college during the regular normal college 
year and who will uot be able to return to 
college unless they have financial help from 
other sources in order to enable them to carry 
on in the accelerated program 

I trust that when this matter comes to the 
attention of the House we may have your 
active support in making this appropriation 
possible 

Sincerely yours, 
Grover C. DILLMAN, 
President. 


Importance to Agriculture of Continuance 
of the Program for Eradication and 
Control of Pests 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


KON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 11, 1942 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I want to 
call to the attention of the members of 
the House the important work that is 
being done by the Department of Agri- 
culture in the program of eradication 
and control of pests that attack grain, 
fruits, vegetables, and livestock and to 
emphasize the necessity of a continuance 
of this program especially at this time 
when victory in the present war may 
hinge upon our ability to produce food- 
stuffs in this country. 

The sugarcane industry in Louisiana 
was saved through the energetic and ef- 
fective work of the Department of Agri- 
culture; the ravages of the beet fly in 
sections of the West were brought under 
control and the sugar-beet industry re- 
habilitated through this same source; 
other notable achievements of the en- 
tomologists include the eradication of the 
cotton boll weevil, and the pests that 
have attacked many of our fruits. A re- 
cent pest that is causing great difficulty 
in the West is the pea weevil. 

In connection with the program and 
its accomplishments, I submit herewith 
for inclusion in the Recorp a letter which 
I have received from Director Joseph 
Andrasen, Bureau of Plant Industry of 
the Department of Agriculture, of Boise, 
Idaho: 

STaTE oF IpanHo, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Boise June 13, 1942. 
COMPTON I. WHITE 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR COMPTON: Idaho is deeply concerned 
at present how to win the war and agricul- 
ture is One of the major necessities. 


Hon 
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have, however, untold problems to combat 
in the producing of agricultural products. 

It is of vital importance that laboratories 
and entomologists are adequately financed 
and equipped in order to properly control and 
eradicate the many insects, pests, and diseases 
that we are confronted with constantly which 
apply to our livestock, grains, vegetables, 
fruits, and numerous other agriculture prod- 
ucts. It may be well to enumerate some of 
the most serious problems we are confronted 
with in Idaho at the present time. The 
white fly which is a menace to sugar beets, 
and unless it is properly taken care of by 
experts, could put the sugar beet industry 
out of business in Idaho. Pear psylla which 
we have in some counties in north Idaho is 
not only detrimental to the production of 
pears but also causes much inconvenience 
to the lumber indusiry, farming, and public 
generally, owing to the necessity of placing 
quarantines on the infested areas. Our en- 
tomologists have given considerable study to 
controlling and eradicating this pest. The 
wire worm is a damaging pest and is threat- 
ening to increase in Idaho to the detriment 
of one of our major crops, potatoes. The pea 
weevil is a pest which requires expert advice 
and work as it affects our peas, a major farm 
crop in Idaho. Grasshoppers and numerous 
other bugs, insects, and pests are the means 
of destroying so many agricultural products 
that are required to not only make agricul- 
ture profitable in this State, but to supply the 
needs of our Army, Navy, and Air Corps to the 
complete and successful termination of this 
war. 

Idaho is at the present time, and has been, 
employing from 10 to 60 inspectors and ex- 
perts along the lines I have previously men- 
tioned in cooperation with the university ex- 
tension department and Federal agencies in 
the ever-increasin_ problems 

For a successful conciusion we are, there- 
fore, hoping that Congress will realize the 
importance of appropriating ample funds to 
properly conduct this work so that we will 
not fail in our all-out effort to produce ample 
and proper food for a successful victory 

Hoping you will give this question your 
most serious consideration, I beg to remain 

Very truly yours, 
JOSEPH ANDRASEN, 
Director, Bureau of Plant Industry. 


Citation of Senator Brown for Honorary 
Degree of Juris Doctor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 15, 1942 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a statement 
made by the dean of the Detroit College 
of Law on the 9th of June, on the occa- 
sion when the degree of juris doctor was 
conferred upon our colleague the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Brown]. 

There being no objection, the statement 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

On behalf of the board of trustees of the 
Detroit College of Law, I am happy to pre- 
sent to you Mr. PrReENTiss M Brown, whose 
character, whose learning, and whose achieve- 
ments are such as to render him worthy of 
this public recognition and of the highest 


We | honor this college can bestow; a man learned? 
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in the law and imbued with its philosophy 
and skillful in its practice; one who, as a 
member of the State board of law examiners, 
has labored conscientiously and assiduously 
in elevating the standards of the bar and 
in improving the quality of the training of 
the incoming members of that important 
group; one who has given his best energies 
and much of his time to the work of educa- 
tion, both as a member and president of the 
school board of his native city, and as a 
trustee of Albion College; one who, having 
served his city, his county, and his State 
steadily and faithfully for many years in 
public life, has risen to the high office he now 
adorns through his unquestioned integrity, 
his tireless industry, his fine analytical mind, 
his sane and sound judgment; one who, with 
a view of duty and responsibility far wider 
than party, has render.d most important 
services in the National Government, where 
his talents have raised him to commanding 
eminence, and whose decisions and actions 
in international affairs wl appear in the 
future history of the world. 

Mr. President Stone, it is with pleasure I 
present to you Hon. PRENTIss M. Brown, 
United States Senator from Michigan, to re- 
ceive at your hands the honorary degree of 
juris doctor. 

WILLIAM KRICHBAUM, Dean, 

JUNE 9, 1942. 





Transportation Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CLARENCE F. LEA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 15, 1942 


Mr. LEA. Mr. Speaker, under leave to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
clude the following address of Joseph B. 
Eastman, director of the Office of De- 
fense transportation, before the Cleve- 
land Chamber of Commerce, at the Hotel 
Carter Rainbow Room, Cleveland, Ohio, 
June 9, 1942: 


We are engaged along with most of the 
world in a war by comparison with which 
all other wars pale into insignificance It 
is the kind of world catastrophe which the 
deeply religious people among whom I was 
reared might expect to usher in the Judg- 
ment Day. It is not a war which we sought, 
and we are not in it with the slightest de- 
sire for conquest or aggrandizement But 
for the salvation of the world, including our 
own salvation, our enemies must be crushed 
and at the earliest possible moment. That 
is the cause to which each and every one 
of us is dedicated, and until it is accom- 
plished, nothing else matters. 

It is my principal duty to help domestic 
transportation do its part in this cause 
When I “domestic” transportation, I 
mean that my jurisdiction confined to 
this country and does not extend the 
ships which are engaged in overseas trans- 
portation. I do not need to tell you, be- 
cause it is now well known, that my or- 
ganization does not manage or operate the 
railroads or any of the other domestic car- 
riers. That duty remains with the private 
owners 
assistance. I have powers, but they ar! 
principally to enforce conservation, promote 
maximum use of facilities, prevent conges- 
tion, and enable the carriers operate 
more nearly as a unified system than would 


say 
1s 


t 
to 


re 


to 











be possible under the peacetime policies of 
competition. 

This is a war of peoples and national re- 
sources. The military forces do the actual 
fighting, but they are only the spearheads 
of tremendous activities by entire popula- 
tions which produce the great mechanisms, 
armaments, munitions, and means of sub- 
sistence which modern warfare requires. In 
these tremendous activities there is noth- 
ing more vital and important, or which 
bulks larger, than transportation. 

Not long ago the press carried a statement 
that the war production program had pro- 
gressed satisfactorily, and now the “hot spot” 
is transportation. That statement may have 
been misleading. Transportation is more 
than the handmaiden; it is the 100-percent 
partner of production. One cannot get along 
without the other. If the war-production 
program has progressed satisfactorily, that 
in itself is proof positive that the vast 
amount of transportation upon which pro- 
duction depends has been performed ade- 
quately and efficiently—which is the fact. 
The only other transportation is that which 
is required to get the war products into the 
hands of the military forces in this country 
and all over the world. It is partly domestic 
and partly overseas transportation 

We all know that overseas transportation 
has presented problems of extraordinary dif- 
ficulty, because it has required the creation 
of huge new flotillas of ships and has had 
to work against the menace of the subma- 
rine. I cannot speak for overseas transpor- 
tation. All that I know is that it is being 
handled ably and dynamically. I can speak 
for domestic transportation. Let there be 
no mistake about this. Thus far there has 
been no break-down and no serious conges- 
tion in domestic transportation. It has done 
promptly and well all that it has been called 
upon to do, including the movement to the 
ports of troops, armaments, and munitions 
and of war products and lend-lease supplies 
of every description. 

My office now has in operation a system, 
dependent upon the use of the most modern 
teletype and business machinery, which 
enables us to keep currently informed of the 
exact traffic situation on every line and sec- 
tion of railroad in the country and at every 
important terminal, with especially detailed 
information in regard to the situation at 
the ports; and it has men who can follow 
up and take steps to relieve any impending 
danger before it becomes acute Together 
with the War Shipping Administration, the 
War Department, the Navy Department, and 
the British Ministry of Transport, my office 
has also established stem which effec- 
tively controls the movement of traffic to the 
ports, so that the in-bound domestic and the 
out-bound overseas transportation will be co- 
ordinated and port congestion avoided 

You may have seen statements that there 
are large accumulations of overseas freight 
at or on the lines leading to the ports, creat- 
ing the impression that the ports are blocked. 
They are not blocked but in liquid conditior 
There are no accumulations of 


a s\ 


at the 
ports which are in any way alarming. Con- 
siderable overseas freight is in storas ] 


cars 


ye t tho 


ports and elsewhere, but it is not being stored 
to any important extent in cars, and so it 
is not interfering with the movement of 
freight 

From the beginning it has been known 
that it would be necessary to store in this 
country great quantities of war products, for 


longer or shorter periods. Freight cars must 
not be used for storage, and they will not 
be Storage depots of large capacity have 
been and are being constructed by the Army; 
much ground storage made available by the 
railroads is being used; and in addition the 


storage industry of the country has been 
well organized to give effective aid The 


head of my Division of Storage, L. F. Nicolson, 
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is administering a plan, with the financial 
help of the Lend-Lease Administration, 


whereby factory and other buildings can 
be leased for storage use and turned over 
to community groups of warehousemen for 
operation under terms and conditions which 
we fix. We believe that this plan will pro- 
vide as many as 25,000,000 square feet of 
storage space which the Army would other- 
wise have to construct. It will also give 
small concerns which have been forced to 
cease production of civilian goods and have 
not been able to substitute war production 
an opportunity for relief. 

Credit should be given where it is due, 
and I am glad to give credit to the rail- 
roads and the other carriers of the country 
for the fine service which they have ren- 
dered since the emergency began They 
have both planned and functioned well, and 
they have also had wonderful cooperation 
from the shippers of the country, whose aid 
was indispensable to the results which have 
been accomplished. Some dangers lie ahead. 
Let me tell you what I think they are, so far 
as the movement of freight is concerned 

Traffic in general has been growing steadily 
and rather rapidly ever since 1939, and it 
promises to continue to grow throughout 
1942 and 1943. Im addition, the railroads 
have had an extra and a very heavy load in 
the shape of the traffic which the intercoastal 
and coastwise ships used to carry. They are 
carrying all the transcontinental traffic at a 
time when our war with Japan has made it 
very heavy. Last December they were 











ing less than 100,000 barrels a day of oil to 
the eastern seaboard. Today they are carry- 
ing nearly 700.000 barrels They are carrying 
great quantities of coal to New England and 
to Lake ports in substitution for hauls by 
water. They are carrying from Gulf ports 
great quantities of trafiiC which formerly 
moved by water to eastern ports $ 
long-haul traffic, and at the same the 
cars are being loaded more heavily re- 
sult is that ton-miles are increasing at more 
than double the rate of unloading, and the 


strain on motive power particularly is very 


great. Ahead looms the still more formidable 
prospect that the railroads, because of the 
rubber shortage, will have to carry a n- 
tinually increasing share of the g t fr it 
traffic which the trucks are now car g. 
Leaving tires wholly out of consideratior u 
must bear in mind that the constructio: f 
trucks for other than military use h C - 


pletely stopped, and that there is in prospect 
a shortage of repair parts 

We could face I I 
nimity, if we could get more cars and 
motives without difficulty. But the war de- 


these prospects with equa- 








mand for steel and other critical m rials 
is such that the War Production Board has 
found it necessary to limit the build 
new cars and locomotives very d i 
They are banking on the belief that the l- 
road industry stil] has a resiliency and a re- 
serve strength which will enable it r- 
mount whatever difficulties may arise As a 
member of the requirements c¢ f 
the board put it recently ‘Our 
have to face shortages of steel ; nd f 
but not, we expect, of imagination and effi- 
ciency and powers of adjustment 

I do not know whether tl wl ! , 
those expectations realize f1 t 
to which railroad freig! perf f 
improved in recent years I shall not 
you with the figures, but the 3 
with 1918, at the time of the last i War 
and even with 1929, at the height e 
boom period, are rather stonishi1 nd 
there has been a continual] increase i1 f- 
ficiency since the eme € n , 
Yet 1 agree in part with these optim I 
is always a safe bet that the top li i 
American efficiency h: I De I ed, 
and the railroad indu i ce 1 to 
that rule. Moreover, I am 1 say that 
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the spirit and morale of the railroad officers 
and employees have never been better in my 
experience, and the railroads have never en- 
joyed greater and more effective cooperation 
from the shippers 

In this connection, let me make one or two 
personal observations. It has been suggested 
in some quarters, although not very vocifer- 
ously that the Government ought to take 
the railroads over and operate them. If I 
thought that would do any good, I would 
have no hesitation in recommending it. I 
have no doctrinaire objections to the idea, 
nor was I a critic of the United States Raii- 
road Administration, which I saw at first 
hand in 1918-20, and which was, in fact, 
officered by the cream of the railroad fra- 
ternity. But in view of the way in which 
the railroads have been functioning since 
1939, I see nothing to be gained by precipitat- 
ing such a revolution in midstream of the 
war effort. On the contrary, I would fear 
a period of serious dislocation and let-down 
before the new machinery could work up to 
full efficiency 

Another question that I am asked is why 
I do not require the railroads to do some 
of the things which 1 recommended when 
I was Federal Coordinator of Transportation 
in 1933-36. One answer is that our General 
Order No. 1, which aims to increase the load- 
ing of railroad less-than-carload freight from 





an average of about 4% tons per car to an 
aver of about 12 tons and which has 
already accomplished with hearty railroad 
cooperation a saving of about 40 percent in 
the use of such cars, was based on the study 
of merchandise traffic which we made when 
I was Coordinator. The better answer is 


that the problem which we now face is rad- 
ically different from the one which was then 
us. In 1933 the railroads had a great 
surplus of facilities, a minimum of traffic, 


and were drifting into bankruptcy one by 


before 
17 


one. The problem was to find ways of sav- 
ing expense and also of attracting traffic 
My recommendations, which met with very 
little succe were directed to those ends 
At present the railroads have no surplus of 
facilities, at least of equipment; their traffic 
has risen to record heights and is steadily in- 
creasing, and the problem is to move it 


promptly and effectively regardless of cost 


Let me give three illustrations of the dif- 
ference out of many which could be given 
In 1933 I got the railroads, with the help of 
my staff, to make hundreds of studies of 
terminal unification. These studies, based 
on 1932 traffic, are obsolete, because present 
traffic conditions are entirely different. The 
railroads cannot now spare the experienced 
officers necessary to make new studies, and 
even if they could, terminal unifications can- 





not be accomplished without prolonged nego- 
tiations tween railroads and with their 
employee they usually require some new 
construction, and their principal purpose is 
to save money rather than to expedite traffic 
As Coordinator I made an elaborate and 
comprehensive study of the use of containers 
i changeable between railroads and motor 
er The extensive use of such con- 
tainers would require many changes in rail- 
I dad rates and the creation of new adminis- 
machin ery But even if all this could 
; in the present hurly-burly, no 
e for the construction of con- 
there is no surplus of flat cars 
r transportation. As Coor- 
d I ) idied the pooli of freight 
car I t es when traffic is at a maxi- 
ui now 1 e is much less to be 
f iT I ng than in times of 
t aepl ana as a practi il matter 
t] rs are |] i very much as they would 
be dle inder p We have estab- 
] 7: 1 I of k « and I ( 
under a é similar arrange- 
n for erator cars 
At the sar time I know that the rail- 
I er Inte Commerce 
¢ and e Office I e Trans- 








portation will leave no stone unturned to 
make the expectations of the War Production 
Board come true, and I am sure that we have 
not yet come to the end of the rope in the 
efficient movement of freight. The loading 
of carload freight in box cars can be mate- 
rially increased, and you may look for definite 
action to that end very soon, following many 
helpful conferences with both the railroads 
and the shippers. The industries of the 
country can do much to decrease cross-hauls 
of commodites, without harmful disruption 
of marketing conditions and I am glad to 
say that we are getting much valuable coop- 
eration along this line from the industry 
divisions of the War Production Board and 
will get more The businessmen and the 
consumers of the country can also be of great 
help by moving coal and other commodities 
which can be carried in stock in the spring 
and summer months, thus lessening the traf- 
fic danger which comes with the usual fall 
peak. Nor do I believe that the railroads 
have yet exhausted the possibilities in cutting 
down the time which the cars spend in termi- 
nals and in the train reshuffling processes 
which occur at the intermediate yards en 
route 

Frankly, looking forward beyond 1942 to 
1943, as I have always done in my recom- 
mendations with respect to new equipment, 
I am more worried about motive power and 
the open-top car supply than ji am about the 
boxcar situation. But unfortunately it is 
the open-top cars, as well as the locomotives, 
which are most directly and closely related to 
the war-production effort. The most en- 
couraging thing is the remarkable accom- 
plishments of the railroads, which I hope will 
become still more remarkable, in moving 
tank cars in trainload quantities to the east- 
ern seaboard, and what I believe will be 
their similar accomplishments in the moving 
of coal all rail to New England and New 
York City 

While I am on the subject of traffic move- 
ment, let me say a word in praise of what 
the Lake carriers have done in the trans- 
portation of iron ore from the Lake Superior 
ranges. Of course, the war effort is more 
dependent on that movement than on any 
one thing. Last year the ore boats carried 
an all-time record of 81,000,000 tons, but 
this year they are being called upon to bring 
that total to nearly 90,000,000 tons Various 
expedients have been put into effect, which 


I shall not take time to recount, but I am 
happy to say with the result that the boats 
are now more than 3,000,000 tons ahead of 
their record at the same time last year, 
and every week this excess is increasing. 
I am fortunate to have as my principal 
assistant in this matter Mr. A. T. Wood, of 


your city 


I have spent so much time in talking about 


railroad freight traffic that I have all too 
little time to talk about the equally impor- 


tant problems of rubber-borne highway 
transportation and railroad passenger traffic 
There are some phases of first of these 
problems of which I am not now free to speak 
but there are some broad principles which 
are clear and unassailable 
This country has nearly 
borne passenger cars 
ber-borne trucks, 
thousand busses 


the 


28,000,000 rubber- 


and about 5,000,000 rub- 
to Say n¢ 


It is dep 


hing of several 
ident on rubber- 
borne transportat without 
parallel anywhere There is no 
country which comes near it in this respect. 
The economy of our country and the distri- 





extent 





bution of its population have been geared to 
the highway automotive vehicle. Consider- 
able of this transportation is not essential 
To dispense with it would be a sacrifice, but 
not an unbearable one. But most of it is 
essential, and this is true not only of the 
ruck and the bus but of the passenger car. 
The fact that our great new war production 


the trans- 
the private 
1y other form of trans- 


plants are far more depencent for 
portation of their 


itom 


workers on 


bile than on al 
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portation is an illustration. We must at all 
costs preserve rubber-borne transportation 
for these essential purposes. 

The difficulty lies in the supply of rubber. 
Ninety percent of the sources of supply upon 
which we and our Allies depended are in the 
hands of the enemy. Fortunately we had 
quite a stock of crude rubber on hand, but 
practically all of it will be needed for the 
military necessities of ourselves and our Al- 
lies. We must in some way make our treasure 
pile of rubber-borne vehicles last until we 
can develop new sources of supply in the 
shape of synthetic rubber plants. It takes 
time to create plants which can take the 
place of hundreds of thousands of square 
miles of rubber plantations. The most op- 
timistic predictions are that we may have 
plants which by the end of 1943 can produce 
synthetic rubber at the rate of possibly 800,- 
009 tons per year. And, of course, produc- 
tion at that rate by that time is far from 
meaning that 800,000 tons will be produced 
in 1943. In 1941 we consumed 700,000 tons 
for civilian purposes alone. By the end of 
1943 most of our stock pile will be gone, and 
if the war is still going on, most of the new 
production will be needed for military pur- 
poses 

In the face of these facts, it is perfectly 
plain that oui vehicles and their tires must 
be conserved in every possible way They 
must not be operated at speeds in excess of 
40 miles per hour; they must be given the 
most scrupulous care; every unnecessary use 
must be avoided; so far as their use is neces- 
sary, it must be conserved by carrying as 
many passengers as practicable per trip; street 
cars and rails, regardless of age, must be 
used to the utmost extent possible, and busi- 
ness and working hours must be staggered 
to cut down the rush-hour peaks. I do not 
believe that there is a soul who questions 
these facts. It follows that the people of this 
country must be governed accordingly. If 
automobile operations are not restricted by 
some form of mandate, they must be re- 
stricted voluntarily. There is no escape from 
this conclusion 

Let me state some other principles which 
seem to r'e to be clear: 

(1) The inventive capacity of our people 
is very great, and our research laboratories 
are concentrating on this rubber problem. 
They may, and probably will be able to im- 
prove the situation; but we cannot yet count 
on that fact. If we want to win the war, we 
must prepare for the worst and not for the 
best We can adjust ourselves to the best 
once it actually arrives 

(2) The objective is to avoid unnecessary 
operations. If we do that, we shall use less 
gasoline. Outside of the East, the only pur- 
pose of gasoline rationing would be to restrict 
operations. It is a simple means to that end. 
If the end could be accomplished in some 
other way, the result, so far as the consump- 
tion of gasoline is concerned, would be pre- 
cisely the same 

(3) The reason for an order, if one were 
issued, would be the same reason that led us 
to substitute the draft for the volunteer en- 
listment of our armies. No order is worth 
the paper it is written on unless it has the 
support of a majority of the people Given 
that support, it has the virtue of bringing 
the heedless, selfish, or unprincipled minority 
into line It is the only way of protecting 
the good against the bad and of accomplish- 
ing just uniformity in results 

One final word, before I close, on railroad- 
passenger traffic. As the country has gone 
into top productivity, that traffic has greatly 
increased. At the same time the railroads 
have had the burden of heavy troop move- 


ments, and the prospects are that those 
movements will greatly increase. On top of 
that, the railroads are faced with a heavy 
increase in traffic as the private automobile 
ceases to be used for intercity travel, and 
more and more they are being asked to 
establish daily commuter service to and 





from the great war production plants which 
have been built out in the open spaces. In 
view of these prospects and possibilities, we 
have warned the people of the country that 
they cannot for the future be assured of de- 
pendable passenger service, and we have dis- 
couraged unnecessary convention and recrea- 
tional travel There may be less congestion 
than we fear, and there may be more. No 
one can be sure. If it becomes serious, some 
system of control must be established, so 
that those who must travel on essential busi- 
ness will have priority of opportunity. I 
hope no such system of rationing, if it can 
be called that, will prove necessary. The best 
way to avoid it is to cut travel voluntarily 
to the minimum. 





Old Glory’s One Hundred and Siaty- 
Fifth Birthday 
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OF 


HON. PHIL A. BENNETT 


OF MISSOURI 
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Monday, June 15, 1942 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include an address which I de- 
livered at Flag Day ceremonies held un- 
der the auspizes of the Sons of Union 
Veterans of the Civil War and allied 
patriotic organizations, in Washington, 
D. C., Sunday afternoon, June 14, 1942: 


Fellow citizens, I am honored by being 
asked to speak to you on this historic occa- 
sion. 

‘We have met to celebrate the One hundred 
and sixty-fifth anniversary of the adoption 
of the American flag 

Heraldry is as old as the human race and 
the carrying of banners has been the habit 
of nations since the beginning of time. 

The Stars and Stripes, whose birthday we 
observe, was the first flag authorized by the 
Continental Congress. Our separation from 
the mother country came gradually, and it 
was only by degrees that the Grand Union 
Flag of Great Britain was discarded 

The design for our flag is said to have 
been drawn by General Washington, who in 
the summer of 1776, accompanied by some 
of his staff, visited the home of Betsy Ross, 
a seamstress in Philadelphia, who made the 
original American flag. 

Almost 1 year had passed since the repre- 
sentatives of the various colonies, in Con- 
gress assembled, had pledged their lives, their 
fortunes, and their sacred honor for the sup- 
oort of the Declaration of Independence, be- 
fore the Congress adopted the Stars and 
Stripes as the national emblem. On June 
14, 1777, the Congress resolved “That the flag 
of the 13 United States be 13 stripes, alter- 
nate red and white; that the Union be 13 
stars, white in a blue field, representing a 
new constellation.” This flag was used with- 
out change from June 14, 1777 until 1795, 
when two additional stars and stripes were 
added to represent Vermont and Kentucky, 
which had been added to the Union. The 
flag of 15 stars and 15 stripes remained un- 
changed until April 4, 1818. At that time, 
fear was expressed in Congress that too many 
stripes would ruin the design, and it was 
voted to return to the original design of 13 
stripes and to provide for a new star to be 
added to a field of blue as additional States 
came into the Union. 





FOUNDING FATHERS SOUGHT TO BUILD 
PERMANENTLY 


Following the victory at Yorktown, the 
colonies, which had been cooperating during 
the Revolution under a rather loose federa- 
tion, realized that a more perfect Union 
would be necessary in order to endure. A 
constitutional convention was called over 
which General Washington presided. Mem- 
bers of the Convention had little to guide 
them in their work. They realized that no 
government had long endured They desired 
to build permanently. Why have govern- 
ments not endured, they inquired and found 
answer in the fact that up to that time the 
people of every nation had et.joyed only such 
liberties as the raler, or ruling group, had 
cared to give them. Members of the Con- 
vention were determined to reverse this age- 
old rule of government. Thev resolved that in 
the new nation, which they had helped to 
establish, officers should possess only such 
powers as the people cared to surrender and 
that all powers not surrendered to the Fed- 
eral Government would be reserved to the 
States or to the people. These are outlined 
in the Bill of Rights which every American 
should study nd for the preservation of 
which all shouic stand ready to give, if neces- 
sary, “the iast full measure of devotion.” 

One of our greatest dangers is that too 
many citizens know little more about the 
Constitution than the newly freed slave who 
approached the President and said, “Mr. Lin- 
coln, I dun hcrd dat dare am now sum per- 
visions in der Constitution fur de pore colored 
man and I fatched along my basket fur to 
git a few.” 

The Constitution of our country is the basic 
law of our land and the flag is its symbol. 
Therefore, a discussion of one naturally leads 
to a discussion of the other. 

Fortunately, members of the Constitu- 
tional Convention were men of great ability, 
intensely patriotic, and imbued with the zeal 
to build an enduring structure. After many 
weeks of discussion they adopted what Glad- 
stone pronounced “the greatest document 
that ever came from the brain and purpose 
of man”—the Constitution of the United 
States of America The Constitution pro- 
vided for three departments of government— 
legislative, executive, and judicial; three de- 
partments of equal importance, separate and 
distinct and yet coordinate. Under this Con- 
stitution our Nation has enjoyed greater 
prosperity, happiness, and peace than any 
other nation in the history of mankind. 

SOME WOULD DESTROY SYSTEM OF BALANCED 

POWERS 

Only recently have attempts been made by 
persons entrusted with authority to break 
down this balance of powers. If the time 
should ever come when one of the three de- 
partments controls the other two, then dic- 
tatorship will have supplanted representative 
government and this Republic, “the last best 
hope of earth,” will have followed other na- 
tions which arose, flourished for a time, and 
decayed. On this anniversary of the adop- 
tion of the flag may each and every one of 
us pledge ourselves to fight unceasingly for 
preservation of the Constitution, without 
which there can be no freedom. 

I am especially pleased that these exer- 
cises are sponsored by Sons of Union Vet- 
erans of the Civil War and affiliated organi- 
zations. I am happy to be able to tell you 
that I am the son of a Union veteran and 
past commander of the department 
Missouri. 

Members of the Ladies 
of the Republic, the Womens Relief Corps, 
Sons of Union Veterans, and Daughters of 
Union Veterans have just reasons to be proud 
of their heritage. May all prove worthy sons 
and daughters of noble sires. 

Our fathers preserved the Union in their 
day, but the life of a nation, like that of an 
individual, requires constant care in order to 
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survive. Yes, “eternal vigilance is ever the 
price of liberty.” 

The enemies of freedom are ever about and 
the most dangerous ones, like termites, bore 
from \ithin. American soldiers, sailors, and 
marines are engaging foreign enemies on 
every continent and sea. Our have 
been great and will be greater, because na- 
tional leaders, who should have observed the 
intent of dictators mad for power, too long 
neglected to build ships, tanks, planes, and 
guns for our own defense, and even permitted 
the shipment of millions of tons of scrap iron 
and millions of barrels of aviation gasoline to 
a Nation which, all privately admitted, was 
most apt to some day attack us 

However, nothing can now be gained by 
arguing whether different international poli- 
cies would have averted war. thing 
upon which all can agree is that we are now 
engaged in the greatest war the world has 
ever seen. Our problems are great; our duty 
is plain. Everyone must serve where his tal- 
ents and training are most valuable to his 
country. We cannot win this war with half 
measures 

American industry and American labor have 
finally hit a stride which will provide us with 
superior tools and in greater quantities than 
those of our enemies. These instruments of 
war are going into the hands of men who 
will prove to be as brave and heroic as those 
who fought under Washington, John Paul 
Jones, Admiral Perry, Grant, Dewey, and 
Pershing 

Soon the tide will turn. Victory will be 
costly, but this is no time for appeasers. 
Now that we are in the war, we must fight 
on until victory is complete for ourselves and 
our Allies. 


losses 


ne 
ne 


ENEMIES WITHIN AND WITHOUT 

Yes, Mr. Chairman, I have no doubt 
final victory over our foreign foes, but 
must not permit the smoke of battle to ob- 
scure our notice of the enemies already 
within our gates. We must not forget that 
many well-organized and _  well-financed 
groups are steadily boring from within; that 
their aim is to overthrow this Republic. This 
is no time for appeasement of Communists, 
Nazis, Or other enemies of the Republic. It 
is no time to permit radical groups to dictate 


of 
we 


nominations and elections. It isa time when 
only Americans—those who believe in the 
Constitution—should he placed 


on guard. 
As for me, I welcome the opposition of all 
those who would do away with the Constitu- 
tion; all who seek to destroy our system of 
checks and balances. I know that I have 
curred the hate of these enemies of the 
American way of life 

With the risk of criticism for personal ref- 
erence, I would remind them that my - 
bears settled in Virginia in 1630; that 824 
soldiers in the armies commanded by Wash- 
ington bore the name Bennett; that none 
of my kindred have ever saluted any 
Old Glory. I have no fear of the threatened 
purge from Congress by the Red sheet kn 
as the New Republic, the Red front Union for 
Democratic Action, or the preacher who fell 
from grace and would now betray the Christ 
he once professed to serve and the country 
which educated him, to the godless Bolshe- 
viks organized and known as Friends of 
mocracy. Mr. Chairman, it is a compliment 
to have incurred the opposition of these and 
imilar groups that would 
save red, from our banner of f1 

I repeat, we shall eventually subdue the 
foreign dictators, but we must not under- 
estimate the strength and cunning of the 
enemies within. Taking advant 
attention to foreign foes, th 
who seek to supplant representative govern- 
ment in America by the substitution of some 


in- 
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form of national socialism, are ext 

busy. In this period when we are compelled 
to defend our heritage against both fore l 
and domestic enemies, the closing words of 
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Daniel Webster, in his matchless eulogy of 
Washington in 1832, may well be quoted. 
Said Webster: 

“Other misfortunes may be borne, or their 
effects overcome. If disastrous wars should 
sweep our commerce from the ocean, another 
generation may renew it; if it exhaust our 
Treasury, future industry may replenish it; 
if it desolate and lay waste our fields, still, 
uncer a new cultivation, they will grow green 
again, and ripen to future harvests. 

“It were but a trifle even if the walls of 
yonder Capitol were to crumble, if its lofty 
pillars should fall, and its gorgeous decora- 
tions be all covered by the dust of the valley. 
All these may be rebuilt 

“But who shal) reconstruct the fabric of 
demolished government? 

“Who shall rear again the well-propor- 
tioned columns of constitutional liberty? 

“Who shall frame together the skillful arch- 
itecture which unites national sovereignty 
with State rights, individual security, and 
public prosperity? 

“No; if these columns fall, they will be 
raised not again Like the Coliseum and 
the Parthenon, they will be destined to a 
mournfu! and melancholy immortality. Bit- 
terer tears, however, will flow over them than 
were ever shed over the monuments of Roman 
or Grecian art; for they will be the monu- 
ments of a more glorious edifice than Greece 
or Rome ever saw—the edifice of constitu- 
tional American liberty.” 

Yes; we have two wars to win, but America 
now knows it is time to wake up. When she 
bas finished the task the Constitution will 
still abide and Old Glory will wave over a 
fairer and happier land 

LET'S KEEP IT FLYING 

This flag, which for more than eight-score 
years has been the banner of hope and free- 
dom for generation after generation of 
Americans, has now become the hope of a 
war-weary and bleeding world 

Born amid the first flames of America’s 
fight to throw off the burdensome yoke of 
monarchial rule, it is a symbol] of a nation 
that has grown from 13 w~ak and struggling 
colonies to a united Nation of 48 sovereign 
States. Planted firmly on the high pinnacle 
af American faith, its fluttering folds of red, 
white, and blue have proved an inspiration 
to untold millions. Through many wars men 
have followed it into battle with unwavering 
courage. They have looked upon it as a 
symbol of freedom and national unity. They 
have prayed that they and those to come 


pursuit of happiness 


which have been guar- 
anteed to every American as the heritage of 
free men. My friends, so long as men love 
liberty more than life itself; so long as they 
treasure the priceless privileges bought with 
the blood of our fathers; so long as the prin- 
ciples of truth, justice, and charity for all 
remain deeply rooted in human hearts, the 
Star Spangled Banner, of red, white, and blue, 
wi rontinue to be the banner of this great 
tepublic; a symbol of hope to the oppressed. 
t’s keep it flying! 


The Proposed Bone-Smith Bill, an 


Amendment to the Bonneville Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 
OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 15, 1942 


Mr. COFFEE of 
Speaker, under 


Washington. Mr, 
leave to extend my 





remarks in the Recorp, I include herein 
the address I delivered to the appropriate 
Senate and House subcommittees for a 
justification of the bill supported by 
Senator Homer T. Bone and Congress- 
men Martin F. SmitrH and Knute HILL 
amending the Bonneville Act. 
The speech is self-explanatory: 


Congressman Martin F. SmirH has already 
given you a detailed analysis and summary of 
this bill. It is not necessary for me to cover 
that ground again. I am wholeheartedly in 
favor of the enactment of this bill, and I want 
to discuss in detail one or two of its specific 
provisions which I regard as being of great 
importance. 

But, first, gentlemen, a word about the bill 
as a whole. My district and the whole State 
of Washington is public-power country. It 
was public-power country before the Federal 
Government ever started the construction of 
dams on the Columbia River. For over halt 
a century the city of Tacoma in my district 
has operated a municipal plant. It has been 
a relatively debt-free system with an excel- 
lent operating record and with rates about 
half those being charged by the private utili- 
ties in the same territory. Long before the 
Bonneville or Grand Coulee Dams were begun 
our State legislature had passed the public- 
utility district law making available to the 
people of each county, upon majority vote, a 
vehicle for the public acquisition of the power 
properties in their county And in many 
counties of the State the people had already 
voted for the formation of these districts 
when the first transmission line was built out 
of Bonneville. 

When Congress passed the Bonneville Act it 
clearly indicated that it preferred Federal 
power to be sold to the people on a nonprofit 
basis through public agencies. This natur- 
ally gave a great impetus * the public-power 
sentiment of our people. They surged to the 
polls to form these public districts and today 
these districts piuctically blanket the State. 
But the democratically expressed vote of the 
people has been frustrated by the inability of 
these public agencies to acquire the properties 
of the private companies 

The Bonneville Administration is inter- 
connected with and is supplying power to 
most of the public systems in the Northwest. 
But an overwhelming majority of the people 
in Oregon and Washington are now being 
served by the private utilities and those peo- 
ple, for whom we built these great projects, 
are not getting Federal power. They have 
benefited from these wonderful dams only 
as the Federal power rate has driven down 
the existing utility rates in the area. These 
people have not wanted the Bonneville Ad- 
ministration to sell power to the private 
utilities for distribution to them; instead, 
they have been content to see most of the 
power thus far developed go to war industries 
while they were working out the problems of 
transferring the private utility properties to 
public ownership. But the people of my 
State have now become convinced that they 
need Federal help to make this transition 
and without Federal help they will never be 
in a position to realize the benefits from 
these great dams. They took the Congress at 
its word and voted in favor of public agencies 
for the distribution of this Federal power. 
They ask you now to pass the necessary im- 
plementing legislation which will make this 
possible. I agree with the whole congres- 
sional delegation of both States that we have 
a duty to the people of Washington and 
Oregon to pass this bill. 

This bill calls for no Federal appropria- 
tions. The Bonneville Administration will 
borrow from the public the funds which it 
will invest in valuable revenue-producing 
properties. For every dollar spent by the 
Administration for the purchase of proper- 
ties under this bill the Federal Government 
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will receive not only a dollar’s worth of prop- 
erty, but also the additional market for 
power from its own present dams; this addi- 
tional market will inevitably come from in- 
troducing nonprofit distribution and low 
rates. Every cent of this money will be paid 
back by the people of the Northwest. 

Neither does this bill involve a pledge of 
the credit of the United States. The money 
will be borrowed on revenue bonds. The 
Federal Government’s credit will be unaf- 
fected. The Administration's borrowing will 
not add to the total of the Nation’s out- 
standing debt, since this borrowing will re- 
place, at a lower rate of interest, that of the 
existing Northwest utilities. At the risk of 
being repetitious let me say that all that is 
being asked of the Congress in this bill is to 
pass some implementing legislation necessary 
to bring the full benefits of the Bonneville 
and Coulee Dams into the homes, the farms, 
the businesses, and the factories of the 
Northwest. I would add that in my opinion 
the businesslike procedures that this bill 
will put into effect will safeguard our invest- 
ment in these power facilities. The record of 
the Bonneville Power Administration and of 
the Secretary of the Interior gives ample 
reason to be assured that the acquisitions will 
be honestly and expeditiously handled. 

{ am much interested in the labor provi- 
sions of this bill and want to call them to your 
particular attention. They are found in sec- 
tion 11 of the bill. I feel strongly that any 
plan for the transition of the existing public 
utility systems to public ownership must 
safeguard the interests of the laborers and 
workmen who operate those properties. 
There are several reasons for this. 

In the first place, these men should regard 
their jobs as safe. I assume that all em- 
ployees employed by the private utilities 
(with the possible exceptions of high-salaried 
executives, other policy-making or so-called 
public-relations employees, political back- 
Slappers, salesmen, and others whose jobs 
are solely due to competitive conditions, or 
to the political activities of the utilities) will 
be taken into the Federal service or the 
service of local public agencies when the 
properties change hands. The public agen- 
cies and the Government will have to operate 
these properties, and they ought to use the 
existing labor force to do it. Representatives 
of the public districts and of the Bonneville 
Administration tell me that they heartily 
subscribe to this policy. I am told that plans 
have already been made by the Bonneville 
Administration to incorporate into the civil 
service all personnel who operate the parts 
of the private systems which would be per- 
manently incorporated into the Federal sys- 
tem. The procedures for handling this 
blanket incorporation have been worked out 
with officials of the Civil Service Commis- 
sion. Of course, Congress has imposed a few 
disqualifications for Federal employment 
(such as noncitizenship, advocating over- 
throw of the Government by force, political 
activities, etc.) which will have to be en- 
forced. 

After we have made sure that the jobs of 
these people will be protected it is important 
for us to see to it that the transition to pub- 
lic ownership is not accompanied by the 
sacrifice of wage levels or the loss of any 
basic rights of the employees. I have no fear 
on the question of wages. I am told that the 
Bonneville Administration and everyone of 
the existing municipal plants and public- 
utility districts are paying wages to skiiled 
labor as high as, or higher than, those paid 
by private utility companies serving in the 
same area. That is sound operating policy. 
Low rates have not been, and need not be, 
achieved at the expense of labor. And the 
policies of the Bonneville Administration give 
us extra protection in this respect. The 
Bonneville Administration is anxious for its 
customers to charge as low rates as possible. 
Our whole Federal power program is a low- 

































































rate program based on the theory that as 
rates go down the use of electricity goes up. 
In this connection I can say that the Bonne- 
ville officials have assured me that we can 
prudently make substantial rate reductions 
in connection with every acquisition made 
under the authority of this bill. But they 
tell me that in all cases they wil) recommend 
that these reduced resale rates must be high 
enough to permit the customer to pay pre- 
vailing wages to its labor. So Iam not wor- 
ried about reduction of wage levels for la- 
borers absorbed by the public agencies. 

I am not worried either about the wage 
levels of the laborers, tradesmen, and crafts- 
men who will be employed by the Federal 
Government. Such workmen are outside the 
Classification Act, and their wages are ad- 
ministratively fixed by each employing 
agency in the Federal Government. The 
Bonneville Administration today employs 
more than 2,000 of these skilled laborers, and 
by administrative order now requires that 
these men be paid the wages prevailing in the 
area for the same kind of work. This bill 
merely confirms that practice. Section 11 of 
the bill says: 

“Laborers and mechanics appointed by the 
administration pursuant to this act for work 
relating to the construction, alteration, oper- 
ation, maintenance, or repair of buildings, 
electric facilities, or other projects who are 
neither subject to the Classification Act of 
1923, as amended, nor covered by any con- 
tract between the administration and repre- 
sentatives of its employees, shall be paid a 
wage based on the prevailing rate of overtime 
pay for overtime work.” 

We need this provision. Under existing 
law Government contractors employing la- 
borers and skilled workmen must pay pre- 
vailing wages, but there is no equivalent pro- 
tection written into the law for the same 
kind of workmen directly employed by the 
Government. We want to put the existing 
Bonneville Administration practice beyond 
the possibility of change. This provision, 
coupled with the wage practices of the pub- 
lic agencies of the Northwest, should help 
us get rid of the old “red herring” which the 
enemies of public power are always drag- 
ging across its trail, the contention that low 
power rates mean lower wages for labor 

Among laborers’ most cherished benefits 
are workmen’s compensation and pension and 
insurance plans. In these respects, too, I 
fee] that the transition from private to pub- 
lic ownership will not prejudice the interests 
of labor. The Federal Government has pro- 
vided a generous and efficient workmen's com- 
pensation scheme for all employees of the 
Government and it will be made available to 
the former employees of the private utilities 
as soon as they are taken into the Govern- 
ment service. Congress has also provided 
what is, I think, an advantageous civil- 
service retirement plan which, I am inform- 
ed, gives the equivalent or better protection 
than any of the pension plans of the exist- 
ing utilities in the Northwest. Of course, 
all employees will have the benefit of this 
plan as soon as they are brought into the 
civil service. 

Where employees of the private utilities 
are already retired and are getting pensions 
from the private companies, some plan for 
continuing these pensions after the sale of 
the properties to the Government will have 
to be worked out. Bonneville Power Admin- 
istration officials tell me that it is quite pos- 
sible to arrange for this by estimating, on an 
actuarial basis, the remaining expense under 
these pensions and depositing a lump sum 
out of the purchase price with a trustee on 
behalf of the pensioners. I trust that this 
will be done in every case 

Some of the private companies have in- 


surance schemes in lieu of pensions in which 
the employees and the company contribute 
to the annual premiums. I ex t that an 
arrangement can be made which will preserv 
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the benefit of this insurance for the em- 
ployees after the sale of the properties. This 
could be done either through the translation 
of the policies into a smaller amount of 
paid-up insurance or through a segregation 
of a part of the purchase price, to be used to 
continue the companies’ share of the pre- 
mium payments. 

So I feel that on the questions of con- 
tinued employment, wage standards, compen- 
sation payments, and pension plans the pur- 
chase of the private properties by public 
agencies can and will be handled without 
hurt to the rights of the workmen who 
operate the properties. 

The most important labor provision in the 
bill is that empowering the Columbia Power 
Administration to deal collectively with its 
employees and to enter into agreements with 
them. Section 11 reads: 

“The administration is authorized to deal 
collectively with its employees through rep- 
resentatives of their own choosing and is 
authorized to enter into contracts with such 
representatives, and to the extent that the 
said civil-service laws and Classification Act 
and other laws governing the employment of 
employees of the United States are incon- 
sistent therewith the said act and laws shall 
not apply to matters covered by the adminis- 
tration’s contracts with representatives of 
laborers, mechanics, and workmen employed 
in trades and crafts in connection with con- 
struction work or the operdtion and mainte- 
nance of electrical facilities; but no em- 
ployee of the administration and no one 
seeking such employment shall be required, 
as a condition of employment, transfer, pro- 
motion, or retention in the service, to join or 
refrain from joining any organization or 
association of employees. There shall be no 
discrimination against representatives of em- 





ployees of the administration, nor shall em- 
ployees suffer discrimination because of 
membership cr nonmembership in any or- 
ganization or association of employees 

I think this is quite necessary. All of the 


private utility systems in the area deal col- 
lectively with their employees. All have col- 
lective bargaining agreements Congress in 
the Wagner Act told these men that the 
right to bargain collectively is basic to 
fabric of industrial relations. In the utility 
business, when the transition is made from 
private to public ownership the employees 
should not be deprived of that right 

The men who work for the Bonneville 
Power Administration as skilled rs and 
mechanics in the various uction and 
operation fields have for the most part been 
trained in private industry. Almost all are 
natives of the Northwest where bargaining 
through representatives is the normal way of 
conducting labor-management relationships 
and was the customary way even before the 
Wagner Act. The existing labor force at 
Bonneville is so steeped in the tradition of 
collective bargaining that they have antici- 
pated our enactment of this bill by forming 
a Columbia Trades Council, an organization 
composed of all the various local and inter- 
national unions whose members are employed 
by Bonneville. In other words, the employees 
have already constituted a single agency to 
represent them in dealing with the Adminis- 
tration. It is claimed (and I have no reason 
to doubt the claim) that 95 percent of Bonne- 
ville workmen in the groups I have m« 
tioned are members of labor organizations 
affiliated with this council. We cannot deny 
to these men or the men who wi 
Federal employment when the private pri 
erties are sold, the same rights that w } 
insisted that private industry must gran 
their fellows. 

As a matter of fact, the Bonneville Power 
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labore 


constr 
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ll transfer to 
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Administration has gone a long way already 
in dealing with its employees through rep- 
resentativ As was only natural, n ? 
vexatious labor problems have come \ ! 
the history of the Administration In each 
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case the Administration has gone directly to 
the employees and their representatives and 
worked out, by informal agreement, sc 
solution to the problems presented I C 
sure that a detailed description of the ex- 
perience of the Administration along this line 
can best be presented by others I merely 
want to say that in my opinion the Bonne- 
ville Administration has ad a full 
ence in employee-employer negotiations. 
This background has prepared both the offi- 
rcials and employees of the Administration to 
exercise the powers granted s bill 
There are adequate precedents for this type 
of labor relations in the Government servi 








experi- 
I i 


in th 





the most important of which is n ee 
Valley Authority, the one agency of the Gov- 
ernment most like th> one with which we are 
dealing in this bill. Tennessee Valley Au- 


thority, as you know, has entered into a 
master agreement with representative 
construction, operation, and maint 
employees, and the agreement has ft 
both by Tennessee Valley Authority 
labor alike as a great step forward 
that collective bargaining is healthy : 
sirable in the Government service. E cially 
is this so when the Government activity is a 
business, like this, rather than a law-enforce- 
ment function. I urge you to pass this bill 
with its present collective-bargair 
sions and let the Bonneville Pov 
tration extend the of its 
employer negotiations and formally reduce to 
writing the advantageous understandings al- 
ready reached 
You will note that 
ment for employees is { 
bill. This insures civil-service status for all 
l 
2 














scope 


civil-service app t- 
provided for in the 
clerical, professional, and 
and protects both the 


t 
men and the b ir 





the merit system while permitting needed 
flexibility to carry out labor s with 
representatives of the l You 
will note also that a closed shop is not made 
possible, for union membership can never b 
made either a qualification for employme 
or a cause for discrimination. I think Sen- 
ator BonE should be commended for d ng 
@ measure which to a unique degree recog- 
nizes the full basic rights of labor v 
framework of Government servics 

I should also like to point out that 
benefits to labor as a result of tl enact- 
ment of this bill will not be confined t hose 
who are employed on the proje 3 
bill means cheaper electricity and lower elec- 
tric bills for virtually every laborer, house- 
holder, and businessman. In sut ! 


means increased income to all users of elec- 


tricity. Actually, it is equivalent to an in- 
crease in wages to labor; to more income to 
the housewife which she can spend for the 
education of her children, for better food 
clothing, and shelter; and to greater net in- 
come for the businessman. And by promot-~- 


ing the industrial and agricultural life of the 
Northwest, it means a better standard of liv- 
ing, greater opportunity, and less danger of 
unemployment 

I sincerely hope that the committee will 
recommend the enactment 





Westbrook, You Ain’t Seen Nuthin’ Yet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 15, 1942 
Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. §! ker, W - 
brook Pegler, cham; le u n- 
ized American worker; sympatl with 
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the union man who, like the rank and 
file of the Republican and Democratic 
Parties, is overruled by bosses and, worse 
yet, by racketeers who, without fear of 
the Jaw, make the union member stand 
and deliver, in his June 13 piece, ex- 
pressed indignation, if not surprise, be- 
cause the C. I. O. down in Indianapolis 
Was endeavoring to get a Senate com- 
mittee to gag Editor Gross and the Fort 
Wayne News-Sentinel, of which he is the 
editor. 

Gross and the News-Sentinel com- 
mitted, in the eyes of the C. I. O., the 
unpardonable sin of exposing what he 
thought to be the connection between one 
Kreachbaum, secretary of a local C. I. O., 
and the Communist Party. 

As Pegler pointed out in a previous ar- 
ticle, the C. I. O. did not complaia that 
Gross did not print the truth, but it yelled 
to high heaver because it appeared Gross 
may have gotten some of his information 
from a C. I. O. member. 

So Kreachbaum wanted Attorney Gen- 
eral Biddle. to investigate Gross. An- 
other appeal went to a Senate commit- 
tee, which previously had given tremen- 
dous aid to the C. I. O. in its organizing 
campaign. 

And what do you suppose the charge 
against Gross is? They say he hired a 
labor spy, because, forsooth, a union man, 
outraged beyond endurance by union tac- 
tics, spilled some of the dirty actions of 
the union leaders to Gross, the editor. 

Referring to the situation, Pegler 
writes: 

New York, June 13.—Let’s see, now, where 
were we? 

Oh, yes; that Fort Wayne News-Sentinel 
case and the charge that an editor who buys 
or accepts information on union affairs from 
members of a union for publication as news 
is guilty of vic'ating the law against the em- 
ployment of antiunion spies. 

Well, as I was saying, there is a lot more to 

han meets the eye. You sink a pick 

hat subject and you will turn up one of 

reatest deposits of pure skullduggery on 
>» North American Continent. 

Now suppose an American citizen, who is 
trictly a square guy and no Communist, is 
hooed into a union in one of those great 
oundups that the unions conduct right 

in their competition for membership, 

and political and economic power. 

ioesn't want to belong to their union be- 

let us say, he knows it to be domi- 

-d by a little key group of those traitorous, 
Communists, whose anti- 
w recognized by Attorney 
is Biddle, but they surround 
ousand others in some small 
> him join under a closed-shop 
ved by the Federal or State 
presenting his own Govern- 
say it is a local union of 
lized shakedown known as the 

s’ union or racket and the 

s an old-time brothel keeper, 

n who never worked a day 
stealing the very food off 
of the poor suckers who 

ay in order to be allowed 
job for their own country. 
so along comes an editor, 
senting an editor, 

Communist goings-on in the 

very in the laborers’ local 

ight of it because he 


ti-American 


is n 


and gets 


t get the str% 





can’t get into a union meeting. Moreover, 
the members are all afraid to peep because 
they may be expelled for violating union 
discipline and thus barred forever from all 
employment in all unionized occupations, or 
even killed on their way home. Both of these 
things have been known to happen, so this 
reporter that we are talking about gives his 
solemn promise to this union man that he 
will not reveal his identity to anyone, in- 
cluding Senator La FoLuerre. That is com- 
mon newspaper practice—that protection of 
informants who help in exposing corruption 
and traitorism, which is part of the duty that 
a free press assumes to justify its existence 
and deserve its freedom. 

I am willing to imagine that our reporter 
gets a chit from the desk to pay the poor 
sucker a little something for his risk, al- 
though that isn’t likely to have been the case 
in Fort Wayne, and I, personally, have never 
paid any of my thousands of informants a 
dime. They have given me information and 
continue to send in their little individual 
stories of union persecution and terror from 
the musicians, laborers, teamsters, mine 
workers, newspaper guild, needle trades, con- 
struction engineers, dock wallopers, painters, 
waiters, and more others than I can mention 
here, and they do it because they are being 
pushed around by unioneers whom they 
never did choose to represent them and, in 
some cases, mostly in the Congress of Indus- 
trial Organizations because their member- 
ship is being exploited by the Communists 
against their own country. 

But suppose the paper pays the informant 
for his information and, to make it as bad 
as we can, let’s suppose the informant is just 
a mercenary squealer with no decent motives 
or loyalty, although his information is im- 
portant and stands up under investigation. 


Pegler previously wrote on the same 
subject. But smart as he is, and he is 
plenty smart; fearless as he is, and he 
has all the intestinal fortitude any man 
needs, Pegler has not yet hit the bottom. 
He should take a look at S. 1970, Seventy- 
sixth Congress, first session, and read 
the hearings on that bill. With all due 
modesty, may I call his attention to my 
testimony, which appears in the pub- 
lished hearings, beginning at page 169, 
under date of June 13, 1939. 

From the testimony there given and 
from an analysis of the bill it will appear 
that, while it is entirely legal for a labor 
union to hire a spy, any employer who re- 
ceived from an employee who was a mem- 
ber of a union any information about an 
enemy alien who was employed in the 
plant and who was planning to destroy 
the plant, would be guilty of employing 
a labor spy. 

Briefly, by a juggling of definitions, 
that bill made it possible to charge and 
to convict an employer of industrial 
espionage if he received from an em- 
ployee, directly or indirectly, “informa- 
tion with respect to the political or eco- 
nomic views or activities of any of his 
employees or prospective employees” 

If the principles or the activity of a 
Communist who believed, as Attorney 
General Biddle has said, in the overthrow 
of this Government by force was em- 
ployed in an industrial plant making mu- 
nitions of war, it would be an offense for 
an employer to seek out and obtain in- 
formation of those subversive views or 
activities from an employee, 
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If that kind of a law is not the height 
of absurdity, if it would not assist in sabo- 
taging our industrial program, then tell 
me what would. That bill, with a few 
amendments, passed the Senate and its 
counterpart was introduced in the House. 

Pegler is doing a wonderful work and 
it is about time the people begin to pay 
some attention to what he writes. 


The Dance of the Billions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 15, 1942 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an article by the 
junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
SPENCER] entitled ‘““The Dance of the Bil- 
lions,” as printed in the magazine Fi- 
nance on May 28, 1942. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

THE DANCE OF THE BILLIONS 
(By Lloyd Spencer) 

From a country boy who once worked for 
25 cents a day and from a country banker 
who thought that $1,000 was a matter of some 
moment, I have been projected into a situa- 
tion where billions are tossed about with great 
casualness. 

These billions which Congress appropriates 
are necessary for the great war effort this 
country ir making, but I am still in awe at 
the idea of it, and wonder sometimes at the 
coolness with which a $35,000,000,000 appro- 
priation bill is introduced and the speed with 
which it is considered and passed. 

Even in the 14 short months I have been 
in the Senate, I have voted for a total of 
$124,852,985,342.39 in appropriations for the 
war, alone. Such a total as this means that 
I have voted for more money to be spent by 
the Government than all of my predecessors 
in this seat since the State of Arkansas was 
admitted to the Union in 1836. 

Of all the impressions which I have of 
the Washington scene and which I shall 
carry away with me, this dance of the bil- 
lions stands out. I often wonder how we are 
ever to meet these great drains on the Treas- 
ury. Of course, the necessities of the situa- 
tion admit of no cavil, but I can’t help 
bothering, as a banker and a businessman, 
about where we are going to get the money. 


THE FIRST THRILL 


I have often been asked how it felt to be 
appointed to the United States Senate 
straight from business life and without any 
background of ever having sought public office. 
I must admit that I was not completely sur- 
prised when my old friend, Gov. Homer M. 
Adkins, of Arkansas, appointed me. Not that 
I had expected it, but we had been good 
friends since early boyhood, and I had assisted 
in his campaign for Governor, and we felt the 
same way about things. 

I was in bed with a bad cold after a trip 
to Chicago, when I heard my wife answer the 
telephone and say the Associated Press was 
calling. I knew pretty well then that it 
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meant my appointment. I was so hoarse I 
couldn’t talk, but it was very much of a 
thrill, especially when about 1,000 telegrams 
began pouring in from all over the State and 
our neighbors in Hope started trooping in. 

Taking of the actual oath of office as a 
Senator was something of an anticlimax. I 
had all the sensations of the real thing at a 
dress rehearsal in the Vice President’s room 
when about a dozen photographers got busy 
on Vice President WALLACE swearing me in, in 
the presence of the Governor, my wife, and 
friends. This was for the papers because such 
pictures are not taken in the Senate itself. 
When it came to the actual swearing-in 
ceremony, I guess I had had all the excite- 
ments that a country boy could stand already 
and it didn’t register on me half as much as 
the dress rehearsal had. When it came to the 
point where I signed the register, I asked the 
clerk to let me have a second pen to sign my 
last name as I wanted to give it to my wife. 
He said he had never had that request before 
from any new Senator, so I judge from that 
how self-possessed I was during the whole 
proceeding. 

When I was going back to my seat, however, 
the impact of the idea that I was now one of 
just 96 men who could affect and alter the 
entire course of the country, for better or 
for worse, hit me. It is really a solemn 
thought in these times. 


PRESIDING OVER THE SENATE 


Contrasted with my coolness and detach- 
ment while being sworn in, was the moment 
when I was first called upon to preside over 
the Senate. This happened within 10 days 
of taking my seat. The Vice President sent 
word to me that he would like me to take the 
chair. Now, I never had done very much of 
that except at board meetings and this was 
a very different sort of thing. I felt more 
nervous than at any time of my life except, 
perhaps, when I was getting married. I got 
into the chair of the Vice President, my knees 
shaking a little and wondered what in the 
world I would do if it became necessary for 
me to untangle a knotty parliamentary situa- 
tion. 

To my great relief, I found that I was in 
the expert hands of two Arkansas boy 
Charles Watkins, parliamentarian of the Sen- 
ate, of Mount Ida, and Leslie L. Biffle, secre- 
tary to the majority, of Piggott. They guided 
me through the intricacies of the presiding 
officer’s job and, before it was over, I found 
that it was not too difficult to rule on a point 
of order for the majority leader of the Sen- 
ate, himself, the Honorable ALBEN W. BarRK- 
LEY, of Kentucky. 

I have presided many times since then and 
found that, like in other matters of repeti- 
tion, it doesn’t take long for self-conscious- 
ness to wear off. 


MEETING PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 


Another memory which will always stand 
out was the first time I was called to the 
White House to meet President Roosevelt. 
The appointment was made during a week 
of crises and it had to be broken two or three 
times. Finally, my office got hold of me 
while I was down at one of the departments 
and said the White House secretariat had 
called and asked if I could be at the White 
House in 30 minutes’ time. I made it my 
business to be there. 

I had only a 10-minute appointment but 
I stayed 30. The President found out I was 
a lieutenant commander in the Naval Re- 
serve, and we got to talking about the Navy 
and the war. He is a tremendously interest- 
ing talker, and keeps the conversational ball 
going so continuously that there is never a 
break or an awkward pause. I am sure that 
if I had gone there with any purpose in mind 
I would have forgotten it in the charm of this 
great man’s personality and his talk, 
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Twice I recalled the crowded condition of 
his calendar and got up to leave, but he made 
me sit down and went on talking. It was as 
interesting a half hour as I have ever spent, 
and if I could reproduce the conversation it 
would be seen why—but a President is never 
quoted. 

DISAPPOINTMENT—THEN ELATION 


One of the pleasant episodes of my early 
career in the Senate was my appointment to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 
But it was not without a preliminary dis- 
appointment. I asked the leadership to put 
me on the Banking and Currency Committee 
especially because of my interest in banking 
matters. It was the only such request I made 
But I found that there were no vacancies on 
that committee. However, in a few short 
months Senator Byrnes, of South Carolina, 
received a merited appointment to the Su- 
preme Court. I was more than delighted 
to be named to fill his vacancy on Banking 
and Currency and to find myself in the same 
group with such statesmen and fiscal ex- 
perts as CARTER GLASS, ROBERT F. WAGNER, 
JOHN H. BANKHEAD, PRENTISS M. BROWN, AL- 
BEN W. BARKLEY, and others. 

As things sort of settled into a routine, I 
had the opportunity of making many 
acquaintances and friends in the Senate. 
I want to say here that I consider them all 
men of the very highest type who have a 
sincere desire to serve their country. It 
goes without saying that they are men of 
ability—they would never have been elected 
to the Senate otherwise. 

Their cordiality to me, as a new Member, 
was a matter of great gratification. I had 
supposed that they wouldn’t know that a 
freshman Senator was alive and among them 
for at least a year, but many went out of their 
way to be nice to me. Several of them came 
up in the first few days and told me that if 
there was anything they could do to help me 
along to let them know; they remembered 
their own freshman days and had a sympathy 
with the men who had just come in and were 
trying to get on to the complicated ways of 
the Senate. The Republicans were as nice 
in this respect as the Democrats—they all 
contrived to make me feel at home 

There is a delightful habit in the Senate 
of giving little private lunches and of includ- 
ing the new men. One has a better chance 
at these luncheons to get acquainted with 
one’s fellow Senators and the whys and 
wherefores and inner workings of Congress 
than any other way. I was included in se‘ 
eral of these lunches, among them one given 
by the Vice President. 

A CROSS SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


I came to know the Members of the Senate, 
not as Senators but as human beings. They 
are pretty much a cross section of the coun- 
try. Many are bankers and successful busi- 
nessmen. More are attorneys. There are 
very many who were farmers or grew up on 
farms. Some are manufacturers. Most of 
them were poor boys when they started off. 
Few are rich now. 

One of the things I have learned about 
Senators is that they are a hard-working lot. 
They have mountains of mail to answer, a 
multitude of problems from their constitu- 
ents to take up with the various departments, 
all sorts of “grief” to assuage for their com- 
munities and States, incessant committee 
work to attend to, as well as their more public 
and better-known jobs of appearing on the 
floor of the Senate, joining in the debate, 
getting bills passed, and voting on other bills. 
It is really man-killing labor, and the results 
of it can be seen in the mortality statistics of 
the Senate, which are three times higher than 
for the same age group elsewher 

Washington is a very delightful place in 
which to live, and the job has many pleasant 
recompenses, but I find the work much more 
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demanding than any I had known back home 
in Hope, and there is never a moment to get 
away and go hunting and fishing, the two 
recreations that mean most to me 
As an appointed, rather than elected, Sen- 
ator, and as one who is not seeking reelection 
next time, I do not have the demands made 
upon me that others have, particularly in the 
political realm, and yet I have cause to real- 
ize what a terrific job it is. I sign as many 
as 1,000 letters in a week, and my office has 
received upward of 60 telegrams in 1 day, 
mostly asking favors and seeking to have 
this situation ironed out and that injustice 
eliminated. 
DON’T MUFF THE CHANCE 


One of the great lessons which has come 
home to me during my incumbency here is 
that businessmen should take a more active 
interest in government. After all, govern- 
ment is coming to be more and more a part 
of everyone’s life. It threatens to take over 
business to a very large extent both during 
and after this war. Yet businessmen neglect 
politics and government. 





that the professionals should run, and then 
bemoan the fact that legislation is passed 
which is harmful to business 

One of the troubles is that business ts not 


organized, nor is the great middle class of the 
country, so that it can reward or punish 
Members of Congress in the way that organ- 
ized labor or even the organized farmer cal 
reward or punish. Some of these days, I 
think, the middle and business class will have 
to organize in their own self-protection and 
self-preservation. 

There is another thing I would like to 
emphasize to businessmen. I am constantly 
getting letters urging that the Government 


economize on nonessential, nonwar appro- 
priations. And yet I have had the expe- 
rience—and other members of the Senate 


tell me it is a common experience—of find- 
ing that the very people who urge economy 
in general are frequently those who write 
their Representatives protesting any 
cuts which affect their communities or their 
own businesses. 

Now, what is sauce for the goose is sauce 
for the gander. You can’t have both econ- 
omy and spending. What some of our econ- 
omy advocates apparently want is spending 
for them and economy for the other fellow. 


against 





But it doesn’t work both ways. 

SOME PLAIN TALKING 
This is a time, I think, when we must 
have economy in the nonwar expenditures 
and a watchfulness against waste in the 
war budget. We are likely to come out of 
this war with a $200,000,000,000 debt and 
bankers and businessmen and everyone else 
should realize what that will mean to ou 
economic system. Every unnecessary dol- 
lar of debt is that much more of a burden 
dragging us down and keeping us from 
post-war recovery. The best minds of the 
country must get together on salvaging our 
economy and our democracy from the dis- 
locations, not to say the chaos, which will 
follow this war in greater degree than any 
other war in history, simply because it has 


been the most costly war in history 

Our form of government, a liberal democ- 
rary, is a great blessing and a great lux 
as well. The question before us is: Are 
in the face of the coming economic 
lence follcwing this war, going to be able to 








we 


turbu- 


maintain, support, and afford this luxury 
that so many of us have thought of as just 
a natural gift to us? I sincerely hope we 
will be able to do so. But everyone must 
do his part. Bankers and businessmen who 
are in the forefront of their communities 
and who have such a great 


stake in our 
system should do more than any tc 
maintain it 
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The Stars and Stripes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 15, 1942 


irs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, this flag 
of ours was born June 14, 1777, 165 years 
ago—yes—born of revolution and bap- 
tized in blood and tears, but from the 
hour it was brought into existence by 
the Continental Congress to the present 
day it has been the symbol of patriotism 
and progress, of a striving for justice and 
equality, a reaching out for liberty and 
light. 

Resolved (by the Continental Congress), 
That the flag of the 13 States be 13 stripes, 
alternate red and white; that the Union be 
13 stars white in a blue field, representing 
a new constellation. 


In 1818 Congress passed the third and 
final act fixing the number of stars and 
stripes on the flag. The bill was entitled 
“An act to establish the flag of the United 
States.” Symbol of freedom—truly so— 
even though we have not yet established 
here in this land we love the reality of 
the freedom of which it is the sign. Al- 
ways the Stars and Stripes simply and 
definitely symbolic of the vision of a new 
world where men would be free. Our 
filag—Old Glory. Yet every man and 
woman reaches out for freedom here as 
nowhere else in all the world. Indeed, 
though some of our people came here in 
chains, most have come from every cor- 
ner of the earth searching for freedom. 
We have welcomed them and used them. 
But have they and we yet really found 
freedom? And have we seen to it that 
ali who came learned that true freedom 
is found only within the law? Freedom 
is not license, though many think it so. 
Of this Lincoln said: 

I believe each individual is naturally en- 
titled to do as he pleases with himself and 
the fruits of his labor, so far as it in nowise 
interferes with any other man’s rights. (Chi- 
cago, July 10, 1858.) 


We should be living in a very different 
land had we listened to these words, un- 
derstood them, and then applied them. 
But within the Infinite Law that governs 
freedom there is the right to make mis- 
takes. For we are men, not gods—and, 
if we would progress, if we would grow, 
we must have the courage to use the trial 
and error way, to learn by doing. So 
why should we expect to have solved the 
whole problem of establishing freedom in 
165 years? Rather let us recall what we 
were originally told about this that was 
established in a new world: This that 
we call freedom. What was to be the 
cost? Ease, a casual acceptance of its 
wonders? No! Rather were we told in 
many different ways that vigilance is the 
price that must be paid. Eternal vigi- 
lance, vigilance against individual and 
group selfishness and greed as well as 
against all lust for power. Vigilance 
against the soft acceptance of Old World 
methods here in this wonderful New 








| shall lose it’? 
| wanted only peace. 


World. Vigilance against the encroach- 
ments of material desires, lest the great 
spiritual craving that was the driving 
force behind the Constitution, the Bill of 
Rights, and the glorious symbol that is 
our flag should be diverted and choked 
and forgotten. 

It is good for us to remember this day 
in June 1942. It is good for us to reaffirm 
our faith in what it stands for. Let us 
here remember together that the Stars 
and Stripes are the symbol, all over this 
war-torn world, of justice, mercy, cour- 
age, faith, freedom under law. As our 
armed forces go to the four corners of 
the earth they take with them the flag 
that stands for honor, not for advan- 
tage. The flag that stands for the rights 
of mankind no matter where in all the 
world, no matter what race. Could 
there be a more dramatic demonstration 
of the truth of our deciarations that we 
do not seek empires and world domina- 
tion than the fact that Filipino soldiers 
fought side by side with ours in that ter- 


| rible battle in the Philippine Islands? 


Could there be a greater proof that our 
fiag stands for the absolute right of po- 
litical liberty and freedom and self-gov- 
ernment than that? It shows an in- 
tegrity of purpose that gives us a Glear 
right to sit at the controls when the 
hideous carnage is over and a new 
method of international relation will 
have to be developed. It should give all 
the peoples of the world a new sense of 
security when they see Old Glory in their 
midst during the dreadful period of re- 
adjustment between war and what we 
dream of as peace. 

In that time of agonized exhaustion 
the Stars and Stripes will hold for all 
the peoples of the world new hope, new 
strength, new faith, not only in our word 
but what will be most needed of all— 
new faith in themselves. Will Old Glory 
still be flying unsullied above these great 
United States? Will its tattered stand- 
ards temporarily set up throughout the 
world be unstained? ‘That is where you 
and I come in—for it is to the people of 
this our country to whom was given this 
great heritage of freedom. We have 
been like children, careless of the much 
that we were given. Now is the moment 
when we must take upon ourselves the 
responsibilities of that heritage. We 
cannot take freedom just for ourselves, 
or we lose it. Have we forgotten that 
it was once said, “He who loveth his life 
The fathers of 1777 had 


means to get the right to worship God 
and live their lives according to their 
own vision. But when all ways had failed 
they used the only means left—war. 
Theirs were not dreams of empire. They 
had no desire for expansion. They had 
but one aim—freedom to be. 

They raised their flag for a sign in the 
heavens to the nations of the earth that 
right was to guide the new nation and 
honor be its principle. 

Are we doing less today? So long as it 
was possible we stood for peace. But 
since Pearl Harbor we have been gal- 
vanized into a unity of purpose toward 
the enemies of freedom to which their 
evil strength must ultimately succumb. 


They tried every 
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insist upon looking back. But most of 
us have no time for such wasting. Most 
of us, praise God, have but one desire: 
To make of these United States a flaming 
sword of unconquerable right that in as 
short a time as may be the days of car- 
nage will be over. Most of us know that 
that will not be the end. Most of us 
know that when the fighting ceases the 
real battle but begins. Think of the 
hatreds that are born daily within each 
martyred country and between the na- 
tions. They will not end when the last 
shot’s echo dies! And we? Shall we be 
ready for the grim task of keeping the 
guns silent till the smoke clears and little 
by little men may once again breathe the 
pure air of day? Shall we be ready to 
give these people—and our own—new 
hope, new faith, new belief in the ulti- 
mate integrity of the human soul, the 
ultimate rightness of the Eternal Law? 

It is my passionate belief and the sole 
purpose of my living, that even as our 
flag means mercy, faith, justice, and 
freedom, so must and can we show our- 
selves free of selfishness and greed, of 
lust and hatred in the post-war years. 
For into our hands has been given the 
torch of freedom, the flag of truth. May 
the Eternal God whose children we are, 
give us the wisdom, the courage, toler- 
ance, understanding, and justice, the 
faith, and the sublime humility neces- 
Sary to us as individuals and as a nation 
to hold high His standard as a light in 
the darkness of this hour against tomor- 
row’s dawn, even as we stand here to- 
gether under His sky saluting the Stars 
and Stripes—Old Glory! 





Investigation of War Program 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. R. E. THOMASON 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 15, 1942 


Mr. THOMASON. Mr. Speaker, some 
months ago the House of Representatives 
passed a resolution instructing the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs to investigate 
the war program, including production. 
At the invitation of nationally known in- 
dustrialists in the Detroit area and with 
the approval of the War Department, the 
subcommittee of which I am chairman, 
and composed of the gentleman from 
Missouri |Mr. SHort], the gentleman 
from West Virginia |Mr. Epmiston], the 
gentlzoman from Michigan | Mr. SHAFER], 
the gentleman from Texas | Mr. Kiipay], 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
Davis], Maj. Royal Alderman from the 
General Staff of the War Department, 
and I, last Friday visited the Ford Willow 
Run Plant, the Chrysler Tank Farm, and 
also had conferences with the president 
and other high officials of General 
Motors regarding the progress of the 
work being done by them. 

For obvious reasons and complying 


Oh, there are those who, like Lot’s wife, | with orders of the War Department re- 
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garding military secrets, figures and de- 
tails cannot be given. It is safe, how- 
ever, to say that no such industrial de- 
velopment was ever known before in this 
or any other country. Conversion from 
automobile to war industries is more than 
98 percent complete. We are now in mass 
production on a scale never anticipated 
by either our friends or our enemies. 

On our visit to the Willow Run Plant 
Wwe were accompanied by Mr. Edsel Ford 
and Gen. William Knudsen, and on our 
trip through the Chrysler Tank Farm by 
Mr. Keller, general manager of the 
Chrysler Corporation. 

I feel sure there is no factory in the 
world comparable to that at Willow Run. 
It was started only a little more than a 
year ago, covers 65 acres of ground, and 
is three-fourths of a mile in length. It 
is air-cooled, with the finest of machinery 
and equipment. There are many thou- 
sands of employees and there will soon 
be many more. The raw material enters 
one end of the building and comes out 
the other a giant bomber ready for the 
air. TheSe planes by the hundreds and 
even ky the thousands will soon be com- 
ing off the production lines. The same 
condition prevails at the Chrysler Tank 
Farm, and in all the many plants of 
General Motors. Production everywhere 
in that area is up to or ahead of schedule. 
It is a genuine thrill and inspiration to 
see what is going on. It is proof of what 
American genius and determination can 
do. If Hitler could see it, the war would 
soon be over. 

The spirit of the men—both executives 
and workers—is also inspiring. There 
are many large signs throughout the 
Chrysler Tank Farm reading: 

This department has bought 100 percent 
bonds. Is working 100 percent to produce 
100 percent O. K. tanks. 


No one can see what we have seen in 
the past 3 days and doubt the final 
triumph of our forces. 





Tax on Income of Educational and Chari- 
table Corporations 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 15, 1942 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following letter from 
P. A. Roy, 8S. J., president, Loyola Uni- 
versity, New Orleans: 


LoyoLa UNIVERSITY, 
New Orleans, May 26, 1942, 
Hon. T. Hate Bosccs, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. Boces: Please permit me to pre- 
sent some thoughts about the proposal which 
is being considered by the Committee on 
Ways and Means of the House of Representa- 
tives that educational and charitable corpo- 
rations be taxed on income derived from the 
trade or business which they may conduct. 
Should that proposal be put into effect, a 








serious harm will be done to the Nation, as 
it will mean that some of our best colleges 
and universities will have to curtail very 
greatly the good that they are doing to the 
general public. 

Private colleges and universities must 
derive a very great percentage of their annual 
income for maintenance, operation, and de- 
velopment from various forms of endowment. 
When any such institution is operated in 
accordance with nationally accepted educa- 
tional standards, the fees paid by its students 
do not cover, at the most, more than 60 per- 
cent of the annual necessary expenditures of 
such an institution. In the better private 
universities of the country the students’ fees 
do not furnish anything near to 60 percent 
of the institutions’ annual necessary expend- 
itures. The types of faculties and of physical 
facilities which such a better university must 
furnish its students to produce in those 
students its usual excellent results, require 
such very large annual expenditures that, 
were it to depend upon its students’ fees to 
meet anything like even 40 percent of its 
annual expenditures, those fees would be 
prohibitive for all the young men and women 
of the country except those of families that 
are in the top bracket of extreme wealth. 
Such a situation would be entirely undemo- 
cratic. 

Hence it is evident that private colleges 
and universities must have sources of very 
large annual revenue besides the annual rev- 
enue from students’ fees. A mere cursory 
glance at the annual appropriations made to 
State colleges and universities will give an 
idea of the amount of money the private col- 
leges and universities have to derive annually 
from various types of endowment. 

If private colleges and universities did not 
have sufficient endowments, they would have 
to close. In that case, the States in which 
such institutions are located would have to 
increase the size, faculties, and physical facil- 
ities of their public colleges and universities 
to educate those students who had been at- 
tending those private institutions. This 
would demand an enormous additional drain 
of money from sources of public revenue. 
The general public would have to pay for it 
and pay heavily. Private educational insti- 
tutions, by deriving their revenue from vari- 
cus forms of endowment, save the general 
public many millions of dollars every year. 

If a private college or university conducts 
a business, if every cent of revenue from that 
business goes wholly and directly to the insti- 
tution after the operating and maintenance 
costs of the business have been deducted, if 
the institution applies such revenue wholly 
and directly to the operation, maintenance, 
and improvement of its educational facilities, 
that business is strictly a form of endowment 
that is being used wholly for the public gocd. 
Hence it is saving the general public and the 
State an enormous amount of money an- 
nually which they would have to furnish to 
educate the students that are in that insti- 
tution but who could not be there if that 
institution did not operate that business 

Suppose, now, that the Federal Government 
taxes that business and thereby forces that 
institution to close or at least to reduce very 
greatly the number of students it can edu- 
cate; the Federal Government will force an 
unjustifiably heavy financial burden upon the 
State and its people. Why unjustifiable? 
Because the amount of revenue which the 
Federal Government would receive from taxes 
on such a business is out of all proportion to 
the amount of money it would force the State 
to put out each year to furnish extra public 
educational facilities which it does not now 
have to furnish, because the private insti- 
tution is furnishing them by revenue derived 
from that business and its other forms of 
endowment. 

In the proposal which is being considered 
it is indicated that such a tax-exempt busi- 
ness is in unjust competition with any sim- 
ilar business that is taxed. If the net revenue 
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derived from the tax-exempt business were 
divided among individuals who have stock in 
the business and thus increased their per- 
sonal wealth, that business would be in un- 
just competition with similar businesses that 
are taxed whose revenues are so divided 
among its stockholders. But such is not the 
case. Every cent of net revenue from such a 
tax-exempt business is spent wholly for the 
public good and thereby saves the general 
public much money. Whereas every cent of 
net revenue from a taxed business goes into 
the pockets of the stockholders who use it 
for their own private purposes and who 
thereby do not save the general public any- 
thing. 

It has always been the accepted principle 
of our country that the basis for determining 
whether or not the revenues accruing to edu- 
cational and charitable corporations should 
be taxed is the use to which the revenue is 
put, not the source from which it is derived. 
Why change that principle and thereby do 
very grave and irreparable harm to institu- 
tions that are doing vast good to the pub- 
lic? The proposed taxation will bring to the 
Federal Government an extra annual revenue 
which will be comparatively small because of 
the comparatively few businesses that would 
be affected by it, and at the same time would 
do much harm to the general public. 

It is my hope that you will do all in your 
power to see that such proposed taxation be 
not put into effect. 

Sincerely yours, 
P. A. Roy, S. J., President. 





House Refuses To Permit Sale of Gov- 
ernment Wheat and Corn at Less Than 


Parity Prices 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MiSSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 15, 1942 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
following address made by me on the 
American Farm Bureau Federation pro- 
gram, National Broadcasting Co. na- 
tional network, National Farm and Home 
Hour, June 13, 1942: 


In the House of Representatives last Tues- 
day the House refused by a vote of 125 to 57 
to agree to an amendment which would have 
permitted the sale of Government-owned and 
Government-controlled wheat and corn at 
less than parity prices. That decisive vote 
brought to an abrupt halt a cleverly planned 
campaign by industrialists and bureaucrats 
to submarine farm-recovery legislation, and 
to finance war production at the expense of 
the farmer. 

The plan had been very carefully worked 
out and had four objectives. First, it was 
designed to sabotage the farm-recovery pro- 
gram, which we have been slowly and pain- 
fully building up through the last 20 years, 
by destroying the principle of farm parity on 
which all farm-recovery legislation is based 
Second, it was planned to weaken and con- 
fuse sentiment in defense of farm equality 
in the House by setting section against sec- 
tion, aud the producers of one farm com- 
modity against the producers of other farm 
commodities. 

Third—and the primary objective of the 
campaign—the large employers of labor, who 
want cheap food and cheap clothing for their 
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workmen in order to keep down wages, want 
to fight the war at the farmers’ expense 
by arbitrarily forcing down farm prices be- 
low parity, and in some instances below the 
cost of production, at a time when every other 
group of workers and every other industry 
is getting the highest wages and the largest 
profits ever known, in any country, in any 
war, in any period in the history of the world. 

Last, but not least, the plan was to divide 
the farm organizations, upon which the 
farmer must depend to get a square deal from 
Congress and the Government bureaus, and 
thereby clear the path to a price-control dic- 
tatorship under which the farmer, whose 
crops are his wages, will get less than a third 
of the wages he got in the last war, while 
everybody else gets three times more than 
they got in the last war. 

In other words, the plan is to take from 
the farmer—by law—his crops and his live- 
stock—the products of his toil—without al- 
lowing him any voice whatever in determin- 
ing the price at which they are to be taken. 
That means fixing the wages of the farmer 
by law—and fixing them below parity—while 
the sky is the limit on the wages of every 
other workman in the Nation. Every law 
has been passed that could be suggested to 
insure labor the right of collective bargain- 
ing. There is no principie in equity or law 
which Congress has more firmly established 
than the principle of collective bargaining— 
the right of men to have a voice in fixing 
their own wages. I voted for every one of 
those laws, and no one has been a stronger 
advocate of that principle than I have been, 
and I am stronger for that principle today 
than ever before. But why give the right of 
collective bargaining to everybody but the 
farmer? Why accord every other worker in 
the Nation the right to have a say about 
what his pay will be and at the same time 
deny the farmer that right? How can anyone 
justify a law to freeze farm wages—and freeze 
them below parity—when wages everywhere 
else are unrestricted and are steadily rising 
every day? 

It cannot be done if Congress continues to 
stand pat in defense of farm parity as it did 
last Tuesday. If the American farmer will 
support his farm organizations which are 
making this fight for him and will thereby 
enabie us to hold the principle of farm parity 
in the law, he is protected from the exploita- 
tion of those who are trying to force down 
his prices and his income and deprive him 
and his children of a standard of living equal 
to that provided by law for other American 
workmen. 

Without the farm organizations we could 
never have developed and enacted this guar- 
equity for American agriculture. 
For more than 20 years we have been fighting 
to get an even break for the farmer in Con- 
gress, the only industry denied stabilization 
of wage and income 

Under pressure from the representatives of 
organized industry and labor here in Wash- 
ington, Congress has year after year voted 
wages, prices, profits, and income for every 
other group. Only the farmer was left out. 
We gave the railroads the Transportation Act 
guaranteeing them high returns on watered 
stock, and, as a result, the cost of the farm- 
r’s freight on everything he bought and 
verything he sold has been steadily rising 
and is rising today. We gave 
e and hour law, and the national 

law; we placed a floor under 
and because 
of those laws the farmers are paying more 
for every manufactured item of production 
they use. We voted the coal bill raising both 
wages and profits in the coal industry and 
thereby raised the price paid by the farmer 
for every article in the production of which 
coal is used. We passed the “hot oil” bill and 
raised the price of every gallon of gas and 
oil in the farmer’s tractor. But we did noth- 
ing for the farmer to help him pay these 
bills 


anty of 


‘ver since 


abor the wag 


and a ceiling over hours, 





Not until the Farm Bureau and Ed O'Neal 
pushed the fight for farm legislation to -se- 
cure the enactment of farm equity—not un- 
til after years of argument and appeal to 
congressional committees and congressional 
leaders for a farm law embodying the prin- 
ciple of farm parity in national legislation— 
was anything done to support farm prices to 
a point where the farmer was given enough 
to pay the higher prices Congress had loaded 
on him for the benefit of labor and industry. 

But this provision, as helpful as it is, did 
not give the farmer more than a part of what 
Congress had already given everybody else. 
As a matter of fact, it gave him barely enough 
to pay the increases saddled on him by Con- 
gress for the benefit of the rest of the coun- 
try. Let me emphasize that. Let me here and 
now explode the absurd statements constantly 
repeated in the press and over the radio to 
the effect that parity is based on years in 
which the farmer got the highest prices ever 
paid for agricultural products. Nothing could 
be further from the truth. Parity is based 
on prices from 1909 to 1914 when the farmer 
was barely making a living. No representa- 
tive farmer made enough in a lifetime of 
those prices to retire in his old age. If he was 
able to hold onto his farm in those years, 
the steady rise in the price of land would, 
with good management, afford him a com- 
petence for his declining years. But now 
that the price of land is stationary, the prices 
for those years just about enable the farmer 
to keep his head above water in normal times. 
The high prices for the farmer were 1919 
and 1920 when wheat was $2.40 a bushel and 
hogs $24.50 and cotton 35 cents, or again, for 
example, in 1929. Farm prices h:.ve repeat- 
edly been far above the basic years of 1909-14, 
so when you hear all this talk about parity 
meaning high prices for the farmer, set it 
down that you are listening to propaganda 
disseminated for the purpose of prejudicing 
the consumer against the farmer—the con- 
sumer, who is today receiving twice the wages 
he was receiving when the farmer was 
getting 35 cents for cotton and $24.50 for 
hogs. 

This same brand of propaganda was put 
out to antagonize consumer sentiment and 
affect the vote of the House last Tuesday. 
This ever-normal supply of wheat and corn 
to which the Senate amendment applied was 
not intended by Congress to be thrown on 
the market to drive down farm prices. Under 
the law it was accumulated for two pur- 
poses—first, to remove destructive surpluses 
and, second, to safeguard consumers against 
scarcity. But in the propaganda to support 
the Senate amendment which was brought 
before the House for a vote last Tuesday the 
price-fixers proposed to torpedo wheat and 
corn prices by throwing enormous quantities 
on the market with devastating results to 
prices. They were ably assisted in that cam- 
paign by the lobby which the grain-dealers 
associations have maintained in Washing- 
ton ever since I have been here. It was 
this lobby which defeated the McNary-Haugen 
bill when that bill would have saved Ameri- 
can agriculture and the Nation from the 
greatest distress of the depression. They now 
spread the poison that cheap wheat and corn 
would be a bonanza to the stock feeders, when 
every experienced feeder knows that cheap 
feed means cheap hogs and cattle and poul- 
try. They carefully avoided reference to the 
fact that while the prices of corn and wheat 
were to be hammered down, the price of mixed 
feeds made from these grains was to be un- 
restricted and that while the farmers who 
preduced the grain would lose his shirt, the 
price of mixed feed would be as high as ever. 

Another poison bait was the offer to 
authorize appropriations to give the farmer 
subsidy payments out of the United States 
Treasury—but with no assurance, mind you, 
that the appropriations would ever be made. 
The whole drive was designed to destroy the 
principle of parity and deprive the farmer of 
the little legislative protection he now has. 
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The bait of subsidies out of the Treasury 
is an especial imposition on the farmer. The 
farmer does not want subsidies; he is not 
asking for hand-outs. All he asks is a fair 
wage for his labor and a fair price for his 
products. Labor does not have to depend on 
subsidies. The farmer works longer and 
harder than any other class of labor in the 
country, and he is entitled to a fair wage 
for his labor without having to take a hand- 
out and then get less than enough to provide 
decent living conditions for the farm family. 

Let us take a look at the amendment they 
cooked up to put over the campaign against 
parity. The parity price of wheat is $1.34 
per bushel, and the parity price of corn is 
98 cents. Under the amendment 125,000,000 
bushels of wheat could be sold for feed at 83 
cents per bushel, or 51 cents below wheat 
parity and 15 cents below corn parity; corn 
could be sold for feeding purposes at 15 cents 
below the parity price of corn; and corn and 
wheat could be sold to the distillers for the 
manufacture of alcohol at any price the 
Department chooses. This is the proposition 
the House defeated, and this is the single 
most important issue confronting American 
agriculture today. It would destroy parity 
for wheat and corn, and do not overlook the 
fact that destruction of parity for one farm 
commodity means destruction of parity for 
all farm commodities. The lobby sedulously 
assured the cotton and livestock producers 
and producers of other farm products that 
only wheat and corn would be affected, that 
feeders would profit by the loss of the wheat 
and corn farmers. But the course of the 
markets belie all such assurances in a 
remarkable manner. 

The price of farm commodities had been 
slowly advancing as parity advanced in re- 
sponse to the precipitous rise of all industrial 
prices on which parity is based. But imme- 
diately on the breaking of the news of the 
proposed deflation of wheat and corn all 
farm products dropped with the drop in 
wheat and corn on every exchange in the 
country. You have but to look at the market 
pages of the daily papers to note this con- 
vincing proof of the fallacy of their assur- 
ances that only corn and wheat would be 
affected. 

It is plainly apparent that the plan is the 
old, familiar plan of divide and conquer— 
to take the various farm products one at a 
time and wind up with the farmer holding 
the sack in a war period when all others are 
enjoying the greatest prosperity ever -known 
since Columbus discovered America. 

But this is only the first round. The bill 
will be sent back to conference. Defeated 
this time, they are trying again. They are 
determined to have cheap food and fiber, re- 
gardless of whether the farmer is paid a living 
wage for it. And they propose to take it by 
law. Only the farm organizations stand be- 
tween the exploiters and the man out in the 
field and the feed lot. Only by supporting 
the farm organization can the farmer hope 
for a square deal. 

The farmer is contributing more than any 
other group to war production. Food is the 
most essential munition of war, and farmers 
are producing patriotically and in abundance. 
They are not stopping at 40 hours per week. 
They are not asking extra pay for overtime. 
They are not asking cost-plus fees to produce 
the supplies the Commander in Chief of the 
American forces needs for our Armies and 
the armies of our Allies. All they ask is 
parity—barely enough to enable them to pay 
for what they must buy at wartime prices. 

That is the Farm Bureau program, and that 
is the American farm platform. Let me ap- 
peal to every farmer. Support your bureau. 
Uphold the hands of Ed O’Neal and your 
other representatives here in Washington. 
Then when we are able to maintain parity 
prices for you, if by exceptional good fortune 
you have a little left over after paying inter- 
est and taxes, put it into war bonds. And, 
most important of all, cooperate with the 
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Farm Bureau in its production program. 
Pian to produce the greatest supply of food 
and fiber ever grown on the American farm 
and you will be doing more than anybody 
else in America to prosper the Nation and 
win the war, 





The: Fuel Oil Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES R. CLASON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 15, 1942 


Mr. CLASON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks 
I would like to include the following let- 
ter which appeared recently in the 
Springfield (Mass.) Union in connection 
with the fuel-oil situation. There is a 
good deal of common sense in this letter 
and I hope the officials in charge of the 
oil rationing program will take notice of 
the conditions as set forth by the writer. 


WHY NOT FILL FUEL-OIL TANKS IN HOMES? 
To the EpiTror OF THE UNION: 


Sir: I note in Mr. Ickes’ speech made at 
Boston, Tuesday, May 26, he stated that one of 
the fuel-oil troubles in the eastern area was 
the fact that there were not sufficient facilities 
for the storage of fuel oil for next winter. 

We have one of the small 285-gallon tanks 
located in our cellar—of which there are many 
thousands in the eastern area referred to by 
Mr. Ickes—and the fuel-oil supplier who has 
been supplying us for a number of years states 
he cannot put oil in this tan’: until it is down 
to one-fifth empty and then can fill it only 
three-quarters full under penalty of a $200 
fine. 

I happened to be at home when the driver 
of this huge tank wagon inspected our tank 
a few days ago, but due to the fact that it was 
three-eighths full, he would not deliver any 
oil. He stated that he was getting 2 miles to 
the gallon of gasoline on his tank wagon, that 
he had driven 100 miles that last couple of 
days and had not delivered a single gallon of 
oil to anyone, as the other tanks inspected 
were not down to one-fifth. 

Can Mr. Ickes or anyone else explain the 
sense of this? With all the thousands of 
consumers’ practically empty fuel tanks, why 
not fill them up, thus giving more storage 
space to the suppliers? Why—with this con- 
servation program of gasoline, tires, and gen- 
eral truck wear—allow tank wagons to drive 
hundreds of ton-miles without delivering any 
oil? 

STEPHEN M. VAN DUSEN. 

ENGLEWooD, N. J. 





Washington Housing Code 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE A. PADDOCK 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 15, 1942 
Mr. PADDOCK. Mr. Speaker, H. R. 
7192, authorizing the greatly needed and 
long overdue Washington Housing Code, 
should be enacted without delay. 





Immediate adoption of a rigid Code 
should be followed by thorough and vig- 
orous enforcement. These are minimum 
and basic requirements for preserving the 
health of Washington, and the self- 
respect of ourselves, who are responsible 
for its government. 

The able chairman of our District 
Committee deserves full credit for spon- 
soring this legislation. Commendation is 
also due Mr. Merlo Pusey of the Wash- 
ington Post, and Mrs. Helen Duey Hoff- 
man of the Washington Housing Asso- 
ciation, who have so effectively written 
and spoken for the removal of dangerous 
and disgraceful slum conditions. 

The following article by Mr. Pusey con- 
tains much information. He writes from 
close study and full knowledge of this 
important problem. 

Mr. Pusey’s article follows: 

WARTIME WASHINGTON 
(By Merlo Pusey) 


WHAT ONE CONGRESSMAN CAN DO 


When Congressman GrorcE A. Pappock got 
his first glimpse of Washington’s slums some 
months ago he was both amazed and con- 
science stricken. He was amazed to find such 
wretched living conditions in a city which 
claims to be the center of the democratic 
world. He was conscience stricken because 
he realized that the great legislative body of 
which he is a Member is, in the last analysis, 
responsible for this condition. 

Now, of course, Mr. Pappock has no per- 
sonal responsibility for the filth, the disease, 
the crime, and degraded social environment 
to be found in Washington’s slums. He is 
not a member of the House District Commit- 
tee or the Appropriations Committee. More- 
over, he is a new Congressman now serving 
his first term. Naturally he is more inter- 
ested in his home town of Evanston, IIl., than 
in Washington. The normal reaction would 
have been a mere shrugging of the shoulders 
at the disgusting conditions he saw and read 
about in the hidden alleys of the Capital City. 

But Mr. Pappock did not shrug. Nor did 
he take it for granted that, since he is a 
first termer, he could do nothing about the 
Capitai’s disease incubators. First, he set out 
to learn something about the background of 
these slums and why they are left to menace 
the health of our key city in the midst of a 
great war effort. Then he decided to see fo 
himself whether one Member of Congress 
could make any progress toward cleaning 

hem up 

Choosing an excellent place to start, he 
asked the Public Buildings Administration 
why the United States Government made a 
practice of renting rotten shacks to slum 
racketeers who used them for exploitation 
of the poor. His query brought the Public 
Buildings Administration face to face with 
the appalling consequences of its own care- 
lessness. The practice of crowding broken- 
down hovels with a family in every room, 
regardless of their state of disrepair or lack 
of sanitary facilities, could not be 
So a simple query was sufficient to bring 
from the Public Buildings Administration a 
pledge that the Government will clean up and 
repair its slum houses withdraw them 
from the market. 


= 


or 


Not content to attack the problem from 
one angle, Mr. Pappock began to inquire why 
the Ith, faulty 





laws against overcrowding, fi 
plumbing, and so forth, are not effectiveiy 
enforced He got varying answers from dif- 
ferent sources. The one fact that stood out 
was that violations of all standards of de- 
cency in housing are widespread Finally 
he wrote to the Health Department for spe- 
cific information. The reply he received in 
the form of a memorandum prepared by 
R. S. Wilson, Acting Director of the Bureau 


defended. 
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of Sanitary Inspection, is of more than pass- 
ing interest. 

Mr. Pappock asked: “How many inspectors 
are now investigating overcrowded and in- 
sanitary dwellings?” 

Mr. Wilson replied: “One inspector is as- 
signed full time to housing * * * one 75 
percent of time. * * * Twelve inspectors 
are doing this type of work 10 percent of their 
time.” 

That gives the District about the equiva- 
lent of three full-time inspectors to see that 
the law is enforced in 6,000 horrible shanties 
and about 14,000 other substandard dwellings. 
In other words, we have one sanitary housing 
inspector for every 275,000 residents. And 
most of these inspectors have never been 
trained for their jobs, and are now approach- 
ing—or have arrived at—old age. In these 
circumstances the hopelessness of the Health 
Department’s problem is obvious 

In preparing his 1943 Budget, Health Of- 
ficer Ruhland asked for two public health en- 
gineers, two junior engineers, and eight addi- 
tional inspectors to correct this disgraceful 
failure of local government in the Nat 
Capital. The Commissioners trimmed his re- 
quest to five inspectors, and the House cut 
the number to two. Fortunately, the Sen- 
ate restored the five inspectors requested by 
the city fathers, but even if no further com- 
promise is made that will leave the inspection 
division pitifully short-handed in the face of 
a truly gigantic task. 

Mr. Pappock asked if the inspectors have 
legal power to order dwellings vacated when 
they become dangerous to health. The 
answer is that the Health Department does 
not have such power. The Board for Con- 
demnation of Insanitary Buildings may close 
a Gisease-breeding hovel, if it is bad enough, 
in a minimum of 60 days. The average time 
required for these complicated proceedings, 
however, has proved to be 6 months 

Mr. Pappock learned that re 
bility for inspection of insanitary dwellings 
is divided without reason or 
among the building inspectors, the Healt} 
Department, the plumbing inspectors and the 
Water Department. Passing the buck be- 


on's 


also 


consistency 






tween these agencies is a fav e game that 
often makes a farce out of la orcement 
In one recent case a single room had been 
partitioned so as to convert it in ree tin} 
rooms. Since the center room had no win- 
dows whatever, the law had clearly been vio- 
lated. he Bureau of Sanitary Inspection 
reported that the occupants could be forced 
to move. There would be little poin put- 
ting them out, however, since the pl could 
be rented the next day to other tenants with- 
out removal of the illegal partitions. This 
brought the building inspectors ir the pic- 
ture. But they reported that they could 1 

force removal of the partition unless pr 


as to who had put it’ up could be found 
And so the process of ducking responsibili 





goes merrily on, and will continue to go 
until some one competent official is given tl 
job of making a clean-up 

To concentrate authority for enforcement 
of the law against slum racketeers is the 
purpc of the Washington Housi! ASso- 
ciation’s housing code bill now before both 
the House and Senate. That bill is am 
date to the District Comn } ad 
a modern housing code with adequate sta 
ards as to light, sanitation, floor spa and so 
forth. Its importance can scercely t ver- 
emphasized at a time when the vast infil 
of war workers is intensifying conges 
the slums 

Washington can doubt I b the ne 
comers, assuming that a lar ] i 
tial construction program is cal ut. B 
the dangers of so much <¢ ] 
great indeed unle mi 
c.cency are upheld 
overcrowding always bs n I t it 4 
h le hs i d f 


juSsInNg coc 


years. Now it appears to | real necessity. 
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Representative Papvock was helpful also in 
getting the housing-code bill before Con- 
gress. Chief credit for this progressive step 
goes to the Washington Housing Association. 
And the bill has been introduced by Chairmen 
MiCCARRAN and RANDOLPH of the Senate and 
House District Committees. Undoubtedly 
they will assume the leadership in pushing it 
through to enactment. Nevertheless, Mr. 
Pappock has given us an encouraging example 
of what a new Congressman can do for the 
voteless Capital when he puts his mind to it. 
Incidentally, his good work suggests how great 
would be the usefulness of one or two District 
Congressmen sitting with their colleagues 
from the States. 


Sinking of the Carrier “Lexington” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CARL VINSON 


OF GEORGIA 
YN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 15, 1942 


Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include the following Associ- 
ated Press dispatch: 

LEXINGTON SKIPPER TELLS A VIVID STORY OF 
CARRIER SINKING—40 oF 108 JAP PLANES 
SHoTt Down THEY DropPep ANY 
BoMBS 


BEFORE 


San Dieco, Cauir., June 13.—Sinking of 
S. S. Lexington, swept by fires below 
and rocked by explosion after explo- 

ammunition and gasoline, 

dly today by Rear Admiral 

1an, commander of the big 

il Sherman said the “heart-break- 

* end of the Lexington, fatally crippled by 
e planes in the battle of the Coral Sea 
sent under by torpedoes 

r, nevertheless 

United 


> + he 


tlie agains aircral 
an declared in an 
forces and 
ese carriers 


before 


-range 
Island 


rn 
il 


a 
vy torpedo 


lec at vy 
icS awe 


about 200 mi 





PREPARE FOR ATTACK 


“It was evident to us our forces and the 
enemy had contacted each other at about 
the same time, however, so we prepared for 
attack as we sent two raiding squadrons out. 

“We found one of the Japs—the Shokaku— 
about 11 a. m. and pounded it with heavy 
1,000-pound bombs and hit it with five tor- 
pedoes. Our planes left her settling fast, 
with flames and smoke rising nearly a thou- 
sand feet in the air. 

“Thirteen minutes later they came at each 
of our carriers with 54 planes. We were ready 
for them. Air patrols intercepted them, and 
there was a very hot aerial fight. 

“We shot down 40 of their 108 planes, but 
not before they had dropped bombs and tor- 
pedoes. 

“No defensive force can stop a determined 
offense by air. 

MANY KILLED BY FRAGMENTS 


“We counted 11 torpedo wakes in our di- 
rection. We avoided all but 2. The Jap dive 
bombers came roaring down, and they got 
the Lezington with 3 bombs, 1 of heavy 
caliber. There were a lot of close misses, and 
many men on the flight deck were killed by 
fragments. 

“Fires were started, and the Lezington took 
a 6° list. We checked our speed, and within 
half an hour the damage-control squads had 
her back on an even keel 

“Lt. Comdr. H. R. Healy, damage-control 
officer, reported three of four fires were under 
control, and the other was only smoldering. 

“But 5 minutes later the ship was shaken 
by a tremendous explosion from below. We 
lost our communication system as heavy fires 
broke out anew and spread rapidly toward 
the flight deck. 

“The fire mains, carrying the water pres- 
sure, were severed, and it became difficult 
to fight the fires Ammunition stored for- 
ward began to explode at intervals of 5 or 
10 minutes. 

HANGAR DECK ABANDONED 

“Flames spread to the hangar deck. That 
had to be abandoned, but the engineering 
crew below stuck to their posts, although the 
heat was blistering the paint on 
bulkheads around them 

“The fire made such headway we finally 
were forced to order the engineering men on 
deck. Even as they came topside, the tele- 

} > communication failed. If we had de- 
layed in giving the order, they never would 
have reached the top alive 

“With no communicatic our steering 
gear gone, and no chance of extinguishing the 
fires, Rear Admiral A. W. Fitch, whose flag 
the Lexington flew as con nder of the naval 

yroup, decided to abandon ship. 

“I gave the order at 5:07 p. m 

“At sunset, in a very orderly fashion, the 
men—reluctantly—were taken off to destroy- 
ers and cruisers. All arranged their shoes in 
an orderly row on the flight deck before 


intens 


ieaving. 


NO LIVES LOST IN WATER 

“No lives were lost at all in the water. All 
our casualties came from the combat or fire 
fighting 

“IT cannot emphasize too heat 
nificently the crew performed throughout 
the entire action. It made one proud as an 
American to see the way the boys did their 
jobs 

“Admiral Fitch and I left the bridge to- 
gether. I saw him off and made a final in- 
spection act. There I four about 50 gun 
crewmen who had not left y 

“It was very touching. One petty 
called for ‘three cheers for the captain,’ 
they gave it with a will 


ly how mag- 


officer 
and 


EXPLOSION SHAKES SHIP 
“As I prepared to leave, a great explosion 
again shook the ship. Debris were blown 
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hundreds of feet into the air, and I ducked 
under the edge of the flight deck. 

“Then I slipped down a rope into the 
water, and a boat picked me up and carried 
me to a waiting cruiser. 

“The Lexington still didn’t sink, so to pre- 
vent it from falling into enemy hands or 
becoming a derelict, a destroyer fired tor- 
pedoes into its hulk to sink it. 

“When it went under at 7:45 p. m., it was 
afire from stem to stern, with constant explo- 
sions going on. 

“Long after it went under water, the maga- 
zine and ammunition exploded with a tre- 
mendous blast felt 20 miles away. One 
cruiser was shaken as though it were hit by a 
torpedo. Officers on a destroyer thought 
their stern had been blown off. 

“That was the end of the Lezington.” 


Flag Day—1942 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EARL C. MICHENER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 15, 1942 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include therein the Flag Day ad- 
dress delivered by my colleague the gen- 
tleman from Michigan, Hon. Georce A. 
DonpeEro, in the rotunda of the Capitol 
here in Washington, D. C., on the occa- 
sion of the Flag Day celebrations held on 
Saturday, June 13, 1942, under the 
auspices Of the Woman’s Relief Corps 
of the Grand Army of the Republic of 
the District of Columbia: 

Eight score and five years ago today the 
Star-Spangled Banner became the flag of the 
United States 

We have gathered here in this hallowed 
place to commemorate that historic event. 
It is indeed a great honor and a distinct 
privilege to be invited to stand beneath the 
dome of the Nation’s Capitol and address my 
fellow Americans on this one hundred and 
sixty-fifth birthday of our flag. 

We pause to pay our tribute of respect to 
the Woman’s Relief Corps of the Grand Army 
of the Republic, the sponsors of this program, 
and under whose auspices we meet. 

Ve meet today under the protecting folds 
of one of the oldest, if not the oldest, flags or 
emblems in the world For more than a 
century and a haif, it has waved triumphantly 
over a free people and stirring are the stories 
of its stars and stripes. With deep emotion 
we gaze upon its beautiful colors and join in 
this service in its honor. 

For more than a century and a half it has 
waved a welcome to the poor, the oppressed, 
and the downtrodden of the world. It has 
said to the people of many tongues and many 
“If you come here to live under my 
protecting folds, you shall have the right to 
attain whatever success, and to climb to 
whatever heights your ambition, your thrift, 
your industry, and your talents entitle you to 
od Besides that the flag says to all who 
live beneath it, “You shall have liberty and 
ju tice ’ 

We have 


lands: 


been plunged into another world 
wal It marks the second time Flag Day 
was proclaimed, 26 years ago, that our flag 
has been challenged and attacked by a for- 
eign foe lag Day year comes with 
greater significance and deeper appreciation 
to us, the liberty-loving people of America. 


this 








It is the seventh time since the birth of 
the flag that it has met the wrath of the foe 
in defense of justice ‘and humanity, and 
whenever it has been in danger millions of 
its freedom-loving sons have rushed to its 
protection. 

While the present situation is critical, we 
can take courage and inspiration from the 
past. We remember that the ship of state 
has passed through many storms. Waves of 
disturbance have dashed upon wave and war- 
ring elements have threatened dissolution, 
yet the night of storm and cloud and dark- 
ness has always come to an end. In the sun- 
light of a better day and on a smooth and 
open sea the ship of state has sailed on and 
on across the ocean of time. At its helm has 
waved that same flag, your flag and my flag— 
our flag—the grandest emblem that was ever 
unfurled to the winds or kissed by the breezes 
oi heaven. 

No true American can look upon the flag 
of our country without being inspired. On 
land or sea, wherever it waves, it raises hope 
in the breast of every human being because 
it represents principles of right and justice. 
The blue is for loyalty, the red for courage, 
and the white for purity. Into these colors 
have been woven the strength and courage 
of American manhood, the love and loyalty 
of American womanhood. The stars repre- 
sent the union and harmony of our States, 
the stripes the foundation or the beginning 
of the Government. 

The more than 150 years of the world’s 
history that have passed under the flag of 
our country have been the greatest period of 
progress that has ever been seen. No other 
nation has ever existed on this earth that 
has carried such a banner as ours, for under 
it has been united into one solid Nation on 
our soil all nationalities and all races. 

A benevolent Providence has smiled upon 
us. We live in a favored land. From a mate- 
rial standpoint we have outdistanced the rest 
of the world in the brief period of our history, 
and we are still an infant in the family of 
nations. Although we represent but 7 per- 
cent of the population of the world, living on 
6 percent of the surface of the world, we have 
more purchasing power than all the nations 
of Europe combined. We have created and 
own more than one-half of the wealth of the 
world, and let us hope that it will not be 
dissipated by war or needlessly wasted. We 
have most of the world’s railroads, telephones, 
airplanes, radios, and 92 percent of the 
world’s automobiles; one for every four per- 
sons in the Nation. We generate half of the 
world’s electric energy. More than 30,000,000 
of our children and young people are enrolled 
in the schools and colleges of the land, and 
we spend more on education than the rest of 
the world combined. 

The freedoms we possess and enjoy are the 
envy of the world. These accomplishments, 
these blessings, these privileges and oppor- 
tunities are ours because men and women 
who cherished liberty sacrificed through toil 
and sweat and blood that they might be 
established for themselves and passed on to 
us It is our duty to preserve these blessings 
for ourselves and pass them on undimmed to 
the generations yet unborn. 

No flag in the world has cost more in 

lood, treasure, and human life than the 
flag of our Republic—the United States of 
America. It is the symbol of a glorious 
past, a precious though crucial present, and 
of a hopeful future. It guarantees rights 
to everyone who lives beneath it, but it 
also imposes duties. It demands as well as 
gives. Our beloved flag is sacred to us and 
commands our respect. Within its folds 
we see with spiritual eyes the grandeur, the 
glory, and the majesty of a just and benevo- 
lent Republic. We see in it many funda- 
mental principles granted to every citizen. 
We see in it sublime virtues which exalt 
@ nation, the recommendation of Divine 





Providence—“In God we trust.” We see in 
it equality of opportunity, personal rights, 
property rights, freedom of speech, religious 
freedom, protection of home and family. 
The flag is the emblem of tolerance. There 
is no room in the United States for intol- 
erance and especially when the Nation is 
at war. We are at war. The intolerant 
who now finds fault and criticizes him who 
believed in the isolation of this country 
before Pearl Harbor and the isolationist who 
now criticizes and finds fault with him 
who was an interventionist before Pearl 
Harbor is not only guilty of intolerance 
under the flag of our country, but com- 
mits an act of disunity and disservice to 
our country and our cause. The flag stands 
for tolerance of all men, of all creeds, and 
all races. 

The man or woman who is intolerant, espe- 
cially in national affairs under the guise of 
patriotism, when the Nation is at war and in 
religious and racial matters, violates one of 
the fundamental principles of the flag and 
real Americanism and is not a true American 
at heart. The flag recognizes no political 
parties, no religious faiths, and no racial 
strains when it calls upon Americans to de- 
fend the government and the way of life over 
which it waves. 

There were no political parties in the United 
States on the morning of December 8, 1941, 
after Pearl Harbor. This is not a Democratic 
war and it is not a Republican war. It isa 
war against the flag and what it stands for. 
We stand united and present to the world 
a united front against the enemies of our 
country. Everyone must put forth the su- 
preme effort in the Nation’s defense. Every- 
one must sacrifice. The flag makes no dis- 
tinction and it recognizes no distinction. 
We on this occasion, in this presence and 
here beneath the dome of freedom, pledge 
anew our faith, our loyalty, and our energies 
to the land we love. Here today we dedicate 
ourselves anew to those principles and truths 
for which the generations of Americans before 
us gave all they had and thousands, the last 
full measure of devotion, in order to 
the Nation’s ideals and pass them on to us 
untarnished and undimmed We pledge 
anew, not only our faith and loyalty to the 
Nation but we reassert that the trust reposed 
in us by those who have gone before shall 
be discharged with unerring patriotism and 
personal sacrifice. 


yreserve 
preserve 


If the American flag could speak to us 
today, it would say: 

“I am the American flag, and this is my 
birthday 

“My colors are red, white, and blue, and 


they will not run. 

“As the Nation has grown in 
have increased in number. 

“The courage of generations of American 
manhood and the loyalty of American 
womanhood have been woven into my fabric. 

“I epitomize civil liberty, religious toler- 
ance, and individual opportunity 

“I symbolize the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and the Constitution of the United 
States of America. 


size my stars 


and with justice for all 

“So long as I shall fly government for 
people shall not perish from this land. 

“I control the strong, protect the weak, re- 
lieve the suffering, and advance the better- 
ment of mankind.” 

Eternal vigilance has ever been the price 
such self-government. On the f 


the 


of 
altar of un- 
alienable individual rights which I symbolize 
past generations of American fighting men 
have laid down their lives that those prin- 
ciples might live. 

That such noble devotion and sacrifice may 
not have been in vain, I expect every citizen 
under my protection at least to strive daily 
to live for me. No American is asked to do 
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more, and no American can do less and be 
worthy of his citizenship. 

The flag speaks to us most eloquently today 
in the lines of Franklin K. Lane: 

“I am whatever you make me; nothing more. 

I am your belief in yourself, your dream of 
what a people may become. 

I am the Constitution and the c: 
utes and the statute makers, 
and dreadnaught, drayman 
street sweep, cook, counselor, 
clerk. 

I am more than what you believe me to be, 
and I am all that you believe I can 
be. 

I am what you make me; nothing more 

I am the badge of the Nation’s greatness 
and the emblem of its destiny.” 

On the inspiring dome of this, our Nation’s 
Capitol, kissed by the sun of day and watched 
by the stars at night, waves the unconquered 
flag of our country. 


urts, state 
soldiers 
and 
and 


Declaration of Policies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. U. S. GUYER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 15, 1942 





Mr. GUYER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include my declaration of policies 
in my campaign for reelection to the 
House of Representative 

In announcing my candidacy for reelec- 
tion to Congress, I consider it proper, in 
fairness to my constituents a j t 
myself, candidly to set forth my position 
on the problems involved in the critical 
conditions produced by the war, to state 
my conception of my duty in the troubled 
days ahead and of the proper Republican 
attitude at this time. In the international 
crisis that culminated in the ck L 
Pearl Harbor the Republicans in Congre 
set an example of patriotic devotion to the 
Government and to national unity and wel- 
fare, never excelled in our history. I 


joined in that action and I pledge to live 
to that exalted standard until complete and 
final victory is achieved 

In harmony with Republican traditions, 
I shall voice the will of the people of m) 
district in the relentless prosecution of the 
war and shall demand the efficient co: 
of the war divorced from political 
tisan favoritism so that no group or 


up 


I person 
shall exploit the war for the benefit of any 
party, group, or individual. The supreme 
end of all national and personal effort should 
be directed toward winning this war and 
all other matters should be subordinates ) 
that end. Everything that hinders or ob- 
scures that objective should and 
discarded. This war is the exclusive busi- 
ness of the country until victory is achieved 
I stand pledged to the ideals of individua 
liberty as guaranteed in the Constitution anc 
the Bill of Rights which will prevent t} 
surrender of those immortal rights in the 
name of wartime emergencie I reserve the 
right and assert the usefulness of construc- 
tive criticism of waste anx 
lieving with Woodrow Wilson that the 
should not be less but more criticism in time 
of war. While I shall avoid partisan irrita- 
tion of the administration, whose burden and 
duty it is to direct our war efforts, I shall 


extravagance I - 
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likewise evade supine acquiescence in in- 
efficient or partisan administration policies 
detrimental to the public welfare. I believe 
there would be more evenly balanced legis- 
lative action if there was more evenly pro- 
portioned party representation in Congress so 
that all parties could unite on victory for 
our arms 

Finally, with the Republicans of the House, 
I am behind the Commander in Chief to 
defeat our enemies. I shall strive to protect 
the right of the people to work, to secure an 
equitable tax law, perpetuate private enter- 
prise and preserve small business, to elimi- 
nate politics from relief and defense, to en- 
act an adequate pension for the aged, to pre- 
serve the two-party system and a govern- 
ment of, by, and for the people. 


Group Buying 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 1, 1942 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, there has 
been a great deal of misunderstanding 
about my attitude on group buying. Con- 
trary entirely to the impression given by 
a misleading article which appeared in 
the Daily News Record of May 8, 1942, 
my position is, and always has been, 
that independent retailers, who must 
compete with national chains, should be 
entitled to pool their buying and must 
be entitled to the same discount and 
terms, as a group, that a chain of equal 
buying power enjoys. 

Buying collectively should be possible 
informally or through a resident buying 
office, of which there are several very 
good ones available as you know, but cer- 
tainly there should be no prohibition in 
the antitrust laws against group buying. 

In a letter to Hon. Thurman Arnold, 
Assistant Attorney General, in charge of 
antitrust matters, I outlined my position 
and asked for his interpretation of the 
present laws in the following letter: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., December 13, 1941 

DEAR GENERAL ARNOLD: As chairman of a 
special committee of the House of Represent- 
atives to consider measures for the preserva- 
tion of small business during the emergency, 
d about the small retailer as 
manufacturer It 
tunate if on top of a high 
te among small manufacturers 

lers likewise were to be elimi- 
would mean totalitarianism so 

1y is concerned, and a sac- 
human values 
military struggle is 


~oncerne 


the small 


¢ 


most vital 


retailers is that 


individual bar- 
ds on a 


fr pow- 


taves 





which the large distributor is able to obtain 
that they are placed under a competitive dis- 
advantage such as to be absolutely fatal, in 
conjunction with the other disadvantages and 
burdens imposed by the war. 

I have thought that the small retailers 
might protect themselves by bargaining col- 
lectively in purchasing supplies, but have 
been informed that such collective action 
might be considered a violation of the anti- 
trust laws as at present interpreted. 

If such is the case, some form of amenda- 
tory legislation would be required. Before 
considering resorting to legislation, I would 
like to have a statement from you in reply 
to the following question: 

Does your Department consider it a viola- 
tion of Federal law for two or more retailers 
to bargain collectively with manufacturers 
or other suppliers to obtain lower prices for, 
or larger discounts on, goods purchased by 
such retailers for resale in their respective 
stores? 

In view of the fact that the buyers for 500 
or 5,000 stores owned by one corporation can 
exert pressure on manufacturers to obtain 
lower prices on goods purchased for resale, it 
would seem highly unjust if individuals op- 
erating 500 or 5,000 stores owned by them- 
selves could not employ the same weapon to 
insure themselves against discrimination by 
their suppliers in favor of a corporate com- 
petitor. 

I am aware that retailers may own and 
operate their own wholesale houses; but this 
does not suffice. Relatively few of them can 
spare the capital necessary for embarking 
in the wholesale business, having scarcely 
enough to meet the needs of their retailing 
operations. 

I should appreciate receiving information 
on the point I have raised as early as you 
conveniently can give it. 

Yours very truly, 
WRIGHT PATMAN. 
NEW LAW NEEDED 

Following is a copy of General Arnold’s 
reply. I am not at all satisfied with it, 
and am convinced that if such is the legal 
interpretation of existing laws, we need 
additional legislation to clear up the 
point. I think it should specifically au- 
thorize collective buying by groups of 
independent retailers, whether acting di- 
rectly as an informal group or through 
a buying office. 

JANUARY 12, 1942. 

WRIGHT PATMAN, 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C 

My DerEarR CONGRESSMAN PATMAN: This ac- 
knowledges your letter of December 13, 1941, 
in which you inquire whether collective bar- 
gaining by two or more retailers with manu- 
facturers or other suppliers for goods to be 
purchased for resale, constitutes a violation 
of the antitrust laws 

It is difficult to lay down a general rule ap- 
plicable to any and all situations. Our ef- 
fectiveness in the past has been due to our 
case-by-case approach to the problems of in- 
dustry. As an abstract proposition, the situ- 
ation stated in your letter would constitute 
a violation of the antitrust laws. However, 
there may be mitigating circumstances due 
to the peculiar nature of the business, condi- 
tions in the particular territory involved, and 
other matters which would make such activ- 
ity unobjectionable. We have a publicly an- 
nounced procedure for handling such situa- 

Any group contemplating future ac- 

1it a plan to us in advance for 

» whether yuld constitute 

antitrust law If, in our 

ion, ion would occur, the sub- 
ng group is so informed If, however, 
plan, in its particular setting, seems 
per, we do not institute criminal proceed- 
; thereafter in the event the paper plan, 


Hon 
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as actually carried out, violates the antitrust 
laws. In such event, we move only on the 
equity side by way of injunction. This pro- 
cedure, of course, is available only in respect 
to proposed future activities and does not 
apply to past transactions. 

We also have been quite concerned and 
considerably interested in the status of small 
business groups. To meet some of their prob- 
lems, we have recently organized within the 
antitrust division, a small business section 
in an attempt to secure relief for small busi- 
ness units through informal negotiations 
rather than expensive litigation. 

I trust the foregoing will give you some 
guide as to the manner in which problems 
of small business suggested in your letter 
may be handled insofar as the antitrust laws 
are concerned 

With kind regards, 

Very truly yours, 
THURMAN ARNOLD, 
Assistant Attorney General, 


Independent Oil Men Are Indignant at 
Consent Decrees Whereby Suits Against 
Members of the Oil Monopoly Have 
Been Collusively Ended 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 15, 1942 


Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, the Independent Petroleum and 
Consumers Association has long been en- 
gaged in the fight against monopolies. 
The real independents in the oil industry 
have never been indicted or prosecuted 
for antitrust violations. On the other 
hand, the arrogance of the major oil 
companies has never been more ad- 
vanced than at present. They now have 
the audacity to propose that the Sher- 
man antitrust law be set aside, on the 
excuse of the peril of war. A bill is now 
pending in Congress, supported by the 
Department of Justice, providing that 
prosecution under the antitrust laws be 
suspended, when recommended by war 
agencies. 

On April 23, 1942, I addressed the 
House of Representatives on the subject 
of the compromise of the litigation in- 
volving violation of the Elkins Act, of 
which certain major oil companies and 
subsidiaries were guilty. Contempo- 
raneously, I introduced a resolution— 
House Resolution 472—asking for an in- 
vestigation of this suspicious situation. 

The Independent Petroleum & Con- 
sumers Association, the members of 
which are in a position to know of the 
growing strength of monopolies in Amer- 
ica, adopted a resolution endorsing my 
activities in this respect and expressing 
relentless opposition to efforts to suspend 
operation of the Sherman antitrust law, 
no matter what the ostensible justifica- 
tion might be. 

The oil industry already seems about 
to preempt synthetic-rubber manufac- 
ture from all competitors, and likewise 
is about to receive a goodly share of the 
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new and expanded alcohol manufacture, 
directly or indirectly. 


The greatest danger with which Amer- 
ica is confronted is the outward march 
of monopolies, seemingly unimpeded and 
unchecked, and apparently encouraged 
by certain highly placed public figures. 
Therein lies the greatest menace over- 
hanging independent business and the 
free competitive system in the United 
States. There are some liberals who 
favor this course on the theory that, 
when these gigantic monopolies have 
gobbled up all independent competition, 
and when about 50 of these giants con- 
trol all the business of America, the Gov- 
ernment will take them over. I enter- 
tain no such illusions. On the contrary, 
I greatly fear that these 50 industrial 
giants will take over the Government. 

The resolution is as follows: 

Whereas it appears that attempts are under 
way by the Petroleum Industry War Council 
and others to suspend the operation of the 
Sherman antitrust law; and 

Whereas the suspension of the Sherman 
antitrust law for the duration of the war 
has been claimed necessary to permit further 
cooperation with our Nation’s war effort; 
and 

Whereas it appears to this association that 
there is nothing in the present laws which 
prohibits such cooperation: Now, therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That this association oppose any 
suspension of the Sherman antitrust law, and 


communicate its views to the Members of 
Congress upon the grounds: 
(1) The law at present prohibits con- 


spiracy to jack up or maintain high con- 
sumer prices and eliminate competition, the 
necessity for such prohibition being more 
apparent than ever now that the Govern- 
ment itself is the largest consumer. 

(2) Once suspended, it is doubtful that the 
great corporations would cooperate to rees- 


tablish the laws when the emergency is 
ended 

(3) The Standard Oil-I. G. Farben deal is a 
ramatic illustration of what can be at- 


tempted, even with the Sherman antitrust law 
in full operation, and this association dreads 


to think of what combinations might be 
conceived and what false price stimulants 
conjured once this thin line of consumer 


protection was eliminated. 

(4) The compromise of the litigation in- 
voiving violations of the Elkins Act last De- 
cember 24, as described by Mr. JoHN M. Cor- 
FEE, Member of Congress, at pages 3677 to 
3680 of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp for April 
23, 1942, iliustrates how major oil companies 
and other large interests evade the penalties 
of existing statutes. 





Keeping Down Cost of War by Not Paying 
Unnecessary Interest—the Owen Plan 
Explained and Copy of Bill H. R. 7230 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 15, 1942 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the Hon- 
orable Robert Latham Owen was a Mem- 








ber of the United States Senate from 
the State of Oklahoma from 1907 to 1925. 
He was chairman of the Committee on 
Banking and Currency of the Senate and 
was coauthor of the Owen-Glass Federal 
Reserve bill when the Federal Reserve 
Act was enacted into law December 23, 
1913. 

Senator Owen is one of the best in- 
formed men in the world on our United 
States monetary system. He organized 
and has been a director of a successful 
national bank for 50 years. When Presi- 
dent Woodrow Wilson signed’the Federal 
Reserve Act December 23, 1913, he wrote 
Senator Robert L. Owen a beautiful let- 
ter that he was entitled to the gratitude 
of the country and gave him one of the 
gold pens with which he signed the bill. 

PUBLIC DEBT NO PROBLEM PRIOR TO 1913 


Until 1913 the public debt had never 
been a problem. The interest paid an- 
nually had only averaged about $22 000.- 
000 a year. Since the first World War, 
however, our interest burden has becom«e 
very great. This year we will pay $1,- 
500,000,000 on Government bonds. Next 
year it will be much higher. In a few 
years our interest burden will probably b 
$7,500,000,000 a year. This enormous 
burden prompts every informed person to 
give serious consideration to the question 
whether it is necessary at all for the 
United States Government to pay inter- 
est for money or credit of its own crea- 
tion since money can only by created by 
the United States Government under our 
Constitution. 

NOT NECESSARY TO PAY INTEREST 

WAR 

Senator Owen, whom I consider to be 
one of the best, safest, soundest, and 
wisest experts on this question in our Na- 
tion today, states positively and definitely 
that it is unnecessary for the Federal 
Government to pay interest in order to 
obtain credit or money to finance this war 
or for any other purpose. 


TO FINANCE 


In answering my questions Senator 
Owen replied as follows relative to this 
matter: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., June 5, 1942. 
Hon, Wricut PaTMAN, M. C., 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C 

My DeEaR PATMAN: Answering your ques- 
tions, I approve your efforts to hold down 
the cost of defense and prosecution of the 
war, and your support of the President in 





the seven points he made to } 
of living spiraling upward and thereby in- 
creasing the dollar cost of war. Imposing 
taxes absorbs a part of the excess credit dol- 
lars created for war purposes 

Preventing excess profits and holding do 
the price of commodities, labor, and agricul- 
tural products, does the same thing 

Seiling stamps and bonds to people having 
spare currency, or demand bank deposits, ab- 
sorbs outstanding dollar credits and currency 


revent the cost 


thereby reducing the amount y in 
circulation, and thus counterac that 
extent, the new credit dollars cre or war 





purposes 
FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS CAN PROVIDE WAR MONEY 
I particularly commend your suggestion 
that the Federal Reserve Board, through the 
Federal Reserve banks, provide the credits for 
war purposes in all future dollar credits cre- 
ated for war y;urposes, but I suggest instead 
of issuing printed bonds of negotiable denom- 
inations, the credit dollars be obtained from 
the Reserve banks by the issuance to the 
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Reserve banks of certificates of debt of the 
United States, noninterest bearing, and in 
denominations of one or more billion dollars. 

NON-INTEREST-BEARING CERTIFICATES OF DEBT 

First. Experience has demonstrated that 
the interest on the public debt has during 
past decades cost the taxpayers as much or 
more than the principal 

At the present rate of interest our existing 
debt, as of June 1942, is costing about a 
billion and a half dollars per annum 

By July 1, 1943, our national debt will be 
about $130,000,000,000 wit! 
of about 3 billions 

By July 1, 1944, the public debt is esti- 
mated slightly in excess of 200 billions, cn 





which the annual interest would be about 
5 billions. 

In other words, the annual cl the 
taxpayers, in excess of the pres t charge for 
interest, will increase 3.5 billions per annum 


by July 1, 1944 

CONGRESSMEN AND SENATORS MAY BE QUESTIONED 
When taxpayers contemplate this charge 

for increased annual taxes for interest, in a 

dition to the amount necessary to 

tize the principal fund, they will be justified 

in challenging the economic need for paying 


amor- 








such interest and the constitu propriety 
as well. They will be justifiec asking thei! 
Cc rressmen and Senators why they per- 
mitted it, when it was not economically nec- 
essary, nor justified by the Constitution 

PLAN ORIGINALLY CONTEMPLATED FEDERAL 

RESERVE ACT 

(a) It is not economically necessary, for 
the*Federal Reserve banks, comfy g a na- 
tional agency, can give the cred with 
interest, or could charge interest and pass the 
interest earnings to the credit of the United 
States, as originally contemplat by he 
Federal Reserve Act 

(b) One certificate of debt for illion 
dollars is better than 10,000,000 engraved 
bonds of a hundred dollars each 4 
million engraved bonds of a thousa! dol- 
lars each. The Treasury can che¢ 
Federal Reserve banks and transfer 
credits to the cities and banks ' 


money is locally needed. It w 
clerical force by thousands of ¢ 
under this proposal would not be needed in 












keeping up with millions of individ 
and paying the interest thereo1 
MONEY PRIVILEGES FARMED OUT TO F ELY 
OWNED BANKS 

(c) The United States Constitution « l- 
sively authorizes the Congress to create 
money and specifically directs Congre to 
regulate the value thereof.” By cust m 
by consent Congress has farmed out 
right to commercial banks to create n 
against private or public “prom t 
The banks yw hold in direct and a i 
bonds over $24,000,000,000 of Unit § 
promises to pay, on which money has been 
created by commercial banks. The Federal 
banks, of course, can do the me thing 
but by the above pro al it could be dor 
in the interest of « ry tar th 
United States, by simply taking t pr 
to pay of the United States, wit! 
terest, instead of a promise to pay, with 
terest 

I congratulate you on the common sense 
and intelligence of the plan proposed to 
stop the further authorization of inte 
on the money needed for the defense of the 
American people and their constitutional 
rights to life, liberty, and pursuit I pis 
ness. . 

The taxpayers of this country will approve 


your efforts to serve them if tl:ey have their 
attention called to it 
PROPOSAL CONSTITUTIONAL 
The proposal is constitutional. It €co- 
nomically just. The failure to carry out this 
Plan would be a colossal blunder. 
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I agree with you that our banking system 
should not be disturbed by interfering with 
the bonded indebtedness they have acquired 
under existing law, and I am giad to know 
that the United States Government will not 
permit the bonds of the United States, direct 
or guaranteed, to go below par 

I have no fear whatever of the cost of this 
War, great as it is, so long as we have the 
men and women, the organized productive 
power, the magnificent industrial leadership, 
and the patriotism of the American people, 
or they have all the physical resources nec- 
essary, and they have the intelligence to 
regulate and control the money needed to 
carry on the most active economic life in the 
world 

With kind personal 

Yours faithfully, 


regards, 


Rost. L. Owen. 
TO FINANCE DEFICIT CAUSED BY WAR 


In compliance with my _ suggestion, 
Senator Owen has prepared a bill that 
will carry out his and my views on this 
subject. It might well be considered the 
Owen plan for holding down the cost of 
financing the war. The bill was intro- 
duced today, June 15, 1942, and is H. R. 
7230, referred to the Ways and Means 
Committee for consideration, and is as 
follows: 

H. R. 7230-—A bill authorizing 
of certificates of indebtedness to the 
inks for financing the 
and for other purposes 
That the Secretary of 
approval of the Presi- 


OWEN PLAN 


issuance 
Fed- 


na- 


the 
eral ‘rve be 
tional defense, 
Be it enacted, etc 
the Treasury, with the 
dent, is hereby authorized to issue certifi- 
cates of indebtedness, payable without in- 
terest at such times and in such amounts 
as may be convenient out of the general 
fund by the Secretary of the Treasury. Such 
certificates shall be allocated and deposited 
by the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System with the 12 rve banks, 
in substantial proportion as the assets of 
each bank bears to the of the 12 Re- 
banks. Such certificates of debt shall 
amounts required to meet the appro- 
f the Congress, insofar as such ap- 
iations may exceed the current income 
the Treasury available for such appropri- 
The Reserve banks are hereby di- 
o receive such certificates of indebt- 
it therefor to the Treas- 
the face value 


> 
Res 


a ets 


crec 
ted States at 

after the passage of this 
shall be responsible 
12 Federal Reserve 
plete supervisory 
and their branches, 


yvernors of the Fed- 


con- 


of the Fed- 
> the Federal 
int of the 

; or obliga- 
are offered 
here such 


tiable 


Airplane Production 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRED BRADLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 


IN THE HOUSE OF 
Monday, June 15, 1942 


BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
under leave to extend my re- 
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Mr. 
Speaker 








marks in the Recorp, I include a radio 
broadcast made by me over Station 
WSOO, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., Sunday, 
June 7, 1942, on the subject of America’s 
airplane production: 

Not long ago every American, and I presume 
every soldier fighting for the United Nations 
everywhere in the world, was thrilled by the 
news that American bombers had descended 
upon Tokyo and other Japanese cities and 
had brought the war home to the enemy's 
bread basket. That this caused considerable 
confusion and chaos in Tokyo goes without 
saying for immediately the cry went up for 
the Japanese armies afield to leave a suffi- 
cient protective force at home so as to pre- 
vent any possible recurrence of such bombing 
raids. 

During the past week we have again been 
thrilled by the huge raids which the Royal 
Air Force has staged over industrial centers 
of Germany itself. War in all its fury has 
thus been brought home to the Germans on 
German soil; something which we did not 
accomplish in World War No. 1. 

The American people, and certainly the 
British, were further cheered by the an- 
nouncement of General Arnold, Chief of our 
Air Forces, that in the very near future Amer- 
ican bombers, flown by American pilots and 
crews in the air and maintained by American 
crews on the ground, would join in the dev- 
astating attacks on the heart of Germany’s 
war machine 

Today, therefore, let me take my listeners 
into America’s aircraft production picture. 
To understand the picture better, let me re- 
rind you that it was 38 years ago that the 
Wright brothers flew the first airplane at 
Kittyhawk, N. C Since then the aircraft 
industry in the United States has produced 
something over 100,000 planes of all kinds, 
from little puddle jumpers up to planes 
weighing almost 100 tons One hundred 
thousand planes in 38 years; and yet today 
the President has called on us for the pro- 
duction, in 1 year, of over half that number 
of planes, and the training of the pilots and 
crews necessary to keep them in the air, and 
the ground crews necessary to maintain them 
in flight It’s a big order 

Again let us go back to the last World War. 
When we entered that war our Army had a 
total of 55 airplanes, 51 of which were classi- 
fied as obsolete and 4 a escent. There- 
fore, indeed we started scratch after 
we entered the war Jp to the end of No- 
vember 1918 we had produced 3,227 of a single 
type of bomber, of which less than one-half 
were ever shipped overseas, and none of which 

into the air; in addition we had produced 

574 Liberty engines, of which approxi- 
mately one-third and for our 
use here at home we had produced 8,000 
training planes and 16,000 training engines. 
Following that war our aircraft industry 
dropped back to practically nothing for a 
number of years, until we began to develop 
our commercial air lines and some private 
flying, which, although it led the world, was 
st infinitesimal compared to our pres- 
ent war demands 

In 1938 our aircraft plar 
ab 100 military planes 
the industry ! 
French placed an order for 200 
which they later doubled, and 
ish placed an orde1 
36,000 aircraft employees were 
litary planes at the rate 


By the spring of 1940, 


s ob 


from 


got overseas; 


ning 


alm 
all 


ts were producing 
per month, and 
began to speed up when the 
pursuit planes, 
then the Brit- 
1939 some 
turning out 
of 200 per month. 
after Congress had 
authorized 5,500 aircraft for our armed forces, 
our rate of production was nearing 500 a 
month. It was then that the President asked 
that the aircraft industry be geared to a 
production of 50,000 planes per year. Ob- 
viously such a demand immediately made 
itself felt in many allied industries, and so 
whereas we had some 36,000 aircraft em- 
ployees 3 years ago, last year we had ex- 
panded to over 300,000, and the number has 


bout 


and so by 
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tremendously increased since then. The 
newspapers tell us that the new bomber plant 
in the Detroit area will in itself employ 
almost 100,000 workers. The job of training 
these new workers has been difficult, of 
course, but it has been considerably helped 
by reason of the fact that there have now 
been transferred to this industry from the 
automotive industry thousands upon thou- 
Sands of trained men and women who are 
veteran mechanics, for instance, in the shap- 
ing of metal, in the installation of instru- 
ments, in the welding of the miles of tubing 
that go into the modern bomber, and, above 
all, men and women who are familiar with 
the American methods of mass production 
on assembly lines. 

The aircraft is a peculiar piece of equip- 
ment, totally different from the automobile 
in many respects. The fundamental differ- 
ences are, first of all, in the fact that there 
are in the average bomber over 30,000 differ- 
ent parts and, counting duplicates, there are 
several hundred thousand separate pieces of 
metal. The engines themselves are made of 
8,000 separate pieces of metal, each of which 
must be machined on machine tools and to 
fundamentally much finer tolerances than 
are necessary in the automotive industry. 

The demand for accuracy can perhaps best 
be illustrated by pointing out that the car- 
buretor of an airplane engine is a more com- 
plicated bit of engineering than the entire 
engine in an automobile, and one cylinder 
of the modern bomber engine develops much 
more horsepower than an eight-cyclinder car. 
This accuracy and these fine tolerances de- 
manded in the aircraft engine are responsible 
for the almost phenomenal performance— 
yes; the superior performance—shown by the 
American aircraft engine in competition 
with those of other nations. After all, let 
me remind you that in the last war it was 
the necessary practice to overhaul aircraft 
engines after 50 hours of service; today 600 
hours is the average 

There is another fundamental difference in 
the construction of aircraft on the production 
line, and that is that in most parts of an 
airplane, once a job has been done, it must 
be done for good. There is no turning back 
unless one tears the whole section of the 
plane epart. For instance, when the leading 
edge of a wing is put on, the maze of wires 
and tubing and rods inside of it is sealed up, 
and any mistake which has been made previ- 
ously means that the whole leading edge has 
to be torn off again, and thus it represents 
a major job of repair work and is truly a 
most expensive mistake. 

Now, what does a modern production line 
aircraft plant look like on the inside? First 
of all, these huge buildings are around 4,000 
feet long and almost a thousand feet wide. 
They are perfectly equipped for black-outs in 
that there are no windows and no skylights 
but are illuminated night and day by fluo- 
rescent lighting. They are air conditioned 
by a plant which in itself is a huge struc- 
ture. At one end and down the sides are 
the manufacturing divisions where the vari- 
ous parts of the plane are made up, fre- 
quently in the form of subassemblies. In 
other cases duralumin sheets are sheared, 
punched, drilled, or stamped into odd-look- 
ing shapes by huge pieces of equipment, 
many of which have been transferred to this 
new industry from the automotive field. 
Huge jigs are set up on which various parts 
of the wings or the fuselage—or body of the 
plane—and of the empennage, or tail assem- 
bly, are fabricated; and, as I have pointed 
out previously, in practically every structural 
part of the modern military plane there are 
concealed—and consequently have to be built 
in at the time of fabrication—a great maze 
of control wires, of tubing of various sizes, 
and occasionally of gun mountings, magazine 
boxes, etc. And finally the plane starts mov- 
ing down the assembly line, first the center 
part of the fuselage—or body of the plane— 
in which many of the instruments have been 
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installed. Then the wings are mounted and 
the bomb bay and the nose assembly are 
mounted, and then the tail assembly goes on 
with the elevators, the stabilizers, and the 
rudders hung in place and connected up and 
then finally the landing-gear assembly is 
put underneath the wings and nose. Next 
comes the engine assembly and the mount- 
ing of guns, and lastly the wing tips are 
put on. 

Finally the plane rolls out of the end of 
the plant directly on to the adjacent airport 
where it is test flown by the manufacturer's 
pilots to make sure that everything operates 
smoothly and correctly with the engine and 
with the airplane itself, and then the plane 
is landed and completely rechecked on the 
ground before it is turned over either to the 
Army pilots or to pilots of the ferry com- 
mand, who will take it on its way to the 
front. Of course, every stage in the process 
of fabrication and assembly has been sub- 
jected to constant inspection by inpectors 
for the Government and the builder 

Just as in the automobile industry and in 
other production lines, all of these thousands 
and thousands of parts are fed into the plane 
from the sides. The plants are laid out as 
far as possible to eliminate the necessity cf 
moving any of these parts any further than 
necessary, rather it is hoped that they can 
move direct from their own part of the manu- 
facturing section of the plant directly to the 
airplane on the line. But when parts are 
moved it is generally on endless-chain con- 
veyors. 

It takes about 100,000 man-hours to build 
one of our modern bombers, but that time 
is being cut down continually. Just a few 
years ago, the demand for airplanes was light 
enough so that practically all planes were 
built strictly on the hand basis, but the war 
demand has changed all that, and into the 
aircraft industry have come these hundreds 
of thousands of mechanics trained in other 
lines, but people who have been specialists 
in the operation of our production line, and 
so as the industry has expanded, time after 
time some of these mechanics have gone to 
their foremen, likely as not men who have 
been trained in the aircraft industry, and 
asked why a certain operation was being per- 
formed in such or such a manner when a 
simpler method could be devised which could 
speed up the production without sacrificing 
the quality of the workmanship. Long ago 
those charged with this huge production 
schedule have learned that everyone of those 
suggestions must be investigated, and so the 
mechanic is asked to draw a sketch—no 
matter how rough—of his idea, and this 
sketch is turned over to the engineers who 
perfect it and thus simplify a previous com- 
plicated procedure. The aircraft industry is 
on its toes just as the Army and Navy are 
on their toes in training the pilots who will 
fiy these engines of destruction. The War 
Production Board has recently released some 
figures on our airplanes, and I quote from 
their report, as follows: 

The fastest military airplane in the world, 
with speed well in excess of 400 miles an 
hour, is the Army’s P-38, the Lockheed 
Lightning. It weighs about 13,500 pounds 
and is armed with 37-mm. cannon and .50- 
caliber machine guns 

Also heavily armed with 37-mm. cannon, 
.50- and .30-caliber machine guns is the Bell 
Airacobra, P-39, a single-phase, single-engine 
pursuit plane that weighs about 6,000 pounds. 
As a middle-altitude fighter, as well as for 
attack on ground targets, this plane has no 
equal. 

The Republic “Thunderbolt” P-47 is the 
fastest single-engine airplane in the world. 
Heavily armored and bristling with both large 
and small caliber guns, this plane has done 
680 miles an hour in a power-dive test and 
more than 400 miles an hour in level flight. 








| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


One of the latest Navy fighters 
Grumann “Wildcat,” a fast, maneuverable 
single-engine plane. Earlier models were 
used by the marines in the defense of Wake 
Island 

Bombers are getting increased emphasis in 
production schedules and higher priority rat- 
ings this year for the obvious and purely 
military reason that there is a pressing need 
for this type of offensive plane that can carry 
its deadly load to distant targets 

The program now in effect calls for large 
quantities of four-engine bombers These 
planes weigh nearly seven times as much as 
some single-engine fighters, and to produce 
them takes considerably more man-hours, 
more raw materials, more engines, and more 
plant space. 

It is generally agreed among military ob- 
servers that in the heavy-bomber class, the 
enemy has nothing to compare with our 
Boeing B-17, “Flying Fortress,” or our Con- 
solidated B-24. The British have been using 
both of these four-engine bombers for some 
time and have renamed the latter the “Lib- 
erator.” When long-distance bombing raids 
are undertaken, it can be assumed safely 
that among the R. A. F. planes sent on the 
missions are a sizable number of these 
American-built planes. 


is the 









Man of the Hour 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 15, 1942 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following poem by 
T. J. Kilmed: 


MAN OF THE HOUR 
(By T. J. Kilmed) 
All out for victory is the far-spread cry 
N ational Maritime Day we showed the Axis 
why 
Democracy shall never perish and die. 
R ight is our cause and right shall always be, 


E ntering this war the end we could always 
forsee, 

W inning a victory to put an end forever to 
slavery. 


Jus divinum made men free and equal when 
created, 

Axis powers destroyed this freedom and al- 
ways hated 

Countries where justice, equality 
dom permeated 

K nowledge of how to do the job and do it 

right, 

inexhaustible energy, 

plus American might, 


and free- 


S kill, and resource 


Onward toward the inevitable American 
victory, 
N ow in the offing with the aid of Higgins 


industry 


H iggins’ boats ride the waves of seven 

In hoc signo vinces reverberating in the 
breeze, 

G reat Americans forcing our enemies to their 
knees. 

G enius and mastery in the shipbuil 

Indispensable Liberty 
yield, 

N ow ail together, men, ships, and riggin’s. 

Salutations to Andrew Jackson Higgins. 


seas, 


ing field 


ig Axis 





ships assuri1 
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Ways and Means Committee of the 
House Should Relieve Taxpayers of 
Duty To Pay Burdensome Taxes Un- 
necessarily for Interest Charges— 
Other Suggestions Made to Commitiee 
Involving Debts of Local Governments 
and the Use of Inactive and Dormant 
Accounts and Estates in War Effort 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 15, 1942 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, by rea- 
son of a misunderstanding, I was not 


privileged to testify before the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives this year on the tax bill. 
I had requested the opportunity when 
the bill was first introduced. In April I 
addressed a letter to the chairman of 
the committee, the Honorable Rosert 
DOUGHTON, and asked him when I wou'd 
be given the opportunity to be heard in 
accordance with what I considered an 
understanding that I would be heard 
before the committee. He replied May 7 
and stated that the hearings had been 
closed and that he had been of the opin- 
ion that I had been notified when to 
appear, and that by reason of my failure 
to appear he presumed that my original 


intention had been abandoned. The 
gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. 
DoucHTON] also stated that the clerk of 
the committee informed him that my 


office had been called during the hear- 
ings and word left at my office that I 
would be privileged to appear before the 
committee if I desired to, but the clerk 
heard nothing further about it I 
in my office has any recollection of any 
such call, and I did not receive the word 

Mr. DovucutTon, the chairman of the 
committee, further suggested, “Now that 
the hearings have long since been closed, 
and we are in executive session endeavor- 
ing to write a bill, I would suggest that 
you get your views befcre our committ 
by giving each member o the committe 
an expression of such views in writing.” 
In view of the situation, I presume the 
only way I can properly reach the com- 
mittee is to submit to euch one of the 
members a copy of my views which I will 
submit herewith in the CoNGRESSIONAI 
RECORD. 

I respectiully submit to each memb 
of the Ways and Means Committee 
House of Representatives, the followi: 
proposals which I hope will be given seri- 
ous and sympathetic consideration: 

WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEE SHOULD SAVE TAX- 

PAYERS EXPENSE OF UNNECESSARY INTEREST 


of t} 


First. If something is not done to pre- 
vent it, and the Ways and Me 
mittee has the power to commence the 
necessary action to prevent it, when thi 
war is over, the people of the United 
States will owe at least $300,000,000,000 


ns Com- 
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with interest of at least $7,500,000,000 a 
year. 

It is unnecessary for the Federal Gov- 
ernment to pay interest to commercial 
banks for creating money upon the Gov- 
ernment’s own credit which it is now 
doing. 

WAR DEBT CAN BE PAID IN 40 YEARS 

The Federal Reserve banks can finance 
this war without the Government being 
compelled to pay any interest whatever 
on the war debt and when the war is over 
2'5 percent each year paid on the princi- 
pal instead of as interest will fully liqui- 
date the debt in 40 years. 

PUBLIC SHOULD BUY WAR BONDS 

It is my opinion that the sale of War 
Savings stamps and bonds should be en- 
couraged to the limit in order to prevent 
or retard inflation. We all know that 
the amount of bonds sold to the people 
in exchange for existing accounts will 
be small compared to the amount we 
need to finance the war. Besides, when 
the war is over, most of the people who 
hold these bonds and stamps will want 
their money, and if some change is not 
made, the commercial banks will be per- 
mitted to create the money upon the 
Government’s credit to buy the bonds 
from the people which will result in the 
commercial banks holding practically all 
of the war debt. 

TAXES SHOULD BE LEVIED 








HEAVY 
Taxes should be levied and collected to 
pay as much of this debt as possible each 
year in order to prevent inflation, but 
there is a limit to the amount of taxes 
that can be paid by the people. 
AFTER BOND SALE TO PUBLIC AND TAX PAYMENTS— 
MONEY CREATED 
The sale of war bonds and the collec- 
tion of taxes are necessary to keep down 
inflation, and both methods should be 
used to the limit. After the people have 
paid all the taxes they can pay and have 
bought all the bonds they can buy, there 
will be tens of billions of dollars that 


must be obtained from some scurce, and 
that source will be from the commercial 
banks which have the power to create 
the money by a bookkeeping transaction. 
BANKS HAVE ALREADY CREATED ENOUGH MONEY 
ON GOVERNMENT CREDIT 

At the present time the 15,000 com- 
mercial banks hold $24,000,000,000 of 
Government securities. The Govern- 


ment is paying these banks approximate- 
ly $600,000,000 a year these 
securities. It is all right for the commer- 
cial banks to hold a reasonable amount 
‘urities, and I suggest that they be 
lowed to keep an amount equal to what 
had on hand at the end of 1941. 
T stockholders in the commercial 
| ks have invested $8,000,000,000, in- 
luding capital, surplus, and undivided 
considering other 


interest on 


Set 


without 
l al investments made upon this 
capital, they have been allowed to lend 


the Governme! t interest at least three 
time is much they have invested in 
bh y 
C NGRI IOULD NOT SIT IDLY BY 
It is absolutely wrong, to my mind, for 
Congress to sit idly by and compel the 
hard-pressed taxpayers to pay burden- 
some taxes to commercial banks for cre- 
ating money upon the Government’s 
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credit. If money and credit must be 
created, it should be done through the 
Federal Reserve Banks without cost to 
the Government. 


A FEW WILL BE SUBSIDIZED AT THE EXPENSE OF 
THE WORKERS 


This issue is of sufficient importance to 
my mind to cause the Committee on 
Ways and Means to spend some time on 
it. It really means the saving of from 
one to three billion dollars a year in in- 
terest charges until the war is over and 
then saving from three to six billion dol- 
lars a year in interest charges. If we 
continue the present policy, the people 
would have a perpetual debt that they 
will never be able to liquidate and those 
who profit from such an indefensible 
system will be subsidized forever at the 
expense of the working people of the 
Nation. 


LOCAL TAX BURDEN ENTITLED TO FEDERAL 


CONSIDERATION 

There are 197,090 taxing units in the 
United States, including States, counties, 
cities, and political subdivisions. These 
taxing units have bonds outstanding 
which in all probability they will not be 
able to pay if our emergency continues 
and the sources of revenue are further 
depleted. Therefore, the Federal Gov- 
ernment should consider assuming these 
debts amounting to fourteen and a half 
billion dollars and refinancing them 
through the Federal Reserve banks on a 
basis of one-eighth of 1 percent interest. 
This could not be done quickly, but can be 
done gradually, otherwise, we are going 
to have many bankrupt States, cities, and 
other political subdivisions. School dis- 
tricts are particularly hard hit. Educa- 
tion must not be neglected even during 
a war. 
SAVINGS HELP IN WAR 
in postal savings has 
in helping our 


POSTAL 

An investment 
exactly the same effect 
war production program as an invest- 
ment in bonds and stamps. This is not 
publicized, but on the other hand, an ef- 
fort seems to be made to submerge the 
information. The Treasury should be re- 
quired to give credit on all quotas of 
bonds and stamps for monies invested 
in postal savings. The amount any de- 


positor can invest in postal savings 
should be increased from $2,500 to at 


least $5,000. 
There are between one and three bil- 
lion dollars in dormant bank accounts 
and in inactive and dormant estates and 
trusts. There is a large amount of money 
frozen in utility deposits. This money 
should be used by the Government in its 
war program which will have a tendency 
to prevent inflation to that extent, and 
the rightful owners will have their prop- 
erty rights protected by being privileged 
in the future to present the proof and 
obtain payments from the Treasury. 
PERSONAL APPEAL TO EACH MEMBER OF WAYS AND 
MEANS COMMITTEE 
is intended as 
each member 


This 
sonal 


statement 
appeal to 


a per- 
of the 


Ways and Means Committee of the 
House. 
THIRTY CENTS’ WORTH OF MONEY BUYS $1,000 


BOND THAT WILL PAY $25 A YEAR IN INTEREST 
Again I desire to insist that it is wrong 
for privately owned Federal Reserve 











banks to be able to buy money, created 
by the Government, for 30 cents, cost of 
printing, per thousand dollars, and then 
be permitted to use that money to buy 
bonds upon which the taxpayers must 
pay 2% percent interest and more each 
year. In other words, for 30 cents buy 
enough bonds to pay the bank $25 a year 
or more in interest from now on. If the 
system is not changed to take care of 
the existing financial emergency brought 
about by this war, the American people 
will be saddled with an unbearable debt 
caused by such an indefensible system 
which it is within your power to initiate 
a change. 





Our Flag 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRED BRADLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 15, 1942 


Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include a radio 
broadcast made by me over station 
WSOO, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., Sun- 
day, June 14, on the subject Our Flag: 


This is Flag Day. On June 14, 1777—165 
years ago today—the Continental Congress 
adopted a resolution which I quote: “Re- 
solved, That the flag of these 13 United States 
be 13 stripes, alternate red and white; that 
the Union be 13 stars, white in a blue field, 
representing a new constellation.” 

Today we again reaffirm our respect and 
our allegiance to that flag. We honor its 
one hundred and sixty-fifth birthday. 

The story of the origin of Old Glory paral- 
lels the origin of our country, for just as 
our country received its birthright from the 
peoples of many lands who gathered on these 
shores to found a new Nation, so did the 
pattern of the Stars and Stripes arise from 
diverse origins back into the mists of an- 
tiquity to become emblazoned on the stand- 
ard of our infant Republic. 

The star long has been a symbol of the 
heavens, of the divine goal to which man 
has aspired from time immemorial; while 
the stripes have been symbolical of the rays 
of light emanating from the sun. 

Henry Ward Beecher once said, “A thought- 
ful mind when it sees a nation’s flag, sees 
not the flag, but the nation itself. Whatever 
may be its symbols, its insignia, he reads 
chiefly in the flag, the government, the prin- 
ciples, the truths, the history that belong to 
the nation that sets it forth. The American 
flag has been a symbol of liberty, and man 
rejoiced in it. 

“The stars upon it were like the bright 
morning stars of God, and the stripes upon 
it were beams of morning light. As at early 
dawn the stars shine forth even while it grows 
light, and then as the sun advances that 
light breaks into banks and streaming lines 
of color, the glowing red and the intense 
white striving together, and ribbing the hori- 
zon with bars effuigent, so, on the American 
flag, stars and beams of many-colored lights 
shine out together.” 

The first flags adopted by our Colonial fore- 
fathers were symbolic of their struggles with 
the wilderness of this new land And so we 
find anchors, beavers, rattlesnakes, pine trees, 
and various other insignia; with many mote 
toes such as Hope, Liberty, Appeal to Heaven, 
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or Don't Tread on Me were affixed to the dif- 
ferent banners of the Colonial America. When 
the War of Revolution was fought the first 
flag of the colonists to have any resemblance 
to the present Old Glory was known as the 
Grand Union Flag. This flag consisted of 
13 stripes alternately red and white repre- 
senting the 13 Colonies and in the upper | 
left-hand corner there was a blue field bear- 
ing the crosses of St. George and St. Andrew 
signifying union with the mother country. | 


This flag was variously referred to as the 
Congress Colors, again as the First Navy 


Ensign, and again as the Cambridge Flag. It | 
was first carried on the flagship Alfred on 
December 3, 1775, in the Delaware River. It 
was hoisted by General Washington January 
2, 1776, at Cambridge, Mass., as the standard 
of the Continental Army and it was first | 
carried in foreign lands when the Marines 
went ashore in the Bahamas in March of 1776. 
But it is to be noted that this flag still repre- 
sented a union with the mother ccuntry. 

At this point it might be well for me to 
explain that for centuries the flag of England 
was the red cross of St. George on a white | 
field and during the same time the flag of 
Scotland was the white cross of St. Andrews 
on a blue field. Shortly after 1603 when 
Fngland and Scotland became one nation the 
two crosses were blended together symboli- 
cally. The Scottish flag was retained as the 
background of the new banner and the sem- 
blance of St. George was superimposed upon 
it. To retain a semblance of the white field 
of the English flag the red cross of St. 
George was mounted on a strip of white which 
extends out and beyond the borders of the 
cross,making it stand out prominently. Thus 
do we learn of the origin of the national | 
emblem of our friends throughout the entire 
British Empire. 

In the summer of 1776 there came to the 
shop of a Philadelphia needlewoman, one 
Mrs. Betsy Ross, a patriotic group headed | 
by Gen. George Washington. They bore with 
them a rough sketch for a flag, a banner be- 
hind which they hoped to unite the efforts 
of the Thirteen Colonies. The sketch repre- 
sented the Grand Union flag and differed 
from the latter only in that the union of 
the crosses of St. Andrew and St. George 
had been replaced by a union of 13 stars 
placed in a circle on a blue field. There was 
some discussion as to whether or not the 
stars should be 6 pointed or 5 pointed but, as | 
usual, the will of the woman prevailed and | 
we have our famous 5-pointed Star-Spangled 
Banner, which was later adopted as the offi- 
cial flag of the Colonies by the Continental 





Congress on June 14, 1777. General Wash- 
ington, when he first flew the new flag—the | 
new Star-Spangled Banner—described its | 
symbolism as follows, and I quote: 

“We take the stars from the heavens, the 


red from our mother country, separating it 
by white stripes, thus showing that we have 
separated from her, and the white stripes 
shall go down to posterity representing lib- | 
erty.” | 

Following the Revolution the flag was modi- 
fied by an addition of a star and a stripe for 
each State coming into the Union, and after 
the admission of Kentucky and Vermont, a 
resolution was adopted in January 1794, mak- 


ing the flag one of 15 stars and 15 stripes 
It was this flag of 15 stripes and 15 stars 
that Francis Scott Key saw “by the dawn’s 


early light” still proudly waving over Fortr« 


McHenry, and which inspired him to write 
our National Anthem. Also it was this flag 
that was our first flag to be hoisted over a 
fortress in the Old World when Lt. P. N 
O’Bannion, of the Marine Corps, and Mid- 
shipman Mann, of the Navy, hoisted it over 
the pirate stronghold in Derne, Tripoli, April 
27, 1805. | 
It was soon realized, however, that such a 
flag. with an additional stripe as well as an | 
additional star for each State to join the 


Union, would eventually become unwieldy. | 





And so it was Capt. Samuel C. Reid, of the 
United States Navy, commander of the armed 
brig General Armstrong during the War of 
1812, who presented a resolution to the Con- 
gress suggesting that the stripes remain 13 
in number but that a new star be added for 
each State taken into the Union, and this 
became effective in law July 4, 1818 

I have previously brought out that back 
in the colonial days each colony had its own 
flag, and much of our history of those days 


is plainly written in those flags. We find 
that the pine tree, representing our virgin 


forests, was prominent in many of these de- 
signs. Later a white flag with a green pine 
tree and the inscription “Appeal to Heaven” 
became a familiar sight Washington's 
cruisers. The beaver emblem on a plain 
white flag was used by armed ships in New 


on 


York as early as 1775. The beaver is a symbol 
of industry and also points to the prominent 
part the lucrative fur trade played in the 


i 
early history of our country; and then, in 
passing, we must not forget the many t 


that the coiled rattlesnake appeared on our 
flag, together with the slogan “Don’t Tread 


on Me.” 

One writer of the times quaintly 
that “As the rattlesnake’s eyes 
brightness that of any other an 


stated 
exceeded 
, and she 


in 





had no eyelids, she must, therefore, be es- 
teemed an emblem of vigilance, and that in- 
asmuch as she never began an attack or, 


when once engaged, never surrendered, she 
was therefore an emblem of magnanimity 
and courage.” It is very probable, however, 
that the deadly sight of the rattler inspired 
the threatening slogan “Don’t Tread on Me” 
and added further significance to the design. 

But all of these flags and many others dis- 
appeared soon after Old Glory made 
pearance. Today Old Glory symbolizes free 
dom, and it symbolizes the might of an 
aroused free people. Today Old Glory floats 
over 40 foreign stations in which American 
troops are now determined to uphold that 
freedom. The original Continental Congress 
flag, now known as the Union Jack. sailed 
the seven seas, and last week the Nipponese 
found that that flag is still the most powerful 
on the face of the earth 


its ap- 
C@- 








In wartime we all soon learn to respect 
and revere the flag, but unfortunately in 
times of peace too Often, unquestionably 


through ignorance, we do not show the proper 
-ourtesy or respect to the flag and so I think 
today, on Flag Day, perhaps it may be well 
for me to give you just a few pointers as 








outlined in a booklet recently published by 
the United States Marine Corps, hundreds of 
copies of which I have sent to libraries and 
American Legion and Veterans of Foreign 


Wars posts in our district for distribution and 







some of which I still have available in my 
office in Washington you would like to 
have one of these boo ts on Our Flag and 


how to respect and display it, please drop me 
a note and I shall be glad to send it to you 
promptly 











Perhaps one of the most frequent abuses 
in the use of the flag is when it is being 
used for decorative purposes. We frequently 
find it folded up into festoons and draped 
in various manners. The flag must be 

in that manner b I s be 
from vgstaff or hung out it in it 
ory en displ n¢ é flat a 
thing to remember is that generally 
speaking the blue field should alv be to 
the left of the flag as you face it When 
suspended out on the street the blue field 
should always be to the north or to the east 
When displayed with othe flags n 
must ever be flown above Old Glory except 
the church flag when church is in session 
When flown or carried in company with other 
flags, as you face it, Old Glory must alw 
be to the left with tts staff crossed Over in 


other staffs When c 
Old Glory always 


front of the 
processions, 





} 
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the right-hand side or out in front. Never 
lay anything but the Bible on Old Glory 
Whenever the occasion dem: that the 
flag be flown at half mast, it must always 
be raised to full mast, rapidly at first, and 
then slowly lowered to half mast. Whenever 
the flag is used in church and is displayed in 


inds 





the chancel or on a platform church, the 
flag should be placed on a staff the clergy- 
man’s right and other flags at his left. If, 
however, it is displayed in the body of the 


church the flag should be at the c 


nereca- 


tions right as we face the clergyman. The 
flag should never be used for the portion of a 
costume or an athletic uniform and, above 
all, do not embroider it on cushions or hand- 
kerchiefs nor print it on paper s or 
boxes. This is perhaps, accordil fa- 
rine Corps, one of the most flagra la- 





tions of flag etiquette. Wher 
used in unveiling a statue 
should not be used as a covering 
ject to be unveiled. If it is disp! 
occasions do not allow the flag to fall to tl 
ground but let it be carried aloft to form a 
feature of the ceremony 

It is to be regretted that many pecple 
do not know just how to pay proper respect 
to the flag when it pass r in ¢ 
Every man in uniform, of course, kn¢ 


monument it 
r the ob- 


d on sich 


or 





1 
' 
nm > 





he honors it with the rigl anc >. 
Civilians should honor it by plac z the right 
hand over the he A man should remove 
his hat and pl: on his left 1oulder 
with his right hand over his heart Women 


should place their right hand on their heart. 
And finally, when 
out, dispose of it with due reverence. Ac- 
cor 1g to an approved custom, tl 
is first cut from the flag, then the 
which no longer form the flag, ars 
Yes, today we have hono! l 
dred and sixty-fifth birthday of Old Glory 
and so will you repeat with me now, quietly, 
the pledge of allegia t f 
Bellamy, who died August 23, 


the national flag is worn 

















by Francis 
1931: “I pledge allegiance to the flag of th 
United States of America and to the Repu! 
for which it stands, one nation, indivisible 
with liberty and justice for all 

And now once again I see that my time is 
up, so I remind you that tl your Con- 
gressman, FreD BRADLEY, saying 1 after- 
noon, may God bless each ; é I f 





you, 
may be. 


protect your bo} wherever they 





Barge Canal and Pipe Line Across Florida 


REMARKS 


c 
HON. LEX GREEN 
OF FLORIDA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 15, 1942 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker and my 
colleagues, I take this op] nity to 
impress upon you the importance of 
your thoughtful consid I 1d favor- 
able action on day of this week 
for pasSage of $9. T - 





troduced by 
Chairman / SLD, 
Rivers and Harbors Con 
for improven a 
Waterway system 


provision of 
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complete except for the final link—a 
barge channel across the northern part 
of the State of Florida. The proposal 
in this bill would by this channel across 
Florida connect the waters of the St. 
Johns-Oklawaha and Withlacoochee 
Rivers. 

This has a land cut of some 29 miles. 
Dredging of this land cut to 12 feet in 
depth and installation of locks, should 
the Army engineers so decide, can and 
will be done within 9 months after 
enactment of the bill. Within 10 months 
barges will traverse this channel. This 
will give an inland waterway for barge 
traffic for our oil, sulfur, salt, lead, and 
other critical materials which are pro- 
duced primarily in Texas, Louisiana, and 
other Southwestern States to our Atlan- 
tic seaboard war-munition factories. 

It should be needless for me to stress 
the tragedies which have occurred dur- 
ing the past few months on the east 
Atlantic coast and in the Gulf coastal 
waters. Our Nation has lost millions of 
doliars worth of war cargoes, principally 
oil, and the lives of hundreds of Ameri- 
can seamen have been lost. This de- 
struction has been by enemy submarines. 
If we had had this barge route open to 
traffic 6 months ago, I dare say that 95 
percent of these cargoes and the lives of 
hese American citizens would have been 
saved 

Many of us have endeavored to per- 
suade the Congress, over a period of 
years, of the commercial justification of 
and the war necessity for this connecting 
link across Florida in our Intracoastal 
Waterway system. Opposition has been 
advanced to completion of this route 
upon the theory that existing transporta- 
tion facilities could handle all transpor- 
tation needs during peacetime and dur- 
ing wartime This has obtained fairly 
present war CTrislis. 

Our most grave bottleneck now is the 
breaking down of our transportation pos- 


sibilities. A short while ago the Ameri- 


can Association of Railways requested 
priorities for 1,275 locomotive engines. 
These were for the purpose of replacing 
wearing-ou nd depleted locomotives. 
They were I for new tonnage possibili- 


could be allowed 
Donald Nelson 


i f that 
them by the Honorable 
was 350. I mention this to prove that, 
while cur railroads are doing great per- 
in the war-transportation ef- 
lation is far beyond their 
Busses and trucks are 
gravely impeded in their transportation 
sel ugh the rubber and gasoline 
snort We 





may properly expect a 
large daily increase during the remainder 
of the war of war tonnage. We may also 
I exp a daily falling off in the 

ility f 1 common carriers to 





t p oul ir materials. The in- 
crease in demand for war materials for 
our ¢ ern factories is growing daily. 
We may add during the next 12 months 

nother 8,000,000 workers in Our war 
plants. We may properly anticipate 
doubling and trebling of our war finished- 
f output as a result of this, 


equipment 
provided that we can bring our transpor- 
tation agencies up to the war factory .e- 


Without completion of this barge canal 
we may anticipate in the near future a 
falling off in our war factory production 
in the East for the scarcity there of pe- 


troleum products, sulfur, cotton, Salt, 
lead, and other essentials which cannot 
under existing conditions be transported 
in anything like adequate quantities from 
the West to the east coast. 

My friends, this is not a measure to 
have made of it political advantage and 
partisan politics. This is no time to play 
politics. It isa time when your country’s 
war program is asking you to support it 
and to give to the factories materials 
that must be had in order to make air- 
planes, guns, ammunition, tanks, and 
other equipment to be used by your 
firhting forces in the protection of their 
lives, the lives of your other American 
citizens, your homes, and perhaps your 
American Continent itself. 

The bi has been requested by such 
high war administration officials as the 
Chief of the Army Engineers; the offices 
of the Oil Coordinator; Donald M. Nel- 
son, Director, War Production Board. 
Nearly all of you voted for their request 
when they asked you to give them appro- 
priations for airplanes, guns, ammuni- 
tion, tanks, battleships, submarines, and 
other weapons of war. Now can you so 
far fail your war cooperation duty as to 
now refuse to give these same war officials 
their request for adequate transporta- 
tion? They have requested the passage 
of this bill in order that these war ma- 
terials may get to our factories to make 
these weapons. They have done this be- 
cause they see this as a war necessity and 
see no other equal solution to the trans- 
portation problem. 

The bill also provides for pipe line or 
lines to cross the peninsula of Florida. 
These pipe lines can be installed in some 
6 months and will give probably 10 or 12 
percent of the amount of oi] needed on 
the east coast. And also bear in mind 
that petroleum products are all that you 
can force througha pipeline. Oilis only 
one of the war essentials which must be 
transported. You surely cannot pass 
through your pipe lines, sulfur, lead, 
salt, cotton, and other materials which 
are absolutely essential for war manufac- 
ture. Do you realize that sulfuric acid 
is essential for practically every war-ma- 
terial processing in our great factories? 
And you should not forget that salt, lead, 
and cotton are also imperative. The im- 
pression which you may have that rail- 
roads and trucks can and will bring ade- 
quate quantities of materials from the 
West to our eastern and northern fac- 
tories is absolutely in error. My friends, 
9 months from today, our eastern and 
northern factories will have not only an 
oil famine but may be practically with- 
out these other war essentials. 

Do you believe that the high war offi- 
cials endorsing and asking for this proj- 
ect have any ulterior motive in it? Are 
you not willing to follow them on this 
war-interest request, the same as upon 
the others? I trust you will be reason- 
able and thoughtful and face the facts 
as they are May I remind my colleagues 
from the North and East also that fur- 
naces and heating plants in the homes 
of your constituents next winter may lack 
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coal and oil. Your constituents in those 
frozen areas I fear may endure more 
physical hardship from the cold than 
they have ever endured in the past. 
Under such conditions it would not be 
unexpected for influenza, pneumonia, 
and other diseases to take a tremen- 
dous toll of innocent lives. Now can 
you afford, in the face of this absolute 
knowledge on your part, to vote against 
@ measure which would offer your own 
constituents, your own neighbors, and 
perhaps your own family this relief to 
which they are entitled? With the oil 
famine in the North and East growing 
more grave as it undoubtedly will from 
now until next January and February, 
what can you expect? I cannot believe 
that you will permit some partisan or 
political prejudice or weakness to cause 
you to vote against this measure which is 
the only one now before the Congress 
offering hope for relief. 

The barge channel across northern 
Florida from Gulf tidewater to Atlantic 
tidewater, as recommended by the Chief 
of Engineers and provided in H. R. 6999, 
is the essential feature of this bill and is 
vital to the defense of the United States. 
Far more than the movement of pe- 
troleum is involved. ‘The war necessity 
for the transport of solid cargoes of food- 
stuffs and essential raw materials tran- 
scends even this. Pipe lines across Flor- 
ida or anywhere else in the United States 
cannot transporc¢ cotton, grain, ore, sul- 
fur, or other solid commodities. No pipe 
lines yet proposed could carry more than 
a fraction of our petroleum needs in the 
East. There is no immediate necessity 
for improving the Gulf intracoastal canal 
if it is only to serve a pipe line across 
Florida. It can now do that. With the 
all-important connecting channel across 
Florida, the other provisions of the bill 
comprise a logical program. 

In view of the fact that H. R. 6999 is 
supported by a favorable report of the 
House Committee on Rivers and Harbors 
which states: “The barge channel across 
Florida i: the only proposal that will be 
capable of supplying all the oil and gaso- 
line needs of the Atlantic seaboard,” it 
is unfortunate that a previous attempt 
should have been made to bring the mat- 
ter before the House under a move to 
suspend the rules, which precluded full 
debate and any amendments. 

The debate on suspension of the rules 
served to cloud the real issue involved, 
that is, the absolute necessity of this 
channel for war transport, inciuding pe- 
troleum products and strategic dry cargo 
materials between the Gulf and Atlantic 
seaboards. Instead, the limited debate 
revolved around relatively minor issues. 
The railroads, having carried on a cam- 
paign of legislative sabotage against Gulf- 
Atlantic water transport leading directly 
te the present crisis, attempted to con- 
fuse the issue with the Florida Ship 
Canal, knowing full well that the barge 
channel depth is stipulated at 12 feet 
in the bill, and that Congress itself must 
act before it could be increased. 

This project before you now is no kin 
to the ship canal whatsoever. This is a 
barge cailal Only, and should not and 
must not be confused with any ship canal 
proposal, past, present, or future. 














By prompt action now, the Congress 
and the Nation, with energetic applica- 
tion to the task, can complete the 12- 
foot barge channel across Florida and 
assure adequate transport of essential 
war materials and petroleum within 12 
months. There is no possibility of any 
even substantially complete solution for 
the situation we shall face during the 
coming winter. We must do what we 
can, and endure. Meantime, we must 
work for a solution for the war period 
after that. A day lost in starting can 
never be regained. In war, time is the 
most precious commodity. General Rey- 
bold, Chief of Engineers, justly recog- 
nized the time element when he testi- 
fied before the House committee that: 
“The improvements should be author- 
ized by Congress now, and the construc- 
tion should be initiated at the earliest 
date.” In my opinion, no construction 
work is more directly connected with the 
war effort than is this. 

In World War No. 1, the United States 
battlegrounds were confined to rather 
limited areas and with relatively short 
supply lines. Today, we are not only un- 
dertaking to serve as the arsenal for all 
the United Nations, but we are engaged 
in a war extending around the globe. At 
the same time, we are endeavoring to 
greatly expand cur own mechanized 
Army and our Navy. The task is gi- 
gantic, and transportation is the bottle- 
neck of our war effort. 

Unless this channe! for continuous 
transport by our intracoastal waterways 
is provided, time and continued war will 
bring the iollowing things to pass: 

First. This winter and next will see dis- 
tress in the Atlantic Seaboard States. A 
shortage of petroleum, even with full ra- 
tioning, coupled with a shortage of coal, 
will result in cold homes, churches, and 
schools. Should this lead to influenza 
and other epidemic diseases, they may 
spread the country over. 

Second. Many Atlantic Seaboard States 
will find their revenues seriously reduced 
due to loss of gasoline-tax receipts. 

Third. Efforts will be made to either 
increase the price of petroleum along the 
Atlantic seaboard to defray the high cost 
of makeshift rail and pipe-line transpor- 
tation, or there will be made efforts to 
have all the people of the United States 
taxed to subsidize this cost, and to sup- 
plement the falling revenue of the Atlan- 
tic Seaboard States. 

Fourth. A realization of the hope that 
scrap-rubber recovery may prevent the 
break-down of essential civilian automo- 
bile transport could obviate the need for 
Nation-wide rationing of gasoline, but, 
because of the consequent continued bur- 
den on tank-car and pipe-line transport, 
this could only make more acute the 
problem of transporting supplies to the 
East. 

Fifth. While the inevitable results of 
petroleum shortages are even now begin- 
ning to be realized by the public, time 
will make plain the equally disastrous 
inability to transport to the industrial 
East sufficient sulfur, salt, wood pulp, cot- 
ton, grain, and ore, with the consequent 
slowing down of arms and munitions 
production. 
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The situation is perilous and requires 
the immediate connection of the Gulf 
and Atlantic Intracoastal Waterways. 
Delay will invite greater disaster, the re- 
sponsibility for which no thoughtful rep- 
resentative of the people will care to 
share, 

Now, my friends, I may say in con- 
clusion that I earnestly and sincerely ask 
you to on next Wednesday when this 
matter comes before you, vote against 
amendments which may be offered to 
eliminate from the bill the barge chan- 
nel across north Florida and when the 
roll is called on this amendment, should 
same be offered, and when you answer 
that roll, I hope you will bear in mind 
that it is part of the war program and if 
you are cooperating with the war effort 
and want America to win this war, vote 
for this channel item and vote against 
eliminating it from the bill. 

Enemy submarines are destroying 
almost daily our cargoes and the lives of 
our American citizens. Off the coast of 
Florida today another one was blown up. 
If you could see on the coast of our coun- 
try these oil and other cargoes drifting 
ashore and if you could see the scorched, 
oily, and bullet-ridden bodies of our in- 
nocent American citizens, who lose their 
lives through these murderous attacks, I 
believe there would be no question in 
your minds as to your duty concerning 
this item. By your vote you can prevent 
more than 90 percent of this loss of 
American life and property, 9 months 
after passage of this bill, if you will vote 
for its passage. These men who are los- 
ing their lives are from all parts of our 
great Union. In all probability, one or 
more citizens of every congressional dis- 
trict in the United States have already 
lost their lives on our Atlantic and Gulf 
coasts through these murderous and de- 
structive submarine attacks. More may 
be in the future. 

My colleagues, I ask you to perform 
your American duty. 





Shipbuilding Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRED BRADLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 15, 1942 


Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include a radio 
broadcast made by me over station 
WSOO, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., Sunday, 
May 31, 1942, on the subject of our coun- 
try’s shipbuilding program, as follows: 


Last week I told you that America’s indus- 
trial war machine is now rolling and when 
I told you of seeing +trainloads of planes, 
tanks, guns, and motor-carrier trucks full 
of jeeps, peeps, and command cars, it all 
gives definite proof of the truth of that 
statement. However, we must not be too 
optimistic over that fact alone nor must we 


become too optimistic over the several recent 
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military and naval successes which we and 
our Allies have been enjoying. This is no 
time for us to be cocky; rather it is a time 
for us to take stock of ourselves and calmly 
view the over-all situation and resolve again 
and again that we will each of us do our dest 
to bring this war to the earliest possible and 
completely successful conclusio1 Nothing 
but total victory will satisfy the American 
people this time. 

Encouraging as are the mounting figures 
of war materials coming off the production 
lines, nevertheless we must realize that these 
materials today piling up in warehouses in 
this country are of little value to those boys 
who are at the front doing the actual fighting 
and, therefore, the biggest problem which we 
face today in winning this war is getting 
those tanks, planes, guns, and motor vehicles 
to the several fighting fronts. This means 
ships, more ships, and again more ships. It 
means that these cargo ships and the crews 
which man them must get through to the 
fighting fronts. Therefore, it means that in 
addition to this vast quantity of cargo ships 
needed to transport this huge arsenal, like- 
wise those ships must be protected against 
the ever-rising submarine and_ aircraft 
menace. After all, let us not forget that since 
Pearl Harbor, Axis submarines had claimed 
their two hundred and eleventh merchant 
ship sunk in American waters up to 1 week 
ago and that included 19 Allied merchant 
craft sunk during the week beginning May 
18th. 

So today 1 want to tell you what progress 
we are making in overcoming this terrible 
and devastating menace. Merchant ships do 
not stay afloat very long these days without 
they receive adequate protection from escort- 
ing destroyers or from aircraft flying over- 
head. It has now been proven beyond all 
question of doubt, and as I predicted long 
ago, that the gun crews of our armed mer- 





chantmen are of little effective uss The 
merchant ships must be protected by escorts, 
and in this phase I am proud to say that we 


are making considerable progress. Our navy 
yards are turning out destroyer after de- 
stroyer. They are turning them out in vari- 
ous sizes and kinds specially designed to do 
specific tasks. That they can do the job 
and do it well is proven by our success in 
getting the largest convoy of this war safely 
over to Ireland within the past few weeks. 
The President has said we must carry the 
war to the enemy. The lessons of this war 
have proven beyond all shadow of doubt that 
the only effective way to carry that war to 
the enemy from a naval viewpoint is through 
the use of aircraft borne by aircraft carriers 
Throughout all the naval history of the pa 

several decades the battleship has been con- 
sidered the backbone of the Navy. Today, in 
the light of recent events, l 
changing its mind, with the result th day 
aircraft carriers are upermost in the over-all 


the Navy is 








picture. However, huge aircraft carriers cf 
the Lexington and Wasp type are ex on- 
ally vulnerable to attack both from the air 
and from submarines. Therefore need 
their own escort of destroyers and subma- 
rines So today aircraft carriers rge and 
fast and of small and slower types vethe! 
with destroyers and submarin e pri- 
ority over the battleships This does not 
mean, of course, that the battleship has been 
relegated to a dim past but it d mean 


that in today’s warfare Navy now con- 


our 


siders the other more important at this time 
Some of our recent C-3 passenger-cargo ships 
which are reasonably fast, have been ¢ 

verted into aircraft carriers, and these make 
splendid ships for convoy protection. In fact, 
they can even go far afloat by them ] 

cause of their speed and because of the f 

that while carrying war équipment and men 
they can furnish their own fighting force d 
indeed a certain amount of ai f I - 
tion for other ships, and sol tl fair 
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for us to assume that with our rapidly ex- 
panding naval construction program we may 
be assured that the cargo ships of the future 
will receive an ever-increasing amount of 
protection against the enemy submarine and 
the enemy aircraft 

So then, iet us now see what we are doing 





in the construction of cargo ships. To un- 
derstand our subject a bit better let me go 
back the year 1937 when Mr. Roosevelt 
appointed Admiral Jerry Land to head up 
our Maritime Commission. His assignment 
in 1937 was to produce over a 10-year period 
500 ships equaling 5,000,000 dead-weight 


tons; that is 5,000,000 tons carrying capacity 
That was to be at the rate of 50 ships per 











year. I have ridden on some of those ships 
and they are splendors to be sure. But in 
1939, when the ‘var clouds began to gather, 
t! was stepped up to 77 ships per 
ye in 1940, the British asked us 
t 1 60 cargo ships and under the 
€ rgency program we decided to build 200 
litional ships for ourselves and 212 for 

he lend-lease program. In 1941 we decided 
build 541 additional ships for our own 
tional-defense program and so when the 
esident announced his program for 1942 

e find that instead of building 500 ships by 
1447 we now have to build a total of 2,900 
away and that does not include huge 

rs of landing boats, concrete barges, 





nders, tugs, and so forth. When the pro- 
1937 we had 46 ship- 
in the near future, 

In 1937 we were 


ei » a 
ram started back in 
i j Today, or 
have around 300 
ilking about shipyard labor to the extent of 


y it must be over 700,000 





rom an original peak output of a ship a 
1937, we went to a ship a day, and as 
t you last week, in the first 20 days of 


service 35 ships, and 


> put into 











the end of the month we expect to have 
day we are putting ships into service 
i of 2ada Ly and by the end of the 
‘ will be 3a day. This is a real job and 
in my < nion no end of credit must be given 
to A Jerry Land and to his able assist- 
ant i partner, Admiral Howard L. Vickery, 
for the splendid way they have accomplished 
t) erculean task of expansion 
What sort of ships are they? Originally 
they were led the “Ugly Duckiing.” I prefer 
their present name “The Liberty.” They are 
420 feet ng and have a carrying capacity of 
t 10,000 dead-weight tons. Their speed 
is moderate but suffice to say that they are 
fast enough 1 run in convoy at better than 
t verage convoy speed of the past. These 
£ t $2,000,000 each and are driven 
bv old-fashioned triple expansion engines em- 
t ibe boilers. Even the auxil- 
i 1 driven to short cut the un- 
break e | le c i urbine electrical 
equipment, and gear True, in terms of naval 
architecture and effici y, they are not a 
r ] - s ship but they are a ship 
v t ) ! can do it and will 
a ( the end <« the war we 
I ey will make a first-ciass tramp 
st Such of our modern C lass or 
s I hit s are still under con- 
be converted for use by the 
A he er of the war they 
K us in the lead in the world’s 
} +y 
was very natural that Ad- 
r look fir t the long- 
eS § rt I t ull I ll I 7 
\ b extre ely suc S- 
f W r r ts have been dis- 
! trem¢ One of big- 
v le ram has 
I i ning hip- 
} V under- 
§ qairect me! 
} V I ( of the 
é H | is 1 














shipbuilding whatsoever but who had had 
experience in other forms of construction 
work stepped into the breach and have done 
a remarkable job—on occasions even show- 
ing up the old shipbuilders, much to their 
deep chagrin. 

New yards have been built on all parts of 
our sea coast, Atlantic, Pacific, and the Gulf, 
and to his credit may it be said that Admiral 
Land has vigorously resisted all political 
pressure attempts to get yards for certain 
localities. As he put it: “My job is to get out 
ships, and I am going to put the yards where 
the ships can come from the quickest, regard- 
less of political consequences.” In order to 
speed production and to get the utmost out 
of the manpower available for shipbuild- 
ing, one technique for cutting down time 
on the ways is to subassemble much of the 
ship on the ground. For instance, hull bulk- 
heads, inner bottoms, side tanks—assemblies 
weighing up to 40 or 50 tons—are prepared 
on the ground and hoisted by huge over- 
head cranes into place and these ships, as 
they roll down the ways, are a beautiful 
sight to behold. 

Friday, May 22, was Maritime Day, and on 
that day I had the privilege of attending a 
launching party at the Bethlehem Fairfield 
yard, outside of Baltimore. I saw two of 
these emergency Liberty ships slide down 
the ways within a space of 15 minutes, while 
a third ship had been launched at their 
Sparrows Point yard, just a short distance 
away, that same noon 


What about this Fairfield Yard, which is 
typical of our expanded shipbuilding pro- 
gram? A year ago, in March 1941, Fairfield 


comprised four ways, weed grown relics of 
World War I, and some abandoned Pull- 
man repair shops some 2 miles back from 
the water. They launched their first ship, 
the Patrick Henry, last September. By 
March 1942 it had been followed by 16 
more, of which 10 had been delivered. To- 
day Fairfield has 16 ways from which this 


year it is expected that 64 ships will be de- 
livered—and that is better than 1 a week. 
If I am not mistaken, I think the vice presi- 
dent of the yard announced over the loud- 
speaker system after the second boat had 
gone down the ways, that made a total of 
35 ships which they had launched in a period 
of 8 mon of which 28 were now in com- 
mission. It took Fairfield 270 days to build 


its first Liberty—by March of this year this 
time had been cut to 150 days—soon it will 
be 95 day Think of it nly 3 months to 
bu Liberty 


Bottlenecks have deve 
building program 
doubt and just what 
as Admiral Vickery 


loped in the ship- 
beyond all question of 
the future holds for us, 


put depends upon 












eral factors; two in particular, and I quote 
him: “First, there must b ntinuous flow 
of steel and second there must be a continu- 
ous flow of labor.” 

For every 2,500 tons of steel missing at the 
ship ways, a Liberty will be missing from the 
schedule 4 or 5 months later, and for every 

3000 man-hours lost by strike or slow- 
dow! nother Liberty will be lost. Admiral 
Land testified before a House subcommittee 
that work stoppages last year cost the Nation 
10 Liberty ships while up to March of this 
year Admiral Vickery claimed that the Of- 
fic f ljuction Management and the War 
P uction Board had s t-changed them 
160,000 tons of steel, or enough for 64 Lib- 
ert 

4ll in all, I think we can take real heart in 


1€ results achieved in the 
d can safely 1 k for 
tin days tacome. It 
ngton to come to the front ar 


these shipyards 


pbuilding pro- 
more ime- 
is up to Wash- 
i see that the 
Labor is show- 


am so far ar 


teel gets to 


ing an ever-increasing amount of patriotism 
and less of a desire to bicker and hold up 
proc on. I saw one splendid typical ex- 
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being launched at Fairfield. As the boat slid 
down the ways the loud speaker started play- 
ing the National Anthem. Naturally, I stood 
at attention, as did many others around me, 
but I noticed that most of the workmen kept 
moving and as one bright young man passed 
close to me I heard him holler to one of his 
friends, “Come on, buddy, we haven't time to 
stand at attention today. Let’s get to work 
and get this next boat down the ways,” and 
with that spirit prevailing in our shipyards 
today, you can take my word for it that 
Adolf Hitler and his funny-looking stooges 
are in for plenty of headaches and those 
headaches will shortly sail the Seven Seas in 
ever-increasing numbers. Ships, more ships, 
and still more ships are on the ways. 





W. P. A. Appropriation Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BUTLER B. HARE 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 10, 1942 


Mr. HARE. Mr. Speaker, earlier in 
the day I offered an amendment to elimi- 
nate projects for professional, cultural, 
clerical, training for industry, and so 
forth. My thought was that such train- 
ing would not be based upon need and 
unemployment, the basis for this ac- 
tivity. In reality it would actually fail 
to reach those in need and without em- 
ployment, because the type of people who 
are in need and without employment 
usually are not those who are looking for 
professional or cultural training. There- 
fore my amendment would eliminate ex- 
penditures for such assistance in order 
that the funds might reach those who 
are in need of help. My time for dis- 
cussing the amendment was limited, and 
I was unable to discuss other matters in 
any detail, but I was able to obtain 
unanimous consent to extend my dis- 
cussion in the Recorp. Hence this ex- 


tension. 
In addition to eliminating what I con- 
sidered unnecesSary and unwarranted 


projects carried in the bill I wanted to 
discuss the feasibility and advisability of 
transferring part of the operations of 
the W. P. A. to the construction of mili- 
tary highways. We have been told for 
several months that transportation was 
and would continue to be one of the bot- 
tlenecks in our war efforts and there is 
no doubt but what the situation is grow- 
ing more serious day by day. We have 
been told that rationing of gasoline along 
the eastern seaboard is largely on account 
of inadequate transportation facilities. 
We are now advised there will probably 
be rationing in passenger traffic because 
of inadequate facilities. It is well known 
there is a pressing and almost distressing 
demand for increased transportation fa- 
cilities and my idea is that instead of 
undertaking to duplicate the training of 
a relatively small number of people for 
defense work in industry we would con- 
tribute much more to our war effort by 
using people who are unable to find em- 


of that after watching the second ship ployment in industry in the construction 

















of a few military highways to be used in 
facilitating transportation. 

This is not a new idea with some of us 
because it was my privilege about 2 years 
ago to suggest to the President of the 
United States the necessity of building a 
superhighway from the Middle West to 
the south Atlantic seaboard. I pointed 
out at the time that the idea was not 
original with me but it dated back to an 
idea advanced by our military experts 
shortly after the War of 1812 and was 
promoted by such men as Robert Y. 
Hayne, John C. Calhoun, and Andrew 
Jackson, President of the United States 
and hero in the Battle of New Orleans. 
It was proposed at that time to construct 
a transportation system from Charleston, 
S. C., to Cincinnati, Ohio, by way of 
Valhalla, S. C., and Knoxville, Tenn., 
this being the route suggested by Army 
engineers following a temporary survey 
made at the request of President Jack- 
son. President Roosevelt stated that he 
considered the objective highly feasible 
but that is about as far as we have gone 
to date for the reason it was considered 
and referred to by some as a pipe dream. 
If the men employed on the W. P. A. 
had been put upon the construction of 
such a highway, a greater portion of it 
should now be completed. I am sure 
South Carolina could have been well on 
the way with its part, because we had a 
complete cotton crop failure in a great 
portion of the State last year, and thou- 
Sands of farmers and farm hands had 
but little to do from last July to March 
of this year. It would have been a great 
help to them and they could have made a 
valuable contribution in our war effort. 

This past winter it was found neces- 
sary from a military point of view to 
authorize the construction of such a 
highway from our boundary line with 
Canada to Alaska and another from our 
boundary line with Mexico down through 
Central America. In view of this action, 
I am now convinced that these two mili- 
tary highways should be connected by 
the extension of the terminus of the road 
on the Canadian line so as to approach 
the industrial States of the Northwest 
and Middle West through the Dakotas, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, Iowa, Illinois, In- 
diana, Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, and Texas to connect 
with the highway on the Mexican border. 
In addition to this main line there ; — 
be another extending therefrom via 
Knoxville, Tenn., to Charleston, S. C. 
and other points on the Atlantic coast. 

In presenting my suggestion to the 
President in 1940 I stated: 

If it becomes necessary to defend the Mon- 
roe Doctrine our South Atlantic coast will 
certain furnish the rendezvous for our mili- 
tary activities, the loading place for naval 
Supplies, the storehouse for every implement 
of war, and there should be no delay in 
providing transportation facilities that will 
mean shorter mileage by both land and sea 
to the scene of operation, because speed, 
distance, and direct transportation are indis- 
pensable factors in any defense program. 


Developments in the meantime have 
verified this conclusion. In the first 
place, Congress has been called upon 
this country to defend the 
Doctrine. An Executive order 


to pledge 
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has been issued rationing the use of gas- 
oline along the entire Atlantic seaboard 
for lack of transportation facilities to 
meet domestic requirements and at the 
same time furnish an adequate supply 
of gasoline to meet the needs in our de- 
fense program in Canada, Newfoundland, 
and Iceland. In recent months our 
coastwise transportation facilities from 
New York to New Orleans have suffered 
as a result of the operation of enemy 
submarines and U-boats and we are now 
suffering for lack of transportation facil- 
ities in other sections. 

I am not making these statements in 
the spirit of criticism but for the pur- 
pose of emphasizing the point that it is 
not too late to begin, because this war is 
not over, and for the further purpose 
of emphasizing the necessity of using our 
W. P. A. set-up to begin the construction 
of such a transportation system instead of 
using it to duplicate work that has al- 
ready been amply provided for by other 
appropriations. It is not only a waste of 
time and effort, but it is a waste of funds 
to have two or more Government agen- 
cies assigned to do a particular job when 
one agency is sufficient, particularly 
when there are pressing needs and de- 
mands in other fields of our defense 
program. 





Birth of a Waterfall—Grand Coulee Dam, 
Eighth Wonder of the World 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES H. LEAVY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 16, 1942 


Mr. LEAVY. Mr. Speaker, 
this year, there occurred an event of 
historical significance in the Pacific 
Northwest. It was an outstanding mile- 
stone of progress in both our local and 
national life. On that day, after more 
than 8 years of labor by men and ma- 
chines, where the work was carried for- 
ward both by night and day with an 
army of men numbering, at times, as 
many as 7,500, the first water of the 
Columbia River flowed over the top of 
the mighty Grand Coulee Dam. 

It would be impossible to enumerate all 
| of the names of the individuals who pos- 
| sessed the vision required to make this 
undertaking a fact and who rendered ex- 
ceptional service in bringing this mighty 
giant into being. There are some men, 
however, whose names shine forth with 
exceptional brilliance in this field. I feel 
that I can properly mention them be- 
cause of my intimate association with 
and knowledge of this giant undertaking. 

The man who first suggested this mir- 
acle still lives and practices his profession 
of law at Ephrata, Wash. His name is 
William Clapp. His suggestion was 
promptly adopted by three other men of 
| vision residing in that region, one being 
| Gale Matthews, engaged in the abstract 

and title business at Ephrata, Wash., an- 
| other, Rufus Woods, editor and owner of 
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the Wenatchee Daily World, Wenatchee, 
Wash. A fourth in this group, and one 
to whom I think the greatest degree of 
credit is due, is James O'Sullivan, who 
not only approved the vision of Billy 
Clapp but became a disciple, comparable 
with St. Paul of old. Jim O’Sullivan is 
now an old man. He gave his fortune 
and the best years of his life that Grand 
Coulee might be born. 

It was through the eloquent advocacy 
of Jim O’Sullivan that one of my prede- 
cessors representing the Fifth District in 
Congress, the Honorable C. C. Dill, be- 
came interested in the possibilities of 
Grand Coulee Dam, and later, when he 
became United States Senator from the 
State of Washington, he convinced his 
colleague, the brilliant and outstanding 
senior Senator of the State at that time, 
the Honorable Wesley L. Jones, of the 
possibilities that existed here on the Co- 
lumbia River. Senator Dill, with that 
characteristic perseverance and excep- 
tional persuasive ability that he possessed 
at that time, and still possesses, was able 
in 1933 to persuade Franklin D. Roosevelt 
to allocate $63,000,000 of public money to 
begin the construction of this project, 
and so long as he remained in the Senate 





he fought for it and watched over it. 
Much credit is also due my immediate 


predecessor, the Honorable Sam B. Hill, 
who carried forward the fight. 

When I came to Congress in January 
1937 the fate of the project was hanging 
in the balance over the issue as to 
whether there should be a low dam cost- 
ing $63,000,000 or a high dam costing 
more than $200,000,000. It became my 
responsibility to carry forward the battle 
to secure the high dam, and having been 
named a member of the Appropriations 
Committee of the House and on the 
Interior Subcommittee, I was in an ad- 
vantageous position to do this. After a 
long, bitter struggle the issue was re- 
solved in favor of the high dam. Aiding 
in this fight were officials of the Bureau 


of Reclamation and scores of people, 
since our region had now become con- 
vinced of the feasibility of this giant 
undertaking. On the ground here in 
Washington to help me we had former 
Senator Dill and two of the original 
dreamers, James O’Sullivan and Rufus 
Woods, and James A. Ford, the able man- 
aging secretary of the Spokane Chamber 
of Commerce. 

Having secured legislation and the 
additional millions to proceed with the 
construction of the high dam, it would 
seem that appropriations thereafter to 


carry the work to completion ; 
been easy. This was not so. 


hould have 
Ever since 


that date until the completion of the dam 
about 6 months ago there has been ar 
annual battle, and in my determined 
efforts to do my part I have given every- 
thing I had to convince my colleagues in 
Congress as to the merit of this gar- 
gantuan undertaking. Doubtless at times 
my colleagues thought I was imperti- 
nently persistent, and numerous of them 
did advise me that they never saw me o1 
thought of me excepting that they had 
brought to mind the Grand Coulee Dam. 
They unconsciously paid me the finest 
tribute that I could possibly receive. As 
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I leave Congress I do so with what I feel 
may properly be designated a pardonable 
pride in having played a part in making 
Grand Coulee Dam and all that goes with 
it a reality. 

Mr. Speaker, when the first waters 
flowed over the completed dam on June 1 
of this year there was properly held at 
that time a great ceremony, and I desire 
at this point in my statement to place 
in the Recorp a word picture of what 
occurred. It is as follows: 

The endless source of electricity inherent 
in the Columbia River was put on display at 
the Grand Coulee Dam today. The Nation’s 
most powerful stream plunged for the first 
time over the top of the central spillway in 
a breath-taking waterfall 

Falling 30 stories out of a huge reservoir, 
down a steep spillway slope, a third of a mile 
in width, the mighty torrent presented an 
imposing spectacle, graphically demonstra- 
tive of why this site is considered the greatest 
power site in the world 

Ten to fifteen thousand people jammed all 
available space on the Government’s two 
vista points and overflowed to adjacent banks 
to see the unique “birth of the waterfall.” 
It was the largest crowd ever to gather at 
Grand Coulee Dam, with the exception of 
the two visits of President Roosevelt. Bureau 
of Reclamation guards worked 14% hours un- 
tangling traffic jams 

The mighty cataract, one of the largest in 
the world, and by far the greatest ever cre- 
ated by man, reached full volume in the 
short space of about 14 minutes. The entire 
spillway was covered with a thin layer of 
frothy white in little more than a minute. 

At the prearranged minute and second, 40 
3ureau of Reclamation engineers, working 
with levers and valves and pipes and motors 
housed in compartments within the 10,- 
500,000 cubic-yard structure, set the mecha- 
nism in operation to stop the flow of the 
stream, roaring angrily through 40 outlet 
tubes at low elevations, and force it over 
the crest of the dam. As gates in the 8',- 
foot outlets gradually closed, the long row 
of great steel gates crept slowly downward 
They moved rapidly but at the great distance 
from which visitors saw them they seemed 
like fast-fiying, distant airplanes, to be poised 
in space Eleven million pounds of metal, 
in 11 great steel aluminum-colored vessels, 
stanch as ships’ hulls, were in motion 

Half a minute after the units were set in 
motion the first of the Columbia’s crystal- 
green water came over one of the middle gates 


and began to make intricate patterns of ever- 
shifting white festoons People talked excit- 
edly to their neighbors. This was an epic- 


making moment This was a historic event 
in the history of the harnessing of the Na- 


tio! No. 2 river ne to be indelibly re- 
‘ ied on the pages describing the construc- 
tion of the world’s largest concrete dam 

T narrov p of frothy white was quick- 
ly joined by others cascading over adjacent 


metal barriers. One after another, in quick 
succession, they spilled their load until the 
entire 15-acre face was covered. The over- 
flow at this stage gave the impression that 
a heavy curtain of snowy lace had been hung 












from the beautiful arch-type bridges span- 
I y the im midsection 
rh f rn Washington sun shone 
br t st wa glided dreamily 
a d. Fr gh bluffs and along the 
rock-covered shore line below the concrete 
barrier haif dozen newsreel cameramen 
nd a dozen newspaper photographers re- 
corded the spectacl n film. A blue-network 
announcer, taxed for word pread the story 
of the river's everlasting power to all parts of 
the Pacific coast 
Steadily the great white ribbon, confined 


between two concrete walls protecting the 





powerhouses flanking the water channel, grew 
in depth. At the same time the tempest 
caused by the outlet conduits became less 
tumultous. The great white boils of wild 
foam, bouncing upward in endless repetition 
below the fierce jets, became less pronounced, 
gradually leveling off into more uniform 
billows 

As the deluge grew in thickness and ap- 
proached maximum volume, the upper half 
of the falls was transformed from a fleecy 
curtain to a transparent sheet, the concrete 
plainly visible through the layer of water. 
The bottom half remained a brilliant fluffy 
white. 

Great waves, like those of a raging sea, were 
dashed against the rocky shore surrounding 
the turmoil at the dam’s toe. The flashing 
hillocks of foam leveled out a quarter of a 
mile below the dam, where the river could be 
seen continuing its maddened course to the 
ocean. The roar of the waterfall could be 
heard for more than 10 miles and the water 
bombardment vibrated earth and rock nearby 
without halt 

The white foaming masses of the plung- 
ing fall blended with the blue of the sky 
overhead. The incredible fury Of the water 
as it leaped upward and turned a com- 
plete somersault in the concrete trough at 
the bottom of the fall formed an awe-in- 
spiring sight 

Imagine a single sheet of water, 5 city 
blocks wide, being precipitated downward 
from the height of a 30-story building. Those 
in New York will understand its great width 
by comparing it with the Empire State 
Building. Lay this tall structure on end, 
add 300 feet to it—that’s the width of the 
cataract. One and a half million gallons of 
water per second of time falling twice as 
far as the water drops at Niagara, that’s the 
picture to be seen at Grand Coulee. 

What a sight this long-awaited spill turned 
out to be. The vast concrete surface com- 
pletely covered by a thick, half white, half 
transparent, thundering blanket that be- 
comes a wild sea of foam and mist at the 
bottom. There one sees the true power of 
the Columbia, there one sees the boundless 
energy this mighty river offers for harnessing. 

Here is the picture that tells, better than a 
thousand words, why monster dams like 
Grand Coulee and Bonneville have been built 
athwart this powerful stream and why the 
Columbia has suddenly become one of the 
greatest workhorses for victory in the Na- 
tion’s service 


Mr. Speaker, I am submitting some 
factual information, furnished by the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation, telling the magni- 
tude of this giant structure. The facts 
and figures are dependable and accurate, 
and yet are so startling that the title, 
“Eighth Wonder of the World,” may very 
appropriately be applied to Grand Coulee 
Dam. Those who have seen it have 
looked upon it in awe-struck wonder- 
ment. Every other man-made structure 
in the history of the world, of a similar 
nature, becomes small by comparison. 
When this war is over and freedom of 
movement is again accorded the Ameri- 
can people, I am sure there will be a 
never-ending train of visitors come to 
the place where Grand Coulee is built 
and marvel at the might of this great 
river and the ingenuity of man in har- 
nessing it. Until that time comes, the 
energy released from the Columbia River 
will be one of the major forces brought 
into play to defeat and conquer the spir- 
its of evil loosed by the cruel and vicious 
military leaders of Japan and Germany. 

This giant dam was designed by the 
Bureau of Reclamation, and was con- 
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structed under its direction and super- 
vision. It will stand as a monument 
through the ages, evidencing the rare 
ability and high efficiency of this Bu- 
reau. In the first stages of this construc- 
tion work, the Chief of the Bureau of 
Reclamation was Elwood Meade, and 
upon his death, in 1936, he was succeeded 
by the present Commissioner of Recla- 
mation, John L. Page, a great engineer, 
who virtually grew up in the Reclamation 
Service, and under whose direction Boul- 
der Dam was constructed. The con- 
struction of the dam through all of its 
phases has been under the direct super- 
vision of Resident Engineer Frank A, 
Banks. Full credit perhaps can never 
be given to these men and their staffs 
for their part in this monumental work. 
It is consistent with the facts to say that 
the Bureau of Reclamation, under the 
able leadership and guidance of John L. 
Page, is second to no agency of govern- 
ment in its rendition of public service. 
The people of the West know this. The 
whole Nation is rapidly becoming famil- 
iar with it. I am happy, also, to express 
deep appreciation to the Honorable Har- 
old L. Ickes, Secretary of the Interior, 
in whose Department the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation carries on its work. His per- 
sonal interest and helpful cooperation 
has been of inestimable value, and since 
the completion of the dam, through an- 
other agency in his Department, the 
Bonneville Administration, most excel- 
lent work has been done in carrying the 
enormous volume of electrical energy be- 
ing generated to points where it is being 
used at present in the Nation’s mighty 
war effort. 

Mr. Speaker, to give a fuller apprecia- 
tion of Grand Coulee Dam, I cite the fol- 
lowing facts and figures, and I commend 
them to any persen who is interested in 
knowing the nature, extent, and magni- 
tude of this great undertaking. These 
facts and figures deal with: First, the size 
of the waterfall; second, the volume of 
the waterfall; third, Grand Coulee Dam 
Reservoir; fourth, significance of the 
waterfall; and fifth, Columbia River. 

SIZE OF THE WATERFALL 


Width, 1,650 feet, about a third of a 
mile, about 5 city blocks; height, ap- 
proximately 310 feet, about as high as 
a 3l-story building, nearly twice as high 
as Niagara, equal in height to the fa- 
mous Victoria Falls in South Africa; 
waterfall surface, about 15 acres. 

VOLUME OF THE WATERFALL 


Today, about 200,000 cubic feet per 
secord—1,500.000 gallons; at the aver- 
age flood peak of the river, about 330,- 
000 cubic feet per second—2,475,000 
gallons. 

Today the volume flowing over the dam 
would— 

Fill 150 railroad tank cars full, a train 
144 miles long, every second. 

Fill a train of railroad tank cars 90 
miles long every minute. 

Fill a train reaching from coast to 
coast in little more than half an hour. 

Fill a tank having the dimensions of a 
city block, at the rate of 2 feet per sec- 
ond, to the height of a 13-story building 
in 1 minute. 
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Provide every man, woman, and child 
in the United States with 1 gallon of 
water in 14% minutes, each with 40 gal- 
lons in an hour. 

Supply all the people of New York with 
1 gallon of water in 5 seconds; all the 
residents of Chicago with 1 gallon in 
2 seconds; those of Los Angeles or Phila- 
delphia with 1 gallon in 1 second; those 
of Baltimore or St. Louis, Mo., with 
1 gallon in half a second. 

Supply all the people of New Orleans 
or Minneapolis with 3 gallons of water 
per second; those of Columbus, Ohio, 
Seattle, or Portland, Oreg., with 5 gal- 
lons per second; those of Des Moines, 
Towa, or Salt Lake City, Utah, with 10 
gallons per second; those of Spokane, 
Tacoma, or Erie, Pa., with 12 to 13 gal- 
lons per second; those of Everett, or 
Salem, or Bellingham, or Yakima with 
50 gallons per second. 

Cover 4'% acres 1 foot deep every sec- 
ond; 270 acres 1 foot deep every minute; 
a section of land—640 acres—1 foot deep 
every 2% minutes. 

Fill a building 30 stories high, a city 
block square, every 2 to 244 minutes. 

Fill an average big-league baseball 
park to a depth of 12 feet in a quarter of 
a minute. 

The volume of water that falls over the 
dam every 20 minutes will exceed the 
space occupied by all the inhabitants of 
the United States. 

The volume plunging down every min- 
ute and a quarter would exceed the vol- 
ume of all the people of New York; a half 
minute’s downpour, the volume of all 
residents of Chicago; 20 seconds’ dis- 
charge, all the people of Los Angeles or 
Philadelphia; 4 seconds’ discharge, all 
the people of Portland or Seattle; 1 sec- 
ond’s discharge, all the people of Spokane 
or Tacoma. 

Each second’s overflow weighs about 
6,250 tons. The water passing over the 
spillway every 6 seconds weighs more 
than the average large battleship; the 
amount passing every 14 seconds weighs 
more than the Normandie. 

If the discharge today could be har- 
nessed, 6,200,000 horsepower, or about 
4.200.000 kilowatts of energy, could be 
developed. This quantity of power is 
sufficient to produce in 1 hour about 5,000 
tons of aluminum, enough to build more 
than 300 four-motored bombers or 1,600 
fighter planes. 

Only one waterfallin the world equiva- 
lent in height to Grand Coulee’s spill will 
carry as much water—the Aughrabies on 
the Orange River in South Africa. 

The spillway volume today equals to- 
day’s flow over Niagara Falls. At the 
average peak of the yearly run-off of both 
streams, the volume here will be a third 
greater than that of Niagara, four times 
that of Victoria. The latter fall today 
is carrying only about one-third the 
volume passing here today. 

If the flow, moving 7 miles per hour, 
as it does below the dam, were confined 
to a channel the size of the average large 
city main street, the passage would be 
filled to the roofs of 30-story buildings 
forming the sides of the channel. 

GRAND COULEE DAM RESERVOIR 


The lake today is 140 miles long, in 
Places more than 2 miles wide. It con- 











tains about 8,000,000 acre-feet of water, 
its surface covering 72,500 acres. The 
ultimate length of the reservoir will be 
151 miles, the northern tip touching the 
Canadian border, its average width 4,000 
feet, and its average depth 375 feet. It 
will contain 10,000,000 acre-feet of water 
with the water surface covering 82,000 
acres—128 square miles. Its present 
elevation is 1,276 feet above sea level, 
its maximum level will be 1,290 feet above 
sea level. 

The water now impounded would cover 
the New England States or the entire 
State of Washington tu a depth of about 
2inches. The amount stored is sufficient 
to provide every man, woman, and child 
in the United States with 20,000 gallons 
of water, or two ‘ailroad tank cars full. 
It is nearly an 8-year supply for all pur- 
poses for the city of New York. 

At the average annual rate of flow of 
the Columbia River the reservoir could 
be filled in 2 months’ time, at the average 
flow this month and next it could be 
filled in less than 1 month. 

The upper 70 feet of the reservoir con- 
tains as much water the lower 270 
feet. 


as 


SIGNIFICANCE OF THE WATERFALL 


The significance of the birth of the 
giant waterfall lies in the fact that the 
project’s mighty 108,000-kilowatt gen- 
erators operated by the Bureau of Recla- 
mation, the Nation’s largest power pro- 
ducer, will be able to generate at near 
capacity for the first time. To spill 
water, a practically full reservoir must 
be provided, and a full reservoir means 
maximum head for the machines. Every 
additonal foot of water adds another 
block of power to the pool of energy from 
which machines producing vital war ma- 
terials obtain their driving force. Be- 
cause of the extra head at maximum lake 
level the dam’s three huge generators 
will be able to deliver 60,000 kilowatts 
more than they were capable of deliv- 
ering during the first few months of the 
year. 

The added power, if used entirely to 
manufacture aluminum, each day would 
add more than 70 tons of this vital light 
netal to the Nation’s growing output, a 
quantity that would build 8 bombers or 
more than 25 fighter planes. If diverted 
to other uses, its productivity would be 
equally important and impressive. 

The whole turbulent scene will describe 
at a glance—better than a thousand 
words—the reason Grand Coulee Dam is 
considered the greatest power site in the 
world. 

Already part of the Columbia’s huge 
run-off is being forced to do man’s will, 
the water making a long plunge, equal 
in height to that of the future cataract, 
through tubes leading to the turbines of 
the first of the dam’s two monster power- 
houses. More and more of this unend- 
ing source of energy will be diverted 
through the penstocks until ultimately 
nearly 2,000,000 kilowatts of electricity 
are being produced. 

Aluminum for fighters and bombers, 
millions of pounds of it, the main 


1s 


product of Grand Coulee’s electrical 
might. About one-third of the Nation’s 


entire output of this light metal will flow 
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out of the pots of the Pacific Northwest 
under the present war schedule. 

The amount being produced in Wash- 
ington and Oregon today is a military 
secret, but it is a startling figure, par- 
ticularly so in face of the fact that 242 
years ago not a single pound of alumi- 
num was manufactured west of the Mis- 


sissippi. All production facilities are 
operated exclusively on Columbia River 
power. 


From this new industrial empire, too, 
are coming the metal alloys for ships and 
tanks, the carbides and chlorates for the 
explosives, and the phosphorus for in- 
cendiary bombs. Three giant shipyards, 
now nationally known for their produc- 
tive achievement, are listed among the 
Columbia’s many new customers. The 
river is one of the greatest work horses 
in the Nation’s service. 

New generators are being added at 
breakneck speed at both Government- 
owned dams. Within 18 months the in- 
stalled capacity at Grand Coulee wili be 
half that of Tennessee Valley Authority 
where electrical service was first made 
available 9 years ago. Two 75,000-kilo- 
watt units, transferred here from Shasta 
Dam, are being installed and will be in 
operation by the end of the year. Three 
other 108,000-kilowatt machines will be 
put in service in 1943. The east power- 
house, now under construction, will re- 
ceive its first three 100,000-kilowatt gen- 
erators in 1944. At that time the avail- 
able output will exceed every pc r plant 
in the world. 

When compared on the basis of in- 
stalled capacity, Grand Coulee Dam is 
already one of the five largest power 
plants of the world, even though the 
first main unit was put in less 
than 8 months ago, and the present in- 
stallation is only one-sixth the ultimate 
development. 

This new milestone in istruc- 
tion of the Columbia Basin reclamation 
project is being reached 8'% years after 
the construction of the dam was begun. 
Other notable events were excava- 
tion of the first shovelful of overburden 
to expose the bedrock foundation in the 
fall of 1933, the pouring of the first cubic 
yard of concrete in the fall of 1935, the 
generation of the first co.amercial power 
in the spring of 1941, and the comple- 
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tion of the dam on January 1, 1942 
COLUMBIA RIVER 

The drainage basin of the Columbia 
River covers an area of 259,000 sauare 
miles. It includes almost all of Idaho, 
the greater parts of Washington and 
Oregon, and parts of British Columbia. 
Montana, Wyoming, Utah. and Nevada 


an area equal to practically four tin 
that of the New England States. 

The Columbia Basin project is ¢ 
cerned with the 74.100-squa 


re-mile area 


above Grand Coulee, drained by the Co- 
lumbia and its upper tributaries. Of 
this area 39,000 square miles are in 
Canada. 

The Columbia River, second in flo 
only to the Mississippi and greatest in 


potential power among the rivers « 
North America, rises Columbia Lake 
at an elevation of 2,650 feet in the soutt 
eastern part of British Columbia 
northwesterly 195 miles, between the 
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high timber-covered Rocky and Selkirk 
Mountains, thence southward 270 miles, 
entering the State of Washington 151 
miles, by river, above the mouth of the 
Grand Coulee and the site of the dam. 
It contributes 37 percent of the flow at 
the dam. 

Among its principal tributaries above 
the dam are the Kootenai, Pend Oreille, 
and Spokane Rivers. The Kootenai has 
its source in Canada and drains part of 
Montana and Idaho. It contributes 

bout 31 percent of the run-off above the 


The Pend Oreille 
Montana an 
about 


River drains part of 
1 Idaho and joins the Co- 

one-half mile above the 
ry. Its average an- 
brings into the Columbia about 


umbia 














situ A 44 W 
23 p it of the water passing the dam. 
The Spokane River is relatively a 
minor tributary Its source is Coeur 
G’Alene Lake in Idaho, which receives its 
water supply chiefly from the Coeur 
d’Alens d St. Joe Rivers, rising on the 
western slopes of the Bitter Root Moun- 
talr 
ean flow of the river at the dam 
sit is bout 109,000 second-feet, the 
ay flood peak, 333,000 second-feet. 
An n of 17,000 second-feet and a 
maximum of 492,000 second-feet have 
b recorded, and it is estimated that 
in the flood of 1894 a flow of 725,000 sec- 
ond-f Was reached 
The average run-off of the Columbia 
5 ! vove Grand Coulee Dam is 80,- 
oC 00 e-feet. At an estimated max- 
i I ual requirement of 5 feet of 
wat for each ¢ of land to be irri- 
£ d y 6,000,000 acre-feet will be 
di i f h é The run-off at 
Grand (¢ e Dam is five times as great 
as t he C rado River at Boulder. 
ker, I am sure the foregoing 
i df res, aS well as 
CO risons made, lead to better ap- 
preciation of the magnitude of this out- 
st I uC nplishment, and at the 
same time give assurance that in the 
b f I W king place be- 
twe natiol f the world, the har- 
n C mbia R r makes not or i 
r ( pu I but perha even 
b ae iactor 
Ir } f co ructive peace that 
] i when this nightmare of misery 
is « ergy flowing from Grand 
Cr D b he lives of millions, 
an a 
n n 
p! to participate in so construc- 
tiv ul rtakiz 
Gasoline Rationing 
REMARKS 
OF 
HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 
F OKLAHOMA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


base r 44 1049 
Liiuis JU ii i 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
yree with the distinguished gen- 
South Carolina [Mr. Hare] 


~ 
at 


a 


tleman from 








with reference to his suggestion that gas 
rationing be made Nation-wide without 
regard to those States which have an 
abundance of this product. 

If the gentleman’s viewpoint were cor- 
rect then it would be just as fair and 
proper to say to the good citizens of South 
Carolina that because of lack of trans- 
portation facilities to other areas that 
they could not eat any of their corn bread 
or wear sy cotton clothes, even though 
they had an abundance of corn and cot- 
ton right in their own back yards. 

I believe the President of the United 
States should be highly complimented on 
his decision not to invoke Nation-wide 
gas rationing; furthermore, I believe that 
thousands of smaller filling stations, 
garages, tire shops, and vulcanizing shops 
have sufficient equipment to vulcanize 
and retread all tires in the various locali- 
ties without the necessity of shipping 
casings to the overburdened plants of the 
congested metropolitan areas for recon- 
ditioning. 





Costa Rica Fights for Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES A. SHANLEY 


OF CONNECTICUT 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, May 28, 1942 


Mr. SHANLEY. Mr. Speaker, I wish 
to take advantage of my unanimous con- 
sent to include another of a series of re- 
markable articles on our friends to the 
south of the Rio Grande. t is from the 
Christian Science Monitor, and is from 
the able pen of Roland Hall Sharp. 

The President of Costa Rica, Dr. Rafael 
Angel Calderon Guardia, was born in 
1900, is a doctor whose specialization in 
cancer research has made his name 
famous in South and Central America. 
He comes from a family who have been 


connected with Costa Rican statesman- 


ship for generations. He has been a 

friend of America to the fullest. 
The article follows: 

Costa Rica FicHts For Democracy, Not Ma- 
TERIAL GAIN—IN War, BEecAusE It COULD Nort 
AccEPT A WorRLD DOMINATED BY ANTIDEMO- 
CRATIC FORCES 


(By Roland Hall Sharp) 


San JOSE, Costa Rica.—President Calderon 





Guardia, speaking the unmistakable senti- 
men f his people, says Costa Rica is in this 
war because Costa Ricans could not accept a 
Ww d dominated by antidemocratic forces 


“Costa Rica is acting in its own interests,” 
Dr. Calderon Guardia told me in the modest 
Presidential office of this democratic country. 


We offered bases to the United States on one 
ondition, that we should not be paid, di- 
rectly or indirectly. Our democratic liberties 


at stake that we are offer- 


common Allied 


It is for those 
ing everything we have in the 
effort.” 

Nor did Costa Rica wait 
war crisis had arrived It 
December ae Instantly 
bombs began exploding 
Costa Rican Government moved to fulfill its 
obligations of Lima, Panama, and Habana 

“Costa Rica made no reservations when we 
agreed at Habana that an attack against any 


until the actual 
decision preceded 
when Japanese 
Pearl Harbor, the 
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American nation would be considered an at- 
tack against all,” Dr. Calderon Guardia con- 
tinued. “We are making no reservations in 
meeting that obligation.” 


DECLARED WAR BEFORE UNITED STATES 


So ready was Costa Rica that this Central 
American Republic actually declared war be- 
fore the United States. Both acted on De- 
cember 8, in full conformity with their con- 
stitutional requirements. But Costa Rica’s 
Congress assembled at 7 a.m. The United 
States Minister and the British Chargé 
da’Affaires were invited. By 11 a. m. Costa 
Rica was formally at war with Japan. he 
United States followed shortly. On December 
11 Costa Rica declared war on Germany and 
Italy 

“You can’t stab my big brother in the 
back,” sums up Costa Rica’s attitude. 

So this country of convictions led all Amer- 
ica, unafraid, in its allegiance to human 
liberty 

Because so many Latin Americans, and at 


least two important countries, are holding 
back from a similar stand until they are 


sure the totalitarians can be beaten, I asked 
Dr. Calderon Guardia how Costa Rica felt 
about that 

“We do not believe the totalitarians can 
win,” he replied at once, “but in any event we 
are not afraid to oppose them openly. This 
country is deeply democratic Among the 
people democracy is a conviction. As in all 
countries, we have some who think other- 
wise. But they are a small minority.” 

At that very time the President was en- 
gaged in a public controversy, through the 
press, with a political Opponent who, as a 
former President, favored German elements. 
He is Leon Cortés. It was during his admin- 
istration in 1938 that I found much evidence 
here of Nazi activity 

Then several key positions were held by 
Germans of Nazi stripe. One of them pre- 
sided over the electric plant of the railway 
to the Pacific at Puntarenas. Another was 
chief engineer in charge of the dock at the 
same port. Still another was director of 
public works for the entire country. 

GERMANS OUSTED 

These and more were discharged by Presi- 
dent Calderon Guardia. He is extremely un- 
popular with Germans and with their sup- 
porters, who for years have wielded consid- 
erable influ Former President Cortés, 
believed to be laying a course toward another 
campaign in the elections of 1944, still has 
the support of German elements 

Under Costa Rica’s democratic traditions, 
this internal political dispute is allowed to 
continue even during wartime. The press is 
open to criticism of the Government, and 
Dr. Calderon Guardia replies in kind with 
vigor 

The newspaper La Tribuna, for example, 
on March 26 printed across the top of pace 1 
his reply to the latest Cortés attack. This 
was merely one in a series of exchanges. For 
Costa Rica it is a sort of contemporary Lin- 
coln-Douglas debate carried on in print 
Cortés has criticized the Govern- 
ment for its expelling of Nazis. Censorship 
of the mails, also directed primarily against 
subversive activities, has been under fire. 
The same holds for Costa Rica’s recent activ- 
ity to help complete the Pan American High- 


Senor 


way. That road has naturally increased in 
strategic and economic importance since so 
many American ships are under submarine 
attack or drawn away for war uses. 

A subject of absorbing interest to me in 
all of the southern countries has been to 


find out why they have taken the stand they 
have on the world struggle. Dr. Calderon 
Guardia summed up his own interpretation 
of Costa Rica’s reasons in this way: 

“I believe we can honestly say that Costa 
Rica's stand is one of conviction rather than 
of material interest The United States to- 
day represents in the world our democratic 



















































convictions. We know the _ totalitarians 
would, if able, destroy our freedom and con- 
vert us into colonies. We are convinced that 
the United States will continue to respect 
our status as independent nations. So the 
United States is protecting our most prized 
possession—our independence—and deserves 
our full support.” 

Nowhere else, except in another small 
country, Uruguay, has so clear a statement 
of the issues been made during this trip. 
But in action Brazil and several other large 
countries are saying the same thing. 

On returning to Costa Rica, one of my first 
interests was to know what had become of 
the German school. It has been taken over 
by the Government and opened for the new 
term on April 6 as the Escuela del Atlantico. 

The new director is Dofia Maria Alfaro de 
Mata. Not only is this honor accorded to a 
Sosta Rican woman, but she is a leading 
democrat and anti-Nazi. She is president 
of the Frente Nacional Anti-Nazi del Magis- 
terio. This is an organization representing 
the nation’s teaching staff as a whole, from 
primary grades on up. There are some 600 
members, men and women, in the Teachers 
National Anti-Nazi Front. 

In a pleasant visit to the home of Sefiora 
Alfaro de Mata I found her a progressive, 
alert, well-balanced individual. She has had 
23 years of experience as a maestra, or teacher, 
in primary schools. Since 1930 she has been 
a directora, or principal. 

Instinctively democratic, Sefiora Alfaro de 
Mata recalled to me, by contrast, that morn- 
ing in March, just over 4 years ago, when I 
approached the enclosed yard of the German 
school. 

It was late morning. Through an iron 
gate flanked by a tall evergreen hedge I saw 
a yard full of children. They were chatter- 
ing like so many magpies—German magpies. 
For German was their language in school. 
Among those children were Costa Ricans 
from the best families of the country. About 
half of the enrollment was Costa Rican, 
the rest coming from German families 

To my amazement—for this was the first 
time I had seen it in the Americas—the 
children surrounding a kindergarten teacher 
suddenly raised their arms in the Nazi sa- 
lute. With a “Heil Hitler” they trooped past 
me on their way home for lunch. 

GONE NOW 


Then I met the kindergarten teacher, 
Fraulein Gerda Flieger, freshly sent from 
xermany, and the school’s director, a young 
Nazi. He wore the Nazi party button on 
his lapel. So did other men teachers. And 
some of the women teachers were ardent, 
almost fanatical, Nazis in their talk with 
me. 

All of that is gone now. The school ran 
along under increasing restrictions until last 
November when the regular long vacation 
began. In December it was taken over after 
Costa Rica had declared war on Germany. 
About the same time other German organi- 
zations were closed, including the German 
club and various sporting and Social clubs. 

Thirty-five Germans and one Italian, re- 
garded as the most dangerous, were deported 
to the United States some time ago. An- 
other group of Germans is being held in 
custody, probably for similar exportation 

Some 50 Japanese, all of that nationality 
in the country, were sent to the Panama 
Canal Zone to join others in a concentra- 
tion camp. They were chiefly from an agri- 
cultural colony on the Pacific coast. Some 
were the crew of a Japanese fishing boat, 
suspected of spying. 

Long before the Americas were drawn 
into the shooting war, Costa Rica had been 
loyally cooperating in measures of defense 
against subversive activity. The “proclaimed 
list,” popularly known as the blacklist, was 
accepted even though it brought initial hard- 
ships. While some 80 to 90 percent 














Rica’s trade is witn the United States, much 
of the actual handling at this end had long 
been controlled by German firms 

Many large exporters and importers were 
on the list. Bananas and coffee, two princi- 
pal exports, were favorite fields of German 
enterprise. An Italian firm baked the best 
bread, and imported flour for the purpose 
from the United States 

This problem was general throughout Cen- 
tral America, as well as farther south, After 
careful study a device was found to permit 
a continuance of trade by listed firms, pro- 
vided they accepted certain conditions 

The aim of these conditions was *hreefold: 

1. To reduce sources of money being poured 
into Nazi-Fascist propaganda 

2. To prevent Germans here from paying 
into Nazi war chests 

3. To deflate the prestige of Nazis and 
Fascists, as well as their sympathizers, by 
placing them on a level of adquate subsist- 
ence, but no more. 

Any listed firm accepting these terms could 
trade, but did so in the name of the Costa 
Rican Government. All profits were frozen, 


beyond enough to keep the firm going and 
provide a decent but modest living for its 
owners. 


With the coming of war, a stricter control 
began. A new office of custodian of alien 
property is now at work. Its first assign- 
ment is to make an inventory of property 
owned by enemy aliens. Significantly, firms 
and individuals on the proclaimed list are 
included. Some are Costa Rican citizens 

The number of German citizens formerly 
in Costa Rica is set at 950. Of these, about 
500 are adult men. Those not deported are 
under surveillance. You hear German on 
the streets occasionally, and it is likely to be 
disgruntled in tone, with many an “Ach.” 
Unlike Brazil, Costa Rica has not forbidden 
the language nor adopted a policy of social 
repression. 

Of Costa Rica it may accurately be said: 

“There she stands, small but mighty in ad- 
mirable qualities; devoted to peace yet first to 
declare war in defense of American democ- 
racy; a country that keeps the army out of 
politics and even at war glories in honoring 
school teachers more than soldiers.” 


President Calderon Guardia had quite a 


time trying to figure out for me that the 
teaching staff is keeping abreast of the in- 


creasing army. That he should try to estab- 
lish such a point in wartime is enough to say 
in favor of any country. 





Sale of Intoxicating Liquor at Army 
Camps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SAM M. RUSSELL 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 16, 1942 


Mr. RUSSELL. Mr. Speaker, while 
our Government is calling the young men 
into the Army for the protection of our 
country and for the defense of civiliza- 
tion, these young men, who are the 
lower of our Nation, are accepting the 
call in the traditional American way. 
And in the same manner the fathers and 
mothers of these boys are responding 
magnificently, smiling as they give up 
their offspring for service. 

It is the Government’s duty to pro- 
tect these fine young men by closing the 
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rum shops around Army camps. It is 
the duty of this Congress to prohibit the 
sale of intoxicating beverages to our 
men in uniform. 

Mr. Speaker, I have received many 
letters and petitions from parents of the 
boys who are serving, letters and peti- 
tions protesting the intoxicating liquor 
traffic in and around Army camps in this 
country, and I am in favor of this Con- 
gress doing something in the defense of 
the fine young men who are now serving 
civilization. 

I have just received the following letter 
signed by Mrs. W. L. Evans and 38 other 
mothers of Mineral Wells, Tex., who 
are furnishing boys for this service. 
This letter shows the feeling, the senti- 
ment, of these parents of boys who are 
serving this country toward the crime of 
liquor traffic. I trust this Congress will 
have the courage to stop this outrage. 
The letter: 

MINERAL WELLS, TEX 
Sam RUSSELL, 
Representative, Seventeent 


~~ 104? 
May 20, 1942 


Hon 


Congressional District 
Washington, D.C 
My Dear Sir: We are at war. We mothers 
are giving our sons to spill their life’s blood 


on a foreign battlefield that your freedom and 
ours might be preserved. 

We are not complaining at our sacrifice, 
but we are asking if it is fair for us in addition 
to giving our sons to also be rationed 





stuffs, tires, and gasoline while the liquor 
business be allowed to run full force? Is it 
fair for beer trucks to be allowed tires and 
milk and bread trucks be rationed, 


our little children to be undernourish 
it fair for 5 years’ supply of whisky 
storage while we mothers are not 
Sugar to preserve our fruits? 

Is it fair to us to have not only our soldier 
boys but also our civilian boys and girl 
ticed and debauched on every turn by beer 
taverns? We say, Is this fair? 

In face of these facts, we, the undersigned 
mothers, are asking you to use your influence 
to put down this nefarious business 

You are our Representative 











and we are pleading with you, not nly as 
mothers but as voters, to help put down this 
evil that is destroying our chil iren. Will you 


hear our cry? 
Mrs. W. L. Evans 


(And 38 other m 





Testimonials for Farm Security 
Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BERNARD J. GEHRMANN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVI 


Tuesday, June 16, 1942 
Mr. GEHRMANN. Mr. Speaker, hav- 


ing received permission to extend my 
remarks I wish to include excerpts from 
only a very few letters that have poured 


into my office from people that have been 
benefited by loans and expert advice 
from the Farm Security Administ n. 
I believe that every single newspaper in 
my district feels honestly his is a 
very go0d program and that it should 
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eed bet ed 


not be curtailed or eliminated as cer- 
tain eri would like to have done. 
The farmers that wrote these letters evi- 
dently read in the papers that an at- 
tempt was being made to curtail this fine 
program, and therefore they felt it their 
duty to advise me how they had been 
benefited and that they realized other 
thousands were in need of this aid, and 
it should not be denied them. Some time 
back so-called grants were made to 
needy farmers. That was because they 
could not qualify for W. P. A., because 
they had a few old cows, and were, there- 
fore, presumed to be able to make a liv- 
ing. That ruling caused thousands of 
small farmers to dispose of these cows, 
and immediately they went on W. P. A. 
We could not afford to encourage that 
land desertion and therefore the F. S. A. 
tock over, made some few a grant anc 
the majority a loan so they could buy 
needed cows, horses, and equipment 
which would enable them to become self- 


ups 


sustaining and, above all, self-respect- 
ing. Unlike W. P. A., these farmers re- 


ceiving the small monthly grants were 
compelled to work them off, but it could 
be done on their own farm, such as clear- 
ing new land, fencing, repairing build- 
ings, digging a well, or something that 
was badly needed to increase the pro- 
ductivity of that farm. Now there are 
very few, if any, grants needed. If loans 


a made to good farmers, at low in- 
terest rates, together with expert advice, 
tl people will and do make good al- 
n 100 p t. They pay back their 
loans by aj ng a certain percentage 


f their income, whi 








oO ch always leaves 
tl e! to get along on and still 
assu repayment of the loan many 
tir f d of schedule. So please 
do 1 I tl an expenditure; it 
is a Government loan only, and is as im- 
p y loans made by Jesse Jones 
f \ 

Any Member interested in how these 
farmers f bout this are welcome to 
exal fi While I include short 
excerpts from only t letters toda 
I have h is of si r letters and I 
expect to ] a few more in the REcorD 
tomor! perl s follo up wi 
othe I It seems to me these let- 
ters that follow should convint nyone 
that we ld continue this fine pro- 
gral 

D Tr. ( MAND A few year due 
' the D : 
c Ss r W 1 ur far na 
I W c very n h disc r d d 
j v d new stal Then 
v ich with the Farm Security Ad- 
I Wwe e ed a farm and bor- 

dn e f them to buy a smsé herd 

ea eam of horses Now with 

t Y n and couragement we have 

f tle and are improvil US We 

£ N X e looking forward to 
but f ] V 

M GI NN oul pe that the 
Farm §& \d rat will c tinu 
tl r worthy American 
fai e u ] y he that 
we k W nk y f your ¢ dera- 
t nc I 

Mr iM ARCI POPLAR 

Dear Mr. G LAD Af B r 

inx v v Wwe of 
] 











walking plow, and a springtooth, which you 
can see was not very much to farm with. I 
went to the Farm Security Administration, 
and they nelped me out with some more 
good cows, ana some more machines; today 
we have 17 head of cattle, 11 milk cows, 2 
heifers to freshen in the fall. We have a 
team of horses than can’t be beat, 45 laying 


hens, and 1 brood sow. We have about a 
full set of machinery for farming; that is 


what the Farm Security Administration has 
done for us, and that is not all; last June 
the Farm Security Administration bought a 
farm for us of 149 acres with a good barn, 
36 by 92. We have a nice big house, 28 by 30, 
with full basement and furnace and 6 other 
good outbuildings. The Farm Security Ad- 
ministration paid $2,125 for the farm for us, 
and I would not take $5,000 for it today. You 
eee, Mr. GEHRMANN, what the Farm Security 
Administration has done for us, and I only 
hope, Mr. GEHRMANN, that they keep on with 
their good work, because there are a lot more 
in the same shape we were in 
WALTER KOEPKE. 

Deak Mr. GEHRMANN: In 
what the Farm Security Administration has 
done for me I would like to take this oppor- 
tunity to say I think it is a fine set-up and 
I hope it continues and helps others as it has 
helped me 

The plan of 


appreciation of 


making 


COWS are 


payments work so 
nicely, when the not producing so 
m* 7h we don’t pay so much and when the 
milk flow is heavier we pay accordingly. I 
am sure the Farm Security Administration 
has made many self-supporting farmers that 
otherwise would have been Work Projects Ad- 
ministra emp 

But thanks to the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration, I now have my loan of $536 and all 


tion oyees. 


interest and a drought relief of $57.75 all paid 
up. And now have a herd of 13 cows, 5 heif- 
ers, and a fine team of young horses, allin 4% 
years’ time. Now I needed a new house very 
badly, had been living in a garage building 
for the past 6 years, and I had my farm on a 
land contract which was overdue, and I 
needed a new barn to keep more stock and a 
place for ! s he pa ummer I made 
applic i a real estate loan 










iri Adminis 
borrowed that 





SMAN: We think it’s our duty 













I everyone el who are in Soil Conserva- 
and Farm Security program to write 

just to give you a little idea how it helped us 
We raised few calves and I was on Work 
Projects Administration. Then we mort- 
gaged ours and bought some cows and, of 
( we immediately were laid off from 
Work Projects Administration. So there we 
were, on a farm with 1 horse, not enough 
hay, cows not paid for, and not enough cows 
fresh to have enough income to make the 
payments, say nothing of the family of 6 liv- 
ing, tor So we went to the Farm Security 


Administration office and tried for help and 





they couldn’t do anything for us, as we were 
in the zoning district, and almost 214 miles 
from school. The buildings were only log 
shacks, with not enough room in either barn 
or house, with no basement, well, or silo, 


and the land so run down it didn’t take care 


of the cows we had. So they made arrange- 
ments to get us out of there. They located 
us on a good 80-acre farm with 43 acres 
under plow, with modern buildings, full 








basement and good furnace, good well and 
sil one-half mile from school, 24% miles 
from church, stores, and neighbors all around 
u So you can see why we are giving our 
of keeping tl I ram going. So 

1 will work for this program a 
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| much as possible and give other farmers a 


chance like we got. 
Mr. and Mrs. JOHN FER, Jr. 


Dear Mr. GEHRMANN: I am writing you this 
letter to inform you what the Farm Security 
Administration has done for me and others 
of this community. It has helped me to 
make me my own home, which was my high- 
est ambition. It loaned me money to buy 
cattle at a very reasonable rate of interest, 
which made it possible to help increase my 
income and better living. Also it gave me 
real encouragement.to make me feel like 
working hard and try to be more self-sup- 
porting. I started farming about 4 years ago 
without a little less than nothing and no 
one to gc than to high-rate finance company 
and if it were not for the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration, I would not be a home owner 
and still be trying so very hard to live bet- 
ter and happier 

Now, Mr. GEHRMANN, to make it short, I 
can’t really write in words how much I ap- 
preciate what the Farm Security Admin- 
istration has done for me and many other 
low-income families who are trying to be 
self-supporting and want to work, keep off 
relief rolls, to be taxpayers instead of living 
off taxpayers. 

Otto Moritz. 


Mr. GEHRMANN: I would like to send you 
a few lines in regards to the Farm Sccurity 
Administration, and what it has done for 


me. I got off relief and bought a piece of 
land on a contract. I started with one cow 
and one pig, I got a loan to get personal 


property, then I got a loan to drill a well, 
I have them paid in full and now my pere 
sonal property is all clear. 

Now I have taken out a loan to buy 40 
more acres and on the original 80. I also 
have built a house and many smaller im- 
provements during this time. Without these 
loans I probably would still be on Work 
Projects Administration, as they have done 
much for me in getting started. 

CLIFFORD WOFFMAN. 


DraR Mr. GEHRMANN: Am writing you in 
regard to an article in the Merrill Daily 
Herald stating where the Government was 
reducing the funds for the Farm Security 
Administration. I wish to state that I took 
over the home-farm at that time thinking I 
would get a loan on the personal property, 
but I went to the bank; first I could not get 
any help there, then I went to the Wausau 
production credit, but could not get any 
help there, so a person told me to see Mr. 
Harry Keller, of the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration office, which I did. Mr. Keller came 
out, and within 90 days I had my loan. If 
it was not for this office I would never have 
been able to start farming. I was a factory 
worker, and with a family of nine children I 
could not support them. Now they have all 
the milk they can drink, butter, meat, and 
vegetables, which I could not afford to buy 
for them in town. I would not like to see 
the amount reduced as was stated in the 
paper, because they sure helped my family, 
and would like to have other families have 
the same chance I have had 

Oscar OSNESS. 


Dear Sir: I would like to let you know just 
how wonderful the Farm Security Adminis- 
traticn has been to us and a lot more. Just 
to begin with, I worked on the Work Projects 
Administration for 4 years, and we never 
seen any future on Work Projects Adminis- 
tration as there is in the Farm Security 
Administration. 

On this program whatever a person does is 


for his own benefit. When I was on Work 
Projects Administration I didn’t have noth- 
ing; now since I j ed up with this wonder- 





cattle and 


head of 


ful program I have 13 














a team of horses, machinery, and so forth, 
enough to take care of my 70-acre farm. 

If they cut down on the Farm Security 
Administration, it would hurt the clients an 
awful lot for those just starting out like my- 
self. I think this program helps the people 
more than any other program in the country. 
Here’s hoping this Farm Security Administra- 
tion program continues, as it is a wonderful 
set-up for us poor people. 

Mr. and Mrs. THEODORE SMITH. 


DeaR Mr. GEHRMANN: I think the Farm 
Security Administration is one of the finest 
things that was ever done for the good of the 
farmers. Four years ago I had only a team of 
horses and three head of cattle and a few 
farm tools. And we had a debt of $100 on 
them, so that meant we would have to have 
direct relief or go on Work Projects Adminis- 
tration, and I did neither. In April 1938, 
I got a loan through Farm Security Adminis- 
tration to purchase 10 cows, making a total 
of 12 cows and 1 heifer, and today I have 24 


head of cattle—cows, heifers, and a bull—and 
8 horses. 
We had the misfortune of losing one 


15-year-old boy this last year. I have all ex- 
penses paid, such as doctor, burial, and ho-pi- 
tal, and have over half of my loan paid «nd 
have purchased different tools to replace the 
old ones that have worn Out. So I really am 
very thankful there was a Farm Security Ad- 
ministration, so I could get help to keep on 
farming and get where I could support my 
family. So I say the good work of the Farm 
Security Administration should be kept up 
With the Nation in need of farm products 
ais it never did before, the farmers need the 
help of the Farm Security Administration as 





they never did before, if we are all going to 
stick together and win this war 
WALTER GRAY. 
Flag Day—1942 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. SAMUEL DICKSTEIN 
OF NEW YORK 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 16, 1942 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following address which 
I delivered on Flag Day: 

This is our first Flag Day since 
bor. The Nation is again at war 
we are obliged to fight to pre 
ties and way of life 

For many weeks n 


Pear] 
Onc 


erve our 


Har- 
more 
liber- 


w flags have been raised 


in various sections of the city to honor our 
young men who have enlisted or were called 
to perform their supreme duty the armed 
forces of the United States. There not a 
home or family which has not furnished one 
or more members to the cauldron of war 

We hope and pray for speedy victory. It 


is unthinkable for us that our Nation 
not emerge gloriously victorious 

I am sure all of us will contribut 
possible way to our national effort 
will their lives, others their 
still others whatever ability they pos 


offer 





Win we must because only in this way can 
American heritage be preserved 

Our foe is ruthless. Both the Hun and the 
Jap pay no attention to the niceties of hu- 
manitarian fighting. There is no interna- 
tional law for Hitler or Hirohito. They will 
strike us where they can, and we must be 


prepared at all times. 





Outside of the supreme sacrifice of war, 
there must be continuous devotion to the 


principles which have made our country 
strong. We must practice in our private 
lives those ideas of justice and tolerance 


which are ingrained in the American Consti- 
tution and in the American traditional way 
of life. Woe to anyone who in these days of 
devotion to duty will try to separate our 
Nation or bring about disunity. 

We shall all stand and fight together. The 
enemy is watching our effort and is doing 
everything in its power to bring about dis- 
union and disorganization in our ranks. 

Anyone who does not work hard at his ap- 
pointed task is only giving aid and comfort 
to the enemy. This is a time where no one 
man has the right to “stall” on his job, for 
by doing so he is only sabotaging our national 
effort. 

The love of our flag is uppermost in our 
minds, since our flag typifies the type of devo- 
tion for which the soldiers of our Revolu- 
tionary Army and the soldiers of our Civil 
War gave their lives. May it always wave in 
the cause of liberty and freedom. 





Call on German People To Revolt “If 
They Want Protection” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 16, 1942 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include extracts 
from addresses of former United States 
Ambassador to Germany, James W. 
Gerard, of Sir Norman Angell, Nobel 
Peace Prize winner, and former member 
of the English Parliament, and other 
speakers, delivered at the convention of 
the Nonsectarian Anti-Nazi League, 
held in New York City, June 12, 1942 
attended by delegat representing 2,000 
organizations and official representatives 
of 14 nations: 

Delegates representing 
affiliated with the Non i 
Lea heard James W. Gerard 


bassador to Germany and one ol 


es 





2 000 





sue 





of the league, call upon the Gern pecple 
to revolt “if they want * * * protection 
and help from us” in an address at the na- 
tional convention of the organiza n in New 

York this week rs 
“The German people will be lucky if we art 
able to protect them,” said former Ambas- 
sador Gerard, “from the ju wrath of the 
French, the Poles, the Yugoslavs, the Greeks 
e Dutch, the Danes, the Luxemburgers, and 
1ave bowed and suffered ur he 








p to tl people i 
now if they wan ter i help 
from u It is tl u is 
not yet too late f inst 
their rulers and play a p in 
final victory.’ 

Sir Norman Angell, Nobel Pe Pr win- 
ner and former member of the English Par- 
liament, was another s r who addressed 
the delegates representing organizations affil- 


iated with the Anti-Nazi Leagus 
Asserting that the “price of victory 

between the United Nations,” Sir 

declared that “victory is certain if we 


ra 


united; defeat is certain if we don’t. 





is unity 
Norman 
remain 
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bet beet 8 
He said: “If, 10 years ago, my country had 
been ready to defend China and had done so, 
we would not now be at war.” 

Critics of Britain, he declared, should un- 
derstand that the Empire has been “evolving 
into an association of free and equal states.’ 


Calling the roll of the Dominions, he closed by 
saying: “Tomorrow, the free State of India.” 

Resolutions unanimously adoptec by the 
delegates, after presentation by Julius L. 
Goldstein, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee, included one in which the league 


resolved to detect and expose “those who are 
politically unfit candidates for ; 
office by searching the background a 
tions of such individuals and by publicizi1 
its findings as to those who are unfit i 
public office in the light of the standards 
set down in our charter as our organizati nal 
aims.” 

Other resolutions embodied the decision of 
the convention that the league 3 
energies to eradicate the evil of discrimina- 
tion from the American way of life’ 
ommended to the President “an amendment 


as 





= OQ 


“bend all 








and rec- 





to Executive Order No. 8802 conf on 
the Fair Employment Practic et 
the power of subpena and - 
chinery to enforce its rulings 

Another resolution reaffirmed the league’s 


friendship to those persons and peoples who 
in exile from central Europe and com- 
mended the work of organizations represent- 
ing and aiding them in this country 


are 
are 




















Prof. James H. Sheldon, chair 1 of t 
board of directors of the Anti i Le 
addressed the delegates He 1 I 
voters to prevent Nazi stooges from winning 
the forthcoming elections and outlined the 
work of the league in fighting pro-N - 
didates for public office 

He attacked those who ari 
toward the war, stating that 
between nazi-ism and democracy there is no 
room for fence sitters—indeed, ther 
longer any fence left for them t 

Representatives of 14 different count f 
the United Nations were also heard, with two 
young flyers, Dutch and Norwegian, re - 
ing the particular acclaim of tl d 
delegates 

Spokesman for Austria was M I 
Harand, a director of the leagi 
the Catholic anti-Nazi movem 
Europe, before her exile I N ¢ 
Harand pleaded for “unity and tion 
peirore lit too late.’ 


Hon 








Herman Hoff grand 1 Ir 
pendent Order of B’rith Abraham 1 that 
for the Nazis “anti-Semitic prop da S 
served as a smoke screen behind t 

uld stir up de! lization, disaffe l 
dissension ia tc 
Mr. Isidore Lipschutz, formerly f 
V. E. V. A. (Bel Anti-Nazi Le 
distinguished here the for ¢ 
presided at the mor : ¢ ( c - 
é Praisir tne V rk oI 3 
dur the | é l alled f r 
1 bros r rt from t € - 
‘ for tl torv ov th . ¢ : 
‘ ch we mu win if ci § 
On 
Hon. Francis E. Rivers Ssistant ~ 
rney of New York County and < 


Negro criminal] lawyer of the 


declared that 





le is re- 
garded by f a 
eading dis- 
crimina rhe - 
y I r ~ 

C 





support 


United States are already so strc 
to our country’s war efforts 

Mr. Louis Schifrin, New York attor 
chairman of the committee on cc 


rangements, and Mr. Arthur J. Harvey, of 
Albany chapter, was chairman of the reso- 
committee Mrs. Lillian Harris f 


York, headed the committee in ch 
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of reception of the delegates and distin- 
guished guests. 

Dr. Henry A. Atkinson, director of the 
World Alliance for International Friendship 
Through the Churches, in the concluding ad- 
dress of the convention, warned that in a 
short time we should expect a Nazi move for 
a humane peace. “You can’t make peace with 
gangsters,” Reverend Atkinson warned. He 
continued: “The only just and righteous 
peace is one which gives a chance for every 
man to live in freedom everywhere in the 
world. Let us stand together until we have 
finished the job. We want freedom and 
equality—and no _ discrimination—in this 
country and the same thing everywhere else 
in the whole world.” 


Ex-Congressman Tom Amlie Deplores 
Persecution of Liberals in Government 
Departments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 16, 1942 


Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, ex-Congressman Thomas R. 
Amlie and John T. Bernard are old 
friends and ex-colleagues of mine. The 
letter I am hereinbelow quoting is writ- 
ten by Tom Amlie and refers feelingly to 
the present status of John T. Bernard. 
Because it contains matter of great inter- 
est to the general public, Iam requesting 
that it be incorporated as a part of my 
remarks in the Appendix of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD 

letter is as follows: 
ACTION, 
14, 1942. 


ION FOR DEMOCRATIC 
Washington, D. C., Jur 
HN M. COFFEE 
Building, 


Va igton 


D.C 
a result of 


ted-baiters in 


R CONGRESSMAN: AS the 
and 
quite gen- 
people that the 


radicals of kin 


rol ional 


been 





“I am firmly convinced that our war pro- 
gram is badly in need of individuals who 
speak, read, and write French and Italian 
fluently besides having a good knowledge of 
Spanish. 

“During the first World War, although I 
was an Army man, I was attached to the 
United States Naval Intelligence. Men who 
spoke poor American high-school French 
were given similar positions, so desperate was 
the need. 

“While waiting for a call from the War 
Department, I tried and am still trying to 
get work in some defense industry. My 
health is excellent, but apparently my record 
as a representative of the people must be 
bad in the eyes of plant managers. 

“Let me cite you an example: A good friend 
of mine, president of a union, which has been 
working very harmoniously and effectively 
with the plant superintendent, presented my 
application for work—common labor. 

“The superintendent became extremely ex- 
cited, and stated thac the heat put on him by 
United States Steel, in Duluth, and the 
Chamber of Commerce would be terriffic. He 
finally agreed, verbally, to put me on around 
May 5. Gieat numbers of men have been put 
to work since, but I am still at home. Only 
recently the plant superintendent informed 
the president of the union that he was going 
to write to the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion about me of course, is just an- 
other stall. The Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation holds no terrors for me, for I have 
done nothing which I would not do again. 

“Only i’ becomes more evident that I am 
being condemned to almost unbearable in- 
activity for the simple reason that I am a 
bitter and uncompromising anti-Fascist, and 
a true believer in democracy.” 

At the time of the Spanish arms embargo, 
there many of us who did not like to 

measure. But in answer to our 
we were told that this was an 
emergency matter; that war might readily 
result if we did nct cooperate fully with the 
program o: nonintervention that was then 
in the process of being worked out by our 
own State Department in conjunction with 
other European nations; that we would be 
given the opportunity to vote for a general 
law that would be fair to all parties con- 
cerned, and which would care of the 
objections raised to this 
emergency 

It is needlesss at this point to call attention 
fact that this promise made us by the 
the House was never kept. Per- 
I assuming that it would 


were 
vote for the 
objection 


VaAt 
that were being 


measure 


to the 
leadership of 
haps we were 
be kept. 
Viewed from the 
wide struggle between 
there can be but little doubt 
nard voted right and that 
voted wrong 
AS a re 


naive in 


standpoint of the world- 
democracy and fascism, 

that John Ber- 
he rest of us all 


I am sure that there 
former colleagues, 
cnow that there were 
tion; that were not 
rd should be 

he should 


were following 
person that Con- 
the Dies commit- 
merican people do 
torious the Con- 

r fight that has 
lepartments, for 
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Most of us can see today that we were mis- 
led by our own State Department when we 
were asked to pass the embargo on the ship- 
ment of arms to the Loyalist government of 
Spain. We merely made it possible for Hitler 
and fascism to win the first important battle 
for the control of Europe. We must now, not 
only hope that it was not a decisive mistake, 
but also do everything in our power to over- 
come this initial advantage given to fascism. 

John Bernard is entitled to great credit for 
having stood alone on January 6, 1937, and 
voted against the Spanish arms embargo. 
Most Members of Congress would now admit 
that he was right in doing so. 

Why would it not, therefore, be a very fine 
and sportsmanlike thing for Congress to pass 
a bill awarding the Congressional Medal of 
Honor to Mr. John T. Bernard, of Eveleth, 
Minn.? 

As far as Mr. Bernard is concerned, it wouid 
perhaps serve to “call off the dogs” and make 
it possible for him to get a job at common 
labor. 

As far as the Members of Congress are con- 
cerned, it would perhaps serve, in a large 
measure, to rehabilitate their standing in the 
minds of the plain people of the United 
States 

I would appreciate it very much if you 
would cooperate with me to the extent of 
having this letter, which is in the nature of 
a@ mea culpa, extended in the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 

Very sincerely yours, 
THomMaAs R. AMLIE, 


National Employ the Physically Handi- 
capped Week 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 16, 1942 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the follow- 
ing joint resolution recently introduced 
by me: 

[H. J. Res. 325, 77th Cong., 2d sess.] 
Joint resolution to establish the third week 
of September as National Employ the 

Physically Handicapped Week 

Whereas there is now, and shall be for some 
time to come, a positive necessity for utilizing 
fully every available ounce of manpower in 
America; and 

Whereas the growing and acute problems of 
the physically handicapped, who number ap- 
proximately 23,000,000 citizens, and are being 
augmented by an average of 800,000 persons 
injured in industry yearly—to say nothing of 

10 have been, cr will be, injured or 
as a result of military service—is 
attention of the 


g more and more 
l and private 


ral Government, the States, 
industry; and 
Whereas this condition will be greatly aug- 
mented after the conclt n of the present 
World War No. 2, as inevitably there will then 
be a much larger number of } land- 
icapped men and women injured or diseased 
by or through war or war-production service; 
nd 
Whereas rehabilitation and placement of 
the physically hand are among the 
most import our national 
economy, as is provided to make 


hysically 


a 








many such people self-supporting, wholly or 
in part, the entire Nation will be beneficiary 
because of lessening drain upon national 
finances and resources; and 

Whereas Congress and the Chief Executive 
have expressed concern and have initiated 
constantly expanding programs on behalf of 
the physically handicapped, as well as leaders 
in private industry: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, etc., That hereafter the third 
week of September of each year shall be 
designated as National Employ the Physically 
Handicapped Week. During said week ap- 
propriate ceremonies are to be held through- 
out the Nation, the purpose of which will be 
to enlist public support for and interest in 
the employment of otherwise qualified but 
physically handicapped workers. 

The President is hereby authorized and 
directed to issue a suitable proclamation each 
year, and the Governors of States, mayors of 
cities, and heads of other instrumentalities 
of government, as well as leaders of industry, 
educational, and religious groups, labor, vet- 
erans, women, farm, scientific, and profes- 
sional, and all other organizations and indi- 
viduals at interest, are invited to participate. 





Blank Checks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. J. EDGAR CHENOWETH 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 16, 1942 


Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks, I de- 
sire to include an editorial from the 
Colorado Springs Gazette, of Colorado 
Springs, Colo., which follows: 

BLANK CHECKS 

Mr. Roosevelt has asked Congress for $39,- 
400,000,000 for the Army beginning July 1. 
That would raise the total of authorized war 
spending to $200,000,090,000 Less than a 
year ago the planning was on an over-all 
basis of sixty or sixty-five billions with some 
cautiously saying that the total might con- 
ceivably reach $125,000,000,000. The figure 
was incomprehensible. Now it is about to 
be doubled. 

Actual spending presents an entirely dif- 
ferent picture, The War Production Board 
reports that since the start of the war pro- 
gram in July 1940 outlays have amounted 
to $30,600,000,000. The pace has been quick- 
ened, reaching a rate of $46,000,000,000 a year 
in May. It is expected that this year’s total 
Spending will be something in excess of $35,- 
000,000,000. Next year the figure will go to 
perhaps $70,000,000,000 

Whatever the real and oned costs 
war may be, they have to be met and every- 
body expects to contribute to them. If 
Army needs thirty-nine billions in the coming 
year it will get thirty-nine billions. Nobody 
is challenging on that score 

The point is the wide discrepancy between 
spending and authorizations l 
tion and loose planning that necessarily 
be involved, the invitation to financial 
lessness, and, above all, the political 
sibility inherent in a situation in 
ordinary controls have vanished When the 
executive branch asks and is granted money 
in amounts several reater than it 
possibly can spend, it fortifies itself against 
future need and thus establishes independ- 
ence of legislative authority The effe 
power of Congress lies in control of revenue, 





of 


reé 


the 


the generaliza- 
must 
reck- 
irrespon- 


which all 


times g 


The direction of war is a function of the 
Executive. The determination of underlying 
policy is a responsibility of the legislative 
branch as directly representative of the peo- 
ple. That responsibility is not met with the 

| signing of blank checks. 





In the Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CHARLES S. DEWEY 


OF ILLINOIS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 16, 1942 


Mr. DEWEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article by 
Arthur Krock from the New York Times 
for today: 


IN THE NATION—How REPRESENTATIVE DEWEY 
PROTECTED AN AMERICAN INSTITUTION 


(By Arthur Krock) 


WASHINGTON, June 15—The dollar has 
friends everywhere. Just now the dollar has 
more friends abroad than ever before, and 
there is reason to suspect that some influ- 
ential coin collectors among the Axis per- 
sonages—hedging against a growing certainty 
of the success of the United Nations in the 
war—are among them. “She is a good girl, 
that dollar,” once remarked Clemenceau (or 
perhaps it was André Tardieu). Therefore 
an account of a move to protect the highest 
} unit coin of the United States and its uses 
| would in all likelihood contain nothing novel. 

But this is a story of a gallant, eleventh- 
hour defense of the broader and more inti- 
mate uses of a much humbler American coin, 
an active part of the daily lives of nearly all 








| citizens. They constantly are asking for 

| “change” so that this most convenient of our 

monetary units will be steadily in their pos- 
session. The coin is the nickel, and its de- 
fender in this instance was Representative 
CHARLEs S. DEWEY, of Illinois 


IMPLICATIONS REALIZED 


When Mr. DEWEY was Assi: 
of the Treasury, and later financial adviser 


tant Secretary 


y 





to the Government of Poland, he was ac- 
|} customed to deal in millions. But this did 
|} not prevent him from realizing tl ocial 





and economic implications of a proposed new 
coinage of nickels and proceeding swiftly and 
successfully to modify the metallic formula 











In the second War Powers Act of 1942 there 
is a direction to the Mint to eliminate the 
metal known as nickel from the coin with 
the same name because of a shortage of tl 
metal, vitally essential to armam produc- 
tion. The Director of the Mint w in- 
structed, as soon as the act became effective 
to turn out nickels composed of equal par 
of copper and silver until December 1, 1946 
But during consideration of the act Congre 
added a provision euthorizing t Director 
with the approval of the Secr 1 
Tre ry and the Cl an of W Pro- 
du Board, “to v the pr! c 

lver and copper and to add other materials 

such action be in the public interes 

It was further provided that these 5-cent 
pieces “shall be deemed to be minor coins 
or coi Z and not ver coil h 
leads to the impression that tl s bloc 
in Congre saw a chance for use of 
7l-cent silver against a world price of 35 
cents That, however, has nothing to da 
with Mr. DEwEy’s rescue act 


| 
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re) 


A CRY FOR HELP 


One day he was informed by a manufac- 
turer of nickel-in-the-slot vending machines, 
which have become an American institution, 
that the Treasury was about to order the 
Mint to begin the production of 5-cent pieces 
composed of equal parts of silver and copper 
Since all of these vending machines, includ- 
ing juke boxes, are set in operation by a 
nickel that is susceptible to magnetic attrac- 
tion, the silver-copper coins would not have 
started the machinery. 

Mr. DewEY communicated with the Treas- 
ury and urged officials not to bring out a 
coin which, unless it were carefully distin- 
guished from the existing one, would impel 
citizens to smash unresponding vending ma- 
chines; and, if it were not, would tend to 
end the functions of the machines. He said 
he believed the Treasury had been thinking 
entirely of the monetary aspect of the nickel, 





and nothing of its social and economic 
significance. 

“The economic significance,” said Mr. 
DEweEy, “comes from the development of the 
vending machines. Thousands are installed 
in manufacturing plants, including those 
doing war work, where, for security's ce 


human vendors are not wanted, and wherever 
the American people congregate. A great 
portion of the peanut crop is moved through 
these machines; also fruit and vegetable 
juices, milk, chocolate, and candy.” 


“The social significance,” Mr. Dewey t 
the Treasury, “rests in the fact that the nick 
is the coin most used by the public 





brings food and nourishment to war work 
and other toilers; it brings relaxation through 











‘canned’ music; and it pays for transp ion 
in many places.” 
MANGANESE TO THE RESCUE 

The Treasury promised the Representative 
that the order would be held up the 
makers of the machines could State their 
case. A War Production Board official told 
him he believed there is enough electrolytic 
manganese produced in this country to per- 
mit a dash of it to be added to each of the 
new nickels. This will give to the coin the 
magnetic quality necessary to ope ¢ h 
machines. The Treasury is now working on 
a formula “so that the American nickel,’ 
says Mr. DEWEY, “may continue to car! n its 
constantly increasing functions.” 

There seems to be no Governn t plan to 
call in existing 5-cent pieces as 1 ly as 
the new ones can be minted thou the 
6,190,000 pounds of nickel they are es ted 
to contain represents abou Ss < 
output of the metal for h é 
named. But, thanks y mei : 
leading financial sta the é t 
pieces of lowly commerce will « 
evoke, when dropped in the 
ful and fruitful clang which fore: : t 
delivery of the small gooc by C 
citizens of the United States e1 f 
portion of their daily existencé 





Atlantic and Gulf Coast Waterway and 


Pipe Line 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


EON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 16, 1942 
Mr VOORHIS of California M 


because it b 
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upon the bill which the House will con- 
sider tomorrow, I ask consent to have 
printed in the Recorp with my remarks 
the following letter from John L. Bogert 
and his article appearing in the Marine 
Journal for June: 
TRANSPORTATION ECONOMICS, 
New York City, June 12, 1942. 
COMMITTEE ON RIVERS AND HARBORS, 
United States House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C 

GENTLEMEN: Of all the ghastly blunders 
that any party has ever made in Washington 
in the history of the Nation, few have ever 
equaled refusing to lay a triple 24-inch pipe 
line across northern Florida and approving a 
Single pipe line, 550 miles long, from Long- 
view, Tex. to Salem, Ill. Even the inhabi- 
tants of Salem cannot understand why a pipe 
line should be built from Texas to their city. 

When next winter comes, und the Great 
Lakes, as well as the New York Barge Canal 
are closed by ice, the only way oil can be 
gotten from Salem to New York will be by 
tank cars or by little pipe lines that can only 
transport a mere fraction of the oil needed 
in the Eas 

The Gulf waterways and the Atlantic coast- 
al waterways are ice-free, and they could func- 
tion all winter long. When any oil gets to 
Salem it will be 1,000 miles distant from New 
York 

The utter stupidity of the thing is ap- 
palling 

With the same $27,500,000 that will be 
needed by a single 24-inch pipe line that can 
only deliver 350,000 barrels a day; three sepa- 
rate pipe lines of the same size, laid side by 
side, could deliver 1,050,000 barrels daily. For 
a pipe line 550 miles long will make pipe 
lines, each 18314 miles long 

Mayor LaGuardia has told the truth about 
the 5,00U,000 people in New York City who 


heat their places with fuel oil. Their votes 
will be lost to the Democratic Party if it per- 
sists in this hopelessly stupid pipe line car- 
rying oil up into a land of ice and snow un- 
necessarily 
Point this out to Ickes and the President. 
Time is the important element. After snow 
gets in the air it will be too late. New York 
City will cease to be Democratic. 
Yours truly, 
JOHN L. BocERrtT, 
Associate Editor, 
From the June Marine Journal} 
AN OBVIOUS MISTAKE 
(By John L. Bogert) 
It was first-column front-page news on 


June 11, that a 550-mile pipe line of 24 inches’ 
, from Longview, Tex., to Salem, Iil., 





had been approved by War Production Board. 
This pipe line is supposed to call for 125,000 
tons of finished steel, to be completed to- 
ge f with its pumping stations within 6 
months, and to be capable of delivering every 
day 350,000 barrels of oil. Of course, there 
will have be 11 pumping stations at least, 
ly equipped for “boosting” the oil through 
the pip 
To 1 h New York this oil will have to 
travel about 2,300 miles from Longview 
For example: the pipe line will be 550 miles 
lox At Salem, I1., the oil will have to be 
sferred to tank cars and hauled to Chi- 
ca 1O m as the crow flies, and several 
miles ionger by rail Chicago is 893 miles 
from Buf via the Lakes, and Buffalo is 
905 m 1 Manhattan via the New York 
Barge C i 1 Hudson River 
Moreover, a gle pipe line is not an ade- 
c te solutis for the present emergency 
There e three differe kinds of petroleum 





products that are vital necessities. They are 
gasoline, crude, and residual oils. The last, 
known as “Bunker C” oil is the liquid fuel 
burned under boilers. It is what is left after 
the gasoline, kerosene, and heavier fractions 
have been removed. ‘The refineries of the 
East naturaliy want only the crude, but the 
refineries of Texas want to ship only the 
gasoline and valuable products of distillation. 
Accordingly no single pipe line will suffice 
without showing gross favoritism and dis- 
crimination either to the East or to the South. 
For you can’t pump gasoline and “Bunker C” 
or crude through the same pipe line simul- 
taneously. So this 550-mile single 24-inch 
pipe line will be a mere pailiative and a not 
very good one at that. At $50,000 per mile it 
will have cost $27,500,000. And any oil sent 
by that route will cost plenty for its trans- 
portation, It will have to be transshipped at 
Salem, at Chicago, and at Buffalo. It will 
have cost different amounts for movement, 
according to the means employed. 

From Long View, Tex., to Salem, I11., it 
should move at a cost of 3 mills per ton-mile 
(the cost of pumping). From Salem to 
Chicago a tank-car rate which should be 8 
mills per ton-mile, to yield a fair profit to 
the railroad. Then at Chicago the oil must 
be transshipped into lake tankers, where the 
low rate of 1 mill per ton-mile is easily ob- 
tainable. At Buffalo a final transshipment 
into oil barges which, if large enough, can 
afford to charge 2 mills per ton-mile. So, if 
you are good at figures, calculate just what 
these 350,000 barrels of oil ought to cost for 
transportation from Texas to New York, bear- 
ing in mind that crude oil weighs closely 8 
pounds to the gallon and gasoline 6.2 pounds. 
And every barrel is supposed to hold 42 gal- 
lons. Shades of Victor Herbert and Babes in 
Toyland. I don’t care what teacher says, I 
can’t do this sum. 

The same quantity of finished steel, the 
same amount of money, and the same length 
of 24-inch pipe might have been used to far 
better advantage across northern Florida. 
The distance, as the crow flies, across north- 
ern Florida, is 157.5 miles from either Fernan- 
dina or Jacksonville to the head of Apalachee 
Bay, into which debouches the Gulf of Mex- 
ico Intracoastal Waterway 

It must be obvious that 550 miles of a 
given size of pipe might be cut into three 
sections each 18344 miles long. Also, it must 
be obvious that these three sections might be 
laid side by side, and, if a single 24-inch pipe 
could pass 350,000 barrels of oil every 24 hours, 
three such pipes could pass 1,050,000 barrels 
every 24 hours. Furthermore, because the 
pumping stations for the three separate pipe 
lines would be combined under one roof, the 
cost of the booster pumps would be mate- 
rially reduced over those required by the 
single pipe line of the same size but three 
times as long. 

Now, this is a perfectly adequate solution, 
because one of these 24-inch pipe lines can 
be always passing gasoline, another crude, 
and yet another residual oil. Furthermore, 
all the oil refiners will be treated alike, 
whether up North, on the Delaware or New 
York Harbor, or down South, in Texas, Loui- 
siana, Oklahoma, or any other State reached 
by our sheltered waterways 

If the 550-mile single pipe line of 24 inches 
could be laid within 6 months, the three 24- 
inch pipe lines with but four pumping sta- 
tions could be laid in even less time 

So far as results achieved go, there can be 
no comparison between the advantages of the 
triple pipe line across northern Florida and 
the single pipe line from Texas to Illinois. 

One million and fifty thousand barrels of 
gasoline and fuel oil delivered to the 17 East- 
ern States by the time snow flies will be a 
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perfectly adequate solution of the problem. 
Three hundred and fifty thousand barrels of 
but one kind of oil will be utterly unsatis- 
factory. 

The bottleneck of adequate barges and tugs 
on the Atlantic coastal waterway can all be 
cured long before the 6 months needed for 
establishing the pipe line has expired. With 
the removal o/ the illegal, obstructing bridges 
across the Chicago sanitary and ship canal 
there are 50,000 dead-weight tons of Great 
Lakes shipping that can be commandeered; 
and, of course, the same barges which are now 
being counted on to bring oil from Buffalo to 
New York can be transferred to the route 
from Cumberland Sound to Norfolk. 

On April 18, at Corpus Christi, Tex., Maj. 
Gen. Eugene Reybold, Chief of Engineers, 
United States Army, at the ceremonies inci- 
dent to the opening of that extension of the 
Gulf Intracoastal Waterway, told the Nation 
that “If all the oil required to alleviate the 
east-coast shortage were to move in barges 
over the Intracoastal Waterway, the resulting 
traffic would be well within the waterway’s 
capacity.” 

Of course, the railroads and their friends 
are moving heaven and earth in a frantic 
effort to defeat the one and only solution of 
the fuel oil and gasoline shortage that is 
practical and imexpensive. As Mayor La- 
Guardia puts it, Manhattan cannot get along 
with heatless days next winter, even if it puts 
a crimp in the railroads’ profits; that the 
Government had no right to compel 6,000,000 
citizens of New York City, who are dependent 
upon oil heating, to face possible pneumonia 
and influenza. The mayor states that not 
more than 15 percent of the house-heating 
furnaces now equipped to burn fuel oil could 
be converted to use coke or coal. 

This fall there is going to be a general 
election for Congressmen. We do not envy 
the Congressmen who will face his constit- 
uents with no record of having fought on 
the floor of Congress for an adequate solu- 
tion of the petroleum shortage in the 17 
Eastern States. 

Dr. Robert E. Wilson, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Petroleum Economics and presi- 
dent of Pan American Petroleum & Trans- 
port Co., states that the east coast area nor- 
mally consumes 1,600,000 barrels of petro- 
leum products daily, and that 1,300,000 bar- 
rels of that is essential. By no stretch of 
the imagination can you cure an essential 
shortage of 1,300,000 barrels daily by any 
roundabout, long-distance supply of 350,000 
barrels. We have oceangoins tankers in port, 
ordered to remain in port because of the sub- 
marines outside, and, as Dr. Wilson points 
out, over 90 percent of our petroleum prod- 
ucts have heretofore come to us by these 
same oceangoing tankers. 

We have demonstrated how it is possible 
to get over 1,000,000 barrels of petroleum 
products daily with the same expenditure 
that it is proposed to devote to a pipe line 
in the interior, where there is not now, and 
never has been any petroleum-products short- 
age. If such a diversion of the resources of 
the Nation is not a ghastly mistake, we don’t 
know one when we see it. 

The Gulf and Atlantic Intracoastal Water- 
ways are ice free. The Great Lakes and the 
New York Barge Canal are closed for the 
winter months. Yet it is the winter months 
when the need for fuel oil is acute. Fancy, 
then, the absurdity of turning one’s back on 
an ice-free route for the pipe line and run- 
ning it 500 miles up north, where all through 
the winter the only way petroleum products 
can reach the Atlantic TSoast States is by 
tank car or additional pipe lines. Also bear 
in mind that at present there is no pipe line 
larger than 16 inches, and a 16-inch pipe line 
has less than half the capacity of a 24-inch. 






































The Nation’s Business Is To Win the 
War 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS D’ALESANDRO, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


. Tuesday, June 16, 1942 


Mr. D’ALESANDRO. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent to extend my 
remarks, I include therein six cards with 
some very effective ideas that were 
brought to my attention relative to the 
present conditions: 

No. 1. 
WE CAN LOSE THE WAR 

Wars have been lost by complacency, politi- 
cal bickering, overconfidence 

The Nation’s business is to win the war. 

PHILIP BARD 

GEORGE Boas, 
Haroup F. CHERNISS, 
WILLIAM D. LILLY, 

411 Mercantile Building, Baltimore, Md. 

FEBRUARY 21, 1942. 

No. 2. 
CIVILIZATION TODAY DEPENDS ON PRODUCTI 
AMERICA 


IN BY 


Production depends on cooperation be- 
tween labor and management. 
Cooperation can only be obtained by giving 
as well as demanding tolerance. 
The Nation's business is to win the war. 
PHILIP BARD, 
GEORGE Boas, 
HAROLD F. CHERNISS, 
WILLIAM D. LILLY 
411 Mercantile Building, Baltimore, Md. 
MaRCH 2, 1942. 


No. 3. 


Business as usual—pleasure as usual— 
comforts as usual—social gains usual— 
politics as usual, in other words, h can I 
get mine? 

So live that you can look MacArthur in the 


face. 
The Nation's business is to win the war. 
Its pleasure must be in sacrifice, its comfort 
in a job well done, its social gain in victory 
What's good for the country is good 
politics. 
PHILIP BARD, 
GEORGE Boas, 
IAROLD F. CHERNI 
WILLIAM D. LILLY 
Room 411, Mercantile Building, 
Baltimore, Md. 
No. 4. 
LET’S HAVE FULI 

Donald Nelson s% 
working half-time 

That way lies certain slavery 

We have drafted men to fight for us, let’s 
Graft ourselves and our machines to furnish 
them the means of fighting 

Let the President know that we want a 
full-time assignment for every man, woman, 
and machine in America 

The Nation’s business is to win the war. 

PHILIP BARD, 
GEORGE Boas, 
HAROLD F.. CHERNISS, 
WILLIAM D. LILLY, 
411 Mercantile Building, Baltimore, Md. 
MarcH 12, 1942. 


MOBILIZATION NOW 


rs that America is still 














No. 5. 
PUBLIC ENEMIES NO. 1 
War profiteers—who see in this war a 
chance for extra dividends, bonuses, sky- 
rocket profits, skyrocket wages. 
Do they want to be paid in marks? 
The Nation’s business is to win the war. 
PHILIP Barb, 
GEORGE Boas 
IAROLD F. CHERNISS, 
WILLIAM D. LILLY, 
Room 411, Mercantile Building, 
Baltimore, Md. | 
| 
| 
| 


No. 6. 
BRAIN WORK-—HARD WORK—TEAMWORK 


But we'll only win by teamwork 
oin the all-American team. It will not 
only win the war, but win the peace and 
keep it won 
The Nation’s business is to win the war. 
PHILIP Barp, 
GeEorGE Boas, 
Haro_p F. CHERNISS 
WILuiaM D. LILLY, 
Room 411, Mercantile Building, 
Baltimore, Md. | 





The Defense of American Influence 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


RON. HERMAN P. EBERHARTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 16, 1942 

Mr. EBERHARTER. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the | 
RecorD, I include the follcwing article by | 
Richard H. Heindel, of the University of | 
Pennsylvania: 


THE DEFENSE OF AMERICAN INFLUENCE 
(By Richard H. Heindel, University of Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia, Pa.) 

“History will show the discovery of America 
have been little less than a calamity.” 
is from Ferrero, the Italian historian, partly 
because it is nonsense, partly because it is 
brutal, suggests, even by its mistaken nega- 
tivism, that the United States from 
to this very minute has influenced the 

of world history 

With insatiable curiosity, the United States 
has gathered unto itself the experience of 
whole world and is consolidating and ad 


to that experience as a civil 




















for« It is necessary for us ; er natior 
to realize the role played by tl ited St s | 
in world life and opinion, r us to act 
so that the contributions and international 
position which are worthy of a greater Amer- 
ica are secu a 
A cert I 1 ss 
f ion have ( f n 
this matter ces - 
tion, rapid imed 
have made l ly ll i t 
e wi C u ; 
iti h ch Emerson 
abhorred, t Know what f n cele le 
think about us 
A broad summary, not proof, of a few claims 
de for the repercussions of the New World 


of which we are the most vigorous part, is 
instructive. From its discovery some histo- 
rians date what i: called modern times. It 
upset the European balance more tha 

changed the trade routes, and put England | 
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on the main sea road. Men thought about the 
New World rather than the “other world.” It 
stimulated humanitarianism beyond mere na- 
tional or confessional interest, toleration, 
scientific curiosity, and cosmopolitanism. It 
put into being forces which shattered medie- 
val forms of politics, economics, industry, and 
society. It acted as a safety valve for Europe's 
restless and disillusioned masses. Some per- 
sons would even say it laid the basis for Euro- 
pean power and wealth 

Thus the influence has been more 
flowers such as the dog-tooth violet, or shrubs 
or trees such as the balm-of-Gilead fir which 
improved the Old World garden art of the 
eighteenth century, or tobacco, or the Irish 
potato, or Addison’s quip, “We repair our 
bodies by the drugs from America.’ 

But speaking solely of the corpora 
the United States, what has been the nature 
of our influence? It has been 








2 





indifferent. It has been diverse, as is our na- 
tional life, in all fields from dip!on y to 
missionaries, from dentistry to movie 

At certain periods we were revolut ary 
and foreigners regarded American is a rt 


of fifth column against caste and privilege 
Karl Marx declared: “* * * In the ei - 
eenth century the Amer f 
pendence sounded the t 











pean middle class.* * * In the nineteenth 
century the American Civil War sound t 
for the European working clas We can 
bring Marx’s observation of 1867 partly up to 
date by quoting Hitler's Mein Kampf He 
had not forgotten the World War, in which 
American participation enabled the victors to 
dictate a peace; consequently he concluded 
that England differed from any other state in 


Europe if only because of her linguist and 


Having preserved a more ancient 
envoys of the American colonies took with 
them to Paris during and after the American 
Revolution hat came to be the nineteenth 
century top hat This headgear, cu f en- 
thusiasm for the Americans, had become 
fashionable among European lil ls This 
bourgeois headgear fluctuated as bol of 
ultrarevolutionariness then ultrarespecta- 
bility In the same way our natior in- 
fluence has run the gamut f ind 
qualities. Perhaps now, since f é y 





nation which has escaped 




















in the last 75 years, we n f t d 
most correct sense of the word ( ~ 
servative Nation. This cor ns flu- 
€ and the techniques r dete 

Turner gave a clue t American history by 
hi rontier thesis’’ whereby the infiuer of 
l fror r on American life was elevated 
to a strong position. He and h followers 
did not care to examine the ex . this 
interpretation to in¢ U = 
as a fi f Euro} lus ¢ 
exerc torical interpret I I - 
pean lescribed the ¢ e 
of th ican idea of } re q y 
over quality—as one of the few ids t nk 
into the European masses in ths 
This is a customary definition for hat we 
would prefer to call the internationalizing 
of freedom and comfort 

Nor do we know fully wh e 10,000,- 
000—about one-quarter of the tota f e} 4 
grants took with them when they returned to 
Europe after a sojourn here. Nor is there any 
doubt about the rength nd variety f 
American influence on all continent rhe 


enactment of a high tariff did not end ! 
champagne parties uf a victorious lobby—it 





altered the daily life of remote European and 
Asiatic villages. Communist Russia 1 ed 
to establish American conditions Only with 
the diverting advent of Hitler did the Amer- 
ican influence on Germany s not I t 


the rationalization of industry and 
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take a secondary position. The “American 
peril” has been a chief cause for the steps 
toward the federation of Europe, whether in 
1902, or with Briand’s plan in 1929, or still 
dimly, with Hitler’s diabolical schemes 

What are the factors influencing the spread 
of American influence? There are obstacles: 
First of all the absence of a perspective large 


enough to comprehend the duties and obliga- 
tions imposed bv the fact that what America 
thinks or does can have international sig- 
nificance. In a small way this provinciality 


of our mind is illustrated by a harsh, blanket 
judgment on all of our expatriates, because 
we can never understand why with the vast 
opportu the United States anyone 
would make h career abroad Our ex- 
patriates include more than the title-marry- 

y heiress, o1 


ties 








i the robber-baron catering to 
vices which are international. There are 
faulty channels of communications and con- 
tacts with foreign nations: through mis- 
guided charity, unrepresentative tourists, and 
habby movie 

But now the drive of opposing philoso- 
phies, of a different concept of civilization, 
nh become new threat as an aspect of 
t lL wi Ameri has faced anti-American 

s reflected in the antiemigra- 

ture in Europe in the nineteenth 

European propaganda in Latin 

re Hitler, from our Allies when 

I unpleasant ideas in neu- 

t I i 1917-18 This threat is 

ne I f that the drive is more 

inte I I nd ¢ ed to a long- 
ter! nec } 

I me f defending our influence 
eve par I r, have changed rad V 
since | must | fully aware of 
{ t u influe e and the c - 
ponent f our pre c s we Ss realisti 
about the n I of getting the full force of 
& ner | r Pe T vw id 

] agreement 1 doubt as to 
t I er pre 1 I ind 
f Bi I ) ke inter- 
I 1 ye € ictively ef- 
fe I t l on p j estic 
v € oliti 1 cu “e 
T 2 A li I i n 
to t V é I words 
but | spontaneous 
c Y d hievem It 
¥ ( I e! V ) ass ed: 
\ of empire its 
M effor W vic vy 
] l b €a I € 
c l i V C € v 
t I ae d C 
cu 


Correcting the Record 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
rT 7 y © 
HON. EUGENE J. KEOGH 
F NEW Y 4 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
June Ii¢ 1942 
Mi KEOGH Mr. Speaker, und 
] ‘ \ en k n the ReEc- 
c e e fol | letter re- 
c iveda by I Ih t ; | le John J 
Fit ild, pre y udge int 
county col Kir County, Brooklyn, 
N. Y 
Judge F was fo! y years 
Cc nguished and e M er Of the 
H of Rep! I é 
I etter refers t u ] nam 
in an ppe the Ap- 
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pendix of the Recorp on page A1796 in 
the form of an open letter addressed 
to the President of the United States. 
When I read the open letter, I was of the 
impressiva that factually it was incor- 
rect with respect to Judge Fitzgerald, 
and I have verified that, as indicated in 
the attached letter. 


County Court, Kincs County, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., June 4, 1942. 
EUGENE J. KEOGH, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Gene: Your favor of the 26th ultimo 
enclosing page Al796 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record Appendix is at hand 

In that issue in the extension of remarks 
of Hon. Epwin C. JoHNsSoN, of Colorado, it is 
stated to be an open letter to the President 
from James Cannon, Jr., chairman of the na- 
tional legislative committee of the Anti-Sa- 
loon League of America. In that letter Mr. 
Cannon states that in April 1917, after the 
introduction of the Selective Draft Act, the 
committee of which he was chairman went 
before the House Military Affairs Committee, 
of which Congressman Fitzgerald, of Tam- 
J and a friend of the liquor traffic, 
was chairman. He states that a request was 


Hon 


made that certain provisions be inserted in 
the Selective Draft Act “to create zones 
around the camps and forts and to declare 
cities out of bounds, as a protection from the 


committ refused to in- 
quested in the Selective 
Draft Act and Congressmen Fitzgerald and 
Kahn made a public statement that the leg- 
islations which our committee requested was 
an insult to young American manhood 
Knowing the reputation of Mr. Cannon, I 
am not surprised at his audacious, gratuitous, 
and malicious reference to m¢ He as well as 


vice traffic.” The 
sert the provisions re 


ee 











other well-informed persons know that I was 
not chairman of the Committee on Military 
Affairs during my 19 years’ service in the 
House and that I was not even a member of 
t commi In 1917 I chairman of 
the Committee on Appropr which had 
no jurisdiction over the matter to which Mr 
Cannon refers. So far as I can recall, I never 
I Mr. Cannon in my life Ordinarily I 
would not pay attention t y statement by 
2 man of his refer to me, and 
I do so only t 2 records straight and 
to prevent tho liar with the events 
of 1917 from being misl Moreover, may I 
add that Iam n nd never was a member of 
Tammany Hall, nor was I a friend “of the liq- 
uor traf By that, | 1 I do not mean 
t I a } 11b1 I n favor of 
I i 1ib 
Very since! y 
JOHN J. FI ALD 





Pipe Line and Barge Canal Across State 
of Florida 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOE HENDRICKS 


OF FLORIDA 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


IN THE 


Tuesday, June 16, 1942 


Mr. HENDRICKS. Mr. Speaker, to- 
morrow the bill (H. R. 6999) to provide 
for a pipe line and barge canal across 


the State of Florida will be brought on 
the floor for discussion 
There is a certain confu 


ion in the 
public mind as regards the fuel and gaso- 
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line relief which may be expected from a 
pipe line alone. 

Certainly pipe lines should be con- 
structed without further delay, but it 
must not be supposed that they will ever 
bring adequate relief. This is as true of 
the recently authorized 24-inch line from 
Longview, Tex., to Salem, IIl., as it is of 
the 8-inch line authorized across Florida. 
For many months they will not bring 
any substantial relief. We must face the 
hard fact that adequate relief of the situ- 
ation must await water transport of pe- 
troleum and other commodities, and that 
such is not attainable until the latter 
part of next summer. 

The barge canal across Florida to con- 
nect the two intracoastal canals must 
be built. Otherwise we must continue for 
the duration of the war to carry on under 
conditions in the East which will pos- 
sibly indefinitely prolong the struggle. 

We need in the Atlantic area, and shall 
continue to need, upward of 600,000 bar- 
rels of petroleum deliveries daily, which 
the Director of Defense Transportation 
says the railroads cannot transport. 
Equally important, we need millions of 
tons of sulfur, salt, pulp, grain, ore, and 
so forth, above and beyond the possible 
capacity of the railroads. 

We must either defeat the submarine 
and replace our coastal shipping or we 
must build this connecting inland chan- 
nel. There is no other choice. I do not 
think there can be in the minds of any- 
one a doubt as to which of these tasks is 
the least costly, in life, in money, in prop- 
erty, in time, or in drain on our war 
effort. 

There is no possibility, by any means 
whatever, of avoiding fuel and gasoline 
shortages in the East this coming win- 
ter. That is an inescapable fact. By 
diligent effort in the construction of this 
canal we can provide substantially com- 
plete relief by the following winter. 

Meanwhile, as a stopgap, to furnish an 
important though minor measure of re- 
lief, we should proceed also with the pipe- 
line construction. But let no one de- 
ceive himself. This alone cannot be 
even a fairly satisfactory solution of the 
problem 

The report of the House Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors on the Mansfield bill 


SLates 


The barge channel connection across 


F is the only proposal that will be ca- 
pable of supplying all the oil and gasoline 
needs of the Atlantic seaboard. 

The recent action of the Maritime 


Commission in authorizing the construc- 
tion of hundreds of barges and tugs for 
inland water transport insures adequate 
floating equipment for the proposed route 
by the time the cross-Florida channel is 
completed. These barges are capable of 
carrying both dry cargo and petroleum. 
The comparative service of the largest 
possible pipe line and the barge channel 
across Florida is well shown by the ac- 
companying schedule. It should be 
noted that by the end of the fifteenth 
month after beginning of construction, 
petroleum at the rate of 467,680 barrels 
daily and dry cargo at the rate of 165,000 
net tons daily could be transported from 
Tex., area to the Philadel- 


y Arthiiyr 
Port Arth | 


















phia area. This is equivalent to the land- 
ing each day at Philadelphia of 6 large- 
size tank steamships and 20 average-size 
cargo ocean ships. To maintain this 
schedule by ocean routes would require 
a fleet of at least 260 ships. The release 
of this large number of vessels for over- 
seas service might well turn the scales 
of war. 

The Chief of Engineers has now rec- 
ommended a barge canal, with locks, 
across Florida, and this is the only means 
of getting the necessary petroleum and 





other raw materials from the Gulf-At- 
lantic States to the Atlantic Seaboard. 
I can see no value in this bill whatever 
if only the pipe line is included. The 
barge canal is needed. It is the only 
means of transportation which will guar- 
antee the necessary petroleum to the 
Eastern States, and I shall oppose any 
move to strike the canal from the bill. I 
trust that the Members of the House will 
give this matter their most careful con- 
sideration and that they will vote favor- 
ably upon the bill. 


Construction and delivery schedule via Gulf and Atlantic Intracoastal Waterway from 
Texas to Philadelphia area—Potential daily deliveries 


After beginning of construct 





Via barge channe! across northern | Via 24-inch 
Florida pipe line 
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warfare have illuminated many instances in 


United States Chiropractic Corps Formed 
for Special Service With Army 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. FRANK E. HOOK 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 16, 1942 


Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article from the 
Illustrated Gazette, of Ottumwa, Iowa: 


Unitep States CHrropractic Corps ForRMED 
FOR SPECIAL SERVICE WITH ARMY—SOLDIERS’ 
NEED FOR MoperN HEALTH SERVICE APPARENT 


If the patriotic zeal and action of 
chiropractic profession is any criterion, Di- 
rector Dwight F. Davis will have to put up 
standing room only signs in the Munitions 
Building the day he opens his door to volun- 
teers for the brand new Army 
Corps 

Even now a committee is being f 
present to the former Secretary 
credentials of a Chiropractic Cx 


the 


Specialists 


ormed to 
of War the 
rps organized 


by Col. Frank O. Logic, of Iron Mountain, 
Mich The corps will consist of licensed 
practitioners under 45 years of age who are 
physically fit for active duty with the Army. 

The prospect of the Chiropractic Corps’ 
acceptance by Director Davis is especially 


g00d at this time for the rigors of mechanized 


| 
1 


| 





which medical treatment was ineffective 
The Federal Government has proven thus 
far that it is willing to provide its troops 
with the best in food, clothing, shelter, and 
arms, but whether it is able to close its ears 
to medical politicians and offer a complete 
health service to its fighters depends upon its 
reaction to the Chiropractic Corps plan 





The health and efficiency of 2,000,000 
American citizens has been increased by 
chiropractic but if the Government needs 


further testimony in behalf of the modern 
manipulative science it can get it from sev- 
eral high-ranking Army and Navy 
who are regular visitors to chiropractic physi- 
clans. 

The Government also would do well to re- 
view numerous cases of shell-shocked and 
otherwise disabled World War No. 1 veterans 
who gave up treatment at veterans’ hospitals 
and later were completely cured and rehabili- 
tated through chiropractic 

One of the latter cases was cited in the 1 


officers 


issue of the Illustrated Gazette. It told of a 
shell-shocked war vet who returned from 
overseas, a shell of a man, and his rapid 
decline in health to the point of death, which 
medical doctors predicted as a matter of 


months. One chiropractic treatment by 
Pat Sproviero, of Bridgeport, Conn., and the 
vet perked up. Several more, and he was on 


his way back to health and a normal life 
That same veteran is ready to answer the call 
to the colors again, and he avers that he 


now is in much better shape 
time he joined up 

The reason for the establishment of a 
arate corps for chiropractic physici 
from the many reports from training camp 
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describing the treatment of enlisted chiro- 
practors at the hands of medical officers as 
objectionable. 

As early as last fall Colonel Logic wrote the 
President urging that the Government take 
advantage of the service of the International 
Chiropractic ex-Servicemen’s League in the 
national emergency. An excerpt from his 
letter reads: 

“Those of us who served in the armed 
forces during the last World War know what 
chiropractic can do for the men in 
ice * * * how often servicemen a é 
flicted with spinal, sacroiliac, neuritis, and 
foot trouble which can be easily corrected by 
chiropractic.” 

The operation of jeeps, tanks, motorcycles, 
and armored cars in pre-war training maneu- 
vers last fall resulted in the hospitalization 
of scores of our soldiers. Parachutists and 
pilots also developed stiff necks, backaches, 
and various and sundry other ailments from 
their spine-jarring activities 

Upon hearing of the numerous casual 
stemming from maneuvers, a southern chir¢ 















practor lamented: “The ailments of most of 
our boys can be directly traced to the spine 
Subluxated vertebrae are compressing nerve 


trunks, shutting off nerve energy necessary 
for the best function of organs, muscles, and 
tissues. Too bad these men are forced to soak 
up medicines and swallow pills for days and 
sometimes weeks when a chiropractic adjust- 
ment would put them back on duty in a few 
hours.’ 

Several newspaper and magazine editorials 
have also attacked the medical monopoly of 
health service in the armed forces. In a full- 
page editorial in Liberty magazine, Bernarr 
McFadden wrote: 

“The death rate among the soldier boys suf- 
fering from pneumonia (1918) per- 





wan 24 
iS 0% ‘4 





cent. They were treated in accordance with 
the allopathic measures advocated by the 
medical system that controll the healing 
art in this country. Chiropr os - eS 





excluded from army camps claim 





m«< lity 
rate in the treatment of influenza « about 
2.1 percent.” 

Chiropractors cite that in the last 5 years 
out of 4,193 cases of influenza, 4,104 cases re- 
covered. In lobar pneumonia, of 364 
reported, 322 recovered. This is a recovery 
rate of 91.2 percent 

McFadden makes the startling no. e- 
ment that if chiropractic and osteopat had 
been universally used during the “flu” epi- 
demic of 1918 in the United States, at least 
450,000 lives would have been saved 

“Nothing should be too good for ir boys 
who are training for war,’ McFadden con- 
tinued “So-called serum protection from 


disease is not compulsory in the British Army, 
and our boys should also have the privilege 
of re l 

The Chiropractic Cc 


jecting this 


rps is ready 





First District of Mississippi Scene of Two 
Greatest Events in History of Electric 
Power Development — Remarks of 


David E. Lilienthal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 16, 1942 


Mr. RANKIN of Mississip}] M1 
Speaker, Members of Congress, and 
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rs throughout the country have cred- 
it me with being one of the fathers, 
or original of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, and also of rural elec- 
trification. I do not deny the “soft im- 
peachments”; I have occupied the same 
position in the House with reference to 
the creation and development of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority that Senator 
Norris, of Nebraska, has in the Senate. 
I was co-author with him of the bill 
creating the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
and I have led the fight for rural electri- 
fication here in the House. I am proud 
of that record; I have done my best, and 
I am delighted with the results. 

The T. V. A. began the operation of its 
power distribution program in my home 
town of Tupelo, Miss. It has been a 


sponsors, 


glorious succt If that policy, estab- 
lished by the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
could be extended to the whole country, it 
would be the greatest economic blessing 
that has ever come to the masses of the 








American people—and especially to the 
farmers of the Nation. 
I also call attention to the fact that 
he rural ¢ rification program was be- 
un in the district I have the honor to 
resent I organized cooperative pow- 
f every county in the 
a ! them started to building 
1 p ] s, with the help of the 
. Vie re than a year before the 
I l I ion Administration was 
he Rural Electrification Ad- 
n n d the program that 
v I O oO} n n there 
C ] I ric ] I 
1 000 farm |] les 
I } ( I are removy d the 
R. I i t S to mil- 
! f years. In 
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in A t farmers can al 
I< pay 
4 t 1 gral d me to ex- 
t I I tt following 
x k . David 
E. I ntl n ¢ rd of 
DD T y Au- 
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é v the « f Tuy I e 
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I ion J e 1934 
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County Association. For years it was always 
accepted as gospel that a farmers’ cooperative 
could not run an electricity system, and that 
electric service to the farmers, except in a 
very limited way, couldn’t be made to pay its 
way. Alcorn County and its fine membership 
and directors showed the world that it could. 
And so a Mississippi county and its farm- 
ers and townspeople can take the credit for 
the beginning of farm electrification in the 
United States on a national scale, for it was 
the Tennessee Valley Authority’s experience 
with the people in Alcorn and other nearby 
counties that was responsible for the crea- 
tion, some 2 years later, of the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration to carry to the 
country as a whole what the folks in your 
Mississippi communities did here, and Rural 
Electrification Administration has been doing 
a big job carrying on that work in almost 
every State. Mississippians can remember 
with pride: The Nation-wide electrification of 
farms by means of cooperatives began right 
here in this State 
Mississippi has contributed others “firsts” 
to the Tennessee Valley Authority program. 
The first community to pay off its entire 
electric-system indebtedness was the Alcorn 
County Electric Mem! p Association, after 








mbershi 








only 5 years of operation, a the two first 
contractors for Tennessee illey Authority 
power to reduce their rates below the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authorit; I tick rates were 
both in Mississippi—Tupe and Alcorn 


Count 

he critical importance of 
lifeblood of war 
1 declared that 


Pointing out t 
electric power as “tne 


production,” M1 

















the vast T. V. A. public power system— 
a partnership between national and local 
governments and cooperatives—is a 
source of the strength needed for ulti- 
mate \ é nce of Missis- 
sippl towns and coop es, he said 
were examp! of the strength which 
has been built up in communi- 
ties through their home-owned power 
stems 
Here in Tupelo, whicl ned fame as the 
first town t j bute Te ee Valley Au- 
thority pow I ve at I tem which 
has been eminently suc which has not 
only doubled the value of it properties, re- 
duced residential. comm l, and industrial 
rat paid off much of its long-term debt, 
! to nce the cause of 
t Un S es in the by distributing 
excess gs t ustomers in the form 
of Defense bonds and stamps 
Other distributor cooperative associa- 
tions, and municipalities which com- 
menced operations back in those early days 


of power on a huge 
estab- 
evidences of 
las been du- 
ater vintage. 
these troubled 


whe 


n public distribution 
scale was still in its infancy, have 
lished fine records which ars 
strength, and their experience |! 
plicated by other systems of a 1 


Of course, our finances in 






times are not ovr main concern; we are en- 
aged 1 a struggle which we must win or 
neither our finances nor a hcst of other 
hings will have much meé ing in our fu- 
ture But good financial condition in our 


cities and towns is one evidence of strength, 





strength which we will need to withstand 
the shocks of war and the adjustments 

erward For the savings of millions of 
doll in power bills, and the profits of 
t nessee Valley Authority communi- 
ties it now run int many millions— 
these are benefits that y right here in 
Tupelo, in Aberdeen, in Corinth, and the 





many other communities of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority public power system. 
These profits have not bs drained off to 
distant financial centers; they are here, to 
fortify the stayi l driving power of 
your own communiti at a time when the 
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Nation needs this very strength at the base 
of the pyramid of our country’s life. 

Take any community in the State of Mis- 
sissippi utilizing Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity power and you will see how local dis- 
tribution of power from the Tennessee River 
works out at such a time as this, and what 
it will mean in helping to absorb the shock 


of after-war adjustment. Take a com- 
munity like Tupelo, for example, or Co- 


lumbus, Starkville, Corinth—any one of the 
many Mississippi communities distributing 
Tennessee Valiey Authority power to their 
citizens. Such a community has made great 
savings in power bills, savings that went 
into the pockets of its citizens, thus creat- 
ing purchasing power for such other things 
as home building, education of the children, 
and now for Defense bonds and stamps. The 
savings have been large, $1,682,000 for con- 
sumers in cities and towns, for electric rates 
were cut drastically, more than half in some 
instances. Not only power savings, but 
large surpluses in earnings have been built 
up—more than half a million dollars; the 
debts of the power systems are being paid 
off; depreciation reserves set up; taxes being 
paid by the public power systems into the 
cities’ general funds. All these things are 
done under local public management, and 
under a contract with the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority, as the supplier of power at 
wholesale. 





Luxembourg 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SOL BLOOM 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 17, 1942 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
orD, I include the following letter from 
His Excellency Joseph Bech, Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of Luxembourg, a short 
biographical sketch of Mr. Bech, and an 
address delivered by His Excellency be- 
fore the Committee on Foreign Affairs on 
Wednesday, June 3, 1942: 

LEGATION DU GRAND DuCHY 
DE LUXEMBOURG, 
We D. C., June 9, 1942. 
The Honorable Sor BLoom 
Chairman, Committee on Foreign 
Congress of the United States 

My Dear Mr. BLoom: I am enclosing here- 
with a sketch of the remarks I addressed 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs last 
Wednesday 

I take this occasion to say again how very 
pleased I was at the cordial reception ex- 
tended to me by the members of your com- 
mittee, and I ask you, on my behalf, kindly 
to express to them my most sincere appreci- 
ation for their frie interest. 

I deeply value the honor you do me and 
the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg by print- 
ing in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, my un- 
pretentious remarks on the position of my 
little-known country 

With my very best personal regards and 
thanks to you, Mr. Chairman, for having 
made it possible for me to meet your com- 
mittee, I am 

Yours sincer 


hington 


Affairs, 


vabht 
luiy 


ly, 
Jos. BECH. 


LUXEMBOURG’S MINISTER OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS, 
JOSEPH BECH 

Mr. Joseph Bech, who is now visiting Wash- 

ington, is no r to those who have par- 


tran 
peviall 


















































































ticipated in meetings of the League of Na- 
tions, in disarmament conferences, the Lon- 
don Economic Conference, or other world as- 
semblies of the first rank. 

Jut now in his early fifties, Mr. Bech has 
had political and State experience seldom 
vouchsafed to other statesmen during a life- 
time of service. For more than a decade he 
was Prime Minister of Luxembourg, and Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs, during which time 
Mr. Bech guided the Grand Ducal ship of state 
through the stormy waters of post-war 
Europe, and the great world depression of 
the thirties. With such a firm hand did he 
hold the rudder that during the whole time 
of his office he achieved the feat of maintain- 
ing not only a balanced budget, but begin- 
ning each new fiscal year with a handsome 
unexpended surplus from the year before. 
Under his regime there was neither poverty 
nor unemployment. While Mr. Pierre Du- 
pong, then Luxembourg’s Secretary of the 
Treasury. was directly responsible for much 
of this, it is uncontestably true that Mr. 
Bech’s management of the country as a 
whole made this continuingly possible. Mr. 
Bech resigned as Prime Minister a couple of 
years before the outbreak of war, as Time 
said: “Because he thought he had held the 
job long enough,” but he retained his 
portfolio as Minister of Foreign Affairs in 
the new and present cabinet of his de- 
voted friend and schoolmate Pierre Dupong. 
Mr. Bech has thus been responsible for his 
country’s foreign policy for well-nigh 17 
years. The forthright honest and trans- 
parent clarity of his conduct in this diffi- 
cult and delicate task is no doubt among 
the prime reasons for the confidence which 
the United States, England, and other 
countries gave to Luxembourg during the 
years before the German invasion, and con- 
tinued to extend to government and people 
since. 

For many months before the invasion, Mr. 
Bech and his colleagues realized that no reli- 
ance whatsoever could be placed in the most 
solemn promises or engagements of Adolf 
Hitler and the German Reich, and in full 
understanding with their sovereign they 
made the hard decision in advance; to 
spurn whatsoever offers, promises, or guar- 
anties Hitler might make at the moment 
of invasion, and boldly to link the fate of 
Luxembourg to that of the, Allies by call- 
ing upon them for assistance—already pledged 
under the Treaty of London—and to set up 
the legal Government of Luxembourg in an 
allied land. This decision was executed with- 
out hesitation during the da'vn of May 10, 
1940, and Mr. Bech and his collaborators 
have never for a moment wavered. 

Mr. Bech joined the Prime Minister and 
other members of the Government in Paris 
on May 10, 1940, but was soon forced to quit 
that city by the advent of the Germans, after 
which the sovereign and her government 
remained for some months in Portugal. 
Then Mr. Bech went to London, where he has 
remained until now. Accompanying their 
Royal Highnesses, the Grand Duchess, and 
the Prince Consort Felix in an airplane from 
London, Mr. Bech arrived for his first visit 
to the United States on May 22, 1942. 

Representing the best of Luxembourg’s 
spirit and traditions it is inevitable that Mr. 
Bech should be a convinced and sincere dem- 
ocrat. More than a decade ago he was work- 
ing with great diligence for the eventual abo- 
lition of customs frontiers between Luxem- 
bourg and as many European countries as 
would join up in the ideas set forth by him 
and his friends in the so-called Oslo group, 
thus anticipating a movement which, while 
shattered at the time, now seems likely to be 
one of the important stones in the fabric of 
the new world after our victory. 
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ADDRESS BY HIS EXCELLENCY THE MINISTER OF 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS OF LUXEMBOURG, JOSEPH 
BECH, BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN 
AFFAIRS, WEDNESDAY, JUNE 3, 1942 
On many occasions I have been asked how 

it was possible that a little country like 

Luxembourg, which many consider only an 

artificial creation of European diplomacy, 

could resist the formidable Nazi pressure with 
such unflinching tenacity. 

It is precisely because Luxembourg is not an 
artificial country but a national reality, a liv- 
ing continu'‘ty of a cultural and political per- 
sonality founded on the passionate love of 
the Luxembourgers for their homeland, and 
on their determined will to remain inde- 
pendent and free from foreign domination. 

In the heart of a continent whose political 
structure has been brought about by force of 
arms, little Luxembourg maintains, as if by 
a miracle, its national and political individu- 
ality and independence, based not on strength 
but on right. Its right to independent ex- 
istence is twofold. On the one hand it de- 
volves from the international treaties that 
are the pledge of its continued independence; 
on the other hand this right is derived from 
factors independent of the will or wishes of 
other powers—factors of an intrinsic char- 
acter with deep historical and psychological 
roots, and which may best be summed up in 
the expression “individuality.” 

Through four centuries of Burgundian, 
Spanish, Austrian, and French domination 
up to the Treaty of Vienna, Luxembourg never 
lost this distinctive individuality that sepa- 
rated it from its conquerors and from its 
neighbors alike. For centuries Luxembourg, 
and above all the stronghold that gave it ts 
1ame, was the object and the victim of the 
covetousness of rival powers, and only at the 
cost of many adversities and painful terri- 
torial mutilations could it survive its rival- 
ries, finally to derive peaceful benefit from 
them. 

Surrounded by Germany, France, and Bel- 
gium, Luxembourg is neither German, 
French, nor Belgian, nor even a mixture of 
the three, but has an entirely distinctive 
physical, racial, and ethical character of its 
own. 

The Luxembourg language, albeit Germanic 
in origin, is as far from the present-day Ger- 
man as, for instance, Dutch. German and 
French, both taught in the schools, are for- 
eign languages to the Luxembourger, no mat- 
ter how well he may speak them 

Luxembourg’s national individuality was 
given a definite political framework in 1815. 
The statesmen who at the Congress of 
Vienna, out of the former Duchy of Luxem- 
bourg, formed an independent grand duchy 
and granted it to the King of the Nether- 
lands, had certainly no intention of sanc- 
tioning in the international political sphere 
this century-old Luxembourg ethnical indi- 
viduality. Just as On many previous occa- 
sions in the course of centuries, Luxembourg 
served merely as a counter with which to 
adjust the distribution of prizes. 

The London Treaty of April 18, 1839, 
strengthened the juridicial position of the 
grand duchy by the guaranty given by the 
great powers to the maintenance of the pres- 


ent frontiers and the independence of the 
country. 

A dangerous military mortgage in the 
fortress of Luxembourg garrisoned by the 


Germanic confederation still continued to 
endanger the independence of the country. 
This was to disappear some 30 years later, 
thanks to the Treaty of London of May 11, 
1867, by which Europe, anxious to abolish a 
permanent source of conflict, ordered the dis- 
mantling of the fortress and established the 
neutrality and independence of the grand 
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duchy under the collective guaranty of the 
Signatory powers 

When war broke out in 1914, Luxembourg 
had enjoyed half a century of unprecedented 
prosperity in its political independence. Its 
neutrality was then violated by Germany, 
and for 4 years Luxembourg, by fault 
of its own, Was under occupation by German 
troops. 

The fact that at the peace conference the 
question of Luxembourg’s independence was 


no 


not even raised indicates to what extent this 
had become an established historic fact 
When, in spite of solemn undertakings to 
respect our neutrality, Germany again in- 
vaded our country, the sovereign and her 


government left for France to defend, wit 


h 
the aid of the Allies, Luxembourg’s rights 
against armed aggression Since then the 
Luxembourg neutrality belongs to the past. 

The appeal for assistance sent n the 
morning of May 10, 1940, to France and Eng- 
land was followed by the formation of a Lux- 


embourg legion on French soil. At the time 
of the French capitulation over 2,000 Luxem- 
bourgers who managed to leave their invaded 
country, were still enrolled. Subsequent 
events—the terms of the German-French 
armistice—put an end to this Luxembourg 
contribution to the Allied forces, and they 
were prevented from fighting in the Allied 
cause, like their compatriots, 3,000 of whom 
fell with the Allied armies in France during 
the last war 

Although the treaties obliged their Govern- 
ment to official neutrality, neutrality was ex- 
cluded from the minds and hearts of the 
Luxembourg people with their deep-seated 
old hatred of all that Prussianism and nazi- 
ism stand for. 

In spite of the necessarily limited scope of 
its present military contribution to the 
common cause, Luxembourg is recognized as 
an ally in the common struggle by the 
powers at war with the Axis, with all the 
rights and duties that this implies. It fol- 
lows naturally that Luxembourg considers 
itself in a state of war with Germany, Italy, 
and Japan. 

The very fact of the recognition, as an ally, 
of the smallest country in Europe, at a time 


when the Reich declares that the country 
has ceased to exist, is a pledge for the reestab- 
lishment of the independence of the grand 
duchy, and symbolic of the high aspirations 
and disinterested aims of the great democra- 
cies. 

But in the Europe of tomorrow after the 
defeat of Germany, will small countries like 


Luxembourg have the right to live 

It may interest you to know the point of 
view of the representative of the small 
allied countries on these questions—of a 
country which is in no way prepared to re- 
nounce its right to live after this war 

The official Allied answer is of c 
down in the Atlantic charter in genera 

As to the right of existence of 
tries, I cannot do better than quote the words 
oi President Roosevelt: “We believe that any 





} 
small coun- 


nationality, no matter how small, has the in- 
herent right to its own nationhood.” 

These words of President Roosevelt and 
other similar expressions of Mr. Churchill 
form the backbone of the resistance of the 
small subjugated peoples on the Continent 

Unofficially there are some who claim that 
even in a new world based on the rule of ri 


international policies will continue to | 4 


game of power, and that small, weak, defense- 


less nations would continue in the world to 
be a menace to themselves as well as to othe! 

They must not continue to be a temptation 
for potential aggressors. In other words, the 


price to be paid for stabilized peace in a new 
Europe is the disappearance of the smal 
nations. 
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It would certainly be a strange new world 
for which we are fighting, where the eventual 
victims of the beasts of prey must be sacri- 
ficed to prevent their being devoured. 

For my country, as for other small coun- 
tries, what matters is not so much the ques- 
tion of being devoured by this or that par- 
ticular animal, but not being devoured at all. 
Would it not be more logical and more ac- 
ceptable from a moral] point of view, and also 
more efficient, to draw the beast’s fangs? 

The condition sine qua non of an assured 
European peace is the complete, controlled, 
and permanent disarmament of Germany. I 


have heard it said that this is impossible. 
But it is possible. It would have been pos- 
ble after the last war if the will to do i 


had been there. I can tell you one thing, and 
that is: You may be sure that at this very 
moment Germany has already prepared her 
I to disarm the whole world in the event 
o! victorious 

Let us rget the 
disarmed Germany of some 70,000,000 in- 
habitants will always be a greater menace 
to Europe than the so-called small nations. 
I say deliberately the so-called small na- 
Indeed, what standards are we to 
to judge a nation small and defense- 
this blitzkrieg era, when nations 
lieved themselves strong and suf- 
ned were unable to resist the sur- 
whom 


her being 
fact that even a 


never ft 


ply 





less in 
which b 


ficiently 





to 





pris of an aggressor, no 
principle, no law is sacred? Was Poland a 
small ’ Was France a defenseless, 
small J » And who would dare to say, 
with the k wledge we now possess, that 
France's collapse was caused by the fact that 
between her and Germany there were Hol- 
land, B um, and Luxemburg—three small, 
neutral cour es 


+ of 
at 


Is it not evident moment of the 
war that the Axis Powers had prepared their 


this 









tack for many years—not to swallow small 

tempting morsel urrounding them, but to 

conquer empire 1d to achieve world domi- 
na , 

The true fact is that each one of the free 

ce-loving countries, whether strong or 

now fighting the Axis Powers had at 

one time or another during the period since 

the Manchukuo affair remained neutral in the 

face of flagrant aggression against another 
country 


of solidarity between 
a solidarity oper- 
the face of aggression 


of all neutrality, which 


Rat 








is the ssent troubles, than the 
exist untries. The League of 
Na uld have organized this 
olidarity, tl collective security, did not 
su ed. The c ses of this failure are mani- 
f e chief being that the member states 
of I 1e We nt ble to approach the 
vital problems which the League had to solve 
fi a supernaticnal point of view 
Th Le e failed because the member 
€ f e Le were hinkiz on na- 
n 
rhe iture of Europe depends on its readi- 
to organize a union of nations, where 
mu ‘ lling sacrific ome par 
c t a 4 id military iude- 
e f i « 1e cOmmunity 
I r f Eu e is re » unite—at 
le é n 
I } I 1 Say r that 
Hitle x monstrous 
t ern € ervitude of 
! G ter would have be- 
come a dangerous thre precisely because 
tl N propos for the ec mic unifica- 
t fE e mee ) I extent, the in- 
f e ti é mic eed 
I € erdependence « natior 
is } r t f Europ I ns 
n more Tt I perity of Europe is 
inaty t a 











The peace of Versailles did not sufficiently 
recognize the predominance of economic fac- 
tors in the modern world. Protective tariffs 
multiplied. Where before the war Europe 
comprised 26 customs units, after Versailles 
there were 35. The lack of economic bal- 
ance before the war was complete with all 
its fatal consequences—world crises, mone- 
tary troubles, stock-market slumps, the 
nightmare of masses of unsold stocks, and, 
above all, unemployment. The reactions of 
such factors in the social and political 
sphere are too evidently a contributory cause 
of war for us to return to the same faults. 

At the height of the world economic crisis 
Briand attempted, at Geneva, to build the 
United States of Europe. But Europe did 
not want it. 

In the midst of the economic crisis in a 
chaotic Europe, there tiny state— 
Luxembourg—whose surface on the map you 
can cover with one of your fingers, which 
resisted just as well, and better, than many 
a larger power. 


was a 


This illustrates the strength of our eco- 
nomic structure and proves its vitality. 
Luxembourg certainly fulfills, beyond any 


doubt, this first condition to be satisfied by 
members of a European economic union. 

In a century of independence, established 
by the great powers granted to her in London 
in 1839, the Luxembourg people enjoyed, 
under a liberal and perhaps the most pro- 
gressive social legislation in Europe, a stand- 
ard of well-being and material happiness not 
attained by many larger nations 

Add to this the passionate will of this peo- 
ple to remain a free and independent nation— 
which finds its expression in the total and 
stubborn resistance to the cruel Nazi oppres- 
sor—and you have combined all the factors 
which justify the right of a people to inde- 
pendent existence, however small it might be. 


Because we are good Luxemburgers we 
want to be good Europeans. We are ready 
to renounce as much of our national sov- 


ereignty as the new international structure 
may require of European nations for the com- 
mon good. This is the only way to salvation, 
however painful such a sacrifice might appear. 

The European Continent after the war will 
undoubtedly be in such a horrible state of 
impoverishment that only the most drastic 
remedies will be able to rest6re its prosperity. 
I speak here of material needs without even 
considering the mental and moral upheaval. 
Hitler's rule will not end without leaving its 
mark on Europe. On the other hand we must 
not forget that the pre-war political institu- 
tions on the Continent had lost a good deal 
of their authority, and that neither capital- 
ism, liberalism, nor socialism had succeeded 
isses since 1918 
in spite of victory. Even if a European eco- 
nomic union is not a panacea for all the ills 
from which our society suffers, such a union 
will, at least, provide the only possible frame- 
work for the introduction of successful politi- 
cal and social reforms 

Briand did not succeed in building up at 
Geneva this European union. The time had 


not yet come. Many here in the United 
States of America, at that time, thought that 
the United States of Europe could only mean 
an organism built up against them. Today 
I think that the same United States of Amer- 
ica will ask us and help us, in their own in- 


to extinguish the incendiary centers 
world ablaze 
trialization of 


terests, 
which have so repeatedly set 


Facing the increasing indu 


the 


other covntries, what would be the influence 
and the fate of European continental na- 
tions if still in incomprehensive and egoistic 
isolation 

This war has proved to what extent the 
fate of Britain is united with that of conti- 
nental Europe, and Bri‘ain has shown what 


our old Europe owes to that unconquerable 
there is another fa 


cannot but have an 


capital fact 
the 





influence on 
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cooperation of the European nations. There 
is Germany. And Germany cannot be ex- 
cluded from the European community. Even 
disarmed, and if possible split up, these 
70,000,000 Germans, in spite of the pious 
wishes of some people, will not so soon change 
their spots. At any rate, the generations 
formed in the formidable Hitler mold will be 
unable to do so. And all the forces of the 
Continent, combined with those of Britain, 
will be needed to watch them and to check 
their unruly appetites. 

I am aware of the tremendous obstacles 
which obstruct our way. I hear already the 
sarcastic comments of the political and eco- 
nomic experts who will treat as Utopian this 
plan of an economically united Europe. 

One aspect of the problem of Europe’s uni- 
fication which strikes many people is the idea 
that the nations of the future European 
community—strong and weak—will have to 


sacrifice this or that attribute of their sov- 
ereignty. 
May I recall in this connection a recent 


but already forgotten example. In June 1940 
the British Government made their French 
Allies an offer of a common citizenship. Any- 
one knowing the history and conceptions of 
the British people would have considered 
such a proposal as Utopian and inconceivable 
before this offer became a fact. Why then was 
this offer made? In order to maintain Brit- 
ish-French solidarity in face of a common 
morta] dange! 

If such restrictions to national sovereignty 
are considered necessary to win the war, why 
not make similar concessions to win the 
peace? 

Nevertheless, the idea of economic federa- 
tion and the cooperation of free democratic 
nations, inspired by the same ideals, is 
spreading 

The recent and very important agreements 
between the Czechoslovak and Polish Gov- 
ernments, as well as those between the Greek 
and Yugoslav Governments, have opened the 


read. They may well constitute the germ 
cell from which will emerge the organiza- 


tion not only of eastern but central Europe. 

For the past hundred years my country has 
had the practical experience of customs 
unions—first with Germany and since the 
last war with our good neighbor and friend 
Belgium. 

For 75 years the economic life of the grand 
duchy had been directed toward the German 
outlets and had developed under the agri- 
cultural and industrial protectionism of the 
Reich. Suddenly, after the last war, Lux- 
embourg had to close the doors in the east 
and to open new ones in the west—had to 
look out for new outlets in an overpopulated 
country, and try to maintain its production 
with a little protection for industry and none 
for agriculture 

In spite of all that, the Belgo-Luxembourg 
economic union has shown good results. 

This was in pre-war Europe—an encourag- 
ing example showing that there is no diffi- 
culty which cannot be surmounted when 
reason and good will prevail 

In spite of its economic fate being.succes- 
sively united to that of two of its neighbors, 
Luxembourg was able to maintain its com- 
plete political independence, and the national 
sentiment of the Luxembourg people is such 
that it has successfully resisted all German 
efforts of absorption, whether by cajolery or 
oppression 

The fact that a small country surrounded 
by strong neighbors has been able to con- 
serve its own individuality, is certainly an 
encouragement to other small peoples who 
might fear for their individuality when part 
of a European organization 


I may say that it needed 3 years of labori- 
ous negotiations to establish the Belgo- 
Luxembourg Economic Union. Imagine then 


the time—10 years or even more—which will 
be necessary for armistice or peace con= 
ference to give a solution for the infinitely 


the 











wider and more complex problems of the re- 
organization of Europe and the world. 

Obviously it would be easier for the peace 
conference once again to change the map of 
Europe to a mere political plan, than to set 
about the task of reconstruction by means 
of a supernational organization of a Europe 
in chaos, bled white by war and revolution 

The statesmen of Versailles thought po- 
litically in the old frontier mentality. Those 
who will have the responsibility of framing 
a new order for the world that will insure 
peace—an economic, social, and military 
peace—for generations of humanity, cannot 
close their eyes to the fact that political 
considerations after this war must be out- 
weighed by hard and inflexible economic 
facts. 





We Protect Labor at Bonneville—Review 
of Labor Legislation Past 10 Years 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. MARTIN F. SMITH 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 17, 1942 


Mr. SMITH of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the most meritorious 
provisions contained in the proposed 
amendments to the Bonneville Act is 
that dealing with the rights of labor. 
I am inserting at this point in 
the REcorD my comments made during 
the recent hearings before the Senate 
and House subcommittees on which I 
have the honor to be serving, and the 
statement of M. H. Hedges, director of 
research, International Brotherhood of 
Electrical Workers, which reviews the 
beneficial labor legislation which we have 
enacted during the past 10 years: 

From STATEMENT OF HON. MARTIN F. SMITH 


I believe that the employment provisions 
that are proposed in this bill are to the best 
interests of the Government and will make 
the Columbia Power Administration a fair 
employer. The arrangements are novel but 
not without precedent. They will permit the 
continuation, in utilities that are acquired, 
of existing employee relationships when such 
relationships are equitable and practical. 

I think that is also a humane provision, be- 
cause there is no reason why, if these em- 
ployees of the private companies have been 
faithful and are efficient, competent, and if 
there is a change of ownership and these 
properties are acquired by the Bonneville Ad- 
ministration, these people should all be dis- 
missed and discharged. That, of course, I 
think would be a grave miscarriage of jus- 
tice, which we are seeking to prevent under 
this act, to protect those people and also 
to insure that there shall be fair and ami- 
cable relationships between the Administra- 
tion and the employees at all times, and 
fair dealing. That they will have the benefit 
of the labor legislation which we have en- 
acted in Congress, which has met with such 
widespread approval by the American peo- 
ple—this humanitarian legislation to protect 
the wage earner and grant to him the same 
right to be heard and to speak in regard 
to wages, hours, and working conditions as 
the employer has always had in the past, 
but which until recently the employee did 
not possess, but which Congress has vested 
in labor in recent years. We want that to 
continue under the Bonneville Act, and that 
is the purpose of this provision. 


STATEMENT OF M. H. HEDGES, DIRECTOR OF RE- 
SEARCH, INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF 
ELECTRICAL WORKERS 


Mr. Hences. My name is M. H. Hedges. I 
am director of research, International Broth- 
erhood of Electrical Workers, 1200 Fifteenth 
Street NW., Washington, D. C. 

Mr. Chairman and gentleman, I am here 
as a representative of the Columbia Power 
Trades Council, an organization representa- 
tive of all the union workers on Grand Coulee 
and Bonneville projects. I act as technical 
adviser and legislative representative of the 
Columbia Power Trades Council, and I may 
add that I am technical adviser to the Ten- 
nessee Valley Trades and Labor Council. 

I am authorized by the Columbia Power 
Trades Council to support the bill in ques- 
tion, designated as Senate bill 2430, Seventy- 
seventh Congress, second yession, and I am 
here primarily to approve of and commend 
section 2, paragraph A of the Senate bill 
2430. Reduced to its lowest terms, this pro- 
vision grants collective bargaining rights to 
the mechanics working on the Bonneville and 
Grand Coulee projects. 

The Columbia Power Trades Council was 
organized in January 1941. Approximately 
35 labor organizations, including State fed- 
erations of labor and the building-trades 
councils and local unions, are affiliated with 
the Columbia Power Trades Council. The 
president of the council is D. E. Nickerson, 
executive secretary of the Oregon State Fed- 
eration of Labor. The vice president is James 
A. Taylor, president of the Washington State 
Federation of Labor. The secretary and 
treasurer is O. G. Harbak, international rep- 
resentative of the International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers. 

The Columbia Power Trades Council for 
lows the general pattern of the Tennessee 
Valley Trades and Labor Council, of course, 
with local and regional variations. It is a 
unio: of unions with power, with flexibility, 
and with responsibility. May I point out to 
you, gentlemen that both the Tennessee Val- 
ley Trades Council and the Columbia Power 
Trades Council are an effort of union leaders 
to build a lasting organization capable of 
serving these great Government corporations 
that are represented by the Tennessee Valley 
Authority and the Bonneville and Grand 
Coulee projects. These councils give all the 
advantages of craft unionism plus the ad- 
vantages of industrial unionism. They pre- 
serve craft lines and inculcate the fine ideals 
of workmen for which crafts are noted, and 
at the same time they present compactness, 
centrality, and flexibility of organization nec- 
essary to getting work done with dispatch. 
The idea of the council is to enable manage- 
ment to talk to a single representative of all 
the various unions and to deal with a single 
business head so that work may be achieved 
with dispatch. 

The Tennessee Valley Trades and Labor 
Council is no longer an experiment. It is an 
effective instrumentality of production and 
advances sound labor relations. It is ex- 
pected with assurance that the Columbia 
Power Trades Council will attain to this ob- 
jective in a much shorter time than the 
Tennessee Valley Authority agency 

Recently a former colleague of yourselves, 
Senator James P. Pope, Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority Director, had this to say about 
relations with labor on the Tennessee Valley. 
I quote Senator Pope as of May 5, 1942: 

“When the war came on this agency was 
given the task of greatly increasing its pro- 
gram for war purposes. It has been doing 
an amazing job of construction and opera- 
tion to meet the needs of war industries in 
this region. It has speeded up the schedule 
for the completion of all the dams author- 
ized during peacetime and is building a num- 
ber of new dams principally for power. The 
number of employees of the Authority has 
been increased to about 35,000 and its appro- 
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priations have been increased several times 
over. 

“In all this work the relations between 
management and labor have played a vital 
part. There are no strikes, lock-outs, or labor 
difficulties in the Tennessee Valley to hamper 
the war program. There is no unused capac- 
ity in any Tennessee Valley Authority plant. 
During the entire program of the Authority 
there has never been an interruption of work 
of such a character as to delay the construc- 
tion schedule. The principle cof collective 
bargaining has always been recognized and 
acted upon in all labor relationships. 

“There have been differences of opinion, 
of course. This is a healthy condition. Rep- 
resentatives of both sides have sat around 
the conference table and have frankly pre- 
sented their views and their interests, but 
no differences have arisen that could not and 
were not resolved.” 

It is this kind of relationship that true 
collective bargaining attains. It is this kind 
of relationship that we hope to bring about 
on the great Northwest project if collective 
bargaining is permitted and this bill passes. 
May I add on this point, as technical adviser 
to the Columbia Power Trades Council, that 
I have striven to get a universal pattern of 
union-management cooperation on all these 
great power projects under the guidance of 
the Federal Government. 

During the last 15 years the Federal Con- 
gress passed five major acts relating to labor 
relations which certainly represent a national 
labor policy. The Railway Labor Act heads 
this list. It gets its significance from the 
fact that it sets up a system of labor relations 
in the basic transportation industry—an in- 
dustry which affects the life of every citizen 
in the Nation. If you recall, one of the gen- 
eral purposes of the Railway Labor Act was 
to “forbid any limitation upon freedom of 
association among employees or any denial, 
as a condition of employment or otherwise, 
of the right of employees to join a labor 
organization.” 

Far more fundamental in its philosophical 
approach to labor relations is the so-called 
Norris-LaGuardia Act, which strictly defines 
and limits the jurisdiction of courts sitting 
in equity. It is sometimes called the anti- 
injunction bill 

This paragraph taken from the Norris-La- 
Guardia Act surely represents a restatement 
of fundamental national policy in reference 
to collective bargaining 

“Whereas under prevailing economic condi- 
tions, developed with the aid of governmental 
authority for owners of property to organize 
in the corporate and other forms of owner- 
ship association, the individual unorganized 
worker is commonly helpless to exercise 
actual liberty of contract and to protect his 
freedom of labor and thereby to obtain ac- 
ceptable terms and conditions of employ- 
ment; wherefore, though he should be free to 
decline to associate with his fellows, it is 
necessary that he have full freedom of asso- 
ciation, self-organization and designation of 
representatives of his own choosing, to nego- 
tiate the terms and conditions | 
ment, and that he shali be free from the inter- 
ference, restraint, or coercion of employers 
of labor, or their agents, in the designs n of 
such representatives or in self-organization 





or in other concerted activities for the pur- 
pose of collective bargaining or other mutual 
aid or protection; therefore, the followir 

definitions of, and limitati upon, t lris- 


diction and authority of the courts of the 
United States are hereby enacted 
Please note that the clause “ 


organized worker is commonly h 





ercise actual liberty of contract ot 
his freedom of labor” is a ion 
from Chief Justice Taft in one of his de- 
cisions. So we may say that the Norris-La- 
Guardia Act as an epoch-making pronounce- 


ment is bipartisan. 
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With the Railway Labor Act and the Norris- 
LaGuardia Act as its predecessors, there was 
but a step to the enactment of the National 
Labor Relations Act, which has for its pur- 
pose to diminish the causes of labor disputes 
burdening or obstructing interstate and for- 
eign commerce. The clear line of evolution 
in the concept of iabor relations may be 
traced in this quotation from the National 
Labor Relations Act: 

“The inequality of bargaining power be- 
tween employees who do not possess full free- 
dom of association or actual liberty of con- 
tract, and employers who are organized in the 
corporate or other forms of ownership asso- 
ciation substantially burdens and affects the 
flow of commerce.” 

From these major laws have stemmed other 
important laws defining labor policy, includ- 
ing the Wagner-Peyser Act, which establishes 


the United States Employment Service with- 
in certain limitations, and the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938, which is virtually the 





minimum-wage law for all workers and also 
establishes maximum hours of work 

In view of this national labor policy it 
seems to us unthinkable that the Congress, 
the guardian of the democratic tradition, 
should expect any other suggestion or peti- 
workers of the Columbia 
Power Trades Council, except the one I am 
now presenting, asking for collective-bargain- 


tion from the 


ing rights and for the materialization of this 
efficient, democratic, and productive plan of 
employee relations on the great Northwest 
project 


Senator OverTON. Are all of the employees 





of the Bonneville and Grand Coulee Dams 
connected with the Columbia Power Trades 
Council? 

Mr. HEDGES. That is right. I could give you 
a list of them 

Senator OvEeRTON. Do they operate as a 
c ed shop? 

Mr. Hepces. That question has not arisen, 
Mr. Chairma! The council provides repre- 
sentati f every kind of labor organization 
that operates « the Grand Coulee and on 
the Columbia 

Mr MITH. Does that include office workers 
and cl 1 workers and bookkeepers? 

Mr IEDGES. Yes 

Mr. SmiTrH. They are all represented? 

Mr. Hepces. That is right 

s r OverTON. It is not necessary to be 

ffiliated wi ny organized labor group to 
obtain emplcyme! is it? 

Mr. HEDGEs. N Our people are not affili- 

ted with ¢ f them 

Mr. Donp! TI re de I unions 
one ca d y 
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Mr. Hepces. No strikes. 

Senator Overton. None at any time? 

Mr. Hepces. I do not know about at any 
time, but there have been no major inter- 
ferences with work. 

Senator Overton. There have been no major 
ones? 

Mr. Hepces. That is right. 

Mr. SmITH. Mr. Hedges, can you state how 
long ago it was that the Tennessee Valley 
Trades Council was organized? 

Mr. Hepces. About 5 years ago. Five out of 
the nine years of the existence of the T. V. A. 

Mr. SmiTH. And during that period there 
have been no strikes or interferences with 
work, or labor trouble there at all? 

Mr. Hepces. That is right. And I believe 
that management was as partial to this form 
of labor relations as labor on the T. V. A. 

Mr. Smiru. I feel certain that the Columbia 
Power Trades Council will be equally as suc- 
cessful 

Mr. HepceEs. I thank you for that remark. 

Senator Bone. Mr. Chairman, we have a 
short witness here, Mr. David Levine, who will 
only take 5 or 10 minutes. May we put him 
on now? 


Senator OVERTON. Yes. 





Reclamation 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HENRY C. DWORSHAK 


IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 17, 1942 


Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. Speaker, 40 
years ago today, on June 17, 1902, the 
Reclamation Act was approved by the 
Congress, providing for the establish- 
ment of a fund from public-land receipts, 
to construct irrigation works and to re- 
claim arid lands. Today the population, 
dependent upon Federal reclamation op- 
erations, now exceeds 1,000,000 persons, 
with approximately 75,000 irrigated 
farms in 15 States. There are now 53 
projects and divisions of projects oper- 
ated by the Bureau of Reclamation or 
water users; 22 projects are under con- 
struction, and 10 are authorized on 
which construction has not started. 
When the current program is completed, 
there will be 7,116,074 acres receiving a 
supplemental water supply and 5,115,224 
receiving a full supply. Of this com- 
bined total Idaho will have 1,609,137 
acres. The major crops produced on ir- 
rigated farms, such as for , livestock, 
dairy products, sugar beets, and potatoes, 
do not conflict with those crops of which 
there are exportable surpluses. 

Since the reclamation fund was 
created the Bureau has completed the 
following construction: 161 storage and 


OF 


+ 
0) 
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liversion dams; 51 powerhouses 3,058 
buildings; 20,576 miles of canals, ditches, 
and drains; 88 miles of tunnels; 4,802 
miles of telephone lines; 301 miles of 
dikes: 6,337 flumes; 21,525 culverts; 13,912 
bridges; and 202,491 other irrigation 


structures. Reservoirs of the Bureau 
now have a combined capacity of 51,215,- 
000 acre-feet of water. On May 22, 1942, 
the total capacity of power plants in 


operation was 1,365,462 kilowatts, with 
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the ultimate capacity of existing plants, 
as well as those under construction and 
authorized, estimated at 5,000,000 kilo- 
watts. 

The total investment of Federal funds 
in projects under the Bureau of Recla- 
mation as of June 30, 1941, was $728,- 
135,820. Of the total construction 
charges due and payable on that date, 
97 percent had been repaid, as well as 99 
percent of the operation and mainte- 
nance charges. 

The Bureau of Reclamation is making 
valuable contributions to our war pro- 
gram through the development of power 
resources, the provision of water supplies 
for military and civilian populations, and 
the production of adequate food supplies 
on irrigated land. The use and coOnser- 
vation of our natural resources, through 
multiple-purpose projects, has been su- 
pervised efficiently by the Bureau during 
the past 40 years. 

Planning for the post-war era is nowin 
progress through surveys and investiga- 
tions. Conditions after the conflict ends 
will demand prompt adjustments, as re- 
turning armies of servicemen will be 
seeking employment and settlement op- 
portunities. Westward migration and re- 
newed industrial development in the arid 
States will result in greater population, 
the welfare and security of which will 
depend to a large extent on the continued 
and redoubled activity of the Bureau of 
Reclamation. It will not fail to meet 
successfully the challenge of wartime de- 
mands nor the requirements of peace- 
time development. 





Preserve America 
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Mr. LANDIS. Mr. Speaker, victory is 
the all-important topic in America today. 
The main objective of every loyal Ameri- 
can is to win this war as soon as possible. 
Our next big job is to maintain our 
American way of life and preserve it for 
those who subscribe to it and participate 
in it. No elected official or appointed 
bureaucrat has the right to abolish that 


£ 


for which millions of Americans are fight- 


ing. The war blinds us to our own in- 
ternal difficulties. We must not forget 
that the greatest defense any nation can 
have is strong internal economy. We 
must have less internal hatred, less in- 
ternal strife between capital and labor 
and between race and creed. Above all, 
we must have internal unity, but that 


does not call for unity under a dictator- 
ship of any form. It calls for our tradi- 
tional form of unity under our republican 
form of gOvernment. Our internal weak- 
nesses must be eliminated, because 
therein lies our greatest strength against 
enemies from within and enemies from 
without. 
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CONGRESS VERSUS THE BUREAUCRATS 


Perhaps our greatest internal weak- 
ness is the tremendous power which the 
bureaucrats wield over the American 
people. Under our present administra- 
tion, America faces a new world order. 
The bureaucrats in Washington insist on 
lowering the American standard of liv- 
ing. We must face the facts and lay 
plans as to how best to meet the issue. 
We shall not be able to avoid toil and 
sweat. In these months ahead of us, 
everyone who works in this country, 
whether he works with his hands or with 
his mind, will have to work a little 
harder. Every man and woman will feel 
the burden of taxes. Every housewife 
will have to plan more carefully. I speak 
plainly because I do not want you to be 
deceived about the difficulties of the fu- 
ture. All Americans will have to be 
hard of muscle, clear of head, and brave 
of heart. The issue is clear regardless of 
whether you are a Democrat or a Re- 
publican. 

Do you want a new world order pro- 
ducing a lower standard of living and run 
by the bureaucrats? As for me, I want 
to maintain the American system—a 
government of the people, by the people, 
and for the people. 

In this critical hour of our republic, I 
would like to be recorded against the 
transformation of the American system 
of government into a new world order. 
Future generations may turn back to the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp and find that 
some Members of Congress were against 
this transformation.. The American 
people are beginning to feel the shackles 
of this bureaucratic tyranny. As the 
evening shadows fall upon the old con- 
stitutional edifice, it might be proper for 
me to recall those noble words of Daniel 
Webster, when he said: 

Other misfortunes may be borne, or their 
effects overcome. If disastrous wars should 
sweep our commerce from the ocean, another 
generation may renew it; if it exhaust our 
treasury, future industry may replenish it; 
if it desolate and lay waste our fields, still, 
under a new cultivation, they will grow green 
again, and ripen to future harvests. It were 
but a trifle even if the walls of yonder Capi- 
tol were to crumble, if its lofty pillars should 
fall, and its gorgeous decorations be all coy- 
ered by the dust of the valley. All these may 
be rebuilt. But who shall reconstruct the 
fabric of demolished government? Who shall 
rear again the well-proportioned columns of 
constitutional liberty? Who shall frame to- 
gether the skillful architecture which unites 
national sovereignty with State rights, in- 
dividual security, and public prosperity? 
No, if these columns fall, they will be raised 
not again. Like the Colosseum and the Par- 
thenon, they will be destined to a mournful 
and « melancholy immortality. Bitterer 
tears, however, will flow over them than were 
ever shed over the monuments of Roman 
or Grecian art; for they will be the monu- 
ments of a more glorious edifice than Greece 
or Rome ever saw, the edifice of constitutional 
American liberty 


This issue will be settled in the true 
American way by discussion and debate 
and at the polls in November. This year 
we are entering the most important con- 
gressional campaign in our time. Con- 
gress is the keystone of representative 
government. It is the guardian of every 
gain achieved in the past 150 years. 








Congress is the last remaining citadel in 
America against the dictatorship of poli- 
ticians posing as welfare workers at 
home and world savers abroad. Con- 
gress insists on maintaining our Ameri- 
can policy for the best interests of the 
American people and against all “isms” 
which seek to destroy us. 
AMERICAN SYSTEM UNEXCELLED 


We have been the world’s outstanding 
example of representative government. 
Upon our success or failure may well de- 
pend the future of our republican form 
of government throughout the western 
civilization. Fellow Americans, we must 
look today, as in the past, to the creative 
impulses of free men and women, born 
of the most enterprising and self-reliant 
stock in the world, for the productive 
genius, for economic recovery, and for a 
better standard of living. The reason 
for our great strides in the past dates 
back to 1776, when our forefathers 
fought and died to give birth to Old 
Glory. The people of our Thirteen Col- 
onies were the first to make the poli- 
ticians the servants and the people the 
masters. We have progressed from a few 
struggling colonies to the most power- 
ful Nation in the world. The early pio- 
neers moved westward conquering hun- 
ger, thirst, and hostile tribes, as well as 
mountains, forests, and prairies. They 
developed a system of private enterprise 
which has given America the highest 
standard of living in the world. This 
system is now being advocated by new 
dealers, who spent a decade in condem- 
nation of it, not only to save themselves 
but to save the world. 

America has been a haven for the 
seekers of freedom and opportunity from 
all of the world. This has been known 
throughout the world as the land of hope 
for the poor and distressed. Other coun- 
tries point with envy to the American 
system. Under our system we guarantee 
equal opportunity for all, to the end that 
the poorest girl and boy in our land might 
go as far and climb high their 
abilities can carry them. We have less 
than 6 percent of the world’s population, 
less than 7 percent of the world’s soil, 
and yet we posseSs over half of the 
world’s telephones, about two-thirds of 
the world’s gold, and three-fourths of the 
world’s automobiles, although under the 
present administration we may not be 
able to drive our cars long. We spend 
more for education than all of the na- 
tions combined. We own the finest 
parks and roads in the world. We have 
better sanitation and more of the world’s 
comforts than any other nation. 

The American system of free competi- 
tion and private enterprise is better than 
anything that has been offered as a sub- 
stitute. Here in America we h: 
dom of press, freedom of speech, freedom 
of worship, and most of our people are 
properly fed, clothed and housed. Our 
system is not perfect but it is responsive 
to the demands of progress and the re- 
quirements of the common welfare. It 
las made mistakes but it has not failed 
to correct methods when the right 
remedy was found. 

We can perfect our syst whenever 
all of our groups accept the solemn re- 
sponsibility of trying to ld t eco- 


as as 


ive free- 


1ts 


mm 
il 


build the 
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nomic phases of our democracy. We 
cannot exist unless there is mutual re- 
spect, confidence, and understanding. 
Neither man nor nations can cooperate 
in their common interests until there 
has been eStablished confidence built 
upon a foundation of understanding. 
We should temper our desires with a 
sense of fairness for other groups. We 
should seek to correct our problems with 
a live-and-help-live policy. We must 
stand united for the future and all can 
benefit if all will serve. 
IMMEDIATE DANGERS FROM WITHIN 

This picture makes our hearts swell 
with pride, but there isa danger demand- 
ing immediate action. Nazi-ism, facism, 
communism, and Japanese imperialism 
are enemies of our ideals and institutions. 
We know that there are numerous Jap- 
anese, German, Italian, and Communist 
agents in this country under orders from 
abroad. They have been told to lie low, 
avoid detection, and be prepared to strike 
at the right time to do the most damage 
and create the greatest amount of con- 
fusion. In the meantime, operating be- 
hind false fronts of high-sounding pa- 
triotic names, they frequently do all they 
can to create disunity and to spread con- 
fusion by the distribution of false infor- 
mation and vicious slander. We cannot 
afford to relax and congratulate ourselves 
that we have taken adequate precaution 
against them. We need to be constantl: 
and increasingly on guard. We have cod- 
dled subversive groups too long in this 


ntly 


country. Millions of pages of totalitarian 
and communistic propaganda are being 
circulated in the United States. This 


propaganda drive is meant to create dis- 
unity. It will develop religious, racial, 
and class hatred between groups of our 
citizens. This is a direct attack upon the 
American form of government 

The main purpose of a totalitarian gov- 
ernment is to maintain its power at any 
cost. This order is one 
be completely dominated by the ; 
and live upon a level of subsistence deter- 
mined by their rulers. In exchange for 


where men will 


the mere promise of security, people are 
forced to give up their individual rights 
and their freedom. In their desperate 
want some people have taken the bread 


line economy while others have accepted 
the prison-camp security offered by regi- 
mented nations. They have not accepted 
them happily or willingly and they will 
not continue it forever. The world ] 
long sought to reduce poverty and 
which existed in a land of plenty. 
The system employed in every totali- 
tarian destroys lil 


state 


religious freedom, and individual initia- 
tive. Planned economy requires « - 
trols which can only be attained by ct 

plete surrender of individual free m 
and the concentration of | tical and 


economical power in the hands of a dic- 
tator or a group of bureaucr: A sy 
tem of this kind is not adaptable or flex- 
ible in regard to production and distribu- 
tion. No one man or group of bureau- 
rats has the knowledge t t] 
problems. 
PLACE NONE BUT AMI 

If we are to preserve our liberty and 

continue to go forward, we must have 
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the right kind of leadership to meet the 
challenge from across the seas. Real 
Americans must be placed on guard. 
America has no place for an individual 
who places any other flag, constitution, 
or way of life above our own. We must 
gird ourselves to resist all attacks on the 
American way of life. 

My fellow countrymen, today we find 
radical writers and propagandists 
throughout our Nation who are trying to 
destroy the things for which our flag 
stands. It is our duty to unite to curb 
these subversive individuals. We have 
been in many a fix since 1776, but our 
old flag has never touched the ground. 


Old Glory stands for the things set 
forth in our Constitution and Declara- 
tion of Independence. Our flag will 


mean just what we make it to mean. It 
will stand for us and what we are and 
what we do. We must never forsake the 
things for which Old Glory stands and 
in return for our privileges never forget 
our obligations. 

‘We should rededicate ourselves to our 
country, to our homes, and to our God 
with the inspiration of Lincoln’s words 
when he said: 


Many free countries have lost their lib- 
erty, and ours may lose hers; but if she shall, 
be it my proudest plume not that I was the 
last to desert but that I never deserted her. 





A Grateful West Point Cadet 


REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


MISSISSIPPI 


IN THE 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 











Wednesday, June 17, 1942 
M1 RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, today is the anniversary of the 
Battle of Bunker Hill, where the Amer- 
ican patriot fought their first great 
battle for the establishment of this grea 
republic 
Our cour now being attacked from 
without and also from within. Our 
brave b defending this Nation 
( ind it the duty of every Amer- 
ican ( n to } I it from subd lv< 
t t 
I | e t vy a letter from a ¢& I 
{ W Point, a young man of 
M I of e Hous¢ b 
} \e I ny Me bers have ci - 
I he’ fine ng men whom 
th have appointed to West Point o1 
Annapolis have failed to manifest their 
u that they often repeat the old 
ying often quoted by Speaker Bank- 
head, that “Gratitu is based upon a 
} ye ‘tation ¢ avors yet to come.” 
I ¢ pit u Oo in t in 
t RECORD r from one of the ca- 
( I i, which express the 
f spiri l to be found any- 
where Ir eral, it reflects the feeling 
of t plen you men whom I 
have h d € priviuegt ol ¢ ointil 
West Point and Annap I I hat 
b a Member of Congr As long a 


| 
| 





we have men of this type in control of 
the armed forces this Nation, our coun- 
try, will be safe. 

The letter reads as follows: 


UNITED STATES MILITARY ACADEMY, 
West Point, N. Y., June 15, 1942. 

Dear Mr. RANKIN: It has been several 
months since I last wrote to you, but now 
that the first and hardest year is over, I 
hope to be able to let you know of my prog- 
at more frequent intervals. At long 
last the difficult year of initiation is fin- 
ished and from now on life here will be more 


ress 


pleasant. 
I am happy to be able to tell you that I 
stood first in general order of academic 


merit for the first year. Personally, I think 
that this was largely due to the excellent 
preparation that I got at Mississippi State 
College. Mississippi State is a much better 
college than many southerners give it credit 
for being. It made me pretty happy to see 
so many southern boys rank near the top 
in my class. 

One of the most thrilling moments of the 
year was General Marshall’s speech at the 
graduation exercises. You have read about 
his speech I am sure, but was a real ex- 
perience to hear and see him deliver it. In 
the very middle of the speech a long train 
roared by and he had to Any man 
who can do that and at the same time keep 
his composure and his audience impressed 
me as being a good speaker 

This summer promises to 
strenuous practical training 


stop. 


be filled with 
Reveille is at 


5:20 a. m. and the larger part of the day 
is taken up by scheduled instruction. There 
is no cause for complaint, however, because 


this is war. Sometimes I feel uncomfortable 
and unpatriotic because I am here in safety 
while so many of my friends are on active 








duty in the war zones. But the War Depart- 
n has made it clear that it wants all of 
us to remain here, regardless of what pre- 
vious military training e ay have had. 
I still hope that we will be ¢ luated early 

I want to thank you again for having 
appointed me. I am trying to take advantage 
of the opportunities here and to make the 
best record I can 

Yours respectfully 
JaMEs F. ScocGIN, Jr. 





Brief Survey of the A. A. A. Winter 


Legume Seed Program 
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HON. MALCOLM C. TARVER 
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Wednesday, June 17, 1942 
Mr. TARVER Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcoRD, I include the following statement 
from the Department of Agriculture, to- 
gether with two letters on the same 
subject 
BRIEF SURVEY OF THE ADJUSTMENT 
ADMINISTRATION WINTEI LEGUME SEED PRO=- 
GRAM 
In analyzing the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration position with respect to 
winter legume seed d the urpose in ac- 
qu g cn eeas it 15S 
n rly in mind the o - 
I tural Adjustn 
A ( with this pl e€ 
obje es were two in 
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number: First, for many years agricultural 
educational institutions, both State and 
Federal, had endeavored to stimulate plant- 
ing of winter cover crops as a means of pro- 
tecting the soil in the South and Southeast. 
As late as 1937 less than 3 percent of the 
farms had winter legume cover. Plantings 
for that year approximated one and one- 
fourth million acres in an area where ap- 
proximately 60,000,000 acres needed this pro- 
tection. This problem in the South was so 
acute that it seemed only logical that the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration con- 
servation program be used as a medium to 
obtain effective action in solving it. 

The second objective which, during this 
wartime, could easily be classed as the major 
one is to stimulate increased use of winter 
legume cover crops as a means of replacing 
nitrogenous fertilizer, the supply of which 
has been sharply curtailed due to the war. 
Nearly everyone, both in and out of the Gov- 
ernment, agrees that this use of legume seeds 
is the only way to effectively replace the 
needed supply of nitrogenous fertilizer. 

In order to accomplish the above two ob- 
jectives, it was necessary to formulate a plan 
of action which first would obtain a greatly 
expanded production of these winter legume 
seeds in the western part of the country, 
where they are grown, and, second, to assure 
all of the farmers in the South and South- 
east who needed to use these seeds for winter 
cover that they would be made available to 
them at fair and reasonable prices. 

The first step in 1938 in working out these 
plans was an experimental one in a few coun- 
ties in Georgia. In that year the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration purchased 
through open competitive bids approximately 
1,000,000 pounds of Austrian winter peas and 
hairy vetch. These seeds were distributed 
as a grant of aid to farmers in those counties 
at prices which averaged $5.40 per hundred- 
weight for peas and $11 per hundredweight 
for the vetch. In all cases these seeds were 
purchased from dealers, wholesaiers, or 
brokers who cared to submit bids, and in all 
cases the full cost of the seed to the Govern- 
ment was deducted from the farmers’ Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration pay- 
ments. It should be noted that the Austrian 
winter peas for which the Government paid 
$5.40 per hundredweight only returned the 
western grower who grew them an average of 
$2.28 per hundredweight which left a spread 
of $3.12 of which approximately $1 was trans- 
portation cost. The balance of this spread 
went to the various distfibutors, wholesalers, 
jobbers, and dealers who entered into the 
t yn. In the case of vetch, out of the 
$11 per hundredweight price the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration paid for the 
seed only an average of $6.18 went to the 
western growers leaving a spread of $4.82 








ransactk 





to the trade of which again about $1 was 
transportation. This transportation price 
is the maximum figure as water transpor- 
tation was ailable at that time on the 
west coast at 50 or 60 cents. 

In 1939 the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 


ministration endeavored again on an emer- 
gency is to obtain for producers in drought 
areas in Mississippi a supply of peas and 
vetch at reasonable prices Approximately 
700,000 pounds of these seeds were purchased 
from local trade in Mississippi. Again the 
price that year was $5.50 per hundredweight 
for peas as against an average price in the 
West to the producing growers of $2.83 and 
a price for the vetch $10.50 per hundred- 





weight compared with the western grower 
price of $7.55. That same year Agriculturai 
Adjustment Administration advertised for 
bids on a larger supply to be used in other 
areas but the bids offered were all rejected 
because of excessively high offers. Some of 
the offers of vetcl n that bid invitation 
ranged as high as $16 per hundredweight 
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while the price in the West was still an 
average of $7.55. 

With this limited experience behind it, the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration real- 
ized in the fall of 1939 that if the objectives 
indicated above were to be achieved, it would 
be necessary to greatly expand the available 
supply of these seeds for another year in or- 
der to avoid the kinds of price situations as 
experienced in 1938 and 1939. In other 
words, prices to consuming farmers in the 
South influenced largely by an increasing de- 
mand in the face of a limited supply. The 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration 
therefore went to the producing area of the 
Northwest and offered for the 1940 crop a 
guaranteed price for peas and vetch using the 
Commodity Credit Corporation as the financ- 
ing agency. Coupled with the support-price 
program there was also instituted with the 
producing growers in the West a very inten- 
sive educational campaign for the purpose of 
obtaining this production. The total produc- 
tion that year because of this program was 
approximately 53,000,000 pounds of Austrian 
winter peas which compares with the pre- 
vious 10-year average of 12,200,000 pounds 
and a previous single year production of ap- 
proximately 26,000,000 pounds. For hairy 
vetch the total production was approximately 
25,000,000 pounds compared with a previous 
10-year average of 4,700,000 pounds and the 


previous single high year’s production in 
1939 of approximately 10,000,000 pounds. Out 


of that total year’s production the regular 
trade purchased, at prices approximating the 
support price, around 17,000,000 pounds of 

ustrian winter peas leaving approximately 
36,000,000 pounds which were turned over 
by the growers at the support price to the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. 

Out of the total hairy vetch crop the trade 
purchased approximately 17,000,000 pounds 
at about the support-price level and the 
growers turned over to the Commodity Credit 
Ccrporation at the support price nearly 8,000,- 
000 pounds. After this supply was turned 
over to the Commodity Credit Corporation it 

necessary for the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration to make arrangements 
for the Government-owned seed to be placed 
in the hands of the growers in the South. It 
chose to do this by shipping them in carload 
lots to various points in counties where 
growers had indicated a desire to obtain 
them. Wherever arrangements could be 
made with local trade, these seeds were 
turned over to the trade for physical distri- 
bution to the farmers on a fixed-fee basis 
which ranged up to 20 cents per hundred- 
weight. Only in those areas in the South 
where either there did not exist local trade 
distribution facilities or where the local trade 
did not desire to distribute these seeds on be- 
half of the Government did the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration actually distrib- 
ute the seeds through the county commit- 
tees. It can be conservatively stated that by 
far the largest proportion of these Govern- 
ment-owned seeds were distributed on the 
above indicated basis through local dealer 
facilities. In determining the price at which 
the Agricultural Adjustment Administration 
made these Government-owned seeds avail- 
able to farmers in the South in 1940, there 
was added onto the actual cost to the Gov- 
ernment an additional 50 to 70 cents per 
hundredweight (variation due to freight dif- 


was 


ferentials) This additional amount was 
added onto the cost in order that the seed 
trade which had purchased almost half of 
this record crop in the West might dispose of 


the'r seed at a reasonable profit. This would 
seem to be rather clear evidence that th 
Agricultural Adjustmen Administration 
from the beginning has endeavored to pro- 
tect the interests of the seed industry and 
has at no point adopted a policy of dispcsing 
of what seed it may acquire at less than its 
cost. 











Two very important over-all results should 
be pointed out as a result of the 1940 pro- 
gram. First, that approximately 300,000 
farmers in the South and Southeast planted 
these winter-cover crops as compared with 
less than 140,000 the previous year; and, sec- 
ond, that as far as the established seed trade 
is concerned, they distributed out of this 
record crop nearly as many seeds which did 
not go through Government channels at all 
as they had ever distributed in previous 
years, and approximately twice as many as 
they distributed on the average during the 
previous 10 years. 

For 1941 the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion again offered a support price for the 
western crop, which apparently was somewhat 
too low in the case of Austrian peas, since the 
acreage was substantially reduced as com- 
pared with 1940. However, there was a large 
increase in acreage of hairy vetch, although 
the total yield was approximately the same as 
1940, due to unfavorable weather conditions. 
Early in 1941 representatives of the seed trade 
came to Washington and requested that we 
help them work out a plan which would make 
it possible for them to handle the entire pea 
and vetch program from growers to con- 
sumers. The Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration agreed to this proposition and 
recommended a favorable report on a Dill 
which later was enacted and became known 
as Public Law 121, commonly referred to as 
the purchase-order plan. 

The plan of operation formulated pursuant 
to this act was worked out jointly with the 
seed trade and provided that the seed trade 
would acquire the seed in the West at prices 
at least equal to the Government support 
price to the western grower, and then would 
distribute it to southern farmers at agreed-to 
fair prices, which fair prices were based upon 








the guaranteed price to the grower in the 
West, a reasonable price to the western 
handler, transportation, and a sasonable 
profit margin to the dealers in the South. 


These prices to the southern grower were 
average abc $4.80 for Austrian wi 
and about $9.15 for hairy vetch. Int 
the farmer placed his request for s 
the Agricultural Adjustment Admini 1 
county committee, which in turn issued a 
purchase order to the local seed dealer 
the amount requested at the agreed-to fair 
price n other words, the plan of operation 
in 1941 contemplated full use of Public Law 
121 and afforded the entire seed industry 
an opportunity to purchase and distribute 
these seeds to farmers in accordance with the 
agreed-upon plan formulated pursuant to an 
act of Congress which they had proposed and 
which the Agricultural Adjustment Admini 
tration had endorsed. In surveying the re- 
sults of the operation of this plan in 1941, 
however, the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration can draw no other conclusion 
but that the seed trade did not fulfill its end 
of the bargain. This is evidenced by the fact 
that under this purchase-order plan a little 
less than 3,000,000 pounds of Austrian winter 
peas and somewhat less than 1,000,000 pounds 
of hairy vetch were actually distributed at 
the agreed-to price. The balance of 1941 pro- 
duction of winter legume seeds were s 
southern farmers who had the m 


+ 
ut 











ld to 


mey to pay 


for them at prices substantially in excess of 
the price originally agreed upon by the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration and the 


seed trade, which in the case of peas ranged 
as high as $9 per hundredweight, 
case of hairy vetch ranged as high as 
per hundredweight, and with some re] é 
prices even higher than that. It should be 
pointed out that even with pric 
southern farmers by the dealers su 


higher than those agreed to under the 
chase-order plan, the price to the western 
growers remained at or near the original 


guaranteed support price, 
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In other words, the purchase order plan 
offers to the seed trade a floor under prices 
which at the minimum would have to be con- 
sidered as fair prices, and at the same time 
offers them an opportunity to sell seeds out- 
side of the purchase order plan at prices as 
much higher than the agreed-to prices 
traffic will bear. 

In spite of the unfavorable results of the 
purchase order plan as used in 1941, exper 
ence unfavorable both to the Government 
and to the seed trade as well as to the south- 
ern farmers who were unable to obtain seed 
under it, the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 


as the 





ministration continues in its willingness to 
cooperate in every way po: with the seed 
trade in making the plan rk successfully 


in 1942. However, the Ag Adjust- 
ment Administration does not believe such a 


plan to be possible of success and ll achieve 
the objectives outlined in the begi ng of 
this statement unless there is available to 
the Government in all are d ilternative 
method of making these seeds available to all 


farmers. We believe this to be necessary be- 
cause there are many areas in which there i 





no established seed trade and, in other areas 
where established seed trade d ex ! 
trade has not in all cases been able to assure 
to the farmers in their area adequate sup- 
plies of seeds at reasonable price 

It is in these two types of areas that the Ag- 


ricultural Adjustment Administration needs 








to continue present methods of n p i 
available. Outside of these areas wh the 
seed trade can give adeauate evide1 of 3 
ability to maintain adequate s yi f se 
and its willingne ) make ) le to 
farmers at the agreed-to fair { e Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Admini pre 

to use the existing channel es ribution 
and will do so with or wit 


legislation. 


A fundamental weak - 
order plan, as such, if che ¢ 
restricted to the use of that ] id that 
plan alone, is that ther I I y assur- 
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war crops. For this additional reason, the 
it the appropriation bill is objectionable. 
JUNE 4, 1942. 
Hon. MALco_tm C. TARVER, 
House of Representatives. 

Deak JupcE: This is with reference to 
amendment 77 adopted by the Senate to the 
1943 Agriculture appropriation bill, which 
amendment would change the present Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration program 
of seed distribution. 

The present shortage of certain fertilizers 
makes it necessary that more leguminous 
crops be grown throughout the South Atlan- 
tic States as well as in most of the rest of 
the country. Every effort is being made by 
the Agricultural Adjustment Administration 
and other agencies in the Department to 
push the planting of these nitrogenous crops. 

The distribution of seed by the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration started in 1938. 
This program was initiated because of the 
failure of our previous efforts to increase the 
growing of these crops. At the time the pro- 
gram was initiated, approximately thirty to 
tc 


rty million pounds of seed were being 
planted. This amount, under the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration program 


will pi ween two hundred and 
three hundred million pounds in 1942 
The system that has been used has not 
actually hurt the seed dealers of the country. 
On the other hand, their business has in- 
creased. The grants have made it possible 
for a very large number of farmers to avail 
themselves of this seed who otherwise would 
not have participated in the planting. Great 
i program in that 
oul ls are in better condition to stand up 


bably be bet 











under the emergency production that is now 
necessary C program helps to soften 
the shock of the shortage of nitrogen fer- 
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I discuss with you the harmful results that 
may follow the inclusion in the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration appropriation bill 
of a clause that would withdraw seed from 
the list of grant-of-aid materials authorized 
in the bill as introduced and that would 
prohibit ‘the use of Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration appropriations for the pur- 
chase of seed 

War demands make it necessary for the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration, in 
cooperation with the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration, to make loans or to purchase at fair 
prices needed seed of legumes and grasses. 
The acreage of grasses and legumes is being 
reduced to provide needed oil crops, such as 
soybeans and peanuts, and an adequate acre- 
age of canning crops, fiber crops, and other 
needed war crops. Additional legumes will 
be needed to provide for the increase of ni- 
trogen in our soil, for a nitrogen shortage 
appears certain. Legumes and grasses will 
be called upon to furnish hay and pasture for 
dairy products and livestock products called 
for in the war program. Farmers were paid 
very low prices during most of the marketing 
season for seed of clover, alfalfa, and timothy, 
and other grass and legume seeds last year. 
In order to encourage them to harvest seed, 
it appears necessary that: the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration come out at an 
early date with a guaranty of reasonable 
prices for needed seed 

The war has caused a demand for hemp, 
castor beans, and other seeds. These seeds 
are purchased by governmental agencies and 
distributed through the Agricultural Adjust- 


ment Administration. The amendment to 
the bill might prevent such needed war 
action. 


Great quantities of turf-forming grass 
seeds, such as seed of bluegrass, redtop, 
meadow fescue, rye grass, Bermuda grass, and 
others will be needed to provide for the vast 
air-field program. Cover must be provided 
for landing fields to prevent damage to mo- 
ors and instruments and reduce risk of acci- 
dent. The production of needed grass seeds 
for the Army and Navy air fields may become 
the duty of the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration in carrying out the war agri- 
cultural production program, and purchase of 
seeds by the Agricultural Adjustment Admin- 
istration through the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration may be necessary in order to supply 
this war need 

Lend-lease required 600 carloads of grass 
seeds for England during the past year and a 
large supply of vegetable seeds. It is under- 
stood that next year’s demands may be even 
greater 
~ Drought and other calamities have in the 
past required extensive purchase of seeds by 
the Agricultural Adjustment Administration. 
In 1934 and 1935, $19,000,000 were spent in 
seed purchase and distribution for the west- 
ern drought areas. In 1939, a half million 
dollars were used for seed by the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administration for emergency 
drought needs in the Northwest 


The introduction of new practices, 





such 








as the extensive growth of winter peas and 
winter vetch in the utheast, made it neces- 
y for the Ag iral Adjustment Admin- 
n to incre eed prcduction of vetch 
nd peas in tl Northwest. The European 
r has cut off our supply of vetch seed, 
crimson clover nd many vegetable seeds. 
Hence, during the war period it will un- 
doubtedly be necessary for the Agricultural 
Adjustment Administ: n to purchase cer- 
tain seeds ir rd ut adequately 
War agricultu I program 
Seed prices charged farme this spring for 
( é falfa, timothy, lespedez nd other 
common grasses and legun ranged from 
60 100 percent higher last year. It is 
mportant that a mple supply of seed at 
’ ble I ic¢ tr ble tc 
ving } f C I 
I fo ¢ ] I ne 
I Ray 
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hog raisers was bought by seedsmen from 
Northwest farmers last fall at 3 cents per 
pound on a recleaned basis. The wAolesale 
rape-seed price was 25 cents per pound and 
retail price 30 cents per pound or more this 
spring. In order to prevent gross wartime 
exploitation, the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration should be in position to pur- 
chase seed from farmers or dealers and sell 
to farmers if they need to. Such purchases 
would, of course, be in cooperation with 
patriotic elements of the seed trade, who 
should receive just profits for cleaning and 
otherwise processing and aiding in distribu- 
tion. 





Inside Your Congress 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT F. RICH 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 17, 1942 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following statement by Hon. 
Samuel B. Pettengill, former Representa- 
tive in Congress from Indiana: 


INSIDE YOUR CONGRESS—MAINTENANCE OF 
MEMBERSHIP 


The War Labor Board seems to be set on 
imposing “maintenance of membership” on 
all industry and their workers whenever the 
Board thinks it necessary to appease union 
demands. A Board representative has stated 
that “history will record that the closed-shop 
issue in America died here today.” 

The gentleman's enthusiasm has betrayed 
his judgment. It is not likely that either 
the unions or management, or the public will 
long agree to maintenance of membership as 
a compromise in the closed-shop issue. 

The public is dead set against the compul- 
sory closed shop and maintenance of mem- 


bership has been described by the Department” 


of Labor as a form of closed shop. The chief 
difference is that the latter forces workmen 
to join a particular union, whether they want 
to join that union, or some other, or none, 
whereas maintenance of membership forces 
workmen to stay in a union after they once 
join. In one case they must join; in the 
other they can’t quit. 

A workman may, of course, voluntarily agree 
not to resign from a union for a certain 
length of time. If so, he is bound by his 
personal agreement 3ut maintenance of 
membership, as now proposed, does not give 
him that choice. He is forced to stay in by 
the War Labor Board whenever his union 
agrees to maintenance of membership as a 
temporary war substitute for the full closed 


shop. 





This is new law in this land of once free 
men. Heretofore a union member has been 
free to resign his membership at any time 
and for any reason satisfactory to him alone. 
No resort can be had to compulsory methcds 
of any kinc to increase, keep up, or retain 
such membership.” Such has been the law 


of this country since that time whereunto 
the memory of man runneth not to the 
contrary 


But this historic right of free workingmen 
is now to be repealed, not by the Congress 
of the United States, nor by any State legis- 
lature, but by the War Labor Board. This 
Board is now ordering emplcyers to fire men 
from their job if they quit their union. If 





the er vers refu: the Government will 
seize their plant 

President R evelt has said that the Gov- 
ernment will never compel a man to join a 
union. Th he l, is too much like Hitler, 
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I agree. The War Labor Board, however, com- 
pels a man not to quit a union if he once 
joins. If it is Hitlerism to compel a man to 
go into a union against his will, it is equally 
Hitlerism to compel him to stay in against 
his will. He should be as free to quit as to 
join. 

This policy, affecting the lives of millions 
of Americans, is being forced on them by a 
board of 12 men appointed by the President, 
and not even confirmed by the Senate, as must 
be a Federal judge. It is a policy Congress 
has never agreed to and will never agree to. 
I challenge the War Labor Board to submit 
the question to Congress. If they refuse to 
do so, and they will refuse, draw your own 
inference. 

There is something more important than 
maintenance of membership. That is main- 
tenance of constitutional government. I pro- 
test against laws which are every bit as im- 
portant as the Wagner Act being written by 
12 men, not a single one of whom has ever 
been elected to any public office whatever, 
and whose decisions are not appealable to 
any court in this land, If modern labor lead- 
ers were as farsighted as old Sam Gompers, 
they would join me in this protest. In the 
last convention he ever attended Gompers 
said, “Let the future tell the story of who 
is right or wrong, who has stood for freedom, 
and who has been willing to submit his fate 
industrially to government.” 

SAMUEL B. PETTENGILL. 





INSIDE YOUR CONGRESS—-OUT OF BALANCE 


Today's labor movement will some time be 
fitted into the framework of our free institu- 
tion. We must understand the rhythm of 
history. Capital was unjust to labor; labor is 
unfair to capital. But a law is at work. The 
law is that nothing long endures in America 
that does not harmonize with fair play for 
all hands. 

At the present time we may note the fol- 
lowing items showing the unfair position of 
labor: 

Corporations are forbidden by Federal law 
to contribute to political campaigns. The 
reason is sound. Men of all parties invest in 
corporate enterprise. If the managers use 
company funds to elect one party or candi- 
date, it is a forced use of the money of stock- 
holders of the other party to elect candidates 
they wish to defeat, and to defeat candidates 
they wish to elect. This deprives them of 
part of their political freedom. 

There is no prohibition against the use of 
union funds for political purposes. The dis- 
senting member has no choice. The use of 
his money dilutes his ballot and denies him 
equality in the election of lawmakers. The 
present drive for the closed shop, plus the 
use of union funds in politics, is advertised 
as economic democracy. But it destroys the 
political liberty of the worker. It denies the 
right to work to nonunion members. It is 
@ dangerous principle. Suppose, when our 
soldiers come home, they and the public de- 
cide to give the veterans the closed-shop 
preference on all jobs at the expense of those 
who stayed at home. 

The employer is bound to deal with a 
union. The union is not obliged to deal with 
the employer. It may strike without any 
effort at bargaining 

The employer must obey 
order. He may be committed to jail for re- 
fusing. The unionisnot bound. It may dis- 
obey a Board order without any penalty. A 
union may strike or picket an employer be- 
cause the employer refuses to violate an 
order. This actually happens 

If an employer refuses to obey a War Labor 
Board decree, the Government will take over 
his property as in the Kearny shipyard. The 
union may defy the Board as John Lewis did 
in the captive coal-mine case, and all that 
happens is an arbitration board that decides 
in Lewis’ favor. 


a Labor Board 





Under the LaGuardia-Norris Act, violence 
cannot be enjoined unless the employer has 
first made every effort to settle the dispute. 
The union may use violence without notice. 

Under the same act an injunction will not 
issue against violence unless it is shown that 
the employer will suffer more by the violence 
than the union will suffer by stopping it. 
This bright idea is like a judge deciding 
whether the teller or the bank needed the 
money most. 

Under the Antiracketeering Act, as inter- 
preted by Black, Murphy, Douglas, et al., a 
union may engage in extortion which for 
anyone else would be highway robbery. 
Nothing can be done. 

Under the Sherman Antitrust Act a union 
may seize a plant, keep it from operating, 
and shut off interstate commerce for months, 
as in the Apex factory, all without the slight- 
est remedy to anybody under Federal law 

Except in the North American case, our 
great Government has afforded no protection 
whatever against violence to patriotic Amer- 
icans who want to work for their own Gov- 
ernment when others want to strike. The 
same ‘Government proposes to establish law 
and order in all other continents. 

“Where law ends, tyranny begins.” 
return to “equal justice under law.” 
will benefit in the long run. 

SAMUEL B. PETTENGILL, 


Let us 
Labor 





Andrew Jackson Higgins, New Orleans 


No. 1 “Do It Now” Shipbuilder 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. F. EDWARD HEBERT 


OF LOUISIANA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 17, 1942 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following editorial from 
the Labor-Record of New Orleans: 


ANDREW JACKSON HIGGINS, NEW ORLEANS’ NO. 1 
“DO IT NOW” SHIPBUILDER 


Procrastination has always been the thief 
of time, and at this particular time with 
victory industries busily humming in our 
vicinity, we have nothing to do with delay, 
for speed—speed—speed—more speed are the 
keynote of America’s outstanding shipbuilder, 
Andrew Jackson Higgins. With National 
Maritime Day having been celebrated Friday, 
May 22, all New Orleanians gave snappy salute 
to the man wholly responsible for the untold 
millions of dollars that will start to trickle in 
all merchandise channels, spent by happy 
workers building ships designed and super- 
vised by Mr. Higgins. The ever-present slo- 
gan of Mr. Higgins, “Do it now,” adopted by 
the War Department in the all out for victory 
movement, is further recognition to a man 
that has never permitted lackadaisical 
thought to dominate his being, always em- 
ploying that fire and stamina reflected in the 
man of conquest. He is certainly a man of 





conquest. Years ago he startled the ship- 
building field by manufacturing Eureka 
Craft that would veritably fly over the 


swamps, skipping shallow water of a depth 
that would hardly hide the human ankle from 
view, his boats served the purpose of engi- 
neers in traveling over swamps of density 
hitherto unnavigable. The same tactics em- 
ployed by Eureka Boats of peacetime are 
reflected in the same speed and precision of 
the torpedo boats that continually harass 
and prove a distinct impediment to Axis battle 
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wagons and cruisers. The brain conceiving 





such ideas, ideas of construction of boats of 
War and cargo transport, is certainly one of 
the finest and most accurately developed 


specimens of mentality in a world possessing 
well-developed brains. The thoughts of our 
beloved President, Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt, ran parallel with those of Mr. Higgins, 
the outstanding and uppermost thought of 


both being, Do it now. Incidentally, Mr. Hig- 
gins’ announcement some time ago that | 
shipbuilding plant when completed would 
turn out at an average of one Liberty ship 
daily, completely electrified the American 
people, and with this announcement from 
New Orleans’ No. 1 man that 


does his 
job doing that job now, and right, the spirit 
of victory engulfed us for we foresaw that 
American offensive that could lead to but one 
conclusion, inevitable American victory 
Our sincere congratulations, Mr. Higgins, your 
name will find permanent engraving on the 
hearts of all Americans. 
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War Strikes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT F. RICH 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 17, 1942 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
include the following list of major strikes 
affecting war production: 

War STRIKES 


Twenty-seven major strikes affecting war 
production were reported in Washington for 
the week ended June 6—an increase of almost 


150 percent over the previous week. About 
18,900: employees were involved, compared 
with 8,500 for the week ended May 30. Time 


lost during the week is estimated at 50,700 
man-days, an increase of 30,500 over the pre- 
ceding week. 

An all-time record for major strikes affect- 
ing war industries, the week’s totals do not 
include a score or more of minor stoppages 
on which reports have not yet reached Wash- 
ington. 

The totals: 13 strikes involving Americar 
Federation of Labor unions; 11 strikes invol 
ing Committee of Industrial Organizatior 
unions; 2 strikes involving independe: 
unions; 1 strike in which the union was n 
identified 

In each of the strikes reported, 1 fewer 
than 200 employees were involved 

INVOLVING AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 

UNIONS 





~ 





tot M 1 


LABOR 


Auto Workers: New Departure Ball B - 
ing Co., Meriden, Conn. 

Brick and Clay Workers: 
tories Co., St. Louis, Mo 

Building Trades: Alamogordo Lumber ¢ 
Alamogordo, N. Mex.; Floyd Ber 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Linde Air Proc 


General Refrac- 





tanning, Pa.; War Construction, Pittsburgh, 
Pa 
Glass Cutters: American Window Glass Co 


Jeanette, Belle Vernon, and Arnold, Pa 

Metal Trades: Cleveland Welding C 
Cleveland, Ohio; F. E. Myers, Ashland, O 

Railway Car Men: American Car & Found 
Co., Madison, III 

Sailors: Detroit-Cleveland Navigation Co 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Textile Workers: Hathaway Manufacturing 
Co., New Bedford, Mass.; Talbot Wool Combe 
ing Co., Norton, Mass. 
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INVOLVING 





CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZA~- 
TIONS UNIONS 


Auto Workers: Chrysler Corporation 
(Dodge Truck Division), Detroit, Mich.; Mack 
Manufacturing Co., New Brunswick, N. J.; 
Sealed Power Corporation, Muskegon, Mich. 

Electrical and Radio Workers: Detrola Cor- 
poration, Detroit, Mich 

Mill and Smelter Workers: 
Co., St. Louis, Mo 

Steelworkers: Bethlehem Steel Corporation, 
Johnstown, Fa.; Carnegie-Illinois Steel Cor- 
poration, Gary, Ind.; Central Foundry, Hope, 


Levin-Mathes 


Ala.; Youngstown Sheet & Tube Co., Youngs- 
town, Ohio 
Textile Workers: Mohawk Carpet Mills, 


Amsterdam, N. Y 
Woodworkers: St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber 


Cc Tacoma, Wash 
INVOLVING INDEPENDENT UNIONS 
High Point Hosiery Mills, High Point, N. C. 
Willys-Overland Motor Co.—Mechanics 


Educational Society of America. 
UNIDENTIFIED UNION 


Curtisville, Pa. 


INVOLVING 
Four Collieries, 





Strikes During the War 


-XTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 


THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 17, 1942 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, Mr. David 
Lawrence, in his syndicated column, 
states that strikes in January and Feb- 
ruary 1942 were 62 percent below the 
same 2 months in 1941. 

This statement is apparently made to 
raise doubts about the effectiveness of 
labor’s nonstrike pledge. To fairly judge 
the effectiveness of that pledge, one would 
have to compare the amount of time lost 
by strike with the total amount of time 
worked. 

When this comparison is made the fig- 
ures show that in January and February 
1942 only six one-hurdredths of 1 per- 
cent of the time worked in all industries 
was by strike. In other words, the 
nonstrike pledge was 99.94 percent effec- 
tive. Mr. Lawrence’s mistaken basis for 
judging the efiectiveness of the nonstrike 
pledge makes his figures grossly mislead- 
ing. I am sure that in all fairness Mr. 
Lawrence will admit his error—probably 
inadvertent n some subsequent state- 


i mi 


IN 


, 
10st 


men 

As Mr. Lawrence pointed out, strikes 
have declined since January and Febru- 
ary 1941 when time lost by strike was 
sixteen one-hundredths of 1 percent of 
time worked in all industries. These fig- 
ures show that even in early 1941 the 
A in Federation of Labor’s effort to 
restrain workers from striking was al- 
re y becoming effective. 

Mr Lawrence states that strikes in- 
creased from December 1941 to February 
1942. In this instance Mr. Lawrence neg- 
lects to mention that employment 
increased in those 3 months. The fact 
is that in December 1941, seven one-hun- 
dredths of 1 percent of worktime was 


lost by strikes, while in February 1942 the 








figure was six one-hundredths of 1 
percent. 

Mr. Lawrence fails to show the great 
decrease in time lost by strikes after 
Pearl Harbor. His figures give an en- 
tirely misleading impression. In Novem- 
ber 1941 time lost by strikes was twenty- 
four one-hundredths of 1 percent of time 
worked which compares with seven one- 
hundredths of 1 percent for December 
1941. The Labor Department states: 

With the declaration of war in December 
1941 came a substantial decrease in strike 
activity. Immediately after the attack on 
Pearl Harbor, many strikes then in progress 
were called off, and a large number of threat- 
ened strikes were averted even though in 
some cases strike votes had already been 
taken and the dates for stoppages of work 
had been set. Labor organizations in numer- 
ous localities passed resolutions pledging full 
support to the Government in its war effort, 
and in many cases pledged that there should 
be no strikes interfering with the production 
of war materials. Such action was taken by 
numerous local unions, city and State coun- 
cils, and international unions (Monthly Labor 
Review, February 1942, p. 412). 


It should also be noted that labor’s 
nonstrike pledge referred only to work- 
ers in industries working on war and de- 
fense-material production. The record 
for all industries, however, has been as 
good as the record for war industries. 
In war industries time lost by strikes de- 
clined from nine-tenths of 1 percent of 
time worked in the first quarter of 1941 
to six-one hundredths of 1 percent for 
first quarter of 1942. 

Labor’s pledge stated that workers 
would refrain from strikes and submit 
their disputes to arbitration providing 
the employers were also willing to arbi- 
trate. Practically all of the strikes oc- 
curring today are due to employers’ re- 
fusal to arbitrate or are wild-cat strikes 
which have no sanction from interna- 
tional offices of unions affiliated with the 
American Federation of Labor. A case 
at issue is the recent strike of electrical 
workers in New York. What other re- 
sort is available to workers when the 
opposition refuses to arbitrate? 

(Source of strike figures: Strikes on war 
work, War Labor Board. All other figures, 
U. S. Department of Labor.) 





Keep Farm Security Is Plea of These 
Farmers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BERNARD J. GEHRMANN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 17, 1942 


Mr. GEHRMANN. Mr. Speaker, I 
placed a few excerpts of letters in the 
ReEcorp yesterday, which pleaded with 
me to do everything possible to continue 
the work of the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration unimpaired. I am herewith add- 
ing a few more. I could continue this 
for months to come, but I am not going 
to cause this expense of excerpts of the 
hundreds of letters, because I feel confi- 
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dent that the House is not going to turn 
a deaf ear to the plea cf these thousands 
of little unfortunate people that could 
be made self-respecting decent American 
citizens with just a little help in the form 
of a small loan, and the right kind of 
advice. 

Since Mr. O’Neal, the national presi- 
dent of the Farm Bureau Federation, has 
taken such an active part in an attempt 
to deny Government help to the most 
needy, many of his own members have 
denounced him, and great national 
groups have entered the picture in favor 
of not only continuing the F. S. A., but 
to enlarge its scope. We all know that 
the Farmers’ Union always fights for the 
underdog instead of the absentee or large 
landowners, but now the A. F. of L., the 
C. I. O., as well as the railway groups, 
have come out against O’Neal and in 
favor of the Senate amendments for 
farm security. So I feel much more op- 
timistic about it, and these few excerpts 
are simply intended to show how the lit- 
tle fellow without capital is aided in his 
desire to become a homeowner, and 
thereby a much better satisfied and 
proud American citizen. Let us not dis- 
appoint the hundreds of thousands who 
are patiently waiting to receive this small 
loan and advice that will do for them 
what the F. S. A. has already done for 
others. 

DEAR Mr. GEHRMANN: Myself and family 
would like to let you know what the Farm 
Security Administration program has meant 
and done for us. In 1934 I lost my business 
in Milwaukee, Wis., and was on relief for 
years. We decided to move north and start 
over again. I sold an insurance policy and 
paid $100 down on 160 acres of cut-over land 
in Lincoln County, Wis. On May 15, 1936, we 
arrived at our new*home. We had our furni- 
ture, $5, and an old worn-out truck—worth 
$30—which was mortgaged for $50. I went to 
work on the Work Projects Administration, 
and farmed in my spare time. We traded our 


truck for a cow and started raising calves. We 
moved on a Federal land-bank farm; the 
Farm Security Administration loaned us 


money to buy 10 cows and our first year's 
rent. 

We were obliged to move again in the 
spring of 1940 to a larger place, as we have 
increased our herd to 23 milk cows. In the 
winter of 1941 we made application for a 
S. R. E. loan to buy.a farm. We received our 
loan and are happily settled on a farm we 
love and which, if we have our health, we 
will be able to pay for. 

Our net worth when we first made a Farm 
Security Administration loan was $500; our 
net worth as of January 1, 1942, is $4,699.14. 
This increase in our net worth has been 
made possible by the wonderful assistance 
and help received from Mr. Harry Keller, 
the supervisor of Lincoln County at Merrill, 
and the wonderful supervision given us by our 
home supervisor, Miss Doris Fleick. We feel 
that we would never have been able to attain 
this standard of living without this wonder- 
ful ance which has been given, and 
hope this program will be continued so that 
others may share in a life we have learned 
to love 


aSSsist 


LEROY ROBERTS. 


DEAR BARNEY: I would like to tell you folks 
what we like about having the Farm Security 
Administration loan. It enables us to see 
our way through now. As once it was so we 
didn’t know if we could keep on being en the 
farm or not. We had lots of sickness in our 
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family. Only 11 operations in 16 years of 
married life, so we feel we had our share of it, 
besides other doctoring, etc. And had bad 
luck, lost 3 horses, which had to be paid, 
too. So we applied for a loan, and now we 
get part of our check and part goes to pay 
our loan and eventually our loan will be paid. 
And we raise our own potatoes and products 
and all our garden products, also can be- 
tween 400 and 500 quarts of preserves. We 
have a good chance to make our own living 
with our own help; also have conveniences 
which we could not have before. Of course, 
we feel we were given a lift at the time we 
needed it and found it helped us in many 
ways. I hope that the funds will not be cut 
so they may continue in their good work 
for all. 
Mr. and Mrs. THEODORE PETERSON. 


DreaR Mz. GEHRMANN: My family and I are 
very grateful for the Farm Security Admin- 
istration loan which we received 4 years ago. 
Through the Farm Security Administration 
loan 5 years credit we were able to start out 
for ourself. Accomplished a good start to- 
ward owning our home, a herd of dairy cattle 
of 45 head, of which are 25 milk cows. Last 
year our herd has made 340 pounds of butter- 
fat per cow, which we are proud of; also we 
have limed 80 acres of our 160-acre farm 
through our Agricultural Adjustment Admin- 
istration program which otherwise could not 
have been done. Through the Farm Security 
Administration loan the fine work of the 
field men and our home supervisor this was 
possible. There are many more farmers in 
our country that need this long-term loan to 
be refinanced from those crooked finance 
companies which are charging up to 15 
percent interest on their loan. My only wish 
is that this splendid work of the Farm Se- 
curity Administration will be kept up. So 
more farmers like my neighbors and I had 
the opportunity of becoming self-sufficient or 
supporting a future to look forward to. 

JOHN ZUBELLA. 





Hon. B. J. GEHRMANN: Have heard that 
they are trying to discontinue the Farm Se- 
curity Administration. I think this would be 
unjust. It has been a godsend to me and my 
family. I was working on the Work Projects 
Administration; I started with 6 cows and 1 
horse. Then I was forbidden to work on 
Work Projects Administration and have 6 
cows; but with the small amount that I made 
on Work Projects Administration I could not 
live, as I have a wife and 8 children; but 
thanks to the help the Farm Security Admin- 
istration gave me 2 years ago. The Farm 
Security Administration helped me to get 6 
more cows and a team of horses, and now to- 
day we have 23 head of cattle, 3 horses, 1 colt, 
hogs and chickens, and our living is 100-per- 
cent better; and I hope this will not be dis- 
continued, as well as this has helped me, it 
has and is a great blessing to others. Thanks 
@ million to the Farm Security Administra- 
tion. 

GEoRGE DULEY. 


Dear Sir: I am writing to let you know 
what I think of the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration. This loan has made it possible for 
me to take over my father’s homestead, as I 
was unable to get this money anywhere else. 
Also with the aid of this loan I was able to 
make a few necessary improvements. With 
this low rate of interest it gave me a chance 
to get started. I think it is just the loan for 
the farmers needed. Hoping it will continue. 

FRED LUTZKE. 

Dear Str: We hope for the sake of America’s 
defense program that the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration is continued. Our experience is 
Only one in which production of dairy prod- 


ucts is increased, because the Farm Security 
Administration loaned us money to stock the 
farm which we bought 3 years ago. Also Mr. 
Keller, our local supervisor, helped us choose 
better stock. Had it not been for the Farm 
Security Administration, we could not look 
forward to increased production in 1942. 
Our first year here was made difficult due to 
crop failure. Again the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration helped by loaning us money 
with which to buy feed. Had we been forced 
to sell stock in order to buy feed, we would 
have been set back a great deal. That is 
why we say, for the best interests of America, 
continue the Farm Security Administration. 
Mr. and Mrs. RANDOLPH RASMUSEN. 





Dear Mr. GEHRMANN’ In 16 years of our 
marriage all was spent farming on one-half- 
share basis except for 3 years working by the 
month and 2 years on Work Projects Admin- 
istration. During this time we accumulated 
most necessary machinery and horses, which 
takes us up to spring of 1939, when we re- 
ceived our Farm Security loan. Our loan was 
$860 for cattle, chickens, and pigs. At that 
time our net worth was $760, and now, after 
nearly 3 years, it is $3,213; we have paid on 
principal up to November 1940, $366; at all 
times the interest has been paid. Have also 
bought more machinery and necessary things, 
besides building up our dairy herd. Of 
course, it has been a hard struggle, but are 
now looking forward to better ourselves still 
more as prices are higher. 

We wish to state that we think Farm Secu- 
rity a fine thing and that at all times we 
have been pleased with their help to us, and 
may they be able to continue the good work. 

Mr. and Mrs. EpwarpD MILLER. 





Back in the spring of 1938 my wife and 
3 children and I were living on a small place 
in Burnett County. The house had only 2 
rooms and the barn was very poor. I was 
working on Work Projects Administration, 
getting $40 a month. All we had was a cow 
and a heifer and an old horse and a few pieces 
of furniture. 

In 1939 we applied for a loan and borrowed 
$990. We bought 7 cows, a team, some 
feed, and got a pressure cooker and a stove 
for the house. We had an 80-acre farm with 
about 40 acres under the plow for $150 cash 
rent. The place was pretty well run down be- 
cause it hadn’t been farmed for several years. 
we hauled 8 wagonloads of junk out of the 
yard and had a big job of fixing up the build- 
ings so that we could use them. The home 
supervisor helped us plan our garden, and 
she will tell you it was a beautiful sight to 
see all of those vegetables growing. 

We didn’t think much of the idea of mak- 
ing a farm-and-home plan when we got our 
loan, but they told us that we had to do it, 
and I can tell you now it was the best thing 
that ever happened to us; and then she told 
us we had to keep a record book, and I didn’t 
like that either, but we thought we would 
try it, and, believe me, it’s all right. We were 
just disgusted with the world and we didn’t 
much care. We thought if others could get 
relief we could, too, and if we didn't get as 
much as the other fellow we complained; but 
that’s all in the past now. 

We have been on our own for pretty near 
8 years and we're not going to have it any 
other way. My kids are going to grow up 
with some self-respect. My oldest boy is in 
high school now and he is taking the agri- 
cultural course, and I hope he will be a good 
farmer when he gets on his own. 

We now have 3 horses, 11 cows, 6 heifers, 
3 heifer calves, 2 brood sows, 2 young hogs, 
about 50 hens, a model A Ford, about $400 
worth of feed, and we have got some new fur- 
niture. We have a new cream separator, a 
grain binder, corn binder, a mower, and other 
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machinery that we need. Altogether we are 
worth $2,788. 

We are happy that we had a chance to get 
a Farm Security loan, and we appreciate what 
the folks have done for us. It’s the only way 
a low-income farmer can really have a chance 
to get ahead in this world. One of the best 
things is that we can give our children a 
good education, and we can live like human 
beings. 

JOHN GRAVES, 





Why Not More Foreign Trade Zones? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 17, 1942 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, as the au- 
thor of the Foreign Trade Zone Act, I 
am naturally interested in the establish- 
ment of additional zones in the United 
States. One is already functioning at the 
port of New York, and it is hoped that, 
in pursuance of President Roosevelt’s 
suggestion, additional zones will be estab- 
lished on the Gulf, Pacific, and Atlantic 
coasts. Considerable interest has de- 
veloped for the setting up of such a zone 
at Houston, Tex., and New Orleans, La 
It is fervently hoped that the enterpris- 
ing and farseeing citizenry of these cities 
will cooperate with men like Jesse Jones, 
Secretary of Commerce; Wayne C. Tay- 
lor, Under Secretary of Commerce; and 
Thomas E. Lyons, of the Foreign Trade 
Zone Board, and set up in their respec- 
tive municipalities foreign-trade zones. 
Unquestionably, such zones would add 
immeasurably to the economic well-being 
of the communities mentioned. 

Furthermore, may I petition the Mem- 
bers of Congress and the Members of the 
Senate from the States of Texas and 
Louisiana to take an active part in the 
espousal of the cause of the foreign-trade 
zone to the end that the aforesaid cities 
might have the decided commercial ad- 
vantage of a free port. Be it remembered 
that those dealing in foreign trade will be 
greatly benefited by the setting up of 
these additional zones. Domestic com- 
merce likewise would be encouraged in 
many ways. 

It is interesting to note that wherever 
attempts have been made to set up the 
so-called free port, or foreign-trade zone, 
unprogressive warehouse interests have 
always voiced objections. They feared 

that their exclusive privileges of ware- 
housing would be jeopardized. These 
fears are unjustified. Furthermore, if 
these zones had been set up in the various 
cities and adequate facilities provided for 
| the operation of the foreign-trade zones, 
| as contemplated by the provisions of my 
| act, we would have had expansive and 
| adequate warehouse facilities now. 
There would not have been the extre1 
| and dangerous threat that we are now 
plagued with. The war effort would not 
| have been hampered as it is now by 
| paucity or lack of adequate 


w arenousing 
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facilities and terminals. This is a serious 
situation. I commend the earnest con- 
sideration thereof to the representatives 
of both Houses, particularly in those 
States where such acute lack of ware- 
housing facilities exists. 

WAYNE C. TAYLOR AND THOMAS E. LYONS 

The Foreign Trade Zone Act, as pro- 
posed by me, passed in 1934. I wish to 
pay tribute to Hon. Wayne C. Taylor, Un- 
der Secretary of Commerce, who, since he 
has assumed his post, has been most co- 
operative and helpful in administering 
the act and in furthering and developing 
the idea of the foreign-trade zone. 

The Foreign Trade Zone Board, as set 
up by my act, has most scientifically and 
constructively administered the provi- 
sions of that act. The secretary of that 
Board is Thomas E. Lyons. He has been 
most assiduous in carrying out his tasks 
and has been eminently successful as 
such secretary in solving the problems 
that confronted the Foreign Trade Zone 
Board. I am most pleased to pay this 
tribute to him, particularly in view of his 
intelligence, his patriotism, and his prac- 
ticality. 

I herewith submit two statements 
made by Thomas E. Lyons, one before the 
New Orleans Traffic Club at New Orleans 
on May 18, 1942, and one before the 
Houston Foreign Trade Association on 
May 15, 1942: 
THE FORE! 


i ats 
GONE 


N-TRADE AS AN AGENCY FOR 
PROMOTING WORLD TRADE 





({Addre by Thomas E. Lyons, executive sec- 
retary, Foreign-Trade Zone Board, before 
Houston Foreign Trade Association, Hous- 
ton, Tex., May 15, 1942) 

I am glad to meet with you here today to 
discuss the subject of foreign-trade zones. As 

] know, officials of the port of 

applied for a Federal permit 


rea in the harbor here. 
a civic duty that all 


uch a 




















their share of this lucrative transshipment 
and consignment business. Copenhagen, 
Goteborg, Stockholm, and Gdynia are typical 
examples. Bremen’s free port has long made 
it possible for that city to retain its impor- 
tant cotton-transshipment business which 
has developed with our own Southern States. 
Until recently 43 of sucn free ports or foreign- 
trade zones were located throughout the 
world. 

Countries having no customs barriers or 
those with nominal tariff schedules such as 
the United Kingdom and the Netherlands 
have no reasons for establishing free ports. 
In fact such countries in their entirety are 
free ports. On the other hand, a country 
committed to a tariff system is at a decided 
disadvantage in developing transshipment 
and consignment trade. Owners of foreign 
merchandise naturally hesitate to ship their 
valuable stocks to such countries for long 
storage periods when sudden changes in tariff 
schedules are likely to occur. 

In an effort to relieve this class of trade 
from the application of customs laws designed 
for imports, the Congress long ago enacted 
bonded warehouse and draw-back statutes. 
While the privileges granted under these laws 
have benefited our commerce they have not 
provided sufficient flexibility to prompt for- 
eign owners to ship large consignments of 
merchandise to our shores for storage and 
later redistribution to other countries. What 
are these limitations and how may they be 
overcome? 

Under our customs laws an importer has a 
choice of several methods for the handling of 
dutiable goods upon arrival at a port of entry. 
He may import such goods upon the filing of 
a consumption entry, payment of proper 
duty, and compliance with our other laws, or 
he may elect to place the goods in a ware- 
house which has been bonded by the Treas- 
ury Department. If the latter course is fol- 
lowed, a warehouse entry must be made, 
duties calculated, and a bond for twice the 
amount of the duty posted with the collector. 
Under this arrangement the goods may re- 
main in bond up to 3 years, at which time 
the duty must be paid or the merchandise 
reexported. The customs laws also permit 
foreign merchandise to be held under gen- 





of you familiarize yourselves with the pur- eral order for a period of 1 year. Bond is not 
poses and functions of the foreign-trade zone required in such cases as the merchandise 
in the promotion of foreign trade. To my is actually in the custody of the collector of 
knowledge Federal statute was ever enact- the port who, if a Government-owned ware- 
ed which has been so much misunderstood as | house or public store is not available, may 
the Foreign Trade Zones Act. For this rea- | provide for storage in a specially bonded 
son, I think it desirable to outline briefly the | public warehouse. 
hist d purposes of foreign-trade zones, | Under the draw-back law foreign merchan- 
or free } as they are known abroad | dise may be brought into the country, the 
de cities had their origin in Europe | duties paid and stored or manipulated under 
during tl xteenth century and the cities | control of customs authorities. Upon such 
of the Hans«t League were the outgrowth | withdrawal and presentation of evidence that 
of eff come the burdens on the such goods have been exported within a 
commerce of that period. The conception of | 3-year period from date of importation, the 
the modern free port or foreign-trade zone | Government will remit 99 percent of the duty 
dates f n about 1888, when the Free City of | Although these measures were designed to 
Hamb which had survived the fall of the | relieve that part of our foreign commerce 
Han tic Leagus reed to enter the German which was not intended nor ready to enter 
custo! ! prov i its harbor remained into our domestic trade, many importers and 
outside the < ms area and continued to | other foreign-trade interests felt that the re- 
functior sa free port. Hamburg’s depend- | strictions and formalities involved were not 
E er free harbor was epitomized in a | calculated to encourage trade and commerce 
re} the American consul there several in this country. It was pointed out that 
yeal ) when he wrote, “The part played opportunities for freedom in the manipula- 
by H f arbor in the proper han- | on and transshipment of cargoes which were 
{ ‘ ts enormous overseas lable in other countries placed this coun- 
tr I I d. The fr try in a clearly disadvantageous position for 
I I e § re con competing with European trade centers 
ts é I i and handling To overcome these restrictions the Con- 
c ge facilities repacking, refinish- gress in 1934 enacted a Foreign Trade Zones 
I or actual manufac uri! in the free port, Act. The legislation had the unanimous 
constitutes the very center of Hamburg’s support of all foreign traders, port interests, 
commercial 1 and Government agencies. The purpose of 
Hamburg’s rapid growth as an entrepot | the statute is to provide enclosed and policed 
for goods dest i to northern and central | areas under Federal supervision in or adja- 
Europe | pted c me nd shipping cent to our ports of entry where foreign and 
interests in « P< ne! ports to urg domestic merchandise of every description, 
their respect ve provide simi- | unless prohibited by law, may be landed with- 
lar fac f ey 0 btain | Out application of customs laws. In a zone 
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goods may be stored (without restriction as 
to time), processed, refined, or otherwise ma- 
nipulated. Manufacturing as such is prohib- 
ited. If reshipped to foreign countries, goods 
may leave the zone without payment of 
duties and without intervention of customs 
officials except under certain conditions. 
Such products cannot leave the trade zone 
for domestic use or consumption without full 
compliance with existing customs require- 
ments. 

Although the law has been on the statute 
books for nearly 8 years, only 2 zones have 
actually been established—the New York for- 
eign-trade zone in 1937 and Mobile in 1938. 
The Mobile zone was closed within a few 
months after its inception. Several other 
ports made applications to establish foreign- 
trade zones, but did not demonstrate to the 
Board that the facilities offered would serve 
the purposes of promoting the commerce of 
the United States. 

The story of the New York zone, however, 
presents an entirely different picture, and its 
5 years of successful operation has clearly 
demonstrated that the foreign-trade zone has 
a specific function in developing and pro- 
moting the commerce and shipping of the 
United States. 

Let me point out briefly the developments 
in the New York foreign-trade zone during 
the 4-year period 1937 to 1940. During the 
year 1940, 2,952 lots of merchandise, weighing 
215,000 short tons and having a value of 
$84,000,000, were received at the zone. Al- 
though there was a decrease in lots received, 
the tonnage and values represent a substan- 
tial increase over 1939, when 4,346 lots of mer- 
chandise, weighing 100,000 tons and valued 
at $39,000,000, were received in the zone. 
Similar figures for 1937, the first year the zone 
was in operation, were: Ninety-two lots of 
merchandise, weighing 10,000 tons and val- 
ued at $1,000,000. The gain for the 4-year 
period—1937-40—is encouraging when it 1s 
shown that the number of different com- 
modities handled totaled 279 in 1940 and 
came from 55 different countries. 

Of the 215,000 tons of goods received at 
the zone during 1940, 70,000 tons of foreign 
merchandise, or 334, percent, were reex- 
ported. 

During the year 1940, 46 vessels engaged 
in foreign trade arrived at the zone to dis- 
charge or take on cargo. These ships were 
in addition to the numerous harbor craft 
and other carriers which handled cargo in or 
out of the zone 

More than 50 various forms of manipula- 


tion and processing, covering numerous 
commodities, have been carried on in the 
zone. Some of the principal types of manip- 


ulation included maturing, reconditioning, 
sampling, weighing, and repacking of to- 
bacco; weighing, sampling, and cleaning of 
tungsten ore and antimony by various re- 
fining processes, and repacking into drums 
of domestic manufacture; examining, grad- 
ing, assembling, anc repacking diamonds 
and watch movements; ventilating, turning, 
ridging, culling, tinting, bagging, and weigh- 
ing Brazil nuts; examining, labeling, and re- 


packing South American canned corned 
beef; cleaning and repacking seeds, grains, 
and drugs, and the reduction of proof and 


bottling of various kinds of alcoholic liquors 
and wines. 

The operating income 
York Foreign-Trade Zone for 
454 and operating and administrative ex- 
penses were $438,564, leaving a net profit 
to the city of New York of $79,890. The col- 
lection of customs duties on merchandise 
imported into customs territory amounted to 
$2,000,000 in 1940. During the years 1937, 
1938, and 1939, the amounts collected approxi- 
imated $30,000, $350,000, and $750,000 respec- 
tively. The increase in 1940 as compared 
with 1939 was 164 percent 

While the operating figures of the New 
York Foreign-Trade Zone are interesting, I 


of the New 
1940 was $518,- 


gross 
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am sure the question uppermost in your 
mind is, What can a foreign-trade zone do 
for us? 

Ordinarily, the establishment of a foreign- 
trade zone is a long-term investment and I 
would not recommend it to any port which 
might expect immediate direct returns. The 
record of the New York zone has shown that 
it takes from 3 to 4 years for owners of for- 
eign merchandise who are usually located 
abroad to become acquainted with the ad- 
vantages of using zone facilities, and devel- 
opments within the last year at New York 
definitely established the foreign-trade zone 
as a world-trade center. 

The pioneering and practical experience 
gained by users of the New York foreign- 
trade zone will most certainly prove bene- 
ficial to any subsequent zones which may 
be established. In fact, several large firms 
using the New York foreign-trade zone have 
definitely stated that they will utilize similar 
facilities if established in the Gulf area. So 
indispensable has the New York zone become 
for handling certain Latin-American prod- 
ucts that when the Army requisitioned a 
substantial part of the zone’s facilities early 
this year representatives of these govern- 
ments registered official protests with the 
State Department. In keeping with our 
good-neighbor policy, the Foreign Trade 
Zones Board directed the city of New York 
to seek other locations where zone operations 
could be carried on for the period of the 
emergency. Many of the operations devel- 
oped in the zone have now been transferred 
to temporary zone sites established in an- 
other section of the port of New York. 

We are now engaged in a gigantic world 
struggle. Trade channels have been severely 
dislocated and in some instances entirely 
abandoned. Ports which in the past have en- 
joyed a constant growth of traffic now find 
themselves at a standstill. Other ports have 
more business than they can handle. These 
situations are neither healthy nor desirable 
and result solely from war emergencies and a 
serious shortage of ships. The mammoth 
construction program of the Maritime Com- 
mission is now getting into full swing and 
will, within a relatively short time, provide 
additional ships to meet our ever-growing 
requirements. Many of these ships will be 
assigned to supplying our essential require- 
ments from Latin America and other areas 
where Gulf ports enjoy a distinct advantage 
both as to distance and better protection 
from the submarine menace. When such 
bottoms become available every effort will 
be made to move large quantities of foreign 
materials to the United States for stock 
piling. The facilities of a foreign-trade zone 
are particularly adaptable for dutiable com- 
modities or those which are under a quota 
system. If a foreign-trade zone is established 
here I do not hesitate to say that vessels 
carrying commodities of these classes will 
find their way to the port and utilize the 
fine facilities here. A foreign-trade zone lo- 
cated in Houston could readily serve the 
various industrial areas of the Middle West, 
Southwest, and even the Pacific coast when 
other ocean lanes may be closed. 

Another thought I want to leave with you 
Just now we are concerned with the im- 
mediate business at hand of winning the war. 
To do this we are engaged in the largest ship- 
construction program ever undertaken by 
any nation. A well-known authority has 
stated that when peace is restored we will 
control nearly all of the merchant shipping 
in the world and should be in a position to 
secure a just share of the world trade. If we 
are to obtain this trade for our merchant 
ships and hold it against the maritime rivalry 
of other nations, then we must plan now to 
furnish every facility which will aid in de- 
veloping trade and providing two-way cargoes 
for our ships 

In administering the Foreign Trade Zones 
Act we have been confronted with the ques- 














tion of competition with private warehouses. 
Naturally, there will be cases where importers 
of goods may use a foreign-trade zone rather 
than a private warehouse. In instances com- 
ing to our attention there has been a definite 
advantage accruing from the use of the for- 
eign-trade zone. It has long been my belief, 
and I reiterate it here that while private 
warehouses may lose a limited amount of 
business, a properly organized and efficiently 
operated foreign-trade zone will attract suf- 
ficient additional trade to a port to compen- 
sate warehcusemen for any traffic losses 

In closing I would like to caution you that 
a foreign-trade zone cannot be expected to 
Serve as a panacea for all port ills, neither 
will it be a magnet to which, without effort, 
will be drawn all of the wealth of the Indies. 
If a zone is established in Houston, it is up 
to you businessmen to consider it your in- 
dividual responsibility to see that it is oper- 
ated in a manner that will be beneficiai to the 
country and the port. If you continue to 
show the same interest in a foreign-trade 
zone after it is established as you have shown 
here, I am confident the venture will have 
every chance of being a success. 


Wuy Nort A FoREIGN-TRADE ZONE at NEw 
ORLEANS? 


(Address by Thomas E. Lyons, executive sec- 
retary, Foreign Trade Zones Board, before 
New Orleans Traffic Club, New Orleans, La., 
May 18 1942) 


GENTLEMEN OF THE NEW ORLEANS TRAFFIC 
C.ius: This is national foreign trade week, 
and all over this country meetings are being 
held to observe this event. It is particularly 
significant this year because it comes during 
the first year this country has been carrying 
on under actual war conditions. Export 
permits, import licenses, quotas, while some- 
what strange to us a year or more ago, are 
now a part of the everyday parlance of the 
man interested in traffic or foreign trade 

I welcome the opportunity of being in New 
Orleans at this time, not to discuss the sig- 
nificance of foreign-trade week but to talk to 
you on a subject just as vital in the develop- 
ment of our world trade—the foreign-trade 
zone. To my knowledge, no Federal statute 
was ever enacted which has been so much 
misunderstood as the Foreign Trade Zones 
Act, and if I can go away from New Orleans 
feeling that I have cleared up a part of these 
misunderstandings, then I will have made at 
least a small contribution to the success of 
this national foreign-trade week. 

The purpose of the foreign-trade zone is to 
provide an enclosed and policed area under 
Federal supervision where foreign and do- 
mestic merchandise of every description, ex- 
cept such as is prohibited by law, may be 
landed without application to customs law. 
In a zone, goods may be stored (without re- 
striction as to time), processed, refined, or 
otherwise manipulated. Manufacturing and 
exhibiting as such are prohibited. If reshipped 
to foreign countries, goods may leave the zone 
without payment of duty and without inter- 
vention of customs officials except under cer- 
tain conditions. Such products cannot leave 
the trade zone for domestic use or consump- 
tion without full compliance with existing 
customs requirements. Despite the fact the 
New York Foreign Trade Zone has been op- 
erating successfully for the past 5 years, and 
many activities have been and are being car- 
ried on there which have d itely served 
to foster and promote our foreign commerce— 
activities which any interested party could 
make arrangements to inspect—there are still 
some interests, selfish or otherwise, who in- 
sist that the foreign-trade zone has no ad- 
vantage over the bonded warehouse and 
drawback systems. Up to the present we who 
have administered the foreign-trade zones 
law have made no effort to distinguish or set 
out the advantages of the foreign-trade zone 
over these other systems, This was left to 








the initiative of officials responsible for port 
development and administration, foreign 
traders, or even progressive warehouse inter- 
ests themselves who should perceive the ob- 
vious advantages of operating such zones. 
As the law has been on the statute books for 
the past 8 years, and only one such zone is 
in operation, it is apparent that this is not 
the case. 

For instance, this is an excerpt from an 
editorial which appeared recently in a leading 
commercial paper on the west coast 

“Under the present law (foreign trade 
zones law) every permitted operation can 
be conducted in a bonded warehouse that 
can be carried out in a foreign-trade zone 
and with much less cost for inspections, 
guards, and red tape.” 

Of course the foregoing statement will not 
serve to advance the cause of foreign-trade 
zones. It does show, however, that compe- 
tent writers at times prepare articles based 
on preconceived impressions rather than on 
facts which could be obtained so easily. For 
the benefit of this writer and others who share 
his views, I am setting out here the advan- 
tages of the foreign-trade zone for the han- 
dling of that part of our foreign trade which 
is not ready or not intended to enter our 
domestic commerce. Instances cited are based 
on actuai operations performed in the foreign- 
trade zone at New York. 

FOREIGN-TRADE ZONES VERSUS BONDED WARE- 
HOUSES AND DRAW-BACKS 





The foreign-trade zone is particularly valu- 
able for expediting and encouraging trans- 
shipments and reexport trade because of the 
freedom foreign merchandise enjoys while 
in the zone 

Foreign merchandise may be landed in the 
zone and later shipped to a third country 
without bond or any form of customs entry. 
Large stocks of foreign merchandise may be 
warehoused in the zone and as needed brought 
into customs territory or reshipped to foreign 
destinations. 

In the zone, large packages may be opened, 
broken up into smaller lots, assembled and re- 
packed with other merchandise for reexport. 
Bonded warehouse regulations permit with- 
drawal of an entire package only 

Goods may remain indefinitely in a foreign- 
trade zone, while in a bonded warehouse the 
limitation is 3 years 

In the zone, duty is paid on the weight of 
the merchandise at the time it is removed 


from the zone, thereby taking advantage of 





shrinkage and cther losses; in a bonded ware- 
house duty is paid on the basis of weight of 
the merchandise at the time of the ware- 
house entry 

In a foreign-trade zone defective ib- 
standard merchandise may be remov 


brought up to standard before customs ent 
This is not permitted in a bonded waret 





where often an entire shipment is rejecte 
samples do not meet standards ; 
No bond is required on merchandise i 1 
rade zone, while in a b led v 
a bond for dout é t I 
must be posted. This exhausts b 
e and credit of the importer 
f n-trade ne r 
ipulated or processed to take advan- 
tage f a favorable rate f duty Chick p 
may be cited as an example If pea 
plit before being brought into customs ter- 
ritory, they take a lower rate of duty t 1 the 
whole p The husk and foreign matter n 
be removed, thereby reducir 
weight. These advantage yuld b 
work is done in bonded warehous« A f 
illustration of the advantags f the foreig 
trade zone concerns the handling of 
beverages 
In the zone leaky casks and barrels may be 
refilled before customs ent } i 
tered from a bonded wareho y the legal 
shrinkage (outage) i llowed 
Manipulations may bs rmed in a for- 
elgn-trade zone at y time y or night, 
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without any added expense for customs su- 
pervision. Manipulation in a bonded ware- 
house authorizcd to perforra these functions 
must be done under immediate supervision 
of a customs official, the cost of whose serv- 
ices must be made by the proprietor. If the 
warehouse manipulations are performed at 
any time other than regular business hours, 
overtime must be pa‘d for customs services. 
For example, the tungsten ore refining 
plant in the New York Foreign-Trade Zone 


operates ou a three-shift 24-hour basis. No 
special customs inspectors are assigned to 
this operation for the reason that general 


supervision is maintained by permanent cus- 
toms personnel stationed at the zone 

If this manipulation were performed in a 
bonded warehouse on a round-the-clock 
basis, three extra inspectors would have to 
be assigned to supervise the operation, two 
of whom would have to be paid overtime 
rates by the proprietor. The expense for the 
salaries of these inspectors would total about 
$20 per day. Multiply this $20 by the hun- 
dreds of manipulations now performed in 
class VIII bonded warehouse: and under the 
draw-back system, and the sum total will 
provide ample economic justification for the 
establishment of a foreign-trade zone in this 
great port 

Still another point fi 


ti vorable to the zone 
concerns “general 


warehousing. Non- 
dutiable commodities cannot be stored in a 
bonded warehouse. Overquota shipments of 
nondutiable commodities such as coffee must 
go to a “general order” warehouse or to a 


foreign-trade zone. In the case of “general 


order” 


order” warehousing, the handling and truck- 
ing must be performed by specially bonded 
freight hanclers, resulting in higher charges. 
Merchandise can only remain in “general or- 
der” for a period of 1 year, after which it may 
be sold for rued charges Merchandise in 
“peneral « er’’ warehouses is under custcdy 
of the coll r wh r es a question as to 
neg i fav h e receipt, if 
ven. Very ten it is important that 
importer t borrow money on 
l a stoc! 

reign-trade Zo! uch goods may 
n indefinitely, and as they are in the 
dy of the z e oper r, neg ble ware- 
pts may be freely issued. While 
mergency re ‘ have been is- 
pr t the “general 
re ( merchandise 
reign-t. zone are free to 
1 a number 
é y toms super- 
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were handled during 1940 at the New York 
foreign-trade zone. 

A pamphlet issued by the board of harbor 
commissioners for the port of New Orleans 
several years ago is the source of this mis- 
statement: “Dutiable goods may be brought 
into and remain in this zone for 2 years and 
be reexported without paying. duty to the 
United States.” Asa matter of fact, dutiable 
gocds may be brought into a foreign-trade 
zone and remain there indefinitely, 1, 2, 10 
years or more, and then reexported or brought 
into the country upon the payment of duties 
according to the tariff schedule in force at 
the time of the entry. 

When foreign merchandise arrives at the 
zone, the owner may ask for an appraisement 
and immediate liquidation of duties. In such 
cases duty must be paid within a period of 2 
years. Upon the payment of the duty, how- 
ever, the goods may continue to be ware- 
housed in the zone or brought into customs 
territory. This same pamphlet also stated 
that: “The port of San Francisco applied for 
a foreign-trade zone permit, and before hear- 
ings were held on their application it was 
withdrawn by the San Francisco port authori- 
ties.” Let’s look at the record. On Decem- 
ber 5, 1936, San Francisco applied for a grant 
to establish a foreign-trade zone. On April 
28, 1937, a hearing was held in San Fran- 
cisco, and on September 24, 1937, a letter was 
sent to the president of the board of State 
harbor commissioners at San Francisco stat- 
ing that the application had been rejected 
because the site selected by the board of 
State harbor commissioners was not suitable 
for a foreign-trade zone. I have a copy of 
this letter if anyone wishes to see it. 


THE FLY IN THE OINTMENT 


A foreign-trade zone must be operated as a 
public utility; rates and charges must be just 
and reasonable and schedules of tariffs must 
be published. Generally speaking, privately 
owned warehouses are under no such obliga- 
tion to the shipping public 

Although private corporations may operate 
fore'gn-trade zones, some warehousemen have 
consistently opposed the gram because the 
establishment of a foreign-trade zone in any 
port would tend to stabilize storage rates. 
In a foreign-trade zone, a shipper or receiver 


pre 
pli 


of goods would not be confronted with a 
chang rates for which he had made no 
calcul 1 after his merchandise had arrived 





also would have to 
rates on goods stored 


Justific: 
increas.ng 


ition 


in the port 
be shown for 





over long pericds of time and not on 30 days’ 
notice, as is now the practice 

It has long been the policy of our Govern- 
ment to foster and protect our foreign trade. 
Rates and charges for transportation services 
by both land and water are regulated by the 
Federal Government The rminal ware- 
house is the third link in this important 
chain and it is this link which often con- 
trols traffic in and out of a port. Regardless 
of the efforts of shipping lines or port officials 
to dev 9 trade, an arbit1 increase of 1 
cent a bale or 5 cents a square foot, may divert 
trade away from a port or even from the 
country itself In my opinion unless this 
glaril weal is corrected, no American 
port can | e to develop its full pe ssibilities. 
If local port authorities do not take appro- 
pl é n, some form of Federal control 
over tern lw house charges is inevitable 

In conclusion, I want to leave one thought 
with you. Just now we are concerned with 
the immediate busines t hand of winning 
the war. To do this we are engaged in the 
la t ship-constr program ever 
ur ken by any A well-known 
authority has stated th when peace is re- 


red, we will control nearly all of the mer- 
chant shipping in the world, and should be in 
I of the world 


a position to secure a just share 
trade If we are to obté is trade for our 
merchant ships and hol 1inst the mari- 
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time rivalry of other nations, then we must 
plan now to furnish every port facility which 
will aid in developing trade by providing two- 
Way cargoes and quick turn-around for our 
ships. 

A properly situated and equipped foreign- 
trade zone located here in the Mississippi 
Delta would be of immeasurable help in ac- 
complishing these results. 





J. Raymond Schmidt Honored 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 17, 1942 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following press release: 


J. RAYMOND SCHMIDT HONORED—DOCTOR OF LAWS 
DEGREE CONFERRED BY PASADENA COLLEGE ON 
SUPERINTENDENT OF NATIONAL CIVIC LEAGUE 


PASADENA, CALIF., May 26.—Together with 
other outstanding American civic leaders, the 
honorary degree of doctor of laws was con- 
ferred today by Pasadena College upon J. 
Raymond Schmidt, prominent publicist of 
the National Capital who has spent a life- 
time in combating liquor and other evils. As 
general superintendent of the National Civic 
League, legislative superintendent of the 
International Order of Good Templars, and 
associate editor in charge of the Washington 
office of the National Voice, prohibition 
weekly of Los Angeles, Dr. Schmidt is an out- 
standing honorary congressional lobbyist for 
civic righteousness and a trenchant writer 
and lecturer of international reputation. 

Beginning his career as a militant reformer 
when a student at DePauw University in In- 
diana, his native State, he became the young- 
est assistant State chairman of the Na- 
tional Prohibition Party in the Country at 
the age of chairman of the Prohibition 
State Committee of Ohio the following year 
and then later chairman of the Prohibition 
State Committee of Indiana. Since 1924, he 
has been District of Columbia National Com- 
mitteeman of the Prohibition Party National 
Committee. During World War No. 1, Mr. 
Schmidt was in the Young Men’s Christian 
Association Army service and afterward field 
secretary of the Intercollegiate Prohibition 
Association, in which work he visited many 
colleges and universities and addressed many 
thousands of college students on the moral 
and economic soundness of legalized liquor 
suppression. For a dozen years he was with 
the International Reform Federation as edi- 
tor of Twentieth Century Progress and as na- 
tional lecturer. Among other present inter- 
he is a member of the Order of Recha- 
bites, vice president of the District of Colum- 
bia Anti-Cigarette Alliance, and a member 
of the United Dry Forces of the District of 
Columbia 

At the age of 56 and with his health greatly 
improved, Dr. Schmidt feels that his real 
life’s work is but beginning in the new bat- 
tle now opening in Congress and the Nation 
generally for the prohibitory and other ideals 
for which he has dedicated his life’s service. 
His special efforts are now directed to the 
early enactment of legislation to protect the 
armed forces of the Nation from the devasta- 
tions of liquor and vice affecting the mili- 
tary efficiency of America in the present war, 
and the public moral generally and he 
looks forward to early victory. 
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Service to Jews 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. MARTIN L. SWEENEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 17, 1942 


Mr. SWEENEY. Mr. Speaker, when I 
recite that the duties of a Representa- 
tive in Congress are manifold, especially 
if that Member has the honor to rep- 
resent a cosmopolitan city with its vari- 
ous racial groups, I think you will agree 
that in addition to performing his legis- 
lative duties, the average Member of 
Congress has a mass of detailed requests 
coming to his office daily. Requests that 
have to do with veterans’ claims and hos- 
pitalization, relief, immigration and nat- 
uralization, deportation cases, and scores 
of other requests where one is compelled 
in most cases to give personal attention 
at a sacrifice of time and energy, and in 
some instances financial loss. I have 
never before in public life referred to the 
duties performed by me for any group 
or individual, and I would not mention 
the subject at the present time except 
for the fact that a political opponent 
joins a few misinformed people of Jewish 
origin in attempts to make against me, 
the charge of anti-Semitism. 

The Nation is familiar with the many 
lawsuits filed by me against certain col- 
umnists and newspapers to refute the 
false charge that I opposed an individual 
for public office on the ground of race or 
religion. This cheap political opponent, 
parrot-like, takes up the cry of “crucify 
him, crucify him!” Primarily for his 
benefit and for the enlightenment of 
some misguided Jewish residents of my 
community, I insert the names of citizens 
and residents of Cleveland, Ohio, whom 
I have had the pleasure to serve whole- 
heartedly in matters of vital interest to 
them, their relatives, and friends. I have 
the distinct honor of being one of the few 
Members of Congress who appointed to 
West Point and Annapolis three fine 
American boys of the Jewish faith, Wil- 
liam Steuer, Harry Mazur, and Robert 
Hexter. Scores and scores of time I have 
sent cables and communications to Eu- 
rope to obtain permits for poor immigrant 
Jews to join their loved ones in America 
and escape religious and political persecu- 
tions in their European homelands. I 
have assisted in bringing to the commun- 
ity certain Jewish rabbis of the orthodox 
faith to administer spiritually to the Jews 
of my community. Space would not per- 
mit me to record the thousands and thou- 
sands of cases I have assisted in matters 
of immigration, naturalization, and de- 
portation, affecting Jewish aliens. In 
cases where lawyers represented certain 
individuals my services were rendered 
free to these attorneys and their clients. 

I include herewith a partial list of re- 
spected Jewish residents of Cleveland, 
taken at random from my congressional 
files. Some of the names included are 
individuals of a political faith opposite 


mine. They may not agree with my 
public opinion on some questions, but 
none of them honestly in their heart can 
charge me with being intolerant or lack- 
ing in attention to duties incumbent upon 
my office. 


S. J. Kornhauser, Mannie Winger, David 
Wingartin, Alex Estreicher, David Cohen, 
Leonard J. Stern, Morris Baraniewicz, Henry 
Baum, Sylvia Becker, Trude Levy, Louis 
Bloomfield, Ben F. Rabb, Harry Berkowitz, 
Samuel Rembrandt, Mannie Berk, Mr. and 
Mrs. Soloman Berlinberg, Paul Bernzweig, 
Boris Boskos, Leofric Sidney Boys, Jack 
Bozokian, Alex Fodor, Sam Bravo, Nathan 
Brilliant, Judge Lewis Drucker, Nathan 
Singer, A. H. Simon, Maurice Cohen, Gab- 
riel Leeb, Sol J. Krohn, I. Bialosky, Marion 
and Joseph Rubinstein, Morris Morganstern, 
Henry Fechter, Jack Maxson, Isidor Roth- 
stein, Rabbi Ferdinand Friedmann, Paul 
Fleischer, Judge Emerich Freed, William C. 
Rippner, Stephen Foldes, Joseph N. Kaufman, 
Evans Corn, Isidor Kaufman, Fred H. Mandel, 
Paul M. Israel, Louis Gallon, Drs. Howard and 
Morris Gans, Irwin Geiger, Mrs. Lewis Lozarus, 
Louis Fernberg, Jacob Goldberg, William 
Goldberg, Gus Goldsmith, Malvine Goldman, 
Alexander Horowitz, Sander Siovits, Benjamin 
Ledsky, Samuel Arzt, Joseph Morganstern, 
A. S. Gutentag, Toby Goodman, Henry J. 
Stern, Morros Haser. 

Samuel Horwitz, Celia Hecht, Mark Wal- 
lach, Herman Hertzberg, Adolph Herzig, Phil 
Porris, A. Reider, Julius Haberman, Miriam 
Hurvitz, Jack Hurvitz, Louis Alliance, George 
Furst, Sam Greenwald, D. L. Halper, Meyer 
Kaminsky, Sanford Kahn, M. G. Coren, Sam- 
uel B. Tilles, Dave Kates, Henry Kaufman, 
Irving Katz, Abe Kelmer, Samuel Boim, Rabbi 
Hugo Klein, Rudolph Klein, Joseph Klein, 
Samuel Kleinman, A. J. Hirstius, W. J. Gluck- 
man, Louis J. Krown, Harry L. Wolpaw, Joseph 
Bernzweig, Ludwig Weglein, Jules Miller, Judge 
David Copland, Wilbur A. Steuer, Ben Kon- 
igsberg, Morris Lefkowitz, John A. Lebow, 
Sarah Leiser, Abner Goldman, Seigtrieud 
Loewenthal, Mrs. Raymond Spike, Morris 
Leuchner, Judge Joseph Silber, Bessy Mary 
Levy, Sam Deutsch, Barneth Abraham, 
Blanche Moskovitz, Samuel Moster, V. S. 
Loventhal, Isidor Moskowitz, Frieda Bloom, 
Morris Orlin, Arthur J. Halle, Daniel Fried, 
J. Goldman, Isadore Bloch, Morris Baker, 
Alfred Sachs, Mis. J. Polatschek 

Lawrence Sobol, Martin Blum, Harry F. 
| Glick, Sam Bravo, Israel Eigenfeld, Isie Riech- 
kind, Herman E. Kohen, Nathan Greenberg, 
Ralph Hitz, Vera Rubens, L. F. Kohn, Sam 
Rosenthal, Maurice Traeger, Monroe A. Loe- 
ser, Samuel Weiss, Irwin Fried, Sigmund 
Schuster, Ben Schwartz, Morris Schwartz, 
Louis Handle, Sam Horwitz, Henry Kuhner, 
Isidor Kaufman, Rose Simmons, Isidor Roth- 
stein, Paul Blumenstein, Benjamin Waldman, 
M. M. Wiesberg, Charles Auerbach, Henry Pol- 
lack, Jacob Stoppelstein, Phil Bartell, A. H. 
Zychick, S. L. Weedon, Phil and Ernst Abrams, 
Jos. Ehrlich, Max Weisberg, Yolande Weiss, 
Carl Molliman, Sam Moskowitz, Lilliam Yoso- 
vitz, Henry S. Gottfried, Abraham Brooks, Carl 
Askenberg, Frank R. Cohn, Benjamin Reuben 
Drandt, William F. Felder, Andrew Friedel, 
George M. Frisz, Edward Golden, Harry M. 
Goldwasser, Melvis Goodwin, W. W. Hersh- 
berger, Isaac C. Holmes, Herman P. Keyer- 
leber, Martin Kossin, James Lovett, Michael 
Levi. 

Rosa Markowitz, Nicholas -Morris, Phil 
O’Brisky, William Pierman, Albert Rosenberg, 
Mrs. Frances E. Samuels, Solomon E. Samuels, 
Simon P. Silverstein, Sam Weisman, S. C. 
Wertheim, Al. C. Worthman, Leo Freeman, 
Jack Kornhauser, Ben Feigenbaum, Herbert 
Solmon, Milton A. Adamson, Albert Leider- 
man, Milton Hirsh, Eugene Schreiber, Em- 
| mett Fleece, Julius C. Erthal, Samuel Eg- 
j brecht, Charles Leaver, Dave Kates, George 
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Jacobs, Louis Poplowski, Ben Haskins, Albert 
H. Lesher, Claude Mulkin, John Berko, Morris 
Hirsch, Hyman I. Lytton, Arthur Hains, Jo- 
seph Mellen, Yetta Kaplan, Milton Zucker, 
David Essi. 


To my poor deluded opponent and his 
followers, I respectfully submit this par- 
tial list of Jews to whom I have rendered 
services, and to those who, in face of the 
record, persist in charging me with intol- 
erance, I can only say, “Father, forgive 
them, for they know not what they do.” 





A Tribute to Our Flag 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. MARTIN J. KENNEDY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 15, 1942 


Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDY. Mr. 
Speaker and Members of the House, it 
was my pleasure on Sunday, June 14, 
Fiag Day, to attend the annual com- 
mencement of St. Margaret’s School, at 
Spring Lake, N. J. The exercises were 
heid in St. Margaret’s Church and opened 
with the singing of the National Anthem. 

I was deeply impressed by the academic 
accomplishments of the graduates of 
1942 and by their patriotic fervor as 
expressed in the following article en- 
titled “A Tribute to Our Flag”: 


A TRIBUTE TO OUR FLAG 











June 14 is the day annually set aside as 
Flag Day to call attent to I ] 
emblem, its purpose its significance, th 
ideals it represents, and the respect it com- 
mands. For God and country is the n 


of Catholic Americans. It is 
our schools and institutior It 
from our pulpits. It is instilled 
hearts and souls of all parochial- 
dren. The flag of our country i i 
and properly associated with the sign 
cross, the twin loyalties ry he 
lic, between which there can be no conflict 
For us, the members of the graduatirg 
class, Flag Day this year h n added sig- 
nificance with our country at war. It is a 
day of rededication to the ideals and prin- 
ciples for which our national emblem stands 
Proudly and publicly we identify oursely 










in our allegiance to the flag with C is 
lic forefathers, who wrote their loyalty to 
these United States in toil and sacrifice, yé 

in blood on every battlefield, stanchly fol- 
lowing the Stars and Stripes into the jaws 
of death. As we are loyal to our God we 
are loyal to our country. The honor that we 
give to our Nation’s flag is but the outward 
expression of the loyalty and devotion that 


is within our hearts and soul 
THE GRADUATES 


I am sure that the membership of the 
House of Representatives applauds tl 
noble and timely sentiments voiced by 


+ 
a 


the graduates of St. Marg ; School, 
I am certain that the Congress would be 


grateful to all graduates of 1942, if they 
would compose, as did the 
St. Margaret’s, a tribute to our flag. 

If anything could be added to the trib- 
ute of the graduates, I can think of no 
verse more fitting than the second stanza 


tudents of 
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cf Flag o’ My Land, by Thomas Augustine 
Daly: 
Standard most glorious! banner of beauty! 
Whither you beckon me there will I go, 
Only to you, after God, is my duty; 
Unto no other allegiance I owe. 
Heart of me, soul of me, yours to command, 
Flag o’ my land! flag o’ my land! 





Silver Money—The Remedy for the 


Vagaries of a Managed Currency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 17, 1942 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, in answe! 
to the critics of the Government’s silver- 
purchase program and the use of silver 
as money, I have endeavored to present 
the facts concerning the purchase and 
use of silver in an exchange of letters 
with the Economists’ National Committee 
on Monetary Policy, and for the informa- 
tion of my colleagues a letter under date 
of June 11 from the secretary, Prof. Wal- 
ter E. Spahr, and a copy of my reply 
under date of June 16 is submitted for 
printing in the REcorpD: 

ECONOMISTS’ NATIONAL COMMITTEE, 
ON MONETARY POLIcy, 


New York City, June 11, 1942. 
H CoMPTON I. WHITE, 
H Of Building, Washington, D.C 


My Dear REPRESENTATIVE WHITE: Your 
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and debt-paying power, and the Grange 
statement on the desirability of a dollar of 
constant purchasing power. Those people 
who are favorably impressed with such state- 
ments would do well to remember, quite 
apart from other less obvious economic con- 
siderations, the most suggestive fact that this 
country had a very stable price level from 
1923 to 1929 which ended in the economic 
crash beginning late in 1929. 

After raising these questions, you say that 
“If we are in agreement on these simple 
principles, we can make a better approach to 
the question at issue, namely, the profits 
made by the Government, which in a broader 
sense is the American people, on its silver- 
purchase program.” For reasons clearly 
stated in Managed Currency, I should say 
that the controlling principles of money with 
which you seem to assume that you are deal- 
ing are very different from and far more 
complex than you are supposing, and that 
the questions you have raised up to this 
point are quite irrelevant to those of sub- 
sidizing the silver interests and of prevent- 
ing industry from obtaining the silver it 
needs during this war 

Next, you again enter into a discussion of 
the Government’s profit on its transactions 
in silver (the silver seigniorage) apparently 
on the ground that this provides justification 
for the Government’s silver-purchase pro- 
gram. I am quite sure that I provided you 
with the correct answer to that matter in 
my preceding (open) letter to you, dated May 
12, 1942, in which I pointed out in sub- 
stance that if seigniorage is to be the con- 
sideration, then, obviously, it would be 
if the silver were purchased at its 
market rather than at a subsidy price; that 
the Government could get a seigniorage of 
100 percent on paper money; and that I know 
of no valid reason why the Government, when 
buying a metal for nonstandard or subsidi- 
purposes, should pay more 
than its value in a free, open, world market. 
You do not successfully contest the accu- 
racy of these Furthermore, 
the proportionate seigniorage on our minor 
nonsilver coins is far greater than on silver, 
which means, again, that if seizniorage is to 
be the consideration in this issue you should 


argue for the purchase of silver at the market 
f 


greater 


ary monetary 


observations 


price, or for a cessation the issuance of 
silver coins and a greater issuance of nickel 
and bronze coins, and, above all, of incon- 
vertible paper money 

After reading your 


yn of your 
notion that interest ] 


late to one 








type of 1 ley —F' notes, for 
‘ nple—but not t ilver or silver certifi- 
cates, I doubt that it is profitable to say 
more than I said in my previous (open) let- 
ter which, in substance, was that loans and 
investmen and interest should be related 
to all our money, including silver and silver 


certificates, and that if cost and seigniorage 





to be determining factors, then we would 

be forced to irredeemable paper money 
May I say that I have never before seen 
é usly presented the type of zument you 
ve attempted to advance in this connec- 
n. I am sure that no reputable treatise 
on money and interest would propound any 

. CY 


You over k certain basic considerations; 
titutes the best type 


f exam] what ci 1 
f monetary standard and currency structure 
for nat ) If it be gr ted that a nation 
uld have gold o1 both in some 
form I c 1 i € st becomes 
r and ¢ ds necessary to get this 
coin Even here interest enters, just as it 
enters all transactions in V h capit wait- 
il and borrowing are i ved. After a 
government adopts its standard metallic unit, 
fi suitable ways t utilize more 
economical substitutes sucl the authori- 
vation ana use of bank notes and deposits 
t which fractional reserves of gold or 
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silver serve satisfactorily. But on all the 
money (whether gola, silver, or bank notes) 
and deposits used the factor of interest may 
apply and with equal force to each, indis- 
criminately 

Your statement that you “contend that 
banks are not entitled to make a special 
profit as creators of money as they are now 
doing under the present money system” is, 
I should say, as revealing as it is unfortunate 
and startling. The answer to your observa- 
tion probably can be found in any reputable 
elementary book on money and banking. It 
is that a commercial bank substitutes its 
credit, which is generally acceptable, for the 
borrower’s credit, which is not generally ac- 
ceptable; that the bank’s credit is generally 
acceptable because it is required to maintain 
legal reserves and pay its depositors in cash 
upon demand; and that for these and related 
services it is entitled to charge its customers. 
That is the essence of the matter, and your 
words “special profits as creators of money” 
are unfortunate, indeed. 

May I say again that all your discussion of 
these matters is almost totally irrelevant to 
the issues regarding subsidizing the silver 
interests and holding needed silver out of 
industrial uses. 

You have a sentence which says: “As the 
law stands our supply of money must come 
from the banks, a plan which you and your 
associates insist on broadening to the ex- 
clusion of all other kindsof money * * *” 
etc. I cannot imagine what you have in 
mind, and I suggest that you consult the 
Federal Reserve Bulletin to see what money 
comes from the United States Treasury. 

Your mixing of the question of interest on 
the funds borrowed by the Government with 
charges for the performance of banking func- 
tions (p. 8 of your letter) is quite unwar- 
ranted. 

Your paragraph (pp. 9-10) to the effect 
that banks are entitled to a legitimate profit 
for their service “but they are not entitled to 
the concession to create and put out new 
money” adds to the evidence offered in other 
paragraphs that you are, I regret to say, con- 
fused as to fundamentals regarding the ap- 
propriate functions of a central government 
and a nation’s banking structure in providing 
the people with a satisfactory currency and 
banking mechanism. All your discussion on 
these and other points passed over impresses 
me as being almost completely irrelevant to 
the silver ‘ssues now before this country, but 
I have nevertheless commented upon them 
for such benefit as these comments may have 
to any reader who may be interested 

You really do not come to the silver ques- 
tion until you reach your page 10 on which 
you state your defense of the subsidy to the 
Silver interests. This defense is one com- 
monly offered. But it is simply in behalf of 
the subsidy and is not weighed adequately 
against Opposing considerations. I shall state 
these, because it is these in some form—not 
necessarily as I state them—that monetary 
economists regard as more weighty than those 
in behalf of the subsidy 

1. The reasons for subsidizing the silver 
interests are less weighty than those that 
could be vanced for subsidizing many an- 
other industry which is much larger and, con- 
sequently, much more important, as proved 
by the amount of money paid by the people 
for their products. The silver industry is in 
fact relatively small when ranked against 
others in this country, and there is no good 
reason why it, in preference to a great num- 
ber of larger industries, is entitled to a 
subsidy 

2. Once a nation adopts a standard metallic 
monetary unit, such as gold, all other money 
materials, like all other commodities, should 
be bought at the natural market price—that 
is, in a free, fair, competitive market. Values 
cease to have meaning as legitimate guides 
to enterprise unless det ined in this man- 
ner. There is no better on for paying an 

















artificially high price for silver than there is 
for paying such a price for nickel, or bronze, 
or paper to make nongold currencies, or for 
any other commodity. 

8. Subsidizing silver producers has no nec- 
essary relation to providing the Nation with 
a needed or desirable currency. Today, for 
example, our supply of money is being ex- 
panded, through the Government’s silver- 
purchase program, at a time when it should 
not be expanded—at a time, in fact, when it 
tends to feed the rising prices against which 
the Government is now fighting. 

4. The silver purchase and subsidy programs 
are keeping silver out of industry where it is 
badly needed. And this situation exists, 
even when this Nation is at war, for no better 
reason than that the silver bloc in Congress 
has been fighting to keep a subsidy for the 
silver interests. Many sharp things can and 
should be said about this aspect of this sorry 
piece of business, but perhaps it is sufficient 
to say that when this Nation drafts men and 
sends them to their deaths for lack of metal, 
where silver could be of service, it is an un- 
derstatement to describe as disgraceful any 
attempt to boost the price of silver or to keep 
it out of industrial use at the free market 
price. 

There are other objections to the Govern- 
ment’s silver program, but these four should 
be sufficient to dispose of the matter in times 
like these. As a consequence it would seem 
to be a waste of time to pursue further any 
of the other arguments advanced in your 
letter which, in my opinion, involve confu- 
sion and irrelevancies insofar as the silver 
issue is concerned. 

It would seem that the silver bloc in Con- 
gress should ask themselves just how it is 
that they can assume that they are serving 
this Nation well, considering the fact that 
the War Production Board has asked for the 
Treasury silver for use in industry, the fact 
that the Secretary of the Treasury has tried 
to cooperate with the War Production Board 
and has recommended the repeal of the sil- 
ver purchase laws, and the fact that a very 
large number of the leading monetary 
economists of this country have again and 
again urged the repeal of these silver pur- 
chase laws and lately have urged that the 
War Production Board and the Treasury's 
needs and desires be respected 

Against a large proportion of your argu- 
ments and theories, many of which I have 
passed over for the reasons indicated, I urge 
you and other interested persons to read the 
very excellent document, covering several of 
your major points, by the Board of Gover- 
nors of the Federal Reserve System, and the 
endorsing statement signed by 66 monetary 
economists, available in the pamphlet, Man- 
aged Currency. It is substantially accura 
to say that your principal contentions re- 
garding the appropriate functions of money 
and banking run counter to the statements 
made by the Board and these 66 economists. 

It is my hope that the great majority of 
Congress will bring to an end the obstructive 
tactics of the silver bloc, repeal the silver 
purchase laws of 1934 and 1939, arrange for 
silver to flow freely into industry where it is 
badly needed, and thus render such service a 
they can in this respect to the well-being 
of this country 


Sincerely yours, 








WALTER E. SPAHR 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
COMMITTEE ON 
IRRIGATION AND RECLAMATION 
Washington, D. C., June 16, 1942. 
Mr. WALTER E. SPAHR 
Secretary, Economists’ National Commit- 
Monetary Policy, Educa 
Building, 70 Fifth Avenue, New 
City, N. Y 
Dear Mr. Spaur: In considering the facts 


and the effect of using silver as money under 
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the provisions of the United States Treasury 
silver-purchase program in light of the con- 
tentions made in your letter of June 11, re- 
ceived in reply to previous correspondence on 
the subject, it appears that the main ques- 
tion is still unanswered, namely: Can you 
point to any money transactions by any gov- 
ernment in any period of history where a 
government has made such a large profit by 
acquiring money metal and exercising its 
money-creating prerogative in revaluing this 
metal and using the metal for the creation of 
money? 

Your only response to the main issue is the 
contention that the Government profit may 
have been larger if it had resorted to the ex- 
pedient of printing and issuing fiat paper 
money, completely overlooking the applica- 
tion of the fundamental principle of redeem- 
able currency, the indispensable foundation 
for any stable paper money, and attempted to 
carry your point by resorting to the illustra- 
tion of the use of base metal in minting 
minor token coinage, nickel, bronze, etc., evi- 
dently overlooking the fundamental principle 
that any money system to be stable in value 
must increase in volume evenly with the 
growth of population and commerce and the 
place that has been taken by silver beside and 
supplemental to gold to provide a volume of 
basic money indispensable in maintaining a 
monetary stem with a unit of unchanging 
value. 

Was there irony in your statement, “The 
people who are favorably impressed with such 
statements would do well to remember quite 
apart from other less obvious economic con- 
siderations the more’ suggestive facts that 
this country had a very stable price level 
from 1923 to 1929, which ended in the eco- 
nomic crash beginning late in 1929”? Did you 
say “beginning in 1929”? It may be that 
the great body of people engaged in agricul- 
ture and those in business in our agricultural 
States do remember, many have cause to 
vividly remember their financial distress in 
that period for “obvious economic considera- 
s” caused by the disparity of prices, espe- 
y the low prices of farm products and the 
high pri of manufactured necessities, and 
their distressing experience in “trying to 
make both ends meet,” a condition that con- 
tributed in a large measure to the collapse of 
the financial integrity of the farming in- 
dustry, which, like Sampson of the Bible, 
“pulled down the pillars” supporting our na- 
tional economy that toppled in the crash 
beginning late in 1929 

Have you so soon forgotten or didn’t you 
recognize the forces that came into play? 
This managed currency operated by the Fed- 
eral Reserve System, of which you speak, that 
pulled money and credit from the support of 
one-half of industry—the basic half, agri- 
culture—and ballooned up credit with easy 
money to the other half, manufacturers, to 
bring a maladjustment of prices that wrecked 
the price equilibrium that all the efforts and 
all the expedients that have been tried by 
the Congress and the Government have failed 
to restore 

To refresh your memory as to the ! 
banks played in managing the currency re- 
le for this unhappy condition, I refer 


sponsib!] 
you to the minutes of a meeting of the 
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eral Reserve Board, May 18 
Senate Document No. 310, an 
testimony of the economi 
National Bank, of New York 


M. Anderson, Jr., from whi 
is taken 

The statement of Gov. V 
of the Federal Reserve Ex ; 
with consequences to the American } 
and to American business, consequences that 
were so far reaching that the effect of the 
fiscal and banking policy adopted at that 
momentous council cannot as yet be fully 
measured. That you may better appreci: 
their essence and effect, a few quotations from 
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his report and recommendations are inserted 
here: 

“Governor Harpinc. Gentlemen, the board 
desires me to welcome you to Washington and 
to express its appreciation of your considera- 
tion in leaving your business and coming here 
to this conference. * * * We have had 
an analysis made of the general banking 
credit expansion in this country. * * * 
We find that since the 30th of June 1914 the 
expansion of bank credit in this country has 
amounted to about $11,000,000,000. At the 
same time the expansion in the volume of 
currency in circulation * * * has been 
about $1,900,000,000 * * * During the 
same time there has been an advance in com- 
modity prices of about 25 percent. This has 
been accompanied by a decrease in produc- 
tion of essential articles. * * * It is this 
tendency of production to decline, particular- 
ly in some essential lines, which cor 
a very unsatisfactory element in the 
outlook (to bankers—Ed.). * * * 

“There are two remedies which 
themselves. First, a reduction in the volume 
of credit, credit contraction. This is a drastic 
remedy, it is unpleasant medicine u 
be necessary at times to take medicine of 
kind. The other and better method is to 
restore the proper equilibrium by building 
up production a» 

“We can restrict credit and expand pr 
tion * * * That is the solution in re- 
gard to the output of the mines and of the 
farms in particular. (Please note this state- 
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ment in light of later developments—Ed.) 
“We should be careful, however, not to 
overdo this matter of liquida n, because too 
drastic a policy of deflation, which might re- 
sult in crowding to the wall and throwing into 
bankruptcy legitimate enterprises es 






We all know that if the bankers in i 
munity, large or small, were to clasp the 
screws on tight, they could bring disaster to 
the community, which might 
communities.” 

The American farmer and the Ameri 1 
businessman in the years that followed 
learned well what the bankers could do to 
business and prices ar 



































with their managed 
been placed under their control by the C - 
ernment in establishing the Federal Reserve 
Banking System, in creating a ndi 1 
which was intensified by the deflation of 
credit and the retirement of so- led 
Federal Reserve money in dealing with the 
agricultural sections of the coi 
hand and by inflation of money and cr 
to the manufacturing d t reas 
on the o nd as V € i 
record of congressi h 
follow 

Having access to the record of the I eral 
Reserve banks, of course 1 ki 
the year 1921, followir t ( ! f 
the currency recummended by Governor 
Harding, the record discloses that $%2.560.- 
492,000 1 Reserve l 
from cir O and < I I f 
ground into pulp, and < f ex 
+ + Vv ar 921 

In refrest y r memory cc 
operation o J ged cu y 
come to f th 
the Chas B of N y ( 
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“Mr. ANDERSON. When the I eral I 
System was first organized 4 
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asserted itself, with W. P. G. Harding at the 
head of it 

“Mr. GoLpsBoroUGH. He took cotton from 
40 cents down to 7 cents in that year, and 
he is much loved in some sections of the 
country; and he took wheat from $2 down 
to 40 cents. 

“Mr. Busspy. I think that was a home- 
made crisis by the late Mr. W. P. G. Hard- 
ing, but you might take the 1929 prices as 
a natural happening. 

“Mr. ANDERSON. Well, I don't think so, and 
I would be glad to take that 1929 period as 
one where the commercial banks acted on the 
whole very well and where the process was 
this: That credit instead of contracting when 
the price decline began expanded for several 
months 


“Mr. Bussy. That was not true in the sec- 
tion where I lived. What happened by and 
large was that the rediscount banks were 
called on to make payment to the Federal 


Reserve of loans they never expected to be 
called, and that was the condition all through 
the South. They were notified by the Federal 
Reserve, ‘If you make this loan again, you 


will carry it in your own portfolio because we 
will not rediscount that type of paper.’ 
“The result was that the lumber concerns, 


the automobile loans, and everything else 
v 1 the blacklist for rediscount, and 
col ly, in this country, you will find 
that a billion eight hundred and fifty million 
cash was squeezed out of circulation in the 
course of 15 months, and I believe about ten 
Ik I have checked up on that. 
You are speaking of what 
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1920-21. Instead of expansion 
of credit there was a contraction of credit, 
and é ) and bulletins of the Federal 
Reserv disclose that. There was a con- 
tractioz urrency to probably $2,000,000,- 
000 which was withdrawn and turned in by 
the Federal Reserve because they would not 
re w the loans. That brought prices down 
and b destruction.” 

Now, 1 s kind of deflationary treat- 
ment being administered to the agricul- 
tural ns of the country by the banks in 
n he currency—the kind of money 
you adv e—let us turn to see how they 
were dealing with the industrial sections of 
the country and determine, if we can, their 
responsibility for the disparity in prices by 
heir inflation of credit and money to the 

ianufacti ure and to the speculators. 

Don’t you think those banks 
we y responsible at least for the 




















si of it in stocks on the stock 
A ( Let me see what I ought 
tl 
( SBOROUGH. You may proceed with 
you ment, Mr. And n 

“Mr Nw. Now, then, as to the gen- 
eral responsibility for the ‘bad times’ during 
v thir were wrong and during which 
I normal things became abnormal, it is 
one of the invariable results that during a 
period of rising prices and speculative profits 
mal eI wrong é fiber cracks.” 

I i to another question: 

“Mr. ANDERSON. The primary responsibility 
for excessive security issues of all kinds lay 
I V the numerous independent banks 
and investment houses but with the central 
m ithorities who made money 
SO ex ve that it was splashing around in- 
vit cS ed the perspective 
Cc me! 

1 managed currency? Maybe 
th n } their fill of a 
mal ( cy ind t of advice 
the f f 1 tl -called econo- 
mists. We be s that, from the ex- 
perience of | Rus nd German 
people with th of thir y dread one 
and refuse e other 

You speak of currency and its complexi- 
ties—what we are striving for and what the 
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stability of prices and the security of busi- 
ness must have for a foundation of credit 
is a monetary system that provides a dollar 
with unchanging purchasing power which 
President Roosevelt seeks and the Grange de- 
mands—divorced from an interest charge as 
the cost of circulation. Silver money as at 
present created and issued into circulation 
is a step in that direction; the price of gold 
has always been fixed by law, greatly in- 
creased by recent legislation; following the 
same plan, the price of domestic silver has 
been accorded like treatment in a lesser de- 
gree with the effect of increasing the produc- 
tion and stimulating business and adding 
to the source of Government tax income. 

You are right; all money should have the 
power and function for use in loans and in- 
vestments and command interest for its use 
when loaned, but the-.creation and circula- 
tion of money should not be limited to the 
demand of interest-paying borrowers; a bet- 
ter way to create money and put it into circu- 
lation is to accept the gold or silver of the 
miner and coin this metal into standard 
money or give in exchange for these metals 
gold or silver certificates (legal-tender 
money) which will flow into the channels of 
trade in the general run of business without 
paying interest unless acquired by the bank 
and passed back into circulation in making a 
loan in the regular course of business. 

We are in agreement on the sound use of 
money and credit by banks under long- 
established and perfected banking practices. 
The use of bank notes as at present safe- 
guarded is acceptable when redeemable in 
real money—and there is sufficient real money 
in reserve for their redemption and to pro- 
vide a foundation for bank credit in times of 
emergency. Speaking of the money that 
comes frem the United States Treasury, the 
only redeemable paper money that comes 
from the United States Treasury or anywhere 
else is silver certificates; the remainder is 
irredeemable Federal Reserve notes. 

You do not dispute the fact that outside 
of silver certificates and silver dollars created 
and issued by the United States Treasury the 
only money in circulation is bank issues in 
the form of Federal Reserve currency; with 
this banking mechanism we have no quarrel, 
but banks are established to deal in money, 
and it is the money element we are proposing 
to supply. Just as money has always been 
supplied by establishing a monetary unit 
by law and setting up the machinery to con- 
vert the money material into the finished 
products, money to finance trade and busi- 
ness, and as a matter of economy, we may 
circulate its paper equivalent, taking care, 
however, to keep in existence and available 
for redemption the actual money which the 
paper currency represents. 

Our country’s experience in attempting to 
supply the money function by the more 
complex managed-currency system must in- 
dicate to the average mind that the money 
mechanism, like other intricate mechanisms, 
should be made foolproof and, as far as prac- 
tical, economist proof. 

Both gold and silver are presently used in 
our monetary system. The price of gold is 
fixed by law at its full money value, with no 
seigniorage profit to the Government. The 
price of silver as bullion produced in this 
country is fixed by law at slightly more than 
half its money value, as presently used; to 


be exact, on a 55- to 45-percent basis—55 
percent going to the miner and 45 percent 
(seigniorage) to the Government. The 


miner’s share pays for producing the metal, 
stabilizes the mining industry, finances the 
production of related and vitally needed 
metals, and stimulates the Nation’s business, 
and follows a plan that is in line with a long- 
established Government policy in fostering 
our domestic industries 

The plan to centralize our money base on 
gold alone, that you advocate, demonstrably 
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fails to supply our money needs, and the 
plan had to be broadened by the use of silver, 
a condition that is recorded in the testimony 
of Dr. Anderson, economist of the Chase Na- 
tional Bank, given before the Banking and 
Currency Committee, appearing on page 238 
of the hearings: 

“Mr. ANDERSON. There grew up a wide prac- 
tice of central banks in Europe holding dol- 
lars and sterling instead of holding gold in 
their own vaults. The Netherlands Bank had 
a lot of sterling and dollars, and the Bank 
of France had a tremendous lot of both dol- 
lars and sterling. In the collapse of sterling 
the Bank of France lost several times its 
capital and the Government had to make 
good its capital. The Netherlands Bank lost 
its capital and the Government made good 
half of it. 

“In the trouble that followed they could not 
trust sterling, so what could they trust? 

“Mr. GOLDsBOROUGH. I think the investiga- 
tions of this subcommittee in the past sev- 
eral years justifies the opinion that the col- 
lapse in values was due to want of a world 
supply of gold, and that when these other 
governments and the central banks, as you 
have indicated, began to try to go on gold 
again, the world-wide scarcity was very largely 
responsible for the crash in commodity prices. 

“Mr. ANDERSON. There has been no fixed 
relationship between the growth of credit and 
the growth of gold. Credit expands far more 
rapidly than gold production and far more 
rapidly than production or trade. 

“Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. We all agree that there 
is vastly too much credit in relation to the 
metallic base if that is what you mean?” 

In considering these facts, has not the 
financial developments of the depression 
period demonstrated to your complete satis- 
faction that gold alone is insufficient as a 
base for the world's money needs? 

In saying that “our supply of money fs 
being expanded through the Government’s 
silver purchase program at a time when it 
should not be expanded,” if this moderate 
increase in our money supply is detrimental 
to the public welfare, what can be said of 
the $2,000,000,000 of new money added to 
the currency in circulation by the Federal 
Reserve banks since last June mentioned in 
my letter and called to your attention by the 
question which you have ignored in making 
your reply? If silver is so badly needed in 
industry, how do you account for the prevail- 
ing low prices for foreign silver? 

If sharp things are to be said about the 
neglect of the Government to transfer its 
higher priced silver to industrial use, what 
should be said of the manipulation that 
keeps foreign silver below its commercial 
value? 

I am sure that you will be interested to 
know that the Members of Congress from 
the silver-producing States are on record in 
support of a legislative program to permit 
the dual use of Government-owned silver for 
nonconsumptive industrial use and at the 
same time as a security for the redemption of 
outstanding silver certificate currency, a plan 
unique in the world’s financial history and 
something that it would be impossible to do 
with gold. 

In closing, may I express my appreciation 
of your courtesy and assistance in making 
reference to the pamphlet Managed Cur- 
rency and in supplying me the copy which 
accompanied your letter. MayIin turn refer 
you to the controlling principles of money 
explained in the report of the United States 
Monetary Commission and the more recent 
presentation of the effect of the application 
of principles of a managed currency on our 
national economy as recorded in the several 
hearings of the House and Senate Committees 
on Banking and Currency and the Committee 
on Coinage, Weights, and Measures, of which 
I have the honor to be a member. 

Sincerely yours, 
Compton I. WHITE, M. C. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RAYMOND S. McKEOUGH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 17, 1942 


Mr. McKEOUGH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following radio talk 
over station WWDC Wednesday, June 10, 
at 8:30 p. m. by Leo E. George, president, 
National Federation of Post Office Clerks, 
on Carl Berger’s Your Government and 
Mine program: 

Mr. BERGER. We have with us tonight Mr. 
Leo E. George. president of the National Fed- 
eration of Post Office Clerks. Most Govern- 
ment employees are aware that postal work- 
ers have had a long history of organization, 
and their pay scales and working conditions 
are ample testimony to its success. The 
postal employees have been organized longer 
than any other substantial group of white- 
ccllar workers in the Government service, 
and that is why the Lloyd-La Follette Act, 
sometimes called the Magna Carta of Gov- 
ernment employees, refers to them specifi- 
cally and has by extension been held to apply 
to all Government workers. But now war 
has brought new problems and Mr. George is 
here to tell us how it has affected postal em- 
ployees in particular and Government em- 
ployees generally. Mr. George, what is the 
situation with respect to postal employees’ 
pay scales? Has it not been a considerable 
number of years since they have been sub- 
stantially revised? 

Mr. Greorce. Yes. The salary-classification 
law for postal employees now in effect was 
signed by the President on February 28, 1925 

The Salary Classification Act of 1925 was a 
belated adjustment of postal salaries to con- 
form to changed standards and increased 
costs incident to the World War and the post- 
war period, as no increase had been granted 
since 1907 except for the temporary increase 
during and immediately following the war 

While no increases in salary classification 
have been granted to post-Office clerks in over 
17 years, during the depression years of the 
first half of the last decade they suffered re- 
ductions amounting to as high 28 percent 
in the form of outright reductions in their 
Salary scales, payless furloughs, and cenial of 
privileges and benefits previously established 
by. law. 

For the past 6 years, measures to provide 
for an equitable adjustment of postal salaries 
to conform to the steady upward progress of 
merican standards and the steadily increas- 
ng cost of maintaining an American home 
ave been before the Congress 

However, in view of the present national 
emergency which is the concern of every 
American everywhere and realizing the inap- 
rupriateness of permanent readjustment of 
undamental conditions in an emergency, the 
National Federation of Post Office Clerks, in 
conjunction with national organiza- 
tions of postal employees and other civilian 
Government employees, have petitioned the 
President and the Congress for temporary 
legislation to restore to the civilian employ- 
ees of the United States Government a por- 
tion of the compensation they have lost 
through increased costs while working for a 
stationary wage scale 

Mr. Bercer. There are now pending before 
the House Civil Service Committee two im- 
portant bills—H. R. 7071, which provides for 
a general bonus of $300 to all Government 
mployees, and H. R. 7144, the administra- 


) 


other 














tion’s overtime pay bill. Mr. George, suppose 
you tell us about the bonus bill first. What 
is your organization's attitude toward that 
bill? 

Mr. Gerorce. The National Federation of 
Post Office Clerks has wholeheartedly en- 
dorsed H. R. 7071, a bill to grant a $300-per- 
year increase in pay to all civilian employees 
of the Government for the duration of the 
emergency. It should not be referred to as a 
bonus but rather to an adjustment of the 
pay rate to partially offset the increase in the 
cost of living. Under the provisions of H. R. 
7071 employees would not receive a bonus of 
$300 but would receive an increase in their 
rate of pay for the actual time worked. As 
the increase in the cost of necessities affects 
all employees in the same manner the adjust- 
ment should be on an equitable basis. 

Mr. Bercer. I understand a Senate version 
of the bill places a comparatively low ceiling 
on the recipients of the bonus. What is your 
attitude toward that? 

Mr. GrorceE. As all employees must bear the 
increase in the cost of living, no differentia- 
tion should be made in the granting of this 
temporary increase to any employee receiving 
less than a salary that would permit of an 
excess over living needs. I know of no sala- 
ries of civil-service employees in the Govern- 
ment service that run that high 

Mr. Bercer. How do other employee groups 
fee] about the bonus bill so far as you know 
their attitudes? 

Mr. Georce. All groups of Government em- 
pioyees affiliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor have endorsed the proposal for 
a temporary salary increase. 

Mr. Bercer. It appears that the adminis- 
tration, if some of its presumed spokesmen 
represtnt its views accurately, are not in 
sympathy with the bonus idea but prefer the 
overtime bill, H. R. 7144. How would that 
benefit postal workers? 

Mr. Georce. The administration propcsal 
for adjustment of the workweek and for pay- 
ment for overtime would not benefit postal 
employees generally. In only a few excep- 
tional cases would postal employees he re- 
quired to work overtime unless substitute 
employees were laid off. 

Substitute empioyees would receive no ben- 
efit whatever from the administration pro- 
posal and might be worse off than at present. 
Many of them have had long years of service, 
subject to call at any time of the day or 
night and every day of the year, receiving the 
same hourly wage that was fixed in 1925 and 
being paid only for the time actually employed 
regardless of the number of hours they may 
be required to be available 

There are approximately 30,000 substitute 
employees in the Postal Service. Under the 
terms of H. R. 7071 they would receive the 
increase in proportion to the number of 
hours worked. 

Mr. Bercer. Do you consider its method of 
computation of overtime sound, or would you 
recommend changes in it? 

Mr. Georce. The method of 
set forth in the administration p1 al would 
not effect an actual time-and-one-half rate 
for overtime work. The 40-hour week is ai- 
most universal in industrial employment and 
Congress has made it the standard workweek. 
Employees of the Government should receive 
the same just treatment decreed for workers 
in private employment and overtime rates 
should be computed upon that basis 

Mr. Bercer. This overtime bill places a ceil- 
ing at $3,800. Do you think it is good policy 
to draw the distinction between ninistra- 
tive and other employees at that level, 
administration suggests? 

Mr. Greorce. There may be some 


computation 








as the 


justifica- 


tion for exemption of administrative and 
executive officers from overtime compensa- 
tion. That should not be determined by the 


amount of the salary, however, but upon the 
nature of the duties of the position. 
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Mr. Bercer. In general, what would your 
recommendation be? Enactment of both the 
bonus bill and the overtime bill, or a com- 
promise which would embody certain fea- 
tures of each? The latter course, I under- 
stand, has been suggested in some quarters. 

Mr. Georce. There is a crying need for up- 
ward adjustment of salaries of all Govern- 
ment employees and particularly postal em- 
ployees. However, as stated at the outset, 
we are now asking only for partial relief and 
that only for the duration of the present 
emergency. We believe that the salary in- 
crease provided by H. R. 7071 is a modest in- 
crease in the light of the official statistics on 
the increased cost of living 

The establishment of the 40-hour worx- 
week for all Government employees is long 
overdue and when conditions require that 
such employees be employed more than 40 
hours per week or more than & hours per day, 
they should receive the same consideration 
that the Government requires of other em- 
ployees. 

The overtime proposal now before the com- 
mittee should not by any means be consid- 
ered as a substitute for the temporary salary 
increase. They are two separate and dis- 
tinct subjects. A comparatively few postal 
employees would receive any overtime pay 
and those only at the expense of the sub- 
stitutes or other workers. 

Mr. BERGER. Do you apprehend any difficulty 
at the end of the war in returning to a nor- 
mal schedule of hours? Do you think there 
will be pressure on the part of administra- 
tive officers to keep the long hours without 
the overtime pay? 

Mr. Georce. The end of the war will un 
questionably entail a period of readjust- 
ment to peacetime conditions and 
version of industries to peacetime produc- 
tion. With millions of men demobiliz 
from the fighting forces, unless vw 
hours are restored to former or still 
levels, there is sure to be a long peri 
great unemployment Undoubtedly there 
will be some who will attempt to use that 
period to lower working standards by in- 
creasing working hours as well as reducirz g 
wages. It is therefore highly important that 
legislation establishing the shorter w 
week be made permanent rather thar 
for the duration of the war 

Mr. BeErcer. Samuel Gompers, I under- 
stand, always contended that the only real 
gains labor makes are th ha ing 
shorter hours. Do you think there would 

i 


cone 











be a tendency on the 


1 tl yar em} ) 
forget that sage advice and to - 
tion of the longer hours because they 
to make more money? 

Mr. GEORGE. The desire of every normal 
human being is for greater enjoy 


those things that make life what we Amer- 











é . 
joyment to the I mak - 
munity life bet Mer - 
untarily work i u only whe 
driven to it by economic n¢ ty. H 
of work beyond productive n y eco- 
nomically unsound and morally wrong d 
scales should b iju l I 

every worker to provide for himself a 
family a normal American standard of lif 
without excessive hours 

Mr. BerGcer, I think we have covered the 
points pretty well, but is there anything « 
you would like to add? And al just what 
io you think will be or should be the final 
outcome of the hearings on the bill 

Mr. GeorcE. The hearings now in p - 
ress before the Committee on Civil Ser > 
of the House of Representatives should dem- 
onstrate conclusively the justice of the re- 
quest of the Government ¢ yees and 


should prove the necessity for rellef to a 
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great mass of loyal workers. The members 
of that committee, I believe, are desirous of 
seeing that a just measure is given favorable 
consideration. 

Mr. Bercer. Thank you for your illuminat- 
ing discussion of the Government employees’ 
pay problems. They are complex, but they 
are vitally important to almost everybody in 
Washington. 





The Need of Agricultural Implements for 
Victory Gardens 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES A. BUCKLEY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 17, 1942 


Mr. BUCKLEY of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, these days, whenever one looks 
at the newspapers or periodicals there 
is always some reference to victory vege- 
table gardens and the importance of our 
food supply in connection with our all- 
out war effort. On Saturday, June 13, 
1942, the New York Times had photo- 
graphs of the Rockefeller Center victory 
vegetable gardens, located in the heart of 
New York City. The following day, Sun- 
day, several of the newspapers I read 
also had items regarding victory gardens. 

The Department of Agriculture is con- 
stantly stressing the need of victory gar- 
dens. Many farmers’ bulletins have 
been published by this Department deal- 
ing with this subject. The bulletin Vic- 
tory Gardens, issued February 1942, is a 
most instructive one. It shows the need 
of eating foods that are rich in minerals 
and vitamins necessary for good growth 
and health. It statesin part: “Nutrition 
experts advise that people get their vita- 
mins from food rather than from indis- 
criminate use of synthetic preparations.” 
It recommends the following vegetables 


as necessary sources of vitamins and 
minerals: L’ma beans, snap beans, beet 
greens, cabbage, carrots, chard, collards, 
kale, lettuce, parsnips, spinach, squash, 


tomatoes, turnip greens, and white tur- 
nips. It stresses the fact that vegetables 
should be grown wherever practically 
possible. 


Our Nation at war needs every ounce 


of food that good soil, able hands, proper 
implements, and good seeds can grow. 
Not alone must we feed our men in the 
fighting forces and our civilian popula- 
tion, but we have also undertaken to feed 
both soldiers and civilians of our Allied 
N 4 \ 

Shipping and transportation in gen- 
eral ») necessary in moving our troops, 
as well as our fighting equipment, pre- 
sents an additional problem with regard 
to our food supply. A great deal of our 
canned foods will be utilized for our mili- 
tary and lend-lease requirements. Great 


Britain will be dependent upon us for a 
good portion of their food products. 
Our Allies, including England, must be 
given the proper food if they are to be 
kept strong in this war. At the present 
time our ships are carrying all kinds of 
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food supplies, including tnnumerable 
cases of canned vegetables to our Allies. 
This means that we at home must, as 
never before, utilize every means of 
growing and preserving canned vegeta- 
bles and fruits. This will save transpor- 
tation and manpower so necessary in 
other fields of endeavor. We are also 
aware of the great farm labor problem 
that exists and the efforts that are being 
made by the United States Employment 
Service and other agencies to help the 
farmer in this respect. For this reason 
these victory gardens contribute so much 
to our food problem. 


President Roosevelt, in addressing the 
National Nutrition Conference for De- 
fense, held in Washington, in May 1941, 
said that the solution of the problem of 
malnutrition is vital. 


During these days of stress— 


He said— 


the health problems of the military and ci- 
villian population are inseparable. Total de- 
fense demands manpower. The full energy 
of every American is necessary. Medical au- 
thorities recognize completely that efficiency 
and stamina depend on proper food. Fight- 
ing men of our armed forces, workers in in- 
dustry, and the families of these workers, 
every man and woman in America, must have 
nourishing food. If these people are under- 
nourished, they cannot be efficient in pro- 
ducing what we need in our unified drive 
for dynamic strength. 


The Bureau of Home Economics of the 
Department of Agriculture, as well as the 
Office of Civilian Defense and other agen- 
cies, have started programs for victory 
vegetable gardens, and they are doing 
good work in this respect. Iam informed 
that in 1917 there were over 3,000,000 
war gardens, comprising 1,150,000 acres, 
which yielded food crops estimated to be 
worth $350,000,000. Housewives pre- 
served 500,000,000 quarts of fruit and 
vegetables. In 1918 there were 5,250,000 
war gardens, an increase of nearly 100 
percent over the previous year. That was 
accomplished with far fewer Government 
aids than are available today. 

This movement to get people back to 
the soil is a most healthful and admirable 
one. Since men first began to till the 
soil, certain agricultural implements were 
necessary. As time went on these imple- 
ments were happily improved upon so 
that the work became easier and speedier. 
On a recent trip to the firm of J. S. Wood- 
house Co., Inc., located at 583 Broad- 
way, New York City, who have been for 
many years one of the largest distrib- 
utors of agricultural implements in the 
United States, I was apprised of a con- 
dition which is a most serious one. This 
firm, which has had the reputation of 
always having on hand an adequate sup- 
ply of farm equipment and garden im- 
plements, and tools, to supply the needs 
of its customers in the Eastern States, was 
practically devoid of any stock, and walk- 
ing through the four-story wholesale 
building, I saw hardly any equipment 
whatsover. I was informed by Mr. 
Smith, the manager, that they were un- 
able to fill orders that were coming in 
from the customers located in the East- 
ern States of this country, that retail 
dealers have been pleading for necessary 


equipment for victory vegetable gardens, 
but that they were unable to get equip- 
ment to supply these needs. This con- 
dition evidently prevails. throughout the 
United States. 

This is a deplorable situation. This 
firm is an outstanding one and is known 
to the nursery and farming people of this 
country. Their interest is not one of 
profits solely, but to do their share in 
connection with the war program. The 
choice of the right tools is a large factor 
in using the energy most effectively. 

The equipment so necessary includes: 
Moldboard plows for shallow or deep 
plowing, hillside plows, two-way mold- 
boards, attachments for trash covering, 
subsoil plows and chisels, middle busters 
and listers, disk plows, disk harrows of 
various types, cultivators, rod weeders, 
trash guides, clod crushers and mulchers, 
and hoes. Without this equipment it 
would be utterly impossible to do any 
farming or agricultural work whatsoever. 
For the use of market gardeners, there is 
also a wide variety of tillage tools, which 
are so necessary and of which there is a 
lack. , 

While clothing and furniture and other 
items may be limited, and substitutes 
supplied for the genuine without serious 
injury to our populace, there is no sub- 
stitute for good nourishing food, which 
must find its way to the consumer from 
our farms and gardens. 
farms and gardens are to produce a suffi- 
ciency for ourselves and our allied na- 
tions, we must supply our producers, 
growers, and vegetable gardeners with 
essential farm and garden equipment. 

This matter has been taken up with 
the proper Government authorities, in- 
cluding the War Production Board, the 
Department of Agriculture, and the Office 
of Price Administration, but nothing has 
been done to alleviate this serious con- 
dition. 

I hope and trust that some speedy ac- 
tion will be accorded this problem. 





Calcium Arsenate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 17, 1942 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rerc- 
oRD, I include the following resolution of 
the House of Representatives of 
Louisiana: 

Resolution 13 

Whereas it has been called to our atten- 
tion by the Commissioner of Agriculture of 
Louisiana that calcium arsenate has been 
frozen by the War Production Board; and 

Whereas it is our understanding that no 
calcium arsenate will be available until after 
July 1; and 

Whereas inasmuch as the cotton boll weevil 
has made its appearance in many sections of 
Louisiana, and the frequent rains have been 
very favorable to the increased number of 
boll weevils; and 


And, if our ; 
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Whereas if poison is not made available at 
once and the ravages of the boll weevil 
checked, we may expect a very small yield 
of cotton this season; and 

Whereas in our opinion if calcium arsenate 
is not made available at once, it will be of 
very little benefit to the cotton producers: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the War Production Board 
in Washington, D. C., be notified of this con- 
dition and urged to release sufficient calcium 
arsenate to the cotton-producing areas of the 
South to combat this most destructive pest; 
be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution 
be sent to Dr. P. H. Groggins, Chief, Chem- 
ical Division, Office of Agricultural War Re- 
lations, United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C., and also to our 
Senators and Representatives in Congress. 





Office of Facts and Figures 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ROBERT F. JONES 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 17, 1942 


Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, in order to 
keep the record straight, I have asked 
leave to insert a portion of the column 
written by Jim Blissell, city editor of the 
Lima News, Lima, Ohio, on Sunday, Jan- 
uary 13, on the subject of the Office of 
Facts and Figures. Mr. Blissell points 
out the alarming waste of manpower and 
money that lends no good use to the 
American people for winning the war. 


O. F. F. CAUGHT OFF BASE ON CARTOONS 


O. F. F., the Office of Facts and Figures to 
the uninitiated, has long been shown up as a 
propaganda agency headed by Archibald Mac- 
Leish, poet-writing liberal who draws his 
salary as Librarian of Congress. Any purg- 
ing and smearing to be done for the ad- 
ministration is put up to MacLeish or Charley 
Michelson, New Deal publicity director. 

The executive ability of some of the starry- 
eyed visionaries is pitiable in the extreme. 
Their supposed knowledge of newspaper and 
publicity practices must have been gained in 
a walk across the campus of a school of 
journalism. That is the only conclusion 
one can reach after perusing some of their 
efforts. 

Quotation Sheet No. 1B to the Managing 
Editor, is the latest piece of brain work 
from O. F. F. The sheet carries a number of 
cartoons, all from the pens of top notch 
newspaper artists, and O. F. F. says, ‘Here is a 
collection of recent war cartoons selected by 
the Office of Facts and Figures. These car- 
toons were chosen because of their timeliness 
and because they express certain current 
ideas particularly well. * * * What We 
Are Fighting For * * * Citizen Soldier 
* -* © United Nations * * The Home 
Front * * * The Enemy * * * Heroic 
Merchant Seamen.” 

Then, lo and behold, in smaller type there 
is a note which says: “Inclusion of a cartoon 
in this ‘quote sheet’ implies the granting of 
no right of reproduction. Permission to pro- 
duce must be obtained from the copyright 
holder.” 

Ladies and gentlemen, that is asininity 
at its peak. Some supposed brilliant pub- 
licist in O. F. F. sits in a swivel chair in Wash- 
ington, selects the cartoons, for republic- 
cation, it is supposed, floods the mails with a 
broadside which implies but does not ask for 





republication. Any newspaper desiring to 
republish the cartoons must sit down and 
write individually to all of the papers hold- 
ing the copyright, thus imposing an addi- 
tional burden on them. The simple way, 
anyone with an ounce of brains would sup- 
pose, would be for O. F. F. to write the papers 
of first publication, gain the republication 
rights, and then so mark the cartoons. Of 
course that would be diametrically opposed 
to the New Deal philosophy of doing things 
the hard way to show it can be done at any 
cost in money, time or effort. 

We submit that any man who ever spent 
any time on a successful daily newspaper 
would never be caught off base on a play 
like this. As the New York Sun puts it, 
“The Office of Facts and Figures, though only 
7 months old, has brought its pay roll up 
to the level of $600,000 a year. Its figures 
seem to have got ahead of its facts.” 





War Production 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES G. SCRUGHAM 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 17, 1942 


Mr. SCRUGHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp I include an 
interesting and patriotic speech made at 
Las Vegas, Nev., on June 12, 1942, by 
Frank Fenton, assistant to President Wil- 
liam Green, of the American Federation 
of Labor: 


UNION LABOR HEAD WARNS WORKERS OF TOUGH 
TASK AHEAD—FRANK FENTON SAys UNITED 
STATES Must PropUCE MorRE, Buy BoNnps 
“Work as you've never worked before! 
“Produce like you've never produced before! 
“Then go to your employer and tell him 

to take 10 percent of every pay check for War 

Bonds! 

“Brother trade-unionists, we must win this 
war. It will be won on the mass-production 
lines. We are soldiers of mass production. 

“It’s up to us to give General MacArthur 
and his boys—and all the rest of the men of 
the armed forces, all the guns, tanks, and 
everything else that’s needed to fight this war 
to a successful conclusion! 

“Arouse! Do more than you’re doing now 
This is a much more serious situation than 
most of us think. We must think seriously 
if we are to win the war and the peace that 
follows. We must outdo anything we have 
ever done before. We can and we will!” 

This was the message brought to union 
labor in Clark County last night by Frank 
Fenton, assistant to President William Green, 
of the American Federation of Labor, mem- 
ber of several key war boards in Washington 


IN WAR TOGETHER 


“We're all in this war together,” Fenton 
told a gathering of labor leaders and busi- 
nessmen at the Green Shack. “Tl rights 
our forefathers established for us are chal- 
lenged 

“Business can’t fight labor—labor can't 


fight business. We must resolve our 
ences and face a common foe. Our 
ideas are worth nothing as ag 
this fight. If we lose our democratic way, 
what is life worth? 

“The only ones who can win this war and 
preserve the democratic way of life are organ- 
ized business and organized labor working 
side by side. 
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“Both will have to give the best that’s in 
them-—they can’t do it by fighting. The best 
efforts of all are necessary to win the war 
and win the peace that follows.” 

Turning to the post-war situation, Fenton 
wondered “if we can meet the economic ad- 
justments that will come with peace.” 

“There will be very little left in goods for 
consumers. Our economic situation will be 
severely dislocated. It will require our best 
ingenuity to acconplish the adjustment of 
this peace. 

“It is up to us to dedicate ourselves to 
the proposition that no matter how long it 
takes, we'll blow the Japs out of the Pacific 
Ocean.” 

He traced briefly the policies of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, and declared it is 
“dedicated to all the principles upon which 
this Nation was founded.” 

He warned businessmen not to “be focled 
by the propaganda of some leaders,” and said 
there are lobbies in Washington now that 
would “harness labor to totalitarianism.” 

“If American labor is regimented, it will 
not be long before American industry is 
regimented.” 

He pointed to the historic fact that in both 
Italy and Germany it was the industrial and 
financial leaders who brought the totali- 
tarian state into existence, and sponsored 
Mussolini and Hitler to power 


“Where are those businessmen today?” 
the speaker demanded. 
“They've either been shot, are in concen- 


exiled.” 
NO BETTER GOVERNMENT 

“There never was a better government 
ours,” he declared. “If we lose the Bill of 
Rights, what good is our country? We must 
not permit any group to force the American 
worker into totalitarianism.” 

“The worker has a real stake in r. 
And we know just how much We have 
been associated for the past 25 years with 
the trade-union movement in Europe. Our 
men are even now hiding out over there, 
reporting on what’s happening to the work- 
ers on the Continent. We know we don’t 
want any of that kind of government 

“We must resolve to join industry ar 
together to work as we’ve never w 
fore. This is the crucial year. 

“If we join together, we can out-produce 
and out-fight any slave economy on earth. 
And with the American philosophy of life 
we can blast the totalitarian forms of gov- 


ernment off of the earth.” 


tration camps, or 


than 


this war 


d labor 
rked be- 





Purchase of War Bonds 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OP 


HON. W. STERLING COLE 


OF NEW YORK 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


, 
a news item concerning one of our col- 
leagues which I feel is of interest to every 
Member of this body, containing as it 
does a Suggestion which each of us can 
well afford to follow. The item to which 
I refer is as follows: 


REPRESENTATIVE STEARNS BUYS WAR BONDS 





INSTEAD OF MAKING SPEECHES 

WASHINGTON, June 14.—-Representé 3 
Foster STEARNS (Republican) of New Hamp- 
Shire has found a ibstitute for speech 


making—the purchase of war bonds, 
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Asked to come up and address the American 
Legion convention of his State, Mr. STearNs 
instead wrote a letter to Legion officials in 
which he pointed out that expenses of a trip 
to New. Hampshire would amount to over $50 
and concluded he thought he could serve his 
country best by staying here and buying a 
$100 war bond. 

Washington now wonders if other Repre- 
sentatives will forego their oratorical pre- 
requisites to aid the war-bond drive. 





Barge Line Across Florida 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JARED Y. SANDERS, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 17, 1942 


Mr. SANDERS. Mr. Speaker, this 
measure that we are now considering, 
H. R. 6999, is one of vital importance not 
only to our war effort, but to the con- 
tinued development of our national econ- 
omy. Inland waterways in this country 
constitute a cheap and reliable method of 
transportation that has all too frequently 
been overlooked in this country. Inland 
waterways are necessarily distinctive and 
are not competitive with other methods 
of transportation. ‘To the contrary, in- 
land waterways are a proper and natural 
supplement to other methods of trans- 
portation. Commodities that move quite 
naturally over the comparatively slower 
water transportation are frequently out 
of place if moved by other methods and 
the reverse is equally true. 

The inland waterways of the Missis- 
sippi River and its tributaries have been 
vastly improved in recent years by Gov- 
ernment engineers. Approximately 100,- 
000,000 tons of freight were transported 
over this system in 1941. We may con- 
fidently look forward to an increased use 
of inland waterways in the future. 

Economically, the development of the 
country and the pressure of our war ef- 
forts alike are forcing our attention to 
further development of inland water- 
ways. The construction of a barge line 
across Florida is one logical step in this 
direction. More and more the thoughts 
of this country are turning to the devel- 
opment of our relations with our good 
neighbors in Central and South America. 
The natural gateways through which the 
currents of our commerce may reach our 
neighbors to the south are through the 
great Gulf ports. These ports must utili- 
ize to their fullest extent the demands 
made upon them by all proper methods of 


transportation, which includes inland 
waterways. In such a way, these ports 
will supplement each other, which is 
their natural destiny. 


Our ocean routes are subject to attack 
by enemy submarines, but the demands 
of the war make it inevitable that more 
and more of our ocean-going merchant 
ships should be pressed into service for 

ransocean shipment to meet the military 
needs of our Nation. 

The railroads have done a magnificent 
job and will continue to do it, but there 
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cannot be expanded under the present 
conditions. The logical method of meet- 
ing the demands of the hour is by the de- 
velopment of our inland waterways. 

The enactment of the present measure 
is a logical and proper step in this direc- 
tion. I would say that under existing 
conditions the passing of this measure is 
more than desirable; it is actually neces- 
sary. 





Pacific Islands 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES A. SHANLEY 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 8, 1942 


Mr. SHANLEY. Mr. Speaker, the peo- 
ple of Connecticut have been proud of 
the intrepidity which caused thousands 
of whaling vessels to leave its shores and 
seek commerce, adventure, and discovery 
in the Pacific and Antarctic. In a recent 
issue of the New York Times there is an 
extract from an excellent article in the 
National Geographic Society bulletin 
which points out that territorial claims 
to islands in the Pacific “are based on 
discoveries and explorations by New Eng- 
land whalers in the early years of the 
Republic.” I am using my unanimous 
consent to include that extract. 

May I further say that in the scholarly 
two volumes of the Digest of Interna- 
tional Law, edited by the legal adviser to 
the department of state, Green Hay- 
wood Hackworth, there is a wealth of 
diplomatic material dealing with our Pa- 
cific islands. That splendid work han- 
dles the difficult subjects of territorial 
sovereignty in polar and subpolar re- 
gions, Pacific, and South Pacific areas 
with consummate skill and ability. No 
one who wishes to study the subject in its 
entirety can miss this work. 

The extract follows: 

Islands in the Pacific owned by the United 
States number several thousands, counting 
in atolls formed on volcanic bases. The 
growth of these possessions into the world’s 
fifth colonial empire all happened in the last 
75 years. 

The territorial claims in some cases are 
based on discoveries and explorations by New 
England whalers in the early years of the Re- 
public, a National Geographic Society bulletin 
points out. 

“The Pacific Ocean contains most of the 
world’s islands, the greater part of them of 
volcanic origin,” the bulletin says. “In the 
wake of New England whalers Commander 
Charles Wilkes, United States Navy, was com- 
missioned to explore the islands of the Pacific, 
Congress having authorized the work in 1836. 

“Whaling gave place to a search for guano 
in the middle of the nineteenth century as an 
impetus to discovery. A monopoly of Peru- 
vian nitrate had caused prices to soar, and 
guano importers filed claims with the State 
Department to some 48 islands under various 
names. Trans-Pacific commercial aviation 
furthered more recent developments. 

PURCHASE OF ALASKA 

“By the purchase of Alaska in 1867, the 
United States acquired numerous coastal 
islands, as well as the Aleutian chain com- 





is a point beyond which the railroads prising some 15 or 20 larger islands, untold 





numbers of islets and rocks, extending south- 
westerly to within 600 miles of Russia’s Kam- 
chatka Peninsula. 

“The Hawaiian group of some 20 islands 
was formally annexed August 12, 1898, at the 
request of the people of Hawaii. 

“The 7,083 Philippine Islands were ceded to 
the United States by Spain after the war of 
1898. The transaction involved the payment 
of $20,000,000 to the Spanish Government and 
included acquisition of Guam, also in the 
Pa-ific, and Puerto Rico in the Caribbean. 

“Midway Islands, 1,500 miles northwest of 
Honolulu, comprise two small islands and 
many islets. Capt. N. C. Brooke claimed the 
islands in the name of the United States in 
1859. Eight years later Commander William 
Reynolds, United States Navy, surveyed the 
islands and took formal possession. A cable 
station and a port along Pan American Air- 
ways’ route to the Philippines were estab- 
lished there. 

“Fifty-six miles northwest of Midway lies 
Kure (Ocean) Island, a coral reef surround- 
ing two islets of 500 acres in all. Kure had 
been visited by Commander Wilkes. In 1936 
Kure was Officially reserved for the use of the 
United States Navy. 

“Wake Island is an atoll of three islets 
named Wilkes, Peale, and Wake. The latter, 
with an area of 2 square miles, is the largest. 
Wilkes claimed the discovery, but formal pos- 
session was not taken until 1899, when the 
location 2,100 miles west of Honolulu became 
a convenient cable station between Midway 
and Guam. 

“Some 850 miles southwest 01 Honolulu are 
Johnston, anc Sand or Agnes Island. The 
American brig Sally was grounded there in 
1796. A United States surveying party visited 
Johnston Island in 1859, but it had been 
formally annexed by Hawaii in the preceding 
year. President Coolidge made it a bird 
refuge in 1926, and it later became a seaplane 
base. 

SMALLEST POSSESSION OF ALL 


“Kingman Reef, 1,100 miles south of Hono- 
lulu, is reputed to be Uncle Sam’s smallest 
possession. It is less than 150 feet in diame- 
ter, with neighboring islets visible at low tide. 
Kingman Reef offers a seaplane base between 
Honolulu and Pago Pago, Samoa. It was not 
formally annexed until 1922. In 1941 foreign 
planes and craft were prohibited. 

“More than 50 islets comprise the U-shaped 
atoll of Palmyra, with an aggregate area of a 
few hundred acres. Palmyra was discovered 
in 1802 by Captain Sawle, an American, who 
named it after his ship. It was posted later 
by the American Guano Co. It is over 1,000 
miles south of Honolulu, but Hawaii took 
possession in 1862. 

“Swain’s Island, 200 miles north of Samoa, 
is a square-mile land spot. It was occupied 
for three generations by an American fam- 
ily. Sovereignty of the picturesque island 
was refused by both Great Britain and by 
the United States until 1925, when it was 
placed under Samoan jurisdiction. Coconuts 
form the chief source of income. 

“Baker Island bears the name of a New 
Bedford whaler, Michael Baker, who visited 
it in 1832. It is nearly 1,700 miles south- 
west of Honolulu. 

“Nearby is Howland Island, with less than 
@& square mile above water. A thousand 
miles east, and south of Honolulu, is Jarvis 
Island. These islands supplied guano for 
20 years. Prized as possible plane bases, they 
were colonized by Hawaiian-Americans, and 
in 1936 were placed under the United States 
Department of the Interior. 

“American whalers had also discovered the 
Phoenix group, south of Howland and Baker 
Islands, early in the nineteenth century. 
They are now British except for Canton 
and Enderbury, used jointly as air bases by 
the United States and Great Britain. 

“The American Samoa group, farther south, 
includes Tutuila, the small island of Aunuu, 
Rose Island, and the three islands of the 









































Manua group, with an aggregate area of about 
1,200 square miles. They became United 
States territory about 1900. The port of Pago 
Pago, on the island of Tutuila, is a United 
States naval station.” 





Dedication to Courage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 17, 1942 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following address, 
which is the first of six addresses on 
Christian heroism delivered in the Cath- 
olic Hour on April 12, 1942, by the Rev- 
erend Robert J. Slavin, O. P., assistant 
professor of philosophy of the Catholic 
University of America: 

DEDICATION TO COURAGE 


“It’s later than you think!” This warn- 
ing written on an ancient Greek sundial, 
may well be held before the eyes of those 
Americans today who remain unmoved by 
the gigantic struggle in which our Nation is 
engaged. When the war began in Europe, 
there was a tendency in many quarters to 
minimize the importance of the issues in- 
volved, to view this as a war in which only 
European interests and prestige were con- 
cerned, or even to regard it as another move 
on the diplomatic chessboard of nations. 
Since the treacherous attack on Pearl Har- 
bor, our people have been firmly united in 
the common cause of defending the liberties 
so courageously won by the blocd of patriots, 
and so often shamefully unappreciated by 
their children. But mere lip service to the 
justice of our cause is not enough. Our 
cause calls for lion-hearted action and the 
dedication of our lives in an all-out fight to 
defeat the most ruthless military machine 
in the world, before it dominates the future 
of every people. 

“It’s later than you think!” We are fight- 
ing a total war against a total black-out of 
the dignity with which Almighty God has 
endowed men and women. War is not work 
for the weakling, nor for those who have so 
whittled down human nature that they 
think nothing in life worth a death struggle, 
War, total war, can be the task only of those 


of stout heart who know that the things 
they are defending are not even lost by 
death. In dedicating ourselves to this type 


of courage, we need the help of the God-man, 
for the devotion, loyalty, and service which 
citizens owe their country as a duty of justice 
have their roots firmly planted in religion. 

Have you ever patiently and kindly ex- 
plained something to a child only to have 
him stump you with the wide-eyed wonder 
of a “why?” The “why” of a child has its 
echo in the minds of all of us. We alone 
of all creatures are urged on by the eternal 
why, for we alone have questions tugging at 
our heartstrings, we alone seek the reality 
underlying the golden threads of hopes and 
the silvery strands of ideals. 

The yearnings of the heart tell us that man 
Was not made “to live aione and like it.” God 
made a social being and as the social body 
cannot exist without some bond of authority, 
he to whom this authority is given exercises 
it by God. It is in reality to God that we 
render homage when we obey our ruler. 
Christ, as the Perfect Man, would not dispense 
Himself from respecting authority. In this, 











as in every other respect, He set the example 
for us to follow. 

As a private individual He obeyed the laws 
of His nation. Willingly He payed his taxes, 
went to Jerusalem at the appointed times, 
and eagerly sought to establish unity among 
his people. The Jewish nation was in a state 
of turmoil and profoundly troubled. In- 
capable of bearing the Roman yoke, they 
broke out into revolts cf fury verging on mad- 
ness. Riots frequently took place, but they 
only served to irrigate the roots of their 
trouble and made it grow stronger, more un- 
quenchable than ever. There were internal 
dissensions, rivalries among the people, strug- 
gles for influence, burning controversies, sus- 
picious statements, lack of unity 

If Jesus loved His country, He must act 
in a manner to strengthen the bonds of unity. 
In times of trouble and dissension, when all 
the energies of the nation are being tapped 
for the preservation of that nation, the duty 
of a real patriot is plain. He must gather 
the people round him and animate them with 
his spirit of fair play, not quarrel with them 
on the pretext of political opposition, nor 
show personal preference. The common 
safety is in danger and the remedy can come 
from unity of action, and that action must be 
suffused with a spirit of submission and 
obedience. Jesus loved His country. There 
was no element of weakness in His patriot- 
ism which might lead others to lack of har- 
mony, no mere sentimental attachment to 
His native place as a sort of refuge from 
trouble as a child runs to shelter in its 
mother’s arms—no; the patriotism of Christ 
was strong, all-embracing, perfect. He loved 
His people and His country with a loyalty 
that exceeded all our conceptions of love of 
country, even as a speck of dust is lost in a 
desert. What a rebuke to those who today 
would say even a word which might divide 
our people! 

Nations have been founded for the welfare 
of the individual, and the task of the nation 
is to provide for the maximum temporal hap- 
piness of its citizens. In return, the citizens 
Owe respect, love, and fidelity to the land 


which gave them life. Yet, at times, nations, 
even as families, find themselves in dire 
straits. The tables are then reversed and, in 


place of the nation serving the interest of her 
people the people must serve her interests in 
an all-out defense of the existence of that 
nation. This defense is not a matter of 
choice nor the benevolent expression of big 
brotherhood; it is the demand of justice in a 
life or death struggle. This love of country 
can never be limited to those hemmed in by 
our shores. It must also, if it be genuine 
patriotism, embrace all those who are friends 
of our country. (S Thomas Aquinas: Summa 
Theologica, II-II Q. 101. a. 1.) 

Minds that have been made for truth, 
hearts fashioned for love, whole lives spent in 
searching for happiness, find peace and rest 
only in the truth who is the light of the 
world, the love that spent itself until the 
last drop of His blood splotched the rock of 
Calvary, the happiness that has been pledged 
to us in the life to come by Him “in whom we 
live and move and have our being.” The 
laughter of a child, the firm hand- 
clasp of a friend, a smile curving the lips of 


a babe, are overwhelming evidences that the 
Supreme Source of our life is the God of Love 
to whom we owe worship and dev Par- 
ents and country are but links that bind us 
to God’s goodness. Without Him “there w: 


made nothing that was made” and so, unles 
the bond of devotion to Him holds the lesser 
links in place, they would snap. Patriotism 
without God would become jingoism and love 


of parents a convenient tool for comfort or 
self-respect. 

What does it mean to love God, to love 
parents, to love country, to love anything? 


Confining love to physical delights stifles it, 
for love is deeper, richer, warmer than 
gratification; love, in a sense, is all 
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and the loves of the human man’s 
puisating throbs of life. There is a secret 
spring in the hearts of all of us which must 
be touched if we would really know life, for 
to live right we must love right. That spring 
is sacrifice, forgetfuiness of our own selfish 
interests for the sake of the person or thing 
we love. Only when we tear away from our 
minds and hearts the sordidness, the sickly 
foam of selfishness that gathers from trying 
to live on the froth of life, do we begin to 
think of others not instruments for our 
pleasure but as stalwart companions to whom 
we can give the gift of our hearts. The words 
of love may be “you and I”; the devotion « 
love may be “not for just a day, not for just 
a year, but always”; the picture of iove will 
ever be that of a cupid—but in the hands of 
the cupid is found the bow and arrow «| 

sacrifice. Hearts must be pierced if love be 


soul are 
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born. Love is giving, not getting 

Is our country worthy of our love? Ask 
Christ that question. He who linked pa- 
triotism with love of God will give you the 
answer 

Without religion’s honor to God, there can 
be no basis for the honor citizens give he 
land of their birth. Whatever of guidance 
and authority the country enjoys only 
because Almighty God has designed to share 
His prerogative as the source of all power 


aim 


restS 


with His creatures. A country’s basic < 
to the devotion and service of its peopl 
upon the right to rule which it has in com- 


mon with God and parents, but in a lesser 
degree. A nation that has abandoned God 
cuts itself off from the source of its power 


and leaves itself shorn of any inteliigent loy- 
alty by its subjects. Only those who under- 
stand that all power to rule is God-given can 
fully appreciate the vicious attack anti-God 


governments are making on themselves Ir- 
religion sires narrow nationalism and reduces 
patriotism to the waving of flags and beating 
of drums. If the cornerstone of a nation be 


tampered with, the whole edifice is in 
of collapsing. If the rulers and Oo} 
nation toy with any part of God’s wisdom in 
ordering all things, they wili destroy them- 
selves. 








America has absorbed into her ulture 
truths which the church fought for during 
long centuries. The dignity of man, the 
sanctity of family life, the necessity of utter 
dependence on Him Who holds all the na- 
tions of the world in the palm of His hand— 
these are more than the conve t of 


the orator. They constitute the foundation 
and trunk of the tree of our Re} 
they are the things thet are being ruthle y 


attacked today. They must be re\ zed 
not by empty gestures nor by word of 1 ith 
but by the moral activities of our « 


George Washington in his Farewell Addre 
warned us of this same thing when ! 

“Of all the dispositions and habits \v h 
lead to political prosperit re i i 
morality are indispensable sup} 

would that man he tril 


claim the tribute of patriot- 





ism who should labor to subvert t 
pillars of human happine:s he firmest 
props of the duties of rule d cit 

The pagan ideals of the enemy have of 
necessity placed right on our sid I 
mean imply that the lives of ey 
have lived in the irit re 4 
to the teachings of Cl Fa rhe 
great progress that |! beer l 
always been progress in the right « e 
for it has not been pointed tow 1G We 
have traveled far from the ideals set f ] } 
the charter of our Government I 4 
Providence of God, the natural mo! law 
with its precepts of charity, justice, and reli- 
gion, the dignity of man under God with 


unalienable rights and sacred ob 


these are expressions of that < 

their place we have threatened to su 

the cult of humanity, the det ! and 
Gespairing teaching of natu 





rejection of subn 
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humanism which closes our eyes to the real 
goals of human living. We have been 
attempting to run away from truth, from 
love, from happiness. Yet we have never in 
principle abandoned Christianity. That is 
why I say the pagan ideals of the enemy 
have of necessity placed right On our side, for 
circumstances have saved us from ourselves. 

Love is giving, not getting. We must strip 
ourselves of all indifference and aridity in 
our spiritual life, all apathy and torpor in 
our political life, as we gird ourselves for 
a fight to the death. The spirit behind the 
sacrifices we spontaneously and generously 
make must spring from religion, or else in 
a long war weariness and boredom will be 
our common lot. The things we voluntarily 
surrender out of love should be viewed as 
duties, not tolerated as evils. With religion 
as a guide to patriotism, we will be enabled 
to face any odds and still carry on to victory, 
for the things religion stands for cannot be 
lost even in death. 

No one will deny that we need great armies, 
increased production of planes, tanks, and 
munitions, the foregoing of many material 
things which we have long looked upon as 
necessities. But let us not forget that above 
all we need great men! We need a new 
spirit in the hearts of our people for “our 
wrestling is not against flesh and blood, but 
against principalities and powers, against the 
rulers of the world of darkness, against the 
spirit of wickedness.” Our constant striv- 
ing must be to gird ourselves with “the armor 
of truth, the breastplate of justice, the shield 


of faith, the helmet of salvation, and the 
sword of the word of God.” Our greatest 
service to our God and to our country during 
these days, weeks, months, yes, years of na- 
tional struggle, will be to show forth in the 
sparkling moral activity of our lives that 


“not by bread alone doth man live.” Not 
by armies, munitions, and fortifications will 
America grow strong and victorious, but 
America will grow strong and survive any 
attack against her when, and only when, 
through the prayers of her people, God is 
brought back into her domestic and national 
life 

One day when Christ and the Apostles were 
sailing across the Sea of Galilee, a terrific 
storm threatened to capsize their boat. The 
cry of the Apostles, “Master, save us lest we 
perish,” brought a quick response, for imme- 
diately the waves subsided and calm came 
over the sea. Our ship of state is in a 
perilous storm today; only He can bring the 
calm of peace. But we must pray! The 
period of daily prayers and meditations which 
you have begun in answer to the appeal of 

fonsignor Sheen must be continued to the 

end that the American people recapture the 
spiritual life which is necessary for the sta- 
bility of the Nation. 

Men will die in vain, if they sacrifice their 
lives to maintain the injustices of the past— 
injustice to God, to social groups, to one an- 
other. But to die for liberty, the liberty of 
children of God not slaves of Satan; for free- 


dom, freedom to worship God not license to 
destroy His reign over men’s hearts; to die for 
life, not life viewed as a skyrocket that burns 
a brilliant path through the air and then 


falls to the ground all empty and black, but 
life that begins and ends in God—why, to die 
for these things “greater love * * * no 
man hath than to lay down his life for his 
friend 

Suffering and privation cannot be avoided 
but they should be adorned with the dignity 
of sacrifice. This will demand courage. When 
our natural vigor is strengthened by the 
courage of Him who seeks a spiritual rule 


over men’s hearts, we can valiantly face those 
who imperil the rights with which He has 
endowed us. It will be through a recogni- 
tion of spiritual values that we will have the 
patience to suffer defeats and reversals and 
perseveringly say: “We have only begun to 
fight.” As Christ's love for His people set their 
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dark hearts on fire with a burning love that 
consumed all petty desires, so ours, which 
shares His vision, must shed light in the 
dark places and consume all petty differences 
amongst us. The issues which will be de- 
cided by force of arms are furthering a plan 
of which the faith alone can yield the secret. 
A world chastened and materially poorer will 
emerge when the fighting is done; let it not 
be said that we had nothing wherewith to 
enrich it nor that the lessons of neglect and 
indifference toward God have been forgotten. 

To the King of Kings, the Lord of Hosts, 
the hope of the world, the Courageous Lead- 
er, we dedicate our lives. To our Nation, 
which God has blessed and which can hope 
for stability only through accepting His 
guidance and direction, we pledge our un- 
dying loyalty. To all whose hearts are fear- 
ful, or whose minds are hungry for truth, we 
call attention to the words of Him who said, 
“Without Me you can do nothing.” As a 
bond of strength and courage to all those 
proud of being children of a loving Father 
and citizens of a loving country, we dedi- 
cate our unity of faith and unity of action 
in the following creed of God and country: 

1. I believe in a personal, provident God 
who made the world and all that it contains. 

2. I believe in God who is my Father, in 
God who became my brother, in God who 
purifies, sanctifies, and guides me. 

3. I believe in man as created by God in a 
supernatural state with a supernatural des- 
tiny, and that grace is the vital principle of 
this life not supplanting, but supplementing, 
natural life. 

4.I believe in the divinely established 
existence of a world-wide, visible body which 
calls all men to its membership and to so- 
cial solidarity by love. 

5. I believe in liberty to worship and 
practice religion as God has commanded, the 
liberty to obey the dictates of conscience, and 
to exercise natural rights. 

6. I believe in the family as a society giv- 
ing a fuller life to the individual with rights 
to exist, develop, propagate, and educate. 

7. I believe that our Nation shares in the 
government which God has over His crea- 
tion and that this sharing establishes the 
basis in justice for patriotism, even as the 
supreme rule which God exercises over all 
establishes the basis in justice for worship, 
honor, and service of the Triune God. 

8. I believe that service to my Nation, even 
to the laying down of my life in hs de- 
fense, is no violation of freedom, but a neces- 
sary duty of loyal citizens. 

9. I believe that service to my Nation, even 
right to call upon me to the extent of my 
life, she consequently has the right to call 
upon me for lesser services. 

10. I believe that race prejudice and all 
forms of bigotry are foreign to the funda- 
mental principles of life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness which is the heritage 
of every American citizen. 

11. I believe that the United States of 
America will attain its high destiny by teach- 
ing men that, although they regulate their 
actions by justice, justice is perfected only 
by charity. 

12. I believe in the lasting glory of the 
flag of the United States and the Republic 
for which it stands, one Nation, indivisible, 
with liberty and justice for all. 

O Lord Jesus Christ, who in Thy mercy 
heareth the prayers of sinners, pour forth, 
we beseech Thee, all grace and blessing upon 
our country and its citizens. We pray in 
particular for the President, for our Congress, 
for all our soldiers, for all who defend us in 
ships, whether on the seas or in the skies, 
for all who are suffering the hardships of 
war. We pray for all who are in peril or in 
danger. Bring us all after the troubles of 
this life into the haven of peace, and reunite 
us all together forever, O dear Lord, in Thy 
glorious heavenly kingdom. 
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Nazi Atrocities in Czechoslovakia 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 17, 1942 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, I have 
received a copy of a letter from one of 
the most loyal and outstanding Ameri- 
cans of Czech origin, Mr. V. A. Geringer, 
publisher of the Daily Svornost, of Chi- 
cago, the oldest Czechoslovak daily in the 
United States. I desire to read his letter. 

It is addressed to the President and 
reads as follows: 

THE DaILy SvoRNOST, 
Chicago, Ill., June 12, 1942. 
Mr. FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT, 
President, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR Mr. PRESIDENT: We are heartily in 
favor of Gabriel Heatter’s appeal made to you 
over the radio last night that 2 minutes’ 
silence be proclaimed by you as a tribute to 
the many innocent victims of Nazi atrocities 
and particularly the inhabitants of the en- 
tire village of Lidice, Czechoslovakia, which 
name the Nazi gangsters wish to obliterate 
absolutely. This period of reverence and re- 
spect for the dead is to serve furthermore as 
a deep resolve for each of us to do our 
utmost to prevent a repetition of such out- 
rages upon civilization in the future, 

Respectfully yours, 
VuapiImir A, GERINGER, 
Publisher. 


Mr. Speaker, Mr. Geringer’s letter is 
only one of many communications 
which I have received appealing for 
something to be done to arouse the con- 
Science of mankind and the action of 
the people against the inhuman brutal- 
ity of Hitler and his gang of cold-blooded 
murderers. 

Mankind must finally punish those 
who wiped out the village of Lidice. 
Words fail to express one’s feelings of 
hatred for these inhuman, barbarous, 
savage brutes, who are so devoid of feel- 
ing that they can perpetrate and com- 
mit the most fiendish acts. 

Words also fail me to fully express my 
deeply felt sympathy for the relatives and 
friends of those who have been murdered 
in such cold blood by those foul fiends. 

Hunger riots are beginning in Ger- 
many, and Hitler, the wholesale mur- 
derer, is now starving the German people 
by reason of his new order. 

How long can this slaughter of inno- 
cent people continue? 

Might we not be able to stop this in- 
humanity, and at the same time arouse 
the suffering people in the conquered 
nations to action, if we put the fear of 
just punishment into the minds of these 
inhuman cowards, who kill in cold blood 
innocent men, women, and children, if 
the United Nations immediately agree 
to set up an international punitive tri- 
bunal, providing for the proper punish- 
ment of these brutes at the end of the 
war? I see by the press that Goebbels 
has announced that Jews will be exe- 
cuted if the Allied Powers continue to 
bombard German cities, and to my mind 
nothing will deter these brutes from car- 
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rying out this threat except the certainty 
of punishment equal to their crimes, 
after we win the final victory. Heydrich 
the Hangman, who moved from country 
to country in Europe, spreading the 
reign of bloody terror, has finally met his 
fate in terrorized, tyrannized, and vic- 
timized Bohemia, of the former Czecho- 
slovak State when the oppression became 
so terrible that the Czech people could 
no longer bear the tyranny. 

It is clear that Hitler aims to exter- 
minate the intellectuals of Czechoslo- 
vakia, including the Jews, to expel the 
middle class, and to Germanize the com- 
mon people, in order to prevent the pos- 
sibility of ever reestablishing the Czecho- 
slovak State, which is of such vital im- 
portance for the prevention of the Prus- 
sianization and consolidation of the Aus- 
trians and Bavarians under the iron heel 
of the Prussians, as a basis for the con- 
quest of the world during the third world 
war, according to Prussian plans. 

Czechoslovak freedom depends on 
America, and American freedom depends 
on the restoration and preservation of 
the freedom of Czechoslovakia. 





The Present Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. J. WILLIAM DITTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 17, 1942 


Mr. DITTER. Mr. Speaker, the bill 
now before the House, like many other 
measures which have come before us in 
recent years, has been drafted with a 
twofold purpose in mind. A project 
which, under other circumstances and 
standing alone, could not hope to merit 
approval has been attached to and made 
a part of a meritorious proposal. I refer, 
Mr. Speaker, to the Florida barge canal 
which has been linked up with the pipe- 
line project for the delivery of petroleum 
products to the eastern seaboard. The 
pipe line has merit. It can be justified. 
The canal, on the other hana, is a ven- 
ture which should be rejected. 

Those of us who represent districts 
along the Atlantic seaboard have been 
disturbed, and rightly so, by the subma- 
rine menace. Considerable criticism has 
been heard that reflects unfavorably on 
those charged with the duty of providing 
safety and security to our merchantmen, 
including the men who man our tanker 
fleet. Whether such criticism is justi- 
fied or not is beside the point at this time. 
The treacherous assault carried on by 
enemy submarines has interfered with 
the delivery of gasoline and fuel oil along 
the eastern seaboard to the point that 
drastic rationing of gasoline has been 
inaugurated and serious curtailment of 
fuel oil has been threatened. 

These conditions are serious. The ef- 
fect of the rationing program has not 
only interrupted travel and transporta- 
tion but it has crippled many business 
activities which employ thousands of our 
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people and which represent the invest- 
ments of small businessmen in every 
locality. When one contemplates the 
seriousness of the threatened fuel-oil 
shortages for the coming winter, it can 
easily be understood why many of us 
representing the people who live along 
the Atlantic seaboard are extremely 
anxious to relieve them of fear. It isa 
question, Mr. Speaker, not only of morale, 
as important as that is, but a question of 
the health of our people. 

A study of the hearings conducted by 
the committee which is in charge of the 
bill now before us, as well as the debate 
here on the floor, leaves no room for 
doubt as to the common-sense method 
which can be adopted to relieve the con- 
dition. The problem, Mr. Speaker, which 
our people in the East face is an immedi- 
ate one—not something for the future. 
They are concerned about a solution for 
the coming winter months, not a solution 
which will take 2 or more years to pro- 
vide. They have already been tossed 
about by the conflicts in opinions voiced 
by certain contending bureaucrats—the 
conflict as to whether gas is rationed to 
Save rubber or whether it is due solely to 
the difficulty of delivery. Further con- 
fusion should be avoided by providing the 
necessary facilities which can be secured 
immediately for the delivery of petroleum 
products. Pipe lines, not a Florida barge 
canal, answers that demand. 

Frantic efforts have been made here 
on the floor of the House to cut down the 
time which every reliable estimate in- 
dicates will be required to get such canal 
in operation. Despite these efforts, the 
record indicates that at a minimum 2 
years will elapse before benefits could be 
anticipated. Can anyone contend suc- 
cessfully that the same amount of money 
and man-hours and material which 
would be required for a canal would not 
be worth more for immediate relief if 
directed for pipe lines? Time is the im- 
portant factor here. Our people will need 
fuel oil in a few months, not in a few 
years from now. This is a war measure. 
The possible benefit that may accrue to 
one State or to some section of a Siate 
has no place in our consideration today. 
Such possible benefits can be deferred to 
a quieter and more settled season. Our 
responsibility, Mr. Speaker, is to use the 
limited amount of man-hours and mate- 
rial available under the stress of war 
demands for the most expeditious meth- 
od to relieve the serious shortage of 
necessary products. Pipe lines which 
can be completed in time rather than a 
canal in the dim distant future is the 
way that responsibility can be dis- 
charged. On this point there can be no 
dispute. 

In supporting a motion to recommit 
the bill so that the unjustified canal 
project will be eliminated I am prompted 
solely by the exigencies which we face. 
We have no time to waste. We have no 
materials to divert. We have no energy 
to sidetrack. Let us use all of these for 
an immediate need instead of a possible 
future solution. I hope the motion will 
prevail as I am convinced that it will 
mean the saving of every element so 
sorely needed today and will make pos- 
sible the relief of a very critical condi- 
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tion in the East. Should the motion not 
prevail, I shall support the bill despite 
my conviction that it involves an effort 
which could be deferred. My concern is 
the welfare of my people—for the main- 
tenance of their spirit and morale in 
these trying days—for the protection of 
their health and safety. For that wel- 
fare I shall always contend. 





Resolutions of the Thirty-sixth Annual 
Convention of the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 17, 1942 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, the Na- 
tional Rivers and Harbors Congress at its 
thirty-sixth annual convention held in 
Chicago, Ill., May 29 to 30, 1942, adopt- 
ed a number of resolutions which are of 
interest to all the Members of the Con- 
gress, and in accordance with leave here- 
tofore granted, I include these resolu- 
tions as a part of my remarks so they 
may be available for study. The resolu- 
tions are as follows: 


RESOLUTIONS ADOPTED By THE THIRTY-SIXTH 
ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE NATIONAL 
RIVERS AND Hargsors CONGRESS HELD AT 
Cuicaco, ILL., May 29 anp 30, 1942 


PREAMBLE 


This congress, a national organization rep- 
resenting every State in the Union, the Terri- 
tories, and the insular possessions of the 
United States, reaffirms the _ resolutions 
adopted at its special session held November 
13-14, 1941, at Miami, Fla., and reasserts its 
interest in the development, improvement, 
conservation, and utilization of our water re- 
sources for navigation, flood control, power 
development, and irrigation in order that 
maximum benefits therefrom will accrue to 
the total war program in which the Nation is 
engaged and in order that the public may 
receive full economic benefits from these 
natural resources with respect to both mili- 
tary preparedness and normal economy. As 
recent increases in water-borne traffic, vary- 






ing from 50 to several hundred percent, 
demonstrate clearly and conclusively the high 
value of our inland and coastal waterways 
in this war emergency, it is the earnest desire 
of this Congress that the public and our 
national leaders shall become conscious of 
the still greater services which our waterways 
are prepared to render as the faster rail and 
motor transportation is rapidly absorbed by 
military requirements. With a view to secur- 
ing greater utilization of our waterways for 
the war emergency, as well as to reaffirm its 
interest in matters pertinent to the improve- 
ment and use of our water resources for navi- 
gation, flocd control, power development, and 
allied purposes, the National Rivers and Har- 
bors Congress, assembled at its thirty-sixth 
annual convention, in Chicago, Ill., adcpts the 


following resolutions: 
INCREASED PETROLEUM SUPPLY FOR THE ATLANTIC 


SEABOARD 

We submit that both the serious shortage 
of petroleum products on the Atlantic sea- 
beard and the undesirable curtailme f 
petroleum production in the Southwest may 
be remedied by greater utilization of th fe 
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intracoastal waterways of the Gulf and At- 
lantic coasts. These waterways should be en- 
larged and connected by a barge canal across 
Florida to advance the planned continuous 
inland water route from Boston to the Rio 
Grande which would become a reality with 
the construction of the barge canal across 
Florida and a canal across New Jersey from 
the Delaware River to Raritan River and New 
York Bay, and we urge the immediate build- 
ing of this barge canal from the Delaware 
River to New York Bay. Temporarily, how- 
ever, the existing waterways can be quickly 
connected by a relatively short and inexpen- 
sive pipe line across north Florida to provide 
a continuous flow of 250,000 to 300,000 barrels 
of oil per day. The construction of the Flor- 
ida barge canal and of additional floating 
plant and the deepening of the waterways in- 
volved can be initiated and continued con- 
currently with the increased shipment of oil 
via the pipe line. Existing waterways and 
presently available plant that may be reallo- 
cated to this use will give substantial relief 
as soon as the connecting pipe line is com- 
pleted. Therefore, as the most practical 
means of promptly increasing the supply of 
oil to the Atlantic States, we strongly urge 
the immediate construction of this short pipe 
line and the authorization of the enlargement 
and connection of the coastal waterways es- 
sentially as contemplated in the bills intro- 
duced by Senator Perrprr and Judge MANs- 
FIELD. 

INCREASED TOWBOAT AND BARGE EQUIPMENT 

With enthusiasm founded upon long ex- 
perience we concur in the subject of the Ship- 
stead-Danaher amendment to the Independ- 
ent Offices Appropriation Act of 1943 which 
provides that the sum of $20,000,000 from 
the construction fund of the Maritime Com- 
mission shall be available for the construc- 
tion of towboats and barges adapted for use 
in the transportation of oil, gasoline, and 
other fuels over the inland or coastal waters 
of the United States. However, we believe 
the key to the satisfactory solution is indi- 
cated by Admiral E. S. Land, Chairman of the 
Maritime Commission, in his letter published 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of May 6, 1942, 
in which he says: 

“The determination as to needs for further 
construction and the program for such con- 
struction under existing law is in the Office 
of Defense Transportation. If that Office 
determines that such a construction program 
is necessary, other Government agencies, in- 
cluding the Maritime Commission and the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, have the 
authority and the funds to carry out the 
program.” 

We accordingly recommend that the Presi- 
dent request the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation, in full agreement with the 
Office of Defen ul n and the War 
















Production Board ion with oil 
companies ar to finance a 
corporation empowered with authority and 
priorities to construct towboats, barges, and 
a pipe line across Florida and with authority 
to operate these facilities to increase promptly 
the shipment of oil to the Atlantic seaboard. 


LEGISLATION 


To promote che war effort and to facilitate 
and protect the transport of materials and 
supplies needed by the Military Establish- 
ment and requisite to efficient operations on 
the home front, we recommend legislation 
bills introduced by Senator Prp- 





such as 







PER and for the purpose of 
providing for the construction and operation 
of facilities to promote the delivery of petro- 
leum products to the east coast. We also 
fully concur in the suggestions of the Presi- 
that the inland waterways should be 
utilized to the yreatest possible degree during 
the present emergency and that a reservoir of 
public works should be createc for the post- 


war period. The recent d flood-con- 


trol bill and the pending omnibus rivers and 


harbors bill contain many meritorious proj- 
ects located in all parts of the Nation, which 
have been endorsed by uction of the projects 
committee of this Congress and ratified by 
this body, anc should be constructed. 


APPROPRIATIONS 


We clearly recognize the wisdom of the 
President’s recommendation that nonessen- 
tial expenditures should be avoided, and we 
are conscious of the need for careful alloca- 
tion and conservation of critical materials. 
However, we strongly recommend that ade- 
quate funds be made available to continue 
projects beneficial to the war program as well 
as to maintain the completed projects. In- 
creased production in connection with the 
war program increases the demand for and 
the uses of water transportation facilities and 
the funds and materials necessary to fulfill 
these requirements should be made available. 


PRIORITY-PREFERENCE R4TINGS 


During abnormal times flood control is 
needed even more than in ordinary times 
and navigation facilities must be maintained 
in adequate working condition. When the 

| efforts of each and every individual are 
needed to aid in the prosecution of a war 
emergency the lives and working conditions 
of our people should not be thrown into con- 
fusion and disorder by an uncontrolled flood 
and their efforts should not be hampered by 
inadequate maintenance of waterways. We 
cannot afford interruptions in the produc- 
tion either of the munition worker, the 
farmer, or any person producing the neces- 
sities of life. Many such workers live in 
areas subject to overflow, and when an un- 
controlled flood sweeps down on a manufac- 
turing or agricultural community the out- 
put of the country is seriously affected. To 
protect the workingman and to avoid jeopard- 
izing the war effort by halting production, 
by shutting down power plants, by crippling 
transportation facilities, and by interrupt- 
ing communications generally, it is desirable 
to complete as many of the worthy flood-con- 
trol projects now under construction as prac- 
ticable. To maintain progress on projects 
that have already been started is especially 
advantageous and desirable. We accordingly 
recommend that the necessary priority pref- 
erence ratings be given for the relatively 
small amount of supplies required for flood 
control and navigation work for which funds 
have been provided with the approval of the 
President, the Congress, and the Budget. 


} IMPROVEMENT OF OUR WATER RESOURCES FOR 
NAVIGATION, FLOOD CONTROL, AND ALLIED 
PURPOSES 


| We recommend that all planning and ex- 
| ecution of public improvements of our water 
| resources for navigation, flood control, and 
| allied purposes continue as in the past to be 
under the jurisdiction of the War Depart- 
| ment as a function of the Corps of Engi- 
| neers. Likewise, the operation and mainte- 
nance of navigation improvements, and the 
| 
i 





prevention of their injury by commercial 
wastes or pollution should remain a duty of 
| the corps. We reaffirm our confidence in the 
| Corps of Engineers whose devotion and loy- 
alty to this Nation’s people and to the Chief 
Executive have made possible the orderly 
| and efficient development of the greatest 
waterway and flood-control program on 
earth We believe that the Corps of Engi- 
neers has fully demonstrated its ability to 
prosecute successfully any program that Con- 
gress may place under its jurisdiction, and 
we believe that the corps is amply prepared 
and capable of continuing its present civil 
activities in addition to performing fully all 
| of its many varied military functions. 
HYDROELECTRIC POWER 
Whenever hydroelectric power is provided 
for by Congress in connection with any flood 
control and/or navigation dam, the Corps of 
| Army Engineers should be authorized to sur- 
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vey, construct, and operate the hydroelectric 
plants. 


STREAM CROSSINGS ON INTRACOASTAL CANAL 


The construction of the Louisiana-Texas 
Intracoastal Waterway and the improvements 
thereto, as proposed in the pending Mans- 
field inland waterways bill, across streams 
flowing into the Gulf of Mexico, have resulted 
in many cases in unsatisfactory conditions 
both from the standpoint of navigation in the 
streams and in the channel itself and from 
the standpoint of other uses of water from 
such streams. 

We recommend that the intracoastal canal 
bill be modified so as to include ample pro- 
vision for the construction of such control 
works at all stream crossings as may be 
found necessary by the Army engineers in the 
interest of unhampered navigation in the In- 
tracoastal Waterway and that it be further 
provided that local interests benefited by 
such control works shali participate in the 
cost of such projects in such proportion as 
may be recommended by the Army engineers. 


IRRIGATION—-RECLAMATION—-WATER CONSER- 
VATION 


The United States has annually imported 
foods and fibers for domestic consumption 
that would require in excess of 50,000,000 
acres of American farmland to produce. 
Much of these imports are now cut off for 
the duration of the war by lack of shipping 
facilities and must therefore be replaced in 
kind or by substitutes through a largely ex- 
panded domestic farm acreage. 

In the arid and semi-arid western half of 
the Nation, any substantial increase in agri- 
cultural production must be brought about 
through an expansion of the irrigation-rec- 
lamation-and-water conservation and util- 
ization program of the Federal Government. 
The Department of Agriculture is calling for 
increased acreage for vegetable fats and oils, 
hemp, flax, dairy, poultry, and meat prod- 
ucts, and nearly all crops, including guayule 
rubber production, to meet the war require- 
ments of the United Nations. Many of these 
crops are particularly adapted to western 
irrigation farming where it is accessible to 
the concentrated Pacific war demand with- 
out long freight or truck hauls. 

There are now a number of Federal irriga- 
tion - reclamation - and -water conservation 
projects in the western States, which, if com- 
pleted by an accelerated construction pro- 
gram, would at once add substantially to our 
agricultural productive capacity and by 1945 
would provide supplemental water supplies 
to more than a million acres now being 
farmed with an inadequate water supply, 
thereby doubling or tripling its productive 
capacity, and in addition would bring into 
production nearly a million acres of new 
land for the production of the most critical 
of the deficit food, feed, and fiber crops. 
The National Rivers and Harbors Congress, 
therefore, urges the early completion of such 
irrigation and water conservation features 
of the Federal reclamation program as will 
contribute most to the United Nations’ food, 
feed, and fiber war requirements with the 
least drain on critical material or labor. 


SOIL CONSERVATION AND REFORESTATION 


We believe that Federal planning, execu- 
tion, operation, and maintenance of public 
improvements relating to the prevention of 
soil erosion and to reforestation, including 
investigations and estimates of run-off and 
water flow retardation in the various water- 
sheds concerned, as are considered to have 
useful or practical values, should continue 
under the competent jurisdiction of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 


OUR WATERWAYS IN THE WAR EFFORT 


War demands confirm with emphasis the 
wisdom of the long-sighted policies that have 
brought about the improvement and develop- 
ment of our unequaled system of inland 
waterways. Never before have we entered a 
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serious emergency with this great transporta- 
tion asset so highly developed and prepared 
to meet whatever demands may be made 
upon it. We observe the increasing use that 
is being made of our waterways as industry 
is keyed up to maximum production and we 
point out that the almost inexhaustible 
capacity of those waterways is limited only 
by the amount of floating equipment avail- 
able. We know that still greater use can 
be made of waterways, that additional float- 
ing equipment can be constructed of non- 
critical materials, and that the probable de- 
mands for rail and motor transportation will 
surely exceed the capacities of those carriers. 
We therefore urge that officials charged with 
the several phases of our all-out war effort 
give impartial and unbiased consideration to 
the maximum use of water transportation as 
a means of solving transport problems that 
arise in connection with the prosecution of 
the war program. 
BRIDGES BETWEEN LOCKPORT AND CHICAGO 


The installation of operating machinery 
on bridges between Chicago and Lockport, 
Ill., would enable Navy craft now being con- 
structed to be more quickly delivered. 

Such improvement would enable larger 
naval vessels to be built on the Great Lakes 
shipyards, 

Such improvement would open up this 
waterway to larger types of commercial craft. 

The National Rivers and Harbors Congress 
recommends that Federal funds be provided 
for the rehabilitation of the fixed bridges 
between Chicago and Lockport which have 
vertical clearance of less than 37 feet, and 
the conversion of such bridges to movable 
types to provide clearance for larger vessels, 
such installation to be made as a permanent 
improvement. 





A Letter From Midway 


REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WALTER M. PIERCE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 17, 1942 


Mr. PIERCE. Mr. Speaker, I have 
received in my time thousands of letters, 
but this is one of the most remarkable of 
all. This came from a young man who 
used to work for me on the ranch. He 
regretted that he was not old enough to 
get into the first war. He went into the 
marines some time ago and is now a top 
sergeant. When he was here on the day 
before Pearl Harbor he told me all about 
that stronghold and how impregnable it 
was, and of his exploits in the Pacific. 
He visited me again in January just be- 
fore he left Quantico for the Pacific. He 
writes me this letter from Midway: 

[Passed by the Censor] 
DEAR WALTER AND Mrs. PIERCE: 

Sitting on the coral reef that is the hub 
of the greatest sea battle of this war, and 
perhaps of all wars, is not highly recom- 
mended in the way of longevity; but it cer- 
tainly is having a fine effect in the way of 
excitement. I’m 10 years older as far as my 
overworked nervous system is concerned, but 
50 years younger because of the renewed 
faith in that finest of all navies we are for- 
tunate enough to possess. 

Here has been proven, beyond any measure 
of doubt, that the men of the Army, Navy, 
and Marines, are made of the finest stuff 


ever stuffed inside a white skin. I’ve seen 
youngster officers go out there to meet the 
Japs knowing they were hopelessly outnum- 
bered and facing a bad percentage in the 
gamble with death. I’ve seen the remnants 
of those boys come back for more ammuni- 
tion and go out again, knowing that they 
couldn’t come back a second time. A lot of 
them went out that way, but not one tried 
to stay behind. They did an awful lot of 
dying in those 2 days, but they packed an 
awful lot of living into their last 48 hours. 
Since this has been the first test of a new 
generation of Americans in action, I know 
that it is as good or a better army than the 
one preceding it by twenty-some years. The 
heathen Emperor of Japan has a rendezvous 
with defeat, and the date was made out here 
in the middle of the ocean in the past 3 days. 
Sincerely, 
HENRY D. BASSETT. 
UNION, OREG. 





Wickersham Praises Department of 
Justice 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. VICTOR WICKERSHAM 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 17, 1942 


Mr. WICKERSHAM. Mr. Speaker, I 
desire to call to your attention a vital 
matter due for consideration tomorrow. 
I refer specifically to an item which has 
been included in the conference report in 
connection with the appropriations for 
the Department of Justice. Although it 
appears to be a small matter, it is worthy 
of your consideration; therefore, I men- 
tion same today in order that you may | 





deliberate tonight and thus prepare your- 
selves for a vote tomorrow. 

The item included in the conference re- 
port which should be stricken is an item 
providing that many of the appointments 
of legal assistants must be approved by 
the President and confirmed by the 
Senate. In connection with this matter 
permit me to state that our Attorney 
General and his able assistants have | 
proved their ability in the past by select- 
ing honest, capable, and trustworthy 
assistants, and in my opinion his depart- 
ment should be allowed to choose those 
best suited for the positions; further- 
more, the President and Senators are 
weighted down with important matters 
demanding their attention. 





Address by Hon. Sumner Welles at United | 
Nations Rally, Baltimore, Md. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WALTER F. GEORGE 
OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES | 
Thursday, June 18, 1942 | 





Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
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the Appendix of the Recorp the address 
delivered by the Honorable Sumner 
Welles, Under Secretary of State, at the 
United Nations rally in Baltimore, Md., 
June 17, 1942. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 
as follows: 

A few of us here tonight were privileged 
to be present in the White House last Sun- 
day at an historic ceremony 

That ceremony marked the adherence to 
the Declaration of the United Nations of two 
new members of the roll of honor 

It signalized the entrance into the rights 
and obligations of that pact of the people 
of the Commonwealth of the Philippines, 
whose epic resistance against the invading 
hordes—whose loyalty to their American 
brothers—will never be forgotten by the 
people of the United States. No nation has 
ever more fully earned its right to its inde- 
pendence. 

That ceremony of last Sunday likewise 
marked the formal adherence to the United 
Nations’ declaration of Our great neighbor 
the Republic of Mexico. In the annals of 
our Western Hemisphere no nation has been 
more jealous of her sovereign rights, more 
determined to preserve her liberties, more 
stanch in upholding the principles of inter- 
American solidarity upon which the security 
of the New World depends, than Mexico. 
From the very outset of the curse of Hitler- 
ism the Government and people of Mexico 
have seen the world issues clearly They 
have, as always, placed themselves squarely 
beneath the standard of liberty. When, 
finally, the assassins of the seas slaughtered 
Mexican seamen engaged in legitimate and 
peaceful trade, Mexico in her proud tradi- 
tion unhesitatingly declared war upon the 


Axis Powers. On June 14 the people of Mex- 
ica became one of the United Nati ; 

Twenty-eight peoples—in all continents-—— 
of all creeds, of all races are now joined 
together in this highest of all enterp: 
The preservation of human liberty 

I think that all of us last Sunday felt 
equally that that assembly of representatives 
of these 28 United Nations, headed by 


President of the United States, syn 
two great assurances—the assurance 
through our unity the victory will ut 








tionably be ours, and the assura t 
because of this very unity we can look fo! 
ward with hope and renewed faith to the 
future after the war is won 

For cooperation between us all in this peo- 
ples’ struggle finally to destroy the cu of 
Hitlerism and the pestilence of Jay ese 
militarism is essential to the winning of this 
war 

This lesson of the need for such coopera- 
tion has been a hard-earned lesson It was 
learned by some countries too late t e 
them t was learned by others on tl very 
brink of disaster. Some nations may not yet 
have learned it.. But it hes been learnec by 
the United Nations, and the 


Unite N ns 
will win the war in consequence of it 

Will the tragic experiences which humanity 
underwent between Nove 
tember 1939 also bear fruit? 

Have we all learned in this hard and per- 
ilous way that cooperation is no less essential 
in maintaining peace than in winning a war? 

During this war the 
Nations will have liv 
shadow of danger; they 
all to safeguard their liberti 

hat which they hold dear 

When the war ends, v 
will lift; the immediate physical dangers will 
have passed 


1 
mber 1918 and S 





these present sl} 


The memory of man is sometimes s C. 
We can none of us again afford to forget the 
lessons we have learned, that cooperation to 
win the victory is not enough; that there 


must be even greater cooperation to win the 
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peace if the peace is to be that kind of a 
peace which alone can prevent the recurrence 
of war—a peace which is more than a mere 
interlude between battles. 

Without such cooperation we shall have 
again economic distress, unemployment, 
poverty, and suffering for millions of people; 
suffering which, while less acute, is longer 
drawn out and is but little less hard to bear 
than the miseries of war; suffering which, as 
surely as night follows day, is the breeder of 
wars 

In our conduct of the war we are all of us 
ccoperating with confidence in each other, 
fully, completely—this form of partnership 
must obtain a momentum that will carry 
over into the post-war period. We must 
cultivate the habit 

The final terms of the peace should wait 
until the tasks of the transition 
period after the defeat of the Axis Powers 
has been completec by the United Nations, 
and until the final judgments can be coolly 
and rationally rendered 

gut the organization through which the 

to carry on their co- 

‘ly be formed so far as 

re the fires of war which are 
together have cooled. Every- 

n be done to this end before 
ver must done. Every act 
f ccopera among the United 

scr zed to see whether 
} serve in the win- 


tion 


last this Government con- 
ter lend-lease agreement with 
n which deals with the prin- 

1 aid in the conduct of the 
yreement tl States 
on underts » continue 

1 other with supplies, informa- 
rices needed for the rar effort 
extent of their ability The 
us deals with a matter of prime 


m the standpoint of the war 


; forward to 
rms adher- 
1d the two 

cooperate 

ther nations of like 
determined effort 

nt of world-wide 


nt envisages in- 
irected 


n, employment 


sures a 


five 
become 
in a 


omic 


waste, cities devastated; we shall, all of us, 
be confronted with the gigantic task of con- 
verting to peacetime uses whole industries 
now producing munitions of war. There 
must be agreement upon the objectives to 
be attained; machinery for carrying out the 
agreed action of the United Nations; and co- 
operative effort of the highest order among 
all of the United Nations, to which the op- 
pressed peoples of the earth may look with 
hope when they have cast off their chains 

In these, our purposes and our endeavors, 
we in the United States are fortified by the 
knowledge that we may count upon the firm 
support and assistance of those of our neigh- 
bors of the New World who are not repre- 
sented among the United Nations but who 
have severed all relations with the Axis Pow- 
ers and who have thus refused to permit their 
territory to be utilized by agents of the 
tyrannies that have dared to attack the New 
World, against their fellow-Americans, and 
against their own security Eleven of the 
American Republics are now numbered 
among the United Nations. And in the su- 
preme task of guarding the independence of 
the Western Hemisphere so that the liberties 
of all of the peoples of the Americas may be 
secure we may well pay tribute tonight to 
the help and the encouragement which those 
of us engaged in war derive from all of the 
many practical and generous forms of sup- 
port offered us by the Governments and peo- 
ple of Brazil, of Colombia and Venezuela, of 
Peru and Ecuador, of Bolivia, Paraguay, and 
Uruguay 

Throughout these past weeks the Axis sub- 
marines, when they have been able to do so, 
have already attacked and sunk indiscrimi- 
nately merchant vessels of all the American 
nations. If they have adhered to any stand- 
ards, such standards would have disgraced the 
pirates of the dark ages. Now the Hitlerite 
government, by means of the announcement 
of a paper blockade, openly threatens to sink 
any vessel engaged in legitimate and lawful 
trade between the eastern coast of the United 
States and the rest of the hemisphere. 

The American Republics have at all times 
insisted upon their untrammeled right to 
maintain inviolate freedom of communication 
between them. Their well-being, their very 
existence, depends upon the exercise of this 
right. I cannot believe that any of the free 
peoples of the Americas will ever acquiesce in 
the brazen effort of Hitlerite Germany to cow 
them into accepting Hitler’s dictation as to 
the manner in which they shall enjoy their 
rights as members of the American family of 
nations 
As we meet here tonight men and women in 
1 parts of the world are dying for the sake 
of the cause which we upho!d. The Chetnik 
in the mountains of Yugoslavia, the Guer- 
rillas in Greece, the patriots of Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland, Norway, Holland, Belgium, 
Luxembourg—yes; and of occupied France— 
who are murdered daily by the agents of the 
Gestapo, are all of them offering up their 
lives because of their belief in what you and 
I believe 

The valiant armies < e who have 
succes withst the Japanese on- 

t for 5 cru the superb hosts of 
Soviet Union I matchless resistance 
ng since turned the tide; the fighting men 

Canada, of Austra of New Zealand, of 

uth Africa; of the British Navy, of the Brit~- 

Army, and of the British Air Force, who 
burden and heat 
r own Navy, of 
1 Air Force, are 
of them fighting antly—and, thank 
successfully—joined in one common ob- 
the great objective to preserve our 

n free 
nited Nations 
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mn 1 liberties and to make m 

Through the unior f the U 
their victory will be i 

In the words which t P 
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“Man, born to freedom in the image of God, 
will not forever suffer the oppressors’ sword. 
The peoples of the United Nations are taking 
that sword from the oppressors’ hands.” 


Fifty-Dollar Pay Bill Signed by President 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 18, 1942 


Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, there is rejoicing throughout 
the armed forces of America today. On 
yesterday the President signed the bill 
containing my amendment to raise the 
base pay of the enlisted men to a mini- 
mum of $50 a month. 

On July 1, instead of getting a check 
for $21, those men who are bearing the 
brunt of this war will each get a check 
for $50. 

For the first time in the history of this 
Republic we will be paying the enlisted 
men in our armed forces, not what they 
are worth, not what they are earning, not 
what we would like to pay them, but we 
will be paying them wages or salaries that 
more nearly approximate the wages 
and salaries received by men in private 
life than they have ever received before. 

This measure has done more to 
strengthen the morale of the men in 
the Army, Navy, Air Corps, and Marine 
Corps, as Well as that of their people back 
at home, than anything else that has yet 
ocurred. 

It demonstrated to the world that this 
Congress, representing the patriotic peo- 
ple of the Nation, appreciate the great 
Services now being rendered by these 
men—the finest soldiers, sailors, marines, 
and aviators in the world. 

They are rejoicing over the victory, 
and we, their Representatives, rejoice 
with them. 


The Four Freedoms 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OP 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 18, 1942 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I submit herewith a poem en- 
titled “The Four Freedoms” written by 
Horace C. Carlisle, in whose behalf a bill 
is now pending in the Library Commit- 
tee to give him the personal right to 
space in this publication: 

I wisdom dwell with prudence, and find out 
knowledge of witty inventions——Proverbs 
8: 12, 


Speaker, under 








THE FOUR FREEDOMS 


The four freedoms of common humanity are 
As much elements of man’s imperative 
needs 
As the air and the sunshine, the bread and 
the salt, 
Upon which 
feeds— 
For the freedom of worship, the freedom of 
speech, 
And the freedom from want, and the free- 
dom from fear, 
Constitute the four freedoms so earnestly 
sought 
By the United Nations for each hemisphere. 


life on earth universally 


Since the four freedoms are the just rights 
of all men, 
Of all races and creeds, wheresoever they 
are, 
Since the United Nations have the 
they must, 
To protect this great heritage, win in this 
war. 
The belief in these freedoms inherent in men, 
The belief that in God’s image all men 
were made, 
Is the great crucial diff’rence ‘twixt us and 
our foes, 
Whose tyrannical warfare makes freedom 
afraid. 


power, 


Since the unity of our alliance depends 
Upon these two beliefs, absolutely opposed 
To the oneness of all the vile evils Of hate 
To which all the appeals for fair dealings 
are closed, 
We, the United Nations, know that our faith 
can’t 
Be disrupted by any man or any force, 
And that millions in silent captivity share 
In the faith that God’s hand is directing 
our course. 





Ruck-A-Chucky Gold Miners 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HARRY L. ENGLEBRIGHT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 18, 1942 


Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, 
on March 27, 1941, I introduced H. R. 
4213 for the relief of the miners and 
prospectors at the Ruck-A-Chucky dam 
site in Placer County, Calif. 

The purpose of the proposed legislation 
was to save those miners and prospectors 
from action being taken against them by 
the Government for trespass, and also to 
prevent the gold which they had mined 
and washed out on a Government dam 
site from being taken from them. The 
value of the gold was approximately 
$30,000. 

The gold ore had been exposed acci- 
dentally by the operation of a road 
scraper. At that time, and for a long 
time before, the Government of the 
United States had been buying gold from 
every miner everywhere who would wrest 
it from the rocks and ledges of the earth 
and send it to the United States mint. 

Mr. Speaker, the circumstances that 
caused me to introduce the legislation 
were as follows: During the preliminary 
construction work at the Ruck-A-Chucky 
dam site on the American River on Feb- 
ruary 28, 1940, there occurred on the 
mountainside at the south end of the site 








a tremendous slide of earth and rock that 
filled the river to many feet in depth. 
The Ruck-A-Chucky dam site is located 
about 12 miles from Auburn, Calif., and 
is one of the dams for which I secured 
appropriations under bills that I intro- 
duced and had passed by Congress for 
the resumption of hydraulic mining. 

The dam was being constructed by the 
War Department under the jurisdiction 
of the California Debris Commission, 
which had entered into contracts for the 
building of the dam and project. The 
slide resulted in the discontinuance of 
the work and laid off all of the workmen 
employed at the dam pending investiga- 
tion to determine the extent and serious- 
ness of the damage to the site. The 
workmen who were laid off were given 
to understand by the contractors that 
work might be resumed soon again and 
that they would be reemployed, so they 
remained in the vicinity. 

During the latter part of March a road 
scraper, widening or extending a road on 
the north side of the American River 
above the dam site, exposed a ledge or 
a number of narrow seams of quartz. A 
short time thereafter, following a heavy 
rainfall, one of the former workmen dis- 
covered in the exposed ledge particles of 
free gold. Being a miner, he panned 
some of the scraped material from the 
ledge and found that it was rich in gold. 

This news spread rapidly and within a 
few days practically all of the former 
workmen and others mined and panned 
the surface of the vein. On Sunday, 
April 7, 1940, J. W. Prescott, Elmer Mil- 
sap, H. B. Addington, Clyde Stockton, 
and Joseph Robinson mined $2,232.42 in 
gold from the ledge. That night the 
same men, together with Harold Meyers, 
Sam Swanson, and R. L. Levesque, took 
out $1,757.38. The following Monday 
the same group, with several others, took 
out $3,175.75. Tom Plumb and his asso- 
ciates on the same Monday took out 
$858.63, or a total of $8,024.08 for this 
particular group in 2 days’ time. Ap- 
proximately $30,000 was recovered by the 
prospectors, miners, and former work- 
men on the dam from March until the 


middle of June 1940. Some 50 indi- 
viduals participated in the mining opera- 
tions. The gold was deposited with 


Ward & Ward, of Auburn, and with the 
American Smelting & Refining Co. The 
mining was not detrimental in any way 
to the project and was carried on well 
above the top of the proposed dam and 
water line. 

Within a few days after the first dis- 
covery the men got together and with 
true democratic spirit and in the finest 
tradition of our American way organized 
a common partnership, so that the weak 
might share equally with the strong 
that the least fortunate 
equally with the more fortunate in the 
mining of the yellow metal which was 
being taken out of a plot of ground not 
over 50 feet square. The partnership 
was formed on April 16, 1940, and on the 
same day a mining location was filed 
covering the area in which the gold was 
being found. 

The area from which the gold was 
mined at the dam site was upon land 
which had been withdrawn January 17, 


- SO 
might 


snare 
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1926, for a power site and had been trans- 
ferred on August 5, 1939, to the Califor- 
nia Debris Commission and covered the 
north half of the Ruck-A-Chucky site. 
The power-site withdrawal removed the 
land from sale or entry and the area 
therefore was not subject to mining loca- 
tion. 

Prior to the time that the Ruck-A- 
Chucky mine partnership was formed 
some of the individual miners shipped 
their gold to the American Smelting & 
Refining Co. The American Smelting & 
Refining Co. questioned the title to the 
gold and communicated with the Com- 
missioner of the United States General 
Land Office and the Director of the Mint, 
requesting a ruliug as to the ownership 
of the gold. The General Land Office 
ruled that the workmen had not obtained 
possession of the gold, as prescribed by 
law, and that a trespass had been com- 
mitted upon the Government land, and 
the matter was referred to the United 
States Attorney General for such action 
as he might deem proper in the circum- 
stances. 

As a result of the ruling of the General 
Land Office all of the gold was impound- 
ed in the United States Mint or held in 
trust by the American Smelting & Refin- 
ing Co. to await the outcome of the Gov- 
ernment’s suit against the mine! 

The case was referred by the Attorney 
General of the United States to the 
United States attorney in San Francisco, 
with the request to bring an action in the 
matter. In other words, the miners 
would have been subject to an action 
against them in the Federal courts for 
trespass on restricted public domain and 
the title to the gold was to be denied 
them. Inasmuch as this was go’d mined 
from a Federal power withdrawal site, 
and all over the State of California and 
the West mining claims have been 
cated on such lands and gold recovered 


lo- 


therefrom, should the case against the 
miners to be instituted by the United 





States Attorney General be successful, it 
practically would have forced every pros- 
pector and miner to have surveys and ab- 
stracts made before he made locations 
or mined or panned gold on the public 
domain. It is practically impossible for 
the prospectors and miners to have 
veys made, lines run, 


17 
SuUr@ 


and maps drawn 
before locating mining claims. The cost 
alone would preclude such a procedure 


The prospector is not a rich man but he 





is a hard working, adventurous man 
from whom the country has received 
great benefit. The average Californian 
and westerner are so accustomed to being 
permitted to take gold on public domain, 
or what is generally termed Government 
land, that it never occurs to them that 
another governmental use with } 
they are in no way interferi ; 
them from exercising the right to pros- 
pect. This right has been freely .- 
tended to every citizen for the past 90 
years, 


The general policy of our mining laws 
has been to prom 
velopment of our mine} l 
to afford mining opportunity to as many 


persons as possible; and to encourage 
citizens to assume the hazards of search- 
ing for and extracting valuable mineral 
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deposits from the public lands by recog- 
nizing the rights of discoverers of such 
deposits. 

Under the strict interpretation of the 
mining laws the right to mine gold may 
be exercised only on open public domain. 
It may not be exercised upon lands which 
are occupied by others under appropriate 
jaws; nor upon land which has been re- 
served, withdrawn, or set aside for other 
purposes. It is the general belief, how- 
ever, that mining is permitted on all 
Government lands whether reserved or 
otherwise withdrawn. This land was 
also in close proximity to the national 
forest and it is generally known by min- 
ers that mining is permitted on forest- 
reserve lands. 

As far as I can determine, there never 
has been an occasion where the Govy- 
ernment brought a trespass suit against 
miners, or an action to confiscate their 
gold, and it was to prevent this prece- 
dent from being established that I intro- 
duced H. R. 4213. After I introduced the 
bill in behalf of the miners the Attorney 
General of the United States agreed to 
delay action in the case against them 
for a reasonable length of time, in order 
to give me opportunity to bring the bill 
before the Public Lands Committee of the 
House and the Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, there is probably no 
country in the world which owes more to 
the hardy, industrious, adventurous 
prospector and miner than does the 
western United States. The winning of 
the West is the story of days of hardship 
and vicissitudes, of strong hearts and 
courage. It is the story of men who were 
willing to sleep under the stars; of men 
who were willing to face the snows of 
winter in rugged mountains; of men who 
were willing to face the hot days and 
sand of the desert; of men who were 
willing to face disappointment, loneli- 
ness, and solitude; of men who were will- 
ing to face all of these and other hazards 
in order to develop the mineral resources 
of this Nation. 

I dare say that the most romantic, the 
most thrilling, the most typically Ameri- 
can period in our Nation’s history was 
written by those prospectors and miners, 
who, in the far stretches with pick and 
shovel, blankets, burros, and tents pa- 
tiently searched the great, broad West to 
bring to life and to the service of our 
fellow men the riches of that great do- 
main. Not only are the prospectors of 
the West a hardy breed of men; they are 
an honest, industrious breed of men. 
Anyone who knows the prospector and 
miner of the West knows he is inherently 

Let me say to you, Mr. Speaker, 
iast man in this country who 
illingly and knowingly violate 

is country is the miner and 


ss of the United States 

so—90 years—that 

irces of the western 

uld be developed only by 

the courage, 

try, the honesty, and adventur- 

ous spirit of prospectors. Therefore, 

Congress, with full intent, opened up the 

public domain and 
miner. 
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to the prospector 





It is inherently known in the West to- 
day that prospecting and mining opera- 
tions not only can be carried on on Gov- 
ernment land but that when an individual 
finds mineral riches and developments, 
then his Government will give him title 
to them. Therefore, Mr. Speaker, it was 
the most natural thing conceivable that 
these men should consider that when a 
road scraper uncovered a rich ledge of 
gold on public domain that they should 
mine the gold. Those men knew nothing 
about the technicalities of the reserved 
public domain. All of their lives they 
had been accustomed to finding gold and 
mining gold on Government land and to 
them this was Government land. They 
did not intend to commit any trespass or 
to violate any law. They had never 
known of any action for trespass having 
been taken against any miner, or of his 
gold being confiscated. 

Mr. Speaker, on April 20, 1942, my bill, 
H. R. 4213, passed the House, and on May 
27, 1942, passed the Senate. It became a 
law on June 5, 1942, and is Public Law 
578, Seventy-seventh Congress, second 
session. The act, in part, reads as fol- 
lows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That no member of the 
association known as the Ruck-A-Chucky 
Mine Partnership or any of their agents or 
employees, or any other persons, shall be held 
liable on account of the extraction by them 
during the year 1940 of gold-bearing ore from 
lot 19, section 19, township 13 north, range 
10 east, Mount Diablo meridian, California, 
oradjacent lands. The Ruck-A-Chucky Mine 
Partnership and other persons shall be 
deemed to have obtained full title to such ore 
at the time of its extraction. 


I am grateful that the Congress has 
passed the bill and the same is now a law, 
for it not alone saves action for trespass 
from being taken against a group of hon- 
est miners, prospectors, and workmen but 
it also enables them to reap the reward 
of their discovery and work. The Con- 
gress by this act sustains the intent and 
spirit of our mining laws and the cus- 
toms ahd traditions of the prospector 
and miner. The Congress has said by 
this act that prospectors and miners 
Shall not be prosecuted or action taken 
against them for innocent trespass on 
reserved public domain and also that 
valuable minerals that they have recov- 
ered shall not be confiscated by the Gov- 
ernment for such act. 

This is important at this particular 
time, for the Nation is exerting every 
energy to develop minerals of all classes, 
which are badly needed in our war effort. 
It is to the prospector and miner that 
the Government must look for the dis- 
covery and development of needed stra- 
tegic minerals and every assistance and 
encouragement possible must be ex- 
tended him by the Government. 

The law in behalf of the Ruck-A- 
Chucky miners prevented a precedent 
from being established that easily could 
have put an end to prospecting and the 
opportunity of the small miner. Placing 
the prospector and miner under the men- 
ace of Federal court action, if technical 
trespass were committed on certain 
classes of public domain, would have 
dealt a serious blow to mining and the 
development of our mineral resources 
now so badly needed, 
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Appointment of Elmer Davis 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 18, 1942 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, the appointment of Elmer Davis, 
noted writer, analyst, and radio commen- 
tator, to be the supreme head of all the 
news and propaganda agencies of the 
Government, is a move which, if it means 
what it seems to mean, will be refreshing 
and encouraging to the American peo- 
ple. Elmer Davis is known to the Amer- 
ican public as an able, honest, and fear- 
less analyst and commentator. 

The sprawling, confused, badly or- 
ganized, ill-advised and, in most cases, 
mistaken press agencies which by the 
dozens have sprung up in the various de- 
partments, commissions, bureaus, agen- 
cies and subdivisions, have accomplished 
not the enlightenment of the American 
people on any subject, but their great 
confusion and bewilderment. It is an 
astounding thing in American life when 
we stop to realize that there are some- 
where between 32,000 and 35,000 admin- 
istration press agents on the public pay 
roll. The cost of these publicity people 
iu. their salaries and the expenses of their 
operations run far beyond $25,000,000 a 
year—nobody knows how far beyond 
that. 

It becomes more astounding as a de- 
velopment in American life when we 
realize that the administration had to 
appoint some 15,000 censors to censor the 
work of these more than 32,00C publicity 
people. 

The American people have begun to 
struggle to hold on to their confidence in 
public leadership—and in many cases 
have already lost it—largely because of 
the deceptions, the confusions, the con- 
tradictions, the inconsistencies of this 
supercostly, sprawling, self-seeking pub- 
licity army being used by various depart- 
mental and bureau heads to perpetuate 
themselves in power, and to feed their 
vanities with plaudits in the public prints 
much after the fashion of movie 
actresses. 

It is devoutly to be hoped that Elmer 
Davis will be more successful in wielding 
absolute and intelligent power in pruning 
out a great mass of this publicity and 
public-relations deadwood from the Govy- 
ernment pay roll than Mr. Donald M. 
Nelson has been. The people have con- 
fidence in Mr. Nelson. They believe he 
would have done a better job if he had 
been given the free hand the President 
said he would have when he took the job. 
He would have accomplished much more 
than he has been able to accomplish to 
date. 

It is because of the confusion and fu- 
tility which have arisen through the ap- 
pointment of first one authority, then 
another, board upon board, bureau upon 
bureau, cOmmission upon commission, 
which have succeeded each other so 
rapidly in the war effort, that the people 
have lost confidence through a confused 











and bewildered state of mind. The 
American people have never feared any 
situation, no matter how dangerous, if 
they could understand it, if they could 
know about it, and when they could meet 
and grapple with it intelligently. The 
only things that can whip America to- 
day are confusion and deceit. It is de- 
voutly to be hoped that Elmer Davis will 
clear up this confusion, end these deceits, 
have the courage to tell the American 
people the facts, pleasant cr unpleasant, 
which the American people have ample 
courage to hear, to the fullest extent 
consonant with necessary military strat- 
egy. It is devoutly to be hoped that if 
anybody in the administration attempts 
to hamper Elmer Davis in a forthright 
discharge of his duties and responsibili- 
ties that he will resign and denounce 
publicly whoever may so interfere with 
him. 

If Elmer Davis is prevented from per- 
forming as the American people expect 
and believe he will perform in keeping 
them advised of all the facts they should 
know concerning the progress of the war, 
the da.nage to the public morale and the 
public confidence in the American Govy- 
ernment, and in the war effort itself, will 
be so great as gravely to endanger our 
victory. This must not be. The Ameri- 
can people are entitled to all the facts it 
is possible to give them. They have the 
courage to know all the facts it is possible 
to give them. They have the capacity to 
meet any situation these facts might 
disclose. 





German Persecution of Conquered Nations 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SAMUEL DICKSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 18, 1942 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, the 
death, in Prague, of Hitler’s hangman, 
Reinhard Heydrich, brings to the fore the 
effort of the United Nations to free them- 
selves from the nightmare of Hitlerism, 
which has enveloped the world since 1939. 

We have to go very far back in history 
to find a parallel of the persecutions and 
wrongs perpetrated by the Nazi machine 
throughout the world. Research into 
history has taught us that human life is 
sacred, and that even wars should be con- 
ducted with as much humanitarianism 
as possible. However, the war machine 
of Adolf Hitler allows no humanity. 
Mankind is divided into two groups, the 
German master race (herrenvolk) and 
the slaves. The slaves compose the rest 
of mankind—Hitler and his Germans 
must rule the world, and will enforce 
their rule in every possible way, by mer- 
cilessly pillaging and- destroying. 

Most dispatches from European corre- 
spondents show that Hitler’s 
squads have killed nearly 400,000 Euro- 
peans in the process of looting conquered 
nations of over $36,000,000,000 in cash 
and property. This $36,000,000,000 was 
the cost of Germany’s rearmament pro- 


firing 


gram. So that Germany made itself the 
greatest power on earth at the expense 
of the smaller nations, who were com- 
pelled to bow to the conqueror’s pleasure. 

Seventy-five million people are held in 
concentration camps throughout Ger- 
many and German-contro!lec areas as 
hostages, so that if any patriot dares to 
attack a German these unfortunate vic- 
tims of Hitler’s ire will have to pay the 
penalty. Hostages are, of course, wholly 
innocent of committing any crime 
against the occupying party, and being 
kept in concentration camps does not 
allow them to be in a position to cause 
the occupying party any trouble; 
that does not mean anything when Hitler 
needs a victim. When he must have a 
victim he turn: to the people who have 


committed an act of desperation against | 


their German masters and uses one of 
his hostages as the victim. These hos- 
tages stand as security for the good be- 
havior of a country and its people, and 
it is these hostages who wili be taken to 
account whenever Hit!er feels that some- 
thing is wrong with their countrymen. 

Thus, in Czechoslovakia the firing 
squads are busy day and night killing 
innocent people to expiate the murder of 
Reinhard Heydrich. But even with their 
firing squads operating unceasingly, and 
in spite of Hitler’s destructive tactics 
which turned peaceable areas of Europe 
into countries where barbarism pre- 
vails, Hitler does not feel himself secure, 
and he is compelled to seek many new 
victims, in spite of the fact that he calls 
himself the master of Europe. 

Exclusive of Russia, it is estimated that 
97,600 people have been executed by the 
German firing squads. These figures are 
about 5 months old. 
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This does not take into consideration 
the number of people who are obliged to 
starve to death because the German mas- 
ters have taken away everything ot value 
in the various countries and left the 
population to starve. 

Eighty thousand Poles were killed after 
the fall of Warsaw for the alleged mur- 
der of “minority Germans,” by the Poles. 
Of course, no proof was obtained to show 
that any sizable number of “minority 
Germans” were killed by the Poles. The 
slaughter has been particularly directed 
against the Jewish population of the vari- 
ous countries. At least 200,000 Jews 
were killed in Russia, Poland, and the 
Baltic States, and thousands of Jews 


medieval ghettos. 

Foreign correspondents in Germany 
were never able to get exact figures of 
the dead, since no accurate records were 
ever kept. Thousands lie in unmarked 
graves, and many of them in graves 
which they were compelled to dig them- 
selves, before the firing squads did their 
deed. 





On January 30, 1939, Adolf Hitler 
| made the statement that another world 
| war would result in the destruction of 





but 
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the Jews, and, as far as Hitler is con- 
cerned, he did everything in his power 
to make this prophecy come true. 

From Germany proper Jews are being 
thrown into crowded ghettos in occupied 
countries at the rate of 20,000 per month. 
It has been estimated that sixty to sev- 
enty thousand have been dumped in 
eastern Europe since early in September. 
Particularly in the Baltic States, which 
are now under the control of Germany, 
it has become a daily occurrence to in- 
dulge in indiscriminate slaughter of 
Jews. Some hundred thousand of them 
must have met death in these Baltic 
States alone. But, in addition to murder, 
there is a constant appropriation of Jew- 
ish property, and the exact amount will 
never be known. In fact, it seems to be 
the intentions of the German military 
authorities to make war a very profitable 
business. As a result of this, France has 
become the particular object of German 
attention. The French people were 
obliged to pay the equivalent of $3,000,- 
000,000 for the maintenance of the army 
of occupation. But the German Gov- 
ernment only spent two-thirds of it and 
used the rest of the money to purchase 
controlling interests in all French indus- 
tries, so that even if the war is won, 
and nothing else is done about it, Ger- 
many will control all of France’s na- 
tional industries. 

The Vichy Government admitted last 
year that German interests owned almost 
half of the principal French banks and 
businesses, and these same French busi- 
nesses are now used to work to produce 
the materials needed by the German war 
machine. 

The so-called new order in Europe is 
nothing else but an extension of the mur- 
derous activities into the conquered and 
controlled nations of that unhappy con- 
tinent, and the particular task of the 
United Nations is not only to win the 
war but to prevent this murderous na- 
tion from ever showing its head again. 
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Formation of Jewish Army 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. ANDREW L. SOMERS 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 17, 1942 


Mr. SOMERS of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission to extend my 
remarks, I desire to place in the REecorp 
a speech delivered by Rabbi Baruch 
Rabinowitz, of Brooklyn, N. Y., over sta- 
tion WINX in Washington on Sunday 
evening, June 14, 1942. 

Rabbi Rabinowitz, who, incidentally, 
was the youngest rabbi ordained in Amer- 
ica, is the thirteenth generation of hi 
family in the rabbinate. He was bx 
America and educated here and in Pai- 


rn in 


estine. He represents briiliantly ths 
highest traditions of the Jewish people 
and I believe that his speech reflects, a 
Well as any I have heard, the hopes and 


aspirations of his people 
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The address follows: 


Good evening, ladies and gentlemen. On 
May 25 there appeared a full-page advertise- 
ment in a local newspaper with the headline 
reading Let Them Fight. This full-page 
story stressed the unbelievable fact that 
there is waiting in this world today an army 
of 200,000 fanatical fighters to be called to 
the colors of the United Nations. Despite 
the dangerous lack of manpower, a condition 
which has lost every colonial battle that the 
United Nations have participated in, thi 
army of 200,000 strong has as yet not been 
given the “permission” to give their lives for 
the defense of democracy 

Who are these men who are so eager to 
throw themselves into this war of life and 
death? They are those who suffered most at 
the hands of the common enemy. They are 
those against whom war was declared years 
before the rest of the world even dreamed of 
it. They are those to whom a solemn promise 
of complete extermination was given, a 
promise which the common enemy intends to 
keep. They are vuhose who have a personal 
reason to hate Hitler and all that he stands 
for, for each and every one of them has had a 
father or a mother, a sister or a brother, or 
another close relative dishonored and killed 
at the hands of the common enemy. They 
are, in truth, a real army of avengers who 
with bitter and fanatical eagerness are wait- 
ing to pour out their vengeful wrath upon 
that diabolical Satan who has become the 
personal enemy of each and every one of 
them. They are the Palestinian and state- 
less Jews of the world—200,000 of them—and 
what an army they would make! 

And now, ladies and gentlemen, what is 
our aim? 

Our aim is to bring about by legal means 
and in accordance with the laws and foreign 
policy of the United States the formation 
of a Jewish army based on Palestine to fight 
for the survival of the Jewish people and for 
the preservation of democracy. This army, 
composed primarily of Palestinian and state- 
less Jews, will fight on all required battle 
fronts side by side witn Great Britain, the 
United States, and other United Nations. 
Americans of Jewish descent are doing their 
share of fighting and dying in the American 
armed forces’ Englishmen of Jewish descent 
are doing their share of fighting and dying 
in the British armed forces; Russians of 
Jewish descent are doing their share of fight- 
ing and dying in the Russian armed forces; 
but how are the refugees scattered to all the 
corners of the earth to fight? Under what 
flag are those who now belong to no country 
to fight? “Stateless Jews,” they call them- 
selves. Do we in this country realize what 
it mean to belong to no country, to have no 
home, to have no flag, to owe no allegiance? 
And yet the refugee Jews—the stateless 
Jews—are just such people, and they want to 
fight—the want to fight and, if necessary, 
to die bravely and heroically. Why should 
that one glorious opportunity be withheld 
rom them? Why should it be said that the 

; do not allow the Jews to live decently 

and the United Nations do not allow them to 
ie decently? At the outbreak of the war 

136,000 Jews in Palestine registered their 
desire to enlist in a Jewish army to fight 
all required battle fronts. Add these 

tin Jews to the tens of thousands 


Jews and we find quite a formi- 
treater in number than all the 


nts in exile—and 
it there are waiting in Palestine 
ughout the Middle East some 200,000 
military age as eager to fight as 

200.000 inruriated wildcats 
A large percentage of the defenders of 
Tobruk were Palestinian Jews—for, denied 
he privilege of fighting for their homeland as 
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Jews, they joined up with the British. And 
this they were able to do only -after the 
British had waived their stubborn and my- 
opic Colonial Party policy which insisted that 
there be no more Jews in the Near East Army 
than there were Arabs. The Palestinian 
Arabs, like the vast, vast majority of all the 
Arabs in all Arab countries, possessing very 
strong pro-Axis sentiments, cut down the 
number of Jewish soldiers permitted to bear 
arms there. Until not so long ago, only as 
many Jews were accepted into the British 
armed forces as Arabs volunteered. When 
it was seen that there were no Arabs volun- 
teering, a number of Jews were accepted, 
and at that only a fraction of the available 
Jewish manpower in Palestine and the Near 
East. Yes; there were many Jews fighting 
in Tobruk, anc the records of the siege show 
that when the garrison commander called 
for volunteers to fetch the food from the sea, 
to travel the constantly shelled road of sup- 
ply—all the Jews stepped forward. These 
Jews plyed that road day and night, and the 
brave Scotch, Irish, and Australians, who 
were their brothers in arms, gave them their 
due by dubbing this dangerous way to the 
seaport the “Road of Zion.” The Scotch in 
Tobruk wore their kilts, the Irish flaunted 
their shamrocks, the Aussies sported their 
native hats. But when the thousands of 
Palestinian defenders of Tobruk asked per- 
mission to wear on their uniform the Star 
of David, the request was denied them by the 
British colonial politicians. 

These British politicians, who include 
neither Churchill nor General Wavell, have 
refused to countenance a Jewish Army, de- 
spite reverses in Libya, despite the vital and 
bitter need for the 200,000 Jews who are only 
a few hours away from the present African 
front, and who, according to most of the 
world’s military experts, will be in the stra- 
tegic heart of the battle coming soon. 

The Jews, clamoring to hurl themselves 
into the Armageddon, are being plowed 
under for definite appeaser political reasons. 
American leaders, political and military, do 
not share the colonial fidgets of the British 
appeasement group. Secretary of War Stim- 
son, Secretary of the Navy Knox, Rear Ad- 
miral Yarnell, Admiral Stirling, Jr., Senators 
Pepper and Gillette, Senators Wagner and 
Barkley, Senators Mead and Murray, and 
many, many others are among the growing 
hundreds of American leaders who have 
come out to cry the need and the justice 
of such a Jewish Palestinian army. Its cre- 
ation grows daily more vital, not only to the 
millions of Jews but to our Own near east- 
ern war front. The theory that prefers 
desperate military reverses to interrupting 
the political game of tiddledywinks going on 
in the British Colonial Office is one which is 
beginning to excite the wonder and indig- 
nation of our own statesmen. The irony 
of it. At a time when Britain is crying for 
added manpower in the Near East, and when 
America has replied to the desperate cry for 
aid from Britain and, among Other things, 
has already sent many American soldiers 
across 13,000 miles of submarine-infested 
waters, with shipping in as critical a condi- 
tion as it is today, Britain still refuses to arm 
these tens of thousands of Jews living only 
75 miles from the Suez Canal. If it weren’t 
so desperately tragic, it would be a joke. 

I am no military strategist, and as such 
I perhaps should not be concerned with how 
this battle or that battle should be fought— 
how many men or how many tanks or how 
many planes should be thrown into this or 
that battle. I should be honest. I am a 
salesman—selling the Jewish army idea— 
and as an honest salesman I must confess 
my personal motives. Americans of Jewish 
descent are doing their share in our Amer- 
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ican armies. We are in the Philippines, we 
Jews; we are on the sea and in the air and 
in the hard-pressed factories. We are fight- 
ing in the uniforms of our good country, and 
we share death and glory with all the rest 
of its inhabitants—and this should be 
enough. 

But it isn’t. It is as Jews that the Jews 
have been singled out. Over and beyond the 
treacherous attacks on many valiant peoples 
there stands this separate and monkeylike 
jibbering against the Jew. For a long time 
now the word “Jew” in the newspaper head- 
lines of the world has meant only one tuing. 
It has been a synonym for fresh and inhumin 
disasters. Whenever the word “Jew” raised 
itself in print their blood ran, their torture 
signaled. No more than a whisper of the 
horrors that have befallen the millions of 
Jews have been uttered by the press and yet 
that whisper, forever attaching itself to the 
black ink that spells the word “Jew,” has 
been enough to tell of the nightmare into 
which Europe’s Jews have plunged. That 
nightmare has been a butcher block for mil- 
lions of defenseless people. It also has been 
a miasma in which the far away American 
Jew, however emancipated, however assimi- 
lated, has found it hard to breathe. Iron 
boots have kicked at his soul and bayonets 
have ripped away at his nerves. 

There stands an answer to that never- 
ending whisper. 

He stands in Palestine—the warrior Jew— 
the descendant of Saul’s ancient legions. 
Babylon felt the wrath of his righteous in- 
dignation. Antiochis, the Syrio Greek, was 
brought low by his might. Powerful Rome 
never subdued him. The Inquisition could 
not destroy him, You have seen him in the 
prize ring of America often—Benny Leonard, 
Sid Terris, Rube Goldstein, Battling Levin- 
sky, Barney Ross, Maxie Baer, and a horde of 
others- -pugs all, with good jaws, strong 
hearts, and brave fists. Today our champion 
stands in Palestine ready to fight and die, 
ready to bring new meaning into the head- 
lined word “Jew.” He is no American and no 
Englishman—just a Jew—period. And today 
I lock at him as my champion He may be a 
large or a small factor in determining the 
outcome of the war. I don’t know. But in 
bringing a healthy and glamorous sound to 
that world-battered word “Jew” he is a factor 
so large that it is difficult to conceive of peo- 
ple so blind or so mean who dare refuse to 
cheer him on. He is, this unarmed cham- 
pion, calling on us for a gun and battlefield, 
the most important single factor in the world’s 
anti-Semitic situation. The glory he will 
earn for the word “Jew” will remove to a 
great extent the wail of terror and defeat as 
attached to it today. The resolution calling 
for a Jewish army is before Congress. Con- 
gressman Somers of New York introduced it 
a few months ago. The time is growing 
shorter, the situation daily more desperate. 
Our champion is stillin chains. He is chained 
even as the British chained Raziel, the new 
Jewish national hero. Raziel was imprisoned 
for being the leader of a Jewish self-defense 
organization, and General Wavell sent for 
Raziel. He asked Raziel, in chains, “Are you 
willing to give your life for our cause?” and 
Raziel answered, “Yes.” Raziel went with 14 
other Jewish comrades. Their mission was to 
ambush and kill 150 German engineers who 
were waiting to blow up the oil wells at the 
first sign of a British move into Iraq. The 
14 Jews ambushed the 150 Nazis and killed 
them all, and the British marched into Iraq 
without losing a single oil well. Later Raziel 
died. Exactly how we do not know. 

There are 200,000 Raziels in Zion today, 
and with your aid, ladies and gentlemen, they 
can be formed into the first modern Jewish 
army, and then when the German barbarians 
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will dare to attempt to break through the 
Near East, as attempt they must if they are 
to get oil, they will suddenly be paralyzed 
with the frightful sounds of our champicn’s 
battle cry. And there in the peaceful valleys 
of Jezriel and along the shores of the Sea of 
Galilee—yes; even there in the narrow, 
crooked, but beautifully romantic streets of 
Old Jerusalem leading down to the site where- 
upon once stood Solomon’s Temple of Peace 
and where now stands the Church of the Holy 
Sepulcher, there where warriors fought and 
prophets dreamed, where psalmists sang and 
mourners lamented, there where tryth was 
created and sent to the four corners of the 
earth, there darkness wili meet its end, and 
the light which will radiate its warmth to all 
the people of the earth and joy for all hu- 
manity will shine. For there we dare to hope 
that Hitlerian satanism will die and biblical 
messianism will be established. And the 
swords shall be beaten into plowshares and 
the spears into pruning hooks, and nation 
shall not lift up sword against nation. All 
the nations of the earth shall then come to 
the mountain of the Lord and sing their 
praise to the Father of mankind. Man shall 
no longer be afraid of man, for we shall then 
know that we are all brethren, the children 
of Almighty God. 





And the Sky Above 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN C. KUNKEL 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN) THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 18, 1942 


Mr. KUNKEL. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent granted me, I include 
my weekly news letter to my constituents 
for the week of June 15, 1242: 


AND THE SKY ABOVE 


“Heard the heavens fill with shouting, and 
there rained a ghastly dew 

From the nations’ airy navies grappling in 
the central blue.” 


The new “seven-ocean” Navy plans mark 
the end of an era in naval strategy and tac- 
tics. Chairman Vinson, of the House Naval 
Affairs Committee, with the approval of the 
Navy Department, has just introduced H. R. 
7184, a bill “to establish the composition of 
the United States Navy, to authorize con- 
struction of certain naval vessels, and for 
other purposes” upon which hearings have 
already started. A study of this proposal 
shows that the Navy has decided that the 
plane is superior to the battleship. Out of 
a total outlay of $8,300,000,000 to be used 
to produce nearly 2,000,000 tons of warships, 
not 1 cent will go to build big battleships. 
Five hundred thousand tons (more than one- 
fourth of the total new tonnage) will be in 
airplane carriers. The remainder will go 
into cruisers, destroyers, and destroyer escort 
vessels. These latter are essential to protect 
the carriers. 

This is another striking evidence that our 
naval chiefs are fully aware of the impor- 
tance of air power and are determined to 
see that the United States Navy will control 
the air above the waters of the seven seas 
The recent battles in the Coral Sea and off 
Midway are proof (the Japs can testify to it, 
if they will) that both our Army and Navy 
are most skillful in using the machines and 
instruments of air power after the latter are 
created and placed in their hands. Also that 
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our Army, Navy, and Air Force are adept in 
the art of coordination. Vice Admiral Halsey, 
leader of the very successful Marshall and 
Gilbert Islands raid, says “the airplane serves 
in the dual capacity of the far-seeing eye 
and the far-shooting gun; an eye that sees | 
hundreds—even thousands of miles, and a | 
gun whose bullets in the form of bombs and | 
torpedoes, strike from equally distant 
points.” 

This does not mean that the Navy feels 
that battleships are obsolete. Carriers are not 
a@ complete answer to sea control. Bad 
weather may prevent the launching of their 
planes. They are light-armored, and more 
easily and fatally damaged by hits or near | 
hits. The carrier-type planes are restricted in 
size and design and cannot fly great distances. | 

arriers must keep out of range of armored 
ships with heavy fire power and more espe- 
cially of land-based aircraft. They depend on | 
speed and maneuverability. Escort ships are | 
necessary to protect convoys and task forces | 





where the carriers cannot operate, and to 
guard the carriers themselves. Most naval 
men feel that battieships are still essential 
teday as in the past, and will remain so at 
least as long as other nations maintain capital | 
ships of this type. But when faced with a 
shortage of shipbuilding facilities and of | 
certain materials needed for ship construc- | 
tion, the Navy had to choose between the | 
plane carrier and the battleship. It chose 
the carrier to the total exclusion of the battle- 
ship. The fact that the carrier can be built 
much more quickly and requires less material | 
may have influenced the admirals, but there 
is no doubt that the recognition of the role 
of air power in modern war was the chief 
reason for this decision. 

The airplane has caused the greatest revo- 
lution in sea tactics since the historic Civil 
War sea fight between whe M tor and the 
Merrimac, in which American in 
brought to the fore the armored warship. 


















AIR SUPPLY 
“Saw the heavens fill with commerce, ar- | 
gosies of Magic Sails, 
Pilots of the purple twilight, dropping down 
with costly bales.” 


Not long ago, in one of these letters I 
strongly urged the wisdom and the need of 
rapidly developing a huge air-transportation 
system. Since then a number of articles ha 
appeared on this subject. More important, 
a number of new steps in this direction have 
been taken. These events add greatly to my 
confidence in the future. I am convinced | 
that the sooner the theory is put into prac- 
tice, the quicker the war will be brought to 
a final successful conclusion 

It is now quite certain that the United | 
States will soon proceed to build great num- 
bers of cargo planes of huge size. The Presi- 
dent has ordered the Army to take over con- 
trol of all domestic air lines and to suspend 
all routes and schedules not necessary for 
war use, thus freeing many commercial 
planes for war cargoes. An air division of the 
Army Transport Service has been created; 
and one of its jobs will be to plan an expan- 
sion of the Army air supply system. Con- 
tracts for big long-range cargo airships are 
being let by the Army. War Production | 
Board Chief Nelson has appointed a special 
committee to study the whole problem 
quantity production of these big transpoi 
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planes. Recent research indicates that wood 
plastics can be used in some types of these | 
planes, thus overcoming the danger that 
shortages of materials (such as aluminum) 
would prevent wholesale production. 
I read today that Douglas planes will n | 


be moving more supplies from India to China 
than were carried formerly in an equal period 
of time by truck over the Burma Road. This 
last statement is unofficial, but from sources | 
usually reliable, | 
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The war to date has proven that speed is 
the essence of victory. The more closely we 
can gear the speed of our system of supply 
to our speed of troop movement and striking 
power, the more certain and more rapid will 
be the destruction of the military power of 
our enemies. Also the greater will be the 
safety and protection given to our own 
troops. 

(Quotations are from Locksley Hall (1842) 
by Alfred Lord Tennyson.) 





In Defense of Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. PETE JARMAN 


QO. ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 18, 1942 
Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial from 
the Anniston (Ala.) Star of May 21, 1942: 
IN DEFENSE OF CONGRESS 
One of the favorite indoor and outdoor 











sports of the people of the United States re- 
cently has been that of taking a shot at Con- 
gress. In addition to the fact that a Co: - 
man becomes a target every time he v s 
uinst any one of the special fj ure groups 
that have been organized amo! his con- 
stituency, the Congress as a whole was very 
soundly belabored recently w 1 the Mem- 
bers undertock to vote themsel\ a pens ‘ 
In the latter respect, the criticism probably 
was justified. It was justified becau f the 
Yr timing of the would-be } sioners and 
ause the attempt to vote themselves re- 
nt pay was undertaken in a ) t 
zarded as surreptitious B \ n 
viewed in a light of merit, there is ) more 


reason why a Congressman should not come 
under civil service than there is wh 
Other servant of the Government should be 
excluded 


The great American public had a good 
time in going after Congress on the pet n 
issue, and now they are enjoying another field 
day because most Congr: h ked 
for an unlimited supply of 5 rt r cars 
This is looked upon as a s pe priv- 





ilege, but this paper, for one, ref s ti im 
in the pilloring of Congress because of tl 


is 
alleged offense 
The job of being a Senator or a Repre 


sentative in the Congress of the Unit d 
States today is one of the hardest jobs im- 
aginable. It is a job that imposes both a 
mental and a physical tax on one’s strength 
and it is getting harder every year with the 
growth of bureaucracy at the Nation’s cap- 
ital. Indeed, under our present system, a 
Congressman has no time to undertake to 
become a statesman; he is looked uw; by 
many of his constituents as little more than 
a glorified office boy to run errands for every 
Tom, Dick, and Harry back home who has 
any business or would like to have some 
business with one of the thousand and one 
departments that Uncle Sam has scattered 
all over his big city. And a Co 3 

is supposed to visit practically : 

in the course of a 
some constituent b 
tion the time he is forced to sj 
taining visitors to the capi al fi m his neck 


of the woods 
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Congress, it is true, | been some t 
behind the Gallup p n gaging public 


sentiment recently, probably d 
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that the Members have not been able to get 
back home often enough; but if we expect 
our Congressman to discharge the multi- 
farious services that we call upon him to 
discharge during the year, we must allow 
him to have his gas, or else supply him with 
seven-league boots to cover the wide ex- 
panses that contain the Nation’s business 
today. 





Lend-Lease Linked to World New Deal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 18, 1942 


Mr. WCODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article by Arthur Sears Henning: 


Lenp-LEASE LINKED TO WorLD New DEat— 
UntTep StaTes LOoMS AS FINANCIAL “ANGEL” 
FoR ALL BENEFICIARIES WHO SUBSCRIBE TO 
PLAN 

(By Arthur Sears Henning) 


On the foundation of lend-lease, President 
Roosevelt is endeavoring to build a grand alli- 
ance of powers to conquer the Axis, police the 
world after the war, and establish a world- 
wide New Deal. 

From the dim shadows of the lend-lease 
agreements the President is now negotiating 
with our Aliles, Uncle Sam lcoks forth as the 
angel of the global New Deal. To the extent 
that our Allies accept the Rooseveltian New 
Deal, their debts to the United States for 
lend-lease aid are to be iorgiven, under the 
terms of these agreements. Lend-lease ex- 
penditures already made or projected exceed 
$50,000 ,000,000. 

SOVIET-BRITISH PACT 


The grand alliance was given more definite 
form by the events of last week. Great Brit- 
ain and Russia entered into formal alliance 
in their 20-year-mutual-assistance pact 
which is calculated to maintain the peace of 
Europe for a generation or more. At the 
same time the United States entered into an 
informal alliance with the Soviet Union 
through the medium of a lend-lease agree- 
ment 

Previously the United States had made an 
informal alliance in the same way with Great 
Britain and with China. These negotiations 
launched the quadruple alliance of Great 
Britain, the United States, Russia, and China 
upon which devolves the responsibility of 
annihilating the Axis and policing the world 
indefinitely thereafter. Other nations are 
being brought into the alliance as they sign 
lend-lease agreements with the United States. 


SEES CONSTITUTION SIDESTEPPED 


By calling these international deals agree- 
ments, the administration circumvents that 
provision of the Constitution requiring the 
submission of treaties with other countries 
to the Senate for its advice and consent. 

The lend-lease device itself was invented 
last year to get around the laws forbidding 
loans by the American Government to its 
debtors of the first World War and to other 
belligerents in this war. Instead of lending 
Great Britain the money with which to buy 
American arms, which was forbidden, we 
agreed to lend and lease the arms themselves, 
which was not specifically forbidden. 

It would be necessary to submit a formal 
alliance to the Senate. But with lend-lease 
as the vehicle, an informal alliance is ef- 
fected which it is not necessary to refer to the 
Senate. 
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IN THICK OF WORLD POLITICS 


Mr. Roosevelt was in the thick of the world 
politics from which the agreements of last 
week emergef. Stalin had started the ball 
rolling last winter with demands that Britain 
and the United States establish a second 
front against Hitler and also agree to restore 
the Baltic republics and parts of Rumania 
and Finland to Russia after the war. 

To the latter demand the British were loath 
to yield, but felt they were compelled to. Mr. 
Roosevelt flatly refused, asserting that an 
agreement to give these territories to Russia 
would violate the first point of the Atlantic 
Charter forswearing territorial aggrandize- 
ment. 

The Russians finally dropped this demand 
and compromised on the formal alliance with 
Britain, the informal alliance the United 
States, and the Anglo-American undertaking 
to create a second front against Hitler. The 
deal was further promoted by the American 
declarations of war on Rumania, Bulgaria, 
and Hungary, which Stalin had particularly 
urged. 

SETTLEMENT POSTPONED 


Under the terms of the agreemenis creating 
the informal alliance the lend-lease settle- 
ments are to be postponed until it is possible 
to determine what terms “will promote the 
establishment and maintenance of world 
peace.” 

Offsetting the American bill for lend-lease 
aid to each ally there will be a bill for “all 
property services, information, facilities, or 
other benefits or considerations provided” the 
United States by the ally. In view of the 
incalculable value of some of these items of 
aid such as information, it is apparent that 
the offsetting bill in many cases will be siz- 
able—perhaps about balancing the Ameri- 
can bill. 


TO PROMOTE COMMERCE 


Be that as it may, article 7 of the agree- 
ment declared that “in the final determina- 
tion of the benefits to be provided to the 
United States * * * in return for” lend- 
lease aid “the terms and conditions thereof 
shall be such as not to burden commerce be- 
tween the two countries, but to promote 
mutually advantageous economic relations 
between them and the betterment of world- 
wide economic relations.” That is, there are 
to be no war debts payable in money or 
goods, as after the first World War, when our 
debtors said they could not pay without 
burdening—even disrupting—commerce. 

But if the debtors will embrace the New 
Deal, article 7 implies, the debt to the United 
States can be written off. To take advan- 
tage of these terms each ally is to join the 
United States in action to expand “produc- 
tion, employment, and the exchange and con- 
sumption of goods, which are the material 
foundations of the liberty and welfare of all 
peoples,” eliminate “all forms of discrimina- 
tory treatment in international commerce,” 
reduce “tariffs and other trade barriers,” and 
in general attain “economic objectives iden- 
tical with those set forth” in the Atlantic 
Charter. 





Belittling Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 18, 1942 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include an editorial written by Mr. 
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Carl M. Saunders, editor of the Jackson 
Citizen Patriot, Jackson, Mich., which 
appeared in his paper under date of May 
17, 1942, entitled “Belittling Congress”: 


BELITTLING CONGRESS 


Senators SHERIDAN Downey, of California, 
and CLAUDE PEPPER, of Florida, were the only 
Members of the upper House of Congress to 
vote for a resolution pledging the Members 
not to accept “special privileges.” The iden- 
tity of these two lone supporters is a gage 
of the merit of that measure. 

DowneFy’s resolution was aimed at putting 
Members of Congress on record as opposed to 
the acceptance of gasoline ration cards in 
excess of the minimum granted to the gen- 
eral public. It was a bare-faced, demagogic 
effort to demean the Senate and to curry favor 
with those columnists and commentators who 
have seized upon the gasoline-rationing busi- 
ness as an excuse to attack Congress. 

It isn’t at all likely that the majority of 
those who thus are belittling Congress and 
abusing Senators or Representatives for ac- 
cepting so-called X ration cards actually mean 
to break down public confidence in the na- 
tional legislation. Yet that is the net result 
of such attacks. 

A great deal is made of the fact that Mrs. 
Roosevelt asked for and received a B card 
entitling her to only 3 gallons a week. But 
little note is made of the fact that Mrs. 
Roosevelt and her husband habitually travel 
in Government cars assigned to the White 
House and for which unlimited gasoline is 
available. 

It is a strange commentary on the trend 
in National Government that hundreds of 
lesser employees of Washington bureaus and 
of other Federal bureaus scattered around 
the country use Government cars with un- 
limited gasoline supplies and are immune 
from criticism. But a Senator or Representa- 
tive, who must buy his own car and his own 
gasoline, is criticized if he wants more than 
3 gallons of motor fuel a week. Thus has 
the trend toward breaking down the prestige 
of Congress made headway. 

The youngest Member of the lower House of 
Congress is a more important figure in any 
intelligent assay of official values than the 
topmost agent of any administrative agency 
in the National Government, because the 
Member of Congress represents the people 
and is a Member of the Legislature which is 
the genesis of ail law within the Republic. 

Gasoline rationing for Federal officials is 
unimportant. But the type of thinking which 
undertakes always to deride legislators elected 
by the people is dangerous and ultimately 
might be destructive of the self-government 
which these legislators symbolize. 








Congress and “Goats” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. KARL M. LeCOMPTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 18, 1942 


Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, out of 
all the discussion and the charges and 
countercharges that have been directed 
at Congress by columnists, commenta- 
tors, and editorial writers, it is refresh- 
ing to find a fair and honest analysis of 
the public reaction toward the Congress. 
The Congress is the people’s institution, 
and while they—the people—may at 
times become impatient with individual 
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Members who are serving at some par- 
ticular time, yet we may be assured that 
the people will not willingly give up the 
institution or relegate it to a position of 
impotence. 

The following editorial is taken from 
the Newton (Iowa) Daily News, published 
by James R. Rhodes, one of the outstand- 
ing editors and publishers of the Middle 
West: 

CONGRESS AND “GOATS” 

We hold no particular brief for the men 
who are serving in Congress at Washington, 
but we do think they are sort of going 
through the “goat” stage that used to be 
reserved for the term “politician” in our 
American system of things. 

The Congressmen did miss the boat on the 
matter of pensions and on the subject of the 
X gasoline cards, for example. The whole 
pension proposal was sponsored and presented 
by the administration, in the first place. But 
Congress got it in the neck when the boys 
voted it, since it provided for themselves. 
fnd on the X gasoline cards, it might be well 
to look over the car list of the multitude of 
executives around Washington in addition to 
Congressmen to see what happened. The 
“executs” didn’t forego any privileges, either. 

But these are a couple of incidents which 
received Nation-wide attention. Some of the 
Congressmen squawked about the way the 
press made note of it. Fact is the press only 
allotted the accustomed amount of space to 
the actions. The public opinion did the 
rest—and with a bang. Same on the pension 
grab. 

But in the hurly-burly of the X cards and 
the pensions, which public opinion is prop- 
erly straightening out, many of us perhaps 
forget the gigantic sums that have been voted 
by Congress with which to build ‘var ma- 
chines—to such an extent that we are told 
today that this country is turning out 5,000 
planes a month. Now that is primarily an 
achievement of industry, of course. But 
Congress had to pull the string to start the 
program rolling. It has taken money to 
build on such a scale. Will take a lot more. 

Congress has voted overwhelming powers 
to the Chief Executive. Mr. Roosevelt is 
equipped with more power than any single 
American ever held prior to his time. Some 
will say Congress is voting away its author- 
ity. We are inclined to think it has gone a 
bit far in that direction and perhaps is enti- 
tled to some criticism on that point. But 
no one can say it is not going all out on the 
war effort, as was requested by Mr. Roosevelt. 

Go back to 1939 before you start kicking 
the roof in avout Congress. That was the 
time of the repeal of the Arms Embargo Act. 
We changed the law to a cash-and-carry 
plan, so we could keep out of the war. Some 
people had the naive idea that the cash-and- 
carry plan would keep us from the war. 
The only conclusion to gather from that— 
and that opinion was the majority public 
opinion in the United States at the time—is 
that the idea of this country becoming in- 
volved in the war had not entered the think- 
ing of the American people. So why hop 
onto Congress for not doing this and that 
back in those days when the flood of mail 
roHing into those same Congressmen’s offices 
was to keep this country out of the war? 
That mail was coming from persons who are 
among the loudest in their criticism of the 
acts of Congress now. 

So we see all this becomes more or less a 
relative matter. The important fact right 
now is to step up our war machine still faster. 
We can’t do much about what might have 
been. The job is to go from here. Licking 
the stuffing out of the Japs at Midway and 
in the Coral Sea are other practical means 
toward that end. Enlistment of thousands 
of men in the “avenger” squadrons is an- 


other. Still thousands more entering the 
armed services through selective service are 
providing still another important means. 
Activities on the home front, including the 
purchase of War stamps and bonds and pro- 
viding war-relief funds are others. And so 
on and on. 





A Judge Puts on Khaki 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. SAMUEL DICKSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 18, 1942 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include the 
following editorial from the New York 
Times of Thursday, June 18, 1942: 


A JUDGE PUTS ON KHAKI 


Army life is not new to Frank Murphy. As 
@ young man he was a lieutenant, later ris- 
ing to the rank of captain in the American 
Expeditionary Forces. Still physically fit at 
52, he should make a first-class lieutenant 
colonel in our present war. Since the last 
war, however, he has served the public as a 
mayor, as Governor General, and High Com- 
missioner in the Philippines, as a State Gover- 
nor, as a United States Attorney General, and 
finally as a Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the United States. He leaves this last posi- 
tion—temporarily, one hopes—to enter the 
Army. A photograph published in this news- 
paper yesterday shows him minus the judicial 
robes but plus the uniform. From being one 
of nine judges, he has become one of a great 
many lieutenant colonels. From helping to 
formulate decisions which have the force of 
constitutional law, and to which generals, 
admirals, Cabinet members, legislators, and 
the President must bow, he assumes a new 
role in which he must unquestionably obey 
the orders of a colonel. 

Is this a come-down? Not in this democ- 
racy. Frank Murphy wanted to do some di- 
rect thing to help win the war. He chose 
the way open to him. He does not lose in 
stature or prestige by submitting himself to 
a hard discipline. He has had the respect of 
his fellow citizens as a judge and he has 
their admiration as a soldier. He will return 
to the bench with a consciousness of duty 
done and an increased breadth of experience 
that should make him a better judge. 





The Transportation System 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HARRY S. TRUMAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 18, 1942 


Mr. TRUMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp a speech by the 
Honorable Joseph B. Eastman, Director 
of the Office of Defense Transportation, 
before the chamber of commerce of the 
city of Cleveland on the transportation 
situation. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


We are engaged along with most of the 
world in a war by comparison with which all 
other wars pale into insignificance. It is the 
kind of world catastrophe which the deeply 
religious people among whom I was reared 
might expect to usher in the Judgment Day. 
It is not a war which we sought, and we are 
not in it with the slightest desire for cone 
quest or aggrandizement. But for the salvae 
tion of the world, including our own salva- 
tion, our enemies must be crushed, and at the 
earliest possible moment. That is the cause 
to which each and every one of us is dedi- 
cated, and until it is accomplished, nothing 
else matters. 

It is my principal duty to help domestic 
transportation do its part in this cause. 
When I say “domestic” transportation, I 
mean that my jurisdiction is confined to this 
country and does not extend to the ships 
which are engaged in overseas transporta- 
tion. I do not need to tell you, because it is 
now well known that my organization does 
not manage or operate the railroads or any 
of the other domestic carriers. That duty 
remains with the private owners. My job is 
one of surveillance and assistance. I have 
powers, but they are princinally to enforce 
conservation, promote maximum use of fa- 
cilities, prevent congestion, and enable the 
carriers to operate more nearly as a unified 
system than would be possible under the 
peacetime policies of competition. 

This is a war of peoples and national re- 
sources. The military forces do the actual 
fighting, but they are only the spearheads of 
tremendous activities by entire populations 
which produce the great mechanisms, arma- 
ments, munitions, and means of subsistence 
which modern warfare requires. In these 
tremendous activities there is nothing more 
vital and important, or which bulks larger, 
than transportation. 

Not long ago the press carried a statement 
that the war-production program had prog- 
ressed satisfactorily, and now the hot spot 
is transportation. That statement may have 
been misleading. Transportation is more 
than the handmaiden, it is the 100-percent 
partner of production. One cannot get 
along without the other. If the war-pro- 
duction program has progressed satisfactor- 
ily, that in itself is proof positive that the 
vast amount of transportation upon which 
production depends has been performed ade- 
quately and efficiently—which is the fact. 
The only other transportation is that which 
is required to get the war products into the 
hands of the military forces in this country 
and all over the world. It is partly domes- 
tic and partly overseas transportation. 

We all know that overseas transportation 
has presented problems of extraordinary diffi- 
culty, because it has required the creation 
of huge new flotillas of ships and has had to 
work against the menace of the submarine. 
I cannot speak for overseas transportation. 
All that I know is that it is being handled 
ably and dynamically. I can speak for do- 
mestic transportation. Let there be no mis- 
take about this. Thus far there has been 
no break-down and no serious congestion in 
domestic transportation. It has done 
promptly and well ail that it has been called 
upon to do, including the movement to the 
ports of troops, armaments, and munitions 
and of war products and lend-lease supplies 
of every description. 

My Office now has in operation a system, 
dependent upon the use of the most modern 
teletype and business machinery, which en-~ 
ables us to keep currently informed of the 
exact traffic situation on every line and sec~ 
tion of railroad in the country and at every 
important terminal, with especially detailed 
information in regard to the situation at the 
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ports; and it has men who can follow up and 
take steps to relieve any impending danger 
before it becomes acute. Together with the 
War Shipping Administration, the War De- 
partment, the Navy Department, and the 
British Ministry of Transport, my Office has 
also established a system which effectively 
controls the movement of traffic to the ports, 
so that the inbound domestic and the out- 
bound overseas transportation will be coor- 
dinated and port congestion avoided. 

You may kave seen statements that there 
are large accumulations of overseas freight 
at or on the lines leading to the ports, creat- 
ing the impression that the ports are blocked. 
They are not blocked but in liquid condition. 
There are no accumulations of cars at the 
ports which are in any way alarming. Con- 
siderable overseas freight is in storage at the 
ports and elsewhere, but it is not being stored 
to any important extent in cars, and so it is 
not interfering with the movement of freight. 

From the beginning it has heen known that 
it would be necessary to store in this country 
great quantities of war products, for longer 
or shorter periods. Freight cars must not be 
used for storage, and they will not be. Stor- 
age depots of iarge capacity have been and 
are being constructed by the Army; much 
ground storage made available by the rail- 
roads is being used; and in addition the stor- 
age industry of the country has been well 
organized to give effective aid. The head 
of my Division of Storage, L. F. Nicolson, is 
administering a plan, with the financial help 
of the Lend-Lease Administration, whereby 
factory and other buildings can be leased for 
atorage use and turned over to community 
groups of warehousemen for operation under 
terms and conditions which we fix. We be- 
lieve that this plan will provide as many as 
25,000,000 square feet of storage space which 
the Army would otherwise have to construct. 
It will also give small concerns which have 
been forced to cease production of civiiian 
gceods and have not been able to substitute 
war production, an opportunity for relief. 

Credit should be given where it is due, and 
I am glad to give credit to the railroads and 
the other carriers of the country for the fine 
fervice which they have rendered since the 
emergency began. They have both planned 
and functioned well, and they have also had 
wonderful cooperation from the shippers of 
the country, whose aid was indispensable to 
the results which have been accomplished. 
Some dangers lie ahead. Let me tell you 
what I think they are, so far as the move- 
ment of freight is concerned. 

Traffic in general has been growing steadily 
and rather rapidly ever since 1939, and it 
promises to continue to grow throughout 1942 
and 1943. In addition, the railroads have 
had an extra and a very heavy load in the 
shape of the traffic which the intercoastal 
and coastwise ships used to carry. They are 
carrying all the transcontinental traffic at a 
time when our war with Japan has made it 
very heavy. Last December they were carry- 
ine less than 100,000 barrels a day of oil to 
the eastern seaboard. Today they are carry- 
ing nearly 700,000 barrels. They are carrying 
great quantities of coal to New England and 


to lake ports in substitution for hauls by 
water. They are carrying from Gulf ports 
great quantities of traffic which formerly 


moved by water to eastern ports. All this is 
long-haul traffic, and at the same time the 
are being loaded more heavily. The re- 
sult is that ton-miies are increasing at more 
than double the rate of carloadings, and the 
strain on motive power particularly is very 
great. Ahead looms the still more formidable 
prospect that the railroads, because of the 
rubber shortage, will have to carry a continu- 
ally increasing share of the great freight traf- 
fic which the trucks are now carrying. Leav- 
ing tires wholly out of consideration, you 
must bear in mind that the construction of 
trucks for other than military use has com- 
pletely stopped, and that there is in prospect 
a shortage of repair parts. 
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We could face these prospects with equa- 
nimity, if we could get more cars and loco- 
motives withcut difficulty. But the war de- 
mand for steel and other critical materials 
is such that the War Production Board has 
found it necessary to limit the building of 
new cars and locomotives very drastically. 
They are banking on the belief that the rail- 
road industry still has a resiliency and a re- 
serve strength which will enable it to sur- 
mount whatever difficulties may arise. As a 
member of the Requirements Committee of 
the Board put it recently: “Our railroads 
have to face shortages of steel and facilities, 
but not, we expect, of imagination and effi- 
ciency and powers of adjustment.” 

I do not know whether those who have 
those expectations realize fully the extent 
to which railroad freight performance has 
improved in recent years. I shall not bore 
you with the figures, but the comparisons 
with 1918, at the time of the last World War, 
and even with 1929, at the height of the boom 
period, are rather astonishing, and there has 
been a continual increase in efficiency since 
the emergency began in 1939. Yet I agree 
in part with these optimists. It is always a 
safe bet that the top limits in American 
efficiency have not been reached, and the 
railroad industry is no exception to that rule. 
Moreover, I am glad to say that the spirit and 
morale of the railroad officers and employees 
have never been better in my experience, and 
the railroads have never enjoyed greater and 
more effective cooperation from the shippers. 

In this connection, let me make one or 
two personal observations. It has been sug- 
gested in some quarters, although not very 
vociferously, that the Government ought to 
take the railroads over and operate them. 
If I thought that would do any good, I would 
have no hesitation in recommending it. I 
have no doctrinaire objections to the idea, 
nor was I a critic of the United States Rail- 
road Administration, which I saw at first hand 
in 1918-20, and which was, in fact, officered 
by the cream of the railroad fraternity. But 
in view of the way in which the railroads 
have been functioning since 1939, I see ncth- 
ing to be gained by precipitating such a revo- 
lution in midstream of the war effort. On 
the contrary I would fear a period of seri- 
ous dislocation and let-down before the new 
machinery could work up to full efficiency. 

Another question that I am asked is why 
Ido not now require the railroads to do some 
of the things which I recommended when I 
was Federal Coordinator of Transportation in 
1933-36. One answer is that our general 
order No. 1, which aims to increase the load- 
ing of railroad less-than-carload freight from 
an average of about 4’ tons per car to an 
average of about 12 tons and which has al- 
ready accomplished, with hearty railroad co- 
operation, a saving of about 40 percent in 
the use of such cars, was based on the study 
of merchandise traffic which we made when 
I was Coordinator. The better answer is that 
the problem which we now face is radically 
different from the one which was then before 
us. .In 1933 the railroads had a great surplus 
of facilities, a minimum of traffic, and were 
drifting into bankruptcy one by one. The 
problem was to find ways of saving expense 
and also of attracting traffic. My recom- 
mendations, which met with very little suc- 
cess, were directed to those ends. At present 
the railroads have no surplus of facilities, at 
least of equipment; their traffic has risen to 
record heights and is steadily increasing, and 
the problem is to move it promptly and effec- 
tively regardless of cost. 

Let me give three illustrations of the differ- 
ence out of the many which could be given. 
In 1933 I got the railroads, with the help of 
my staff, to make hundreds of studies of 
terminal unification. Those studies, based 
on 1932 traffic, are obsolete, because present 
traffic conditions are entirely different. The 
railroads cannot now spare the experienced 
officers necessary to make new studies, and 
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even if they could terminal unifications can- 
not be accomplished without prolonged nego- 
tiations between railroads and with their 
employees, they usually require some new 
construction and their principal purpose is 
to save money rather than to expedite traffic. 

As Coordinator, I made an elaborate and 
comprehensive study of the use of containers 
interchangeable between railroads and 
motor carriers. The extensive use of such 
containers would require many changes in 
railroad rates and the creation of new ad- 
ministrative machinery. But even if all 
this could be planned in the present hurly- 
burly, no steel is available for the construc- 
tion of containers, and there is no surplus 
of flat cars available for their transportation. 
As Coordinator I also studied the pooling of 
freight cars. But in times when traffic is 
at a maximum, as it now is, there is much 
less to be gained from such pooling than in 
times of traffic depression, and as a prac- 
tical matter the cars are handled very much 
as they would be. handled under a pool. We 
have established a virtual pool of tank cars, 
and have under active consideration a simi- 
lar arrangement for refrigerator cars. 

At the same time, I know that the rail- 
roads, the shippers, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and the Office of Defense 
Transportation will leave no stone unturned 
to make the expectations of the War Pro- 
duction Board come true, and I am sure that 
we have not yet come to the end of the rope 
in the efficient movement of freight. The 
loading of carload freight in boxcars can 
be materially increased, and you may look 
for definite action to that end very soon, 
following many helpful conferences with 
both the railroads and the shippers. The 
industries of the country can do much to 
decrease cross-hauls of commodities, with- 
out harmful disruption of marketing condi- 
tions, and I am glad to say that we are 
getting much valuable cooperation along 
this line from the industry divisions of the 
War Production Board, and will get more. 
The businessmen and the consumers of the 
country can also be of great help by moving 
coal, and other commodities which can be 
carried in stock, in the spring and summer 
months, thus lessening the traffic danger 
which comes with the usual fall peak. Nor 
do I believe that the railroads have yet ex- 
hausted the possibilities in cutting down 
the time which the cars spend in terminals 
and in the train reshuffling processes which 
occur at the intermediate yards en route. 

Frankly, looking forward beyond 1942 to 
1943, as I have always done in my recom- 
mendations with respect to new equipment, 
I am more worried about motive power and 
the open-top car supply than I am about 
the boxcar situation. But unfortunately 
it is the open-top cars, as well as the loco- 
motives, which are most directly and closely 
related to the war-production effort. The 
most encouraging thing is the remarkable 
accomplishments of the railroads, which I 
hope will become still more remarkable, in 
moving tank cars in trainload quantities to 
the Eastern seaboard, and what I believe 
will be their similar accomplishments in the 
moving of coal all-rail to New England and 
New York City. 

While I am on the subject of traffic move- 
ment, let me say a word in praise of what 
the Lake carriers have done in the trans- 
portation of iron ore from the Lake Superior 
ranges. Of course, the war effort is more 
dependent on that movement than on any 
one thing. Last year the ore boats carried 
an all-time record of 81,000,000 tons, but this 
year they are being called upon to bring that 
total to nearly 90,000,000 tons. Various ex- 
pedients have been put into effect, which I 
shall not take time to recount, but I am 
happy to say with the result that the boats 
are now more than 3,000,000 tons ahead of 
their record at the same time last year, and 
every week this excess is increasing. I am 
fortunate to have as my principal assistant 
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in this matter Mr. A. T. Wood, of your 
city. 

I have spent so much time in talking about 
railroad freight traffic that I have all too 
little time to talk about the equally impor- 
tant problems of rubber-borne highway trans- 
portation and railroad passenger traffic. 
There are some phases of the first of these 
problems of which I am not now free to speak, 
but there are some broad principles which 
are clear and unassailable. 

This country has nearly 28,000,000 rubber- 
borne passenger cars and about 5,000,000 rub- 
ber-borne trucks, to say nothing of several 
thousand busses. It is dependent on rubber- 
borne transportation to an extent without 
parallel anywhere in the world. There is no 
country which comes near it in this respect. 
The economy of our country and the dis- 
tribution of its population have been geared 
to the highway automotive vehicle. Con- 
siderable of this transportation is not es- 
sential. To dispense with it would be a sac- 
rifice, but not an unbearable one. But most 
of it is essential, and this is true not only 
of the truck and the bus but of the passenger 
ear. The fact that our great new war-pro- 
duction plants are far more dependent for the 
transportation of their workers on the private 
automobile than on any other form of trans- 
portation is an illustration. We must at all 
costs preserve rubber-borne transportation 
for these essential purposes. 

The difficulty lies in the supply of rubber. 
Ninety percent of the sources of supply upon 
which we and our Allies depended are in the 
hands of the enemy. Fortunately we had 
quite a stock of crude rubber on hand, but 
practically all of it will be needed for the 
military necessities of ourselves and our Al- 
lies. We must in some way make our 
treasure pile of rubber-borne vehicles last 
until we can develop new sources of supply 
in the shape of synthetic rubber plants. It 
takes time to create plants which can take 
the place of hundreds of thousands of square 
miles of rubber plantations. The most op- 
timistic predictions are that we may have 
plants which by the end of 1943 can produce 
synthetic rubber at the rate of possibly 
800,000 tons per year. And, of course, pro- 
duction at that rate by that time is far 
from meaning that 800,000 tons will be pro- 
duced in 1943. In 1941 we consumed 700,000 
tons for civilian purposes alone. By the 
end of 1948 most of our stock pile will be 
gone, and if the war is still going on, most 
of the new production will be needed for 
military purposes. 

In the face of these facts, it is perfectly 
plain that our vehicles and their tires must 
be conserved in every possible way. They 
must not be operated at speeds in excess of 
40 miles per hour; they must be given the 
most scrupulous care; every unnecessary use 
must be avoided; so far as their use is neces- 
sary, it must be conserved by carrying as 
many passengers as practicable per trip; 
streetcars and rails, regardless of age, must 
be used to the utmost extent possible, and 
business and working hours must be stag- 
gered to cut down the rush-hour peaks. I do 
not believe that there is a soul who questions 
these facts. It follows that the people of this 
country must be governed accordingly. If 
automobile operations are not restricted by 
some form of mandate, they must be re- 
stricted voluntarily. There is no escape from 
this conclusion. 

Let me state some other principles which 
seem to me to be clear: 

(1) The inventive capacity of our people 
is very great, and our research laboratories 
are concentrating on this rubber problem. 
They may, and probably will be able to im- 
prove the situation; but we cannot yet count 
on that fact. If we want to win the war, 
we must prepare for the worst and not for 
the best. We can adjust ourselves to the best 
once it actually arrives, 


(2) The objective is to avoid unnecessary 
operations. If we do that, we shall use less 
gasoline. Outside of the East the only pur- 
pose of gasoline rationing would be to re- 
strict operations. It is a simple means to 
that end. If the end could be accomplished 
in some other way, the result, so far as the 
consumption of gasoline is concerned, would 
be precisely the same. 

(3) The reason for an order, if one were 
issued, would be the same reason that led 
us to substitute the draft for the volunteer 
enlistment of our armies. No order is worth 
the paper it is written on unless it has the 
support of a majority of the people. Given 
that support, it has the virtue of bringing 
the heedless, selfish, or unprincipled minor- 
ity into line, It is the only way of protect- 
ing the good against the bad and of accom- 
plishing just uniformity in results. 

One final word, before I close, on railroad 
passenger traffic. As the country has gone 
into top productivity, that traffic has greatly 
increased. At the same time the railroads 
have had the burden of heavy troop move- 
ments, and the prospects are that those 
movements will greatly increase. On top of 
that the railroads are faced with a heavy 
increase in traffic as the private automobile 
ceases to be used for intercity travel, and 
more and more they are being asked to es- 
tablish daily commuter service to and from 
the great war production plants which have 
been built out in the open spaces. In view 
of these prospects and possibilities, we have 
warned the people of the country that they 
cannot for the future be assured of depend- 
able passenger service, and we have dis- 
couraged unnecessary convention and recre- 
ational travel. There may be less conges- 
tion than we fear, and there may be more. 
No one can be sure. If it becomes serious, 
some system of control must be established, 
so that those who must travel on essential 
business will have priority of opportunity. I 
hope no such system of rationing, if it can be 
called that, will prove necessary. The best 
way to avoid it is to cut travel voluntarily 
to the minimum. 





Ensign Carl Halley Ziehr 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. GEORGE D. O’BRIEN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 18, 1942 


Mr. O’BRIEN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, Ensign Carl Halley Ziehr, of 
Detroit, Mich., according to the report of 
the Navy Department, was killed in ac- 
tion on May 8, 1942, as a flier attached 
to the Lexington. 

Ensign Carl Ziehr entered the United 
States Naval Academy July’ 1938 in 
pursuance of my appointment and grad- 
uated just last December 1941. He was 
a graduate of Catholic Central High 
School, Detroit, where he had main- 
tained an A average through school. 
Later he attended the University of De- 
troit and already had a student’s pilot 
license at the time he received his ap- 
pointment to Annapolis. His interest in 
aviation and proficiency as a flier carried 
him quickly into action. He had at- 
tained his twenty-third birthday on De- 
cember 9, 1941, 1 day after war with 
Japan was declared, 
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On receiving his appointment, Ensign 
Ziehr wrote: 

Words cannot express my gratitude for 
your action in appointing me to Annapolis. 
I will do everything possible to merit the 
confidence you have shown in me. 


In his brief, but gallant, career he ful- 
filled his promise. This young flier, like 
the others of our land, innocent of earth’s 
hate and greed, intense in youthful spirit 
and love of country, can never die. En- 
sign Ziehr must live—in the love of his 
parents and in the immortality promised 
by God. 





The Rubber Shortage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HARRY S. TRUMAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 18, 1942 


Mr. TRUMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an address by 
me on the rubber question, broadcast 
over the radio on Monday evening last. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


Qur Government is determined that no 
factor shall be permitted to impede our war 
effort. To this end the United States Senate 
established a special committee to make a 
continuing and constructive investigation of 
the entire war program. This committee has 
the approval of the President. 

Many of the problems affecting our war 
effort have been brought before our commit- 
tee—shipbuilding, army-camp construction, 
construction of munition factories, defense 
housing, aluminum, steel, copper, lead, zinc, 
and rubber, to name a few. 

Nothing is more important, nothing is 
causing more serious concern, than the pres- 
ent rubber shortage. To win this war we 
must have a sufficient supply of rubber— 
rubber for our mechanized units, for tanks, 
for planes, for guns, for factories, and for 
transportation. 

Every one of us must assume a great re- 
sponsibility, must give up many of the things 
we have been accustomed to to win this 
war. In doing so we are entitled to know the 
facts so that mistakes of the past will not 
be repeated in the future. 

Our committee has made an exhaustive 
study of the entire rubber situation. We 
have held public and private hearings ex- 
tending over many months, at which testi- 
mony and volumincus documentary evidence 
were presented by representatives of industry, 
responsible Government officials charged with 
the administration of the various phases of 
the rubber program, and others too numer- 
ous to mention. 

Our investigation has embraced the follow- 
ing major phases of the rubber program: 

Our present supply, including the stock-pi'e 
program. 

Prospects of obtaining additional supplies 
from synthetic rubber and natural rubber 
from domestic, Latin American, and African 
sources. 

Conservation of available rubber, including 
questions of rationing, reclaiming of scrap, 
and regulation of transportation 

The Far East—Malaya, Java, Burma, and 
Ceylon—have in the past been the source of 
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more than 95 percent of the world’s crude 
rubber. In the last few months the Japanese 
have erased one by one, first Malaya, then 
Java, then Sumatra, and Burma, from the 
roster of rubber producers, until now the 
United Nations control only Ceylon. 

In order to insure a sufficient supply of 
crude rubber, in the event foreign sources 
were cut off, the President in the early sum- 
mer of 1940 directed the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation to buy rubber for a Gov- 
ernment stock pile. For this purpose the 
Rubber Reserve Company was set up by the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation for the 
purpose of accumulating a stock pile of 159,- 
000 tons by the end of 1940, and of 430,000 
tons by the end of 1941. By December 7, 
1941, a stock pile of about 500,000 tons of 
crude rubber had been accumulated. Prior 
to closing of all the Far East sources, our 
reserve, including shipments afloat, approxi- 
mated 700,000 tons. 

We had exercised more foresight than our 
Allies or at least we had appropriated the 
funds to do something about a problem 
which we thought would eventually be a 
serious one. The British stock pile is con- 
Siderably less than ours. Indeed, we are 
presently the chief rubber source for all the 
United Nations. Our stock pile is large but it 
is still not nearly large enough. The ques- 
tion is how much better off we might have 
been 

Chief cause for failure to accumulate a 
greater Government stock pile was the fact 
that industrial consumption was allowed to 
skyrocket to unprecedented heights. During 
the year 1941 a total of 1,080,000 tons of crude 
rubber was imported, in contrast with 486,000 
tons in 1929. But in this year of 1941 the 
Office of Production Management permitted 
consumptjon to reach a new high of 766,000 
tons, despite the restrictions placed on auto- 
mobile production during the second half of 
that year. If such a restriction had not been 
placed on civilian consumption of rubber, our 
stock pile would not have reached even the 
criginal 1940 estimates, instead of exceeding 
it. Without such a restriction consumptior 
would have exceeded 1,200,000 tons. 

The vast consumption of rubber by private 
industry in 1941 occurred during a period 
when all the Government agencies and the 
rubber industry were fully aware of the threat 
to our supplies from the Far East and were 
attempting to devise means to safeguard 
against it. This loss of vital stocks might 
have been prevented had the Office of Produc- 
tion Management curtailed civilian consump- 
tion, including automobile production, at a 
much earlier date. At the very period when 
action was necessary to conserve rubber we 
indulged in an orgy of consumption. 

An international cartel, the International 
Regulations Committee, composed of English 
and Dutch producers controlling the produc- 
tion of practically all the rubber in the world, 
fixed maximum quotas for the amount of 
crude rubber which could be produced and 
exported from the Far East. he basic rea- 
son, of course, for the existence of this cartel 
was for the purpose of maintaining stabilized 
prices for crude rubber. Even after Dun- 
kerque production quotas were not relaxed. 
It was not until the end of November 1940 


that an agreement was reached between the 
rubber cartel and the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation permitting production and ex- 
portation from the Far East up to 100 percent 


of capacity 

The third reason for not having a larger 
stock pile was the failure to take advantage 
of shipping facilities. After the International 
Rubber Regulations Committee relaxed its 
quotas, rubber shipments lagged because of 
transportation difficulties. Many ships carry- 
ing rubber made the lengthy trip to the east 
coast of the United States from the Far East 
instead of the shorter route to our west coast, 
where they could have unloaded their ship- 
ments and returned for new cargoes. 





Furthermore, cargoes of nonstrategic com- 
modities were being brought into the coun- 
try in great quantities, utilizing bottoms 
that might otherwise have been devoted to 
shipments of rubber. 

We are only now beginning to realize fully 
the implications of Pearl Harbor and the 
loss of our far-eastern sources of supply. 

As the situation looks today, military re- 
quirements are our chief concern, at least 
with respect to new rubber. Although the 
use of rubber in various military articles has 
been reduced or eliminated, military and 
lend-lease requirements for 1943 alone have 
been estimated at a figure approaching our 
entire annual consumption for civilian use 
prior to the present war. 

It may be that many military specifications 
are too high in view of the concededly short 
life of military equipment. The armed serv- 
ices must exercise the same degree of care 
that is recommended to civilians to insure 
conservation of rubber. They should elimi- 
nate all nonessential uses of vehicles and 
should restrict their speed except where ab- 
solutely necessary for strict military purposes. 
The Army has assured our committee that it 
will see that this is done. 

The fact is that there will be no new rub- 
ber at all for nonessential civilian use and 
very little even for the most essential civilian 
uses. It is certain that there will not be any 
new tires for civilians for at least 3 years. 
The civilian problem therefore is one of con- 
serving whatever rubber is now available. 
Most of the conservation which can be 
achieved by governmental control has now 
been accomplished. However, we may reach 
the point where further curtailments will 
have to ke made. 

The present rubber situation is such that 
automobile travel must be curtailed, but it 
cannot be stopped altogether. Railroads can- 
not carry all our passengers or all our freight. 
We must rely on trucks and busses. 

But even that is not the whole story. To- 
day private automobiles account for about 
nine times as many passenger-miles per year 
as busses and railroads combined. If travel 
by privately owned automobiles were stopped 
altogether, busses and trains, already loaded 
to capacity, could not handle more than a 
fraction of the already heavy load. Moreover, 
only a certain amount of this transportation 
can be curtailed. The rest is transportation 
essential to the functioning of our economic 
system, and this economic system must 
function if it is to produce the planes, tanks, 
guns, and ships to win this war. 

It may become necessary to requisition 
tires if shortages develop in specific areas 
where war workers must drive comparatively 
long distances to their work. But requi- 
sitioning of tires should be undertaken only 
after it is absolutely clear that voluntary 
acquisition is impossible. I do not believe 
that this is clear at this time. 

Consideration is now being given to a 
national gas-rationing program to conserve 
rubber. Let me say that our committee has 
taken the position that there is no sense in 
rationing gasoline simply for the purpose of 
causing someone to understand that he must 
make sacrifices for the war. Nothing is 
gained by sacrifice for the mere sake of sacri- 
fice. Where gasoline is plentiful, I believe 
that it is much more important to rigidly 
enforce speed laws and to require regular 
inspection of cars so as to prevent underin- 
flation of tires and to assure that repairs are 
given to tires when necessary. 

Since our sources of supply for crude rubber 
are no longer available, it is imperative that 
rubber be obtained from other sources such 
as scrap, crude from Latin America, and else- 
where—and the production of synthetic rub- 
ber in the United States 

In the junk heaps of America is hidden a 
greater wealth of vital rubber than our ene- 
mies could assemble from all sources available 
to them today. Estimates of the total 
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amount of scrap rubber in this country range 
upward to untold millions of tons. 

Rubber reclaimed from scrap is not a 100- 
percent substitute for crude rubber. Some 
reclaimed rubber has always been used by 
the industry mixed with crude in lower- 
priced tires and other manufactured goods. 

The extent and the use of scrap rubber is 
yet to be fully determined. Its greatest value 
today is in the retreading and recapping of 
used tires. A considerable amount used for 
industrial purposes can be made from scrap 
and it is hoped that it will be possible to 
make tires out of reclaimed rubber which 
will give satisfactory service. 

This is one source of rubber neglected up 
to now that can help the United States win 
this war. It is a source that must be tapped 
fully. 

The President has called upon every one 
of us to participate in a Nation-wide 2-week 
drive, beginning today, to collect from all 
the homes, offices, farms, and factories of 
America all articles of rubber that have been 
or can be discarded. It is the duty of every 
one of us to cooperate in every way possible 
and collect rubber from his garage, his attic, 
his storeroom, or his workroom and deliver 
it to the filling stations of the Nation which 
have been designated by the President as 
agents of the Government to receive this 
rubber. 

America’s need for rubber is vital to the 
success of our armed forces in the field. 
Your contribution to the President’s program 
will help in the solution of the problem. 

The sources of crude rubber for the United 
States are now very meager. While the 
Department of Agriculture has spent con- 
siderable time and effort to obtain rubber 
from the guayule plant, it will take several 
years before substantial results can be ex- 
pected. However, this program should be ex- 
ploited to the utmost so that in the future 
we will be able to have an additional do- 
mestic supply of crude rubber. 

In comparison to the yield from guayule, 
a larger amount will be obtained from Latin 
American countries. In 1941 total ship- 
ments from these countries were approxi- 
mately 17,500 tons. In view of the fact 
that the rubber is in the jungle and almost 
completely inaccessible, no major relief from 
the rubber shortage will come from South or 
Central America. This source of supply, al- 
though offering at the present almost insur- 
mountable difficulties, should not be ignored. 

Some crude rubber has been coming to the 
United States from Africa, both from wild 
trees and from the Firestone plantation. It 
is estimated that a maximum of 20,000 tons 
may be received this year from this source, 
but like the Far East it is too near the war 
zone to assume that we can continue to 
depend on this amount. 

With the unpredictable amount of crude 
rubber now available to the United States, 
synthetic rubber is absolutely necessary for 
our military and essential civilian require- 
ments. We hope to have enough synthetic 
rubber after next year to get by when the 
dwindling supply of crude is exhausted, and 
we hope to increase the supply by the fol- 
lowing year so that by 1945 we can obtain 
as much rubber as we need from this pro- 
gram. 

Unfortunately, the development of syn- 
thetic rubber in the United States has been 
retarded to a very serious extent by the 
dilatory actions of Government officials and 
the selfish connivance of large industries. 

In the early summer of 1940, the National 
Defense Commission began consideration of 
the problem of our rubber supplies due to 
the possibility that shipping lanes to the 
Far East might be cut off. Conferences were 
held with representatives of the leading rub- 
ber manufacturers as well as Army and Navy 
officials and study was given to a synthetic 
rubber program. It was agreed that plants 
should be erected throughout the country, 
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capable of producing at least 100,000 tons of 
synthetic rubber per year. No action was 
taken to get this program under way until 
nearly 2 years later. 

Private industry would not develop a syn- 
thetic rubber industry with its own re- 
sources and the Government was unwilling 
to finance the program. 

The system of cartels that has existed be- 
tween large industries of various nations has 
had a terribie effect on the United States. 
One of the principal reasons for the failure 
of our private industry to develop a synthetic 
rubber program with its own resources was a 
cartel contract arrangement which the Stand- 
ard Oil Co. of New Jersey entered into with 
the I. G. Farben Co. of Germany in 1929. 
Standard Oil had agreed with the German 
I. G. Farben Co. that in return for Farben 
giving Standard Oil a monopoly in the oil 
industry, Standard Oil would give the Farben 
Co. complete control of patents in the chemi- 
cal field, including rubber. Thus when cer- 
tain American rubber manufacturers made 
overtures to Standard Oil Co. for licenses to 
produce synthetic rubber, they were either 
refused or offered licenses on very unfavorable 
terms. This was due to the contract agree- 
ment between Standard Oil and I. G. Farben. 

Neediess to say, I. G. Farben’s position was 
dictated by the German Government. 

The Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey con- 
tinued its restrictive activities even after Ger- 
many went to war against England. In Sep- 
tember 1939, Standard and the Farben Co. 
modified their agreements to provide for the 
carrying out of their contract agreement 
throughout the war. The fact that our coun- 
try might subsequently become involved in 
the war would in no way affect the contract. 

Due to Government action against Standard 
Oil, that company agreed to provide certain 
of its patents royalty free for the duration 
of the war. However, up to the present time, 
the Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey has yet 
to give to its Government the patent rights 
on all its processes for synthetic rubber. This 
company’s unwillingness to voluntarily re- 
lease these patent rights has forced the Gov- 
ernment to seek to obtain these rights by 
negotiation. Every effort must be made to 
produce the best and cheapest synthetic rub- 
ber possible. Obstruction from any source 
or for any selfish reason will not be tolerated. 

Since Pearl Harbor the synthetic program 
has been expanded to meet the long-fore- 
seen and now acute emergency. From less 
than 100,000 tons of synthetic rubber per 
year it is now proposed to expand the Ca- 
pacity to in excess of 1,000,000 tons per year. 

Under present estimates approximately 
240,000,000 gallons of alcohol distilled from 
grain will be used in the production of buta- 
diene, the raw material from which Ssyn- 
thetic rubber is made. 

The synthetic rubber program must suc- 
ceed, and I am confident that with the brains 
and ingenuity and resources we have in this 
country, it cannot and will not fail. 

Industry—all industry—must be directed 
to one single purpose—victory. Manipula- 
tions to gain supremacy and monopoly in 
special fields must be forgotten. The war 
cannot be used as a tool or a lever by any 
group to gain undue advantages or privileges. 

For years our enemies have planned this 
brutal assault on the rest of the world. For 
years they have been accumulating vast ar- 
senals of arms and weapons of war. Now the 
great resources of America have gone into 
war production, and we can see our way 
clear. In the past months our factories have 
been producing tremendous amounts of in- 
struments of war. In a very short time we 
will far cutstrip the combined production of 
all our enemies. 

The immediate months ahead will be the 
most crucial of the entire war, and on our 
ability to become a veritable arsenal of de- 
mocracy depends the fate of millions of 
human beings everywhere. In the coming 





months we must translate into reality pro- 
duction goals which only a year ago were 
deemed fantastic and impossible of attain- 
ment. 


We cannot and we will not be satisfied 
until the crushing effect of American efforts 
results in utter destruction of our enemies. 
We and our children must live in a world 
liberated from forces of darkness and op- 
pression, forces which now enslave and ter- 
rorize so many nations. These nations will 
rise again to take their rightful place in a 
world dedicated to freedom and honor among 
men. 


House Committee on Foreign Affairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JAMES A. SHANLEY 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 2, 1942 


Mr. SHANLEY. Mr. Speaker, it was 
with profound pleasure that I read the 
able monograph “House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs” by Dr. Albert C. F. West- 
phal, of Columbia University, now in the 
service of his country. It is published in 
book form by the Columbia University 
Press. Dr. Westphal was a predoctoral 
fellow of the Social Science Research 
Council and spent a year in Washington 
studying the subject matter of the book. 
He made a deep impression upon all of 
the committee members who met him and 
knew him and nothing would have 
pleased the late chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, Sam McReyn- 
olds, more than this book for Chairman 
McReynolds was most impressed by the 
assiduity and intelligence of the author. 
It was a favorite remark of Congressman 
McReynolds “that ‘Al’ Westphal’s book 
would make it easier for the chairman 
of every future committee.” 

The most significant statement of the 
study occurs on page 9, where Mr. West- 
phal rightly summarizes: 

Presidential practices and precedents not-~- 
withstanding, our congressional system does 
not permit the Executive the same unlimited 
system of freedom in the determination of 
foreign policy that he enjoys in the conduct 
of foreign affairs. 


I think that students of this entire 
problem will agree that Dr. Westphal 
has proven just how effective the Con- 
gress can be if it makes up its legislative 
mind. 

In the historical phases of the commit- 
tee evolution the author has made a bril- 
liant analysis of the material available 
and has picked with an unerring eye for 
value and economy the salient facts of 
committee history. To do this there was 
work to be done and done thoroughly, 
and no scholar ever displayed more labor 
and exhaustive research than has Dr. 
Westphal. 

Many people will learn for the first 
time that the State Department stands 
unique among executive agencies in that 
it makes no annual report to Congress. 
It might be said that this study is a mine 
of other information on the problems of 
the Foreign Affairs Committee. It is and 
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should be on every “must” list if one is 
to thoroughly understand the committee. 

Readers who remember the statement 
of Prof. Edwin S. Corwin, in his timely 
and scholarly, The President—Office 
and Powers, that the executive power 
has an ever available capacity for put- 
ting forth new methods, new instruments 
in a policy in a way not open to the more 
complex and cumbrous agencies of gov- 
ernment, a fact well illustrated by the 
recently contrived “moral embargo” will 
find a splendid background for these pos- 
sibilities in House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

One will most certainly be convinced 
that the Constitution is a bundle of com- 
promises, and that executive powers 
which seemed unrestricted and almost ir- 
responsible have latent congressional 
checks and balances. In reading this 
book you do not feel so discouraged about 
Secretary Seward’s remark on the Presi- 
dency: 

We elect a king for 4 years and give him 
absolute power within certain limits, which, 
after all, he can interpret for himself. 


Capt. A. T. Mahan, in The Interest of 
America in International Conditions, has 
this to say about the attitude of the 
public toward the subject of foreign af- 
fairs: 

A shrewd old Member of Congress is said to 
have expressed, in his advice to one newly 
elected, to avoid service upon a fancy com- 
mittee like that of Foreign Affairs if he 
wished to retain his hold upon his constitu- 
ents, because they cared nothing about inter- 
national questions. 


Yet when one reads Dr. Westphal’s 
bock of the history of the committee, 
and then is able to supplement this with 
the great detail in Perry Belmont’s An 
American Democrat, he will have a 
greater opinion of the possibilities in- 
herent in this great committee. 





What’s Wrong With Congress? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 18, 1942 
dent, last 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. Pres: st 
night I had occasion to discuss the record 
of Congress on the Red Network of the 
National Broadcasting Co. I ask unani- 
mous consent that my address be print- 
ed in the Appendix of the Rrecorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


The freedom we are determined to make 
secure by victory in this war is founded, first 
of all, upon the right of men to govern them- 
selves, that is to say, upon the right of men 
to determine for themselves the character 
and the limits of the authority thet may be 





exercised over them. That 


lative power, rather than the executive or 
judicial, has always been recognized as the 
basis of democracy 

In the United States that power is vested 


in the Congress, a bcdy chosen by the peopie 
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in a manner intended to make it fairly rep- 
resentative of all classes and all areas. From 
Congress and from it alone may come the 
laws for the executive to enforce and the 
courts to interpret. Whenever and wherever 
the lawmaking power passes from the people 
or their freely chosen representatives democ- 
racy perishes That is what has happened 
in Europe and in Asia When we fight 
against the arbitrary leaders who have taken 
the lawmaking power from the people we 
fight to preserve popular government 
APOSTLES OF COLLECTIVISM HERE 


It is not a passing incident of small moment 
that Congress is now under an attack more 
widespread and dishonest than any ever 
launched before It is a symptom of the 
economic and political disease that afflicts the 
whole world The same factors that have 
destroyed parliamentary government abroad 
are operating here The same philosophies 
that have produced dictatorial tyranny in 
Europe and Asia have their spokesmen here. 
If you doubt that the apostles of collectiv- 
ism have been at work here consult the rec- 
ords of the Department of Justice and of 
the Post Office Department and read some of 
the subversive matter we are only now be- 
ginning to exclude from the mails 

I am aware, of course, that few of the cur- 
rent critics of Congress are collectivists. The 
editors and commentators who are pleased to 
regard the Congress as a conglomeration of 
time-serving, petty politicians interested only 
in gaining and holding a job on the public 
pay roll at whatever sacrifice of personal in- 
tegrity and patriotism are, for the most part, 
merely indulging the time-honored and tradi- 


tional American custom of denouncing the 








Governme! Some of them are yielding to 
the effects of taut nerves and high blood 
pressure 
To all tt Membe of Congress are accus- 
tomed. They have taken it in their stride, 
and if t pr it attack were like those of 
the past it could be shrugged off as the others 
have t shrugged off But this 
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uld be rply C l- 
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Important and necessary as is the metro- 
I n point of view, is not the whole 





story of the war effort. In the villages, 
towns, and counties represented here by 
Members of Congress is to be found both 
brain power and patriotic devotion equal to 
that of the national editors who are so ready 
to dismiss the local picture and criticize 
Members of Congress who have the obliga- 
tion to express it. 

By the very nature of their work, the na- 
tional editors are exponents of centralism 
We all know that centralism in business and 
in politics has been the principal cause of 
the crisis in which we are involved. It was 
business centralism that brought about the 
depression. It was political centralism that 
brought about the war. And while it is es- 
sential for the winning of the war that the 
power of the National Government be ex- 
panded, it is equally essential for the preser- 
vation of economic and political independ- 
ence in the future that the expansion shall 
not be so great as to destroy the very basis 
of free society—namely, local economic in- 
dependence. 

Not only are these national commentators 
oblivious sometimes of the needs of the peo- 
ple out through the country, but it must 
also be borne in mind they carry no per- 
sonal or official responsibility for making de- 
cisions. They are solely purveyors of opinion. 
They are observers and critics only, and al- 
though they perform a most valuable func- 
tion, it must not be forgotten that it is much 
easier to express an opinion that this or that 
course should be taken than it is by your 
vote actually to commit your country to a 
particular course. 

The charge against the Congress is gen- 
erally that by reason of selfish and sectional 
concern the legislative body has hampered 
the Executive and impeded the war effort. 
The truth is exactly the reverse. Far from 
impeding preparation for war, the Congress 
has loyally supported the President in his 
foreign policy and has made possible an all- 
out war effort as is possible in a democracy. 

A country such as ours is not geared to war. 
It detests war and is not easily moved to 
take up arms. But when the issue became 
clear the Congress of the United States did 
not hold back, and the fact that today, 
scarcely more than 6 months after Pearl 
Harbor, our fighters are flying or sailing on 


every ocean and battling on every continent 

is as much to the credit of Congress as to 

that of any other branch of the Government 
SOME ACHIEVEMENTS OF CONGRESS 


Let it not be overlooked that it was Repre- 
itative JAMES W. WApsworTH, of New York, 
and Senator Edward H. Burke, of Nebraska, 


who first urged the selective-service law 
Without that law, we would not now be as 
ready as we are. We would not now be able 


to point to a well-trained Army of 3,000,000 
itizen soldiers, and General Marshal! would 
ng of a second front if these 
wo Members of Congress had not, long in 


advance of the Executive, taken the initia- 

















tive when they did. It was this same Rep- 
re itative WADSWoRTH who, on May 16, wrote 
to the editor of a New York daily that he was 
both depressed and amazed at the char- 
acter of t that had been leveled at 
Cc ess was a nameless writer in 
é ation I zine wh last May, patron- 
izingly characterized the author of the Se- 
lective Service Act as able but lazy 
William L. Batt, one of the most efficient 
of the excellent staff D ild Nelson has gath- 
ered about him, announs only 2 weeks ago 
that war production is f ng a shortage of 
gic and critical materi You cannot 
blame Congress for that. As long ago as 1937 
in the House and 1938 i the Senate the 
respective Committe on Military Affairs be- 


gan hearings on the possibility of developing 
lies of these commodities Bills were 
introduced in both Houses by numerous Sen- 
ators and Representatives. On February 28, 


1939, Senator E_pert THomas, of Utah, who 
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had begun urging the accumulation of stock- 
piles as long ago as 1934, brought a favorable 
report to the floor of the Senate .(Rept. No. 
119, 76th Cong., lst sess.). This report dis- 
closes that while the proposal was favored 
in principle by various executive depart- 
ments, nevertheless they all wrote to the 
committees the doleful verdict, “the legisla- 
tion would not be in accord with the finan- 
cial program of the President.” 

Whatever may have been the reason for 
this adverse action, the bill became law on 
June 7, 1939, more than 3 years ago. Con- 
gress did its part and the shortages of rubber, 
tin, chromium, etc., cannot be charged to the 
legislative branch. 

It was on July 30, 1941, about 11 months 
ago, that Congress authorized the construc- 
tion of pipe lines to defense areas as a war 
measure. It was only last week that the 
executive took the first step toward the con- 
struction of a pipe line from Texas to Illi- 
nois. Meanwhile, the use of railroad tank 
cars for transporting petroleum was more 
than quadrupled and a reduction of freight 
rates was promoted by the studies of a Sen- 
ate committee. 

The record is clear. The Nation would 
have plenty of rubber and there would be no 
prospect of Nation-wide gasoline rationing 
with its threat to the war effort and to civil- 
ian industry alike if the authority which the 
Congress gave years ago had been used. 

Mr. Frederic A. Delano, Chairman of the 
National Resources Planning Board, left for 
Canada last week to investigate the facts 
with respect to the Alaska highway. Work 
on this road began in March 1942, less than 3 
months ago. Congress gave the authority to 
build the road 4 years ago by the act of 
May 31, 1938, and extended it by the act of 
June 11, 1940. 

With respect to the building of the Navy 
and the expansion of air power, Congress for 
years has been ahead of the departments. 
While the admirals were still talking in terms 
of battleships, Congress was talking of an air 
force. 

While the War Department was holding 
back, even with the world aflame, Congress 
was providing enlarged appropriations for 
aviation. Seven years ago, Congress enacted 
the Thomas-Wilcox air base bill to authorize 
the construction of six Army air bases. Only 
two of them were built before the crisis was 
upon us 

All this was done without regard for sec- 
tionalism or selfish interest. Before Pearl 
Harbor, the President, with clarity of vision, 
saw what was coming and prepared as rapidly 
as public opinion would allow. In every step 
he was sustained by the Congress. All the 
power and all the money he sought were 
granted. Since Pearl Harbor, there has not 
been even a sign of division. 

WHAT ARE THE GROUNDS OF CRITICISM? 

What, then is the ground of criticism? 
The Congress has rudely ventured to call 
busy agency executives before its committees 
to tell about the progress of the war effort. 
These executives have plenty of time to make 
speeches on the radio, to have their pictures 
taken for the newsreels, to take advantage of 
all the modern avenues of publicity, includ- 
ing the distribution of reams of press re- 
leases, but it is somewhat annoying, we are 
told, to talk to Congress. True, the execu- 
tives themselves do not make this complaint. 
It is made by the critics of Congress, but 
the record I have just recited demonstrates 
that delay and ineptitude in the accumula- 
tion of necessary war stock piles, in the build- 
ing of military roads, in the expansion of 
the Army and the Navy might indeed have 
been decreased if there had been more rather 
than fewer hearings 

Committees in Congress like the Truman 
committee in the Senate, the Vinson com- 
mittee in the House, the Appropriations Come 
mittees of both Houses, the Byrd joint com- 
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mittee on nonessential expenditures, have 
been tremendously effective in reducing in- 
eficiency and waste. Hundreds of millions of 
dollars of unwarranted profits under improvi- 
dent contracts have been recovered or pre- 
vented by the work of these committees. 
The production of aluminum and other war 
materials has been stimulated, the executive 
agencies have been kept on their toes and 
the war effort has been immeasurably ad- 
vanced because Congress, your Congress, has 
been on the job. 

What other ground of criticism is there? 
The Congress did not force the hand of the 
President and provoke domestic disunity on 
the labor issue in the face of the war. It 
has refused to abandon the farmer and the 
little businessman to execution on the judg- 
ment of the centralizers. It has upon oc- 
casion concerned itself with patronage. 

On the first score, the fact that American 
planes were battering the Japs in New Guinea 
and the Coral Sea in May, victoriously turn- 
ing back the Japanese Navy at Midway on 
June 7 and fiying over the Black Sea on June 
13 and over the Mediterranean this week is 
proof of the wisdom of the President’s policy 
and of the restraint of Congress in yielding 
to him. Far better that planes and tanks 
and guns are being made available in an ever- 
swelling stream for our armies and those of 
our Allies than that we should be tearing 
ourselves asunder at home by labor strife. 

As to agriculture and little business, the 
fact is that the metropolitan point of view 
reflected by some editors and commentators, 
does not seem to comprehend that the de- 
struction of free enterprise on the farm ard 
in the little shop is creating an American pro- 
letariat. Congress, representing all the peo- 
ple and all the States, as it does, understands 
the situation much more clearly than the in- 
tellectuals on the national scene with whom 
economic theory is often more potent than 
hard fact 

Patronage? Here again we find the mo- 
tives and purposes of Congress misrepre- 
sented and assailed. For every act and 
thought of a legislator the meanest and most 
selfish motives are alleged, particularly in the 
field of appointments to public office. Yet 
the fact is that Congress has voluntari 
rendered most of its power over the | 
Confirmation of Army and Navy offi 
example, a constitutional funct 
enate, has for years been the pure 
The Senate has permitted the J 
and the Navy to make their own selec 
and their own promotions 

For more than half a century the selection 
of postmasters was frankly regarded as a 
function of the partisan political machine. 
In 1938, Congress extended the civil-service 
law to the appointment of postmasters. The 
Ramspeck bill a little later brought a new 
army of Federal officeholders under civil 
service. All this is forgotten, however, when 
the critics come to the defense of a bureau 
against the Congress. 

In such a case the bureau chief is absolved 
from all the frailties of human nature. He 
has no relatives, no friends, no favorites. 
He becomes an official of chilled steel with 
no thought except for the public welfare, but 
if a Congressman finds that the power of a 
bureau is being improvidently exercised in 
his district and ventures to protest then he 
must be pictured as a party hack whose only 
aim “is to debase the public service.” 

Holding back nothing from the war effort, 
sometimes even taking the initiative, the 
Congress has cooperated fully with the Presi- 
dent. It has given the war leaders every- 
thing they have asked and has repeatedly 
urged them to broaden their vision and 
hasten their action. 

Mindful of the many difficult problems 
arising from our disturbed economy, the 
Congress has cooperated also on the domestic 
scene, with surprisingly little personal or 
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partisan bickering. Of course, it has not 
been perfect. It is not made up of supermen. 
It has its weaknesses and its failings, but I 
do not hesitate to say that no Congress in 
history has worked more diligently and more 
continuously than this. 

CONGRESS REPRESENTS THE PUBLIC 

Congress represents the public to whom it 
owes the duty to listen to the innumerable 
pleas of the people back home, who are 
patriotically willing to make every necessary 
sacrifice to win the war, but who are entitled 
to know that no unnecessary sacrifices are 
demanded of them by the avoidable mistakes 
of central authority. 

The rubber turmoil is acase in point. The 
request by Members of Congress for facts 
before national gas rationing is ordered is 
concerned least of all with the protection of 
constituents from the mere inconvenience 
of limited gasoline. It should not require 
too much imagination for anyone to realize 
that a great industry is in peril, unemploy- 
ment threatened, and a great source of State 
and Feder: revenue placed in danger if the 
consumption of gasoline should be unneces- 
sarily decreased, but intelligent writers, fail- 
ing to grasp the whole problem, have un- 
intelligently characterized the congressional 
demand for facts as a selfish unwillingness 
to share sacrifice for the war 

These Members of Congress are your peo- 
ple. They are chosen by you and they speak 
for you. If they are less able or industrious 
than they ought to be, change them. You 
can change them, for they must go to you 
for their commissions. But don’t let any- 
bedy undermine your faith in the Congress 
as an institution, for only the Congress of 
the United States stands between the people 
of the country and an all-powerful centra 
government 

State lines disappeared long since in busi- 
ness and national economic power was con- 
centrated in New York. To break that hold 
upon the economic life of the Nation, we 
turned to Washington and we substituted 


yovernment power for private economic 
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power. Congress has tried to keep that power 
in check. Most executive officers likewise 
have wanted to keep it responsive to the peo- 
ple. In and out of Government, our people 
still believe in popular government, but the 
central power was never stronger in America 


than it today. 

Without the Congress, or with a Congress 
which, because of ill-timed and ill-considered 
attacks such as are now being made upon it, 
shall become a weak and timid appendix to 
bureaucracy, we stand in danger here of the 
complete loss to central authority of the 
economic and political power which is the 
very heart of democracy. 








Review of the Book, Victory Through 
Air Power, By Maj. A. P. de Seversky 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. BENNETT CHAMP CLARK 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 18, 1942 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp a 
very able review, by Maj. Gen. William 
Rivers, United States Army, retired, of 
the remarkable book, Victory Through 
Air Power, written by Maj. Alexander P. 
de Seversky. 
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There being no objection, the review 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Maj. Alexander P. de Seversky’s thorough 
and timely book is the best study of this im- 
portant subject we have had. De Seversky’s 
conclusions are sound. The future safety and 
existence of the United States dep son our 
understanding of modern air rf, as De 
Seversky states. The author alains that 
success on land or sea is possible only by the 
use of teamwork, the airplane-naval ship 
team or the airplane-ground troops team. 
Also that success demands contr 
over the theater of operations 
important operations cf war since 
was being prepared illustrate the soundness 
of De Seversky’s views. 

Major de Seversky argues, and I am con- 
vinced that he is correct, that ou t 
can be built up most efiectiv« 
force is released from control by the 
armed services. The great new flying 
now being constructed should be a single, 
homogeneous, separate United States air 
corps. It should have its own regulations for 
training, promotion, pay, and retirement. 
Major de Seversky wants the President to ap- 
point a Secretary of Aviation, but probably i 
would be better to have a Secretary of Defense 
who would bé in charge of three coequal 
forces—the Army, the Navy, and the Air Corps 
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Each of these could be placed under an as- 
sistant civilian secretary of defer 2 
President would then have to consult i 
Only one Cabinet member; and the central- 











ized direction would lead to greater u of 
action 

Chief among objections to our having in 
the Cabinet a Secretary of Defense are that 
unity of command would |! damaged and 
that the Secretary of D V ih a 
large staff. Unity of command | 1, I be- 
lieve, be improved. The Secret Defeé 
would command the three coequal Serv - 
Army, Navy, and the United Sta Air Corps. 
Each of these has a large st I ; j 
of Defense would need o 

There is the objection that I y m 
proposed would take from the Navy the « 
trol of its aviation group. I ' say that 
the parts of the United St Air ¢ s which 
are to go to war with the Navy and the Arr 
would be with those Oo rvik t > 
in peace, and under the orde of t Navy 
and the Army all the time in pea for 
training and indoctrinati 

The Secretary of Defe1 would be in close 
contact with the President He would aid 
the Commander in Chief in inspecting in 
order to determine the efficiency and relative 
progress of the three-armed defe1 brs Be 
This is done in about 20 nation The un- 


partisan judgment of the Secretary of Dee 
fense would be of great aid to the Congress. 

A small National Defense College should 
be authorized by Congress under the Secre- 
tary of Defense. The students would be a 
limited number of officers of the Army, N 








and the Air Corps. They should be selected 
men—to include the officers who have the 
keenest strategic brains in the « itry. A 
few civilians from other Government depart- 
ments should also be selected to attend the 
Defense College. The instructors of the Col- 
lege would in reality be available to the 
Secretary of Defense as a staff, advisers, in 
the conduct of war operati of the Army, 
Navy, and Air and other for 

The placing of a Secretary of Defense i he 
Cabinet would reduce the number of Cabinet 
Members by one. Such a Secretary of De- 


fense in control of the procurem 





and shipment to the armed forces in many 
parts of the world of supplies would make for 
less expenditure of the funds of the country. 

I doubt that anyone has ever computed the 
present duplication in our expe! f 
the public funds. Naturally there is under 
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the present system great duplication in the 
expenditure of the public moneys. There 
are two great hospitals, one for the Navy and 
one for the Army, near each other, in the 
District of Columbia; an Army and a Navy 
airfield at Washington separated by a wire 
fence; many air-training fields all over the 
United States; duplicate warehouses and 
piers and other activities at many ports and 
other places. 

General Rivers does not know de Seversky— 
never saw him. General Rivers has no inter- 
est in De Seversky’s book, save that General 
Rivers igs convinced that the book, Victory 
Through Air Power, should revolutionize 
thought in the public mind and in the Con- 
gress about the power of modern air forces. 

The capture of Norway and of Crete by 
German air power against British control of 
all the adjacent seas by her mighty sea power 
which “rules the waves” marked the most 
ng event in warfare since Genghis Khan 
made the first use of gunpowder in the fif- 
teenth century 

I inject here what is the tragedy of the 
splendid American armies—the failure to use 
selection for promoting officers in peacetime 
All the the world select officers for 
promotion in their navies in both peace and 
war. Our Army, however, uses selection only 
in war or during preparation for an imme- 
diate war. In peace our Army officers are 
promoted by routine seniority. No effort is 
made to select the more efficient officer near 
the top of a grade when a vacancy occurs in 
the next higher grade. The officer at the top 
of the lower grade goes up automatically. 
This system is grossly unfair to the taxpayers 





navies of 





and most unjust to superior-quality officers 
near the top when average officers at the top 
are promoted by senio! 

JUNE 9, 1942 





The Record of Congress on National 
Defense 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. JOSEPH F. GUFFEY 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
UNITED STATES 


18, 1942 


IN THE SENATE OF 
Thursday, June 
Mr. GUFFEY. My. President, I ask 


unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorRD a very in- 
teresting article by Mr. Gould Lincoln 
entitled “Congress’ Record for National 
Defense Gives the Lie to Its Many 
Critics,” published in the Washington 
Evening Star of Thursday, June 18, 1942. 
Mr. Lincoln is known by most of us. here. 


THE 


He is here every day. He is not a wan- 
dering minstrel singing a song of hate 
from a different location every night. 


There being no objection, the article 


* + ) rT? t 

Mw ordered to be printed in the Recorp 
; } * 
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‘THE POLITICAL MILL—CONGRESS’ RECORD FOR 
NATIONAL DEFENSE GIVES THE LIE 1 Its 
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advocates of strongly centralized economic 
and Government forces. 

Particularly did Senator O’MAHONEY take 
pains to show—correctly—that the Congress, 
far from being a laggard in the preparation 
of national defense and in making provision 
for the conduct of the war, has taken the 
lead. The record disclosed by Senator 
O’MAHONEY is certainly enlightening to any 
who may not have followed the course of 
events. He gave credit to two Members of 
Congress, Representative JAMES W. WapDs- 
WworTH, Of New York, and former Senator 
Edward R. Burke, of Nebraska, for taking the 
lead in the fight for the enactment of the 
Selective Service Act. “Without that law, Sen- 
ator O’MAHONEY pointed out, “we would not 
now be able to point to a well-trained Army 
of 3,000,000 citizen soldiers, and General 
Marshall would not now be talking of a sec- 
ond front.” This would not be possible, he 
said, if these two Members of Congress had 
not taken the initiative long in advance of 
the Executive 

STRATEGIC MATERIALS 

War production, Senator O’MAHONEY con- 
tinued, today faces a shortage of strategic 
and critical materials, and quoted William 
L. Batt, of the War Production Board, as au- 
thority for the statement. Congress, he in- 
sisted, is in no way to blame for that un- 
fortunate situation. As far back as 1937 and 
1938 the Military Affairs Committees of the 
House and the Senate began work on legisla- 
tion to develop stock piles of these essential 
materials, including rubber—now the Na- 
tion's No. 1 problem outside of the war it- 
self—tin and chromium. In February 1939 
Senator THomas of Utah brought in a report 
on a favorable bill, but at the same time dis- 
closed that the War, Navy, Commerce, and 
Treasury Departments had all written to the 
committee a doleful verdict to the effect that 
the legislation would not be in accord with 
the financial program of the President. 
Nevertheless, Congress put through the bill 
and it became law in June 1939. The failure 
to develop the needed stock piles certainly 
cannot be charged up to Congress. 

Then there is the matter of pipe lines, 

hich would have been so valuable today to 
> east coast of this country, which suffers 

















from a shortage oil and gasoline. Was 
Congress to blame for the failure to con- 
struct these pipe line:? It was not. Abouta 
year ago it authorized the construction of 
pipe lines to defense areas as a war measure 
It was only last week the construction of 
one pipe line, f ex to Illinois, was 
finally authorized 

“The record is clear,” id Senator O’Ma- 
HONEY. “The Nation would have had plenty 
f rubber, and there would be no talk of gaso- 
line rationi day, if the authority given 
years ago by Cong! had been used.” 

Four years » Congre rave authority to 


construct an Alaska hi 
road was begun only < o. It might 
] I 1 completed and } for vital use 
in lonal defense today. Again, there was 
no fault of Col 


Werk on this 





7ress 








Seven years ago Congress authorized the 
construction of six Army air bases, and only 
two of them were built before the crisis was 
upon u Senat O'MAHONEY pointed out, 
t that the Congress had been favorable to 
the expansion of tl ai rvice while the 
admirals were still talking in terms of battle- 
hips 

And now, accordil Senator O’Ma- 
HH nd Congress is 
k ng criticizec I pelore lts commit- 

es busy agency executi' to tell about 

ep I of the v I 1 and the war 
elf. These executiv have plenty of time 
nake speeches and 1 idresses, to have 
their pictures tak vs reels, to prepare 
pre releases, et but it n t annoy- 
iz V e tol talk I That 
kin criticism particularly ridicu- 
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lous, especially in view of the benefits which 
have already accrued from investigations con- 
ducted by the Truman committee of the 
Senate and the Naval and Military Affairs 
Committees of the House, all of which have 
brought to light inexcusable delays in the 
progress of the program and been responsible 
for remedying the situation. The Byrd com- 
mittee on nonessential spending has helped 
to halt waste and excessive spending. Hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars have been saved 
to the taxpayers. 
NECESSARY TO FREEDOM 


What more is needed to vindicate Congress 
than a mere recital of these facts? The Con- 
gress has been on its toes to grant the 
requests made upon it by the Executive for 
billions upon billions of dollars for the prose- 
cution of the war. Not a dollar for this pur- 
pose has been denied. 

In the light of the record made, it seems 
rather childish to attack Congress as a blight 
upon the Nation because it voted pensions for 
its Members, or because, forsooth, some 300 
of its Members accepted the X gasoline- 
rationing cards. 

Senator O’MaHONeEY stressed the fact in a 
democracy in any free nation the legislative 
power has been recognized as the basis of the 
people’s freedom, rather than the executive 
or the judicial. Legislative bodies have been 
wiped away or made impotent in every dicta- 
torial form of government—as they have in 
Nazi Germany and Fascist Italy today. The 
Wyoming Senator warned that if, because of 
ill-timed criticism and attacks, Congress shall 
be weakened and become merely a timid 
appendix to bureaucracy, we stand in danger 
here of the complete loss to central authority 
of the economic and political power which is 
the very heart of democracy. 

If the personnel of the Congress is not to 
the liking of the people, the people may 
choose others. That is always their privilege. 
But to tear down the power of the legislative 
would be ruinous. 





Birthday Celebration of the Annuity 
League 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 18, 1942 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, I ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the Appendix of the REcorp an 
address I delivered on June 11 at the 
annual celebration of the Annuity 
League in the Rainbow Ballroom in Den- 
ver. Because of the activities of this 
league, Colorado stands at the forefront 
of all the States, except California, in 
pension matters. I wish that every State 
in the Union might have an Annuity 
League. That is my real reason for ask- 
ing that my address be made available to 
the general public. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rec- 
ORD, as follows: 

It is a privilege to be 
annual celebration and 
and to have asmall part init. I am enjoying 
a few hours away from busy Washington. 
The work in the Capital City is exceedingly 
heavy and difficult in these days of momen- 


present at this 
birthday ceremony 
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tous decisions, but it is vital for those deeply 
engrossed in the affairs of the Nation to rub 
shoulders occasionally with and gain the 
viewpoint of those whom we represent in 
Washington. Too much Washington and too 
little direct contact with the people is far 
from wholesome. It must be remembered 
that Congress as an institution in its truest 
sense is the people. The two should strive 
to ever remain very close. The Congress as 
an institution and the people should never 
permit any misunderstanding to develop 
between them. Able, sincere representation 
on the part of Members of Congress requires 
the finest spirit of cooperation with the peo- 
ple. Members of Congress and Congress as a 
whole make mistakes and should be called to 
strict account for them, but Congress as an 
institution should be defended with our lives, 
for it is the bulwark of our liberties. Con- 
gress is your agent and your servant. May 
that evil day never come, but if a serious 
effort be made to overthrow or change the 
form of this, the best government yet devised 
by man, the first blow will be struck at Con- 
gress. Enemies within and without know 
that fact all too well. 

Every businessman realizes the necessity for 
keeping books and checking his assets and 
liabilities with religious regularity. If it be 
important to keep books on monetary mat- 
ters, how much more important it is to keep 
books on the expenditure of time. Humanity 
keeps its books on the recorded pages of his- 
tory and anticipates the future on the basis 
of what has gone on before. 

A birthday, representing a 12-month mile- 
stone, affords a perfectly natural opportunity 
for looking backward and looking forward. 
Men openly and brazenly, and women more 
secretly and demurely, take proper stock of 
birthdays, count the achievements and lay 
plans for the year ahead. A birthday should 
be both a reckoning day and a planning day. 
Tonight your organization is looking back 
upon 7 years of hard work in a great cause— 
the cause of humanity. It is counting its 
achievements and appraising the service it 
has rendered and now is planning an even 
greater service for the future. The biblical 
span of 7 years since the birth of the Annuity 
League have included moments of ecstasy 
that spring from victory and moments of 
gratification that come with worth-while 
accomplishment, but these 7 years have not 
all been a bed of roses. There has been bitter 
attack and even persecution. Outside 
groups, for reasons best known to them- 
selves, have indulged in misrepresentation 
and violent antagonism. A few within 
the organization, and it has been an infini- 
tesimal few, have misunderstood, but on the 
other hand there has been such splendid 
loyalty and understanding of the vital issues 
on the part of thousands of informed Colo- 
rado citizens, that there have been pounds of 
joy where there have been ounces of sorrow. 

Your organization during its short life 
span, by forward looking thoughts and ac- 
tions, has made an enviable record in th 
war that it has waged against the misfor 
tune and despair, which has relentlessly 
pursued and tormented the lives of men and 
women whose only crime has been that they 
have lived long and given freely. Your ef- 
forts to secure them against conditions with 
which no man standing alone could cope have 
brought tangible results that are appreciated 
by all men. Your leadership has been alert 
and courageous and your publication has 
kept you correctly informed. Very largely 
through your efforts, Colorado stands in the 
front ranks of those States in this Nation 
who have made a beginning in an effort to 
banish degrading squalor and poverty in the 
old-age groups. You have not pretended that 
by making a minimum provision for the 
aged you have produced a cure-all for all 
of our social and economic problems, Our 
disease of chronic, industrial indigestion is 
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too aggravated and involved to be relieved 
by any single approach. Your effort was 
rather to relieve a little of the tragedy of old- 
age destitution now without waiting in- 
definitely for the economic adjustment which 
a machine age of mass production will ulti- 
mately make necessary. The demands of 
the times are so pressing that a little now is 
more vital than the hope of much in the 
Utopia hovering some distance in the un- 
certain future. 

I need not say to you that your beloved 
Nation, united in an unbreakable compact 
with other liberty-loving nations and peoples, 
is in a death struggle to determine whether 
or not voluntary cooperation among men 
shall perish. I need not say to you that the 
Axis Powers would destroy free enterprises 
and voluntary cooperation and substitute 
therefor the damnable philosophy of “Woe 
unto the weak.” Persons interested in sick 
and old-age security long ago rejected the 
Hitler philosophy that might makes right. 
Your group as much as any other group 
understands the issues involved in this war. 
You know full well that the one great ob- 
jective to win this war speedily and com- 
pletely. The titanic struggle in which we 
are engaged will determire whether or not 
government of the people, by the people, and 
for the people shall, or shall not, perish from 
the earth 

The effort to preserve the governmental 
principles so valiantly espoused by Lincoln 
and Jefferson absor’s the national inter- 
est. It overshadows every other cause. It 
is the first and foremost order of business, 
and I am sure that in this audience none 
will be found who would for one moment 
project any thought or action which would 
in the least degree detract from the efficiency 
and thoroughness of our total war effort 

We must, however, be on guard in our 
enthusiastic and determined effort to bring 
victory for American arms and ideals on the 
world-wide battle front est we unneces- 
sarily move a backward step and completely 
lose sight of the necessity for preserving 
the gains made in the general progress of 
the people toward a practical application of 
the four freedoms—freedom of expression, 
freedom of religious worship, freedom from 
fear, and freedom from want. 

All progress already made by our people 
toward the attainments of security against 
pestilence, sickness, and famine with respect 
to the sick, aged, and helpless can and must 
be preserved. The war effort, to be entirely 
cecessful, need not be the means by which 
the ideal of freedom from want shall be lost 
to the people. The grim struggle in which 
our country is engaged will of necessity have 
its effect upon your activity, just as it has 
and will continue to place its burdens and 
responsibilities upon all other citizens 
These burdens and responsibilities will be 
carried by our people with a sense of pride— 
and with each trial our strength will be re- 
newed and immeasurably increased 

One cannot predict with any degree of ac- 
curacy the exact economic conditions which 
will be presented upon the accomplishment 
of our aims in this war—neither can we know 
at this time just how our social problems 
will be solved as they shall then ap} 
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Certain it is, however, that old-age pen- 


sions will have a definite place in our post- 
war economy. There may be changes and 
improvements in pension f ulas Cer- 


tainly attempts will be made to bring about 
improvement in our treament of the whole 
subject of pensions in the post-war period. 
Whether or not changes and betterments do 
come about may depend upon your own 
ability to place before the people of the State 
and Nation, in your own way, the facts and 
experiences which will demonstrate the wis- 
dom of an equitable and liberal attitude to- 
ward the problem. You cannot depend on 
other forces to do this for you. You must be 
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in a position to do it yourself, for if the job 
is done you will do it. 

In this country, at least for some time to 
come, there will be a Federal dual system 
of old-age security. The two pension meth- 
ods that make up this dual system are com- 
monly known as the contributory system and 
the noncontributory system. They were cre- 
ated by the Social Security Act in 1935. 

Under the contributory system workers and 
employers make small contributions toward 
the workers’ ultimate retirement. n this 
system the several States have no part. It 
is strictly an undertaking of the Federal 
Government. This contributory system can- 
not and was not designed or intended to 
deal with the present need of the present 
aged. Only the noncontributory system can 
serve to meet the problems of the present 
aged. In this field the laws of the States 
very largely determine what shall be done 
within the several States. 

The United States Government, in order 
to encourage all the States to do what you 
have done in Colorado, has offered to fur- 
nish funds to the States for the payment of 
old-age pension by the States, if the States 
would match these funds 
will pay $20 per month per person if the 
States y a like sum. Under Colorado law 
the $ pensi program actually in\ S 
average cash expenditure of only $40, since 
the average deduction on account of inde- 
pendent income amounts to $5 per month 
per person. Thus it will be seen that the 
Init States Government has encouraged 
to do that which Colorado has 
done. At least for the duration the war has 
stopped Federal pension planning and devel- 
opment. The fact that Colorado has placed 
tself in line with the liberal matching pro- 
gram outlined by the Congress speaks w 
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for Colorado vision and the thought and 
study which your leadership has given to the 
subject The provisions ‘which you have 
written into the basic law of the State has 
fitted into the Federal plan like a glov n 
the hand 

It is very apparent that the u 1 
point has been reached i1 I I 
of per ners are concerned drawing benefits 
under the noncont tory i As the 
years pass, the strictly Feceral contributor 
ystem will pick up mcve anc more of the 
load, with a corresponding decr the 
financial hurden upon the State If the 
dual system continues, in time the major 
pension burden will be borne by the con- 
tributory system, without State partic - 
tion. It cannot, however, and will not han- 
dle the entire load, because it is not possible 
to bring all persons into tt contribu y 
system 

Whether or not the dual system now in 
effect is the proper lution of the problem 
is a debatable question. I am } y 
inclined to the view that the United St 5 
should have an old-age pension law vy h 
treats all the aged citizens alike, no n ter 
where they live. I see no ju ‘e in dis- 
criminating against an xed cit zen of e 
United States who lives in Arka 
him a pension of $4 per month while pa z 
$20 per month to a citizen of California or 
Colorado 

I have worked and will continue to strive 
for a Federal old-age pension law which will 
be adequate for the needs of our p e 
throughout the whole United States, with € 
added provision that the States, subdivi 3 
of the States, employees and employers may 
supplement it in whatever amou they 
choose without Federal int I I'm 
sure I shall have and shall r 1 your sup- 
port in this endeavor. Ho I the 
present, we must work with the t 1ich 


we have, and the tools available to us have 
been provided by the Social Security Act 

In the controversies which can be seen on 
the horizon of the future su will come, 
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as in the past, behind honest organization 
and a sincere and conscientious leadership. 
I am not one of those who believe that only 
the powerful forces of the country should be 
organized. The weak need organization far 
more than the strong. It is one of the fun- 
damental rights of all citizens and all groups 
to organize their resources and engage freely 
in the forum of public opinion for approval 
of their ideas 

Just as long as your program for human 
betterment is reasonable and intelligent and 
consistent with the principles of true Amer- 
icanism, you will meet with success in keeping 
public opinion on your side. 





Collection of Scrap Rubber 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOSH LEE 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 18, 1942 


Mr. LEE. Mr. President, recently I 
prepared a speech for broadcasting by 
transcription on the scrap-rubber collec- 
tion campaign. I ask unanimous con- 
sent that that speech be printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorRD. 

There being no objection, the speech 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


My friends and home folks, I want to talk 
to you about the rubber campaign 

When it was first proposed that the Gov- 
ernment should ration gasoline over all the 
United States in order to save rubber, I 
earnestly urged President Roosevelt, Vice 
President Wall: Donald Nelson, and Leon 
Henderso1 before they took such a 
drastic they first collect all the 


the United States 
n rther than that and assured 
them that if it were made plain to the people 











of tl 10W desperately we need rub- 
ber production, that they would 
br pile it up in the streets of 
every t ity in the United States. 
Other Senators and Congressmen made 
similar recommendations 
The President has taken us at our word. 
He has explained the need for rubber and 
urg us Tt bring ll 
The next day after President Roosevelt 
poke ¢ é ibb tion, I heard a 
work rm ly thing that he 
didi } i bber campaign was 
that he didn’t want to sell it, he wanted to 
it. In‘ r words, that was his way of 
€x] y } full willingness to do his part 
j ringing ubber 
I my ! that in every town and com- 
munity in the whole United States, but par- 
ly I own State of Oklahoma, that 
) e} station will be established 
where people who don’t want to sell their 
rubber can deposit it in order that it may be 
v n the | day of the campaign 
and sold the Government. Then the money 
which brings could be given to the Red 
Cr Salvat rmy, the boys’ “smokes” 
fund, o1 me other worth-while cause 
Churches, Sunday school classes, clubs, or 
y < roup uld sponsor a rubber-col- 
lecting paign and turn the funds over to 





their organization 

If such a program as this is worked out in 
each community whereby people can donate 
rubber rather than sell it, I believe that 
every person will take part in this campaign. 
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It would be a wonderful thing to see busi- 
ness and professional men and women going 
down the alleys hunting for rubber, digging 
it out of their cellars, rummaging through 
their attics for this precious material—rubber. 

It would be a wonderful thing to see the 
farmer and his family walking over their farm 
looking in every conceivable place for rubber 
and then on their next trip to town bringing 
in their contribution of this precious material. 

Now let me give you a little first-hand in- 
formation on the actual need forrubber. Not 
long ago Mr. Patterson, the Assistant Sec- 
retary of War, was before the Senate Military 
Affairs Committee, of which I am a member. 
He told us that because of the lack of rubber, 
the War Department was going to stop put- 
ting rubber on the treads of the tanks. I 
asked him this question: 

“Mr. Secretary, what will be the result of 
leaving the rubber off of the tanks?” 

He said that it will increase the vibration 
and make it that much harder on the boys 
inside of that tank 

“What else will it do, Mr. Secretary?” I 
asked. 

He said that it will increase the noise and 
that that makes it harder on the nerves of 
the boys that must operate those tanks. 

“You mean, Mr. Secretary, that the rubber 
situation is so desperate right now that this 
is necessary?” 

“Yes,” he answered. “I cannot make it 
strong enough. The rubber situation is des- 
perate.” Thus testified the Assistant Secre- 
tary of War 

Furthermore, Vice President Wallace told 
me that the speed of the tanks is cut down 
by not having this rubber on them 

And so, my friends, knowing this situa- 
tion and knowing you as I believe I do, I told 
these men that if this situation were ex- 
plained to you that you would bring in the 
scrap rubber first and then, if that isn’t 
enough, I even went so far as to assure them 
that we would jack up our cars and take the 
tires off and bring them in 

Because we are determined, so help us 
God, that our boys shall not want for a single 
thing that is within our power to furnish 
them 

Therefore, I earnestly urge that you bring 
in every ounce of scrap rubber that can be 
found, because your Government needs it 
now 

I thank you 





International Cooperation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 18, 1942 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. Pres- 
ident, on June 8 last I delivered a com- 
mencement-day address at the graduat- 
ing exercises of the Pueblo Junior Col- 
lege on the subject, International Cooper- 
ation. Because of the importance of 








international cooperation at this time, I 
ask that the address be printed in the 
Appendix of the Rrecorp 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Madam President, members of the college 
board, members of the faculty, graduating 
class, undergraduates, and friends of the 
college: I have travelled far to be with you | 





today, but it is well worth the trip. Nothing 
is quite so inspiring and nothing is quite so 
reassuring as a graduating ceremony and a 
graduating class. The lofty ideals and in- 
telligence graduates display; the enthusiasm 
and eagerness; the ambition and determina- 
tion; the self-imposed discipline and re- 
straint; the poise and self-assurance; the 
loyalty and devotion to parents, God, and 
country, are most heartening to those of us 
who have been living close to a world on fire. 

Pueblo Junior College graduating class, 
may I join your parents, the faculty, the 
undergraduates, and the State of Colorado, 
in offering my hearty congratulations today 
for your privilege, earned by hard work and 
perseverance, to occupy a place in America’s 
exalted parade of caps and gowns. You have 
my most sincere best wishes for a useful and 
happy life, and make sure that if your lives 
are useful, they will be happy. 

All over this free land of ours, from Maine 
to California, from Canada to Mexico, hun- 
dreds of thousands of fine young people have 
come out of our grade and high schools, 
junior colleges, colleges, and universities 
bearing coveted diplomas, ready and well- 
prepared to take up life’s problems in deadly 
earnest. 

The present generation of young people in 
America is better equipped to deal with the 
problems of life than any previous genera- 
tion. And well it is, for at the throttle never 
was a steadier hand needed to guide a bitterly 
confused world since that evil day Adam 
helped himself to the forbidden fruit. 

In a world filled with striking paradoxes, 
teachers, preachers, and commencement-day 
speakers have much to talk about. World- 
wide human interest happenings grip our at- 
tention. We are treated daily to an unbe- 
lievable panorama of brutal selfishness and 
inspired sacrifice, bad neighborliness, and 
good neighborliness, debased cruelty, and 
gracious mercy, vicious persecution, and 
bountiful compassion, vengeful retaliation, 
and broad-minded forgiveness, viclent wrath 
and gentle patience, bitter sorrow and unre- 
strained joy, unadulterated greed and gener- 
ous sacrifice. Truly the world today is filled 
with strange paradoxes. It resembles a field 
in the country into which searchers may 
stroll and find either poisonous snakes or 
fragrant flowers. Speakers and graduating 
classes who devote themselves to human-in- 
terest thinking are having their baskets filled 
these days. 

It is popular to say and think that the 
generation just ahead has failed. It is popu- 
lar to charge us with the mess the world is 
in. Perhaps we are responsible but we have 
an alibi which you will need to offer tco unless 
you take heed. We found ourselves in a 
world making scientific progress by leaps and 
bounds but with the spiritual world in a 
tail spin and it is still in a tail spin, and it 
will remain in a tail spin unless you do 
something about it. Science can be either a 
great boon to mankind or a Frankenstein that 
will destroy him. When science forms a 
partnership with agnosticism a blood bath is 
inevitable for the whole civilized world. If 
science develops more rapidly than religious 
understanding, watch out. 

We are living in a time when mankind’s 
most important history is being lived but we 
are so close to it and it seems so common- 
place that I doubt that we comprehend its 
significant aspects. Day by day we are mak- 
ing vital history, but a working knowledge of 
past history is essential to a correct inter- 
pretation of what is happening in the world 
today. If I had my way no one would re- 
ceive a diploma from college or even from 
high school without a thorough grasp of 
world history and an intimate knowledge of 
United States history. I would go further. 
Voting in this democracy is serious business. 
If I had my way a poll tax as a requisite for 
voting would be abolished everywhere as 
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would age 21. I would make a broad concep- 
tion of American history the sole test for 
voting. I would let boys and girls of any 
age vote when they had acquired such a 
qualification and I would deny the ballot to 
all persons without a comprehensive knowl- 
edge of American history. That’s how im- 
portant I deem history. 

To attempt to settle the affairs of the world 
by brutal war without being guided by the 
signposts of history is Hitler’s tragic mis- 
take. Because he ignored the very lessons he 
might have taken from the history of Na- 
poleon, Kaiser Wilhelm, and countless other 
international bandits we are in the midst of 
a war in which everything his people possess 
as well as ours is at stake. Our liberties, our 
culture, our personal opportunities, our prop- 
erty, yea even our very lives hang in the 
balance. 

Every one of us in his own way must get 
into this struggle with whatever contribution 
he can make. I believe with all my heart 
with Joe Louis that we are on God’s side in 
this war, and that it must be fought and 
won on that basis. The important other 
thing is to be determined to remain on God’s 
side in the peace which is to follow this 
cruel and bloody conflict. One’s responsi- 
bilities in peace and in war is in direct ratio 
to his capacity. The responsibilities of the 
members of this graduating class have in- 
creased greatly because of this day’s cere- 
mony. 

You have studied hard and learned much, 
but the most valuable thing you have learned 
did not come out of your textbooks, because 
it was never in those textbooks. The most 
valuable thing the schools of this country 
have contributed to mankind was not fac- 
tual knowledge, important as factual knowl- 
edge is admitted to be. We must, of course, 
have facts to reach sound conclusions, and 
I do not belittle factual knowledge, nor sneer 
at it. But the most important contribution 
American schools have made in this troubled 
year of 1942 has been the character-building 
training which they have made available 
to their students. You may be shocked to 
have me say that you learned more of last- 
ing value between classes than you learned 
in classes. My radical statement may trouble 
you now, but in the future as you look back 
upon your junior college career, and when 
you understand better how to appraise the 
values of an education, perhaps you will agree 
with me. 

Your classroom instructors tried, with some 
success, to mold you into so many peas in a@ 
pod. At recess you developed a personality— 
a God-given personality—and learned to fit 
that personality into the lives of others. 
You learned to give and take. You learned 
to cooperate with others, and you will find 
as the scheme of things unravels that co- 
operation is by far the most important ele- 
ment affecting life and its problems. There 
is nothing quite so essential as the ability 
to get along with other people. It is an art. 
It is a science. It is a religion. It is the 
basic foundation of all civilization. 

If people were amebas, the simplest micro- 
scopic organism, the technique of coopera- 
tion would be worse than worthless. The 
ameba, as we know, is the original rugged 
individualist, the original exponent of the 
simple life that does not depend upon other 
amebas for anything whatsoever. However, 
when microscopic organisms began to have 
group objectives, they were compelled to 
specialize, divide their work, and depend upon 
each other and work with each other in their 
common purpose. In the human body we 
find blood cells and tissue cells and nerve 
cells and gland cells, each performing its 
own specialized function, yet perfectly coor- 
dinated into the most harmonious cooper- 
ation. If any one of them fail, death comes 
to all. In most respects they are similar to 
the ameba, but there is one all-important 











distinction. They have an objective and they 
cooperate. 

Not only is all human progress and civili- 
zation dependent upon cooperation, but co- 
operation is basic for all forms of plant and 
animal life above the ameba. Cooperation is 
indeed a mighty force and the higher the 
development the greater the complexities, 
the more imperative is the necessity for well- 
coordinated cooperation. Its importance 
cannot be overemphasized in the natural 
world; in the political and spiritual world it 
is equally important. 

Under our new world’s system of enlight- 
ened economic, political, and spiritual co- 
operation, the individual is encouraged to be- 
come highly specialized and to depend upon 
fellow specialists for a completed, harmonious 
whole. Under such a system men who are 
not created equal in capacity anu desire yet 
equal in their political rights find the sky the 
limit for individual progress, and yet they 
must cooperate with others if they are to fit 
into the general scheme of things. The more 
one specializes, the more one becomes de- 
pendent upon others. In our new world capi- 
talistic democracy, a teacher, a preacher, a 
banker, a scientist, an entertainer, an artist, 
an industrialist, a mechanic, a farmer, a mer- 
chant, each an expert in his own field on a 
voluntary basis, combines his highly devel- 
oped abilities with all the others for their 
mutual benefit in exactly the same manner 
as do the ceils in the body. . 

Under state socialism, to the contrary, in 
each of its several forms as practiced in 
Europe and Asia, man loses his individual 
identity and his dignity, and is merged by 
force into a groove like a pea in a pod, ora 
boy or girl in a classroom. State socialism is 
inherently the deadly enemy of the philoso- 
phy of free enterprise and voluntary coopera- 
tion. Little wonder that the two philosophies 
have clashed and are now in a death struggle 
of survival. 

Following World War No. 1, these related 
forms of ugly philosophies have sprung up and 
flourished across the sea. A combination of 
depraved minds and stifled opportunities has 
resulted in a terrific explosion that threatens 
to carry all civilization back 2,000 years to a 
world of paganism and human enslavement. 
If the development of the human soul with a 
high spiritual quality is God’s objective—and 
I believe that it is—then our democratic, 
capitalistic system of free enterprise with its 
unrestricted spiritual development is better 
If materialism counts most, brutality and 
force and slavery must again take over, and we 
must admit that the agony on Calvary was 
for naught. Ah, but materialism does not 
count most. There is still a Christ and men’s 
souls are important. 

That is why I am so thoroughly convinced 
that American students learn something 
more practicable and valuable between 
classes and on the campus and playground 
than they do in the classroom, and I ven- 
ture to say, they learn it with more pleasure 
and less exertion. All work and no play 
make Jack a stupid fellow, while, of course, 
all play and no work is equally disastrous. 


A happy combination of the two is the 
ideal. But there is nothing that equals 
play in teaching human _ relationships. 


Games develop good sportsmanship, the will 
to excel, and they demonstrate the great ad- 
vantages of teamwork. 

The slogan “teamwork” came from the 
gridiron. The greatest infield team ever to 
blaze forth in the glory of stardom in pro- 
fessional baseball was Tinker, Evers, and 
Chance. All of us have heard of Tinker to 
Evers to Chance. Two of these great base- 
ball stars who figured in a world record of 
double plays requiring the finest kind of 
teamwork, Tinker and Johnny Evers, were 
bitter enemies off the ball field, and didn’t 
speak to each other for 5 years, yet day after 
day their perfectly coordinated play enthused 
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baseball fans as other players have never 
done. At recess you learned about people, 
how to get along with them, how to give and 
take graciously. You corrected your own 
faults by observing how distasteful they were 
in others. That is nature’s way of produc- 
ing better men. 

Nature has bequeathed to her creatures 
many laws. Among them perhaps “Survival 
of the fittest” is the most cruel, harsh, 
exacting, and arbitrary. It is spoken of as 
the law of the jungle, and in modern par- 
lance, the policy of “dog eat dog.” It is 
based on the theory that might makes right. 
Under it the weak have perished and the 
strong have inherited the earth. Man dis- 
covered that he could employ that cruel law 
for his own selfish purposes by banding to- 
gether with certain of his fellows for their 
mutual protection and for the destruction 
of their enemies. Thus began man’s long 
tedious climb up the ladder of civilization 

Primitive man found that a band of men 
fighting together could, within their own 
sphere of influence, subdue and enslave prac- 
tically all plant and animal life, including 
other men who chose to remain individuals. 
These small bands of fighters grew into 
tribes and tribes developed into nations. 
Some nations to this wicked hour continue 
to prey on weaker nations. 

That present day unfortunate circum- 
stance, however, does not necessarily prove 
that cooperation is to blame. To the con- 
trary, it proves that cooperation is a mighty 
force that needs to be guided by an impulse 
higher than provincial and nat.onal Seifish- 





ness. It proves that cooperation among men 
must not stop at the boundary of any nation, 
but must go on and on until it envelops 
within its fold all mankind 

World War No. 1 and World War No. 2 


either to be 
international 


have demonstrated that it is 
international cooperation or 
chaos. Man, in spite of one side of his 
character that loves war and conflict, has 
another side that loves order and tranquility. 
The war between them is to the death. Un- 
less mankind accepts international coopera- 
tion he will be destroyed. Specialized co- 
ordinated cooperation is vital to a war ma- 
chine, but it is equally vital to a peace ma- 
chine. Global wars can only be cured by 
global cooperation 

It is in the individual’s own selfish interest 
to protect his feliow nationals and to secure 
them against every possible contingency that 
might endanger them, and thus, cooperation 
within a nation is a perfectly natural de- 
velopment. One must protect his nationals 
in his own interest, for each man’s security 
depends upon the strength and wellbeing of 
his nation. Cooperation within a nation has 
been proven entirely practical and sound. 
Civil wars and disputes occasionally flare, but 
nations through a system of thoroughgoing 
cooperation have grown and prospered. Un- 
fortunately, outside their own boundaries 
however, nothing but superior force is rs 
spected by them, and “woe unto the weak’ 
continues to be their foreign p . 





The peoples of nations are bound together 
by understanding and agreement, but in 
a world of many nations, criminal can 





and has thrown the whole world into a bloody 
conflict. Treaties had been signed and agree- 
ments entered into with him but 


ties depended for their success upon the gocd 


these trea- 





faith, the integrity, and the good purposes 
of all parties to them. That is the catch. 
No treaty is better than the innermost in- 
tentions of any one of its co-Signers. One 
rotten apple will spoil a barrel of good app! 

and one nation directed by an evil genius 
can and his set the world on fire. History 


proves that treaties have been used 
liberately, time without number, by desis 

ing evil men to conceal their plans for bloody 
conquest. True that treaties between 
honorable nations have resulted in much 


de- 
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mutual good, but unfortunately all nations 
are not honorable, so the system of interna- 
tional cooperation through and by treaty has 
failed once more. It takes more than one 
ts make a treaty, but only one to break it. 

Forward-looking men are thinking of a bet- 
ter system of international cooperation, part- 
ly voluntary and partly enforced. Why not? 
Cooperation, with a club behind the door to 
control recaicitrants, has worked perfectly 
within nations. Why should it not work 
among nations? Just so long as “might 
makes right,” the “law of the jungle,” “dog 
eat dog,” and “woe unto the weak” continue 
to be the guiding stars of any nation, no 
nation is safe. Cave men centuries ago 
ganged up on other men to enslave them, and 
evil nations in this enlightened age have 
ganged up on other nations to accomplish 
that identical sordid objective. 

Thus we find the world is in utter chaos 
today. This peace-loving Nation, far re- 
moved from the immediate scene of conflict, 
has responded to the agony of distressed man- 
kind and has devoted its resources and its 
life to extinguishing the flames that threaten 
to envelop the earth. Once before we met 
this identical challenge. We succeeded then, 
and even though it throws our economy into 
hopeless bankruptcy, disrupts and dislocates 
the pursuits of all of our people, and costs us 
countless precious lives, we will succeed again. 
But the real question facing this graduating 
class and all America is this: 

When we have run down and destroyed the 
personal outlaws guilty of the most heinous 
crime ever committed against a peaceful 
world, will we draw back into our shells and 
suffer another devastating, diabolical plot to 
develop under our very noses and take no note 
until hell in all of its tury bursts forth and 
plagues all mankind? God forbid! 

What does it profit a nation to become edu- 
cated, cultured, and prosperous if the very 
things it provides for its own happiness and 
comfort merely attract a gang of bandits to 
Gestroy it? Must the whole world remain in 
hopeless ignorance, squalor, and poverty to 
not tempt the greedy eyes of the freebooter? 
Must a nation devote a large part of its re- 
sources, talents, and energies to a perpetual 
armament program? Must a nation sur- 
round itself with a Chinese wall of steel and 
blazing guns to insure its protection? Must 
a nation continue the role of world fireman, 
putting out blaze after b‘aze, disdainfully dis- 
regarding the causes? What must an intelli- 
gent, peace-loving, God-fearing, respectable, 
humanitarian, responsible nation do in a 
world of recurring wars of brutal conquest? 

The answer is obvious. We must work cut 
a system of international cooperation among 
all of the nations of the earth. The four 
freedoms and the Atlantic Charter constitute 
the basis for such a system, the good-neighbor 
policy, the technique, and a deep spiritual 
conception of our responsibility to the God of 
men and nations, the proper guidance. 





Attacks on Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOSEPH C. 0’ MAHONEY 


OF 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 18, 1942 

Mr. O’-MAHONEY. Mr. President, at 
the request of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky |Mr. BarRKLEy! I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Appendix 
of the Recorp some excerpts from a 
broadcast over the Mutual Broadcasting 
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System made by Fulton Lewis, Jr., June 
16, 1942, on the subject of attacks on 
Congress. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


Now, I want to take up with you tonight 
something very special and very important, 
entirely out of the ordinary, but it’s a situa- 
tion that has become so disturbing to me 
that I think it ought to be brought to your 
attention, and I do hope you'll listen very 
carefully to this because to me it’s a very 
dangerous matter. 

We're fighting a war that’s going to cost 
untold blood of fathers and brothers and 
some sons who are very dear to us, and we’re 
fighting that war to preserve our system of 
government—our right to govern ourselves. 
If that’s not what we're fighting it for, we'd 
better know about it now, and reshuffle our 
cards and reconsider the whole thing. 

And yet, ever since this war began, there’s 
been an unmistakable trend, among certain 
groups in our country, subtly and adroitly, to 
undermine the machinery of self-government 
in the United States—the machinery by 
which we govern ourselves. All over the 
world people have lost their right of self- 
government, and wherever they've lost it, 
it’s happened in the same identical way that 
this trend is moving—not by anybody seizing 
the government, not at all; it’s done by drug- 
ging and poisoning the public mind into 
believing that the machinery (by which they 
happen to govern themselves) is outmoded 
and inefficient and ineffective, and that the 
government must be run by self-styled 
experts. 

I know that some people are not going to 
like this, but I think it’s my duty to call it 
to vour attention, anyway. regardless of whose 
toes it steps on. 

And here in the United States, for some 
months now, there’s been a definite, unmis- 
takable trend to smear and discredit and 
ridicule your machinery oi self-government— 
the Congress of the United States. 

I can’t say it’s a campaign or a deliberate 
plot, because I can’t prove that, but I do say 
that the smearing and discrediting and ridi- 
culing is going on, just the same, and the 
ultimate results are just the same, and the 
fact that these attacks on Congress as Con- 
gress—on Congress as a whole—are certainly 
open to suspicion, in that they have syste- 
matically been based on the grossest sort of 
misrepresentation—actual lies and distortions 
of fact—which have gained such headway 
that they find their way into leading edi- 
torials of reputable newspapers, columnists, 
and radio commentators 

I'm thinking particularly about the pen- 
sions for Congressmen and about the X cards 
in gasoline rationing for Congressmen. 

If that criticism had been based on ac- 
curate facts, it would have been one thing. 
It most certainly was not. And the ultimate 
result is that because of these misrepresenta- 
tions, the general regard that the public has 
for its machinery of self-government, is un- 
dermined and eaten away, which is exactly 
the process by which democracy died in every 
nation in which it has died 

Now, don’t misunderstand what I’m saying. 
I haven’t the slightest intention in the world 
of trying to tell you that Congressmen should 
not be criticized. They should be when the 
facts justify criticism. 

I have no intention of underwriting the 
intelligence or the intellectual infallibility 
of all Members of Congress, nor am I trying 
to tell you that a Congressman can do no 
wrong. He can. He does, believe me—and 
very frequently. 

But I am calling your attention, as em- 
phatically as I can, that when he does not 
perform as he should perform, that is not 
the fault of Congress; that is not the fault 
of the congressional machinery of self-gov- 
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ernment; that is the fault of only you and 
me for not paying enough attention to our 
business of self-government to see to it that 
he is kicked out in the regular elections, and 
that a good man is put in in his place. 

Now, let’s carry this just a little further. 

When you're told that Congress is just a 
lot of bumpkins, and buffoons, and that they 
are not functioning and can’t be depended 
upon to function—the only possible alterna- 
tive is that we ought to turn the Government 
over to appointed bureaucratic officials, who 
know how to do the job. 

And it sounds very fine, but let’s see who 
these professionals are. In the first place, 
remember that they aren’t elected by you, 
according to whether you approve of their 
policies or not—you can’t vote them out at 
the end of the 2 years. 

They don’t consider themselves to be serv- 
ants of you, the public—cogs in your ma- 
chinery by which you govern yourself--they 
consider that their job is to rule you. 

As a matter of fact, the tendency of pro- 
fessional bureaucrats is to have a bit of dis- 
dain for the public—to regard businessmen 
as their stupid oafs, who don’t know how to 
run their businesses—and the general public 
as more or less stupid. There are quite a 
few people in the administrative branch of 
the Government today who feel that the 
public has to be propagandized into thinking 
this or that—whatever, in the whim of the 
moment, they think it would be good for the 
public to think. They have a fond idea that 
they cught to control this and that and 
everything, to protect the public from itself. 

I don’t mean that’s true at all of all pro- 
fessional bureaucrats, but 1 do mean that 
that is the tendency and weakness of ap- 
pointed Government Officials, not answerable 
to the voters, as against Members of Congress, 
who are answerable. And I don’t think we’re 
fighting this war to get anything like that. 

Let me assure you, ladies and gentlemen, 
that there is no such thing as a master mind, 
and there certainly is no such thing among 
professional bureaucrats, in this o:1 auy other 
government. I live with them. and I assure 
you that they’re ordinary human beings, with 
all the frailties and all of the weaknesses 
and all of the limitations that you have or 
I have. The fact that they hold a Govern- 
ment job does not endow them with any 
divine wisdom, and, as a matter of fact, too 
frequently they get the Government job be- 
cause they didn’t have ability to make a go 
of it in the competitive battle of private 
enterprise. 

And while there are many very sincere, 
hard-working Government employees, the 
cold and simple truth of it is that average 
caliber and intellect of the self-appointed 
master minds—who believe that they ought 
to govern you—is certainly not a whit higher 
than the caliber and intellect of the average 
Member of Congress. 

So look out for the man, whoever he is, 
who smears your Congress; he may not be 
doing any damage intentionally, but unwit- 
tingly he is doing tremendous incalculable 
damage. 





Communists Attempt To Pollute the Blood 
Stream of America 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 8, 1942 


Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, because of my defense of the 
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Red Cross against those Communists, 
cranks, crackpots, and parlor pinks who 
are trying to compel that great organi- 
zation to take the labels off the blood 
now b2ing banked for our wounded boys 
in the service so they could not tell 
whether it came from a Japanese, a 
Negro, or a white person, I am being vi- 
ciously attacked by the Communists and 
their fellow travelers who are behind 
this movement. 

Because of my defense of the Red 
Cross in labeling this blood as it should 
be labeled, Carl Sandburg, one of the 
Communist front writers in this country. 
who was a member of the national coun- 
cil of a Commnistic organization whose 
members were picketing the White House 
against aid to England before Stalin 
broke with Hitler, comes out in a scur- 
rilous attack on me in yesterday’s paper, 
in which he calls me a “hunk of mud.” 

Well, thank God, Mr. Speaker, it is 
American mud. I wish I could say the 
same thing for the material of which Car] 
Sandburg and his Communist cohorts 
are composed. 

It is significant that these attacks are 
being made at a time when I am waging 
the fight of my life to increase the base 
pay of the men in our armed forces to 
$50 per month. While striving to bring 
this measure of justice to these men in 
the service and in that way stimulate 
their morale, these subversive elements 
are doing everything they can not only 
to discredit me but to tear down that 
morale, create discord among the people 
at home, and to pollute the blood stream 
of America. 

This Communist front propagandist, 
Carl Sandburg, has this to say in large 
type: 

We have yet another front to conquer— 
the color line. 


In other words, he has joined that 
bunch of communistic agitators who are 
trying to mongrelize America, stirring up 
race trouble all over the country, and 
using the Negro as a smoke screen for 
their treacherous designs. 

Why do they fly to the defense of the 
Communist Party in America? Because 
they are either members of that sub- 
versive organization or else they are in 
sympathy with its treasonous program 
and are giving it aid and comfort, at a 
time when the Nation is fighting for its 
very existence, and while our brave boys 
are struggling, bleeding, and dying for 
the safety of this Nation and for the 
preservation of our free institutions, 
which these subversive elements are try- 
ing to destroy. 

Listen again to what Attorney General 
Biddle says about the American section 
of this subversive organization known as 
the Communist Party in America: 

The Communist Party of the United States, 
a section of the so-called Third International, 
was founded in 1919; and, after its name was 
changed severai times, finally became the 
Communist Party of the United States of 
America in 1929. The Third International 
advocated the class struggle, which was de- 
scribed as entering the phase of civil war in 
America. Illegal methods were also advo- 
cated, when necessary, to carry on its work: 
Systematic agitation in the Army, the re- 
nouncing of patriotism, and the revolution- 
ary overthrow of capitalism. 
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The American section adopted a program 
declaring: 

“The Communist Party will systematically 
and persistently propagate the idea of the 
inevitability of and necessity for violent revo- 
lution and will prepare the workers for armed 
insurrection as the only means of overthrow- 
ing the capitalist state.” 

The Communist Party teaches the violent 
overthrow of existing governments, including 
the United States. This concept reaches back 
to the famous manifesto of Marx and Engels 
of 1848, which declares: 

“The Communists disdain to conceal their 
views and aims. They openly declare that 
their ends can be attained only by the forcible 
overthrow of all existing social conditions.” 

In the Thesis and Statutes of the Third 
International (1920) this doctrine is ex- 
panded. “The mass ctruggle means a whole 
system of developing demonstrations growing 
ever more acute in form, and logically lead- 
ing to an uprising against the capitalistic 
order of government.” Lenin speaks of the 
necessity of violent revolution. 

This and much other documentary evidence 
introduced by the Government, and the oral 
evidence of a number of witnesses to the 
same effect, who testified that the Communist 
Party of the United States had indoctrinated 
its members with these purposes, establishes, 
as Judge Sears concludes, that it is an organ- 
ization that advises, advocates, and teaches 
the overthrow, by force and violence, of the 
Government of the United States. 

The evidence also sustained the Govern- 
ment’s contention that the party writes, cir- 
culates, distributes, prints, publishes, and dis- 
plays printed matter advising such overthrow, 
so that the party comes within the purview 
of the statute. 


As I have said before, that is treason 
of the vilest type. 

Everyone who knowingly joins a party 
dedicated to the overthrow of his gov- 
ernment is guilty of treason against the 
United States, and everyone who aids 
and abets them is guilty of treason. 

These subversive elements hate the 
American Legion, which has stcod be- 
tween them and this country for more 
than 20 years. 

They hate our Army and Navy officers, 
whom they can neither bribe nor intimi- 
date. 

They hate the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, the Daughters of 
the Grand Army of the Republic, the 
United Daughters of the Confederacy, 
the Sons of the Grand Army of the Re- 
public, and the Sons of Confederate Vet- 
erans. Why? Simply because the 
members of those organizations are de- 
termined to see that our American in- 
stitutions are not destroyed. 

They hate the American Red Cross, the 
greatest institution of its kind the world 
has ever seen. They hate it because 
they cannot browbeat it into carrying 
out their communistic designs by taking 
the labels off the blood it is now banking 
to be used on our wounded soldiers, 
sailors, and marines. 

The Red Cross is thus standing in the 
way of Carl Sandburg and his Commu- 
nist fellow travelers in what he calis their 
attempt to “conquer the color line,” 
which means to mongrelize America and 
drag it down to the level of Siam or 
Japan. 

They want to pump Negro blood or 
Japanese blood into the veins of our 
wounded white boys, regardless of the 
direful effect it might have on them or 
their children. They have a few parlor 
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pink, irresponsible women, such as Pearl 
Buck, running around preaching this 
nonsense to the disgust of the decent 
white people, as well as to the disgust of 


decent, law-abiding Negroes of the 
country. 
Pearl Buck is advocating intermar- 


riage between the white and yellow races. 
She is doing so ostensibly to please the 
Chinese, who have never asked for such 
a policy and who do not expect it. What 
the Chinese want is help to defend China 
against the Japanese. But Pearl Buck’s 
policy would have our white people inter- 
marry with the jags and thereby mon- 
grelize our Western States, while the 
Communists generally are attempting to 
mongrelize the whole country. 

One of these parlor pink fellow travel- 
ers writes me from Boston as follows: 
“If I were a doctor, I would administer 
Negro blood to a Mississippi white man, 
just as I would give sugar pills to a hypo- 
chondriac.” 

If he would mistreat a wounded white 
soldier from Mississippi in that way, of 
course, he would do the same thing to one 
from any other State. 

These crackpots, Communists, and 
parlor pinks are responsible for the race 
trouble we have had here in Washing- 
ton. They have been busy stirring this 


‘trouble up, trying to force Negroes and 


whites into the same dining rooms, 
hotels, picture shows, and other places 
of amusement. Members of the police 
force have told me repeatedly of the 
Communist dances they have witnessed 
in certain sections of the city and of 
seeing these Communist women dancing 
with Negro men, while the male Com- 
munists danced with Negro women. 

These subversive elements are the 
worst enemies the Negroes ever had, and 
their pernicious activities are simply pil- 
ing up trouble for the Negroes, as well as 
for the white people throughout the 
whole country. and especially here in the 
District of Columbia and in the Southern 
States. 

The Negroés and whites in the South, 
where they understand each other, are 
getting along very well, and will con- 
tinue to do so if these trouble-makers 
will let them alone. 

These communistic misfits are trying 
to stir a world revolution. They have 
been run out of practically every civilized 
country in the world except this one. 

Do not get the idea that they are doing 
the fighting in Russia. There were only 
2,000,000 Communists in Russia before 
the war breke out, and 188,000,000 non- 
Communists. When Russia got into the 
war she had to turn to the non-Commu- 
nists—that is, the White Russians, in- 
cluding the Ukranians and the Cossacks, 
the very people the Communists had been 
oppressing, to do the fighting. They are 
putting up a great fight, and when the 
war is over they will have something to 
say about the kind of government they 
will have. I predict that after this war 
is over they will have a real democracy in 
Russia, in which these White Russians 
and Ukranians will dominate, and that 
they will see to it that the Russian people 


will never again be subjected to such per- 
secution as they have endured in the 
past. 
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I understand that Stalin has already 
repudiated the Communists’ antireligious 
policies and permitted the reopening 
of the Christian churches throughout 
Russia. 

Remember this same element under- 
mined and destroyed the French Repub- 
lic for which the people of France are 
now suffering their greatest humiliation. 

They are today trying to undermine 
and wreck every institution that is based 
upon the Christian philosophy. 

They want to get rid of the Constitu- 
tion of the United Siates and set up a 
communistic regime that would destroy 
everything our civilization has built. 

But they are reckoning without their 
host. The American people are going to 
see to it that they are unmasked, brought 
into the open, and exposed. 

While our boys are fighting Hitler, 
Mussolini, Japan, and other enemies from 
without, their people at home must take 
care of these enemies from within. 


Effect of General Maximum Price Regu- 
lation on the Cost of Living Index 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 18, 1942 
Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 


der leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following release 
from the Office of Price Administration: 


{Office of Price Administration, Consumer 
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ERAL MAXIMUM PRICE REGULATION 
ON THE COST-OF-LIVING INDEX 
Reflecting the impact of the general maxi- 
mum price regulation, the cost of living in 
es dropped 0.1 percent between May 
nd June 2, 1942. according to figures re- 
leased by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. The 
Gecline follows 19 consecutive monthly in- 
creases beginning with November 1940 





The lar t dec occurred in rent, which 
di d 02 percent as the result of rent 
control in several cities, which counterbal- 
anced rent increases elsewhere. Clothing 
prices dropped 0.5 percent and those of house- 
furnishings 0.3 percent. Two groups of items 


ed. Food pr 


i ces increased by 0.3 per- 
cent and fuel, electricity, and ice prices by 
0.1 percent Most of these increases, how- 
ev occurred with respect to items exempted 
I the Price Control Act or otherwise from 
t eneral maximum price regulation. The 
d e of 0.1 percent in the cost-of-living 
ex from May 15 to June 2, compares with 
of 0.8 percent between April 15 and 
May 1 nd 0.7 percent between March 15 and 
Ay l 
The firures mean that for the first time 
in m th a year and a half, the house- 
’ C r will buy much during the 
current month as during the preceding 
I th In the light of the abrupt reversal 
of the trend of the cost-of-living index, this 
l accomplishment of the general 


which became 
accomplishment 
I ice to the national economy 
orale of the home front. 


regulati 
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| The Protection of Federal Records Against 
Hazards of War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. CLIFTON A. WOODRUM 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 18, 1942 


Mr. WOODRUM of Virginia. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article by Collas G. Harris, execu- 
tive officer of the National Archives, 
chairman of the executive committee of 
the Committee on Conservation of Cul- 
tural Resources, at a meeting of the 
| Federal Records Conference, April 12, 
| 1942: 

THE PROTECTION OF FEDERAL RECORDS AGAINST 
HAZARDS OF WAR 
(By Collas G. Harris) 

(This paper was presented by Mr. Harris, 
executive officer of the National Archives and 
chairman of the executive committee of the 
Committee on Conservation of Cultural Re- 
sources, at a meeting of the Federal Records 
Conference, April 28, 1942.) 
| When Miss Arbaugh first asked me to take 
part in this evening’s program, she suggested 
I discuss the work of the Committee on Con- 
| servation of Cultural Resources. Since most 
| 





of us here, however, are interested primarily 
in records of the Federal Government, I want 
to confine my remarks about the Committee 
on Conservation of Cultural Resources to that 
subject and will not undertake to discuss 
what it is doing about museum materials, 
works of art, library holdings, or historic 
buildings, or to describe its work in preparing 
|} long-range plans for the enrichment and bet- 
ter utilization of the country’s cultural re- 
sources. But I do want to give you as com- 
plete a picture as possible of the whole prob- 
lem of protecting Federal records against the 
| hazards of war and of the services that will be 
available to you in providing such protection 
for the records of your own agency 
| This war is the first in which it has been 
possible for the enemy—andq, let us hope, for 
| us—to wreak serious damage hundreds and 
even thousands of miles behind the fighting 
lines. Until recent weeks every day’s dis- 
| patches from London gave us an impressive 
| picture of the destructive power of the bomb- 
| ing plane. Libraries, museums, and govern- 
ment offices have been smashed along with 
homes and docks and factories. There is no 
ground for assurance that we are immune 
from similar destruction here. Those who 
realize how essential a part records play in 
the day-by-day administration of the Gov- 
; 
i 
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ernment and in the prosecution of the war 
and how important a part of our cultural re- 
sources they are must feel a deep sense of 
responsibility for their effective protection in 
| the face of these dangers 
Many of you have seen a letter of Janu- 
ary 12, 1942, from Dr. Waldo G. Leland, chair- 
man of the Committee on Conservation of 
| Cultural Resources, which was sent to the 
heads of all Federal agencies and of the prin- 
cipal bureaus and divisions. This letter 
attempted to define the existing state of mili- 
tary hazard and to outline a recommended 
course of action for the protection of 
| materials of cultural scientific, and his- 
| toric importance. Shortly afterward you 
may have received a letter of February 7 
| from the Archivist of the United States, 
tendering the services of The National Ar- 
| chives in measures for the protection of 
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Federal records. Still more recently you 
have probably learned of the preparation by 
the Public Buildings Administration of a 
code for the protection of public buildings 
and their contents, which will include records 
among the objects of its concern. I suspect 
that by now most of you anticipate that 
the next move will be the appointment of a 
coordinator of activities for the protection of 
Federal records. 


The situation is not as complicated as it 
sounds, however, and the three agencies con- 
cerned have quite different functions in deal- 
ing with this problem. The Committee on 
Conservation of Cultural Resources grew out 
of informal meetings, beginning in December 
1940, among the heads of Federal institutions 
having the custody of cultural materials and 
interested persons outside the Government. 
It was formally established by the National 
Resources Planning Board in March 1941, 
with the responsibility of developing plans 
and promoting measures for the better con- 
servation, wider availability, and more ef- 
fective use of the cultural resources of the 
country. Coming into existence on the eve 
of war, the committee naturally accepted 
as its first task the formulation of plans for 
the protection of cultural resources against 
the dangers that the impending conflict 
might bring. A memorandum of September 
16, 1941, issued by the Director of the Bureau 
of the Budget at the request of the Presi- 
dent, gave the Committee the specific re- 
sponsibility of preparing plans for the pro- 
tection of materials of cultural, scientific, 
or historic importance, in the possession of 
agencies of the Federal Government. In the 
execution of this request, the Committee 
made a careful study of British and European 
experience, sought expert military and tech- 
nical advice, and conducted a detailed survey 
of records, books, manuscripts, museum ob- 
jects, and works of art in the possession of 
Federal agencies in Washington. On the 
basis of the information thus obtained, the 
committee prepared as a part of its recom- 
mendations estimates of the nature and 
amount of bomb-resisting construction that 
would be needed to afford proper protection 
to the more valuable Government buildings. 

The Committee on Conservation of Cul- 
tural Resources is a planning agency, not an 
action agency, and once it had developed its 
recommendations for protective construction, 
they were turned over to the Public Build- 
ings Administration on October 15, 1941, 
for its consideration and possible execution. 
Lack of available funds prevented the con- 
struction at that time of the recommended 
shelters, and upon the outbreak of war a few 
weeks later, it was necessary for the com- 
mittee to formulate another set of plans to 
provide for the effective protection of im- 
portant materials without reliance upon 
bomb-resisting shelters. These were the 
plans that were communicated to all Federal 
agencies in Dr. Leland’s letter of January 12, 
1942, 

Shortly after the outbreak of war State 
committees on conservation of cultural re- 
sources were established throughout the 
country. They are in a position to render 
services to field agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment similar to those given agencies in 
Washington by the national committee. 

The Committee on Conservation of Cul- 
tural Resources had been thinking for some 
time in terms of a protective program that 
would be financed and coordinated by some 
central agency. The logical agency was ob- 
viously the Public Buildings Administration, 
since the protection of records cannot be dis- 
sociated from the protection of the buildings 
in which they are housed, and since the task 
of arranging for space outside Washington 
to which records could be evacuated would 
also be a normal function of the Public Build- 
ings Administration. 
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This fact was recognized in a letter of 
January 12, 1942, from the President to the 
Administrator of the Federal Works Agency, 
of which the Public Buildings Administra- 
tion is a constituent part, requesting that 
agency to prepare plans and drafts of appro- 
priate legislation for a protective program. 
The President directed that the program 
should include materials in Federal buildings 
as well as the buildings themselves and spe- 
cifically mentioned records. 

I would prefer that a representative of the 
Pubiic Buildings Administration give the de- 
tails of that agency’s plans, but since Mr. 
Graf, who is a member of the Committee on 
Conservation of Cultural Resources, and I 
have assisted in preparing the sections of the 
Public Buildings Administration’s code on 
air-raid protection dealing with records and 
other materials, perhaps I can give you a gen- 
eral picture. The Public Buildings Adminis- 
tration appointed an interdepartmental ad- 
visory committee to draw up a code outlining 
protective measures that should be taken for 
activities, buildings, personnel, and records, 
and other materials. Mr. Thompson, our pre- 
siding officer tonight, is chairman of that 
committee. Chapter X of this code deals with 
the protection of materials and is based prin- 
cipally on the plans developed by the Com- 
mittee on Conservation of Cultural Resources. 
The measures to be taken, as established by 
the code, depend on the importance of the 
activities of an agency in the war effort and 
the degree of danger from enemy attack 
existing at a given place and time. The in- 
dividual agency is responsible for carrying out 
all measures except those involving construc- 
tion; the Public Buildings Administration 
undertakes essential construction and pro- 
vides funds for the protective measures un- 
dertaken by the individual agencies. This 
does not mean, of course, that the Public 
Buildings Administration will put up a bomb- 
proof shelter for every agency that wants one 
or microfilm ail the records of the Federal 
Government. What it will be abie to do will 
necessarily be limited by the available funds 
and materials and the necessity of doing first 
things first. An initial appropriation to the 
Public Buildings Administration of $12,500,000 
to enable it to get the protective program 
under way has passed both Houses of Con- 
gress and is now in conference.’ 

The agency that has the most immediate 
interest in all Federal records is, of course, 
The National Archives. Certain measures 
for the protection of records require its ap- 
proval, such as the transfer of records to the 
archives building, the microfilming of rec- 
ords if subsequent disposal of the originals 
is contemplated, or the disposal of useless 
records, which may be necessary to provide 
adequate space for the safekeeping of more 
important records. In all other measures to 
insure the physical safety and the integrity 
of records of the Federal Government the 
Archivist of the United States has a direct 
interest. 

A staff committee was established in 
National Archives on December 8, 1941, 
make recommendations to the Archivist re- 
garding the protection of the National 
Archives Building and its contents, includ- 
ing personnel, and of records of the Federal 
Government in general against the hazards 
of war. The National Archives has on its 
staff specialists in the appraisal, packing, 
storage, and microfilming of paper records 
and in the care of photographs, microfilms, 
motion pictures, and sound recordings. The 
services of these specialists are available to 
all agencies of the Government that may 
desire assistance in planning for the protec- 
tion of their records. The National Archives 

‘The act containing this appropriation 
(Public, No. 528, 77th Cong.) was approved 
by the President April 28, 1942. 
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Building is probably the most nearly bomb- 
resisting Federal building in Washington, 
and direct assistance can often be given by 
the transfer of records to the Archives. 

The set-up, then, is that the Committee on 
Conservation of Cultural Resources is a plan- 
ning committee in the executive office of 
the President to formulate general plans for 
the protection of materials of cultural, sci- 
entific, and historic importance; the Public 
Buildings Administration in this instance is 
an action agency to make working plans for 
the protection of all Federal property and 
execute them or finance their execution; 
The National Archives has legal responsibili- 
ties in connection with certain types of pro- 
tective measures and is in a position to give 
technical advice and assistance in others. 
Perhaps I have spent too much time in de- 
scribing the activities of these three agencies 
in connection with the protection of records, 
but I have felt that a clear understanding 
of their respective functions on the part of 
the records officers of the various Federal 
agencies is a matter of importance. 

Many of you, I know, have already famil- 
iarized yourselves with much of the material 
that has been published on the protection 
of records, and others will want to do so. 
The basic document with which you will 
want to become thoroughly familiar is the 
code on air-raid protection for Federal build- 
ings to be issued by the Public Buildings 
Administration, as this will provide you with 
the general regulations affecting the protec- 
tion of Federal records. The best technical 
treatment of the problem is The Care of 
Records in a National Emergency, prepared 
by two committees of the Society of American 
Archivists, and published as Bulletin No. 3 of 
The National Archives. The Committee on 
Conservation of Cultural Resources has had 
a large reprint of this bulletin made, and 
copies are available here tonight for any of 
you who are interested. A more recent and 
more general publication is a handbook en- 
titled “The Protection of Cultural Resources 
Against the Hazards of War,’ prepared by the 
Committee on Conservation of Cultural Re- 
sources. Copies will be available within the 
next few days and may be obtained from my 
ofice This handbook and The Care of Rec- 
ords in a National Emergency cover most of 
the problems you will need to face, though 
if you want to pursue the subject further, 
both of them have rather extensive bibliogra- 
phies Though protective construction will 
be primarily a responsibility of the Public 
Buildings Administration, you will probably 
be interested in familiarizing yourselves with 
the general possibilities of construction and 
of physical alterations of the storage space 
as measures for the protection of records 
Here again there is a considerable literature, 
of which the most authoritative and useful 
publications are those of the Office of Civilian 
Defense and the War Department Two of 
them. Protective Construction and Glass and 
Glass Substitutes, are of special pertinence 
in connection with the protection of records. 
Finally, everyone responsible for the protec- 
tion of Federal records ought to be familiar 
with the general policy letter of January 12, 
1942, from the Committee on Conservation 
of Cultural Resources, and with the two doc- 
uments that describe the assistance available 
from The National Archives, the Archivist’s 
letter of February 7, 1942, to all Federal agen- 


cies and the Manual of Information About 
The National Archives for Government Offi- 
cials. 

Even after you have talked to all the 


people on the Committee on Conservation of 


Cultural Resources and the experts in the 
Public Buildings Administration and The 
National Archives, and have read all the 


pamphlets and letters I have mentioned, you 
will still have a big batch of records on your 
hands and an uneasy feeling that they may 
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be bombed tonight, and you may still be 
wondering just what ought to be done next. 
So perhaps we may spend a few minutes on 
this point. It all boils down to four major 
steps: 

1. Find out what important records you 
have. 

2. Determine their 
they are. 

3. Decide what protective measures are es- 
sential and are best adapted to each group 
of important records that are in danger and 
form these measures into an integrated and 
carefully thought out protective program. 

4. Carry out the program. 

These sound easier than they are, for there 
are serious difficulties in the way of the for- 
mulation and execution of a very effective 
program for the protection of the records of 
any Federal agency. 

To take the first step, finding out what 
important records you have, it will be neces- 
sary to survey the holdings of your agency 
and classify them on two bases—use and 
importance. Some records you will find are 
in daily use and have to remain available in 
offices or other working space; others are con- 
sulted occasionally and must remain avail- 
able, but in storage if necessary; still others 
are no longer needed for administrative use 
and can be placed in dead storage. On the 
basis of importance, some records are of very 
great importance indeed; some are important 
but not indispensable; others have or will 
have when their current use is ended little 
or no importance. The National Archives, I 
am sure, will be glad to consult with you on 
any appraisal problem 

Some agencies seem to think that when 
the Committee on Conservation of Cultural 
Resources or The National Archives speaks of 
“important” records only things like the Dec- 
laration of Independence or letters signed 
by George Washington are meant. Let me 
emphasize that every agency has important 
records. A file of records is important if it is 
essential to the conduct of the business of 
the agency, if it guarantees the rights or 
property of individuals or the 


relative safety where 


establishes 
rights or property of the Government, or if 
it contributes significantly to an understand- 
ing of the policies and operations of the 
agency. A crude but fairly workable test is 
to imagine that the enemy has landed on 
Rehoboth Beach and the Army has ordered 
your agency out of Washington immediately 
Suppose only one or two or three trucks are 
available to move your records and all those 
left over are to be burned to keep them out 
of the enemy’s hands. In such an imaginary 
case, what records would you move? Those 
you would select are the ones that for one 
or another of the reasons I have mentioned 
you consider most important, and those are 
the ones that should receive the maximum 
possible protection in the situation we are 
actually facing 

Almost all Federal agencies have 
survey of their records such as I have de- 
scribed in filling out the questionnaires about 
materials in their possession sent out by the 


made a 





Committee on Conservation of Cultural Re- 
sources in September 1941. If the informa- 
tion sent in by your agency is not immedi- 
ately available to you, the completed ques- 
tionnaires may be consulted in the files of 
the Committee 

The next question is to decide how much 
danger your records are in now. Nobody 
knows, of course, but the best information 
available would indicate that if they are 
within 100 miles of either coast or are in 


large industrial cities or near important mili- 


tary objectives within 300 miles of either 
coast or border, there is quite a good 
chance that they will be bombed. The Public 
Buildings Administration will from time to 
time in the future proclaim that a specific 
state of hazard—moderate, dangerous, or 
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extreme—exists with respect to Federal prop- 
erty in given locations. Such a warning will, 
of course, officially govern the application of 
protective measures. The committee on con- 
servation of cultural resources will also advise 
from time to time on the hazards faced by 
materials in the sphere of its interests. 

The danger to which a file of records is 
exposed depends not only on the likelihood 
of its being bombed but also on the building 
and area within the building in which it is 
located. Surveys of all Federal buildings are 
being made by the Public Buildings Admin- 
istration to determine the degree of protec- 
tion afforded and the best shelter areas within 
each building. Careful use should be made 
of these surveys by custodians of records in 
working out their protective programs. 

When a clear picture has been obtained of 
the groups of records in the custody of any 
agency in terms of relative importance, fre- 
quency of use, location, quantities, and 
degrees of hazards, it is possible to select 
the particular means of protection best suited 
for each group. What are these means or 
methods of protection? 

1. The building in which the records are 
housed can be reinforced to lessen the likeli- 
hood of penetration by incendiary bombs and 
to minimize the effects of near misses by 
high-explosive bombs. 

2. Fire precautions can be increased; imple- 
ments for dealing with incendiary bombs can 
be provided; and constant day and night 
vigilance can be maintained to combat in- 
cendiary bombs 

8. The records can be removed to safer 
parts of the building 

4 They can be transferred to The National 
Archives 

5. They can be evacuated from Washington. 

6. They can be microfilmed. 

Measures of the first two types, structural 
protection, and fire protection will not ordi- 
narily be the responsibility of records cus- 
todians, and records will benefit simply from 


the general precautions that are taken for 
the protection of the building itself and its 


occupants and contents. Hence I am not 

going to discuss these except to call your at- 

tention again to the extreme importance of 

extraordinary precautions against fire in any 

building housing a large quantity of records 

The other four measures—removal to safer 

space within the building, transfer to The 

National Archives, evacuation, and microfilm- 

ing—will ordinarily be the responsibility of 

records custodians, and I do want to talk a 

little about them; but instead of taking 

them up one by one, I want to go back to 

the classifications of records on the basis of 

use and importance that we talked about 

earlier and attempt to suggest the measures 
best suited to each type of record 

Your records that are in use every day are 

ybviously of considerable importance for 

t f current business if for no 

the very fact that they 

onstantly makes it difficult 

pecial protection other 

tection given all the 

building. If they are indis- 

y ovght to. be micro- 

equipment and 

gement of the 

microfilming 

film 
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leave such records where they are, or even 
to move them from the safer parts of the 
building to the less safe in order to make 
room for more important records. Other 
records among those used occasionally may 
have permanent importance as a record of 
the agency’s activities and policies. They 
should be moved into the safest areas of the 
building remaining after shelter areas for 
personnel have been set aside. The surveys 
made for the Public Buildings Administra- 
tion and technical advice from that agency 
will assist you in selecting the parts of 
the building offering the safest storage. A 
few occasionally used records may be of the 
very highest importance. [If their use is 
relatively frequent, you may have to keep 
them in your present building, in the safest 
space available and with the best protection 
possible. If the nature and frequency of 
use of the records permit, however, they 
ought to be removed. One possibility is to 
transfer them to The National Archives, 
where highly bomb-resistant storage is avail- 
able and where service on the records can 
be given by The Archives staff or, in some 
instances, by members of the agency’s own 
staff. Another is to send them to a field 
office of the agency located in the interior of 
the country, where it may be practical to 
continue any essential use of the records, or 
to any other safe space outside of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia in which arrangements 
can be made for service on the records. 

The noncurrent records, those seldom if 
ever consulted in the administration of cur- 
rent business, constitute a vast quantity, and 
for them adequate protection can be more 
easily provided. If records of this group have 
outlived their administrative usefulness and 
have no permanent legal or research value or 
are duplicated elsewhere, the thing to do is 
to initiate disposal proceedings to get rid of 
them. Disposal will free space and facilities 
for the protection of more important records, 
will aid the paper-salvage campaign, and in 
general will do much to lessen the headaches 
of records administration 

More important noncurrent records ought, 
of course, to receive special protection. If 
there is sufficient reasonably safe space left 
in their present building after provision has 
been made for personnel shelter areas and for 
the storage of important semicurrent records, 
they can be placed there. This will not often 
be the case, however, and it will be well to 
plan for their evacuation, now or later. The 
Public Buildings Administration has made a 
survey of available storage space in Federal 
buildings in safe areas not too remote from 
Washington that can be used for this pur- 
pose. A quantity of very usable space has 
been found, and evacuation of records to 
these Federal buildings will not be too diffi- 
cult to arrange and carry out. If the rec- 
ords have permanent value, transfer to The 

nal Archives may be possible and may 
r a better solution than evacuation. 

Noncurrent records that are of the very 
highest legal, research, or historic importance 
ought to be moved to safety now—either to 
the National Archives or to buildings outside 
Washington and remote from military objec- 
tives. On the whole, I think transfer to the 
Archives is the better policy for records of 
this description. They will be small in quan- 
tity, and it will be possible to provide storage 
for them in the safest areas of the National 
Archives Building. The profe: ial care that 
they will receive and the complete protection 
from such normal hazards as fire, insect pests, 
rocents, and dampness more than overbalance 
the advantages of evacuation from the city. 

‘ially is this true when the bomb-resist- 
ing construction of the National Archives 
Building > one hand, and 
the many dangers to packing and 


shipping out of the considered, on the 
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other. If a decided worsening of the military 
situation should later make evacuation essen- 
tial, the removal of these records will have 
been facilitated by their previous transfer to 
the National Archives, as that agency is spe- 
cially prepared to handle the problem. 

At this stage of the game the records offi- 
cer of any agency know: his problems thor- 
oughly and has decided what protective 
measures, if any, will be taken for each group 
of records in h‘s care. Now comes the job of 
working out from the decisions he has 
reached an integrated and detailed plan for 
the protection of the records of his agency. 
He must add up the quantity of records that 
will need to be filmed, calculate the number 
and types of cameras, readers, and other 
equipment und the quantity of film that will 
be needed and compute the total cost. He 
must calculate the amount and kinds of stor- 
age that will be needed for records he plans 
to remove from Washington and the number 
and capacity of the trucks that will be needed 
to move them. The size, type, and number 
of containers that will be needed for their 
shipment must be determined and their cost 
calculated. He must get together the data 
that will be needed for his requests for the 
transfer of records to The National Archives 
or for authority to dispose of them. He must 
arrange for all files and volumes that will be 
moved or giveu other special protection to 
be clearly marked and identified so that the 
completed plans can be executed without de- 
lay. Personnel to carry out the plans must 
be selected, trained, and assigned to definite 
tasks. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to describe fur- 
ther the preparation of final plans, as the 
problems will be different for each agency, 
but I do want to emphasize two things: 

1. It takes time, and a lot of it, and a great 
deal of very laborious effort to work out all 
the necessary details. Plans should have 
been completed for every agency by now. If 
they have not been completed for your own 
agency, push them hard. A satisfactory pro- 
tective program cannot be improvised after 
bombs begin to fall. 

2. Plans should include not only the rec- 
ords of the Washington office of each agency 
but of its field offices as well. Though most 
of the very important records of Federal 
agencies are to be found in Washington, 
many field records have great value, and they 
are often exposed to even greater hazards 
than records in Washington. It is essential 
that field records be provided for in all pro- 
tective programs. 

If your plans have been carefully pre- 
pared on the basis of a thorough study of 
the problem, executing them should be the 
easiest part of the job. If you come to the 
Public Buildings Administration with a spe- 
cific request for funds, are able to show just 
how the money will be spent, and can justify 
the expenditure in terms of the importance 
of the material to be protected, I venture to 
say that you will get the money you have 
to have promptly. If you come to the Com- 
mittee on Conservation of Cultural Resources 
or The National Archives with a specific tech- 
nical problem, I think we can get you the 
answer immediately. If you come to The 
National Archives with a specific proposal 
for the transfer or disposal of records as part 
of a protective program, it will be handled 
with the utmost expedition. The Public 
Buildings Administration, The National 
Archives, and the Committee on Conserva- 
tion of Cultural Resources are ready and 
eager to help in every way possible, but until 
problems have been clearly defined and plans 
definitely worked out there is not a great 
deal they can do. The real responsibility 
for the protection of records of the Federal 
Government rests where it should, on the 
people that know those records best---the 
records officers of the individual agencies. 
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Increase in Strikes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 18, 1942 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article by 
David Lawrence on the subject of in- 
creas@ in strikes, published in the Wash- 
ington Evening Star of June 12, 1942. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


INCREASE IN STRIKES DEPLORED—UNION HEADS 
SEEN LOSING CONTROL OvER LOCALS 


(By David Lawrence) 


National labor unions are losing control of 
their locals or else there is some other ex- 
planation not available here to throw light 
on the reason why, despite the no-strike 
pledge, the number of strikes is increasing. 

The official figures for the week ending last 
June 6 show that the time lost amounted 
to 50,700 man-days for that week and in- 
volved 18,900 employees. 

To understand the gravity of the situation, 
statistics for previous weeks should be noted. 
There were only 8,500 workers involved the 
previous week and a loss of 20,200 man-days. 
For the week before that the number of em- 
ployees on strike was 5,700 and the number 
of man-days lost was 17,500. 

Thus in a short space of 3 weeks the num- 
ber of man-days lost has nearly trebled. 

Not all of the strikes are “unauthorized.” 
Thus the national] executive committee of 
the Window Glass Cutters’ League of Amer- 
ica, an American Federation of Labor union, 
ordered a walk-out Wednesday of this week 
in 4 major window-glass manufacturing 
plants in 10 different cities. Some of the 
largest glass factories in the country are 
affected. 

No inquiry has gone out from the White 
House, so far as is known, to determine why 
the no-strike pledge solemnly given by the 
American Federation of Labor and since re- 
peated in the public press as an indication of 
labor’s cooperation in the war effort, has now 
been broken by actual order of a national 
union. It may be that American Federation 
of Labor leaders have lost control of their 
affiliated nationa] unions and that the strike 
was ordered over the protests of the leaders 
in the executive council, but if this is the 
case, no public repudiation of what has been 
done by the window-glass union has been 
offered to conform to the pledge given the 
President of the United States. 

STEEL STRIKES GROWING 

Another situation that is growing worse 
each day is that which exists in the steel 
mills. Strikes have been breaking out in the 
plants of the Bethlehem Steel Co. at Johns- 
town, Pa., the Carnegie Illinois Steel Co. at 
Gary, Ind. (the world’s biggest steel mill), 
and at the Central Foundry in Hope, Ala., 
and at the plant of the Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Co. in Ohio. 

It is presumed that in these instances the 
strikes are unauthorized. Yet Philip Murray, 
head of the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions, is also president of the Steel *Workers’ 
Union, and it might be supposed that, as a 
member of President Roosevelt's own labor 
cabinet, he would have enough influence to 
prevent these unauthorized strikes in the 


midst of war when steel is scarce and the 











American people are asked to do without 
building construction and other necessities in 
order to conserve steel. 

What is the meaning of an unauthorized 
strike? It begins to appear that when the 
local union wishes to begin a strike it never 
asks for sanction of the national headquar- 
ters. It might be embarrassing todosc. Then 
the strike is called and the national head- 
quarters of the American Federation of Labor 
or the Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
as the case may be, says it is unauthorized. 

This permits union executives in Washing- 
ton and high administration officials here to 
make speeches claiming that not a single au- 
thorized strike has occurred since Pearl Har- 
bor. Congress is lulled into inaction and the 
Nation is misled. 

PRESSURE TACTICS CHARGED 


One of the chief difficulties, of course, for 
the national headquarters here grows out of 
the zeal of the local union organizing com- 
mittees to get wage increases for their mem- 
bers or to put pressure on employers just be- 
fore negotiations begin. Thus in the Chrys- 
ler tank arsenal a slow-down developed the 
other day, as well as a work stoppage. 

The zeal of the locals sometimes produces 
other complications. Thus in the steel area 
the workers have been given to understand 
by the union politicians that a $l-a-day in- 
crease in wages is forthcoming. The War 
Labor Board has made it a policy to grant 
wage increases on a retroactive basis. Thus 
the steel workers have been telling their wives 
and families that they already have money 
coming to them on the retroactive basis. 

As human nature sometimes causes people 
to spend money they think has already been 
earned but not yet paid, complications can 
readily be seen. Then, when the War Labor 
Board hesitates as it is now doing to decide 
the steel cases, the workers get restless and 
the organizers probably wink their eyes at 
these “unauthorized strikes’’ which save the 
faces of the local politicians in the unions 
and at the same time threaten the War Labor 
Board that it had better come across. 

The War Labor Board has been hearing 
about inflation and the need for stabilization 
of wages, so what can it do? The Office of 
Price Administration has given one answer. 
It is to take all wage increases out of profits 
and not let prices reflect any increased costs 
This may be possible if the tax collectors sent 
out by Uncle Sam haven’t taken the bulk of 
the profits of the employer before the labor 
union negotiators extract their share. 
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Florida Pipe Line 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. STYLES BRIDGES 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 18, 1942 


Mr. BRIDGES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
which appeared in the Nashua Tele- 
graph of Nashua, N. H., on June 13, in 
commendation of Representative FosTER 
STEARNS, and entitled “Florida Pipe Line.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

FLORIDA PIPE LINE 

No one can question seriously the loyalty 

of Congressman Foster STEARNS (Republican, 
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New Hampshire) to the Government or the 
administration in the movement for the all- 
out prosecution of the war. Congressman 
Stearns had the vision to see the trend of 
events when it was popular to be for appease~- 
ment. When Roosevelt has been right he 
has been among that small company of Re- 
publicans who have stood at his right hand. 

The Congressman’s forceful criticism of the 
manner in which the keeping open of the 
fuel-oil supplies to the eastern seaboard come 
from a source which cannot be laughed off or 
ignored. There’s been even recently a lot of 
peanut politics in Congress anent this oil 
supply, and especially in the matter of a pipe 
line crossing Florida to aid in making one 
route possible for the movement of this oil 
supply. 

In a direct way Roosevelt is responsible for 
present delay. He has now and has had right 
along full authority to give the green light 
for the construction of his Florida pipe line. 
The red’s still on. 





United We Stand 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BURNET R. MAYBANK 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 18, 1942 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
REcORD an address by Hon Paul V. Mc- 
Nutt, Federal Security Administrator, at 
the United Flag Day celebration under 
the auspices of the District of Columbia 
Department of the American Legion, at 
Meridian Park, Washington, D. C., on 
June 14, 1942, the subject being United 
We Stand. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

This has been a historic week 

The United Nations have bound themselves 
together tighter than ever before. They will 
stand as one until the forces of tyranny and 


aggression have been banished from the face 
of the earth 
The significant part of Britain’s treaty 


with Russia and President Roosevelt's accord 
lies even less than that solidarity for the 
prosecution of war than it does in its out- 
look toward the future. For that treaty 
and that accord face an issue squarely whicl 
we failed to face squarely at the time of the 
last war 

It recognizes that wars are not over with 
the signing of a treaty. It recognizes that 
there is a responsibility on the part of the 
free peoples of the world to build a strong 
and enduring peace 

We know today what we are 
to do to win our victory. It 





committed 
is my hope that 


out of this accord we may reach firmer 
understanding of what we must commit our- 
selves to in order to make the principles of 


that victory secure for our children and our 
children’s children. 

America is standing today with the free 
peoples of the world against the mightiest 
military combination tyranny has 
mustered 

We know that. 
our victory. 

We have committed 10 percent of every 
dollar we earn to defense bonds. 


ever 


And we are committed to 
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We have committed ourselves to the reor- 
ganization of our daily lives in order to 
save tires and gasoline and sugar. 

We are doing without many things we used 
to buy because metal and plastics and chemi- 
cals and many other products are needed 
for war purposes 

Yes, as free citizens we have done more. 
We have committed our sons and our neigh- 
bor’s sons and our own lives, to winning the 
war. We know that life would not amount 
to much if it had to be lived in the Nazi 
way or under the heel of medieval Japan 

We have tremendous power, we people of 
America. Only a few short months ago the 
President set goals for our production to 
beat the Axis. Remember those goals? They 
have often been restated, but it seems worth 
while to state them again. 

For 1942—60,000 planes; for 1943—-125,000. 
Enough planes in 1943 to have put the whole 
of our Army of 3 years ago in the air 

For 1942—45,000 tanks; for 1943—75,000 
tanks. At 3 men to a tank, our whole 
standing Army of 1938 could have fought 
in tank 

For 1942 
1943—-35,000 


For 1942 


20,000 antiaircraft guns; 
8,000,000 tons of 
1943—15,000,000 tons. And that exclusive of 
the huge shipbuilding program of the Navy. 
We who served in the last World War know 
what such weapons mean. This time it is 
not our privilege to use them. But it is our 
privilege to make them—our privilege as 
members of the American Legion to keep 
them fiying, rolling, shooting, and sailing 
for freedom in every corner of 
the world listened to the President's an- 
nouncement of those goals 
Chiang Kai-shek walked out to his head- 
quarters the morning after they were stated 
with a new resilience. His brave Chinese 
could know that help was coming. They 
knew that it was not in vain when they 
pulled in their belts another notch or two 
and continued to fight 
The freedom-loving people of France—a 
whole nation of hostages—felt hope as well as 
hunger that morning 
And in great sprawling Russia—one-sixth 
of all the land mass of the world—men and 
women who fought for their liberty began 
to understand the magnitude of the second 
front Hitler had created for himself 
One hundred and eighty-five thousand 
planes, 120,000 tanks, 55,000 guns, 23,000,000 
tons of ships—the greatest production pro- 
gram in the history of the world. 
3ut it was not only our friends who heard 
those 
Our enemies heard them, too. And they 
responded, responded with a barrage of ridi- 
cule, responded with the loud noise of fright- 
ened men who whistle in the dark. 
Said Japan, for example, on January 6: 
> wildest dream ever known.” 
iM lini’s well-trained beagles of the 
et us tell President Roosevelt 
es are pure and simple dreams 
oduct of delirium.” 
cried the Nazis. And Lord Haw 
rose to assure our Allies that America 
could not meet those goals. 
We, as Americans, knew what America 
id produce. Six- and eight-digit numbers 
t bother us. We knew the capacity 
f American management, American labor, 
and American resources 
Yes; we were raised in the tradition of Paul 
Bun) and Pecos Bill and John Henry 
knew those goals would be reached 
We knew they would be reached because we 
knew that every one of us was committed 
to doing the thing hat were neces y to 
reach them 
Americans are doing a great job 
Americans are performing such miracl 
that the goa i 
all along the line. Those ' 
wave broadcasts today hear a very different 
Story from Berlin and Rome and Tok; 


ships; for 


today 


production 


who listen t 


for | 





Frantically the Axis predicts immediate 
disaster. Hysterically they tell us that there 
is not time enough. And the Axis jittery 
generals and admiral attempt to crack the 
defenses on one battle front after another. 

They know that if they do not win within 
the next few months they will never win 
at all. 

Yes, on the production line and on the 
fighting line, Americans are doing a grand 
job. 

And as we address ourselves to this great 
task we are learning as we never knew 
before the unity oc the world. We are be- 
ginning to understand that America is part 
of that world. 

We are beginning to understand that the 
phrase “United Nations” is not just a catch 
phrase of war. It is an expression of the 
real unity of the free peoples of the world. 

We are remaking America today. 

We are tearing out the old canvas props 
which advertised America as a one-ring side- 
show—Sself-sufficient—a pitchman’s stand on 
a boundless prairie of waters. 

America is under the main tent. 

We feel the tug on our lines from Mada- 
gascar and Ceylon, where men work the 
graphite rubble and stow ships for the Golden 
Gate and the Delaware 

We rush air transports to the Bengal Coasts 
and send them winging over the Himalayas. 

Oil for the planes of China. Shells for 
the guns of China’s armies. We know what 
the victories of the Chinese mean to free- 
dom everywhere 

And we know, too, what the clear-veined 
mica that once came down over the Burma 
Road means in the spark plugs of heavy- 
duty engines of our tanks and planes. 

Carefully we nurse that thin tread of 
Malaya rubber we once took for granted. 

And in the evenings millions of housewives 
rip the top from a tin can and tell their 
husbands, “This is starting to come through 
in bottles.” Or “we can’t get this any more. 
I guess I will have to do my own cooking 
again.” 

Too long we left our sword in its scabbard. 
Too long we left our gun upon the rack. We 
watched with disapproval the consolidation 
of Old World slave marts and their “new 
order” reorganization for the enslavement 
of the world. 

Too long we said with Chamberlain, Czecho- 
slovakia is far away. Ethiopia and Man- 
churia are no concern of ours. And repeated 
his words, “After all, we must all live in the 
same world.” 

A man cannot live in a cage with a rattle- 
snake 

A nation cannot live in peace and Self- 
respect beside an Admiral Tojo, or respect a 
nation that sends a Kurusu as its envoy. 

One can live with a Nazi Germany 
whose every “tourist” is a spy 

No; one cannot even regard Mussolini as 
fat and comic any longer when he forces 
the Italian people into alliance with such a 
group 

America has discovered the unity of the 
world America has discovered its own 
strength—thanks to this world revolution 
which the Nazis and the mad militarists of 
Japan started—but which we will have to 
finish 

We can exult with Walt Whitman—“I have 
lived to behold man burst forth and warlike 
America rise “* * *” 

We have pledged “our lives, our fortunes, 
and our sacred honor” to making our way of 
life secure. 

And what is that way of life? What are we 
trying to do? And how well are we doing it? 

I spoke of taxes. I spoke of rationing. I 
spoke of the men who risk their lives beyond 
the seven seas 

Now I want to talk about strength at home. 
It is much easier to die for one’s country than 
it is to live for it, nobly 

Two years ago we began to 
citizen Army. American yc 


build our great 
uth went to train- 
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ing camps scattered the length and breadth 
of the country. 

This was no ordinary Army. These were 
your sons and your neighbors’ sons. Not 
tough, blasé professionals. Young Americans 
with a job to do. 

The United Service Organizations was 
formed. The Army began to organize its 
excellent canteen service. America recog- 
nized that fighting soldiers must have a so- 
cial life when the hard day’s work was done. 
We began to build recreational facilities. 

Communities tackled the soldier’s spare- 
time problem and have done a fine job of 
solving it. I have seen their work at first 
hand. In the Office of Defense Health and 
Welfare Services we review the recreational 
plans of communities near Army camps and 
naval establishments. In understanding the 
problem we have studied the recreational 
facilities both on the military reservations 
and in the nearby communities. 

No one who knows our record in the last 
war can fee] anything but pride in America’s 
service to its soldiers in this war. 

America can be equally proud of the soldiers 
and sailors for whom these facilities operate. 
The American Army is a sober army that 
keeps its head on its shoulders at all times. 

Once in a while I see in some paper or 
other an allegation of serious conditions— 
of drunkenness or vice in some military area 
or other. I think it is very significant that 
in almost every case where such reports are 
made we find on further investigation that 
the condition referred to was one which had 
been cleared up long before the story was 
published. 

Communities have taken positive action 
through all the United Service Organizations 
to provide constructive recreation and to 
facilitate their use. 

Communities have used their police forces 
to drive racketeers and gamblers and pro- 
moters of prostitution out of town. 

More than a year ago Congress passed 
the May Act. It is an act which authorizes 
the Secretary of War or the Secretary of the 
Navy to call upon the Department of Justice 
for the policing of any area where vice con- 
ditions threaten the health and morale of 
America’s troops. Mind you, under that act 
local police power can be forfeited to the 
Federal Government in the whole realm of 
vice control if the community fails to control 
its local problem. 

In the year of operation of that act it has 
been necessary to invoke it only once. ~ 

Our officials have surveyed recreational 
conditions from many areas in which com- 
plaints have arisen. They have surveyed 
communities from which military physicians 
have reported as the source of venereal dis- 
ease infection. I might add the medical de- 
partments of the military service discover 
these problems long before agitators ever 
find them out. 

When, with facts in hand, our officials and 
military authorities have presented to local 
authorities the facts they had in hand they 
have gotten action. Vice areas in more than 
225 communities have been closed up in the 
last 6 months as the result of such action— 
closed, mind you, by their own authority and 
policed by their own local officers. 

American communities are showing re- 
spect for the uniform and for the flag. 
When conditions develop which threaten 
the health or morale of our armed forces 
local citizens have faced the facts and cleared 
up their towns. 

Our action and their action is continuing 
and the situation will improve from day 
to day. 

Why do I present this issue to you on 
Flag Day? Simply for this reason: 

America has discovered in these last few 
years what it means to live for one’s country. 
To honor the flag at home. To build for 
the strength of the Nation means doing a 
great many things we let slide in time of 
peace, 
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These are days when we cannot polish and 
preserve the jurisdictional jealousies which 
have hampered the control of crime across 
city-county lines. People must not suffer 
while one county debates its jurisdiction 
with another. We cannot build a strong 
Nation dumping evils across State lines. 

Neither can we pause to argue about the 
police budget necessary to get the job done— 
any more than we can set irrevocable limits 
upon the budget of our victory. On the 
home front as on the fighting front we know 
that it will cost much more to lose than it 
can ever cost to win. 

It is too bad that it takes a war to drive 
home to the people the importance of things 
that we should have done all along. 

But it is well that we know now better 
than we did in the last war. In those days 
we used to “just pass a law about it” and 
then went home and forgot it. Today we are 
much less likely to turn to the fiat of law. 
But we are much more likely to look facts 
in the face and to act intelligently about 
them. 

Yes, America will win this war. We will 
win as consumers, cheerfully tightening our 
belts. We will win as the arsenal of de- 
mocracy producing for the soldiers of all the 
United Nations. We shall win at home as 
citizens meeting our day-to-day problems 

A better America will emerge from this 
conflict. An America which understands at 
last the dimensions of freedom—sacrifice, 
courage, self-respecting citizenship 

Because we have come to recognize these 
things, the sacrifices of a quarter of a century 
ago were not made in vain. 

In those days we thought we had made 
the world safe for democracy and we went 
home and forgot about democracy. We de- 
voted ourselves to getting ahead in the stock 
market. 

We felt so sure of our freedom that we 
even handed it around like a box of choco- 
lates. We “gave” freedom to our brothers of 
the Philippines. But freedom we found could 
not be handed around. 

Freedom must be won—won by all men, 
everywhere, and every man must help 

It is an old story, the fight for freedom. A 
story that is never done. 

Our fathers knew that. I commend to you 
that third verse of the Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner. Americans should know it better: 


“Oh, thus be it ever when. free men shall 
stand 

Between their loved homes and grim war’ 

desolation.” 

Freedom—the democratic way of life—are 
not to be won once and for all. They can 
never be the property of men and women 
who forget to defend them. 

There is no room in this world for a deal 
with tyranny and greed. There is no room 
for despotism and democracy. One must 

And it shall not be democracy. 





Roosevelt As War President 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JOSEPH F. GUFFEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 18, 1242 


Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
by Clarke Beach, entitled “Roosevelt As 
War President—A Civilian Becomes an 








Aggressive, Powerful Military Leader,” 
published in the Washington Evening 
Star of June 7, 1942. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


ROOSEVELT AS WAR PRESIDENT—A CIVILIAN BE- 
COMES AN AGGRESSIVE, POWERFUL MILITARY 
LEADER 

(By Clarke Beach) 


Franklin D. Roosevelt, a civilian who under 
the Constitution has become the supreme 
military commander of the Nation and one 
of the most potent military leaders in the 
world, is not the passive type of war Presi- 
dent. 

He has shown much of Lincoln’s boldness 
and aggressiveness and willingness to assume 
responsibility. Like Wilson, he has made 
himself the spokesman of the democratic 
cause, has acquired enormous influence 
among the Allied peoples. 

While he does not face the kind of diffi- 
culties which confronted Lincoln—holding 
the Union together amid divided counsel, 
commencing a war with an army of only 
16,000 men—yet no other President has had 
to wage war on so vast a scale. His task 
is to win a global war, fighting on all the 
seas and continents, mobilizing the economic 
resources of the Nation as they have never 
been mobilized before, controlling public 
opinion here and abroad on an unprecedented 
scale, a task made possible and necessary by 
the modern development of communications. 

His powers are more extensive than those 
of any other war President. All of them 
since Lincoln have had so much authority as 
to make them constitutional dictators, but 
the President’s war powers have been ex- 
panded to meet the needs of the times. In 
total war like this, and with new inventions 
that must be fitted into the war scheme, the 
Executive’s authority necessarily has been 
extended into fields hitherto untouched. The 
President, for instance, has been given au- 
thority to seize and operate any radio broad- 
casting station in the country—a necessary 
measure since in no other way could the 
Government control information which 
crossed the country’s borders by air 

CAN REGULATE LIVES OF MANY 

Mr. Roosevelt has practically unlimited au- 
thority over factories, mines, railroads, ship- 
ping, trucking, air lines, telephone: If he 
finds it necessary for the successful prosecu- 
tion of the war, he can seize and operate 
them all. He can declare a military area and 
can regulate the lives of all the persons living 
within it. 

His lend-lease power, giving him the sole 
decision which of the qualified nations shall 
get American supplies and when and in what 
yuantities, gives him an influence that no 
other American President has had. While 
Wilson had lend-lease power, he had com- 
paratively little material to lend or lease until 
the war was about over. The arsenal from 
which Mr. Roosevelt can dole out supplies is 
So enormous, however, that his control of it 
gives him a unique influence among the coun- 
cils of the United Nations 








His authority over American nulitary and 
naval operations is supreme. The Army’s 
Chief of Staff and the Navy’s Commander in 
Chief are in effect only his professional ad- 


visers; he appoints them and they cannot 
even resign without his permission. While 
this power of the wartime Executive is gen- 
erally conceived of as exercised primarily in 
the field of general strategy, he can dictate 
specific military operations if he wishes and 
can even command the troops in the field if 
he sees fit 

This power of a civilian to control military 
operations sometimes appears incongruous to 
observers, but eminent authorities have in- 
sisted that it was wise and necessary 
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PRINCIPLES OF WAR NOT DIFFICULT 

Gen. Karl von Clausewitz, the great Ger- 
man military philosopher, explained it this 
way in 1839: 

“The principles of the art of war are in 
themselves very simple and are quite within 
the compass of sound common sense.” The 
head of a warring nation need not be versed 
in warfare, he says. “Elevation, superiority 
of mind, strength of character, these princi- 
pal qualifications which he must possess; a 
knowledge of war may be supplied in another 
way. * * * The art of war in its highest 
point of view is policy—i. e., statecraft—but 
no doubt a policy which fights battles instead 
of writing notes.” 

In the Constitutional Convention Alex- 
ander Hamilton and others sought to provide 
in the Constitution that the President shall 
not take actual command in the field without 
the consent of Congress, but the convention 
refused to adopt this limitation on the 
President's powers. 

The military powers of the President in 
wartime were not clearly proved until Lin- 
coln’s time. Madison in the War of 1812 
had a theory that the Secretary of War should 
go into the field and advise and consult in 
time of battle with the commanding general 
He so instructed Secretary John Armstrong, 
and Armstrong accordingly joined General 
Winder at Bladensburg, Md., where the 
United States forces were about to meet the 
British, who were advancing on Washington 

Madison told Armstrong that if any dis- 
pute arose, he and the Cabinet would be in 
Bladensburg shortly to settle it. But no con- 
troversy developed, for the British swept 
through to Washington so speedily that it was 
all Madison’s horse could do to keep him out 
of the hands of the enemy. 

Armstrong fled to Baltimore and resigned 
But the new Secretary of War continued to 
exercise command, devising all the campaign 
plans in the second year of the war and 
transmitting them with the President’s 
approval to the military commanders. The 
confusion which resulted is almost unpar- 
alleled in military history. 

President Polk during the Mexican War 
expressed his attitude toward the exercise 
of his military functions in the statement 
that he found it “impossible to give much 
attention to the details in conducting the 
war.” 

Lincoln, however, finding the wi: 
badly and convinced that General M lla 
was not doing an adequate job, ripped righ 
into the military domain, visited and advised 
the military leaders in the field, overruled 
McClellan in the peninsular campaign, and 
issued various orders directing specific mili- 
tary operations After he had put Grant 








at the head of the Union armies, however, he 
was satisfied that he had found the n 
who could win the war, and he interfered 
no more 
AUTHORITY UNDISPUTED SIX 

But Lincoln had established the milit 
authority of the Chief Executive nd since 
then it has been undisputed 

Never since then, however, h it beer 0 


extensively used. McKinley, in the Spanish- 
American War, was unaggressive, and seems 
to have taken no part in military decisions 

In the conduct of the World I 
exercised his great powers almost exclusive] 





in the control of foreign affairs and the mobi- 
lization of the economic resources He had 
no military background and stayed pretty 
well out of the military pictur He inter- 
vened on only two occasions—to send ex- 


peditions to Siberia and Archangel. His con- 

siderations then 

military 
President 


were diplomatic, rather than 


Roosevelt's position as Com- 


mander in Chief is more complex than that 
of any of the other w Pr I With 
simultaneous, world-wide operatior of the 
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Army, the Navy, and the forces of the United 


Nations in progress, questions of general 
strategy are numerous and recurring. Where 
great issues arise all final decisions must be 
left up to him 

While the extent to which he is participat- 


tary secret, it is known that he holds almost 
daily conferences with the Army and Navy 
top command, has weekly meetings at the 
White House of the Pacific War Council and 
reads literally bales of War and Navy Depart- 
ment dispatches. Those who know him say 
that he keeps minutely informed as to all 
military and naval operations. 
AN AGGRESSIVE TEMPERAMENT 

While friends doubt that he would override 
the judgment of his professional military 
advisers except under extremely unusual cir- 
cumstances, they are confident of one thing: 
That he will constantly insist on courses of 
aggressive as possible. He has been 
His temperament 


acti , as 
action a 


a man of action all his life 


is such that he is not satisfied unless he sees 
something being accomplished. 
The President is taking his enormous re- 


sponsibilities in his stride—being as buoyant, 
vial, and robust-looking as ever. Whatever 

t task he has to perform, he appears to 

a game, plunges in with zest, and 
‘ long his hours or how confin- 
I is work, he never loses the appearance 
of nonchalance, the air of being master of 





The White House, nevertheless, is more a 
military headquarters than it was in the easy 
of } when hordes of tourists saun- 
t d through the rounds and scores of 
rather minor politiclans paid visits to the 
Chief Now sentry boxes ring the grounds 
c on duty at every few paces. 


1 sentries art 





Gettir » the White House is a compli- 
cated ss for the legitimate visitors. 
Once one is eyed from every side by 


cret Service men. Somewhere in the man- 
here is a communications room, where 
. rs handle dispatches for 
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The President works until 6 p. m., instead 
of knocking off at 5 and taking a swim as he 
used to ¢ Swims are few and far between 
these days Yet, the President insists he is 
not overburdened telling friends that the 
war h actually lightened his duties since 
he has now delegated so large a share of his 
I ¢ Ss 

FAMILIAR WITH NAVY MATTERS 

Mr. Ro elt assumed the role of war 
President with a far better military back- 
ground than t of y of his predecessors 
He as been : dent of naval warfare since 
boyh He is well schooled in the works 
of Mal tl N Ss classical strategic au- 
th kn warships like a ship- 
builc 

D Vv i War rote articles on 
I itlining ns for defense of 
t A A stant Secretary of the 
Ni he w: responsible for strengthening 
t Navy in its weakest spot—its shore estab- 
li s 

It v then that he first revealed his ca- 
t y 1 bold, aggressive action, a willing- 
m ‘ me responsibility for measures of 
c btn g ty which he deemed necessary 
I saltety He himself has said 
t) enough laws during that war 
Lo st him 1 il for 999 years 

It iz such matters as persuading con- 
t head with an urgently needed 
pieice of 1 ¢, although as yet no authoriza- 
tion and no fu had been provided. Some- 
time the legislative process functioned so 
£ y evelt 1 ed so fast that con- 
tr s for projects were not signed until 
month work had been completed. 
All the contractors were eventually paid, 
however, and no harm and much good came 
Ui 
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When this war started, there was an. urgent 
need at Pearl Harbor for certain cargoes which 
were awaiting clearance at some mainland 
ports. As the normal operation of the navi- 
gation and inspection laws would have en- 
tailed considerable delay in dispatching the 
ships, the President simply signed an order 
on December 12 waiving those laws in neces- 
sary cases. Congress legalized his action by 
including in the second war powers bill, 
passed March 27, the authority for the Presi- 
dent to do what he had done. 

MOVED JAPS BEFORE IT WAS LEGAL 

Mr. Roosevelt in the same manner estab- 
lished a military area on the West coast and 
was moving the Japs out of there at a great 
rate long before Congress gave him the power, 
on March 21, to declare a military area. 

It is such acts as these—and insiders say 
there have been a great many others—which 
cause the scholars to compare Roosevelt and 
Lincoln. When the Civil War President sus- 
pended the writ of habeas corpus, when he in- 
creased the size of the regular armed forces, 
when he issued the Emancipation Proclama- 
tion, he acted with very doubtful authority. 
But he acted first and sought the sanction of 
Congress later. 

Roosevelt is unique among war Presidents 
for having made extensive preparations for 
war before war began. Insufficient for com- 
bat as America’s fighting power was in Decem- 
ber, it was far greater than at the outbreak 
of any previous war. 

With his military slant, Roosevelt when 
Assistant Secretary of the Navy went to Presi- 
dent Wilson in the fall of 1916 and besought 
him to mobilize the Navy. But Wilson, more 
of a theorist with his profound historical 
sense, dreaded the thought of posterity accus- 
ing him of preparing for war while he was 
asking for peace, and he refused Roosevelt's 
request. 

Hardly had Roosevelt got settled in the 
White House than he began to build up the 
depleted Navy. In his public-works program 
he repeatedly stressed the defense value of 
new projects, transmission lines, highways, 
an: merchant vessels. And within a year and 
a half before war started, he proposed that 
the production of war materials begin. 


Lidice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


KON. SOL BLOOM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 18, 1942 


Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article entitled 
“Lidice,” which appeared in the Wash- 
ington Post of June 15, 1942. It is by 
Barnet Nover, one of the best special 
writers on the staff of the Post. Mr. 
Nover’s article should be read, if for no 
other reason than to remind ourselves 
that v.e are fighting for the preservation 
of every basic principle of human de- 
cency, and that the fantastic barbarity 
of the Nazis “is a reflection of the doubts 
that have begun to beset them.” 

LIDICE—-THE MARK OF THE BEAST 
(By Barnet Nover) 

Suppose the story of what happened last 
week in the Czechoslovakia village of Lidice 
had only become known to us, aS sO many 
other grim tales out of occupied Europe have 
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become known to us, through grapevine chan- 
nels, with Dr. Goebbels vehemently denying 
their truth. Would we have believed it? 

Who could believe that a regime, no matter 
how debased or steeped in savagery, could 
deliberately and in cold blood shoot every 
adult male in a community, send the women 
of the village to a concentration camp, 
scatter the orphaned children to the four 
winds, and then, as a final gesture, raze the 
village to the ground? 

Even today, 942 years after Hitler came to 
power, there are kindly souls in America and 
elsewhere who are the dupes of their own best 
instincts when it comes to judging events on 
occupied Europe. 

They were told in the years of the long 
armistice that some of the atrocities allegedly 
perpetrated by Germans in World War I had 
never occurred. They came to the conclu- 
sion—it happened to be false and dangerous— 
that there were no atrocities perpetrated by 
the Germans in Belgium and France and Rus- 
sia at all. And having become cynical regard- 
ing what they had been told between 1914 and 
1918, they refused for a long time to give cre- 
dence to the tales of atrocities carried out by 
the Nazis first in Germany and later in the 
occupied countries between 1933 and 1942. 

Hitler made good use of the purblind in- 
credulity of such decent-minded folk. 

If a lie is great enough, he said, it will be 
believed. 

But prevarication no longer serves Hitler’s 
purpose. He himself has torn the mask that 
could no longer hide the monstrous visage of 
his system. Far from being denied, the story 
of what happened at Lidice was broadcast 
to the world by the Nazi radio. 

This circumstance is revealing and impor- 
tant. 

Since the assassination of the sinister Rein- 
hard Heydrich, about 400 Czech hostages, 
men and women, have been executed in re- 
prisal and this does not include the lives so 
wantonly snuffed out by the Nazis at Lidice. 

Yet despite this terrifying blood bath no 
one has come forward to reveal to the Nazis 
who were the actual perpetrators of the 
assassination plot. In other words, the 
Gestapo for all the elaborate network of 
espionage and terrorism it possesses in Bo- 
hemia and Moravia has proved incapable of 
carrying out an elementary job of crime de- 
tection. 

Nor is that true in the so-called protecto- 
rate alone. It is equally true in France and 
Belgium and Norway and elsewhere in occu- 
pied Europe. The number of hostages that 
have been shot in those countries has now 
reached a grisly total. The number of those 
who have shot at and killed German Officials 
and who have been apprehended is. however, 
negligible 

The death of Reinhard Heydrich was an 
event that came home to every Nazi, to Hitler, 
and Goering and Goebbels and Himmler and 
the other of the satanic breed Each is 
haunted by the fear that he will be next. 
So at Lidice the Nazis decided to build a 
barrier of fear between themselves and their 
intended assailants And to underline the 
lesson they would teach they not only car- 
ried out their mass murder but proclaimed it 
from the housetops. Having come to power 
through the exercise of unrestrained ter- 
rorism they now hope te remain in power 
through the same means 

Lidice was no demonstration of Nazi 
strength. It was, on the contrary, the act of 
desperate men who see the net of justice 
closing around them. They know that the 
monstrous structure of lies and brutality and 
barbarism which they imposed first on the 
Germans—with, be it not forgotten, the con- 
sent and acquiescence of very large numbers 
of them—and later on most of Europe, is 
beginning to crumple under the impact of 
United Nations power. Their savagery is a 
reflection of the doubts that have begun to 
beset them. 
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During recent weeks we have been told by 
such able and eloquent Government spokes- 
men as Vice President Wallace, Under Sec- 
retary Sumner Welles, and the President him- 
self what we are fighting for. “Man marches 
forward to the light,” said the latter in his 
brief and moving address on United Nations 
Day. 

We must never forget, however, what we 
are fighting against. Nor shall we forget. 
If there was any danger of it Lidice was a 
pointed reminder. There in all its blood- 
stained savagery was the mark of the beast 
we must trample under foot, without mercy 
and without hesitation, if that world of the 
future we dream of is ever to come into being. 





Dr. Carver of Tuskegee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. BENNETT CHAMP CLARK 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 18, 1942 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Rrcorp 
an editorial appearing in the New York 
Times of June 16, entitled “Dr. Carver of 
Tuskegee.” The editorial is based upon 
the recent award by The Progressive 
Farmer to Dr. George W. Carver, of Tus- 
kegee, as its man of the year in service 
to southern agriculture. 

Mr. President, let me say very briefly 
that as a Missourian I am very proud of 
the fact that Dr. Carver is a native of 
Missouri. Born in slavery under the 
most adverse possible conditions, once 
traded for a tenth-rate race horse, a 
common chattel, who by his own industry 
and his own genius has achieved a place 
as one of the foremost scientists of all 
the world for all time, he is a man who 
never had an opportunity of getting rich 
because he has devoted his splendid tal- 
ents to the promotion of science, to mak- 
ing the world, and particularly the south- 
ern portion of the United States, a better 
place in which to live; and even toward 
the end of a long life he has donated his 
life’s savings to the promotion of science 
at Tuskegee Institute. His achievements 
in the field of agricultural chemistry have 
been of benefit to all the people of the 
United States. 

The editorial concludes that— 

He is an honor to his race and to his country. 


I agree entirely with that statement, 
Mr. President; and I believe that the 
career of this great man, who came up 
from slavery to his present position of 
eminence as a scientist, should be an 
inspiration not only to all the members 
of his race in the United States but to 
all his fellow countrymen of any race. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
Was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 

DR. CARVER OF TUSKEGEE 

Dr. George W. Carver, of Tuskegee Insti- 
tute, has been selected by The Progressive 
Farmer as its man of the year in service to 
southern agriculture. This is an annual 
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honor given by that journal for outstanding 
contributions to agricultural progress. Dr. 
Carver has been at Tuskegee for 46 years. As 
director of its department of agricultural re- 
Search, he has made a long series of discov- 
eries that have memorably improved the agri- 
culture of the South. 

He has mitigated that old bane, the sover- 
eignty of cotton, by the development of the 
peanut industry, to which he has added more 
than 300 products. He started out to make 
peanuts a second cash product. His success 
must have been even beyond his hopes. To 
the layman the modern chemist seems more 
of a magician than the old alchemists; almost 
able to transform anything profitably into 
something else. From sweetpotatoes, soy- 
beans, and we don’t konw how many other 
substances, Dr. Carver has elicited new and 
useful products. 

We hear a great deal, perhaps too much, 
about creative writing. Here is a creative 
artist who scatters plenty with a smiling 
hand. Like Agassiz, he has never had time 
to get rich. He has given his savings for the 
continuation of research at Tuskegee. What 
other man of our time has done so much for 
agriculture in the South? The son of slaves, 
he has enlarged economic freedom in his 
region. He is an honor to his race and to his 
country. 





Mr. Justice Murphy and the Army 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. PRENTISS M. BROWN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 18, 1942 


Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an editorial 
from the New York Times of today re- 
lating to Justice Frank Murphy entering 
the Army. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

A JUDGE PUTS ON KHAKI 

Army life is not new to Frank Murphy. As 
a young man he was a lieutenant, later ris- 
ing to the rank of captain in the American 
Expeditionary Forces. Still physically fit at 
52, he should make a first-class lieutenant 
colonel in our present war. Since the last 
war, however, he has served the public as a 
mayor, as Governor General and High Ccom- 
missioner in the Philippines, as a State Gov- 
ernor, as a United States Attorney General, 
and finally as a justice of the Supreme Court 
of the United States. He leaves this last 
position—temporarily, one hopes—to enter 
the Army. A photograph published in this 
newspaper yesterday shows him minus the 
judicial robes but plus the uniform. From 
being one of nine judges, he has become one 
of a great many lieutenant colonels. From 
helping to formulate decisions which have 
the force of constitutional law, and to which 
generals, admirals, Cabinet members, legis- 
lators, and the President must bow, he as- 
sumes a new role in which he must unques- 
tioningly obey the orders of a colonel 

Is this a comedown? Not in this democ- 
racy. Frank Murphy wanted to do some di- 
rect thing to help win the war. He chose the 
way open tohim. He does not lose in stature 
or prestige by submitting himself to a hard 
discipline. He has had the respect of his 


fellow citizens as a Judge and he has their 
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admiration as a soldier. He will return to 
the bench with a consciousness of duty done 
and an increased breadth of experience that 
should make him a better judge. 





The King of Greece 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SOL BLOOM 


OF NEW YORK 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 17, 1942 


Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Re&corp, 
I include the following editorials relating 
to the visit of His Majesty King George 
II, of Greece: 

[From the Washington Evening Star of June 
10, 1942] 
KING GEORGE II 

Washington today pays homage to the man 
who led his couragevus people in one of 
World War No. 2’s epic stands against Axis 
invaders. He is King George II, of Greece, 
who. as a reluctant refugee from his stricken 
homeland, has not for cne moment relaxed 
his fight for eventual liberation of his gallant 
subjects 

King George symbolizes the glorious Greek 
Had he chosen the easy way out rather than 
face the virtually inevitable consequences of 
honorable resistance, he might today still be 
in his palace But he would have been a 
helpless puppet of unconscionable masters, 
and his people’s burning hopes for freedom 
would have been ruthlessly smothered. In- 
stead King George cnose to stage another 
Thermopylae, which, though temporarily dis- 
astrous, has assured him of an honored place 
in the history of free men and has assured 
his unfortunate country of an honored place 
at the council tables when the day of reckon- 
ing comes. 

The Greek monarch stayed with his people 
to the very last, urging them on even when 
all hope of victory long since had gone. 
Indeed, he would not leave until convinced 
by his aides that his own personal capture 
by the Nazis was imminent. German para- 
chutists were dropping all around him at 
Crete when he finally slipped through the 
lines, disguised as a peasant, and succeeded 
in escaping to Egypt 

Today Washington proudly welcomes him 
as a King in deed, as well as title, whose 
example is an inspiration, not alone to his 












own people but to liberty-loving men every- 
where. 
{From the Washington Post of June 10, 1942] 


EVERY INCH A KING 





A good deal of curiosity will doubtless be 
aroused by the arrival in the Capital today 
of King George II of Greect But this King 
is a man that our democracy will delight to 
honor for himself and his country as well 
as his exalted rank King George is the 
ruler of a little nation with an immortal 
name which in this war has relived all its 
ancient glory d King George has ed 
himself so worthy a monarch that he remai 


and will remain enthroned in the hearts of 
his countrymen. The Greeks are now under 
the Nazi heel, ground into misery the 
amazing resistance. But even in their agony, 
they still look up to King George as the 
Symbol of their independence and 1 rs 
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This royal visit will throw back the mem- 
ory of the American people to the days when 
the Greeks were in the front line of our own 
war for freedom. For many weary months 
they battled against the Italian invader, and 
eventually fought him to a standstill. They 
could have rested upon their laurels when 
Hitler stood at their northern frontier, and 
made peace with him. But the spirit of 
Greece burned so bright that, despite the 
odds, the Greeks fought to the bitter end. 
None of the yreat stands of their own heroic 
history could improve upon the defense they 
put up at Mount Olympus, then at Ther- 
mopylae, and finally at the Aegean. The 
grand finale was the way the Greeks stood 
aside to allow the British and Australasians 
to embark for other battlefields. The people 
of Athens even draped the retreating soldiers 
with farewell garlands. The gesture was the 
more gallant because the people khew the 
vengeance that Hitler would exact. A coun- 
try which is dependent for its livelihood on 
overseas trade, Greece was now bottled up, 
and the Nazis stripped the cities of their 
remaining stores and distributed them among 
themselves 

A companion piece to the epic of the Greek 
war was the saga of the King’s experience. 
He set up his government again in Crete, and 
the Germans, when they invaded that storied 
isle, sought out the King. The farm in which 
he stayed was the main target of the para- 
chutists. His Premier, Emmanuel Tsouderos, 
who is with him in America, says that the 
sight was like a flock of brilliantly feathered 
vultures falling on their prey. How the King 
got away was a miracle. With the planes in 
pursuit, he and his staff alternately hid in 
shepherds’ huts and scrambled across the 
mountains to the southern shore, where a 
steamer tock them +4o Egypt. Such a trial, 
however, did not daunt the martial spirit of 
the King. In the Near East he has been or- 
panizing a division of Greek troops, so that 
Greek arms may remain on the field of battle 
till victory comes. His and his country's sac- 
rifice are the insurance of that victory. 
Greece may be overrun, but it can never be 
said that it has been swallowed in the con- 
queror’s chronicle. On the shores of the 
Aegean as elsewhere in Europe there is a 
banked-up fire that awaits only a second 
front to blaze into a new and even fiercer 
conflagration. 


{From the New York Times of June 12, 1942] 
THE KING OF GREECE 


Three times George II of Greece has known 
the salt taste of exile. One of these periods 
of separation from his country lasted a 
dozen years. We have heard of him living 
the private life of a gentleman of rather nar- 
row means. We know him best and most 
esteem him as the gallant leader of that gal- 
lant people that for 5 months beat back the 
Italians, a nation 4 or 5 times greater than 
theirs and that yielded, its spirit still un- 
conquered, only to the irresistible numbers 
of the savages from the north. In the first 
quarter of the nineteenth century Ameri- 
cans had what might be called a romantic 
interest in the liberation of Greece. The 
glory that was Greece shone on the Greeks 
and they were fighting for freedom. Since 
then we have come to know them face to 
face. Many are our fellow-citizens, orderly, 
industrious, intelligent, friendly. Many 
have stayed with us for a time and gone 
back to their country, with kind remem- 
brance of this, almost their other country. 
The Greeks are fighting still, wherever they 
have the opportunity and the tools. Their 
King is over here to procure them help from 
the American Government 

That will be gladly given. The King’s 
presence should quicken and enlarge Ameri- 
can private help his starving people. 
Shall we be content to mouth platitudes 


to 


are dropping dead in the streets? Let us 
try to end this wholesale German murder by 
giving what we can to the Greek War Relief 
Association. 


—_— 


[From the Washington Post of June 16, 1942] 
STARVING GREEKS 


In his address to the American Congress 
yesterday King George II, of the Hellenes, 
recalled that heroic page in recent history 
when the Greek people, under his leadership, 
proved themselves worthy of their magnifi- 
cent heritage, and while fully aware of the 
misfortunes that awaited their country re- 
fused to bow the knee to the brutish ag- 
gressors. Today the heroic Greek people are 
literally starving by the hundreds. They 
need every bit of help they can get, and even 
the trickle of food that has managed to get 
through with the consent of the Axis has re- 
sulted in a saving of many lives. But much 
more remains to be done. That is why the 
campaign recently launched by the Greek 
War Relief Association for funds that will 
enable focd shipments to be sent to Greece 
is deserving of the fullest support. Every 
dollar made available for that worthy pur- 
pose helps save the lives of an allied people 
who have made so great a contribution to 
the common cause. 


[From the New York Herald Tribune of June 
18, 1942] 


WELCOMING THE KING OF GREECE 


His Majesty King George II of Greece is 
welcome to this city in a dual capacity—as a 
man of courage and character who has done 
his best to serve the people of whom he is 
King, and as a representative of a nation to 
which every American owes at least two great 
debts—gratitude for the stamp which ancient 
Greece placed upon the thought of the 
modern world, our own included, and ad- 
miration for the magnificent and inspiring 
struggle which it put up against hopeless 
odds when the German barbarians crushed 
the little nation whieh had successfully re- 
pulsed the rapacious attack of its powerful 
Italian neighbor. 

Of King George the man—dquiet, self-effac- 
ing, modest, hard working—much has been 
written in recent years. Few monarchs of 
our day have been more worthy of the trust 
reposed in them. None has been so com- 
pletely free from those frivolities and selfish 
aims which have been all too common in 
Europe’s royal families. In exile as in Office, 
King George has sought no special privileges. 
There is a certain ironic justice, of the kind 
dear to the hearts of the early Greek dra- 
matists, in the fact that this man who today 
epitomizes the spirit of Hellas has not a drop 
of Greek blood in his veins. Here in itself is 
an answer to the grotesque Nazi pretense 
that blood and race govern national char- 
acteristics. As a matter of fact, the influence 
of the Greek spirit, modern as well as ancient, 
has made itself felt far beyond the places of 
Greek colonization or the peoples of Greek 
blood. Even in this horrible world war in 
which we are now all engulfed, the example 
of the Greek people in refusing to bow down 
to the brute force of the barbarian invaders 
has been one of the great forces mobilized 
against the Axis Powers. 

King George, in his proclamation issued 
just before his departure from Crete, in- 
cluded two phrases which apply with as much 
pertinency now as then: “Have faith in final 
victory, for it will be yours,” he said to his 
Cretian subjects, and added: “Yours has been 
a great honor because you are the last but 
glorious, and, with the grace of God, in- 
vincible bastion of Hellenism.” No American 
today doubts the final outcome of the war 
and ultimate restoration of Greek freedom. 
The thoughtful ones are fully aware of— 
and deeply grateful for—the part which the 


about this heroic people and forget that they | invincible bastion of Hellenism has played in 
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making victory possible. They stand ready 
to do what they can to help Greece in its 
present sufferings, and in the settlement that 
will follow when defeat finally crushes the 
Axis gangsters. 





The Sales Tax Obsession 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. BENNETT CHAMP CLARK 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 18, 1942 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Appendix of the Rrecorp 
an editorial appearing in the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch of June 15, 1942, entitled 
“The Sales Tax Obsession.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


THE SALES TAX OBSESSION 


When the House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee reached the cigarette tax item in its con- 
sideration of the Treasury’s revenue program 
it found a proposal for increases that would 
yield an estimated $188,600,000 in new funds 
toward the colossal amount needed to fight 
and win the war. The Treasury proposed that 
the present tax of 64% cents per package on 
cigarettes be raised to 7 cents for the brands 
now selling at 10 cents, and to 8 cents for the 
15-cent brands. 

Was there anything unreasonable about 
this? Not that the ordinary cigarette pur- 
chaser can see. He has been prepared for 
higher-priced smokes, just as he has been 
prepared for a higher income tax, and he 
would be perfectly willing to pay a half-cent 
or 1%4 cents more per package as a minor con- 
tribution toward victory. Differentiating be- 
tween the two price ranges of cigarettes seems 
perfectly all right, too, since price is the basis 
on which virtually all other forms of taxation 
are levied. 

The committee didn't see it that way, how- 
ever. It rejected the idea for two tax levels 
to correspond with the two price levels. It 
approved a flat increase to 7 cents a package, 
which it estimates will raise $65,500,000 in 
new revenue. With that action, the commit- 
tee slashed $123,100,000 out of the carefully 
prepared Treasury schedule. 

That piece of mutilation is typical of what 
the committee has been doing to the whole 
Treasury program in the 104 days since it 
began its study. 

The committee has hacked millions out of 
the Treasury's excess-profits tax estimates, 
the corporation tax schedules, the individual 
income-tax program (except where it drasti- 
cally stepped up the levy for the lowest brack- 
ets of taxpayers). It has rejected elimination 
of the tax-exemption privilege on public se- 
curities. It has cut out other proposals 
which would have raised many millions. It 
has reduced or dropped Treasury proposals 
for increases in excise taxes on beer, wine, 
gasoline, lubricating oil, and other products. 

The result of all this carving is that the bill 
as it stands is far short of the $8,700,000,000 
in new revenue for which the President asked 
and which the Treasury plan would have pro- 
vided. The bill, in fact, is some $2,700,000,000 
short of that amount. 

And what is the purpose of the committee's 
harsh treatment of the Treasury program? 
The purpose is becoming clearer every day; 
enactment of a Federal sales tax. 
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If every other recourse has failed, the pub- 
lic will not complain over a sales tax on all 
its food, all its clothing, and everything else 
it buys. The public will accept this, just as 
it has accepted many other sacrifices, even 
though it will put a heavy burden on the 
low-paid groups and bear less severely on 
persons of larger income. 

But every other recourse has not yet failed. 
The case for a sales tax has not yet been 
made. The committee is certainly not mak- 
ing such a case by its butchery of the Treas- 
ury revenue program. It is merely exposing 
itself as a group whose majority is so eager 
to enact this unfair levy that it is wrecking 
piecemeal the Treasury’s scientifically drawn 
and nonpolitical schedules. This is being 
done, it is plain as can be, in order to get 
an excuse for putting a sales tax over on the 
people. 

In fact, so obsessed is the committee with 
the sales-tax idea that members now are 
saying that the provisions it has already ap- 
proved for individual and corporation taxes 
may be revised sharply downward, “especially 
if a sales tax were added to the bill.” 

Should not this committee be served with 
emphatic notice that the people do not want 
a sales tax saddled upon them by any such 
underhanded methods as this? Should not 
the public tell the committee to stop playing 
fast and loose with the Treasury program in 
order to foist its own pet theory of revenue 
raising upon the country? 

Americans will pay their taxes willingly, 
as a patriotic duty, but they have the right 
to demand fair play in the adoption of those 
taxes. 





The Rio Grande Southern 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. EDWIN C. JOHNSON 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 18, 1942 


Mr. JOHNSON of Colorado. Mr. 
President, last Sunday the Denver Post 
published an interesting story on the Rio 
Grande Southern, the so-called Gallop- 
ing Goose Line, a little narrow-gage 
railroad, 200 miles long, operating in the 
high mountain country of southwestern 
Colorado. 

Leif Erickson, an able writer on the 
Associated staff at Denver, is the author. 
This story pays a well-deserved tribute 
to Elizabeth Pellet, “the wonder woman 
of the San Juan,” who came to Washing- 
ton last winter and arranged a loan 
from the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration. This little railroad, neglected 
and shopworn, is making a mighty con- 
tribution to the war effort by hauling 
vital and critical ores out of the rugged 
mountain ranges of Colorado to the mills 
in the valleys below. This story is so 
challenging that I ask unanimous con- 
sent to have it printed in the Appendix 
of the REcorp. , 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 

R10 GRANDE SOUTHERN PERFORMS MIRACLES ON 
Mountain LINE—FIFTY- YEAR-OLD COLORADO 
RaILRoAD NEVER Has Hap TRESTLE ACCIDENT 
DesPITE Dizzy HEIGHTS AND CANYON Huc- 
GING NARROW-GAGE TRACKS 
Rico, Coro., June 15.—They call it the 

“Galloping Goose Line.” 


By any name, the Rio Grande Southern—50 
years old and very much out-at-ties—is an 
amazing railroad. 

Rio Grande Southern train crews daily 
work small miracles by running 40-ton loco- 
motives and 12-car freights over dizzy moun- 
tain trestles and canyon clinging narrow-gage 
tracks. 

Yet, in 50 years, the Southern never has 
had a trestle disaster. 

The rolling stock includes 6 steam loco- 
motives—all but one more than 40 years old— 
sixty-cdd freight and gondola cars, and four 
powered railcars. 

The railcars, literally automobiles mounted 
on flanged wheels, gave the Rio Grande 
Southern its nickname. 


MAKE RUN IN LESS THAN 9 HOURS 


Carrying six to eight passengers and up to 
10,000 pounds of less-than-carload freight, 
the Galloping Goose cars run daily between 
Ridgway and Durango in 8 hours and 53 
minutes—if there are no derailments, rock 
slides, snow slides, or track washouts 

The Galloping Goose ride is one of only 
two daily narrow-gage passenger operations 
left in the Nation. On the Ophir Loop’s tim- 
ber trestles, stacked against San Miguel Can- 
yon’s rock walls, above 9,000 feet, you look 
down over an almost sheer drop of 1,500 feet 
to the canyon floor 

If it were only a passenger line it’s ques- 
tionable whether the Rio Grande Southern 
would still be running 

Over its ears in debt, the Rio Grande 
Southern was as good as dead a few months 
ago. Then Mrs. Elizabeth Pellet, the tena- 
cious, resourceful wife of a Rico mining man, 
helped perform some sort of miracle in Wash- 
ington. 

DEFENDED ROAD IN WASHINGTON 


Arguing that the Rio Grande Southerm had 
to survive to haul war vital vanadium, zinc, 
and lead, Mrs. Pellet, State representative 
from Dolores County, stayed in Washington a 
month, patiently pushing her way through 
jams of priority hunters, until she got $65,000 
of Government money to keep the spectacular 
little road from folding up 

Now the Rio Grande Southern person- 
nel—from Receiver Cass M. Herrington, Gen- 
eral Manager C. W. Graebing, and Roadmaster 
Dick Murphy down through the section fore- 
man—are working and worrying to get the 
track in shape for the road’s heaviest hauling 
job since the panic of 1893 broke Otto Mears, 
the Southern’s builder 

They will be carrying vanadium ore from 
Placerville and Dolores stock piles to the 
United States Vanadium Corporation’s mill 
at Durango. The mill—to be in operation by 
Avgust 15—is being created out of a gold and 
silver smelter abandoned 12 years ago. It will 
turn out vanadium concentrates, an A-1-A 
essential alloy for war steel. 


CROSSES TWO HIGH MOUNTAIN RANGES 


The Rio Grande Southern, running over 
162 miles of main-line track between termi- 
nals 60 miles apart by crow line, crosses two 
of southwestern Colorado's highest mountain 
ranges, the San Miguels and the Uncom- 
paghres. A 10-mile branch noses up to Tel- 
luride, one of the West’s richest mining camps 
in output of gold and legend. 

The Nation’s longest surviving independ- 
ent narrow-gage line, the Southern connects 
at both ends with narrow-gage branches of 
the Denver & Rio Grande Western, first 
builder of narrow-gage track in the moun- 
tain West. 

In receivership since 1929, the Rio Grande 
Southern during that time hasn’t paid a 
dime of taxes to the five counties through 
which its tracks twist, from Durango to 
Ridgway, via Mancos, Dolores, Rico, Ophir, 
and Vance Junction. In 1939, the last time 
anyone computed the total, the aggregate 
tax delinquency was more than $277,000. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission 
threw up its hands in figurative horror at the 
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suggestion that it approve an application for 
a Reconstruction Finance Corporation loan, 

But, through lease-lend authorizations, a 
way was found for the Defense Supplies Cor- 
poration, Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion subsidiary, to purchase outright for $65,- 
000 all the road’s rolling stock. The Rio 
Grande Southern leases back its equipment 
and agrees to pay, if it can, $1,000 a month 
rental until the $65,000 has been paid off 

Objections to the deal were swept aside 
by the fact that the remote territory served 
by the Rio Grande Southern contains ma- 
terial depcsits of such critical materials as 
vanadium, lead, and zinc. 


HIGHWAY COULDN’T SURVIVE TRAFFIC 


The region’s shelf highways just couldn't 
stand up under traffic of trucks loaded with 
ore. Busses don’t attempt to parallel the Rio 
Grande Southern route. 

“No track like that was built anywhere in 
this country,” says Arthur Ridgway, retired 
chief engineer of the Denver & Rio Grande 
Western, whose father and brother, Robert 
and J.H Ridgway, built it for Otto Mears. 

It’s the jot of Roadmaster Murphy and 
Cecil Rhodes, his bridge and building fore- 
man, to keep the wooden trestles safe for 26- 
ton ore arloads and the 40-ton engines. The 
trestle timbers must be replaced constantly, 
as they age and weaken, and Rhodes must 
find the bad ones before it’s too late. 

Ties are Dick Murphy’s particular problem 
and headache 

Right now, broken tie ends pop up outside 
the narrow rails in discouraging numbers. 

The steam locomotives pitch and lurch like 
tugboats puffing over the spongy track at 8 
and 10 miles an hour, the top speed for the 
Rio Grande Southern steam power. 


FORTY THOUSAND TIES NEED REPLACING A YEAR 


Receiver Herrington says he ought to re- 
place 30,000 to 40,000 of the road’s 527,000 
ties each year. 

In 1939 he put in 65,000 new ones, and the 
Rio Grande Southern had its best operating 
year of a decade in 1940. But last year the 
Montezuma Lumber Co.’s sawmill, source of 
Rio Grande Southern’s ties, and one of the 
road’s biggest shippers, burned down. The 
mill is being rebuilt. 

With $50,000 in Federal money left, Her- 
rington estimates that Murphy’s track gangs 
will have to put in at least 45,000 ties a year 
for the next 3 years to catch up. And with 
the draft and mine work expansion, Dick’s 
having a time getting track workers at 40 
cents an hour, the best wage Rio Grande 
Southern can afford. 





| Address by the Secretary of Commerce 


at Dedication of Technological Insti- 
tute, Northwestern University 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. SCOTT W. LUCAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 22 (legislative day of 
Thursday, June 18), 1942 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the address 
delivered by Hon. JeSse H. Jones, Secre- 
tary of Commerce, on the occasion of the 
dedication of the Technological Institute 
of Northwestern University, Chicago, Ill., 
on June 16, 1942, 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


These exercises that bring us together to- 
day mark the final development of an ideal 
which will not only serve our generation but 
will live long after all of us who are gath- 
ered here, to benefit coming generations. 

I wish it were possible for every man and 
woman, everv boy and girl in America to wit- 
ness this dedication ceremony. It would be 
an inspiration for those who believe in the 
principles and the future of our country to 
exert themselves to still greater deeds in this 
crisis It would wash away any lingering 
misgivings, if there be any as to the ability 
and the determination of our people to sur- 
vive and to go on to a higher, a fuller, and a 
better life 

We are dedicating here what is known for- 
mally as the Technological Institute of North- 
western University. So far as it may be de- 
scribed in everyday terms, it stands before us 
as part of a great educational institution, 
Northwestern University. It is meant pri- 
marily to impart facts to students who may 
come to this fount of knowledge. Through 
its classrooms and laboratories and environ- 
ment, it will develop disciplined minds, which 
themselves can search for the essential truths 
still hidden beneath the mass of unsolved 
problems 

It represents, in its particular educational 
system, an effort to link more closely the 
mind and the hand of the young men and 
women who are called upon to save our world 
today and to carry it on into tomorrow 

I wish it were possible within the limits 
of my time to dwell more fully upon the co- 
operative system set up here at the insti- 
tute—the system under which students are 
required to alternate 3 months of study with 
an equal period in industry. This is an ex- 
periment in education which cannot help but 
intrigue one who came up the hard way as 
did Walter P. Murphy 

The guiding purpcse of the institute, as I 
understand it, is to offer a combination of 
environment, facilities, teaching personnel, 
and practical experience necessary to make a 
rounded leader out of every youngster who 
kas the good fortune to avail himself of the 
cpportunities of Northwestern University 

Northwestern, under and inspiring 
leadership, has for y¢« been in the fore- 
front of American education. It has served 
as the training ground of many distinguished 
Americans. Its ideals have been high and it 
has al ready to give its students the 
benefit of a splendid faculty and well-bal- 
anced courses 


able 


ars 





desire to learn can 











fail to do so at Northwestern. In addition 
it | k lt character and made fine citizens 
of its graduate Too much credit cannot be 
given to those in charge who have worked 
S0 well with the school and its students 

The Technological Institute rounds out 
fa t Ww h already rank high in the 
American university field 

The young men who go forth from these 
I S coming years will not be mere 
techni I They will be citizens with pro- 
i nal equipment and a_ social under- 
g ding which will commission them to take 
B y place in the communities 
wl e, eve f those communities 
for I me, have to be training camps 
Arm) nd Navy posts, or industrial plants 
de\ to the business of making equipment 
1 ¥ 

B tl institute is more than these. It 
is a living mo nt to a living ideal, born 
and developed in the heart and soul of a truly 
outstanding successful man. It is the spirit 
of Walter Murphy continuing the search for 
hidden secrets to serve mankind It is an 





expression of his practical philosophy which 
has propelled him through a useful life which 
he would pass on to those who follow him. 








I am sure that Walter Murphy would like 
us to pass over any personal references to 
him at this time. He would like us simply 
to dedicate this institute, this great enter- 
prise, to the use of humanity. But humanity 
moves on, because the human beings who 
compose it move on, and we would be remiss 
if we failed to emphasize the spirit and the 
man who made this institution possible 

Walter Murphy is an unusual man, an 
energetic man, a man of courage and de- 
termination, kind in his contacts with his 
fellow man. He recognizes his good fortune 
and his debt to the great country of which 
he is a part 

Of him it can be said, in every meaning of 
the term. that he is one of our real leaders 
in thought and action. He has lived his life 
in that tradition of Americanism which we 
are now fighting on farflung battlefields to 
preserve He lived and made his mark, and 
today is living, in a country of free men 
which gave him the opportunity to find 
himself. 

Walter Murphy started life as a poor boy. 
Born in Pittsburgh in 1873, to humble but 
proud second-generation Irish parents, he 
learned early to work with his hands. He 
worked on a farm in Kansas. He worked in 
a machine shop in St. Louis. He fired a rail- 
way locomotive on a western railroad. He 
was proud to earn his bread by the sweat of 
his brow Being ever on the alert, he took 
advantage of any spare time to improve his 
mind, and did college work at St. Louis 
University. He combined in his early train- 
ing the elements of the mind and hand which 
he would perpetuate in this institute. 

When he came t> the railroad world, he 
brought with him an inquiring mind and a 
restless energy that enabled him to make 
his rare contributions to our railroads. 

Railway executives and workers throughout 
the United States well know these contribu- 
tions of Walter Murphy—the corrugated steel 
ends on boxcars Did you ever stop to think 
why they are there? They are not mere 
ornaments. When Walter Murphy was a 
young man, he was impressed by the tendency 
of the cargo to smash out the ends of the 
boxcars in the banging of starting and 
stopping heavy freight trains. He put his 
mind to work on the problem, and devised 
the corrugated steel end, which is flexible and 
by its design multiplies the strength and the 
resistance. So boxcars today—many of 
them—have corrugated steel ends 

He devised a method of rebuilding old 
freight cars in a manner to increase their 
cubic capacity, and thus enable them to 
carry automobiles. He devised some of the 
most practical methods of railway refrigera- 





tion, without which we would hardly know 
how to get along 
The Standard Railway Equipment Manu- 


facturing Co., of which he 
the guiding spirit, became 
for 40 years a vital factor in the development 
of railway service. The railroads are better 
able to perform the great tasks imposed upon 
them today because of Walter Murphy 
There is no need for me, here among peo- 
ple who know him, to dwell upon his human 


is chairman and 
and has remained 


side. His charities and sympathies are too 
well known to you 3ut even you do not 
know all of them, for he is a modest man. 
He makes most of his donations anony- 
mously. This great enterprise, of course, 
could not be concealed 


A quotation in the program book prepared 
for this occasion bears repeating It is a 
statement he once made to a friend 


“Since early manhood,” he said, “I have 
assumed that I would acquire wealth; conse- 
quently the greatest on of my life has 
been to spend wealth wisely, in the creation 
of a great institution of human service.” 

You have that institution right here. Mr 
Murphy’s donation of $6,735,000 to erect this 
plant and provide in part for its maintenance 
was not something done on the spur of the 
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moment. He spent much time thinking it 
out. With the help of Dr. Kettering, our 
great inventive genius, and Dr. Herman 
Schneider, dean of the School of Engineering 
of the University of Cincinnati, he made a 
painstaking study not only of the facilities of 
engineering education but of the particular 
cooperative system which he desired be fol- 
lowed here. 

He didn’t just hand out the money with the 
flamboyant gesture of a rich man, but went 
about the undertaking with that same degree 
of care and planning that has marked his 
entire life. He sought to make it certain 
that his gift of money would be only the 
beginning of the benefits to issue from this 
institution. 

And so a practical man has made a prac- 
tical contribution not only to his own, but to 
succeeding times. He has created an oppor- 
tunity for the betterment of ambitious and 
able young people. He has restated in more 
practical, yet more eloquent, terms than I 
can muster here the ideals of our democratic 
life. And he could not have restated them 
at a better time. 

Most of your public servants in Washing- 
ton—busy as they are with problems that are 
concerned with war—realize that the day 
is coming in which plowshares will be more 
important than guns and we will be called 
upon to undertake the reconstruction of 
those things that have been altered or de- 
stroyed in ruthless conflict. 

It is difficult to estimate the size and char- 
acter of the job that will have to be done, for 
we cannot estimate either the time or the 
effort which the forces of freedom will require 
to overcome the treacherous aims of the 
dictators. 

The war may last much longer than any of 
us hope. Certainly there is no early end in 
sight. The longer it lasts the greater will be 
the dislocation of our normal life and 
economy 

Some of these we must guard against. It 
would certainly be very disastrous to the 
country and all its people if we failed to con- 
trol inflation. The first step to prevent in- 
flation has already been taken by the Gov- 
ernment through the imposition of ceiling 
prices. Other measures designed to put a 
brake on surplus consumer purchasing power 
must be found. Without them we cannot 
avoid a general increase in the cost of living, 
which will be hard to adjust after the emer- 
gency. 

Think of this when you are paying higher 
taxes and when you are investing a portior of 
your earnings in war bonds. You are not 
only helping to pay for the war, but you are 
putting the brakes on a runaway inflation 
and laying something aside to carry you 
through the period of post-war readjustment. 

The changes we have already undergone 
may seem minor before we have achieved 
victory. This may sound like an overstate- 
ment, but we need only look back about 6 
months to survey the miracle of industrial 
conversion which has already taken place. 

Immediately after Pearl Harbor President 
Roosevelt announced our production goals for 
this year and next. There were many prac- 
tical persons in industry who believed them 
impossible, but in the half a year American 
industry has made them entirely practical. 
We will have the planes, the guns, the tanks, 
the ships, and other implements of war which 
the President asked for on schedule, or, in 
many instances, ahead of schedule, and that 


will be only the beginning, and the sooner 
we can overwhelm our enemies with the 
weapons of mechanized war the sooner we 


will win the peace. 

It has been my privilege to ork with 
American industry day by day as it has bent 
its back to the war effort. The Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation and its subs:diaries 
have already authorized the expenditure of 


$15,000,000,000 in the war program for build- 
ing and financing plant facilities and buying 
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critical and strategic materials. We have 
searched the far corners of the earth for those 
materials which we lack within our own 
borders. 

We are rapidly becoming self-sufficient even 
to meet abnormal needs in many fields where 
formerly we were dependent on other coun- 
tries—countries across seas which are now 
difficult to navigate because of the sub- 
marines. 

Productive facilities unthought of a year 
and a half ago are in full operation through- 
out the country and many more are under 
construction. 

And yet what we at the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation have done is but a part 
of the entire picture. There has been great 
expansion in every activity that relates even 
remotely to the war, and there will be more 
expansion. We will utilize not only money 
and material but men and women to an 
extent unparalleled in our history. We can 
already foresee the time when practically 
every factory, farm, and tool at our command 
will be ens‘aged in some war activity. 

Everything we do as a nation will t » geared 
to one objective. We will have a single pur- 
pose only, and scores upon scores of normal 
actions and normal habits will have to be 
put aside for the duration. 

The American people are perfectly willing 
to co this. They have not been resentful of 
anything that the Government has done. 
They may have been confused at times by a 
few back-seat drivers who are generous in 
their crit*°cism without being constructive or 
having any part of the responsibility. 

The people as a whole have not only been 
willing to do what is suggested in the way 
of sacrifice but are ready to do much more 
if necessary. 

However, war will not last forever. The 
day will come when the last shot is fired. 
It is then that those who have had the op- 
portunity of studying at seats of learning of 
the character we are dedicating today will 
again play a leading part, for it will take as 
much skill and knowledge in our reconstruc- 
tion program to turn our industrial and eco- 
nomic machinery back to its peacetime serv- 
ice as it has to convert into war. 

The war is still to be won. It will be won, 
whatever the cost or whatever the time re- 
quired. Just as we set goals for war produc- 
tion, which seemed unachievable, but which 
are being achieved, so must we set high goals 
for peace. If we do not set and achieve these 
goals, the acts of heroism and sacrifice of 
American soldiers in many battles throughout 
the world will be in vain. 

When the war is ended, when freedom has 
been vouchsafed to the earth, when tyrants 
are driven from power, and men once more 
march forward in the sunlight of frc.dom, 
there will be a great demand for goods and 
services. 

I have lived in a world of opportunity, and 
my life has been full and satisfactory, but I 
would like to linger here long enough to see 
young men go forth in the tasks of peace, for 
opportunity for service will be greater than 
ever before in human history. 

When we end mass production of airplanes, 
tanks, guns, ships, and ammunition, we will 
again make automobiles, refrigerators, wash- 
ing machines, etc., for people who have never 
had them before, and we will produce com- 
forts and advantages about which we are not 
even thinking. 

There will be business not only with our 
130,000,660 people, but also with the 
1,381,000,000 in the United Nations and with 
the 600,000,000 people in the occupied coun- 
tries. 

So when peace comes, the pent-up demand 
for many things we do without will again 
employ our manufacturing genius and facil- 
ities. More homes will be built, new high- 
ways constructed, new public works projects, 
and countless other replacements necessary 
to a full life, and a high standard of living. 








If we save a substantial part of our earn- 
ings during the war, we will be better pre- 
pared to buy the things we have been denied. 

The money we have invested in war bonds 
will constitute a reservoir of purchasing 
power which we will need. 

The products of our farms and factories 
will be needed in many parts of the world 
by countries that have suffered most from 
the war. Our national income will be well 
above $100,000,000,000 a year 

Government will have its hands full and 
I cannot emphasize too greatly that private 
industry and the men and women who go to 
make it up should be prepared to assume 
their full share in cooperation with govern- 
ment in reconstruction. As far as possible 
the aim should be to approach the high 
level of income which the war effort has 
brought us, but to do so we must have a high 
rate of business activity. To accomplish this 
our industrial machine must produce what 
the people want, and the people must be in 
a position to buy. 

The all-important job, therefore, will be 
the conversion of our industrial plants from 
war to peace. Many industries already have 
their blueprints on the drawing boards in 
anticipation of the day when war materials 
will no longer move down the assembly lines. 
Many, however, are so concerned with the im- 
portant problems of today that they have not 
had time to think of tomorrow. Thought 
must be given to the future if we are to win 
the peace. 

It seems to me that those who will pass 
through the Technological Institute of North- 
western University in the next few years— 
benefiting both from theoretical and prac- 
tical knowledge—-can contribute much when 
the day of peacetime conversion comes. 
They will have more time than members of 
the older generation to think of the future. 
They can plan for their tomorrows. 

I realize that it is the intention of the 
university to use the facilities of this great 
plant in part. for war work, but there will be 
other and more lasting services. So out of all 
this will come something to protect the ideal 
that Walter Murphy has sought to express 
here, and something to make the world a safer 
and a better place in which those ideals can 
be carried into practical results for the hap- 
piness and survival of mankind. 





Industrial Uses for Farm Products 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OP 


HON. ARTHUR CAPPER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 22 (legislative day of 
Thursday, June 18), 1942 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an address to the National 
Grange delivered by me last Saturday, 
which was broadcast over the National 
Broadcasting chain, the subject being 
Industrial Uses for Farm Products. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Friends in the Grange radio audience, I 
am proud to say I have been a member of 
the Grange for nearly 25 years. I always like 
to talk to fellow grangers. I find that in 
my home State of Kansas, in Ohio, all over 
New England, all over the United States, the 
Grange has now, and has had for three- 
quarters of a century, a sane and at the same 
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time progressive attitude of mind that can 
tell the difference between substance and 
shadow--and believe me, friends, that is 
somethir:; these days. I like to think that 
members of the Grange have, and I, my- 
self, think very much the same way, that we 
have a common language in relation to pub- 
lic affairs, the public welfare, and also the 
same realization of what we call the dignity 
of the individual. 

So at this time I want to thank National 
Master Goss and your Washington repre- 
sentative, Fred Brenckman, for the oppor- 
tunity and the privilege of talking to you on 
this Grange program. I am not sure how 
much territory we will cover before we get 
through with this talk, but I will try to hold 
the discussion down to the main point, the 
utilization of farm crops in the making of 
industrial alcohol and synthetic rubber. If 
it were not for the fact that the immediate 
problem facing us is the great shortage of 
rubber, we probably would discuss the more 
general subject of what is known as farm 
chemurgy. As I understand it, that means 
finding industrial uses for farm crops. I 
believe the first group in America, outside 
the organic chemistry field, to take a real 
interest in farm chemurgy was the Grange. 
I heard more of it from the grangers at 
home and in Washington than from any 
others. 

I find myself in agreement with Dr. Wil- 
liam I. Hale, author of Farm Chemurgic, 
that we are coming into, have arrived per- 
haps without realizing it, in the chemical 
age. At first glance that is just an inter- 
esting phenomenon to farmers. Upon closer 
study, it is of the most vital importance to 
agriculture, to farmers individually, and as 
a@ group. 

The machine age brought us utilization of 
power machinery, mass production, almost 
limitless possibilities in industrial produc- 
tion. But the machine-minded thinking 
tend to use raw materials mined from the 
ground rather than commodities produced 
from the soil. The machine age is based on 
power and petroleum. The chemical age will 
call for greatly extended use of soil prod- 
ucts—grains, wood, vegetables, etc.—to turn 
farm commodities into things to use as well 
as things to eat. Henry Ford has shown us 
what can be done with soybeans in industry. 
He believes and practices farm chemurgy, as 
well as mass production 

One reason I have been so much interested 
in this development, which is just beginning, 
is that it opens up the way for production 
in abundance instead of production in scar- 
city for American agriculture. The idea of 
restricting production, when the world really 
needs expanded production, has always been 
repugnant not only to every instinct I possess 
but also to every reasoning faculty I can use. 

It just doesn’t make sense, my friends, to 
restrict production and thereby deny to peo- 
ple the abundance of things they might have 
and enjoy, in order to get a high dollar price 
for things produced in scarcity. But that is 
the course we have been traveling for years 






without most of us fully realizing it. 
National monopolies, international cartels, 
monopolistic practices in industry and by 
labor organizations, and by trade associations, 


all worked together to keep prices up, by 
making things scarce—by attempting to hold 
down supply always below demand 

It took the various sca programs 
included in the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration program to make the indus- 
trialists, the labor leaders, the financiers, and 
the merchants, to realize that the doctrine of 
scarcity in the long run is the road to general 
poverty, not to general prosperity. The rest 
of the Nation did very well when the things 
made to sell to farmers were scarce and high 
priced, but food and other farm products 
were plentiful and cheap. But wl 
farmer, purely in self-defense and against his 
Own desires and better judgment, decided to 


rcity 


the 
nh tne 
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improve his selling prices by adopting in lim- 
ited degree the doctrine of scarcity in his 
production—well, that put a different light 
upon it. Out of the depression, out of the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration pro- 
gram, and now out of the war, we may come 
to a more sane program of production and 
distribution in the next post-war era. At 
least that is what I am hoping. 

You may wonder what all this has to do 
with rubber and the tire shortage and gasoline 
rationing and making industrial alcohol from 
farm products. I think we will get over to 
that subject in a few minutes. And I also 
believe what I have just been saying has a 
lot to do with it, because I believe that the 
basis of abundant production of farm prod- 
ucts is to find industrial uses for farm prod- 
ucts, and one route to these industrial uses is 
threugh turning our present farm surpluses, 
particularly of wheat and other grains, into 
industrial alcohol 

Before I get to that I believe I will quote a 
few sentences from Thurman Arnold, in 
charge of the Antitrust Division of the De- 
partment of Justice. Thurman Arnold, in 
my opinion, believes in democracy and in our 
system of free enterprise—a system that has 
been pretty badly bungled through imposition 
of the scarcity program in the industrial field. 
I now quote to you what Mr. Arnold says: 

“Today the farmers are taking a lot of 
abuse because they are fighting agaimst price 
ceilings unless special consideration is given 
to farm products. We do not have to favor 
this farm proposal to understand the farm 
point of view. Farmers did not willingly join 

he antiproduction parade. Demands for 
artificial farm prices did not come until 
restraints of trade had destroyed the farm 
market 

“Farmers hate to restrict production; that 
aspect of the farm program was never popu- 
lar with them. Farm leaders know that in 
the long run the way to get parity prices is 
for farmers to encourage full production in 
industry 

Nevertheless”"—and I am still quoting 
Thurman Arnold—‘farmers had to sell in 
a market where an artificial spread was main- 
tained between the prices farmers got and 
the prices consumers paid—an artificial log 
jam between the farm and the table. They 
had to buy goods in a market where produc- 
tion was restricted in order to stabilize high 
prices. So long as such a market existed, 
they felt that laws raising farm prices were 
the only solution, and so it is that the anti- 
productive ideas of entrenched business and 
labor groups compelled farmers to adopt the 
Same philosophy 

So much fo! 
general picture of 
scarcity done to 
and in the long run to the American con- 
sumer. Now, let’s get down to rubber and 
utilization of farm products in industry 

t necessary for me to tell you that 
on is as necessary to the success 
ef! the home front as is 
and transportation in the United 
on rubber tires. That is just as 
iculture as of industry. There is 

ng of the farmer going 
nd-buggy days. The horses 
ven it were otherwise 
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must produce synthetic rubber to take its 
place. It is my own hope that in the future 
we will develop the manufacture of synthetic 
rubber to the place where never again will 
America be dependent upon the East Indies— 
and a British-Dutch rubber cartel—for our 
motor transportation. There is a lot of talk 
of internationalism going the rounds these 
days. I think it will be better if we become 
more self-sufficient, and keep that way. 

Now, butadiene can be made from grain 
alcohol, as well as from petroleum, and a 
good grade of rubber can be made from 
butadiene. The Russians, I am informed, 
have been making rubber from grain alcohol 
for a quarter of a century. The cost of con- 
structing plants to make grain alcohol is 
only about one-tenth the cost of materials 
for plants to make synthetic alcohol from 
petroleum, and the plants can be constructed, 
T am informed, in from 6 to 8 months instead 
of requiring 18 months, and much more criti- 
cal materials for the petroleum-based alcohol 
from which to make the rubber 

Now, frankly, it is my belief that we are 
going to need so much rubber that it can 
wel: be made from both petroleum and from 
grains. But down the road it is undoubtedly 
much sounder to make industrial alcohol 
from grains. So a group of us in Congress 
are working to that end 

It is a hard road to travel, my friends 
First, the British-Dutch rubber cartel, be- 
fore the Japs took the Indies, didn’t want 
any synthetic rubber development in the 
United States. Germany didn’t want syn- 
thetic rubber developed in the United States, 
and the German Chemical Trust made agree- 
ments with the Standard Oil and other Amer- 
ican corporations with just that object in 
view. 

Then, after the Jap successes in the Indies, 
the petroleum industry in the United States 
wanted whatever rubber was made to be 
made from petroleum, and the War Produc- 
tion Board took the same view. The original 
allocation by the Government for synthetic 
rubber development, some $800,000,000, went 
entirely to the petroleum and rubber com- 
panies 

Then, when it became evident that the 
petroleum interests could not make sufficient 
synthetic alcohol to meet the demands for 
synthetic rubber, the sugar interests opposed 
using grain alcohol instead of alcohol from 
molasses. The next hurdle was, and still is, 
the distillery interests. This way, the sugar 
shortage meant that the distilleries had to 
go to the use of grains. But then the dis- 
tillers insisted that present plant facilities 
be expanded instead of new plants for mak- 
ing grain alcohol being constructed in the 
Grain Belt 

And that is where the matter rests, or 
rather struggles, at the present time. There 
are a lot of claims and counterclaims as to 
costs of plant construction and manufactur- 
ing costs. But the need is so great that I 
believe we are going to get results. 

Senator GILLETTE’s Senate subcommittee has 
introduced a bill providing for a director of 
rubber production from grain alcohol, which 
I think is a highly important measure. We 
hope to get it passed and production started 
soon. 

Secretary of Agriculture Wickard told the 
Gillette committee that large stocks of wheat 
and corn are available for synthetic-rubber 
production. The need for rubber for tires is 
self-evident About 80,000,000 bushels of 
wheat or corn will produce 200,000,000 gallons 
of alcohol, which in turn would produce 
220 000 tons of butadiene d 220,000 tons of 
butadiene will produce 240,000 tons of syn- 
thetic rubber, so the scientists say. 

The needs for rubber next year, for military 
purposes alone, will reach close to a million 
tons of rubber. The scrap-rubber campaign 
will produce some. But it seems to be gen- 
erally agreed that no rubber for tires for 
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civilian use will be available, unless there is 
a great expansion of industrial alcohol pro- 
duction. 

These new industrial alcohol plants, we 
believe, should be constructed in the Middie 
West Grain Belt. And there is no question 
but what a large part of the farm surplus 
problem, so far as wheat and corn are con- 
cerned at least, would be solved if we could 
create, this new market for something like 
200,000,000 to 300,000,000 bushels of grains 
annually. 

The possibilities for American agriculture, 
once we really get started on utilization of 
farm products, especially grains, for indus- 
trial purposes seem almost endless. Some 
day we are going to come to it. The sooner 
the better. I am glad that the Grange is 
wholeheartedly behind this program, and I 
pledge my own best efforts to advance it. I 
want abundant production. 


Address by Senator Maloney to the 
Graduating Class of the Meriden 


(Conn.) Red Cross Volunteer Nurses’ 
Aide Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANCIS MALONEY 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 22 (legislative day of 
Thursday, June 18), 1942 


Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, IT ask 
unanimous consent that there may be 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp 
an address which I delivered on Sunday, 
June 14, 1942, at the graduation exer- 
cises of the first Meriden, Conn., class 
of the Red Cross Volunteer Nurses’ Aide 
Corps. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

It is with great pride that I return to Con- 
necticut today to participate in the gradua- 
tion exercises of the first Meriden class of 
the Red Cross Volunteer Nurses’ Aide Corps. 
With the pride, I enjoy a feeling of satisfac- 
tion in the fact that women of my com- 
munity—prompted by a patriotic desire to 
serve—and at some personal sacrifice—have 
prepared themselves for call on an errand of 
mercy. Today marks the beginning, and 
these women mark the way, and set the ex- 
ample, for those other young women of our 
city who will hereafter answer the call to 
service. 

This is a really notable occasion—as is 
partially indicated by the presence here of 
State officials, and representatives of Meri- 
den’s church and civic and social organiza- 
tions. The occasion has a much deeper sig- 
nificance than is apparent on this Sabbath 
afternoon—and will probably have a much 
more far-reaching and enduring effect than 
Wwe can now foresee. What theSe graduates 
have learned in these past many w7eks will 
mean much more to our city, and our Na- 
tion, and to the welfare of human beings, 
than they themselves now anticipate 

While the Red Cross Volunteer Nurses’ Aide 
Corps—as we know it—has come into exist- 
ence as the result of the terrible world-wide 
conflict in which we are involved—it will 
live—with or without its present name—long 
after the war—and the training of these 
women, and the loyal legion of which they are 
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a part, will be contributing to the betterment 
of society until the end of time. It is possible 
that those now graduating may never be 
called upon to administer aid to people who 
have suffered the wounds of war, or who have 
been injured as a result of enemy attack, but 
though they do not, and I pray to God they 
will not, great good will come from their 
raining. There is probably not a single one 
among this graduating claSs who has ever 
before given serious thought to nursing as 
a profession, and it is possible that none of 
them had ever earlier been particularly anx- 
ious to acquire nursing knowledge. But 
now they have learned, and now they are ac- 
quainted with the fundamentals of this noble 
profession. The knowledge they have ac- 
quired, quite apart from war, will be passed 
on—and multiplied in the passing—to hun- 
dreds, and then thousands, and ultimately 
tens of thousands, of other men and women 
This training will result, one day in the fu- 
ture, in a greater security in the homes of 
our country. Women will be better prepared 
to relieve the suffering and contribute to the 
protection of members of their own families, 
and from the better understanding of the 
future mothers will come a more enlightened 
children—enlightened in the matter of car- 
ing for each other—and finally for their own 
children 

Nothing, excepting the loss of Heaven, is 
more horrible than war—which carries with 
it such widespread pain and suffering. In 
comparison with its devastation and destruc- 
tion of life, war brings little good—but we 
cannot be blind to the fact that war does, in 
the final analysis, bring some enlightenment 
to civilization. That is a paradoxical state- 
ment, for in spite of the fact that wars have 
continued through the centuries, and al- 
though each new war carries a hope that it 
will be the last war, we have, up to now, 
found each succeeding war more horrible, in 
all of its aspects, than was the last preced- 
ing one. Human nature is exceedingly frail 
Despite God's great gifts—and in spite of the 
advances made in every branch and phase of 
education—men are provoked to war with 
seemingly little cause. And once the flames 
are kindled they blaze with amazing fury, 
and even though many of us here clearly 
recall the terrific human and material losses 
of the last war, we are again caught in a vor- 
tex created by man’s madness, and preparing 
to meet this conflict with all of our resources 
And though the thought of it is painful, and 
although just the thought brings sorrow and 
uffering, we recognize the fact, as our fathers 
did, that we may be called upon to give up 
our children in the present struggle. Up to 
now it seems that there it little that we 
could have done to avoid all of this, but the 
truth of the matter is that mankind has had 
the chance to have done something about it 

While living in peace we had almost forgot- 
en the Sermon on the Mount, and did not 
keep close enough to the Commandments 
We neglected the teachings and the admoni- 
tion of the Son of God. It just cannot be 
that way. That is not the road to happiness 
Until we are completely anxious and fully de- 
termined to follow the path He outlined, we 
will suffer, and our children, and their chil- 
dren, will suffer 

All of this is bewildering unless we 








keep in 


mind the fact that God endowed men with 
an everlasting free will fe held the light 
loft for us—and showed us the way to peace 


and understanding—but gave us a free will 
It was the one thing He gave us that carried 
an irrevocable promise. He pictured for us 
the beauties of eternity, and gave us assur- 
ance that if we kept on the path which He 
outlined we would find never-ending happi- 
ness. Perhaps it is because “God moves in 
strange ways his wonders to perform” that 
events in this world move as they do. Weare 
of finite minds, and thus possessed only of 
very limited vision, but we are certain of 
God’s infinite wisdom and goodness—and we 
accept the cross He gives us to bear—for with 





it is the constant reminder of the priceless 
reward of eternity. 

I do not believe that we have tried hard 
enough—and by we I mean the peoples of all 
the world—to follow what should be the easy 
path to peace. Our frailties prompt us to 
yield to temptation and the easy way of life, 
and we do not often enough make sacrifices 
for those suffering a greater affliction than 
ourselves. Perhaps we will one day come to 
that kind of practice and that way of life 
Perhaps there will at long last come a time 
when we will make greater sacrifices for our 
less fortunate neighbors—and more fully ap- 
preciate that we are our brother’s keeper— 
and that then, through that devotion, our 
arms may be finally beaten into ploughshares 
All of us, in all of our prayers, although we 
do not always fully realize it, are begging God 
to speed that day. He may speed it when we 
illustrate the sincerity of our prayers by the 
way we live 

I have been told that some of the young 
women of this graduating class—who fully 
realize that there can be no material reward 
in their undertaking—-have engaged in this 
study of nursing at the sacrifice of personal 
comfort. Some of these young women are 
in other ways engaged in the defense of their 
country and in the protection of the demo- 
cratic way of life. I am informed that three 
of these young women are working through- 
out the darkness of night in a defense plant, 
and have given up a part of the day to the 
study required to participate in this gradua- 
tion. That is noble. It is an example of 
God’s teaching. It is a demonstration of 
patriotism the like of which made our coun- 
try strong. It is an exemplification of the 
best that is American, and a tribute to the 
better teachings of all of the years, and if 
their example spreads fast and far enough we 
will sooner realize the better and brighter 
day. It will grow, this spirit and this will- 
ingness to make a sacrifice to serve others, 
and this war will come to an end with victory 
for us, and throughout the after years the 
sacrifices made by thousands of young men 
and women of this generation will make us 
spiritually and physically stronger, as indi- 
viduals and as a nation. 

And now let me return to my earlier state- 
ment that civilization does find a little en- 
lightenment even in the horror of war. Those 
of us old enough to look back upon the last 


war have an appreciation of the advances 
then made in the field of medicine and sur- 
gery. Just as: the inventive genius of Amer- 


ica was accelerated by the needs of the first 


World War, so was the noble profession of 
medicine making advances that have since 
shown great profit. Young doctors on the 


battlefields—or just behind the battle lines in 
France—gained, at great sacrifice, an experi- 
ence that would have been delayed for many 
more years had they not participated in the 


war. Those doctors who returned from 
France, in keeping with the high ideals of 
their profession, and those who returned from 
the camps at home, generously gave the 
benefits of their experiences to their profes- 
ional colleagues and to the oncoming stu- 
dents of medicine. We cannot measure the 





value of their experience, nor can we tell how 
many lives were saved o1 yl 
extended as a result of the knowledge ac- 
quired in hospitals and on the war acres of 


Flanders, but we know that the gains were 








tremendou We know it men have lived 
longer We know that much suffering has 
been alleviated, and we know that it far 
as the field of medicine is concerned, and 
that means life itself, we have made tre- 
mendous gains. And so it will be through 
his and like graduating classes for years 


without end. 
I am here reminded of a poem by Will Allen 


Dromgoole, entitled “The Bridge Builder I 
think of this poem when men ask me what 
satisfaction or reward I find in public service 


when my mind is directed to 
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I think of it 
t the good doctor who feels 
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little concern for himself during uncertain 
days and sleepless nights. I think of it when- 
ever I look upon the good deeds that men do 
I think of it now. Let me read it to you, and 
then beg you to try to remember it. 


“An old man going a lone highway 

Came in the evening cold and gray 

To a chasm vast and deep and wide 
Through which was flowing a sullen tide. 
The old man crossed in the twilight dim 
The sullen stream had no fears for him 
But he stopped when safe on the other side 
And built a bridge to span the tide 


“ '‘DVI¢ 


Id man,” said a fellow pilgrim near, 

‘You are wasting your strength with build- 
ing here; 

Your journey will end with the ending day, 

You never again will pass this way 

You've crossed the chasm deep and wide 

Why build you this bridge at evening tid 


“The builder lifted his old gray head 

‘Good friend, in the path I have come, 
said, 

‘There followeth after me today 

A youth whose feet must pass this way 

This chasm which has been as naught to 
me 

To that fair-haired youth might a pitfall be, 

He, too, must cross in the twilight dim 

Good friend, I am building the bridge for 
him.’’ 


As a result of the knowledge you 
gained up to now, there will be a thirst for 
greater knowledge, and others will b 
spired by what you know and by what you 
have done. This, at the moment, does not 
seem of tremendous importance, but this war 


~ 
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have 


pe in- 


will pass. The world is not to fall apart 
Perhaps the period through which we pass 
is as dark or darker as any of those of the 


years gone by, but God’s goodness guarantees 
us all that we deserve, and such lessons as 
the one taught by these graduating women 
and by those who have gone away to war are 
certain to make us deserving 

A few of those who are little touched by 
the horrors of the times do not seem to 
thoroughly understand that all of us have 
a part to play. Complaint is made aga 





the restrictions imposed by government. 
There is abusive criticism of public officials 
There is, at times, a condemnation of the 
management and direction of the was 


Sometimes the criticism and abuse rise to 
the peak of hatred All of us have heard 
and felt it. In truth, much of this criticism 
is deserved. Some of it is definitely neces- 








sary. Government only goes forward under 
criticism. People holding high office are like 
other people. There are no supermen at 
Hartford or Washington Men have been 
making mistakes since the first daw d 
men will make mistakes to the last day. 
While war lasts there will be some hysteria 
Emotions will sometimes almost reach the 
breaking point, and the passions of men will 
rise and fall But be sure that there will 
come another day of calm. Be sure, as well, 
that we can help to hasten that day by a 
sympathetic and fair appraisal of other men 
and by a recognition of the pr l¢ - 
fronting these other mer 

Consider where we were when th war 
started—and remember that we tried to 
avoid it—and consider how far we have come 
in a short space of time—and in that con- 
sideration you will find occ on for some 
satisfaction We have lost much ground, to 
be sure, and up to now we have t me 
of the battles—and all of us have suffered a 
ittle—and some among us have suffered to 
the last degree. But be ever mindfu 
we are involved in a total war—a w that 
involves the whole universe We did not 
want the war—for we are a peace-] ng peo- 


ple—and we prayed and we worked for peace 


But, off in another part of the worl ! - 
ness triumphed over reason, and t u n- 
troillable forces of hate were unlea i Re- 
ligious liberty was threatened. The « ty 
of man hung in the balance A 
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were determined to tear down the banner of 
God, and to ensiave the peoples of the world. 
We were finally assaulted—and, under the 
lash of necessity, we undertook to prepare 
ourselves for the preservation of the Re- 
public, and to give assistance and light and 
strength to the people of the world, who had 
been crushed, or who were threatened with 
destruction 

We will win this war because our govern- 
ment is built upon foundations of righteous- 
ness and justice—and because we are strong— 
and because we have faith. Though we have 
not held to our faith as closely as we should, 
we have never lost it, and that faith now 
strengthened—that faith in ourselves, and in 
our way of life. and in our government— 
will triumph. The comfort we will need in 
the days just ahead can only come from that 
faith. It is the weapon that gives us our 
greatest strength as we march to victory 


Oftentimes through these past few years 
we have heard of a new secret weapon. Our 
enemies have threatened us with such a 
v por Sometimes our Allies gave hint of 
on¢ And there may be such secret weapons, 
but be s certain as the light of today’s sun 
that there is no weapon so necessary as the 
weapon of faith. We cannot win on faith 

We must work and fight and pray. 


and our strength will 
hour. Our de- 
with each passing day 


ply with each passing 


We will do all of these 
m1 t} 
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increase 








through this graduating class, and the grad- 
uatil classes that will follow it. 
Here our own community—and through- 
out our great State—we have been amazed 
the progress of our war effort. Magnify 
that advance by the other States of the 
Union, and you will readily see that in spite 
of the criticism and abuse which I have 
her re mentioned—there is some occa- 


sion for approval and satisfaction and con- 
Though we may, and with reason, 


find fault with our public servants, and pub- 
I t have earned some applause 
Our output of planes and guns and tanks— 


equipment and material for war— 











i ing that of our enemies 
rr } f rted long before we did 
i i our destruction, we are forging 
them at a rate which is surprising 
even té urselves. Our military and naval 
for grown with an amazing rapidity— 
we ve kept pace with our growing 
figh force There is little real comfort 
i ve Ar r Navy—excepting that which 
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cou! y—which means, in the case of Amer- 
i ry g one’s fellow men, and serving 
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we need to work hard for our economic salva- 
tion—and sometimes harder—yes, I guess al- 
ways harder—for our eternal salvation. 

Sometimes we feel badly for ourselves that 
we cannot better understand the whole 
scheme of things—that we cannot see clear 
through the promises of eternity. But God 
has not ordained it that way. He has, how- 
ever, made us certain of the plan of eternity— 
and He holds it forth to those who are good 
to their neighbors—and help to prepare a 
better world for those who come after them. 

And you women—and the other women 
who are joined in the nursing effort with 
you—are doing just those things. You are 
being good to your neighbors, and you are 
helping to prepare a better world for those 
who come after you. As individuals your con- 
tribution may not be tremendous, but col- 
lectively the contribution you make to those 
of your own community and to your country, 
is tremendous 

Let me congratulate you on the part you 
play in working for a better country and a 
better world. As the world grows better so 
much shorter will become the path to ever- 
lasting peace 

Today is Flag Day, and that, in itself, will 
add to the memory of the occasion on which 
you finally enrolled under the banner of the 
American Red Cross, which banner, lixe the 
Stars and Stripes, symbolizes tolerance and 
kindness, and charity and mercy, and great 
strength. 

You are now a part of a great national fra- 
ternity of self-sacrificing good women. You 
are a part of Ameri great civilian defense 
program. You have the confidence and grati- 
tude of your neighbors at home and your 
fellow Americans everywhere as you engage 
in this important undertaking 

The history of the Red Cross attracts the 
admiration of men and women all over the 
world, and while the service you will give is 
to be within the boundaries of our great 
country, be proud that your fraternal kins- 
women are giving aid to the suffering people 
in every corner of the universe. 

We know that you will be faithful to your 
great heritage. You will serve mankind, and 
one day, not far off, please God, you will sit 
1 the afterglow of terrible war and 
you will be proud of your sacrifice and you 
will have earned our everlasting appreciation, 
and we will share your pride. 
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Should the Draft Age Be Lowered to 18? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 17, 1942 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following ad- 
dress I delivered at America’s Town 
Meeting of the Air on June 18, 1942, on 
the subject Should the Draft Age Be 
Lowered to 183 


Our boys should not be taken for active 
combatant service under the present age of 
20 unless the national peril is such as to 
demand such sacrifice I believe that the 
Selective Service Act should be amended so 


as to require all from 17 up to 65 to register. 
Boys between 17 and 19 inclusive shouid, how- 
ver, have their liv reasonably, but not 
absolutely, regulated and directed by the Gov- 
ernment, so as to prepare them not only for 
ervice in the war but for the peace to come. 
Young men at our schools, academies and 
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colleges, consistent with the national peril 
and need for their drafting for battle service, 
should be permitted to finish their academic 
and university courses. There should be in- 
augurated immediately in those institutions 
a set-up very much like the Students’ Army 
Training Corps of the last war. A portion 
of the time of all these young men from 17 
upward should be given to military, naval, 
or aircraft activities. Courses in the inter- 
est of the war effort should be mandatory. 
Young men should be carefully selected and 
their aptitudes, inclinations, and talents care- 
fully appraised. Those fitted for engineering, 
Morse code and radio should be induced and 
encouraged to take such training as it would 
best fit them for specialized services in the 
Army, such as with the Ordnance Engineers 
and the Signal Corps. Boys mathematically 
inclined might well be schooled in gunnery 
and noncelestial navigation so that when 
they reach the age of 20, they can be drafted 
for duty on battleships, corvettes, PT boats, 
and Coast Artillery. Those boys who are air- 
minded and who are perfectly sound in body 
might be trained to become aviation pilots, 
bombardiers, and navigators. Lads who have 
acquired knowledge of languages, especially 
German, Italian, and Spanish, might well be 
trained for ferreting out sabotage, espionage, 
and treason, so that they could, when they 
reach the age of service, enter the intelligence 
or reconnaissance branches of the Army, Navy, 
and Air Corps. Others could be similarly em- 
ployed by the Federai Bureau of Investigation 
for counterespionage. Many could be di- 
rected to attend courses in trade and voca- 
tional schools, especially established to fit 
them for airplane, tank, and shipbuilding. 
Still others could supplement their regular 
college and academic studies by taking courses 
that would make them useful in the Army 
Quartermasters Corps or the Navy Depart- 
ment of Procurement and Material. Most of 
our contracts <re on a cost-plus basis, requir- 
ing minute and painstaking supervision by 
the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts. Many 
of these young men in colleges and high 
schools could be trained in this work and made 
expert in uncovering frauds and other irreg- 
ularities in our vast war production. This 
huge educational effort would displace much 


of the activities of the officers candidate 
training schools. Our colleges would thus, 
in a great degree, become such schools 


It is just as essential to win the peace as 
to win the war. Of what avail the tremen- 
dous sacrifices, if the peace be not what we are 
seeking in the fighting of this war? Plan- 
ning for the peace now and for a considerable 
duration after an armistice is just as im- 
portant as conducting the present hostilities 
Blueprints must be made for post-war plan- 
ning They must be made immediately. 
Young men who are saturated with a knowl- 
edge of history, economics, political science, 
geography, and government will be well fitted 
for leadership in a goodly portion of the 
world after the war. 

The United States, with roughly 7 percent 
of the world’s area and population, has 
pledged itself to become the arsenal of de- 
mocracy for 72 percent of the world’s area 
for 64 percent of its people. 

Where are the harbingers of such tidings, 
the militant protectors of that democracy, 
the priests to spread the creed of the Four 
Freedoms—to come from, if not from our 
universities, not only now but in the future. 
Siphon off from these institutions the cream 
of its manhood and you deal a stunning blow 
to our ability to breed and develop the nec- 
essary heralds and leaders. 

Remember the ages 18 to 21 include 95 
percent of all college and university students. 
Lower draft combatant age to 18 and you 
force all colleges to close 

Furthermore, it must be realized that a 
powerful weapon against the vicious, albeit 
subtle, propaganda of “isms” is the schooled 
mind that is trained to read and see beneath 
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the written and spoken word, to recognize 
the purpose behind a seemingly guileless 
statement. So education can serve as an 
impregnable bulwark against those with an 
ax to grind. Therefore, delay as long as pos- 
sible making inroads into our colleges. Pre- 
serve aS much and as long as possible our 
college educational facilities. 

Be it remembered that Russia after the 
war will no longer be insulated. Its recent 
accord with Britain, its rapprochement with 
the United States, indicates a friendliness 
that will breed vast mutual commercial ad- 
vantages. It will, undoubtedly, become our 
best customer. College youths might well 
study Russian and journey to the land of 
Stalin and spread the good gospel of our trade 
and otherwise solidify our relations with this 
nation of deepest snows and vast girth 
South America, after the war, will welcome 
with open arms our young men who can 
quote Cervantes in his native tongue. In 
fact, the whole world is open to us. We 
should not miss this glorious opportunity. 
We will miss it if we fail to prepare our youth 
for the necessary American leadership. 

There will be greater need for leadership 
after the war than before it. Concerning 
quality of leadership, I am reminded of the 
first book of Corinthians, wherein is stated: 
“If the trumpet give an uncertain sound, 
who shall prepare himself to the battle?” 

I wish to earmark our college graduates— 
there are 160,000 each year—until they reach 
the age of 20. They would be in a deferred 
classification by taking the training as afore- 
said. In addition there are some 400,000 
high-school graduates. Most of them do not 
go to college because they cannot afford to 
do so. I would take part of the appropria- 
tions for the Army and the Navy and furnish 
many of these youths with the means of con- 
tinuing their education in the colleges. Thus 
the Army and Navy would be enabled to tap 
a great reservoir of youth for 50,000 excellent 
officers. President Conant, of Harvard, says 
this procedure would restore “an essential 
element in our democracy—the birthright 
of opportunity, which in an earlier age was 
the gift of the American frontier.” 


A boy leaves high school at the age of 18. 
If he is drafted and goes to war and comes 
out of the Army at the age of 21 or 22, he 
comes back into civilian life without knowing 
a trade or occupation. This is bad. You will 
have an army of young men unfit and un- 
trained to hold jobs. We know what happened 
to Germany after World War No. 1 be- 
cause there was an army of young people who 
had guns, revolutionary ideas, but no trades, 
no callings. Specifically, therefore, a young 
man, when he leaves high school, should learn 
a trade (which will be helpful in the war effort, 
anyway), and by the time he is 20 or 21, if he 
goes into the Army, he knows that when he 
comes back to civilian life he has something 
to fall back on 

I would not abandon this edu 
cruiting scheme after the war. I would make 
it permanent. I would also have the State 
Department, War Production Board, Office of 
Inter-American Affairs, Board of Economi 
Warfare, the new Office of War Information 
the National Resources Planning Board, and 
similar agencies, keep their wes 
lads, direct and guide them so as t 
bring about their greatest usefulne for the 
hard tasks of construction and reconstruction 
that lie ahead 

The drafting of our soldiers is like eating a 


tiona! - 


ther eye on 


these 


meal. You eat course after course, as it is 
served, but the dessert is left to the last 
Boys of 20 and upward are taken needed, 
but we should leave the dessert, our rare 


youth, to the very last 

Oscar Wilde said, “America’s yout 
of her oldest and most hallowed traditions, 
Rightly so. 


nh is one 





It was our youth who crossed the Alle- 
gheny Mountains and the Ohio, who settled 
the Northwest Territory, found gold in Cali- 
fornia, and who pioneered in Texas. 

Let us reverence our youth of 18 and 19, 
protect them, and Keep the fangs of war from 
them until their drafting is essential for 
victory. 

During the World War most of the officers 
were college men. To the extent that you 
force into battle service boys below 20, pro- 
portionately you destroy good officer material. 

The Army is already feeling the need for 
men with certain educational backgrounds, 
especially for aviation pilots. This shortage 
is so pronounced that the educational stand- 
ards have had to be reduced. Aviation effi- 
ciency is thus impaired. 

During the last war we did not induct boys 
of 18. The act of September 1918, passed just 
before the armistice, embraced those of 18 
to 45, inclusive, but no one was drafted under 
that act. 

Prof. Robert H. Tucker, dean of Washing- 
ton and Lee University, has stated as follows: 
“Warfare is no longer primarily a matter of 
large armies trained in the routine of the 
drill, the marcn, the skirmish. The primary 
emphasis is upon skill, knowledge, and ex- 
pertness in operating mechanized equipment 
in the air, on the sea, and on land. The need 
is for men highly trained in the operation 
and control of this equipment. Whether the 
average boy of 18 is sufficiently mature for 
the required type of land operation is open 
to very grave doubt.” 

England, in setting the age range for en- 
listed men in her fighting forces, is working 
upward and not downward. 

I am aware of the need for more men in 
our expanding armies. To that end I would 
scrutinize carefully our deferred selectee 
lists and reclassify in 1-A malingerers, shirk- 
ers, and fakers. I would attempt to uncover 
scores of thousands who are not really en- 
titled to dependency and physically defect 
classifications. 

Furthermore, before I would draft youths 
of 18 and 19, I would invoke a modified “work 
or fight” rule. Al] idlers and those who un- 
reasonably and arbitrarily refuse work in their 
Own communities when jobs are offered at 
prevailing labor rates and conditions and 
with no hardships to themselves and others 
should have their deferment canceled. I 
would consider as idlers: gamblers, owners 
and employees of bucket shops, fortune tell- 
ers, palmists, lounge lizards, bootleggers, and 
the like 

According to the latest Gallup poll, most 
voters in our Nation oppose drafting boys 18 
and 19, claiming that they are “too immature 
to know what the war is about.” 








Gasoline Rationing in Indiana 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 17, 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, on June 
1, I wrote to Mr. Leon Henderson, the 
Price Administrator, making known to 
him as impressively as my command of 
language would permit the worry and 
distress created among our Indiana peo- 
ple over the proposal to ration gasoline 

I have received Mr. Henderson’s reply, 
in which he diseusses the subject of gaso- 
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line rationing, and I submit it for publi- 
cation in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. It 
is as follows: 
OFFICE OF PRICE ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. C., June 16, 1942. 
The Honorable Louis LupLow, 
House of Representatives 

DEAR Mr. LupLow: This is in reply to your 
recent letter regarding gasoline rationing. 

It is unfortunate that an emergency petro- 
leum transportation situation, and the ac- 
company emergency rationing plan, have in- 
advertently suggested to many that our au- 
tomotive transportation situation is purely 
a regional problem. This is not the case. 
Our transportation facilities must be re- 
garded as a national asset. It is possible 
that we may, at any time, be forced to divert 
overland transportation facilities now serv- 
ing certain sections of the country to serve 
essential war needs in other areas 

The most important single factor in plans 
for extending gasoline restrictions, however, 
is the Nation’s critical rubber supply situa- 
tion. Less than 2 percent of former 
sources of rubber supply has been left open 
to us by war developments. It is generally 
conceded that all of this supply, as well as 
any rubber we may obtain from synthetic or 
other sources, will be required by the military. 

Meanwhile, over 90 percent of our total rub- 
ber stock pile is in tires on automobiles now 
in use. It is estimated that unrestricted 
travel, at the present rate, will result in the 
withdrawal of almost 25,000,000 automobiles 
from the highways by the end of 1944 due to 
tire exhaustion. This figure represents over 
83 percent of the Nation’s total 
transportation facilities. It is obvious that 
our public transportation systems, even in 
those sections of the country where they are 
highly developed, will be unable to absorb 
this additional load of from four to five times 
their present capacity. It is equally obvious 
that curtailment of our transportation facili- 
ties to this degree would have a crippling ef- 
fect, not only on civilian activities but on 
our national war effort 

As you mentioned in your letter 


our 


passenger 


thousands 


of defense workers must travel long distances 
to and from work every day n order to as- 
sure the continuation of adequate transpor- 
tation facilities for these workers, as well as 
for essential civilian activities, every effort 
must be made to conserve our present stock 


of tires and automobiles for the duratior 


Numerous alternative conservation plans 
have been considered. It is generally agreed 
however, that gasoline rationing offer 


most convenient and equitable means of 
controlling the use of automobiles. It is the 
only plan under which automotive use can 
be adjusted to meet the requirements 
dividual motorists and specific lo 
The plan offers the further advantage of 
being readily adjusted to conform to changes 
in individual requirements or the over-all 





transportation situation 
wis] mphasi that from the nd 
I wish to emphasize that from tl tal 
point of State revenue, gasoline rationing 
would tend to avoid a “feast d famine 


situation That is, if unrestricted travel at 


A 
the present rate is permitted, in only 2 short 
r 


years four-fifths of our present aut biles 
will be out of service Retired itomobiles 
obviously will not only not require gasoline 
but will require no licen: plate On the 
other hand, if automobile us n be leveled 
off over a longer period of time through gaso- 
line rationing, gasoline taxes x uto- 
mobile registration fees will continue a z 
source of State revenue. The same reasor g 
applies to the many businesses which 

built on servicing automobiles. If great num- 
bers of automobiles are withdrawn from serv- 
ice within a comparatively short period of 
time, the demand for garages, ser ns, 
and other operations concerned with servic- 


ing will disappear. 
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In the plan which is now being considered, 
adequate provision will be made for all essen- 
tial driving. Supplementary allotments, over 
and above the basic ration, to cOver necessary 
motoring, will be granted by local war price 
and rationing boards. Each application will 
be considered on its individual merit, and it 
is believed that the local boards will be well 
aware of local conditions which might affect 
variations in individual requirements. 

We realize that any rationing program en- 
tails inconvenience and sacrifice. All of these 
programs must be considered in the light of 
the present world conflict, however. We must 
consider the gasoline-rationing program a 
plan for trading today’s many travel con- 
veriences to provide essential transportation 
tomorrow 

Yours very truly, 
LEON HENDERSON, 
Administrator. 


Communists Incite Negroes to March on 
Washington 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 22, 1942 


Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, I hope every Member of the 
House will listen to what I have to say in 
this 1 minute. 

The Communists in this country, who 
are trying to stir up race trouble through- 
out the Nation, are now making a drive 
to try to bring to the floor of the House 
and force a vote on a bill to abolish the 
poll taxes in certain States. They are 
also trying to incite the Negroes to march 
on Washington. The law-abiding Ne- 
groes are doing everything they can to 
stop it 

The publishers of PM, the uptown edi- 
tion of the Communist Daily Worker, are 
pushing this anti-poll-tax drive—along 
with their campaign to force the Red 
Cross to take the labels off the blood now 
being banked: for our wounded men at 
the front. They want these labels re- 
moved so they will not show whether it 
is blood from a white person, a Negro, 
or a Japanese that is being injected into 
these wounded boys. 

This poll-tax movement is just the be- 
ginning of a series of such drives against 

) tion laws of the various States. 

These agitators are determined to cre- 
ate trouble all over the country. I hope 
every Member of Congress who signs his 
the petition to bring that bill 
out will understand that it is the hand 
of Esau, but the voice of Jacob; that it is 
just carrying out the policy of the Com- 
munist Party, which is dedicated to the 
overthrow destruction of this Gov- 
ernment—as Attorney General Biddle 
has poil l 

Under ] sion granted me to ex- 
tend *smarks, I desire to offer the 
following answer to a letter on this sub- 
ject that came to my desk a few days ago: 


the elec 


name to 
) 


ana 





WasHINcTON, D. C., June 22, 1942. 
Mr. NATHAN E. Cowan, 
Legislative Representative of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Sir: I am in receipt of your letter 
of June 11, urging me to sign a petition to 
force a vote on the bill sponsored by the 
Communist Party to abolish the poll-tax laws 
in the Southern States. 

Of course, I'll do nothing of the kind. 

Congress has nothing to do with these elec- 
tion laws. They are matters for the various 
States, and any outsider who attempts to in- 
terfere with the election laws of a State is 
simply meddling where he has no business 

This is just one of the many schemes of 
the Communist Party and their fellow trav- 
elers to create race trouble in the Southern 
States. It is a part of their general scheme 
to stir a revolution in this country, at a time 
when the Nation is fighting for its very exist- 
ence, 

In branding the 
subversive organization, 
Biddle recently said: 

“The Communist Party teaches the violent 
overthrow of existing governments, including 
the United States.” 

One of their plans is to stir race trouble 
throughout the country, and especially in the 
Southern States. That is the reason they are 
trying to browbeat the Red Cross into remov- 
ing the labels from the blood it is banking 
to be administered to our wounded boys in 
the service, so they could not tell whether it 
is taken from whites, Negroes, or Japanese 

That is the reason they are trying to force 
Negroes and whites into the same hotels, 
restaurants, theaters, and picture shows 
throughout the country. They don’t care 
anything about the Negroes. They are the 
worst enemies the Negroes ever had. What 
they want is to stir up trouble, friction, dis- 
cord, and dissension for the purpose of 
weakening this Nation in these trying hours 
in order to prom their plans to overthrow 
the Government 

The people of the South will take care of 
this situation And I might add, that they 
are prepared to take care of these Commu- 
nists and their fellow travelers who go down 
there for the purpose of stirring up trouble. 

While our boys are fighting, bleeding, and 
dying to protect our country against enemies 
from without, the people at home will pro- 
tect the country against these enemies from 
within 

You have evidently been led into a trap 

Respectfully, 


Communist Party as a 
Attorney General 


J. E. RANKIN. 


The Soul of America 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. E. E. COX 
OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 22, 1942 


Mr.COX. Mr. Speaker, I have a letter 
from a young newspaperman in my home 
town which describes a scene that shows 
how the heart of America beats. 

It shows so clearly that the soul of 
America still rises in its nobility and 
courage to resist any threat to our beloved 
country that I want to put it in the 
Recorp so those, who in a moment of dis- 
couragement may think the American 
people have lost a atom of the 


single 
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courage of their forbears, may read it 
and know that the spirit of America still 
lives. 

The letter is dated June 18 last, and 
Says: 

ENTERPRISE ADVERTISING SERVICE, 
CAMILLA, Ga., June 18, 1942. 

Dear JupGeE Cox: * * * This past Sun- 
day at 2 p. m. word came to the captain of 
our home guards that an alert had been 
ordered from Jacksonville to Savannah. His 
instructions were to assemble his units and 
be prepared to move to the coast by 10 p. m. 
Orders for movement and stations to be 
taken up would come by telephone by the 
time mentioned. 

Judge, we have about 75 grown men, men 
with families, who have trained for a year 
in Camilla in the home guard. At Hopeful, 
under Camilla headquarters, we have 60 
men. At Sale City, also under Camilla, we 
have 40 men. 

By sundown these men began to pour in 
fully equipped. In uniforms they had pur- 
chased themselves and with firearms they 
owned themselves. There were long single- 
shot squirrel guns; new Sears and Roebuck 
12-gage automatics; long-barrel six shoot- 
ers; and rapid-firing Winchester that prob- 
ably had never shot anything but hogs and 
a coW once a year 

The men were there, fighting mad and 
ready to spring into action on the order. 
Their families were there, too, and by 9 
o’clock several thousand people had gathered 
in the center of town to see our fighting home 
guards off to defend the shores of Georgia 
and the United States. Women were con- 
cerned, but the men were ready and anxious 
to fight. It was something I have never seen 
before. I have read in history books how the 
minutemen dropped their plows and as- 
sembled to fight for America, but I never 
dreamed that here in 1942 I would have an 
opportunity to see that American spirit 
demonstrated in such vivid real life drama. 

Men who were not members of the unit 
were trying to volunteer to go, and one of 
the clothing stores which still had some of 
the precious Army khaki work pants and 
shirts opened up (Sunday night) and began 
to outfit all they could 

School busses were brought around to 
transport our troops to the coast and two 
livestock dealers readily donated their trucks 
to haul supplies which were being loaded on 
the courthouse square for an expedition 
which no one knew anything about. 

Everyone wanted to know what was hap- 
pening, but, of course, no news was available. 
Telephone calls to Savannah, Jacksonville, 
and Brunswick brought no information other 
than the mere fact that an alert was on. 

It would have done some of those people in 
Washington, who are afraid the American 
people don’t know there is a war, or who 
couldn’t stand too much bad news, a lot of 
good to have seen real Americans facing the 
probable news that our shores were being in- 
vaded. There wasn’t a slacker in Camilla 
Sunday night. There wasn’t a man who 
wouldn't have gone with his gun when the 
orders came through from district headquar- 
ters to proceed to a point and recapture it 

I wish you had been here, Judge. * * * 

We have yet to learn the cause of the alert 
order—some more of the censor—but I know 
that our people are ready and that they can 
meet any emergency 

Your friend, 

THOMAS BURSON. 
were not limited to 
Camilla. Every town throughout your dis- 
trict was acting out the same drama, I don't 
know to what extent the guards were called, 
but I have reports from Thomasville, Moultrie, 
Newton, Albany, Pelham, Cairo, Bainbridge, 
and Americus, and almost the same thing 
took place in all these towns, 


P. S—These 


scenes 
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Executive Order Annuls Government 
Contracts 


REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. ROBERT F. RICH 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 22, 1942 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I am very 
much interested today in knowing 
whether the Members of Congress are 
satisfied with the legislation they have 
passed this year. How many of you are 
glad that on November 28, 1941, you 
voted for Public Law 421, the Emergency 
Price Control Act of 1942. This law,.by 
Executive order, places the power to rule 
and regulate in the hands of Mr. Leon 
Henderson. It annuls all Government 
contracts and agreements. If you do not 
know whether you voted for this bill, you 
had better look it up. I want to say that 
the majority of you did vote for it or it 
would not be law. 

This law provides that “it shall be un- 
lawful, regardiess of any contract, agree- 
ment, lease, or other obligation * * * 
for any person to sell or deliver any com- 
modity * * * in violation of any reg- 
ulation or order” thereunder. “Person” 
is defined to include the United States or 
any agency thereof. 
to the Government are covered by regu- 
lations of the O. P. A. Nevertheless 
there is no warrant found in the act, nor 
do we believe it was contemplated by 
Congress that regulations would be is- 
sued by the O. P. A. which would re- 
quire Government agencies to repudiate 
contracts entered into in good faith prior 
to the existence of controlling orders 
issued under the act referred to. To do 
so makes a contract with the United 


States Government a scrap of paper to | 


the same extent as are the agreements 
of certain other nations who have shown 
such a lamentable disregard of their 
pledged word. 

In order that Mr. Henderson may 
know what he is doing, you Members of 
Congress should see the 26 pages of 
blanks Mr. Henderson is asking the busi- 
ness people of this country to fill out as 
their annual financial report, and the 12 
pages that he requires for the interim 
financial report which are supposed to 
be sent every 4 months. Now here are 
some of the things that Mr. Henderson 


wants to know so as to determine a price | 


ceiling, I think that you will all be sur- 
prised. Certainly 
were surprised when they received this 
voluminous report to be made out. In 
many instances it requires the services 
of accounts and hours and hours of 
time. Mr. Henderson wants to find out 
from the business people of this coun- 
try how much salary the executives drew 
this year and how much bonus they re- 
ceived. He wants to know who owns 10 
percent or more of the stock in the cor- 
poration. He wants to know what the 
profits were, both gross and net. He 


wants to know how much they spent 
for 


advertising and for administra- 
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the manufacturers | 


tive expenses. He wants to know how 
much interest they pay; how much they 
paid for income and profits taxes. He 
wants to know how much cash they have; 
how many Government bonds they own, 
as well as other securities. He wants to 
know how much you owe for everything 
and anything. He wants to know if you 
have a surplus. He gives you a full page 
to figure out how you have obtained this 
surplus. He wants you to supply more 
confidential information by far than is 
necessary to make up your income-tax 
statements filed annually with the 
Treasury Department, and since the 
business people of this country file these 
statements with the Treasury Depart- 
ment, why do they have to make out 
duplicates and more explicit statements 
for Mr. Henderson and his cohorts? It 
certainly seems to me he will require a 
larger staff than they have in the Treas- 
ury Department, because he is trying to 
get all this information in order that he 
might determine whether he feels the 
business people are entitled to charge 
such a price for their product so that 
they might make a profit, and he wants 
the innermost secrets of the business. 
And to whom is this information fur- 
nished? A lot of appointed Government 
employees who are seeking information 
for the best interests of the country, or 
are they a bunch of parlor pinks who are 
unable to digest a financial statement 
and give the true facts in a well-regu- 
lated business? Then eventually all this 
information will become public property 
and instead of being an aid to the busi- 
ness of this country it is more liable to 
be used by another Government agency 
that will tear down the business people, 
throw them into bankruptcy, so that 
when a year comes along in which they 
are unable to make profits they will not 
be able to continue in business. 

Did you vote for such laws as this, Mr. 
Congressmen? If you did, I fear that you 
are only hastening the day when good 
sound business in this country will be 
thrown into bankruptcy and the Federal 
Government will then take it over be- 
cause of the New Deal ideas leading us 
into becoming a communistic nation. 
And, Mr. Cengressman, the real cause 
will be the vote you gave to the President 
in establishing this Emergency Price 
Control Act of 1942. Who wrote this 
law? Did the Members of Congress write 
it? I believe it was written by Mr. Hen- 
derson, his New Deal cohorts. They 
wrote the Emergency Price Control Act 
and it was sent here for you to enact into 
law, and you did it. 

Now, there is one other thing which is 
certain, and that is this. You better re- 
peal some of the laws that you have en- 
acted at this session of Congress, and do 
it quickly before it is too late. We are 


| placing the shackles of slavery quietly but 


firmly upon the necks of all business peo- 
ple in this country, and you are doing 
it by nice easy stages so that the stran- 
gulation will come gradually and then it 
can be blamed upon the business people 
of this country rather than on the New 
Deal shackles that are slowly but surely 
grinding business to death. And we are 
doing most of it under cover of the con- 
fusion that accompanies our participa- 


| to extend my remarks 





| ing civilian and military pr 
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tion inthe war. While the business peo- 
ple of this country are so engrossed in 
manufacturing things that are essential 
to the successful prosecution of this war, 
they are leaving it up to you to see that 
proper legislation is enacted. So long 
as the Congress enacts such legislation as 
the Emergency Price Control Act, I fear 
for the safety of America. 

Think of the great appropriations that 
you have made since the lst of January, 
which now amount to over $101,890,000,- 
000, and our income this year will be over 
one-tenth of that. Certainly you are 
heading us for disaster. Now I under- 
stand that the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee have given up the effort to have 
a $9,000,000,000 tax bill this year, but 
are going to be content with a six and 
a half billion dollar tax bill because this 
is election year and they are fearful that 
such a bill will work to the disadvantage 
of the administration if they should pass 
it before November. In the name of 
America, American liberty, and Ameri- 
can independence, let me say to you, and 
say it again and again and again, this 
Nation will be thrown into bankruptcy 
by your ruthless expenditure of funds 
unless you discontinue voting for the 
great appropriations that you are re- 
quested to furnish this administration 
and unless you vote for sound, sensible 
legislation that will preserve for America 
our greatest heritage, and that is our 
American liberty, our American freedom. 





Forty Years of Reclamation—A Record of 
Accomplishment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. COMPTON |. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 11, 1942 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
I call attention 
to the fortieth anniversary of the inaugu- 
ration of Federal reclamation. 

On June 17, 1902, President Theadore 
Roosevelt signed the reclamation law 
firmly establishing the policy of the Na- 
tion with respect to the conservation and 
utilization of the water and land re- 
sources of the West in the interest of the 
people. 

A far-seeing, patriotic leader, Theodore 
Roosevelt, like the present distinguished 


occupant of the White House of the same 


name, recognized the great contribution 
the West could make to the Nation in 
peace, as well as in war. The policy 
established 40 years ago has been ener- 


| gized by the administration of Franklin 


D. Roosevelt during the last 9 years to 
the point where the West is in a position 
to do far more for the country than 
otherwise would have been possible in this 


| emergency. 


Under this wisely conceived and sound- 
ly executed policy, the West is prepared, 
through irrigated agriculture, to insure 
adequate food supplies for its increas- 
)pulation. 
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Through its multiple-purpose projects, 
the Bureau of Reclamation alone has a 
greater power capacity in the Mountain 
and Pacific States than all public and 
power agencies had installed at the start 
of World War No. 1. 

As chairman of the House Committee 
on Irrigation and Reclamation, it has 
been my privilege to observe and par- 
ticipate actively in the wonderful prog- 
ress which has been made under the Rec- 
lamation Law since 1933. In my own 
State of Idaho I have seen the Upper 
Snake storage project constructed to re- 
inforce the water supply for a large area 
in eastern Idaho. The construction of 
the Payette division of the Boise project 
and Anderson Ranch Dam to provide 
supplemental water for the great Boise 
project and produce hydroelectric power 
to meet a critical deficiency in the Utah- 
Idaho power supply have moved forward. 
The capacity of the reclamation power 


plant at Minidoka has also been in- 
creased and will make a valuable con- 
tribution to the power supply of the 
area. 


The Bureau of Reclamation, under the 
leadership of Commissioner John C. 
Page, is making maximum contributions 
to the prosecution of the war. The de- 
mand for power on the Pacific coast and 
in the intermountain region is being met 
by the foresight of the Bureau. Food 
and fiber supplies can be increased when 
the War Production Board grants priori- 
ties for critical materials. The post-war 
conditions will require a program of pub- 
lic works with which the Bureau of Rec- 
lamation will be prepared to fit a shelf 
of feasible projects which will provide 
employment for returning service men 
and emergency industrial workers and 
enable them to create settlement oppor- 
tunities in the West, where they and 
other Americans can become self-sus- 
taining. 

Mr. Speaker, I incorporate in my re- 
marks the following news release of June 
17 by the Bureau of Reclamation, which 
summarizes a report made by Commis- 
sioner Page to the Secretary of the In- 
terior Ickes on the occasion of the 
fortieth anniversary of the enactment of 
the reclamation law: 

VITAL WAR CONTRIBUTION MARKS RECLAMATION’S 
FORTIETH ANNIVERSARY 




















Four decades of scund engineering con- 
struction have readied the Bureau of Recla- 
mation for.its present vital role in the Na- 
tion’s war machine rolling forward at full 
spe tT 

With concentrated on maxi- 
mun ol reclamation projects con- 
stri d ¢ the past 40 years are the 
mai! the economic strength now being 
exerted by the Western States 

Multipury irrigation projects are pro- 
v i the hydroelectric energy, the water, 
and the manpower essential to western agri- 
cul Se, 1 zy, and anufacturing today 
key war 

Tt f t of the report made by Com- 
miss f of | lamation John C. Page to 
Secre of e Interior Harold L. Ickes to- 
day, on the Bureau's fortieth anniversary of 
oO} S 

“Recla n projects strategically located 
in 17 Western States,” he said, “are producing 
food, forage nd fiber to meet civilian and 
mil I Power is p ig out of rec- 


ro plants for mining and man- 








ufacturing; for the production of copper, 
steel, aluminum; for bombs, planes, and 
ships. Water is being furnished to cities and 


their war industries and to military centers 
in the West. 

“The Bureau of Reclamation can report 
that the dams, power plants, reservoirs, and 
canal systems built since June 17, 1902, when 
it was first founded, occupy a most important 
place in today’s struggle for freedom,”’ he de- 
clared in reviewing the 40 years of operation. 

“The war will be won by a combination of 
three elements—the American soldier and his 
arms, the American workman and power for 
his machines, and the American farmer and 
his crops. Reclamation projects contribute 
tne latter two. 

“The multiuse irrigation projects engi- 
neered in the West by the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion are providing the hydroelectric power 
for war industry, are assuring a stable supply 
of water for essential agriculture and cities 
and factories, and also represent a main 
source of manpower in that section of the 
country. Once unpeopled and unproductive 
wastelands are today, after 40 years of con- 
sistent development, highly productive farms, 
busy factories and thriving towns and cities, 
all doing their share in winning the war.” 

Commisisoner Page pointed out that 1,000,- 
000 farmers and townspeople resided on the 
53 reclamation projects in 17 Western States, 
that 4,000,000 acres of irrigable land had been 
reclaimed or saved from abandonment. 

“These form a substantial segment of the 
national economy which is now being drawn 
upon to the full. Crops amounting to more 
than $100,000,000 annually are grown on the 
projects. Water and power are being sup- 
plied to areas with a combined population of 
more than 5,000,000 persons—more than that 
in the 11 far Western States when the rec- 
lamation law was enacted by Congress shortly 
after the turn of this century.” 

While the electric power generated by the 
huge reclamation multipurpose projects like 
Boulder and Grand Coulee was making an 
invaluable contribution to the war, he said, 
the ultimate outcome also depended largely 
on the more prosaic commodities supplied by 
western irrigation projects—food, forage, fiber, 
and water. 

“The food, forage, fiber, and water produced 
by irrigation projects in the West are essen- 
tial war commodities. Alfalfa, meat, and 
dairy products, sugar beets, truck and vege- 
tables, and other crops resulting from recla- 
mation operations do not have the glamor 
of guns and tanks but they are vital in wag- 
ing a successful total war. They are con- 
verted to beef and mutton, to powdered milk, 
butter and cheese for the Army and Navy and 
civilians. They mean food °in an army’s 
stomach, wool for blankets and uniforms, 
leather for gun straps and machine belts, for 
marching shoes and Sam Browne belts. The 
same analysis holds true for the long-stapled 
cotton and flax also grown under irrigation 
in the West.” 

Production of such commodities in the 
regions where they were needed do not only 
supply the need but also clear transportation 
facilities for other requirements, he said. 
“Every pound of milk produced and processed 
in the West for consumption in the West, for 
instance, will reduce the load on transconti- 
nental railroad and highways—arteries 
which must be kept clear for the movement 
of equipment and men.” 

Sugar was an 
nodity mentioned in the 
produced by we projects for war and 
civilian use. With the Nation on a sugar 
ration, reclamation projects offer a continen- 


essential reclamation com- 
report now being 


stern 


tal source of supply. This year they are 
growing enough sugar beets to supply an 
army of more than 6,000,000 men. 


Power was the most striking contribution 
to the war being made by the Bureau, the re- 
view pointed out. From its first hydro plant 
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built for construction power on the Salt 
River Valley project in Arizona in 1906, this 
byproduct activity of the Bureau's irriga- 
tion activities had progressed to immense 
proportions in the economic stature of the 
West, culminating in the construction of the 
largest power plants in the world. 

“Experience in helping to develop the West 
showed the Bureau that irrigation and power 
have to work together for quickest and best 
results in developing this economic strength 
which is now proving itself,” he said. “Great 
hydroelectric plants like those at Boulder and 
Grand Coulee Dams have sprung from this 
adopted policy. And today they are bul- 
warks of our war might, even though orig- 
inally built for peace. 

“In 1936 Boulder Dam on the Colorado 
River began to send electric energy from its 
giant generators to the cities and industries 
of southern California, today making thcu- 
sands of airplanes. 

“Water conserved and released by Boulder 
isfurnishing a domestic and industrial water 
supply for many thousands of working peo- 
ple in Los Angeles and 12 other cities of the 
Metropolitan Water District of Southern Cali- 
fornia. 

“Simultaneously, the regulation of the Col- 
orado River assures irrigation water for the 
thirsty lands of southern California and 
Arizona. From those natural resources of 
land plus water come food, storage, and fiber 
to feed and clothe the working population of 
southern California. 

“In the Pacific Northwest last year the 
giant generators at Grand Coulee Dam on the 
Columbia Basin project came into operation. 
They provide power for the production of 
aluminum, ships and tanks, war chemicals, 
bombs, and shells. 

“Reclamation’s other power ,lants are do- 
ing their part also. The Bureau has 28 
plants in 11 States with an installed capacity 
of 1,365,462 kilowatts. This installed capac- 
ity equals the entire private and public in- 
Stallation in those 11 States the year before 
the outbreak of the first World War. 

“By the close of this year the Bureau will 
have increased this installed capacity to more 
than 1,770,000 kilowatts. By the end of 1944 
the Bureau will have more than 2,739,000 
kilowatts, and by the end of 1945, under 
Reclamation's present accelerated war sched- 
ule, this capacity will have increased to 
3,207,000 kilowatts. 

“With this power our raw natural resources 
are being transformed into airplanes, ships, 
tanks, guns. In one year this power can turn 
out 50,000 airplanes. Already this year— 
1942—-when we are only beginning to fight, 
Reclamation is turning out power enough to 
put 20,000 war planes in the air.” 

Another war role recently assumed by 
Reclamation projects, according to Mr. Page, 
consists of relocation centers for west coast 
Japanese. 

“The Bureau is cooperating with the War 
Relocation Authority by providing the land 
and opportunity for self-support to persons 
of Japanese ancestry evacuated from mili- 
tary zones. Three projects—the Klamath 
project in Oregon-California, Minidoka proj- 
ect in Idaho, and the Shoshone project in 
Wyoming—will take care of approximately 
30,000 evacuees. Arrangements are being 
made for the operation of designated areas 
on these projects as community farms. 
Bureau facilities will provide irrigation 
water. 

“At the close of the war, of course, the 
Japanese are to be removed from the projects 
so that the land can be homesteaded and 
cultivated by American farmers in accordance 
with reclamation law.” 

The contribution being made by the 
Bureau was a continuing one, with construc- 
tion going on at fullest possible speed, Mr. 
Page said in concluding his report. 











oo 
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“Wherever 
schedules fit in, and as soon as necessary 
critical materials are approved for use, the 


Reclamation construction 


Bureau’s war work is accelerated. Sub- 
stitutes are being used in construction 
wherever possible, to save strategic materials. 
The war contribution to date is a gratifying 
ciimax to 40 years of operation. But it should 
not be regarded as a culmination of the 
Bureau’s accomplishments. The Bureau's 
future is as large as that of the West and the 
entire country. Peace will find Reclamation 
with planned public-work projects of per- 
manent value, instantly ready for transfor- 
mation into farms, homes, and a decent live- 
lihood for more American citizens, in con- 
tinuance of the Bureau of Reclamation’s 40 
years of service to the country.” 





Our Fighting Men First 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 22, 1942 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, experi- 
ence has demonstrated beyond argument 
that even a two-ocean Navy, composed 
of 40,000-ton battleships and heavy 
cruisers, is not the most effective naval 
weapon and, unaided by aircraft, would 
never defeat our enemies. The knowl- 
edge comes late and after we have spent 
billions of dollars, as it now appears, 


needlessly. But it is not too late if we | 


profit by our experience and devote our- 
selves wholeheartedly to a united, intelli- 
gent war effort. 

Unfortunately, the drive to maintain 
so-called social gains and to spend money 
on nonessential, nondefense items, goes 
on apace. Last Wednesday, the House, 
yielding to the plea that it was a war 
measure, voted $80,000,000 for the con- 
struction of the Florida ship canal, a 
project several times turned down as 
being wasteful and unnecesSary and 
which cannot be completed short of two 
and a half years. 

Because of the destruction by German 
submarines along our Atlantic coast- 
line—often within the sight of shore— 
of tankers carrying oil to the eastern 
seaboard, it was argued that our coast- 
wise shipping must be brought inland, 
through canals and other inland water- 
Ways. That argument is an admission 
that our coastline—3,000 miles from Ger- 
many—is partially blockaded. 

No claim to knowledge of how to con- 
duct a war is made but it does occur to 
me, and it is most humbly suggested, that 
abandoning the coastwise shipping, pull- 
ing our ships inland, is no answer to the 
submarine menace. If the submarines 
can destroy the coastwise shipping, they 
can also destroy all too many of the 
ships which are, and which will continue 
to be, necessary to carry food, clothing, 
and military supplies to the million or 
more men who are to comprise the second 
front, shortly, it is said, to be sent into 
France. 

Now comes Churchill and asks that we 
send another American Expeditionary 








| tion. 


Force to save Africa. It is disastrous to 
have “too little, too late.” It is just as 
fatal to go too far too fast in all direc- 
tions. A second front in France and 
Germany, another American Expedition- 
ary Force in Africa, might be but other 
Bataans, Pearl Harbors, unless we make 
certain of the gas, the oil, the rubber, the 
steel, and many other essential mate- 
rials necessary to keep our factories oper- 
ating; unless our supply lines are made 
secure. 

It is better to go slow, to be sure, to be 
safe, than to have a million or more men 
3,000 miles from home, and in their rear, 
between them and their base of supplies, 
submarines which, so far, have destroyed 
286 cargo-carrying ships since Pearl Har- 
bor. We must get rid of the subs. 

Our boys and their welfare, their sup- 
plies of food, clothing, and all those 
things which are neceSsary to carry on 
a War must come first. In view of the 
devastating manner in which our coura- 
geous, able pilots have bombed and tor- 
pedoed the Japs’ naval forces on every 
occasion, it would be well if the Senate 
kills the Florida ship canal, uses that 
$80,000,000 and all other sums, including 
the $161,000,000 which Henderson wants 
to hire 66,000 new political appointees 
to enforce his price regulations, which 
may be necessary, to build fighting planes, 
bombers—those based on aircraft car- 
riers and those based on the land—in the 
greatest possible number in the shortest 
possible time. 

With a fair number of these bombers 
and fighters kept at home, aided by 
blimps, destroyers, scout planes, and 
ships, we should be able to do as much as 
has England, with our help, and protect 
our coast line. Our airmen are winning 
glorious victories abroad. They can and 


| will do the same here if given the op- 


portunity. 

Churchill is here again. It might be 
well to ask his advice on this sub ques- 
But be that advice what it may, 
one thing is sure: We must, whatever 
be the cost, make secure our own coast 
line, the lines of supply which run be- 
tween our fields, our factories, our ports, 
and the men who have gone, so coura- 
geously, with such a self-sacrificing spirit 


| to fight our battles. 





The A. A. A. Picture—Gross Expense in 
Third Nebraska District Comparatively 
Low 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. KARL STEFAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 22, 1942 


Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, my atten- 
tion has been called to the CONGRESSIONAL 
Record of May 14, in which appeared the 
tables for every county in the United 
States showing gross Federal payments, 
association expense, and what percentage 
the expenses were of the gross payments 
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of the Agricultural Adjustment Adminis- 
tration. These tables show that in quite 
a number of counties in some States the 
association expense has been unusually 
high. For instance, in one county in 
Montana it was 56 percent expense; in a 
county in New Mexico a 59.7-percent ex- 
pense. The tables showed some other 
counties with apparently high expense. 
I have gone over the tables from the va- 
rious counties of various States and 
studied the varied expenses, and after 
comparing the expense in the Third Dis- 
trict of Nebraska, which I have the honor 
to represent, I find the following con- 
servative operation of these associations 
for 1940: 


|Percent 
expense 
is of 


County 
| pay- 
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The Members of the House ought to 
know that practically each one of the 
administrative officials in my district are 
progressive farmers who have spent 
many years in close contact with agricul- 
tural problems. They represent agricul- 
tural farm leaders who have been selected 
by their neighbors for this work, and who 
are familiar with local preblems on the 
Nebraska farms. I feel they are doing 
the very best they can to make this pro- 
gram successful. 





Pensions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. FRANK E. HOOK 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 22, 1942 


Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following letter recently re- 
ceived by me: 

ESCANABA, MICH., Ju 
Mr. FRANK Hook, 
Washington, D. C 

Dear Mr. Hoox: I would like to have the 


2 17, 1942. 


honor and privilege of writing to you regard- 
ing the pension tax proposal as regard to the 
Bell Telephone Co. 

I have been employed by the Michigan Beil 
Telephone Co. for 39 years and anticipate on 


being pensioned within the next few months. 
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For the past 742 months I have been ill and 
unable to work, and it has cost me plenty for 
being ill. I have always looked forward to 
this pension, and to suddenly make such laws 
by the Government whereby our source of 
income is ended it will be a shock to me and 
t will make a great deal of difference whether 
or not I successfully recover. This pension 
constitutes our bread and butter. What do 
you suppose is going to happen when this is 
grabbed away from us by some lawmakers? 
We naturally are going to lose our morale 
and patriotism, and I fear the future of our 
country. I deem it unfair. I shall lose in- 
terest in my Government. We pensioners 
are glad to pay taxes in other forms, but to 
remove our bread and butter is more than 
one can bear. After all, a person must live. 

I would prefer not living if such a law goes 
into effect rather than to have to undergo 
starvation from lack of funds. We pen- 
sioners have given the best years of our life 
toward Bell Co., and then after we are 65 
years, we are left out in the cold because 
some lawmakers deem it necessary to grasp 
it from the laborer. Oftentime we are old 
and helpless at 65. You don’t know what 
this pension means to me. If our pension is 
terminated, employees will not stay with the 
company for long periods of time. They will 
jump from one job to the other. We stay 
with the company for the pension. Also, 
there won't be real telephone men and women 
if this plan goes into effect whereby our pen- 
sion shall cease. The Bell Telephone pension 
was in effect long before income tax. 

f we continue to get our pension, we shall 
spend it, and naturally it will come back to 
the Government in income taxes from some 
other form of business. Or else, have a gen- 
eral sales tax or some other form of tax which 
will not grab our bread and butter and our 
living 

I plead with you to look at this proposal 
from the pensioners’ viewpoint. Please don’t 
starve us as Hitler is doing, and let's have life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness while 
we are fighting for the red, white, and blue. 
Otherwise, why should we pensioners fight if 
our living is seized from us? 

Sincerely, 
JOHN K. HoGMAN. 





The O. P. A. Stand in Rentals in Puget 
Sound Area Endorsed by the Washing- 
ton Commonwealth Federation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


RON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 22, 1942 
Mr. COFFEE of Washington. fr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my 


remarks in the Recorp, I insert herein a 
letter from the Washington Common- 
wealth Federation, which is self-explana- 
tory. This letter has particular refer- 
to another communication which I 
in the Recorp and which 


ence 
had inserted 


emanated from a constituent residing in 
Kirkland, Wash. Lest the impression 
might have been inadvertently created 


that I endorsed any views reflecting upon 
fixing a ceiling upon rentals in the Puget 
Sound area, I hasten to add that I favor, 
strongly, a ceiling with respect to rentals, 
making due allowance for special cases 
where an arbitrary ceiling on rents might 
work grievous hardship. It is impera- 


tive, in the interests of the entire Nation, 
that a militant price-fixing program be 
inaugurated and adhered to. Otherwise 
we face hopeless inflation and chaos. 

I warmly commend the Office of Price 
Administration in its efforts to restrain 
and retard inflationary increases in com- 
mercial goods of all kinds. 

The letter is written by Hon. Hugh 
DeLancey, president of the Washington 
Commonwealth Federation, a group of 
progressive citizens of my State of Wash- 
ington, who are giving constant study to 
controversial problems affecting , labor, 
agriculture, the small-business man, and 
the unemployed. 

The communication is as follows: 


WASHINGTON COMMONWEALTH FEDERATION, 
Seattle, Wash., June 9, 1942. 
Hon. JOHN M. CoFFEE, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

Deak JOHN: We just noticed in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorp for June 2 a letter from a 
Mr. 8S. R. Franklin, of Kirkland, in which he 
protests the excellent action of Mr. Henderson 
in setting April 1, 1941, as the fair-rent day for 
Seattle and vicinity. 

Although we are sure that you do not share 
Mr. Franklin’s views, we are writing you so 
that there will be no question in your mind 
about the necessity of Mr. Henderson’s action 
and the welcome firmness with which Mr. 
Harsch, administrator of the Puget Sound de- 
fense rental area, is setting about his duties. 

In the Seattle area there has been an in- 
flux of as many as 100,000 workers. The 
trailer camp which you saw pictured in one of 
the recent New Dealers is one of several in 
which thousands of people are compelled to 
live and to pay rentals from $12 to $30 a 
month for just the space their trailer occu- 
pies. Cabin camps have been charging $20 a 
week and $4.50 and $5 a night. Hotels that 
recently got 50 cents a night now command 
$2.50 and $3. Room rent for single rooms in 
which people practice housekeeping has 
jumped from $8 to $25 and more. 

Although a considerable number of land- 
lords have restrained themselves, the fact is 
that speculation and rent gouging has been 
fierce. You would be shocked if you knew the 
figures on the labor turn-over at Boeings, a 
condition caused by the low wages there, in 
part, but chiefly by the exorbitant rent and 
price levels of this area. You perhaps have 
learned of the Chicago shipyard wage con- 
ference, at which time the President, the 
Navy, and the War Production Board joined in 
asking shipyard labor of the country to accept 
a lower raise than it was contractually en- 
titled to. That was in furtherance of the 
President’s program of wage stabilization. It 
is being accepted by the men. An equally 
important part of the President's seven-point 
economic policy is rent and price control. 
And in this area the enforcement of the April 
1, 1941, level means to thousands and tens of 
thousands of families a substantial improve- 
ment in their living conditions and a living 
demonstration that the President and the ad- 
ministration have a balanced war economic 
policy. 

We hope that you will see fit to give every 
ounce of support you can to Mr. Henderson 
and to Mr. Harsch, the local administrator. 

We believe that it will be possible for cer- 
tain adjustments to be made as individual 
complaints by landlords are reviewed by the 
administrator. But we are alarmed at the 
sp:rit of revolt and opposition which is quite 
capable of translating itself into opposition 
to the war, that the profiteering spirits among 
the landlords are whipping up. We are like- 
wise alarmed at the reluctance, or perhaps I 
should say positive obstruction, with which 
members of the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee are greeting President Roosevelt’s war 
taxation program. It is hard to keep track 
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from day to day of the exact number of bil- 
lions they have pared off the administra- 
tion’s excess profits proposals. We know, of 
course, that here, too, your voice will be 
raised to support the President and to see 
that an equitable program of war taxation 
is passed by Congress. 

If you feel that it would accomplish any 
useful purpose to have all or portions of this 
letter inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
you have our full permission to have it in- 
cluded. 

We are sending substantial portions of this 
letter to the rest of the congressional dele- 
gation, and to Mr. Henderson and Mr. Harsch, 
for their information. 

Very truly yours, 
WASHINGTON COMMONWEALTH 
FEDERATION, 
By Hucu DelLacy, President. 





St. Louisan Led Bombing Squadron in 
Night Raid on Japanese Warships 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 22, 1942 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, not so 
long ago it was my honor, in fact a great 
pleasure, to rise in the Well of the House 
and advise my colleagues that Lt. Comdr. 
Edward H. O’Hare had started his career 
as a naval officer when I appointed him 
to the Naval Academy as a midshipman. 

I have just had the pleasure of read- 
ing in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch an 
article wherein Lt. William L. Richards 
distinguished himself in the battle be- 
tween American and Japanese forces 
near Midway Island in the Pacific Ocean. 
I, too, had the honor of appointing Lieu- 
tenant Richards to the Naval Academy 
at a time when he was attending high 
school in St. Louis in 1928. 

As a part of my remarks I include the 
article from the Post-Dispatch. It fol- 
lows: 

ST. LOUISAN LED BOMBING SQUADRONS IN NIGHT 
RAID ON JAPANESE WARSHIPS—LT. WILLIAM L. 
RICHARDS COMMANDED FOUR PLANES ON “IM- 
POSSIBLE” MISSION IN WHICH TRANSPORTS 
WERE TORPEDOED 


The squadron leader of the four bombing 
planes which made the first aerial attack on 
warships at night, in the battle between 
American and Japanese forces off Midway 
Island in the Pacific Ocean June 3, dramati- 
cally described in yesterday's Post-Dispatch, 
has been identified as Lt. William L. Richards, 
whose family home is at 274 West Big Bend 
Road, Webster Groves 

Lt. Douglas C. Davis, also of Webster 
Groves, was commander of one of the four 
“flying boxcars” which the Navy sent out on 
patrol duty, as the Japanese Fleet approached 
the islands, to attempt “a difficult job—the 
sort of thing never attempted before,” as 
Navy officers described the mission. Both 
Richards and Davis were volunteers for the 
task, as was told .in yesterday’s Post-Dis- 
patch. 

Lieutenant Richards, executive officer of 
the Midway naval air force, had command of 
the four flying boats, which carried a total of 
40 men. The mission was regarded at the 
start as doubtful of success because night 
attacks on ships had been considered im- 














. the battle. 


possible for lack of visibility. Three of the | these men—the finest soldiers, sailors, 


fiying boats, including ‘hose of Lieutenants 
Richards and Davis, got back to their bases 
after torpedoing Japanese transports. The 
fourth sank in the ocean, but the crew was 
rescued June 6. 

After rescue work was completed, Lieu- 
tenant Richards telephoned from Honolulu to 
his wife, who is staying in Long Beach, Calif., 
with their 5-year-old daughter, Lynn, and 
informed her he was safe. Later he wrote 
laconically saying “Everything under control 
and am well and happy.” 

This message was passed along to his father, 
J. J. Richards, construction manager of the 
plant expansion of the Scullin Steel Co., who 
had last heard from him before the Midway 
battle. 

Lieutenant Richards was more explicit 
when interviewed by correspondents after 
He described how the four flying 
boats started off together and had difficulty 
staying together in the blackness of the 
night. One plane got out of the formation 
but all reached the target, which turned out 
to be two columns of Japanese ships steam- 
ing along, blacked out. 

Lieutenant Richards told Robert J. Casey, 
Post-Dispatch and Chicago Daily News corre- 
spondent, that he gave the word to attack 
when some clouds cleared and they could see 
fairly well. They could not distinguish the 
ships plainly, but tried to hit what they 
thought were airplane cerriers as each flying 
boat cOmmander chose his own angle for 
attack. 

The squadron commanded by Richards 
dropped three torpedoes and he believed they 
scored two direct hits on two transports. 
All four planes got away as the Japanese 
maneuvered their ships and started auntiair- 
craft fire. While the four American crews 
were congratulating themselves on getting 
away safely. Richards related, bombers were 
reported on the way, so the American planes 
sat on the ocean, where one sank. The other 
three worked their way back to Pearl Harbor, 
‘oa he 

Lieutenant Richards was appointed to An- 
napolis by Congressman JOHN J. CocHRAN in 
1928, when he was a senior at Beaumont High 
School. At Annapolis he was captain of the 
rifle squad. Following his graduation he 
served 2 years as a flight instructor at Pensa- 
cola, Fla., and then went to a mine-laying 
school at Yorktown, Va. Last year he served 
a tour of duty as an observer in England. 
March 1 he was sent to Honolulu 

Besides his father and stepmother, Lieu- 
tenant Richards has two younger brothers, 
John J. and Thomas M. Richards, here. A 
sister, Miss Lillian Richards, lives in Wil- 
liamsport, Pa. 


Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. WILLIAM H. LARRABEE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 22, 1942 


Mr. LARRABEE. Mr. Speaker, it is 
profoundly gratifying to me that the 
House has amended the Soldiers’ and 
Sailors’ Civil Relief Act of 1940 in order 
to liberalize the protection which that act 
extended to our boys in service. 

This act demonstrates to the world that 
this Congress, representing the grateful 
people of the Nation, appreciates the in- 
valuable service now being rendered by 





marines, and aviators in the world. 

The protection offered by this legisla- 
tion makes it possible for those who have 
gone away to fight the country’s battles 
to be assured that during that absence 
their economic status will not be harmed 
merely because of their enforced absence. 

It is significant to note that one phase 
of this legislation provides for the guar- 
anty of premiums on life insurance up 
to $10,000. This provision assures to the 
men in service that their life-insurance 
policies, in which they have built up a 
considerable equity, will not be forfeited 
because they are unable to pay the pre- 
miums. This is entirely separate and 
apart from the Federal war insurance 
which was provided for the men in serv- 
ice. This legislation, it seems to me, is 
fair and equitable and does not in any 
way injure the rights of those who hold 
the obligations of men called into serv- 
ice. It is only aimed to give temporary 
relief and to lift as much as we can from 
the shoulders of the service man the un- 
due burden that might be placed upon 
him if he were required to take care of 
these obligations immediately or without 
some stay or other adjustment. 





Repatriation of American Women Losing 
Citizenship by Marriage to Aliens 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS D’ALESANDRO, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 22, 1942 


Mr. D’ALESANDRO. Mr. Speaker, on 
February 15, 1939, Seventy-sixth Con- 
gress, I introduced H. R. 4185, which was 
an amendment to title 8, section 9a, of 
the United States Code, 1934 edition, sup- 
plement IV, to repatriate native-born 
women residents of the United States 
who have heretofore lost their citizenship 
by marriage to analien. This bill passed 
both Houses and became a law on July 
2, 1940. 

In October 1940 Congress passed a new 
Nationality Act to revise and codify the 
nationality laws in a comprehensive na- 
tional code. The section referring to the 
repatriation of women used the language 
of the 1936 law, disregarding my amend- 
ment. 

As the law now stands, only those 
women who married aliens prior to 1922 
and whose marriage has been terminated 
by death or divorce may be repatriated 
by taking the oath of allegiance. Those 
whose marriage has not been terminated 
must still undergo the usual difficult citi- 
zenship examination. 

Therefore I am introducing an amend- 
ment to the Nationality Act of 1940 to 
clear up this situation. 

REPATRIATION DENIED TO 40— MARYLAND 
WOMEN WHO WEp ALIENS PrRIoR TO 1922 
Forreir CITIZENSHIP—FEDERAL CoURT RULES 
AFTER MISUNDERSTANDING OVER NATIONALITY 
Act 
At least 40 Maryland women who lost their 

American citizenship when they married an 
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alien prior to September 22, 1922, will be 
refused repatriations, Federal Judge William 
C. Coleman has ruled, it was learned yester- 
Gay. 

A section of the new Nationality Act, which 
became effective January 13, 1941, apparently 
was violated for about a year and several 
hundred women were repatriated in spite of 
the law forbidding such action, court at- 
tachés said. 

The Nationality Act permits women mar- 
ried to an alien before 1922 to be repatriated 
only if the marriage is terminated by death 
or divorce. The several] hundred women were 
allowed to take the oath of allegiance on the 
basis of a prior enactment, championed by 
Representative THomas D’ALESANDsO. This 
permitted the women to take the oath if they 
had resided in this country continuously 
since the marriage. Termination of the mar- 
riage was not required in the D’Alesandro 
Act. 

END OF MARRIAGE REQUIRED 

The first law in this connection was passed 
by Congress in June, 1936. This act required 
termination of the marriage by death or 
divorce before repatriation was allowed 
Marriage to an alien since 1922 did not result 
in loss of citizenship. 

Congressman D’ALESANDRO, in July 1940, 
introduced and succeeded in having passed 
in Congress an amendment to the Repatria- 
tion Act. This amendment permitted the 
women to take the oath if they had resided 
continuously in this country since marriage 
to an alien. 

More than 400 women, over a period of 


| more than a year, flocked into the Federal 


| 
| 


Court under this D’Alesandro amendment to 
take advantage of the eased requirements. 


DISREGARDED AMENDMENT 


In October 1940 Congress passed a new Na- 
tionality Act to revise and codify the na- 
tionality laws in a comprehensive national 
code. The section referring to the repatria- 
tion of women used the language of the 1936 
law, disregarding the D’Alesandro amend- 
ment. 

The Nationality Act became effective Janu- 
ary 13. 1941, but it wasn’t until a year later 
that the court learned that the provision of 
the D’Alesandro amendment had been 
omitted. When Judge Coleman was in- 
formed of this fact he immediately heid all 
pending petitions for repatriation, about 40 
in number, under advisement. 

Recently he decided that once again the 
marriage status had to be terminated in line 
with the latest act. 

NONE FILED SINCE 

Clerks yesterday said that practically all 
petitions for repatriation filed in the past 
year or more were based on the D’Alesandro 
amendment and that since the ruling by 
Judge Coleman no petitions have been filed. 

The women banned from repatriation now 
are required to take the regular naturaliza- 
tion examination, although they are not ree 
quired to declare their intentions. However, 
they must produce a certificate of arrival or 
prove 5-year residence. 





Honors for Two Springfield Plants 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES R. CLASON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 22, 1942 


Mr. CLASON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to revise and extend my remarks, 1 
should like to insert in the Recorp an 
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editorial which appeared recently in the 
Springfield (Mass.) Daily News in con- 
nection with the signal honor which was 
paid by the War and Navy Departments 
last Saturday to the management and 
employees of the Van Norman Machine 
Tool and Baush Machine Tool Cos., of 
Springfield. 

On several occasions in the past I have 
spoken of the outstanding record which 
is being made by western Massachusetts 
labor in producing the tools of war. This 
section of our country has a wealth of 
men highly skilled in the production of 
precision tools, and the way they have 
responded in this war emergency has 
made me very proud, indeed, to represent 
this district in Congress. The coopera- 
tive spirit shown by management and 
labor throughout western New England 
is a shining example of the determination 
of its people to put every ounce of effort 
into winning the war, while putting aside 
any and all other considerations which 
might interfere with the smooth and effi- 
cient consummation of their task. We 
have had not a single labor dispute of 
major proportions, and few, if any, of a 
minor nature. 

The award by the War and Navy De- 
partments to these two companies for the 
excellence of their production perform- 
ances is one of which all of us in Spring- 
field are justly proud. The honor is not 
lightly bestowed, and the management 
and employees of these two plants are 
conscious that they have been singularly 
honored. We look to them to continue to 
establish new records in this all-impor- 
tant production battle of the home front. 





The editorial follows: 

HONORS FOR TWO SPRINGFIELD PLANTS 
Presentation of the joint Army-Navy 
wards for efficiency in machine-tool produc- 

tion to two Springfield plants today high- 
lights the important role of this city’s indus- 
tr he war effort. The Van Norman Ma- 
€ Tooi and B h Machine Tool Cos 
ar y a group of less than 20 machine-tool 
plar through e country to receive the 
Recognition of past work done by the two 
} f producir the tools to make 
} le the guns and tanks and planes for 
ighting forces is a noteworthy act in it- 
§ But the awards today, presented by the 
T er Secretaries of the Navy and War, will 
i I mportal eifect on the future de- 
\ yment of } 1 the two plan 
T is } ea 
A } l t I yavi pres- 
v e, t r impor i too 
i I I ea by the more - 
planes a1 ins 
I me int I ducing 24 hours a 
spee z weapons ol V on 
I V ely ere I € } 
é efforts, knowil! now tl 
\ f ik DJ > men whe re 
{ ce figh 
i ! I kept on a high level 
+ y en he ner 
I Hart I ssary stimul pre- 
l I } 1% ‘ 
War and Navy Di ents 
In h I ho f 
i ‘ sat t it 
s I he U1 Se I } g 
? t worke f 
BY their a See tnelr I € the 
W effort is performed in fi e fashi 
They are not 1 the armed forces nselve 
they have n former fellow workers who 


are. And as soldiers of production they de- 
serve the honor and the pins which they will 
receive, as much as any soldier in the front 
lines. Recognition they have won today is 
well deserved, and the Army and Navy may 
be assured that Springfield’s machine-tool 
makers will continue their fight on the pro- 
duction lines. 





Persecution of Liberals in Government 
Departments an Amazing Anomaly 


Under the New Deal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 22, 1942 
Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, in the first term of Woodrow 


Wilson great advances were achieved 
under a Democratic Party administra- 
tion. The immortal Woodrow Wilson 
was the protagonist of the new freedom, 
and as a result of his scholarly and mag- 
nificent leadership the greatest advances 
for the common people in a century were 
accomplished. However, our entry into 
World War No. 1 eclipsed these progres- 
sive changes—overshadowed and almost 


obscured them. The emphasis was 
placed upon the war. Wall Street was 
emptied of its brokers and operators, 


who were invited to the National Capital 
to take charge of the war program; the 
liberals were shelved cr discharged and, 
in all cases, subordinated in prestige and 
authority to the dollar-a-year men, 
whose viewpoints and philosophies ran 
utterly counter to that of the Democratic 
Party and of Woodrow Wilson. As a 
result, as the months rolled on, the new- 
freedom reforms of Woodrow Wilson 
became dusty and musty with disuse and 
the great advances which had held forth 
so much promise to the American people 
during the period from 1910 to 1917 were 
stopped, retarded, and, in many Cases, 
abrogated. 

The plain people of America have 
rallied to the Democratic Party because 
of their faith in the President and be- 

ause they Know the party represents 
hope for the common people of our coun- 
try. Naturally, was attracted to 
that party the young intellectual groups 
from our universities, the college profes- 
the deep and profound thinkers 
among our writers and scholars, these 
comprising the best minds and the most 
potentially worth-while group of young 
men anc women in America They 
gravitated Washington, D. C.; they 
took civil-service examinations. In many 
cas at considerable sacrifice, they have 
remained in Federal jobs because of their 
belief in New Deal principles and theil 
conviction that they were contributing to 
a new day in this troubled world. How- 
many of these liberals have been 
dismayed and depressed in recent months 
by being subjected to witch hunts at the 
hands of various Federal inv igating 
agencies. The fact that a man ol 


there 


sors, 


to 


es 


ever, 


‘es 
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woman has been a liberal and has been 
identified with a progressive organization 
of any character has made the person 
subject to suspicion today. ‘These pro- 
gressive Federal officials and employees 
are being eliminated from Government 
rolls, in most cases without hearings, 
without even being apprised of the 
charges, upon the ostensible basis of 
which they are being discharged. 

Personally, I am disturbed by the situa- 
tion. I propose to inveigh against it. I 
cannot conceive of our President, Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, approving this course. 
It seems to me that it is a paradoxical 
situation when the President’s chief 
champions and supporters in this admin- 
istration are being so shabbily treated. 
It seems almost as though a record of 
years of relentless opposition to fascism 
indicates that a man is not worthy of 
being employed by our Government. 

The famous New York daily newspaper 
PM in recent issues has been discussing 
the subject. Its brilliant editor, Ralph 
Ingersoll, has editorialized vigorously in 
reference thereto. In its issue of June 
10 there appeared an editorial and an 
article which are self-explanatory, and 
which I am including herewith: 


ON THE PERSECUTION OF LIBERALS IN WASHING- 
; TON 


(By Ralph Ingersoll) 


PM holds no brief for members of the 
Communist Party in administrative posi- 
tions in the United States Government. We 
think Attorney General Biddle’s position 
that Communists are presently working for 
the overthrow of our Government by force 
and violence is unrealistic, but there are 
other things about the Communists which 
disqualify them One is their absorption 
with Russian foreign policy—clearly demon- 
strated by the history of the party’s position 
during the last 3 years Another is their 
dedication to the proposition that the end 
justifies the means—any means. You can- 
not properly give administrative authority to 
a man whose politics are involved with some 
other country’s, however friendly that coun- 
try may be, or to a man who feels no guilt 
for any act, so long as it is committed in 
what he considers a just cause The witch 
hunt for, and persecution of liberals in Wash- 
ington have nothing to do with either this 
position on communism or Biddle’s rather 
more extreme one. The witch hunt can 
claim no sincerity in the pursuit of members 
of the Communist Party. Its own words 
indict it. 

Allegiance to the Communist Party is very 
obviously not what various Federal investi- 
gation agencies have been trying to find out 
in the keel hauling they are giving civil 
servants today. You do not have to read 
more than a day’s installment of the story 
which begins on this page to see that some- 
thing very different is happening. What is 
happening is an enormous and far-reaching 
and extremely thorough attempt to sort out 
anti-Fascists—whether they be Republican or 
Democrat, New Deal, Socialist, or without 
affiliation—and cause them either to be re- 
moved from office or paralyzed into ineffec- 
tiveness by fear 

This extraordinary phenomenon is taking 
place at the very time when we are fighting 
for our gainst the military encircle- 
ment of the Fascists, when tens of thousands 
of Americans already have been killed, 


lives a 


wounded, and captured by the Fascists, when 
millions are being armed and trained to go 
forth for a final showdown 
of democracy 

This extraordinary phenomenon is taking 
of vigorous and, 


with the enemies 


place at the end of 10 years 

















on the whole, consistent anti-Fascist lead- 
ership in this country, years in which enor- 
mous social gains were accomplished under 
Roosevelt. 

In the midst of this extraordinary phe- 
nomenon, the Vice President of this country, 
with the approval of the President, wrote and 
delivered a ringing speech which identifies 
our war as the climax of 150 years of revolu- 
tion—revolution of the people, by the pepole, 
and for a quart of milk a day for the people’s 
children. 

In the midst of this phenomenon, a liberal 
Attorney General of the country spoke at a 
dinner of New Deal leaders and put heart in 
them by saying that it was vital to the suc- 
cess of our war effort that they press on with 
their good works. That this same Attorney 
General, some weeks later, made a legalistic 
mistake and a political blunder has nothing 
to do with the fact that he was chosen by the 
President because of his record for liberalism. 
(His record on racial discriminat‘on has been 
exceptionally good.) 

In the face of all these things, how can 
this witch hunt be explained? Its vicious 
and far-reaching effects are almost incalcu- 
ladle. Already, we read, the careers of over a 
hundred men have been ruined. Thousands 
more are in jeopardy. For every individual 
who has been subjected to direct pressure, 
there are scores upon scores who are adversely 
affected by fear. Moreover, since the entire 
process is illegal—on the opposite page read 
and read carefully President Roosevelt’s Exec- 
utive order on the subject—the whole struc- 
ture of our law enforcement is being under- 
mined. 

The need for vigorous and responsible in- 
quiry into the character and qualifications 
of the individuals now being absorbed into 
America’s great war bureaucracy is unques- 
tioned. What is shocking is the way in which 
this need is being met. I have myself been 
interviewed on the qualifications of at least 
a dozen men. Only once do I remember a 
question asked about a man’s Fascist affilia- 
tions. The number of Fascists and Fascist 
sympathizers who have already been exposed 
as having been able to join our armed forces 
or get desk jobs in Washington is evidence 
enough of misdirection in many of our Fed- 
eral investigations. 

When the stories we will be printing this 
week first came to our attenton on PM, we 
did not publish them because we thought 
they must be exceptions. We knew that the 
services of investigation had been greatly ex- 
tended. We accepted the fact that many Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation men must be 
as green at their jobs as the new privates in 
our new Army—and that it would take time 
to train and drill them. But as more time 
passed, it became obvious that the situation 
was not getting better—it was getting worse. 
For the Federa] Bureau of Investigation, as 
you will see, is by no means the only offender. 
Almost every Federal investigating agency 
appears to be infected with the same virus. 

We have asked the question, How can this 
be? How can men be persecuted for anti- 
Fascist ideas in a war against fascism? We 
do not know the precise answer to this para- 
dox. But we can come this near to it: 

From the day of its inception, the liberal 
ideas of the New Deal were fought tooth and 
nail by selfish interests who stood between 
the people of America and their achievement 
of a scciety free from want and free from 
fear. There was never any question where 
the people stood in this conflict. From the 
beginning the people stood with the New 
Deal In national election aiter national 
election they proved this. But the people's 
enemies understood just as well as the peo- 
ple did, and for 9 long years they fought 
back and fought back hard. 

The people’s enemies fought every Roose- 
velt reform from the guaranty of bank de- 
posits to social security. They fought the 








Ariculture Adjustment Administration, the 
Civilian Conservation Corps, rural resettle- 
ment, unemployment insurance, and every 
other decent and forward-looking reform. 
Failing in their direct attack, they fought 
every ally Roosevelt had. Working people 
who were organized in trade unions are 
among the administration’s sincerest believ- 
ers. They fought the trade unions with 
everything from tear gas to the best legal 
tricksters that money could buy. 

The people’s enemies did not stop when 
the bombs fell on Pearl Harbor. The first 
great organized propaganda campaign of this 
war was conducted by Midwest industrial- 
ists with the objective not of defeating Hit- 
ler, but of discrediting labor—by lying about 
labor’s war effort. 

PM cannot produce the receipted checks 
and the incriminating correspondence. But, 
on the evidence we have studied, we believe 
that the present attempt to purge the United 
States Government of all those who are deeply 
and sincerely loyal to President Roosevelt's 
and the administration’s ideals is a drive 
which originated in the clever brains and 
selfish hearts of these same men who have 
fought the administration so long and so 
hard and who have yet to make up their 
minds who is more important to their pur- 
pose to destroy: Adolf Hitler or Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. The enemies have been boring 
into the administration ever since it began 
its expansion to war dimensions. Now they 
are at work again from within. Nothing 
else can explain the cruel, stupid, illegal, and 
relentless present persecution of loyal, liberal 
Americans. 


LIBERALS IN GOVERNMENT FACE PURGE 
(By Victor H. Bernstein) 


Employees of the Government of the United 
States in this year of 1942, a New Deal gov- 
ernment headed by Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
have lost their right of free speech and free 
thought. 

This is the direct and most important result 
of a current “red” witch hunt-——the color is 
Dies-tinted—-that has already cost several 
hundred persons their jobs, finds at least a 
thousand more on the grid, and ultimately 
threatens thousands more whose only crime 
is that they are liberals and have fought for 
years in the forefront of New Deal reform at 
home and antifascism abroad. 

The number dismissed directly from Gov- 
ernment service is uncertain—probably some- 
thing under 200. including Work Projects 
Administration But to these must be added 
dismissals in certain industries to which vary- 
ing degrees of control have been vested in 
Government hands, such as shipyards, war 
plants, and shipping. 

The witch hunt has spread a kind of creep- 
ing moral paralysis among the many, in a 
dozen Government agencies and in certain 
defense industries, upon whom the ax has not 
yet fallen. 

There are men in Government service and 
in defense industries who, though told that 
this is a war for free speech and free thought, 
are afraid either to speak—or to even read— 
lest their liberalism betray them into disaster 

In this sense the present purge is acting as 
a gigantic, invisible gag cn free speech—a 
gag that is not only un-American in concep- 
tion and in execution, but stifles precisely 
those peoples who have most articulately ex- 
pressed those ideals of freedom and a better 
world for which we are fighting this war. 

It is true, of course, that not all liberals 
have been dismissed. But so long as the 
witch hunt continues, no liberal can feel safe 
in fighting fascism wholeheartedly and on all 
fronts 

The mechanics of the purge are simple 
enough 

Participating are 
gence, Civil-service 


Army and Navy Intelli- 
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Bureau of Investigation, and the Secret Serv- 
ice. Basing their activity on a ser-es of emer- 
gency measures passed by Ccngress, the 
policing agents are scouring certain pay-roll 
lists of Government agencies and of certain 
industries engaged directly in the war effort. 

When they think they have found what 
they want, the investigators make their re- 
port to the competent authorities and some- 
where—in the Commerce Department, per- 
haps, or the Donovan committee, or in Army 
Ordnance, or in a shipyard, or the forecastle 
of a tanker—a man or woman is precipitately 
dismissed without specific charge, without 
hearing, and without any real opportunity for 
appeal. 


Forests and Selective Logzing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. FRANK E. HOOK 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 22, 1942 


Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Ironwood (Mich.) Daily Globe of June 
20, 1942: 

THE TIME IS SHORT 

Three articles of a series compiled by mem- 
bers of the Ironwood Woman’s club after an 
industrial survey and published by the Daily 

lobe this week have dealt, directly or indi- 
rectly, with the lumbering industry and have 
touched on the subject of selective logging. 

One lumberman was quoted as believing 
that selective logging is not practical, that 
it is too expensive, and that in this day of 
keen competition his company would be put 
out of business if it alone tried it. At the 
same time, he was quoted as declaring that 
his company is now milling pines which took 
100 years to grow and that the mill would 
continue to operate from 7 to 10 years longer. 


Another lumberman was quoted as declar- 
ing that he would be in favor of selective 
logging if it were made applicable to this 
section, but in general it was made to appear 


that he was opposed to selective logging, tha 
plans which work in the South and West wil 
not work here, and that he did not favor 
solution which would kill the lumbering in- 
dustry, one of the most important industries 
in the Upper Peninsula. 

A third article, which was based on an in- 
terview with Forest Service representatives, 
expressed a different view. In 
pointed out that selective logging 
over a period of years, furnish as much tim- 


this it v 


would, 


ber as the present clear-cut method, ard 
would leave the forest in as 1 or | 
condition than when the selective cutting 
was started 

The viewpoint of the lumbermen is based 
on the present and is concerned with the 
future only to the extent that ppl 


timber is available to keep mills ope! atix 
Considered only from their stand; it, there 
can be no quarrel with 
have many things to consic 
perhaps the most important r capital 
timberlands and sawmill 





investment in 

plants. They are in much the me posit 

as the merchant who ha is on | elve 
and a staff which must be kept b ind 
overhead expenses which must be paid. Their 
stock—tthe trees in the forest—yield no « i 
return until it is cut, processed, and sol 
until it is sold they must continue to pay 


taxes and face the Zal ( fi 1 < 


possibilities of d 
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It has been estimated that the life of the 
forests in the western end of the Upper Penin- 
sula—now known as the Porcupine Moun- 
tians area—will not extend more than 7 to 
10 years at the present rate of cutting. That 
estimate is borne out by the statement of 
one of the lumbermen quoted. This despite 
the fact that the Porcupine Mountains forest 
area is the largest remaining stand of virgin 
forest of the hemlock-hardwood type left in 
the United States, consisting of approximately 
150,000 acres. 

The viewpoint expressed by the Forest Serv- 
ice, concurred in by many individuals who 
are interested in conservation of a great nat- 
ural resource, is the long-range view. It 
is admitted that with selective logging estab- 
lished generally in the area the annual yield 
of timber would be smaller, but it would be 
a perpetual yield, which over a period of gen- 
erations would be of more benefit to the 
Nation as a whole than immediate cutting of 
ali the timber 

Selective logging 





would not destroy the 
lumbering industry. It is the present clear- 
cut methods which are doing that. It is 
now a large and important industry, employ- 
ing many persons, and providing a livelihood 
for many families. But after 7 or 10 years, 
when the timber is gone, what then? The 
mills will be closed, their employees will have 
to seek work elsewhere, municipalities will 
suffer the loss of timberland tax revenues, 
and a century will have to pass before a valu- 
able resource again will be available on the 
present scale. With the clear-cutting of the 
forests, present scenic and recreational values 
also will be destroyed. 

Acquisition of the remaining forests by 
the Federal Government would make possi- 
ble perpetual operation, although on a smaller 
scale, of the lumbering industry. Of perhaps 
equal importance, scenic and recreational 
values—steadily increasing in importance be- 
suse this unique are: is within 1 day's travel 
for 40,000,000 persons—wouid not only be 
maintained, but would be enhanced. 

Selective logging of the areas best suited 
for timber growing and reservation from cut- 
ting of the scenic areas—the Porcupine 
Mountains proper, the valleys of the Black 
and Presque Isle Rivers, and the roadsides 
would be possible under the provisions of 
H. R. 3793, known the Hook bill, which 
was introduced in Congress more than a year 

The funds which would be advanced 
by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
to the Department of Agriculture would be 
repaid over a period of years. 

Cut of the remaining forests in this 
region is proceeding at the rate of 100,000,000 
year. There is little time left 


feet of logs a } 
) decide whether this resource, on which so 









as 


ting 


much depends for the Nation as well as for 
this region, shall be saved. 

rhis is one time when America really is 
shifting for it three shifts a day—in the 
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Importance of Greater Use of Dried or 


Powdered Milk 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. JERRY VOORHIS 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 22, 1942 
Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. | 


Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks I include testimony filed with the 
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Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee: 


TESTIMONY OF CARLOS C. VAN LEER, JR. IN CON- 
NECTION WITH THE HEARING BEFORE THE 
INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE COMMIT- 
TEE ON H. R. 7002 


My name is Carlos C. Van Leer, Jr., I live at 
4712 Dover Road, Brookdale, Montgomery 
County, Md., and I am chairman of the Spe- 
cial Committee on Milk of Southwest Citi- 
zens’ Association, Washington, D. C. On 
February 25, 1942, the American Chemical 
Society published in Chemical and Engineer- 
ing News a study of the enormous waste of 
separated milk which I wrote for them after 
fairly extensive research upon the problem, 
and the Kiwanis magazine for June 1942 pub- 
lished another article by me on the same 
problem, which was inserted into the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcoRD May 28, 1942, by Congress- 
man JERRY VOORHIS. 

This research and writing was done on my 
own private funds, and at no time have I 
been in the employ of any parties present at 
this hearing. I have been entrusted with im- 
portant statements of policy by Dr. Parran, 
the Surgeon General, aided for many weeks 
quite actively by the Truman Senate com- 
mittee, recently given substantial help by 
Dr. M. L. Wilson, who is directing the United 
States nutrition program; by Dr. E. V. McCol- 
lum, veteran nutritional authority o Johns 
Hopkins; by Dr. DeKleine, for many years 
medical director to the American Red Cross; 
by Waldemar Kaempffert, veteran science edi- 
tor of the New York Times; and by others. 

The chairman of this committee, Mr. LzEa, 
has frequently asked about the fact that very 
different substances are often called by the 
same name, skim milk, specifically, separated 
milk and milk that has been skimmed. I 
should like to place in the hearing record two 
statements which the Department of Agricul- 
ture is currently making, (1) “skim milk is 
frequently sour also; its value for calf feeding 
is injured, and its use in the household lim- 
ited,” page 2 of Farmers’ Bulletin 876, at- 
tached; and (2) dried “skim milk” is “ex- 
tremely valuable,” page 23 of Farmers’ Bulle- 
tin 1705, attached. 

The same word, “skim milk” is here used to 
denote two substances which in this case are 
extraordinarily different substances. The 
clarification to be gained by using two dif- 
ferent words to denote two different sub- 
stances is obvious, I think, and only by such 


clarification, in my opinion, can complete 
accuracy be attained 
Mr. Lea has brought up the point as to 


whether there is not some term accurately 
describing separated milk upon which all 
might agree. In view of this question, I feel 
that Mr. Lea and the committee should be 
informed that on January 14, 1942, Mr. Mc- 
Nutt, Federal Security Administrator, stated 
to me that he had no objection of any sort 
to being given the power by Congress such as 
would enable him designate separated 
milk as “separated milk”; and also that Mr. 
Bryan Blalock stated to me on June 16, 1942, 
that the designation of separated milk as 
“separated milk” would not be unacceptable 
to him. I must emphasize that neither Mr. 
McNutt nor Mr. Blalock stated that this ap- 
yeared to be the ideal solution. The ideal 
solution may involve an alternative name, 
and be strengthened by an additional under- 
standing between the parties. But I think it 
highly important that the committee be in- 
formed that this problem to date has not 
gone entirely without some s of meeting 
of the minds 

This information seems to me entirely prop- 
er to present, since these statements may be 
speedily verified, if that is desired. I reveal 
these statements not to discour: efforts to 
work out a much more complete understand- 
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ing, or a completely different understanding 
as to an accurate alternative for “skim milk.” 

The work of the committee on this prob- 
lem means to me that in attacking our situa- 
tion—amillions of poor children with little 
milk while we waste torrential volumes of 
Separated milk—we are not following the 
course of least resistance, but that the com- 
mittee is taking very especial pains to work 
with a maximum of kindness on behalf of 
those too poor to fight for their own welfare. 

I hope that the committee may see fit to 
ask the parties concerned to do all in their 
power to work together, not in a customary 
way, but with extraordinary kindness, cooper- 
ation, and vigor, to attack our cruel {Olly 
which I might call “Millions of poor chil- 
dren without milk—wmillions of quarts with- 
out poor children.” With dry-milk producers 
and Mr. McNutt working together for the 
poor, much can be accomplished. 





Address by Senator Willis at Indiana 
Republican State Convention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES L. McNARY 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 22 (legislative day of 
Thursday, June 18), 1942 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp the keynote 
speech delivered by the Senator from In- 
diana [Mr. WriLu1s] at the Indiana Re- 
publican State convention in Indian- 
apOolis, Ind., on June 18, 1942. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


This is an occasion of great inspiration. 
It shows the determination of a living de- 
mocracy to use its free institutions—free 
assembly, free speech, and free elections—in 
coping with its problems even in times of 
grave national emergency. This gathering is 
evidence that the principles of freedom and 
two-party government still live, and that 
those principles are, in fact, gaining strength 
with each passing day. 

Little can you realize what a heartening 
experience it is for one who has been so long 
in the depressing atmosphere of confusion, of 
waste, of inefficiency, of political jealousy 
and intrigue to come into the stimulating 
ozone of the freedom-loving, patriotic, pur- 
poseful people of Indiana. This is especially 
true here where the dust of the covered 
wagons has hardly settled, and where the 
dauntless spirit of our pioneer ancestors still 
hovers at every fireside. Americanism isn't 
dead Americanism hasn’t even gone to 
sleep. Americanism in Indiana isn’t com- 
placent. In Indiana Americanism dy- 
namic! 

Many of you have asked me, how goes the 
war—will we win this year, next year, or in 
10 years or in a generation? Can we survive 
the tremendous post-war problems? What is 
the answer? 

When I behold these democratic proc- 
esses—and free elections are the most out- 
standing instrumentality of a free people— 
I see the answer. I have no misgivings as 
to the outcome of the war and the post-war 
reconstruction. This war will be won by the 
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irresistible power of free peoples. The post- 
war world that emerges in the years follow- 
ing that epochal day when German and 
Japanese war lords make unconditional sur- 
render will be a world of free men and free 
women. 

How can I be so positive concerning the 
final outcome of this war and the solution 
of the problems which will come in a post- 
war world? 

I am positive because of my profound faith 
in the unconquerable love of liberty which 
resides deep in the hearts of the American 
people. It is gatherings such as this which 
tell me that a free people cannot be con- 
quered by the driven phalanxes of maraud- 
ing despots. The Axis armies are fighting 
through fear of their masters. The Amer- 
ican people are fighting for love of liberty. 

I know we will win and that we will build 
a better post-war world because I know that 
it is your unyielding determination to re- 
main free and unshackled. In your deter- 
mination is limitless strength. In your 
strength you will triumph. 

I know something of your hearts and 
minds’ So far as yOu are concerned, wishful 

hinking is out for the duration. Your 
thoughts are concerned With hard facts. You 
will bring forth well-reasoned, realistic con- 
clusions. 

You don’t make the mistake of thinking 
this is an easy war or that victory will be 
ours with indifferent effort. You know the 
enemy is sinking our merchant ships in the 
waters of this hemisphere faster than we are 
building new cargo vessels. We need ships, 
ships and more ships to win this war. An 
invasion of the European Continent, the 
success of the British in Africa, and the wel- 
fare of our troops on all the far-flung battle 
lines, all depend upon how rapidly we build 
new tonnage and how well we protect ton- 
nage already in existence 

There are some other things you Know 
about this war. The enemy is tough. The 
enemy is experienced and possesses the ad- 
vantages which come with initial victories. 
He has momentum and a greater force must 
be exerted to reverse him. You know we fell 
in the trap of our own boastfulness when we 
believed we could wipe out the Japanese 
Fleet “any Wednesday forenoon.” 

You also know the enemy possesses certain 
tactical advantages. When you look at a 
world map you are startled by the length of 
our lines of communication as compared with 
those of the enemy. For example, you note 
that it is 7,500 miles from San Francisco 
to Sydney, Australia. It is only 3,500 miles 
from Tokyo to northern Australia. You 
know what 7,500 submarine-infested sea miles 
mean from the standpoint of supplying Mac- 
Arthur. You also know that it is 4,000 miles 
to Murmansk; 10,000 miles to Madagascar; 
14,000 miles to Cairo by way of the Red Sea. 
It isa wat, of vast distances and tremendous 
resources. 

We are planning an immediate Army of 
5,000,000 men; a Navy vastly greater than 
ever before. You realize what it will mean 
to equip those men and keep them equipped. 
You also know the production problems in- 
volved in building the planes, tanks, guns, 
ships, and munitions needed to crush the 
enemy But you have from your heroic 
ancestry that spirit which determines that 
you are going to do that—and do it this time 
decisively and conclusively. 

This war has placed an enormous burden 
upon agricultural production. Beginning 
last year Indiana farmers have been pushing 
their production to help meet the wartime 
goals. Vast quantities of food are required 
to feed our own armies; to meet lend-lease 
commitments to many nations; to feed our 
war-production workers. According to the 
Department of Agriculture it takes 42,000 
acres of farm land just to feed the men who 








build a 35,000-ton battleship. It takes 169 
acres of flax to produce the oil to give that 
battleship just one coat of paint. Each time 
that battleship fires one of its 16-inch guns 
@ bale of cotton is consumed. It takes 5 
bales of cotton and the alcohol from 7% acres 
of wheat to fire that gun five times. 

We Americans do not flinch from tasks of 
this war. War is costly. Taxes, already raised 
several times, will be raised still higher and 
higher before the hour of final victory comes. 
We know war is paid for in the sweat of those 
who labor in factories, in fields, in offices, and 
in stores, as well as in the blood of fighting 
men and the tears of the bereaved; that the 
war is being paid for now in terms of lowered 
standards of living, standards destined to fall 
still lower and lower. These sacrifices are 
willingly made when there is full assurance 
they will not be made in vain, and that they 
are shared equally by all. 

Nor does America engage in wishful think- 
ing when it views the peace problems of a 
tattered world. America realizes only too well 
that the problems involved in shifting from 
a peacetime economy to a wartime economy 
are mild compared with the problems of mak- 
ing the shift back again to the condition of 
peace. Americans know that victory will cre- 
ate about as many problems as it solves—that 
it will require stout hearts and tough minds 
to avoid the social upheavals and unrest 
which have followed in the wake of all past 
wars. We will surmount those difficulties, 
however, for the same reason that we will win 
a final victory in this war—the unconquerable 
spirit of a great people who will die for liberty 
before they will live in slavery. 

What I am about to say to you now, my 
fellow Americans, are the conclusions of an 
earnest, conscientious study of what we must 
do to win this war in the quickest possible 
time. 

Our first and most important job is to pro- 
vide in time and in sufficient quantities at 
the points where they are needed the ma- 
chines and munitions and supplies of war so 
desperately needed by the brave sons of In- 
diana, and of our sister States, and of our 
Allies, to sustain and protect themselves and 
carry on their heroic fight to save cur lives, 
our freedom, and our country. 

Americans have more to fight for than any 
other people. Americans must have more to 
fight with than any other people. 

It is, of course, the patriotic duty of every 
citizen—Republican, Democrat, New Dealer, 
of every race, creed, and color—to support the 
efforts of those charged with the responsibil- 
ity of directing the war—to help in every way 
one can. Carping criticisms of either men or 
measures for partisan political purposes is a 
disservice to the Nation in its hour of peril. 

But it is not patriotic to support a mistake. 

Constructive criticism for the sincere pur- 
pose of increasing the efficiency of the war 
effort and protecting the welfare of the Nation 
is the very essence of patriotism. It is the 
patriotic duty of every citizen—Republican, 
Democrat, New Dealer, of every race, creed, 
and color—to see to it, so far as he can or she 
can, that our war efforts are intelligent, con- 
structive, and efficient. 

Mistakes are not rectified by supine silence. 
Silence merely cloaks them from the public 
knowledge and makes them doubly dangerous. 
Silence and passive allegiance to any admin- 
istration in which inefficiency is apparent 
and proven will not win wars. 

In war, as in peace, there is no substitute 
for sound, common sense. 

Constructive criticism will help the boys 
on the battle lines by improving our efforts 
at home. Therefore, let us have more, not 
less, criticism. Winston Churchill was right 
when he said on the 26th day of last March: 

“We must * * * examine searchingly 
and repeatedly our own conduct and the 
character and quality of our war effort in 
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every form and direction. We must make 
sure that our fellow countrymen and our 
Allies have the best service from us that 
we can give * * *. We certainly are 
aided by a great volume of criticism and 
aauee * S 6S 

To win this war and to re-create order in 
the post-war years we must develop to the 
maximum our mental and physical efforts. 
The job today and the job tomorrow will not 
be done if we continue to tolerate ineffi- 
ciency, confusion, and waste. Americans are 
united in their determination to have an 
efficient, responsible Government. Today our 
war effort is being hindered, danger is pro- 
longed, by the persistence of the administra- 
tion in maintaining the confusion, the waste- 
fulness, the political manipulations, and the 
social experimentations of the New Deal. 
With all the terrible fatalities and colossal 
costs of the war to the present moment, 
with all the tremendous losses borne by the 
people, the administration hasn’t sacrificed 
a single New Deal experimental, social bureau 
or agency. The other World War, we were 
toid, was fought to make the world safe for 
democracy. It appears that in the minds of 
some high administration officials, the first 
object of this war is to make America safe for 
bureaucracy. 

Efficient government 
of this campaign. 

A great sage once said, “The past is pro- 
logue.” Only as we properly interpret the 
prologue can we hope to foresee the prob- 
lems of the future. The New Deal clearly 
demonstrated its inherent inefficiency even 
before the war. 

The London Economic Conference repre- 
sented an effort to explore ways and means 
of establishing international stability in or- 
der to make real world economic recovery 
possible. The groundwork of this conference 
was laid under a Republican administration 
Now, who was it who scuttled the economic 
conference in July 1933, thereby destroying 
the last hope of an intelligent survey into 
ways and means for stabilizing international 
conditions? It was President Roosevelt 

When Mr. Roosevelt decided upon that 
course of action he chose to take the Nation 
down a path which New Dealers now claim 
led unavoidably to war. 

The advent of the war operated to cover 
up and to distract the public attention from 
the failures of the entire New Deal program 
When the war broke out farm prices were 
at their lowest point in six years. We were 
being told that relief on a vast scale was a 
permanent phase of our national life. The 
unemployed numbered 10,000,000 Ametricans. 

The peacetime New Deal had doubled ex- 
penditures; had wasted money on Arthur- 
dales; had imposed added tax burdens on the 
poor; and had increased the national debt 
by some $22,000,000,000—as much as we spent 


is the vibrant issue 


in the other World War. In addition it had 
succeeded in fastening upon American in- 
dustry, large and small, to a vast degree, 
restrictive, hamstringing, regulatory legisla- 


tion, the ultimate purpose of which was to 
destroy free American enterprise. It cannot 


be denied that the New Deal set class against 
class, and group against group It baited 
business. It gave a'd and comfort to Com- 
munists. It attacked the Supreme Court. It 
held up to ridicule the Justices of the Supreme 
Court who were maintaining our constitu- 
tional system. It attempted to purge the 


Democratic Party of some of its most intelli- 
gent and able members because it needed 
whipping boys to take the backlash of public 
opinion for its inefficiencies. Accord'ng to 
New Dealers’ ideas the conservative Democrats 
stood in the way of the experiments they 
wished to try out on this country 

At the time the American people did not 
take these New Deal shortcomings and ineffi- 
ciencies very seriously. They knew that the 
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New Deal was expensive; that it was weaken- 
ing the Nation; but we had no idea what all 
of this would mean to our peace and stability. 

One man did see all this clearly. He was 
far enough away from our trees to see the 
woods into which we were wandering. That 
man is today the head of a Nation. He is 
Winston Churchill, the present British Prime 
Minister. Let me remind you of what this 
eminent statesman had to say in 1937 about 
these matters. He said: 

“There is one way above all others in which 
the United States can aid the European 
democracies. Let her regain and maintain 
her normal prosperity. A prosperous United 
States exerts an immense beneficent force 
upon world affairs. A United States thrown 
into financial and economic collapse spreads 
evil far and wide, and weakens France and 
England just at the time when they have 
most need to be strong. * * * 

“The Washington administration has waged 
s0 ruthless a war upon private enterprise that 
the United States, with none of the perils 
and burdens of Europe upon it, is actually at 
the present moment leading the world back 
into the trough of depression. * * * 
Even the most enthusiastic New Dealer might 
ask himself whether, with Europe and indeed 
the whole world in its present condition, this 
is a good time for the United States to in- 
Guige in this devastating internecine war.” 

Mr. Churchill’s remarkable foresight is now 
confirmed by our regretful hindsight. 

One of the major reasons for the New Deal 
administration’s inefficiency was the New 
Deal experimenters’ belief that they could 
read the future with infallible accuracy. 
They were prepared to junk prologue. They 
were going to replace the sound satisfactions 
of our tried and tested system of American 
free enterprise by the doubtful glories of a 
planned economy. The world of the future 
was to be the world which they planned. 
Anything they did not plan for just couldn’t 
be. We know now to our sorrow that what 
really happened was that they tripped over 
their belief in their own infallibility. For 
example, they laid their plams for peace. 
When the war came they were unprepared. 
They were unprepared for war for the simple 
reason that they conceived themselves to be 
the masters of destiny, so according to their 
own reasoning they would let no war occur. 
‘Therefore they did not plan for war. The 
fatal mistake was they did not take destiny 


into their inner circle 

The New Dealers are now claiming great 
foresight previous to Pearl Harbor and are 
bitterly castigating those who did not agree 
with their pre-war program. But the New 
Dealers cannot have their cake and eat it too. 


They cannot take 
If they did fact 
as they now claim 


both sides of the question. 
foresee the war coming, 
there are a lot of things 








which they must explain 

For example, the President had $15,000,- 
000,000 of relief and public works funds in 
the period 1933 to 1940 which could have 
been spent, in large measure, in preparing 
th country for war. They were spent, in- 
s i, on social reforms and boondoggling 
projects at the expense of national defense 
The Preside pent only $681,000,000 of these 
fifteen | ! on projects th by the 
slightest stretch of the imagination, could be 
ae ated as defense. That is less than 5 
percent of the funds which were available 

If the New Deal saw the war coming, why 
did it continue t sist that naval disarma- 
ment was milestone in civilization,” as 
tl President pu 

If it saw t war coming why did the 
President again and again stress the unpr¢ 
ductiveness of armament spending? Why 
did he point with pride to the fact that we 
were not then spending our money for arma- 
ments as other nations were doing? 

If the New Deal war coming why 
were there no ad a ilready de- 
veloped for adoptio1 4 preparedness 
program became an immediate nec 


Why have we stumbled around suffering 
costly delays waiting for the New Deal ad- 
ministration to make up its mind what it 
wanted to do, and how it wanted to do it? 

The next time anyone tells you the New 
Deal is omniscient and that it foresaw the 
war coming, ask him these questions: 

Why did the President contend in May 
1940 that anyone who‘believed in a two- 
ocean Navy was “just plain dumb’? 

Why did defense plans, as formulated and 
presented to Congress in May 1940 call for 
only a $4,000,000,000 program to be spread 
over a 5-year period? 

Why did the New Dealers insist that we 
could build an adequate defense without any 
sacrifice of our luxuries, without lowering 
our standards of living, without becoming 
“discomboomerated,” as President Roosevelt 
put it? 

Why did President Roosevelt recommend 
that Congress go home in June 1940 despite 
Republican opposition to adjournment, be- 
cause the President said there was nothing 
more for Congress to do except to make 
Speeches? 

Why did they continually underestimate 
our aluminum requirements? 

Why did the administration continually 
fail to lay up stock piles of rubber to meet 
the prospective shortage in this country? 
Why did the New Dealers take no steps to 
produce synthetic rubber until they were 
forced into action by the prodding of anti- 
New Dealers? 

Why did they persist, in the face of con- 
tinued efforts in the Congress to stop it, to 
send scrap metals and oil to Japan? 

Why did they continue to permit an acute 
shortage of merchant ships? 

Thus the New Deal administration finds 
itself between the horns of a dilemma. If 
the New Deal administration, then in full 
control of all of its agencies of information 
and intelligence as to world conditions, did 
not foresee the war coming, it certainly can- 
not charge with negligence for not foreseeing 
the war those who were demanding that 
America should be prepared. 

If the New Deal administration did foresee 
the war coming, then it stands indicted of 
having failed to prepare us for that even- 
tuality. The New Deal may choose which- 
ever horn of this dilemma it pleases. But 
it cannot divest itself of its plain responsi- 
bility in the premise, or cover up its own 
failures and inefficiencies by a political 
stratagem 

Now, there is a practical technique of the 
New Deal. It is the technique of all en- 
trenched bureaucraci¢ To stay in power 
the New Deal must find ways to cover up its 
inefficiencies. In pre-war years it did this by 
setting class against class and by making in- 
dustry the scapegoat. The c 
such a course of action to the national wel- 
fare did not matter. If it weakened the Na- 
tion, the loss was offset by the fact that the 
New Deal wceuld continue entrenched in 
powe r 
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ties who have actually voted for every so- 
called defense measure asked for by the 
President. Why, then, are these marked 
men? 

They are listed for political assassination 
in the fall elections because they dared to 
oppose—not defense measures, not war meas- 
ures—but New Deal social-reform legislation. 

Thus, the New Dealers have inadvertently. 
recognized that the real issue of this cam- 
paign is not the war. Instead the issue is the 
New Deal itself. 

Since the New Deal and its inherent inef- 
ficiency is the only real issue of this cam- 
paign, it will be the responsibility of Repub- 
licans to make certain the people have the 
facts by which they can judge the New Deal’s 
fitness. We must show clearly the New Deal 
record of failures together with such reasons 
for its failures, for its inherent inefficiency. 
This is our responsibility. This will be one of 
the ways in which we will make a vital con- 
tribution to the Nation’s effort to win this 

far completely and decisively, and the Na- 
tion’s effort to rebuild a happy and prosper- 
ous post-war world. 

Our need today is for efficiency and for re- 
sponsibility in government. The New Deal 
has failed to meet these needs in time of 
peace and in time of war. 

It has failed to appreciate that this is a 
Government of laws and not of men. It has 
time and again misled the American people. 
It has tried to be the master of the people 
rather than to be the people’s servant. It 
has been opportunistic, and as an oppor- 
tunistic group virtually its every act has been 
judged by the exigencies of politics. For ex- 
ample, it has had no sound and constructive 
American economic philosophy. It has been 
interested only in redistributing existing 
wealth rather than in creating new wealth. 
Furthermore, it has had no standards to guide 
it in determining the value of its actions. 
Consequently it has judged its own efficiency 
Solely in the terms of its capacity to maintain 
itself in power. We see the destruction of 
small business and the thousands of com- 
munity industries, locally owned and oper- 
ated, which are going by the board. The very 
foundation of America’s free enterprise eco- 
nomic system is now being undermined and 
destroyed. The small businesses of this 
country have furnished over 90 percent of all 
the employment in the Nation. This source 
of community employment and community 
pay rolls is being destroyed. If that destruc- 
tion continues only disaster can result to 
this Nation, regardless of the outcome of the 
clash at arms. 

The American voter must consider this New 
Deal record in the light of the problems con- 
fronting us today and the problems that will 
confront us tomorrow. These problems are 
vast and complex. If we are to cope with 
them we must elect to Congress, and to other 
offices,.men who will not comprmise their 
convictions for opportunistic gain. The Na- 
tion needs men who will think in terms of the 
national interest and the general welfare 
rather than in terms of political selfishness 
and expediency. Men must be elected who 
believe steadfastly in our American political 
and economic institutions, men who will fight 
for these American principles with all the 
energy they possess. Men must be elected 
who believe in economy in Government; men 
who realize that a dollar spent, whether wisely 
or foolishly, is a dollar that must be raised 
by the sweat of man’s labor. We must elect 
men who will not tolerate inefficiency or im- 
oractical experimentation. We must elect 
men who believe this war must be won 
quickly, decisively, and completely—men who 
know this can be done only if we have effi- 
cient, responsible government. 

This means we must elect men who are not 
blinded by supine devotion or by selfish ad- 
vantage to a political hierarchy that is pro- 
moting a plan of government which has 
brought to the brink of destruction this soul- 


























satisfying, free, and glorious America we love 
with every fiber of our being. 

We must keep constantly before us the fact 
that every power we grant to the Executive, 
whether a necessary or an unnecessary power, 
we may later have to struggle to recover. 
Therefore, it behooves the American people 
to set up now a Congress which not only will 
be careful to grant only such further powers 
as may be absolutely necessary but which will 
make whatever struggle is necessary to re- 
cover these powers to the people as soon as the 
war is ended. 

This is the task which confronts the Re- 
publican Party today. If we succeed—and we 
must succeed—we can have faith and con- 
fidence in tomorrow. 

Will you do it, men and women? 
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War and Public Power 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 22 (legislative day of 
Thursday, June 18), 1942 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an article by 
Richard L. Neuberger on War and Public 
Power, which appeared in the magazine 
Nation. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


WAR AND PUBLIC POWER 
(By Richard L. Neuberger) 


BONNEVILLE, OrREG., May 15.—Airplanes are 
the key to victory. President Roosevelt has 
asked for 60,000 war planes this year; 125,000 
in 1943. The United Nations have not lost a 
battle front which could not have been made 
impregnable with enough planes. Millions of 
people all over the world base their hopes for 
freedom on American airplane production. 
“If our planes could drop a thousand bombs 
tomorrow on the munitions factories of Tokyo 
and Osaka,” said Senator Etprrt D. THOMAS, 
of Utah, “we could save the lives of 50,000 
American soldiers and sailors.” 

Aluminum is the key to airplanes, and the 
public power projects built by the New Deal 
against bitter opposition are the key to 
aluminum. Without the Tennessee Valley 
Authority and the great dams on the Colum- 
bia River, American airplane production, the 
hope of civilized mankind, would be in a sad 
state. Attainment of the President’s goals 
would be impossible. 

William L. Batt, chairman of the require- 
ments committee of the War Production 
Board, recently told the New York Times that 
the expanded aluminum program of the 
United States would be 2,100,000,000 pounds a 
year. This amount, he said, not only will be 
enough to produce the number of planes the 
President wants, but “will be far beyond the 
reach of anything the Axis Powers, together 
with all the occupied countries, can even 
contemplate.” Censorship rules forbid pub- 
lication of specific locations of aluminum 
piants and their individual output, but the 
Power Division of the Department of the 
Interior has announced aluminum production 
by regions. The figures are highly significant 
and should particularly impress the utility 
companies and their confederates, who have 





fought so long against the power program of 
the Roosevelt administration. They reveal 
that approximately 48 percent of the alumi- 
num production of the Nation this year and 
in the years ahead will be directly and 
entirely due to Federal power projects in the 
Tennessee Valley, the Columbia River Basin, 
and the State of California. 

The wisdom and foresight of the President 
in this matter may be illuminatingly con- 
trasted with the position of the utility com- 
panies by recalling two published statements, 
As long ago as 1934, when Army engineers 
were grappling for the first time with the 
wild rapids of the Columbia Gorge, the Presi- 
dent stood at Bonneville and said, “We are 
creating power, more power, and I always 
believe in the old saying of ‘more power to 
you.” I do not believe that you can have 
enough power for a long time to come.” As 
late as 1939 E. Hofer & Sons, a propaganda 
agency subsidized by private utilities all over 
the country, declared, “It becomes more and 
more apparent that Bonneville Dam is an 
enormously costly white elephant. It isn’t 
selling enough power to keep even a small 
stand-by plant busy. So the public owner- 
ship experiment is leaving in its wake plenty 
of headaches.” 

Today the only headache is caused by the 
rush to set up additional generators in the 
Bonneville penstock chutes so that new 
aluminum plants on the Columbia’s banks 
can begin production. The Bonneville Power 
Administration is listed as a vital war agency. 
Generating equipment for both Bonneville 
and Grand Coulee has been given full priority. 
Yet Representative Francis D. CULKIN of New 
York once asserted, “In the region of Grand 
Coulee, that colossal imposition on the Amer- 
ican people, there is no one to sell the power 
to except coyotes and jack rabbits.” 

These creatures peer timidly from their 
lairs now as thousands of workmen hurry 
construction of Grand Coulee’s second 20- 
story powerhouse. The War Production Board 
is searching everywhere for generators and 
turbines to shove into service at Grand Cou- 
lee, John C. Page, Commissioner of Reclama- 
tion, has just announced that a single in- 
stallation at the great dam will net 125,000,000 
pounds of aluminum for the war effort. Pro- 
duction Board officials plan to transfer alumi- 
num factories from the East because of the 
immense amount of electricity available at 
Grand Coulee, which is the biggest source 
of water power on earth. Copper and steel 
priorities are cheerfully granted for 220,000- 
volt transmission lines across the Pacific 
Northwest uplands. 

Not long ago Bonneville, Grand Coulee, 
and the Tennessee Valley Authority had to 
struggle in Congress for their continued ex- 
istence. In 1940 Representative WALTER M. 
Pierce, of Oregon, pleaded with his col- 
leagues, “The day is past when we can aban- 
don Grand Coulee. Millions upon millions 
have been invested. It is a great undertak- 
ing, and it must be completed.” Represent- 
atives JENKINS, of Ohio, RicH, of Pennsyl- 
vania, HorrmMan, of Michigan, and other 
tories tried desperately during the same year 
to whittle down appropriations for the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority. In the month that 
Norway fell Senator CHARLES L. McNary, of 
Oregon sought a third Columbia River power 
and navigation project, but the Senate 
turned down his bill, 36 to 33. The increased 
river transportation that would have been 
made possible by this dam would have helped 
ease the burden on the Pacific coast’s rail- 
roads. 

By the end of this year, according to Rep- 
resentative PIERCE, power generated by the 
Columbia River will be turning out almost 
600,000,000 pounds of aluminum, or more 
than was produced in the whole United States 
less than 2 years ago. Moreover, kilowatts 
from Bonneville operate the Portland ship- 
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yards, which Donald Nelson has called the 
most efficient in the country. In our ex- 
panded aluminum program Representative 
Homer ANGELL, of Portland, has announced, 
more than 30 percent of the 2,100,000,000- 
pound annual production prophesied by Mr. 
Batt will be the output of factories built near 
Bonneville and Grand Coulee. The power 
companies which opposed the New Deal pro- 
gram, and still oppose it, have not said how 
they would have taken care of the country’s 
war needs had they succeeded in blocking the 
Tennessee Valley Authority and the Columbia 
Basin projects. 

A roll of honor should list the men who 
kept these vast undertakings under construc- 
tion while an anvil chorus was referring to 
them as white elephants and shocking wastes 
of the people’s money. First and foremost 
comes the President, who had the vision to 
make use of unemployed workers to harness 
the rivers of the Nation. Beside him stands 
Senator Grorce W. Norris, of Nebraska, who 
made his first speech for public power in 
1912, three decades ago. The Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority is his monument. Most of the 
dams in the West were built with the author- 
ization of the Secretary of the Interior, Har- 
old L. Ickes, who insisted on their completion 
at a time when Charles W. Kellogg, president 
of the Edison Electric Institute, was ridicul- 
ing the notion of a power shortage. 

Senators Homer T. Bong, of Washington; 
CHARLES L. McNary, of Oregon; Lister HILL, of 
Alabama; and RoBERT M. La FOLLETTE, of Wis- 
consin, have been Norris’ main allies in the 
upper branch of Congress. The torch has 
been carried for the Government’s power 
projects in the House of Representatives by 
JOHN E. RANKIN of Mississippi; WALTER M. 
Pierce and HOMER ANGELL of Oregon; CHARLES 
H. Leavy, KNUTE HILL, JOHN M. Corres, Mar- 
TIN F. SMITH, and WARREN G. MaGNuson of 
Washington; Estes Kerauver of Tennessee; 
and Compton I. WuitTe of Idaho. It may he 
significant that most of these men voted 
against continued appropriations for the 
Dies committee. Happily, the President has 
just appointed Mr. Leavy, One of the ablest 
advocates of public power, a Federal judge in 
the Northwest. 

The St. Lawrence seaway and power project 
is still an issue on Capitol Hill. William 8. 
Knudsen, Donald M. Nelson, and other busi- 
ness leaders have joined the New Dealers in 
urging its immediate construction. The best 
basis for a decision on the St. Lawrence 
undertaking is to consider what would be the 
condition of our war effort today had the 
country followed the advice of the opponents 
of Bonneville, Grand Coulee, and the Tennes- 
see Valley Authority. 





Change of Political Affiliation by Former 
Governor Murphy of New Hampshire 
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OF 


HON. DAVID I. WALSH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 22 (legislative day of 
Thursday, June 18), 1942 


Mr. WALSH. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the REcorp a recent pub- 
lic statement issued by former Gov, 
Francis P. Murphy, of New Hampshire, 
relating to his reasons for changing his 
enrollment from Republican to Demo- 
crat. 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


1. Iam entirely opposed, and have been for 
some time, to the synthetic and stumbling 
leadership of the Republican Party in these 
desperate times. There is no program 
worthy of the great tradition of the Repub- 
lican Party in a period when the Nation is 
in dire peril and when all of our people are 
determined to contribute, without stint, the 
last ounce of their energies and resources to 
maintain their rights and freedoms. 

Within the pseudo leadership of the Re- 
publican Party there exists a spirit of petty 
partisanship. Men of mediocre talents have 
by chance been thrust into places of power in 
the party organization. But they do not 
lead. Their aim is personal and political ag- 
grandizement at the sacrifice of principle. 

They have abandoned the party faith as 
expounded by Alexander Hamilton who said: 

“The amelioration of the conditions of 
mankind, and the increase of human happi- 
ness ought to be the leading objects of every 
political institution, and the aim of every 
individual, according to the measure of his 
power, in the situation he occupies.” 

This betrayal of the principles of a great 
rty, for that is what it amounts to, is 
sented by many of its members, but 
inappropriate for the inevitable 
when the Nation is fighting 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


From the beginning of the Republic one of 
the inalienable American rights has been the 
right to cuss the Government. Life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of Congressmen, they used 
to say in the old-time country newspapers. 
Maybe they still do. But whether they do or 
not, the principle stands. It’s a man’s right, 
if he governs himself, to say what he thinks 
of his handiwork. It’s a freeman’s right, an 
American’s right, to climb up on the next 
stump and tell the world how the Govern- 
ment looks from there. Some would say it’s 
the dearest right a freeman has. Certainly 
it’s the last right most of us would willingly 
surrender. It’s a right we're jealous of in 
these United States. 

We're jealous of it because it is not only a 
freeman’s right; it is the freeman’s right— 
the right which, more than any other, dis- 
tinguishes the man who has freedom from 
the man who hasn’t. And for two reasons. 
First, because the freeman is the only man 
who can enjoy the privilege. And, second, 
because the freeman is the only man who 
knows how to enjoy it—because its exercise 
is, in a sense, the mark of the freeman. 

When a freeman sails into his government 
he sails into it partly because he doesn’t like 
it but mostly because it’s his. He cusses it 
the way you cuss a mean relation. But when 
a man who doesn’t know the way of freedom, 
who hasn’t learned the feel and sense of 
freedom, sails into a free man’s government 
he doesn’t talk about it as though it were 
his. He cusses it from the outside and with 
an outside feeling—with an outside animos- 
ity. What he says is as awkward and wrong 
and in some ways as comical as Brooklyn talk 
in the Wyoming cow country. But it’s not 
comical altogether or awkward only. It can 
be dangerous, too. 

It can be dangerous primarily for this rea- 
son: That its consequence, if you get enough 
of it, can be to infect others—even others who 
have the real sense and feel of freedom— 
with the notion that their government, their 
freemen’s government, isn’t actually theirs 
but is something outside them, something 
even against them Its effect, if you get 
enough of it, can be to break down and 
injure and perhaps eventually destroy the 
most precious thing freemen have—the 
thing which is, in the last analysis, the 
touchstone of their freedom—their sense of 
identity with their government—their sense 
that their government is theirs—is them. 
Destroy that sense and you destroy the reality 
of self-government leaving the form only. 
Destroy self-government there is very 
little freedom left 

A freeman’s right cuss his government, 
words, which must be 
practice as in the 
that reason that 
freedom are : al of it 
It is for that value 
freedom resent its abuse more bitterly than 
most abuses of their They realize 
that the abuse of this right cannot only cor- 
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Criticism in a freeman’s country is made 
on certain assumptions, one of which is the 
assumption that the government belongs to 
the people and is at all times subject to the 
people’s correction and criticism. Criticism 
of the Government made on that basis is 
proper criticism no matter how abusive. But 
abuse of a representative government made 
not upon that assumption but upon the as- 
sumption that the Government is one thing 
and the people another—that the President 
is one thing and the people who elected the 
President another—that the Congress is one 
thing and the people who elected the Con- 
gress another—abuse of a representative gov- 
ernment made with the implication that the 
Government is something outside the people, 
cr opposed-to the people, something the peo- 
ple should fear and hate—abuse of that kind 
is not criticism and no amount of editorial 
self-justification can make it sound as though 
it were. It is a harmful propaganda. And a 
propaganda which is no less harmful because 
it is untrue. 

For it is untrue. The picture of Washing- 
ton—-and it is a picture found not only in the 
propaganda press but sometimes in the news- 
papers devoted to news as well—the picture 
of Washington as another nation, almost 
a foreign power, fixed upon our shores to 
wage a kind of bureaucratic war upon our 
people, is a picture which would be fantastic 
if it were not so frequently presented. Who 
are these Congressmen and Senators who 
are now set off in apparent distinction from 
the American people? They are the Ameri- 
can people. They are the people’s repre- 
sentatives in Congress elected by the people 
and acting in the people’s behalf. Like the 
people whom they represent they are men 
of varying degrees of ability, varying and 
various opinions. Some of them are men of 
great distinction. Some are not. Some are 
men of an intelligence as fine and as respon- 
sive as any to be found in America. Some are 
men of less intelligence. Some are men 
remarkable for courage and character. Some 
are not remarkable for any reason. But one 
thing is true of them all as they constitute 
the Congress of the United States: They are 
the true representatives of the people whom 
they represent and much more like the peo- 
ple, far closer to the people, much more truly 
entitled to speak for the people than those 
who undertake to attack them on the people’s 
behalf 

And what is true of the Congress is true 
also of the alleged bureaucracy—a new word 
incidentally in American usage, new since 
the last war and generally used only in the 
past few years. 

Who are the bureaucrats who make up 
this bureaucracy? Don Nelson? Bill Batt? 
Is Bob Patterson a bureaucrat who gave 
up a place on the Federal bench to work 
16 and 18 hours a day at less pay and with 
the dead certainty that he would be crucified 
in the end if anything went wrong? Is Milo 
Perkins a bureaucrat who left a profitable 
business in Texas because he thought there 
was a job in Washington which had to be 
done—and who almost killed himself to do 
it? Is Jerry Land a bureaucrat, who could 
have retired at the conclusion of a dis- 
tinguished, Navy career but kept on to build 
the ships we need to win the war—and more 
ships—and yet more ships until there is 
no time to sleep or eat? 

Leon Henderson, who has taken the tough- 
est and most unpopular job in America— 
the job of fixing prices and rationing essen- 
tial goods to peg down the big top when the 
inflationary gale begins to blow—is a man, a 
bureaucrat, who starts his conferences at 
half past six in the morning and ends them 
well after midnight at a salary an assistant 
treasurer would sniff at and with nothing 
ahead but more of the same for a long time 
coming? Are Jack McCoy and Bob Lovett, 
bureaucrats who left a comfortable law prac- 
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tice and a comfortable New York bank to 
take on two of the most thankless assign- 
ments in Washington, with the knowledge 
that the world would only hear of either of 
them if the job went wrong—Jack McCloy 
and Bob Lovett, who have turned in two 
of the great performances of this war. Is 
Elmer Davis a bureaucrat—Elmer Davis, who 
has given up one of the sweetest and surest 
and most peaceful jobs in journalism to take 
on a Government chore in which—and I 
speak of something of which I have a cer- 
tain knowledge—in which the only sure re- 
ward is public vilification and private hurt? 
Is Henry Stimson a_ bureaucrat—Henry 
Stimson, who had already won all the honors 
his country had to give him? Is Frank Knox? 
Henry Morgenthau? Cordell Hull? 

And if not these, then who? The tens and 
scores and hundreds of American business- 
men and American lawyers and American 
scientists and American engineers who are 
working in Washington at sixty-five hun- 
dred, or fifty-six hundred, or thirty-eight 
hundred a year, living in hot rooms in back 
hotels, and maybe a sight of their wives 
every 7 weeks, with their kiddies forgetting 
their faces? And for what? For cash? For 
fame—or to get the job done? 

The plain fact is that the newspaper pic- 
ture, the magazine picture, of a foreign, bu- 
reaucratic Washington, hostile to the people 
of this country, putting its own interests 
before their interesis—a bureaucratic Wash- 
ington distinct from the people, separate 
from the people—is a pure and adulterated 
invention. 

There is no such Washington. What there 
actually is is a city filled with American cit- 
izens; American citizens from all over, from 
every State; American citizens like other 
American citizens; America. citizens who 
have closed their offices, turned their business 
over, locked up their laboratories and their 
shops, said good-bye to their wives, and gone 
t- work in the most uncomfortable, over- 
crowded city in the United States at a half 
or a fifth or a tenth of their civilian incomes— 
gone to work at low pay in the worst cli- 
mate on the continent with no more hope 
or expectation of recognition or reward than 
a stevedore bas on the night shift. 

That’s your bureaucracy. It stares at 
you every night from the lighted win- 
dows, still lit at 10 and 11 and 12 in Lend- 
Lease, in the War Department, the White 
House, the Treasury, Office of Price Admin- 
istration, War Production Board, the House 
Office Building, the Senate Office Building, 
even, forgive me, the Likrary. It stares at 
you every morning in the long lines of cars 
on Memorial Bridge at 8 .nd at 7:30 and 7 
and on back. That’s your bureaucratic 
Washington. And the marvel is that the 
Washington correspondents, the ablest cor- 
respondents of the ablest press on earth, have 
never written the story. It’s under their 


noses. They see it every day. It’s a better 
story than the gossip and the guesses. And 
yet they’ve never written it. And since 


they've never written it, the editors and the 
columnists and the magazine publishers back 
home go on from week to week with the talk 
about bureaucrats, the talk about bureau- 
cratic confusion, the talk about talk. You 
can still find a cool apartment up in New 
York to write the wisecracks in. You can 
still drop down to the office at 10 and stay 
until 5 and think up a couple of cracks about 
bureaucrats. And all the confusion in Wash- 
ington. And the way the people in Wash- 
ington zet excited about the war. You can 
still find a seat in a bar in New York about 
6 o’clock for a long drink and a laugh at the 
fools down in Washington. 

Why the true story hasn't been told I don’t 
know. I suppose there are fashions in news 
like fashions in other things. ut this much 
I do know, that if the true story of Wash- 





ington were told it would bury forever the 
propaganda which tries to set the American 
Government over against the American peo- 
ple. Washington these days is more like 
America than America itself. It is filled with 
America; filled and overfilled to overflowing 
with America. There are more Americans, 
more kinds of Americans, more samples of 
Americans in Washington than there are any- 
where else on earth. There are Americans 
from all the towns, Americans from all the 
trades. And the towns and the trades know 
it, if the newspapers don’t. You know it; 
people in your trades. Members of your 
association, representatives of your businesses 
spend night after night, day after day in 
Washington, 1 week after the other. You 
know precisely how grotesque it is to picture 
Washington as a bureaucracy separate and 
distinct from the life of the rest of the 
country. 

The truth of the matter is—and it is, to 
me at least, a very moving truth—that the 
organization of the American people to fight 
this war is an organization chiefly remark- 
able for the fact that there is no bureauc- 
racy in the European sense, that there is no 
such distinction between the people and their 
Government as the propagandists pretend. 
If there ever was a wartime sovernment truly 
responsive to a self-governing people, it is 
this Government. If there ever was a gov- 
ernment which represented the people be- 
cause it was the people, it is the Government 
in Washington. And this is due not only to 
the insistence of a great, and greatly demo- 
eratic, President, but equally to the imsist- 
ence of the people themselves. It is due, to 
be specific, to the devotion and responsibility 
of just such organizations as this—organiza- 
tions of citizens who put their duties as citi- 
zens before their interests as men of business. 

As men of business you have suffered al- 
ready in this war and you have even greater 
sacrifices ahead of you. It is probable that 
you will be hurt as much by the adaptations 
necessary to the winning of this war as any 
other group—indeed you may suffer more 
than any others. But you have not on that 
account relaxed your sense of obligation as 
citizens. Instead you have cooperated active- 
ly with the Government in the preparation of 
the necessary plans and programs—even 
those plans and programs which might prove 
most painful to yourselves. By so doing you 
have helped to present a picture of the unity 
and determination of this people which is 
worth many divisions of troops, many squad- 
rons of planes, toward the winning of this 
war. You must feel a very real satisfaction 
and pride. Certainly you are entitled to feel 
it in the fullest measure. 





James Oglethorpe, Founder of Georgia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. WALTER F. GEORGE 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 22 (legislative day of 
Thursday, June 18), 1942 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
on James Oglethorpe, the founder of 
Georgia, written by Eric Underwood and 
published in the Washington Post of Sat- 
urday, June 6, 1942, The article is well 
worth reading. 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


A GREAT BICENTENARY—OGLETHORPE: 
FORGOTTEN HERO 


A month from now falls the two hundredth 
anniversary of a battle, fought on American 
soil, which was one of the small number of 
decisive battles of all time 

Most historians are agreed that the issue 
of the conflict at the Bloody Marsh, near St. 
Simon’s Island, Ga., on July 7, 1742, termi- 
nated the fear of Spanish dominion in what 
is now the United States, and decided that 
the civilization of the South should thence- 
forth be Anglo-Saxon. 

But for this victory the 
would have stopped at Virginia; 
of that would have been Mexico 

As an Englishman I feel that some apology 
its due for drawing the attention of American 
readers to this anniversary The battle, 
however, was fought in colonial times: its 
victor, James Oglethorpe, like William Penn, 
whose muin work also was done in America, 
was born in England. And perhaps I may 
be: excused a trivial personal intrusion in 
that Oglethorpe, having been associated with 
certain institutions with which I have been 
also associated in a minor capacity, Oxford 
University, Eton College, the parish of St 
Martin’s in the Fields, London, has to me 
been something closer than a mere object 
of hero worship. I have many times visited 
the State he founded, and, at the suggestion 
of Miss Margaret Mitchell, whose knowledge 
of the history of Oglethorpe and his times 
is unrivaled, I also have traversed the re- 
mote terrain of the battle. Finally it was 
my privilege to donate recently to the peo- 
ple of Georgia a statue of Oglethorpe which 
is now to be seen at Atlanta, the capital city 


United States 
all South 


of the State, which previously lacked a 
memcerial of this kind. 
Oglethorpe, to all who study his char- 


acter and career, sooner or later becomes in- 
evitably a hero, whether they be American 
or British. But apparently very few people 
living today have studied Oglethorpe. He 
appears to have been forgotten both here 
and in England. Few, except members of 
southern Georgian historical societies, seem 
to know much about him I doubt if one 
English undergraduate in a thousand has 
ever heard of him 


I have made some inquiry recently to 
ascertain whether any celebration—Staie, 
Nation-wide, or, as it should be, Atlantic- 


wide—of this two-hundredth anriversary is 
projected, and could hear of none 


It is not to the credit of America, nor 
England, nor any of the English-speakin 
peoples, that the figure of this very great 
man should be allowed to rest in virtual 


oblivion At New York University, th 

well-endowed pantheon, the Hall of Fame 
contains fine portraits of some 70 great 
Americans of all time These immortals 


I understand, have been selected by a na- 





| scope of his genius that Oglethorpe 


tionally representative committee of 100 
Americans distinguished in all fields of activ- 
ity The immortals fnclude statesmen 
poets, soldiers, orators, philanthropists, ad- 
ministrators, artists, and reformers Ogle- 
thorpe is not there How did the com- 
mittee overlook him? For such was the 


*m bodied 
me! A 


a vreat 


in his person half a dozen 
great soldier, a great administrator 


great 


philanthropist, a great reformer, a great 
artist, and a great Christian gentleman. HE 

| has that many claims to fame. And I do 
| not think it could be denied that in the 
all of Fame are many pale figures whose 

| right to be there could far more justifiably 


| be challenged than hi William Cullen Bry- 
| ant, Alice Freeman Palrner, F 
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Gray, Simon Newcomb, Joseph Story, Edwin 
Booth, and many others, all people of repute 
in their spheres but inferior in stature to 
Oglethorpe 

Oglethorpe had been originally commis- 
sioned on the recommendation of Marl- 
borough. At Bloody Marsh he employed with 
brilliant effect some of the tactics which he 
had learned under Prince Eugene. After a 
fruitless siege of St. Augustine he had with- 
Grawn and contrived that the Spaniards 
should take the offensive. They fitted out 
an armada of 50 ships to sweep the heretics 
forever from the North American settlements. 
The key to the Southern States was St. 
Simon's Island. Oglethorpe drew the 
enemy across a terrain of his own choosing. 
He had even planned the time when the 
thistles should be at their prickliest to slow 
down the barefooted Spanish infantry who 
outnumbered his own men by 7 to l. By 
stratagem he led them to believe that an 
English fleet was on its way to his relief 
and arranged that some small vessels should 
appear on the horizon to lend color to the 
deception. Even a Japanese general of 1942 
might have gotten ideas from him. 

So complete was the victory against such 
overwhelming odds that some contemporaries 
thought it the result of divine intervention. 
Whitefield said: “The deliverance of Georgia 
from the Spaniards is such as cannot he 
paralleled but by some instance out of the 
Old Testament.’ 

As administrator, Oglethorpe founded the 
thirteenth State and ruled with justice and 
humanity the diverse elements which ccom- 
posed it: English debtors, Austrian religious 
refugees, Scottish highlanders, Indians, and 

ss. As reformer he prohibited slavery 
early as 1733; forbade the consumption 
spirits while allowing light wines and 
advocated universal free trade, and 
abolition of compulsory impressment of 
while insisting on military training 

of bearing arms 

As philanthropist he instituted and super- 
vised a colony for poor debtors, taking no 
salary, profits, perquisites nor land but ‘“‘em- 
ploying his own fortune in the furtherance 
of his charitabl lesigns brought Charles 
and John W \ succored ex- 
pelled Protestant from Euroy “inspired 


r all men capa 


America 


nfidence and brought 
The mcdel cities of 
with streets broader 
hington—planned 

nd to this day 

> of his taste 


umanity 


Guaras, an 


thorpe strongly 
colonists 
1 on John Adams 
erica Minister to England 
r: “He expressed greé 
nd much r 
between 





Oxford, wrote me recently: “I quite agree 
with you about Oglethorpe. Neglect of him 
is not due to any defect of his but to the 
capricious nature of public opinion. He has 
never been advertised. * * * He was a 
fine character and he did a great work.” 
Eric UNDERWOOD. 


Farm Security Administration Appropria- 
tions and Sale of Government-Owned 
Grain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 22 (legislative day of 
Thursday, June 18), 1942 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I should 
like to insert in the Recorp a letter ad- 
dressed to President Roosevelt, signed by 
leaders of farm, labor, and religious wel- 
fare organizations. This letter asks the 
President to take to the people of the 
Nation the issue of the Farm Security 
Administration appropriations and the 
85 percent corn parity price feeding for- 
mula now in deadlock between the House 
and the Senate. This letter supports the 
Senate position on these matters. 

Among the signers is Murray Lincoln, 
executive secretary of the Ohio Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, which is one of the larg- 
est State branches of the federation. 
Mr. Lincoln’s signature is of particular 
significance because Mr. Lincoln’s Ohio 
Farm Bureau is one of the largest in the 
national organization, and has within its 
purview among the largest cooperative 
business enterprises in the country. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
RecorD, as follows: 

FARM, LABOR, RELIGIOUS LEADERS ASK PRESIDENT 
TO TAKE TO THE PEOPLE ISSUE OF ADEQUATE 
FARM SECURITY ADMINISTRATION APPROPRIA- 
TIONS, SALE OF GRAIN FOR LIVESTOCK FEED— 
SAY SUPPLY OF FOOD NECESSARY FOR VICTORY 
IS AT STAKE; FUTURE OF AGRICULTURE IN THE 
UNITED STATES SEEN AFFECTED 
WASHINGTON, June 21.—Food supplies nec- 

essary to victory are at stake in pending 

appropriations for the Farm Security Admin- 
istration and in requested authorization to 

sell Government-owned grain for feed at 85 

percent of corn price parity, leaders of farm, 

labor, and religious welfare organizations 
pointed out today in an appeal to President 

Roosevelt to take the issue, now deadlocked 

between the House and Senate, to the people 

of the Natio 

The appeal was made jointly by James G. 
Patton, president, National Farmers Union; 
Murray Lincoln, executive secretary, Ohio 
Farm Bureau Federation; William Green, 

ident, American Federation of Labor; 
lip Murray, president, Congress of Indus- 
1 Organizations; J. G. Luhrsen, executive 
secretary, Railway Labor Executives Associa- 
tion; the Rt. Rev. Msgr. L. G. Ligutti, execu- 
tive secretary, National Catholic Rural Life 

Conference; and Benson Y. Landis, Federal 

Council *hurches of Christ in America. 
The letter charges that the House has been 

misled by “certain corporate and speculative 

farm interests” in its rejection of the bill 
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adopted 48 to 16 by the Senate. The Senate 
bill provided approximately $96,000,000 more 
for farm security than the House bill, and 
permitted the sale of Government-owned 
grain for feed at 85 percent of the corn parity 
price. 

Attacks on Farm Security Administration 
have come “solely from farm interests com- 
mitted to the high-price-through-scarcity 
concept,” the letter states. 

The text of the letter is attached. 


WaSHINGTON, D. C., June 20, 1942. 
President FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, 
The White House, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: You have requested 
Congress to do its part toward insuring ade- 
quate supplies of essential foods for the war 
efforts of our Nation and of our Allies. You 
have proposed to keep milk, meat, and other 
key foodstuffs flowing freely by expanding the 
output of the underemployed family-type and 
small farmers through increased Farm Secu- 
rity Administration appropriations and by 
keeping the food price structure on a rea- 
sonable level so that an inflationary spiral 
will not shrink up the supplies. 

Specifically you asked that a sum of $293,- 
598,000 be appropriated by Congress for the 
rehabilitation and other programs of the 
Farm Security Administration. The Senate 
approved an appropriation of $222,800,000 by 
the preponderate vote of 48 tr 16. The House, 
on the other hand, has, at this writing, with- 
out a record vote, insisted on an appropria- 
tion of only $127,070,000 for the Farm Secu- 
rity Administration. This is $166,528,000 less 
than you recommended and $95,730,000 less 
than the Senate approved. 

The House figure not only vitiates any hope 
that hundreds of thousands of family-type 
and small working farmers, now underem- 
ployed, may be given facilities fully to utilize 
their labor in all-out production of essential 
foods; it hamstrings the programs of the 
Farm Security Administration now in opera- 
tion. 

Specifically you have asked that the Gov- 
ernment be authorized to sell some of its 
wheat and corn for feeding purpcses at 85 
percent of the corn parity price. Explaining 
this request as based on the desire to keep 
prices of livestock and dairy products within 
the price structure now established to pre- 
vent an inflationary spiral, you have pointed 
out that the " heat and corn grower is guar- 
anteed parity prices for his grain through 
soil conservation and other payments regard- 
less of what disposition the Government 
makes of its surplus stocks. 

The House has heeded the unfounded argu- 
ments of certain corporate and speculative 
farm interests that no justification has been 
shown for Farm Security appropriations to 
increase food production on family-type and 
smaller farms. It has listened to the asser- 
tion of these same interests that the grain- 
feeding proposal will undermine the price of 
all farm commodities. It rejected without 
a record vote the grain-feeding formula, which 
the Senate accepted by a vote of 62 to 18 

We who sign this letter to you, including 
representatives of farm organizations, are 
convinced that there is concrete and im- 
portant evidence of the real need to provide 
additional facilities for underemployed small 
farmers to utilize their own labor capacities 
to the limit. The present manpower situa- 
tion, with its shortage of agricultural day 
laborers in numerous areas, confirms this. 
We are equally convinced that the fears about 
your grain feeding formula torpedoing farm 
commodity prices in general are without 
basis. We are confident, Mr. President, that 
public opinion will support your position 
solidly on these crucial problems once that 
opinion realizes their major significance. At 
stake is in very fact an important element 
in the question of scarcity or abundance, of 
possible defeat or certain victory, both on 
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the battle front and at home. The fats and 
oils shortage is a pertinent example. We 
earnestly urge you to take this problem to 
the people of our Nation immediately. 

The people do not realize that even under 
the Senate-approved appropriations for Farm 
Security—although they are about $70,000,- 
000 less than you recommended—the 576,000 
families which would be helped by them can 
produce in 1943, exclusive of their home con- 
sumption, 1,211,630,000 pounds of milk; 307,- 
406,000 pounds of pork; 26,440,000 pounds of 
chicken; 136,740,000 dozen eggs; 4,210,000 
bushels of tomatoes; 3,225,000 bushels of pea- 
nuts; and 1,422,000 bushels of soybeans. 

The people do not know that the estimated 
increase in food production by these low- 
income farmers would be enough to supply 
an army of 2,400,000 men with their needs 
in milk, cheese, and eggs for an entire year 
and their needs in potatoes, pork products, 
and butter for 6 months. 

The people do not appreciate that the re- 
lease of stipulated amounts of wheat and 
corn at 85 percent of corn parity involves 
roughly 5 to 10 percent of the annual pork 
and lard production or from 750,000,000 to 
1,500,000,000 pounds; about 5 percent of the 
fluid-milk production oor  6,000,000,000 
pounds; about 5 percent of the egg produc- 
tion, or between 200,000,000 and 250,000,000 
dozen eggs. These items of livestock, dairy, 
and poultry production are just samples of 
the shrinkage which might well occur if the 
ratio is not maintained as you suggest be- 
tween the price of feed grains and the price 
of those products under the anti-inflation 
price structure. 

The facts have been obscured by a welter 
of accusations and counter-accusations. This 
is particularly true regarding the Farm Se- 
curity Administration which has been sub- 
jected to a baseless barrage of smearing at- 
tacks. It is noteworthy that these attacks 
have come solely from farm interests com- 
mitted to the high-price-through-scarcity 
concept. Recognizing this, it is easy to un- 
derstand why these interests label the ex- 
penditures of Farm Security as nonessential. 
But such understanding only emphasizes the 
utter falsity of the labeling. These expendi- 
tures are basically important to our war ef- 
fort. Hitler and his Axis partners must be 
gioating at the headway thus far made in 
the attempt to slash these funds. 

Our earnest request to you stresses the 
immediate war urgency of these problems be- 
cause we sincerely believe the food necessities 
and manpower situation warrant that stress. 
We have only hinted at the importance of 
the Farm Security operations in relation to 
corporate and large-scale commercial farming. 
The future of agriculture in our Nation is 
involved. It is a question of deep concern to 
labor and to all elements in our population 
dedicated to the democratic way of living. 
We are sure you will see that what happens 
now in agriculture wili shape what happens 
after victory has been won. 

Sincerely yours, 
JAMES G. PATTON, 
President, National Farmers Union, 
Murray LINCOLN, 
Exccutive Secretary, Ohio 
Farm Bureau Federation. 
WILLIAM GREEN, 
President, American Federation of Labor. 
PHILIP Murray, 
President, Congress of 
Industrial Organizations. 
J. G. LUHRSEN, 
Executive Secretary, American Rail- 
way Labor Executives Association, 
Rr. Rev. Mser. L.. G. LicuttI, 
Executive Secretary, National 
Catholic Rural Life Association. 
Benson Y. LANDIS 
Federal Council of Churches. 





The People’s Mood 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THEODORE G. BILBO 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 22 (legislative day of 
Thursday, June 18), 1942 


Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the 
Record an article by Mark Sullivan en- 
titled “The People’s Mood.” 

There being no objection, the article 
Was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 

THE PEOPLE’s Moop 
(By Mark Sullivan) 

There is a widespread impression about 
Congress, expressed in various forms. One 
form is put in words by Ernest K. Lindley 
in Newsweek: 

“Within the last few weeks, Congress has 
fallen to the lowest estate in the public 
prints, and very probably in public opinion, 
within the memory of living men. By Con- 
gress, I do not mean every Senator or every 
Representative, but enough of them * * * 
to justify a generalized criticism.” 

This condition calls for analysis. It is of 
timely importance, because a new Congress 
is to be elected in November—the whole of 
the House and one-third of the Senate. [If 
the present Congress really is unpopular, the 
inference would be that the coming election 
would unseat many Members, might even 
result in the Democrats losing their majority 
position. 

Deeper than that, we must ask exactly 
what it is that is unpopular. Is it merely 
the present Congress, the present member- 
ship, or is it Congress as an imstitution, as 
a branch of government and a method of 
government? 

If there is any sign of Congress as an insti- 
tution—that is, legislative government by 
elected representatives of the people—becom- 
ing unpopular, then we had all better take 
thought. When that happens, one-man gov- 
ernment comes. That is the recent history 
of most of Europe. In all the world today 
there remain but two important legislative 
bodies which survive and function. One is 
the British Parliament, and the other the 
American Congress. 


VALUABLE DOCUMENT 


Has Congress actually become unpopular 
and, if so, what is the cause? For an answer 
to that question there is a valuable docu- 
ment—it is better evidence than could be 
brought together by a hundred reporters 
traveling up and down the country. Itisa 
statement of personal experience by a Mem- 
ber of the House who has just been defeated 
for renomination. He tells why with shrewd 
intelligence and good-humored candor. The 
Member is LUTHER Patrick, of the Ninth Ala- 
bama District. His account told in a speech 
to the House, is a seriously important docu- 
ment. One wishes it could be reprinted in 
its entirety, for it really does picture the 
mood of the people. 

VAGUE UNREST 

The people are in a mood of what Repre- 
sentative PaTrick calls vague unrest. It is 
a vague unrest accompanied by resentment— 
and the resentment is as vague as the un- 
rest. It is a grouch. The grouch has many 
causes. Not all the causes, indeed not many, 
have anything to do with Congress—but there 
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is an election for Congress, and that gives 
the people an opportunity to “take it out” 
on Members up for reelection. 

Mr. Parrick repeated some of the questions 
asked him when he was campaigning, the 
questions being asked in a spirit of hostility. 
Among them was, “What about you fellows 
being asleep at the switch when the Japs hit 
Pearl Harbor?” 

Now, by no furthest stretch of reason or 
fact can Congress be held responsible for 
what happened at Pearl Harbor. That un- 
happy event was thoroughly investigated 
by Justice Owen D. Roberts, of the Supreme 
Court. The board fixed the responsibility 
where it belonged, on the Army and Navy 
chiefs in Hawaii. To vote against a Member 
of Congress because of what happened at 
Pearl Harbor is not within the world of logic 
or reason. It is an act of temperament, of 
temper. 

Another question was: “Why did not Con- 
gress do something about heading off this 
rubber shortage?” 

Here we get close to the people’s mood. 
They are inconvenienced by the shortage of 
rubber. The inconvenience makes them 
sore, and they want to bite somebody. But 
to bite a Congressman is quite unreasonable. 
True, somebody ought to have foreseen the 
possibility of a rubber shortage—some de- 
partment of the Government, or several de- 
partments. But to be on guard against that 
was utterly outside the province of the legis- 
lative branch of government. 

The people are irritated by rationing of 
sugar, gasoline, and whatnot. They are ir- 
ritated by the regulations that attend price 
control under Price Administrator Leon 
Henderson. As Representative PATRIcK said: 

“Many do not like Leon Henderson. They 
cannot vote against him, but they can vote 
against the Congressman. They do not like 
a great many things that have been done 
here. Each Congressman gets blamed for the 
whole program. In any case I was the only 
man who was running they could get at. 
* * * The only man whose head bobbed 
above the horizon holding and running for 
any Government office is the Congressman, 
so they just take a pop at him.” 

Some of the questions and criticisms 
directed at Representative Patrick had to do 
with matters for which Congress really was 
responsible. Yet even here voters were in- 
exact and illogical. They did not distin- 
guish between what Congress as a whole did 
and what Mr. Patrick as an individual did. 
If a majority of Congress voted for or against 
a measure, Mr. Patrick was blamed, even 
though in fact he personally had voted the 
other way. And even when the voters knew 
how he had voted, one feels they would have 
barked at him had he voted the other way. 
As Mr. Patrick put it: “They think of Con- 
gress collectively, and whatever ci nelus' n 
they reach they vote upon him individually 

ONE WISECRACK TOO MANY 


One cause of Mr. Patrick’s defeat was his 
own fault. In a radio address he had tried 
to be, for a moment, a smart aleck. He had 
emitted a wisecrack. His opponent made a 
phonograph recording of the wisecrack and 
played it up and Gown the district. The un- 
fortunate jocosity was only two sentences: 
“You know how it is with Congressmen. We 
vote a bill out today, and then buy a paper 
to see what it was.” 

Something like that may have been true 
of Congress for a brief period some years ago. 
It is not true of this Congress, and Mr, 
Patrick did not mean it as a serious charge 
But he ought not to have said it, even in an 
attempt at humor. By what he said, he 
seemed to lack respect for the body of which 
he is a member. If the people resented that, 
it is to the people’s credit 
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The people would be wise to disapprove 
and not be moved by any utterance tending 
to bring disrespect upon Congress, unless 
the reason for disrespect is clearly proved. 
And responsible persons, including especially 
the press and radio, ought to be carefully dis- 
criminating in their comments on Congress. 
All over the world parliamentary bodies are 
under attack, and, up to date, losing. 
Wherever parliamentary government disap- 
pears, dictator government takes its place. 
Of all the aims we fight this war for, preser- 
vation of government by legislative bcdies is 
the most inclusive. 


Constituent Reviews Congressman Hall’s 


Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 22, 1942 


EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
following letter from a constituent: 


Mr. 


JOHNSON Ciry, N. Y. 

Epwin A. HALL, 

House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN HALL: Certain of your 
enemies at home, together with the immoral 
and financial help of un-American groups 
from outside your district are trying to hurt 
you with the people. 

But the people of your district will never 
forget your splendid work in Congress in their 
behalf 

The mothers of this district will never for- 
get your efforts to keep our country out of 
war 

The boys in our Army and Navy will never 
forget that you were the very first person in 
the United States to propose doubling their 
base pay 

The boys’ parents will never forget that 
you stood alone in Congress and fought for 
free transportation during furlough so their 
sons could get home to visit them 

The boys and their parent: and families 
will never forget how you voted to raise their 
pay to $50 a month and to provide for their 
dependents 

The people will never forget that you have 
voted for every dollar to provide for the de- 
fense of the United States and aid to our 
4il 


Hon 


rking people of 


W your district will 
forget that, while 


you have insisted 
ndustry maintaining continued pro- 
ods, you likewise insisted 
the 40-hour week 
will never forget that 
ht for their interests at a 
ot was small indeed. 
rs and fathers will never forget 
your stand taken a immoral and dis- 
conditions the great military 
their sons are quar- 


u 
of war g 


keeping 
larmers 


you 
time 
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graceful 
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tered 

The older people will never forget how you 
have advocated a decent old-age pension in 
spite of pressure against it, from those in high 
places. 

The people of your district will never for- 
get the smears, lies, and insinuations upon 
your patriotic record in Congress by those 


near 


where 





who have been unable to dictate to you and 
through wicked envy have plotted against 
you. 

The people you represent will never forget 
your honest efforts, at a time when weaker 
men faltered, to defend and preserve repre- 
sentative government. 

No, the people will not forget Congressman 
HALL; but they will remember your splendid 
record, your countless favors to them, your 
helping hand to many thousands throughout 
your district. 

May God bless you and bring success to 
your endeavors. 

Most sincerely, 
Mrs. F. M. STEVENS. 

(Original in possession of Congressman 
HALL.) 


Letter From Assistant Secretary of State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 22, 1942 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing letter from Hon. A. A. Berle, dis- 
tinguished Assistant Secretary of State: 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, June 18, 1942. 
The Honorable Jerry VOORHIS, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Jerry: I notice that in the Appendix 
of the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD (p. A2177) there 
is a quotation from an alleged document 
in the files of the State Department, relat- 
ing to the Union for Democratic Action 
making certain allegations about them. 
Similar quotations from such an alleged 
document have previously appeared in the 
Chicago Tribune and in the Washington 
Herald 

Promptly after the appearance of these 
articles the Department of State issued the 
following statement: 

“DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
“May 18, 1942. 

“In response to inquiries concerning the 
article by Chesly Manly in the Washington 
Times-Herald last Saturday, May 16, 1942, 
asserting that the quoted account ‘of the 
U. D. A. is contained in the files of the 
State Department’ and which quoted the 
alleged document under the subhead ‘State 
Department's View,’ a careful search of the 
records and files of the Department of State 
reveals no trace of the alleged document 
and no record of its ever having been re- 
ceived by the Department of State. The 
inference given in the article that the alleged 
report was prepared in the Department of 
State is absurd.” 

The Department of State felt it neces- 
sary to issue this denial because charges 
against the Union for Democratic Action 
and the individuals composing it were thus 
falsely attributed to the State Department 
and to its files. Naturally, the Department 
does not express or imply any view as to the 
political problems raised by the campaign 
of the Union for Democratic Action against 
certain Members of Congress, but merely 
desires to correct a false statement as to 
its record. 

Very truly yours, 
A. A. BERLE, Jr. 


| 
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Leon Henderson Today 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PRENTISS M. BROWN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 22 (legislative day of 
Thursday, June 18), 1942 


Mr. BROWN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “Leon Henderson Today,” pub- 
lished in the Washington Daily News of 
today. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


LEON HENDERSON TODAY 


We have found ourselves often in disa- 
greement with the policies of Leon Hender- 
son. On his latest—wholesale Federal sub- 
sidies to keep prices down—it looks as if the 
cure would be worse than the disease. But 
we want to say this about him—apart from 
the question of his wisdom or lack thereof 
as an economist trying to navigate an un- 
charted sea: 

He was handed a job to rival that of the 
kid who built the Pyramid; in fact, to rival 
the undertakings of Hercules, the one-armed 
paper hanger with the St. Vitus dance, King 
Canute, Joshua, or Moses at the Red Sea. 
Like Kipling’s banjo in the Song of the 
Banjo, it fell to his lot to become the 
“prophet of the Utterly Absurd, of the Pat- 
ently Impossible and Vain,” and it was put 
up to him to show that “the thing that 
couldn't has occurred.” 

In net, his task has been to repeal the law 
of supply and demand, than which law there 
is no whicher. He was promised seven weap- 
ons and has been given three. But he's still 
in there swinging. 

It was in the nature of things that he 
stepped on more toes than an elephant in 
a centipede convention. Now he calls him- 
self a runner-up for the title of the most 
unpopular man in America, and says he will 
stay in or get out—according to what the 
boss wants. 

So we just desire here to pay this as a 
tribute to his energy, his loyalty, and his 
stamina, his capacity for hard work, his 
genius for dealing with infinite detail, his 
ability to take it and keep smiling. No 
task in all these perilous times has been 
harded or more thankless. 

Still apart from what one may think of the 
Henderscn policies, and reserving the right 
of disagreement as to them, it is fortitude 
such as his that wins wars. 


Flag Day Ceremonies at Montgomery, 
Ala. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. HENRY B. STEAGALL 
OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 22, 1942 


Mr. STEAGALL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 








orp, I include the following account of 
Flag Day ceremonies in Montgomery, 
Ala., and an eloquent address by Hon. 
Chauncey Sparks, who was recently 
nominated by the Democratic Party as 
Governor of Alabama for a 4-year term 
beginning January 1, 1943: 


Two thousand Montgomerians stood in 
Elks Square late yesterday and heard Chaun- 
cey Sparks, Governor-designate, deciare that 
“when this struggle is over and we have 
won * * * @ great victory in the last 
struggle of the old order against the new, 
America’s flag will be beloved by people every- 
where, and be recognized as the ideal to 
which peoples oppressed can look with hope.” 

The Alabama gubernatorial nominee was 
the chief speaker at an outdoor Flag Day 
program sponsored by the Elks of Montgom- 
ery. He was introduced by Harry Marks, past 
exalted ruler 

The program began with a parade which 
started at city hall and moved to Elks Square 
at 6 p.m. Music was by the Maxwell Field 
bugle corps and band. 

Msgr. James B. Rogers, pastor of St. 
Peter's Catholic Church, delivered an invoca- 
tion. Colors were advanced by A. J. Lank- 
ford, commander of Smith-Wynn Post, Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars. Song Leader Al Wil- 
liams led in singing God Bless America, and 
Boy Scout Jimmy Murpby recited the Pledge 
to the Flag 

HISTORY OF THE FLAG 


Lt. H. J. Arthur, assistant jucge advo- 
cate general on the staff of the Southeast 
Army Air Forces Training Center, treced the 
various steps in the history and development 
of this Nation's flag. 

The ceremony was closed with the singing 
of the Star-Spangled Banner as civilians 
stood bareheaded and a sprinkling of soldiers 
in the crowd stood rigidly at salute. 

Gen. William P Screws, city commissioner, 
presided as general chairman. Others on the 
platform were Mayor Cyrus B. Brown, Federal 
Judge Leon McCord, and James M. Farrell, 
exalted ruler of the Elks. 

Judge Sparks began his address by point- 
ing out that, while the American flag was 
“born of hope” in 1776 and meant little to 
begin with because of divergent views and 
concepts of the various colonies which under- 
took loosely to wage a war for independence, 
“after it was baptized in the blood of the 
continental patriots, it took on a sacredness 
which will always be a great part of its 
character.” 

“Now,” he said, “it stands for and protects 
the home, the bedrock of civilization and the 
foundation of Christianity; it encircles with 
a band of protection the land which we own, 
which we ca!l ours; it guarantees the freedom 
we enjoy and the liberty we cherish.” 

SHALL MAN BE FREE? 


“Nowhere on earth can such treasures in 
social orders be found,” said Judge Sparks. 
“The existence of such things today has 
brought about the conflict that we are now 
engaged in, a conflict to determine whether 
men can have and enjoy liberty, or whether 
they must be bound to tyrannical masters. 

“It (the flag) protects us in the worship of 
God in the manner we deemi best, in the right 
to free speech, free press, and free assembly; 
it protects us in the pursuit of life and liberty 
and happiness, against foreign foes as well as 
against those within our borders who would 
overturn and destroy what our flag stands for. 

“It is the ideal of the way of life that we 
have learned to love and that is pleasant; the 
way of life to which the oppressed on earth 
today look with hope; the way of life which 
brings with it a fullness and abundance, the 
right to live in the way we desire, to pursue 
the occupations we wish, and to enjoy the 
good things of life; the way of life that pro- 
tects against inequalities and injustices. 
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“It guarantees to every man the same pur- 
suit and the rewards of that pursuit, and it 
protects him against the selfishness and 
greed and injustices of those who would 
oppress. 

FOR FLAG’S EXISTENCE 


“We are engaged in a great struggle to see 
whether such a flag so conceived and so dedi- 
cated to the rights of mankind can continue 
to fly in breezes that are free and safe from 
attack by secret enemies and those who 
would destroy it. 

“America has finally determined that it will 
carry on until the ideals for which that flag 
stands shall not only find lodgements in the 
hearts of men everywhere but will be a shield 
of protection for them, from repetition of tyr- 
anny and dictatorship. 

“For in that struggle we are deeply in- 
volved. The world is our neighbor, more than 
it has ever been. Not only should we be a 
good neighbor but we should encourage them 
also in like manner to be to us a good 
neighbor. 

“When this struggle is over and we have 
won—as we certainly will win—a great vic- 
tory in the last struggle of the old order 
against the New, America’s flag will be be- 
loved by people everywhere and be recognized 
as the ideal to which peoples oppressed can 
look with hcpe.” 








Letter of John A. Barr, of Montgomery 
Ward & Co. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. GEORGE A. PADDOCK 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 22, 1942 


Mr. PADDOCK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following letter, to- 
gether with the article referred to 
therein: 

May 29, 1942. 
Mr. JAMES H. McGraw, Jr., 
- President, McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., 
New York, N. Y. 

Dear Sir: Your article, Steelman Stymied, 
appearing at page 58 of the May 23 issue of 
Business Week, has come to my attention. 

This article, with its many untruths, does 
a needless injustice to the company’s posi- 
tion and to Mr. Sewell Avery. I am enclos- 
ing a statement of the facts in the case, ar- 
ranged in direct relation to the misstatements 
in the article. 

I am the company’s authorized represent- 
ative in matters of labor relations and have 
been in exclusive charge of this work for 
approximately 2 years. The company’s labor 
policy is simple and well known. The facts 
would have been made available to you had 
any inquiry been made by your organization. 
No inquiry was received. 

Yours very truly, 
JoHN A Barr, 
Manager of Labor Relations, 
Montgomery Ward & Co. 
[Enclosure } 
[From Business Week of May 23, 1942] 
STEELMAN STYMIED 
BUSINESS WEEK 

“Montgomery Ward rebuff to Monsignor 
Haas places Conciliation Service in position 
where it loses face. 

“John Steelman, head of the United States 
Conciliation Service, was wondering this 
week how to deal with what a Government 
Official in another labor agency characterized 
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as ‘the neatest kick in the teeth ever aimed 
at Steelman's Service.’ 

“Monsignor Haas’ report to Steelman (fail- 
ure to begin conciliating; an absolute dead- 
lock; failure to reach Avery) was regarded 
by Conciliation Service as a record of one of 
the most outrageous affronts ever meted out 
to it. 

“Given the run-around in Chicago Msgr. 
Francs J. Haas, Special Commissioner of 
Conciliation, had no chance to conciliate.” 

THE FACTS 

1. Monsignor Haas talked separately with 
representatives of the company and the 
union with respect to the issues of the dis- 
pute, and called a joint meeting of the re- 
spective bargaining committees at which the 
issues were fully discussed. Although Haas’ 
efforts of conciliation were not successful, it 
is not true that he “failed to begin con- 
ciliating.” 

2. Authorized representatives of the com- 
pany were available at all times to confer 
with Monsignor Haas, and did confer with him 
each time he requested. In no instance has 
the company ever refused to talk, through 
authorized representatives, with Mr. Stecl- 
man’s commissioners. It is not true that 
Haas “had no chance to conciliate.” It is 
not true that there was any “rebuff,” “kick 
in the teeth,” “outrageous affront,” or “run- 
around.” 

BUSINESS. WEEK 

“Brushed off * * * Early this year 
Levy had signed up enough Ward employees 
to be able to go to the company and an- 
nounce that U. R. W. E. spoke for a majority. 
He told company officials that he expected 
them to recognize the union and bargain with 
it. He got himself brushed off with a ‘noth- 
ing doing,’ said very politely.” 

THE FACTS 

Levy did not early this year or at any time 

prior to tne Labor Board's certification, re- 


qucst the company to recognize the union or 
to bargain with it. A fortiori, Levy cid not 


get “brushed off” with a “nothing doing 


BUSINESS WEEK 

“The Board (National Labor Relations 
Board), aware that a dispute over 
representation, asked Ward to submit to a 
check of union cards against pay-roll records 
in order to determine the union's strength. 
Again, the company’s answer wa polite but 
firm ‘No’. 

“A National Labor Relations Board repre- 
sentative then asked the company to agree 
to an election among its employees which 
would decide whether U. R. W. E 
jority. Again, the answer was ‘N 
Board went ahead and held hearings at 
which it was determined * * * th 
dispute over representation did indeed exis 


existed 








THE FACTS 
The company, at no time, objected to the 
Labor Board’s checking union cards against 
pay roll or holding an election. A dispute 


existed between the company and the union 
with respect to what constituted a proper 
bargaining unit, and the hearings were held 
to resclve this issue. 
BUSINESS WEEK 
“es * * to the union's mind, the fact 
that Sewell Avery could not be induced to 


take part in the negotiations was the reason 
for lack of progress. Union representatives 
* * * reported the conviction that the 
company negotiators had no power to make 


decisions, and that, unless Avery either g: 
them that power or took part in the nego- 
tiations himself, the union would be forced 
to consider striking. Conciliation Service 
found that it was indeed true th Avery 
had not appeared at any of the conferences 
and that union requests that he meet with 
the committee had been turned down. 
* * * ‘There was some question as to 
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whether the company representatives were 
empowered to reach an agreement.” 
THE FACTS 

1. The company was represented at each 
meeting with the union committee by au- 
thorized representatives. It is not true that 
“the company negotiators had no power to 
make decisions” or that “there was some ques- 
tion as to whether the company representa- 
tives were empowered to reach an agree- 
ment.” 

2. The union committee at no time re- 
quested that Mr. Avery meet with them. It 
is not true that “Sewell Avery could not be 
induced to take part in the negotiations” 
or that that “was the reason for lack of 
progress.” Neither is it true that “union re- 
quests that he meet with the committee had 
been turned down.” 

BUSINESS WEEK 

“Montgomery Ward Co.'s labor policy 
* * * which the company believes in so 
strongly that it refuses even to discuss modi- 
fications. 

“Avery's attitude: The long-standing Ward 
policy * * * has been based on a refusal 
to make any concessions to unions,” 

THE FACTS 
he company has never refused to discuss 
with its employees or their authorized repre- 
sentatives any proposed modification of its 
labor policies or practices. The company has, 
on many occasions, made changes in its wage 
rates, its working hours, and various working 
conditions following requests by its employees 
or unions representing them. In many cases 
these wage rates, hours, and working condi- 
tions have been incorporated in written con- 
tracts with unions 
It is not true that the company has refused 
even to discuss modifications” or has refused 
“to make any concessions to unions.” 


BUSINESS WEEK 

“They (Levy and a committee of Ward 
employees) presented a list of demands for 
a wage increase, a union shop, seniority rights, 
and a contract which would include a pro- 
vision for arbitration. The company repre- 
sentatives continued to say ‘No.’ 

“After some weeks of futile discussions, the 
growing impatience of Ward employees with 
the fruitlessness of the negotiations came to 
the attention of the Conciliation Service.” 

THE FACTS 

The list of demands presented by the union 
committee was composed of 20 separate de- 
mands. Each demand was fully discussed 
and the underlying reasons for the respective 
positions of the company and the union were 
fully stated and explained. The negotiations 
resulted in full agreement on 4 demands, 
partial agreement on 9 demands, and com- 
plete disagreement on 7 demands. In addi- 
tion, the negotiations resulted in a better 
understanding between the company and its 
employees on several policies and practices. 

mpany’s position was not arbitrary— 
npany representatives did not continue 
“No”—and the negotiations were 

nor fruitless. 
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Resolutions of National Association of 
Retail Grocers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. GEORGE A. PADDOCK 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 22, 1942 


Mr. PADDOCK. Mr. Speaker, under 
Jeave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
ORD, I include the following resolutions: 





OFFICE OF PRICE ADMINISTRATION APPROPRIATION 


Whereas it is reported in the public press 
that the Office of Price Administration is ask- 
ing Congress for an appropriation of several 
hundred million dollars with which to add 
more than 100,000 new employees—largely en- 
forcement personnel—to the Office of Price 
Administration pay roll; and 

Whereas the whole concept of price control 
under which the Office of Price Administra- 
tion is now operating is unsound and fal- 
lacious in that such major components of the 
cost of production as wages and farm com- 
modities are not included, resulting in an 
economic squeeze which, unless speedily cor- 
rected, will inevitably throw hundreds of 
thousands of businesses into bankruptcy and 
ultimately defeat the very purpose for which 
the Price Control Act was ostensibly adopted; 
and 

Whereas any sound program of enforce- 
ment of any sound price-control law must 
rest upon patriotic public acceptance, under- 
standing, and voluntary cooperation; and 

Whereas the sincere efforts of this indus- 
try to police itself will be supplemented by the 
vigilance of millions of consumers who will be 
quick to report the operations of chiselers; 
and 

Whereas it is implied in this proposal to 
turn loose an army of snoopers on the retail 
merchants of the United States; and 

Whereas these men and women proposed 
for Office of Price Administration enforce- 
ment personnel can render more useful serv- 
ice in the prosecution of the war against the 
Axis Powers, rather than as an army of harass- 
ment operating at public expense on the 
home front: Therefore be it 

Resolved, First, that this association has 
too much confidence in the patriotism and 
good sense of our duly elected Representa- 
tives in Congress to believe that this proposal 
will ever meet with majority acceptance. 

Second, that since every Congressman who 
votes for the creation of this army of new 
Federal employees, thereby evidences his lack 
of faith in the honesty and patriotism of 
thousands of his constituents, this associa- 
tion respectfully requests that Congress re- 
fuse to grant the appropriation requested. 

Third, that copies of this resolution be sent 
to every Member of Congress and to the offi- 
cers of the 500 local and State associations. 


PRICE CONTROL 


Whereas under Genegal Maximum Price 
Regulation No. 1, a rigid ceiling has been 
fixed over retail prices to the consumer; and 

Whereas in order to continue in business, 
retail grocers must contend with and some- 
how overcome many and serious unprece- 
dented wartime problems, including: 

An estimated over-all average increase of 
10 percent in replacement costs over the 
costs on which the March retail price ceilings 
were established. 

The prospect of not less than a 50-percent 
increase in taxes this year over last. 

Scarcities of merchandise, manpower, and 
delivery services; and 

Whereas the cost of farm commodities and 
labor costs represent approximately 85 per- 
cent of the total cost of food to the con- 
sumer; and 

Whereas these largest components of retail 
food prices are subject to no effective con- 
trols, but on the contrary are everywhere 
advancing, thereby steadily reducing the al- 
ready slender operating margin of the re- 
tailer and, already in many instances, elim- 
nating it entirely; and 

Whereas the impact of such economic 
Squeeze is progressive and cumulative, op- 
erating simultaneously with the other forces 
mentioned above; and 

Whereas unless relief is speedily forth- 
coming, tens of thousands of retail grocers 
face bankruptcy within 6 months: Therefore 
be it 
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Resolved, First, that this association fa- 
vors a mandatory national price policy under 
which the imposition of any and all ceilings 
at the retail level shall be accompanied by 
effective controls over all major items of cost 
at all levels, including wages and farm com- 
modities. 

Second. That the national officers of this 
association be and they are hereby instructed 
to bring this situation immediately to the 
attention of the President, the Administrator 
of the Office of Price Administration, and the 
Congress. 

Third. That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to the executive officers of the 500 
local and State associations. 


GOVERNMENTAL ECONOMY 


Whereas this association believes with Sen- 
ator Byrp, the Brookings Institute, and other 
informed authorities that substantial sums— 
perhaps as much as $2,000,000,000—can be 
saved through further curtailment and elim- 
ination of nonessential or nonwar expendi- 
tures; and 

Whereas the Government expects every 
person to economize and invest resulting sav- 
ings in Government securities: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That this association emphati- 
cally requests that our Government set an 
example of immediate and far-reaching re- 
trenchment on all expenses which are not 
necessary to the war effort; and be it further 

Resolved, That copy of this resolution be 
sent to all Congressmen and Senators, 


CONGRESSIONAL APPROVAL 


Resolved, That the forty-fifth annual con- 
vention of the National Association of Retail 
Grocers, meeting in Chicago, June 7-10, in- 
clusive, speaking for a representative sector 
of independent smell business, taxpayers, 
and employers, commends and applauds re- 
cent moves by Congress to reassert its re- 
sponsibilities under the Constitution as a 
coordinate branch of government. 


(The names of the officers and directors of 
the National Association of Retail Grocers 
follow: H. H. Sack, P. M. Brinker, Schuyler 
Crawford, Gerrit Vander Hooning, Ray G. 
Hauntz, John E. Jaeger, George W. King, 
Fred Marty, and Edward M. Synan.) 


Address Delivered by James Blaine Fitz- 
gerald, Past Department Commander, 
the American Legion of Maryland 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. LANSDALE G. SASSCER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 22, 1942 


Mr. SASSCER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing is an address delivered by James 
Blaine Fitzgerald before the Ladies’ Aux- 
iliary of the Cheverly, Md., Post on June 
13, 1942. 

Mr. Fitzgerald is the past department 
commander of the American Legion of 
Maryland. His address on our flag, and 
what it means to each of us, particularly 
at this time, was received with great in- 
terest by the members of the Cheverly 
Post and the Auxiliary. 

Comrade Chairman, Congressman SASSCER, 
department officers, members of the Amer- 
ican Legion, the Auxiliary, and friends, to- 
morrow, June 14, we celebrate Flag Day 
and I deem it not only appropriate but in 
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view of world conditions timely to discuss 
that subject. What is the flag? What does 
it mean to each of us? What does it stand 
for? Are we willing, ready, and able to de- 
fend it? 

One hundred and sixty-five years ago to- 
morrow, the second Continental Congress at 
its fourth session held in Philadelphia 
adopted this resolution: 

“Resolved, That the flag of the United 
States shall be 13 stripes, alternate red and 
white, and that the union be 13 stars on a 
blue field.” 

While this resolution gave birth to the 
National Stars and Stripes, it may be said 
that our flag was conceived on April 19, 1775, 
when a small band of minutemen numbering 
70 stood before the bridge at Lexington and 
faced the advancing British They were 
under the command of Capt. John Parker 
who gave the order “Stand your ground, do 
not fire unless fired upon, but if they want 
war let it begin here.” The British were 
under the command of Major Pitcairn, who 
called out, “Disperse ye rebels,” but not a 
minuteman moved. They stood their 
ground; the British opened fire; and there 
upon the grassy field lay in death the gray- 
haired and the young farmers, and the green 
grass ran red with the innocent blood of these 
brave men 

Then and there began the war that won 
for us the priceless heritage of life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness, and won for 
us this beautiful flag of 13 stripes—7 red 
and 6 white—and today 48 stars gleam in 
a field of blue The 13 stripes represent 
the Thirteen Original] States. The red stripes 
separated by the white remind us of our 
separation from the mother country They 
are also a vivid reminder of the blood 
shed by our forefathers for the principles 
of justice, freedom, and democracy The 
48 stars represent the 48 States, a strong, 
courageous phalanx standing solidly and 
united, one for all and all for one. We 
of Maryland should be proud that we are 
represented by the seventh star in the first 
line. The white stars in the field of blue 
should remind us that pure democracy 
reaches to the very stars in heaven 

I pray that God will bless our flag. May 
our ancient watchword, “In God We Trust,” 
ever live, and may the faith of our fathers 
guide, protect, and sustain our President, 
our Congress, our Governor, State and county 
officials. 

What does the flag mean to each of us? 
Why should Flag Day be so significant to us, 
particularly this year? 

Because the flag represents us, all that 
we are and all that we ever hope to be 
When we honor the flag we acclaim to the 
world what we are, the most representative 
group of free men and women living in a 
world where individual freedoms are being 
sacrificed upon the pyre of hate, intolerance, 
and greed. 

It is not the flag that flozts above a people 
that makes a great nation. It is the people 
that makes a nation great. We are the flag 
You could cloak many millions today in the 
flag of the oppressed peoples and you would 
not have a land cf the free and a home of 
the brave. But assemble a few million such 
rugged souls as ccnquered the American wil- 
derness, developed our farms, built our rail- 
roads, tapped our mines, built our cities, 
wrote and accepted the Constitution and the 
Bill of Rights, stood their ground at Lex- 
ington, Concord, Bunker Hill, yes! Bataan 
and Corregidor, such rugged souls as s*ormed 
San Juan, the Hindenberg line, stopped the 
nemy at Chateau-Thierry, put him to route 
at Soisson, St. Miheil, the Meuse-Argonne, yes, 
Coral Seas and Midway, assembie such rugged 
souls as these, and you have one of all times 
greatest nations 

Our flag does not mean that it is woven 
of threads of silk. No; it is woven of the 
threads of lives of men and women, living 











and dead, who have made this country what 
it is today. It is woven of the lives of the 
men and women who have fought our wars 
to win and maintain liberty and democracy. 
It is woven of threads of the lives of our 
fathers and mothers who instilled in our 
hearts patriotism and courage and the will 
to buiid and defend a great nation. 

What does the flag stand for? 

All that is right and just. It stands for 
the right to worship God according to the 
dictates of our own conscience, to express our 
thoughts without fear or favor, for a free 
and untrammeled press, freedom of speech 
and lawful assembly, the right to protest by 
petition, the right to a trial by jury, the 
right to the writ of habeas corpus. Our 
flag stands for all these rights and many, 
many others too numerous to enumerate. 

Are we willing, ready, and able to defend 
our flag? 

Yes; we are willing. Are we able? Yes; 
if we were ready. Are we ready? No; we 
are not 100-percent ready. Our country, the 
richest Nation in the world, was humiliated 
and our brave, courageous fighting men and, 
yes, women of Bataan and Corregidor wept 
when they saw the Stars and Stripes hauled 
down by the enemy, because they lacked 
the planes, ships, tanks, guns, ammunition, 
food, medicine, and additional fighting forces 
required to keep the Stars and Stripes fiving 
Oh, how often have we heard in cemeteries 
on Memorial Day and in the public squares 
and auditoriums on Armistice Day, the 
words echoed to the heavens, “We've learned 
the lesson that ye taught in Flanders field.” 

Will our country again be so gullible as to 
repeat the errors of the past 20 years and 
be guided by the misguided, misinformed, 
and misfit isolationists, appeasers, and paci- 
fists, or will they remember Pearl Harbor, 
Bataan, Wake Island, and Corregidor? Will 
they cast aside the advice and counsel they 
undoubtedly will receive from our sons and 
our neighbors’ sons who are fighting this 
war, as they hurled aside the advice and 
counsel they have received for the past 2: 
years from the American Legion? 

That, my fellow Americans, must not hap- 
pen again. We must and we will win this 
war. We must win the peace. We must 
take our seat in the forefront at the peace 
table, secure a just peace for all the peoples 
of the world. We must maintain sufficient 
military and naval strength so that together 
with the United Nations security and peace 
will be maintained throughout the world 
and never again shall our flag, the Stars 
and Stripes, be hauled down by the enemy. 





Address of Maj. Laurence Melton, of 
Dallas, Tex. 
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HON. HATTON W. SUMNERS 


OF TEXAS 
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Wednesday, June 10, 1942 


Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave granted, I am extending my 
remarks and printing an address delivered 
on the 6th of this month by Maj. Lau- 
rence Melton, of Dallas, Tex., national 
commander of the Disabled American 
Veterans, at a banquet closing the an- 
nual State convention of the D. A. V. at 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

This address is invaluable to the country 
at this time because the weight of its 
influence is against the great hurt of 
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those who through a misguided patriotism 
or gross underestimation of the stability, 
patriotism, and the fitness of the Ameri- 
can people to “take it,” are minimizing 
our dangers and our losses, and generally 
using this influence toward feeding Amer- 
ica an egotism and false sense of security, 
than which there could be no greater dis- 
service. Far better we magnify our dan- 
gers, if possible, and prepare to meet 
greater danger than we have than to 
minimize our dangers and find when it is 
too late that they are greater than we had 
prepared to meet. I heard a supposed to 
be important person making a speech not 
so long ago. It was an elaborate occasion. 
He said we shoulqa forget Pearl Harbor. 

We should remember Pear] Harbor and 
be perpetually warned by that experience 
of the danger of presuming upon our 
strength, of sleeping at the post of duty. 
That sort of presumption breeds incau- 
tion from which such tragedies as Pearl 
Harbor result. The people can “take it,” 
and they are entitled to the truth. They 
are ahead of much of official Washing- 
ton. 

During the past 2 years I have ad- 
dressed many representative State and 
National groups extending across the 
country, and I know they can take it. I 
have been trying to bring into play here 
and in the Nation at large a vital reali- 
zation of our cOmmon danger because 
it has existed from the beginning. That 
realization is the most solidifying, inter- 
nal-corrective, strengthening, efficiency- 
giving influence which can be exerted 
among a people in ou” Situation. Our 
danger is mighty, mighiy real. That real- 
ization united the people of France after 
the Maginot line broke, but it was too 
late. We are up against the real thing 
this time. We are going to be united in 
this country before it is over, but it could 
be too late. Do not let anybody deceive 
himself about that possibility. If we had 
realized our actual danger that realiza- 
tion would have permeated this country. 
It would have reached Pearl Harbor. Its 
tragedy and the train of disasters which 
followed it would have been impossible. 
We would not have been fighting for 
profits and gains, for individual or group 
advantages. Appeals even now are be- 
ing made to group and racial prejudice. 
That would not be tolerated if we real- 
ized our actual danger. By common con 


sent we would postpone any internal 
controversies until by the strength of 
union we win this war against the com- 
mon enemies of everybody and every- 


thing we have or can hope for. This ad 
dress of Major Melton is a valuable con- 
tribution. 

Mr Commander, di 
ladies of the auxiliary 


tinguished guest 


friends id co ( 
of the great department of Indiana, I hav 
@ message to give you and I have a f 
thoughts I want to leave with you. What I 
lave to say comes from my hear I am sin- 
cere and I am hopeful you will accept it as 
the expression of your commander s k 
to you plainly and yet burdened with the 
awfulness of the problems facing America 
tonight 

When I was elected national comn 

of this organization at our national conven- 
tion in Louisville last August to represent 
more than a quarter of a miilion i 
women who bore great burde1 





great sacrifices as a result of the 
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during the last World War, I am afraid I did 
not fully realize the responsibilities that had 
been placed upon my shoulders. Certainly 
I was one of you and I felt I had a pretty 
elear picture of your problems. However, 
when I began to tour this country as your 
leader, visiting the large hospitals where many 
cof your comrades and mine are accepting 
bravely the price they are still paying in their 
effort to stop che destruction of civilization; 
after I had interviewed many an individual 
comrade and taiked to him as a comrade 
often in his home; after I had conferred with 
the leaders of this great Nation from the 
President on down through the halls of Con- 
gress, including the Governors of many of 
our States, I ‘ully appreciated, I thought, 
the magnitude of my responsibility as your 
spokesman and your representative. It was 
a great honor, indeed, and a greater respon- 
sibility. And “hen the Japs struck with all 
the treachery at their command, and the 
United States was at war 

After Pear! Harbor, after our declaration of 
war against the Axis Powers, I feel I realized 
correctly that the winning of this war by 
America meant more than anything else in 
the world to my comrades of the Disabled 
American Veterans. I know and you know 
that we must accept the terrible fact that 
hospitalization benefits, compensation, and 
pension benefits and even life itself would be 
as nothing if America lost this war 

America, again at the crossroads; America, 
your America and my America, faced with the 
burden of throwing her full weight against the 
forces which would destroy every vestige of 
our civilization, or failing in our purpose and 
sinking back into despotism and slavery for 
generations to come. I asked myself the 
questions, “Where do my comrades stand?” 
“What shall be our first order of business?” 
“Can America look to her disabled veterans 
of the last war for continued loyalty and 
Gevotion, renewed courage, and willingness to 
further sacrifice if called upon to do so?” 
And the answer came back again and again, 
in the language of the soldier, the sailor, and 
he marine, “Obtain our objective at all cost 
Win this war.” 

It would be gratifying indeed if I could 
report to you tonight that in my travels 
throughout these United States I found the 
same grim spirit of loyalty and oneness of 
purpose among al] of the people that I find 








among my comrades. I regret that it is not 
s¢ This is the purpose of my message: It 
is to warn you that you are again needed, you 
who have already served are again called upon 
to < ur part, small though it may appear 
t vh mpared to your place in the last 
v 
In my traveling about the United States 
I find America is not fully awakened to 
the dangers which confront her. In whole 
communities indifference and complacency 
€ ‘ dangerous degree. The efforts of 
men and w n to awaken their neighbor to 
tl t that America can lose this war are 
met t corn and ridicule. Laws rationing 
i e d gasoline and other ma- 
terial comforts are actually resented. Why? 
W prea g this kind of criticism of our 
of e source such propa- 
ga ¥ ans I 
I nk I have no basis for these 
§ let me la of my Own ex- 
I Last 1 n my way to 
E I i my nephew 
we pe 4 rn for a cup 
of \1t another table sat a gr up which 
in z fellow of military ag he 
Ww ! iform—why, I dc ) w, but 
I I r munitions 
pl He friends were dis- 
cussing the proposed rationiz of gasoline 
and in al 1 voice | declared that if he 
couldn't get gasoline to drive his car to work 
I would: work and 1m could make 


him. Mr. Hitler or Mr. Goebbels or Hirchito 
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of Japan, or even Mussolini, would love to 
hear such mouthings. They would like to pat 
him on the back. 

When I was at home last month a chap 
rushed into my office and in an excited voice 
and manner said, “Get over to the drugstore, 
stock up on razor blades, they start rationing 
them tomorrow.” Well, it was with diffi- 
culty I restrained myself but I did have the 
satisfaction of rubbing my chin over and over 
and telling him that if the war effort re- 
quired the steel that I needed for razor blades 
I would go without a shave for the duration 
of the war. This hoarding can be serious 
business and it certainly isn’t good Ameri- 
canism. 

I guess I have lost the friendship of a man 
I had known and liked for 15 years. Just 
the other day he came into my Office and dur- 
ing our conversation told me this sugar ra- 
tioning wasn’t bothering him at all, that he 
had iearned his lesson from the last war and 
had stored 500 pounds. Well, I didn't quite 
throw him out of the Office but when I fin- 
ished telling him what I thought of him and 
his brand of Americanism he left the office 
in arage. I don't think he is coming back. 

These cases are not isolated. I wish they 
were. They are proof of the indifference and 
complacency we were talking about. I have 
told these stories of actual cases to let you 
know that such people are playing right into 
the hands of the Axis Powers. They will not 
prevent us from winning the war but they 
can prolong it and in their selfishness are 
merely passing the burden on to more loyal 
and honest citizens 

It must be impressed upon them that this 
is, in all its awfulness, an all-out war. And 
that means it affects every citizen of this 
contry and for this reason must be fought by 
every citizen. Who can enlighten these peo- 
pie to the ful) importance of our individual 
responsibilities better than the men and 
women who are represented here tonight. 

Most of the men to whom I am speaking 
saw service on the battlefields of France. You 
know what war is and you know what war de- 
mands of the individual soldier. Through 
training and discipline you were fitted to per- 
form your task efficiently and well. Again I 
wish to ins‘st that in this present all-out war 
the same discipline will be required of every 
individual American citizen. Let us, as vet- 
erans, set the example at all] times 

We Americans loved and admired the 
French so'dier. How well we remember these 
poilus and the deep patriotism that welled 
up in the heart of each one of them—even 
after 3 years of terrible wal How well we 
can remember them lifting a glass of wine 

their lips with but a single toast, “Vive 
la France.” Long live France. Whoever be- 
lieved that these people and their sons would 
within cur own generation, be groveling at 
the feet of their German conquerors 

Let us Americans consider this tragedy long 
and thoughtfully. Let those Americans, espe- 

ally, who scoff and criticize the all-out war 
effort of America consider what happened to 
France. France the invincible. France, with 
its marvelously trained Army. France, with 
its famed Maginot built to keep out 
the enemy from its eastern border. France, 
who forgot nothing in the way of defense 
against her enemies except the most im- 
portant thing of all. She forgot and wholly 
forgot that eternal vigilance is the price of 
liberty. She forgot to be on guard, not at 
the Maginot line, but in her schools and 
churches and council chambers, in her homes 
and on the street—on guard against the in- 
sidious forces working from within that 
aimed to divide her and then destroy her 
These forces accomplished their purpose and 
they destroyed her 

Prance’s enemies, our enemies, too, knew 
that a people divided against itself cannot 
stand, so they proceeded to divide France 
against herself 


line 





lies crept in and found welcome; seeds of 
religious and racial hatred were scattered 
far and wide; political parties placed them- 
selves above the good of the nation and so- 
called political leaders elevated their own 
ambitions above and beyond the glory of 
their country. The problems of her vet- 
erans and saviors were neglected and their 
patriotism scorned and their organizations 
destroyed. Class hatred and individual self- 
ishness sapped the very strength of the great 
Republic of France. Thus slowly but surely 
the liberty-loving peopie of our sister re- 
public forgot the price of liberty and were 
slowly but surely prepared for slaughter. The 
po.soncus propaganda of her enemies teach- 
ing false doctrines had become so deeply em- 
bedded that even after war was declared she 
Was unable to recover Her Maginot line 
was as a veneered wall. A marvelous piece of 
engineering, indeed, this Maginot line, but 
not strong enough to protect a people who 
had become soft and complacent and indif- 
ferent and selfish under the carefully planned 
program of a ruthless aud conscienceless foe. 

Where is France tonight? Broken and 
crushed, her people the abject slaves of mas- 
ters who themselves are perhaps amazed at 
the ease with which they brought this great 
nation to her knees. How did it happen? 
There is only one answer. It is well for 
America to dwell upon it again and again. 
I have already given it to you. 

France forgot the lesson we have all been 
taught and, I am sorry to state, are at times 
too ready to forget that eternal vigilance is 
the price of liberty. With this terrible pic- 
ture of France before us—without consider- 
ing the story of the smaller nations who have 
been crushed by a monster criminal—should 
there be any room for complacency and indif- 
ference in America tonight? 

Small wonder that we veterans of the 
last war find it difficult to understand or 
fathom the mind of the individual who still 
listens and accepts the propaganda—known 
propaganda of foreign agents. And don’t 
believe there isn't plenty of it coming in and 
being distributed now just as it was before 
Pearl Harbor. They sneer at our allies and 
heir efforts. 

The dissemination of class and religious 
hatred, the preaching of intolerance among 
our people, the scoffing at our civilian-defense 
program, the criticism of our Pres.dent and 
his advisers, the refusal to accept willing y 
the restriction, the necessary restriction, of 
creature comforts. All this is still going on 
with one purpose. What? The same pur- 
pose for which this same poison was used, and 
so effectively used, in bringing our beloved 
sister Republic of France to her degradation. 
Shouldn’t the lesson of France be enough? 

The stab in the back at Pearl Harbor and the 
loss of the Philippines are facts. The ruth- 
less submarine warfare is going on now. ‘This 
country is actually at war, the most terrible 
war in the history of all the nations of all 
the world. Of course, it is difficult for you, 
my soldier comrades, to understand why fur- 
ther pleas for national unity are necessary 

As American citizens you have received your 
orders, and as loyal Americans you will carry 
them out to a successful conclusion. But re- 
member you have been through a terrible 
war. You have been trained. You have 
already made sacrifices. Thank God the lead- 
ers of this Nation need not worry as to where 
we stand. But as I have stated before, your 
counsel, your help, your example is needed to 
weld together as a great force all of America 
in an ail-Out unselfish eflort to bring to a 
close this terrible all-out war 

Much will be expected of us. We under- 
stand. Down through the years we have held 
dear to us the memories of our comrades who 
never came back from France or Russia 
Always in our mind was the admonition of 
the brave men who gave their lives that this 


Propaganda against her al- Nation might live—you remember the Clos- 

















ing lines of the poem which we have accepted 
as our prayer: 


“To you from failing hands we throw 
The torch; be yours to hold it high. 
If ye break faith with us who die 
We shall not sleep, though poppies grow 
In Flanders’ fields.” 


Our unforgettable task is to prove to the 
Nation and the world that these men, our 
comrades, have not died in vain. We shall 
keep faith with those who “with failing 
hands” tossed to us the torch of liberty 
back in 1917 and 1918. Our efforts may be 
hindered by our disabilities and handicaps, 
but with firm purpose and high resolve we 
shall do our part. 

Some may ask, What can we do? Where 
and how can we serve? Well, as your com- 
mander, let me tell you. We, of the Disabled 
American Veterans of the last war, indi- 
vidually and as an organization, are a real 
potential force in building up the morale 
of this Nation. We can accept willingly the 
sacrifices that we shall be called upon to 
render in spite of the fact that we could 
insist that sufficient sacrifices have been 
made. When one of my comrades with an 
arm or a leg off from the last war hears 
whining voices complain over the fact that 
they have to restrict themselves in the use 
of sugar or gasoline or tires, he need Only 
turn and say, Is that all you will have to 
give up? No further argument to silence the 
whiner should be necessary. 

The quiet voice of the gold-star mother 
of America urging complete support to our 
President from every man, woman, and 
child in America in.order that America shall 
win this war should silence forever the 
weeping and wailing of those who complain 
and loudly complain at the rising income 
taxes they are being asked to pay. In every 
meeting of this organization that I have at- 
tended, from countless hundreds of my as- 
sociates who I have been unable to meet 
personally, I find a glorious record of their 
sons emulating the Americanism of their 
fathers—sons of the Disabled American Vet- 
erans now in the uniform of their country, 
serving in every corner of the globe and ready 
and willing, as you were ready and willing, 
to offer their very lives if necessary to finish 
once and for all the task of eliminating from 
the face of the globe the criminal gangsters 
who would enslave mankind. These boys, 
your sons, have accepted the task of finish- 
ing the job we were not allowed to finish. 

What a powerful force these mothers and 
fathers, our comrades in arms, can be in 
Silencing the critics, in asking for the whole- 
hearted acceptance of the petty sacrifices that 
are demanded of most of us and in the end 
lifting up the morale of the people of this 
Nation to where it can again prove to the 
world the invincibility of a free and united 
and liberty-loving people. 

Keep these things in mind and let the evil 
gossip of false propaganda fall on stony 
ground. Keep these things in mind and by 
your own conduct silence through shame the 
actions of selfish, crying, critics of our Presi- 
dent and our Nation. Let the world know 
that we as soldiers know the meaning of loy- 
alty to our Government and our allies. Let 
us stamp out forever any vicious efforts of 
those who would divide us with their evil and 
pernicious poison of religious bigotry and 
class hatred and let us, as before, face the 
world bravely, with patience and courage in a 
just cause that will at last bring peace and 
happiness and security and freedom to the 
peoples of the world. 

In closing let me relate an experience I 
had shortly after you elected me your com- 
mander. I mentioned at the opening of my 
talk that I had conferred with the President 
of the United States. May I ask your in- 
dulgence while I tell you of this meeting? 
After all I was your representative, your com- 
mander, and I know you will be interested 
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This visit made me a bettex American because 
I had impressed upon me as never before 
what a great country we are living in and 
are a part of. The meeting had been ar- 
ranged and I was advised as to the time I 
was to present myself at the White House. 
Apologies had been extended because I was 
to have but 5 minutes due to previous en- 
gagements on the calendar of the busiest 
man in the world. Needless to state, I arrived 
on time. I am going to confess that I was 
nervous. I had met many prominent and 
important people but this was different. I 
was to Speak personally with the President 
of the United States. After all I am just a 
country boy, the son of pioneers who came to 
Texas in a covered wagon. I had quite a 
speech ready and I knew just what I was going 
to say. 

Soon I heard Secretary Early call my name 
and state, “Commander Melton, the President 
will see you.” I was not searched. There 
was no bodyguard. I was simply ushered 
into the presence of the President. Alone, I 
walked across the large office where the Pres- 
ident was seated at his desk. He extended 
h‘s hand in greeting and with a broad smile 
said, “Mr. Commander, I am glad to see you.” 
I don’t know what happened to my speech. 
I remembered the first two words. “Mr. 
President,” and from then on we just had a 
comfortable conversation. 

We talked about the Disabled American Vet- 
erans and our problems. We talked about the 
war. He asked to be remembered to every one 
of you, and the way he said it made me feel 
he meant every world of it. I was soon at ease. 
There was no feeling that I was taking up val- 
uable time of the busiest and, in my opinion, 
the most important man in the world. My 
allotted time was soon up, but that didn’t 
bother the President. We conversed for half 
an hour and then I left his presence. Of 
course, I was impressed. Of course, it was to 
me a new lesson in Americanism. I thought 
where else in all the world, especially in times 
like these, would the great leader of a great 
nation make a humble citizen feel wel- 
come and as at ease as I felt that morning in 
the presence of the President of the United 
States. And yet there are men who will say 
that this man is seeking to deprive us of our 
American liberty. Certainly on that morn- 
ing I thanked you all for electing me as your 
commander. The whole incident has re- 
called again and again the last verse of a 
poem that is familiar to all of you: 

“Isn’t it strange how princes and kings, 
And clowns that gather in sawdust rings, 
And little folks like you and me, 

Are builders for eternity? 
Each is given a bag of tools, 
A shapeless mass, 

A book of rules; 

And each must make, 

Ere life is flown, 

A stumbling block 

Or a stepping stone.” 


I thank you. 


as 





Soil Conservation In Wyoming 
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IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 22, 1942 

Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
oRD, I include the following recent report 
of soil-conservation-district development 
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in Wyoming, from Edgar A. Reeves, State 
coordinator, Soil Conservation Service, 
Department of Agriculture, laramie, 
Wyo.: 


At the present time there are four dis- 
tricts fully organized and preparing to start 
operations immediately. These are the Star 
Valley district, in Lincoln , County, with 
approximately 36,000 acres and about 619 op- 
erators; the Pinedale district in Sublette 
County, with a total of approximately 96,000 
acres and 110 operators; the Big Piney dis- 
trict in Sublette County, with approximately 
723,000 acres and about 90 operators; and 
the Nowood district in Washakie County, with 
approximately 500,000 acres and 85 operators. 

There are, at the present time, two more 
districts fully authorized to complete their 
organization—the Popo Agie district in Fre- 
mont County, with approximately 500,000 
acres and about 175 operators; and the Coke- 
ville-Hansfork district in Lincoln County, 
with about 740,000 acres and 125 operators. 

This means that there is a total of ap- 
proximately 2,595,000 acres and 1,204 cpera- 
tors now definitely in districts, and in a posi- 
tion to carry on conservation work through 
districts. These 1,204 operators represent 
about 8 percent of the total number of farm 
operators in the State. 

There are three other districts now working 
on the organization of their districts. The 
proposed Dutch Creek-Clear Creek district in 
Sheridan County has just voted to organize 
a district, with only 2 dissenting votes. The 
proposed Pavillion Soil Conservation District, 
and the Big Wind Soil Conservation District 
in Fremont County will hold their referen- 
dums on May 11. The acreage in the pro- 
posed Dutch Creek-Clear Creek District is 
approximately 732,000 acres, with around 300 
operators; the Big Wind, with only approxi- 
mately 230,000 acres and 67 operators, is a 
rather small district. The bulk of this land, 
of course, is Indian land, which accounts for 
the small number of operators in such a large 
area. The Pavillion district has approxi- 
mately 373,400 acres, with approximately 425 
operators. 

This gives Wyoming a total of approxi- 
mately 1,335,000 acres in the proposed dis- 
tricts, and 792 operators. If these districts 
are all authorized by the State committee to 
operate, Wyoming will then have approxi- 
mately 3,930,000 acres and 1,996 operators in 
districts by the ist of July 

The proposed Goshen Soil Conservation 
District failed to pass in the referendum be- 
cause the acres voted by the lessees in favor 
of the: creation of the district was not a 
majority. The votes of the owners, votes of 
the lessees, and acres voted by the owners 








in favor of the creation were sufficient to 
have caused the organization of the district, 
but the lessees did not vote sufficient acres 
in favor to carry the leased acres by a major- 
ity. There is, however, interest again de~- 
veloping in a district north of the Platte 
River and the county agent feels that th 
will be a district in the county sometime 
this summer. 

All of the districts are very much interested 
in wind and water erosion control and gen- 
eral land use, especi as he C with 
the production of food for fre 1 program 
which is being taken very serious] Wyo- 
ming. The desire on the part of: f the 
people on ranches and farms is to do the best 
possible with the least possible waste of il 
and water resources in the State 

The people of the State have taken q 
an interest in the soil conservation di 
movement because of the fact that cal 
owners of land are the district super 
and the supervisors run the districts The 


are then free to call on the ag 
them on a definite program, which the peo- 
ple of the district have worked out. In the 
organization of districts up to 
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time there has been no general opposition. 
Of course, there is always some little opposi- 
tion, but in no case has it become critical 
or of any great consequence, because, by and 
large, the majority of the people favor run- 
ning their own business and they feel that 
soil conservation districts do just that. 


Hall Warns Opponents Not To Hit Below 
Belt—Issues Statement of Fact 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 22, 1942 


Mr. EDWIN 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing statement: 


Before you hit me below the belt again, ap- 
prise yourself of the facts and get wise that 
clean campaigning is the best policy. 

You had better not listen to the lying 
tongues of the local disunity bund. You had 
better wake up to the real issues before us and 
not dig into the filth and cesspools of the 
perverted minds gathered about you. 

You have made a nasty and insinuating 
statement about my relationship with a man 
named Viereck whom I never saw or heard of 
until he was exposed to the Nation as a Nazi 
propaganda agent. Is this a sample of your 
future tactics in this campaign? 

Take my advice, don’t let your campaign 
Wagon bog down in the mud you are franti- 
cally slinging at me. 

I invite your attention, if you can direct it 
for a moment above the level you have thus 
far reached, to the Binghamton Press, issue 
of May 11, 1940. On page 6 you will find an 
article captioned “HALL is against the pay- 
war-debts group.” 

For the benefit of the public you are trying 
to deceive I quote from this article: 

“Representative EpwIN ARTHUR HALL, of 
Binghamton, bluntly disclaimed today any 
efiliation with or sympathy for a so-called 
Make Europe Pay War Debts Committee with 
which his name has been connected in pub- 
lished statements. 

“Any attempt, he added, to connect him 
with the committee is outright misrepre- 
sentation 

“‘T well realize,’ Mr. Hart said, ‘that the 
views of the committee not only are opposed 
to my own views, but what is more im- 
portant, diametrically opposed to the views 
cf my constituents in the Thirty-fourth Dis- 
trict 


Triple A Expenses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WALTER M. PIERCE 


OF OREGON 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 22, 1942 


Mr. PIERCE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following editorial from 


ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 





the Oregon East Oregonian, Pendleton, 
Oreg., for June 17, 1942: 


BYRD’S FIGURES 


In the Army, they have a saying that when 
a man is “on the beam” he’s aiming right at 
the bull’s-eye. Conversely when a man is “off 
the beam,” he must be at variance with the 
facts of the case. 

“Off the beam” is how a great number of 
Triple A officials, farmers, and others in the 
know refer to figures produced by Senator 
Byrp in Washington, D. C., in his struggle to 
reduce appropriations for nondefense items— 
and whose figures were relayed on to readers 
of John W. Kelly’s At the National Capital 
column on May 26. 

Congressman WALTER M. Pierce of the Sec- 
ond Oregon District even went so far as to 
insert in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD a table 
he said refuted statements with reference to 
what administration of the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration has cost farmers in 
Oregon. 

“There has been spread in Oregon much 
misinformation in regard to what the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration has cost 
the farmer,” Prerce said, “that is, the amount 
actually taken out of payments by local or- 
ganizations in enforcing the triple A act.” 

Senator Byrp, in the material given Kelly, 
sought to show that $338,468—or more than 
one-third of a million dollars—represented 
administration costs deducted from $3,286,811 
in Oregon in 1940, and said that 1940 figures 
were the last available ones. 

But Pierce thereupon asked the agriculture 
department to furnish him the exact cost in 
Oregon for 1941 and the answer was $119,154 
for the State, or an average deduction rate of 
3.2 percent. In Umatilla County it was given 
less—only 2 percent. 

N. C. Donaldson, executive assistant for the 
Triple A in Oregon, said on Corvallis in refu- 
tation of the Byrd figures: 

“Nineteen forty was the first year for the 
seed-purchase program and of the $338,000 
listed as county association expenses $116,000 
are expenses incurred in connection with the 
seed-purchase program, most of this, of 
course, being payments that were made to 
warehousemen for handling the seed. The 
article failed to point out that the seed- 
purchase program was more than self-sup- 
porting and that in 1941 there were returned 
to the counties in which the seed-purchase 
program was operating in 1940, $179,000 to 
apply on county association expenses. 

“The article also made no mention of the 
wheat-loan program and its effect on associa- 
tion expenses. The fees collected in connec- 
tion with the wheat-loan program are more 
than sufficient to pay the cost of the loan 
program and, in many counties, leave a bal- 
ance which is used to help pay other county 
association expenses. For instance, in Sher- 
man County in 1940, the rate of deduction 
Was zero because the loan fees collected were 
more than enough to pay all county associa- 
tion expenses. 

“Neither did the article make any mention 
of nondeductible funds,” Donaldson con- 
tinued. “The implication was made that a 
total of $338,648 was deducted from payments 
to farmers in 1940. As a matter of fact, actual 
deductions from payments to farmers in 
1940 were $177,394, the balance of the county 
association expenses being made up of non- 
deductible funds or taken care of by bal- 
ances from a previous year or were carried 
into 1941 as a deficit. In 1940 no county had 
a higher rate of deduction than 10 percent 
and in Washington County the rate of deduc- 
tion was 7.3 percent.” 

As for county committeemen getting $17,- 
200 in 1 month in Oregon, as the Byrd figures 
reported, A. R. Coppock, chairman of the 
Umatilla County triple A, can take pencil 
and paper and prove that this is a physical 
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impossibility, since it would require every 
board member in the State to get in more 
than $1 full days in any given month. This 
sum left county committeemen completely 
bewildered—and resentful, because, as a mat- 
ter of fact, most of the committeemen lose 
money when they spend a day at the office 
and get $5—when they could be doing better 
if they were on the farm attending to their 
private matters. 

Chairman Coppock averages about 22 days 
a month, the other members of the county 
committee 4 or 5 days a month—and they 
lose money doing it, but regard it as a pa- 
triotic duty, since Uncle Sam wants the 
triple A for controlled production, and in 
the war definitely is acting with the idea of 
providing a maximum of desired food to help 
combat the Axis nations. 

Yes; it would seem that anyway you look 
at Byrp’s figures, it would appear he is “off 
the beam”—and quite a distance, too 


The Fate of the Philippines 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LANSDALE G. SASSCER 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 22, 1942 


Mr. SASSCER. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing excerpts are from a speech deliv- 
ered by Dr. Diosdado M. Yap, before the 
annual Homemakers’ Day conference 
held at the University of Maryland, Col- 
lege Park, on Wednesday June 17, 1942. 

Dr. Yap, technical adviser of the Fili- 
pino World Federation, Inc., and edi- 
torial writer, the Filipino Reporter, is a 
distinguished Filipino lecturer and pub- 
licist, and is an authority on the Ameri- 
can-Philippine and far eastern affairs. 
I am sure his address will be enlightening 
and interesting to all Members of Con- 
gress. 

The fate of the Philippines will depend 
upon the success of the present war strategy 
now being mapped out by General Mac- 
Arthur in Australia for the ultimate redemp- 
tion of General Wainwright and his gallant 
defenders of Bataan and Corregidor, and for 
the establishment of Philippine independ- 
ence. 

If the United Nations win this war—and I 
have every reason to believe they will—Amer- 
ica will no doubt fulfill its solemn promise to 
grant the independence of the Philippines. 
Once that freedom is granted to the Filipino 
people, it is indispensable that adequate pro- 
vision be made with respect to the economic 
arrangement between the two countries, 
whereby a mutually beneficial trade agree- 
ment may be carried on indefinitely, or until 
such time as the Philippines will be in a 
position to maintain a sound and stable 
economy. Such a negotiation is imperatively 
necessary so as to enable the Pilipinos to re- 
habilitate their economic and commercial 
enterprises which are being disrupted by the 
treacherous Japanese invaders. More than 
ever, American capital will be needed in the 
islands for the reconstruction of the agricul- 
tural, mineral, and industrial activities for, 
even if peace were to be declared today and 
Philippine independence granted on July 4, 
1946, it would be very impractical for an 
infant republic to maintain an independent 
|} existence when such a new nation will have 


j 


| to begin its new life from scratch. 
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If, on the other hand, the Axis should be 
victorious in this conflict, which God forbid, 
the fate of the Philippines will be character- 
ized by one of prolonged enslavement, con- 
tinuous misery, and untold suffering. Japan 
will then be in a position to dictate the af- 
fairs of the country, and Japanese history has 
abundant proofs of her colonial administra- 
tion which is repeatedly characterized by in- 
describable cruelties, inhuman atrocities, and 
above all, for her complete disregard of any 
standard of morality and decency. The Fili- 
pino people, raised, nurtured, and educated 
under the benign tutelage and influence of 
the United States, and whose way of life is 
practically patterned after that of the Amer- 
ican people, will never, can never, and must 
never be happy under the yoke of the 
Japanese administration. 

While there has been no definite informa- 
tion as to the proposed program of the 
Philippine government now sheltered under 
the Dome of the Nation’s Capitol, yet from 
the utterances of President Quezon, one is in- 
escapably apt to conclude that the exile gov- 
ernment is determined to work ceaselessly 
for the realization of the profound dreams of 
the gallant defenders of Bataan and Cor- 
regidor—Philippine Independence. The Fili- 
pino people at home as well as those in this 
country have full faith and confidence in 
the ability and integrity of their leaders. 
President Manuel L. Quezon and Vice Presi- 
dent Sergio Osmena are the two undisputed 
leaders of the Filipino people and have been 
intimately connected with the development 
of self-government and the movement for 
independence. Their long experience in gov- 
ernmental affairs coupled with the unquali- 
fied assurances of President Roosevelt for 
every cooperation, afford every reason to ex- 
pect a successful administration of the Com- 
monwealth Government in exile. 

When this war is finally won by the Allies, 
and Philippine independence then becomes a 
treasured possession of the Filipino péople, 
with the Pacific countries then enjoying the 
blessings of self-determination, the Filipinos 
will undoubtedly play a very important role 
in the economic, political, and international 
affairs of all the countries bordering the Pa- 
cific basin. This is due to the fact that the 
Philippines are so geographically situated as 
to be almost equidistant from most of the 
Pacific countries which are included in the 
Japanese program of so-called greater east 
Asia coprosperity sphere. Then, too, the 
islands have Been commonly designated as 
truly the real melting pot where the way of 
life, the tradition, custom, religion—nay, the 
very culture and civilization itself—of both 
the east and the west meet and mingle freely 
in the Philippines in an atmosphere of com- 
plete harmony. 

The admission of the Philippine Common- 
wealth into the membership of the United 
Nations unmistakably demonstrated the uni- 
versal respect and admiration of the democ- 
racies toward the great and gallant men of 
Bataan and Corregidor. Such a recognition 
serves as a tangible expression of world-wide 
approbation of the islands’ definite place in 
the confluence of free and independent na- 
tions after this war is won. Furthermore, 
such a membership, and I have no doubt 
that President Quezon will be invited to 
become an active member in the Pacific War 
Council, also furnishes an irrevocable guar- 
anty for an honorable fulfillment of the 
solemn promise made by President Roosevelt 
to the Filipino people when he said: “I give 
to the people of the Philippines my solemn 
pledge that their freedom will be redeemed 
and their independence established and pro- 
tected. The entire resources in men and ma- 
terials of the United States stand behind 
that pledge.” 

In the dark days through which the Philip- 
pines have passed, and in the darker days 








| 


| 





that may lie ahead, that pledge of President 
Roosevelt will mean more to the Filipinos 
than anything that Japan could promise. 
To the ultimate triumph of the democracies 
in the war in the Pacific, the Filipinos have 
contributed much. They will contribute to 
the winning of peace. In view of this fact, 
the Filipino people pin their hopes, their 
desires, their ambitions, their aspirations, 
and their very lives upon the ultimate out- 
come of the present war. 





Article in Grove Sun, Grove, Okla., 
June 11, 1942 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. WILL ROGERS 
OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 22, 1942 


Mr. ROGERS of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker. I include the article below, 
which appeared in the Grove Sun, Grove, 
Okla., June 11, 1942, to explain the neces- 
sity of my going to Oklahoma at this 
time. I expect to remain in the State 
until after the primary election, July 14, 
unless it becomes necessary that I return 
to Washington. If it is imperative that 
I return to my duties in Washington, I 
am requesting thut the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives so advise me. 

WASHINGTON’S LOSS IS OKLAHOMA'S GAIN 


Oklahoma is losing an honored Representa- 
tive in Congress as a result of its 1940 census 
slump in population which eliminated the 
post of Congressman at Large but the loss 
of Witt Rocers in Congress will be a gain 
for Oklahoma State government should he 
be successful in his quest for the office cf 
secretary of state. 

That he will be successful is the confident 
prediction of those friends who have prevailed 
upon the dynamic former school teacher to 
become the spearhead of a drive to break up 
the “job swapping” in so-called minor State 
offices which long has irked Oklahoma voters. 

Justifying this confidence, they point out: 

1. WILL RocGerRs has served the people of 
Oklahoma in Congress nearly 10 years, vigor- 
ously, faithfully, and well. 

2. The overwhelming victories he has scored 
at the polls in each reelection attest popular 
approval of his stewardship 

3. This popularity, gained through service, 
stamps him as a man the voters of Oklahoma 
will want to continue in their employ, in a 
position for which he is eminently fitted 

4. The voters welcome this opportunity to 
break up the practice of rotating State cap- 
ital jobs. For this WILL Rocers is a natural 


His name is as familiar to the voters of 
Oklahoma as that of his octogenarian op- 
ponent. 

When WILL Rocers stepped out of school 


work to enter politics in 1932 some of those 
who had not taken the trouble to investigate 


his qualifications remarked that he was able 
to top a field of 25 candidates in the first 
primary only because his name was the same 


as that of Oklahoma's most famous citizen, 
Will Rogers, the cowboy humorist and phi- 


losopher. But by the time the second (run- 
off) primary rolled around this charge had 
been broadcast so thoroughly by his op- 
ponents that there was no just reason why 
every voter in the State should not have 
been accurately informed. Records of the 
State election board disclosed that in the 


| 
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run-off he polled 283,003 votes to his op- 
ponent’s 146,771. 
Certainly by.the time Writ ROGERS came 


up for reelection in 1934 there could have 
been no confusion of ideniity. This time 
he paced a field of 17, getting more than 
30,000 votes more than his nearest opponent 
in the first primary. In the run-off he in- 
creased this lead to 50,000. 

Two years later he ran clear away from 15 
opponents in the first primary, getting 173,- 
793 votes to 27,892, for a famous name candi- 
date who finished second. In the run-off, 


Witt Rocers obtained 301,583 votes to his 
opponent’s 95,217. 

There was no run-off in 1938. This time 
WILL Rocers drew i6 opponents. He beat the 


field, 166,001 to 39.819, for his nearest rival. 

Two years ago William H. Murray was his 
nearest opponent in a field of 17 WILL 
Rocers came out victorious by a margin of 
more than 33,000 

These figures prove that Congressman 
Rocers knows how to obtain votes. He has 
made five State-wide races for Congressman- 
at-large, and won them all hands down. We 
predict that he will be Oklahoma's next sec- 
retary of state. 





The Patriotic Record of Edwin Arthur 
Hall—His Answer to the Smear Bri- 
gade, the Poison Peddlers, and the 
Local Disunity Bund 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 22, 1942 
Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I ivclude the following letter and 
statement: 


To the people of the Thirty-fourth Congre 
sional District 


I hereby submit to you a true account of 
my work in the Seventy-seventh Congre 

After 2*years of deliberate and malicious 
misrepresentation by certain newspapers and 


individuals at home, I know you will welcome 

this accurate picture which itiated 

by the pages of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 
Your Congressman, 


; substar 


EpwWIN A. H 
STATEMENT OF POLICY 

I am for and have been fo! essful 
prosecution of this war 

I devoted all the energy at my comn 
to keep this Nation at peac« war W 
made inevitable In doing this I reflected 
the overwhelming sentiment of my district 

After the diabolical attack on Pearl Harb 
I voted for war against Hitler, Ital} nd 
Japs 

Prior to the time when this Nation was at 
tacked, the President, Wendell 
the rest of our Nation’s leaders, acc 
the public press, advocated measures to ke 
America out of war. My votes upon all 
issues were cast with that 
in my mind 

Before Pearl Harbor I v 
the Congress appropriated for n 
fense and for lend-lease 

Since Pearl Harbor, I have thrown 
whole support behind the 
effort. I have dedicated my ent 
serving at my post in Washingt 


ted for everv doll 
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The Nazis Are Germany 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. STEPHEN M. YOUNG 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 22, 1942 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following editorial from the Cleveland 
Plain Dealer of Friday, June 19, 1942: 


“The memory of man is sometimes short,” 
says Under Secretary of State Sumner Welles 
in an adddress at Baltimore outlining some 
sound policy for the guidance of the United 
Nations in post-war years 

“We can none of us again afford to forget 
the lessons we have learned—that coopera- 
tion to win victory is not enough; that 
there must be even greater cooperation to win 
the peace * * *,” Welles continued. 

The disintegration which set in among the 
victors after the last war permitted a de- 
feated Germany to destroy the peace. Not 
only did Germany play one ex-enemy against 


the 











the other, but the economic squabbles arising 
largely out of the loans among the Allied 
mations hastened the break-up of the com- 
mon front which was born of the war. 

This will not occur again, despite the even 
greater interchange of goods that is being 
carried on an zy the united belligerents. 


The lend-lease plan, first applied to Britain 


and now extended in full to China, Russia, 
and Belgium, has already committed these 
powers, with the United States, to common 
economic action after the war. In the settle- 


ment of lease-lend normal economic processes 
and developments will not be interfered with 
or upset 

Thus the cooperation which this war has 


forced will be extended to the post-war world 
and will form a very substantial framework 
on which economic rehabilitation can be 
hung. There remains, however, the danger 
that in the political, field the Germans, al- 
though defeated, may again strive to create 
confusion so that they can profit. 


It is in regard to Germany that “the mem- 
ory of man is sometimes short’—dangerously 
60. There is a growing tendency in Wash- 
ington, but more so in London, to make a 
distinction between the Nazis and the Ger- 
man people. The purpose is to stir some of 
the German people and abate the fear of 
what will happen when Germany loses the 
war. This is a mistake. We should have 
learned our lesson the last time. Then we 
talked blithely about “no quarrel with the 
German people.” We believed that once the 
Kaiser and his military entourage were swept 
from power Germany would become a ration- 
al, law-abiding, and democratic nation. 

The Kaiser ohorts were destroyed, 
and what h Hitler and the Nazis! 
Neither the Kaiser nor Hitler was imposed on 


nd his ¢ 


ippened? 


the German people. Both were current ex- 
pressions of the German determination, born 
of a long historic tradition, that Germany was 
destined to rule the world 

hat ic due in large part to the fact 
tl Germans w the only European 
seople never to come wholly under the 
influence of ancient Rome and thus gain a 
feeling for Roman law which is the basis of 
all western relatior ps, public and private, 
found phil hic expression in a long line 
of writer entered the field of practical 
politics first through Frederick the Great 
and Bismarck 


Unless the German people are 
military and other means a new and more 
terrible Hitler will arise for the next gen- 
eration to deal with. This, too, few Ameri- 


curbed by 


can people have realized. A week ago the 
Gallup poll showed that only 6 percent of 
Americans blamed the German people for the 
war. Do the other 94 percent realize that 
they are mentally preparing for the next 
war? 

Welles has this thought in mind appar- 
ently when he says, “the final terms of the 
peace should wait until the immediate tasks 
of the transition period after the defeat of 
the Axis Powers have been completed.” 
There is no- responsible group or element 
in Germany with whom a peace could be 
signed. Certainly there are anti-Nazis just 
as there were anti-imperialists in the old 
Germany. But they possess neither the 
necessary power nor the force to sanction 
it. Therefore a period of tutelage is essential 
to prevent a recrudescence of aggression. 





Stop This Waste 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 22, 1942 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, the time has come for the bureau- 
crats in Washington to supply some 
“horse sense” methods in the conduct of 
their departments. If they do not, the 
people of this country will perform an 
operation on them—and Congress, too. 
There have been more foolish orders, and 





still more foolish orders, issued in the | 


past 6 months than this Government has 
seen in a century. Always some order 
or regulation that drives a segment of 
our people to desperation. Our mails are 
clogged with letters from housewives, 
businessmen, proiessional men, mer- 
chants—and, yes, the humble shop man, 
wanting to know the “why” of this or 
that order. If these bureaucrats think 
this war can be won without the devel- 
opment of a healthy morale at home, 
they are sadly mistaken. The American 
people can and will submit to any order 
based on sound reasoning, but to date 
there has been an entire lack of that 
commodity evidenced by the Office of 
Price Administration or the Department 
of Agriculture. 

Let us get down to cases. First, the 
sugar-rationing order. Is it necessary? 
Nothing to date has convinced the public 
that it is. There are reports that sugar 
warehouses are bursting with sugar, and 
yet every day we are told in letters by 
our constituents that perfectly good food 
is rotting away because thrifty house- 
wives cannot get sugar nor the necessary 
supplies to preserve this food. Yet we 
have a slogan “Food will win the war.” 
Under existing governmental orders that 
slogan is a mockery. 

Here is an excerpt from typical letters 
I am receiving from housewives. Mrs. 
Peter Retzloff, from Juda, Wis., writes: 

The women in our neighborhood, as well 
as myself, are very much disturbed about the 
sugar problem. Here it is: We are urged and 
expected to can fruit and vegetables to pre- 
serve it. Well, we always have done that. I 
always can hundreds of quarts of fruit and 
vegetables for my family 
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couldn’t afford to buy it in stores, and I am 
glad to do that if we could get sugar. We 
love strawberry jam, but this year we'll have 
to do without, all because we can’t get the 
sugar. In case you don’t know it in Wash- 
ington, it’s impossible to make jams and 
jellies without sugar; so what happens? The 
strawberries are going to waste, as well as the 
rhubarb. We like rhubarb, but it is going to 
waste in the garden. Did you ever eat rhu- 
barb without sugar? 


Now, this is a pretty sour note, but 
expresses clearly the attitude of the peo- 
ple in my district toward some of these 
crazy orders. 

In Walworth County, which is in my 
district, Mr. Speaker, word went out that 
those desiring to receive their sugar al- 
lotments for canning had to go to the 
county seat at Elkhorn on a certain day 
and sign up. That meant that many 
pecple would have to drive miles to get 
there, all of which called for time, gaso- 
line and oil, and rubber. Neighbors 
pooled their cars in order to conserve on 
gas, oil, and rubber—who says they are 
complacent?—and they went on to the 
county seat. And what happened? Well, 
some of them were told to come back 
again because the two clerks were too 
busy. The Whitewater Register, the 
newspaper that reported this instance, 
makes this significant observation: 

Two clerks to care for the sugar needs of all 


home canners in Walworth County. It was 
ridiculous. 


Every day from Government propa- 
ganda sources the people are urged to 
conserve all food supplies so that there 
will be sufficient food for all in this coun- 
try plus a sufficiency for all the United 
Nations under the lend-lease program; 
farmers are directed to produce more 
fruits and berries and vegetables than 
ever before in an effort to insure a mili- 
tary victory. Yet before our very eyes we 
see the efforts of our farmers nullified by 
unreasonable orders of O. P. A. in this 
matter of restrictions on the use of sugar. 
Thousands of tons of berries, fruits, and 
vegetables have already been lost. And 
this is a loss to all of the United Nations, 

I have a report to the effect that the 
1942 strawberry crops in Arkansas and 
Tennessee were a total loss to the growers. 
The early berry crops of the Midcentral 
States are threatened, as are the peach 
crops of Georgia, the Carolinas, Arkansas, 
Illinois, Michigan, Colorado, and Califor- 
nia, and the grape crops of New York, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Michigan. A 
large portion of the prune and plum crops 
grown in California, Oregon, Washington, 
and Idaho are likewise threatened. With 
the summer season near its height, it is 
impossible to measure the loss that is 
bound to result from sugar rationing. 

Consider the state of another important 
food item as a result of an unreasonable 
order—that of sauerkraut. This is a food 
that graces the table of millions of men 


| engaged in war work, but the War Produc- 


| 


tion Board has made no provision for the 
kraut canners to harvest and pack the 
1942 crop. The Board in its wisdom (?) 
has decreed that the sauerkraut industry 
is not even entitled to a secondary classi- 
fication with such foods as carrots, apples, 
beets, pumpkin, rhubarb, and apple sauce, 


of nine. We | because the Board contends that it should 
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be packed in wood packages. The pack- 
ing of kraut in wood containers was all 
right when father was a boy, but not to- 
day. For the past 10 years the kraut that 
has been packed in wood containers has 
averaged about 450 tons per year as com- 
pared to 8,000 tons that has gone into 
canned goods. These figures should con- 
vince th2 bureaucrats, but they do not. 

Conservation Order M-81 should be 
modified to give sauerkraut a secondary 
rating, otherwise it stands as a rank dis- 
crimination against the farmer, the 
packers, and the consuming public. If it 
is not modified there will be an almost 
complete loss of the 1942 crop. Sauer- 
kraut is a food that must stay on the 
market, for it is reasonably priced and 
rates extremely high with other canned 
food products as a nutritious, essential, 
and healthful food. Let us have some 
common sense applied to this matter, too, 
and stop the threatened waste of a very 
valuable food product. 

For some time now the Department of 
Agriculture has been bombarding the 
farmers of this country with the slogan: 
“Focd will win the war.” And the farm- 
ers, especially those engaged in the dairy 
business, went to work on that theory. 
The result has been that millions of 
pounds of butter and cheese have been 
produced beyond normal demands. Yet 
today where does the poor farmer find 
himself? Butter and cheese are a drug 
on the market, particularly cheese, and 
millions of pounds of No. 2 cheese cannot 
be sold. The farmers who sold their milk 
to the cheese factories are desperate and 
going broke. Milk is being dumped and 
cheese is deteriorating in the factories. 
This is a food waste if the Department of 
Agriculture does not know it, and it is the 
Department’s job to find a solution to the 
problem. This food that is going to 
waste will not help win the war. And it 
is no excuse for them to say: “Well, we 
are sorry, but the British will only take 
No. 1 cheese under our lend-lease pro- 
gram.” There must be markets some- 
where that would be happy to take this 
No. 2 cheese, yes, even somewhere in the 
British Empire, where soldiers, sailors, 
and civilians would eat it. We are pay- 
ing fancy salaries in these departments 
to men who must find the answers. 

To date their efforts have been nil. In 
response to Government insistence, 
cheese factories were asked to help meet 
the requirements of lend-lease, and they 
did, but today this cheese, or most of it, 
is still on the cheesemakers’ shelves. The 
Agriculture Department says: “We are 
Sorry.” Surely the Department had a 
program to dispose of this valuable 
food—or did not it? ‘The sad, sad story 
about the cheese situation is that the 
checks due farmers for this cheese are 
going, going, goinz; hungry and starving 
people want this food but cannot get it. 
And finally, if this food is not disposed of 
within a reasonable time it will be a total 
loss to the war effort and a testimonial 
to inefficient bureaucracy. When will 
this waste cease? The people of our 


country insist upon an answer—now. 

It appears, for the time being at least, 
that we are at the mercy of the bureau- 
crats 
orders. 


and their senseless. restrictive 
The public-is-damned-lucky-if- 











it-gets-anything attitude is in the 
saddle, but the time has come to call a 
halt. The time is here, now, for the Con- 
gress to protect the people of this country 
against the tyranny of bureaucracy by 
the institution of an immediate investi- 
gation of all restrictive orders issued to 
date, so that all the facts may be revealed 
to our people. This argument goes as 
well to the orders issued affecting the 
sale of gasoline, rubber, and other neces- 
sities. But let us stop this waste of our 
much-needed food supply—now. 





This Is a War of Peoples Fighting To Be 


Free 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 22, 1942 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
leave to extend my remarks by including 
an address given by Justice William O. 
Douglas of the United States Supreme 
Court before the Oregon State Grange, 
at NV ilwaukie, Oreg., June 17, 1942, and 
privted in the Oregon Journal of June 18. 
The address is as follows: 


When the men and women who crossed the 
plains in covered wagons jolted over the high 
shoulder of Mount Hood they looked down 
into the forests and meadows of Clackamas 
County. And as they looked they saw, as we 
now see, the brightness of this land. They 
knew that the big tasks for their generation 
lay ahead of them, that the toil and hard- 
ships of the plains and mountains were but 
forerunners of more stupendous tasks in 
building a civilization out of a wilderness. 

Today we not only admire their work, we 
also are inspired by their efforts. Today we, 
too, are called upon to be pioneers—pioneers 
of a new route to freedom. Today we fight 
against a despotism and a tyranny which 
would destroy that great freedom which the 
pioneers of this Nation toiled and fought to 
establish 


PIONEERS IN GOVERNMENT 


The early pioneers who penetrated this 
land were not only pioneers of the soil and 
woodland, they were also pioneers in the 
field of government. They believed in a gov- 
ernment of laws. They had the Christian 
spirit. They believed in the principles of 
equality, fraternity, and fair play. They be- 
lieved in equality of oppcrtunity. They be- 
lieved in the brotherhood of men and the 
dignity of the individual. They believed in 
a society which afforded the little fellow not 
only ample space at the bottom, but a chance 
to work his way to the top. The top of so- 
ciety which they conceived was reserved, not 
for a select few but for many men and wom- 
en of many talents. They had abiding con- 
fidence in the common man. And they be- 
lieved with Thomas Jefferson that nothing 
was unchangeabie but “the inherent and 
inalienable rights Of man.” 

Those principles governed their every action 
as they created great commonwealths out of 
a wilderness, Those principles guide us, their 
descendants, who now stand ready to make 
any sacrifice to preserve the society and the 
form of government which they constructed 

ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE PEOPLE 

The efforts which built this great empire 

of the Far West were the united efforts of 
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family and community groups. The achieve- 
ments were the achievements of all of the 
people. That, too, is the pattern of today’s 
fight for freedom. In this war of wars all 
men, women, and children have enlisted. 
Behind all the front lines are men and women 
with hoes and plows and tractors—men and 
women on production lines—men and women 
in civilian defense—men and women who 
expose their lives and their loved ones to the 
enemy's assault, and who do not falter or 
despair. The farmers of China, cultivating 
narrow terraces in hundreds of remote can- 
yons—the artisans of China making ammuni- 
tion by hand in dozens of dark caves—stand 
behind the armies which have resisted the 
Japanese for 5 weary years. The same is true 
in Russia, in England, and in Australia. The 
same is true here. This is indeed the peo- 
ple’s war—the war of peoples fighting to be 
free. 

It took a whole heroic nation to turn back 
the Nazi hordes before Moscow. In China it 
took an entire heroic race to lift onto its 
back whole factories, carry them as far as itis 
from the Mississippi to the Willamette River, 
and reassemble them. In London it took a 
whole people to thwart the dark and devastat- 
ing plans of the enemy bombers. As for us, 
it will take a whole people with fortitude to 
resist and courage to carry on, if the demo- 
cratic ideal is to win through this battle and 
the years to follow. 


A WAR FOR SURVIVAL 

I have often thought that seldom, if ever 
have the common people of the world felt 
closer together than they do today. That is 
perhaps due in part to the fact that this war 
for survival is brought sharply home to the 
ordinary man. He it is who fights, and it is 
he whose home and family feel the ravages 
and desolation which war imposes. And such 
a war as this reduces all humanity to a com- 
mon level—like people on a ship assailed by 
violent storms. That has made the intensity 
of the suffering in London, in Chungking, in 
Moscow felt throughout the world. But the 
reason strikes even deeper, I believe 

Through the years this Nation has made 
tremendous progress toward the creation of 
a way of life in fulfillment of the ideals of 
free men. The pull of the future has always 
been met by the drag of the past. But 
future has been winning, because the future 
is in our souls. It was in the spirit of our 
ancestors—the ancestors of ordinary Ameri- 
cans, it is in ours, and it will be in our chil- 
dren’s. As a result, this generation certainly 
has had an increasing awareness of the re- 
sponsibilities of man to man and the goals 
toward which humanity is striving. We 
know that man need not wallow in misery 
poverty, and slavery; we know that he can be 
free and secure 


the 





FREEDOM IS NOT SECURE 


Because he has not only dreamed of that 


life but has also seen its advance, the farmer, 
the businessman, the mill worker, the miner, 
the clerk, the longshoreman feels instinctive- 


ly what this war is about. He knows that it 


involves his own freedom and the freedom of 
those dear to him—freedom to worship God 
as one chooses, freedom of speech and of 
press, freedom to assemble in groups like this, 
the right to vote in free elections, the four 
freedoms of which the President spoke. He 
knows that freedom is not negative He 
knows that it is the stuff of which security 
and creativeness, tolerance, and happiness 
are made. The cries of those tortured at the 
hands of the Japanese, the songs on the 
defiant lips of those drawn by lot to meet 
the Nazi executioner stir his blocd. They 
bring sharply home to him the deep sig- 


nificance of the brotherhood of man 
They make him realize that freemen eve! 


ry- 


where serve under one standard—the banner 
of freedom. He knows that the common 
folks of other lands have purchased precious 


time for him. He knows that they truly are 
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fighting and have been fighting his battles. 
He knows that but for the fortitude and 
gallantry of their stand the full fury of 
the Nazi and Jap attacks would now be 
launched on these coasts. He knows that 
the little folks of many lands are fighting 
to be free of the same yoke of slavery, so 
that they, too, may receive the blessings and 
rewards of work and life. 


A COMMON ENTERPRISE 

The struggle for freedom and for a better 
life has thus become world-wide. Its spirit 
has swept the peoples of the United Nations. 
It is full notice that the winter of man’s 
struggle for freedom and security has passed 
and that the spring of hope and achieve- 
ment is here. It has created an indomitable 
will to win and the fortitude to carry through. 
It has created world-wide solidarity. People 
of widely separated lands and of differing 
ideals have joined hands to make sure that 
the world’s raw materials will be employed 
not to destroy but to create; that the fruits 
of civilization will be used to free men, not 
to enslave them; that the resources of the 
world will be employed for the benefit of 
the peopie, not for the benefit of some over- 
lord—economic or military. That is the deep 
significance of the partnership of our com- 
mon enterprise which our Commander in 
Chief has announced 

That spirit will not only assure the ulti- 
mate victory for freemen; it will also sup- 
ply the pxttern for a new cooperative era on 
a world basis when the present struggle ends. 
The lessons which ti-e last few decades have 
aught re that the problems of freedom do 
not stop at national boundaries; that tyranny 
and freedom cannot exist side by side in a 
world where the width of the oceans has been 
reduced to a few hours’ travel. The history 
of those times makes clear that organization 
and planr ng for peace must have as broad 
a base and as comprehensive a scope as the 
tactics and strategy of war in the hands of 
master aggressors. The era of peace must be 
conceived in terms of a cooperative under- 


taking rather than an imperialistic one— 
whether that imperialism be military or eco- 
nomic. It must eradicate the disease of ag- 


gression by going to the root of the infection. 
We must somehow find in the more relaxing 
Gays of the future peace that degree of ful- 
some cooperative action which is so readily 
achieved in war. We must make certain that 
the cooperative pattern of today carries over 
into the tomorrows. 
WAR IS FIRST BUSINESS 

The war effort is, of course, the first and 
only business of today. Everything else 
comes second. But our very struggles and 
achievements in this war help to form a pic- 
ture of the future. From this crucible, if we 
are wise, we will emerge a stronger and a 
better nation. If we never knew before, we 
now know the magnificent strength that is 
within us. We have come to realize that 
many of our resources were untapped, our 
minerals undeveloped, our rivers unharnessed, 
many of our factories not built, and the brairs 
and brawn of many not put to work. This 
generation has been made vividly aware that 
ours is a young naticn, a youthful people, 
and that our life lies ahead of us, not behind. 
Like a slumbering giant, we have 
awakened. And our awakening means death 
al disaster for our enemies who are the 
enemies of mankind. Now we know our 
power. We know that in a few brief months 
we can create hundreds of new plants and 
remake thousands of oid ones; that we can 
put to work men and machines which have 
ain idle; that we can unite our people in a 
great common endeavor; and that we can 
join with other great nations, with mutual 
help and benefit. These are lessons which 
this war has taught us; and when peace 
comes, let none say that these things can- 
not be done. What men can do to defend 
freedom, they can also do to make freedom 
live. 


great 






NO PLACE FOR PRIVILEGE 


As we look about us we can be proud of the 
new partnership which the present war effort 
has forged for us. It is a partnership which 
leaves no place for special privilege. In plant 
after plant, factory after factory, the hum 
and throb of machinery carries not only the 
story of increasing production; it also carries 
the message that a great cooperative achieve- 
ment is taking place. That pooling of energies 
is on a nationai scale. It has taken place in 
all walks of life. It has given us the solidarity 
which those peoples of other nations had 
who turned back the enemy hordes before 
Moscow and Changsha and who withstood 
the gruelling tests in London. A common 
ideal has produced unison in effort at home 
as it did on Bataan Peninsula. A common 
endeavor has given us a physical and spiritual 
strength which no decree could force and 
which no amount of wealth could purchase. 
It will prove anew that galley slaves working 
uncer the lash of some overiord are no match 
for free men working for the right to remain 
free, working for the right to stand before 
God and man with dignity and humility— 
unafraid. 

That tradition of equality and cooperation 
is the tradition handed down to us by the 
pioneers. Those of us who have this great 
Pacific Northwest in our blood and bones take 
a special pride in that tradition. Our feeling 
in part is due to the fact that the imprint of 
the character and work of the pioneers is 
still fresh in these valleys and mountains. 
It is also due to the fact that this great sec- 
tion has ahead of it a large portion of its 
pioneering days. 

Few regions have been endowed more gen- 
erously by the Almighty than this one. Of 
its rich and varied resources the Columbia 
River has figured most significantly in the 
history of our country and holds one of the 
brightest prospects for the future. 


MISSION OF LEWIS AND CLARK 


Long ago Thomas Jefferson sent Lewis and 
Clark westward to explore it. When they 
finally reached it, after a year and a half in 
the wilderness, they had practically completed 
the most important exploration ever under- 
taken by this Nation. And Jefferson, read- 
ing their reports, told his countrymen that 
he visioned “a great, free, and independent 
empire on the Columbia River.” 

In the days of the early pioneers the Co- 
lumbia River was a route through the moun- 
tains. When the line of rail was thrust 
across the Continental Divide, its canyons 
and gorges provided a water-level route for 
tons of freight and thousands of passengers. 
Our Government expanded and the Bureau of 
Reclamation was formed. Water from the 
Columbia’s reaches flowed onto arid acres and 
made possible vast fields of alfalfa and sugar 
beets, and far-flung orchards. 

Today the Columbia River is a new phase. 
A landmark for the first explorers, a high- 
way for navigation and travel, the headgate 
for irrigation—and now a source of hydro- 
electric power. Through its dams and 
through the dams on other streams the em- 
pire which Jefferson visioned is in the process 
of creation. As I speak to you tonight, water 
power generated at these projects is making 
possible much of the materials which are 
filling our skies with military airplanes. On 
the airplane production of the United States 
may rest the future of civilization as we know 
it. Millions of enslaved men and women— 
families torn asunder by the Nazis in Eu- 
rope, Chinese racked and tortured by the 
tyrants in Asia—look to the skies for salva- 
tion. The great American air force repre- 
sents the hopes of millions for deliverance. 
If Thomas Jefferson's ideals are to survive in 
the world, it must be through a final victory 
over the Axis. So in more than one way it is 


fitting and significant that the river which 
he wanted annexed to the United States 
should play so large a role in the present con- 
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struction of weapons for the preservation of 
human freedom and dignity. 

These achievements will prove once more 
the strength of freemen. They will prove 
anew that the genius of America is to be 
found not only in mastery of the machine 
but also in comradeship and cooperation 
in a cause which champions fair play. de- 
cency, equality, fraternity, and freedom. 
They will vindicate the faith of the pioneers 
in those principles. They will redeem the 
pledge of Lincoln that government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people will 
not perish from the earth. 


POWER OF THE COLUMBIA 


Yes, the Columbia River is today an in- 
strumentality of war for the preservation of 
freedom. It turns the wheels of dozens 
upon dozens of factories. Ships, engines, 
aluminum, tanks, aircraft parts, chemicals, 
alloys, light metals are among its products. 
It is a vital part of the war program. The 
annual dollar value of its products runs into 
the hundreds of millions. In the future, 
when the war ends, freemen will write the 
peace, and liberty will be restored to the 
earth's inhabitants. When that comes to 
pass the Columbia River will be an instru- 
mentality of peace and a true agency of the 
new freedom. Power now used for military 
purposes will light farms and homes, turn 
the wheels of factories that make tractors, 
washing machines, radios, and countless 
other items of comfort and utility. It will 
fertilize 1,200,000 acres of desert land in 
the Columbia Basin, and provide support for 
300,000 persons on farms and in cities and 
towns which will follow the trail of irriga- 
tion. It will permit the building of a broad, 
diversified industrial area. It will bring 
power and minerals together and make pos- 
sible the tapping of the uncounted riches 
of these mountains. It will put men to work 
and keep them at work. It will help the 
common man cf this and of future genera- 
tions to find a 1¢2i stake in his country. It 
will lift the burdens from the backs of men. 
It will be a true servant of the people. 

The opportunity to build such an empire 
around the Columbia River is typical of the 
high stakes which freemen have in this war 
for survival. The power which it generates, 
the navigation and reclamation potentialities 
of its deep swells and far-flung reaches, the 
scenic grandeur which it magnifies—these 
are a rich treasure trove of natural resources 
which we hold in trust for all the people. 
They are part of the great public domain 
which gives strength in time of war and new 
horizons and opportunities for the common 
man in days of peace. 


OFFERS TO BE AVOIDED 


There have been through the ages, and 
there probably will always be, those who will 
make tempting offers of security in exchange 
for liberty or who will tender a mess of pot- 
tage for a people’s birthright. We cannot 
hope that we will avoid the blandishments 
of those who will offer us temporary and 
fleeting gain in return for our economic and 
spiritual freedom. The deep desire for se- 
curity from fear and force and want will 
always require that democracy be a positive, 
dynamic force. It will be the task of this 
generation to see that it remains just that. 
That will be a challenge to keep alive a faith 
in truth and freedom and life; a faith in the 
fair application of the principles of oppor- 
tunity, equality, and fraternity; a faith that 
each has a stake in civilization which is worth 
any sacrifice. Such a faith requires physical 
as well as spiritual sustenance. When men 
are starved they turn as readily to false gods as 
when they are ignorant. The conditions which 
nourish such a faith will pay large dividends. 
For such a faith will always prevail over any 
combination of the forces of nihilism. 

If we remember when victory comes that 
Wwe cannot return to the narrow pursuit of 
pleasure and leave our neighbors’ problems 
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to wishful thinking, the rewards of this strug- 
gle will be high for humanity. If we remem- 
ber the crossroads to which the forces of 
tyranny, corruption, and cynicism have 
brought civilization, we will never allow the 
conditions which bred them to flourish again. 
If we remember the spirit which today stirs 
the souls of men throughout the world, we 
will never lose faith in people. If we remem- 
ber the strength of cooperation in a part- 
nership endeavor, we will never permit a 
return to the jungle philosophy of everyone 
for himself. If we remember the stakes for 
which the common man is fighting and 
struggling in this people’s war, we will never 
let the conditions of economic or military 
imperialism arise to crush him again. If we 
remember the human values at stake in this 
world contest, we will always place men and 
the inalienable rights of men first. 

We will go on to new achievements in 
war and peace. And those achievements will 
be of as high an order as our own Declaration 
of Independence. They will be built upon 
democratic foundations. They will express 
the deep yearnings in the hearts of men for 
a work-a-day world which reflects the ideals 
of the Christian faith. They will be a monu- 
ment to the faith of man in man and in 
the principles of freedom. They will re- 
affirm Jefferson’s faith in democracy and the 
common man. They will prove that the 
democratic ideal is dynamic in war and in 
peace and that our own free institutions are 
the noblest works of men. 





Tyranny and Chaos in Puerto Rico—the 
War Board Also Requests the Removal 
of Governor Tugwell 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BOLIVAR PAGAN 


RESIDENT COMMISSIONER FROM PUERTO RICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 22, 1942 


Mr. PAGAN. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted by unanimous consent of the 
House, I offer copy of an editorial re- 
cently published in El] Mundo, independ- 
ent daily and leading newspaper of 
Puerto Rico. This editorial deals about 
a resolution of the War Board of the 
Federal Department of Agriculture, made 
up of the heads of the various Federal 
agricultural dependencies functioning in 
the island, also requesting the removal of 
Governor Tugwell. The editorial further 
comments the overwhelming opposition 
in Puerto Rico against Governor Tug- 
well, and the urgent demand for his 
removal. 

IS ANYTHING MORE NEEDED? 

Martial law is to be preferred to the ad- 
ministration of Governor Tugwell. These 
words are not an individual, personal opin- 
ion or acknowledgment. They are not the 
declaration of a politician or of any particu- 
lar political party. They do not issue from 
sectarian or partisan organizations, nor do 
they represent any factional interests. 

They are the assertion of an agency so im- 
portant as the War Board of the Federal 
Department of Agriculture, made up of the 
heads of the various Federal agricultural 
dependencies now functioning in Puerto Rico. 

The War Board's declaration is not one of 
personal hostility. On the contrary, it ex- 
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viction that Mr. Tugwell does not measure 
up to the governorship and should not be 
permitted to continue to hold that post. 

It is no mere caprice that moves the War 
Board to such a defiant attitude. The Board 
takes its stand, urged by the need of pre- 
venting a total collapse of the Federal agri- 
cultural program, obstructed and imperiled 
in a manner most rash and impulsive, not to 
say with temerity, by Governor Tugwell. 

The systematic interference by the Gov- 
ernor in the work being developed in our 
island by the Federal agricultural agencies; 
Mr. Tugwell’s arrogance and presumption in 
attempting to impose his ideas, his methods 
and his disjointed ways of doing things upon 
the Federal dependencies, thus jeopardizing 
their respective plans and programs; the ef- 
forts made to subject all such agencies to his 
personal mandate, under pretext of a coor- 
dination which manifests itself solely in Mr. 
Tugwell’s officiousness and desires to inter- 
fere in matters with which he is unac- 
quainted and unlearned, all of this is re- 
sponsible for the uncommon utterance of 
the War Board, expressing that it would be 
preferable “to live under martial law rather 
than in the circumstances under which we 
are now obliged to work, for only in such a 
way would be able to carry out and develop 
the agricultural program forced upon us by 
the present war situation.” 

The circumstances to which the Board re- 
fers are so intolerable that the group feels no 
hesitancy in proclaiming Governor Tugwell 
as “non grato,” urging the appointment of 
“a better Governor; one capable of under- 
standing our problems and conscious of the 
work in which we are now engaged.” 

The Chamber of Commerce of Puerto Rico 
recently made itself heard, too, requesting 
the immediate removal of Governor Tugwell 
in order to stop him from bringing ruin and 
havoc upon Puerto Rico, through his absurd 
and insane policies of government. 

A week ago, it was the farmers of Puerto 
Rico who, in general convention assembled, 
with representatives from all parts of the 
island present, demanded the dismissal of 
Governor Tugwell, so as to save the island 
from the chaos toward which it was headed 
as a result of the administration under 
America’s No. 1 experimenter. Out of 504 
delegetes attending the convention, 7 only 
dissented from the resolution that stamped 
Mr. Tugwell as non grata. 

Puerto Rican public opinion thus demands 
the removal of Rexford G. Tugwell from 
the governorship, before it is too late to 
present the disaster threatening the island 
because of the wild and haphazard actions 
of the present executive. 

Men of all tendencies and inclinations, 
who move and mold Puerto Rican opinion, 
were in attendance at the convention of the 
farmers. In the resolution adopted, brand- 
ing Tugwell as a danger for Puerto Rico, 
there was but one will, one wish, one feeling 
alone seemed to be dominant, to save Puerto 
Rico from the ruin toward which it was 
being impelled by Governor Tugwell. 

Among the executive board of the Chamber 
of Commerce of Puerto Rico are men of dif- 
ferent trends of thought and varied views 
and beliefs, yet the resolution demanding 
the immediate removal of Governor Tugwell 
was approved unanimously. 

The War Board of the Federal Department 
of Agriculture is composed of the chiefs of 
all the Federal agricultural agencies engaged 
in the rehabilitation of Puerto Rico. The 
men in charge of such dependencies are not 
only members all of the National Democratic 
Party, but they are faithful followers of 
President Roosevelt's administration and 
fervent supporters of the New Deal. Because 
they are so and thus feel and believe, is pre- 
cisely the reason why they were chosen to 
extend to Puerto Rico the work of recovery 


plicitly affirms the absolute and definite con- | and relief carried out by Franklin D, Roose- 
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velt in the United States. These men that 
make up the War Board are New Dealers, 
liberals, and Democrats. Governor Tugwell 
cannot very well denounce them, because by 
so doing he would be challenging the system 
and all of the good-will measures and char- 
acteristics molded into and prevailing in the 
administration of President Roosevelt. And 
those very same men, alien to political-party 
struggles in Puerto Rico, men of liberal and 
advanced ideas and ideologies, all join in 
proclaiming that a government under martial 
law is preferable to one under the rule of 
Rexford G. Tugwell. 

The men who represent President Roose- 
velt’s New Deal in Puerto Rico know full 
well that the island would do its utmost to 
prevent any occurrence that might bring 
about a proclamation of martial law. Know- 
ing this, understanding and fully aware of 
the sacrifices entailed and caused by a state 
of martial law, they unequivocally express a 
preference for such a status rather than for 
the rule of Tugwell, in order to best describe 
most graphically and in a cutting and pierc- 
ing manner, how far badly, how horribly bad, 
is the present pseudo government of Rexford 
G. Tugwell. Not so very long ago, we took 
up our editorial cudgels against Tugwell’s 
vicious threat of martial law; unhesitantly 
we repudiated also the attempt Once made in 
Congress to unnecessarily bring us to the 
possibility of a state of martial law, so that 
we are in a position to fully understand the 
meaning and scope of the words employed 
by the members of the War Board 

The farmers of Puerto Rico, the business- 
men of Puerto Rico, representatives of trade 
and industry, the War Board, composed of 
President Roosevelt’s own agents—all of them 
united in demanding the removal of Rexford 
G. Tugwell. Does the administration in 
Washington need anything more to show the 
exigency of saving Puerto Rico from the 
chaotic rule of Rexford G. Tugwell? 





Coming Issues Cast Their Shadows 
Before Them 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 22, 1942 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, the edi- 
torial, A Dynamic Congress, taken 
from the Sunday issue of the Washington 
Post, June 21, 1942, based upon the timely 


speech of Senator O’MaHoNEy, What’s 
Wrong With Congress? recalls to my 
mind a speech I made 4 years ago on the 
subject Do We Want Men or Mice in 


Congress? 
of un-American subversive groups, 


In view of the present effort 
such 


destroy representative government in the 
United States by undermining the faith 
of the American people in ihe Congress, I 
wish to insert in the CoNGRESSIONAL 
Recorp for the consideration of my col- 
leagues a news story covering a speech I 
made 4 years ago, along with a copy of 


| the editorial, A Dynamic Congress. I 
| consider the issue raised in both the news 
| story of 4 years ago and again in the 


editorial in yesterday’s Washington Post 
| as one of the chief issues in the coming 
| fall election. It is an issue that cuis 
| across party lines and is about as vital to 
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the future of America as winning the 

war: 

[From La Salle Post-Tribune of August 27, 
1938 | 

Taking as his theme Do We Need Men or 
Mice In Washington, Representative N. M. 
Mason Gelivered a stirring address at the 
Republican rally held Thursday night at 
Starved Rock State Park. He scored cen- 
tralizatiou of power at Washington, saying 
in part 

“Two years ago I went up and down the 
district declaring that the main issue in that 
campaign was ‘Centralization of control in 
Washington.’ I talked about the danger of 
one-man government. Many of the people 
who heard me thought I didn’t know what 
I was talking about. They said I was trying 
to frighten them by setting up a bogeyman. 
They said. ‘It can’t happen here.’ 

“Well, 2 years have gone by and now we 
can | at the record, as Al Smith says. 
What s happened during the last 2 years 
in Washington? 

“The first thing the Seventy-fifth Congress 
faced was a demand from administration 
leaders for an extension of the emergency 
powers granted the President in 1933, emer- 
gency powers that were supposed to be only 
temporary and that were about to be termi- 
nated. What were some of these emergency 
powers? 


‘Power over the coinage of money. 
“Power to determine the value of money. 
“Power over the $2,000,000.000 gold stabili- 

zation fund 

wer to issue $3,000,000 000 of greenbacks. 
powers that rightfully belong in the 

of the Congress 

on of the emergency power granted 

ive to make trade agreements was 

nded and given; another power 
fully belongs to Congress 

in February 193”, the second month 

he President threw two bomb- 

he legislative hoppers in the form 

was the court-pack- 

and the other was the Govern- 

ation program, either one of 

d been passed would have placed 
t of the President, 

wer over the various 
vernment, power over the 


essages; one 


he story of those two 

on; how the country be- 
nd aroused; he protests 
neasures flooded Washingtor 
great debate that went on in 

ix the court-packing pro- 
st debate since the Webster- 

r States’ right a debate 
ljown in hstory as ranking in 
d eloquence with the Webster- 
And what a sigh of relief 
the Nation when the court- 
was shelved, largely through 
riotic statesmen, most of 
Demeccrats whose 

bed high upon the honor 
mocrats who are now 


the 2 weeks’ battle in the 
vernment reorganization 
those 2 weeks was 
bitterness dis- 

n soon. The bill 

littee, which means 
shelved However, 


tice that 


and the reorgani- 
any letters from 
vledging that I 

I gave dur- 

10r of most 

"ve you then 


I voted for 








Roosevelt then. My eyes have been opened 
since. For God's sake hold the lines; don’t 
let a dictatorship be set up here.’ We are 
to face this issue again next January. The 
President has so stated. You people must 
decide what kind of men you want to have 
in Washington to represent you next January. 

“The President has just returned from a 
combined purging-fishing trip. On that trip 
he went across the country saying to voters, in 
effect, ‘Defeat all Congressmen that are inde- 
pendent, that insist upon using their own 
judgment, that opposed my two pet meas- 
ures.’ He also said, ‘Elect only those men to 
Congress that will blindly support my pro- 
gram, that will be yes-men.’ As a result of 
the President's demands, of his insistence 
upon a purge, I claim that the chief issue in 
this fall’s campaign is, ‘Do you want men or 
mice in Congress?’ Do we want yes-men or 
yes-but-men? Do we want another rubber 
stamp Congress? 

“This issue, men or mice, is an issue that 
cuts across party lines, it is bigger than 
party, it affects Democrats as well as Republi- 
cans. It is an issue that will test the voter’s 
loyalty to our American form of government 
rather than his loyalty to party. Do we want 
to elect men that will go along with the 
President in his court-packing program and 
in his dictatorship-reorganization program? 
This is the issue, friends. Make no mistake 
about that. Of course, we have many sub- 
ordinate issues, the method of handling relief, 
how to put men back to work at decent 
wages, these reciprocal trade agreements that 
give our American markets to foreign work- 
men and foreign farmers. ButI insist the all 
embracing issue is, ‘Do you want men or mice 
in Congress?’ ” 


[From the Washington Post of June 22, 1942] 
A DYNAMIC CONGRESS 


In a very thoughtful address entitled, 
“What's Wrong With Congress?” Senator 
O’MAHONEY last week drew a distinction be- 
tween critics who are honestly emphasizing 
what they believe to be shortcomings of our 
National Legislature and the “collectivists” 
who are seeking to destroy it. He is not 
much concerned by the chronic “griping” of 
citizens whose political faith is firmly rooted 
in democracy. But he is deeply concerned 
about the attacks which veil “an assault 
upon representative government itself.” The 
disease of economic and political centralism 
afflicts the whole world, he says, and is tend- 
ing to destroy government by the people here 
as it has done abroad 

We should be the more alert to this dan- 
ger because vast powers must necessarily be 
lodged in executive hands for the efficient 
conduct of the war. Total war demands 
single-mindedness and complete unity of ac- 
tion. It might be very easy to shift from 
such centralized wartime direction to peace- 
time regimentation. For that reason alone 
we need a strong and vigilant Congress al- 
ways capable of refiecting the will of the 
people. It is difficult to believe that there is 
any widespread demand for a Congress that 
would be “a weak and timid appendix to 
bureaucracy.” 

Much of the criticism recently directed at 
Congress has been based on the belief that 
it has become “a weak and timid appendix.” 
O'MAHONEY has put up a strong 
defense against that interpretation of the 
wartime record of Congress He properly 
points out that it was Representative Waps- 
WORTH and former Senator Burke who first 
urged adoption of the selective service law 
long before the President took the initiative. 
Months before the war broke out in Europe 
Senator ELBert D. THomas brought out a re- 
port urging the accumulation of stock piles 
of strategic materials. “The Nation would 
have plenty of rubber and there would be no 
prospect of Nation-wide gasoline rationing 
with its threat to the war effort and to 


Senator 
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civilian industry alike,” Senator O’MaHonry 
declared, “if the authority which the Con- 
gress gave years ago had been used.” 

Too little has been said about these and 
other incidents reflecting congressional fore- 
sight. Yet it is noticeable that Senator 
O’MaHONEY, in reviewing this record, speaks 
again and again of what might have been 
accomplished if the powers granted by Con- 
gress had been exercised. There was a time 
when Congress ordered stock piles accumu- 
lated and defense measures taken without 
merely giving the administration power to 
use its own discretion. It is not simply fore- 
sight that prepares a nation for war, but 
foresight plus courage to act boldly and 
decisively 

This is a dynamic era. Even our survival 
depends upon our ability as a nation to 
meet formidable challenges at home and 
abroad. In such a period mere inactivity 
or lack of vigor may mean loss of power for 
a legislative body. For world events as well 
as domestic trends demand forthright and 
positive leadership as an alternative to chaos. 
If such leadership is not to be found in 
Congress and in the State legislatures, it will 
be sought in centralized administrative bu- 
reaus. The quickest way for Congress to 
remove itself beyond range of the current 
barrage of criticism, much of which is ad- 
mittedly crude and thoughtless, is to reassert 
its legislative powers wherever they can be 
exercised to bolster up the strength of our 
democracy at home or abroad. 


The Record on Japanese Embargo 
Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN M. VORYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 22, 1942 


Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
the record on Japanese embargo legisla- 
tion is a significant part of pre-Pearl 
riarbor history. It shows the efforts to 
Scop arming Japan made 3 years ago in 
Congress by chose who foresaw the Jap- 
enese threat, and it shows who fore- 
Stalled these efforts. The highlights of 
this record are summarizec in the June 
21 Sunday column of Ned Brooks and 
Dick Thornburg and printed in the Co- 
lumbus (Ohic) Citizen. This column is 
an institution in the Ohio Scripps-How- 
ard newspapers. I insert this column 
for the information of the House, with 
its original headings: 

OHIOANS IN WASHINGTON FIND “THE RECORD” 
Is Two-EpGED WEAPON 
(By Ned Brooks and Dick Thornburg) 


WASHINGTON, June 20.—In the coming 
campaign, the foreign affairs voting record 
of Ohio’s incumbent Congressmen, all of 
whom are running for reelection, will get an 
unusual amount of attention. 

Pushing aside, for the most part, the old 
domestic issues, opponents are expected to 
concentrate their fire on the votes on in- 
ternational issues. Especially will this be 
true of the opponents of the pre-Pearl Har- 
bor noninterventionists. 

But on the basis of their record, and the 
Roosevelt administration’s on the Japanese 
question, some of the noninterventionists 
are in a position to do some attacking of 
their own, 





Reason 


Aa: 








In the spring of 1939, 6 months before 
war broke out in Europe, the noninter- 
ventionists made several attempts to stop 
Japan's aggression by enactment of an em- 
pargo. In spite of testimony that the United 
States was supplying 54 percent of Japan’s 
war materials, including such essentials as 
trucks, aviation gasoline, oil, copper, and 
iron, the administration headed off the em- 
bargo moves. f 

Representative JoHN M. Vorys (Republi- 
can), Columbus, was in the forefront of the 
fight for an embargo against Japan. Mr. 
Vorys had taught school in 1919-20 at the 
College of Ya-Li in Changsha, China, had been 
assistant secretary of the American delegation 
at the far eastern conference in 1921-22 
when the Nine Power Pacific Treaty, to insure 
China’s territorial integrity, was signed 
under American auspices. Familiar with 
the Pacific situation, Mr. Vorys made a 
motion in the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee to consider bills proposing various 
forms of Japanese embargoes before consid- 
ering changes in the neutrality laws ap- 
plicable to the European situation. 

By a parliamentary maneuver, Democrats 
shut off Mr. Vorys from even explaining his 
position. That provoked him to write a let- 
ter to the committee members saying what 
he had wanted to say before the committee. 

In the letter, Mr. Vorys urged that “we 
stop supporting Japan in this uncivilized, im- 
moral conquest that violates our treaty rights 
and threatens our national interests.” 

“T feel certain that if we solve this imme- 
diate far eastern problem first it will go far 
toward solving the rest of our international 
problems and that until we decide this im- 
mediate problem, we cannot reach any very 
Satisfactory conclusion on the general prob- 
lem,” his letter, written on June 3, 1939, said. 

On June 16, nine Republican members of 
the committee filed a minority report drafted 
by Mr. Vorys on the Bloom bill to amend 
previous neutrality legislation. It said: 

“Section 1 provides for a proclamation 
(finding that a state of war exists between 
two other nations) but is not mandatory and 
omits the arms embargo contained in the 
present law. In spite of the mandatory re- 
quirements of existing law, the President has 
failed to find the existence of the gigantic 
war in China. We therefore believe that any 
neutrality law should provide for the finding 
of a state of war between foreign states by 
the Congress as well as by the President. 

“We have attempted, without success, to 
Secure consideration and action by our com- 
mittee on the situation in the Orient. We 
feel that it is a mistake to try to determine 
our possible conduct as to future wars in 
Europe before we determine our conduct as to 
an existing war. We have let our excitement 
about what may happen to our remcte inter- 
ests in Europe blind us to what is happening 
to our immediate interests in the Pacific, 
where our treaty rights are being violated and 
our national interests threatened every day. 
We feel certain that if we had solved this 
immediate far eastern problem first, it would 
have gone far toward solving the rest of our 
international problems.” 

In debate on the bill, Mr 
House: 

‘Some of our colleagues apparently 
that we should arm the victims of aggre 
I feel that we should stop arming aggressors. 
We should stop arming Japan instead of 
planning to arm Europe.” 


Vorys told the 


feel 


£sors, 


Then an amendment providing an effective 
embargo against Japan wa offered. Repre- 
sentative LuTHeR A. JOHNSON (Democrat, 
Texas) said he felt the amendment did not 


belong in the instant bill and said the For- 
eign Affairs Committee would be pleased to 
hold complete hearings on it. 

Republicans called on Representative Sou 
Bioom (Democrat, New York), chairman of 
the committee, for a statement substantiat- 


| 
| 
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ing Mr. JoHNsSON, and Mr. Bioom told the 
House: 

“I will say that we would be very glad to 
take up the resolution at any time and con- 
sider it as soon as we get this legislation out 
of the way. I will make that promise.” 

The matter must have slipped Mr. BLoom’s 
mind, for hearings were never held. After- 
ward the Japanese commercial treaty was 
terminated, certain aircraft products were | 
embargoed by informal Government pressure | 
on manufacturers, Japanese credits were 
blocked, but no complete embargo against 
Japan was invoked until bombs containing 
American scrap iron fell on Pearl Harbor. 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 


War Petroleum Corporation 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 22, 1942 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- | 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following letter | 
and memorandum referred to therein: 


INDEPENDENT OIL MEN’S 
ASSOCIATION OF NEW ENGLAND, 
Boston, Mass., June 5, 1942. | 
The Honorable Joun W. McCormack, 
Majority Leader, Capitol Building, 
Washington, D.C. 
DEAR CONGRFSSMAN: I am enclosing, for 
your use, a memorandum that lists argu- 
ments that we would present in connection 
with H. R. 7216 and Senate bill 2562. 
Following our meeting with Congressman 
STEAGALL, I went over with him to his office 
and there covered the emergency situation 
now existing that makes this bill necessary. 
Representing the countless small business 
men of New England and, more especially, 
the families they serve, may I thank you for 
such generous use of your time as you gave 
me yesterday. 
You will hear from us further in the very 
near future 
Sincerely 





yours, 
CLYDE G. Morri1i 
Executive Director. 
H.R. 7216 AND S. 2562 

The impact of war conditions upon 
petroleum industry has resulted in physical 
and economic dislocations which threaten 

fo destroy a large segment of the indust 
principally the smaller, independent units, 
and to severely hamper the effective function- 
ing of the remaining units of the industry. 
The results, if the Government permits the 
situation to follow its normal course, will be 


the 


a critical impairment of the ability of the 
industry to produce and make available in 
sufficient quantities vital petroleum war prod- 


ucts, including aviation gasoline, 
butadiene, fuel oil, and gasoline. 

The attached draft of bill 
method of averting these consequence 
of assuring the maintenance of adequate sup- 
plies of the kinds of petroleum and petit u 
products needed to meet the military, indus- 
trial, and essential civilian requirement 

The bill establishes a War Petrolei 
poration managed and directed by the 
leum Coordinator for War. The Corpora- 
tion will have the power to make loans to 
petroleum enterprises, if such loans are fully 
and adequately secured; to purchase petro- 
leum and petroleum products; to pay trans- 
portation charges covering the movement of 


toluene, 


pre vides 
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petroleum and petroleum products; and to 
transport and to store petroleum and petro- 
leum products. 

Basically, the bill is designed to provide on 
the economic and fiscal level a means of 
assuring the maintenance of an adequate 
supply of petroleum and petroleum products 
for the Nation’s war machine, war industries, 
and essential civilian uses. The bill is fur- 
ther designed to render much needed finan- 
cial assistance to many small but highly im- 
portant operators, such as refiners, in the 
petroleum industry in order to enable these 
independent enterprises to withstand the 
serious economic dislocations that war 
has forced upon them. 

In addition, the bill provides means where- 
by consumers of petroleum products will be 
assured that they will obtain the maximum 
amount of needed petroleum products which 
can be transported and that the prices 
charged them for these products will not be 
in excess of the Office of Price Administra- 
tion price ceilings despite the fact that the 
producers of these products must and are 
paying increased costs in their production, 
refining, and transportation. 

Loans and purchases may be made and 
transportation charges paid in order to cause 
supplies of petroleum and petroleum products 
to be delivered into shortage areas, the con- 
struction and expansion of transportation 
facilities, the conduct of refinery operations 
to assure the production of essential types of 
petroleum products, the maintenance of ade- 
quate reserves and production of petroleum 
and petroleum products, and the transporta- 
tion and storage of essential petroleum and 
petroleum products. 

The bill provides that in making purchases 
or paying transportation charges the pur- 
chases and payments so made may cover only 
the excess costs experienced by the operator 
as a result of complying with the Petroleum 
Coordinator’s recommendations or direc- 
tions with respect to the quality or quantity 
of products produced or means of transpor- 
tation employed. In making purchases the 
corporation may pay prices in excess of the 
ceilings set by the Office of Price Administr 
tion when necessary to accomplish the ob- 
jectives of the bill but may not sell in exce 
of those ceilings. 

The powers of the corporation are vested 
in the Petroleum Coordinator for Wat 
only because the Petroleum Coordinator for 
War is now charged with the duty of main- 
taining an adequate supply of petroleum and 


the 








petroleum products for war and esse! l 
civilian uses but also because, to dis 

this responsibility, it is essential 

fiscal as well as technical aspects of 


problems of petroleum supply be vested in 
the one organization possessed of the requi- 














site experience and knowledge. The di ce- 
ment of the technical and fiscal pect 
this problem would, at this criti 
effect a decentralization of governn 
sponsibility fatal to the maintenance 
essential petroleum supply 

The corporat is to exist only 
period of the duration of the war and s 
thereafter as it shall be necessal 
the corporation to liqu ff I 
corporation is not ir ded as 
governmental organization. Tt 
shall have a capital of $50( ( 
scribed by the United States of Ar 
which shall be available for Dn pel 
iuthorized by the bill 

An emergency now exists on t 
and smali-business organizatior ‘ - 
drawing from business rather 
failures through inability f r 
uct at a profit, 
marketers serve not only essential ¢ 
requirements, but many of them serv - 
senals, shipyards, and factories doing defense 
work. Unless this bill I milar t 


is passed promptly as an em« 
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the entire oil industry will be left in the 
hands of a few big companies whose financial 
resources are such as to enable them to with- 
stand wartime dislocations for a longer 
period. 


Alaska-Washington-Mexico Highway 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. KNUTE HILL 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 22, 1942 


Mr. HILL of Washington. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks I 
include an article by the well-known 
writer and correspondent of the great 
Northwest, Richard L. Neuberger, and 
printed in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of 
May 31, 1942. 

The strategic importance of Alaska in 
the winning of this war is clear, the 
necessity of immediate construction of 
an Alaska-Mexico highway is imperative, 
and it is my sincere hope that the fore- 
sighted policies of General Mitchell as 
to Alaska and a real air force may be 
carried into early accomplishment. 


GENERAL HoGE, MISSOURIAN, IN CHARGE OF 
HIGHWAY TO ALASKA, AMERICA’s BIGGEST EN- 
GINEERING JOB OF WAR—BOONVILLE-BoRN 
SoLpIER UNDERTAKES TO DRIVE VITAL MILI- 
TARY ROAD THROUGH CANADIAN WILDERNESS 
FRONTIER TO ISOLATED UNITED STATES TERRI- 
TORY WITHIN 1-YEAR TIME LIMIT 

(By Richard L. Neuberger) 
SEATTLE, WASH., May 30.—Under the com- 
mand of a native Missourian, the United 

States Army engineers have started to hack 

out of the dense fastnesses of the Canadian 

northwest the most important military road 
ever built on the North American Continent— 
the highway that will link the United States 
with strategic Army and Navy bases in Alaska, 
bases that are now the closest American soil 
to Japan. The highway will provide the first 
land route to Alaska. The man assigned to 
this job is Brig. Gen. William Morris Hoge, 
who was born 48 years ago in Boonville, Mo. 
It is up to General Hoge to push to com- 

pletion what people familiar with Canada 
consider the most difficult engineering feat 
connected with America’s role in the war 
Under the pressure of time, in all kinds of 
weather, through the loftiest mountain range 
in Canada, he must make a road that will 
get troops and supplies to Alaska in ever- 
increasing quantities. This highway is as 
essential to the defense of North America as 
the Burma Road has been to the prolonged 
of China. 

MITCHELL’S 

“He who holds Alaska holds the 

id the late Gen. Billy Mitchell 

Alaska’s Aleutian 

hes out across the North Pacific like 

lily pads. From Alaska heavy 
can fly to Vladivostok, to Tokyo, 
sk, even over the top of the 
eningrad and Spitzbergen, and 
Russian aviators have 

cow, across the Arctice ice- 

ep fiords of Alaska’s coast 

H. Arnold, Chief of our Alr 
that the new American 

‘the airways of the 

out of sight across the 

; Siberia, where 

now but 


resistance 
GENERAL PROPHECY 
world,” 
prophet 
Peninsula 


power 


where a Japanese or Nazi army might stand 
if the Soviet defenses crumble. 

Although few Americans realize it, Alaska 
is to all intents and purposes an island. 
Mountains and forests cut it off as surely as 
Hawaii is cut off by the sea. The only way 
to reach Alaska today is by ocean or air. 
Communication by land will not be possible 
until the road is finished. The shipping 
shortage which chokes the war effort of 
the United Nations directly handicaps our 
fortifying of Alaska. Thus the success of 
Gen. Hoge’s work will affect fighting fronts 
all over the earth. 

General Hoge must build the road over a 
long and difficult route. The course selected 
by the United States Government, in collab- 
oration with Prime Minister Mackenzie King 
of Canada, extends northward from the Brit- 
ish Columbia settlement of Dawson Creek 
through Fort St. John and Fort Nelson, then 
swings off to the northwest in the direction of 
Whitehorse on the headwaters of the Yukon 
River. In the vicinity of Watson Lake, be- 
tween Fort Nelson and Whitehorse, it must 
cross the Continental Divide 


WHITEHORSE BASE HEADQUARTERS 


Whitehorse, in Canada’s Yukon Territory, is 
the base headquarters for General Hoge and 
his staff. From there the road will cross into 
Alaska and twist along the Tanana River to 
Fairbanks; at Fairbanks, where the Army has 
a big air field, it will connect with the only 
major highway in Alaska—the Richardson 
road—linking Fairbanks with Valdez on the 
seacoast. 

A branch of the Canadian National Rail- 
road extends to Dawson Creek. It switches 
onto the main line at Edmonton, Alberta. 
Weapons produced by America’s arsenal of 
democracy will be hauled by train to Dawson 
Creek, where they will be loaded on Army 
trucks for the drive to Alaska. 

The road will be approximately 1,150 miles 
long. Some of it will be over muskeg, frozen 
hard in winter, as soft as aspic in summer. 
Stretches must be built across mountain 
ranges that more than match the grandeur 
and difficulties of the original Burma Road. 
From the standpoint of history and scenery, 
few undertakings of the war are as spectacu- 
lar as this highway through the last great 
wilderness on the continent. The road will 
penetrate a region of outdoor magnificence. 
In the Yukon Territory it will be near the 
19,850-foot bulwark of Mount Logan, highest 
peak in Canada. Along the Liard River, be- 
tween Fort Nelson and Whitehorse, it will 
pass deep chasms such as Whirlpool Canyon 
and Hell’s Gate. The forests are full of 
moose, caribou, bighorn sheep, and grizzlies. 
Some of the Army plans call for augmenting 
the larder with rifle and rad and reel. Rivers 
and streams swirl with trout. Ducks and 
geese fly overhead. It is a final frontier. 


CONTROVERSY OVER ROUTE 


The chosen route was decided on only after 
bitter debate and controversy. The Alaskan 
International Highway Commission, ap- 
pointed 3 years ago by President Roosevelt, 
unanimously favored a route along the sea- 
coast, north from Prince George, British Co- 
lumbia, and so would have started on the 
west side of the Rocky Mountains avoiding 
a crossing of the Continental Divide. 

Advocates of this route included Gov. 
Ernest Gruening of Alaska, Congressman 
Warren Magnuson of Seattle, chairman of 
the cOmmission, and Donald MacDonald, 
Alaska engineer who first suggested a road 
to the Territory 

THEIR ARGUMENT 

These men argued that the coast route 
would be far easier and quicker to construct; 
that speed was the main prerequisite, that 





at any moment Japan might strike at Alaska. 
The coast route was already surveyed, they 
claimed, whereas the inland route from Daw- | 
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son Creek had not been thoroughly investi- 
gated. “The inland route,” they declared, 
“would be a serious blunder and would add 
many months to the time required for con- 
struction.” 

Selection of the inland route, which starts 
on the east slope of the Rockies, was made 
for several reasons. Aircraft are now flying 
to Alaska along a series of fields at Grande 
Prairie, Fort St. John, Fort Nelson, Watson 
Lake, and Whitehorse. The War Depart- 
ment wants these airports serviced by a 
road. The highway also will serve as a guide 
to inexperienced pilots, flying the wilderness 
route to Alaska for the first time. Besides, 
the inland route will be less vulnerable to 
attack from the sea. The Army believes that 
a highway along the coast might be cut by 
planes from hostile carriers offshore. 

North of Dawson Creek the highway will 
be fairly close to the sprawling Fort Mc- 
Murray oil sands of Alberta Province, which 
are one of the major oil regions of the con- 
tinent. This will somewhat simplify the 
problem of fueling the trucks that use the 
road, 

TRAFFIC ENOUGH FOR RAILROADS 


Thousands of trucks, jeeps, and cars will 
be necessary to supply Alaska. In fact, so 
many vehicles will be required that engi- 
neering experts of the National Resources 
Planning Board believe our route to Alaska 
should not be a highway at all, but a railroad. 
The Board has figured out that it will take 
hundreds of trucks to haul the equipment 
and men which might be transported by only 
one train. 

This controversy is not yet ended. The 
job of General Hoge and his Army engineers 
is to shove through a pioneer road. Then 
the Public Roads Administration will come 
along to apply the surfacing and finishing 
touches. At this stage of the proceedings, 
the National Resources Board is fairly certain 
to ask for a railroad. Proponents of the 
highway admit that a railroad could carry far 
more supplies, but where, they ask, are the 
rails going to come from? We already have 
a steel shortage, and what about the difficulty 
of holding grades to 2 or 3 percent? The 
highway advocates also believe that trucks 
will be easier to obtain than extra railroad 
rolling stock. 

In any case, the Army engineers will do 
the job. They have built highways, railroads, 
dams, buildings, and monuments. They 
made the original Pacific railroad surveys and 
picked out the routes that get such lines 
as the Union Pacific and the Santa Fe across 
the Rocky Mountains. To date President 
Roosevelt has made $10,000,000 available for 
the Alaskan highway. ANTHONY J. DIMOND, 
Delegate in Congress from Alaska, believes 
the total cost of the project will be approxi- 
mately $35,000,000. However, the imperative 
need for haste may cancel this estimate and 
raise it to almost $100,000,000. 

Only a few months ago the administration 
thrust at the Army engineers this principal 
military construction job of the war. Could 
they do it? The engineers could, and would. 
Colonel Hoge was elevated to the rank of 
brigadier general and placed in ccmplete 
charge of the project. Secretary of the In- 
terior Ickes, chairman of a special Cabinet 
committee, told him the highway must be 
finished “‘within 1 year.” 


GENERAL HOGE’S CAREER 


General Hoge had been long trained for 
this crucial task. He was graduated from 
West Point in 1916 at the age of 22. He 
fought through most of the first World War 
as a captain of engineers and was awarded 
the Distinguished Service Cross for extraordi- 
nary bravery in action. He also won the 
Silver Star. When American forces needed a 
pontoon bridge across the Meuse River, Hoge 
volunteered to reconnoiter. Amidst splashes 
from enemy cannon, Hoge picked out the 
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spot for the bridge, then supervised its con- 
struction. When the pontoon structure 
finally bobbed in the water, he led across a 
train of heavy supply wagons, while the Ger- 
mans unlimbered another long-range barrage. 
Hoge also fought in the St. Mihiel offensive 
and in the Argonne Forest. After the armis- 
tice he served in France until the summer of 
1919. 

Hoge returned to his home State late that 
year and was assigned to duty as a student 
officer at Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology at Cambridge; he was graduated in 
1922 with the degree of bachelor of science 
and civil engineering. He began ascending 
the promotion ladder and by 1941 was a 
colonel and had served all over the United 
States and its possessions. He had handled 
Mississippi River navigation improvements at 
Vicksburg and had helped construct fortifica- 
tions at Fort William McKinley in the Philip- 
pines. 

SUPPLIES ALREADY ON WAY 

Already special trains have clattered across 
Canada to Dawson Creek, with tons of sup- 
plies for the highway job. Part of the equip- 
ment has included 100 bulldozers and many 
pontoons for a floating bridge across the surg- 
ing Peace River. Radio operators have sped 
north of Dawson Creek and Fort Nelson by 
dog team to send back reports on weather, 
snowfall, and other conditions. 

General Hoge is hopeful that the road will 
be completed, or at least hewn out of the 
wilderness, within the l-year limit set by 
Secretary Ickes. Collaborating with him in 
the undertaking are two other high officers 
of the Army Engineers, Brig. Gen. C. L. Stur- 
devant and Col. Clarence Adcock. People 
familiar with the task to be done say that 
these men are among the best in the entire 
Engineer Corps, and if the road to Alaska can 
be built, they and General Hoge will build it. 

Under the treaty between the United 
States and Canada, this country constructs 
and finances the highway and maintains it 
during the war. After peace is restored, it 
reverts to the Dominion. 
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OF 


HON. THOMAS G. BURCH 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 23, 1942 


Mr. BURCH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rerc- 
orD, I include the following address de- 
livered by Dr. Fred Taylor Wilson, on 
Friday, June 12, 1942, at Washington and 
Jefferson College, Washington, Pa. This 
address has been delivered and well re- 
ceived at Stratford College in my dis- 
trict and other Virginia colleges, includ- 
ing the University of Virginia: 

Today my theme is “The Birth of Our Liber- 
I refer tc our Federal Constitution and 
the safeguards afforded us under it. We boast 
much of our rights as citizens and our demo- 
cratic way of life. Perhaps it would be well 
for us to gaze for a while upon the rock 
whence such were hewn. I shall speak of the 
why, the who, and the what of our Consti- 
tution 

We in America take for granted that our 
Government is a democracy; that it is divided 
into three distinct branches—the legislative, 
the executive, and the judicial departments; 
that the first makes our laws, the second exe- 
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cutes them, and the third interprets them. 
Our Constitution has been grossly violated 
when either branch of our Government in- 
vades too fa) into the righis and prerogatives 
of any other branch. Democracy means law 
by lawmakers duly chosen by the people, and 
not laws under dictatorial direction or judicial 
interpretation. 

Let us look first at the why of our Consti- 
tution. Suppose we go back a bit in history. 

The year 1754 was a key year in our consti- 
tutional history. It was in that year that two 
great leaders in our constitutional develop- 
ment—Washington and Franklin, the one the 
man of action and the other the man of 
thought—first appeared in historic scenes. 
Washington, as a young colonial officer in this 
very section of Pennsylvania where I now 
speak, returned the shots fired by the French, 
which shots began what we know in history 
as the French and Indian War. When that 

yar was Officially ended 9 years later in the 
Treaty of Paris, the French effort to seize the 
Ohio’ Valley hai been checked, Canada had 
become an English rather than a French pos- 
session, and Indian incursions upon the 
struggling young Colonies had been checked. 
While Washington was fighting a losing fight 
here, the less spectacular work of unifying 
and solidifying the Colonies had also begun 
under the leadership of Franklin up at Albany, 
N. Y. Like Washington in western Pennsy]l- 
vania, Franklin failed at Albany. The King 
thought the Colonies wanted too much free- 
dom in thei: demands, and the Colonies were 
sure they had not demanded enough 

Then came an explosive era. England 
sought to nx upon the young American Col- 
onies a small luxury tax that they might 
in a modest way help in paying for the free- 
dom the Colonies had won from French ag- 
gression and Indian onslaughts. The Stamp 
Act Congress in New York in 1765, 2 years 
after the Treaty of Paris, was the Colonies’ 
answer to such a request. Among the dele- 
gates who took part in that New York Con- 
gress of 1765 were John Dickinson, of Dela- 
ware; William Samuel Johnson, of Connec- 
ticut; and John Rutledge, of South Carolina, 
all of whom were destined to play leading 
parts in the greater drama to take place at 
Philadelphia 22 years later. 

As a result of the violent protests of the 
Colonies, the proposed taxes were withdrawn. 
But out of the dragon’s teeth of taxation 
which had been sown, there sprung up the 
specter of American independence 

Eleven years later, in July 1776, events had 
moved so fast that the Colonies cheered John 
Adams in his plea for independence, and 
through their chosen delegates, signed with 
enthusiasm the historic declaration which 
Jefferson had so ably penned. All of this is 
familiar American history. 

But there was another committee appoint- 
ed at the time Jefferson's committee on 
independence was appointed. This second 
committee was the one which drafted the 
Articles of Confederation, under which the 
Colonies proposed to work as one nation in 
their fight for liberty and independence 
The chairman of this second committee was 
the cautious John Dickinson, of Delaws 
so cautious that he declined to sign the bold 
declaration of Jefferson. 

These articles were approved by the Con- 
tinental Congress at York, Pa., November 15, 
1777, but, strange to say, it was March 1, 1781 
nearly 5 years after the committee was ap- 
pointed, before all the States had formally ap- 
proved the Dickinson articles of confedera 
tion. It was a much easier task to draft a 
bold declaration of independence than it was 
to design a plan for its permanency 

The Revolutionary War was largely fous 
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under a de facto rather than a dejure gov- 
ernment. To be free had been the passion 
of the people. Then came the longed-for 


peace. Independence had been won, but new 
problems arose. he captains and the colo- 
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- nels of war had departed, but the majors and 


generals of debt and depression had followed 
in their train. 

Here on our Atlantic shores were 13 
young and struggling republics, each striv- 
ing desperately for its own liberty and life. 


Each had its own money, its own tariff 
walls, and its own way of destiny. Mother 
England was no longer near to aid us. The 


national consciousness awakened by war 
against a common enemy had soon been lost 
in pride of State and, again, to be a Vir- 
ginian or a South Carolinian was greater 
than to be an American. 

The credit of the States was all but gone. 
The Continental Congress was but a shell 
of its former greatness. Ships rotted in our 
harbors and commerce was all but dead. The 
States all but ignored the assessments fixed 
upon them to sustain the new National 
Government. 

But Washington again appears upon the 
scene to be first in the ways of peace, as 
he had been first in the ways of war In 
1785, 2 years after the peace treaty with 
England, Washington set in motion, in his 
own home, the first moving tide in the af- 
fairs of the States which led them on to 
future fortune. For months he had sought 
to revive the waning national consciousness, 
It was at Mount Vernon and in nearby 
Alexandria, Va., that a far-reaching tra 
agreement was made between the representa- 
tives of Virginia and Maryland. Rules for 
the regulation of commerre on the Potomac 
and in the nearby bays were agreed upon, 
along with other vital agreements affecting 
those two States. 

The idea of a more perfect union 
came contagious. Maryland next invited all 
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soon be- 





the States to send delegates to Annapolis 
that a trade agreement rffecting all of them 
might be perfected. The Annapolis confer- 


ence which met in September 1786 was 1 
in itself a success. Delegates from only five 
States arrived, but out of that Annapolis 
meeting came the resolution of young Alex- 


ander Hamilton, a New York delegate, which 
led to the convention which met a few 
months later at Philadelphia. Thus far our 


Yation had been merely a league of States 
There was no real authority anywhere, no 
President, no Supreme Court, and no Con- 
gress with ‘unlimited powers. Each State 
voted equal as a unit each with the other. 
Wars could be declared, but money to pay 
for them could only be assessed against the 
unwilling States. There was no regulation 
of commerce at home or abroad. 

Twelve of the thirteen States had 
voted in Congress for new tariff laws 
each cccasion a selfish State had 
feated such a plan. Rhode Island and 
York were the two offending States 
inson, of Delaware, was the 
chairman. 

So much foi the why of the Constitution 

The Continental Congress was slow to ap- 
prove the Convention which met in Philadel- 
phia in May 1787. In approving the plan for 


twice 
but on 
single ade- 
New 
Dick- 
Annapolis 


it, it was clearly declared that that Conven- 
tion should only amend, revise, and make 
more workable the old Articles of Confed- 
eration 

Let us now look at the who of the C en- 


tion which wrote our Constitution 


It was a galaxy of great men Fifty-five 
delegates from 12 States gathered ther 
Rhode Island sent no delegates and did not 
ratify the work of the Constitut intil ne- 
cessity compelled such action, more than a 
year after Washington had been President 

All the delegates had played, or were - 


tined to play, brilliant parts in our national 





history. Two of the members gton, 
the chairman, and Madison, the ficial 
secretary—were destined to serve later for 8 
years each as President Two a + 





bers—C. C. Pinckney, of South Carolina 
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Rufus King, of New York—were each destined 
later to defeat as Federalist nominees for 
President. King was that party's last candi- 
date, in 1816, when he was defeated for Presi- 
dent by Monroe, who had fought the ratifica- 
tion of the Constitution. Franklin, 81 years 
of age, the oldest of the delegates, was three 
times the age of Jonathan Dayton, of New 
y, the baby member of the Convention, 
1d future Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives 

I shall only picture to you the men who 
composed the two major committees of the 

nvention, the Committee on Detail and the 
Committee on Style and Revision. 

To the first were submitted all the various 
plans offered to the Convention, and to the 
second was assigned the final task of prepar- 
ing the completed document for posterity. 
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The Virginia plan submitted by Governor 
Randolph—primarily the brain child of Mad- 
ison—was the plan around which the Consti- 
tution was written. The New Jersey plan of- 
fered by Paterson, who died later a member 
of the Supreme Court, and rejected, was the 
I Congress had hoped to see adopted. 
C les Pinckney, of South Carolina, had a 
} imilar to Madison’s, and Hamilton met 
a cold reception with his monarchial meas- 
ul 

The Chairman of the committee on detail 
was John Rutledge, of South Carolina, who 
at 25 years of age had been a leader in the 


Stamp Act Congress of 1765. Rutledge was 
destined to die demented a few years later 


after the United States Senate failed to con- 
firm his appointment as Jay’s successor as 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
U ted States 

Oliver Elisworth, of Connecticut, who was 
absent in Connecticut when the Constitu- 
tion was signed, was another member of that 
select committee. It was Ellsworth who left 


where he had fathered the Judi- 
ial Act which established the Federal courts 
the land, to fill the post Rutledge had left. 
. Ellsworth also served later in a vital 


he Senate 


reign mission which kept our country from 
wal 

Governor Randolph, of Virginia, who de- 
clined to sign the Constitution at the end, 


ably aided Madison in securing its 
ratification by Virginia, was another com- 
mittee member. Randolph became Wash- 
ir n's first Attorney General and then Jef- 
ferson’s successor as Secretary of State 


James Wilson, a native Scotchman, one of 
Pe yivania’s eight delegates, was one of 











the great lawyers of the convention and an- 
other member of this key committee. Wilson 
fathered that provision of the Constitution 
wk makes inviolate all written contracts 
H ratification in Pennsylvania was 
mastertf fe, too, became member of our 
first Supreme Court He died in great finan- 
c distress in North Carolina in 1798. One 
of Wilson’s former lawyer pupils, Bushrod 
Ww ! a nephew and heir of the great 
Ge > Washington, became his successor on 
t p e Court 
Nathan Gorham, a Boston businessman 
i former President of the decadent Con- 
Congress, was the fifth member of 
th ‘ rittee It vas Gorham’s misfor- 
une to be defeated a place in the first 
Fed zress by Gerry, a garrulous mem- 
I f nvention, who died as Vice Presi- 
de er Madison, the father of the Con- 
which Gerry, like Randolph, had 
sign, after aiding in its making 
G y defeated for Vi President in 1812 
J I of Pennsylvania, another 
grea wyer wl helped in the making of 
e itutiorz , 
Let us now look at the personnel of the 
Committee on Style and Revision, which pre- 


pared for posterity the finished handiwork of 
the convention. It was an all-college-bred 
committee Its chairman was Dr. William 
Samuel Johnson, of Connecticut, then i 











dent-elect of Columbia College, who later 
served both as a Senator from Connecticut 
and as a college president in New York. 
Johnson, who took part in the Stamp Act 
Congress, like Dickinson, opposed the actual 
Declaration of Independence. 

Hamilton was also a member of this com- 
mittee. Though absent much from the com- 
mittee, and opposed to much of its work, he 
helped revise the convention’s work at the 
end. He was a great patriot. Just as his work 
at Annapolis bore fruit at Philadelphia, his 
masterful leadership was responsible for suc- 
cess in the New York fight for ratification. 
Hamilton also wrote a majority of the papers 
of the Federalist. His great associate in that 
work was Madison, who broke later with Ham- 
ilton and became a pupil of Jefferson, Ham- 
ilton’s political rival. It was Hamilton’s mis- 
fortune to die a few years later at the hands 
of Burr, while George Clinton, who had fought 
ratification in New York, later became Vice 
President under both Jefferson and Madison. 

James Madison was another committee 
member. More of his ideas were embodied 
in the new instrument than that of any other 
member. He daily sat in front of Washing- 
ton, the chairman, and recorded for all time 
the only adequate record we have of what 
tock place behind the closed doors for 114 
days in Old Independence Hall in Philadel- 
phia, in the summer of 1787 

Rufus King, of Massachusetts, soon moved 
to New York, the home of his rich wife, and 
with Schuyler, the soldier father-in-law of 
Hamilton, became one of New Yorks first 
Senators. He also served ably as Minister to 
England. 

The fifth member of the Committee on 
Style and Revision was Gouverneur Motris, a 
native New Yorker, then living in Philadel- 
phia. Morris, though crippled, was one of 
the Convention’s most colorful figures. He 
was as brilliant as he was bold and as gallant 
as he was gracious. Morris was our first Fed- 
eral Minister to France. He later moved back 
to New York and was serving as a Senator 
from New York when Jefferson became Presi- 
dent in 1801. Morris indirectly made Jeffer- 
son President. His Federalist nephew, Lewis 
R. Morris, was one of the two Congressmen 
from Vermont. The other Member was Mat- 
thew Lyon, a bold Jeffersonian. For 35 bal- 
lots the vote of Vermont was divided in the 
Jefferson-Burr contest, when Gouverneur 
Morris prevailed upon his Federalist nephew 
to remain silent and allow Lyon to cast the 
vote of Vermont for Jefferson and thcreby give 
him the required majority 

When the work of the Convention had been 
completed and the time had come to affix 
their names, only 42 of the 55 Delegates were 
present. Thirty-nine of that number proudly 
signed the instrument they had assisted in 
making. Thirteen of that 39, or exictly one- 
third of them, were the 5 Delegates from 
Delaware, and the 8 from Pennsylvania, the 
2 States which were soon to be first in ap- 
proving the work of the Convention, the first 
unanimously, and the second by a 2-to-1 vote. 

The fight for ratification was a prolonged 
and aggravating one. It was largely a fight 
between radical States rights leaders on one 
side, and the new nationalists on the other. 
The capital and culture of the States largely 
favored ratification 

The forces of capital all saw an advantage 
in a strong Government, but the 
poorer classes felt that oppressive national 
laws would follow. North Carolina declined 
at first to ratify by a vote of 184 to 84, but 
finally did ratify by a good margin 6 months 
after Washington became President 

Now as to the what of the Constitution: 

Let us keep in mind that an entirely new 
instrument had been written. A few of the 
seasoned timbers of the abandoned vessel 
were used in the building of the new and 
greater Ship of State. Many State constitu- 
tions also furnished materia] in the making. 
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Historians have made much of the fact 
that many great Virginians did not approve 
the ratification of the Constitution. That is 
true. Ratification won in Virginia by a ma- 
jority of only 10 votes. Richard Henry Lee, 
whose eloquent voice had early favored 
American independence, declined to go as a 
delegate to Philadelphia and was active in 
opposing ratification. He was one of Vir- 
ginia’s first two Senators. 

Patrick Henry, whose pleas for liberty still 
echo throughout the Nation, also refused to 
have a part in the making of the Constitu- 
tion, and defiantly fought Madison and Ran- 
dolph in the Virginia ratification convention. 
George Mason, author of the Virginia Bill of 
Rights, not only declined to sign the com- 
pleted document at Philadelphia, but also 
fought its ratification in Virginia. Slave 
owner as he was, Mason considered it a trag- 
edy when slavery in America was not de- 
stroyed by constitutional edict. It was his 
descendant, James Murray Mason, a Senator 
from Virginia, who fathered the fugitive slave 
law of 1850, which stemmed for a time the 
Civil War. 

Lee, Henry, ana Mason were all believers in 
the supremacy of the State and feared the 
power of an unrestricted National Govern- 
ment. They also felt that omission from the 
Constitution of the personal liberties guar- 
anteed later by the first 10 amendments was 
a fatal error. It remained for Madison to 
pilot through the First Congress the amend- 
ments and laws which largely cured the criti- 
cisms which his fellow Virginia statesmen had 
directed against the original Constitution. 
Mason also feared the effect of unrestricted 
Federal taxation. It cannot be stressed too 
strongly that the first 10 amendments to the 
Constitution which were forced through our 
First Congress by the early critics of the Con- 
stitution guarantee our freedom in religion, 
freedom of press, of speech, and of assembly. 

Like all successful conventions, the one 
which wrote our Constitution, was a con- 
vention of compromises. Without that there 
would have been no Constitution. I shall 
refer only to the two major compromises. 

Under the old Articles of Confederation 
each State had had an equal vote in the Con- 
tinental Congress. The small States repre- 
sented at Philadelphia were determined that 
that equality should not be destroyed. The 
so-called Connecticut compromise which pro- 
vided for equal State representation in the 
United States Senate and representation in 
the House according to population silenced 
their opposition. Delaware, the smallest 
State represented at Philadelphia, today has 
two Senators and one Congressman just as 
it did in the First Congress. It seems strange 
that Nevada, with fewer people than live in 
many different cities in many diffe. ent States, 
should have an equal vote in the Senate with 
all other States. But without such a pro- 
vision in the Constitution, there would have 
been no Constitution. 

When the Constitution was finally ratified 
and became operative, it was truly a noble 
experiment. For the first time in world his- 
tory a government had been established 
whose foundation piliars rested directly 
upon the peop.e themselves. It was the first 
time too that taxes of a national nature were 
fixed directly upon individuals rather than 
upon States. 

Washington early in the convention warned 
that a revoluticn in blood would follow if a 
revolution in ink was not written. And ink 
is always preferable to shot and shell. 

As Marshall had expressed it, a nation had 
changed its form of government without the 
shedding of one drop of blocd or the firing 
of a single gun. For only 21 times in our 
history, an amendment to our supreme law 
has been approved by the American people. 
One of these was the repeal of a former 
amendment 

We have grown great through the years 
under the constitutional safeguards secured 
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for us by our founding fathers. We shall 
hold fast to the ides’s which guided them. 
We shall strive to make more real, the perfect 
union, the justice, the domestic tranquillity, 
the common defense, the general welfare 
and blessings of liberty, for the perpetuity 
of which our Constitution was ordained and 
established in the long ago. 

Now as a great war rages, the individual 
American citizen gladly and graciously sur- 
renders many of the rights and privileges 
which are guaranteed to him by our Con- 
stitution, knowing that the rights of the 
individual end where the welfare of the whole 
Nation begins. But we shall expect such 
rights and privileges to be restored to us 
when peace returns to earth and good will 
begins again its reign among men. War 
must not be the breeding place for the ter- 
mites which would destroy us. 

Whatever influences from within or with- 
out may, serpent-like, seek to shake our 
faith in the fundamentals of our Govern- 
ment, let us keep the faith and continue to 
believe in our ship of state, whoever may be 
its captain. “We know what masters laid 
the keel, what workmen wrought its ribs of 
steel. We shall not forget those great men 
who dared in an hour of darkness. No name 
can perish from memory or history that is 
truly identified with civilization and liberty.” 





Drys Again Threaten 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 23, 1942 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, yesterday 
there was scheduled a rump dry con- 
vention in the Senate caucus room. 
There were invited to attend General 
Pershing, Colonel Theodore Roosevelt, 
Henry Ford, John D. Rockefeller, Jo- 
sephus Daniels, Surgeon General Parran, 
Bishop Freeman, William Cardinal 
O'Connell, Bishop Leonard, Rabbi Ste- 
phen 8S. Wise, and others. Most, or all, 
declined or refused to attend. The con- 
clave was called off. 

The purpose of the meeting was to aid 
in bringing back prohibition through the 
back door. The newest dodge of the anti- 
liquor forces is to prevent liquor sales 
within two blocks of any war activity. A 
strict construction of war activity 
would, of course, prohibit liquor sales 
everywhere but in a few rural districts. 
That, of course, is simply another way to 
attempt to foist national prohibition over 
on the country without submitting the 
question to the people or their State leg- 
islators. 

This scheme, like the meeting of yes- 
terday, must dismally fail. 

Henry E. Bruckman, chairman of the 
liquor authority of my State, New York, 
and a very able administrator, recently 
announced that his liquor authority 
board had endorsed the stand of the 
National Conference of State Liquor Ad- 
ministrators in opposition to the bill to 
create dry areas around camps and 
military zones. 

The conference had adopted, on June 
4, a resolution pointing out that the 
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“prohibition question is a contentious | 
issue which might seriously disrupt pub- 
lic morale and threaten disunity on a 
national scale.” Mr. Bruckman’s New 
York State Liquor Authority also en- 
dorsed a conference resolution which said 
the application of prohibition for men in 
our armed forces “is hereby opposed as 
discreditable to our men in uniform, dis- 
criminatory, and contrary to the promo- 
tion of the ends of temperance.” 

Is it not passing strange that so much 
sentiment for national prohibition is 
again emanating from so-called dry 
States, States, also, which are again 
breeding and cultivating their usual 
quotas of professional prohibitionists? I 
say strange because in the so-called dry 
States of Mississippi, Oklahoma, and 
Kansas there are so many liquor licenses. 
The Alcohol Tax Unit of the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue informs me that the 
Federal Government has issued the fol- 
lowing licenses: 

Retail malt liquor dealers in— 


INN shut scdccanpiapipniicniibigunedetanre 1, 695 

eee es 

il icici tee snes ee sisciciiainieen tenements 3, 443 
Retail liquor dealers in— 

I scien cites iceman tpi saps eg 1, 386 

ND idee nerccbinnpninanidigionmatnn 432 

lta sin arncepenesenermeeabipnmii tide 490 
Wholesale liquor dealers in Mississippi- 36 


What are these dealers doing with all 
these licenses? ‘They are selling beer, 
wines, and liquors in vast volume in these 
dry States. The mere possession of such 
a license should be prima facie evidence 
of a violation of State laws. Are these 
possessors punished? Of course not. 
That would deprive royalist drys of 
their liquor. I say to the drys, espe- 
cially of these States, before you try to 
clean up Army camps, clean up your own 
back yard. “Why beholdest thou the 
mote that is in thy brother’s eye but con- 
sidereth not the beam that is in thine 
own eye.” 

Finally, the attempted revival of pro- 
hibition is like the dog that returns to 
his vomit. 





Petition of First Methodist Church of 
Ironton, Ohio 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 23, 1942 


Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
the strongest influences on the lives of 
people come from their association with 
their parents and brothers and sisters in 
the family circle. The next strongest in- 
fluence is that which comes from associa- 
tions in the home church. 

I have just received a petition signed 
by many of the fine ladies of my home 
church, the First Methodist Church of 
Ironton, Ohio. I appreciate the senti- 
ments they express toward me. The 
cause in which they are interested is one 
in which many people are interested. I 
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hope Congress and the President might do 
something about it. 

I am referring this communication to 
the proper congressional committee. The 
communication with the signatures is as 
follows: 





IrRoNTON, On10, June 17, 1942. 
Congressman T. A. JENKINS, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. JENKINS: The women of your 
church ask that you support the Senate bill 
860 (Sheppard bill). 

We recognize your long record in support 
of temperance in every way and are sending 
this communication to indicate our keen in- 
terest and support of your faithful efforts in 
behalf of temperance. 

Respectfully. yours, 

Mrs. Paul G. Schweickart, president, 
Woman’s Society of Christian Serv- 
ice, First Methodist Church; Mrs. 
E. G. Prindle; Mrs. J. A. Swann; 
Mrs. Roy Winters; Mrs. George D. 
Brock, Sr.; Mrs. Anna Handley; 
Mrs. W. Wilson Lynd; Mrs. R. L. 
Shafer; Mrs. Frank F. Phillips; 
Mrs. D. H. Kuhlman; Mrs. Leo A. 
Feuchter; Mrs. Dan J. Webster; 
Mrs. Sallie C. Cooper; Mrs. Lucille 
S. Sampselle; Mrs. Harriet Milar; 
Mrs. B. F. Sandridge; Mrs. J. W. 
Brown; Mrs. J. M. Johnston; Mrs. 
A. Fisher; Mrs. Ernest J. Noel; 
Mary M. Fuiwiler; Mrs. W. F. 
Marting; Mrs. Trevor J. Davis; 
Mrs. Mabel Mittendorf; Mrs. Robt. 
A. Lane; Mrs. E. L. Todd; Mrs. T. H. 
Wright; Mrs. M. N. Mantle; Mrs. 
Arthur Ketter; Mrs. Stanley Porter; 
Mrs, Mary Phipps. 





Abundance of Agricultural Synthetic 
Rubber 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ANTON J. JOHNSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 23, 1942 


Mr. JOHNSON of _ ([Illinois. Mr. 
Speaker, under unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my own remarks I insert in the 
Recorp the remarks of Fulton Lewis, 
Jr., given over the Mutual Broadcasting 
System on June 22 on the vital subject 
of synthetic rubber. I have followed 
closely the testimony given before the 
Gillette committee of the Senate, and I 
am sure that the remarks of Mr. Lewis 
present a clear picture of the possibilities 
of an abundance of agricultural synthetic 
rubber. 

Now, about the synthetic-rubber 
on which we got started Friday night 
try to figish that up this evening 

For the benefit of those who didn’t hear 
the first installment of this little reportorial 
job, perhaps we'd better give very briefly and 


situation, 


-let’s 


concisely a synopsis of that Friday night 
broadcast. 

First of all, the admitted background that 
we're short of rubber and we need all of the 


synthetic rubber we possibly can get from 
every conceivable source 

I told you that the actual final process of 
making synthetic rubber is as simple 
ing potatoes on the back of the 
whole problem lies in producing one of 
two ingredients, a gas, butadiene. 


as boil- 
the 


the 
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There ‘are two possible sources of buta- 
diene: One, petroleum gases; the other, alco- 
hol made from wheat or corn. The equip- 
ment to produce it from petroleum gases 
requires about four times as much critical 
materials and about 18 months, against 5 
to 6 months to get into actual production. 

With present wheat and corn prices, the 
rubber made from petroleum would cost as 
little as 17% cents a pound, against 20 cents 
a pound for the rubber produced from grain; 
but I pointed out to you that those figures 
are purely academic, because we have to pay 
real money for the petroleum, while the Gov- 
ernment already owns hundreds of millions 
of bushels of wheat and corn. 

I told you that the Rubber Reserves Cor- 
poration of the Government, the job of which 
is to dig up every possible pound of rubber, 
has advanced some $650,000,000 to build syn- 
thetic-rubber plants with a capacity of 
800,000,000 tons a year, and all of those 
original authorizations were for the pe- 
troleum process, which takes four times as 
much strategic material and three times as 
long to get into operation. 

I then told you about an engineer by the 
mame of George Johnson; he’s the head of 
the so-called little T. V. A. power project in 
Nebraska who has been trying to get permis- 
sion to build a synthetic rubber project in 
Nebraska; he has rounded up enough pumps 
(that’s a major item in any of these plants) 
from deserted mines in Colorado, enough 
grain-grinding machinery from shut-down 
fiour mills in the Wheat Belt, enough steam 
capacity from the reserve boilers of the power 
plants in Nebraska and adjoining States— 
boilers that were used an average of 1 hour 
in all of last year; he has options on vacant 
buiidings or land adjoining those power 
plants; he hac 90 percent enough material 
to set up a rubber plant to turn out 17,000 
tons a year, and 50 percent enough material 
for 200,000 tons a year. All he needs for 
the 17,000-ton plant is 150 tons of steel rein- 
forcing bars for concrete; that’s for his fer- 
mentation vats as substitutes for steel vats. 
While the other projects that have been 
authorized have been financed by the Gov- 
ernment, Mr. Johnson has his own private 
financing; he wants no loan or grant from 
the Government—just 150 tons of steel, 
which is about 1 percent of the amount of 
steel that goes to the bottom of the Atlantic 
cvery time a cargo vessel is sunk, but neither 
the Rubber Reserve Company nor the War 
Production Board will permit him to go 
ahead 

Now, by way of one additional bit of back- 
ground, you ought to understand that one 
of the oldest and bitterest feuds in all Amer- 
ican industrial history has been the feud 
between the oil industry and alcohol. It’s 
quite understandable—they’re competitors in 
the world of fuels and in the world of chem- 
icals, and that feud lies behind this whole 
controversy. The policy makers of the Gov- 
ernment on this synthetic rubber picture are 
people who’ve lived all their lives with the 
petroleum side of that controversy—some of 
them have had direct or indirect affiliations 
with the large oil companies themselves— 
others have affiliations with the large rubber 
companies, which, of course, have been arm 
in arm with the oil industry throughout the 
development of the automobile. 

Now, let’s pick up the story. 

In this petroleum process a large part of 
the butadiene actually is to be made in the 


oil fields because the petroleum industry 
wanted to keep it there; then the butadiene 
is to be shipped to Akron, Ohio, where the 
rubber companies will do the actual manu- 
facturing of the rubber. That requires spe- 


cial railroad tank cars, able to hold a pressure 
of 250 pounds, made of stainless steel, and 
lined with a special enamel, and more than 
200 of them now are under construction. 
The process that Mr. Johnson proposed 
Was to take the grain at the place where the 





grain is, there turn it into alcohol, and there 
turn the alcohol into butadiene, and there 
turn the butadiene into rubber—all at the 
same place. 

As I began to get into this investigation I 
was told that Mr. Johnson had never made 
an application to build a rubber plant. 
Strictly speaking, I find that’s true. He did 
go to the Rubber Reserve Company, but 
he was told that inasmuch as his first step 
was making alcohol he’d have to go to the 
War Production Board and get permission to 
build his alcohol plant.- The official in charge 
of the Alcohol Section of the War Production 
Board was Mr. Frazier Moffatt, an official of 
the United States Industrial Alcohol Corpo- 
ration, of Baltimore, which makes alcohol 
itself (from blackstrdp molasses), and Mr. 
Moffatt said that regardless of how much 
equipment had been lined up he could not 
get the permit. 

Of course, as you can see, the gist of this 
whole process is the making of the alcohol 
and the butadiene at the same place. 

In the course of my own investigations, to 
find out why all this was, Mr. Stanley Cross- 
land, who seems to be the chief figure in the 
Rubber Reserve Company, said that Mr. 
Johnson had no plan; he had no blueprints 
that were satisfactory; that the process he 
proposed to use was untried. 

After some digging, I discovered that the 
process Mr. Johnson was proposing to use 
actually is in operation, turning out rubber 
at the present moment, and I went to Phila- 
delphia to see it. 

It is being operated by the Publicker Cor- 
poration, the largest distillers of alcohol in 
the world. They have one distillery there 
with a capacity of 90,000,000 gallons of 
alcohol a year, and the next competitor is 
United States Industrial Alcohol, in Balti- 
more, with less than 20,000,000 gallons a 
year. 

I saw their butadiene process in actual op- 
eration; I saw them making synthetic rub- 
ber from it at the rate of 100 pounds a day; 
and against the complicated process of mak- 
ing the butadiene from petroleum this is 
unbelievably simple. 

It’s nothing more than this: 

They heat the alcohol and pass the alcohol 
vapor through a copper tube which is kept 
at a temperature of 250° centigrade; that 
tube contains what’s called a catalytic agent, 
a substance which doesn't undergo any chem- 
ical reaction in itself but merely by its pres- 
ence causes the alcohol vapor to break down 
into butadiene and several impurities that 
are very easily removed. That’s all there, is; 
there isn’t any more. 

I spent hours, there in Philadelphia, with 
Dr. Lewis H. Marks, one of the outstanding 
chemical scientists alive today * * * you 
don’t even get a word against him, from tech- 
nical advisers of the War Production Board, 
or the Rubber Reserve Company * * * 
they concede his ability and distinction. Dr. 
Marks is with the Publicker Corporation— 
which, incidentally, is producing more than 
one-fourth of all the alcohol produced in 
America today, under this greatly increased 
alcoho] production program. 

He said the Publicker Corporation has 
agreed to release this process to Mr. Johnson, 
for the project out in the West * * * but 
he said that in the meantime the Publicker 
Corporation has tried to get the Government 
to allow it to produce synthetic rubber, but 
has been unable to do so. He said there's 
nothing new in this process * * * it has 
been used by Russia and Poland for.15 years 
* * * in fact, virtually all of the rubber 
that Russia and Poland have had, for their 
war machines, has been made by this process. 

Let me explain that, politically and indus- 
trially, the Publicker Corporation is strictly 
independent. It has no stocks or bonds, and 
it’s not tied up with the petroleum crowd 
* * * in fact, it is on the alcohol side of 
the fence. 
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When I got back to Washington I asked the 
Rubber Reserve Company ‘why Publicker 
couldn’t get the go-ahead, to set up a plant, 
with its own money. I said that I had seen 
that process actually turning out rubber. 
Mr. Crossland replied, “Yes; out of a 8-foot 
laboratory tube” * * * hesaid that put- 
ting the system into large production is vastly 
different. 

I don’t pretend to be any chemical engi- 
neer—but for that matter, neither is Mr. 
Crossland. He’s an ex-bank examiner, who 
has spent his whole life in finance and has 
been in the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration since 1933, from which he was trans- 
ferred to the Rubber Reserve Company, 

I have, however, been through more than a 
hundred of the largest industrial plants in 
America, of every kind and description, in 
the last yearandahalf * * * something 
Mr. Crossland has not done. And I have no 
hesitancy in saying this: That the Publicker 
process is so simple that any conceivable 
problem they could run into, in transferring 
to large production, is not one-fiftieth of the 
problem that individual machine-tool makers 
expect, in the normal course of work, on 
every piece they turn out. 

What’s more important, I find that the 
Publicker Corporation has been trying for 
months to build a pilot plant, to produce 5 
tons of rubber a day, but they couldn’t get 
priority preference on materials, to get it 
built. No one from the War Production 
Board, nor from the Rubber Reserve Com- 
pany has ever been there to inspect his proc- 
ess, to see whether it will work or not. 

Most important of all, I dug around Wash- 
ington to try to get an impartial expert, who 
gould give me a perspective. I fcund that 
there was one individual, in an independent 
scientific bureau of the Government, who was 
agreed all around to be the cutstanding, un- 
questioned authority or authorities, on all 
forms of synthetic rubber production. I 
went to him, as an over-all check. He said 
the Publicker process unquestionably is prac- 
tical; a vast majority of the synthetic rubber 
that’s been produced ‘in the world, thus far, 
has been produced by it. He said what I've 
already told you, that at present prices of 
grain, the rubber is slightly more expensive, 
and probably may not be economically sound, 
after the war is over. For that reason, he 
said, the question is whether the Government 
should invest money in it, now, as a war 
emergency, in order to get the rubber quickly. 

He didn’t know, of course, that in both of 
these cases, Publicker in Philadelphia and 
Johnson in Nebraska, the Government is not 
putting up one thin dime. It is private 
capital, that offers to risk itself, but can't get 
Government permission. 

I might add that about the lack of plans 
and blueprints—that would hardly seem to 
be a very serious shortcoming. It is very 
much nicer and prettier to have brand new 
buildings and brand new equipment and 
fancy blueprints. But when materials are 
critical, it would seem that the group that’s 
able to help solve a national emergency by 
patching together old stuff—second-hand 
stuff—would be a virtue and not a detriment. 
That's the way this Nation became great. 
And it might interest you to know, also, that 
I’ve been through the records on these com- 
plicated, slow-building, costly plants that 
were let out to the oil industry for their 
process. 

And, speaking of plans and blueprints, I 
find case after case in which the Government 
committed itself in writing to let the com- 
panies spend up to eighteen and twenty mil- 
lion dollars to prepare plans and blueprints 
to present to the Government. 

And it does seem odd that that could hap- 
pen in their cases, and that the project in 
Nebraska can’t even get consideration to use 
grain instead of petroleum unless it has the 
most highly perfected plans, 
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And {t also seems odd that the Publicker 
Corporation in Philadelphia is unable to get 
permission to build a synthetic rubber plant 
because they have no pilot plant in opera- 
tion, and the Government refuses to let them 
build the pilot plant. 





Soldiers and Sailors’ Pay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. C. W. (RUNT) BISHOP 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 23, 1942 


Mr. BISHOP. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission granted me to extend my re- 
marks in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, Iam 
inserting the new pay schedule for the 
Army and the Navy. I am also inserting 
a table which gives the amount of money 
paid to dependents. 

Base pay for noncommissioned men 
in the Army! 
Per month 


a lr ae daa alle cleat stnegree inn en sxc ah $50 
oe a cans 54 
Sats Glink arkel btipen Hn oe onsen 66 
NT RE ee a ree ca caer ae 
Ne eulb acme nan wacines'sn ae 
PD a Ke epee nenaondwsicncand 114 
EE ee a eee 138 


1Plus 20 percent for foreign service. 


Mazrimum pay for commissioned officers 


Per year 


Second lMeutenant._.....-...--. ---- $2, 592 
First lieutenant ......-.....-.--..-. 3, 704 
Ri cinch dwar ktaneacnnsnwas See 
Fk a ~atuscedeee> 5s SEO 
Lieutenant colonel_.........-..--.--.- 7,271 
te a i, 
PENN SETOS co ccccecpeccnnncus 1,088 
DIRIOE Cs Coe dtikasiacenccuwence 9, 066 


Base pay for noncommissioned men 
of the Navy? 
Per month 


ABUPONTICS GORIMAD.. 0c. cnae co0 coo os ondine $50 
Second-class seaman ...-- pe eitentnannina 54 
bey SE re 66 
Petty officer (third class) .........---.--- 78 
Petty officer (second class)_....--.-.-.-. 96 
Petty officer (first class) .....-.--...-.-. 114 
Chief petty OMcel. .4.62-- 55-2002 nn-o 138 
I CE titan Seder ences cians temseeieisniote 150 


1Plus 20-percent bonus for sea duty. 


Mazimum pay for commissioned Officers 
of the Navy 


Per year 
I io hiniwddetiin Rciincinnn wmode $2, 592 
Navy lieutenant (junior grade) -.---- 3, 704 
ee a 4, 584 
Lieutenant commander -....-.--- www, 6,066 
a anne st, aan 
RN ct cccctsintabcinaibaniecinn aman istaienu.. te ae 
Rear admiral (lower half) ---- ge 
pg ee seca “See 


ALLOWANCFS FOR DEPENDENTS 


Family allowances, in addition to Army 
and Navy pay, have been approved by 
Congress. These allowances can be paid 
to the dependents of soldiers and sailors 
whose base pay is $78 a month or less— 
or from the grade of sergeant or petty 
officer, third class, down. The table 
shows in detail how allowances for men 














in the United States armed forces usually 
will operate: 





Govern- From é 
ment con-| soldier’s | Total 
tribution pay 
CLASS A 
Wife, no child..........- $28 $22 $50 
+ a * ae 40 22 62 
Wife, 2 children_..._...- 50 22 72 
CLASS B (WITH NOCLASS A 
DEPENDENTS | 
I 1 22 37 
I i gc wenn 25 22 47 
1 parent, 1 sister....... | 20 22 42 
1 parent, 2 sisters_..... | 25 22 47 
CLASS B (WITH CLASS A | 
DEPENDENTS) 
Pia scsccaceuced | ] | 20 
1 25 | 30 
1 parent, | sister_._-. 20 | 5 | 25 
1 parent, 2 sisters. ...--. 25 5 |} 30 


| 


Each child over 1 will receive an addi- 
tional allowance of $10 a month. Allow- 
ances to wives and children are com- 
pulsory, but payments to other depend- 
ents are optional with the serviceman. 

lass B payments also are limited to an 
aggregate outlay by the Government of 
$50 a month. 








The Legionnaire’s War Credo 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 23, 1942 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following credo, written by 
Lynn U. Stambaugh, national com- 
mander of the American Legion: 


THE LEGIONNAIRE’S WAR CREDO 


(By Lynn U. Stambaugh, national 
commander) 


I will do all that I can to demonstate my 
allegiance to the flag and to the Republic for 
which it stands. 

I will harbor no thought, perform no action, 
utter no words, that will create doubt about 
the country I love, the United States of 
America. 

I will do all that I can to bring victory to 
the United States of America and to her 
military allies 

I will keep ever in my mind the basic neces- 
sity for bringing about the overthrow of every 
sworn enemy of my country. 

I will be guided by reason, rather than by 
emction, in the daily effort to make right the 
master of might. 

I will do my utmost to inspire confidence 
in the leaders of our war effort. 

I will, so far as it lies within my power, 
conduct my own war efforts as if I were, in 
fact, wearing the uniform of my country. 

I will resist any temptation to hamper my 
country’s progress in this war because of any 
selfish desire for private profit or personal 
gain. 

I will be ever alert as a guardian of my 
country’s richest heritage—the American 
heritage of freedom and justice. 
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War-Damage Insurance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 23, 1942 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing letter: 


COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
OFFICE OF THE COMMISSIONER OF BANKS, 
State House, Boston, June 18, 1942. 
Hon. EpirH Nourse RoceErs, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Mrs. Rocers: The time from June 20 
until July 1 seems altogether too short to 
make the transfer from Federal to private 
war-damage insurance, at least so far as the 
banks are concerned, as they have to con- 
sider insuring not only the property to which 
they have title but also their interest as 
mortgagee, which in Massachusetts alone in- 
volves considerably more than a billion dollars 
of mortgages owned by more than 300,000 
different mortgagors. The condition which 
prevails here in Massachusetts is but typical 
of the situation throughout the United Staies 
The risk to the Federal Government by 
continuing its responsibility for another 
month is so slight that I strongly urge at least 
a 30-day extension of Federal coverage in 
order to give time for a more orderly tran- 
sition to private sponsorship. 
Very truly yours, 
JOSEPH EARL PERRY 
Commissioner of Banks. 


People, Politics, and Persiflage 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. GEORGE J. BATES 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 23, 1942 


Mr. BATES of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing article from the Haverhill (Mass.) 
Record: 

PEOPLE, POLITICS, AND PERSIFLAGE 
(By Josiah Fenton) 
WILL BRIDGES BE DEPORTED? 

Having pardoned Earl Browder from At- 
lanta, after serving 14 months of a 4-year 
sentence for violating United States laws 
several times, and the President making two 
excuses for his pardon—(1) because 4 years 
was excessive and (2) that his freedom will 
make the Nation more united in the war 
against the hell birds of Europe—we now 
have the case of Harry Bridges, the Australian 
“red.” 

Attorney General Biddle says he should be 
deported because he is or has been a member 
of the Communist Party. If he is deported, 
the Communists will be against the President 
politically, and thus we will have a heap more 
disunity than we have at present. 

Attorney General Biddle offers this as his 
big reason for deportation: “The Communist 
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Party will systematically and persistently 
propagate the idea of inevitability of and 
necessity for violent revolution and will pre- 
pare the workers for armed insurrection as 
the only means of overthrowing the capitalist 
state.” 

Here are some facts to remember: Up to 
December 7, not last year but 2 years ago, 
the Communist leaders were yelling their 
heads off against the President, calling him 
a “warmonger” as one of its mildest terms. 

When Hitler attacked Russia the Com- 
munist Party of this Nation was stunned for 
36 hours before they had the courage to turn 
a complete somersault. From that day to 
now the Communist Party has raged against 
every man in the Nation holding office, calling 
for defeat next November of anyone who in 
any way opposed the United States going to 
war 

Attorney General Biddle says: “The Com- 
munist Party teaches the violent overthrow 
of existing governments, including the United 
States.” 

Biddle and the administration have sup- 
pressed Social Justice, long-time organ of 
Father Coughlin. Social Justice bitterly op- 
posed the war, bitterly opposed the President. 
It came out for Wendell Willkie for President. 
It did almost everything possible against Mr. 
Roosevelt and his main supporters; but it 
wasn't at any time any worse than the Daily 
Worker, official organ of the Communist 
Party 

To be consistent, Biddle should have sup- 
pressed this “red” organ. Then, too, The Call, 
official organ of the Socialist Party, was just 
as much opposed to the war, and still is, as 
the Daily Worker or Social Justice. Bid- 
die and all such say that the Communist 
Party is for “the violent overthrow of this 
Government.” The Socialist Party is also for 
the overthrow of our form of government, but 
by “the ballot.” 

WHAT'S THE DIFFERENCE? 

What real difference does it make whether 
we destroy our Government by bullets or by 
ballots? If we are to destroy the system of 
private enterprise, that will be the end of 
capitalism, and upon the ruin ‘of capitalism 
will be erected the Socialist nation. All this 
splitting of political hairs as to the “red” dogs 
Ss just so much bosh. It is playing politics, 
and mighty poor politics at that. 

It is hypocritical, to. say the least. The 
“reds” are absolutely united on the big issue 
of destroying our present form of govern- 
ment. One party wants to do the job over- 
night; the other by the longer and perhaps 
more painful method of the ballot 

The late Victor Berger, one-time Socialist 


Congressman from Milwaukee, said: “I favor 
the ballot method because that will avoid 
war.” He was not so much concerned how 
his cause won, but was insane enough to 
dream that the “red” cause can be won by the 
ballot It can't! 

Does anybody in his right mind imagine 
for 1 minute that the 90,000,000 property 
wners will meekly lay down and see their 


property confiscated? 
Socialist and Communist 
ber, admit that confiscation 


means of production and ex- 


ntelligent 
. when st 
existing 





change will be the first change to come about 
This is what happened in Russia. The revo- 
lution in Russia had to be violent and bloody 
Even at that, it caused a civil war. But Rus- 
sia didn’t have a middle class of property 
owners; it was either rich or poor. If Russia 
had had 20,000,000 middle-class families it 
would still be a capitalist nation. So, whether 
the job is done overnight by a “red” revolu- 


tion, or by the long-drawn ballot method, it 
means exactly the same thing 
HALF-WAY SOCIALISM 
What the Socialist leaders are trying to do 
at this time is to build up what we may 
a half-way state and municipal socialism; 
and in this slick method they have the val- 








uable assistance of the Roosevelt administra- 
tion as represented in the main by the New 
Dealers. Thus a vote to socialize the Haver- 
hill gas or electric light plants is exactly what 
the real intelligent Socialist leaders want— 
what they intend to have. About half of the 
so-called Democratic Party is for this sort of 
skullduggery tactics. 

There was a time when the Socialists stood 
for the socialization of the farms. They have 
cut that out, for political-hypocrisy. They 
think to fool the people about this. “Let’s 
get the big boys, the railroads, the power 
plants, the gas and electric plants, the coal 
mines; get all these.’ Then “the rest will 
be easy,” they say. 

And it’s astounding how many supposedly 
sane people grab this with the idea that they 
can get something for nothing. 


THERE WAS A TIME 


There was a time when the Democratic 
Party was solidly opposed to this kind of 
hypocritical dose. They were solid against 
Government ownership of anything, except 
the Post Office, and that’s a business that 
loses millions of dollars every year in spite 
of increasing first-class postage by 50 per- 
cent, giving the Post Office an extra $90,- 
000,000 a year; but the losses continue. 

There was a time when the powerful Cath- 
olic church was solidly opposed to any mu- 
nicipal ownership, or State ownership; and 
about the strongest opponent to this half- 
way socialism was the great and powerful 
Cardinal Gibbons, of Baltimore. In a pow- 
erful statement for the New York Sun, the 
late and most popular Catholic this Nation 
ever had, said: “There isn’t any more sense 
or logical reason for taking over a street rail- 
way, gas, or an electric light plant than there 
is in taking over any other business, or the 
vast farming industry.” 

The late Samuel Gompers said: “Govern- 
ments can’t run any business; they do a 
fair job running the political machine; in 
any business they would be a monumental 
failure.” 

But about half the trades-union move- 
ments of today are on the side of municipal 
socialism. Especially so are the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, for they are 90- 
percent radicals along this line. The execu- 
tive council of the American Federation of 
Labor is opposed to any scheme for socialism 
all the way or only halfway 

NEW DEAL RADICALS 

The New Deal radicals and the Roosevelt 
leaders may come back, or they may go on 
to the Socialist camp. If Harry Bridges can 
come back about 100 percent, it follows that 
these cockeyed Democrats might progress 
back to the old historic Democratic Party of 
Jefferson, Madison, Jackson, Grover Cleve- 
land, and Woodrow Wilson, none of whom 
wanted any part of socialism. The other day 
Harry Bridges made a speech before the fa- 
mous Commonwealth Club of San Francisco, 
and this is what he said 

“Labor’s enemy is not mismanagement 
Its enemy is Hitler and Japan. Only that 
employer or that representative of manage- 
ment, or union representative for that mat- 
ter, who is not first of all concerned with the 
full war effcrt and victory is the contempo- 
rary enemy of us all.’ 

Says this new, regenerate Mr 
has been my experience in dealings with 
management in recent months that em- 
ployers who put profits and special privileges 
first are in the minority and are not truly 
representative of American industry.” And 
again: “After this war is over, we'll still have 
our differences, we may still have our fights. 
But isn’t it just this opportunity that we 
are really fighting for?” More startling still, 
if you remember the Bridges of other days, 
is this unqualified pronouncement: “Now, at 
this time, more than ever before, employer 
associations are of extreme value and a real 
need to help win the war.” 


Bridges: “It 
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Harry says he’s reformed. Has he? 
Father Coughlin said, “No decent Catholic 
can be a member of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations.” Think that over, you reddish 
Democrats. 
JERSEY JINGLES 


Eenee, Meaney, miney mo— 
Name a judge so Hague can crow; 
“Hypocrite!” then call his foe— 
Norton, Meaney? Yes or no? 


NEW ZEALAND’S ISOLATION 


New Zealand, which is composed of two large 
islands and a group of smaller islands, lies 
6,000 miles from the west coast of North and 
South America; 7,000 miles from Africa; and 
5,000 miles from Asia, being among the world’s 
most isolated large land areas. 


STATES’ RIGHTS 


For 100 years the historic Democratic Party 
had as a leading plank in party platforms: 
“States’ rights.” This was true from 1800 
down to William J. Bryan; and it again be- 
came true from 1912 to 1932. Today you 
don’t hear anything about its greatest plank. 
Today the States are rapidly losing their po- 
litical powers. They have already almost 
lost it. 

This is the result, of late years, of the entry 
of socialistic New Dealers. They are not Dem- 
ocrats in any true sense. They are socialistic. 
They want to socialize the utilities, and by 
utilities we mean gas and electric plants, 
the railroads, the telegraph and telephone. 
Most of the leaders also want the socialization 
of the coal and copper mines, shipping and 
shipbuilding, and all sorts of welfare schemes 
whereby our Uncle Sam loses $4 for each one 
he makes. 

This is one big reason for the enormous 
taxes we pay, directly and indirectly. It’s 
another big reason for gigantic waste; for 
tremendous reels of red tape. 





Prominent Minister, Rev. J. Frank Nor- 
ris, Praises Speaker of the House, the 
Honorable Sam Rayburn 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 23, 1942 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, permis- 
sion having been granted, I am inserting 
herewith a radio address by Dr. J. Frank 
Norris on “a visit and luncheon with the 
Speaker of Congress, Hon. SAM RayBurn.” 
The address was delivered Sunday night, 
June 21, 1942, over radio station KFJZ, 
Fort Worth, Tex., at 10 p. m. 

The Reverend J. Frank Norris is a well- 
known, well-informed, and very success- 
ful minister of the gospel. He has trav- 
eled all over the world, and is the pastor 
of two of the largest Baptist churches in 
our country, one at Fort Worth, Tex., and 
the other at Detroit, Mich. As stated by 
him in this address, every time he makes 
10 trips between his 2 churches, Fort 
Worth and Detroit, he travels much far- 
ther than around the globe. 

The address is as follows: 

In one respect I am like the Apostle Paul, 


“in journeyings oft.” I believe the same 
gospel that he received and preached. And 


oh, that I could preach it with one millionth 
of the power that he possessed. 

Some of my friends often make the mis- 
take of feeling sorry for me in the heavy 
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burdens and wide travels. But I enjoy it all. 
When I get on the train for a cross-con- 
tinent trip I can take out my Bible, my Looks, 
read awhile, then sleep awhile, make notes 
awhile, eat and sleep a little between times, 
take a 10-, 15-, or 20-minute walk as the train 
stops—in fact, when I don't take a trip after 
a week or so I feel the “call of the wild.” 

Every 10 trips to Detroit and back is a 
thousand miles more than around the world. 

I love to meet people. I love to study 
people—all ages, classes, creeds, and colors. 
I have lots of good times with the porters on 
the Pullman. I enjoy the stewardesses on 
the airplanes; they are all charming girls. I 
love the captains, pilots and co-pilots of the 
big transcontinental liners. I love the for- 
eigner, even those whose language I cannot 
understand, for I believe that God “hath 
made of one blocd all nations of men for to 
dwell on all the face of the earth.” 

To me there are no big people; there are 
no little people. There are no rich; there 
are no poor. Just folks. 

When I was a boy on the farm I thought 
that all the Governors, the United States 
Senators, Cabinet officers, Presidents, Prime 
Ministers, and kings belonged to another 
race. But I found out they are all human; 
and most of them are intensely human— 
sometimes more human than all the rest of 
us humans. 


HAS KNOWN MANY GREAT MEN 


It has been my privilege to know the great- 
est men of this generation, heads of many 
different governments. I have interviewed 
two of Great Britain’s Prime Ministers. I 
have seen three Popes, two before the pre- 
ceding one. I interviewed Mussolini. = had 
two visits to the Grand Mufti at Jerusalem, 
the head of the Mohammedan world. I have 
met many Governors in various States, from 
New England to California. I have been 
their guest. I have known many United 
States Senators and Congressmen. It has 
been my pleasure to know many Cabinet 
members. I was recently the guest of that 
great stateman, Josephus Daniels, Secretary 
of the Navy for 8 years. 


KNOWN SEVERAL SPEAKERS OF THE HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 


I have known several Speakers of the 
House of Representatives at Washington. 
This is the second important office in the 
Nation and next to the President. It is the 
responsibility of the Speaker to direct the 
legislation; and particularly is it important 
in times of great crisis like the present. 

Texas has been honored above her share 
of prominent men, real statesmen, in Wash- 
ington. 

There was never a greater Senator or states- 
men than the late and lamented Charles A. 
Culberson and the late Joseph Weldon 
Bailey. 

Senator Morris Sheppard was more than a 
Senator; he was a world citizen. 

All Texas and the Nation is proud of Tom 
Connatty, the chairman of the Foreign Rela- 
tions Committee, the most important com- 
mittee in the Senate. 

STATESMAN, SPEAKER RAYBURN 

But standing head and shoulders, equal to 
any, is that statesman—they call him Hon. 
SAMUEL RAYpuURN, Speaker of the House of 
Representatives—but those who have known 
him for years, to them he is just plain, every- 
day Sam. 

When I was in Washington a few days ago 
I met him, and he wouldn’t take “No” for 
an answer and literally arrested me and tock 
me into his private office, the most beautiful, 
palatial office. And, with a group of friends, 
I ate lunch that he had brought in and laid 
on the large, glass-covered desk 

We call each other by the given name— 
“Sam” and “Frank.” 

Perhaps I am a few years his senior, but 
that matters not. 

I have watched him preside over the law- 
making body where all taxation must origi- 





nate. He is honored and respected by all 
parties, and from all sections. 

I mix and mingle with peoples throughout 
the North in the great industrial centers. 
And I am in close personal touch with labor 
leaders, executives of the biggest corporations, 
with farmers and with bankers, preachers, 
and laymen, and one and all recognize Sam 
RAYBURN as a real statesman. 

We who live here in Texas and have known 
him all his life—it is not an easy thing for us 
to appreciate, to evaluate a world statesman 
who has grown up in our midst. How true 
is the proverb, “A prophet is not without 
honor save in his own country.” “Is not 
this the carpenter's son?” is true of all ages 
and all peoples. 

While all Texas does honor, and most 
highly, Sam Raypurn, yet to get a real esti- 
mate of his statesmanship it is necessary to 
go to New England or California or in other 
distant States. 

How true are the words of Alexander Pope: 
“Distance lends enchantment.” 

Standing under the most fascinating snow- 
capped peak of the Alps, Mount Blanc, it is 
wonderful. But go and stand on the most 
distant peak 50 miles away with a fine pair 
of field glasses and then you can behold the 
grandeur and the beauty and the majesty 
of that, the most wonderful mountain peak 
in the most beautiful range of mountains in 
the world. 


SPEAKER RAYBURN NEXT IN IMPORTANCE TO 
PRESIDENT 


It means a great deal to Texas—and Sam 
RaYBuRN belongs to no one congressional 
district—I say it means a great deal to Texcs 
to thus be honored by such a statesman in 
the second most important position in Wash- 
ington, right next to the President. 

I have heard it said by many men whore 
judgments I respect, “Sam RAYBURN is Presi- 
dential timber.” He has poise; he has keen 
insight into complex problems; he has 
courage. 

His courage was never more thoroughly 
exemplified than recently in the Nation-wide 
proposed gas rationing. It may be we should 
have rationing. But Sam RAYBURN called a 
halt and took the position that no rationing 
should be made of gas, the most essential, 
necessary commodity in our present-day 
complex civilization. 

No gas rationing should be taken until a 
thorough investigation and it is found to be 
absolutely necessary to win the war. There 
were bureaucrats that were determined to 
ration, take over, and put us under ration- 
ing. But Sam said, “Wait until we find it ab- 
solutely necessary.” 

It looks at this present writing that it 
may not be necessary. 

There is just one of the many instances 
of Sam’s courage. 

He stands towering physically, intellectu- 
ally as Well as morally. He is not one of these 
so-called high-toned, unapproachable big 
somebodys. He still has the plain, everyday, 
democratic air of the country lawyer, farmer, 
or ranchman that he had in his younger 
days growing up in Fannin County. 

He tells an interesting story concerning 
me—and I don’t deny it. In 1928, when he 
was campaigning for the Democratic ticket— 
Al Smith was an incident as far as he was con- 
cerned—and I was campaigning against what 
I believe was the wet Tammany Hall ticket 
it came about that I was speaking one night 
in his home town in Bonham, and Sam was 
speaking at a State-wide rally in Fort Worth. 
His meeting was scheduled for one of the 
big city parks, and there came a cloudburst 
just before night. There was no place for 
them to meet. The committee went to the 
trustees of the First Baptist Church and 
asked for the auditorium, it being the largest 
in the city; and they were promptly turned 
down 

My friend, Dayton Moses, then attorney for 
the Cattle Raising Association of Texas, 
called me and told me of their predicament. 
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I said, “Go ahead and use the First Baptist 
Church auditorium, for that may be as near 
heaven as Sam and you Democrats will ever 
get.” 

Of course, I said that jokingly, but Dayton 
told Sam, and you can’t imagine my surprise 
when I saw in the papers the next morning 
where SAM RaysuRN got up and said: 

“Ladies and gentlemen, I want tc thank the 
pastor of this church for giving us this audi- 
torium while he is speaking in my home 
town on the opposite side tonight. And I 
appreciate what he said, namely, that this 
may be as near heaven as me and my crowd 
would ever get.” 

He caught the whole crowd. 
sample of his human humanness. 
that day we have been fast friends 

I repeat that Sam Raygpurn is not a Con- 
gressman from some district; he is not from 
Texas only; but he represents the great mass 
of humanity of the whole United States re- 
gardless of party. 

The winning of the war, 
that is, is not our biggest problem. But after 
the war we will have 5 or more years, maybe 
a generation, of reconstruction, of rebuilding 
a ruined and chaotic world. 

As the United States is the arsenal of de- 
mocracy in winning the war, we will be the 
commissary, the depot to feed, clothe, and 
rebui'd the world. There will be all the “isms” 
from the days of Egypt until now crowding 
to be written into our laws. The hope of 
America is in strong, courageous statesmen 
like SAM RAYBURN. 


This is a 
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A Savings of $233,000 on Freight and 
Express Shipments 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 23, 1942 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, 2 years 
ago I called to the attention of the Presi- 
dent a situation which I felt would result 
in a savings to the taxpayers of the coun- 
try, if a thorough investigation were 
made relative to the activities of various 
Government agencies, in connection with 
freight and express shipments. 

The President referred my cOmmuni- 
cation to the Director of the Budget, and 
I have just been informed that the in- 
vestigation has been completed, new 
methods installed, and as a result there 
is a personnel saving of $233,000 per year 
realized. 

As part of my remarks, I include the 
letter sent to me by the Director of the 
Budget: 

EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D.C., June 18, 1942, 
Hon. JoHN J. COCHRAN, 
House of Representatives 

My Dear Mr. Cocuran: The sureau of the 
Budget has completed the study suggested by 
you of the activities performed by agencies 


of the Federal Government in connection 
with freight and express shipments, and I 
thought you would be interested in learning 
about the results of the study. 

As you may recall, ycur letter to the Presi- 
dent on March 11, 1940, suggested that we 
lock into the feasibility of setti up a central 
agency to provide for more effec traffic 
control. Our survey demonst d the merit 
in your proposal, and a central traffic service 
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Was recently established in the Procurement 
Division of the Treasury Department. This 
service is now furnishing technical traffic in- 
formation to all except a few of the larger 
shipping agencies, and will also conduct 
studies with a view to reducing the cost of 
transportation to the Government. 

The survey has brought about a major sim- 
plification and reduction in the traffic activi- 
ties of the Government. Shortly after the 
survey was begun land-grant deductions on 
civil shipments were abolished and the scope 
of the survey was broadened to include the 
effectuation of improved practices in traffic 
management made possible b~ this action. 

These changes in traffic practices have 
already been instituted in the larger shipping 
agencies, and a personnel saving of $233,000 
per year has been realized. Had not these 
changes been made, much additional tech- 
nical traffic personnel would be necessary to 
carry on expanded wartime activities. 

Very truly yours, 
Harowp D. SmIrTH, 
Director. 


The Model Congressman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EARL C. MICHENER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 23, 1942 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, a con- 
stituent has called my attention to a re- 
cent editorial in the Ypsilanti Daily Press, 
one of the leading small-town dailies in 
the State of Michigan. 


In close proximity to the city of Ypsi- 


located the new Willow Fun 

plan., the largest manufacturing 

lant in the world. The influx of popu- 

lation caused by this institution is bound 

to make a marked change in the economy 

of the entire county in which the project 
is located 

The editorial to which my attention 

; been called makes reference to the 

nt action of the National League of 

Toters concerning desirable qual- 

a Member of Congress, and 

‘attention to the fact that 

onal defense and war pro- 

about essential changes 

n entire communities. 


he editorial 


lan iS 


j 





In taking the poll, the league said: “In the 
next few months it is possible to remake 
Congress. The entire House of Representa- 
tives and one-third of the Senate will come 
up for election. In peacetime we could afford 
the extravagance of mine-run representa- 
tives. In this war emergency none but the 
best will do.” 

The women rejected “party regularity,” 
“followers of individual rather than party 
platform,” and “responsiveness to constitu- 
ents’ opinions” as essential requisites, but 
gave a passing nod toward “flexibility” and 
“responsible attitude toward making and 
carrying out party platform.” 

Nor do the women seem to care much 
whether their dream Congressman is affili- 
ated with educational institutions, profes- 
sional circles, labor groups, or farm organiza- 
tions provided he has the five “musts.” 

From the standpoint of the candidate, 
however, there are other considerations. He 
must decide first what percentage of the vote 
will be cast by the League of Women Voters 
and what percentage will be cast by other 
groups in his district In agricultural dis- 
tricts the interests of the farmers must come 
first and in industrial districts the interests 
of labor must prevail 

In a district divided like Washtenaw 
County between education, agriculture, and 
industry the candidate must be a pretty well 
balanced man. In passing judgment on var- 
ious bills coming before Congress he must 
consider the best interests of his district as 
a whole. Labor deserves foremost attention. 
There will be a gradual trend toward equali- 
gation of income. The men who produce 
are going to have a bigger share in the pro- 
ceeds. There is going to be a narrowing of 
the spread between production and manage- 
ment revenue 

Washtenaw County has been fortunate in 
having a Representative of long experience, 
one who holds important committee posi- 
tions, because of his seniority and his proven 
ability. On occasions he has stepped out of 
party lines to vote for a bill which he honestly 
felt would benefit the people of his district. 
That was his duty, and now, as the majority 
interest changes from education and agri- 
culture to labor, it will be necessary for him 
to represent wholeheartedly that majority. 


Deferment of Married Men for Military 
Service 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HARRY L. HAINES 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 23, 1942 


Mr. HAINES. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following letter: 

JUNE 17, 1942 
You hay xeen recommended to 
us as a Congressman r good standing 
ind one with quite a few y of experience 
in the House of Representative 

We are enclosing a clipping recently printed 

l ¢ aper and would lil to make a few 
nmen realize quite busy 
and that 1is may be ¢ of your time. 

Do y ally think it fair to no longer in- 
clude married men in the draft Some of us 
married men with children are now in the 
Army for the past 15 or 16 months. Naturally 

me had children since be yr inducted. We 
io not ask to be released under present condi- 

ons. All we ask is that we are retained in 

s country until absc needed in com- 

We feel that we are titled to the same 


SEAR SIR: 
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consideration as those married men who are 
being deferred at present. We do not feel] as 
if we are cowards but as the risks of war are 
great our families and home ties should be 
considered so long as possible. Our group 
comprises about one-half of 1 percent of the 
selectee personnel. Each corps area could give 
definite figure: as to the amount involved. 
Needless to say we cannot give our names as 
we would be severely punisued by Army 
regulations for writing a letter of this type. 
Thanking you for your time and for any 
assistance shown us, 
Yours truly, 
A Group oF MARRIED SELECTEES 
Wir DEPENDENTS. 


Unnecessary Interest Should Not Be Paid 
by Government—Difference Between 
H. R. 6391 and the Owen Plan Em- 
bodied in H. R. 7230 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 23, 1942 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, January 
19, 1942, I introduced in the House of 
Representatives H. R. 6391. It provides 
for the issuance of nonnegotiable United 
States bonds to the Federal Reserve 
banks as a means of the Government’s 
obtaining a certain part of the money or 
credit to finance the war without interest. 

June 15, 1942, I introduced what is 
known as the Owen plan, in H. R. 7230. 
The only difference between the pro- 
posals of this bill and H. R. 6391 is in the 
type of security that is proposed to be 
delivered to the Federal Reserve banks 
by the Government upon which the 
credit or the money would be issued for 
the benefit of the Government without 
interest. H. R. 6391 provides for non- 
negotiable bonds without interest. H.R. 
7230 provides, instead, certificates of in- 
debtedness. This is the principal differ- 
ence between the two bills. 

TAXPAYERS SHOULD NOT BE REQUIRED TO PAY 

DOUBLE THE COST OF THE WAR 

I have written the chairman of the 
committee before whom the bills are 
pending, asking fora hearing. The letter 
containing the request is self-explana- 
tory, and is inserted herewith: 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D.C., June 23, 1942. 
ROBERT L. DOUGHTON, 
Chairman, House Ways and 
Means Committee, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D C. 

Deak Mr. DouGHTOoN: I desire to renew my 
request for a hearing before the Ways and 
Means Committee on H. R. 6391, which I in- 
troduced January 19, 1942, and also request a 
hearing on H. R. 7230, which was introduced 
last week 30th of these bills deal with the 
payment of the national debt If something 
is not done, the taxpayers will be required to 
pay double the amount of the cost of the war. 

No Member of Congress can justify further 
allowing the privately owned banks to create 
money on the Government’s credit and com- 
pel the taxpayers to pay interest on that 
money. Remember, I am in accord with the 
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views that the highest taxes possible should 
be collected to pay on the debt and all the 
bonds sold that are possible to be sold to in- 
dividuals to assist in prosecuting the war; 
these two things are necessary to prevent 
inflation. 

After all the taxes are paid that can be paid 
and all the bonds are sold to individuals and 
corporations that can be sold, and which, in- 
cidentally, must be interest bearing, there 
will remain a certain amount of money that 
must be created. This part the Government 
should create instead of making the tax- 
payers pay private banks for its creation 

Will you please advise me when I may 
expect a hearing on these two important bills, 
and oblige? 

Yours sincerely, 
WRIGHT PATMAN. 





Let the Government Sell Some Surplus 
Wheat 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WALTER M. PIERCE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 23, 1942 


Mr. PIERCE. Mr. Speaker, it is re- 
ported that President Roosevelt has 
stated that he may feel compelled to veto 
the whole agricultural appropriation bill 
should it not carry a provision allowing 
the Commodity Credit Corporation to sell 
125,000,000 bushels of wheat at 85 percent 
of parity price of corn. This is a drastic 
remedy. I believe the President is fully 
justified in vetoing the bill should the 
House continue its opposition to the Sen- 
ate amendments. Those amendments 
give and grant to the Commodity Credit 
Corporation the right to sell at corn 
parity prices 125,000,000 bushels of wheat 
now owned by the Government. 

Press accounts blame the farm bloc 
for this situation. I am sorry to have 
the Nation get the impression that those 
who represent wheat-farming districts 
are thus thwarting public welfare. The 
facts of the case are that the surplus 
wheat is a very heavy load for the Gov- 
ernment to carry. It is becoming bur- 
densome. Many people urge use of the 
surplus wheat to make alcohol and rub- 
ber It is needed for poultry and live- 
stock feed. It cannot be thus used at the 
parity price for wheat. In other words, 
the Government can make rubber out of 
petroleum and other commodities far 
cheaper than it can make it out of wheat 
at parity. The same is true in regard to 
making alcohol. 

In order to furnish an outlet for this 
surplus wheat, we must authorize the 
Government to sell it for 85 percent of 
parity for corn, which will be about 90 
cents per bushel. If this is not done, I 
fear the necessity of legislation again 
forcing down the number of acres that 
may be planted to wheat perhaps to 
40,000,000 acres. That will nurt many 
wheat farmers, especially in some parts 
of the Pacific Northwest where it is so 
hard to raise other crops. A few years 
ago we raised 80,000,000 acres of wheat in 
the United States. That acreage has 








system, to 55,000,000 acres for the 1942 
and 1943 crops, the minimum allotment 
under the law. When we harvest the 
present wheat crop for 1942, we will have 
in storage in the United States surplus 
enough for 2 years. 

Everyone should understand that the 
present price of wheat is a legislated 
price. Should the Government with- 
draw the support of the wheat program, 
prices would fall with a thud; there would 
be no market and no one would buy it, 
even at 25 cents a bushel. Our foreign 
markets are gone. What little we do sell 
we have to sell under a heavy subsidy. 
Canada, with her large surplus, easily 
supplies Great Britain. I have urged 
the Congress to give the Commodity 
Credit Corporation the right and privi- 
lege of selling 125,000,000 bushels of 
wheat at 85 percent of corn parity. This 
wil! protect wheat farmers and forward 
the war effort by making possible the use 
of wheat for alcohol, rubber, and feed. 

The Government had, under Presi- 
dent Hoover, a Farm Board program. It 
broke down. One of the reasons for the 
break was lack of control over produc- 
tion. The Government cannot guaran- 
tee parity for all that can be produced. 
We must accept restrictions. Wheat 
farmers cannot afford to lose the wheat 
program. We must cooperate with the 
Secretary of Agriculture and the Con- 
gress if we expect the benefits. Better 
not raise a single bushel of wheat in 1943, 
than to lose the Government’s support 
of the program. Said someone to me a 
few days ago, “There certainly cannot be 
any danger of the Government with- 
drawing its support.” I fear there may 
be the necessity, if there is abuse and 
if cooperation is reluctant. 

We must remember that the present 
wheat program was established by a very 
narrow margin in Congress. The Con- 
gressmen from the industrial districts 
have been exceedingly helpful to the 
Representatives from the agricultural 
districts. There may be an end to their 
patience. The war expenses are mak- 
ing fearful inroads on our national 
credit. In the reaction that is sure to 
come, the appropriations for agriculture 
may be quite severely trimmed. I sin- 
cerely hope the wheat farmers of Amer- 
ica, and especially of the Pacific North- 
west, realize what has been done for them 
in the wheat program. Not only has it 
saved the wheat farmer from bankruptcy 
and ruin; it has saved merchants and 
bankers and made possible a fair degree 
of prosperity in the wheat sections of the 
United States. 
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Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
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lowing radio address delivered by me on 
June 21, 1942: 


When we say that the present war is a 
mechanized war, then we appreciate that per- 
haps the most vital raw material that the 
warring nations have to consider today is 
petroleum. Roughly, 78 percent of the 
world’s supply of petroleum is obtained from 
wells in North and South America. Fortu- 
nately for us and for our Allies, about 62 
percent of <he world’s supply is obtained right 
in the United States and Canada and about 
16 percent from our friends in South Amer ca 

Further oil supplies in our Allies’ control 
are represented by approximately 10 percent 
of the world’s supply in control of the 
Russians; 4 percent in Iran and Iraq, wh:ch 
are at present under British protection; and 
four-tenths of 1 percent in British India and 
Arabia. When you total up all these figures, 
therefore, you will see that the Axis Powers 
are in control of but a very minimum of the 
world’s supply of this vital war material— 
petroleum. 

At the start of the war, Germany controlled 
only two-tenths of 1 percent of the world's 
supply. Today she has materially relatively 
bettered her pcsition through the acquisi- 
tion of the Baikan states, including Poland 
and Rumania, which put her in control] of 
about 2.2 percent of the world’s supply. Of 
course, the Japanese, when they conquered 
the Malay states, Singapore, Java, and other 
sections, gained control of an additional 3 
percent of the world’s supply 

Therefore, when we look back over these 
figures we see that our Axis enemies control 
less than 6 percent of the world’s supply of 
the very lifeblood of the present mechanized 
war machine. It is very obvious, therefore, 
that Hitler, Mussolini, and Tojo must do one 
of two things. Either they must conquer 
more oil fields or they must produce some 
substitute for natural petroleum 

This then explains very clearly Hit’er’s 
present intensive drive on the Russians in 
the Black Sea area and also stresses the im- 
portance of the African campaign. It is of 
the utmost importance that the United Na- 
tions prevent Hitler from breaking through 
the Russ‘an lines and seizing control of tke 
Caucasian oil fields and following up his ad- 
vantage by capturing Iran and Iraq, for then 
he would have materially enhanced his 
chances for ultimate victory. The African 
campaign is of primary importance becaus? 
if Hitler is unsuccessful in his attempt to 
drive the British and our own forces out of 
Africa, he is then faced with a strong possi- 
bility of a flank attack and heavy aer 
bardment of the Caucasian and 
mian oil fields in the event he is su 
in breaking through. There is, of course, a 
secondary aspect to the entire African cam- 
paign, namely, that Hitler seeks further 
break and to cut through Britain’s line of 
supply to and from Australia by way of the 
Suez Canal. 

Because of his original control of so little 
of the world’s oil supply, when Hitler began 
to prepare for this war, it was 
that they should pioneer in the development 
and perfection of various processes for manu- 
facturing ersatz gasoline and lubricating ] 
from coal. Furthermore, as the war has de- 
veloped, and as the shoe began to pinch, G 
many has gone still further in tl 





l bom- 
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he utliiz 





of all kinds of gases—even down to burr , 

rubbish, sawdust—even garbaze—to get gas 

for the propulsion of automotive equipme 
Great Britain, on the other hand, faced ¥ 


a decline in her coal export market to other 


parts of the wor!d, who had been sibstituti 


petroleum, natural gas, water power, and 
various other things for power and heat 

also faced with a possibility of a severe short- 
age of gasoline, created on the cne hand by 
an increased demand for use in mechanized 
equipment, and on the other | i with the 
possibility of a diminishing pply caused by 
submarine warfare, likewke went rather 
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strongly into the development of these proc- 
esses for producing gasoline from coal. 

Over here in the United States, blessed as 
we are with an enormous reservoir of petro- 
leum in the ground, we have been directing 





our efforts primarily at improving our gaso- 
line aNd in raising its octane rating, in 
order that we can secure superior perform- 
ance from our aircraft and automotive en- 
gines. Today, in our bombers and high- 
altitude craft, we are using gasoline with 
somewhat higher than a 100-octane rating, 


and this means a great deal in achieving 
superior performance on the part of our air- 
craft engines. For instance, in actual tests 
an aircraft using 87-octane fuel which, in- 
cidentally, is what most of us in private 
fiying d to call our aviation gasoline; 
such an aircraft using that 87-octane fuel in 
actual test took 1914, minutes to climb to a 
26 ,000-foot The same aircraft, us- 
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altitude. 



































ing 100-octane gasoline climbed the same 
distance in 12 minutes, and this superior 
performance is in no small measure respon- 
ible for the recent air superiority attained 
by the Brit and ourselves over the Nazis, 
who simply do not have 100-octane gasoline 
As ar ter of fact, the best they have been 
ble t tain cut of their ersatz methods is 
about a 9l-octane 
We in Congress, however, appreciate that 
no man living today can forecast the ulti- 
mi outcome cf this war, and so while it is 
perfectly true that as far we can tell we 
ve almost an inexhaustible reservoir of 
oil, nevertheles it does behoove us in this 
country to give careful study to the produc- 
tion of synthetic gasoline and allied or deriv- 
itive products, which are attained through 
methcds similar to those being employed in 
Eagland and in Germany. This subject is an 
mp ant part of a research investigation 
now being carried on by a subcommittee of 
Committee on Mines and Mining in the 
House of Representatives. I have the good 
fortune and honor to be serving on that 
committe nd during the past week we had 
ne € emely interesting timony on this 
f re picture f n many outstarding scien- 
t d exp in the coal and petroleum 
indu € I told you few minutes ago 
it most of our development work in this 
important pet eum field has been done 
naturally by the oil companies. We have 
been eminently successful in increasing the 
quality of not only aviation gasoline but in 
the lub tir oils vitally important in 
kee ft engines running smoothly 
and with a1 imum of maintenance How- 
ever, I am glad t report that our very 
capable nd ¢ Bureau of Mines has 
been conduct udies and re irch experi- 
me nportant matter cing 
€ g e frcm ¢ One wit- 
: y ppeared before our committee 
] done me the honor of joining me in the 
( er? n ell you something 
at it the WV k wl h he has been in charg 
I I i } ory of th 
M I reat | e for me 
I ¢ you at this time Arno C 
I er, ¢ f of the Techn Branch 
Bureau of Mine Dr. Fielc will you 
kind ¢€ gh to explain t my radio 
ence briefly the scope of your experi- 
Pittsburgh, and perhaps it would 
Ik most inte ting if you would describe 
I fl ! p cipal methods the Ger- 
m been employing to produce gaso- 
] ier allied pr ts from coal 
Dr. FIELDNER. Mr. Congressma the Bureau 
of M I I ! I t n the possit Vv 
‘ f I l y after 
t ce lopn s {f maki g 
lig i 1 f c v reported from 
G nany W realized t he 
State appar ly, has \v ] € 
{ petroleul rger than € coun- 
try—but we also use far more petroleum 
t sible 


tries, and it is quite poss 





that this supply of petroleum will not last 
as long as some of us think at the present 
time. A forward-looking policy indicated 
that we should determine in this country 
whether gasoline could be made from our 
coals in a manner similar to that discovered 
and developed in Germany, and also to de- 
termine whether the cost of producing gaso- 
line in this manner would be within the 
range of economic and commercial possibili- 
ties. The Germans developed two methods 
for making gasoline from coal. The first, 
known as the Bergius process or the hydro- 
genation process, is one in which the coal is 
pulverized to a powder and mjxed with an 
equal quantity of a heavy oil from the proc- 
ess so as to make a thick paste. This is then 
pumped into a strong steel cylinder with hy- 
drogen gas under a pressure of over 3,000 
pounds to the square inch. This cylinder is 
heated to a temperature of about 800° F 
Under these conditions the coal becomes a 
liquid similar to crude petroleum and this 
crude oil from coal is then distilled and re- 
fined in a manner similar to that used in the 
oii industry and there are obtained gasoline, 
kerosene, and fuel and furnace oil 

Germany has installed several large com- 
mercial plants using this Bergius process. 
We think their total capacity at the present 
time is about 40,000,000 barrels per year. 
England has one Bergius plant with an esti- 
mated capacity of about 1,600,000 barrels per 
year. This has been in operation about 7 
years and the cost of making the gasoline, 
translated into United States money and gal- 






lons, is estimated at approximately 18 cents 
per gallon 

Mr. BrapLey. Doctor, that compares with 
our cost for raw gasoline in the refineries of 
about 5 cents per gallon on the average. 

Dr. FIELDNER. That is correct 

Mr. BrapLtey. What is the principal cause 


) 


for this huge spread in cost 


Dr. FIELDNER. The reason for the higher 
costs of making gasoline from coal than 
from petroleum is that the process is much 
more complicated. It requires a huge invest- 
ment for expensive equipment made of al- 
loy steel, copper, bronze, and many large 


compressors for compressing the hydrogen 








to the higher pressures necessary to force 
it into the coal molecule Also, the equip- 
ment for making the hydrogen is expensive 
and the labor cost is high; many workmen 
are required in these huge plants and, of 
course, more workmen are required to mine 
the coal than to pump oil from the ground 


‘ 


However, we hope that through the research 




















of the Bureau of Mines at its experimental 
plant at Pittsburgh, Pa., and through the 
development and organization of additional 
research by the Government, by the uni- 
versities, and the industry itself that Ameri- 
can ingenuity will bring down the cost 
event y to perhaps as low as 11 and 12 

cents per gallon 
The second process developed in Germany 
is known as the Fischer-Tropsch process in 
which any kind of coal, coke, lignite, or peat 
may be used as the original raw material 
These solid fuels are converted to the gases 
carbon monoxide and hydrogen, which in 
turn is passed through a furnace, kept at a 
temperature of about 400° F. and containing 
a catalysis which causes these gases to com- 
bine and form liquid hydr irbons, the same 
as occur in natural petroleum. This liquid 
product then is distilled and refined into 
gasoline, kerosene, Diesel engine fuel, lubri- 
and wax. The investment cost for 


cating oil, 


this process is somewhat less than the Bergius 


process, but it also is quite high as compared 
to a petroleum gasoline refinery. The cost of 
the gasoline is approximately the same as by 
the first process, but not suitable at 


present for high-grade aviation fuel 

Germany has now control of some 20 or 30 
f these plants in Germany and occupied 
ountries, The total production from them 
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is estimated at about 8,000,000 barrels per 
year. 

Mr. BraDLey. Well, Doctor, as I understand 
it, neither the gasoline nor the lubricating 
oils which are produced by this Fischer- 
Tropsch process are of high quality and com- 
parable with such petroleum products as we 
have for use in our mechanized Army and in 
our air force. 

Dr. FIELDNER. That is correct. It is neces- 
Sary to reform the Fischer-Tropsch gasoline 
before it can be used in tanks or other mech- 
anized equipment, and it probably is not 
suitable even with reforming for aviation 
purposes. The lubricating oil obtained is 
usable as a substitute, but is not of the high- 
est quality and cannot compare to that made 


from petroleum and used in our aircraft 
engines. 
Mr. Brapiey. Doctor, do you subscribe to 


the statement which was made before our 
committee by several of the witnesses, who 
you might say have made quite an exhaustive 
international study of this subject in the past, 
that there seems to be no question at all but 
that it is vitally important to Hitler to secure 
command of the Caucasian and Mesopotamian 
oil fields if he is to win this war, and, there- 
fore, he probably will put forth an all-out 
effort for their capture this summer? 

Dr. FIELDNER. There would seem to be no 
question but that Mr. Hitler must obtain 
more petroleum to supply his war machine. 
The synthetic plants in Germany, and under 
German control, while of the utmost im- 
portance are not of sufficient capacity to 
supply all the needs and, furthermore, many 


of them may have been put out of com- 
mission by bombings 

Mr. BrapLey. Well, if they haven’t been 
put out of commission already, Doctor, we 


can all pray they will be put out when the 
American air force gets after them and adds 
its weight of numbers and unquestioned 
ability to the splendid work which has been 
recently done by the Royal Air Force. 

In conclusion, I think this interview points 
out to my listeners how very important a 
mission our own bombers were on last week 
when it is reported that they successfully 
bombed the Rumanian oil fields, which is 
Hitler’s whole resource of raw petroleum at 
the present time 

I am sure that my radio audience will agree 
with me that your laboratory in Pittsburgh is 
again demonstrating its splendid capabilities 


and I know that in all fields connected with 
the mining industry, the Bureau of Mines is 
very highly regarded, and I certainly hope 


you will keep up the good work. 





Status of the War Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN L. McMILLAN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 23, 1942 


Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include an address I made before 
the Rural Carriers Association in my 
district on May 30. 

I feel that the people of my district are 
interested in getting the truth as to the 
status of the war program. 

Mr. President and rural carriers of the 
Sixth District of South Carolina, when you 
invited me to meet with your distinguished 
groups several weeks ago, it was doubtful that 
I could have the honor of being with you on 
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However, Congress completed its |! 


this date. 
week’s work and decided to recess over the 
week end out of respect to our heroes who 
have passed beyond. 

Since I was elected to Congress, I have had 
the honor of recommending a number of 
young men to fill the rural carrier positions 
in my district and I have made a special 
effort in every instance to recommend an 
honest high-type gentleman to fill these most 
responsible positions. When the Post Office 
Department sends me the names of the three 
applicants they are considering to fill a rural 
carrier vacancy, I always go over the quali- 
fications of each applicant with the Post 
Office Department officials. and I am certain 
that any rural carrier in my district could 
easily demand a much higher salary with 
some other Government agency with his high 
degree of experience and education. 

You rural carriers have a great responsi- 
bility on your shoulders at this time in seeing 
that the enormous amount of mail in this 
country is dispatched promptly and properly. 
Your Government daily trusts you rural car- 
riers with confidential mail that could easily 
undermine our very form of government, if 
you were low enough to expose the informa- 
tion with which you are entrusted. 

The war at this time is foremost in the 
minds of every loyal American citizen, and 
everything else seems so unimportant that 
I know it is your desire to get some first- 
hand knowledge as to how our war program 
is being handled at this time. It is so impor- 
tant that we keep confidential the greater 
part of our war program that sometimes it is 
possible that the people of our country will 
get the wrong impression from the so-called 
news analysts as to how this war is being 
handled. 

We are at the present time engaged in the 
greatest war, extending over the widest area, 
affecting the largest number of people, in- 
volving the most vital issues, fraught with 
the gravest consequences, and waged with 
the most destructive weapons known to man- 
kind. 

In this great struggle the merits of our 
form of goverhment, the efficiency of our eco- 
nomic system, our capacity for production, 
and the temper and spirit of the American 
people are being tested as never before. Dur- 
ing the previous wars only our own destiny 
hung in the balance. Had we lost we could 
have looked forward to another field and an- 
other day. But today we defend the last 
citadel of freedom on earth. If America fails, 
democracy faiis, self-government perishes, and 
the clocks of time and the human rights of 
our citizens will be set back at least 1,000 
years. 

At the present time we have a steady flow of 
Weapons and munitions of all types on its 
way to our Allies located on almost a dozen 
different fronts. We are winning this war 
slowly, painfully, and at a staggering cost. 
We are movifig at last from defeat toward 
victory. 

Our manufacturing plants are turning out 
war material in a manner which has opened 
the eyes of our enemies to full realization that 
we mean business. Already we are taking 
command of the air, the first step toward 
supremacy in modern warfare. On the 
ground our tanks are getting every test on the 
Russian, African, and Austraiian fronts. Our 
underwater craft have already proven that 
they are superior to anything the enemies 
have to offer 

Our mobilization of manpower is just as 
impressive. No one but the Chief of Staff of 
our Army knows the size of our standing Army 
at the present time since this is a military 
secret; however, I can assure you that we are 
well equipped to take care of ourselves under 
any circumstances. Mobilization has pro- 
ceeded in an orderly way with a notable lack 
of the scandal which attended the raising of 
the comparatively insignificant force of 1898 
and the lack of facilities and equipment of 











1917. Notwithstanding the speed with which 
this number of men is being mustered in, 
there have been no epidemics and our forces 
today are the best fed, best clothed, best 
equipped, with the smallest percentage of hos- 
pitalization ever enlisted under the American 
flag or any other flag in any war. I feel that 
this is a great compliment to the Congress and 
our other Government ieaders. 

Never before has a nation been changed 
from peacetime basis to war status or has 
industry been converted from civil to milie 
tary production so completely and in so short 
a time. The speed and skill with which the 
transition has been effected would seem im- 
possible. 

I would like to ask the members of this 
distinguished group through what agency the 
American people have affected this remark- 
able transition. Primarily through the Amer- 
ican Congress representing them, acting for 
them, raising the money, appropriating the 
funds, auditing the expenditures, and shap- 
ing the legislation which has transformed the 
velvet glove and armed the mailed fist that is 
protecting American institutions. 

It is true that the immediate direction of 
the war is under the executive branch of the 
Government, headed by our Commander in 
Chief, President Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 
However, Congress has remained on the job 
and made it possible for him to transform a 
peace-loving country into a first-class mili- 
tary Nation. During the first World War 
there was great confusion in Congress and in 
the executive departments, and we all know 
that not a single American plane or piece of 
American artillery ever reached the battle 
line in Europe before peace was restored. 

During the Seventy-sixth Congress and my 
first year as a Member of Congress we appro- 
priated $800,000,000 for defense, and the sec- 
ond year I was a Member of Congress we 
appropriated $8,000,600,000 for defense. Up 
until December 7, when Japan stabbed us in 
the back, your Congress had appropriated 
$56,000,000,000 for the purpose of building up 
the defense of this country. The above appro- 
priation was the largest sum of money that 
has ever been appropriated by any country 
for any war program, as we only spent ap- 
proximately $26,000,000,000 during the first 
World War. 

We have had some momentous decisions to 
make during the past few years and one of 
the most important of these decisions, in my 
opinion, was the original draft act, for which 
I voted and worked. This was the first time 
in the history of any country that a draft 
law has been enacted during peacetime. 

I have given these facts because so many 
people don’t know what they are talking about 
when they state that our country was not 
preparing when Japan and Germany de- 
clared war on us. Yet they speak like 
prophets *» Israel, folks who feel that they 
are doing the country some good by creating 
distrust between the constituents and the 
public officials. 

The Seventy-seventh Congress, in its 
prompt and adequate provision for every 
need and contingency of a vastly greater 
theater of action, presents a record which is 
without parallel. It is writing a bright chap- 
ter in American history. 

With this remarkable record anyone would 
naturally expect to see daily throughout the 
Nation editorial columns with the commen- 
dation of the Congress, of its work, and the 
results secured by continuous unselfish 
service, without vacations. We must all re- 
member that the responsibility of this war is 
not only that of Congress and the President— 
it is the responsibility of every person enjoy- 
ing the freedom derived from our representa- 
tive form of government. 

In my opinion, you rural carriers can be of 
more assistance than any other group in help- 
ing our people to get readjusted to the new 
way of life after the war is over. We all 
know that it will be easy for the “reds,” or 
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some other form of government, to sway 
some of our people who do not take time to 
think, believing that their Government 
squandered their earnings, and that they 
could relieve them of the great burden of 
taxes which we all know we will be com- 
pelled to pay in order to keep our country 
free and untainted, as it was handed down 
to us by our forefathers. 





Unemployment in New York City 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JAMES M. FITZPATRICK 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 23, 1942 


Mr. FITZPATRICK. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp I include a resolution adopted by 
the Commerce and Industry Association 
of New York, Inc., setting forth the facts 
concerning the unemployment situation 
in New York City and pointing out the 
economic implications both to the city 
and to the Nation. 

The resolution follows: 

Convincing evidence has been gathered by 
the Commerce and Industry Association of 
New York, Inc., that, owing to dislocations in 
industry caused by the war, New York City 
is facing a condition of widespread unem- 
ployment and loss of industrial production 
which, unless checked, will work great injury 
to the city. 

Evidence submitted tc the association and 






statements by labor and city officials show 
the following: 

1. On May 30, 1942, 321,000 New York City 
residents were seeking employment through 
the United States Employment Service here 
This represents an increase of 17,000 over 


April 30 registration figures of the same 
agency. The total unemployed is undoubtedly 
larger 

2. The number of unemployed will be great- 
ly increased after August 3 by the iron and 
steel conservation order .M-126, curtailing 
fabrication and assembly of some 400 iron 
and steel products not needed for war. This 
order will shut down hundreds of plants 

3. Thirty thousand clothing workers in the 
metropolitan area face unemployment for the 
duration of the war unless the Government 
allocates an increased share of work on Army 
and Navy uniforms and other textile prod- 
ucts to New York shops. 

4. Forty thousand members of the Building 


> 


Trades Council are unemployed and are willing 


to accept jobs in shipyards or war-production 
plants at wage rates prevailing in those plants. 
5. As consumer-goods industries are stifled 


by war production, the falling off in nonde- 
fense production will ultimately be reflected 
in decreased employment among distributors 
of consumer goods. 

6. A survey by this association sometime 


ago showed that the city had considerable 
idle machine-tool capacity. It also has mil- 
lions of square feet available in factories. 


It has thousands of vacant apartments 

With labor, housing, and buildings avyail- 
able, it will be more economical for the Gov- 
ernment in meeting the future needs of the 
war to make use of existing facilities here 
rather than to use greatly needed materials 
to build new structures elsewhere 

New York City is furnishing the Govern- 
ment with more taxes and is buying more 
war bonds than any 
the country. Within its 


other community in 


confines live nearly 
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6 percent of the population of the United 
States. To permit the city’s economic struc- 
ture to continue to deteriorate would have 
a deleterious effect on the entire country 


and detract seriously from the ability of the 


city, it industrialists, and its citizens to 
support the war effort. 
This association, therefore, expresses its 


keen approbation of the efforts which Gov. 
Herbert H. Lehman and Mayor F. H. La- 
Guardia are now making to induce the vari- 





ous agencies of the Federal Government to 
increase the number of war contracts let to 
New York City establishments and pledges 
its cooperation to insure the success of these 
efforts 

It is directed that the facts herein stated 


ye placed the hands of the President of 
he United and of the heads of de- 


I in 

t 

partments responsible for the placing of war 
‘ 

t 

€ 

T 


States 


ntracts; and it is further directed that the 
illed to the attention of the Mem- 
ress from New York State to the 
ir assistance may be enlisted in 

promote the welfare of New 
ity d increase its productive value 
Nation 








Central Valley Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS F. FORD 


OF CALIFORNIA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 23, 1942 


THOMAS F. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
ive to revise and extend my re- 
marks I include therein a telegram 
signed by the Water Project Authority 
of the State of California 

It will be noted that the project with 
wh'ch this telegram deals is two items in 
the Interior appropriation bill, calling 
‘funds to begin work on the transmis- 


Mr 


unaer ieé 


sion line from Shasta Dam and for 
inary engineering work on the 


prelin 
Antioch steam plant. 

The only oppgsition to these two items 
comes from the Pacific Gas & Electric 
Corporation 

It is my hope that when the motion 


‘¥ 








is offered to recede and concur in the 
Senate amendments involving these two 
items that the House will promptly re- 
ple these two items, so essential to 
California’s national war effort. 
SACRAMENTO, CALIF., June 19, 1942 
Hor rr s F. Forp 
W re D.C 
I W Project Authority of the State 
( s received advice that Cen- 
Valley ct items in Interi Depart- 
I ti b H. R , May be 
\ I b of Representativ in a 
fe c reported that bill as passed 
by & 1as approval of House conferees 
except for two items, namely, $3,723,000 for 
l on electric-power transmission 
] f £} a Dam, and $200,000 f 
r € neeri plar I 
‘ n € i r Antioch 
f Sub ee ¢ he Sena 
t ( I f comn 1ded I 
g em the alt 
y ‘ € ) ir < +} subj 
recomme! 1s of Don- 
1M.N I r A 30, 1942, t 
Ss r HAYDED e W I B j 
I C nitel f I 1as e 


sion lines in order to make available Shasta 
power urgently needed for war production in 
California; and has endorsed the ultimate 
construction of a steam plant for the project 
and recommended that preparatory work for 
its construction should be undertaken. 

The Central Valley project of California is 
one of State-wide interest. It was approved 
at a State election held in 1933, and specifi- 
cally included the transmission line and au- 
thorized the steam plant. These features 
have received widespread approval both in 
Washington and California; are directly en- 
dorsed by President Roosevelt, Department 


of Interior Bureau of Reclamation, Federal 
Power Commission, and War Production 
Board 

Endorsements from California include 


American Feceration of Labor, State Grange, 
California Irrigation Districts Association, and 
many public agencies in the Central Valley. 
Opposition before Gongress has come from 
one source only—the private power company 
serving this area. This Opposition is adverse 
to the interests of the project and the Gov- 
ernment and should be disregarded and proj- 
ect completed as voted for by people and for 
their greatest benefit. Since its creation in 
1933 the water-project authority has strongly 
and consistently urged early completion en- 
tire project, including both water and power 
features, and at this time respectfully re- 
quests that you with all other California 
Representatives use your best efforts to ob- 
tain approval by the House of Representatives 
of this California project in the Interior bill 
as amended and passed by the Senate 
WaTER PROJECT AUTHORITY OF THE 
STATE OF CALFORNIA 
By Epwarp Hyatt, Executive Officer. 





The Bone-Smith Bill—An Amendment to 
the Bonneville Act 


XTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MARTIN F. SMITH 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 23,-1942 

Mr. SMITH of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I insert the pre- 
pared statement which I made before the 
joint hearing of subcommittees of the 


House Committee on Rivers and Harbors’ 


and Senate Committee 
June 3 to 9, 1942. 
The statement is as follows: 
In that 
may be 


on Commerce, 


order the members of the com- 
mi 1 fully informed regarding the 
amendments to the Bonneville Act that we 
1ave before us, I shall undertake to outline 
hese amendments to you and analyze each 
I shall try to be brief, but I hope 
to touch upon every matter of interest to 
this committee we may have at the 
outset a comprehensive picture of what the 
proposed bill is intended to d I realize that 
I am discussing a measure of great interest 
t 
t 
I 


++ 
vLee 


rot 


ision 
VisiC“ 


~ om 6 


so that 


all of you and my task made easier by 
knowledge that no group of men has had 
nore experience with and more appreciation 
of the intricate problems that we are at- 
tempting to solve than has this committee of 
Members of the two branches of Congress 
The Columbia power bill that is before this 
comm the result of many months of 
work the leadership of Senator BoNnE 
nt effor Time after 
when it was being 


ny State has met 


he 


ttee is 


under 
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to go over its provisions. We have called 
upon experts in the various executive agencies 
for advice and assistance. A great deal of 
time, patience, and effort has been bestowed 
upon this measure. 

The Bonneville Act, which I sponsored in 
the House, passed almost 5 years ago, set up 
a framework of legislation for disposing of 
the power from the Bonneville Dam, then 
being rapidly rushed to completion. That act 
of Congress stated a sound basic policy and 
contained provisions for procedures that have 
successfully withstood the test of day-to-day 
operation. Congress wisely recognized that 
the fuller development of the Columbia, then 
already under way with the tremendous 
Grand Coulee project, would require addi- 
tional legislation. It therefore stated that 
the administration established by the act of 
1937 was “intended to be provisional pending 
the establishment of a permanent adminis- 
tration for Bonneville and other ‘projects in 
the Columbia River Basin.” 

Extended hearings were held before the 
House Rivers and Harbors Committee and the 
printed record, which I have recently reread, 
consisted of over 500 pages. Most of the 
spade work was, therefore, done before our 
committee. Consequently the hearings on 
tHe Senate side were very brief. I am happy to 
state that several members of our present 
subcommittee were members of the Commit- 
tee On Rivers and Harbors at that time, the 
gentleman from California |Mr. Carter], the 
gentleman from Georgia |Mr. Pererson]|, the 
gentleman from North Carolina {Mr.Barpen |, 
and myself, and the record shows that we all 
participated actively in the hearings. I deem 
it only fair to acknowledge that our success 
in reporting out a good bill was due, in large 
measure, to the interest and assistance 
rendered by these colleagues, particularly the 
gentleman from California |[Mr. Carrer], 
ranking minority member of our committee, 
who was present at all the hearings and made 
many constructive and valuable suggestions. 
The gentleman from Michigan |Mr. DonpEro], 
who has succeeded Mr. Carter as a member of 
our subcommittee, also served on the commit- 
tee at that time and participAted construc- 
tively in the hearings. We worked hard and 
our labors of 5 years ago make our present 
task much easier 

We are now engaged in providing much 
needed additional powers and responsibilities 
for that agency created 5 years ago. Those 
of us who have worked closely on this prob- 
lem have felt that this could be done most 
expeditiously by simply amending the earlier 
acts of Congress than by presenting a com- 
pletely new bill, much of which would neces- 
sarily repeat earlier language and plow up 
old ground. Our effort has been to conserve 
time and preserve much of the earlier 
Bonneville Project Act as is consistent with 
the new duties that we impose upon the 
agency charged with selling Columbia River 
power. You will note as I go through this 
measure that a minimum of the language of 
the Bonneville Project Act has been stricken 
and that the present bill closely follows the 
pattern of that act. We have had prepared 
a document which sets forth in parallel 
columns the text of S. 2430, introduced by 
Senator Bong, and H. R. 6890, which I have 
introduced in the House and which is the 
same text, and the text of the present Bonne- 
ville Acts, which we hope will make it pos- 
sible to follow my discussion more readily. 

For instance, section 1 of the Bonneville 
Act is rewritten only in order to include the 
surplus power produced from the facilities 
at Grand Coulee with that produced at 
Bonneville for sale by the Administration. 
The name of the agency is also properly 
changed to the Columbia Power Administra- 
tion. Under the new section 1, both dams 
are to be operated by the agencies that have 
built them—the Army engineers in the case 


as 


of Bonneville Dam and the Bureau of Recla- 
The 


mation in the Grand Coulee. 


‘ : ‘ 
case ol 
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power not used In the navigation and irri- 
gation works is turned over at the bus bar to 
the Columbia Power Administration—the 
sales agency for this power. In fact this 
section gives permanence to the present ar- 
rangement authorized by the Executive order 
of the President directing the Bonneville 
Power Administration to sell the power from 
the Grand Coulee Dam. 

Section 2 (a) of the Bonneville Act is re- 
written by the Columbia power bill, section 
3. This subsection of the act provided the 
form of administration and the arrange- 
ment between the Administration and the 
War Department for scheduling the power 
operations and handling the installation of 
power equipment. The latter arrangement 
has been retained in the present bill with 
respect to Bonneville and is also applied, 
with the Bureau of Reclamation, to the 
Grand Coulee plant in as nearly the same 
form as practicable. 

The administrative provision of section 
2 (a) of the existing act established an 
Administrator to be appointed by and resrpon- 
sible to the Secretary of the Interior. An 
amendment to this section passed by Congress 
in 1940 (Public, No. 429, 76th Cong., 3d sess.) 
provided for appointment by the Secretary of 
an assistant administrator, a chief engineer, 
and a general counsel, and aiso added the fol- 
lowing language: “The office of the Adminis- 
trator of the Bonneville project is hereby con- 
stituted an office in the Department of the In- 
terior and shall be under the jurisdiction and 
control of the Secretary of the Interior. All 
functions vested in the Administrator of the 
Bonneville project under this act may be 
exercised by the Secretary of the Interior and, 
subject to his supervision and direction, by 
the Administrator and other personnel of the 
project.” This language is amended by the 
Columbia power bill. The bill creates a Co- 
lumbia Power Administration in the Depart- 
ment of the Interior and vests its powers 
in an Administrator subject to the general 
direction of the Secretary of the Interior. It 
provides that the Administrator shall be ap- 
pointed by the President of the United States 
and confirmed by the Sengte. I have had no 
quarrel with the administration of the Bon- 
neville Act and the suggested change of this 
provision reflects no discredit upon the Sec- 
retary’s exercise of his power to appoint the 
Administrator. I feel that the Secretary and 
the Department of the Interior have done a 
fine job in the development of this great 
Federal program, and it is my hope that they 
will continue to have a guiding hand in its 
future. I am convinced. however, that the 
new duties that we impose upon the Admin- 
istration of the tremendous Columbia River 
development make the position of Adminis- 
trator one that shéuld properly be filled by 
appointment by the President, with the advice 
and consent of the Senate. 

In rewriting this section we have dispensed 
with the advisory board of representatives 
of the Secretaries of War, Agriculture, and the 
Interior and of the Federal Power Commis- 
sion. Since the Columbia Power Adminis- 
tration is simply a power-sales agency, this 
board does not seem appropriate or necessary 
to the administration of its program. 

The remainder of section 2 of the Bonne- 
ville Act is kept intact in the Columbia power 
bill. Additional language is added. A pro- 
viso on section 2 (e) is appended in order 
that the sales or dispositions of distribution 
facilities to public bodies and cooperatives 
provided in the amendments may be effected 
with the minimum of red tape. The Bonne- 
ville Act required Presidential approval of all 
sales or other dispositions of properties not 
required for the operation of the project. 
The proviso permits such sales and disposi- 
tions to public bodies and cooperatives with- 
out approval by the President, since these 
transactions are required by the bill. 

Section 2 (f) of the Bonneville Act author- 
izes the Administrator to negotiate and enter 














into contracts, agreements, and arrangements 
necessary or appropriate to carry out the pur- 
poses of the act. The additional language in 
this subsection added by section 5 of the 
Columbia power bill will permit the Admin- 
istration the greater lattitude respecting 
these arrangements that are necessary to the 
business-like administration of this great 
power enterprise. It is my understanding 
that this language was drafted with the help 
of experts from the General Accounting 
Office. In fact, this provision was modeled 
upon other legislation that has been passed 
by Congress. Under the new language the 
Administration will be subjected to the audit 
of the Comptroller General's Office, but that 
audit will be more nearly akin to the check 
provided in the audit of private companies 
and will not tend to relieve the responsible 
agency of administrative or policy determina- 
tions. The reason for requiring regulations 
to be presented by the Secretary of the In- 
terior is to provide a flexible means by which 
contracting authority may be definitely vested 
in certain individuals 

Section 6 of the Columbia power bill adds 
three new subsections to section 2 of the 
Bonneville Act. The first of these empowers 
the Administration to acquire by “purchase, 
lease, condemnation, or donation” electric 
utility systems in the States of Washington 
and Oregon, when such acquisitions will im- 
prove the operation of the Government’s fa- 
cilities or facilitate the development of mar- 
kets for the power produced at the Govern- 
ment’s plants. It authorizes the Adminis- 
tration to operate, maintain, and improve 
such systems. Naturally, the condemnation 
of publicly owned systems is prohibited. The 
Administrator is required to make a certifica- 
tion that the operation of the acquired prop- 
erties will increase power revenues in an 
amount sufficient to pay operation, mainte- 
nance, principal, and interest charges on 
these properties, and that the properties to 
be resold will bring a price that will return 
the Government's investment. In short, the 
Administrator can buy properties only if it 
is determined that they will pay out. The 
acquisition features of the Columbia power 
bill are the heart and soul of this measure. 
I know that Senator Bone and others who 
will come before this committee will go into 
detail with respect to this matter. I want 
simply to say that the public bodies, the mu- 
nicipalities, cooperatives, and public-utility 
districts in my State have long sought to 
purchase the properties of private utilities. 
They have been hampered by the lack of a 
single agency that could effect these acquisi- 
tions on a system-wide basis. The piecemeal 
acquisitions that are the alternative are 
costly to the public agencies due to the im- 
position of high severance damages. They 
are costly to the owners of the private utili- 
ties as well because they needlessly prolong 
thes period of negotiation and uncertainty 
and because even high severance damages do 
not make it economical to operate a system 
of remnant properties. A unified public 
power system in the Northwest will mean 
more power and cheaper power. Today, when 
95 percent of Federal Columbia River power 
is going into war industries, it means more 
power and cheaper power for the war 

The reference to the Revised Statutes in 
this section contains a typographical error. 
The section referred to should be 355. This 
section requires that the Attorney General 
must give a written opinion approving the 
title to any lands purchased by the Govern- 
ment. This duplication of title work would 
be particularly cumbersome in the case of 
system acquisitions wihch necessarily in- 
volve myriads of small tracts and parcels 
collected together over a number of years 
by the private companies 

In order to effect these acquisitions the 
Administration is authorized to issue reve- 
nue bonds. I understand that others will 
present testimony in more detail regarding 
the technical features of this type of financ- 
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ing. Briefly, however, this provision requires 
that the interest and principal charges on the 
bonds shall be paid only from revenues of 
the Administration anda that they shall not 
be a charge against the Treasury of the 
United States. Before boncs are issued the 
Administrator shall file a declaration—sim- 
ilar in form and in content to the bond reso- 
lution that a city council or board of direct- 
ors of a public-utility district would pass. 
This declaration would set forth the pur- 
poses of the issue, the uses to which the 
proceeds will be put and the provisions of the 
bonds to be issued. It would provide the 
basis of the terms and provisions of the 
bonds and of the underlying indentures and 
agreements. This subsection also authorizes 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation and 
the Secretary of the Treasury to buy and seil 
the Administration’s bonds and makes the 
bonds lawful investments for all funds un- 
der the authority or control of the United 
States. This simply permits federally con- 
trolied institutions to invest in, and accept 
deposit of, the bonds of the Administration. 
Remember, the bonds do not pledge the credit 
of the United States. The bonds are, how- 
ever, more than well secured by the income 
from the profitable Federal investment that 
has been made on the Columbia River. 
Whiie each acquisition must rest on its own 
bottom, the tremendous equity that the 
Government has in the program provides 
an ample cushion against even the most re- 
mote possibility that the additional revenues 
security through the acquisition of utility 
properties would not pay the costs. 

A final subsection to section 2 provided by 
the bill directs the Administration to sell to 
public bodies and cooperatives the distribu- 
tion systems that it has acquired in the pur- 
chase of utility properties. It may aiso sell 
such transmission lines and generating sta- 
tions as can best be operated by such 


agencies. The terms of sales must be rea- 
sonable and advantageous to the Govern- 
ment. In brief, the bill sets up the Colum- 


bia Power Administration as a wholesale 
marketing agency. It will wholesale power to 
the public bodies and cooperatives of the 
region and assist them in getting into busi- 
ness. It is not’proposed to put the Admin- 
istration into the power distribution busi- 
ness. Most of the public agencies will buy 
the distribution properties concurrently with 
the acquisition of the entire system by the 
Administration. However, there may be 
instances where a time will elapse between 
the acquisition of properties by the Admin- 
istration and the sale of the distribution fa- 
cilities to the public agencies. To provide 
for the interim operation of the systems 
until the public bodies and cuoperatives are 
enabled to purchase their distribution fucili- 
ties, the Administration may enter 


into tem- 





porary leases or management cont! 
This will permit the Administration to con- 
tract with a public agency for the operation 


of facilities in an adjacent county in 
a district has not been set up Arrange- 
ments for such temporary operation must be 
such as will permit the properties to pay out 
The Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
to approve regulations prescribed by 





Administration for the collection, safekeep- 
ing, deposit, and transmission of funds de- 
rived from the operation of the distribution 
systems. This is required to permit neces- 
sary flexibility in the handling of the sm<z 
collections that are a part of a normal utility 
operation. 

The provisions of sections 3 and 4 of the 


Bonneville Act are retained. The latter sec- 


tion establishes the basic policy of giving 
preference to public bodies and cooperatives 
and may well be termed their Ma a Car 

The purposeful language of this sectioz 

strengthened in section 7 of the bill by adding 
the authorization and direction to the Ad- 
ministration to advise and cooperate with 
public bodies in their pr This new 
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language makes more explicit the spirit and 
intent implicit in every line of the present 
provisions of section 4 

The provisions of sections 5 and 6 of the 
Bonneville Act are retained. 

Section 7 of the Bonneville Act is amended 
to include power from the Grand Coulee Dam 
project in the determination of rate sched- 
ules. As amended, this section requires the 
rates to be set at levels that will produce 
revenues to pay operating, maintenance, and 
marketing expenses, payments in lieu of taxes 
(which I shall discuss in connection with a 
later section), payments of principal and 
anterest on the revenue bonds, and payments 
of interest and principal upon the investment 
of the United States in the facilities. It 
further provides that rates will be reduced 
whenever unnecessary surpluses accumulate, 
s0 that the consumers of power in the North- 
west will not pay more than is necessary to 
the operation and retirement of the power 
system. This section, together with section 
12, which I shall discuss later, sets up a 
sound business basis for the Columbia Power 
Administration—a basis that many a private 
utility could well seek to emulate. 

rhe last sentence of section 8 of the Bonne- 
ville Act relating to purchases is clarified by 
an amendment that requires the Administra- 
tion to award contracts to the lowest and 
best responsible bidder after a comparison 
of bids, considering such factors as quality 


and adaptability of supplies and service, 
financial responsibility. skill, experience, 
record of integrity in dealing, adherence to 
labor standards, and other appropriate con- 
siderations 


This section is further amended by the 
addition of a subsection which makes the 
Bacon-Davis Act apply to the construction 
contracts of the Administration. In order to 
simplify the procedure, the Administration is 
authorized to make the first determination 
of prevailing wages However, these determi- 
nations are subject to appeal to the Secretary 
of Labor 

Section 9 of the Bonneville Act requires the 
accounts of operation to be kept subject to 
the requirements of the Federal Power Act. 
This section amplified so that the forms, 
systems, and procedures ptescribed by the 
Comptroller General shall also be in accord- 
ance with the Federal Power Act. This will 
consolidate into a single system the accounts 
of the Administ: n and avoid unnecessary 
duplication K 

Section 10 of the Bonneville Act is rewrit- 
ten by a comprehensive améndment that re- 
quires, as does the present act, the Secretary 
of the Interior appoint an assistant ad- 
ministrator, a chief engineer, and a general 
counsel, whose compensation shall be subject 


to the Classification Act of 1923, as amended. 

















Other em] ‘ nted by the Adminis- 
ti n are to } ject to both the civil- 
ser n i and tl Jlassification Act 

Since the Administration employs many 
] mechanics, and workmen, who are 
not asSified, in trades and crafts in con- 
nec with its construction and its opera- 
t S, a special proviso permits the Admin- 
istration to enter into contracts, arrived at 
1 h c e bargaining, with repre- 
sentatives of such employees. However, the 
I vides explicitly that joining or failing 
to join al r union may never be a condi- 
tio ning or retaining employment 
I provides for the payment of pre- 
vailing wage determined by the 
istration, subject to review by the 
of Labor, for employees not subject 
Classifica A covered by <¢ tracts 
betwe t A tic nd employee 
re} sent 1 

The Administration is permitted to utilize 
voluntary services. It may require the execu- 
tion of a suitable bond by employees handling 
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funds and may pay the premium on such 
bonds. This section prohibits supervisory 
officers from having any financial interest in 
a privately owned utility or in a holding com- 
pany. 

I belieye that the employment provisions 
that are proposed in this bill are to the best 
interests of the Government and will make 
the Columbia Power Administration a fair 
employer. The arrangements are novel but 
not without precedent. They will permit the 
continuation, in utilities that are acquired, 
of existing employee relationships when such 
relationships are equitable and practical. 

I think that is also a humane provision, 
because there is no reason why, if these em- 
ployees of the private companies have been 
faithful and are efficient, competent, and if 
there is a change of ownership and these 
properties are acquired by the Bonneville 
Administration, these people should all be 
dismissed and discharged. That, of course, I 
think would be a grave miscarriage of justice, 
which we are seeking to prevent under this 
act, to protect those people and also to in- 
sure that there shall be fair and amicable 
relationships between the Administration and 
the employees at all times, and fair dealing. 
That they will have the benefit of the labor 
legislation which we have enacted in Con- 
gress, which has met with such widespread 
approval by the American people—this hu- 
manitarian leg:slation to protest the wage 
earner and grant to him the same right to be 
heard and to speak in regard to wages, hours, 
and working conditions as the employer has 
always had in the past, but which until re- 
cently the employee did not possess, but 
which Congress has vested in labor in recent 
years. We want that to continue under the 
Bonneville Act, and that is the purpose of 
this provision 

Section 11 of the Bonneville Act requires 
that all receipts, other than an emergency 
fund, be covered into the Treasury as mis- 
cellaneous receipts This section ‘also au- 
thorizes appropriations ‘he Bonneville: Act 
does not relate income to expenditures. The 
present bill establishes a sound pay-as-you-go 
plan for the Administration. It permits the 
flexibility necessary to a utility enterprise 
at the same time that it requires the Ad- 
ministration to live up to rigid standards of 
self-liquidation. These provisions are essen- 
tial to the revenue bond features of this bill; 
but, more than that, they are in themselves 
second only to the acquisition provisions in 
importance as a matter of public policy 

The Columbia Power Administration fund 
is established in the Treasury of the United 
States. All receipts of the Administration, 
including appropriations, power, and other 
revenues, proceeds from the sales of bonds 
and properties, are credited to this Columbia 
Power Administration fund. Appropriations, 
ithorized in this section, may be spent only 
or the purposes appropriated Bond pro- 
ceeds, and proceeds from the sales of prop- 
erties, may be used only for purposes consist- 
ent with the provisions of the bonds and 





ndentures under which they were issued 
Miscellaneous receipts may be used only to 
finance the activitile in connection with 


which they were derived 

Power revenues are to be spent for the 
operation and maintenance of the electrical 
facilities at Bonneville and Grand Coulee 
Dams and the transmission facilities of the 
Administration and for the Administration’s 
other reserves for all of the electrical facili- 
ties. After operation and maintenance, the 
next charge upon the power revenues is that 
of payments in lieu of taxes upon the acquired 
properties retained by the Administration. 
Briefly, these payments will amount to the 
exact amounts of real and personal property 
taxes assessable upon such properties that 
were paid by the private owners, In the 
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case of distribution properties temporarily 
operated by the Administration, these pay- 
ments will also include franchise, excise, 
business, and other taxes that would be paid 
by the private owners. Tax payments will 
be made to the respective agencies which 
previously collected taxes, or, if the State 
legislature directs otherwise, in accordance 
with such directions. The purpose of this 
provision is to prevent the dislocation of the 
tax structure of any taxing body by the ac- 
quisitions authorized by this legislation. 

After operation and maintenance and in 
lieu tax payments have been met, the power 
revenues of the Administration are available 
for payments of interest on and the principal 
of the revenue bonds authorized by this bill 
and for sinking fund payments and the crea- 
tion of any reserves required by these- bonds. 

Finally, power revenues shall-be covered 
into the Treasury in amounts sufficient to 
pay the interest on and repay the principal of 
the indebtedness of the Administration to 
the Treasury. The rate of interest is to be 
fixed at the average rate paid by the Treasury 
on its obligations, and the principal is to be 
paid in accordance with an amortization 
schedule determined by the Administration 
with the concurrence of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. Surplus funds are to be used for 
purchasing the Administration’s bonds before 
maturity, retiring its indebtedness to the 
Treasury or any other purpose authorized by 
the act. 

The Administration’s indebtedness to the 
Treasury is established by the bill as all 
moneys that have been or will be appropriated 
for power facilities at Bonneville; all moneys 
invested in Grand Coulee that are determined 
by the Secretary of the Interior to be re- 
payable from power revenues in accordance 
with the allocation of costs contemplated 
under the Executive order of the President 
which authorized the Bonneville Power Ad- 
ministration to sell Grand Coulee power; all 
moneys appropriated to the Bonneville Power 
Administration for transmission lines, sub- 
stations, and similar facilities, as well as 
moneys hereafter appropriated for such fa- 
cilities. This indebtedness represents the 
Government's investment, through appro- 
priations by Congress in this great power 
enterprise on the Columbia River. The Gov- 
ernment, under the terms of this bill, would 
have returned to it, with interest, its entire 
outlay for these facilities, 

In order that there may be a complete 
check upon the activites of the Administra- 
tion in the matter of the use of the power 
revenues, it is required to submit prior to the 
beginning of each fiscal year to the Secretary 
of the Interior and to the Bureau of the 
Budget for approval by the President a fiscal 
program outlining its income and expendi- 
tures. It may not deviate from this program 
without securing prior approval of any re- 
vision of this basic annual budget. 

I believe that the method that I have out- 
lined for dealing with the financial arrange- 
ments of so large and intricate an enterprise 
as the Columbia Power Administration will 
make for the most businesslike organization 
and conduct of its affairs. We are protect- 
ing the Government, the holders of the 
bonds, the public agencies that will be af- 
filiated with this program and finally the 
consumers of electricity in the Northwest. 

Only one other provision in the bill that 
we have before us requires discussion. Sec- 
tion 12 of the Bonneville Act is amended 
to provide for the settlement of claims and 
for the conduct of litigation. This section 
permits the Administration to pay damage 
claims arising from injury to persons or 
property due to acts of employees in the 
course of their employment. Claims under 
$1,000 may be paid directly by the Adminis- 
tration. With respect to claims over $1,000, 
the claimant must bring suit and the dis- 
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trict court is given jurisdiction to entertain 
such suits. Holders of the Administration’s 
bonds would be entitled to writs of man- 
damus to enforce their rights under the in- 
dentures or bonds. 

The Administration would be represented 
in all legal proceedings by its general counsel, 
subject to the direction of the Attorney Gen- 
eral in all cases involving the Constitution 
or in cases entailing appearance in a court 
of appeals or the Supreme Court. This sec- 
tion is again intended to permit greater 
decentralization and flexibility in the han- 
dling of the Administration’s business af- 
fairs. As the largest utility in the Northwest, 
the Administration must be in a position to 
handle its relations with claimants and other 
litigation expeditiously and with dispatch. 

I hope that this long and tedious review 
of the Columbia Power bill has served the 
purpose of placing before you frankly and 
honestly all of the intricate problems that 
you must study in these hearings. I have 
kept my own comments on these provisions 
much briefer than my enthusiasm for the 
enactment of this measure would ordinarily 
permit. But I have done this so that you 
might have an objective and dispassionate 
appraisal at the outset of your arduous 
hearings on this bill. 

I am deeply grateful that you have per- 
mitted me this time and have listened so 
patiently to my exposition. My hours of work 
on this measure have been a labor of love. 
They have been lightened by the knowledge 
that the passage of this bill will mean much 
to the people of my district, my State, my re- 
gion, and to the Nation as a whole. I have 
been spurred by the sense of urgency that ail 
of us feel when we are working on matters 
vital to the Nation's security. In a very real 
sense, this bill will contribute to that security. 
If you could come out to my district and 
see the tremendous aluminum plants that 
are consuming unbelievable quantities of Co- 
lumbia River power and disgorging steady 
streams of shiny aluminum metal; if you 
could see the great shipbuilding establish- 
ments that have sprung up under the stimu- | 
lating influence of Columbia River power; if | 
you could see the iumber mills and all of the 
other large power-consuming industries, you 
would understand the awe and eagerness with 
which my people view the development of our 
great river and the desire that we have that 
no precious kilowatt be wasted. 

Senator Bone intends to discuss very fully 
all phases of the various problems of the Co- 
lumbia River power development, with which 
he is thoroughly familiar, and their relation- 
ship to the pending legislation. However. be- 
fore he enters upon this discussion, the 
members of the Washington and Oregon 
congressional delegations, all of whom are 
supporting this legislation and have collabo- 
rated in formulating its provisions, desire to 
be heard briefly. We are fortunate in being | 
able to present a solid, united front, and 100- | 
percent unanimity of support from our section 
of the country. 








Central Valley Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALFRED J. ELLIOTT | 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES | 
Tuesday, June 23, 1942 


Mr. ELLIOTT of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
include in the Recorp an editorial from 
the Bakersfield Californian which con- 





cerns the Central Valley project and the 
completion of the Friant Dam. 
The editorial follows: 


DAM READY BUT NO CANALS 


The last yard of concrete has been poured 
at Friant Dam, fourth largest concrete struc- 
ture in the world. The construction called 
for the utilization of 2,130,480 cubic yards of 
material and the work of dam building was 
begun in the latter part of July 1940.° The 
dam, to be sure, is not yet complete, there 
being some metal work to be done, and sev- 
eral weeks will be necessary in order to report 
a finished structure. But construction has 
moved along speedily and the work is ahead 
of schedule. 

What will happen soon is the holding back 
of the water of the San Joaquin River by 
this structure, which is 320 feet high, 265 feet 
wide at the base, and 3,430 feet long. A lake 
will be created with a capacity of 520,000 
acre-feet of water—a storage which will not 
only protect valley areas from flood but will 
provide water for irrigation in behalf of which 
canals have been planned but upon which 
construction has hardly begun—and that is 
a situation which must have the attention 
of the people of California—of those who 
understand the needs of the valley and who 
realize the vital necessity of utilizing the 
water that is to be impounded. 

It would seem there ought to be no division 
of opinion as to the next step to be taken in 
connection with the project, insofar as it 
affects the southern San Joaquin section. 
The Friant Dam does not lend itself to the 
creation of power in quantity; it was con- 
ceived in the interest of irrigating the arid 
lands of this area. Tha. has long been un- 
derstood by residents familiar with the val- 
ley-wide program, and i* is now being recog- 
nized in Washington as well. Yet we have 
an element in this State which continues to 
insist that the production of power miles 
away from Kern and Tulare Counties should 
have first consideration 

The proponents of that idea have left no 
stone unturned to secure appropriations, 
making no provision for canal construction. 
They have used all their influence at the 
national capital to that end and they have 
even reached into counties to obtain assist- 
ance to block appropriations for early con- 
struction of the Kern-Friant Canal. They 
have done that in the face of the warning 
from the War Production Board that no 
money is available for the building of power 
plants now or for distributing systems, due 
to the lack of material, and doubtless they 
will continue their tactics of obstruction in 
the future if they are in position to profess 
to speak for the people. 

Meanwhile the winter of 1942 will see the 
accumulation of probably a half million acre- 
feet of water above Friant Dam, and unless 
progress is made in canal building, we will 
see that water continues to run to waste 
down the channel of the San Joaquin River 
to the bay. The fact that its utilization 
would not only supply water for surface irri- 
gation in the valley but would renew the 
underground subterranean water supply Car- 
ries no weight with the group in question 

But the value of this improvement at a 
time when no power plants can be built in 
any event is recognized by the people of the 
State. And it is their duty to determine the 
attitude of those who seek official places 
which have to do, directly or indirectly, with 
the Central Valley water project Every 
aspirant for an executive position at Sacra- 
mento, every candidate for the State senate 
and for the assembly and even every candi- 
date for supervisor in the ley counties 
should be required to make ar his stand 
upon this all-important subject. They know, 
or should know, that there is no material 
available now for building power plants and 
distributing lines. Do they wish to see the 
project stalemated, then, until the war is 
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over or are they in favor of canal construction 
that will utilize the impounded water at Mil- 
lerton Lake? ‘Those are the questions that 
aspirants for public position ought to answer, 
and if electors are wise, they will insist upon 
answers, 





Let Us Preserve the American Way of 
Life 


REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. JED JOHNSON 


OF OKLAHOMA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 22, 1942 


Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma. Mr. 
Speaker, I have listened with consider- 
able interest to the timely and appro- 
priate statements of both the distin- 
guished chairman of the Appropriations 
Committee, the gentleman from Mis- 
souri, and the ranking minority Member, 
the gentleman from New York, concern- 
ing the O. P. A. and certain newspaper 
Stories that apparently emanate from 
sources close to the Price Administrator. 
As one member of the deficiency com- 
mittee who heard the testimony of Leon 
Henderson, Price Administrator, as well 
as other witnesses, I merely rise to concur 
wholeheartedly in the statements of 
Chairman CANNON and the ranking mi- 
nority Member, the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. TaBeEr]. 

During the entire hearing there was 
not so much as a suggestion from any 
member of the subcommittee hearing the 
testimony that appropriations would be 
made or withheld on the basis of patron- 
age or lack of it. I know of no member 
of the committee who has ever asked for 
a job from Leon Henderson. Speaking 
for myself, I have never asked him for a 
job of any kind and do not contemplate 
doing so. In fact, neither he nor any of 
his subordinates have any patronage or 
anything else that I would have and I 
have so advised him, as the record of the 
committee hearings will clearly show. 

Incidentally, let me say that these 
patronage stories sound very much like 
Henderson propaganda for the purpose 
of bailing him out with the public ana 
making him appear as a martyr. The 
fact is, the Budget has already cut his 
request for funds many million lars 
below the amount that Henderson re- 
cently told our committee he j 
and which he boldly predicted he would 
get. Now that he evidently fears further 
drastic cuts and sees his proposed army 
of 90,000 employees, many of whom hav: 
already been placed on the pay roll with- 
out any actual work to perform, dwin- 
dling to what we hope will be a mort 
practical and workable organization, it 
appears obvious that the Price -Admin- 
istrator and the few friends he has left 
want to charge his troubles with the com- 
mittee and the Congress on the old buga- 
boo known as patronage. 


The people of the United States have 
demonstrated their loyalty and patriot- 
ism in many ways. The operation of the 
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selective service is a concrete demon- 
stration of the intense loyalty of our peo- 
ple and also demonstrates the efficient 
organization under General Hershey. 
With a modest set-up, with voluntary 
committees of loyal citizens in every town, 
community, and county of every State 
in the Union, serving without pay, mil- 
lions of young men were inducted into the 
United States Army without the neces- 
sity of a Gestapo or paid hirelings and 
snoopers. 

Sometime ago the Secretary of the 
Treasury appealed to the people for funds 
through the sale of bonds. The result is 
well known—a voluntary organization 
throughout the United States, including 
every city, town, village, and county, and 
people have responded in a marvelous 
way. Our loyal citizens are pouring their 
hard-earned savings into the Treasury on 
a voluntary basis without a paid army 
to go snooping around or by forcing them 
to do so. Iam proud of the prompt and 
generous response made by the citizens of 
my own State of Oklahoma. 

The Secretary of Agriculture has 
brought about control of production with 
voluntary committees in every county in 
the United States, without a Gestapo and 
without paid snoopers or without resort- 
ing to bully-ragging tactics. When has it 
become necessary to suspect and doubt 
the honor, loyalty, and patriotism of the 
people of the United States? They have 
given and are continuing to give their 
most precious possessions, their sons. 
They are willing to further sacrifice; they 
are willing to give their money, their time, 
and personal freedom. Why should any 
bureaucrat cast suspicion and doubt on 
our citizens and hire an army to go 
among them and harass and embarrass 
them? Why permit any one man to close 
their places of business on any pretext, 
browbeat and intimidate? 

Let Mr. Henderson answer. Who is 
this man that he should assume to be 
dictator and force his way among the 
people? Some of his tactics are inex- 
cusable, un-American, and absolutely un- 
conscionable, and are creating a spirit of 
disunity and distrust among our people. 
Such reprehensible tactics are seriously 
retarding the war effort. 

The present Price Administrator ap- 
parently enjoys his role as he poses as 
a bully and a bluffer, but the American 
people will neither be bullied nor bluffed, 
either by a foreign power or a self-in- 
flated bureaucrat who evidently envisions 
t 


i 
imself as a dictator 


it is unnecessary to remind Members 
of my confidence in, respect for, and 
devotion to, the President of the United 
States. Members also know that I en- 
thusiastically supported the war program 
and the all-out defense measures long 
before the present emergency. I have 


sistently supported the President of 
the United States without question in his 
foreign policy, and if the President were 
a n r this stupendous amount that 
Mr. Henderson is demanding, in or for 
the prosect n of the war, I would not 
l und, but I cannot see my 
such vast 
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hands of 
one man of t titude, and 


kncwn designs of the present Price 


My main objection. however, is not 
against Henderson personally but against 
his methods, as well as his whole philos- 
ophy. I am unalterably opposed to his 
theory of coercion. I know that the 
people of the United States do not need 
watching. They will voluntarily accept 
and enforce any war measure or meas- 
ures that are or may become necessary 
for the defense of this Nation and the 
winning of the war, but they do not have 
to be made to do anything by force. 

Let us preserve, protect, and pass on to 
posterity this precious heritage we call 
the American way of life. 





Sinking of the Steamship “Struma” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. MICHAEL J. BRADLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 23, 1942 


Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under the unanimous consent 
which I have received, I am inserting 
in the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD Correspond- 
ence between myself and the Reverend 
Rabbi Aaron Decter, of Philadelphia, 
with reference to the sinking of the 
steamship Struma, in which sinking 769 
Jewish refugees, who were made home- 
less by persecutions in Rumania, lost 
their lives. 

Also a communication from the Hon- 
orable Sumner Welles, Under Secretary 
of State, which was in response to repre- 
sentations I made to him requesting that 
he register a protest with respect to the 
incidents which led up to and which were 
responsible for this sinking and that the 
good offices of the United States Govern- 
ment be used to effect arrangements 
which would prevent any possibility of 
such a tragedy again occurring. 

CONGREGATION BetH ISRAEL, 
Philadelphia, Pa., March 13, 1942. 
The Honorable MIcHAEL J. BRADLEY, 
House of Representative 
Washington, D.C. 
sed you will find a copy of 
a resolution, passed by the North Philadelphia 
and Strawberry Mansion Zionist districts and 
the members of the Beth Israel and B'nai 
Jeshurun congregations 

The resolution refers to the death of 750 
refugees on the S. S. Str who, if allowed 
to enter into Palestine, would have added to 
the manpower and resources of the Allies in 
the Middle East. 


Dear Sir: Enck 


I trust that you will use your good offices to 
facilitate effective and proper working of the 
democratic principle not only at home but 


among our Allies 
With many thanks for your kind consid- 
eration, I am 
Sincerely you 
Rabbi AARON DECTER. 


P. S—May I refer y to an editorial in 
the Washington Post of Wedn«s y, March 4 
and in the New York Times of Friday, March 
13? 

RESOLUTION 

We, the members of the North Philadelphia 
and Strawberry Ma on Zi districts, 
and members of Beth Israel and B'nai 
Jeshurun congregation assembled at the 
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Shushan Purim celebration at the Miller 
Community Center, Thirty-third Street above 
Diamond, do hereby adopt and respectfully 
submit this resolution, voicing our innermost 
feeling of resentment and horror against the 
inhuman, unjust, and uncivilized act of the 
British authorities in Palestine in not per- 
mitting the refugees from Rumania on the 
S. S. Struma to proceed to Palestine from 
Istanbul, Turkey. This refusal forced the 
Struma to leave port and sink with the loss 
of over 750 men, women, and children. 

This incident is a challenge to Christian 
conscience; it is a challenge to the sense of 
decency and fairness of every human being. 
These refugees were not give.: the privilege 
and elementary right and dignity of self- 
defense or of dying as men, neither by the 
Axis Powers nor by the forces of democracy. 
This is a war to achieve freedom, dignity; 
and self-determination for every people and 
every race—for the people of India, for the 
people of China, for the people of Africa, for 
the Jews of Europe and of Palestine and for 
every victim of tyranny and aggression. 

We respectfully urge you to use your good 
offices to bring to the attention of the proper 
authorities in our Government, requesting 
them to call to the attention of the British 
representatives in this country, our feelings 
in the Struma incident. 

Moreover, we as partners and allies in this 
war, do fervently believe that the cause of 
democracy is greatly hindered by such ac- 
tions, and we do request the British Govern- 
ment to treat the Jewish people, loyal pa- 
triots and allies of the democracies, with the 
respect, dignity, and consideration, true and 
tried partners deserve. 

Rabbi Aaron DEcTER, 
President, Strawberry Mansion Zionist 
District and Rabbi of Temple Beth Israel. 
MEYER LEVINE, 
President, North Philadelphia 
Zionist District. 
Rabbi SoLOMON BARSEL, 
Rabbi of B’nai Jeshurun Congregation. 


APRIL 3, 1942. 
Rabbi AARON DECTER, 
Congregation Beth Israel, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

DEAR Rassi DecTER: I am enclosing a com- 
munication which I received from the Acting 
Secretary of State, Hon. Sumner Welles, 
in connection with the representations I 
made to him and the communication which I 
sent him with reference to the resolution of 
your congregation. I thought you might be 
nterested in reading it and advising your 
congregation and others interested of its 
contents 

You will note Mr. Welles says that the Hon- 
orable Myron Taylor is being instructed to 
make formal representations to the Inter- 
governmental Committee for Political Refu- 
gees, in an effort to devise some method to 
handle this problem in the future. 

I am happy to have been of service to you 
in this matter and sincerely trust that Our 
Government will be instrumental in work'ng 
out some formula with Great Britain and 
other governments with reference to the gen- 
eral refugee problem in the Near East and 
other parts of Asia, so that there will be no 
opportunity for a repetition of such a tragedy. 

With kindest regards, I am 

Sincerely yours 
MICHAEL J. BRADLEY. 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, April 1, 1942. 
The Honorable MICHAEL J. BRADLEY, 
House of Representatives. 
My Dear Mr. BRADLEY: The receipt is ac- 
knowledged of your letter of March 18, 1942, 
enclosing a letter you had received from Rabbi 
Aaron Decter, of the Congregation Beth Israel, 


Thirty-second Street and Montgomery Ave- 
nue, Philadelphia, Pa., together with a copy 
of a resolution which had been passed by the 
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North Philadelphia and Strawberry Mansion 
Zionist Districts and the members of the 
Beth Israel and B’nai Jeshurun Congrega- 
tions protesting against the death of 750 
refugees on the steamship Struma 

I am sorry to say that the information 
which the Department has obtained from its 
own sources confirms the extent of this dis- 
aster. It appears that the steamship Struma, 
a small vessel with a normal carrying capacity 
of only 100 passengers, left Constanza, Ru- 
mania, bound for Haifa, Palestine, on Decem- 
ber 12, 1941, with 769 Jewish refugees aboard. 
Prior to the departure of the vessel, the 
master, a Bulgarian, complained to the Ru- 
manian authorities that his vessel was unsca- 
worthy. In spite of his protes‘s, the master 
was crdered to sail. However, after proceed- 
ing for approximately 3 hours along the Ru- 
manian coast, the vessel developed severe 
engine trouble and soon thereafter the 
engines stcpped The master then wirelessed 
Constanza for help. Work on the engines 
proceeded in the meantime and the Rumanian 
officials on the tugboat coming to the assist- 
ance of the Struma, instead of having the 
vessel towed to Constanza, ordered the master 
to leave immediately, and, in fact, escorted 
the vessel to a point outside Rumanian terri- 
torial waters. The vessel dropped anchor at 
Istanbul on December 16, 1941. Following 
unsuccessful attempts to obtain permission 
to proceed to its destination, the Struma was 
forced to leave Istanbul on February 23 last. 
At 2a m., February 24, 1942, Turkish shore 
guards at Reba, a point about 6 miles from 
the entrance to the Bosporus on the Asiatic 
side, reportedly saw a flash, followed instan- 
taneous'y by the complete disintegration of 
the Struma. When lifeboats reached the 
vicinity, only 4 persons were picked up, 
3 of whom subsequently died of exposure. 

The exact cause of the Struma sinking has 
not been definitely established. The vessel 
may have struck a mine or it may have been 
del berately blown up by the wretched pas- 
sengers in a moment of despair. Moreover, 
the possibility of its having been torpedoed 
by an Axis submarine must not be overlooked. 

The intolerable conditions to which. the 
greater portion of European Jewry has been 
subjected as a result of German policy and 
actions prompted these unfortunate persons 
to seek refuge elsewhere, regardless of the 
means available. Therefore the besic cause 
of th's tragecy rests squarely on the Nazi and 
Rumanian persecutors 

I may also say that the German radio has 
been seeKing energetically to utilize this dis- 
aster as a means of sowing the seeds of dis- 
cord between the American and British 
peoples 

Nevertheless, the 


tragic circumstances 
under which these t 


unfortunate refugees los 


their lives cannot go unnoticed. Accord- 
ingly this Government has requested the 
Honorable Myron Taylor, American repre- 


sentative on the Intergovernmental Commit- 
tee for Political Refugees, to bring the 
Struma disaster to the official attention of 
the member governments on the steering 
committee of the Intergovernmental Com- 
mittee with a view to devising some method 
which wou!d serve to preclude such tragic 
happenings in the future. 

rhe letter 


> 


idressed to you by Rabbi 
Decter is returned herewith ther with 
its enclosure, copies having made for 
the Department's files 

Sincerely yours, 
SUMNER WELLES 


Acting Secretary 


been 


CONGREGATION BETH ISRAEL, 
Philadelphia, Pa., April 15, 1942, 
Hon MIcHAEL J. BRADLEY 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 
My Dear Mr. Braptey: I have received a 
copy of the letter sent to you by Sumner 


i 
i 





Welles, Acting Secretary of State, with regard 
to your inquiries in the Struma disaster. 
The answer that the United States, through 
Myron Taylor, will take steps to prevent a 
recurrence of such tragedies is one that 
certainly can bring joy to every humanitarian 
and every lover of the democratic way of life. 

I am deeply grateful and appreciative of 
the interest and efforts that you displayed 
in behalf of the victims of the Struma, as 
weli as the representation that you made 
on behalf of victims of other injustices. 

I want to take this opportunity not only 
of thanking you personally but also to extend 
to you the thanks of our congregation, as 
well as of the North Philadelphia and Straw- 
berry Mansion Zionist districts 

With kindest regards and every best wish, 
I am, 

Very sincerely yours, 
Rasst AARON DECTER 





Answers to Smear Attacks Emanating 
Largely From Sources Outside My Con- 
gressional District 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HAMILTON FISH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 22, 1942 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted me to extend my remaiks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following radio ad- 
dress delivered by me over radio station 
WGNY, Newburgh, N. Y., on Friday eve- 
ning, June 19, 1942: 


I propose to take the time this afternoon to 
answer some of the smear attacks and false- 
hoods circulated by the so-called Independent 
Committee to defeat dnd purge me. It isa 
disagreeable duty, but I believe I owe it to my 
friends and constituents to let them know the 
facts. Mr. James H. Causey, the chairman of 
the alleged Independent Committee, was the 
national treasurer of a Roossevelt-Wallace 
committee in 1940 and enrolied as a Demo- 
crat in that year in Putnam County—the 
only year that he is recorded as voting there. 
The vice chairman is Mrs. Vanderbilt Webb, 
the Democratic woman leader in Putnam 
County, and the paid secretary, Mr. Allan 
Brown, is a member of the American Labor 
Party. That is typical of how the so-called 
Independent Committee is try:ng to give the 
enrolled Republican voters of Orange, 
Dutchess, and Putnam Counties a double- 
crossing, run-around, and flimflam that 
would make P. T. Barnum enviot 

I propose to answer to the best of my 
ability and in absolute good faith the charges 
made against me by the so-called Independent 
Committee under the heading “What Mr. FisH 
Says”: 

On August 28, 1939, I told a United Pre 
reporter that “Germany’s claims were just.” 

Answer. I said that Germany's claims for 
the city of Danzig, 97 percent German, Prus- 
sian, and Nazi, were just, and that practically 
every prominent statesman in Norway, 
Sweden, Finland, Estonia, and Latvia, where 
I had been, favored the restoration of Danzig 
to Germany, as they realized that otherwise 
war was inevitable and hoped that Danzig, a 
German city, would not be the cause of a 
European war. I agreed with the views ex- 
pressed by the foreign ministers of the Scan- 
dinavian and Baltic nations, and if they had 
been followed Poland might still be a free 
nation, 
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That I told the House on March 12, 1940: 
“Just how can we use more than 2,000 planes 
I cannot understand.” 

Answer. When this statement was made, 
and on looking it up, it should read “for de- 
fense of America.” We did not have one mod- 
ern combat plane with self-sealing tanks, high 
speed, and high gunpower. Major Williams, 
the great air expert, said at that time 1,000 
modern combat planes could protect our 
coasts. I believe that was true 2'4 years 2go, 
and even up to now our coasts have not been 
attacked by enemy airplanes. 

On June 30, 1940, 1 am quoted as saying: 
“I hope for an agreement to internationalize 
the Philippines and I favor withdrawal of all 
United States armed forces from China.’ 

Answer. What is wrong with either state- 
ment? It would be highly constructive and 
beneficial if we could arrange, after we had 
won the war, to give the Philippines its free- 
dom and independence and to have Great 
B-itain, the United States, China, Holland, 
and Japan internationalize or guarantee its 
independence. Certainly I favored the with- 
drawal of our troops from China. We should 
not keep American troops there after ihe war 
as it wou'd be an insult to a free and inde- 
pendent China 

Referring to Japan’s expansion into Indo- 
China and threats against Thailand, I am 
quoted as saying: “They in no way affect our 
sa*ety or security as a nation ” 

Answer. Japan went into Indo-china with 
the consent of the French and later on a!so 
in Thailand with the consent of that govern- 
ment However, even if they had not, why 
shcu!ld it have affected our security or safety 
m-re than Japan’s invasion of China for the 
past 5 years? 

Philadelphia interview of August 20, 1941: 
“I don’t know of any nation that is thinking 
of attacking us.” 

Answer. That is correct, nor did anyone else 
in America. I don’t believe Japan had any 
such idea until the ultimatums had been 
served on her months later. If the adminis- 
tration knew of Japan’s planning to attac* 
us the responsibility for Pearl Harbor shcu'd 
be on its shoulders for not taking proper pre- 
cautions. The State Department did not ex- 
pect Japan to attack us in August when n 
statement was made or even in September or 
October. 

The last charge made under the heading 
“What Mr. FisH Said” is typical of the h 
truths, false inferences, and frame-up on th 
public 

September 16, 1941, Chicago interview He 
charged that Pres 
to build up a phony and fraudu t Ww 
issue.” 

This quotation of mine did not apply to 
the war itself, but to the attempt t } 
the American people believe that Panam 
ships, flying the Panamani: fi 
became American ships 
man submarines Every fair-minded Amer- 
ican, re party afi 
that under international law we lost all n- 
trol and responsibility fo1 ps ti 
transferred to a foreign flag w 
Panama, Mexico, or 


attempt to make us believe 
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dent Roosevelt was trying 
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Panamanian shit Was ec 
King of our own wW hu 
of the campaign 
1 and, as I said, “ti 
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udulent war 
I have made literally thousa: f s - 
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mittee, after 





six in an attempt to ¢ redit 

I have answered all six of tl ) es mat 
by the independent committee on “What M 
Fisuw has said,” and I leav t the f - 
minded voters to analyze my as t and 
find a single statement t i th un- 
American, unpatriotic, « y v S 
the only yardstick that 1 1 r used or 
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know how to apply and that is what is best 
for America and the American people. I do 
not claim that I am always right or have the 
right answer to every issue, but I do claim 
that I have always voted and expressed my 
convictions for what I believe to be for the 
best interests of America 

Under the heading of “What Mr. Fisu Has 
Done,” it is stated: “He opposed the transfer 
of the 50 old destroyers to England, but cham- 
pioned the sale of helium to Germany.” 

Answer. There never was a vote on either 
one of these issues. I did say that the trans- 
fer of the 50 destroyers in 1940 to a belliger- 
ent nation was contrary to international law 
and a step toward involving us in war. I 
favored, before the outbreak of the war in 
1939, the sale of sufficient helium to Germany 
for commercial flights to the United States 
after the disastrous burning of the huge 
zeppelin at Lakehurst with the loss of Ameri- 
can lives 

“He led the forces in Congress Opposing the 
extension of the draft bill in August 1941.” 

Answer. No, I did not lead the fight as that 
bill came from the Committee on Military 
Affairs and not from the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. However, I will not quibble. I 
spoke and voted against the bill which was 
only passed by 1 vote although the admin- 
istration had a Democratic majority of 100, 
which proves that something was drastically 
wrong with the bill. 

Reasons for my vote: 

1. Congress had promised the draftees and 
their families that their service would be 
limited to 1 year and they had made arrange- 
ments and commitments on that basis 

2. I believe we could turn out well-trained 
soldiers in a year and that it was in the 
interest of national defense and the principles 
laid down in the draft bill to build up a re- 
serve at the earliest possible moment which 
could be called back in case of emergency 
overnight 

3. If our officers could be trained in 3 or 6 
months must be self-evident that our 
enlisted men or soldiers could be efficiently 
trained in a year 

There are other sound reasons, but time 
will not permit, and these answers ought to 
be sufficient to substantiate this vote 

He was a friend and associate of Sylvester 
Viereck, a registered Nazi agent, now in jail.’ 
Everyone in public life in New 

including Al Senator 
V and Secretary Morgenthau, knew Mr. 
Viereck, who had been an American citizen 
for 50 years and was one of our foremost 


uthors 


York State 


Smith, 


‘ publishing articles in 
the Saturday Evening Post and Liberty, and 





ri n editing President Roosevelt’s articles for 
I ime I knew Mr. Viereck in 
is I was chairman of the congres- 
il committee to investigate Communist 

t id propaganda, and Mr. Viereck 

was writing articles in Liberty on commu- 
nism. I have seen Mr. Viereck possibly half 
doz times in 12 years and not in the last 
2 \ I I have never been associated with 
him I never knew that he was an agent 
for a Gt mn newspaper or had written a 


Senator Lundeen. He never wrote 
! for me, nor used my franking 
privilege. I knew him merely as an American 
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“He was a friend and employer of George 
Hill, now in jail for denying his contact with 
a registered Nazi agent.” 

Answer. Yes; George Hill, a disabled vet- 
eran, from my district, was a clerk, not a sec- 
retary, in my office. Mr. Hill could not take 
a word of dictation. Mr. Walter L. Reynolds, 
another war veteran, has been my secretary 
for the past 12 years and still is. The fol- 
lowing is a concise statement of the Hill case: 

I believe Mr. Hill’s physical disabilities due 
to war service in France had a great dea] to 
do with his difficultes, but, rightly or wrongly, 
I stood by him in trying to have his sentence 
suspended. Mr. Hill is not only a disabled 
war veteran but both his parents were born 
in England. However, he had a sincere ob- 
session against America’s involvement in for- 
eign wars. Only two charges were made 
against Mr. Hill; one about some mail bags 
and the other that he knew Viereck. If he 
had admitted these charges he would not 
have violated any law of God, man, or coun- 
try. I want to make it very clear to the 
people of my district that my franking privi- 
lege was never used to send out any speeches 
but my own and naturally no foreign propa- 
ganda of any kind The 20 speeches from 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of Members of the 
House and the Senate, sent out by Mr. Hill 
in 1941, was done entirely without my knowl- 
edge or consent. He made all the arrange- 
ments and hired girls to address the speeches 
outside of my office. I never knew that any 
of these speeches had been mailed out until 
Mr. Hill was indicted. I never gave Mr. Hill 
any orders about the mail bags, as I never 
knew anything about them—had no connec- 
tion with them, and was on the train coming 
from St. Louis at the time. However, I have 
since been informed that the speeches in 
the mail bags were antiwar speeches of Mem- 
bers of the House and Senate, Republicans 
and Democrats alike. Although I had noth- 
ing whatever to do with them, each Member 
of Congress is responsible for his own remarks 
in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. I do not be- 
lieve that there was anything un-American 
or disloyal in any of them. I know very well 
there is not in any speech I ever made in 
Congress or out, and. I defy my bitterest op- 
ponent to quote a single line or sentence 

I shall now discuss why I voted as I did 
on six bills including the fortification of 
Guam which was never recommended or voted 
on except as to dredging the harbor largely 
for use of commercial airplanes 

“He voted against funds for expansion of 
the United States Navy, 1938.” 

Answer. I have voted for every Army, Navy, 
and air force appropriation hill since 1938 
which was a year before the outbreak of the 
European war In 1938 I voted against the 
Navy appropriation along with most Republi- 
cans, including their floor leader, Bertram 
Snell, over a dispute on the relative value 
of airplanes and battleships. I believe time 
has proved that airplanes can sink battle- 
ships 

“He voted against fortifying Guam, 1939.” 

Answer. There never was a vote on fortify- 
ing Guam It was never recommended by 
President Roosevelt or Acting Secretary of 
Navy Edison. The vote was on a $5,000,000 
dredging project mostly for the use of our 
commercial Pan American air lines. The al- 
leged fortifying of Guam is merely a New Deal 
campaign issue and is a fake and a fraud 
repudiated by numerous honest and able 
Democratic Members of Congress, including 
the chairman of the Naval Affairs Committee 
of the Senate and of the House 

“He voted against the final draft bill, 1940.” 


Answer. I voted for the draft bill when it 
passed the House of Representatives and 
against it when it came back amended in the 
Senate The original proposal was to pay $5 
a month to our soldiers. The Congress in its 
wisdom voted last week to pay our selectees 
$50 a month—and I voted for it as a war 
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“He voted against the lend-lease bill, 1941.” 

Answer. Yes; I tried to retain 50 percent of 
articles of defense for our own use. If that 
had been done we might have had sufficient 
airplanes to destroy Jap transports before 
they could land any troops in the Philippines. 
The lease-lend bill is a misnomer; it is a gift, 
and everyone knows it. I offered as a sub- 
stitute (on a motion to recommit) to give 
Great Britain $2,000,000,000 to buy defense 
articles during 1940-41 which would have 
been more than was actually spent during 
that year. I also voted for the appropriations 
that made the lend-lease bill effective. 

“He voted against protective arming of 
United States merchant ships, 1941.” 

Answer. This is a direct falsehood. I spoke 
and voted for arming our merchant ships and 
had this to say: “I propose to vote to arm 
American ships. I do not think it will do 
much good, but our ships have the right to 
defend themselves on the seven seas Outside 
of the war zones.” 

“He voted against the extension of the 
draft, August 1941.” 

Answer. 1 have already answered that in 
detail and replied to an identical charge that 
I led the forces in Congress against the ex- 
tension of the draft. 

I hope that my constituents, who have been 
bewildered and swamped with charges and 
smear attacks against me emanating from the 
misnamed Independent Committee, Walter 
Winchell, the PM, and from the Union for 
Democratic Action, a Communist front, will 
read my answers and then ask themselves if I 
have not acted honestly, loyally, and faith- 
fully, and voted my convictions as to what was 
best for America. Naturally I do not expect 
them to agree with me on all these issues, but 
I do expect them to realize that out of the 
hundreds of votes cast by me and my numer- 
ous speeches and acts, only these few have 
been singled out to be used against me. It is 
very simple to pick out certain controversial 
issues or to quote half sentences and twist re- 
marks for propaganda purposes. However, I 
am certain that the people of my district can 
sift the propaganda, the falsehoods, and the 
smear attacks impugning my patriotism and 
Americanism and not be deluded and fooled 
by Communists and left-wing New Dealers, 
who have attempted to twist and distort my 
record, speeches, and service in Congress, 
where I have been for the past 22 years. 

I have answered all charges, smear and 
otherwise, in good faith and without evasion 
and leave the final answer to the voters in 
the primary election on August 11 and on 
election day with complete confidence in their 
decision. 

I want my constituents to know that I am 
10 “rubber stamp” Member of Congress. I 
have only two interests at heart: that of my 
country and the welfare of the people of my 
congressional district. 





Fighting for the Preservation of 
Americanism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 10, 1942 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
following address of Hon. JOSEPH W. 
MarTIN, Jr., Republican leader of the 
House of Representatives and chairman 
of the Republican National Committee, 
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at the Republican State convention in 
Pierre, S. Dak., on Monday, June 8, 1942: 


Fellow Republicans, it is a great privilege 
to come to South Dakota and speak at this 
fine Republican State convention. The size 
of the gathering and your enthusiasm make 
it evident South Dakota intends to continue 
as a banner Republican State. 

I cannot come here without expressing a 
hope your good Governor, who has served 
you faithfully and well, Governor Bushfield, 
will be sent to the United States Senate to 
join with Senator Gurney in protecting the 
interests of South Dakota. I want to pay 
tribute to FRANK CASE and Kari MUNDT, your 
two outstanding Congressmen. Young, ac- 
tive, intelligent, and brilliant orators, they 
have won high rank among their colleagues, 

Two great fundamental problems confront 
the American people of this generation 
Upon the successful solution of these two 
great problems depend the maintenance and 
perpetuity of our American way of free gov- 
ernment; our American free enterprise econ- 
omy; our American way of free life, individ- 
ual initiative, equality of opportunity, and 
personal liberty. In short, while our boys 
are fighting and dying on far-flung battle- 
fields to preserve these precious rights and 
privileges against the aggressions of barbaric 
madmen, it is our job, those of us who re- 
main at home and work, to wage the battle 


to preserve against contrary inward tend- 
encies those rights and privileges. 
The first of these two paramount prob- 


lems is, of course, the decisive winning of 
the war. That must be done or nothing else 
would matter. It will be done, of course, but 
the task is to win the war decisively as 
quickly as possible with the least number of 
killed and wounded. 

The second job is to prevent the temporary 
submission to centralized authority, neces- 
sary for the most efficient prosecution of the 
war, from becoming fastened upon the 
thought and the life of the people as a 
permanent condition. We must see to it 
that the restrictions, regulations, regimen- 
tations, and rationings are only such as are 
necessary, fair, equitable, and best calcu- 
lated to contribute to our quickest decisive 
victory in the war. To such limitations as 
are really necessary the people are ready 
and willing to submit. 

We must be careful that no plan is fol- 
lowed, no scheme built up, unduly to ex- 
tend these restrictions and limitations and 
regulations after the war is won. 

At a time when civilization is battling a 
tidal wave of barbarous aggression our ablest 
statesmanship is required not only to pre- 
serve our world status, but to cope with any 
ubversive elements which may arise at home 
We must not let any internal bureaucracy 
establish a permanent totalitarian gov- 
ernment. To do that would constitute a 
gross betrayal of the faith and the devo- 
tion of the men, and women, who are offer- 
ing their lives on the altar of their country’s 
defense. 

There is nothing new in this contest be- 
tween those who love liberty and the au- 
tocratic tendencies of bureaucracy. Bureauc- 
racy is like fire—useful under control, dan- 
gerous out of control. The struggle for free- 
dom from tyranny in thought, in speech, 
in religion, in government, in industry, is 
one of the longest, and greatest battles known 
to man. It is a battle which is continuous 
There come intervals when the struggle 
seems to diminish, but it is a battle which 
must be fought again and again. It is a 
conflict of the ages, this struggle of men 
to be free. The victories so far won have 
been both the glory and the salvation of 
mankind. It is not unpatriotic to recognize 
that all bureaucracy tends, by its very na- 
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ture, to consolidate itself in power perma- 
nently. Quite to the contrary. We must not 
run any risk of losing the gains made 
throughout the centuries by yielding to the 
utterly false argument that the personal lib- 
erty of the individual will best be conserved 
by the people giving up theii control over 
their Government and turning it over to 
the control of either a communistic or a 
fascistic bureaucracy. You don’t keep lib- 
erty by giving it up 

There are three major developments which 
indicate that there are those in this Nation 
who would like to see the control of the peo- 
ple over their Government relinquished into 
the hands of “economic planners,” which 
means, in simple language, those who want to 
boss you, and me, and everybody else 

Already prominent officials of the admin- 
istration are beginning to talk of how the 
Government will be very slow to give up its 
great powers for a long time after the war has 
ended. So many times have expressions of 
that nature been repeated that they begin to 
be a kind of theme song with several high in 
the counsels of the administration 

A second development is the careful selec- 
tion of new names and new terms for moves 
which, under the old names and terms, would 
arouse the people instantly to their danger 
We hear about “directives,” which is the new 
name for regulations, orders, regimentation 
Also the newest and most deceptively clever 
term is that of “positive government.” Let 
me warn you. my friends, as I would like to 
warn all the people, when you hear or read 
that term “positive government,” just re- 
member that it means old-fashioned totali- 
tarianism with all its tyranny. Dictatorship 
by any other name is just as bad. But there 
are those who believe that by calling it some- 
thing else they can sneak dictatorial govern- 
ment permanently down the people’s throats 
Personally, I don’t believe it can be done, but 
we've got to be on the lookout 

The third major development showing the 
trend of the times is the concerted drive on 
all Republicans, on the Republican Party as 
a party, and on all Democrats who have dis- 
agreed with the administration in the past 

Now, this drive—and its pattern is now well 
defined—simply is a drive against our tradi- 
tional American system of two-party govern- 
ment. That means it is a drive for one- 
party control of all government. The per- 
fectly obvious effort by sever:* agencies, in- 
cluding several prominent New Dealers and 
several newspapers of a certain class, to dis- 
credit the entire legislative branch of the 
Government is a part of this pattern. There 
is no question in the minds of the keenest 
Washington observers that there is under 
way a well-defined and vigorous propaganda 
program to discredit the legislative branch of 
the Government, just as there was a plan to 
discredit the Supreme Court This propa- 
ganda has gone so far that one prominent 
Cabinet member has sounded a warning that 
it is reaching dangerous proportions. The 
Speaker of the House has uttered a similar 
warning. The people should understand— 
and I believe most of them do understand— 
that the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment is particularly their branch. In the 
judicial branch of the Government, after the 
judges of the Supreme, circuit, and district 
courts are appointed by the President, by and 
with the consent of the Senate, the peopk 


have no control over their courses of action 
These judges are not elected. They are ap- 
pointed for life unless they are impeached— 


a long, alrnost impossible process of removal 
So the people, except through the Con 
have no control over the actions of the 
cial branch of the Government 

It must be said for the credit of the 
that through the years 
have proved themselves to be 
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character, profound patriotism, strict integ- 
rity, and great dignity. 

Aside from the vote for the Presidential 
candidates every 4 years, the people have no 
control over the bureaucrats except through 
their instrumentality of the Congress. Bu- 
reaucrats, who are always looking for more 
power, do not report to the people. They 
never seek election. They don’t have to 
They are more responsive, in most cases, to 
the desires of those who appoint them than 
they are to the will of the people. 

But the legislative branch of the Govern- 
ment must alway$ be directly—and 
stantly—responsive to the will of the people. 
The Congress must be the people’s voice 
Every 2 years the Members of the House, and 
one-third of the Members of the Senate, 
must go before the people for approval of 
their records and policies. It is the 
bers of the Congress who have to intercede 
and who, 
in the final analysis, must curb the powers 
and the actions of the bureaucrats when it 
becomes necessary. 

So, then, if these propagandists succeed— 
and I do not believe they can—in psrsuad- 
ing the people to discredit the instrument 
of their own voice and will in government 
our constitutional system of republican 
government would become an empty form; 
free government would go by the board, and 
with it the Bill of Rights, and the people’s 
liberties. Don’t let this drive against Con- 
succeed if you want the people to con- 
tinue to rule 

Under these conditions it seems to m«¢ 
would be difficult to overestimate the gravity 
cf the problems which confront the Congrs 
It is Congress which must keep the clutch 
of bureaucracy from freezing onto the Gov- 
ernment and strangling our 
while it is exercising the powers necessary t 
the conduct of the war. There is a fine line of 
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demarcation between the exercise of the 
necessary powers for conducting the war 
and the exercise of unnecessary powers, un- 
der the guise of war necessities. It is up 
the people, and to their ¢ gres Oo watch 
carefull, that every aid, all support, be given 
willingly and cheerfully to the government 
officiais in the proper exercise of their ne 
sary powers, while at the same time standing 
ever ready to call a halt on any unnecessary 
encroachments cf the people's rights and 
liberties through exercise of powers and limi- 
tations not necessary to the cond f the 
war. I say to you in the utmost sinccrity, a 
free independent Congress is the greatest 
need of this Nation in this hour of per 


Let it be said here that we Republ 
lave always recognized the neces-ity for 
centrated control and administrat 
war effort. As a matter of fact, R 
in and out of Congress have ins 
manded efficient, practical, concent 
trol] and direction in the war effort when 
administration itself appeared most re‘uct 
to adopt such control. We 
ly to efficient, honest, practical, concentrated 
control and administra 
But we do not subscribe to any tendency or 
effort to freeze such concentrated contro] and 
such centralized authority into our national 
ife and Government 
We Republicans want to 
the war is decisively won powers 
vested in men will be returned to the peopl 
through their Congres ’ 
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bitter end any attempt to ch ur fr 
constitutional government into either a bu- 
reaucracy or a monoparty government 
which would be the same thing We mu 
not forget that Germany and Italy d Japa! 
have had one-party government over the 
years and the results 
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History teaches us the care which was tak- 
en, in the building of our Nation’s founda- 
tions, to surround each repository of power 
with a system of checks and balances. Good 
citizenship includes loyalty to that system. 
Those who do not cherish such loyalty, who 
do not believe in that system of checks and 
balances, should find no place in our Govern- 
ment. It is a part of our heritage to main- 
tain through the years the same care that 
was exercised in the beginning. 

Since the delegation of great powers is 
unavoidable in the war effort, the greater the 
degree in which this is trife, the more careful 
must we be of its exercise, and the more 
sternly must we set our faces against undue 
expansion against the granting of unneces- 
sary powers. And the more determined must 
we be that after the war these powers shall 
be returned promptly to the people 

The people want this war won as quickly 
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as a conclusive and decisive victory can be ‘| 


won. They want everything possible done to 
reduce to the minimum the numbers of dead 
and injured. They want to be sure that after 
the war is won the peace will not be lost 
through financial chaos, social disruptions, or 
the destruction of the foundations of our 
whole economic system—which means small 
business. The primary purpose of the Amer- 
ican people—the primary impulse of their 
whole being-—is to preserve our American sys- 
tem of free government, free economy, free 
life, and free individuals. Any attempt to do 
other than this will meet with their intense 
wrath 

There are some people who say there should 
be no criticism of Government today. The 
most certain road to disaster would be the 
silencing of all criticisms of the conduct of 
the war, and of the actions of the bureaucrats 
in the Government, or of Congress itself 
All criticism should be fair, constructive and 
careful, but any complete, blind submission 
to autocratic power without any intelligent 
curbs and safeguards could lead us the way 
France went—to defeat 

Any efforts to create cleavages among the 
American people along class, sectional, or 
racial lines is disloyal and dangerous to the 
security of the Nation. Patriotism is not to 
be measured by creed, color, race, class, sec- 
tion, or political faith. It is to be measured 
by the gage of whether one is or is not in 


favor of preserving and maintaining our 
American system of free government, our 
American system of free economy, and our 
American system of free life, and individual 
liderty, and equality of opportunity. If one 
is passionately for those ideals upon which 
our Nation was founded and by which we as 


i people have made our phenomenal progress 





in a century and a half, then he is patriotic. 
If one is 1 for those ideals, then he is 
not for the system of government, the sys- 
tem of scciety, the system of civilization 
our boys are put on the fighting lines fight- 

ing and dying to preserve and maintain 
So. tl us be alert at home to protect 
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Visit of the King of Greece 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES A. SHANLEY 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 23, 1942 


Mr. SHANLEY. Mr. Speaker, the visit 
of His Majesty, the King of the Hellenes, 
George II, brings to mind the glories that 
are not only those of Greece in the past, 
but of the present, too. The immortal 
couplet of Simunides evincing for all time 
the valor of the soldiers of Greece: 


Go tell the Spartans, ye who passeth by 
That here obedient to their laws, we lie. 


is matched by the World No. 2 declara- 
tion of Premier Metaxo: 


After all, for us who are Greek Orthodox 
by religion, death is only an episode. 


Modern Hellenes proved the courage 
of the sons of Peleus on every section of 
the Albanian front, from Salonika to 
classical Thebes and Athens. As one 
correspondent has well said: 

I have encountered only one kind of Greek. 
They are the men and women for whom 
freedom is life, and death is only an episode. 


Yes; we salute you, the sons of Solon, 
who said that the essence of democracy 
is to obey no master but the law—the 
children of Pericles whose age was the 
grandest movement in the profane annals 
of mankind, for to it we owe, even after 
the immeasurable progress accomplished 
by Christianity, much of our philosophy 
and far the better part of the political 
knowledge we possess. 

Yes; to Pericles we owe these attri- 
butes of democracy. 

He held that every Athenian who neg- 
lected to take his part in the public busi- 
ness inflicted an injury on the common- 
wealth. That none might be excluded by 
poverty, he caused the poor to be paid for 
their attendance out of the funds of the 
State; for his administration of the fed- 
eral tribute had brought together a treas- 
ure of more than 2,000,000 sterling. The 
instrument of his sway was the art of 
speaking. He governed by persuasion. 
Everything was decided by argument in 
open deliberation, and every influence 
bowed before the ascendency of mind. 
The idea that the object of constitutions 
is not to confirm the predominance of 
any interest, but to prevent it; to pre- 
serve with equal care the independence 
of labor and the security of property; to 
make the rich safe against envy, and the 
poor against oppression, marks the high- 
est level attained by the statesmanship 
of Greece. It hardly survived the great 
patriot who conceived it; and all history 
has been occupied with the endeavor to 
upset the balance of power by giving the 
advantage to money, land, or numbers. 
A generation followed that has never 
been equalled in talent—a generation of 
men whose works, in poetry and elo- 
are still the envy of the world, 
in history, philosophy, and politics 


aiid 





remain unsurpassed. But it produced no 
successor to Pericles, and no man was 
able to wield the scepter that fell from 
his hand. 

Mr. Speaker, yes, a generation in 
Greece had talent that has never been 
equaled. Their works in poetry and elo- 
quence remain still the envy of the world, 
and their output of thought in history, 
philosophy, and politics is still unrivaled. 
It is a far cry from that epoch, yet in 
our generation we have witnessed ex- 
amples of unparalleled valor and stamina 
that are as illuminating to world culture 
and progress as that celebrated Golden 
Age of Pericles. Fortitude, made immor- 
tal by Homer’s Odyssey, valor pictured by 
his Achillean figures peopled the modern 
Tliad of woes that featured the Nazi 
thrust into Greece. But let me quote 
from an authentic source, The Aircraft 
Book for 1942: 


It was a known fact in Army circles that the 
gallant stand by Greece had been the one 
thing to upset the German timetable. Hitler 
had to settle with Greece before he could 
attack Russia. The Greek resistance so de- 
layed the Germans that they went into Rus- 
sia several weeks late; and winter caught 
their air forces and armies before they could 
complete the first season’s phase of the cam- 
paign against the Soviet. 


In the words of Homer— 


Yet what can man do better the while he has 
this life 

That what his hands or arms have accom- 
plished amidst the strife. 





Patrick Joseph Boland 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS E. SCANLON 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 24, 1942 


On the life, character, ana public service of 
Hon. PATRICK JOSEPH BOLAND, late a Repre- 
sentative from the State of Pennsylvania 


Mr. SCANLCN. Mr. Speaker, when a 
man with the renown and House-wide 
respect of our beloved colleague and 
friend the late Pat BOLAND passes on to 
his final reward there is iittle that a new 
Member of this great body can contribute 
in eulogy. His service to his district, to 
his State, to his party, to the Congress, 
and to his Nation may be cited and 
weighed by others far more able to do 
so than I. 

At this time, however, when this Con- 
gress pauses from the great tasks con- 
fronting it, I should like to dwell upon 
the relationship that existed between 
those of us who are first-term Members 
from the Commonwealth of Pennsyl- 
vania and Pat Botanp. All oi you recall 
the days when you, too, first entered 
these hallowed Halls and solemnly swore 
to uphold and defend the Constitution of 
the United States to the best of your 
ability. You remember also the feeling 
of awe with which you faced the prob- 
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lems confronting you as new legislators. 
You remember how you looked to older, 
in point of experience, Members of your 
own delegation for guidance. Those of 
you whose service dates back 5, 10, 15, 
or more years will agree that the prob- 
lems facing every Member of the Sev- 
enty-seventh Congress on January 3, 
1941, were far graver than the problems 
confronting the Congress when you were 
freshmen. 

The duties placed upon the shoulders 
of Pat BoLanp during these trying days 
were great and many, but Pat BoLanp 
always had time to graciously give coun- 
sel to the members of the delegation 
whenever we sought his advice. The void 
created by his passing is doubly great to 
us members of the freshman class. 

The heaviness in our hearts is perhaps 
a little greater than in the hearts of the 
rest of you, because we know that the 
strain of duty hastened the passing of 
our dear friend, and we feel sad that we 
were powerless to relieve that strain. 
Mr. Speaker, my personal acquaintance- 
ship with Pat Botanp dates only from the 
beginning of this Congress, whereas I was 
a stranger to him, he was no stranger to 
me. His name and fame were almost as 
well known in Pittsburgh as they were in 
his own native Scranton. All of Penn- 
sylvania was proud of Pat BoLanp; all of 
Pennsylvania mourns his passing. He set 
a high degree of excellence and efficiency 
for every Representative to Congress 
from th: Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
to aid them in years to come. 





Edward Thomas Taylor 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


OF 


HON. JOHN TABER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 24, 1942 


On the life, character, and public service of 
Hon. Epwakp THOMAS TAYLOR, late a Repre- 
sentative from the State of Coiorado 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, Epwarp T. 
TaYLor, of Colorado, came to Congress 
over 30 years ago and during his service 
here spent most of his time upon the Ap- 
propriations Committee, going on that 
committee early and serving continuously 
for over 20 years. During that time he 
spent 1 term as acting majority leader in 
the House. 

Ep TaytLor had a capacity in commit- 
tee and on the floor of impressing his 
views upon us that few men have had. 
Hie was a great value as a leveling force 
and had the ability to get men together 
and see alike that few possess. 

It was my privilege to serve with Mr. 
T.YLor for almost 20 years upon the 
committee; longer than anyone else 
served with him. My relationship with 
him as chairman of the committee and 
the courtesy that he showed me as the 
ranking minority member during this 
period of the Appropriations Committee 
are something that I shall never forget. 





His great interest was in his people in 
Colorado. I have never seen anywhere 
a greater tribute to anyone than was paid 
to him by thuse people at the time of his 
funeral. They all seemed to feel that 
they had lost a real friend and they had. 
Mr. Taytor’s long service in the House 
and the fine record that he made mark 
him as one of the great sons of the State 
of Colorado. 





Patrick Joseph Boland 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


OF 


HON. MARTIN F. SMITH 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 24, 1942 


On the life, character, and public service of 
Hon. Patrick JOSEPH BOLAND, late a Rep- 
resentative from the State of Pennsylvania 


Mr. SMITH of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, death has again levied a heavy 
toll in the Halls of Congress—six House 
Members and four Senate Members have 
answered life’s final roll call since we 
last held memorial services. Every one 
of these worthy colleagues deserves and 
will receive special eulogy and encomium 
for his distinguished services as states- 
man and leader of the people. Our late 
colleagues served in Congress in the most 
momentous period in our Nation’s and 
the world’s history and historians of the 
future will record the fact that they 
Served their constituents and their coun- 
try faithfully and ably. Their names will 
shine with brilliant luster when the 
names of the vile and unscrupulous tra- 
ducers and vilifiers of our public ser- 
vants will be forgotten save for mere 
mention of the fact that during this 
period there were paid hirelings who for 
filthy lucre libeled and slandered the 
Nation’s lawmakers. 

Mr. Speaker, I desire to express my 
feeble tribute to the memory of PATRICK 
J. BoLann, of Pennsylvania, with whom 
it was my happy privilege to serve in this 
body during the last 10 years. With the 
passing of the years I learned to know 
Pat, as he was affectionately called by 
all of us, and to appraise his rare qual- 
ities of character, disposition, and ability. 
It has seemed to me that he was unusu- 


| ally well qualified temperamentally to 
fill the important post which he occu- 


pied. He was ever warmly sympathetic, 
patient, and tolerant in exercising his 
duties as majority whip. On those few 
occasions when I felt that in obedience 
to the mandate of the people whom I rep- 
resent, I had to vote counter to the de- 
sires of our party leadership, which occa- 
sions have happily been very few, indeed 
during the past decade, he listened pa- 
tiently and assured me that he under- 
stood the situation and wouid say, “Mar- 
tin, I think you are doing absolutely 
right, what I would do in your place, and 
it will be perfectly all right.’”’ On the 
many occasions when I went along with 
the party leadership he would make me 
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feel that he really appreciated it. He 
was particularly appreciative of what he 
called cloak-room service when Members 
remain on hand to vote when bills are 
being considered in the Committee of the 
Whole House and protect them against 
emasculating amendments. He often 
said that in view of the fact that there 
was no record of these votes and no way 
for Members to receive any credit, that 
he considered this a purely unselfish per- 
formance of duty on the part of Members 


| which was evidence cf their sincere desire 


to be of service. 

Congressman Boianp had a _ lovely 
family, and his standards as a father were 
the very highest. He was a successful 
businessman—one of the all too few busi- 
nessmen who go into politics. However, 
he did not approve of many of the prac- 
tices of big business which are detrimen- 
tal to the Nation and harmful to the peo- 
ple. He had the concept that business 
has obligations to the Nation which are 


| paramount and that service to society 
| rather than money making is the main 


objective of business. He was a true 
friend of labor and realized that it is the 
men who toil i.i our factories, mines, and 
forests and upon the farms who produce 


| the wealth and make possible the comfort 


and happiness of mankind in times of 


} peace and who defend with their lives 


our institutions and liberties in times of 
war. 

We shall miss you, Pat, and your wait- 
ing for us on the far shores of eternity 
will make our final pilgrimage more in- 
viting. We shall look forward to our re- 
union in that distant bourne. Hail and 
farewell until then. 





Stephen Bolles 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


OFr 


HON. REID F. MURRAY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 24, 1942 
On the life, character, and public service of 


Hon. STEPHEN BOLLgEs, late a Representative 


from the State of Wisconsin 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. Speaker, upon 
this solemn occasion I wish to pay my 
humble tribute to our late colleague 
from Wisconsin the Honorable STEPHEN 
BOLLES. 

It was my good fortune to have known 
Mr. Bo.tes for over 15 years during which 
time I watched with interest his rise in 
the newspaper world where he was rec- 
ognized for his ability throughout his 
State and the Nation. 

It was my privilege to enjoy the warm 


friendship of Mr. Boties before we be- 
gan our service as Members of Congress 
in the seventy-sixth session where hs 


proved himself to be faithful to his trust 
and a most able and conscientious legis- 
lator. He was deeply devoted to his con- 
stituency and the interests and preserva- 
tion of our Government, 
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His counsel, which so many of us 
sought and which he so kindly bestowed 
upon us, will continue to be greatly 
missed, but the memory of his association 
and his example of patriotism will long 
serve as an inspiration to all of us. 





Stephen Bolles 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


OF 


HON. LEWIS D. THILL 


OF WISCONSIN 
N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 24, 1942 
On the life, character, and public service of 
Hon. STEPHEN BOLLes, late a Representa- 
tive from the State of Wisconsin 


Mr. THILL. Mr. Speaker, almost a 
year ago our beloved colleague, STEPHEN 
BOLLEs, passed to his great reward. But 
he is not forgotten, for who can forget 
his guiding hand, his literate discussions, 
his anecdotes, and tales of a long and 
varied career. He brought to Congress 
a mind skilled by years of work in the 
newspaper field and a mind filled with 
knowledge of many subjects. Although 
STEPHEN BoLies knew of his physical 
limitations, he nevertheless gave unsStint- 
ingly of his energies to solve the dis- 
tressing and perplexing questions pre- 
sented to the Congress during recent 
years. In his determination to perform 
his duty toward his country and his con- 


stituency he perhaps overtaxed his 
strength and death came. STEPHEN 
BoOLLes was not the type of individual 


who could take things easy and let mat- 


ters ride. He was a man who wanted 
to do things and get them done. His 
keenness of intellect and his devotion to 


his country will always be a source of 
inspiration to those of us who knew him 
and felt the touch of his kindly spirit. 





Albert Greig Rutherford 
MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


OF 


HON. JOHN TABER 
OF NEW YORK 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 24, 1942 


© e life and public service of 
Hon. ALBERT GREIG RUTHERFORD, late a Rep- 
e from the State of-Pennsylvania 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, ALBERT G. 


character, 


esentati 


RUTHERFORD came to Congress in 1937. 
le was a keen student of legislation, 
erved on the. Military Affairs Com- 
mittee for a long time and was very active 


promoting preparedness. His service 
fu, 15 years in the Pennsylvania National 
Guard had given him a special interest in 
this subject 
He was a man of sound judgment, real 


courage and character, and his record of 
service in the House was that of a real 
patriot He was one of the finest sons 
of Pennsylvania. 
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Lawrence Joseph Connery 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


Or 


HON. THOMAS D’ALESANDRO, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 24, 1942 


On the life, character, and public service of 
Hon. LAWRENCE JOSEPH CONNERY, late a 
Representative from the State of Massa- 
chusetts 


Mr. D’ALESANDRO. Mr. Speaker, 
the sudden and untimely death of Law- 
RENCE J. CONNERY Came as a great shock 
to all who had Known him. To those 
who had known him well and who had 
shared his friendship, death carried with 
it a sense of deepest personal loss. 

His personality, his sincerity, and his 
generosity endeared him to all who 
knew him, and especially to those who 
had the pleasure and privilege of serv- 
ing with him, and he well deserved their 
respect, devotion, and love, which they 
freely gave. 

He had greatness of mind and heart 
which made him an exceptionally effec- 
tive Member of Congress and public ser- 
vant. 

As his friend and colleague, I am proud 
to pay tribute to his memory. 





Lawrence Joseph Connery 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS A. FLAHERTY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 24, 1942 


On the life, character, and public service of 
Hon. LAWRENCE JOSEPH CONNERY, late a 
Representative from the State of Massa- 
chusetts 


Mr. FLAHERTY. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with a high sense of privilege, tinged with 
sadness and regret, that I rise this morn- 
ing in this House to pay tribute to the 
memory of my late colleague the Honor- 
able LAWRENCE J. CONNERY. 

A young man of great promise and 
ability, he was stricken down and called 
home at the height of his career. We 
who survive and were privileged to be as- 
sociated with him as Members of this 
body knew him for what he was, a man 
of sterling worth and character, of un- 
questioned integrity, and an American 
who evidenced his Americanism by serv- 
ice to his country on the field of battle. 

Words of eulogy, no matter how elo- 
quent, are futile on an occasion such 
as this, for Larry CoNnerRy’s life and 
career were his own eulogy, typifying 
as it did his magnificent qualities of 
manhood and character. 

Massachusetts has lost a son of which 
she could well be proud and we have lost 
a colleague and friend. 

The smiling face, the honest laughter, 
the sparkling eye, the voice we loved to 
hear, and the hand w 





e often clasped are i recognize in 


gone forever, but all of us who were privi- 

leged to know him shall carry with us 

forever, too, the memory of this fine, 

splendid, young American. 

He has outsoared the shadow of our night; 

Envy and calumny and hate and pain, 

And that unrest which men miscall delight, 

Can touch him not and torture not again; 

From the contagion of the world’s slow stain 

He is secure, and now can never mourn 

A heart grown cold, a head grown gray in 
vain; 

Nor, when the spirit’s self has ceased to burn, 

With sparkless ashes load an unlamented urn. 


ae 


Stephen Bolles 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
or 


HON. RAYMOND S. SPRINGER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 24, 1942 


On the life, character, and public service of 
Hon. STEPHEN BOLLEs, late a Representative 
from the State of Wisconsin. 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, with a 
deep sense of great personal loss I rise 
to express my humble tribute to the life, 
achievements, and character of my fine 
and devoted friend, the late STEPHEN 
Bo.ues, of Wisconsin. It is a high privi- 
lege to have extended to me the oppor- 
tunity of bearing witness to the high es- 
teem and the deep and abiding affection 
with which our colleague of former days 
was held by the Members of the House of 
Representatives, and with that treasured 
memory before me I speak these few 
words in tribute of him who was a good 
citizen, a great patriot, a constant hu- 
manitarian, an outstanding statesman, 
and a fine and loyal friend. 

Representative STEPHEN BOLLEs loved 
the State of Wisconsin, one of the dis- 
tricts of which he had the honor to rep- 
resent. He loved the entire area of that 
great Commonwealth. The people were 
his friends, and he was the friend of the 
people. It was there that he met and 
faced the vicissitudes and the pleasan- 
tries of life, and that he, through the 
publication of his newspaper, aided so 
materially in the molding of public opin- 
ion and sentiment. He rubbed shoulders 
with the common people. Their prob- 
lems were his problems, and their sor- 
rows were his sorrows. Thus, he became 
deep-rooted in his great and enduring 
affection for those about him. The peo- 
ple of his great State quickly learned 
that he was a stalwart and loyal friend 
in whom was reposed the finest ideals of 
life 

in 1939, when he entered the House of 
Representatives, I became acquainted 
with my friend. Our offices were quite 
near and we had a daily conference. He 
was distressed because of the threat of 
war, and he was disturbed because of the 
threat to the future progress of our 
Nation. He was not visionary. His 
arguments were couched in sound logic 
and based upon careful thought. It was 
in this very close association with my 
friend in his better days that I came to 
him those rare qualities 
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which directly appeal to men. I knew 
him in the intimacies of those close and 
confidential contacts which are forever 
reserved by each one of us for but a few. 
I knew him in the stress of great tur- 
muvil and when the depression from worry 
incident to the deliberation on weighty 
questions of state were before him; I 
knew him, too, when he reveled in the 
solemn meditations of sadness—when the 
heart bleeds and the somber voice pleads 
for rest and solace; I knew him when he 
voiced expression and sound logic re- 
specting the future of our Nation—the 
land he loved and the form of govern- 
ment he professed with unerring devo- 
tior.. He was as kindly as he was brave. 
Thus I knew my friend in the days 
gone by. 

My earthly friend, whose memory I 
will long cherish, lived as he died—and 
he died as he lived—with the weight of 
livid problems of the people before him. 
He was at his post of duty until the rav- 
ages of fate and disease prevented; he 
was not afar when the silent summons 
came; he was unafraid; within the 
shadow of the Halls of Congress, where 
his last efforts in life were so timely and 
effectively exerted, he calmly wrapped 
the draperies of his couch about him and 
laid down as if to peaceful, happy dreams. 

Thus his life work was ended. The 
brilliant career of a brilliant man was 
thus terminated. 

Mr. Speakey, STEPHEN BOLLES needs no 
encomium. His life and his living of it 
stand before us in beauty and in splendor. 
My humble tribute to him, my friend, I 
give in the words spoken of a great hero, 
in the days gone by, “This was a man.” 

And of him may I pay this added trib- 
ute, in the words of the master of verse: 

Behind the dim unknown 
Standeth God, within the shadow, 
Kéeping watch above His own. 





Patrick Joseph Boland 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS D’ALESANDRO, JR. 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 24, 1942 
On the life, character, and public service of 


Hon. PATRICK JOSEPH BOLAND, late a Repre- 
sentative from the State of Pennsylvania 


Mr. D’ALESANDRO. Mr. Speaker, the 
death of Congressman Patrick J. BOLAND 
brought to me, as it did to all his other 
friends, the shock of personal bereave- 
inent. Since I first met him shortly after 
becoming a Member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, I have found him to be a 
very sincere friend and very helpful to 
me during these years. He has been the 
kind of friend to whom one unhesitat- 
ingly turns in time of need and his ad- 
vice and counsel were always of the 
greatest benefit. 

Yet the loss is far greater than can be 
expressed in personal terms. His pass- 
ing has been a great loss to the entire 
Congress and to the whole Nation. 











No finer character, from the stand- 
point of ability, clear thinking, integrity 
of mind and heart, has held public office. 
His actions were always controlled by 
diligence, sound judgment, and honesty 
of purpose. 

The respect and admiration which his 
constituents felt for him is shown by the 
fact that he was elected to represent 
them six times, without opposition. This 
is indeed a fine record. 

In the passing of this great man a 
vacancy has been created which will be 
hard to fill. The Nation has lost a sin- 
cere and able statesman. 





Alva Blanchard Adams 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


OF 


HON. J. EDGAR CHENOWETH 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 24, 1942 
On the life, character, and public service of 


Hon. Atva BLANCHARD ApaAMs, late a Senator 
from the State of Colorado 


Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, on 
December 1, 1941, it became my sad duty 
to inform the House of the untimely 
passing of Hon. Atva B. Apbams, Senior 
Senator from the State of Colorado, 
whose death had occurred early that 
morning. The announcement of his 
death was a severe shock to his friends 
and constituents. The Nation suffered 
an irreparable loss. He was taken when 
he was needed the most. 

I happened to be in the Senate Cham- 
ber that morning when the Senate was 
called to order. No words were necessary 
to impress me that every Member of the 
United States Senate was deeply stricken. 
It was written on the face of each Sena- 
tor. One of the Senators remarked to 
me that “the Senate has lost its most 
useful Member.” 

Colorado was proud of Senator ADAMs. 
He was one of our most illustrious and 
distinguished sons. He was born and 
spent his entire life in the State that 
twice honored him with a seat in the 
United States Senate. He belonged to 
one of the pioneer families of the State. 
No other family can match its achieve- 
ments. His father and an uncle both 
served Colorado as Governor for three 
terms. No other Governor ever served 
more than two terms. Senator ApDaAms, 
by his outstanding service in the Senate, 
added luster to this great name. 

In the latter part of 1939 I had a visit 
with Senator ADAMs on a train when he 
was returning to his home in Pueblo, 
Colo., from Denver, where he had just 
received the thirty-third degree in Ma- 


sonry. He had heard rumors that I 
might be a candidate for Congress in 


1940 and assured me that if I came to 
Washington I could count on his asSsist- 
ance in every possible way. When I er- 
rived in January 1941 to take my seat 
in the Seventy-seventh Congress I fow id 
Senator ApDAMs ready to fulfill his prom- 
ise. Although of opposite political faith, 


j 
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he did not hesitate to offer good counsel 
and advice. I learned to rely on his 
judgment. In his passing I suffered the 
loss of a real friend. 

Soon after reaching Washington the 
sugar-beet situation demanded atten- 
tion. The Department of Agriculture 
had reduced the acreage for the year 
1941. Vigorous protests were made by 
the Colorado delegation and Members 
from other States. Senator Apams led 
the fight to restore the quotas enjoyed 
previously. Numerous conferences were 
held with the Secretary of Agriculture 
The Senator had a way of speaking very 
sharply and to the point. While un- 
successful in his efforts, he made it very 
plain that he considered the action taken 
most unfortunate. His attitude has now 
been vindicated. If the advice of Senator 
Apams had been followed, we would have 
more sugar today. No greater champion 
of the sugar-beet industry ever served in 
the Senate. 

Senator ADAMS was opposed to partici- 
pation by this country in foreign wars 
Just a few weeks before his death I asked 
him what hé thought of the war situa- 
tion. He expressed grave concern ove! 
the outlook and stated that in his opin- 
ion the course we were pursuing would 
take us into war. He died a week before 
Pearl Harbor. I am reminded of what 
he told the Senate during the debate on 
the repeal of the Neutrality Act on No- 
vember 7, 1941, expressing his opposition 
to the bill. 

Mr. President, I regard this as a very solemn 
our country Ss iIn- 





occasion. The future of 

volved, and certainly the lives of millions « 

the young men of the land are in\ ed 

the decision which we are about to mak 
The distinguished majority leader the 


Senator from Kentucky | Mr. BarKLrEy| based 
his final conclusion upon the welfare of his 
four grandchildren. I am willing to stake 
my own judgment and my vote on the wel- 
fare of my four grandchildren in tl ( 


try, and I shall cast a vote on the p2°nding 
question which I think will be for thei 
benefit 

Like the Senator from Kentucky, my bool 
can be closed tonight, and if they wv 
closed, the auditor of my books would hav 
to say that I had had all that was coming t 
me, and even more. My problem here, s 
far as I have one, is to try to play the part 
of a good citizen, so that those wi f 


after me, both those for whom m respon- 
sible and the others, may h 
this world 


Mr. Speaker, there was no prete! 
about Atva Apéms. He never tried to 
imitate. Sham or hypocrisy were u 


known to him. He was independent in 


thought and action. He was not awed in 
the presence of great people and felt a 
home with the humblest citizen. He hed 
reached a place of great influence and 
prominence in the United States Senate, 
but this did not change his habits or 
mode of living. He found his greatest 


his devoted 
He never sought pub- 


pleasure in the company of 
wife and children 
licity or acclaim. 

Senator ApaAms literally gave up his | fi 
for his country. Although warned by his 
physician that he must slow up, he con- 
tinued to carry the heavy burdens im- 
posed upon him. No personal or selfish 
motives ever prompted him. The fol- 
lowing lines portray the life of Senator 
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Apams as I knew him, and outline the 
creed by which he lived: 
I would be true, for there are those who trust 
me; 
I would ‘be pure, for there are those who 
care; 
I would be strong, for there is much to suffer; 
I would be brave, for there is much to dare 
I would be friend of all—the foe, the friend- 
less; 
I would be giving, and forget the gift; 
I would be humble, for I know my weakness; 
I would look up—and laugh—and love— 
and lift. 


Stephen Bolles 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


OF 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 24, 1942 
On the life, character, and public service of 


Hon. STEPHEN Bou.ss, late a Representative 
from the State of Wisconsin 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, STEPHEN BOLLES was my distin- 
guished predecessor, and it is with a 
sense of humility that I rise to pay tribute 
to hismemory. It has been my constant 
desire since assuming office to take up 
the fight where STEPHEN Bo tues left off. 

STEPHEN BOoLLes departed this life on 
July 8, 1941, and left surviving him his 
widow, Mrs. Marion Bolles and three chil- 
dren, Robert, Donald, and William, and 
two sisters, Mrs. Lenora Patch and Mrs. 
M. J. Sweeney, of Dayton, Ohio, and a 
brother, A. Eugene Bolles, of Newark, 
N. Y. Elected to the Seventy-sixth Con- 
gress from the First Congressional Dis- 
trict of Wisconsin, he served through 
that Congress and was reelected to the 
Seventy-seventh Congress and served in 
it until his death. 

Mr. Bo.Lies had been a newspaperman 
l ] and he had a national repu- 
an outstanding newspaperman. 
years he had been the editor of 
ville Gazette, of Janesville, Wis., 

his editorial desk to serve his 
district in the House of 
Representatives. Prior to his election, 
Mr. Bo.ues had an outstanding record of 
community service. He served as a 
tee of Milton College, Milton, Wis., as a 
trustee of the Janesville Public Library 
for 15 years, and as president of the 
Janesville Chamber of Commerce. He 
was an active Kiwanian, director of the 
Ame! n Red Cross, chairman of the 
ird of the Salvation Army. 

a 9-year medal for Boy Scout 
work and was an ardent member of the 
Izaal: Walton League. Thus it will be 
seen that our late friend was giving un- 
selfishly of his time and energy to his 


i 


of his life 


and he lef! 


congressional! 


trus- 


idvisory b 


He had 


communit} 

On the national scene Mr. BoLLES was 
konown for the booklet entitled “The 
American Struggle for Peace.” This 
bocklet has ived national recognition 
and may be found in all libraries. At the 
time of his death he was a member of the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors 


rece 





and of the National Press Club of Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

The greatest joy that came to Mr. 
BOoLLés in his lifetime was his association 
with veterans’ associations. He had a 
son, a marine, who died of wounds in 
World War No.1. The Janesville post of 
the disabled veterans is named for him— 
the Stephen Whitford Bolles, Jr., Post of 
the Disabled Veterans of America. The 
American Legion post of Janesville hon- 
ored him by making him a life guest, and 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars voted him 
an honorary member. 

He was always a very welcome guest at 
meetings of soldier groups and in his 
busy life spoke to many, many such gath- 
erings. As a public speaker he was 
greatly in demand. He was a man of 
convictions and he had no fear of any 
man. This fearlessness characterized 
his work in the Congress and it was an 
accepted fact that STEvE BOLLEs wore no 
man’s collar. His conduct was always 
in the interest of the public good. 

While a Member of Congress Mr. 
BOLLES was a very active member of the 
District of Columbia committee. His co- 
workers on that committee have attested 
to his interest and devotion to his duties. 
He was much concerned about the health 
and welfare problems within the District 
and insisted that safety regulations be 
enforced in order to prevent injury and 
loss of life. 

STEPHEN. BoLLes served his country 
long and well. His passing has left this 
old world much poorer. His widow, his 
children, and his brother and sisters 
must take courage in the fact that their 
loved one has passed to a greater reward. 
Away. We know that tears are vain, 

That Death nor heeds nor hears 
Will this unteach us tc complain? 

Or make one mourner weep the less? 
And thou who tellest me to forget, 

Thy looks are wan, thine eyes are wet 


distress. 


Patrick Joseph Boland 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


OF 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 24, 1942 


On the life, character, and public service of 
Hon. Patrick JOSEPH BOLAND, late a Repre- 
sentative from the State of Pennsylvania 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, I feel 
honored that the privilege was granted 
to me to know Pat Bo.anp as a friend. 

Perhaps his outstanding characteris- 
tic was his devotion to duty. For this he 
was respected by all who knew him. 

Because of my intimate association 
with him I became particularly aware of 
this devotion and I came to admire and 
love him as did all of his colleagues. 

The work which he did as a Member of 
Congress will stand as a memorial to hin 
in the years to come. 
A prince once said of a 
“Taller he s€ems in 
And the word holds good, for now, as then, 
It is after death that we measure men 


king struck down: | 
death.” 
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Edward Thomas Taylor 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


OF 


HON. J. EDGAR CHENOWETH 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 24, 1942 


On the life, character, and public service of 
Hon. Epwarp THoMAS TayYLor, late a Rep- 
resentative from the State of Colorado 


Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, I 
was indeed saddened when on the morn- 
ing of September 3, 1941, I learned of the 
death of our distinguished colleague the 
Honorable Epwarp T. TAYLOR, represent- 
ing the Fourth District of Colorado. I 
was at my home in Colorado. I knew 
that Mr. Taytor had made the trip West 
and had been taken to a hospital in 
Denver. However, I did not realize that 
the end was so near. 

When I first heard that Mr. Taytor 
had decided to make the trip back to his 
home in Glenwood Springs, Colo., I was 
immediately apprehensive. I thought it 
was a mistake for him to go. The 
change in altitude from sea level to more 
than a mile high was to. much for him. 
However, he was impelled by the desire 
to see once more the State that had so 
honored him, and to mingle again with 
friends and neighbors of his home town. 

I had not met Mr. Taytor before com- 
ing to Washington to take my seat in the 
Seventy-seventh Congress. It did not 
take us long to get acquainted. He made 
me feel very much at home in Congress 
and was always ready to give kindly and 
helpful counsel. Being interested in mat- 
ters pertaining to Colorado and the West, 
we made many trips to the different de- 
partments together. 

Very few men have enjoyed such long 
and distinguished careers in the Congress 
as Ep. Taytor. At the time of his death 
he was the second oldest Member of this 
body in years of service, having been first 
elected to Congress in 1808. and serving 
continuously from that time. Mr. Tay.or 
was proud of this record. He liked to 
comment on the fact that in the election 
of 1940 he had not visited his district, and 
it was a matter of great satisfaction to 
him that his people appreciated his serv- 
ices. He liked to call attention to his por- 
trait that hangs in the office of the chair- 
man of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. This painting was paid for by 
friends in his district and is truly a work 
of art. I consider it one of the finest 
paintings I have seen in Washington. 

On June 30, 1941, I participated in ex- 
ercises in the Department of the Interior 
to honor Mr. Taytor on the opening of 
exhibits in the Interior Museum dealing 
with the Taylor Grazing Act, that had 
been sponsored by our deceased colleague, 
and which bears his name. Mr. TayLor 
presented the Secretary of the Interior 
with a gavel to be included in the exhib- 
its. It was a very happy occasion for 
him and he took great pride in telling of 
the history of this legislation, which has 
been of such importance to the stockmen 
of the West. 
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Mr. Taytor led a useful life. He liked 
to be of help and particularly to those in 
trouble. I recall that during one of our 
last visits he told me of an incident that 
brought him great satisfaction. A cadet 
at West Point had been guilty of some 
infraction of the rules and was about to 
be expelled. He came to Washington and 
explained his case to Mr. Taytor, who 
took him to see the Chief of Staff. The 
result was that the boy was given another 
chance, returned to West Point and 
graduated. 

He loved Colorado and the West. He 
had reached a place of great prominence 
in the Congress as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. He never 
sought credit for what he accomplished, 
but it is well known that many projects 
were developed in Colorado and other 
western States because of his efforts and 
influence. 

I lost a friend when Mr. TayLor passed 
on. Ihave missed him in this House. All 
that is mortal of our beloved. colleague 
is contained in a mausoleum in his home 
town of Glenwood Springs, but his spirit 
will live forever within these walls. His 
name will always be mentioned when 
legislation for the development of the 
West is being considered. 

Colorado is proud to have given Ep 
Taytor to the Congress of the United 
States. 

I cannot say, and I will not say 
He is dead; he is just away. 


Ss 


Lawrence Joseph Connery 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 24, 1942 


On the life, character, and public service of 
Hon. LAWRENCE JOSEPH CONNERY, late a 
Representative from the State of Massa- 
chusetts 


Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, the true 
place in history of those who have ac- 
cepted public office cannot be fixed finally 
by friends and contemporaries. As in 
any great work, the test of time is re- 
quired before a generation can rise and 
with clear vision and free from bias capa- 
bly appraise the achievements of an in- 
dividual at his true worth. But those 
who knew the Honorable LAWRENCE J. 
CoNNERY could not but love him and can- 
not help paying this tribute of esteem and 
loyalty in his memory. 

As the successor to Larry, I can speak 
for the residents of the Seventh Con- 
gressional District of Massachusetts at 
this hour dedicated to the memory of our 
late Congressman. It is with full recog- 
nition that the limitations of my diction 
cannot adequately describe the sterling 
qualities of the man we mourn. 

There can be no adequate estimate of 
the qualities of any man without some 
knowledge of his birth and environment. 
His father, William P. Connery, Sr., 
was born and died in the city of Lynn, 





| cost of some sacrifice at 


Mass. He was a man of importance in 
that city. The successful operation of 
his own business did not preclude his tak- 
ing a leading part in civic affairs of the 
community. The residents of his city 
frequently sought his advice in purely 
personal as well as in practical affairs. 
In recognition of his services, he was 
elected mayor of the city of Lynn. Mary 
Haven Connery, the late Congressman’s 
mother, was a native of Ireland. Larry 
found in her all the motherly devotion 
and intelligent help that could have been 
bestowed on any child, and he, in turn, 
gave her the attention of a dutiful and 
loving son. 

With the qualities inherent in these 
charming and lovable parents, we can 
readily understand why the people of 
that district deemed it wise and beneficial 
to select men of: the Connery family to 
give them continuous representation in 
Congress from 1922 until Larry’s un- 
timely and sudden death on October 19, 
1941. William Patrick Connery, Jr., his 
brother, was first elected as Representa- 
tive. to the Sixty-eighth Congress in 
1922 and capably served in that office 
until his death on June 15, 1937. Larry 
then assumed the responsibilities of this 
office. We cannot rightfully ponder on 
the achievements of either one of these 
great men without considering the other. 
Their actions.and thoughts were always 
in unison. No better testimony to this 
fact can be given than the words of 
Larry when he spoke in memory of his 
brother: 

To me, he was everything that one brother 
could wish for in another. A shining model 
of all that was fine in life, he was no prude, 
and we shared many happy hours together, 
planning, exchanging ideas, campaigning in 
both war and politics, loving each other 
deeply, and understanding each other com- 
pletely. 


How well Larry adopted and preserved 
the policies inaugurated by his brother 
can quickly be attested by his reelection 
to this high office in the Seventy-sixth 
and Seventy-seventh Congresses. 

Larry’s early education was obtained in 
private Catholic schools of his home city 
of Lynn. After graduation from Lynn 
Classical High School, he attended St. 
Mary’s College, St. Mary, Kans., at the 
home. He 


| cherished deeply the advantages of a lib- 


eral education. He took pains to ac- 
knowledge his indebtedness to the in- 
struction and inspiration it brought him. 
He was unobtrusive and hard working. 
His zeal and ambition impelled him in 
later life to further his education through 
the study of law at Georgetown Uni- 
versity School of Law. 

At the age of 21, his apprenticeship in 
business was brought to an abrupt halt 
by the call of his country. Like the good 
soldier that he was, he put aside his per- 
sonal ambitions and answered that call 
Public record will show that he served 
with honor and distinction as a member 
of Company A, One Hundred and First 
Infantry of the Yankee Division. It was 
during his 19 months’ service in the fields 
of Flanders that he came to know and 
understand his buddies, now the veterans 
of that war. It was this understanding 
and sympathy to their cause that led to 
his tireless efforts in their behalf. 
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No consideration of Mr. CONNERY can 
rightfully omit reference to his happy 
home life. Geneva Butler Connery, with 
her gracious simplicity and natural 


|.charm, was a source of courage and hope 


which permitted him to transcend the 
vexing problems he confronted in his 
daily life to the final achievement of his 
objective. Her contribution in no small 
measure accounted for the hold which 


| he had upon his constituents. 


In the 15 years during which he acted 
as secretary to his brother in Congress, 
Larry had the golden opportunity to ob- 
serve and assimilate the intricacies of 
legislation in the making. The lessons 
left positive impressions and 
made him diligent in the business of leg- 
islation, striving solely for the common 
good, and yet remaining modest in spirit 
and demeanor. He supported measures 
designed to promote social service and the 
welfare of labor. He made no preten- 
tions as a specialist, but studied every 
problem in the light of the promotion of 


| the general welfare as he ably conceived 
| it to be. 








| Fourth Congressional District of 


His ability in statecraft was of the 
highest order. In the few short years 
that he was allowed to serve in this great 
national assembly, he proved that his 
vision of the needs of the country was 
wide and profound. His opinion as to 
what could be accomplished was sure, 
and, what is more, this opinion was sup- 
ported by the resourcefulness and energy 
necessary to see the measure through. 
He was, indeed, a humble man—the 
power and pomp of this high office could 
not efface the memory of his humble be- 
ginning. The words of his epitaph do 
rightly describe the human touch of this 
great public servant: “He loved his neigh- 
bor better than himself.” 





Edward Thomas Taylor 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 24, 1942 
On the life, character, and public service of 


Hon. Epwarp THOMAS TAYLOR, late a Repre- 
sentative from the State of Colorad 


Mr. HILL of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, 
on September 3, 1941, the State of Colo- 
rado and our country lost one of its most 
distinguished citizens, the Honorable Ep- 
WARD THOMAS ‘Tay Lor, of Glenwocd 
Springs, Colo., Representative from the 
Colo- 
rado. 

For more than 30 years Congressman 
Ep Taytor labored and toiled in Con- 
gress for Colorado and the West. To 
think of the West with its great irriga- 
tion and reclamation projects was to 
think of Congressman TayLor. 

In 1909 he was elected to Congress and 
served his district and S’ate continu- 
ously until his death in Denver, Cx 
September 3, 1941. During his service 
in the Congress he represented the true 
western spirit of the United States and 


] 
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the development of water-right legisla- 
tion, western irrigation and reclamation. 
He assumed the true role of national 
leadership in this most vital period in 
the development of western agriculture. 

When we think of the West and the 
agricultural production of its fertile fields 
we think of our great friend and fellow 
worker, Congressman TAyLor. 

Every irrigation and reclamation proj- 
ect is a monument to his vision and 
understanding. Today in this House, 
where he loved to work for his country 
and its people, we offer homage to a 
man of great and sympathetic under- 
standing of the problems of the western 
settlers, and pause to offer a silent prayer 
that the spirit and vision of Congress- 
man TAyYLor shall continue to inspire the 
hearts and souls of American citizens. 


Lawrence Joseph Connery 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES R. CLASON 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 24, 1942 
On the life, character, and public service of 

Hon. LAWRENCE JOSEPH CONNERY, late a 


Representative from the State of Massa- 
chusetts 


Mr. CLASON. Mr. Speaker, It was my 
privilege to serve in the Seventy-fifth, 
Seventy-sixth, and Seventy-seventh Con- 
gresses with Hon. LAWRENCE J. CONNERY, 
in whose memory we are here assembled 
today. Asa fellow member of the Mas- 
sachusetts delegation in the House, it was 
my pleasure to know Larry CONNERY 
well through close association with him. 
We of the Bay State counted him as one 
of our most able representatives, a sound 
legislator. a conscientious public servant, 
devoted to the welfare of his State and 
the Nation he served. We knew him also 
as aman, as a firm friend, and as an hon- 
est and thoroughly fair-minded gentle- 
man. Larry CONNERY was a true rep- 
resentative of all the people of the Sev- 
enth District of Massachusetts. He was 
ready and willing to help all who came to 
him in need, in high station and low, and 
his good deeds revered him in the hearts 
of all who knew and loved him. 

A loyal and patriotic American, LARRY 
CONNERY served his country on the 
Mexican border and for 19 months on the 
battlefields of France in the ranks of the 
One Hundred and First Infantry of the 
famous Yankee Division. 

His life, though tragically brief, was a 
full one—full of service to his country 
and his fellow men. His death, sudden 
and untimely, halted a career that held 
great promise In Larry CONNERY’S 
passing, the Nation lost a distinguished 
public servant at a most critical time; 
we, his colleagues and friends, had taken 
from us one whom we respected and 
loved. 

We mourn him deeply, today and al- 
Ways. 





Edward Thomas Taylor 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


Or 


HON. ROBERT F. ROCKWELL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 24, 1942 


On the life, character, and public service of 
Hon. Epwarp THomas TAYLor, late a Rep- 
resentative from the State of Colorado 


Mr. ROCKWELL. Mr. Speaker, as the 
immediate successor to the Honorable 
Epwarp T. Taytor of the Fourth Con- 
gressional District of Colorado, I have 


the privilege of paying homage to him 


at this memorial service. For almost 60 
years he was constantly in the public 
service, and through it all he maintained 
the respect and the affection of his con- 
temporaries in Congress and his con- 
stituents in Colorado. 

My district in Colorado never had any 
other Representative in Congress than 
Ep Taytor from the time it was created 
28 years ago up to the time of his death. 
For 6 years before that he was a Con- 
gressman at Large for our State. Besides 
holding many appointive offices, Con- 
gressman Taytor ran for office at 22 gen- 
eral elections. He never had any oppo- 
sition for nomination within his own 
party and he never was defeated. 

He began his public career as principal 
of the first high school at Leadville, Colo.., 
in 1881. Following this he went to law 
schoo] at Michigan University and grad- 
uated as president of his class. In the 
fall of 1884 he ran for his first political 
office and was elected county superin- 
tendent of schools in Lake County, where 
Leadville is the principal city. In 1887 
he moved to Glenwood Springs, which 
remained his home until his death. 

That fall he was elected district attor- 
ney of northwestern Colorado, and that 
was followed by his election as county 
attorney, and for five terms he was city 
attorney of Glenwood Springs. For the 
next 12 years Mr. TayLor was elected and 
served as State senator in the Colorado 
Legislature. 

It was in 1909 that Ep TayLor was first 
elected to Congress, and he served for 
17 consecutive terms. Of the 8,300 Mem- 
bers who have served in the House of 
Representatives since its first session in 
1789, only 4 others have served 17 con- 
secutive times, one of them being.the 
present Representative from Illinois [Mr. 
SaBATH!. The most remarkable fact 
about Mr. TAyYLor’s record was that he 
began his service after he was 50 years 
of age. 

Congressman TAYLtor was the author 
of more State and Federal laws com- 
bined than any other man. Among the 
100 Federal laws that he sponsored are 
the 640-acre stock-raising homestead 
law under which 32,000,000 acres of land 
went into private ownership and the Tay- 
lor Grazing Act, named for him, which 
set aside 142,000,000 acres of public do- 
main for supervision and for more effi- 
cient use for grazing of the last remain- 
ing acres of public lands, 
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Mr. Taytor’s greatest congressional 
honor came in his selection in 1937 as 
chairman of the powerful Appropriations 
Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives. Only 22 men have held this im- 
portant position including the present 
chairman, Representative CLARENCE CAN- 
Non, of Missouri. The original Consti- 
tution provides that “all bills for raising 
revenue shall originate in the House of 
Representatives” which gives this body 
its greatest legislative power. Conse- 
quently, the selection as chairman of this 
important committee was a great honor 
and a great responsibility and it was no 
doubt this additional burden that 
brought on his recent death. 

From the standpoint of Colorado and 
the West, Congressman TayLOoR was 
known as the father of western water 
legislation. Probably no man has done 
so much to further the interests of rec- 
lamation and conservation in the West. 
Stockmen will also remember him be- 
cause of his success in conserving the last 
remaining public domain under the Tay- 
lor Grazing Act. He claimed the distinc- 
tion of representing the top of the world 
and he did it well. 

A year ago on the 19th of this month, 
you men honored Ep Taytor on the ad- 
vent of his eighty-third birthday. Short- 
ly after that he made one last trip west 
to see his beloved mountains. The alti- 
tude and the exertion of the trip was too 
much for his strength and he passed 
away in Denver on September 3 of that 
year. 

Colorado honored Congressman Tay- 
LOR by naming a river and a reclamation 
project after him. The University of 
Colorado, at Boulder, and Western State 
College, at Gunnison, in his own district, 
both conferred upon him the degree of 


| doctor of laws. His record for continued 


public service is equaled by few, if any, 
men in public life. More important, he 
accomplished his tasks in a quiet, courte- 
ous, and kindly manner that brought him 
the esteem of all who knew him. The 
Fourth Congressional District of Colo- 
rado, through me, desires to pay its af- 
fectionate respects to his memory. 


Stephen Bolles 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
OF 


HON. JOHN TABER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 24, 1942 


On the life, character, and public service of 
Hon. STEPHEN BOou.es, late a Representa- 
tive from the State of Wisconsin 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, STEPHEN 
BoLLes came to Congress in January, 
1939 following the 1938 election. He had 
a long and distinguished career in jour- 
nalism and in business and in govern- 
ment, and was one of the best informed 
men I have ever met. Here in the House 
he was quickly recognized, and what he 
had to say carried real weight. 
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That a man of his ability and char- 
acter should be taken from us after so 
short a service is a great loss to the coun- 
try, and one that it is difficult to replace. 





Stephen Bolles 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
OF 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 24, 1942 


On the life, character, and public service of 
Hon. STEPHEN BOLLEs, late a Representative 
from the State of Wisconsin 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, to con- 
tact STEPHEN BOLLES was to contact a 
rare and lovely spirit. Since his visible 
presence is no longer among us, We are 
increasingly aware of the need we have 
of the cheeriness, the kindliness, the gra- 
ciousness that radiated from him like 
sunshine. We are conscious, too, that 
underneath his gentle exterior there 
dwelt <« fierce courage, a tenacious integ- 
rity that flashed forth in rare intervals 
coloring his pathway with vivid beauty 

Which of us would say that as we 
gather here to remember and to honor 
our departed colleagues they do not stand 
with us challenging our integrity, our 
courage, and our loyalty with the wider 
vision and understanding to which they 
have attained. As fellow workers for the 
America they served so well, let us not 
fail them, let us meet their challenge with 
a reconsecration of ourselves to a finer 
patriotism, a larger vision, and a more 
unselfish loyalty. 





Albert Greig Rutherford 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
OF 


HON. WILSON D. GILLETTE 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 24, 1942 
On the life, character, and public service of 
Hon. ALBERT GREIG RUTHERFORD, late a Rep- 
resentative from the State of Pennsylvania 


Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. Speaker, today, 
among others, we are honoring the mem- 
ory of the late Honorable ALBERT G. 
RUTHERFORD. It was not my good for- 
tune to know him as a colleague, but was 
my pleasure and pride to have him as a 
friend. In traversing the length and 
breadth of the Fifteenth Congressional 
District of Pennsylvania, it has been my 
experience to hear his name favorably 
from many lips. Although comment was 


frequent, it is with honesty that I say I 
never heard Colonel RUTHERFORD’s name 
disparaged or maligned. 

Colonel RUTHERFORD was an American 
by choice, having been born at Watford, 
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Ontario, Canada; a member of the Re- 
publican Party and a sincere believer in 
the principles of republicanism. He dem- 
onstrated this belief on many occasions 
so skillfully that he earned the respect 
of political adversaries and the leaders 
of the opposition party. 

During most of his adult life, he was a 
member of the Pennsylvania National 
Guard and in 1917 became the judge 
advocate general of that organization. 
He left a successful practice of the law 
to enter the Seventy-fifth Congress. 

We who knew Colonel RuTHERForRD be- 
came richer in our love of our fellow man 
because of that acquaintanceship. Not 
only have we lost a true friend, but our 
State and the Nation have lost a valu- 
able servant. Always he applied to his 
service the qualities best known to him— 
forthright honesty and integrity. His 
public life was simply the crowning 
achievement of his personal and profes- 
sional career which preceded it. 

Colonel RuTHERFORD died as he lived, 
serving his people, and his record stands 
as an inspiration and challenge to us 
who follow him. 





Edward Thomas Taylor 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


OF 


HON. FRANCES P. BOLTON 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 24, 1942 


On the life, character, and public service of 
Hon. Epwarp THOMAS TAYLOR, late a Repre- 
sentative from the State of Colorado 


Mrs. BOLTON. Mr. Speaker, there is 
little I can add to the much that has been 
said of the distinguished Member from 
the Fourth District in Colorado, yet I 
cannot refrain from saying that little, 
for it is such men as Ep TayLor who set a 
standard for public service for all of us 
who have been associated with him and 
all those who may seek service in the 
Congress. 

It was not my privilege to know him 
in his early, more dynamic days. My 
first knowledge of him dates back only 
about 10 years when his friendship for 
my husband was extended to me. I 
learned to love him then as the charming 
courteous gentleman he was. My affec- 
tion took on new meaning when I saw 
him as the able and distinguished chair- 
man of the great Appropriations Com- 
mittee. Beloved by all alike he set an 
example that not one of us will soon quite 
forget. 

Not a day passes that we do not miss 
his visible presence among us. Not a 
night comes that we do not hope that for 
him there is clearer vision and so less 
anxiety for the future of the land he 
served so faithfully than there would 
have been had his soul chosen to continue 
its activity in these Halls. 
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Alva Blanchard Adams 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


OF 


HON. LAWRENCE LEWIS 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 24, 1942 


On the life, character, and public service of 
Honorable ALVA BLANCHARD ADAMS, late a 
Senator from the State of Colorado 


Mr. LEWIS. Mr. Speaker, ALva BLAN- 
CHARD ADAMS was the second boy whom I 
met when I first came to Colorado in May 
| 1890. He was then almost 15 years old; 
| Iwas almost 11. Thereafter throughout 
more than 51 years, until his sudder 
death of a heart attack on December 1, 
1941, we were successively friends in boy- 
hood; intimate companions and friends 
during 5 years of our young manhood, 
before I moved from Pueblo to Denver 
after my admission to the bar; comrades 
and friends in many a political cam- 
paign; elected the same year on the same 
ticket—he to the United States Senate, 
| IT to the House of Representatives. 
| Then for 81 years we served in Wash- 
| ington together as two of the six mem- 
bers of a singularly harmonious and mu- 
tually cooperative Colorado delegation—- 
all of old-time friends. ALva and I often 
conferred together personally or by tele- 
phone, and worked together always. If 
we did not always agree, we each re- 
|} spected the honesty of the other’s opin- 
ions. 

Senator Apams was the distinguished 
sou of a distinguished father; an out- 
standing representative of a family which 
has been prominent for many years in 
the public life of Colorado. The Sena- 


tor’s father, Alva Adams, served two 
terms as Governor of our State. The 


| Senator’s uncle, William H. Adams—uni- 
versally and affectionately known as 
‘Billy’ Adams—served for 40 years in 
the General Assembly of Colorado and 
then three terms as Governor. When 
the nephew became a candidate for 
Senator, “Uncle Billy” voluntarily retired 
to private life. 

Be it said of all three of these Adamses 
that even their most kitter critics never 
|} even hinted that they had ever used their 
| public offices for their own personal or 
pecuniary advantage. As they all ab- 
| horred nepotism, they appointed none of 
| their kinsfolk to the public service. Sen- 
| ator Apams regarded public office as a 

public trust. Without ostentation, he 
continued the high tradition s 
| father and his uncle. One of his out- 

standing characteristics was strict hon- 
esty, in word as well as in action. He 





et by his 


very rarely made promises or gave assur- 
ances, but, when he did, they were 
sacredly kept 

Senator Apams had a very high con- 


| ception of the importance, responsibility, 
dignity, and independence of the posi- 
tion of a Senator of the United States 
Personally one of the most unassuming 
and unostentatious of men, he jealously 
| guarded these qualities and prerogatives 


| 
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of his position as Senator against any | his passing has meant all this, and | country he loved and the people he 


encroachment or attempted encroach- 
ment by any citizen or by any official, 
whether of high or of low degree. I 
know of several occasions when he ad- 
ministered stinging rebukes to persons 
whe sought to enlist his support for 
measures or for courses of action on 
grounds of favor or on any other ground 
apart from the merits. 

Indeed, independence and courage 
were two of his outstanding virtues. 
Having made few, if any, promises—ex- 
cept that he would try to do the best he 
could for his State and for the Nation 
aS a whole—he was not embarrassed, as 
are some elected officials, and his inde- 
pendence was not restricted by any im- 
providently given preelection pledges or 
assurances. As for moral courage, he 
had always been plentifully endowed with 
that virtue. 

Without taking himself at all seriously, 
Senator Apams took his job very seriously. 
He was most assiduous in attending ses- 
sions of the Senate and hearings and 
meetings of the several Senate commit- 
tees of which he was a member. As a 
leading member of the Committee on 
Appropriations, he frequently had the 
duty of bringing before the Senate and 
explaining appropriation bills. In so 
doing, his statements were models of 
terseness and clarity. He had the virtue 
of speaking in the Senate only when he 
had something to say on a subject which 
he had studied carefully or with which 
he was otherwise familiar, and of ending 
his speech when he had finished saying 
that something. He did not indulge in 
tiresome reiterations. Indeed, in gen- 
eral, he practiced this virtue in his 
private conversations. 

Extraordinary and seemingly tireless 
industry was one of ALva B. ADAMs’ out- 
standing characteristics. As he was the 
only child of very well-to-do or even 
affluent parents, this tireless industry was 
the more extraordinary. His law 
partner has told me that when they went 
to their summer cottages in the foothills 
southwest of Pueblo for little vacations, 

1 always took with him some work to 
ne—and did it, when others were 

But it was through in- 
careful attention to detail 
experienced and_ successful 
to attain in 842 years— 
—a position in the Senate 
} won only after 20 
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more—a poignant and irreparable per- 
sonal bereavement. 


served. A frequent attendant and par- 


In this life there | ticipant at patriotic gatherings, he looked 


are vouchsafed to us only a very few | with disfavor on professional flag waiv- 


close friends of more than half a century. 


Stephen Bolles 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
OF 


HON. CHAUNCEY W. REED 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 24, 1942 


On the life, character, and public service of 
Hon. STEPHEN BOLLgs, late a Representative 
from the State of Wisconsin 


Mr. REED of Illinois, Mr. Speaker, on 
this day we of the House of Representa- 
tives pause from our labors as Members 
of a War Congress to turn back the pages 
of time for 12 brief months that we might 
reflect upon the characters and distin- 
guished services of those of our late as- 
sociates who during that period have 
been called to lay down their ever-in- 
creasing burdens occasioned by the hor- 
rors, the sufferings, the cruelties, and the 
hatreds of a war-torn world and depart 
to that realm of contentment and rest 
and eternal peace. 

During the year just past the first from 
this Chamber to respond to the summons 
from on high was Hon. STEPHEN BOLLES 
of the great State of Wisconsin. As a 
newspaper reporter, editor, and pub- 
lisher, he had lived an eventful life. He 
had seen history in the making. The 
lessons it taught him, he retained. Per- 
haps the reflection that they might be 
used advantageously persuaded him for 
the first time to seek public office. He 
entered the lists in 1938, was successful, 
and on January 3, 1939, entered this 
Chamber as the Representative from the 
First District of Wisconsin. wo years 
later his constituents returned him to 
Washington by a greatly increased ma- 
jority. His worth had been recognized. 

To me, he was not merely a friend and 
colleague—he was a neighbor. Although 
from sister States, the respective districts 
We represented were separated cnly by 
an imaginary line. We had many prob- 
lems in common. We discussed them 
frequently. He was always cooperative. 
generous, and impartial. His judgment 
was ever soun 

He early won the respect of the Mem- 
bers of this House. His speeches were 
sincere, logical, and convincing. He had 
a keen sense of humor that he injected 
into them but his witticisms never left a 
sting. Many of his warmest friends in 
this House were those who had been the 
subject of his repartee. He had a ro- 
guish glint in his but carried no 
poison in his darts. 

STEPHEN BOLLES was intensely loyal to 
his Nation and devoted to his State. His 
every decision on the important public 
issues that confronted him during his 
congressional career was determined by 
what he considered would be the result- 
ant vantage point to be ined for the 


eyes, 


ing; he shunned demagoguery; he de- 
spised deceit. 

A congenial, kindly, companionable 
man, he enjoyed the friendship of every 
Member of this House. It was good to 
have known him. 

I cannot say, I will not say 

That he is dead; he is just away. 

With a cheery smile and a wave of the hand, 
He has wandered into an unknown land 
And left us dreaming how very fair 

It needs must be, since he lingers there. 
Think of him still the same, I say 

Hé is not dead, he is just away. 


Alva Moore Lumpkin 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
OF 


HON. BUTLER B. HARE 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 24, 1942 


On the life, character, and public service of 
Hon. ALVA Moore LUMPKIN, late a Senator 
from the State of South Carolina 


Mr. HARE. Mr. Speaker, the Honor- 
able AtvA M. LumpxKiIn, a Democrat of 
Columbia, S. C., was born in Milledge- 
ville, Baldwin County, Ga., November 13, 
1886; moved to Columbia, S C., with his 
parents in 1898; attended the public 
schools of Milledegeville, Ga., and Colum- 
bia, S. C.; was graduated from the law 
department at the University of South 
Carolina at Columbia in 1908; was ad- 
mitted to the bar the same year and 
commenced the practice of law in Colum- 
bia, S. C.; served as assistant clerk of the 
State senate, 1906-8; member of the State 
house of representatives, 1911-13; ap- 
pointed a member of the Conciliation 
Commission for Advancement of Peace 
between the United States and Uruguay 
in 1914; served as acting assistant attor- 
ney general of South Carolina in 1918; 
member of the State board of pardons 
in 1922 and 1923; appointed acting asso- 
ciate justice of the State supreme court 
in 1926 and 1934; served as Federal judge 
of the United States District Court for 
the Eastern and Western Districts of 
South Carolina from May 22, 1939, until 
his resignation July 21, 1941; appointed 
July 17, 1941, to the United States Senate 
to fill the vacancy caused by the resigna- 
tion of Hon. James F. Byrnes, and served 
from July 22, 1941, until his death in 
Washington, D. C., August 1, 1941 

I first learned to know Senator LUMPKIN 
a number of years ago when I faced him 
as opposing counsel in court. There I 
found him not only an able but one of 
he most courteous and ethical lawyers I 
ever knew. Following this association I 
had occasion to meet and be with him 
quite frequentiy and learned to admire 
him for his ability, character, and many 
other outstanding virtues. He possessed 
a most refreshing type of culture and 
never failed to recognize and acknowl- 








edge with simple dignity the smallest 
courtesy. He was beloved by all who had 
the privilege of knowing him, and during 
his 10 days’ service in the Senate he 
demonstrated those qualities of states- 
manship rarely found with such short 


experience. 





Byron Patton Harrison 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


OF 


KON. ROSS A. COLLINS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 24, 1942 


On the life, character, and public service of 
Hon. BYRON PATTON HARRISON, late a Sen- 
ator from the State of Mississippi 


Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, in the 
midst of a war that has covered the globe, 
with death and desolation prevailing 
throughout most of the earth’s surface, 
the House of Representatives of the 
United States has adjourned its business 
to pay tribute to departed servants of 
the people who until recently sat in the 
Halls of the Congress. 

I knew well the men whose names will 
be called today and who will not answer 
the roll call. It was an honor and a 
privilege to be associated with them. 

Hon. Pat Harrison of my own State 
was our leading citizen. Our political 
careers started about the same time. 
We were warm friends, and his achieve- 
ments in behalf of his country were a 
source of satisfaction to me and to his 
other friends. 

Endowed with a splendid physique and 
an outstanding mind, content to rise 
early and work long hours, he rose rap- 
idly to positions of responsibility in the 
House. His eloquence, knowledge of 
Government affairs, and generalship were 
so marked that he soon was recognized 
as one of the leaders of the House of 
Representatives. 

But it was in the Senate that his great 
talents became generally known. As a 
member of many of the Senate’s most 
important committees, and as chairman 
of the Senate Finance Committee, he 
shouldered enormous responsibilities and 
carried them in a manly and honorable 


way. He was always a genial, happy- 
minded, high-hearted man, who loved 


He 
and liked to 
He loved life 


his friends and was loved by them. 
had a fine sense of humoi 
play tricks on his friends. 
and the outdoors and its games and its 
pleasures. He loved clean and worth- 
while amusements and his interests were 
those of a healthy, intelligent, sober- 
minded citizen. 

In debate he was feared, and seldom 
did his colleagues dare to engage in a 
colloquy with him. 

But throughout he was fair and honor- 
able, and vanquished foes were among 
his most loyal friends. 

In his presentation of intricate meas- 
ures he evidenced the profoundness of 








close application and intellectual dili- 
gence. 

As a parliamentarian he was among 
the best. As a strategist he had no 
equals. 

He was a party man whose party relied 
on him. He loved his State and its 
people admired him and applauded his 
achievements. 

He was a great American whose ster- 
ling worth and fine qualities of mind and 
heart were recognized by all. 

Hon. Fred Sullens, editor of the Jack- 
son Daily News—one of the most brilliant 
and discerning of the Nation’s editors 
and a warm personal friend of Senator 
HarRIsoN—in a beautiful editorial writ- 
ten the day following the Senator’s death, 
said, in part: 

“Our Pat” is now a part of history 

His familiar voice that swayed millions 
with its golden eloquence and gave words the 
magic of mellow music is forever silent. 

The frail and broken bark that carried a 
tired and toil-worn soul has been wafied 
gently to a distant and unknown shore, the 
borders of which we call eternity. 

The face and form that was more familiar 
to multitudes in Washington than on the 
streets of the little town that gave him birth 
will be seen no more, but Pat Harrison will 
not be forgotten in the city where it is so 
easy to forget famous men who have played 
their parts and mace their exits. Tender 
memories of the man will linger iong and 
lovingly. 

Biozraphers will strive to tell the story of 
the ambitious youth who paid his way 
through the university of his home State by 
pitching baseball and later pitched his way 
to the heights of fame because he had the 
heart of a warrior, the soul of a crusader, and 
the rare gift of winning men with pleasing 
personality, power of persuasion, lofty char- 
acter, and sincerity of purpose. May a gra- 
cious God grant them the inspiration to tell 
properly a dramatic story that deserves to 
rank as an epic in American history. It will 
be a coiorful story of the career of a great 
man of boundless sympathy and undaunted 
courage, a never-failing champion of the 
people’s rights, a flaming evangelist of im- 
perishable party principles, an ever-ready 
defender of freedom and liberty, a public 
servant who counted no sacrifice too great 
when made in behalf of a just cause or worthy 
purpose, a man who won the love and ad- 
miration of an entire nation because its peo- 
ple had faith in his sterling integrity, stain- 
less honor, and honesty of purposes 

Many men of exalted minds who conse- 
crated their talents to unselfish public service 
have made their entrances and their exits in 
that historic Chamber where there is a va- 
cant seat today, but none ever gave to that 
service greater personal powers, higher st 
manship, larger sacrifices, or more boundless 
love for those whom he served than the m 
whose body, broken on the whe 
will soon be returned to the soil from whi 
he came 

The last rites will be simple as well befits 
a man who lived simply despite the fame he 


ites- 


of dutv 


won. Perhaps at the graveside scmebody wi 
oftly and tenderly sing “Abide with me,” 
a hymn he loved so well “Life’s merni 
breaks and earth’s vain glories flee,” will be 


fitting requiem for Pat HARRISON 


Fast falling tears will blind the eyes of 
devoted friends when their trembling hands 
lower the casket The voice of a servant of 
God will gently murmur, “Earth to earth 
dust to dust, ashes to ashes,”’ and all that is 
mortal of a faithful servant of the people 
will be lost in the sight of men forever 
Then when the mourners slowly and sorrow- 
fully move away from the grave they can sa 
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“He rests. The world weight of the years is 
past 
No stress of war or pain can tire him now 
The old time calm of thoughtful poise, 
At last is on h's brow 
“And that is good to know, for e’se this hour 
Of death is swept in living deeds away 
There stands till doom in death-defying 
power, 
The glory of his yesterday.” 


FREDERICK SULLENS. 


I continue to sympathize deeply with 
Senator HARRISON’s bereaved wife and 
children and his many friends. May God 
comfort their aching hearts is my prayer. 
I can well understand their deep-seated 
grief. When one is plunged into the 
depths of Gethsemane and drains to the 
dregs his cup of sorrow, he can, as I 
often do, appreciate Byron’s statement 
that— 

There is not a joy the world can give like 
that it takes away. 





Stephen Bolles 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


OF 


HON. EARL C. MICHENER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 24, 1942 


On the life, character, and public service of 
Hon. STEPHEN BOLLES, late a Reprecentative 
from the State of Wisconsin 
Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I rise 

to pay tribute to the life and character of 

a distinguished former Member of this 


body, Representative STEPHEN BOLLEs, of 
Wisconsin. 


While Mr. Boies’ service here was of 
short duration it was most effective He 
had the unusual experience of serving in 


the Press Gallery for a number of years. 
1d of 


He was familiar with the backgrou 
how the Congress functions. He could 
always read between the lines and this 


training made him an exceptionally valu- 


able Member to his district. He was a 
fluent and a graphic writer, a forceful d 
bater and especially adept at repartee. 


He was always listened to with interest. 
In his passing Congress has lost of 
its outstanding Members. 


one 





Edward Thomas Taylor 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


OF 


HON. EARL C. MICHENER 


MI 


OF HIGAN 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 24, 1942 
On the life, character, and public sez e of 
Hon. Epwarp THomAs Tay tog, lat Rep- 
resentative from the Stat f < 
Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Specker, one of 
the first Members with whom I became 
acquainted when I came to Con in 
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1919 was the late Representative Epwarp | grueling tasks, yet he was always cheer- 


T. Taytor, of Colorado. We lived at the 
same hotel for years, our families became 
close friends. Therefore Ep 'TayLor’s 
death meant more to me than the pass- 
ing of one with whom I was not so well 
acquainted. To know Ep Tay.Lor was to 
love him. He had all the attributes of 
a real gentleman. He was always kind 
and considerate of others. I do not be- 
that any harsh word concerning a 
colleague ever intentionally escaped his 
lips. 

Coming from the great West, he was 
always an enthusiastic exponent and ad- 
vocate of his section of the country and 
all legislation beneficial thereto. Many 
improvements in the State of Colorado 
tuday stand as monuments to Ep Tay- 
ror’s influence in Congress. His service 
in this body was long indeed. He climbed 
the ladder a rung at a time and when the 
final summons came he was chairman 
of the great Appropriations Committee, 
a position held by comparatively few men 
throughout the history of the Nation. He 

ys acquitted himself well. He was 

1ot a narrow partisan. He was a leader 

among us, and in his going we have lost 

friend, a counselor, and a statesman 

proven ability, courage, and worth. 

Mr. Speaker, Ep Taytor lived a life 
\ ] i emulation 


rt} 
ALLLY ¢ UialiOll, 


L1EVE 


f 


Alva Blanchard Adams 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 


COLORAL 
REPRESENTATIVES 
day, June 24,1942 


er, and public service of 
A ApaMs, late a Senator 


f Colorad 


Mr. Speaker, 


of Colorado 
j gacion in Congress 


1 


qa ner adel 


Mr. HILI 
Yolorado an 


ered a great loss in the death of Sen- 


uff 

r ALvA B. Apams on December 1, 1941. 

Today the House of Representatives pays 
ribute to his memory 

Senator Atva B. ADAMS was a native 

jloradoan. Born in Colorado of parents 

i d our State as their home 

Territory of Colo- 

¥ from personal 

rtant problems of our 


repr 


I nted no sec- 


ict of Colorado, but 
a whole anda wi 


lh] —~ ¢ 
oviem a 


irked 


ful, with a genuine sense of humor. 

In the death of Senator ApAmMs our 
State mourns the passing of a friend and 
adviser and the Congress lost a valued 
Member and a great American. 


Albert Greig Rutherford 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


oF 


HON. EARL C. MICHENER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 24, 1942 


On the life, character, and public service of 
Hon. ALBERT GREIG RUTHERFORD, late a Rep- 
representative from the State of Pennsyl- 
vania 
Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, when 

the late Representative ALBERT G. RuTH- 

ERFORD left us, he took a man’s life along 

with him. Colone: RuTHERFoRD was the 

peer of any Member of the Congress in 
sincerity and devotion to duty. He took 
special pride in doing those things affect- 
ing the congressional] district which he 
had the honor to represent in Congress. 

He was not the vociferous type. He sel- 

dom addressed the House but, when he 

did speak, he always had something to 

say and was listened to with the keenest 

of interest. He reached no hasty conclu- 

sions. Therefore, his decisions were gen- 

eraly sound, and were so accepted. 
Colonel] RUTHERFORD Was in every sense 

a soldier. Years of training and experi- 

ence in things military made him espe- 

cially valuable in these days. He was an 
outstanding and active member of the 

Military Affairs Committee, and many a 

war measure emanating from that dis- 

tinguished committee is a better law 
because Colonel RuTHERFORD helped to 
frame it. 

Mr. Speaker, we have lost a friend, and 
this Congress is better because Colonel 

RUTHERFORD served in it. 


Patrick Joseph Boland 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


OF 


HON. EARL C. MICHENER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 24, 1942 
On the life public service of 


Hon. PATrRIcK JOSEPH BOLAND, late a Repre- 


sentative from the State of Pennsylvania 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, it was 
with profound regret that we learned of 
the untimely passing of the distinguished 
majority whip, the late Patrick J. Bo- 
LAND, a Member from Pennsylvania. 

Pat Bo.Lanp was the friend of all of us. 
He was always courteous, always gener- 
ous, and last but not least he was reliable. 


character 
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His position in the majority leadership 
of the House was such that he wielded 
more influence than most Members. As 
a member of the minority, I came into 
daily contact with him. He was always 
an inspiration and never hesitated to out- 
line the prospective program so far as 
he was advised. A whip in the House 
must be especially endowed with patience. 
Pat BoLanp possessed that virtue to a 
marked degree. He was a loyal New Deal 
Democrat, but above all he was an Amer- 
ican and a patriot. He will be greatly 
missed. 


Hon. Edward Thomas Taylor 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


OF 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 24, 1942 


On the life, character, and pu"lic service of 
Hon. Epwarp THOMAS TAYLOR, late a Rep- 
resentative from the State of Colorado 


Behind the cloud the starlight lurks; 
Through showers the sunbeams fall, 

For God who loveth all His works, 
Has left His hope with all. 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, at this 
time we all realize that silence wevld 
best express our sincerest feelings for 
words seem only a discord in the sweet 
music that Mr. Taytor’s passing hath 
brought into our hearts and minds; but 
since custom demands that one who has 
spent his years in public-life service 
should not be consigned to the grave 
without at least an attempt being made 
at expressing, however imperfectly, the 
sense of loss experienced by those 
throughout his life he has benefited, we 
shall try to set before you some slight 
sketch of our dear departed friend as we 
knew him personally, as we knew him 
in his’ relations to others, and especially 
as we all knew him in his work for the 
glory of our beloved America, for which 
he did so much. 

In the sorrow of our parting, when the 
activity of his human life has ceased, and 
when our hearts and minds endeavor to 
fill the void that his going has left in our 
lives, we can best realize his worth, the 
need for him each individual soul 
amongst us had, and his value to the 
House of Representatives, of which he 
was so able a defender and Whose doc- 
trines he so luminously expounded. 

I first met our departed friend when 
he came to the House on March 4, 1909, 
or 2 years after I became a Member. At 
that time the Congress Hall Hotel occu- 
pied a part of the site upon which the 
new House Office Building is, and many 
Members of the House and their families 
lived there. That was what could be 
properly designated a family hotel, and 
we residents of it spent a far greater 
part of our time there and became more 
intimately acquainted than is usually the 
habit in hotel life. Then, too, the tempo 


| of life was not so strenuous as it is now. 








We had much time to ponder and con- 
sider the solid, enduring things of life, 
and in that pleasurable environment I 
came to know Mr. Taytor and his lovable 
spouse very well indeed. 

From the outset of his legislative career 
our friend evinced a broad and penetrat- 
ing interest in public lands, irrigation, 
and reclamation matters. As his proph- 
ecies became realities in later years I 
marveled at the foresightedness of Mr. 
TayLor. What to any city man would at 
first blush seem a dull and insipid sub- 
ject, such as an exposition of irrigation 
and reclamation potentialities, in Mr. 
TayYLor’s hands, free from pedantry and 
prolixity, was something of very lively 
interest and a real education. His 
knowledge of those subjects was encyclo- 
pedic. Looking back over my early 
pleasant days in the company of this good 
and useful man in home and legislative 
hall I do not remember that a single 
major prophecy of his has not been real- 
ized in connection with the settlement 
and development of the great West, 
which he loved so much and which loved 
him so much. 

To the end of his days, even after he 
became chairman of the Committee on 
Appropriations, he continually evinced a 
deep and intelligent interest in appro- 
priations for the Department of the In- 
terior, which appropriations his own sub- 
committee framed before he became 
chairman of the full committee. 

When the question of constructing 
Boulder Dam was before the Congress 
Mr. TAYLOR was, as I remeinber, still a 
useful member of the Committee on 
Irrigation and Reclamation, and the 
interests of the great State of Colorado 
were properly protected by Mr. TAYLorR 
and a Mr. Carpenter, a prominent recla- 
mation and water-power engineer from 
Colorado. 

As I said in this Chamber a few years 
ago, much of Mr. TayLor’s unusual suc- 
cess must be attributed to his exceptional 
private life, rich with its domestic joys 
and comforts, for never did a more lov- 
able and intelligent woman than Mrs. 
Taylor ever live. From this saintly wo- 
man he received much inspiration and 
cooperation to carry him to and enable 
him to maintain the important station 
he achieved and held with such singular 
success for Many years. 

As a man this honorable dead com- 
manded not only respect, but love. Asa 
man, it was not his mind that appealed 
most to those who had the good fortune 
to be in the circle of his personal friends, 
but it was the purity, the sincerity of his 
sympathetic love. In these days, when 
we must feel that the prephecy of St. 
Paul is unhappily being realized, and 
that men are without affection, it is 
wonderful to study in his life the power 
of true love and divine sympathy over 
the minds and hearts of others. What- 
ever his gifts, the casual observer would 
seldom discern them. It was only in 


the sweet communion of souls that one 
who spoke with him felt the sweetness 
of his character, the broadness of his 
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sympathy, and the sturdiness of the 
faith that gave him true charity. 

Mr. Tay or left such an enviable record 
as citizen and legislator that it seems 
useless, as I implied in the beginning, to 
speak at length of that splendid record of 
selfless accomplishment, which is beyond 
the pen or tongue of any panegyrist. I 
have heard men differ with this good 
man’s legislative conclusions, but never 
during the many years he served here did 
I hear him the object of rancorous criti- 
cism or hear him say anything disparag- 
ing against a colleague. No disappoint- 
ment could harden his heart; no trial 
could pervert his understanding or make 
him narrow or bitter. He was neither 
eccentric nor spectacular nor censorious. 
Always quiet in manner and unassuming, 
depreciatingly modest, he could not 
escape the distinction of his natural dig- 
nity and noble mien. His keen intellect 
and common sense won for him general 
confidence and esteem, while his unfail- 
ing friendliness made him universally 
beloved. His policy was to help, to 
maintain national leadership without de- 
lays or hampering tactics. He freely 
exercised his right of criticism; he was 
not a blind follower. Our friend had no 
purpose _to aggrandize the Executive 
office as such, but through the Executive 
he wished to bring all the national power 
into proper and timely exercise in order 
to support righteous and imperative 
efforts in times of emergency. 

I have often thought of the heights to 
which our late friend could have elevated 
himself, and of the financial reward that 
would have been his, if he had remained 
in private life as a land and water-power 
attorney. But as such would he have 
been the object of our spontaneous affec- 
tions and the great benefactor of his 
country? 

Born in Illinois, June 19, 1858, he came 
up the hard way as farmer, rancher, 
school teacher, and lawyer. All he ever 
asked for himseif was equal opportunity 
under law. 

Cultured of mind, generous of thought, 
capable in judgment, kindly, helpful, and 
cheerful, his sterling character and un- 
failing sympathetic spirit smoothed out 
the ruts in life’s pathway along which he 
walked in the sunlight of his high in- 
tegrity. Stout of heart and determined 
of purpose, but ever cordial, gentle, and 
tender, he ran with patience the race that 
was set before him without other intent 
than to do the right thing at the right 
time. And now that the goal has been 
achieved, and he has gone to the rest and 
reward so faithfully earned, to a well- 
merited Valhalla where he rejoined for- 


ever the goodly company of his old 
friends and coworkers—Clark, Cannon, 
Payne, Dalzell, Longworth, Rainey, 
Byrnes. Bankhead, and other notables— 


we offer loving testimonial to one in 
whom all proper elements united and 
worxed together for the making of a truly 
good man 

Epwarkp THOMAS TayLor, faithful and 
valiant servant of the Republic, hail and 
farewell. 
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Flag Day Address by the President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 25 (legislative day of 
Thursday, June 18), 1942 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the ReEcorp an address deliv- 
ered by the President of the United States 
on Flag Day, June 14, 1942. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp 
as follows: 

ADDRESS OF THE PRESIDENT FOR 
DAY, SUNDAY, JUNE 
Today, on Flag Day, we celebrate 


UNITED FLAG 
14 


the dec- 


laration of the United Nations—that great 
alliance dedicated to the defeat of our foes 
and to the establishment of a true peace 
based on the freedom of man. Tcday the 
Republic of Mexico and the Commonwealth 
of the Philippine Islands join us. We wel- 


come these valiant peoples to the company 
of those who fight for freedom 


The four freedoms of common humanity 
are as much elements of man’s needs as air 
and sunlight, bread and salt. Deprive him 
of all these freedoms, and he dies; deprive 
him of a part of them, and a part of him 
withers. Give them to him in full and 
abundant measure, and he will cross the 
threshold of a new age, the greatest age of 
man. 

These freedoms are the rights of men of 
every creed and every race, wherever they live. 
This is their heritage, long withheld. We of 
the United Nations have the power and the 
men and the will at last to assure man’s 
heritage. 

The belief in the four freedoms of com- 
mon humanity—the belief in man, created 
free, in the image of God—is the crucial dif- 
ference between ourselves and the e1 ! 
we face today. In it lies the absolute j 





of our alliance, opposed to the oneness of t1 
evil we hate. Here is our strength 
and promise of victory 

We of the United Nations know that I 
faith cannot be broken by any man or any 
force. And we know that 
milhons who in their sile 
our belief 
We ask the German people, still da 
by their Nazi het 
would rather have 
Hitler’s “new” order or in place of that, free- 
dom of speech and religion, 
want and from fear 

We ask the Japanese people, trampled by 
their savage lords of slaughter, whether they 
would rather continue slavery and blood or 
in place of them, freedom of speech and re- 
ligion, freedom from want and from feat 

We ask brave, unconquered people of 
the nations the Axis invaders have dish 
and despoiled whether ould 
yield to conquerors or have freedom of speech 
and religion, freedom from want and from 
fear. 


We 


there art ther 


it capti\ 
minated 


whipmasters, whether 


the mechanized hell of 


freedom from 


the 


they w 


know the answer. They know the 
answer. We know that man, born to free- 
dom in the image of God, will 
suffer the oppressors’ sword. The 
United 
from the oppressors’ hands 


the 


Nations are taking t WOL 
With it they v 
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destroy those tyrants. The brazen tyrannies 
pass. Man marches forward toward the light. 

Iam going to close by reading you a prayer 
that has been written for the United Nations 
on this day: 

“God of the free, we pledge our hearts and 
lives today to the cause of all free mankind 

“Grant us victory over the tyrants who 
would enslave all free men and nations. 
Grant us faith and understanding to cherish 
all those who fight for freedom as if they 

brothers. Grant us brotherhood 
and union, not only for the space 
bitter war, but for the days to come 
which shall and must unite all the children 
of earth 

“Our earth is but a small star in the great 
universe. Yet of it we can make, if we choose, 
a planet unvexed by war, untroubled by hun- 
ger or fear, undivided by senseless distinc- 
tions of race, color, or theory. Grant us that 
courage and foreseeing to begin this task 
today that our children and our children’s 
children may be proud of the name of man 

“The spirit of man has awakened and the 
soul of man has gone forth. Grant us the 
wisdom and the vision to comprehend the 
greatness of man’s spirit, that suffers and 
endures so hugely for a goal beyond his own 
brief span. Grant us honor for our dead who 
died in the faith, honor for our living who 
work and strive for the faith, redemption, 
and security for all captive lands and peoples 
Grant us patience with the deluded and pity 
for the betrayed. And grant us the skill and 
j 


were our 
in hope 


of this 


he valor that shall cleanse the world of op- 
ression and the old base doctrine that the 
trong must eat the weak because they are 
grant us brotherhood, not 
y but for all our years—a 
i of words but of acts and 
are all of us children of earth— 
simple knowledge. If our 
oppressed, then we are oppressed 
y hunger, we hunger. If their freedom 
cen away, our freedom is not secure. 
common faith that man shall 
nd peace—that he shall know 
*yhteousness, freedom and secur- 
opportunity and an equal chance 
not only in our own lands, 
ut the world. And in that 
march toward the clean world 

n make Amen.” 


that 


nt us 
rothers are 


Messages to American Palestine 
Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT F. WAGNER 


OF NEW YORK 
THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 8, 1942 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to insert in the Ap- 
vendix of the Recorp the messages pre- 
in behalf of many of the United 

the second annual dinner of 
rican Palestine Committee held 
hington, D. C., on May 25. I 
‘ eived an estimate from the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office that the cost of 
printing the messages will be $105. 

There being no objection, the matter 
referred to was ordered to be printed in 
the Appendix, as follows 


IN THE SENATE OF 


have re 


THE HONORABLE 


AMBAS ADOR TO THE UNITED STATES 


JAN CIECHANOWSKI, POLISH 





tunity to express—in the presence of Dr. 
Chaim Weizmann, president of the World 
Zionist Organization—my admiration for the 
results achieved by the Jewish people in 
their national home—Palestine. 

I note with special gratification that the 
numerous Polish citizens of Jewish race, who 
have settled in reborn Palestine, have not 
severed the ties which unite them with 
Poland and preserve a warm friendship for 
Poland in their hearts. In the course of this 
war we have had signal proofs of this close 
friendship between Palestine and Poland. 

It is generally known that Poland con- 
tinues actively to fight on practically all 
fronts of this global conflict. What is per- 
haps not so generally known is the fact that 
in 1940 a considerable contingent of Polish 
armed forces succeeded in reaching Syria 
where they were reformed as a distinctive 
Polish brigade under the operational com- 
mand of General Weygand. After the col- 
lapse of France this Polish formation refused 
to surrender or to abandon its weapons and 
fought its way through to Palestine, fully 
equipped and armed. There they were wel- 
comed with open arms not only by our 
British allies, but also by the Jewish people, 
who extended generous hospitality to these 
Polish fighters for freedom. 

That unit of the Polish Army spent some 
considerable time enjoying Palestine hos- 
pitality while they were being equipped and 
rearmed for the campaign in Libya, in which 
our Polish soldiers fought valiantly 

Several thousand civilian refugees from 
Poland, mostly wives and children of our 
fighting men, continie to enjoy British and 
Jewish hospitality in Palestine. Polish 
schools have been opened there, centers of 
Polish culture have been formed. Polish 
daily and weekly papers are being published. 

Thus, destiny is once again forging and 
strengthening the ties of sympathy and 
friendship between the Polish and the Jew- 
ish people, and a closer, mutual understand- 
ing, a greater mutual esteem, and a deeper 
cultural unity are being established. They 
are the most solid foundations for sound 
and friendly collaboration in a future free 
and peaceful world 


THE HONORABLE RALPH W. CLOSE, 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


MINISTER, 


May I thank you very much for having me 
as your guest here to night and for giving me 
the opportunity of saying a few words to 
you 

I know that our Prime Minister, the Right 
Honorable Field Marshal Smuts, has often 
expressed great sympathy with your cause. 

The depth of feeling with which you are 

ated is so well known all over the globe 

I content myself with saying that I 
happily have many valued Jewish friends 
and that amongst them are some very ear- 
nest and distinguished Zionists. 

Obviously, in the danger periods we are 
passing through, all energies must neces- 
sarily be bent strictly, wholeheartedly, and 
unitedly toward the attainment of an 
overwhelming victor) 

Glimpses of sunshine here and there on 
the horizon—gives us hope of the dawn of 
a day when the human suffering and human 
sorrow, the human anguish and human mis- 
ery that have so long and so terribly tri- 
umphed in a darkened and scorched earth— 
shall cease to be the grievous daily portion 
of that great part of humanity which is un- 
der the heel of the Frankenstein monster 
whose lust is power and whose breath of life 
is war in its cruelest form 

Today America demonstrating to an 
admiring and grateful civilized world the 
magnificent help she is git zy and is to give 
in manpower, in shipbuilding, and in the 
production of the machines of war in ever 
increasing ql antity il I ever increasing 
speed So the dawn 1 much 


nearer 


seems 
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But your great President, while he has 
solemnly warned us in the past against the 
peril of pessimism and the evils of defeat- 
ism also solemnly warns us today against 
the danger of undue optimism. We heed 
that warning as we should. 

So we realize the supreme necessity of con- 
tinuous united wholehearted devotion of all 
our energies to that overwhelming victory 
which is finally to be ours. 

Without such a victory a free humanity 
is impossible; unhappily and above all it is 
a melancholy certainty that without it a free 
Jewish world is unimaginable. 

So the realization forces itself on us that 
until victory is ours, patience and endur- 
ance must be our lot in many most im- 
portant problems and that the solution of 
grave problems like your own and like other 
vast international, national, and social prob- 
lems must remain in suspense. May I ex- 
press my own deep and earnest conviction 
that when the hour arrives your problems, 
too, will be approached in a spirit of fair- 
ness and impartiality and fearlessness, with 
the intense hope of finding a successful 
solution, and I pray that a happy issue 
out of all your difficulties may be found. 


THE HONORABLE CONSTANTIN FOTITCH, MINISTER 
OF YUGOSLAVIA 


I am very glad to be at the second annual 
dinner of the American Palestine Committee 
tonight and to have the opportunity to ex- 
press, as representative of Yugoslavia in the 
United States, my sympathies for its en- 
deavors to help establish a national home for 
the Jewish people in Palestine. In time of 
peace we in Yugoslavia always looked upon 
our Jewish citizens with sympathy and great 
friendship and have always tried to assist the 
cause of the establishment of a national 
home for the Jewish people. We were glad 
to know that the Jewish people in Palestine 
have recognized these sympathies by naming 
one of the avenues in the city of Tel Aviv in 
honor of our great King Alexander. 

After our country had been overrun by 
Hitler and his satellites, the brutality and 
violence which they visited upon the Serbian 
people have not been spared to our Jewish 
citizens. Although Yugoslavia is practically 
isolated from the rest of the world the day- 
by-day news from our unfortunate nation is 
nevertheless coming through. It shows that 
the horror and the crimes which the Nazis 
have inflicted on Yugoslavia surpass all of 
their already incredible brutalities committed 
in other occupied countries, even those per- 
petrated in our brotherly country, Poland. 
Their puppet governments introduced sense- 
less and cruel anti-Jewish laws but they have 
not succeeded in instilling in our country any 
ill-feeling toward the Jews. No matter how 
long the occupation of Yugoslavia may last 
our people will remain spiritually uncon- 
quered and will never accept any of the 
Nazi doctrines of hatred. We in our country 
never knew any anti-Jewish feeling and many 
of our Jewish citizens have been taking a 
prominent part in our life. This feeling of 
sympathy and friendship is natural and it 
will never be changed by any of Hitler’s or 
Mussolini’s legislation 

On the day when through the victory of 
the United Nations a real new order is estab- 
lished in Europe, this common suffering of 
our Jewish citizens will give a new impetus 
to a close collaboration and the traditional 
Serbian friendship for our fellow citizens 
of all religions. 


THE HONORABLE CIMON P. DIAMANTOPOULOS, 
MINISTF2 OF GREECE 

I am particularly happy, on the occasion of 
the twentieth anniversary of the adoption of 
the Congress of a resolution favoring the es- 
tablishment of Palestine as a national home 
for the Jewish ,people, to extend the deep 
sympathy of the Greek people for the realiza- 
tion of the legitimate aim which has been 











the dream of long series of generations of the 
Jewish people. 

In this war against the forces of evil, the 
Jews had to face, from the very beginning, 
the perpetrated fury of German barbarity. 
When the foolish megalomania of Mussolini 
imagined that Greece, the classic land of lib- 
erty, could bow to Fascist armies, it faced an 
amazing spirit of determination of a united 
nation whose freedom is the supreme blessing. 
The Greek Jews, with an amazing devotion, 
rushed to defend the soil of the land where 
they live in equality and freedom, holding an 
important role in the activities of the Greek 
nation. Among the first victims who fell in 
the field of honor was a Greek Jew, a colonel 
in the Greek Army whose gallantry was ad- 
mired by his comrades. 

Later, when the bulk of the German Army 
was impelled to come to the aid of the fleeing 
Italians to overrun a small but heroic coun- 
try, the Greek Jews shared the sufferings of 
the Greek people and experienced the atroci- 
ties which the invaders inflicted upon them. 

Information has reached me recently that 
the Germans intend to impose in Greece 
racial discriminations which provoke the 
unanimous indignation of all the Greeks and 
raise their utmost sympathy for *he‘'r Jewish 
brothers. When the day of redemption 
comes the common sufferings and the moral 
unity among all the Greeks, with no religious 
or racial distinction, will strengthen the ex- 
isting ties between them and will open the 
path for peaceful achievements in the 
country. 

The amazing development of the national 
Jewish home on the soil of the very land of 
their ancestors in Palestine has justified the 
long struggles of those who have looked for- 
ward to the creation of a national home des- 
tined not only to shelter the Jews in the land 
of their ancestors but to also afford an oppcr- 
tunity to display their genius. 

I am sure that I interpret the feeling of 
every Greek in wishing them success in this 
wonderful endeavor. This will be in recip- 
rocation of the unanimous sympathy shown 
by the Jewish people for their sufferings of 
the Greek people in their struggle to defend 
their homes and their freedom against the 
most unjustifiable and ignominious aggres- 
sion. 


THE HONORABLE DR. DON LUIS QUINTANILLA 


In the confusion of world veices, that of 
America can be identified by two essential 
characteristics: strength and purity. A 
strength that emanates from an immense and 
wealthy continent; a purity that flows from 
the lips of decent and free people. The world 
feels America’s material weight; history has 
recorded America’s moral value. 

In times of struggle and despair, our fore- 


fathers heard the voice of America lash 
tyranny and proclaim liberty. Today mil- 
lions are listening with hope to its chal- 


lenge, speaking again for the rights of man. 
Uttered by people of all races, countries, and 
creeds, America’s voices—whether of Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, Lincoln, Morelos, Juarez, 
Marti, Morazan, Bolivar, San Martin, O’Hig- 
gins, or Sarmiento, or more recently of Wood- 
row Wilson, Franklin D. Roosevelt, Henry A. 
Wallace, Lazaro Cardenas, Manuel Avila Ca- 
macho, Ezequiel Padilla, or Vicente Lombardo 
Toledano—form but one portentous voice: 
a continental appeal for democracy 

Listen to Thomas Paine, speaking on the 
eve of American independence: “O, ye that 
love mankind. Ye that dare oppose not only 
the tyranny but the tyrant, stand forth. 
Every spot of the Old World is overrun with 
oppression. Freedom hath been hunted round 
the globe. O, receive the fugitive, and pre- 
pare in time an asylum for mankind.” 

And Thomas Jefferson: “The last hope for 
human liberty in this world rests on us 














Let us consecrate a sanctuary for those whom 
the misrule of Europe may compel to seek 
happiness in other climes.” 

Hear the compelling words of Mexico's 
Morelos: “Indian, mulatto, or mestizo are 
designations that must be abolished. There 
should be only one name for all of us— 
Americans. The people of the town are the 
owners of the land. Land must be turned 
over to the people so that it can be tilled 
and never be rented.”’ These words come 
from the same leader who, in the early nine- 
teenth century, had proclaimed that equal- 
ity, security, prosperity, and liberty are the 
essential rights of the American man. 

Heed Abraham Lincoln, one of the greatest 
among the great: “This country, with its 
institutions, belongs to the people who in- 
habit it. Labor is prior to, and ind« pendent 
of, capital. Capital is only the fruit of labor 
and could never have existed if labor had 
not first existed. Workingmen are the basis 
of all governments. The strongest bond of 
human sympathy, outside the family rela- 
tion, should be one uniting all working peo- 
ple of all nations and tongues and kindreds. 
Thank God, we live in a country where work- 
ingmen have the right to strike.” 

Listen to Juarez, the Mexican Indian, hero 
of the Americas, defining peace as “the re- 
spect for others’ rights.” 

And Woodrow Wilson: 
the world must in some way band them- 
selves together to see that the right pre- 
vails as against any sort of selfish aggres- 
sion.” 

Or visionary Franklin D. Roosevelt: “In 
the field of world policy, I would dedicate 
this Nation to the policy of the good neigh- 
bor. The neighbor who resolutely respects 
himself and, because he does so, respects the 
rights of others.” 

Then, too, Lazaro Cardenas: “As long as 
there exist great masses of human beings 
dispossessed of the land of their ancestors, 
of their rights as men and as citizens, and 


¢ 
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“The nations 


treated like beasts or machines, it can never 


be said that equality and justice prevail in 
America.” 

And among Latin-American Presidents 
voicing popular feeling against Fascist bar- 
barism, Avila Camacho of Mexico: “The 
moral condemnation of aggressors is not 
enough. Our continent cannot stay out. 
So precious is the enjoyment of independence 
that we cannot remain inactive and let 
others defend it for us. If we wish to re- 
main free, we must begin by making our- 
selves worthy of that freedom.” 

Latin America’s friend, Vice President Wal- 
lace, speaks for the people when he states: 
“The march of freedom of the past 150 
years has been a long drawn out people’s 
revolution. I say that the century on which 
Wwe are entering—the century which will 


come out of this war—can be and must be 
the century of the common man. The peo- 
ple’s revolution is on the march, and the 


devil and all his angels cannot prevail against 


it. They cannot prevail, for on, the side of 
the people is the Lord. We who fight in the 
people’s cause will never stop until that 
cause is won.” 

And finally hear the voice of two rep- 
resentative Mexicans, one Secretary of State 
Padilla, brilliant exponent of Latin Ameri- 
ca’s popular feeling: “The men who glo- 


riously fell on Wake Island and in the Philip- 
pines have not fallen in the defense of the 


honor and sovereignty of the United States 
alone. They have also met their death in 
the defense of human liberties and the fres 
destinies of these Americas.” 

The other, labor leader Vicente Lombardo 
Toledano: “The danger is real and it is for 


this reason that we must join the United 
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Orient and in Europe against Hitler and his 
allies and accomplices. There can be only 
two fronts; against Hitler and his allies, or 
in favor of Hitler and his allies. It is absurd 
to speak of neutrality, because the neutral is 
but an ambushed Fascist, cynical and 
cowardly.” 

There are thousands of other voices. These 
are only some of the most forceful. None of 
them are marred by ambition or hatred. All 
are dynamic, vibrant, optimistic; they fore- 
cast the world of tomorrow. They will out- 
live the infernal roar of battle 

They reflect the amplitude of America’s 
open spaces, the clarity of America’s rivers, 
the exhilaration of America’s mountains. All 
of them are faithful to the history of our 
continent. They reverberate our united cry 


































































for individual, national and universal de- 
cency. Finally, all are true to America’s cul- 


ture which is based on integral humanism, 
embracing in each man the qualities of all 
mankind 

Like a gigantic ship savagely battered 
the waves—but stubbornly plunging f 
ward—America, North, Central, and South 
courageously fights its way through the 
storm. 


by 


I 
r- 


THE HONORABLE DR. VAN HOUTEN, COUNSELOR OF 
THE NETHERLANDS EMBASSY 

It is my privilege, on behalf of the Ambas- 

sador of the Netherlands, who greatly regrets 

because of a previous engagement, his 


lis ina- 
bility to be here with you, to bring you his 
message on this memorable occasion I 
quote: 


“The present war is one between two com- 
pletely different and conflicting philosophies 
On the one side stands a conception of life 
which eliminates individuality and individual 
rights. The individual becomes a slave of the 
state and of the men who have made them- 
selves the personification of the state. Ths 
only purpose of his life is to serve the state 
in complete obedience as a fighter and pro- 
creator. 

“On the other side is the philosophy which 
considers the unhampered spiritual develop- 
ment of the individual as the main purpose 
of our life. The state is an institution for the 
welfare of the individual who should be free 
to live his life in his own way provided he 
does not harm the rights of others 

“This war is both for the maintenance and 
the restoration of human freedom through- 
out the world. Human freedom as formu- 
lated by President Roosevelt embraces free- 
dom of thought, freedom from fear and want 
and freedom of religion. This means that 
the authority of every government is based 


on the free consent of the governed, noble 
words famous in the history of this Nation 
When this war is won—as it will be—freedom 
of religion will not be an idle word. In the 
brotherhood of mankind which the. United 
Nations intend to establish upon the win- 
ning of the war, and—what is perhaps even 
more important—upon the winning of the 


peace, there will be a place for all decent- 


thinking people, irrespective of race, nation- 
ality, or religion. It will be a world in which 
tolerance and honesty will rule. But this 
does not mean that subversive elements will 
be free to accomplish their harmful and crim- 
inal aims, as has happened in the past. Tol- 
erance will abide by the limits of decency 

“All decent-thinking people are now coop- 
erating to achieve this. In the fighting line 
of the United Nations, your men, your 
women, and your children are playing thei 
part. And in the peace you may be sure that 
the blessings of the God of Israel will be 
manifest.” 

This, ladies and gentlemen, is the messag 
of Dr. Alexander Loudon, Ambassador of the 


Netherlands. I thank you. 
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THE HONORABLE LIU CHIEH, COUNSELOR OF THE | his persecution of the Jewish people, and the 


CHINESE EMBASSY 


The Chinese and the Jews are both ancient 
peoples with the longest recorded history in 
the annals of mankind. Asa historic-minded 
people, who cherish the traditions of their 
ancestors, we Chinese are able to understand 
the many unbreakable ties which link Jews 
all over the globe with the ancient land of 
Palestine. We have particular sympathy with 
the Jews for their aspirations to be restored 
to the land of their forefathers, which wit- 
nessed centuries ago the greatness of Jewish 
achievement 

For 5 years now the Chinese people have 
been going through indescribable horrors and 
sufferings of war at the advance of a ruth- 
less invader; 16,000,000 men, women, and chil- 
dren have been driven from their homes and 
migrated to distant parts of the country. 
These millions of Chinese refugees from 
coastal provinces are settling themselves in 
the hitherto-undeveloped hinterlands of 
China and are doing the kind of pioneer work 
which is being so magnificently done by Jew- 
ish immigrants in Palestine. My fellow 
countrymen in China know, in their flesh, 
the privations and sufferings which have be- 
fallen the Jewish populations in Europe under 
the yoke of the totalitarian dictators. Now 
fighting in defense of their own hearth and 
freedom, the Chinese people must also be 
among the first to support the movement to 
restore to the Jewish people their rightful 
heritage 

I am gratified to know that the movement 
for a Jewish national home has now the 
unqualified support of so powerful and dis- 
tinguished a body as the American Palestine 
Committee. This movement, I am convinced, 
is not just a humanitarian proposition but 

movement of great international political 
importance In the peace that is to follow 
the present World War. if a lasting inter- 
national order is to be established on the 
basis of justice and equity, and if the rights 
of small nations are to be guaranteed against 
future encroachments, then the legitimate 
aspirations and rights of the Jewish people 
must, among other problems, be adequately 
protected before the ideals of democracy and 
world peace can be realized 

I feel confident that under the sponsorship 
of the American Palestine Committee, and 
with tl support of public opinion of the 
entire civilized world, the Jewish people can 
be assured of their share in the fruits of the 
final victory that is to crown the efforts of 
the United Nations 


THE HONORABLE CARL A. C. BRUN, COUNSELOR OF 
THE DANISH LEGATION 

ter of Denmark is unfortunately 

wn and thus prevented from being 

but Mr. de Kauffmann has asked 

vey to you all his best greetings. 

1e thousand years of Denmark’s history, 

as had various governmental sys- 

i autocracy, and, since 1849, a 

amentary system—but what- 

was always characterized 

and justice. This was 

1ark as well as in the other north- 

A man, no matter »*ho he was 

beliefs were, could always be heard 

1 tribunal and justly tried. Before the 

men had equal rights 

sequence hereof the Kings of Den- 

‘ ways protected the Jewish people 

k when necessary King Chris- 

the end of the seventeenth 

ied a haven for the Jews who 

rk. When anti-Semitic feel- 


re nary 


right 


days after the 


Napoleoi \ threatened t 
Germany t enmark, King 
in 1819 bly 
riot a! persecu f J before any real 
harm had b d When Hitler 


spread from 
Frederick VI 


suppressed all attempts to 








Jews in Denmark began to fear for the day 
when Hitler might occupy Denmark, our pres- 
ent King, Christian X, protested by appear- 
ing officially in the synagogue in Copenhagen 
at the celebration of the 100 years’ anni- 
versary of the building of the synagogue and 
reassured them of his protection. King Chris- 
tian cannot at the present time rule freely 
in his own country, but up to now he has 
succeeded in preventing the Germans from 
outlawing the Jewish population in Denmark. 

In return, Denmark’s literature and scien- 
tific knowledge have in the past been en- 
riched by Jewish culture 

The barbarism and spiritual blackness in 
which the greater part of Europe is en- 
veloped through the viciousness of Hitler 
are against the innete sense of juStice and 
freedom of the northern countries. But 
since April 9, 1940, Denmark has not been 
able to protest. Publicly nothing can be said 
or written in Denmark which displeases Hit- 
ler. All information coming from Denmark 
shows, however, that the Danish people can- 
not be threatened into submission to the new 
order. The people of Denmark today stand 
united more than ever in stubborn resist- 
ance against nazi-ism for the preservation 
of freedom and justice. They have had to 
yield to force but they have also been able 
to a certain extent to set up barriers against 
the Germau attempts at infiltration 

I know that I am speaking for the Danish 
people when I express sympathy for the ef- 
forts being made in America to make repara- 
tion to the Jewish people who have come to 
America for the cruelty and suffering to 
which they have been subjected. 

The movement for the development of the 
Jewish National Home in Palestine has found 
sympathy and understanding in the hearts 
of many people in Denmark and we have 
hitherto supported this cause by giving train- 
ing in agricultural methods to young Jewish 
refugees in Denmark before they went to 
Palestine. Now our own agriculture is ruined 
but we know that it will be restored again. 
The day of liberation will come for Denmark 
as it will for the Jewish people and when 
freedom has been regained the suppressed 
peoples of the world will not forget the debt 
they owe to the United States. 


THE HONORABLE FRANCIS IRGENS, COUNSELOR OF 
THE ROYAL NORWEGIAN EMBASSY 


The Norwegian Ambassador regrets that, 
owing to a previous engagement, it was not 
possible for him to come here this evening. 
He has asked me to say some words on his 
behalf. 

We have just received very sad news from 
Norway. An outstanding representative of 
the Jewish race in Norway, one of our most 
prominent physicians, a distinguished scien- 
tist and a good Norwegian, Dr. Koritzinski, has 
been killed by our oppressors. The fact that 
his name, and the names of other Norwegian 
Jews, have been added to the list of Nor- 
wegians who have died for King and country 
will tend to strengthen even more that deep 
and genuine sympathy which the Norwegian 
people have felt for the Jews in their terri- 
ble sufferings. It will make it even clearer 
than before to the people of Norway that the 
Jewish face have a moral right to a national 
home which can be the center of their cul- 
tural activities. 


MESSAGE OF THE HONORABLE VLADIMIR HURBAN, 
MINISTER OF CZECHOSLOVAKIA, READ BY DR 
ANTONIN OBRDLIK, ATTACHE OF THE CZECHO- 
SLOVAK LEGATION 

May 25, 1942 

AMERICAN PALESTINE COMMITTEE 

Washington, D. C 
GENTLEMEN: I regret unable to at- 


end the second annual dinner of the 


Amer- 
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ican Palestine Committee. I know Palestine 
and I saw what work the Zionists have per- 
formed in the barren marshes of that land. 
This wonderful work was made possible only 
through idealism. 
V. S. HurgsBan, 
Czechoslovak Minister. 


Address of Hon. Elbert D. Thomas, of 
Utah, to American Institute cf Archi- 
tects 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 25 (legislative day of 
Thursday June 18), 1942 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by the senior Senator from 
Utah {Mr. Tuomas] at Detroit, Mich., 
June 23, 1942, before the American Insti- 
tute of Architects. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Throughout the history of your organiza- 
tion, I imagine, no one has ever appeared 
before you without choosing as his text some 
idea with reference to the Master Builder. 
You will find me no exception. Today I 
want to be reflective, in fact phiiosophical. 
With you I hope this occasion will be a 
source of inspiration. Therefore I come not 
to deliver to you a message; I come to try to 
mterpret in my words your thoughts. 

An architect is above all other things a 
planner. To be really successful he must be 
a poet, an artist, an interpreter of history, a 
creator of the new and an improver of the 
old. You see that I do not assume that I 
ami talking before a gathering of unimportant 
persons. 

You are all trained men. You all know 
the necessity for minute detail. You all know 
how even the greatest and finest of plans 
are ultimately dependent upon the skiil of 
the workman and the strength of the ma- 
terials. The fundamentals, then, of every 
structure are of first concern. It is about 
the fundamentals of the new world structure 
I wish to speak. 

We are not only in the midst of the most 
universal war of all history, but also at the 
culminating point of the three greatest cul- 
tural, economic, and social revolutions the 
world has ever witnessed. The world as a 
whole may remain a long time in its present 
condition of war and revolution. In the war, 
exhaustion to the point of crippiing one side 
is not evident anywhere. All three revolu- 
tions have reached a position in the stabili- 
zation process at which they may remain 
indefinitely. We may in very deed be facing 
another long period which historians may 
again term the “period of the warring states.” 

Heretofore in the modern world, as complex 
and great as world movements may have 
been, their particular or nationalistic sig- 
nificance has always been the most important 
concern. Today that is not the case. Na- 
tions have fallen The very foundations 
upon which they rested, which seemed to be 
indestructible, are no more That which 
made the world of the last 400 years is gone. 
The white man’s spread over the earth, the 
techniques by which he exploited what he 
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called backward peoples and which to the 
white man became great fundamental mo- 
tives for action, are things of the past. 

Imagine, if you will, Great Britain’s domi- 
nating the 400,000,000 Chinese and the 
300,000,000 Hindus today by the simple tech- 
nique of the gold standard. There are those 
in America who want to destroy all values, 
all monetary habits, and especially what man- 
kind has evolved with respect to his medium 
of exchange. Those who would do so are 
really the comrades of the exploiter who. used 
his gold and his false standards to destroy an 
economic value worked out by peoples that 
he termed “backward In their far-seeing 
ironies, if the gods ever wanted to bring 
home to proud man the flimsy foundation 
on which he lived, they could not have 
created a better phrase for him than the 
“white man’s burden.” 

Shall the new world be one of exploita- 
tion or cooperation? Shall men live on men 
or with men? Are nations to be classified as 
independent and subservient, great and 
small, the have-nations and the have-not, 
the enlightened and the backward? Or 
shall we admit what is the fact—all nations 
are completely interdependent? Nations, 
like men, are social in their nature. Were 
we not just as dependent upon East India’s 
rubber and Malay’s tin in the days when we 
patted ourselves on the back and said we were 
self-sufficient, as we are today? In the de- 
bate on the strategic materials bill, when 
I pointed out that America “lived on rubber 
and out of tin cans,” did anyone take me 
seriously? Read the debate, read the papers, 
look up your radio commentators, and see 
if snyone thought that discussion or bill 
was of importance or interest. The Army air- 
base bill passed on a calendar day with just 
a word of explanation and one or two ques- 
tions. Perhaps we are ignoring the signifi- 
cant things of today, as we did then. 

But I do not want to look back at our 
mistakes. I do not even want to chide the 
cynicism, the sordiness, and the save-your- 
own-hide “ism” and _  take-what~you-can 
“ism” of the fast-receding twenties. We all 
know those days when men made fun of 
great fundamentals and when men, if they 
did not crucify the prophets, made life for 
them unbearable and caused many a thought- 
ful leader to repeat to himself the sorrowing 
cry of Jesus as He foresaw the destruction 
of Jerusalem.' The great Italian historian, 
Ferrero, must have had the twenties in mind 
when he wrote “History will show the dis- 
covery of America to have been little less 
than a calamity.” 

We have a task to perform if the worth- 
while things in what we call our culture and 
civilization are to be preserved. The crime 
of the single-will state is not just a political 
crime, but the wickedness inherent in these 
movements which are led by wicked and de- 
signing men is destructive of all things good 
In Italy an expression uttered by Mussolini, 
that it is time to drag the flag of liberty 
through the mud, is applauded. And ap- 
plauding as heartily as did the rabble were 
those who were said to have put their faith 
in the eternal purposes of God, Whose pur- 
poses—if man is worth redeeming—can only 
be successful where man is free to redeem 
himself. In Germany culture was destroyed, 
and men scofted at some of the greatest 
religious thoughts ever evolved by man or 

Matthew 23: 87-38: “O Jerusalem, Jeru- 
salem, thou that killest the prophets, and 
stonest them which are sent unto thee, how 
often would I have gathered thy children to- 
gether, even as a hen gathereth her chickens 
under her wings, and ye would not 

“Behold, your house is left unto you deso- 
late.” 
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inspired by God. Look where you will, the 
predominating elements of any society which 
has for its basis the belittlement of the indi- 
vidual man, the crushing of his personality, 
the cutting off of his varied attributes and 
characteristics, the making of him a creature 
of a single will, and the driving of him into 
a position where self-expression is crushed 
and patient echoing becomes his only mode 
of expression, are deStructive. 

In every crisis the time must come when, 
as Lincoln taught, men take sides on the 
basis of right and wrong. Surely in this 
day, if we measure our enemies in terms 
of the evil which Hitler and the other dic- 
tators have brought into the world and the 
good which has come to mankind as a result 
of the theories, political, social, and religious, 
which have evolved from the concept of 
freedom and the free agency of man, our 
name for this war can be none other than the 
War Against Wickedness. 

But we cannot build a new world by tear- 
ing down only. We must have something to 
take its place. 

When Jesus discovered the worth of the 
individual and the concept bore fruit, and in 
eighteen hundred years brought forth a na- 
tion of freemen, there was something con- 
structive produced. It is in the destruction 
of the concept of freemen that the single-will 
theories underlying the dictator-controlled 
states are so devilish in their nature 

We have met here today as an association 
of architects. You are going to indulge in 
much talk. You are going to express varied 
opinions. You are going ot debate. If you 
reach a conclusion, you will reach it after 
deliberation. Every detail of your meeting 
reflects the great elements of all deliberative 
bodies in a democracy. You will hear crude 
expressions, you' will find some following 
foolish leadership, you will discuss, and you 
will harangue; and some wit will say that you 
are even sinking to the level of the Senate 
of the United States. You will see things 
you do not like to see. You will note person- 
alities you do not admire. But chaotic, over- 
bearing, illogical as your discussions and de- 
liberations may become, they reflect the fun- 
damentals of freemen. It is that institution 
that must be preserved. It is that institu- 
tion that counts. The habits of the soap- 
box orator are not important. But what be- 
comes of your association if the crudest, the 
most violent, the closest to a gangster in 
ideal, the degrading demagog takes con- 
trol of your association and announces as a 
fundamental that from Now on all these 
crudities of free discussion shall cease and 
every architect in America shall follow one 
will, shall think as the single will says he 
must think, shall do only what he tells him 
to do? What, then, becomes of the construc- 
tive elements, of the inspiration, the meeting 
of your association should develop? 

I have tried to bring home to you just what 
actually happened in free Germany, in con- 
stitutional Italy, and in the parliamentary- 
controlled Japan. The single-will masters 
say to the farmers, You sow and I shall reap; 
to the architect, You build and I shall take; 
to the people, You produce and I shall use. 
Still the cynics among us tell us that we do 
not know what we are fighting for If Wash- 
ington knew, we should know. If Jefferson 
knew, we should know for the things they 
fought for have made us what we are. If 
Lincoln knew what he fought for, we should 
know, for that which he saved for us keeps us 
what we are. If Wilson knew, we should 
know today, for the evil he attempted to con- 
trol by uniting the weight of war opinion 
against the wrongdoer among nations is now 
understood by us. In our own lifetimes we 
are witnesses of the fact that we turned our 
backs upon that which was good and de- 
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liberately chose not to support the ideals for 
which many of our people gave their lives 

Freedom is still worth fighting for. To de- 
stroy tyranny is still a noble and righteous 
cause. For an American to lose sight of these 
facts is almost the unforgivable sin, for he 
has seen the light, felt its worth, tested its 
benefits; he thus turns his back upon the 
truth even when he knows its worth 

The new world for which we have all 
dreamed and for which many of us have 
prayed can come only by cooperation of those 
who are convinced that a new world is pcs- 
sible. You cannot have a world of freemen 
in a Japanese-dominated, coprosperity sphere. 
You cannot have a world of freemen and 
free nations in a Nazi-dominated Europe 
The free world must come into existence by 
the free action and common consent of a free 
people and free nations. In order to survive, 
it must be based upon a will to maintain 
itself by force if necessary 

There must be force to sustain law and 
order. All government, in its final analysis, 
rests upon force. But there is a difference 
between the force which sustains a decision 
of the Supreme Court of the United States 
and the force which sustains the will of a 
Quisling in Norway. Americans know that 
difference, and they know the worth of their 
own system. There can be unity built upon 
the great fundamentals underlying the unity 
of the Americas, wherein the independence of 
the individual State in the Union is pre- 
served. The unity of the British Common- 
wealth is proving itself of much more worth 
than the forced unity of the British Empire. 
The valiant way in which the Filipino has 
been fighting side by side with the American 
proves the strength of that unity which comes 
from understanding. 

I mention these facts because in them we 
have the fundamentals for the New World. 
That world must be built on men, women, 
and children because they are the important 
entities in it. These men, women, and chil- 
dren must be endowed and protected in the 
right to come and go, to have and to hold, 
to think and to aspire, to worship and to 











join. Man must be protected as the Ameri- 
can citizen is protected in more than one 
loyalty, for in America men are citizens not 
only of the United States but also of the 
States wherein they reside. There is the 
key to a possible world unity. It took 


America 75 years and a great Civil War to 
produce that definition of citizenship, but it 
is with us now and it reflects in a political 
way the complex nature of personality with 
its many loyalties, all of which contribute to 
the making of the man and the enlarging of 
his soul. Man was not made to be a creature 
of a single will. The soul of man is too com- 
plex to be limited to the groove of a tyrant’s 
will. : 
America’s outstanding contribution to the 
political world has been her Federal system 
Through it and the techniques evolve nder 
it, world unity can be achieved and all that 
is best in the varieti cultures of the earth 
can be preserved. But we must learn to 
discover what is of worth. It is .the gre 


values that we must seek and not the petty 
differences that we must preserve 

Within the week I have talked with a great 
statesman of Europe, who told me that Eu- 
ropean unity is*impossible because of racial 
enmities, linguistic differences, political bar- 
riers, economic rivalries, and conflicting reli- 
gions. I asked him if he had ever ridden 
on a New York subway 


What is it that makes New York pi 
when all of those varying and conflict 








characteristics have been transpo! bod 

with the people that have come there? Is 
it not because of the underlying factors of 
the American system? Germans and Jews 
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get along pretty well in Brooklyn. Oh, they 
don’t love one another, but they don’t kill 
one another, either, nor do they burn each 
other's houses. 

On the great fundamental of the natural 
rights inherent in man and the governmental 
technique of our Federal system we must 
build our future world. The latter permits 
those elements of common concern to be han- 
dled by a national legislature, and those ele- 
ments of particular concern to be handled by 
a local legislature. The former gives man, 
wherever he is found, the characteristics 
which make life a thing of purpose. 

Such a world can be built, for the problems 
are not as great as they were in the past. 
This great war is bringing all parts of the 
world closer together, it is uniting objectives, 
and world unity is not hard to conceive. 
Sixty-odd nations have met together in one 
place to deliberate in the past. It can he 
done again. But it will be no more success- 
ful than it was in the past if the men who 
represent the sixty-odd nations will not meet 
to sustain values rather than to destroy them. 
They must legislate for the things of com- 
mon interest, and n t maneuver a thing of 
common interest into an advantageous posi- 
tion for a few. 

1 have chosen to be philosophical today. I 
have tried to build for you the spirit, the 
atmosphere, and the ideals of the future 
world struggle. I have not attempted to do 
the architects’ job of working out the stresses 
and the proportions. 

I think that you and I must be classified as 
planners. As you are proud of having con- 
ceived Brooklyn Bridge, I am proud of having 
been the author of the Army air-base bill, 
on which has been built the structure of our 
present army of the air. As you are proud 
of having invented the skyscraper, I am 
proud of hav been the author of the stra- 
tegic-materials and stork-pile bills. As you 
are proud of initiating great reforms that 
men may live fuller and finer lives, I am 
proud of my connections with the housing 
legislation I am not ashamed that I have 
attempted to look into the future and have 
planned. I am happy to have been identified 
with those acts that are producing the great 
Army of the United States. I am proud, as 
I look back, of the laws that we have made 
which have brought new national habits, dif- 
ferent outlooks, freer, happier men, women, 
and children. Iam proud that it was my for- 
mula presented in simplicity—no strikes, no 
lock-outs; all disputes to be settled by peace- 
ul means; and the President is to set up or 
expand agencies to make this possible—that 
became the guiding fundamental of the War 
Labor Board. My hope today is that from 
this simple formula America will gain new 








hab‘ts r her industrial labor relations and 
disput 

There is much more that we may all take 
pride in. For from plans come living insti- 
tutio The technique is American. Fifty- 
five men deliberate and adopt a constitution, 
a government is set up in accordance with 
model plan, the government functions 

i be a living organism. Does 
the will of the 55 men bind future genera- 
t No; for the will of the 55 is inter- 
preted by living men. That is how simple 
ou I V Such a plan can succeed 
a 

Thus when I face such a group as your- 
g é I cai t turn my back on the great 
f\ me! f life phil sophy, that thir gs 
must be created mentally and spiritually 
f a hen physically afterward in order 
to endure When we build in this fashion, 
surely we are in harmony with the funda- 
mental f the Great Master Builder and 
Architect of Life, for the eternal processes 
seem to be und ood only when we put 
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planning and purpose behind them. Man, 
working in partnership with God, will bring 
into being the new earth, with life abundant 
and fullness of joy for men, women, and 
children. 





Address of Hon. William H. Smathers, of 
New Jersey, at New Brunswick, N. J. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 25 (legislative day of 
Thursday, June 18), 1942 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have published in 
the Appendix of the REcorp, a very brief 
and eloquent address made by the sen- 
ior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. 
SMATHERS] at a celebration in New 
Brunswick, N. J by the firm of Johnson 
& Johnson on the occasion of that indus- 
try receiving the Navy Award for Ex- 
cellence, on June 23, 1942. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, management of the firm of 
Johnson & Johnson. employees of this great 
industry, ladies and gentlemen, it is a de- 
lightful pleasure, and a high honor, to come 
here today, and join with you, as you cele- 
brate this great award of honor and distinc- 
tion which has come to you for the patriotic 
service and efficiency which you have ren- 
dered to your country and the security of its 
future 

The name of Johnson & Johnson is known 
throughout America. There is not a man, 
woman, or child in the State of New Jersey 
who does not feel justly proud of this great 
industry, which has displayed as its trade 
mark, for the last 60 years, the symbol of 
the red cross. Its product is vital to the 
war effort and victory for the allied cause. 
The management and the workers in this in- 
dustry have always pulled together, to pro- 
duce an outstanding product into which goes 
the heart and integrity of every man and 
woman connected with this enterprise. You 
have accepted the challenge to produce. By 
the combination of ingenuity, skill, and pa- 
triotism, you have met the challenge, and 
gone forward into the vanguard of American 
industry. The award of this symbol of out- 
standing service to you today is a gesture of 
thanks, from your Government, which you 
most richly deserve. 

We have come a long way, my friends, since 
we were bombed into this world conflict at 
Pearl Harbor, a few short months ago. We 
are now a mighty irresistible striking force, 
thanks to the great leadership of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, Franklin D. Roose- 
velt; and thanks to the leaders of industry 
and the working men and women of this 
Nation. Nobody in Washington doubts to- 
day but what this Nation, allied on the side 
of Great Britain, Russia, and the allied cause, 
will force the defeat of Germany and the 
Axis Powers. The war news may be bad to- 
day but don’t let that frighten you. Our 
mighty Nation is just beginning to strike. 

By this time next year, there will have 
come off of the assembly lines of American 
industry (thanks to the cooperation of in- 
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dustry and labor), enough American bombers, 
to blow both Germany and Japan into par- 
ticles so small that you won’t be able to 
find enough dirt in either country to tee up a 
golf ball. 

Therefore, it is time we began to think and 
talk about what is to follow after the war. 
What the peace terms will be, and how we 
will enforce the peace. Alf Landon said, a 
few days ago, that we should not talk about 
the peace until we have won the war. What 
nonsense—I do not subscribe to that propo- 
sition at all. That is as silly, as absurd, as 
those isolationists who said before Pearl Har- 
bor, that we should not start to prepare 
until we were in the war. 

When this world conflict ends in victory 
for the democracies, it is going to end in our 
favor, because this great and mighty Nation 
of ours will have built up the greatest, most 
powerful war machine, that the world has 
ever known. My idea is, therefore, that when 
peace comes, we shall make it our business 
(in cooperation with the other Allied Na- 
tions), to see to it, that there is a just peace, 
and having fought for and won a just peace, 
then it is our job to turn this powerful war 
machine that we will have at our command 
in the direction of those who leave the peace 
table, with an order—or a simple warning— 
that the first one, or the first country who 
steps out of line and demands something 
other than what is guaranteed by the just 
peace, will face the muzzle of the gun of 
our war machine. Let us serve notice on 
the world that we mean to enforce a just 
peace, and we will not tolerate even the in- 
timation by any countr that they will step 
out of line with the terms of a just peace, or 
that they will attempt aggression, or any act 
upon their part, that will disturb the peace of 
the world. In this way, and in this way only, 
Wwe can construct a peace, that will stand up 
and resist the flames of hate, greed, and 
intolerance, for countless generations to come. 

And so, ladies and gentlemen, I say to you 
today—America is on the march—America is 
great—America is free—America is a land of 
peace. If it is necessary to enforce the peace 
of the world, in order to insure peace for 
America, that we shall, and that we will 
do! As your representative in the United 
States Senate, I promise, and I pledge you, 
that the next peace, ratified by the Congress 
of the United States of America, shall be a 
just peace and, above all, shall be a lasting 
peace. 

Thank you—and keep ’em flying! 





Address of Hon. James M. Mead, of New 
York, to the Federal Business Asso- 
ciation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 25 (legislative day of 
Thursday, June 18), 1942 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to;have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered by me at a testimonial lunch- 
eon given by the Federal Business Asso- 
ciation, at the Commodore Hotel, New 
York, on June 19, 1942. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Chairman Goldman, Congressman Ram- 
speck, President Mitchell, and my fellow Fed- 
eral employees, no man could fail to feel a 
very deep sense of appreciation at the recep- 
tion and the greeting you have given here 
today. 

I want to say to you, and I want you to 
know that I speak with all sincerity, that 
nothing that has happened to me in my 30 
years of public service has given me greater 
satisfaction and greater encouragement, than 
this gathering here today of my fellow Fed- 
eral employees. 

You will believe me when I say that I shall 
cherish the memory of this occasion. 

I find satisfaction in this occasion for sev- 
eral reasons. Certainly I would be less than 
human if I did not feel a glow of pride in 
your warm and spontaneous tributes; if I 
did not find encouragement ir your friend- 
ship and your hospitality. 

Satisfaction has been expressed here today 
at the forward strides we are making in im- 
proving personnel administration in the Fed- 
eral service. 

It should be clearly understood, in this 
connection, that there must be a basis for 
any legislative program larger than the per- 
sonnel equation. That basis must root in the 
improvement of the service, and public opin- 
ion. It must stand on the bedrock of public 
usefulness and public approval. It must 
have, in thi: case, as its reason for existence, 
the more efficient and the more effective and 
the more economical dispatch of the public 
business. 

The American people are entitled to the 
best and the most useful Government in the 
world. 

They can get that kind of Government 
through an efficient merit system and all 
that that implies in the form of progressive 
legislation. 

The whole structure of such an efficient 
public service, of an enlightened public opin- 
ion, of the legislative program which seeks, 
continuously, year in and year out, to give 
the taxpayers of this country an increasing 
measure of service for their tax dollar—this 
whole structure is interdependent. 

Our advocacy of a reduction in hours of 
employment, of more adequate wages, of in- 
creased opportunities for advancement, of the 
vital need for the merit system, of the neces- 
sity for job security, of a sound and fair 
retirement system, of the need for relieving 
the men and women of the service from 
drudgery and monotony, of the need for the 
encouragement of every man and woman in 
the service who reveals initiative and enter- 
prise—all of these factors and many more 
have one single prime objective, namely, to 
give to the people of this country the best 
government on earth, the kind of government 
which can best meet the problems of peace 
and which can be quickly and efficiently ex- 
panded to meet the heavy demands of war. 

That is the basic end and that is the funda- 
mental objective of every piece of personnel 
legislation which we have been enabled to 
put upon the statute books. What we have 
sought, and what we must continue to strive 
to achieve, is a public service so staffed and 
6O equipped as to be of the utmost value to 
the men and women who pay for its upkeep 
And every progressive piece of personnel leg- 
islation is part of the great mosaic. The 
merit system as a whole, classification, salary 
legislation, retirement, hours—-these and a 
host of others are part of the larger pattern. 

You people of the Federal service always 
have a high responsibility. Today, in time of 
war, it is greater than ever. You must, and 
I know you will, prove equal to it. 





The United States is going to be able to 
fight this war more effectively because our 
civilian service in the departments and in 
the field is a merit service. 

By that I mean it is based upon personnel 
which has satisfied the Civil Service Com- 
mission as to its qualifications; it is retained 
only upon proved fitness; it is advanced only 
upon evidence of a high standard of work- 
manship; and it is retired under the best 
retirement system yet devised. 

I want to emphasize to you men and women, 
and do it just as strongly as I know how, that 
with regard to retirement, as with every other 
piece of beneficial legislation, the prime pur- 
pose has been to improve the public service 
in behalf of the Government and the citi- 
zens of this country. 

In the long run the largest beneficiaries of 
the Federal retirement system are not the 
employees but the Government and the tax- 
payers. That is true because a sound retire- 
ment system, like the merit system, like clas- 
sification, like intelligent, progressive per- 
sonnel] administration generally, is part of 
good management practice; it is sound eco- 
nomics; it is, in simplest terms, good business. 

Employees of the Federal Government must 
never permit themselves to lose sight of 
that vital fact. It is wrong, and it is dan- 
gerous, to aSsume that Congress and the 
public approve of this and other forward- 
looking personnel legislation merely as a ges- 
ture of good will to the employees. 

Every piece of legislation must pass the 
rigid test of public usefulness. That is the 
ultimate and final test—not employee gain. 

Sympathetic though I have always been 
to the rightful aspirations of public em- 
ployees, and to the justice of many of their 
proposals in behalf of improved working 
conditions, my support of such measures 
since the first has been based upon their 
ability to meet the paramount requirements 
of public service and usefulness. 

Unless it can pass those tests, no measure, 
no matter how seemingly deserved, can win 
acceptance. 

When I entered public service nearly three 
decades ago, the Federal Government was 
not the highly specialized complex system 
that it is today. At that time the number 
of employees in each department was com- 
paratively few and the duties and obligations 
of the positions were not nearly so varied and 
exacting as they are today. 

The machine age had not as yet made its 
impress on the wheels of government, and 
without taking one whit from the caliber of 
the faithful public servant of yesteryear it 
can be truly said those were the horse and 
buggy days. 

Although a commendable effort had been 
made by early champions of the merit system 
to improve the efficiency of the public service 
and to attract and hold men and women 
of integrity and ability, much to be desired 
was left undone. President Grover Cleve- 
land was one of the first to recognize the 
necessity for improving the machinery of the 
executive branch of the Government. No 
doubt he perceived the ever changing and 
ever expanding functions of government and 
the absolute necessity that a highly efficient 
and businesslike system of civil service be 
provided. The intervening years from the 
time of President Cleveland’s contribution 
to President Roosevelt’s expansion of the 
civil service had witnessed unparalleled prog- 
ress in the field of government. 

As compared with those early days, all of 
the Government departments and agencies 
today require highiy specialized men and 
women in all of the trades, arts, and profes- 
sions. President Mitchell can attest to the 
stupendous task which confronts the Civil 
Service Commission in supplying men and 
women to meet the high standards eStab- 
lished by the Commission under our system. 
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This need for highly specialized personnel is 
found in practically every agency of the 
Government. The Post Office Department, 
for example, has grown from the modest size 
of letter-carrying service, to the largest busi- 
ness organization in the world; performing 
functions never dreamed of by the founding 
father. The Department of Agriculture, like- 
wise, with its trained and skilled economists 
and scientists, render a service to the farmers 
and to the Nation which is indispensable, 
Then, of course, we have the more modern 
agencies such as the Securities Exchange 
Commission and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, to mention but a few, which are 
an integral part of government machinery, 
and which function smoothly and efficiently, 
under the merit system. We are indebted to 
President Mitchell and the Commission for 
their tireless efforts in this respect. 

And may I say right here that in no pe- 
riod has so much progress been made in 
behalf of the merit system, in no period 
has sO much been done to improve Fed- 
eral personnel administration, in no period 
has the Federal Government rendered such 
efficient, effective service to the people of 
the United States than during the admin- 
istrations of our great leader who now is the 
Commander in Chief of the whole Nation— 
Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 

I have had the pleasure of associating 
with many splendid men and women in 
Congress who have brought about the en- 
actment of the legislation which hag laid 
the foundation for the best public-service 
system in the world. And may I take this 
occasion also to emphasize that in this great 
land of ours it is Congress which is the foun- 
dation stone of our liberties and of our 
democratic system. It has, I am sorry to 
say become smart to subject the Congress 
of the United States, and the men and women 
who constitute it, to ridicule and abuse 

This is not simply unfair and unjust to 
a hard-working and patriotic group of men 
and women. Of far greater importance, it 
is dangerous in the extreme. It is just ex- 
actly the kind of thing which preceded the 
advent of the dictators abroad. In ridiculing 
and abusing Congress we are at the same 
time degrading the democratic legislatiye 
process. I know of nothing which could be 
more helpful to the Axis at this time. 

There is a very clear line of demarcation 
between a sound, fair, critical attitude and 
the violent abuse and ridicule to which Con- 
gress lately has been subjected To the 
former none can take exception. Every 
American not only is entitled to examine the 
acts of Members of Congress closely and criti- 
cally; it is every patriotic American’s duty 
to do so. But when Congress and its Mem- 
bers are under unceasing abusive attack, we 
enter an entirely different realm of thought 
and action; and I say to you, in all earnest- 
ness, it is a field sown thickly with hazards 
for our democratic system. 

The public expects, and the public has a 
right to expect, greater service and effective- 
ness from its merit-typed government. It 
expects, and has a right to expect, a high de- 
gree of loyalty, of intelligence, of devotion 
to duty from its elective as well as from 
appointive personnel. 

The Federal employee today must stand 
forth as an outstanding man in his com- 
munity, well trained, well equipped, alert, 
forward looking, alive to the full implica- 
tions of duties and responsibilities which 
rest upon him. 

All of us who have taken part in the effort 
to give to the Government and people of the 
United States the benefits of the merit eys- 
tem can be especially happy that their labors 
have been crowned with so much success at 
this time, for never before has the job of 
the Federal service been so great; never be- 
fore hag the national security and well-being 
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depended so immensely much upon the men 
and women in the civilian branches of the 
Federal Government. 

My fellow Federal employees, under the 
leadership of Franklin Delano Roosevelt, you 
and I and 130,000,000 other Americans are 
engaged in a desperate struggle for life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of happiness; in a strug- 
gle not alone to maintain our national honor 
but for our very national existence. 

This war is teaching us many valuable les- 
sons. It is giving the lie to those who claimed 
that dictatorships were more efficient than 
democracy. It has demonstrated that, given 
the will, democracy can achieve miracles. It 
has shown us that'we can train millions of 

nen and women in new techniques and new 

tasks. It has taught us that we can do re- 
markable things in organization and produc- 
tion, both in terms of time and volume. It 
has revealed what a measure of unity we can 
achieve in the pursuit of common ends. It 
has demonstrated that we can subordinate 
private interests and ambition to the de- 
mands of public service. 

More important than anything else, how- 
ever, the war has taught us that we can do 
ail these things as a democracy. I challenge 
anyone to prove that we have surrendered or 
compromised a single fundamental principle 
of the democratic ideal. 

Those are the vital lessons through which 
Wwe can and shall build a people’s peace. 
When this war is over, when the tyrants have 
been. destroyed, we should embark on an- 
other kind of war. We should declare a 
world war against poverty, against ignorance, 
against persecution, against prejudice, 
against inequality, against exploitation. We 
can win that war just as we are going to 
win this war. We can win that war by 
fighting it with the same singleness of pur- 
pose, the same mobilization of our strengths, 
the same dynamic enthusiasm that we are 
displaying today in this war against fascism 
and nazi-ism 

In conclusion let me say that under our 
system we have built the best government 
on earth We have made great progress in 
government. Our victories in the social, fi- 
nancial, industrial, labor, and agricultural 
fwelds have been no less attractive than the 
military struggles which established and pre- 
served our Republic 

Public service is an honorable vocation. 
An honest, efficient public servant contrib- 
utes to the comfort, contentment, and con- 
venience of his fellow man in time of peace. 
Now, in time of war, the public servant not 
only performs those peacetime functions, 
but he plays an important part in the war 
effort to preserve our freedom. He must at 
all times, now in war as well as in time of 
peace, make his contribution to the advance- 
ment of clean, honest, good government, or 
else he does irreparable damage to the civil 


service 





The Scrap Rubber Campaign 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RICHARD M. KLEBERG 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1942 


Mr. KLEBERG. Mr. Speaker, the 
scrap-rubber campaign has been running 
just a few days. I am personally de- 
lighted with the evidence of cooperation 
and the results of that campaign, despite 
the fact that the spirits of the people were 
temporarily dampened by a statement 


from the O. P. A. that Nation-wide gas 
rationing would be put into effect re- 
gardless of what the figures might show. 

Mr. Speaker, I call the attention of the 
House to the fact that in the figures pre- 
sented with these remarks are not in- 
cluded the stock piles held by around 
17,000 junk dealers and about 3,000 car- 
load junk collectors and shippers. 

In addition, Mr. Speaker, there will be 
no record of the obsolete or manufac- 
tured kinds of rubber equipment which 
will be found all over this Nation, in many 
places not yet brought to light. 

I desire to report to you after a con- 
ference with Mr. Boyd this morning that 
the program, despite the fact that won- 
derful advances have been made, gives 
evidence of not being able to develop the 
entire truth, unless a little more time is 
given. I am sure this Nation is entitled 
to the truth. 

Mr. Speaker, I have unshakable faith 
in the American people in American in- 
dustry and business. 

Likewise I have faith in President 
Roosevelt’s statement to the people and 
to a committee unofficially representing a 
large part of the membership of this 
body. 

The great and small oil companies are 
working hard aided by countless Amer- 
icans in the campaign to unearth avail- 
able scrap rubber, and given a real test, 
this effort will go far to bring out the 
truth, 

The people are entitled to the truth as 

well as the great morale-building result 
of their concerted and free effort to serve 
our country. 
I am frankly hopeful that there will 
be much good come of this great evi- 
dence of the way a great democracy of 
free people can work. 

Only the President can give them the 
reasons and facts; he is their leader and 
by them elected to this job. 

No Government agency or bureau can 
reach or sell them on anything as well as 
the President. We look to him to keep 
us informed, to keep us free, and to let us 
win this war. 

The following tables are evidence of 
the way the people are working: 

Secretary Ickes, Ralph K. Davies, and Wil- 
liam R. Boyd, Jr., conferred with the Presi- 
dent today on the progress of the scrap rubber 
collection campaign. 
| A written report, signed by Mr. Boyd as 
chairman of the petroleum industry war 
council, follows: 





JUNE 22, 1942. 
“DEAR MR. PRESIDENT: Tramp! Tramp! 
Tramp! the boys are marching, marching as 
to war—and pursuant to your orders, scrap 
and other forms of rubber are literally pour- 
ing into oil industry filling stations and bulk- 
plant depots all over America. 

“Your Petroleum Coordinator for War, Sec- 
retary Harold L. Ickes, gave orders to the 
petroleum industry war council to put into 

|} motion the vast and widely scattered machin- 
ery of the petroleum industry and to direct 

it to use filling stations and bulk plants as 
depots, to utilize all its available automotive 

equipment and manpower, and to pay a 

penny a pound for all mixed scrap rubber 

offered by any who did not wish to donate. 

It has been done. This rubber is to be sold 

to Rubber Reserve Company and any excess of 

proceeds over expenditures made is to be do- 
nated evenly to the United Service Organiza- 
| tions, Army relief, Navy relief, and the Amer- 
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ican Red Cross. This campaign was initi- 
ated with remarkable speed. Announced in 
your radio address of June 12, it was well 
under way June 15. 

“I submit you herewith a progress report 
of the aggregate of figures reported to me, as 
Chairman of the Petroleum Industry War 
Council, of tonnage collected by oil-industry 
depots during the first 6 days of the scrap- 
rubber drive, Monday, June 15 to Saturday, 
June 20, inclusive. This report contains the 
aggregate amount for the country as a whole 
and the figures as reported for each State, 
with a per capita analysis by States in order 
that you may make comparison of the re- 
sponse from different sections of the country. 

“Millions of people, hundreds of organiza- 
tions, and every agency of government—Fed- 
eral, State, and local—and the press and radio 
facilities of the Nation are cooperating mag- 
nificently in the drive to get all the usable 
rubber—scrap and  nonessential—in the 
country. 

“It should be clear that the tonnage figures 
contained in this progress report do not con- 
tain the huge quantity of rubber in the hands 
of the 17,000 local junk dealers and the 3,000 
carload buyers of junk, or otherwise stock 
piled in other hands throughout the country. 
It is our understanding that figures covering 
these stock piles are being inventoried and 
will be given to you by the Bureau of In- 
dustrial Conservation of the War Production 
Board 

“The scrap-rubber drive is to continue until 
midnight, June 30, and I pledge you, Mr. 
President, and the Petroleum Coordinator for 
War, that insofar as the petroleum industry 
is concerned, all its facilities and manpower 
will be diligent in keeping the ball rolling 
until the midnight hour. As quickly as they 
can be assembled thereafter, I shall make final 
report to you of the total tonnage collected 
for the other 10 days of the drive at oil-indus- 
try depots. 

“It is a real privilege for the oi} men of 
the Nation to serve their country and you, 
and a distinct honor, which we shall always 
prize, to have been entrusted with a task of 
such magnitude and vital importance in win- 
ning the war.” 

Petroleum Industry War Council progress re- 
port to the President covering period June 

15-20, 1942 


Petroleum indus- 




















| 

Popula- | try collections of | Per 

State tion, 1940 | serap rubber cap- 
} census (inventory as of | ita 
June 20) i 

| | | Fa 

| Tons | Lb Lb 
Alabama......... 2, 833, 000 300 600, 000} 0. 21 
Arizona__.... -vae-| 499, 000); 1, 286) 2, 572, 0 100 5.15 
Arkansas... ...-.. 1, 049, 004 1,274) 2,548,000) 1,31 
California.......-- | 6,907,000! 11, 497| 22,994, 000] 3.33 
Colorado__......- 1, 128, 000 916} 1,832,000} 1.63 
Connecticut. ...-- 1, 709, 000} 2, 500) 5, 000, 000) 2. 92 
Delaware 266, O00 90 180, 000! 67 
Dist. of Columbia _| 663, 000 144 289, 000) 43 
Florida. ...--. ; 1, 897, 000) 1,250} 2,500,000) 1.32 
Georgia...........| 3, 124, 000 928) 1, 856, 000 . 59 
NR La se ni | 525, 000} 1,300] 2,600,000) 4.95 
eae iat 7, 897, 000) 4,392) 8, 784,000) 1.11 
Indiana......-..- |} 3,428,000) 3,030) 6,060,000! 1.77 
Fee a ee | 2, 538, 00( 4,125) 8, 250,000) 3.25 
Kansas......-. 1, 801,000) 3,300} 6,600,000) 3.66 
Kentucky......- 2, $46, 000) 1,800) 3,600,000) 1, 27 
Louisiana_...... -| 2,364,000) 1,280; 2,560,000) 1.08 
Maine ss | 847, 000 233 26, 000 . 50 
Maryland -| 1,821, 000 275 550, 000 30 
Massachusetts 317, 000 612) 1,225,000) .28 
Michigan , 256, 000) 6,500) 13,000,000) 2. 47 
Minnesota__......| 2,792,000) 4,200) 8 400,000! 3.01 
Mississippi.......] 2, 184, 006 750) 1,500, 000 69 
Missouri_........ 3, 784,000) 3,472) 6,944,000) 1.84 
Montana. ........] 559,000! 3,275) 6,550,000) 11.72 
Nebraska. .----| 1,316,000) 2,250) 4,500,000; 3.42 
Nevada 110, 000 653) 1,306,000! 11, 87 
New Hampshire-.| 492, 000 175 350, 000 wl 
New Jersey 4, 160, 000 466 932, 000 J 
New Mexico 532, 000 500) 1,000,000) 1.88 
New York 13, 479, 000} 1,288) 2,476, 000 18 
North Carolina. 3, 572,000) 1,072) 2,145,000 60 
North Dakota... 642,000, 1,000) 2,000,000) 3.12 
ee | 6,908,000) 3,400) 6, 800, 000 .u8 
Oklahoma. ......- 2, 226,000; 4,853) 9,706,000) 4,36 


Oregon.........../ 1,090,000! 3,255) 6,510,000) 6.97 
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Petroleum Industry War Council progress re- 
port to the President covering period June 
15-20, 1942—-Continued 




















Petroleum indus- 
Popula- | try collections of | Per 
State tion, 1940 | scrap rubber cap- 
census (inventory as of ita 
June 20) 
| 
Tons Lb. | Lb. 
Pennsylvania_.... 9, 900, 000: 750} 1,500,000) 0.15 
Rhode Istand__--- 713, 000 140 280,000) .39 
South Carolina...| 1, 900, 000 798) 1,597,000) .84 
South Dakota. -.- 643, 000} 800) 1,600,000) 2. 49 
Tennessee _....--- 2,916,000) 2,001) 4,002,000} 1. 37 
ye eee 6, 415,000) 7,625) 15, 250,000) 2. 38 
GEAR: 2 cssessanusn 550, 000} 641; 1,082,000) 1.97 
Vermont........-- 359,000} 415) 830,000) 2.31 
Virginia..-.......| 2,678, 000) 267 535,000) .20 
Washington __...- 1, 736,000; 4,034) 8,068,000) 4.65 
West Virginia....| 1, 902, 000) 450 900, 000 .47 
Wisconsin. _....-- 3, 138,000! 4,304) 8,608,000! 2.74 
Wyoming.........| 251,000} 400] = 800,000] 3.19 
OGG... auidensasd 433, 000) 342) 684, 000; 1. 58 


Total_......|131, 991, 000/100, 438 200, 881, ma 1. 52 
| | i 


Nore.—It should be clear that the tonnage figures con- 
tained in this progress report do not contain the huge 
quantity of rubber in the hands of the 17,000 local junk 
dealers and the 3,000 carload buyers of junk, or otherwise 
stockpiled in other hands throughout the country. It 
is our understanding that figures covering these stock- 
piles are being inventoried and will be given to you by 
the Bureau of Industrial Conservation of the War 
Production Board. 


Petroleum Industry War Council—Progress 
report to the President (covering period 
June 15-20, 1942) 
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Let Us Get the Interparliamentary Union 
Functioning Again 


REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN M. VORYS 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 25, 1942 


Mr. VORYS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day’s papers tell of a group of Congress- 
men who have been invited to the White 
House to talk with Prime Minister 
Churchill. There is a good deal of dis- 
cussion about who was invited and why 
and who was not invited and why. An 
announcement was made some time ago 
that a group of Congressmen were to be 
invited to visit the British Parliament. 
Nothing has been heard of this sugges- 
tion for some time. While all of these 
conferences and meetings have their 
value, they still remain either informal 
or diplomatic in character. What is 
needed now is open formal discussion be- 
tween elected representatives of the peo- 
ple in the democracies in addition to the 
necessarily secret diplomatic and mili- 
tary conferences. Military and diplo- 
matic plans for the conduct of the war 
require secrecy. What is needed now is a 
broad public consideration by elected 
representatives of the warring peoples of 
our basic war aims and peace aims. 

Vice President Wallace and Under Sec- 
retary Welles have recently made broad 
statements which commanded world- 
wide attention. Former President 
Hoover and Hugh Gibson have just pub- 
lished a splendid book analyzing the 
problems of lasting peace. Many groups 
in and out of the Government are devot- 
ing great thought and effort to such 
studies, the kind of international organi- 
zation needed to win the war and to im- 
plement the peace and the methods for 
getting such organisms under way. 

I suggest that what is needed now is 
a meeting of the Interparliamentary 
Union, an international organization of 
representative bodies which has been in 
existence since 1889 with the United 
States as a member. Every member of 
the American Congress is automatically 
a member of the Interparliamentary 
Union and has a vote in the selection of 
officers and delegates. The present pres- 
ident of the American group is Senator 
BarRKLEY. The secretary is Representa- 
tive Eaton, of New Jersey. The Union 
has had no international meeting since 
Oslo in 1939, and the American group 
has not held its.annual meetings since 
1940. I suggest that the American 
group of the Union assemble and reor- 
ganize and take steps toward calling an 
international meeting promptly in 
Washington to consider and discuss the 
preservation of representative govern- 
ment. Their committee on political and 
organization questions, which dates from 
1924, and their committee on economic 
and financial questions, which dates from 
1921, should be reconstituted. 
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I realize that the Interparliamentary 
Union has fallen into innocuous desue- 
tude. I realize that many of their meet- 
ings in former days were ridiculed as 
mere junkets or debating societies. The 
important point is that this machinery 
for interchange of ideas between the 
elected peoples’ representatives in the 
democracies already exists. The fact 
that it is rusty does not condemn it. We 
should oil it up and streamline it rather 
than scrap it. The immediate con- 
duct of the war should, of course, be left 
as it is, but we know from past experience 
that there is danger that war aims and 
peace plans dictated solely by military 
and diplomatic forces will not be effec- 
tive. In the long run, any international 
organization, formal or informal, tem- 
porary or permanent, must have the 
support of the people in the democra- 
cies. This means that the people 
through their elected representatives 
must assume their responsibility in for- 
mulating and discussing such plans. 
The Interparliamentary Union is a 
mechanism for doing this which is now 
in existence. Why not put it to work? 





Representation in Congress From 
District of Columbia 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE A. PADDOCK 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 25, 1942 


Mr. PADDOCK. Mr. Speaker, at a 
time when we are risking our national 
existence to defend the principle of de- 
mocracy, more than 800,000 residents of 
Washington have no voice whatever in 
their Government. It is also true that 
the municipal machinery through which 
Congress exercises its powers over this 
disfranchised community is complicated, 
cumbersome, and inefficient. It is un- 
satisfactory to Congress, to the District 
officials who try to make it function, and, 
most emphatically, to the people who 
have to live under its control. 

In the midst of a Werld War there is 
no available time to consider the com- 
plete reorganization which, some day, 
will take place. There is, however, one 
step which can be taken now, involving 
no lengthy investigations or discussions. 
The elected Delegate in the House of 
Representatives, which the District had 
from 1871 to 1874, can be restored 

The advantages of this action are nu- 
merous andimportant. The Delegate, as 
spokesman for 800,000 people, would as- 
semble public opinion, analyze municipal 
problems, and present them to the House. 
His work would relieve much of the pres- 
Sure on the Commissioners, and the 
House and Senate District Committees. 

he chairmen and members of these 
District Committees deserve the greatest 
credit for their efforts, but ail of them 
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have to consider District matters in addi- 
tion to the affairs of the communities 
and people they were elected to repre- 
sent. They would probably welcome the 
assistance of a District Delegate, who 
would take over the preliminary confer- 
ences and investigations which now re- 
quire so much of their time and attention. 

The necessity for an elected spokes- 
man, giving his full time to his constit- 
uents and dealing as an equal with the 
other Members of the House, has been 
recognized as to Alaska, Hawaii, and 
Puerto Rico. Why not give similar con- 
sideration to the District of Columbia? 

I fully realize, Mr. Speaker, that having 
an elected Delegate will not satisfy the 
large number of Washington citizens who 
wish to live in a self-governing American 
community. However, I believe that hav- 
ing a Delegate now will greatly increase 
the probability of an elected District gov- 
ernment at a future date. At any rate, 
there would no longer be “taxation with- 
out representation,” and the residents of 
the Nation’s Capital would again have 
a share in making their laws and direct- 
ing their affairs. 

This proposal deserves thorough con- 
If the plan seems desirable 
after further investigation and discus- 
sion, I shall introduce legislation to place 
the matter before Congress. 


sideration 
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larshall Field 3d and Ralph Ingersoll 


REMARKS 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF M ISS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1942 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
S$} ker, one of the most unusual things 
t ! come to light recently is the at- 
tempt now being made by Marshall Field 
d the millionaire playboy, to get Ralph 
Ingersoll exempted from the draft. 

He gives as his reason that Ingersoll is 
né d to edit PM, which has been 
b ied by the Dies committee as a 
Cc l t front paper, that is being 
fi Mr. Field 

\ I d Marshall Field’s $45,000,- 
000 hei ce be permitted to escape 
izh a legal subterfuge, and 

for such subversive pur- 


n everyone else is called upon 
t crifice in order to finance the war? 
Why should he waste $500,000 of that 
ney r to finance a publication 


a 


i to the abuse of Congress 
y General Biddle for his deci- 
I Harry Bridges case, anc to 
t} rring up of race trouble through- 
out 1 ul ; and why should he then 
] chief henchman exempted from 
other single men all over 

the country are required to serve? 
ne rt for 1 go into de- 
tails, | Ih » hay ne informa- 
tion for the Hot on t subject in a 
few days tl will thr« i nal light 
on t V proc and tl will 
I y lock the ¢ Congre f 

I the ¢ re country 


Mr. Speaker, I expect to bring to the 
attention of the House in a few days in- 
formation concerning the manner in 
which Marshall Field has been, enabled 
to avoid taxes on his $45,000,000 inheri- 
tance and the way in which that fortune 
is being wasted on PM, through which 
publication he is trying to browbeat the 
Red Cross into taking the labels off the 
blood now being banked for our wounded 
boys in the service so they could not tell 
whether it is blood from a white person, 
a Negro, or a Japanese. 

As I said the other day, they are try- 
ing to pollute the blood stream of Amer- 
ica. That is a part of the Communist 
program that Mr. Field’s PM is advo- 
cating. 

It is time for the patriotic American 
people to wake up and realize what these 
subversive elements are trying to do to 
our brave boys who are offering up their 
lives in this war. 


Payment of Federal Income Taxes 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DONALD H. McLEAN 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1942 


Mr. McLEAN. Mr. Speaker, recent de- 
liberations of the Committee on Ways and 
Means and the discussion of the forth- 
coming tax bill have developed the need 
for a more businesslike procedure for the 
payment and collection of Federal in- 
come taxes to serve the convenience of 
the taxpayer and the needs of the Gov- 
ernment. Our present plan is obsolete. 

These purposes have been suggested by 
the Secretary of the Treasury in his pro- 
gram for the collection of income taxes 
at the source. 

I cannot agree with many of the ele- 
ments of the plan of withholding taxes 
at the source, as suggested by the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, and I suggest the 
following as more workable and appro- 
priate: 

Taxes should be paid concurrently with 
the tax period. There should be a change 
in the time of payment, and there should 
be provided a convenient place where 
payment can be made. 

To make payments current, some tax- 
payers will have payments for 2 years to 
make in 1. It will not affect those who 
will become taxpayers for the first time 
under the pending bill. An arrangement 
can be worked out so that where 2 years’ 
taxes are to be paid in a single year the 
payments for 1 year can be spread over a 
longer period to serve the convenience of 
the taxpayer and gradually work into the 
ay-as-you-earn program. This can be 
done without inconvenience to either the 
taxpayer or the Government. The ad- 
vantages of it are such that few will com- 
plain of any temporary annoyance in 
changing to a modern system of tax col- 
lection. 

Under the present system no part of 
the tax is paid until 3 months after the 
year in which it was earned, and, if the 
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taxpayer takes advantage of the instail- 
ment payments, one-fourth of the tax is 
not paid until 6 months after it was 
earned, one-fourth in 9 months, and the 
remainder a year. 

Federal income taxes could be paid in 
monthly installments during the taxable 
year. Between the Ist and 10th of Feb- 
ruary in the taxable year the taxpayer 
could be required to make a tentative re- 
turn setting forth his anticipated income, 
and make payment of his first monthly 
installment; other installments could be 
made between the Ist and 10th of each 
successive month until the month of 
January, at which time a definitive re- 
turn would be made with the final pay- 
ment adjusted to the exact amount due 
for the year. 

The New Jersey system for the collec- 
tion of real estate taxes is comparable. 
Before the present system was adopted in 
New Jersey all such taxes were collected 
in December of the taxable year. During 
the year the affairs of the municipality 
were carried on by borrowing in anticipa- 
tion of the payment of taxes. Under 
the present system the tax year is divided 
into four quarters. The taxpayer is sent 
a bill in the month of January for the 
first and second quarters, payable in 
February and May, respectively. The 
amounts billed are tentative and are 
based on the taxes of the previous year. 
Experience has justified the assumption 
that taxes for the current year will ap- 
proximate those of the previous year. 
Large sums are collected on the due dates 
in February and May, and the municipal- 
ity is enabled to pay its way without bor- 
rowing. Meanwhile, the budget is ar- 
ranged and the tax rate determined, and 
in the month of April or May the tax- 
payer is billed for the taxes for the bal- 
ance of the year, adjustments having 
been made to conform to the amount due 
for the current year. : 

Such mechanism can be used for the 
collection of Federal income taxes. Any 
person who has income taxes to pay can 
estimate what his tax will probably be, 
and arrange his payments accordingly. 
Any difference that may occur can be 
provided for by filing amended returns 
and adjustment of payments. Those 
who desire should be permitted to an- 
ticipate future installments by payment 
in advance. 

The great need is for a convenient 
place for taxpayers to make payment. 
Under our present system payments can 
only be made to the cashier in the office 
of the collector of internal revenue, which 
may be many miles from the locale of the 
taxpayer. The office of the collector of 
internal revenue at Newark, N. J., is as 
much as 18 miles distant from some of 
the people in my congressional district, 
comprising Union County. That office 
serves all of northern New Jersey. The 
practice has been to make payment 
through the mail by bank checks, but 
there are a great many people who can- 
not make payment by check. Also, by 
recent legislation there have been added 
to the list of taxpayers a great many 
who do not have checking accounts, and 
the number will be increased with the 
reduction in exemptions. Secretary 


Morgenthau has estimated that the re- 
duction in exemptions 


he has recom- 
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mended will create 6,900,000 new tax- 
payers. People without checking ac- 
counts must travel long distances to the 
cashier of the collector of interna] reve- 
nue, or, if making payment by mail, pur- 
chase a money order from the most con- 
venient post office. A great many people 
are forced to use the postal money-order 
method of payment. 

This system has developed out of 
necessity and is entirely out of keeping 
with orderly procedure. At the Eliza- 
beth, N. J., post office the rush for postal 
money orders to meet second-quarter tax 
payments due on Monday, June 15, was 
climaxed Saturday when more than 1,000 
persons purchased money orders. On 
Monday lines of eleventh-hour taxpayers 
were being handled at 2 post-office win- 
dows. 

Postmaster John P. Leonard had four 
windows in operation Saturday to take 
care of the demand for upward of a thou- 
sand money orders which normally aver- 
age about 200 a day. No doubt the same 
situation existed elsewhere throughout 
the country. 

Field agents are located at post offices 
to assist taxpayers in the preparation of 
their returns, but they are not allowed to 
accept cash payments. Taxpayers who 
so desire go to the Federal building to 
meet the agent and prepare their returns. 
If they have no bank account, they must 
go to the post office and stand in line for 
some time to purchase a money order. 
They then return to the field agent to 
deliver to him the money order in pay- 
ment. All this because the agent has no 
authority to accept payment in cash. 
This is an inconvenience and added ex- 
pense, 

There should be at convenient points 
a deputy collector authorized to receive 
payment. When a taxpayer desires to 
pay his taxes in cash the Government 
should make it possible for him to do so. 
There need be no fear that adoption of 
this suggestion would add a large number 
of employees to the Government pay roll. 
There is now available an army of field 
men who could be designated to perform 
this service. 





Henderson the Fumbler—He or Congress 
Must Abdicate 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 25, 1942 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, I have a 
disagreeable job, and the sooner it is over 
the better I will feel. 

Here is an item from the editorial col- 
umns of the Brattleboro (Vt.) Reformer 
of June 24, which provokes my attention 
to the matter on hand as of this mo- 
ment: 

Those 210 Vermonters who make up the 
State’s 35 war price and ratic g boards are 
giving their time and services without pay, 
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but from what we hear about the office space 
rented in Montpélier it looks as if almost as 
many more were in the Office of Price Admin- 
istration organization on a salary basis. 


Mr. Speaker, the situation referred to 
is unconscionable and unjustifiable, and 
the procedure is unfair and un-Ameri- 
can. Itis not right. If I am wrong, cor- 
rect me. What has happened in Ver- 
mont is happening in every district. 
That means yours. 

Very soon we are going to vote on the 
matter of an appropriation to carry on 
the work of Mr. Leon Henderson and his 
Office of Price Administration, and it is 
about that I would like to talk. We 
should not vote the appropriation. 

Our distinguished and able colleague 
JED JOHNSON, of Oklahoma, member of 
the Appropriations Deficiency Commit- 
tee and chairman of the Subcommittee 
on Appropriations for Interior, said the 
other day: 


The people of the United States have dem- 
onstrated their loyalty and patriotism in 
many ways: The operation of the selective 
service is a concrete demonstration of the 
intense loyalty of our people and also demon- 
strates the efficient organization under Gen- 
eral Hershey. With a modest set-up, with 
voluntary committees of loyal citizens in 
every town, community, and county of every 
State in the Union, serving without pay, 
millions of young men were inducted into 
the United States Army without the neces- 
sity of a Gestapo or paid hirelings and 
snoopers. 

” > * a - 

Our loyal citizens are pouring their hard- 
earned savings into the Treasury on a volun- 
tary basis without a paid army to go snooping 
around or by forcing them to do so. I am 
proud of the prompt and— 

7 * * + * 

The Secretary of Agriculture has brought 
abovt control of production with voluntary 
committees in every county in the United 
States, without a Gestapo and without paid 
snoopers or without resorting to bully- 
ragging tactics. When has it become neces- 
sary to suspect and doubt the honor, loyalty, 
and patriotism of the people of the United 
States? They have given and are continuing 
to give their most precious possessions, their 
sons. They are willing to further sacrifice; 
they are willing to give their money, their 
time, and personal freedom. Why should 
any bureaucrat cast suspicion and doubt on 
our citizens and hire an army to go among 
them and harass and embarrass them? Why 
permit any one man to close their places of 
business on any pretext, browbeat and intimi- 
date? 

Let Mr. Henderson answer. Who is this 
man that he should assume to be dictator and 
force his way among the people? Some of 
his tactics are inexcusable, un-American, and 
absolutely unconscionable, and are creating a 
spirit of disunity and distrust among our 
people. Such reprehensible tactics are seri- 
ously retarding the war effort 

The present Price Administrator apparently 
enjoys his role as he poses as a bully and a 
bluffer, but the American people will neither 
be bullied nor bluffed, either by a foreign 
power or a self-inflated bureaucrat who evi- 
dently envisions himself as a dictator 


Mr. Speaker, I would like here and now 
to say “Amen” to all my friend JoHNSON 
took occasion to say. 

As I said at the outset, I am opposed to 
letting the Henderson bureaucratic camel 
get his nose any further into the tent of 
liberty and freedom which protects the 
people. 
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There are two ways to stop this animal, 
namely, starve him to death by refusing 
to appropriate nourishment with which 
to maintain and sustain, and to hit him 
with a club so hard, figuratively speaking, 
that he will lie down and stay put. A 
combination of both remedies might be 
tried in the emergency. 

They say up in my country that the 
time to shoot bears or skunks and to kill 
snakes is the time when they are out. If 
that be true—and it is—then now is the 
time to act. Of his own volition this man 
Henderson has defied and challenged 
Congress. While the minority can only 
contribute its efforts and its votes to aid 
the majority, yet the issue is clear and 
well-defined. Either Mr. Henderson is 
running this country or else Congress has 
something to say about it. Mr. Hender- 
son apparently thinks he is running it. 

How the American people can take or 
stand such dictatorial edicts as he has 
without authority issued is beyond my 
ability to comprehend. Never in all his- 
tory has anybody been so intoxicated by 
his own egocentric notions with respect to 
the use of authority as has Mr. Hender- 
son. That is evidenced, and the state- 
ment supported by what he has said and 
done. 

I am not calling names; I am stating 
facts. The results of his bungling are 
common knowledge and provide the ines- 
capable proof necessary to corroborate 
the charges of his inefficiency. 

Unity? Of course, I am for unity, and 
so are all of us. Because Iam for u ! 
it does not follow that I am for one! 
however. This is still a democracy 
save the state! 

This man Henderson misconceives hi 
duty, overestimates his own ability, and 
forgets that the people are still running 
the Government. Like Louis XIV, Hen- 
derson thinks he is the state. I am sorry 
for him for he is riding for a fall and is 
just too conceited to be able to see it ol 
realize it. The people know it, and Con- 
gress still represents the people. 

Congress should assert 
this man in his place. Congress can do 
it. It should do it as a matter of duty, 
and every Congressman should, as a mat- 
ter of self-respect, as he votes his con- 
victions under his oath of office, see tl 
it is done. 

Why talk about the 
program or the gas-rationing program? 


u 


itself and pu 


sugar-rationing 


There never was a more complete dem- 
onstration of incapacity and incompe- 
tence, administratively, than has been 


evidenced by the mismanagement and 
misdirection of Henderson 


Futile, fumbling, ill-conceived, and 
worse-considered efforts of a would 
dictator not big enough for his job, ob 


sessed by his egotistic, exaggerated idea 
of his own importance—that is Hender- 
son. 

Some time we will learn that it is un- 
safe to give power to the 
do not know how to use it b 
bound to abuse it The tri 





people know it, that the sooner Hender- 
Son is out of the pictu nd succeed 
by someone who has some idea of | 

to handle the Am¢ 1 people in th 


emergency the better for all of us, 
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It nay embarrass the President to re- 
move him. Henderson ought to know 
enough to resign before he is kicked out. 
He will have to be kicked out if we are 
going to win this war, for the people re- 
sent him and his arbitrary, czar-like, 
Hitleresque attitude. They just will not 
stand for it 

Now, the foregoing is my honest, care- 
fully considered, deliberate, cold-blooded 
opinion, for what it is worth. I will not 
undertake to enumerate the very many 
reasons, which are a matter of common 
knowledge, on which I base my judgment. 

Henderson is a misfit if there ever was 
one, governmentally. The people have 
lost all confidence in him, and rightly so. 
If he is half as much interested in win- 
r the war as obviously he is in estab- 
ling a Leon Henderson organization, 
his resignation will be in the hands of 
the President tonight. 

Now, you and I know the American 
people can be trusted. We also know 
they cannot be fooled. What is more, 
they cannot be regimented by one man 
unless it be done on a basis which they 
know and one which has been shown to 
be honest, unselfish, and for the purpose 
of winning the war. Mr. Henderson and 
his program have not measured up to 
that standard. He should quit. 

His big-boy stuff will not go over these 
days. Only Franklin D. Roosevelt can 
handle a club, and he has not undertaken 
to do it, for he knows better. This is a 
democracy, not an autocracy. 

This man Henderson has approached 





the situation from entirely the wrong 
angle. The average American is smarter 
than he ever was, and, thank God, they 
are still in the majority. Henderson 


commands, he 


challenges Congress, he 
] ts The time for a 


There is no dodg- 

A A. 
( oul I realize Iam only speaking 
i 1 minority, but even the minority can 


tell the truth. Here is a man who, obvi- 


ously with the wrong idea regarding his 
own importan undertook to get $210,- 
000,000 in order to build up an organiza- 
is unnecesSary as snow in Florida, 
which organization he was to be the 
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it, cannot be justified. There is no man 
in Congress who can read the testimony 
and the hearings and who is competent 
to figure; who cannot find plenty of places 
where items can be eliminated which 
eventually will reduce the amount to 
$50,000,000, or less. 

I am willing to give Mr. Henderson the 
necessary money to establish a skeleton 
organization to be filled by volunteers, 
which organization will accomplish every 
end and serve every purpose; but his 
greed for power and his purpose and in- 
tent are to be measured by his original 
request, namely, $210,000,000. There you 
have the measure of the man and his 
outfit. 

We just cannot stand for it, gentlemen. 
We cannot be ordered around by that 
type of man, who has no respect for the 
value of a taxpayer’s dollar; who seeks 
only to build up for himself an organiza- 
tion over which to rule as tinseled czar. 

Of course, I am going to vote against 
it. And I am going to see to it that the 
folks in your district know what you vote 
for, if you vote to make it possible for 
this man to carry out his program. You 
cannot justify it, nor excuse it, nor have 
you any alibi for voting to make it pos- 
sible for him to do what he is undertaking 
to do 

A blind child could see the Henderson 
handwriting in the propaganda which he 
has caused to be distributed and circu- 
lated in which he has attacked Congress, 
saying that the reason we have not ap- 
propriated is that we wish to control 
patronage. No baser lie was ever told 
There is no man in Congress who does 
not pray to be relieved from having any- 
thing to do with patronage. It is the 
curse of a Congressman’s life. Mr. Hen- 
derson is barking up the wrong tree. 

I am opposed to the attempt of Mr. 
Henderson to create, at the taxpayers’ 
expense, another bureau to equip another 
army of paid snoopers and inspectors, to 
require more returns, to make places for 
more employees at a time when the 
people are ready to be bled white and to 
go barefoot and to do everything they 
can by voluntary effort to win the war. 
There is neither occasion nor necessity 
nor justification for his request. 

The time to stop Mr. Henderson is 
right now, while we control the purse. 
If we do not stop him, then we must 
forever after hold our peace, for we shall 
be subjected to justifiable criticism for 
having failed to do s There is no jus- 


¢ 


tification in heaven or earth by which 
Congress can tolerate or permit or back 
or approve such a program as Mr. Hen- 


derson suggests, and for which he is re- 
ponsible. So long we control the 
purse, we can defend ourselves and pro- 
tect the people. Nowis the time and this 
is the place, on a yea-and-nay vote, to 


» on record witheut partisanship. 





re patriotism 

in conc nay ] y that I have 

L tol story Personally, I 
do not think t man Henderson is re- 
sponsible for what he dos He does not 
even keep his word, or sO I am advised. 
Somebody rises to dispute that? Well, 
all I can do is refer you to the gentleman 
m Texas, SAM RAYBURN, and others, 


for it is common talk that even the 
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Speaker has had some experiences which 
might verify and corroborate my state- 
ment. 
Probably the truth is that Henderson 
is too big for the job. Why not let it go 
| at that? The only answer, then, is to 
get somebody else whe will fit the place 
at a time when the Lord knows we need 
somebody—but not Leon Henderson. 





A Poor Game To Play 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1942 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
| ORD, I include the following editorial of 
| the Washington News of Wednesday, 
June 24, 1942: 


It has remained for a small-town Hoosier 
editor, Senator RAYMOND E. WILLIs, to make 
the first really effective Republican effort to 
seize the initiative in the coming congres- 
sional campaign. He has prepared-a dozen 
|} questions to be shot at new dealers who 
claim a monopoly of pre-war long vision. 
They debunk some of the loose talk emanat- 
ing from Washington which has definitely 
retarded complete national unity. 

The real test of patriotism is where a man 
stands today. Is he making his maximum 
possible effort and how much is he willing to 
sacrifice as his contribution to the price of 
victory? 

The most reliable polls taken before De- 
cember 7 showed a great majority of Ameri- 
} cans in favor of this Nation staying out of 
the war until we were better armed or until 
| we were forced in by enemy aggression 
against us. No sane person believes that 
this great majority is today any less patri- 
otic or any less determined to See the war 
through to a victorious finish than are those 
people who conscientiously believed we 
should have entered the war sooner 

In the light of developments during the 
last 6 months, only those blinded by bias 
would contend that our miraculous transfor- 
mation from a peace to a wartime economy 
could have been effected except in conse- 
quence of our having actually entered the 
war. On that point the interventionists have 
unquestionably scored. To deny this would 
| be stupid. No less stupid, however, is the 
attitude of those wh) continue to ‘pply, as 
today’s test of patriotism, the varying points 
of view entertained by different groups and 
different sections of the country before De- 
cember 7. It is that attitude which Senator 
| WiLLIis so effectively challenges. 

What a united American people think and 
do from this time forward to insure a united 
and unrelenting war effort is the important 
consideration—not iy have differed 
before December 7 

The only exception is th: 
group of mercerized An 

an Allied victory d 

Stalin broke with Hitler 

| The responsibility for promoting unity by 
looking forward rather than backward is an 











t relatively small 
ns whose de- 
loped only after 





sire for 





inescapable obligation of the original inter- 
ventionist This gr embraces not only 
New Dealers but also the intervention- 
Republicans who followed Mr. Willkie. 





urest and yet most patriotic way to 


meet that responsibility will be to drop the 
curtain on all that happened before Decem- 
] date the scratch line 


























from which we started forward as a united 
people. 

No man or group is privileged to elect any 
citizen to the privilege of patriotism. Any 
attempt to do so will be to start a game at 
which two can play, as Senator WIL.Is’ quiz 
program makes very clear. It would be a 
game at which neither side could win, but 
at which the war effort would certainly lose. 





Florida Barge Canal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HERMAN P. KOPPLEMANN 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1942 


Mr. KOPPLEMANN. Mr. Speaker, not 
always do projects designated for other 
States have a direct bearing on my own 
State of Connecticut. As a rule, we are 
interested because we have the general 
welfare of the Nation at heart, and feel 
that what benefits one State will benefit 
all the others, indirectly or eventually 

The Florida barge canal, however, 
which this House approved last week, 
while located in Florida, will spread its 
benefits to the Northern and Eastern 
States, and will be of direct advantage to 
Connecticut. 

A few days ago in Hartford I engaged 
in a radio discussion on this measure. 
Judging from the numerous favorable 
comments I received, I feel that the dis- 

ussion presented to the residents of Con- 

necticut, a great percentage of whom are 
working in important war industries, in- 
formation which thus far has not been 
readily available to them. Aside from 
the common-sense angle that the canal 
will furnish the missing link to provide a 
direct inland water route from Texas to 
New Jersey, it will also provide a con- 
venient and an accessible means of trans- 
portation for the carrying of strategic 
materials to the war industries located 
in Connecticut. 

Under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include a transcript of the 
radio discussion. My interrogator was 
Jack Zaiman, news commentator of sta- 
tion WDRC. 


Mr. ZAIMAN. What is the real 
Is there an actual shortage of oil? 

Mr. KoppLEMANN. Oh, no, no. Our trouble 
isn’t supplies. It’s transportation. We can 
produce all the gas and oil we need. Texas 
alone is producing nearly half the oil supply 
of the United States. In fact, 52 percent of 
our reserves are there. The problem is to get 
that oil to New England 

Mr. ZAIMAN. What about pipe lines? 

Mr. KOPPLEMANN. Pipe lines, will relieve 
but won’t answer the problem. We need 
more methods and means of transportation, 
like the Florida barge canal we voted in the 
House last week. Already 300 ships have 
gone down off our shores. We must over- 
come this 

Mr. ZAIMAN. To what extent will the pipe 
lines help? 

Mr. KoppLEMANN. At the outside, if all the 
proposed pipe lines were laid, they would 
take care of only half the shortage existing 
today, let alone increased future demands. 


situation? 
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Mr. Zarman. Well, why can’t all the neces- 
sary pipe lines be laid? 

Mr. KoOPpPLEMANN. We can’t spare the mae 
terials for them. The steel is needed for 
tanks, ships, guns, and ammunition. And 
a very important point is this: Pipe lines 
can transport only gasoline and light oils. 
But we need industrial oil for the war plants 
to manufacture steel] and to fabricate that 
steel into armament. That oil can’t be 
piped. It’s too heavy. We need fuel oil to 
heat our homes. That oil can’t be piped; 
it’s too heavy 

Mr. Zarman. What about railroad tank 
cars? | 

Mr. KoOPpPLEMANN. The railroads are using 
every tank car they have and are moving 
about 600,000 barrels a day. That’s the best 
they can do, and it’s far from enough. For 
the most part they’re using old equipment. 
As time and the war go on, more and more 
of these tank cars will go out of commission. 

Mr. ZAIMAN. How much oil does the East | 
require? 

Mr. KOPPLEMANN. All the States bordering 
on the Atlantic use well over a million and a 
half barrels each day. Most of it is used in 
the war-producing States. I don't have to 
tell you how important Connecticut is. Be- 
fore Pearl. Harbor, about 95 percent oi this 
oil and gasoline came in tanker ships trom 
the Gulf of Mexico, around Florida, and up 
the Atlantic. That route is out now, com- 
pletely out 

Mr. ZAIMAN. Do we produce enough oil in 
this country to take care of our needs? 

Mr. KOPPLEMANN. Yes; we do. The storage 
facilities of the Southwest are filled to ca- 
pacity, and wells and refineries are working 
only part time. Think of it. Oil producers 
in the Southwest are forced to operate part 
time because they can't ship us the oil we 
need so urgently. We're being rationed on 
gas; we're threatened with cold homes next 
winter, even a possibility of another 1918 flu 
epidemic, while out there there is a surplus 
of what we need, only they can’t get it to us 
It sounds incredible. I can’t emphasize too 
strongly that it’s not a question of supply, | 
it’s a problem of transportation and distri- | 
bution. Exactly 1 month ago, Jack, Lt. Gen. | 
Somervell, commander of our Army Service 
and Supply, said to a gathering of engineers 
in Washington—I am quoting—‘Transport, 
afloat and ashore, is our greatest bottleneck. 
If one of your transportation engineers can 
figure out some way of increasing transpor- | 
tation efficiency and put that scheme to | 
work, you would be as great a national hero 
as the general who wins battles on the field.” 

Mr. ZAIMAN. Well, then, what is Washing- 
ton doing about it? 

Mr. KopPpLEMANN. Last week, War Produc- 
tion Board O. K.’d a pipe line from Texas up 
to Salem, Ill. It will be the largest type of 
pipe line we have—24 inches. There are 
only two others in the country that size. It 








will be ready in December and will trans- 

port 300,000 barrels of gasoline a day, but | 
gasoline only. It won’t transport oil for the | 
houses or the factories | 

Mr. ZAIMAN. How will that help New Eng- | 
land? You said the line extends from Texas 
to Illinois | 

Mr. KopPLEMANN. From Illinois it will pro- | 
ceed through barge and railroad tank cars to 
the refining areas in Pennsylvanis 
which it will be sent out through 
channels to the Eastern States 

Mr. ZAIMAN. Is that the first pipe line since | 
Congress passed the pipe-line law last sum- | 
mer? 

Mr. KOPPLEMANN. No; there have been 
others. In fact, the various Government de- | 
partments have been developing an extensive 
pipe-line program. The chief trouble is get- | 
the materials needed for pipe 


aiter 


regular 


ting these 
lines 

Mr. ZAIMAN. Are there enough tank cars at 
least for industrial oil? 
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Mr. KoprPpLEMANN. No; there are not. And 
no new tank cars; in fact, no new railroad 
equipment is being built. Furthermore, rail 
transportation of oil is very expensive, and 
the added cost of oil shipped to the war 
plants by rail is, of course, coming out of the 
taxpayers’ pockets. And mind you, we an- 
ticipate, at least doubling our war output 
during the next several months, and that 
means a tougher transportation problem for 
us 

Mr. ZaIMAN. If we're going short on raile 
road equipment, how are we going to trans- 
port other commodities to the East? 

Mr. KopPLEMANN. Now you're getti! 


ig to the 





nub of the problem. That’s the reason for 
the Florida barge canal. Fortunately for all 
of us, beginning some 30 years ago, far- 


sighted statesmen saw the need of develop- 
ing our inland waterways. The rivers and 
the canals of the Nation are doing a major 
job in transportation today. Were it not for 
the series of waterway improvements which 
have been going on since before the last war, 
we'd be in a terrible fix. It’s too bad that the 
Florida canal and other water projects weren’t 
developed long ago. If they had been, we 
could thumb our nose at the submarines. 
And many lives, ships, and cargoes would 
have been saved. 

Mr. ZAIMAN. Can enemy submarines 
ate in our rivers? 

Mr. KopPpLEMANN. Not seriously. In the St. 
Lawrence, 890 miles wide, there were two tor- 
pedoings, but even that’s minor by compari- 
son. Our inland waterways are completely 
protected from submarines. 

Mr. ZAIMAN. That includes the Florida 
canal? 

Mr. KOPpPLEMANN. Yes, indeed; and that 
means protection for a number of important 
items we're getting from the South and 
Southwest for the war industries up here. It 
is not only oil. We get sulfur, cotton, salt, 
and lead, all of which comes from Texas, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Oklahoma. We’re get- 
ting strategic materials from Mexico which 
would be shipped safely through this canal. 
Zinc, manganese, iron, all of these come from 
Mexico into Texas, and we need them up 
North. Two tin-smelter plants are operat- 
ing in Texas. Tin isn’t helping to win the 
war in Texas. We need it up here. If we 
can’t get these goods up to the factories, we 
face the threat of a falling off in war produc- 
tion. Far from falling off, we must increase, 
increase, and still increase 

Mr. ZAIMAN. Then it’s only a 
getting the materials up to the plants 
Mr. KoPpPLEMANN. Yes; and the course is 
clear. The House of Represe1 y 
given the green light. When 
built, the goods will travel a 
from the sources of supply to the centers of 
production. 

Mr. ZAIMAN. We'll need new barges, won’t 
we? Can we spare 

Mr. KoprplLEMANN. There will be 
barges. For the most part they 
wood. They’re investigatir 
crete, tox Tugboats and small cr 
ing the barges have been offered to th 
ernment, so that the need for this 
craft will not be as great as some people 
fancy 

Mr. Zaman. Just how will th Florida 
canal connect up with the present 
waterways? 

Mr. KopPpLEMANN. You've traveled that part 
of the country a lot, Jack. Here’s the set-up: 
We have two separate inland \ é 
from Texas along the Gulf to the west coast 
of Florida. The other from northeast Flor- 
ida, at Jacksonville, up the Atlantic coast to 
Trenton, N. J. This barge canal across Flor- 
ida will connect up the two so that we'll have 
a@ direct waterway inland from Texas to 
Jersey. 

Mr. ZAIMAN. How have we operated so far? 


oper- 







the materials for ther 


g the use 





barge 
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Mr. KoppLtEMANN. When the barges reach 
Florida from the West, their cargo is trans- 
ferred to ships which sail around the Penin- 
sula of Florida, and transferred back to 
barges at Jacksonville for the inland water- 
Way up the Atlantic coast. Or, they would 
travel across Florida by rail. The canal will 
eliminate these transfers, and eliminate the 
risk of submarines operating off Florida, and 
be much cheaper than rail 

Mr. ZAIMAN. Is the barge canal the same 





a he Florida ship canal? 
M KOPPLEMANN. Oh, n¢ it’s an alto- 
r different proposition. This barge canal 


is meant solely to accommodate smaller ves- 
sels and to provide a direct inland waterway 
for the safe transportation of goods from the 
South to the North. You know, Jack, if we 
don't get the materials to the North, our in- 
dustries will move to the South. The war 

t f uthern exodus of northern fac- 


torie But our plants will have to move to 
the sources of supply if we can’t bring the 
suppli her 


Mr. ZAImaAn. I think I read a short while 
ago that the submarine menace is being elim- 
inated 

Mr. KopPpLEMANN. The submarine menace 
l Lé til the war is over 
n ble to control it for a time, but 

s all. It was one of Germany’s most 
effective weapons in the last war, and she’s 
going to use it this time so long as she has 
submarines to send to our waters. The subs 
have sent more than a billion dollars’ worth 
of American cargoes to the bottom of the 
ocean 

Mr. ZAIMAN. If the direct waterway route 


be elir 


to the North is so b»dly needed, why is there 
s0 much opposition to it? 

Mr. KopPLEMANN. Let me ask you a ques- 
tior Where does the opposition come from? 


Many Members of Congress 





Mr. KoPpPLEMANN. Many Members of Con- 
gress were and are opposed to the Tennessee 
Authority. And that project is playing 
a mighty important part in the war. As a 








matter of fs some Members of Congress at 
the time were opposed to the Panama Canal. 
And don’t forget, Jack, some Members of Con- 
gress have opposed practically everything we 
need to win the war 

M1 ZAIMAN. Well I've seen editorials 
against it 

Mr. KopPpLEMANN. Come, come, Jack. Mere 
editorial opposition surely isn’t enough for a 
newspaperman t judge the soundness of a 
pre ) i 

Mr. ZAIMAN. What are you trying to do? 
Put m he spot 

M KoPpPLEMANN. Not at all You’ve got 
t k for the entleman in the wood pile 
It’s granted th water transportation is the 
cheapest form of shipment. It’s granted also 
t} can t end ir boats into the At- 
lant with ty it’s granted that we need 
addition: means f transportation It’s 
granted tl he direct inland waterway route 
i the Gulf to the Northeast is interrupted 
I rway across Florida 
Commo! é directs the construction of a 
C r I i S I 1 interests 
have Pp} Ss waterway railroad 
I y a l Dp I I Sl y becaus 
of it rhere \ me juicy testimony given 
f n t point 

M Z MAN. Wil t] bar ca cis 
che act ‘ ac? 

Mr. K n. Y¢ nd cheaper 
t B pe | the 
C for In ter: of 
a t t sp on ~ 
t 29 Y Nex 
Cc € I b er the p 
] ( which cost bout $11 
a t ! figured he ¢ st f 
Ww dur t ye I 

Mr. ZAIMAN. W be f f l 
the pipe | the | 


Mr. KoppLteEMANN. Altogether, we would 
need 21 pipe lines in Florida, costing about 
$10,000,000 each. The canal will cost. $50,- 
000,000. With it we will need 3 pipe lines, 
making a total of $80,000,000 for the whole 
project, as against $210,000,000 for pipe lines 
alone. And bear in mind that with the barge 
lock canal we can ship numerous commodi- 
ties we can’t send through pipe lines. 

Mr. ZAIMAN. But even so, why three pipe 
lines? Can't the one pipe be used for all 
oil? 

Mr. KopPpLEMANN. The pipe line would have 
to be flushed for each type of oil. This way 
transportation would be quicker and faster, 
as each pipe line would be used only for its 
particular kind of oil 

Mr. ZAIMAN. Mr. KopPLEMANN, a While back 
you mentioned some other products that 
couldn't be sent through the pipe lines. Will 
you name those again, please? 

Mr. KopPplEMANN. Cotton, sulfur, food- 
stuffs, salt, manganese, tin, lead—all vital 
for the war. Two and a half million tons of 
sulfur come out of rexas, for instance. Sul- 
furic acid is very important for steel and 
powder. A million tons of salt comes out of 
Texas. That’S needed for explosives. As it 
is now, sulfur and salt travel by barge from 
Galveston to New Orleans Then they are 
transferred to other barges up the Missis- 
sippi, then by lake ships, and from Chicago 
or Buffalo they travel by rail or via the Erie 
Canal to the production centers 

Mr. ZAIMAN. Sounds complicated 

Mr. KoOPpPLEMANN. It is, and expensive as 
well. But under the circumstances it is the 
best we have. We need the cotton badly for 
gunpowder and for cotton cloth, otherwise 
the cotton mills in New England couldn't 
operate. Barges provide the cheapest way of 
transportation and they're safe 

Mr, ZAIMAN. How long will it.take to build 
the barge lock canal? 

Mr. KoOPPLEMANN. Estimates vary, but most 
agree it can be built in 15 months. The 
highest estimate opponents use is 3 years. 
But, Jack, we all know how fast we can work 
when we have something to work for. Turn- 
ing our factories from peace to war production 
tells that story. Do you remember the scoff- 
ing when the President first called for 50,000 
airplanes a year? It was fantastic, the skep- 
tics said; but the engineers and the produc- 
tion men went to work, and we've already 
passed that goal 

Mr. ZAIMAN. Will the canal go through the 
Senate? . 

Mr. KOPPLEMANN. There was a substantial 
majority in the Hous¢ If the Senate exer- 
cises its best judgment, there is no doubt it 
will sustain our side of the Capitol. I believe 
this canal is going to help us win the war 

Mr. ZAIMAN. Suppose the canal isn’t fin- 
ished before the war end What then? 

Mr. KoppLEMANN. I hope your optimism is 
fulfilled. But even Mr. Hitler can’t depend 
upon his intuition We can't figure on a 
hort war by any mean As I said during 
the debate, we must go ahead for a long one 
and prepare for the knock-out blow, whether 

g to come in 2 years or in 10. I 
would be for this project in peacetime 
Right now it is particularly essential because 
we are at war, but I believe in developing our 
natural resources in every way 


r 








Mr. ZAIMAN. Yes; I know you’ve felt that 
way all along about natural resources. 

MANN. I've been vindicated, too. 

icism when I supported the 

y Authority bill I’m get- 





ting some now because I think the Enfield 
Dam should be buil And I'll never forget 
the fight for the flood-control reservoirs along 
the Connecticut River And it’s lucky we 
have the few that were built 

Mr. ZAIMAN. How are they being used in 





the war 
N KOPPLEMANN. We're using the power 
there. Yet all during the sht the opposi- 


tion said no power could be developed at 
storage reservoirs. It’s too bad that more 
reservoirs weren't built. We wouldn’t have 
to worry over the prospect of rationing elec- 
tricity, and gasoline won't hold a candle to 
the rationing of electricity, if it comes. 

Mr. ZAIMAN. You must feel pretty good for 
having been on the winning side of the power 
fight. 

Mr. KOPPLEMANN. I do. I couldn’t help 
| puffing up a bit, when no less an authority 
than Samuel Ferguson, of the Hartford Elec- 
| tric Light Co., told a group of Us in Wash- 
ington a few weeks back that I had been right 
about the Federal reservoir plan. Don't 
think I'm setting myself up as a prophet. 
I just believe that God meant the rivers and 
} the lands and the forests and the lakes in 
America for the people to use as well as to 
enjoy. We have all the material riches of 
the world right here within our borders. 
It’s merely a question of getting them out 
and in production and use 

Mr. ZaImAN. And where Nature hasn’t pro- 
vided, you feel that men should? 

Mr. KOPPLEMANN. Well, that’s the whole 
purpose of science, isn’t it? I have unbound- 
ed faith in America. I feel we're just be- 
ginning toe test our powers. We have little 
realization how far we eventually will go as 
a Nation. The people who oppose this barge 
canal have not learned the lessons of man's 
development from the monkey stage, nor do 
they have the vision to comprehend how far 
| the road of civilization still extends, how 
| much man must master before he can say he 
has attained the heights. This canal is a 
small thing, but it is symbolic of man’s de- 
| termination to overcome adversity, as well as 
his ability to utilize every means at his dis- 
posal to simplify the problems of life. 





Tax Exemption for Campaign Gifts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM G. STRATTON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday March 13, 1942 


Mr. STRATTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorpD, I include an article appearing in 

| the Chicago Daily News on June 22, em- 

| bodying a statement by Mr. Fred W. 

| Blaisdell, executive secretary of the Bet- 

ter Government Association of Illinois. 

This nonpartisan civic organization has 

made a notable record in its fight for 

good government and any statement of 
its capable director, Mr. Blaisdell, is 
worthy of public attention. 
Tax EXEMPTION IS PROPOSED FOR CAMPAIGN 
GIFTS 





Fred W. Blaisdell, executive secretary of the 
| Better Government Association, suggested to 
Congress today that reasonable contributions 
| to political campaigns be exempted for in- 
come-tax purposes 
| Commenting on the report from Washing- 
ton that a plan is under consideration 
whereby expenses of major political parties 
would be paid out of the Federal Treasury, 
he said: 
“While it might provide adequate financing 
| in national elections, it could not be extended 
| to those local elections on which our City, 





county, and State governments depend. Nor 
could it cover the nomination of candidates 
in primary elections. Citizens would be 
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called? upon for policical contributions as in 
the past. 
BOTH PARTIES POOR 

“We respectfully suggest to the Congress 
that contributions for reasonable political 
purposes, within certain limits and under 
certain safeguards, be exempted for income- 
tax purposes. Such exemption would permit 
both parties and other legitimate political 
organizations to secure the necessary financ- 
ing to make them effective. 

“Both political parties are now suffering 
from financial shortages because of present 
income taxes and the probability of greatly 
increased rates.” 

MONEY IS NECESSARY 

Stressing the importance of maintaining 
the two-party system to avoid collectivism, 
he continued: 

“From the man who is trying to be nomi- 
nated to the village council to the man who 
is running for President of the United States, 
money is necessary for campaigning. It cer- 
tainly is not advisable to have the privilege 
of running for officg limited to men of wealth. 

“Why then should citizens who contribute 
the money that enables our party system to 
function be penalized by being required to 
pay income tax on their contributions? The 
income derived by the Treasury on such con- 
tributions will not be a major item. It may 
be considered negligible in these days of vast 
expenditures. 

“But, great or small, would it not be better 
to free the contributor from the burden of 
paying tax on his contributions, for he is the 
man who makes possible the continuaticn of 
our American way.” 


Private Publication of Information as to 
Foreign Policy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. BENNETT CHAMP CLARK 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 25 (legislative day of 
Thursday, June 18), 1942 


Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent that there 
be inserted in the Appendix of the 
Recorp an article by Mr. Arthur Krock, 
appearing in the New York Times of 
today, entitled “The Government Should 
Try an Autobiography.” ‘The article re- 
fers to the truly remarkable fact that 
Mr. Ernest K. Lindley and Mr. Forrest 
Davis have been given exclusive access to 
papers and information of the most con- 
fidential character referring to the for- 
eign policy of the United States, which 
have hitherto been withheld from the 
Senate Committee on Foreign Relations, 
the Foreign Affairs Committee of the 
House of Representatives, and from the 
Congress and the public at large, and 
have been permitted to publish them at 
personal profit despite the fact that they 
involve facts which should belong to all 
the people, and to documents which 
should have been issued as public docu- 
ments whenever their disclosure would 
not be adverse to the public interest. 

I also ask to include in the insertion 
another article on the same subject, by 
Mr. David Lawrence, appearing in the 
Washington Star of yesterday. 








There being no objection, the articles 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


THe GOVERNMENT SHOULD TRY AN 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


(By Arthur Krock) 


WASHINGTON, June 24.—For the second time 
this administration has entrusted an account 
of the inner operations of its foreign policy 
to writers in private life instead of assem- 
bling these matters in a white book. For 
the second time official information, withheld 
from Congress and the general press and pub- 
lic, has been authorized for publication at 
commercial profit to a few persons. An ad- 
ministration which is operating under the 
most democratic form of government in the 
world has once again told its story through 
unofficial spokesmen instead of telling the 
story itself 

No other government, free or totalitarian, 
has permitted files and diaries of this nature 
to be vended privately in the book and maga- 
zine markets. But then no other government 
has permitted its own officials to sell articles 
relating information acquired in the public 
service and withheld from Congress and the 
electors who pay the Officials’ salaries and 
make their places possible. The instances 
have been numerous; one of the latest was 
an account of his Russian experiences and 
impressions by the President's intimate agent, 
Mr. Hopkins. 

The current biography of the course of 
our foreign policy into war was written by 
two newspapermen, Ernest kh. Lindley and 
Forrest Davis, and only the President could 
have given them access to the sources plainly 
indicated. No lesser official would have ven- 
tured to do so. By this same high favor two 
other newspapermen, Joseph W. Alsop, Jr. 
(now on his way back from a Japanese prison 
at Horg Kong), and Robert Kintner (who 
has since entered the Army) were given mate- 
rial, also denied to Congress and the public, 
which they vended commercially through 
“The American White Paper,” a story of the 
secret diplomacy preceding and just follow- 
ing the Outbreak of the war in Europe. On 
that occasion the administration not only 
chose biographers instead of sponsoring its 
own account; it also allowed the authors to 
call their product a “white paper,” a title 
other governments have reserved to them- 
selves. 

NO CRITICISM OF AUTHORS 


Not the slightest criticism can be made 
against Messrs. Lindley and Davis, as it could 
not be against Messrs. Alsop and Kintner, 
for taking what the gods provided. Each 
pair had a wonderful and lucrative idea, if 
they could induce the President to order its 
realization. In each case he agreed, and 
what should have been released to the people 
under official imprimatur—the grave activ- 
ities and words of those chosen by the people 
to conduct their affairs—was countenanced 
as a prosperous private venture 

Like the first inside story, the second is 
fascinating and revealing because of the de- 
tails and the atmosphere. Like the first, the 
revelations of the second are not many, but 
they are most important and significant 
It is newly told how the British Prime Min- 
ister, when he met the President in August 
1941 off the Atlantic coast, urged him to hand 
an ultimatum to Japan against further ag- 


gressions, and how the President declined 






saying he thought he could “baby” the Japa- 
nese for 3 months more, time greatly needed 
for the rearmament programs. (The baby- 
ing actually lasted 4 months.) It told 
how Under Secretary Welles informed the 
Soviet Ambassador, Mr. Oumansky, in Jan- 
uary 1941 of reports (in which Mr. Welles ex- 
pressed full faith) that Hitler would attack 


Russia in June, and how the Ambassador 


questioned the representative of Russia’s then stitute 
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ally, the German Chargé d’Affaires in Washe- 
ington, about them 
Secretary Hull’s several warnings in No- 
vember 1941 to our whole Government, in- 
cluding the chiefs of the Army and the 
Navy, to look for simultaneous surprise at- 
tacks by Japan throughout the Pacific area, 
as related by the latest biographers of our 
foreign policy, will not be news to readers of 
the New York Times. They were the earliest 
to be informed of the warnings in a Wash- 
ington dispatch that appeared in the issue 
of December 16, 1941, after the dreadful con- 
sequences at Pearl Harbor of their disregard 
by the Army and Navy had begun to be 
realized. 
THE PRESIDENT WAS 
But Messrs. Lindley and Davis add an inti- 
mate chapter to the history of this period, 
almost an incredible one in view of the alarms 
Mr. Hull had been sounding for 10 days at 
the White House and throughout the ad- 
ministration. They report that on December 
7 the President, having finished lunching 
with Mr. Hopkins, was working on his stamp 
collection; and that when Secretary Knox 
got through to him with the news of the 
Japanese attack, his comment 
clamation of unbelief: “No!” Since the 
authors describe precisely how the President 
and Mr. Hopkins were dressed, and 
their conversation in direct discourse 
indication that even Mr. Roosevelt was 
prepared for materialization of Mr 
Warnings must be taken as authentic 


ASTONISHED 


was this ex- 





This should interest current and future 
historians, who must try to recon ‘laims 
for Mr. Roosevelt of faultless prevision and 
the best possible effort to be ready for events 
clearly foreseen with Pearl Harbor and nu- 


merous other evidences to the contrary 


[From the Washington Evening Star 
24, 1942] 


of June 


ARTICLE TELLS OF JAPANESE WAR DELAY— 
ROOSEVELT VETOED CHURCHILL PLAN FOR 
Avucust ULTIMATUM 

(By David Lawrence) 

Although Japan took the initiative in 
making war on the United States at Pearl 
Harbor, both Prime Minister Churchill and 
President Roosevelt discussed in August 1941 
the issuance of an ultimatum to Japan which 
both men realized might bring on war. Mr. 


Churchill wanted it but Mr. Rooseve 
tated and preferred “to baby along” the 
Japanese for 3 months 

This is the sensational disclosure made by 
Ernest Lindley and Forrest Davis in an article 
in the current issue of the Ladies Home Jour 


hesl- 


nal which is prefaced by the magazine’s ed- 
itors with the statement that thes two 
writers have been given access to something 
hitherto denied the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee and the Members of Congress 
generally, namely access to the “files in the 
White House, the State Department, d 
other Government agencies” concerning the 
events that led up to our ent! 
present World War 

The isolationists have all along « med 
that secret diplomacy and secret ve - 
tions were determining Ameri nmit- 
ments and would lead to American participa- 

nin the war. The strongly worded not 
which was sent by the United States Gov- 
ernment to Japan on November 26, 1941, and 
which has often been referred t ulti- 
matum because it served notice t t Jay 
must in effect withdraw from ( 
met by Japan on December 7, 1941 
attack at Pearl Harbor 

INDICATED WAR EXPECTEI 

The events that preceded and ¥ ndi- 
cated that America expected w t y 
Messrs. Lindley and Davis in what 1 t - 


the most striki piece of pre 
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history yet published. It reads in part as 
follows: - 

“The trans-Atlantic exchange of views (on 
December 7, 1941) reminded the President of 
a difference over far eastern policy that de- 
veloped between him and the Prime Minister 
when they met in a ‘Newfoundland bight’ for 
the Atlantic conference (August 1941). 
Churchill wished to meet the issue head-on. 
He asked the President—as the British, Aus- 
tralians, and Dutch repeatedly had besought 
this Government before—to join in an ulti- 
mative declaration to Japan. 

“For some time the other Pacific powers had 
soucht to establish a deadline in the Far East, 
serving notice on the Nipponese Empire that 
thus far, and no farther, might they go—a 
deadline political as well as geographical, 
setting bounds to pressure on other states 
as well as to the enlargement of Japanese 
forces in Indochina. While such a move 
entailed the risk of war, Churchill, mistrust- 
ing further proscrastination, believed it might 
bring the Japanese to book.” 

PRESIDENT “TEMPORIZED” 

“Unlike the Prime Minister, Mr. Roosevelt 
lacked the constitutional capacity to make a 
commitment involving the possibility of auto- 
matic hostilities. Only Congress can declare 
war. There were, moreover, other considera- 
tions. Mr. Roosevelt believed in August on 
ev.dence in the hands of the State Depart- 
ment, that war in the Pacific was a matter 
of weeks or months. Yet he knew the coun- 
try’s unreadiness. The President, therefore, 
temporized 

Wouldn’t we be 
he asked 

“Churchill a 
that such a 
without 


better off in 3 months?’ 


greed, still doubting, however, 
respite would be forthcoming 
concerted action now. 
Leave that to me,’ said the President. 
‘I think I can baby them along for 3 months.’ 
A hitherto unpublished aspect of the At- 
lantic conference, the incident should dispose 
of an implication sometimes heard: That the 
United States projected an unwilling Britain 
into the far eastern war 
“On December 7 Mr. Roosevelt reflected 
that he had babied the Japanese along for 


almost 4 months, not 3. He had naturally 
been aware that the Japanese concurrently 
were babying along the Western Powers. 
Their motives were, however, far from inno- 
cent. The Japanese, readying us for the kill, 
needed time to mature their treachery. In 
the light of their Atlantic conversations, 


neither R 
on December 7 
aback by 


sevelt nor Churchill was surprised 
although both were taken 
the foulness of the blow. On their 
timetables, war in that quarter was overdue.” 


7~ 
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Freedom of the Press 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. FRANCIS MALONEY 
OF CONNECTICUT 

IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
sday, June 
Thursday, June 18), 
Mr. MALONEY. 


unanimous cons¢é 


Yn tha 


Thu 25 (legislative day of 


1942 


Mr. President, I ask 
nt that there be printed 
Appendix of the RECORD a very 
able and interesting address delivered by 
Hon. William O. Douglas, Associate Jus- 
tice of the United States Supreme Court, 
before the Oregon Newspaper Publish- 
ers’ Association, at Gearhart, Oreg., on 
June 20, 1942. 


i 
hI 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


One of the basic constitutional guaranties 
of American liberty is the freedom of the 
press. It is part of the Bill of Rights. But, 
like all the rights won by a democratic people, 
it also entails a duty, for, as our Chief Justice 
recently stated, in a democracy “the only 
check upon our own exercise of power is our 
sense of self-restraint.” But restraint need 
not be a negative force. It can be positive 
as well, and it is about the constructive role 
of the press in this crisis that I, as a layman, 
want to venture a few remarks. 

What is the obligation of the press? How 
can the press, managed by patriotic and sin- 
cere men, best serve its country now? What 
is the place of the press in the war effort? 

The cruel price which democracies have 
paid so often for their self-deception in this 
war is familiar to us all under the slogan of 
“Too little or too late.” I am afraid that 
too many Americans are still deceiving them- 
selves about the job ahead. 

The illusion is too widespread that we can 
avo'd a long and bitter fight. Too many good 
Americans are under the impression that 
the enemy is about to collapse, if not simul- 
taneously across our two oceans, at least in 
Europe. Perhaps they will turn out to be 
right. Certainly I have no crystal which will 
reveal the future, and I heard of no one in 
auihority who would even dare to put a date 
on the collapse of our enemies. The error 
of putting an early date on that collapse is 
twofold: First, it creates a dangerous Magi- 
not-line psychology; second, it may prepare 
us for a 200-yard dash when a grueling mile 
race lies ahead. But 1 fear that too few 
Americans realize we must prepare—with 
American arms—to offset. still further in- 
creases in the strength of our enemy—in- 
creases won at the expense of our gallant, 
hard-pressed Allies 

Yes, the press clearly has a fight on its 
hands. It must make war on our illusions 
and on our wishful thinking. The front on 
which it must fight is as vital as that on 
which the Air Corps, or the steel industry, 
or our farmers are mobilized. We expect our 
manufacturers to tool up their plants with 
the most efficient equipment conceivable. 
We expect our soldiers and sailors, and our 
civilian army behind the lines, to be physi- 
cally fit. By the same token, our democracy 
cannot function effectively unles a free press 
helps the people to keep themselves mentally 
fit. Let us never forget that free, frank, and 
bold discussion is the very life of this kind 
of government. Upon that rock the Found- 
ing Fathers built this society 

We as a people know no substitute for a 
free press. Certainly Government cannot 
provide one. In the absence of a free and 
vigorous press advising the people in the 
execution of their sovereign power, we would 
face disintegration in time of peace and de- 
feat in time of war. For the people cannot 
keep themselves mentally fit and alert in this 
unfamiliar complicated, kaleidoscopically 
changing world without the aid and guidance 
of a free and masterfully competent press. 
And yet, the press is not free and effective 
simply by virtue of not being suppressed or 
bullied. It is free according to the spirit of 
our institutions only when it accepts the 
responsibility of its independence, and, of 
its own volition, helps the people advance 
toward the realization of their aspirations. 
In the crisis we face today, we need the 
press—as Jefferson and Franklin needed the 
press when this country first fought for its 
life to prepare the people for the gigantic 
struggle ahead. 

Hitler never had any doubt that we would 
arm and we would fight. But, with his cyni- 
cal contempt for the intelligence of the com- 
mon man and the integrity of democracy, he 
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has been gambling against the ability of our 
millions of average families to understand 
our emergency, to respond to it with a single- 
ness of purpose, and to cope with it realis- 
tically. When we have fought our way to 
victory, the Nazis will finally understand that 
the decisive secret weapon in our arsenal is 
the mind and spirit of the average American, 
who wants the truth and who always wants 
to know how he can do his job better. This 
is the reason why the average American is 
counting on the ability of the press to keep 
him on the right course during these dark 
days. 


That is the help which the people now,- 


more urgently than ever before, want from 


the press. The press is equipped to provide 
it. What the press emphatically is not 
equipped to provide is propaganda. The na- 


tive shrewdness of the American people will 
always see through it. The people fesent 
propagandists. And the fact is that propa- 
gandists cannot have faith in the people or 
respect for their intelligence. For the people 
do not want plain truth concealed in fancy 
clothes. They do not want deviousness and 
indirection. The people know that they are 
in this war, and that they must fight their 
way out of it. They don’t want to be cajoled 
o: high pressured into fighting for what 


they, as Americans, hold sacred. They do 
not want to have losses sugar-coated. All 


they want to know is what has to be done and 
how to do it in the best and the quickest 
way. The realistic newspaper-reading public 
is fast acquiring a vivid sense of what it 
takes to hold the enemy to a stalemate in a 
major battle, much less to win one. It knows 
that even a major battle, that one hard 
punch is far from being a knock-out blow. 
The public does not want mental coddling. 

The realities of American life in 1942 re- 
volve around the fact that we have an Army 
of 4,000,000 men. Probably it will soon be 
increased by as many as another 4,000,000 
men. No inside information or specialized 
knowledge is needed to understand what this 
means. No other fact means as much. There 
is not a home in America where this is not 
spontaneously understood. Our people know 
that this war is being fought for the next 
1,000 years of history. Our people know that 
it is being fought for the biggest stakes ever 
pledged by men—for the entire world and 
its wealth, as well as for the mind and soul 
of the individual. Our people know, finally, 
that every American—in and out of uni- 
form—is part of this war. Each is groping 
anxiously for the most effective way he can 
find of doing his duty and carrying his share 
of the load. 

Ever since this country has felt itself at 
war, a deeply intimate and fervent sense of 
obligation to our Allies has been growing. 
As the war has drawn closer to us, more and 
more Americans have come to realize how 
indebted we are to them; what their resist- 
ance has cost our common enemy; and how 
much time they have gained for us. But, 
with all due respect for the job our Allies 
have done, and are still doing, the country 
realizes that our mass Army and Navy must 
more and more take over the burden they 
have been carrying. The country knows that 
we are in a fight—a fight not only for our 
way of life, but for our very lives. 

You editors and publishers well know that 
if there ever is a Nazi and Jap triumph, 
those of you who escaped the firing squad 
(and from your record I dare say there would 
be few) would be surreptitiously publishing 
your pamphlets of freedom in the wilds of 
Oregon’s woods or in the fastness of its 
mountains. 

Everyone understands why we are building 
this Army and Navy. Our finest men are 
pouring into it t6 serve for the duration. 
And yet a highly patriotic and victory-minded 
fraction of our press has hardly yet faced the 
fact that we are in mortal danger. Our boys 
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in uniform believe it—that’s why they are 
there. Their families believe it—they know 
their boys must fight, and they are proud to 
have them go. And the majority of the press 
feels the same way. But some well-inten- 
tioned publications are in the main describ- 
ing an unreal war, in which it would appear 
that we have little left to do except prepare 
to receive the imminent surrender of the 
enemy. 

I am not speaking of publications which 
even before Pearl Harbor were for the in- 
tervention and the defeat of the Axis. What 
is the average reader to think when after days 
and days of overenthusiastic headlines, news 
of a distinctly anticlimatic nature hits him? 
He remembers the boys on Bataan. They are 
the real heroes—they were the pioneers of this 
war. But at the time a good portion of the 
press told us only of their heroism, and did 
not prepare the country for the grim defeat 
we faced. The British fighters who went 
through the hell of Dunkerque, and Crete, and 
Hong Kong, the Russians who manned the 
line of Kharkhov, the Chinese who have killed 
Japs with practically their bare hands these 
bloody 5 years, the starving Greeks, and the 
Serb guerillas—all bear witness that heroism 
is not enough. Our new army is dedicated to 
the proposition that heroes no longer need 
be and no longer will be martyrs. 

It is significant that Japan’s savage and 
brutal paganism places its top premium on 
death in war. War heroes are promised a 
more generous reward for dying than any 
Jap gets for living. But our boys, who are 
perfectly willing to die for their ideals, are 
fighting to win ard to live. They plan to 
come home and enjoy the peace they have 
won. That is why, although we will never 
forget our heroes, dead and living, we will! im- 
plement the spirit of our boys with the tools 
of victory. 

But the press will abdicate its most pa- 
triotic wartime function if it neglects to 
drive home to us the bitter facts of what 
our men have had to face, the facts of what 
our enemy has done that we have neglected 
to do. We are fighting this war to win. 
Nothing is more vital than our need to 
live our past mistakes in order to correct 
them. That is one reason why we need the 
press. That is why so much of our war 
effort hinges upon the independence and 
vitality of the press. The press must be 
America’s wartime university There- 
fore, the press must realize that the peo- 
ple look to it not for cheerleading, but for 
leadership. 

When we speak of a 4,000,000 man army, 
or an 8,000,000 man army, we assume that 
this is the size of the army and the measure 
of the effort we will need to win. Every 
man in the service knows that he must pre- 
pare for action on some front We can 
safely count only one thing: ‘ Not until 
most of these men are on these fronts 
will the decisive phase of this war have 
begun. However gigantic the battles already 
behind us may seem, they mark only the 
preliminary phase of this war. 

But over-optimism, though moved by pa- 
triotism, can readily burden our war effort 
with a disservice. It can mistakenly label 
this preliminary struggle to stem the tide 
of aggression as the final phase in which our 
own tide of liberty will be running irresistibly 
high. By encouraging impractical and prema- 
ture hopes, it can unconsciously and inadver- 
tently minimize the long months of struggle 
and sacrifice that probably lie ahead. 

The American ‘people are not like the be- 
fuddled subjects of Hitler who must be told 
anew each January that their opponents will 
collapse this year. On the contrary, the 
genius of the American people lies in their 
keen perception of the difference between 
wishful talk and fact, and in their refusal to 
be seduced by propaganda. The same quali- 
ties that make the American people immune 





to the blandishments of enemy propaganda 
also makes them scornful of the over-zealous 
among us whose wishful thinking would 
have the effect of distracting us from the 
war we are beginning to fight. If the war is 
already practically won, and the enemy about 
to collapse, readers of rosy-hued headlines 
may well ask, Why build this huge army, 
why convert our peacetime economy into an 
arsenal? The press renders a greater service 
to the country when it doggedly explains why 
all of us must sacrifice to build up such great 
momentum for the final fight which may 
still be months and months, or even years, in 
the future. 

A good part of this excess optimism is due 
to a very genuine and understandable desire. 
Certainly, it is more pleasant to print good 
news than bad. Indeed, what could be more 
pleasant than to believe that danger no 
longer threatens us? Some may justify this 
unrealistic excess of optimism on the grounds 
that more sOber talk would expose them to 
criticism. Indeed, our enemy would like to 
have the press default on its obligation to 
the people. A vicious undercurrent of rumor 
has been circulated to the effect that some 
mysterious power in Washington will clamp 
down on the press unless it transforms itself 
into a carbon copy edition of the enemy press. 
The press, of course, is too intelligent to be 
misled by such fantastic propaganda. The 
press understands the need for the censor- 
ship of military and naval facts; no one is 
more anxious than the press to keep valuable 
information from the enemy. But in the 
broad field left open to it by the military 
censorship, the press knows that it is abso- 
lutely free to perform its constitutional func- 
tion. It knows also that the Government 
will fight to the limit to defend its ability to 
carry out its national assignment. No 
amount of rumor will persuade the press to 
the contrary 

The press, when it speaks the truth (in- 
side, of course, the limits set by military ne- 
cessity) and advocates improvement in time 
of trouble, can only win more respect than it 
already commends as an institution. It is 
by specious and unverifiable overstatement 
that it endangers its position with the pub- 
lic. 

No more now than in peacetime is it the 
job of the press to accept statements uncr 
cally and without regard to what has gone be- 
fore or to what may be expected to follow. 
The press is as much an organ of leadership in 
its field as our Genera] Staff is on the front 
lines. 

Let the press, therefore, reassure itself. It 
will invite no criticism if it speaks realisti- 
cally of the strength and ruthlessness of cur 
enemy and the grim task we face. On the 
contrary, it will help instead of hinder our 
war eflort if it drives home to the country 
the hard facts of the struggle ahead of us. It 
is no secret to the American reading public 
that, once a sinister and degenerate force 
roots itself in countries so powerful as Ger- 
many and Japan, and creates such an organi- 
zation of force and military momentum as 
our enemy commands, victory becomes a long, 
painful, uphill fight. We have begun that 
fight. We will not stop until it is won, until 
the survival of our way of life is assured by 
the extinction of theirs. The American peo- 
ple know that a militarized monster, such as 
our enemy has bred, takes a long time to 
grow and a long time to kill. 

The wartime job of the press, therefore, as 
I see it, is not only to report victories but 
to analyze them with an eye to battles still 
in the future. It is also to report defeats and 
analyze them courageously and construc- 















tively. It is instructive to contrast the Brit- 
ish press and the German. The free British 
press has taken a leading and glorious role in 
converting a defeated and shocked nation 


( 
into a sturdy people, fighting its way out of 
the defensive. The fearless British press has 
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constantly and effectively worked for and 
won a more efficient war effort. It has paid 
dividends to its people. The supine German 
press, on the other hand, has been a rubber 
stamp for entrenched bureaucracy. When 
the Germany Army first swept all opposition 
from the field, Hitler’s mouthpiece screamed, 
“Victory, victory, the war is over.” Then, 
when Germany became overconfident, ignor- 
ing the new strength that was being mat- 
shaled against it, the prostitute Nazi press 
was unable to warn its people that reverses 
were ahead and new methods were necessary. 
Consequently, this past winter has been so 
costly to Germany that the Nazi press was 
Starkly revealed as a fawning apologist 
The bewildered German people began to, flack 
to the foreign radio. 

We are fighting a peoples’ war and there- 
fore we need a free, a vigilant, and a well- 
informed press to help lead us. Now that the 
Nation is mobilized, let us hope that the 
entire press will report the scber and grim 
facts of what we must fight and how we must 
fight. And until our martyrs are avenged, 
our Allies supported, and our Army returned 
to peaceful employment there is no room for 
hints that the fight is about over. Every 
man, woman, and child in America will know 
when the fighting is at last behind us 

If, meanwhile, editors and publishers will 
continue their constructive role of reporting 
and analyzing grim realities, of ha 
home hard facts, the people will cherish more 
dearly than ever before the great free press 
of America, which helped to lead the 
confidence through the sloughs of sacrifice 
and suffering to the hillteps of victory and 
freedom. 
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The Monster of Munich 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOSEPH F. GUFFEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 25 (legislative day of 
Thursday, June 18), 1942 


Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have published in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very able 
address delivered at Pittsburgh last Sun- 
day by Hon. Harold L. Ickes, Secretary 
of the Interior and Petroleum Coordi- 
nator. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

My countrymen, men are dying, ¢ 
I meet here this evening. They are dying in 
the south Pacific, in China, in Af 





are dying in Russia, in Poland, in Yugoslavia, 
and in Czechoslovakia, the homeland f so 
many of you. Yes; and they are dying in 
orpedoed ships within sight of our own sea- 
coast. 

Men are dying, so that man may live 

I ask of you, earnestly, that you keep that 
Single thought in mind as we consider to- 
gether, solemnly, our America: its present and 
its future, and the part which t f us must 


have in this present and that future 

Men are dying, so that n 
Live for what? In the answer to that ques- 
tion lies the splendor or 
ultimate victory 





ion we shall disc W 2 n 
the war, we shall also have n the peace 
Peace. Even the word itself ems strange 
and unreal amid the agt é which the 
world writhes today. But we know th soon 
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or late, it will be regained again. And we 
know that, in the regaining of it, you, my 
countrymen of Slavic descent. will serve with 
the same distinction which you have unfail- 
ingly achieved since ycur forefathers assisted 
at the birth of this Nation. Not only in the 
war for our independence but in every Amer- 
ican struggle since, men of Slavic descent 
have fought bravely and devotedly. None of 
us will forget, for example, that in the last 
World War no less than 200,000 Poles were in 
the American Expeditionary Force, and that 
they suffered 10 percent of the casualties, 
although they constituted only 4 percent of 
the population. 

In the present conflict, as in other wars 
fcr freedom, the Slavic people have given the 
world an inspiring example of patriotism, and 
a thrilling demonstration of courage. The 
world will forever remember the invincible 
spirit of the Russians, the valor of the Poles, 
the gallantry of the Yugoslavs the unyield- 
ing martyrdom of the Czechs. In this, their 
hour of agony, but also of glory, the Slavic 
peoples have shown us the way to honor and 
to the purification of the soul through sacri- 
fice. The freedom-loving peoples throughout 
the world will always be mindful of the debt 
that we owe them. You may well be as proud 
of your kinship and your heritage as we are of 
your brotherhood with us 

We should be mindful, too, that the cour- 
age of the Slavs is not confined to the battle- 
field. They have shown that they have an- 
other kind of courage, too—civic courage. A 
civic hero wins no medals. Frequently many 
refuse to recognize that he is a hero. His 
name is n emblazoned in headlines. But 
he fights for just as good a cause—the cause 
of decent living for his fellow men. 

One such man is in this audience this 
evening. I cal) him a civic hero because he 
has fought the good fight for labor with un- 
selfishness and tireless devotion. He did so 
Roosevelt administration 
wrote a guaranty of labor’s fundamental 
rights. And bear in mind that before the 
Wagner Act it took courage of a high order 
to organize labor in certain industries. The 
man to whom I refer had such courage. I 
am happy to greet him tonight as a pioneer 














in the upward struggle of iabor and as a 
statesman of democracy—your president, Leo 
Krzyck 

I spoke a moment ago of peace, but we 
know that now there is no peace. A blood- 
a hed t t of prey is loose upon the world, 
tor d slaying, obliterating From a 
hanger of wv uper, the monster of Munich 
has be n a nger of men He has sent 
forth his gun-toting slaves to murder and 
pil e, to loot and d r As the result 
of | r f rr you men and women 
of Slav I or extraction acquired a 
hearty petite for vengeance The lands of 
your s. | been inv d and 
tr: I { folk r bi li have be 
t re ith bestiality un- 
I in } H ver, while your 
t for ve is understandable in 
f s shared by 1 of us—we must 1 tr 
t nul the Nazi neste But what we 
can do, and w t ¥v should do, as an 
i ible ¢ nple t ny man in the futur 
‘ woul mulate the monster of Munich, is 
t to it that stern and exact justice 
€ upon every creature of Hitler’s who had 
t ure ny a that did not fall within 
the st ! legitimate limits of w 

I y ne example of Nazi 
sav € I of a Germar T 
Lt GG 4 r nkf rt A R 
f ued Ger- 
n liers } eG high command 
Rus 

Have 1 her | r rnerves. You I 
I 1 ar aul Wal I ( you 
s0ul every f uf compassion or }{ Kill 
the B s. Do not hesitate. If you have 





to do with an old man, a woman, a girl, or 
a young child, kill them without hesitating.” 

This frenzy of killing old men and women 
and children, this almost unbelievable barba- 
rism, is not explainable on the ground of war 
alone. It is deliberate policy, based upon 
Hitler’s avowed and repeated hatred of Slavs, 
whom he, a sick and half-demented maniac, 
considers inferiors. Neues Volk, an Official 
German publication, wrote that Slavs were 
virtually untouchable: “Every German man 
and every German woman has the duty to 
avoid association with other races, especially 
Slavs.” And another Hitlerian newspaper, 
Koelnische Zeitung, wrote: “It is beneath the 
dignity of a German girl to wash in the same 
bowl as that used by a Pole or to eat at the 
same table.” 

The Nazis have taught the world a lesson 
that should never be forgotten—the lesson 
that a vaunted and self-asserted racial su- 
periority can corrode the soul. This mon- 
strous example should serve to make more 
glowing to us the light by which we have 
walked, with increasing purpose, the light 
of the brotherhood of man. 

The monster of Munich and his armed 
gangsters have set out to destroy or to en- 
slave the whole Siavic race. Nazi atrocities 
in Poland, Yugoslavia, Czechoslovakia, and 
occupied Russia are appalling to contemplate. 
In Yugoslavia, according to the Yugoslav 
Government in London, the brutal Nazis have 
killed 465,000 persons—think of it, nearly half 
a million men, women, and children mur- 
dered in cold blood. The figures for Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Russia, not to speak of 
Greece, are even more terrifying in their 
mounting horror 

The most ghastly single incident, of course, 
is the wholesale murder that followed the 
death of the unspeakable Heydrich. If it be 
true that Czechoslovakian patriots were the 
ones who disinfected the foulness that was 
Heydrich, then they have earned the gratitude 
of decent men and women everywhere. But 
I wonder whether this was the case, or 
whether the killing was not done by direct 
order of the big butcher, himself. After all, 
it would not have been the first time that 
Hitler has had a trusted satellite put out of 
the way. Before this, proclaimed cherished 
friends have found in Hitler’s warm embrace 
a poisonous death Perhaps Heydrich was 
becoming too strong. Perhaps he knew too 
much. Or, perhaps the whole thing was en- 
gineered purely as a pretext for another 
orey 

But one thing we know. Whether Heydrich 
was done to death by Czech patriots or 
whether he died at the hands of Hitler’s 
minions—we can be sure that his soul speedily 
betook itself to hell to prepare for the com- 
ing of one more evil even than himself 

In any event, what the Nazi thugs did to 
the martyred Czech village of Lidice cannot 
and must not, either be forgotten or for- 
riven—ever. In Lidice all of the men above 
he age of 18 were slaughtered in cold blood; 
all of the women were sent to concentration 
camps or to houses of debasement. There 
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has never been anything like it in moder 
history. And this was done by the “master 
race,” in the name of a “higher kultur,” to 


avenge one maniac who had killed, in cold 
blood, thousands of innocent people! They 


of the “master race,” after ling the men 






of Lidice, obliterated the vil e itself. But 
Lidice will never die It will stand as a 
symbol of how bestial men at their worst 
can be: as an enduring monument to man’s 
resistance to* tyranny 


Hitler and his truckling terrorists have 
never sunk than when orders went 
to the people of Munich that none, under 
pain of death, might fail to pay “respect” to 
Heydrich’s corpse when it was returned to 
Germany. Unwittingly, Hitler spared suf- 
fering Czechoslovakia one final degradation. 
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Heydrich was not buried in the soil of that 
heroic land. 

Contrast Hitler with a distinguished 
Czechoslovakian statesman, Jan Masaryk, 
son of the founder of the Czechoslovakian 
state. On June 19 there appeared in the 
New York Times the following letter over 
his signature: 

“May I very briefly return once more to 
the unhappy village of Lidice. In a public 
statement I expressed my and my fovern« 
ment’s deep gratitude for the sympathy and 
understanding the lovely people of Lidice 
received from the American public. I am 
of the opinion that at this time it would 
be unfcir to forget the countless Lidices 
all over the world. In China, where hun- 
dreds of villages have been destroyed in 
the same beastly manner; in heroic Greece, 
allied Holland, brave Yugoslavia, in un- 
dauted Norway, suffering Poland, and else- 
where. 

“If Lidice has become a symbol which has 
aroused the public wrath of the people of 
the United States, knowing America as I do, 
I have no doubt whatever that all the other 
unknown heroes and martyrs are included.” 

Thus wrote a man of the Slavic race, a 
man of deep understanding and of wide 
human sympathies, a man who could not 
lose himself in his own deep grief for tragic 
Czechoslovakia, but who comprehended with- 
in his mourning all the peoples of all the 
nations that had also suffered unspeakable 
atrocities at the hands of the Axis Powers. 

Two or three days ago Nazi terrorists flag- 
rantly broke one of the oldest and most hon- 
ored laws of all—the right of sanctuary— 
when they murdered in a Prague church two 
men who had been condemned, without trial, 
for a part in the death of Heydrich. And 
only yesterday we read in our newspapers 
that, in addition to the hundreds already 
slain in the name of the debased and dis- 
honorable Heydrich, the Nazis had assassi- 
nated Gen. Alois Elias, former Premier of that 
unhappy land. What words are left to de- 
scribe this further base deed? 

Yet the Nazi terror is not breaking the 
spirit of the oppressed people of Czecho- 
slovakia or of any other land where men are 
fighting, and will continue to fight, at what- 
ever cost, that man shall not be debased 
even by terrifying and ruthless force. On 
the contrary, Hitler’s brutality is only hard- 
ening the determination of people everywhere 
to wipe him and his murderers from off the 
face of the earth. 

What true man would not prefer to be 
a dead Czech patriot rather than a live Hacha 
crawling at the feet of the conqueror? 
What true man would not rather fight with 
General Mihailovitch, or fly with the gallant 
Polish aviators in England, than play the 
shameful role of Emanuel Moravec, a Czech 
Quisling? 

There are those who are able to distinguish 
between the Nazi overlords and the German 
people. I doubt if anyone can draw a dis- 
tinction between the Nazi chiefs and their 
Nazi followers, however. Although not all 
Germans are Nazis; millions of Nazis are Ger- 
mans. It cannot be overlooked that the 
Heydrichs and the Himmlers have not killed 
their victims with their own hands. The 
martyrs of Czechoslovakia, Poland, France, 
all have fallen before firing squads of Nazi 
executioners. Nazis, thousands of them and 
not just Hitler alone, have been the torturers 
and executioners of Europe. Even in Ger- 
many itself, Hitler has decreed the extinction 
of Christianity and the cessation of its prac- 
tice. By forcing the Germans back to pagan- 
ism, perhaps Hitler believes that they will 
more willingly murder and destroy. It would 
be pretty difficult for even the cruelest Chris- 
tian, either to order, or to participate in mass 
assassination. Responsible Catholic bishops 
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have charged that Hitler has put to death in 
Germany itself the permanently crippled, 
the insane, and the incurably diseased. It is 
almost impossible to believe that men could 
either be persuaded or forced into destroying 
the helpless and the aged of their own land— 
perhaps even of their own household. 

Decency, Christianity, humanity—none of 
these has any place in the Nazi code. The 
Yazis live by hate alone. They have sown 
hate, they have cultivated hate, and, from 
now on, they and their fifth columnists are 
going to reap hate. What Genghis Khan 
could not achieve; what Attila failed to ac- 
complish; what neither Hannibal nor the 
great Roman Empire under the Caesars could 
do; what Napolecn could not gain; what the 
German Kaiser saw vanishing into thin mist 
a quarter of a century ago, will not be done 
in this day and age by any Adolf Schickl- 
gruber. The justice of God, though some- 
times slow, is as relentless as it is inevitable. 
It will inflict the grim punishment that fits 
the crime. Nor will there be either reprieve 
or commutation of sentence. 

Let me quote from an inspired speech that 
Vice President WaLLAce delivered last month 
before the Free World Association in New 
York City. He said: “No compromise with 
Satan is possible. We shall not rest until 
all the victims under the Nazi yoke are freed. 
We shall fight for a complete peace as well 
as a complete victory. 

“The peoples’ revolution is on the march 
and the devil and all his angels cannot pre- 
vail against it. They cannot prevail, for on 
the side of the people is the Lord.” 

Here are words that will ring in the hearts 
of men everywhere who love freedom and 
who will not be denied it. In this audience 
are peoples who originated in many lands. 
You and your fathers have not always had 
the common understanding of each other 
that your asscciation together here in this 
free land has made possible. Your differ- 
ences have been deliberately accentuated 
in order to keep you apart. Men who have 
wanted to rule you, or to exploit you for the 
benefit of a dynastic nobility, have encour- 
aged you to misunderstand and hate your 
brothers. You have been the unconscious 
tools of selfish and greedy rulers. 

One American of Slavic origin Said re- 
cently: “We have been so torn apart by 
Fascists and crooked kings and conniving 
feudal politicians that we Slavs, through the 
ages, without stopping to wonder why, have 
been brought up to hate and fight each 
other. We came to America still imbued 
with hatred for the other Slavic groups. 
Then one day my son comes from college 
on vacation; he brings a college chum for 


dinner. This chum belongs to another Slavic 
group. My son does not hate him. He likes 
him. It makes me wonder. Then I realize 


that for centuries we have purposely been 
kept strangers—the crime of it!” 

This dawning understanding, this awaken- 
ing to a sense of a common brotherhood, 
could take place today only in America, 
where, despite frequent lapses and, at times, 
dragging feet, democracy is a living ideal. 
God willing, there is even now, in the anguish 
of birth, a world in any part of which this 
same process will be of the normal way of 
life. 

Today, all of us, regardless of our origin, 
are facing common trials and tribulations. 
A common danger and a common cause draw 
us closer together. Today, men and women 
everywhere are looking steadily and fear- 
lessly into the hateful eyes of the beast of 
prey, and they have come to appreciate, as 
never before, those qualities of self-sacrifice 
and of genuine goodness which are as great 
under a black skin as under a yellow or a 
white. We are all brothers under the skin. 
We are also brothers in arms with a common 
desire to win a victory for freedom, regardless 








of whether we are Slavic or Chinese or Negro 
or Anglo-Saxon 

If the next century is to be “the peoples’ 
century” that Vice President HENRY WALLACE 
foretells, it will only be because the people 
themselves are determined to make it so. 
If this is “a peoples’ revolution” as HENRY 
WALLACE says, it is only because the people 
are not only on the march against the dic- 
tators, they are on the land and in the fac- 
tories that are making it possible for those 
who are both strong and brave to be on 
the march. 

A war of this size and extent and character 
would be unthinkable if it were not carried 
on and sustained by the will of those mil- 
lions of common men who make up the 
strength and compose the character of the 
United States, as well as of the other United 
Nations. And when I refer to the United 
Nations, I mean not only our country and our 
fighting Allies, but also those countries that 
now lie writhing under the heel of the Hun; 
I mean those brave invaded peoples who are 
waiting for the inevitable day when they will 
loose the heels of the Butcher of Berlin and 
his savages. 

Yes, the free peoples of the earth are on 
the march everywhere with determination in 
their hearts to blaze their way through to a 
complete and, let us hope, a more abiding 
victory than has even been achieved in the 
name of liberty. It is you here, with the 
untiring help of your fellows in the other 
United Nations, who will make victory pos- 
sible. On the farms of America are being 
raised the food and other supplies without 
which men can neither live nor fight. In 
the factories, are millions of workers forging 
the weapons with which to win. And among 
these workers, whose production will smash 
Hitler, there is a preponderance of Americans 
of Slavic extraction. 

Without this m'ghty industrial support, so 
heavily drawn from the Slavic peoples, we 
would not be able to send our troops to 
Great Britain, whence, we hope, they will 
in the near future leap at the very throat of 
Hitler. Without this industrial army we 
would not be able to defend Alaska and 
Hawaii, where our fighting men look ahead 
impatiently to the day when they will exact 
from the treacherous Japs the full payment 
for Pearl Harbor. Without this great array 
of labor we would not have been able to 
score in the Coral Sea and off Midway Island 
the greatest naval victories in our history 

You, Americans of Slavic descent, are show- 
ing a devotion to the land of your free choice 
that is beyond praise. You and all of the 
rest of us are working together, shoulder to 
shoulder, as an understanding and apprecia- 
tive brotherhood in a common cause. You 
are putting all of your strength, all of your 
ingenuity, and all of your skill into munitions 
and instruments of war with which to strike 
down those who would enslave us. 

There are a lot of us—Slavs and non- 
Slavs, Catholics and Protestants, Jews, and 
people of other faiths—enough to win this 
war, and, what is more important, to win and 
hold the victory after the war. We did not 
do that the last time, at Versailles. True, 
it was the voice of idealism, the voice of the 
American people speaking through their great 
President, Woodrow Wilson, that was the 
true clarion note that inspired the final vic- 
tory over the Hun. But, although Wilson 
had won the victory, he lost the peace. Today 
we are determined to win both the war and 
the peace. 

We made two great mistakes after the first 
World War. We permitted the resumption of 
traditional power politics by greedy and heed- 
less politicians, and we allowed the aggressor 
nation, Germany, deliberately, and in large 
part with our money, over many years, to pre- 
pare for an even more frightful war. The 
other nations of Europe must have known 
what Germany was doing. They should have 
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realized that a nation which was arming itself 
to the teeth was interested in something 
other than peace. They must have known 
how deeply the desire for vengeance had 
burned itself into the hearts of the Germans. 

But if Europe was not alert, neither were 
we. We were tired of good deeds. We had 
become cynical. Our indifference and cyn- 
icism and lack of understanding have made 
it necessary to pay a terrible price today to 
learn that peace does not come, like rain, 
without human effort, but must be striven 
for like any other good thing of life. 

After victory shall come this time we will 
see to it that the peace is enforced in order 
that the next century may, in very truth, be 
the people’s century. We will not make the 
Same mistake twice. 

Even before the monster of Munich started 
upon his career of international gangsterism, 
thoughtful men and women were beginning 
to explore the possibility of a union of the 
democratic nations of the earth. After the 
betrayal of Czechoslovakia, the treacherous 
attack on Poland, the immolation of Norway, 
the rape of the Low Countries, and the fall 
of France, as millions of people began to 
wonder how long brave England and China 
could hold out and how long it would take 
that sleeping giant, America, to get in, more 
and more they began to think of the peace 
that would follow the war. 

I believe that there is something prophetic 
for the future in the phrase “United 
tions.”” It is an inspired phrase. 
is the essence of a new and better day 

We are entering the century of th 
man. The free nations of the eartl l 
determine that it must be controlled by the 


Na- 
fithin it 








common man. I do not care whether tl 

head of the state be called a president, 
an emperor, a king, or a commissar. I have 
never myself yearned to be governed by a 
man who did not earn his own trousers, but 
who inherited them. The important thing 
will be whether the fate and governance of 


the free nations of the earth—and we intend 
to make them all free—shall be in the hands 
of the people themselves, regardless of the 
name by which they shall call their leader. 
And by free nations I mean those nations 
whose guiding principle is the Golden Rule— 
a rule that is sacred to Christians as well as 
; to Buddhists and Mohammedans and 
s—Do unto others as you would 
should do unto you. This must 
between 





that others 
be the rule of conduct, not only 
nations, but also as between men 


Unfortunately, even here in America 
protestations of equality and tolerant 
will have often outrun our accomp 
in those directions, especially in our dealings 
with groups that have a lored 
skin, who speak a different language, or who 
worship God in a different way. The time is 
coming when we will not have t 
we are equal under the law, because it will 
have become a gladly accepted fact. But 
is not here yet. In fact, it has been too lon: 
delayed. Butitis coming. Although we are 


our 
good 


lishments 


different cc 


to protest that 


WN ct 


still far short of perfectio1 America has 
accomplished mighty deeds in behalf of t! 

freedoms by which we propose that in the 
future all men shall live. All of us, whether 
we be native-born or naturalized Americans 


in the human 


or prospective Americans, glory 





history of this great country. We have 
appreciated the oppor’unities that we have 
found here, even if they have not always 


been as equal as we protested. 
4 

If common men are fighting this war to 

establish that liberty, without which a peo- 


ple’s century could never come into being, 
they must see to it, and they are going to 
see to it, that the guiding principles of our 
political, economic, and social life ill be 
those underlying the Sermon on the Mount 


and the Declaration of Independence. That 
above all else, is our war goal. T ! 
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Attorneys in Department of Commerce 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1942 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave given by the House, 
I place in the Recorp figures on legal 
residence and law schools which are sup- 
plementary to the tables I placed in the 
RecorpD during consideration of the items 
for the Board of Legal Examiners: 

UNITED STATES CIVIL 
SERVICE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C., June 23, 1942. 
Hon. Francis Cas! 
House of Representatives. 

DEAR Mr. CaAsE: Enclosed are some figures 
on legal residence and law schools of attor- 
neys employed by the Department of Com- 
merce and by the Civil Aeronautics Board. 
This is supplementary to information of the 
same kind which was previously forwarded to 
you 


J. Q. CANNON, 


P cipal Legal Examiner 
Dev Commerce—Attorneys by legal 
ce a i la schools 





Department of Commerce—Attorneys by legal 
residence and law schools—Continued 


LAW scHOooL—continued 





Civil 
Com- Aero- 
merce | nautics 


Board 





Michigan University_..........- sdk kmiiansiiotn 1 
UGIVOIIEGy GF IDGTIVEL.. ... nccansececlescceceess 1 
Stanford University_._.......- 1 
Columbus University 2 
University of Southern (¢ PK bi cuitceda 1 
SN a a 1 


Criticism of Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THEODORE FRANCIS GREEN 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 25 (legislative day of 
Thursday, June 18), 1942 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an abstract of an address 
delivered by Mr. Edward J. Flynn, chair- 
man of the Democratic National Com- 
mittee, at Boston, Mass., during the con- 
ference on Women and War, sponsored 
by the women’s division of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee on June 15, 
1942. 

There being no objection, the abstract 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

There is one subject that I would like to 
touch upon. It is one that affects the future 
of government in this country. When the 
fathers of this country established this Re- 
public in order to balance the different arms 
ment, they created three divisions— 
the executive, the judicial, and the legisla- 
tive. This was done in order to create a 
balance of power which would be helpful to 
the new Republic 
For practically 160 years this division has 
worked well and efficiently day there isa 
danger that, in my opinion, is a distinct 
menace to our form of government. In times 
of war it is very natural that the legislative 
branch of government surrender to the 

branch some of its power. Legis- 
lative action is very often cumbersome and 
delayed that 


of gover! 








in some instances action is 





should be taken immediately. As a result 
of this fact, in times of stress, the executive 
can move more efficiently, and move more 
quickly that it is a very normal action for 
the legislative branch of the Government to 
irrender some of its powers to the executive. 
I tunately at this time we have as an 
executive, Franklin Dela Roosevelt I be- 
lieve that the great majority of the country 
are perfectly satisfied tl surrender of 
powers t Congre to the President. They 
feel] that there will be no abuse of these 
powers on the part of t President, and 
he ] ‘ ] by enderi1 these 
I I ! \ ] eliciently 
r T S T t 
V I 1 be 
, mu ' 
I ] to survive I I 
for e € . 
it ¢ } so for t ] 
U1 I f 
ems, ina ugurated a pi hea Carn 
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belittle the Congress of the United States. 


This happened in France. The people lost 
respect for the legislative branch of the Gov- 
ernment by reason of the fact that the news- 
papers of France did what is being done in 
this country. They sowed the seeds of dis- 
cord in the minds of their people to such an 
extent that the legislative branch of Govern- 
ment in that country was not able to func- 
tion efficiently. 

Let us for just a moment analyze what 
Congress has done insofar as the progress of 
this war is concerned. In my opinion, its 
record is superb. Whenever it has been called 
upon to act in behalf of the best interests 
of this country, there has been great debate 
but the final results have been invariably 
for the best interests of this country. What 
do the critics condemn? Do they base their 
action on what Congress did in the broader 
sense, or do they attempt to belittle Congress 
by picking on one or two small things that in 
no way affect the security and future of our 
country? The two things that they bring out 
more forcefully in the way of criticism, I am 
not going to defend. There is much to be Said 
on both sides. These two matters concern 
themselves with pensions for Congressmen, 
and so-called distribution of the X cards for 
the rationing of gasoline. 

Some newspapers and the commentators, 
seizing upon these two minor items as they 
affect the welfare of our country, have held 
Congress up to ridicule to such an extent that 
respect for Congress is fast diminishing. 
These small things are brought forward and 
emphasized to such an extent that the big 
things that Congress has done are forgotten, 
and the small things are made to appear 
bigger than they actually are. 

I am not talking as a partisan in my de- 
fense of Congress; I am talking as an Ameri- 
can with a firm belief in the form of gov- 
ernment that we have evolved in this country. 
To maintain that theory, there must be the 
respect by the people for the three branches 
of our Government. Let us forget for one 
second these two items which they seek to 
make outstanding, and let us remember the 
great measures that Congress passed after 
debate and serious consideration which have 
done more to put our country on a sane 
basis insofar as the war effort is concerned 
than anything else could have done: 

The lend-lease bill, the draft laws, repeal 
of the neutrality the extension of the selec- 
tive service, the huge Army and naval ap- 
propriations, price control to forestall infla- 
tion; these are but a few of the measures 
that Congress has enacted. Perhaps we are 
not in the position that we would like to be 
today insofar as the war effort is concerned, 
but certainly if these things had not been 
done, it would be horrible to think of the 
condition that our armed forces would be 
in at this time 

How can we expect other nations to re- 
spect our Gevernment if our own people are 
continually criticizing, ridiculing, and be- 
littling one of the three branches of our sys- 
tem of government—particularly the branch 
most representative of the people? We must 
make up our minds that this must stop. We 
must make up our minds that the Ccngress 
taken as a whole is doing the best it can with 
the highest of patriotic motives Not all 
men in Congress are perfect by any means 
some of them should not be there. However, 
under our system, they were elected. and 
while they are in Office, the people should 
respect, if not the man, at least the office 


If present criticism continues, our whole 
tructure of government may fall. It is up 
to us to see to it that this cannot and will 
not happen We must see to it that the 





will of the people is correctly interpreted by 

Congress, but we must also see to it that 

popular respect for the Congress is maine 
sf 


tained. This can only be dor by judging 
the acts of Congress as a whole and not sin- 
gling out individual acts as a means of dis- 
crediting the body which is peculiarly our 
voice 1 vernment 
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APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


The Importance of Congress in Wartime 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JAMES H. HUGHES 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 25 (legislative cay of 
Thursday, June 18) , 1942 


Mr. HUGHES. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a radio ad- 
dress delivered by Dr. Frank Kingdon, of 
the Union for Democratic Action, on June 
20, 1942, on the subject, “The Importance 
of Congress in Wartime.” 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


We are at war, and when we say that in 
this crisis, it carries a wider and deeper 
meaning than it ever has in our history, for 
the President has truly said that we are now 
passing through the most Serious experience 
of our entire national life. In this war our 
personal liberties, our American concept of 
life, our basic faith, and our national inde- 
pendence are at stake. This is total war, 
in the sense that none of us are excluded 
from actual participation in it, and it is total 
war in the further sense that our total way of 
life is at stake. We shall emerge from it 
either as free men and women or as slaves 
Our enemies are ruthless and without illu- 
sion, and are bent on making all of us their 
serfs. Such a struggle as this, between a 
free world and a slave world, calls for a 
toughness of thought and action that will 
test every resource of our discrimination and 
every effort of our will in the months just 
ahead. 

Every genuine American has made up his 
mind that this war must be fought tirelessly 
and without any compromise until we have 
won a total victory over ail our enemies indi- 
vidually and collectively. This means that 
we must examine the record of every man 
aspiring to public office to make sure that 
he has both the intelligence and the mcral 
courage to wage this fight relentlessly to a 
successful conclusion. Those who seek to be 
our leaders in a cracial hour have no right 
to resent being subjected to the most rigor- 
ous kind of examination into their qualifica- 
tions to meet the searching demands of our 
national needs. We certainly cannot now 
put into places of responsibility any who 
have shown their inability to come to terms 
with the issues of our day, any who have 
shown sympathy with the ideas of our ene- 
mies, or any who have given evidence of 
being willing to appease them We can 
trust only those who have given clear evi- 
dence of their devotion to democracy on all 
fronts at home and abroad 

This is why it is important this year for all 
citizens of America to realize the 
Congress and the part it will play 














tiny of our Nation and in the fort 
sons who have been called into 
services. Because I believe so stro! 
importance of Congress in our whole na- 
tional organization, I call upon all my fellow- 
itizens to give extraordinary consideration 
o the men who will be elected Tl 
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nost solemnity pc I 
is marks his ballot, we shall be registering 
before God our decision on the kind of lead- 
ership which we ch e to have guide our 
country through the most perilous days it has 
ever known. This is an hour we can 
afford to take counsel of n 
our consciences 
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is a year when an election 
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During the next 414 months we shall nom- 
inate and elect the entire membership of our 
National House of Representatives and One- 
third of the membership of the United States 
Senate. The men we choose will be the ones 
who through the next 2 years will control our 
war effort and who, if the enemy collapses, 
will make the peace. In view of what this 
means, it is not too much to say that our 
duty at the ballot box is as vital to victory 
as the service of the men at the front. Elec- 
tion day is the day of the sovereign people 
when their will prevails 

I am making this as emphatic as I can 
because, traditionally, when no Presidential 
campaign stirs the people up, our congres- 
sional elections are marked by comparative 
| indifference and a small vote, and so only a 
small proportion of the voters carry the day. 
Unfortunately, we have always had a tend- 
ency to take Congress lightly. In fact, a large 
proportion of our citizens do not know in 
what congressional district they live or who 
their Congressman is. This year, however, we 
must wake up, give the best thought we can 
to both the men and the issues, and register 
our will to win the war by getting out and 
electing such men and women as will une- 
quivocally support every measure aimed at 
the defeat of tyranny and the triumph of lib- 
erty. We talk a lot about liberty, but this 
election is a test of our fitness to be free 
It is our chance to practice democracy by 
exercising to the full our responsibilities of 
citizenship 

To show you how important the election 
of Congress is in wartime let me tell you 
about some of the powers which Congress 
exercises. Most of us think that the Presi- 
dent makes all the decisions, and we are so 
sure of Mr. Roosevelt’s leadership that we 
are inclined to think that we can leave 
everything to him without any fear. But our 
Government is organized in such a way that 
he cannot act in important matters without 
the support and the votes of Congress. This 
check upon the power of the President is a 
wise provision written into our Constitution, 
| but it lays upon all of us an extra responsi- 
bility to see that Congress is just as alert 
| 





and ready to act as he is. Among the powers 
of Congress about which we should be think- 
ing just now are the following: 

First. Congress controls the size and type 
of our war effort because it passes all app 
priations. Every penny spent by the Army, 
the Navy, and all the other services for 
planes, ships, guns, ammunition, and all 
other equipment has to be voted by the Con- 
gress. The President recommends expendi- 
tures, but he cannot appropriate money 
Every request for funds has to go to the 
Congress and be approved by it Sir 
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i whole war effort depends upo1 
priations, it means that the measure of whi 
| we do will depend entirely upon the abil 
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Jlil 
of the Congressmen we elect to understand 
and get back of the President and the armed 
forces 

Second. Congress sets the condit 
listment and service for the men in the 
armed forces This means that Congress 
passes such laws as the Selective Service Act, 
which decides the age at which men shall be 

enrolled and the length of their term of 


ons of en- 








service. It settles what their pay shall be 
and what their dependen 1 receive Its 
decisions touch very ma the armed 
forces and every home from which ‘these 
men come 
Third. Congress determines the practi 
of industry and the standard f labor 
the home front. It passes the bills which 
govern the relations of employers.and em- 
} pl yees It fixes the legal T dards for 
| wages and hours. It decides rates of profits 
And, through its control of taxation, it de- 
| termines the whole financial background 
against which business and | r carry o1 
This means that Congress reaches into every 


} factory, every Office, every home, and every 
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pantry. The standard of living which we 
can maintain depends upon the ability of 
our Congressmen to reach right decisions 
about working conditions, regulation of 
prices, and the tax program 

Fourth. Congress controls the appoint- 
ments of all high officers of the armed forces 
and of the men charged with the adr 
tration of public affairs. When an off 
promoted to the rank of general or a i 
his nomination is sent to the Senate, which 
then can affirm or reject him. If he is re- 
jected, he cannot serve. The same prcoce- 
dure applies to men appointed to high ad- 








ministrative civilian jobs Thu it is our 
elected representatives who have the final 
say on what men shail run our Army, Navy, 
and air force, as well as our wartime agencies 


Fifth. Congress dominates all our agencies 
of investigation, such as the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, for it makes the appropria- 
tions to those agencies, and they cannot op- 
erate without money. This means that bot 
the kind of investigating they al ! 
extent to which they can operate depends 
upon the kind of Congress we have. Congress 
has even gone so far as t I 
viduals in certain agencies who sh 
allowed to recei-e salaries from 
tions. So we can hardly I 
importance of Congress in setting the p 
terns by which all Government agen 
If we want the right kinds of offices and 
administrative organizations doing the work 
of the Government, we must first have the 
right kind of Congress 

Sixth. Congress has the po. 
gate all public matte and < ial: d 
private businesses as they affect the pi 
interest. This it does through ct 
which it sets up from within its 
Such committees are exemplified by the Dies 

















committee in the House and the Truman 
committee in the Senate This power is tre- 
mendous and can be used to discredit indi- 
viduals and groups who do not happen to 
please the investigators. Ambitious men can 
use this device to magnify their own p ? 
and when this power is abused it create a 
psychology of uncertainty and fear which n 


divide our people and crij 
yn No one 
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the threat of investigation and abu if 
men inflated thelr d 
choose to misuse powe! Cc € y 
etting up their o ] eG pos t 
their pet ha the othe S 
power, in the ha f men v re ] 
derstand the national issue, can b t 
effective weapon for 1 I hin- 
da ances to ths war effort and for } re- 
sponsibility for f O} I re it 
belongs Once again the bene I f 
it to be derived from this authority depends 
upon the kind of men whom v\v f ) 
represent us in the National I 

Seventh. Con ) ur 
b d for the opinions of every man in 
If a Congressman is ar ppeaser, he ¢ 
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and the morale of our people in this whole 
experience n other words, the wrong men 
in Congress can hamstring our effort, intimi- 
daie our administrative officials, confuse the 
public mind, and agitate a false peace. On 
the other hand, adequate representatives can 
implement our desire for action, construc- 
tively aid and correct our administrators, 
kecp up a spirit of confidence among our 
pevple, and hasten the victory which will 
assure us the kind of peace that we want. 


Our votes—yours and mine—will decide 
whether we shall have a Congress that will 
ad he one or the other 

Obviously, to think about the election in 


these terms is to lift the whole discussion 
beyond party lines. The most important fact 
out any candidate is not whether he is a 
a Republican but whether he is 
deeper issues of this conflict 
Mere 


n 
a 


Democrat or 
awake to the 








and ready to follow through on them. 
par s are dwarfed into insignificance by 
t ravity of the choices which we, as a 
p le, are now called upon to make. There 
is one test, and one test only, by which a 
ca late must be judged. Does his record 
show tl he has consistently understood 
tl implications of the battle for freedom 
both at home and abroad, and does it indi- 
tl he has the character to work until 
total victory for the democratic cause? Any 
man or woman who cannot meet this test is 
not od enough to lead us 
Th me f petty and personal politics is 
gor Time-serving politicians cannot sup- 
} f smanship this national crisis de- 
I Both our danger and our opportu- 
I demand the highest level of political in- 
te re nd a yn of which we are Ca- 
pabl rhe most important civilian job from 
I | November to elect a Congress to 
he v nd to make such a peace as will 
r e a world of liberty 
I begin that job is now. The 
nilace t t is in our own hearts. The 
ponsibility is upon each one of us. 





Excerpts From Broadcast by Fulton Lewis, 
Jr., on Synthetic Rubber 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


G. BILBO 


IPPI 


HON. THEODOR 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 25 (legislative day of 
Thursday, June 18), 1942 


Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, for some 
Fulton Lewis, Jr., has been 
r the Mutual Broadcasting 
the very interesting subject of 
rubber I ask unanimous con- 

t excerpts from three broadcasts 
printed in the 
ndix of the Recorp. An estimate 
h I have from the Public Printer in- 
t t cost of printing the ex- 

ll be $157.50 


time recent 





him on the subject be 


I being no objection, the excerpts 
ol ed to be printed in the Rrecorp, 

I I 19, 1942, BRoapcasTt 
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To begin with, I have no ax to grind on any 
side of this picture, as you will know. My 
only interest lies in the fact that we have a 
serious rubber shortage; Government Officials 
are telling us that when present tires wear 
out there won't be any more; they say there’s 
no solution in sight for at least 4 years; 
they're talking about Nation-wide rationing 
of gasoline to save the rubber that’s now 
available. 

I don’t want you to think that I'm chal- 
lenging any of that, and, above all, don’t get 
the idea that I’m purporting to’ offer any 
plan whereby we'll have all the rubber we 
need, because I’m not. The Government 
figures on exactly how much rubber it will 
need for war purposes are strictly confiden- 
tial; they probably will be boosted as time 
goes on, so that whatever synthetic-rubber 
production we provide for now may be en- 
tirely consumed by the war program when 
it actually begins to materialize. 

Whatever may be left over for civilian use 
certainly is vitally needed, because regardless 
of dream ideas about workers bicycling to 
their jobs the surest way to paralyze Ameri- 
can war production is to fail to keep the Na- 
tion on wheels. If all this rubber is needed 
by the war effort, it’s even more serious. It 
means we actually will be short in providing 
the materials for war, let alone what happens 
here at home. 

In either event I am sure you will agree 
with one thing—that we need every possible 
pound of synthetic rubber we can get as 
quickly as we can get it; and if there’s any 
available source of it, the responsible Gov- 
ernment agencies here certainly should move 
heaven and earth to utilize every one of those 
sources 

And the whole gist of this story of mine is 
whether or not that is being done. 

Now, by way of a little groundwork, you 
know that there’s a Government agency 
c qd the Rubber Reserves Corporation, 
which is in charge of the whole rubber pic- 
ture. It’s the job of that Rubber Reserves 
Corporation to get just as much rubber as it 
possibly can. It’s not the responsibility of 
businessmen to come flocking to Washington, 
begging for permission to produce rubber, 
and having to fight and scramble and beg 
The officials of the Rubber Re- 
serves Corporation are being paid by the Gov- 
ernment to search out every possible source 
of rubber—and they insist, day after day, 
that that is their purpose 

So far as the present situation is concerned, 
they have made provisions for the produc- 
tion of about 800,000 tons of synthetic rub- 
ber per year. Nobody seems to know whether 
that will be enough for the war effort or not. 
Everybody does seem to agree that it will not 
be enough to provide any appreciable num- 
ber of civilian tires, in addition to the war 
effort 

Now, there’s a great deal of mystery about 
synthetic-rubber production—there’s been a 
great deal of talk about secrets and compli- 
cated processes—as a matter of fact, that’s 
99 percent buncombe, as I found in the 
course of my own investigations. 
he actual production of synthetic rubber 
= as simple as boiling potatoes on the back 
of the stove. It has two ingredients, which 





ana argue 








you mix together in an iron kettle or a wash- 
tub, or anything else, under a little pressure 
with a little heat—and you know you have 
synthetic rubber. It’s literally as simple as 
that 


One of those ingredients is a straw-colored 
liquid called styrene, which comes from either 
petroleum or coal, and can forget about 
that now; because there’s no problem there— 
ints that will produce the greatest abun- 
of styrene already are constructed or 
under construction 





The other ingredient—and this is the one 
you should know about and remember be- 
cause this is the key to the whole thing—is 
a gas called butadiene—and it’s the produc- 
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tion of butadiene to be used in that final 
simple process Of making the synthetic 
rubber that constitutes the whole problem. 

There are two sources of butadiene. One 
is petroleum gases, and the process in that 
case is highly involved; it has some four or 
five steps, in which the natural petroleum 
gases are made into something else, and 
that’s made into something else again, and so 
on, until you finally get the butadiene. The 
other source is alcohol—ordinary 190-proof 
industrial alcohol, about which you've heard 
so much—and there are several processes in 
that case, one of which has two steps, the 
other of which is a direct process. The alco- 
hol is made into butadiene in one sitigle 
step. 

It’s conceded on all sides that the petro- 
leum process requires about four times as 
much in the way of machinery and equip- 
ment as the alcoho] processes—that means 
four times as much steel and copper and 
critical materials of all kinds—and it’s also 
accepted fact that the plants that make buta- 
diene from petroleum will take about 18 
months to build and get into operation, be- 
cause they are more complicated. The oth- 
ers—that make the butadiene cut of alco- 
hol—can be in operation in 6 months and 
possibly 5 or even 4. 

The immediate reply to that is that the 
eventual rubber, produced from petroleum, 
will be cheaper than the rubber produced 
from alcohol. And that seems to be true, 
on a paper basis. The rubber from alcohol 
will cost about 20 cents a pound, which is 
just what natural rubber has cost from the 
past several years (as long as we're able to 
get it). The rubber from petroleum may be 
produced as low as 18 cents a pound and, 
incidentally, they're the same _ identical 
product. 

However, and this is very important, that 
whole question of cost is purely academic and 
it doesn’t mean a thing, certainly not for the 
present, because in the case of petroleum the 
Government has to pay cash for the petroleum 
and in the case of alcohol the cost is depend- 
ent on the cost of the grain that makes the 
alcohol and the Government already has that 
grain, hundreds of millions of bushels of it, 
much of which is going to be a total loss, 
we don’t know how to get rid of it, and a large 
part of our surplus grain this year is going 
to rot or have to be burned or something to 
make way for the new all-time record crop 
that’s coming in 

And now, for the story itself. 

Several weeks ago I hegan getting rumors 
that reputable concerns, who wanted to go 
into this synthetic-rubber program, were 
being brushed aside by the Rubber Reserve 
Company. They were being told that the 
Government wasn’t interested. 

Then one day a man by the name of 
George Johnson, who's an engineer, and he’s 
in charge of the whole public-power project 
in Nebraska—the so-called little Tennessee 
Valley Authority out there—came to see me 
and said he’d been trying to get the Gov- 
ernment to let him build a synthetic-rubber 
project in Nebraska, using some of the sur- 
plus wheat—already owned by the Govern- 
ment—to make alcohol, which he then 
would turn into butadiene, out of which he 
would make the rubber. 

Most of these synthetic-rubber plants have 
been financed by the Government, you know; 
we have about $650,000,000 in them * * * 
and the original allotment of plants to turn 
out that 800,000 tons of rubber a year was 
turned over entirely to the petroleum in- 
dustry. This Mr. Johnson was asking for no 
Government financing; he had his own pri- 
vate capital * * * all he wanted was 
permission to build the plants and the 


necessary priorities to get whatever materials 
he needed 

I went to some of the Government agencies 
involved in this rubber pie and asked what 
and they said 


the trouble was * * * 
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they couldn’t afford to let him have those 
critical materials. They were needed by the 
war effort. They said it would take tre- 
mendous quantities—steel boilers, to generate 
power and heat; grinding mills, to grind the 
grain; huge steel vats, to ferment it after it 
is ground; and big pumps, to move these 
liquids from one process to another. 

Mr. Johnson came back with the explana- 
tion that he had 90 percent of all that al- 
ready. All through Nebraska, power plants 
changed several years ago from low-pressure 
to high-pressure boilers * * and they 
left the old ones in to be ready in case of 
emergency * * * those reserve boilers 
actually are used an average of less than 1 
hour a year. Mr. Johnson said he already 
had options to build his plants next to those 
power stations, or to take buildings already 
built and vacant, and use those reserve boil- 
ers where they are. * * the power 
plants can have the steam for any emer- 
gencies. He had found enough pumps in 
Denver, Colo. * * * shaft pumps from 
shut-down mines. He had enough grinding 
mills from flour mills shut-down all over the 
Plains States. And as for the vats, in which 
to ferment the grain, he would make them 
out of concrete. That’s where the 10 per- 
cent of materials that he did need came into 
the picture. He needed 150 tons of common 
steel reinforcing bars for concrete * * * 
and if he could get that, he could begin 
turning out synthetic rubber at the rate of 
17,000 tons a year within 5 months. 

He said that the vice president of the Rub- 
ber Reserve Company, a Mr. Stanley Cross- 
land, told him that he first would have to get 
approval of his alcohol project from the War 
Production Board. Mr. Crossland told me 
the same thing day before yesterday. When 
Mr. Johnson went to the War Production 
Board to get the alcohol part of the program 
approved, so that he could then go back to 
the Rubber Reserve Company and get the 
rubber part approved, he saw Mr. Frasier 
Moffat, head of the Alcohol Divisior He and 
a witness who was present say that Mr. Mof- 
fat told them he wouldn't approve the alco- 
hol project if Mr. Johnson had 98 percent 
of the materials 

That, in contrast to the fact that in the case 
of the companies that wanted to use the 
petroleum process, which requires four times 
as much strategic material, the com 
were granted prioriti for all the material 
they needed, and re than that, the Gov- 
ernment financed 

I might mention 
percent of the materi 
will produce 17,000 tons of rubber a year 
which, after all, is not too much—Mr. John- 
son says he has options on boilers and addi- 
tional equipment, all through Kansas, Iowa, 
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aside from having 90 


Is to build a plant that 





and Missouri, 50 percent of the material 
needed for plants with a capacity of 200,000 
tons a year 
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ment to produce it from petroleum gases 
requires about four times as much critical 
materials, and about 18 months, against 5 
to 6 months to get into actual production. 

With present wheat and corn prices, the 
rubber made from petroleum would cost as 
little as 171%, cents a pound, egainst 20 
cents a pound, for the rubber produced from 
graiu; but I pointed out to you that those 
figures are purely academic because we 
have to pay real money for the petroleum, 
while the Government already owns hun- 
dreds of millions of bushels of wheat and 
corn. 

I told you that the Rubber Reserves Cor- 
poration of the Government, the job of which 
is to dig up every possible pound of rubber, 
has advanced some $650,000,000 to build syn- 
thetic-rubber plants, with a capacity of 800,- 
000,000 tons a year—and all of those original 
authcrizations were for the petroleum proc- 
ess, which takes four times as much strategic 
material and three times as long to get into 
operation 

I then told you about an engineer by the 
name of George Johnson—he’s the head of 
the so-called little Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity power project in Nebraska—who has been 
trying to get permission to build a synthetic- 
rubber project in Nebraska. He has rounded 
up enough pumps—that’s a major item in any 
of these plants—from deserted mines in Colo- 
rado; enough grain-grinding machinery from 
shut-down flour mills in the Wheat Belt; 
enough steam capacity from the reserve 
boilers of the power plants in Nebraska and 
adjoining States, boilers that were used an 
average of 1 hour in all of last year. He has 
options on vacant buildings or land adjoin- 
ng those power plants. He has 90 percent 
enough material to set up a rubber plant to 
turn out 17,000 tons a year, and 50 percent 
enough material for 200,000 tons a year. All 
he needs for the 17,000-ton plant is 150 tons 
of steel reinforcing bars for concrete 
for his fermentation vats, as substitutes for 
steel vats. While the other projects that 
have been authprized have been financed by 
the Government, Mr. Johnson has his own 
private financing; he wants no loan or grant 
from the Government—yjust 150 t 
which is about 1 percent of the amount of 
steel that goes to the bottom of the Atlantic 
every time a cargo vessel is sunk—but neither 
the Rubber Reserves Corporation nor the 
War Production Board will permit him to go 


ahead 
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that’s 


ns of steel, 








Now, by way of one additional bit of back- 
ground, you ought to understand that one of 
the oldest and bitterest feuds l rican 
industrial history has been the fe ' n 
the oil industry and alcohol. It’s aq 
understandable—they’re competitors in the 


world of fuels and in the wor nics 
and that feud lies behind this whole contro- 
versy. The policy f 
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the butadiene into rubber 
place 

As I began to get into this investigation, I 
was told that Mr. Johnson had never made 
an application to build a mr 
Strictly speaking, I find that’s 
Rubber 















go to the Reserve but 
he was told that inasmuch t step 
was making alcohol, he’d have t ro to the 
War Production Board and permission to 
build his alcohol plant. The official in charge 
of the alcohol sction of the War Production 
Board was Mr ar fficial of 
the United St Al 101 Cor- 
poration of B: make hol 
itself from bl: ! ses, and M 
Moffat said that regardless of how much 
equipment had been lined uy could not 
get the permit 

Of course, as you can see ) : 
whole process is the making of th hol 
and the butadiene at the same pl 


In the course of my own inve itions, t 
find out why all this was, Mr. Stanley Cross- 


land, who seems to be the chief figure 


Rubber Reserve mpany, said that Mr 
Johnson had no plan, he had no blueprints 
that were satisfactory, that the p 


proposed to use wa 
After some diggi 


process Mr. Johnson was proposi: to use 
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seen tl 


at process actually turning out rub- 





ber Mr. Crossland replied, “Yes; out of a 

foot laboratory tube.” He said that put- 
ting the ystem into large production is 
vastly different 

I don’t pretend to be any chemical engi- 
net but, for that matter, neither is Mr. 
Crossland H ex-bank examiner who 
h pent his w life in finance, and has 
been in the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration nce 1933, from which he was trans- 
fe 1 te he Rubber Reserve Company 

I have, however, been through more than 

undred of the largest industrial plants 

i America, of every kind and description, 
i ve last year and a half—something Mr 
lar has not done And I have no 
I ta n saying this, that the Publicker 
I simple that any conceivable 
problem they could run into in transferring 
t production is not one-fiftieth of the 
pr dividual machine tool makers 
t in e normal ccurse of work on every 
p y nou 

What's more important, I find that the 


Publicker Corporation has been trying for 
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Excerpt FroM JUNE 23, 1942, BROADCAST 


Now, in my last two broadcasts, I’ve tried 
to present to you some facts about the na- 
tional rubber shortage, and what's being done 
to combat it—and whether the Government 
is taking adequate steps to build up syn- 
thetic-rubber production, to take the place of 
natural rubber, which we are not getting from 
the Far East, and which we are not going to 
get until we are able to win back the Far East 
from Japan. 

I told you about the proposal, by a group 
in Nebraska, who have tried in vain to get 
approval of a project to produce up to 200,000 
tons of rubber, a year, from alcohol, made 
from the surplus wheat and corn. That 
group has 50 percent of the critical materials 
that would be required to build those plants 
but they can’t get consideration here in 
Washington by the Rubber Reserves Corpora- 
tion, or by the War Production Board 

I told you also about the Publicker Cor- 
poration in Philadelphia, which actually is 
making synthetic rubber at the present time, 
by that process, and which wants to build 
with its own money a plant to produce 60,000 
tons a year—but the Rubber Reserves Cor- 
poration says you must have fancy blueprints 
and fancy plans, and you must be able to 
show a pilot plant in operation to prove that 
it will work. The Publicker Corporation has 
been trying since early March to get priorities 
for the materials to build that sample plant— 
on March 21—with the synthetic-rubber situ- 
ation as urgent as it is—they were given an 
A-1-B priority, which is the equivalent of say- 
ing deliver when the war is over. On June 12 
they finally got that changed to an A-1-A, 
which is all very fine on paper, but there are 
so many A-1-A priority orders ahead of them 
everywhere, that the waiting list is about 34% 
miles long. It’s so long that it will be Sep- 
tember or October, or later, before this so- 
called pilot plant is ready to operate—and 
then the Rubber Reserves Corporation and 
the War Production Board reach the point of 
considering engineering plans and specifica- 
tions 

In the meantime, “he process of making 
synthetic rubber from petroleum, instead of 
from grain alcohol, has been given the go- 
ahead signal, all the way along the line, in 
pite of the fact, as I told you before, that 
it takes four time much critical materials 
such as steel and copper, and so forth, to 
build those petroleum rubber plants. and 
18 months instead of 5 months to build into 
production 

The Nebraska group, and the Publicker 





Corporation, are not asking any loans or 
Government financing—they’re willing to put 
up their own money. T Government has 
had to lend $650,000,000 to finance those 


petroleum-rubber factories 

Now, just to clean the picture up, there's 
one more angle that I want to give you very 
briecfiy 


In addition to the process of making syn- 


thetic rubber out of petroleum, and the 
process of making it out of grain-made al- 
cohol, there’s still 
is the one that is momentarily the pet of the 
Rubber Reserves Corporation and the War 
I 


another process—and this 


And t happens. tl ne does use alcohol 
developed by the Union Carbide & 

Car mn Ct of which you doubtiess have 
heard * * * and, like the Publicker proc- 
f hat’s in operation in Philadelphia—it 


transforms alcoho] to butadiene—that bu- 
‘ being the bottleneck ingredient of 
synthetic rubber 


On very careful it ie investigation, I find 
that the Union Carbide & Carbon Co. made 
a deep dark secret of this pr until very 
recently * * * about 6 weeks ago—about 

middle of May the War Production Board 
and the Rubber Reserves Corporation sud- 
denly discovered tl it W practical and 
workable, and they ordered construction of a 
I t Charles 1, W.V produce 110,000 


ns a year. That in addition to the 
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800,000,000 tons a year that’s to be produced 
by the petroleum industry, but which will 
take 18 months to get into operation 

This secret process of the Union Carbide & 
Carbon Co. has two steps in making the alco- 
hol into butadiene, while the process that the 
Publicker Corporation has in Philadelphia, 
and can’t get the Government interested in, 
has only oNe step. The actual Government 
records show that it requires only about half 
as much critical materials to build the plant 
as the petroleum process requires, but still it 
requires twice as much as the Publicker 
process, and it would take several months 
longer to build. 

And perhaps you’re wondering why, if there 
is a struggle on between the oil industry and 
the alcohol industry to get complete control 
of this synthetic rubber program for after the 
war—perhaps you're wondering why the Union 
Carbide & Carbon Co. should be allowed to go 
ahead with this alcohol production. 

Well, you might be interested to know that 
while Union Carbide & Carbon does produce 
alcohol, it produces that alcchol from oil— 
to cite the exact words of the president of 
the company, Union Carbide & Carbon Co. 
lives on the crumbs from the table of the 
rich man, oil—it uses petroleum byproducts, 
and to all intents and purposes it is part of 
the oil industry 

To make the record absolutely complete— 
I don’t want to hold anything back from 
you—they will make part of the alcohol, to be 
used by this new plant, from wheat and 
corn; that’s because there are not sufficient 
oil byproducts available to make the full 
amount from that source. But still, it is part 
of the oil crowd, and the petroleum side of 
the controversy still holds an overwhelming 
monopoly, on the synthetic-rubber produc- 
tion program 

Now, by way of summarizing, let me say 
most emphatically that I’m not proposing, 
for one single moment, that construction 
of the 800,000 tons of capacity of the plants 
that will use the petroleum process should 
be stopped or held up for a moment. We 
need all of that 800,000 tons a year. It cer- 
tainly would be a calamity and the most 
ridiculous folly to hold up construction on 
the Union Carbide & Carbon plants at 
Charleston, W Va. We need that 110.000 
tons a year, too 

The sole point that I have been trying to 
make in presenting these facts to you, is 
that it also seems the very epitome of folly 
not to be getting this additional synthetic 
rubber production from the Publicker Co. in 
Philadelphia and from the project in Ne- 
braska, too. And it’s open to very serious 
question as to why the Government Officials 
in charge are not doing so 

As one who went into this thing with con- 
siderable hesitation, and without any precon- 
ceived favor one way or the other, it has been 
very noticeable. throuch a reporter's eyes, that 
there’s a definite prejudice in attitude on the 
part of the officials in control of this program. 

After all it’s their job, their duty to the 
Nation, to find and utilize every possible 
source of rubber 

They have a tendency to resolve all doubts 
in every argument in favor of the oil people— 
they resolve the same identical set of doubts 
against the people on the other side. They 
like one group, and whatever that group says 
it can do, they accept those claims as Biblical 
truth. They very obviously do not like the 
other group—as a matter of personalities— 
and everything must be proven and reproven 
several times, and even then there’s no 
coope ration 
Mr. Stanley Crossland, who is the chief 
gure in the Rubber Reserves Corporation, 
was very respectful and admiring and en- 
thusiastic about the Union Carbide and Car- 
bon Co, project—he said there is a great oper- 





ation—if you want to see a real plant, you 
ought to go out there. I have no doubt that’s 
true—we'll all agree to that—but in the next 


breath, he was brushing aside the Publicker 
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Corporation in Philadelphia—he and others 
give you the idea that it’s a little irrespon- 
sible concern, that’s just making a lot of 
noise—and I assure you it’s nothing of 
the sort—on the contrary, it’s the largest 
single manufacturer of alcohol in the world— 
as I told you last night, it’s producing more 
than one-fourth of all the alcohol made in 
the United States today, and it’s about 7 times 
as large as its nearest competitor. 

There’*may be a very human answer to that 
attitude—among the men who control the 
synthetic-rubber policy of the Government 
there is no one from the Pubilcker 
Corporation. There is, however, in a key 
position, a former official of the Union Carbide 
& Carbon Co.—also in key positions are 
numerous other people who for years have 
had very close business connections with the 
oil industry. It’s quite human that those 
gentlemen should have a particular sympathy 
and respect for the technical ability and the 
competence of management of the cliques 
of industry with which they've had personal 
contact. 

But while it’s quite human, it’s also quite 
wrong, as I think you'll agree—we'’re in a 
war, and we need rubber, and the old jeal- 
ousies and friendships of pre-war busi- 
ness days ought not to be allowed to enter 
into the picture. 

If you have any doubt that we need addi- 
tional rubber beyond this present program, 
and need it at once, here are some figures 
that the War Department released today: 

They said the needs of the war program, up 
to the end of next year, will be 866,000 tons. 
The reserve supply of the natural rubber on 
hand, plus the best we can possibly hope for 
in the present synthetic-rubber program, will 
be a little better than a million tons, and that 
includes what we hope to get from South 
America. That leaves less than 150,000 tons 
of rubber for all civilian use from now to the 
end of next year—that’s not sven enough to 
keep busses and trucks going in necessary 
travel, let alone provide any for automobiles 
f workers in war-production plants, 





Return to Republican First Principles 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. CHARLES L. McNARY 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 25 (legislative day of 
Thursday, June 18), 1942 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Rercorp a very able 
address delivered by the Senator from 
Wisconsin [Mr. WILEY] at Hayward, Wis., 
before the Tenth Congressional District 
convention of the Republican Party on 
June 21, 1942. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Fellow Americans, in the past month it 
has been my privilege to travel through Wis- 
consin on Official business During that 
month, I have stopped at a number of farm 
where Wisconsin farmers were toiling to 
build the American life line In a world 
where other lands face the grim specter of 
starvation, our farmers have wrested food 
from the soil to supply America’s primary 
need. In a world where power-drunk dic- 
tators seek the destruction and enslave- 
ment of men, the farmer continues to do his 
part in carrying out the great plan of the 








Creator in unlocking the treasuries of the 
earth. 

During the past month I have visited 
mighty factories and shipyards in Wiscon- 
sin. I have seen free-born Americans work- 
ing side by side to create a mighty arsenal 
to insure that freedom shall not perish from 
the earth. 

During the past month, I have stopped at 
many Wisconsin homes and I have been 
honored to meet the mothers and the fath- 
ers of men who are serving in our armed 
forces. 

Every branch of the service, the Army, the 
Air Forces, the Navy, the marines, the Coast 
Guard, the Federal Bureau of Investigation, 
every branch has its contingent of Wiscon- 
sin men and they are making an outstand- 
ing record. Our planes, our ships, our tanks, 
our shells, our submarines—all have parts 
made by Wisconsin laborers in Wisconsin 
factories. Soldiers in camps all over the 
world have food that comes from Wisconsin 
farms. 

There are those in Wisconsin who, from the 
highest motives hoped to avert or postpone 
war, but let it be said that when war was 
forced on us, they answered the high call 
as freemen for the preservation of freedom, 
Their’s has not been a lip service; it has been 
a living service, graphically demonstrated on 
the war front, on the home front, on the 
farms, in the shipyards, and in the factories, 
and that unmatched record of service is 
overwhelming evidence of the patriotism and 
the sincerity of the men and women of the 
Middle West. 

Every member of the Republican Party is 
dedicated to the job before us—to preserving 
our liberties—to strengthening our republican 
form of government—and to winning a right- 
eous victory and a just peace. 

To this end, the Republican Party has 
wholeheartedly dedicated its collective efforts 
to the successful prosecution of the war 
Now, just how do our Republican principles 
fit into the pattern of the war effort. The 
answer is that Republican principles fit per- 
fectly into the war effort because they are 
first of all—American principles—principles 
which have been a bulwark for America in 
every great enterprise it has ever under- 
taken. 

Let us look at the record. In the past 
decade we were told that our industrial ma- 
chine was overbuilt. Today we are pouring 
millions into industrial expansion. Now the 
Republican Party has always believed that 
there were new horizons and room for expan- 
sion in our industrial plants, and we are 
gratified to see this idea accepted today. It is 
no reversal of. policy for Republicans to sub- 
scribe to the doctrine of expanding our in- 
dustrial machine and our production 

In the past decade we have been told that 
the way to prosperity and security was to 
borrow, spend, and consume at a prodigious 
rate. Today we are told that the way to se- 
curity and a preservation of a free people is 
to save, work, conserve, and pay our obliga- 
tions 

Well, that’s good, sound republican doc- 
trine. We have beieved i t doctrine ever 
since the Republican Party wv in this 
State, and we are happy to see that doctrin« 
reinstated today 

In the past decade, we have seen Govern- 
ment use every conceivable methcd to pro- 
mote inflation, but today we are told that 
we must take steps to avert the financial 
chaos and the widespread bankruptcy of an 
unbridled inflation 








Now that is also good, sound republican 
doctrine. The Republican Party has always 
believed in averting inflatior nd in the past 


decade the minority has been a voice crying 
in the wilderness in this connection. It is 
good to see our judgment confirmed today in 
this period of crisis 

In the past decade, we have sometimes been 
told that there was too much food; that we 
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must throttle production on the farms; that 
we must stifle the initiative of the farmer; 
that we must have fewer pigs and less sugar- 
beet acreage. Today we are told that we need 
more food and today we see a rationing of 
our meager supplies of sugar. 

The Republicans have never accepted the 
doctrine of playing God to the farmer by 
sharply restricting his production. We have 
always subscribed to the doctrine of a greater 
market for a greater production. That, again, 
is sound Republican doctrine and, as always, 
the minority party will do everything it can 
to advance that objective. 

In the past decade we were told that men 
who managed our great industries—the men 
who made us a great industrial empire, the 
men who paid our labor pay rolls—we were 
told that these men were economic royalists; 
men who must be: watched carefully and 
hamstrung by Government regulations. 

Today we are told that these men are pro- 
ducing the weapons which will whip the 
Axis. Today we are told that without these 
men we could not achieve victory. Today 
we are told that without these men and their 
industries America could not survive. Today 
we are told that these men, instead of being 
discarded, must be utilized to the fullest in 
the war effort. In fact, we are even told that 
they must be used in Government itself, in- 
stead of some of the starry-eyed economic 
planners who never built a machine or ran 
a lathe or sweated to meet a pay roll. 

Now, oddly enough, that also is good, sound 
Republican doctrine. The Republican Party 
has never believed that business or industrial 
leaders whose diligence, thrift, and industry 
have brought them success and aided in 
building a Nation should be pilloried. We 
have always had the odd idea that these men 
had a distinct place in building a mighty 
America and should be utilized in the con- 
tinued growth of our land. We have always 
believed that they made a distinct contribu- 
tion to our destiny, and we have always be- 
lieved that they should be part of the pat- 
tern of that destiny. And so we are greatly 
interested and actively concerned with ad- 
vancing this doctrine also 

Here in Wisconsin, in the past decade, we 
have often been told that it was impossible 
to put the State in a healthy financial con- 
dition. I don’t know what kind of e 
that was. I can recall, though, tha 
University Stock Pavilion in 1938 a syn- 
thetic swastika was raised and it may be 
that this kind of economics went with that 
type of swastika 

Today in Wisconsin we are suspicious 
any kind of swastika, and we are also sus- 
picious of that kind of fin 

Throughout the war eff I 
constantly of the necessity for first thing 
first Republicans thr hout 
have followed that injunction They hav 
put first things first Victory is first 
else is subordinate—but after victory 
Nation will need builders—t il - 
sts—more than ever 

Criticism from the Republican Part 


limited to constructive t- 





nomics 





at the 














ical period, it, likewise following the d 
trine of first things first ar t my hope 
that the State administration will be ey 
uated by the electorate in te ‘ fir 
things first 
The solvency of this might mmonwe 
and the effectiveness of its participation 
the war effort are themselves evidence of 
ess of this State : 
The record speaks for itself. It needs no 
praise of mine and no analysis from anyone 
Republicans in Wisconsi1 
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the State administration on the record. It is 
not a record of demagogic appeals or smooth 
professional political expediency, but it is a 
record eloquent in accomplishment—in deeds. 

The Republican Party is the majority party 
fn the State of Wisconsin. The Republican 
Party in Washington is in the minority, but 
it represents twenty-two millions of free-born 
Americans and their families, whose every 
thought, whose every deed is directed to- 
ward victory for the war effort and the pres- 
ervation of America. 

You may not suspect it from newspaper 
accounts, but the national minority party 
was active in building up our defenses long 
betore Pearl Harbor. Some members of the 
minority party were actively clamoring for an 
accumulation of stock piles for strategic ma- 
terials as early as 1939 

fembers of the minority party supported 
certain credit-aid proposals for Britain-—pro- 
posals which were opposed by the administra- 
tion in favor of the lease-lend program 

fembers of the Republican Party favored 
a selective-service system but asked that on 
its inception it be conducted on a voluntary 
basis. Some of us also favored the Swiss 
system 

Members of the minority party spoke in 
Congress in favor of proposals to shift Amer- 
ican merchantmen to certain routes which 
wculd have released British ships long before 
Pearl Harbor. Members of the minority party 
also favored proposals to transfer certain 





American mercl r outr.ght for the 
duration of the war to Britain so that they 
could have been manned by British sailors 


under te British flag long before Pearl 
Harbor 

Members of the minority party (myself in- 
cluded) supported defense appropriations 
totaling almost a billion dollars in 1939, 
and in 1940, long before Pearl Harbor, most 
Republicans supported defense appropriations 
totaling almost eight and one-half billion 
dollars, and it figure includes every mili- 
tary and naval appropriation which was pre- 
sented to the Senate. In 1941 members of 
the minority party supported defense appro- 
priations totaling approximately $33,000,- 
000,000 

Incidentally, it might be interesting to re- 
call that some members of the minority party 
(myself included) in June of 1941 publicly 
spoke of the necessity for fortifying such far- 
jung outposts as the Cape Verde Islands and 
the Azores and spoke about the necessity for 
providing “an outer rampart of defense” at a 
time when they were attacked and vilified for 
their recommendation. 

But gain, tl is no time for chest 
thumping by members of any party nor is 
this a time for vilification or attack by mem- 
bers cf any party 

This is no time even for us to 











debate 








whether or not we would have been in a 
stronger position if our national debt had 
not been increased in peacetime by ill-timed 
reforms. This is 1 time for us to spe ate 
on what would have happened if Congress 
had gone ! f June 5, 1940, when the 
Chief Executive th go home 
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unwarranted Federal grants of power. For 
example, there are very slight limitations 
on the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
today, but those limitations were placed there 
partly at the insistence of the minority 
party. They will serve in some measure 
to protect American free enterprise in the 
post-war period from an unwarranted Gov- 
ernment competition. 

My friends, I believe, with all the fervor 
of my convictions, that we are at the thresh- 
old of a new era. The Republican Party 
has never subscribed to a doctrine of de- 
featism in the past; it will not subscribe to 
a doctrine of defeatism now. 

In this State where the Republican Party 
was born, we are reminded that this Na- 
tion was conceived in liberty and dedicated 
to preserve that form of government which 
we know as a republic. 

Once again a testing time is here. The 
great war is upon us, testing whether this 
Nation “so conceived and so dedicated” will 
continue to be a lighthouse of freedom 
among the nations 

We recognize, of course, that for the 
period of the war it may be necessary to 
temporarily suspend certain established poli- 
cies. It is necessary because of war. Na- 
tional security demands it As long as we 
keep the flame alive—the flame embcdied 
in the Constitution and the Bill of Rights, 
I feel no apprehension about this temporary 
concentration of power in the Government 
at Washington But that flame can only 
be kept alive by a great national minority 
party, calling attention to any menace to 
liberty and freedom when the people them- 
selves might forget that “eternal vigilance is 
the price of liberty.” 

Our big job then is to see that the war is 
won and our form of government preserved, 
and the great American freedoms and our 
way of living handed down to posterity 
unimpaired. 

We all agree that it is imperative for us 
to have unity of mind and soul and purpose 
which will result in America being strong 
and fit and efficient, economically, indus- 
trially, morally, spiritually—in fact, on all 
fronts. Having these convictions, it is im- 
perative that we stand on guard to protect 
our American liberties and freedoms which 
might be jeopardized by the enemy without 
and by loose thinking and by insidious ideas 
within 

It is imperative that those of us in the 
national minority party get together—get 
rid of our petty differences, forsake intra- 
party strife, forget the mistakes (except to 
profit by them), and close our ranks under 
a leadership which will make the party 
strong and accomplish its mission. 

The Republican Party must write the hymn 
of hope for the future. We cannot be the 
party of defeatism. We stand as a bulwark 
against any totalitarian one-party system. 
We stand as a bulwark against any vested 
interest. Regardless of whether or not the 
majority party or any third party movement 
Stand as “special pleaders” for any particu- 


lar interest; the Republican Party—as al- 
ways—must subordinate any group interest 


to the public interest—must stand as the 
party of the general public 

The Republican Party sta for the aboli- 
tion of reckless and wasteful spending of the 
people’s money and resources. The Repub- 
lican Party stands for the destruction of any 


l 
urce which would our republican 
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form of g rnment, unduly harass the rights 
of our citizen and create cla hatred 
among us. The Republican Party stands for 
begetting courage, confidence, and national 
unity, for in that direction there is reinvig- 
ore 1 for he Natio1 The Republican 
P y stands for getting rid of the racketeer 
n all classe the un-Amel! in govern- 
me the fifth columnist and saboteur in 
society, and the tr rs in our rank 


The Republican Party stands for a peace- 
ime demobilization of bureaucratic controls, 
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a more equitable tax system, an overhauling 
of the whole pension system, and creating 
anew in all Americans an incentive for the 
man who creates, builds, and employs. Thus 
we would strengthen the foundation and the 
structure of our own beloved America. 

We know that wars are not won merely by 
appropriations, and we know that it is the 
function of the minority to see to it as far 
as possible that those appropriations are used 
effectively and economically. We know that 
the President, under the charter of the re- 
public, is Commander in Chief of al] the 
armed forces, and we are back of him in every 
constructive effort he makes to win the war. 
Nevertheless, we recognize, we Republicans, 
that constructive criticism (and I mean con- 
structive criticism) plays an important part 
in this very critical period. We do not crave 
the part of a back-seat driver or swivel-chair 
admiral or general. Recently, however, we 
have seen the result of constructive criticism. 

We have seen congressional pension bills 
repealed; we have seen ex-dancers eliminated; 
we have seen war profits curtailed; we have 
seen the Executive respond to a demand tc 
give power to Nelson as the head of the War 
Production Board—all the result of con- 
structive criticism 

The founding fathers in their far-sighted 
wisdom saw the need for a system of checks 
and balances so that no man could become 
too strong and no national party could be- 
come too powerful. They foresaw the need 
for a healthy minority group curbing the 
growth of one set of ideas which represented 
only the one party—the majority party. 

They foresaw that any one philosophy of 
Federal Government administered largely un- 
der the direction of one party needed to be 
tempered by the constructive criticism and 
the vigilance of a minority party. They fore- 
saw that legislation dictated by the beliefs 
of the majority must be forged in the fires of 
minority discussions sc that possible flaws 
might be exposed and mistakes avoided.. 

They knew that when a healthy minority 
in the Nation becomes sickly, free government 
sometimes hangs in the balance. They knew 
that when a majority party in the Nation 
becomes all powerful and a minority party 
becomes hopelessly weak, then the majority 
party can rule the people with a despotic iron 
hand. More than ever we need now an in- 
creased minority which will meet the ideas of 
the majority considerately, yet challengingly. 

I believe in a minority party which is not 
blindly partisan, a party which will support 
all good legislation regardless of where it 
originates. I believe, however, that on the 
minority party rests the serious obligation of 
scrutinizing all legislation carefully and con- 
scientiously 

I believe it is the obligation of the minority 
party when it cannot agree with administra- 
tion measures (as was the case in the Supreme 
Court packing attempt) to raise its voice 
lustily in an effort to win converts to a just 
cause, to fight a fierce battle for what it 
believes to be right, to bring its issues to the 
great balance of public opinion so that the 
American people may be informed and add 
their voices to the discussion. Yes; the mi- 
nority party is tremendously important in our 
system of government, and it is especially 
important now 

We must ever bear in mind that in other 
lands the ideals of democracies and the hopes 
of republics died when minority parties 
were crushed and government was taken 
over by one-party rule and one-man leader- 
ship. You and I, fellow Republicans, are 
pledged to see to it, that this shall never 
happen in America, and I make this state- 
ment as a pri ple which would apply to 
any party at time. It is our function 
to keep perpetually crusading for those 
things we believe to be right, and perpet- 





ually fighting those things we believe to be 
wrong 

In the name of the war effort, we have 
been against the action of the majority 
party who would under the guise of war 



























































fervor unduly interfere with the rights of 
the States. Thus we have been against the 
Government destroying the immunity from 
Government taxation of State and municipal 
bonds. Thus we have opposed any unwar- 
ranted federalization of State unemployment 
compensation systems. 

It is my hope that through the sacrifices 
of the war period we, as a nation, will return 
to first principles. It is my hope that we 
wil! reinstate “the patch’ the idea of saving, 
as a badge of honor, that we will eliminate 


the fool’s paradise of waste, that we will 
get rid of “fat cats” and “sacred cows” in 
Government. 


Today we must strip the decks for victory. 
We must eliminate frills in government and 
in our daily lives. I don’t mean that we 
will go back to wooden shces or coil oil 
lamps, but I do mean that we will scrap the 
shoddy doctrine of dependence. We will re- 
instate the virtues of the fathers—thrift, in- 
dustry, honesty,-and faith. 

This war will not be won by the Govern- 
ment—it will be won by the people. The 
peace which follows will not be won by the 
Government—it, too, will be won by the 
people. 

We need a revitalization of our traditional 
American political philosophy. Daniel Web- 
ster said: “God grants liberty only to those 
who love it and will always guard and de- 
fend it.” 

The love of liberty is not a hothouse flower 
blossoming under the warming suns of gov- 
ernment bureaucracy and high-pressure pub- 
licity. The love of liberty is born in the 
menacing shadows of oppression and con- 
quest. The love of liberty is born in sacrifice. 
Out of the sacrifices of this present period 
it is my hope that there will be reborn in 
America such a flaming love of liberty that 
its torch will never be extinguished. 

In recent years we have seen a dangerous 
erosion of our liberties because we let some- 
one else care for our government. Today we 
are engaged in a great war because we wish 
to protect those liberties 

This is no period for lip service. We are the 
people. We must win the war, and we must 
win the peace. We must be a united people. 
We cannot pit class against class. We must 
retain our freedoms inviolate. We must re- 
tain in the postwar period and throughout 
all of the stresses of the war the great Bill 
of Rights for which we fight today. 

The stakes are the highest in war history, 
and when we emerge from the crucible we 
want to retain our national character. That 
will mean that we will have to throw out the 
charlatans and the mountebanks whenever 
they occur in public life. That means that 
we will have to go back to first principles 
That means that practical idealists instead 
of impractical visionaries will have to repre- 
sent America and be constantly on guard. 
Undoubtedly, some association of nations will 
have to come into being, and I believe it can 
be formed without selling America short. 

In the post-war period such an association 
will have to think about maintaining the 
control of pivotal points on the sea lanes and 
vital points on the air lanes of the world. 

We know the importance now of being self- 
sufficient. The war has taught us that lesson 
And in the post-war period America must 
realistically approach this problem and not 
let the weak thinking of any group cause her 
to sell her birthright for a mess of interna- 
tional pottage. This realism will not inter- 
fere with America doing her part as the real 
master Nation in alleviating the suffering and 
aiding in the solution of the world’s prob- 
lems. The world needs an example nation— 
a lighthouse of constructive democracy—for 
the other nations to follow. And the greatest 
function that America can perform in world 
history is to show the way to other nations— 
to demonstrate how a great people can grow 
and develop and live in peace. 








In the interest of mankind, “guardian- 
ships of nations” may have to be instituted. 
We set the example for such guardianships 
in our treatment of the Philippines, and 
Puerto Rico and for a time in Cuba. We went 
into far countries not to ravage them but to 
build and improve them, to make life there 
finer and more secure. 

What we are fighting for is not simply to 
protect life and property, but the American 
way in which all men are possessed of certain 
inalienable rights—life, liberty, and the pur- 
suit of happiness—a way of life where gov- 
ernment derives its just powers from the con- 
sent of the governed, where freedom of reli- 


gion, speech, press, assembly, and petition 
exists as a matter of right—a way of life 
where government is the servant and the 


people are the masters—a life where 
in spite of all the crack-pot politicians, who 
have created division and class hatred in the 
past, we will have the highest standard of liv- 
ing that the world has every known—a way of 
life where thrift and industry and integrity 
find the road to success. Yet, let us admit it, 
we are fighting so that America in the 
post-war period be a mighty instrument for 
world civilization, justice, and peace 

Iam speaking to men who do thi 
ers, if you please, men to whom 
to for guidance and direction. Do not for one 
moment minimize your job—your opportunity 
to do a big job in building America strong. 

In the trying days up ahead yours will 
be the privilege of applying the antidote of 
reason and calmness and judgment to the 
unpoised minds, the folks who will be filled 
with discouragement and fear Yours will be 
the job of aiding the Government in making 
the efforts of the fifth columnists and the 
defeatist ineffective. This is all part of the 
great productive scheme in which Gédvernment 
is now engaged. We are not only going to 
produce tanks, antiaircraft guns, airplanes, 
and ships in vast quantities, but we are going 


way of 
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Will 
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to build the morale of this Nation strong, so 
strong that nothing can cause it to break. 
Our first great objective is absolute na- 


tional unity on the single objective of win- 
ning the war. Whatever the cost—and it is 





going to be tremendous—we must willingly 
pay the bill, because if we should lose we 
would not only lose our worldly goods but 


our freedom. 


Republicans everywhere can subscribe to 





the doctrine adopted by the Republican Na- 
tional Committee in Chicago on April 20, 
1942. You will remember that the high 


points of those resolutions were: 

1. The prosecution of an offensive war to 
victory 

2. A peace 
promise. 

3. A recognition of the fact that coopera- 
tion among the United Nations will be neges- 


with victory and without com- 


sary in the post-war period to preserve our 
liberties. 
4. A recognition of the necessity for the 


preservation of the two-party system to guar- 


antee the continuance of our 








can constitutional form of g 
our system of private enterpri 
vidual initiative 

5. The Republic in Part ll be ns ic- 
tive and energetic force in the conduct of 
the war effort 

6. The Republican Party w ( ind the 
selection of men and womel! fitted to 
do the job and will require the drastic re- 
duction of all nonessential war expenditure 

7. The Republican Party will seek a work- 
able solution for our social and economi 
problems 

8. The Republican Party will vig us 
oppose any efforts to use the war emergency 
as an excuse for the extension of unsound 
economic panaceas, 

9. The Republican Party will demand the 
reduction of useless propaganda agencie 
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10. The Republican Party will oppose 
excessive profits from the war effort and 
continue to call for an equitable distribution 
of the burdens of war 









11. The Republican Party will d 
coordination of diplomatic, naval, and li- 
tary and air strategy 

12. The Republican Party will continue to 
demand an even greater unification of our 


+¥ 


war command and production eff 
Today we see the shadow of things to come 
and we know that the Republican Party must 























do everything it can to prevent a post-war 
paralysis Free enterprise in the United 
States faces a Gethsemane. Free enterprise 
today is living in a kind of no ma land 
a twilight zone 

Policies which are adopted ft y will de- 
termine to a large degree the form wl } our 
free enterprise will take when it emerges 
from this twilight zone 

If we manage our affairs sensib there 
need be ho post-war collaps There need 
be no fatal dislocation after we have won 
the war—and we will win the vw 

We face new Spartan standaid living 
We face the necessity of makin 1 out of 
little. We will not be able to 1 according 
to the standards of abund W vill lose 
some of our economic fat, and ¥ will lose 
some of our intellectual fat In ng it, 
we may recover the leanness nd tl l d- 
nes: which characterized cur forebe 

In a very real and vital sense this period 
may be the rebirth of a nat 

Back in the 1930’s capitalism stumbled very 
badly and as a result our people grant eco- 
nomic controls to the Government in ex- 
change for promises of greater security 

In those days our economic witch doctors 
tinkered and doctored with the free enter- 
prise system and when the war began we 
still had ten million unemployed We still 
had a staggering deficit. We still had a tre- 
mendous national debt. Wh war be- 
gan, the paradox of want in the mic of 
plenty had not been solved 

After any war a certain vit l p be- 
gins. It begins when men al! uid off in 
defense factories. It begins when our pur- 
chasing power is reduced, and quently, 
factories close—-and then there re un- 
employment and more relief burt nd 





then there less taxable income to support 




















these burdens. That is the d of 
the post-war pericd 

The problem of the post-war pericd is @ 
problem of employment. Can jobs be found 
in peacetime industry for all of our pecp‘’e? 
We cannot throw all of our prct ur 
liberties in the Governm 

Free enterprise must show initiative da 
foresight, cooperation, i I nsibility, 
self-discipline, and long-range planning on 
a large scale. This is a time to draw the 
blueprint designed to meet the } 

It must be met not 

with Government, | 

-arm coope I c > 

\ stree al vel nN bu = 

ust d part 

e p -war p d the - 
dous unexplored hori f - 
tion, the industrializatic ] I ; 
use of syn tics, 1 ex es 
for low-grade ores, new |} t nd the 
creation of 10,000,000 new } 

Today we must accumu rese! of 
pure ng power! TI of 
consumer goods developir at e present 
time. We must now divs f I y 
used to buy g a . 
serve a back ¢ I pul I I I da 
consumer demand t me t needs of 
starved post-war marke 

Today we must recogniz a 
d yrerous new era—and we mu w build 
our barricades against pa W ’ 
construct a dynamic, } sitive I of self- 
discipline, 
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world of ex 
ourselves with an 
ar 
sible over! 


er 


When Hitler is defeated, we 
nomic dislocations. We will find 
economy dependent on 
roduction. It will not be pos- 
ht to shut off the flow of Gov- 
nd leave our economy to the 
ting sands of day-to-day expediency 

It will be well then for us to remember 


will face a 
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mame! } 
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that political and economic freedom always 
go ha hand. In modern times the best- 
know 4 f € nomy the Third Reich 
has ru § ughtered the freedom of the 
indivi lin the interests of planning. Eco- 
nomic planning usually requires that men 
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We cannot compromise in the peace any more 
than we can compromise in the war. We 
cannot accept any shoddy, European hand- 
me-down, bargain-sale ideals as ersatz sub- 
stitutes for hard-won American concepts. 
We have to revive our faith in the individ- 


ual. We have to simplify government. We 
have to umnshackle post-war business. We 
will have to resist post-war federalization 
trends 


Above all, we have to preserve the basic 
freedoms. Private industry will have to pro- 
vide the jobs. We will have to measure up 
to our responsibilities. We will have to keep 
a free press. We will have to accumulate 
needs and money for the post-war markets 

We want the highest type of security for 
cur society without the clanking chains of 
paternalism, without the blood purges of 
fascism, without the slavish goose stepping of 
dictatorship, and without the blind serf-like 
eastern W government 

1. The first thing w on is that 
we must establish national unity 
with the single objective of winning the war 

2. We must make up our that the 
cost will be 


rship of deified 
must agree 


bsolute 


minds 


staggering beyond belief 








3. Recognizing that there will be a vast 
turn-over in labor it is incumbent upon Gov- 
ernment and industry and everyone to create 


a reservoir of purchasig power and to create 
a reservoir of projects which will absorb at 
least a part of the shock when the tempo of 
the war machinery slows down 

4. Reserves must be set up in buwS.ness 
and industry to finance the wages and ex- 
penses of the transitional post-war twilight 
zone when industry shifts from war produc- 
to civilian production 

Congress will have to write a provision in 
the revenue measure—probably based on to- 
tal income and excess-profits tax payments 
to establish a reserve for industry and labor 
in the post-war period 

We need a plan that will set up a workable 
reserve of p bly billion dollars a year 
This reserve will be used by the Government 
during the war period but will be returned 
o assist industry in the post-war crisis 
5. It is particularly important that munici- 
palities and States begin to equip themselves 
to handle the post-war social and economic 
problems so that it will not be necessaiy for 
the Federal Gove step in and 
assume an increasin, contr Municipalities 
and States would do weil now to create com- 
mittees to anticipate post-war readjustment 


problems 





rnment to 


6. The post-war period should also be that 
millennium when at long last we give our out- 
moded taxation system a mplete and long- 
deferred overhauling 

7. It might be well al to set up com- 
mittees seeking t simplify our political 
structure so that wasteful and irresponsive 


functions 
conditions 


might be adjusted to existing 








8. Educational and social programs should 
be correlated in a program designed to pre- 
ve recurrence of the disillusioned period 
of cy sm, shell-shocked morality, and 
spiritual starvation which followed the last 
wal 

9. In the post-war period we should set up 
permanent machinery for Government econ- 


omy. We will need an over-all Budget be- 
yond which the H 





se < Representatives 

could not venture 
Emphasis on the individual and on free 
enterprise must not be lost in post-war regi- 
mentation. The emphasis which has existed 


throughout our history must remain part of 
our future destiny Let us today wherever 
possible reinstate the traditional American 
doctrines of thrift and economy As indi- 
viduals we must measure up to our responsi- 

t not only in winning the war for free- 
dom, but in preserving that freedom in the 
uncharted chaos which may follow 

In the post-war period free enterprise must 
win its battle for survival. It must display 





bilities 
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initiative, self-discipline, and social respon- 
sibility. It must display vision and coo >era- 
tion. It must make a blue print for the 
war aftermath period. 

American ingenuity and American ini- 
tiative will write the answers to our post-war 
problems and to some of our war problems. 
Washington can’t write these answers by 
legislation. We have to look to the peopie 
and we have to look to the inventors in 
laboratories. 

I want to leave you with this concluding 
thought. There isn't any kind of planning 
or any kind of economic legislation, including 
restrictions and rationing, which will work 


“except to the degree that we have a spirit- 


ual awakening. Our problem is to keep faith 
with American ideals and American hopes. 

I have faith in the vitality of our two- 
party system and I have faith in the funda- 
mental scundness of republican principles, 
not as partisan principles, but as bed-rock 
principles on which this Nation has grown 
to greatness I believe that today their 
reassertion is in itself a symbol of our 
strength and is the working expression of 
a great destiny up ahead 





Proposed Establishment of Air Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. TOM STEWART 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 25 (legislative day of 
Thursday, June 18), 1942 


Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
from the Memphis Commercial Appeal 
of Sunday, June 21, 1942, entitled “Make 
Them Air Academies. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


MAKE THEM AIR ACADEMIES 


Establishment o* four West Points and a 
like number of Annapolises of the air is pro- 
posed by Senator Tom Stewart, of Tennessee. 

We heartily agree and urge emergency 
treatm nt of the measure. Our only sug- 


gestion is that instead of patterning them 
along Army and Navy assistance arms that 


they be established in their own right as air 
academies just as Annapolis is the Naval 
Academy and West Point the Army Academy. 

In our judgment the immediate years will 
bring aviation to supremacy with the Army 
and Navy as auxiliaries. We believe recent 
land and sea battles have borne that out. 
Beyond convoy duty, when it was fending 
off naval cré the Navy has done very little 
with its surface weapons in this war. The 
Army, glorious though its fight, has been 
beaten back 

Why? Because of air power. Any way you 
look at it, that’s the answer. Wherever there 
is air superiority there you find victory 

We were somewhat heartened the other 
day to learn that the tradition-bound Navy 
had finally discovered that plane carriers 
were more important than battleships. It 
took the Prince of Wales, the Repulse, the 
Haruna, and other sinkings to show them. 
(Don’t forget the Bismarck was rendered 






helpless by air power.) 

Yet here we are still struggling to build a 
two-ocean Navy and squandering billions of 
it—dollars that should be going 
By 1946 we expect to have 


dollars on 
into an air fleet. 
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the Navy that will stop ali navies. So what? 
By that time there will be air fleets to thumb 
their noses at wallowing surface craft. 

Yes; the House approved a $8,500,000,000 
appropriation for surface craft and carriers 
Thursday and the Senate is expected to speed- 
ily concur. And in 1946 there will be land- 
based bombers with flying range sufficient to 
make the ships coming out of that appropria- 
tion virtually worthless. 

A handful of bombers has sunk a battle- 
ship or an aircraft carrier. That eight and 
one-half billion appropriation would build 
1,600 superbombers—a force to wipe out an 
entire navy. 

It is true that air development has not 
achieved the distances that would make sur- 
face craft merely auxiliary, but that day is 
only a few years away. Meantime, we should 
be suspicious of the brass hats of Army and 
Navy who contrive to keep aviation subordi- 
nate to their outdistanced playthings while 
a cunning Hitler and foxy Tojo build air 
armadas to wreak devastation on our country. 


Scandinavia in Firing Zone 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 25 (legislative day of 
Thursday, June 18), 1942 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial from 
the Buffalo Evening News of March 10, 
1942, entitled “Scandinavia in Firing 
Zone.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

SCANDINAVIA IN 


FIRING ZONE 


Sufficient signs have appeared to 
that Scandinavia may enact a major role in 
war news this spring and summer, whether 
through Axis or Allied initiative. Hitler is 


reported by official Norwegian announce- 


ments to have sent a portion of his fleet 
and long-range bombers to Norway. He is 


also reported to be bringing intense pressure 
on Sweden to enter the Axis or to permit 
passage for his troops across Sweden to Nor- 
way 

London thinks Hitler might use Norway a: 
a springboard for an attack on Iceland, or 
Britain or Ireland. Or he n be 
preparing to defend his northern front from 
in Allied attack while assuming the offensive 


even on 


ainst Russia and the Near East 

Certainly Scandinavia will become of 
greater importance to both sides As Jap- 
anese raiders interfere with American ship- 
ping routes to Persia for transshipment to 
Russia, the route across the North Atlantic 
to Archangel becomes more vital. Since ice 
in the White Sea should begin to dissolve 
within a few weeks, the United States and 
Britain may be counted on to send more ships 


Norway to Archangel Hitler, on 


north of 


other nand, may be counted on to oper- 
ite out of Norway to cut this northern lings 
Hitler’s own lines of cOmmunication to 





central and northern Norway are en- 
dangered oy British bombers and submarines 
operating t the Norwegian cos Hence the 
desire to use Sweden, f Nazi ships could 
operate without much peril in the Baltic 


Gulf of Bothnia to Swe 


and from there soldiers and supplies could 


suggest 
. 


} 


| 





be sent into Norway by railroad. But Swe- 
den’s railroads—10,000 miles, the greatest 
trackage in Europe in proportion to popula- 
tion—also offer a means whereby the Allies 
can get into Finland and Russia. 

Sweden’s attitude toward the war has long 
displeased the Nazi propaganda ministry. 
Swedish newspapers maintain a high degree 
of independence and indulge in criticism of 
Nazi Germany such as is seen in no other neu- 
tral country. Their sympathy for the plight 
of Norway is warmly outspoken. 

Thus far their reaction to German pressure 
appears adamant. They have made extensive 
military preparations and feel confident of 
being able to offer such a defense as to deter 
an invasion. They have an army of 300,000 
trained soldiers and 300,000 reserves, a small 
navy superior to what the Dutch had, and an 
able arms-manufacturing industry. 

Their position, however, is delicate in the 
extreme. Although more than half their 
merchant marine is working for the Allies, 
they supply Germany with a high-grade iron 
ore upon which Gerinan furnaces greatly rely. 
Britain and Russia are both tempted to cut 
this supply. Sweden is friendly to Britain, 
suspcious of Germany, afraid of Russia 
is torn between affection for Norway, beaten 
by Hitler; and Finland, ally of Hitler 

At the same time, Sweden is one of the most 
advanced countries in Europe, with a stand- 
ard of living exceeding that in Britain, and 
also resolutely devoted to freedom. Whatever 
the pressure brought against her, one is per- 
mitted to believe she will fight to save her 
independence. 


She 





Postal Workers’ Pay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PEHR G. HOLMES 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1942 

Mr. HOLMES. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following editorial 
from the Worcester (Mass.) Telegram of 
Thursday, June 18, 1942: 





POSTAL WORKERS’ PAY 
The men who are so efficiently doing the 
work in the Federal post offices throughout 


the country are asking that their compensa- 


tion be increased. At the mom«e ny pro- 
posal that the pay of public employees, city 
State, or national, be ra’sed meets with some 


vehement opposition. Justice, however, 


cane- 





not be done by adopting a sweeping policy 
against all pay-raise requests, regardless of 
the facts 
The pay rate for postal workers has be 

static since 1925. Through the ! y years of 
depression they continued th« rvices in 
expediting the mails with all t) efficiency 
and faithfulness that has alws n le the 
postal services cne of the most Satisfactor 
things the Government does f cit ns 
They did not even seek a raise during the 
period when the cost of relief was adding 


heavily to the public burd 
There is a bill ) 





The present pay is $ hi 
deduction will be made of 5 percent, starting 
r 


July 1, to provide for pensions, or ther for 
annuities. While this will be for the benefit 
of the postal workers, it will not help them 
any in the business of paying their bills 
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There is another proposal that the pay in- 
crease be in the form of a bonus payment 


for the duration of the war, leaving the 
question of base pay rates until then for ad- 
justment. But whether it is pay raise on a 


permanent basis or as a bonus the postal 
workers ask for more money 

In the public services generally pay in- 
creases have been abundant in the past 17 
years, during which the post-office men have 
received nothing. Wartime bonuses are also 
being paid to many to Offset the cost of liv- 
ing, which has risen heavily since 
is going still higher so 
are allowed to keep on soarin 


long as 








no hint the President or Congress will stor 
them 
Postal workers have to meet these higher 


prices as well as the rest of us 


Their request 


for more pay should be granted, and it is 
doubtful if even those who ordinarily most 
vehemently oppose public employees’ pay 
raises will fail to see the justice in their 
claim. 





Comments on the Book, The Problems of 
Lasting Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ARTHUR CAPPER 


OF KANSAS 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED 


a 
STATES 


Thursday, June 25 (legislatir 
Thursday, June 18), 1942 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed i 
Recorp brief comments from a number of 
well-known Americans on the book The 
Problems of Lasting Peace, by Herbert 
Hoover and Hugh Gibson, which has just 
been published. 

In my judgment, it is one of th 
est and most comprehensive dccuments 
yet compiled and published on the prob- 
lems which confront the United States 
today, and which will confront us after 
the war is won. 


Mr. Hoover and Mr 


aay Oj 


Gibson wisely do 


not offer a short-cut to the n im 
after the war. Instead, the f L, 
in language that can be understood, 
the basic problems, which might be called 
difficulties, in the way of creating a new 
world order, even by the Engli - 


ing peoples. Incidentally, th 
have written, n 





enlarged epitome of the history of 
world, insofar as it deals with la- 
tions among peoples 1d nat 

They recognize frankly that bal 
military victory will not end ex 
of nations, or do away h 
Also, while they recogniz y 
of a certain amount of pol f certain 
areas after victory, as well United 
States participation in ecor ( ie 
struction of victoriot l n- 
quished nati ’ ¢ point 
clearly to the « sofa Id 
domination by any chosen } 

It seems to me a legitimat L 
from reading the book is that th 
helpful course for the United State n 
relation to other continent fter the 
war will be coope1 than 
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There being no objection, the com- 
ments were ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Anne O’Hare McCormick in the New York 
Times of June 21: 

“The position and the experience of the 
authors would make this book of first im- 
portance even if the subject and ideas ad- 
vanced in its pages were not of supreme im- 
portance to the American people. * * * 

e is more than a literary event when a 

President of the United States and 
liplomat and international negotiator of 
30 years’ standing, both deeply involved in 
the last war and its aftermaths, undertake to 
write a preface to peace making 

“This book makes a new approach to the 
problems of peace and war. * * * Page- 
long summaries cover whole epochs; it traces 
the outline of history that makes the efforts 
of H. G. Wells seem diffuse and compendi- 





“Mr. Hoover was a noninterventionist be- 
f v forced into the conflict but in 
no sense was he ever an isolationist. No 
man in public life has a wider acquaintance 


s 





with tl world * * * The truth about 
Mr. Hoov that he has remained through 
all his varied and panoramic life as typi- 
cally American as his native Iowa. * * * 
Itisb use his reactions are so often typical 
that this bock has such significance and 
V l 

2. It is an honest, courageous con- 


a debate that will mean the fate 


of our ¢ ry and the world.” 


Alicia Patter n in the New York Daily 
News of June 21 

How can we achieve lasting peace? * * * 
T e que ons are thoughtfully analyzed 

1 evalu d by two gentlemen who know 
what they are talking about. * * * This 

one of the soundest and fairest judgments 
of war and peace to come out of the current 
debacle 


hon Woodlook in the Wall Street 
Journal of June 19 
“The method they have followed is in sharp 


t 





r derly and emotional treat- 
ment of the subject with which we have been 
surfeited It is all dor with notable re- 
straint and absence either of Utopian blue 
prints r high-sounding abstractions which 
make the r ing attractively easy. * * * 
’ much more that can be said of the 
I 1 I K 
Gen. Fi R. McCoy, president of the 
Foreign P ASSOC ion 
* * We have, in this book, the ever- 
present help of responsible men of the most- 
valued experience They are to be congrat- 
ulated iving it to the public.” 
Dr. James T. Shotwell, chairman, the Com- 
rn ion to Study the Organization of Peace: 
“The chief purpose of this volume is the 
‘ f e American people for the 
new and inescapable tasks which confront it 
rhe 1 hod of presentation is a stroke of 
( I secre ry of State, Wilson 
Cc 
I< think that a masterwork such 
\ clarifies the aims of the United 
r will prove a major contribution to 
Get Cha G. Dawes, former Vice Presi- 
‘ I i Sta 
s a product of genius and high 
7 It s ud become 
rity ds e | k 
W i V.P Tor er Chief of 
N 
° . oundat 
V I I l is < € ’ 
be ere é It i I n light t 
C er thro s Ss Ss, p t 
1 j a nd sh which 
I ps have be ) the quiet 
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Hon. Hugh R. Wilson, former American 
Ambassador to Germany: 

“The book is a wise and dispassionate anal- 
| ysis of an enormous field of philosophy. It 
| is characterized by tolerance and humanity. 
| It will be an indispensable reference volume 
| for future discussion.” 
| David Lawrence: 

“Every once in a while men with govern- 
mental experience and background give 
themselves unreservedly to the preparation 

of a book done objectively, fairly, nonpo- 
litically, and they perform a service of tran- 
scendent value to their fellow citizens. Such 
a book—it may prove the most valuable 
work of our times—has just been published 
by Herbert Hoover and Hugh Gibson. * * * 
a truly American statement of what might 
be termed practical idealism. The book will 
help Europeans as well as Americans.” 

William Philip Simms, in the Washington 
Daily News: 

“So objective and so thorough is this 
work that what they have produced is 
so regarded l‘ere. * * * They * * * 
| blaze a trail for a durable peace. * * * 
| they insist again and again that the Ameri- 
can people must begin right now to think of 
the problems of peace and ‘think in a far 
t larger frame than ever before.’ Such being 
the case, they can do no better than to start 
with this book.” 
| Mark Sullivan: 

“The personal participation of two excep- 
tionally intelligent and humane men in the 

| most ambitious attempts at peace ever made, 
| coupled with the scholarly study of all man’s 
i 





attempts at peace, give this book a unique 
value.” 
Raymond Moley: 

j “The amazing equipment each of these 
| men brought to the job, the unexampled de- 
| tachment with which they could examine 
the problem * * * of the principles on 
which a lasting peace must rest. * * * 

“* ©* * the freshness and constructive 
work of these men. They have performed 
an invaluable service. From here on no 
| thinking of the post-war world can ignore 
the job Hoover and Gibson have done. They 
have truly raised a standard to which wise 
and honest people regardless of party may 
repair. And that is statesmanship of a high 
} order.” 

William Allen White, 
Gazette: 

“I do not recall when I have read a book 
which seems so timely, so sane, and at the 
same time so full of courage. * * * The 
making of this book is a great patriotic serv- 
ice. * * * a brave path toward a new 
world resting upon realizable ideals.’ 

Felix Morley, former editor, thesWashing- 
ton Post: 

“A guide book for the discovery of a happier 
world * * * the equivalent of a major 
military triumph now. * * * If itcan be 
placed in German hands this slim volume will 
| alone do much to create the ‘second front’ of 

which there is such need. * * * Itis no 

exaggeration to say that this guide book for 
the discovery of a happier world is what men 
of good will in every country have been 
eagerly, though none too hopefully, awaiting.” 


editor, the Emporia 





Radio Address of Al Sisson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 
HON. JOSEPH J. O’BRIEN 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 23, 1942 


Mr. O’BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
| Speaker, under leave granted to extend 








TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


my remarks in the Rrcorp, I include the 
following speech delivered by the distin- 
guished commentator, Al Sisson, of radio 
station WHAM, Rochester, N. Y., at the 
Bausch & Lomb celebration on Saturday, 
June 20, 1942: 


Oh, say, can you see— 

The Opening words in our stirring na- 
tional anthem, The Star-Spangled Banner, 
written in fire and under fire during the first 
attack in history on this young democracy— 
that was in 1814—down through the years, 
those words from the pen of Francis Scott 
Key have challenged our watchfulness. To- 
day, 128 years later, our American soil is 
again attacked by a foreign power. 

DOES AMERICA SEE NOW? 


Not everyone in this broad land saw the 
issue clearly until a few short months ago. 
That is the way of a democracy. Say what 
you please, think what you please—now we 
all see it. There is unity. Everyone knows 
now that the murderous guns of the Axis 
must be stilled or we can never again live 
in freedom! 

Our national slumber was forever broken 
by the treachery at Pearl Harbor. Then came 
the tragic defeat in the boiling waters off 
Java, the heart-breaking surrender of our 
starved, sick heroes at Bataan, the fall of 
Corregidor. Did we falter? No! 

For Americans can take it! 

nd they can dish it out! 

If you doubt that, ask the Japs who had 
to face the fury of the men of MacArthur 
and Wainwright on Bataan, of the marines 
at Wake Island. Get the story of the sons of 
the rising sun, who cowered in terror as 
Jimmy Doolittle and his fliers rained bombs 
on Tokyo. 

Listen to the agonized yelps from the 
slinking minions of the Mikado, who fled in 
disorder from the watery fields of battle in 
the Coral Sea; yes, and off Midway Island. 
They now know that Uncle Sam has a wallop, 
and they know he is no longer blind. 

There's your answer, Francis Scott Key. 

American can see 

What we must all realize is that the quicker 
we give our fighting men the tools of war, 
and more of them, the quicker this bloody 
struggle will cease. Without these materials 
and instruments our soldiers and sailors and 
fliers, from Iceland to Australia, would be 
unable to face the terrific onslaught of 
mechanized warfare. 

Of these tools of warfare, there are many. 
Countless factories, millions of willing hands 
are writing in honest sweat a record of the 
greatest production achievement in the 
world’s history 

The Axis asked for it. Our fighters and 
workers, in perfect unison, are forging the 
answer. 

Listen again to the challenge: 

Oh, say, can you see? 

For our fighters cannot be sent into battle 
blindfolded. They must have eyes to guide 
them on the perilous trail that leads to 
victory. 

Here in Rochester are manufactured most 
of the precious materials and instruments 
which, in truth, are the eyes of Uncle Sam. 
For example, optical glass. During the World 
War I, the Bausch & Lomb plant developed 
and perfected: its own glass-making tech- 
nique Teday America has the finest optical 
glass in the world. In war, as in peace, it is 
used in many ways. 

Remember this whenever an enemy ship 
is sunk, an air raid is foiled, an arsenal is 
blown up 

Whenever you want to make more tanks, 
more guns, more shells; whenever you turn 
to research to discover even more effective 
weapons of war or when you want to save 
vision, which is vital to victory, there you 
must have superior optical instruments 
Without them, America would be powerless 
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But, because we have the best and are turn- 
ing out the most, America will win the war. 

And they are made right here by you, and 
you, and you. For Bausch & Lomb now is a 
mammoth machine devoted: completely to 
production of the eyes of war. Every em- 
ployee is geared to the job. Every task, big 
or little, is important. It must be and is 
being done well. And that’s why, tonight, 
we salute the men and women of Bausch & 
Lomb for the magnificent work they are 
doing, day and night, 7 days a week. All 
hail your patriotism and loyalty 

We salute, too, the more than 400 gallant 
employees who are fighting and sailing for 
America, and their mothers, who are our 
guests this evening. And a special salute, 
too, from the early settlers to the new mem- 
bers of this organization. But, most of all, 
we salute the United States Army, the Navy, 
the marines, the Air Corps, in all the battle 
zones of this world-wide struggle to preserve 
our liberty. Their devotion to the task of 
doing the impossible, is sending to the far 
corners of the earth, to the oppressed and 
the free, America’s reply to the ringing 
challenge: 

Oh, say, can you see? 

All America answers with a mighty shout: 

Yes; we can see, victory. 


ere nese eereeeennenee 


The Sugar Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1942 


Mr. HILL of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, 
the following article in the June issue 
of the Mountain States Beet Grower, 
written by their secretary, H. E. Hogsett, 
of Greeley, Colo., gives a graphic picture 
of the sugar industry. This organization 
is the largest beet growers’ association in 
the United States, and the secretary 
speaks for the entire membership. 

MISTAKES CAN BE MADE 

All over our sugar-beet territory our sugar 
warehouses are full of sugar Processing of 
new crop sugar has already started in Cali- 
fornia. Prospects are great for a big crop of 
sugar throughout the West this fall At 
present rates of marketing, our processors 
will not have storage space available this fall 
for all of the sugar. It was a bad error to 
limit the sugar-beet acreage in 1941 3ack 
in 1920, it was a bad error to refuse to Sell 
sugar at 20 cents a pound or even higher 
Some inexperienced processors found that 
out when they had to sell the same sugar in 
1921 for half that much or less 

The author well remembers in 1918 when 
we, as soldiers in France, could not get 
enough sugar. Much of the time we could 
not even buy candy, and I cannot remember 
ever seeing a sugar bowl on our table while 
we were in France. At that, we had lots of 
sugar in the world, which we found out later 
when the sugar price started slipping and 
we were told that our production was out- 
running our consumption 





FRUIT GROWERS 
Small fruit growers have already suffered 
because of the sug i Our large 
fruit growers will suffer, and plenty, if sugar 
sales are not liberalized Time has been 
when we could buy a large part of our fruit 
already canned and canned from fresher 
fruit than we could use for our home can- 
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ning. Canning in tins will be limited this 
year, and a major part of this supply will 
be required for our armed forces and for our 
Allies. This, then, is a year when the house- 
wife should can much more than the usual 
amount of fruit. In fact her canning this 
year should depend only on amount of equip- 
ment on hand and on her ability to buy and 
to can. Last year’s canning should not at all 
be the limiting factor in canning this year. 
FOR ALL WAR EFFORTS 

Our association is certainly in favor of 
all our war efforts. We are willing to limit 
ourselves on sugar or to cooperate in any 
other effort whatever in order to help in 
winning this war We cannot believe that 
it is good judgment to, at this time, pile 
up surpluses of sugar in order to possibly 
ruin our sugar markets in 1943 Our beets 
being grown this year are being produced 
at a high cost, labor and all other expenses 
are on a wartime basis. The sugar from 
this crop will be sold in 1943 If we pile 
our warehouses to the roof with sugar, even 
rent new storage space then we can ex- 
pect to suffer from depressed next 
year. Surely we should be able to profit 
by sOme of the mistakes in the past. When 
people want to buy and we have the product 
ready to sell, it cannot seem to be wisdom 
to refuse to sell Last year, 130,000,000 
pesple in the United States bought ap- 
proximately 117 pounds of sugar per capita. 
One-half pound per capita per week. Plus a 
limited amount for canning. Plus a limited 
amount for commercial will not in our 
opinion use up our sugar supplies this year. 
We sincerely believe that more sugar should 
be released to the buying public 
H. E 
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Give Us the Truth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM H. STEVENSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1942 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the La Crosse (Wis.) Tribune 
and Leader-Press of June 23, 1942: 

GIVE US THE TRUTH 

What has happened in the Aleutian Islands 
offers a strong suggestion that United States 
naval authorities are still underestimating 
Japan, still jumping to unwarranted claims 
on the basis of incomplete or even erroneous 
information, and .that both a1 ervices 
are still botching the job of providing cl« 
accurate information to the American people 
about what is going on 

The sequence of events is best proof that 
these statements are true Consider then 

June 3: It is revealed that Japan has de- 
livered an air attack against Dutch Harbor 
Alaska 











June 9: Japanese radio claims that troops 
have been landed in the Aleutian Island 

June 10: Washington naval pokesme 
counter claims of Japanese occupation of 
Aleutian Islands with a categorical assertion 
that “none of our inhabited a1 is ids 
r rocks are troubled with uninvited visitors 
up to this time.” Japanese clai are de- 
nounced as another “fishing expedition” for 
information 

June 12: Washington admits that Japa- 


nese have landed at Attu Islanc 
in Kiska Harbor in Rat group, 200 miles to 
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the east. Naval communique asserts that our 
air attacks have forced Japanese “to retire 
from populated regions of the islands.” 

June 13: In Army and Navy circles Japa- 
nese landings are viewed as nothing to arouse 
concern 

Rear Admiral John K-~- Towers, Chief of 
Bureau of Aeronautics, in interview at Bal- 
timore, asserts that Japanese action is “of 
no real importance,” a mere “face-saving 
measure” to restore prestig« Midway 
defeat. 

June 15: Naval communique reveals that 
our bombers have attacked a Japanese naval 
task force off the Aleutian Islands and that 
“at least three cruisers, one destroyer, one 
gunboat and one transport” have been 
damaged. 

Lieutenant General Arnold, Chief of Army 
Air Service, reveals in private l 
Glen L. Martin, Baltimore aircraft manu- 
facturer, that Army bombers have sunk a 
Japanese cruiser and scored two hits with 
torpedoes, “besides dropping a torpedo on 
the deck of a carrier.” 

So, instead of a mere fishiz 
a face-saving operation or a feint of 
importance, it now appears that off tl 
tian Islands Japan is conducting 
operation on the United Sts 
route to Japan and on the flat 
Pacific communications to the soutl 
is an operation in which cruisers, 








ig expedition or 








other naval units, and transports are engaged. 

The mishandling of information about this 
major development affords an « ct lesson 
in how much needs to be dor to integrate 
the present lack of system in handling war 
news The public learns what tl} Army Air 
Force is doing in the Aleutiar for example, 
from a private telegram sent to an rplane 
manufacturer 

While the American people wet! being 
lulled and reassured from Washington that 
nothing important was happening there was 
a disposition on the part of Canadiaz ffi is 
to regard the Aleutian situation grim 
business 

While American naval 
minimizing this threat, Ser r THOMAS f 
Utah, made this comment: “I f re t t 
this is no sporadic actio1 We can’t dare to 


underestimate Japan.” 





Progress in Wooden Shipbuilding 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. MARTIN F. SMITH 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1942 
Mr. £MITH of 


Speaker, after 2 yea fi 

on my part in behalf of an all-out wooden 
shipbuilding program to supplement « 
still-ship construction p 
naturally pleased with the 
is being made. Recently th itime 
Commission has approved the construc- 
tion of wooden barges, which I have long 
advocated, and now the Bureau of Ships, 
United States Navy, has recommended 
the construction of wooden patrol boats 
and auxiliary craft \ bel it is only 
a question of time—I hope t tin - 
when cargo ships and f1 
be constructed of wood W l. 
In this latter connection I am pleased to 
insert at this point in the | h 
article in the New York Times of May 
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25, 1942, referring to the recent state- 

ments of Hon. Wayne C. Taylor, Under 

Secretary of Commerce, favoring con- 

struction of a huge fleet of wooden ships 

for use in transportation of essential 
commodities from South and Central 

America to the Caribbean. 

The article is as follows: 

Huce SaAILInc FLEET IN AMERICAS’ .TRADE Is 
Urcep By Taytor—Wovutp Carry VITAL 
NEEDS VIA CARIBBEAN, MISSISSIPPI RIVER 
WATERWAYS 
NASHINGTON, May 25.—Construction of a 

huge fleet of sailing ships at 27 ports front- 

ing on the Caribbean Sea for use in trans- 
portation of essential commodities previously 
brought under fast cargo-ship convoy from 

South and Central America to a Caribbean 

e base, is urged by Wayne C. Taylor, 

Unoer Secretary of Commerce, in an article 

aprearing in the current issue of Foreign 

Corimerce Weekly 

nti out that during World War I, 

wooden auxiliary schooners were built by 

ain as an aid to its merchant fleet, 

Mr. Taylor asserts that coffee, cocoa beans, 
conuts, minerals, sugar, machinery, news- 





ue 
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print, and other vital supplies could be moved 
northward and southward from and to United 
£ sorts through the Caribbean in 


CITES NEED FOR MORE SHIPS 
In the midst of a seven-seas wal, says Mr. 
i t irent that the United States 
cannot depend on having enough ships of 
steel or enough fuel to carry both civilian 








goods and tl armies, armaments, military 
supplies, and essential war resources to far 
c riner a 


“We and all our Allies,” the Commerce 
tary declares, “must transport 
s0 many essential materials needed for win- 





ning the war, resources such as bauxite, Cop- 
per, coal, iron ore, vegetable oils and fibers, 


peti leum, tungsten, tin, that, for coffee, 


t r, and many civilian commodities, 
there y be a decreasing amount of avail- 
able steel-ship shipping space.” 

Although some domestic yards and skills 
may be presently available for sailing-ship 
{ ( Mr. Taylor, in view of the 
sl tages of facilities and manpower which 
is generally developing throughout the At- 
] nd Pacific coasts, every effort should 
be i e to have inter-American auxiliary 

er. t It the Caribbean. Idle labor 
re urce f the southern republics 
V t he Sailing-ship construc- 

M I r plan \ Id be 
base Caribt n 
I h ess al commodities could 
I Poa voy from the South 
A n re He then would bring 
them thro1 t Caribbean to a Gulf port 
] I t of sailing vessels 

ye ¢ s wh could be 
I nder t plan, Mr. Taylor states, is 
( f Br l, whicr. prese is enjoying 
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seys Mr. Taylor in his article, “present suffi- 
cient reasons, without using higher econom- 
ics, for the hasty construction now, I believe, 
of auxiliary schooners for use in the Carib- 
bean. It is stated that we are now building 
steel ships at our maximum speed. It is evi- 
dent that Axis submarines will try to sink our 
steel ships at maximum speed. There is 
only a pessimist’s doubt that we can build, 
in time, many more steel ships than the Axis 
can sink. But with wooden auxiliary sailing 
ships we can take extra advantage of two 
strategic transportation assets with which 
Nature has endowed our hemisphere sea, a 
great inland sea, and a great river—the Carib- 
bean and the Mississippi.” 


WOOD, WIND ABUNDANT 


The Taylor article goes on to point out that 
wood and wind are available in abundance in 
the Caribbean area, where the craft of build- 
ing sailing ships has been handed down 
through that area for generations from father 
to son. Throughout the Caribbean coast and 
in each of the islands, it is stated, are scat- 
tered many small shipyards, marine railways, 
repair shops, and ample skilled labor, capable 
of building 300- to 500-ton schooners, while 
throughout the whole of the West Indies the 
trade winds constantly blow 

Mr. Taylor admits it is almost impossible 
to estimate the sailing time of schooners from 
New Orleans to ports in the Caribbean with 
any degree of accuracy and declares that 
many variant factors enter into the sailing 
time. These he cites as winds, seasons, choice 
of routes, types of vessels, and cargo carried, 
which might change a vessel’s course by as 
much as 500 miles and decrease or increase 
the sailing time from 1 day to 10 days 

“A captain who sails on a voyage from New 
Orleans to Port of Spain, Trinidad,” the Com- 
merce Under Secretary emphasizes, “will esti- 
mate the voyage anywhere from 3 to 5 weeks, 
take along provisions—which take up much 
less space than fuel—accordingly In the 
spring of the year, with favorable winds, he 
may make Trinidad in 21 days, but he is not 
disturbed by a voyage of 25 to 30 days. He 
gets his cargo cheaply, from New Orleans to 
Trinidad, and that is the fact which is valu- 
able to him—and to us.” 

Cargo suitable for transportation by sailing 
ships if carried in fast convoy from Brazil, 
Peru, Ecuador, and other countries, to a Ca- 
ribbean storage base is estimated by Mr. Tay- 
lor as totaling 6,409,701 tons annually, of 
which 1,038,851 tons would be coffee and the 
balance, or 5,370,850 tons, other essential com- 
modities and materials To transport thi 
cargo from a Caribbean storage base to New 
Orleans, it is pointed out, would involve 21,732 
voyages by sailing ships of 300 tons each. 





Barge-Pipe Line Needed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOSEPH J. MANSFIELD 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1942 
Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orp, I include the following editorial from 
the Houston Post, June 21, 1942: 
BARGE, PIPE LINE NEEDED 


The House-approved MANSFIELD barge-pipe- 
line program for moving oil to war industries 


nd essential civilian consumers of the At- 
lantic seaboard is opposed by some Senators 
on the fantastic ground that fuller utilization 


of inland waterways is 1 
the east coast petroleum s1 


ecessary to solve 
oblem, 
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It is impossible, of course, to have too much 
transportation, even in normal times. Just 
as the airplane failed to supplant railroads 
and motortrucks, all these faster modes of 
transportation failed to eliminate the need 
for barge canals, the slowest of all modern 
means of communication. 

It would be blindness to argue against the 
need for canal improvements to handle only 
the commerce of peacetime, but to argue now 
that more barge facilities are not needed is 
to refuse stubbornly to look grim facts in 
the eye. 

Railroads groan under burdens suddenly 
imposed upon them by war. They are doing 
@ magnificent job under severe difficulties. 
Moving more than 700,000 barrels of petro- 
leum per day is a tremendous achievement 
in itself. But the transportation job is too 
big for the railroads, burdened as they are 
with other gigantic war tasks. It is too big, 
in fact, for all existing modes of transporta- 
tion, planes, railroads, highways, canals, and 
seaways. Every possibility for increasing the 
means of moving goods and commodities must 
be utilized to the fullest extent possible if 
the prodigious wartime demands for trans- 
portation are to be met. 

Lack of adequate transportation facilities 
already has cost us hundreds of millions of 
dollars’ worth of oil tankers and cargo. Even 
more important, it has cost us many lives. 
The money cost alone has been two or three 
times the sum called for in the barge-pipe- 
line bill approved by the House. 

Nor should there be any illusions about 
these war-born canals lying idle when peace 
returns. They will be as useful in carry- 
ing on the tasks of peace as the gigantic 
airplane factories now turning out bombers, 
and the aluminum, magnesium, and steel 
factories now producing the greatest volume 
of metal the world ever has seen 

Canals which can help win a war can also 
help to make life better in peace. Money 
spent on canals, in fact, will prove one of 
the soundest and most lasting investments 
we are making in these days of astronomical 
war spending. 

There is no justification whatever for the 
charge that the canal bill is an effort to 
push through in wartime a project that could 
not win approval in normal times The 
fact is that we are paying dearly at this 
moment for our failure in so-called “nor- 
mal” times to provide adequate transporta- 
tion for our military needs. That applies 
to highways as well as canals If Mr 
MANSFIELD’s peacetime appeals for the canal 
project had been heeded sooner, it would not 
now be necessary to rush a bill hastily 
through Congress. We would be better off 
in many respects, and closer to the end of 
the war. 





Thanks to Public-School Teachers 


OF 


HON. BUTLER B. HARE 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1942 


Mr. HARE. Mr. Speaker, the public- 
school teacher in the way of influence and 
work probably contributes as much in 
the long run to the welfare of the Ameri- 
can people as any other one class of our 
citizens. We require more of them in the 
way of preparation for their work and 
duties than any other class of people out- 
side of the professions, and I suppose 
they are as poorly paid as anyone in pro- 
portion to the cost of their training and 
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experience. They are called upon daily 
to render services outside of their class- 
rooms. They were recently called upon 
to render special services in our war ef- 
forts. They have worked overtime in 
helping to register citizens for the selec- 
tive service, preparing applications in 
connection with the sugar and gas ration- 
ing, and in many other ways to help boost 
the morale of the people generally. They 
have rendered a service for which the 
country should be grateful, and I want 
to emphasize the fact they have gladly 
and cheerfully worked overtime, some of 
them many hours per week, and we have 
had no complaint or request from them 
for special considerations. They deserve 
the thanks and congratulations of the 
American people. 

The President of the United States has 
expressed the appreciation of the Gov- 
ernment for the many special services 
they have rendered in our war effort 
and I have asked unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks by including therein 
his letter addressed to the United States 
Office of Education with the request that 
it be furnished school officials and teach- 
ers of the entire United States. 

The letter is as follows: 

THE WHITE HOUSE, 
Washington, D. C., May 21, 1942. 
Dr. JOHN W. STUDEBAKER, 
United States Commissioner of Education, 
Washington, D. C 

My Dear Dr. STUDEBAKER: Now that the 
school year is drawing to a close, I want to 
express to the school officials and teachers 
of the United States through you the appre- 
ciation of their Government for the many 
special services rendered in the war effort. 
They have helped to bolster morale on the 
home front, have worked overtime in helping 
to register citizens for the Selective Service, 
as well as for sugar and gas rationing, and 
in many other ways they have assisted in 
civilian defense activities. I know that their 
cheerful and efficient service in these mat- 
ters in addition to their main work in the 
schools and colleges, their uncomplaining 
overtime in the cause of freedom and de- 
mocracy, have served to confirm the faith of 
the American people in the schools as a 
major bulwark of the Nation. 

Very sincerely yours, 


FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 


Oil Situation in the East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOSEPH J. MANSFIELD 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1942 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orRD, I include a letter written to me by 
Mr. John L. Bogert, associate editor of 
the Marine Journal, as follows: 

MARINE JOURNAL, 
New York, N. Y., June 22, 1942. 
The Honorable JosEPH J. MANSFIELD, 
The House of Representative 
Washington, D.C 

Dear Sir: Testimony before Congress shows 
that during 1941, 1,200,000,000 gallons of fuel 
oil were burned by private householders and 
6,800,000,000 gallons by public buildings in the 











metropolitan distict of greater New York. 
Added together, divided by 42 and by 365 it 
shows that the daily consumption for simple 
heating was 525,110 barrels daily. 

Testimony also was given that only 16 
percent of these oil burners could be changed 
to permit the substitution of coal or coke. 
Accordingly, 441,093 barrels of fuel oil must 
be provided if metropolitan New York is to 
escape heatless days next winter. 

In the last war, heatless days, brought 
about by a coal shortage due to a frozen 
Hudson River was largely responsible for an 
epidemic of influenza and pneumonia. 

Add to the foregoing the gasoline and 
heavy oil needed for war industries, elim- 
inating virtually all pleasure driving, and 
Dr. Wilson, Chairman of the Committee on 
Petroleum Economics, assures us we cannot 
get along without 1,300,000 barrels of pe- 
troleum products daily. 

A single 24-inch pipe line from Texas to 
Illinois will not meet the exigencies of the 
situation, but a triple 24-inch pipe line 
across northern Florida, that will cost no 
more than the single pipe line from Texas 
to Illinois will suffice, because it can deliver 
1,050,000 barrels at a smaller operating cost 
than the Texas-Illinois pipe line, which can 
only deliver 350,000 barrels of but one kind 
of oil daily. And only one kind of oil will 
not fill the bill. 

It is therefore imperative that the three 
24-inch pipe lines across northern Florida 
be laid at once, if adequate oil supplies are 
to reach New York when winter has Illinois 
in its icy grip. 

Yours truly, 
JoHN L. BoceRrT, 
Associate Editor. 





The Challenge of Memorial Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. OSCAR YOUNGDAHL 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1942 


Mr. YOUNGDAHL. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave granted to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include the following ad- 
dress which I delivered over the Columbia 
Broadcasting System from the studios of 
WJSV, Memorial Day, May 30, 1942, on 
the subject, The Challenge of Memorial 
Day: 

Fellow Americans, 
new significance this 
of the Republic 


Memorial Day has a 
year for every citizen 


It is a day of patriotic dedication, not 
only to honor those who gave the last full 
measure of devotion to build, protect, and 
defend a strong and free America, but also 
to pledge again our loyal support to the le- 


gions of Americans who have once more gone 
forth to war for freedom in every land 

Every page in the history of the Ameri- 
can people is an assurance to us today 


in this war we shall emerge with a new vic- 


tory for the fundamental American con- 
cepts of freedom, order, justice, an ecurity. 

The forces of degeneration and the alien 
philosophies of division, destructio1 and 
hate gradually are being submerged in 


America by the ordeal of war 

Daily we move forward in a new spirit of 
clear-eyed patriotism and face the wi 
afraid, determined, with no recrimination 
for past errors of judgment or policy—con- 
vinced beyond all doubt that the 
Republic shall prevail triumphantly 
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world’s beacon light or representative gov- 
ernment and ordered liberty under law. 

We do well today to recall the inspirations 
of the first Memorial Day. Then, as now, 
our Nation was in deep travail. Out of 
the bitter strife and bloodshed of the Civil 
War rose the patient and noble spirit of 
Abraham Lincoln who, in one of the darkest 
hours of that conflict, traveled to the bat- 
tlefield at Gettysburg to rededicate the Na- 
tion to its great heritage. Pause with me 
for a moment while we repeat those immortal 
words: 

“It. is for us the living, rather, to be 
dedicated here to the unfinished work which 
they who fought here have thus far so 
nobly advanced. It is rather for us to be 
here dedicated to the great task remaining 
before us from these honored dead we take 
increased devotion to that cause for which 
they gave the last full measure of devo- 
tion—that we here highly resolve that these 
dead shall not have died in vain—that this 
Nation, under God, shall have a new birth of 
freedom—that government of the people, by 
the people, for the people, shall not 
from the earth.” 

Despite the countless times those immortal 
words have been repeated, they have never 
become stale or trite. They are still a ringing 





challenge on this Memorial Day of 1942 to 
the great heart of America 

When Lincoln spoke of this Nation having 
been conceived in liberty he had in mind, of 


course, the Declaration of Independence and 
the Bill of Rights 

If we on the home front fail to 
that kind of government while we are send- 
ing our boys to war in the far places of the 
world, then we shall have failed to meet 
challenge of Memorial Day, 1942 

On the cover of the American Federationist 
for May there is a very significant and timely 
quotation from a recent utterance of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, which is as follows 

“Safeguarding our economy at h 
very least that our 
marines have a right to expect of us civilian 

Those words mean, if I understand them 
correctly, that economy and efficiency to the 
greatest degree compatible with the demand 
of our war effort are our solemn obligation 

Those words mean, if I understand 
aright, that because we are dealing always 
in billions of dollars tr-re still is no excuse 
why millions or hundreds of doll 
be wasted or misspent 

Those words of the President mean that we 
have a solemn obligation to our soldiers an 
sailors and marines 
that we will preserve here at home, in 
absence, our Ameri 


me is the 


soldiers, sailors, and 


on the fighting lines 





an scheme of consti 





tional government, our American system 
checks and balances in public power, our 
American system of free enterpris 
American principles of equality of oppor- 
tunity 

This war is not going to be wv by t 


ganda experts. It will not be won by s 








planners of economic visioneries. It 
not be won by bureaus and cx s 
porting heavy pay rolls in W ( 

What we need in this country ne pe 
ple, one language, and one spirit Anytt 
that strikes against the life of our institu- 
tions of the principles upon whi they ars 
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tolerated. Again, if we are 
economy at home, while I I ré 
ing our cause abroad, we should ve n 
consideration to small bu ess 
these important people in our e 


tem have demonstrated an exer 
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It goes without saying that freedom im- 
plies responsibility. That is true of free en- 
terprise as it is true of other freedoms—free- 
dom of the press, freedom of religion, free- 
dom for labor and for employers. 

If freedom—any kind of freedom—is to en- 
dure, cognizance must be taken of the obliga- 
tions that go with it. That rule applies to 
private enterprise as well as public enter- 
prise. Neither exists for itself alone. The 
measure of their success is the measure of 
their contribution to the public welfare. 

Private erterprise has been and is now 
being tested in the crucible of war. Unprece- 
dented demands have been laid upon it. Its 
resources have been stretched to the utmost 
and it is accomplishing freely and willingly 
more than the enemy countries have accom- 
plished under the lash and compulsion 

Let us then use this Memorial Day for its 
real spiritual purposes—to brush away the 
confusions and impediments of uncertain 
policy, and so to rededicate ourselves to the 
realities of our national position today. We 
have a job to do. We must reestablish by 
arms, the right of the American people to live 
in security and peace, free from the threat 
of aggression and the blind ambitions of dic- 
tators. Not until that job is done may we 
turn our thoughts once more to the secondary 
issues of national development and progress. 
We must challenge vigorously any leadership 
which would presume to combine war aims 

nd social experiments. We must not en- 
Ganger the security of America merely to ap- 
pease the appetite of a few for more regimen- 
tation and more r form. 

Unfortunately there are some in this coun- 
try today who would displace our American- 
ism with some foreign brand of government 
by compulsion. In the measure that these 
articulate minorities are permitted to for- 
ward their work, we are betraying the pledge 
of Memorial Day and forsaking our sacred 
obligations to those whose new graves mark 
the days of this present war. In the measure 
that un-Americanism gains new ground at 
home, in that measure do we turn our backs 
upon the pledge of Abraham Lincoln that 
“these dead shall not have died in vain.” 

I am confident that the American people 
in their hearts are dedicated to Lincoln's 
government of, by, and for the people 

We must, therefore, regard with suspicious 
eye every attempt to discredit the legislative 
or judicial branches of government. We must 
regard with suspicious eye those who would 
hrow off every restraint and safeguard erect- 
ed for popular government and governors. 
We must regard with suspicious eye all at- 
tempts to cover up favoritism and failures 
We must regard with suspicious eye all at- 
temps by bureaucrats to silence constructive 
criticism 

Every American should remember in these 
difficult days that the first three words of the 





Constitution are “we, the people.” Those 
words establish the Government of the 
United States. They declare and define the 
ultimate authority of our Government. Thus 
the Constitution is the direct work of the 


peuple, reared f their own protection and 


urity against excesses of government, as 
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local, national, or international. These 
young men, tempered in the crucible, hard- 
hitting, clean American sportsmanship, would 
rather die on their feet for liberty than kneel 
in enslavement to gangsters. 

Some of these men have now grown older 
and are beyond the age limits for active com- 
bat service, but all of them have a place in 
the service of freedom. The proper evalua- 
tion of each citizen in wartime is based on 
what he contributes to our vast partnership, 
not what he takes out of it 

A full appreciation of each partner’s re- 
sponsibility will generate an overwhelming 
national effort—one that might shorten the 
war and save perhaps tens of thousands of 
American lives. Only by such conduct can 
the citizen discharge his trusteeship and 
guardianship of the American Constitution. 
When the victory is won, each partner in 
the effort will have a new title. He may say 
with just pride, “I am a free American.” 

Let me say to you in conclusion that today, 
as always, the price of liberty is eternai 
vigilance. 

And let me say further that our solemn 
obligation to our boys in the far places of 
the world, this day bowing their heads to 
the blasts of shot and shell, of bomb and 
torpedo, is eternal vigilance. 

Our cause is right and right will prevail 
even though against might. Uncle Sam is 
mighty strong as will be proved as time 
marches on. We cannot. and will not faii 
George Washington and Abraham Lincoln, 
True patriotism and hard work will prove 
our strength and mastery 

With God’s help, America 
these honored dead shall not 
vain; that this Nation shall have a new 
birth of freedom, and that government of 
the people, by the people, and for the people, 
shall not perish from the earth. 
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Duties of Federal Attorneys in Wartime 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. L. MENDEL RIVERS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 25, 1942 


Mr. RIVERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following remarks of 
Hon. Charles Fahy, Solicitor General of 
the United States, at the dinner of the 
Federal Bar Association, Washington, 
D.C., June 18, 1942: 


I have an idea that most of you are now 
looking forward to the end of the vocal part 
of the program, especially now that we have 
heard the instructive and stimulating words 
of the Honorable Alan Watt, counselor of the 
Australian Embassy. We have long admired 
and respected the people of Australia. They 
have never hesitated to urney far from 
their own country to battle and die for free- 
dom. The courage and stamina of its men 
have become a legend. Our own young men 
in the last war fought side by side with those 
of Australia on the fields of France. Now 

I 








they have gone to fight side by side with 
Australians in their own land and in the 
waters that surround their inspiring 
country 
We and they s i close together again in 
the huge mars rees of all the United 
Nations that span the v The Coral Sea 
all of us is now not a far-off place to 
ch distance lends enchantment but is 
vivid in our minds and hearts, 
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be erased from them. Our minds and sights 
have already been lifted to great heights and 
distances in this war and will remain there 
until the end of aggression and the restora- 
tion of world-wide peace. 

This is not a time for many words, though 
words press upon us in our efforts to portray 
our feelings. Indeed, even as words are nec- 
essary as guides and commands to the 
lawyer, they are the medium by which 
peoples engage in the interchange of thought. 
They are bonds of expression of hopes and 
ideals. But the words above all that hold the 
stage today are those that annihilate distance 
so swiftly and bring the news of heroism, 
from the Aleutian Islands in the North to 
Midway and the Coral Sea, from the Medi- 
terranean, from China, Russia, the Atlantic, 
and wherever the enemy is being met and 
must be overthrown. Under our Commander 
in Chief, our forces and material, joining 
in increasing numbers and strength those of 
all the United Nations, are meeting the chal- 
lenge of aggression and oppression. They 
are armed with the power and skill of our in- 
dustry and labor; they are armed with the 
spirit of all our people, as with a great faith, 
and they are thrice armed with the courage 
of our youth who go forth to redeem the 
promise of freedom that is America. That it 
is a hard fight only makes us more deter- 
mined. We have watched the hard and cou- 
rageous fight of those with whom we are now 
allied. We have seen nation after nation 
overrun by force. But we also have seen 
China, Britain, and Russia meet the threat of 
force with all their energy and courage. We 
have seen the spirit even of the conquered 
lands remain alive under the heel of oppres- 
sion. Among them is a growing conscious- 
ness of hope and a strengthening of spirit 
to bear the burdens for a while longer rather 
than accept the tyranny of force, fear, and 
persecution. The energies of freedom-loving 
people everywhere, to our north, to our south, 
to our east, and to our west, are engaged 
with a world-wide determination to over- 
throw the tyrants who seek to overthrow the 
laws of nature, or man, and of God. 

This is peculiarly a time for special reflec- 
tions by lawyers. All the peoples involved 
in this world struggle understand the issue. 
It is primarily the issue of a reign of law or 
a world-wide reign of force. No one should 
understand this better than the lawyer whose 
very life and work is devoted to the peaceful 
processes of the law. They are the imple- 
ments of his own chosen profession, the warp 
and woof of civilization. They are born of 
the struggles and sacrifices of the past, en- 
livened by the thought and experience of 
each generation. The aggressors now threaten 
with destruction law as we have known it. 
Under such circumstances it is natural that 
thousands of lawyers throughout the coun- 
try, including those of this organization, are 
leaving their usual tasks to join the fighting 
forces, as those of the bar have always done 
during the course of our history when force 
has warred with law and decency. Perhaps 
never before has force so threatened as now. 
On the fields and in the air and on the 
waters of battle is now being determined the 
question whether the world shall be ruled 
by law or by force, whether courts shall con- 
tinue to administer equal justice under law, 
whether homes as we have known them shall 
survive, whether people shall remain free, free 
to follow the dictates of their consciences, free 
in their utterances and expressions, free to 
govern themselves by their chosen represent- 
atives; in short, whether our civilized insti- 
tutions of democracy shall endure 

We, therefore, live in a great era in the his- 
tory of our country and of the world. This 
organization, the Federal Bar Association, 
composed of lawyers in the Federal service 
has a large responsibility and opportunity. 
Those who remain at the tasks behind the 





and will never | fighting fronts must never be forgetful that 
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a strong home front reinforces our armed 
striking powers. The strength of the latter 
is steadied and increased by the devotion of 
each of us to the diligent and faithful per- 
formance of the work that comes to our own 
hands. We must meet every test that comes 
to us as Government employees and as pri- 
vate citizens. Inspired by the example of 
the determination, courage, spirit, and vision 
of our Commander in Chief, by the heroism 
of those who fight harder battles than those 
we face, those who go forth from the homes 
of the land ready for the supreme sacrifice, 
we dedicate ourselves to the public trust we 
have assumed. The trust which reposes in 
the Government employee is now more im- 
portant’ than ever. It is enriched by the 
effort and sacrifice of our people and the 
effort and sacrifice of all peoples with whom 
we join to overthrow this effort of the ag- 
gressors to smother civilization 

It has often been said that the Government 
employee—the Government lawyer—is the 
servant of the people who compose the Na- 
tion. This bears repeating now. Reflection 
upon it is especially appropriate now, so that 
there will be exemplified from day to day, in 
the increased stress laid upon Government, 
as upon industry, labor, and the communities 
of the Nation, the practical truth of the 
truism. The trust was never more precious, 
and each day it becomes still more precious, 
as Our substance and life go into the great 
contest to keep ourselves a free people and to 
lay, upon the basis of the victory of the 
United Nations, the foundations of the edi- 
fice of an enduring peace compatible with 
the dignity of men as children of God 





Ideas for Post-War Period 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1942 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the address of the Honorable J. L. Le- 
vine, a prominent attorney at the Chat- 
tanooga Bar, delivered to the graduating 
class of the Ooltewah, Tenn., high school. 
The address contains ideas well worth 
consideration, 

I must first say that it is a priceless priv- 
ilege to address a graduating class of Amer- 
ican boys andgirls, and such an occasion as 
this has always inspired my deepest feelings. 

Upon your graduation, and your attempt to 
face the world, as young men and women, 
you will find that you are standing on the 
threshold of life and that you are facing a 
future marked with grave uncertainty. Your 
mission in life will encompass every phase of 
human endeavor. Now, more than at any 
other time in the past, you as American 
have a mission different from that of any 
other boy or girl on this planet 

Not since the dark days at Valley Forge, 
when the immortal Washington prayed for 
victory, has our country faced such grave 
danger as it does today For the first time 
in its existence, our country is at the cross- 
roads of civilization. It can be plainly seen 
that we must now choose either the road to 
liberty or the road to slavery. I need not 
explain to you the meaning of the road to 
liberty. As for the road to slavery I am sure 
that the thunderous noises of destruction 











which touched off your spirit on December 7, 
1941, when the Japs swooped down upon 
Pearl Harbor without warning, must still be 
ringing in your ears. Daily, the wires bring 
you threatening news of the advance of our 
enemies in their attempt to destroy us. 
Only the efforts of a united nation can 
beat these savages. Our honest differences 
of yesterday must be discarded by us today 
We must forget the petty quarrels. We must 
forget our political controversies and our 
foolish religious prejudices. We must unite, 


and answer the call of the battlefield if we 
are to succeed in defeating those who would 
destroy our liberties, who would crush our 
institutions, suppress our civilization, eradi- 


cate our culture, and make serfs of us all 

When we of the American Legion returned 
home from the first World War, we at once 
set out on a course of life that would pre- 
vent a recurrence of the horrors of that war 


Preparedness was Our mighty rock, upon 
which we proposed to build the hopes of 
eternal freedom. In so many words we said: 


“The way to avoid future wars upon us, is 
to build up and maintain a strong defense.” 
Men of letters, politicians, educators 
often disagreed with us 

Even that famous columnist Walter 
mann, said in his address to the gra 
of Duke University in 1937 The advance 
of the barbarians has been stopped, and in 


and 


Lipp- 


quates 


the decade to come they will, if we have 
patience and courage, be routed and sub- 
dued.” 

Lippmann might have been right if he 


had added: “Provided we are prepared to de- 
feat them.” 

We of the American Legion, whom Mr 
Lippmann referred to as “men unbalanced 
by recent war and waving the bloody shirt” 
were then crying to the high heavens that 
the only way to avoid future wars is to be 
prepared for them. 

Being one of those Americans “unbal- 
anced” by World War No. 1, though not of 
Mr. Lippmann’s fame, I challenged his faulty 
reasoning when jin February 1936 I wrote: 

“If the World War had been properly 
ended by parceling out the German Empire 
to the victorious nations—as it should have 
been—the fate of the nations today would 
have been different. * * * There would 
have been no Italo-Ethiopia conflict, as the 
extermination of Germany would have served 
as a mighty reminder to 
gressor nation. Germany today 
be an armed camp. 


would-be ag- 


would not 


“If our pacifists would have only used 
common sense, our country would have had 
a military force second to none. * * * 
Had we been prepared for war, we most 
likely never would have been drawn into 


the conflict of 1914 

“If, when we had Germany on her knees, 
we had refused to take her ‘promise to be 
good,’ she would have never had the chance 
to become another armed camp and ready 
to explode at will 

“There are only 
curity of our Nation 
gressor nations know 


two avenues to the se- 
One is to let the ag- 


that we are fully pre- 





pared, and the other is dminister to a 
defeated aggressor such c¢ ete destruction 
that she can never again assume langerous 
proportions and become a menace to tl! 
world 

“Let our country waste no time and spare 


no money in buiiding an ar 
air force second to no other nation on earth 
And if such action on the part of this Nation 
produces an armament race, let us be the 
first and the swiftest in the race.” 
Again, in 1938, in an address made by me 
to newly naturalized citizens, I i 
father than to get caught unprepared 
this country, should, if need be, incre it 





national debt tenfold and build an army 
navy, and air force that will compel the re- 
spect of the world. 
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“We must waste no time; we must spare 
no money; we must draft industry and labor. 
We must dot every mile of our Atlantic and 
Pacific shores with ships that could defend 
this country on sea. We must place an anti- 
aircraft gun on every knoll in America, and 
we must build aerial machines so fast as to 


enable us to blot out ‘the sun at the first 
intimation of foreign aggression. Only this 
Way can we command the respect of strut- 


” 


ting dictators 
But warnings like these 
The American people continued to induls 
in luxurious optimism. They refused to be- 
lieve that a second world war was then in 
the making. They refused to be on the alert 
hey were clinging to their lethargy until 


1e inevitable has come 


went unheeded 
ulge 





tl When we did 





awaken, we found that had been forced 
into World War No. 2. That we must fight 
in order to defend our inalienable right to 


life, liberty, and the 
That we must fight t 
tution of the United 
guaranty of freedom 
We will not fail. We will not accept one 
iota of the ideology of the Hun or the Jap 
Ve have come to the test We will accept 
the challenge and welcome the un 
to meet and defeat these enemies of liber 


pursuit of happines 
preserve the Cc t 
States, which is our 





We will defend our rights with every drop 
of our blood, with every fiber of our being 
and with every pulsation of our heart It 


is a war to determine the fate of civilizati 
and we must fight it to the 

We must now fight to protect our wives, our 
children, our homes, the instit 
and the liberty we cherish, from the beast 
who know no mercy, from the horrible fate 
that these barbarians inflicted upon Pol 
Czechoslovakia, Norway, Denmark, Belg 
and France 

From among your own friends and neigh- 
bors came first sacrifice on the field of 
battle, when Anthony B. Shirley, Jr., son of 
Mr. and Mrs. A. B. Shirley, Sr., was killed in 
action in the Coral Sea on May 7. Anthony 
died fighting for his country. Our heart go¢ 


end 


utions we iove, 





the 





out to his bereaved parents. It is from these 
honored dead that we take increased d tior 
to the cause for which they laid dow their 
lives. These men will live forever in the 
hearts of their countrymen Let us 1 € 
certain that Anthony Shirley has not died 
in vain 
The peoples of the earth look with anxiet 

to us, as the only f 





the sacred fires of libe1 
would seal forever the destiz 
But we cannot fail, because 
blessings of American freec ) ir 
pendence has prepared us for the present 
hour Every f: ith we hold and ¢€ ery i1perty 
we cherish calls us to service in this m 

critical hour of our country’s existen 








America! You are our credit and we 
your debtor You are our protector d we 
are your charge You ar¢ ur mother and 
we are your ildren. Greater affection dos 
not exist 

The creed of th Am ican boy and girl ¢ 


expressed by Morg B! e A nta 

J urn: l some 25 years a is my creed » you 

today 

My country! when you ll I ! for ‘t 
hrough thee 

I've walked the street tl € d 
free 

You've made of me a sove I pursu 

My destiny unshackled for I kne 

No tyrant would opprs me, tie me d 

I am no king, and yet I wear ( NI 

The crown that le me think n 
loud 

That lets me face life fight Ba 


unbowed 
That bids me worship God in 1 
guards my little 
That lets me w I 
And gives an equal chance with 


hat 
h¢ 
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Oh blessed Nation, you have said to me 
“Walk unafraid and never crook the knee 
You are a free man and no unjust hand 


Shall block your way in this your native 
land.’ 

My Country! by your iove, and through your 
might 


I've been protected in my every right 

And were I to refuse you when you call 

Refuse to sacrifice my life, my all 

To keep you safe, and your escutcheon clean 

God pity me, I'd be as base and mean 

As one who saw his mother stricken low 

And never raised his hand to guard the 
blow.” 


I am confident that you boys and girls will 
adopt and follow the principles laid down in 
this creed, and that as men and women 
cradled in a country of liberty, your acts and 
deeds will compare favorably with the pio- 
neers of this country 

And now I want to offer to you my sincere 
congratulations upon your graduation and 
wish for each of you a happy future in all 
of your endeavors 





Federal Bureaucracy 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PHILIP A. BENNETT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 25, 1942 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, business- 
men of our country are being harassed 
to desperation by Federal bureaucrats. 
Several small-business men have told me 
that in order to answer the numerous 
inquiries from Washington they have 
been compelled to employ additional help. 

If it is necessary for every department, 
board, bureau, and commission to know 
all about every business, big and little, 
in this country, it appears to me that one 
report could be made to a central agency 
in Washington, which, in turn, could an- 


swer questions of all the bureaucratic 
meddlers 
Mr. Speaker, as an example of what 
businessmen have to contend with, I want 
to read one of many letters received by 
me discussing this problem. For obvious 
reasons, the name of the firm is omitted. 
Kansas City, Mo., June 23, 1942 
Hon. Purp A. BENNETT 
House of Representatives, Washington, D.C 
Dear Sir: We are appealing to you for re- 
ef f n the burden of making alm« St con- 
I r rts to bureaus of one sort or an- 
If this < it will break tl 
I bi essme dad particularly th 
busine man who cannot afford to em- 
t force nece y to comply with 
nands of the different bureau 
I test demand of the Office of Price Ad- 
n t requiring a financial report be 
prey ed includes, among other demands, the 
I of bu s Langes mad 
di past 2 years, and contemplated 
cl 
f pr d service showing 
‘ ; percentage P 
3. Li f execu e Officers, other highly 
paid off em] s, and stockholders 
owning 10 percent or more of any class of 
stock, with remuneration paid to each 
4. Operating information, including wage 
rates, prices paid for materials, description of 
depreciation and depletion policies, practices 





as to repairs, maintenance and capital ex- 
penditures, cost methods, and reserves. 

5. Financial statements, including profit 
and loss statement, balance sheet, surplus 
analysis, cost of gods sold, fixed and intangi- 
ble assets, reserves for fixed and intangible 
assets, and other reserves. 

And these reports to be furnished quarterly. 

All the above information is given in in- 
come-tax returns but evidently such a return 
does not satisfy the different bureau’s desire 
to harass and burden business to the break- 
ing point. 

One complete report from business to its 
Government could be devised to be included 
with the income-tax report that would fur- 
nish every division of the Government all the 
information it needs including labor and 
the many new Government alphabetical set- 
ups. This is the time of simplifying, mod- 
ernizing, and streamlining all efforts to a 
minimum for economy 

We feel that it is time Congress take con- 
trol of all bureaus in Washington who hinder 
rather than help all business to operate and 
do their part to help the Allies whip the 
Axis to a pulp 

Very truly yours, 








Mr. Speaker, I think that it is up to 
Congress to regulate the regulators and 
busybodies of this administration who are 
forcing thousands of small businesses into 
bankruptcy. 





National Rivers and Harbors Congress and 
the St. Lawrence Waterway and Power 
Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALFRED F. BEITER 


OF NEW YORE 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1942 


Mr. BEITER. Mr. Speaker, on June 
11, 1942, the gentleman from Illinois {[ Mr. 
McKEeEovucH!, in an extension of his re- 
marks in the Appendix of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RecorpD, found on page A2216, in- 
cluded a copy of an address delivered by 
Maj. Gen. Eugene Reybold, Chief of Army 
Engineers, before the National Rivers and 
Harbors Congress at its annual conven- 
tion, in Chicago on May 29, 1942. On 
June 17, 1942, Mr. ANGELL of Oregon had 
inserted in the Appendix of the REcorp, 
on page A2315, a copy of the resolutions 
adopted by that well-known and highly 
respected organization, at the same con- 
vention. 

My purpose is to add another impor- 
tant and highly significant chapter to the 
report on the proceedings of that con- 
vention. But first, let me recite for the 
purpose of the record, a brief description 
of the National Rivers and Harbors Con- 


gress. The fact that its Chicago meeting 
was its thirty-sixth annual convention 


indicates the permanency of its status, 
confirms the well-known fact of its long- 
time participation in and sponsorship of 
movements to promote the development 
and use of our inland-water resources. 
The fact that the Honorable Dewey 
SHort is its president and that our col- 
leagues, the gentleman from Oklahoma 
Mr. NicHOLs! and the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Secrest], are its vice presi- 
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dents, and that the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. MANSFIELD] and the gentle- 
man from Washington [Mr. SmitTH] are 
members of its board of directors adds 
luster to its being and strengthens the 
influence of its actions. 

The Chicago convention was attended 
by 247 registered delegates from 114 
cities, 34 States, and the District of 
Columbia. The purpose of its meeting, 
consistent with its action throughout the 
years, is clearly set forth in the preamble 
of the article inserted in the Rrecorp by 
the gentleman from Oregon  I[MYr. 
ANGELL]. It is summarized in the con- 
cluding statement thereof, which I quote: 

With a view to securing greater utilization 
of our waterways for the war emergency, as 
well as to reaffirm its interests in matters 
pertinent to the improvement and use of our 
water resources for navigation, flood control, 
power development, and allied purposes, the 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress, assem- 
bled at its thirty-sixth annual convention, in 
Chicago, I1l., adopts the following resolutions. 


Mr. Speaker, one would naturally 
assume that among the broadly compre- 
hensive resolutions adopted by the con- 
vention there would be found some ref- 
erence to the St. Lawrence waterway and 
power project. We have been repeatedly 
told, with markedly declining frequency 
in recent months, however, that that 
particular project was among the most 
vital, if not the most urgently needed, 
waterway and power development that 
has been considered in connection with 
our war efforts. 

The fact that the published resolu- 
tions contain no reference to the St. 
Lawrence project should not lead one to 
the conclusion that the subject was not 
considered by the convention. 

The fact of the matter is that it was 
the one subject that created great in- 
terest, caused extended debate, and pro- 
voked decisive action, as the minutes of 
the resolution committee and of the con- 
vention itself should show. 

The resolutions committee consisted 
of 62 delegates from all parts of the 
United States. It considered and acted 
upon all the resolutions reproduced in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp at the request 
of the gentleman from Oregon. 

When that part of the committee’s 
report entitled “Legislation” was under 
consideration, several suggesticns for the 
treatment of the St. Lawrence question 
were advanced and fully debated. 

Eventually an amendment reading: 
“This Congress expressly disapproves 
the so-called St. Lawrence waterway and 
power project” was offered and adopted 
by the committee without a dissenting 
vote. After this had been done and 
without any prior authority from or 
subsequent ratification by the resolu- 
tions committee, the chairman of the 
committee with the consent of the dele- 
gate who had offered the amendment 
added the words, “In its present form.” 

The resolutions as thus amended were 
reported by the chairman of the com- 
mittee to the Congress at its meeting on 
May 30, where the amendment was ruled 
out of order by the presiding officer, the 
President pro tempore, on the ground 
that it had not previously been acted 
upon by the projects committee. 
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On an appeal from the ruling of the 
Chair, the presiding officer was held to 
have been sustained in his ruling by 
reason of the fact that the appeal failed 
to obtain the support of two-thirds of 
those voting. 

The records of the meeting will show, 
however, that on a rising vote, 60 per- 
cent of the delegates who voted, favored 
overriding the action of the chairman. 
Many delegates who were opposed to 
the St. Lawrence project, voted to up- 
hold the chairman “in the interest of 
harmony,” and many others refrained 
from voting on the appeal from the 
ruling. 

Thus by a highly technical parlia- 
mentary device, was the thirty-sixth an- 
nual convention of the National Rivers 
and Harbors Congress prevented from 
officially recording its overwhelming dis- 
approval of the St. Lawrence waterway 
and power project. 





Minority Report 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1942 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
following minority report filed by myself 
with the Committee on Un-American 
Activities: 

This minority of the Committee on Un- 
American Activities makes the following re- 
port to set forth its views in connection with 
the report recently issued by the majority 
of the committee which purports to be a 
report on attacks on Congress and which is 
@ report on the Union for Democratic Action 

The circumstances of the issuance of the 
majority report are such as to require com- 
ment. Only one meeting was held regarding 
it and only four members of the committee 
were present at that time. Until that meet- 
ing assembled, this minority of the committee 
had never seen nor heard of the report in 
question. Yet a vigorous attempt was made 
to secure immediate adoption of the report, 
motions were made to that effect, and the 
refusal in this executive meeting of this 
minority to agree to a report he had never 
read has subsequently been interpreted in 
the press as an “attempt to protect Com- 
munists.”” No hearings were ever held on 
any of these matters Subsequently and 
without any other meeting of the committee, 
the majority report was issued. The min- 
ority never voted against the issuance of the 
report, nor did he have opportunity to sug- 
gest changes in it or to vote either for or 
against it. The majority report was just 
issued all of a sudden without any action at 
all in which the minority had opportunity 
to participate. 

This minority report is not prompted by 
any desire to defend the recent publication 
by the Union for Democratic Action of an 
analysis of Congress’ voting record and a list 
of people it recommends for defeat. Indeed, 
at the outset the minority states flatly that 
it holds no brief for the Union for Demo- 
cratic Action; and that it disagrees with the 
recently published Congress by 
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said Union for Democratic Action on a 
number of basic and important points. 
The minority does not like this method of 
preparing lists of Members of Congress 
marked for defeat and it finds it very 
difficult to determine upon what basis the 
list was compiled. For the Union for Demo- 
cratic Action condemns some Members with 


perfect voting records on foreign policy 
(from the Union’s standpoint). On the 
other hand, the Union condemns other 


Members whose votes on domestic issues are 
almost perfect (from the Union’s stand- 
point) on the basis of their votes on foreign 
policy before Pearl Harbor and yet fails 
to say a word in criticism of the one Mem- 
ber who even voted against national-defense 
appropriation bills after the war in Europe 


began. Surely, this was the most dangerous 
single type of obstruction of all Charges, 
without substantiation, are made against 


the personal character of Members. Such 
material should have no place in any docu- 
ment issued by any responsible organization. 

The minority of this committee has learned 
to hold in sincere respect many Members of 
Congress with whose views on certain mat- 
ters he does not agree, but whose personal 
integrity he never would question 

In making this minority report, therefore, 
there is no implication of approval of the 
contents of the report on Congress by the 
Union for Democratic Action. 

It is, however, the minority’s position that 
the issuance of this report by the majority of 
the Dies committee, dealing as it does with 
an organization whose formation was ridi- 
culed anc bitterly attacked by the Commu- 
nist press, amounts to having the committee 
descend to the undignified position of engag- 


ing in a name-calling contest with an or- 
ganization whose ideas the committee just 
doesn't like. 

The larger question, therefore, is whether 


or not it is a proper business of the Commit- 
tee on Un-American Activities to take notice 
of this Union for Democratic Action report, to 
challenge, in effect, _he union’s right tc en- 
gage in political activity critical of Members 
of Congress, or to lay at the door of the Union 
for Democratic Action a charge that the Union 
is primarily responsible for the attack on Con- 
gress as an institution and an attempt to 
destroy Congress as the central bulwark of 
democracy in America. In the opinion of the 
minority, the majority report does all these 
things 

Unless the Congress is a strx 
ous coequal branch of our Nat 
ment, democracy as we 
America cannot continue 

No one is any more deeply disturbed over 
current attacks upon the Congress or over 
the present necessary concentration of power 
in executive agencies than the minority of 
this committee at present; and as long as the 
war lasts, it is of course unavoidable that 
great power, authority, and discretion be 
lodged in executive agencies. We are at war 
and in every war that has happened. It is 
the only way to runa war. But once the war 
is ended the very future existence of democ- 


ng and vigor- 
onal Govern- 
have known it in 


racy in America will depend upon Congress 
resuming its proper powers and influence, 
which is one main reason the minority of 


this committee has been urging the Congress 
to prepare now for the proper performance of 
that task 

Furthermore, the minority shares the con- 
cern of some other Members of Congress and 
of other people throughout the country that 
there does exist a deliberate attempt to dis- 
credit the Congress in the eyes of the Amer- 
ican people 

But it is the position of the minority tha 
no Member of Congress has a ri to object 
nor even to be particularly concerned if 
attacks are made upon him as an individual 
Member of Congress, for by the very defini- 
tion of our representative government 
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Member of Congress must ys be subject 
to such criticism and attacl Without it, 
our political life would stagnate and we would 













no more have a representative democratic 
system. The very genius of our American 
way is the right of people to criticize those 


in office. Of course, attempts to defeat in- 
dividual Members must not be confused with 
attacks on Congress as an institution. It is 
at least interesting to observe that attempts 
of this character, to pick out Members of 
Congress and mark them for defeat, has been 
repeatedly proved to be resented by the peo- 
ple and to redound to the benefit, not the 
detriment, of the Members attacked 

In any case the minority is fundamentaliy 
convinced that the remedy for the attacks 
on Congress lies in the hands of Congress 
itself. A courageous, effective, and construc- 
tive job of doing all things to push forward 
the war effort, of stopping waste in war ex- 
penditures, of protecting small business and 
combating monopoly controls so far as pos- 
sible, of equalizing the burdens of the war, 
of sincerely abandoning the advocacy of spe- 
cial interests, of keeping the people so far 
as possible informed as to the real facts 
connected with shortages, rationing price 
control, contracts and the like, and of pre- 
paring now to meet effectively the after-war 
domestic csonomic problems—these are the 
things Congress could and should do to com- 
bat these attacks. 

It is ineffectual and undignified for Con- 
gress or any committee of Congress to attempt 





to answer attacks by the mere assertion that 
the attackers are not good Americans. That 
is the main thing the majority report does. 

Now, the majority does not charge that 


the Union for Democratic 


munist organization 


Action is a Com- 
On the contrary 


there 


is not one person connected with it where 
he charge can apparently be substantiated 
that such person is a Communi 

There are charges that some persons con- 
nected with the Union have the p had 
communism connections And fron s itis 
assumed that their present poi! f view is 


still a Communist point of viev 

On the other hand, it is true that far from 
having anything to do with organizing the 
Union for Democratic Action, the Commu- 
nist Party actually attacked through 
Communist Party press in very bitter fashion. 


the 


It is a matter of record that in April 1941, 
when the Union for Democratic Action was 
formed, the Daily Worker, official organ of 
the Communist Party, stated editorially that: 
“Linked with the Government, tied to the 
war machine, and faithful to capital, they 


are a menace to the labor movement 
peace. They come bearing the poison of the 
imperialist slaughter. The working class and 
the American people must shun them as the 
fifti column of the Wall Street empire.’ 

The New York Times had this to say on the 
same occasion: “The point is that the pub- 
lished program indicates a clean break with 
foreign ideologies and a determination 
with American problems in the spirit of 
democratic institutions 
ful discussion, progress 


This way lie fr 


by adjustment and 


compromise, and unity in essential 
And when Hitler marched into Russia the 
Union itself issued a statement ntaining 


these passages: “Warning against C 
attempts to penetrate the American liberal 
and labor movement as a result of the Nazi- 
Soviet war, the Union for Democratic Action, 
at a special executive committee meeting yes- 
terday, nevertheless called upon the American 


I 


Government to give every possible economic 
and technical assistance to Russia in coop- 
eration with the British © % See ieee 
éign policy which the new situation require 
must not persuade us to relax our vigilance 
against Communist penetration into the lib- 
eral and labor movement 

It is true that after the Commu ts 
changed their position forei policy 
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attacks by the Communist press on the Union 
for Democratic Action ceased, but the Union 
for Democratic Action held to its position all 
the way through It was the Communist 
Party that changed. And the Union for 
Democratic Action’s position down to the time 
of Hitler’s attack on Russia was the exact 
opposite of that of the Communist Party. 
The minority would be less than honest if 
it did not state that some of the evidence of 


past activities by some of the people con- 
nected with the Union for Democratic Ac- 
tion is serious, especially when taken by 
itself and in the absence of any testimony 
in defense. 

But the test that must be applied is not 


one of past opinions but of absolute and un- 
questioned present loyalty to our country for 


her own sake as she fights this war. The 
minority can find no evidence either that 
these people are lacking in such loyalty or 
that their loyalty is in any way prompted 
by the fact that the Soviet Union is on the 
same side Indeed, the very conception of 


the Union for Democratic Action was one of 
bitter opposition to the Communist position 
on American foreign policy in the period be- 
fore Hitler attacked Russia 


On the other hand, it is nothing short of 
inexcusable in a report which attempts to 
imply Communist charges against this or- 
ganization without actually being able to 
make such charges, to include in the chart 


incorporated in the majority report the names 
























of many people whose sound Americanism 
no sane or fair person would question 
Anyone seeking to discredit any of these 
people in the future will almost certainly say 
that the Dies committee has charged them 
with being Communists The majority has 
taken no pains whatsoever to prevent this 
Furthermore the Dies committee is sup- 
posed to investigate subyersive activities— 
which to the minority at least means activ- 
ities seek the overthrow by force of our 
Government and especially those activities 
which are directed from abroad. Once, how- 
ever, the committee undertakes to accuse 
people of un-American activities because 
they criticize certain features of our economy 
or say unkind things about finance capital- 
ism or because they come out for a greater 
degree of cooperation in our economic life, it 
is in danger of becoming an agency which 
arrogates to itself the right to censor people’s 
ide That in itself un-American 
For any man has a right in America to 
believe in, advocate, and work for economic 
change and reform so long only as he never 
seeks to gain his ends except by the Consti- 
tutional method of attempting to persuade a 
n rity of people by American political 
methods that he is right The majority re- 
port is shot through with statem«s \1ts accus- 
ing people of being u an not because 
they are Nazis, Fascists, or Communists, but 
because their political or economic beliefs 
or of; s are rthodox judged by f 
c I en I 
I n emp! f the n rity report 
) y the d f the Union for Demo- 
C c Ac resp ity for the current 
ck on (¢ e and then to trace this 
Communist Party and its phi- 
loso} Like the N Fascist, Japanest 
I rnme! systems communism 
( I I da ur it of cour 
Oo} utional democracy, a co- 
f f Ire and parliamentary 
me Bu e so fragme y an 
inter I f K C Cc ress as 
t ( I l ( e to outright decep- 
t ¥ ‘¢ & y + 
; tT ( rnc ec < 1 
t I flix h criticis ind 
§ ( ( I 
eieme 
Herew I t y y ‘ 
newspaper ¢ l 
The onl Cons ¢ } 
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average Senator or Congressman says. The 
reason they don’t care is that they know what 
you hear in Congress is 99 percent tripe, 
ignorance, and demagoguery and not to be 
relied on.” (From column by Raymond 
Clapper, May 17, 1942.) 

“It isn’t that the United States Congress 
lacks information or the authority to restore 
freedom to the people and destroy this mon- 
strous Outrage. These aren’t the lack. What 
the United States Congress lacks is guts, and 
when the flag of the new order is unfurled 
it should contain a broad yellow streak in 
memory of the men who sold their country 
out for a few lousy jobs.” (From column by 
Westbrook Pegler, Nov. 24, 1941.) 

The most important attacks on Congress as 
a body in recent months have beef carried in 
some of the most conservative|sections of 
the press and have to do with thre question 
of so-called pensions and X cards. 

There have been answers made to these at- 
tacks but no one so far has questioned the 
right of Mr. Pegler and Mr. Clapper or the 
press generally to make them. The minority 


of the committee believes them untrue at- 
tacks. But the minority would not say— 


and neither should anyone else say that the 
way to answer such attacks is to charge Mr. 
Clapper or Mr. Pegler or the newspapers of 
America with being “subversive.” No, the 
way to anwser such attacks is to write a record 
that in itself will disprove them. 

Surely neither Raymond Clapper nor West- 
brook Pegler nor the newspapers of America 
can be charged with being Communists. Yet 
their attack does not even purport to be 
directed against individuals. It is a straight- 
out attack on Congress as a body which the 
Union of Democratic Action’s attack was not 

Furthermore this criticism of Congress has 
reached into most smaller newspapers in the 
whole country and practically every metro- 
politan daily as well 

It has been heard night night over 
the radio. It is a sort of national pastime 
If the Dies committee wants to make a report 
on the subversive character of the attack 
on Congress it ought to make a report that 
is somewhere n¢ balanced and complete. 
But it is the minority’s position that such a 
report "would do exactly no good at all and 
that Congress can completely justify itself 
and meet every attack simply by going ahead 
with its work in a courageous, effective, and 
high-minded way 

To criticize and attack 
Democrat 


after 


the publications of 





the Union for Action is the ob- 
vious right of every Member of Congress. 
To do a constructive job of protecting the 
independence, power. and position of the 


National Legislature is the clear duty of every 


earnest American and particularly of every 
Member of Congre But for the mijority 
of this Committee on Un-American Activ- 
ities to say that the Union for Democratic 
Action is responsible for the Nation-wide at- 
tack that has been made upon Congress in 
recent months is, in the opinion of the 


minority, ridiculous 
ganization 


To imply that 


] this or- 
is in any way domir 


1ated by or a 
front for the Communist Party is contrary 
to the facts of public record. And for the 
majority of the committee to say in effect 
tha although the Union for Democratic 
Action is neither Communist nor Communist 
dominated nevertheless it is un-American 
because some of its members are radicals is 
to put the Commit Un-American Ac- 
tivities in the p f judging people not 
on the basis of fundamental loyalty to 


the United States and it on 


stitutional form 
of government but on the basis of the par- 
ir economic beliefs which they may hold 
which are not in rd with those of 

he committe 
This Nation is at war. It is at war against 
the n powerful g ip of enemies any na- 
n ever faced in all history. Its very life 
t stake. At this1 t one thing above 
all else is important—that is loyalty to 
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America and her cause. It makes compar- 
atively little difference in these critical hours 
what happened in 1936. The fact regarding 
an organization or a person that is all im- 
portant is: Does that organization or that 
person, entirely regardless of its opinion of 
our Committee on Un-American Activities 
or its members, support with all its strength 
the war in which the United States is now 
engaged? And if the further question is 
raised, as to whether an organization or per- 
son supports the war only because the United 
States and the Soviet Union are on the same 
side no such charge can be leveled against 
the Union for Democratic Action since the 
public record proves that its position was the 
same as it is today at the time when the 
Soviet Union was collaborating with Ger- 
many and when Communists in this country 
were picketing the White House. 

The minority of the committee has never 
and is n't now seeking to defend or protect 
any Communist. The person presenting this 
report has signed every annual report issued 
by the Committee on Un-American Activities 
and made the concluding argument in the 
House for continuance of the committee in 
March of this year. The position of the 
ninority is, however, that when the majority 
accuses people of being un-American because 
their political or economic views are at va- 
riance with those of the majority it is com- 
mitting an error that is not only contrary to 
every tradition of democratic government but 
is of a sort that no committee of this char- 
acter can commit and continue to do effective 
work against subversive elements. To in- 
clude tue long list of people in the chart pre- 
sented by the committee and put into it the 
names of people who by no possible stretch 
of anyone’s imagination can be considered 
Communists is to strike a blow at liberty of 
the most serious kind. 

he minority believes that a man has a 
right to be either an extreme reactionary or a 
radical in his economic views and still be re- 
garded as a good American so long as his 
wholehearted loyalty is to the United States 
and its constitutional form of government. 
Much as the minority disagrees with the 
analysis of Congress put out by the Union for 
Democratic Action it believes that either this 
organization or Raymond Clapper or West- 
brook Pegler, or Time, or Life, or the Wash- 
ington Times-Herald has a basic American 
right to criticize people in official positions in 
the American Government, including the 
minority as well as the majority of this com- 
mittee, without being accused of being tools 
of communism, nazi-ism, or fascism 

All the minority is contending for is the 
right of loyal American citizens to disagree 
politically with a majority of the Dies com- 
mittee without being branded as subversive 
and un-American. 





Indian Service Solves Its Transportation 
Problems 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN J. McINTYRE 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1942 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include the following letter re- 
cently received from Ed Hammer, presi- 
dent of the Wyoming Automobile Dealers 
Association, Sheridan, Wyo.: 

On April 10 we one Warren Blaine, 
Indian, living on the Crow Reservation at 
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Lodge Grass, Mont., a 1941 Chevrolet pick- 
up. On approximately May 30, Mr. Blaine 
was caught with liquor on his person but 
not in the car, and he apparently had not 
had a drink. 

This pick-up had an unpaid balance of 
$600, most of which was due the 15th of 
this month. As we had sold this family 
many units in the past 6 years, we had no 
reason to believe that this deal would be 
anything but entirely satisfactory. 

We, as an auto dealer, realize that we have 
no recourse but will lose the balance due al- 
though we are entirely innocent sellers. 

I do not mention this deal with the idea 
of asking for any help, but it has become such 
a regular occurrence in recent months that 
many dealers have suffered a considerable 
financial loss. In normal times I would not 
consider mentioning this to you, but bear- 
ing in mind that such things today may 
make the difference of automobile dealers 
staying in business or liquidating, ob- 
viously such losses cannot be withstood. 

If and when such a time comes that will 
correct the law which creates the loss to an 
innocent seller, I believe it would be worthy 
of your attention. 

It has been intimated that the Indian 
Service Department is especially trying to 
take all late-model cars, pick-ups, and trucks 
that can be taken in this manner, as they 


are badly in need of transportation. As you 
no doubt know they are not even sold at 
auction, but are put into use by the In- 


dian Department. 

I greatly appreciate your taking the time 
to read this letter, but please bear in mind 
that it is not a personal appeal, but an 
appeal for those dealers who have innocently 
sold cars on which they lose quite an 
amount of money. 





Repeal of Silver Purchase Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SAMUEL A. WEISS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 18, 1942 


Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, today I in- 
troduced a bill for the specific purpose 
of repealing the Domestic Silver Buying 
Act of July 6, 1939, which amends the 
Silver Purchase Act of 1934. It is time 
we in Congress convince the American 
people that we have begun to tune our 
wartime thoughts and actions to the na- 
tional welfare. But for Congress, silver 
could become a good soldier as a substi- 


tute metal in the fight for freedom. 
There is an abundance of it. While we 
failed to stock up with rubber, man- 


ganese, tin, and a host of other strategic 
and critical materials, we bought and are 
buying silver lavishly. The metal is pur- 
chased by the Treasury Department at 
71 cents an. ounce—double the market 
price—and is stored away in vaults at 
West Point and elsewhere, while the in- 
dustries of the Nation, short of critical 
metals, cry for the use of this stored 
Silver. 

No industry can be expected to com- 
pete with the Government in buying 
Silver at twice its market value. The 
shortage of copper is acute and silver 
could take its place as a conductor of 
electrical energy. However, the silver 
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bloc in Congress insists that it is more 
important that producers of the metal 
get their subsidy than that imperative 
war purposes be served by using silver 
‘which is lying idle in the Treasury. If 
Congress can conscript “human life” in 
the war effort, let us not hesitate to use 
silver to preserve human life. What good 
will it do this Nation to stock up $100,- 
000,000,000 worth of this white metal— 
and lose the war. Yet the silverites in 
Congress want to see the metal stay in 
its role as a “white elephant.” Let this 
Congress show some of the fighting cour- 
age and spirit of our boys in Bataan and 
wipe this shameful subsidy off the statute 
books thus permitting the accumulated 
silver to do a real job in our war effort. 

Last April Secretary of the Treasury 
Morgenthau urged that Treasury silver 
be released for industrial purposes and 
that industry be permitted to purchase 
domestic silver without having to pay the 
statutory subsidy on it. 

Remember Congressmen that every 
ounce of silver released to industry would 
release an ounce of copper for use in 
cartridges and the enemy would be shot 
figuratively with silver bullets. Let us 
quickly repeal this silver subsidy now— 
tomorrow might be too late. 





When These 2 Men Speak 10,000,000 
Farmers Speak 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 25, 1942 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks 
in the ReEcorp, I include letters addressed 
to Members of Congress by the two great 
farm organizations of the Nation, one 
signed by Albert S. Goss, master of the 
National Grange, and the other by Ed- 
ward A. O’Neal, president of the Amer- 
ican Farm Bureau Federation: 

THE NATIONAL GRANGE, 
June 23, 1942 





To Members of Congress: 

Publicity has been given to a letter sent to 
the President by representatives of organized 
labor, by certain religious welfare organiza- 
tions, and by two representatives of farm 
organizations, urging him to take to the coun- 
try the dispute over policies before Congress 
with reference to selling farm commodities 
below parity and making appropriations for 
the Farm Security Administration The 
statement, as reported in the press, declared 
that possible defeat or certain victory in our 
war effort was at stake 

Such a statement seems most extreme and 
intemperate in the light of the fact 
agriculture has more than met its produc- 
tion quotas from the very first, and has done 
so without quibbling over aranteed re- 
turns on investment, working conditions, or 
hours of labor, and will continue to do its 
full part as it always has within the limits 
of possibility. When ceilings are placed on 
prices below the cost of production, and when 
farmers cannot get fertilizer or essential ma- 
chinery to repsace lost manpower, production 
is sure to suffer, but it will not be until 


that 
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farmers have reached the limits of human 
capacity, and will not be because of strikes, 
limited hours of work, or any effort on the 
part of farmers to take advantage of the 
War emergencies to secure social gains for 
themselves or any special group 

We call attention to the inconsistency of 
the position taken by those who have ap- 
pealed to the President. On the one hand, 
they urge him to support a program of prices 
for farmers at levels below parity, and on 
the other they urge enormous appropriations 
for ioans and aids to farmers suffering be- 
cause of low income. If farmers could re- 
ceive reasonably compensatory prices, the 
need for aid through the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration would be reduced to a minimum. 
We favor. sufficient appropriations to meet 
the legitimate needs ci the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration, but we strongly oppose exces- 
sive and wasteful expenditures 

As conditions improve, we believe that ex- 
penditures in all emergency relief organiza- 
tions should be curtailed proportionately, and 
we deplore the tendency to maintain such 
expenditures at emergency levels without re- 
gard for improved conditions. We maintain 
that fair farm prices will greatly reduce the 
need for such expenditures 

We remind you that the per capita income 
of farmers is about one-fourth that of non- 
farmers, and feel sure that- the country need 
not fear inflation by giving farmers compen- 
satory prices. Rather we may regard with 
concern any inflationary program of creating 
billions of dollars of Federal debt in order to 
subsidize and increase the purchasing power 





of the general public, which is now enjoying 
the largest income in history 
Yours very truly, 
A. S. Goss, 
Master, National Grange 


AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION 
June 223 19049? 


Ju 1942 

To all Members of Congres 
Farmers generally resent the 

to President Roosevelt by represe 


letter sent 


tatives of 


organized labor, certain religious welfare 
organizations, and two farm leaders which, 
as reported in the press, gives such a dis- 


torted and unfair picture of the attitude 





and aims of farmers throughout the coun- 
try 

Responding whole-heartedly to the Gov- 
ernment’s plea for increased food produc- 
tion to win the war, farmers are producing 
the greatest supplies of food on record. The 
increased production of 1ailk and milk prod- 
ucts, for example, has in mar areas far 
exceeded the capacity t ib b the supply; 
and as a result, milk is being wasted and 


farmers are suffering heavy losses A large 


number of cheese factories in the Middle 
Wes: and other areas have closed dow 
have been forced to greatly reduce 
operations in the last few days and evap- 
orated milk outlets have also bee ! l 
because of the Government inability to 


absorb accumulated supplie 


On the other hand, farmers a onfronted 
with constant attempts of G ) 
beat down the prices of farm }| lucts below 
parity levels to provide food t ba n 
prices to consumers at a time when city 
workers are receiving the highest wag: n 
record—in many cases doubk hat they re- 
ceived in the other World Wa: and when 
consumer income is now at the highest level 
in the history of the Natio Yet the De- 
partment of Agriculture is seeking aut rT 
ity to sell basic farm comm dit w 
parity in order to maintain I to 
consumers and force farmers to depend upon 
Government subsidies. We f ny 
consistency in the Government eff to 
release feed grains below parity wh« the 


supply of the pri f i 
ready exists in excess of cor mer der 
and Government’s ability to purch This 
inconsistency is particularly true when we 


duct 


a 
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remember that the surpluses under con- 
trol were intended to meet emergencies and 
the: Nation is now confronted with a serious 


shortage in this season's corn crop due to 
unfavorable and abnormal weather condi- 
tions 

The public should understand that this 


policy of depressing prices really means em- 
barking upon a program of subsidies which 
will have to be collected from consumers by 
more taxes. 

Farmers even more deeply recent the 
efforts of organized labor leaders to influence 
agricultural policies that are intended to 


force farmers to toil and sweat unlimited 
hours at price levels far below industrial 
wages and industrial prices. Farm prices 


today are approximately 152 percent of the 
1910-14 base period, while the wages of in- 
dustrial labor are over 300 percent. The 
cost of food to urban consumers in April 
1942 represented the smallest total percent- 
age of their total income of any period 
during the laSt 30 years. Farmers’ working 
hours are not limited to 40 hours per week, 
but they toil from sunup to sundown 

Farmers are not demanding excess returns 
for long hours of work as do certain groups 
of labor, or cost-plus guaranties as do some 
industries; but they do insist upon fair 
prices in the market without being forced 
to depend upon subsidies 

We have, and yet favor appropriations 
necessary for the rehabilitation of low- 
income farmers, but we aggressively oppose 
appropriations for the continued expansion 
of bureaucratic and wasteful administration 
in this field of credit We insist that the 
maintenance of fair prices for the products 
of the farm is much more important for the 
rehabilitation of these farmers than appro- 
priations to the Farm Security Administra- 
tion in excess of real needs. 

With the enormous public debt and hun- 
dreds of billions of dollars necessary to pros- 
ecute the war, the time has come to Call a 
halt on al] nonessential spending. Farmers 
have responded in full to the call of Govern- 
ment for an increase in production They 
are doing their full part in the purchase of 
Government war bonds and are making and 
are ready to continue to make every needed 
rifice for the Government, but the con- 
tinued efforts of Government bureaucracies 
to maintain appropriations for nonessential 
expenditures at high levels is seriously un- 
dermining public morale 

We appeal to Congress, as the representa- 
ives of the people, to deal with the farmer 
n a basis equal only to that accorded to 
dustry and labor and to hold appropria- 

within reasonable bounds and consist- 
nt with the responsibility of the Govern- 
iternational a 
AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, 
Epw. A. O'NEAL, President 
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The Christian Herald Speaks for Post- 


War Reconstruction Commission 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
June 25, 1942 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
peaker, once again, as I have done over 
nd over again, in the past few months I 

ubmit here for the attention of Members 
of the House an important editorial ex- 
pression on the importance of legislation 
whereby Congress would take its proper 
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leadership in preparing to meet the prob- 
lems of the post-war period. This time 
it comes from the Christian Herald for 
May 1942. The Christian Herald is a 
magazine published under the presidency 
of Daniel A. Poling, an outstanding re- 
ligious leader, and ministering tc people 
of all denominations. 
The editorial comment follows: 


POST 


Plans for post-war reconstruction are being 
laid now in legislation pending before the 
House Labor Committee of Congress. 

Main feature of the bill is “a practical plan 
and program for the continuous full employ- 
ment of all Americans able and willing to 
work, and for the achievement and mainte- 
nance of a just and equitable relationship as 
to wages between agriculture and industry, 
to the end that free enterprise may be pre- 
served.” 

Now we're getting somewhere. What good 
is a war unless after it we get what we fight 
for? Never before, in any war, have so many 
people thought so much about the peace 
while the war was still on. Getting some- 
where 





Southern Ohio Supports Every War Effort 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. THOMAS A. JENKINS 


OF OHIO 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 23, 1942 


Mr. JENKINS of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
I have recently spent a day or two among 
the people of my district in southern 
Ohio. While modesty would not permit 
me to say that the people of my district 
are superior to the people of any other 
district, candor and honesty would de- 
mand that I say that they are the equal 
of people of any other district in the 
United States. 

We hear much talk about unity. Iam 
glad to bring you the information that 
the people of our district are united more 
closely than ever before. They are all of 
one accord. “Win the war” is the uni- 
versal cry. Every child in our district 
can sing “We did it before and we will 
do it again.” 

RATIONING 

The people are tremendously inter- 
ested in the problem of rationing sugar. 
They are much more interested in the 
rationing of sugar than in the rationing 
of gasoline or tires. Everybody uses 
sugar. The babies and the growing chil- 
dren must have it. Likewise, the grown- 
ups must have it. To be fair with the 
Government officials in charge of ration- 
ing, we must recognize the fact that the 
problem of rationing any commodity is 
a difficult one, especially as to sugar. It 
should not be attempted without thor- 
ough preparation. In some counties in 
our district they attempted to carry out 
the rationing programs from one center. 
With the use of automobiles greatly cur- 
tailed, it is almost impossible for the 
people from the rural sections to get to 
the county seat. I am glad that these 
conditions are being improved. I have 
assisted in remedying these conditions in 
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our district, but even yet many people 
are put to great inconvenience by being 
compelled to go long distances to the 
rationing centers when they have no 
transportation facilities. Many people 
have been denied their quota of sugar 
because of this failure of preparation. 
They have failed to do their canning for 
this reason. Failure to can fruits in sea- 
son is very disastrous, especially to farm- 
ers and to people with large families. 
I hope this condition improves imme- 
diately. There seems to be a large sur- 
plus of sugar in many places in the coun- 
try. If there is no national shortage, 
there should be no national rationing. 

The average person is becoming accus- 
tomed to the rationing of tires. But 
there are many people, such as salesmen 
and others, who cannot make their living 
in their present work without their au- 
tomobiles, who will eventually suffer se- 
vere loss unless the rationing of tires is 
modified so that such people can be pro- 
vided with tires. I hope that this can 
be done. Scientists are busy on the prob- 
lem of manufacturing synthetic rubber. 
I hope they will develop some system by 
which the rubber shortage is met. 

Gasoline has not yet been rationed in 
Ohio, Our people are anxious about the 
reports that rationing of gasoline is like- 
ly tocome. I think the prospects now in- 
dicate that if the people respond to the 
plea of the authorities to economize, that 
we may be saved this inconvenience in 
Ohio. Our executives must get their 
heads together on a sensible and reason- 
able program. The people will gladly 
comply with any program if they know 
the facts. 

The agitation concerning pension for 
Congressmen seems to have subsided all 
over the country. The people of my dis- 
trict know that I have always been op- 
posed to such pensions. 

The people of our district are anxious 
to know the facts about all phases of the 
war. They listen to the commentators 
and read what the columnists write, but 
they are fast coming to the conclusion 
that much they hear and read is gen- 
erally the personal opinion of the partic- 
ular columnist or commentator. The 
people want facts. The administration 
should take the public into its confidence 
and give out the facts as rapidly as pru- 
dence would dictate. The administration 
should not favor any special commenta- 
tors or columnists in the dissemination 
of facts of national interest. Let the 
people have the facts without regard to 
whether any special interests approve or 
disapprove. 

Certain magazines of eastern produc- 
tion are having spasms over interven- 
tionists and isolationists. The guiding 
influence in some of the articles appear- 
ing in these magazines is of alien origin. 
Some of these magazine writers were 
formerly the agents of foreign countries. 
They now seek to condemn loyal Ameri- 
cans who were loyal Americans when 
some of these writers were actually repre- 
senting foreign interests in our country. 
The people want facts from loyal Ameri- 
cans, and not advice as to how to vote 
from Communists and persons who until 
a short time ago were actually repre- 


senting foreign influences in our country. 
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Mr. Speaker, I am proud to represent 
the people of the Tenth Ohio Disirict in 
the Congress of the United States. 
There is not one single disloyal person 
in our entire district. Our people exert 
themselves to the limit in giving full 
cooperation to all war interesis. Our 
people support the President and the 
generals and admirals in their efforts, for 
they are our legally constituted leaders 
in all war activities. We all stand to- 
gether. We will win. “We did it before, 
and we will do it again.” 





The Architect’s Role in Post-War Planning 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ALFRED F. BEITER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, June 25, 1942 


Mr. BEITER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include the 
following address delivered by me at the 
seventy-fourth annual meeting of the 
American Institute of Architects, in De- 
troit, Mich., on Tuesday, June 23, 1942: 


When we speak of any professional per- 
son's responsibilities and role in post-war 
planning we must consider his duties first as 
a citizen and then as a member of his pro- 
fession. The architects of this country—as 
well as whe engineers, the doctors, and the 
lawyers—have this dual responsibility, and 
to the extent that the architects and all other 
professions fulfill their duties bot» as citi- 
zens and as professional men will depend the 
success of our efforts in post-war planning. 


AS A CITIZEN 


As citizens, members of the American Insti- 
tute of Architects have as their first responsi- 
bility planning the necessary actions to make 
effective the principles agreed to by the Gov- 
e~nment of the United States in the Atlantic 
Charter. These principles and policies, first 
jointly declared by the President of the 
United States and the Prime Minister of 
Great Britain in August 1941, and later sub- 
scribed to by the declaration of the United 
Nations cn January ] of this year, present a 
goa) which it is worth while for our American 
civilization to seek. They are so clear-cut 
that it is d.fficult for me to see how anyone 
could oppose them in any major particular 
without automatically admitting a willing- 
ness to agree to a world peace which would 
give the Axis Powers domination over large 
members of conquered nations. 

At the risk of repeating these principles 
for those of you who have heard or read 
them, I should like to state them again, for 
I consider them to be of the utmost impor- 
tance in planning the peace that will surely 
follow this terrible war 

We, as citizens of the United States of 
America, by the Atlantic Charter have made 
known the following principles in our na- 
tional policy upon which we base our hopes 
for a better future for the world: 

First, we seek no aggrandizement, terri- 
torial or otherwise. 

Second, we desire to see no territorial 
changes that do not accord with the freely 
expressed wishes of the peoples concerned 

Third, we respect the right of all peoples to 
choose the form of government under which 
they will live, and we wish to see sovereign 
rights and self-government restored to those 
who have been forcibly deprived of them, 











Fourth, we will endeavor with due respect 
for our existing obligations to further the 
enjoyment by all States great or small, victor 
or vanquished, of access on equal terms to the 
trade and to the raw materials of the world 
which are needed for their economic pros- 
perity. 

Fifth, we desire to bring about the fullest 
collaboration between all nations in the eco- 
nomic field with the cbject of securing for all 
improved labor standards, economic advance- 
ment, and social security 

Sixth, after the final destruction of the 
Axis tyranny, we hope to see established a 
peace which will afford to all nations the 
means of dwelling in safety within their own 
k undaries and which will afford assurance 
that all men in all lands may live out their 
lives in freedom from fear and want. 

Seventh, such a peace would enable all men 
to traverse the high seas and oceans without 
hindrance 

E-ghth, we believe that all the nations of 
the world, for realistic as well as spiritual rea- 
sons, must ultimately abandon the use of 
force, since no future peace can be maintained 
if land, sea, or air armament continues to be 
employed by nations which threaten, or may 
threaten, aggression outside of their frontiers 
We believe, pending the establishment of a 
wider and permanent system of general se- 
curity, that the disarmament of such nations 
is essential. We will. likewise, aid and en- 
courage all other practicable measures which 
will lighten for peace-loving people the crush- 
ing burden of armaments 

In announcing this declaration of prin- 
ciples on August 21, 1941. the President said 
that the declaration includes, of necessity, the 
world need for freedom of religion and free- 
dom of information. The President pointed 
out that no society of the world organized 
under the announced principles could survive 
without these freedoms which are a part of 
the whole freedom for which we strive. 


AS A PROFESSIONAL PERSON 


It seems to me that the membership of the 
American Institute of Architects, taking into 
consideration these principles, might do well 
to weigh the value of planning. Architects 
should think in terms of blending their ideas 
with those of other professional groups and 
with public and private agencies. The aim 
must always be, in any scheme of post-war 
planning, to provide for the improvement of 
the American way of life. and for the welfare 
of all the citizens of this Republic. Archi- 
tects can contribute mightily to the continued 
improvement of America—indeed, they can 
make it the keynote of the forthcoming post- 
war era 

POST-WAR CONDITIONS TO BE CONSIDERED 


It is logical and proper, if effective p!ans 
are to be considered by architects for the 
post-war period, that the conditions which 
are likely to exist at that time be taken into 
careful consideration. If we will think of the 
advisability of anticipating some of the cir- 
cumstances which no doubt will exist after 
the war is over, then we will be in a better 
position to take such immediate steps as are 
necessary to insure that plans are ready for 
construction activity to be undertaken in the 
post-war period 

It is fitting that architects interest them- 
selves in four potential post-war conditions: 
(1) The post-war demand for construction; 
(2) the probable availability of construction 
labor; (3) the availability of materials; and 
(4) the availability of machinery. tools, and 
equipment. Without attempting to set my- 
self up as an expert in predictions of this 
nature I would like to briefly discuss with 
you some of the factors which may prevail in 
connection with these prospective post-war 
conditions 

DEMAND FOR POST-WAR CONSTRUCTION 

First, let me say that, in my judgment, the 
extent and severity of the war will have 
everything to do with the volume of demand 
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for building activity after the war. One 
hypothesis we must admit is patently true 
and that is that a long war and a destructive 
war will create a severe drain on labor and 
materials which otherwise might be available 
for construction, maintenance, and repair 
purposes Therefore, it is understandable 
that the construction we are deferring dur- 
ing the war will create a general lowering 
of the standard of services we receive from 
our building and capital fac Add to 
this the fact that a prolonged war will pro- 
vide some degree of obsolescence in existing 
buildings, plus the fact that some buildings 
may be destroyed completely by war opera- 
tions, and you have a combination of condi- 
tions sufficient to demand immediate con- 
struction improvements after the war 

Those who will properly weigh these fac- 
tors can come only to the conclusion that 
there will be a big job of construction ahead 
when this ghastly and tragic conflict is ended. 
Again, depending upon the extent and se- 
verity of the war, it is likely that our Nation 
may present a somewhat disheveled and 
untrim appearance at the conclusion of hos- 
tilities. It is certain that many interrupted 
and long-deferred construction projects will 
demand attention Jeaning and painting 
and repairs will be urgently indicated and 
such work will be the first order of the build- 
ing business after the war 

Then too, we must think of the industries 
and the man power which will be demobilized 
in the post-war period and which normally 
would be active in construction activity 
When wartime economic controls are 
loosened, when industries are released from 
war production, and when labor in large 
numbers is available for normal p 
purposes, there will be a demand for new 
construction Without « doubt, in my opin- 
ion, public projects will come to the front 
and will not only be badly needed but will 
command national support. The need for 
houses and shops and stores and plants will 
assert itself. Obviously when the wartime 
restrictions On consumer purchasing power, 
including the purchase of bonds, the appli- 
cation of extremely heavy taxes, and the op- 
eration of price-ceiling and rationing 
grams are lifted, a flood of purchasing } 
will be released. The possibility at that time 
of a consumer buying spree cannot b 
looked Such a post-war boom certainly 
ougkt to be so channeled that we can shift 
from full employment under y 
to full employment under peacetime econ- 
omy Nothing is more important t the 
future of America than the continued pro- 
vision of jobs after the war 

Our wartime policy necessarily calls for 
the cessation of all activity not directly; - 
sential to the winning of the war. Is it 1 
logical then that the greater the scale f 
current deferment the greater will become 
our reservoir of post-war work for both pri- 
vate and public agencies? ‘ 
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LABOR ON CONSTRUCTION PROJECTS 
In planning for post-war construction, the 
prospective labor conditions which will prob- 


ably exist ought to be taken into consideia- 
tion. 

Let us consider, for example, the huge war- 
time concentration of all labor, including tl 
of the construction trades in our large in- 
dustrial centers. Now, thes workers 





become more or less frozen in their present 
locations by virtue of the restriction on auto- 
mobiles This situation tends t halt é 
former mobility of tl nstr n r 
supply, and no doubt w re diff t 
the task of planning n perat i 
close relation to available 1 r supply. It 
means, for instance, that if the G 

wants to institute a public-w ram to 
aid in the elimination inemp rent 
caused by the abanc ° 


} 
I he wal 
production program n of projects 








close to former centers of war industry ap- 
pears t unavoidable, at least in the 
early phas¢ uch operations 

let us remember also that the War may 
leave the construction labor supply more 
highly organized and with a larger proportion 


rkers than before. Wage scales, 
also, which have been forced up by wartime 
living conditions, cannot be abruptly reduced 
unless we are able to guarantee an equivalent 


of older w< 


nnual wage. Union entrance requirements 
for new and younger workers may, in con- 
trast to wartime, be stiffened to the extent 


that the construction labor, converted or 
directed to other activities, may be lost. 
Likew'se, we may expect some objection to the 
continued use of labor-saving machinery and 
construction procedures which always are 
introduced during wartime because of man- 
power Such labor-saving devices 
probably will not be encouraged unless we are 
expand the construction industry 
ample employment will be assured to all 
able workers 

labor problems 


shortages 


able to s 
that 
ave 






posed by conditions 
I have mentioned are those of the 
as much as of the contractor. 
iry that they yield to solutions in 


architect just 


the post-war period which will grant a large 
n ure of assurance to the workers that eco- 
nomic and social justice will be guaranteed 
If proper and equitable solutions are insisted 
upon we ll ve a right to expect a pleasant 


table post-war construction labor 





MATERIALS AFTER THE WAR 
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in t post-war period, 
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we mu é nsideration the fact that 
we will hav ist emerged from a protracted 
p d real shortages in certain critical 
LOK I y take some ti after the war 
to loosen wartime economic controls, and it 
is not unlike that export demands to meet 
{ ntel obligations will t » prior- 
ove! I r ic demands. All of this 
will « the difficulty of construct- 
ce I s of build s in tl imme- 
c e p é d It is possible that 
I exist I¢ 1 indeterminate pe- 
riod, due both to actual lack of materials 
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shortage after the 
becomes of a fact 
necessity of using 
many operations 
machines. 

These are warnings of what might conceiv- 
ably occur after a long war. These are fac- 
tors that architects ought to anticipate in 
planning a post-war program. Architects 
should think about the combination of diffi- 
culties in the labor, materials, and equip- 
ment fields which may develop in order that 
they may plan for maximum post-war effi- 


war, and if it 
we may have to face the 
hand labor for a great 
customarily handled by 


actually 


ciency in construction projects In other 
words, designs and blueprints will not be 
enough. Designs may mean nothing if po- 


tential post-war conditions are not carefully 
taken into consideration. 


SUGGESTED PROGRAM 


Because you are architects and because you 
properly and adequately measure the value 
of timely planning, you are aware of the need 
for preparing for peace in time of war. It 
is encouraging: to realize that the American 
people, in growing numbers, are accepting 
the soundness of planning for a better Amer- 
ica when this struggle has ended in victory. 
I am not going to speak to you about the 
necessity for post-war planning, but I do 
wish to leave with you a thought or two 
about specific preparations which might de- 
serve careful attention. I would like to leave 
with you the suggestion that the Nation's 
architects might consider the adoption of a 
program which could well include the fol- 
lowing three points: 

First, you can contribute to planning for 
the post-war program by restricting yourself 
to specific contributions the construction 
field. The Nation’s general war aims were 
eloquently expressed in the provisions of the 
Atlantic Charter. We all subscribe to the 
idealism advanced in that historic document 
which prescribes new rules of international 
decency. Then, too, most of us are familiar 
rt of the Natio! 











with the 1942 rep« al Resources 
nning Board on national resources devel- 
pment, which attacked the problem of post- 
wa: planning in greater detail. But with- 
our detracting from the importance of this 
work that has been so 1 begun, we can 


1 
I 
readily understand that something more spe- 








cific is required. In other words, this has 
not been enough so far as detailed problems 
are concerned ects must think about 
the concrete, specific, definite steps required 

meet the noble obie € thus far ad- 
vanced How much and what kind of con- 
truction will be needec Shall we have more 
homes Fewer public buildings? New de- 
signs? Should w I ze in city, sub- 
urbs or farm construc What volume 
of construction will be necessary to provide 
for full employment for our men and ma- 
chine These are some of the tangible, 
down-to-earth questions which make up the 
problem you mu within your own 


olution to these 
ponsibility of your 
profession, but you will be within your appro- 
priate sphere if you ay ] lf to the con- 


ation of phase ssociated 


specialized fields. Now the 


problems is not the s 








with these questio1 

Second, I would recommend that you con- 
cern yourself seriously with the matter of 
plan preparation As rchitects, you and 
your staffs wl re nt mpletely engaged 
in war construction, may well devote a por- 
tion of your activity to planning post-war 
structiol 


w for both pub- 
ing—by private 





es, counties, States, 
ve nent. The individual 
surveyet nd investigated 
print plans and Sspecifica- 
é hese put on the 
ue nee 
Th der to facilitate such planning action 
by public agencies I introduced a bill, H. R. 
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5638, into the Seventy-seventh Congress to 
authorize appropriations for making such ex- 
aminations, surveys, investigations, compre- 
hensive plans and programs, and engineering 
plans and specifications as may be necessary 
to facilitate and expedite the selection, 
financing, and inauguration of public im- 
provements, works, and related activities in 
the post-war period. The President, under 
my bill, would be authorized to allot funds 
for those purposes to agencies of the United 
States and to make advances to the States, 
Territories, and island possessions and their 
agencies and political subdivisions. 

I believe you will all agree that some legis- 
lation of this kind is necessary. Otherwise, 
when the war is over, we shall literally be 
caught flat-footed. We shall want to build, 
but we shall have to wait and fuss and fret 
while plans are being made—unless we pre- 
pare them in advance. 

My bill was reported favorably early 
year by the Committee on Labor of 
House of Representatives. The bill 
called up for debate on last February 19 
I regret to report, was defeated by a 
of 252 to 104. The most charitable thing I 
can say about the debate on the bill was 
that the opponents of the legislation com- 
pletely misunderstood its intent 

Certainly there appears to be no dis- 
agreement with the principles involved in 
the original bill for shortly thereafter the 
House of Representatives provided funds to 
enable the Corps of Engineers to prepare in 


this 
the 
was 
and, 
vote 


advance detailed plans and specifications 
for Federal flood-control projects. As the 
Committee on Appropriations so clearly 
stated in reporting out this appropriation 


bill, “It is imperatively necessary that there 
be built up a backlog of useful projects 
ready to be proceeded with immediately when 
the time comes to turn to peaceful pursuits.” 

However, so has ended, for the tithe being, 
Federal action on general planning legis- 
lation for post-war public-works programs. 
I am exploring the possibilities for achiev- 
ing the objectives of my original bill by 
reintroducing legislation modified in such a 
way to make the bill more acceptable to my 
colleagues. 

In the meantime, the legislative assembly 


of my own State of New York has enacted 
legislation for that State similar to the legis- 
lation I proposed in the Congiess And, 
more recently, at Mayor LaGuardia’s re- 
quest, the New York City Planning Commis- 
sion has prepared and will submit to the 
city board of estimates a post-war program 
for which it 1s proposed that the city of 


New York provide $21,000,000 to prepare the 
necessary plan and specifications. It seems, 
therefore, that irrespective of what the Fed- 
eral Government is doing, some progress is 
being made by State and local governments 
in fing the objectives of piecparing in 
advance t] 





e plans and specifications for post- 
war public-works programs 

The third and last point in my suggested 
program is that the architects should main- 
tain a current watch of the day-to-day 

rse of our war effort as it affects or will 
influence post-war building activities. I 
can suggest several wartime conditions and 
changes that will bear careful scrutiny 

For example, bad site selections for war in- 
dustries, forced location of temporary war 
housing, haphazard organization of local 
traffic systems—all these require post-war 





col 


readjustments to eliminate the poorly de- 
igned and badly located wartime works and 
structures. Also, during the war, there will 


be an increa failure to keep up current 
repairs and maintenance and this, in turn, 
ll an obsolescence of structures at a 
* rate than would otherwise be the case. 
If a continuing inventory were maintained 
of this “war d it would enable a head 
on rebuilding operations in the poste 
war period 
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As the war progresses many of the con- 
struction ‘materials and equipment manufac- 
turers will be converted to armament produc- 
tion. There should be a continuing review 
of the problems involved in reconverting such 
manufacturing capacity to peacetime pro- 
duction so that adequate capacity can be ob- 
tained for manufacturing construction ma- 
terials and equipment necessary for post-war 
public works programs. 

Also, as I have pointed out previously, many 
construction materials and some equipment 
developed for war purposes can, in turn, be 
used in peacetime in the construction indus- 
try Under the stress cf wartime activities 
there may be several substitut.ons developed 
for critical materials necessary in construc- 
tion operations. Careful research should be 
made of the possible continued uses of these 
substitute materials in the post-war period. 

Another matter which ought to command 
your attention is that of the wartime con- 
trols for the standard zation of construction 
procedures and sizes and forms of construc- 
tion materials. To the extent that these 
controls simplify construction operations and 
make for a more efficient use of labor and 
material resources, they should be continued 
after the war. I think these controls should 
be currently examined with this end in view. 

Lastly, 1 believe you should at least con- 
sider maintaining some record of the projects 
deferred during the war because of the 
scarcity of labor and materia's so that they 
can be considered for immediate construc- 
tion at the close of the war.' Perhaps too, 
these projects should be examined in the light 
of the possible materials situation after the 
war and redesigns effected so that construc- 
tion could start without delay 


CONCLUSION 


The President has said on several occasions 
that we are not going to lose the peace that 
follows this war. In times of war we must 
prepare for peace, otherwise all that we fight 
for may be lost. As I have pointed out, the 
Government of the United States and that of 
Great Britain have declared the broad 
projects for the post-war pericd in the At- 
lantic Charter and subsequently these prin- 
ciples have been subscribed to by the decla- 
ration of the United Nations. These obiec- 
tives must be implemented by further plan- 
ning on the part of each of the United Na- 
tions. 

The role of the architect in post-war pla 
ning may, to be sure, be only comparatively 
@ small part of our whole national participa- 
tion in the post-war effort. But it is a very 
necessary and important part, and I am sure 
that the members of the American Institute 
of Architects will not miss the far-reaching 
implications of their role of rebuilding Amer- 
ica in the post-war period 








The Failure of Governor Tugwell in 
Puerto Rico 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. BOLIVAR PAGAN 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, June 25, 1942 


Mr, PAGAN. Mr. Speaker, on leave 
granted by the unanimous consent of 
the House to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorp, I am offering a clipping of an 
article written by a distinguished Puerto 
Rican journalist, Mr. Carlos J. Benitez, 
in the Puerto Rico World Journal, of 








June 20, 1942. This interesting article 
deals on Senator José A. Balseiro, one of 
the outstanding leaders of Puerto Rico 
who oppose Governor Tugwell and re- 
quest his removal, as is also being de- 
nanded by the overwhelming majority 
of the people and all the vital forces of 
the island. 

BaLSEmRO ATTACKS TUGWELL IN SCATHING DE- 
NUNCIATION—-FORMER PROFESSOR CALLS THE 
GOVERNOR OF PUERTO RICO AN “APPENDIX 
WHIcH Has OVERGROWN AND THREATENS THE 
WELFARE OF THE PEOPLE 

(By Carlos J. Benitez) 

Scarcely a day had elapsed after Gov. Rex- 
ford G. Tugwell finished his final radio talk 
to the people of Puerto Rico explaining the 
new project whereby 50,000 acres of sugar- 
cane land are to be devoted to subsistence 
crops under Federal subsidy, when Senator 
José A. Balseiro, Tugwell’s erstwhile political 
nemesis, took to the microphone and for 
half an hour pounded at the new idea which, 
according to Balseiro, was termed by some 
Washington higher-up as “highly revolu- 
tionary and drastic.” 

After the Governor’s three radio speeches 
and Balseiro’s denunciation of his much d'‘s- 
cussed program, it is now a t« ss-up whether 
the people will abide by Tugwell’s suggestion 
and enter into the program with heart, body, 
and soul, or follow Balseiro’s warning, reject- 
ing the idea 

Be it as it may, I wanted to see and talk to 
the man who has been Tugwell’s opponent 
ever since his inauguration when the Gover- 
nor, in his address to the people, said that 
Puerto Rico was good ground for experimen- 
tation. Balseiro, the very next day, ques- 
tioned the remark in a public statement 






ON THE FRONT PAGE 

The young senator made the front page 
not so long ago when he tied with Senator 
Celestino Iriarte, a veteran of long political 





campaigns, for the chairmanship of the 
Union Republican Party 

He made the front page again when Acting 
Gov. José M. Gallardo legedly follow- 


ing instructions from the permanent incum- 
bent, refused to appoint him to a vacant seat 
in the Senate because the coalitionists would 
not make more than one recommendation to 
the Governor from which he might select 
Gallardo, however, later reversed him 
when the Supreme Court of Puerto Rico, aft 
the proper suit was filed, ordered him to ap 
point Balseiro 

Since then Balseiro has been making th 
front page with frequent statements ab 
the political situation created by the legisla- 
tion passed by the Popular-dominated legis- 
lature and approved by Governor Tugwell 

As he did ever since Tugwell’s in Ira- 
tion, long before his ] 
Balseiro has continued hi 
criticism of £ f 


= es 


= 





appoint 
senate, 
Tugwell’s actions and of the 
Popular Party’s “new order.” 





WRITER AND LECTURER 
Prior to his entering the field of polit 





Balseiro, when everybody vw him by € 
diminutive of his first ni Pe ) a 
well-known poet, an outstanding write f 


prose, and a widely read commentator on 
modern books and classic music 





Balseiro, indeed, w in pi cp 
before he ¥ called to public nd politi 
At 24 his first book of essays % cited by 
the Spanish Academy as the best of the year 
I field 

This same book was praised by H 
Elli 

Balseiro,” wrote the English author s 
enabled to gain a standpoint which is at once 
renuinely national and wit nternational 
He has all the Spanish fervor and eloc nce 


weighted with the reflection and knowledge of 
a singularly comprehensive, 
vigorous mind.” 
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INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS HEAD 

At 29 Balseiro was appointed professor of 
romance languages at the University of Illi- 
nois. 

He has lectured at several European, Amer- 
ican, and Latin American universities and 
cities on literature and music In 1931 he 
was elected corresponding m«e 
Spanish Academy, becoming the first and, so 
far, the only Puerto Rican ever awarded suct 
a distinction 


mber of the 


In 1937 Balseiro was elected chairman of 
the modern Spanish group of the Modern 
Lawguage Association of America The fol- 
lowing year President Roosevelt and Secretary 


of State Cordell Hull appointed him official 
United States delegate to the First Inter- 
national Congress held in Mexico City of 
which he became vice president 





In 1939, again called the S 
ment, Balseiro flew to Washing ) 
the opening address in the First In 
ican Congress of Librari nd Public 

Hence this interview with the scholar who 
understood the philosophy of poetry and ex- 
pressed his ideas in rhyme and now ha 


joined the field of politics where fiery prose is 
required at times. 


And fiery prose is what Bal: has been 
throwing at Governor Tugw nd Luis 
Munoz Marin, president of the Pucrto Rican 
Senate. The policies of both have been flayed 
by Balseiro in statements, newspaper articles, 
und radio talks 

GRANTS INTERVIEW 

Senator Balseiro was most obli zg when I 
approached him on the matt f an - 
View 

We got together at a San Ju u t 
where Balseiro, despite the good dishes, would 
not eat because of a recent appendectomy 

Besides getting rid of his ow: append 
Senator Balseiro said he i ming rid, the 

land of an “apps ly « - 


grown Inside its ar 


ens the welfare of its peop Tl 





other than the man who apparer e 
-uerto Rico with the definite purpose of 
changing our whole economy with crazy 
periments that will undoubt 
with the good financial tl island 
was enjoying when he \ ll-f dly ap- 
pointed to run our affai! ; 
POLITICAI 
Senator Balseiro then exp! how, under 
the present politica) status of ‘ ind, a 
man can come from th r le 1, | p- 
pointed Governor for one re or the other 
but mostly because of good cor C- 
ns with the administration ut into 
practice any ideas he de t lless of 
hether they have any sound pr cts of 
success or not ' 
He has no responsibility t e peo- 
ple he said He is 
\ ( be tak x 
by the President of the I s And 
the Puerto Rican \ ( I - 
dent I does it € I I ré- 
tiv « t Wh re 
ny wr ngs « eG 
Our par = 
€ nued Ss € 
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€ i conte ! 
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PREPARE THE ISLAND FOR STATEHOOD 





igwell arrived in Puerto Rico 
he stated that as a continental he favored 
independence That is making mockery of 
veloped in Washington to date 
d When the first civil gov- 
to Puerto Rico, the Presi- 
nited States at the time, Wil- 
told him: ‘Go and prepare 


statehood.’ 





















Later, in 1917 Balseiro continued, “we 
were made American citizens and t 
Rican blood was shed on the battlefield 
France, mixed with the blood of our 
citizens of the nortl Further on, i 

I rm of the Democratic Party 
|Tugwell’s party] and that of the Republi- 
can Party, included a declaration favoring 

d for Puerto Ric 

So whoever comes to this island I 
off il capacity Tugwell, and declares 

mself pu ni r of independence, is 

ting gait ole past of p ical 

I ther! ad t Puerto Rico and the 
Ur i St S our rights as Amer- 
ng the expressed de- 

f t great na nal partie incit- 

‘ I t the me tir senti- 
CE n in this island. The con- 
f f I thus behav would 
be tl best policy at any time, much 
s crucial epoch when Tug 
1 government ] absolutely 
the lov nd respec I 
I e f the ¢€ = 
T d States, and he unit 
I I should be I ed 
put ff 
PA FAILURE 
( r Tu wel 17 ' ! + 
t e! I re” - 
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cratic institutions—the Atlantic Charter will 
have to be fulfilled, in spirit and letter, as 
regards to Puerto Rico as well as to all the 
other small places of the world. 

“As I said in my radio speech on June 18, 
I have absolute faith that the enormous ma- 
jority of the people of Puerto Rico will de- 
clare themselves in favor of the admittance 
of the island as a new State of the Union.” 

Commenting on Governor Tugwell’s last 
radio Speech from La Fortaleza, Senator Bal- 
seiro declared 

“In that last speech from La Fortaleza Tug- 
well tried to spread confusion and panic to 
make political capital with the war. He tried 
to avail himself of the emergency to defend 
his already failed and generally attacked ad- 
ministration as Governor, and to favor with 
marked, reproved partiality the political 
party which favors him 

“I know, of course, that this is not the 
time to look at facts with too much optimism, 
but neither is it the time to spread lack of 
confidence or to propagate fear, especially 
when such actions are taken with the deliber- 
ate, egotistical, personal interest of retaining 
a governorship for h one lacks the confi- 
dence and good will of the governed.” 

Senator Balseiro is ember of the five- 


man commission appointed by the Socialist 

















and Union Party (coalition) 
which will go ton they 
t l Tr to Gov- 
ernor Tugwel al. In Washington the 
commission will be joined by Resident Com- 
rn ioner BOLIVAR PA N 
It is, to repeat, a toss-up whether they 
will succeed or 1 T Governor pretends 
t at ease about his standing in Wash- 
n. But Bals and his colleagues feel 
the time is approachir when there will be 
: = P} 





Colorado-Big Thompson Project 


XTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 





IN THE OT OF UE NTATIVES 
Thurst J 25 1942 
Mr. HILL of Ci r. Speaker 
I delivered the following address ove 
on KFKA, G ey, Colo., June 20, 
1942, co! rn he appropriation fot 
the C io-Big Thompson project, 
which is included in the In 
nt appropriation b I 
water from this tunne ll b 
1 Larimer County, Colo., for distribu- 











Mr. Green, fr ] f KFKA, th s your 
Cc sm IAM S. I D¢ to 
\ V hia D. ¢ 

I Cc ( I Tho! m4 ject ap- 

ropriation i i e Interior 

c t at ror lation I I cn yes i 

S ay propriat considered by the Con- 

s the f inds for the continuation of the 

C rado-Big Thompson project are placed in 
bill. In 1941 you v ecall that we had 
$3,0 00 appro} 1 money 

i f fy and as 

I f \ fund by the 

us taxing pla) in the several 

cts new contracts would be made for 


When the funds 


"A were held up. This, 
contracts de- 
funds had accumulated 


But in 1941 we suc- 
ts completion 





1ds ior i 
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obtained directly from the Federal Treasury. 
For the fiscal year of 1943 we approved in the 
House the sum of $4,829,100. But the Finance 
Committee of the Senate increased this 
amount to $7,000,000, and the conference 
committee approved as a final figure $6,249,070 
for 1943. 

Since many of our good irrigated farms in 
the Second District are under this project, 
and expect to obtain additional irrigation 
water from this transmountain diversion, I 
am sure you will be interested in a short 
review of just how the legislative steps were 
taken to accomplish this increase in appro- 
priation. A subcommittee of the Appropria- 
tions Committee was assigned this task. 
Eight men are on the committee. They held 
meetings and heard testimony from those in 
Colorado interested in the project, and in 
addition the Department of the Interior sent 
its experts to give testimony to show what 
amounts they thought were needed for the 
continuation of the program. You may be 
sure that in times such as these every appro- 
priation is examined carefully by the com- 
mittee to find opportunity to curtail or limit 
the amount of money requested. So when 
we were able to add appreciable amounts to 
this project you may be certain that the com- 
mittee felt it is a deserving project and is 
needed in our war effort and is a definite part 
of our defense program 

Testimony was given by Clifford H. Stone, 
director of the Colorado Water Conservation 
Board; J. M. Dille, secretary-manager of the 
Northern Coloradg Water Conservancy Dis- 
trict; Senator Eugene Millikin; Congressmen 
Lewis, Chenoweth, and myself. I will review 
briefly for u the testimony as it appears in 
the record 

Tl greav project is not only necessary for 

l gation water for more than 

good tillable farm land now 
ve cultivation, but also to sup- 
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ly al and vital electrical energy for 
this section of Colorado now needing extra 
current in the manufacture of war supplit 

These war industries need this extra powe1 








nd ¢ and the quicker this dam and it 
power-producing equipment can be com- 
pleted and installed the sooner we will be 
able to add to the necessary production our 
proportionate share thus bringing about the 
dete of the Ax Powers 

I want to quote from the record as it was 
placed befor he subcommittee. I said and 


“M HILL. For 10 long years this area has 
been producing 
mal wa supply 

“Mr. JOHNSON. I agree with the gentleman. 
I not only think there is a possibility but a 


rops on a 70 percent nor- 





probat y of ious food shortage within 
the next few montl And certainly if the 
war is drawn out as long as the military and 


} 


likely to be a serious 
2 in beans and other vegetables of 
many kinds if we are to feed our Army of six, 
eight, or ten million and the Allied armies at 
the same time And I am somewhat dis- 
turbed by the fact that a great many of the 
Members of Congress are thinking in terms 
of surplus rather 


“Mr. HILL. I wish t 


naval experts say there is 





ms of shortage 





all attention to the 
egister the Depart- 
as indicated that 
ts in the following 
as, tomatoes, fresl 

dairy, and poultry 
products are func 

of this war itself. 
these in abundance we are 


‘selves losing this great war 











engaged in organizing the 
ve machine ever attempted 
the world. This great in- 
dustrial machine must produce, not only all 
necessary war equipment, but it must pro- 
necessary food supplies for our 
armed forces as well as for our Allies. Food 
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is just as essential in the conduct of this 
war as the actual fighting equipment. Con- 
sequently, the American farmer must produce 
the necessary food supplies to the very limit 
of his ability. The Department of Agricul- 
ture has outlined a program to supply the 
vital foods necessary for our all-out war effort. 
Enormous amounts of basic food products, 
such as meats, grain, sugar, vegetables, and 
dairy products are the necessary types of food 
that can be produced and are now being pro- 
duced in great irrigated sections of the We 

“The 800,000 acres of irrigated land, now 
under the Colorado-Big Thompson project, 
are producing basic food materials, but the 
water shortage in this area has curtailed this 
production and in some instances reduced it 
to little more than encugh to supply the 
local market. With this great project com- 
pleted we can visualize the increased amount 
of production that will be possible when this 
extra supply of water has been made available 
to our farmers. The farmers are already 
equipped and schooled in irrigation practices, 
the land is already under irrigation and in a 
high state of cuitivaticon—all that is neces- 
sary is a sufficient supply of water 

“We produce in this section one crop that 
is especially important at this time. This 
product was the first food to be rationed I 
refer to the production of sugar beets. Asa 
nation we have never produced more than 30 
percent of our normal consumption of sugar 
We could double our sugar prduction and 
still find ourselves short of the necessary 
supply. The processing plants are here and 
can increase their output with little if any 
plant expansion. The past few seasons some 
of these processing plants have-only been in 
operation from 50 to 60 days and could easily 
be operated for 100 days or more 

“In this water conservancy district we have 
been growing approximately 100,000 acres of 
sugar beets, producing nearly 200 000 tons of 
sugar. Remember this production of sugar 
beets has been under the restricted policy of 
the Department of Agriculture. Now this 
Department has removed all restrictions and 
with the completion of the Colorado-Big 
Thompson project, this district could easily 
produce 200,000 acres of sugar beets, and in- 
crease its sugar tonnage to more than 300.000 
With the serious situation facing us in the 
destruction of shipping on the Atlantic coast, 
the amount of offshore imports from sugar- 
producing areas might be so drastically re- 
duced that our continental area would be 
called upon to produce all the sugar for do- 
mestic consumption 

‘Sugar beets are not the only important 
food product produced in this conservancy 
district. The Department of Agriculture has 
indicated that a shortage exists in the fol- 
lowing products: Potatoes, peas, tomatoes, 

a 




















fresh vegetables, meat, grain, dairy, and poul- 
try products—all of which are produced in 
abundance in this great irrigated section 

“The feeding of cattle and sheep is an im- 
portant farming operation in this area and 
the byproducts of sugar beets, and the pro- 
duction of corn, barley, and alfalfa are all a 
part of the vast farming program in this irri- 
gated area.” 

Mr. Dille said, and I quote: “Our conserv- 
ancy district was organized about 5 years 
ago to contract with the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion for the construction of this project 
This district is organized with certain unique 
features, including the power of taxation, 
under which all of the property in the dis- 
trict is taxed for part of the cost of the irri- 
gation project and taxation of the water 
users provides for the balance of it. Under 
this system we have been able to make a 
firm, businesslike contract with the Govern- 
ment for the construction of this project. We 
are very anxious that it be completed as rap- 
idly as possible 

“We realized that under present conditions 
the questions of appropriations and critical 
materials are very important. But we also 








| 
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think that this project, which we started, is of 
vital interest to the National Government for 
the power and increased food products that 
it can produce and that it is very essential 
that whatever is necessary should be fur- 
nished so that the project can carry on as 
rapidly as possible. 

“The tunnel has keen half completed now, 
and if the necessary appropriations and mate- 
rials are furnished, all of this large flow of 
power and the increased production of vital 
food products, such as sugar and meat, can 
be brought.into the national picture in 1944. 

“This area contains about 9,000 farms with 
a total of over 800,000 acres of irrigated land 
in a high state of cultivation. The popula- 
tion is about 160,000 and includes cities and 
towns ranging up to 12.000 and 15,000 

“There are 12 sugar-beet factories and nu- 
merous canning creameries, and 
other plants to process the various agricul- 
tural products. 

“The assessed valuation of the district is 
$122,000.000 

“Under a special act of the State 
lature this area has been organized into a 
conservancy district with certain unique 
powers, among which wer to tax all 
real and personal property in the district 
for a part, and the actual 1 the water 
for the balance of the payments to the 
United States 

“Under these powers we 
tract with the United States 
struction of the project on a sound business- 
like basis which assures full repayment Ve 
are doing our part-and we would like to have 
the contract carried out and the project 
completed as rapidly as possible. I may ad 
that we have already collected about $170,- 
000 in taxes which has been expended in 
cooperating with the Bureau of Reclamation 
in securing rights-of-way and organization 
of the district 

‘The project will divert an average of 
over 300,000 acre-feet of water from the 
headwaters of the Colorado River 
the Continental Divide tunnel, to be used 
as supplemental supply in the highly de- 














factories, 


legis- 


is the p 


made a con- 
for the con- 














veloped agricultural area in northern Colo- 
rado. In the course of the 2.800-foot fall 
from the mouth of the tunnel to the irri- 
gated section the water will pass through 
six hydroelectric plants with a total capacity 


of 160,000 kilowatts. 

“About 4 years ago this district contracted 
with the United States for the construction 
of this project upon terms that assure full 
repayment of the irrigation benefits and 
with the low-cost electric energy remaining 
with the United States 

“Due to lack of sufficient appropriations, 
the construction program of the project has 
not advanced as fast as was originally ex- 
pected. The Green Mountain replacemen 
reservoir and power plant on the western 
slope is nearing completion and will be pro- 
ducing power from the 21,400-kilowatt gen- 
erators in 1943 

“The Continental Divide tunnel, the key 
feature and once considered the bottleneck 
of the project, is now about one-half ex- 
cavated and at the present rate of progress 
can be completed ready for use early in 1944.” 

Mr. Clifford H. Stone said, and I quote: 

“This project is one desigried for the ex- 
portation of 310,000 acre-feet of water from 
the Colorado iver Basin to irrigate approxi- 
mately 800,000 acres of land in northeastern 
Colorado. It has two features, be ya mul- 
tiple-use project; one, the irrigation of 
land I have mentioned; the other is the 
duction of about 184,000 kilowatts installed 
capacity of power. 

“The construction and excavation of the 
trans-Continental Divide tunnel, being 13 
mileslong. This tunnel is now approximately 
48 percent completed, so far as the excavation 
is concerned. 

“Another feature covered by the Budget 
estimate is the completion of the Green 
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Mountain Reservoir dan I 
This is a replacement reservoir 
pacity of 152,000 acre-feet. It is 
under the present cons_ruction sche 
this dam and power plant will b 
and power therefrom delivered it 

“Another item covered by 
Budget estimate is the dive1 
Granby dam site 

“The third item of the project covered by 
the present Budget is a section of the power 
and irrigation canal on the eastern 




















Color 

“I have mentioned th se of 
project. I want to y something furtl 
concerning the electr l energy to b 





duced by it. Under the revised construct 
schedule the project can be completed so : 
to produce the major portion of the 184,000 
kilowatts in power in 1944; 24,000 kilowatts 
will be produced at Green Mountain by 1943 
Therefore, the project has definite 
place in the present war emergen¢ 

“There have been located in tl 





as 





a very 


























this project near Denver, Col f 
war industries, including a large S 
plant. Another is Lowry Field h 
various machinery pl De € f K 
ibricating steel for shipbuilding rt ee) 
is pped to Denver, fabricated by various 
companies, and is then reshipped to Mare 
Island for insta n ships 

Numerous and rest tions 
have been made in recent weeks fo! t 
locations at Denver i f 
such plant locations r ¢ t 
power will be availabl 

This provides the only source f e 

blocks of power in the Colorade i for de- 
fense and war industrie And the } 
tion of t power is necé ry if the war 
industries are going to | A t 
al 

Mr. John C. Page, Commissioner, Bureau 
Reclamation, appeared for I ommitt 
and said: 

“This tunnel (the Continental D le tun- 
nel), 13 miles in length, anc vir 
ity of 550 cubic feet per set c 
water by gravity from SI w M tin 
Reservoir under the Continental Divide and 
Rocky Mou tat Park f the ¢ ]- 
opment of d ) I i d 
on the ea rn slope of the D é 

“Contracts were at first awarded for tl 
excavation and the placing of ncrete inverts 
for specific sections at the « rn and \ t- 
ern ends of the tunnel. Original { ( - 
templated advertising additional sections for 
construction. Under present plans c: truc- 
tion of the tunnel is being accomplished by 
the issuance of successive work orders to the 
contractors until the excavation is com- 
pleted. This plan results in ¢ inuous } - 
ress with no interval of time durir which 
no work is performed, v v ( 
additional sections were advertised and new 


contracts were awarded 

“When preparing estimates of appropriation 
for the fiscal years 1942 and 1943 nd esti- 
mating progress during 1942, allowance was 





made for these interva!s of no p s. The 
rate of progress is therefore faster than ¢ - 





templated by the programs of work 





and 1943, submitted with the original Budget 
estimates. Additional funds for financing 
the present plan of construction are required, 
because unit prices for the succes ive work 
orders issued have been successively higher 
than the previous ones, because of increased 
costs to the contractors as the distance in- 
creases from the tunnel portals to the work- 
ing faces. Also due to continuous operations 
the time when these increased unit price 
will have to be paid will be anced he 
extent that a considerable portion of the 
higher unit prices will have to t } 
fiscal year 1943 instead of the fol fiscal 
year 

“During the month of M h 1942, the 
progress of each contractor exceeded any 
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previous month. The contractor on the west 
end excavated 1,624 linear feet; the contractor 
on the east end excavated 1,341 linear feet. 

“The increase in progress and advancing 
the time when increased unit prices are pay- 
able have required the expenditure of avail- 
able funds faster then anticipated, and will 
require funds in addition to the amount now 
included in the appropriation act for 1943. 
If additional funds are not provided, con- 
struction progress on the tunnel must be re- 
tarded considerably or completely suspend- 
ed 

After all this testimony had been received 
by the committee, they had a thorough un- 
derstanding of the situation and actual facts 
upon which to base their final conclusion. I 
am sure everyone of us in Colorado appre- 
ciates the fine treatment we received from 
the subcommittee considering this appro- 
priation 


Good afternoon. 





Lawrence Joseph Connery 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


OF 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 24, 1942 


e, character, and public service of 
JOSEPH CONNERY, late a 
from the State of Massa- 


On the lif 
Hon. LAWRENCE 
Y 


Representative 


Cnuse 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, it is with a sad heart that I at- 
tempt to pay my humble tribute to the 
memory of one of the noblest cnaracters 
with whom I have ever served, Law- 
RENCE J. CONNERY, Of Massachusetts. 

He and his brother, William P. Con- 
nery—Billy Connery, as he was affec- 
tionately called—whom he _ succeeded, 
were typical] Irish-Americans—or Amer- 
icans of Irish descent—with all those 
high ideals and finer qualities of mind 
and heart that distinguish the true Irish- 


man. Intelligent, courteous, witty, 
brave, and patriotic, they were always in 


the forefront of every battle for right and 


uStICeE 

Soldiers, patriots, statesmen, gentle- 
men, polished and refined, they also re- 
flected thi rugged qualities of mind 
and heart that characterized their strug- 


eling forbears who came as immigrants 
to these s to fight the battles and 
endure the hardships of pioneer life in 
the building of America. 

Sergeant S. Prentiss, of Mississippi, 
perhaps the most eloquent man who has 
‘upied a seat in this House, speak- 
ing in behalf of the then famine-stricken 
people of Ireland more than a hundred 


‘ 
shore 


yeal ago, Sala 
I f I de f the broad 
f a t itiful famous in stor 
ng. It} the ld n 
} s d eatness 
Tt } atesme 
ay } I ( é u } € 
#1 i ¢ } bi hei x 
Ww ‘ t y c ? 
1 with it weet but melancholy pathos 
When I contemplate the lives of these 
two splendid young men, both of whom 


f is, history | 


were my warm, personal friend 


| seems to unfold before me in a glorious 
| Panorama the wonderful contributions 
| the Irish-Americans have made to the 
development and progress of our com- 
| mon country. Far down at the end of 
the procession I can see the forlorn Irish 
immigrant and can hear his manly voice 
making the welkin ring with its typical 
Irish brogue as he joyfully sings that old 


melody dear to every true Irishman’s 

heart: 

There came to the beach a poor exile of 
Erin— 

The dew on his thin robe was heavy and 

chill; 

For his country he sighed when at twilight 
repairing 


wind-beaten hill 
ed his eye’s sad de- 


To wander alone by the 
But the day-star attract 
votion 

For it rose o’er hi 
ocean, 

once, in the fire of his 
emotion 
He sang the bold anthem of Erin go Bragh! 


own native isle of the 


Where youthful 


Mr. Speaker, from these early immi- 
grants have sprung the millions of Irish- 
Americans, such as Lawrence J. and 
William P. Connery, who now help to 
fight our Nation’s battles in times of war 
and sustain its institutions in times of 
peace. 


Long, long be my heart with their memories 
filled, 
Like a vase in which roses have once been 
distilled 


You may break 

you will, 

But the scent of the roses will hang round 
it still. 


you may shatter the vase if 





Albert Greig Rutherford 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
OF 


HON. J. ROLAND KINZER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 24, 1942 
On the life ter, and public service of 


Hon. ALBERT GREIG RUTHERFORD, late a Rep- 
resentative from the State of Pennsylvania 


Mr. KINZER. Mr. Speaker, it was my 
privilege, during the faithful and efficient 
service of Col. ALBERT G. RUTHERFORD as 
a Member of this body, to learn to Know 
and appreciate his splendid qualities of 
mind and heart. He was kind, friendly, 
considerate, and at all times sympathetic. 
He knew the problems, fears, hopes, and 
aspirations of his constituents. They 
were his friends. 

Three times his constituency elected 
and sent him here to represent the Fif- 
teenth Congressional District of Pennsyl- 
vania. He had a keen, analytical mind, 
capacity and a will to work, with a sym- 
pathetic knowledge and understanding 
of the problems which confronted him. 

During his service as a Member of the 
Congress, Colonel RUTHERFORD endeared 
himself to all his acquaintances and col- 
leagues; he was faithful in his attendance 
at the sessions, and as whip of the Penn- 
sylvania Republican delegation, he, by 
example fixed and maintained a splendid 


charac 
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record of devotion to duty and responsi- 
bility. 

In his death, his constituency have lost 
a faithful representative, and the State 
and Nation have lost a soldier, states- 
man, and patriot. 





Stephen Bolles 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
OF 


HON. ROBERT F. RICH 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 24, 1942 


On the life, character, and public service of 
Hon. STEPHEN BOLLgEs, late a Representative 
from the State of Wisconsin 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, I know of no 
ceremonial more beautiful or appropriate 
than the one which we are today observ- 
ing. For the moment we put aside the 
busy activities of official life and pause 
to contemplate the character and per- 
sonal qualities of our departed friends 
and to record our estimate of enduring 
virtues of the departed friends and col- 
leagues. 

I was very happy to serve in this House 
with my friend and colleague the late 
STEPHEN BOLLes, of the State of Wiscon- 
sin. It was a privilege and pleasure to 
know him. A friendship ripened through 
our close association, and I came to love 
and respect Steve BoLtes. He was an 
able Representative; he had exceptional 
qualities of intellect and reached the 
heights in the literary field. Daily asso- 
ciation afforded opportunity for accurate 
judgment, and I came more and more 
to appreciate the ability, integrity, and 
loyalty of STEvE BoLLes. His equipment 
for the duties which devolved upon him 
was ample and he performed outstanding 
service in this House. He died in the 
midst of his labors and honors. It is our 
duty today to not only pay tribute to the 
dead but to cheer the living, and by the 
help of Almighty God carry on for the 
betterment of human kird. 


Albert Greig Rutherford 





MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT F. RICH 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 24, 1942 


On the life, character, and public service of 
Hon. ALBERT GREIG RUTHERFORD, late a Rep- 
resentative from the State of Pennsylvania 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, we are going 
down the valley one by one, with our 
faces to the setting of the sun. Twelve 
Members of our body have passed away 
since the beginning of this session, and 
now our colleague and friend from Penn- 
sylvania, ALBERT G. RUTHERFORD, who 
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served in the Fifteenth Congressional 
District of our Commonwealth, has 
passed to that Great Beyond. ALBERT 
RUTHERFORD was areal friend. He wasa 
man who had a desire within his own 
heart to do that which was best for his 
own country first. Then he was inter- 
ested in trying to do those things which 
would be for the benefit of his State and 


his district. He knew his people. They 
trusted him. Their trust was well- 
founded. He served them in the best 


manner possible. He was honest, ener- 
getic, conscientious in the duties that he 
had to perform. He was serving his third 
term, and the people of his district had 
respect and high regard for him. He will 
be remembered in the days to come as 
a servant of his people. We may well 
emulate his simple, honest frankness, 
his fairness, and his kindness. I have 
and I had always a great respect for him, 
because I knew that he wanted to do just 
what he believed would be best for all. 

Mr. RUTHERFORD was a lieutenant colo- 
nel in the Pennsylvania Reserve Mili- 
tia, and he served his State and country 
well in the capacity of a soldier. He was 
a lawyer, well qualified in the law. He 
was much interested at all times in know- 
ing that the legislation upon which he 
had to act was properly drawn. He was 
kind, he was a good husband and father. 
He was a friend of the Members of Con- 
gress and we will miss him. May the 
good God who guided and directed his 
life be over his family and friends and 
constituents, and may we try to serve bet- 
ter in the days to come those things that 
will lead us into a better understanding 
of the things that are best for the people 
of America, and because of the richness 
and fullness of the life of Colonel RuTHER- 
FORD I know that we will be better guided 
for future service. Some day we will meet 
him in that Congress around the great 
white throne in Heaven, where all is 
peace and contentment, where sorrows 
are no more. God be gracious to us all, 
as He was to our departed colleague. 





Elimination of Use of Silver in the Arts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PAT McCARRAN 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 26 (legislative day of 
Thursday, June 18), 1942 


Mr. McCARRAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
published in the Journal of Commerce 
and Commercial, New York, of Friday, 
June 26, 1942, entitled “Silver Arts Uses 
To Be Eliminated as War Measure.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 
as follows: 

Sitver Arts Uses To Br ELIMINATED AS WAR 
MEASURE—WAR PRODUCTION BoarD SEEN 
ENDING DRAIN FOR JEWELRY, SILVERWARE— 
War NeEeps HuGE 
The War Production Board will soon allo- 

cate all available silver supplies for war needs 
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and the industrial arts, largely eliminating 
silver uses by the jewelry and silverware 
trades, it was learned yesterday. The metal 
is now being unofficially rationed by Handy & 
Harmon, Inc. 

In the near future, it was made clear by 
informants, the jewelry and silverware mak- 
ers will be compelled to turn to gold, plat- 
inum, and a microscopic tonnage of copper, 
as the only obtainable metals. 

Almost all the anticipated 1942 imports 
of 100,000,000 troy ounces from the Western 
Hemisphere will be rationed to military and 
such direct industrial requirements as for 
wire in electrical appliances, pleting for cor- 
rosion-resisting surfaces and soldering, ob- 
servers explained. 

The Government has no intention of re- 
leasing any part of its hoard of some 1,500,- 
000,000 ounces of so-called free silver at West 
Point for arts use, it was understood. 

In accord with the agreement between the 
Treasury and the Defense Plant Corporation, 
the entire free supply will be loaned to war 
plants for such needs as bus bars for alumi- 
num production. This will relieve an ap- 
proximetely equal amount of copper for other 
pressing military demands, it was empha- 
sized. 

ARTS REQUIREMENTS UP SHARPLY 

Employment of silver in the industrial arts 
has mounted rapidly over recent months, with 
jewelers turning to the white metal as a sub- 
stitute for brass, nickel, and other metals pre- 
empted by war demands. Silver consump- 
tion for sterling ware jumped from 14,400,- 
000 troy ounces in 1940 to 30,000,000 ounces 
last year and might have reached double that 
annual rate during the past 6 months, re- 
flecting not only greatly enhanced substitute 
uses, but also higher mass purchasing power 
and accelerated marriages as a result of en- 
listments and the Selective Service Act 

Total silver consumption in 1941 aggre- 
gated 135,064,000 ounces, of which coinage 
demand constituted 55,064,000 ounces, plated 
ware 4,966,000 ounces, nitrate use 18,000,000 
ounces, and unclassified demand 27,034,000 
ounces, in addition to the afore-mentioned 
30,000,000 fine ounces for sterling ware 

Sources in the jewelry trade declare that, 
if all arts requirements were to be filled dur- 
ing 1942, consumption would rise to between 
250,000,000 and 300,000.000 ounces, as against 
available supply of 100,000,000 ounces and 
1941 use of around 75,000,000 ounce 

Pursuant to the law of July 6, 1939, the 
Treasury acquires all newly mined domestic 
Silver at 71.11 cents per ounce. The domestic 
output, which last year equaled 170,000,000 
ounces and may be somewhat higher for 1942, 
is thus not available for the arts, which de- 
pend upon imports at 3544 cents per ounce, 
it was noted 7 

Under the terms of the Silver Purchase Act, 
the Treasury must buy silver at the domestic 
price of 71.11 cents per ounce, and in the 
world market, until reaching the statutory 
goal, which is that one-fourth of the total 
monetary value of the gold and silver stocks 
shall be in silver. The proportion is around 
15.7 percent at present. Moreover, the Treas- 
ury may not sell silver in the open market 
until the price reaches $1.29 per ounce. Con- 
equently the Government ha quired 


1 
huge stock of silver in line with the rapid 
tT 


augmentation of gold holdings in rece1 
years 

Of present Government silver holdings, 
47,000 tons, or 1,370,000,000 troy ounces, are 


loan to war industry. Another 
40,000 tons, or 1,166,000,.000 ounces, .are 
pledged against silver certificates, while 27,000 
or 787,000,000 troy ounces, are in coins, 
about half in the Treasury and half in circu- 
lation. Thus total silver holdings of the 
Government aggregate around 114,000 tons, or 
some 3,325,000,000 ounces 
Some trade quarters have 
Treasury would find a way to loan some of 
its stock of “pledged” silver to war industry, 
thus indirectly relieving civilian lines, but the 


“free” for 


tons 


hoped that the 
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Senate Silver Committee has thus far refused 
to give the Treasury enabling legislation in 
the belief that the silver-buying program 
might be menaced. 

IMPORTS DECLINING 


Meanwhile, with imports from Mexico, Can- 
ada, and South America the only available 
source of silver for the domestic industrial 
arts trade, the supply from this source has 
been declining. Thus 1942 imports are not 
expected to exceed 100,000,000 ounces, as 
against an estimated 120,000,000 ounces last 
year. Falling production in Western Hemi- 
sphere countries and trade disruption are at 
the root of the decline in imports, and little 
improvement is looked for in the near future, 
informants state 

Heavy war requirements for silver in the 
construction of tanks, trucks, ships, 
bombs, and a long line of miscellaneous 
equipment, as wel] as for conducting power, 
as in aluminum plants, will not fully 
absorb Treasury free silver but much of new 
supply from abroad, it is held 

Used most extensively in the form 
ing alloys, other silver composition: 
ployed in the manufacture of electr 


shells, 


oniy 


of braz- 






] 


tacts, with pure silver used for making air- 
plane bearings, photographic products, de- 
manded in large quantities by the Army and 


the Navy In 
Treasury Morgenthau 
Great Britain was asking for 2,500,000 
per month for coinage 


addition, Secretary of the 
recently stated that 
yunces 


Since direct industry requirements for 
Silver have also expanded tremendously as 
a consequence of the dearth of base metals, 
all supplies will be taken by the military and 
essential civilian users, with little or no metal 
left for jewelry makers and the silverware 


trade, it was explained 


SILVERWARE CONVERSION 


Silver plate and silverware manufacturers 
have already largely converted to war work, 
trade quarters pointed ut Hence the 
scarcity of silver will call an end to the 
civilian activity, but will not prove particu- 


larly harmful to business and employm« 
in the industry 


On the other hand, custom jewelers must 


now turn to the exclusive use of gold and 
platinum, and a very small quantity of 
copper which will probably be granted them 


by the War Production Board, it was said 
The small manufacturers may be particu- 
larly hard hit, they may not get an 
opportunity to convert to war work, or may 
not be able to convert The War Production 
Board has been soft pedaling conve j 

metal-working plants in recent eeks and 


may soon call a halt to the process 


since 





The Spirit of Jefferson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JAMES P. RICHARDS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 26, 1942 


Mr. RICHARDS. Mr under 
leave to extend my remarks, I desire to 
call the attention of the Nation to a 
newspaper article from the Charleston 
(S. C.) News and Courier concerning the 
number of boys who have joined our 
armed forces during this war from the 
town of Jefferson, Chesterfield County, 
S. C., my congressional district 

I do not believe this record is s 
anywhere. The Jefferson community 
peopled by good old American stock. 
For a long time gold has been mined in 


Speaker, 
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the surrounding hills, but the gold in the 
hills is excelled in quality by the gold of 
patriotism in the hearts of these people. 
The spirit of Jefferson is typical of the 
cpirit of many other towns and com- 
munities in this section of South Caro- 
lina. 


The newspaper article follows: 
TOWN OF 547 SENDS 150 MEN TO ARMY 


Jefferson, in the western part of Chester- 
field County, is a small village (the 1940 cen- 
sus gives it 547 people) but challenges the 
whole United States as to the number of 
men furnished the armed forces. Nearly 150 
have gone, including a fully equipped military 
company 

The armory at Jefferson is one of the finest 
in the State. It is located among the cotton 
and cornfields which intersperse the attrac- 
tive homes of the village. 

Jefferson also has had more gold extracted 
from the high surrouding hills than any 
town east of the Rockies. The Brewer mine 
and the Haile mine over a century have pro- 
duced gold in enormous quantities. The 
largest nuggets found outside of South Africa 
have been found around Jefferson, it is said. 

The people are the original settlers of 
Chesterfield County and the same names pre- 
dominate now that predominated a hundred 
years ago. The Millers, Gregorys, Nicholson, 
Welsh, Griffith, Jordan, Douglas, Threatt, In- 
grams, Rolli Raley, Funderburk, Arant, 

; and others of sturdy stock 














Politics in the Draft? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CARL HINSHAW 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 26, 1942 


Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
ORD, I include the following article from 
the current issue of the Los Angeles 
Times: 

POLITICS IN THE DRAFT? 
(By Warren B. Francis) 
WASHINGTON 


June 25.—Widespread reports 


of abust n the draft system have reached 
Members of Congress in such numbers that 
a -leg tive delegation is about to march 
ul Brig. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey, Selective 
Service D he Times learned today 
Mounting dissatisiaction with operation of 
the nscri n program was heightened by 
t from Selective Service headquar- 
men already ordered to 


re I du n or for physical examina- 
i will not be “automatically saved” by 
t b signed by President Roosevelt yester- 
day, whi ets up categories and priorities 
e calling of men with families 

I ire that the deferment clause 
v bindiz on local draft boards 
C } f numerous compl its 
th ter eemingly have played 

in tl c ! on 

I r re 

¥ ( ? ©) M Ss l tts 
I y j he States w re 
I prospec re I ! € 
re ed W t key men in Demo- 
Cc! r | zat Ss are be 
£ n é r ex Y y f 

Whe De are contr l S - 
leged that R ns a being pu 1 uni- 
forn i ir rate im my nts 








have originated in States where Republicans 
hold office. 

Regardless of politics, Members of Congress 
are exasperated Fy the way the War De- 
partment and Selective Service headquarters 
have “passed the buck” to local draft boards. 
Failure of the two agencies to issue specific, 
positive instructions to govern the way in 
which men are called for duty is considered 
by congressional critics outrageous. 

In support of their protests, Members of 
Congress have pointed to the fact that mar- 
ried men in some sections are being inducted 
while single men in other places still have 
not been ordered to take physical examina- 
tions . 

“The lack of uniformity is so obvious that 
we are beginning to wonder about the fair- 
ness of the system,’”’ one Member of Congress 
said today. 

“Apparently we did not reach our objective 
when we decided that married men with fam- 
ilies should not be inducted until all single 
men and married men who do not have chil- 
dren were called for service.” 

While realizing that no groups can be 
deferred permanently, legislators said they 
expected the local boards would be instructed 
to halt induction proceedings affecting mar- 
ried men and to cease reciassification of in- 
dividuals placed in the third category (men 
with dependents), until the whole situation 
has been reviewed 

Notices from draft headquarters said “four 
broad categories” have been established and 
pre-Pearl Harbor marriages should be given 
consideration in deciding which married men 
are called to duty. The messages did not 
direct local boards to follow these principles 
and national headquarters emphasized that 
“individual cases” must be decided by the 
local boards 





War Transportation in Germany 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. CLARENCE F. LEA 


OF CALIFORNIA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 26, 1942 
Mr. LEA. Mr. Speaker, pursuant to 
consent to extend my remarks in the 


Recorp, I present an article by Louis P. 
Lochner, chief of the former Berlin bur- 
eau of the Associated Press, On war trans- 
portation in Germany, as published in 
the Atlanta Journal of June 16, 1942. 
This article describes the difficulties 
which developed in the transportation 
system of Germany in meeting the de- 
mands of war transportation. It is of 
interest in connection with the study and 
proper administration of our own trans- 
portation system. 
Wark TRANSPORTATION IN GERMANY 
(By Louis P. Li 
Adolf Hitler’s widely advertised superhigh- 
ways loom as an important factor in the un- 
doing of the German war machine—paradoxi- 
cal though that may seem 
The longer the war lasts, the more evident 
it is becoming that Hitler bet on the wrong 
horse in devoting the nation's energies, so far 
as the transportation problem is concerned, 
chiefly to construction of superhighways 


hner) 








rather than impr nent or even upkeep 
of Germany's complicated and far-flung rail- 
way system 

Hitler’s military strategy may be summed 


up in the word which has 
commonplace in eve 
krieg.” 


ince 1939 become a 
ry language—the “blitz- 
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GOOD FOR BLITZ 


Provided the blitz idea worked, Hitler was 
right in honeycombing the country with 
splendid highways, unexampled in Europe 
though second nature to every American. 

Millions of jobless were given work at a 
time when the unemployment problem was 
uppermost in Nazi minds, while simultane- 
ously roads were constructed on which Ger- 
man troops in the event of war could be 
moved to any frontier at greater speed than 
any other country could match. 

Hitler thus was deep in Poland before the 
troops and also for all modern civilian 
lions into Holland, Belgium, and France, hav- 
ing assembled them at his own frontiers with 
lightning rapidity, while the roads of the 
others were cluttered with mobilizing forces. 


RAILS WIN RECOGNITION 


But when the war became one of years in- 
stead of months, the reverse side of this pic- 
ture was turned up: Fuel grew scarcer and 
scarcer, the air force claimed the best gaso- 
line, lubricants became a major problem, wear 
and tear of cars proved far greater than new 
production or the seizure of cars in conquered 
countries. 

It suddenly became evident that the much- 
maligned steam railway was a far more eco- 
nomical mode of transportation for long hauls 
than were motor lorries and trucks. 

The farther the Germany Army moved from 
its home base, the more essential the railway 
became. : 

NEWSPAPER ADMISSION 


This was admitted in_an editorial in the 
Frankfurter Zeitung last March 8: 

“This war, and especially emphatically the 
third winter of war, have proved that the rail- 
way has remained the decisive means of trans- 
port both for the necessities of the fighting 
troops and also for all modern civilian 
economy. 

“The reputation of the railway temporarily 
had been dimmed by several stars on the 
transportation firmament which had flared up 
later; today it shines all the more brightly.” 

Editorials in Germany, it must be remem- 
bered, echo an authoritative voice. 

NEGLECTED BY HITLER 

Hitler during his 64-year regime before 
outbreak of the war had neglected.the rail- 
ways 

Although by conservative estimate, 78 per- 
cent of the moving load in Germany is Car- 
ried by railway—with 20 percent by inland 
waterways (mostly frozen in the winter) and 
2 percent by truck—locomotive plants were 
in part converted into armament plants. 

True, the Government appropriated as 
much as a million marks to the Federal rail- 
ways, which previously had been more than 
self-supporting But this money was ear- 
marked for political and social objectives. 

On the political side, the virtual mobiliza- 
tion of the entire railway system early in 
September of each year, when millions of 
Nazis flocked, transportation free, to Nurn- 
burg for the annual party conclave, cost a 
pretty penny, besides subjecting the system 
to great wear and tear. There were also the 
numerous district party conventions and na- 
tional demonstrations of various kinds for 
which the railways had to move the Nazi 
believers 

“POWER THROUGH JOY” LOAD 


On the social side Labor Leader Robert F. 
Ley’s vast “power through joy” program, 
with cheap excursions for the workers, taxed 
the capacity of the railways further. 

After 1 year of the Hitler regime, in fact, the 
income of the Federal railways (all railways 
in Germany are Government owned) became 
hardly sufficient to cover operating expenses. 
reserves were drawn on constantly. 

Passenger coaches were allowed to deteri- 
orate. New freight cars were constructed in 
but insufficient numbers. Acccrding to Der 
Volkswirt, a majority of Germany’s 600,000 
freight cars were obsolete by 1938. 
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Even during the first winter of the war— 
that of 1939-40—the transportation system 
proved inadequate. Adverse weather condi- 
tions made the break-down more evident 
than otherwise. Fuel and foodstuffs did not 
move as they should, with the result that 
Berlin, for instance, suffered a winter of 
privations. 


PASSENGER TRAINS CUT 


The winter of 1940-41 proved somewhat 
better since weather conditions were more 
favorable, but the constant movement of 
troops into the Balkans early in 1941 again 
meant a shortage of railway equipment at 
home and led to a constant reduction in the 
number of passenger trains running, and 
often made for huge accumulations of freight 
in larger centers. 

The winter of 1941-42 proved the worst 
ever. The inadequacy of the railway sys- 
tem now became so obvious as to cause alarm 
in official circles. 

Fast trains had to be abandoned in in- 
creasing number, due to the shortage of 
lubrication for high-speed operation. Un- 
moved freight piles mounted higher and 
higher, so that whole periods ensued during 
which the railway officials refused to accept 
freight. 

EDITORS GIVEN ORDERS 


As early as January 1942 Nazi editors were 
admonished to write reassuring articles on 
the transportation system. The publication 
during the first days of the year of the an- 
nual railways report was made the occasion 
for a burst of literary activity, the burden 
of which was that, to quote the Frankfurter 
Zeitung: “The Reichsbahn (Federal railway) 
hes proved its efficiency and is prepared for 
all eventualities.” 

The editorials, however, did not quite jibe 
with the realities, for as our perusal of the 
daily press during our internment alone re- 
vealed, during the ensuing 4 months the fol- 
lowing restrictions on the use of the rail- 
ways were officially admitted: 

On January 17 a drastic reduction in the 
number of passenger trains was announced 


PUBLIC TRAVEL CURBED 


On February 3 the public was admonished 
not to travel over week ends but to stay 
within the home area 

On February 11 all fairs, including the 
famous Leipzig Fair, were canceled. While 
other factors entered, the problem of trans- 
portation also was important 

On March 23 a special permit was required 
for traveling on an express train. 

On April 26 the public was once 
warned not to travel unnecessarily. 

Hitler took the unusual step in the Reich- 
stag speech of April 26 of assuring the Ger- 
man people that next winter transportation 
would be better than in the past winter: 

“The Germar Reichsbahn during the next 
winter, no matter where it mav find us, will 
do greater justice to its tasks than during the 
past winter Beginning with the locomotives 
and continuing through armored cars, haul- 
ing machines, and tractors, the army in the 
east will be better equipped.” 


again 


PSYCHOLOGICAL SLIP 


It was hard to believe one’s ears when these 
words were uttered. With the most terrible 
winter in 130 years just closed, how could 
Hitler tell his people that another winter of 
war was in store for them? 

The only logical explanation for this lapse 
in psychological understanding of his own 
people was the fact that there had obviously 
been so much dissatisfaction with the trans- 
portation system that some sort of assurance 
from the very highest quarters was essential— 
even at the expense of admitting that another 
Winter of war lies ahead 

The Russian campaign ate heavily into Ger- 
many’s rolling railway stock. Of this there 
can be no doubt. 
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TROOPS’ MAIL DELAYED 


The Russian scorched-earth policy prevent- 
ed Hitler from seizing much rolling stock as 
war booty. More than 1,000 miles of track 
had to be relaid to match the narrower Ger- 
man gage. To keep army supplies moving on 
these thousand miles became a problem of the 
first order. 

Mail for the soldiers in the east often 
couldn’t be delivered for weeks and months. 
This proved a heavy strain on morale both at 
the front and at nome. 

So Hitler was simply compelled to reassure 
his people about transportation. 

In that assurance lay the confession that 
Hitler, who, according to his closest followers, 
never miscalculates, had slipped in the matter 
of transportation. 





Wright Field 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. GREG HOLBROCK 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 26, 1942 


Mr. HOLBROCK. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Recorp, I include the following 
news item by Paul Mason, concerning 
Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio, the cradle 
of the aviation industry. 

I believe this article brings out an idea 
of the effort being expended at this im- 
portant field. 


WricHt Fre.tp Works Lonc To MAKE FLIERs’ 
PLANES SAFE 


(By Paul Mason) 


Darton, On1o.—They’re killing time at 
Wright Field, these war-burdened days— 
working it to death! 

Planes wheel, motors roar in the air and 
on the ground; men fly; others, with microm- 
eters and microscopes, look beyond the ken 
of human eye-—the nerve center of the Army 
Air Forces’ huge material-testing and pro- 
curement program plays its all-vital part in 
“Keeping ’em Flying.” 

Unnumbered thousands 
clock. 

Every piece of metal and plastic and fabric 
that goes into a warbird is subjected to 
closest scrutiny—from cotter pins to com- 
passes and canvas, flaps to flares. The planes 
themselves are tested under the most severe 
flight conditions that can be conceived. 

“What hours!” wrote an officer recently 
transferred here, with good-humored sar- 
casm, “I hope this war doesn’t last too long. 
I might get so I like getting up with the 
sun!” 


work round-the- 


MUCH A MILITARY SECRET 

Much of the work at the field is a military 
secret, and rightly so 

It’s apparent to one who has visited there 
Over a period of 10 years that never before 
has there been such a breakneck and exact- 
ing pace; that, never before, in a paraphrase 
of Winston Churchill, ‘Do fliers the 
world over owe so much to so relatively few.” 


S0 many 


Here, for one thing, centered the con- 
tract-awarding for all the billions of dollars 
America is spending for planes and aerial 
equipment for herself and the lease-lend pro- 
grams. 

Two years ago the Army began stripping 


red tape from its procurement procedure. 
It used to average 10 days or so between re- 
ceipt of bids and formal award of a contract. 
Now it’s a matter of hours, even minutes, 
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Just how much and on what schedule all 
this is conducted would impinge upon mili- 
tary censorship, but it’s probably true that 
the aggregate would make our collective com- 
mercial air-line schedules look like a thrice- 
weekly commuter set-up on the Jerkwater & 
Western. 

NEW DEVELOPMENTS 

Without divulging details, it’s equally true 
that Messrs. Hitler and Hirohito already have 
been the victims of startlingly new develop- 
ments both in planes and aids to bombing 
and navigation. 

War Secretary Stimson hinted of one re- 
cently when, after an east coast inspection 
tour, he told newsmen that, with a device 
employing radio-wave echoes and the electric 
eye, Officers picked up and showed an ap- 
proaching plane 60 miles away 

The device can see at night through fog 
and clouds, tell the location of enemy vessels 
or planes, he reported. 

Considerable attention is paid to foreign 
planes of both friend and foe 

A pile of junk was exhibited to visitors at 
Army Day exercises on Wright Field—all that 
remained of a Japanese craft shot down over 
Pearl Harbor, then dissected in field labora- 
tories 

“We're not overlooking the fact that this 
war cannot last forever,” remarked one officer 
“This war is but a chapter in history, even 
though the most important one we’ve ever 
turned.” 

Wright Field and the story of aviation are 
like that—like a pilot who, far aloft, peers 
through fog and rain, daylight and dark, ever 
for the distant horizons. 





Military Establishment Appropriation Bill, 
Fiscal Year 1943 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. STEPHEN M. YOUNG 
OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 23, 1942 





Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, I sup- 
port this appropriation aggregating 
nearly $43,000,000,000. This is more 
than the total amount of all expenditures 
of our Government from 1789 to 1918. 
This appropriation exceeds the total 


amount of money spent by this Nation 
in the prosecution of World War 1 
This appropriation is the largest appro- 
priation ever presented to any parlia- 
mentary body in the entire history of 
the world. 

An appropriation of this tremendous 
amount of money for our Army and Air 
Force for the prosecution of this war, 
coming as it does within a week after we 
in the House of Representatives appro- 
priated, by unanimous vote, $8,000,000,- 
000 for the construction of naval vessels, 
including 25 aircraft carriers, demon- 
strates that the Representatives of the 
people of this country fully understand 


the tremendous job forced upon this 
Nation in connection with our war 
against dictatorship aggression and fot 
survival as a nation of free men and 
women. 

It is important that every cent appro- 
priated for our war effort be spent pru- 
dently. I have consistently voted to cur- 


tail nondefense expenditures and it is 
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equally important that waste and extrav- 
agance in connection with defense ex- 
penditures be prevented. Our people are 
making sacrifices to buy War Bonds and 
to pay heavy taxes. We Representatives 
must adopt a revenue measure fair for 
all. Absolutely sound measures for rais- 
ing the huge sums appropriated must be 
adopted Loyal, patriotic, and deter- 
mined Americans must not be unduly 
burdened. They deserve the best, fair- 
est, and most conscientious consideration 
from us who represent them. 

We are engaged in training the great- 
est and most powerful mechanized army 
the world has ever known. The arsenal 
of democracy will be the most tremen- 
dous arsenal that the mind of man has 
ever conceived. Our air force will be 
made more powerful than the air ar- 
madas of all nations combined. It is 
planned to contruct a two-ocean Navy 
that in tonnage, fire power, and per- 
sonnel is more powerful than all other 
navies put together. In connection with 
all this, we are proposing to build a 
merchant marine in tonnage and per- 
sonnel greater than the merchant ma- 
rine of all nations of the world and we 
plan to build a synthetic-rubber industry 
fully capable of taking the place of the 
natural industry. While all this is being 
done it is the intention of administration 
leaders to maintain the world’s highest 
standard of living and the American 
way of life. 

Mr. Speaker, this war will be won and 
the peace will be won under the leader- 
ship of President Roosevelt. I support 
that leadership. I unhesitatingly sup- 
port this appropriation just as I have 
supported every appropriation for our 
Army, Navy, and air force, from the time 
I first became Congressman at Large, 
representing the people of Ohio. 
Throughout my services in Congress I 
have not only voted in support of every 
appropriation for our air force, Army, 
and Navy, but I have on every occaSion 
voted against proposed amendments 


aimed to reduce appropriations or to re- 








strict in any manner our preparedness 
and national-defense effort. 
With final enactment into law of the 


$43,000,000,000 appropriation 


additional responsibility for 


measure, 
successful 








prosecution of the war against dictator- 
ship aggression passes from the hands of 
th representatives of the people to 
P dent Roosevelt as Commander in 
Chief ¢ Army 1 Navy. Dictator- 
lip agers on leaped at this peace-lov- 
Nation across the broad Pacific. A 
carefully planned attack was made upon 
entirely th provocation or justi- 


ficatior The Axis Powers brought war 
» us. We did not want war any mor 
in Norway and Holland wanted war. 


AT . ‘ hh . 7 T+ = anw 
Norway had not been involved in any 


I 102 ye The Dutch had not 
\ i n 146 irs. They are peace- 
peopl Ours is a peace-loving 
N n. Hitler took the war to them and 
t J I I ight the war to 
u 

1 I supy ( 
1 n eff keep tl War away fro! 
hor by enablins to stre nen 

led by Hitler From 

moment J attacked Pearl Hart 


lend-lease became a pooling of resources 
to be used against a common enemy. 
Now, a proposal has been made for a 
broader agreement with Russia, which if 
accepted, will define the war aims of the 
United Nations more clearly than ever 
before. It will mean the laying of a 
foundation for equality in international 
trade and will commit the Soviet Union 
to work with us in building a durable 
peace after the war. This will be im- 
portant as a guaranty of economic free- 
dom for small nations and can do much 
to intensify their people’s interest in the 
defeat of nazi-ism. Favoritism in trade 
relations has proved to be a road to war. 
There must be a free field and no favor 
if the world community is to live and 
prosper in peace. That does not neces- 
sarily mean free trade, but it does mean 
the end of discriminations in the com- 
mercial relations between nations. 

It is a tremendous responsibility we 
have and that we have entrusted to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, our Commander in Chief. 
It may be there will be some mistakes of 
strategy and some bitter defeats. We, as 
Representatives of the American people, 
must stand at our post of duty, on guard, 
ready to do all we can to appropriate 
money and provide for the public safety 
and general welfare. We must be alert 
and watchful that money produced by 
the hard work and sacrifice of our fel- 
low citizens shall not be wasted nor dissi- 
pated. Until this war is won and the 
peace is won, my every effort and energy 
as Congressman at Large, representing 
Ohio, is to do my utmost to help in the 
successful prosecution of this war—to 
maintain America as one spot in the 
world where people are free. 

Throughout my three terms as Con- 
gressman at Large representing Ohio, I 
have all along not only supported appro- 
priation bills for our Army, Navy, and 
Air Force, but I have supported the for- 
eign policy and upheld the leadership of 
President Roosevelt. It is my belief that 
in doing so, I am representing the wishes 
of the citizens of Ohio whose agent I am. 
It is my intention to go before the people 
of my State this November, asking to be 
hired for another 2 years as a Repre- 
sentative to Congress at Large. This 
office belongs to the sovereign people of 
Ohio. It does not belong to me. If my 
constituents believe that some other 
agent will serve them better and more 
faithfully, they should retire me. Let my 
record speak for itself. If the fine con- 
stituents I have represented with fidelity 
and zeal approve my service and record, 
they will retain me for another term. 

In the entire history of mankind no 
people have ever done so much in so short 
a time as have the citizens of this peace- 
loving Nation in the prosecution of this 
war against the aggressions of the Axis 
powers. By November American pro- 
duction will astonish us and the worid. 
In World War 1 no American-made 
plane ever engaged in combat. With the 
exception of a few shells from our 14- 


inch naval guns, not a single shell made 
in America was fired World War 1 
by American-made artillery Then our 


y 
heavy field guns were all of French man- 
ufacture. Today British, 
American- 


he Russians, 
+ 
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t 
and Australians are 
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made combat planes. American-made 
artillery is roaring on every battle front 
in the world; American-built planes are 
fighting in the skies over the Pacific, 
over the Atlantic, over Iceland, Ireland, 
Germany, India, Libya, Egypt, Australia, 
and Russia—and have bombed Tokyo. 
We have reason to be proud of the 
achievements of this peace-loving Na- 
tion. We as Representatives of the peo- 
ple dedicate our energies to keep intact 
the life lines to American soldiers and 
sailors wherever duty takes them to in- 
sure the liberties of the world. 





National Cemetery for the Northwest 


REMARKS 


Or 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 26, 1942 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, on De- 
| cember 29, 1941, the President approved 
| Public Law 388 of the Seventy-seventh 
Congress, being chapter 640 of the first 
| session, which authorized and directed 
the Secretary of War to establish and 





| maintain a national cemetery in the vi- 
| cinity of Portland, Oreg. The act reads 
| as follows: 

That the Secretary of War is authorized 
and directed to establish and maintain, in 
accordance with the provisions of law govern- 
ing national cemeteries, a national cemetery 
in the vicinity of Portland, Oreg. The Sec- 
retary of War is authorized to acquire by 
donation, purchase, condemnation, or other- 
wise such suitable lands as are in his judg- 
ment necessary for the establishment and 
maintenance of such cemetery 

Sec. 2. There are hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, such sums 
as may be necessary for the purposes of this 
act 


Mr. Speaker, this law was pursuant to 
H. R. 950, which I introduced, and to S. 
793, introduced in the Senate by the 
senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. Mc- 
Nary!. In order to provide funds to en- 
able the Secretary of War to carry out 
the provisions of this act, I introduced 
on February 10, 1942, H. R. 6570, provid- 
ing for an appropriation. On April 28, 
1942, I called the attention of the House 
to the facts which show the necessity and 
urgency of carrying out the provisions 
of this act and establishing the cemetery 
at an early date, to provide burial facili- 
ties for deceased veterans of this great 
area in the Northwest. I called atten- 
tion at that time to a statement in a let- 
ter from the Secretary of War to me, 
wherein it was shown that the nearest 
national cemetery to Portland is now 700 
miles, which means that from other por- 
tions of the territory to be served by this 
new cemetery, now authorized, the dis- 
tance is from 1,000 to 1,500 miles. The 
cemetery would provide burial facilities 
for deceased veterans from the States of 
Oregon, Washington, Idaho, parts of 
Montana, and the Territory of Alaska, in 
| which there are at the present time ap- 
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proximately 155,000 veterans of various 
wars, the tabulation of which I set forth 
in my remarks I have just referred to 
of April 28, 1942. In addition to these 
veterans, we now have the great number 
of service men called to arms in the pres- 
ent World War. Many casualties have 
already taken place. As time passes 
there will be many more, and when the 
war shall have ended the numbers to be 
added to the veterans of this great terri- 
tory in the Northwest will be large, and 
the need for burial facilities greatly en- 
hanced. At the present time there are 
practically no facilities for burials in a 
nationally maintained cemetery. 

I know, Mr. Speaker, you and my col- 
leagues will agree that the responsibility 
resting upon us to provide decent burial 
for those who serve in our armed forces 
when the final summons comes is as 
necessary as to provide for their care, 
maintenance, and protection while in 
the service. 

Recently, at my request, Col. Charles 
C. Reynolds, of the Quartermaster De- 
partment, inspected the area proposed 
as a Site for this.cemetery, and it is my 
understanding that his survey discloses 
that it is admirably situated and suitable 
in every way for a national cemetery. 
The State of Oregon has consented to 
donate a considerable portion of the site 
which it owns and which has been set 
aside for burial purposes. All of the vet- 
erans’ organizations of the Northwest 
have been urging for a long time the 
establishment of this cemetery and are 
very much concerned over the lack of 
adequate facilities at the present time. 

Mr. Speaker, I most respectfully urge 
you and my colleagues in the House to 
support an adequate appropriation to en- 
able the Secretary of War to carry out 
the duties and directions imposed upon 
him by Public Law 388, providing for the 
establishment of this cemetery. Action 
should be taken at once so that the facil- 
ities may be provided without further 
delay. 





Synthetic Rubber Production—Now! 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 26, 1942 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker 
I have come to the conclusion that the 
rubber situation is so important, not 
alone to the winning of the war but to the 
maintenance of our economic structure, 
that instead of wasting valuable time 
quarreling over various processes by 
which synthetic rubber is made, the 
Government should take a hand to see 
that any process that will make rubber 
be put into operation, at least for ex- 
perimental purposes. 

There should be no delay because of 
the threatened expense, because the fail- 
ure to have sufficient rubber to carry on 
the war to a successful conclusion and to 
carry on the business of this country 


would cost the people more in dollars and 
cents than even an exorbitant price for 
the product. 

We have always been dependent— 
and too much so—on foreign countries 
for essential war m~terials. There have 
been times when * > have had to use very 
drastic methods as a government in order 


_ to get rubber at a reasonable price from 


the foreign governments which had a 
monopoly of it. Now, it i essential that, 
once and for all time, we step forward 
and, without delay, proceed to make this 
product from the many materials and 
from the many sources from which it 
may be derived. 

The war can be won or lost on rubber. 
The revenue-producing businesses of the 
country rely upon rubber. This is not a 
time for heated argument, nor for sec- 
tional controversies, as to where these 
plants are to be located. The officials 
who are responsible for the administra- 
tion of the rubber program should not 
further delay it. What the American 
people want is the production of synthetic 
rubber, and they are willing to pay the 
price in order to get it. They do not 
wish to jeopardize the lives of their boys 
by any quibbling that will further delay 
the production of this essential war ma- 
terial and peacetime necessity. 





Congress and Columnists 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. J. WILLIAM DITTER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 26, 1942 


Mr. DITTER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am in- 
serting in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD an 
article by Arthur Krock, which appeared 
in the New York Times, June 25, 1942, 
entitled ‘““The Government Should Try an 
Autobiography.” 

The article follows: 

IN THE 


NATION—-THE GOVERNMENT SHOULD 


TryY AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 
(By Authur 


WASHINGTON, June 24.—-For the second time 
this administration has entrusted an ac- 
count of the inner operations of its foreign 
policy to writers in private life instead of 
assembling these matters in a White Book. 
For the second l 


rock) 


time official information, 
withheld from Congress and the ger 
and public, has been authorized for publi 








tion at commercial profit 

An administration which is oper 
the most democratic form of 
the world has once again t 
through unofiiciel spokesme: 


ing the story itself 


No other government, free or t 





has permitted files and diari 
ture to be vended privately 

magazine markets gut then 
e! nent has permitted its < 
SE articles relating informat 
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periences and impressions by the President’s 
intimate agent, Mr. Hopkins 

The current biography of the course of our 
foreign policy into war was written by two 
newspapermen, Ernest K. Lindley and Forrest 


Davis, and only the President could have 
given them access to the sources plainly in- 
dicated. No lesser official would have ven- 


tured to do so. By this same high favor two 
other newspapermen, Joseph W. Alsop, Jr 
(now on his way back from a Japanese pri 
at Hong Kong) and Robert Kintner 
since entered the Army), were given material, 
lso denied to Congress and the public, wl 
they vended commercially thr 
American White Paper, a story of the secret 
diplomacy preceding and just lowing the 
outbreak of the war in Europe On that oc- 
casion the administration not only 
biographers instead of own 
account; it also allowed the authors to call 
their product a “white paper,” a title other 
governments have reserved to themselves 





a 


chose 


sponsoring its 


NO CRITICISM OF 

Not the slightest criticism can be made 
against Messrs. Lindley and Davis, as it could 
not be against Messrs. Alsop and Kintner for 
taking what the gods provided. Each pair 
had a wonderful and lucrative idea, if they 
could induce the President to order its reali- 


AUTHORS 


zation In each case he agreed, and what 
should have been released to the people un- 


der official imprimatur—the grave activities 
and words of those chosen by the people to 
conduct their affuirs—was counte d 
prosperous private venture 


lance 5 & 


Like the first inside story, the second is 
fascinating and revealing becauss le de- 
tails and the atmosphere. Like the first, the 


ns of the second are n nany 
they are most important and significan 
is newly told how the British Prime Minister 


. , 
revelati 





when he met the President in August 1941 
off the Atlantic coast, urged him to hand a 
ultimatum to Japan against further a es- 





sions, and how the Pre 
he thought he could “} 
3 months more, time greatly 1 
Trearmament programs (The ‘“‘t yir 
ally lasted 4 months.) It is told how Under 
Secretary Wells inf Ambas- 
sador, Mr. Oumansky, in Janu 1941 of re- 
ports (in which Mr. Well pressed full 


ident declined, saying 






rmed the Soyie 





faith) that Hitler would attack Ru 1 June 
and how the Ambassador qus 1ed the rep- 
resentative of Russia’s then ly, the Ger- 
man Chargé d’Affaires in Washington, about 
them 

Secretary Hull’s several warnings in No- 
vember 1941 to our whole Government n- 
cluding the chiefs of the Army and tl N 
to look for simultaneous surprise attack 
Japan throughout the Pacifi é is rel 
by the latest biographers of sy 
icy, will not be news to r f tl Ne 
York Times. They were th I t t ~ 
formed of the warnings, in Was! ton dis- 
patch that appeared in the issu: Dece 
16, 1941, after the dreadfi 
Pearl Harbor of their disre 
and Navy had begun to} 

THE PRESIDENT 
But Messrs. Lindley 
u 
De 
€ Mr 
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This should 
historians wl 
for Mr. Rooscvelt of 
the best possible effort to be ready for events 
clearly foreseen, with Pearl Harbor and nu- 
merous other evidences to the contrary. 


interest current and future 
must try to reconcile ciaims 
f faultless prevision, and 





Washington Post Attempts To Discredit 
R. E. A. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 26, 1942 


Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, this Nation cannot fight a war 
with one hand tied behind its back. It 
cannot fight in handcuffs. It cannot 
fight through to victory in a strait jacket 
cut to the casual pattern of peacetime 
privilege. It is total war. It calls for all- 
out unrestrained and unhampered effort. 


There are some groups that have 
seemed reluctant to release particular 


segments of the American economy for 
full participation in the Nation’s war 
refer to the groups that before 
enjoyed monopolistic privileges 
in their respective spheres. On this oc- 
casion I refer more specifically to the 
Bond & Share Co., its satellites, 
tools and 


the war 


apologists. 

Subsidiaries of this giant utility holding 
company have done everything in their 
power to block efforts by R. E. A. systems 
to deliver power to important War in- 

t ver-deficient regions in the 
ern States. They have con- 
n-wide propaganda cam- 


ducted a Nat 
paig 1inst R. E. A. in their at- 
tempts to retain monopolistic control over 
power distribution in the area. 
Tl l anti-R. E. A. campaign 
has had the sometimes overenthuiastic 
upport of one of the Washington news- 
papers—the Washington Post. I bring 
this to your attention in order that you 
may see how a vspaper can abuse the 
privileges of a free press until privileged 
( dangerously close to being 
I f pl February a subcom- 
n Military Affairs Committee 
this House a report con- 
C I uction by R. E. A. co- 
( \ trans! sion lines to deliv 
} mporta war industries in 
kar 1 Texas The subcommit- 
t v based chiefly on the 
n : ¥ g ral manager of a 
Louisiar power company and an Army 
olic vn a Civlllan spent many years 
iy Vv ¢ pl i power com- 
¥ W 1 that a few days 
‘ i s il rmed that this 
Arn ff ubstantial holder of 6 
] k 1e Utah Powe! 
c y I tric Bond & 
» Ark s and Tex 
( | aries Per- 
haps Was news come when this 
Ik r company ur d this Arm} 
office ppeared | ibcommi 





' wrote 


| of this House and repeated the totally 

false charge that transmission lines pro- 

posed by R. E. A. cooperatives in Arkansas 
| and Texas “duplicated adequate existing 
facilities.” It was not a new charge. It 
had been published in many South- 
western newspapers in advertising paid 
for by the power companies and in the 


notorious antipublic power papers of 
that section. It had been published with- 
| out regard to the clearly established 
facts. The obvious purpose was to con- 
| fuse public opinion so that a public de- 
mand would be made for cessation of the 
| R. E. A. p.ogram. 

To the Washington Post, though, the 
subcommittee’s report putting ditto 
marks. on the utilities’ false charge was 
big news. The Post carried a lurid and 
detailed account of the subcommittee’s 
so-called findings. Its article appeared 
on page 1, under a top headline. The 
power company manager and the ex- 
utility Army officer were 1-day heroes in 
the Post. 

The next day officials of the War Pro- 
duction Board released the true facts 
regarding the need for the .proposed 
R. E. A. transmission lines. They cited 
figures to prove that existing electric 
power facilities were totally inadequate; 
| that the private utilities had neither an 
| adequate reserve of generating capacity 
| in the area nor transmission lines capa- 

ble of delivering the required quantities 
of power from other areas; and that the 

R. E. A. cooperatives’ proposals called for 

more economical and efficient use of ma- 

terials than any other plan that had been 
offered. 

To any fair-minded person, the War 
Production Board’s report exonerating 
the R. E. A. cooperatives of the false 
charges made against them would seem 
to be entitled to as big a play in the news- 
papers as the House subcommittee’s re- 
port. I* is apparent that Donald Nelson 

| had no personal interest to protect in 

| the R. E. A. program. To an impartial 
editor, his testimony in the matter should 
lave been given as much weight as the 
testimony of men whose present or past 
connections suggest that they may not 
be wholly free of bias 

The Washington Post’s editors, how- 
ever, did not follow this line of reason- 
ing. They did not give the W. P. B. re- 
lease the page 1 position given the testi- 
mony by the power company manager 
and the Army officer utilities stockholder. 
It was buried deep in the inside pages. 

On March 29, several weeks after Don- 
ald Nelson and the War Production Board 
had granted priorities for materials to 
complete construction of key sections of 
the Brazos Electric Cooperative’s trans- 
mission lines in Texas and of the Ark-La 
Electric Cooperative’s line to serve the 
Arkansas aluminum plant, the Post made 
another attack on the R. E. A. It pub- 
lished an editorial Crack Down, which 
implied that the W. P. B. had cracked 
down on the R. E. A. for approving con- 
struction of those lines 

When Mr. Harry Slattery, Administra- 
tor of the R. E. A., protested that the 
Post was treating tl Ssue unfairly, and 

the Post accordingly, it attempted 





news and editorial columns of the most_ 
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to discredit his letter by publishing on 
the same day an editorial, R. E. A. Smear. 
Its editorial repeated the already com- 
pletely exploded falsehood that the 
R. E. A. lines in the Southwest “duplicate 
adequate existing facilities.” 

That sneering, smearing editorial was 
published on April 17. On April 16, J. A. 
Krug, Chief of W. P. B.’s Power Section, 
had released to the press a report on the 
power supply in the Southwestern States. 
He announced that no more large war 
industries could be allocated to the four 
States of Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, 
and Texas because the region already 
faces an acute power shortage. I did 
not see that story in the Post. But the 
next day, in spite of expert unbiased tes- 
timony, the Post again assailed the eyes 
of its readers with the false testimony of 
the power-company manager. 

It seems to me that the Washington 
Post deliberately seeks to build up public 
sentiment against any movement what- 
ever toward providing an adequate power 
supply to serve war industries in this 
region in which the private utilities are 
fighting so desperately to retain monopo- 
listic control. Should the public accept 
as a guide to sound public policy the 
editorial preachment of the Post on this 
subject, the danger of a serious break- 
down in our war-production machine for 
lack of power would grow imminent. 

In such a case the Washington Post— 
and all others who have given circula- 
tion to false charges intended to discredit 
the R. E. A.’s efforts to help serve the 
power needs of vital war industries— 
would deserve bitter castigation as ped- 
dlers of subversive propaganda. 

Under permission granted me to extend 
mv remarks in the Recorp, I am insert- 
ing the letter of Hon. Harry Slattery, 
Rural Electrification Administrator, to 
the Washington Post under date of April 
27, 1942: 

UNITED STATES 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
RURAL ELECTRIFICATION ADMINISTRATION, 
St. Louis, Mo., April 27, 1942. 
WASHINGTON POST, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: It is not my purpose to claim 
space for a prolonged controversy in your 
columns. I understand that the last word is 
an editer’s prerogative. You have made it 
very evident that you intend to have the last 
word. Well and good. But I trust you will 
be ) kind as to allow me once more to point 
out that you continue to give the readers of 
your editorial column a distorted story of the 
controversy over construction of transmissic n 
lines by Rural Electrification Administration 
cooperatives in Arkansas and Texas. 

In your editorial “Crack Down” in the Post 
on March 29, your editorial writer said in 
Donald Nelson and the War Pro- 
duction Board had cracked down on the 
Rural Electrification Administration From 
beginning t “Crack Down” editorial 
carried the distinctly false implication that 
the program of the Bural Electrification Ad- 
ministration cooperatives had been specifi- 
cally and emphatically repudiated by the 
War Production Board 

You were kind enough in your issue of 

blish my letter calling atten- 
5 at completion of the trans- 
to deliver power to an Arkansas 
plant and key sections of the 
tem in Texas had been ordered by 
Production Board. 
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You publish these facts in 8-point type. 
But in 10-point type on the same page you 
denounced my letter as an “R. E. A. Smear.” 
You did that in an editorial which persists 
in giving currency to completely exploded 
falsehoods. 

In your editorial, “Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration Smear,” you retreat from the 
untenable position taken in “Crack Down” 
into a bog of confused misrepresentations. 
You abandoned a blockhouse of sand to take 
up a valiant stand on an ant hill of putty 

You first said Donald Nelson, of the War 
Preduction Board, “cracked down” on the 
Rural Electrification Administration. In your 
latest editorial you say the Army Engineer 
Corps did the cracking. I defy you to cite 
a single order; memorandum, letter to the 
press, interview, or other communication in 
which the Corps of Engineers or any Officer 
authorized to speak for the Corps of Engi- 
neers as a War Department agency has said 
one word in criticism of the Arkansas and 
Texas Rural Electrification Administration 
lines. 

You attempted to bolster this false state- 
ment by referring to the report of a sub- 
committee of the House Military Affairs Com- 
mittee. You say that nothing in my letter 
refuted this committee report. It isn’t with- 
in my province to enter a dispute with the 
signers of that report. Had they wished to 
hear the full story about the Rural Electrifi- 
cation Administration lines in Arkansas and 
Texas, they could have had it by calling a 
representative of the Rural Electrification 
Administration as a witness. This the com- 
mittee did not do. Eight members of the 
House Military Affairs Committee affixed to 
the report a statement of additional views, 
in which they took the subcommittee to 
task because it did not call upon a repre- 
sentative of the Rural Electrification Admin- 
istration or the interested cooperatives or 
Donald Nelson to answer the charges made 
against the program 

From the report itself your editorial writer 
easily could have detected the fact that the 
onty testimony given the committee in criti- 
cism of the Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion program was that of the manager of a 
southwestern power company and an Army 
officer who admitted that for many years he 
had been in the employ of private power com- 
panies. Parenthetically, it was recently 
charged on the floor of the House that this 
same officer owns a considerable block of 
stock in a subsidiary of the Electric Bond & 
Share Co. The major power companies of 
Arkansas and Texas are members of this same 
holding-company group 

In your editorial column you continued to 
pound into the ears of your readers the tes- 
timony of this power-company manager and 
this former power-company employee as ths 
only true version of the controversy over the 
Rural Electrification Administration con- 

ruction. I wish to drive home once and 
for all that the War Production Board and 
the Federal Power Commission, which have 
the responsibility of maintaining an adequate 
power supply for operation of war industrie 
refused to accept as facts the testimony of 
these two witnesses 

Engineers for the War Production Board 

nd the Federal Power Commission investi- 
gated thoroughly, and upon their findings 
Donald Nelson ruled that completion of the 
major disputed lines was essential to the 
war-production program. On April 16, J. A 
: , Chief of War Production Board’s Power 
Section, announced that no more large war 
industries can be located in Arkansas, Texas, 
Louisiana, and Oklahoma, because there is a 

rtage of power. The Rural Electrification 
Administration program was designed to help 
forestall this shortage by di ring public- 
owned power into power-deficient areas 

Your editorial technique seems to be that 

1 court of inquisition. You condemn by 
putting loud speakers cn the prosecutors and 
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Maxim silencers on the defenders. You not 
only condemn editorially those policies with 
which you do not agree, but you stultify 
your news columns by shifting emphasis so 
that news is patterned on your editorial bias. 
For example: * 

The Post’s story on the report of the one- 
sided investigation of the Rural Electrifica- 
tion Administration by the House subcom- 
mittee was given top position on page 1. 
Subsequently, when the War Production 
Board approved the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration construction and cited figures 
disproving those released by the subcommit- 
tee, the Post buried the story on page 15, 
between society and a woman's wear adver- 
tisement. When the President suggested to 
his press conference that the investigating 
subcommittee had not heard testimony from 
both sides, your report was a hidden sentence 
deep in the heart of an inside story. 

This treatment of the news probably ex- 
plains why you are willing to condemn the 
Rural Electrification Administration on the 
testimony of a power-company executive. It 
fits your editorial policy. The fact that pow- 
er-company executives are the only ones who 
said power facilities in the Southwest were 
adequate for war needs is proof enough for 
you. When in my letter of April 17 I pointed 
out that the aluminum-manufacturing in- 
dustry had also claimed that its facilities 
were adequate, you term the reminder ir- 
relevant. I repeat that the aluminum refer- 
ence was highly relevant. The power com- 
panies of the Southwest have been playing 
the same game of trying to kill off future 
competition at the expense of war produc- 
tion. 

I ack only that you give these facts to your 
readers and that you be fair-minded enough 
to admit that they are fact 

Sincerely, 
Harry SLATTERY, Admi? 
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Why Subsidize to Create Sugar Famine? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


OF NEW Y 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 26, 1942 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I have the honor to represent a congres- 
sional district, a portion of which is one 
of the finest fruit-producing sections in 
the United States. Thus, canning both 
in the factory and in the home is of great 
importance. This is especially true now 
when the administration seeks to fulfill 
its lend-lease obligatio o supply for- 
eign countries with canned products for 
the duration of the war. 

Sugar is a necessary ingredient of 
canned fruits to be sent abroad. Foreign 
tastes and habits, so it is claimed, require 
sugar to maintain health, vigor, and the 
morale of our Allies. Why, under these 
circumstances, when sugar is so essen- 
tial for home canning and commercial 
canning, should the administration re- 
duce the acreage of sugar be ] 


RA 


‘ts and also 
make a drastic cut in the sugarcane area? 

Moreover, I do not believe it in the 
jublic interest to pay huge Government 
subsidies to induce corporations not to 
produce sugar and at the same time se- 
verely limit the amount the housewife 


| may use for preserving purposes. 
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I note that the Department of Agri- 
culture, as shown by the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of May 20, 1942, has paid benefits 
to the following corporations for not pro- 
ducing sugar: 


Luce & Co., Puerto Rico __...$614, 643. 01 
Fajardo Growers, Puerto Rico... 528, 839.15 
Oahu Sugar Co., Hawaii alana 10, 062. 64 
United States Sugar Corpora- 
A ee _. 470,007.51 
Eastern Associates, Puerto Rico. 447,959.73 
Waialua Agriculture Co., Hawaii. 444, 225.97 
Ewa Plantation Co., Hawaii_.... 443,021.49 


Mr. Speaker, this is New Deal scarcity 
gone mad. It is a senseless program 
when it is known by every well-informed 
person that the removal of the New Deal 
bureaucratic stranglehold on the throat 
of beet-sugar and sugarcane growers 
would quickly replace scarcity with 
plenty. 


Farm Security Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 26, 1942 

Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Sp¢ r, © 
peatedly hear stories of things badly done 
in the program of the Farm Security 
Administration. I think we shoul 
at both sides before we enter final judg- 


* 


nen 
ment. 


Recently the New York Times had a 
reporter in the field visiting, looking at 


i 


and talking with some of these people 


, i 
who are taking part in the Farm Security 
Administration program. In the Times 
of June 23 and again of June 25 were 
very interesting article lealing with 
what this reporter learned in two 
Alabama countie 

Those articles are set « here as fol- 
lov 
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787 cans last year and hopes to increase her 
food store to a thousand this year. 

But that just about sums up any relation 
to the war that Mr. Edwards is aware of. 
Living a long way from town with nothing 
but two mules or his own huge bare feet for 
transportation, he isa little out of touch. He 
is not even participating in the “an acre for 
a soldier” project that the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration has devised as a way of relating 
its thousands of clients to the war. 





THINGS BEGIN TO PICK UP 

But there is more than that to the case 
of this somewhat ravaged, middle-aged crop- 
per with big hands and bent shoulders. For 
Mr. Edwards is on the way up in democratic 


society. Things begin to look promising for 
him. Until 4 years ago he was one of the 
eroded and dispossessed sharecroppers who 


scratch the wasting soil, live in sun-black- 
ened and rickety shacks, earn about $400 for 
@ year’s ' k and likely as not move on to 
s lally bedraggled patch before the 
next crop season. He was about as closely 
related to American society as a jack rabbit. 

Four years ago things began to change. He 
joined the Farm Security Program, got a 
10-year written lease on a farm, a rehabili- 






tation loan of $1,130 to fence off pastures and 
I pens and improve his barn and cabin. 
If he could afford boots he would now be en- 


din the 


ob of lifting himself up by his 
ot-straps. So far he has been able to meet 


: 

b 

his payments Other things being equal, 
I 

k 





e will be out of debt to the Government 
before his lease expires 
In the meantime his farm has increased 
and multiplied. He has mules, cows, hogs, 
i chickens, not mention the cats; and 
1e help of the county supervisor he 
has progressed out of the ruinous custom of 
one-crop farming into a long-range program 
that includes cotton, corn, cOwpeas, peanuts, 
wheat soybeans, and a fenced-in veg- 
etable garde: Since he has an interest in 
the land for a term of years, he is building up 
the terraces that check er: 
Although he is 
has managed to buy 





oats 


sion 


always short 


of cash, he 
three or four fruit trees 








and he has set out some apple sprouts that 
did not cost him a penny 
Right now, while the Germans are sweep- 
ing toward Egypt and the Japanese are creep- 
ing into t Aleutia ls is keep- 
ing careful watch « n old pear tree across 
the fiel It is loaded. Mrs. Edwards has 
several cartons of new glas jars ready for 
ca t 
“You ¢ a pressure cooker, Mrs. Edwards?” 
the County Supe r inquires 
“Ye I got a pressure cooker, Mr. Secu- 
ritv.” cl} replies 
Mrs. Edwards, how much would you ce 
fcr your pr re cooker?” the supervisor 
cont 
it!’ she exclain el VI 
1 I wouldn’t swap my pressure 
c cer f mule.” Since the car nin yr sea- 
lready begun she is relieved when 
t ( n tu ( to be a harmless 
i 
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large pile of fence posts that he has recently 
cut and split, and his farm will be pretty 
well fenced before long 

In his mind he has his farm work laid out 
for the next 12 months. One son is husky 
enough to help him, and ore daughter, bare- 
footed and dressed in dirt-powdered over- 
alls, can chop cotton like a man. “I aim to 
git all my cash living out of the chickens,” 
Mr. Edwards says as he looks over the Farm 
Security Board and ponders the possibility 
of the future 

Although his environment looks pretty 
drab, a pair of neatly darned and freshly 
pressed light blue trousers is folded over a 
wire coathanger on the outside wall of his 
cabin in the sunlight, providing the only 
spot of gay color on the place. Someone is 
probably going to town Although Mr. Ed- 
wards does not have much time or energy 
to think about the war, and is short on war 
information, he has a stake in the future 
of America. Four years ago he wouldn't have 
cared. 


{From the New York Times of June 25, 1942] 
MorTHeER or Eicut Toits To Give AkMy Foop— 
Mrs. Sapre DIson, ON FARM IN ALABAMA, 
Says Prart Harspor Is “WroTre IN My 
Harr’—Lays Her Woes To Devit—ANp De- 
CLARES Ir Is EASIER FOR Her To WorkK AT 53 
THAN Ir Is ror SOLDIERS WHO Face DEATH 


(By Brooks Atkinson) 


TuscaLoosa, ALA., June 24.—A woman who 
lives in an ancient, unpainted cabin on the 
edge of the woods discharged a phrase last 
February that has stimulated a lot of people. 

“I have Pearl Harbor wrote in my hart,” 
Mrs. Sadie Dison, of Cedar Grove, briskly re- 
plied to a Farm Security Administration 
appeal for more food production during war- 
time. 

“I pladge myself I will can duble the 
amount in 42 that I can in 41,” she went on 
to say. “If I can get the hogs and wair to 
make a hog paster I will raise 2 hogs for the 
boy in service and 1 for myself.” 

Mrs. Dison’s tart and earthy phrase has 
given heart to many people and even slipped 
into the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, where good 
things are occasionally printed. Upon in- 
vestigation, she turns out to be as good as 
her word. Yesterday evening she was work- 
ing with hoe and hand in the peanut patch 
while her elderly husband was following the 
mule through the corn. 

“I’m so dirty I’m ashamed,” she said 
breathlessly when her youngest daughter, 
3ertha Mae, brought her in from the field. 
“After the hard rains we had last week the 
grass has got so thick in the rows that I have 
to pull itout by hand. But I’ve kept a-telling 
myself all day that if the boys can stand up 
to the Jap bullets I guess I can pull grass. 
It’s easier.” 

CARES FOR TWO GRANDCHILDREN 

Most people would forgive Mrs. Dison, who 
is the mother of eight children, seven of 
whom are living, if she took no personal re- 
lity for the war. She has all. she 
can do to keep body and family together 
Her husband, who is 63 years of age and was 
a miner for 47 years, is ju coming through 
a long siege of illness. One of her daughters 
is ill in Birmingham. 

The devil, she says, has cursed her with 
some useless sons-in-law, and she has two 
grandchildren to feed and look 
lives on a l-year lease, $35 a year, in a dis- 
couraged cabin that was built in 1827, ac- 
cording to the date chipped into the crown 
of the huge, cracked chimney, and the gross 
income from her 25-acre farm will be $393 
this year, if everything works out according 

] “here is a good farm of 100 acres 
rby she wishes uld rent, but she is 
fraid she 
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after. 


She 
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aic could never stock it or supply it 
with tools and she does not kn 
could get the help to worl: it. 


»w where she 
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But at the age of 53 Mrs. Dison is a very 
lively person with humorous eyes and with 
pleasant lines in her friendly face. Wearing 
an old, shapeless Panama hat, canvas shoes, 
and a cotton work dress, she relaxed on the 
porch in the shade of an Arkansas traveler 
vine and talked with exuberance. Food is 
what she has to contribute to the winning 
of the war, she thinks. 

Although the canning season has only be- 
gun, she has more than 150 quarts of huckle- 
berries, turnip greens, and butter beans laid 
out on the floor of one of the two bedrooms. 

“I know I’m not doing much,” she said, 
“but if everyone did what he could it would 
be easier on the whole country. We got to 
win with our hands and mind and not our 
mouth.” 


PLEASED BY RAID ON MOONSHINERS 


When a moonshine still in the neighbor- 
hood was raided by the revenue men a week 
ago she appropriated several fine sheets of 
tin and is now making herself a canning 
kitchen under the mulberry tree behind the 
cabin. She was glad when the still was 
raided. 

After cutting her own consumption of 
sugar to one spoonful a day she was in- 
furiated to realize that 700 or 800 pounds 
were steadily going into the making of boot- 
leg liquor. Mrs. Dison also does not like lazy 
people or chiselers. She is also a good shot 
with a .25-20 rifle—learned how to use it 
when she lived in Oklahoma 

She had a brother in the last war. But 
there is no member of her family in this 
war and that is why she feels she must 
stretch herself to help win it. She gets her 
war news over the radio, generally listening 
to her first news broadcast at 4:30 in the 
morning while she is cooking breakfast. 

Sometimes she and her family listen to 
the propaganda broadcasts from Germany 
over the short wave. but she switches them 
off when they make her too mad. Occa- 
sionally they make her feel like throwing the 
radio out of the door Y 

Mrs. Dison is not easily discouraged. “If 
you have the vim there's always a way,” she 
believes. “The Germans and Japs might 
‘whup’ us, but they ‘caint’ make us stay 
‘whupped.’” 

As for Pearl Harbor, which is “ ‘rote’ in her 
‘hart,’” she knows four boys who were out 
there and, fortunately, all of them came 
through the raid unharmed. She thinks God 
has a lot of influence on the way things 
work out. 

“Speak a good word for me the next time 
you talk to the Lord,” she said as she picked 
up her hoe and returned to her peanut patch. 





Congress Has Always Voted Liberal Ap- 
propriations for Our Pacific Possessions 


REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 26, 1942 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, much 
propaganda is being disseminated by 
armchair warriors and _. professional 
smear artists, charging Congress with 
neglecting to provide adequate funds for 
our islands in the Pacific. 

Through the courtesy of the Legislative 
Reference Service of the Library of Con- 
gress, I have been furnished a compila- 
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tion of the various appropriations by | In submitting these data for the informa- | majority who voted for every single dol- 
Congress for the period beginning Sep- tion of my colleagues, it is proper to say 
at this point that I was one of the vast 


lar represented by these appropriations. 
“7 and including 31 104° , an aie ce 

tember 1939 to and including April 1942. The appropriations are as follows: 
Appropriations and authorizations made specifically for certain islands in the Pacific: September 1939 to Apri 
Place: 

Guam 

Hawaii 

Johnston Island 








Improvement of wate 
Quarters for operator 


Total 








HAWAIIAN ISLANDS 





In general: 
Gasoline and bomb storage } 
Naval aviati = 


Additional a 
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ions and authorizations made specifically for certain islands in the Pacific, September 1939 to April 1942—Continued 
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Appropriations and authorizations made specifically for certain islands in the Pacific, September 1939 to April 1942 


Continued 
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M \ rized D | ( 
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Gasoline storage A) N ( +1 Stat. 166; I & 
Additional aviation facilities (i D 
Bs setbbkehigetadechetcoes 00 4 9 Stat. 676: I I 
eee udacou Sap Maria nei iad Sai aes a a i ra a co 112, OO 489, O01 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
NE oe a ee ET Te EES te ee ES en ee F150, 0 N 6, 194 164; Pi I ‘ 
eT ci cebuenababeaes 2¢ 10, O D 1941 t. 8 I I 
Nee ee 24 ny \ ; 
SAMOA 
Fuel-oil storage, ete.......--. j 11. 1940 | 54 Stat. 28 
TDiesel-oil storage. .........- ux D 
Gasoline storage cab LI ) D 
Dispensary building, etc. ._- RO), OOK S », 1940 4 Stat. 877 
Naval station facilities...... g ' Mar. 17. 194 Stat | T 
i OO Mar. 23. 1941 5 Stat () } | 
Quarters for officers_........-. ( Ma 6, 194 Stat. 164; ] { 
in pecdwdemineddac QR (MK Do 
Road from Pago Pago to Fagas } M Do 
Nee aii i eal ce cia eet a ek ke | 4 Do 
Additional defense lities 5 000 A 21. 1941 Stat f 1 
Additional aviation facilitic OO Do 
Quarters for officer adhe chav rdinedetiuvehbanadadiuce 10, 000 ) De 
Additional defense facilities... | j Tt AY 95 194 Stat 2 9 
Additional aviation facilitic | OO ) D 
Quarters for officer_...........-. | 1 : D 
a 1 RR ) 968. 00K 
WAKE ISLAND 
tatian facilis | eae ; 
Avia I Ne at ¢ 82. OOM Tur 4 i Stat. 4 
I cn a a ee es Gaba maecech 7, 600 Jur 2 144 4 Stat 
att Fa 2, 954 Mar 5 Stat I 
Do Liat 2 954. 500 | Mar. 23, 194 St I I 
Submarine-operating facilities. ...-. 4, 679, 000 | Aug. 21, 1941 S 1, 662 
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a a a 2 SIf i | 
FOURTEENTH NAVAL DISTRICT (INCLUDES HAWAIIAN ISLANDS AND ISLANDS TO THE WESTWARD) 
| 
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Bombproofing shelters, et« | 2 10 Mar. 17 t { I 
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Mooring facilit 
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Felephone and water servic 
Improvement of harbor 4 4 
Nia 0 
ulso Four iN il I 
Mr. Speaker, not only should the above | printed in the Appendix of the Recorp What has beer firs t { f 
information be of value but it serves asa | two articles by Maj. Alexander P. de | OW mult u : 
: saa : so credited I 
weapon in stilling the wagging tongues | Seversky on the subject of aviation as a eee . - , 
| - ta ) 1 planes a strat Cc WwW 
of those smear artists who seek to dis- weapon, one from the New York Herald I 7 on I heat 
tort truthful facts in their frenzied ef- | Tribune of June 19, 1942, and the other | ¢,, ; nstru 1 of 
forts to undermine the confidence of from the Washington Times-Herald of \ircraft cart 
the American people in their duly elected | June 20, 1942. It uY nic t I 1 
Representatives in Congress. There being no objection, the articles I e implica 1 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
ST as follow q* T Ss 
[From the New York Herald Tribune of June I American 
° ° 7 1¢ c > Ss Y ‘¢ € 
Aviation as a Weapon 19, 1943 /, vo : 
| Seversky Says PLANE Carriers Have L« es cage = 
: — VALUE—CITES BATTLE EXPERIENCES To SHOW — = = : 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS | oarmea Bases ARE aT Muncy or Lanp | ‘ char: ng v 
) AIRCRAFT — _ > - 
OF | : : S the ¢ G } 
| (By Maj. Alexander P S enec t : 
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ian emi amnion —— alia irriers Both Japs and the } i Na I sl were on i 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES | C@'Ters. Both Japan Ane TES _ becomi 
| have learned again, in ac I tnat Dring w how the emerge e 
Friday. June 26 (legislative day of floating bases within the striking radius of mu trip tl batt ) 
Thursday, June 18), 1942 air power based on land is to invite total de- | fut d tha 
ruction of the bases i ir play y I r war 
Mr. CLARK of Missouri. Mr. Presi- Luckily this time way J paic Bu ur t a 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have | b r pric nd ¢ carrier i bi 
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construction, including an array of big battle- 
ships, most of which are still unfinished. 

In June 1941, I wrote that our projected 
two-ocean Navy would be completed “just in 
time to have all of its battleships scrapped.” 
That truth now is apparent 

From the beginning of the second World 
War we Americans had the advantage of 
front-row seats from which we could see mod- 
ern warmaking. We should have noted that 
leships were conspicuous in the war 

bsence They figured in a few en- 
had 
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gagements which made headlines but 
‘ tegic importance 

There was also the episode of the Nazi 
inaught Bismarck, but that battle- 
eliminated by air power, notwith- 








§ i he fact that the coup de grace was 
delivered by surface ships. Mostly bs 

ps have been in hiding, or have been : 
by air power when they ventured forth, 


were the Repulse and the Prince of Walk 














Only \ d the end of the third year 
of the war, have our big-battleship crowd 
k ] the 1 t They are willing to 
“defer ullding of more of these $100,- 
000,000 gadgets Th writer is convinced 
that the deferment” will be permanent 

USELESS CONSTRUCTION SEEN 

In time of war better late than never” 
can be a urce of danger. What we should 
note in th situation is that airmen were 
I it ¢ l ( docx admirals were wrong. 
The year t the admirals to catch up 
with the new facts have meant defeat after 
c i tl dit n of valuable ma- 
ter d { eless construction 
W I hould |! bee put into powe 

I f l now in evider in 
rela I I ers Le us 100K at 
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f me ted airmen 

ec ba pleaded for 

< ¢ At that ating base 
I det function to perform. Since 

land-based air power still had a very narrow 

radiu i e vast expanses of the 
oct were t vered by aviation Fleet 

wl —_ hatals un brella of ship- 
I r ; Y usly t I 1dvan- 
t fi ich an auxiliary 
rhes f red, with the result 

t ! l ed States entered the war 
{ J witl ly about half the car- 

rie tr ener 
I € t the usefulness of 
h 1 swiftly whittled 
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t C existe e was Cc re- 
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be built faster than the carriers earmarked 
for annihilation by land-based air power. 
Such air power is the only force that can 
adequately protect our Navy. 

There is good sense in building the 
smaller and faster surface craft and sub- 
marine and antisubmarine vessels, but, so 
far as the new carrier program is concerned, 
the writer sincerely believes that we would 
be better off if we made a neat bundle of the 
billion dollars and sent it to the bottom of 
the ocean. By that procedure we would at 
least save essential materials, labor, and lives 
which otherwise may be uselessly exposed to 
overhead slaughter when the projected car- 
riers are finished 


[From the Washington Times-Herald of 
June 20, 1942] 
MAKE AVIATION CHIEF WEAPON, ALLIES URGED 


BY SEVERSK Y — ROOSEVELT, CHURCHILL 
SHovuLD Suirr EmpuHasis From Navies, HE 
Says 


(In the following dispatch Major Seversky 
advocates reorientation of United Nations 
strategy to mak tion the chief weapon 
against the Axis Powers and urges fullest use 
of the British Isles as an advance base for 
aerial Germany.) 

(By Maj. A under P. De Seversky) 

One of the vital subjects which President 
Roosevelt and his eminent guest, Prime Min- 
ister Winston Churchill, ought to review at 
this time is their previous emphasis on sea 
power as the instrument of victory over the 
Axis 

In the light of recent events in the Pacific 
and the Mediterranean, as well as the semi- 
official naval admission that the battleship 
has dropped out of the strategic picture, it is 
conceivable that the two statesmen will in 
fact reconsider their attitudes 


avia 


assaults on 





AIR WEAPON MAIN ELEMENT 

The writer is deeply convinced that nothing 
more momentous could result from this his- 
toric meeting than a clear reorientation of 
United Nation strategy around the air 
weapon as the main element 

The faith of both Mr. Roosevelt and 
Churchill in sea power in the initial stages 
of the war was only natural. Both men 
steeped in naval tradition, their thinking on 
war shaped by naval tra g. Our President 
served as Assistant Secretary of the Navy in 
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the first World Wats 





The British Prime Minister served as First 
Lord of the Adm lty in both World Wars 
When obliged to decide between the advice 
of airmen and naval men, they have tended 
to favor the naval view f only because they 

re better equipped to follow the naval logic 

All the war events since that time, how- 


I tended to undermine their as- 
sumptions that sea power is the deciding 
factor in the great global struggle Those 
events have been climaxed in recent weeks 
by the batties of Coral Sea, Midway Island, 
the Aleutians, and the Mediterranean, in all 
of which naval forces served largely and at 
times exclusively as 


inert targets for air 
power on both sides 
STRATEGY COMPLICATED 


Their is reason t¢ 
have begun to recogr 





the war heretofore | 





plicated by habitua nce to orthodox 
st egic concepts has been ac- 
cepted «¢ the enemies’ terms on great 
number of wide C ered battlefields, along 
vast lines of commun tions 


power from the beginning offered the 
namely, the 
and vitals of the 
Axis nations in their own home lands by 
Had this pos- 





possibility of ¢ 
destruction of the heart 


a simple solution, 


direct attacks f1 
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sibility been visualized and acted upon with 
revolutionary boldness we would have pre- 
pared ourselves for that job and a final de- 
cision would have been within our grasp by 
this time 

Despite the tragic delay, we should switch 
the direction of United Nations war effort im- 
mediately, while its momentum is not yet 
too great and a change of course is still pos~ 
sible The present Roosevelt-Churchill meet- 
ing, coming as it does after the clear-cut 
demonstrations of air power ascendancy, 
raises the hope that such a switch in course 
may eventualize. 

FOUR-POINT OBJECTIVE 


Once air power is recognized officially as 
the backbone of our strategy, so that direct 
assault on the citadels of the enemy becomes 
the main objective, the procedure becomes 
clear. It can be roughly outlined as follows: 

1 We must immediately channel the major 
portion of our materials, productive resources, 
and manpower toward forging the weapons of 
strategic aerial assault. 

2. We must provide an audacious answer to 
the growing success of Hitler’s U-boat oper- 
ations by giving our transport wings, lifting 
cur lines of supply into the air. We would 
thus leave the Nazi submarines to roam aim- 
lessly in deserted oceans 

8. Meanwhile, in the transition period, we 
must hold our defensive positions on land 
and at sea, utilizing our available air power 
to hold the enemy in check everywhere, 
harassing and weakening him without let-up. 

4. Finally, we must take the fullest advan- 
tage of the formidable strategic United Na- 
tions’ asset represented by the British Isles 
as a powerful advance base for immediate 
aerial assault on Germany. 

STRIKE GERMANY FIRST 


There has been heated discussion as to 
whether we should strike first at Japan or at 
Germany. Unfortunately, it is not a matter 
of free choice. On account of our backward 
view of the air weapon in the past, we find 
ourselves unable to strike at Japan effectively 
in mass assaults. The range of our whole 
air equipment is inadequate for the pur- 
pose—at least as long as Russia denies us the 
use of Siberian bases 

Our four-engined heavy bombardment avia- 
tion is gaining in numbers and momentum. 
We must use them to the maximum where 
they can good, and that happens 
to be from the British Isles. But not a 
moment must be lost in enlarging the range 
of our air power until Japan can be yanked 
within the dire stri ig range of North 
America. 

When the new long-range air power is avail- 
able, it will of course serve also as the knock- 
out weapon against Germany. In consider- 
ing the strategy and tactics of eliminating 
Germany by means of aerial assault, this 
should be remembered: Air strategists nor- 
mally consider it impossible to hold an ad- 
vance base when it is closer to the enemy 
than it is to its own primary base. 

VAST BRITISH POTENTIAL 

Great Britain 

for the United 


do most 





viewed as an advance base 
Nations, provides the only 
important exception to this principle Al- 
though dependent on overseas sources for 
basic materials, it does have a tremendous 
industrial potential and great manpower 
That helps to balance the enemy advantage 
of operating from a primary base. The result 
is that the British Isles offer an ideal base 
for aerial attack on Germany at the present 
time, in the interim stage before the emer- 

long-range air power 





gence of the true 


Even later, when long-range bombers do 
strike at the German heart directly from 
Newfoundland and other North American 
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bases will be available, the British Islands 
may be converted into a terrific fighter com- 
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mand center. That would not only provide 
impregnable defense for the islands but im- 
pregnable fighter convoys for the bombard- 
ment aviation from overseas in a combined 
drive on Hitler’s stronghold. 

It is possibie, as some claim, that Germany 
may be weakened to the point of collapse in 
the present stage, if all available air power 
is efficiently utilized. But that expectation 
must not be permitted to act as a brake on 
long-view planning and construction for a 
strategy of ultimate knock-out. 

DAYLIGHT RAIDS VITAL 

A realistic view requires that we recognize 
that night bombardment, even with great 
aerial armadas, is a preliminary rather than 
the final stage of air offensive. It can be 
expected to soften Germany Gradually, as 
we accumulate more and stronger aerial 
equipment, the operations must be trans- 
ferred to daylight hours—in offensive action 
that accepts combat boldly, prepared to pay 
a reasonable price in losses. Only that kind 
of combat can give us scientific precision 
bombing of the vital organs of the enemy’s 
war-making mechanism 

Only the start of such true air combat is 
difficult. As the eremy’s defenses and re- 
sistance are undermined, the advantages of 
a superior attacker become cumulative. They 
gather momentum and finally precipitate 
the victim’s collapse. Such is the air offen- 
sive against Germany which should be held 
in view as the real purpose of our strategy 
for victory. 





New York Herald Tribune Urges Rejec- 
tion of Compulsory Income-Tax Re- 
turns for Husbands and Wives as an 
Unjustifiable Discrimination Against 
the Marital Status 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BERTRAND W. GEARHART 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 26, 1942 


Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, as is 
already well known to the membership 
and the people of the country the House 
Ways and Means Committee by a vote 
of 16 to 9 has rejected the Treasury pro- 
posal to include a provision in the reve- 
nue bill for 1943, a provision which would 
have required husbands and wives to file 
joint income-tax returns upon the in- 
come of each of the parties to the mari- 
tal relationship, a formula which would 
have greatly increased their individual 
tax burden. 

Regarded by many as a thoroughly un- 
justifiable assault upon the otherwise im- 
proving status of womankind, it is not 
surprising that such outstanding organi- 
zations as the Women Investors in Amer- 
ica, Inc.; the Federation of Business and 
Professional Women’s Clubs; the Ameri- 
can Federation of University Women; the 
Women’s National Republican Clubs, 
Inc.; the National Association of Women 
Lawyers; the National Women’s Trade 
Union League of America; the National 
Women’s Party; and the Daughters of 








the American Revolution should be found 
among the most violent objectors to this 
most unhappy proposal. 

And since this unfair and arbitrary 
proposal of the Treasury is also con- 
demned by the great majority of the 
editorial writers of the country, I ask 
unanimous consent that I may be per- 
mitted to include as a part of my instant 
remarks a most timely editorial which 
appeared in the June 24 issue of the New 
York Tribune, one of the many thought- 
provoking editorial expressions on this 
particular legislative problem. 

The editorial follows: 

TIME FOR RECONSIDERATION 

A year ago the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee voted, 15 to 10, to include in the 1941 
revenue bill a provision for mandatory joint 
income-tax returns for husband and wife. 
This action was subsequently overridden on 
the floor of the House, 242 to 160 

The Treasury has again urged inclusion of 
such a provision in the pending 1942 tax 
bill, and the Ways and Means Committee 
has tentatively approved, this time by a vote 
of 13 to 10. The committee is expected to 
take final action on this section of the bill 
before the end of the present week, probably 
today or tomorrow. It is sincerely to be hoped 
that its members will see the wisdom of re- 
versing their earlier vote on this ill-conceived 
measure, which has incurred the deserved and 
vigorous opposition of church leaders and 
other leaders of enlightened opinion through- 
out the Nation as a thoroughly unjusti- 
fiable discrimination against women and 
against the marriage institution 

We should especially like to urge upon Re- 
publican members of the Ways and Means 
Committee that they give this provision in 
the pending bill the careful reconsideration 
that it deserves. We should like to ask these 
members to consider, particularly, whether 
they feel that they are justified in support- 
ing a proposal which their own party re- 
jected on the floor of the House last year by 
the unequivocal majority of 116 to 35. We 
should like to ask them to consider it, too 
in the light of the broadening of the tax 
base that has been voted under their own 
leadership in the pending revenue bill. 

Whatever force the argument may have 
had 3 or 4 years ago, that mandatory joint 
returns would affect “only the high-salaried 
10 percent,” that argument has beén losing 
ground steadily as the movement to reduce 
exemptions has spread The pending bill 
alone reduces personal exemptions of single 
persons to $500 and married couples to $1,200 
and raises the normal and surtax rates from 
4 to 6 percent and 6 to 12 percent, respec- 
tively. It is estimated that it will increase 
the number of persons filing income-tax re- 
turns from 13,000,000 to 20,000,000, and it 
would obviously make the mandatory 
return felt in the more humble brack 
a matter of fact, it can be 
two persons with incomes of $5( 
would be penalized only little more than 
2 percent by being compelled to file jointly 
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shown that whereas 


000 each 





going to the other end of the line, two per- 
sons with $1,200 apiece would be penalized 
10.6 percent. And a man with a salary of 
$4,000 whose wife earned $2,500 in emergency 
war work, for example, would find his tax 
increased between 16 and 17 percent under 
the mandatory return provi 

The chief evil of the mandatory joint re- 
turn, however, is not its increas ly “regres- 
sive” nature—hitting most severely the lower 
middle income—but the fact that it would 
undo at stroke generations of progress in 
the improvement of woman's } e in society 


and before the law. 
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Regular Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 26, 1942 


Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am insert- 
ing an address made over the radio re- 
cently by Mr. Jack Kyle, national edu- 
cational director of the Regular Veterans 
Association. 

The address follows: 

Ladies and gentlemen, tomorrow, June 16, 
is Regular Day. Last year the fifth national 
convention of the Regular Veterans Associa- 
tion adopted June 16, the birthday of Lt 
Gen. Winfield Scott, as Regular Day; a day 
to commemorate the memory of our fallen 
Regulars and to honor those yet alive 

By Regular, ladies and gentlemen 
to the enlisted men of our Regu armed 
forces—the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and 
the Coast Guard 

These are the men who have stood a 24- 
hour watch over our liberties nee ur na- 
tional existence; they are the men wh 
guarded our frontiers, developed our fight- 


We retier 





ing equipment, policed the seven seas d 
our conscripts, and maintained our nati il 
honor 

Truly the story of Pearl Harbor and Bataan 
is the story of the Regular. You will find the 
pages of history crowded with accounts of 
the noble deeds and sacrifice f the Regular 
The Regulars are alway it the scene of 
action 

Under our system we have never su} rted 
large armies and navies in peaceti we 
have maintained a small fighting force which 
in every case has been ready in case of war 
to train our citizen soldiers and sailors; these 
men during times of peace are poorly paid, 
poorly housed, and little notices They never 


make the headlines 

Today our rear-rank privates ; 
$50 a month What were they gett 
years ago? All of $21 a month anc 


buying essentials they d 





money to speculate with to 1908 these 
same soldiers received all of $8 month and 
that didn’t come any too often eithe 
Tomorrow, Regular Vetera1 Association 
posts and departments and chapters of the 
Regular Veterans’ Women’s A tior ir 
companion organization tnroughnout the 
United States, our Territori« I ses- 
sions, will join National Com der James F. 
Ritter in conducting appropriat eremonies 
in honor of the regula 
It is indeed appropriate that Regular Day 
falls on General Scott's birthday He was 
a typical regular soldier, a gr campaigner, 
and a builder He was al re rnized 
statesman and diplom of 
Scott served the 4 Arn for 1 0 
yc 5 
Regulars are I ynab d 
nd until recent rs el , ey 
a organizing you I! € t 
the l The Ne] me v \ Cc 
iy had our Governm eve 
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Powerful war yeterar a 
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That is the belief of more than one student 
of public opinion; most recently expressed 
by Dr George Gallup in the first article in 
the Reader's Digest for June 

On such questions as a bigger Army, a 
bigger Navy, a bigger and better air force, 
the peacetime draft, higher taxes, price 
control, and the draft for women the com- 
mon people have been from 6 months to 
6 years ahead of the Government. hink 
what it would have meant to us if our 
Army could have begun training 6 months 
earlier. Think what it would have meant 
if our defense factories had gone into full 
operation a year earlier. Think what it 
woul! have meant if the Army and Navy 
could have begun developing a big air force 
6 years ago 

But we can gain nothing by blaming this 
on Congress. It is absurd to imagine that 
Congress did not want to carry out the will 
of the people. The real trouble was and is 
in a lack of machinery whereby the voice 
of the people can be heard by the Govern- 
ment and in the Halls of Congress as con- 
tinuously and as clearly as it should be. We 
have plenty of machinery with which the 
pcople can hear the voices of their leaders 
but entirely too little machinery to help 
the leaders hear the voices of the people 
Fortunately that machinery has now been 
designed by Dr. Gallup, Mr. Roper, and other 
experts and we owe them an eternal debt 
of gratitude for doing so 

It is now possible to lay on the desk of 
each Congressman every week a_ detailed 
report on the opinions of the people in his 
own congressional district. Surely hi that 
were done, if each Congressman could be 
convinced of the wishes of his own people 
at all times, he would act in accordance 
with them. That does not mean he would 
become a rubber stamp “he people can 
never do more than indicate the broad lines 
of the policies they favor. The Congress 
will always be left the task of translating 
those policies into effective laws 

Bringing these necessary weekly reports to 
Congress is such a mple matter that we 
can only wonder why it has not been done 
lor before this. There are several ways of 

ng it, but the following proposal is the 
best we have found to dat Ne present it 
re for your consideration in the hope that 








you and many others will contribute their 
fforts toward the creating of the best possible 


€ i 
system for an official public-opinion poll, 


A PROPOSAL FOR STREAMLINING AMERICAN 
DEMOCRACY 


1. Set up county, district, and Federal 
control boards who would select, word, and 
submit important questions to the voters 

The use of these many boards is 
Oo prevent any one group from controllin 
he system and leading the people astray b 
he clever selection and wording of the ques- 


desirable 





The topics for the questions would be 
accepted from at least three other sources 
(1) From the people themselves through a 
system for determining the I 
topics, (2) from the Congress, and (3) 
the President 

2. Divide the entire list of registered voters 
in the whole country into 50 
equivalent groups. Number the 
1 to 50 

This should be done by precir 
aid of locai committees Voluntary com- 
mittees for that purpose could be 
in 24 hours simply at the request of any hig}! 
official. 

Because of the large number of precincts 
in the country, this break-down by precincts 
would make certain that each group would 
contain 2 percent of each age level, of each 
sex, of each race, of each occupation, of each 
income level, of each political party, etc. We 
could be sure that each group would he a 
true cross-section of the country. 





opular 


from 


permanent, 
zroups from 


cts with the 


assembled 














3. The first week of each year submit a 
publicized question to group No. i. The sec- 
ond week of each year submit such a ques: 
tion to group No. 2, and so on each week 
throughout the year (with 2, weeks’ vacation 
at Christmas) 

The groups would be permanent, with the 
necessary modifications due to deaths, new 
registrations, and transfers. This is desirable 
so that each voter will become accustomed 
to representing his precinct at the same 
time each year. If the voter knows about 
when to expect his ballot in the mail and 
knows in advance what questions he will be 
expected to answer, he will be able to vote 
much more intelligently 

Whether the question would come from a 
county, district, or Federal board is a de- 
tail that could be worked out after the sys- 
tem is in operation 

4. Arré > the ballot card so the voter can 
also indicate his age, sex, race, occupation, 
income level, political party, etc 

The voter should h no objection to sup- 
plying this information since the ballot 
would be entirely secret 

5. Have the ballot cards returned in post- 
paid envelopes to a district office within the 
week There an automatic machine will 
count the marks on the card and give not 
only the total vote of the district but ar 
analysis of that vote by age, sex, race, occupa- 
tion, income level, political party, etc 

It is not necessary to invent the tabulat- 
ing machinery for this job. Such machines 
have been in use by Government bureaus and 
arge corporations for many years 

Tabulating the results in this way would 
add greatly to the interest in the poll and 
in the desire of voters to participate. The 
laboring man wants to know what other la- 
boring men are thinking The businessman 
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wants to know what other businessmen are 
thinking, etc 
Strikes and civil strife of all kinds have 


their origins in the failure of one 
thoroughly understand 
system would be an exceller 


getting the different groups acqu: 


group to 
ss. This 
evice for 


ted with 


other 








each other. No social political problem 
can be effectively solved until the different 
yroups do understand each othe! 

Ministers, lawyers, teac pu fficis 
civil-service employs mem be of any 


group could speak for their group without 


fear of any pressure against them as indi- 
viduals Much valuable guidance 
our people through fear of such 
Furthermore, we would soon lk 


group is capable of giving us the b 








The classification cof reactions by political 
parties would automatically supply 1 th 
truthful platforms for those partie These 
platforms would be solidly built on the real 


opinions of the people. We could do away 
with platforms dictated by the lez 
parties. Such platforms ] 


i ing 
any more. The people know that they are too 





easily forgotten 

6. Locate the counting machines in public 
places to dramatize democracy and increase 
public confidence in the tem 

The people should be given no grounds for 
even imagining that the re being 
falsified in any way. 

With the proper use of publicity tech- 

broadcasting f weekly 


niques such as the 
results and the public ta 
sults we could stimulate the spirit 
racy beyond anything we I 


bulation of 





lave ever 








The control boards might rd banne 
for public display to those communities that 
show the most democr ( est by turn- 
ing in the most ballots, re rdless of the 
answers 

7. Provide for adequate rad newspape! 


and magazine debate before each poll to make 
sure that the decisions come from a fully 
informed public. 

The use of every possible device for edu- 
cating the public on the issues before the 
Nation is a vital part of our program. With- 
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out that the polling of public opinion would 
lose mest of its value. But education for 
democracy without participation in 
racy is almost as bad as “taxation without 
representation.” 

8. Announce that the results will not bind 
the Government but will only inform it as 
to the basic desires of the people 

We are paricularly anxious to make it clear 
that the results on these polls would not bind 
the Government. We are not rec 
a series of referenda. We elect our 
gressmen with the expectation that they will 
use their own judgment in interpreting the 
will of the people, but we do not expect them 
to make their decisions hastily or without 
examining all the important facts that have 
a bearing on their decisions The « 
of the people constitute a body of very im- 
portant facts and those opinions ought to be 
made readily available to our Congressmen 
at all times. 


demo 











pinions 


COMMENTS ON THE PROPOSAI 

1. Cost of the system: We cannot overlook 
the cost of the system although it would | 
almost negligible in view of the benefits to 
be derived. It would probably be d 
10 cents per year per voter Certé 
cost would never need to exceed 25 cents pel 
year per voter. The cost of setting up the 











machinery might make the first y cost 
twice as much as any succeeding yea! To 
build and operate this em would cost less 





than it 
battleship 


costs to build and operate a single 
We need both to save democracy 
in this mad world 
If each of us can afford hundred f di 

a year for the military defense of democracy 
we can surely afford a quarter a year ‘to 
i ve its operation (to say nothing of the 
it might save us) 

It has been est 
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ment 

spend at least $70,000,000 a year so the Gov- 
ernment can tell its story to the people. We 
suggest the appropriation f le than a 
tenth as much so the people « tell their 
story to the Government 

2. Some incidental benefits of the sys 
Social progress will become much ead 
Under our present system a < nge fr 
control of one party to th I r 
usually means several yeal of disruption 
while the new leaders try to make a : 4 
changes as they can If our ¢ gressmen 
were continually and ientifically in touch 
with the public opinion in the own dis- 
tricts the needed ch zes in publ I y 
could be made continuousl} f 
Then businessmen and othe! who n 
plan for years in advance woul lave e 
idea of what to expect of the 

The sys could be used t ct vital 
st tics re} t 
extent of diseases, nee € 

Local opi1 p ild be ( 
the mailing files wer t up, t an ~ 
ganization could be used for p ( State 
and local questions with very 1 extra 
expense 

The demands of establish l & } “ 
sure groups, and mush m political n - 
ments could be countered by re! to 
the will of the whole peorx 

Education for citizenship would be greatly 
improved, both adult ed tior nd the edue- 
cation of our children. Opinion samy z 
could be carried right into t pu cs : 
providir of cours f 1 he 
children’s opinions from th I 
We would learn much about of 
the coming generation and ! children 
would become accustomed to responsibility 
in citizenship early in life ; 

IN CONCI D 


The need is great. Th nswer i mple 
The cost is small What are we waiti for? 
Respectfully you 
W. P. ¢ YOT 
Chairman, Porter County Committee for 
the People’s Opinion Poll. 
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Were organized to represent particular 
groups, and they have been very successful. 
When the voice of the forgotten man—the 





regular—was first being heard, the Ccn- 
gress ; the public began to listen, and 
many « our pleas have been heard and 
acted upon War veterans’ organizations 
were . the first to recognize our plight, 
and I 


happy to tell you that they have 
I ' ipported our program 
For more than 





100 years, ladies and gen- 
1 en, the regulars have advocated a sound 
m licy for the United States; they 
have asked you for armies and navies of suf- 
fi they have asked you for equip- 
ment; they have begged for preparedness 

The people being unwilling to support a 
large army and navy were reluctant, but when 
d upon us the pleas of the regu- 
] were remembered. Let us hope that 
when tl war is over that the voice of the 
regular will be heard 


There are in the United States today over 


60,000 disabled regulars and widows and de- 
pendents of regulars; some of these regulars 
ur Soldiers’ Home here, others are 


scattered around among the many facilities 
of the Veterans’ Administration while others 
their contributions to civil cor 





1- 








munitis here is another estimated million 
Vv erved in our armed forces in times 
ot) 1 n wa Every one of these have 
mac ir contributions to our political 
security and in this emergency they are doing 
ti } 

In t é f war when large numbers of our 
ci rs crowd our streets and public 
places we are reminded of the sacrifices many 
men make to take up arms—giving up their 
jot 1 he loved and not know- 
i r or not they will retur1 

H ut the regular He too has made 
fn f he 1 intarily enlisted for a defi- 
I r of s: agreed accept such 
I may be } ( € by 
] ers of all set in 

§ in tl 1 of tl 
I icy 1 ains ¢ ] I - 
1 il he «¢ izen idie tu 
ou i ou y tl provec 
] ] br lien his knowle 

Af var es and gentlemen, when 
our i condition will permit, w hall 
urge t Regular Day be made a national 
I ( Would it not be fitting, on this day, 
t Y memory of those men—all regu- 
] wl went down on the Maine; those 
brave regulars who died with General Custer; 
those of Dade’s command; those who stormed 
Chapulter : the heroes of the Alamo; the 
gallant men of Bataan and Pearl Harbor? 

Let 1 lso remember those who met death 
developing our equipment—those who lost 
their ves on the submarines S-4, Squali 
and the O-9, and those who fell with the 
Girigibles Akror Macon, and Shenandoah 
and 1 others who gave their lives in the 
servi r cou y 

I the ¢ ress enacted a ne 
service | v The pay of a private was 
m { bled Yes; they will now re- 
ce $50 a m h. This is indeed commend- 
able in that the law is permanent There 
Was muc sentiment in the Congress how- 
ever t mit the bill to the duration of the 


war but the voice of the regular was heard 


ry was won 


rt r knows, though, that after the 
\ will be made to reduce his pay 
t aning pacifists and poor 
econo! § ys class our fighters as non- 
essent during times of peace agd the sol- 
c . ] lor generally get it in the neck 
VM ru 2 ever see tha 
. t n 

t 
e | ' egular is simple 

H S rel h ] x die r 
sail } t m<é er of he Na- 
T ( N I draf 
A d re- 
c u it 


The disabled regular asks that he be given 
the same compensation paid war veterans 
for identical disabilities. He asks that his 
widow and orpharis be equally well treated 
He asks that the military service be honored 
when it is necessary for him to accept relief. 

The regular, ladies and gentlemen, believes 
that the problems of all veterans are national 
problems. Veterans, while in the active 
service, do not serve a single State or com- 
munity—they serve the United States. 
Therefore it is not sound policy for the Fed- 
eral Government to shift its responsibilitics 
to the States. Manifestly if the Federal Gov- 
ernment neglects to adequately provide for 
its disabled, some city, some State, or some 
community chest will have to do it. 

The regular claims the right to be rehabil- 
itated by the Government. He wants to 
make his contribution to national prosperity 
and believes in the American institution of 
the family. The regular believes in high liv- 
ing standards for all while favoring a sound 
national economy 

He is opposed to war and believes that 
preparedness is the only means of prevent- 
ing it. 

It was originally planned to conduct elabo- 
rate ceremonies here in Washington on Reg- 
ular Day, but in view of the war situation 
the plans have been drcpped. However, Com- 
mander Ritter has requested all units of Reg- 
ular Veterans Association and Regular Vet- 
erans Women’s Association to observe the day 
and to acquaint the public with its signifi- 
cance 

Individual and collective deeds of regulars 
will everywhere be remembered. Communi- 
ties are proud of their sons—regulars—for 
their Outstanding contributions to this war; 
those marines in Wake and Midway Islands; 
those who perished with the Lexington; those 
who went down on the Arizona in Pearl 


Harb« 

History made by war veterans naturally 
begins with some war or wars. The history 
( regular, tl ry of frontiers; 
the story of a great western empire; the story 
of the frozen plains; and the story of disease- 
infested jungles Yes; it is the story of a 
great, progressive people wresting a new world 
from savage 1 s; tl building of a great 
democracy; and the keeping of that de- 
mocracy secure tor our tuture generations. 


From the Everglades of Florida to the Great 
Wall of China; in the Atlantic and in the 
Pacific; on every continent of the earth the 
history of the regular has been written. 





Willkie and the Communists 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 26, 1942 


Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, we gather from the press that 
the Communists in New York are now 
petitioning Wendell L. Willkie to run for 
Governor on the Republican ticket. 

I am sure Mr. Willkie’s brief which he 
filed in the Supreme Court of the United 
States recently will secure many signers 
of his petition among those fellow trav- 
elers. In that brief he argued that a man 
should not be refused citizenship be- 
cause heisa Communist. Attorney Gen- 
eral Biddle points out that the Commu- 
nist Party in America is dedicated to the 
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overthrow and cestruction of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. 

According to Mr. Willkie’s brief, that 
should not bar him from becoming a citi- 
zen of the United States. 

Now Mr. Willkie has joined the Com- 
munists in what they call their anti-Jim 
Crow fight, through which they are trying 
to stir up race trouble all over the coun- 
try and especially throughout the South. 
His picture with a Negro woman appears 
in today’s issue of PM, the uptown edition 
oi the Communist Daily Worker, which 
is being financed by Marshall Field 3d, 
out of his swollen fortune that has been 
so successful in escaping taxation. 

Above this picture of Willkie and the 
Negro woman is the heading “Mayor, 
Willkie Joins Fight on Jim Crow Patriot- 
ism” together with a copy of Mr. Willkie’s 
pledge. 

I suppose that carries with it a dedica- 
tion of Mr. Willkie to the fight now being 
waged by PM to compel the American 
Red Cross to remove the labels from the 
blood it is storing up for our wounded 
boys in this war, so that it would not 
show whether it was taken from a white 
person, a Negro, or a Japanese. 

Maybe Mr. Willkie will now join Mar- 
shall Field in his frantic efforts to get 
Ingersoll, the editor of PM, exempted 
from the draft. 

I want to repeat again and again and 
again that these Communists and their 
fellow travelers, and all who aid and abet 
them in stirring up race trouble at this 
time, and especially throughout the 
South, are merely using the Negroes to 
further their selfish or subversive ends. 

The people of the South are bending 
every effort to aid in this war, and they 
resent these attempts on the part of a few 
Communists, politicians, crackpots, and 
parlor pinks to stir up race trouble, from 
which the Negroes will ultimately be the 
greatest sufferers. 

The whites and Negroes of the South 
are getting along fairly well and will 
continue to do so if these troublemakers 
will let them alone. The white people of 
the South have shown their friendship for 
the Negroes for more than 300 years; 
while these subversive elements that are 
now stirring up this trouble are the worst 
enemies the Negroes ever had. 





The Voice of the People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CHARLES A. HALLECK 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 26, 1942 


Mr. HALLECK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orRD, I include the following communica- 
tion from the Porter County committee 
for the People’s Opinion Poll: 

VALPARAISO, IND., May 23, 1942. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN HALLECK: The blood 
and tears, the toil and sweat, the men, money, 
and time that this war will cost us might 
well have been much less if our Government 
had listened’ more closely to the plain people. 
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cratic movement in Germany and then to 
unite Germany under the domination of 
militarist Prussia. After Bismarck’s victories 
over Austria and France, the conquest ma- 
chine was no longer needed to defend Ger- 
many or to conserve legitimate German in- 
terests. If retained, the German general 
staff must seek grist for it outside of Ger- 
many; and s0, step by step as opportunity 
broadened, it would follow the pathway to- 
ward world conquest. But for the tardy and 
unexpected awakening of America, the deci- 
sive victory might have been won in 1918. 
Since World War No. 1, the German general 
staff, as conserved in the Reichswehr, has 
never relinquished that purpose as an ulti- 
mate objective. But opportunity came earlier 
than was expected. While Hitler was reequip- 
ping the old conquest machine for modern 
blitzkrieg, he found that the English-speaking 
democracies (to whom the strategic ram- 
parts of civilization were entrusted) were 
heavily doped in appeasement and pacifism. 
Therein lies the fundamenta] cause of the 
present world cyclone. There was a high 
barometer of overmilitarization in the region 
of autocracy and a low barometer of under- 
militarization in the region of democracy. 
Hence the inevitable storm. Hitler and his 
fellow gangsters found their impelling op- 
portunity in the stupidity of the English- 
speaking peoples. 

When Washington became President there 
were two main objectives in the program of 
his auministration. He sought to establish a 
sound financial system and a sound military 
system. With the aid of Alexander Hamilton, 
his Secretary of the Treasury, he attained the 
first of these objectives before the end of his 
first administration. But it was not until 
after Hitler conquered France, more than a 
century and a half later, that Congress 
adopted the first principle of the Washing- 
tonian military policy—compulsory military 
training in time of peace. 

It is a high tribute to Hamilton's financial 
genius that his successors have, so far, been 
able to devise enough taxes and borrow 
enough money to pay for the wastes of public 
wealth that have flowed through that wide 
gap in our national structure. For un- 
readiness for war has been the principal 
cause of all of our great national debts. If 
our fathers had accepted all of Washington’s 


political system instead of but half of it, 
there probably could have been no World 


War No. 1, no post-war depression, and no 
World War No. 2 

And, if the modern democratic state in 
general had included the peace-conservative 
military institutions that Washington pro- 
posed for it, it is likely that Japan would 
now be the liberal constitutional monarchy 
that the wisest of her elder statesmen sought 
to make her; Benito Mussolini would be a 
respectable newspaper editor in a liberal and 
peace-loving tlIaly, and that temperamental 
architect’s assistant, Adolf Higler, would be 
enjoying his Wagner in harmless doses with 
his evening beer and pretzels instead of at- 
tempting to conduct a world-wide Godtter- 
dammerung of his own. 





Japanese War Delay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 26, 1942 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 





lowing article by David Lawrence, from 
a recent issue of the Washington Star: 


ARTICLE TELLS OF JAPANESE War DELAY— 
ROOSEVELT VETOED CHURCHILL PLAN FOR 
AvcustT ULTIMATUM 

(By David Lawrence) 

Although Japan took the initiative in mak- 
ing war on the United States at Pearl Harbor, 
both Prime Minister Churchill and President 
Roosevelt discussed in August 1941 the issu- 
ance of an ultimatum to Japan which both 
men realized might bring on war. Mr. 
Churchill wanted it but Mr. Roosevelt hesi- 
tated and preferred “to baby along” the 
Japanese for 3 months. 

This is the sensational disclosure made by 
Ernest Lindley and Forrest Davis in an arti- 
cle in the current issue of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, which is prefaced by the magazine’s 
editors with the statement that these two 
writers have been given access to something 
hitherto denied the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee and the Members of Congress 
generally, namely, access to the “files in the 
White House, the State Department, and 
other Government agencies” concerning the 
events that led up to our entry into the 
present World War. ; 

The isolationists have all along claimed 
that secret diplomacy and secret conversa- 
tions were determining America’s commit- 
ments and would lead to American partici- 
pation in the war. The strongly worded note 
which was sent by the United States Govern- 
ment to Japan on November 26, 1941, and 
which has often been referred to as an ulti- 
matum because it served notice that Japan 
must in effect withdraw from China, was met 
by Japan on December 7, 1941, with an attack 
at Pearl Harbor. 

INDICATED WAR EXPECTED 

The events that preceded and which in- 
dicated that America expected war are told 
by Messrs. Lindley and Davis in what must 
constitute the most striking piece of pre- 
war history yet published. It reads in part 
as follows: 

“The trans-Atlantic exchange of views (on 
December 7, 1941) reminded the President of 
a difference over far eastern policy that de- 
veloped between him and the Prime Minister 
when they met in a ‘Newfoundland bight’ 
for the Atlantic conference (August 1941). 
Churchill wished to meet the issue head on. 
He asked the President—as the British, Aus- 
tralians, and Dutch repeatedly had besought 
this Government before—to join in an ulti- 
mative declaration to Japan 

“For some time the other Pacific powers had 
sought to establish a deadline in the Far 
East, serving notice on the Nipponese Em- 
pire that thus far, and no farther, might they 
go—a deadline political as well as geograph- 
ical, setting bounds to pressure on other 
states as well as to the enlargement of Japa- 
nese forces in Indochina While such a 
move entailed the risk of war, Churchill, 
mistrusting further procrastination, believed 
it might bring the Japanese to book 

PRESIDENT “TEMPORIZED” 

“Unlike the Prime Minister, Mr. Roosevelt 
lacked the constitutional capacity to 
a commitment involving the possibility of 
automatic hostilities. Only Congress can de- 
clare war. There were, moreover, other con- 
siderations. Mr. Roosevelt believed in Aug- 
ust, on evidence in the the State 


»ol 
make 


hands 


Department, that war in the Pacific was a 
matter of weeks or months. Y he knew 
the ccuntry’s unreadiness. The Presider 
therefore, temporized 

Wouldn’t we be better off in 3 months? 





agreed, still doubting, however, 

that such a respite would be f 
without concerted action now 

Leave that to me,’ said the Pr 

‘I think I can baby them along for 3 months.’ 

“A hitherto unpublished aspect of the 

Atlantic conference, the incident should dis- 


esident. 
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pose of an implication sometimes heard: 
That the United States projected an unwilling 
Britain into the far eastern war 

“On December 7 Mr. Roosevelt reflected 
that he had babied the Japanese along for 
almost 4 months, not 3. He had naturally 
been aware that the Japanese concurrently 
were babying along the western powers. 
Their motives were, however, far from inno- 
cent. The Japanese, readying us for the kill, 
needed time to mature their treachery. In 
the light of their Atlantic conversations, 
neither Roosevelt nor Churchill was sur- 
prised on December 7, although both were 
taken aback by the foulness of the blow. On 
their timetables, war in that quarter was 
overdue.” 





Justified Criticism 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 26, 1942 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following editorial from 
the Pataskala (Ohio) Standard: 

JUSTIFIED CRITICISM 

It has never been the 
paper to offer unjust criticism on a sub- 
ject, especially the Government’s conduct of 
the war. 


policy of this news- 


But once in a while, certain acts or pro- 
cedure cannot be overlooked In the pres- 
ent instance, we rise in emphatic condemna- 


tion over the system of sugar rationing 
As a matter of fact, the entire county is 
up in arms over the regulation that requires 


every farm and village resident to take a day 
(or more) off and go to Newark and in 
line for hours, in rain or h sur rder f 


one of four volunteer clerks to O. K. his 
order for canning sugar 

It works a real hardship on some residents 
who have no means of transport 
are not physically able to go 





The most glaring inconsistency in t en- 
tire matter is the pressure brou to bear 
on all of us, all the time, for saving tires 
and gasoline and then »y-four 
Government official or px ian conce . 
the idea of making everyone use precious 
rubber in getting an O. K. for r at the 
county seat 

Just a few volunteer clerks to wait on the 
population of an entire county, when, during 
the original sugar rationing, a number of 


teachers in each small community required 





days to take care of everyone 

Is it any wonder that people umble when 
one request of the Government Ks them to 
do one thing and another regulation requires 
them to do the opposite? 





Step Toward Democracy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


FON. GEORGE A. PADDOCK 

OF ILLINOIS 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 26, 1942 


PADDOCK. Mr. Speaker, un 
my remarks in the 


Mr. 


leave to extend 
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The New York Times Commends the 


House Committee on Ways and Means 
for Eliminating the Provision Requir- 
ing Mandatory Joint Income-Tax Re- 
turas by Husbands and Wives From 
the Revenne Act of 1942 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. BERTRAND W. GEARHART 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 26, 1942 


Mr. GEARHART. Mr. Speaker, as one 
who has consistently opposed the com- 
pletely unjust and utterly indefensible 
proposal of the Treasury that married 
people be required to make return on 
their several incomes jointly ever since 
the idea was first suggested, I was, of 
course, delighted when the Ways and 
Means Committee, of which Iam a mem- 
ber, voted by 9 to 16 to eliminate from 
the Revenue Act of 1942 all reference 
to this unhappy subject. 

Since I regard the elimination of the 
‘Treasury’s propoSal, purposed, as it was, 
not to plug any loopholes, as has been so 
lightiy asserted, but, on the contrary, 
mereiy to gouge those who happen to be 
married to each other out of a dispro- 
portionate share of their respectively 
earned incomes, aS one of the greatest 
legislative victories of the decade, it was 
with tremendous gratification that I read 
in this morning’s New York Times a 
splendid, understanding editorial in 
which the House Committee on Ways and 
Means is generously commended for its 
forthright action in bringing an end to 
this flagrant attempt to penalize the 
narital relationship. 

Because the arguments against man- 
datory joint income-tax returns, arrayed 
as they are with such convincing direct- 
ness, May assist some to a better under- 
standing of the legislative problem which 
was under consideration, I am con- 
strained to ask unanimous consent that 
the editorial to which I have just referred 
be read into the REcorRD as a part of my 
instant remarks. 

The editorial referred to follows: 
MANDATORY JOINT RETURNS 
The House Ways abd Means Committee at 





the last minute has eliminated from the 
19 Revenue Act the provision requiring 
mandatory joint returns of husband and 
wil In this action the committee has es- 
tablished for itself a consistent record of 
re ng unfair and arbitrary provisions 
which would have complicated the progress 
of bill through Congress 

I id previously turned down the doubt- 
ful plan of taxing outstanding as well as 
fu ues of tax-exempt securities and 
it lost no time in rejecting the suggestion for 
a fixed ceiling cf $25,000 on personal income. 
This final decision removes the last seriously 
ct rsial feature from the bill, making 
i t to present it as a strictly wartime 
I 

er % present law married person 
w 1 l I entitled each to 
fils rate retur! Under the manda- 
tor turn provision they are required 
t r incomes f ¢ purposes and 
pay a tax upon the tot yUS a man ar d 
wife ¢ f whom earns $2,500 would pay 








under the new tax rates, but filing separate 
returns, $345 each, a total of $690. Under 
the joint return they would together pay 
$708, or $354 each. 

Recognizing that in families where the 
wife as well as the husband works there are 
likely to be extra expenses for household care, 
the Treasury has allowed for a special credit 
against the wife’s earnings. But the result 
of this is to complicate the calculation of the 
tax. The necessity of making special provi- 
sions of this character is itself a confession 
of the inequities involved. 

The real objection to the proposal, however, 
lay neither in its complications nor in the 
amounts involved. The faults of the plan 
were that it would have constituted an in- 
vasion of woman’s rights, would have put a 
penalty upon marriage and would have vio- 
lated the fundamental principle that one 
person shall not be taxed according to the 
income of another. 





Two Views of War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JAMES W. WADSWORTH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 26, 1942 


Mr. WADSWORTH. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recor, I include the following article by 
Brig. Gen. John McAuley Palmer in the 
Infantry Journal of June 1942: 

TWO VIEWS OF WAR 
(By Brig. Gen. John McAuley Palmer) 

The aspects of war involving weapons and 
ways of moving troops have changed at each 
stage of human development. There is a 
vast difference between war as it was waged 
by Alexander the Great and as it is now 
fought by Rommel and Yamashita. But in 
one way war is the same now as it was when 
an unknown conqueror built the first pyra- 
mid as a monument to his name and its 
prowess. It is not a separate, isolated form 
of human activity. It is instead, as the 
German soldier-philosopher Clausewitz said 
a century ago, a special, violent form of 
political action 

We customarily think that. no two things 
can be more unlike than peaceful interna- 
tional relations and warlike international re- 
lations. And so we may be startled when we 
first grasp the thought that these are simply 
two phases of the same thing—human 
politics. 

This was brought home to us last Decem- 
ber. For years it had been the avowed pur- 
pose of Japan to dominate China and south- 
east Asia and control the western Pacific. 
When normal political action in Washington 
failed to gain our acquiescence, Japan’s next 
argument was delivered at Pearl Harbor. Her 
purpose was still political and precisely what 
it was before her treacherous surprise attack. 
The only difference was that she was now 
using dive bombers instead of diplomats. 

Even before Clausewitz, George Washington 





understood that war is simply a phase of 
politics. Thus, when his countrymen called 
him to establish a new political system he 





realized clearly that any complete system 
must include the machinery for dealing with 
that special violent phase of international 
politics known as war. This is the principal 
thought in his political writings from the 
close of the Revolution to the end of his life 
In the light of his knowledge of war and its 
great significance in international affairs, his 
Farewell Address may be summarized as 
follows: 
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Rely on just dealing with other nations. 
Seek your legitimate political ends through 
peaceful negotiation and understanding. 
But lest some aggressor impose the other form 
of political action Known as war upon you, 
maintain yourselves in a “respectably de- 
fensive posture.” 

If you do this other nations will not be 
tempted to depart from the normal and 
peaceful methods of political action in their 
dealings with you. 

The nonaggressive military organization 
proposed by Washington to prevent normal 
political action from degenerating into the 
violent form known as war would have tended 
to conserve peace. But his countrymen ig- 
nored his advice for a century and a half. 
If he had been able to implement the new 
American republic with effective military in- 
stitutions suited to a self-governing free peo- 
ple, Japan would never have dared to take a 
change of venue from the court of reason to 
the court of brute force 


But if war is a phase of human politics it 
is plain that there can be a war provocative 
as well as a peace-conservative type of mili- 
tary organization. While Washington was 
still a child and Japan a hermit kingdom, 
Frederick the Great, of Prussia, was perfecting 
this other politico-military form. Frederick 
understood the close relation between peace- 
ful and warlike politics as well as Washington, 
but he applied it in an entirely different way 
which we can summarize as follows: 

When peaceful negotiation fails to solve a 
political question, the controversy assumes 
another form of political intercourse, known 
as war. 

Now, when a controversy assumes this sec- 
ond form, it is decided not by the best cause 
but by the most force. Therefore, if I have 
enough force I can always compel submission 
to my political will without reference to the 
merits of my cause. 

Furthermore, if I am known to be invin- 
cible in this second form and always eager to 
embrace it, I can enforce my will beyond my 
just rights even while political action is still 
in its normal peaceful form, because I can 
always threaten a resort to the second form if 
I am not humored. 

My policy should, therefore, be to prepare 
for sudden victorious attack. With this as- 
sured, I will be able to make my neighbors 
pay me a sort of commutation of victory 
even in time of peace. 

Therefore I propose to maintain a striking 
force always ready for offensive military 
action; and I propose to employ it whenever 
a favorable and profitable opportunity offers. 

Washington called his military organiza- 
tion a “respectably defensive posture.” The 
organization Frederick bequeathed to Prus- 
sia was a truculently offensive posture. The 
one is highly conservative of peace; the other 
is highly provocative of war. Washington 
proposed to eliminate war as an irrational 
political process. Frederick propdsed to cul- 
tivate war as a positive means of political 
advantage. Washington proposed to arm as 
a gentleman would arm to defend himself 
from highwaymen. Frederick proposed to 
profit by making himself an accomplished 
and invincible bandit. Washington's aim 
was essentially moral and social. Frederick's 
aim was essentially unsocia] and. criminal. 
Both of these constructive statesmen de- 
signed military institutions suited to their 
points of view. Washington's countrymen 
rejected his. Frederick transmitted his to his 
successors 

Indeed the Prussian military system was 
never a defensive organization. It was de- 
liberately designed as a conquest machine 
from the beginning. Frederick employed it 
to aggrandize Prussia within Germany. 
World mastery was not a feasible enterprise 
in his day but the impulse toward future 
world conquest was inherent in his politico- 
military machine. Bismarck employed the 
conquest machine, as further perfected by 
Moltke the Elder to crush the growing demo- 
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RecorpD, I include the following editorial 
from today’s Washington Post: 


STEP TOWARD DEMOCRACY 


“At a time when we are risking our na- 
tional existence to defend the principle of 
democracy,” Representative Pappockx told the 
House yesterday “more than 800,000 residents 
of Washington have no voice whatever in their 
Government.” That anomaly has become 
even more galling in wartime than it was in 
time of peace. For Washington men are shed- 
ding their blood in defense of freedom along 
with full-fledged citizens from the States. To 
deny them all rights of participating in the 
democratic process for which they are fight- 
ing is to weaken our own cause at the very 
headquarters of the United Nations. 

The significant factor about Mr. Pappock’s 
epeech of yesterday, however, is that he points 
the way toward an immediate restoration of 
the ballot box in the District. By a simple 
act of Congress this voteless city could once 
more be given the right of electing a delegate 
to Congress. The District had a delegate 
in the House from 1871 to 1874. Alaska, 
Hawaii, and Puerto Rico have delegates there 
now. There can be no excuse whatever for 
Genial of this minor privilege to the Na- 
tional Capital 

Mr. Pappock is right in saying that an 
elected but voteless deiegate in the House 
will not satisfy the demands of this rapidly 
growing community for full participation in 
the American political system. But he sees 
no prospect of Congress taking the necessary 
time to reorganize the local government dur- 
ing the war. And the Senate Judiciary Com- 
mittee, not many months ago, turned thumbs 
Gown on the Sumners-Capper resolution de- 
signed to give the District full representation 
in Congress through a constitutional amend- 
ment. In the circumstances the election of 
a delegate appears to be the most practical 
step toward improvement of the local govern- 
ment that can be taken at this time 

Such an official would relieve Congress of 
many wearying details connected with gov- 
erning the District. He would be a ready 
source of information regarding the city and 
its needs, and he could keep Congress more 
accurateiy informed about local problems 
than it has ever been in the past. Far more 
important, however, is the probability that 
the election of such a delegate would weld 
this disfranchised community into a political 
entity once more. The delegate would be- 
come the spearhead of movements not only to 

elieve the city of scandalous conditions but 
also to improve the local government and 
widen voting rights 

The Post has long advocated the election 
of a District delegate as a step toward restora- 
tion of the political rights that were so reck- 


lessly abclished in 1874. We think that Mr. 
Pappock has rendered a national as well as 
local service by raising the issue at this time. 


His proposal would constitute a small step 
forward. But a community that has been 


voteless and neglected for 68 years cannot be 
indifferent toward small steps in the direction 
of dem<¢ government. Washington 


would be well advised to rally its united civic 
support behind this constructive suggestion 


Flag Day Address at Valley Forge 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
iON. SAM HOBBS 
OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 26, 1942 


Mr. HOBBS. Mr. Speaker, one of the 





celebrations was the religious-patriotic 
program Sunday, June 14, 1942, by the 
American Flag Day Association presided 
over by Hon. William T. Kerr, of Yeadon- 
Lansdowne, Pa., who founded and organ- 
ized this patriotic group when a schoolboy 
in Pittsburgh, Pa., his native city, in 1888, 
and who 10 years later, in 1898, during the 
Spanish-American War, was made na- 
tional president and since then has been 
the active leader and promoter of Flag 
Day and director general of this organi- 
zation campaigning to have the birth- 
day of Old Glory celebrated by the Na- 
tion. From the public press, pulpit, and 
by radio from parades on Flag Day 
annually everywhere the seed sown has 
borne and is bearing fruit everywhere 
as one of the strongest appeals and ar- 
guments for national unity. 

I may say in prefacing these remarks 
that in the movement to secure congres- 
sional approval to my House Joint Reso- 
lution 303 to codify and emphasize exist- 
ing rules and customs pertaining to the 
display and use of the flag of the United 
States of America, National President 
Kerr, with the other members of the 
American Flag Day Association, have 
been among its most ardent advocates, in 
fact Mr. Kerr has been urging for a long 
period that the rules to govern the dis- 
play and use of the United States flag 
should have congressional sanction and 
approval aside from their promotion by 
so many patriotic organizations of the 
Nation. The officers and leaders of this 
patriotic organization are men and 
women from all national geographic cen- 
ters who in their own individual clubs 
and societies are leaders in patriotic, 
civic, educational, religious, and other 
groups of every description. I am hon- 
ored by being one of their national vice 
presidents. I understand that Repre- 
sentative SamMuEL A. WEISS, of Pennsyl- 
vania, is an honorary director. He spon- 
sored the bill which made Flag Day, by 
statute, a legal holiday in Pennsylvania. 
Also author of H. R. 2322 which, if 
adopted, would make June 14 Flag 
Day a national holiday the same as 
November 11, Armistice Day. The Amer- 
ican Flag Day Association has pro- 
moted the observance of Flag Day for a 
half century, even before June 14 was 
known as Flag Day, only as the anni- 
versary of our flag, and the almost gen- 
eral observance in every community of 
our Nation is the result of their persistent 
activity led by William T. Kerr whom the 
Evening Bulletin of Philadelphia, June 
13, 1942, classed as “A one man patriotic 
society in himself.” Various Presidents 
have urged the celebration of Flag Day, 
and Franklin D. Roosevelt in 1941 and 
1942 strongly urged its observance. Mr. 
Kerr’s opinion, although urging that it be 
made a national holiday the same as 
Armistice Day, is that President Wood- 
row Wilson in his proclamation of May 
30, 1916, practically made Flag Day, June 
14, an unofficial holiday when he said “I 
therefore suggest and request that 
throughout the Nation and if possible in 
every community the 14th of June be ob- 
served as Flag Day this year and in the 
years to come.” 

In William T. Kerr’s address in Wash- 


largest and most important Flag Day | ington Memorial Chapel at Valley Forge, 
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where he presided, he said, among other 
things: 


On this Sabbath Day, Flag Day, June 14, 
1942, we meet to worship and pay homage 
to our Nation and its flag. Unlike the peo- 
ples overrun by pagan dictators, we are in 
God’s house of our own choice, almost on the 
very spot where George Washington knelt in 
the snows of Valley Forge in prayer for his 
suffering Continentals, for we are a God- 
fearing Republic. We had a psychological 
prelude to Flag Day yesterday when we also 
celebrated MacArthur Day to pay tribute to 
that great American general. On one of the 
days when the Japanese returned to savagery 
and treacherously attacked in the Philip- 
pines, one of his aides said to General Mac- 
Arthur, “The flag over your headquarters 
cffers an opportunity to our enemies and a 
possible danger to your life.” To which 
General MacArthur replied: “We will take all 
necessary precautions, but let’s keep the flag 
flying.” 

He gave in this reply a national battle cry: 
“Let's keep the flag fiying,” and the men in 
the service are doing so. Let all of us do our 
share. We may not all be able to do active 
service, but-each may do something, and we 
fail in our duties as citizens if we neglect 
to do £0. President Roosevelt said that we 
need more flag waving and parades, meaning 
more patriotic enthusiasm. We need it, so let 
us comply with his request and serve our 
flag and Nation more enthusiastically, unit- 
edly, sincerely supporting our boys at the 
front. 

When our boys go forth as they have done 
and are doing to answer their country’s call 
to arms they see in our streaming banner 
not alone the red, white, and blue colors 
but they see in that flag their native or 
adopted land behind it, their fathers and 
mothers, their brothers and sisters—their 
families. These boys will keep our flag safe 
for freedom in the world and America must 
never be ungrateful to them nor forget their 
sacrifices though we never can repay them. 

We call June 14 Flag Day because it is the 
birthday of Old Glory, the anniversary of 
the adoption by the Continental Congress 
June 14, 1777, of the Stars and.Stripes as 
the emblem of the United States. With that 
date began the history of our flag as a symbol 
of our nationality. It has been a legal holi- 
day in Pennsylvania since 1937, but several 
States now provide for the issuance of a 
proclamation by governors asking patriotic 
observance of flag week, June 8 to 14, and 
especially Flag Day, June 14. Each succeed- 
ing year it is becoming the greatest unofficial 
hoiiday on our calendar. 

If every year during fiag week, June 8 to 
14, and especially on June 14 Flag Day, we 
could have a great general display of Old 
Glory no matter what the flag’s size or cost, 
it would make such an impression in every 
community, the moral effect could not be 
estimated. It would be an unanswerable 
argument against every foreign “ism.” It 
would preach a sermon to the eye, calling 
all to reconsecrate themselves to the great 
principles of our Government. 

Flag Day emphasizes that our flag is more 
than a mere banner which ciaims power or 
a great history, though it has both. To 
every real American, our flag is the symbol 
of all that we are and hope to be, what we 
are, our flag is. It is an emblem of freedom 
in its truest sense. No stain has ever marred 
it, no clouds have dimmed its stars. Its mis- 
sion is and always has been to champion the 
cause of the oppressed. Wherever Old Glory 
fioats there is a shrine and it is the only 
flag in all the world’s history which has never 
bowed in final defeat 

lag Day calls to all who enjoy the in- 
heritances bequeathed to us by illustrious 
forefathers that they love our flag, honor and 
respect our laws and institutions, and help 
preserve these inheritantes unimpaired so 
that they may be passed on to the genera- 
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tions to follow. Whoever does that, not alone 
on Flag Day, when bands play and orators 
inspire, but every day, these are true Ameri- 
cans. 

We often speak and talk of Americaniza- 
tion as if it applies only to those who hap- 
pened to be born outside of the United States. 
It is not alone the alien who needs Ameri- 
canization; that is not only for those born 
across the seas; some of us may need it our- 
selves, we who were born on American soil. 

On Flag Day and every day, let us not 
forget that our flag is the symbol of Ameri- 
can ideals and principles and represents all 
our people. Let us tell its history and re- 
double our efforts especially among the ris- 
ing generations, to teach reverence for our 
flag, our laws, and our institutions. We are 
the makers of our flag; what we are Old 
jlory is. We should fly it on Flag Day and 
other days also as evidence that we truly 
value our citizenship and to arouse in others 
a sense of gratitude and thankfulness for 
the blessings we have and enjoy because we 
live in free America. Here, because the great 
mass of our people are God-fearing, we have 
liberty, freedom, and constitutional democ- 
racy, making us the greatest republic of all 
times. Let us resolve to preserve it as our 
forefathers willed it and enshrine the love 
for our flag, our Nation, and American in- 
stitutions in all our hearts in consecrated 
loyal unselfish service to God and country. 





My Token of Stephen Bolles 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


OF 


HON. BERNARD J. GEHRMANN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 24, 1942 


On the life, character, and public service 
of Hon, STEPHEN BOLLEs, late a Repre- 
senative from the State of Wisconsin 


Mr. GEHRMANN. Mr. Speaker, less 
than a year ago we were shocked by the 
sudden death and returning of all that 
was mortal of our colleague the Honor- 
able STEPHEN BOLLEs to his home in Wis- 
consin—the State he has claimed so long 
and served so well. 

When we lose a friend we all search 
for an earthly memento of him to pre- 
serve and cherish. Transient things like 
the warm clasp of a hand—a cheery 
smile—must be held by a memory that 
clouds with time. I am fortunate for 
he left with me—a token. 

A few short days before his death we 
were visiting during a lull in activity 
here on the floor. We were talking of 
the strain of serving during this critical 
period and of the criticism that comes 
from divergent factions—not always 
just. Steve Boies’ long years of train- 
ing as an editor served him well—he al- 
ways had a ready answer. He opened 
his wallet and handed me a small white 





sheet of paper which held this type- 
written message: 
[From STEPHEN BoLies, Member of Congré 


Wisconsin } 
I am only one, 
But I am one; 
I can't do everything, 
But I can do something; 
And what I can do, 
And what I ought to do 
By the grace of God, I will do. 











This was his creed—-he lived by it and 
up to it. This was the epitome of his 
whole philosophy—it is my token. So 
STEPHEN BOo.tes has left us, but his mem- 
ory lives on in this House where he 
made so many friends in a remarkably 
short time. 





Truman and Nelson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOSEPH F. GUFFEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, June 26 (legislative day of 
Thursday, June 18), 1942 


Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an article en- 
titled “Truman and Nelson” from the New 
Republic of June 29, 1942. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

TRUMAN AND NELSON 

When the history of the present war comes 
to be written, a good psychologist shou’d 
have a hand init. We are not referring now 
to the war-of-nerves specialist, or to the ex- 
pert in the strategy of terror. We mean 
something much older and more enduring 
in the human mind. We mean its incapacity 
to concentrate on anything for a long at- 
tention span and its easy fatigue. These ab- 
stractions are given some concrete meaning 
by the Truman committee’s report last week 

The present Truman report, like the pre- 
vious one, is a great event both in the his- 
tory of the Senate and the history of the 
Nation. Yet it has been almost lost in the 
welter of more dramatic events—the Libyan 
campaign, the siege of Sevastopol, the first 
American migration of Molotov and the third 
of Churchill, the hopes and specula son a 
new front in Europe. In fact, of the two 
foremost American newspapers, the New Ycrk 
Times gave it no editorial mention at all, and 
the New York Herald Tribune, in a brief 
editorial ccmment, treated it as if it raised 
only the narrow personal question of the 
Guthrie incident. After Pearl] Harbor there 
was a precipitate focusing on the problem of 
war preduction. But today the public mind 
seems to have tired of that technical and 
complex question; we have b assured by 
Mr. Nelson himself that we are “over the 
hump” of the production problem, that we 
are ahead of schedule in the President’s di- 
rectives for prcduction, and that we can turn 
our worries elsewhere 

The importance of the Truman report is 
that it challenges these assurances The re- 
port was ¢ ly reque ted by Mr. Nelson 
at the time of Robert R. Guthrie re 
m the War Production Board and his 
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charges that the job of the conversion of 
civilian industries had been hampered by the 
dollar-a-year mentali ty of some of his col- 
leagues. But when the report was ready, Mr 
Nelson lost his head and, because he did not 
like the report, tried unsuccessfu 
the Senate committee to suppress i 

On the Guthrie incident proper, it upholds 
Mr. Guthrie, condemning his principal op- 
ponent, Philip D. Reed, as a man with whose 
ability or accomplishments the committee 
was not impressed, and adding th ie 
was correct about the slownes h 
the curtailment orders were issus y I 
Reed's bureau The Herald Tribune seeks 


to find comfort here in the repc on the 


same incident by the May-Faddis House 
Committee on Military Affairs. But if there 
is any balm in this Gilead it must be sought 
in the weasel words of the May-Faddis report, 
that “while the committee is sympathetic 
with the views advocated by Guthrie in that 





regard, it nevertheless feels that the ques- 
tion of collateral consequences surrounding 
conservation and conversion were for the 
most part disregarded by Guthrie One 


+ 


searches the report in vain for any cleaf state- 
ment of what these “collateral consequences” 
were, other than the business anguish that 
naturally follows upon having to convert an 
industry. But the committee does go on to 
find “the lack of a clearly authority 
who could make and enforce decisions” in 
regard to conversion 

That is indictment enough 
of the key to the Truman report als al- 
though the Truman committee does not use 
weasel words about it. It speaks of the fail- 
ure of the War Production Board to 
account of the shortage of basic 
the “damaging delay in conversion” up to th 
time when the Guthrie resignation prodded 
conversion, the presence still of do 
year men who have a subconscicus gravita- 
tion toward the peacetime interests of their 
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defined 


and it is part 


take 


materials, 


llar-a- 


industries, the failure to work out an ade- 
quate plan either on the procurement s.de 
or on the side of the contract distribution, 


slay 


full use either of plant 


administrative 


the failure to make 
facilities or of the 
of the country 

Mr. Nelson and the War Production 
have on the whole had a good press 
Americans have been fortified in their 
of security both by reports of mounting war 
production and by feeling the pinch of short- 
ages in ordinary consumers’ commodities 
But in the absence of more specific informa- 
tion, which the Government does not give 
us, we cannot tell how much of the increased 
war production has been due t opening 
of new plants and how much to the con- 
version of civilian industries 

There are few things more important for 
us to understand today than that curtail- 
ment is not in itself The Tru- 
man report states specifically that while there 
has been considerable curtailment, there has 
been no over-all plan by which full conver- 
sion could be accomplished. And the ulti- 
mate reason is the industrial tropism of the 
men who control the basic 


resources 


Board 
and 


sense 


the 


nversion 


dollar-a-year 
posts, their lack of the capacity 
their established habits of thought nd of 
the will to plan 





This is not a matter of seeking to pin the 
blame on personal devils. We do not doubt 
the patriotism or integrity of the men in- 
volved. It is not a personal but 








tional quesion. And to remedy the 
we suggest that there are two concrete steps 
that can be taken, both of them flowing di- 
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hump. Only then shall we know that the 
soldiers and generals who will make a second 
front are fully backed up by the industrial 
and administrative resources that are ours 
for the organizing. 





Hall Accuses Stott of Joining Forces 
With Subversive Group 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 26, 1942 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, I have just received a vicious 
telegram from candidate John Stott 
trying to frame me as a member of a 
committee on which I never served. I 
challenge the world to prove that I ever 
served on such a committee. 

Now, let me ask Mr. Stott a question 
which is 10 times more serious than any 
he has asked me: What is your connec- 
tion with the Union for Democratic Ac- 
tion, which yesterday was exposed by the 
Dies committee as the spearhead of a 
concerted plot to overthrow our Ameri- 
can form of government? 

You are attempting to frame me with 
the same accusation which this Union 
for Democratic Action has made against 
me in large paid ads throughout my dis- 
trict. I can come to but one conclusion: 
That you are joining forces with this 
un-American group in undermining me 
vith my people back home. We judge 
people by their actions and your actions 
show that you are following the line of 
tactics being carried out by this sub- 
versive group. A copy of this telegram 


will go to every man and woman in the 
Thirty-fourth Congressional District. 
Mr. Stott, you have been badly advised. 
They have put you on the defensive. 


You asked forit. You are going to get it. 
I have conferred with the investigators 
f the Dies committee. They have as- 
ured me that within the next few days 
hey will supply me with the names of 
ll those in my congressional district who 
are members of this Union for Demo- 
cratic Action. I will welcome this news 
because it will open new possibilities in 
this campaign which is being made very 
vicious by the opposition 

I also want to find out where all the 
money is coming from to back my op- 
ponent. 
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Sugar Rationing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 
OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 26, 


Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, the 
sugar situation has become so badly mud- 


1942 
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died that nothing short of a complete | 
back-down and acknowledgment of mis- 
take would quickly bring order out of 
present chaos. 

Best available information is to the 
effect that current supplies of sugar in 
the United States are more than suffi- 
cient to meet all needs for this year, and 
that the 1942 production will be of such 
volume as to again fill the storage space 
of refineries and wholesale warehouses. 

Reports from dealers are to the effect 
that more sugar is now being retailed, 
under the rationing system, than would 
ordinarily be sold if customers were left 
free to buy in accordance with their 
needs. 

And, despite much publicized shortage 
of transportation facilities, sugar is being 
shipped into my district by freight from 
western States while nearby Ohio re- 
fineries of beet sugar are bulging with 
surplus stock. 

Millions of dollars badly needed for 
military purposes have been spent by the 
yovernment in putting the sugar-ration- 
ing program into effect all over the coun- 
try, in addition to which rationing boards 
and hundreds of thousands of school 
teachers have given patriotically of their 
time in carrying through the vast regis- 
tration plan, which is now being dupli- 
cated in the sugar-for-canning pro- 
cedure—to be repeated with the advent 
of the later canning season. 

If, as has been suggested, the sugar- 
rationing program was perpetrated by 
one of Washington’s bureaucratic agen- 
cies for no other purpose than to make 
the people of this country more war 
conscious, it is high time for President 
Roosevelt, or some other sound-thinking 
man to whom he delegates authority, to 
take the matter in hand, admit that a 
mistake was made, and restore the sale 
of sugar for domestic uses to a sensible 
basis. 





At Half Mast 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ANTON J. JOHNSON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 26, 1942 


Mr. JOHNSON of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following poem 
by Horace C. Carlisle: 

Keep me as the apple of the eye, hide me 
under the shadow of Thy wings. Psalms 
xvii: 8. 

AT HALF MAST 


Whenever the Stars and Stripes are unfurled, 


To float in the breeze, at half mast, | 
Subconsciously we know the present has 
hurled 
Some great spirit into the past 


Whenever the national emblem is flown 
In unobscured view, 1alf mast, 
We know that a recognized statesman is gone, 
To live in the perishless 
Whenever we see upon Capitol Hill 
The national flag at half mast, 
We wonder instinctively, sadly, when will 
We, too, be consigned to the past. 








Whenever a man, let him be great or small, 
Dies, though the flag fiy at half mast, 
Or though, in his honor, it fly not at all, 
Our future is marked by his past. 
—Horace C. Carlisle, 





The Enemy We Fight 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 26, 1942 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
oRD, I include the following editorial from 
the Shreveport (La.) Times of June 21, 
1942: 


THE ENEMY WE FIGHT 


James W. Gerard, American Ambassador to 
Germany when the United States entered 
World War No. 1 in 1917, said in a recent inter- 
view that there can be no lasting peace from 
World War No. 2 unless the United Nations 
completely crush the spirit of conquest of the 
German people themselves and see that the 
German Nation is divided geographically into 
“impotent parts.” 

Mr. Gerard emphasized that Hitler did not 
make the savage Germany of today, but that 
the German people themselves made Hitler, 

In other words, no one man can form the 
character of a nation and its people. Na- 
tions and people are molded through the 
centuries and, through the centuries, the 
molding of the German Nation as a whole 
always has been toward ruthless conquest 
and endless disregard of the rights of others. 
Bluntly, it is time to end the talk about 
“we are fighting Hitler, not the German 
people.” Hitler is simply an individual prcd- 
uct of the German spirit of conquest which 
is more than 2,000 years old—its most dis- 
gusting product, perhaps, but still merely 
what the nation itself has permitted him to 
be. Unless the United Nations fully realize 
that it is Germany, its people, and their 
spirit of conquest that are being fought and 
that must be crushed forever, then the blood 
and sweat and tears we shed today and in 
the days to come will be as useless as the 
lives we gave in France in 1917-18 

Every step in German history as far back 
as it can be traced points glaringly to the 
fact that it is a nation and not merely an 
individual that must be crushed before real 
victory can be Glaimed. The Germany which 
produced the Hitler of today is the same as 
that which produced the Kaiser of a quarter 
of a century ago, the ruthless Bismarck of 
three-quarters of a century ago, and which 
sprang from the constantly aggressive tribes 
of Vandals, Huns, and Teutons up to more 
than 2,000 years ago 

Modern methods of destruction have made 
Hitler bloodier than his predecesors, but the 
fundamental objectives and methods of Ger- 
many today are the same as those of the 
German tribes of 100 B. C., which roamed 
Europe in search of conquest. In that year 
early German tribes infiltrated their pecple 
into northern Italy in the guise of friendship 
and neighborliness and then arose in attack 
and conquest. The fifth columnist was the 
weapon of those German tribes in the days 
before Christ, just as it is the method of 
Hitler today, and was the method of the 
Kaiser during and prior-to World War No. 1. 

There must be some differentiation between 
a nation and each of its individuals, of 
course. German blood in a man’s veins is 
The blood 


not necessarily by itself a brand. 
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of people of many nations, including the 
German, flows in the veins of virtually all 
of the people of our own United States. But 
in our brief history as a nation the spirit of 
democracy has driven the spirit of conquest 
and aggression out of that blood. That is 
what is essential for the German nation if 
peace from this war is to last. Many Ger- 
mans have fled the course of their fellow 
nationals; many have risen above their en- 
vironment. What must be understood is 
that these are individuals, or minority groups, 


and that the so-called military clique of 
Germany is Germany itself. 
Failure of world statesmen to see this at 


the end of World War No. 1 is the reason we 
now are in World War No. 2. It was not the 
harsh terms of the treaty of Versailles that 
brought on World War No. 2 but the failure 
to enforce on Germany even the mild phases 
of that treaty. This failure, fostered by in- 
ternational policies of pussyfooting among 
the Allies, left the fires of conquest still burn- 
ing in Germany and provided fuel for who- 
ever might cOme along later to bring those 
fires into a world-engulfing conflagration 

It happened that Hitler came along. If he 
hadn't, someone else would have appeared, 
for Hitler did not start those fires. He merely 
fanned them. They have burned for more 
than 2,000 years in the heart of the German 
nation. 

Every active step by Germany toward World 
War No. 2 came through violations of the 
Versailles Treaty, permitted by those who 
wrote it. If France had moved when Germany 
first marched into the Rhineland in March of 
1936 in violation of the Versailles Treaty, 
there would be no war now. If England had 
not shortly afterward softly given in to an- 
other violation of that treaty by making a 
separate naval treaty permitting Hitler to 
launch his pocket battleship and submarine- 
building campaign, there would be no war 
If France and England together had not per- 
mitted Germany to build air and mechanized 
ground forces many times stronger than their 
combined strength there would be no war 
now. This Nation, too, must take its share 
of the blame. We abandoned the world once 
we had won the battle. We watched Japan 
violate treaties by fortifying her Pacific 
islands and we let her build a navy without 
even providing ourselves with powder. 

The United States pussyfooted internation- 
ally with Germany, our past enemy, and with 
Japan, our Ally of World War No. 1, and let 
our defenses rust and rot even as we did it. 
We made no move even to prepare ourselves 
as we watched Germany rise to world military 
supremacy and we supplied Japan with mu- 
itions to attack us when we well knew they 
were virtually certain to be used for that pur- 
pose. It was these things in violation of the 
Treaty of Versailles by both the nations who 
imposed it and those upon whom it was im- 
posed that ended the peace it created—not 
the treaty itself. 

Too many people now seem to be suggest- 
ing a peace after this war that would be sim- 
ply a repetition of the “soft” and useless 
peace of World War No. 1. We will have to 
be hard if victory in this war is to be lasting 
Germany itself must be blocked from con- 
quest forever. Her people, who have done 
the ravishing and the stealing in this war, 
must be made to pay for every pig stolen in 


Norway, for every faith broken with other 
nations. Let the Norwegians, the Danes and 
the French handle their part of Germany 


after this war. Let the Poles and the Czechs 
and the Greeks have a hand. From our own 
end, let the Chinese and the Dutch and the 
Filipinos look after Japan. . As for Italy, it is 


a beaten nation no matter who wins the war. 
Whether the Greeks or the French or the 
Nazis rule there matters not There will be 


no more knife-in-the-back aggression for 
many decades from Italy 
But, above all, it is the spirit 


C 
Sion and the German nation itself that 








be crushed—not merely some individual, such 
as Hitler, who is merely a byproduct of that 
spirit and who has been able to take advan- 
tage of civilization’s past softness toward the 
endless aggression of his people. 

That is not vindictiveness. It is not heart- 
lessness, or cruelty. It is simply common 
sense—a course dictated by crystalization of 
lessons offered by 2,000 years of German his- 
tory. 





Address at Graduating Exercises of 
United States Coast Guard Academy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SCHUYLER OTIS BLAND 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 27, 1942 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, pursuant 
to request submitted today, I insert in the 
Appendix of the Recorp copy of an ad- 
dress delivered by me at the graduating 
exercises of the United States Coast 
Guard Academy on June 19, 1942: 


This is and should be a memorable day 
in the history of this academy. The regular 
class today is the largest ever graduated 
from the academy. It consists of 72 regular 
cadets. An additional class of 177 will be 
graduated for reserve commissions. These 
reservists come from Maine to the State of 
Washington. This academy has very 
useful work, and each year finds it filling a 
more important place in the life of the Na- 
tion. My service on the Board of Visitors 
of this academy for the past 5 years con- 
vinces me that it is occupying a unique 
place in educational institutions. It is pro- 
gressive. It is in no sense impervious to new 
ideas. It seeks to keep up with the most 
improved methods. Semper paratus applies 
to this academy as well as to the service. Its 
standards are high, and the greatest credit 
is due to its officers, teachers, instructors, 
and the splendid men who compose its ad- 
visory council. These sentiments are held 
by all Members of Congress who have vis- 
ited this institution. 

I entered Congress on July 3, 1918. The 
Coast Guard was then 314 years old 
In a legislative way, I have grown up with it, 
but in its antecedents it goes back to 1790, 
that is to the first administration of the first 
President. It was on August 4, 1790, that 
President Washington approved the act 
creating the service, variously known as the 


done 





only 








Revenue Service, the Revenue Marine, the 
Revenue Marine Service, the “system of cut- 
ters,” and the Revenue Cutter Service. Fi- 
Nally, in 1863, by specific legislative designa- 
tion, the service became the United States 
Revenue Cutter Service. But the Coast 
Guard represents not only the old Revenue 
Cutter Service, for it represents also the 
former Life Saving Service made up of those 
splendid men who patrolled the beaches in 


I 
wind and rain, in hail and snow, battling the 
elements, warning against danger, saving 
life and property wherever threatened, and 
performing almost superhuman tasks. When 
the law was passed in January 1915, creatin 
the Coast Guard, the act cor l 











enue Cutter Service and the Life Savir 
Service. By Executive rder of President 
Roosevelt, the-Coast Guard 1 yw oir ude 
also the former Lighthouse §S i TI 
records of these three services are, singly and 
collectively, records of heroism unsurpassed 
of lonely vigil, of daring adventure, of daunt- 
less defiance of danger, of r ie f suf- 
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fering, and of relief on land and sea. It is 
a record of cold, cf hunger, of sacrifice, and 
of death. 


If time permitted, I would gladly trace 
in greater detail the history of those three 
services. I should love to pay more than a 


passing tribute to the unsung heroes of those 
three services who have immortulized them- 
selves by heroic efforts and by valiant deeds, 
I hope the time may come soon when some 
one will tell in fitting phrase the story of 
these men and preserve for all time the rec- 
ord of their daring deeds. I vision 
time a memorial hall erected here in grateful 
recognition of the valor of the men of th 
United States Revenue Cutter Service, the 
Life Saving Service, the Lighthouse Service, 
and the Coast Guard, all of whom, when duty 
called, have served with unparalleled heroism 
and even to the death 

The Coast Guard is the national maritime 
law-enforcement agency of the United States, 
and it has been so through all of its antece- 
dents. It is more than that. It is a part of 
the military service for national defense. In 
the act of January 1915, it was affirmativel 
declared that the Coast Guard “shall con 
stitute a part of the military forces of the 
United States,” and “shall operate under the 
Treasury Department in time of peace, and 
operate as a part of the Navy, subject to the 
orders of the Secretary of the Navy in time 
of war or when the President shall so direct.” 





some 
some 


When the present Navy was created, the 
Coast Guard was already in existence in the 
form of the Revenue Cutter Service. After 
the freedom of the American Colonies had 
been won, the Continental Navy was dis- 
wanded. There existed no sea force available 


for the protection of the coasts and the mari- 





time interests of the United States until the 
organization of the Revenue Cutter Service 
under the act of August 4, 1790. Until the 
Navy was authorized a few years lat 
cutters formed the only for 
belonging to the young Republik 


cers of the first cutters were ap} 
from the officers who had served in 
Continental Navy The fixgst mmission 
granted by President Washington t 
officer afloat was issued to Capt. Hopely 
ton, of New Hampshire, in the Revenue Cutter 
Service. 

By act of July 1, 1797, the President was 


























authorized to employ the cu defend 
the sea coasts and to repel ility to 
he Vessels and commerce of tl ed States 

Vessels of the Coast Gu have 
armed, their crews have been drilled, t! 
have had strict naval discipline s e 1790. 
The service has played a distinguished part in 
every war in which the count en en- 
gaged, with the exception War 
with Tripoli. 

In the War of 1812 it wa litter that 
made the first capture during y 

In the World War, the Coast G played 
a great part, and in the lk of the Tampa 
the Coast Guard incurred the largest loss of 
life incurred by any United States naval unit 
during the war with the possible exception of 
the Cyclops, whose fate is till a my} V. 
The Tampa was sunk by a German subma- 
rine and every officer and man on | 1 per- 
ished, 115 in all, of whom 111 were ¢ t 
Guard personnel This vessel h S i 
no less than 18 convoys from Gibraltar, com- 
prising 350 vessels, with a 1 f only 2 ships 
through enemy action, and the Br Ad- 
miralty wrote Admiral Sin 1 
of the Tampa’s good work 

“These enlisted men of the C t G d 
who went down with the 7a? did 1 ) 
into the war zone through t proce of 
enlisting in the Navy, or in the Naval Ré e 
Force, or by volunteering 
They went because they were « t men 
of the Coast Guard and, therefor ibje to 
the duty of tl ( G r 
which th had enlistec v y 
had been trained.” 
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With a record of glory unsurpassed, the 
men of the former Revenue Cutter Service, of 
the former Life Saving Service, of the former 
Lighthouse Service, and of the newer Coast 
Guard, throughout their respective nistories, 
have always been ready. They were ready in 
the World War, they are ready now. Semper 
paratus is the motto of each officer and 
man in the service. It is and always will be 
@ motto in deed as well as in word when duty 
calls or danger threatens. They fought then, 
they fight now. This Nation has called, and 
they and we fight now as never before. I 
congratulate each of you graduates, regular 
and reserve, upon your entry now into the 
noblest work of life 

This Nation is now engaged in a crusade— 
a crusade not for the Holy Sepulcher but for 
all that that sepulcher represents—a crusade 
for the noblest ideals of life, for the security 
of our institutions, and for the safety of 
home, of child, and loved ones—a crusade for 
the civilization of the centuries. 





FOR THESE THINGS WE FIGHT 
We fight in a holy cause. We 
independence, for life, for freedom, for lib- 
erty, for home, for fireside, for altar, for God, 
and native land. We fight for the faith of 
our fathers, for freedom of religion, for free- 
dom of assembly, for freedom of speech, for 
freedom cf the press, for the rights of the mi- 
nority, for the rights of the individual, and 
for the fundamentals as declared in the 
Magna Carta, the petition of rights, the Brit- 
ish Bill of Rights, the Constitution of the 
United States, and the constitution of each 
and all of our States. We fight for our 
philosophy of government as won with blood 
upon many fields—a philosophy that is in 
every detail diametrically the opposite of 

those things for which our enemies stand 
Between these philosophies there lies a 
gulf. These philosophies are as far 
separated, each from other, as are the 
North and South Poles. As early as 1937 
I l epitomized these 
illuminating and inspir- 


ing pamphlet entitled “We or They.” He 


fight for 


the 


freedom certainly but 


freedom—freedom to 





great and 


think, to believe, to disbelieve, to speak, to 
will, to ch There, not some freedom, 
but none nothing but obeisance__body, 
mind, and sol before 


upstret hed arm of a 


mast 





These words should have been a bugle call 
to arms. We heeded them r. Arm- 
strong pointed out that on I side are 
nations which assume that human beings 





have individu minds, wills, and aspira- 
tions, and that the fact which differ- 
entiates th m other animals; that they 
have capacities for self-improvement, even if 
very slowly; and that they should be allowed 
to use their minds, exercise their wills, and 





this is 








mal ir own affairs as a means of learn- 
ing to do all of these things better It 
was pointed out that on the other side are 


nations which have never fully accepted the 
democratic conception of human progress or 
which have discarded it because that sort of 
progress is aggravatingly slow and undra- 


matic; that the people in those States are 
living according to rules of definitive sys- 
tems revealed to infallible men or groups of 
men, imposed and enforced by decrees and 
bullets, and considered permanently immune 
to criticism, first because infallible men do 
not need criticism, and secondly, and more 


simply, because they will not tolerate it. We 
were reminded, and truly, that we should be 
under o illusions that a live-and-let-live 


relationship between democracies and dic- 
tatorships can last indefinitely; that a great 
gulf indeed is fixed between the two con- 
ceptions of life, and that there seems to be 
no way to bridge it with words, because on 
the two sides, words no longer have any 


commonly accepted meaning. 











We are passing through a titanic revolu- 
tionary struggle such as the world has never 
seen before. One era closes. Another opens. 
What lies before us we may not know but 
we approach the new era with the sublime 
confidence that all of the death, destruction, 
and devastation of the present hour shall not 
have been in vain. We thought once that 
we had made the world safe for democracy. 
We know now the peace we sought to set up 
has been lost, but we know now as never 
before that the world failed to keep the 
faith; that, as Mr. Harold Butler, formerly 
director of the International Labor Office at 
Geneva, said recently in The Lost Peace. 

“More than for any reason the peace was 
lost because the policies of nations were 
empty of charity for each other.” 

Well do I remember November 11, 1918. 
At 11 a. m., the guns of war ceased firing. 
Joy was unrestrained. Bands played, crowds 
cheered, eyes were blurred with tears of hap- 


piness. We felt the touch of many vanished 
hands. We heard the sound of many voices 


that were still. Those hands and those voices 
were to us as benedictions, for truth had 
triumphed, right reigned, and we believed 
the world kad been made safe for democracy. 

Congress met at noon. President Wilson 
appeared before the Senate and House in joint 
session at 2 minutes after 1 to announce 
the armistice. I see him now as yesterday. 
I see again his classic face, his quick walk, 
his complete self-possession, and I hear the 
thunderous applause from gallery and from 
floor that greeted him. There he was, the 
foremost man in all the world, the greatest 
leader of his time, and, in my opinion, one 
of the greatest leaders of all time. I hear 
again that marvelous voice, soft, low, silver- 
toned, and yet, without effort, carrying clearly 
to the farthest reaches of that spacious hall 

I hear him now: 

“The present and all that it holds belongs 
to the nations and the peoples who preserve 
their self-control and the orderly processes 
of their gover the future to those 
who prove themselves the true friends of 
mankind. To conquer with arms is to make 
only a temporary conquest; to conquer the 
world by earning its esteem is to make 
permanent conquest. I am confident that 
the nations that have learned the discipline 
of freedom and that have settled with self- 
possession to its ordered practice are now 
about to make the conquest of the world by 
the sheer power of example and of friendly 
helpfulness.’ 

t Wilson had kept the faith. He 
true to his war message delivered 
when calling this Nation to arms, 
he said that civilization seemed to be in 
the balance. The present hour involves no 
shadow of doubt that civilization is now in 
the balance. Now, as he told us then, “‘the 
right is more precious than peace, and we 
shall fight for the things which we have 
always carried nearest our heart—for de- 
mocracy, for the right of those who sub- 
mit to authority to have a voice in their own 
governments, for the rights and liberties of 
small nations, for a universal dominion of 
right by such a concert of free people as shall 








nments; 


Presiden 
had been 
in 1916, 


bring peace and safety to all nations and 
make the world itself at last free.” 
Somehow, somewhere, we failed. No use- 


will be served now to determine 
the causes of our failure. They were many. 

The vision we saw then, that our wounded 
saw, that our dead saw, and that we must see 
again, was the blessed vision heralded lon 
ago by angels, singing peace on earth, good 
will to men 


ful purpose 


We must see the truth as President Wil- 
son revealed it in those memorable words 
with which he closed his last speech at 


Pueblo, Colo., just before his war-worn, 
weary body could carry him no farther, and 
he fighting fell. He fell, but in the last 
words of this Pueblo speech, he left this im- 
mortal message: 
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“There is one thing that the American 
people always rise and extend their hand to, 
and that is the truth of justice and of lib- 
erty and of peace. We have accepted that 
truth and we are going to be led by it, and 
it is going to lead us, and through us the 
world, out into pastures of quietness and 
peace such as the world never dreamed of 
before.” 

That ideal still lives. It was the ideal of 
the World War. It is the ideal now. It is 
the ideal of Pearl Harbor, of Guam, of Mid- 
way, and of Wake, of Bataan Peninsula, of 
Corregidor, of Australia, of Russia, of Canada, 
of Great Britain, of all our neighbors to the 
south of us, yea of France, of Belgium, of 
Holland, of Norway, of Poland, of Greece, and 
of all the subjugated peoples of the world. 
Our present war President, our present great 
world leader, Franklin D. Roosevelt, is the 
worthy successor of Washington, Jefferson, 
Madison, Monroe, Lincoln, McKinley, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, and Wilson. 

On January 6, 1942, President Roosevelt 
proclaimed anew the philosophy contained 
in the last words of President Wilson at 
Pueblo. President Roosevelt said: 

“I know that I speak for the American 
people—and I have good reason to believe 
that I speak also for all the other people who 
fight with us—when I say that this time we 
are determined not only to win the war but 
also to maintain the security of the peace 
which will follow. We are fighting today for 
security, for progress, and for peace, not only 
for ourselves but for all men, not only for 
One generation but for all generations. We 
are fighting to cleanse the world of ancient 
evils, ancient ills.” 

For these things we fight, and in such a 
holy cause we shall not fight in vain. We 
carry assurance to the quick and to the dead 
of all our glorious past that they have not 
labored in vain 

Democracy is progress. 
ization. Demccracy is the constant advance- 
ment to a higher life, and to better things. 
Raoul de Roussy de Sales in The Making of 
Tomorrow tells us: 

“Democracy does not seem quite so futile 
or so lifeless as one thought before one had 
to fight for it. That it is not good enough as 
it is is recognized. The purpose of this war, 
however, cannot be anything else but to 
make democracy work, for the simple reason 
that in the word ‘democracy’ is contained 
the best of 2,000 years of human effort toward 
a better world. * * * The ambition of de- 
mocracy is constant improvement. It does 
not hold the promise of some fabulous mil- 
lennium either next year or the year after. 
Herein lies its strength.” 

We agree with Dr. Benes, former President 
of the League of Nations and also of the dev- 
astated, down-trodden, bloody and bleeding 
Czechoslovakia, that the ideal of democracy 
is something so high, so valuable, and so dig- 
nified that it is worth being a democrat. 

In Democracy, Today and Tomorrow, Dr. 
Benes uttered these inspiring words, which 
have eternal verity: 

“Democracy cannot die. Freedom cannot 
die. The fight for the development of the hu- 
man personality cannot cease. This is in the 
nature of man and of human society. Free- 
dom and democracy may be suppressed for a 
time and in certain places. But different con- 
ditions in various countries make it possible 
to begin the struggle again, and there is no 
power in the world which can stop the pass- 
ing of ideas, especially the ideas of freedom 
and democracy, across frontiers. The fight 
will continue; it cannot be stopped, and it is 
already the fundamental condition of its final 
triumph.” 

One thing, too, is certain and that is that 
criminal nations must be taught that crime 
does not pay When I read of the devasta- 
tion of the subjugated countries of Europe— 
their starving peoples, their many martyrs, 
their razed cities, their massacred men and 


Democracy is civil- 
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their widely separated families—I welcome, 
as though directed to his own people in these 
trying hours, the message of Victor Hugo, 
which in English is: 

“It is not the will of God that liberty 
which is His voice should be silent. Citi- 
zens, the moment that triumphant despots 
believe they have forever taken the pewer 
of speech from ideas, it is restored by the 
Almighty.. This tribune destroyed, He re- 
constructs it. Not in the midst of the public 
square—not with granite or marble; there is 
no need of that. He reconstructs it in soli- 
tude; He reconstructs it with the grass of 
the cemetery, with the shade of the cypress, 
with the gloomy hillock made by the coffins 
buried in the earth—and from this solitude, 
this grass, this cypress, these hidden coffins, 
know you, citizens, what proceeds? There 
comes the heartrending cry of humanity— 
there comes denunciation and testimony— 
there comes the inexorable accusation which 
causes the crowned criminal to turn pale— 
there comes the terrible protest of the dead.” 

Before this protest tyranny will crumble 
and liberty will survive. Truth and right- 
eousness and justice will at last prevail. We 
fight now for .he faith of our fathers. “Faith 
of our fathers, holy faith, we will be true to 
thee till death.” 





First, Let’s Win the War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, June 26, 1942 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, the 
forthcoming July issue of the Eagle Mag- 
azine, published by the Fraternal Order 
of Eagles, will contain an editorial by its 
gifted editor, Frank E. Hering, that 
should be read by every person in Amer- 
ica. It is a very timely and thought- 
stimulating editorial on the trend of the 
world conflict and presents a stirring 
appeal to the patriotism of the Nation 
at this crucial period when the tides of 
war are not running as favorably as we 
had hoped. As a rallying cry to inten- 
sified war effort this editorial is notable. 
Its title is, “First, Let’s Win the War!” 

The editorial referred to is as follows: 


FIRST, LET'S WIN THE WAR 


We Americans must be slightly demented. 
We and our Allies lose Wake Island, Singa- 
pore, Java; yet we talk of licking the Japs 
in 3 weeks. We lose 37,000 brave men on 
Bataan; yet we lie awake nights listening to 
radio speakers discussing peace aims. We 
lose Burma and its life line to China; yet 
we prattle about an early peace. Every day, 
at our very door, we lose more ships than we 
are replacing; yet we dream about the lovely 
world that is to rise full grown from the 
mahogany peace table. 

Sure, we must win the peace. That’s im- 
portant. But before we can dictate a peace, 
we first must win the war. 

Most of the current preoccupation with 
peace aims is not only premature but well- 
nigh useless. The new world that will be 
erected on the ruins of World War No. 2 will 
undoubtedly vary in its ideals and its dimen- 
sions from that so glibly forecast by some 
individuals. Let’s look back and see what 
happened to President Wilson’s 14 points, so 
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widely publicized and discussed during World 
War No. 1. 

The editor was in Paris in 1919 during the 
writing of the Treaty of Versailles. He was 
in constant contact-with friends among the 
reporters and special writers who were cover- 
ing the historic event. He knew many among 
the political figures representing the United 
States. Thus, he had the unusual oppor- 
tunity to observe at first hand the evolution 
of a treaty whose provisions made inevitable 
the present war. 

Always, in the making of a treaty, the 
representatives of each winning nation have 
believed that their first duty was to get the 
best for their own country. President Wil- 
son’s 14 points looked fine on paper, but, 
after Clemenceau of France got through with 
them, they became a mockery of peace. Self- 
ishness and greed had dug deep to undermine 
the American President’s plans for a better 
world. All the discussions and forecasts 
about peace terms during the war could not 
save Wilson and his 14 points: at Versailles. 

Where and how this talk about peace—and 
an early peace at that—originated no one 
knows. It seems to have “growed” just like 
Topsy. One is tempted to dismiss it as of lit- 
tle moment. But the editor is of the opinion 
that our current preoccupation with peace is 
deflecting much of the Nation’s energies from 
the needed all-out war effort 

Certainly the hope of an early peace has no 
basis in fact. That is clear to one who reads 
his newspaper thoughtfully. While headlines 
scream of victories in the Pacific the Govern- 
ment plans for a long pull ahead. Let us 
take a few examples 

The headlines flash: 
Homeward.” That’s fine. 
less spectacular pages of your newspaper. 
What do you find? Here’s one item: “Latest 
plans of the administration, as of June 8, 
1942, call for 500,000 additional tons of air- 
craft carriers; 500,000 added tons of cruisers; 
150 submarines; 900,000 additional tons of es- 
cort vessels. Total cost: About eight and a 
half billion dollars.” Remember that this 
shipbuilding program is over and above the 
plans begun in the summer of 1940 and in- 
creased greatly since Pearl Harbor. Do these 
plans, worked out by our Government, indi- 
cate an early peace? 

In the opinion of many, cargo planes are 
indispensable to the winning of this war 
They blame the Allies’ crushing defeats on 
the fact that we are waging a 300-mile-an- 
hour air war with a 10-knot-an-hour water 
transport. So the Navy has just annourfced 
the awarding of a contract for 900 stainless 
steel cargo planes. The plant that will as- 
semble these planes is still to be built. The 
first plane will not be turned out until 1943 
Does this look like an early peace? 

Take our Government's plans for the Na- 
tion’s manpower. Prior to December 7, we 
set a goal of 3,000,000 men as our fighting 
strength. Since Pearl Harbor, that goal has 
been stepped up to 9,000,000. The Navy alone 
is demanding the training of 30,000 aviators 
annually. Does this look like an early peace? 

Recently, the War Manpower Commission 
stated that “by Christmas, half of America’s 
men between the ages of 20 and 65 will be 
under arms, or in war industries.” The Com- 
mission further declared that “in 1943, direct 
war jobs are to be increased more than 
fold, and that by January 1944, aircraft plants 
will need 2,000,000 more workers.” Does this 
look like an early peace? 

In mid-June, just as this editorial is being 
written, the President asked Congress for an 
additional appropriation of thirty-nine and 
a half billion dollars. This amount is to de- 
fray the expenditures of the War Department 
for 1 fiscal year alone—1942-43. If Congress 
grants the President’s request, the Nation's 
appropriations for World War No. 2 will 
amount to more than $200,000,000,000. Does 
this look like an early peace? 


“Jap Navy Limps 


Now turn to the 


three- 
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The men behind the scenes in this war are 
raising the sights all along the line. True, 
the Russians have been doing a workmanlike 
job against the Germans. True, United Na- 
tions warships and airplanes have scored 
notable victories in the battles of the Coral 
Sea and around Midway Island. These recent 
victories have changed the gloomy picture in 
the Southwest Pacific. They have inspired 
the United Nations to hope for complete vic- 
tory within a measurable period of time. 

But winning battles is not winning the 
war. The Japs are still in Manchuria, Ma- 
laya, Burma, Java, and the Philippines. At 
this writing, Tojo’s armies are closing in on 
Chungking. Hitler still is master of Europe 
The lamp of freedom is yet unlit in Norway, 
Belgium, Holland, Denmark, France, Greece 
Poland, and Czechoslovakia 

We are a long way off from victory. Even 
as we were receiving news of our naval vic- 
tories in the Pacific, War Producti Chief 
Donald Nelson, speaking at a Flag Day rally 
in Chicago, declared: “The only way we can 
hope to win is to strip down to bare bone 
and muscle. This war makes a demand on 
every man, woman, and child in the United 
§ If we meet that demand in full, we 
are going to win. If we fail, we can lose.” 
Donaid Nelson, of all men, ought to know, 

We and our Allies have the manpower, the 
raw materials, and the prodigious industrial 
machinery to win the war. But that victory 
is still to be won. The sound course for us 
to follow is to do our best to prepare our 
men to fight; to put into their hands better 
weapons than those that can be built by our 
enemies, and, when our sons go into battle, 
to inspire them with the knowledge that 
those of us at home—the second line of de- 
fense—are at our posts, hitting hard at our 
enemies with our tools and our money 

Who ever read of Joe Louis pulling his 
punches when facing a dangerous enemy? 
Who ever read of a soft Army or Navy team 
lining up against Notre Dame? The only 
way to win this war is, as the British Prime 
Minister said, “through blood, 
tears.” 

“We are on God’s side.” Let us hang on 
to that truth, especially during the dark 
hours of defeat. But let us also remember 
that even the pagan Japanese, the Nazis, and 
the Fascists pray to their god to be on their 
side. But God Omnipotent is only on one 
side—the side of justice, of mercy 
erhood among men. That's the side 
on 

We will win the war. We must win the 
peace. But the time for talking about peace 
terms is a long way off; the time for winning 
this war should be relatively So our 
first and present duty is an all-out effort to 
win the war. To that end every American 
should be willing to give all he has—his 


material possessions, even his life 
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Is It Up to the Local Boards? 


EXTENSION OF 


OF 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 27, 1942 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, in response to the problem cre- 
ated by the drafting of farm labor, it 
has been suggested that the problem is 
one for the local draft boards and can 
be handled by them. That does not 
answer the problem. When these boards 
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are called on for so many men, they think 
it is up to them to fill the call. The boys 
who are in line do not want to ask for 
deferment; they do not want to appear 
in an unpatriotic light; they think if | 
they are called, they should go, and if 
they should stay at home to handle their 
crops, the Government should recognize 
that fact and defer them automatically 
until the crop is harvested at least. 

As evidence that there is a real prob- 
lem at this point, and that failure to | 
solve it is creating a regrettable situation | 
in more ways than one, damaging to the 
war effort, I p!ace in the REcorp an edi- 
torial from the Belle Fourche (S. Dak.) | 
Pest of June 19, 1942. It is directly on the 
subject: 

WHY A WHIPPING BOY? 

Throughout the Middle West the cry is | 
rising from the people, in their conventions, 
in small groups on the street: “Why draft so 
many of our farm boys?” 

A cross section of the discussion that fol- | 
lows the remark runs about like this: 

“We are told that food is essential to win- 
ning the war, that the fight may draw out 
to a contest to see who has the last pan of 
flour to make the last loaf of bread. Yet 
farm boys, who raise that food, are being 
drafted so rapidly that many farms and 
ranches are left with only an aged father to 
carry on the work. At the same time in 
Government offices young men are deferred | 
as essential workers 

“After all, what is going to win this war— 
food or statistics?” 

In answer to this cry from the Middle West 
comes this answer from draft administra- 
tors: “The metter of choice of men for the 
draft is not in our hands. It is entirely up | 
to the local draft boards.” | 

This answer is made by the administrators 
who sit on leather-upholstered chairs ard 
receive upholstered salaries. It is an answer 
that puts the blame for the farm labor | 
shortage on the shoulders of the lcecal draft 
boards—boards made up of busy, conscien- 
tious local men, serving long hours without 
pay for the salvation of their country. 

The Middle West can’t and won’t take an 
answer like this. People are too smart to | 
swallow it. Every micdle westerner knows 
that local draft beards can only apply the law 
They know that if a local draft call is for 35 | 
men the board must comb the lists for 35 
men. A board has no right to say, “We can’t 
give you 35 men without taking essential la- 
borers from our farms.” They must go over 
registration lists again and again, trying to 
chcose the men who can best be spared from 
their productive jobs. In the end there must | 
.be the requested 35 men | 

Let's be honest with ourselves—-the Nation 
as a whole. In a time of crisis why choose 

ny group of men for the whipping boy to 
take the blame for an abuse growing out of 
the functioning of a law? Why not see and 
admit the defects in the sectional working of 
alaw? Why not get to the base of the ques- 
tion immediately? Why waste time shifting 
blame while the farm labor pours into the 
armed forces? 

People of the West have pitched into the | 
war with a spirit that might well be held as 
a standard for the country. They will keep 
richt on sending their draft quotas, regardless 
of the labor pinch. They will reach the pro- | 
cuction goals if the women have to man 
farms and ranches. But don’t think for a 
minute that they will silently let the draft 
boards take the blame for an abuse that is no 
fault of the local boards 












Mr. Speaker, a related problem is the | 
competition from industry for laborers 


that would normally work on farms. A 
month ago I placed that matter before 
the War Manpower Commission. Here is 
the reply of Mr. Arthur J. Altmeyer, 
executive officer: 


War MANPOWER COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., June 25, 1942. 
Hon. FRANCIS CASE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN CasE: Chairman Paul V. 
McNutt has asked me to acknowledge receipt 
of your two letters of May 21 and May 22. 

As you will recall, your letter of May 21 
dealt with the difficulty that is being expe- 
rienced in keeping farm labor due to higher 
wage scales prevailing on defense projects. 
This is a problem that is receiving the atten- 
tion of the War Manpower Commission, and 
it is obvious that it will be a difficult one to 
solve. While the War Manpower Commission 
has already directed the United States Em- 
ployment Service to expand its farm-place- 
ment functions and has directed the Farm 
Security Administration to increase its facili- 
ties for the transportation and housing of 
migratory workers needed for harvesting 
crops, both of these agencies have insufficient 
funds to carry out the directive of the War 
Manpower Commission. Nevertheless, they 
will undertake to do everything they can 
under the present circumstances. 

In compliance with the request contained 
in your letter of May 22 relative to the eight- 
point program announced by the War Man- 
power Commission to promote the fullest 
utilization of the manpower of the country, 
you will find enclosed the text of the eight 
directives already issued. 

The list of ehsential activities and essential 
occupations has not yet been completed but 
I shall see that a copy of that is also sent to 
you as soon as it is issued. 

As regards farm labor, we are working very 
closely with the Department of Agriculture 
in determining what the status of farm labor 
of various kinds should be. 

Please be assured that we appreciate very 
much your interest and will be glad to have 
any suggestions that may occur to you as to 
how these difficult problems can be solved. 

Sincerely yours 
ARTHUR J. ALTMEYER, 
Executive Officer. 

Mr. Speaker, aside from saying that the 
problem is a difficult one and inviting 
suggestions, the reply offers no help. 
Meanwhile summer is here and the prob- 
lem of handling and harvesting crops is 
real. I believe that the War Manpower 
Commission and the selective-service 
headquarters should immediately get to- 
gether on a plain, clear-cut statement 
of basic principles to guide local boards 
in the calling and deferment of farmers 
and farm labor. Such principles as these 
would seem to be basic: 

First. That bona fide farmers should 
not be drafted in the middle of a crop 
year and forced to sell their livestock, 
their machinery, and abandon crops in 
the field. That simply does not make 
good sense. 

Second. That Government agencies 
should not be permitted to employ for 
nonessential, nonwar tasks persons who 
would normally be working on farms. 

Third. That whatever deferment is 
ordered for industrial war workers should 
be extended automatically to bone fide 
farm laborers for whom a bona fide farm 
employer makes a similar statement of 
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indispensability, with statement of facts 
known to the local board to be true. 

Whatever is done should be done 
quickly. Harvest is here. 





A Suggested Code for Crities During 
Wartime 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 27, 1942 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, since the 
| war was declared I have given much 
thought to what I could safely say in crit- 
icism of those who are charged with the 
responsibility of conducting this war. A 
few things have happened that provoked 
me very much because I was not con- 
vinced of their necessity. When our 
country is at war we all realize that we 
must presume a lot and accept as nec- 
essary certain things that we would not 
for a moment tolerate in time of peace. 
At the same time in a democracy, such 
as our own, the representatives of the 
people have certain responsibilities even 
during a war. So the question that has 
bothered me has been just how far I 
should go as a representative of the peo- 
| ple in wartime in criticizing or challeng- 
ing things that are done by our Com- 
mander in Chief and by his chosen and 
trusted advisers and helpers. 

Our country is facing the most severe 
test that it has ever faced. Our boys are 
being sent to the seven seas and to the 
five continents of the world. It is ex- 
tremely important that we have unity at 
home, here in the United States. As the 
Speaker of the House, Mr. RaysBurn, once 
said, “We should be careful not to do or 
say anything that will make headlines in 
Berlin and Tokyo.” 

In conversation with Mr. Archibald 
MacLeish recently on this subject, he 
suggested that Dr. Gordon W. Allport, of 
Harvard University, and Dr. H. H. Mur- 
ray, of the Massachusetts General Hcs- 
pital, have prepared what they refer to 
as A Suggested Code for Critics, which 
would possibly be of interest. A copy 
has been obtained. 

It is as follows: 

During wartime all criticism should be 
constructive. It is not always easy to tell 
constructive from destructive criticism. The 
following rules have been designed to aid 
in distinguishing criticism that is helpful 
from criticism that is harmful. 

Two essential requirements: 

a. The critic must accept the fact that 
we are at war and actively support it. He 
should never throw doubt on the advisability 
of our ever having gotten into war, or of 
| fighting through to absolute victory. 

b. His criticisms must be based on good 
will; fair, truthful, and useful. 

The above two are the only absolutely es- 
sential requirements. 

It is not expected that good criticism will 
| live up to all of the suggestions below, all 
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of the time. 
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But, assuming that the critic 


is not merely trying to sabotage, he may be 
able to make himself far more useful to 
the war effort by keeping the following points 


in mind: 


GUIDING RULES 


DON’T 
1. Don’t complain 
about things that 
can’t be helped: 


a. Don’t criticize 
dead issues, past 
mistakes. 


b. Don’t advocate 
reforms so drastic or 
controversial that 
they would impede 
the war effort. 

2. Don’t put your 
criticism in vague, 
general terms, 50 
that it is not clear 
what could be done 
to remedy the situa- 
tion. 


DO 
1. Point out mat- 
ters that can be 


helped, mistakes 
that are possible to 
correct, 


2. Point out spe- 
cific faults; keep to 
concrete issues that 
can be remedied. 


Bad example: “Over $2,000,000,000 a year 





are spent in social and socialistic experiments 
which are of no benefit whatever in winning 
the war, but which are for the most part a 
disadvantage and a detriment in wartime.” 
(New York Journal-American, May 4, 1942.) 


3. Don’t leave 8. Limit the is- 
things ambiguous, sue—prevent misun- 
so that the Govern- derstandings and 
ment in general, or spread of distrust or 
even the American dislike beyond its 
form of society, is legitimate object. 
discredited. 


Bad example: “Mr. Henderson now tells 
Congress that at least 15 more items will be 
rationed by October 1. Among these are 
expected to be coffee, tea, wool, silk, and elec- 
tric-light bulbs. Mr. Henderson wants $210,- 
000,000, a large part of it to go to pay the 
salaries of the 90,000 people he thinks he 
will need to handle the rationing. 

“How will this work out during the war? 
Will it all come unscrambled after the war?” 
(End of editorial, New York Daily News, May 
15, 1942.) 


4. Don’t arouse 4. Suggest legal, 
emotion without practical, and effec- 
showing any way to tive outlets in ac- 
utilize it. tion for emotion 

aroused by the criti- 
cism. 

a. Don’t suggest a. Point out spe- 
undemocratic solu- cific, democratic 
tions, or none at all. remedies for situa- 

tions which have 


been criticized, when 
they are domestic 
b. Touch on mili- 
tary strategy only in 
its general form. 


b. Don’t make spe- 
cific military recom- 
mendations, “ama- 
teur strategy.” 


Bad example: “The thing to do is to figure 
on a holding fight against Japan pending the 
success of the German offensive. We should 
make the Aleutians, Hawaii, and the Canal 
impregnable and make adequate provision 
for defense of our own country so as not to 
let the United Nations wake up some morn- 
ing to find the ‘arsenal of democracy’ out 
of commission. Having made these prepara- 
tions, we should, in conjunction with the 
British, hurl all the horse, foot, dragoons, 
planes, ships, and tanks against Hitler that 
we can.” (New York Daily News, April 29, 
1942.) 

Good example: “Our American Expedi- 
tionary Force in Ulster can serve a number of 
purposes. It can release British divisions for 
action elsewhere. * * * It can be a 
nucleus for the much-talked-of ‘second 
front.’ As to the possibilities of such a front 
ii is useless to speculate. We ought to be 
avie to trust the American and British com- 





mands to try it if the chances of success are 
good and not to try it if the odds are too 


great.” 
5. Don’t try to dis- 
credit leaders, by 


“slinging mud” or 
petting your criti- 
cism in a form de- 
signed to be unan- 
swerable. 

6. Don’t indiscrim- 
inately blame every- 
thing on a few fa- 
vorite targets for at- 
tack. 


7. Don't narrow 
the range of praise 
and exaggerate the 
credit due to one 
leader, one agency, 
one branch of the 
armed forces, etc 

8. Don’t furnish 
material for enemy 
propagandists by the 
form or wording of 


(New York Times, May 20, 1942.) 


5. Criticize leaders 
only for their acts 
and policies, rather 
than for their per- 
sonalities. 


6. Put the spot- 
light on men who 
are directly respon- 
sible for a fault, and 
can do something 
about it. 

7. Distribute credit 
and give praise fairly 
to all who deserve it. 


8. See that your 
criticisms are put in 
the form of state- 
ments that could not 


your criticisms. be quoted by Axis 
“wedge-driving” 
propagandists. 

Bad examples: 

“Let us stop scattering our equipment 
among all the unimportant and ineffective 
armed expeditions of the world that do not 
know what to do with the equipment when 
they get it, and end by burning it or sur- 
rendering, it. 

“Let us stop subsidizing all the greedy and 
ungrateful nations of the universe that hold 
out a mendicant hand for lend-lease alms.” 
(New York Journal-American, March 19, 
1942.) 

“The North American newspaper, New York 
Journal-American, makes a fundamental 
analysis of policy The paper advises the 
American Government to stop dispersing 
United States of America ships on the seven 
seas and to expose them to certain destruc- 
tion. Nor i: there any point in sending war 
material to Allies, because, if it arrives at all, 








they have mostly to abandon it 


to the 


enemy in their retreats. The New York paper 
writes textually, ‘We must stop giving lend 
and lease aid to ungrateful nations of the 
world who in their need are stretching out to 


us their mendicant hands.’” 


radio, April 22, 1942.) 


9. Don’t try to 
arouse the public be- 
fore the facts are 
fully known, or on 
the basis of distor- 
tion and deception. 

10. Don’t spread 
wedge-driving ru- 
mors. 


(From Berlin 


9. Base your criti- 
cism upon the full 
facts, and proceed 
from them without 
distortion or innuen- 
do. 

10. Stop rumor, 
and expose it, when- 
ever possible. 


. 
Bad example: “Russia Seeking Truce, Ru- 


mors in Sweden Say.” 


Tribune, March 9Q, 


1942; 


Headline in Chicago 
no foundation 


claimed in story other than persistent rumors. 


Good example:*Rumor Clinic, in 


Herald-Traveler. 


Boston 


These are not rules of thumb, to be blindly 


applied. 


The critic still has to use his head: 


He must constantly keep in mind his audi- 
ence, the context in which the criticism ap- 
pears, and the wider setting. 


a. The audience: 


The effect 


of a given 


criticism will often be very different, if made 


to different 


audiences. 


The less the infor- 


mation of the public to whom you speak, the 
more strictly ought the rules be followed. 


b. The’ context: 


The 


single’ criticism 


should always be judged in relation to the 
whole paper, or speech, or whatever it ap- 


pears in. 


In such a context there should not 


be much more unfavorable criticism of the 
United Nations than there is of the enemy ; tion of his property by the removal of vil. 
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over any considerable period of time. And, 
with regard to our own side, be careful to 
watch the ratio of praise to blame and do 
not let this balance get too unfavorable. 

c. The more general setting: Even though 
a criticism follows all of the above rules, it 
may have a bad effect if badly timed. 

For example, though perhaps justifiable 
under other circumstances, Thurman Ar- 
nold’s recent criticism of labor unions added 
its weight to lead off unfair and vicious at- 
tacks on the part of others 

Therefore, the critic should keep in mind 
what other people are saying, what the gen< 
eral trends of public opinion are, and what 
the general political and military situation 
is at the time. 





The Oil Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LAURENCE F. ARNOLD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 27, 1942 


Mr. ARNOLD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following radio address 
of Mr. Allen K. Swann, attorney at law, 
of Evansville, Ind., delivered over Station 
WD2Z, Tuscola, Ill., Sunday, June 21, 1942, 
in the form of questions anc answers: 


Question. Mr. Swann, in your radio ad- 
dress over this station Sunday, May 31, 1942, 
you outlined some of the reasons why con- 
servation order M-68, restricting the drill- 
ing of wells to one well to each 40 acres of 
surface area, stood as a barrier to victory 
and when it was injurious to the war effort. 
Will you please outline, as far as you feel 
free to do so, your efforts in Washington and 
what has transpired since May 31? 

Answer. I presume, Mr. Crowder, that you 
are most interested in what is going on in 
Washington. There are some local associa- 
tions in Illinois which have been locally ac- 
tive in opposition to M-68, notably an or- 
ganization of businessmen headed by 
Charles Vursell, of Salem. These activities 
are known to you and your audience, so I 
shall assume that the thing in which you 
are interested is the events in Washington 
where the control of the oil industry is now 
located, under M-68, and particularly the 
very effective and relentless work which is 
being done to bring relief to Illinois by 
friends of the administration, since it is 
apparent that if any relief is ever to be had 
it must be had through those who can 
work with the administration at the focal 
point in Washington 

Our efforts in Washington began shortly 
after the organization of the Tri-State Pe- 
troleum Association for Defense Coordina- 
tion. Mr. Sam D. Jarvis, of Decatur, vice 
president of our association, accompanied me 
to Washington in March and several trips 
thereafter. We were accompanied by others 
at a later date. Au of our interviews with 
members of the administration were held on 
invitations secured by our friends. 

We were partly concerned with the reten- 
tion of what is known as the 27\4-percent 
depletion clause in the tax structure. This 
clause allows any persons receiving income 
from oil to deduct 2714 percent of the gross 
receipts before making calculation of taxes 
This is designed to allow the taxpayer a 
credit or deduction for the permanent deple- 
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It constitutes one of the big factors in induc- 
ing independent operators to engage in wild- 
cat activities. 

Senator Scotr Lucas, from Illinois, has 
been active in assisting us since March. He 
has spared no effort in these matters, in his 
efficient, relentless, and effective manner. He 
fs still active in an effort to obtain proper 
consideration for Illinois and was with us 
on our more important interviews. 

Congressman LAURENCE F. ARNOLD from the 
Twenty-third Congressional District has been 
untiring in his efforts to assist us and was 
present at some of our most important inter- 
views with members of the administration in 
regard to M-68, and was always active in 
assisting us in procuring these interviews. 

On April 16 Mr. ARNOLD discussed the mat- 
ter on the floor of the House of Representa- 

ives. He was kind enough to present my 
radio address of May 31 to the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and to have it included in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of June 1, 1942. On 
June 2 Mr. ARNOLD On the floor of the House 
made the following statement regarding the 
rationing of gasoline in the Milwest, or on a 
national scale: 

“Iam strongly opposed to the extension of 
gasoline rationing on a Nation-wide basis to 
those where refineries abound, and 
transportation of oil is no problem. There 
is no occasion for such rationing. Our people 
in the Middle West, realizing that no more 
tires are in prospect until after the war, have 
voluntarily rationed the use of their automo- 
biles. My observation has been that the traf- 
fic throughout that area is from 25 to 40 
percent less than a year ago. If further con- 
servation of rubber is necessary, let us tell 
them outright what is required, because no 
more patriotic citizens are to be found any- 
where, and they will yield to that which needs 
to be done. However, the conflicting state- 
ments of the administrative branch of the 
Government are not conducive to the best 
spirit of cooperation that is possible. My 
people want to be told outright what is re- 
quired, and not be rationed by subterfuge. 
It is my sincere hope that unnecessary meas- 
ures will not be adopted at this time.” 

appears in the CONGREs- 
SIONAL Recorp of June 2, 1942. On June ll, 
1942, as shown by the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of that date, Mr. ArRNoLp again called the 
attention of the House to the situation, 
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This statement 


ulation M-68 with respect to 
tl 8 fields, it is estimated pro- 
duction of oil can be increased by 200,000 
barrels per day during this summer. No new 
pipe for drilling is needed, because a recent 
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1ands of the contractors to last for a year 
i hat is needed is the go-ahead sign. Oil 
will flow from the Lllinois basin and can be 
transported to the East two and one-half 
times as rapidly as from the West and South- 
west By adopting this procedure the East 
will be more adequately provided for during 
t erir I us be realistic in these diffi- 
i striz it wartimes and adopt those 
easures tl ire necessary to produce the 
ecuired ec 
M AR? p then called attention to the 
at drop in daily production, and demanded 
I liz ( rators be unshackled in order 
benefit war industries in the East 
13 Mr. ARNOLD promised a 
f her stat ent as to his moves, stating 
t his «¢ I would never be relaxed until 
result re tained He called attention to 
which are stacked and rusting in Ili- 
n ant tl ilab equipment in the 
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On June 1 LD a inced the 
pray f hin r Lucas to intro- 
duce an ame ngress to prohib 
the Coordinator 
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Jilinois, and has not 


Hon. Raymonp S. McKeoucu, Congressman 
from Illinois, and now the Democratic nomi- 
nee for the United States Senate from Illinois, 
has likewise been assisting us in obtaining 
conferences with representatives of the oil 
administration to bring about a modification 
of M-68. He was particularly effective in 
assisting in obtaining a conference for Mr. 
L. A. Mylius, of Centralia, a consulting petro- 
leum geologist and an outstanding authority 
whom our association induced to go to Wash- 
ington to lay before the Coordin&tor’s office 
numerous facts which had been ignored in 
the making of the original order, and ignored 
in the recent new schedule of exceptions, 
based on depths, which was issued after our 
last conference in Washington, which, we 
feel, came as a result of our efforts. 

Our efforts are commencing to be noticed 
nationally through the insistent demands of 
our friends in Washington. The magazine 
Time in the issue of June 8, in discussing 
the means of gettng oil to the eastern sea- 
board, made the following statement: 

“They might need vo have restrictions 
lifted on new drillings in the Illinois fields, 
where there is already a big surplus of gas and 
where drilling new wells has been virtually 
stopped. Tank cars on the run from Illinois 
could make twice as many rounc. trips as tney 
do now from the Texas fields 1,800 miles 
away.” 

As a result of the aid and assistance of 
these gentlemen, we were able to have sev- 
eral interviews with Mr. Davies, Petroleum 
Coordinator; Mr. Allen, his chief assistant; 
Mr. Knowlton, in charge of exceptions; and 
with Mr. Donald Nelson, Chairman of the 
War Production Board, and with other of- 
ficers, including representatives of the Of- 
fice of Defense Transportation In _ these 
conferences, due to the aid of Messrs. Lucas, 
ARNOLD, and McKEOUGH, we were allowed a 
liberal amount of time and were able to pre- 
sent to these administration officials the 
facts pertinent to the matter 

The recent order which allows 1 well to 
5 acres at depths above 500 feet, 1 well to 
10 acres between 500 and 1,500 feet, 1 well to 
20 acres between 1,500 and 2,500 feet in 
depth, retaining the 40-acre spacing below 
2,500 feet, is wholly inadequate to meet the 
situation. It has permitted a few zealous 
and active persons to obtain exceptions to 
the 40-acre spacing, but it has not bene- 
fited the general picture in the State of 
added materially to 
the increase of production in IJinois, which 
is so badly needed on account of the famine 
in oil in the Ezast. 

We feel eternally grateful, and we hope 
that the citfZens of Illino's who are affected 
by the production of oil will be eternally 
Representa- 


grateful to Senator Lucas and 


tives ArNotp and McKeoucuH for their ef- 
forts, which are being continued at this 
time 


In justice to all of thé&&e parties and to 
those who have been materially helpful to 
us, it must be stated that each and all of 
these gentlemen have based their efforts en- 
tirely upon the question of how the produc- 
il in the State of Illinois affects the 


tion of 


war effort. Their motives have been wholly 
patriotic. Neither they nor we have asked 
the administration to make any changes in 
orders or to take any steps with respect to 
oil production in Illinois except to make such 
orders and to take such steps as would bene- 
fit the Nation and its war industries, and 
help to solve the problem of winning this 


May, not a one of those for 
speak desires selfishly to obtain 
individual benefits from oil production which 
do not contribute to the national defense. 
All are willing to make any sacrifice which 
may be necessary. Our whole object is to 
this war and win it completely and 
ctively. We wish to know that our planes 
repeat in Rome, Toky Berlin, Yoko- 
ma, and the other large cities of Germany 
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and Japan the taste of warfare which has 
been felt through the activities of the Royal 
Air Force in Cologne, and we wish to help 
provide the means to do those things. 

Question. Mr. Swann, has the situation 
changed materially since your address of May 
31? We would be interested in having you 
outline what those changes have been, and 
what you feel must be done to accomplish 
the objects which you have stated your asso- 
ciation has in mind. 

Answer. The figures given by me May 31 
were based On May 11 reports. Production in 
Illinois has fluctuated during the remaining 
5 weeks since May 10, and is now down to 
277,000 barrels per day. This simply means 
that the famine in oil on the east coast has 
become more acute due to one condition 
only, and that is lack of transportation. As 
pointed out previously, oil products can be 
transported in tank cars from Illinois to the 
East coast in about one-third of the time 
required from the Southwest. 

The new order providing a schedule of ex- 
ceptions based on depth has now been in 
effect about 5 weeks. Not many exceptions 
have- been granted. Application is required 
to be made in Washington. Many weeks must 
elapse before they can be procured. 

A number of my clients are drilling con- 
tractors. The history of one of these con- 
tractors is typical. He drilled 72 wells in the 
Illinois Basin in 1941, and has drilled only 
2 wells in 1942. Such is the history of most 
contractors in this year. The oil industry 
stands in comparative idleness. We do not 
ask that personal situations be conside:ed, 
byt we feel that enforced idleness, with Illi- 
nois at the threshhold of the industrial East, 
in the oil industry is a waste of national 
effort and energy 

Question. Mr. Swann, has the opposition 
of local asscciations in Illinois, and of resi- 
dents, including the organization headed by 
Charles Vursell, been of any aid to you in 
your fight in Washington? 

Answer. Mr. Crowder, the help of every- 
body in Illinois is essentiai. Those who are 
doing the job for us in Washington will be 
strengthened in their efforts by being able 
to point to the support they are now receiv- 
ing from the local citizens of Illinois, and 
everybody is urged to express his opposition 
to M-68 in order to help these friends of the 
administration who are now doing effective 
work in Washington for the benefit of 
Illinois. 

Question. On May 31 you mentioned the 
matter of gas rationing. Has your associa- 
tion taken a definite stand on that question? 

Answer. Not only has our association 
taken a definite stand, but Senator Lucas, 
Representatives ARNOLD and McKEovucH have 
taken definite and firm stands against the 
extension of gasoline rationing on a national 
basis, particularly in the Midwest where oil 
products are plentiful. There are now over 
4,000,000,000—nwt million, but billion—gal- 
lons of gasoline in storage in the United 
States. Nearly all available gasoline storage 
is filled Gasoline rationing in the Midwest 
will only serve to cripple refineries which will 
be much needed in the war effort, and to 
increase gasoline stores beyond national stor- 
age capacity 

It is generally recognized that with gas 
rationing Midwest refineries will be forced 
to close down or waste gasoline for which 
there are no storage facilities. As indicated 
previously, the Midwest has been built up 
without transportation facilities to care for 
the transportation of the general public in 
dependence upon automobile transportation. 

ighty-five percent of all rural traffic is in- 
dividual. More than 65 percent of the city 
traffic in the Midwest is individual. If gaso- 
line were not plentiful in the Midwest and 
oil-producing territories, then the situation 
would be different. So long as excess quan- 
tities of gasoline are in storage, and so long 
as it cannot be transported at any greater 

















rate to the eastern seaboard, the Midwest 
should be free to continue civil business as 
far as possible. Civilian business is necessary 
im order to continue the national income as 
much as possible. The sole excuse which is 
offered for the gasoline rationing in the Mid- 
west is to save rubber. We believe that our 
citizens, as a whole, are sufficiently patriotic 
to engege in all possible conservation of 
automobile tires. Practically no one of my 
acquaintance is driving unnecessarily at this 
time. Trains are already loaded to capacity. 
None of us uses an automobile when we can 
make the trip by train. Those who actually 
will need their tires in the future will con- 
serve them as much as is humanly possible. 





Postal Rates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HAROLD KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OP REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 27, 1942 


Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
president of the Minnesota Editorial 
Association, Wilbur C. Peterson, has re- 
quested that certain resolutions adopted 
by the National Editorial Association at 
its convention held at Quebee this week 
be made available to the membership of 
the House and the Ways and Means 
Committee, and hence are made a part 
of my remarks. 

The action first taken by the Ways and 
Means Committee has been modified so 
as to direct the Postmaster General to 
furnish the committee with information 
relative to the deficits sustained by the 
Post Office Department each vear in the 
carrying and handling of second- and 
third-class mails, such data to be for the 
use of the committee in determining 
what is necessary to make the Post Office 
Department self-sustaining. 

The resolutions follow: 

Whereas it is reported that the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means of the House of Rep- 
resentatives has adopted a resolution to be 
incorporated in the pending tax bill, under 
which the Postmaster General would be au- 
thorized to increase postage charged on pub- 
lications (exclusive of free-in-county) en- 
tered as second-class mail matter in an 
amount sufficient to raise $78,060,000 in addi- 
tional revenues to cover the alleged deficit 
in expenditures; and 

Whereas the present postage rates on sec- 
Ond-class mail matter were adopted in 1928 
after lengthy hearings and investigations by 
a joint committee of the House and the 
Senate, such rates representing a reduction 
of the previous wartime rates on second- 
ciass which had proven unsatisfactory, un- 
scientific, and oppressive to the publishing 
industry; and 

Whereas the temporary restoration of the 
wartime rates during the fiscal years 1932 
and 1923 resulted in less net revenue to the 
Post Office Department, and it was again 
demonstrated that such rates were higher 
than the trafic would bear; and 

Whereas the proposal of the Ways and 
Means Committee to have the postage rates 
on second class increased by $78,000,000 will 
necessitate an increase of over 300 percent 
in the present rates of postage on second 
class, and would inevitably result in the 
suspension of a large number of publica- 
tions; and 

Whereas in colonial days the country was 
accustomed to low rates of postage on news- 


' 
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papers and periodical publications, and, pur- 
suant to the constitutional mandate that 
Congress shall make no law abridging the 
freedom of speech or of the press, the Con- 
gress has wisely fixed low postage rates in 
order, as stated by the Supreme Court, to 
secure to the public the benefits to result 
from the wide dissemination of intelligence 
as to current events, and ever since the 
Classification Act of March 3, 1879, admis- 
sion to second-class mailing privileges has 
been accorded to publications only under a 
permit issued by the Post Office Department 
upon a showing that the publication meets 
the requirements of the act in that it must 
be originated and published for the dis- 
semination of information of a public char- 
acter, or devoted to literature, the sciences, 
arts, or some special industry; and 

Whereas the cost ascertainment report of 
the Post Office Department represents an 
apportionment of expenses on a pro rata 
basis and, as stated by the Department, such 
apportionment does not account for such in- 
tangible expense considerations as relative 
priority, degrees of preferment in handling 
and economic value of the several classes of 
mail and other special postal functions, and 
it was clearly demonstrated in the hearings 
and investigations by the joint committee of 
the House and Senate in 1925 and 1926 that 
the cost ascertainment report is merely a 
statistical document and not a rate-making 
guide, nor an indication of proper rates of 
pestage. 

Whereas because of the constitutional 
guaranty of freedom of the press the Congress 
has clearly manifested its intention that the 
low postage -rates fixed by it on newspapers 
and periodical publications were pursuant 
to the time honored policy of encouraging 
the dissemination of information of a public 
character, it is the opinion of the members 
of this association that the fixing of rates of 
postage on second-class matter is a legisla- 
tive function which should not be delegated: 
Therefore be it 

Resolved, That our legislative committee be 
instructed to oppose the proposal of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means and that it be 
further instructed’ to cooperate fully with 
oher publishers’ associations pursuant to this 
resolution. 





Whereas the National Editorial Assccia- 
tion, in convention assembled, has pledged 
the fullest cooperation of its membership 
in the furtherance of our country’s war 
program; and 

Whereas the consuming public depends 
upon well-established brand mames and 
trade-marks as a protective guide to quality 
and dependability of merchandise: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That the association instruct its 
committees to oppose any and all substitu- 
tions of broad and indefinite labels by gov- 
ernmental or other agencies in the national 
emergency for the publicly accepted brands 
of proven integrity. 





Resolution of New Mexico Miners and 
Prospectors Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


FON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 27, 1942 
Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to revise and extend 
my remarks, I desire to inc!ude a resolu- 
tion which was adopted by the New Mex- 
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ico Miners and Prospectors AsSociation 
at a meeting in Albuquerque, N. Mex., 
on June 20, 1942. 

This resolution is of particular interest 
at this time because the new revenue bill 
will shortly be before this body. The 
New Mexico Miners and Prospectors As- 
sociation points to the fact that many 
mining claims and prospects are now 
idle because private capital is not en- 
couraged to develop mining enterprises. 
In a business where a failure results in a 

omplete loss of all capital, it is not 
enough to permit the successful operator 
to make only 6 percent on his investment. 
He wiil not have 16 Successes to every 
failure and, therefore, he must make an 
abnormal profit if he is to take an un- 
usual risk. 

Not only that, but the entire history 
of mining in America shows that it has 
always been influenced and encouraged 
by war conditions. We expand rapidly 
during war emergencies and our mines 
close down again when the emergency is 
passed. Therefore, the miner not only 
needs to make an unusual profit but he 
must make it before the war ends or 
he will never recover his capital invest- 
ment, to say nothing of obtaining any 
reward for his enterprise and his risk. 

It is because of this that I feel par- 
ticular attention should be paid to this 
resolution. It proposes that the new 
revenue bill be amended to provide that 
capital invested during the period of 
emergency be recovered by the investor 
before the application of Federal tax- 
ation to the product of his mine. 

This is a new and somewhat revolu- 
tionary proposal but it is one which must 
receive consideration. It is not too revo- 
Tutionary when compared to the present 
practice of constructing manufacturing 
plants by the Defense Plants Corpora- 
tion. In these plants the capital of the 
operating company is not at stake. The 
Government takes the entire capital risk 
and permits the operating company to 
make a normal profit both on the con- 
struction of the plant and on its later 
operation. The mining men of the West 
would be delighted to have this same 
sort of deal. 

Unfortunately, the discovery of mines 
and the operation of prospects cannot be 
reduced to a fixed investment rule such 
as the Defense Plants Corporation can 
now enjoy. Therefore, the only sane 
outlook which might be taken toward 
these mines is to make the greatest pos- 
sible effort to place them on a parity with 
the operator of a defense plants estab- 
lishment. The passage of an amend- 
ment as proposed by the New Mexico 
Miners and Prospectors Association 
would achieve quickly and without undue 
disturbance to the existing taxation sys- 
tem the result which would seem to be 
desirable. 

After all, such a program wou'd not 
involve a loss of revenue. A mine which 


does not now exist will not contribute 
any money to the Federal G rnment 
under an excess profits provision. It i 
only by waiving such t ion th 

prospector or investor can be tempted to 
risk his capital in the venture, and if he 
does take the risk he surely should ke 


permitted to recover his capital assets 
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before the application of the stiff taxa- 
tion rates which the war emergency has 
made necessary. 

I hope that this resolution will appeal 
not only to the members of the Ways and 
Means Committee, but to those Members 
of the House who come from mining d's- 
tricts where development is poss’ble. It 
should, indeed, appeal to every Member 
of the House because through the devel- 
opment of these mineral resources the 
defense of America is made more certain. 

The resolution follows: 


Whereas there exists an acute shortage of 
most of the strategic metals, including copper, 
zinc, lead, and many others; and whereas this 
shortage is so acute that the War Production 
Board recently announced publicly (to a press 
conference on June 3) that some shipyards 
and ammunition production lines may be 
tempcrarily shut down before the end of 
1942; and 

Whereas most of the mining claims, pros- 
pects, and marginal mines of copper, lead, 
zinc, iron, manganese, tungsten, fluorspar, 
and other s.rategic metals and minerals in 
New Mexico and the other mining States are 
still idle, including many that were sub- 
stantial producers during the last war; and 

Whereas these mines are idle because: (1) 
Under existing and proposed tax laws and 
Government regulations private capital is 
positively prevented or discouraged from go- 
ing into mining enterprises; and (2) Govern- 
ment lending agencies have been unable to 
devise any system of mining loans that will 
work rapidly and effectively as a substitute for 
private venture capital in prospecting and 
mining because all loans require security, 
which venture capital does not: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That the attention of those in 
authority be invited to these facts, and to 
the urgent need for corrective measures; and 
that the New Mexico Miners and Prospectors 
Associati respectfully suggests, and pro- 
poses, as a quick and sure remedy for this 
situation hat an amendment or rider be 
included in the revenue bill now before Con- 


gress, that will allow age private 
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capital to re its immemorial function 
in the development of mines, to be worded 
more ¢ less as follows 
“All capital invested between December 7, 
1941, and the day ich eventually shall be 
proclaimed ending the emergency, in ac- 
quiring, exploring, developing, and for equip- 
ments, build s, metallurgical and power 
plants, acces a etc., for the production 
of copper, ; lead, Manganese, tungsten, 
iron, and other metals needed for war pro- 
du shall be recoverable by the investor 
I f ppl n of Federal taxation to 
the du f such mines”; and be it 
R é That copies of this resolution be 
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| Discontinuance of County Agricultural 
| Fairs and 4-H Club Exhibits 


| al 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


j 

| HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 
| OF MICHIGAN 

IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 26, 1942 


Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, in my opinion, Joseph Eastman, 
Director of the Oftice of Deiense Trans- 
portation, has exhibited a deplorable 
weakness in his recent request for the 
discontinuance of ccunty agricultural 
fairs and 4-H Club exhibits throughout 
the Nation for the duration. 
It seems to me that if the discontinu- 

ance of county fairs—which in most in- 
| stences have become institutions in their 
| respective counties—is essential to the 


| successful prosecution of the war, Direc- 
| tor Eastman should so declare and should 
| issue a directive order for Such discon- 
| tinuance. Certainly he should not leave 
| the discontinuance of these fairs to the 
| decision of county fair officials, many of 
whom have advised me that, although 
| they are willing and anxious to do every- 
| thing possible to aid in the war effort, 
| they are at a loss to make a decision un- 
| der Director’s Eastman’s request. All 
| fair associations will abide by an order 
| from Director Eastman but they hesitate 
| to acquiesce to a mere request. 
Officers of fair assOciations in the con- 
gressional district wh'ch I have the honor 
| to represent have worked and spent much 
money in preparing for their annual fall 
expositions. It appears to me that it is 
very unreasonable for Washington bu- 
reaucrats to now request cancelation of 
their efforts with the resultant financial 
losses. This appears especially inconsist- 
ent in view of telegrams that were sent 
to these fair officials by Secretary of Ag- 
riculture Wickard, under date of Febru- 
ary 6, which read as follows 
Because fairs an«. expositions serve so use- 
ful a purpose I hope the members of your 
| asscciation will be encouraged to proceed with 
} your plans for 1942. There may be areas 
| where, for miliary reasons, it will be unwise 
|} to encourage large getherings, but those areas 
| will be relatively few and, in any case, can 
be determined simply by a consultation with 
the proper corps area commander of the 
United States Army. The 1942 fairs and ex- 
positions can, and I am sure will be, a power- 
ful force in carrying to the general public 
the acts and the needs of America’s war 
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Mr. Speaker, I have heard of no effort 
on the part of the Office of Defense 
Transportation to discontinue the pro- 
fessional horse-racing meets throughout 
the country, or the professional football 
and baseball games that are scheduled 
for the remaining months of the year, 
or to close the theaters, all of which, 

| certainly, attract much greater crowds 
| than do the county agricultural fairs. If 
| Director Eastman is to be consistent, it 
| seems to me that he should call for the 
| discontinuance of all such activities and 
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not merely discriminate against the poo- 
ple of our agricultural districts who look 
forward, year after year, to their county 
agricultural fairs. In attending these 
fairs the farmers of the Nation would 
use no more gasoline or rubber than they 
would if they were merely driving to 
town to market their products. 

These agricultural fairs which Mr. 
Eastman would discontinue are planned 
far in advance. 4-H Club boys and 
girls and farmers generally prepare 
months ahead to participate in the ex- 
hib:ts. They have cared for their sheep, 
hogs, and calves for showing at these 
fairs and have worked hard to raise vari- 
ous types of farm prceducts so as to com- 
pete in the exhibits. I do not believe 
any one Member of this House will dis- 
agree with my statement that to discon- 
tinue these agricultural fairs and ex- 
hibits at this late date in the year is en- 
tirely unreasonable. 

Mr. Speaker, the county agricultural 
fair officials throughout the Nation have 
spent their money in good faith and have 
made their plans for this fall. As I 
stated in the beginning, they will gladly 
cooperate in every necessary movement 
aimed to successfully prosecute the war, 
and they will if they are ordered to do 
so. They are all good, patriotic citizens. 
They will do as they are told but they 
hesitate to comply with any willy-nilly 
requests while other professional amuse- 
ment activities are allowed to continue. 
For my part, I have advised the fair’as- 
sociations in my district to proceed with 
their plans until] they are definitely or- 
dered by some one in high authority in 
Government to discontinue. 





Why Coddle the Race Tracks? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS E. MARTIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 27, 1942 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include the following editorial 
from the Christian Science Monitor of 
June 25, 1942: 


WHY CODDLE THE RACE TRACKS? 


The appeal of Joseph B. Eastman, Defense 
Transportation Director, for cessation of con- 
ventions, public gatherings, fairs, and meet- 
ings not related to the war effort comes at 
a time when the racing season in metrcpol- 
itan centers is at its height. Since race 
meetings are mainly licensed gambling cen- 
ters, serving no vital purpose, they might 
with equal or greater reason be asked to clcse 
their gates. Mr. Tastman says: 

“Farmers should not be encouraged to use 
for nonessential purposes such as these [State 
and county fairs] the tires which are so 
necessary to their livelihood and so neces- 
sary to provide a continuing food supply.” 

The underlying purpose of State and county 
fairs to stimulate better production of food 
is far from being nonessential, but during 
the present emergency they can readily be 
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omitted. However, if agricultural fairs come 
under this category, how can race-track meet- 
ings escape it? 

The sight of thousands of automcbiles in 
race-track parking spaces which carry crowds 
to afternoons of gambling is hardly a spec- 
tacle to encourage others who devote their 
waking hours to furthering the war effort, 
either in uniforms or overalls. Bus service to 
tracks has been abolished by the Office of 
Defense Transportation. Railroads have dis- 
continued special train service. The eastern 
race-track interests could prove their patriot- 
ism by closing their plants voluntarily for 
the duration. On the Pacific coast they have 
been closed for military reasons. 





Policy Statement of National Livestock 
Advisory Council 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 
OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 27, 1942 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my own remarks in the 
ReEcorpD, I include a letter from Mr. Jay 
C. Colburn, of Harlan, Iowa, president of 
the National Live Stock Advisory Council; 
also the council’s five-point basic policy, 
a statement which merits the attention 
of the Congress, the administration, and 
the American people: 

NATIONAL LivE Stock Apvisory COUNCIL, 
Harlan, Iowa, June 25, 1942. 
BENn F. JENSEN, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear FrIEND BEN: As head of the National 
Live Stock Advisory Council, I am writing in 
regard to my position in the picture of the 
statement of our policy. As president of this 
organization, I am writing explaining my 
views as an active livestock farmer and feeder 
In the first place, I live on the farm, feed 
cattle and hogs, and am no different than 
thousands of other farmers. My first thought 
is to win the war, for if we do not succeed 
in this, all the things we prize most are gone 
Then, as a farmer, I am producing to capacity 
as all others are, alk the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration asks, including 30 acres 
of beans, something that I have never raised 
before; increased pork production by about 
45 percent, and my cattle numbers are smaller 
han in 1941. 

We have organized with the idea of having 
a council composed of members who are not 
only financially interested in their own in- 
dustry but most of them actu operate 
their own business We are ready to ¢ t 
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may produce the greatest amount of pork and 
beef and lamb with the feed that is available. 
Thanking you in advance for any help you 
may be to this council, I am, 
Your friend, 
Jay C. COLBURN. 





NATIONAL LIVESTOCK ADVISORY COUNCIL-—BASIC 
POLICY STATEMENT 


1. To aid the United States Government 
in every possible way in the prosecution of 
the war, in any and all situations that require 

peration of the livestock industry 

2. Give all the factual information the 
council now possesses and can gather to all 
Government executives or boards having 
anything to do with any phase of the live- 
stock business. Such Government execu- 
tives and boards to include those having 
to do with price control of meat products, 
price control of variofis feeds, tra 
tion in all its phases, labor supply and costs, 
and so forth 

3. Make certain at all times that the posi- 
tion of the livestock man and the farmer is 
clearly understood, this position being, 
briefly, that livestock men and the farmers 
cannot produce meat if production costs are 





nsporta- 


higher than the selling pric« It must be 
clearly understood that no stockman or 
farmer ever will refuse to produce, but that 
conditions over which he has no con l may 
make production impossible The council 
knows the Government does not want such 


a situation to arise. 

4. Make every poSsible effort to let the 
people of the entire country understand 
clearly that if a shortage of meat occur 
either now or at any other time, the 
reason for such shortage will be that pro- 
duction costs (which at present are not con- 
trolled) are higher than the ing cost 

5. Let people of the entire country know 
that livestcck men, large and sm 
class of people who will Serve their country 
without a guaranteed or fixed rate of 


War Production at Kansas Cit 
y 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. C. JASPER BELL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 27, 1942 

Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, at a time 
when so many of my colleagues are mak- 
ing reports to the Nation regarding the 
activities in connection with the war 
program in their home communities, I 
am eager to set forth what the good and 
progressive people in the Kansas City 





area are doing to help win the war and 
guarantee the continuance of 
of life and the freedoms \v enjoy. 

In Kansas City we are building an 
arsenal of der y to serve the x 
of tft d ) { ( tn 
futur en this pr nt b 
ove! 

My fr ne ? ] Y } } reé 
+ + h I x 1) + 

in ] gq 

t of li y 

TI ! f 
of them ide} C 
the work—is to win tl 
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Yet they are not unmindful that they 
have a responsibility also for the future 
of America in which their children and 
grandchildren will live. Their thoughts 
are not cautious because it is ‘all out to 
win the war” for them, and yet they are 
thrifty and farseeing enough to realize 
that the tasks to be done after the war is 
won will also be great and important to 
our way of life. 

So it is that in the heart of the moun- 
tain-range-protected plains of the Mid- 
dle West, at the very crossroads of Amer- 
ica’s reat transcontinental suppiy 
routes, Kansas City is speedily building 
in this critical year of 1942 a vast “inland 
narbor” for the aviation industry, so that 
our immediate war needs can be met. 

There on the banks of the Missouri 
River, where farseeing city founders have 
built a teeming industrial and transpor- 
tation capital of more than 690,000 peo- 
ple by the very practical method of keep- 
ing two jumps ahead of progress, today’s 
leaders are building an efficient system of 
modern airports to provide for the war 
needs now and for the post-war period 





when trains of “flying boxcars,” many of 
which will be transformed military air- 
planes, will be vital to national 
progress. 

Because the greatness of Kansas City 
is que largely to the fact it furnished 
necessary transportation facilities well! 
in advance of westward development 





Kansas Citians were am zy the first to 
prick up their ears when air transporta- 





tion was born. 

With two of the Nation’s outstanding 
airports already located wl the Mis- 
souri River meets the Kaw, man and ma- 
chines are now busily at 1 k on Kansa: 
City’s third municipal airport—the first 
of several in a long-range airport plan- 
ning program which eventually will s 
five additional ck 3 and iss 4 
ports circling the city. 

CITIZENS BACK N 

The visions of the who have 
mapped out the program 1pproved 
tangibly a short time a hen the citi- 

ns went to the poll mil- 
lion dollars in city bonds { he new field 
and other related proj 

Presid Ro \ iy 


nt 200 
advice of his counselo1 1 Washington 
has elevated the project to t s of 
a major war projet ] t 1 


f nt of $540.000 in J 


9 
as Ad L pd 
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city b'ocks from the center of the busi- 
ness district, and the Fairfax Airport, 
now undergoing expansion because of 
war activities, are both fully engaged in 
war uses for the duration. 

Two major air lines, Mid-Continent 
and Transcontinental & Western Air, 
make their general headquarters at the 
Kansas City Municipal Airport which is 
ert by four trunk-line railroads and 
commerce facilities of the Mis- 
souri River. 

I would like very much to tell you all 
of the many activities on both the Mu- 
nicipal and Fairfax Airports which are 
contributing to the war effort but in face 
of the policies of the War and Navy De- 
partments in refraining from making 
such statements except for local news in- 
rmation, I shall refrain from doing so. 

fficc it to say, however, that the new 
airport cannot be completed any too soon 

I 


in q 
{ viced 


the watel 


to meet the needs in our arsénal of de- 
mecracy in Kansas City. 

Because of t crowded conditions at 
th » two airports, a huge air-training 


and transport base is being built fo1 
lilitary uses only a short distanc 


from downtown Kansas City 





upplementing the city’s eflorts and 
se of the Federal Government, fixed 
b operators have built three well-im- 


proved fields to accommodate the several 
hundred private fliers in the city area 


are now receiving preliminary train- 


While Kansas City and its people have 
pidly in building and 


nz to further our Nation’s pros- 





in the war, there still remains a 
reme! is I rvoir of available labor, 
I n. utilities, and natural] re- 

s yet unused although it is gradu- 

I I I production for 
I Ww 
re about 87,000 people in 
t Kar City : who are registered 
for employment with the Federal Em- 
ployment Ser e and who available 
immediately All of these are housed, 
herefore no great housing problem 
ild the ¢ inity 
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isec l I ade- 
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leaders are meeting often these days in 
planning for the encircling airport sys- 
tem for the days of peace ahead. 

Served now by 12 trunkline railroads 
and 3 major air lines, and located stra- 
tegically in the heart of America, Kansas 
City is already next door to all America. 

Yet with confidence of great things to 
come in aviation in the years ahead, 
Kansas Citians today are foreseeing that 
their preparations for aviation expansion 
today will bear fruit in the days to come 
when air freight routes and far greater 
air passenger operations begin to stretch 
their ways across the Nation. 

I am personally proud to share that 
vision and to cooperate in every way pos- 
sible to the end .that we may now do 
everything possible to win the war and 
yet prepare for the future at the same 
time. 





An Attack Upon Labor Refuted by 
Employer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 26, 1942 


Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, a tragic and unlamented mem- 
ory is the Bundles for Congress move- 
ment which originated in Spokane, 
Wash., capital of the inland empire, 
generous beneficiary of Federal aid and 
largest recipient of some of the heaviest 
appropriations and grants made to any 
area by Congress contiguous to Grand 
Coulee Dam, upon which the Govern- 
ment has been spending scores of mil- 
lions through the years. Mr. Ashley E. 
Holden is a feature writer of the Spokane 
Daily Spokesman Revit He was for- 
merly identified with the Japanese 
Chamber of Commerce in Seattle, for 
wh'ch group he acted as secretary. He 
and Joe Albi, ex-vice consul of the Royal 
Kingdom of Fascist Italy, originated the 
scheme for Bundles for Congress, an 
attempt to discredit Congress in the eyes 
of the country. Recently Ashley Holden 
has appeared again in the national 
prints on the subject of nized labor. 
Because the matter is well handled by 


the editors of Labor, official organ of 
the Railway Brotherhoods, I am letting 
their story speak for i f. One of its 
brilliant writers, Mr. Raymond Lonergan, 

usses the case in a recent issue ol 











\ s I I BY A DECENT 
I F r To INFLA ‘ tS AGAINST 

I 5 PAPE ALLEGED 

4 H Wr FIAT Q TION m0 
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a BLAM 
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n Labor is very p! l Neverthe- 
we re devot t jun this week 
c from tl Spokane Spokes- 
! -Review. One tory 1 lie—a cruel 
American workers, ' ten by Ashley 

E. Holden, a member of the editorial staff of 
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the Spokesman-Review. The article is not 
oply false but it is craftily written, evidently 
with the hope that the soldiers of our Army 
might be inflamed against the workers. Read 
} it, and you will easily detect its diabolical 
venom. 
The other article is the truth—told simply 
; and convincingly by a contractor who appar- 
| ently has no special desire to defend the 
unions 
| The workers are willing to work any hours 
} at any time, he points out, but they can’t 
work unless they have the necessary mate- 
rial—and even in that great timber country 
lumber is as scarce as hen's teeth, and nails 
are hard to obtain. 

Of course, hundreds of somewhat similar 
lies have appeared in other newspapers, but, 
unfortunately, in most cases -the truth has 
not come so promptly from authoritative 
sources. 


Tue LIE£ 
(By Ashley E. Holden) 


It was raining yesterday, a soft, warm rain 
of spring, when I drove out to Geiger Field. 
Along the winding highway which passes 
through Garden Springs, farmers were out in 
the rain coaxing the rich, black loam of their 
farms to yield more food for a hungry world. 

Ungainly Army trucks, almost the color of 
the mud with which they were splattered, 
rolled by me. Soldiers, in shapeless rain- 
Cc 
c 





oats, like ponchos, sped by in military ma- 
hines, bent upon finishing a grim job ahcad. 
Nobody noticed the rain 

LOT IS EMPTY 


As my car slowed down tc tutn into the 
pockmarked road which leads into Geiger 
Field from the end of the Garden Springs 
highway, I stared with unbelieving eyes at 
the sight before me. In the spacious parking 
lot at the corner, bigger than a city block, 
not a car was to be seen, where the day be- 
fore it had been packed to oveiflowing with 
the cars of workmen engaged in building 
barracks at the fleld 

A glance across the way revealed a scene of 
idleness. A lone sentry stood his post. A 
commercial truck from Spckane pulled into 
the field, loaded with bricks. Gaunt against 
the leaden sky loomed the bare outlines of 
| unfinished barracks. All about were piles of 
lumber and roofing material, sozking up the 
raln 

NOT A WHEEL TURNING 
| It was such a scene of desolation that I 
| wondered what had happened. Was it too 
wet for men to work or was the war over? 
Save for a few men ‘in the field office of 

Clifton & Applegate and Henry Georg, con- 

tractors, not a workman was to be seen. Then 

I noticed also that the Work Projects Admin- 

istration crew, which has been trying for 





many weeks to ish a mile stretch of high- 
way into the was missing. A power 
shovel sat dead in the middle of the rock- 
? } 


rewn right-of-way. Not a wheel was 





ed, I hastened into the 
igs normal there. Rain 

hadn’t stopped military operations. Men in 
I performing their 

routine tasks. Planes droned overhead 





BLAMED THE UNION 
“What’s happened, Captain?” I asked of the 
first officer I chanced to meet. “Is it too wet 
to build barracks today? 
“Hell! man,” he blurted it, “don’t you know 
those men belong to the union and they can’t 
a week?’ 
The next man I saw was a corporal. He 
|} was busy, but I stopped him to inquire: 
“Don’t you soldiers knock off on Saturday, so 
you can spend the week end in the city?” 
re, brother,” he answered, curtly, 
‘we're ying to win a war, and Saturday is 
| just like every other day to us.” 


work more than 40 hours 
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MORE SUBTLE POISON 


To another officer I went. I wanted to 
know when the Work Projects Administra- 
tion expected to complete the road it is bui!d- 
ing to connect the field with the Sunset 
Highway, thus eliminating the wholly in- 
adequate Garden Springs Highway 

“It looks like a job for the duration,” he 
answered bitterly. “You notice they are not 
working today.” 

“I wish I could write what I think about 
this 40-hour week,” muttered another. 
“Look at those sodden tents where soldiers 
are going to sleep tonight because we haven't 
enough barracks! Men are coming in here 
every day and no place to put them, willing 
and eager to work without limit for their 
country, while these workmen lay down their 
tools at the end of 40 hours!” 


I'LL NEVER SMILE AGAIN 


ater I found myself in the post exchange. 
Enlisted men, off duty, thronged the place, 
lining up two deep at the lunch counter. 
In a corner one of Maj. Jimmie Roosevelt's 
gaudy juke boxes filled the air with the 
crooning of Bing Crosby in San Antonio Rose 
As I penciled a note of the tune, a lanky 
soldier in fatigue clothes approached me to 
ask if I could get them some new records 
for the juke box. What would he like? 
I'll Never Smile Again, was his first request. 
So Long and White Heat were the others. 
I hope that soldier gets these tunes, for 
those titles describe my sentiments precisely 
yesterday at Geiger Field. 


THE TRUTH 


To the EpIToR OF THE SPOKESMAN-REVIEW: 

We feel that Mr. Holden’s article in the 
Sunday Review regarding union labor and 
the 40-hour week at Geiger Field is both un- 
timely and unwarranted. A more thorough 
knowledge of all conditions on Mr. Holden’s 
part would have given him a different view- 
p int. 

It is not our intention here to either up- 
hold the unions or to question the 40-hour 
week. The latter is the law and the law 
provides the way for work in excess of 40 
hours. The question of union or no union 
is still a matter for each contractor to 
determine. 

MATERIALS BIG QUESTION 

A great many conditions influence the con- 
tractor in his choice of working in excess of 
40 hours and of these the extra pay is not 
always most important. 

It is extremely important that enough 
materials of all kinds are on the job and are 
kept constantly coming to the job to keep 
it going continuously at normal working 
time. 

Excess time can be used efficiently only 
when everything that is required in the way 
of material is readily available without the 
chance of a closedown on Wednesday because 
we worked on Saturday 

During the last 2 or 3 months most ma- 
terials have become increasingly difficult to 
secure and of late it has becOme almost im- 
possible to secure nails in sufficient quantities 
to keep a large crew at work 

Priority rating is very necessary and at 
Geiger Field our priority is AlE. This is 
not high enough to get us quick delivery of 
all material needed, and on two occasions 
during the short life of the Geiger Field con- 
trac we have come very close to being en- 
tirely out of nails and some of the other 
naterials. 

Lu.nber (even here in Spokane) seems to 
be scarce as hen’s teeth and many sizes are 
now short. 

LABOR IS WILLING 

Labor in this area has always.been willing 
to work whatever hours the job requires. 

Our contracts and all contracts with the 
Government provide for continuous opera- 
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tion if required to complete within the time 
allotted, but shortage of materials has pre- 
vented us from this kind of operation 

At Fort George Wright, Contractor Clyde 
M. Ludberg has been working most of his 
crew on a basis of 6 days of 9 hours each, 
but his material deliveries have been made 
quite regularly 

We accept full responsibility for not work- 
ing more than 40 hours at Geiger Field and 
are quite sure that had all material been 
readily available we would have worked more 
hours and would have gotten those boys out 
of their tents much sooner. 


AGREE ON WORKWEEK 


The contractors for defense work in this 
area have a big job to do and they mean to 
do it by working the hours required in a long 
stretch of 8 months to 1 year 

It does no good to work so many hours 
in June or July if your crew is not able to 
perform efficiently in September, October, 
and November 

All the contractors have agreed to a def- 


inite workweek (it is more than 40 hours) 
but you may rest assured that unless they 
can secure all the necessary materials when 


they need them, the longer schedule 
be maintained. 

We hope we have answered Mr: 
that the public will understand that never 
have the workmen here refused to 
than 40 hours when required. 

It is the contractor’s choice and when he 
has all his materials available we are quite 
sure he will live up to his contract 

We hardly think it necessary to call to your 
attention the progress that has been and 
will continue to be made on construction 
projects in this area. 

CLIFTON & APPLEGATE 
AND HENRY GEORG. 
By H. Georc 


will not 
Holden so 


work more 


SPOKANE. 





Big Change in 50 Weeks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 27, 1942 


Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following edi- 
torial from the Chicago Daily Times of 
June 8, 1942, which I feel is deserving of 
the study of people who are interested 
in the welfare of our country. It is par- 
ticularly noteworthy at this time, espe- 
cially in view that now there are men in 
this country who are endeavoring to dis- 
courage and delay our war efforts de- 
spite the dangers that confront us, 


BIG CHANGE IN 50 WEEKS 
Fifty weeks ago, on June 20, 1941, Allied 
troops were hammering at the walls of Da- 
mascus. The British were bombing thé 
channel ports and the Ruhr. The Axis 


Powers had just notified all United States 
consuls to get out. 

It was 2 days before the Nazis Pearl-Har- 
bored Russia, and the Soviet troops were 
holding extensive military exercises. In 


Washington the Associated Press smelled a 
rat, rounded up “several Senators well in- 
formed on international affairs’—meaning 
Messrs. PEPPER, NORRIS, GEORGE, VAN Nvys, 
Tarr, CONNALLY, and La FoLLETTE—and asked 
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them what a Nazi-Soviet clash might mean to 
the United States. All of them felt that it 
would be a push-over for Hitler, who would 
make the Reich impregn with Soviet 
resources. 

On that day Col. Charles Lindbergh said: 


able 


“The area, the terrains, and the climatic 
conditions of Great Britain are not advan- 
tageous for flying. Enemy air base n the 
Continent of Europe curve around her 
almost a semicircle. 

“No matter how many fighting planes we 
build in America and send to Eng d, it 
not possible to base enough squadrons in the 
British Isles to equal in striki1 rower the 
squadrons that Germany can |} é n 


continent of Europe 


“English cities and industrial area e 
within easy reach of enemy bomber ni 
British bombers must 1 


reach similar enemy objective: 

Three days later Lindbergh spoke a 

“Suppose we had an air force tl 4 
send to Europe. Where could it operat 
Some of our squadrons might be based in the 
British Isles; but it is b] 
to base enough aircraft in the British Isle 
alone to equal in strength th~ aircraft t 
can be based or the continent of Europe.” 

Colonel Lindbergh in 
praise’l as an authority on 
tionist and defeatist or ( I 
quoted and lauded him as such an expert. 
Many a puzzled citizen eager to know the 


physics 


fa 





truth, as it bore on his future and that of 
his wife, his children, read and mpre d 
He read that the colonel had est ited for 
the House Foreign Affairs Committee that— 
In the year 1938 Germany could turn it 


20,000 planes a year, a production which had 


been increased several fold since ihat time. 
That it would take several years for the 
United States to catch up to such product > 

That the destruction of the British Navy 
would not be a serious blow to the United 
States 


he wi: 


“That England is losing th Th 
we cannot win this war for England regardless 
of how much assistance we extend 

That the German air force could lick the 
combined air fleets of Great Britain, Frar 


Czechoslovakia, and Russia 

Some newspapers gave Lindbergh’s views 
so much space that their readers must have 
thought he was a prophet Editorially, they 
elaborated on his arguments 

“Lindbergh is the leading American au- 


thority on aviation,” said one Chica I 
paper. In the ditorial Preside 
was accused of making enemies while failing 
to make guns An 

column sneered at 
sell war material to Russia 


Same € 


editorial in the next 


the President deci n to 








Another editorial said that on the subject 
of alarmists: “Colonel Lindbergh can and di 
reassure his fellow countrymen An air in- 
vasion across the ocean is, I |} vi sO- 
lutely impossible at this time or in any pre- 
dictible future,’ Lindbergh told Cc S- 
sional committee.” 

One week ago the same newspaper V 
one-tenth of 1 percent wiser e 
thousand-bomber raid on Col f W 
inclined to think the chances a ¢ i 
said, “at least in western Germany, whi Ss 
well within bombing range from Britis! - 
fields” of producing important military - 
sults. Furthermore, “ths d of th r may 
be appreciably nearer than all but the most 
optimistic had expected 

Lindy, in short, was about as wi 
man can be. The Royal Air F 
into Germany with planes and bon t 
tances and with loads that Lindy l we 
impossible And the cocksure news ; 
and gabby Congressmen who followed I = 
views are out on a limb 

It was not a technical mistake, an error in 
minor details that these men made, but seri- 
Ous blunder in judgment whic! I ( e 


to handing the world over to Hitler, with the 
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United States wrapped up in it like a smoked 
herring 

Let every man examine his private con- 
science about the past, and may it lead him 
to humility when it comes to planning or 
hobbling the future of his country. May 
those who guessed so seriously wrong in the 
early war crisis be careful how they Offer 
advice on the future military moves of the 
war and on the construction of the peace. 





Trucks Acress Ontario Hard Blow to 
Railroad Workers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HOI. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 26, 1942 


Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, it has been brought to my 
attention that the International Highway 
Forwarders, Ltd., has renewed an appli- 
cation, pending for several years, for a 
permit to truck freight in bond over 
southern Ontario highways between 
points in the United States. This per- 
mit, asked by the truckers in the name 
of national defense, should be denied. 

With the railroads in the affected area 
na position to adequately and speedily 
1andle up to at least 50 percent more 
oUsiness than they are now handling, it 
s difficult for me to see how the granting 
of such permission would have any effect 
on the national defense. In my opinion, 
the national-defense argument is a poor 
one, especially in view of the present rub- 
ber shortage, which, we are told, is im- 
periling our war effort 

The renewal of the efforts by the Inter- 
rational Highway Forwarders, Ltd., ap- 
sears to be just another attempt to cut 
n on the business normally handled by 
Under permission to ex- 
tend my remarks on this subject, I in- 
clude an article published in the St. 
Thomas (Ontario) Times-Journal, June 
5, 1942 
I cKs Across ONTARIO Harp BLow TO RAIL 

WoORKERS—-STEAM Roaps Pay Out MUCH IN 

Waces, UPKEEP, TAXES; TRUCKERS WOULD 

Get OFF FOR A SONG 


Y 
I 
in 
the railroads 


On Monday the Times-Journal made edi- 


t refere the disputable fact that 
m railr is traversing southern On- 
re equipped to handle all the freight 
fered, either boned between United States 
! nts or local We based our editorial on 
emorandum submitted by the Dominion 
‘ Legislative Committee of the Railway 
Transportation Brotherhoods to the Do- 
Board of Transport Commissioners, 
] the request of Hon.C. D 
H nquiry into the application of 
T Hl hwav Forw rdet Ltd for 
k freight bond < 

rn oO highyw betwee United 

‘ I 
Today we'l e before us another memoran- 
c f } r tl ene ‘ he 
t b ra 1 ¢ 
the u f I 1 servic vould 
I i s m railways em- 
but to t wa\ er nd 
i i lillies, and tl merc he | - 
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nessman, and the municipalities in the south- 
ern Ontario territory, through which the In- 
ternational Highways trucking concern de- 
sires to operate its trucks. This memoran- 
dum has been prepared by an American, Wil- 
liam C. Lash, of Saginaw, Mich., who holds the 
position of general chairman of the Brother- 
hood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen 
for the Pere Marquette Railway. Mr. Lash’s 
memorannum notes these points: 

“Three American-owned railroads, the 
Michigan Central, the Wabash, and Pere 
Marquette, now give a reliable and efficient 
service across southern Ontario and are 
ready to make the movements at any time of 
the day or night. In addition the Canadian 
Nationa] Railroad has regular train service 
between Buffalo and Port Huron 

“Operators of trucks in the proposed serv- 
ice would live in Detroit or Buffalo, securing 
their pay at either of these points and 
spending most of their money in the United 
States The purchase of a meal or two at 
some intermediate point in Canada and the 
cost of occasionally renting a room in a lodg- 
ing house or hotel would be about their only 
expenditure in Canada 

“Most of the employees working on the 
Canadian division of the Pere Marquette 
Railway (the same is true of other railroads) 
reside in Canada and a goodly number of 
the employees residing in St. Thomas own 
their own homes, pay the required taxes to 
their city, Province, and their country 

“The Pere Marquette employees that reside 
in Canada receive their paychecks in Canada 
and spend most of their earnings amongst 
the merchants in their respective communi- 
ties 

“The railways operating through southern 
Ontario all maintain shops for repairing loco- 
motives and cars; and employ a considerable 
number of employees to perform this service 
This in addition to station employees, sec- 
tion men, etc This by comparison with 
what the truckers would do—when a truck 
happens to break down or refuses to operate, 
the trucking companies will spend the neces- 
sary amount for the emergency repairs in 
order to get the truck to the terminal, which 
no doubt would be maintained in Detroit or 
Buffalo.” 

And this, another telling point: 

“Railroads maintain all necessary expenses 
for the upkeep of the track, rails, and the 
roadbed, besides paying such taxes that may 
be levied by the cities, community, Provinces, 
or the Government, while the public has 
already built the highways and now the 
truckers expect free use of them, with the 
exception of the small amount of money con- 
tributed for their upkeep through the gas 
tax. The bulk of the gas used would be 
bought and paid for at the United States 
terminals. Naturally, only sufficient would 
be taken on in Canada to carry the truck to 
its nearest United States terminal.” 

These are strong points indeed. The set- 
up of the railways and the employees, Mr. 
Lash points out, is quite different from that 
of the anticipated operation of the trucking 
companies and their employees with respect 
to their homes, residence, place of abode, 
taxes, and spending of their earnings in the 
different communities Railroad employees 
residing in Canada spend their money for 
the betterment of Canada and its citizens, 








while the trucker passing over the highway 
might leave the price of a meal at some 
restaurant. Canadian employees pay their 


axes in Can: I 
ber, would without doubt pay 





qa few in num- 
lr taxes in 





the United States. Railroads taxes to 
the respective communities in Canada 
Truckers expect the free use of the highway 

With respect to the ability of the railroads 
to handle all the freight traffic offered, Mr 
Lash further points out that the Pere Mar- 


quette has recently improved roadbed in 
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Canada, placed heavier, high-speed locomo- 
tives in operation; purchased new car ferries 
for the Lake Michigan traffic, improved its 
service from Detroit to Chicago and the 
Southwest, with the result that the North- 
west United States is feeding the Canadian 
division via Lake Michigan into Detroit, 
where the cars are consolidated into trains 
that pass through the Province of Ontario. 
This has developed increased traffic for the 
Canadian division. 

Mr. Lash’s memorandum sets forth the 
best of reasons why the Canadian authorities 
considering the request of the truckers 
should protect the railroad worker as well as 
the municipalities, the businessmen, and 
cthers, “all paying taxes to their respective 
provincial or national governments in Can- 
ada, rather than grant a franchise or oper- 
ating privilege to the International Forward- 
ers to use the Canadian highways gratis in 
the handling of international freight service. 
This, too, when the territory to be covered is 
already serviced by efficient, adequate, and 
economical tran:portation by the railroads in 
this particular territory.” 





Repudiation of Government Contracts 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ROBERT F. RICH 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 27, 1942 


Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following statement by 
Arthur Besse, chairman of the National 
Association of Wool Manufacturers: 


NEw York City, June 23, 1942. 
Memorandum to all Members of the United 
States Senate and House of Representatives. 
THE REPUDIATION OF GOVERNMENT CONTRACTS 


The Office of Price Administration still in- 
sists that outstanding Government contracts 
must be repudiated on July 1, 1942. The rea- 
sons given by the Office of Price Administra- 
tion as a justification of this serious step are 
completely without merit. Neither the con- 
trol of inflation nor the dissipation of defense 
appropriations are involved. 

On May 29, 1942, we called the attention 
of Mr. Henderson to the serious situation in- 
volved in this repudiation of Government 
contracts. Receiving no answer to this letter, 
we wired, on June 10, requesting a reply. 
Such reply was received, as follows, under date 
of June 20, 1942: 


ARTHUR BESSE 
National Association of 
Wool Manufacturers, 
New York: 
Maximum Price Regula- 
tion 157 maximum prices for 
woolen preducts sold to the Government. 
That regulation was prepared after consulta- 
tion with the various Government procure- 
ment agencies and goes into effect on July 1, 
1942. In our effort to control inflation and to 
assure that defense appropriations are not 
dissipated by excessive prices, it is essential 
that no deliveries be made after the effective 
date of the regulation at prices higher than 
the established minimum 
BurTON E. OPPENHEIM, 
Price Executive, Textiles, Leather, and 
Apparel Branch, Office of Price Ad- 
ministration. 


Reurtel June 10 


establishes 
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A further letter has been addressed to Mr. 
Henderson today. We hope you will find time 
to read it. The letter follows: 


New York City, June 23, 1942. 
Mr. LEON HENDERSON, 
Office of Price Administration, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. HENDERSON: I have received a tele- 
gram dated June 10, signed by Mr. Oppen- 
heim, purporting to be a reply to our letter 
to you of May 29, and to a telegram dispatched 
on June 10, asking for an answer to that 
letter. 

The reply is completely unresponsive 

It is utterly misleading to talk about the 
dissipation of Government funds when the 
funds are to be used for the payment of 
Government obligations under bona fide Gov- 
ernment contracts the prices of which are 
in turn based upon raw material ceilings es- 
tablished by your own division. You un- 
doubtedly know that the price levels in ques- 
tion are not only predicated upon your own 
raw material price ceilings, but that the gen- 
eral price level upon which the contracts 
for the finished cloths were negotiated by 
the quartermaster has been approved by your 
division which has made a complete investi- 
gation of the price of at ieast one of the 
items 

It is not necessary to repudiate Govern- 
ment contracts in order to control inflation 
Not oly were these contracts negotiated 
under ceilings established by the quarter- 
master which effectively prevent any undue 
profit margin for any of the contractors to 
whom contracts havé been awarded, but since 
the contracts provide for delivery to the Gov- 
ernment only they are not of a nature which 
could produce any inflationary effect 

Maximum Price Kegulation No. 157 does 
not establish maximum prices for woolen 
products sold to the Government as asserted 
ky Mr Oppenheim’s telegram of the 20th 
It merely provides a formula by which de- 
livery prices are to be figured. Such prices 
are different for differen. contractors depend- 
ing on the accident of a delivery prior to 
April 1, 1942. These ceiling prices therefore 
are not based upon any finding of fact as 
to costs of production or profit margins but 
upon a chance happening, i. e., upon the date 
of a particular contract against which an 
individual contractor: may have happened to 
make deliveries prior to April 1, 1942. A con- 
tractor who did not supply Government goods 
prior to April 1 is no subject to the order at 
all but delivers at the contract price. 

Your insistence in requiring repudiation of 
Government contracts threatens to damage 
the morale in the industry and shake the 
spirit of cooperation which has been so evi- 
dent in our relations with the Quartermaster 
Corps. May we ask how a committee from 
this industry can solicit orders for Govern- 
ment bonds when the Government repudi- 
ates its contractual obligations? If a Govern- 
ment contract is not valid, is its bond any 
better? This is not an academic question 
It is the essence of the whole argument 

We feel it vital for the restoration of con- 
fidence that you make it clear at once that 
the Government’s outstanding contracts will 
be honored and that no question of possible 
repudiation will be permitted to arise at any 
time in the future. 

Sincerely yours, 
ARTHUR BESSB 

We believe an amendment to the Emer- 
gency Price Control Act should he passed 
immediately to prevent this threatened re- 
pudiation of Government contracts which 
the Office of Price Administration seems 
determined to force despite the fact that 
there is not the slightest justification for 
such action. 

Respectfully submitted by 

NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
Woo. MANUFACTURERS. 








Justice William O. Douglas Urged as a 
Leader in the War Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 26, 1942 


Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, Justice William O. Douglas, of 
the United States Supreme Court, is one 
of America’s most remarkably gifted 
intellectuals. He is a great jurist, a 
great scholar, and a keen observer. I 
include two newspaper editorials: which 
panegyrize Bill Douglas as a man of 
parts. I commend the contents to all 
those who would make themselves more 
keenly aware of Judge Douglas’ suit- 
ability for a leading role in this war. 

The articles are as follows: 


[From Portland Oregenian, Portland, Oreg., 
of April 2, 1942] 


COAST MAN FOR WAR COUNCII 


The Pacific coast has been specifically classi- 
fied as one of the defense areas of the coun- 
try. The immediate menace to continental 
United States is from the West. The coast 
line is of great length and is not measured 
alone by California, Oregon, and Washington, 
but extends to Alaska and to the far-flung 
islands that could become stepping stones for 
an invader to establish bases for attack upon 
the continent itself. We have witnessed de- 
fense concern by the War Department in the 
removal from a planned site near Po! 
an aluminum rolling mill to a point farther 
in the interior 

It is not the removal of this industry from 
our midst that especially concerns us now. 
But that removal, together with general rec- 
ognition of the defense factor on the Pacific 
coast, illuminates the fact that in the h ‘her 
war councils at Washington the Northwest 
has no representative possessed of personal 
knowledge of this region. There is no one in 
the higher war councils to whom we can turn 
with our problems and feel secure in the 
knowledge that they will be understocd and 
be dealt with with the capacity that 
rived only from personal understanding and 
inherent ability. No question is here raised 
regarding the competency of com- 
mands. The issue is not one of military 
strategy or deployment of Army and Navy 
forces. It is the larger pictu-e that con- 
cerns us—the measures taken for civilian 
preparation, for disposal of enemy alien pop- 
ulation, for safe location of vital industries, 
for transportation, and the broad security of 
our people 

It would improve morale and it would con- 
tribute concrete improvement to our defense 
position if we had in some authoritative 
position at the National Capital someone of 
great ability who also had personal acquaint 


is de- 


armea 





ance with topography, industry, transporta- 
tion, and protective measures in this region— 
one to whom we could submit our apprehen- 
sions and our difficulties and one who, as well, 
would be competent to take the initiative 

An outstanding man who comes to mind 
for this assignment is William O. Douglas, 
Associate Justice of the United Stat Su- 
preme Court Justice Dougla d 
among us. An inquiring mind, a b ith of 


interest, a love of the outdoors ha carried 
him over the entire area He is learned in 
business, as well as in law. His willingness 
to serve in any place to which his t 
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calls him is known to be deep and earnest. 
Presumably he could participate in higher 
war councils without retiring from the Su- 
preme Bench. 

The Pacific coast needs a counselor and 
advocate in the major direction of 
defense. Justice Douglas fits the specifica- 


western 


tions. It would stir us to greater enthu- 
siasm and stronger confidence if he were 
designated for a post such as herein outlined. 


[From Coos Bay Times, Marshfield, Oreg., of 
May 9, 1942] 


DOUGLAS FOR THE CABINET 


Reports from Washington persist that some 
reconstitution of the President’s wartim 
Cabinet is imminent Secretary Stimson is 
highly commended for his war work, but he 
is old and may not have the stamina to last 
out the war period Jesse Jones, carrying the 
Commerce job, as well as the control o 
vast Federal lending agencies, has come in for 
merited criticism on the slowness of tl 
thetic-rubber program and alleged failure to 
lay in sufficient crude-rubber stocks before 
the debacle in the Far East. He may be forced 
to elect either the Cabinet or the lending 
post. Until recently the performance the 
Navy under Colone’ Knox has been less glow- 
ing than the Chicagoan’s predictions of 
strength just before the outbreak of war 
The situation being what it is, the very 
considerable support for Justice William O 
Douglas, of the Supreme Court, for some Cab- 
inet post is timely. Supreme Court tradition 
cloaks its members with greater secrecy than 
is imposed on most men ir public life, yet 
there is apparent vatidity to the view that the 
young Justice, now only 43, may be eager for 
some more active, dynamic position during 
the war. Any appellate court member is one 
step removed from the fray; even a trial judge 
has far more contact with people thi n the 
justice of an appellate court, which only re- 





views cases, and then on a record aged by 
the inevitable lapse of time prior to consid- 


eration by the court 
The West has an especial regard for Justice 





Douglas. It knew him as a student t- 
man, at Walla Walla. It knew him bri is 
lawyer at Yakima More recently has 
renewed its acquaintance on the appreciated 
visits of Justice Douglas and his family to 


his wife’s home at LaGrande and upon the 
justice’s visits to various public gathering: 
in the Northwest. Next month it will see 
him at the Oregon Grange Convention and 
the Oregon Publishers’ Association 

The Northwest has found Justice Douglas, 
as has the East, a man of intellectual vigor 





of impeccable honesty, with the re: S- 
ical verve so necessary for high in 
conduct of a war. Douglas gets thins ne 
While Justice Douglas is performing 1 

service as an interpreter of liberalism or 


high court, it may well be argu : 
most valuable immediate role would be in 
the war cabinet. 

This newspaper, which has followed Justice 
Douglas’ career since his 








days as member, 

then chairman, of the Securities and Ex € 
Cc as been impressed cor intly 
by his happy balance between neede eco- 
nomic and political freedom without betray- 
ing a trace of the lunatic vagaries which 
often becloud the work of the liber Doug- 
las has a nailed-down liberalism He is by 
no means a starry-eyed relormer-dli ner 
Any man who worked his way through col- 
lege, rode the rails to a graduate fellow 
n law in the East, and t ont - 
tional position without a growing ity or 
loss of a sense of oO! n, | t 
quality a fine d high 

So the West w Ww I f 
news from the n 3 


I I I 
rumors that Douglas is beir 
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the President as an immediate executive 
aide in the war effort. This area knows he 
would make a valuable addition to any re- 
constituted Cabinet the President may select. 





Children’s Hour 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES H. LEAVY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 27, 1942 


Mr. LEAVY. Mr. Speaker, there ap- 
pears in the current issue of the maga- 
zine Pic an article under the caption 
“Will Congress ignore our 9,000,000 un- 
derfed children?” It is entitled to 
thoughtful consideration by every Amer- 
ican. 

The inspiration for the article is the 
battle that our own distinguished col- 
league, Hon. JERRY Vooruis, of Califor- 
nia, has been waging during his excep- 
tionally constructive service in this great 
legislative body for the last 6 years. 

Congressman VoorHIS came to Con- 
gress when I did, at the opening of the 
Seventy-fifth Congress. During these 
6 long, troubled, and trying years I know 
of no man who has made a greater effort 
clearly the need for just such humani- 
tarian proposals as are mentioned in this 
€ and I, therefore, take pleasure 
in seeing that it is made a part of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, too. 
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THE CHILDREN S HOUR UNITED STATES SCHOOL 


LUNCH PROGRAM IS BUILDING A HEALTHIER 

NATION 

We've got to win this wal There is such 
a thing, however, as winning it and losing it 
at t me time We may win it for our 
generat ind lose it for the next That 


almost happened in 1918. We can take care 


esent crisis, but the future is in the 











ha of children. They can take care 
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now. For that and other reasons, it is appall- 
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of Agriculture, is designed to care for under- 
nourished children and at the same time 
provide an outlet for surplus farm products. 
In this latter function lies its limitation. 

Owing to the vagaries of surpius and de- 
mand, the elements of a nalanced meal are 
not always available for the children. Only 
75 percent of the children now getting free 
lunches receive complete hot meals; the re- 
maining 25 percent get cold lunches consist- 
ing, ofttimes, of fruit juice alone. Mr. Voor- 
His wants his program not only to encompass 
3,500,000 children not getting free lunches, 
but also to subsidize purchase of nonsurplus 
products, so free lunches will be varied and 
healthful. 

There is in Congress much misguided pres- 
sure against continuance of the free-lunch 
program on the ground that it constitutes 
a “nondefense” expenditure. Such a conten- 
tion is exceedingly short-sighted. Gen. Lewis 
H. Hershey, National Director of Selective 
Service, has recently pointed out that one- 
third of the men rejected by the Army for 
physical reasons were turned down for causes 
which may be traced to inadequate nutrition. 
This has cost the Army a quarter of a million 
men. 

Britain adopted the free-lunch program in 
1902, after finding that only two out of every 
five men who wanted to fight in the Boer 
War were physically able to fight, owing to 
diet deficiencies. Britain is at present subsi- 
dizing the purchase of milk for children up 
to 100 percent and lunches up to 95 percent, 
in the midst of a critical food shortage. We 
have no food shortage. From $60,000,000 to 
$90,000,000 will finance Mr. Voornts’ pro- 
gram. The cost and effort are cheap when 
one considers the reward: a generation of 
Americans who are fit to enjoy liberty and 
are strong enough to protect it 





Appropriation for Agriculture—The 
House Position Should Be Sustained 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 26, 1942 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, I do not 
propose to discuss the conference report 
at any great length, nor with particu- 
larity. I have talked enough heretofore 
to suit me and probably to satisfy every- 
body else. 

I did not intend to say a word, but 
perhaps I ought to make my position 
plain and to say that, as a member of the 
conference committee, I assume to carry 
out, insofar as may be practicable and 
possible, the will and intent and purpose 
of the House, whose agent I am, as evi- 
denced by its vote or votes responsible 
for sending the bill to conference. 

If and when and while in conference, it 
is made to appear that no matter of 
principle is vitally involved and/or that 
the matter of difference centers about 
an amount measured in dollars, then I 
will give or take or trade in an endeavor 
to reach a satisfactory conclusion of the 
differences. 

It is true have 
were 


that your conferees 
made some trades where dollars 
involved, and I think we have broken 
better than even for the taxpayer, in the 
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longrun. As to matters of principle and 
policy with respect to which the House 
has repeatedly, heretofore or recently, 
expressed itself in definition of its posi- 
tion, I have insisted upon the position 
you have preoccupied ang for which you 
stand. 

So much for that. In answer to the 
question, “Why don’t you go along with 
the Senate?” let me say it is because I 
have been delegated by the House to 
represent it in this conference. That is 
my answer. 

In this connection there are one or two 
other things which occur to me. Your 
Subcommittee on Appropriations for 
Agriculture, out of which the conferees 
were selected, labored for something over 
110 days before they even submitted this 
bill to you. When the bill was properly 
before you, we undertook to answer any 
and all questions you asked as we en- 
deavored to justify all amendments sug- 
gested, or to oppose them for reasons 
which we were frank to state. You de- 
liberateq a long while on this bill. The 
bill as it passed the House must be taken 
to be a fair expression of your best judg- 
ment as well as the rule and guide for us 
who are only your agents. At any rate, 
that is the way I see it. 

Moreover and incidéntally, the action 
which you finally took with respect to 
most matters was approved by the 
farmers of the country—the dirt farm- 
ers—and by the representative organi- 
zations of the real farmers, such as the 
Grange and the Farm Bureau and others. 
They are not in favor of the Senate posi- 
tion. You took your position long be- 
fore the Senate took a position; just do 
not forget that, gentlemen. 

Then the chairman of the House Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, Mr. Futmer, of 
South Carolina, has repeatedly expressed 
himself freely, fully, and generally, and I 
hope I do not misrepresent him or his 
opinion when I say that I am very sure 
you will find him in favor of the House 
position. 

Then there is the chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations, Mr. Can- 
NON of Missouri. If there is any man 
who is recognized across the Nation as 
the real friend of every farmer, it is 
CLARENCE CANNON. He is one of the con- 
ferees. I happen to know that he is not 
in full agreement with certain positions 
which the House took, but he is one of 
the conferees, and I am sure you will find 
him insisting that the position of the 
House be further maintained. 

I do want to say that no fairer or more 
able man ever presided over any delib- 
srations of any committee of which I 
ever was a member than Judge Tarver, 
with whom I find myself in disagreement 
often, but to whom I nevertheless listen 
very intently and very carefully. It seems 
strange to me that he can be so out- 
standingly and overwhelmingly right 
about so many things and so absolutely 
wrong as I sometimes believe he is. 

Now, eventually we are going to vote 
on this conference report, and a good 
many are going to vote wrong, and largely 
because they do not know what it is all 
about, and they will not take time to 
find out the truth, although the hearings 
are available and the Recorp is full of 
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previous discussion in respect to the mat- 
ter. Their votes are a matter of record, 
they are going to cross themselves up if 
they do not look out; for that there is no 
alibi. 

Then there are some people who will 
vote wrong anyway, because they de- 
liberately want to take a crack at the 
farmer every time anybody tries to do 
something for him. 

Then, of course, there are some who 
are just obstreperous and opposed to any- 
thing on general principles. A “no” vote 
is always safe, they say. Perhaps I should 
not find too much fault with that group. 
I have joined it myself more than once. 

But, if you will ask me, I will tell you 
in the premises that there is only one 
right vote. That is a vote to sustain 
those who have submitted the conference 
report; that is, to sustain those who have 
undertaken to sustain you, and at your 
direction and at your insistence, hereto- 
fore expressed. That is the answer. 

Your subcommittee, out of the mem- 
bership of which the conferees have been 
drawn, listened to testimony for 110 days, 
as I have said. Then they listened to 
the debates on the floor. Then the bill 
passed the House and went to the Sen- 
ate and came back with over 100 amend- 
ments to your position. Remember, it is 
your position that is involved which the 
House conferees are undertaking to sup- 
port. These amendments offered by the 
Senate made a conference necessary. 
You sent a committee of conference to 
represent you and to act as your agents, 
having regard for the position thereto- 
fore taken by you. Your committee has 
discharged its duty. See that you do 
yours. 

I am this day more strongly than ever 
convinced of the correctness of the origi- 
nal positions taken by the House, which 
have been maintained and sustained sub- 
stantially and reported to you by your 
conference committee. 

My suggestion is that if you wish to be 
consistent as well as right you should sus- 
tain your conferee and fight it out along 
this line, if it takes all summer. 


$C 


Veterans’ Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. C. JASPER BELL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 27, 1942 


Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, although our 
country is now in war, and the winning 
of the war is the first concern of every 
Member of Congress and every citizen of 
the United States, this Congress has not 
been unmindful of the need to provide 
legislation extending benefits to those 
brave young men and women who bear 
arms and fight our Nation’s battles. 

The Congress has realized that the 
errors of World War No. 1 in this regard 
should not be continued into this con- 
flict because of the urgent needs of vet- 
erans, their widows, children, and de- 











pendent parents. It was not until June 7, 
1924, about 6 years after the signing of 
the armistice in World War No. 1, that 
the basic compensation laws were en- 
acted which provided for the adequate 
care and treatment of veterans, their 
widows, children, and dependent parents. 

Under Public Law No. 359, approved 
December 19, 1941, veterans of the pres- 
ent war and their dependents are granted 
compensation at the same rates provided 
for veterans of the first World War. The 
1933 disability rating schedule is used 
under this law and not the 1925 disability 
rating schedule. 

Fublic No. 359, just referred to, does 
not contain any provision for presump- 
tion of disability because of the absence 
of concrete facts and evidence of dis- 
ability as was provided for in section 200 
of the act of June 7, 1924. It was rea- 
soned that the Medical Corps of both 
the Army and Navy have so profited by 
the experiences of World War No. 1 that 
definite evidence would be available in 
all cases because of improved and per- 
fected methods of recording such facts. 

Yet it is my understanding that all 
commanding officers are now instructing 
their men to make inquiries: at regular 
intervals to make sure that the record- 
ing of facts regarding medical treatment 
and hospitalization has been made. 
After all, a doctor’s prime concern in 
times of extreme emergency is to treat 
all men well and to save the record mak- 
ing until later, if need be. 

Document No. 300, Seventy-seventh 
Congress, containeg information cover- 
ing benefits to veterans, and has been 
printed in pamphlet form for distribu- 
tion. The rates of compensation printed 
therein apply to the armed forces of the 
United States of the present war. The 
rates for dependents are the same as 
those paid this particular group of the 
last World War, and are as follows: 

Widow, under 50 years of age, $38 
monthly. 

Widow, 
monthly. 

Widow with one child, $10 additional 
for such child up to 10 years, increased to 
$15 from age 10 (with $8 for each addi- 
tional child up to 10 years of age, in- 
creased to $13 from age 10). 

No widow, but one child, $20 monthly. 

No widow, but two children, $33 
monthly (equally divided). 

No widow, but three children, $46 
monthly (equally divided, with $8 for 
each additional child; total amount 
equally divided). 

As to widow, child, or children, the 
total compensation payable under this 
section cannot exceed $83 monthly. 

This act also provides for compeénsa- 
tion at the rates of 45 monthly where 
there is only one dependent parent, and 
$25 monthly each if both mother and 
father are surviving and dependent, and 
the veteran’s death is due to service. 

PROVISIONS FOR INSURANCE 

Public Law No. 360, approved Decem- 
ber 20, 1941, provides that any person in 
the active service on or after October 8, 
1940, who, while in such service and be- 
fore the expiration of 120 days after the 
date of enactment of this law, dies or 
has died in line of duty without having 


over 50 years of age, $45 
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in force at the time of such death in- 
surance under War Risk Insurance Act, 
shall be deemed to have applied for and 
to have been granted insurance in the 
amount of $5,000, payable to the follow- 
ing beneficiaries and in the order named: 

(A) To the widow or widower of the 
insured, if living, while unremarried. 

(B) If no widow or widower entitled 
thereto, to the child or children of the 
insured, if living, in equal shares. 

(C) If no widow or widower entitled 
thereto, or child, to the dependent mother 
or father of the insured, if living, in equal 
shares. 

This act providing insurance benefits 
to veterans of the present war is practi- 
cally the same enacted during the first 
World War protecting the same class of 
beneficiaries. 

Insurance benefits under the National 
Service Life Insurance Act, Public, No. 
801, approved October 8, 1940, provide 
insurance protection to veterans of this 
war in amounts from $1,000 to $10,000 
at reduced premium rates approximating 
the same rates that were paid by veterans 
in the first World War. The Veterans’ 
Administration has issued a pamphlet 
known as Insurance Form 398, which 
gives full information concerning pre- 
mium rates, and so forth. 

Inquiries concerning whether benefits 
are due under this law may be sent in 
writing to Mr. H. L. McCoy, Director 
of Insurance, Veterans’ Administration, 
Washington, D. C. It must be remem- 
bered that your inquiries oftentiiaes pre- 
cede official notification of the veteran’s 
death to the Veterans’ Administration, 
and by writing, setting forth the complete 
facts, giving veteran’s full name, organi- 
zation, date of enlistment, and date of 
death, it will be sufficient for the Vet- 
erans’ Administration to start a file and 
proceed through channels to get the 
necessary information whereby the in- 
quiries can be intelligently answered. 

PAYMENTS ON PRIVATE INSURANCE 

Congress has gone a step further in 
insuring veterans of the present war and 
embarked upon a new field when Public, 
No. 861, approved October 17, 1940, be- 
came effective. This act gives present 
war veterans the privilege of having the 
Government pay the premiums on any 
insurance policy he may have with a pri- 
vate insurance company up to the amount 
of $5,000, provided this policy was in force 
prior to his induction. The Government, 
however, holds a lien on this policy and 
the veteran has a year after his discharge 
in which to redeem his policy. 

GRATUITY PAY 

Inquiries concerning the 6 months’ 
gratuity pay that may be due by reason 
of death occurring in service should be 
directed to the Finance Office, War De- 
partment, and the Bureau of Supplies 
and Accounts, Navy Department, de- 
pending on the branch of service in 
which the veteran was a 

PAY TO CONTIN 

Inquiries relative to members of the 
military or naval forces and civilian per- 
sonnel of the Government who have | 
reported as missing or as prisoners olf 
war should be taken up with the servic 
concerned. Public, No. 480, Seventy- 
seventh Congress, approved March 17, 
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1942, provides for continuing payment of 
pay and allowances in these cases, as well 
as waiving insurance premiums on Gov- 
ernment insurance. 

In every urban community inquiries 
concerning these matters can be made 
to the Veterans’ Administration’s agen- 
cies located there, through the American 
Legion, Veterans of Foreign Wars, Dis- 
abled Veterans of American Wars, and 
the American Red Cross. 





Undermining Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES H. LEAVY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 27, 1942 


Mr. LEAVY. Mr. Speaker, I am in 
receipt cf a letter from a constituent o 
mine, Mrs. Annie Enright, of Deer Park, 
Wash., which I think clearly and con- 
cisely points out the dangers threatening 
the American form of government. 

Mrs. Enright has been an active par- 
ticipant in the political affairs of this 
Nation for more than 50 years. She has 
that rare capacity of being able to dis- 
criminate between essentials and non- 
essentials. She typifies all that is best 
in American citizenship. If a majority 
of our people were the same profound 
studen’'s of our system of government, we 
would be assured that the evils in our 
economic life would be restrained and the 
advantages and blessings of our demo- 
cratic form of government preserved. 
Ve would need to have no serious doubts 
as to the outcome of this great war, nor 
the trying days that will confront us in 
the post-war period. 

My colleagues will recall that the “bun- 
dles for Congress” idea originated in Spo- 
kane, by reason of thoughtlessness, but 

th no intent to injure or reflect upon 
Congress itself. It is interesting to note 
Mrs. Enright’s comment on this matter. 
It is likewise interesting to note the fine 
reasoning displayed in this unusual let- 
ter. I feel honored to make it a part of 
the Recorp. The ‘etter follows: 

DEER ParK, WASH., June 18, 1942 
‘ want to tell you that I 





W delis i hear Fulton Lewis, Jr., talk 
Ji Le H i not pull any punches when 
I t i t I that are sniping at 
c H covered he ground pretty 
tl ily nd did not personaliy attack 
B I : 2 talk n the 
Ri I t ne should be there 
W « € some men 1 Con- 
f t irentl t b all 
T t io! But that is not the 
( bi f the people who sent 
n \ ! our own hands tl 
pows I ( Vv t we want 1 ) 
i I ( e intelligence God 
gave u I d to Know 
want we want them to do we can’t blame the 
Congre f l n ke I “Bundles 
tor ¢ es ] I el Gq f a 
effect he { tl itioning-card propa- 
cal ree ripple, d I heard 
no thre t bi bonds and stamps, 
es they did during the bundles excitement 
I have sé i for some time that there is 


concerted move to undermine Congress 


The same tactics that they used against labor 
a while back, and it should be nipped in the 
bud before the coming election, for, in spite 
of pleas from the President and others to drop 
politics for the duration, there is an under- 
ground insidious movement to carry out their 
plans, and the stone throwing at Congress is 
a part of it. The names of the men being 
hand-picked by the different committees tells 
me allI want to know. I know their records. 
We have terrible and powerful enemies in this 
war whom we must defeat, but in that battle 
we must not be blind to the fact that we have 
dangercus and powerful enemies here at 
home from whom we have a right to expect 
patriotism and cooperation, but, unfortu- 
nately, their own personal interest comes 
first. Let us hope we will defeat both and 
win a new world of peace and justice to all. 
Yours for victory, 
Mrs. ANNIE ENRIGHT. 


The Lesson of Libya 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BARTEL J. JONKMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 27, 1942 


Mr. JONKMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
oRD, I include the following editorial from 
the Grand Rapids (Mich.) Herald of 
June 25, 1942: 


THE LESSON OF LIBYA 


No use denying the fact. The British have 
taken another disastrous defeat in Libya. 
Tobruk has fallen. This is the same place 
which for nearly 8 months held out after the 
last British defeat in North Africa. The Brit- 
ish armies in North Africa are very seriously 
threatened by this disaster 

Worse yet, the Germans captured the great 
stores of tunks, ammunition, supplies, and we 
know not what else which only 3 days before 
the fall of Tobruk had reached that port. To- 
day the German Army is on or inside the bor- 
ders of Egypt. They are headed for the Suez 
What is going to prevent it from 
taking it is not today in sight Capture of 
Suez means a great disaster for all the United 
Nations. It will mean vastly longer war 
than any of us have expected. It may mean 
the prolongation of the war 5 or even 10 years. 
The British defeat in Libya is the greatest 
setback the Allied cause yet has sustained 
and we cannot yet see the final consequences 

What was the cause of the defeat? The 
poorest kind of poor generalship and leader- 
ship of the British Army. That has been the 
history of all British defeats in this and in 
the first World War. The individual Britisher 
is a good and stubborn fighting man. His 
leadership in this war has been the worst of 
any nation, not even excluding that of the 
Italians 

In the first World War, Britain failed to 
produce a single outstanding leader, except 


General Allenby who finally took Palestine 
after his predecessor in command had lost 
an army by surrender in the effort. Ap- 
parently, since that time Britain has not 
developed a single outstanding general. Nor 


has Britain’s High Command 
what this war is all about and how t« 
the modern systems of attack 

What is the lesson of Libya and Tobruk? 
The lesson clearly is that when at last a 
second front is established on the European 
Continent, as eventually one will be, the 
leadership must be American and not Brit- 


ish. To land a force on the Continent and 


learned yet 
meet 
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leave it to the leadership of British generals 
in all likelihood will mean only disaster and 
the sacrifice of our troops and our equip- 
ment. 

British generals can't get out of their age- 
long ruts. They have lost every conflict in 
which they have been engaged in this war 
just as they bungled on every front in the 
first World War. A second front established 
in Europe must be American-led if American 
troops are to participate. British leadership 
will attract no confidence, no enthusiasm, 
and only grousing among American troops 
and American people. 

The President of the United States now 
planning with the Prime Minister of Eng- 
land will do well to let it be known now that 
no American troops will be subjected to the 
leadership and strategy of the British. 
Pershing knew what he was doing when he 
refused to submit to British leadership. The 
situation rather than being better today 
seems infinitely worse. 


What Is the Big Idea Behind the Fight on 


Silver? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 27, 1942 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, there is 
much opposition to the use of silver as 
money, which is expressed in statements 
appearing in the press continually, many 
of which are misleading. The manage- 
ment of our monetary system—and it is 
being “managed”—is of vital importance 
to business everywhere and to the welfare 
of our country, and the facts concerning 
the use of silver as money and the Treas- 
ury silver-purchase program is of inter- 
est to every one of us. In an effort to 
present the facts concerning silver in 
their true light, I have prepared and sub- 
mitted a statement to the Washington 
Post, which is leading the fight on silver, 
and I commend the Post for its fairness 
in printing my statement, which is sub- 
mitted herewith for printing in the RrEc- 
orD, so that the information may be 
available for consideration by my col- 
leagues: 

IDEA BEHIND THE SILVER FIGHT 

The fiscal operation of the United States 
Treasury and the Federal Reserve banks is 
demonstrating facts of tremendous impor- 
tance as to the price the people can stand and 
are paying without question for the creation 
and use of money; for the use of Federai Re- 
serve money now amounting to well over 
$9,000,000,000 in circulation and confined in 
its initial issue to the demands of interest- 
paying borrowers under the present scheme 
which established a train of perpetual interest 
money is out of the bank and in circulation. 
yield to their banks as long as this kind of 

While many of the individuals through 
whose hands this money passes in its circula- 
tion may not pay interest for its use, the bor- 
rower that got if out of the bank does; and 
when the time of his loan is up he must bring 
the money, or the same amount that some- 
body else has borrowed, back to the bank 
along with the interest, where the money 
stays until another borrower repeats the cir- 
culation operation. Under this scheme, 
money cannot circulate on a cash basis be- 
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cause, if everybody was out of debt, there 
would not be any money in circulation. 

As to the cost the American people are un- 
wittingly paying for the most part for the 
circulation of this kind of money, we will 
take the $9,000,000,000 Federal Reserve notes 
now in circulation and compute the annual 
interest at 3 percent, about half of the com- 
mercial rate, and we get $270,000,000 a year, 
just a little part of the total expense paid for 
the use of a medium of exchange as the cost 
of having money in circulation. We are told 
that 90 percent of business is handled by 
check, a refined form of barter and less expen- 
sive, unless based on bank deposits obtained 
by securing a bank loan, and, in that case, 
the interest expense comes into play in an- 
other way. 

A more striking example of what the peo- 
ple’s need for the money function can do is 


chase program is financed which is now being 
so vociferously and strenuously opposed by 
the country’s financial interests. Silver is 
obtained on the average of around half its 
money value, as presently used, and is readily 
accepted by the public in transacting busi- 
ness, in the form of silver dollars or silver 
certificates at their money value of $1.29'4 
per ounce as revalued by the Treasury for 
monetary use while the Treasury maintains a 
self-imposed limit of only 
money up to the cost of the silver it buys. | 
The Treasury’s profit (seigniorage) now | 

| 


silver 


issuing 


stands in the form of 1,358,814,759.0 ounces 
of idle silver held in reserve in its vaults, 
metal that the money-using public has paid 
for by accepting and using silver certificates 
This idle silver did not cost the Treasury any- 
thing except the storage and administration | 
expense. The people paid for it by accepting 
the money they are now using in the everyday 
transaction of business. 

When we calculate the interest on the 
$2,000,000,000 in money that bypassed the 
interest-gathering mechanism of the Federal 
Reserve banks amounting to $60,000,000 a 
year on the same basis, we figured the interest 
on the Federal Reserve notes at 3 percent; 
we find a big leak in bank-interest income 
Now, with a nightmare of fear that the 
Secretary of the Treasury may weaken in the 
War emergency and put the other half of the 
idle silver the people have paid for to work 
as money by revaluing the metal, as he did 
the first half, and putting it in circulat 
in paying some of the Government's mount- | 
ing expenses, the hue and cry is raised on | 
every side against any such preposterous | 
proposition and the economists come stream- 


ing forth from their lairs with tom-toms to 





sound the tocsin and call forth the stalwarts 
to the fray—“Silver shall not pass current as 
money 


CoMPTON I. WHIT 
WASHINGTON, June 20. 





Importance of Religion—Address by Licu- 
z > d 
tenant Governor Poletti, of New York 


EXTENSION OF REMARES 
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HON. JAMES M. MEAD 
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| 
the simple way the Government silver-pur- 
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Church, New York City, June 21, 1942, on 
the value of religion. 

There being no Objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


It is a great privilege, indeed, to accept 
the gracious invitation of St. Augustine's 
Presbyterian Church to participate in this 
religious service. This fine gathering of 
men is evidence of your realization that true 
religion was never, in all the history of the 
world, so vitally important as in these days 
of storm and stress Divine strength and 
inspiration and guidance are sorely needed 
if we are to be victorious in this cataclysmic 
struggle against the ruthless, sinister forces 
which are threatening the whole world with 
enslavement 

Religion will ever remain the guide and 
the hope of the world. It has become in- 
creasingly clear that the perpetuation of 
democracy is absolutely dependent upon the 
maintenance of religion and upon the con- 
tinuance of these concepts of human con- 
duct—-justice, tolerance, and equality De- 
mocracy cannot survive in a godless land 
That is why the first step of the autocratic 
leaders, in their ruthless suppression of lib- 
erty among their peoples, is to destroy or 
weaken the churches and to initiate a brutal 
campaign of religious persecution 

For there are two fundamental articles 
of religion that are accepted by all faiths— 
the fatherhood of God and the brotherhood 
of man. 

“Thou shalt love the Lord, thy God, with 
all thy heart and all thy soul and all thy 





mind. This is the first and great command- 
ment. And the second is like unto it: Thou 


shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. On these 
two commandments hang all the law and the 
prcphets.” 

The despots cannot afford to have a citizen 
bestow any devotion or loyalty on anyone 
except themselves. They deny the father- 
hood of God 

The brotherhood of man is equally incon- 
sistent with their plan to set brother against 
brother in an orgy of suspicion, spying, perse- 
cution, and butchery so that they might 
tisfy their lust for power They say 
brotherhood must be destroyed—brotherhood 
of man and brotherhood of nations 








As St. Paul has said, “We wrestle against 
the powers of darkness.” In my humble 
opinion, it ha never been < trar te 





Christian principles to fight for a cause 
This war is for the preservation of religion 
itself as well as for civilization ad fi hu- 
manity. You and I, as gQod Christians, k 

peac and we hate war That is the way 
Americans feel. But we recognize that in our 


domestic affairs we must maintain law and 


order by force, if necessary If we did not 
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unite in the common effort against a common 
foe. This is surely no time for racial and 
religious discrimination either in our armed 
forces or in industry or anywhere else. Such 
action creates disunity and gives aid and 
comfort to those who would destroy our coun- 
try and its institutions. 

As State War Plans Coordinator, I have 
done everything within my power to elimi- 
nate discrimination in our war-production 
program and also in our armed forces. More 
than a year ago I communicated with the 
Secretary of War and the Secretary of the 
Navy to urge that Negroes have full oppor- 
tunity in all branches of our service. In my 
opinion, no group is more worthy of consid- 
eration in connection with our war program 
than the Negro 

The American Negro has a glorious record 
of loyalty and patriotism in the critical pe- 
riods of our history, from the Boston mas- 
sacre to Pearl Harbor. We remember that 
the first American to fall in the Boston 
massacre way back in 1770 was a Negro, 
Crispus Attucks. He is commemorated by a 
statue on Boston Common. About 3,000 
Negroes saw service in the American Revolu- 
tion. Negro units are credited with saving 
the American Army at the Battle of Long 
Island by bravely repelling three desperate 
assaults. General Lafayette was among those 
who praised the Negro troops in the Revo- 
lution. 

Negro soldiers have given a brilliant ac- 
count of themsel 
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lves in America’s later str 
gles. In the War of 1812 they won the ct 
mendation of Commodore Perry at Lake Erie 


and after the Battle of New Orlea Gen. An- 
drew Jackson publicly praised in high terms 
the conduct of the two Negro regiments 
which took part in that battle. In the 
Spanish-American War they distingu d 
themselves in the battles of El Caney and 
San Juan Hill 

In the World War 380,000 Negroes were 
enrolled for service, of whom 2 00 were 
sent to Fran They were the first of the 
American Expeditionary I get into 
action, and two Negroes of the famous 309th 
Injantry were the first Am diers 
decorated for bravery. Four ¢ re Negro 

giments received tl] C x de G for 
heroism in action 

All Americans are proud, 1 of the 
achievements of Negroes in this war We are 
proud of the Neg I i W his 
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that the Negro citizens can render invaluable 
service to this country if they are given 4a 
chance. I know of the fine record in industry 
they made in the first World War. I have 
recently seen a report issued by the National 
Industrial Conference which questioned 102 
empl Of these, 85 sald production lev- 
els were the same for Negro and white work- 
ers and 5 said the production of the Negro 
Ligher 
liscrimination in war factories, 
constituting a threat to the defense of Amer- 
President Rot sue On June 
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armed forces. Discrimination such as I have 
mentioned is destructive of those basic essen- 
tials of democracy—political, economic, and 
cultural. The principles of liberty, toler- 
ance, and justice are the cornerstone of our 
democracy The time has come for the 
lasting repudiation of race prejudice. The 
brotherhood of man—based on the father- 
hood of God—is no mere adornment of a 
democratic society. It is accepted by reli- 
gious and patriotic groups as fundamental. 
It involves an impartial and inflexible jus- 
tice, practiced and experienced by all. 

And so, in this spirit, shoulder to shoulder, 
with courage and faith, let us all march for- 
ward together to our objectives of world-wide 
freedom, peace, and justice for all—so that 
“government of the people, by the people, 
and for the people shall not perish from 
the earth.” 








Address by Senator Wiley at University 
of Wisconsin College of Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 29, 1942 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consen. to have printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorD an address 
delivered by me at Madison, Wis., before 
members of the University of Wisconsin 
College of Agriculture, experiment 
tion staff, on June 13, 1942 

There being no objection, 
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Now you men here today are experts in 
these technical problem, and I wouldn’t pre- 
sume to add my comments to your technical 
discussion. 

I read Dean Christensen’s annual report 
dealing with the activities of the agricultural 
experiment station, and I was tremendously 
impressed with your approach to milk and 
livestock production and the question of 
silage preservatives, the question of barn 
storage, the question of alfalfa and swine 
rations, questions of poultry rations, the prac- 
tices which will insure better hay and silage, 
the renovation of steep pastures, the crossing 
of different types of clover the utilization of 
various types of grains, the control of weeds, 
soil rotations, dust controls, fruit sprays, and 
hundreds of other technical subjects 

I was impressed by the painstaking care 
and researck. which had gone into this report, 
and I know’ that the findings which you are 
making available to Wisconsin farmers are 
of incalculable value to them and to the war 
effort. 

I don’t propose to discuss these technical 
subjects with you experts, but I should like 
to few moments to discuss certain 
broad phases of the problem confronting 
farmers today 

To begin with, I want to make it very clear 
that I believe that research and experimenta- 
tion such as yeu are conducting will do more 
for the farmer and his problems than any 
legislation which can be written in Wash- 
ington 

That 
helpful; 
can’t set a 
mean that 
stimulate research; 


take a 


doesn’t mean that legisiation can’t be 
that doesn’t mean that legislation 
bottum on prices; that doesn’t 
legislation can’t encourage and 
that doesn’t mean that 
leg'slation can’t assist in securing a program 
of orderly marketing; that doesn't mean that 
legislation can’t do everything in its power to 
issist the farmer. But it does mean that re- 
search and experimentation can provide the 
biggest impetus toward sound farm econ- 
omy in this country 

I do not have to tell this 
Wisconsin dairying interests are making an 
outstanding contribution to the war effort 
tocay. I don’t know what the latest figures 
are, but I do know that last year at this time 
our Wisconsin farmers had increased their 
herds 4 percent and had at that time about 


group that our 

















2,350,000 milk cows and a record milk produc- 
tion of 12,665,000,000 pounds, which repre- 
sented about 11 percent of the national 
upply 

I do know that last summer our Wisconsin 
cows were turning out an average of 25 
pounds of m which is 2 pounds 
more than t tion in the previous 








I do know that dairy herds throughcut our 
State increased their production last year on 
an average of 57 pounds a day, while our milk 
produc Visconsin increased fully 10 
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tl wal nd 1 will win the war and focd 
will also do its part in the post-war period 
rd creating a prosperous and secure 













know that during the last World 
War Government made many appeals to 
farmers. We know hat the farmers re- 
ponded to those appeal We know that 
they produced more food per man than had 


the history of the world 
We know also 
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that when the post-war period came the 
farmers were the first group to be deflated. 

We can recall that in the fall of 1919 the 
Government owned certain stocks of food, and 
those stocks were advertised at bargain prices 
at post offices all over the land. These sup- 
plies were thrown on the home market. Re- 
tailers were requested to handle them with- 
out profit. They dropped like a bomb on a 
market that was already collapsing. 

Now, all of us believed in a reduction in the 
cost of living. We all believed-in a return to 
normalcy after the war. But none of us be- 
lieved that the price of farm products should 
be blasted to bits overnight 

We know also that in the case of other ma- 
terials surpluses were dribbled into the mar- 
ket slowly so that the prices did not break 
overnight. 

It is not amiss now in wartime to think 
ahead to the time when American boys will be 
returning from the war. Those boys have a 
right to expect a sound economy. The truest 
compensation which we can give them for 
their services is the kind of America for 
which they fight. 

That means that it is not amiss now to 
guard against a repetition of any of the 
injustices which confronted the farmers 
after the last World War. We know that 
conditions may be worse than in 1918, 
because our debt is proportionately larger 

Now, I do not feel that Government 
should take over all of the means of produc- 
tion and distribution 

We hear a great deal about changing the 
cocperative Federal Land Bank System into 
a Government lending agency, and we know 
that that may conceivably bring certain 
dangers from political control 

We know that it is well to scrutinize legis- 
lative measures which may mean the end of 
cooperative credit, and we know that it is 
well to think carefully before establishing 
any Government-owned, politically con- 
lled lending agency which may subject the 
‘ms completely to political domination. 
n other words, it is well to think carefully 
before putting credit into pclitics 

One of the issues which will confront the 
farmers in the post-war period is whether or 
not they can be self-supporting or whether 
they will be driven to accepting Government 
hand-outs 

Ve know that even today the farm pur- 
chasing dollar has less vaiue. We know that 
the farmer is working with an extreme 
shortage of labor. We know that the farmer 
is faced with higher costs. We know that he 
is working under extreme difficulties, but he 
is doing the job. He is a good soldier 

We also know that while the farm debt in 
the United States has risen to the tremen- 
dous sum of $7,000,000,000 in the past two 
decades, the farmer has been producing food 
in many areas for less than the cost of pro- 
duction. When the retail price of milk was 
10 cents a quart, the farmer was getting less 
than 2 cent When milk was retailing at 
14 cents, the farmer was getting about 4 
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made the basis for a revisior in the present 
formula 

It has been said that where there is n¢ 
vision, the people perish We need vision 
today—we need leadership. The time to meet 
t-war period is before 
they come into existence We know that 
after the war our foods will be needed to 
feed a hungry world, and we know that we 
need to build a stronger and healthier people 


through a more ccmplete diet 
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The crisis which confronts us today, in- 
stead of lowering our standards, should 
stimulate us to raise them and should serve 
as the foundation of our post-war econ- 
omy and health standards. 

In the post-war period I do not want to 
see the buying power of the American farmer 
dried up so that industry and labor will 
have no market whatever for their products 
Congress has placed a floor under wages and 
a ceiling on hours. Congress has passed a 
Social Security Act which raises the price of 
everything the farmer uses. Yet the farmer 
cannot share by so much as one dime in the 
distribution of the funds collected under 
the social-security program 

Congress has enacted artificial devices 
which have safeguarded every segment of 
American economy, but it has never enacted 
any adequate safeguard for the farmer who 
produces the focd we eat 

I do not advocate the repeal of these laws, 
but I do advocate consideration of the fact 
that the farmer is entitled to a reasonable 
share of the national income 

He has never had a cost-plus-fixed-fee con- 
tract. He has never had any National Labor 
Relations Board to protect him against specu- 
lation and a decrease in income and unfair 
trade policies. He has never gone on a strike 
in an effort to force the consumer to pay 
higher prices. He doesn’t have a wage-and- 
hour law. He works from daybreak until 
nightfall. He has the lowest income of any 
group of workers in the United States. But 
let it be said to his eternal credit that he has 
never subscribed to any subversive doctrines 
The farmer and his products are still the 
backbone of the Nation and today he stands 
as a valuable soldier in the food lifeline of 
the war 

In 1939, if I may be pardoned a personal 
reference, I spoke on the floor of the United 
States Senate relative to the necessity for 
self-sufficiency in our economy. In times of 
war it is disastrous for us to be solely de- 
pendent on foreign sources for vital and 
critical materials 

At the present time we hear a great deal 
about the shortage of rubber. Now it seems 
logical that a solution to our rubber problem 
can eventually be found in the huge surplus 
of wheat and other grains which can be 
turned into alcohol and the alcohcl in turn 
transformed into butadiene which in turn 
can become synthetic rubber 

We know that rubber substitutes can be 
obtained from petroleum, or wheat, or corn, 
or sugar, or molasses, or almost anything that 
contains the elements of carbon and 
hydrogen 

At the present time there is definite 
demand in Congress for a new synthetic pro- 
gram that will turn products of the soil— 
wheat and other grains, sugar, potatoes, or 
molasses—into rubber. In other words, agri- 
cultural scientists, such as t group here 


day, may meet the challenge of the rubber 





























sh¢ rtagce 

I believe in a correlation between industry 
and the products of the farm. I believe ina 
correlation between indust ly nd farm 
wages, and one of the ways t ! a 
correlation is to utilize the produc of the 
farm in industry 

You men, for example, are fam r with 
the almost limitless possibilities for the utili- 
zation of casein and the byproducts of milk 
You men, for example, know the ur ievable 
possibilities in a new plas industr 
utilizing products from farm. You men 
know the great possibilities for a utilization 
of farm products in the clothing industry 
and, in fact, in almost every phase of modern 
living 

Along with the laboratory l research ex- 
perimentation of this type, which should b 


stimulated by government, it should be pos- 


sible for vernment to encourage specialized 


| production rather than curtailed production. 
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During the past few years government en- 
gaged in a program to help the farmer by 
restricting his production. The fallacy of 
that basic idea is evident at the present time. 
Economic planning directed at a doctrine of 
scarcity hasn’t been practical in the war effort, 
and we have found it necessary to turn to 
the doctrine of an expanded production for 
an expanded market. 

The program of restricting pr! 

hasn’t even been economically sound in 
peacetime. It didn’t help the cotton market. 
It didn’t prevent a cotton sur} 
000 bales. It didn’t solve the problem of the 
corn grower. It created ( he} 
of corn stacked up in steel 
the railroad sidings of the Corn Belt, and in 
peacetime it didn’t prevent a surplus of dairy 
pre ducts 

In short, the doctrine of restriction was 
founded on a fallacy. Instead of creating a 
bigger market, it cut the production for a 
smaller market. That system may give tem- 
porary relief, but eventually in many ca 
it makes the situation worse for the farmer: 
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Every year we import nearly $2,000,000 
worth of agricultural product In wartime 
+ 


some of these products are difficult to im- 





port. Why isn’t it possi f nch 
research and development programs in th 
country so that we can grow some of these 


products in the United States and thus create 
a greater domestic market and a greater do- 
mestic production? What is more, we would 
create a greater self-sufficiency in any war 
period when foreign sources woul 
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We could m 




















farmers for owing crops which are not 
grown extensively in this country at this tims 
There are certain specialty crops wl i 
vital to the war effort It should 
for us to offer incentive payments to farmers 
who grow those specialty crops and we could 
also offer incentive payments for f z 
certain types of agricultural plan which 
would most benefit N ? 
idea of incentive payments 
farmers for dc ng thit g I 
ing them. Such a program might git i- 
culture a fairer share of the Nation I me 

An example of this is found in pe il, 
which, as you know, is a drying oil used by 
the Navy and the Army We used t import 
it in million-pound lots from Japa We 
already have me perilla which g s wild 
in the South, but it has never been developed 

It seems logical 1 ( i 
give the farmers f 
payment so that f é C 1 
experiment with p l - 
ing paid not to §s I There ) 
re why we <« I 

It took us a centur I ic - 
fully, but we didit. It took h 
make soybean production successfu 
did it Under a program of nti I - 
ments, with proper research by ‘ ernment 
experimental grouy we ought to be at to 
create new markets and new produ in 
this country in a sh i 

In any event, Governn t ist I e 
experimenting in c ting new mark 
There are tremendous new markets fo! i- 
cultural products neé k h 
haven’t even been tapped - 
positi which are e! k ~ 
lust new uses fo! 
new and expanded market The bypr 5 
f¢ 1may € I n 
the butterfat c 

The dairy far i f 
course, to mee » ado 
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everything that he can to stimulate his pro- 
duction. Secondly, the dairy industry should 
work with the Army in accumulating infor- 
mation on the effects of including dairy prod- 
ucts in the Army rations 

The use of dairy products in the Army ra- 
tions give us a large-scale laboratory in which 
to prove the value of dairy products in diets. 

The use of dairy products in the Army ra- 
tions can stimulate a greater consumption 
of dairy products when these men are re- 
turned to civilian life 

At the present time the dairy farmers must 
also be cOncerned with the problem of priori- 
ties for concerns which produce farm ma- 
chinery—machinery which is needed to win 
the battle of farm production 

It is my hope also that our farmers in this 
State will seize 1 the present market as an 
ypportunity to put their financial houses in 
ither than to make financial commit- 
1 might be difficult to meet in the 








United States can count on the dairy 
rs of the Nation Our farmers are 




















iwake he challenge of the hour. They 
are producing. They have accepted the chal- 
lenge by nger hours. Their wives and their 
chiar ave been working in the fields 
rhe fs s always known the lesson of 
thrif d ustry. The farmer has always 
} wn that tl is no magic carpet to se- 
i ful oI The farmer has 
f beli¢ doctrine of work. He 
is a I I f d iny of America, 
and you m« in your scientific efforts to as- 
g him e performing a great constructive 
work which will not ¢ y help to win the war 
but will help to win and to preserve the peace 
Committee To Deal With National 
: ae 
Defense Legislation 
REMARKS 
OF 
TORI is 
HON. ROSS A. COLLINS 
OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 29, 1942 
Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, I am in- 
troducing today a resolution changing 
the rules of the House of Representatives 
t de for a single committee to 
( | ith national-defense legislation. 
The resoluti speaks for itself.. It seems 
to me there is little I need to say to con- 
vin the m bership of the House of 
{ l course 
qa en i 
r ‘ Ty p , 
It mea 
ates | 
he emr en 
C 
( ‘ } 
< } 
\ 
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with another phase. Neither has nor is 
supplied with the whole picture. One 
hears the Chief of Staff, and the other 
hears the Chief of Naval Operations, and 
each goes their own way. The right 
hand does not know what the left hand 
is doing. One legislates one way and 
the other legislates another way upon 
propositions that are exactly upon all 
fours. At times one takes the initiative, 
and later the other follows. The two 
Air Forces are almost inseparable in time 
of war, particularly as to employment, 
and yet one provides for one service and 
the other provides for the other service 
without joint meetings, without having a 
picture of the aims of both. The two 
services depend almost entirely upon 
ammunition of the same type and qual- 
ity and use very largely identical guns, 
though with different mounts in some 
cases, it is true, but each is provided for 
separately. Production facilities are 
provided for separately; facilities where 
articles for both services are turned out, 
many identical. Flight training, par- 
ticularly primary training, is practically 
the same, and the training of ground and 
air maintenance forces is practically 
identical, yet we find each provided for 
separately with no regard whatever for 
what one or the other may be doing or 
planning. 

The whole thing is so incongruous that 
it borders on the ridiculous. 

We have a single Commander in Chief, 
and we should help him by giving him a 
single empowering agency. 

The only place where we get the whole 
picture, or where coordination can be at- 
tempted, is in the Committee on Appro- 
priations, where the whole committee has 
an opportunity to pass upon the pro- 
posals of its two separate and distinct 
military and naval subcommittees, and 
the clerk serving both subcommittees is 
our chief reliance for coordination. I 
think these two subcommittees should be 
combined, and I plan to urge that course 
upon our very able and distinguished 
chairman the Honorable CLARENCE CAN- 
NON. 

The present wholly wrong, 
inefficient, and was long ago outmoded, 
and I submit, as common-sense business- 
men, we should change the rules in the 
manner I have suggested at the earliest 
opportunity. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, Brother Elks, distinguished 
guests, fellow Americans, it is always an honor 
to speak on the subject of the Nation’s flag. 
In these crucial days it is even more of an 
honor. Along with that honor comes an obli- 
gation wh.ch I recognize in a spirit of deep 
humility—an obligation to outline the sig- 
nificance and, the rich meaning which that 
flag has for us—an obligation to dedicate our- 
selves to the ideals and the Nation which that 
flag represents. 

It may serve some purpose for us to briefly 
review the history of our flag not merely as 
a collection of facts but because the history 
of our flag sheds light on its significance. 

In Milwaukee, where we have such an ex- 
cellent school system, I am certain every school 
child knows that late in 1775 the Continental 
Congress appointed a committee to consider 
the question of a single flag for the Thirteen 
Colonies. We know that a flag design known 
as the Grand Union Flag was recommended. 
We know that John Paul Jones hoisted this 
flag on his masthead early in December of 
1775, and we know, moreover, that it was 
hoisted over the headquarters of Gen. George 
Washington at Cambridge, Mass. 

It was generally agreed that this flag did 
not have a completely American identity and 
consequently there was a general demand for 
a new design. On June 14 in 1777 the Con- 
gress provided “thai the flag of the United 
States be 13 stripes of alternating red and 
white and that the union be 13 stars, white 
on a blue field, representing a new constel- 
lation.” 

We do not know whether the Philadelphia 
Quakeress, Betsy Ross, actually made the first 
flag at her upholstery shop on Arch Street, 
in Philadelphia, but we do know, however, 
that it was a home-made flag which flew over 
Fort Schuyler, of New York, on August 3, 
1777, when the fort was attacked by the 
British and the Indians 

That was probably the first time that the 
United States flag as we first knew it was 
fired upon. It was a flag made from strips of 
white torn from the soldiers’ shirts and with 
strips of red torn from a red petticoat belong- 
ing to the wife of one of the soldiers. The 
blue strips were cut from a blue cloth coat 
belonging to one of the officers. 

Ordinarily we meet today primarily to com- 
memorate the first authorization by Congress 
on June 14, 1777, of Old Glory. Our flag is 
the third oldest of all of the national stand- 
ards of the world and it has a long and honor- 
able history 

Today, however, we are met to do more than 
to commemorate the authorization of our 
flag We are met to recovenant ourselves 
and our faith with the timeless dedication 
Lincoln made at Gettysburg to the unfinished 





work “thus far so nobly advanced 
rears and tributes are not enough. This is 
no time for the emptiness of words. Rather, 
t a time for the fullness of deeds 
The battle for freedom and freemen is not 
yet won It is being waged cn every con- 
ent and sea We are met t ay in a spirit 
rim reality Th n res of 10,000,000 
I burt z. Human liberty is still at 
i t 1, however, i 
i I ed America 
f with pa 
wit! futu h orv Yet we 
é ! he light of 
I eT 
I i : Accept it 
t It is x 
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Being true to your country’s flag is not an 
injunction written solely for the men in the 
armed forces. It is a sober direction in a 
chaotic world for each of us—whether we be 
on the fighting front or on the home front 

These times call for a complete dedication 
of self to the cause of freedom. There can be 
no racketeering in rubber or sugar or gaso- 
line if we are true to the flag. There can be 
no criticism by little embryo Hitlers of our 
Government, our ideals, or our pattern of 
living, if we are true to the flag. 

It was just 165 years ago today that Con- 
gress met in Independence Hall in Phila- 
delphia to pass a resolution that Capt. John 
Paul Jones was to be appointed to command 
the ship Ranger. That was the same day that 
Congress made provision for a flag of the 
United States. All of us remember John Paul 
Jones’ famous cry, “That flag and I are twins, 
born the same day and the same hour. We 
cannot be parted in life or in death. So long 
as we can float we shall float together, if we 
must sink, we shall go down as one.” 

Each one of us as individuals—each group 
as an economic segment of our general econ- 
omy—each group in our American life, what- 
ever their interests may be, would do well 
today to subscribe to that simple statement— 
as long as we float, we will float together; if 
we must sink, we go down as one; we cannot 
be parted in life or in death. 

The national mterest, the national! secur- 
ity, and the hopes and the ideals of a great 
people are paramount today. It would serve 
no purpose for any individual or any busi- 
ness or any group to isolate itself from the 
effects of this war. If any among us retain 
their special interests over the interests of 
the Nation, they must realize that those in- 
terests would be permanently lost if the 
Nation’s cause were lost. 

We are all in the same boat together. If 
any in that boat fail to pull on the oars, they 
are temporarily escaping a brief hardship, but 
they are irretrievably lost with the rest if 
the ship sinks. 

A great portion of the civilized world has 
been enslaved in the most barbaric bondage 
the world has ever known. They have been 
snslaved partly because men and groups else- 
where refused to subjugate themselves to the 
national interests and to the national se- 
curity. 

If we were to lose this war, there would be 

ights and no privileges for anyone. There 
uld be no rights and no privileges for any 
roup. It is well for us to remember that 

When John Paul Jones raised that flag with 
his own hands on the staff of the Kanger, 
there were 13 States and 3,000,000 people. To- 
day our State of Wisconsin alone has a larger 
population than the entire country had at 
that time. Stretching across the span of 1 
years, however, the convictions, the idea 
the hopes of 131,000,000 people are one wv 
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those of the little group who met at Phila 
delphia at Independence Hall on June 
L777 


The flag has been altered in design 
convictions, the ideals, and the hopes it rep- 

ented then are the same today 

This is the same flag that fluttered over the 

ed armies of General Washingt 

they marched into Yorktown. It is the same 
flag that was carried through the ice’ floes 

the Delaware and on to Trenton 

It is the same flag that flew at 
Hill; that flew at Ticonderoga; that Perry car- 

ed at Lake Erie; that flew over Lawrence 
he died on the deck of the Chesapeake. 

It is the that 


flew over the 


same flag W 


Alamo; it is the same flag that was flown at 
he Little Big Horn with Custer; it is 
me flag that stormed the heights at Cl 





pultepec. This is the flag that went with 

Zachary Taylor to Buena Vista, with Dewey 
Manila Bay, with Jackson at New Orleat 

With the Rough Riders at San Juan Hill, It 








is the same flag that marched with our boys 
at Chateau Thierry in the Battle of the Ar- 
gonne. It is the flag that Byrd placed at the 
South Pole and Perry placed at the North 
Pole. It is the same flag that flew at Bataan 
and at Corregidor, and it is the same flag that 
is being carried over the world today to in- 
sure the survival of freedom 

For more than a century and a half this 
flag has represented the highest ideals of a 
great Nation and a great people. 

When I left Washington a few days ago, I 
saw in my last glimpse of the city as the train 
moved out of Union Station the Nation’s flag 
waving over the Nation’s Capitol. It is the 
same flag that flies here at Washington Park 
today. It is the same flag that has flown over 
all our land. What is impressive about this 
fact is that wherever our flag is displayed 
throughout the land it represents one pecple, 
one Nation, indivisible. 

When that flag was adopted by Congress 
there were 13 distinct colonies fighting the 
mother colony. They had one objective, and 
that objective was liberty 

This flag was its symbol and it welded those 
Thirteen Colonies into a united confederation 
It is my fervent belief that in these grave days 
our flag symbolizes the overwhelming unity 
of our people. 

Our first task then today is to forg 
the American consciousness a realiza 
what our flag symbolizes 
this one make a great comutribution when 
they focus the attention of the American 
people on the deep significance of the flag 

We are too prone to accept our flag and 
what it symbolizes as the free birthright of 
every American. It is such a birthright, but 
it is imperative for us to realize that it is 
not ours alone—that it belongs also to gen- 
erations yet unborn—that it is ours to cher- 
ish as trustees and to pass on to future gen- 
erations unsullied and unmarred as the 
symbol of a great free people 

That is why it is vital for us to realize 
what it symbolizes as it flies across a Nation 
of 48 States and over 131,000,000 people who 
give it allegiance 

The American flag symbc much that 
can be found only in the h 1 minds of 
men that it seems presumptuous for me to 
attempt to reduce its ideals to worde 
My poor evaluation can add little to the 
ry of our flag and my words of explanation 
are no more eloquent than the simple but 
unspoken understanding of any 
boy—even though he may never have read of 
the history of his flag 

It is with deep humility that I consider the 
significance of our flag as a symIl 
symbol of our ideals, of our progress, of our 
liberties, of our happiness, of 
American initiative, of our 
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tions, our history, our principles, our inspi 
tion, our patriotism, our truth—and our 
ne! e 

It the living emblem of our freedom 
f our sacrifices, of our fortitude, of our 
reverence, of our equality, of our independ- 
ence, of our sovereignty, of our principles, 
of our righteousness, our justice, our honor, 
our neerity— and certainly of ir destiny 

It i ymbol of the America We stem 
from many bloodstreams, but we are a new 
race, a peculiar people, free of the | idices 
hatred, and limitations of tl people 
Under heaven and under the flag we are 
America There is no hyphen there 

It is not enough for us to pay homag 

hat flag Ours must be, as it ha lways 
been, more than a lip service 

Curs must be a homage exp! 
every thought, word, and deed. Ye ur job 
must be in these chaotic day edication 
to that flag, a dedication and a consecration 
of all we are or hope to b 

It is gratifying to us to know as trustees of 

fi d wi t sy 
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conflict we are not engaged in a war of con- 
quest or aggression. We covet no land and 
we seek the enslavement of no people. We 
fight only for the security and the survival of 
our ideal of freedom. We entered this war 
with clean hands We will win thts war 
with an unsullied flag and we will win the 
peace with an unsullied flag 

The story of America’s flag is written not 
only in the battles for independence, not 
only in the battles for the freedom Of the 
seas, not Only in the battles to vindicate 
sovereignty, not only in the bat 
tyranny; it is written also w 
citizens have had great ideals, wher 
have had great convictions 
have sacrificed for a ncble cause 

We who live under this flag believe in in- 
spiring allegiance not by hatred, fear, and 
oppression, but by the common bend of tol- 
erance, service, Justice, and freedom, and the 
golden rule. 

In addition to the dedication of our lives, 
our fortunes, and our sacred honor, for the 
cause of victory, we must keep alive 
daily lives the ideals incorporated in our 
flag. Our land must remain a haven and 
refuge for the oppressed. There must never 
be a period of witch hunting in the United 
States. There must never be oppression in 
this land 

There must be a reaffirmation of our spir- 
itual obligation. There must be a continual 
prayer in our hearts to the Creator for 
ance There must be a continual ack 
edgment of our dependence upon Divine 
Providence. Our lives must stand for moral 
integrity and truth and convictio1 
cation 
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A few short weeks ago we observed Memo- 
rial Day, €@ Memorial Day of those who car 
ried the flag and, with it, our hc pes 
ideals in years gone by. From the cold, voice- 
less lips of those who have left the 
and tragic yesterdays to dwell in other w 
with Him who peoples all 
there comes a call. From the men who car- 
ried this flag at Bunker Hill, at Valley g 
at Gettysburg, at Antietam; from Atlant 
the Wilderness, and on Bataan and C 
dor, comes a call. It is the high call of des- 
tiny—-the destiny of free-born 
the full dignity of mankind in the banish- 
ment of slavery, hate, and war 


All America is the direct heir of the birth 


abodes of time 












right of freedom. Oth fous for that 
freedom. In deep hun E kn ledge 
that they enshrined their ideals—they won 


their battle. Ours must still be won n the 
preservation of America 





To perpetuate our dream of freedom f 
enslaved humanity and to insure its sur- 
vival, America has drawn th rd We 
have faced the challenge, “Look ye to the rock 
whence ye are hewn,” and we have zt 
resolved that ours is a living legas wh 
shall not die. We will keep f 

A righteous victory will be cu A iu 
peace ill be ours. For them we ack: - 
edge our dependence on Divir YP lence 
For them we renew to the livit ind ¢ 
who gave he | full 1 u é t 
our pledge wil C i 
We will keep h 

We entering a ¢ 

7 ir uU h the me 1 ¢ 
coming a living thing 


with a deeper understanding th 


in the last 2 decade Tod 

this people have a tryst with des I 
worn humanity lookin u I 
torch of reason f toler f ( I Y 
f justice, of lib d free é 
that when this hol t t r 
nighted mankind can find i 

he ligh such as h e unde! 1 
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A Program To Lower American Standard 
of Living 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 29, 1942 


Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, Hon. Tom Linder, a great 
American and the secretary of agricul- 
ture for the State of Georgia, has written 
an editorial which I feel should command 
the attention of every Member of Con- 
gress. I subscribe fully to the sentiment 
expressed by Mr. Linder, and am there- 
fore asking permission to include his 
views as a part of my remarks. What do 
you think about it? Do you not believe 
that it is about time for Congress to act? 
Ido. I will have more to say about this 
new policy at a later date. 

‘he editorial follows: 
FARMER Writ Soon Be AsKrp To VoTr To 
Repvuce His Corton ACREAGE 


THE 


(By Tom Linder) 
I have before me a copy of a little magazine 


issued monthly by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture The name of this pub- 
lication i Agriculture in the Americas.” 

Last week called attention to the fact 
coo ae 


T¥e4 
Vii 





ted States Department of Agri- 











cu is carrying on soil-conservation work, 
not in the United States but in South 
me a 
I find that there is a set-up in the De- 
partment of Agriculture in Washington for 
international development of crops which 
com} specifically with our American crops 
This little book tells of different trade 
agreements announced by Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull. Among them is an agreement 
for the United States, through the Commod- 
ity Crec Corporation, to purchase Peru’s 
S plus ¢ nf the duratic of the wal 
A I em< is for the cooperati\ 
estat hment of ar ricultural experime: 
st I M: Peru 
Accord Agr re in the 
P ex} project 
since ¢ 1940, were put in writi 
R ( é e, gained support 
Office of the Coordinator of Ir 
Affairs ar cryst ed into a 
f mn Apr 21 over the signatur 
iste Dass nd Secret \ I 
C de R. W d 
The ree t, in brief, « for the con- 
stru y he Ti » Mar res n of ar 
agricu xperin t sts n to be man- 
j I e vernments. Peru 
Ww fu e buildin and 1 less thar 
1,2 5 nd; the ates will 
I de equipment not n Peru 
! ~ ces of a a certaiz 
‘ c 
re sit vy W be to en- 
cc hat pays the Tingo Mar 
ré er ver ire Amazon 
B I Er s will be n ca 
cr J t ec St es pro- 
a sucl C umpt essen- 
t v ultr nd live- 
st ih ‘ De! rath 
f } C T ma- 
ter i { s 
“APPOINTMENTS 
War expansit I t Amer 
work D rtr fA ire 
brought t two new ) mer n the 
Offi f I Agrici R I 
Ross E. Moor Ass Dir C 








of Latin American Relations, and Ralph H. 
Allee as chief of the Division of Latin Ameri- 
can Agriculture.” 

The above excerpts from the magazine 
Agriculture in the Americas are most en- 
lightening. A perusal of this magazine from 
month to month sheds new and heretofore 
undreamed of light on the international 
scheme headed in Washington to develop a 
great raw materials empire to furnish low- 
priced raw materials 

It is very frankly stated in this magazine 
of the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture that the plan is to bring about an 
equality of living standards of the farmers 
of the United States with those of the coun- 
tries of South America 

According to Agriculture in the Americas, 
this will be brought about by reduced cost 
of production in the United States. Every 
reasonable person knows that the cost of 
production in the United States is not going 
to be reduced, but is constantly going up 

Every intelligent person knows that as 
prices are increased in the industrial em- 
pire that the cost of producing agricultural 
products in the United States is bound to rise. 

Since the cost of production of farm prod- 
ucts in the United States is bound to go up, 
and since the Department of Agriculture and 
the Secretary of State intend to force the 
American farmer to compete in world mar- 
kets with the farmers of South America and 
other countries—any person oi ordinary in- 
telligence knows that the standard of living 
on American farms will be forced lower and 
lower 

These special trade agreements are entered 
into by Secretary of State Hull under the 
authority of Congress, and the money being 
spent by the United States Department of 
Agriculture in developing agriculture in 
South America is being furnished by Con- 
gress. 

Congress can stop the trade agreements 
and Congress can stop the Agricultural De- 
partment from spending the farmers’ money 
in foreign countries. Again we ask, What will 
Congress do? 





Campaign for Retrenchment in Printing 
and Paper Costs Bears Fruit 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, June 27, 1942 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I am en- 
couraged to believe that a large sum of 
money can be saved annually for the 
benefit of our taxpayers as the result of 
a letter which I sent out on February 12 
to the heads of all of the Government 
departments, bureaus, and independent 
establishments calling attention to the 
staggering cost of Government and re- 
questing the head of each activity to con- 
duct a survey to determine how savings 
may be accomplished in paper and print- 
ing expenses 

Every Cabinet head and every bureau 
chief whom I addressed replied to my 
letter promising full cooperation in this 
move to bring down the cost of these con- 
trollable printing, paper, and kindred 
items. 

Numerous surveys are 
as a result of 
other instances sul 


now in progress 
the request. In many 
s already have been 
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completed, waste has been eliminated, 
and efficiency methods have been intro- 
duced which are really holding paper and 
printing expenses to the minimum. 

As an indication of the retrenchment 
which has been started in this particular 
direction, I submit for publication in the 
ReEcorp a letter I have just received from 
Mr. W. N. Thompson, Administrative 
Assistant to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, which describes the progress the 
r-inting and peper economy campaign 
is making in the Treasury Department. 
Mr. Thompson’s letter is as follows: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, June 25, 1942. 
Hon. Lovis LupLow 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. Luptow: Further reference is 
made to your letter of February 12, 1942, re- 
questing that a survey be conducted with a 
view to determining possible savings in the 
paper and printing expenses of the Treasury 
Department. 

This survey has been completed, and I am 
pleased to advise you that the complete 
elimination of certain reports, press releases, 
bulletins, and mimeoOgraphs, and the discon- 
tinuance of the use of certain items of sta- 
tionery supplies will effect annual savings of 
45,237 pounds of paper or paper products, 
having an estimated value of $5,698. Curtail- 
ment of the number of copies of other reports, 
press releases, bulletins, mimeographs, and in 
the volume of stationery supplies used will 
effect additional annual savings of 29,439 
pounds of paper or paper products, having an 
estimated value of $3,353. The combined 
total annual savings will be in excess of 74,000 
pounds of paper or paper products, having 
apn estimated value of over $9,000 

In addition to the foregoing specific items 
of estimated annual savings, the bureaus, 
offices, and divisions of this Department will 
endeavor, through elimination or curtailment, 
to accomplish other savings, the estimated 
extent or value of which cannot now be com- 
puted. Such additional items include: Re- 
duction in number of copies of printed or 
processed material; utilization of obsolete 
printed or mimeographed forms and circulars 
for scratch sheets and routing slips; reuse of 
envelopes fit for further service; forwarding 
the daily accumulation of mail to the same 
addressee under a single cover; single spacing 
all material, wherever possible; maximum 
utilization of each sheet of paper; and the 
use of half-size sheets where possible. 

This Department heartily concurs in the 
views expressed in your letter. The attention 
of every employee of the Government should 
be called to the necessity for economy, and in 
this connection you may be assured of the 
Treasury's complete and continuing coopera- 
tion 

Very truly yours, 
W.N. THOMPSON, 

Administrative Assistant to the Secretary. 





Criticism of Allied War Effort 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. ALLEN J. ELLENDER 
OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 29, 1942 


Mr. ELLENDER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp a very timely 
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editorial published in the Shreveport 
Times of June 26, 1942, entitled “The 
Question of Criticism Again.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


THE QUESTION OF CRITICISM AGAIN 


An American commentator broadcasting 
from London Thursday night said in rather 
supercilious tones that there was consider- 
able “dinner-table resentment in London over 
American criticism” of the British rout in 
Libya, and that “it is to be hoped” that 
such criticism in the United States will end 
quickly. 

On the contrary, it is to be hoped that the 
time will never come in the United States 
when justified questioning of the policies 
of any nation to whom our people are 
vitally tied in an effort to avoid our own 
destruction will cease—and that, of course, 
includes our own Government. The United 
States and the nations with which it is 
allied stand today at the crossroads of 
destiny. There certainly must be no use- 
less nagging and bickering between nations 
or within nations. At the same time, every 
government, every group with authority, every 
military or civilian leader must be under 
the sharpest scrutiny and questions must 
be frankly asked and answered with equal 
frankness. The public has the right to 
demand the faets about any war situation 
from its own government (where such facts 
do not give vital military information to the 
enemy), and one naticn has a full right 
to know whether the course of another allied 
nation is one that points toward eventual 
victory, even though it may have to travel 
through temporary defeat. 

The so-called criticism of the British in 
this country is not actually criticism at all, 
but a firm determination to know what is 
going on and to do our full part in help- 
ing the British remedy any faults that may 
be revealed. The revelation of those faults 
naturally rests with the British, and has 
been left there by us. But world leadership 
has been forced upon the United States as the 
crossroads of destiny is reached, and that 
leadership affects every front in the war, 
either through actual fighting now or in the 
future, or through furnishing most of the 
material for fighting by our Allies 

We cannot pass off with a shrug the charges 
by some of England’s own outstanding lead- 
ers, such as Lloyd George, and by some of the 
pro-Churchill newspapers, that many war 
policies of the present British Government 
are questionable. The fate of the United 
States itself rests today in Libya, Russia, the 
Middle East, as well as in the Aleutians, at 
the Panama Canal, and on our coasts 

Solution of the British problems naturally 
rests entirely with the British. We have and 
seek no part there It is not our affair 
whether Churchill or someone else is Prime 
Minister. But we have a natural determina- 
tion to see that all problems of all of the 
United Nations are given the best and most 
effective effort at solution and that group pol- 
icies involving our own individual] fate are 
policies pointing to victory. In the United 
States our own people have followed that 
course with our own Government, and it was 
only through Nation-wide surges of public de- 
mand that many dangerous war weaknesses 
in our own Government were eliminated 
There are more to be eliminated, and if the 
Government fails to act, the public will, and 
should 

Among the questions posed by the Libyan 
collapse are two in particular: How did the 
situation become so desperate on an impor- 
tant front where battle had been simmering 
for 2 years that suicidal risks had to be taken 
with convoys to supply the British fighting 
forces in the midst of combat—why were they 
so lacking in supplies to start with? And, 








why did the collapse come so quickly, even as 
the world was being told that superior British 
equipment—American made—and general- 
ship had trapped the Nazi attackers? 

These questions do not apply to Libya 
alone; they may arise at any front. They 
have arisen at many fronts in the past. They 
may form the keystone to our future war 
hopes. The answers to them seem to lie 
in one or more of three possible directions: 

(1) Whether the fighting equipment now 
being produced by the United Nations is in- 
ferior to that of the Nazis, as the British 
claim in the matter of antitank guns, or 
whether the equipment simply was not used 
to its fullest efficiency. That is extremely 
important to this Nation, for we are the 
arsenal of the United Nations. 

(2) Why the Nazis could maintain supply 
lines over hazardous air and water routes, 
which enabled them to revive from seeming 
collapse and rout the British, who could not 
maintain supply lines over protected land, air, 
and water routes created during more than 
2 years of planning and experience in the 
area concerned. The question is raised there 
as to whether the United Nations still are so 
short of production and transportation that 
all fighting effort must be merely toward 
delaying defeat rather than avoiding it. 

(3) Whether the continuation of defeat has 
been caused by weakness in field commands, 
in planning and support by supreme com- 
mands back home, or in both—and that also 
is vital and should not be concealed if it 
exists. 

These questions and problems have arisen 
from the Libyan collapse, but they apply 
equally to the whole war course of the 
United Nations on all fronts. That is why 
they are being and should be discussed. 





A $24,000,000,000 Tax Bill, Not a 
$6,000,000,000 Tax Bill, as Adver- 
tised 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 29, 1942 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
entirely too much emphasis is being put 
on the fact that the new tax bill, as 
recommended by the Ways and Means 
Committee, falls somewhat short of the 
$8,700,000,000 goal set by the Treasury. 

After all, it is the responsibility of the 
House of Representatives, under the Con- 
stitution, to originate revenue legislation, 
not the Treasury Department. It is for 
Congress to decide how much the people 
are to be taxed and to determine to what 
extent the existing burden can be in- 
creased without drying up the tax sources 
and unduly reducing purchasing power. 
True, we are at war and need every dollar 
of taxes that can be raised, but we must 
not lose sight of the existing tax burden 
in contemplating. how much more reve- 
nue we can raise. 

At the present time our existing tax 
structure will exact from the people $18,- 
359,000,000 in the fiscal year beginning 
July 1. The Ways and Means Commit- 
tee has recommended additional taxes 
aggregating $5,924,000,000, which will 
bring the total Federal tax burden 
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next year to the staggering total of $24,- 
283,000,000. 

This is four times the highest amount 
collected during any one year under the 
World War Revenue Act. Moreover, it 
does not include the State and local tax 
levies, amounting to some $10,000,000,000 
additional, making the total tax burden 
next year $34,283,000,000, or approxi- 
mately 30 percent of the estimated na- 
tional income. 

I wish to make it clear that the new 
tax bill soon to be reported to the House 
by the Ways and Means Committee is not 
simply a bill to increase Federal taxes by 
$6,000,000,000. Rather, it should be re- 
garded as a bill to increase the Federal 
tax burden from $18,000,000,000 to $24,- 
000,000,000. 

The fact is, however, that the Treasury 
invariably underestimates the amouni 
of revenue a bill will produce. In the 
light of past experience with Treasury 
estimates, the revenue bill as now written 
will undoubtedly bring our annual reve- 
nue up to a minimum of $25,000,000.000, 
and the probability is that our total 
Federal revenue will substantially exceed 
| the twenty-five billions. 





Marshall Field 





REMARKS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 29, 1942 

Mr.SABATH. Mr. Speaker, day in and 
day out the gentleman from Mississippi 
[Mr. RANKIN] has seen fit to assail and 
attack Mr. Marshall Field and his publi- 
cation PM, making statements which I 
know he cannot substantiate. I hope 


HON. ADOLPH J. SABATH 
| 
| 


these unjustifiable attacks because the 
PM does not agree with his views. I know 
that there are very few Members who do 
Mr. Marshall Field needs no defense at 
} my or anyone else’s hands. Being fa- 
| miliar with world conditions, he realized 

that the President’s aims to safeguard 
| the interests of the Nation should not b 
| hampered or delayed at great cost and 

sacrifice to the Nation, and therefore has 

given President Roosevelt his full sup- 
| port. For anyone to insinuate that Mr. 
| Field is supporting a communisticall 

clined newspaper is unjustified and un- 


| warranted. He is beyond doubt a most 

loyal and patriotic citizen, and is, conse- 
quently, opposed to any subversive activ- 
| ities that may endanger the future of our 
Nation, its freedom, liberty, and demo- 


cratic institutions. 
Mr. Field has establi 
paper in my city, the C 


shed a daily news- 
. 
i 


icago Sun, which 
is supporting President Roosevelt pol- 
icies, as 80 percent of the American peo- 
ple do, ance it is giving the people the tru: 


facts and is combating the Nazi-Fa 
activities and propaganda which are | 
going on. This propaganda, coupled with 


| the dissemination of speeches made on 
' the floor by a few gentlemen, have and 
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are creating discord and disunity, and are 
being continuously used by Hitler’s radio 
and propaganda machine. For a long 
while I have pleaded and urged unity and 
harmony and the elimination of the un- 
warrantec attacks that were and, unfor- 
tunately, are now being made against 
those aiding the President’s program and 
in smearing them as having communis- 
tic tendencies, just as has been done 
against this loyal and patriotic American, 
Mr. Marshal Field. 

Mr. Speaker, if there is any danger or 
discord in our country, it is not due to 
any communistic activities, but emanates 
from the Nazi and Fascist propagan- 
dists, from the appeasers, pacifists, 
noninterventionists, and those preach- 
ing intolerance and _ hatred. The 
evidence discloses that the attacks lev- 
eled by these groups against the Com- 
munists are carried on solely to hide their 
own Fascist activities. Few of these gen- 
tlemen complain that they are being 
smeared when, in fact, they have, under 
the cloak of the Dies committee press 
releases, smeared everyone who in any 
way supported President Roosevelt’s 
policies. Therefore, I again urge and 
plead at this time when the country is 
actually in danger that the few Members 
desist in smearing patriotic citizens, who 
have recognized the great services that 
are being rendered by Russia, of being 
Communists, and to cease recklessly in- 
sinuating and questioning the sincerity 
of the Soviet leaders who are so heroically 
defending their country and who, at the 
same time, are rendering a great service 
to our own country and to those fighting 
against the cruel, merciless Nazi-Jap 
murderers. 

Millions of our people are strenuously 
working day and night to supply our hun- 
cGreds of thousands of American soldiers 
in many parts of the world not only to 
stop the Axis but to bring about their 
defeat. Therefore, it is high time that 
those imbued with Nazi-Fascist ideolo- 
gies, implanted and injected in them by 
the dastardly Nazi-Fascist propagandists 
under the leadership of Sylvester Vie- 
rick, William Dudley Pelley, Coughlin, 
1d others, should realize that they have 
ready done enough harm and should 
Sto 


ar 
Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. 





al 
; 
i 


a 
‘ 


The gen- 


tleman knows he has escaped taxation, 
does he not? 
Mr.SABATH. No,I donot know that; 


a fact? 


or is it 





Flag Day Address by Mayor Joseph J. 
Kelly, of Buffalo 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


EW YORK 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 29, 1942 

Mr. MEAD Mr. President, I L 

unanimous consent to ha\ nted in the 
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Recorp a patriotic address delivered re- 
cently by the Honorable Joseph J. Kelly, 
mayor of my home city of Buffalo, N. Y., 
in connection with the celebration of 
Flag Day. 


There being no objection, the address 


was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, honored guests, friends, la- 


dies, and gentlemen, permit me frankly to 
say that I love your greeting and your ap- 


plause. 

I am grateful to the committee for the 
high honor done to me by inviting me to 
address this magnificent audience. I thank 
the chairman for the flattering words he 
employed in presenting me. I thank you all 
for the generous warmth by which you have 
received my name. 

We are gathered here today to celebrate 
Flag Day and do honor to Old Glory. In every 
age through which mankind has passed‘ or- 
ganized communities have had appropriate 
emblems for the assertion of their authority 
at home and their rights abroad. Victories, 
social progress, the march of the nations to 
prosperity and power have become identified 
with them. A peculiar veneration has con- 
secrated these symbols of sovereignty. In- 
sult to them from abroad has been resented 
by war. Treachery to them at home has 
been visited with the penalties of treason. 

The flag which we are gathered to honor 
today is the same flag under which our fa- 
thers battled for freedom and independence 
In the hour of victory we have given it to 
the winds, as the expression of our thank- 
fulness and joy. In the days of calamity we 
have turned to it for support. 

We have all listened intently and reverently 
to the able and inspirational addresses of 
the preceding speakers. I feel certain that 
they have voiced the sentiments of all of us 
gathered here today on this solemn occasion 
It is my wish, however, to supplement their 
noble sentiments by adding that I care not 
to what parties in politics, to what schools 
in thought, to what churches in religion we 
respectively belong, there is one heart in all 
of us and it is the heart of America. There 
is only one road to follow, it is that we 
follow only one flag, our flag, because to do 
so means larger liberty, nobler opportunity, 
and greater human happiness. 

Our flag is one which all recognize 
emblem or symbol of liberty 
fathers shivered in the wintry blasts and 
Starved that we as a people might live. It 
represents the birth of popular constitutional 
liberty. It breathes the same spirit that in- 
spired the utterance of the sainted Lincoln 
on the field of Gettysburg. Its field of blue 
contains the inextinguishable stars which 
the skilled fingers of Betsy Ross had woven; 
the red stripes typify the glory, the valor, and 


as the 
Our pilgrim 


the self-sacrifice of the men who died that 
liberty might live; and the white, em- 
blematic of purity, fitly represents those 


principles to preserve which these men had 
sanctified themselves 

The great heart of America always had, and 
still has, a throb of pity for every form of 
retchedness. America offered an asylum to 
people of lands who chose to come 
here and settle upon our soil. We made of 
hem, after a few years’ residence, citizens of 


stant 


ir country and endowed them with all its 
blessings, privileges, : ' advantages. They 
came from gloomier climes to one of sunshine 
nd inspiring purity. They came to a land 


in which one may be happy and find his 


May those who sougl 


ht the blessings of its 

free institutions and the protection of its flag 
remember the obligations they impose 

To uphold our state it is not enough that 

Jur judgments should believe it to be useful. 

It should have the better part of our affec- 
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tions. It is not enough that our arithmetic 
should compute its value and find it high. 
Our hearts should hold it priceless—above all 
things rich and rare—dearer than health and 
beauty, brighter than all the order of the 
stars. A true patriot is one whose ruling 
passion is the love of his country. 

National honor, respect for the principle of 
stability in established systems and proper 
regard for the generations which are to come 
after us, require that America refuse to 
countenance the architects of disorder and 
to see to it that they have no part in our Gov- 
ernment 

In the present state of worldly affairs, 
which reaches far beyond ourselves and in- 
volves the fate of democratic governments 
throughout the world—a contest to settle 
for all future time the momentous problem 
of whether governments founded upon popu- 
lar representation have the strength necessary 
to sustain themselves against internal and 
external disorder and violence—it is amazing 
that there are any among us who cannot rise 
above the level of their personal and party 
interests, and act only in reference to the 
great peril with which the world is grappling, 
and which threatens with destruction all that 
is most sacred in government, in society, and 
in domestic life. 

Let me say in conclusion that in such a 
crisis no right-thinking man, woman, or child 
can doubt where duty lies. It may be stated 
in a single breath: Stand by our Government, 
stand by your administration in its measures. 
It may not suit us all in every respect. We 
may think that in some things it has done 
wrong; in others, that it may have done bet- 
ter. Nevertheless, the destinies of our coun- 
try—nay, the progress of the world—are in its 
hands. It is not only the duty but to the self- 
interest of all those who desire a speedy solu- 
tion of the ills of mankind, to sustain it, 
strengthen it, cooperate with it cordially and 
thoroughly. 

Disruption is death—not merely to one or a 
few but death to all. No sacrifice of treasure 
or life is too great to avert a dissolution of 
the American way of life. 

I thank you. 





Onward Old Glory 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES E. MURRAY 


OF MONTANA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, June 29, 1942 


Mr. MURRAY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorp a very stir- 
ring patriotic poem by Mr. Sean 
O’Doherty, of New York. I believe it isa 
real contribution to the martial music of 
the Nation. 

There being no objection, the poem was 
ordered to be printed in the ReEcorp, as 
follows: 


ONWARD, OLD GLORY 


Proudly the flag o’er the wide earth is flying, 
Peerless it waves over land and on sea; 
Blue are its stars as its fame is undying, 
Red are its stripes as the blood of the free. 
Forward to vict’ry then, 
Lead on our dauntless men, 
Sons of Columbia, gallant and true; 
Forward with flaming steel, 
Forward with thunder peal 
Onward. Old Glory, the Red, White, and 
Blue. 
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Gallant MacArthur his armies amasses, 
Bombers in thousands prepare for the day; 
Bold are his men as their valor surpasses, 
Eager, impatient to enter the fray. 
Forward to Tokyo, 
Stamp out the Axis foe; 
Onward to Rome and Berlin 
through. 
Forward with fire and sword, 
Strike down the Nazi horde 
Onward, Old Glory, the Red, White, and 
Blue. 


Wide o’er the oceans the warships are sailing, 
Fearless the eagle sweeps over the wave; 
High over all are the bombers prevailing, 
Manned by the free, by the bold, and the 
brave; 
Woe to the Japanese 
Now to contend with these— 
Deeply the 7th of December they’ll rue; 
On must the banner go, 
Forward to Tokyo. 
Onward, Old Glory, the Red, White, and 
Blue. 


Sacred the cause our proud banner’s defend- 
ing— 
Freedom of worship and freedom of speech; 
Race and religion in harmony blending, 
Freedom to practice and freedom to preach. 
Long shall democracy 
Rule o’er the world to be, 
Liberty ringing its message anew, 
Ending the tyrant bane, 
Rending the galling chain 
Onward, Old Glory, the Red, White, and 
Blue. 


crashing 


—Sean O'Doherty. 





Comparison of Sugar Restrictions in 
United States and Canada 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. A. D. BAUMHART, JR. 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 29, 1942 


Mr. BAUMHART. Mr. Speaker, last 
week I issued a press release calling at- 
tention to the need of a complete and 
thorough investigation of the present 
sugar situation with regard to the can- 
ning of fresh fruits. : 

To amplify my statements on this sub- 
ject I ask permission to extend my re- 
marks and include a letter from Mr. W. 
Garfitt, vice president of the United 
Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Association, 
which compares the Canadian restric- 
tions on sugar for canning with those 
laid down by the Office of Price Admin- 
istration for Americans. 

UNITED FRESH FRUIT 
AND VEGETABLE ASSOCIATION 
Chicago, Ill., June 26 
Hon. A. D. BAUMHART, 
House Office Building, Washington, D.C. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN: Under date of June 
16, I had the pleasure of transmitting a reso- 
lution adopted by the advisory board of this 
organization at its regular meeting in Chi- 
cago on June 6. Since that date we have re- 
ceived additional information which indi- 
cates that an upward revision of the sugar 
ration for home canning ana preserving with- 
in the United States has become more im- 
perative than ever. 

I refer to an order of the Canadian Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board, dated May 26, re- 
specting sugar rationing in that country. 
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You will be surprised, I am sure, that Canada, 
which produces little or no sugar, allows for 
home canning and preserving several times 
as much as that allowed in the United States. 
For your enlightenment, I attach a copy of 
the Canadian order. 

As you will note, the Canadian ration per- 
mits the purchase of 1 pound of sugar for 
either canning or preserving fruits and berries 
to each 2 pounds of raw product. It also 
allows three-fourths of a pound of sugar for 
each pound of fruit juice to be converted into 
home-made jellies. This seems to us a 
realistic recognition of the minimum needs 
of these household arts. 

In this country, on the other hand, the 
housewife is restricted to 1 pound of sugar to 
each 4 quarts of finished product. This for 
canning only. And only 1 pound of sugar per 
person per year for preserves, jams, jellies, 
and fruit butters. This will effectively dis- 
courage home canning, and it will deter most 
housewives from doing any preserving or jam 
and jelly making whatsoever 

For illustration, consider peaches, our third 
most important fruit, a major portion of 
which is devoted to processing for later use 
in the home. An average bushel of peaches 
weighs 50 pounds and produces 20 quarts of 
kLome-canned fruit Under our “1-to-4” 
restr:ction the American housewife is per- 
mitted only 5 pounds of sugar for her 50 
pounds of raw fruit 

In Canada, however, the housewife can 
legally purchase 25 pounds of sugar with 
which to can or preserve her 50-pound bushel 
of peaches. Or she can convert the entire 50 
pounds of fruit into jelly by buying 12 ounces 
of sugar to each 16 ounces of peach juice, 
while the American homemaker can have only 
1 pound of sugar during an entire year for 
each member of her household 

Fruit and berry growers and marketers in 
the United States would not ask us to draw 
such conclusions were it not for the fact that 
responsible authorities of our sugar industry 
are complaining of embarrassment through 
the piling up of surplus stocks for which they 
are unable to find warehouse space. There 
does not seem to be a scarcity of sugar in this 
country—only a lack of realistic rationing 

Fruit and berry growers are becoming des- 
perate because home canning and preserving 
demand is being shut off by a fictitious sugar 
shortage. Already millions of dollars’ worth 
of berries and other highly perishable fruits 
have been left to rot in fields and groves for 
the lack of enough sugar to insure their use 
in the home, Coming months will see this 
waste multiplied manyfold 

I respectfully ask you, therefore, to help 
prevent this unnecessary destruction of an 
important part of the Nation’s food supply. 
If food can help win the war and write the 
peace, it must not be permitted to rot in the 
field for want of sugar which is already over- 
erowding our warehouses. This is no time 
for face saving. It is a time for food conser- 
vation. Consumers and farmers need your 
help. 

Very truly yours, 


JUNE 1, 1942 
CIRCULAR 16-42-——SUGAR 

On Tuesday, May 26, 1942, the Canadian 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board issued order 
No. 136, respecting domestic sugar rationing, 
and order No. 137, respecting industrial and 
commercial sugar rationing 

Order No. 136 provides in part as follows 

“4. (1) In addition to the amount of sugar 
allowed to be purchased by section 2 thereof 
(one-half pound of sugar per person per 
week) any person may purchase such quantity 
of sugar as may be necessary for the household 
preserving, canning, or making into jams and 
jellies of any fruit, provided that— 
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“(a) Purchases of sugar for preserving or 
canning shall be made on the basis of one- 
half pound of sugar for every 1 pound of fruit 
weight; 

“(b) Purchases of sugar for jam or jellies 
shall be on the basis of three-fourths of a 
pound of sugar for every pound of fruit 
weight; and 

“(c) Each such person shall keep an ac- 
curate account of the sugar purchased under 
the provisions of this subsection, and all 
sugar so purchased and not used for the pur- 
pose set forth in this subsection shall form 
part of the ration of such person and the per- 
sons in his household 

“(2) All home canning and preserving by 
sirup method must be in a light sirup 

“(3) All home-made jams and jellies shall 
be preserved with three parts of sugar to four 
parts of fruit or juice.” 





Second-Class Postage Rates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 29, 1942 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am insert- 
ing in the CONGRESSIONAL REcorpD a letter 
received from Mr. Charles E. Sweet, pres- 
ident of the Agricultural Publishers As- 
sociation, 333 North Michigan Boulevard, 
Chicago. Mr. Sweet has had many years’ 
experience with Capper Publications, 
Inc., Topeka, Kans., and is thoroughly 
familiar with the subject. His letter is 
most informative and I believe the mem- 
bership generally will be much interested 
in the contents of Mr. Sweet’s letter. 
AGRICULTURAL PUBLISHERS ASSOCIATION 

Topeka, Kans., June 24 

FRANK CARLSON, 

House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C 

Dear Str: I understand that the Ways and 
Means Committee is again considering the 
advisability of increasing the second-class 
postage rates 

As President of the Agricultural Publishers 
Association, which embraces most of the farm 
papers in the United States, I wish 
test any increase for this class of publication. 


Hon 


to pro- 


While I believe that such an increase is 
unwarranted for all publications having sec- 
ond-class privileges and that a careful study 


of the entire postal revenues and expenditures 
would show it to be unwarranted, I neverthe- 
less feel that I should not attempt-to impose 
my views upon you for so complete an analy- 
sis. I therefore shall confine myself to the 
segment represented by the farm publicat 
According to the daily newspaper 
the deficit figure for second-cla matter is 
about $78,000,000, excluding the deficit caused 
by the free-in-county publicatio1 This fig- 
ure corresponds very closely with that for the 
fiscal year of 1940 and I shall use those figures 
which I take from page 942 of booklet No 
13 containing hearings before the Ways and 
Means Committee in May of 1941 on Reve- 
nue Revision of 1941. This table shows that 
the deficit caused by magazines, farm papers, 
business m ] 
tions which pay for their second-class posta 
on the basis of zone ra I 
matter amounted to $22,442,259 
I have attempted to make 
tion of the amount of that 
farm papers. 


reports 
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From Standard Rate & Data Service, which 
is the recognized “bible” of the advertising 
and publishing business, I find that all farm 
papers listed in it account for 14,863,964 sub- 
scriptions sent by mail. All publications in 
the magazine classification account for 41,- 
470,948 subscriptions sent by mail. On busi- 
ness publications, I was unable to make a 
comparable figure because they are not sim- 
ilarly charted and a great many of them do 
not belong to a circulation auditing bureau 
and there is no way to break down their 
Geiivery of subscriptions. Suffice it to say 
that most of them are delivered as second- 
class matter through the mails; that most 
of them have only a few thousands of sub- 
scriptions; that there are, however, so many 
of them it requires a 57-percent larger vol- 
ume for their listing than it requires for all 
magazines, farm papers, and religious papers 
combined; that their annual advertising vol- 
ume in dollars is considerably greater than 
the annual advertising volume of farm pub- 
lications. 

Considering the farm publications, we find 
them divided into classifications as follows: 


Subscribers 
National farm monthly publica- 
CO CON vices cctencetieriecses 7, 227, 296 
Poultry and livestock publica- 
Cs 1 ce eone= 1, 640, 640 
State and sectional farm publi- 
entiens (81)... ncccccosusmone 5, 996, 028 
Total, all farm publica- 
NG is itisn is tiie tapsniaail 14, 863, 964 


The national farm papers are monthlies. 
Some of the specialized papers are monthlies 
and most of the State or sectional papers are 
issued twice each month. Part of them 
issue 24 issues a year, and part are bi- 
weeklies, and thus have 26 issues a year. I 
might also explain that by “sectional” is 
meant the three or four farm publications in 
the Old South where they cover a number of 
States and where they do not have the indi- 
vidual State farm papers, such as we have in 
Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa, and other States in 
the North. 

In the farm paper publishing field, we have 
no big, thick magazines. The four nationals 
(Country Gentleman, Capper’s Farmer, Farm 
Journal, and Successful Farming) are the 
largest and produced on the best paper stock. 
However, their biggest issues of the year com- 
pare only in size with the smaller issues of 
Saturday Evening Post, for example. 

The State and sectional papers are printed 
mostly on lightweight stock which is really 
little more than an extra-heavy newspaper 
stock, and their issues vary in size from 16 
pages to about 48 pages 

Now I want to make a rough comparison. 
Remember that there are only 14,800,000 sub- 
scriptions of all farm papers going by mail, 


and that they are of the sizes indicated. 
On the other hand, 12 of the larger maga- 
zines account for 18,037,825 subscriptions 
going by mail. In this list are included such 
magazines as Saturday Evening Post, Collier's, 
Liberty, Life, and Time, which are all weekly 


publications, and such monthly publications 
as Better Homes and Gardens, Cosmopolitan, 


Good Housekeeping, Ladies’ Home Journal, 
McCall's Magazine, True Story, and Woman's 
Home Companion. I believe you are suffi- 
ciently familiar with these magazines and 


their sizes and weights to draw the same con- 
clusion that I do, namely, that farm papers, 
with only 14 800,000 subscriptions, as against 
magazines with over 41,000,000 subscriptions, 
and a vast number of business magazines, 
must accqunt for only a minor share of the 
#22.590,000 deficit in second-class mail. I 
would roughly estimate that they could not 
possibly exceed $4,000,000, and probably ac- 
tually less than that 

There is one other point in connection 
with farm-paper postage on which I should 
like to comment. In a previous hearing be- 
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fore your committee, it was pointed out that 
the Rural Free Delivery Service cost the Gov- 
ernment $91,000,000 a year and that this 
cost was divided among the various classes 
of mail. Occasion was taken to point out 
as a general statement that small daily and 
weekly newspapers and farm papers were 
undoubtedly the principal publications going 
on rural free delivery. There is no question 
but that farm papers are delivered by rural 
free delivery, but I want to point out that 
they again constitute a very small part of 
that Service. Recently the post office in 
Topeka, Kans., kept a 13-day check on its 
rural free delivery mail. It found that all 
second-class matter accounted for 29.15 per- 
cent of the deliveries. This meant that all 
daily newspapers, weekly newspapers, maga- 
zines, and other second-class matter were a 
little less than 30 percent of the number of 
pieces handled. The second-class matter was 
not broken by classification but the super- 
intendent of mails estimated that farm papers 
could not possibly have accounted for more 
than 5 to 10 percent of the total pieces 
handled. 

Seemingly it has been accepted by your 
committee that the small weekly and daily 
newspapers which are circulated free in 
county should be exempt from any increases, 
although they cause the Postal Department 
a deficit of more than $7,000,000. I have 
no quarrel with that finding but wish to 
point out that farm papers undoubtedly 
caused the Postal Department a much smaller 
deficit and, in my cpinion, are at least equally 
important to the economic and social wel- 
fare of this country. The Government has 
called upon the farmers to produce tremen- 
dous quantities of food and with seriously 
curtailed labor and machinery supplies. 
The Government has expended tremendous 
amounts in underwriting and revitalizing 
American agriculture. Farm papers are a 
very important cog in the business of Ameri- 
can agriculture and today are more important 
and more closely read by farmers than they 
have been for many years. 

It would seem to me extremely unwise at 
this time to throw an additional burden of 
expense upon this type of paper which is 
actually struggling to remain in existence 
and do its part throughout this emergency 
May I point out to you that the farm press 
of America is not a lush business undertak- 
ing. In 1920 there were eight national farm 
papers and there were two or more State 
farm papers in practically every northern 
State. During the 1920's and 1930’s eco- 
nomic conditions in this particular publish- 
ing field and the ccndition of American 
agriculture caused consolidations and dis- 
continuances until today there are only four 
national farm papers, and, with one or two 
exceptions, there is no more than one State 
paper in each State. Furthermore, prior to 
1932 the majority of the State papers were 
weekly publications; now they are semi- 
monthlies. For years these farm publica- 
tions have derived nearly.50 percent of their 
advertising revenues from farm implements, 
automobiles, trucks, tires, and other farm 
equipment. I need not point out to you 
what has happened to practically all of that 
advertising today. Also I must point out 
that farm papers are sold to farmers a~-d 
that these subscriptions, like any other com- 
modity aside from the absolutely essential 
foods, must be sold to the buyers. You 
know that all farm publications have had 
men driving the rural routes cilling upon the 
farmers and renewing their subscriptions or 
selling new subscriptions. Today, with a 
shortage of rubber and with men going into 
defense industries, the farm-paper publish- 
ing business simply does not know how it can 
long maintain its subscription lists. It 
seems inevitable that within a few months 
circulations will drop and that with these 
drops must come a lowering of advertising 
rates, further curtailing the diminished 
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revenues on which they are now trying to 
operate. 

It is my opinion that not only is an 
increase in second-class postage rates unwar- 
ranted, but that if applied to farm publica- 
tions it will mean a very serious crippling of 
an industry which is essential now. 

Sincerely yours, 
CHARLES E. SWEET, 
President, Agricultural Publishers 
Association. 





Our Education, This War, and Essentials 
of Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. ELBERT D. THOMAS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, June 29, 1942 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an ad- 
dress delivered by Mr. Stanley K. Horn- 
beck, adviser on political relations of the 
Department of State, at the commence- 
ment exercises of the Utah State Agri- 
cultural College at Logan, Utah, on June 
1, 1942. I have an estimate from the 
Government Printing Office to the effect 
that the cost will be $150. 


There being no objection, the address 


was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


And, Mr. Chairman, if I may be permitted 
to inject a personal word: 

When I speak of your pioneer forebears and 
the land to which they came and the institu- 
tions which they founded, I speak feelingly 
and with more than academic knowledge of 
the subjects whereof I speak. For—in my 
line we were for 200 years’ always on the 
frontier, from the banks of the Hudson to the 
banks of the Mississippi. In the year in 
which this college was founded my father 
was at the head of a small college in Quincy, 
Ill., facing Missouri. In that year I first went 
to school. And in the year in which your 
college had its first commencement day, my 
father and mother and their small son came 
to Colorado. There, in your neighboring 
State and on the east slope of the Rockies, I 
received my preparatory and my college edu- 
cation. I was and am and shall always be a 
Coloradoan. I know something about the 
winning of the West. I know the people and 
th> schools and the colleges of my State. And 
by the way, when you play football with those 
chaps—Denver, Boulder, Golden, Fort Col- 
lins—I hope you'll never be too rough with 
them for they are friends of mine, and that 
you won’t let them be tco rough with you. 
So, you see, I do not today feel myself in a 
strange land. I feel that Iam among cousins 
at least. And I truly am glad to be right 
here in your midst. 

In view of a question which someone asked 
someone at the breakfast table this morning, 
may I add: 

For what I shall say today, I alone am re- 
sponsible. I shall drive my own wagon. If 
you find the springs stiff and the road long 
and the water holes few—which I hope you 
won’t—blame me and me only. 

There was a time—not long since—when 
I would have felt that in coming from Wash- 
ington, D. C., to Logan, Utah, I had traveled 
far. But today, when the Ferry Command of 
our Army Air Force is carrying men and muni- 
tions across oceans and contiaents in defense 
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of Washington and of Logan, the State of 
Utah, and the District of Columbia seem 
very near neighbors. They are in fact near 
neighbors—in more than a physical sense. 
All Americans everywhere are now united as 
never before in a vital endeavor from which— 
though it has been thrust upon us—we do 
not shrink. 

The mountains of Utah, towering in 
majesty, beauty, and strength above fertile 
valleys, are symbols of the solid rock in the 
American spirit which safeguards and en- 
hances our enormous productivity now in- 
creasingly devoted to the sternest task with 
which we Americans have ever been con- 
fronted. * Your snow-clad, water-yielding 
mountains and wide, crop-producing valleys 
are Utah’s pride and the source of her 
strength; they also are a part of the heritage 
of all Americans. 

I am indeed happy to be here on this 
June morning in a land rich in the traditions 
of those hardy pioneers who less than a 
hundred years ago first journeyed here in 
quest of peace with freedom and a fair liveli- 
hood. Those traditions now stand you and all 
other Americans in good stead. The sturdy 
settlers who first proved the soil of Utah and 
laid the foundations of its community life 
faced difficulties the surmounting of which 
called for qualities strikingly like those now 
demanded for performance of the tasks Which 
now confront their descendants and all the 
rest of us. We, as they had to, must suc- 
ceed or perish. We, as they had to be, must 
be strong and united to protect ourselves 
from our enemies. The distances that our 
men must span are, even with the develop- 
ments in modern means of communications 
and transportation, comparable in difficulty 
to those which the founders of this Common- 
wealth had to traverse in reaching their 
“promised land.” When the victory toward 
which we now strive is won, the people of 
this country will have to lead the way in 
breaking ground and building a structure 
in international relations not less novel, not 
less difficult to consummate than was the 
developing here by dauntless and devoted 
pioneers of the culture of which this college 
is a symbol and a servant 

To American youth generally, to the young 
men and women of our colleges, and especially 
to those whose commencement is this year, 
the first truly global war which the world has 
experienced has overwhelming significance. 

War brings to all of us toil and sacrifice and 
sorrows as well as opportunities for service 
and achievement, but war’s greatest burdens 
fall upon youth. One may almost say that, 
relatively, war means inconvenience and strain 
to the older generation, while the “blood, 
sweat. and tears” which are, as Mr. Winston 
Churchill has eloquently pointed out, the 
price of victory, must of necessity be borne in 
major part by those who have the vigor, the 
resiliency, and the stamina of youth 

Youth must sail the ships, fly the planes, 
man the guns. By and large, youth must 
man the factories which produce the vast 
stores of matérie] needed by the armed forces, 
ours and those of our gallant associates 
Scarcely less onerous a burden: Those who 
are now young will, after victory, have to re- 
pair the ravages of world-wide warfare and to 
Struggle with the many problems produced by 
those ravages. These are vast tasks—vaster 
than any generation of Americans has hither- 
to faced. And they are tasks to which you, 
students and graduates of today, will from 
this day forward have to devote an increas 
ingly large share of your total energies— 
physical, mental, and moral. 

To achieve these present and future tasks 
all of us need to be equipped with and to 
draw upon maximum powers of analysis and 
reasoning. We need to look backward with 
critical eye in order to profit from experience 
We need to examine with reserve and detach- 
ment the various explanations and the many 











proposals which will be offered—as always— 
from many quarters. 

Seldom, it seems to me, do those who are 
older feel sorry for youth. I, however, and 
many others of those who no-y are senior, 
when we think of the many things that those 
who are growing up in these days have to 
learn, the many more things that they need 
to learn and must try to learn, the effort that 
they must make to know enough merely to 
survive, and the extraordinary effort that 
those must make who are to achieve the 
making of some contribution to human prog- 
ress, on the one hand feel sorry for those who 
are students and graduates now, and on the 
other hand envy them the opportunity that is 
theirs to learn, to achieve, and to live into 
and through the next half century. 

Education is, in any generation, a synthetic 
process and its content is elastic. Ingredient 
and limitation No. 1 are what the teaching 
generation knows. Next determinate is that 
which the learning generation needs to 
know and is able to “take”. In the days 
when I was among those whom the teachers 
tried to teach the teachers knew reading, 
writing, arithmetic, spelling, grammar, geog- 
raphy, history, botany, geology, chemistry, 
physics, Latin and Greek, the Bible, and more 
or less of what is called philosophy. These 
were the principal subjects that the teachers 
were prepared to teach, and these wére the 
subjects to which the majority of students 
were expected to have been exposed between 
kindergarten days and the day of a college 
commencement. The specialities there were, 
of course, law, medicine, engineering, agricul- 
ture, theology. But those were of and for 
the few. Yes, there were also the horse and 
the buggy. And then suddenly we and our 
teachers had to begin studying and to know 
about electric lights, trolley cars, storage bat- 
teries, rubber tires, internal-combustion en- 
gines, Mr Ford’s motorcars, radio. There 
came, in 1914, a war in Europe. And we had 
to begin to know about Europe—and war. 
And we learned about submarines. In the 
fall of 1916 Woodrow Wilson said that he had 
been learning of things in this world which 
not long before he would not have believed 
could be. In 1917 we learned about unre- 
stricted submarine warfare. In April of that 
year the United States was drawn into that 
war—a “made in Germany” war—which be- 
came known as the World War and is now 
spoken of as World War No. 1 And we 
learned about Germany—and war—and we 
began to learn about Asia 

Then there came a peace conference at 
Paris and a League of Nations; and a disarma- 
ment conference at Washington, and an 
agreement to reduce and limit armament 
and to pursue peaceful courses in the Pacific 
and in eastern Asia. More to teach and more 
to learn. And there came negotiation and 
the signing of a pact—the Kelilogg-Briand 
Pact of Paris—wherein more than 60 nations 
denounced war and pledged themselves to 
employ none but peaceful means for Settle- 
ment—if, when, and as—of their disputes. 

Teachers in the 1920's had to know about 
and to teach of those things—in addition to 
all earlier subjects; and students had to learn 
about them 

Meanwhile men had learned to fly; men 
were building planes and fitting them with 








all sorts of instruments; men were building 
30,000-ton battleships and 50,000-ton mer- 
chant ships; men were building concrete 


roadways and under-river tunnels and over- 
river suspension bridges and streamlined 
trains; men were perfecting X-ray devices; 
men were smashing atoms. In this country 
men were dreaming that there would never 
again be a financial crash and never again 
be a war. 

Then, in 1929, came financial crash. In 
1931 came the Manchuria incident. In 1935 
Italy and Ethiopia. In 1937 north and cen- 
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tral China. In 1989 war in Europe. In 1941 
Germany’s attack on the Soviet Union, and 
Japan's and her Axis partners’ attacks on 
the United States and Great Britain. 

And now we, the United States, are again 
at war; most of the world is at war; and you 
and I and everybody that we know and all 
the people of the United States and most of 
the people of the whole world are confronted 
with problems and are faced with facts that 
were never in the ken, the thought, or the 
imagination of those who were teaching and 
those who were acquiring their formal edu- 
cation a short half century ago. 

No wonder curricula have changed. No 
wonder some of the best of the older funda- 
mental subjects have been dropped or are 
neglected. What a multitude of things 
there are that youth now must know, there- 
fore must learn, and therefore must in part, 
at least, be taught. 

And there is no slackening of the pace 
of change and of expansion. 

New inventions, new products, new de- 
velopments constantly about which we have 
to learn even to survive. What the world 
has experienced since 1914 shows only too 
clearly how absolutely essential it is that 
persons and nations which hope and expect 
to survive shall learn more about, and learn 
better about, history, economic laws, social 
forces, national and other national and in- 
ternational psychologies, learn more about 
all that is connoted by and in the term 
“seopolitics,” than anyone ever has known 


before. 
Truly the responsibility that lies with 
teachers today and of tomorrow and the 


burden of acquiring knowledge that falls 
upon those who, students today will be the 
men and women of tomorrow, are staggering 
in proportions and in importance. 

And this responsibility and that burden 
are probably of greater import, greater po- 
tential consequence here in the United States 
and among the people of this country than 
anywhere else in the world 

Because, here, in a land excelling in nat- 
ural resources and blessed with a compara- 
tively favorable climate, men and women 
who came from all parts of the world, who 
were seeking opportunity, who had imagi- 
nation and courage and will and brains and 
brawn, decided to establish a new policy, a 
State composed of many States, a government 
of the peopte, by the people, and for the 
people, a society of freemen, guaranteed free- 
dom by their own laws, enjoying freedom 
through respect for laws and applied faith 
in orderly processes. And because our fore- 
fathers succeeded in doing that. And be- 
cause they bequeathed to us a gocdly heri- 


tage. And because we must keep and must 
improve and must share that heritage And 
because to do that we must have security. 


And because to have security there must be 

peace. And because we can achieve none of 

these unless we make it our business to excel 

in knowledge, in wisdom, and in effort 
It is not that we are better people th 

those of other lands—any or all. Not that 

we are a superior breed. Not that we are a 


an are 


divinely chosen or Heaven-appointed race 
Not that we should or that we can or that we 
wish to or that we will rule over other It 
is that we possess resources, that we are 
advantageously located, that we have de- 
veloped a favorable political and social ord 


that we are possessed of good will, and that 
we cherish the ideals of liberty, freedom, co- 
operation, peaceful relationships ecurity, 


and justice for, by, and among men and 
2ations 

It is because of all this that there rests 
upon us extraordinary ob] on and respon- 





sibility 
mankind 

We must learn much 
we must do much. 


at once to ourselves and toward all 





we must know much, 
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Far from perfect are our institutions. Far 
from perfect are our ideals. Far from per- 
fect are our attitudes, our methods, our man- 
ners, our procedures, our performances, and 
the results, consequences, and products 
thereof. Excessive self-esteem and superla- 
tive self-confidence are unbecoming any- 
where, ill-behoove any nation and, where in- 
duiged in, are a prelude to decadence and 
catastrophe. The most common and obvi- 
ous symptoms of the weakness that profgsses 
itself strength is manifested in boasting. 
Think not too well of thyself, be not too con- 
fident of thy prowess, boast not, talk not too 
much of anything that thou mayest know, 
that thou mayest have done, that thou may- 
est intend to do, that thou mayest guess, or 
that thou mayest suspect. 

History repeats itself because history is 
made by human beings, human beings are 
human and finite, and human beings repro- 
duce themselves. The child may not look 
like or behave as did his parent, but the 
man is in large measure the product and 
projection of his ancestral line. Generally 
speaking, the physical and mental reactions 
of the mature man tend to approximate those 
of his forebears. And the same is true of 
races and of nations. Generally speaking, a 
great body and a wide range of reactions 
are foreseeable and predictable. Generally 
speaking, that which in the past has made 
men and nations étrong will in the future, 
given similar circumstances, make men and 
nations strong. That which in the past has 
weakened or destroyed men and nations will 
in the future, given similar circumstances, 
weaken or destroy nations. History repeats 
itself—approximately—if and when and as 
combinations of similar circumstances are 
approximately repeated 

There is, of course, constantly change. And 
there i. unquestionably progress. In the past 
hundred years there has been conspicuous and 
remarkable progress. We have discovered and 
Gevised many ways for safeguarding human 
life and health, for repairing damage to parts, 
tissues, organs We have invented warning 
signals and safety devices We study and 
teach and learn what to eat and drink—and 
what not. We impose upon ourselves some 
sumptuary regimes, and there are imposed 
upon us others. We have developed some 
immunities We have lengthened the life 


span. But fundamentally that which has in 
the ps been wholesome remains wholesome 
and that which has in the past destroyed men 
will in the future destroy men. And remedies 


which have been tried and been 


if tried again, be found 


and devices 


found wanting will 


wanting. 

And so of nations 

There have been improvements. There are 
safeguard There is progres 

But the world has not yet succeeded in put- 
ting effectively into practice formulas and 
procedures which, if adopted and adhered to 
by all natior would produce conditions of 
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many intruded without warrant and with 
force into the affairs of a neighboring coun- 
try—Spain. In July 1937, the Japanese army 
began in North China an aggression destined 
to involve every nation that has interests in 
the Far East. In 1938, Germany embarked 
upon operations of conquest which in the 
next year compelled the British Empire to 
resort to arms in self-defense. And in 1941, 
Japan attacked the United States in the 
Pacific, Japan and Germany and Italy 
promptly declared war on the United States 
and on Great Britain, and the United States 
was compelled to fight—in self-defense. 

This country was attacked and is now at 
war because of the objectives at which the 
aggressors aim and because of what we have 
stood for and are as a powerful democracy— 
with all that our position means to the ag- 
gresscrs in terms of principles and policies 
and in terms of economic and military 
strength. The programs of conquest pursued 
by Japan and by Germany have been and 
are such as to necessitate, for their success, 
the destruction of every democracy and 
therefore the, attempt, sooner or later, by 
one or both of those countries to subjugate 
the Western Hemisphere. 

We do not have to rely upon mere conjec- 
tures to know that world domination is the 
aim of each of those powers. Their leaders 
have clearly declared and their acts have 
amply demonstrated their intentions. At in- 
tervals from at least as far back as 1578 the 
Japanese and from the days of Frederick the 
Great the Germans have cherished dreams of, 
have talked of, and have worked for conquest 
and domination. Both of those nations are 
committed to policies of world-wide rule by 
force. To see what rule by them means we 
have only to look at the master-and-slave 
relationship which now prevails between 
those who govern and those who are governed 
within their own borders and wherever their 
armed forces are in ccntrol. 

On September 27, 1940, those two nations— 
Japan and Germany—formally allied them- 
selves, together with Germany's satellite— 
Italy—in a treaty, the essence of which was 
that if any country not already at war with 
them placed obstacles in the way of the pro- 
gram of conquest of any of the three those 
powers would unite in political, economic, 
and military action against such country. 

The United States, both before and after 
this attempted intimidation, indicated its 
objection and opposition to the Axis moves 
of aggression by constant protest and by 
ziving aid to the countries that had been 
attacked—especially to Britain and her allies 
and to China. In December 1941 all three of 
these aggressors struck at us because, like 
the nearer neighbors whom they had earlier 
tacked, we must be rendered impotent or 
their programs would come to naught 

In point of time the United States was 
drawn into the shooting war when Japan 
attacked us at Pearl Harbor. We might have 
stayed out for a little while longer; we might 
have stayed out until Europe had been com- 
pletly overrun by Germany and until eastern 
Asia had been completely overrun by Japan; 
we might have stayed out until the world 
situation had become one in which this coun- 

y would have had to meet, by itself, attacks 


and a more 





at 





t 

I U ave enjoyed a few 
months mo arious neutrality—had 
not l people of the 
United Siat d nciples; had not 
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withhold aid from our friends and to give aid 
to their enemies and ours. 

The essential facts regarding the Japanese 
diplomatic approach to the United States in 
1941 and our Government's response on the 
subject of an “agreement” can be stated 
simply and in a few words: Japanese spokes- 
men came to the United States and said that 
Japan wanted an agreement regarding the 
situation and problems in the western Pa- 
cific and eastern Asia. The United States 
was not asking for an agreement; if Japan’s 
intentions were, as her spokesmen declared 
them to be, peaceful and nonaggressive, there 
were already in existence several agreements 
to which Japan and the United Stetes were 
parties, respect for which by both countries 
would amply ensure pursuit by each of peace- 
ful courses; but the people and the Govern- 
ment of the United States believe in processes 
of discussion and agreement in international 
relations and we are favorably predisposed 
toward suggestions and proposals the de- 
clared objective of which is maintenance and 
promotion of peace. This Government there- 
fore replied that it would be glad to discuss 
with the Japanese Government the facts of 
the situation and the possibility of arriving 
at an agreement. The Japanese made va- 
rious proposals to which it was impossible 
for the United States to agree. The Japa- 
nese asked the American Government to 
indicate what would be acceptable to this 
country as the provisions of an agreement, 
and this Government gave them from time 
to time during the course of the conversa- 
tions clear indication of this country’s views. 
The American Government at no time asked 
or demanded that an agreement be con- 
cluded; its last submitted proposals of No- 
vember 26 were in no sense whatever “de- 
mands,” and when those proposals were put 
forward they were accompanied by express 
and specific statements in the written com- 
munication which covered them that they 
constituted a sample of what would, in the 
opinion of the Government of the United 
States, be sound as a basis for further dis- 
cussion. One thing this Government did ask, 
constantly and consistently; it asked that 
Japan desist from and refrain from pro- 
cedures of aggression. Meanwhile, and for a 
long time before November 26, the armed 
forces of Japan were—as was demonstrated 
on December 7—preparing for an armed at- 
tack on the United States as Japan’s alterna- 
tive to an assent by “agreement” on the part 
of the American Government to what Japan’s 
spokesmen were demanding; and on Decem- 
ber 7 Japan’s armed forces attacked this 
country (and Great Britain) without warn- 
ing. 

Thanks to the heroic and vigorous resist- 
ance, first of the Chinese, then of the British 
and some other European peoples, and next 
of the Russians, we, attacked in our turn and 
now at war, are not fighting alone against 
victorious conquerors. It behooves us to re- 
flect—and with appreciation— upon the bene- 
fits which we have derived and are deriving 
from the resolute sacrifices of those nations 
whose armed resistance has preceded ours. 

In the long conflict wherein China has re- 
sisted Japan, the great issue has been 
whether the Chinese are to continue to rule 
in their own country or are to be conquered, 
ruled over, and enslaved by the Japanese. In 
the conflict in which this country and the 
associates of this country, inciuding China 
are now resisting the Axis Allies, including 
Japan, the grea her peace-lov- 
ing peopk are to continue to rule in their 


is wh 


issue 








various countries or are t be conquered, 
ruled over, and enslaved by the world’s most 
notorious and ruthless aggressors, Japan and 
Germany in particular 

Concisely put, this war, forced on what are 
now the United Nations by the Axis Powers, 
is a V d conf be 1 concepts and 
practices of civilizatio and concepts and 
practice f barbarism. The issue is that of 
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survival or destruction—throughout the 
world—of concepts and practices of national 
and personal liberty, of free nations and 
free men. 

In this context it may be well for us to 
think for a moment of the fundamental na- 
tional interests, interests of the United 
States, that are for us at stake in this strug- 
gle. s 

In a letter to the Vice President of the 
United States, on January 8, 1938, our Secre- 
tary of State, Mr. Hull, gave expression to an 
adequate concept of national interest in 
words to which attention cannot. too often 
be directed. 

I venture to repeat with a little amplifica- 
tion the substance of that statement: 

The interest of the United States in situ- 
ations abroad is measured in more than terms 
of the number of American citizens residing 
in a given place or region at a given mo- 
ment, in more than the amount of invest- 
ment of American citizens in a particular 
locality, in more than the volume of our 
trade—past, present, or potential. ‘Those are, 
of course, important interests, but, over and 
above them, this country has interests that 
are and always will be broader and more fun- 
damental. These more important although 
less obvious interests arise out of and rest 
upon the fact that only by respect on the 
part of the nations of the world for orderly 
processes in international relationships is 
there any chance for peace, and only in a 
world where there is peace—based on law and 
order and justice—can this country be se- 
cure. That the United Statés be able to 
live in peace and to enjoy security, that the 
world be safe for the people of the United 
States—and for other law-abiding and peace- 
desiring people and nations—these are na- 
tional and nation-wide interests. These are 
primary concerns of the United States and of 
all of its people. These are fundamental and 
vital. These go beyond and transcend in im- 
portance the varicus material interests and 
concerns of persons (individuals), of prop- 
erty, of profits, of privilege, or even of pres- 
tige. 

t is obvious that, toward safeguarding our 
national interests, there is more to be con- 
sidered than territory (soil), more than per- 
sons, more than property, more than trade. 
Fundamental concepts, principles, and na- 
tional institutions are more important than 
are material possessions. Security with jus- 
tice is more important than is wealth. Self- 
respect is more important than prestige. 
Our way of life is more important than cur 
momentary physical comfort. Honor, good 
faith, desire, and intention and effort to be 
a good neighbor are more important than 
power. All of these things must be safe- 
guarded and defended. 

In the field of foreign policy the people and 
the Government of this country have believed 





in and have contended for the principles of 
law and order in world affairs, for respect for 
treaties, for full regard for the rights and 


duties of nations—the 
security, the right of 
and 


right of nations to 
nations to enjoy life 
to pursue happiness in their own way 
s0 long as these activities do not unlawfully 
injure others, for performance of obligations, 
for preservation of the gocd products of hu- 
man thought, ingenuity, and effort, for pro- 
motion of activities which advance the in- 
terests of humanity in general; for the prin- 
ciple of equality of opportunity; for good will 
and peace among men. In diplomacy we have 
always contended for these thing When 
forced to do so, we have resorted to arms 
for their defense. 

We are fighting today because we have been 
and are attacked. We are fighting because 
Wwe possess and we cherish things—material, 
political and spiritual—worth defending. 
We are fighting because if we did not fight, 
if we did not defend these things, we would 
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lose them and we and the world would lose 
the values which they represent. 

We are fighting for security—security for 
our material, our political, and our spiritual 
possessions. 

We are fighting for our lives, for our coun- 
try’s life, our national existence. We are 
fighting in defense of our American way of 
life and of the way of life of nations, who in 
varying degrees are like us and who in vary- 
ing degrees are now in the same situation of 
peril—having been attacked or menaced—as 
we are 

We are fighting—not for the first time—in 
defense of the concept of democracy; fizghting 
against the concept of autocracy. We are 
fighting, as we have fought before, to preserve, 
to maintain, to extend, and to share our 
freedom, resisting an effort of aggressively 
minded nations to impose upon the werid, 
and therefore upon us, a slave regime 

We are fighting for the principles and poli- 
cies set forth in the Atlantic Charter. The 
eight points of that charter have been well 
summarized in the following language: “(1) 
No territorial aggrandizement; (2 and 3) self- 
determination of nations; (4) access by all 
nations, on equal terms, to the trade and raw 
materials of the world needed for their eco- 
nemic prosperity; (5) collaboration of all na- 
tions in the economic field to secure im- 
proved labor conditions and social security; 
(6) a peace that will ‘afford to ali nations the 
means of dwelling in safety within their own 
boundaries’; (7) freedom of the seas; (8) the 
ultimate abandonment of force by all na- 
tions, and, ‘pending the establishment of a 
wider and permanent system of general se- 
curity.’ the disarmament of nations ‘which 
threaten, or may threaten, aggression outside 
their frontiers.’ ” 

“We are fighting,” as Francis B. Sayre, th 
United States High Commissioner to the 
Philippines, who returned a few weeks ago 
from the grim siege of Corregidor, has said 
in a recent address, “We are fighting for the 
rights of all mankind.” 

In this conflict other peoples are fighting 
side by side with us and toward common 
objectives 

In the Declaration of the United Nations, 
representatives of the noble company of the 
26 associated nations subscribed to the pur- 
poses and principles embodied in the Atlantic 





Charter and, recognizing that these nations 
are banded together “in a common struggle 
against savage and brutal forces seeking to 


subjugate the world,” pledged their Govern- 


ments to employ their full resources and co- 


operation and to make no separate 


armistice 
or peace. 

It is important for our own full participa- 
tion in this struggle and for our performance 
of cur appropriate role in the settlement to 
come, that we understand and appreciate the 
interests, the history, the culture, the char- 
acter, the capacities, the aspirations, and the 
deeds of our gallant associates. President 
Roosevelt, in his address of February 23, de- 
scribed the nature of the United Nations’ 
grouping and paid tribute to some of the mos 
outstanding of its members in the following 
words: 

“The United Nations constitute an asso- 
ciation of independent peoples of equal dig- 
nity importance. The United a 
are dedicated to a common cause. We share 
equally and with equal zeal the anguish and 
awful sacrifices of war. In the part: 
of our common enterprise, we must d 
a unified plan in which all of us must play 








and 





our several parts, each of us being equally 
indispensable and dependent one on the 
other. 

” * ™ . * 


“We of the United Nations are agreed on 
certain broad principles in the kind of peace 
we seek. The Atlantic Charter applies not 
only to the parts of the world that border 
the Atlantic but to the whole world; disarma- 
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ment of aggressors, self-determination of na- 
tions and peoples, and the four freedoms— 
freedom of speech, freedom of religion, free- 
dom from want, and freedom from fear. 

“The British and the Russian people have 
known the full fury of Nazi onslaught. There 
have been times when the fate of London 
and Moscow was in sericus doubt. But there 
was never the slightest question that 
either the British or the Russians would 
aa = =. % 

“Though their homeland was overrun, the 
Dutch people are still fighting stubborn- 
ly * Ss = 

“The great Chinese people have suffered 
grievous losses; Chungking has been almost 
wiped out of existence—yet it remains the 
capital of an unbeatable China.” 

For what do we fight? 

We fight, first, in self-defense, for the sur- 
vival of the soil, the principles and the insti- 
tutions that we cherish; second, in perform- 
ance of obligations; third, to make the world 
safe for the United States and for other 
democracies; fourth, to make the world a 
better world in which to live—for Ourselves 
and for all mankind. 

We and our associates are, of course, going 
to win— bv't we will win only by and with tre- 
mendous effort. 

Two great tasks confront us: First, that 
of defeating tre enemy; second, thet of mak- 


ing a better peace settlemert than any that 
has heretofore been made. These are not 
separate tasks The problems which they 


present are interwoven and intermeshed and 
intermingled 

War does not have its beginning at the 
moment when resort is first had to armed 
force. It begins before that. When the stage 
of spilling vf blood is arrived at, the process 
of conflict is reaching its climax. And war 
does not end when a treaty of peace is 
signed. * * * War ends and peace pre- 
vails when conditions of law and order, of 
justice and stability have been mad: 
when causes for conflict no longer exist 

Peace is not in itself a condition, it is a 
































procuct of a condition. It is not something 
that can be created, it is s 1t 
can be brought about and be mai ly 
as a consequence of a process g 
causes of confiict and convincing th reat 
majority of men everywhere that both private 
and public interests will be better served by 
their refraining from than by their resorting 
to use of force. Peace will prevail wh: con- 
ditions of peace have been created 

The new order which must follow t war 
will be created, not by the Ni n dy 
Japan's militant militaristic leaders, but by 
the peace-loving and lir I 1S; 
and it must be a new ordc™ for the benefit of 
all mankind. 

The peace settlement concluded when th.:s 
war's victory has been won must ¢ 
visions which will give secul 
possible justice among nation It must n- 
tain provisions which will discoura res- 
sion and restra would-be aggressor It 
must ovide reasonable scope fi il 
legitimate aspirations of peacefully inclined 
and industrio peoples €¢ In 
these yy p cts the I 
envisage and toward which v re fighting 
must be more generously conceiv nd more 
firmly supported thar I been 
achieved in the past. The peace \ ch we 
now seek cannot be fol ed mere i 
or on hope or n ¢ 
The peace that we make must b peace 
maintainable and maintained by mmon ef- 
fort and constant coo] 

In the making of this peace settlement we 
must profit by the lessons of experien 
Keeping in mind the eady n the 
movement of conquest which b I Asia 
in 1931, appeared in Africa in 1 s 1 
triangular form in Europe in 1936, and | ed 
directly at America in 1941, let us vividly 
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remember the failure of the peace-loving 
peopl resort to effective measures to 
halt that march until tts omward sweep 


lusively that it was a movement 
r universal supremacy 
The advance of the Japanese Army in Man- 
churia in 1931 was met only by appeals to 
i notwithstanding the in- 
jury done not only to a peaceful nation, 
! I to the whole structure of world 
order and hence to the interests of Great 
Britain, of the United States, and of other 
biding powers. Great Britain and the 
United States and the League of Nations 


erwise 





s helplessly by. The Covenant of the 
League of Nations had come into force only 
11 ye before; the Nine Power Treaty, de- 
signed especially to settle the post-war prob- 
lems of the Far East, had been signed only 9 
years before; th llogg Pact had been in 
effect « 3 years. And yet, only by words— 
wort f protest, of admonition, of remon- 
stran and of exhortation—did the world 
resist that : ult up this new and labo- 
riously erected structure of peace. 

Ir 1935, aggres n in Africa In 1936 

are in Europe. In 1937, further ag- 
gression in Asia. Still appeals to reason 

I 
‘4 4 

In 1 } 1939, aggression after aggres- 
sion in Euro} Still, appeals to reason, only, 
with lingering hope that those appeals would 
be adequately efficacious. The peace-loving 
pows hac pted the principle relying 
oI eful processes and none of them de- 


were any of them prepared to em- 


edures of fcrceful coercion 





Fir y in September 1929, the democratic 

I f Europe at long last were compelled 
force with force 

In 1940 and 1941 Japan extended the scope 
of |! ressions She occupied French 
I iy And then she tacked the 
T states a British and Netherland 
poss then, the United States 
h { 


r choice; we had to fight 
j splaced trust and 
indicates that fcr 





adequate 1easures clearly 

the military advantages which the Axis 
Powers have obtained and for the grave situ- 
at which the United Nations find them- 









& he latter—the majority of the 
people cf most of the democracies—are them- 
nall measure responsible.. It 
shou l point to the responsibility which 
t} nations now owe to themselves and to 
t} r o restore by deeds the regime of 
fidence, and reasonable opportu- 
nity which during a long decade mere verbal 
upport n ever diminishing security did 
] It s! Id, furtt point 
t the world wl hv b 
t ed N e to it tl 
me Ce IT tT 
I : po! ¢ e 
; rr or ap- 
} ] ne 
T bec es a gar 
é f ] won ist 
} mit OY +} 
‘ the fary ly 
c Y f ivrs 
t } efi ce rt - 
} ‘ m ~ 
k 
be de ed by 
} W , v ll 
y ; ¥ 
} , by tl 
' who ¥ 
I 
T ct - 
i me tne 
See 
r NA 
v n Ss 
eff t v t 
I I te cf 
i ( n's and 


every nation’s needs, 
fairly weighed in the 
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deeds, and causes are 
scales of justice. 


Meanwhile, in our progress toward a demo- 


cratic peace we must 
nice the seriousness 
in which we are at 


above all fully recog- 
of the armed struggle 
this moment engaged. 


This is a struggle which is not limited to 


soldiers, to sailors, 
a struggle 


most efficient producti 


and to airmen. It its 


which calls for greater, faster, 


on of the implements— 


more implements, better implements—of war. 


This country 
arsenal 
duce the most powertf 
bat units This is 
for the utmost rt 






of ours 
of democracy It 


must truly be the 
must also pro- 
ul of democracy’s com- 
a struggle that calls 
of labor, of industrial 


management, of technicians of all kinds, 


of our men 
dren Ours are task 
for the maximum 

and every one of us 
achieve our tasks, w 


our wom 


possible 


en, and even our chil- 
s which call, in short, 
effort of each 

To win this war to 
vf must have effective 


national unity, comprehensive and intensive 


self-denial, and rigor 
This war will not 
resources alone It 
production alone. It 
effort 
be won by the 
and children; it will 
by fighting; making 
who behind the 
ments and the 
fight; fighting by me 
for that 
tegic positions, men \ 
at sea, and in the 
the enemy. 
ducticn is essential 


To win we must als 


For our country to a 


and the 


for the best 
every man, woman, 


land is capable. To 
f effort it is essent 


seriousness throug] 
United States that, f 


vival and the future 


ke, that defeat 
tion of these, and t 
opportunity advanc 
and of justice among 


united people of our } 


human toil, humen sacrifices; 
efforts of 


lines 
materials 


Resources are 
but these are not enough. 


lal 


ous self-discipline. 

be won by wealth of 
will not be won by 
will be won by humen 
it will 
men and women 
be won by making and 
on the part of those 
furnish the imple- 
required for the 
n qualified and chosen 


function, men who will hold stra- 
vho will advance on land, 
1ir—men who will defeat 


important, pro- 
fight tremendously 

its part there is need 
most effort of which 


ind child throughout the 


that maximum 
that every one of us 


attain 


] 


4 
clearly understand why we are fighting and 
for what we fight. O1 


ce it is realized in full 
ut the whole of our 
r us, our national sur- 
of our way of life are 
would mean destruc- 
hat victory will afford 
e the cause of freedom 
men and nations, the 
»owerful democracy will 


meet to the limit the demands which this 
tragic conflict has thrust and, in vastly in- 
creasing proportions, going to impose 
upon us 

What our country’s ultimate place and part 
in the vast arena of human e1 avor may be 
none can foresee. But whatever it may be, 


we are all of us at every m 


tors to the making 


the toil 


out the ages have pr 





1 what we and oul 





th equipment which tt 


and suffering 


ulpme 


yhat our predec 


yment contribu- 
Coming to our tasks 
1e brains and brawn, 
of mankind through- 
oduced, we add day by 
nt If we but rightly 


ssors have produced 


contemporaries add, and 


if we but rightly direct the forces which, 
through serious study end devoted toil, are 
nd more each day being made our 
servants, we need have no fear of what lies 

, id 
rherein lies the 1 advantage, the pe- 
culiar opportu y, and the special respon- 
sit ty of t ew re so fortunate as to 
take into the 1 college education, most 
of all, those wv pment in that respect 
ew, utter up to date, of the 1942 





N ] ind none a greater 
need partic f in the present and 
iture national eff n have this year’s 
raduates. No re has greater personal 
stake n th war tha have you. The 
of your es will be determined by the 
victory in this c struggle and its after- 
matt The gre } nt marshaling of this 


country’s human and physical resources offers 
for each of you wnprecedented opportunities. 
At no time m the recent past have the ener- 
gies and tatents of youth been so much in 
demand. Probably never in our country’s 
history have there been available more or 
greater or better opportunities for youth to 
make its mark in our national life. The ex- 
igencies of this war and of the peace to be 
made put a premium upon your intelligence, 
your knowledge, your energy, your courage. 
Today’s and tomorrow’s high goals are at 
your disposal. The confidence which you 
|} Naturally and properly feel in your ability to 
respond promptly to the call of opportunity 
and to measure up to the responsibilities 
which will soon be yours is, I am sure, fully 
| shared by those who have been and who 
are your teachers. 
You are on the march. Acquit yourselves as 
did your forbears—a sturdy company among 
the makers of America. 
i 
| 
| 





| Synthetic Rubber Production 


REMARKS 


| 
OF 





HON. ALLEN T. TREADWAY 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 29, 1942 


Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, I as- 
sume that other Members are, like my- 
self, getting many letters relative to the 
| possibility of synthetic rubber produc- 
| tion in this country. I am not certain 
what action the Committee on Agricul- 
ture may have taken on the subject, but 
| nothing definite has come to my atten- 
tion. Iam told that in the other branch 
a bill covering the same ground as H. R. 
7254, introduced by the gentleman from 
Iilinois [Mr. JoHNson] has been reported 
by the Senate Committee on Agriculture. 
This measure makes provision for an in- 

reased supply of rubber through use of 
alcohol produced from agricultural or 
forest products. 
Much interest has been shown by our 
| constituents in recent broadcasts on this 
| subject by Mr. Fulton Lewis, Jr., who 
| considers that the petroleum interests 
have prevented the people who are pre- 
pared to manufacture synthetic rubber 
at their own expense from securing 

priorities for necessary equipment. I 

have had a personal interview with Mr. 

Lewis about this matter and have been 

informed by him that no official of the 

Government has presented any reason 

whatever why the factory to which he 

has referred, which can begin producing 

synthetic rubber in quantity within 4 to 6 

months’ time, should not be given a pri- 

ority so that it can manufacture its own 

alcohol, which is the basic ingredient. 
Unless action is taken by the Com- 

mittee on Agriculture in the very near 

future on the Gillette-Johnson bill, a 

prompt investigation should be ordered 

by resolution of the House. The eyes of 

the people throughout the country are 

directed toward this subject matter, and 

attention must be paid to it by the offi- 
| cials of the Government having it in 
| charge. 
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Motor transportation today is vital not 
only to the success of the war effort but 
to our whole civilian economy and mode 
of living. Our peopie are ready and will- 
ing to make any necesSary sacrifice, but 
it has not yet been proven that rubber 
for civilian use is out of the question. 
The evidence indicates that those re- 
sponsible for our rubber supply have not 
made full use of the potentialities at 
hand. 

I do not believe there is a subject as 
pressing as this in aiding the war effort 
by taking care of the interests of our 
people. It seems to me that prompt ac- 
tion on the part of the Committee on 
Agriculture on this very important sub- 
ject should be taken before the Con- 
gress recesses. I am interested, very 
much interested, because my own people 
are writing me constantly about it and 
referring to this subject. 





More Fire Power Against Venereal 
Disease 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 29, 1942 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, this House recently approved a 
Budget appropriation of some $8,000,000 
for the coming fiscal year for venereal 
disease control activities of the United 
States Public Health Service. On Friday, 
June 26, the Senate approved an amend- 
ment to the Labor-Federal Security bill 
which increased that important appro- 
priation to $15,000,000. The conference 
committee is now considering this 
amendment among others, and the House 
of Representatives will presently be 
called upon to vote upon the recom- 
mendation of this conference committee. 

I want to say at this time that I have 
followed the course of this particular 
item in the Federal Security budget since 
its first mention. I gave my vote with 
conviction to the appropriation of the 
original eight million; and after reading 
the additional testimony and the fresh 
evidence presented before the Senate 
Subcommittee on Appropriations which 
considered this bill and the amendment 
proposed, I am convinced that the in- 
crease to $15,000,000 for this coming year 
is justified and greatly needed; and I 
sincerely hope that the conference com- 
mittee will uphold the Senate amend- 
ments, and that this House will lose no 
time in concurring. 

America must not be hindered or de- 
layed now in concentrating the full fire- 


power of her knowledge, wealth, and 
weapons against her most deadly and 
wasteful health enemies—syphilis and 


gonorrhea. In the last few years con- 
gressional appropriations, matched by 
the States, have made possible great 
gains in the fight against these diseases. 
If, at this critical time in the Nation’s 








history, this battlefront needs more per- 
sonnel, more funds for travel and sup- 
plies, or more of any of the facilities 
which will make further advances pos- 
sible, let us provide the money for these 
things to the extent necessary. Fifteen 
million dollars a year is a small price to 
pay for victory over venereal disease. 

In the first World War venereal 
disease incapacitated temporarily or per- 
manently hundreds of thousands of men. 

WHERE DO WE STAND TODAY? 


A couple of newspaper items will tell a 
little of the story. The first is an edi- 
torial from the Philadelphia Record: 

NAVY SHAMES PHILADELPHIA 

Armed forces of the powerful nations are 
frequently used to clean up pestholes in back- 
ward countries. 

Often the clean-up job 
imperialist expansion. 

But often, too, soldiers and sailors are used 
for purely preventive purposes—like our 
forces in the Panama Canal or in the Philip- 
pines—to combat disease and restore order. 

That is just what the United States Navy 
has been forced to do in Philadelphia 

While local Grand Old Party politicians 
talked about cleaning up the city’s “Barbary 
Coast” along Arch Street, the Navy acted. 

It landed a shore patrol to prevent sailors, 
marines, and coast guards from entering six 
taprooms in the heart of the district 

This just about makes Philadelphia the 
“banana republic” of American cities—al- 
though it is a city that has been favored 
above almost all others in war contracts. 

It was estimated last January (no figures 
since then) that plants in the Philadelphia 
area have war contracts totaling about 
$5,000,000,000. 

We have the Philadelphia Navy Yard, the 
largest shipbuilding yard in the country. 
Thanks largely to the war boom, income from 
the wage tax and other taxes has so increased 
that the city will have a surplus this year. 

City Treasurer Edgar W. Baird, Jr., esti- 
mates the revenue surplus this year will 
reach $6,800,000. 

Yet the Navy has to police 
city. 


is an excuse for 





America’s third 


The second is a portion of an article 
from the Los Angeles Daily News: 


FORTY-FOUR TAVERNS DECLARED OUT OF 
FOR UNITED STATES SAILORS 


BOUNDS 


There’s a broken heart for every bartender 
on Main Street and Fifth Street today 

Because the B-tenders and the B-girls 
won't be seeing much of the Navy personnel 
from here on in. Lt. Comdr. C. H. Fogg 
took care of that, and similar situations, early 
yesterday. 

Fogg, senior shore patrol officer for the elev- 
enth district, declared 44 taverns, bars, etc., 
out of bounds with 1 big swoop of his 


pencil. 

He said, “Taverns and bars that fail to pro- 
vide a safe and proper environment are en- 
dangering the health and welfare of service 
personnel and, incident thereto, national 


security.” 

He backed up the blacklist with a personal 
inspection tour, warning the men of the fleet 
that they're courting trouble if they visit any 
of the 44 taverns on his list 


The rate of venereal disease 
men in our Army stood at 29 per 1,000 
in 1939. It was 42 per 1,000 a couple of 
months ago. There is no need to go into 
the causes of this. But certainly it is true 
that a man afflicted with one of these dis- 
eases cannot possibly be an effective 
member of the armed forces. We owe 


among 
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something a great deal better than this 
record to the men themselves and to their 
people at home. 

There can be no doubt that in large 
degree this increase in venereal disease 
results from deliberate exploitation. I 
dare not give expression to the full force 
of my feeling about men who have fallen 
so low in the human scale as to exploit 
for dirty dollars both the strength of 
America’s soldiers and the lives of un- 
fortunate women. But I will say that 
in my opinion the full force of public 
indignation should fall upon them. 

In March I wrote a letter to the Secre- 
tary of War about the situation and urged 
that the May Act be invoked in some of 
the areas of the country. I pointed out 
that if this were done in even one or two 
instances, it would show local authori- 
ties that the Army was not going to 
temporize about the matter and the ef- 
fect might be very good. 

Since that time the May Act has been 
invoked in one area comprising 27 coun- 
ties and the net result has been aimost an 
80 percent decrease in the incidence of 
new venereal disease cases. 

Neither the Army or the Navy has 
been complacent about this matter.- Here 
are recent statements from Secretary 
Stimson and Secretary Knox: 

I hardly need remind you that among these 
healthy young men of our Army, venereal di- 
sease produces more disability than any 
other single cause, and that among indus- 


trial workers it is one of the most serious 
causes of disability and inefficiency, especially 
in the boom towns of war industry (Secre- 


tary Stimson.) 

A large proportion of venereal infection of 
our men comes not only from communities 
adjacent to naval concentrations, but from 
all over the United States. I urge that you 
earnestly lend your efforts and those 


of your 


State toward support of * * the Navy's 
policy of repression of prostitution in any 
form. (Secretary Knox.) 


THE CONSTRUCTIVE PROGRAM 


Last December we were told by the 
American Social Hygiene Association that 
more than 50 years of experience, public 
education, enactment of laws, and test- 
ing of practical procedures have set the 
stage for effective control of venereal dis- 
ease and prostitution. 


Federal, State, and Iccal agencies— 
military and civilian—hav 1dequ;: 
power. 

Every. agency, every responsible ] 


is in accord with the plan of attack and 
agreed upon the objective 


Congress and the President have given 


effect to the will of the peop! p t 
our military forces and civilix t 
prostitution and venereal disea I - 


sage of the Venereal Di A ind 
May Act. 


Gov. Paul. V. McNutt, the Director of 
Defense, Health, and Welfare Servic 
and his Assistant Director, Charles P 
Taft, have established a Social Protection 
Section and set up a field staff of regional 
workers for close co! t and ass 
to State and local offi ] nd voluntary 
agencies in repressing commercialized 
prostitution, aiding the rehabilitation of 
women and girls, and protecting both 
men and women from exploitati 
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promoters of environments and amuse- 
ments conducive to sexual promiscuity. 

All this is being coordinated with the 
recreation and other divisions of the De- 
fense, Health, and Welfare Services and 
with the Public Health Service Division 
of Venereal Diseases and related divi- 
sions, the Joint Army and Navy Commit- 
tee on Welfare and Recreation, the work 
of the Army and Navy morale, medical 
and other officers, and of nonmilitary 
Federal administrative officers. 

All these agencies are developing close 
relations with the United Service Organ- 
izations, the American Social Hygiene As- 
sociation, and affiliated organizations 
concerned with pertinent activities. Re- 
ports and conferences keep the personnel 
of these agencies informed and working 
together with increasing effectiveness. 
An interdepartmental venereal disease 
committee has been appointed, compris- 
ing two members each from the Army, the 
Navy, and the Federal! Security Agency, 
and a representative each from the De- 
partment of Justice and the American 
Social Hygiene Association. This com- 
mittee studies and makes recommenda- 
tions particularly regarding policies and 
admivistrative problems involved in the 
reduction of the venereal diseases and the 
repression of prostitution. 

THIS PROGRAM CAN BRING RESULTS 

This coordinated program, if the States 
and communities cooperate in putting it 
into action, can bring results. Most 
States have all the law and all the au- 
thority they need without Federal assist- 
ance or intervention. One Army fort 
where venereal infection was challenged 
by repressive measures in two nearby 
cities experienced an 80-percent reduc- 
tion in its infection rate. Many other 
cities which have closed their red-light 
districts can report similar reductions. 

But the experience of the past in many 
States and cities is that the organized 
army of the underworld is better mobi- 
lized and more strongly entrenched than 


are the law-enforcement officials opposed 
to them. 

In some areas it would seem that local 
authorities are staging a sham battle 


against the madams, go-betweens, pimps, 


procurers, grafting politicians, quack 
doctors, Shyster lawyers, unscrupulous 
landlords banded together with dishonest 
officers, prosecutors—yes; judges. 

We hear again all the old exploded 
arguments of the prostitution profiteers 
who claim that segregation decreases 
pre ition, when it is known that it 
increases the demand by advertising 
p Stitutlor 

We are told that segregation decreases 
disease, protects youth from street walk- 
ers, prevents crim Yet in cities toler- 


ting this racket, surveys show that for 


each prostitute inside regulated red- 
light districts there are five prostitutes 
ou iuit 

We are told that repression of prostitu- 
tion bri iter evils in its train such 
€ rape, sedu I perversions, and 
scatter nm 4 The evidence is 
quit the contrary. Rape, seduction, 


LO Ut 
homosexuality are separate pathological 
problems of individuals with no interest 
in complacent p They oper- 


ate independent of the “business” of 
vice. 

“Scatteration” only happens when cit- 
izens and police tolerate it. 

In this time of national emergency we 
cannot afford to temporize syphilis or 
with underworld machines. 


WHAT IS THE COST OF VENEREAL DISEASES? 


Billions of dollars cannot redeem the 
loss of health, happiness, and self-re- 
spect, the loss of strong workers in de- 
fense industries, the loss of strong men 
in the Army and Navy due to syphilis and 
gonorrhea. 

The case study of a single infected 
transient disclosed his infection of 36 
persons in one small community. Three 
of these were babies with congenital in- 
fection. Surgeon General Parran, of the 
Public Health Service estimates that even 
after counting recent gains, 1 of 42 per- 
sons in the general population is in- 
fected with syphilis, and 5 or 6 times 
as many have gonorrhea. Forty-five 
thousand of the first million Selective 
Service candidates were found to be in- 
fected with syphilis. 

Dr. R. A. Vonderlehr, Director of the 
Public Health Service Division of Vene- 
real Diseases while stating that it has not 
been possible to determine the time and 
money lost because of syphilis and gon- 
orrhea voices his conviction that these 
diseases are an important factor in non- 
production. Administrator McNutt re- 
cently expressed his concern over pre- 
ventable absences of workers in war jobs, 
caused by off-the-job conditions, stating: 

One of the most menacing of these hazards 
is venereal disease 

The Army and Navy, though, even in 
the present emergency, reporting very 
slight increases in venereal-disease rates, 
rank these diseases as chief causes of dis- 
ability and number of days lost from 
work. In our defense industries we must 
make our men as fit as our machines. 

The time-honored objective of mili- 
tary medical officers to keep the greatest 
number of men in the battle line the 
greatest number of days of the year gives 
especial urgency to the declaration of 
Dr. William F. Snow, chairman of the 


executive committee, American Social 
Hygiene Association, that— 
The campaign against syphilis and gonor- 





rhea must be intensified 
The venereal ciseases ar‘ 
solution tomorrow— 


He said: 

They must be dealt with today. We in- 
herited them from yesterday. With that 
heritage came the knowledge and experience 
on which to base united and vigorous war- 
time action. Fortunately, today’s public 
leaders understand what must be done, 
thanks to the constructive publicity which 
has been given the united efforts for venereéal- 
disease control of the Government and vol- 
with the leadership of Dr. 


not problems for 





untary agencies 
Parran 
THE CASE AGAINST THE PROSTITUTION “RACKET” 
Commercial prostitution is a “racket” 
because it strikes at the home and fam- 
ily; injures public health; exploits young 
people; increases graft; encourages sex 
delinquency; and finally, at this time 
particularly, undermines our national 
war strength. 
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America’s scientific, educational, and 
civic organizations unite against this 
evil. The New York State Medical So- 
ciety, and more recently the American 
Medical Association, have stated the 
views held generally by leaders of the 
medical profession concerning venereal 
diseases and commercialized prostitu- 
tion: 

First. Control of venereal disease re- 
quires elimination of commercialized 
prostitution. 

Second. Medical inspection of prosti- 
tutes is untrustworthy, inefficient, gives 
a false sense of security, fails to prevent 
the spread of infection. 

Third. Commercialized prostitution is 
unlawful, and physicians who knowingly 
examine prostitutes for the purpose of 
providing them with medical certificates 
to be used in soliciting are violating the 
principles of professional conduct. 

Military leaders are outspoken in con- 
demnation of the prostitution “racket.” 

Secretary of War Henry L. Stimson in 
a letter to the President of the American 
Social Hygiene Association stressed the 
War Department’s increasing awareness 
of its responsibility for the health and 
well-being of the Army. 

Gen. George C. Marshall, Chief of Staff, 
said: 

The objective of the War Department is 
the suppression of prostitution and the elim- 
ination of segregated areas of possible in- 
fection. 


Secretary of the Navy Frank Knox 
said in a speech at Annapolis: 


Today it is not enough for you to be offi- 
cers and gentlemen. You must be good citi- 
zens as well. 

When a military man becomes infected— 


Said Capt. Joei T. Boone, Medical 
Corps, United States Navy— 


we restrict him to his ship or naval activity. 
=? ©° Thus we °°.” © protest the 
community. Does the community protect 
the military from infection? 


Rear Admirai Ross T. McIntire, sur- 
geon general of the Navy, said: 


Commercialized prostitution is a large- 
scale racket, similar in scope to the boot- 
legging racket of prohibition days Its 
ramifications include a long list of hangers- 
on who seek to derive profit from the prosti- 
tute and her patron. 


WHY NOT SMASH THE RACKET? 

The weak point in our attack on com- 
mercialized prostitution was touched by 
Federal Security Administrator Paul V. 
McNutt when he said recently: 

In peace we still let local action set its own 
pace, in war we cannot afford that luxury. 


In that speech McNutt also said: 


We have not done our job if we merely 
treat the disease and repress prostitution. 
One would never stamp out malaria by swat- 
ting mosquitoes. One must do an engineer- 
ing job by eliminating the swamp which 
breeds the mosquitoes There are social 
swamps too. Packing-box shanties, far from 
schools. Boys and girls that do not have a 
chance at source training for jobs. Towns 
that think they cannot afford recreation fa- 
cilities but let honky-tonks and roadhouses 
serve as a substitute. Towns that will not 
establish decent jails, and throw first offend- 
ers, hardened prostitutes, and habitual 


criminals together in the same cell. 











How, then, can we increase the tempo of 
vice control and thereby shorten the path 
to victory, lighten the social burden of the 
war effort and brighten the prospect of the 
peace to come? 

ALLIES IN THE BATTLE 

Let us take stock of our resources and 
liabilities, inventory the tools, the agencies, 
the personnel which make up our arsenal, 
our army in this war to strengthen the 
production behind the fighting line. 

The United States Army, operating through 
its Medical Department, morale branch, 
chaplains’ service, and the Office of the Pro- 
vost Marshal General. The Army's records on 
venereal diseases go back to 1819, when 115 
men per thousand were infected. In the 
Philippine insurrection infections reached 
this highest peak, declining and rising to a 
new peak in the World War when, despite 
the fact that ours was recorded as the clean- 
est army in the world, we suffered more cas- 
ualties from syphilis and gonorrhea than 
from wounds in battle, lost 7,000,000 days’ 
time in 19 months with an infection rate in 
1917 of 107 infected men per thousand 
strength. The rate of infection today is less 
than one-third that number 

The morale branch is the outgrowth of the 
War and Navy Department Commissions on 
Training Camp Activities, which work in the 
last World War was headed by Raymond DP. 
Fosdick. 

The chaplains’ service works to guard 
against spiritual loss and to strengthen the 
moral fiber of the men. 

The United States Navy, through its bu- 
reau of medicine and surgery, division of pre- 
ventive medicine, reaches out to protect its 
enlisted personnel on shore leave. The wel- 
fare and recreation section of the training 
division of the Bur2au of Naval Personnel 
helps to give a good ship a good crew. 


The Division of Venereal Diseases, 
United States Public Health Service, has 
worked unceasingly for the prevention 
and control of syphilis and gonorrhea. 
Since its establishment in 1918, the Divi- 
sion has been responsible for aiding the 
States in the control of venereal diseases 
and for conducting research and investi- 
gation. The La Follette-Bulwinkle Ve- 
nereal Disease Control Act of 1938 pro- 
vided for State grants-in-aid which are 
matched by State expenditures, and for 
which this $15,000,000 appropriation is 
asked. In essence, the Division of Ve- 
nereal Diseases has the responsibility of 
guiding and stimulating the State and 
local health authorities in the control of 
syphilis and gonorrhea in their com- 
munities but in the light of the total na- 
tional problem—unceasingly to promote 
teamwork among the official agencies, the 
professions, the public toward a common 
objective. 

THE SOCIAL-PROTECTION SECTION OF THE OFFICE 
OF DEFENSE HEALTH AND WELFARE SERVICES 
This agency is charged with stimula- 

tion of local action in terms of social pro- 
tection—repression of prostitution, re- 
habilitation of prostitutes, development 
of more adequate health and social-wel- 
fare facilities. Field representatives of 
the section endeavor to bring the facts 
of venereal disease and prostitution to 
law-enforcement officials, executive and 
administrative authorities, civic and wel- 
fare agencies, and so forth. 

The Department of Justice functions, 
through its Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, to enforce the Mann White Slave 
Act, the Bennet Act, and the May Act. 





The Bureau of Prisons also cooperates, 
as do many other agencies more or less 
actively functioning with the State and 
local health departments and law-en- 
forcement agencies, which are the main 
reliance of all these groups. 

Policy and correlation agencies include, 
as previously stated: 

(a) An Advisory Committee for the 
Social Protection Section, and (b) an In- 
terdepartmentul Venereal Disease Com- 
mittee, reporting directly to the Secretary 
of War, the Secretary of the Navy, and 
the Federal Security Administrator, and 
comprising two members each from the 
Army, Navy, Federal Security Agency, 
and one representative each from the 
Department of Justice and the American 
Social Hygiene Association. 

All Federal activities must also be 
geared to similar activities at State and 
local. levels. 

State and local health departments and 
law-enforcement and __s social-hygiene 
agencies are the main reliance of all of 
these groups. 

Helpful in many areas are the Ameri- 
can Bar Association, the Legal Aid As- 
sociation whose State and local affiliates 
assist in straightening out legal difficul- 
ties for soldiers. Other types of aid are 
rendered by the Y. M. C. A., Y. W.C. A., 
National Catholic Community Service, 
Salvation Army, Jewish Welfare Board, 
and Nationai Travelers’ Aid Association. 

We have then: 

First. Greater scientific knowledge, 
better records, better public appreciation 
of the need than ever before in history. 

Second. Experience in the approved 
practices of curative and preventive pro- 
cedure. 

Third. Agencies, men, money, legisla- 
tion. 

Fourth. The will, the determination, 
the supreme incentive of our great emer- 
gency. 

Will some future historian write, 
“Knowing how to prevent, cure, and 
suppress venereal disease, they failed to 
suppress it”? 


Will they say, “On paper, in their 
minds, in their hearts, the people of 


America had the tools, the legislation, 
the freedom from old taboos, and yet 
they did too little and did it too late’? 

I believe that the time has come to put 


into accelerated motion the splendid 
forces we have mobilized. 
Already I have stated that recently 


the May Act has been invoked in one 
area embracing 27 counties, with gocd 
results; similar action has been threat- 
ened as a final resort in many other 
cases. The difficulty in the effective use 
of this act seems to lie in the fact that 
the Secretary of War or Navy must in- 
voke the act, but that it falls upon the 
Department of Justice to gather its evi- 
dence at a time when the underworld 
knows that the “heat is on” and tempo- 
rarily suspends activities. 

There is uncertainty as to how far it 
may be necessary for the Federal Govy- 
ernment to go in supplanting local police 
authority, what secondary consequences 
may result on the political front in vari- 
ous States and districts. 

There is uncertainty on the part 
Department of Justice as to the 


of the 
funds 
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required to enforce the May Act, an un- 
derstandable desire to be sure that results 
will be obtained. 

There is, too, a shortage of trained per- 
sonnel, for medical and law-enforcement 
work. This is rapidly being supplied by 
the Provost Marshal General’s School and 
the training course of the United States 
Public Health Service and other agencies 
in and out of the Army. There is a short- 
age of trained investigators for the many 
activities of the F. B. I. which limits its 
facilities to take on a program of the 
magnitude involved in this national pro- 
gram. 

But the enemy will not wait until every- 
thing is ready for the grand assault. The 
attack must be launched with the re- 
sources at hand. Support will be forth- 
coming from every patriotic citizen in 
the land. 

If coordination of various agencies is 
needed, if divided responsibility is at 
fault, if direct and correlated authority is 
lacking, Congress, I am sure, will provide 
the remedy. 

If there is political obstruction, the peo- 
ple will applaud the administrator who 
will say, “Damn the obstruction, full 
speed ahead.” 

This is no job that can be done by the 
Army alone, the Navy alone—or the 
Public Health Service alone. Venereal 
diseases are not acquired in camp, on 
ship, or at the shop bench. 

It is a task for all the people. 
ident Roosevelt recently stated: 

This job depends ultimately upon the 
ple themselves and their moral fiber. I call 
ior the united efforts of government—Fed- 
eral, State, and local—of business - 
dustry, of the medical profession, of the 
schools, and of the churches; in short, of 
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As Pres- 


peo- 
and in 


all citizens, for the establishment of tota 
physical and moral fitness. This is one effo1 
in which every man, woman, and child can 
play his part and share in ultimate \ I 


If it is necessary to isolate every case of 
infection—as the armed services do to 
infected men, let us frovide for that. 
Let us provide that infected draftees not 
be given deferment, but taken into the 
Army, cured, and then sent on duty. We 
must find every case of syphilis, treat 
every case, drive out the commercialized 
prostitution racket—not by telling pros- 
titutes to leave one town and go to an- 
other but by providing for rehabilitation. 
We must drive out quack doctors, keep 
pounding on the educational front, the 
recreational front, provide character 
guidance—strike at the economic caus« 
of vice. 

For full speed ahead, and for vict 
over venereal diseases and 
as soon as may be, I urge this House to 
approve the appropriation of $15,000,000 
as recommended. 

HISTORY OF VENEREAL-CONTROL PR« 

Prior to World War No. 1 there was 
no Division of Venereal Diseases in the 
United States Public Health Service, no! 
was there the comprehensive system of 
State, county, and local official venereal 
disease bureaus and services that are now 
available. The American Social Hygiene 


prostitution 


Association was just beginning vork 
of informing the public and consultin 
with governmental agencies in planning 
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a, united program. Then came the draft, 
and even with the less effective diag- 
nostic measures available in 1917 for the 
discovery of infected draftees, a great 
multitude of disabled men were disclosed. 
It was recognized then—as now—that 
“the venereal diseases constituted the 
most serious public-health problem in 
the development of the national defense 
program.” Congress in 1918 created the 
United States Interdepartmental Social 
Hygiene Board, providing as a part of this 
legislation the Division of Venereal Dis- 
ease in the United States Pubdlic Health 
Service, and made an appropriation of 
$4,060,000 for these purposes, including 
assistance to the States in establishing 
and maintaining more adequate venereal 
disease control facilities and services 
than had previously existed. Though 
following demobilization in 1919 and 
1929 momentum was lost, especially 
through limitations of appropriations, 
the basic framework was maintained in 
the Federal Public Health Service und in 
many of the State and community health 
departments. Through many lean years 


this small official force and the vol- 
untary social-hygiene agencies in the 


States and communities kept the flame 
of public interest alive pending an oppor- 
tunity for this movement again to sweep 
the country as it did in 1917-18 with 
the Government and the people working 
together to stamp out syphilis and gon- 
orrhea, and to promote effective social 
protection 

This chance came in 1936 when the 
challenging pronouncements and aggres- 
official leadership of Surg. Gen. 
Thomas Parran, Asst. Surg. Gen. R. A. 
Vonderlehr, and the State health author- 
ities, backed by the steady and continu- 
ous educational work of the voluntary 
social hygiene sccieties, began to receive 
widespread attention, especially in the 
newspapers and magazines, hitherto 
largely closed as a channel of public edu- 
cation. The press and the public joined 
with the health and social agencies in 
supporting congressional passage of the 
La Follette-Bulwinkle Act in 1938. This 
outstanding legislation and appropria- 
tions to implement it, beginning at three 
million and now rising above $8,000,000 
annually, have provided venereal-disease 


sive 


control activities which were of con- 
stantly growing effectiveness in times of 
peace, and of inestimable value now that 
a second, and more widespread World 
Var is upon us 

Soon £ the fi i 
] 139 \ l pa evi- 
a teamv t ready had beer 
il f e « I rai um 
\ us groups primarily concerned in vene- 
re ( Ls I s a public-health proce- 
a It t ! form of an agreement by 
t 1 Navy Departments, the Fede-al 
‘ Agent i State health depart- 
n n ol of ve- 
I V irmed forces 
oO employees are concen- 
tr { ote m J nal of Social Hy- 
giene, January 1942, pp. 30-31 ) 

This agreement set forth the services 


that should be developed by the agencies 
named as well as the United States Public 
Health Service and interested voluntary 
rganizations, primarily the American 
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Social Hygiene Association. These serv- 
ices were: 

First. Early diagnosis and adequate 
treatment by the Army and the Navy of 
enlisted personnel infected with venereal 
diseases. 

Second. Early diagnosis and treatment 
of the civilian population by the local 
health department. 

Third. When authentic information 
can be obtained as to the probable source 
of venereal disease infection of military 
or naval personnel, the facts will be re- 
ported by medical officers ofthe Army or 
Navy to the State or local health authori- 
ties. 

Fourth. All contacts of enlisted men 
with infected civilians to be reported to 
the medical officers in charge of the Army 
and Navy by the local or State health 
authorities. 

Fifth. Recalcitrant infected persons to 
be forcibly isolated. Local health au- 
thorities to obtain the assistance of the 
local police. 

Sixth. Decrease opportunities for con- 
tacts with infected persons. The local 
police responsible for the repression of 
commercialized and Clandestine prosti- 
tution. All health agencies to cooperate. 

Seventh. An aggressive program of ed- 
ucation among enlisted personnel and 
civilian population. 

Eighth. The local police and health au- 
thorities, the State department of 
health, the Public Health Service, the 
Army and Navy expressed their desire 
to have the assistance o* the American 
Social Hygiene Association or affiliated 
social hygiene societies or other volun- 
tary welfare organizations or groups in 
developing and stimulating public sup- 
port for the above measures. 

This agreement was adopted by the 
conference of State and Territorial 
health officers, May 7 to 13, 1940. 


THE MAY ACT 


All parties to the Federal agreement of 
1940 fully recognized the dangers of pros- 
titution. But it was evident that more 
specific national action and legislation 
was needed to outlaw and smash effec- 
tively the prostitution rackets that were 
springing up rapidly to exploit the youth 
in military training and industrial areas. 
Congress was asked to prepare legislation 
dealing with prostitution. The bill H. R. 
2475 was passed and signed by the Presi- 
dent July 11, 1941. Thus the May Act 
came into existence. 

This law provides that the Secretaries 
of War and Navy may designate areas 
adjacent to Army and Navy establish- 
ments within which areas prostitution 
becomes a Federal offense punishable un- 
der the Articles of War or the Articles for 
the Government of the Navy, by a fine of 
more than $1,000 or imprisonment 
for not more than 1 year, or both such 
fine and imprisonment. Moreover, the 
ict authorizes the Secretaries of War and 
Navy and the Federal Security Adminis- 
trator to “take such steps as they deem 
necessary to suppress and prevent the 
violation” of the act. 

The act thus provides the legal basis 
upon which the Department of Justice 
proceeds with criminal investigations and 
prosecutions. 
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The new Federal Security Adminis- 
trator, as Director of Defense, Health, 
and Welfare Services, assigned special 
duties in this connection to its Social 
Protection Section. 

One of the major objectives of this So- 
cial Protection Section is to promote the 
enforcement of existing State laws and 
local regulations by civilian authorities. 
It is not, however, limited to this task. 
It seeks to prevent girls and young 
women from exposure to the lures of 
prostitution traffickers; promote the safe- 
guarding of employment where wages are 
inadequate to meet minimum require- 
ments for food and shelter or where op- 
portunity exists for bringing pressure on 
girls. It is also empowered to encourage 
every facility for protecting men against 
exploitation by vice racketeers. 

Efforts are being made to help those 
already engaged in prostitution back to 
healthful and constructive ways of life. 
This involves case work and social treat- 
ment, now lacking in many defense areas. 

THE FUTURE 


Times of great common danger lead 
people in one of two directions. Either 
they awaken in us a deeper consciousness 
of our duty to one another and a livelier 
sense of the value of other people, their 
health, and welfare or else we permit 
them to break down in us the best im- 
pulses and give way to fear, hopelessness, 
and indifference. The matter under dis- 
cussion in this speech will be one of our 
tests. Let us make this time of war a 
period in which we go forward and not 
back in the battle against the worst 
scourges of disease that have ever af- 
flicted the bodies and minds of human 
beings. 





Address of Hon. Archibald MacLeish 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 29, 1942 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrec- 
orD, I include the following address by 
Archibald MacLeish before the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association, at Palmer 
House, Chicago, Ill., June 17, 1942: 


From the beginning of the Republic one 
of the inalienable American rights has been 
the right to cuss the Government. “Life lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of Congressmen,” they 
used to say in the old-time country news- 
papers. Maybe they still do. But whether 
they do or not, the principle still stands. 
It’s a man’s right, if he governs himself, to 
say what he thinks of his handiwork. It’s 
a freeman’s right, an American’s right, to 
climb up on the next stump and tell the 
world how the Government looks from there. 
Some would say it’s the dearest right a free- 
man has. Certainly it’s the last right most 
of us would willingly surrender. It’s a right 
we're jealous of in these United States. 

We're jealous of it because it is not only 
a freeman’s right; it is the freeman’s right— 
the right which, more than any other, distin- 
guishes the man who has freedom from the 
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man who hasn't. And for tworeasons. First, 
because the freeman is the only man who can 
enjoy the privilege. And, second, because the 
freeman is the only man who knows how to 
enjoy it, because its exercise is, in a sense, 
the mark of the freeman. Of the two, the 
second is more important than the first. As 
certain events of the last few months have 
made painfully clear. When you hear those 
who aren’t free, or those who hate freedom, 
or those who aim to destroy freedom, trying 
to imitate the freeman’s lambasting of his 
government you get a rough but sufficient 
idea of the importance of knowing how to 
do it. You get an idea which may stay with 
you for a long time. 

When a freeman sails into his government 
he sails into it partly because he doesn’t like 
it but mostly because it’s his. He cusses it 
the way you cuss a mean relation. But when 
a man who doesn’t know the way of freedom, 
who hasn't learned the feel and sense of free- 
dom, sails into a freeman’s government he 
doesn’t talk about it as though it were his. 
He doesn’t cuss it from inside the family or 
from next door. He cusses it from the out- 
side and with an outside feeling—with an 
outside animosity. What he says is as awk- 
ward and wrong and in some ways as comical 
as Brooklyn talk in the Wyoming cow coun- 
try. But it’s not comical altogether or awk- 
ward only. It can be dangerous, too. 

It can be dangerous primarily for this 
reason: That its effect, if you get enough 
of it, can be to infect others—even others 
who have the real sense and feel of freedom— 
with the notion that their government, their 
freemen’s government, isn’t actually theirs 
but something outside them, something even 
against them. Its effect, if you get enough 
of it, can be to break down and injure and 
perhaps eventually destroy the most precious 
thing freemen have—the thing which is, in 
the last analysis, the touchstone of their 
freedom—that sense of identity with their 
government; their sense that their govern- 
ment is theirs—is them. Destroy that sense 
and you destroy the reality of self-govern- 
ment, leaving the form only. Destroy self- 
government and there is very little freedom 
left. 

A freeman’s right to cuss his government, 
in other words, is a right which must be 
guarded as closely in the practice as in the 
possession. And it is for that reason that 
men who value freedom are so jealous of it. 
It is for that reason that men who value 
freedom resent its abuse more bitterly than 
most abuses of their rights. They realize that 
the abuse of the right cannot only corrupt 
the right but injure the structure itself on 
which their freedom rests. They realize that 
a Bertie McCormick or a whole family of 
Bertie McCormicks who abuse the freeman’s 
right by pumping out a vast and costly propa- 
ganda aimed to persuade the people to hate 
and fear their government and their Presi- 
dent are violating the basic decencies of a 
freeman’s world. And they are not impressed 
when they are told that the McCormick 
family is doing nothing more than to exer- 
cise the sacred right of criticism. The people 
of this country know all about criticism. 
They know about Bertie McCormick, too. 
And they know where the one ends and the 
other begins. 

Criticism in a freeman’s country is made 
on certain assumptions one of which is the 
assumption that the government belongs to 
the people and is at all times subject to the 
people’s correction and criticism—correction 
and criticism such as a man gives, and should 
give, those who represent him and undertake 
to act on his behalf. Criticism of the gov- 
ernment made upon that basis is proper criti- 
cism no matter how abusive. But abuse of a 
representative government made not upon 
that assumption but upon the assumption 
that the government is one thing and the 
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people another—that the President is one 
thing and the people who elected the Presi- 
dent another—that the Congress is one thing 
and the people who elected the Congress an- 
other—that the executive departments are 
one thing and the people whom the depart- 
ments serve another—abuse of a representa- 
tive government made with the implication 
that the Government is something outside 
the people, or opposed to the people, some- 
thing the people should fear and hate—abuse 
of that kind is not “criticism,” and no 
amount of editorial self-justification can 
make it sound as though it were. It is a 
harmful propaganda. And a propaganda 
which is no less harmful because it is untrue, 

For it is untrue. The picture of Washing- 
ton—and it is a picture found not only in 
the propaganda press but in the newspapers 
devoted to news as well—the picture of Wash- 
ington as another Nation, almost a foreign 
power, fixed upon our shores to wage a kind 
of bureaucratic war upon our people, is a pic- 
ture which would be fantastic if it were not 
so frequently presented. Who are these Con- 
gressmen and Senators who are now set off 
in apparent distinction from the American 
people? They are the American people. 
They are the people’s representatives in Con- 
gress elected by the people and acting in the 
people’s behalf. Like the people whom they 
represent, they are men of varying degrees of 
ability, varying and various opinions. Some 
of them are men of great distinction. Some 
are not. Some are men of an intelligence 
as fine and as responsive as any to be found 
in America. Some are men of less intelli- 
gence. Some are men remarkable for cour- 
age and character. Some are not remarkable 
for any reason. But one thing is true of 
them all as they constitute the Congress of 
the United States: They are the true repre- 
sentatives of the people whom they represent 
and much more like the people, far closer to 
the people, much more truly entitled to speak 
fo the people than those who undertake to 
attack them on the people’s behalf. It 
would not be possible to assemble anywhere 
in the United States 531 men and women 
who could more justly and more humanly 
speak for the people of this Republic than 
the 531 men and women whom the people 
have elected to Congress precisely for that 
purpose. 

And what is true of the Congress is true 
also of the alleged bureaucracy—a new werd, 
incidentally, in American usage; new since 
the last war and generally used only in the 
past few years. Members of this association, 
like members of similar associations throuch- 
out the country, have reason to know the 
truth about the bureaucrats who figure as 
a hostile army in the propaganda prints and 
in the reckless statements of those who take 
the propaganda prints for truth. Who are 
these wartime bureaucrats who are said to 
stand on one side while the American people 
or the American laborer or the American 
retailer stand on the other? Who are these 
wartime bureaucrats who make up a wartime 
Government different and distinct from the 
American people? Who are they indeed but 
your own colleagues, your Own associates, 
people like yourselves who have given up 
their jobs, given up their homes and busi- 
nesses, separated themselves from their fam- 
ilies and their friends—and for what reason? 
For one reason only—to do their duty as 
citizens; to get the job done; to win this war. 

Who are these bureaucrats? Don Nelson? 
Bill Batt? Is Bob Patterson a bureaucrat, 
who gave up a place on the Federal bench to 
work 16 and 18 hours a day at less pay and 
with the dead certainty that he would be 
crucified in the end if anything went wrong? 
Is Milo Perkins a bureaucrat, who left a 
profitable business in Texas because he 
thought there was a job in Washington which 
had to be done, and who almost killed him- 
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self in the doing of it? Is Jerry Land a 
bureaucrat, who could have retiled at the 
conclusion of a distinguished Navy career, 
but who has Kept on to build the ships we 
need to win the war, and more ships, and 
yet more ships, until there is no time to Sleep 
or eat? Is Leon Henderson a bureaucrat, who 
has taken on the toughest and most unpopu- 
lar job in America—the job of fixing prices 
and rationing essential goods to peg down the 
big top when the inflationary gale begins to 
blow? Is a man a bureaucrat who starts his 
conferences at half-past six in the morning 
and ends them well after midnight at a sal- 
ary an assistant treasurer would sniff at, and 
with nothing ahead but more of the same 
for a long time coming? Are Jack McCloy 
and Bob Lovett bureaucrats, who left a law 
practice and a big bank in New York to take 
on two of the most thankless assignments 
in Washington at an assistant secretary’s pay, 
with the Knowledge that the world would 
only hear of either of them if the job went 
wrong—Jack McCloy and Bob Lovett, who 
have turned in two of the great performances 
of this war? Is Elmer Davis a bureaucrat— 
Elmer Davis, who has given up one of the 
Sweetest and surest and most peaceful jobs 
in journalism to take on a Government chore 
in which—and I speak of something of 
which I have a certain knowledge—in which 
the only sure reward is public vilification 
and private hurt? Is Henry Stimson a 
bureaucrat—Henry Stimson, who had won 
all the honors his country had to give him? 
Is Frank Knox? Henry Morgenthau? Cor- 
dell Hull? 

And if not these, then who? The tens and 
scores and hundreds of American business- 
men and American lawyers and American 
scientists and American engineers who are 
working in Washington at sixty-five hundred 
or fifty-six hundred or thirty-eight hundred 
a year, living in hot rooms in back hotels 
and maybe a sight of their wives every 7 
weeks with their kids forgetting their faces? 
And for what? For cash? For fame? Or to 
get the job done? 

You will forgive me if I say that the whole 
picture of Washington as a bureaucracy dis- 
tinct from the American people strikes me as 
pretty cheap—contemptible and cheap. I 
hold no brief for the city. There are other 
places I would rather live and would live if 
I could. I hold no brief for the people in it 
either. There are quite a lot I’d send back 
to the towns they came from if I had the 
sending. But this much I do know—that 
the newspaper picture, the magazine picture, 
of a foreign, bureaucratic Washington, hostile 
to the people of this country, putting its own 
interests before their interests—a bureau- 

ratic Washington distinct from the people, 
separate from the people—is a pure and un- 
adulterated invention. 

There is no such Washington. 
actually is is a city filled 
citizens—American citizens from all over 
from every State—American citizens like 
other American citizens—American citizens 
who have closed their offices, turned 
businesses over, locked up their laboratories 
and their shops, said good-bye to their wives, 
and gone to work in the most uncomfortable, 
overcrowded city in the United States at half 
or a fifth or a hundredth of their civilian 
incomes—gone to work at low pay in the 
worst climate on the continent with no more 
hope or expectation of recognition or reward 
than a stevedore has on the night shift 


What there 
with American 


their 


That’s your bureaucracy. It stares at you 
every night from the lighted windows still 
lit at 10 and 11 and 12 in Lend-Lease, in the 


War Department, the Treasury, Office of Price 
Administration, War Production Board, the 
House Office Building, the Senate Office Build- 


ing, even, forgive me, the Library. It stares 
at you every morning in the long lines of 
cars on Memorial Bridge at 8 and at 7:30 and 
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7 and on back. That's your bureaucratic 
Washington. And the marvel is that the 
Washington correspondents, the ablest cor- 
respondents of the ablest press on earth 
have never written the story. It’s under their 
noses. They see it every day. It’s a better 
story than the gossip and the guesses. And 
yet they've never written it. And since 
they've never written it, the editors and the 
columnists and the magazine publishers back 
home go on from week to week with the talk 
about bureaucrats, the talk about bureau- 
cratic confusion, the talk about talk. You 
can still find a cool apartment up in New 
York to write the wisecracks in. You can 
still drop down to the office at 10 and stay 
until 5 and think up a couple of cracks 
about bureaucrats. And all the confusion in 
Washington. And the way the people in 
Washington get excited about the war. You 
can still find a seat in a bar in New York 
about 6 o’clock for a long drink and a laugh 
at the fools down in Washington. 

Why the true story hasn't been told I don’t 
know. I suppose there are fashions in news 
like fashions in other things. But this much 
I do know—that if the true story of Wash- 
ington were told it would bury forever the 
propaganda which tries to set the American 
Government over against the American peo- 
ple. Washington these days is more like 
America than America itself. It is filled with 
America, filled and overfilled to overflowing 
with America. There are more Americans, 
more kinds of Americans, more samples of 
Americans in Washington than there are any- 
where else on earth. There are Americans 
from all towns, Americans from all the trades. 
And the towns and the trades know it if the 
newspapers don’t. You know it—people in 
your trades. Members of your association, 
representatives of your businesses spend night 
after night, day after day in Washington, one 
week after the other. You know precisely 
how grotesque it is to picture Washington as 
a bureaucracy separate and distinct from the 
life of the rest of the country. You know, 
your representatives know, how frequently 
they were called down for council, how long 
the hours were they kept. You know, too, 
how often the people in Washington with 
whom you had to do were your own former 
colleagues, men from your own profession, 
your own trades. 


The truth of the matter is—and it is, to 
me at least, a very moving truth—that the 
organization of the American people to fight 
this war is an organization chiefly remarkable 
for the fact that there is no bureaucracy in 
the European sense—that there is no such 
distinction between the people and their Gov- 
ernment as the propaganda pretends. If there 
ever was a wartime government truly respon- 
sive to a self-governing people, it is this Gov- 
ernment. If there ever was a government 
which represented the people because it was 
the people, it is the Government in Washing- 
ton. And this is due not only to the insist- 
ence of a great and greatly democratic Presi- 
dent, but equally to the insistence of the peo- 
ple themselves. It is due, to be specific, to 
the devotion and responsibility of just such 
organizations as this—organizations of citi- 


zens who put their duties as citizens before 
their interests as men of business. 

As men of business you have suffered al- 
ready in this war, and you have even greater 


sacrifices ahead of you. It is probable that 
you will be hurt as much by the adaptations 
necessary to the winning of this war as any 
other group—indeed, you may suffer more 
than any other. But you have not on that 
account relaxed your sense of obligation as 
citizens Instead you have cooperated ac- 
tively with the Government in the prepara- 
tion of the necessary plans and programs, even 
those plans and programs which might prove 
most painful to yourselves. By so doing you 
have helped to present a picture of the unity 
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and determination of this people which is 
worth many divisions of troops, many squad- 
rons of planes toward the winning of this 
war. You must feel a very real satisfaction 
and pride. Certainly you are entitled to feel 
it in the fullest measure. 





Containers for the Sea-Food Industry 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JAMES DOMENGEAUX 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 29, 1942 


Mr. DOMENGEAUX. Mr. Speaker, an 
emergency has arisen in the sea-food in- 
dustry which makes it imperative that 
something be immediately done to find a 
substitute for tin which has in the past 
been used as containers for oysters, crab 
meat, shrimp, sardines, mackerel, and a 
host of other aquatic foods. 

Present plans contemplate that 300,000 
tons of sheet steel shall be taken from 
the food industry for other war uses. If 
this is done, and it probably will be, as 
we are faced with a steel shortage, over 
2,000,000 tons of perishable foods will be 
faced with spoilage unless other means of 
preserving or substitutes for containers 
can be found. Unless some type of relief 
is obtained, the sea-food industry will be 
unable to fulfill our lend-lease commit- 
ments, military requirements, and also be 
unable to supply our own people with 
these much-needed protein-food prod- 
ucts. 

The immediate problem is to find pos- 
sible substitutes for steel and tin for as 
many sea-food products as practicable 
and also to experiment along lines using 
other means of preserving sea foods. 

While the Interior appropriation bill 
was in the Senate, these facts were recog- 
nized and an appropriation of $172,000 
was added to the fishery industries item, 
which is now before us for concurrence. 

In addition to finding substitutes for 
steel and tin containers and experiment- 
ing along lines of sea-food-product pres- 
ervation, the fishing industry is also con- 
fronted with the necessity of finding sub- 
stitutes for such critical materials as Ma- 
nila fiber for nets, ropes, and insulating 
materials used in hulls of vessels and in 
cold-storage rooms; hemp for burlap 
bags and covers, rubber sealing com- 
pounds for containers and other critical 
materials needed by this industry. 

The sea-food industry is facing the 
most serious condition it has ever faced, 
and knowing its importance to us, par- 
ticularly at this time, I feel that the 
least we can do is to make this appropri- 
ation immediately available for these ex- 
periments so that no time will be lost in 
finding new ways to preserve these prod- 
ucts we need so badly and find substitutes 
for the materials considered critical for 
our war machines that are now being 
used by this industry. I respectfully ask 
that the Members of this House recog- 
nize the importance of this small appro- 
priation and unanimously approve it. 
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Forest Fire Protection in Pacific 
Northwest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARTIN F. SMITH 


-OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 29, 1942 


Mr. SMITH of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, one of the most vital matters 
affecting the people and communities of 
my district in southwest Washington and 
the entire Pacific Northwest is that of 
providing adequate forest-fire protection 
in that region. This is true in normal 
times and is particularly true during 
the present war emergency when we are 
facing the added hazard arising from 
possible aerial and incendiary attack by 
the enemy and by sabotage. I have 
therefore strongly urged in this session 
of Congress that increased appropria- 
tions by the Federal Government be 
made available for this very necessary 
and essential purpose. 

Mr. Speaker, by the unanimous con- 
sent of my colleagues, I am reproducing 
at this point in the Recorp the state- 
ments which I made relating to this 
vital subject before the Senate Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, on April 21, 1942, 
and April 1, 1942, and before the House 
Committee on Appropriations on March 
16, 1942. 


The statements referred to are as 
follows: 


Senator Ho_man. Representative Smitru of 
Washington has come in response to my sug- 
gestion that I mentioned a few minutes ago. 
Would you be kind enough to call on the 
Representative, Mr. Chairman? 

Senator RuSSELL. Yes. 


STATEMENT OF HON. MarTIN F. SMITH, A REP- 
RESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE 
OF WASHINGTON, APRIL 21, 1942 


FOREST-FIRE COOPERATION 


Mr. SmirH. Mr. Chairman and members of 
the committee, I appreciate the courtesy of 
Senator HoLMAN calling me to come over and 
testify regarding these items pertaining to 
the Forest Service. 

The item for forest-fire cooperation, 
$2,500,000, is very vitally important to the 
entire Pacific Northwest, including my own 
district, and that also applies to the item for 
acquisition of lands for national forests, as 
well as to forest roads and trails, which was 
referred to by Senator McNary and con- 
cerning which you have just heard testimony. 

I want to take this occasion to express the 
appreciation of the people of the Pacific 
Northwest and my own district for the action 
that was taken by your committee in in- 
creasing the emergency item for forest-fire 
control from $2,000,000 to $5,000,000, and also 
the increase in the other items related 
thereto, in support of which I testified at the 
hearings in regard to the deficiency appro- 
priation bill. That action was very gratify- 
ing to our people out there in an area which 
is classified as a strategic military zone, pos- 
sibly a combat zone, and which may be in- 
vaded by the Japs, or at least they might at- 
tack that area, heavily forested, with incen- 
diary bombs. 

Of course, we have been very much agitated 
concerning that, and our people have been 
deeply disturbed, as they had a right to be, 
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because, if these forests were destroyed by fire, 
it would curtail the war effort in that 1egion 
and it would destroy our economy after the 
war, because those forests are our bread and 
putter. Sixty percent of all the pay rolls 
in that vicinity are derived from our forests, 
our lumber, shingles, pulp, plywood, and 
veneer industries. Therefore we are deeply 
concerned in regard to those items which 
the committee is hearing at this time. 

I merely want to reiterate, Mr. Chairman 
and members of the committee, my interest, 
and I hope that the committee will be as 
liberal as it can under the circumstances. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator RusseLL. We appropriated it and 
sent it over to you gentlemen in the House, 
but it didn’t get very far. 

Mr. SmirH."You did that with these other 
items in the deficiency bill, and really it 
seems rather strange, perhaps, for a Member 
of the House to be coming before the Senate 
committee and urging liberal consideration 
of these items, when you have been liberal, 
and when the fault lies in my own body, of 
which I am a Member, which is rather em- 
barrassing to me. But we do appreciate the 
sustained cooperation from this committee 
and our people feel deeply indebted to the 
Senate and to the Senate Appropriations 
Committee and I hope that our House com- 
mittee will be liberal also in consideration 
of this agricultural appropriation bill. 

Senator RussE.L. I join you in that hope, 
Congressman. 

Mr. SmiTH. Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF Hon. MarTIN F. SMITH, A REP- 
RESENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE 
OF WASHINGTON, ApriL 1, 1942 


FOREST-FIRE CONTIOL 


Mr. SmiTH. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen 
of the committee, I want to endorse what 
has been so well said by Senator Bone and 
Senator Hotman, and promise to be very 
brief. I consider that the action taken by 
the House subcommittee on deficiencies in 
reducing the war emergency appropriation 
for forest-fire control from the $5,000,000 
recommended by the Bureau of the Budget 
to $2,000,000 is ill-advised and utterly un- 
justified. I appeared before the committee 
during the hearings and urged that the sum 
be increased substantially instead of re- 
duced, as even the amount set by the Budget 
ls inadequate. Judge Leavy, of Washington, 
a member of the Appropriations Committee, 
also appeared and made a similar request. 


WAR EMERGENCY HAZARD PARTICULARLY ACUTE IN 
PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


This appropriation is for forest-fire control 
for the entire Nation, but the war emergency 
hazard is particularly acute in the Pacific 
Northwest, in the States of Washington, 
Oregon, and California. As shown by the 
committee hearings, the Forest Service made 
a thorough study and survey of the sum that 
would be required to properly protect the 
forests of the country against sabotage and 
direct action by the enemy. They made this 
study at the request of the Secretary of War, 
the Army, the Office of Civiliam Defense, and 
other Government agencies. They spent 3 
months in preparing their report, according 
to Mr. Loveridge, Assistant Chief Forester, and 
estimated that the planned program which 
was essential would cost $18,100,000. They 
worked out a most thorough plan. 

The largest expenditures for increased per- 
sonnel and fire-fighting equipment wou'd 
have to be in Washington, Oregon, and Cali- 
fornia, where we have the major stands of 
virgin and commercial timber in the United 
States These States have been designated 
as a combat area and actual battle zone, 
which the Japs are most likely to attack and 
invade It is from this area that the aliens 
are being evacuated. 
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LARGE PERCENTAGES OF LUMBER BEING USED IN 
THE PRODUCTION PROGRAM 


Plywood produced in the Pacific Northwest 
is being used for airplane production. At the 
present time 70 to 80 percent of our lumber 
and 30 percent of our wood pulp are being 
used directly or indirectly in the war program. 
Large forest fires can seriously disrupt this 
production program. 


POSSIBILITY OF INCENDIARY BOMES GREATLY 
INCREASES DANGER OF FIRE HAZARD 


Our western forests are particularly vul- 
nerable through direct enemy action, due to 
the very definite dry seasons which prevail. 
Enemy planes dropping incendiary bombs 
could with certainty start thousands of fires 
in these forests during the summer period. 
It is estimated that from $8,000,000 to $11,- 
000,000 are required to guard against this 
menace and danger in the three Pacific Coast 
States alone, and another $7,000,000 for the 
balance of the country, the forests in the 
East, in Maine, New England, the Southwest, 
and the Gulf States. 

Senator Homan. May I interrupt a second 
to comment on what you are saying? One 
fire in the coastal region of Oregon broke 
out at 18 places simultaneously during our 
labor troubles out there. 

Senator Brooks. What was the total dam- 
age of the fire? 

Senator HoLMAN. You can’t measure it in 
dollars; it is irreparable. 


TILLAMOOK FIRE 


Mr. Lovertpce. The Tillamook fire, Sen- 
ator, burned 12,000,000,000 board feet. That 
was one fire, west of Portland, and it took 
out the complete tax base out of Tillamook 
and several other counties there. 

Senator Hotman. And it destroyed forever 
one of the grandest stands of timber, with 
trees running up to 13 feet in diameter 

Mr. SmiTtH. The damage could amount act- 
ually to billions of dollars, if we could meas- 
ure it. 

Senator HoLMAN. You can’t just measure 
it in dollars. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. Chairman, in the face of 
this extraordinary war emergency and haz- 
ard, the Bureau of the Budget cut the item 
to $5,000,000, which is less than a third of 
the amount which the Forest Service, after 
3 months of intensive study, found to be ab- 
solutely necessary. This action was ill-ad- 
vised and inviting another “Pearl Harbor” 
in the Pacific Northwest, for out of that sum 
for the entire Nation we could hope to get 
only about $1,500,000, which is ridiculous and 
which would not even begin to defray the 
cost of the protective measures required. 

Mr. Chairman, the House Subcommittee on 
Deficiencies didn’t stop there. Apparently 
they consider that the War Department, the 
Office of Civilian Defense, the Forest Service, 
and the people of the Pacific Northwest do 
not know what they are talking about, and 
our people ou* there on the Pacific coast are 
not entitled to any considerable considera- 
tion or any real protection. They slashed the 
item to $2,000,000, which comes pretty close, 
in my opinion, to sabotage. Should it not be 
highly pleasing to the Japs and encourage 
them to go ahead with their plans to invade 
the Pacific coast, burn up our forests and 
vital war industries, and enslave our people? 
I am tempted to paraphrase and say, “O 
economy, what crimes are committed in thy 
name.” 

I feel very deeply about this, gentlemen, 
having lived out there for 25 years, and know- 
ing the conditions. I can’t understand the 
wisdom of cutting this amount down to 
where it would be almost negligible. We 
have out there one of the most serious prob- 
lems confronting this Nation. If the Japs 
dump incendiary bombs and destroy those 
forests, it would cripple our war effort. 
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Senator McCarran. It doesn’t require 
dropping incendiary bombs. One Jap can 
destroy a forest in a very short time. 

Mr. SmitTH. That is true. I have just one 
concluding thought, and that is that I sin- 
cerely hope and feel confident that the Sen- 
ate committee will substantially increase this 
amount and evidence a real interest in the 
welfare of our people and the successful pros- 
ecution of the war. 

TELEGRAM FROM THE HAREOR PLYWOOD CO. 

Mr. Chairman, with your permission, I 
would like to include a telegram I received 
from the Harbor Plywood Co., in my home 
city of Hoquiam, Wash., where they have 
the largest plywood plant in the world now 
turning out plywood for airplane production. 

Senator McKEL..ar. All right; let the tele- 
gram be included. 

Mr. SmirH. The telegram, dated April 1, 
1942, is as follows: 

“Practically all sawmills and plywood plants 
are approaching the summer season with 
little or no inventories of logs. Should we 
have a particularly dry season, production of 
lumber, plywood, and doors in the Siates of 
Oregon and Washington, most of which are 
now going into defense projects, will face 
complete shut down. It is logical to expect 
that because of dangers of sabotage or in- 
cendiary bombing, authorities controlling 
work in the woods will close operations on the 
slightest suspicion of danger. You can read- 
ily imagine the extent of the holocaust that 
would follow a series of fires in this area. We 
therefore urge an exceptionally liberal ap- 
propriation for fire protection. Danger to 
this area from fires is really appalling and 
the economy of the States requires a max- 
imum protection.” 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen 
of the committee. 





STATEMENT OF HON. MarTIN F. SMITH, A REPRE- 
SENTATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF 
WASHINGTON, Marcu 16, 1942 


FOREST-FIRE CONTROL IN THE NORTHWEST 


Mr. LupLow. Mr. Smith, we are pleased to 
have you with us. I understand you desire 
to discuss with us the fire-fighting item that 
is pending before the committee, and we will 
be glad to have any statement you care to 
make. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the 
privilege you have accorded me of appearing 
before the committee this morning. 

I am very much interested in the item in 
House Document No. 663, containing supple- 
mental estimates of appropriations for the 
Department of Agriculture, including an item 
of $5,000,000 for forest-fire control, which is 
an emergency item. 

In this connection I might quote briefly 
from the document, as follows: 

“The Federal Government is now faced 
with a far greater responsibility. Many of 
the essential war industries and important 
military installations are located within or 
adjacent to extensive forested areas, particu- 
larly in the three States forming the Pacific 
boundary of the United States. This area, 
especially, is vulnerable to fire damage, and 
extensive burning would seriously hamper 
military operations and large-scale lumber 
producing operations, as well as strategic war 
plants. To a lesser degree the northern in- 
termountain region and other areas of the 
country are also involved in this problem.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of West Virginia. What 
States are those? 

Mr. SmiTH. Washington, Oregon, and Cali- 
fornia. My district in southwestern Wash- 
ington is probably the most heavily tim- 
bered district in that entire area, and is also 
adjacent to the Olympic National Forest and 
the Olympic National Park, where we have 
the largest remaining body of virgin timber 
in the United States, 
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Mr. Luptow. Is that fir timber? 

Mr. SmirH. Yes, sir; Douglas fir, 
spruce, hemlock, and western cedar. 

Mr. JoHNSON of West Virginia. What is the 
acreage? 

Mr. SmiTH. Approximately 11,700,000 acres 
in western Washington. 

Mr. Snyper. What is Sitka spruce used for? 

Mr. Situ. Sitka spruce lumber was sent 
to Great Britain during World War No. 1 for 
airplane production, and we use a lot of 
spruce lumber ourselves in this country. We 
are now shipping it to Great Britain for air- 
plane production I am advised. 

We have committees organized of west- 
coast Congressmen, from Washington, Ore- 
gon, and California, and have held meetings 
with representatives of the War Department, 
Navy Department, Forest Service, and other 
branches of the Federal Government. At 
one of our meetings last week the statement 
Was made, to illustrate how important and 
essential lumber is in the war effort, that on 
one shipment of 500 tanks to Russia they 
used 40 carloads of lumber for boxing and 
crating alone. There is no question but what 
lumber is as strategic and important a war 
commodity as aluminum and steel. 

Mr. JoHNSON of West Virginia. We know 
what steel and aluminum are, and in the 
manufacturing end, our lumber is the third 
ingredient in the process. 

Mr. SmirTH. Yes, sir; the gentleman from 
West Virginia is absolutely correct. 

Mr. Snyper. What kind of lumber did they 
use to build wooden ships during the other 
World War? 

Mr. SmiTH. That was mostly fir and some 
hemlock and cedar for smaller parts but 
mostly Douglas fir. 

Mr. Snyper. I imagine that we will be 
building wooden ships before long 

Mr. SmirH. Yes. I am glad you mentioned 
that subject, because I have been vigorously 
advocating it for a year and a half. I have 
discussed that with the Maritime Commission 
and officials of the Navy Department and the 
Bureau of Ships, urging an all-out wocden 
shipbuilding program. We have now found 
that the real bottleneck in our entire war 
effort is the lack of shipping to transport 
men, materials, and supplies. We have re- 
lied entirely on steel construction, but if we 
had started a wooden shipbuilding program 
long ago we would be better situated now. 
We should have started to construct wooden 
ships on a huge scale over a year ago. 

Mr. Snyper. A year ago is when I thought 
they should have started it. 

Mr. SMITH. I have been advocating it for 
nearly 2 years, I will say to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania. More than a year ago I 
discussed it on the floor of the House: 

Mr. JOHNSON of West Virginia. A wooden 
ship is abont as safe as a steel ship, so far as 
bomber airplane attacks are concerned. 

Mr. SMITH. Yes; just as vulnerable to at- 
tack; if a ship is hit by a bomb or torpedo, 
no matter if it is constructed of steel, it is 
apt to be a loss 

Mr. LupDLOW 
What are 
this time? 

Mr. SmiTH. The best answer I can give to 
that, if the gentleman from Indiana will 
allow me, would be to read a statement issued 
on March 3 by Col. W. B. Greeley, secretary 
and manager of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
' Association, and whom you will remember as 
the former Chief of the Forest Service of the 
Federal Government. He is one of the most 
capable men handling forestry matters in 
the United States. His statement is as fol- 
lows: 

“This menace may come in an effort to 
create a huge smoke screen concealing forces 
attacking from the Pacific. It may come by 
attack from the air, through the terribly effi- 
cient incendiary bomb; or it may come from 
organized sabotage within our forests. 
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“However it comes, it will call for all the 
forest-protection organizations and agencies 
that the Pacific Northwest have in alertness, 
resourcefulness, and unity. Unquestionably, 
forests and lumbermen face what may readily 
become the toughest protection job of our 
generation. They need the public with them 
all the way. 

“If anyone thinks this is a piece of war hys- 
teria, let me suggest that the lesson of Pearl 
Harbor be not forgotten. We cannot take the 
chance of a failure to be fully prepared and 
ready to defend our forests. Otherwise we 
may witness a wreckage of forests and a set- 
back to forestry equal to many years of the 
usual sources of injury or destruction. 

“Forest industry has joined with the State 
and Federal protection agencies in Oregon 
and Washington in setting up forest defense 
councils, with strong, unified programs. But 
it is going to be everybody’s battle when 
periods of dry weather parch the woods— 
and they usually begin in March. The gen- 
eral public must also be prepared as never 
before on the prevention of forest fires. It 
is a battle that is going to take all we have 
got—Federal services, State services, protec- 
tion organizations, logging companies, sol- 
diers, ranchers, hunters, fishermen, people at 
summer camps, and all others who are in the 
woods for any reason whatever. And, of 
course, it is a fight not only for 1942. It is 
for the duration of the war. 

“Every forest fire in 1942 will be, in effect, 
a Japanese fire, and putting it out will be 
backing up—in our own woods—the Ameri- 
can Army and Navy in the Pacific. This is 
the first duty of Pacific Northwest forestry. 
It is my earnest plea that we all join together 
with the single resolution of doing this first 
job first.” 

That states the situation fully, it seems to 
me. We are facing a hazard and menace far 
exceeding any in the past, for our timber is 
in the area which Homer Lea and all the mili- 
tary experts are agreed is the most likely to 
be attacked, bombed, and even invaded by 
the Japanese. That is right in my district. 

Mr. LupLow. This estimate, or this appro- 
priation, would be increased four or five 
‘times over what it has been in any year be- 
fore. Do you think that will be necessary? 

Mr. SmirH. Yes; I do, absolutely, and it is 
not adequate. We have discussed this mat- 
ter thoroughly in our Committee on Coast 
Defense, of which I am a member, consisting 
of Members from California, Oregon, and 
Washington, and we think that this sum is 
far from adequate. We think that it should 
be twice or thrice $5,000,000, at least $10,000,- 
000 to give the protection necessary. 

Mr. LupLow. Has there been any indication 
of sabotage operations there up to date? 

Mr. Smi1TH. No, sir; not up to date. We are 
advised that the war plans of the Japs call for 
organized sabotage when they attempt their 
invasion, probably via Alaska. 

Mr. LupLow. Then, this is a precautionary 
measure? 

Mr. SMITH. Yes; it is a precautionary 
measure. Of course, a disastrous fire there 
would cripple our entire war effort. I am in- 
formed that 90 percent of the lumber produc- 
tion in my district is for filling orders for the 
War Department. Also, if, as Mr. JOHNSON 
of West Virginia has suggested—and he is 
certainly correct—we should launch an all- 
out wooden-ship-building program, it would 
be the worst disaster that could occur to our 
war effort. It would ruin out economy after 
the war, for lumbering is the main industry 
in that section, including the manufacture 
of pulp paper, plywood, veneer, and other 
forest products. They furnish over 60 percent 
of our pay rolls. 

Mr. LupLow. Where these big trees grow, 
there is relatively little underbrush, is there 
not, so that fires would not catch quite so 
easily? They would not catch so easily in 
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these forests of monumental-sized timber as 
in forests of smaller growth. 

Mr. SMITH. There are small trees and un- 
dergrowth in many places, and you would be 
surprised to see how those fires spread. It 
would be overoptimistic for us to say that 
we could prevent fires. Of course, we will 
try to do it as far as humanly possible, but 
if we should have organized sabotage or the 
dropping of incendiary bombs to contend 
with our task would be to put the fires out 
after they are started. After listening to the 
statements of Mr. Kotok and Mr. Godwin of 
the Forest Service, at our committee meeting 
last week, I am convinced that you cannot 
do it without much more fire-fighting equip- 
ment, more pumps, and so forth. The equip- 
ment must be at least trebled and the per- 
sonnel must be trebled. For that reason, we 
feel very strongly that this item of $5,000,000 
is not going to be adequate for the purpose, 
and we would urge that it be increased, at 
least doubled. We realize that it is more 
than you have provided heretofore, but it is 
very little for the purpose to take care of the 
whole country. We are faced with a hazard, 
menace, and danzer that we have never been 
confronted with before. It will require more 
than $5,000,000 for the States of Washington, 
Oregon, and California alone. 

Mr. Snyper. I want to make one observa- 
tion: Wooden ships were built during the 
other World War. 

Mr. SMITH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Snyper. Are any of those wooden ships 
stored up now on the Trivers? 

Mr. SmitH. Not now. They have ali been 
put back into service again, They have been 
rehabilitated. 

Mr. Snyper. Do you mean to say that the 
wooden ships we built in 1917, 1918, and 
1919, that have been left standing for over 
25 years, are still capable of being used? 

Mr. SmirH. Personally, I do not know of 
any ships in that region that have not been 
in use. I have no doubt that all the ships 
that we had out there on the west coast are 
in use. In fact, on account of the diversion 
some time ago, we have a shortage of ship- 
ping facilities. Some criticism has been made 
that some of those ships built of green tim- 
ber leaked, that they became warped, and 
were otherwise unsatisfactory; but now we 
have perfected a chemical-seasoning process 
for preventing that, which has proved to be 
very successful. Furthermore, in view of the 
fact that we used wooden ships to transport 
4,000,000 men to Europe during the last World 
War No. 1, I think it is highly illogical to 
claim that wooden ships are not sufficient 
for the purpose, and that we have to build 
ships out of steel. That is especially true 
when you have an acute shortage of steel in 
this country. Steel is essential for arma- 
ments, munitions, tanks, guns, shells, but 
not for ships. Ships should not be built ex- 
clusively of steel. That is a mistaken policy, 
now proven to be so. 

Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Will there be any local 
funds available to aid in this fire-protection 
werk? 

Mr. SmitH. You have the fullest coopera- 
tion from the States, counties, municipali- 
ties, and private timber owners. The coun- 
ties have their fire wardens assisting in this 
work, from funds raised by taxation for th’'s 
purpose. You have the cooperation of the 
various counties, as well as of the private 
owners of forest lands. But the magnitude 
of this task, due to the war and sabotage haz- 
ard, is so great that the Federal Government 
should undertake the most extensive pro- 
gram in history. Anything short of that will 
expose us to dangers and losses which we can- 
not begin to estimate. It will be a costly pro- 
gram, running into many millions of dol- 
lars—much more than $5,000,000—if all the 
fire-fighting equipment and men are to be 
employed to do the job required and if we are 
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not to take any chances, and we shouldn’t 
take any chances. I wish to thank you, Mr. 
Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
for the time allotted me and your courtesy. 





Mississippi Valley Flood Control Associa- 
tion Endorses Separate Authority for 
Power and Insists Upon Army Engi- 
neers Doing All Construction and Op- 
eration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. CLYDE T. ELLIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 29, 1942 


Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks, I insert in the 
Recorp a resolution adopted by the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Association on May 28, i 
Chicago. You will note the resolution 
endorses a separate authority for power 
in the Arkansas country with a request 
that the construction operation and 
building remain in the corps of the 
United States Army engineers: 


Whereas the improvements of the water- 
ways in the Arkansas, White, Ouachita, and 
St. Francis River Basins for navigation, 
flood control, the development of hydro- 
electric power, and for other purposes is in 
interest of all the pecple all the time; and 

Whereas said improvements are now by 
law under the supervision of the Chief of 
Engineers and the direction of the Secretary 
of War; and 

Whereas existing law approves the compre- 
hensive plans formulated by the Army Engi- 
neers with such modifications thereof as in 
the discretion of the Secretary of War and 
the Chief of Engineers may be advisable; and 

Whereas the operation of reservoirs in the 
interest of efficiency and coordination for 
navigation, flood control, the development of 
hydroelectric power, and other purposes must 
be administered by a single organization 
with sing’e authority and responsibility from 
top to bottom, and whereas flood control of 
the alluvial valley of the lower Mississippi 
River is vitally affected by such reservoir 
operation with single authority and respon- 
sibility in the Arkansas, White, Ouachita, 
and St. Francis River Basins in order that a 
major overflow and disaster to the alluvial 
valley may be prevented; and 

Whereas the War Department now has 
authority to develop and will develop and 
generate the maximum possible amount of 
hydroelectric power at said improvements in 
the Arkansas, White, Ouachita, and St. 
Francis Basins: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Mississippi Valley Flood 
Control Association, That the various reser- 
voirs and waterway improvements within 
the Arkansas, White, Ouachita, and St. 
Francis River basins should continue to be 
planned, constructed, maintained, and oper- 
ated under existing law by the Army engi- 
neers under the direction of the War De- 
partment; 

That the hydroelectric power developed 
and generated at said improvements (over 
and above the power needed for the opera- 
ticn of said improvements) should be de- 
livered at power house switchboards, by the 
Army engineers operating said improvements, 
to such agency, o* agencies as may be desig- 
nated by Congress for sale and distribution 
at rates and under regulations most advan- 
tageous to the Government. 


Assault Upon Representative Government 
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HON. CLIFF CLEVENGER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 29, 1942 


Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speeker, much 
publicity effort has been devoted in re- 
cent weeks to an attempted purge of 
Members of Congress by the Union for 
Democratic Action through its allied pub- 
lication the New Republic, and other 
Communist-front publications. 

As indicated in the May 18 issue of 
the New Republic, Iam correctly recorded 
as voting 100 percent in opposition to 
the wishes and views of the Communists. 
I gladly accept this challenge. I make 
no apology for a single vote I have cast 
on either the foreign or domestic meas- 
ures referred to; neither do I apologize 
for keeping all of my campaign promises. 

In attempting to quote the New Re- 
public, I observe that several small news- 
papers have, perhaps inadvertently, 
stated that I voted against certain labor 
amendments, the Wolcott amendment 
to the price-control] bill, and legislation 
to extend the Dies committee to inves- 
tigate un-American activities. The fact 
is, I voted for these particular measures, 
and they are opposed by the Communist- 
front organizations. As the Recorp dis- 
closes, I voted to continue the Dies com- 
mittee to investigate un-American ac- 
tivities each time the measure was be- 
fore the House, which was February 3, 
1939, January 23, 1940, February 11, 1941, 
and March 11, 1942. 

It is of interest to note the record of 
the officers of the Union for Democratic 
Action. Frank Kingdon, president, is a 
notorious radical. Reinhold Niebuhr, 
chairman, has been a member of various 
communistic-front organizations, and 
has represented a foreign viewpoint. 
Thomas R. Amlie, Washington director, 
was refused confirmation by the Sen- 
ate for an appointment to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission by the President 
because he was a Communist. Albert S. 
Coolidge, treasurer, has long been active 
in connection with various communistic 
efforts. 

We have here a group of dangerous 
radicals who are doing their best to stir 
up disunity in the United States and are 
endeavoring to put over on the people 
a communistic dictatorship. 

They would abolish private employ- 
ment and private ownership of farms 
and of business, and establish a com- 
munistic state with a dictatorship fixing 
wages, employment, all prices of farm 
preducts, and establishing rationing 
schedules as to what of a farmer’s own 
products he might use. 

One particular measure on which there 
has been so much misrepresentation is 
the so-called fortification of Guam. 
This is a deliberate attempt to falsify the 
position of those who voted against an 
apprepriation of $5,000.000 in 1939, to 
dredge a harbor there. There never was 
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any measure before the House to fortify 
Guam. This proposed appropriation was 
merely to improve the harbor largely for 
civilian aviation companies at Guam. 
High ranking Navy officers have stated 
that the proposed improvement to the 
harbor would in no way have added to the 
defense of Guam, but would only have 
made the island more valuable to the 
Japs when occupied by them. The prin- 
cipal reason for not submitting to Con- 
gress a proposal to fortify Guam was that 
the administration did not believe it 
advisable to alarm Japan. President 
Roosevelt himself warned against any act 
to alarm Japan—as late as July 24, 
1941—as follows: 


All right. Now the answer is a very simple 
one. There is a World War going on, and has 
been for sometime—nearly 2 years. One of 
our efforts, from the very beginning, was to 
prevent the spread of that World War in cer- 
tain areas where “it hadn’t started. One of 
those arezs is a place called the Pacific 
Ocean—one of the largest areas of the earth. 
There happened to be a place in the South 
Pacific where we had to get a lot of things— 
rubber, tin, and so forth and so on—down 
in the Dutch Indies, the Strait Settlements, 
and Indochina. And we had help to get the 
Australian surplus of meat and wheat, and 
corn, for England, 

It was very essential from our Own selfish 
point of view of defense to prevent a war 
from starting in the South Pacific. So our 
foreign policy was trying to stop a war from 
breaking out down there. At the same time, 
from the point of view of even France at that 
time—of course France still had her head 
above water—we wanted to keep that line of 
supplies from Australia and New Zealand 
going to the Near East—all their troops, all 
their supplies from Australia and New Zea- 
land, going to the Near East—all their troops, 
all their supplies that they have maintained 
in Syria, North Africa, and Palestine. So it 
was essential for Great Britain that we try to 
keep the peace down there in the South 


Pacific. 
All right. And now here is a nation called 
Japan. Whether they had at that time 


aggressive purposes to enlarge their empire 
southward, they didn’t have any oil of their 
own up in the north. Now, if we cut the oil 
off, they probably would have gone down to 
the Dutch East Indies a year ago, and you 
would have had war. 

Therefore, there was, you might call, a 
method in letting this oil go to Japan, with 
the hope—and it has worked for 2 years— 
of keeping war out of the South Pacific for 
our own good, for the good of the defense 
of Great Britain, and the freedom of the 
seas. (From the informal remarks of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt to the members of the 
Volunteer Participation Committee, July 24, 
1941.) 


Mr. Roosevelt had a policy for 2 years 
after the Guam proposal of babying 
along the Japanese. He had agreed with 
Churchill at the Atlantic conference to 
do that. 

This program I have outlined is only 
a part of the Communists’ campaign 
launched in an effort to smear Congress. 
Here in the United States for the past 
several months there has been a definite, 
unmistakable trend to smear and d's- 
credit and ridicule the machinery of self- 
government—the Congress of the United 
States. 

It is not a passing incident of smail 
moment that Congress is under en attack 
more widespread and dishonest than ever 
launched before. Individuals are not 
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important, but the institution of Con- 
gress is a coordinate branch of the Gov- 
ernment, and when it falls free govern- 
ment falls with it. We Members are 
accustomed to abuse and misrepresenta- 
tion, but we must view with grave alarm 
the effort that is being made to dstroy 
the legislative branch of the Government 
by corrupting the public mind. 

Criticism of Congress is loudest at this 
time, not becauSe we have failed to give 
the President every dollar and every 
extraordinary power he has demanded 
for the conduct of the war. Speaker 
Sam Raysurn has declared: “Congress is 
being criticized, but Congress has given 
the President every law and every dollar 
he has asked for defense’”—Appendix of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Record, page A1079. 
There is a determined, well-planned 
propaganda program under way to smear 
the Congress and to so discredit the 
legislative branch of the Government in 
the minds of the people as to destroy 
their confidence in it and leave the 
executive branch the .sole remaining 
department of government having their 
confidence. The people of my district of 
the State of Ohio are too deeply en- 
trenched in constitutional government to 
become victimized or misled by any such 
group of Communists. This I know. 

Today we are desperately fighting to 
defend a freedom, which we cannot have 
without free political institutions. Fas- 
cism in Italy, nazi-ism in Germany, and 
militarism in Japan began by self-seek- 
ing schemers misteaching the emotions 
of the peoples of those countries. Con- 
gress is the voice of the people in Gov- 
ernment. It is the agency through which 
and by which the people express their 
will over their government and their gov- 
ernors. If Congress is rendered impotent, 
the people’s control over their Govern- 
ment is gone. 

Constructive criticism at all times is 
necessary. If we are able to distinguish 
between constructive appraisal and de- 
structive criticism, if we are able to see 
and correct our own mistakes, while pull- 

pether to win the war, we will 
achieve the victory. If, on the other 
hand, we are unable to distinguish be- 
tween constructive appraisal and destruc- 









tive criticism, and if we are unable to 
s and correct our mistakes without 
fighting among ourselves, and if we are 
unable to compel our administrators to 
devote their whole attention and effort to 
] busine of winning the war 
wit) t I more sccial and eco- 
non experimen then we might lose 


the war—and our liberties as well. 


ve whatever false or 
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ul port upon which to seek 
office they desire. I have one supreme 

in this war as quickly as 
it can be done conclusively and decisively, 
‘ it f killed and injured, and 
t st p erty dest1 1 and cost 
t he taxpay C Qa ming gen- 
‘ ons Nothin can matter until 
that supreme issue is settled in our favor. 
I am bending all my efforts to that end 
and in the meantime and with respect to 
purely domestic issues, I Shall support 
such proposals as will assist us in having 
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| sound conditions here at home to which 
our men may return after the cessation 
of military hostilities.. I shall continue 
| to do so. On that issue I seek reelection 
to the House of Representatives. 

Any attempts in this hour of the Na- 
| tion’s grave peril to divide the people, to 
| stir up partisan bitterness, to arouse sus- 
Picions, to create sectional or class or 
racial frictions, to break down the con- 
stitutional system of government by the 
checks and balances of three independ- 
ent, coordinate branches, is despicable 
and dangerous and ought not to be tol- 
erated by earnest, patriotic citizens. 
Such efforts will not be tolerated. They 
will boomerang against their perpetra- 
tors. 
| This is an all-American war. It re- 
| quires an all-American effort; all-Amer- 
ican sacrifices; and the liberties we are 
defending are all-American liberties. 
God willing, we will turn back for all 
time every dastardly attempt abroad or 
at home to stifle our American way of 
| free government, our American way of 
free enterprise, and our American way of 
free life. 








Marshall Field, Ingersoll, and the Draft 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 29, 1942 


Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
| Speaker, again PM, the uptown edition 
of the Communist Daily Worker, that is 
edited by that wordy warrior, Ralph In- 
gersoll, proceeds to rake me over the 
coals—editorially. 

It seems to be offended because I 
turned the blessed sunlight in on the fact 
that Marshall Fieid’s vast fortune that 
has so successfully escaped its proper 
share of taxation is now being wasted in 
financing this useless, if not subversive, 
publication. I hope the Ways and Means 
Committee can work out provision in 
the tax bill that will reach these millions 
which have apparently been placed be- 
yond the pale of taxation by a legal sub- 
terfuge. Such a provision would reach 
other vast fortunes, many of which were 
made out uf the last war. 

The editors of PM seem to think I am 
questioning the patriotism of the editor 
in chief, Ralgh Ingersoll. Nothing of the 
kind. So far as I know, he is as patri- 
otic as any man who ever clamored for 
war and then dodged the draft—by 
proxy 

We are told that it is Field who is 
trying to get Ingersoll exempted from 
the draft—probably another case of the 
“hand of Esau and the voice of Jacob.”’ 

The gentleman from [Illinois [Mr. 
SABATH] takes exception to my reference 
to Marshall Field, whose vast fortune has 
so far escaped the inheritance tax, the 
estate tax, and the gift tax. Through a 
legal subterfuge the Government has lost 
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millions and millions of dollars, much, if 
not all, of which can be collected yet if 
the Ways and Means Committee will 
carry out my suggestion, and inciden- 
tally, the recommendations of President 
Roosevelt in his message from June 19, 
1935, in which he said: 

I recommend, therefore, that in addition 
to the present estate taxes, there should 
be levied an inheritance, succession, and 
legacy tax in respect to all very large amounts 
received by any one legatee or beneficiary; 
and to prevent, so far as possible, evasions 
of this tax, I recommend further the impo- 
sition of gift taxes suited to this end. 


Insert such a provision into the tax bill 
and it will bring many millions of dol- 
lars from the Field fortune into the Na- 
tional Treasury—to say nothing of the 
millions it will bring in from other hid- 
den legacies. 

I wonder if the gentleman from Ili- 
nois [Mr. SaBaTH] approves of the policy 
of Marshall Field in wasting this fortune 
financing PM, through which he and 
Ingersoll are trying to coerce the Red 
Cross into taking the labels off the blood 
now being banked for our wounded sol- 
diers so as to have Negro blood or Japa- 
nese blood pumped into our white boys 
who are injuredin this war. If not, then 
he cannot defend Marshall Field in the 
publication of PM; and I do not think he 
can defend him for attempting to get 
Ralph Ingersoll exempted from the draft 
on the ground that it is necessary for 
him to stay at home and edit that scur- 
rilous publication. 





Sugar Rationing Should Be Lifted for 
Canning and Preserving 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM H. STEVENSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 29, 1942 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, an 
upward revision of the sugar ration for 
home canning and preserving in the 
United States has become imperative. 
Canada, which produces little or no sugar, 
allows for home canning and preserving 
several times as much as that allowed in 
the United States. The Canadian sugar- 
ration order issued by the Canadian War- 
time Prices and Trade Board, under date 
of May 26, permits the purchase of 1 
pound of sugar for either canning or 
preserving fruits and berries to each 2 
pounds of raw products. It also allows 
three-fourths of a pound of sugar for 
each pound of fruit juice to ke converted 
into home-made jellies. This is a real- 
istic recognition of the needs of these 
household arts. 

In this country, the housewife is re- 
stricted to 1 pound of sugar to each 4 
quarts of finished product. This for can- 
ning cnly. And only 1 pound of sugar 
per person per year for preserves, jams, 
jellies, and fruit butters. This will effec- 
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tively discourage home canning, and it 
will deter most housewives from doing 
any preserving or jam and jelly making. 

For illustration, consider peaches, our 
third most important fruit, a major por- 
tion of which is devoted to processing for 
later use in the home. An average bushel 
of peaches weighs 50 pounds and pro- 
duces 20 quarts of home-canned fruit. 
Under our “1-to-4” restriction, the 
America housewife is permitted only 5 
pounds of sugar for her 59 pounds of raw 
fruit. 

In Canada, the housewife can legally 
purchase 25 pounds of sugar with which 
to can or preserve her 50-pound bushel 
of peaches. Or she can convert the entire 
50 pounds of fruit into jelly by buying 
12 ounces of sugar to each 16 ounces of 
peach juice, while the American home- 
maker can have only 1 pound of sugar 
during an entire year for each member 
of her household, for that purpose. 

Fruit and berry growers and marketers 
in the United States would not ask-us to 
draw such conclusions were it not for the 
fact that responsible authorities of our 
sugar industry are complaining of em- 
barrassment through the piling up of 
surplus stocks for which they are unable 
to find warehouse space. There does not 
seem to be a scarcity of sugar in this 
country—only a lack of realistic ra- 
tioning. 

Fruit and berry growers are becoming 
desperate because home canning and pre- 
serving demand is being shut off by sugar 
rationing. Already millions of dollars’ 
worth of berries and other highly perish- 
able fruits have been left to rot in fields 
and groves for the lack of enough sugar 
to insure their use in the home. Coming 
months will see this waste multiplied 
manyfold. 

If food can help win the war, it must 
not be permitted to rot in the field for 
want of sugar which is already over- 
crowding our warehouses. This is no 
time for face saving. It is time for food 
conservation. Consumers and farmers 
alike need our help. 

Canadian Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board Order No. 136 provides in part as 
follows: 

4 (1) In addition to the amount of sugar 
allowed to be purchased by section 2 thereof 
(one-half pound of sugar per person per 
week), any person may purchase such quan- 
tity of sugar as may be necessary for the 
household preserving, canning, or making 
into jams and jellies of any fruit, provided 
that— 

(a) Purchases of sugar for preserving or 
canning shall be made on the basis of one- 
half pound of sugar for every 1 pound of 
fruit weight; 

(b) Purchases of sugar for jam or jellies 
shall be on the basis of three-quarters of a 
pound of sugar for every pound of fruit 
weight; and 

(c) Each person shall keep an accurate ac- 
count of the sugar purchased under the pro- 
visions of this subsection, and all sugar so 
purchased and not used for the purpose set 
forth in this subsection shall form part of 
the ration of such person and the persons in 
his household. 

(2) All home canning and preserving by 
sirup method must be in a light sirup. 

(3) All home-made jams and jellies shall 
be preserved with three parts of sugar to four 
parts of fruit or juice. 








Home Town Youth Writes an Inspiring 
Letter—Epistolary Comment From An- 
other Relative to W. P. A. Appropria- 
tion 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 29, 1942 


Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, I have sought permission to 
have extended in the REcorp two letters, 
one from a soldier in the ranks, but re- 
cently transferred from civil life, and the 
other a well written communication dis- 
cussing the importance of W. P. A. ap- 
propriations, and expressing the view- 
point entertained by many unemployed 
with reference thereto. This letter gives 
vent to strong feeling entertained by the 
worthy and deserving unemployed and 
summarizes the acute need of citizens in 
this category for the opportunity pro- 
vided to them by the W. P. A. 

One of the fine young men of my home 
town is John E. Fletcher. He helped to 
organize the young Democrats of our 
State. He is the scion of a brilliant 
lawyer. His late distinguished father was 
a member of the law firm of Ellis, 
Fietcher & Evans, all Democrats. Young 
John E. Fletcher worked hard in spread- 
ing the gospel of democracy over the 
years, without thought of reward and 
without soliciting favor in connection 
therewith. He is outstanding in his de- 
votion to the principles of the Demo- 
cratic Party. He has endeared himSelf 
to hundreds of young men and women 
of Tacoma and vicinity because of his 
fine character, genial personality, and at- 
tractive manner. Recently he joined the 
Army and is now located at Camp 
Roberts, in California. A few days ago 
I was the recipient of a letter from him, 
written at the Army camp, which reveals 
a spirit and viewpoint which might well 
be emulated by others. John Fletcher 
shows modesty, restraint, humility, pa- 
triotism, devotion to duty in this letter, 
but, as the lawyer says, “res ipsa 
loquitur.” Here it is: 

ComPANny B, 
87TH INFANTRY TRAINING BATTALION, 
Camp Roberts, Calif, 
June 14, 1942. 
Hon. JoHN M. Correre, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

DsarR JOHN: Just thought I would drop 
you a line and let you know I am thriving on 
Army life. May I express my appreciation to 
you and to the other M=mbers of the Wash- 
ington delegation for your eforts which have 
resulted in a pay increase for us in the Serv- 
ice? This will mean some additional enter- 
tainment at the end of a busy day and, for 
those who have dependents, an opportunity 
to send some money home. 

My battalion is an infantry training com- 
munications battalion, and 1 am learning to 
be a radio operator. 

I really like it here; the food is excellent 
and my officers and noncommissioned officers 
really know their business and are really a 
swell bunch. Although my training keeps me 
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busy, I find it most interesting. I am look- 
ing forward, at the completion of my train- 
ing, to being assigned to a combat unit and 
to seeing action before long. I only hope I 
can prove myself worthy of the time and 
money the Government is spending to train 
me. 

Thank you again for your assistance and 
wishing you continued success, I remain, 

Yours cordially, 
PRIVATE JOHN E. FLETCHER. 


Mr. Speaker, I am attaching the follow- 
ing letter discussing the W. P. A. appro- 
priation, as a typical expression of needy 
men and women among the unemployed, 
who have found that this Federal under- 
taking provides a respectable means for 
them to continue to enjoy a place in the 
sun. I have never felt called upon to 
sneer at the W. P. A. I have always been 
proud of the splendid improvements it 
has made in my own State. Some of the 
finest field houses, community halls, 
schools, and public improvements of every 
kind and description which exist in the 
United States were constructed in the 
Evergreen State by the W. P. A. I have 
known personally hundreds upon hun- 
dreds of W. P. A. workers. They are citi- 
zens of good character, patriotism, en- 
ergy, civic-mindedness. In most cases, 
the breaks have been against them; they 
have been victims of circumstances; they 
have been denied economic opportunity. 
It seems amazing to me that my econ- 
omy-minded colleagues should impose 
their economies first upon the indigent 
fellow citizens in our land. This Con- 
gress has taken it out of the hide of the 
tenant farmers, the sharecroppers, the 
unemployed, the small family farmers. 
We have reduced appropriations for their 
aid drastically, while refusing to place a 
ceiling of $25,000 per year upon incomes; 
while refusing to d’sintegrate monopo- 
lies; while instituting legislative action to 
permit suspension suits against trusts for 
violating the antitrust laws. 

This is the letter: 

SEATTLE, WASH., June 23, 1942, 
Congressman JOHN COFFEE 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C 

Dear Sir: As one of the 3,000,000 willing 
and able but still unemployed persons in 
the United States, I wish to thank you for 
your intelligent vote Taber 
amendments to the Work Projects Adminis- 
tration appropriation, which insured at least 
400,000 the chance to work for a small living 
a bit longer 

Most of those left on Work Projects Ad- 
ministration are handicapped, frequently as 
the direct result of the terrible 10 years 
of the thirties, either in health, premature 
age, appearance, wardrobe, contacts among 
employers, disuse of former skills, raci 
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political discrimination, the blacklist, or even 
the flag-and-bar carding by the Federal Bu- 
reau of Investigation and civil service for 


serious union activities 

Any one, but more frequently several, of 
these factors seems to make impossible 
as yet for such a we secure either 
private or regular Government employment 
All, however, have done and are doing very 
good jobs in useful Work Projects Adminis- 
tration work, of which they can feel realiy 
proud, despite the slanders of an antisocial 
misfit such as Mr. TaBER. 

When comfortable Congressmer 
tions like his, they are unavy 
that they ‘are proposing mors 
havoc of lost homes, starvati 


rker to 


make mo- 
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in a whole cross-section of our country, than 
three fair-sized in‘ ns by Axis troops on 
one coast 

Believe me’ wl I y that the uncertain 
di ers from minent Jap bombing raids 
th summer in the Northwest, we can face 
with f ude but the certain disasters 
created every summer throughout the coun- 
try by reduction of congressional appropria- 
tions for t et squeezed between the 
« mic millstone we face with real terror 
al despair 
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fought against such demoralizing acts of 
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men, “While a foreign troop were landed in 
(their) country, they never would lay down 
(their) arms.” 

The central spirit, the basic heartbeat of 
the American Revolution, was the attack upon 
the old eighteenth century view of the rela- 
tions of government and governed, which per- 
mitted no criticism against those in author- 
ity. The original Constitution nearly failed 
of acceptance because it omitted the primary 
essentials of freedom which we know as the 
3ill of Rights 

During World War No. 1 we enacted what 
are known the sedition laws, under the 
color of which we permitted our courts to go 
to such extremes that judges made it crimi- 
nal to say that the sinking of merchant ves- 
sels was legal; to urge that a referendum 
should have preceded our declaration of war; 
to say that waz> was contrary to the teachings 
of Christ; to advocate heavier taxation in- 
stead of bond issues. Men were punished for 
criticizing the Red Cross and the Y. M. C. A. 
Under the Minnesota Espionage Act it has 
been held a crime to discourage women from 
Knitting by the remark, “No soldier ever sees 
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those socks It was held to be criminal to 
suggest there might be some graft in the pro- 
duction of munitions, because such an inti- 
mation would cause a lack of confidence in 
the capacity of the Government adequatcly to 
carry on the war. A returned soldier protest- 

agair the defective ammunition and 
guns which had been furnished the troops 
W given 20 year A man in Iowa, who cir- 


culated a pamphlet denoumn his Con 
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man for voting in favor of conscription, was 
sentenced likewise to 20 years 
Is the complained of speech an expression 
of opinion or is it incitement to action? 
Measure it by the criterion proscribed in the 
common law for assault—intent plus pr nt 
ability es not smoke 1 powder m 
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ened behind free speech in wartime. With- 
out that public support the courts.and Con- 
gress are ineffective to preserve constitutional 
guaranties. 

As the greatest American authority on the 
subject of freedom of speech, Prof. Zechariah 
Chafee, of Harvard University, cogently stated 
in his work, Free Speech in the United States: 
“Let us not, in our anxiety to protect our- 
selves from foreign tyrants, imitate some of 
their worst acts, and sacrifice, in the process 
of national defense (and the prosecution of 
the war), the very liberties which we are 
defending.” 





Salary Increase for Postal Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE D. O'BRIEN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 29, 1942 


Mr. O’BRIEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I include the following editorial from the 
Detroit Times of June 25, 1942: 

POSTMAN RATES HELP 

If every American household were to face 
the alternative of losing its mail delivery 
service or paying a sizable fee to continue 
it, the odds are overwhelming that the fee 
would be paid—and gladly 

We take too much for granted that familiar, 
constant, always welcome figure of the man 
in gray 

He is, to all of 
tween us and dis 
the world, if you ¢ 


friendly tentacle be- 
friends, between us and 


se; between us and utter 





isolation, between us and our affairs. 
To that description must be added the 
I 
fact that the mail.aan is in a tcugh financial 


Ever nee 1925, his salary has been the 
seme, barring of course the considerable cuts 
he took du! r the depression 

Eve ince 1925, incidentally, the wages of 











labor and the price of living have changed. 

WwW ers more money, and it costs more 
mone to l 

Some sec ns of labor have, by agitation 

yy negotiation, outraised the cost of 

ng 

Their n 1 of prof s greater, in other 
words 

but I 

Nc 

The postman h progressed in the oppo- 
i cairectioz 

His v is I nportant re difficult, 
I e re I ) nm ever 

H f - 2 in the cam- 
p Oo cat 

I he < e, he cannot strike, he 
C lobt 


and patiently petition 


Tne latest ps ion is in the form of H. R. 
7 1 troduced by Mr. RAMSPECK, of Georgia. 
It provide for a temporary annual in- 
crease of $300 for the duration of the war and 





but plain com- 
recommend 
bill and for Congress to enact it 

] i out efficiently and loy- 





rrie 
ally, as been, is a fundamental 
nece y r peace 





isa t zec 
Cc c a I b experience that 
cannot be bou bi ainly should be 
properly c d 
Not only is the laborer worthy of his hire, 
but the hire should be worthy of the laborer, 








ea 2 





The postman deserves his temporary raise, 
and he should get it 

One way to help is to write or wire your 
Congressman, emphatically urging him to 
support H. R. 7071. You and your country, 
as well as the postman, will benefit by its 


passage. 


Vermonters and the Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARK 


Or 


HON. FOSTER STEARNS 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 29, 1942 


Mr. STEARNS of New Hampshire. Mr. 
Speaker, Vermont, sister State of my own 
New Hampshire, already has her tradi- 
tional place in the minds of Americans. 
Her people are known to be rational and 
hard-headed realists, with a heavy layer 
of idealism underlying their rugged ex- 
terior. I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp and in- 
clude therein a letter from President 
Deane C. Davis, of the Vermont State 
Chamber of Commerce, with the enclosed 
resolution: 

DeEaR CONGRESSMAN STEARNS: “Erase for- 
ever from the minds of all men” is the n - 
ter phrase in the enclosed resolution which 

ks to express the spirit of Vermo 
they look toward the future 

We believe that this statement is worthy 
of the best Vermont traditions Recent 
t editor of a great metropolitan daily news- 


ad editorially that Vermont 





a sore of traditions.’ 
Here are in their latest € 
The sure from Mr. Davis 
“VERMONTERS AND THE FUT 
“In view of the plans and ambiti of the 
rnments forming the Axis Powe 3e it 
Resolved, That we Vermonters, gathered 
the annual meeting of the Vermont S 
Chamber of Commerce, pledge ourselves to 
help win, at whatever personal cost, the vic- 
tory which will erase forever from the mind 
of all men ideas of “master races” and of 


who have the destiny and the power 


to dominate and enslave other peoples; fur- 
“Resolved, That we Vermonters pledge t 


help work for a peace in which the United 
States recognizes to the full and fulfills her 
responsibilities in a world of free peoples; and 

‘Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 


sent to the 


President of the United States 
and to the it 


Members of Cc 
“VERMONT STATE CHAMBER 

OF COMMERCE 
Montpelier, June 11 


igress 


“Annual 


1c ” 


1942, 


meeting, 





The Production of Artificial and Synthetic 
Rubber 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. FRED BRADLEY 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 29, 1942 


Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted to extend 





my remarks in the Recorp, I include the 
following radio address delivered by me 
over station WSOO, Sault Ste. Marie, 
Mich., Sunday, June 28, 1942: 

For the past month the entire Nation has 
been in a state of chaos and confusion be- 
cause of the numerous conflicting statements 
which have been issued by various high rank- 


ing officials here in Washington over the 
proposed extension of gasoline ration to 
the Middle West and entire Nation. State- 






*t that there is a gasoline 


ments to the effe 
I promptly contradicted by 


shortage al 


e as 








statements that there is no gasoline short- 
age with the one exception of the States along 
the eastern seaboard where whatever ge 
does exist h been caused by the torpedo- 
ing of tankers formerly used to transfer 
most of the petroleum products used the 


a 
Hw 
D 


eastern seaboard from the oil fields xas 
States On the other hand 





and the Gulf 
many of these tankers have of 1 sity been 
transferred to other routes necessary ipply 


our far-flung troops 

The whole 1 
a necessity, for 
Middle West, 


ecessity, if it can be called 
rationing 
and > ] 









country in north be 
predicated on the v r 
the rubber tires wh cars 


and hich we are told cannot be r 
for at least several years 

You all know, I am sure, that prior to Pearl 
Harbor about 97 percent of our crude-rubber 








supply came from the Malay States, now in 
the hands of the Japanese Durit the past 
week the Hou Milits Affairs Ce tee 
issued a sting g report blaming the iin- 
istration leader th mselves for not |! ing 
followed House recommendations and 
having created huge reserves of rubber, man- 

ese, an b re the Jay 
J re} t charged th Wacrhi bu 
reau y prior to Pearl H i ) 
conce 1 \ 1 t pursuit of 

d C re lan is up 
ou a € aq ou p | 
material u ly needed l 








is a very deni ortage ¢ 

U ed § We know tl 1 l 

peat in an « imp c ‘ 
is of cruc rubber per year 

at the end of 1942 it estimated tl v will 

have accumulated on the supply de only 

460,000 tons, whereas our demands will | 

been 875,000 tons, with nothir whats er 

being allocated for civilian u In 1943 i 

demand will have jumped up to 1, 

against a supply of less than 450,00 

Therefore we can see that a tremendous ¢ 

has been made on our already too m er re- 

serves, even if we should be successful in ob- 


aining several hundred thousand tons of 
used or reclaimed rubber 








We hear much in Washington lay ut 
the production of synthetic rubbe rom 
various brushes or plants, such as the guayule 
shrub or the cryptostegia bushy vin¢ me- 


times called the rabbit bush. We hear much 
in Washington about the production of arti- 









ficial or synthetic rubbers from various other 
commodities 

Last week I told you that I was on a s} l 
subcommittee of the Mines and Mir - 
mittee, engaged in studying the synthetic 
production of g line 1 de e - 
ucts from coal and other sourc f NI e- 
rial On of last w ] 
before our 41 gent I 

he studio t d wh ( 
I on’s out ng 1 
chemistry. The gentleman I am it in- 
troduce was former 
in the University 1 1919 
resigned from the tl 
department of orgal I h at 
the Dow Chemi I he 


retired in 1934 to dev« 


7 wv } ¥ 
aeveiop 
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Dr. William J. Hale, presi 


Agrol ¢ 








Washin D 


Dr. Hate. Congressman 


this a happy moment t 
opportunity of in 
ents something e i 





chemical compound 


The questi 


importance today, should 














nie aisp ec ea { 
this $500, s I! 
into ind m 

S a sour f l anc 
of butad é 
cern on the part of tl 
vert the ¢ tire & 000 
pockets le the | 

on the ridiculous situ 
his ry of svnthet rl 
25,000 tons of butadiene | 
petroleum products, wi 








ello! 
wu 
VV 
n of t 
self- Tt 
ry D } 
© 8D 
Not 
4% < 





been made fr 
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obtain as much synthetic rubber in the 
shortest space of time 

fr. BrapLey. Doctor, how much money do 
you think should be appropriated by Congress 
or allocated by the War Production Board, 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. cor 
some other Government agency, to manufac- 
ture butadiene from farm products, and how 
much rubber do you think we could obtain 
from such procedure? 

Dr. HALE. One hundred million dollars will 
amply provide for the chemical plants neces- 
sary to yield the approximate quantity of 
500,000 tons of butadiene, which could he 
manufactured by the rubber companies into 
about 700,000 tons of rubber. You under- 


stand, of course, that the rubber companies 
alt ily have been allotted $150,000,000 for 





this particular purpose 
Mr. BraDLey. Now, Dr. Hale, you said a little 


while a that these buna-s and buna-n 
rubbers are fully satisfactory for use in auto- 
mobile tires and conveyor belts and such 
otaer normal uses for rubber that we have 
known in the past 

Dr. HALe. Y¢ they are abundantly satis- 
factory The Russians were the first to test 
out the practicability of this rubber in a large 
V All of their synthetic rubber was 
mani tured from alcohol. The Poles and 


the Germans followed the procedure of the 
Russians but bettered it in many particulars 
t ich an extent that the Germans already 

late as 1934 took out their first patents on 


buna- Americ rights for all these pat- 
ents were banded over to the Standard Oil 
of New Jersey, but these patents today are 
open to American industry through their 
Bt by the Alien Property Custodian 





Mr. Brapiey. Dr. Hale, we may assume, of 











course, that Germany probably had quite 
a stock of rubber reserves at the start of 
this war, but isn’t it conceivable that she is 
now fighting the war pretty much on syn- 
th rubber 

Dr. HALE. In 1938 Germany able to pre- 
pare ’ bout 25,000 tons of synthetic rub- 
be made use in that year of 
75,000 of rubbe The difference nat- 
urally v purchased from Great Britain and 
H In fact, it i reported that the very 
as } f declared between Great 
Br t 1 é ny, an entire boat oad of 
rubber umburg. Since that day 
Germ } up ynthetic rubber 
produc I 100,000 year, and 
althou much of t orig was made 
from acetylene, we ncw understand that al- 
cohol 1 from t potat K in Po- 
land « that f urce of supply 
of tl ene necessary theret« 

For € rest of your constituents much 
n I é the f ire of this rubber 
at low I ures, espec ly in minus 
40 I i ! temy ture the syn- 
t ‘G ny disintegrated and 
thus 1 k did 1 moy forward 
} rt! I VI t lut tinge oi 
¢ nera ¢ e nd y 
t ; I v mpedec 





E r proved very h n some of 
C ynthetic rubber anc ed in 
I I ire fe I t- ks las 
Vv I f 

Dr. HA Yes, indeed very ge meas- 
1 V t here ( i citizens 
j Ir lr < ns € Micl in 
we 1 ¢ I certair ovements ir 
c ‘ } ‘ } longer 
I yelow zelI 

M I Wel I I ¢ 
ii ill x 
\ I ers, and I - 
cerely h some of powers that b 
who are inr y this ( r é Wash- 
ingtor C will take lit nore prompt 
action f speedi: pt v e nthetic- 
rubber | al d el I 1 € 
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you are all aware that Congress, having dele- 
gated its powers to the President, of neces- 
sity will have to look to the President and 
his associates for such ection. 





Resolution of Hawthorne Business Men’s 
Association, Cicero, Ill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OP 


HON. ANTON F. MACIEJEWSKI | 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 29, 1942 


| 
Mr. MACIEJEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, un- | 
der leave to extend my remarks in the | 
REcorD, I include the following resolu- 
tion: 
This is to certify, That at a regular meeting 
of the Hawthorne Business Men’s Association, 
of the Sixth Congressional District, Cicero, 
Ill., held the 1st day of April, 1942, the fol- | 
lowing was unanimously passed and adopted: | 
“Whereas prior to and during the present 
war emergency, our beloved President, Frank- 
lin Delano Roosevelt, has on numerous occa- 
sions more than demonstrated his outstand- | 
ing qualifications for patriotism and fore- 
sight; and 
“Whereas, his sincere intent in this direc- 
tion has on numerous occasions throughout 
the territory of the United States been osten- | 
sibly accepted with regrettable suspicion and 
unjustifiable political prejudice; and 
“Whereas by the passing of events the | 
various consequences have proven the cor- 
rectness of the President’s advocation of 
future contingencies: Therefore be it 
“Resolved, That the Hawthorne Business 
Men's Association, of ¢€ I ll., go on official 
record in commendin beloved President | 
with the future deStinies of Our country; 
be it further 
“Resolved, That the President be herewith 
informed of the unswerving confidence of the 
citizens of Polish extraction in his policies of 
foreign procedure; and it is further | 
“Resolved, That the Hawthorne Business 
Men’s Association, of Cicero, Ill., encourage 
the President in his wisdom to continue his 
well-known, yet secret mez t g about 
ultimate victory and w ace and 
guaranteed freedom.” 











Statement by Rex Stout 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS H. ELIOT 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 29, 1942 


Mr. ELIOT of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include a statement by Rex 
Stout, chairman of the Writers’ War | 
Board, in answer to a newspaper story 
which was printed in the Recorp for 
June 4 

The Writers’ War Board is an unpaid 
group of outstanding writers who have 
been contributing their services to sev- | 
eral Government agencies, 
Army and Navy. 


including the | 
Among the members 


of the board are Elmer Davis, who has 
presumably resigned this post since be- 
coming Director of War Information, 
and William L. Shirer; among the mem- 
bers of the advisory council are John 
Kieran, Kenneth Roberts, Alice Duer 
Miller, Faith Baldwin, Marquis James, 
William Lyon Phelps, Quentin Reynolds, 
and other distinguished authors. 
Mr. Stout’s statement is as follows: 


JUNE 12, 1942. 

It is doubtful if there could be found in 
the files of any newspaper in the world a 
piece of irresponsible and unscrupulous jour- 
nalism to match the article on the Writers’ 
War Board in the June 4 issue of the Wash- 
ington Times-Herald and the Chicago Trib- 
une. 

The article contains over a dozen direct 
misstatements of fact, and scores of distor- 
tions and misrepresentations. For example, 
speaking of the present writer, Rex Stout, 
chairman of the Writers’ War Board, it says, 
“Stout is a member of the League of Ameri- 
can Writers.” That is a deliberate and in- 
tentional falsehood. In an interview given 
Chesly Manly, the writer of the article on 
June 2, I informed him that I am not a 
member of the League of American Writers 
and challenged him to produce the slightest 
evidence to the contrary, and Manly admitted 
that he had no evidence whatever. 

For another and even more inexcusable 
example, speaking of the same interview, the 
article says “Stout acknowledged making the 
statements attributed to him.” I said noth- 
ing that could possibly have been so con- 
strued. On the contrary, I told Manly that 
I did not make any of the statements at- 
tributed to me. When I again challenged 
him to produce evidence, he said that his 
informants must remain anonymous. 

The article contains many other glaring ex- 
amples of Manly’s total disregard for truth. 
It should indeed be posted on the bulletin 
board of every newspaper in America as a per- 
fect illustration of the ethics and methods 
practiced consistently by a section of the 
American press which deserves, and gets, the 
condemnation and contempt of the great ma- 
jority of the newspapers and the citizens of 
America. 

The attempt of the article to discredit the 
members of the Writers’ War Board as Com- 
munists or fellow travelers is too preposterous 
to merit any reply except a flat denial, and 
their records and reputations completely up- 
hold that denial. As for the mass of false- 
hoods, distortions, misrepresentations, and 
stale dead fish of which the article consists 
from beginning to end, the members of the 
board do not feel that any private or public 
obligation requires them to furnish a de- 
tailed analysis and refutation. And besides, 
they haven't time; they are too busy, as un- 
paid volunteers, cooperating with 10 or more 
Government departments, including the 
Army and Navy, as their liaison with hun- 
dreds of American writers, in the prosecution 
of the war. 

As for the vicious attack, in the same ar- 
ticle, on other individuals and organizations, 
including Melvyn Douglas, Archibald Mac- 
Leish, Henry Luce, the Council for Democracy, 
Friends of Democracy, and Freedom House, I 
make no effort to defend them, for they are 
quite able to take care of themselves. I note, 
however, the remarkable coincidence that 
these persons and groups are without excep- 
tion objects of hatred to the Nazis and 
Fascists and Japanese; and, again without 
exception, the Washington Times-Herald and 
the Chicago Tribune hate them, too. That is 
not mere sarcasm or innuendo. It invites the 
serious consideration and study by patriotic 
Americans of the background and motiva- 
tions of the publishers and staff of such news- 
papers as these. 





REx STOUT. 
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Flag Day Address by Earl H. Smith 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 29, 1942 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I inciude the following Flag Day 
address by Earl H. Smith at Pontchar- 
train Beach, New Orleans, La.: 


Many persons, and perhaps most of them 
with well-founded beliefs, have laid claim 
to the origination of the celebration of Flag 
Day. It is a recorded fact that for years prior 
to its national celebration, many communi- 
ties provided for ceremonies of recognition. 
Official credit for its national observance 
however, must go to an American of bril- 
liance, a man of deep rooted humanitarian 
interests, a man whose patriotic iove for his 
native land so overwhelmed him at times, 
that his mistrust of those who opposed him 
fostered in him a belief that they were his 
enemies and those of his country. To multi- 
tudes of Americans today, he holds the ele- 
vated status of being one of our greatest 
Presidents. It was Woodrow Wilson, who on 
May 30, 1916, delivered this proclamation 

“It has therefore seemed to me fitting that 
I should call your attention to the approach 
of the anniversary of the day upon which the 
flag of the United States was adopted by the 
Congress as the emblem of the Union, and to 
suggest to you that it should this year and in 
the years to come be given special signifi- 
cance, 


“I therefore suggest and request that 
throughout the Nation, and, if | ble, in 
every community, the 14th day of June be 
observed as Flag Day, with special patriotic 


which meanseshall be taken to 
significant expression to our th 
ve of America * * * our determination 
to make it greater and purer.” 
And so it is that on the twenty-sixth anni- 
versary of National Flag Day celebration and 
the one hundredth and sixty-fifth anniversary 


exercises, at 


of the adoption of our national emblem that 
you and I are here present to show our re- 

ects for what this emblem of the stars and 
bars and stripes represents Today it fi S 


+ 





rent parts of the earth, and when 
sines and Guam and Wake Islands 
ssessed of those vicious, cowardly 





hordes who temporarily comma! h 
cause of their foul treachery, the 
Nn r of the Star-Spangled Banner wil 


unfurled across an expanse so wide 
ll never feel the setting sun, let 
trampled by a rising sun 
Who was responsible for the y 
beautiful design of our flag we shall never 


know Like most races 
c 
I 





lorful stories associatec 
y } 





and so we are 


story of Betsy Ross. While it is a delightful 


tale, for the sake of accuracy we must dis- 
count it, for historians are in accord that 
there is no foundation for its acceptance and 
the records of Congress disclose no informa- 
tion. But we are nct particularly concerned 


with its design nor its color. It holds a 
per and more significant importance It 
was the significance that it still waved aloft 

a silent sentinel of liberty amidst the burst- 
ing of shells, the haze of powdered smoke— 
that provided an unparalleled setting of in- 
spiration for the writing of any anthem. In 
1814 after the British had burned Washing- 
ton, they moved on Baltimore. Soldiers were 
to attack the city by land and the fleet was 
to bombard the city off Fort McHenry On 
board one of the British gunboats was Fran- 





cis Scott Key, an American prisoner. All dur- 
ing the nights of September 13 and 14 the 
British shelled the fort from where flew the 
Star-Spangled Banner. As the battle grew 
more intense, as the shells from the ships 
cannon roared with more fury, Key in ner- 
vous silence paced back and forth on the 
ship’s deck, wondering whether the fort had 
been able to withstand the attack, eagerly 
waiting for the first break of day that he 
might have an answer to his fears. It was 
for him a night of torture. fter endless 
hours came the break of day. Slowly the haze 
lifted and he gazed with strained eyes search- 
ng for his flag. Then at last he saw a flag, 
it was his flag, the Stars and Stripe In 
gleeful exultation he started to write on an 
envelope he found in his pocket: 


“O say, can you see by the dawn’s early light 

What so proudly we hailed at the twilight’s 

last gleaming? 

brodd stripes and 

through the perilous fight 

O’er the ramparts we watched, were so gal- 
lantly streaming! 

And the rocket’s red glare, the bombs burst- 
ing in air 

Gave proof through the night that 

was still there; 

does that Star-Spangled Banner yet 

wave 

O’er the lat 


Whose 


bright stars, 


O say 





Francis § 1 j in 1 
up there, you will know that it does still 
wave o’er the land of the free and the 
of the brave You will know, t that it 
has again and again been assailed and at- 
tacked, but that no enemy fingers have yet 
clutched the halyard to k 


You have left us inspired with your 














mast. 
stirring words and we honor the patriotic love 
and courage you displayed for your country. 
You and others before you and since you, have 
set high andards of patriotism by which 
we may be guided and we hope th Wwe can 
maintain the faith with which we have been 
charged. We know that if O ( ry were 
not over our roof tops that there \v TS 
longer be a ls r Ame! ~ 
the last < aq if it 
should fall, ¢ ld f 
We are cc t l l 
millions of othe Ss 1] f 
laid the corne C to é 
vast monument of 1ese Un 1 é 
Those of us living today want to b 
believe that we have contributed 
t ts dura I V an beq 
children a nation with at least I yi ils 
and opportunities as we have i1 ritec Ww 
want to feel that our flag is further a mbol 
of progress but not necessarily expansion 
that as we lift our eyes toward i beauty 
there s 1 be-a lling of pr : 
knowledge of all it sents and that our 
avowed all nee s be fr } I r 
id not merely from lip. M yer 





forget that each of its 48 stars repre its 


each of our States and that thes 
boundaries are merely imaginar line t 
must not become barriers to our ! il 
unity. May we see in it the effor i I 
of all races of the world who have « tributed 
to our Nation’s greatness and theref 

slow to denounce any sons or dau ters who 
have made this their homeland Ma t in- 
spire in us a deep sense of gratitud full 
feeling of duty. Each of us cannot é 
the glamour and the glory that was yours or 
that which is the fortune of those millions 
of our men who will carry ir flag into bat- 
tle But we love it and rever 


pledged that nothing shall be left uw ne on 
our part to assure its perpetual pr 

We are not unmindful of the b i-d! ied 
fields of our heroes who died and will con- 
tinue to die that the flag may still be there 


We are not unmindful of the forfeit the 
sacrifices, the denials of countles f our 
forefathers who made them willingly that 
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liberty, the right to live unshackled, that the 
privileges of the poor could match those of 
the rich, that equality and justice and oppor- 
tunity would be at the disposal of every citi- 
zen. We know that our flag is a symbol of 
hope and aspiration. 

We know that it waves in denunciation of 


these things ignoble and treacherous and un- 
fair. It is the canopy that harbors all that 
is noble and generous and honorable and it 
inspires in us a devotion and patriotic pur- 
pose that fires us with determination t ard 
it from abuse. We hold no corner on « 


or valor In every time and plac 
we have been able to witness these 
no race nor any nation in the we 





has been endowed with such cherished h t- 
ages as has been ours, cherished treasures of 
liberty that will fire us with a determined 
courage unmatched by any rac¢ Yes, Fre 5 
Scott Key, we shall keep faith with you, and 
the Star-Spangled Banner “in triumph shall 
WM av Ot c ] id ( I i} I L 


of the brave.” 





New York Times Criticizes Dies Com- 


mittee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. THOMAS H. ELIOT 
IN THE H oe a sas - PATI 


Monday 
Mr. ELIOT of 


June 29, 1942 


Massachu t M1 





Speaker, the latest report of th -C i 
Dies committee attem ts t i 
viduals, organizz Ns, and pt 
on the ground they are C 
gress in an attempt t ] ( 
form of rnme! I do ] ¢ 
Communist publicatio V he D 
commit apparently 1 ] ‘ 
but do frequently read Time 
and, like many Members, I PM ] 
I read t A Congress if V )- 
plel { the N Req l 
by the New Repub and Ur for 
Democratic Actior T 
tacked i dual M 
t ya ed W ( I - 
prove of these ¢ cks t ) ! 
it un-American to critic’ze inc ] 
Mem! of Congress? The D ( - 
mittee’s report names a g n 
ple, presumab s Comr l 
vel That is a serious cl ( 
make. rh committee mak ] 
quently in defiance of the truth and 1 - 
out V I act ed qd 
opportunity for a hearing 

On March 11, in this H e, I ex] 
my deep respect for the Hou fR - 

ntativ nd my fe t t I 
committe was d ’ good < ) 
undermine popular respect for this Hou 
Under leave to extend my remar! 
this connection, I now include an « 


rial which appeared on Saturday, J 
27, in the New York Tim I’ suy 

the Dies committee will now call the New 
York Times un-American 


BARKING UI E 
In its latest utt I ( 
describe the Union for D At 
as an “organization comy ny ¢ n- 


CGividauais who have 
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of the interlocking directorate of the Com- 
munist movement in the United States.” 


Mr. Dries and his colleagues ais. charge that 
the Union is endeavoring to purge Congress 
of certain individuals on the ground that 
“the sole remaining function of Congress is 
to ratify by unanimous vote whatever wish 
is born anywhere at any time in the whole 
vast structure of the Executive branch of 
government, down to the last whim of any 


and every administrative official.” 
It is to be feared that Mr. Dies and. his 
friends have confused some very personal 


politics with a really large issue. Those who 
have even a slight acquaintance with the 
Union for Democratic Action and its member- 
ship are well aware of what the Dies com- 
mittee might have found out at the cost of 
an hour's time: that the Union includes some 
Socialists but no Communists; that it was so 
earnestly anti-Communist as to be denounced 
by the Daily Worker as one of the “hidden 
stooges of imperialism”; and that it has stood 
for freedom and democracy. It has, indeed, 
opposed the reelection of some Congressmen 
of ‘whose record it does not approve; but if 
this action is to be called subversive, millions 
of voters in every election belong in the dog- 
house 

The Dies committee doesn’t look patriotic 
when it attacks loyal American liberals. It 
looks silly. 





America in War and in Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DENNIS CHAVEZ 


OF NEW MEXICO 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, June 25 (legislative day of 
Thursday, June 18), 1942 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp an address de- 
livered by Dr. Francisco Castillo Najera, 
Ambassador of Mexico to the United 
States, on April 27, 1942, before the Eco- 
nomic Club of Detroit, Mich., on the sub- 
ject America in War and in Peace. I 
1ave an estimate from the Public Printer, 
which indicates that the cost of printing 
the address will be $135. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the RrEcorp, 











as follows 
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their fellow creatures but their inferior and, 
therefore, their natural slaves. 

In the present phase of the political and 
social transformation of the world, a new 
chapter in history has already been started, 
The American Period. 

Our world, the world of Columbus, was 
until a little while ago variously called The 
Continent of Hope, The Hemisphere of 
Peace, The Reserve of Humanity, The Land 
of Democracy—titles which, in adidtion to 
others, sum up many desires and ideals. To- 
day, through the exigencies of events, Amer- 
ica is the land of liberty, the refuge of free 
men, and the vindicator of human dignity. 

Our continent is not limited by geography; 
it is the spiritual continent of supreme 
human values. There is haven in the re- 
publics of America for the patriots without 
a country but who bear within themselves 
the essence of nationality, the immortal soul 
of the subjugated nations. Those nationals 
without a nation are part of the group of 
the United Nations. It does not matter that 
the actual soil of their countries is occu- 
pied by the invader and that the most bar- 
barous laws are imposed on the unfortunate 
inhabitants of those regions. The nations 
preserve their identity with the governments 
in exile, representatives not of a political 
fiction but of a future reality of resurrection, 
founded on the justice of the cause, the spirit 
of sacrifice, and the determined will to 
triumph. 

The nations of America, united by com- 
mon ideals, conscious of their common des- 
tiny, know that the hour has come to fulfill 
their historic mission, and they are making 
ready to do so, shirking no responsibilities 
and sparing no sacrifices. 

In the midst of the maelstrom, humanity 
murmurs, in the words of the gloomy prince: 
“To be or not to be”; but unlike Hamlet, hu- 
manity is not tortured by doubt. Its faith 
is strengthened and its spirit is illuminated 
with the radiance of victory, when it hears 
the voice of America asserting: ‘To be!” 


PAN-AMERICANISM 


The ideal of unification of the nations of 
America came into being at the same time 
as the impulses of independence. In 1818 
San Martin, and at about the same time 
O'Higgins, favored a union that would guar- 
antee political and civil liberties; Miranda, 
Rivadavia, Egafia, Valle, and other forgers of 
our countries, expressed like sentiments. The 
illustrious Argentine, Bernardo Monteaguda, 
gave the broadest and most precise formula 
in his prophetic phrase: “The New World 
will be independent and, in ages to come, it 
will be one great family.” 

Unfortunately, events and diverse political 
contingencies retarded the development of 
pan-Americanism. Bolivar’s attempt, as is 
known, was limited to the unsuccessful 
meeting in Panama in 1826. The liberator’s 
plan and Monteagudo’s prophecy needed an- 
other century of waiting for the beginning 
of their effective realization. 

Although the Congress of Panama did not 


result in any program of immediate or future 
political action, it must be considered as the 
point of departure for the pan-American 
movement 

Until the latter third of the past century, 
tendencies in Latin America were directed 
toward opposition to the imperialistic poli- 


cies of the United States. Some interna- 
tional conferences, limited to South Amer- 
ican countries, aspired toward continental 
cooperation but excluded the United States 

“he United States, notably prosperous after 
the Civil War, deemed it advisable to culti- 
vate continental rapprochement, and in 1881 
James G. Blaine, Secretary of State in the 
Garfield administration, invited all the re- 





publics of the hemisphere to meet in a con- 
ference. For various reasons the meeting was 
delayed for some time but finally took place 
at the end of 1889 and beginning of 1890. 
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It was the first of a series; the eighth con- 
ference met in Lima in December 1938, and 
the next one will assemble in Bogota in 1943. 

rhe principal result of the first conference 
was the creation of the International Bureau 
of the American Republics in Washington, 
which later was giver the name of Pan Amer- 
ican Union. The functions of the Union, 
which are strictly nonpolitical, are of real 
importance. It has charge of the executive 
and preparatory work for the pan-American 
conferences, and lately of the consultative 
meetings of the Ministers of Foreign Affairs. 
It assists in the organization of scientific 
congresses and art expositions. It compiles 
statistical data of all kinds; it contributes 
to the development of travel in the Americas; 
it publishes a bulletin in English, Spanish, 
and Portuguese; and upon request it sup- 
plies information of all kinds to the mem- 
ber governments and to individuals. Since 
1940 the Union has had a Division of Labor 
and Social Information, which is rendering 
useful and duly appreciated service. Inter- 
national documents of nonpolitical character 
are deposited at the Pan American Union for 
safekeeping. 

To tell the truth, neither the Pan American 
Union nor the conferences aroused much in- 
terest in the Latin-American countries. 
Official propaganda that attempted to win 
popular sympathy was useless. 

It would be idle to relate incidents of the 
conferences; it is sufficient to recall that the 
principal discusisons were concentrated on 
defining and interpreting the Monroe Doc- 
trine, in establishing systems of arbitration 
and conciliation, in the codification of in- 
ternational law, and in seeking the peaceful 
settlement of differences between participat- 
ing states. 

Nonintervention in the foreign or domestic 
affairs of the various countries was the mo- 
tive for many proposals and heated debates. 
Those who suffered most because of im- 
perialism argued for a guaranty of a future 
free from possible aggression. 

In Latin-American public opinion, the 
Monroe Doctrine, diversely interpreted by 
United States sfatesmen and qualified by 
those of other nations as the expression of 
a unilateral policy, was the target of the 
most furious attacks. Latin-, Hispano-, and 
Ibero-Americanists—designations of the anti- 
Yankee groups—upheld the concept that 
imperialism and the Monroe Doctrine were 
equal forms of the same kind of expansionist 
action. 

In an atmosphere of mutual distrust, sus- 
tained by manifestations of a policy of inter- 
vention, of tutelage, and of threat, positive 
identification of the Americas was impossible, 
however much the governments Officially 
affirmed the existence of union and however 
much they proclaimed fraternity among the 
nations of the continent. 

Cuba, Haiti, Colombia, Nicaragua, Panama, 
and Mexico all felt, as I have said on other 
occasions, the recent wounds in their flesh 
and in their pride. 

But, fortunately, the “big stick” and “dollar 
diplomacy” policies were supplanted by that 
of the good neighbor, and there is no rea- 
son now for the various interpretations of 
the Monroe Doctrine in the face of recent 
1-eaties and, above all, the effective solidarity 
of the hemisphere. 

The new doctrine, formulated by President 
Roosevelt in his inaugural address on March 
4, 1933, was translated into action that van- 
quished all doubt and anxiety. 

At the Montevideo Conference in Decem- 
ber of the same year, the principle of non- 
intervention was accepted, although with 
some reservations, 

Some months later, in April 1934, the 
United States marines, who for years had 
occupied the Republic of Haiti, were with- 
drawn 

In June 1934 a treaty with Cuba abrogated 
the Platt amendment by which the United 
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States had the right, in certain circum- 
etances, to intervene in Cuban domestic 
affairs. 

Early in December 1936 a special confer- 
erice, called by President Roosevelt, con- 
vened in Buenos Aires, with President Roose- 
velt himself in attendance. At that point 
the pan-American cause made considerable 
progress; full sanction was given to the prin- 
ciple of nonintervention under any pre- 
text or motive whatever. In June of the 
following year the corresponding protocol 
was ratified by the United States Senate. 

At that same conference in Buenos Aires, 
provision was made for the system of con- 
eultation, in case of war or the threat of war, 
among the American nations, and for the 
same procedure to avert extracontinental 
dangers. 

In June 1937 the United States Senate 
ratified the abrogation of article VIII of the 
Gadsden Purchase Treaty, which stipulated 
that Mexico would concede to the United 
States possible rights of transit through its 
territory. 

In December 1938 at the conference of 
Lima, the American Republics unanimously 
declared the solidarity of the hemisphere 
and the decision to repel any foreign assault. 

Shortly after Germany pounced upon 
Poland, the first meeting of the Ministers 
of Foreign Affairs was held in Panama and 
the declaration of Lima was reaffirmed. A 
maritime neutrality zone was established, 
in which belligerents were supposed to re- 
frain from hostile acts; and a permanent 
In‘er-American Neutrality Committee and 
Inter-American Financial and Economic Ad- 
visory Committee were created. 

Various commercial treaties between the 
United States and the Latin-American Re- 
publics, as well as funds made available by 
the Export-Import Bank of Washington, all 
figure on the credit side of the Pan-American 
ledger and are proof of the sincere inten- 
tions of cooperation on the part of the United 
States 

Hitler’s invasion of the neutral countries— 
Denmark, Norway, the Netherlands, Belgium, 
and Luxembourg, whose neutrality deserved 
respect—and the occupation of France, led 
to the second meeting of Ministers of For- 
eign Affairs in Habana, July 17, 1940. Reso- 
lutions were adopted that expanded conti- 
nental economic cooperation; establishéd the 
procedure for provisional administration of 
European colonies and possessions in the 
Americas to safeguard them in case they 
stood in danger of being transferred to any 
other non-American power; and, finally, rec- 
ommended measures to be adopted to pre- 
vent fifth column activities in the Americas. 

The reprehensible attack on Pearl Harbor 
shook the consciousness of all freemen in 
the world with pain and indignation. In 
Latin-America the outrage had immediate 
reactions, quickening the sentiments of soli- 
darity and cooperation. The common risk 
and the urgent need for joint defense are 
fully appreciatec there. 

In January of this year Rio de Janeiro was 
the meeting place of the third reunion of 
Foreign Ministers. Agreements were con- 
cluded on economic mobilization, the control 
of subversive activities, the establishment of 
military and political defense committees, 
and, above all, it was agreed to present a sin- 
gle solid united front against which reac- 
tionary assaults can but be shattered. The 
resolution pertaining to the study of post- 
war problems indicates absolute trust in final 
victory 

Mexico rejoiced in its participation ir the 
Rio meeting. The iavish praise bestowed 
upon my Government and its brilliant repre- 
sentative, the Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Ezequiel Padilla, are more than wel! known. 

In addition to the factors already men- 
tioned, divers others have also contributed 
to the development and consolidation of 
pan-Americanism. There are today more in- 





dividual contacts as a consequence of the 
increase in ways and speed of communica- 
tions; the radio and the airplane have short- 
ened time and space and brought men’s 
bodies and souls more closely together. The 
more frequent and intimate cultural inter- 
change achieved through the press, through 
books, and through the study courses and 
seminars which in various nations attract 
students from other countries; the art ex- 
positions; and, of no less significance, rela- 
tions among the laboring classes—all these 
are elements that strengthen the continental 
consciousness and create bonds that grow 
ever stronger and more numerous, bringing 
us nearer to a true unification, not because 
of material interests but because of spiritual 
fellow feeling. 

Our common eagerness and desire for col- 
lective improvement—the aspiration of the 
democracy we profess—is the strength of a 
cohesion that resists all separative factors. 

Past controversies and difficulties are now 
chapters in history; our common interde- 
pendence and destiny are the reality of the 
present and the imperative command of the 
future. 

Mexico’s position was defined by President 
Avila Camacho when 2 days after Pearl Har- 
bor he addressed the nation as follows with 
reference to relations with the United States: 
“Almost a century, ago a regrettable armed 
conflict separated us, but since then life has 
brought us together. The future is not built 
upon unfriendly memories but upon trust, 
reciprocal respect, and mutual faith.” 


THE PRE-WAR PERIOD 


In reference to the first world conflagra- 
tion, it has been said that President Wilson 
“won the war but lost the peace”—an un- 
just reproach, for it was no fault of that 
peaceful visionary if events took a different 
course than he conceived in his aspirations 
for justice and international cooperation. 

More than once there has been pointed 
out—I, myself, have done so—the deviaticn 
from the Wilson ideals when the League of 
Nations was founded. 

The creator of that organism suffered the 
most cruel disillusionment when he received 
from his own country the censure made man- 
ifest by its refusal to participate in the func- 
tions of the institution charged with organ- 
izing world peace. 

The absence of the United States; the 
tardy entrance of Germany and still tardier 
entrance of Russia; the retirement of Japan, 
Germany, and _ Italy, all prevented the con- 
stitution of a strong and universal—and 
therefore respectable and efficient—organ- 
ism 

The post-war period became, then, with- 
out any interval of transition, the pre-war 
period. 

The dream of world democratization was 
followed by this paradoxical reality: Totali- 
tarian dictatorships broke out on all sides 

The rapacious and aggressive Prussianism 
of the Hohenzollerns had not died; it still 
lived, clandestinely, to be transformed into 
Hitlerism after 1933. From that moment, 
the storm of blood and bombs that is flood- 
ing over mankind today could have been pre- 
dicted. 

As early as 1935 the future connivance 
among the birds of prey was clear Ger- 
many did not bother to conceal its designs 
upon Austria; its rearming was a patent in- 
dication of intentions of revenge Japan 
had already insolently attacked China and 
created the puppet state of Manchukuo, Italy 
in a megalomaniac moment, seized Abys- 
sinia by force, as the first step of an absurd 
imperialistic expansion. 

Ideological sectors became defined. Spain, 
stupidly abandoned by the democracies con- 
verted into a guinea pig for Nazi-Fascist ex- 
perimentation, was the protomartyr of the 
nations that today are victims of Teutonic 
cruelty. 
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In 1937 Italy signed the German-Japanese 
Anti-Comintern Pact, and the three accom- 
plices thus formed the Berlin-Rome-Tokyo 
Axis, precursor of the joint pillage thai at 
present is devastating immense areas of the 
world. 

Events that were happening in Europe 
caused some preoccupation in America. The 
case of Spain divided public opinion in the 
various republics, independent of the attitude 
of the governments. So it was, too, with the 
case of China, which was attacked anew, and 
the subsequent assaults of Hitler. 

On October 5, 1937, in Chicago, President 
Roosevelt delivered his famous quarantine 
address, in which he proposed that the 
ageressor nations be quarantined and con- 
demned the nonfulfilment of international 
treaty obligations. 

The world atmosphere was fraught with 
anxiety; the imminence of the conflict was 
surmised; a disorganized humanity did not 
know where to turn its eyes; America stood 
out as the continent of hope 

In the United States, as everywhere, cur- 
rents of opinion impinged against each other 
The isolationists rebelled more than ever 
against any interference; they held that the 
international policy of the United States 
should be girt by the incontestable testament 
of Washington as contained in his Farewell 
Address. 

There were those that proposed strong 
action with regard to Japan, and there were 
not lacking those who advocated an under- 
standing with England and France in order 
to modify the situation in the Orient 

China appealed to the League of Nations 
without getting any help, and it reminded 
the signatories of the Nine-Power Treaty cf 
their promise to guarantee Chinese territorial 
integrity. In November 1937 the confere: 
of Brussels met, which Germany and Japan 
declined to attend. The Nine-Power Pact 
demonstrated once more the ineffectiveness 
of treaties and of the assumed collective secu- 
rity. At the close of the conference the 
United States delegate, Norman Davis, af- 
firmed that all recourses had not yet been 
exhausted, but no subsequent measure w 
taken to oppose Japan’s criminal aggression 

Late in December 1937 the sinking of the 
American gunboat Panay by Japanese bombs 
provoked public indignation. Various sectors 
are for reprisals; a conflict seems imminent. 
Reparations demanded by the State Depert- 
ment, to which Japan yields, do not soften 
popular feelings. 

Those of you who are listening to me fo’'- 
lowed, as I did, the headiong rush of evenis 
from the time of the Austrian Anschlu 
Munich and the Sudeten are sad memor: 
of 1938; Czechoslovakia, in March 1939, was 
the prologue of the tragedy whose first act w: 
in Poland and whose epilogue, as sometim: 
occurs in plays of the theater, will be 
apotheosis of justice 

As the storm drew nearer, and during th 
extra-American pericd, the clash of opinions, 
in the United States as in the rest of th 
continent, was made keener by natural in- 
terest The isolationists redoubled tt 
activities and among them two types could 
be distinguished: There were those we mi 
call the “absolutists,” the enemies of all en- 
tanglements, who favor l 
measures that were cor 
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date the enemy before he could reach 
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eontradictory op! ns with respect to aid to 
Rritain 
The evolution of pan-Americanism up to 


it time has already been discussed. 
THE WAR 

Pearl Harbor put an end to all divergencies; 
one spirit animated the entire Nation. 

The irrevocable and indisputable reality of 
events supplants sentiments and theories. A 
country such as the United States, with 
varied interests in all the world, a prime fac- 
n international equilibrium, cannot, 
even though the well-meaning isolationists 
believed it possible, remain at the margin of 
general upheavals 

Civilization, by bringing the world closer 
together, annihilating distances, and estab- 


the preser 
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lishing close economic and industrial con- 
tacts, does not allow isolations that were 


advisable when the Western Hemisphere, as 
Washington stated, had “primary interests 
which to us have none or a very remote re- 
lation.’ 

The recommendation to extend “commer- 
cial relations, but to have with them (other 
countries) as little political connection as 
possible,” easily acceptable at that time, is 
not feasible in a world in which integral co- 
operation is indispensable. The extension of 
commercial contacts bring along with it po- 
litical commitments. The laws of interde- 
pendence are inexorable; to evade them is the 
same as to reject civilization’s advantages 
The rubber, tin, and quinine of the Dutch 
East Indies are proving this for us 

3ecause of that unescapable interrelation, 
which shceuld be translated universal 
concert, modern war has no limitations. The 
age of neutrality has vanished; there are no 





into 


mere spectators at the tragedy; all nations 
are actors with more or less important roles 
Once the blaze is started, there is no means 


of limiting it; but it can be prevented in the 
first place The prevention of war will be the 
faim of the men who today are fighting to win 


& peaceful and happy future 

The elements which the United Nations 
comm i, material elements as well as those 
of m energy, insure triumph, although it 
will be a d only through hardship and 
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bilized for war production, by the unem- 
ployment of discharged soldiers, by the mate- 
rial ruin which will be in urgent need of 
reconstruction, and by other less important 
causes. In that period emergency measures 
will be adopted and applied, as if the war 
were still going on. The nations which 
voluntarily and with enthusiasm and zeal 
are models of self-denial and discipline dur- 
ing hostilities, will without doubt cooperate 
when they understand that the organization 
of peace means the end of the struggle and 
that their cooperation is the way of attain- 
ing it. 

As for the treatment of the conquered na- 
tions, I expressed the opinion that the im- 
mediate military measures would not differ 
from those previously employed: Disarma- 
ment, occupation by the triumphant armies, 
vigilance for a time to insure that no oppor- 
tunity arises for an outburst of revenge. 
Once those requirements are fulfilled, an 
attempt could be made, as an innovation, to 
persuade the conqucred nations to join the 
concert of nations and contribute to univer- 
sal cooperation. 

A few days after that address, I happened 
to see a magazine containing the Archbishop 
of Canterbury’s opinions, which agree with 
those I expressed. The prelate states: 

“The preliminary terms of peace, the con- 
ditions upon which fighting is stopped, must 
of necessity be settled by the conqueror. But 
is it possible to do this time what we did not 
do last time and let the settlement designed 
for permanency be reached after a suitable 
interval of years in a congress of nations, 
including the vanquished? I believe that it 
wouid in a wonderful manner clear the air 
and give new hope to the nobler elements in 
Germany, as well as to the oppressed people 
of cther European countries, if our two na- 
tions could declare their purpose as follows: 
We mean to accomplish the downfall of the 
Nazi and Japanese tyranny; we mean to se- 
cure all nations against possible aggression 
by their neighbors; but we do not wish from 
Europe or the Far East 
any system, either of national frontiers or of 
economic relationships. These shall be set- 
tled in a congress of nations, including those 
directly concerned. As we have declared that 
we seek no domination, so we intend to let 
the lines of settlement be crawn in the only 
h excludes domination.” 

This generous plan is the only one which 
guarantees peace without the seeds of war 
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a peace, based on geographic and eco- 
mn realities and above’ all on a_ just, 
democratic, and human spirit 
To the question regarding the League of 
Nat ) I answered that not a matter 
of revival s th peace nization still 
lives and is functionir ( fident of a more 
understanding future; | above all, of a 
greater spirit of interna nal collaboration. 
I remember that one ostensible manifesta- 
tion of its activitie was the International 
Labor Conference held in New York last sum- 
er, at which the representatives of workers 
from all over the civilized world avowed their 
democratic faith and offered their coopera- 
t for building the happy world of tomor- 
Please excuse me if I refer again to my 
speech in Philadelphi Shortly after having 
made the speech, I received a letter from a 
young American who s he had listened 
to my words carefully ar ‘ cd if I sin- 
cerely believed in the pr iption of war. 
My correspondent seer to be one who is 
imbued with se that uphold 
emotional influence, tl} DS} logical origin 
of bat dw consider that the 
Ww tinct is unc t lable since it 
i f emot 1 satisfaction, a 
k ipe valve f juvenile impulses 
hiladelp! ddr I voiced the 
opin 1 that war is a' liable since it is a 
function of the hun V War will not 


appear, as crime 1! not disappeared; 
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but, as in the case of crime, numerous cases 
of war can be prevented and all of them lim- 
ited in time and space if the natioras by 
common accord would constitute an inter- 
national force at the service of the supreme 
organism, entrusted with the organization 
and maintenance of peace; an army which, 
because of its disproportionate superiority 
would restore order amohg the combatants. 
There are already in existence detailed plans, 
drawn up by technicials. In order to achieve 
that desideratum the one decisive require- 
nent is the will of men. 

As far as the psychological element, the 
emotional source, is concerned, I have shown 
previcusly, by unquestionable historical 
facts, supported by biological and scciological 
reasons, that war is not a peculiarity in- 
herent in human nature and that, even if it 
were, custom would change it. Switzer- 
land, the Netherlands, Belgium, and the 
Scandinavian countries are examples of or- 
ganic peace through more than a century. 
And one must remember the bellicosity of 
the Nordics in the not too far distant past, 
inasmuch as their last manifestations were 
the campaigns of Gustavus Adolphus and 
Charles XII. 

The emotional impulses and satisfactions 
find outlets in sporting events of all kinds, 
in aviation, automobiles, pugilism, and 
horsemanship, and, on a higher plane, in 
spiritual refinement, in science, and the arts; 
in these everlasting values which, as Pasteur 
said about science, have no fatherland be- 
cause they are the inheritance of all hu- 
manity 

The young men of our age are not less 
manly or brave than were the Normans and 
the Huns; they are less savage, more civ- 
ilized. When the time came, in various coun- 
tries, in the Netherlands and in Belgium, as 
examples of nonmilitaristic nations, the 
young people of those countries where belli- 
cosity was not encouraged showed them- 
selves to be as brave and as disciplined in 
warfare as were the Prussian automatons, and 
even more heroic since they knew how to die 
when they met the destructive war machine: 
flesh against steel 

An international body that coordinates 
world economy, administers justice, and 
averts or halts armed struggles, voluntarily 
made up of the sovereign nations, will end 
the’ scourge of war. Epidemics have been 
controlled, and also the traffic of drugs and 
international gangsterism have been re- 
duced 

The basis for a human economy, for ef- 
fective cooperation, was outlined in the in- 
terregnum between the two catastrophes: 
The League of Nations negotiated the eco- 
nomic reconstruction of Austria and Hun- 
gary; by loans of a nonpolitical nature it fa- 
cilitated resources to Greece and Bulgaria 
for solving the problems of refugees and the 
transportation of minorities who were to be 
settled in new lands; it straightened out the 


finances of Estonia and gave technical help 
to various states who were memters of the 
League. 


Firms of different countries, following tend- 
encies toward the internationalization of 
identical industries, drew up international 
cartels and trusts durng that same post-war 
period with a view to avoiding rivalry. The 
studies undertaken by the League will serve 
basis for future organization in this 
branch 

Poland and the Balkan states, today bent 
under the Nazi yolk, have discussed different 
projects for regional cooperation. With slight 
effort they can easily be carried out and with- 
out doubt they will figure among the first 
problems for immediate settlement when 
hostilities cease 

The production and distribution of agri- 
cultural products also were themes for study 
by the Geneva experts. The results of the 
and projects will merit the 


consideration by the planners of the future. 
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A Polish writer in a recent work repeated 
some of the concepts that are circulating in 
his invaded country by means of clandestine 
publications. In a transcription from the 
Pioneer are set forth the duties of the Pole, 
which might well be extended to the citi- 
zens of the entire world: “To become im- 
bued with the conviction that only universal 
work, universal honesty, and universal sac- 
rifice can be the foundation of the future 
independence and equilibrium of the Na- 
tion. To develop the consciousness of social 
solidarity and brotherhood.” These ideals 
are common to all the United Nations, and 
they will play an important role in the ad- 
justment of future harmony among nations. 

The United States, which on the one hand 
has a community of interest with all Amer- 
ica and on the other with the countries of 
Europe, Asia, and Occania that belong to the 
United Nations, cannot aspire to any na- 
tional or continental isolationism; a strong 
aud prosperous Nation, it will be the cham- 
pion of universalism. 

The American people affirm their convic- 
tion that their country, as an unavoidable 
duty, will have active and constant partici- 
pation in the organization and maintenance 
of world peace. After preparing this ad- 
dress a resolution adopted by the National 
Committee of the Republican Party on April 
20 was published. It repudiates the tradi- 
tional policy of isolationism and accepts in- 
ternational collaboration as a rule of foreign 
policy. Most newspaper comments are fa- 
vorable to the resolution. An editorial of 
the Washington Post, April 22, 1942, states 
that the resolution is in agreement with 
realities, since national and continental iso- 
lationism are impossible. Various newspa- 
pers predict that the United States will par- 
ticipate in the future international organ- 
ism, and maintain the necessity of coopera- 
tion, indispensable to world concert and for 
the interests of North America. 

Regional groupings, such as those of Oslo 
and the Danube, and others that existed or 
were planned, between countries more linked 
by interdependence will facilitate world co- 
operation, the hope of mankind. 

A future of economic well-being, of peace, 
and of justice is the reward for today’s sac- 
rifices. 

And it is not all a dream; it 
reality. Thus it is understood by humanity, 
bloodstained but unswerving in the fight, 
sure of victory because its faith is strength- 
ened when, in answer to the query, “To be 
or not to be, that is the question,” the voice 
of America is heard to reply, “To be.” 
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Base Pay and Allowances for Dependents 
of Men in Our Armed Forces 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, June 26, 1942 


Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, so many inquiries are coming to 
me as to the amount of pay the enlisted 
men in our armed forces are to receive 
under the new law, containing my 
amendment raising the bese pay to a 
minimum of $50 per month that I have 
had worked out the following tables giv- 
ing that information, both as to the base 
pay of the men themselves and as to the 
allowances and allotments for depend- 








ents as provided in the new Base Pay and 
Allotment Act. 

Base pay for noncommissioned men in 
the Army and Marine Corps, showing 
rates under the old schedule and the in- 
creased rates under the new law, effective 
from June 1, 1942: 





Old rate |New rate 











per | per 
month month 
Private (first 4 months) .......--.. $21 | $50 
Private, (first class)_............- 36 | 54 
COE se eo | 54 | 66 
Sergeant 60 | s 
Staff sergear 72 | on 
First ser Os rit ah sl eles S4 114 
Master sergeant ian 126 | 138 





Note.—Add 20 percent for foreign service. 
Base pay for noncommissioned men of 


the Navy and Coast Guard, showing old 
and new pay rates: 





Old rate ew rate 
per | per 
th month 
ated _—— |—— caasiil 
Apprentice seaman._........- | $2 $50 
Second-class seaman -_-..........-.- | 54 
First-class seaman__.......-... a 54 | 66 
Petty officer, third class Re 60 | 78 
Petty officer, second class. ..-...-- 72 | 6 
Petty officer, first class ; st 114 
Chief petty officer (acting ap- 
pointment) $9 12% 
Chief petty officer (regular ap- 
1 ian ae ee ee 112 | 138 


| 


Norre.—Add 20 percent for sea duty. 





The following table gives the amounts 
of allowances and allotments for de- 
pendents in the military service, effective 
from June 1, 1942, with the first payment 
to be made on November 1, 1942: 


Govern- From 
ment con-| soldier’s | Total 
tribution pay | 
To class A: 
Wife, if no child__.. $28 | $22 $50 
Wife with 1 ehild___. 40 | 22 62 
Wife with 2 children BO 22 72 
To class B if there is no | 
class A denendent | 
1 parent ; nae 15 22 | 7 
2 parents 25 22 | 47 
1 parent and 1 sister 
or brother 20 22 | 42 
1 parent and 2 sisters 
or brothers 25 22 47 
To class B if there is also | 
a class A dependent | 
1 parent 15 § | av 
2 parents 25 5} 0 
1 parent and 1 sister | 
or brother 2t 6 
1 parent and 2 sisters | 
| 4) 


or brothers 26 








Not! In the case of a wife or a child living 
and apart from the enlisted man under a court order or 
written agreement, or In the case of a wife divorced, the 
payment shall not exceed the amount 


court order, decree, or written agreemel! The exact 
amount of payment will be prescribed by regulation 


Mr. Speaker, let it be said to the ever- 
lasting credit of this Congress, that this 
is the best treatment, from the stand- 
point of pay for the m2n themselves, and 
for allowances for their dependents, that 
has ever been provided for the armed 
forces of this Nation. 

It has done more to stimulate the 
morale of the men, as well as that of their 
dependents at home, than anything else 
that has yet been attempted. These 
measures have not only met with uni- 
versal approval of the American people, 
but on final passage they received every 
single vote in both Houses of Congress. 
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Collection of Income Tax at the Source 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LELAND M. FORD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 30, 1942 


Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I direct the attention of Members to 
what I think to be a very fine letter 
signed by Paul Shoup, of the Merchants 
and Manufacturers’ Association, of Los 
Angeles, Calif., addressed to members of 
the Ways and Means Committee. It has 
to do with the deduction of the 10-per- 
cent income, and so forth, and shows 
some things that ought to be known to 
everyone. It directs particular attention 
to some questions that are certainly per- 
tinent, as, for instance, How do we know 
or how do members of the Department 
know what a man’s deductions are going 
to be in advance, and how can one tell 
for 1943 what a man’s income is or his 
deductions for loss, and so forth? I 
think the letter is a very sound, business- 
like handling of this matter, unpreju- 
diced, and should be considered by all 
concerned. 


Los ANGELES, CALIF., June 26, 1942. 
The Honorabie FrRaNK H. Bucs, 
The Honorable BERTRAND W. GEARHART, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C 

GENTLEMEN: On behalf of a small group of 
men active in the affairs of the State, and 
interested in the problems involved; I am 
presenting to you a series of questions in 
connection with the Federal income tax and 
its collection. The questions themselves in- 
dicate the nature of the discussion that 
prompted them. We are asking as a matter 
of information, since there is so much mis- 
apprehension on these subjects and on the 
reasons that controlled the committee as a 
whole in its action. We are addressing you 
as Representatives on the Ways and Means 
Committee from California and are sending 
copies of this letter to other Members of 
Congress from California, since you will all 
vote upon the bill, and any amendments that 
may be proposed. 

The measure proposes that, effective Jan- 
uary 1, taxes upon income be deducted 
the source, paying 10 percent of the total 
individual income, less modest deduction 
As we understand it, this income is from 
earnings, dividends, interest, rentals, and any 
other taxable sources. The 10 percent is to 
be divided, 5 percent to be applied to the 


income-tax collections due in 1943, and 5 
percent against those due in 1944 

We assume in this connection that the 
only purpose in making such deducti 


to assure the Government of the collection 
of the taxes. We are of the conclusion that 
it is not within the province of a tax 
to deal with the subject of inflation, though 
taxes may incidentally have a limiting in- 
fluence upon purchasing power. Its direct 
purpose is: to collect as much money from 
the people as they can currently pay for the 


purpose of carrying on this war and other 
essential expenditures of Government. In- 
flation is to be dealt with through price 
control, rationing, and the greats possibl 
effort to produce and distribute, c st 


with war needs. 
These questions are: 
(1) Is there any evid 
taxpayers have, in any sub ntial way, faile 


to meet their obligatio: f é did 
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more items each month for the 12 months of 
1943, or a total of 180,000,000 to 200,000,000 
accounts? After thece initial items are en- 
tered they will all have to be checked as 
against the income-tax returns made in the 
spring of 1944 

What will the cost of this be in accounting? 
W,ll the Treasury be able to secure competent 
accountants to enter and check and carry to 
a correct settlement these individual ac- 
counts with the taxpayers of the United 
States? 

Could these accountants be put to 
necessary work? 

Is it not true also that the vast shifting of 
men from civilian life into war service is 
being accompanied by another vast shifting 
of people who are thrown out of jobs through 
shutting down of nonessential industry? Is 
not your accounting to be further compli- 
cated by the fact that between January 1 
next and the end of 1944, one man may have 
a half dozen employers? 

(6) In connection with 


and rentals 


more 


dividends, interest, 
constitute separately and 
collectively tl modest incomes of a very 
great many of the people, inactive either be- 
cause unable to work because they have 
retired, how is the deduction before 
taxes to be I Know of a case 
of an old lady has $500 a year income, 
al’ obtained interest on bonds. The 
bonds ¢ Will the 10 percent 
be taken at the urce from the interest pay- 
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percent is the answer, why borrow 14 percent 
more from the corporation? which, if engaged 
in war work, will need its money for the 
period of the war, this to be repaid in three 
annual amounts without interest after the 
war is over 

Let us illustrate by the experience of one 
of the most successful manufacturers of th‘s 
city, K. T. Norris, who received the first Navy 
E for excellence in war production west 
of the Rocky Mountains, and has now re- 
ceived a second E, that is the right to add 
a star to the first. The Navy in its negotia- 
tion limits him to a 10-percent margin above 
cost. Under this arrangement when he gets 
through paying taxes as proposed, he will 
have six-tenths of 1 percent return on his 
investment. He has not asked the Govern- 
ment for any money but has provided his own 
funds, his total output being 30 times greater 
than before he went into war industry 

We concluded in surveying this situation 
that certain intangibles had not been ade- 
quately considered. These are: 

(a) The loss of going concern value facing 
a manufacturer who undertakes war work 


(b) Cost of conversion so that he may do, 


his war work effectively 

(c) Additions to capital, which are fixed 
in the added plant required by war industry, 
and which he can amortize only over a period 
of 5 years, putting him right up against it 
if the war ends in the next 2 or 3 years 

(ad) The cost of conversion back to normal 
industry 

(e Cost of reestablishing his going con- 
cern value in normal industry after the war 
is ove! 
Now what happens in this respect is not 
only a question of justice to the owner of 
industry, whose aid is most essential to the 
winning of this war, but likewise of tremend- 
ous concern to the whole country. For if 

dustries are unable to function 

in normal activities after the war over 
because of a distressed financial situation, 
then our whole country is upset 

First, the employment of the millions of 
men returning from Army and Navy service 
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the taxpaying capacity that our Nation must 
have. Have these had the recognition in the 
Congress they should be given? And related 
closely thereto is the ability of industry to 
function as a war necessity if the conflict be 
long. 

We appreciate that it is probable the ques- 
tions we have asked have already been con- 
sidered thoroughly. It may be we are merely 
less well-informed than we should be. But 
if so, are the citizens generally in this be- 
nighted condition? It may be we have raised 
some points not fully considered. The an- 
swer to this letter will be of interest not only 
to our group but to a large number of our 
friends. It rests with you, of course, whether 
or no your reply should go beyond the group 
which engaged in the discussion. 

With kind personal regards, 

Yours truly, 
PauL SHOUP 





Memorial Address by Hon. Alexander 


iley, of Wisconsin, to Veterans of 
Foreign Wars 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 30 (legislative day of 
Monday, June 29), 1942 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Recorp a speech delivered by me at 
the memorial services held by the Veter- 
Foreign Wars at Eau Claire, Wis., 
June 25, 1942. 

There being no cbjection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in thx ECORD, 
as follows: 

Mr. Chairman, Veterans of Foreign W 
and fellow Americans, in the midst of an- 
other world conflict we are gathered here for 
a purpose. It is to commemor: 
lives and deeds of the veterans of foreign war 
who no longer dwell among us in the flesh 

All those who have gone on ahead of us in 
the journey were aware of land we live 


ans of 


















in; her greatness, her freedom ur beloved 
America.” They knew that “there was no 
land like it under the sun"”—with its glorious 
lakes and rivers; its mountains and valleys; 
every lineament of its landscape grounded in 
beauty and renity; its farmsteads, villages, 
commu d citie it I t fi is of 
rr and its mil is of sl nd cat 
on its myriad hill It was their homel i 
and they lived and died to preserve it But 
above all, th knev ev I lan ce 
America because of pec ( r-eyed 
straight-thinkil neighborly people; toler- 
ant, kindly, and industrious people; a people 
who stem from many breed but w e lore- 
bears came to this country because ere they 
found freedcm and opportunit and they 
dug their roots deep down into the soil and 
amalgamated with other strairz and so we 
pecame a peopie, S¢ apart, Known as the 
Ame! ithouse < eartl Ww 
other nations the way to live nd gr nd 
develop 
We, on memorial occasio1 ak very 
ften of t ) dead The phrase 
ous ¢ C 5 a misi le ere no 





Socrates taught that 

Jesus of Nazareth said, “The 1 
to be overcome is death’; and while to hu- 
man sense, human life and ¢ 
LXXXVIII—App.——160 





great enigma; to spiritual sense, life is a | 
thing of continuity 

“I laugh at what you call dissolution,” 
Whitman said. 

Yes; “dust to dust,” as Longfellow says, 
“was not spoken of the soul.” 

I know that many of you veterans very 
often as you sit alone and contemplate a 
buddy who has “gone on” are reminded of 
this stanza: 








“Last night we talked of far-off things 

Around our friendly fire 

Of ships, of seas, and wide 

Tonight he hath his heart’s des 

We speak of him with hushed and quie 
voice, 

We call him dead 

May it not be adventure, still his 

He journeys on instead.” 


adventurings, 


re j 
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When loved ones have departed, I 
a great deal of comfort out of what an 
ican poet has written: 
“Death is only an old do 
Set in a garden wall 
On gentle hinges, it 





gives at qu 





When the thrushes ll 
There is nothing to trouble my heart 
Nothing to hurt at all 
Death is only an old door 
In a garden wall | 
So then, fellow Americans, why are we | 
here—if our comrades and frie d have | 
Simply gone on ahead in the journey which | 
we all must take, why are we here? 


It is to renew our faith in God and coun- | 
try and to keep faith with loved on¢ 
have departed this sphere of action 

Veterans, when you were buddies together 
in the last World War, McRae had already 








paid the last full measure of but 
he had written a poem which l live down 
through the years, the concluding stanza ol 


which was: 


“Take up our quarrel] with the foe! 
To you from falling hands we throw 
The torch Be yours to hold 
If ye break faith with 1 ' 
We shall not sleep, though poppies grow 
In Flanders Fields.” 





And so today we pled hose wl ve 
passed on. We will keep the faith. Wel 





grasped the torch and held it high It 

shall not fall—the torch of free men dedi- 
nt ? ) Y y c ? h 

cated the } ype n 

not d 

How shall we keep faith? 
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If those who have gone before hould 
spe to us, and perhaps in many ways they 








are spe to us, what might they not say? 

Would they not state You live as 
we lived, you, who abide in Americ you 
have a great job to do You are the trustees 
of great values, custodians of the tri ires 
of freemen. You must not fail hun ity 


y would tell u 
“The democratic way of life which America 
has experienced throughout her whole his- | 
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tory is a growing thing A 

and appreciates the things of t S] 
mocracy will grow. If individuals 
this will be reflected in any sy 
ber, the freedom is eter! 
lance 

Would not these 
tell us: 

“Your job is to win the war and 
sure that you win the peace, evel 
bering that under the republic 
government must rest th I 
Would they not tell us that we are 





price of 


for home and country, but we re als 





ing for an ideal, for thing: 
the unfettered mind, for 
for only in a democracy 





men are free do we find respect for the hi 


dignity of the individual 





I believe that those who § tl 
in the last World War are sayir 
“The world crisis that now involve 





ica calls for a reinvigorated spiri 
which will result in ennobl 
men, a clearer sense 
try nd a more comprehensive 
meaning and value 
and a rededicaticn of all Am«e 
principles of liberty and he 
man.’ 

Those who have gone o! ! 
us that we mist ever bear 
Government does not belor 
officeholders, or to any party 
I interest group. Ir 
peace this is a government of the pi 
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Our Major Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. STEPHEN M. YOUNG 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 30, 1942 
Mr. YOUNG. Mr under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, inclu the following article written 
b) Eaton, of Cleveland, which 


Speaker, 

















v publisl in the Pathfinder for May 
9, 1942 
R W JOR PRO EM 
Cyrus Ea ) 
T f ultimate importance to the 
v 1 is t improvement of the health, the 
‘ ! he intelligence of mankind 
How are we I the United States gx to 
ve that | lem for ourselves? 
Winnil the war is unquestionably our 
m mmediate and urgent task. It is only 
n end, however, and not an 
f So we must not let our aim 
c ! an be obscured by it 
Our f step must be to face the fact that 
q n ’s life is determined chiefly 
I ‘ y of the living he earns. The 
§ é st, Alfred Mars] pointed out 
many } that “the bearing of econom- 
i r well-being of man has been 
overlooke ind we still fail to recognize 
enjoy decent amount of 
I t € to go forward physi- 
< nd morall 
With measureless natural resources, our 
s 1 knowledge, ar our ambi- 
t there is, of courst rea- 
f 1s who are willing to work in 
ted State cannot hav a fair share 
ol f lif But t 8,000,000 
of our 32 000 families whose average in- 
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Ne have seen that an administ.ation in 
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e is in a poor position to promote objec- 
tive policy making, and the platform com- 
mittee of a political party is even worse off. 
The planks in party platforms are mainly 
make-believes, framed just before an election 











to attract the largest possible vote from every 
group. In the competition for public atten- 
tion er the political conventions, the op- 
posing candidates assume tl uise of rival 
how n, each trying t tive a more spec- 
tacular performance than the other. The is- 
ues Lecome completely confused in the cir- 
cus-like atmosphere of the campaign and the 


voter is bewildered 
The conventions of business associations, 





lab \ and I zations like- 
“ I is he wro1 ir! dings for ob- 
jective policy making. Where political 
parti m to appear all things to all men, 


ther groups fall into the error of view- 


ing the national welfare as dependent solely 
on satisfying their own demands 

While none of our institutions is entirely 
nonpartisan, the joint sponsorship of several 
of at universitie r indations might 
W he purposes of the proposed con- 
fe1 No matter w auspices are se- 





lected, this much, at least, is certain The 
meetings must take place an atmosphere 
free of politics; all those with axes to grind 
must be barred. Policies must be considered 
strictly on their merits and solely with fre- 
gard to the good of the many, whether or 
not they may adversely affect the political or 


financial fortunes of a few 
Only on the verge of a revolution or after 


one does a new idea come in economics and 
politics. The nterprise and 
rugged individualism, which held sway 
throughout the civilized world from the end 
of the eighteenth century u 1 the upheaval 
of the first World War, was first set forth fully 
by Adam Smith in the Wealtt f Nations in 


system of free 








7 Since 1918 we have seen one nation 
after another in Europe turn uptly to new 
systems for a single rea The traditional 
ways failed to improve of the com- 


mon malt 


seem to be midway between 


and some unknown new one, 
the task I r conference to 
ns of mod story to see if 
cannot su here Europe 
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| HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


F MASSACH 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 30, 1942 


Mrs. ROGERS of 


> 


setts. Mr. 


Speak all that was human of Wilbur 
Carr is being laid to rest today, probably 
just about the time that we are appro- 
priating money for tl reign service he 

ved so W i. He beli n the merit 
system for himself and for others. He 


was the personification ervice, tireless 
that service, able, efficient He ad- 
pecause of Nis own merit 
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step in the Department of State until he 

was Assistant Secretary of State and 

later was made an ambassador. Those 

who loved him have lost a great friend, 

and the United States has lost a great 

public servant and a great patriot, 
WILBUR CARR 


No one who knew Wilbur Carr will forget 
him. He was such a person as makes other 
men glad and proud to belong to the human 
race. Cordell Hull summed up the common 
conviction when he said: “The debt which 
the State Department and the Foreign Serv- 
ice owe to his years of devoted and unstinted 
service never can be repaid.” 

Mr. Carr himself, of course, was the ex- 
planation of the achievement so acknowl- 
edged. With his fine native gifts of intelli- 

ence and efficiency, he could have made a 
field in which he 
chose to engage his talents To the infinite 
dvantage of his country and of the world 
at large, he preferred to labor in that branch 
of the Government which deals with other 
nations 

Born in Ohio in 1870, educated at Kentucky, 
7 wn, and George Washington Univer- 

ties, he became a clerk in the Department 
of State in 1892. The remainder of his life 
was the natural development of his genius 
for the careful performance of important 
tasks Each separate assignment was filled 
with the meticulous sense of duty which 
characterized his mind from first to last. 
He was essentially a perfectionist, unwilling 
to be content with anything short of the 
best. 

Yet, despite the rigorous demands which 
he made upon himself, Mr. Carr was tenderly 
sympathetic in his relations with those who 
lacked his capacity for exactitude. Young 
people working under his direction loved 
him for his patience and kindliness. Par- 
ticularly when he was Assistant Secretary of 
from 1924 to 1937, he was in constant 
touch with numbers of youthful diplomatists. 
Hence the phrase “the father of the American 
foreign service” had double application to 
him. He established the present system of 
professional State Department employment, 
and he was the mentor, the guide, and the 
friend of scores of his junior contemporaries. 

Among people of his own generation, how- 
ever, Mr. Carr was equally appreciated. The 
days that were left to him after the German 
of Czechoslovakia had terminated 
ministry at Prague were devoted to many 
od causes, not least of which was the Com- 
nunity Chest, in which he was active until 
ust a few days ago. Washington bids him 
ll with gratitude for his contribution 
city’s progress as a fellow citizen and a 
! r. His place in the universal chroni- 
cles of his time is secure because of the same 


qualities of spiritual distinction. 


noteworthy success in any 
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To Our Critics 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HAROLD K. CLAYPOOL 


O 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
1942 


Saturday, June 27 
Mr. CLAYPOOL. Mr. 


this Nation 


while 
and the civilized world is in 
appears that quite a large per- 
centage of our people surely fail to un- 
derstand the gravity of the situation. 


With the heavy German assaults on the 
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Russian front as well as in Egypt, the 
Japanese control of vast Asiatic territory 
and the submarine menace to Allied ship- 
ping vital to our success, certainly bick- 
ering over minor restrictions in our indi- 
vidual business relations and pleasures 
should be at least postponed. We find 
some complaining of tire rationing, some 
of our sugar rationing, and others of 
the remaining restrictions required to 
win the war. Much of this complaining 
is, of course, due to ignorance of the sit- 
uation. However, when a great portion 
of the metropolitan press controlled by 
big business and Republican leaders and 
Members of Congress join in promoting 
dissatisfaction among our people at such 
a time we cannot attribute this effort on 
their part to ignorance. 

They know that all of the restrictions 
causing the dissatisfaction are not acts 
of the Congress but are acts of President 
Roosevelt and his assistants in the execu- 
tive departments of the Government. 
Fearful that because of the popularity of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt any complaint 
against him on their part would react 
badly for them, these spokesmen for big 
business—who have hated and still hate 
the President—now have initiated the 
idea of crippling his administration by 
attacking the Democratic Congress hop- 
ing thereby to embarrass him for the 
next 2 years with an adverse legislative 
body. There is no question but what they 
have made some progress in that direc- 
tion. 

Fortunately the smaller press, un- 
biased and uncontrolled, save and ex- 
cepting a very few so-called scandal or 
milking publications, of which my dis- 
trict fortunately only has one, have been 
fair in their presentations of the war 
effort and the acts of Congress. 

President Roosevelt is the 
leader of the Allied Nations. 

If he is discredited by the machina- 
tions to which I have called attention, or 
in any other manner, Hitler and his mur- 
derers will be pleased, and the Japanese, 
who have slaughtered their fellowmen in 
Asia, will continue their uncivilized con- 
duct with greater glee. To discard the 
Members of this Congress who have sup- 
ported our Commander in Chief in his 
work in this great war in the middle of 
it would be comparable to the discharg- 
ing of the fire department in the middle 
of the great Chicago fire. 

To wii a war, or anything else, requires 
cooperation to the nth degree. Quoting 
from an article by Jay Franklin, news- 
paper commentator, I find that— 

Only 19 out of 2€3 Democratic Representa- 
tives cast a majority of their votes against 
national safety. But of the 166 Republicans, 
142 Grand Old Party Representatives cast a 

ajority of their votes against political and 
military preparedness In this connection it 
s interestine to notic. that all of the Repub- 
lican Representatives from Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, Minnesota, Ohio, 
Wisconsin, and even Pennsylvania voted 
against the Government’s defense policies in 
a majority of cases. 


present 





I do not want to be understood to favor 
a so-called “rubber stamp” Congress. I 
have differed from our President on only 
two of the major matters affecting the 





war effort. After careful thought I came 
to the conclusion that the comparatively 
meager fortification of Guam proposed 
was not advisable, and history since 
would appear to indicate that Guam 
would have been captured by the Japa- 
nese regardless of the proposed fortifica- 
tions. On the other issue in which I dif- 
fered from the administration, namely, 
the extension of the draft, I opposed it 
at the time because volunteers were en- 
listing as fast as our then-existing camps 
could take care of them. I voted -for the 
arms embargo, neutrality revision, mili- 
tary airplane appropriation, Conscrip- 
tion Act, lend-lease bill, lend-lease ep- 
propriation, repeal of ban on arming 
ships, and to lift belligerent port and 
combat-zone bans. If Republicans had 
represented the districts now represented 
by Democrats, all of these bills would 
have been defeated and we would have 
been just that far back of our present 
state of preparedness in the war effort. 
Party prejudice and the prejudice of big 
business against Franklin D. Roosevelt 
are alone responsible for the attitude of 
these Republicans and certain of the 
press on these laws. Is it possible that 
the Republican Party and their con- 
trolled press are to continue to put per- 
sonal prejudices over the national safety? 
Is big business, who alone profits by war, 
going to allow itself to be led, in its blind 
prejudice against President Roosevelt, 
into giving encouragement to the enemies 
of the Nation? Their conduct alone can 
answer. 

For the successful prosecution of the 
war a good morale of our people and our 
soldiers is essential. Serving as I do as 
ranking majority member of the World 
War Veterans’ Committee of the House 
of Representatives I have been pleased 
to have taken an active and interested 
part in legislation for the welfare of our 
soldiers, including the recent increase in 
their pay while serving their country, not 
only benefiting them and their country 
but their families as well. 

A complaint which you often hear 
against individual Congressmen is that 
certain towns have not been selected in 
their respective districts for a defense 
project. Of course, a Congressman must 
represent the interests of the people of 
his district and the Nation. He is not 
primarily a promoter. His first duty is 
to the Nation in peril. In southern Ohio 
outside of the large cities only one siz- 
able defense project has been launched. 
These plant locations are selected, not by 
Congressmen but by the manufacturing 
corporations who are in charge of mak- 
ing defense products. Railroads and 
water facilities and all of the factors 
making up good or bad locations Cceter- 
nine them and no Congressman, so far as 
I can learn, Democrat or Republican, 
has governed these locations. If my dis- 
trict should desire a Congressman who 
puts private desires over the good of the 
Nation or the success of the Nation in 
the great war—then my patriotism and 
my conscience is such that I could no 
longer serve. I feel, however, that I 
know my people. I feel that their senti- 
ments and their thoughts are parallel 
to those expressed by the great Demo- 
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cratic Governor of Ohio, James E. Camp- 
bell, when he said: 

One ma) perhaps be pardoned for loving 
his r.ative State a little better than any other, 
and as the Scriptures tell us that “one star 






differeth from another star in glory,” he may 
even be pardoned for feeling that the stat 
which represents his State is a little more 
glorious than any of the others in that bril- 
liant constellation of his country’s flag. I 
know I love my State. I was born in Ohio; 
my wife ard all my children were born in 
Ohio; my only grandchild was born ir Ohio; 
everything which in a long life has made that 
life worth living, I cwe to Uhio. Therefcre, 
I love the star which represents her, but 
when I recall her expressive and appropriate 
motto, “Emperium in Imperio”—an empire 
within an empire—then I realize that, great 
as Ohio is, she is Just a small part of the 
grandest empire the world has ever krown— 
my empire, your empire—and that, much as I 
love her star, infinitely more do I love that 
whole blue field emblazoned with the 48 
stars which represent the majesty, the dig- 
nity, the power, and the glory of this great 
Republic. 





Bulwarks of Faith 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 30 (legislative day of 
Monday, June 29), 1942 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Recorp a speech delivered by me 
before the P. E. O. State convention, 
held at Chippewa Falls, Wis., June 17, 
1942. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the 
as follows: 

Mr. Toastmaster, fellow Americans, in t 
troublesome and critical period of our ! 
tion you women of the P. E. O. stand out as 


an exceptional group—an except il group 
in a world that is aflame with war—and the 
worid needs you 


We are all trustees of great values Your 
group is concerned with the Amer 
and when you hear the 


1e soul-stirring ig 
“By the dawn’s early light,” you think of 


the first low rays of the morning light linger- 
ing lovingly both on the flag and on the un- 
troubled, peaceful, and rene f 
children Behind their closed eyeli 
are youthful dreams of play and happine 1 
a free land 

This war is being fought for those - 
dren. The men on the front and the 1 
in the factories are fighting for these young- 
sters. These children are the coming Amer- 
ica. They are the future. They a! 
symbols of what we fight for. They are é 
destiny of America. The appro} tio1 f 
billions of dollars in Washington v 't W 
this war Machines nd n t 
won’t win this war; the thing t 
this war will be the light of 





see in the faces of little children 

Some day these children will tz ur 
burdens of manhood and it is our sacred obli- 
gation to see that they will 2 





them as free men in a free \v 

America has drawn the sword of rig 3 
wrath. America is armed with tl} 4 
faith. Our job is to keep faith with those 
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youngsters. Destiny tramples at our heels, 
but as long as there are American homes 
and American children smiling up at their 
mothers from their cribs, just so long will 
America keep faith 

Yes, the world needs you, your leadership, 
your level-headedness, your teachings—to 
overcome intolerance, injustice, hatred, lack 
of faith 

Your great objectives: Faith, love, purity, 
justice, truth, tolerance, and growth of mind 
and spirit have taught you something about 
the symphony of life. Browning says, ‘Life 
has meaning, and to find its meaning is my 
meat and drink.” To you has been revealed 
the joy of being charitable, kindly, and lov- 
ing. You know the joy of playing life’s game 
with fortitude and courage and faith. You 
have learned the wisdom and the joy of 
guarding your tongue, of not indulging in 
slander, loose talking, and loore living. You 
have realized that in a troubled world you 
must give due regard to the rights and obli- 
gations of others. You have learned that 
exaltation comes from extending the helping 
hand to those who need encouragement—-not 
simply to P. E. O.’s or people who go to your 

















church, but to your neighbor, your neighbor’s 
child, your community, your State, your 
Ni: 10n 
Ye know lue of a smile, a cheerful, 
kind wo! in place of sarcasm, bitterness, 
é cI I 
How little it costs to be sympathetic, under- 
standing Yet sympathy returns a thousand- 
fold to the giver. True sympathy dissipates 
the martyr complex. It heals the wounded 
It creates hope and gives courage so 
will arise and go forth renewed to 
meet the problems of life 
Out f P. E. O. have come great, loyal 
frier hi While nothing specific 
ir secret WV know that it does 
have e effect of one dissatisfied 
with f if one ist ng up to her best 
You are not guilty of arrested development. 
You k w growth is the law of life 
Thank God, &@ Man can grow 
Ye t Ww away from mis te Ss 
f\ } ry it ne 
A £ I € 
I her a s when possible had ar buc 
( b el hiss 
I u ne} ¢ wth, develop- 
I e expanding lif 
W Gor e great German philos- 
c ( é ( lis words were “M 
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tainward, comes to such a person, with such 
a torch. 
Paraphrasing Henley’s Invictus, we can say: 


“It matters now what faith we share, 
What hope and light we bring to man, 
We are the sculptors of the state, 
We are the builders of its plan.” 
—A. W. 


We beings are a composite of star dust and 
clay, but we must never forget we have an 
unconquerable soul. He who shaped you, 
shaped you with a purpose, with a purpose 
noble—not ignoble; shaped you with that 
something in you which impels you forward 
to accomplish great and splendid things. 

The lights one after another have been 
dying down in other lands—going out tem- 
porarily. We must not permit that experience 
over there to diminish our ardor for the 
preservation of the American way and the 
great freedoms of which we are trustees. 

The greater the challenge (and it is a 
great one now to you and me) the greater 
the responsibility to be fit to meet it. Ina 
real sense we are living in a great period— 
a challenging hour Some cannot tell 
whether it is a sunset or a dawn. Yet my 
faith tells me that the dawn is up ahead. 

You remember Lord Byron's Sonnet on 
Chillon. Let me read it to you: 


“Eternal spirit of the chainless mind! 
Brightest in dungeons, Liberty! thou art: 
For there thy habitation is the heart-— 
The heart which love of thee alone can bind; 
And when thy sons to fetters are consigned— 
To fetters, and the damp vault’s dayless gloom 
Their country conquers with their martyrdom, 
And Freedom’s fame finds wings on every 
wind 
Chillon! thy prison is a holy place, 
And thy sad floor an altar—for ‘twas trod, 
Until his very steps have left a trace 
Worn, as if thy cold pavement were a sod, 
By Bonnivard—may none those marks efface! 
For they appeal from tyranny to God.” 


Yes, after the crucifixion came Easter Morn. 

There comes to my mind the following in- 
cident told me by Senator Hiram JoHNSON 
which illustrates how the people of San 
Francisco awoke from the paralysis resulting 
from the earthquake in 1901 and rebuilt the 
city. 


After the earthquake had struck San 











Francisco, back i 1901, Senator Hiram 
JOHNSON, then a young man, found his wife, 
his lit rary ind office gone and he had to sit 
the park all night He wondered, he 
said, what the future had in store for him 
For several days the st t of Frisco and its 
people seemed to be paralyzed. Then down 
in the heart of the town a young Irishman 
started t sing a song, fir t lines of which 
we T finest ruins the 
v has ever see! il pretty soon all 
Fi was singirz that ¥. They got re- 
le nd they went to work end rebuilt the 
‘ ‘ r } eve 
This ir lent illustrates where you leaders 
( i vy y re leaders, in home, 
f l es, ¢ y ( How much 
t i needs real le now; the der- 
that will give poise to unbalanced minds 
t will shoot courage and fortitude into the 
V I fe f narrow- 
p upon his real 
f Pa ritir I nid: God hath 
el spit f (a spirit) of 
© nd 
N yne u when so n 
eopie heed l I one Ol us ¢€ l 
I I Lif Gec e ao it 
I h of you, wh I ved so much, so 
' } f t the world 
n I z00d. 
I the who need the 
right kind of st I who need to be 
tht back t tl rn ings Every- 
where there are tl! » are fearful, hys- 
La ibtfi f y of America 
t I through challeng Let 
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the god of confidence speak through you, 
and you will see the fetters fall. 

I remember once hearing a bishop of a 
church say to his clergy—it was back in the 
troublesome days when the financial fabric 
of this country was breaking. I quote: 

“I want you men who are shepherds of the 
flock to go out and prove that you know 
what that means—‘to be a shepherd of a 
flock.’ I want you to go out and instill into 
those whom you shepherd a sense of courage 
and fearlessness. Now is your opportunity to 
show what the Wayshower meant when He 
said ‘I have come that you might have life 
and have it more abundantly.’ What your 
flock needs now is spiritual food, and if you 
have glimpsed your job, then you will be 
the great provider as He was.” 

Easter has been gone over a month now. 
Surely the teachings of Easter dissipate one 
of man’s greatest fears—the fear of dissolu- 
tion. Easter teaches the continuity of the 
spiritual life, and when that truth is grasped 
we know there is no death. Leadership to- 
day calls for waking the slumberer—he who 
is asleep in his bed of fear and defeatism, he 
who lives only in the world of the senses, he 
who has never learned the art of rejoicing 
and giving of self 

While in this period many of the old land- 
marks are disappearing, those which have 
been proved reliable and worthy are still with 
us. As leaders you can guard their integrity. 
Let me mention some of them—the Consti- 
tution of the United States and the Bill of 
Rights, and in a spiritual sense the Ten Com- 
mandments, the Sermon on the Mount, and 
the tried and proved principles reflected in 
your great objectives. 

Amid the tumult and the stress of the 
present day, no organization has the right 
to exist unless it contributes constructively 
to the solution of the Nation’s problems. One 
of the finest things that any individual can 
do for himself and for those he contacts is 
to develop a sense of poise and mental seren- 
ity. Many people just do not know how to 
do that. You do. You have found that in 
thinking great thoughts, in performing simple 
kindnesses, in glimpsing spiritual truths, in 
singing great songs and hymns, in developing 
a sense of humor, in getting rid of any arro- 
gant egotism, in developing perspective—that 
the way opens up and you are building more 
stately mansions for your soul. In so doing, 
you are building yourself and the State strong 
and durable 

We have a job 





we of this generation. And 
organizations like P. E. O., with its 70,000 
members, have a bigger and more important 
part in the program of keeping America safe, 
building her strong, and preserving her values 
than most people comprehend. 

You and I are the beneficiaries of all the 
past; all th it saviors and prophets, in- 
ventors rs, statesmen, and builders in 
all the generations that are gone have builded 
for you and me. We are the heirs of all the 
ust, and you and I are trustees of the finest 

duct of all the efforts of all the past 
This beloved America. We had nothing to 
do wtih shaping her, but she is ours, and 
son of u and especially you women of 
P. E. O.—you le have the job of mak- 
ing our people conscious of the great treasure 


they possess 


explorer 


os ht 


aders 


hat the average student, 
16 years in the 


It has been said t 
who is given the benefit of 





public schools and 4 years in schools of higher 
education, does 1 appreciate that educa- 
tion because it is literally handed to him on 
a platter. Well, that is just what happened 


to each of us We were born Americans, and 
because of that fact all these great values 


which have cost t usands of lives, hundreds 
of year human effort—all these value 
were given to us gratis 


What do I refer to? I mean the American 
way of life with its great freedoms of speech, 


of press, of worship, of trial by jury, the 
right of petition, the trial by one’s peers, the 
right to 1 one’s own labor and collect one’s 










































































own wages, and the right to own and sell 
property. 

We know now—at least some of us do— 
that these rights will perish as they have in 
other lands unless we preserve them. We 
are awakening to the reality of the situation. 
We are conscious of the danger to our lives 
and institutions should the Axis Powers win 
this war. It would mean slavery for us. 

In other lands, thes: great freedoms do not 
exist. And what is worse, in many lands, 
the common people are satisfied without 
them. Why are they satisfied? A _ great 
philosopher once said “Give the people light, 
and they will find the way.” These people 
haven't the light we have. They see through 
a glass dimly, but they are groping for the 
light. 

That is why, P. E. O.’s, you are a torch bearer 
to the present, why your bulwarks of faith 
must be maintained. Your function is to 
bring a torch to the minds of America so each 
citizen shall strengthen the bulwarks. Never 
permit them to get in a condition where they 
would be satisfied with turning the hands of 
the clock back. God meant that men should 
grow spiritward. From mortality to immor- 
tality defines the route 

There was crce a great torch bearer who 
said, “I am the light of the world.” What 
did He mean? His life and His deeds, and His 
teachings showed what that light was. He 
taught men trat they were not slaves, they 
were the sons of God. He taught them that 
riches consisted not in the abundance of 
things but in the possession of dynamic ideas 
of truth 

He shot them through with a conviction 
that they were not mud men, they were part 
of the eternal plan, things of the spirit 
He preached the idea that life had con- 


tinuity, and on Easter morning He made 
good His preachment to a troubled world. 
Human life is an enigma, and yet the Great 


Teacher taught there was nothing enigmatic 
about the life of the spirit 

Our political system in this country is 
built upon the theory of checks and bal- 
ances—a government with legislative, judi- 
cial, and executive departments 

In these difficult times people who devote 
a part of each day to a pursuit of the things 
of the spirit form a tremendous check and 
balance against the onslaught of the things 
of force, intolerance, and violence. These 
people provide the check and the balance 
that will carry America through the storm 

Reason and common sense and faith— 
what a bulwark! 

In this war, more than in any war in Ameri- 
an history, the United States will draw upon 
the organized planned use of women in the 
war effort. 

Not ell American women, h 
serve the Nation in the forces < ¢ 
organized Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps 
Not all of the women of the Natio. will be 
able to participate in all of the activities of 
he Red Cross. Not all of the women of the 
Nation will be able to take the place of men 
who left the farms and the factories to be 
on the front lines 

These are, of course, outstanding contribu- 
tions to the war effort but it is obvious that 
not all of the women of this '1nd will par- 
ticipate in such a program 

The point I want to mak that that doe 


not eliminate their opportunities for service— 


wever, will 
newly 





wo 


valuable service in the war effort We know, 
for example, in the War of the Revolution, 
that women on the American home front 
made a tremendous and outstandl! contri- 
bution to the success of our war effort 


a vital part 
intact in 


Groups such as these can play 
in keeping the home li 





maintaining the family union—the morale 
and faith on the home frent nd above all, 
in maintaining and preserving the things we 
fight for. 

We fight for survival but it is a survival of 
things in which we believe Ve fight for the 


American home—a home unmenaced by the 
. 








Gestapo. We fight for the future of Amer- 
ican children. We fight for the right to wor- 
ship as wechoose. We fight for the education 
of our youth in the American tradition. We 
fight for the maintenance of opportunity for 
growth and development, for generations yet 
unborn to work and to save and to build 
families as freemen 

These are the things we fight for and they 
are the very things with which the women 
of the Nation have always been concerned. 
The woman of the Nation is the soldier on 
the home front. The woman of the Nation 
creates the bulwarks of faith which consti- 
tute the pooled reservoir from which we draw 
our strength 

There is a great opportunity at the present 
time for the women of the Nation to arrest 
any possible moral erosion in this land 

For example, at the present time we have 
tire regulations, sugar restrictions, and gaso- 
line ration. These are measures which have 
been adopted long since in other lands. They 
had to be, to meet the demands of a war 
machine. In other lands these measures are 
enforced in the shadow of the Gestapo and 
the secret police 

There, no home is safe; no shrine is sacred 
from the brutal and ruthless investigations 
and reprisals of the secret police. Despite all 
of these repressive measures, there is a wide- 
spread bootlegging in forbidden commodi- 
ties—in rationing goods 

In effect, this means that there is a traf- 
ficking in human morality, and we know that 
in totalitarian lands frequently public offi- 
cials are bribed to connive with those who 
would evade governmental restrictions 

Now this touches on something very fun- 
camental. It demonstrates the basic weak- 
ness of the totalitarian system. It is a sys- 
tem which is not based on justice and equal- 
ity and liberty and voluntary participation 
It is a system ground into the hearts and 
minds of the enslaved peoples of these lands 
by government edicts backed up by the 
harshest government known in the history 
of mankind 

In this land, our strength lies in the fact 
that we are great free people cooperating 
voluntarily—crusading together as free men 
and women for the things we believe in—and 
the things we want to preserve for our chil- 
dren 

All of this means that in our land it should 
never be necessary to find widespread ev 
of measures enacted in the interest of our 
collective security—-measures enacted in the 
interest of preserving ths want to 
transmit to our children 

All of this means that we maintain in our 
individual lives and in our group ass« 
sgrity, an individual and civic morality 
whi is in itself a bulwark of faith 

The women of this Nation have been largely 
responsible for building and maintaining 
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clations 

















those bulwarks in year ne by and they 
are largely responsible today for maintaining 
these bulwarks intact 

Like Nehemiah, each of us is called to re- 
build the wall What a thought We are 
builders of a stronger, greater |] 

A saying of St ! to my 
mind, “Others wrangle: Ah, this 
thinker, in the midst n, saw the 
glory of life and God all ar 





Knute Rockne, the f ll ¢ h 
of Notre Dame, once said, “Th dea is 1€ 
thing.” Yes, the straight thinker, uncon- 
fused and undefeated, is the need of 
our times 


In this stressful hour, P. E. O., with 
membership of 


€ 70,000 women, believing in 
and pract 





icing its great objective can help 








through the lives of its rs, to give 
inspiration—the Greeks called it flame 
of the gods—-and guidance to th tend 


to be intolerant, hysterical nd unpoised. 


Thus you become your brother's keeper; thus 
ycu bring light. where light is neéded; thus 
to the troubled mind you bring balance and 


calm—the antidote to injustice, intolerance, 
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and revolution—and thus you become @& 
torch bearer to the present and build the 
bulwarks of faith. 

In this war effort today the women, and 
particularly the American women, have a 
tremendous stake At no time in worl 
history have the hard-won rig 
of women been men l 

In totalitarian lands women have 
duced to the level of slave chattels They 
have no privileges, no rights, and no status. 
They are told what they can and cannot do. 
Their activities are fettered by government 
edict 

The sacredness of motherhood has been 
made a mockery; the chastity of womanhood 
is no more than a tattered and soiled mem- 
ory. The sanctity of the home has been rav- 
aged, and morality has been despoiled. All 
that women have fought for and nobly rep- 
resented has been reduced to a bloody sham- 


bles 

Here, in the land of the free 
where our way of life has e 
hood in its truest and 
women have a high stake 
a free people 

Decency, morality, and the maint 
the family have always been the 








ts and status 







y are today. 
been re- 


particularly 
nshrined woman- 
finest expression, 
in the destiny of 


enance of 
special 
American 


sight into 


charge of the American woman 

women and their deep spiritual it 
have always been in this 
referred to 
which son 


the problems of life 
land what Henry W. Grady once 
the most sacred shrine before 
or daughter ever knelt. 
Lincoln said, “All that I 

hope to be I owe to my angel 
hind every man; behind every 
the race has ever made, there has been the 





ennobling and heartening influence of 
women 
American women and wl hey represent 


with their brocd gathered about them are a 
vital part of the soul and the heart of what 
we seek to protect an 

Yes; the women of 
stake in this conflict. 

Years ago, in a stressful peri: I phr 
the antidote to confused thinking in this 
thought, with which I conclude 


“Today, I am free—and why? 
Because I laid away the shell of ys 
And with tomorrow’s sunrise, I hope 
To lay away the shell I grow today 
New sky lines burst upon my} 


I know it is the law of life t 


d perpetuate 


America have a great 





“So open wide, y« 
I fear no more—the quest 
{ 


A hunter for the spiritual ¢ 
The glory of a God-enraptured man 
Gone are the gods of yesterd 


Narrow creed, super n, | 
Gone, with other dreams that limit me— 
Today, today, I am free!” 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. DENNIS CHAVEZ 


OF NEW MEXICO 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, June 25 (legislative day of 
Thursday, June 18 1942 

Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rg an address 
delivered on April 10, 1942, by Dr. Fran- 


idor ( f 


fore the 


lence 


Ne 


cisco Castillo Najera, Amb: 
Mexico to the United Stat b 
Academy of Political and § 
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in Philadelphia, on the subject Organi- 
zation of Peace. The estimate of the 
Public Printer is that the cost of printing 
the address will be $180 

There being no objection, the address 
Was orde! to be printed in the Recorp, 
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That slandered but noble organization, 
which still breathes, accomplished varied in- 
ternational tasks that are without historical 
antecedents. The Amphictyonic Leagues, 
which were more religious than political, and 
the Hanseatic League, limited in member- 
ship and constituted principally for purposes 
of defense and trade, can claim nothing more 
then a very remote ancestral relationship 
with the League of Geneva. The medirval 
projects and the schemes of Crucé, Sully, and 
Penn, and so many others, were theoretical 
speculations or expressions of laudable pur- 
Only in the inspired mind of Bolivar 
that brilliant idea which, in 
would 
! empt of the 
Panam yonference of 1926 The Liberator 
ntecessor of the League of 

uture similar organizations. 
Its re immediate precursor, of a special 


use of its hemispheric limita- 





inaing circumstances 


u 
beyond that 





ymplishments have been 


the 








juil of it Some of those reasons, 
I have s 1. were inherent in the fact 
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The Disarmament Conference, the draft 
convention of which was patiently and la- 
boriously worked out beforehand by mixed 
committees, brought forth another hope and 
another disillusionment. 

It was not unknown that in the privacy 
of the committees the original idea, the plan 
for disarmament, was whittled down even to 
the point of suppressing its ambitious name 
of disarmament. A more modest title was 
sought, and the meeting was officially called 
Conference for the Reduction and Limitation 
of Armaments. The world was barely con- 
valescing from the economic crisis whose 
ravages in some nations left ills that required 
long and difficult rehabilitation. German 
cosity, the forerunner of Hitlerism, was 
demanding equality of armaments. Govern- 
ments, in spite of the treaties renouncing war, 
looked at each other with mutual distrust, 
and nowhere was there any glimmer of con- 
solation. Therefore, the Disarmament Con- 
ference, as it continued to be called in popu- 
lar parl acquired the reputation of a 





riance 
panacea 

Not that it was thought that an immedi- 
ate remedy or efficient action would result 
from the signing of the agreement; rather, it 
Was assumed that from the deliberations, in 
which the foremost representatives of man- 
kind were going to participate, there would 
come, as an epiphenomenon, an agreement 
for a revision of treaties, amendment of the 
Covenant, entrance into the League of the 
United States (this they never did), Russia 
(that came in Jate), and of lesser states 
which, although not members of that body, 
attended the disarmament meeting Per- 
haps, ran the rumor, when it was perceived 








hat a spec lilding had been erected for 
the se ns : would be. prolonged 
f a period of m or years, a time of 

ef tl would permit the study of new 


plans and at last the longed-for guaranty of 
peace. It was inconceivable that 3,000 indi- 
viduals, delegates, counselors, and technical 


adv Ss, would congregate simply to air 
trivial matt Few times h yreater ani- 
mation been seen in Geneva, and few times 
during tl i rval between the two great 
tragedies \ il peace 
ind concord b at hand. 


writers, 
with no 














special dt from the 
far corners of ns from 
I ist and lab yroups, both nati and 
interna f women’s orga! itions, and 
repres 1 l communities ap- 
pear I Lémar Some of 
the del claiming to be the repre- 
S it of millions of human beings, 
cau en us I n when they 
presented themselves at one of the first gen- 
eral session etting forth their desires for 
peace and offering their cooperation in un- 
erably pr rvir it Those present we 

moved by th act, so solemn and 

t yontane and so far re- 

fror governme! l influences No 

p ng was the women’s demonstration 

it v announced that in one of the 

f the build there could be seen the 





collection of documents signed by millions of 





in reviewing the general 
es de ed that neve before tha 
meeting had there been uttered speeches so 
full of substanc eloquent, and of such 
high ethical ndard 
Th W in February of 1932. In March 
a specia nbly, convened by the Council, 
met to consider the case of China, the Asiatic 
Republic 1 h, without any previous declara- 
tion of war, had f me hs been the 
victir of pans Hugnacity. © ° © 





lisarmament 


conferer I n to creep up, and those 
doubts incre d when the « nissions, five 
in number, began to study the various mat- 
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ters, recommending them to committees and 
subcommittees. At one of the first general 
meetings, on February 5, André Tardieu, head 
of the French delegation, presented the 
French plan, which caused great expecta- 
tions. It was concerned with the creation 
of a preventive and punitive international 
police force; the powers would place at the 
disposal of the League land, naval, and air 
forcés in order to make effective the exercise 
of authority. It stipulated, furthermore, 
compulsory arbitration, and to those already 
formulated it added a definition of the ag- 
gressor. 

The proposal had no result; it met with de- 
cided opposition from the delegations of the 
strongest powers. 

Little by little the conference lost interest; 
the committees and subcommittees engaged 
in discussions on the caliber of artillery, the 
tonnage of battleships, the limitation of 
armies, and .budgetary matters. A Russian 
plan for total and immediate disarmament, 
already rejected by the committee on prepa- 
ration of the draft convention, met no better 
luck than the French proposal; and the same 
fate was suffered by the Hoover plan pre- 
sented in June of 1932. 

The triumph of nazi-ism in 1933 unveiled 
the warlike intentions of Germany, which in 
October withdrew from the disarmament 
conference and from the League. Japan had 
withdrawn since the beginning of the year 
from the League, but her delegation con- 
tinued attending the conference. 

Various drafts of a convention had been 
attempted. President Roosevelt, in May, ad- 
dressed the participating governments, recom- 
mending that they should not check their 
efforts or place any obstacles in the path of 
concerted efforts for political and economic 
peace. 

The conference stopped its activities. It 
died silently, althought its death has never 
been officially announced. 

Comments, some of them quite acid, ran 
through the world press. The Disarmament 
Conference had become an urge to arm. The 
discussion on specifications amounted to 
nothing more than cutting down the barrels 
of the revolvers in order to avoid individual 
frays. But some publications and leaflets, 
which I mentioned before and whose produc- 
tion was enriched by daily editions, treated 
the problem with more seriousness, or at 
least, as the authors pretended, with good 
faith. There were those who considered that 
the suppression of war factories would pro- 
vide the remedy that was being sought, and 
they charged the war-mindedness of the world 
to the manufacturers and dealers in muni- 
tions, who, through their criminal greed, 
profited from the blood and the lives of men. 
This imputation is on a par with that which 
blames the distilleries for the existence of 
drunkards; in both cases we find the pur- 
veyors who prosper because they have clien- 
tele. It is neither the munitions nor the 
alcohol, but the vice of war among nations 
and of drunkenness among individuals that 
must be uprooted 

To reduce armaments, either in quality or 
quantity, is to retrograde; it is a return to 
the pike, the war club, the sling. Men would 
tear each other to pieces in more cruel and 
barbarous personal encounters 

What must be fought is the moral factor, 
the intention to quarrel. The brilliant Span- 
ish thinker, Salvador de Madariaga, a fore- 
most authority on disarmament questions, 
summarized the matter more or less in this 
fashion: Arms in themselves are inert, in- 
offensive bodies, that threaten no one in the 
cabinets of an armory. What is important 
is to know who uses them, whether it is a 
policeman or a bandit. 

It will be remembered that following the 
Locarno Pact there were other security pacts 
between various European nations. Funda- 
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mentally such agreements were the outward 
sign of the inward distrust; they exposed the 
insecurity, the fear of attack. No one knew 
who would be allies or enemies in the future. 

It was no secret that Germany, as soon as 
it felt sufficiently powerful, would leap upon 
Poland, because “the absurd stupidity of the 
Corridor,” as the geopoliticians expressed it, 
Was an intolerable offense. Neither was it a 
secret that within an undetermined but short 
time Alsace and Lorraine would again be the 
subject of dispute. Nevertheless, France be- 
lieved its frontier on the Rhine to be secure, 
both because of the Lccarno Pact and its 
impregnable Maginot line 

The doubtful element, shifting toward one 
side and the other, was supplied by the con- 
duct of Italy and the Balkan States, as well 
as Russia 

For some time Poland believed the asser- 
tions of Germany, which promised not to at- 
tack it; the same promise was made to almost 
all the nations up to the eve of the present 
conflict. 

Meauwhile, among the masses, the people, 
there appeared or there were accentuated the 
collective psychoses, forerunners of the emo- 
tional explosions that always lead to violence 

The Prussianism that, becoming more acute, 
engendered Hitlerism, began its work of re- 
venge hard upon the cessation of hostilities. 
Those who visited Germany during the decade 
that followed the Treaty of Versailles will re- 
member the ostentatious show of vengeful 
spirit, the budding rage, the irrepressible im- 
pulse of aggressiveness. In the great centers 
of night life, even while the inter-Allied com- 
missions still remained in Germany, ex-<col- 
diers wore their uniforms despite the fact that 
their public use was forbidden, and in be- 
tween their steins of beer they sang their 
patriotic songs, accompanied by the old mili- 
tary bands, likewise in uniform. The crowds 
surged around to join in the songs, and there 
was such a multitude that no one could move. 
To enter the Wilhelmina, for example, meant 
staying until it closed. A frenzied people was 
screaming at the top of its voice, clamoring 
for an immediate war. 

The average German did not accept defeat; 
no one could conquer the German Army; the 
lack of munitions had obliged it to submit. 
Thus everyone reasoned, even the boys of 15. 

In the show windows of stores and shops, 
either for sale or simply out of veneration, 
were displayed pictures of Frederick the Great 
and Bismarck, with purposeful legends: “We 
need your inspiration, Frederick’; “Bismarck, 
when will you return?” 

That emotional agitation, that nervous ten- 
sion, that psychological atmosphere charged 
with brutal instincts, awaited only the slight- 
est sign from the leader for the multitudes to 
transform their irritation into collective hys- 
teria, and with demoniacal jubilation to em- 
bark, in the name of the fatherland, upon the 
most dangerous of adventures. 

It is well known that in a mob the intellec- 
tual faculties are enfeebled; the sense of rea- 
son and responsibility is delegated to the 
leader and the individual, even the most pru- 
dnt, becomes infected and gregarious. The 
leader profits by that delegation. He domi- 
nates his followers, hypnotizes them, and 
makes himself appear as a supernatural being 
with a divine mission. In general the hypno- 
tists of the masses are abnormal; geniuses or 
madmen, convinced of their superiority. In 
certain cases they are dissemblers, opportun- 
ists, comedians, with more or less aptitude for 
playing a part; often all these conditions are 
commingled. Hitler is an unbalanced fanatic 
with traces of genius. Mussolini is an oppor- 
tunist with the talents of an actor, a tragi- 
comedian who knows his public. 

The divine garb of these abnormal beings 
is torn away as soon as the people are con- 
vinced that they work no miracles, but that 
those who do are the people themselves. The 
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fiction ceases and the idol tumbles down into 
the slough of ill repute, if, indeed, he escapes 
the pretorian dagger. 

Russia, Germany, and Italy passed from in- 
ternational war to internal struggle. In Rus- 
sia there occurred the most notable phenome- 
non of modern times; its repercussions have 
shaken the world. A system of government 
was created, the soviet system, without prece- 
dent and still without any counterpart in 
history The Russian Revolution changed 
everything; the social and economic orders 
with their corollaries, agrarian, industrial, 
and financial reforms. 

The prophets erred who, at the beginning 
of the upheaval conceded only a passing exist- 
ence to the experiment, thinking it to be a 
repetition of the Commune of Paris of 1871. 
The survival and development of the system, 
the formidable Soviet power as shown in the 
present conflict, are compelling the world to 
consider with more respect and not without 
admiration the nation wi ich is so heroically 
contributing to the salvation of civilization 
and the restoration of peace. 

Fascism was the feeble offspring of a revo- 
lution thet failed, a reactionary movement— 
nationalism against internationalism. Tas- 
cism, the product of disintegration, was made 
possible through the passivity of a govern- 
ment incapable of understanding the true 
popular aspirations and of directing the econ- 
omy of the post-war period. Mussolini, a de- 
serter from socialism, seized the power with- 
out meeting any resistance from the mon- 
archy, for the latter, in order to endure in 
any form at all, became the accomplice of 
the rebel. 

Russia had imitators, who came to naught. 
Italy had them and achieved a certain sta- 
bility in Spain, in Lithuania, in Hungary, 
would-be Fascist states which, like their 
model, still dream of absolute regimes. 

In Germany fascism underwent special 
adaptations, in accordance with the specific 
circumstances already mentioned hence- 
forward Hitler and Mussolini became forces 
opposed to the march of progress. Abyssinia 
and Albania, Austria, the Sudeten, Czechoslo- 
vakia, Munich, all these are names that sum- 
marize the tragic history, a new chapter of 
which began with the conflagration of 1939 
and has projected itself into time and space 
until it has reached its present proportions, 

The problems discussed in the abunde:t 
literature which I mentioned, and even more 
copiously, to be sure, in present days, may be 
summed up in one single problem—the pres- 
ervation of peace. 

Some writers assure us that war is inevi- 
table and therefore that efforts to wipe it out 
are useless. 

In the first place, there are the biologists 
who cite Darwin and the theory of evolution, 
who talk of life as a struggle between the 
organism and the environment, and affirm 
that war is natural. The s 
there does not exist any extrahuman power 
outside of the will of the civilized man that 
obliges him to fight with his fellow men 

Those who argue on a biological premise 
forget that man the animal, in whom Zoo- 
logical characteristics predominated, disap- 
peared thousands of years ago. In the civil- 
ized man are the social man, the homo 
sapiens, the homo economicus of the liberal 
economy, and that cosmopolite recently 
named the geonpolitikon. Only when men 
rush headlong into the dizziness of the psy- 
choses do they lose their acquired character- 
istics and revert to the animal kingdom— 
homo homini lupus 

On the contrary some sociologists, though 
few, uphold the theory that war has a social 
crigin, man they say is the only animal which 
in a group destroys those of his own species. 

Granting that it is a question of a natural 
tendency or condition, in order to avoid be- 
coming involved in futile arguments, let us 
remember that custom makes laws and habit 
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creates a second nature, popular sayings that, 
like all those of their sort, express a profound 
philosophy based on observation and experi- 
ence. 

Civilization is to man what domestication 
is to the animal. It has been proven that 
during the passing of the centuries domesti- 
catead animals undergo deep = structural 
changes sufficient to distinguish them from 
their wild brothers. The comparison has 
been verified among the canine species. The 
basic attributes are permanent, it is pointed 
out, and war is inevitable because its first 
cause, the basis of economic problems, is the 
preservation of the individual, which is neces- 
sary to a still higher end, the preservation 
of the species. From these two instincts are 
born the two primary tendencies in all men, 
called by divers names: egocentrism and 
centrifugalism, egoism and altruism, destruc- 
tive impulse and creative impulse, “instinc- 
tivism” and the Eros of the Freudians. 

War among civilized men must be avoid- 
able, since it is absurd to consider the strug- 
gle as being for the purpose of fighting for 
food and, not securing it, returning to can- 
nihalism or, in the name of the preservation 
of the species, repeating the legend of the 
rape of the Sabines. 

Collective hunger, or the fear of suffering 
it. it is said, is the motive that unchains 
the fury of war; altogether it is nothing more, 
it is concluded, than a disguised form of the 
struggle for preservation of the individual. 
Its cause is economic, or in more complex 
terms, it is a commercial struggle, war for 
the acquisition of raw materials or markets. 

Some economists end by preaching the 
idea that all wars are of economic origin, 
either ostensible or disguised. Perhaps there 
is no war on record whose cause is economic 
except the Opium War. In others this cause 
is not discoverable, not even by means of 
specious arguments. The majority of the re- 
ligious wars—including numerous wars of an- 
tiquity, the last two crusades—and in later 
times the War of the Austrian Succession, in- 
sofar as French participation was concerned, 
have not been fought for economic reasons. 
Louis XV, whose armies really won the vic- 
tory, demanded no compensation, proclaim- 
ing his famous saying: “Nous ne faisons pas 
la guerre en marchand, mais en roi” (We do 
mc* wage war as a shopkeeper, but as a king). 
Huxley mentions the wars among the Central 
American countries as being entirely of po- 
litical origin 

If economy were the only generator of con- 
troversies, the problem would have disap- 
peared, for in place of all the rivalry the 
tendency toward international cooperation 
as we know it today would have been accel- 
erated 

Discarding the economic factor as the only 
origin and admitting that the biological fac- 
tors are inacceptable, since it is illogical to 
agree that the destruction of millions of in- 
dividuals by millions of their own kind is 
favorable to preservation of the species, there 
remain to be considered the other warlike 
elements 

Social evolution, which includes political 
dynamism, is not governed by mathematical 
laws, and the anticipated reactions in their 
process of development do not adjust them- 
selves to the laws of inorganic chemistry. 
The difference in the degree of civilization 
of the various groups explains the complexity 
of the sociological phenomena; but we are 
nearing the stege of a homogeneous state. 
Interrelation and interdependence are im- 
posing themselves on the political entities 
and the era of national organisms is ap- 
proaching itsend. They will be changed into 
members of the universal organism, whose 
painful gestation we are witnessing. 

Economy and psychology compose sociology. 
Bellicosity is a sociological phenomenon and 
therefore complex; divers causes, in varying 
proportions, induce its outbreaks 

We said that the economic factors can be 
suppressed. The same affirmation may be ex- 
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tended to embrace the psychological factors 
and also, therefore, factors that are resultants 
of both; that is, the sociological, including 
the political, oncs. 

Some psychologists affirm that the eco- 
nomic causes of war belong basically within 
the realm of psychology. The geopoliticians 
for their part claim the privilege for their 
science. Manias of specialists, whose vision 
reaches only to the limits of their own spe- 
cialties! Among the varying origins which 
have been assigned to the evil are some truly 
fantastic ones, maintained with captivating 
good faith. Angell cites the case of the good 
gentleman who was convinced that aggres- 
siveness is caused by eating meat; vegetarian- 
ism would assure the peace of the world; the 
vegetarian would be a model of gentleness 

It is curious how the specialists interpret 
and evaluate the same fact in different ways. 
Danzig, administered by the League of Na- 
tions, deserved frequent censure and the 
German revindications were considered just. 
Goblet, on the other hand, regarded the es- 
tablishment of that “international empo- 
rium” as a fitting procedure and even la- 
mented that its statutes as a free city were 
not sufficiently definitive. 

It is honest, in this time of human an- 
guish, to speak without dissimulation. The 
whirlwind of fire and blood that envelops the 
world is the consequence of the lack of in- 
ternational cooperation; nationalism pre- 
vailed over internationalism. 

That politico-psychological phenomenon, 
nationalism, is the principal element that 
opposes the organization of peace. 

To the ancients, patria, fatherland, was 
the land of their fathers, a precise concept. 
In the fatherland there was the home, and 
in the home dwelt the family gods. “State, 
city, country were not abstractions as they 
are for moderns; they really represented an 
aggregate of local divinities with a daily cult 
and powerful beliefs in regard to the soul,” 
Fustel de Coulanges reminds us, and he adds: 
“This explains the patriotism of the ancients, 
a vigorous sentiment, a supreme virtue in 
which all the others converged. It was 
impossible that the private interests should 
be in disagreement with the public interest.” 
In the double concept, religious and family, 
religion was the national bend, in which fig- 
ured the domestic deities, special protectors 
of the family, along with the gods of the city 
and the nation; the sacred idea persisted 
| among the Romans: Pro aris et focis. 

The evolution toward nationality, during 
which the religious influence diminished, 
| modified the concept and it came to include 
various factors. There are those who define 
fatherland as symbol. 
| The old concepts still exist, but not the 
old social conditions. Nationalism is con- 
fused with patriotism, and in the diverse defi- 
nitions the elements that were positive and 
real in Greece and Rome are commingled with 
those inherent in the “nation” as a political 
entity. The confusion is exploited by the 
demagogy, in order to appeal to and agitate 
the masses, in which the patriotic idea still 
has its ancient limitations. Thus regional 
rivalries and provincialism may be explained. 
The discordance between the concept and 
the social institutions is evident; in one na- 
tion individuals of different races, religions, 
and languages live together. 

Because of the lack of common deities, the 
nation occupies the sacred place in popular 
sentiment and thus the “national cult” is in- 
stituted. The nation grows strong and has- 
tens its cohesion through an identity of in- 
terests and cooperation in the same enter- 
prises, through suffering the same sorrows 
and pursuing the same ideals. Only de- 
mocracy is capable of replacing the old gods 
in order to unify nations, within their own 
individualities, and to capacitate them for 
the constitution of the great fatherland of 
humanity, the world. 
| Patriotism with the limitation of national 
| family and the scope of human family, is the 
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most sublime ideal. It permits nations to 
revere their heroes, to take pride in their 
traditions, and at the same time to aspire 
to unification of the human species and to 
universal brotherhood. 

Exaggeration or adulteration of virtues and 
good qualities degenerate them into vices or 
defects. Saving becomes avarice, frankness 
becomes indiscretion, righteousness becomes 
intolerance, and pride becomes vanity. Not 
even justice is an exception: Summum jus, 
summa injuria. By the same processes pa- 
triotism, a sublime virtue, becomes collective 
excess of pride, xenophobia, designated by 
such names as jingoism, chauvinism, and 
spreadeagleism. This perverted nationalism 
is the agent provocateur or the concomitant 
cause of wars. The antidote lies in the demo- 
cratization of the world. 

Let us remember that the democratic es- 
sence, human improvement, is based on 
Drummond's law, which is correlative of that 
of Darwin, both equally fundamental in the 
constitution of the biological and spiritual 
world. Darwin's law is confined primarily to 
the preservation and improvement of the 
indy idual and only secondarily to the pres- 
ervation of the species, while Drummond’s 
law establishes the progress of the species. 
The latter is based on egoism, the former 
on self-renunciation and individual sacrifice. 

The republics of America are approaching 
that ideal of self-perfection. Their solidarity, 
strengthened by the danger that threatens 
them all, their cohesion, and interdependence 
based on mutual respect, will contribute in 
the hour of triumph toward the future in- 
stitution of a world concert. 

Pan-Americanism has been facilitated by 
the existence of a common factor: democracy. 
For the nations of America the form of gov- 
ernment must be determined by the will of 
each one, without external pressure. We long 
for the improvement of the masses and the 
development of our possibilities by means 
of mutual collaboration. Our nations are 
juridically equal and for the “law o- force” 
we have substituted the “force of law.” 

Continental unification, the dream of the 
Old World statesmen who fought for the 
“United States of Europe,” is a reality in 
America. Perhaps the next step upward 
toward this lofty goal will be the establish- 
ment of the United States of the World. 

In order to draw nearer to the ideal solu- 
tion, the immediate objective is to win the 
war. And it will be won. But in order to 
hasten the victory it is necessary that all 
free men of the world, comprehending the 
magnitude of the peril, appreciate what they 
will gain or what they stand in danger of 
losing. To military and industrial mobiliza- 
tion must be added spiritual mobilization. 
Let the farmers take stock of the fate that 
would be theirs as slaves of the Axis; let 
labor imagine losing all it has won; and let 
all men turn their eyes toward Poland and 
Belgium where the most barbarous excesses 
have become every day custom. Then, in the 
fact of the panorama of a world ruled by the 
totalitarians, there will be no conscience that 
does not rebel and no individual who, in 
whatever sphere fate calls him, does not put 
his shoulder to the wheel with maximum ef- 
fort, with enthusiasm, and with faith, in 
order to liberate the world, lift it from the 
abyss of degradation, and restore it to the 
heights of dignity. 

There are scenes in the occupied countries 
that would be repeated in Ours; spent farm 
laborers, who sweat and exhaust themselves 
working for the “conqueror”; workers, the 
victims of militarized industry, reduced to 
slavery and starvation wages, and the others, 
all sunken in servitude under the brutish 
boot of Hitlerism. The women, or rather, 
the females, set aside for the gratification of 
the “Aryans,” selected as the molds for fu- 
ture automata destined for future carnage, 
comparable to heifers chosen to produce bulls 
for the bull ring. 
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If we do not want such frightful mon- 
strosities here, it is urgent that every man, 
every woman worthy of a place among man- 
kind concentrate their energies and support 
the action of the governments. 

Victory will stop armed conflict but it will 
not solve the problems created by the com- 
plete mobilization; armies, industries, trans- 
portation, etc. The past lesson was not use- 
less, from now on, in this country principally, 

t-war problems are being studied. 

Unfortunately, the simplistic conception 
that opposes the two terms, peace and war, is 
inexact. The peaceful state has been the 
exception throughout all humanity's long 
course. This does not indicate, however, that 
another false statement is acceptable, that is, 
that war has prevailed over peace. The ex- 
treme states have alternated. with post-war 
and pre-war periods. Armed conflicts are 
followed by economic upsets, which are trans- 
lated into poverty, unemployment for de- 
mobilized men, idleness of industry, financial 
panics, and consequently, mental depressions 
which provide good soil for the development 
of collective neuroses, 

It may be assured that in a great part of 
the world peace did not exist after the last 
war. First there was the post-war disorder, 
which quickly changed to the pre-war situa- 
tion with ail the intranquillity, the irritation, 
and the consequent social and economic dif- 
ficulties. 

The application of proposed economic 
measures was not possible. Studies on world 
cooperation were rife, but thle Economic Con- 
ference of London was a failure. 

Various programs, such as that of Van 
Zeeland in 1937 on economic reconstruction, 
and some previous steps in the field of inter- 
national economy, such as the copious ma- 
terial accumulated by the League of Nations, 
will be useful in future rehabilitation. 

Once the armistice has been dictated, the 
establishment of peace and its organization 
in order to make it permanent will require 
but one single condition, which I have al- 
ready insinuated: the will of the nations. 

Innumerable projects exist that specify in 
detail the structure and functions of the or- 
ganism of organic peace, of the superstate or 
federation of nations. Counting upon the 
will of the peoples the democratization of 
the world, in accordance with the concept 
that I have explained, would guarantee the 
permanence of a dynamic peace, that would 
yield fruitful benefits. Collective security is 
unattainable without world cooperation; 
otherwise the supposed assurances become 
coalitions in which equilibrium is lost by the 
desertion of one of the parties. 

From that primitive social organization, the 
tribe, to the League of Nations, humanity has 
traveled a long cycle. But it is to be noted 
that in the last step it advanced extraordi- 
narily, in tune with the rhythm of the times 
and the extent of the past strife. There- 
fore, an analogous advance may be hoped 
for after the present struggle. 

The Netherlands, Switzerland, and the 
Scandinavian countries, are examples of 
century-old peace; they demonstrate that 
peace is compatible with human evolution. 
Some of those countries, worthy of respect 
and admiration for their high moral value 
and their unsurpassed degree of civilization 
are suffering today from the most unjust of 
outrages. Their virtues and their merits are 
sanctified by their martyrdom. Their re- 
demption is one of the first duties of free 
humanity. 

The world organism would be in charge of 
an economy assuring production and distri- 
bution in such a way as to banish present ab- 
surdities, such as nations perishing of hun- 
ger, while others’ surplus crops are de- 
stroyed—opposites, like poverty and overpro- 
duction, Perhaps the bieconomic doctrine 
preached by some Swiss and French special- 
ists will be the guiding principle of the eco- 
nomic organ of the world organism. 


The necessities of life—food, shelter, cloth- 
ing, and a certain number of comforts—would 
thus be assured throughout the world. The 
liberal economy that was first shot seriously 
at Versailles when the existence of social in- 
justice was recognized and the International 
Labor Organization created, will disappear 
completely, for a system of laissez faire can- 
not last. Mr. Koubassov justly considers it 
equivalent to laissez souffrir or laissez mourir. 

The machine will be not the employer’s 
accomplice but the worker’s assistant. The 
“chemification” and industrialization of ag- 
riculture, like plans for production, trans- 
portation, and distribution, will be directed 
by the aforementioned world economic 
institute. 

Its operation, at first epposed, and the 
machinery for executing its projects, will, 
after the first trials, appear as natural to us 
as the postal and telegraph services whose 
universality is an old story. . 

The international court, which already ex- 
ists, will, With some modifications and per- 
haps with the creation of supplementary 
regional courts, administer justice for all the 
world. 

The council and assembly of the League 
of Nations, duly reorganized, will continue 
functioning. 

According to the case in question, the su- 
preme authority will impose sanctions rang- 
ing from those of an economic nature to 
armed intervention. 

Apparently the question of such interven- 
tion is the greatest obstacle. During the 
transitional period it would be sufficient for 
the signatories to cooperate with military 
forces whenever they were asked to do so, 
until an international police force was 
created. 

War would not disappear, just as murder 
has not disappeared, but international wars 
would last only until the forces of the su- 
preme authority arrived on the scene, and 
thus would be limited in time and space 
and would be less inhumane; the superiority 
of the peacemaker and the employment of 
more effective although less injurious meth- 
ods would oblige the transgressor to submit. 
Perhaps chemical warfare, so much feared, 
would settle the problem by means of anes- 
thetic gases or others whose action. is transi- 
tory and without permanent ill effects. Now- 
adays, to disperse crowds, tear gas is used. 
Its noxious effect is slight and of brief dura- 
tion. Undoubtedly numerous conflicts could 
thus be prevented. 

The League of Nations already has various 
divisions or auxiliary bureaus. They would 
be expanded as the need might arise. 

The nations which had voluntarily agreed 
to the jurisdiction of the international court 
would not fird it dishonorable to abide by its 
decisions; thus offenses to national pride 
wou'd be eliminated and desire for revenge 
would disappear as it has in the evolution of 

cciety. The injured party does not do jus- 
tice by his own hand; public vendetta has 
replaced private vendetta; and where the 
concepts of penal law were revised, this 
vengeance, in the name of society became a 
dispassionate application of justice. Even 
the worst criminals respect and fear judges 
and juries and it is very uncommon that the 
former consider the latter their enemies and 
avenge themselves for the sentences pro- 
nounced by the courts. Family feuds lasting 
through generations are an exceptional phe- 
nomenon found only in sparsely settled dis- 
tricts; it may be said that they have ceased 
to exist. Thus it will be with nations. After 
the passing of the generation that has par- 
ticipated directly cr indirectly in an episode, 
the event will fall into oblivion. 

What has been said of criminal courts 
applies also to civil courts. Legal decisions 
and a fair distribution of land have done 
away with “private wars” in which peasants 
through successive generations paid with 
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their blood and lives for strips of land that 
oftentime were of little or no value. The 
same will happen to nations. 

To achieve these results, I repeat, the only 
thing that is needed is the will of the na- 
tions; the family, the ward, the city, the 
township, and the province have voluntarily 
yielded some of their liberties in order to 
constitute the nation; with slight conces- 
sions on the part of the nation, interna- 
tionalism will bring about a solid federation, 
just as is happening in the New World. 

Offenses to national sovereignty are re- 
sented because of the intention, not because 
of the actual occurrence; the invasion of 
foreign troops and their voluntary passage 
are the same in their material effect on a 
country’s soil, but the formality of a per- 
mission for transit is sufficient to change an 
insult into a friendly concession. 


As concepts of individual honor have 
changed, so likewise the forms of satisfying 
it have varied. Dueling is nowadays excep- 
tional; it is considered ill-bred or ridiculous. 
The fact that public opinion did not de- 
mand that an insult shouldbe wiped out 
with blood sufficed to do away with dueling. 
In international controversies public opinion 
is formed by the nations that are not parties 
to them. When the world conscience con- 
demns instead of approving or fomenting 
bellicose manifestations, every nation will 
modify its concepts of national pride and 
instead of exposing itself to sanctions it, will, 
without feeling humiliated or, far less, dis- 
honored, hasten to submit its complaint to 
the courts or to request the assistance of 
armed forces—conduct similar to that of an 
individual who is not embarrassed to present 
himself before a court for the purpose of 
invoking justice or of asking that a police 
officer apprehend some one feloniously enter- 
ing the plaintiff's home. 

The spirit of all members of a community 
composes that of the whole; in the largest 
of all collective groups, the world, there is 
a conscience that sets up as a standard cer- 
tain principles of humanity. The highest 
individual morality and the closest under- 
standing between nations will perfect the 
world ethics. 

The interdependence of nations gives them 
greater solidarity every day, and in the face 
of the common enemy the ties between them 
become closer. It has been said that there 
is no enemy common to all men, for up to 
the present no interplanetary warfare has 
been conceived. Nevertheless, there are com- 
mon enemies; the elements of nature, which 
men of every age and every country have 
fought until these elements have been domi- 
nated or their effects diminished; and dis- 
ease, in whose prevention or eradication the 
whole world joins. War, likewise a common 
enemy, should be .wiped out, and the old 
formula “si vis pacem, para bellum” should 
be replaced by “si vis pacem, para pacem.” 

World organization will be imposed through 
the wisdom of mankind. If it is not, the fre- 
quent repetition of catastrophies which in- 
volves the whole world will ruin thousands 
and millions of men, and the civilization 
attained after the sacrifices of the ages will 
suffer inconceivable retrogression. It is the 
duty of our generation to save this treasure, 
which does not belong to it, but is only a 
temporary legacy to be enjoyed while we 
make cur earthly pilgrimage. It is our duty 
to transmit it to the next generation and 
to increase it if possible. 

The joint will of nations; their vigorous 
cooperation; the generosity of large coun- 
tries whose very strength obliges them to he 
the most just; the aspiration of weak coun- 
tries to strengthen themselves, not in the 
material sense, not by territorial expansion, 
but by their intellectual and moral improve- 
ment; the faith of all in justice, mutual 
confidence, and mutual respect are the foun- 
dations of a peace without hegemonies or 
balances of power, in conformity with the 
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Wilsonian ideal of “a peace the very prin- 
ciple of which is equality and a common 
participation in a common benefit.” 

When the voluntarily created organism has 
fulfilled its mission, it will be replaced by 
another more perfect one, just as all human 
institutions, and thus successively in the 
scale of the ages, whose first steps are lost 
in the obscurity of nothingness and the last 
ones in the splendor of eternity. 

Voluntary action, energetically carried on 
when the present conflict is over, will permit 
many, perhaps the majority, of our genera- 
tion, to contemplate the spectacle of a free 
humanity living in a free world and striving 
not merely to prolong a miserable life but 
to enjoy the materia] and spiritual pleasures 
offered by the civilization attained by 60 
many sacrifices. 

Then there will prevail, not by religious 
mandate but by spontanecus sentiment, the 
humane law, love one another. 

By unanimous will the human family will 
have realized its long-cherished aspiration, 
which for centuries men have prayerfully 
expressed in the hallowed words: “Peace on 
earth. Good will to men.” 





Review by Senator O’Mahoney of Thur- 
man Arnold’s Book, Democracy and 
Free Enterprise 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ABE MURDOCK 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, June 30 (legislative day of 
Monday, June 29), 1942 


Mr. MURDOCK. Mr. President, my 
distinguished colleague the senior Sen- 
ator from Wyoming [Mr. O’MaHOoNEY] 
recently wrote a review of a book written 
by Thurman Arnold, entitled “Democ- 
racy and Free Enterprise.” The review 
vritten by the Senator from Wyoming 
was published in the Chicago Sunday 
Times of June 28, 1942, and is entitled 
“Passkey to Security: Free Enterprise.” 
I ask unanimous consent that the review 
written by the Senator from Wyoming 
be printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the review 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 





as follows: 
PASSKEY TO SECURITY: FREE ENTERPRISE 
(By Senator J. C. O’MAHONEY) 

Or thing Thurman Arnold has done 
sul t ly well: He has so successfully 
dramatized t antitrust laws that the 
wW country realizes that the issue of 
n oly which Congress attempted to solve 
by the passage of the Sherman Act way back 
in 1890 is still unsettled 

Now in his new book, Democracy and Free 
E I he undertakes, with his sound 
se! f public psychology argue that the 
hu production, of which we are all 
ce proves tl practicability of L 
equ produc 1 for peace If we 
mak he tells 1 that independent 
ent it ag rottled by the re- 
strictive devices succe y employed in 
the past by industrial combinations, we ca 
guarantee mass prosperity and economi( 
security for the future 

Graphically describing how the techniques 
which monopoly used to control markets and 
fix prices have resulted in shortages of the 


raw materials, the finished products and even 


the skilled labor needed to win the war, he 
contends that “we need only safeguard the 
new production from the future domination 
of those same groups that have restricted pro- 
duction in the past.” Thus the Assistant 
Attorney General, who rescued the Antitrust 
Division from the innocuous desuetude of two 
generations and made the Sherman Act again 
a living instrument, pleads for the preserva- 
tion of free enterprise. 

Full production, he asserts, will win the 
war for democracy. Full production by an 
industrial system freed from the combina- 
tions and conspiracies that delivered the 
world economy into the hands of carte] man- 
agers will break the shackles of the past. 
It will preserve both democracy and the capi- 
talistic system while, at the same time, pro- 
viding new prosperity for the masses greater 
than any ever before experienced. And full 
production can be secured by full enforce- 
ment of the Sherman Act. 

This in brief is the theme for the 4 in- 
vigorating Arnold lectures now published 
under one cover by the University of Okla- 
homa Press. Perhaps both lecturer and re- 
viewer have oversimplified Arnold’s message. 
True, the book does not afford any ground 
for believing that small, independent enter- 
prise is participating in any substantial way 
in war production and it furnishes no blue- 
print for the preservation of an independent 
economy free of the traditional restraints of 
trade against which few Attorneys General 
have ventured to break a lance until Arnold 
appeared on the scene. If, however, you de- 
sire to preserve a democratic economy after 
the war, one in which the door of opportunity 
will be kept at least partially open for new 
enterprise and for the individual, if you dread 
the approach of regimentation by either pub- 
lic or private authority, the reading of this 
81-page book will be distinctly worth while. 

One thing it will demonstrate; namely, that 
the notions of a managed economy by public 
authority are the direct offspring of private 
monopoly. The economic planners, who, 
on behalf of the state, would plan the eéco- 
nomic and social destiny of all citizens, are 
only the successors of the monopolists who, 
for private reasons, used the cartel system to 
fasten upon the whole world restricted pro- 
duction, high prices, and monopolistic control. 

“The cartel system,” says Arnold, “has as 
its ideal the protection of established groups 
against the waste of competition. Thus we 
get secure and wise business management.” 
Obviously, when “wise business manage- 
ment,” seeking to protect itself against 
competition, so restricts economic opportu- 
nity as to bring upon each nation and the 
whole world a depression of the magnitude 
this generation has suffered, it is only natu- 
ral that the victims should seek to change 
the management and establish one large 
state cartel in the place of a few private car- 
tels. This Arnold does not say, but it is 
implicit in his argument. It explains the 
dreadful crisis in which we are involved and 
it emphasizes the necessity for finding the 
formula which will preserve democracy and 
free enterprise. 

Many readers will be inclined to quarrel 
with Arnold on the ground that nothing 
which is said in this book offers solution for 
the dangers which proceed from mere size in 
economic organization. Indeed, the author 
blandly says: 

“The evil of monopoly is not size, it is its 
power to hold back production, thus to ex- 
ploit unorganized business, consumers, and 
farmers.” 

One is tempted to say 
precisely size which give: 
to commit the evils against 
ness, consumers, and farmers, which Arnold 
condemns. New enterprise frequently does 
not dare to enter the field against established 
size, first, because of the investment involved, 
ind, second, because it is never easy to wage 
war against a giant. 

If, therefore, new enterprise and free en- 
to be protected and stimulated, 


that it is frequently 
monopoly the power 
unorganized busi- 


+ 


terprise are 
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if democracy in industry and economics, as 
well as in politics, is to be preserved, we must 
go a little further than Mr. Arnold goes in 
this book. We must draw the distinction be- 
tween economic organization which is in- 
herently and properly national in scope, and 
economic organization which is essentially 
local in scope. We must do more. We must 
establish the standards to which all economic 
organization must be required to adhere. 

When business groups and trade associa- 
tions, farmer groups, labor groups, and even 
consumer groups band together in national 
organizations to control and direct the na- 
tional economy each in its own interest, the 
public, that is to say all of us who represent 
the whole, must in self-protection lay down 
the rule by which the several parts must con- 
duct themselves. 

The mere enforcement of the antitrust law 
alone will not do this. If we really mean it 
when we say that we are fighting this war to 
preserve democracy, we must make up our 
minds that we must first preserve economic 
democracy by freeing the industrial and com- 
mercial system from the centralizing effects 
of unsupervised group organization on a na- 
tional] scale. Antitrust laws or no antitrust 
laws, the cartel system cannot be avoided, so 
long as there is no national law to define the 
powers and responsibilities of national eco- 
nomic organization. 





Where the Meney Comes From—Three 
Pictures and a Caricature 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 30, 1942 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, in the re- 
lentless campaign against the use of silver 
as money, recently there came to every 
Congressman’s desk a brochure put out by 
the Economists’ National Committee on 
Monetary Policy, which is a fair sample 
of the kind of literature being circulated 
to create prejudice and give an erroneous 
impression concerning the use of silver as 
money; for the information of my col- 
leagues, the contents of this brochure and 
my reply thereto in which I have con- 
trasted the real picture of the silver- and 
gold-mining industry is inserted here- 
with: 

I. THEY’RE MINING A FAT BYPRODUCT 


Here in the sage-dotted hills of eastern 
Nevada is a hole about a mile long, a half 
mile wide and about a thousand feet deep. 
It’s an immense open pit, and ever since the 
days of 1867 when a party of prospectors 
euchred Indian John out of his claim, the 
pit has given forth gold, silver, and copper 
worth hundreds of millions of dollars. 

Looking downward into the pit, the mine 
seems rather like the Baltimore City Stadium. 
It has terraces (benches) and along the ter- 
races run wha: appear to be toy trains of 
open cars pulled by locomotives on tracks 
laid on the terraces 

Gazing down from above, the height of 
the terraces is also deceptive. They look as 
though they could be scaled without diffi- 
culty. But when you notice that the freight 
cars moving along the terraces appear to be 
about as big as ants on a doorstep, your 
idea of these terraces changes. From one 
terrace up to the next above it, the vertical 
distance is from 40 to 70 feet, a height equal 
to that of a 5- or 6-story building. When 
you add 15 or 20 such terraces, you have some 
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idea of the magnitude of mining operations 
being carried on here. 

Men and mechanical shovels sweat away at 
the open pit, biting a chunk here, a chunk 
there, then haul away the ore to McGill, 
Nev., some 14 miles distant, where it is 
smelted and refined. It’s all done very effi- 
ciently, with huge locomotives, 60-ton steel 
cars, gigantic electric shovels, and trains of 
cars working on several levels simultaneously. 

The major output by far is copper. But 
you mustn’t overlook the silver which is a 
valuable byproduct. Once upon a time, the 
word “silver” in Nevada called up memories of 
the Comstock lode at Virginia City, of the 
strikes at Eureka, Treasure Hill, Ely, Tonopah, 
Goldfield, Rhyolite, Searchlight, Rawhide, Sil- 
ver Peak, and a score of others. But today 
silver is mainly a byproduct; the number of 
men working in silver and gold mines totals 
about 30,000 for the Nation, and the silver 
produced in such mines is only about 20 per- 
cent of the Nation's output. Most silver 
comes from lead-copper-zinc mines where it 
is a fat byproduct, amply subsidized by the 
Federal Government for no reason whatso- 
ever. And it is not only to the continuance 
of that subsidy that the mine operators look; 
they even dream of bimetallism coming to life 
again, 

Out here silver is more than a commodity; 
it’s a crusade. Most people have heard about 
16-to-1, the “Crime of '73’’ and Bryan’s cross 
of gold, but you have to get west of the Mis- 
sissippi to find people who sputter over the 
Nation's rejection of Bryan in 1896. And it’s 
cnly in the rolling country cf the West that 
you can still find people who reverently intone 
Bryan's immortal words, “You shall not press 
down upon the brow of labor the crown of 
thorns, you shall not crucify mankind upon 
a cross of gold.” 

Today, of course, silver has no more to do 
with money than has zine or copper or iron 
or bauxite. But the West continues to be- 
lieve that the crusgde for bimetallism is still 
alive, that it only requires fervent followers 
to gain the Holy Grail—presumabiy made of 
silver also. But the fact is that there are 
no indications that bimetallism will ever 
return. 

Time was when the doctrine of free silver 
and money inflation was an eccnomic leit- 
motiv which was often sounded—especially 
in the 1780’s, in the 1830's, after the Civil 
War, and in the 1870’s. And it rang through- 
out the farming regions of the country when- 
ever commodity prices pursued a prolonged 
downward course. 

The people of the West were in the posi- 
tion of colonial producers exchanging cheap, 
abundant food and raw materia!s for finished 
or manufactured goods usually made on the 
eastern seaboard. But while the value of 
the western farm goods fell in the world 
market, the internal price level of manu- 
factured goods was relatively sustained at the 
comparatively high, inflexible point by a 
protective tariff, by railroad and warehouse 
tolls which remained fixed, by high bank 
interest rates. 

Whenever farm prices fell, the population 
of the Mississippi Valley and the prairies 
farther west would hit upon one solution. 
Money always seemed terribly dear during 
such times, and so throughout the Nation's 
hinterland, over its broad granaries, the 
farmers and almost all who traded with them 
clamored with one voice for higher farm prices 
which might relieve their sufferings, help 
them pay their debts. And at the time, 
higher prices seemed only possible. through 
inflation, or debasement of the circulating 
money. 

So in their hope of inflation, the farm 
leaders fixed upon the medium of silver, then, 
in the last quarter of the nineteenth century, 
being produced in enormously increased 
quantities. They demanded that the mints 
buy silver—all the silver produced—and issue 
currency against such silver. The result, pre- 





sumably, would be money inflation, with re- 
sultant higher prices. 

The depression of 1873 was among the 
worst, and the forces of the West began 
to gather. They set up a cry for more cir- 
culating paper currency for scft money, but 
found that the mints had been closed to the 
coinage of silver by the law of 1873. 

They voted for the Democrats as the party 
of the Outs in 1874, and these too failed them. 
They clamored for inflationary measures and 
witnessed the midnight passage of Sherman's 
resumption bill in 1875. They gave a na- 
tional majority to Tilden in 1876 and saw the 
hard-money candidate, Hayes, installed by 
chicane, while the mistrusted Sherman wes 
named to administer the national finances. 

Hence the various dissident groups in the 
Middle West and farther, taking up the Ohio 
idea of increased greenback currency, came 
together at last during the stormy days of 
the great strikes of 1877, and initiated a move- 
ment toward unity and action through an 
independent party favoring “cheap capital 
and well-paid labor” and above all—free silver 
coinage 

It was this issue of “free silver” which has 
perhaps left its deepest mark on the West. 
Even the Bland-Allison Act of 1878 and the 
Sherman Silver Purchase Act of 1890 didn’t 
help much, in spite of the fact that the 
latter had the National Treasury absorb the 
entire dcmestic output of silver. But since 
the world price of silver was dropping, our 
Treasury could do nothing. 

President Cleveland didn’t endear himself 
to the West when, upon election for the 
second term, he set out to have the Sherman 
Silver Purchase Act repealed and indicated 
his desire to abolish silver as a metallic basis 
for our money, despite the party platform 
which promised the use of “both gold and 
silver.” And repeal the act he did. 

This was more treachery than the West 
could stand. Up sprang a new party—the 
Populists—and held a national convention in 
Omaha in July 1892. Some 1,300 accredited 
delegates gathered to answer the call. All 
of the Northern Farmers’ Alliance, the rem- 
nants of the Grange, the “Wheel,” Miss 
Frances Willard’s temperance movement, and 
even the Knights of Labor sent representa- 
tives. There were giants there, too—Ignatius 
Donnelly (the Sage). of Minnesota; James B. 
Weaver, of Iowa; “Sockless” Jerry Simpson, 
of Kansas; Mrs. Mary E. Lease, of Kansas 
(“Let’s raise less corn and more hell!’); 
“Pitchfork” Ben Tillman, of South Carolina; 
and that redoubtable champion of them all, 
young William Jennings Bryan, of Nebraska. 

The cry went up for the expansion of the 
currency through the free and unlimited 
coinage of silver, and from the convention 
the delegates spread out through the West to 
preach this gospel. And gospel it was, too, 
for “the money question” was the text day 
in and day out. 

The growing Populist Party, with its 1.500,- 
C09 votes in 1894, dominated a huge territory 
in the West and Southwest, and in 1696 they 
invaded the Democratic Party and wrote the 
party ticket at Chicago. It was then that 
the party pledged in its platform. “we are 
unalterably opposed to monometallism, 
which has locked fast the prosperity of an 
industrial people in the paralysis of hard 
times. We demand the free and unlimited 
coinage of both silver and gold at the present 
legal ratio of 16 to 1, without waiting fcr the 
aid or consent of any other nation.” 

And it was then that Bryan delivered his 
memorable oration, in which he said, “We 
have petitioned and our petitions have been 
scorned; we have entreated and our entrea- 
ties have been disregarded; we have begged 
and they have mocked when our calamity 
came. We beg no longer; we entreat no 
more; we petition no more. We defy them.” 

And then, to that memorable end 

“Having behind us the producing masses 
of this Nation and the world, supported by 
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the commercial interests, the laboring inter- 
ests, and the toilers everywh2re, we will 
answer their demand for a gold standard by 
saying to them, You shall not press down 
upon the brow of labor this crown of thorns; 
you shall not crucify mankind upon a cross 
of gold.” 

It was the irony of fate that Bryan should 
have staged his frenzied campaign against 
the crucifixion of mankind upon a cross of 
gold at the very time when forces were at 
work to undo all his best arguments, for even 
as Bryan fought the production of gold, which 
for nearly a generation had failed to keep 
pace with the increased demands of business, 
was mounting phenomenally. 

What had happened was that the cyanide 
process, which came in in 1890, now made 
possible the use of lean ores, previcusly 
wasted, and the extraction from the richer 
ores of more gold than was obtainable by the 
old methods. New gold fields were also 
opened up—in Australia, South Africa, and 
presently in the Klondike. 

The inflation of the currency, so long de- 
manded by every variety of Pcpulist, was 
taking place, but in a way that cou'd hardly 
be foreseen. Instead of the unlimited coin- 
age of silver or the issuance of large quan- 
tities of paper mcney, it was the addition of 
enormous quantities of gold to the currency 
that was bringing about the expansion of 
the circulating medium, so long desired. 
Whereas in 1896, at the time of Bryan’s first 
campaign, we only produced $%190,000,000 
worth of gold a year, in 1900 we were mininz 
twice as much, and in 1905 our production 
totaled $400,000,000. 

Then, also, the silver question vanished 
with the approach to elastic currency under 
the Aldrich-Vreeland Act and a central bank- 
ing system set up by the Federal Reserve Act 
not many years later. 

But while the question of bimetallism and 
of free coinage of silver is something that 
seems dead east of the Mississippi, it is very 
mucn revived west of that great river, and it 
is being carefully nurtured by our present 
silver-purchase program which President 
Roosevelt started on that fateful day in De- 
cember 1933, wh .e ordered the mint to 
buy all domestic silver at a price of 6414 
cents an ounce, in spite of the fact that silver 








was then selling in the open market at 43 
cents an ounce 

Since that day in 1933 we have enacted 
other silver-purchase acts and we have spent 
about $1,500,000,000 in buying silver. The 
West thinks we are on the road to bim lism 
again, and westerners accept Our Silver-pur- 


chase program as ample evidence of that fact. 
II. MOST BRAZEN SUBSIDY OF THEM ALI 
Silver hit its all-time low in December 





1932 when it dropped to 24.6 cents an ounce. 
Only 13 years previous, in 1919, silver had 
risen to its record high of $1.38 an ounce 
And now, with only about one decade re- 
moved, silver hit bottom 

Of course, many factors were responsible 
for this drastic fall in the price of silver. 
During the post-World War decade the cut- 
put of newly mined silver was in< qd by 
almost 40 percent. Not that silver was par- 
ticularly in demand, but increesed rnrecuc- 


tion of copper, lead and zinc, of which silver 


is a by-product, meant more silver in the 
end, too. Then between 1914 and 1929 more 
than 80 countries had decreased the silver 


content of their coins. Finally, the general 
economic collapse after 1929 and the declin- 
ing industrial demand for silver had its 
weight, too. So silver hit bottom 

Well, what’s to be done? The Senators of 


the six silver States, Idaho, Utah, Montana, 
Nevada, Colorado, and Arizona, bawled for 
Mr. Roosevelt to carry cut his silver pledge 
in the Democratic platform “to rehabilitate” 
silver. Now rehabilitation of any commodity 
has, of course, reference to its price, and the 


prudent way of improving a price is to en- 
large the demand for the affected commodity. 
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Mr Roosevelt 
gates to the 


therefore, instructed his dele- 
1933 London world monetary 
conference to see what they could do about 
enticing other nations to use more silver 
As is well known, Mr. Roosevelt had cold feet 
at the last moment, so nothing much came 
out of the conference except a pious resolu- 


tion pledging 66 governments to refrain from 
further debasement of silver coins. 

But Roosevelt still had tc face the ada- 
mint Senators of the 6 silver States—and 12 
votes are quite a bloc in the Senate—so on 
December 21, 1933, the President issued a 

directing the mint to buy all 


prociamation 
iomestic silver for the next 4 years at a 
price of 6414 cents an ounce. Since the 
market price at the time of the proclamation 
was 43!, cents an ounce, the silver producers 
got ¢ 50-percent subsidy with the stroke of 
ir. Roosevelt's pen. Money never stood in 
Mr. Roosevelt’s way, and it would have been 
foolish to expect him to hesitate over a few 
million dollars a month when he could keep 
6 States tied to his party's 


strings 
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the population of India quiet. Silver is now 
at 35 cents an ounce in the open market, 
and were it not for our Government pur- 
chasing program, it would sink down to about 
10 or 15 cents an ounce. Under the circum- 
stances, there isn’t even a forlorn hope that 
Silver will ever hit $1.29 again—or anywhere 
near it 

As for buying enough silver so that we have 
$1 in silver stock for every $3 in gold, that 
seemed at one time like it had distinct pos- 
sibilities of fulfillment—and if carried out, it 
would end the silver purchases. At the time 
of the enactment of the origina] Silver Pur- 
chase Act (1954), the purchase of 1,330,000,000 
ounces of silver would have done the trick 
and set up the required ratio. But Hitler's 
threat on the continent sent gold by the 
ton to this country. And every time a new 
shipload of fresh gold came in, the Treasury, 
to maintain the $1-to-$3 ratio, had to go out 
and buy a shipload of silver. 

So instead of being nearer to the $1-to-$3 
than we were in 1934, we are just as far 
away. At the time of the inauguration of the 
Silver Purchase t of 1934 we needed 1,330,- 
000,000 ounces of silver to end the business. 
Since then we have bousht about 2,500,000,- 
000 ounces, “costing” us close to $1,500,000,- 
000—but we're still about 1,100,000,000 ounces 
away from the ratio because of the increase 
in our goid stcck 
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Penelas Mines Co. pays bonuses for all silver 
brought in above a quota. The Desert Silver 
Co. in Esmeralda County has quadrupled its 
silver output since 1934. The Diamond Gold 
Mining Co. in Clark County and the various 
lessees on the Nevada Wender mine in 
Churchill County have more than quadrupled 
their output since the silver-purchase pro- 
gram went into effect 

Taken as a whole, the silver output of 
American mines has outstripped that of all 
the other producing countries. Look at the 
figures: 

Silver production 





(Mil of fine ounces] 
ome —~-— ————_—_—_—_—— 
| | | Percent 
1932 193 1937 1940 jof inereas 
1v32~40 
N exico 49 6 | 84.7 | 82. ¢ 19. 2 
United St . 45.6 | 71.1 | 67.0 181, ! 
Canada ls. 4 M6 | 24.1 23. 8 29.3 
Europe c 8 1 | 21.0} 21 o | 53 


And why shouldn’t the American silver pro- 
ducers report a far greater percentage in- 
crease than any other group of silver pro- 
ducers? For no other industry does the Gov- 


ernment stand ready to buy the entire 
domestic output at a price far above the 
market price, and unaccompanied by any 
measures designed to curtail production. It's 


the New Jerusalem 

But in spite of the fact that our own silver 
producers are straining every gut to dig up 
the white metal, over four-fifths of the silver 
bought by the Treasury under this program 
has come from abroad. The Treasury has no 


alternative but to buy foreign silver, tco, 
though at prices less than the 7l-cent do- 
mestic figure The Treasury must buy tor- 
eign silver because the 1934 Silver Purchase 


Act makes it mandatory for Mr. Morgenthau 
to do so. When, in 1939, it was attempted 
in the Senate to bar foreign silver from this 
program, in order to cut the amount of money 


being wasted, the silver Senators managed to 
get the proposal defeated 
Reade might well wonder why our cdo- 





mestic silver producers are so anxious to have 
the mint foreign silver, too, but the 
reasons are fairly simple. First, about 85 


percent of the world’s silver is produced by 
American or American-controlled corpcra- 












tions. They mine silver in Nevada, in Peru, 
Mexico, Chile, Australia, Canada, and points 
east and west A high domestic price and a 
low foreign price cuts into their final earn- 
ings. So the purchase of foreign silver by 
our Treasury is a necessity for our siiver 
corpo! on Ther ‘ our silver produc- 
ers were anxious to have the world market 
pi of s é high as possible in order 
to e} iomestic price up. That re- 
quired ( of foreign silver, so that 
task ¥ } 1e United Stat Treasury 
rhe re have piled up a tre- 
mendous moun n of silver in a hole at West 
Point Indes ( ilver stocks are so large 
t ey are now « 1 to more than 50 years’ 
agomestic production at the current rate 

And the r I is that silver is practi- 
cally the most 1 é monetary commodity 
in the world. There is not a single major 
country which uses silver as the basis of its 
monetary system Silver is useless in the 
settle tofa national balances; no 
foreig: overnment or central bank will take 

E\ ve | f o use for it As a matte! 
of fact, i pite of the silver we have accu- 
mulatec i 1934 e increase of actual sil- 
ver-d Cr culation has been only 
$11, 

In ¢ equence W purchase the 
me ] Vy, we 1 ] er are bi ng any- 
t I \ e Rather, we : 
sim} buying a col ty, Just as we might 
buy tin or copper or Zi! Of course, in the 
case of silver, we issue paper money when we 
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rest of the world having abandoned silver as 
a primary money metal, it would be just as 
sound to issue paper money against any other 
commodity. Moreover, with the Federal Gov- 
ernment fighting inflation tooth and nail, 
every paper dollar we put out for silver merely 
makes it all the harder to stem the inflation- 
ary tide. 

Yet the refusal of the administration to 
grapple with the realities in a forthright and 
energetic manner means still another vested 
interest with a pipe line into the Federal 
Treasury, and another group of voters in six 
silver States debauched indirectly. 


Mr. Speaker, in viewing this distorted 
picture of the silver mining industry in 
an attack on silver as uSed in our mone- 
tary system printed in the Baltimore Sun 
and distributed in a brochure by the 
Economists’ National Committee on 
Monetary Policy, there is presented such 
a sordid and erroneous view of silver and 
its place in the monetary systems of the 
nations, including our own, that in jus- 
tice to the truth, the real picture of the 
production and use of the two metals, 
gold and silver, as they appear in the 
world’s money systems and in our na- 
tional economy under the clearer light of 
facts should be presented. Both of these 
precious metals have been used as money 
since the dawn of civilization. 

In painting this word picture, I can 
start no better than by quoting the words 
of a great orator, a great Republican, and 
a great statesman, James G. Blaine, who 
said: 

The two metals have existed side by side 
in harmonious and honorable companionship 
as money ever since intelligent trade was 
known among men. * * * silver and gold 
have reigned supreme as representative of 
value, as the media of exchange. The de- 
thronement of each has been attempted in 
turn and sometimes the dethronement of 
both; but always in vain, 


The use of the two metals is indis- 
pensable in the world’s monetary sys- 
tems for very definite economic reasons. 
The world needs and must have for its 
use money of unchanging value which 
can only be had by maintaining a volume 
of money that keeps even pace with 
growing population and advancing com- 
merce. To fill this need, gold has sup- 
plied its share by increasing in volume 
down through the ages on the average of 
1 percent annually which is not enough 
to supply the money need when used 
alone, a fact that recent financial history 
has proved conclusively. Silver has come 
to gold’s support in supplying the neces- 
sary volume of basic money to keep pace 
with the world’s money needs which in 
its turn has increased approximately in 
volume by 2 percent annually thereby 
rounding out the required 3 percent in 
matching the growth of population and 
commerce throughout the world, and 
from time immemorial the two metals 
have been used as money, either together 
or separately, to furnish the people with 
a media of exchange—automatically 
regulated in volume by using the prod- 
ucts of the mines—gold and silver—with 
a ratio of value one to the other fixed in 
proportion to the quantity of production 
of each metal, 1 pound of gold to 16 
pounds of silver. 

Gold is produced principally in the 
Eastern Hemisphere and mostly in coun- 
tries under the British flag. Silver is 


, 
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produced principally in the Western | 
Hemisphere, the United States contrib- 
uting a substantial amount. 

The silver-mining industry in our 
country presents an interesting and 
pretty picture. In the mining centers 
of the West with their modern plants, 
with their well-paid miners, the mines 
producing silver support the highest type | 
of American industrial communities, 
where attractive modern American | 
homes line the streets in prosperous 
towns with their schools and churches 
and civic organizations contributing in a 
large measure to our Nation’s prosperity 
and the Government’s tax income. In 
the mining industry we find that silver 
is related to and intermingled with many 
of our useful and indispensable metals; 
the mining of silver contributes in a 
large measure to financing the production 
of copper, lead, zinc, antimony, and even 
gold. Take away the use of silver and 
stop its production and you deal a stag- 
gering blow to the industry of mining 
and production of these related metals | 
and you wither western prosperity, im- | 
pair our domestic markets, and reduce 
the business income of our eastern 
States. 

Turning to the gold-mining industry 
on the other side of the world where 
most of the gold is found, we find in con- 
trast a sordid picture. The view is de- 
grading, disheartening, and even revolt- 
ing to many of us. Down in South 
Africa the sturdy Boers made their great 
trek to the back country to get away 
from outside interference from their po- 
litical affairs in a plan to establish a 
new republic across the Vaal River—the 
Transvaal—unhappily for these simple- 
minded people they unwittingly stumbled 
onto the world’s greatest storehouse of 
treasure, the gold and diamond mines of 
South Africa, a country that in recent 
times has produced 50 percent of the 
world’s gold output. The record also 
discloses that 70 percent of the world’s 
total gold production is mined in the 
British Empire. 

To get the real picture of the South 
African gold-mining industry we will 
leave the facetious correspondent and his 
ridicule of the industry of the substan- 
tial, prosperous mining communities of 
the West and forget for a moment the 
western mining industry and all that it 








has done in building up the great Ameri- 
can commonwealth and go with a really 
great reporter, an eminent mining engi- 
neer and world traveler, Mr. F. A. Rick- 
ard, in his “Journey to South Africa,” 
printed in the Engineering and Mining | 
Journal, to better contrast the picture of | 
the Nevada “hole a mile long, half a mile 
wide, and about a thousand feet deep, 
where a party of prospectors euchered 
Indian John out of his claim.” A “hole,” 
that facetiously described by our captious 
correspondent, gave our country the 
wealth of the Comstock lode and the for- 
tunes won by the Fairs, the Mackays, the 
Floods, and the O’Briens—stout-hearted 
Americans all—fortune: that built for 
our country many things, including the 
Postal Telegraph, and gave us the ro- | 
mance and the fortune married by the | 
popular song writer, Irving Berlin, who 

in turn gave us his inspiring song, “God | 
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Bless America,” while the English adven- 
turers were euchering Oom Paul and the 
Boer patriots out of their liberty and 


their country, which contained the 
greatest treasure house on God’s 
footstool. 


We have now arrived with our reporter 
on the African Rand, which he tells us is 
“the greatest gold-mining center in the 
world” and goes on to say “which last 
year produced $200,000,000 in gold’— 
then $20.67 per ounce. 

Before going underground, we will have 
a look at the miners’ living quarters and 
learn something of the South African 
gold miners’ living conditions. Mr. Rick- 
ard tells us: 


We stopped to visit the Brakpan compound 
in which the natives are housed and fed. We 
saw them drawn up in line about to receive 
their food for the evening meal. The various 
tribes were roughly segregated, each man re- 
ceived a basin filled with corn porridge, the 
customary allowance of food for each native 
daily is 24 ounces of this mealie with 6 ounces 
of bread, 3 ounces of beans and peas, half a 
pound of meat, an ounce of sugar, 5 ounces 
of vegetables, and 2 ounces of peanuts. Most 
of them were wrapped around the hips in 
petticoat fashion. An unlimited supply of 
mealie fermented with flour in the form of 
gruel is delivered through a faucet into their 
pannikins and tin cans. This compound 
contained 4,300 natives. They sleep on cu- 
bicles made of concrete surfaced with mag- 
nesite cement which can be washed easily. 
Many times in my travels through South 
Africa I noticed how readily the natives can 
sleep on a surface cf a hardness such as would 
render rest impossible to most of us. 


To glimpse the working conditions be- 
fore we go underground with Mr. Rickard, 
let us have a look at the machine shop. 
He says: 


We went into the drill shop and watched 
the natives in the act of sharpening steel, it 
is done by blacks et 3’ to 5 shillings per 
shift (the value of a shilling is right around 
20 cents). This is a sign of the tendency to 
use native labor increasingly. Two white 
men were bossing 22 kaffirs. 

Now let us go underground. Mr. 
Rickard tells us: 


We saw a typical stope; 4 natives and 1 
white man using two machine drills; each 
“boy” operates the drill 4 hours at a Stretch. 
The work is so severe, owing to the con- 
cussions, that 4 hours is considered long 
enough, besides it is not considered desirable 
that the native should earn excessive wages; 
he is paid 1 penny (2 cents) per foot of hole; 
the white 
and from 2'4 t 
square feet) 


boss gets 15 shillings per shift 


4 shillings per fathom (36 


Now we will go deeper in the mine and 
let Mr. Rickard explain the working con- 
ditions: 


At the breast we found four natives in 
charge of a white man; they were engaged 
in piece work, the white overseer S guar- 
anteed 15 shillings per shift and 3 shillings 
additional per foot driven; the “boys,” as 


natives are called throughout South Africa, 
receive 2 shillings per shift plus ticky,” or 
3 pence per hole after the first 6 holes, per 
shift. 

In the city deep the lower shaft went 
through a bed of fine quartzite in such a state 
of strain that fragments of rock popped off 
injuring several natives per day 


Diamonds are so valuable that maybe 


working conditions are better in the 
diamond mines. Before leaving South 
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Africa, we will let Mr. Richard tell us 
what he saw in his own way: 


We were taken to see one of the compounds, 
or enclosures, wherein the natives are segre- 
gated. The one we saw, at Bullfontein, con- 
tained 1,176 boys, as the black workers are 
called; each one wore a leather band with a 
brass tag, which is numbered. The pay 
ranges from $3 to 5 shillings per shift. From 
the compound the workers go to the mine 
station through a tunnel 30 feet below the 


surface They do not leave their quarters 
during the co1 ct period, which is at least 
4n h We happened to visit the com- 
pound on Sunday, a day of rest, legally en- 
forced, when they are permitted to receive 
v from their women and other friends, 


who exchange greetings with them through 
apertures in the fence 


At the time of this visit Mr. Rickard 


i that the gold mine of the African 
Rand employed 180,000 natives and 19,000 


whit the whites composed chiefly of 
skilled artisans and overseers. The real 
Boom for the gold-mine owners of South 
Africa came after Mr. Rickard’s visit; 


as a result of the strain placed on the 
use of gold for money after the World 
War, when the need for gold for the re- 

mption of currencies drove the price 
of the metal up and up and other values 


down, finally our Government recognized 
the prevaili condition by stabilizing 


id in terms of our money 


at $35 per ounce, or a raise of $14.33 per 
ounce—speaking of fat subsidies to mine 
Ow! 

Had tl advice of the sound-money 
advt tes prevailed at this time and 
silver had been remonetized instead of 


cur Government increasing the price of 


f j d tinuing the demand that the 
meta not supply, which forced its 
withe he storage ults in Ken- 
tucks ld might have been spared 
much of tl depressing effects of the 
va of naged currencies and the 
American taxpayer much of the over- 
burde: present public debt 
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emnly pronounced in the past and ac- 
cepted by authorities in high places, who 
gravely warned us of the deluge of silver 
that overhung our country that would 
pour in to engulf us and submerge our 
financial structure and reduce American 
standards to Chinese levels once we 
opened our mints to the coinage of silver, 
has at last been disproved. 

We have put this dire prophecy to the 
test by buying all the silver the world 
has to offer, and the deluge fails to come, 
the silver is nowhere to be had, and the 
so-called managed-currency advocates 
have changed their cry. We are accused 
of “crude meddling with delicate mone- 
tary standards” in other countries. The 
cry goes up that we have “drained silver 
from industry and other countries’ treas- 
uries to our own vaults,” when, as a mat- 
ter of fact, all the silver we have obtained 
or could get would only make $4,000,000,- 
000 in money, which is a small addition to 
the $9,000,000,000 of Federal Reserve cur- 
rency in circulation, or a small payment 
on the national debt of $72,000,000,000 
we owe. Now, after all these years, it has 
come to pass that the fallacy of this sol- 
emn contention that a deluge of silver 
would ruin us if we used the metal for 
money has been exploded. Oh, shades of 
Aldridge, Allison, and John Sherman, 
come forth to give us a new argument 
silver as money! 

The other beam of the light of facts 
that illuminates the distorted picture of 
silver presented among the innuendoes of 
the flippant statements of the captious 

t 


” 


against 


Sun correspondent, facts that no other 
opponent of silver has acknowledged, 
facts that most of the advocates 
have overlooked, facts which are com- 
prised in the events that operated to in- 
crease th. world’s supply of money metal, 
just as the etization of silver would 
d the plan of the bimetallist 


Yr" 
remon 


have don ,ha 
J ed and provided supply of 
money metal necessary to save the world’s 
busin¢ from financial distress and sta- 
bilized our national economy from the 
adverse effect of the impending money 
shorts and price ¢ llay hat the sil- 
ver advocates of that a Lore iW. 
rk dev its n than dou- 
bled the \ l’s gold pI by raising 
the volume of gold from fi and one- 
ulf billion in 1896 t ve] b n in 
1916 with a rate of produ n that amply 
I the world’s basic 1 require- 
I in keeping even } with the 
wth f populatior 1 commerc 
Our captious « es} t has per- 
lormed a real ser'y I 1ining these 
circun n if he |} ( nothing 
t wnen I 5 
E B n fous luc of 
old W r nearly a n had failed 
to keep p with é 1 demand of 
business was mounting } nomenally. What 
pp d s the cyanide j which came 
1890 made possible t use of lean 
ly Vv d extraction 
trom he 1 ner ore more i was obtain- 
b] than by the « n New gold 
fields were also opened up in Australia, South 
Afric I presently in the K idike. The 
fi curren ] manded by 
t I ( P 1 place, 
n a way that could hardly be foreseen 
I f the unlin 1 coir of silver or 
suance of large quantities of paper 
was the addition he enormous 
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quantities of gold to the currency that was 
bringing the expansion of the circulating 
medium so long desired. 


Here our correspondent has made a 
factual statement that again proved the 
inexorable operation of the provisions of 
economic law so often demonstrated in 
the past, which proved that to have a 
stable national economy and steady price 
level the volume of money must keep 
pace with growing population and com- 
merce. 

Everything our facetious correspond- 
ent has said about silver can equally as 
well be said about gold if the metal was 
meted out the same treatment. The 
operation of the Treasury’s silver-pur- 
chase program has never burdened the 
taxpayers of this country and has been a 
source of continua! profit to the Govern- 
ment while the purchase of gold, since 
the metal has been revalued, has yielded 
no profit to the Government and has been 
a source of heavy expense in conducting 
some of the Treasury’s fiscal operations 
whenever gold is bought and sterilized— 
as gold has been—stored and put to no 
use. The Government and the tax- 
payers have lost the interest on the 
money paid out in buying the gold while 
it lies idle. Now let our facetious friend 
explain that away and while he is using 
his nimble wit trying to find a fact and 
distort it into the semblance of an an- 
swer, let him tell us when and where any 
government ever made as large a profit 
as our Government has made in buying 
Silver and revaluing the metal and put- 
ting it in circulation as money in paying 
current Government expenses under the 
provisions of the Silver Purchase Act. 

The insidious assault made on silver 
by the Economists’ National Committee 
on Monetary Policy presents us with a 
caricature and three pictures for ap- 
praisal. Even the caricature has shed 
light on the money subject. Let any 
fair-minded person compare the picture 
of our domestic silver-mining industry 
and all it means to us here in our own 
country with the picture of the gold- 
mining industry where most of the gold 


comes from with its degrading Negro 
compounds and take their choice. 


As to the picture presented by this 
group of educators and their motive in 
Waging a relentless campaign to strike 
down and destroy the silver-mining in- 
dustry in cur own country and add an- 
other interest shackle to the overbur- 
dened and overtaxed American people in 
their hour of emergency, I will leave 
their appraisal to the clear insight of any 
patriotic American citizen, 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. JOSEPH E. CASEY 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 30, 1942 


Mr. CASEY of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend and re- 
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vise my remarks, I am pleased to place 
in the Recorp a letter received by me 
from Mr. Douglas Crocker, of Fitchburg, 
Mass. 

Mr. Crocker is an outstanding patriotic 
American citizen who has long been noted 
for his civic mindedness. His income is 
such that he is in the higher tax brackets. 
His letter shows a state of mind with 
respect to the payment of taxes that is 
most commendable and praiseworthy. 

It is a pleasure to give his views wider 
circulation through the medium of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 


FITCHBURG, Mass., May 29, 1942. 
Hon. JoserH E. Casey, 
United States House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Casey: It has been called to my 
attention that the Treasury Department rec- 
ommends to Congress the limitation or elimi- 
nation of the exemption on incomes of organ- 
izations formed for religious, charitable, and 
educational purposes. As I understand it, 
the present exemption is covered by section 
101 (6). 

I am writing this letter to urge you to op- 
pose vigorously either the limitation or the 
destruction of this exemption. 

Those of us who have incomes derived 
either from investments or from the power to 
earn should be taxed to the highest point 
that we can carry, and we should pay our 
taxes cheerfully with the thought that the 
money thus raised will put into the hands of 
our fighting men the weapons they need to 
win this war. 

The foundations, however, of those things 
for which we are fighting are bound up in 
our religious, charitable, and educational in- 
stitutions. They are faced with a desperate 
struggle to continue their good works, and 
even with the continuation of the exemptions 
now provided in our tax laws, there is bound 
to be a noticeable curtailment of their activi- 
ties. Every bit of this curtailment is going 
to be felt adversely by the Nation as a whole. 

For the above reasons I urge you strongly 
to support the continuation of the exemp- 
tions provided for religious, charitable, and 
educational institutions. 

Very truly yours, 
DovucLas CROCKER. 





Latin America—Its People, Problems, 
Resources, and Share in the War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LOUIS C. RABAUT 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 30, 1942 


Mr. RABAUT. Mr. Speaker, in every 
phase of the war and of the building of 
a better world which we hope will follow 
victory, the unity of the American re- 
publics is an important factor. Our 
people are realizing the part that the New 
World as a whole, not just this country, 
must play in achieving victory in war 
and victory in peace. They are eager to 
know more about their sister republics. 
They are asking about the life and the 
people and the resources of the nations 
south of the Rio Grande. Following are 
the questions that are most generally 
asked, and brief answers to each: 











A. When we speak of the American re- 
publics, how many nations do we in- 
clude? 

Twenty-one. The United States and 
Mexico are the North American repub- 
lics. Cuba, Haiti, and the Dominican 
Republic are the island nations of the 
Caribbean. Central America includes 
Costa Rica, Guatemala, Honduras, Nica- 
ragua, Panama, and El Salvador. The 
South American republics are Argentina, 
Bolivia, Brazil, Chile, Colombia, Ecuador, 
Paraguay, Peru, Uruguay, and Venezuela. 

B. Is Spanish the language of all the 
other American republics? 

No, only of 18. Portuguese is the lan- 
guage of Brazil, whose 45,000,000 people 
compose about one-third of the total 
population of the Americas south of the 
Rio Grande. The Haitians, who are 
predominantly of the Negro race, were 
originally colonials of France, and speak 
French. 

C. How long have these countries been 
independent? 

Haiti was the first after the United 
States to become a sovereign state, hav- 
ing won her independence from Napoleon 
in 1804. Panama was the last, 1903. 

All the rest, except Brazil, revolted 
from Spain under the leadership of such 
great liberators as Simon Bolivar, José 
San Martin, and Bernardo O’Higgins. 
The wars of liberation, which achieved 
the independence of Argentina in 1816, 
were finally completed when Cuba was 
freed after the Spanish-American War, 
in 1898. 

Brazil, which was part of the Portu- 
guese empire, became the seat of gov- 
ernment when Napoleon invaded the 
mother country. After the King was 
able to return to Lisbon, Brazil sepa- 
rated from Portugal with their ruler’s 
son as the Emperor PedrolI. Brazil be- 
came a republic in 1889 when Pedro II 
abdicated. 

D. Is cooperation between the repub- 
lics a modern development? 

The pan-American ideal is almost as 
old as American independence. The 
first important expression of it was given 
by Bolivar when he called a Pan Ameri- 
can Congress at Panama in 1826, in the 
midst of the wars of liberation. He 
urged a great Western Hemisphere fed- 
eration of free peoples. 

Henry Clay was another advocate of 
inter-American cooperation. But for- 
mal organization of the machinery to 
make it work began with James G. 
Blaine, who as Secretary of State called 
the first inter-American conference, 
which met in 1890. At this time the Pan 
American Union was formed. From it 
have stemmed Pan American Child Con- 
gresses, Pan American Sanitary Confer- 
ences, and so on. Later inter-American 
meetings worked out the agreements 
that have united the 21 republics to resist 
aggression. 

For example, at the Inter-American 
Conference in Montevideo in 1933, gen- 
eral resolutions of agreement were 
reached. During meetings at Buenos 
Aires in 1936 and more especially at Lima 
in 1938, these were turned into a specific 
declaration that in the event of aggres- 
sion against one American. nation, all 
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would consult promptly on joint action 
to be taken. 

Three weeks after war broke out in 
Europe in 1939 the American foreign 
ministers met at Panama. They tried to 
set up a system to preserve neutrality, 
which proved impossible in view of the 
Axis determination to conquer the world. 
But they did eStablish the Inter-Amer- 
ican Economic and Financial Advisory 
Committee, which has helped greatly to 
mobilize economic resources of the Amer- 
icas for war. 

After the fall of France the foreign 
ministers he'd their second meeting at 
Habana in July 1940. At this time the 
emphasis was all on joint resistance to 
aggression, and the machinery was set 
up for the calling of the Rio de Janeiro 
conference—see section X below—after 
Pearl] Harbor. 

E. What is the status of each of the 
other American republics in the war, and 
what does each contribute to victory? 

Ten of the republics have declared war 
on the Axis. Eight more have broken off 
relations. All have adopted certain 
principles of solidarity and all produce 
vital supplies for the war effort. They 
have succeeced in taking common action 
against the aggressors, which has set a 
new record in international affairs. No 
group of countries ever before showed as 
high a degree of organization. 

Argentina has granted the United 
States the right to use her ports but de- 
nied that favor to our enemies. She has 
taken steps to stop- Axis propaganda. 
From her we obtain wool, tungsten, que- 
bracho—important in tanning leather for 
our industrial machinery—hides, flax- 
seed, castor beans, beryllium, and some 
antimony, mica, and zinc—all essential 
to the United Nations’ war effort every- 
where in the world. 

Bolivia has broken off diplomatic rela- 
tions with the Axis. Even earlier her 
government acted to curb subversive ac- 
tivities. Bolivia’s economy is founded on 
her mineral wealth. She is the chief tin 
producer of the hemisphere and also 
sends us antimony, copper, tungsten, 
wolfram, and some zinc, bismuth, and 
rubber. 

Brazil, traditionally a great friend of 
the United States, broke off relations 
with the Axis. Part of her 4,300-mile 
coast line is the New World’s nearest 
point to the Old. Brazil is also the largest 
country in the Western Hemisphere— 
about 250,000 square miles larger than 
the United States—and the third largest 
in the world. Her varied regions send 
us beryllium, chromium, industrial dia- 
monds, manganese, mica, and quartz 
crystal among the minerals. Also vege- 
table oils, coffee, hides, and fibers. She 
is our chief remaining source of natural 
rubber. 

Chile has accorded the United States 
the same rights as has Argentina. Her 
sentiments were shown in her February 
elections when the Popular Front, anti- 
Axis candidate was elected president. 
Copper, nitrates, iodine, and wool are her 
chief contributions to our war supplies. 
She also sends us some manganese as well 
as fruit and wine. 
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Colombia broke relations with the Axis 
after Pearl Harbor and has offered to help 
in the defense of the Panama Canal, just 
north of her territory. From Colombia 
come hides, coffee, oil, platinum, cin- 
chona for quinine, and bananas. She is 
also the world’s greatest producer of 
emeralds 

Costa Rica was the first of our neigh- 
bors to enter the war at our side. Her 
territory, too, is part of the defense of 
the Panama Canal. She supplies us with 
coffee, cacao, and bananas. 

Cuba was only a little behind Costa 
Rica in declaring war. The island re- 
public furnishes us with an important 
naval base at Guantanamo Bay, and also 
Supplies chrome, copper, Manganese, 
sisal—a fiber valuable in war produc- 
tion—and hides, as well as her better 
known sugar and tobacco. 

The Dominican Republic also declared 
war on Japan the day after Pearl Harbor, 
and on Germany and Italy 3 days later. 
A strategically located ally, she produces 
coffee, sugar, tapioca, and cacao. 

Ecuador has broken relations with the 
Axis. Even before that, as another 
geogrephical outpost of the Panama 
Canal, her support had been given to us. 
Her principal supplies are ores and con- 
entrates, cacao, cinchona, kapok, pan- 
hats, b wood—the lightest 
cnown—and a little rubber. 

suatem: n the war at 


ma hats balsa 
y 


our side, has 
Ul activities of a large German 
population. Coffee, bananas, and chicle, 
as well as some rubber, hides, and sugar, 
n country. 

Haiti, smallest of the American re- 





publics in are was one of the first to en- 
ter the war. Her fertile land supplies 
coffee, sugar, bananas, castor beans, and 
sisal 

Honduras, t was prompt to declare 
war. Banal coffee, mahogany, and 
coconuts a r chief products. 

Mexico declared war on the Axis on 
June 1 after U-boats had sunk her ships. 
She already had broken off relations with 
Japan the day after Pearl Harbor and 


) 
with the rest of the Axis 3 days later. 
er army is cooperating actively with 


United States armed forces, especially on 


t west coa Her small navy and well- 
trained airmen are helping in the battle 
of the Atlanti Her metals—antimony, 
copper, vanadium, Zinc, mercury, and 
manganese—are very important in our 
war proc ic So is her graphite, sisal, 
and guayule, a shrub from which rubber 
can be derived Besides, Mexico is a 


ppiler, 


Nicaragua declared war on the Axis 


Powers in December. She _ send us 
banana ugar, coffee, castor beans, 
I ds, and skins. 

Pp I lest in population of the 
Ame ni ns, is of vital importance 
because her territory lies on both Sides 
of t Canal Zone. Her declarations of 
War again J n on December 8 and on 
Germal } Italy on December 12 
helped our def ‘ nst both open and 
underground mies. Materlally, hemp 
cacao, ¢& I I Pane u’s cl f 
contributi 

Paraguay ! broken off re ns with 
the Axi Her main exp hid 





canned beef, quebracho, and the famous 
South American beverage, yerba maté. 

Peru also broke off relations with our 
enemies. Her efforts to curb alien ele- 
ments are important because of her large 
Japanese population. Her copper, vana- 
dium, wool, cinchona, antimony, zinc, and 
rubber help the war effort, too. 

El Salvador, at war since December, 
produces coffee, sisal, and balsam. 

Uruguay, an early and ardent foe of 
Axis propaganda, and author of a plan to 
offer naval bases and facilities to any 
American power at war with a non- 
American nation, broke off relations with 
our enemies in January. Flaxseed, hides, 
wool, and meat are her material contri- 
bution. 

Venezuela broke off relations with the 
Axis even before the meeting of American 
foreign ministers at Rio de Janeiro rec- 
ommended such action to all the repub- 
lics in January. Oil, hides, coffee, and 
cacao are her principal exports. Vene- 
zuela is the world’s third greatest oil 
producer. 

These countries have become virtually 
our sole source of certain materials such 
as tin, tungsten, antimony, natural rub- 
ber, chromium, and some vegetable oils. 

F. Are the other American republics all 
tropical countries? 

There is as great a variety of climate 
and other geographical conditions south 
of the Rio Grande as north of it. Our 
neighbors are not at all alike in that or 
in almost any other respect. Even in the 
actual tropical belt vast areas are at such 
that the climate is temper- 
ate. There are hot, steamy jungles, but 
there are also the perpetual snows of the 
Andes and the cold plains of the south- 
ern tips of Argentina and Chile, great 
treeless plateaus, and fertile valleys. 

The highest mountain in the Western 
Hemisphere, Mount Aconcagua, between 
Argentina and Chile, soars up for 22,834 
feet. Lake Titicaca, between Bolivia and 
Peru, is South America’s largest lake and 
the highest in the world, 12,500 feet, that 
can be navigated by steam vessels. The 
mightiest river in the world is the Ama- 
zon. Even in the smaller countries there 
are such great contrasts that the At- 
lantic Railroad in Costa Rica rises 5,137 
feet in 103 miles 

G. Why must the United States share 
some scarce supplies with its neighbors? 

In order to do their share in the whole 
hemisphere war program, the American 
republics must import certain things they 
do not make themselves. They must have 
road machinery to open up areas from 
which we will draw increased strategic 
supplies. They must have tin plate for 
their canneries, some iron and steel for 
their essential construction, some textile 
and mining machinery for basic indus- 
tries. 

A small amount may keep whole indus- 
and repay the expense many 
times in war materials. In other lines 1 
or 2 percent of our production will keep 
ther American 
republics stable and enable them to resist 
Axis propaganda. That is why our Gov- 
ernment has announced the policy of 
sharing, giving the other republics equal 


reatment with our own civilian needs. 
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Already we have shipped much to 
them. We will continue to do so to the 
best of our ability. 

H. How do we help expand production 
in the other American republics? 

Besides trying to supply all the machin- 
ery they need to increase their output of 
war supplies, the United States cooper- 
ates by sending technical assistance. 
Our experts are helping in many coun- 
tries to introduce the latest methods of 
production, and they are also learning 
from our neighbors. Young men from 
the other republics are studying in our 
technical schools and factories so as to be 
able to serve their own countries better. 

We are helping Bolivia improve high- 
ways to the tin mines, helping Brazil with 
the railways to her iron mines, studying 
possibilities for newsprint production in 
Chile and other countries, and so on in 
all the other republics. These measures 
help get us vital raw materials, so that 
the whole process is of the nature of a 
real partnership. 

I. What is the coffee agreement and 
how does it work? 

The coffee agreement is a market-con- 
trol measure entered into by the United 
States and the 14 American coffee- 
producing countries—Brazil, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican Republic, 
Ecuador, El] Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, 
Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Peru, and 
Venezuela. It went into effect April 16, 
1941, and has been highly successful in 
stabilizing the industry. 

The agreement sets up quotas that each 
country may export to the United States 
and this country will receive. Brazil, 
the biggest producer, is allowed more 
than half of the total and the quotas 
range downward to less than 2 percent 
each of our total imports for Peru and 
Honduras. 

The need for such an agreement can 
be seen when it is pointed out that in 
the crop year 1937-38 Brazil produced 
nearly 3,000,000,000 pounds of coffee and 
destroyed 65 percent of it in a desperate 
effort to keep prices up. Nevertheless the 
average price to the United States im- 
porter fell until just before the agreement 
it was only a fraction more than 5 cents 
a pound, a level disastrous to producers. 
The agreement not only stabilized the 
industry but raised prices. 

J. What is the position of tropical 
America in the rubber situation? 

Rubber is a tree native to Brazil. In 
fact its Latin name is havea brasiliensis 
and for many years Brazil had a virtual 
monopoly. Maximum production came 
in 1912 with 49,000 tons, about 1 month’s 
normal supply of the United States now- 
adays. 

Meanwhile cuttings had been smug- 
gled out. The Dutch East Indies and 
Malaya cultivated them in plantations, 
whereas in Brazil the trees had been al- 
lowed to grow wild. Careful selection 
of high-yielding strains and a very cheap 
labor supply in the east gradually gave 
those areas control of the market. By 
1932, in spite of greatly expanded de- 
mands for rubber, South American pro- 
duction had dropped to 6,500 tons. 

Now there is a strong movement to 
bring rubber back to its original home. 























Experiments have been conducted for 
many years to develop trees immune to 
disease and to work out the best planta- 
tion methods. The United States has 
helped in this, and has now sent experts 
to assist in increasing the immediate 
collection of wild rubber. This year we 
will get more than South America pro- 
duced at her former peak in 1912. Esti- 
mates for this year run from 60,000 or 
70,000 tons up. 

K. How important are bananas in the 
trade of the other American republics? 

In normal] times bananas were fifteenth 
on the list of exports of the other Ameri- 
can republics, ranking just above tin, but 
were of much greater importance to a 
few of the countries. The United States 
tock 80 percent of the crop, or more than 
4,000,000 bunches a month. 

In the case of Panama, bananas ac- 
counted for nearly three-fourths of her 
exports, Honduras more than half, 
Guatemala nearly 30 percent, Costa Rica 
more than one-fourth. 

These large exports were not an un- 
mixed blessing. Dependence on one crop 
is dangerous. Disease has made great in- 
roads on banana groves, and war has re- 
duced shipping facilities for fruit. Some 
of these countries, once referred to as 
banana republics, are now turning to a 
similar plant, abaca or manila hemp, a 
fiber badly needed for war and one we 
used to import from the Far East. 

L. What is the transportation situa- 
tion in the other American republics? 

Transportation is one of the keys to 
hemisphere prosperity, unity, and suc- 
cess in war and peace. One of the great- 
est links is the Pan American Highway, 
which will run from Alaska to Argen- 
tina. A very large part of it south of the 
Rio Grande is being used. The United 
States has made $78,000,000 available to 
other countries for its completion. 

Waterways are tremendously impor- 
tant, too, in some of the republics. Bra- 
zil has 40,000 miles of inland waterways 
now navigable and plans more. 

New railroads are being built, and with 
international development in mind. The 
South American republics are cooperat- 
ing with each other, and the United 
States has already allocated certain sup- 
plies to these roads, recognizing their 
importance in supplying us. 

Normal traffic with the United States, 
of course, is largely by ship, and before 
Pearl Harbor this country had greatly 
increased the number of its vessels on 
inter-American routes. The permanent 
gain in hemisphere trade expected after 
the war will be a permanent gain also 
for the United States merchant marine. 

M. What is the probable future of 
aviation in the other republics? 

In the past our neighbors have been 
more air-minded than we have. Co- 
lombia had the first commercial air line 
in the Western Hemisphere. Since then 
many Central and South American coun- 
tries have found the answer to their 
transportation problems in aviation. 

Freight as well as pasSengers and mail 
are now carried by plane across pathless 
jungles, over the high Andes, along 
Stretches of uninhabited coast between 
important cities. Planes serve communi- 
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ties that could only be reached before by 
weeks of painful travel. 

All the republics are eager to improve 
and expand their air lines. After the war 
the United States will have plants capa- 
ble of producing many thousands of 
transport planes a year. Our neighbors 
will be a big potential market for these 
craft. Thus a great industry in this 
country will be kept busy building up the 
greater prosperity and unity of the whole 
hemisphere. 

N. Does the press help bring about 
hemisphere solidarity? 


Most of the newspapers and magazines | 


of all the 21 American Republics are not 
only advocates of hemisphere solidarity 
but work for it by printing news, articles, 
and pictures that help us understand 
each other. 

The space devoted to our neighbors by 
the United States press is growing in 
volume and improving in quality. In 
turn, their papers are printing more 
about us and in a more friendly as well 
as more informative tone. Dean Acker- 
man of Columbia University’s School of 
Journalism, who recently returned from 
a tour of Central and South America, 
says United states sources of news are 
so much liked there that they control 
the news read south of the Rio Grande. 

Nazi propaganda has been ousted in 
great measure, he and other observers 
agree, because the news and articles from 
the United States are more accurate. 
Service of the private press associations 
is supplemented by news feature stories 
and pictures supplied by the Office of 
Inter-American Affairs both to the press 
associations and directly to papers and 
magazines in the other republics. 

O. Does the radio help bring about 
hemisphere solidarity? 

What has been said about the press ap- 
plied also to radio. The United States 
stations are becoming more and more in- 
terested in programs about the other 
Americans. AS an example it may be 
noted that 850 stations welcome the in- 
formational material about these coun- 
tries sent out each week by the Office of 
Inter-American Affairs. 

South of the Rio Grande, our programs 
are listened to with ever-increasing at- 
tention. This is true of both short-wave 
and long-wave programs. Not long ago, 
Axis short wave dominated the field. 
That is far from true now. This short- 
wave audience is largely a news audience, 
and United States news programs beamed 
to Central and South America have risen 
from 39 to 63 a day. In addition to these 
short-wave programs, many of which are 
rebroadcast by local stations, transcribed 
material for short-wave use is being sent 
to our neighbors in both greater quantity 
and quality. 

P. Do the movies help bring about 
hemisphere solidarity? 

Millions in Central and South America 
know only so much about the United 
States as they see in the movies. The 
opinion of our own citizens about their 
neighbors is largely formed by the films 
they see. 

In order to make these films more val- 
uable to the work of promoting under- 
standing, the Motion Picture Society for 
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the Americas was created to advise with 
the industry on features, newsreels, and 
shorts. In addition a very broad program 
of nontheatrical films, much of it 16 
millimeter, has been undertaken by the 
Office of Inter-American Affairs in co- 
operation with government and private 
agencies. These are arranged for show- 
ing by private and official groups both in 
this country and the other republics. 

Q. How do educational standards in 
the American republics compare? 

Education, from the earliest colonial 
times, has been an ideal of the whole 
New World. Since some of our neigh- 
bors were settled long before the United 
States, their educational tradition is also 
longer. Before’ Harvard was founded, 
in 1636, there had been established be- 
low the Rio Grande institutions now 
known as: University of Santo Domingo, 
1538; of Mexico, 1553; of San Nicolas de 
Hidalgo, Mexico, 1561; of San Marcos, 
Peru, 1571; of Colombia, 1573: of Cor- 
doba, 1613; of San Francisco Xavier, Bo- 
livia, 1624; of Sen Luis Potosi, Mexico, 
1624. Costa Rica, although she has only 
500 soldiers, has one school for every 800 
of her people. 

In this field as in others it is not pos- 
sible to generalize safely about all the 
countries. Their school systems are so 
different from ours that they cannot be 
fairly compared, 

R. Is the study of Spanish and Portu- 
guese growing in the United States? 

Very rapidly. It is estimated that 
1,000,000 persons are now studying these 
languages. Associations of educators, 
schools, and colleges, the United States 
Office of Education, the Office of Inter- 
American Affairs, and others are cooper- 
ating to supply better teaching aids and 
methods. Books, charts, demonstra- 
tion centers, and special teaching courses 
are part of the program. 

In Texas 80,000 elementary school 
children began the study of Spanish on 
February 1 as part of their regular 
course. At 112 leading universities a 
50-percent increase in the number of 
students taking Spanish has been noted. 

S. What are the health conditions in 
the other American republics? 

It is impossible to generalize about 
such a large and varied area. However, 
death rates, which give an indication of 
health conditions, range from 10.3 in 
Uruguay (ower than the United States, 
where in the same-year the rate was 
10.6) to 24.6 in Chile. 

All the republics have national health 
departments, and their hospitals, unlike 
ours, are nearly all government institu- 
tions. The first, in what is now the 
Dominican Republic, was founded before 
1503. Many of the hospitals and clinics 
are financed by lotteries. Great strides 
have been made in recent years in im- 
proving water supplies and sanitary con- 
ditions generally. 

Government nutrition projects were 
carried on by our neighbors long before 
our Government did this work. Argen- 
tina instituted a school-garden system 
to supply good food for children as early 
as 1850. All of the republics now have 
national nutrition institutes. 
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T. How does the United States help 
promote health among its neighbors? 

Our medical experts, sanitation engi- 
neers, and nurses have helped to combat 
disease throughout the hemisphere. At 
the same time, the United States has 
solved some of its own medical problems 
through the work of South and Central 
American scientists, who have pioneered 
in the field of tropical medicine. 

Promotion of public health, therefore, 
has been a genuinely cooperative -work 
for many years. Since 1902 the Pan 
American Sanitary Bureau, which repre- 
sents all the 21 republics, has been a 
leader. Private foundations have also 
helped to combat diseases and improve 
sanilation. 

In March 1942 the most extensive 
inter-American health and sanitation 
program in history was announced. A 
special division was established in the 
Oftice of Inter-American Affairs to coop- 
erate with the other republics. It is 
headed by Dr. George C. Dunham, a 
famous specialist in tropical medicine. 

U. What are the standards of social 
legislation in the other republics? 

The tradition of such laws is very old 
south of the Rio Grande. Spain and 
Portugal in colonial times had far more 
advanced welfare systems than England, 


and they were introduced into the 
colonies. The tradition has been car- 
ried on. Chile in 1924 inaugurated the 


first social-security system in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. 

Nearly all the republics have work- 
men’s compensation systems, pension or 
retirement plans, and maternity and 
sickness assistance. They pay a great 
deal of attention to housing, industrial 
sanitation, accident prevention, and 
medical care for workers. 

An interesting feature is that many 
of the public social-security funds invest 
their money in model housing projects. 

V. What sports are most popular in the 
other American republics? 

Football, which means below the Rio 
Grande either rugby or soccer, probably 
leads the field. Golf and tennis are 
popular, and because of the generally 
mild climates can be played all the year 
round in most places. Chile, Bolivia, and 
Argentina are particularly good at win- 
ter sports, the Andes offering ample ski- 
ing facilities. Fishing in the Caribbean 
and off the coasts of Chile and Peru is 
world famous 

Horse racing is general, and particu- 
larly popular in Cuba, Chile, Argentina, 
Mexico. Argentina has produced 
top flight polo teams. A few big- 
eague baseball players have been devel- 


and 
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ped among cur neighbors; and the Inter- 
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national Amateur Baseball Federation 
boasts Argentina, Cuba, Costa Rica, Co- 
lombia, El Salvador, Mexico, Nicaragua, 
Peru, and Venezuela among its members. 
Bull fighting, where it is practiced, is re- 
garded as an art and not asport. It is by 
no means general 

W. What benefits may we expect from 
inter-American cooperation? 

First, highly valuable if not decisive 
help in winning the war. Second, the 
chance to organize a peace that will 
assure the steady progress in human 
happiness which we call the American 
way of life 








Inter-American cooperation is a pro- 
gram of free peoples working together 
for a free world. It is fulfillment of the 
good-neighbor policy stated by President 
Roosevelt in his first inaugural address 
on March 4, 1933, when he said: 

I would dedicate this Nation to the policy 
of the good neighbor, the:neighbor who reso- 
lutely respects himself, and, because he does 
so, respects the rights of others—the neigh- 
bor who respects his obligations and respects 
the sanctity of his agreements in and with 
a world of neighbors. 


This is simply the neighborliness that 
the average man shows for the family 
next door. The man may lend his neigh- 
bor $5 until pay day. The nation lends 
a neighbor five millions to build a new 
industry. The man helps his neighbor 
to fix his car. The nation helps its neigh- 
bor to set up a whole transportation 
system. In short, inter-American coop- 
eration is just ordinary friendliness and 
thoughtfulness. 

X. What were the real results of the 
Rio de Janeiro Conference? 

This conference was the third held by 
the American foreign ministers. It met 
in Rio de Janeiro on January 15, 1942, at 
the call of Chile, to consider joint action 
of the 21 republics in view of the Axis 
attack on the United States. Chile, fol- 
lowing a plan of action drawn up at the 
two previous conferences, put in the call 
for the meeting 2 days after Pearl Har- 
bor. The very fact that one of our 
neighbors was so prompt in reacting to 
the attack upon us in itself shows the 
benefits of inter-American cooperation. 

The principal acts of the conference, 
all of them adopted unanimously, were: 
First, the reeommendation that all Amer- 
ican nations break off relations with the 
Axis: second, a master plan to mobilize 
all the resources of the hemisphere for 
victory; third, a resolution to curb sub- 
versive activities; fourth, the proposals 
that led to the cooperative health and 
sanitation program now under way; 
fifth, plans for reconstruction after the 
war to make permanent the gains we 
are achieving; sixth, a resolution that led 
to the creation of the Inter-American 
Defense Board, which now sits at Wash- 
ington. All the republics are represent- 
ed and a United States general is chair- 
man. 

Y. What United States Government 
agencies take part in the program of in- 
ter-American cooperation? 

It might almost be easier to list those 
which do not. Of course, the State De- 
partment is charged primarily with our 
foreign relations. The War and Navy 
Departments cooperate in defense of the 
whole hemisphere. The Treasury con- 
sults on their financial problems, and. of 
course raises the money for the whole 
program. Agriculture, Commerce, Inte- 
rior, Labor contribute in their respective 
fields. So does the Export-Import Bank 
in loans, the Federal Security Agency in 
education, social security, and so forth, 
and the Board of Economic Warfare in 
war problems of supply. 

To assist in weaving all these activities 
and many more into one pattern, the 
Office of the Coordinator of Inter-Amer- 
ican Affairs was formed in August 1940. 
Working with all Government agencies 
and in especially close cooperation with 
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the State Department, it also coordinates 
the efforts of private groups in the field. 

Z. How can the individual citizen help 
promote hemisphere unity? 

By taking an active interest in it. 
Every citizen can increase our under- 
standing of our neighbors so far as he 
himself is concerned. He can read about 
them in newspapers, magazines, and 
books, hear about them on the radio, 
listen to their music, attend lectures and 
study courses that seek to interpret their 
people and their institutions. By learn- 
ing Spanish and Portuguese, he can in- 
crease his pleasure and profit from these 
activities. 

If his hobby is art, literature, sports, 
photography, music, history, or dancing, 
he can get a good deal of pleasure out 
of the South and Central American 
achievements in these fields. 

Using the products of the other Amer- 
ican republics is also a practical form of 
hemisphere solidarity. So is participa- 
tion in local community events of an 
inter-American nature. 

In the long run, the cooperation of the 
21 American republics must be based upon 
their citizenry. The people themselves, 
under the system we all believe in, are 
the real force behind our freedom and 
progress. 





Wartime Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. GEORGE A. PADDOCK 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 30, 1942 


Mr. PADDOCK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include the following newspa- 
per articles: 

[From the Washington Post of June 30, 1942] 
A CHALLENGE TO VOTELESS CITIZENS 
(By Merlo Pusey) 


Last week a Member of Congress threw 
down a challenge to Washington. Some 
lackadaisical half-citizens of this voteless 
city may have interpreted Representative 
PappockK’s proposal as a magnanimous offer 
from Capitol Hill to relieve them of their dis- 
franchisement. But it was nothing of the 
sort. It was merely a gauntlet flung down in 
front of a community which, politically 
speaking, is still half asleep. 

To be sure, Mr. Pappock has taken up the 
cause of the District of Columbia, as many 
Congressmen before him have done. After 
proposing that Congress forthwith set up 
machinery through which the District can 
elect a delegate to the House of Representa- 
tives, he is drafting a bill to carry out that 
purpose. But Mr. Pappock has no illusions 
about handing this voteless city a gift on a 
silver platter. He knows perfectly well that 
his bill will not be worth the paper jt is 
written on unless apathetic Washington rises 
up and demands ‘that Congress give the 
measure favorable dttention. 

In short, Mr. Pappock has merely opened 
the door of opportunity. Whether Washing- 
tonians ever enter that door will depend al- 
most wholly upon themselves. For the his- 
tory of the 68 years since suffrage was abole- 
ished here has amply proved that Congress 
will do nothing about restoring this first 
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right of democracy until a united community 
demands action. 

There is only one voice that really moves a 
democratic government to action. That is 
the voice of the people. Countries with pop- 
ular governments often permit atrocious 
abuses to exist until the people become 
aroused and demand the adoption of re- 
forms. In other words, there is nothing about 
democracy that gives any assurance of good 
government or fair treatment of citizens. 
Democracy merely makes it possible for cit- 
izens to demand the adherence of public of- 
ficials to the principles which the community 
wishes to uphold. 

Now, of course, Washingtonians are under 
a great handicap in making their demands 
effective. Since the community is disfran- 
chised there is no one to speak for it. There 
is no effective agency to mobilize public 
opinion. Undoubtedly this vicious circle 
works to the city’s disadvantage. The people 
have no voice because they remain disfran- 
chised because there is no voice of the people. 

If progress is to be made, therefore, this 
vicious circle must be broken. We have to 
start from where we are. Since there is no 
official machinery for the mobilization of 
public opinion, unofficial machinery will have 
to be improvised. Since the community has 
no elected leaders, it will have to single out 
from its host of civic leaders a group that will 
become a spearhead for a community-wide 
movement. If the community does not have 
sufficient civic spirit to put over such a simple 
undertaking, all the talking we can do about 
home rule in the District will make very little 
impression. 

Many excuses can be found, of course, for 
yawning and settling back into apathy. For 
one thing, all movements to restore the 
franchise have failed for nearly seven decades. 
The current proposal, moreover, would give 
the District only a voteless delegate, whereas 
Americans living in the Capital are certainly 
entitled to as much representation in the 
National Legislature as those living in Phila- 
delphia or Los Angeles. The proposal thus 
offers much less than many patriotic and 
enthusiastic Washingtonians have worked for 
over a period of years. Why should anyone 
get excited over the prospect of electing a 
voteless delegate? 

When all the excuses for ignoring this chal- 
lenge have been made, however, Washington 
must still choose between advancement and 
retreat. Failure to accept the challenge 
would virtually cut off hope that the city 
may regain a place within the circle of dem- 
ocracy in the nearfuture. For the Summers- 
Capper resolution to give the District na- 
tional representation has been turned down, 
and numerous plans for reorganization of the 
local government have been thrown into the 
ashcan. It is unmistakably evident that the 
community’s best chance of making progress 
is to concentrate its energy behind this 
shorter step in the direction of the goal we 
wish to reach. 

The most significant fact about the pro- 
posed election of a District Delegate is that it 
would give the city an acknowledged leader, 
which it now lacks. An energetic and intelli- 
gent citizen in that position could be of in- 
estimable service to the District. He could 
focus public opinion upon disgraceful condi- 
tions that ought to be cleaned up. He could 
interpret the wishes of the city to Congress 
in a way that no official can now do. And, of 
course, he would notably minimize the bur- 
den of Congress in legislating for the District. 

No doubt the mere act of going to the polls 
to vote for a District spokesman would have 
an electrifying effect upon this disfranchised 
city. Civil and political interests that have 
been dormant since the days of Ulysses S. 
Grant would suddenly be revived. The pres- 
ent feeling of hopelessness because the com- 
munity can do nothing officially to make its 
influence felt would at least be mitigated. 
Washington would once more be able to make 
its voice heard. And that is the beginning of 





all reforms and public improvements in a 
democracy. 

There is every indication that the congres- 
sional sponsor of this idea is sincere in his 
desire to help the District emerge from its 
present hapless position. The effect would 
be much the same, however, if he had acted 
with a cynical desire to put the District on 
the spot. That is to say, he is putting our 
professed interest in a restoration of voting 
rights to the test. If the community decides 
to pick up the challenge, he and many other 
Members of Congress will do their utmost to 
take Washingtonians out of the voteless cate- 
gory which they now occupy alone with the 
insane, the illiterate, and convicted felons. 
But if Washingtonians are not sufficiently 
concerned about the political company they 
keep to join in united support of this move- 
ment, our suffrage appeals are likely to fall 
upon deaf ears for a long time tocome. What 
are we going to do about it? 


[From the Washington (D. C.) Times-Herald 
of June 30, 1942} 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA DELEGATE ASKED FOR 
HOUSE IN PADDOCK BILL 


Representative Grorce A. PappockK (Repub- 
lican), of Illinois, will present to the House 
of Representatives within the next 2 days a 
bill urging the presence of a delegate from 
the District of Columbia within the House 
body, the Times-Herald learned yesterday. 

This action of Pappock, who described the 
pending bill in an interview as a “short 
measure, leaving the election details to the 
Commissioners,” will complement a speech 
he made on the House floor several days ago, 
in which he appealed for District suffrage. 

Pappock said the bill was now in its final 
stages of preparation, with the aid of the 
House legislative counsel, and expressed the 
opinion, if passed, it would serve as a “foot- 
hold” for active representation after the war. 

He said the present war burden on both 
branches of the legislative body probably 
would preclude any effort at present to un- 
dertake the complexities of the constitutional 
amendment necessary to give the District 
voting power. 

He denied, however, authorization of a del- 
egate now would tend to block future moves 
toward full suffrage. This, he said, appeared 
to be a contention of some, but he could not 
agree with it. 

Pappock expressed the contrary belief that 
enactment of the law would serve at least as 
entering a wedge toward all-out moves later. 

Many Members of the House, he stated 
further, have come to him since his speech a 
week ago and encouraged his stand “with no 
solicitation on my part.” 

Pappock then said ultimate passage of the 
bill would in all likelihood be up to the people 
of the District. 





Sweden Strives for Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HARRY R. SHEPPARD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 30, 1942 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Recorp, 
I include the following article by Fred- 
eric J. Haskin from the Washington Star 
of June 28, 1942: 

SWEDEN STRIVES FOR PEACE 
(By Frederic J. Haskin) 

As this country’s interest in Europe in- 

creases with the onslaughts on democratic 
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countries, and the ever-increasing number of 
American soldiers abroad, possibly no un- 
molested country holds a closer relationship 
to the United States than does Sweden. 
There are many reasons for this. 

Sweden was first of the neutral European 
countries to recognize the independence of 
the United States, also the first nation to 
conclude a treaty with this country. In 1783 
Benjamin Franklin, printer extraordinary, 
weather prophet, negotiator, and diplomat, 
negotiated a treaty of “peace, amity, and 
commerce” with Sweden, and this treaty be- 
came the model for subsequent commercial 
accords. That historic document contains 
the origin of the phrase, “the most favored 
nation,” as it refers to the United States. 

But while Franklin was a genius in making 
mutually beneficial treaties with other coun- 
tries, in the case of Sweden it was not a 
difficult task because of the well-laid foun- 
dation of good will between the two countries, 
During the American Revolution Sweden, 
while technically neutral, nevertheless was 
friendly to the American cause, even to the 
extent that a number of brilliant Swedish 
Officers took part in that memorable struggle. 

One evidence of this mutual relation and 
common understanding between the United 
States and Sweden is the number of Swedes 
living in the United States. In 1638, when 
New Sweden was set up as a colony on the 
banks of the Christina River, a tributary of 
the Delaware, and a small fort built on what 
is today the water front of Wilmington, Del., 
the primary purpose was to obtain for Sweden 
a share in the West Indian trade and not to 
gain official foothold in a new land. Al- 
though the colony maintained its independ- 
ence for only 17 years, the influence of Sweden 
in the United States has been increasingly 
important for 300 years. There are more 
than 1,500,000 first- and second-generation 
Swedes in this country, and Chicago has so 
many that it is rated as the third largest 
Swedish city in the world. 

The Swedish Government, a limited mon- 
archy, actually is one of the most democratic 
in Europe and its political, social, and eco- 
nomic program has so paralleled that of the 
United States that the two countries have 
always enjoyed the most cordial relations. A 
high light of this friendly relationship was 
the issuing in May 1938 by the Post Office 
Department of a commemorative stamp 
honoring the tercentenary of the landing of 
the Swedes in this country. On that occa- 
sion, too, Sweden’s Crown Prince and Crown 
Princess and other Swedish dignitaries were 
given a most cordial welcome by many Amer- 
ican cities, including Washington. 

Through the years there has been a mu- 
tually profitable interchange of commerce 
and talent between the two countries. For 
instance, the name of Jenny Lind was so weil 
known to opera-goers of a few decades ago 
that the famous singer still often is referred 
to aS an American. It was Jenny Lind who 
was one of the honored guests at a reception 
given John Howard Payne in Washington 
before he sailed for Tunis, Africa, as United 
States Consul. 

This country’s immediate interest in 
Sweden, however, takes on a new and deeper 
aspect. Completely flanked on one side by a 
German-seized country, Norway, hemmed in 
by the double blockade of two belligerents, 
and shut off from normal exit to the west, 
Sweden’s position is not a comfortable one. 
The whole world, particularly the United 
States, is watching the future of this Baltic 
nation which embraces an area of approxi- 


mately 173,000 square miles and has a popula- 
tion of some 6,500,000 inhabitants. This 
watchfulness becomes more intense because 
Sweden's trade relations with neighbors far 
and near have been disrupted almost to the 
point of complete isolation. The life of 
Sweden is largely dependent upon exports. 
Sweden's position is not only an unhappy 


one but the course it has been forced to pure 
sue during the past 3 years has not been an 
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easy road to travel That road, having 
within its reaches the triple purpose of keep- 
ing out of war, protecting the country’s 
independence, and preserving its freedom, has 
made the tasks of statesmen from King to 
commoner most difficult. Yet Sweden has 
steered a definite, courageous, and commend- 
able course, and so far as known, has not 
gained the ill will of any nation, in Europe 
or elsewhere. Certainly the United States 
appreciates Sweden’s foreign policy—a policy 
of maintaining friendly relations with all 
jOWers 

All this, however, does not sum up to any 
impending break-down of the Swedish econ- 
omy, neither is it an indication that Sweden 
is not willing to defend itself. The contrary 
» case in both instances. With the ex- 
ion of about 40,000 people, all the in- 
habitants of Sweden belong to the same race 
and they are almost of one religion. With 
t homogeneity, political differences are 











and in addition the Swedes are among 
the most frugal people in the world, classing 
work as a sort of second religion and hus- 
banding their resources as a moral command- 
ment. On the defense side, the Swedes have a 
fighting record most unusual for a people 
now so completely neutral. In times past 
the Swedes successfully have fought Den- 
mark, Norway, Russia and France, Germany 
and Poland. Sweden was at one time con- 
sidered a leading military power of Europe. 
TI f ym might well be that if one nation 
witl ha emendous military and naval 
t m can turn to peace and keep it, other 





countries can follow the example 


As the United Nations concentrate their 


efforts to rid Europe an?’ the world of dic- 
tat il gove nment ind to set up a new 
order in which men can be free, Sweden is 
likely t rve ¢ 1 great example of what 
a people can do when permitted to work out 
their destinies with other peaceful nations. 
In this good work the United States may be 
counted uj to render its friendly assist- 
& 
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A Method of Voting in Time of War by 
Members of the Land and Naval Force 
Absent From the State of Their Resi- 
dence and Serving Within the Conti- 
nental United States—Qualifications 
and Restrictions of Electors, When Vot- 
ing for Presidential Electors, Congress- 
men and Senators 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROBERT L. RAMSAY 


IN THE HO E OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 30, 1942 
Mr. RAMSAY. Mr. Speaker, the qual- 
if f « s to vote for a Member 
of the House of Representatives is to be 
found in the Constitution, article 1, sec- 
tion 2, thereof, and reads as follows: 
1 I sh be « “ 
pose N é nd year 
by el State nd the 
t r } c ifica- 
Tn he € re 
And our Supreme Court, in the case of 
M rv. Happ 21 Wa 171), de- 
‘Jared 
The rigl for Mer of Con- 
£ is C nt 
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and laws of the State in which they ‘are 
chosen, but has its foundation in the Federal 
Constitution. 


And in the case of United States v. 
Mosley (238 U. S. 383), reads: 


Congress by appropriate legislation may 
protect such right. 


It seems to me the trouble some of us 
encounter in considering this question is 
that they consider qualification of voters 
and restriction of voters as one and the 
same thing, when this is not so at all. 
All the States define the qualifications of 
voters in their State constitution, while 
restrictions on voters are mere acts of 
the legislature. The one, if reasonable, 
is probably binding on the Congress, the 
other is absolutely not, and is not even 
binding upon the voter in the State where 
it is enacted, unless it is reasonable and 
works no hardship on the voter. 

Article 1, section 4, of the Constitution 
provides as follows: 

The times, places, and inanner of holding 
elections for Senators und Representatives, 
shall be prescribed in each State by the 
legislature thereof, but the Congress may at 
any time by law make or alter such regula- 
tions, except as to the place of choosing 
Senators 


Of course, this exception could only 
apply when Senators were elected by the 
State legislatures. 

This is not the first time Congress has 
been called upon to change the regula- 
tions of the State legislatures. 

In 1842, Congress partially regulated 
the subject when it passed a law for the 
election of congressional representatives 
by separate districts. 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States, in the case of Ex parte Siebold 
(100 U. S. Reports, p. 371), in passing 
upon this provision of our Constitution 
said: 

It seems to us the natural sense of these 
words is the contrary of that assumed by 
the counsel of the petitioners After first 
authorizing the States to prescribe the regu- 
lations, it is added: “The Congress may at 
any time by law make ! such regula- 


or aitel 
tions.” “Make or alt 





r.” What is the plain 
meaning of these words? If not under the 
preposseéssion of some abstract theory of the 
relations between the State and National Gov- 


ernments, we should not have 


any difficulty in 
understanding them There is no declara- 
tion that the regulations shal! be made either 
wholly by the State legislatures or wholly by 


Congress. If Congress dces not interfere, of 
course they may be made wholly by the State; 


there is nothing 


ts doing so, either 


but if it cho 








in the words 
wholly or part the contrary, their 
necessary implicatior t may do either 
It may either make the 1 lations, or it 
may alter them. If it only leaving, 
Ss mal st convenience requires, the general 
organization of the people to the State, there 
results a necessary cooperation of the two 
Governments in regulating tl ubject. But 
repugnance in the system of regulations 
can arise thence; for the power of Congress 
ver the subject is paramount It may be 
exercised as and when Congress sees fit to 
exercise it When exercised, the action of 
Congress, so far as it extends and conflicts 
with the regulations of the State, necessarily 
supersedes them This is implied in the 
power “mak alter.” 


I do not believe the legislatures of 
the States are permitted to make restric- 
tions that will deny such rights. Justice 
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Holmes uf the Supreme Court, in the 
case of Nixon v. Herndon (273 U.S. 536, 
L. A. ed. 759), well expressed this when 
he said: 

States may do a good deal of classifying 


that is difficult to believe rational, but there 
are limits. 


When H. R. 7223 was presented to the 
Rules Committee requesting a rule, some 
members seemed to proceed on the 
theory that there are no limits to the 
States’ power in placing restrictions and 
qualifications on voters. I submit Jus- 
tice Holmes has removed that belief be- 
yond question. 

Has not Congress, by adopting a draft 
bill, which takes a man from his legal 
residence and home, and places him in 
foreign states and foreign countries, 
made it impossible for him to overcome 
the restriction that is found in personal 
registration laws? 

I cannot conceive of any humane court 
upholding a mere registration provision 
of a State law that would deny a soldier 
the right to vote, and make it impossible 
fer him to qualify as a legal voter, and 
at the same time force him by law to 
fight for the preservation of a free gov- 
ernment, and the right to choose the 
officers of his government by ballot. To 
compel the voters of this country to fight 
to preserve for us these precious rights 
and privileges, and at the same time ex- 
clude them from the rights of citizenship, 
by the enactment of personal registration 
laws by State legislatures, seems too 
absurd to contemplate. 

If the State legislatures are permitted 
to legislate every restriction they may 
deem desirable against a voter before he 
is eligible to vote, it reduces itself to an 
absurdity, since the legislatures could 
decide that before a man would have the 
right to vote, he would be a millionaire; 
before a man would have the right to 
vote, he would necessarily have to be a 
white man; or that he would have to be 
a member of just one political party, 
thereby denying all others who did not 
believe in a certain political party, from 
having the right to vote at all. 

In fact, if the State legislature can, by 
mere act, create additional qualifications 
to those set forth in their own constitu- 
tion, then it is possible for them to ex- 
clude every voter in the State from voting 
but themselves. 

The Constitution makes it the duty of 
Congress to see that every citizen has the 
right to vote and to protect him in that 
right. And to compel a man to lose his 
vote through no neglect or fault of his 
own, but through an act of Congress, 
would certainly be a neglect of duty of 
each Representative whose responsibility 
it is to protect not only the Constitution 
of the United States but its citizens as 
well. 

Registration does not make a better- 
qualified citizen of any able and qualified 
voter. Not one of us would be more quali- 
fied to vote if we were registered than if 
we were not registered. The qualifica- 
tions which I believe the law means, and 
which the Constitution means to apply to 
voters, is a qualification that determines 
his fitness to vote and to participate in 
elections, sO far as election of Members 
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of Congress and the election of President 
is concerned. 

The qualifications of voters in the vari- 
ous States are defined in the State con- 
stitutions and cannot be detracted or 
added to by the legislatures. But the 
State can make certain safeguards to 
protect the sanctity of the ballot that are 
known as regulations, but these regula- 
tions must not work a hardship on the 
voters and must be such that the voter 
can comply with them. In other words, 
they cannot be legislated into additional 
qualifications required of the voter. 

Congress cannot change the qualifica- 
tions of the States, that are set forth in 
the several State constitutions, if rea- 
sonable but Congress can set aside any 
regulations of election of Presidential 
electors, Congressmen, and Senators. 

Fortunately for us, in the discussion of 
this subject, many of the State supreme 
courts have passed on the restriction of 
registration laws. My own high court in 
the case of State v. Edwards (95 W. Va., 
p. 599), passing on our constitutional 
provision of qualified voters said: 

This section prescribes all the qualifica- 
tions and disqualifications of citizens of the 
State to vote at all elections held herein, and 
the e qualifications and disqualifications can- 


not be acded to or changed by legislative 
enactment. 


The Supreme Court of Kentucky in 
the case of Meffert v. Brown et al. (132 
Ky., p. 206), said: 


One may be a qualified voter without exer- 
cising the right to vote. Registering does 
not confer the right. The act of registering 
is only a step toward voting, and is not one 
of the elements that makes the citizen a 
qualified voter. 


In the case of Hindman v. Boyd (42 
Wash., p. 32), the court said on the ques- 
tion of registration: 

It will be seen that registration is not an 
element entering into the definition of a 
qualified voter. It is held by eminent au- 
thority that registration laws cannot be 
justly regarded as adding a new qualification 
to those prescribed by the constitution, but 


they are merely reasonable and convenient 
regulations. 


The Court then cited as authority for 
this opinion: 

Capen v. Foster (12 Pick 485-23 Am. Dec. 
632); State ex rel Sterns v. Corner (22 Neb. 
265); State v. Butts (31 Kan. 537); People v. 
Hoffman (116 Ill. 587); Edmunds v. Banbury 
(28 Iowa 267); Cooley Const. Lim. (6th Ed., 
foi) 

I will cite the decision of one more 
State, which follows the general rule. In 
the case of White v. Com. Oregon (Rep. 
13, pp. 322 and 323), the court on passing 
Cn the question of whether or not regis- 
tration is qualification or regulation, had 
this to say: 

The true view of this question seems to be 
that stated in State v. Baker (38 Wis. 86) that 
where registry is required as a prerequisite to 
the right to vote, such registry is a condition 
precedent to the right itself and, therefore, 
a rule of substantive law 


Again quoting from 
Guyer (59 Pa. St. 11): 


McGafferty v. 


Can the legislature then take away from 
an elector his right to vote while he pos- 
sesses all the qualifications required by the 
This is the question now be- 


Constitution? 





fore us. When the citizen goes to the polls 
on election day with the Constitution in his 
hand, and presents it as giving him a right 
to vote, can he be told: True you have every 
qualification that instrument requires, it de- 
clates you entitled to the right of an elector; 
but an act of assembly forbids your vote and, 
therefore, it cannot be received. If so, the 
legislature is superior to the organic law of 
the State, and the legislature instead of being 
controlled by it may mold the constitution 
at their pleasure. Such is not the law, and 
so must we say in this case. 


But does it take citations of law and 
decisions of court to convince us that reg- 
istration of voters means only regulation 
and not qualification. 

Qualification means “any quality, en- 
dowment, or acquirement which fits a 
person for any office or occupation; legal 
power or ability.” 

Regulation means “the act of regulat- 
ing; order; method; rule.” 

Registration means “the act of insert- 
ing in a register; enrollment as of voters 
and students.” 

The layman can readily see without 
any stretch of the imagination, that the 
word “registration” cannot be made or 
determined as a qualification. 

Neither the legislature nor the people 
of any State, in the face of article 1, sec- 
tions 2 and 4 of our Federal Constitution, 
by legislative enactment or by State con- 
stitution, can evade the plain and unmis- 
takable intent and purpose in defining 
the power and duty of Congress on the 
subject of elections in sections 2 and 4 
of article I of our Constitution. 


Hankin’s Contemptible Smear 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 30, 1942 


Mr. BENDER. -Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial: 


HANKIN’S CONTEMPTIBLE SMEAR 


Chairman Hankin, of the Public Utilities 
Commission, has been asked by the House 
District Committee to reach amicable agree- 
ment with the taxicab operators who have 
been outraged and confused by his Chinese 
puzzle of new zones and rates and his tactics 
to enforce them. So troublesome a resort to 
diplomacy would better have been placed in 
other hands 

In the 8 months since he assumed the helm 
the obstreperous Public Utilities Commission 
chairman has repeatedly provoked rather 
than appeased those with whom he has 
worked. He is rapidly gaining a reputation 
as aspirant to minor czardom 

This unfortunate characteristic recently 
found expression in his intemperate denunci- 
ation of the other two members of the Com- 
mission he, as a minority, heads. Last week 
he so far forgot himself as to broadcast the 
implication that taxicab drivers are criminals. 
t is these “criminals” that he is now asked to 
treat with for friendly understanding 

Another aspect of the man was revealed 
yesterday in the Public Utilities Commission 
order he inspired giving cabmen only 1 day 
in which to file declarations with the Com- 
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mission that they wish to operate under the 
old zone and rate schedules. This was a 
thinly veiled repudiation of the bargain he 
made with the House District Committee and 
the cab drivers last Wednesday whereby the 
latter called off their strike on the promise 
that they could use either schedule pending 
settlement of the dispute 

By denying them sufficient time in which 
to elect how they will operate, Mr. Hankin 
is virtually compelling them to accept his new 
schedules, so complicated that a parley must 
be held at the end of each trip to determine 
a passenger’s fare. 

It is understatement to say that the Capi- 
tal was shocked Friday when it learned that 
Chairman Hankin demanded hackers be 
purged of “criminal elements” and when, 
later in the day, he said that some of their 
leaders “definitely belong to the criminal 
classes.” 

Little mitigation of his slander lay in his 
qualifying statement that “most of the 
drivers are honest, self-respecting citizens.” 
It was apparent that he referred to leaders 
of the cab strike and that in his estimation 
these who dare to struggle against his bizarre 
dicta are criminals. 

The Washington public has a quite differ- 
ent impression. The cabmen first pass 
through rigid character test to insure that 
there shall be no criminals among them. 
And from experience their passengers know 
them to be a hard-working, accommodating 
group, patient under a multiform exploita- 
tion that makes most of them labor long 
hours for small pay. 

Quite aside from the utter tactlessness of 
applying epithets to those with whom cir- 
cumstances compel one to work, a man who 
loosely bandies about such abusive terms as 
“criminals” in a strike, or in any situation 
involving persons whose activities it is his 
responsibility to regulate, is not the kind of 
man who should be entrusted with public 
office. 





Gasoline Rationing 


ATENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM H. STEVENSON 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 30, 1942 
Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following resolution: 
RESOLUTION ADOPTED BY THE EXECUTIVE COM- 
MITTFE OF THE INDEPENDENT 


ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, BILTMORE 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA., JUNE 15, 1942 


PETROLEUM 


HOTEL, 


Whereas proposals we 


re made in May and 
June 1942 by those engaged t 


direc g the 
war effort, that national rationing of gaso- 
line be put into effect for the purpose of 
limiting the use of tires on motor vehicles; 
and 
Whereas it seemed probable to Governors 
and Members of Congré of many « the 
States that serious consequences to the war 
effort and to the civiliam economy would 
occur because of such rationing in 3 
where no shortage of gasoline or transporta- 
tion facilities existed: Now therefore he it 
Resolved, That the Executive Committee of 
the Independent Petroleum A tion of 
America, meeting in Oklahoma City, Okla., 
on this, the 15th day of June 1942, |! ’ 
expresses its appreciation to Governors d 
Members of Congress who exerted evs - 
Sible effort to the end that fact ng 
survey preceding the inaugurat of any 








Orre 


ALVIS 


national rationing of gasoline should be ar- 
ranged f Reference is made to the fact 
that one phase of such survey has already 
taken the form of a national campaign to 
collect all rubber not usefully employed. 





Alcohol—Mainstay of Vice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 30, 1942 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include an editorial written by 
Dr. J. Raymond Schmidt, general super- 
intendent of the National Civic League 
and associate editor of the National 
Voice, which appeared in the Nationa 
Voice of June 25, 1942, bearing the title 
“Alcohol—Mainstay of Vice”: 


LCOHOI THEI 


IN THE 


MAINSTAY OF VICE 


By Dr. J. Raymond Schmidt) 


The Congress of the United States is to be 
col ended for passing the May Act, which 
force nce July 1941. This 
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doormen, and toilet attendants 
served as agents for prostitutes. All of 
which presented a picture disturbingly like 
the bad old days before the war.’” 

“Alcchol is the bedfellow of syphilis and 
gonorrhea,” declared Dr. Milton Rosenau, 
professor of preventive medicine in Harvard 
University, in his authoritative book on pub- 
lic hygiene. “The story of many cases of sex- 
ual immorality begins with the influence of 
drink. Alcohol is generally accredited with 
increasing sexual desire. The unquestioned 
sexual excitement is not due to stimulation 
of the generative organs, but to the loss of 
self-control and the anesthetic action of al- 
cohol upon the higher centers of the brain.” 

Estimates of the proportion of cases of 
syphilis traceable to alcohol may vary, but 
all authorities agree it is high. According 
to the late E. L. Trauseau, of Boston, in 
writing about the relation of drink to syph- 
ilis, “‘various investigators have found from 
75 to 90 percent of venereal infection, includ- 
ing syphilis, to have been contracted under 
the influence of alcohol. It is particularly 
noted that the exposure occurs not in the 
deeper stages of intoxication, but in the early 
which the weakened higher mental 
of self-control, and the 
sense of responsibility, turn conduct over to 
passing impulses. This throws still stronger 
emphasis on the share attributed to alcohol.” 

The object of the May Act is to stamp out 
venereal infection in the Army, Navy, and 
Marine Corps. According to the above highly 
competent medical authorities, the continued 
exploitation of our armed forces by the liquor 

rests stands in the way of attaining the 
goal of the May Act. Therefore, the success 
of this laudable campaign against venereal 
diseases depends upon passage of the Shep- 
pard bill (S. 860) that provisions similar to 


tenders, 


stages in 


faculties, the loss 


those applying prostitution may be di- 
rected to its chief ally, the unrestricted sale 
of alcoholic beverages in and near camps, 
k and g cer s 





Destreying Social Gains Aids Nazis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 30, 1942 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, much 
has been said by the Members of Congress 
of an “all out effort” for winning the war, 

ut in nearly every caSe the effort has 
been expressed in dollars. In fact, one 
might get the impre: after hearing 
many Members of this House speak, that 
dollars buy guns, ships, airplanes, and all 
the implements of war and that is all that 
is necessary to win a war. 

I fear that many Members of this 
House have been living too far in the dis- 
tant past and have not grasped what has 
caused the war of today. MHitler’s new 
order in Europe, for example, was an at- 
tempt to capitalize on the widespread de- 
mand for a change and for abandonment 
of the status quo 

In the days before this 
pathizers helped to 


inn 
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war their sym- 
frustrate the emer- 







gence of any collective resistance to the 
Fascist advances. This was done by dis- 
couraging that imaginative aggressive- 
ness which alone can give democracy vic- 
tory 


| 
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In total warfare, military strategy and 
strength are but ome aspect of a far 
broader and comprehensive social strug- 
gle. In that struggle the faith and hopes 
and convictions of man are no less vital 
than the arms they wield. The success 
of Nazi aggression has derived in no small 
measure from Hitler’s mastery of that 
fundamental fact. The Nazis have yet to 
conquer a major force whose social co- 
hesion and determination to resist Fascist 
advances has not already been seriously 
impaired by the tactics of fifth colum- 
nists. 

This House, by the actions and at- 
tempts of some of its Members to sabo- 
tage the social and labor gains, are giving 
to the Nazis the best tools of warfare that 
can be used. If democracy is to succeed 
in waging total war against totalitarian- 
ism—it must similarly present to the vic- 
tims of fascism a “body of ideas and a 
record of achievements” that will create, 
in those countries where fascism has tri- 
umphed, enormous fifth columns for de- 
mocracy. 

We must present to them a vision of a 
world that will inspire them to revolt 
against the crushing yoke of tyranny. 
Not in mere words of policies but in deeds 
of actions. Today in this House, by your 
very actions in dcstroying one of the 
greatest contributions that has been 
given to the great mass of people, you are 
breaking down and destroying an incen- 
tive—that this war we are fighting—is a 
war that will bring a social order that is 
worth while dying for. 

Let us quit talking of dollars and start 
to talk in human equations. We must 
realize that this war will not be won by 
dollars but by soldiers who are inspired 
and who are confident and by an inspired 
citizenry. After all, it will be the cour- 
age of fighting power of the boys in the 
front who will win for us, and not ihe 
great patriots who are sitting at desks 
and in swivel chairs, and columnists. 

The C. C. C. has not outlived its use- 
fulness. The C.C. C. is needed today in 
this great war emergency. You will find 
that, after the history of this war is 
written, many a boy, who was reborn, 
and, yes, many a boy who was taken 
from the crowded streets of our cities, 
who from want might have drifted into 
a life of crime—these boys, graduates of 
the C. C. C., have been decorated, fight- 
ing for a Government they loved because 
that Government came to thei: rescue 
when they needed help. 

Thousands of young men, graduates of 
the C. C. C.—yes, and hundreds of thou- 
sands of sons of W. P. A. workers—and 
hundreds of thousands of boys who have 
been benefited by the N. Y. A., will learn 
that their enemies at home have “stebbed 
them in the back” by waiting until they, 
these hundreds of thousands of boys who 
could speak in behalf of all these Govern- 
ment agencies which have helped them, 
are in distant lands, traveling the seven 
seas, fighting to bring the four freedoms 
to all people in all countries. They will! 
learn that the freedom from want, here 
at home in America, is being cast aside 
by the reactionaries and the haters of 
freedom who still believe that the 
money barons of America should dictate 
the Government. 
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Do not let us be stampeded by a few 
people in America who have always 
fought against the social and labor 
gains. Yes; it may be true that you are 
getting many letters, but I found in the 
short time that I have been here that 
the same people write to Washington 
that have written to me in the 8 years I 
spent in the legislature of that great 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. Have 
you received one letter from the real 
people of America? No, my friends; it 
is always from the organized minorities. 

So, in asking you to keep the C. C. C., 
remember this: If, therefore, the post- 
war world we want to create is one in 
which the contents of the wealth are to 
be dedicated to the welfare of all men 
rather than to the satisfaction of the 
desires and ambitions of particular 
groups or classes, we can begin to shape 
that order by making the principle of 
human welfare the dynamic impulse of 
our democratic policy today. 

Let us start now to show the conquered 
countries that under democracies we 
have a social order that works for the 
betterment of all pecple. 





Enemy Aliens and the Action of Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SAMUEL DICKSTEIN 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 30, 1942 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following address which 
I delivered recently over the radio: 

One week ago today a resolution was taken 
up by the House of Representatives which, 
if passed, would have been an added meas- 
ure of protection for you, the people of the 
United States. The House, aroused by mis- 
leading arguments of a few people who are 
iead set against any legislation introduced 
by any liberal Member of the House, de- 
feated this resolution. Since I am convinced 
of the importance of this legislation, I have 
decided to bring the issue before you, the 
voters of this country. 

For years the Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Committee, of which I have the honor 
to be chairman, has struggled trying to re- 
vise and extend the immigration and nat- 
uralization laws to meet problems created by 
the vast social and political changes of our 
times. We have amended the existing laws 
and the amendments to the basic laws, so 
many times,‘that they have become almost 
too complicated to be of any use. To make 
matters worse, there were added a few more 
complicatic when the war broke out and 
serious problems arose in dealing with enemy 
aliens, persons of dual nationality, the segre- 
gation of good and bad enemy aliens, and th 
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As chairman of the committee, I introduced 
a@ resolution, House Resolution 433, which was 
approved by both Democrats and Republicans 
of my committee. This resolution provided 
that the committee be given the power of 
subpena so that it should have the authority 
to require certain people to appear before 
t and to give testimony regarding dual na- 
tionality and dangerous activities of certain 
enemy aliens. The committee needed the 
power of subpena to bring before it people 
who could supply it with information re- 
garding widespread smuggling rings estab- 
lished to sneak in undesirable aliens into 
this country. 

We asked for authority to go into the 
problem of segregating the good aliens, who 
are enemy aliens on technical grounds only, 
from the really dangerous, subversive, enemy 
aliens. There are thousands of loyal, anti- 
Fascist, aliens in this country, whose talents 
and abilities in science, research, and many 
other fields, could be of great value to our 
country at this critical time. Instead of mak- 
ing use of their skills, their knowledge, and 
their eagerness to become a part of our war 
effort, we are wasting this badly needed 
manpower by putting all these seasoned and 
proven foes of fascism into the > cate- 
gory as we have put the « 
country. We have taken these victims of 
persecution, who were fighting the forces of 
nazi-ism and fascism long before we entered 
this struggle against the foes of civilization 
and have humiliated them by placing them 
on the same level we have placed our common 
enemies 

We are in desperate need of the special 
knowledge and training these people have 
acquired abroad, but we do not permit them 
to contribute toward our defense program. 
There are young men and women, who are 
serving in our armed forces, who are ready 
to give their lives in the defense of our 
country, but their parents are classified as 
enemy aliens, and are subject to suspicion 
and humiliation. Is that healthy s 
affairs? Do such conditi help to create 
national unity? Most certainl 10t. The 
sooner we find a rémedy for this situation, 
the better it will be for our country and the 
more effective will be the effort of a united 
people fighting aggression and despotism. 

The resolution asked that power be 
granted to the Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Committee to study the problem created 
by visitors, students, and people on transit 
visas who have come here for a temporary 
stay, and, due to no fault of their own, are at 
present unable to return to their native 
lands or to proceed to the countries of their 
original destination. Among these people, 
too, there are many who could assist in our 
war effort if given a chance. In most in- 
stances they are eager to put themselves at 
the disposal of our Government, but we have 
made no effort to clarify their status and to 
make use of their abilities. We are wasting all 
this manpower—in mental as well as tech- 
nical skill—at a time when we are reminded 
daily that waste of vital resources is equal to 
a criminal offense. 
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The resolution asked that ity be 
given the committee to esta policy, 
backed up by law based upon tudy of 


conditions, to deal with undes crimi- 








nal, and undeportable aliens, alier 
who have come here for the sole purpose of 
creating disunity and performing th 
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the sole purpose of working out an intelligent 
program and policy for the benefit and pro- 
tection of you, your families, and your neigh- 
bors—in short, for the best interests of this 
country. We had to ask for these additional 
powers because a standing committee of Con- 
gress has no power of subpena, no authority 
to hold hearings outside of the District of 
Columbia and when the House is in recess or 
has adjourned. 

We presented our problem to the powerful 
Rules Committee of the House, which, im- 
pressed with the seriousness and importance 
of the issue at hand, unanimously voted to 
give us a rule to bring up our r 
the earliest possibie time. When the resolu- 
tion was brought up last week, both Demo- 
crats and Republicans of my committee tock 
the floor in support of it. It was definitely 
not a partisan issue. A handful of people, 
however, who were afraid that some alien 
may derive some benefit from this legisla- 
tion, started a fight on it. It was the & 
group who has consistently voted against any 
and every bill the Immigration and Natu- 
ralization Committee has reported to the 
Iouse. It was the same group 
sistently has voted against any and every 
measure that might i 
the common man. It was this group wha 
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succeeded in confusing the issu involved 
in the resolution by centering their argu- 
ments and attacks not on the merits of the 
legislation before them, but rather on per- 
sonalities connected with the legisl I 
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heart they are loyal to the enemies of the 
United State: They are what is known as 
hyphenated Americans. Their allegiance is 
divided The committee believes that we 
cannot tolerate any such citizenship. I be- 
lieve that either you are 100 percent behind 
the United States, or you are an enemy of 
the United States. One eannot owe alle- 
giance to another country and still claim to 
be a citizen of the United States 

If the Committee on Immigration and Nat- 
uralization could, in their investigation and 
study, clear up this one point, I am sure that 
it would earn the gratitude of the American 
people, but the committee was deprived of 
the right to do so when the resolution was 
defeated 
\t this time I wish to express my gratitude 
to the many Members of Congress who so 
stanchly assisted me in my fight and who 
voted for this resolution. I feel sure that 
their votes will have the approval of their 
constituents 

This is the report I wanted to make to 
you, the people of this country. As I said 
I consider this legislation extremely 
ant and a necessary defense measure, 
That is the reason I decided to take it di- 
rectly to the people. If you agree with me 
“as to the importance of this resolution, House 
Resolution 433, « cate with your own 








Congressman w he voted on it, 
and let him Know how you feel about it 

I have done my duty by bringing this to 
ycur attention It is up to you now. This 
is no longer my fight or my committee's 
i t. This has become your fight and you 
Wil have to carry on from here 





Woodrow Wilson’s Foresight 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LUTHER A. JOHNSON 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 30, 1942 
Mr. LUTHER A. JOHNSON. Mtr. 


Speaker, so many things have happened 
during the present world war to remind 
us of things that happened in World War 
No. 1, which all goes to show that there 
is truth in the old saying that history 
repeats Iitsell 

One lesson that we have learned from 
this war is the wisdom and foresight of 
our President during the last war, Wood- 
row Wilson His writings and words 
have come to have a prophetic vision in 
view of what has happened and have 
been vindicated by the events of this war. 
leave granted to extend my re- 

bmit herewith an article by 

LVS vers Which appeared in the 
Washington Post on June 30, 1942, en- 


titled “W Foresight.” It will be 
noted that Mr. Myers twice voted against 
Woodrow Wi n for President on the 
ground that | thought President Wil- 
was wrong in his foreign policy, and, 
il t of wn nas happened since, 
he now < hat Wilson was right 
wl f d force to Mr. Myers 
comm qatk ( | e President 
Many Ame I y who opposed 
W na I convinced that he was 
right, and are asking the question pro- 
pounded by Mr. Myers in the closing sen- 
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tence of his article, “Where would this 
war be if Wilson had had his way?” 
WILSON’sS FORESIGHT 
(By Denys P. Myers) 
LEAGUE COVENANT 


Said Woodrow Wilson at Indianapolis on 
the first day of his western tour on behalf of 
the League of Nations in September 1919: 

“For, my fellow citizens, if Germany should 
ever attempt that again, whether we are in 
the League of Nations or not, we will join 
to prevent it. 

“We do not stand off and see murder done. 
We do not profess to be the champions of 
liberty and then consent to see liberty de- 
stroyed. We are not the friends and advo- 
cates of free government and then willing to 
stand by and see free government die before 
our eyes 

“If a power such as Germany was, but 
thank God no longer is, were to do this thing 
upon the fields of Europe, then America would 
have to look to it that she did not do it also 
upon the fields of the Western Hemisphere, 
and we should at least be face to face with a 
power which at the outset we could have 
crushed, and which now it is within our 
choice to keep within the harness of civiliza- 
tion.” 

Wilson’s words were not a stray remark. 
In the 3 weeks in which the President’s 
health came to ruin, he uttered 150,000 words 
to 37 audiences, and the half dozen different 
forms of treatment of his matter all added 
up to the same thing. The quoted passage 
was rephrased again and again 

Wilson was no hero of the present writer, 
who had two chances to vote for him and took 
neither. But perhaps on that account my 
testimony that Wilson knew what the League 
of Nations could do, and how, may be the 
more convincing 

Wilson's foresight was even more accurate 
in what Germany was capable of attempting 
in eastern Europe, “the tract of country be- 
tween Germany and Persia,” as he put it. 
Unless, he said, we remained in the concert 
of which the spending of American treasure 
and lives had made us a part, we have done 
a futile thing and the safety of the world 
established by the covenant would be “un- 
done at the leisure of those who are masters 
of intrigue, at the leisure of those who are 
masters in combining wrong influences to 
overcome right influences, of those who are 
masters of the very things that we hate and 
mean always to fight.’ 

It was the political scientist in Wilson that 
made him see the Peace Conference results 
in those terms. He saw the League of Na- 
tions as the first step in establishing a re- 
sponsibly interdependent world of states 
bound by the provisions of the covenant; he 
anticipated a system of international relations 
which could be kept up to its standards by 
cooperative and concerted action. The im- 
portant principles of the covenant to insure 
peace in this system were to him three in 
number, articles 10, 11, and 16 

At times Wilson called them all the “heart 
of the covenant,” and that rhetorical trick 
was made ¢ ke in the Senate that did not 
help the serious consideration of the ideas. 
It was also true that Wil who made flu- 
ently popular instead of carefully phrased 








speeches, used language it was legally im- 
precise, and the opposing Senators made the 
most of that. But the troubles that those 
of us who were supportil the covenant in 
Washington at the time on that account 
are long since past nd it Wilson really 
meant can now be examined without partisan 
distortio1 

“The members of the League undertake to 
respect and preserve as against external ag- 
ere: sion the territ rial integrity and existing 
political independence of all members of the 





League,” says article 10. That is the only 
sentence in the Covenant that was exclu- 
sively Wilson's, and it was not an original 
idea with him. It was made the center of the 
treaty fight in the Senate, for the Republicans 
saw clearly enough that they had to Score 
against the Democrat Wilson whatever else 
they did. In the Senate there were 30 or 40 
versions of the effort to dissociate the United 
States from the Council’s advice “upon the 
means by which this obligation shall be 
fulfilled.” 

Wilson said the provision was essential and 
clear and that the United States could not 
afford to tolerate the types of aggression men- 
tioned. He was so right 20 years or more 
before the fact that ever since 1937 the Gov- 
ernment of the United States has been stand- 
ing against aggressors of exactly the article 
10 type, was finally catapaulted into war by 
them and is one of the leaders of the United 
Nations who are pledged to reestablish ter- 
ritorial integrity and political independence 
as fundamental principles of international 
life. 

Article 11, always with Wilson a coheart of 
the Covenant, says: “Any war or threat of 
war, whether immediately affecting any of 
the members of the League or not, is hereby 
declared a matter of concern to the whole 
League, and the League shall take any act.on 
that may be deemed wise and effectual to 
safeguard the peace of nations.” The Senate 
paid no attention to it; to Wilson it was “the 
favorite article” because it established “that 
the peace of the world transcends all the sus- 
ceptibilities of nations and governments.” 
Our present war is exhibit A of the truth of 
the principle. The way we tried to avoid its 
operation for 2 years goes far to prove its 
inevitability for the United Nations. And 
With all the American Republics the United 
States now asserts that any act of aggression 
on the part of a non-American state against 
one of them is an act of aggression against 
all of them.” 

Lastly, Wilson thoroughly believed in 
article 16, which originated with the League 
to Enforce Peace. Previous articles provide 
for the consideration of “disputes likely to 
lead to a rupture” by various pacific methods 
and obligate states not to go to war until 
after the result is known. Then, “should 
any member resort to war in disregard of 
its covenants,” all undertake to Sever all 
intercourse with it, since “it shall ipso facto 
be deemed to have committed an act of war 
against all other members of the league.” 
Military measures may follow. 

The United States is at least as responsible 
as any other country for that plan not hav- 
ing contributed its ful share in maintaining 
peace in the last decade. Wilson supported 
the article on the score “that any nation that 
attempts to do what Germany did will cer- 
tainly have the world combined against it.” 
The United States stayed out, at least a con- 
centrated third or more of the economic 
power in the world 

Now the United States has finally come 
around to Wilson’s way of thinking on the 
matter. The Export Control Act of July 2, 
1940, made it possible to divert supplies 
from disturbers of the peace. The Lend- 
Lease Act of March 11, 1941, carried discrimi- 
nating support of the law abiding beyond 
article 16 of the covenant. The United 
Nations under the declaration of January 1, 
1942, are fighting for the principles of the 
Atlantic Charter, which are consistent with 
if not repetitions of the things Wilson stood 
for 

Wilson claimed in 1919 that the principles 
here reviewed struck at the taproot of war. 
On September 25, 1919, his last speaking day, 
he told his audience that “nobody can give 
you an insurance against human passion, 
but if you can get a little insurance against 
an infinite catastrophe, is it not better than 
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getting none at all?” He added: “My calm 
judgment is that it is 99 percent insurance 
against war.” 

Where would this war be if Wilson had had 
his way? 





Eulogy to the Most Reverend Joseph M. 
Corrigan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JAMES A. SHANLEY 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 30, 1942 


Mr. SHANLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following eu- 
logy of the Most Reverend Joseph M. 
Corrigan, late rector of the Catholic 
University of America, delivered at the 
pontifical mass at requiem at the Na- 
tional Shrine of the Immaculate Con- 
ception at Catholic University, Friday 
morning, June 12, 1942, by the Very 
Reverend Ignatius Smith, O. P., dean of 
the School of Philosophy: 


It is difficult to realize that I am speaking 
to you about the dead. So swift and unex- 
pected was the invasion of our campus by 
the angel of death last Tuesday that we have 
been left stunned and numb. It is difficult 
to realize that our rector, Bishop Corrigan, is 
gone forever. It is impossible, so close to this 
tragedy, to fully realize the loss suffered by 
our university, by our Nation, and our 
church. We know, however, even while life 
seems to reach back through the gates of 
death, that God has taken back to Himself 
an ecclesiastic with many holy interests, a 
churchman of great attainments, a clergyman 
of great intellectual ability, and a priestly 
gentieman of lovable character 

The wishes of Bishop Corrigan would be 
best respected were there suffreges to God and 
not sermons to men delivered for him. Our 
suffrages we pledge in grateful payment of the 
debt we owe him. It is our own sense of joss 
that prompts us to assuage our own grief by 
trying to speak about him, even as he spoke 
about others who are now in his fraternity 
of the dead, briefly and simply, without bio- 
graphical data 

The wide diffusion of the interests of Bishop 
Corrigan and his attention to them undoubt- 
edly shortened his life. It exacted much of 
him to meet the demands and to render the 
services created by his broad interest in both 
people and projects. People brought out all 
the high lights of his extraordinary heart 
Projects revealed the dashing sweeps of his 
unusual mind 

His interest in people was revealed in his 
devotion to his friends. A myriad of Catho- 
lic laity in every walk of life he met easily, 
won quickly, and cherished endlessly. They 
tearfully regret his death. His service to 
them lives on in the habits he taught them 
to acquire, and which they hand down to 
their children. An army of the clergy 
throughout the world, on level of 
church dignity, revere him and his memory 
because of his deep appreciation of their 
friendship. His friends and their interests 
were sacred to Bishop Corrigan 

Projects, as well as persons, interested this 
great and humble man of God. The interests 
of the Catholic laity were sacred with our 
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deceased rector. The laity of the parishes he 
served as a young priest in Philadelphia and 
the thousands of men he guided to a better 
life on retreat at Malvern stand here and in 
eternity as a tribute to the passion for the 
spiritual perfection of the Catholic laity cher- 
ished by the Bishop of Bilta. The lay alumni 
of this university have learned to know from 
Bishop Corrigan that they are a vital part of 
our university fanily and that they shared 
with him and the school the obligation of 
putting education to work on the firing line 
of life. The lay members of our teaching and 
clerical staffs and their families were the 
constant objects of his solicitude, and the 
lay student body of this university will never 
have a stancher friend than our departed 
rector. 

Another of the varied interests of this very 
unusual man, and intimately associated with 
his interest in our Catholic laity, was his 
concern about Catholic leadership. From 
coast to coast he pleaded with our Catholic 
people to make to the Nation that contribu- 
tion of intelligent godliness which they pos- 
sessed and which the Nation needed. He was 
never so eloquent and never so applauded by 
those not of Catholic faith as when pleading 
this cause before the Nation. His was a de- 
termination that no hostile thinking should 
deprive the Nation of that eminence which 
Catholic education had given men and 
women the power to achieve 

Intimately joined with his concern about 
Catholic leadership was the interest of 
Bishop Corrigan in the retention of God as 
a factor in government. This need for part- 
nership, not between church and state but 
between God and our citizenry, Bishop Cor- 
rigan presented to th: Nation so simply, so 
convincingly, and against so historically an 
accurate background that his personally spon- 
sored crusade for God in government is al- 
ready an epic of achievement and may be- 
come an indelible record in the history of 
our Nation. Through texts and other inspira- 
tions that will reach out to every pupil in 
every classroom in every Catholic educational 
institution in the Nation now and in gen- 
erations of students to come, the godliness of 
pioneer American democracy and the need 
for godliness in its preservation will be 
taught Jhen the men and women of every 
faith, who have gathered around Bishop 
Corrigan in this crusade, have permitted time 
and kaleidoscopic change of interests to blur 
his memory, God will know that this impor- 
tant project was Bishop Corrigan’s and that 
it was approved by his personal friend and 
our supreme pontiff, Pope Pius XII 

Bishop Corrigan led a vast army of Catholic 
and non-Catholic people to a recognition of 
the value of the Catholic Church for the 
preservation and development of civilization. 
We at this university who have heard him 
so often could not be unaffected by his con- 
fidence in the church as an agency for re- 
construction and by his personal love and 
admiration for our Holy Father 

Bishop Corrigan was traditionally Catholic 
in his concept of the function of a university 
in contemporary society He expressed it 
pithily in a statement that “a university 
must acquire, preserve, enhance, discover, and 
transmit truth—and put it all to work.” He 
was practical in his mobilization and sub- 
sidizing of scholarship. He was fully con- 
scious of the future importance of the 
Catholic University of America. He was con- 
vinced that it is destined to become the edu- 
cational powerhouse of the world. In it he 
planned, just a month ago, to gather the 
leading authoritative scholars of the world 
to assist our Nation in the solution of post- 
war and post-victory problems With the 
common knowledge that Washington is to 


be the center of the world for some time to 
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come, Bishop Corrigan knew that the Catho- 
lic University of America will be compelled 
to assume a far more important dignity and 


as the only pontifical university which is a 
member of the Association of American 
Universities. 

The interest of Bishop Corrigan in the con- 
cerns of God, the church, and the Nation 
explains his untiring and successful efforts 
to increase religious devotion on our campus 
He had a dread of unsanctified intellects and 
of unenlightended devotion. He feared an 
imperfect and an inarticulate clergy He 
acknowledged the sovereignty of God over 
this campus and its teaching by his promo- 
tion of perpetual adoration of Jesus in the 
blessed sacrament for all 

These were some of the interests of this 
nobleman of God. For these he was able to 
create enthusiasm Friends were sacred. 
Equally sacred were the projects which in- 
volved the importance of the laity, the mis- 
sion of the alumni, the sacredness of the uni- 
versity family from porters to deans, the 
place of God in government, the destiny of 
the church, the functions of universities 
life, and the destiny of the Catholic U 
versity of America in the Nation. These were 
the major interests of a master mind 

To promote these interests God gave Bishop 
Corrigan great attainments. As an orator he 
was distinctive. As a literary stylist he was 
distinctive. As a patriot he was distinctiv 
in the deep rationalizing of his aggressive 
Americanism. As a teacher he was distinctive 
in his ability to detect and emphasize essen- 
tials and in his ability to create enthusiasm 
for learning. As an administrator he was 
distinctive in his absolute trust of his as- 
sistants. As a priest he stood fast by God 
without losing c6ntact and sympathy with 
men 

This unusual combination of attainments 
in an unusual churchman found root in the 
unusual mind of a great clergyman. It is a 
keen mind that we have lost. It was a mind 





with a creative vision that matched the 
remerkable and practical dreamers with 
which God has blessed this university as 





rectors in the past. It was a mind that knew 
what to ignore in cur problems, and what to 
emphasize. His mind simplified difficulties. 
It saw sweeping vistas rather than blockading 
details. It was a mind that all 
tions need, a mind of justice that saw, im- 
partially, all the facts—those that pleased 
and those that hurt. His was a mind re- 
markable for judicial balance in that, while 
appreciating the merits of individual com- 
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plaints, he could keep individual demands 
in the perspective of the commonweal, 
These were the qualities of mind that sus- 
tained and diffused the interests of Bishop 
Corrigan and engendered loyalty to him 
With these universal interests, by these 
attainments and through these intellectual 
achievements Bishop Corrigan has left us an 
extraordinary pattern of character They 
may serve you and the Nation Bishop Cor- 
rigan was, above all, simple and democratic 
He was loyal to his friends and grateful f: 


r 
He knew how to be patient and 


any service 


to suffer in silence. Our departed rector was 
a model of selflessness and obedience He 
was a paradigm of sociability and gentleman- 
liness, kindly and just, in word and deed 


all He was blessed with a keen sense of 
humor, and an unwavering sincerity which 
in turn blessed all who were privileged to 
enjoy his friendship and leadership 


vve bid farewell to this ecclesiast f so 
nany interests, this churchman of great ate 
tainments, this clergyman of great intellect, 
this nobleman of God. The univers the 
church, and the Nation are poore1 Heaven 


will be richer. May his soul rest in peace, 
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Patrick Joseph Boland 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


OF 


HON. SAMUEL DICKSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 24, 1942 
On the life, character, and public service of 
Hon. PATRICK JOSEPH BoLANpD, late a Repre- 
entative from the State of Pennsylvania 
Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, in the 
death of Patrick J. BOLAND Congress sus- 
tained a loss from which it will not re- 
cover. PatricK J. BOLAND was a man 
who endeared himself to every Member 
of the House by his devotion to duty, as 
well as by his affable and courteous 
manner to everyone he came in contact 
with 
The official position of BOLAND was thai 
the majority whip. It is the duty of 
the majority whip to see to it that every 
Member of the House stays on the floor 
when important votes are to be taken and 
generally that he “stand in line” when 
anything important is about to come up. 
Customarily, a person who performs 
f this kind is not inclined to be 
very popular. Some Members may re- 
t to be called to other official tasks 
whenever it may suit the will of Congress, 
und very often official duties may conflict 
X engagement, which a Con- 


ry Nat TAT } es , 
gressman May have elsewhere. 
is int 


Ol 
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imes like these that the whip 
must summon to his aid all the intelli- 
gence with which he has been endowed 
by Nature to sweeten the pill which he is 
E ) administer to his colleagues. It 
is for this reason that in the selection 
of a party whip these characteristics of 
courtesy and firmness’ with which 
PATRICK BOLAND was endowed must be 
taken into consideration 

Bowanp fulfilled the duties of a party 
whip to the nth degree. He was the em- 
bodiment of the spirit and soul of kind- 


ue courtesy, and intelligent firmness, 
because it is not sufficient for a party 
whip to be merely sweet and courteous, 
but mi be to accomplish the busi- 
ness of the House, and firmness is also 
one of the traits which one must find 
in t party whip. It must be the kind 
of f l ch does not offend, and I 
believe I speak f l of « Members 
I y B ND neve! berately 
off i u i he years tl he 
y nl < oul ch ef and advise! 
f f I p bind ¢ ! Mem- 
I Cur to on nother, but 
P I J. BOLAND was the friend of the 
4 We feel that | loss will 
l ] ( his perpe 1 smile 
ire, Which shon¢ brightly 
! will forever be missed 
from H f Conert 
| } x priv ¥¢ 
kr ! mately know that 
BOLAND only friend to every 
one l ! loved by his 
family who Id g of his 
pe y! y freely all who would need 
hi Ol ho 1 I I 
iron I : 


Wisconsin Dairying Faces Crisis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. FRANK B. KEEFE 


OF WISCONSIN 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 30, 1942 


Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, the dairy 
farmers of this Nation and especially 
those of the great State of Wisconsin 
are facing an immediate crisis. In re- 
sponse to the demands of the Nation, 
as voiced by the Secretary of Agriculture, 
they have preduced dairy products to 
meet every anticipated requirement. 
The result is that due to the lessened 
consumption of dairy products here in 
America and the failure of the Govern- 
ment to transport lease-lend products 
abroad, huge stocks of cheese and other 
dairy products have accumulated which 
threaten the very existence of the dairy 
industry. 

As one Member of Congress, I have 
tried to call the attention of the public 
and the Department of Agriculture to the 
tremendous menace that exists. The 
whole situation as applied to Wisconsin 
dairymen was discussed in an editorial] 
published in the Sheboygan (Wis.) Press 
under date of June 27. The editor of 
this paper, Mr. Charles L. Broughton, has 
correctly assembled the facts and has 
accurately interpreted these facts that 
disclose the crisis facing the dairy farm- 
ers of thiscountry. For the information 
of the people of America and the especial 
information of the Congress and the 
Department of Agriculture, I include this 
fine editorial in these remarks: 

WISCONSIN DAIRYING FACES CRISIS 

The Federal Government a little over a 
anxious to ship cheese to Great 
Britain, made an appeal to Wisconsin to in- 
crease its production of cheese and evapo- 
rated milk, asking that every facility be uti- 
lized to that end 

This week the Government report released 


for publication June 24 reported 232,417,000 


year ago 





pounds of cheest storage surplus that 
has brought about a deplorable situation 
which, unless a remedy is applied, will create 


a most serious conditions for our dairy farm- 
ers From the Government report just re- 
leased we quote 





“Major cheese-a ling firms in the 
United States reported 18,720,000 pounds of 
American cheese received during the week 


ng to the United States 


ture. This was 1 per- 


ended June 20 
7 


Department of 





cent.more than the receipts for the preced- 
ing week Current trading stocks in the en- 
country this week, at.49,853,000 pounds 
were reduced 2 percent f the previous 
week Le l hok rican chees 
I Dp ions for the lU States on J e 
20 were 232,417,000 pour ncrease of 
l ent compared with j s of last 
wee For e curre! v the apparent 
e output was 15,992,000 x is, OF gain 
< 1 perce! col I week earlier 
This is the highest tr l wn this 
S€ 
W ! ware u I d 11,742,517 
pou f American chet ( ng the week 
€ qd June 20, WV was tically un- 
ed fron ev ek, although 
I I we 20 |} ti than in the 
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Same week of 1941. 


Current trading stocks 
at 24,938,000 pounds declined 2 percent from 
last week but were 68 percent higher than 


a year earlier. American-cheese holdings by 
Wisconsin warehouses in all positions on 
June 20 totaled 93,173,000 pounds—an in- 
crease of 2 percent from the previous week 
and 30 percent from the same date a year 
ago. Wisconsin's apparent trade output dur- 
ing the week was 10,040,606 pounds, repre- 
senting a gain of 6 percent from the week 
efore and an increase of 8 percent from the 
same week last year.” 

When the Government made its emergency 
ruling it called upon the Nation to curtail 
eating cheese, and asked for an all-out pro- 
duction. When the Government came into 
the market it naturally called for changing 
over in many plants, and under those con- 
ditions it could not be expected that all the 
cheese produced would be United States No. 
1. The Government recognized that fact for 
several months, but later became more exact- 
ing in its grading and as a result there were 
rejections, unwarranted, we believe, under 
the circumstances, which resulted in a price 
drop of 3 cents. The Government had not 
taken into consideration the weather condi- 
tions and the further fact that cheesemakers 
were inducted into the service and every fac- 
tory was struggling with a problem over 
which it had no control. 

If the Government does not encourage the 
buying of cheese, fails to stimulate a pro- 
gram of ‘eat more cheese at home,” you will 
find corner cheese factories fast disappear- 
ing and a dislocated dairy industry. The so- 
lution of this problem is for the Government 
to recognize the fact that if there is a slump 
in the price of milk paid to the patron of the 
factory he will become discouraged. If we 
were to go out among the farmers today, we 
are now speaxing of the dairy farmers, we 
would find a pretty gloomy situation. 

We cannot believe that the Government 
wants to penalize those who answered an 
emergency call with a response that was 
most patriotic. What applies in the cheese 
factories in the shortage of help has been 
extended to the farm, with the result that 
the owner, his wife, and his children have 
all been forced to do the job of the hired man 
who is either working in defense industry 
or at the fighting front 

U. S. No. 2 and Wisconsin Juniors now in 
storehouses do not belong there. It is a 
quality cheese superior to that made any- 
where else, and yet it becomes a drug on the 
market and has demoralized the ‘whole in- 
dustry. In Canada the price has been set 
at 19 cents and there is only a difference of 
1144 cents between high and low. Here we 
have a difference of 5 cents, wholly out of 
line and an unwarranted condition. 

In some instances people have been urged 
to ship their cheese to storehouses in the 
East, but there are no storehouses empty in 
the East. They are being utilized for war 
purposes. Then again, there is a scarcity of 
ships naturally because of submarine war- 
fare, but there is nothing that would in any 
way interfere with the continued shipping 
of cheese to England, and the English are 
crying for cheese and more cheese 

The Government could easily wipe out this 
surplus, thereby putting Wisconsin dairying 
back on its feet There are three things 
that we would like to point out to the Gov- 
ernment 

First, this grading must be revamped to 
meet conditions they exist today 

Second, the Government must recognize 
the importance of weather conditions in re- 
lation of cheese; and 

Third, it must take into consideration the 
burdens under which cheese is being made, 
with experienced cheesemakers absent at the 


front and a « ty of farm labor. 
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These great herds that dot the farms of 
Wisconsin must be fed, they must be milked, 
and we do not want to see the day when it 
will be more profitable to dump milk than to 
send it to the market. That time is fast 
approaching unless something is done. Our 
second front is production, and there is no 
reasonable excuse why one of the finest arti- 
cles, cheese, should be sacrificed. Our Gov- 
ernment is expending vast sums of money 
for provisions at camps, and still our boys 
from Wisconsin are crying for cheese and 
they do not get it. In every camp daily. or 
at least three or four times a week, the men 
could include cheese. It is a good, whole- 
some food and the boys miss it as much as 
they do letters from people back home. 

We have written this editorial at consid- 
erable length because we have the cheese, 
and yet we are denying it to those places 
where it would prove of the greatest food 


value. When the first boatload of cheese was 
shipped to England the London papers 


teemed with stories of its value as a food 
product and they clamored for it. They are 
just as insistent in their calls today. 

We would like to see the Government lift 
the ban, readjust its grading, recognize that 
conditions for manufacturing cheese are not 
what they were a year or 2 years ago. We 
would like to see the Government buy cheese 
for its camps and its outposts where our sol- 
dier boys are stationed. It would be like a 
message from home, and most “heartening if 
they could have a sample of the product that 
many of them helped make and which gave 
Wisconsin its No. 1 position in the United 
States as the producer of cheese 

The Cheese Reporter, edited by F. W. Zim- 
merman, of Sheboygan Falls, in an editorial 
on Friday, June 12, called attention to this 
serious situation and suggested that the Gov- 
ernment had failed to sense the absence of 
trained men in the cheese industry due to 
the Selective Service Act, and likewise com- 
mented on its failure to recognize the in- 
crease in the milk flow which naturally 
brought added burdens through the scarcity 
of help. It also called attention to the fact 
that an appeal made by the Government had 
received an immediate response from the pa- 
triotic dairy farmers of Wisconsin, and that 
the Government had a responsibility now in 
not letting down the farmer in this great 
crisis, 





Lawrence Joseph Connery 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


OF 


HON. SAMUEL DICKSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 24, 1942 
On the life, character, and public service of 

Hon. LAWRENCE JOSEPH CONNERY, late a 


Representative from the State of Massa- 
chusetts. 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, Law- 
RENCE J. CONNERY succeeded his brother 
as a Member of Congress. He was not 
fated to be with us long. Death, the 
grim reaper, took him away from us al- 
most before he was able to make himself 
a complete part of our congressional 
machinery. 

LAWRENCE J. CONNERY was Known to 
us in the lifetime of his brother, William 
Patrick, since Lawrence acted as his 
assistant and secretary for many years 


before the voters of the Seventh Con- 


| 


| 
| 
| 
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gressional District of Massachusetts 
elected him in his brother’s stead. 

LAWRENCE J. CONNERY’s life was a color- 
ful one. He was a labor leader of note 
before he became associated with his 
brother, and finally succeeded him in 
Congress. His varied experience in all 
questions affecting labor, his knowledge 
of all the ramifications of our labor laws, 
his thorough study of the problems which 
were continually pressing for solution 
dealing with the relations of capital and 
labor engaged CoNNERY’s attention day 
and night. He was indefatigable in his 
activities both in and out of Congress, 
and never missed a session of the Com- 
mittee on Labor, in which he served and 
of which his brother had been the chair- 
man. He had on his fingertips a vast ar- 
ray of figures which he would give his 
colleagues freely whenever a request was 
made for help and assistance. 

I know I bespeak the sentiment of the 
House when I express the deep sorrow 
which all of us felt when CoNnNERy 
passed away so suddenly on October 19 
last. I know he will long be missed from 
our legislative halls and from the com- 
mittee room, and his loss will be greatly 
mourned not only by his colleagues but 
by the United States at large, because of 
his thorough knowledge of problems of 
labor, which will become even more im- 
portant to the welfare of our country as 
time goes on. 





Liberty Editorial Is Worth Preserving 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 30, 1942 


Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. Mr. Speak- 
er, under permission to extend my re- 
marks, I include an editorial We the Peo- 
ple, appearing in this week’s issue of 
Liberty magazine, which I believe is 
worth preserving. 

The editorial follows: 

WE THE PEOPLE 


These have been the headlines, the chief 
topics of discussion, and the news implica- 
tions of practically all the publications in 
America, month after month, until even a 
belated solution of some of these problems 
has not brought about the national unity that 
this country needs so much 

If we, the people, believed that wage and 
time fights like these were actually control- 
ling the minds of the millions of American 
workers upon whom our Nation nov 
for turning out the munitions of war in order 
to win 
dest day in American history. Because we 
would know that, while today you 
ride freely to your work, tomorrow you woul 
goose-step to the same job with a German or 
a Japanese bayonet at your shoulder blac 

But we, the people, know that this is not 
true, that it cannot be true, that it must 
not be true. Because if it were true, if we 
the people, of whom you the workers of 
America are by far the greater part of our 
citizenship, cannot think this situation out 


this war, then this would be the sad- 
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clearly, if we cannot understand what we are 
up against, if we have to be led like a bunch 
of sheep—this way and that way—and are 
not able to control our own destiny, then 
Hitler is right—and to hell with democracy 

The 40-hour week? Anybody who has ever 
stood at a jig or a lathe or a die knows that 
8 hours a day can take everything out of a 
man that he has, if he gives those 8 hours 
even a reasonable measure of his capacity 
Maybe he can go another 8 hours by adding 
another day. And maybe he should go 48 








hours or 56 hours in times like these. And 
millions of men are doing just that right now. 
But for normal times 40 hours is the limit. 


As for time and a half for overtime: No- 
body cares about that—nobody has ever 
cared, so long as it stays within the profit 
range. 

And double time for Sundays? The Ger- 
mans don’t believe in a Sunday—and for 
thousands of years the Japs never had one. 
But even so, in this emergency our men have 
learned to do their stuff, and the seventh 
day of steady work is Sunday, no matter 
when it comes. 

So these are some of the questions that 
came pretty close to giving you workers of 
America the worst black eye you have ever 
had, and would certainly have succeeded in 
doing so if we, the rest of the people, had 
not had the good sense to discr¢ 
of news we were reading everywhere 

Perhaps it might be well to understand 
how all this controversy came about, because 
clear thinking can be based only on clear 
understanding. You have been reading, as we 
all have, about “that gang of business profit- 
eers.” So if they were getting theirs, why 
shouldn’t you get yours? You were being 
advised that you ought to get more And 
since nobody ever had enough, many of you 
tried to get more 

Perfectly logical, except that that is wha 
turns a nation’s fight for its very existence 
into a personal fight for so many dollars and 
cents. But the worst part of this picture has 
been the stirring up of the dust on the an- 








cient battleground between capital and labor 
at a time when, if there is ever g to be 
any hope of a brotherhood of man, that hope 
must take deep root in our factual earth 


right now 
So the first thing we’ve got to do, if we are 
going to “form a more perfect Union, insure 


domestic tranquillity, and provide for 

common defense,” is to stop thinking of the 
workers of America as some sort of strange 
and separate entity from the rest f the 
people. And for you workers of America to 


stop thinking of yourselves in that way. 
There is nothing strange in your blood that 
doesn’t run in any other blood stream. There 
is nothing different in your minds that 
doesn’t run in every other mind. You walk 
the same, talk the same, and nk ti 


same; your children go to the san Is 
and bring back the same reaction f the 


public mind 
Those children come up through the ranks 


and spread out into life, just as you 
done. There is hardly a leader, fr 
boss to a president, in any of the bi 


of today who hasn’t come up from tl 
There won't be any leaders of tomorrow who 
won't come up in the 





going to be any ton X Tt ) 
aristocracy of brains o1 Fy V 
we, the people—we, all of the people can 
rightly consider this to be our I 

Every thinking man knows tl if wed 
stop these gangster nations 
back on their heels right now, thi lit 


only the end of our United S 
of our whole world civilizati perha} 
centuries to come Even the ic f if - 
man or a Japanese civiliz to fol 
funny in the extrems I 
bunch of gangsters that ever pped 
of each other’s thr p 
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But to do our job we must have unity. 
Not lip service interspersed with private 
fights, but real unity with steadfast purpose. 
We don't want a truce between capital and 
labor. We want cooperation between capital 
and labor. We don’t want a truce between 
business and government. We want coopera- 
tion between business and government. We 
want to stop doubts and questions and suspi- 
cions. Wherever we find offenders, we want 
to treat them as offenders and separate them 
as offenders, instead of trying to classify them 
as groups and damning the whole group. 

This is the type of leadership that is 
needed now 

Liberty dedicates itself to bring about a 
better understanding among all the various 
people of these United States, in order that 
we may truly “form a more perfect Union, 
establish justice, insure domestic tranquil- 
lity, provide for the common defense, pro- 
mote the general welfare, and secure the 
blessings of liberty to Ourselves and our 
posterity.” 

“Now we must all hang together,” said 
Benjamin Harrison as he signed the Declara- 
tion of Independence 

“Certainly,” said the 
Franklin “F you may be sure that if we 
don’t, we sha g separately.’ 

And that goes double today. 





wise old Benjamin 





l all hang § 





Selective Service Needs Overhauling 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CARL HINSHAW 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 30, 1942 


Mr. HINSHAW. Mr. Speaker, 2 weeks 
azo, when the House took final action on 
the bill providing cash allowances for 
dependent of service men, an over- 
whelming majority of Members believed 


hey were voting for an amendment to 


the Selective Service Act which would 
postpone as long as possible the breaking 
up of families and households. 

On that occasion, the chairman of the 


irs Committee, the gentle- 


I ntucky | Mr. May], explain- 
ing the legislation, reflected “the policy 
of Co not to break up or to disin- 
t f institution of the home.” We 
were inf i t bill would have the 
effect of “giving notice to the authorities 
ir Se S Board here in 
W the draft boards 
it tl untry that it is not the 
! he Cor ) take married 
have exhausted our other 
‘ I i} W l r 

tressi to me—extremely 
c Lil n fact—to learn through 
th m my constituents that 
th é of Congress apparent- 
ly ely d irded by offi- 
( g ve Service headquarters. 
F hing me, there 
has t conscientious at- 
ter ) iples in that 

leg I I O 
I re ( ention of the Mil- 
itary Affa Com e to the continu- 
ing incons V i k of uniformity 
in administration of the Selective Serv- 

ice Act 








Though we expected no married men 
who are fathers would be drafted until 
the supply of married men without chil- 
dren was exhausted, I am reliably ad- 
vised that married men with children 
are being called up steadily for physical 
examinations with a view to reclassifica- 
tion. I am informed that married men 
who have no children are being inducted 
in the same groups with single men. 
Fathers in their thirties are being taken 
at the same time as single men in their 
twenties. There is no visible semblance 
of order or regard for the priority sys- 
tem we endeavored to set up. 

I notice that a Member of the other 
body, at page 5322 of the Recorp, dis- 
cussed the numbers of men available in 
the different categories and pointed out 
that with men already registered and 
with the younger groups to be registered 
this year and next, there would be avail- 
able 28,400,000 men for military service. 

During consideration of this legisla- 
tion in the other body, reference was 
made to the congressional mandate to 
classify these men so that there would be 
the least disruption of family life in this 
country. Apparently Members of the 
other body, like Members of this House, 
believed the legislation would put off fora 
substantial length of time the drafting of 
fathers, of heads of households who were 
married not only long before Pearl Har- 
bor, but far in advance of the draft act. 

To my surprise I have been informed 
men are being drafted at a rate much 
greater than this Congress has been ad- 
vised. Information which I consider ac- 
curate has reached me that by the end of 
this year we will have put in uniform 
3,000,000 more men than was anticipated 
at the start of the year. This would indi- 
cate an Army of 7,000,000 or more by De- 
cember 31. Yet, in passing the 1943 War 
Department appropriation bill last week, 
the House was under the impression the 
number of men in uniform this year 
would be approximately 4,500,000. 

The Congress should demand specific 
answers to several questions in order that 
we may decide whether we have been de- 
ceived or misled by the officials in charge 
of the conscription program. We should 
find out immediately whether the public 
and the press have been given an entirely 
false impression of the plans of the War 
Department and Selective Service head- 
quarters. We ought to ascertain who is 
responsible for giving us, and the Ameri- 
can people, the idea that by authorizing 
the President to prescribe the order for 
taking married men we were safeguard- 
ing the American home—when from all 
available evidence, families are being 
broken up and husbands and fathers call- 
ed to service before single men. 

Mr. Speaker, I trust the Military Affairs 
Committee will inquire promptly what in- 
structions Selective Service headquarters 
sent to State directors and local boards as 
a result of our recent action. Then the 
committee should ascertain why the sys- 
tem of priorities seems to be so widely dis- 
regarded. 

Mr. Speaker, while I do not agree with 
all of the ideas expressed, I desire to in- 
clude in my remarks an editorial from the 
Washington Times-Herald commenting 
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on this situation and further emphasiz- 
ing the reasons why Congress should de- 
mand a full explanation of the way the 
draft is being carried out. Also an ar- 
ticle by Ernest K. Lindley in News Week. 


[From the Washington Times-Herald] 
THE NEw Drarrt SYSTEM 


The House has finished amending the Selec- 
tive Service law, and the amendments have 
gone to the President, who has 10 days to sign 
or veto. They look like an improvement over 
the present system to us, but we think there 
is room for still more improvement. 


MARRIED MEN LAST 


Under the system approved by the House, 
the President would have authprity to pro- 
vide for deferment of men with wives, wives 
and children, and wives or children, while 
the local draft boards would still have power 
to make the final decisions in individual 
cases. 

The genertal object of the amendments is 
to keep the American home as intact as may 
be under the strains of the war—to stop, so 
far as possible, the present practice of draft- 
ing bona fide family men when, for example, 
a local board has exhausted its quota of single 
men without dependents. 

This is a common-sense aim, we believe, and 
we could wish it had been woven into the 
original draft law. We could also wish that 
these amendments carried some safeguards 
against local boards unwarrantably drafting 
political enemies of the local political bosses. 
How much of this is going on, we don’t know; 
but from the talk you hear there must be 
some of it. Any of it is too much. 

The Wall Street Journal publishes some 
figures showing the manpower reservoir we 
can figure on if the President approves these 
amendments. 

MANPOWER RESERVOIR 


There are about 27,500,000 men in the 20- 
45 age group, according to these statistics, 
and they div:de up in such a way that “no 
married man need be drafted for another 6 or 


7 months at the earliest” under present plans 
for the eventual maximum size of the armed 
forces. 


Here are the Wall Street Journal’s figures: 


Single men, no claimed depend- 


a ea Dt acceiieenuaaealancal 9, 500, 000 
Single, claim dependents... -. 1, 500, 000 
Married, no children....--...... 5, 500, 000 
BEUPEIGG, COUETOD o ncesecienscndda 11, 000, 000 

RID ion: visi Gattepinnoenkceeaines- tas ae 


There are sOme other promising pools of 
manpower which Congress has thus far passed 
by. For one, there is our male prison popu- 
lation, which numbers about 160,000. Why 
not comb over this crew and allow those who 
would make good fighting men to be paroled 
for active duty where their talents would 
come in handy? 

The French Foreign Legion has long been 

tanding proof that some failbirds make 
good soldiers. Wellington’s armies were called 
“blackguards officered by gentlemen,” and 
they did well at soldiering, as Napoleon 
learned in Spain and at Waterloo. Many a 
bold stick-up man or bank robber would 
make a good soldier, we should think 

There are also our numerous young and 
otherwise healthy victims of venereal disease. 
Present practice is to reject them as physi- 
cally unfit. Yet many of them are reckless, 
devil-may-care gents who should make good 
fighters. Why not draft those who can be 
cured, cure them, and let them get busy in 
» 
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active service 
OVERLOOKING OUR BEST BET 
Our biggest stock pile of soldier material, 
furthermore, is still being passed over, and 
no provision for tapping it is made in the 
new draft-law amendments. 
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This group is the 18-19 age group, num- 
bering an estimated 2,300,000 males. If Con- 
gress could make up its mind to lower the 
draft age to 18, our manpower picture would 
shape up as follows: 


Single men, no claimed depend- 


COE 5 cktieasirhanennemonce 11, 700, 000 
Single, claim dependents__-----. 1, 600, 000 
Matried, no children._......-.--.- 5, 600, 000 
Married, children................ 11, 100, 000 

i alte cain encnenente 30, 000, 000 


This would enable us to leave married men 
out of it for a long time, perhaps for the 
duration. Better than that, it would open 
up to the Army a group of 2,300,000 men, 
most of whom are at the ideal ages to become 
soldiers. 

Boys of 18 and 19 as a rule are reckless, 
acile, strong, adaptable. They make better, 
more ruthless killers than older men whose 
hearts have been softened by contact with 
life 

Instead of taking these men, we go on 
drafting older men, married men, etc., and 
thereby cheat ourselves out of getting the 
highest possible average killer-power into 
cur Army. Meanwhile, the Civilian Con- 
servation Corps and National Youth Admin- 
istration go on luring men of 18 and 19 into 
their ranks—men who, if they can do Civilian 
Conservation Corps and National Youth Ad- 
ministration work, can surely learn to do 
soldier work. 

Until the draft age is lowered to 18, we 
are convinced we shall be overlooking our 
best single bet for rounding up our best 
possible fighting force. 


[From Newsweek | 
SELECTIVE SERVICE NEEDS AN OVERHAULING 
(By Ernest K. Lindley) 


Fear of being considered unpatriotic has 
restrained public criticism of Selective Service 
Both the law and its administration have 
been faulty. The worst weakness has been 
the decentralization of policy making. Local 
administration is desirable, and undoubtedly 
the loca! draft boards, as a whole, have done 
their duty faithfully and conscientiously. 
But the policies which guide the local boards 
should be clearly enunciated in Washington 
This has not been done to the extent 
necessary. 

The test of dependency is perhaps the best 
example. Some boards have held that no 
wife is dependent if she is able to work 
Others consider nearly all wives dependent 
Others do not consider the wife and children 
dependent if the husband has been successful 
and frugal enough to set aside enough money 
to yield a small income. And it may be that 
some boards will rule, if they have not done 
so already, that a family’is not dependent if 
the husband has put aside enough capital for 
them to live from for a few years—even 
though these few thousand dollars of capital 
may have been painstakingly saved to put 
children through college or to meet emer- 
f , or perhaps even to buy a house. I 
was told not long ago by a high Selective 
Service official that this interpretation would 
be entirely legitimate on the part of the local 
board 


gencies 


He evinced no concern over penalizing the 
thrifty in effect, that it was up to 
the local boards; a board in a fashionable 
suburb might hold that a family was depend- 
ent on the husband's salary even though he 
had an income of $5,000 a year from invest- 
ments, while another board in a small town 
might hold that a man’s family was not de- 
pendent on him if he hac $5,000 in savings 
in the bank. My authority’s attitude was 
that the local boards know best who should 
be called and who should not 

The Allowance and Allotment Act will ease 
the problem of dependency for men in the 
lower-income groups. But since the support 


He said, 
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offered is inadequate for families with mort- 
gages on their houses and other commit- 
ments, the new arrangement, in itself, is 
likely to lead either to undue hardship or 
grosser discriminations between one income 
level and another. 

The sensible way out is that charted by 
Senator Ropert A. Tarr and the others who 
have been urging the abandonment of de- 
pendency as a principal test and the substi- 
tution of classifications according to family 
status and age. The Taft plan is simple: 
Subdivide class HI. First would come men 
under 37 years of age with only class B de- 
pendents (parents, sisters and brothers, etc.) . 
By a rough estimate there are 1,200,000 of 


these. Next would come men under 37 with 
wives but no children. By a rough esti- 
mate there are 2,750,000 of these. Third 


would come men under 30 with wives and 
children or children only. Then would come 
older men with wives and children, or chil- 
dren only. 

The Taft plan is designed both to prevent 
injustice and to get a better selection of 
men for military service. However, it must 
be cross-hatched with another test; useful- 
ness to war production. In the earlier days 
of selective service men were deferred whose 
real value on the home front was question- 
able. But, on the other hand, efficient war 
production will require the deferment of 
large groups of men, perhaps entire occupa- 
tional, or even industrial, groups 

To make selective service more equitable, 
and more useful to the war effort, one more 
step is necessary. It should be nationalized 
to a greater degree. A 30-year-old man with 
a wife and a child should not be called in one 
district while thousands of men without 
wives and children remain uncalled in other 
districts. In some districts there are concen- 
trations of men with families; in others, con- 
centrations of men whose work is important 
to war production. This war is a national 
enterprise, not a local one. If winning the 
war is served better by calling to military 
service 75 percent of the men in one district 
and only 25 percent in another, so be it 

No one knows now whether we will need 
six, or eight, or twelve million men in the 
Army and Navy to win this war. But the 
order of summoning should be settled by a 
sensible Nation-wide policy, hav : 
first, for the efficiency of the figl 
and the war production plants and, secondly, 
for the welfare of the oncoming generation. 








Edward Thomas Taylor 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


OF 
HON. SAMUEL DICKSTEIN 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 24, 1942 





On the life, character, and public e of 

Hon. FpwakD THOMAS TAYL( ate epre- 
ntative from the State of Colorado 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, it 


seems only yesterday that the Members 
of this House gave an impromptu cele- 
bration to Epwarp T. Taytor on his 
eightieth birthday. On that occasion 
many of his colleagues expressed their 
deep appreciation of the services ren- 
dered by Ep Taytor to the House and to 
the Nation curing his long official career. 
TayLor first became a Member of Con- 
gress in 1909, long before many of the 
Members of the present Congress had 
any idea of public service, 
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He is one of the few Members of Con- 
gress who were elected as many times in 
succession as he was. He served with 
credit and distinction on the Committee 
on Appropriations and when he became 
the chairman of that committee was the 
best informed Member on the various 
financial activities of cur Government. 
He knew intimately and in detail every 
financial transaction in which the Gov- 
ernment was engaged and he saw the 
appropriations of this country grow from 
sums of less than one billion to the im- 
possibie appropriations of tens of billions. 

Before coming to Congress, TayLor 
served aS a member of the Colorado 
Senate and he was the author of a 
number of constitutional amendments 
adopted by the people of Colorado which 


Made their constitution one of the most 


progressive in the Union. 

He also served as district attorney 
and city attorney in his home State and 
became acquainted with all the details 
of civil and criminal law, as it affected 
the typical American community. 

Members of Congress constantly came 
to him for help and advice and this help 
and advice was always given cheerfully 
and without reservation. He gave to 
them that advice which his vast store 
of experience had given him knowledge 
of. No wonder that Congress was unani- 
mous in celebrating his eightieth birth- 
day. 

Even though at an advanced age Ep- 
WARD TAYLOR was called to his just re- 
ward, his official life of untiring devotion 
and real accomplishment will be always 
remembered. He attained in his per- 
son all the finest achievements of Amer- 
ican citizenship, and his activities in pub- 
lic life will always be a shining example 
to posterity. 





Sugar Rationing 
IXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. J. EDGAR CHENOWETH 
OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 30, 1942 


Mr. CHENOWETH. Mr. Speaker, i 
becoming increasingly apparent day by 


day that the sugar-rationing prog) 
both unwise and unnec¢ ary Whi 
housewives are being restricted 

use of sugar for canning purposes, v 


find that the warehouses of this count 
are loaded to capacity wit! 1g , 
situation is so serious that the ugar 
companies are beginning won 
where they will store the sugar to be 
srocessed this fall. 

The canning season is now in progres 


Already millions of dollars worth of ber- 
ries and other fruits have been left to rot 
in the fields for the lack of sugar to pro- 
vide for canning. Other frui re il] 
to rinen, and it is a sad spectacle to 
the loss of these prod 


essential to our food suppl) 
Today we are considering a bill that 
contains an appropria 


for the Office of Price Admit 
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carry on these rationing programs. I 
wonder if the time is not here for Con- 
gress to call a halt to the activities of Mr. 
Henderson. Why not instruct him to 
permit the use of sugar for canning pur- 
poses during the summer months. This 
sugar will be of no value to anyone stored 
in warehouses. Unless the program is 
changed immediately it will be too late to 
conserve the fiu:t crop of 1942. 

Mr. Speaker, I hope that steps may be 
taken at once to correct this situation. I 
iesire to include an editorial from the 
Colorado Springs Gazette which calls at- 
tention to the absurd policies being pur- 
sued. 

SUGAR EVERYWHERE 

A Washington correspondent of the New 
York Times ir a dispatch to his paper con- 
tends that sugar rationing is entirely un- 
necessary in the light of present conditions. 
The amount of suzear available for domestic 
consumption in the United States this yearis 
now declared to be 8,500,000 tons, or more 
than was consumed in the record year of 1941 


SUGAR 
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Last January, when agitation for sugar ra- 
tionius~ was started in Washington, Govern- 
ment issued figures purporting to show that 
only 5,300,000 tons w be available this 
year 

The figures were challenged and so was 
ratic g, but rationing was the purpose and 
rationing b me the order he people 
we led u e | one, reg-stered, de- 
scribed in written record, and all but finger- 
printed. Then they were given coupon books 
after the European manner, carrying Gov- 
ernment’s ct ent for them to buy whatever 
p mm of sugar Government might subse- 
quently allot them. Because they were loath 
to do anytl y that might in remotest man- 
ner i rfere v war effort, the people 
acce it all in good spirit, passing the 
darker impl 

The kick-back wise bureaucracy 
in plannir Ss ( s I nomy failed 
to take ir ] he dealer. Production 
I run 1 l e fu new 
cr ) I nere oI Ox 
there I 1 

a u I ré er ck to 
I I OF c r A I n 
po} up \ 1 } e ideal 
v t f surplu te 
r ri tim 104 
I hus transfer- 
ri f malin 
bh e\ wo-room aj ments, and 
at mie n I y l oO 
th ] A \ ~ r on 
oc be j ior ¢ n} ( 


“Patriotism ?”—Just Left Wing Politics 


EXTENSION OF 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


RK 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
l June 30, 1942 

Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker 
under ] ) extend my narks in the 
REcorpD, I ir the following article by 
Paul Mal 
THE News Bet NEW PATRIOTIS 

J I Vinca |} TICS 
By I M 

WASHINGTON, June € rhe rdent I l 
c pa I h all so- ed isol 
from pub life in t! midst of war ¥ 


started by the New Republic magazine for 
reasons not clear at the time. 

The implication was that they were un- 
patriotic. But an inspection of their voting 
records in Congress since December 7 showed 
they generally supported every war measure 
and were not talking much Actually they 
were no obstacle to the war effort 


When that reason thus fell down other 
publications which took up the campaign 
turned to the point that the isolationists 


should be exterminated because they opposed 
getting into the war before we got into the 
war. The liberals hammered that reason for 
a while, but it left matters just as much in 
the dark as ever, because Mr. Roosevelt op- 
posed getting into the war before we got in. 
His speeches and statements show this to 
have been his announced policy in his reelec- 
tion. If that is the measure of isolationism, 
then the President was an isolationist and so 
were most of the people of the country. 
THE 


REL REASON 


Any real reason for the campaign continued 


to be unexplained until the New Republic’s 
June 8 issue came out this week. Then it 
offered a good reason 

It said it was not socking isolationists be- 


cause they were isolationists but because most 
of them were against the New Deal: 

“The enemies of the New Deal are the very 
ones who could keep us from winning the 
peace. This is an issue which must be fought 
and won on the domestic front, and it must 
be won while the war is being waged.” 

That clarified the matter The attack, it 
now appears, was timed all along for the pri- 
maries and the congressional elections for do- 


mestic political reasors, which are fair enough 
in themselves. But such a clarification cer- 
tainly requires the liberals to drop that fake 


mantle of patriotism under which they have 





been hiding this purely political sword 
The question then is whether the New Re- 
public and associates are going to dictate the 
peace and future domestic politics after elimi- 
nating their political opponents from the 
C SS 1 during the coming elections. 
When We Rebuild the World 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
, Y 
HON. JAMES A. SHANLEY 
OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 30, 1942 
Mr. SHANLEY. Mr. Speaker, when 
two men with such backgrounds as ex- 
President Herbert Hoover and Hugh 
Gibson write a book on the problems of 
peace it is a “must” book irrespective 
of one’s attitude toward them. Yet when 
it is reviewed by such a distinguished 


columnist and expert in world affairs as 
Anne O’Hare McCormick it becomes of 
tridimensional interest 

Mrs. McCormick 
editorial staff of th 


is a member of the 
New York Times and 


once said this about the role of the free 
press in this war for freedom: 

Because this is our war and because it will 
destroy us if we don't win it we must know, in 
her words, that “We are { ng for the right 

be people instead of robots, for the right 

») think, and this right cannot be exercised 
without organs of free information and free 
opinion It is to the honor and glory of 

erican newspapers that they have sup- 
rted the war effort to tl fullest, have ham- 





i away for great peed, initiative, and 
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coordination and have exposed bottlenecks, 
bureaucratic red tape and the rigor mortis 
that has been resident in some of our so- 
called fighting bureaus. They have done a 
remarkable job and their cooperation in the 
recent visit of Premier of the Soviet Union, 
former Commissar Dyacheslaff M. Molotoff, 
speaks volumes for their united silence and 
reticence. 


This review comes from the New York 
Times Bock Review, Sunday, June 21, 
1942. It brings to mind the magnificent 
service this great paper is rendering to 
all thinkers about present and future 
problems. It makes one conscious that 
our free press is paying dividends. In 
this respect another paragraph from Mrs. 
McCormick’s speech might be opposite 
as it truly shows us how we have such 
splendid papers and how they must 
maintain themselves: 


We are told sometimes that the press is 
nct free because it is governed by the ad- 
vertisers. But anyone who has spent a good 
part of his life traveling and working where 
the newspapers are not supported by adver- 
tising knows that charge is pure bunk. Out- 
side of Great Britain, most of the European 
papers carry very little advertising, and that 
usually means that they are nothing but 
advertising; they exist because they are sub- 
sidized either by governments or special in- 
terests. Nine times out of ten a newspaper 
that doesn’t sell advertising sells itself. As 
long as our system lasts, or as long as there’s 
anything to advertise, I suppose advertising 
is the best means yet devised by which a 
newspaper can pay the costs of its independ- 
ence. 

VHEN WE REBUILD THE WORLD 
THE PROBLEMS OF LASTING PEACE 
MOOVER AND HUGH 

(By Anne O'Hare McCormick) 

The position and experience of the authors 


—BY HEREERT 
GIBSON 


would make this a book of the first import- 
ance even if the subject and the ideas ad- 
vanced in it pages were not of supreme 
interest to the American people as they 
harden their wills and fuse their energies to 
win the most decisive struggle in their his- 
tory. It is more than a literary event when 


States and 
itiator of 3 


of the United 


rnaticnal neg 


a former President 
a diplomat and in 








years’ standing, both deeply involved in the 
last war and its aftermath, undertake to 
write a “preface to peacemaking Their 


thesis is that America’s purpose in this war is 


to achieve victory and thereafter to build a 
world in which we can hope to live in peace 
and security Starting from the sound 
premise that a durable peace must take ac- 
count of the dynamic forces in civilization 
and must be preserved by international or- 
ganization, they conclude that the Nation 


¢ 


must begin to think of the problems of peace 
“in a far larger frame than ever before.” 

“he attack on Pearl Harbor ended a great 
debate. Anyone who dipped into the trou- 
bled currents as the controversy rose to cli- 
max knows that the question that worried 
the wide inland valley where America live 
was not the simple question of peace and 
war. Instinctively America sensed that the 
remaking the world was involved in the 
decision. The prairies and the Great Lakes 
were stirred by a painful premonition of des- 
tiny; instinctively they shrank from volun- 
teering for a responsibility dimly perceived 


of 


to be without limits and without end. 
They were conscripted to their fate. The 
Japanese assault closed the debate on the 


war, but it opened another debate, sure to 
become more insistent as the combat de- 
velops. Already, while victorr is no bigger 
than the shadow of a man’s hand on the 
far horizon, the country begins to think 
of what comes after. It is impossible to 








understand this leap into the future unless 
one realizes that the pre-war controversy 
really centered in the future. It was the 
failure of the last war to make peace, the 
realization that participation again would 
oblige us to cooperate in maintaining peace, 
that lay at the heart of the argument. 

Mr. Hoover was a noninterventionist before 
we were forced into the conflict, but in no 
sense was he ever an isolationist. No man 
in public life has a wider acquaintance with 
the world. As a mining engineer he spent 
years of his early life in the east—in China, 
India, Burma, Russia. He played an active 
part in the last war. In the peace negotia- 
tions he was an associate and supporter of 
Woodrow Wilson, whom he warmly admires. 
Both he and his collaborator, Mr. Hugh 
Gibson, supported the League of Nations and 
the World Court. As head of the American 
Relief Administration, he fed and started 
life going for whole nations in the terrible 
years of economic and social break-down fo!- 
lowing the war, thereby acquiring a unique 
knowledge of the human problems of Europe. 

Those who remember Mr. Hoover’s fist 
campaign for the Presidency will recall with 
some amusement that two of the arguments 
used against him were that he was more of 


a Democrat than a Republican and more 
English than American. He had lived too 
long abroad, it was charged, was too “inter- 
national.” Certainly, except for the ill- 
timed Hawley-Smoot tariff, his administra- 
tion was anything but “isolationist.” He 
sent out a small army of commercial] at- 
tachés to drum up international trade, se- 
cured agreement to the new principle of 


nonrecognition of territory gained by force 
when Japan invaded Manchuria, made the 
famous naval parity agreement with Great 
Britain, called the Economic Conference in 
London, which Mr. Roosevelt abandoned, 
initiated the Hoover moratorium 

The truth about Mr. Hoover is that he has 
remained through all his varied pano- 
ramic life as typically American as his native 
Iowa. He has gone everywhere without get- 
ting very far from home. It is because his re- 
actions are so often typical that this book 


and 


has such significance and value. For there 
is no doubt that millions of Americans, 
particularly in the Middle West, feel as he 


does. Once forced into the war they hated, 
they are fighters to the bitter end Once 
convinced that this country cannot escape 
war by its own will, their very passion for 


peace may make them the strongest sup- 
porters of an international insurance sys- 
tem against aggression. Mr. Hoover as- 


serts that a satisfactory peace can be found- 
ed only on complete military defeat of Ger- 
many and Japan. Therefore he favors the 
most extreme war measures, such as giving 
the President unlimited economic, as well 
as military power. He has told his friends 
that it will probably be his fate to be hold- 
ing out against any compromise when the 
more urgent interventionists are ready to 
quit 

This book takes a new approach to the 
problems of peace and war. It runs through 
history in the most summary fashion, fol- 
lowing a single thread and relating the world 
upheaval that began in 1914 to the two other 














forces and the failures of men to comprehend 
and control them,” they study the play of 
these powerful impulses in the crucial con- 
flicts and settlements of the past. This is the 
thread on which the argument is strung. In 
page-long summaries covering whole epochs, 
it traces an outline of history that makes 
the effort of H. G. Wells seem diffuse and 
compendiocus. 

The weakness of this method is that it is 
necessarily superticial and oversimplified. 
For this reason the historic review is the least 
satisfactory portion of the book. It has the 
great merit for the general reader, however, 
of sketching in the background for intelligent 
discussion. It includes capsule descriptions 
of previous peace plans which show that every 
idea advanced by contemporary thinkers has 
been conceived before. Some have even been 
tried. Mr. Hoover and Mr. Gibson believe 
that the League of Nations as set up after the 
last war was the most promising of all ex- 
periments to organize peace, and their analy- 
sis of the successes of the League and the 
reasons for its failure is objective and ex- 
tremely useful for the future. They doubt 
whether the participation of the United 
States would have strengthened Europe to 
keep the peace, and many will quest this 
view. They argue that the League was the 
creation of representative government, and 
when representative government and per- 
sonal liberty died the League died also. It is 
profoundly true that governments, whatever 
their form, that do not rest on popular con- 


on 





sent are always a danger to the rest of the 
world; but who can say that the presence of 
this country would not have strengthened the 
forces of representative government at 
Geneva? 

There will be more agreement with the 


opinion that the League experience indicates 
that the development of regional groupings 
and policies in such major areas of the world 
as Europe, Asia, and the Western Hemisphere 
is an important step toward better world 
organization. There will be little dissent, 
moreover, to this dictum: 

Each and every plan for preserving peace, 
whether it be the Pax Romana, the balance 
of power, the legitimate theory at the Con- 
gress of Vienna, or collective security at Ver- 
sailles, however 


divergent they may appear 
outwardly, have one thing in common. They 
set up a new order, and knowing it to be 


good, they provide that it shall be kept u 
changed. On the 





surface this may app 
logical and prudent, but it is a vital defec 
For change, instead of being the enemy of 
peace, is essential to its preservation. If we 


are going to accomplish anything in our time, 
we must approach our problem in the knowl- 
edge that there is nothing rigid or immutable 
in human affairs. 

Mr. Hoover and Mr. Gibson do not propos 
any peace plan of theirown. In the third and 
most valuable part of their book, they start 


with the assumption that their seven dy- 
namic forces will sit at the coming peace 
table as they did in 1919. They discuss the 


problems which these pressures will present 
to the peacemakers, compare the aims of Mr 
Roosevelt with the 14 points of President Wil- 
son and deduce from the review of the past 
and the prospect of th 





future certain prin- 
great turning points in modern western civi- ciples to guide the architects in laying th 
lization since the Renaissance—the Thirty- foundations of a more stable edifice than 
Years War that ended with the peace of that of Westphalia, Vienna, or Ver ‘ 
Westphalia in 1648, and the 40 years of war | These principles, which aré ’ of 
following the French and American Revolu- the argument. cann e summariz more 
tions ending with the Congress of Vienna in concisely than they are summaz in th 
1815. These periods represent the explosion book. In general. the writers deduce from 
of the dynamic forces always at work in history that representative ¢ rn t he 
human society. In the authors’ diagnosis, foundation of peace, and th ! ee mi 
they are chiefly seven: Ideologies, economic fieid, also, the totalitarian system cannot com- 
pressures, nationalism, militarism, im- pete with free economy withot a clas 
perialism, the complexes of fear, hate, and The question of disarmame d in 
revenge, and the will to pea On t relation t tl changes in 1 s and 
theory that “the h ry of peace and war 1 weapons since the 1 war and e pregnant 
largely a recitation of the operation of these | fact that victory this tin y find Great 
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Britain and the United States in possession 
of the only substantial navies and these two 
powers, with Russia and China, controlling 
the only large land armies. This, plus the 
new possibility of using air power as a police 
force, should simplify the problem of dis- 
arming the defeated and reducing the burden 
of the victors. 

Mr. Hoover and Mr. Gibson strongly be- 
lieve that agreement on this point should 
be reached among the victors before the set- 
tiement and should be carried out at once— 
always with the proviso that the victorious 
nations must retain power to police the 
world. Advance agreements should also be 
made, they hold, on the methods governing 
the peacemaking. They insi further, that 


war-making leaders should be punished but 
not peoples, that food blockades should be 


nd that inter- 


lifted the instant firing ceases : 


governmental loans and reparations must be 
written off as uncollectible 

Evidently they do not believe in a Pax 
Americana, but they list tl yruments for 





and against this idea in the chapter devotec 
to the survey of various propos? for inter- 











national action to preserve peace. All they 
insist upon is that the creation of such an 
organization is one of th reat obligations 
of the peacemakers. “In the making of that 
peace will come a fleeting ¢ nee for the 
leaders of mankind to bind the wounds, to 
restore faith, and to bring new pe to the 
world.” 

This is significant because it underlines 
the fateful evolution taking pl! in the 
American mind Hardly less 
the parallel between the concrete suggestions 
re ing methods of pe making offered 
by Hoover and Mr. Gibson and those 
recently expressed by Mr. Sumner Welles. 
The authors of this book al vocate di- 
viding the process into 





immediate settlement of prob! 











not brook delay, like disar ment, t desig- 
nation of temporary boundar the feeding 
and rehabilitation of the warring peoples to 
avert chaos and pestilence; : id, an inter- 
mediate period of political 1 economic 
recovery, and finally an indefini d for 
the settlement of long-range problems 

It does not matter how far the reader agrees 
with this book. It is ] t, courageous 
and comprehensive contribt n ) a de- 
bate that will determine the future of our 
own country and the world. W1! matters 
is that it be widely read and discusses 





Lee Edward Geyer 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


OF 
HON. SAMUEL DICKSTEIN 
OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 
On 


the life, character, and public service 


Hon. LEE EDWARD GEYER, late Representa- 

tive from the State of Califor 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speak the 
death of 


LEE EDWARD GEY on August 
11, 1941, came as a decid hock 
of his friends in the House of Representa- 


tives. 


While Ler Geyer had not been a Mem- 
ber of the House as len om f 
nevertheless, during t bi term of | 


Service he endeared himself 


laa Come in C! 


help. 
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He was a person of decided liberal 
views and in the forefront of every pro- 
gressive legislation in this House. He 
gave painstaking attention to every prob- 
lem which came for his official action and 
devoted a great deal of study to the many 
problems of legislation with which this 
Congress had to grapple. 

Some time before his death he was 
afflicted by loss of speech, which made his 
work doubly difficult, but did not destroy 
his spirit of good fellowship and friend- 
liness to his colleagues. 

In spite of his affliction, he visited the 
House of Representatives daily, attended 
his duties of office, gave close attention 
to his obligations, and gave true devotion 
to his duty. 

Let GEYER’sS death will be mourned by 
all of us for many years to come. 





Visit of Winston Churchill to Fort 


Jackson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BURNET R. MAYBANK 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 


SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Juiy 1 Cegislative 


Monday, June 29), 1942 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
entitled “Fort Jackson Puts on Show for 
Churchill,” published in the Sunday issue 

Columbia (S. C.) State of June 28 


Wednesday day of 


of the 
1942 
There being 


no objection, the article 





was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
FORT JACKSON PUTS CN SHOW FOR CHURCHILL— 
ME MINISTER MUC IMPRESSED BY TROOPS 
I LE 
By Murray duQ. Bonnoitt) 
In a week that brought England the darkest 
1 S ! Singap it was for diers at 
Fort Jackson to provide the war-weary British 
Empire wv urances of a pt werful source 
I rve l now scarcely tapped 
I J n's I i ng 
Ar s re the star perfor I Prime 
M Wir ( I V ( S act 7 
tl lig ood ¢ the 
Mr. ¢ safe I k in F - 
I I A 4 cl ng € en n re 
j ] i n W ] visit hers He 
Y ‘ 7 ‘ rmec W 7 t oY Wi 
t the White Hou d re 
\ I I on hat saw 
\ eyes For Jackso1 st 
Vv 
I 4 great show that officers and 
I I put Prime Minis- 
nulatir ef up n was 
ur ‘ A ? ‘ ) 
n I down f 
n ¢ : S 


C 





t 
Churchi one-side I f 
tw le I ey t 
f ned t ber t t S to 
Washington 


The train bearing the Prime Minister and 
his party arrived at 11 a. m. at the heavily 
guarded station inside the heavily guarded 
Fort. It was hard to believe that the little 
man who was the center of the group was 
really Winston Churchill. He stepped off the 
train looking very much like a character out 
of Dickens—an old-fashioned little fellow in 
an old-fashioned, rumpled suit of gray, wash 
material. Despite the fact that he held his 
chin forward and high it seemed to crowd 
the collar of his soft shirt and the carelessly 
knotted bow tie. His black shoes were un- 
shined and a shapeless panama hat was set 
solidly on his head 

Standing on the train steps, he took a long, 
fond pull at his large cigar before stepping 
to the ground and handing it to the keeping 
of the inspector from Scotland Yard, who ali 
during the day stayed close at hand to deal 
out fresh cigars 

The Prime Minister looked surprisingly 
small and insignificant beside the rest of his 
party. They included Field Marshal Sir John 
Dill; Gen. Sir Alan Brooke, chief of the Impe- 
rial General Staff; Maj. Gen. Sir Hastings 
Ismay, Chief of Staff, Ministry of Defense; Sir 
Charles Wilson, president of the Royal College 
of Physicians; Commander C. R. Thompson, 
of the Royal Navy; Henry L. Stimson, Secre- 
tary of War; Harry Hopkins; Gen. George C. 
Marshall, Chief of Staff of the United States 
Army; Lieut. Gen. Lesley J. McNair, Com- 
manding General of the United States Army’s 
ground forces; Maj. Gen. Alexander D. 
Surles, Director of the War Department's 
Bureau of Public Relations; Col. Eugene 
Harrison, aide to the Secretary of War; and 
Maj. Frank McCarthy, assistant secretary to 


the Chief of Staff 


As the party was received by Maj. Gen 
Robert L. Eichelberger, new Commanding 
General of the First Army Corps, a 19-gun 


salute was given to Britail Prime Minister 
Mr. Churchill stood at attention with bald 
head bared while the band of the Thirtieth 
Division played the national anthems of the 
two Allied nations. Just as the music swung 
out of “God Save the King” and into “Pomp 
and Circumstance,” he turned to the inspec- 
tor and retrieved his cigar long enough for a 
few hurried puffs before getting down to the 
business of inspecting the guard of honor 

At the far end of the | guard the 
party was ushered into waiting and 
whisked from the railway station to the 
review field. Combat teams of the Eighth, 
Thirtieth, and Seventy-seventh Divisions, 
with a total strength of some 9,600 men, 
passed in review 

When Mr. Churchill climbed up on the 


reviewing stand he looked tired or as though 


10NOor 


cars 


his mind were really on other things—per- 
haps Tobruk and the Empire’s own armies in 
Africa and on other widely separated fronts 














cross the world. But lumn after col- 
umn of marching men 1 motorized troops 
with full battle equipment passed before 
him, his enthusi ncreased with each on- 
coming unit, with each passing of the colors 
There was little doubt now but th he was 
thinking of the Empire’s hard-pressed armies 
and warming up to this fresh reservoir of 
strength being so well trained to reinforce 
them 

Cr ver to the ther side of the re- 
view f he p pected a battalion of 
paracl roops I studied every detail 
of tl ipment ked innumerable 
questions of Brig. G W. C. Lee, command- 
ing officer. The de ration which fol- 
lowed pretended an attack for possession of 
an enemy air field and was one of the most 
impressive of the day Invading planes in 
relays spewed their carg of parachutes 


Hundreds of parachutists took part in the 
at times the air over the field was 
l who 
enemy from the 


Soldiers 
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clouds. The spectacular demonstration went 
off without a hitch and without a casualty, 
though there was a breath-taking moment 
when one crute failed to open and the Jumper 
was forced to use his emergency chute. Even 
after the field was “taken” Mr. Churchill was 
loath to leave. The Prime J“inister was 
impressed. 

Back to the center of the fort, in an area 
adjacent to the post field house, an inspection 
of training activities of the Seventy-seventh 
Division was held. Included in the training 
demonstrations were: Occupancy of battery 
positions by Battery A, Three Hundred and 
Fifth Field Artillery, under Captain Mc- 
Knight; mass calisthenics by the Third Bat- 
talion, Three Hundred and Fifth Infantry, 
under Lieutenant Colonel Dunn; obstacle 
course, Company F, Three Hundred and Fifth 
Infantry, Lieutenant Brown; bayonet prac- 
tice, Company E, Three Hundred and Fifth, 
Lieutenant Pickens; infantry drill, Company 
G, Three Hundred and Fifth, Lieutenant 
Wolf; shelter-tent pitching, Company H, 
Three Hundred and Fifth, Lieutenant Dukes; 
communications demonstration, Seventy-sev- 
enth Signal Company, Lieutenant McKithan; 
operation of collection company, Three Hun- 
dred and Second Medical Battalion, Major 
Sheidman; qualifications tests of individual 
soldiers, Seventy-seventh Reconnaissance 
Troop, Lieutenant Wilson; and automotive 
spot checks, Captain LaPlant. 

It was to the Third Battalion of the Three 
Hundred and Fifth Infantry that the Prime 
Minister spoke directly to the troops. The 
mass calisthenics drill had hardly got under 
way when Mr. Churchill suddenly left the offi- 
cial party and scrambled up onto the high 
stand occupied by the drill officer. 

From that high vantage point he watched 
attentively while the battalion went through 
its paces. When the drill was over the Prime 
Minister shook hands with the officer and 
then turned to the men. In a quiet, even 
voice and in simple words that carried no 
trace of oratory he congratulated them on 
the precision they had achieved and tne 
sincerity with which they were training for 
the task they were preparing to accomplish. 

After lunch served aboard the train that 
had brought them into Jackson the visit- 
ing party once more boarded fort vehicles 
and were driven out to the range, the Na- 
tion’s largest and most modern small-arms 
range. Here from a protected observation 
stand the visitors witnessed an infantry bat- 
talion in the attack, supported by artillery 
and tanks 

First outs appeared on the crest of the 
hill to the right of the observation stand and 


were followed by assault platoons building 
up a firing line Then 60 millimeter mor- 
tars added their voice to the clatter of 


machine guns and the 
81-millimeter mortar platoon went into ac- 
tion to be joined by the fire of .30-caliber 
machine guns. Finally the tank battalion 
entered the attack. The thunder of the big 
guns located somewhere behind the observa- 
tion stand that sent their shells whistling 
overhead with all too much realism, the roar 
and rumble of the tank companies that kept 
up a continuous fire as they moved forward 
and the bark of the machine guns and rifles 
brought pandemonium to the little wooded 
valley theater and provided the observers a 
clear taste of what a real attack is like 

Mr. Churchill knew that the attack he 
witnessed was an action stag 
of carefully trained  s 
equipped and perfectly 
was before them 
It was a jaunty Winston Churchill, taking 
a jaunty military stride too long for his 
short legs that led the party off the field. 
He really had a picture to take back home 
to England. 


singing of rifles An 





had 
d by thousands 
Idiers perfectly 
prepared for what- 
evel! 














Ersatz Thinking Must Go 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 1 (legislative day of 
Monday, June 29), 1942 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an address delivered by me 
on June 22, 1942, before the Wisconsin 
State Veterinary Association Convention 
at the Hotel Northern, Chippewa Falls, 
Wis. The subject of the address was 
Ersatz Thinking Must Go. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 
as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, fellow Americans, it is in- 
deed a pleasure to address you. Here I have 
the opportunity of meeting with many old 
and valued friends and, I hope, of making 
new ones. It is an additional pleasure to 
address you here in my home community of 
Chippewa Falls. 

Your group, as you know, is making an ex- 
cellent record in meeting its responsibilities 
to the country in this time of crisis 

To begin with, the increased demands of 
our armed forces have involved an expansion 
of our military veterinary services and facili- 
ties. Along with this expansion there has 
come an increase in the responsibilities which 
have come to the civilian representatives of 
your profession. 

In the United States we have the greatest 
livestock industry in the world, and it is also 
the healthiest livestock industry in the world 

This industry has provided a livelihood for 
over one-fifth of our population and has been 
providing meat for the greatest meat-eating 
people on the globe 

The existence of this great industry could 
never have been possible if it were not for 
the veterinary profession and an efficient vet- 
erinary group is indispensable to its main- 
tenance. Your group has always been impor- 
tant, but your group is infinitely more im- 
portant today, when you must not only main- 
tain the livestock and dairy industries at a 
high production level but must increase that 
level. 

That means that you have undertaken a 
program for the effective control and preven- 
tion of disease. and your efforts in thus safe- 
guarding one of our most important food sup- 
plies is an integral part of the war effort 

Today we know that the mechanization of 
our armed forces has reduced the require- 
ments for mules and horses, though their use 
has not been completely eliminated in the 
Army, and it is obvious that there are places 
where they can be used to advantage over 
machines 

It is my understanding that Germany, for 
example, even with a highly mechanized army, 
has utilized as many as 200,000 horses and 
mules in the campaign of Poland and was 
reported to have had some 790,000 animals 
available at the time of the invasion of Bel- 
gium and France 

Similarly, the Russian forces have utilized 
large numbers of animals, and the Russian 
cavalry made a noteworthy contribution to 
modern warfare in recent campaigns, where 
mechanized units were bogged down 

It goes without saying that in view of the 
conservation of rubber and gasoline, there 
will be an increased utilization of animals 
for transportation requirements at camps 
and stations 
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This group, of course, is familiar with the 
program relating to the care of animals 
used by the armed forces, and you are un- 
doubtedly thoroughly familiar also with the 
function which the Army veterinary officer 
performs as an inspector of meats and dairy 
products. 

The veterinary officer protects the health 


of troops against diseases transmitted through 


damaged, spoiled, or contaminated foodstuffs, 
and insures the standard of foodstuffs re- 
ceived by the Army. 

The Army Veterinary Corps has done an 
outstanding job in its laboratory service. 
Shortly before I left Washington I talked with 
Brig. Gen. R. A. Kelser, in the United States 
Army, Office of the Surgeon General, and he 
advised me that the Army veterinary school 
in the Army Medical Center in Washington is 
one of the finest veterinary laboratories in 
the world, where diagnostic tests and proce- 
dures are carried out. In addition to the 
laboratory of the school there is a research 
school laboratory at the Front Royal Remount 
Depot. The Army veterinary officers are 
trained at the school in forage inspection 
through a cooperative arrangement with the 
United States Department of Agriculture. 

In other words, the veterinarian forces are 
doing a splendid job. The staff is being ex- 
panded through the Selective Service System, 
and many additional veterinarians have been 
commissioned, though I understand that this 
policy was partly suspended over a year and 
one-half ago because the supply of Reserve 
officers was considered adequate. 

Your group nas a place of great importance 
in the present emergency. Your group is 
fully alive to its responsibilities and obliga- 
tions. I have been advised by Brigadier Gen- 
eral Kelser that the Veterinary Corps is dis- 
charging its obligations in a manner befitting 
the high efficiency and standing of your pro- 
fession in this country. 

It is not my intention today, however, to 
speak to you about the technical phases of 
your work, because you are all recognized ex- 
perts and you know a great deal more about 
it than I do, 

I should like to address you tonight not 
merely as a veterinary group but as profes- 
sional leaders—leaders who travel throughout 
the country—leaders who can perform a con- 
structive job on the home front 

Because you are leaders and because your 
activities require you to travel in many com- 
munities, I should like to discuss with you 
tonight the need for straight thinking 
throughout our land during this world crisis 

A primary cause of our world condition 
today is ersatz thinking—the lack of straight 
thinking, the lack of realistic thinking, and 
in many cases no thinking 

In those lands where the Axis is in con- 
trol, there is no such thing as what we have 
here today—a public discussion. The peo- 
ple are not permitted to think—the thinking 
is done for them by others. If they dare 
to get away from the pattern of thought that 
the state outlines, and they express 
thoughts, the firing squad or the « 
ion camp is their reward. In other words, in 
a great portion of this globe today a handful 
of wrong hinkers are determining the 
destiny of human beings 

Yes; in all that part of Europe today which 
is cccupied by the Nazi and Fascists, man 
is a mere automaton He responds t the 
push of the button by the Fuehrer. That 
is slavery, because the minds and bh 
men are grooved to the pattern laid out by 
a dictator 

However, in this country, thank God, that i: 
not the case. Here the minds of men are free 
Here public discussion goes on. Here each 
individual is taught that life i owth and 
that one of man’s priceless heritages is men- 
tal freedom—the unalienable right to think, 
and explore, and grow. Where do we get this 


such 


ncentra- 
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right? Well, we are told by our founding 
fathers that it is an unalienable right. It 
is so stated in our Constitution and Bill of 
Rights. It is one of the charter stones—the 
foundation rock of America. It is indeed 
part of the pattern of the American way. 

If we retain our freedom of thought (and 
we must ever remember that other peoples 
have lost theirs) we are nevertheless chal- 
lenged with this fact—that it was sympa- 
thetic thinking, or wrong thinking, that 
made possible this world holocaust. There- 
fore, we must learn to think things through. 
We must not during this war period, or in 
the post-war period that will come, permit 
ourselves to become emotional thinkers. 
What America needs now, and what she 
will need in the future, is the practical 
idealist. Such a person is a builder. He 
does not simply dream about something, but 
he makes dreams come true. In other words, 
he realizes his dream. That makes him a 
realist of the right type. 

After the last World War when 
tions were bled white and tens of m or 
their sons were dead, their businesses ruined, 
their economy disrupted—after all this men- 
tal and physical suffering and loss a great 
dream was projected into the world picture. 
It was a dream of that day when men would 
beat their swords into plowshares and make 
war no more 

It was a dream such as Tennyson spoke of 

a parliament of nations” where law and 
order would prevail. And _ so g 
dreams, the nations forgot—that is, 
nations forgot—the lessons of h 
and hate of war made them blinc 
events going on around them, of ( 
ambitions and of international hatreds, of na- 
tional growth, of economic law, of tl 
Adam in humankind 

A great desire, a great hope for peace (a 
thing we must constantly feed our souls on) 
was made unattainable because of the blind- 
ness and the unrealistic thinking of the race 
Our theorists, our impractical idealists 
bookworm experts, and our unseeing states- 
men made it unattainable in th period be- 
cause they were not practical and reali 
in their approach to the problems 

In the first place, they c 
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deep rooted the war instinct 1 In the next 
place, they didn’t seem to want to know that 
certain nations were preparing for agg ve 


war. In the third place botaged the 
thinking of the free-thinking peoples by 
simply continuing a shell of a dream 

Oh, yes, they would attempt t utlaw ¥ 
by the Kellogg-Briand 


they si 


r 
Pact They would 


meet and talk for public consumption in 
great international conferences. And na- 
tions would even go so far as t iid other 


nations in preparing great war machines, 
nations that they knew had the warrior spirit 
of conquest in them. Then when r f 
these nations began their conquest, there 

no spirit of cooperation between the free 
nations. The statesmen of these lands were 


so taken up with the so-called s l prob- 
lems that they could not see the hurricane 
on the horizon. They were blind to the new 
developments in the field of for: They in- 
terpreted war in the ms of the 1 W 

They forgot that libe was purchased 1 





price and could only be retained with a } 








They were unaware of a new day in 
march of time 

This was graphically shown to m«¢ } t 
4 weeks before the war broke wher I 
took lunch with a member of the British 
Parliament in London He said our people 
were so asleep that 2 years ago if Hitler had 
marched down the streets of I ( ey 
would not have believed their « We had 
large groups of people, he said, v f ul r 
no condition would they fight again They 
thought war was impossible, and their leaders 
let them sleep until about 2 years ag He 


said, “I pray God we will have 
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in which t 
and 4 weeks 

Everyone knows the story of Britain. It is 
n story that Britain will never forget, I hope, 
n 


prepare”—they had between 3 


and it is a story that I trust America will 
ot have t~ learn again, because on another 
occasion America may not have a Royal Air 
Force between her and the aggressor. 

I hear someone say, “Do you mean we will 
not find a way to prevent war?” No; I didn't 
say that I believe that if the brains of 
America’s practical idealists join with the 
brains of the practical idealists of the other 
great nations of earth we will find the answer. 
But until that answer is found America must 
always be on guard. That means after this 
war is over we should put into operation a 
system such as the Swiss Republic has 

1. I believe it may be necessary to consider 
a program where every male youth devotes one 
year to becoming an expert in the defense of 
his homeland. If we follow this system, we 
will 1 treate a great military caste. 
nerica must also be con- 
alert—because we are the 
ations—to be in possession of 
ment on the sea, on the land 
to protect her own 
that an association of nations 
d without selling America 
h an association must have 



































( ol of t p tal on the sea lanes 
the pivotal point n the air lanes of 
t world 
4. I believe t America must realisti- 
cally ppr h th problem of lf. 
suffi et the weak thinking of any 
£ cau her birthright for a 
I f inter tional f y This will not 
i fere Ww a ¢ ler part as the 
I master nation in alleviating the suffering 
lution cf the problems of 
other peoples The world needs an exan € 
natior al ght! ise of constructive den 
I y—for tl other natior to follow 
t y fur 1 that Ame ac 
f Y world V to show the w 
< I eat people can grow 
and ¢ live in peace 
In I er! l re 
I t ur € I 
7 } Tra n p W - 
ute I let tl u ke 
7 ne ti we ite r - 
I I I R j r a time over Cuba 
\ we f C es t to ravage 
t I C her t nake life finer 
( I k v ere will be those wl say 
it « I ( f But it n t be con- 
dered There were those who said that 
Gern 7 ow invincible, that Hitler was 
omnipoter We in America never believed 
T e were tl e iz his country who 
f j ur 1) Hitler Well 
For I yer plar ie m 
I Chr is ¢ e wit 
kit peo- 
I ( ke this prob- 
l I peace prove hat 
when u k by 
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in this country what might be called the 
fifth estate. I mean the newspaper col- 
umnists and radio commentators. There are 
some very fine gentlemen among them. Much 
that they write is thought provoking, but 
we want to be careful to analyze what they 
say and not become mere robots of their 
thinking. In my opinion, some of the best 
and straightest thinking in America today 
is done by the people who may not have 
a college degree. They indulge in down-to- 
earth American grass-root thinking. Some 
people call it horse sense, or common sense. 

Right now we see quite an example of this 
ersatz thinking when we talk about war aims. 
Some folks want to open up the gates of 
America to unrestricted immigration Some 
folks want to cut out all tariffs. Some folks, 
in their impractical dream of international 
and interracial brotherhood, filled as they are 
with the wave of emotion, want to risk every- 
thing we have here in America—and they are 
only trustees of such values themselves—be- 
cause they have a notion that doing these 
things might solve the problem. 

We have had a lot of folks since the last 
World War who have posed as great experts. 
They have gotten lots of degrees, and then 
they have captured some lopsided idea that 
was floating around, and that is what made 
them an expert. We have had such folks in 
high places—of cou they have the best of 
intentions, but hell is paved with such 
iciks—-and now we have found that in most 
instances such experts were absolutely wrong 
They are generally so deep down in a mesh of 
details, or engulfed in the old traditional way 
of doing things, or flying so high in the field 
of the impractical that they have proven 
themselves incompetent in national affairs 

id should not now be permitted to carry on 
in national affairs or internatio1 affairs. 

If we are to enter into an a iation of 





















I ns, it must be on a practical basis. We 
might as well know now that when this war 
is over and we have won it that there will 
be a terrible mess in Europ Russia, unless 
I mis guess, will want to plan the peace 
of Europe as other peace treaties have been 
planned 31 will not be asking 
Ol ce 
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satisfied that when 132,000,000 freemen and 
women are concerned with the problems of 
government we will have a better Govern- 
ment, but we must make sure that we do 
not indulge in ersatz thinking and planning. 

We freemen want to remain free. That is 
why when we were attacked we got down to 
business and are doing the greatest job in 
history. We didn’t want war, we weren't pre- 
pared for war, but in 6 months’ time we have 
astonished the world in our ability to get 
prepared. What are we fighting for? We 
are fighting to maintain America. This is 
the land of free men and women. And free- 
dom means freedom of the press, speech, 
worship, trial by jury, the right to own prop- 
erty and transmit it to one’s heirs, the right 
to labor and collect one’s own wages, the right 
to be elected as a servant of the people. We 
have already stated they were inalienable 
rights; but other free peoples have lost them. 
They lost them because they didn’t think 
things through in time. They were indulg- 
ing in ersatz thinking. They were seduced 
by the idea that they could surrender these 
great values for which the race has struggled 
and bled fer for a thousand years, and get a 
substitute just as good 

Nations and empires have grown great be- 
cause they thought straight, and they fell 
when they got to thinking synthetically. 
Rome and every nation since her time, in- 
cluding France, fell because they bypassed 
the virtues of thrift, honesty, morality, in- 
dustry, realism. Once again America is learn- 
ing that the ersatz thinking of the last 
decade must be discarded and we must return 
to these ancient virtues. Government now 
tells us to save and buy bonds; that the 
work and industry of all the people is nec- 
essary 

And so in this period when the war is over, 
we must ever be watchful, realizing we are 
dealing with nations which have different 
economic, religious, and political perspec- 
tives; that in our dealings with these nations 
it is our function to make them self-sus- 
taining—politically and economically. It is 
not our function to be a Santa Claus nation. 
The greatest charity we can do individually 
is to take our fellow man and make him a 
self-sustaining individual, not an individual 
dependent upon the charity of others. This 
truly applies in the international field. 

And I repeat the idea that in this post- 
war period we must not permit loose thinking 
by our servants to ruin our own home econ- 
omy, putting our people out of employment 
by permitting the inflow of cheap, competi- 
tive, foreign goods. This problem has to b 
thought through. And I personally do not 
want some starry-eyed but impractical ideal- 
ist who has never sweated for a dollar he 
has made, who has never had to meet a pay 
roll or handle the problems in connection 
with production, who has never tilled the 
soil, and so is ignorant as a matter of prac- 
ticality—I do not want such to determine 
the policy of this Nation, even though they 
speak with the tongues of angels. Let it ever 
be remembered that we cannot help the un- 
fortunate peoples of other lands by Selling 
America short, or putting tl Nation on the 
paralyzing its industry 
and its productivity, and making America 


ecohomic tobogga 


Fellow citizens, I know that this group 
realizes that we are living in a chang 
world I know that each one of you is awa 

] ] the future may be darker 
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we went forth as a united people doing the 


impossible in a thousand directions. And 
we will continue until victory is ours. And 
then when peace comes, oh, let us keep our 
heads—our reason and judgment 

Let us not, because of conditions which 
may then prevail, be seduced from the Ameri- 
can way. Let us rather improve it where 
necessary, but not destroy it no matter how 
seductive the foreign ideas may appear 

I have faith in the balance of the Ameri- 
can people. Being aware of the problems and 
thinking them through will, I am sure, give 
us the correct answers. 

God will bless America only we, the 
people, respond to his guidance and direction. 


as 





Address by Senator Mead Before New 
York State Christian Endeavor Union 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 1 (legislative day of 
Monday, June 29), 1942 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
delivered ty me to the thirty-fourth an- 
nual convention of the New York State 
Christian Endeavor Union, at Buffalo, 
N. Y., on June 27, 1942. 

here being no objection, the address 
Was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

It is with a sense of grave responsibility 
that I address this gathering. This is your 
thirty-fourth annual convention and it can 
be truly said that never in the lifetime of your 


organization have you met in more serious 
and trying times. On the occasion of your 
last convention, our country was at peace. 
Today we are enmeshed in war. Only a 
prophet can tell what is in store for us 
tomorrow. But it requires no prophesy to 
outline our course of action. There is only 


one path in which we may walk. Our most 
important task today is to win the war 

The world conditions of today make heavy 
demands upon you younger men and women. 
At this period of your life when you are ap- 
proaching the responsibility of manhood and 
womanhood, imbued with the ambition to 
take your rightful place in society, you are 
called upon to defend our country. You are 
in the forefront of the battle line 

It may seem a bit inharmonious to discuss 
war at a gathering fostered by the spiritual 
ideals which find expression in the Christian 





Endeavor movement. But it only seems in- 
harmonious. You may ask how can warfare 
and love of man exist at one and the same 
time 

Before attempting to answer that question 
it might be well for us to indulge in self- 
examination. By what impulses or emoticons 
are we controlled? What forces guide our 
thinking? In what direction are we moving? 

A short time ago, perhaps we worried over 
whether we would be able to trade in the 
old car for a new one. We wondered if we 
could afford to send our younger people to 
college. We were concerned over the income 
taxes which we were called On to pay as our 


t 
contribution to the expense of properly run- 
ning the Government And always upper- 
most in our minds was a desire to provide, in 














a material way, for the next generation, to 
make life happier for them. Those were the 
normal reactions of an average American in 
his every-day life. 

But now that normal life is disrupted, seri- 
ous business confronts us. We no longer are 
worried over whether that old car’ can be 
traded in. In fact, we are happy if we have 
an old car, and we are wiling to turn it over 
to Uncle Sam if he can use it 

We are spending sums of money never 
dreamed of in times of peace, and we are more 
concerned over the responsibility of trans- 
mitting to posterity the freedoms which were 


handed down to us than we are with the 
debt burden which follows in the wake of 
the war We realize that we can no more 


escape this debt burden than we could escape 
the war itself. 

Today we are motivated by entirely dif- 
ferent thoughts than in time of peace. On 
the farm, in the factory, and in the school 
life is now geared to war. We are unafraid, 
and face the reality with strength and cour- 
age. We have this task to perform. It is a 
solemn pact with our forefathers, it is a 





solemn pledge to posterity, that we will win 
this war. 
What is meant by winning the war? Does 


it mean only the overwhelming of the enemy 
by sheer force of arms and brute st 
If that is all it means, and nothing more, 
then it. is inharmonious to discuss war and 
love of man in the same breath. If our sole 
object is to emerge the victor in a death 
struggle 


rength? 


then we are fighting in vain 
But winning the war implies and carries 
with it much more than that For us win- 


ning the war means also the culmination of 
our struggle to win a just and lasting peace 


This objective, this hope, this ideal is the 
inspiration that underlies the solemn pact 
entered into by us to employ all of our re- 


sources in the fight for freedom. This ideal, 
this inspiration guided the hand of our Pres- 





ident when he affixed his signature to the 
Atlantic Charter 

Secure in the knowledge that cur objec- 
tive is the attainment of a just and lasting 
peace, then it is understandable why religion 
is essential in the condrct the war and 


f 
in the settlement after the war 

President Rooseveit and General MacArthur 
have clearly recognized the efficacy of pray 
in the war effort. Complete cooperation 
assistance is furnished by the Army and 
in the appointment of cl 
facilities 











building of suitabl rel 
worship in the service 
In our own city of Buffalo a fine example 


of religious spirit and thoughtfulness wa: 


The people of this city, upon proclamation by 
Mayor Kelly, set apart one day of thanks- 
giving for the victories of the American forces 











in the battles of the Coral Sea and Midv 
and to pray for the gallant young Americans 
who lost their lives in those battles. This 
fine example set by the people of the city of 
Buffalo might well be followed by other com- 
munities throughout the Nation 

As a Nation motivated by love of peace 
and freedom, we must set an example for the 
rest of the world to follow It is necessary 
that we convince and attract t cause 
peoples of all races and religions. If we can 
prove to them that we are sincere in our 
protestations of love of peace and of the 
brotherhood of man, if we can prov 
satisfaction that we shall strive t 
peace for them as well as for oursel\ 
we can count upon their cooperat 
assistance 

The equality before the law and in our 
social and civic life of all for of religious 
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expression is an Americ: 
the history of peoples. It goes ev 
the theory and practice of religious 
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This distinctly American attitude toward 
religion began in a material sense with the 
forging of our Constitution, and received 
emphasis by being incorporated into the very 
first article of the Bill of Rights which stated 
that— 

“Congress shall make no law respecting an 
establishment of religion or prohibiting the 


free exercise thereof 
Without interruption, the principle has 


continued cown to this day. It has char- 
acterized our Nation’s growth. It is ung 
tionably the choicest right in our Amer 
heritage. It is the keystone of our republic. 

It is one of the four freedoms to which we 
are now committed. But it is not to 
announce these freedoms in rhetorical lan- 
guage We must make them the heritage, 
the inalienable rights of the peoples now 
held in subjection. This is the message that 
must be speedily sent to all nations on ear 
There is need for great haste with this tidi 
of good will because the Axis pov 
tempting to ensnare and entice these very} 
same people by false statements about our 
democracy and our aims in this war. If we 
fail in this campaign to enlist the support of 
the subjected peoples of the world, not 
only relegate them to slavery under the dic- 
tatorships, but we endanger our own instit 
tions of freedom. It is gatherins 
this, not only in our country but 1 
gatherings all over the world, that lend hope 
to the program which is before us 

That program is just important as the 
part played by the planes and guns and tanks 
We are still far from a complete m 
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of our material resources. We are ev - 
ther from total mobilization of our moral 
strength There are, throughout the world 
in the ranks of the United Natioz on the 


side of democracy—yes, and among the con- 
quered peoples of Europe—great reservoirs 
strength which we are failing to u There 
are powerful ideals and values and 
tions, which we failing fully 

Those faiths and ideals are n 
in this war of faith 
weapons our factories 


For years we made the mist 
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to compromise with our democratic ideals 
Today, we are reflecting that n Ke We 
are not fully mobilizing our moral resou 
We are failing to make imaginative and ag- 
gressive use of the dynamic p ef 2 
and equality 

We are failing to give to t peoples of 
the world a ringing and inspiring affirmation, 
not merely of the things fi g 
against but of the tl gs we are f for 

The stories which have ched } 
Nazi-occupied countries and N Gert y 
give an insight into the kind of world we can 
expect if we fail in this fignt. The persecu- 
tion of organized religion h I me a 
recognized and common weapon he h 
of Nazi leaders. They would rej e be f 
in God with belief in Hitler, and would mak 
a religious nazi-ism. They h establ ed 
under a definite program, a 1 Reich 
church. 

Briefly this new so-called cl ( replace 
the Holy Bible with Hitler’s Mein Kampf 
The sword and the swastika take the place of 
the cross, and all faiths will be } dec 
to the state religiou per f 
suppressed. It is the aim that Christian 
be annihilated forever y I h 
meeting as this in which we are now par- 
ticipatir would be counte1 n Ger- 
many or in any of the conquered cour ‘ 

I should like to recount to you from a 
document prepared by the successor Ru- 
dolph Hess as Hitler’s right-hand man, Bor- 
mann, with reference to the f f Cl - 
tianity in the German B ( 

“Nazi and Christian ideologie ‘ - 
reconcilable. The Christian Church i ed 
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on tue ignorance of mankind, for only thus 
are the Christian churches able to maintain 
their power.’ 

The Nazi philosophy, on the other hand, 
: ng to Bormann, is based on the “latest 
of scientific research.” Think of it. The Nazi 
philcsophy which has brought death and 
destruction to millions of people within and 
without Nazi Ger 1y is held up as being 
exemplary and based on the latest of scien- 
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Just as the obnoxious influence of as- 
tr ve nd other swindlers 
h bee ppressed and eliminated by the 
state, so ist the power and influence of 
the churches be annihilated forever. Only 
aft t has been achieved—will the ex- 
istence of the nation and the Reich be as- 


We are informed about only some of the 
barbaric practices of the Nazi fanatics, but 














or ‘ } ry et he 1? ¢ me 1inst the 
1 devout German } is the 
i mercy killings The 1g of in- 
I t citiz which the Nazis call mercy 
killings, can be explained only as the mur- 
der of German citizens with the approval of 
( : tate 
I excu for murder is that these vic- 
tin were unproductive In other words if 
one is maimed, blir or injured in some 
manner \ ch makes him unable to play 
what the Nazis « ider productive part in 
t untry he is murdered by 
} own le ! 
This brief recital of some of the conditions 
imposed upon the regimented people 
I is suff I beli t 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ROBERT F. WAGNER 


OF NEW YORK 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 1 (legislative day of 
Monday, June 29), 1942 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp, the text of 
an address delivered by me at the found- 
ers’ dinner for the Louis D. Brandeis’ col- 
ony in Palestine, on June 17, 1942, at the 
Hotel Commodore, New York. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

In the history of any great nation, a few 
noble men stand fo-th above the rest—some, 
as judges, guardinme the people’s law; some, 

spokesmen, defending the people's rights; 
some, as statesmen, advancing the goals of 
human progress. Because he served in each 
of these roles, and exceiled in all of them, 





America cherishes the memory and the ex- 
ample of Louis D. Brandeis 
All about me in this hall tonight are men 





and women who have shared the heritage of 
his wisdom and his works. Among the many 
public officials, we are honored by the pres- 
ence of one who, as a Federal judge and now 
as Under Secretary of War, serves in the 
finest Brandeis tradition, with integrity, so- 
cial vision, firmness in democratic princi- 
ples—the Honorable Robert P. Patterson 
Among this great gathering of the labor 
movement, I see a few battle-scarred veter- 
whose service goes back 30 years or more, 
when Brandeis first brought peace and order 
into the New York garment industry. Afid 
I welcome here many outstanding leaders of 
Jewish life and thought. To his dying hour, 
Brandeis was counted with his own people, 
in rebuilding the Jewish National Home in 
Palestine 
Above all else, 
supermen 














Brandeis put no faith in 
Dictators rant about helping the 


common people, but dar t trust them 
with freedom or righ Instead of elevat- 
ing the common man to a place of dignity, 
dictators tell him he has no place, except 

a cog in the party machin¢ To Brandeis, 


the average Man was everythin and govern- 
ment was the means by which average men— 





however varied in race, background, religion, 
and skill—can achieve the best that is in 
them, in security, in liberty, in equality 

T iy, in every land on earth, a mighty 
conflict rages between these aspirations of 


the common people and the 

tions of the would-be supermer 
The story is told that whe Prince Paul of 

Yugoslavia and his cabinet sold out their 


unholy ambi- 





people’s liberties last year, not a railroad 
worker could be found i Belgrade whc 
would move the train to Germany. Hitler 
had to provide the transportation—and the 
I I Yug uv people took up arms 
st the Nazis, and they are still fighting 
In every foreign land Hitler has found a 
few men of privilege and position willing to 
do his dirty work. But throughout that pe- 
I ragedy Ww } appease- 
I free workers, and true spokes- 
man of free workers, ever went hat in hand 
to Berchtesgade1 And they never will 
There are some well-meaning people who 
say that a democracy fighting for its life 
§ I its liber on the shelf for the 
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duration. 
statement. 

When we entered the first World War, Wil- 
son’s new freedom was not stopped or 
shelved; it was put into practice. Labor won 
better standards and more rights than it had 
ever known. When these gains were can- 
celed after the armistice, the result was in- 
dustrial discord. I shall never forget the 
chaos in the New York garment industry at 
that time; for it became my duty, as a su- 
preme court judge, to restrain the employers’ 
association from violating its contract and 
going back to the labor conditions of 1900. 
For industry at large, peace and justice were 
not restored until those temporary social 
reforms that helped win the first World War 
were made the law of the land, under the 
great leadership of President Roosevelt. 

Look over the New Deal record in peace- 
time, and you will come to these conclusions: 
All of democracy’s needs that were satisfied— 
like social security, public power projects, 
housing, labor standards, collective bargain- 
ing—have made us stronger in this war for 
Survival. All of democracy’s needs that were 
neglected—like the national health program 
I proposed 3 years ago—now show up as 
weaknesses in our wartime armor 

Look over our national record in the war 
itself, and you will find: Wherever action is 
nourished in the springs of freedom, there 
you have the greatest source of power to ficht 
the war and win the victory. Our Army is 
organized on the democratic principle of se- 
lective service. The majority of American 
workers in essentia) industries are covered by 
collective bargaining agreements. Our free 
industrial system is breaking all records in 
war production. The racial barriers that 
marred our national unity, are being wiped 
out Volunteer committees of neighbors 
guard our homes against air raids, and ration 
the supply of civilian goods 

Can you picture America working under 
military overlords and Nuremberg laws, with 
storm-troopers at every factory gate, ration- 
ing controlled by Nazi Party leaders, and 
civilian defense run by the Gestapo? 

Recently I made an address by short wave 
to the lands of the silent people under Hitler 
rule. As I pondered a message that would 
best recall the liberties they had lost, those 
in touch with the underground movement 
abroad gave me this advice: “Tell them that 
in America, the workers’ trade unions are 
stronger and more numerous than ever be- 
fore 

For a free trade union, in their eyes, there 
is no substitute, no ersatz. And neither is 
there any ersatz for all the other liberties 
enjoyed by the American people. I say that 
instead of being lost or abandoned, our de- 
mocracy is rising to new heights in the white 
heat of a wartime crisis 

And right here, let me tell you some mili- 
the Axis doesn’t know this yet. 
Those flying fortresses that ripped the Jap- 
ane fleet to pieces in the Pacific were made 
in an American Federation of Labor all-union 
shop And the motors on those General 
Grant tanks giving the Nazi so much trouble 
in Libya, carry a Congress of Industrial Or- 


With all my soul, I deny that 
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tary secrets 





se 


ganizations union label 
In tl 


1is war for nationa) existence, none 
of us has any privileges—there are only 
duties and responsibilities As the largest 
organized group in our national life, Ameri- 
can labor is proud to be part of every com- 
munity effort, every drive to sell War bonds, 
every product of the assembly line, every 
convoy of merchant ships In their own 
house, the workers recognize, and they fight, 
the few disrupters, the few racketeers, who 
would smear the good name of labor In 
the battle for production, they gave up the 
privilege of striking, in order to protect their 
right to strike. In the battle against infla- 
tion, they are giving up the privilege of some 
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wage increases, to protect their right to bet- 


ter their.own conditions later on. All this 
and more is labor’s willing share in the fight 
of all freemen to live and work in a peace- 
ful world of their own making and their own 
choosing. 

The peace—when it comes—must be 
worthy of the hardships, the heroism, the 
prayers, of all the United Nations. More than 
a quarter of a century ago Louis D. Brandeis 
said with prophetic vision: 

“No peace which is lasting can ever come 
until the nations, great and small, accept 
the democratic principle that there is and 
shall be no supernation, to rise through sub- 
jection of others, and the truth that each 
people has in it something of peculiar value 
which it can contribute to the civilization 
for which we are all striving.” 

By every word and deed President Roose- 
velt is leading the world toward that kind 
of peace. You can do your part by standing 
as organized labor stood after the last war— 
for a new league of nations to promote and 
defend the security of mankind. Congress 
can do its part by planning now for “ull em- 
ployment of the new millions we have trained 
and the new factories we have built—plan- 
ning how to use them in the ways of peace, 
for the pursuit of happiness. 

With every confidence in our victory, I 
lock forward to the day when the work of 
reconstruction may begin—the day when 
the war is ended, and, in the Holy Writ 
inscribed on the Liberty Bell—‘Ye shall pro- 
claim liberty throughout all the land unto 
all the inhabitants thereof; and ye shall 
return every man unto his possession, and 
every man unto his own family.” 





The Swastika in the Near East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT F. WAGNER 


OF NEW YORK 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 1 (legislative day of 
Monday, June 29), 1942 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I asl: 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp an address by the junior 
Senator from Rhode Island |Mr. Green] 
on Tuesday, June 20, 1942, on the subject 
The Swastika in the Near East. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


My fellow citizens, a swift change in the 
fortunes of the war makes us now rivet our 
attention on the ancient lands of the Near 
East, the lands of the Bible with which are 
associated our earliest as well as our holiest 
memories Egypt is now in the foreground of 
our thoughts, the land of Joseph the dreamer, 


the land to which the children of Israel mi- 
grated in a time of famine, where after- 
ward, a heavy burden of bondage was laid 
upon them, from which they were delivered 
“with signs and wonders” to journey back to 
the Promised Land. And, as we study the 
war map, there comes into the foreground 
the Promised Land itself, the country which 
is even better known as the Holy Land, and 
with which the most sublime sentiments of 
Christendom are associated 


When we 
hangs over 


think of the menac that now 
the hills of Judea, of 
Samaria, and the mountains of Galilee, our 
hearts are filled with a peculiar se1 
anxiety and indignation, for those hill 
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vales and mountains cradled the spiritual 
ideals and ethical doctrines that are dearest 
to our hearts. The menace comes from a 
dark power which has left no room for doubt 
that it intends, if it is able, to destroy and 
wipe out from the memory of man those 
ideals and those doctrines. Nazi Germany, 
which by word and deed, has proclaimed her 
intention to obliterate the Christian faith, 
now extends her bloody claws toward the 
lands where the founder of that faith lived 
and labored 

It is well that at this time we in America, 
upon whom will fall a large share of the task 
of frustrating the enemy’s foul designs and 
ambitions, should look a little more closely at 
these ancient lands of the Near East, and 
particularly at Palestine. Not all of us may 
be acquainted with the fact that since the 
end of the last World War, remarkable things 
have taken place in that little land which 
commands so much of our affection and our 
reverence. Not all of us may know that 
within the past 2 decades a work of recla- 
mation has been in progress in Palestine 
which has been described by many observers 
as the most significant constructive work 
that has been performed anywhere in the 
world since the first World War. This is the 
work of redemption and restoration which 
has been accomplished by the half million 
Jews who have been permitted to return to 
their ancient homeland in order to establish 
it again as the national home of their people 

That work is an open book for all observers, 
and it has brought about the transformation 
of a great part of a land which has for cen- 
turies lain waste and neglected. The prog- 
ress of the Jewish national home in Palestine 
in the past 20 years is revealed by the tenfold 
increase in its Jewish population. That 
progress is demonstrated by scores of agri- 
cultural settlements that have transformed 
rocky or marshy areas into flourishing gar- 
dens. That progress is revealed by cities and 
suburbs teeming with industry and com- 
merce; by the eradication of diseasy and the 
introduction of scientific methods in agri- 
culture and industry; by the utilization of 
its water power to produce electricity; by the 
discovery and exploitation of natural re- 
sources, such as the mineral deposits of the 
Dead Sea, the existence of which have until 
recently not been dreamed of. The progress 
of the Jewish national home is further 
tested in the cultural sphere by the estab- 
lishment of a modern school system, a fine 
university, and other institutions of educa- 
tion and culture 

All of these achievements accom- 
plished by a persecuted and harassed people, 
whose pioneering skill and perseve1 had 
until recently been as the 
possibilities of the land to which their cour- 

ve and self-sacrifice were applied. In these 
last two decades the homeless Jewish people 
have demonstrated that they possess the abil- 
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ity to restore their a--cient homeland, and 
this homeland in turn has demonstrated that 
it is able to sustain and reward their toll 
and sacrifice 

Moreover, it should be recalled t 1] Ameri- 
cans, particularly at this time ur Gov- 
ernment and people played no sm part in 
making this historic hievement { ible 
The political foundations -upon which this 
whole enterprise is based are to be found in 
the famous Balfour Declaration, by which, 25 
years ago, in the gloomy year 1917 « f t first 
World War, Great Britain pledged herself to 
“facilitate the establishment of a J¢ h na- 
tional home in Palestine Sub uently 
that deciaration became part of the Palestine 
Mandate, under which Gre Bri wa 
entrusted by the League of Nations w the 
administration of that country 

It is important to recall that in the fram- 
ing and in the publication of the 
declaratic the Government of 1e United 
States, of which Woodrow Wilson was then 
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the Chief Magistrate, played an important 
part. President Wilson, the members of his 
Cabinet, the Members of the Senate and the 
House of Representatives, as well as the 
leaders of thought and action in America, 
felt that to give the Jews of the world an 
opportunity to restore theis ancient home- 
land as a place of asylum for the driven and 
homeless members of their race, well as 
for all others who might elect to go there, 
would be to right an ancient wrong, to per- 
form an act of historic justice, to provide 
some measure of reparation and compensa- 
tion, to an ancient people to whom Christen<- 
dom owed an immense debt. 

That this sentiment was not confined to a 
few highly placed Americans is proved by 


as 


the fact that the purpose of the Balfour 
Declaration was solemnly endorsed by the 
people of the United States in Congress 


assembled. Exactly 20 years ago today a reso- 
lution was unanimously adopted by the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives and signed 
in due course by President Harding approving 
the establishment of the Jewish nati 


nal 
home in Palestine. It is only proper that we 








take note of this twentieth anniversary of 
the unanimous adoption of that resolution, 
not only by calling attention to it, but by 
reading its exact words. It reads 

“Resolved, etc., That the United States of 
Ainerica favors the establishment in Palestine 
of a national home for the Jewish people, it 
being clearly understocd that nothing shall 
be done which may prejudice the civil and 
religious rights of, Christian and all other 
non-Jewish communities in Palestine, and 


that the holy places and religiou 
and sites in Palestine shall be 
protected.” 

That resolution is 
seen no reason 


buildings 


adequately 


explicit, and 
to change it 


America has 

















These statements of policy by the British 
and American Governments were 2 years 
later, in 1924, confirmed in a special ven- 
tion concluded between those two Govern- 
ments on the specific subject of Palestine 
By this the British Government becan 
bound to’ America, as it was already bound to 
the League of Nations, to support th 
policy 

No great pioneering enterprise has ever 
been carried through without surmounting 
obstacles, great and small. We Americans do 
not have to be told that: our own pioneering 
days are still fresh in our memorie Natu- 
rally, in Palestine, too, there were and there 
are cbstacles to be overcome, obstacles inter- 
pcSed by Nature as well as those interposed 
by man. The native Arabs of Palestine have 
not been injured, but, on the contrary, their 
lot has been improved by the reclamation 
accomplished by the Jews. Nevertheless, ex- 
tremists among them whose discontent, par- 
ticularly within the past 5 years, | been 
fomented and exploited by the Axis P 
have created disturbance nse 
that they have been ageri er, 
there were ministers in Lor r- 
mitted themselves to. be - 
timidated by acts of terror 
just as in the early days of th rovernme! 
of Neville Chamberlain the Brit Govern- 
ment permitted itself to b timidate by 
acts of terrol n i Cze ) d ’ 
Austria The result has bee - 
treat by the British ¢ nn fror } 
obligations it assumed under the te s of tl 
Balfour declaration and of tl] mandate f 
the Le of Natio d ‘ i 
with America 

To such a retreat the Government of 
people of the Unit s ed 
the resolution quotec é 
sented and, I f eve 
Twenty years ago the re b of the 
Jewish national home in I vas, € 
felt, demanded by the princi} ( f-deter- 
mination, the principle wv h had been ap- 
plied to the Arabs even bef pplied 
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to the Jews. Today we feel that the reestab- 
lishment of the Jewish national home in 
Palestine, so necessary to provide a haven for 
the hundreds of thousands of Jews who have 
been made homeless by Nazi brutality, is 
demanded also by the principles of the At- 
lantic Charter 

The United Nations, with Great Britain and 
America in the lead, will use all their avail- 
able strength to throw back the Nazi hordes 
in the Near East and to foil the Nazi design 
of raising the swastika, that emblem of god- 
lessness and inhumanity, over the citadel of 
Jerusalem. In this struggle, the United 
Nations will have in the fullest measure, 
without stint of blood and sacrifice, the aid 
of the Jewish community of Palestine. 
Thousands of young men of that community 
are already in the fighting forces of the Brit- 
ish Imperial Army, many more thousands 
are eager to join, and all the strength of its 
manhood and womanhood is mobilized for 
resistance to the last ditch. Moreover, all the 
rest of its strength, its agricultural, indus- 
trial, and scientific resources, which are by 
no means negligible, have ever, since the out- 
break of the war, been mobilized to serve the 
needs of the war effort. Palestine raises food 
for the armies of the Near East, it manufac- 
tures industrial products and equipment for 
these forces, and it has served as an important 
repair center for their mechanized equip- 
ment 

As the tide of the battle moves into the 
lands of the Near East, and toward the Holy 
Land, the true significance of the struggle 
stands out with even greater force. It is a 
struggle for the preservation of all that the 
Holy Land nds for in the heart, the con- 


science, and the aspirations of mankind. It 
is a struggle in which the forces of evil shall, 
with God's help, be destroyed. In this strug- 


humanity, and justice shall, 
at the cost may be, finally pre- 


a 


godliness 
matter v 
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1 In the words of the Psalmist: “If I 
rget thee, O Jerusalem, let my right hand 
2 


get her cunning.” 





What Happens to Your Ammunition Tax? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 30, 1942 
Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, many of 


our who are interested in the 
preservation of our wildlife resources 
ard who, to accomplish that end, are 
willing to pay their portion of the tax 
d upon ammunition under the Pitt- 
bertson Act of 1937 and on sport- 


citizens 





ing arms and ammunition under the 
Pittman-Robertson Act of 1932, will be 
int i, I know, in having a detailed 
report of just what is being done with 
t I ds from these taxes. 

T f ving article, reprinted from 
I n magazine of July 1942 
f ( t disposition of these 
t es V h are b 
s i Iam su ull sp - 
I ] f ( wile f 
col \ nnd I lial 
in est 

Thi 

wit ) 

Hi J 
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tion has sent a dime rolling into a special 
fund, earmarked by the Pittman-Robertson 
Act of that year. Since 1932, there had been 
a 10 percent Federal excise tax on sporting 
arms and ammunition, and the Pittman- 
Robertson Act nailed this money down for 
conservation. In fact, since July 1, 1940, this 
fund has been accumulating at the rate of 
11 percent, since all Federal excise taxes 
were increased by 10 percent as of that date. 
This means an increase of 1 cent, or a total 
of 11 cents in tax money, every time a sports- 
man pays a dollar for arms and ammunition 
products. Here is the story of what we have 
been getting in return. 

In the beginning, of course, the normal 
proportion of hunters who were aware of this 
added tribute did their share of grousing. 
No doubt, some are still rebelliously at it. 
But after 5 years of experience with the Fed- 
eral Aid in Wildlife Restoration Program, 
made possible by this measure, the lad who 
has taken the trouble to inform himself 
about what goes on in 46 of the 48 States as 
a result of his contribution can have nothing 
but enthusiasm for the plan and praise for 
the small group of stalwarts who saw the 
Pittman-Robertson bill through its tortuous 
course. They are among the immortals of the 
conservation movement. 

Tens of thousands of acres of land now 
belong to the public of the various States 
that would otherwise be in private hands and 
largely closed to hunters were it not for this 
Wildlife Restoration Program. Refuges, im- 
proved breeding areas, and rejuvenated game 
ranges dot the country as a result of this 
specific tax. Research projects, without which 
there can be no decent game management 
are being carried out in almost every State 
which has availed itself of the benefits of 
the act, and the great majority of them 
would never have been launched were it not 
for that shower of dimes which hunters send 
annually to the National Treasury 

Up to December 31, 1941, a total of $1,824,- 
878.08 had been allocated from Pittman- 
Robertson funds for research, as against $1,- 
666,307.84 for actual development work and 
$1,339,461.77 for land acquisition. This is in- 
deed a healthy beginning, since as time goes 
on and the individual research projects are 
completed it is expected they will be suc- 
ceeded by development projects calculated to 
make the results of the research available to 
sportsmen in the tangible form of more game 
birds and animals. Since these cooperative 
research projects are being carried out on 
the home shooting grounds of sportsmen in 
46 different St transition from the 
experimental to the production stage will 
represent a normal healthy development of 
the general plan 

And here’s another thing: With no one even 
guessing what's ahead of us in a war-torn 
world it may very well be that this Pittman- 
Robertson money will develop into the one 
hope of keeping the machinery of conserva- 
tion turning over in many States until con- 
flict ends and we settle down once more to 
t keel of peaceful living. Although 
countless local enterprise are due to be 
stymied by war cost this national wildlife 
resteration program is going to be carried on 

It may be smart to get the mechanics of 
this far-flung activity firmly in mind before 
taking a been going on in 


ate the 





even 


close catw 





some of the State The program dmin- 
istered by the United Stat Fish and 
life Servic after (¢ ner s has ) 
I ed TY - C T t 
v jot unde I 
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tribution to the States for the year ending in 
June 1942. That wasn’t all the cash on hand. 
The bank balance piled up by the tax wasn’t 
stripped to make such an amount available. 
A nice backlog for rainy days was left. But 
when appropriations for the year 1943 were 
up, the House whittled the available Pittman- 
Robertson outgo down to $1,250,000, or a 
shrinkage of more than one-half under the 
current expenditures. 

As this is written, a roar is being heard in 
congressional halls from indignant sports- 
men, and by the time these lines reach 
print we will see how effective the protest 
proved to be. 

The thing to keep in mind is this: All 
money in the fund is paid in by hunters and 
may be expended for hunters’ benefits only. 
It is good sense to maintain a working bal- 
ance, of course, but that is considerably dif- 
ferent from hamstringing going projects 
when funds are available. Hamstringing is 
just what would result from any such figure 
as was first proposed for next year. It may 
be superfluous to state that a Congressman 
is elected every 2 years and that the voice of 
organized sportsmen in any congressional dis- 
trict can be effective, indeed. Democratic 
processes are inefficient and menaced only 
when too many of us are inclined to let 
George attend to our public interests. 

The amount of Pittman-Robertson money 
a State may expect to have allotted to it de- 
pends on four conditions: The first is that 
State agencies administer game affairs. The 
second is that enabling legislation has been 
passed, authorizing the commonwealth to 
avail itself of the terms of the act and to ante 
25 cents for every 75 cents which Federal au- 
thorities turn its way. The third item is 
that no moneys raised within the State by 
sale of hunting licenses be diverted to any 
activity not directly bearing on game con- 
servation 

If these provisions are not made, wild- 
life restoration funds simply are not avail- 
able. When they are, then the amount that 
is allocated depends cn the area involved and 
the number of hunting licenses sold. 

As of today, Nevada and Georgia are the 
only States not benefiting from the program. 
Nevada has no State game department. Out- 
door affairs remain in the hands of the coun- 
ties, even after repeated attempts on the part 
of sportsmen there to centralize authority 
and responsibility. Taking a leaf from the 
book of their neighbors in Idaho, however, a 
movement to attain this end is shaping up. 

Georgia has a State department. Its 
legislature in 1941 passed an enabling act, 
but Governor Talmadge saw fit to veto the 
measure, and until *is mind or the State ad- 
ministration is changed Georgia will have to 
be just a spectator at conservation’s biggest 
spectacle. And it is a big spectacle, too. This 
year, for instance, *fichigan, at the head 
of the list, received $143,946, and even tiny 
Rhode Island got $1,958. Up through the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1941, 557 projects 
had been approved, 208 had been completed 
and 60 or more were pending. The totals for 
the period just closing will be much larger 
because the program has only commenced 
to hit its stride 

So much for he may be done, 
Now let’s have a look at some of the things 
that have been done 


Pennsylvania, for instance, has 


w things 
l 





proved to 


its own satisfaction and over a long period 
of years that its vast system of game-man- 
agement ar is indispensable to happy 
hunting. And, like most other States, dough 
for the acquisition of more 


acres hadn’t been 
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among the game counties. Still more pur- 
chases are in prospect, and before they know 
it those Pennsylvania hunters will be finding 
elbow room where they have been smothered 
by competition in the past. 

In all land purchases the Fish and Wildlife | 
Service acts in an advisory capacity, not only 
on location and character of the descriptions, 
but on price. A staff of land appraisers is 
maintained who use Federal land-bank 
methods in determining values. With this 
agency collaborating with local authorities, 
the chances of bad buys or downright frauds | 
are negligible. It must not be assumed that 
Pennsylvania has devoted its Pittman-Rob- 
ertson cash to the purchase of raw land alone. 
Plenty of development work and pertinent 
research has been carried on, but land pur- 
chases are stressed here because they were 
the crying need and without Federal help 
could not possibly have been acquired. 

Down in New Mexico and Texas the prong- 
horn antelope problem had been acute. This 
splendid game species had touched bottom 
but, by the early thirties, was staging an in- 
credible comeback. However, the distribu- 
tion was spotty, and thousands of acres of 
good antelope range hadn’t felt the tread of 
those delicate hoofs in a generation or more. 

New Mexico had rounded up, trapped and 
transported to unused range 486 head on its 
own. But that chore cost money, and the 
resources that the State had set aside for it 
were exhausted. Then came Federal aid, and 
the undertaking picked up and went to town. 
Texas, profiting by New Mexico's experience, 
drew approval for a similar project and insti- 
tuted the use of airplanes for rounding up 
the widely scattered bands, herding them 
into net corrals to be held for crating and 
shipment. In three years of this activity, 
New Mexico he.s transplanted 889 individuals, 
and Texas has moved 1,140 from old to new 
ranges. New Mexico still has 13,000 square 
miles of bang-up pronghorn range yet to be 
stocked, and Texas has at least equally as 
much. 

The benefits of this activity are not con- 
fined to spreading antelope population and 
reducing gun pressure on individual bands, 
by any means. Before the trapped animals 
are installed in their padded crates for trans- 
portation to new homes, ear tags are attached 
so that subsequent drift can be precisely 
determined, weights are recorded and sex 
ratios and age groups learned. All these 
items are valuable byproducts to be used 
in the future of antelope management, and 
perhaps may be as great a factor in prong- 
horn abundance in time to come as the actual 
restocking of empty habitat will prove to be. 

Utah is plenty proud of its Ogden Bay 
duck-restoration project which, the bet is, 
will save sundry millions of ducks from the 
ravages of botulism in the next decade. This 
was project No. 1 under the restoration pro- 
gram because it was a going venture even 
before the Pittman-Robertson bill became 
law. Utah and the old Bureau of Biological 
Survey had made a start in 1937, and the 
project was simply transferred to the new 
method of financing when this excise-tax 
fund became available | 

The mouth of the Weber River, where it | 
spreads thin over flats left by the recession | 
of Great Salt Lake levels, had for long been 
a death trap for more ducks than most 
of us even see in a year. No exact counts 
had been made, but estimates had it that 
from 300,000 up to 500,000 ducks perished 
there in a single season. By 1941, about 
15 miles of dykes had been built and over 
5,000 new acres of safe water made available | 
for waterfowl. he area probably will be | 
increased away beyond that. 

Game administrators, the country over, | 
when they take their hair down, will admit | 
that when seasons and limits are established | 
they are mostly shooting in the dark, Every | 











hunter knows that the object of restrictions 
on his days afield is to confine the kill to 
the annual increment, more or less, depend- 
ing on whether ranges are under- or over- 
stocked with breeders. But few hunters real- 
ize how little information those in charge of 
their game administration actually have on 
such basic factors. 

For long, Virginia had realized how woe- 
fully shy it was on information regarding 
its wild-turkey population. A producer of 
domestic turkeys who expected to stay in 
business and planned to carry over sufficient 
breeding stock for another year would be 
reckoned dumb indeed if he killed all the 
market would absorb at the moment, with 
no eye to the future, Virginia hadn’t been 
doing quite that, of course; it had tried to 
be conservative in regulating the annual 
take, but that conservatism had been based 
on estimates only and, after all, estimates 
are first cousins to guesses and make a shaky 
foundation for management policy. 

One of the first Pittman-Robertson proj- 
ects that Virginia requested was a real in- 
ventory of its wild-turkey population. Two 
men in a trailer spent months in gobbler 
country, draining farmers of information, 
getting clubby with turkey hunters, check- 
ing and counter-checking what they were 
told and searching range for sign them- 
selves. They did an amazing job of selling 
the big idea to hunters, and the record shows 
that out of 500 interviewed only 3 finally 
refused to come clean with what they knew, 
which is another one of those priceless by- 
products of an undertaking. It means that 
those 500 hunters are closer to their State’s 
conservation set-up than they ever have been 
before; they are in it, a part of it, and that 
makes the spirit which moves mountains. 

Every turkey county was covered, the lo- 
cation of all known flocks mapped, and 
their numbers, date of last observation, lib- 
eration points of pen-reared birds and other 
pertinent information assembled. It is nota 
wholly accurate census, of course; but Vir- 
ginia now knows closely enough for practical 
purposes how many turkeys it had on a given 
date, how many acres of range was avail- 
able per flock and the number of birds in it. 

Along with this project goes a stomach 
analysis, with 500 sets of innards a year 
being turned in for laboratory examination. 
That brings up another limitation on the 
expenditure of Pittman-Robertson funds: the 
research projects which meet approval. Re- 
search, as plenty of hunters realize, can some- 
times get out of hand and away from the 
point of interest. It can, in other words, 
have a lot of academic meaning, but danged 
little for the lad who wants more to shoot 
at. So all research under the program must 


tie right in with game restoration and not 
let itself ramble all over the place. That’s 


what the study of Virginia turkeys’ food 
habits is doing: coming right down to brass 
tacks. So when populations, their distri- 
bution and what they need by way of food 
are put alongside the annual kill—which isn’t 
difficult to determine for any species in any 
State with an adequate field force—and then 





when typical areas are sampled for popula- 
tion trends, Virginia can be well way 
to harvesting its turkey crop with an eagle 


eye to the future. 

What the drought of the early thirties did 
to South Dakota was plenty The loss of 
pheasant food and cover practically wiped 
the birds out of the State’s western counties. 
With better rainfall in recent years the hab- 
itat came back, but how repopulate it 
with ringnecks was 
because game-farm on such a 
scale as would have been needed would run 
into big money 

However, there was the Sand Lake National 
Wildlife Refuge with an abundance of pheas- 
ants. And there was 


something else again, 


operations 
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money for the proper asking. So in 1941 
South Dakota set up and was granted ap- 
proval for the biggest pheasant-trapping and 
transplanting program ever heard of. On the 
20,000-acre refuge a total of 8,440 birds were 
trapped and released in areas where the exotic 
had perished along with the drought-stricken 
corn crops. They didn’t cost from two bucks 
up, as any game-farm bird will cost if the 
management knows its way around ledgers. 
They cost less than 44 cents per bird. And 
more than that: Those cocks and hens weren’t 
any pen-reared darlings. They were tough old 
bruisers with plenty of know-how about get 


ting along on their own. Pheasant shooting 
in western South Dakota is well on its way 
back. Without Pittman-Robertson help it 


would be a memory. 

Colorado was plagued by too many deer in 
certain places, a tribulation which is common 
to too many States today. Financed by the 
wildlife-restoration funds, censusing drives 
were instituted on specific mule-deer ranges 
to find out just how many individuals were 
trying to make a go of it on how many acres. 
With that as a starter, snow-trailing was re- 
sorted to in order to deteremine what, how 
much, and in what proportion of what’s on 
hand a Colorado deer eats. These trailing 
studies, geared in with stomach analyses and 
added to the information turned up by estab- 
lishing food plots and measuring the amount 
of annual growth present in the fall and again 
in the spring after a winter of browsing, gave 
a clear and sharp picture of what and how 
much and in what sort of mixture a deer has 
to have to make it through tough weather 


Knowing the population and the acreage 


and what grows there, Colorado is in shape 
to tell hunters just about how many deer 
should come out of a given area pack- 


horse or running-board to keep the herd pro- 
ducing to capacity, not threatened by over- 
shooting, and not in danger of drastic losses 
due to starvation. Land acquisition for game, 
making possible the removal of sheep c 
tition for food stocks, ties in with this 
gram. 

And here again we encounter another 
of those byproducts which Pittman-Robertson 
activity is dropping in our laps. The Colorado 
deer studies have knocked most of the old 


mne<-. 


convictions into cocked hats. The opinions 
of Colorado hunters, for instance, about what 


a mule deer eats were away wide of the mark. 
The deadliness of feeding hay to deer in dis- 
tress—a standard proposal by hunters 
browse gets short—was demonstrated. Up to 


date it appears that 80 percent of a ¢ ado 
deer’s diet must be browse, or he'll l up 
and pass out. 

Colorado sportsmen estimated th in one 
area the sex ratio was 1 buck t 15 doe 


The actual count showed it was 1 


D 








items all add up to the conclusion that, much 
as we have talked about sound game man- 
agement in the last few years, most of us have 
just been guessing about fund ital f , 
Few States have had anything sounc hich 
to base a management program. Well, they 
are getting it now 

Not so long ago the North Caroli ( - 
servation Department came into p ion, 
through a transfer of State school lands, of 
90,000 acres of coastal plain in the vicinity 
of Wilmington . ty thou i! Count 
‘em! It is brushy swampla wi ASit 1 
ridges covered with pine and best suited for 
the production of wildlife. Some « ~f¢ ~ 
ing grounds were here, and a few turkey and 
deer and bear. But it was going t i 
of money to protect it from fire and back up 
strategic water for ducks, and da I 
things that needed doing to make it ( 
of a hunters’ paradise before t n 
ers have put away their guns f t 
time. Pittman-Robertson money v t - 
swer, of course. The whole work p 
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will remain refuge after the development 
work bas resulted in sufficient restocking, 
when vast portions of it will be open to 
the guns 

And speaking of water, there’s Missourl, a 
State shy on water in spite of mighty rivers 
and its corner of the Ozarks. There isn’t 
enough natural water to accommodate the 
ducks that would like to tarry there, nor 
enough for a big population of fur bearers, 
nor even for song birds during some migra- 
tions. Well, this grand Federal-aid program 
is helping remedy that. 

Using Pittman-Robertson cash and cooper- 
ating with the Soil Conservation Service, 
Agricultural Extension Service, and Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration, Missouri 
set out to establish 500 artificial farm ponds 
of from a quarter of an acre to 2 acres where 
run-off water may be held. Each pond must 
be 8 feet deep to defy the forces of evapora- 
tion; every one is fenced to insure the banks 
and dams against damage from stock. Cattle 
have a stable supply of water below the dams, 
aquatic plants are being established, upland 
game finds what it has to have in the vicinity, 
and, as an added feature, the Missouri Con- 
servation Commission is stocking the most 
desirable with game fish. Without funds to 
supply pipe and excavating equipment and 
to finance the demonstration work, such a 
program would have been in the dim future 
for Missouri. As it is, the folks down there 
have set their sights for a pond to every 
farmed 40 acres 





What follows forest fire? What sort of 
growth combinations come up when a given 
typ f fir through a given type of 
timber? Not! \ ws. In quail country the 
Stoddard study has turned up much bed-rock 
information on the point, but for the country 
at large anybody who gives you an answer is 


away out on a limb 











And wil will follow fire is an important 
item, Vv burning-for-game getting to be 
more t talked about in a dozen States. 
Mict had wanted to know for years, be- 
caus he State’s forest-fire fighters are getting 
so effective that too much of the cover is get- 
ing t thick for game and some fire-created 
openings appear to be past due, the ax being 
an expensive tool for such operations. Michi- 
ge howeve d not found the money for 
such : investigation until the Pittman- 
Robertson fund became available. Then out 
iz t ficld went a man trained to know 
soils and cover. He digs into fire history, con- 
sider v t was burned, what soil it grew 
on, W t the temperature, humidity and wind 
velocity were at the time of the fire: in other 
words, he assen es all the factors that might 
I flues é ] nature of the burning. 
Nex su what me up, how thick and 
how fast and in what pr p rtions it grew 
B f w it, Michigan will have a clear 
ic f what rt of growth to expect after 
A | Dp f fire in a given type of cover, 
Al t 's nt when planning to create 
I ! nd feedir dad ng grounds 
I c 1 burning, becau species 
I as on ¢ Viror t 

Maine W i big y of 
its water just t see what tl y were and 
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thereabouts, of Federal money to make its 
water carry more game. 

Hop west again and consider the mountain- 
sheep restoration endeavor with Colorado, 
Wyoming, and Idaho, the United States Forest 
Service, Fish and Wildlife Service, and Na- 
tional Park Service all geared-in snugly on 
the job. It is the first time such an integra- 
tion of various agencies has come about, and 
makes a real start at cooperative endeavor 
between several States and Federal agencies. 
It never could have been without those dimes 
from the hunters. 

The projects mentioned are a few of hun- 
dreds. They are set down here, not because 
they are all unique, but because they are 
typical of many others. They indicate, how- 
ever, that the American conservation move- 
ment has come of age; it is mature and no 
fly-by-night activity. It is growing in breadth 
and depth, and firmly rooted in the needs of 
the sportsman 

“The projects are always devised and set 
up by the States themselves,” says Ira 
Gabrielson, who, by virtue of being Chief of 
the Fish and Wildlife Service, functions in the 
program as the competent, dependable, and 
respected big brother of every game commis- 
sioner in the land. “All the Service wants to 
do is see that the activities conform to the 
spirit of the act. Our men are instructed 
never to interfere, but to leave no stone un- 
turned to lend a hand.” 

They are doing just that. And the States, 
with two exceptions, are doing their share. 
After 5 years of progress, the possibilities of 
the program are commencing to emerge in 
sharp outline. By following it, we are bring- 
ing a happy hunting ground down to earth 


Financial status of Pittman-Robertson pro- 
gram, July 1, 1938, to Apr. 30, 1942 
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Heavy Losses From Floods 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oO 


HON. WILLIAM L. NELSON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 30, 1942 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. Speaker, the Sec- 
ond Congressional District of Missouri, 
which I have the honor to represent, is 
made up of 15 counties, embracing some 
of the finest agricultural lands in the 
world. Through this district, from west 
to east, flows the Missouri River, and 
into it empties its largest tributary, the 
Osage, also the Grand and other streams, 
As a result of almost unprecedented rains, 
floods have caused losses conservatively 
estimated at not less than $10,000,000. 
The bulk of these losses have fallen upon 
the farmer. Floods are always disas- 
trous, but when they come after the close 
of the corn-planting season, when it is 
too late to replant and expect corn to 
mature, and when wheat, oats, and hay 
crops are ready for the harvest, the losses 
are heaviest. Thousands of acres of the 
most fertile bottom lands in central Mis- 
souri were inundated. Practically every 
paper refers to the serious situation. 

The Lexington Advertiser-News tells 
of whitecaps on cornfields and boats 
on slab, as floodwaters, covered thou- 
sands of acres of farm land when a 
Missouri River levee broke. “Strong 
winds,” it is said, “whipping across the 
area brought waves to the surface and 
whitecaps rolled steadily.” The area 
covered represents rich river lands, care- 
fully cultivated and free from flood dam- 
age. Similar scenes were witnesSed in 
many other places. 

The Columbia Daily Tribune, in re- 
ferring to the flood, principally in the 
Missouri River bottoms in Boone County 
alone, states that Wendell Holman, 
county extension agent, estimates the 
flood struck between 30 and 35 thousand 
acres of land and places the loss at a 
million dollars, $800,000 or more of this 
being crop damage alone. 

The Jefferson City Capital News says: 

All over the State, farms in the lowlands 
bordering streams and rivers have been 
overflowed, and the crops destroyed and a 
considerable number of farm animals 
drowned. It is a tremendous crop tragedy— 
wheat and corn and potatoes and everything 
that grows out of the ground was fine as 
Was ever seen at this time of year when the 
floods came. And now the sodden and soaked 
gardens and fields reveal nothing but dam- 
aged or ruined crops. It is a frightful loss 
and falls with a heavy hand on the farmers 
of the valleys and lowlands of the State 


In Charitan County, another of the 
great agricultural producing sections of 
the State, the losses from the Missouri 
and Grand Rivers are said to be as 
great as in any other county. 

In Cole County floodwaters are re- 
ported to have destroyed several thou- 
sand acres of truck crops grown on the 
State prison farm, one of the most pro- 
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ductive and best conducted in the United 
States. 

With livestock feeding an established 
industry in this congressional district, 
practically every farm being devoted in 
part to the feeding of cattle, hogs, and 
other meat-making animals, the prob- 
lem of securing feed to make them ready 
for market becomes a _ serious one. 
Where a short time ago it seemed certain 
that most farms would produce sufficient 
feed to take care of livestock, heavy pur- 
chases of feed will be required. Prac- 
tically every farmer in the overflowed 
territory musi buy feed, principally corn. 
The availability and price of this corn 
will determine profit or loss for the year. 
In some cases, wheat and other feeds 
may be substituted. Here again price is 
the big consideration. Mill feeds, such 
as bran and shorts, will also be needed, 
and price ceilings, just fixed, may make 
the battle of production doubly difficult 
for the livestock feeder and dairyman. 
To these things the Congress needs to 
give immediate and serious considera- 
tion. Nothing must be put in the way of 
the farmer, who has been so hard hit by 
floods. Everything possible must be 
done to enable him to carry on rather 
than sacrificing his livestock. 

Consideration is necessary in another 
field. Wire, nails, staples, building ma- 
terial and much else will be needed, and 
here the administrative agencies should 
exercise liberality and reason. 

Transportation must be considered, 
for scores of bridges have been lost and 
must be speedily replaced. If financial 
aid is needed to meet these flood losses, 
it should be supplied. 

Heavy as the losses referred to have 
been, there is a greater and more endur- 
ing loss, one which can, in fact, never be 
met. I refer to the soil losses. The 
Marshall (Mo.) Democrat-News, in an 
able editorial, written before the floods 
had done their worst but when the rain- 
fall was much above normal, told of 
heavy soil losses sufferec. by most farms 
in Saline, generally recognized as second 
to no other agricultural county of like 
size in the United States. In referring 
to the losses, the editorial advocates ter- 
racing and contour farming, much prac- 
ticed on rolling uplands in Missouri. 


Those practices in soil conservation— 


It is stated— 


are not nearly so costly as losing valuable top 
soil that won’t be replaced during the life- 
time of you ana me, for scientists have esti- 
mated that it takes about 300 years to pro- 
duce top soil even when the geologic processes 
of nature are not disturbed. 


Speaking of a stream in Saline County, 
it is said: 


If you are one of the many who have driven 
out to Salt Fork Creek to see that usually 
shallow stream on a real rampage you noted 
that the water was dirt colored and opaque 
The color and opaqueness were caused by the 
thosuands of tons of rich Saline County soil 
which the swollen creek was swirling away 
from us forever. If those flood waters were 
not soil laden they would be as crystal clear 
a the waters of a mountain stream racing 
over its rocky bed. Many fine farms are in 
the waters of Salt Fork Creek. That is, the 
soil the flood is carrying away would make 
many fine farms if in some magical way it 














could be captured and spread out on the 
ground. 


No one familiar with farming on lands 
easily eroded will question the soundness 
of the foregoing statements. On the 
other hand, floods in lowlands, as where 
the Missouri River, “bully of the bot- 
toms,” works destruction, seem impos- 
sible to control in spite of all that may 
be done to prevent them. Losses there 
are due to no neglect on the part of 
owners or tenants. 

Mr. Speaker, I frequently feel that the 
work of the farmer is not always fu'ly 
appreciated. His work, from first to last, 
isa gamble. He is the man with the stiff 
upper lip. Despite flood or drought, frost 
or storm, he carries on. He never gives 
up. He never quits. Were it not so, our 
brave boys on the battle front would lack 
for the food which must be supplied to 
win the war. Those in uniform must be 
backed up by that other army, the army 
in overalls, by those who plow and plant 
but do not always harvest, yet who are 
never without hope. These men deserve 
the full cooperation of this Congress. As 
floods have added to their needs, these 
needs must be met, whether it be through 
legislation or administration. With good 
soil must go good sense. 





The Middle West Moves to the Front 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SCUTH DAKOTA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1942 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, I am tak- 
ing this opportunity to call attention to 
a short but significant editorial from a 
typical South Dakota country newspaper. 
In a few words this editorial embodies an 
important fact. 

South Dakota and other Middle West- 
ern States have been contributing far 
above their proportionate share not only 
to the armed forces of this country but 
also to the drives for bond sales, and to 
raise funds for the Red Cross, for the 
U. S. O., and for other good and noble 
purposes. 

Vhile South Dakotans did not want 
war and resisted the propaganda of those 
who tried to put this country into the 
war before we were attacked, South Da- 
kotans are second to none in their de- 
sire for victory and in their determina- 
tion to make victory possible. 

It is unfortunate that a few misguided 
eastern editors and radio commentators, 
some of whom have gone the full route 
from war dog to draft dodger within 
the short space of 7 months, continue to 
sneer at the petriotism of the people in 
the heart of America but if their sneers 
are no more effective than their contri- 
butions tc the winning of this war we 
need give little heed to the rantings of 
self-nominated patriots who were so 
eager to plunge this country into war 
that now that we are in they have no 
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strength—or courage—left with which to 
do anything more to help win the war 
than to listen to the echoes of their own 
inanities. 

The following editorial was written by 
Caspher Nohner, editor of the Hayti 
Herald-Enterprise, published in Hayti, 
S. Dak.: 

PATRIOTISM—SOUTH DAKOTA STYLE 

Easterners who are inclined to sneer at 
midwestern republicanism and isolationism 
as synonymous should be reminded that 
South Dekota stood fifth in the Nation in 
percentage of oversubscription of War bond 
quotas for the month of May. Most Repub- 
lican State in the Nation in the last Pres.den- 
tial election and recognizedly isolationist in 
its views before Pearl Harbor, our May War 
bond sale record demonstrates these facts 
have no bearing upon South Dakota patri- 
otism, as some have inferred upon occasion, 





Relaxation of Sugar Rationing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. CLARENCE F. LEA 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1942 


Mr. LEA. Mr. Speaker, sometime ago 
the Government through its appropriate 
agencies instituted a sugar-rationing 
policy. In recent weeks rumors have 
been afloat that on account of our large 
supply of sugar the Government agencies 
may modify or terminate the sugar-ra- 
tioning program. 

The more favorable prospect as to our 
supplies seems to warrant a relaxation of 
present regulations. Some may take 
the view that a change in policy might be 
a confession of mistake in initiating the 
rationing program. Nosuch narrow view 
should control governmental action in a 
matter of such far-reaching importance. 
No agency of the Government would be 
fit to exercise such powers as that of ra- 
tioning sugar for the Nation unless it is 
willing to adjust its regulations to suit 
the actual and changing conditions ef- 
fected by its regulations. 

Outside of requirements for alcohol 
production, information from the cane- 
and beet-sugar industry indicates that 
on the lst of January 1943, the country 
will have an available suzar supply of not 
less than 3,350,000 tons. This estimate is 
based on a rationed consumption. 

The largest annual domestic consump- 
tion in any of the 4 years prior to 1941 
was 6,909,000 tons. Increased prcduction 
for 1943 has been stimulated in Cuba 
Puerto Rico, and San Domingo. It is 
generally agreed that with this increased 
production 2,000,000 tons on the Ist of 
January will be an ample carry-over. 
Thus, on the basis of these figures we will 
on the Ist of January have a surplus of 
not less than 1,350,000 tons which could 
without any serious menace to our sugar 
supply be put into distribution for use 
this year. 

Perhaps there is no accurate eStimate 
of the amount of annually used 
The estimate is that 


sugar 


for home canning. 
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$50,000 tons were so used in 1941. The 
commercial canning industry used 175,- 
000 tons of sugar in packing fruits and 
vegetables in 1940. It is estimated that 
the canning industry in 1941 used, ex- 
clusive of sugar in packing catsup, 210,- 
000 tor The same size pack in 1942 by 
the canning industry on the present ra- 
tioned basis of 90 percent of the 1941 
consumption would be 189,000 tons of 


sugar, or an estimated reduction through 
rationing of approximately 21,000 tons. 
The estimated use of sugar in packing 


catsup was approximately 25,000 tons. 
Again as 1g that the same size pack 
requiring the same quantity of sugar is 
made in 1942 on the present rationed 
basis of 70 percent of 1941 consumption, 
the industry will use approximately 17,- 
500 tons of sugar, or an estimated re- 
t ig} of approxi- 
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Though seemingly excessive, let us aS- 
sun that the rationing of sugar for 
] inning will result in a reduction 
of 33 percent of the use of sugar for 
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We face a shrinkage in supplies of 
canned fruits and vegetables for civilian 
consumers on account of the heavy re- 
quirements of the armed forces and un- 
der the lease-lend program. 

One aspect of rationing is that, to a 
degree it tends to increase the demand 
and the consumption for sugar by some 
persons beyond their ordinary needs. 
On the other hand, the restrictions upon 
securing sugar and the inconvenience of 
securing approval of home-canning 
needs tends to reduce the amount of 
fruits and vegetables packed for home 
use and the loss of such products. There 
is already manifested a certain loss of 
seasonal fruits on account of sugar re- 
strictions. 

It is al 
sugar 
lowel 
k 


30 apparent that the reduced 
content will in a degree tend to 
the standard of the products 
ked. 

‘hese considerations would not elimi- 


nate the propriety of rationing should a 
severe shortage be in prospect. How- 


ever, having in mind the probable avail- 
able supply, as above indicated, it ap- 
pears, that the possible saving in sugar, 
when balanced with the unfavorable re- 
sults, do not warrant the continuation of 
the policy as home and commercial 
canning. 

Information furnished is to the effect 
that deliveries of sugar from offshore 
points in recent months have been much 
heavier than originally contemplated 
and in part make up the changed condi- 
tions which seem to make rationing for 
these purposes less desirable than when 








to 


the policy was initiated 

The figures I presented above appear to 
be reliable. No question should be raised 
against any rationing that is essential for 
the proper support of our military forces. 


The facts seem to indicate that the ra- 


tioning for home and commercial can- 
ning is no longer necessary. If the ru- 
mors are correct that we are to have a 


relaxation our 
gram, this situation sh 
tention 


in adjusting the 


in tar-rationing pro- 
ld have imme- 
action. Every week’s 
matter will mean 
to home and com- 
will also mean a 


diate at 
delay 
not only inconvenience 


mercial canners but i 


and 


loss of valuable food products and the 
other inconveniences and _. difficulties 
that a Nation-wide rationing system im- 
poses. 

I trust that our responsible Govern- 
ment agencies WH] give prompt attention 
and take vigorous action to relieve the 


sugar-rationing plans of 
restrictions, 


any unnecessary 
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lowing article by Anne O’Hare McCor- 
mick on the editorial page of the New 
York Times of July 1, 1942. 

I would like the Members of the House 
to read the following article by Anne 
O’Hare McCormick. It is a timely and 
well reasoned presentation of the facts 
on the progress of the war. 

The author takes the title for her piece, 
“There Is a Tide in the Affairs of Men,” 
from the dialog of Brutus and Cassius 
in act IV, scene 3, of Shakespeare’s Julius 
Caesar, and concludes her article by 
paraphrasing the very next line in the 
same scene. She has, in her usual capa- 
ble and interesting manner, thus focused 
our attention upon the world today and 
its related problems and points to an 
historical precedent as a guide for the 
leaders of the United States. 

The forces of the United Nations must 
and will be as victorious as those of 
Octavius Caesar and Marc Antony were 
at Philippi. 

-“THERE Is A TIDE IN THE AFFAIRS 
OF MEN” 
(By Anne O’Hare McCormick) 
The next 


ABROAD 


3 months will tell the story. For 
our side they will be the worst months of the 
war Since early spring all observers have 
agreed that this would be a summer to try the 
souls and test the courage and endurance of 
the nations fighting the Axis. We have 
been warned again and again that Hitler has 
to win this year or never, and that it would 
require all we had, in fighting power and will 
power, just to hold the fort against the fu- 
rious assaults he would have to make in a 
final bid for victory. Lackin;, the “miracle” 
t likely to happen, all the real fac- 
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that is not 
tors in the situation pointed to a time of 


reverses, defeats, bitter disappointments, all 
ng the li as defenses of one front 
were weakened to strengthen another. 


As July begins it is well to remember that 
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we were braced for the worst—for it is yet to 
come. The events of June moved in the ex- 
pected direction, but not in the expected 
manner. For one thing, the German offen- 


sive has not de 
ted scale 
dogged fight for 


Crimea and the st 


veloped on anything like the 
The drive on Egypt, like the 
the last stronghold in the 
rong but tentative thrusts 
from Kharkov and Kursk, engages very small 
forces compared to the sweeping advances of 
last year. The present actions produce the 
impression of movements in suspense. 


expec 





WAITING 


Yet these moves are of crucial importance, 
d the fact that the fateful battle for Egypt 


FOR SOMETHING 
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can be won or lost with subsidiary forces 
ser to make the picture darker. It shows 
how far the ene: the end of his rope 


y is from 
British and American striking 
power from its full effectiveness. If Hitler 
were using all his stre in Africa or in 
tussia, the utlook months ehead 
would be bri the thought of 


and how far is 


ngth 
for the 
hter. As it is, 


great armies held in reserve, the shadow of a 
possible new Luftwaffe waiting in the back- 
ground, increase he uncertainty 

The battles of June have 1 been decisive 
except in one respt Marshal Rommel h 
made and brilliant run, latterly against 
only reuard tions, but he has probably 
al dy I farther than he expected, and 
he | yet to smash the heaviest obstacles 
b re e is 1 s of Alexandria and the 
Su In Ri ’ powerful and pictur- 
esq f of Se pol is eached at a 
hu red but it continues to hold, a 
broken 1 of the unbroken tenacity of 

iSssia, a ng h happened elsewhere 
on the Ri ront to suggest that the Red 
rmies will t be able to stop the German 
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help, but although the Japanese in a few 
months have conquered an empire, after 5 
years they are still foiled in their attempts to 
bring the Chinese campaign toan end. Else- 
where in the Pacific they too, like the Ger- 
mans, seem to be waiting for something. In 
the Atlantic the submarines continue to 
stalk and kill, but the convoys, while they 
employ ships needed elsewhere, have sharply 
reduced the trans-Atlantic sinkings and 
cargo losses. 

June has settled nothing, but it has killed 
the hope of a short war, and this has changed 
the mood of the American people. There re- 
mains no shred of illusion that this struggle 
can be won by a fluke, by some sudden col- 
lapse of Hitler’s power, by the Red Army 
whittling away at the Germans, by the Brit- 
ish, by an overwhelming stream of American 
planes and tanks. Nothing that has hap- 
pened since the war began, not even our own 
lost battles, has done so much as the British 
reverses in Egypt to convince Americans in 
general that they face a long, hard struggle, 
not to be won by any other means than by 
developing their own fighting power to the 
utmost. 

THE TIDE IS NEAR THE FLOOD 


It is precisely because the Egyptian battle 
is a minor-scale engagement, and not a con- 
test of immense forces like the Russian com- 
bat, that it has shocked Americans into a 
grimmer realization of the hazards and 
responsibilities they face. There is no doubt, 
moreover, that the set-back on this front, 
which American strategy from the first has 
held to be of vital importance, impels us to 
stronger and speedier action. One clear 
result of the military conferences in Wash- 
ington last week is an immediate quickening 
of preparations for an American expedition- 
ary force on a greatly expanded scale. Our 
armies are on the move. The tempo of the 
whole war effort is visibly accelerated. 

There are going to be surprises in the criti- 
cal 3 months ahead, and they won't be all on 
Hitler’s side. He would hardly have staked 
so much on this unseasonable drive across the 
desert if he were not anxious to divert British 
and American forces to this area. He would 
hardly limit himself to local engagements in 
Russia if he were not waiting to see what 
the Allies intend to do. He must see the 
signs and omens of a second front in Europe, 
and he is afraid of it. On our side the risks 
both ways are enormous, but it is obvious 
that decisive hours and actions are impend- 
ing. The period immediately before us is 
like a dangerous rapids, full of rocks and 
shoals and whirlpools, that has to be trav- 
ersed before we can sail with the wind in 
safer waters. The tide that leads to fortune 
or disaster is near the flood 








Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1942 


Mr.SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, nearly 
every day I have inquiries from different 
parts of the United States and from 
Members of the House as to the effect of 
the proposed amendments to the Soldiers’ 
and Sailors’ Civil Relief Act of 1940, which 
passed this House on June 18, if such 
amendments become law. I am glad to 
answer all such inquiries so far as I can, 
but I thought it would be helpful to all 


Members if they knew that the American 
Bar Association maintains a committee 
on soldiers’ and sailors’ relief: also a 
group of advisers to this committee. 

Furthermore, there are some 1,400 law- 

yers throughout the country ready to give 

free advice regarding this legislation. 
The number is too numerous to put the 
whole list in the Recorp. However, I am 
inserting the names cf the committee, the 
list of advisers, the Committee on War 

Work, and the chairmen of the various 

State committees. Every State except 

Nevada is organized. Any Member hav- 

ing an inquiry might refer his constituent 

to write to his State chairman, who in 
turn will put the inquiring person with 

Some lawyer in his town or county who 

will gladly advise and help. 
The committees and State 

are as follows: 

MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE ON SOLDIERS’ AND 
Sartors’ Civit RELIEF Act (a SUBCOMMITTEE 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON WAR WoRK) 

Tappan Gregory, 19 South La Salle Street, 

Chicago, chairman. 
Robert T. Barton, Jr., 

Richmond, Va. 

Joseph W. Henderson, 

Philadelphia. 
Albert E. Jenner 

Chicago 
George M. Morris, American Security Build- 

ing, Washington, D. C. 

ADVISERS TO THE COMMITTEE 
Louis Fabricant, 11 Park Place, New York 

City. 

John F. Handy 
field, Mass 
Charles M. Lyman, 

Haven, Conn. 

Carl McFarland, 1626 K Street NW., Wash- 

ington, D. C 
Joseph G 

York City. 

DIRECTORY OF 


chairmen 


Mutual Building, 


Building, 


Packard 


11 South La Salle Street, 


1295 State Street, Spring- 


129 Church Street, New 


Myerson, 1 Park Avenue, New 


Bar ASSOCIATION C 
ON WAR WoRK 


)MMITTEES 


COMMITTEE ON WAR WORK OF THE AMERICAN 
BAR ASSOCIATION (FORMERLY THE COMMITTEE 
ON NATIONAL DEFENSE) 

Committee headquarters: 1002 Hill Build- 

ing, Washington, D. C 
Edmund Ruffin Beckwith, chairman, 20 Ex- 

change Place, New York Cit} 


First circuit: Donald T. Field, 84 § f 
Street, Boston, Mass 
Second circuit: The chairman (see above) 


Third circuit: Joseph W. Henderson, Pack- 
ard Building, Philadelphia, Pa 

Fourth circuit: Robert T. Barton, Jr 
tual Building, Richmond, V 

Fifth circuit: Alexander W 
Building, Atlanta, Ga 

Sixth circuit: L. C. Spieth, Union Com- 
Cleveland, Ohi 

Tappan Gregory 
Chicago, Il 
circuit: John F. Rhodes, Fidelity 
Kansas City, M« 


Smith, Crant 


merce Building 
Seventh circuit 

La Salle Street 
Eighth 

Building 





Ninth circuit: A. Crawford Greer Balfour 
Building, San Francisco, Calif 

Tenth circuit: Frazer Arnold, Fir N 
3ank Building, Denver, C 

Chairmen of State comn 
abama Charles A. Stakely J? First Na- 
nal Bank Building, Mont y 
Arizona Fred Blair Townsend Luhrs 


Tower, Phoenix 
Arkansas: N. J. Gantt, Jr., Piz Bluff 
Harrison Ryo Esq., 26 East 
Santa Barbara 


John L. Zanoni, 61 


Carrillo Street, 
Colorado 
ing, Denver 
Connecticut: Raymond E. Baldwin, 886 
Main Street, Bridgeport. 
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North Dakota: Harold D. Sh: Grand 
Forks 
Ohio: Russell K. McCurdy, Portsm 
| Oklahoma: Randell S. Cobb ssist 
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Delaware: Robert G. Houston, 
town 

District of Columbia: Jerome F. Barnard, 
1422 F Street NW., Washington 

Florida: Mark Wilcox, Seybold 
Miami 

Georgia: 
Building, Atlanta 

Idaho: Sam Griffin, Idaho Building, Boise 
(temporary appointment) 

Illinois: Philip H. Ward, Sterling 

Indiana: Hon. Jeremiah L. Cadick 
Trust Building, Indianapolis 

Iowa: V. F. Sieverding, Grundy Center 

Kansas: Harry W. Colmery, National Bank 
of Topeka Building. Topeka, Everett E 
Steerman, Emporia, cochairmen 

Kentucky: Henry J. Stites, Starks Building 
Louisville 

Louisiana: H. Flood Madison, Jr., P.O. B 
1117, Monroe 

Maryland: B. Harris Henderson, 231 St 
Paul Street, Baltimore 

Maine: Clement F. Robinson, Esq 
change Street, Portland 

Massachusetts: Francis X. Reilly, Keating 
Building, Westboro 


Building, 


Hugh Dorsey, Jr., 1425 C & S 
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xy 


Michigan: Carl H. Smith, Bay City Bank 
Building, Bay City. 

Minnesota: Albin S. Pearson District 
Court, St. Paul 

Mississippi: Forrest G. Cooper, Indianola 


Missouri: William O. Reeder, Ambassador 
Building, St. Louis 
Montana: Hugh R. Adair, Securities Build- 
ing, Helena. 
Nebraska: Robert R. Moodie, West Point ; 
New Hampshire: Louis E. Wyman, 45 Mar- 
ket Street, Manchester. 
New Jersey: Richard Hartshorne, Hall of 
Records, Newark 
New Mexico: M. A. Otero, Jr., Santa Fe 
New York: Jackson A. Dykman, 177 Mon- 
tague Street, Brooklyn 
North Carolina: H. P. T 





torney general, Oklahoma City 
Oregon: Neil R. Allen, Grants Pas 
Pennsylvania: Joseph W. Henderson, Pack 







ard Building, Philadelphia (See also Amer- 
ican Bar Association committee 

Rhode Island: Charles H. Drumn u 
Thames Street, Newport 

South Carolina: Pinckney L. Cain, Central 
Union Builc Columbia 





South Dakota: C. L. Morgan, Mitchell 
Tennessee: E W. Eggle 
Texas: W.S. Birge 

San Antonio (cochair 





irmen ) 
P. Thomas, T* 


Utah: H 1 Bu 
Salt Lake City 
Vermont: John J. Deschene B 
Virginia: Joseph M. Hurt, Jr., State I 
ers Bank Buildin Richmond 
Washington Claude Henderso1 M 
Vernon 
West Virgini Charles McCam E 
Bank of West Virginia Buik Vi 
Wisconsin: Philip N. s Mon: 
Wyomil! Marshall Rey is, ¢ 
' 
| Production of Synthetic Rubber 


REMARKS 


| HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1942 
Mr. CARLSON it seen 





Mr. Speaker 


' to me that the most p ng problem 
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facing our domestic economy is the pro- 
duction of synthetic rubber. We must 
have rubber. It is vital not only to our 
war effort, but is absolutely necessary in 
our everyday life. The rubber problem 
is not beyond solution. Our Nation can 
produce every pound of rubber needed. 
It is true that we cannot produce it im- 
mediately, but my concern is that we are 
not taking edvantage of every possible 
method of rubber production. A study 
of the rubber problem convinces me that 
officials in the War Production Board 
and the Rubber Reserve Company are 
not bending every effort to secure early 
production of synthetic rubber. The so- 
ution to our problem is the production 
ef synthetic rubber 

The basis of synthetic rubber is buta- 
is a chemical produced from 
This chemical can be produced 
in large quantities from either grains or 
petroleum products. It seems as though 
there is a controversy between officials in 
the War Production Board as to which 
of these basic materials should be used for 
its manufacture. There should be no 
controversy between those who advocate 
use of either of these materials nor be- 


diene, which 


alcohol. 


en officials in the departments. We 

! oing to need every pound of rubber 

we in produce as rapidly as we can get 
It is my tl 


1ought that we should begin 
immediately to make plans to produce a 
lai amount of synthetic rubber from 
grair We need 700,000 tons of rubber 
immediately if we are to feel secure in 
our war effort Eighty million bushels 
of wheat or other grains would produce 
200,000,000 gallons of alcohol, which in 
turn would produce approximately 240,- 


000 tons of rubber. There is a surplus of 
grain that can be converted into alcohol. 
This is pecially true of wheat. It is 

timated by the Department of Agricul- 
ture that we had a carry-over of 630,- 


000,000 bushels of wheaton July 1. This, 
to the 1942 crop, would give us 


pproximately 1,400,000,000 bushels of 


wheat, o1 2-year supply. Alcohol can 
be made from corn, wheat, potatoes, and 





will be interested in know- 

ing th t the present time there is a 
hol plant in operation at Atchi- 

Kal They are making 2'5 gallons 

7 ‘ } } 3? ‘ Arich . 

J oo] onoi ou of 1 bushel of 

kaffi ! [he present capacity of the 


about 2,800 bushels of grain per 





y which, on an average production 
m 6,300 gallons of 
r} plant can ea r be ex- 

»,000 bus! of grain pe! 
ipproximately 13,000 
I lcoho! produced 

ell u n tne I 1u- 

, ype 

pl ictio buta- 

ntl I Th 
b 
l ul Tr n 
Gill ( ne Ss é 
l tl chea; 


| 
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ber shortage. This does not mean we 
should not make plans to produce buta- 
diene from petroleum products. The 
time may soon come when we will not 
have a surplus of grains and therefore 
our Nation should be prepared to make 
synthetic rubber from other products. 
There is no reason why we should be 
dependent on India, Malaya, or some 
other south Pacific nations. The United 
States has just agreed to contribute 
$5,000,000 toward rubber development in 
Brazil and $1,125,000 to Peru. Similar 
financial aid will no doubt be granted 
other South American countries. I 
have no quarrel with this as I believe 
we must make plans to produce our rub- 
ber in the Western Hemisphere. The 
time has passed when we should be de- 
pendent upon British and Dutch rubber 
corporations whose source of supply is in 
the south Pacific. 

I want to urge every Member of Con- 
gress to immediately concern himself 
with this serious problem. We can get 
rubber production under way within a 
very short time by using grains as a basis 
for synthetic rubber. 





Proposed Delegate to Congress From the 
District of Columbia 





REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE A. PADDOCK 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1942 


Mr. PADDOCK. Mr. Speaker, I have 
introduced legislation today, which I now 
make a part of the Recorp, authorizing 
the election of a Delegate to represent 
the District of Columbia in this House. 

Many Members with whom I have dis- 
cussed this proposal feel that it shouid be 
They see no reason why this 
community of American citizens 

remain disfranchised. They 
recognize the advantage to the House in 
having on its floor an elected spokesman 
familiar with Washington problems 

They believe, as I do, that both justice 
and efficiency require the election of a 
Delegate from the District of Columbia. 

H. R. 7339 
A bill to provide for a dels te from the 
Columbia to the House of Re 


enacted 
large 


A 
should 


sentatives of the United States, and for 
other purpose 
E l é Th I nN] of 
the Distz fC h ce esented 
I D at e House « I esent 
f the U ed States wt m 
Deles rom Distric f Colum- 
c . D ‘ hi ele = 
e be United 
f lea be n in- 
I ( ) quali- 
f v 1 é Delegate 
e D be 
thar s of f 
S 2. The T V e firs M - 
Nove en-numbered 
established as the y for the elec- 
e Dist ( b of such 
D The Del e cl I ea¢h such 
I i} fice for the same term 
Members of the Hoi f Represent- 
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atives chosen at the general election in the 
same year. All laws of the United States 
relating to the rights, privileges, compensa- 
tion, and allowances (except with respect to 
mileage) of Delegates from the several Ter- 
ritories of the United States shall apply in 
the case of the Delegate from the District of 
Columbia, and all laws of the United States 
applicable to employees of such Delegates 
shall apply in the case of the employees of 
such Delegate from the District of Columbia. 

Sec. 3. Candidates for the office of Delegate 
from the District of Columbia shall be nom!- 
nated by petition of at least 1,000 persons 
who are qualified to vote for a Delegate 
from the District of Columbia, filed with 
the Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia at least 30 days prior to the date of the 
election. No such petition shall be accepted 
for filing except upon payment of a filing fee 
of $200, which shall be deposited in the 
Treasury to the credit of the District of 
Columbia. The Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia shall cause the name of 
each nominated candidate to be placed on 
the ballot for the election, and ballots shall 
be so prepared as to provide for appro- 
priate rotation of the names of the nomi- 
nated candidates. 

Sec. 4. All citizens of the United States, 
above the age of 21 years, who have been 
actual residents of the District of Columbia 
continuously for 1 year immediately preced- 
ing the election, and who have been actual 
residents continuously for 30 days next pre- 
ceding the election in the precinct in which 
they vote, except such persons as are non 
compos mentis or have been convicted of 
infamous crimes, shall be qualified to vote 
for the election of a Delegate from the Dis- 
trict of Columbia 

Sec. 5. (a) The Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia are authorized and directed 
to prescribe regulations, consistent with the 
provisions of this act and the laws of the 
United States, relating to the times, places, 
and manner of holding elections for Delegate 
from the District of Columbia and such other 
regulations as may be necessary to carry out 
the provisions of this act. Such regulations 
shall include appropriate provisions requiring 
registration of voters 

(b) The Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia shall issue and deliver to the per- 
son who has received the greatest number of 
votes a certificate of his election as Delegate 
from the District of Columbia for the term 
for which he has been so elected 

(c) In case of a vacancy occurring in the 
office of Delegate from the District of Co- 
lumbia, the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia shall call a special election to 
fill such vacancy, except that no vacancy 
shall be filled which occurs within 5 months 

expiration of the term of such office 

I 6. The Federal Cc rrupt Practices Act, 
925, and all provisions of Federal law pro- 
hibiting intimidation or coercion of voters, 
or prescribing other offenses, in connection 
with the election of Members of the House of 
Representatives or De'egates from the sev- 

es of the United States, shall be 
applicable in the case of the election of the 


Delegate from the District of Columbia 





Rubber 


REMARKS 
OF 


HON. LELAND M. FORD 


OF CALIFORNIA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Vednesday, July 1, 1942 


Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous consent to revise and 


St a od 


Deg ys 


tthe 


: 


Raw 
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extend my remarks, I include a reprint 
of an editorial in the Los Angeles Daily 


; News of June 4, 1942, headed “Views of 
c the news.” This was written by Man- 
i chester Boddy and is an article that every 
; Member of this House should read. He 
: takes Mr. Henderson’s figures and shows 
é what Henderson had to say. 


Summarized, Mr. Henderson showed 
in his testimony that in 1942 our supply 
of rubber was 1,152,000 tons and that our 

% demand for that year was 655,500 tons. 
In other words, we had nearly twice as 
much rubber as the demand showed we 
would use. 

: In 1943, the estimate of supply was 

5 982,500 tons, with a demand of 787,250 

e tons. In 1944, the supply was shown as 

; 1,100,250 tens, with a demand of 785,250 
tons. 

With such figures as these, why all 
this furor from Mr. Henderson’s depart- 
ment? My people on the west coast are 
greatly concerned about all the informa- 
tion and misinformation they have been 
receiving from Washington. 

I also ask permission to insert a copy 
of a letter that I have written to both 
Mr. Henderson and Mr. Nelson, in con- 


Ki nection with this rubber matter. This 
> letter asks why we are not producing 
§ rubber right now. Apparently, it can be 
3 produced from alcohol, and several other 


sources, but it appears that certain people 
do not want it produced. This is war, 
and it does not make any difference 
whose toes we tread on, that rubber 
should be produced, and produced right 
now, without any more conversation. 

The letter and editorial follow: 

JuLY 1, 1942. 
Mr. LEON HENDERSON, 
Administrator, Office of 
Price Administration, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. HENDERSON: I have just 
returned from California. I find my people 
greatly concerned with reference to threats of 
taking gasoline away from them in a district 
where they will have to burn gasoline, be- 
ause they have to continue to make it and 
there will be more gasoline than they can 
possibly use. Naturally, they are very 
resentful 

Our people are told that it is to conserve 
tires. They are willing to give everything 
they have—their shirts, their shoes, and their 
lives, if necessary—to help win this war. 
Very frankly, they feel they have not been 
told the truth. There are so many conflicting 
statements coming out of Washington that it 
has caused great confusion 


You must realize that California, and par- 






ticularly southern California, was built up 
during the era of the automobile and that 
they had no great transportation system 


( isting of elevateds, subways, and surface 
nes like they have in Eastern St and 


herefore our production is dependent upon 


mobile transportation 
I believe that these threats have been very 
njurious to the morale of our people. No 
ne knows where he stands. No one knows 


how long he can drive his car, and these are 

> very people who are working in Our war 
ndustries. They are greatly concerned, fur- 
ther, because they are told that the hundreds 





f thousands of tires that are lying on the 
helves in storerooms will rot in 12 to 15 

nths. They see no reason why our war 
effort should be slowed down and at the same 


time let these tires rot 

Certainly, little and organization 
hould be injected into this program 

My people have been listening to Fulton 
Lewis over the radio, and, as a matter of fact, 
I made statements some 6 weeks ago similar 


oraer 


| 





to those made by Fulton Lewis, and before 
he went on the radio. The substance of these 
Statements is that rubber can be made, but 
that apparently it is not being made because 
certain individuals or groups wish to continue 
a monopolistic hold that they have had on 
the rubber market. This either is or is not 
true. 

My people, and I myself, want the answer, 
and want to know why rubber is not being 

roduced. If somebody is lying in this pro- 
gram, I wish your department would tell me 
who it is and tell me why. If they are not, 
I agree with Fulton Lewis, and my people do, 
also, and we don’t want this country sacri- 
ficed in order to protect any group of in- 
dividuals. The substance of their thought is 
that they want that rubber made and made 
right now. We don’t want to lose this war, 
or take a chance on losing this war, because 
somebody feels they have got to have the last 
pound of flesh out of the American people in 
order to protect their monopoly. I don’t care 
who is delaying this program, this thing 
should be taken care of immediately 

My people also feel that they have had all 
the conversation and excuses that they want 
They now want rubber, and feel that if it can 
be made, this consideration to protect cer- 
tain interests should be done away with 
immediately. 

May I have an immediate reply to give to 
my people, who are anxiously awaiting re- 
sults? They are particularly anxious because 
they occupy a combat zone 
battlefield. 

Sincerely yours, 





and a possible 


L. M. Forp. 


The same letter was sent to Donald Nel- 

son. 
[From the Los Angeles Daily News of June 4, 
1942] 
VIEWS OF THE NEWS 
(By Manchester Boddy) 

United Press dispatch: “The War Produc- 
tion Board’s plans for Nation-wide gasoline 
rationing to conserve rubber are at a stage 
where only President Franklin D. Roosevelt’s 
approval is needed to begin the program.” 

Other reports, however, indicate that 
entire matter may be referred to War Produc- 
tion Board’s rubber experts. 

If so, the public will have a last chance to 
be heard—through their represent 
Congress. 

The public wants to cooperate in every way 
possible with the war effort. 

Current indignation over the pending 
threat of gasoline rationing arises from 
fear that such a step is unnecessary and arbi- 
trary, and will seriously curtail and may even 
paralyze civilian cooperation with the Gov- 
ernment’s all-out war effort. 

This feeling is particularly acute in sec- 
tions where gasoline is abundant ant 2} 
dumped back into the ground if not 

The public will make any necessary sacri- 
fice, but it will submit to rationing of 


gasoline in where it can see the 


the 


atives in 


the 





used 


not 


sections 


gasoline actually going to waste iless there 
is some evidence that gasoline rationing is 
desirable as a means of saving rubbe 

Is it? 

For many days this newspaper I } d 
with officials in Washington to g peo- 
ple the truth about rubb 

We have stated time and time again that 
if facts justify the proposed rationi1 y 
would devote our space and energy toward 
explaining drastic orders calculated to take 
civilian automobiles off the highw 


Our appeal for facts has brought an ava- 
lanche of information 
Officials of the largest rubber com} 


les— 


ind 


lobbyists in charge of agriculture’s dem 

that farm products be used in making syn- 
thetic rubber—officials of rubber reclamation 
plants—junk dealers, and many others have 


contributed. 
Scientists, 
have sent 


1 


and lay 
contributions, 


Statisticians, 


in their 


Leon Henderson 
ago. 

Here are the 
pounds) : 


himself only 


figures (long tons 
1942 supply 

Total stocks, Jan. 1 

Crude rubber shipments- 

Synthetic rubber_.......-- 


Total ; 
1942 demand (after arbitrary 25-per 
by War Production Board) 
United States military, lend-leass 
South American export 
United States civilian (essential 
Rest of non-Axis world__-_- 


Total 
1943 supply 
Carry-over from 1942_____ 
Crude-rubber shipments 
Synthetic rubber_-____-.---- ee 
United States-grown guayule_-__-- 
1943 demand (after arbitrary 25-perce 
by War Production Board) 
United States military, lend-lease 
South American export__- 
United States civilian (essent 
Rest of non-Axis world 





supply 
Carry-over from 1943__....-_----. 
Crude-rubber shipments-_--- 


United States-grown guayule_- 


Ra aks 


1944 demand (after arbitrary 25-p 
by War Production Board) 
United States military, lend-lease 
South American export 
(essent 


Resteof non-Axis world_-_. 





ass ictasattcnndiinad 

According to Henderson's test 
will be an oversupply of rubber 
nishing all that is needed f 
States military for 
States lend-lease ¢ ment 
South America, for essential Ur 
civilian demands, and for export 
of the nonaxis world 

This surplus continue 


Other testimony accepted wv 
establish the fact th 

tic production for 

way even sooner than t 





‘tion 
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Ww we come to the 
lem of k@eping the civili I 1 
ry toward an ever-increasil! 
We have checked and «¢ ( 
tistics and opinions with 
tual supply of scrap rubt 
lowest common figu 700. 
I scrap is composed 
old t ib nd I 
ber, and omits the sc: 
ne through the re 
With this figur 
narrows down to this 
Can reclaimable scrap be < 
enough recapped tires a 
months to keep civili 
The answer is “Ye 
Existing reclamatior f 
that do not need a singl juare 
equipment—are capabl 
scrap rubber into mat l 


126,000,000 recapped tires f 
This statement is authent 
These recapped tires v 

000,000 tires now servi! 

cars. 
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The most authentic balance sheet is 
densation of the actual testimony gi 
a month 


a con- 
by 


or so 


ven 
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000 
000 
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655, 500 
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1, 000 
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To these figures must be added approx!i- 
mately 3,000,000 new and 10,000,000 recaps 
Dow in reserve 

In short, it is easily 
289,000,000 tir 





possible to provide 
s over and above all of the re- 








quireme: listed in Leon Henderson’s testi- 
mony—289,000,.000 tires to service the re- 
quirements f the civilian population’s 
30,000.06 automobiles 
Here, then, is the picture 
We have balance sheet No. 1, as presented 
by Leon He I } vering all of the needs 
f< United Stat tary purposes, lend- 
le mitme € South America, 
t j 4 eeas, and export to the 
re he 1 -Axis world 
Thi bu t mcees and leaves an ade- 
Gq I 1 without touching a 
s } ’ 
I No. 2 shows it is possible to 
n nt 289,000,000 tires for civilian needs— 
t I abundant surplus on hand. 
If these I sheets” are not substan- 
ti correct ur ¢ ressmen and Senators 
h er put the finger On each item that 
is nd ¢ ] where nd why it is 
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I e correct, t i 
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The Past May Guide Our Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 30, 1942 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, from 
the South Bend Tribune of June 28 comes 
an editorial which sheds not a little light 
on some of the facts which may be useful 
in determining our future policy. That 
editorial follows: 

NEWS AND QUESTIONS 
United States 


¢ 


The information about the 
Government’s pre-Pearl H2.vor attitude to- 
ward Japan given in an article in the Ladies’ 
Home Journal by Ernest Lindley and Forrest 


Davis, both seasoned reporters and analysts 
with excellent reputations, is h‘ghly infor- 
mative and also provocative. The article, the 


magazine editors announ¢ is based on ma- 
terial in the “files in the White House, the 


State Department, and other Government 
agencle 
The gist of it i hat when Prime Minister 
Churchill and President R evelt conferred 
at sea in Augi 1941, the former advo- 
cated a joint Br A rican ultimatum 
J ne ( 1 “While such a 
V M Lir nd M Davis write, 
entailed the 1 of r, Churchill, mis- 
trusting further procrastination, believed it 


pi to hook.” Mr 
is described in the article 
nce that he could “baby 








) along for 3 months.’ 
not t t Mr. Roosevelt 

thought that war could be averted by tl 
ibying alor n the contrary, the artic] 
says, he “believed in Au t, on evidence in 
the hands of the State Department, that 
war in the Pacif was a matter of weeks or 
months.” The implication is that he as- 


sumed that the United § es would be bet- 


ter prepared for the war after 3 months 


The St Department timatum, in effect, 
to Japan was sent on November 26. The gist 
of that State Department message was that 
the Japanese would have withdraw from 


hina. The Japanese replied with bombs and 
December 7 


! 
This seems to prove that the United States 
I 


pedoes on 


d t, as has been hinted, drag a reluctant 
British Government into war with Japan. 
About 10 vears ¢ s result of the Jap- 


nese invasion of Manchuria, the United 


Government favored firmness toward 


the Japanese but the British Government 





was noncooperative In 1941 the United 

and British Governments were agreed 
on the inevitability of war with Japan but 
this time the President favored a slight de- 
lay in the showdown because, as the article 
expresses it, he “lacked the constitutional 


capacity to make a commitment involvoing 


e possibility of automatic hostilities” and 

n the cc I ted § es) un- 
readiness 

Pre quest e! d by tl Lind 
ley-Da rticle. Who gave these two writers 
ccess to “files in the White House, the State 
Department, and other Government agencies,” 
the contents of v ! e been withheld 
from the United States Senate Foreign Reia- 
tions Committ and Congress as a whole? 
Why were these writers thus favored over the 
people’s elected representatives in Congress? 
This is not the first instance in this admin- 
stration of vital Gov ent information 
withheld from Coner¢ being given to the 
publ ih the form of n i e ticles— 


ef Executive of the Unit 
nder in Chief of the 


ed States, 


Nation’s 
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armed forces, was convinced last August that 
the Japanese intended to strike and resorted 
to “babying them along” for a few months 
to make this country stronger, why was the 
Japanese attack on December 7 so successful? 

After the “babying along” was terminated, 
after a virtual ultimatum had been sent to 
Tokyo by Washington, why were American 
warships lined up neatly in Pearl Harbor to 
be picked off by Japanese bombers and tor- 
pedo men? Ihy was a great part of the 
armed personnel assigned to Hawaii enjoying 
the usual weekend leave when the Japanese 


arrived? Why were American bombers and 
fighter planes caugh. on the ground by the 
Japanese? Were the commanders of our 


armed forces in the Pacific area, in Hawaii 
and elsewhere, told that a virtual ultimatum 
had been sent to Japan and that the per- 
sonnel and equipment should be placed on th 
war basis? 

As matters stand the Army commandant 
and the Navy commandant in Hawaii on 
December 7 are in a position where they ap- 
parently are expected to assume all blame 
for the disaster. They have not spoken to 
the public in their own defense or to admit 
that they were to blame. They cannot speak 
without permission from their Commander in 
Chief, President Roosevelt, unless they are 
court-martialed, in which event they would 
become official witnesses in their own defense 
The Lindley-Davis revelation of diplomatic 
strategy dating back to August makes it seem 
even more imperative that the general and 
admiral commanding our forces in Hawaii 
at that time be court-martialed so that Con- 
gress and the public can learn the whole 
truth about the military situation. 





County Fairs Face Bankruptcy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1942 


Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, in all fairness, Mr. Joseph B. 
Eastman, of the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation, should lose no time in with- 
drawing his recent request for the dis- 
continuance this year of county agricul- 
tural and 4-H Club fairs. If Mr. East- 
man insists in maintaining his original 
stand in this matter, he will bankrupt 
most of the county fair associations of 
the Nation. because they will be held 
liable under contracts made months ago, 
following receipt of telegrams from the 
Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Wickard., 
urging them to go ahead with their plans 
for this year. 

The Michigan State Association of 
Fair Secretaries has joined other organi- 
zations in urging Mr. Eastman to with- 
draw his opposition to fairs being held 
this year. A resolution adopted at a 
meeting held at Lansing, Mich., June 24, 
contains many pertinent reasons why 
these fairs should be held. I insert the 
resolution referred to at this point: 

Whereas over the radio and 
press, suggest 


order to save 


through the 
been made that in 
rubber and soline people re- 


ions have 








fr from attending different activities, in- 
cluding cOunty fairs, we feel it our duty t t 


forth the real purpose of ths n 
order that the proper may be taken to 


rural fair i 
steps t 
offset the damage which has already been 
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done, and to place before the people the value 
of the county, township, and district fairs. 

It is a well-understood fact that people 
carry on best if allowed to follow their every- 
day natural routine of life. A disturbed men- 
tal condition does not make for good results 
among our people. The county fair is an 
instrument of country life, and has occu- 
pied a place in our American way of living 
for over a hundred years and has made gen- 
erous contributions to our development. It 
is a well-known fact that fairs were brought 
into existence to promote the economic, so- 
cial, and spiritual life of our people. They 
provide a homecoming for the people in the 
surrounding country, some of which have 
not seen their neighbors since the last fair. 
This year the State fairgrounds have been 
given over to the Federal Government and 
the State fair premium list on livestock 
has been distributed among the county fairs. 
If county fairs are not held, there will be 
no place where the exhibitors can show their 
livestock. In addition to this, the 4-H boys 
and girls all over the State have been pre- 
paring their exhibits for several months and 
much disappointment will be felt in their 
ranks if fairs do no® continue. 

This year practically every fair in the State 
is interested in the display of the products 
of the victory gardens and have made plans 
for so doing. Contracts have been made by 
fair managers and secretaries; in a great many 
money expended. The fair ‘season 
starts in about 30 days and consequently the 
plans of all people who have a part in fairs 
will be seriously interfered with. 

All those interested in Michigan fairs are 
patriotic citizens and are willing to do what- 
ever is necessary in order to promote the war 
that is being waged against the aggressors 
but hope that no action will be taken by any 
official of the Federal Government that will 
cause doubt in the minds of our rural people 
in regard to the holding of fairs during the 
season of 1942. Fairs are an institution of 
country life and should portray all that is 
good in the community served by the fair. 
They should be preserved and continued and 
used as an agency to promote loyalty and 
support of our Government during the try- 
ing days which are with us: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That we the secretaries and 
managers of the fairs of Michigan respect- 
fully request that Hon. Joseph B. East- 
man announce to the press and over the radio 
that suggestions in regard to the attendance 
it county fairs have been withdrawn; be it 
further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
sent to Hon. Joseph B. Eastman, Director, 
Office of Defense Transportation, Washington, 
D. C., a copy to the Secretary of Agriculture, 
and a copy to our two Senators in Congress, 
and that a copy be filed with the Honorable 
Murray D. Van Wagoner, Governor of the 
State of Michigan, and copies to our Michigan 
press. 

The above resolutions were unanimously 
passed, every fair secretary and manager 
present voting therefor. 

B. D. CARPENTER, 
Secretary 
24, 1942. 
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LANSING, MICH., June 





Interview With Hon. Hugh G. Grant 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. JOHN J. SPARKMAN 
Of ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1942 


Mr. SPARKMAN. 
leave to extend my 


Mr. Speaker, under 
remarks I include a 
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news article from the Portland Oregon- 
ian“of June 20, 1942, giving an interview 
with the Honorable Hugh G. Grant, 
former United States Minister to Thai- 
land. Mr. Grant rendered distinguished 
service in this post at a most difficult 
time. 


The article follows: 


Nazis FouND BACKING HITLER—UPRISING 
WITHIN SEEN REMOTE 
(By David W. Hazen) 

“The Germans realize that if they lose this 
war they are sunk for generations,” said Hugh 
G. Grant, former United States Minister to 
Albania, later Minister to Thailand (Siam), 
in an interview Friday. “And Germany will 
have to be defeated from the outside. I don’t 
look for any uprising within the country. 
They have plenty of food, plenty of all the 
supplies they need. 

“As for Japan, the Japs are hard, tough, 
ruthless, smart fighters. They’ve got to be 
given a real licking, and we have to do it. 
They are treacherous and underneath the 
surface they are barbarians. The Japs have 
been preparing for this war for more than 40 
years, and all that time they were pulling 
the wool over our eyes.” 

Mr. Grant, native of Birmingham, Ala., and 
former professor of political science in Ala- 
bama Poly at Auburn, was America’s Al- 
banian Minister from 1935 to ’39, in Thailand 
in ’40 and ‘41. During the feverish war- 
preparing years in Europe, Mr. Grant saw the 
Nazi war machine being built, saw Hitler 
and Mussolini in Munich. 

“T am convinced from what I saw in Eu- 
rope,” the visitor continued at the Multno- 
mah Hotel, “and I went over most of Europe 
between '35 and ‘40, that we have a tough 
job on our hands. The Germans are going 
to fight through. My guess is the war will 
run at least 3 more years.” 

Mr. Grant was accorded the last audience 
King Zog granted a foreign representative; 
this was the day before the Italians marched 
in. The minister saw how Mussolini built 
up his fifth column in Albania, how he made 
the people feel that Italy was their friend, 
how he bought up certain men—then 
pounced onto the country with more than 
100,000 soldiers. 


INFLUENCE OF NEWSPAPERS SEEN 


“When I got to Thailand I saw the same 
thing—the Japs were working within the 
country and from behind,” he explained 
“I hadn’t been in Bangkok a week before 
they called me to the foreign office and told 
me they were going to try and get some 
French territory in Indochina. Behind the 
scenes the Japs were working, and had in- 
fluenced over one-half of the newspapers of 
the capital 

“I told the Thailand leaders about Al- 
bania, told them how the Italians worked on 
the Albanians by saying they, the Italians, 
had no designs on the country until the day 
before they marched in and took it over. I 
told the Thais that they would 





up with the Japs, and then the } ( 
come in and take over The Thais didn't 
agree, but that’s what happened after Pear 
Harbor 

“In December 1941, while the Thai cabinet 





was having a meeting to decide what to do, 
the Japs marched right in and took over 
They are clever, those Japs, and very brutal 


? 





Mr. Grant says the Nips ve an obsession 
to rule Pacific Asia. “They want to shut out 
all white peoples, even the Germans,” he 
stated. “They are not fighting or Hitle 


they are fighting to win the Orient for Japan 
They think they are a superpeople, a 
to rule Pacific Asia.” Mr. Grant is to 
the country, speaking for the War Depart- 
ment on its Army orientation program. He 
spoke at Barnes Hospital, Vancouver Bar- 
racks, Friday. 
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| Record of Service of Hon. W. Sterling 


Cole on the Committee on Naval Affairs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CARL VINSON 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 1, 1942 


Mr. VINSON of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following letter 
received by me and my reply thereto: 

THE EVENING LEADER, 
Corning, N. Y., June 24, 1942. 
Hon. CARL VINSON, 
Chairman, Naval Affairs Committee, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. VINSON: Having served in the 
naval forces during the first World War, I 
have continued my interest in that branch 
of our Military Establishment, and have noted 
with great satisfaction the part you have 
personally played in having had the foresight 
to build up our Navy in preparation for the 
great conflict in which we are now engaged. 

My Representative in Congress, W. STERLING 
CoLe, is a member of your committee and is 
standing for reelection this year. Both be- 
cause of my interest in the Navy and being 
publisher of a daily newspaper and having a 
desire to inform the public of our candidates 
for office, I would appreciate a word from you 
as to the character, effectiveness, and value of 
the work of Mr. CoLE during the years he has 
served on your committee. I hope that you 
will not hesitate to speak frankly to me re 
garding your opinion of him and his works 
While Mr. CoLEe has many friends in the dis- 
trict, the public generally wants to know the 
truth about their public officials, and 1 
is in better position to speak of that than the 
man with whom their Representative has 
been working 

I hesitate to presume upon your time in 
making this request but would greatly appre- 
ciate an early response. 

Very truly yours, 
THE EVENING I 
W.A 





) one 


EADER 

UNDERHILI 
JUNE 30 

Mr. W. A. UNDERHILL, 

The Evening Leader, Corning, N. Y 
DEAR MR. UNDERHILL: This will reply 
your letter of June 24 making i 
regard to the record of Congressman W 
STERLING COLE, of the Thirty-seventh District 
of New York, who is a member of the Naval 
Affairs Committee Every Congressman’s 
constituency should be tho 








ed with the record of their 
and therefore it affords me much pleasure to 
advise you in regard to your Representative’ 
attitude on naval matte 

Mr. CoLE has been a member of the N 
Affairs Committee since 1937 e 27 
members of the committee, of which 16 are 
selected from the Democratic Party nd 11 
from the Republican Party, but in ¢ ! 
with naval matters the question of party 
never arises. Each and every member of the 
committee, regardless of the party to whi 
he belongs, views all naval le ] 


a national standpoint and the we 


Nation is placed above that of his ] 
I am happy to advise you nd 

you, the people of the Thirty-s¢ 

trict—that during the time Mr. ¢ I 

on the committee he has b 

front for a strong and 

fense and has contributed 


this about. 
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Mr. Cote has supported every naval bill 
presented to the committee except the expan- 
sion bill in 1938, which called for three addi- 
tional battleships. He took the position that 
as we had three battleships that had not been 
laid down at that time there was no neces- 
sity to authorize three additional ones; also, 
that it would be far better for the defense 
of the country if the tonnage called for in 
the three ships were devoted to airplane car- 
riers. The Navy Department has adopted the 
policy to defer the construction of battle- 
ships whose keels have not been laid down 
and to concentrate on airplane carriers. 

In every other instance every Navy Depart- 
ment bill has had the hearty support of Mr. 
CoLe. As a matter of fact, Mr. CoLe has re- 
ported to the House many naval bills of im- 
portance which have been enacted into law. 

I regard him so highly that on numerous 
occasions I have designated him to make 
inspection of important naval activities. He 
is one of the outstanding members of the 
Naval Affairs Committee. He attends every 
meeting and because of his broad knowledge 
of naval matters he has rendered most valua- 
ble service 

In these *'mes a district is fortunate in 
having a representative with so much energy, 
character, and ability as Mr. CoLE possesses 
He is regarded so highly by his own party 
that he is one of the Representatives desig- 
nated by the minority leader to serve on what 
is known as the Consent Calendar group to 
scrutinize the bills that come before the 
House on the Consent Calendar. 

To sum it up, Mr. CoLe’s work on the Naval 

ffairs Committee has been extremely valua- 
ble I rely upon him a great deal and he 
has measured up to all my expectations. He 
has supported the administration’s foreign 
policy in its entirety. While he is a Republi- 
can and believes in party politics, yet the 
welfare of his country comes ahead of any 
party 

Very truly yours, 
—_ CaRL VINSON, 
Chairman, Naval Affairs Committee. 








A Great Industry Is Threatened 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES H. ELSTON 


OF OHIO 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1942 

Mr. ELSTON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
bring to the attention of the House a sit- 
uation which if not immediately cor- 
rected threatens one of the Nation’s 
great industries. 

Sometime ago the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration established as a maximum 


IN THE 


price for dressed meats the highest price 
charged to each class of customers dur- 
ing the month of March 1942, but no 
ceiling price has ever been placed upon 
livestock As a result prices of live- 
stock ha increased to such an extent 
that packers cannot possibly operate at 
a profit If price ceilings are not imme- 
Giately fixed on raw materials as well as 
on the finished products, only the larg- 
est packing houses in the country can 
survive. 

The present situation is a complete 
demonstration of the impossibility of 
placing a price ceiling on finished com- 


modities without also putting a ceiling 


on purchases which enter into the cost of 
production 


Packers are now forced to 








go into the open market and bid under 
severest competition for livestock. Obvi- 
ously a few of the largest packing houses 
have a decided advantage because of 
greater reserves and a more extensive 
market for byproducts. 

For more than a century Cincinnati, 
Ohio, has been a great meat-packing 
center. This industry employs thousands 
of persons, and aggregates millions of 
dollars’ worth of business annually. Sub- 
sidies will not solve the problem and in 
the end will place another burden on the 
taxpayers. 

In an effort to bring about a solution of 
this very serious problem, I addressed 
today the following letter to Mr. Leon 
Henderson, Administrator, Office of Price 
Administration. This letter is but one 
of a number of appeals which have been 
made in order to keep this great industry 
alive. it should be clear that if only a 
few of the largest packers are permitted 
to continue in business, tle needs of the 
Nation cannot be supplied, if perchance 
even military requirements of the armed 
services can be met. 

I am bringing this matter to the atten- 
tion of the House so that all Members 
may be fully advised of a problem of con- 
cern to the entire Nation. 

CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., July 1, 1942. 
Mr. Lron HENDERSON, 
Administrator, Office of Price 
Administration, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. HENDERSON: Repeatedly I have 
directed your attention to a situation exist- 
ing in the Cincinnati area which, unless cor- 
rected, threatens the life of a great industry. 
More than 20 packing plants in this district 
alone are caught between a ceiling price on 
dressed beef, veal, pork, and lamb and a 
rising price and scarcity of livestock on the 
other. 

A regulation of your Office has established 
as the maximum price for dressed meats the 
highest price charged to each class of cus- 
tomers during the month of March 1942, but 
no price ceiling whatever was placed upon 
the livestock. As a result packers are forced 
to go into a very limited market and bid for 
livestock. Obviously, if purchases cannot be 
made at a price low enough to produce some 
profit, packers have only the alternative of 
operating at a loss or closing their plants 
Since the fixing of your price ceiling on proc- 
essed goods, they have been operating at a 
loss, without the slightest possibility of a 
change unless a price ceiling is established 
on their purchases. 

I appreciate that you have endeavored to 
find a solution to the problem, but your ef- 
forts have thus far been without result. It 
is clear by this time that something must 
be done immediately. Military requirements 
and decreased production have tended to pro- 
duce a highly competitive market The sub- 
stantial reserves of a few of the larger pack- 
ing houses, and a more extensive market for 
their byproducts, make it possible for them 
to outbid the smaller packer If, therefore, 
price ceilings are not fixed on raw materials 
as well as finished products only the largest 
packing houses can survive Your recent 
attempt to effect a remedy by reducing the 
price of finished cuts of meat 1 cent per 
pound has only made matters worse 

For more than a century Cincinnati has 
been a great meat-packing center. This in- 
dustry today employs thousands of persons 
and does millions of dollars’ worth of busi- 
ness annually Subsidies have been sug- 
gested, but in the end they would only place 
another burden on the taxpayers without 
solving a fundamental problem, 
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I need not attempt to describe to you the 
chaotic conditions which would inevitably 
follow the destruction of the greater part of 
the packing industry of America. The very 
few large plants which might survive could 
not begin to supply the trade. Finished prod- 
ucts would become so scarce that price ceil- 
ings would be meaningless. It is doubted 
that the large packers could do any more than 
supply the military needs of the United Na- 
tions. If there should be production beyond 
military needs, it is clear that those who 
have heretofore been served by the larger 
plants would be preferred as against those 
who for so many years have depended almost 
entirely on the average packing plant. 

While I appreciate that the law itself does 
not permit of a price ceiling on livestock 
below the limitation fixed by Congress, I am 
informed that present prices are sufficiently 
above such limitation to permit of a ceiling 
which would afford the desired relief. 

What has occurred thus far in this industry 
is a complete demonstration of the impossi- 
bility of placing a price ceiling on finished 
commodities without also putting a ceiling 
on purchases which enter into cost of pro- 
duction. May I, therefore, again ask that you 
give this matter your attention? This morn- 
ing I received telegrams from 10 packers in 
Cincinnati advising me that lower livestock 
prices are absolutely essential if these firms 
are to remain in business any longer. The 
situation is desperate, and only prompt action 
on your part can save them. 

Sincerely yours, 
Cuas. H. ELSTON. 





Oil Pipe Line From Longview, Tex., to 
Salem, Ill. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. OREN HARRIS 


OF ARKANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 1, 1942 


Mr. HARRIS of Arkansas. Mr. 
Speaker, I want to express my apprecia- 
tion and gratitude for the action in build- 
ing of a great pipe line. Iam encouraged, 
as I know the people on the Atlantic sea- 
board and the great Southwest are, with 
the progress being made. Yesterday the 
War Production Board gave final ap- 
proval and allocated steel for the manu- 
facture of 24-inch pipe for the construc- 
tion of the world’s largest oil pipe line. 
This new 550-mile pipe line, which ema- 
nates in Longview, Tex., and has its desti- 
nation in the vicinity of Salem, IIl., is 
estimated to cost approximately $40,- 
000,000 and will transport approximately 
350,000 barrels of oil daily from the great 
oil fields of the Southwest-—Texas, Louisi- 
ana, and Arkansas—to the Salem, Il. 
area, where it will be transshipped to the 
eastern seaboard. 

This most important oil artery will 
enter the State of Arkansas at the south- 
west corner, traversing our State to the 
northeast corner into Missouri, across the 
Mississippi River to Salem, Ill. More 
than 60 percent of this line will be laid in 
my State of Arkansas. An aerial survey 
was made sometime ago and at the pres- 
ent time ground surveys are being made, 
which will take approximately 30 days to 
complete. Actual construction will be 
Started this month and assurance has 
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been given that 140 miles of pipe will be 
delivered in the month of July, It will 
take approximately 6 months to com- 
plete the construction and permitting 
this tremendous flow of oil to be brought 
to an area where it can be more quickly 
transshipped to the eastern seaboard, re- 
lieving to some extent the seriousness of 
the oil and gas shortage. 

There will be constructed pumping sta- 
tions to provide pressure to increase the 
flow of oil through this line at intervals 
of approximately 50 miles. This will 
necessitate the construction of a number 
of these pumping stations, which will be 
the heart of this arterial system, each at 
a cost of approximately $150,000, and it 
is estimated that at least six or more of 
these pumping stations will be necessary 
to be constructed in Arkansas. 

This will be a Government-owned, 
nonprofit, common carrier line by the 
War Emergency Pipeline, Inc., an 
organization of some 11 companies, 
which supply and transport petroleum 
and petroleum products along the At- 
lantic seaboard. To head this organiza- 
tion as its president is Mr. W. Alton Jones, 
president of the Cities Service Oil Co., 
and Mr. B. E. Hull, president of the Texas 
Pipeline Co., is the vice president and 
general manager, and who will supervise 
the actual construction of the project. 
Mr. C. I. Thompson, of Philadelphia, is 
the acting secretary and general counsel 
for the corporation. 

By providing transportation for 350,000 
barrels of oil per day in this manner to 
the vicinity of Salem, Ill., will be the 
greatest single step to relieve the critical 
shortage on the Atlantic seaboard. It 
will be transshipped by barge, by rail, and 
through four pipe lines to the eastern 
seashore. It is a well-known fact that 
there is no shortage of gasoline in this 
country, but the serious question is the 
matter of transportation. By providing 
this huge line and others under copsid- 
eration will greatly relieve a serious prob- 
lem in the production, refining, and stor- 
age of oil and gasoline, and at the same 
time break the bottleneck, which has been 
the greatest threat to the people on the 
Atlantic seaboard, which would vitally 
affect our war program. 

The people of my district across which 
this line will run and the people through- 
out my great State of Arkansas are glad 
to participate in this great program and 
to render every assistance possible to- 
ward its completion and _ successful 
operation. 





Loyalty of Franco-Americans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. FOSTER STEARNS 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1942 
Mr. STEARNS of New Hampshire. 
Mr. Speaker, a large body of respected 
citizens of New Hampshire are of French 
descent. Although their connection with 


France dates back in most cases to the 
eighteenth century, these Franco-Amer- 
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icans have retained their language and | 
traditions. Naturally, they also have an | 
interest in the actions of French-speak- 
ing people in other parts of the globe, but 
they are in every sense of the word loyal 
American citizens, who assume their ob- 
ligations to their country with exactly 
the same patriotic fervor as is shown by 
all other Americans. I should like to 
bring to the attention of the House a 
clear statement of their attitude toward 
the French in other countries. Under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rrc- 
ORD, I am including a report in the Man- 
chester (N. H.) Union of an address 
given by Emile Lemelin, Esq., of Man- 
chester, N. H., before the annual meeting 
of the Société St. Jean Baptiste. 

The newspaper report follows: 


“Franco-Americans have two cultures and 
two languages, as guaranteed under the Con- 
stitution, but they are loyal to only one 
country and one Government—that of the 
United States of America; and they pledge 
allegiance to only one flag—the Stars and 
Stripes,” proclaimed Mr. Lemelin amid loud 
applause. 

Mr. Lemelin declared in his opening re- 
marks that he thought it would be ap- 
propriate on the Feast of St. John the Bap- 
tist, patron saint of Franco-Americans, to 
express the attitude of this group relative to 
World War No. 2. 

“There are some who either because of 
natural prejudice or because of the actions 
of the Vichy government and the conscrip- 
tion controversy in the Province of Quebec, 
have doubts about the attitude of Franco- 
Americans in this conflict,’ Mr. Lemelin said. 
In answer to these doubters he revealed that 
“a member of a local draft board has ex- 
pressed amazement at the Franco-Americans’ 
readiness to serve in the armed forces of the 
United States.” 

“The situation with regard to the Vichy 
government and the Province of Quebec 
places us in a false light. We regret France’s 
defeat and we sympathize with the poor 
French people who are under the heel of 
Hitler. But what has happened to France is 
not our fault. As for the controversy in the 
Province of Quebec over conscription, our at- 
titude is to let French-Canadians settle their 
own political problems. 

‘We Franco-Americans have but one coun- 
try, the United States, and only one flag, the 
Stars and Stripes. We don’t talk of loyalty. 
We live our loyalty. Franco-Americans are 
enrolling in the armed forces in as large 
numbers as any other group.” 
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Pay Continuance for Service Men 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WALTER A. LYNCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 1, 1942 


Mr. LYNCH. Mr. Speaker, on June 
23 I introduced H. R. 7293, which would 
continue the pay of all persons in the 
armed services of the United States, on 
or after December 8, 1941, and to the 
close of the present conflict, for a period 
of 1 year beyond the date of their hon- 
orable discharge. Two days later I had 
occasion to take the floor of the House 
and urge the Military Affairs Committee 
to give this bill prompt and favorable 
action, 
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As I anticipated, H. R. 7293 has already 
aroused the opposition of those who look 
upon the present chaotic world pano- 
rama with distorted lenses that magnify 
the burdens of the taxpayer and mini- 
mize the sacrifices of those serving their 
country in the armed forces. 

One correspondent, comfortably seated 
in the spacious and elegant surroundings 
of the Yale Club in New York, complain- 
ingly inquires, “Can’t you legislators 
think of anything except fresh ways to 
spend taxpayers’ money?” 

It is a far cry from the deep-cushioned 
leather chair of the Yale Club to the 
shallow fox holes of Bataan or to the 
gun emplacements in Australia. 

If, even when our troops are on the 
battle line, people at home begrudge them 
the opportunity to decently start life 
anew, what will be the attitude of these 
people when the fighting is over and our 
troops are demobilized? 

When Congress passed the Selective 
Service Act it sought te protect the boys 
in their jobs when their military training 
was over. The war, however, has driven 
hundreds of firms out of business already, 
and many more will go. fany, if not 
most of these firms, will never again be 
revived, and with their loss will go the 
opportunity of employment for many of 
our service men. When our fighting 
men come home all most of them will 
have will be a part of their last month’s 
pay and their $60 discharge money. 
What a large fortune with which to again 
face life after perhaps 2 or 3 years in 
the service of their country. Scarcely 
enough to purchase a decent civilian 
attire in the springtime. 

It is my hope that House bill 7293 will 
aid our soldiers when aid is most needed; 
that it will carry them through those 
days when they will be plodding the 
streets looking for work: that it will see 
them through when their allotments and 
allowances to their families are termi- 
nated; that it will give them the chance 
to orient themselves to civil life again 
without being faced with the necessity 
of going on the relief rolls. 

I know I am not alone in my hope for 
the future peacetime welfare of our fight- 
ing men. I believe that most people of 
the country will be in accord with me on 
the principle of this bill. Indeed, Damon 
Runyan, one of America’s most distin- 
guished columnists, in whose articles 
upon this subject I found the inspiration 
for this bill, writes an article which ap- 
peared in the New York Daily Mirror and 
other papers on June 27, as follows: 

Los ANGELES, June 26—Watter A. LYNCH 
Congressman from the Bronx, N. Y., adv 


me that, inspired by this column, he has 
troduced in the House of Represent Vv 
bill providing for continuing the pay of 
men of our armed forces for 1 year fr 


date of honorable discharge 
Without having had 
reading Mr. LYNcH’s bill in detail, I fes 
that in principle it will strike ¢ 
chord among the millions of mez 
ice or about to go in believe it wi 
endorsed by the veterans of 
who will remember the diffi 


the opportunity of 





getting started anew in civil | 
Army and Navy service 

That is my theory of the pay nu- 
ance—to give the former soldier d rs 
a living wage while they are « to 
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find their place in civil life. It is my opin- 
ion that this would mean freedom from worry 
about the immediate future which always 
besets a man suddenly turned out of the 
service with only a few dollars in his pocket 
to find the world he knew completely 
changed 

Of course, mauy will readjust themselves 
quickly and easily but there will be mil- 
lions of others not as fortunate and it is 
of these I am thinking. I have seen too 
many former service men wandering aimlessly 
about, broke and discouraged, after two of 
our other wars to have any confidence in the 
Government or society showing any concern 
for them 

The promises that many employers make 
about holding jobs for men going into the 
service sounds highly patriotic and reassur- 
ing but they are generally forgotten before 
the echoes of the last gun have died away. 
By that time the jobs are filled by fellows 
who for one reason or another did not go 
to war and the employers manifest a strange 
disinclination to make room for the returned 
heroes 
I expect to hear the objection to continu- 








ing the pay that it would be paying men : 


for doing nothing, an old familiar cry 
against rewarding those who serve the flag, 
usually raised by persons who never knew 
the hardships of service or the smell of gun- 
powder, as if offering one’s life and giving 
the best years of one’s youth were nothing. 

I expect to hear, too, the criticism that it 
would be placing a price on patriotism, as 
if it were better to let patriotism starve and 
become embittered after a war than to enjoy 
a full stomach and the feeling that the Re- 
public is not always ungrateful. These same 
things were said when the veterans of the 
first World War were seeking adjusted service 
compensation—generally known as the bonus, 
but what it really meant was compensation 
to make up for what the service men lost in 
civil life when they joined up. It took them 
20 years to win the fight for this adjusted 
service compensation, which will surely be 
demanded by the men in the service today 
unless they are rewarded as I suggest 

The pay continuance would amount to im- 
mediate payment of the bonus and at a time 
when it would be of more benefit to most 
of the men than if it were long delayed and 
involved another bitter political struggle. It 
would afford capital to the men in renewing 
business or farm work. It would give those 
» will come back from the war broken in 
lth and spirit the opportunity of resting 
nd recuperating—probably not all the men 
would accept the pay continuance 








Those who are aBie to get work at once 
would very likely waive the Government re- 
muneration. It may surprise you to learn 


that not all men are disposed to greed where 

the Government is concerned. I understand 

that upwards of 175,000 veterans of the first 

World War have failed to pick up their ad- 

justed service compensation to this day, 
ly because they have not needed it 





A Gross Injustice to 5,000 Good Citizens 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN JENNINGS, JR. 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 1, 1942 


Mr. JENNINGS. Mr. Speaker, it was 
Edmund Burke who said, “You cannot in- 
dict a State.” It may be observed with 
equal truth that you cannot indict, in one 
blanket, groundless charge, the more 





than 5,000 taxicab operators of the city 
of Washington as criminals. 

Chairman Hankin, of the Public Utili- 
ties Commission, in his intemperature 
outburst did the taxicab operators of 
Washington a gross injustice when he 
stated this week they should be purged 
of criminal elements, and later said that 
some of their leaders “definitely belong 
to the criminal classes.” 

As a Member of this House, and as a 
patron of these men for more than 2 
years, I am glad to testify that in my 
dealings with them I have found them 
courteous, intelligent, honest, law- 
abiding, patriotic American citizens. It 
is unfortunate that a public official, whose 
duty it is to deal with these men, should 
lose his temper and libel them as crimi- 
nals. The accusation is unjust, ground- 
less and cruel, and is an illustration of 
the truth that when you clothe some nien 
with power “they commit such fantastic 
acts before high heaven as make the 
angels weep.” 





Unity for Victory 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


EON. JAMES J. HEFFERNAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 1, 1942 


Mr. HEFFERNAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks in the 
REcorD, I include therein an excerpt from 
a letter written to me by a constituent, 
relating to the necessity for unity among 
our people in the United States during 
this war. 

We all know that unity and patriotism 
abound in these United States today, 
but lest there be some of faint heart 
amongst us who hesitate at the thought 
of personal sacrifice to win the war and 
the peace that will follow, we must con- 
stantly hold reminders up before our peo- 
ple that “unity dwell in our tents and 
discord be banished to our enemies.” 

There are many ways by which our 
people can stimulate wholehearted patri- 
otism and a spirit of self-sacrifice, little 
acts of confidence and gratitude for this 
great country of ours that will lift up 
many hearts. 

For instance, recently a dinner was 
tendered to me where I was presented 
with a huge cake, the top of which was 
covered with small American flags, one 
for each guest. Around the sides of the 
cake, lettered in pastry, was a slogan 
which I have adopted “Unity for Vic- 
tory.” The stirring music of the martial 
air, Emulation, filled the great dining 
hall as the cake was borne into view. 
When the flags had been distributed, all 
the guests united in singing our national 
anthem. 

I was greatly moved by this beautiful 
and impressive ceremony and I thought 
then what a fine movement could be 
started if some such Unity for Victory 
ceremony takes place at all public gath- 
erings, club meetings, church socials, and 
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so forth. The adoption of such ceremony 
with its resultant stirring of patriotic 
fervor could be adopted for widespread 
use at social functions during the con- 
tinuance of the war. 

We love this country of ours—it is not 
an impersonal love. Our forefathers 
through sweat and blood and tears won 
a freedom that is not casually accepted. 
It is our lifeblood and we will show the 
world how we appreciate it—how we will 
live and die for it. 

One of my constituents has expressed 
our feelings very well with these com- 
ments on my war slogan “Unity for 
Victory,” as follows: 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN: Your war slogan, 
Unity for Victory, hits the nail right on 
the head. Those three words contain more 
meaning than any other short line ever 
penned in the interest of American idealism. 
They should be emblazoned on our pennant 
and nailed to the mast; for without unity we 
cannot win, and with unity we cannot lose. 
May God bless you for those words. May 
they go forth into every nook and cranny of 
our great land and be the spirit of a shoulder 
to shoulder movement which will permeate 
every factory, every shipyard, and* every unit 
of our armed forces. 


On the subject of unity, Capt. Edward 
Saphir, Infantry, United States Army, 
expressed to this constituent the senti- 
ments of all Americans, as follows: 

We emanate from every race and strain of 
Europe, Asia, and Africa. Our ancestors came 
here for various reasons, but chiefly among 
them was an ardent desire to breathe the free 
air of a new land where birth, caste, and 
privilege did not count as much as character, 
integrity, and honest ambition. The Found- 
ing Fathers created a Constitution which, 
please God, may serve to the end of time to 
bring hope and succor to those who suffer 
under the lash of tyranny and oppression. 


When I read that beautiful expression, 
I was reminded of e simple yet equally 
eloquent words of Philip Massinger, dra- 
matic poet of the seventeenth century. 


Let unity dwell in our tents, and discord 
be banished to our enemies. 


I hope that people everywhere in this 
land of ours will join in the patriotic 
gestures and ceremony suggested. Let 
the slogan, Unity for Victory, ring 
throughout these United States. 





Senator George Writes About Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1942 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, it is a distinct honor to me to be 
able to ask consent to have inserted with 
my remarks the following very fair, in- 
formative, and constructive article by 
the distinguished senior Senator from 
Georgia on the Congress, its work, and its 
position now and in the future of our 
country. I wish every American could 
read this article: 
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Don’r BLAME CONGRESS FoR EVERYTHING— 
CRITICAL CITIZENS ForGET THAT THE ExEcuU- 
TIVE BRANCH, Not THE LEGISLATIVE, Is 
CHARGED WITH THE CONDUCT OF THE WaR 


(By Senator WALTER Grorce) 


Castigating Congress seems to have de- 
veloped, of late, into a pernicious national 
pastime. 

Is small business on the rocks? Congress 
is rapped for it. We're not winning the war 
fast enough? Congress is responsible, our 
impetuous citizenry complains. Are men 
being thrown out of work by conversion of 
industry to the war effort? Congress is de- 
nounced. 

A price ceiling, rationing, any dislocation of 
our economic or social structure at once pro- 
duces barrages of brickbats aimed at Con- 
gress—although the legislature may have 
little or nothing to do with such develop- 
ments. 

I am not objecting to justifiable criticism 
of individual Members of Congress. Every 
citizen has a stake in his Government, and 
he has a right to censure his representatives. 
But I do take exception to indiscriminate 
sniping and yowling at our lawmaking bodies. 


CONGRESS AS A SCAPEGOAT 


A short time ago I heard a former foreign 
correspondent, turned lecturer, declaim be- 
fore a large audience: “The American people 
must teach the Senate the facts of life.” 

Had he referred to “certain Senators” this 
critic might have made sense. But the Sen- 
ate as a body—an institution of democracy 
created by, of, and for the people themselves— 
is profoundly aware of what is going on in 
the world. 

Here is another case in point: Recently, 
Congress passed a bill extending retirement 
benefits to Members of the legislative 
branch—benefits which have long been en- 
joyed by those in the civil service. Public 
reaction came in the form of a “Bundles for 
Congress” campaign, during which people 
collected old clothes, discarded shoes and 
similar “gifts” for the pretended benefit of 
Senators and Representatives. 

And, only a few weeks ago, press and pub- 
lic created a new furor over the fact that 
certain Congressmen dared to ask for X gas- 
rationing cards, entitling them to buy all 
the gasoline they needed. The unwarranted 
clamor drew this sharp protest from Speaker 
Sam Raysurn of the House: “I'm getting 
damned tired of having Congress made the 
goat for everything.” 

To my mind, the thoughtless disparage- 
ment of Congress is part of the whole pat- 
tern of cynicism that many people have 
adopted toward the legislature. The tend- 
ency is alarming. 

In this totalitarian era, only two major 
nations—Britain and the United States— 
still function with legislatures that perform 
vital roles. Now is the time for Americans to 
value, rather than to abuse, their democratic 
heritage. 


NO POWER TO CONDUCT THE WAR 


The belittling attitude reflects the general 
public misunderstanding of the powers of 
legislators. Most people seem to confuse 
the functions of our legislative and execu- 
tive branches. 

For instance, among the most vituperative 
critics of Congress (rather than of the admin- 
istration) are people who are impatient to 
get on with the war, impatient with waste 
and inefficiency. As it happens, that rest- 
lessness is being registered within Congress— 
by Members who know what their constit- 
uents are thinking. 

But Congress cannot conduct the war. 
Under our Constitution the power to wage 
war is exclusively in the hands of the Chief 
Executive. It follows that the executive 
branch is also responsible for wartime domes- 
tic economy. 





Officials of the administration apply to 
Congress for huge appropriations. About all 
we can do is to ask, “Do you really need all 
that?” Then we grant the funds. 

Virtually dictatorial powers to carry on the 
war effort are thus lodged in the President 
and those he appoints to fulfill his assign- 
ments. Congress, to the limit of its collec- 
tive ability, tries to keep track of spending; 
through its investigating committees, it seeks 
to expose bungling and waste. (And in the 
minds of many citizens there is a serious 
question as to how far—in the interest of 
national unity—these investigations should 
be extended.) 


A RUBBER STAMP—OF THE AMERICAN PEOPLE 


In wartime, therefore, the legislature can 
do relatively little. But people vilify Con- 
gress for permitting itself to get into this 
helpless state. They reproach us for having 
become a “rubber stamp.” I submit that Con- 
gress is a rubber stamp of the American 
people. 

Since President Roosevelt came into office 
in 1933, he has acquired a tremendous popu- 
lar following. Congress, acquiescing in the 
mood of the people, has responded to that 
leadership. 

While Congress is actually not responsible 
for much of what is going on in wartime 
Washington, this does not alter the voters’ 
belief that their representatives are at fault 
in everything. The reason is clear: Few 
Americans ever come in touch with the 
countless bureaus in the executive branch, 
but when people want things done they are 
in the habit of turning to Congressmen. 


CONGRESS IS WHAT THE PEOPLE WANT IT TO BE 


In hooting at their duly elected law- 
makers, most Americans forget that Con- 
gress is of the people themselves. Examine 
its 531 members as individ"ials, and what do 
you find? 

In the House, there is a voice for approxi- 
mately every 290,000 people in the United 
States. A Member serves for only 2 years, 
for it was the intent of our founding fathers 
that he should quickly reflect the changing 
wishes of voters. A Senator is elected for 
6 years, on the theory that, if he is not faced 
with frequent elections, he can give more 
thoughtful service. 

Both Senators and Representatives have 
the same characteristics, the same frailties, 
the same prejudices as the people who elected 
them. Their level of honesty and decency is 
the level of any comparable cross-section of 
American life—with the added incentive 
which comes to men who have been honored 
by their fellow men. 

Members of Congress are no better and no 
worse than the people they speak for. They 
have financial troubles; they have divorces 
They are poor and rich; they are Protestants, 
Catholics, Jews. Nine are women. One isa 
Negro. 

Their occupations are varied, though most 
are lawyers. Twenty Members of Congress 
are farmers; there are 77 businessmen, 17 
teachers, 30 newspapermen, 5 doctors, a 
dentist, an architect, a veterinarian, a tailor. 
One Congressman is a former professional 
baseball player 

They descend from Anglo-Saxon forebears, 
from Poles, Scandinavians, Russians, Ger- 
mans—all the heterogeneous racial strains 
that make up the American people 

Each Member of Congress knows his con- 
stituents. He receives bushels of letters from 
them. At his Washington office, he sees hun- 
dreds of visitors from his district. At home, 
he listens everywhere to what citizens have 
to say. 

If the American peopie are complacent, 
Congress knows it; if they are restless, Con- 
gress is the first to know that, too. 


KEEP CONGRESS IN BUSINESS 


This is Congress—embodiment of a free 
government, the greatest expression of a free 
people ever devised. 
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To make democracy work, the people must 
participate in it. Yet, according to a recent 
Gallup poll, only 50 percent of the voters 
know the names of their own Congressmen. 

Such indifference is disquieting in a world 
crisis. This fall, the congressional elections 
will have far-reaching importance. You are 
responsible for your own spokesmen in Wash- 
ington. To make your Congress truly repre- 
sentative, you must know your candidates, 
understand the issues involved, know who is 
to blame for what. 

You must go to the polls, both at pri- 
maries and in the November election—and 
also prod indifferent neighbors into exercis- 
ing their franchise. Choose your Congress- 
men wisely and well and you should have no 
ground for complaint. 

Congress has been meeting for 153 years. 
It is worth preserving. If you doubt it, con- 
sider Germany with her Charlie McCarthy 
Reichstag or France with her defunct Cham- 
ber of Deputies. 

We in America should be thankful for 
Congress, keep our faith in it, respect it for 
what it is—an instrument of the people's 
will essential to practical democracy. 


ETE MR 


Interest Rate on Farm Credit Loans 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WALTER M. PIERCE 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1942 


Mr. PIERCE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following statement is- 
sued by the President: 

In signing today H. R. 6315, extending for 
2 additional years the reduced rates of inter- 
est on Federal land bank and Land Bank 
Commissioner loans, the President issued 
the following statement: 

H. R. 6315 will extend for 2 additional years 
the present 314 percent reduced interest rate 
on Federal land bank and Land Bank Com- 
missioner loans. It will also make a reduced 
interest rate of 4 percent available for a 
similar period to farmers who shall have pur- 
chased land from a Federal land bank or the 
Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation either 
on a purchase-money mortgage or on a reai- 
estate sales contract. To the extent thar 
these interest rates may be lower than the 
contract rates the operating 
farmers affected will be reduced. It will c: 
the Federal Treasury somewhat over $67,000,- 
000 in subsidies during the 2 years it will be 
effective 

Similar statutory reductions in interest 
rates have been in effect since 1933 pursuant 
to a succession of temporary acts of Con- 
gress. Two of these acts, one in 1937, the 
other in 1938, I returned without aproval, 
because, in my opinion, the expense to the 
Treasury which they involved was unjustified 
by any benefits to be expected from them 

When the 2-year extension, enacted in 
1940, was approved, I anticipated that legis- 
lative action would be taken promptly t 
remove impediments to the efficiency of the 
Federal land-bank system which have made 
it impossible for the land banks to furnish 
farmers with long-term mortgage credit on 
reasonable terms without subsidies from the 
Federal Treasury 

During the 2 years since intervening, de- 
spite intensive studies of these problems and 
specific practical recommendations by the 
Farm Credit Administration, based on these 
studies, no action has been taken to make 
the necessary changes. As a consequence, 


costs 


of the 
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the Nation is again confronted with a pro- 
posal to extend for an additional temporary 
period this costly method of reducing the 
interest costs to land bank and Land Bank 
Commissioner borrowers. Again it is pro- 
posed to make up, out of public funds, defi- 
ciencies in the income of the Federal land 
banks, which deficiencies would not occur 
if those banks were enabled to conduct their 
operations at full efficiency. 

The reasons why no action has been taken 
to remedy the obvious defects in the laws 
governing the functioning of these important 
agencies are obscure and unconvincing. 
There is no evident justification for impos- 
ing indefinitely upon the Treasury of the 
United States an expense which results solely 
from failure to adapt the basis upon which 
the land banks can operate to the realities 
of the function they have to perform by 
eliminating from their required structure and 
operations costly procedures that serve no 
useful public function. 

These are times when every resource must 
be strained to win this war, when every sound 
economy that can be achieved must be put 
into effect, when every useless effort must be 
abandoned, and when every action that will 
improve the speed and effectiveness of essen- 
tial operations must be taken without delay. 

On the other hand, I believe that the 
necessity of providing farm-mortgage credit 
on reasonabie terms is beyond questioning. 
The present statutory reduced interest rates 
expire on June 30 of this year. This bill 
adopts the only immediately practicable 
method of forestalling their imminent ex- 
piration. Accordingly, I have approved it, 
despite the fact that it fails completely to 
provide for obviously necessary improvements 
in the structure and operations of the 
agencies it would subsidize. 

H.R. 6315 cannot, however, be regarded as 
more than a palliative, nor serve as an excuse 
for deferring, for a further unreasonable 
period, the correction of substantial, basic 
defects in the structure of the Federal farm- 
mortgage credit system that have made it 
necessary to throw upon the Treasury ex- 
penses such as those imposed by this legis- 
lation. It is plainly essential that steps be 
taken promptly to so simplify the pattern of 
the system as to eliminate its present, inher- 
ent inefficiencies, and thereby relieve the 
freasury of the recurrent burden of these 
unnecessary costs. 





The New World Order 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES A. O’LEARY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1942 


Mr. O’LEARY. Mr. Speaker, the 
people of America have determinedly 
taken up the task of winning the war in 
an effort to preserve and defend her 
liberty and freedom. America gave man- 
kind its first opportunity for self-govern- 
ment and it has taken blood and strife to 
preserve the precious ideals which have 
been molded by the progress of the 
people’s revolution. 

America has given all men the oppor- 
tunity for education, freedom of speech, 
and freedom of religion. Through her 
educational system the people have 
learned the active part they must play 
in their country’s Government, they have 
learned to appreciate the benefits of de- 


mocracy. When Americans were called 
upon to defend their ideals, there was no 
hesitancy. They knew the purpose for 
which they must fight, and they knew 
how to become an integral part of our 
fighting Army because the blood and ex- 
periences of their forefathers as well as 
their own contributions were building 
that Army to a mighty driving force. 

The people of America forge on in the 
great revolution for the preservation of 
individual rights. We cannot all get out 
on the battle fronts and face the Germans 
and Japanese in hand-to-hand combat 
as we might all like to do, but there is 
a task for each one of us. Some of us 
are remaining behind working day and 
night making all kinds of sacrifices to 
maintain and supply the actual fighting 
forces. Our work is unceasing. Our 
goal must be won. 

Unlike Nazi-dominated lands, no per- 
sonal gains of individuals or groups can 
stand in the way of the advancement 
of the people and their aims. Our land 
is our people. We keep the oil flowing 
undisturbed from the fields of black gold 
to the throbbing engines over Tokio; our 
iron and steel keep rolling to the fac- 
tories, assembly lines, and shipyards 
throughout the country; our factories 
keep them producing, cur assembly lines 


| keep them flying, our shipyards keep them 


sailing. And what are the factories, as- 
sembly lines, and shipyards, but you and 
I, the fellows who make them breathe and 
give them the life to produce; the people 
of America whose breath is the push be- 
hind the shell as it explodes from the gun 
which is the handy work of the people’s 
Army back home? 

In the words of Walt Whitman, who 
should be hailed for his democratic 
awareness: 

This America is only you and me. 


That is exactly what our country is, 
gentlemen, you and me. It is my late 
and dear friend, Michael Edelstein, of 
this House. It is Colin Kelly giving his 
life for the Nation. It is Ensign Seymour 
Epstein, of the carrier Lexington. It is 
the lad from next door who died at 
Bataan. It is Jim Jones, the ironworker 
who lives down the street. It is the Ne- 
gro, Dorrie Miller, manning a machine 
gun at Pearl Harbor. That is why this is 
the people’s war, and that is why it shall 
be a people’s victory over the barbaric 
and dominating Adolf Hitler. When 
we attain the great victory as ordained 
by a just God for the furtherance of 
decency, the subjugated people of China, 
India, Norway, Poland, France, and other 
nations shall be freed from tyranny and 
oppression. We should have a second 
front just as soon as the Beard of Strat- 
egy of the United Nations decides the 
moment is opportune. 

There can be no compromise. There 
will be no negotiated peace. The peace 
will be dictated by our victorious people 
and the people of the world should live 
forever without further wars and with 
the right to the same advancement that 
we in America enjoy. There will be no 
Adolf Shicklgruber, no Hirihito, and no 
Benito (Charlie McCarthy) Mussolini. 

I agree wholeheartedly with the utter- 
ances of Vice President WALLACE, Secre- 
tary Sumner Welles, and Senator JAMES 
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Meap in their philosophies on this sub- 
ject. 

Mr. Speaker, the people of America are 
united. Industry has pooled her secrets, 
men have put down their tools and left 
their desks for new jobs in the defense 
of America. There is no slacking, there 
is no hesitancy; we are determined to be 
victorious. And as each man works dili- 
gently at his particular task, a prayer in 
his heart keeps tempo with his work— 
“the Government of the people, by the 
people, and for the people, shall not per- 
ish from this earth,” so help me God! 





The Un-American Way of Life 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


EON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 1, 1942 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, if it should 
become necessary for some future his- 
torian to chronicle the events leading up 
to the complete extinction of small busi- 
ness in th's country, he might secure 
some valuable material from the follow- 
ing editorial statement by Harry L. 
Woods, editor and publisher of the Well- 
ington Daily News, Wellington, Kans. 

This article uses the case method of 
demonstrating just what the Federal 
Government itself is doing to disrupt 
pleasant and harmonious relations be- 
tween employer and employee. It points 
out the methods which are being used to 
destroy small business institutions and 
to substitute in their place big business 
and big labor as the controlling factors 
in our industrial economy. So clearly 
does this article illustrate just what is 
going on in this country today ‘that I 
commend it to the consideration of every 
Member of Congress. 

This Congress has taken an interest in 
the small business institutions of this 
country. We have committees investi- 
gating the situation. We have passed 
legislation designed to help small busi- 
ness do its part in connection with the 
war effort and to make the adjustments 
which are necessary on that account. 
Any efforts to help small business, how- 
ever, which do not take into account 
some modification of the Wages and 
Hours Act are bound to be ineffective. 
Action is needed now. 

The editorial follows: 

Early in February this year a young in- 
spector of the wage and hour department 
called and asked to see my books. He looked 
to be about 22. The books were shown, his 
questions answered, he made some notes and 
went away. Some days later each of the 14 
employees received by mail notices asking 
them to appear, no two at one time, at a local 
hotel to answer his questions. He had no 
legal authority to command their attendance, 
but the employees did not know that and 
he did not inform them. 

The three women employees were ordered 
to appear at the hotel after 9 p.m. (Such 
disrespect to women is something new in 
American investigations.) 
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Each employee told the inquisitor that 
there was no complaint of conditions or wages 
and they had been fully paid. 

The next morning he called and handed me 
a paper in which I was directed to pay money 
to several employees in sums ranging from 
$4.54 to $109.73. No employee had claimed 
the amount ordered paid and I had not even 
been consulted or given a chance to challenge 
the correctness of the figures. At the order 
to pay $4.54 I had to smile and said “that man 
wouldn’t take that money from me—he would 
be ashamed to take it.” 

“Why would he be ashamed?” the young 
investigator asked rather snappily. 

“Well, I'll tell you why. Within the last 
18 months I have paid him probably more 
than $200 for time when he was not at work. 
He had one major operation and was out for 
weeks. When he came back he was asked to 
take it easy and go home early if he felt tired. 
A week or two after he was fully recovered he 
was stricken with fever and Out again for 
another week. Some time later he was out a 
week on vacation. But on every one of these 
weeks he received his full pay. Now,” I asked, 
“do you think he wouldn’t be ashamed to take 
$4.54 from me, especially when he is not 
claiming it?” 

At that, the young inspector seemed quite 
upset and made this amazing reply: “Well, 
that’s no fault of the law—if he didn’t work 
you needn’t have paid him.” 

He left the order with me and went away 
In about 2 weeks another young man called 
just after noon and said he wanted to see 
my canceled checks or other proof that I 
had paid the amounts ordered. I handed 
him the order with receipt of payment 
signed by each employee and said, “but I 
must tell you that they took no money. 
They said they had told the first man I 
owed them nothing; that they would tear up 
any checks given them, and one reporter 
said he would feel that he was a cheat if he 
took the money.” 

The young inspector was quite put out and 
said that wouldn’t do. I called the reporter 
over and asked: “Eddie, didn’t you tell me 
that I do not owe you $109.87, that you 
wouldn’t accept the money and would con- 
sider yourself a cheat if you did?” 

“Yes,” said the reporter, “and an hour ago 
this man called me from my lunch and was 
trying to get me to claim time and a half for 
the hours I have attended night banquets of 
the chamber of commerce and the night foot- 
ball and basketball games. I walked off and 
left him and went back into the house.” 

That was too much. The young man stood 
up and shook his finger at me saying, “You, 
the employer, are satisfied”; then, turning 
his finger on the reporter, said, ‘“‘and you, the 
employee are satisfied.” Then quite dra- 
matically tapping his breast with stiffened 
fingers said, “but we are not satisfied.” 

And then, plainly dissatisfied, he went 
away, riding as did the first young man in 
the precious car and on the priceless rubber 
which the Goveinment denies to many 
worthy citizens who need them to earn a 
livelihood. 

Two or three weeks later came a letter or- 
dering me to appear at the divisional office in 
Kansas City on the coming Tuesday for fur- 
ther grilling. When I reached that office I 
watched quite a number of young men in 
the large room while the telephone girl was 
arranging my appointment. Though it was 
10 a. m. of a business day only a very few 
men were working. Mostly the men stood 
about in bunches, visiting and having a good 
time. I thought most of them would have 
looked fine in Army uniforms. 

My new inquisitor was perhaps 40. He 
expounded the law to me and told me I would 
have to lay the money I was ordered to pay 
in the hands of the employees and change 
my way of handling the pay-roll records. 
Then I asked if I could ask some questions. 
He agreed. 
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“As a matter of fact,” I said, “you had no 
authority to order me to make this 265-mile 
trip to Kansas City, did you?” 

“No,” he said, “I couldn’t order you to 
come here, and I didn’t—it was just a sugges- 
tion or request.” 

“Sorry,” I said, “but it wasn’t a suggestion, 
it was a command, and if you haven’t a copy 
of your letter I can quote it to you—you 
wrote ‘It is necessary that you appear at this 
office, 504 Title and Trust Building, Kansas 
City, Mo., on Tuesday, April 18, 1942.’” 

Still protesting, he looked for his letter in 
the file and when he found it he said “you're 
right, Mr. Woods, and I apologize. It is 
stronger than I thought and I can see how 
you might think it was an order.” He also 
admitted that he had no power to fine or 
punish me in any way. His department can 
only report to and ask action by the Justice 
Department and any action in my case would 
be taken in the Federal court in Wichita 
before Judge Hopkins. 

I came home and handed to each employee 
the exact amount ordered by the first inves- 
tigator, and each handed the amount back 
And there the matter stands. 

I believe the law was enacted particularly 
to destroy city sweatshops, and such action 
should have universal support. But among 
the small industries that I know anything 
about there are no sweatshops, and between 
employer and employee there is a spirit of 
friendship and intimacy which does not need 
bureaucratic inspection and regimentation. 
In such cases the good these inspectors do I 
suspect is very little, and I do know that in 
some cases they have done positive harm. 
I know of one small plant like mine where 
employees were paid when sick, had summer 
vacations, time off on holidays, but the 
wage-and-hour men “shook them down.” 
The employees had made no complaint and 
said no money was due them, but when 
money was put in their hands they kept it. 
Next day they went on the cold-blooded 
wage-and-hour basis, and now there is no 
pay in sickness or on holidays and no sum- 
mer vacations on pay. In the last year the 
employees lost $200 by sickness and no vaca- 
tion pay in that plant, and the old spirit of 
comradeship between employer and em- 
ployee is gone. 

Now, why is this army of inspectors sent 
about the country to annoy and oppress cer- 
tain small business plants which they claim, 
falsely, are in interstate commerce? They are 
not running sweatshops, and yet they are 
abused and oppressed and their freedom vio- 
lated, while neighboring firms operate their 
plants without regimentation. Why are 
women employees ordered to go to hotels for 
questioning—after 9 o’clock at night? 

Why are establishments annoyed and op- 
pressed when no complaint is made and the 
labor relations are satisfactory to both em- 
ployer and employees? Is it for any purpose 
other than to build up another expensive 
bureau and please the labor racketeers who 
want discord in all industry, large and small? 

Many small business men are treated as 
miscreants; given frequent inspection, make 
many reports, and are subject to orders of 
political bailiffs who soon learn that their 
best weapon is the creation of fear. The 
country needs these small business plants 
now more than ever and Congress might do 
well to examine into the large number of 
those small plants—yes; and large ones, too— 
which are being forced to quit business, and 
see if governmental oppression and labor 
racketeering aren’t responsible for a consid- 
erable part of their troubles. 

And the Federal discrimination against 
many small plants, especially small daily 
newspapers, furnishes another example of op- 
pression. The daily paper with 8 employees 
and 1,000 circulation, pays the special tax and 
is regimented by the wage-and-hour army 
His competitor, with 7 employees and a 
weekly paper with 2,900 circulation, does not 
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pay the special tax and is not under wage- 
and-hour control. ; 

Interstate commerce is a funny thing. A 
daily newspaper with 1 subscriber is in in- 
terstate commerce, according to Congress, 
but a weekly paper with 2,999 subscribers 
isn’t in interstate commerce. 

The late Senator Sheppard offered a bill 
which exempted daily papers with less than 
3,000 circulation from the wage-and-hour 
law. The bill reposes in a Senate pigeon hole. 
Some day, maybe Congress will discover that 
the labor laws are not even wise for the la- 
borer and will pass a bill that is fair to the 
employee, fair to the employer, and fair to 
the public as well. 





Where Is the Money Coming From? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HAMPTON P. FULMER 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 30, 1942 


Mr. FULMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorpD, I am inserting an address deliv- 
ered by the Honorable Edgar A. Brown, 
State senator, Barnwell, S. C., on June 12, 
1942, before the Regional Conference on 
Emergency Fiscal Problems at the Pea- 
body Hotel, Memphis, Tenn. 

At this time, when we are engaged in 
one of the greatest struggles ever in the 
history of this country, a fight to the 
last ditch for the liberties for which our 
forefathers fought, bled, and died, I con- 
Sider this address very timely and 
appropriate. 

I feel sure that not only the Members 
of Congress but thousands of readers of 
the REcorpD will enjoy reading this splen- 
did address. 


Obviously what is commonly called money 
is not the problem which so deeply concerns 
us. Almost no actual coin or notes pass to- 
day except for pay rolls. Even checks are 
frequently used for wages and salaries and 
passed on to the merchants in trade, with 
only a part being converted into currency 

What we have to consider, then, is not the 
volume of currency, but the extent of the 
Nation’s credit. What limit is there to the 
national credit? I know that Congress has 
decreed a limit to credit, but that limit is 
merely a matter of expediency. Like any 
other act of Congress, it may be amended or 
répealed. What we are considering is some- 
thing fundamental. In the very nature of 
things, and being governed by the exigencies 
of the Government’s needs, what is the limit 
of the borrowing power of the Nation in a 
vast effort to save itself? I should like to 
say that we are not primarily supporting a 
program of the Government. The Govern- 
ment acts for us and formulates the program. 
It provides the organized leadership, some- 
times reflecting a strong public sentiment 
which the leaders feel is so truly the voice of 
the people as to be compelling in its weight 
and force. What concerns us is something 
bigger than even the Government. It is the 
Nation itself, for administrations may come 


and go, but the honor, dignity, prestige, and 
sovereign integrity of the Nation transcend 
any administration or any party. So it is the 
Nation we must think about 

If making a political appeal, I should call 


for unstinted support of the President as 
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he leat f tic ile I am think- 
of tl € on not even of political 
I y or atesmanship but of economics, I 
find that the human element entersin. What 
uld a man give for his soul? asked the 


Master Teacher, who spoke the wisdom of The 
Infinite 


What would a man give to save his 
the question before us. The 
and all that it stands for may be 
crushed, like that of sturdy old 
icy. With that before us, what is 
the Nation’s credit? The re- 
OU Nation, not only its agriculture, 
its industry, its steel, wood, and oil, but its 
manhood and womanhood, its all. Shall we 
hen exhaust the resources of the Nation? 
rhat, really, is the question in its essence 
Until we 


the timber 





exhaust the coal, the iron, 
and every other resource ol 

il, sea, and air, we have not spent all 
our almost unlimited resources in materials 


industries, we are 





still an agri- 


ral nation and are free people born to 











e and fighting to live, and the resources of 

h a people are indeed unlimited 

War h whelmed nations in blood and 
wrapped cities in fire, filled lands with lamen- 
tatic and mourning, but it has not brought 
pe happiness t a single heart, nor 
driec rs of one widow or hushed the 
cris f ingle orphar How many dark 
I es of the earth has agriculture illu- 
I d witl bless s? H many fire- 
side I t lighted with radiant gladness? 
How n y he s ] t n buoyant with 
domest hope? Who is it must feed and 


rid ing nations now and 
fter the Great War—the farmers of Amer- 
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equal; that they are endowed by their Crea- 
tor with certain inalienable rights; that 
among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness.” 

What has been the experience of France, 
Belgium, Holland, Denmark, Norway, Czecho- 
slovakia, Poland? What would any citizen of 
the United States contribute to escape such 
spoliation and thralldom? Would not he 
sacrifice anything, everything that he had, or 
expected, or could earn, or expected to earn, 
for the peace and joy of being an unfettered 
American? Hark back to the words of the 
immortal Patrick Henry, which have inspired 
us from boyhood: “Is life so dear, or peace 
so sweet, as to be purchased at the price of 
chains and slavery? Forbid it, Almighty 
God! I know not what course others may 
take; but as for me, give me liberty or give 
me death!” The menace of a despot which 
inflamed the American colonists was small as 
compared with the satanic ambition which 
animated our enemies of today Our fathers 
fought over a small tax, but they proclaimed 
a principle. That immortal Virginian spcke 
the mind and purposes of those dauntless 
spirits not only of that day but the attitude 
which is ours today 

A question arises here: How shall we get 
the means for carrying on the war? “Where 
is the money coming from?” If we accept 
in principle that every resource of men and 
materials, including all that the laboratories 
can evclve or the genius of our pe con- 
trive—how can we reduce to practical terms 
that that when the Government 
ws a check it will always be honored with 

? Shall the Government realize 
on its supreme lien on our resources by im- 
taxes or by bonds? Or shall 
it expropriate what it needs? Taxing can 
be unequal. Within the limits of our fallible 
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posing 


minds we cannot devise any tax which will 
fall with equal weight upon all; we can only 
lay on what approximates an equitable im- 
I sition of burdens 





In a broad, general way we know that 
l vily as t urage pro- 





duction. If you tax a farmer $25 per bale, 
he would not plant cotton. The net profit is 


not that much. We face the law of diminish- 
taxation will 
tax must not 
e the revenue 
purpose of the 

V same 
inufacturer in 
price per unit 





lowest price 

open the great- 

he largest gross 

This thesis as I’ve considered it still lacks 
that collectible aspect which is called dollars 


and cents Even if bonds are issued they 
must be redeemed eventually, however often 














the ! be refinanced. But the problem 
calls for the heaviest burden of taxation con- 
sonant with the highest rate of production. 
Immediate taxation, great enough to pro- 
vide the means for winnil this war, would 
crush into hopelessnex all the enterprises 
which day contribute heavily from their 
earning ‘We ar oper ng at excessive 
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that such a condition exists; it is 


being 
studied by Treasury officials, no doubt. But 
the full measure of expendable credit can 


be had with complete confidence through 
the issuance of bonds 

Is a bond issue a mnortgage of the future? 
Certainly it is, just as a man’s private note 
is a lien on his future. But national finance 
or State finance is at bottom close kin to 
our private financing; a vast difference in 
degree, of course, but about the same ir es- 
sence. We long ago differentiated construc- 
tion and consumption borrowing. Most of 
our people came back from the Confederate 
war and bought land and mules on credit. 
Otherwise they could not have preduced the 
bread and meat which sustained them and 
their families. All our railroads, and most 
other enterprises, have drawn -eavily on the 
future for the capital to develcp their plants. 
At random I picked up a financial journal 
recently and the first notice which caught 
my eye was one of a bond issue of a rail- 
road, due in the year twe thousand and some- 
thing. If heavy industry can draw on the 
future by issuing bonds due 60 years hence, 
for permanent improvements, by the same 
token why should not a free people draw on 
the future to make permanent our way ofl 
life? Is that not the finest investment that 
the American people could make? Why 
should we not pay for this permanent in- 
vestment in human rights, over a period of a 
hundred years if necessary—such an invest- 
ment will pay dividends in liberty, in happi- 
ness, and in freedom for a thousand years 
to come. We have always reproached those 
who dig into the future in order to spend 
unproductively at the present. We have vast 
resources to develop, the vastest being the 
undetermined reaches of the human spirit. 
In order that Americans may develop in 
spirit, in the use of the good things of life; 
in order that the world may continue to be 
illumined by the light of America we must 
first make sure our heritage of land, of 
freedom, or opportunity. Whatever may se- 
cure us against spoliation, against spiritual 
frustration is worth all it may take, and we 
can safely carry it, if necessary, a hundred 
years F 

We have not ceased to grow; our national 
income may expand until the debt may be 
carried without excessive strain. If we fail, 
we shall lose all that we have and carry even 
greater burdens. Let me repeat: I say this as 
a practical man. No theories of Utopia move 
me to speak so; nor am I beating the drums 
of patriotic exuberance. I am speaking so- 
berly, calmly, and from reflection as one ac- 
customed to deal with hard realities 

In principle, what I have said applies to 
States and municipalities, except that their 
expenditures and commitments are local and 
are based on the ordinary currents of life. 
They may draw upon their usual sources of 
revenue for the most part. So far as the war 
reduces their revenue they can and should 
retrench in proportion What about a 
larger State and municipal revenue? Sound 
financing indicates retrenchments are neces- 
sary. Inevitably a let-down will come when 
the peace and local governments should be 
prepared to cushion that period of readjust- 
ment For the present, as individuals, as 
States and municipalities, we should, wher- 
ever lighten the burden on our 
pecple, for those same people, es citizens of 
the Nation, must carry the tax burden of the 
National Government 

In conclusion 
drain upon the 


possible 


let me say that whatever the 
resources of our people may 
be, it is my conviction that our job today 
at whatever cost to marshal every sinew 
of farm and factory to defense and attack; 
to make every sacrifi tate our faith 
and our heritage and to let the world know 
wherever there is spoken tongue that we 
stand ready to protect with all our might 

] human and material resources 
gnty and the independence of the 
ates of America. 
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A View of War Finances From One of 
Our Most Prominent State Tax Author- 
ities 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANK H. BUCK 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 30, 1942 


Mr. BUCK. Mr. Speaker, I desire to 
introduce into the Recorp the editorial 
written by Mr. Henry F. Long, commis- 
sioner of corporations and taxation of 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, a 
nationally Known authority in public 
revenue matters, which appeared in the 
April 1942 issue of the Bulletin of the 
National Tax Association. 

I shall not only introduce this article 
for the benefit of my colleagues on the 
Ways and Means Committee but for the 
general information and, I hope, edu- 
cation of all Members of Congress. It is 
well worded and contains conclusions 
that all of us should bear in mind. Ours 
is a dual Government and the rights of 
the States should be protected as well as 
the Federal revenue. It will be my end 
to do both. 

The editorial referred to follows: 

There is much to the argument that the 
Federal Government proposals for added 
revenue are unmindful of the requirements 
of the States and proceed on the theory that 
the war should be financed out of whatever 
sources of revenue can be readily seized 

The suggestion is made that during this 
period there should be abandonment of the 
theory that you should take only the fruit 
each year, and thus leave the tree to bear 
more fruit, and substitute for it the policy 
of not only taking the fruit but the tree 
itself as the patriotic way to finance the war 
at all costs. Under this policy the State 
and their political subdivisions, from which 
tem the sort of governmental activity most 
affecting the individual, face a future that 
portends much readjustment and perhaps 
even the destruction of that which has made 
it possible for the individual in this coun- 
try to develop and make best use of his 
talents. While it is true that the States 
are left the exclusive right to tax real estate, 
it is not clear just how the owners can pay 
real-estate taxes sufficient to satisfy the needs 
of the States and their political subdivisions 

the face of the enormous demands made 
by the Federal Government While under 

> circumstances seed corn might well be 
consumed to avert a catastrophe, the situa- 
tion must be indeed extreme that gives no 
heed to the future in the urge t itisfy the 
exigencies of the moment 





The States which have resorted to incoms 
taxation and followed the Federal require- 
ments for reporting, now discover that credits 
leave the base of the tax shrunken enor- 
mously Moreover, the absorption of so 
much of the income for the e of Fed- 
el taxation leaves the tions with 
lin d amounts which c: tributed 

the way of dividends prevel 

States and their pt litical subdivisior 
{ 1 getting much revenue from a tax 

dividends received by individual inhabi- 
tants or a tax on the capital value of in- 


tangibles. A Federal tax structure that - 
nores the States and their political subdi- 
visions which make up the strength of the 
Federal Government is not likely to find 
recurring ability to pay taxes any more than 
one could expect fruit from a tree which has 
to a large extent been destroyed. 
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Sugar Rationing 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRED L. CRAWFORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1942 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, I am 
fairly reliably informed that the War 
Production Board has just completed a 
set of statistics showing that as of De- 
cember 31 next this country will have 
3,400,000 tons of sugar available for con- 
sumption and that 2,000,000 tons is a 
fairly sound carry-over at any time. If 
the administration of the sugar program 
permits the fruit crops of this country 
to spoil as they are now doing and we 
wake up at the end of the year with no 
fruit and with the sugar on hand, the 
Administration will have to carry that 
burden. There will be no reason why 
the people should place the responsibility 
on the Congress of the United States. 

Mr. Speaker, we have reaSon to assume 
that the United States will be able to 
ship goods away from our continent, and 
when those ships return they should cer- 
tainly bring back cargoes of sugar, man- 
ganese, and other essential and critical 
food and war supplies in raw form. Of 
course, if it is assumed that we shall not 
be able to operate ships along our shore 
line and to and from Cuba and Puerto 
Rico, then just how are we to win this 
war? A lot of explanation wil] have to 
be given to our people about this matter 
Too much fruit is spoiling and going to 
waste. The total tonnage of sugar re- 
quired to accommodate the commercial 
and home pack of fruits is so small com- 
pared to the total amount of sugar now 
on hand in the United States that it is 
poor administration to let food crops in 
the form of fruit go to waste to maintain 
a large supply of sugar in form of visible 
stocks. Preserve, can, and jell the fruit 
through the use of sugar and then you 
have both fruit and sugar, for if the fruit 
is lost you just have the sugar. Some of 
the difficulties of the housewife are illus- 
trated by the letter I have today received 
from a citizen of my district and which 
I quote: 

SAGINAW, MIcH., June 29, 1942 
Representative CRAWFORD 

Dear Sir: Your recent article on suga! 

prompted me to write you but yesterday's 





artic was a “must,” which I am encl 

I hav family of six and feel I mus 
111 I can to do the best by my family, 
children range in age & years to 15 years. I 
am pl yon ¢ nirz 4 I irs 

ul qual I ) € ? l 
for this year and nl few i 
last year 

Also board laughs at } ple ! cing fo1 
sugar for peaches and wberrie jut can- 
not give a way of canni! them be palat- 
able without sugar 

One person asking, when bt A ut of 
blanks, for some way of getting lzar to dak 
strawberries that were coming in season, lady 
on board said she never did them as she dd 
not care for them, so lady inquiring said “So if 
you don’t like them we can’t do them.” She 
just shrugged her shoulders, gri d, and said 
there were no blanks and after they would 
] them it would take 10 or 14 s before 


he'd get her allotment. 


| 
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We are all happy to give, give up and share 
alike, but not as this is being done, and we 
want you to know we are back of you to do 
whatever can be done. 

Thank you. 

A. L. FP 





Address of Hon. James A. Farley 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MARTIN J. KENNEDY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1942 


Mr. MARTIN J. KENNEDY Mr 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing address by the Honoreble James 
A. Farley, chairman of the United Service 
Organizations corporations committee, 
at the opening of the Monmouth County 
United Service Organizations war fund 
campaign at Asbury Park, N. J., June 24 
1942: 

Mr. Chairman, ladies and tlemen, it 
is a privilege to be here in Asbury Park this 
evening and represent the United Service 
Organizations at the opening of 
mouth County United Service Organizations 
war fund campaign for $95,000. This sun 
has been agreed upon as Monmouth County’: 
quota of the $32,000,000 needed by the United 
Service Organizations during the coming yeal 
to maintain its 510 clubs and 255 smaller! 
units already in operation, and 1 
additional clubs requ i to keep pace wi 


la 


our rapidly expanding ces ich 
are exoected to number ht lic 
men in the Army and 1e1 t] 





Navy by 1943 
To extend its high standard of service to 





an army and navy of this size is great 
challenge to the United Service Organiza- 
tions. But the challs es fi tha 

that. It goes also to the Amer n people 
for the United Service Organizatio is sup- 
ported entirely by their voluntary contribu- 


I am able to assure jy 
knowledge, that the U ed Service Organi- 


zations is an efficient nization, operated 
throughout on a sound, busiz k i 
affording maximum service t men in uni- 
form of every dollar contributed. Indeed 
what amazes me is the fact that the Unite 
Service Organizations is able t et 
dollars so far that the actual op ing 
represent but 2 cents a d 
Sai’ or This, I learned, is 1 ely made pOs- 
Sible by the 400,000 volunteer who 
pate in United Service O ! i pro- 

Yes; the United Service O1 
do its part if it 1 iven tl m ey I 
I am happy to report to you that the Amer- 
ican people are generol 
su f the Un is 

fund cam gn wit! € iv 

their dollars Alreac 252 
mitvee roughout he 
pleted their quotas, includ 
Memphis, Buffalo, Cine 
Many smaller cities and core a 
have reached their g l It De 
$50,000 has been contrib 
roll deductions of 1 hx 
5 weeks by 15,000 employee 

To date, more than 60 per 
Service Organizs n 
campaign has been subscribed B 
100, and we must t 
bring the number to 1 pe ll over 


Nation and I am c« [ i 
people of Asbury Park and M 1outh ¢ 
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will not be content with any percentage 
figure than 100. Am I correct? 

I almost think that the best way I could 
impress you with the importance of support- 
ing United Service Organizations would be by 
letting you know what the service men them- 
think of it—on the principle that your 
best advertisements came from “satisfied cus- 
tomers.” Recently at United Service Organi- 
headquarters in the Empire State 








i€ss 


Seive 


zations 


Building I was shown an amazing document 
I called it a document for want of a better 
word. Actually, it consisted of a compilation 


of remarks written by service men and visitors 
in guest books which are kept at many United 
Service Organizations clubs 

Why did these comments seem so signifi- 
cant and revealing to me? Because the one 
note struck more often than any other was the 
idea of “home.” What these fine young men 
look for is some substitute for the home and 
family and friends they have left behind 
They crave it with a deep and understandable 
hunger. Homelike surroundings, something 
that reminds them of home is what lies up- 
permost in their hearts. The United Service 
Organizations supplies these “second homes.” 

Let me read you a few of these comments 
Many of them go like this: 

“The United Service Organizations 
like home to me.” 
Another: “I struck 
Still another, “Let 
ike home 
And so 6n 


is just 


home.” 


me move in. It’s just 


There are scores like that. 


All comments aren’t from service men 
Listen to this one from a mother who had 
visited her son in camp 


“Your kindness to my boy will never be 
forgotten.” 

My point in 
leave with you the 
tained from them 
look for when 


+ hev 
they 


reading these comments is to 
same impression I ob- 
that what the service 
off duty is a second home 
have changed abruptly 


men 


-omember tha 
cememoper tha 


from civilian life to the routine disciplined 
life of men under arms It is a terrific 
wrench in living habits We don't need a 
psychologist to tell us that it means a period 
of adjustment. Our men are not sissies, they 
don't want to be coddled Wake Island, 


ridor, Coral Sea 


ur men 


Bataan, Corre 


have proven what 


and Midway 
are made of 


stuff « 

















On the contrary, I think it is very fine that 
r men are home-loving, that home, as one 
dier expressed it, “always strikes a tender 

d in ir hearts 
That longing may be silent at times, but it 
is always present. Whenever the men leave 

G rnment reservations on a few hours’ or 
few é they may not consciously 

efine it to themselves as such, but no matter 
they do, t ire seeking some place t 

me ct C n that has one 
elemer that n up home life 

ised t v m I do not mear 

space hin four walls, for home 

I mere structur Various ele- 

ts «¢ n Dp wi we call 

é é I ( ] € hat reside 
ere, f i frier d neigh- 
, ho come £O. § bi nd recrea- 
vith ea rea ngs are 

V W I spe 10n connec- 

v service 1 1 the United Service 

A rer k } \ r, rep ¢ to 1 il- 
tes V I mean when I y tl serv- 
me! f different f s, these ele- 

! ! f This soldier 

He K € y t § I Ss 
4 e¢ United Service Or- 
hi 1 alone and 
i t 1 I Or the Ildier got 
t e | about his 

\ nd his interes 

ef he né e sé At the enc f 

Y le sol t 1 load off his 

hest d I nks for the conversa n 
I n S€ € S pet 
i el K that D ust “thank” a 








stranger for listening to him. But I am told 
that this is by no means uncommon at 
United Service Organizations clubs. Perhaps 
in the coming days you might think of this 
lonesome soldier and many of his comrades 
and remember that your dollars may allow 
others to say “thanks for the conversation.” 

Obviously, the United Service Organiza- 
tions cannot replace the home. It does not 
claim to do so. It does try—and magnifi- 
cently succeeds—to provide as many as pos- 
sible of the different elements that make up 
the kind of life to which our men have been 
accustomed before they entered service. This 
is done by a variety of services designed to 
reach men in uniform wherever they may be 

Since the clubs are the heart and pulse of 
United Service Organizations service, let’s 
consider them first Eighteen months ago 
there were no United Service Organizations 
clubs. Today, a great network of 510 clubs 
and 255 smaller units extend from Alaska, all 
across the country from coast to coast, down 
into the Canal Zone and into the Caribbean 
Thirty-one of these clubs are on offshore 
bases 

The men turn to these clubs as they would 
to neighborhood clubs back home—a place 
where they can freshen up in the showers, 
lounge and do nothing, shoot a game of pool, 
read, write home, have a bite at the snack 
bar, whatever their mood of the moment may 
inspire. They may also take part in various 
hobby classes—metal and woodwork, art 
classes, and photo clubs. But what they want 
most of all is to regain touch with civilian 
life. This is an indispensable part of United 
Service Organizations service. More than 1,000 
civilian volunteers assist in programs at every 
United Service Organizations operation—in 
games, parties, dances, and so on. In other 
words, the resourceful club director plans 
activities to meet the different tastes and in- 
terests of men taken from all walks of life 
One thing the boys seem unanimous about is 


girls, girls, and still more girls for dances 
and sociability 
The public hardly realizes that many thou- 


sands of service men are constantly traveling 
on leave or furlough or on special duty. Par- 
ticularly since Pearl Harbor, large bodies of 


troops have been moved by the railroads 
For these traveling men in uniform the 
United Service Organizations inaugurated a 
special service—troops-in-transit lounges. 
You may have seen them set apart in rail- 

ad or bus stations. In 47 cities the service 


men know what that friendly United Service 
Organizations sign means. It means a com- 
fortable lounge of their own, with reading and 


writing material and an information service 
which supplies tickets to shows and invita- 
ti to dinners and dances in private homes 


service 


this is operated by the 
ers Aid Association, a member 










agency of Service Organizations 
The other r agencies are the Young 
Men’s Cl Associat the Young 


Women's Christian ociation, the Salvation 





Army, the National Catholic Community 
Service, and the Jewish Welfare Board 

The problems which United Service Organ- 
izations workers have to meet at troops-in- 
transit lounges are of infinite variety, but 
whatever they may be, tl girls have an 
answer ready 

One day husky soldier approached the 
information desk and said he was on 
everal days’ leave. “What would you like to 
( the United Service O zations worker 

ked. “Well, mam,” the s er replied, “I’ve 
been a farmer all my life and I’d sure like to 
milk some cows and shuck corn.” Impossi- 
ble? Not for the United Service Organiza- 
ons. A farm was located for that boy where 
he spent 3 happy days milking cows and 
hucki cor! 

But there are other service men stationed 
outside of cantonme t the United Serv- 
ice Organizations has not forgotten. Fol- 
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lowing Pearl Harbor, units of men were placed 
on detached guard duty along both coasts, 
manning antiaircraft and coast artillery bat- 


teries and serving at observation posts. These 
outposts are far from habitations. The men 


get leave infrequently and life is pretty dull. 
But it’s brighter when the United Service Or- 
ganizations’ mobile service truck pulls up 
with portable movies, books and magazines, 
and good things to eat, supplied by women 
from the surrounding community. Over 100 
United Service Organizations mobile units 
work in and out of these coastal outposts 
bringing cheer and a bit of home to the lonely 
sentinels guarding the homeland. 

It may be news to some of you that the 
United Service Organization, through the 
whole-hearted cooperation of the entertain- 
ment world, is conducting the largest single 
theatrical enterprise on record. It is being 
done by the United Service Organization 
affiliate—United Service Organization camp 
shows. Fifteen companies are now touring 
225 Army camps and Navy bases, playing to 
a total of 50,000 service men a night, six 
nights a week, free of charge. Smaller units 
play at embarkation centers, military hos- 
pitals, warships in port, and overseas bases. 

I hope in these few minutes I have been 
able to give you an idea of the variety, 
extent, and nature of United Service Organi- 
zation services. They all bring me back to 
the point I made at the beginning of this 
talk. Several million young men have left 
their homes. Several million more, in all 
probability, will leave their homes. The mis- 
sion of the United Service Organization is to 
reach these men in the wide variety of their 
services, wherever they may be, and try to 
recreate for them some semblance of a “sec- 
ond home.” I need not tell you how im- 
portant this is for our national welfare. So 
it’s up to us—all of us—to have, so to speak, 
another home beside our own—but on the 
giving end. We can do that by contributing 
generously to the United Service Organiza- 
tion war fund campaign so that the United 
Service Organization, in our name, may pro- 
vide that second home. 

The service men who were civilians during 
United Service Organization’s campaign last 
year are perhaps in a better position than 
any others to appreciate the importance of 
contributing to United Service Organization 
Listen to what one soldier wrote in a United 
Service Organization club guest book: 

“I chipped in a buck for the United Service 
Organization campaign before I enlisted and 
boy, oh boy, I've gotten it back a thousand 
times over since I’ve been in service.” 

I submit these words to the people of As- 
bury Park and Monmouth County with the 
suggestion that you take them to heart and 
ponder over them, and then do what your 
heart tells you to do. I am sure your heart 
will have but one answer—give to the United 
Service Organization. 





The Great Contribution of the 1943 
Reclamation Program Toward Winning 
the War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES H. LEAVY 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1942 


Mr. LEAVY. Mr. Speaker, on March 
2 I called the attention of the House to 
the new and pressing demand which the 
war in the Pacific is making on the econ- 
omy of the western half of our country. 
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I stressed our dependence on irrigated 
agriculture and the. Bureau of Recla- 
mation program to step up food and 
fiber production, stabilize output by re- 
moving the ups and downs of flood and 
drought, and overcome deficiencies in 
food and certain raw materials whose 
shortage would impede successful prose- 
cution of the war. 

Repeatedly I have emphasized the vital 
place of power, also, in the multiple-pur- 
pose projects of the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion. These projects not only conserve 
water for irrigation and domestic and 
industrial use but they insure electric 
energy for the production of arms, am- 
munition, airplanes, ships, and other war 
material. The march of events has given 
power precedence over other considera- 
tions for the moment, but power itself 
distributes a beneficial harvest which is 
twice reaped in later food and fiber pro- 
duction. 

I have participated in the extended 
hearings of the subcommittee on the De- 
partment of the Interior appropriation 
bill, which Congress has just approved. 
After reviewing the record presented at 
these hearings, I am more than ever 
convinced that there is no other nonmili- 
tary program before this Congress which 
can make such a varied contribution to 
the winning of the war as that embodied 
in the reclamation section of this 
measure. 

Mr. Speaker, irrigation with its mul- 
tiple achievements contributes directly 
to the war program. I accept any chal- 
lenge that this is not so. Here are some 
actual illustrations of what reclamation 
means to the war effort. 

First. The country is facing a shortage 
of rubber. Automobile tires have been 
rationed. The 30,000,000 American mo- 
torists can get along without their cars, 
no doubt, but what of the rubber needs 
of our ships, tanks, and artillery? Re- 
cently, the Congress recognized guayule 
as about our only feasible domestic source 
of pure rubber. The committee hearings 
on the guayule bill have revealed that 
irrigated land—2,000,000 acres of it—will 
be needed to aSsure an. adequate supply 
of this rubber. Only through the recla- 
mation program can this land be made 
available in California, Arizona, New 
Mexico, and Texas. 

Second. Every household in the Na- 
tion is already aware of the pinch in 
sugar. Irrigated land now produces 75 
percent of the continental supply of 
sugar. If we are to try to meet our needs 
and those of our United Nation Allies, 
more irrigated land must be made avail- 
able for beet-sugar production. Irrigated 
land to meet the sugar deficiency can be 
made available through projects in Ne- 
braska, South Dakota, North Dakota, 
Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Montana, Ne- 
vada, Oregon, California, and my own 
State of Washington. 

Third. When its water supply failed, 
Hong Kong fell. Municipal water sup- 
plies are needed in strategically located 
areas of the West for war industries, 
military concentrations, and the civilian 
Population. Projects under construction 
in Utah, California, and South Dakota, 
if speeded, can meet emergencies. I point 
to what the Boulder Dam system on the 
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| Colorado River has accomplished in as- 


suring municipal water supplies for the 
people and industries of Los Angeles and 
12 other cities of southern California. 

Fourth. There is a world power race, 
and reclamation is helping us forge 
ahead. During the past year the installed 
capacity of hydroelectric power plants 
on reclamation projects increased one- 
third. More than 1,250,000 reclamation 
kilowatts are battling against the su- 
periority of the Axis Powers in the pro- 
duction of eleciric energy. By speeding 
up the reclamation schedule, this ca- 
Pacity can be doubled by 1944 to 2,789,- 
662 kilowatts, and 500,000 more kilowatts 
can be made available by 1945. 

Power is the crux of the war program 
in the West at the moment. The Fed- 
eral Power Commission’s reports show 
that by 1943 there will be a deficiency 
on the Pacific coast alone of more than 
857,000 kilowatts. In this area and in 
the intermountain States, critical power 
shortages can be met only through ad- 
ditional installations at Boulder Dam and 
Grand Coulee and the completion of 
other projects under construction. 

POWER REVENUES FOR THE BUREAU 

Needed for the war now, experience 
shows that these installations will be 
profitable later. Plants on Bureau of 
Reclamation projects last year. yielded 
gross revenues of $9,474,474. This came 
from an output of 4,200,000,000 kilowatt- 
hours of electric energy. 

Boulder Dam alone accounted for 
$4,760,000, from the sale at the plant of 
3,200,000,000 kilowatt-hours, despite the 
lower energy rates instituted last May 
by the Boulder Canyon Adjustment Act 
of 1940. At Grand Coulee Dam, too, 
with only two small generators installed 
in March 1941 and the first great 108,000 
kilowatt machine in operation only since 
October, power revenues are being re- 
turned to the Treasury—receipts totaled 
nearly a quarter of a million dollars. 

The installations at Grand Coulee and 
Boulder Dams and the initial operations 
at Parker Dam power plant this fall are 
expected to double the output of Bureau 
of Reclamation power plants. By the 
end of the year the Bureau will have in- 
stalled 1,620,462 kilowatts which will have 
a potential output of more than 12,000,- 
000,000 kilowatt-hours annually with the 
generators running a full 12-month 
period. The revenue returned to the 
United States will be increased propor- 
tionately. 

I shall discuss the power program more 
in detail under individual project or re- 
gional headings. 

IRRIGATED LAND CONTRIBUTES FOOD, FORAGE, AND 
FIBER 

The Bureau of Reclamation during 
1942 is prepared to supply water to 
nearly 5,000,000 acres of irrigated land 
for food, forage, and fiber. About half 
of this acreage is new land which has 
been brought into cultivation under the 
40-year reclamation program. The re- 
mainder is made up of areas that were 
inadequatel; irrigated by other systems 
or for other reasons have been provided 
with supplemental water supplies to 
maintain their productiveness. 

We are now devoting ourselves to the 
production of planes, tanks, and guns, 





| bring 2,500,000 acres of new 
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but let there be no rueful hindsight 
about food. The time may come when 
food of itself will swing the tide of vic- 
tory, and the meats, dairy products, 
vegetables, and fruits of western irri- 
gated regions will be more important 
than bombs and bullets. 

Already reclamation land is doing its 
bit. Projects produced enough sugar 
beets in 1941 to supply the dietary needs 
of an army of 5,000,000 soldiers. This 
year the production will probably be in- 
creased one-third. Extension of irriga- 
tion facilities as provided in the bill we 
have just passed will double the sugar 
output, provided labor can cultivate and 
harvest the crop and more factories are 
built to process the beets. When the 
Colorado-Big Thompson project makes 
its new water supply available to the 
greatest sugar beet producing area in the 
country, the output there can be doubled. 
Factory facilities already are available to 
process the production from more than 
200,000 acres of sugar beets. 

RECLAMATION PROJECTS REPAY COSTS 


The House is familiar with the self- 
liquidating feature of the Reclamation 


| program which provides that irrigation 


beneficiaries must repay the cost of ir- 
rigation construction in 40 years. The 


| record shows that more than 25 percerit 
| of the costs of facilities in operation in 


1941 had been repaid. 
CONSTRUCTION PROGRAM 

Projects now under construction can 
land into 
production. Included in this area is land 
which would permit reclamation to more 
than triple sugar-beet output. There 
will also be a million or more acres of 
land which can be easily adapted to the 
production of the guayule rubber plant. 

Projects in the program will also pro- 
vide a supplemental water supply for 
about 6,000,000 acres of land under pri- 
vately constructed - irrigation systems 
threatened with water shortage. In 
this area are large acreages where pro- 
duction of sugar beets is curtailed by low 


| water supplies, also other areas which can 


be made available for guayule production 

Commissioner Page of the Bureau of 
Reclamation has explained tc the com- 
mittee that the construction program of 
the Bureau is focused on increasing the 
power capacity needed for war. Although 
the power features of multiple-purpose 
projects are being pushed forward rapid- 
ly, they are being followed by irrigation 
features. 

All construction work for which fund: 
are provided in this appropriation bill 
for the fiscal year 1943 has irrigation as 
the ultimate objective. Some of them 
may mean power first, but all of them 
will mean food and homes and jobs late: 
The appropriations for projects which 
have no power features will enable the 
Bureau to prosecute essential work and 
to maintain field organizations so as to 
have forces available to accelerate con- 
struction when the time And 
that time, mark my word, Mr. Speaker 
will come. 


comes. 


Under the 1943 construction program 
approved by the bill just passed, irriga- 
tion facilities for the Gila project in 
Arizona, the Tucumcari project in New 
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Mexico, the Lugert-Altus project in Okla- 
homa, the Roza division of the Yakima 
project in Washington, and the Kendrick 
and the Riverton projects in Wyoming 
will be advanced. Minor improvements 
are planned on the Hyrum project in 
Utah and the Owyhee project in Oregon- 
Idaho. 

Multiple-purpose projects included in 
the program, with irrigation features 
but where power is the predominating 
objective at present, are the Central Val- 
ley project, Colorado-Big Thompson, 
Anderson Ranch, and the Grand Coulee 
Dam-Columbia Basin projects. 

We amended the appropriation bill to 
include funds for the Friant-Kern Canal 
and advancing work on the Contra Costa 
Canal of the Central Valley project, both 
of which will serve highly useful pur- 
poses. We amended the bill to include 
an appropriation for continuing con- 
struction of the Coachella branch of the 
All-American Canal. We also increased 
the amount for the Roza unit of the 
Yakima project and made available addi- 
tiona] money for Columbia Basin. 

The appropriations made for the Gila, 
All-American Canal, and Central Valley 
projects will help provide land for guay- 
ule production. The Central Valley and 
All-American Canal areas as well as the 
Yakima and Riverton projects are in the 
sugar-beet region. In addition to new 
land, the All-American Canal’s Coachella 
branch will provide a substituted supply 
of water for 15,000 acres now served by 
pumped water at almost prohibitive cost 
because of falling water tables. 

Carry-over funds will permit construc- 
tion to continue during fiscal year 1943 
on a retarded scale on four projects 
which will bring new land into cultiva- 
tion. These are the Deschutes project 
in Oregon, the Payette division of the 
Boise project in Idaho, the Heart Moun- 
tain division of the Shoshone project in 
Wyoming, and the Modoc unit of the 
Klamath project in California. 

Owing to emergency conditions, con- 
struction plans have been suspended on 
three projects which were to bring sup- 
plemental water and other benefits to 
1,750,000 acres in cultivation or under 
irrigation ditches. These projects are 
the San Luis Valley and Paonia in Colo- 
rado, and the Valley Gravity Canal and 
Storage in Texas. No plans have been 
made for construction to begin on the 
Kings River project in California. 

The progress made on irrigation de- 

pments will permit the Bureau to 
open for settlement during the fiscal year 
1943 small areas of public land on the 
Heart Mountain division of the Shoshone 
project in Wyoming and the Tule Lake 
Division of the Klamath project in Cali- 


fornia Privately owned new land will 


be brought into cultivation on the Roza 
division of the Yakima project in Wash- 
ington, and the Payette division of the 
Boise project Idaho 

Unexpended balances of previous ap- 
propriatior l ¢ ble e Bureau to 
continue its work on water conservation 
and u n projects designed to re- 
habilitate established agricultural com- 
munitie t) I nd semiarid regions 
However, since construction is depend- 
é on labor available from Work Proj- 








ects Administration and Civilian Con- 
servation rolls, progress on projects au- 
thorized or under investigation will be 
governed to a large extent by the ability 
of ,these agencies to provide workers. 


Critical materials required may also 
affect construction progress on these 
projects. 


Planning of this important aspect of 
reclamation work will be continued with 
funds made available for it. Aftermaths 
of the drought and other unfavorable 
conditions in the Great Plains and areas 
to the westward have emphasized the 
need for advancing this program. Many 
dry-farm areas on which entire commu- 
nities are dependent will never recover 
from the long series of dry years without 
irrigation and land-use readjustments. 
Other established communities depend- 
ent on irrigation facilities require reha- 
bilitation if the population is to be 
anchored in their present locations. 

As most of the projects authorized 
under this program are located in areas 
distant from war-industry centers, a 
measure of unemployment continues, and 
labor is available. 

POWER PROGRAM 

Power has not yet been rationed in this 
country, but the demand in the Pacific 
and intermountain regions has not only 
outstripped present capacity but is even 
ahead of planned installations—unless 
we include those of the Bureau of 
Reclamation. 

The Federal Power Commission has 
placed 1943’s peak load in the West at 
more than 7,000,000 kilowatts. Last 
year the peak demand was 4,554,000 kilo- 
watts. In 2 years it has jumped more 
than 2,500,000 kilowatts. 

Where is this power coming from? 
More than 1,700,000 kilowatts can be 
installed by the Bureau of Reclamation 
at Boulder and Parker Dams and at 
Grand Coulee, by the Army engineers at 
Bonneville and Fort Peck, and by non- 
Federal agencies. This will leave a defi- 
ciency of more than 800,000 kilowatts, as 
follows: 

Deficiency in 1943: Kilowatts 
Pacific Northwest-__-_- signal etulten: (a 
Pacific Southwest____-- conta Te 
Northern California_......... 133, 400 


There is obviously a regional shortage, 
and in discussing the power program pro- 
vided in the reclamation section of the 
appropriation bill, I shall deal with re- 
gional requirements. 

One of the regions—the Pacific South- 
west—presents a compelling reason for 
additional generators at Boulder Dam, 
hurrying up the Parker Dam power plant, 
and beginning actual work on Davis Dam 
for which an initial appropriation was 
approved last year. That region is short, 
as I have shown, nearly 150,000 kilowatts. 

During the fiscal year ending Jume g0, 
1941, Boulder generated 86 percent of the 
energy used by Los Angeles. It supplied 
more than half of the requirements of a 
great industrial area with more than 
3,500,000 population. Yet Botiider Dam’s 
plant with its 787,300-kilowatt capacity 
is still unable to meet the demand from 
war industries in southern California, 
Arizona, and Nevada. A single indus- 
try—Basic Magnesium, Inc.—which is 
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constructing a huge plant midway be- 
tween Boulder City and Las Vegas, will 
alone require 236,000 kilowatts, the 
equivalent of nearly three large gener- 
ators. 

The current program calls for the in- 
stallation of two additional generators 
at Boulder Dam by August of this year 
and a third in 1944 or earlier if equip- 
ment can be provided. 

At Parker Dam, 150 miles downstream 
from Boulder, three generators totaling 
90,000 kilowatts are being rushed for op- 
eration in the fall of this year and a 
fourth machine is to go into service in 
August 1943. All the power that can be 
produced at Parker Dam is already under 
contract. 

Even with these additions to the power 
capacity of the Pacific Southwest area, 
power experts assure the Appropriations 
Committee that a third development— 
Davis Dam, between Boulder and Park- 
er—is essential. 

The appropriations recommended for 
the three projects in the Boulder Dam 
system will be needed to advance the in- 
stallations at Boulder and Parker Dams 
and to expedite construction of Davis 
Dam—to meet the onrushing shortage. 

To assure an adequate supply of elec- 
tric energy to wage this war successfully, 
northern California must have power 
from the Central Valley project. This 
region, which embraces the San Fran- 
cisco Bay area, has already drafted 150,- 
000 kilowatts of capacity from the Boul- 
der Dam region. That 150,000 kilowatts 
is required where it comes from—the 
Pacific Southwest. Where can northern 
California turn to, unless the Central 
Valley project? 

I feel that the appropriations for a 
steam plant to firm power from Shasta 
and Keswick Dams and for transmission 
lines to carry this power to market cen- 
ters is vital. Any elimination of this 
development is shortsighted. It will 
cripple the Central Valley project. Fail- 
ure to build this steam plant will lose 
$60,000,000 for the Government, which 
will have to be made up in 40 years by the 
water users of the San Joaquin Valley 
and other beneficiaries. From the state- 
ments of Commissioner Page to the com- 
mittee, the plan for the steam plant in- 
stalled and operated by the Bureau of 
Reclamation will yield $1,500,000 annu- 
ally in net revenues over and above the 
return which may be expected from any 
offer of the Pacific Gas & Electric Co. to 
take the output of Shasta and Keswick 
Dam plants under their own terms. 

However, the committee urges the 
speedy completion of Shasta and Kes- 
wick Dams and the installation of the 
hydroelectric-power plants at these de- 
velopments to insure an energy supply to 
meet the demand. I am in hearty agree- 
ment. 

Shasta Dam is the key structure of the 
Central Valley project. With Keswick 
Dam it provides power capacity of 450,000 
kilowatts. It will serve to regulate the 
Sacramento River, curb floods, repel the 
intrusion of salt water from San Fran- 
cisco Bay into the rich delta region, and 
supply water for irrigation in the lower 
San Joaquin Valley. Water from Shasta 
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Dam for the delta area means life to in- 
dustry there as well as irrigation. 
GRAND COULEE DAM 


While we vote billions to preserve our 
way of life, we should never overlook an 
opportunity to save money for the Fed- 
eral Treasury. There is no place in the 
country where additional power can be 
made available at so great a saving as at 
Grand Coulee Dam in my own State of 
Washington. 

Grand Coulee Dam and one of the two 
powerhouse structures have been com- 
pleted. Installed in the left or west pow- 
erhouse are two small generators of 10,- 
000 kilowatts each and two giant ma- 
chines of 108,000 kilowatts each. A third 
big generator will soon send volts for vic- 
tory humming over the network of trans- 
mission lines through Washington and 
Oregon. Six additional generators to 
complete the battery in this powerhouse 
are planned by 1944-45. The capacity 
will then be 992,000 kilowatts. 

Each of the additional generators will 
represent an investment of approximately 
$3,500,000. This is $32.50 for each kilo- 
watt of power provided. This compares 
with a minimum cost of $100 to $125 per 
kilowatt for steam plants. - By installing 
the six generators which are advanced by 
this bill, we are saving the Federal Treas- 
ury at least $43,740,000 over the lowest 
possible cost at which competitive steam 
facilities could be installed. 

The power situation in the Pacific 
Northwest is even more critical than in 
the Pacific Southwest, despite the addi- 
tional installations at Bonneville Dam 
and the two giant generators at Grand 
Coulee Dam which will soon be joined by a 
third. 

In this area are being built huge plants 
for the reduction of aluminum, for chem- 
ical manufacture, the production of mag- 
nesium, shipbuilding, and other industries 
which are essential to the equipment of 
the Army and Navy. They must have 
power. 

The Bonneville Power Administration 
which distributes Grand Coulee power 
has contracts signed for 425,653 kilowatts 
of capacity. The total of executed con- 
tracts and those under active negotia- 
tions is 875,885 kilowatts. Inquiries show 
that all the power that can be made avail- 
able at Bonneville and Grand Coulee will 
be absorbed as rapidly as installations 
can be made. 

POWER SHORTAGE IN ROCKY MOUNTAIN REGION 

A power deficiency also exists in the 
intermountain area. It requires speed- 
up of the Anderson Ranch Dam project 
in Idaho. Heavy industrial develop- 
ments in Utah interconnected with 
Idaho’s power systems increase the pres- 
sure. The most recent figures of the 
Federal Power Commission show a 1943 
deficit equivalent to 20 percent of in- 
stalled Utah-Idaho capacity. 

In Montana, which has assisted the 
Utah-Idaho area in meeting the power 
emergency by transferring energy south- 
ward, critical mineral developments are 
requiring greater power supplies. The 
installations now being made at Fort 
Peck Dam by the Army engineers will 
produce power for distribution by the 
Bureau of Reclamation over lines for 
which an initial appropriation is pro- 
posed in the pending bill. 





| fiscal years 1942 and 1943. 





Industrial expansion in the inland area 
of Colorado, together with a strong move- 
ment to utilize the vast mineral resources 
of that State and Wyoming, lead to the 
belief that the entire output of the Colo- 
rado-Big Thompson project will be re- 
quired as rapidly as it can be installed. 
Green Mountain Dam is scheduled to 
bring in 21,600 kilowatts in 1943; antici- 
pating the insufficiency of this installa- 
tion, the Bureau of Reclamation has re- 
quested the Secretary of the Interior to 
approve an installation of 45,000 kilo- 
watts. Other plants of the project can 
make 103,100 kilowatts available. 


POST-WAR PLANNING 


Mr. Speaker, we are going to win this 
war and write the peace. I have pointed 
out the contributions the reclamation 
program is making and can make to this 
end. 

I am confident that we will defeat 
Hitler and the Japanese, and now is 
the time to consider the post-war con- 
ditions with which this Nation will be 
confronted. 

The Bureau of Reclamation, with 
funds provided by this Congress, is point- 
ing the way for prompt readjustments in 
the economy of the western half of the 
Nation. The slackening of industrial ac- 
tivities will release emergency workers 
who, with returning armies of service 
men, will be seeking employment and 
settlement opportunities where they can 
be self-sustaining. In order to be pre- 
pared to serve in peace as it is doing in 
war, the Bureau of Reclamation is expe- 
diting field investigations of projects 
which can be fitted into a comprehen- 
sive post-war program. Through the 
foresight of the Congress in providing 
funds for these investigations, a shelf of 
projects is being developed which can be 
launched quickly to take up the slack 
of employment and provide settlement 
opportunities. 

I call your attention to an outstanding 
planning program now under way. This 
is the Columbia Basin joint investiga- 
tions which the Bureau of Reclamation, 
with 50 other Federal and State agencies, 
is preparing to wind up in 1943 with 
funds provided for in this appropriation 
bill. Approximately a million dollars has 
already been provided for this important 
work. It is designed to complete the 
plans for the construction of the irriga- 
tion works when the time is ripe and 
plan for the successful settlement and 
development of the 1,200,000 acres of 
land which will be watered as a result of 
the construction of Grand Coulee Dam. 
What has been expended on this impor- 
tant work would be largely wasted if we 
do not provide the funds to complete the 
joint investigations now drawing to a 
close. 

RECLAMATION BUREAU S PROGRAM 


Under the Bureau’s current investiga- 
tion program, there are 184 individual 
projects under study or planned for the 
Included in 
this list are potential projects in the 
Great Plains and to-the westward which 
can qualify under the water conserva- 
tion and utilization program. In addi- 


| tion there are more than 25 basin-wide 


investigations being made on practically 
every important stream in the West, in- 
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cluding the areas in seven States of the 
Colorado River Basin. Funds for the 
Colorado River investigation are pro- 
vided by revenues from the sale of power 
at Boulder Dam. 

These investigations provide a usable 
inventory of the water and land resources 
of the West which can be brought into 
action for the development and utiliza- 
tion of our national resources. These 
investigations will provide the Govern- 
ment and the Congress with a program 
that will afford work and an outlet for 
the heavy materials that can be turned 
out by the huge industrial machine we 
are now building. 

The construction program of the Bu- 
reau of Reclamation is aiding in winning 
the war. The investigations for Recla- 
mation projects will provide the way for 
beating our swords into plowshares. 

Mr. Speaker, in conclusion let me pay 
a final tribute to Secretary Harold L. 
Ickes of the Interior Department, under 
whom the Bureau of Reclamation func- 
tions. I want to pay tribute also to John 
Page, Commissioner of the Bureau of 
Reclamation, and his capable staff: also 
to Paul Raver, head of the Bonneville- 
Coulee transmission and power market- 
ing system, as well as other agencies who 
are doing so much to further the great 
reclamation program. During my serv- 
ice in Congress, I have given the best I 
have to bring reclamation into its own, 
and I am deeply grateful to the chairman 
of my subcommittee, the Honorable Jrp 
JOHNSON of Oklahoma, my associates on 
that subcommittee and Members of 
Congress, both Democrats and Republi- 
cans, who have fought so hard to fur- 
ther the interests of reclamation in the 
United States. 

It has been very gratifying from year 
to year to see the better understanding 
and fuller appreciation of the signifi- 
cance of the mighty national effort by 
my colleagues from the other sections of 
America, particularly in the South and 
East. I leave Congress with a feeling of 
satisfaction in having played a small part 
to advance the welfare and interests of 
the great western half of the United 
States, and the Nation as a whole. 
America will survive this war and in the 
post-war period reclamation will play its 
part in a better and finer world, and par- 
ticularly in aiding our beloved Nation in 
attaining the destiny that a wise and 
benevolent Creator has planned for us. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. DENNIS CHAVEZ 
OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UVITED STATES 


Thursday, July 2, 1942 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the RecorD an address delivered by me 


at the dedication ceremoni of the 
Barelas Community Center, Albuquerque, 


N. Mex., Sunday afternoon, June 14, 1942. 
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There being no objection, the address 


was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, | Just men; 


as follows: 


Addressing conventions of Lulacs is getting 
be a habit. Four years ago I had the 
pleasure of addressing the national conven- 
tion at El Paso. Two years ago, at Santa Fe, 
I exhausted your patience with an hour and 
a half discussion of social conditions in the 
Spanish Southwest. To address you in con- 
nection with the dedication of the Barelas 
Community Center is a double pleasure and 
honcr 

The occasion reminds me of the story of an 
Oklahoma politician who always began his 
peeches by saying: “Why are we here?” It 
eems that one time this politician was visit- 
ing the home for the feeble minded at Venita 
and was called upon to address the inmates, 
who on ‘occasion showed signs of lucidity. 
He waved his hands and Started his speech, 
saying: “Why are we here?” An old lady in 
the front row rose to her feet, and in a shrill 
voice said: “Mister, we are here because we’re 
not all there. Now you tell us why you're 
here 

This story has a moral. In the first place, 
like the politician from Oklahoma, I have a 
stock speech. I’m always talking about the 
part that Spanish-Americans have played in 
the defense of this country since American 
occupation in 1848. I used portions of this 
address at El] Paso in 1938, and again in 1940 
I dwelt on the Spanish-Americans who par- 
ticipated in the Civil War, in the Spanish- 
American War, and in World War No. 1. So, 
if in the course of my talk I again recount 
the heroism of New Mexicans at Valverde, 
Glorieta, San Juan Hill, and Flanders Field, 
ind embellish it with the new-won laurels of 
our New Mexico National Guard in Luzon, 
forgive me because I'll be going into my stock 
speech 


to 


Now, why am I here? My purpose in being 
here addressing you is to appeal to you and 
to the Latin-American citizens of the United 






States 


a particularly those in our own Spanish 
Southwest, to throw off their bonds and by 
the ballot assert their political independence 


To encour such the 
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Lulacs to ¢ tinue to take the lead in bring- 
ing to light conditions unfavorable to our 
people. To ask you to present to the po- 
litical leaders in this area and Washington 
f and figure discrimination and in- 
i ance and demand of them fair play and 
istice for the Spanish-American people 
In my 1940 speech on the subject of social 
conditions in the Spanish Southwest I de- 
cribed the reluctance of the elected officials 
in the Southwestern States to discuss the 
social conditions of the Spanish-speaking 
people on the grounds that it would breed 
ce prejudice rime and time again I have 
been accused of demagoguery and racial ut- 
terance but ne has to take it upon 
f k these conditions to light 
I d be f I ny responsibility as 
ect re ese ive of the State of 
New Mexic 1 large part of which is Spanish- 
peaking, if I kept quiet. I cannot con- 
ent ly re complacently in the great 
p 1 I upy through the kind- 
! nd favor of the electorate of New Mexi- 
co and close my eyes to conditions in my 
t v ) are imeful and a disgrace to 
our Nation a1 to its institutions 
I can hut my eyes to conditions in Grant 
I N. Mex., where 50 percent of the 
people speak Spanish and yet a ‘“Mexicar 
“ not be els ( public office 
When affidavits are furnished me stating 
} boys wear the uniform of the Army 
of the United States are denied the privilege 
of purchasing drink in a drug store in 
Morenci, Ariz., I refuse to keep calm 
The reason why I am here is to tell you, the 
people in the Southwest, that this is the time 
to demand a fair deal. This is the time to 
fight back against un-American, cowardly, 
despicable racial intolerance. 
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We have the backing of all fair-minded and 
we have the backing of our Presi- 
dent and his administration; we have the 
backing of the entire Nation in its will to 
promote friendly relations in Latin America 


Yes; this is the time to demand for our- 
selves all the rights and privileges guaran- 
teed us by our American citizenship. The 
American Constitution is founded upon the 
inherent integrity of man and the equality by 
birth of all men, even though the prepon- 
derance of the newspapers, for example, in the 
Peccs Valley in New Mexico, insist that there 
is a difference between the so-called American 
and his Mexican neighbor. Such an attitude 
is not in keeping with the philosophy of our 
Government, with the philosophy of the 
good-neighbor policy, nor with the peace ob- 
jectives enunciated by Vice President WaL- 
LACE and Sumner Welles. They described the 
aims for which our country is fighting. They 
told us that we are fighting to liberate men 
all over the world. Let’s not overlook our 
own inequalities here at home. They are 
glaring enough 

Recently, while in Washington, I was told 
that some of the officials are concerned about 
the morale of the Spanish-speaking people 


in the Southwest. They want to propa- 
gandize our people. I would like to know 
how much more morale is needed in Taos, 


which furnished a full company of men for 
MacArthur and Wainwright? What more 
can the poor people of Taos do than send 
their sons, fathers, and brothers to defend 
the Stars and Stripes? What kind of propa- 
ganda do they think will increase that kind 
of morale? 


I will say this, that they would probably 
feel a lot happier about losing their dear ones 
if they knew that the principles for which 
they fought and died were applied with vigor 
and effect in New Mexico. They know, as the 
people who wrote me from Fort Sumner, N. 
Mex., that the Southern Pacific Railroad will 
not employ persons of Spanish descent in 
other than laborers’ jobs. They are familiar 
with the State highway department in New 
Mexico which pays 40 cents per hour to a 
“Martinez” and $260 a month to a “Smith.” I 
am sure that the people of Taos know that the 
commissions and boards appointed by the 
Governors of New Mexico in the past 8 years 
have never had more than 10 percent of the 
members who were of Spanish descent. With 
very little difficulty they could look at the 
list of New Mexico State employees, say for 
example in the Highway Department, and see 
how few foremen, or persons in highly paid 
positions, are of Spanish descent, and yet 
notice how readily they are employed in the 
more menial positions. I am sure that out 
of the company of young boys from Taos 
there were several who attended college 
the University in New Mexico, tax-supported 


or 


institutions, and there underwent the hu- 
miliation of being treated as social outcasis 
in institutions which should be the first in 
eradicating and stamping out prejudices 


which are based on stupidity and ignorance. 
These people of Taos know how difficult it 
is for them to hold on to State elective posi- 


tions which, thank God, in New Mexico are 
Still within their reach. They know full well 
that their kind in Arizona, Colorado, and 
Texas, and in other Western States no longer 
enjoy this privilege They know that in Al- 
buquerque not even 2 percent of the police 


and fire departments are of Span 
The people of Taos, whose so1 


sh descent. 
s fought with 


the valor of heroes at Bataan, know that of 
the 38 appointive officials of the State of New 
Mexico the “enormous” number of 5 are of 
Spanish extraction 

They know full we:! that were it not for the 
president of the Lulacs, Dr. George Sanchez, 
that tae criminal discrimination in the allo- 
cation of funds for education from the equal- 
izaiton fund would still be taken away from 


them and from counties which sorely needed 
the funds, such as Rio Arriba, Santa Fe, and 
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| Sandoval, and given to counties in other parts 


of the State. These people in Taos are quite 
aware that the present Governor of New Mex- 
ico promised them and their relatives in 1940 
that he would not permit the Costilla land 
grant to be sold, yet just as soon as the elec- 
tion was over and he was safely in the Gov- 
ernor’s chair the State tax commission sold 
the grant to Tom Campbell. The Costilla 
land grant has been saved to the people of 
Costilla and of Taos County, but it was not 
through the efforts and broken promises of 
the Governor of New Mexico. It was through 
the efforts of the Farm Security Administra- 
tion in purchasing the land grant from Tom 
Campbell to hold it in trust for the people of 
Costilla. 

It’s bad enough in New Mexico, but it’s 
heaven in comparison to other States in the 
West. 

In San Antonio, Tex., where there are hun- 
dreds and hundreds of Spanish-speaking vot- 
ers, there are generally not more than four 
policemen of Spanish descent in the whole 
city. It is sickening to read a news dispatch 
from South Dakota, where the city fathers 
passed an ordinance denying citizens of 
Spanish descent the right to live in certain 
sections of the city. 

The people of Taos don’t need to be propa- 

| gandized. They need active and courageous 
measures on the part of State and Federal 
officials to relieve their poverty and misery, to 
overcome the shocking prevalence of infant 
mortality, of disease, of illiteracy, to protect 
their land holdings, and provide measures 
for their economic security—all these are 
needed; not propaganda. 
| Dr. Sanchez, in a speech recently in Texas 
| before an educational association, said that 
the conditions of the Spanish people in the 
| Southwest did more to aid the Axis in South 
| America than a boatload of Nazi agents, and 
| he was right. 
I was recently invited to broadcast to 
South America by short wave over a chain 
of Latin-American radio stations. I tried to 
find a common note in the historical develop- 
ment of a large part of the United States and 
Latin America. The Spanish influence in the 
United States and in Latin America is a 
common factor. 

A few days after I had made my broad- 
cast Antonio Sorel, the leading German prop- 





agandist, answered me from Berlin in an 
address directed to South America. Mr. 


Sorel was very familiar with conditions in the 
part of the United States in which we live. 
Unfortunately, Mr. Sorel was 100-percent 
right when he said that it was exactly in 
the southern part of the United States where 
the population scorns the Latin-American 
and throws in their faces their origin and 
customs. He said: “Certainly in few parts 
of the United States are we despised and 
| treated as in these Southern States.” He 
| said further that statistics would be best 
| proof to show that the only jobs offered to 
are those like dishwasher 
the most humble and worst 





Latin-Americans 

in the kitchen, 
| paid 

How can we answer Mr. Sorel? 

The proof of the valor and heroism of our 
|} people needs no propagandizing, needs no 
publicity, needs no oratory. The Two Hun- 
dredth Coast Artillery and the Five Hundred 
and Fifteenth Coast Artillery, composed 
largely of men from New Mexico, in cover- 
ing the retreat of Douglas MacArthur’s Army 
from Manila to Bataan, wrote a. page in 
American history as noble as the most heroic 
deed in all the history of our beloved Na- 
tion. They can fight and they can die, and 
if they could, they would raise their voices 
even from the miserable graves in the island 
of Luzon and demand that their kind in 
New Mexico and other parts of the United 
| States be accorded social and economic 
} equality. 
The time is opportune. Our Nation is in- 
| volved in a tremendous war for existence and 
| 


in thi of the Latin 


titanic struggle most 
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American nations are allied with us. We are 
all brothers in the fight for the four free- 
doms; how can equality of race and equality 
of opportunity be denied to us within the 
United States? It is up to us to take the bull 
by the horns. 

In New Mexico we form 50 percent of the 
population. We should ask our candidates 
for Governor, our candidates for the State 
legislature, our candidates for Congress, Dr. 
Wright, Mr. Hatch, Mr. Dempsey, Mr. John- 
son, Mr. Anderson, or Dennis Chavez, if he 
happens to run, precisely what they intend 
to do about our situation. If they say they 
don’t want to become involved in a racial 
question, vote against them. If the Governor 
of the State of New Mexico, or the Governor 
of the State of Arizona, tells you that it is 
impossible to correct conditions in State in- 
stitutions, such as a university, that it is 
impossible to eradicate discrimination and 
intolerance, tell that Governor that in the 
next election it will be impossible for him 
to get your votes. 

Demand public utterances from aspirants 
to public office. Let them tell you exactly 
how they stand on questions affecting our 
people. If they call it racial demagoguery 
to publicly make these statements, tell them 
they are welcome to their opinion, but that 
as far as you are concerned it is nothing but 
practical Christianity and Americanism to 
demand a fair deal for you and your people. 
Those of you who come from Texas, Colorado, 
Arizona, and other Western States, arrive at 
an understanding with candidates for Con- 
gress. Ask them to appoint boys of Spanish 
descent to West Point and Annapolis and to 
appoint them also to patronage jobs in the 
Capitol so that they, too, can go to school 
in Washington and learn to be doctors, law- 
yers, accountants, economists, and engineers. 
You give them your votes, make them give 
you representation. 

In a close election in Arizona a candidate 
for public office will be only too glad to get 
a solid block of the Spanish-speaking vote. 
Before he gets your support, find out from 
him how he is going to treat you. In Colo- 
rado there will probably be a close race in the 
Democratic primary for the Senate. Ask the 
candidates what they are going to do about 
the conditions of the Spanish-speaking people 
in the southern part of the State. 

In other words, this is the time to assert 
your political independehce. This is the 
time to elect representatives to the legislature 
and to Congress who will understand your 
problems and who will give a sympathetic 
ear to your demands. 

I am not running for public office in New 
Mexico, but as long as I exert political influ- 
ence in my State I am going to favor public 
officials who think as I do along these lines. 

In New Mexico within the last few years we 
have developed some splendidly trained and 
experienced social scientists. I have in mind 
persons such as Dr. George Sanchez, Andrew 
Cordova, Ernest Maes, and A. G. Sandoval. 
There are many others who have made pro- 
found studies in the Southwest concerning 
the economic and social conditions of our 
people. They have prepared programs af- 
fecting their education, their health, their 
economic condition. They have studied their 
problems and they have programs designed to 
solve them. The only way these can be put 
into effect is to place men in public office in 
New Mexico and other Southwestern States 
who will listen to them and then will take 
concrete action. These officials must be pre- 
pared to cooperate with the Federal Govern- 
ment in its program of relief and rehabili- 
tation. 

Our problem then is reduced to a political 
objective. We need public officials in the 
West who will go all-out for Americanism. 

We can get all-out action from Washington. 
It is pleasing to know that the Coordinator 
of Inter-American Affairs has allocated $40,000 
to equip the Barelas Community Center. 
That is just one example of Washington’s will- 





ingness to help. The purchase of the Costilla 
land grant for the people of Costilla is an- 
other. We can count on Washington. 

Some 6 months ago a committee represent- 
ing your organization, headed by Dr. Sanchez, 
came to Washington and called on the Co- 
ordinator, Mr. Rockefeller, and various other 
Government officials in an attempt to focus 
attention on the cowardly discrimination that 
is practiced against our people and to the 
danger to morale in time of war caused by 
this practice. Then ean organization from 
Arizona known as the Committee for Ameri- 
canism and Inter-American Solidarity, rep- 
resented by a brilliant young man from 
Phoenix, James Carrion, was in Washington 
recently. These representations are begin- 
ning to take effect. 

The President's Committee on Fair Em- 
ployment Practice, which was set up by our 
President in an effort to prevent racial dis- 
crimination in employment during these 
perilous times, is going to hold hearings in 
the Southwest for the purpose of sifting the 
evidence of racial discrimination in employ- 
ment. 

This is just a start. We want conferences, 
but what we want most is action. And the 
only way I know to get action is to keep 
pounding and pounding away. The yellow, 
cowardly acts of discrimination and intoler- 
ance which are thoroughly un-American must 
be done away with. We have the backing of 
our President and his administration. The 
way to get action is to make ourselves heard. 

If a cafe proprietor refuses to sell soldiers 
soft drinks, picket his place wtih an Ameri- 
can flag, and write your President about his 
un-American stand. If the Phelps Dodge 
Corporation pays a man laborers’ wages for 
doing machinists’ work merely because he's 
of Mexican extraction, write to the Presi- 
dent’s Fair Practice Committee in Washing- 
ton; write to your Congressmen and Sena- 
tors and tell them that you demand their 
help or they won't get your vote. 

In conclusion, let me repeat my appeal to 
the Lulacs for leadership. The Barelas Com- 
munity Center was the brain-child of a 
brother Lulac. His vision and dogged per- 
severance saw the dream through to reality. 
It was Richard Gonzales, a newcomer to our 
midst, and a fighter and a real social worker, 
who enlisted the support of the Lulacs. 
You took the ball and now we have this great 
monument to your efforts. 

So, too, must your organization provide 
the leadership in putting a stop to racial in- 
tolerance in our country. In doing this you 
will be promoting Americanism. You will 
perform a service to your country by eradi- 
cating an evil that is foreign and un-Ameri- 
can, an evil that smacks of the racial theories 
of Hitler and Dr. Rosenberg and not of the 
four freedoms of the Atlantic Charter. 
You'll be performing further service to our 
country by stamping out intolerance by this 
furnishing proof to our cousins in Latin 
America that the good-neighbor policy means 
what it says and that our Nation is sincere in 
championing the cause of the democracies 
and the rights of man. 





The Crisis in the Middle East 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


FON. JAMES M. MEAD 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 2, 1942 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the ReEcorpD a radio ad- 
dress which I delivered on July 1, 1942, 








from station WWDC, Washington, D. C., 
on the crisis in the Middie East, in com- 
memorating the twentieth anniversary 
of the adoption of the resolution by the 
House of Representatives in favor of 
Palestine as a national Jewish homeland. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


The interval between the two World Wars 
of our generation is a period that we shall 
not look back upon with much pride. It is 
a sad and gloomy record of lost opportu- 
nities, of blighted hopes, of chronic chaos 
This week, however, we mark the twentieth 
anniversary of one of the few occasions which 
we can recall with genuine satisfaction. I 
refer to the resolution passed by the unani- 
mous vote of the Congress of 1922 approving 
the principle of the Balfour declaration and 
the League of Nations mandate for Pales- 
tine. Through that resolution, Congress 
gave expression of the vast majority of 
Americans to the recognition of the right 
of the Jewish people to their national home- 
land in Palestine. That resolution was later 
signed by President Harding and has been 
reaffirmed by every subsequent American 
President. I deem it one of the proudest 
privileges of my public life to have been a 
Member of that Congress of 1922. I equally 
cherish my membership in the American 
Palestine Committee. For the rebirth of the 
Jewish people, the renascence of a nation 
which that resolution encouraged is one of 
the most glorious epics of the modern era. 

The anniversary of that expression of 
American support of the Jewish National 
Homeland in Palestine is today of much more 
than academic or sentimental importance. 
As I speak to you tonight, the Middle East is 
uppermost in our minds. The long-heralded 
offensive of the Axis has finally begun. Hit- 
ler is throwing everything he has into a 
gigantic effort to crush the steel will and the 
steel walls of our mighty Russian allies 
Hitler’s armies in Africa have made critical 
gains in their drive on Suez. 

The Japanese are marking time in Burma, 
gathering their forces for their westward push 
on India. Together, they are attempting to 
encircle the entire Middle East; to gain the 
oil of the Caucasus, of Iraq, and Iran; to iso- 
late the Russian forces from the aid they are 
now receiving; to sever that most vital artery 
of the United Nations, the Suez Canal. Should 
they succeed, our victory—the victory of hu- 
manity—will be postponed for years, if not 
fatally imperiled. Once again, as so often in 
the past, the fate of civilization may be de- 
cided on the borders of Palestine, on the 
plains of Megiddo, before the very gates of 
Jerusalem. What happens in Palestine to- 
day, therefore, matters not merely to the 
Jewish people or their national homeland 
It is of gravest concern to every American, 
to everyone in the world who is fighting and 
working and praying to give mankind a de- 
cent future. 

Twenty years ago, our support of the Jew- 
ish National Homeland was an act of ele- 
mentary justice. We joined the rest of the 
world, civilized, in restoring to a long-suffer- 
ing people the soil of which history had so 
cruelly robbed them. We did no more than 
give the Jewish people the opportunity to 
begin the long journey home 

But it was not only an act of justice. It 
was an act of faith. It was an act of faith 
because we were giving to a people who had 
not practiced the arts of statecraft for cen- 
turies the chance to build a nation. We were 
giving to a people who had been dispersed for 
generations the chance to recreate 
existence. 

Events have proved that our faith was not 
misplaced nor our optimism unfounded. The 
growth of the Jewish Naticnal Homeland in 


20 years from a tiny settlement of some tens 
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of thousands to a thriving and modern com- 
munity of more than a half million is one 
of the most thrilling episodes in history. 
While the rest of the world was plunging 
headlong into the abyss of depression and 
war, Jewish Palestine was building and ex- 
panding. Where other nations were harness- 
ing their energies to destructive purposes, 
the Jews of Palestine were uniting in crea- 
tive enterprise. Where others were ravaging 
whole countries, the Jews were transforming 
a wasteland. Where others brought death, the 
Jewish National Homeland brought life. It 
brought life not merely to the half million 
who came to its shores, it gave life to those 
millions of Jews who, throughout the most 
ruthless persecution any people has known, 
were sustained only by the hope of being 
able to reach their homeland. 

All these things were done through the 
dynamic inspiration of the democratic ideal. 
Nowhere in the world is the dedication to the 
democratic faith, to social progress, to human 
freedom more prc‘ound than in the Jewish 
homeland 

During the past 20 years the area of the 
world in which freedom and democracy 
reigned has been constantly shrinking. To- 





day we are engaged in the bloodiest war in 
history to restore the four freedoms pro- 
claimed by our President to those from whom 
they have been taken; we are pledged to give 


them to those people who have never known 
their ble During the past 20 years the 
Jewish National Homeland has been trans- 
lating th ideals for which we now fight 
into the realities of everyday life. It has 
tored to a half million people that indi- 
vidual dignity that comes from the ability to 
think freely, to speak freely, to worship freely. 
It has given an entire people that moral 
stature that comes from common participa- 
tion in a noble and creative adventure. It 
has freed a nation from the fear and insecu- 
rity that are the worst products of homeless- 
ness and helplessness 

Today the Jewish National Homeland stands 
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ndifference and lukewarmness to 

em fate If the nations of the world 
during two decades had displayed 
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the doors of Palestine to those who clamored 


that fortress would today be 
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occupations, who will have to be resettled. 
Palestine alone will have the will and the 
capacity and the eagerness to absorb many 
of them, and they will go there, not as immi- 
grants to a doubtful welcome in a foreign 
land but as a people, returning to the soil 
of its forefathers—to the community of friend 
and family. 

And, in the peace, Palestine may well serve 
as an object lesson for all mankind. The 
world, devastated by strife, will have to re- 
build its shattered structure. It can find no 
better model of a nation rebuilt in a spirit 
of cooperative effort, of common sacrifice, of 
democratic idealism than the Jewish national 
homeland. 

Jewish Palestine, too, can perform a most 
vital function in forging that international 
fellowship of peoples toward which we all 
aspire. We have learned during these past 
20 years that politics, like nature, abhors a 
vacuum. Where there is no democracy, or 
where democracy is weak and timid, fascism 
and reaction rush in to fill the void. And 
then, their dank odors spread around the 
world. It will be a major concern of ours 
in building the peace to make certain that 
the principles of democracy and progress 
take firm root everywhere. No part of the 
world will be more important than the vast 
hinterland of Asia. I look forward to the 
day when democracy will launch a gigantic 
pincers movement of its own; when, from 
Jewish Palestine in the Near East and from 
the awakening India in the south and from 
the new China in the Far East, the demo- 
cratic idea] will spread forth throughout all 
cf Asia, embracing that vast continent in a 
fellowship of democratic freedom 

Twenty years ago, we expressed our sup- 
port of the Jewish national homeland as an 
act of justice and an act of faith. Today 
that support must be renewed as an act of 
practical common sense. What happens in 
Palestine will decisively affect our fortunes 
in war. Its future will be intimately related 
with our fortunes in the: peace. That is 
why we, in America, on the twentieth anni- 
versary of the congressional resolution in 
support of the Jewish national homeland, 
must say to the Jews of Palestine: 

“You, in whom we placed our faith 20 
years ago; you, who by your determination 
and energy and courage have so fully vindi- 
cated that faith; you, who by your record 
have so unanswerably established your claim 
to the nationhood in your ancient home- 
land. In this hour of our common peril, in 
this moment of our common trial, we of 
America salute you. We salute you for the 
qualities of creativeness, of constructiveness 
of idealism you have displayed. We salute 
you for your achievements. We salute you 
for the fervent loyalty to the democratic 
ideal you have revealed And in saluting 
you we pledge ourselves anew our continued 
support of your national homeland. And 
when, with God's help, victory is finally ours, 
we shall go forward together with all free 
peoples to that new world toward which 
humanity is aspiring.” 








Lt. Richard E. Miller, of Fort Wayne, Ind. 
REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE W. GILLIE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
2, 1942 
Mr. GILLIE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
wish to include the following article from 
the Fort Wayne (Ind,.) Journal-Gazette 


Thursday, July 





APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


of June 30, 1942, of the return from 
“Shangri-La” of a Hoosier hero of the 
bombing of Tokyo, Lt. Richard E. (Bud) 
Miller, of Fort Wayne. We in Indiana 
are proud of the gallant exploit of this 
modest young officer, whose courage and 
daring under fire has added a new and 
glorious chapter to the story of this war, 
and of the important contribution 
Hoosiers are making to victory. 
The article follows: 


Lr. Bup MILLER, ONE oF “Boys From SHANGRI- 
La,” HoME For Rest AFTER Droprrnc BoMBS 
on TOKYO 


“I thought it would be a lot longer than 
this before I would see home again,” Lt. Rich- 
ard E. (Bud) Miller sighed as he relaxed at 
his home Monday. 

Lieutenant Miller, 26, son of Mr. and Mrs. 
Edmund H. Miller, of 3408 North Washington 
Road, just got back home Monday from 
Washington, where he was decorated with 
the Distinguished Flying Cross for his part 
as a bombardier in the daring air raid over 
Tokyo led by Brig. Gen. Jimmy Doolittle on 
April 18. Bud also received another decora- 
tion from the Chinese Government in ap- 
preciation of his accurate eye that blew up a 
Tokyo powder plant and powder warehouse. 
This medal was the Military Order of China. 


STRICKEN WITH MALARIA 


Bud will be home for at least 2 weeks and 
he plans to take it easy—anyway at first. 
He is just recovering from a seige of fever 
that laid him up 4 days in Washington. Dur- 
ing that time he had but two meals. 

“I guess the bugs were just catching up 
with me,” he said. He guessed it was malaria 
since they gave him plenty of quinine to 
fight the “bugs.” 

He says that the scenery in Fort Wayne is 
much better than in Tokyo, although he 
wouldn't mind going back if he had another 
big load of bombs to drop where they would 
do the most good. 

Bud is pretty matter of fact about the 
whole thing and you can tell that he would 
much rather forget the fanfare and hero stuff 
concerning that group of flyers that volun- 
teered for the secret mission to Tokyo. 

He expressed regret that details of the flight 
could not be revealed, but he did say that 
the best part of the story was after they left 
Tokyo. 

“I can’t tell you, but that would really make 
an interesting story,” he said. SoI guess we'll 
have to wait until after the war or some time 
in the future for that one. 

This is pretty old by now, he said, as he 
described how the flight went in low over 
Tokyo to minimize the danger from antiair- 
craft guns 

TOKYO WELL PROTECTED 

“Tokyo was pretty well protected, but they 
didn’t have time to get trained on us. We 
didn’t but some of the planes had pursuit 
opposition. Our plane wasn’t even hit.” 

After Bud took aim through that impro- 
vised bomb sight that cost about 20 cents to 
build and let his load of demolition and in- 
cendiaries go, they didn’t wait around much 
to see what was going on. His tail gunner 
reported hits on the objectives, and Bud said 
that “stuff was flying ali over the place.” 

What his orders will be when his 2-week 
leave is over Bud did not say, but he hopes 
that he’ll get another crack at the Japs some- 
how or other 

He was home the last time in September 
1941, “and it just seems like yesterday.” After 
his graduation from Central High School, Bud 
spent 2 years at Indiana University. He en- 
gaged in the insurance business for a couple 
of years b ‘e attending bombardier schcol 
at Barksd Field after enlisting on May 29, 
1941. He was with the Thirty-seventh Bom- 
bardment Squadron at Pendleton, Oreg., 
when he volunteered for the Doolittle flight. 
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APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Ingersoll, Editor of PM, and Deferment 


REMARES 


or 


HON. WILLIAM P. LAMBERTSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 2, 1942 


Mr. LAMBERTSON. Mr. Speaker, 
while our boys are being drafted into the 
service for stations in the remotest parts 
of this world and we are being very tough 
with any who are in the least remiss or 
hesitant, it seems that it is a mighty poor 
time for Marshall wield to use the unlim- 
ited purse, which a thrifty father pro- 
vided, to help this man Ingersoll evade 
his duty to his country. 

Far from “building and sustaining 
public morale,” as his angel, Marshall 
Field puts it, he is one of the most out- 
standing rabble rousers in the country 
and constantly uses the kept lady of the 
New York press to assail anyone and ev- 
erything which impedes its slime-sling- 
ing campaign. 

It inflames the racial issues by pre- 
tending to be the only simon-pure de- 
fender of minorities in the country. 
Should anyone wish a certain kind of em- 
ployee he is branded in large type as using 
hate advertising. Any paper which opens 
its columns to those who specify the kind 
of a person they desire to employ, is 
guilty of accepting hate advertising. 

It amplifies its voice in telling the 
whole country what its duty is in this 
war against Hitler. It constantly mis- 
represents and vilifies and damns Con- 
gress—damuns everyone except those who 
are occupying sinecures in various bu- 
reaus and who emote the same kind of 
ideologies its editor shares. 

Ingersoll says he is not endeavoring 
to dodge service. He must have had sev- 
eral conversations with his profligate 
provider and undoubtedly sold him on 
the desperate needs for his personal at- 
tention to the paper’s needs. One might 
safely venture the suggestion that there 
are a thousand newspapermen who could 
amply fill Mr. Ingersoll’s shoes and his 
chair. Those of his age are not dodging 
their patriotic responsibilities. Men 
whose places cannot be filled, in profes- 
sions, in the field of sport, from the busi- 
ness institutions, and from the farms, 
are in our Army—volunteers—and those 
who were not so eager were brought in 
under the draft stipulations. 

He is far from heing an indispensable 
man, and if this reopening of his case 
should bring him temporary immunity 
from service the case should be opened 
again and the widest publicity given to it. 

It is not conducive to building the mo- 
rale of the country to know that its boys 
are being shouldered with the fighting 
responsibilities while the Field millions 
can purchase immunity for this man 
Ingersoll. 

He has no cbjection, he says, to serv- 
ing where he can do the most good. All 
right; it will help the country’s morale 
to have him shouldered with a gun, and 
if he can shoot that as well as he shoots 
off his mouth he may possibly be of some 
real use to the country. 
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Wake Up, Americans—The Marshall Field | given by the American Society of Inter- 


Fortune—Taxation—Blood Bank 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 2, 1942 


Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, it may interest the House to 
know that we have about worked out a 
plan to tax the vast fortune of Marshall 
Field 3d, despite the legal subterfuge 
with which it has so far been protected. 

If we succeed, I will have been respon- 
sible for capturing and turning into the 
Treasury enough money out of this one 
estate alone to pay the salary of a Mem- 
ber of the House or the Senate for more 
than 4,000 years. 

I note that PM, the uptown edition of 
the Communist Daily Worker, which is 
being financed out of the Field fortune, 
is still attacking me for backing up the 
Red Cross in isclating the blood now 
being banked for our wounded soldiers. 

PM seems to be more interested in this 
proposition, if possible, than it is in hav- 
ing its editor, Ralph Ingersoll, evade the 
draft. 

These crackpots are not going to 
compel the Red Cross or the Army or 
the Navy to pump Negro blood or Japa- 
nese blood into our wounded white boys 
if I can prevent it. 

But PM boasts that the O. C. D. is not 
labeling the blood it is storing up for the 
men, women, and children who may be 
injured in air raids. If that is true, they 
had better pour it into the gutter and 
get their supply from the Red Cross, or, 
better still, turn that phase of civilian 
defense over to the Red Cross. 

Leading doctors throughout the coun- 
try say that no one can tell the conse- 
quence of pumping the blood of another 
race into the veins of your child. The 
chances are that it would crop out in the 
children of the one so treated. 

This is one of the most dangerous and 
dastardly propositions that has ever been 
advanced by these enemies of our form 
of government and our way of life. 

Wake up, Americans. While our boys 
are fighting the enemies from without, 
let us take care of these enemies who 
are boring from within. 





Address of Attorney General Francis 
Biddle 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1942 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, by 
unanimous consent of the House, I sub- 
mit for printing in the CONGRESSIONAL 
REcORD an address delivered by Attorney 
General Francis Biddle at a luncheon 





national Law at the Carlton Hotel, Wash- 
ington, D. C., on April 25 last. 
The address is as follows: 


Mr. Coudert, ladies, and gentlemen, Mr. 
Coudert was good enough to say to me that I 
could speak and run. I feel, however, after 
his brilliant and realistic address, that my 
chance utterances will indeed seem rather 
poor. 

He referred to my client. I think my client 
is loyal. Sometimes I am a little confused as 
to just what his wishes are. That is a little 
more difficult. 

I haven't prepared any formal address, but 
it seems to me that it might be interesting, as 
it were, as a sort of preface to discussion, to 
consider a little bit precisely where we are 
and what we presently will have to face in 
connection with post-war conditions. 

One hears a good deal that we can’t think 
about post-war problems while we are fight- 
ing the war, and I am the first, of course, to 
agree that if the use of our time in discussing 
post-war problems would take away from our 
effectiveness in fighting the war today we 
should not spend our time in that way 

Obviously, certain types of problems can't 
be discussed. There are certain political 
readjustments, certain problems for which at 
least public opinion is not yet prepared. But 
I don’t think that we should forget that ac- 
tually today, every day, in every act we per- 
form, we are creating the peace that follows 
the war. That is an absolutely inescapable 
fact. 

Another inescapable fact is that we have 
entered a noncompetitive war economy un- 
der which, now and increasingly so,-the coun- 
try is giving up everything to the conduct of 
the war except the necessary income for its 
own subsistence. 

Everything I say is, of course, based on 
the assumption of a complete Allied victory 
Some morning we are going to wake up and 
be faced with a completely integrated, gov- 
ernmentally controlled war economy on the 
one hand, and this sudden peace on the 
other 

What are we going to do with that wa: 
machine that we have built up when peace 
comes? 

In this connection I think that we have 
had some experience with the last was 
Psychologically, we know that the tendency 
when the war is over, is to go back to nor- 
malcy, and we also know that the same prob- 
lems which existed before the war still to a 
large extent exist in the peace and that you 
cannot solve them by going back to the 
normalcy before the war. 

I think we feel more than we felt 25 years 
ago that more and more this is an integrated 
world and that it is impossible for us to go 
back into the symbolic and theoretical nor- 
malcy of isolation. That lesson, I think, most 
of the public know and know today 

It seems to me that the gr diffi- 
culty we have, and heaven knows the diffi- 


atest 


culties are going to be immense, is not an 
economic problem, is not a political problem, 
great as that may be, and is not in the long 
run a legal problem. It is a psychological 
problem; it is the problem of being able to 
create a type of intelligence and a type of 


mind (and to use it) and a type of imagina- 
tion which can organize the post-war condi- 


tions. We can't spend time now saying w! 
those conditions are but in a sentence or tu 
I can suggest them. 

You have complete control over produc- 
tion. Obviously, you can’t suddenly rele 
that control over production simply because 
tomorrow morning peace is here. You have 


complete control over the processes of dis- 


tribution. That can’t be thrown over when 


peace comes. The gap would be too great 
You have the problem of the tendency toward 
inflation on the one side c I t] 
fact that most of the goods that people v 
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in times 
tremendous 
goods will te 


f peace no longer exist, so that the 
desire to make and acquire those 
d an inflationary direc- 
tion; and on the other hand you have the 
seeds of deflation coming from the fact that 
suddenly you are going to retool your plants 
and throw men out of employment 


nd towar 





they can’t be used, for a while, at least, in 
production 

As a last consideration, where does the 
lawyer come in? It seems to me that the 


lawyer ci in in his great historic role in 
this country. The lawyer has been the in- 
dividual in the community whose imagination 
nd will have improvised and put through 
those techniques which can at least help to 
solve the great problem of government, the 
problem which Mr. Coudert touched on by 
speaking of liberty the one hand and 


mes 
mes 


on 





ity on the other. 

What are the kinds of techniques that must 
used quickly and imaginatively to meet 

f the problems that are facing us? I 

giving an example or two, 


be 

me 
think that by 
I may illustrate my point 

To what extent have we used international 
corporations? We have used domestic Gov- 
ernment corporations tentatively, but still 
h a great deal of skill, and there is enough 
already in our experience with such organiza- 
tions as, let's say, the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation and its subsidiaries, or the Ten- 
Valley Authority, to see to what ex- 
flexible and effective and prompt use 
be exercised by the Government through 
the corporation, and to what extent more 
control is needed over them 

In the same way I can think of the pos- 
sibility of an international corporation with 
by various nations, having 
and built on the experience 


just 


with a 


ne 
tent 
can 


see 


K wned 





of the war After all, that is what we are 
r today We are buying and selling and 
distribu enormously through these Gov- 
ernment corporations all over the world. To 
what extent mn we use that kind of tech- 
nique in the peace? 
To what extent, fc tance, can we think 
f the Atlar Charter as the basic consti- 
o1 n which perhaps to build interna- 
tional agreem s by amendment? Maybe 
I at all is at least a conception which 
ves a fam symbol to the Anglo-speaking 
W 1. They w what constitution means 
They know ¥ amendments are 
I think, a ne u I problems 
e@ DSV ix effect on the 
I d I 1 ns which we 
I ha f the familiarity with 
e kinc s itions seems to me to 
I vy f re, therefore, needs 
I } economic e needs to 
} world, not only in terms 
f f i he ] e tl type 
f re er! im n whic 
in ¢ mittees 
the d ¥ C 
] ry 





Fortification of Alaska 


REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL DICKSTEIN 


™N E H¢ E OF REI SENTATIVES 
Th lay, July 2, 1942 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, in the 

Seventy-sixth Congr: an 


Oe ittempt Was 


made to bring about the better fortifica- 
tion of Alaska. There were certain po- 
litical pressures from Alaska opposing 
such legislation. Had this legislation 
been adopted, Alaska today would have 
been fortified with real manpower in de- 
fense of our country. 

The events of the last few days show 
how important Alaska is, both as a base 
of operations on our part against Japan 
and for Japan as a basis Of invasion 
against our country. Alaska cannot be 
disregarded but on the contrary must be 
considered as one of the most important 
places of our country to be defended at 
all costs. 

It was Gen. Billy Mitchell, who many 
years ago made that famous remark 
about Alaska, “He who controls Alaska, 
controls the world.” 

Alaska is at the present time the pivotal 
point between the East and the West. 
West of Alaska is Asia, and east of Alaska 
is our own continent. 

When in 1867, Secretary Seward pur- 
chased Alaska from the Russians, very 
few people realized the importance of that 
country for the defense of the United 
States. 

Pear] Harbor was a rude awakening for 
all of us, and the importance of Alaska 
became even more pronounced when a 
few days ago Japan made ineffectual 
bombing attacks on Dutch Harbor. 

A few years ago I called attention to 
Alaska on the flicor of this House, I 
pointed out the advisibility of opening 
up Alaska for a wide-scale colonization. 
I showed that the colonization of Alaska 
would be of utmost importance to our 
national defense. Here is a very large 
territory the resources of which have 
hardly been tapped. A territory which 
has been ours for over 70 years, but which 
was never put to any constructive use. 

laska is an outpost of our civilization, 
but it is more than an outpost. It is the 
last land separating the eastern part of 
Siberia from the continental territory of 
North America, which means both the 
United States and Canada. It is obvious 
that Alaska in the hands of unfriendly 
powers would be a constant menace to 


the security of this country. Without 
Alaska no part of the United States 
would be safe from foreign aggression. 


In the days of slow communication, the 
days which President Roosevelt called, 
“horse and buggy days,” Alaska was both 
inaccessible and unimportant. But with 
distances being eliminated by airplanes 


and fast steamers, it is unthinkable how 
this country would have fared during the 
2 years of totalitarian wars, without 


having Alaska t 
and protection 
I feel 


o rely upon as a rampart 


very strongly on the subject of 


Alaska, because I may be permitted to 
show pardonable pride in having recog- 
nized its importance to American defense 


long before any Members of this House 
and the public at large, had become aware 
ot it. It was as a measure of national] de- 
fense that I advocated settlement of 
Alaska and I feel that the lapse of time 
has not diminished the importance of 


Alaska. 
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Japanese menace so strongly visible to 
all of us, I believe that the policy of the 
Government should be toward the colon- 
ization within the borders of Alaska, and 
its settlement by men and women who are 
refugees from European aggression, and 
who will loyally support and defend this 
country against aggression from without. 
Alaska has enough room to take in many 
more people than its present population 
of less than 60,000. The area of Alaska 
is 586,000 square miles; larger than any 
State in the Union. While a great deal of 
Alaska is extremely cold, large portions 
of the territory are suitable for large- 
scale settlernent. 

When I took up the question on the 
ficor of the House it was at a time when 
this was the only remaining portion of 
the globe suitable for colonization. I 
felt that by opening this area up for col- 
onization for the oppressed minorities of 
Europe, we would secure a strong popu- 
lation for defense against brutal aggres- 
sion. Every portion settled in Alaska by 
these refugees would be well protected, 
for they would fight in defense of Amer- 
ican liberty. Being victims of oppres- 
sion they would be loyal and patriotic 
Americans upon whom we could rely to 
keep this outpost of our civilization in 
condition to meet any attacks from with- 
out. War is still being fought and we 
still have to strengthen our defenses on 
all sides if we are to meet the forces of 
aggression upon more than equal terms. 

I know that I should have the sup- 
port of every Member of this House in 
this measure of national defense, for I 
know that my committee will be able to 
devise a proper and practical way in 
which to execute this policy. 

As I mentioned before, the resources 
of AlasKa have scarcely been tapped. 
There has never been an accurate sur- 
vey made of the possibilities which 
Alaska may have agriculturally, indus- 
trially, and economically. Somehow or 
other it was a neglected child of our 
Commonwealth and very few of us can 
speak with authority on the subject of 
Alaska’s possibilities. But I am not in- 
terested necessarily in Alaska’s economic 
importance. I know that it is of utmost 
military importance and that Alaska’s 
strategic bases and harbors must be de- 
fended to the limit, if we are to succeed 
in keeping Alaska as a strategic base. 
In order to keep Alaska as an outpost 
of national defense it is necessary it be 
strengthened in two ways. 

First. By maintaining fortifications, 
and, second, by not allowing it to fall 
into the hands of the enemy. 

By developing Alaska as a haven of 
refuge for victims of Nazi persecution, 
it would be a land protected by liberty- 
loving people, who right now are dying 
all over the world for the principles we 
as Americans believe in. 

An industrious population can make 
Alaska into a land flowing with “milk 
and honey,” and I feel that a happy and 
contented population will undoubtedly 
exert all its efforts to defend a land de- 


On the contrary now with the | veloped by their blood and sweat. 
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Revise the Sugar Rationing Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


BY 


HON. JOHN Z. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 2, 1942 


Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, I wish to reemphasize the ne- 
cessity for giving further consideration 
to the entire sugar rationing program. 
It is absolutely essential that additional 
allocations be made to our citizens for 
home canning if the fruit crops of the 
country are to be saved. The removal 
of restrictions on the use of sugar for 
home canning and commercial canning 
would only result in an increased sugar 
consumption of approximately 150,000 
tons. We know that our sugar stocks 
are increasing and that storage space 
is shrinking—the people we represent 
know it, too. Let us have some con- 
structive revision of the present policy 
before it is too late. 

Under permission to extend my re- 
marks I wish to include the following 
memorandum that has been carefully 
prepared by one of my valued constitu- 
ents who knows what the situation is. 
I commend it to my colleagues for 
thoughtful consideration. 


After taking care of requirements for alco- 
hol production, best statistical information 
available from the cane- and beet-sugar in- 
dustry indicates that the country will have 
on hand on January 1, 1943, on the basis of 
present production, delivery, and rationed 
consumption, between 3,350,000 and 3,500,000 
tons. The largest annual domestic consump- 
tion for any of the 4 years prior to the cal- 
endar year 1941 was 6,900,000 tons. It is gen- 
erally agreed that with the stimulated in- 
creased production to be expected from Cuba, 
Puerto Rico, and Santo Domingo from the 
1943 crop 2,000,000 tons will be an ample 
carry-over On January 1. If we deduct 
from the not less than 3,350,000 tons, which 
it is expected we will have on hand on the 
present basis of procedure on January 1, 
2,000,000, we have left 1,350,000 tons which 
should be put into distribution during the 
balance of 1942. 

Best available information indicates that 
approximately 350,000 tons of sugar were used 
for home canning in 1941. It is difficult to 
estimate the probable sugar saving through 
rationing on home canning. The commercial 
canning industry in packing fruits and vege- 
ables in 1940 used 175,000 tons. It is esti- 
mated that the canning industry in 1941 used, 
exclusive of sugar used in packing catsup, 
210,000 tons. 

If we assume that the same size pack re- 
quiring the same quantity of sugar is made 
in 1942 on the present rationed basis of 90 
percent of 1941 consumption, the industry 
will use approximately 189,000 tons of sugar, 
or an estimated reduction through rationing 
of approximately 21,000 tons. The estimated 
use of sugar in packing catsup was approxi- 
mately 25,000 tons. Again assuming that the 
same size pack requiring the same quantity 
of sugar is made in 1942 on the present ra- 
tioned basis of 70 percent of 1941 consump- 
tion, the industry will use approximately 
17,500 tons of sugar, or an estimated reduc- 
tion through rationing of approximately 
7,500 tons. If it can be assumed that the ra- 
tioning of sugar for home canning will result 
in the reduction of sugar use for this purpose 
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of 33144 percent, which seems excessive, then 
the removal of the restrictions of the use of 
sugar for home canning and commercial can- 
ning will result in an increase of the use of 
sugar of 116,000 tons for home canning, 
21,000 tons for fruit and vegetable packing, 
and 17,500 tons for catsup production, or a 
total of only 144,500 tons. 

In the face of the foregoing statistical pic- 
ture there appears no justification for re- 
stricting the use of sugar during the balance 
of this year in either home or commercial 
canning. In the face of shrinking supplies 
of canned fruit and vegetables available to 
civilian consumers because of the heavy re- 
quirements of the armed forces and lease- 
lend, there appears no justifiable grounds for 
continuing a rationing system on sugar which 
is already reported to have seriously curtailed 
the saving of seasonal fruit crops through 
home canning and which, if persisted in, will 
further seriously restrict the amount of home 
canned fruits which will be available for the 
consumption of much of our population dur- 
ing the coming winter. Nor is there any 
justification for the continuation of a ra- 
tioning of sugar on commercially canned 
products resulting in a product less accept- 
able to the general public or our armed forces. 
The inconsistency of severely rationing sugar 
for canning and at the same time making 
available for use in home canning all the 
rubber rings which may be required for home 
canning, when rubber is a much more critical 
commodity than sugar, must be apparent 

Since the sugar rationing program was de- 
veloped, it is our understanding that deliv- 
eries of sugar from all off-shore points have 
been very much heavier than anticipated and, 
according to press reports, from Caribbean 
points 100 percent in excess of anticipated de- 
liveries in April and May. 

In view of the change in the sugar situa- 
tion which has taken place from the statis- 
tical situation anticipated, it would seem in- 
telligent to immediately change the rationing 
order, at least as it applies to home canned 
and commercial canned fruits before any 
more of our fruits are lost and while the 
fruits are still available on which the sugar 
can b> used. 





Producers, Not Theorists, Are Needed in 
Washington 





REMARKS 
OF 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 2, 1942 


Mr. .SHAFER of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, information in my possession 
indicates that Mr. Henderson’s investi- 
gators, referred to by the gentlewoman 
from Illinois [Miss Sumner] will find 
plenty of sugar throughout the country 
also. 

I have in my hand a newspaper clip- 
ping showing a picture of the interior of 
a large sugar warehouse in Texas. The 
caption of this picture reads: 

Stacked deep in this Sugar Land, Tex., 
warehouse of the Imperial Sugar Refinery are 
20,000,000 pounds of refined sugar (some 
shown). M. G. Thompson, general manager 
said that the excess, which he blamed on 
rationing, shut the refinery down until July 
6, although, he said, the company had plenty 
of raw sugar. 


The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
CrAwForD] stated on the floor yesterday 
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that he had information from a reliable 
source that the War Production Board 
had just completed statistics showing 
that as of next December 31 this country 
will have 3,400,000 tons of sugar avail- 
able for consumption and that 2,000,000 
tons is a fairly sound carry-over at any 
time, 

But, regardless of such proof that these 
enormous stocks of sugar are available, 
factories are closing because rationing 
officials refuse to give them sugar to meet 
their requirements and this year’s fruit 
crop may rot on the ground because can- 
ners cannot get a sufficient amount of 
this essential ingredient to preserve it. 

I have just received word today that 
the George Weston Biscuit Co. of Battle 
Creek, Mich., has been forced to lay off 
an entire shift of workers because 170 
percent of the amount of sugar that 
company used last year—the allotment 
under the rationing program—is not suf- 
ficient to meet this year’s requirements. 
In fact, it would have been necessary to 
close the entire plant, which has been 
operating on a basis of three 8-hour 
shifts for several years, last Wednesday, 
June 24, for the balance of the month, 
had not permission been given to borrow 
from the July quota. Mr. Harold Beach, 
general manager of this plant, advises 
me that this will mean that it will be 
necessary for the Weston Co. to bor- 
row from its August quota for July, not- 
withstanding the fact that the produc- 
tion has been reduced to two shifts. 

We are eager to cooperate whol 
with any program which will furth 
effort and hasten the day of our u 
victory— 

Mr. Beach writes. 

However, it is certainly very disturbing to 
be informed that there is plenty of sugar in 
the face of the present 70-percent quota, 
which is further emphasized by phone calls 
and wires received from brokers urging us to 
buy, which, of course, we cannot do when our 
certificates are exhausted 


1eartedly 
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Mr. Speaker, in the fact of all the facts 
in connection with the sugar-rationing 
program; do not you agree that these 
power-grabbing bureaucrats should yieid 
to the needs of the housewives, the can- 
ners, and manufacturers of the Nation? 
For heaven’s sake, what plausible excuse 
can be offered for such a program in this 
land of plenty? 

In view of our experiences to date with 
rationing and other programs, it is time 
for the people of America to demand that 
men who produce rather than bungling 
theorists and social workers should he 
placed in authority in Washington. 





The Day of Vengeance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SAMUEL DICKSTEIN 
IN THE mn oo REPRESENTATIVES 
1942 


YORK 


Thursday, July 2 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include the 
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following poem entitled “The Day of 
Vengeance,” written by Mr. Oscar Illing, 
of Chicago, Il.: 





THE DAY OF VENGEANCE 
Quite recently I read this line 
Penned |! poet friend of mine: 
“TI want live till war is done 
To hear the wailing of the Hun, 
And hear the yellow pagan breed 
For mercy and forgiveness plead.” 
I, te with him on even keel 
In our life’s ship from st to wheel, 
Jo wish to live till war is won 
And all these fiends to death are done. 
I tt e till freemen win 
O’e! s of white and yellow skin 
Ay W T fron he global face 
Forevel ss k disgrace 
It y tl I may live to se< 
Joe Goebbe dang'ing from a tree 
No other b t of Hitler’s brand 
Has d nored Goethe's land 
As did tl kunk, except it be 
The warden of the Reichstag’s key, 
The author of the building's fiare— 
Thug Goering, thief and millionaire. 
That |! may perish by the rope 
Is now, before I die, my hope 
Includir him who struts about 
A ue er W he me e and k t 
The e of 1 old misery, 
Deteste by a world still frees 
Bu f loathed like the pest 
I nurdered east and west. 
May he, t dangle from a limb 
Wit! wil 1 Streicher next to him, 
And as a sort of last relief 
With Himmler, the Gestapo chief 
The f m spell naught but crime, 
I nce le dawn of time, 
I flamiz I 
A i s C I re 
I f] st my ear 
A day is drawing near 
A millions west and east 
In « laid by this Axis’ beast 
D v I e from t p t e 
y r vene Or heir foe 
Vi ] these r cs 
r s get tl r tracks! 
W : } furies . } . 
f I hem sto x ! 
W o¢ I N ail 
V I angels” come! 
M I } mor s on its way 
I j ] day! 
( A 
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to enforce them. So troublesome a resort to 
diplomacy would better have been placed in 
other hands 

In the 8 months since he assumed the helm 
the obstreperous Public Utilities Commission 
Chairman has repeatedly provoked rather 
than appeased those with whom ke has 
worked. He is rapidly gaining a reputation 
as aspirant to minor czardom 

This unfortunate characteristic recently 
found expression in his intemperate denunci- 
ation of the other two members of the Com- 
mission he, as a minority, heads. Last week 
he so far forgot himself as to broadcast the 
implication that taxicab drivers are criminals. 
It is these “criminals” that he is now asked to 
treat with for friendly understanding 

Another aspect of the man was revealed 
yesterday in the Public Utilities Commission 
order he inspired giving cabmen only 1 day 
in which to file declarations with the Com- 
mission that they wish to operate under the 
old zone and rate schedules This was a 
thinly veiled repudiation of the bargain he 
made with the House District Committee 
and the cab drivers last Wednesday whereby 
the latter called off their strike on the promise 
that they could use either schedule pending 
settlement of the dispute 

By denying them sufficient time in which 
to elect how they will operate, Mr. Hankin 
is virtually compelling them to accept his 
new schedules, so complicated that a parley 
must be held at the end of each trip to de- 
termine a passenger's fare. 

It is understatement to say that the 
Capital was shocked Friday when it learned 
that Chairman Hankin demanded hackers 
be purged of “criminal elements,” and when, 
later in the day, he said that some of their 
leaders “definitely belong to the criminal 
classes.” 

Little mitigation of his slander !ay in his 
qualifying statement that “most of the 
drivers are honest, self-respecting citizens.” 
It was apparent that he referred to leaders 
of the cab strike and that in his estimation 
those who dare to struggle against his bizarre 
dicta are criminals 

The Washington 
ferent impression 


public 
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has a quite dif- 
cabmen first pass 











through rigid character test to insure that 
there shall be no criminals among them. 
And from experience their passengers know 
them to be a hard-working, accommodating 
group, patient under a multiform exploita- 
t that makes most of them labor long 
hours for small pay 3 

Quite aside from the utter t ctlessness of 
pplying epithets to those with whom cir- 
cumstances compel one to work, a man who 
loosely bandies about such abusive térms as 
criminals in a strike, or in any situation 
involving persons whose activities it is his 


responsibility to regulate, is not 
man who should be entrusted 


office 
office. 


the kind of 
with public 





Address of Hon. Usher L. Burdick, of 
North Dakota, Over Station WDAY, 
Fargo, June 20, 1942 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 2, 1942 
Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orRD, I include herewith an address which 
I made over Station WDAY, Fargo, N. 
Dak., on June 20, 1942: 
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I am glad to be back in North Dakota for 
a few days after having spent almost 714 
years in Washington without missing a day 
in Congress. At the present time, there is 
only one important legislative matter before 
Congress and that is the new tax bill. If 
the President insists upon the early enact- 
ment of this measure, I will return to Wash- 
ington without delay. 

I can make no demands upon the voters 
of North Dakota. They have honored me 
time after time, and I have given to the 
various offices I have filled the best that I 
had. But that does not mean that others 
could not have done as well and probably 
better 

The various candidates who are now con- 
testing for the Republican nomination for 
Congressmen in this primary are good men; 
the Democratic candidates are gcod men. So 
there is not the slightest danger of the State’s 
not being well represented in the Congress of 
the United States. If the voters desire to 
have me continue in service for another 2 
years, I promise to serve them according to 
what light I have 

I feel under deep obligation to the men 
and women who have been endorsed with 
me and who are doing so much to bring about 
my nomination I realize how little I can 
do for them in the few days I can spend in 
North Dakota 

In this campaign my one hope is that it 
shall have been conducted that all Re- 
publicans will support the ticket no matter 
who wins the nominations. I know of no 
candidate seeking the nomination on the 
Republican ticket who will not stand on his 
own feet if elected, and serve the people in 
his own right. 

I did all in my power to keep this country 
out of war, but when we were attacked while 
in the process of talking peace with Japan, 
there was nothing left to do but go to war. 
We are in it to the end and there are only two 
things for us todo. First, we must unite all 
our energies, physical and mental; marshal 
all our resources; and make a united drive 
for victory. Second, we should insist upon a 
complete victory as a basis for peace. As Lin- 
coln said, “We do not intend to squirt our 
enemies with rose water.” Those among us 
who advocate peace at any price should be 
kept out of the councils of the Government, 
and when our enemies this time agree to 
peace they should be given to understand 
what it means to set the whole world on fire 
We must not make the mistakes made in the 
last peace. Then, our enemies were willing 
to sign anything if thereby they might gain 


50 


time to further prepare ‘or war. We can 
make peace permanent in the world if we 
retain a strong enough force to maintain 


peace throughout the world. It will be much 
cheaper for us to do this than it will be to 
finance most of the world and send our men 
in time of war across the seas to preserve a 
peaceful nation from total obliteration. 
Before we permit any enemy nation to sign 
a treaty of peace, we should observe and 
guard that nation long enough to determine 
whether the people in it earnestly desire 
peace, or whether they are ready to sign any- 
thing to gain time to prepare for further war 
In signing again a peace treaty for the world, 
we also must remember that we cannot pun- 
ish the mass of the people in our enemy coun- 
tries in order to mete out retribution to their 


leaders. The mass of the people in these 
countries have had little to say about their 
governments. We can bring more freedom to 
the mass of the people in our enemy countries 
than their present leaders will ever give them. 


Never again should this world see a power- 
ful and ruthless foe override peaceful nations 
and put their populations to death for imagi- 
nary crimes with which the victims have been 


in no way connected These foes have exe- 

d over a million people for no reason 
at all except that they were Norwegians, 
Poles, Czechs Belgians, Greeks, Frenchmen, 
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and Jews. When victory comes those who 
have directed these mass murders must an- 
swer to the civilized world for their crimes 

At the present time we are involved in 
two great world-wide eruptions. First, we 
are engaged again in a world war; second, 
we are going through a world revolution that 
includes this country as well as others. 

As to the first, we can win this war if we 
will but unite our thoughts and energies 
in a complete victory. Men alone do not 
mean much in modern warfare, but machines 
manned by men mean victory. Of all the 
machines needed in this war the one that 
stands out above all others is the air machine. 
The airplane has demonstrated that land 
fortifications mean little and that battleships 
can be blown out of the water with impunity. 
It has taken the people of the United States 
a long time to recognize the indispensability 
of air machines, and in this process many 
great patriots have been criticized, court- 
martialed, and disgraced. But we have 
finally arrived at conviction and are now 
turning out over four thousand bombers fer 
month. As soon as we are supreme in the 
air the war willend. We are now beginning 
to approach equality in the air with our 
enemies and have had many successes, but 
when the air power of the Allies becomes 
supreme we can look for peace but not before 
that time. 

This war is but the evidence of a world- 
wide revolution. We, as well as all other 
nations, are going through it, and when a 
just peace is established no country on earth 
will remain as it was before the conflict 
A new world philosophy is in the making 
The new doctrine can be summed up in a 
few words: The right of an individual ends 
where the public good begins. Special privi- 
leges, unfair and unjust taxation, and our 
disregard of the many millions who have 
lived in distress in a land of plenty must 
vanish. 

No one should be granted a privilege that 
others similarly situated cannot have. Our 
people should be taxed according to their 
ability to pay, and property should not be 
confiscated under any tax system. If we 
have millions of citizens in distress in this 
great land of plenty, it should be sufficient 
evidence to us that such a condition requires 
the attention of the Government. Having 
been brought to the attention of the Govern- 
ment, the problem must be solved by the 
Government To say nothing can be done 
is a confession that the Government is in- 
competent. 

We ail have confidence that we shall be 
able to work out our part in this revolution 
and when peace comes we shall better know 
the price of liberty, and we shall rededicate 
our Government to the protection of all the 
people in it. 

Before these two world-wide eruptions have 
subsided, we shall have to pay. We must 
support the Government with all our means 
and all our might. If it takes all we have, 
let it be done. I, for one, would rather stand 
on the highway penniless than surrender the 
liberty which we have known. Our duty is 
to pay taxes, buy bonds and more bonds, 
and sacrifice wherever necessary, and no 
patriot will hold back in doing all he can 
and everything he can to retain our liberties 

The people of the United States will not 
surrender to the dictators We are not as 
soft as some nations think and the longer 
this war continues the better showing we 
hall make, It takes a long time for a peace- 
and liberty-loving nation to prepare itself 
for the destruction of life and property, but 
the force of the enemy must be met and if 
killing is called for we shall have to reply 
in kind and in full measure 

We have not forgotten the words of Ed- 
mund Burke, who said, “It is easier to make 
men slaves than it is to make slaves free- 
men.” We do not propose to take the easy 
way. We propose to defend the liberties we 











have, and being united as we are today the 
power of the dictators will be overthrown. 

During and after the war we shall be re- 
quired to make such personal sacrifices as we 
have never known before. We love liberty, 
and if we do we will be willing to pay for 
it. When victory comes, as it surely will 
come, and the dark days of reconstruction 
are upon us and the rest of the world, we 
shall still have to make great sacrifices. Our 
former way of life must change. It will not 
then be a question of how much we can get 
from the Government, but how much we can 
give the Government. Countries throughout 
the world with destroyed homes and factories 
must be rebuilt, and our own factories must 
be turned from wartime production to peace- 
time efforts. The many millions now em- 
ployed in our war effort, the millions return- 
ing from the battlefields, must take up the 
pursuits of peace, and we must prepare for 
that while the war is in progress. 

Politics adjourned on December 7. The 
President, under our Constitution, is the com- 
mander of all our forces. The duty of every 
Congressman is plain and unequivocal— 
namely, to support that commander and as- 
sist him in bringing victory to the world 





His Majesty King Peter II, of Yugoslavia 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SOL BLOOM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, June 30, 1942 


Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
include the, following editorials relating 
to the visit of His Majesty King Peter II 
of Yugoslavia: 

[From the Washington Evening Star of 
June 23, 1942] 

KING OF THE YUGOSLAVS 

King Peter II comes to the Capital of the 
United States as the representative of the 
brave and gallant people of Yugoslavia. He 
also will be welcomed cordially in his personal 
character as a gentle and chivalrous young 
European, who, even in a private 
would merit appreciation. 

Born September 6, 1923, the first son of 
King Alexander I and his consort, Queen 
Marie, he was destined for the crown of the 
Serb, Croat and Slovene state established 
under the protection of the Allied powers at 
the close of the first World War. Descended 
from Black George, the famous head of the 
Karageorgevich dynasty, he is endowed with 
the spirit of restless freedom which is symp- 
tomatically Balkan. But it happens that he 
likewise is a great-great-grandson of Queen 
Victoria of England and was educated in Brit- 
ain. The influence of the Anglo-Saxon race, 
therefore, is conspicuous in the pattern of his 
mind, his bearing, his attitude toward events 

Much sorrow has been the lot of the youth- 
ful monarch. He attained the thror 
his father was assassinated at Marseille, in 
France, October 9, 1934. Then, until he de- 
cided to assume royal responsibility 
27, 1941, he was subjected to the 
kindly but nonetheless forceful « 
of his uncle, the regent, Prince Pau 
necine struggles disturbed his country, and 
he was a prize or a hostage sought by each 


station, 





of half a dozen different parties. Sensitive 
to the conditions of his environment, the 
boy, naturally enough, felt himself a prisoner 
His actual reign lasted only 18 durit 

which time Yugoslavian territory was overrun 
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by German Armies. Retreating from town to 
town until he reached the Greek frontier, he 
finally arrived in Athens on April 14. While 
en route to Jerusalem by plane a week later 
he was attacked by enemy fighters and one of 






the members of his staff was killed. King 
George VI greeted him as an honored guest i1 
London on June 21, 1941 
What the future holds for Peter is ¢ 
of speculation. The resistance of the ' 
16,000,000 Yugoslavs continues } 
stretch of the imagination can it be claimed 
that they have been conquered by the Axis 
Their sovereign remains their 
leader, in exile though he be. His experience, 
the discipline of the ordeal through which he 
has passed, should qualify him to rule his 
country wisely and courageously when at last 
its independence is assured by the triumph 
of the United Nations. Meanwhile, he has 
work to do and is doing it efficiently and 
gracefully, with credit to himself as well as 
the position which he occupies. 





aggressors 


[From the Washington Post of June 25, 1942 
KING PETER II 
As close to the affections of th n 
people as the departing King of the Hellenes 
is the King who has just arrived in Wash- 
ington. He is King Peter II of Yugoslavia. 
Like King George, he will want 
comed for the sake of his country 
like Greece, has suffered and is 
the stout resistance which it offered 
ler’s army. Yet the King will be greeted for 
himself as well as for his courageous people 
Peter, who will be 19 on September 6 
the throne when Yugoslavia decided that the 
salvation of its soul was more important than 
its territorial integrity. He is thus the sym- 
bol of the warrior s 
Yugoslavs 








decided to figh h n 
regency of Prince Paul, whose policy of col- 
laboration with Hitler would have added 
Yugoslavia to Hitler’s new disorder without 
shot, and crowned the youthful Peter It 
Was an awesome task to give t i 17-year-old 
boy. Yet he did not flinch from it, but told 
the American Minister, “I am t af f 
what might happen.” Observers say that 

event and his responsibilities made a man 


and a king of him overnigh 1 sovereign 














determined to be worthy of h people nd 


his ancestors. 


[From the New York Times of J e 27, 1942 


Another king in exile is a 
White House. On Thursday he put the ca 
of his nation before Congress Peter II of 
Yugoslavia is of a house and 
which the repeated strokes of fate have fallen 
as on “ I 
his kingdom have been assas ! 
youth has been somber. Yet to be young 
good fortune in itself. He is in his nineteenth 
year. After the war he is to marry a Greek 
prince And Greece and Yu lavia sig 
last winter an agreement of mutu sul 
when peace comes, an agreement t 


hoped may 


‘hebes or Pelops 


ee 
W 


The young sovereign dethroned 
us from the gl 
of Cambridge 

an accomplished linguist H 


other side before we heerd it here H 





with enthusiasm an 
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firing squad are busy every day. The Yugo- 
Slavian prisOner is promptly put to death. 
Yet these so-called guerrillas seem to grow 
in numbers and never to be tired of harassir.g 
the German regulars. In fact, they now de- 
serve to be called regulars themselves. As 
President Roosevelt said last March on the 
rst anniversary of King Peter’s accession, 
» people of the United States are sure of 
e victory of the people of Yugoslavia “in 
valiant struggle for the restoration of 


r freedom 





{From the Washington Post of June 27, 1942] 
PETER’S MISSION 
King Peter's 


appearance before Congress 


and Washington’s newspaper clubs has en- 
dorsed the advance notices of him. He joins 
the disarming boyishness of his age with the 
high seriousness of his position. He prom- 
ises, indeed, to be the son of his father, King 
Alexande ho knew the trade of being a 
king as few crowned heads in Europe did 
Alexander would be happy to see his son 


single-mindedly devoted to the triune king- 


fiom in this hour of its tribulation For the 
youthful King’s patriotism is evident in 
everything he -ays and does. Americans will 
like the way that he expects help from 
America, both now and after the war. Among 
allies who are enlisted in the greatest com- 
history there is no need to 

sides, Yugoslavia is still fight- 

focus of open resistance the 


inning down many thousands 
ains at least 100,000 guerrillas 
day under the fabulous Gen 
vitch They are a running 
er and his occupation army. They 
them even more trouble- 
King is their spokesman as 
sovereign. It is not food that 
its for his guerrilla people, but arms. 
means may now be canvassed for 
King’s plea that supplies be 
Chetniks’ fastnesses. In the 
pay tribute Yugoslavia 

He and his country are 
that to overrun a country 
ssarily to conquer it. As long as 
lives, Yugoslavia will still take toll 

And in the final day of reck- 
g Peter’s undaunted people will be 
march for their own freed 
beration of humanity. 
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Indianapolis Star Endorses Postal Pay 
Increase 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
J 
HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 
OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1942 
LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, I present 
in the CONGRESSIONAL 
thoughtful editorial from 
ar of June 26, 1942, 


Mr 
for publicat 
RECORD a Very 
t 


he In 


ion 


dianapolis St 





on the subject of an increase of pay fo1 
postal workers to partially meet the ad- 
Val st of living This edi- 
toria in very clear and con- 
vincin uage the reasonableness of 
the proposal. No one is more earnestly 


and sincerely interested in holding down 
appropriations than I am, but I cannot 
concede that while we are appropriating 


billions on billions for the implements of 


| 
| 
| 
| 


destruction we should entirely overlook 
the humane considerations involved in 
this modest plea of the postal workers. 
I wish that every Member of Congress 
would read this excellent editorial from 
the Indianapolis Star. 

The editorial referred to is as follows: 


INCREASE FOR POSTAL 


The request of the postal employees for a 
raise of $300 a year for the duration of the 
war and 6 months after is modest in view 
of present conditions. They are working un- 
der a salary adjustment made in 1925. While 
others have been asking and getting increases 
on the theory that the cost of living has been 
advanced by war and other considerations, 
those on the post-office staff are receiving 
the same as they did 17 years ago and the 
volume of their work has been greatly 
increased 

The bill now before Congress and expected 
to be taken up soon for action does not at- 


WORKERS 


tempt to revamp the wage and working 
arrangements. It is merely a stopgap pro- 
posal to take care, in some measure, of a 


condition that is generally recognized as out 
of line. In view of the burdens imposed on 
the postal workers, along with all other citi- 
zens, by the war, they are expecting con- 
gressional support for their request. 

The postal employees in a class by 
themselves. They are under civil service and 
take no part in politics. They do not strike, 
nor do they threaten to strike. They are not 
a pressure bloc, but an army of public ser- 
vants who are on the job -t all times and in 
kinds of weather. When they ask for a 
temporary wartime raise of $300 a year over 
the 1925 rate of pay they scarcely will be 
charged with trying to use the present emer- 
gency as an excuse for profiteering 


are 


all 
ail 





H. R. 6999 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. LAURENCE F. ARNOLD 


OF ILLINOIS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 2, 1942 


Mr. ARNOLD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following testimony 
given yesterday by Allen K. Swann before 
the Senate Committee on Commerce: 


Representative ARNOLD. Madame Chairman 
and members of the committee, Mr. Allen K 
Swann is general counsel and secretary of 
the Tri-State Petroleum Association for De- 
fense Coordination. Mr. Swann has been a 
distinguished attorney in oil matters during 
20 years, having appeared in Oklahoma, Texas, 
Illinois, and Indiana in important matters, 
and, in my opinion, he knows as much about 
the oil business as any man in the country 


He is going to speak principally regarding 
the amendment introduced by Senator 
Lucas, of Illinois 

Senator Caraway. The committee will be 
very glad to hear Mr. Swann 


STATEMENT OF ALLEN K. SWANN, GENERAL COUN- 





SEL AND SECRETARY, TRI-STATE PETROLEUM 

ASSOCIATION FOR DEFENSE COORDINATION 

Mr. SWANN. Madame Chairman and mem- 
bers of the committee, the name of Our as- 

‘iation gives some hint of the things it 
had in mind when it was organized, to wit, 
the name of it is Tri-f troleum Asso- 
ciation for Defense Coordination It was 
our desire at the time of the organization of 
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the association, which is exclusively an in- 
dependent association, to coordinate the 
activities of the independent oil men with 
the defense needs as they were then known 
and, now, with the war effort. 

The suggestions which I shall make with 
respect to the Lucas amendment will have 
three novel ideas. They are not similar to 
any suggestions that have been heretofore 
made. The novelty of the situation is, first, 
that it will not take any Government money. 
It will not take the construction of any more 
pipe-line systems. It will not require the 
fabrication of any additional steel at this 
time, and it will present immediate relief 
of this famine in the East. 

Illinois is nov declining in production. 
That decline is man-made _ It is imposed on 
the Tlinois field by orders. Well known is 
it that when you cease drilling oil wells the 
production in the field declines. The pro- 
duction in the Illinois Basin is declining be- 
cause of the orders of the Office of the Pe- 
troleum Coordinator, and because that Office 
has refused to do anything about it. The 
matter has been presented to that Office, and 
the facts have been presented; and the fig- 
ures which that Office itself has furnished 
show that what we say can be done, can be 
done. 

We say that if we were allowed to drill 
reasonably in the Illinois Basin in the known 
producing fields, at appropriate locations, we 
could increase the production of oil from the 
State of Illinois and from any of the other 
three States in that area. 

About one-third of the famine in oil on 
the east coast today is due to the decline in 
Illinois production 

Mr. Hunt was correct in saying that pro- 
duction was declining, but Mr. Hunt did not 
know perhaps why. The why is the 40-acre 
spacing order that was entered. 

Senator CLarK of Missouri. Was it entered 
by the Office of the Petroleum Coordinator? 

Mr. Swann. Yes; or enforced by the Office 
of the Petroleum Coordinator. That order 
prohibits the drilling of a well on a 20-acre 
tract or a 30-acre tract or a 10-acre tract 
without an exception; and an exception re- 
quires many weeks. 

At the present time the production in the 
State of Illinois is approximately 120,000 bar- 
rels below what it was when that order was 
entered. 

Senator CrarK of Missouri 
entered? 

Mr. Swann. December 23, 1941 

At the time the order was entered the 
wells which were being drilled in the State 
of Illinois resulted in 25 percent of dry 
holes. That is about the national rate. 

In January those dry holes increased to 
30 percent. In February they increased to 
3314 percent; in March, to 40 percent, and 
now the dry holes represent approximately 
50 percent of all the wells drilled. There 
was a time in April and May when those dry 
holes represented 60 percent. That is be- 
cause those orders were entered without any 
consideration for the actual facts which 
exist in the State of Mlinois. 

In that State, contrary to the situation in 
the Southwest, producing horizons are not 
affected by what is called hydrostatic pres- 
sure, or water coming from below and push- 
ing the oil up, nor is there present in that 
area strong gas caps pressing down on the 
oil, as is the situation in the Southwest. 
In the Southwest, as a result of those two 
pressures, each adding to the other, the oil 
is forced out in great quantities. That is 
not true in Illinois. 

In Illinois there is some gas in formation, 
and that gas must be produced with the 
oil in order to get the oil. In practically all 
the fields Illinois it is necessary to aug- 
ment the natural flow of oil with pumping 
equipment 

Here is why I say that the decline in N- 
linois is man-made. I take these figures 


When was it 


in 
if) 














from a speech made by Mr. Wirt Franklin, 
the deputy petroleum coordinator at Chi- 
cago, based on Bureau of Mines figures. 

On the first day of January 1941 the known 
reserves of oil in Illinois were 430,000,000 bar- 
rels. There were 2,925 producing wells, almost 
$,000 drilled in 1941. We took out of Illinois 
135,000,000 barrels of oil and transported it 
to the markets, principally on the east coast. 
At the end of the year, notwithstanding the 
production and sale of 135,000,000 barrels, we 
had 460,000,000 barrels in reserve, or 30,000,000 
barrels more than we had when we started 
with our 1941 drilling program. That means 
that we increased the reserves in Illinois 165,- 
000,000 barrels, which is double what they 
say the ultimate reserves in the Tinsley field 
might be. I make that statement so you may 
have a comparable figure in 1 year by the 
drilling of 3,000 wells. The only reason in 
the world that the petroleum reserve in the 
State of Illinois is not being maintained to- 
day, and the only reason it is not producing 
the same amount of oil it was producing at 
that time, is that the Petroleum Coordina- 
tor’s office has refused to relax the order to 
which I have referred. 

The Lucas amendment is designed to de- 
prive the Coordinator's office of the power to 
continue these restrictions, and it is a prohi- 
bition and limitation which I think would 
be extremely healthy. 

You know, Senator CLarK, there was a 
farm boy in Missouri whose family lost a 
mule, and the boy was asked to go out and 
find the mule after it had been gone 2 days 
He came back shortly with the mule, and 
they asked him how he found it so soon, and 
he said, “I just figured out where I would go 
if I were a mule, and I went there, and there 
the mule was.” 

If I wanted a pipe-line system from the 
Southwest built into Illinois I think I would 
enter an order limiting the drilling of wells. 
If I entered that order without the thought 
of Illinois, if I had entered the order honestly 
and believed that it ought to be done, and I 
then found what I had done to Illinois, I 
might want to build a pipe line to cover up 
my mistake 

By that do not understand me as saying 
that I do not believe in the pipe-line system 
Do not take me as stating that I do not be- 
lieve in the barge system that they are ask- 
ing for. I am just in the same position with 
respect to all these things, if they are feaSible, 
that the fellow was when he got word that 
his mother-in-law had died. The under- 
taker said, “Shall I bury her or cremate her?” 
le wired back to the undertaker, “Do both. 
Take no chances. 

That is the way I feel about this whole 
situation. If the Tinsley Field, the Texas 
Field, and the Louisiana Field can produce 
oil and get it to Savannah and Charleston 
Navy and Army docks, take no chances—get 
it 


If the barge canal across the State of 
Florida can augment the supply of petroleum 
in the East, I say get it. If this 1,500-mile 
pipe line which is now preparing to conduct 
oil through the State of Illinois for distribu- 
tion out through the means that are now 
available, and will help the situation, I say, 
let it go. 

I think they used quite sound discretion, 
because it will probably ultimately result in 
the line beihg continued to the east coast. 
The book salesman will have his foot in the 
door, and you will have a set of books. When 
they get the line up there and they find they 
need to take it further, they will get the rest 
of the line. 

I am not complaining. All I say is that 
before that line can be built into Illinois, 
long before it can be completed to the east 
coast, before the Tinsley line, if it is author- 
ized, can go to Savannah or Charleston, long 
before the barge canal can be put in, and long 
before this other line across here [indicating 
on map] can give you a supply of oil on the 


eastern coast, the State of Illinois, if per- 
mitted to do so by the drilling of wells, can 
furnish immediately some relief—and when 
I say immediately, I mean immediately 

I personally know, for the reason that I 
represent a great many independent opera- 
tors. I personally know of hundreds of loca- 
tions in the State of Illinois today, and also 
in Indiana. When I speak of Illinois I want 
to be understood as comprehending the tri- 
State area, which is generally known as the 
Illinois Basin, of Illinois, Kentucky, and In- 
diana. The figures I shall give will be based 
on Illinois alone. 

If we are permitted to drill those wells we 
will increase the supply of petroleum imme- 
diately. It takes only 10 or 12 days to drill 
a well in the State of Illinois and a few days 
to get it into production. We have barges 
which have heretofore been taking oil up to 
Pittsburgh, where it has been carried through 
the line to the east coast. We have hereto- 
fore been having oil hauled in tank cars. 
Those cars can take oil from the most dis- 
tant point in Illinois to the east coast in 
about one-third of the time that it would 
spend in the same tank car being hauled 
from the Southwestern fields. 

We are at war. The people of the East are 
facing possible discomfort, if not bad health, 
or perhaps disease and disaster this winter 
without oil. Regardless of any ef these fanci- 
ful theories about using steel to the best 
advantage, it is necessary to get oil to the 
east coast, and get it there as quickly as pos- 
sible. There is no place under the sun fror 
which you can do that more quickly than 
from the State of Illinois 

Senator Pepper. I was just looking at the 
map, being very much impressed by what 
you had to say. 

In the first place, as I recall it, Major 
Parten stated that the link of that pipe line 
from Texas to southern Illinois would be 
something over 1,400 miles in length 

Mr. SwaNNn. No; something over 1,470 miles 
from Longview to and through Salem to the 
east coast 

Senator Pepper. Oh, I see 


Mr. Swann. The part that goes up to Illi- 
nois will be 600 miles 

Senator Peprer. Six hundred miles? 

Mr. Swann. That is right 

Senator Perper. Of course, that would 
mean, if it is a matter of reserves, that if 


they took the oil out of Texas fields, they 
would be using up those reserves, would they 
not? 

Mr. Swann. That is right. 

Senator Pepper. So far as the natural re- 
sources of the United States are concerned, 
it does not matter whether they are taken 
out of the Illinois or the Texas fields? 

Mr. Swann. That is right. 

Senator Peprer. The question of conserva- 


tion, as I understand it, would not enter 
into it? 

Mr. SwANn. It would not. It is a question 
of getting oil to the east coast when we 


have to do it. 

Senator Preprer. Assuming it to be a ques- 
tion of getting oil to the east coast, I was 
| just looking at the location of the east Texas 
area, and I embrace the whole southwestern 
area in speaking of that area. I was wonder- 
ing if your idea was that through that solid 
area you would serve as much of the south- 
eastern part of the United States as far from 
the Northeast as possible, and that then your 
idea would be to serve the northeastern part 
| of the United States and the Middle West by 
the most proximate oil fields, those in Penn- 
sylvania and Illinois. 

Mr. Swann. Yes. There are t1 
nental pipe-line systems which come across 
Illinois. There are three which to the 
Great Lakes, two to Chicago, and one to 
Toledo, or perhaps Detroit. Then, there is a 
refinery in Buffalo which now has 100 percent 
} war contracts. 


ansconti- 


Zo 
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There are great railroad systems and there 
is the barge system up the Ohio River, any 
one or all of which may be devoted to the 
transportation of oil immediately to any 
part of that whole industrial area, going all 
the way up, even through Pittsburgh, to 
Trenton, N. J., because of the reversal of the 


gasoline line that heretofore has existed 
between Pennsylvania and New Jersey 
Senator Caraway (chairman of the sub- 


committee). We shall take a short recess in 
order to go to the Senate floor to vote 


(At this time a short recess was taken. 
The following then occurred: ) 

Senator Caraway. The committee will 
please come to order. Mr. Swann, will you 
please proceed? 

Mr. Swann. Perhaps before proceeding 


with the other matters that I wish to discuss 
it would be well to call the attention of the 
committee to the pertinence of this particu- 
lar amendment to the subject of this bill, 
since there has been some discussion as to 
whether or not it is pertinent to the bill 
This bill, according to the conception of 
most of the members, is to give relief 
quickly as possible through several means, 
both temporary and permanent the oil 
shortage and the famine of oil and gas prod- 
ucts on the east coast. This particular 
amendment will have a far-reaching influence 
ana will provide immediate which 
cannot be obtained by the bill the 
amendment 
Through several 


relief, 
without 


factors of the bill 
diate relief can be obtained. I do not 
by that to say or to indicate that I feel or 
believe that the production of oil in the tri- 
State area can be increased to such an 
amount that it alone would be capable of 
relieving the entire famine on the east coast 
Nevertheless, it would contribute very mate- 
rially to the relief 


mean 


I understand that the shortage of abso- 
lutely necessary oj] is running about 500,000 
barrels a day. This particular situation if 
relieved in Illinois will enable that tri-State 
area to produce approximately 20 to 25 per- 
cent of. the now existing shortage on 1e 


east coast. 

The effort to obtain oil in the State of Dli- 
nois began about 3 years 
than 3 years ago; about 


ago a iittie more 
4 years ag 


duction was increased to such an extent that 
from a State producing a minor quantity of 
oil it was, at the end of 1941, producing 
394,000 barrels of oil per day, or approxi- 
mately that amount. Shortly prior to the 
granting of this order—I think in Novem- 


ber—production was over 400,000 barrels per 





day. At the present time there are at lea 
200, and perhaps 350, rotary drilling rigs lying 
idle in the Illinois Basin, for the reason tl 
under M-68 it is impossible to drill a proper 
number of wells 

I happen to know the situation of « I 
contractors, because I represent quite a num- 
ber of them. One in particular drilled 72 
wells last year in the States of Illinois and 
Indiana in the vicinity of the Wabash River 
Valley, and he has drilled 2 wells this year 
His rigs are lying idle most of the tim = 
assembling of a crew to operate a rotary 
drilling rig is not a simple matter. Those 
men must be trained, must be skilled in their 
line, and must have some knowledge of t} 
manner and method of development in I) 
nois, as well as a knowledge of the general 
use of rotary drilling rigs. It is an impossi- 
bility for the people who have these rigs 


put them into operation under M-68 


It has been suggested to me by the Pe- 
troleum Coordinator’s office that they will 
grant exceptions, and they adopted a sched- 
ule of exceptions which they would gra 
provided they wanted to, based on footage 
depths. Either through lack of information 


and ignorance of the subject, or intention- 
ally, the 20-acre spacing was stopped under 
that proposed schedule f exceptions 
2,500 feet, so the spacing of wells thereafter 
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below the 2,500 feet would still remain at 
40 acres 

All the active fields in the State of Illinois, 
with a very few exceptions, in which new 
wells might be drilled in proven territory 
are productive below 2,500 feet, so the order 
still stands almost the same as it was before. 

I do not mean to say that I have been 
lisappointed by the Petroleum Coordinator 


in any exceptions that I personally have 
asked for my clients I think I have done 
just as well as any other lawyer who has ap- 
peared before the Petroleum Coordinator's 
office I do not think I have been treated 
unfairly at all. I can say that they have 


not tried to take any venom or spleen out on 

because they have given no evidence of it. 
I have been fighting this thing and have 
been rather vigorous in what I have said 
at times, and I intend to until we get a proper 





schedule in Illinois or until I go out feet 
first 

My objection is that only the major oil 
companies can live under M-68 in Illinois, 


and continue to live, for the reason that 
they alone can maintain the departments 
to apply for exceptions, which cannot be 








gra d immediately The Petroleum Co- 
ordinator’s office has tried to get these ex- 
ceptions out in 2 weeks, but they do not 
do it They are human beings like anybody 
e! they have limitations on their ability 
Th have certain red tape that they h’ve 
t throu 

My complaint is that the Petroleum Co- 
or at s Office should establish, or this 
committee, through its recommendation oi a 
bill, should establish a schedule that they 
cal t t away from, and that does not re- 
quire i dependent drilling contractor or 
i pendent operator to employ a lawyer and 
a | fa untants to bring up a lot of fool 
information to the Petroleum Coordinator's 
offi to get an exception, and spend weeks 
and weeks waiting for it, because they can- 
I employ a rigging crew to operate a rig 
f 10 a e € ion and then wait 
6 weeks and drill another one while they are 
£ | cannot be done 
B has pp ed it [illinois 
Every‘ k i I is © obviot for 
wort y s happenil 

I ae de per rs in the Illinois 
a I ed 81 perce of all the wild- 
cats he previous his y of the field Th 
siti ot rer the san in Mli- 
I The i] companies now are i a 
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have 1 r three rotary rigs They can 
sw h the t t from pl to place When 
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out fabricating any new material. They did 
not commit themselves, but they encouraged 
me to ascertain the situation with respect to 
that available equipment, with the possible 
thought that if we had the equipment, be- 
cause we had the ability to transport oil to 
the East more quickly than anyone else, and 
had all the methods of doing it, and could 
relieve the shortage, we might be given some 
relief. 

I went back and conducted a survey among 
the independent operators, and also the 
majors, for that matter; but the survey was 
just 100 percent a failure, so far as the major 
oil companies were concerned, because they 
would give no information whatever 

But I discussed it with the independent 
operators as a whole, of whom there are some 
600 in the general area, who had enough 
equipment in their possession to drill ap- 
proximately 1,500 wells, and I know that the 
major oil companies have more than that. 
They have plenty of equipment. 

The Carter Oil Co. has asked for 300, or 
approximately 300, exceptions, according to 
the statement one of its men made. They 
prefer the exception route because they can 
go that route We cannot travel it. The 
result is that they can go every possible way 
to drill wells that they want to 

A further criticism of the situation is that 
in the Petroleum Coordinator's office in this 
city and in Chicago, Ill., production is being 
governed by men from Texas, California, 
Kansas, Oklahoma, and other places, and not 
by men who are connected properly with Illi- 
nois production 

There are numbers of 
classified as independe! 
other cases Some of those men unfor- 
tunately make their living depending upon 
major oil companies. I call them stooges. It 
would not change the major oil companies’ 
s ation to have in either one of these of- 

es any stooges, because those Charlie Mc- 
sitting on the laps of the major oil 
sompanies—the Edgar Bergens—will still be 


men who might be 
its in Lllinois as in 








n il company me 

I nk ependents have a just cause 
t criticize and to object to two things: 
First, being governed in the Illinois Basin by 
people from other States whose interests are 
contrary to ours; and, second, to have the 
whole situation governed entirely by major 
C company employees 

Senator CLarK of Missouri. The major oil 
companies own most of those reserves in the 
s thwest? 

Mr. Swann. Ye n f the reserves in 
t Southwest belong t se major oil com- 
panies 

I do not want anyone to misunderstand 
what I have said I < not say that the 
major oil companies should be put out of 
I ness. I do not belong to that class of 
people. I do not say that anyone should be 
thrown out of business because he has what 
he has, as long as he is honest. But the hu- 


man element exists in all businesses, and it 


is no more possible for a man who has been 
trained in chemistry to think in legal terms 
than it is possible for major oil company men, 
who have been trained in major oil com- 
pany business all their lives, to think in 
terms of the independent 


The independent must live, because he has 


ntributed tremendously to the develop- 
ment of petroleum reserves of the United 
States. We cannot deve ) them in the State 


of Illinois. We have a ye supply of equip- 
ment We drilled only 3.000 wells in the 
State of Illinois in 1941, when we were free 
to drill on 10- and 20-acre spaces We in- 
i 160,000,000 barrels, double 

h they say the Tinsley field has, by the 
drilling of 3,000 wells. We can do the same 
thing again We have the material on hand 


creased the reserve 


We do not ask any Government funds. We 
do not ask for the fabrication of any material 

To the surprise of the Coordinator's office, 
we do not ask for the right to drill strips, 
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roadways, and small tracts. I know that is 
to their surprise, because yesterday a repre- 
sentative of that office called a friend of 
mine in the State of Illinois, urging them to 
get up here, saying that I was asking for a 
permit to drill as many wells as we wanted 
to on strips, little tracts, and all that sort 
of stuff. 

So, I asked Senator Lucas for permission 
to make a suggestion, which he very kindly 
granted me. The suggestion is that his 
amendment when considered by the com- 
mittee be reformed to base it on depth, with 
a reasonably sensible schedule of depths gov- 
erning sand and limestone formations which 
would prevent the drilling of wells on small 
tracts 

So, if the friends who are coming up here 
to complain tomorrow about strip-drilling 
get here, there will be no reason to complain, 
because I wish to offer this as my suggestion, 
with the permission of Senator Lucas, and I 
shall read it. 

The original bill just simply restricted the 
Coordinator’s office from making any restric- 
tions whatever on wells above 3,300 feet. This 
amendment would provide: 

“Provided further, That until the shortage 
of petroleum products on the east coast has 
been overcome and restrictions upon de- 
liveries and sales removed, neither the 
Office of Petroleum Coordinator, nor any 
other Federal administrative office, or 
agency, shall have the power to restrict, 
limit, or license the drilling of wells for oil 
and gas purposes in oil- or gas-producing 
horizons above 3,300 feet in depth in such 
manner as to prohibit, restrict, or require the 
drilling of a lesser number of wells, on the 
basis of surface areas than— 

“I. As to sand formations: 

“(a) One well to each 5 acres of surface 
area as to sand horizons at or above a depth 
of 1,250 | which will require very little steel]; 

“(b) One well to each 10 acres of surface 
area as to sand horizons below a depth of 
1,250 feet and at or above a depth of 2,500 
feet; 

“(c) One well to each 20 acres of surface 
area as to sand horizons below a depth of 
2,500 feet and at or above a depth of 3,300 
feet; 

“(d) One well to each 40 acres of surface 
area as to sand horizons below a depth of 
3.300 feet 

“II. As to limestone formations: 

“(a) One well to each 20 acres of surface 
area as to limestone formations at or above 
a depth of 3,300 feet; 

“(b) One well to each 40 acres of surface 
area as to limestone formations below a depth 
of 3,300 feet: And provided further, That 
where an oil or gas well can be drilled by the 
use of equipment which is at this time fabri- 
cated, neither the Office of Petroleum Coordi- 
nator nor any other Federal administrative 
officer or agency shall have the power to re- 
strict, limit, or license the drilling of any 
such oil or gas well, when the same shall come 
within the well-spacing schedule above set 
forth.” 

Senator CrarK of Missouri 
as a substitute? 

Mr. SwANn. As a substitute. I have Sena- 
tor Lucas’ permission to state that the substi- 
tute will be satisfactory to him if it is adopted 
by the committee; and Representative Ar- 
NOLD, who is interested in it, has likewise 
approved it. 

There is no one whom I know of in Illinois 
who is a legitimate oil operator who asks for 
unreasonable privileges here is not one of 
us who would not give his life or the lives 
of our children, if we have them, or who would 
not give up his business or destroy his oil 
wells, or do auything else that is necessary to 
help win this war. But this particular order 
stands as a barrier to victory now because of 
the facts I have stated. It has caused a de- 
cline of production in [llinois. The Petro- 
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leum Coordinator's office has refused to do 
anything about it. 

When I brought back to the office the re- 
port of the survey which I had made, the 
office was so little interested in it that it did 
not even look at the report; I still have it. 
The fact is that the Petroleum Coordinator’s 
office does not want to release Illinois for 
further production. It has evidenced that in 
every shape, form, and fashion. Unless this 
committee gives relief to Illinois, there will be 
no relief given. 


The Petroleum Coordinator’s Office is 
granting some exceptions, yes; but those 
exceptions cost an inordinate amount of 


money, because of the time, 
services that have to 
technical applications. 

Then, to cap the climax and make it still 
more difficult for anybody to do anything, 
the statement was made at Robinson, Il., 
a few days ago—anc this is an example of 
how the independent industry is being dis- 
couraged—by Mr. Knowlton, so it has been 
reported to me, that “You may think this 
order is hard now, but wait until July 23 
and see what happens.” 

I cannot say that those are his exact 
words, but that was reported to me by a 
dozen men as being the substance of what 
he said. 

The result is that any number of men 
in Illinois have thrown up their hands and 
said, “What can we do when the Govern- 
ment will not let us do anything, when it 
won't let you contribute to the war effort 
when it is a mistake to refuse?” 

If at any time it is necessary to destroy 
the oil fields in Illinois or cut them down 
or limit the production or to refuse permits 
to drill any wells whatsoever in order to 
win this war, we are ready, willing, and anx- 
ious to have that done, but not as long as 
Illinois is situated where it is situated, not 
as long as we have equipment to drill wells, 
and not as long as there is a famine on the 
east coast. I know that as long as we have 
all the facilities we have to transport that 
oil, it is not necessary that that be done 

We have tried to compromise to get 10- 
and 20-acre drilling. We have tried every 
means in our power to get something done, 
but we have failed. Unless we get relief from 
this committee, we do not expect to get it 
elsewhere. Yet as the days go on and devel- 
opment is discouraged in Illinois, in just that 
Same way and ir that same proportion will 
the famine on the east coast be increased. 

From now until the time when they get 
this other enterprise through—and I am not 
opposing it, but I am merely saying that 
here are the means, the time, and the way to 
do it—to get this oil to the east coast. Every 
time 200 barrels of production is cut off in 
Illinois, it will take one tank car two and a 
half times as long to transport that amount 
of oil from the State of Texas or from the 
Southwest as it would have taken the tank 
car to transport those 200 barrels to the 
east coast from Illinois. For 100,000 barrels, 
you can just figure it out for yourselves. 
There are a thousand tank cars taking two 
and a half times as long to carry products 
If that is aiding in national ‘defense, then I 
am unabie to understand it. 

They say, “Oh, but we are trying to get 
you to drill more new wells in Ilinois.” 

They are trying to get us to drill more new 
wells in Mllinois. 

They say, “You run up here and drill a 
new well; you bring in a new pool. But when 
you get it, we are not going to let you drill 
on anything but 40 acres.” 

Then when we get it we move over a quar- 
ter of a mile away. If we drill around that 
well we might be able to get production in 
six, eight, or nine wells, because we are 
allowed to feel our way around. There are 
at least two pools in the State of Illinois 
where a new pool has been discovered, and 
they have just one well in each of them, 


trouble, and 
be rendered in the 








because no further drilling has been allowed 
except on a 40-acre basis. There are any 
number of occasions when new pools have 
been brought in and then development has 
been slowed down because of this order. 

The refineries in southern Illinois have a 
capacity of 263,000 barrels per day. In Indi- 
ana they have a capacity of 231,000 barrels 
per day. That is as great in Indiana as in 
Oklahoma. It is greater in Illinois than it 
is in Oklahoma. 

In this area that is fed by these oil fields 
a refining capacity exists of 263,000 barrels in 
Illinois, 83,000 barrels in Michigan, 231,000 
barrels in Indiana, 50,000 barrels in Kentucky, 
and 184,000 barrels in Ohio. These are all 
contiguous to the oil fields of [Mlinois. In 
that area, the central industrial area of the 
United States, and in the eastern seaboard are 
the great bulk of the war industries of the 
United States. 

Efforts have been made to spread those 
industries to other areas, but they have not 
yet been spread; that will require time. We 
have im our hands a method of alleviating 
this difficulty. I am perfectiy well aware of 
the fact that this gentleman from Texas, 
Mr. Schilthuis, will come and tell you about 
the Illinois oil, and I know that the Texas 
and Oklahoma men who are in those offices 
will tell us a lot of fine-spun theories about 
getting new pools. But they will not let us 
get new pools. We cannot sustain that kind 
of program, because 50 percent of our wells 
are dry. 

In 1941 we increased it 161,000,000 barrels 

We think this committee, for the sake of 
these people, for the sake of the benefit that 
you will get out of these other things when 
you have them, and which you cannot get 
under 6 months, for the sake of the people 
who will be freezing on the east coast unless 
there is fuel provided for them, should sce to 
it that Illinois is told to go ahead and pro- 
duce oil in every way it can, and that the 
Office of Defense Transportation should re- 
route tank cars and provide barges for the oil 
to the east coast with facilities that are there. 
We do not ask for a dime; we ask only for an 
opportunity to serve, as we had hoped to 
serve, the war effort in the Midwest 

There is just one more thing I want to say, 
and then I shall close. A golden goose was 
killed in the rubber industry. No provision 
was made for rubber. Oil is another golden 
goose, and that golden goose is being killed 
in the State of Illinois today by M-68. Unless 
something is d6ne about it, the administra- 
tion and those who have to do with it will 
have the record of another golden goose killed. 

The American public will never be con- 
vinced that these things which continue to 
happen are accidents; they will decide that 
they are habits. 

That is all, thank you. Are there any ques- 
tions anyone wishes to ask? 

Senator Caraway (chairman of the sub- 
committee). No; I do not think so. We are 
going to meet again tomorrow at 10:30 a. m. 
However, before we adjourn we might hear 
from Mr. Cleveland A. Newton, who asked for 





Air Power Proves the Deciding Factor 
in This War 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 
OF WEST VIRGINIA 
N THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 2, 1942 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, we 
have entered another grim phase of this 
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terrible war. It becomes increasingly ap- 
parent that air power has been, and will 
continue to be, the deciding factor in de- 
feat or victory. 

I include the following portion of a 
Washington Times-Herald news article: 
RAID ON WAKE SHOWED PowWER, AIR CHIEF 

Says—GENERAL HALE SEES HAWAII AS SPRING- 

BOARD FOR OFFENSIVE ON JAPAN 

(By Frank Tremaine) 

HONOLULU, July 1.—United States Army 
bombers showed in last Saturday’s cri ig 
raid on Wake Island what can be done when 
United Nations’ strategy designates the 
Hawaiian area as a springboard for an 
sive against Japan, Brig. Gen. Willis H. Hale, 
new Seventh Army Air Force command 
said here in his first interview 


We switch from the Pacific fighting 
area to Libya. I include from the same 
newspaper the following: 
Arr STRENGTH WoN LIBYA 

FEELS ALEXANDRIA FALL 

FLEET 














(CUNNINGHAM) — 
Won'T CRIPPLE 
(By John O’Donnell) 

3ritain’s naval hero of the Mediterranean, 
Admiral Sir Andrew Browne Cunningham, 
yesterday gave all credit to German wer 
for Axis victories in Libya sut ly 
declared that the British sea forces 
Mediterranean will fight on, even though > 
mighty base in Alexandria falls into the 
hands of the Nazi forces of Field Marshal 
Rommel 

When the Nazi Luftwaffe hammered 
impotence the British air, submarine, and 
navy bases at Malta, the Axis forces in Africa 
were able to receive from Italian ports the 
reinforcements of supplies and men that 
have made possible the present defeat in 
Libya, Admiral Cunningham declar 









SURE NAVY CAN CARRY ON 
Seated a few feet from a newsticker click- 
ing off dispatches that British forces in Lgypt 
were falling back Lefore the drive of the Axi 
Powers, Cunningham roundly 
Britain’s naval forces in the 





insisted thé 


Mediterranean 


can base on Port Said or at Haifa or Bey- 
routh, if necessary, and still carry on the 
fight. 

“It would be very awkward, of cours¢ said 
the admiral with a wry smile. The loss of 


Alexandria, he said, would create “risks,” but 
he assumed that such eventualities of war- 
fare had already “been guarded against.” 

On the issue of sea power versus air power, 
the veteran British sea fig! heeks still 
ruddy from the Mediterr: admitted 







ter, his 





nean sun 





that battle results in the Mediterranean 
might well prove that the battleship or 
dreadnaught as now constructed is 
“obsolescent.” 

Maj. Alexander Seversky, consistent 


advocate of greater air power, in a news 

dispatch urges President Roosevelt and 

Prime Minister Churchill to place greater 

emphasis on the airplane as our major 

weapon. He says: 

ROOSEVELT AND CHURCHILL UUGED T PLACE 
GREATER EMPHASIS ON POWER OF AVIATION— 
SeEvEeRSKY SEES PLANE AS MAJoR WEAPON— 
RECENT BATTLES SHOW VALUE OF AIRCRAFT 


(By Maj. Alexander P. de Seversky) 





One of the vital subjects which President 
Roosevelt and his eminent guest, Prime Min- 
ister Winston Churchill, ought to review at 
this time is their is € phasis ¢ Ca 
power as the inst > 1e 
Axis. 

In the light of recent events in the P fic 
and the Mediterranean, as well as the semi- 
official naval admission that the | tleship 
has dropped out of the strateg picture, it 
is conceivable that the tv tatesmen will in 


fact reconsider their attitudes. 













































































The writer 


ing more momentous 





AIR WEAPON MAIN ELEMENT 
deeply convinced that noth- 
could result from this 








ered battlefields, along 


histor n than clear reorientation 
of T <d Nations strategy, around the air 
we n as the main element 

The faith of both Mr. Roosevelt and 
Churchill in sea power in the initial stages 
of tl war was only natural Both men 
ste n naval tradition, their thinking on 
war ped by naval ‘training Our Presi- 
dent served as Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
in the first World War 

The British Prime Minister served as First 
l.ord of the Admiralty in both World Wars 
Whe obliged to decide between the advice 
of en and naval men, they have tended 
t r the naval view—if only because 
the better equipped to follow the naval 
] 

All t war events since that time, how- 
ever, have tended to undermine their as- 
sun ! a power is the deciding 
f reat global struggle. Thos« 
e) ts have been climaxed in recent weeks 
by the Battles of Coral Sea, Midway island, 
the Aleuti and the Mediterranean, in all 
of v h! 1 forces served largely and at 
times exclusively as inert targets for air power 
on both sides 

STRATEGY COMPLICATED 

Tl n to hope that our leaders 
have begun tor nize that the conduct of 
th us been artificially com- 
I habitual adherence to orthodox 
str ept Combat has been ac- 
ce} : f tert on a great 
n 
v 
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ourselves unable to strike at Japan effectively 
in mass assaults. The range of our whole air 
equipment is inadequate for the purpose—at 
least as long as Russia denies us the use of 
Siberian bases. 

Our four-engined heavy bombardment avi- 
ation is gaining in numbers and momentum. 
We must use them to the maximum where 
they can do most good, and that happens to 
be from the British Isles. But not a moment 
must be lost in enlarging the range of our air 
power until Japan can be yanked within the 
direct striking range of North America. 

When the new long-range air power is avail- 
able, it will, of course, serve also as the knock- 
out weapon against Germany. In consider- 
ing the strategy and tactics of eliminating 
Germany by means of aerial assault, this 
should be remembered: Air strategists nor- 
mally consider it impossible to hold an ad- 
vance base when it is closer to the enemy 
than it is to its own primary base. 





Federal Aid for Medical Schools 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. SAMUEL DICKSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 2, 1942 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, when 
Congress considered legislation providing 
financial aid to medical schools yester- 
day, I voted against the appropriation. 
I did not vote against it because I thought 
the young men and women who would be 





the recipients of such Federal help were 
not worthy of such aid from their Gov- 
ernment. 

No; I voted against it despite the 
fact that I fully realized that the stu- 
dents who will be hardest hit by the re- 
fusal of Congress to aid them will prob- 
ably be the ones least responsible for the 
discriminatory policies pursued by most 
medical schools. Under any other cir- 
cumstances I would have gone out of my 
way to assist these youngsters who were 
ambitious and courageous enough to 

start the long and tedious task of ac- 
quiring a medical] education, relying upon 
their own labor to support them. As 
much as I sympathize with this small 
group of students and as much as I 
would have liked to assist them, the prob- 
| lem before us was much greater than 
| that involving a few individual cases. It 
| is the problem of stamping out social and 
| racial discriminations practiced by most 

medical schools which have prevented 
thousands of young Americans from en- 
tering these schools. It is the problem 
of establishing equal opportunity for all 

American citizens as guaranteed to them 

by the Constitution of their country. 

This will be a hard fight against estab- 

lished power and prejudices and many 

innocent people—as the group of stu- 

dents who are really need of Federal 

help to continue their studies—may have 

to suffer. But this is an important is- 

sue involving the very basic principles 

upon which this great Nation of ours has 
been founded. 

I deeply regret the necessity of having 

to hurt a group of young men and women 

| who may be termed “innocent bystand- 
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ers” in this fight, but in aiding them we 
would have aided the medical schools 
which are responsible for the serious lack 
of physicians necessary to care for our 
armed forces and our civilian population 
in this national emergency. 





Public Health Problems in Kansas— 
Syphilis and Tuberculosis 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. JOHN M. HOUSTON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 2, 1942 


Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
ORD, I include a report of the Kansas 
State Board of Health on a venereal 
disease survey. This survey is based upon 
the examination of the first million men 
called into selective service and is appli- 
cable to the Kansas quota of 14,311 men. 

The report follows: 


Out of the first million men examined 
under the Selective Service Act, 14,311 were 
Kansans Of that group 388 were found to 
have syphilis. Eighty-two and seven-tenths 
percent of the cases occurred in the eastern 
third of the State, with 72.6 percent falling 
in areas now recognized as defense or war- 
industry zones. Independence, the leading 
city, had a rate of 909 per 1,000, which is 
twice the national rate, and Wyandotte 
County led other counties by a rate of 79.9 
per thousand. The rate of 27.1 places Kan- 
sas ahead of such industrial States as Penn- 
sy.vania, New York, Illinois, Michigan, and 
New Jersey A total of 3,746 cases, which is 
by far the greatest number ever reported in 
Kansas, were reported by physicians during 
1941. The contro of syphilis and gonorrhea 
is our number one public-health problem 

Kansas has been predominately a rural 
State and a rate of infection far below that 
of eastern industrial areas should be expected. 
With thousands of workers being mobilized 
in new war industries in the State, we can 
expect the incidence of syphilis to rapidly 
increase. Complex social problems, involv- 
ing transient workers, sanitation, water and 
sewage disposal, housing, food, medical and 
hospital care, 7alling on communities totally 
unprepared to meet such tremendous needs 
in so short a time, provide an environment 
favorable to the increase of all contagious 
diseases Our war effort is hampered at 
countless points by these two serious con- 
tagious diseases. 

In those areas in which are located Army 
camps, training bases, or war industries, the 
medical profession must assume community 
leadership and take the initiative in the 
formation of policies and programs dealing 
with such important public-health problems. 
Education, case finding, treatment, and effec- 
tive police control of prostitution must be a 
part of every local program of venereal- 
disease control. Selective-service examina- 
tions have shown repeatedly the value of 
routine serological tests. Testing of indus- 
trial workers and other selected groups should 
k » made a routine procedure. Establishment 
of clinics or other plan of treatment with 
follow-up of contacts is necessary. A health 
unit with a full-time health officer and one 
or more public-health nurses, together with 
a sanitary engineer, should be established 
whenever feasible. Evaluation of venereal- 
disease control programs now carried out by 
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established local health units, with reorgan- 
ization to meet present needs, is essential. 
Aid can be obtained by physicians from the 
Kansas State Board of Health to the 
following extent: 

1. Educational facilities include pamphlets 
for physicians, patients, and the public 
Projectors with the latest sound films can be 
cbtained for medical-society meetings and 
public gatherings. Post-graduate courses for 
physicians with speakers for society meetings 

2. Drugs for treatment of all cases of 
syphilis and gonorrhea. 

3. Laboratory facilities. 

4. Consultant services in formation of 
clinics, their operation or treatment of cases. 

5. Funds to operate local venereal-disease 
clinics. 

6. Services of public-health nurses to aid 
in case-finding and holding can be obtained. 

Tuberculosis as a public-health problem 
increases in importance under the stress of 
unstable war conditions. During 1941, 751 
cases of tuberculosis were reported in Kansas. 
Eighty-two and six-tenths percent occurred 
in the eastern third of the State, with 71.7 
percent located in defense areas 

Inadequate housing facilities, in those 
communities in which are located war in- 
dustries, find many families sharing the same 
living quarters. Workers have Leen found 
doubling up in rooms with an added shift 
using the same facilities. Under such con- 
ditions, we can expect an increase in the 
incidence of tuberculosis. 

Effective programs to control tuberculosis 
must be established in these areas. To find 
the cpen case of tuberculosis, routine X-ray 
of all workers should be a part of that pro- 
gram Isolation, with sanatorium care, if 
possible, should follow. Minimal cases that 
are found should be brought under medical 
care with the institution of complete bed 
rest. Intimate contacts of open cases of 
tuberculosis should be followed and X- 
rayed. The uncooperative case should be 
quarantined. 

The Kansas State Board of Health is pre- 
pared to aid physicians in the establishment 
of tuberculosis control programs to the fol- 
lowing extent: 

1. Educational facilities include a great 
variety of pamphlets for physicians, patients, 
and the public. Projectors with sound films 
are available for medical society meetings or 
public gatherings. 

2. Laboratory facilities for sputum speci- 
mens 

8. Consultant service or financial aid in 
the establishment of diagnostic chest clinics. 

4. Consultant service on treatment, inter- 
pretation of chest X-rays, or pneumothorax 

5. Cooperation with local medical societies 
in county-wide case-finding programs 

The Kansas State Board of Health will 
cooperate as far as possible with physicians 
in the solution of their public-health prob- 
lems; however, it should be remembered that 
public health problems are local problems 
and their solution can best be accomplished 
through community leadership, activity, 
and community financing. 





The World in Which We Live 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 2, 1942 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
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pendix of the Recorp an able address 
entitled “The World in Which We Live,” 
delivered by A. F. Whitney, president, 
Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen, be- 
fore the one hundred and sixteenth Ohio 
State meeting of the Universalist 
churches, North Olmstead, Ohio, June 21, 
1942. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


Reverend Chairman, ladies and gentlemen 
of the meeting, your pastor, the Reverend 
William G. Schneider, and his committee, 
in a moment of total irresponsibility, ex- 
tended to me an invitation to address your 
meeting this evening. 

In his letter to me of May 19, he said, in 
part: “The Universalist Church, as you know, 
has no dogma or creed, in fact is not a pro- 
testing Protestant Church Tolerance of 
ideas is essential to world brotherhood in 
seeking better ways of life for all mankind, 
regardless of faith, creed, color, or geographic 
happenstance. As a church and people we 
appreciate efforts made in walks of life that 
are helping man to a more just equity that 
he might be more able to live as a partner 
of the Creator in this scheme of things in 
helping himself and others grow into a broth- 
erhood of human relations,” and he added: 

“* * * our committee hopes that you 
can take time out from your busy life to 
share with us your thinking in helping us as 
a seeking-liberal church meet the challenges 
of today in helping toward a more endurable 
way of life in the light of the approaching 
new order of things for all the peoples of all 
the nations.” 

This inspirational philosophy coming to me 
in the springtime, so aptly stated in King 
Solomon's Songs '— 

“The flowers appear on the earth; the time 
of the singing of birds is come, and the 
voice of the turtle is heard in our land. 

“The fig tree putteth forth her green figs, 
and the vines with the tender grape 
give a good smell.” 


greatly impressed me, and since it has been 
my purpose for half a century or more to 
contribute whenever possible to the needs of 
mankind and to improve the status of the 
church and the working people, I felt obliged, 
yes, delighted, to accept the invitation. 

No one needs to apologize for using his 
time, talent, and influence seeking the bet- 
ter ways of life for mankind, and an insti- 
tution like yours putting forth its effort to 
assist man to a mcre just equity that he 
might be more able to live as a partner of 
the Creator in this scheme of things, out- 
lined by your pastor in his letter to me, is 
truly following the Golden Rule 

In these troublous times it is easy for the 
individual to fall into a pessimistic state of 
mind. A pessimist has been defined as one 
who has to endure the optimists. But in 
the realm of human hope, as in all things, 
success comes from achieving a happy 
balance 

For many years we lived complacently 
amidst the boasts and threats of evil Euro- 
pean dictators. Even following the sne 
attack upon Pearl Harbor last December 7, 
the American people were slow to realize the 
seriousness of the problems of our time. Not 
until the Japs extended their evil tentacles 
cver far-flung areas and we heard deeply 
moving stories of our war heroes, such as 
Capt. Colin Kelly, blasting their own lives 
out to destroy the enemy, did many of our 
people begin to realize that sacrifice for our 
noble cause required something more than 
a reduction of the sugar we use in our coffee. 





‘Second chapter, twelfth and thirteenth 
verses. 
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It was in these turbulent days that pessi- 
mists had to su‘Ter the existence of unreason- 
ing optimists. 

But as our enemies swiftly extended their 
conquests, the optimists became unreason- 
ing pessimists. I have never weakened in 
the faith I have in the ultimate victory of 
right over might. I have never doubted the 
ultimate victory of our country and its Allies. 
Quite naturally a sneak assault upon a man 
peacefully reclining in an easy chair gives 
the aggressor a great advantage, even though 
the assailed be much stronger than the as- 
sailant. To me, there is something noble and 
good about the fact that our Nation was 
better prepared to live in peace than in war 
It gives truth and hope to the war aims to 
which our country has dedicated itself 

It seems to me that most of mankind's 
troubles arise from extremists, from extreme 
optimism to extreme pessimism, from a belief 
that a thing is good because it is traditional 
or old, to a belief that a thing is bed because 
it is traditional or old. I like to believe that 
the fundamental principles by which men 
should live are boundless and eternal and 
not subject to man-imposed extremities 
Man’s progress and civilized enlightenment 
is measured by man’s ability to recognize his 
impotence to change cr impose restrictions on 
fundamental truths. We have reason to fear 
for the ultimate fate of civilization when an 
organized Government will decree that the 
lives of 100 or more innocent people shall be 
sacrificed because some unknown person took 
the life of a Nazi official who took pride in 
drawing the blood of his fellowmen 

That no man should steal from his fellow- 
men is a fundamental principle of righteous 
conduct. Men become criminals when they 
attempt to impose restrictions on this funda- 
mental truth. It is a basic right that man 
Shall have bread by the sweat of his brow 
Men attempt to impose restrictions upon 
fundamental truth when they live in the 
spirit defined by  \braham Lincoln as the 
spirit of you toil and I will eat 

During these times which try men’s souls 
American labor has agreed to suspend its 
right to strike. It has voluntarily suspended 
its contract rights to receive double time for 
work on Sunday, the day which our Lord 
decreed should be a day of rest, and which 
labor respected by obtaining contracts that 
would discourage Sunday work gut wher 
our Government needed the most that is ir 
all of us in this just Christian cause, Americar 
labor did not stand upon its contract rights 
Labor agrees with the President’s desire tl 
wages be stabilized in the 
venting inflation. 

In these times of crisis, American labor be- 
lieves that all should cheerfully sacrifice in 
the interest of the war effort. Labor has 
sacrificed by holding in abeyance the zk 


the exercise of which has made it } 


this 


interest i pre- 





to survive efforts of emplcyers to crush uni 
One would hope that employers would 
take advantage of these concessions on t} 
part of labor. But such is not the cas¢ A 
vitriolic and selfish campaign was launched 





through our Congress in a 
crisis as a means of crushing organized | 





Labor voluntarily suspended its right to 
strike, but the National Association of Manu- 
facturers, through its spokesmen in Congre 
attempted to have this basic right of f 
workingmen frozen for the durat by st 
tory prohibitions. Labor agreed t abide by 
the President’s wish that wages be stabil 

but selfish employer interests attempted 


have wages frozen fo. the duration. Wel 
those who would crush the democr 
ganizations of free workingmen realize th 
democracy cannot live in a frozen state 

It is not surprising that since bor h 
suspended for the duration of the war tl 
rights by which it survives in norn 
that it would seek forms of ul 
in lieu thereof. It should bs 
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to anyone the closed shop has no logical 
adverse interest to any employer who does 
not secretly aspire to the crushing of labor 
unions and the destruction of the principle 
of collective 
Notwithsta 
eponsibility 


elimination of 





bargaining 

nding the resultant greater re- 
m the part of the unions and the 
strife over the question of 





union recognition, the issue which has been 
responsible the past years for more than 
half of the strikes occurring in this Nation 
is challenged by every open-shopper, every 
con! ! nd lawbreaking industrialist who 
scheme ») break down the National Labor 


the National Railroad Ad- 
Board, established under the Rail- 


These industrialists, joined by selfish indi- 












vidu have usec 1oney and influence 
to abs wage hours legislation, 
thereby attempting to cut the earth from 
under all t e honestly trying to make this 
cou yat er } in which to live 

In shot son é yers and some indi- 
vidi s ll pers pursuing business as 
usual, and are dogged in their resistance to 
any form of union security, anda it appears 
that thess roups, a minority in number, 
desire to capitalize the war situation as a 


means of permanently destroying the trade- 
must not forget that 





we ¢ f t nations whose fundamental 
phi yphy is the destruction of democracy 
1nd who practice this philosophy by destroy- 
il i rade unlons 

I fi f fire the principle of 


is sound. But such a 
where the 
i I dom and the democratic 
way of life are at stake Fascism cannot be 
with fascism. You can no more elimi- 
than you can elimi- 
by putting out the light. Great 
principles ¢ not live under a philosophy of 
c 


royl hem in the strugg] 


saiva- 


nat lavery with slavery 





~~ 
‘ 


men on our American lroad I do not 


know how sincere these suggestions are, but 
I do know that the character of this work is 
very rough, arduous, and exacting. Such em- 
ployees must respond to service during all 
hours of the day and night, every day in the 
week, and during all kinds of weather. 

If we are to preserve our civilization, the 
angels of our earthly beings, our mothers, 
wives, and daughters, must be permitted to 
maintain that lovely heart in our society 
divined by our Creator. They must not be 
thrust into a service which will require of 
them duties under which many strong men 
bend. There is, of course, a place in indus- 
try for women and their services may right- 
fully be utilized in work less hazardous, work 
not fraught with the vicious elements, and 
the darkness of the night 

Victory in the cause for which we are now 
fighting does not call for, nor warrant, such 
assaults upon our civilized progress 

Obviously, suggestions that women be em- 
ployed in such branches of railroad service, 
arise out of the desire to obtain “cheap labor”; 
to reduce the incomes of those who are earn- 
ing their bread by the sweat of their brow, 
to the end that the coupon clippers might 
have a more bounteous harvest. According 
to Government records there were 3,000,000 
unemployed people in this country in April 
1942. No one denies that our Army, Navy, 
and air force should be adequately supplied 
with men in order that the battles in the 
air, on the sea, and on the ground shall be 
won. But our Government has not yet ob- 
tained the maximum from our manpower re- 
Before we despoii our womanhood, 
let us ut the maximum of our manhood 
As the President ha tly requested, let 
us eliminate from our ty, not only from 
Army camp locations, but from industrial 
as, those hellholes of our Nation, the 
mbling and vice resort 

Whenever we survey man problems we 
see in ugly relief the effort of someone or 
1p to impose mort limitations upon 
and eternal truths. Christ achieved 
immortality because He lived with the deep 
and courageous conviction that truth cannot 

cumscribed by man-made boundaries 
hat problems, human prob- 














sources 
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areas 
al 


some g 





immortal 


be Cl 















re man-mad id that solution, 
therefore, lay within the control of man 
Although the Almighty governs in the affairs 
f men, we should not fall into that state 
of mind of calling upon God only when we 
et to difficult bec of our folly 
I his c with Ju S en A 
Dous S I n I ec u tha as a 
I we fC I DY ¢ All men a 
c d i Th D ra n of Inde- 
pend I XCE s t hat prin- 
ciple In the foll nguage Lincoln 
\ 1 nst 1 - de exception to 
f ] nent il T t 
But I advise 1 t watch ou When 
1 have enslave any ol I w being 
C l eq th a ec en claim 
digi [ m a piacea them 
am y the be I he damned, are 
ou quite su hat the de n you have thu 
( ate will 1 ur nd rend you When 
us qu be for the 
c sequences t y 
Lit urther | ne nst the com- 
placenc hat Ju Doug] advocating 
Douglas did not want t tir up trouble over 
th ue of human slavery It was an ex- 
p e issut It he deep human 
emotions that are alw stirred when the 
private property rights of the few conflict 
justice for t nany In the true spirit 
of a cheap politicia Jud Douglas coun- 
se le ! € er < x o let each 
nd its ow busine Listen to Lin- 
cK ~ re ) 
And I am not | I C war. Iam 
y tryirz no\ as I live, to 
. d restate the fu eI virtues of 
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our democracy which have made us great 
and can make us greater. I believe most 
seriously that the perpetuation of those vir- 
tues is now in danger, not only by the hon- 
est proponents of slavery, but even more by 
those who echo Judge Douglas in shouting, 
‘Leave it alone!’ 

“This is the complacent policy of indif- 
ference to evil and that policy I cannot but 
hate. I hate it because of the monstrous 
injustice of slavery itself. I hate it because 
it deprives our Republic of its just influence 
in the world, enables the enemies of free 
institutions everywhere to taunt us as hypo- 
crites, causes the real friends of freedom to 
doubt our sincerity and especially because 
it forces so many good men among ourselves 
into an open war with the very fundamentals 
of civil liberty, denying the good faith of the 
Declaration of Independence and insisting 
that there is no right principle of action but 
self-interest.” 

It may seem striking that so many state- 
ments made by Lincoln more than three- 
quarters of a century ago have such a pre- 
cise application to present-day problems. It 
true that statements made almost 
2,000 years ago by our Saviour, have a pre- 
cise application to present-day problems, I 
can think of no more convincing proof of 
the fact that fundamental) truths are eternal 
and unchanging fen achieve immortality 
by adhering to truth, which is eternal. We 
are fortunate that the Christian and demo- 
cratic influences of Christ and Lincoln live 
among men today because these men knew 
the truth and gave fearless expression to it. 

It is inspirational to realize that God en- 
dowed all men, not merely a few exclusively 
chosen men of purple robes, with the power 
and understanding to know the truth. 
Truth is everywhere. It was found in a lowly 
manger in Bethlehem and in a humble log 
cabin on the prairies of Illinois. The two 
outstanding examples in human history of 
discoverers of truth were born in noble 
humbleness. Lincoln once said that God 
must have loved the common people because 
he made so many of them. 

Therefore, it is not surprising that truth 
is so frequently found amidst humble sur- 
roundings. Humble people. with fewer ma- 
terial interests, generally have fewer preju- 
dices and it is prejudice that drops an in- 
tellectually opaque curtain between man and 
divine truth. Prejudice is the fabric of which 
human controversies and wars are made. It 
is the chief obstacle to human enlightenment 
and it throttles the progress of civilization 
An unknown author has well defined preju- 


dice, as follows 


; al 
IS aiso 


WHAT IS PREJUDICE? 


“Prejudice is prejudgment, opinion without 
conclusion without evidence, deter- 
n without investigation, condemna- 
1 without a trial 
he word ‘prejudice’ is the black sheep, the 
the repulsive degenerate of the royal 
family of word 
Prejudice is the mockery of justice, the 





thief of reputation; it found the fagots 
hted the fires of martyrdom all around the 
world. It stoned Stephen, imprisoned Pau 


bathed Geth- 


cast Daniel in the lions’ den 

emane in tears, wove the crown of thorn 
reared the cross, and crucified the Messenge: 
of God.’ 

We |! dealt with that dragon called 
preju but the church, great institutio1 


1e labor unions are making 
inculcating into the minds of the 


people what we are working for, and like 
Nehemiah, tl rebuilder of Jerusalem, are 
molding a better world in which to live. 

And since we have said au revoir to the 
springtime, the noblest season of the year 
and have gathered here on the eve of sum- 


eve of this beautiful Sabbath 








Day, I am persuaded that the poem, The 
Building of the Ship, by Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow, is quite fitting: 

“Thou, too, sail on, O Ship of State! 

Sail on, O Union, strong and great! 
Humanity with all its fears, 

With all the hopes of future years, 

Is hanging breathless on thy fate! 

We know what Master laid thy keel, 

What workman wrought thy ribs of steel, 
Who made each mast, and sail, and rope, 
What anvils rang, what hammers beat, 

In what a forge and what a heat 

Were shaped the anchors of thy hope! 
Fear not each sudden sound and shock, 
’Tis of the wave and not the rock; 

'Tis but the flapping of the sail, 

And not a rent made by the gale! 

In spite of rock and tempest’s roar, 

In spite of false lights on the shore, 

Sail on, nor fear to breast the sea! 

Our hearts, our hopes, are all with thee, 
Our hearts, our hopes, our prayers, our tears, 
Our faith triumphant o’er our fears, 

Are all with thee—are all with thee!” 





Navy Nurse Corps 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 2, 1942 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, Navy nurses are taking an ac- 
tive part in present war conflict. 

At the beginning of the war the only 
white women on the Island of Guam were 
the Navy nurses. These nurses have 
been prisoners of war in Japan ever since, 
and when they were taken from Guam 
they were not allowed to take anything 
with them—only the clothes they were 
wearing at the time. 

Except for one nurse who escaped with 
some of the Army nurses to Australia 
none of the Navy nurses who were on 
duty at the Naval Hospital in the Cavite 
Navy Yard have ever been heard from 
since the day the Japanese entered 
Manila. 

The Navy nurses in the Hawaiian Is- 
iands were on duty in the midst of the 
raids on December 7, some in the hos- 
pital ship in the bay at the time, some in 
the naval hospital in the navy yard, and 
some in the dispensary at the naval air 
station, and for the days following they 
remained on duty continuously to the 
point of complete exhaustion in caring 
for the wounded. 

During periods of evacuation of the 
women and children to the United States 
from distant ports the Navy nurses travel 
back and forth to accompany these de- 
pendents of the service men, and through 
dangerous waters they return to these 
distant ports and are ready to give nurs- 
ing care to the sick and wounded. 

The influence of the Navy nurse goes 
much further than the care of the sick 
and wounded who come directly under 
her charge. She is not only responsible 
to the doctors for the care of the patients, 
but at the same time she must train and 
teach the hospital corpsmen in the prin- 
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ciples of nursing in order to assure us 
that the sick will receive the best nursing 
care aboard combat ships or in places 
where it is not practical to have women 
nurses. 

The duties of Navy nurses are not con- 
fined to hospital and dispensary and 
transport nursing but on occasions they 
find themselves with additional work, 
such as censoring mail, helping with gen- 
eral-welfare problems, and so on. 

The bill passed yesterday will give 
members of the Navy Nurse Corps the 
same privileges as are now enjoyed by 
nurses in the Army, who have had rela- 
tive rank for many years. 





Independent Petroleum Association of 
America Thanks Governors and Mem- 
bers of Congress for Aid in Postponing 
National Rationing of Gasoline 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN M. HOUSTON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 2, 1942 


Mr. HOUSTON. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks, I in- 
clude a resolution adopted by the execu- 
tive committee of the Independent Pe- 
troleum Association of America in Okla- 
homa City, Okla., June 15, 1942, as fol- 
lows: 

Whereas proposals were made in May and 
June 1942 by those engaged in directing the 
war effort that national rationing of gasoline 
be put into effect for the purpose of limiting 
the use of tires on motor vehicles; and 

Whereas it seemed probable to Governors 
and Members of Congress of many of the 
States that serious consequences to the war 
effort and to the civilian economy would occur 
because of such rationing in areas where no 
shortage of gasoline or transpx n facili- 
ties existed: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the executive committee of 
the Independent Petroleum Association of 
America, meeting in Oklahoma City, Okla., on 
this, the 15th day of June 1942, hereby ex- 
presses its eppreciation to Governors and 
Members of Congress who exerted every pos- 
sible effort to the end that a fact-finding 
survey preceding the inauguration of any 
national rationing of gasoline should be ar- 
ranged for. Reference is made to the fact 
that one phase of such survey has already 
taken the form of a national campaign to 
collect all rubber not usefully employed. 
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Florida Barge Canal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 2, 1942 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 


Speaker, 
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ORD, I include the following editorial 
from the Ocala (Fla.) Evening Star of 


June 25, 1942: 


BOOBDAFFLE AGAINST BOONDOGGLE 


The opposition to the Florida 
adopted one of the euphonious et 
which have been hurled at the Ro y 
ministration’s policies, ‘a prize boondoggle 
in their never-tiring efforts to heap ridicule 
on it, and to discredit all of those who have 
had anything to do with supporting or recom- 
mending it, nct excluding the United Stat 
Corps of Engineers. Their campaign 
cule embraces Lt. Gen. B. B. Somervell, who 
had a large part in drafting the Army’s new 
supply bill calling for an appropriation of 
$42,000,000,0C0, which was passed by the House 
on Tuesday by a vote of 352 to 0 

If the Florida canal (meaning barge wher- 
cver the word is used) is the “prize boon- 
doggle,” then the current argument being 
made against the project by some south Flor- 
ida papers should be classed as “boobdeffie,’ 
of the daffiest sort. 

Taking up where Editor Carl Hanton, of 
Fort Myers left off, when he went to Washing- 
ton to do what he could to block the Florida 
canal, the Tampa Tribune has been devoting 
a goodly portion of its editorial space to an 
attack on the canal and Congress, since ths 
favorable House vote the other day 

It might be said, in passing, that Congress 


canal has 


1lemisms 





it ad- 


” 


es 
of ridi- 


has been severely criticized of recent da bi 
biting though that criticism has beer we 
don’t think any critic has branded C 

as being so dumb as has the Tribur 

latest blast at the canal—and Congres 

Bemoaning the fact that Tampa business- 
men are not as outspokenly against the canal 
as are Miami businessmen, the Tribune quotes 
from the Miami Herald to show its readers 
how inflamed certain Miamiaz are over 
House approval of the canal-pipe line bill, and 
then goes on to say: 

“The smooth strategy of the new b 
canal promoters ®appeared in the fact tl 
they exhibited in the House a ma howing 
only the proposed canal, and carefully con- 
cealed from the attention of Member the 
Official map made by the War Ds 1e€! 
which shows the existing canal The pur- 
pose was, of course, to keep as ma Mem- 
bers as possible in ignorance of the existing 
canal and of the fact that it, with mpara- 
tively little expenditure, can be ed to 


give all the benefits claimed by the new 
waterway.” 

As J. H. Benjamin, a 
Star, might said he were alive to 
read that statement, “Oh, migod!” The Trib- 
une surely doesn’t want its readers to believe 
that Members of Congress are that ignorant 

Why? Because Cong nen CANNON d 
PETERSON, in their speeches 1inst the canal 
oill, discussed in detail the Cal ihatchee- 
Okeechobee Canal, and it was brought out in 
the discussion, by ot 
south Florida Canal is pract’cally valueless 
as a transportation agency f oil and other 
supplies 

“Despite 
House in the dark,’ 
laugh here) “‘\ 
Senate are or will 
true 
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Probably the weakest argument put up by 
the canal opposition is being made by the 
Miami Herald, which the Tribune quotes as 
being an infallible expert in passing an opin- 
io1 We qucte this from the Herald, as 
quoted by the Tampa paper: 

“The construction time element alone re- 
moves the (new) canal as a war measure and 
a solution of the gasoline emergency. The 
waterway will take 3 years to complete. Even 
l ost conservative officials in Washington 
f pate we will have won the war before 
that * 2) wr 
Just to keep the record straight, to start 
ff, it was brought out in House debate that 
al proper, not the entire improvement 
of the Intracoastal Waterway to Texas, can 
and probably will be completed in a year and 

half. And even by that time this country 
most serious transportatio1 
n its history, a tie-up that conceivably 
could cause the United Nations to lose the 
war, or prolong it indefinitely 

Now as to the Herald’s contention that 
conservative Washington officials believe the 
war will be over within 3 years. We quote 
from a statement made by Representative 
(Democrat, of Pennsylvania) on 


( 





the Car 


face the 


SNYDER 


ruesday, when the House passed that forty- 

two billion Army-Navy supply bill. Here's 
what he said 

rhe or safe thing for the Nation is to 

t t this war is going to last 5 years 


nd then hope and pray that we can 

cut that period.” 
How Members of Congress agree with 
that statement? We do not know, but not 


one Member cast a vote against authorizing 
expenditure of $42,000,000,.000 for war 
plies, in the belief that the war will not 
be over before those supplies will be needed, 


possibly 3 years hence 

Now for one of the most potent answers to 
all the argument advanced by the “boon- 
ist the Florida canal, we 








f speech of Representative 
Boccs, of Louisiana, who voted for the canal 
bill, during the House debate. Mr. Boccs said 
t < 
I have rd it said here today that we 
would n en discuss the merits of this 
Pp ect becaus it may not be completed 
wit v r or 3 years I say, ‘So what?’ 
D v my colleagues claim to have in- 
tu Mr. Hitler claims to have? Do 
ti ( m to have the intuition to know 
wl war is going to end? Are you 
going t mble on the transportation sys- 
ry because some of you 
t 1k the war might end in a year or 2 years 
or 3 years from now? If that is so, then all 
of you wil have voted for appropriations 


within the past several weeks and months, 





which ] projects by the Army, the 
N i the Marine Corps, some of which 
will not even be started until 1945 or even 
1946, cannot justify your votes. You have 
i those measures because you think 
they eecaea and that they are necessary 
I ) you that 2 years fron w—God 
I I 1 wrong—this canal may be 
I e important than ever, because our rub- 
} urces may run out. Our only system 
ce and travel in the Nation may be 
dad waterway system and the rail- 
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present problem is to get oil cargoes across 
the Gulf to Fort Myers. The plan was to 
shuttle it across in smaller tankers and trans- 
fer it to barges at Tampa or Boca Grande. 
However, the Navy for the present has halted 
virtually all Gulf shipping until the sub- 
marine menace is under control and there 
are no estimates here as to when that will 
be.” 

So, as we started out in the beginning to 
say the argument being put up by south 
Florida newspapers against the Florida Canal 
is mostly piffle—or boobdaffle. 





Place Blame Where It Belongs 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 2, 1942 

Mr. McGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Mansfield (Ohio) News-Jour- 
nal: 





PLACE BLAME WHERE IT BELONGS 

Whether you become peeved, irked, indig- 
nant, or boiling mad over the sugar-rationing 
farce which Washington bureaucrats have 
foisted on the people of this country, do not 
make the mistake of blaming members of the 
local rationing boaid or the school teachers 
who have been burdened with this heavy and 
unnecessary work without getting a cent of 
pay for it. 

This suggestion is offered for the reason 
that some of the rationing board members 
have already been subjected to scathing re- 
buke by at least a few persons who have even 
gone so far as making threats to have mem- 
bers fired from the job—which would be 
funny if it were not serious, as these unpaid 
men are giving time, energy, and ability to 
performance of one of the most difficult and 
thankless tasks that has ever been devised 
to meet a nonexistent emergency—the ration- 
ing of sugar for home use when the Nation's 
supply is far in excess of normal require- 
ments 

And the teachers—doing that tremendous 
job of carrying through a second registration 
for canning purposes, at a time when they 
would ordinarily be enjoying a vacation— 
they are not being paid for this exacting and 
nerve-wracking work. They are doing it for 
nothing—as an act of patriotic service. 
“Theirs nat to reason why,” theirs but to do 
as they are instructed by an agency of gov- 
ernment vested with rationing authority. 

Some hint of recognition that a mistak2 
was made is seen in the ruling by the Office 
of Price Administration that sugar stamp 
No. 5, to be usable after June 28, will en- 
title holder to 2 pouns sugar, to cover a 





4 weeks per iod 
Ostensibly this is intended to reduce fre- 
quency of purchases but more likely rea- 
n is that it is designed to move some of 
the unwieldy surplus that crowding stor- 


age space all over the country and bringing 


a 
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needs of Great Britain, Canada, and Russia 
under lend-lease and otherwise. 

Sugar rationing for family uses was a mis- 
take, and the sooner this is acknowledged by 
responsible authorities in Washington and 
the whole thing dropped, the better it will 
be for really essential governmental activities 
in which public support and cooperation are 
urged. 





The Social Security Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WARD JOHNSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 2, 1942 


Mr. JOHNSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, initiative and private enterprise 
have developed our Nation to be the 
wealthiest and strongest nation in the 
world. 

Due to conditions beyond their con- 
trol, 2,250,988 citizens beyond the age of 
65 years and 78,485 blind people have 
been compelled to seeF aid unde. the pro- 
visions of the Social Security Act, origi- 
nally enacted August 14, 1935, and there- 
after amended by various acts of Con- 
gress. 

Under the provisions of this act the 
blind and those beyond the age of 65 
receive a pension from the State where 
they are legal residents from a few dollars 
per month paid in some States, to a 
maximum of $40 per month paid in 
others. One-half of this amount is re- 
paid to the States by the Federal Gov- 
ernment under the provisions of the So- 
cial Security Act. 

This act provides, however, that the 
amount payable to these elderly citizens 
and the blind must be determined ac- 
cording to the need of the individual, 
and the need is left to the discretion of 
the particular social worker in the com- 
munity who investigates the health and 
physical requirements of the applicant. 

Prior to July 1, 1941, these beneficiaries 
were permitted to receive a small amount 
of income from other sources, including 
earnings from personal services, beyond 
what the social worker believed to be 
their actual needs. But since July 1, 
1941, this has been prohibited, and if a 
beneficiary should receive from any other 
source $5 or $10 or any other amount per 
month, under the terms of the act this 
must be reported to the social worker and 
the amount so received deducted from 
the allowance to be paid under the pro- 
visions of the act. 

During the past year the cost of living 
throughout the Nation has increased 
very materially, and during the same pe- 
riod of time there has developed a short- 
age of labor and production of food and 
materials, both for domestic consumption 
and for use in promoting the war effort. 

Today we have 2,250,988 men and 
women beyond the age of 65 years, sin- 
cere, loyal, patriotic American citizens, 
also 78,485 blind citizens, receiving aid 
under the provisions of the Social Se- 
curity Act, ready, able, and willing to 
devote their mental and physical talents 
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to the production of food and war mate- 
rials to aid in the war effort, but pre- 
vented from so doing because of the pro- 
visions of this act as it now stands. 

It is estimated that at least 90 per- 
cent of these citizens are physically and 
mentally able to make some contribution 
to the war effort by the raising of food 
and the manufacture of material for 
both domestic and war consumption, in 
small amounts to begin with, but most 
of them are afraid to attempt it.. They 
are barely existing now on the amount 
they are receiving, and if they attempt 
to raise a garden, or look after the 
neighbor’s baby, or make baskets or rugs 
in their homes and thus receive $5 or $10 
per month for these services, they know 
that their aid under the Social Security 
Act will be reduced in that amount, and 
perhaps the following month they will 
not be able to make anything from their 
services, and thus because their aid has 
been reduced as a result of their earn- 
ing this small amount of money the prior 
month, they will then not even receive 
enough to furnish them with the bare 
necessities of life. 

A large percentage of these men and 
women want to work. They have worked 
all their life, either with their brain or 
with their hands, and they need encour- 
agement to work, both from a humani- 
tarian standpoint and from the stand- 
point of producing needed food and ma- 
terial today. By amending this act to 
permit these men and women to earn up 
to $15 per month, without having the 
same deducted from the amount of their 
aid as determined by the social worker 
on the basis of need, we will be encourag- 
ing thrift and industry on the part of 
these many hundreds of thousands of 
fine, loyal American citizens. We will be 
contributing to the production of food 
and material for the winning of the war, 
and in a few months’ time we can rea- 
sonably expect that the number of re- 
cipients of aid under this act will decrease 
very materially. 

By encouraging these men and women 
to attempt to earn up to $15 per month, 
without having their aid decreased in 
amount, many thousands of them will 
gradually develop small businesses in 
their own homes perhaps. Some of them 
the first month will earn probably $5, 
the second month $10, the third month 
$15, but they will develop these small 
independent enterprises to the point 
where they will not have to accept aid 
¢rom the State or the Federal Govern- 
ment under the provisions of the Social 
Security Act, and thus relieve the Gov- 
ernment from this expense. 

Ninety-nine percent of these people re- 
ceiving aid, I am sure, would rather be 
doing something to make a living so that 
they can be independent and not be 
humiliated by the abuse that is often- 
times wreaked upon these aged and blind 
citizens by unsympathetic and cold so- 
cial workers. 

Many of our blind now receiving aid 
are talented musicians, and if they are 
permitted to give music lessons and earn 
a few dollars each month they will grad- 
ually develop their music classes to the 
point where they will be self-supporting. 
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In order to encourage thrift and self- 
support among these folks past 65 years 
of age and our blind citizens, and in 
order to increase the production of food 
and all kinds of material so badly needed 
at this time in the war effort, and in 
order to reduce the burden of the States 
and the Federal Government in the aid 
they are now paying to these citizens 
under the provisions of the Social Se- 
curity Act, I am today introducing a bill 
to amend that act, and I trust this bill 
will have immediate consideration by 
this House and be enacted into law at 
the earliest possible date. 

For the information of every Member 
and every citizen who should be vitally 
concerned in this matter, the following 
is a copy of the bill I am this day in- 
troducing: 

A bill to encourage thrift and the production 
of food and materials of war by providing 
that State plans under the Social Se- 
curity Act, as amended, need not require 
State agencies, in determining need of an 
aged or blind individual, to take into con- 
sideration so much of such individual’s 
income derived from his or her own per- 
sonal earnings as does not exceed $15 per 
month 
Be it enacted, etc., That clause 

tion 2 (a) of the Social Security Act, as 

amended is amended *o read as follows: 

“(7) provide that the State agency shall, in 

determining need, take into consideration 

any other income in excess of $15 earned in- 
come per month and resources of an indi- 
vidual claiming old-age assistance;"’. 

Sec. 2. Clause (8) of section 1002 (a) of 
the Social Security Act, as amended, is 
amended to read as follows: “‘(8) provide that 
the State agency shall, in determining need, 
take into consideration any other income in 
excess of $15 earned income rer month and 
resources of an individual claiming aid to the 
blind;”’. 

Sec. 3. As used in sections 2 (a) and 1002 
(a) of the Social Security Act, as amended 
by this act the term “earned income” means 
income derived from the mental or physical 
efforts of the individual during such time as 
he or she may be a beneficiary under the 
provisions of a plan approved under the So- 
cial Security Act. 


(7) of sec- 





Prayer for the Welfare of the Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN E. FOGARTY 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 2, 1942 


Mr. FOGARTY. Mr. Speaker, I would 
like to call to the attention of my col- 
leagues in the House, a prayer which is 
said daily in every Catholic church in 
the Providence diocese, which comprises 
the entire State of Rhode Island. I re- 
spectfully suggest that each Member 
might do well to make the recitation of 
this prayer a steady habit: 

PRAYER FOR THE WELFARE OF THE NATION 

O God of power, wisdom, and justice, 
source of authority, law, and right govern- 
ment, we beseech Thee to assist with Thy 
holy spirit of counsel and of fortitude the 
President of the United States that there 
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may be in all ways perfect harmony between 


his administration and Thy holy will. 
Enlighten by Thy divine wisdom the delib- 
erations of Congress, and let the same light 
shine forth in all the enactments of our 


governing bodies. 

We pray that Thy guiding hand may be 
with His Excellency, the Governor of this 
State, with the legislature, and with all 
executives appointed to watch over the wel- 
fare of our people, that they may be enabled, 
by Thy powerful protection, to discharge the 


duties of their respective stations with 
honesty and ability. 
We earnestly entreat Thee to guard the 


souls of those who are exposed to the horrors 
of war and to the spiritual dangers peculiar 
to a soldier’s life. Give them such 
faith that no human respect may ever lead 
them to deny it or fear to practice it. Do 
Thou by Thy grace fortify them against the 
contagion of bad example, that being pre- 
served from vice and serving Thee faithfully, 
they may be ready to meet death whenever 
it may happen. 

We recommend likewise to Thy unbounded 
mercy all our brethren and fellow citizens 
throughout the United States, that they may 
be blessed in the knowledge and sanctified 
in the observance of Thy most holy law. 
Render them ever loyal, and shield them from 
the insidious evil of treachery, that they may 


strong 


be preserved in union and in that peace 
which the world cannot give Through 
Jesus Chris* our Lord. Amen 


Mary, Queen of Peace, pray for u 
Imprimatur: 
FRANCIS P. KEouGH, 
Bishop of Providence. 
DECEMBER 8, 1941. 





State Grange Master Puzzled by Failure 
To Utilize Grain as Source Material for 


Alcohol and Rubber 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 1, 1942 


Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr, 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include a chal- 
lenging epistle from Mr. Henry B. Carse- 
tensen, master of the Washington State 
Grange. 

Mr. Carstensen poses the question 
Which has puzzled many of us. He makes 
the direct charge that one Fraser Moffett, 
head of the Alcohol Branch of the War 
Production Board, has been unfair and 
prejudicial in discriminating against 
grain, in favor of the oil companies, in 
his handling of the rubber situation. He 
discusses the danger of the further 
growth of monopolies in the United 
States, and calls upon me, as a Member 
of Congress, to do my utmost to bring 
pressure to the end that plants be con- 
structed for the production of alcohol 
and synthetic rubber from agricultural 
products. 

I thoroughly agree with Grange Mas- 
ter Carstensen. I have long been de- 
pressed, if not angered, by the obduracy 
and amazing discrimination which has 
characterized the handling of rubber by 
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Fulton Lewis, Jr., has discussed the sit- 
uation accurately. The American peo- 
ple will not tolerate long those who would 
stand in the way of progress. The Amer- 
ican people will not continue, passively, 
to suffer in high places, officials, elective 
or appointive, who would place the wel- 
fare and profit of special interest above 
patriotism. Our first duty is to our 
country. All else must be secondary. 
The oil industry has been getting too 
many advantages from Government dur- 
ing the past quarter of a century. Is 
it not about time that we broke the 
stranglehold? 

State Grange Master Henry B. Cars- 
tensen’s letter is as follows: 

WASHINGTON STATE GRANGE, 
Seattle, Wash., June 25, 1942. 

Hon. JOHN M. COFFEE 

ntative, State of Washington, 
Washington, D. C 

Dear Sir: I am asking your help on a prob- 
lem that involves the impeding of activities 
to the detriment of not only the Army and 
Navy, but agriculture and the entire Nation; 
and the answer lies obviously and simply in 


the control that large interests apparently 
have over the production of certain mate- 
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the W. P. B. and other Federal agencies. | resent, if you would contact Mr. Moffett and 


other officials and make a concentrated ef- 
fort to break down the monopolistic hold that 
the opposition has on this matter and bring 
about immediate steps toward the construc- 
tion of plants for the production of alcohol 


and synthetic rubber from agricultural 
products. 


I only wish that you knew how impatient 
the people of our State are growing because 
of the delay on this matter, for by now they 
all realize that action is being held up be- 
cause of what they would call politics and 
big interests’ power. 

I am confident that you see the picture as 
we do, and the entire State will greatly ap- 
preciate action on this matter in the imme- 
diate future. 

Yours very truly, 
HENRY P. CARSTENSEN, 
Master, Washington State Grange. 





Demand for Immediate Action on 
Synthetic Rubber Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 2, 1942 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks, I am 
including a letter with accompanying 
documents relative to highway transpor- 
tation, sent to me by the Automobile 
Club of Vermont. 

I have taken the liberty to transfer to 
one petition all the names included in 
the several petitions accompanying the 
letter to me 

Since Congress by appropriation made 
it possible long ago to have avoided such 
a situation with respect to gas and rub- 
ber shortage as now confronts the coun- 
try, it is a sad commentary on the inef- 
ficiency with which our internal economy 
has been handled by the administration 
that now we should have to be regi- 
mented. 

Perhaps it wa 
knows? 

AUTOMOBILE CLUI 
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Believing as ¥ do that essential 
highway transportation so vital to our war 
effort must be assured of an adequate supply 


of synthetic rubber when present tires are 
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needed. Fulfillment of the obligations to 
keep a fighting America on the move involves 
gigantic all-out efforts on the part of all 
agencies of transportation. 

The role of highway transport is often 
difficult to appreciate because it is a com- 
paratively new role not duplicated elsewhere 
in the world on anything like the scale of 
operations in the United States. It is the 
role of 33,000,000 of motor vehicles, upon 
which the very location and characteristics 
of industry, as well as the pattern of living, 
both urban and rural, have become aston- 
ishingly dependent. 

In Vermont alone there are over 94,000 
motor vehicles. Of these, about 84,000 are 
passenger cars and 10,000 are trucks. 


DEPENDENCE ON PASSENGER CAR 


The automobile has made available from 
scattered and often distant places a supply 
of labor without which newly located and 
vastly expanded war industries could not op- 
erate There are numberless examples 
throughout the Nation of the dependence of 
industrial workers upon the automobile. For 
example: 

At one of our navy yards 3,000 workers 
travel by auto between 60 and 85 miles round- 
trip daily. 

At one of our most important aircraft en- 
gine plants where 84 percent of all employees 
commute by automobile, a survey reveals 
that 40 percent could not get there by any 
other way. Furthermore, if those who were 
able to use mass transportation facilities did 
so, it is estimated that the demand for street- 
cars would be tripled, and that for busses 
multiplied 10 times. Many similar examples 
of such dependency on motor transportation 
could be cited. 

In Vermont, defense workers are driving to 
and from work in their own cars over 100 
miles a day to such places as the Jones- 
Lamson machine-tool plant in Springfield. 

Some further idea of our Nation’s depend- 
ence upon the passenger automobile is indi- 
cated by the fact that a total of 2,320 cities 
and towns with a combined population of 
twelve and one-half millions, are without any 
form of local mass transportation, and are 
entirely dependent for passenger transporta- 
tion upon the automobile. Another 872 cities 
which do have mass transportation are served 
only by busses. 

In rural areas there are nearly 11,000,000 
cars, 5,000,000 on farms upon which depend 
to a large degree the conduct of agriculture 
and industry, and the essential operations of 
the civilian economy 

There are 308, or 48.9 percent, of all com- 
munities in Vermont entirely dependent upon 
highway transportation 

There are 48,000 communities in the United 
States with a population of nearly 8,000,000 
peopie entirely dependent upon highway 
transportation—automobile, truck, and bus 

Eighteen million Americans are non-farm, 





rural residents, and many of these drive daily 
to w to offices and factories located in 
cities and towns miles away. . 


Approximately 32,400 rural letter carriers 
almost wholly dependent upon the passenger 
car, give daily mail service to 29,000,000 people 
over routes aggregating more than 1,400,000 
mil 

In some sections of the country 60 percent 
of the volume of traffic to and from the farm 
is carried by automobile, or by trailers drawn 
by the automobile The use to which the 
farm automobile is put, not the type of chas- 
determine its classification for 
purposes of rationing 
Government dé plants and 
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One bus company serving an aircraft plant 
is now operating 83 special bus trips daily, 
between 7 a. m. and 1:20 p. m., to accommo- 
date the 3 daily 8-hour shifts. This is in 
addition to 231 regular trips. 

On a route serving another such plant 20 
special bus trips are operating daily on a 
similar schedule in addition to 235 regular 
trips. 

Based on several months of actual service, 
the use of busses in the movement of selec- 
tees has been found to be most advan- 
tageous to the Government. 


DEPENDENCE ON TRUCKS 


The motortruck and the truck trailer are 
equally indispensable parts of the war effort. 

The farm truck is a primary means of car- 
rying farm products to market, and esti- 
mates of increased agricultural production 
in 1942, over 1940, reveal tremendous high- 
way transportation requirements. 

In addition to normal agricultural produc- 
tion dependent upon highway transportation 
in movements to markets and processing 
plants, the 1942 wartime farm program, 
among other items, calls for increases over 
1940 of 5,000,000 tons of milk (not including 
butter), 6,000,000 hogs, 1,000,000 cattle, 15,- 
000,000 cases of eggs, 9,000,000 chickens, 10,- 
000,000 cases of tomatoes, 13,000,000 cases of 
peas, 4,000,000 cases of beans, and 9,000,000 
cases of corn. 

Increased production of coal, wood pulp, 
and lumber alone will add millions of tons 
more to the highway transportation burden. 

Apart from agricultural requirements is 
the dependence of tank, airplane, and other 
war plants upon motortruck transport. For 
example: 

One important tank arsenal receives half 
of all materials by truck. 

A new naval ordnance plant handles 75 
percent of all materials, incoming and out- 
going, by truck. 

Another example of the way in which truck 
transport has become a part of the produc- 
tion program is demonstrated by the process 
of gun manufacture at one plant, where 
of 197 parts, only 3 are made at the plant 
itself. For the rapid and properly-timed 
shipment of all other parts to this factory, 
only trucks can be adequately geared into 
the production schedule. 


IMMEDIATE EXPANSION OF SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
PROGRAM IMPERATIVE FOR OUR WAR EFFORT 


Of all the forms of transportation, high- 
way transportation is the most indispensable 
to our war effort. Railways, waterways, air- 
ways, and pipe lines are limited forms of 
transportation in that they must of neces- 
sity travel between fixed termini. In most 
cases they do not reach the original pro- 
ducer and the ultimate user of the products 
which they transport. Highway transporta- 
tion, because of its flexibility, fills in this 
gap in our. transportation system. 

By following out the conservation orders 
issued by the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion the present life of motor vehicles now 
dependent on the life in their tires can be 
extended a few more months. However, even 
conservation measures properly carried out 
cannot keep motor vehicles going indefinitely 
without rubber tires being made available 
for essential highway transportation. 

A recent survey by the National Highway 
Users Conference shows that public officials 
and others in some 36 States have con- 
cluded that unless tires are made available 
to essential highway transportation, mile- 
age reductions in 1942, as compared with 
1941, will be decreased by 20 percent, in 
1943 by 45 percent, and in 1944 by 70 per- 
cent. ° 

Since in this World War No. 2 we are 
truly the arsenal of democracy supplying the 
military needs of our Allies as well as our- 
selves, and since transportation threatens to 








be one of the biggest bottlenecks in our 
war effort, every motor vehicle will be needed 
for some purpose. 

Dr. Charles L. Dearing, of the Brookings 
Institute, as the result of a study which he 
has recently made, estimates “if the pool 
of passenger cars in operating condition is 
permitted to drop much below 20,000,000 
the civilian economy will be threatened with 
Serious disruption.” Mass transportation 
agencies simply could not handle all of the 
necessary travel which is now being done in 
passenger cars. A recent survey has shown 
that during 1940 the 274,000,000,000 pas- 
senger miles amassed by private car owners 
for necessity usage were equivalent to three 
and one-half times the total passenger mile- 
age of all other forms of transportation com- 
bined. 

The latest Gallup Poll reports that already 


400,000 families have had to lay up cars 
because tires are worn out. Between now 


and October 1, an additional 4,400,000 will 
have to lay up cars for the same reason, and 
between now and May of next year a total of 
12,000,000, or almost 50 percent of all the 
passenger cars now on the road, will have to 
store cars because of the lack of tires 

Henry F. Long, commissioner of corpora- 
tions and taxation in Massachusetts, has ar- 
rived at the following conclusion: 

“The effect of the curtailed use of motor 
vehicles as the result of the gasoline and 
rubber shortage is far greater than the in- 
convenience caused motorists. Massachu- 
setts in recent years has been collecting from 
$27,000,000 to $30,000,000 in gasoline taxes 
and registration fees and stands to lose a 
substantial portion of this revenue. Our 
cities and towns have been collecting some 
$8,000,000 annually in motor vehicle excise 
taxes, and will not have this source of revenue 
to look forward to as a means of relieving 
local real estate taxes. 

“In addition, cities and towns stand to 
lose a part of the $12,000,000 which they have 
annually collected from real estate taxes on 
garages, filling stations, automobile dealer 
establishments, accessory shops, and similar 
business enterprises. 

“These automotive establishments repre- 
sent a total of $750,000,000. They have paid 
in real-estate taxes over 10 percent of the 
total real estate taxes collected by our cities 
and towns. When these establishments go 
out of business, as many have already, the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts will 
much in income taxes which it has enjoyed 
in previous years from the autOmotive and 
petroleum businesses. 

“Our whole economic system of production, 
distribution, and marketing and our very 
lives are built around the automobile. If it 
is abruptly swept off the highways through 
lack of tires and gasoline, economic chaos for 
our State can be the only result.” 

The National Highway Users Conference 
in its Nation-wide survey of the effect of 
the rubber shortage has concluded that: 

1. Many industries, closely related to high- 
way transportation are suffering declining 
business. 

2. Adverse effects of the rubber shortage 
are beginning to spread to the entire domes- 
tic economy. 

3. With highway revenues leading the way, 
other State and local taxes are expected to 
decline 

4. Motor vehicle registrations are falling 
off in some States with more severe red 
tions expected at the end of present regist 
tion periods. 

5. Migration from suburban and rural 
sections into cities may be indicated by re- 
ports of individual suburban families mov- 
ing into towns. 

If we are not to experience a fatal crip- 
pling of our war effort in about 1 year hence, 
when many of the present tires are worn out, 


lose 


uc- 
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some means must be found to increase syn- 


thetic-rubber production. A recent state- 
ment by 4 leading war agency officials asserts 
that the only means by which we can have 
any appreciable amount of rubber is through 
the production of synthetic rubber. The 
statement says that the War Production 
Board has set a goal of 800,000 tons as the 
production rate to be reached by the end of 
1943. The statement further points out that 
this will be only enough for direct and in- 
direct military purposes. Jesse Jones, United 
States Secretary of Commerce, has recently 
advocated to a congressional committee that 
our goal should be 1,000,000 tons ef synthetic 
rubber a year. If that is the amount required 
to make available tires to keep our present 
trucks and 20,000,000 essential passen 
rolling, then we are fully in accord with Sec- 
retary Jones’ proposal. If it is not enough, 
then this figure should be increased 

The answer to the many “questions which 
have arisen in connection with the erection 
of synthetic-rubber plants such as who is to 
make the initial investments, will the invest- 
ments pay profitable returns after the war, 


ger cars 


who will own the plants, and where will they 
be located, can be arrived at immediately and 
practically, as was done in the case of plants 


erected through the automotive industry for 
production of airplanes, tanks, and muni- 
tions. The production of synthetic rubber, 
so that we may have rubber not only for our 
military but for our civilian needs, is just as 
important as the production of 
munitions to the winning of this war Cc 
gress could wisely appropriate one of the 
many billion dollars, or more if it is neces» 
sary, which it is spending for our war effort 
for the erection of these plants 

We believe that the National Highway Users 
Conference is on the right track when it says: 

“It has been asserted that an industrial 
miracle will be required to provide synth 
rubber for military needs and essent 
jan war transportation. Such miracles 
ready have resulted in record production of 
airplanes, tanks, 100-octane gasoline 
ships, and toluene. The need for synthetic 
rubber is expressed by Hon. WIL! 
WRIGHT, Democrat, Oklahoma, chairman of 
the House Roads Committee, as follows: ‘Ex- 
pansion of the synthetic rubber program to 
take care of essential civilian needs wil 
strengthen the war effort and eventually will 
be more beneficial to-the whole war enter- 
prise than a policy confined to restriction of 
use of existing tires.’” 

The following organizations therefore, 
motivated only by patriotic 
final victory in this war, recomme! tt 
the suggestion of Commerce 
Jesse Jones, Chairman, Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation, to increase the over-all 
synthetic rubber program from an annual 
production of 800,000 tons a year to 1,00 
tons to be adopted. If this amount is not 
sufficient to at least insure rubber for essen- 
tial civilian highway transportation needs and 
the military needs of ourselves and our allies 
then the production raté should be stepped 
up beyond the 1,000,000 tons a year t 
ever number of tons may be necessar 
The Honorable CHARLES A. PLUMLEY 

House of Representatives 
Washington, D.C 

Dear Sir: A program of maximum < 
vation of existing tires is being carried out by 
the government and motor vehicle owners 
of Vermont. Neverthel t} 
taking conservation program cannot prolor 
tire life indefinitely 

We believe that 
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20,000,000 passenger cars 


are a vital necessity to the war-effort program. 
Mass transportation agencies could 

handle the necessary travel done in passenger 
cars, Which amounts to three and one-half 
times the total passenger mileage all forms 


of transportation combined 
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If, as national surveys show, 45 percent of 
our motor vehicles will be forced off the high- 
ways by 1943 and 70 percent by 1944, the eco- 
nomic disruptions which will take place here 
in Vermont will reach alarming proportions 
Fifty percent of the communities in our State 
will be without any form of transportation 
Our State and municipal governments will 
be faced with great tax losses. Industries 
and establishments dependent on highway 
transportation will be forced out of business. 

Therefore, the following public and civic 
organization officials recommend that the 
yver-all, synthetic rubber program be in- 
creased immediately from an annual proeduc- 
tion of 800,000 tons a year to 1,000,000 tons, 
or whatever amount is necessary to keep es- 
sential civilian highway transportation mov- 
ing 

We appeal to you in the earnest hope that 
you may use your influence to bring about 
the immediate accomplishment of this syn- 
thetic-rubber program. 

Sincerely yours, 

William H. Wills, Governor and director 
of Automobile Club of Vermont; 
W. F. Corry, chairman, State 
Highway Board; Wm. R. McFeeters, 
chairman, Public Service Commis- 
sion; E. H. Jones, commissioner of 
agriculture; Erwin M. Harvey, 
commissioner of taxes; H. E 
Marsh, commissioner of motor 
vehicles; Geo. A. Ballou, secretary, 
Vermont Rural Letter Carriers’ As- 
sociation; James F. Dewey, presi- 
dent, Associated Industries of Ver- 
mont; P. C. Kittredge, secretary, 
Springfield Chamber of Commerce; 
M. B. Emerson, president, Vermont 
Truck and Bus Association; Arthur 
H. Packard, president; Vermont 
State Farm Bureau, Inc. 
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lem, too. 
to Italy, where it was hoped he would make 
his great technical knowledge available to 
the Axis. 

But somewhere along the line, the sup- 
posedly infallible Gestapo slipped a cog. 
Their rubber scientist reached Italy, but, mys- 
teriously, he did not tarry long. Instead, 
he turned up in Rio de Janeiro 2 or 3 months 
later. Now he is in the United States and 
his genius for making synthetic rubber— 
genius which the Nazis need desperately— 
is devoted to the cause of the United Nations. 
Once again a Polish patriot has risked his 
life for the cause of freedom. 

To my mind, this event symbolizes the in- 
tertwining destinies of Poland and America. 
Disparate though they may be in language, 
customs, and national background, they share 
a likeness which transcends all other consid- 
erations—a fierce and determined love of 
freedom. Historically, the two countries have 
trod much the same path in their search for 
statehood. And historically, too, they have 
sprung to one another's aid when disaster 
threatened 

The Polish Constitution of 1791 came into 
being but 4 years after the American Con- 
stitution was framed. It was patterned in 
many respects upon its American counterpart, 
with modifications adapted to the cultural 
and national needs of the Poles. In essence, 
however, these were two of the great charters 
of man’s declaration of rights. They were 
predicated upon the common man’s insist- 
ence to be free of tyranny and the right to 
determine the manner of his national exist- 
ence. They were the beginnings of what we 
call today the democratic way of life 

But the course of democracy in Poland has 
staggered under almost insuperable odds. 
Greedy despots have coveted and taken its 
land It has been divided and redivided by 
warring nations It been bled of its 
wealth and culture. A race less gifted with 
courage would have vanished from the earth 


So they induced this man to go | 


| 


has 


under the years of ravishment which Poland 
has suffered. Yet the flame of freedom has 
never died. Through the dark, endless years 
of oppression, when the prospect of a free 


Poland seemed but the fragile dream of zeal- 
ots, the one unextinguishable idea has per- 
sisted Its symbol was Polish Constitution 
Day—May 3. Generations of your forebears, 








indeed, perhaps many you when you were 
younger, celebrated that anniversary under 


cloak night, in prison dungeons, in dark- 
ened rooms, wherever you could be free of the 
prying eyes of your oppressors 


But the flame was kept alive. It 
ened and grew and spread 
to breed her scholars, artists, statesmen, and 
soldiers. When they could not wage war for 
freedom in Poland, they fought for freedom 
and enlightenment elsewhere in the world 
Out of the depths of her suffering Poland 
gave the world a Kosciusko, a Pulaski, a 
Chopin, a Paderewski, a Malinowski. I shall 
not attempt to cali the long roll of the great 
sons of Poland. Suffice it to say that when 
the day came, two decades ago, to re-create 
the Polish state, Poland was equal to her 
That flame, 


bright- 
Poland continued 


opportunity so carefully nur- 
tured through a century of oppression, was 
not a martyr’s flame of faggots; it was the 


flame of the blast furnace which hardens and 
toughens but does not consume 

Now, today, the whole world is plunged in a 
bitter struggle to maintain those same prin- 
| of human for which Poland 
aditionally stooc Shall men be free or 


decency 





ull they be slav Shail we have a world 
ordered for the common men or for self- 
appointed supermen Are we to live our lives 
guided by the precepts of democracy or by 


he whims of bigotry 

You and I know the answer. And I believe 
that Berlin, Rome, and Tokyo know the an- 
wer, t¢ They cannot escape the tremen- 
rful massing of 


a ] implication oO] the pow 
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force which is today the United Nations. The 
whole world of the thousand million people 
who despise tyranny has sworn that nazi-ism 
and its kindred doctrines shall be crushed. 
Old enmities, suspicions, and prejudices have 
been swept aside to form one overwhelming 
united front. 

The soldiers of Poland, some 200,000 strong, 
remembering the rape of their homeiand, are 
in the battle today on a dozen fronts. Side 
by side with Russians, Czechs, Britons, and 
Americans; in tanks, planes, afoot, and at 
sea, they are fighting the battle of decent men 
everywhere, soldiers of the United Nations. 

The Poles have not surrendered. They 
have signed no armistice. Their Govern- 
ment, under General Sikorski, is in London 
where it directs the far-flung activities of the 
Polish Army which is still fighting Hitler. 
The first Polish corps, outfitted by the British, 
numbers some 42,000 officers and men. Fif- 
teen thousand Poles are in the Roycl Air 
Force, serving both as pilots and ground crews. 
Other large detachments serving with the 
British are to be found in Africa and the Near 
East. 

Of equal, if not greater significance, is the 
fact that from 6 to 8 Polish divisions, con- 
sisting of nearly 100,000 men, are preparing 
to fight side by side with their erstwhile ene- 
mies, the Russians. No other single fact has 
come out of this war, it seems to me, which so 
clearly demonstrates the solidarity of the 
forces which today are opposing Hitlerism. 

Nor have the cruelties of the Nazi conquer- 
ors broken the spirit of the people still in 
Poland. It is estimated that more than 200,- 
000 Poles perished in the defense of their 
homeland. A million have died of starvation, 
disease, and the rigors of the concentration 
camp. Over a million have been delivered 
as slaves to German farmers and industrial- 
ists. Yet the Poles still resist. They publish 
more than 100 small underground newspapers, 
the mere reading of which is punishable by 
death. Bands of Poles, armed with what 
crude weapons they can find, carry on a cease- 
less guerilla warfare. Roads and bridges are 
destroyed every day, trains are wrecked, com- 
munication lines are crippled. Polish hos- 
tages are mowed down by Nazi firing squads. 
Yet the flame of freedom cannot be put out, 
The spirit of Poland cannot be conquered. 
The triumph of such a people is certain. 

As we pay homage to the American flag 
today we pledge ourselves to the principles 
which we are in this war to defend. This 
flag is more than the emblem of our 48 States; 
it is the symbol of freedom, of decency, of the 
integrity of the common man the world over. 
Recognizing this, President Roosevelt, in his 
Flag Day proclamation, directed that we 
should, at the same time, honor the flags of 
all those nations with which we are now asso- 
ciated. I should like to read you a part of 
this proclamation, 

“We, as a Nation, are not fighting alone. 
In this planetary war we are a part of a 
great whole: we are fighting shoulder to 
shoulder with the valiant peoples of the 
United Nations, the massed, angered forces 
of common humanity. Unless all triumph, 
all will fail 

“For these reasons it is fitting that on our 
raditional Flag Day we honor not only our 
own colors, but also the flags of those who 
have, with us, signed the declaration by 
United Nations, paying homage to those na- 
tions awaiting liberation from the tyranny we 
all oppose, to those whose lands have escaped 
the scars of battle, to those who have long 
been heroically fighting in the blaze and 
havoc of war.’ 

Very truly, the President has said, “Un- 
less all triumph, all will fail.” Ig by their 
combined might and determination, the 
United Nations cannot crush the Axis, the 
United Nations will, themselves, be crushed. 
Therefore, the first imperative is to win the 
war, 
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But after the war, we must win the peace. 
And that must be a peace built upon prin- 
ciples which will endure forever. It must 
never again be possible for greed, the lust 
for power, the cosmic ambitions of a cun- 
ning madman to check mankind’s ordained 
progress toward freedom and contentment. 
In order to flourish, such a peace must have 
a world in which the frictions and injus- 
tices which engender wars cannot thrive. 
And such a werld cannot be built by one or 
two nations alone. It must be the labor of 
all. 

The framework -of that peace already has 
been drawn. It is proclaimed in the At- 
lantic Charter and endorsed in the declara- 


tion by the United Nations. Here in sub- 
stance are its cardinal points: 
1. Force, aggression, and territorial ag- 


grandizement must be abandoned; 

2. Self-determination by a people of their 
form of government; 

3. Equal access of all people to the world’s 
store of raw materials, full economic collabo- 
ration between nations, and freedom of the 
seas; and 

4. The guaranteeing to every human being 
of freedom from want, freedom from fear, 
and freedom to worship his own deity in his 
own way. 

A world society built to such specifications 
as these may seem unattainable. Considered 
in the abstract, it seems a Utopian dream. 
But is it any more fantastic than the Decla- 
ration of Independence was more than a 
century and a half ago? Is it any more tenu- 
ous than were the provisions of the Polish 
Constitution when that document was writ- 
ten in 1791? Is it not but a description of 
the way of life for which man has been 
groping down the whole long corridor of 
history? 

This is a war for the common man’s way 
of life. It 1s no mere coincidence that Poland 
and the United States should find them- 
selves shoulder to shoulder in such a struggle. 
The love of freedom runs deep within us. It 
is embedded in the tradition of both our 
people. We salute the flag today not only 
as a national emblem but as a symbol of 
those principles of human rights which 
Americans, Poles, and freedom-loving people 
all over the world are pledged by war to de- 
fend, and by peace to preserve 





Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps Training 
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Mr. JONES. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I want posterity to have some of the 
details in regard to the organization of 
the WAAC’s in the Army. The following 
article from the Washington Times-Her- 
ald, with a date line of Des Moines, Iowa, 
June 27, 1942, is enlightening, and gives 
us some idea of a portion of what we are 
getting for an estimated cost of $28,000,- 
000 for this branch of the service: 
WoMEN’s ARMY AUXILIARY CorPS TRAINING To 

Keep 'Em Fit spurt FEMININE—PHYSICAL IN- 


STRUCTOR PLANS PROGRAM FOR STAMINA, 
FLEXIBILITY 

(By Rowene Byers) 
DEs fOINES, Iowa, June 27.—American 


women who join the Women 
LXXXVIII—App.— 


Army Auxil- 


165 
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iary Corps must undergo a course of physical 
toughening to become “real soldiers who can 
take it”—but they must stay feminine. 

“There’ll be no sissies among the Women’s 
Army Auxiliary Corps, but there won't be 
any amazons either,” said Miss Catharine 
Van Rensselear, physical education instructor. 

Miss Van Rensselear is 43, 6 feet tall, physi- 
cally fit and feminine. 


MAKES INSPECTION TOUR 


She paused on an inspection tour of the 
Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps quarters at 
Fort Bes Moines to outline her part in build- 
ing the women’s army. 

“My job,” she said, “is to transform the 
typical American woman into a soldier—a 
soldier who can take it and still remain 
feminine.” 

“We plan to devise a program that will de- 
velop endurance, stamina, and strength and 
still retain flexibility. We want to keep the 
Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps in condition 
so they can get the most for themselves out 
of the Army.” 

Miss Van Rensselear spent 22 months in 
France during the first World War driving 
ambulances. For the last year she has been 
director of physical fitness for the American 
Women’s Voluntary Services for Greater New 
York 

She hopes that a number of intelligent 
young women who are interested in physical 
education join the Women’s Army Auxiliary 
Corps so they can assist later with the con- 
ditioning program. 





PLANS CONDITIONING 


“Women have been too bound down by 
clothing and obviously haven’t had the free- 
dom to exercise that men have had,” she 
said, 

“I haven’t seen the exercise suits the 


Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps will wear, but 
I hope they will be useful as well as photo- 
genic.” 

Miss Van Rensselear will set up the basic 
principles for the Women’s Army Auxiliary 
Corps’ conditioning program. A 26-hour 
Schedule has been outlined tentatively for 
exercise in addition to regular drill and 
recreational activities. Classes will be kept 
small at first, but eventually Miss Van Rens- 
selear hopes to supervise mass exercise 

She offered a final word of encouragement 
for the girls who will make up the Women’s 
Army Auxiliary Corps 

“They won’t need to worry abi 
fat.” 





Austria Held Worthy of Allied Aid 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 2, 1942 
Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article from 
the Washington Star of July 1, 1942: 


AUSTRIA HELD WORTHY 
DISCUSSES COTINTRY’S 
IN WAR 


OF ALLIED 


STRATEGKI 


AID-—WRITER 
IMPORTANCE 


To the EpITOR OF THE STAR: 

‘he recent announcement of the German 
D. N. B. of a “fight against antisocial ele- 
ments” starting in Austria is of very import- 
significance. The statement gives a 
definition, which opens the way to a large- 
Scale persecution of anybody in Vienna and 
Lower Austria: “The antisocial * * *® 
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occupsed countries; but 
about Austria 





they keep quiet 
There is shooting, too, in 


Austria I ning factories and blasted rail- 
road j ions are vivid proofs of the people's 
resistance But the Nazis keep quiet about 


their executions in Austria. And they have 
a very good reason, because they like to claim 
that the Austrians “deliberately went home 
into the German Reich.” To admit openly 
the resistance of Austria would mean to 

mit the failure of the “incorporation” of 
Austria Austrian soldiers are impressed into 
he German Army. To admit the resistance 
of the country would diminish, furthermore, 
vise doubtful military value of these 
soldiers And last, but not least, it would 





stiffen the resistance of the Austrian people 

This is the reason why Hitler’s hangmen 
chose another method and call it “the round- 
up of antisocial elements.” The start in lower 
A ria and Vier shows to everybody who 


knows this province the dangerous difficulties 








of the Nazi Austria holds a key position 
Nothing can prove this better than Hitler's 
marcl f conquest. Austria was the all- 
impc s stone in Hitler’s strategy 
But vulnerable one, too. The 
Ni therefore, keep a screen of silence over 
Austr 

Up to date they did it with very good suc- 
cess. Among all the suppressed nations, Aus- 
tria the 1 t forgotten and most neglected 
one There is not much discussion among 
the United Nations about Austria. One keeps 
quiet about the heroic resistance of this first 
victim of Hitler’s aggression. One seems even 
i V e political and strategic impor- 


of Hitler’s key to central and eastern 


Europe. Butt is what Hitler wants, and by 
reglecting Austria one helps his efforts 
Let 1 today by stating frankly that 


A ria belong to us. This heroic nation 
\\ he f fight Its war started 
Hitler i his war of propa- 





nda a nst Austria To restore Austria’s 

something else: 
f her people is haras- 
Hitler’s war machine in one of his most 





i vulnerable centers To in- 
clude A ria’s liberation officially in the war 
I e United Natior ould be to make 


instrument of Europe's lib- 
‘ I her fight on our second front 
Dr. WILLIBALD M. PLOECHI 





Gas Rationing 
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ctend my remarks in the Rec- 
OR! I ( the following editorial 
f i (N. Y.) Observer Dispatch 
( hu 0. 1942 


NEEDS EXPLAINING 
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oil companies in transporting motor fuel 
under war conditions, many are going to ride 
along with New York’s Mayor LaGuardia in 
protesting application of this ccst to the 
East alone. 

New York Staters have long paid a big por- 
tion of the Federal tax bill because we had 
the money and the people. It seemed only 
fair we should assist less wealthy parts of the 
land in meeting problems of finance. 

Now New York wonders if the difficulties 
of oil transport due to war do not form a 
national problem which should be shared 
and financed nationally. The Northeast paid 
taxes because it had the money. Now the 
midiands should have a chance to help us 
out. If the Midwest doesn’t want to pool 
cash with us, we'll gladly accept some of its 
tank cars and tank trucks to bring in fuel 
oil for next winter 

The East can hardly be blamed for pro- 
testing the double load of rationing and 
higher price, especially if rationing is not 
to serve its purpose. In addition to saving 
rubber, curtailment of driving should pro- 
vide fuel for essential motoring. Yet we find 
Rome with a problem of getting gasoline for 
air-depot workers, certainly an essential war 
operation 

Rationing is necessary, but it must be ap- 
plied sensibly, fairly, and without attention 
to regional pressures. Otherwise there'll be 
argument and dissatisfaction. 





Senator Bone: Public Power Prephet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MARTIN F. SMITH 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 2, 1942 


Mr. SMITH of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, by unanimous consent of my 
colleagues, I am inserting in the Rrecorp 
a timely article by Mr. Richard L. Neu- 
berger, nationally known writer, relating 
to our senior Senator from Washington, 
HoMER T. BONE, and containing perti- 
nent information relating to the pending 
Bonneville legislation. 

The article appeared in The Progres- 
sive, Senator La FOLLETTE’s fine liberal 
publication, issue of June 27, 1942. 

The article is as follows 


PusBLic 





SENATOR BONE: POWER PROPHET 


(By Richard L. Neuberger) 

One of the most useful Members of the 
United States Senate is now in the midst 
ol ne of the g legislative battles of his 
career HOMER T. Bone, senior Senator from 
Washington, and a pioneer crusader for 





public ownership, is trying to push through 
Co} ss a bill which, once end for all, would 
settle the long struggle in the Columbia 


River Basin between the private power com- 
panies and the public 


wer forces 





The bill provides, among other things, for 
the acquisition by the Federal Government 
of the private utilities in the region within 
transmission dista1 f the huge projects 

The bill 
President, 
of an ad- 
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clutches of holding companies 3,000 miles 
from the Columbia River. The newspapers 
which do the dirty work for the companies 
are also smearing Senator Bone and his 
allies. These kinds of tactics are not likely 
to get very far. 


POWER CAPITAL OF AMERICA 


The reactionary press in the Northwest has 
been trying to smear HomMER Bong for a long 
time. The current attempts to discredit 
Congress as a whole have revived these ef- 
forts. Some of the power company news- 
papers have the effrontery to criticize Sen- 
ator BoNE because he opposed some portions 
of the President’s foreign policy, although 
these same newspapers have denounced every 
effort by the President to ameliorate suffering 
and destitution among America’s needy. 

Senator Bone is the foremost advocate ot 
public ownership in the main public owner- 
ship area of the United States. He lives in 
the Columbia River Basin, where 42 percent 
of the Nation’s undeveloped water power is 
located. Already some of this power, gener- 
ated at Grand Coulee and Bonneville Dams, 
is making possible nearly a third of the 
aluminum output of the Nation. Senator 
BoneE was one of the first men to urge con- 
struction of these strategic undertakings 

HoMER TRUETT Bone is 59 years old. Ever 
since he was a young attorney in the Puget 
found seapor: of Tacoma he has been cru- 
sading for public ownership of power. Why 
should privat2 interests sell the product of 
the country’s rivers to the people who own 
those rivers? He has asked that question 
countless times. As a result his own city of 
Tacoma has a municipal power plant which 
charges the lowest light rates in the United 


States. 





TACOMA FOLKS PAY LESS 


Any time that you doubt either the wis- 
dom of Senator Bone or the efficiency « 
public ownership, just get a Tacoma rate 
schedule and compare it with your own light 
bill. New York pays $13.04 for 500 kilowatt- 
hours of juice, Boston $12.40, Atlantic City 
$11.48, Omaha $9.92, Milwaukee $8.48, San 
Diego $8.23, St. Louis $9.26—and Tacoma, 
where Senator Bone lives, $5.30. Tacoma’s 
rates once were high, too. But Homer Bont 
and a few others battled stubbornly for a 
public plant. Today Tacoma leads the Nation 

Senator BoNnE has Tacoma’s example before 
him when he advocates public power for his 
whole region. His fight for public power in 
his home town was not easy. Once when 
he ran for Congress, the streetcar system 
mysteriously broke down near dusk of elec- 
tion day. It was the first time the trolley 
lines had suffered a major collapse of service 
in years. AS a result, workingmen leaving 
their jobs could not get to the polls. BONE 
lost the election by a narrow margin. Thi 
was the kind of tactics that BonE had to con- 
front. 

WENT TO BAT FOR DOUGLAS 


He served in the Washington State Legis- 
lature in 1923 and ran for the United States 
Senate in 1932. The New Deal was just com- 
ing into power. The people were demanding 
liberalization of government. BoNE was 
elected decisively. In 1938 he was reelected 
overwhelmingly, carrying most of the coun- 
ties of the State. His present term runs 
until 1944, when he probably will run again 
Barring the possibility of a Republican sweep, 
he will win a third term in the Senate. 

Bone has been a useful Senator. He has 
backed up Senator Norris’ fight for the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority. He served on th 
committee investigating the munitions in- 
dustry. He played a major part in urging the 
appointment of William O. Douglas, one of 
America’s outstanding liberals, to the United 
States Supreme Court Now, as chairman of 
the Senate Patents Committee, he is demon- 


strating how cer corporations in America 
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would rather lend their inventions to Adolf 
Hitler than relinquish profits. 

Senator Bone has criticized many of his 
colleagues in Congress. He recognizes that 
a lot of them are extremely reactionary, that 
others are so blinded by hatred of President 
Roosevelt that they are unable to see the great 
accomplishments of his administration. But 
Bone is distressed by the present tendency to 
assail Congress as an institution. He be- 
lieves individual Congressmen should be 
criticized at will, but he sees danger in the 
tendency to condemn Congress as a whole. 


SEES POWER AS A BASIC ISSUE 


“I often wonder,” he wrote a friend in Ore- 
gon, “to what institution the people—and 
even the press—would turn if there were a 
serious collapse in this country, and minori- 
ties and groups were made the target of a 
campaign of oppression. Certainly, the Con- 
gress would be the last place of refuge. There 
is an element of sadness linked to this pres- 
ent campaign of abuse, for it comes at a most 
tragic period, when men are struggling to 
preserve the decencies of life. I have been a 
severe critic of my congressional brethren 
many times, but continually to indict Con- 
gress as an institution smacks too much of 
what went on in Germany and other places.” 

Senator Bone is a slender man with 
hunched, narrow shoulders. He has been ill 
recently and walks with a cane. His closest 
friends include Senators La Follette, Dana- 
her, and Truman, Justice Douglas, and some 
of the young liberals in the Interior Depart- 
ment’s Power Division. Power is the subject 
nearest Bone’s heart. That is why he is wag- 
ing one of his greatest battles for the Colum- 
bia Power Act which he has introduced in 
the Senate. A companion bill has been placed 
before the House by Representative MARTIN F. 
SmiTrH of Washington. 

Bone knows it will be a long, hard scrap. 
Yet it was a long, hard scrap to bring about 
the construction of Bonneville and Grand 
Coulee, and today the aluminum their hy- 
droelectricity is making possible will build 
almost a third of the mightiest air force in 
history. 





Postal Regulations—Comments by a 
Newspaperman 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 2, 1942 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, my 
attention has been called to a matter of 
serious import so far as postal revenue 
to be derived is involved. 

One of the ablest newspapermen in 
this country, one who from practical 
experience knows the newspaper business 
from “A to Izzard,” has written me a 
letter and enclosed a clipping from Time 
magazine, both of which I include, under 
permission heretofore granted me to 
extend my remarks, for the information 
of all concerned. 

THE BURLINGTON FREE PRESs, 
Burlington, Vt., June 29, 1942. 
Hon. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DearR CHARLES: Referring to the enclosed 
clipping from the current Time. 

Probably there’s no use protesting or citing 
the fact that rural free deliveries, instituted 





for rural patrons as a public policy, can never 
be made to pay, no matter what rates are 
put on classes of mail that use them most. 

Ever since 1920, Post Office Department 
nibbling at such an unsound theory has 
driven publications from the mails. They 
have set up better and more economical 
service for their subscribers. 

Present high postal rates and inadequate 
service keep about 63 percent of our circula- 
tion out of the mails. The Chicago Tribune 
announced sometime ago that only 1 per- 
cent of their circulation went into the mails. 

Other rates of 15 cents to 60 cents per hun- 
dredweight keep enticing us away from pres- 
ent second-class postage rates in the cheapest 
zones, now about $1.70 per hundredweight. 

If newspapers are not protesting you can 
know it is largely because they have ceased 


‘to care and seek other alternatives than use 


of Uncle Sam’s second-class mail service. 
With best wishes, 
Sincerely, 
Davip W. Howe. 
[Enclosure. ] 





[From Time Magazine] 

The House Ways and Means Committee, 
after months of work on the biggest, tough- 
est tax bill of all time, finally got the meas- 
ure near the floor. Prodded into belated ac- 
tion by the President, wrestling with frayed 
tempers, the committee * * * authorized 
the post office to increase second-class mail 
rates to a point where they would wipe out 
an annual deficit of $78,000,000 in this classi- 
fication. This struck hard at newspaper and 
magazine publishers, for $78,000,000 is more 
than the combined profits of all the publish- 
ers in the United States. The post office now 
gets 1.8 cents a pound for second-class mat- 
ter, claims a loss of 6 cents a pound. 





Address of Hon. Lawrence Lewis, of Col- 
orado, at Dedication of New Building 
at Fitzsimons General Hospital, Denver 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. LAWRENCE LEWIS 


OF COLORADO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, June 15, 1942 


Mr. LEWIS. Mr. Speaker, on Wednes- 
day afternoon, December 3, 1941, 4 days 
before Pearl Harbor, the new building at 
Fitzsimons General Hospital of United 
States Army, Denver, Colo., was formally 
dedicated. Col. Frederick S. Wright, 
then commanding officer of the hospital, 
and Maj. Gen. James C. Magee, Surgeon 
General of the Army, were in charge of 
the dedication ceremonies. In attend- 
ance was a notable company including 
other Army Officers, prominent Federal, 
State, and city officials; business, profes- 
sional, and other civic leaders; repre- 
sentatives of all ex-Service men’s organi- 
zations and of the Denver Chamber of 
Commerce and of other groups who have 
shown especial interest in the improve- 
ment and enlargement of Fitzsimons. 

To those who throughout many years 
have been interested in the maintenance 
and development of this hospital, it has 
been a source of satisfaction that this 
splendid new building—embodying all 
modern improvements—was completed 
under contracts let in peacetimes long 
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before the cost of materials and of con- 
struction had risen to the present prac- 
tically prohibitive heights. Furthermore, 
this new building was fully completed 
and actually in operation 4 days before 
the sudden outbreak of the present war 
caused by the attack by the Japanese on 
Pearl Harbor, December 7, 1941. 
At this dedication I spoke as follows: 


General Magee, Colonel Wright, 
guished guests, citizens of Denver an 
orado, we all rejoice, I believe, in the com- 
pletion of this new permanent building which 
is the latest word in hospital planning and 
constructien. The largest single building of 
any kind in Colorado, it is a hospital in the 
United States which embodies all the latest 
improvements in arrangement and in equip- 
ment. Furthermore, to many of us it is the 
realization of our dreams and plans and work 
of many years. 

Fitzsimons General Hospital was estab- 
lished during the World War of 1917-18. The 
ground was the gift of many citizens of Den- 
ver who contributed sums large and small 
through the Denver Chamber of Commerce 
for the purchase of 605 acres. The original 
so-called semipermanent buildings were 
erected with money appropriated by the Con- 
gress of the United States. Fitzsimons was 
the largest Army hospital in the United 
States. It performed a noteworthy and noble 
service in the treatment of all types of cases 
and particularly in the treatment of tubercu- 
losis. In Denver and elsewhere in Colorado 
I know many ex-service men with arrested 
cases of tuberculcsis who are now engaged 
in useful civil occupations who owe their 
recovery of relatively good health to having 
been treated at Fitzsimons Hospital 

In spite of this record of service and also 
of the outstanding record of low cost of treat- 
ment per patient per day, there were some in 
the Congress and elsewhere who advocated, 
in the depth of the depression early in the 
1930's, that this hospital be closed and that 
the patients be distributed to other parts 
of the country. This propesal was not ap- 
proved by a majority of the Members of the 
Congress, nor by the Federal Board of Hos- 
pitalization, nor by Mr. Lewis W. Douglas, 
then Director of the Budget, nor by Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur, Chief of Staff of the Army 
from 1930 until 1935, nor by Gen. Malin 
Craig who succeeded General MacArthur in 
1935, nor by President Roosevelt 

I shall pass lightly over many exciting epi- 
sodes during the anxious days and nights be- 
tween 1933 and 1936. None of the influential 
persons who actively advocated abandonment 
of Fitzsimons are now connected with the 
Government. But all friends of Fitzsimons 
Hospital should ever cherish with deepest 
appreciation the support and encouragement 
given by practically all citizens of Denver, 
by our Colorado General Assembly, by our 
State and city officials, by the Denver Cham- 














ber of Commerce, and other civic organiza- 
tions, by all our ex-service men’s organiza- 
tions, by our daily newspapers—the Rocky 
Mountain News and the Denver Post—and 
by our weekly papers in Denver and else- 


where in Colorado. 

Early one day during the crisis 
question of abandoning the ho 
the balance, a message was rece 
through the Washington correspondent of the 
Denver Post, that it was believé 
pital train had been or was about to be dis- 





d that a hos- 








patched to Denver to evacuate patients a 
Fitzsimons and to distribute them to vari- 
ous other parts of the country. Immedi- 
ately I went to the office of the Director of the 
Budget from where an urgent message ws 

sent to General MacArthur, the Chi f Staff 
who doubtless communicated with the Whi 

House. Presently I was assured that the 
evacuation of Fitzsimor woul not take 
place. It never did. Three or four hours 
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f warning message was received, 
a telegram to the same effect came from 
another source. Those hours intervening, 
between receipt of the first and receipt of the 
second warning message, were precious, per- 
haps crucial 

Through a misunderstanding of the actual 


fter the first 





fac a subcommittee of the Appropriations 
Committee of the House of Representatives 
i rted, in a War Department appropriation 
bill, a proviso to the item for the construc- 
t and repair of hospitals that read as 
“No part of this cr any other eppropriation 
c ained in this act shall be available for any 
é nse < account of the Fitzsimons Gen- 
Hospital beyond such an amouht as may 
iry for the care of such hospital on 

bare maintenance basis.” 
We should be forever grateful to those 
Members of the House of Representatives who 
I 8, 1934, successfully supported my 
! 1 to strike from the bill the proviso 
above quoted, and to add $50,385 recom- 
n he Bureau of the Budget to save 

Fitz Hospital 


Words ¢ 


ot adequately express the praise 

nd gratitude due for the united loyal and 

effective support of all other members of the 
Colorado delegation in these difficult days— 


Senators Edward P. Costigan and Alva B 
Adams; Congressmen Edward T. Taylor, John 
A. Martin, and Fred Cummings. Repeatedly 
we called in a body upon cfficials at the War 
Department, at the Bureau of the Budget 

the White House, and elsewhere, whenever 
the need 


Then one t 


yeautiful Indian summer day, 
October 12, 1936 


President Roosevelt came to 
Denver One of his secretaries had told me 
re that the President had laughed 
l id The Secret e doesn’t want 
to go to Fitzsimons Hospital; but I’m go- 
that hospital before 
uin.”” So, after mak- 
State House 
and about the 
car not many feet 

f I are He asked many 
cuestion f me, of Col. Carroll D. Buck, then 
fficer, and of others. Shortly 
rting back to town, he made a short 
talk which was carried by radio into every 
ward and to every the hospital, 
) . to the bedridden as well as 
he hundreds of patients who were gath- 
I jutside. In sub- 

that, 4 years before, when he 
1 there was some 
ibandoning Fit mons but that as 
s President of the United States 


iin in operatior And it has 


Servic 


visited 
and I want to see it age 
ing his speech in front of the 
he drove t this hospital 
topped 
now 





bedside in 


And so Fitzsimons was definitely saved 
But there still remained the problem of 
ana permanent 
1 had been stressed 
| abandoning the 


Under al ted State tatute enacted 
World War 1917-18, it is required that 

! I permal it building can be erected 
noney the title to the land must 
fee in the United States Origi- 
nment had only a long-term 
ssimons reservation The fee 
é held in trust by the Denver Chamber 
( nerce t revel » the use of the 
contributors if the land 


shou € r cease t be used for a Govern- 


since 





f securing a 


new permans t i l al with the assist 





clearing the title and vest- 


the United States. 








In June 1938 there was enacted the Public 
Works Administration Appropriation Act of 
1938. Soon thereafter Secretary of the In- 
terior Harold L. Ickes, who was then also 
Administrator of the Public Works Adminis- 
tration, made an allotment of $3,681,250 for 
the new building, for which plans were then 
being Grawn. Thereafter, as soon as practica- 

| ble under the law, contracts were let and 

| work begun. Let me emphasize that these 

| contracts were let before the cost of materials 
and construction had risen to their present 
almost prohibitive heights. Under the care- 
ful supervision of Col. Carl H. Jabelonsky, 

|} one of the ablest officers in the Construction 

| Division of the Quartermaster Corps, the 

| work was carried on to completion. To him 
is due great praise and credit 

In this successful effort to secure a perma- 
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nent new building, which is now the splendid - 


realization we see before us, sO many persons 
; contributed that it is not practicable even 
| to name them all. However, I believe it is 
fitting at this time to refer to some of those 
Officials in Washington and Denver, in addi- 
tion to those already mentioned, whose co- 
operation and helpfulness with Fitzsimons’ 
problems during the past several years have 
been particularly outstanding 
As above indicated, President Roosevelt has 


always been interested in the hospital. This 
is also true, as previously stated, of Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur, Chief of Staff, 1930-35, 


of Gen. Malin Craig, who served as Chief of 
Staff of the Army from 1935 to 1939; of Maj. 
Gen. Charles R. Reynolds, the Surgeon Gen- 
eral during the same period; of Maj. Gen. 
James C. Magee, the present Surgeon Gen- 
eral of the Army, who is with us today; of 
Col. Carroll D. Buck, former commanding of- 
ficer of this hospital Brig. Gen. Frank T. 
| Hines, Administrator of Veterans’ Affairs, has 
always been cooperative. Unstinted praise is 
due to Col. Frederick Starr Wright, the pres- 
ent commanding officer, who for several years, 
before being put in command, served under 
Colonel Buck and who has always been un- 
tiring and most efficient There have been 
many others who have been most industrious 
and effective in the development of the hos- 
| pital. I am able to name only a few: The 
late Maj. Gen. Adna R. Chaffee, when Chief 
of the Budget and Legislative Division of the 
General Staff, and several other members of 
the General Staff, including Col. Arthur R. 
Wilson and Col. Wilton B. Persons; Brig. Gen 
A. Owen Seaman, head of the construction 
division of the Quartermaster Corps, and his 
successor, Gen. Charles D. Hartman; and the 
Honorable Harold L. Ickes, then Public Works 
Administrator A special word of praise 
uld be said on behalf of the very efficient 
taffs of all of these persons who have con- 
| tributed to the growth of Fitzsimons 
| Deep appreciation is also due to members 
of the House Military Affairs Committee, sev- 
eral of whom, headed by their then chair- 
man—who is now Senator Lister HILL, of 
Alabama—personally inspected the hospital; 
to those powerful and infiuential friends on 
the House Appropriations Committee, headed 
by our now lamented Edward T. Taylor. of 
Colorado; to Senator Alva B. Adams, of Colo- 
rado, who, occupying a key position on the 
Senate Appropriations Committee, was always 
helpful, but whose sud and untimely 


s 














death only day before yesterday has sad- 
dened us all; and finally to the entire Colo- 
rado delegation, past and present, in both 


Houses of the Congress, each and all of whom 
gladly responded whenever help was needed 

This was indeed an achievement not of one 
man, but of many 

We should always remember that for 
most important addition Fitzsimons we 
are primarily indebted to the people of the 
United States acting through the Congress 


this 


General Magee and Colonel Wright, this 
ilding, which we are dedicating this after- 
now in your able charge Under 


bu 
noon, is 
your supervision and management and with 


| 
| 





the help of your efficient staff, you will, I am 
sure, continue the high traditions of service 
that Fitzsimons Hospital long since won and 
has ever maintained—traditions of alleviat- 
ing suffering, of healing the injured, of re- 
storing the sick to health—a noble mission of 
helpfulness and mercy. 





The Governor of Vermont Speaks— 
Maple Sugar—Present Rationing Due 
to Failure of Administration To Act 
Long Ago 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 2, 1942 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, the 
O. P. A. is so busy trying to save itself and 
its jobs that it forgets the people and 
their necessities. This war cannot be 
won if the peopie are deprived of every 
opportunity to earn a dollar on which to 
live and with which to buy bonds and 
stamps and pay taxes and that is all there 
is to it. 

Here comes Governor Wills, of Ver- 
mont, and asks that some action be taken 
with reference to maple sugar. Here is 
a partial substitute for rationed sugar. 
Would not you think the O. P. A. could 
decide inside 6 weeks what to do to help 
the people? Now I just ask you, would 
you not? 

These things are what should give the 
people concern, for except for the exer- 
cise of the dictatorial “No,” as an evi- 
dence of authority in the premises, no 
real constructive action has been taken 
otherwise than dictatorially by anybody 
save the people themselves. 

New Deal Democrats and those inter- 
ested in the reestablishment of N. I. 
R. A. will disagree, but the facts confute 
them. 

If there is the gas and rubber short- 
age complained of then nobody except 
those who should have prepared for and 
against such a situation are to blame, for 
the money to take care of reasonable pre- 
paredness against such a contingency 
was appropriated long ago by Congress. 
The record proves it. 

After all the hullabaloo is over the peo- 
ple will find that Congress has tried its 
best to avoid these situations; has under- 
taken to make it possible to have rubber, 
gas, synthetic rubber, plenty of sugar, 
and a hundred other things, but the ad- 
ministration has failed, woefully—and 
there is and can be no alibi. 

So listen to what Governor Wills, of 
Vermont, says with respect to trying to 
help out the superinduced sugar ration- 
ing situation, namely: 

GOVERNOR DEMANDS OFFICE OF PRICE ADMINISTRA- 
TION MAPLE RULING CALLS FOR DECISION 
BEFORE FARMERS CUT THEIR SUGAR GROVES 
MONTPELIER.—Declaring that the “farmers 


of our State through discouragement are 
cutting their maple trees for lumber and 


going out of the maple business for all time,” 
Gov. William H. Wills Tuesday wired Leon 
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Henderson demanding an immediate decision 
on the maple incustry’s appea} for an amend- 
ment to the price ceiling order. 

A committee named by Agriculture Com- 
missioner E. H. Jones conferred in Washing- 
ton June 5 with Office of Price Administration 
officials and said it was promised an early 
ruling. 

“We canno* afford to lose our maple indus- 
try,” Wills’ message read “The situation is 
serious and it is important that a decision 
be rendered at once.” 


Mr. Speaker, at once! Thirty days 


have gone. Can you fool all the people 
all of the time? 





Union Security—Decisions of National 


War Labor Board 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT F. WAGNER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATZS 


Monday, July 6 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 2), 1942 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix two editorials appearing in 
the Washington Post July 4 and July 6, 
1942, on the issue of union security under 
the decisions of the National War Labor 
Board. 

There being no objection, the editorials 
were ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

UNION ACCOUNTING 

The issue of union security has seemingly 
raised its head again in the case of the 
Caterpillar Tractor Co. of Peoria, Ml. The 
word seemingly is used advisedly because it 
is not the question of union security that is 
of primary concern at the moment, but a 
clusely related issue of union responsibility. 
Dr. Frank P. Graham, a public representative 
on the War Labor Board, points out that the 
maintenance of membership clause, al- 
though rejected by employer members of the 
Board in the present instance, is “identical 
with that voted for by half the employer 
members participating in two previous cases, 
the majority of the employers participating 
in another case, and a'l of the employers 
voting in the Phelps-Dodge case.” 

It is fair to assume that this series of de- 
cisions has established the principle of union 





ecurity (maintenance of membership). 
Such, indeed, is the conclusion reached by 
the employer members of the War Labor 
Board who dissented from the majority in 
the Peoria case. Therefore they add, and 
with good reason, that if unions are to be 


protected against loss of dues-paying mem- 
bers, the unions in turn shculd be held to a 
trict accounting. Specifically, they demand 
that the unions furnish the War Labor Board 
twice yearly with a statement of receipts and 
expenditures, amount of dues, initiation fees, 
names of officers, etc 

Unquestionably, a financial accounting 
should be required of the unions by law, and 
the data should be made a matter of public 


record But it is not the function of the 
War Labor Board to insist upon such an ac- 
counting. That is a matter calling for legis- 


lative action. The dissent 
representative in the 


of the employer 
present case serves 


chiefly to direct public attention to the fail- 
ure of Congress to pass legislation holding 
unions to strict,accountability for the col- 
lection and expenditure of funds 
Nevertheless, the employers’ tactics are 
open to criticism because they are likely to 
reopen questions relating to union security 
at a critical moment when the so-called Little 
Steel case is before the War Labor Board for 
decision. The Beard has tried hard to dis- 
pose of this difficult problem by means of a 
compromise formula that employers could— 
and heve—accepted. It might lead to serious 
labor disturbances and might gain for em- 
ployer representatives an unenviable reputa- 
tion for obstructing peaceful settlements of 


disputes if this question is linked with 

another controversial issue which is not a 

proper concern of the War Labor Board 
UNION SECURITY 


The fact-finding panel set up to investigate 
the dispute between four Little Steel com- 
panies and the United Steel Workers of 
America (C. I. O.) dealt not only with de- 
mands for wage increases but with the ques- 
tion of union security. Only the wage de- 
mands present a really controversial issue 
at present, although a short time ago dis- 
putes over union security occupied the spot- 
light. However, the War Labor Board has 
hit upon a device for protecting labor unions 
from loss of members without going so far 
as to grant demands for a union shop. 

A series of decisions, differing only in com- 
paratively unimportant details, have pro- 
vided for so-called union security. That is, 
workers who belong to a union must remain 
members of that union in good standing 
for the duration of the wage contract, but 
nonunion workers are not compelled to join 
the union. Neither is a union employee com- 
pelled to retain his membership as a condi- 
tion of employment. In the present case, 
the panel suggests, indeed, that the mainte- 
nance-of-membership clause and the check- 
off to assure payment of dues shall apply 
only to employees who are in good standing 
2 weeks, perhaps, after the War Labor Board 
hands down its rulings. In other words, 
union members would have ample opportu- 
nity to resign if they did not choose to ac- 
cept the restrictions imposed by the mainte- 
nance-of-membership clause 

In the case of the four Little Steel com- 
panies, the fact-finding report notes that 
about 30 percent of all employees have re- 
fused 


to join the union, despite the pres- 
sure brought to bear upon them. The in- 
dustry is, therefore, still regarded as defi- 


nitely open shop. If the union-security pro- 
posals are accepted, there is nothing in the 
arrangement to compel these outsiders to 
join the union. However, those employees 
electing to remain or to become union mem- 
bers must remain members and pay dues 
in order to retain their jobs under the wage 
contract 






In peacetimes strong arguments could be 
advanced against a this sort. 
But the war has created new set of con- 
ditions calling for protectioz rain 
disintegration. Pledged to avoid 
unions have been deprived of on f their 
chief weapons of coercion, and it is not so 
easy as formerly to maintain their hold over 
members. Since the administration is com- 
mitted to a system of collective bargaining, 
it is important to maintain in existence a 
strong representative employee organization 
to see that the-terms of contracts are car- 
ried out. In the opinion of e fact-finding 
panel, union security makes for maintenance 
of peaceful relations and enables union offi- 
cials to devote more time to elimination of 
grievances and plans for increasing produc- 
tion. 


measure ol 


union 


trikes, the 
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Racial Discrimination 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. DENNIS CHAVEZ 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 6 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 2), 1942 
Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 


the Appendix an editorial entitled “Sen- 
ator CHAvEz and the Race Issue,” pub- 
lished in the Alamogordo (N. Mex.) News 
of June 29, 1942, together with a letter 
addressed by me to Mr. C. W. Morgan, 
of the Alamogordo News. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
and the letter were ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

SENATOR CHAVEZ AND THE RACE ISSUE 

Senator CHAvez in a national broadcast 
some 10 days ago recited some of the di 
criminations the Spanish-Americai 
are victims of. It didn’t sound goox 
of the politicos, apparently, for they b 
holler “race issue’”’ and that the Senator was 
starting one. We would have a great deal less 
respect for Senator CHavez if he didn’t stand 
up for the rights of the Spanish-American 
citizens to see that they have justice 

Years ago we knew an old Spanish-Ameri- 
can who was somewhat widely known as an 
extreme Anglophobe. This was quite 








4 cCOon- 





trast with too many who are more or less 
subservient. Somehow, we couldn't help ad- 
miring that old codger 

We had a few hundred Spanish-American 
boys at Bataan; the Spanish-Americans have 
volunteered by the hundred They are 


fighting for a country whose majority too 
often discriminates against them. You know 
and I know that this is true. You know e::d 
I know that this is unjust 

You may have also noted that the Spanish- 





American families are not displaying riot- 
ous efforts to gain commissions for their 
youth—they take the private rank mostly. 
The writer has been closely associated with 
many Spanish-American peopl r more 
than 50 years. And he is thoroughly con- 
vinced that there is 23 high : ercentage of 
them, high-class people as there ar the 
Anglos 

And coming down to t resen our 
own community. This week the Alam 
News publishes the list of victory cou - 
men named for the 10 di 
of Otero is divided into 
councilmen there is just one Spa h-Am 
ican, with another half-way be er wo 
racial groups This i 
counciimen to help u i 
the chief sue on last a 
exalted racial conceit— I C : f 
superiority complex, threate1 th 
civilization Yet wv seem t rht 
form of the same delu 

We have noted the san mplex ti- 
tude in many of th f is te 
war effo1 the Sp h-Ar 
out iten an alr ol | tig seen 
to be mixed up with if I 1 don't be! ( 
this we will loan you a fi f the Alan 
News 

The Nev ; not mak t I 
in any pique, nor to s| I } ) 
advance any political ami! 
anyone else. We have 1 m ot 
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Otero Cor y War Board personnel—but to- 
the seem to be responsible for a 

her awl ( uation—at least it seems 
so to u Neither have we any criticism of 
I 4 ¥ ry councilmer they are all fine 


men. And we have many fine, patriotic, 
elligent, energetic Spanish-American men 
and wom 
We emphasize that our criticism is solely 


t in a county wherein the Spanish-Amer- 


n population is greater than the Anglo, 

d wherein some of the districts contain 

ree-fiftl Spanish-American, the Otero 
County War Board saw fit to put only one 
on the list of victory councilmen. 

Ve likely News will be criticized for 


‘dragging out the race issue,” but that will 
An editor's chin is always out— 


In the meantime we congratulate Senator 
Cuavez for naving the intestinal fortitude to 
] +a spade—and the Senator knows 


call a spad 


hh richt 
a righ 


Mr. C. W. MORGAN 
Alamogordo News, 
Alamogordo, N. Merz. 
Dear Mr. MorGan: I am in receipt of a copy 
of the Alamogordo News, of Thursday, June 
29, which the publishing company was good 
enough to send to me. From the bottom of 
my heart, I want to thank you for your edi- 
torial, Senator CHavez and the Race Issue. 
The only race issue which I incorporate in 
my public utterances and attitudes is the 
American race issue. I have always taken my 
Americanism seriously and believe that the 
founders of our country meant what they 
said when they wrote the blessed Constitu- 
tion and the Declaration of Independence. 
Being a Democrat, raised under the politi- 
cal tutelage of such Democrats as the late 
Senator A. A. Jones, Harvey V. Ferguson, 
Ezequiel C. de Baca, Felix Martinez, and 
John Y. Hewitt (your late neighbor), early in 
life I learned to appreciate the phrase of 
Thomas Jefferson: “Equal rights to all 
* * special privileges to none.” Hence, 
when I see noble American principles, such 
as those enunciated by Jefferson, disregarded 
by un-American acts of individuals, I, as an 
American, would be derelict in my duties as 
a citizen and as a trustee of the rights of my 
constituents if I did not protest 
I want to quote from a letter written re- 
ntly to the Roswell Record but which was 











c 
never published It was written by an 
American aviation cadet of Polish extraction, 
n located in the city of Roswell. It had 
reference to the fact that he, in company 
with other American soldiers of different ra- 
cial ext t d gone to the municipal 
} yl, and one the boys, notwithstanding 
the fact thta he was wearing the uniform of 
in Ameri fighti man, was told that 
Mexicans ar not allowed.” Be it said to 
the glory and the Americanism of all the sol- 
hey refused to go in Now, to 
ote m the mentioned letter: “What 
pe here a disgrace and a black eye 
Uncle Sam * * * to say nothing of 
I rp y. Haven't you peo- 
‘ n | well learned a lesson; isn’t that 
‘ y fighting Hit ‘'t that 
I ised to cooperate with Eng- 
hat why we are fighting the Japs; 
I nbol on us as they do on 
t in Euro} ind humiliate us; don’t 
y n what An stands 
That nt that I was discussing 
v t I Unite I n American 
Citizens wmpeak y of CIVIC virtue, I have 
aiway ed ) eve the New Mexico 
press ll general was and is independent; 
the complain of the fact that the citizens 
follow ind ua!s ly i do not pay 
enot ‘ he ir ests of the 
s ) ( . and ciety. I 
Ww tl I e I tric impre 
u I ers witl b I 








gan, that it was their duty, as citizens, to in- 
vestigate the names of, and vote for those 
candidates who would carry out the principles 
of Americanism; that they had a right to ask 
a Chavez, a Hatch, an Anderson, or a Demp- 
sey, or any other candidate, just where he 
stood on matters of Americanism—-to ask 
whether they believe that the Constitution 
was written to be applicable to one racial 
group and not to another, because you know 
and I know that this is a Government of 
laws and not of men. Because I dare to ask 
that the schools in Rio Arriba and Taos Coun- 
ties be brought up to the standard of those 
in the highest-standing county in the State, 
I am accused of positing a race question. 
There is but one race question which elicits 
my interest and sentiments: The American 
race question. 

Wouldn't it be better for all of us if the 
standards of living throughout the State 
were raised to a level of equality? Wouldn't 
it be better for the State if every child could 
learn to speak English correctly, and if the 
parent were able to command a wage suffi- 
cient to raise his family in harmony with 
American living standards? 

Knowing that you feel the way I do about 
these matters, I am not one bit surprised by 
your editorial. Glory to you for having the 
fortitude to speak up. 

A man’s political and social philosophy is 
best narrated by his personal and official 
actions. It is with this notion that I beg 
your indulgence to speak a little about my- 
self. 

I was born in the little town of Los Chavez 
in Valencia County. Los Chavez being a 
Spanish-speaking community, and in those 
days without any schools, my father realized 
the necessity of getting us children out of 
there to some place where we could get in- 
struction and learn the language of the 
country. Around 1896 or 1897, as I recall, 
he sold his 27 cows and the rest of his prop- 
erty and moved to Albuquerque. Remem- 
ber, none of us could speak a word of Eng- 
lish, and the only reason for moving was to 
learn this language. Dad located his family 
in the town of Barelas, adjoining the city of 
Albuquerque. I remember him walking us 
around the city of Albuquerque, showing us 
a schoolhouse for the first time in our lives— 
the old Third Ward. It proved to be too far 
away from where we lived, so the next best 
thing to do, inasmuch as Barelas did not have 
a public school, was to accept the gracious 
offer of a little Presbyterian mission school 
located in the neighborhood. I know that 
you have had thrills at given points in your 
life, and so have I, but never again do I 
expect to experience such a feeling of exalta- 
tion as when my dad took us to school at 
the mission. Under the direction of a Miss 
McCullough and a Miss Millican, I learned 
my first words in English, and I shall always 
thank not only those dear women but also 
the Presbyterian Church that made it possible 
for us to attend school. Dad insisted on the 
youngsters going to school. Thanks alone 
would constitute the weakest manifestation 
of that gratitude which we, his children, feel 
toward him 

My contacts with people in general, and 
with English-speaking youngsters in particu- 
lar, started early in life. I experienced the 
life of the average American boy, meeting 
and mingling wita all kinds and classes of 
humanity. I early engendered an admiration 
and respect for the country which had such 
a Constitution and such laws which made it 
possible for everyone to enjoy equal oppor- 
tunities and privileges. I always respected 
this ideal 

Ever since I have been in Congress I have 
carry out that idea in its entirety. 
For instance, in making appointments to 
West Point and Anuapolis, I have selected 
Virgil Lusk, Tom Coleman, young Lemon 
from Carrizoso, Stapleton from Albuquerque 
Reece from Las Vegas, Cloman from Carlsbad, 
Roach, Conarty, and many others. I have 





tried t 
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also appointed Krisberg, of Jewish descent; 
John Matthews, of Greek descent; Cazzola 
and Bernardi, of Italian extraction; Rod- 
riguez, Montoya, and Chavez, of Spanish or 
Mexican ancestry; Clancy. Kilkenny, and 
Ryan, of Irish forebears. And to other 
offices I have recommended Americans of 
Assyrian, Polish, Australian, and Russian 
descent, and they have been appointed. I 
didn’t inquire into their ancestry; my only 
concern was that they be Americans who be- 
lieved in the ideals and traditions of America. 

Any casualty list tells the best tale. Look 
at the names. See who has suffered and died 
for their country. Why shouldn't I demand 
that the parents, brothers, sisters, and 
friends of those who make the supreme sac- 
rifice get a square deal in this country? 

I owe allegiance to no other country than 
Uncle Sam’s. Of course, I want this country 
to get along with its neighbors. I have done 
my best to prove to the people south of the 
border that democracy can work and will 
work, but it is tremendously difficult to con- 
vince them of our sincerity of purpose when 
they know that right across the border in- 
discretions and foolishness, such as you men- 
tion in your editorial, take place. The Axis 
Powers are most anxious to take advantage 
of such a situation. I shall give you an 
instance: 

On the 13th of February, over short-wave 
radio and under the auspices of the Director 
of Inter-American Affairs, I broadcast to 
South America. It had a reception of 132 
stations. I told the people south of the 
border, clear down to Patagonia, of the sin- 
cere desire of this Government to be neigh- 
borly, and of the opportunities offered to 
the citizens of the United States under our 
Constitution. I pointed out the freedom en- 
joyed by everyone, citing my own case as an 
example; that notwithstanding the fact that 
I was an American of Spanish extraction, I 
had through the processes of free govern- 
ment been able to achieve a seat in the 
United States Senate. A week later the Ger- 
man radio station in Berlin answered my 
speech. It is my understanding that it is 
the only address made by an American which 
has been answered by Berlin. Evidently we 
stepped on their toes. Anyway, Antonio 
Sorel, commentator for the German radio 
station, answered point by point. He evi- 
dently knows his Southwest, or has excellent 
sources of information concerning it, because 
he brought to light complaints of the treat- 
ment received by the people of Spanish de- 
scent in the Southwest, and called attention 
to the lack of schools for them and the little 
opportunity they have of social or working 
contact with the English-speaking people. 
He also stated that the only jobs they were 
permitted to hold were menial ones, such as 
those of cotton pickers, dish washers, and 
maids. Of course, he wasn’t entirely correct. 
He gave isolated cases, but it is isolated cases 
(such as denying an American soldier the 
privilege of swimming in a municipal pool or 
to enter a restaurant) which gives Germany 
an opportunity to make headway with her 
propaganda in South America. So even from 
this angle Americans should strive to check- 
mate the Germans by trying to live and act 
in an American way 

I sincerely hope that I have made myself 
clear, toward the end that you will under- 
stand the forces that are responsible for my 
ideology, a catalog of ideas which, I am proud 
indeed to say, I have taken in whole or in 
part from the pages of the precious, primi- 
tive documents of the Republic—Americans 
all, irrespective of social station, political 
affiliation, religious conviction, or racial 
origin 

Again expressing 
with kindest personal 
remain, 

Sincerely yours, 





appreciation, and 
zards, permit me to 





DENNIS CHAVEZ, 
United States Senator, 
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Address by Dr. George Barton Cutten Be- 
fore Northern Baptist Convention 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ARTHUR CAPPER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 6 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 2), 1942 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an address de- 
livered by Dr. George Barton Cutten, 
president of Colgate University, Hamil- 
ton, N. Y., at the Northern Baptist Con- 
vention at Cleveland, Ohio, and printed 
in Progress magazine published by the 
International Reform Federation of 
Washington, Clinton N. Howard, editor. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 


‘as follows: 


WE ARE AT WAR 


(By George Barton Cutten) 

We are at war. Alcohol and war do not mix 
any better than alcohol and gasoline. Per- 
haps a mere voter and a modest taxpayer 
should not be expected to bother his head 
about the conduct of the war, but the funda- 
mental strategy seems to be for us to drink 
our way to victory. Is this to be any more 
successful than the strategy the Washington 
officials outlined for us in 1932 when we were 
supposed to drink our way to sobriety? 

According to press dispatches, during the 
77 days of prohibition in Honolulu after the 
Jap attack there were 268 arrests, an average 
of 3.3 daily. When prohibition was discon- 
tinued by military order, the first day there 
were 17 men and 5 women convicted of drunk- 
enness, and during the next 30 days the 
average number of arrests was over 21—more 
than 6 times the average during the 77 days 
of prohibition. Barrooms, taverns, beer halls, 
and cocktail lounges are not fitting schools 
for soldiers who have a world war on their 
hands, and Army officials who think other- 
wise should reassign the thinking to compe- 
tent heads. Van Loon told us that Singapore 
“maintains a set of barrooms the splendor of 
which is famous all over the Orient.” How 
much this had to do with the collapse of the 
Gibraltar of the East has not yet been evalu- 
ated. 

The American Business Men’s Research 
Foundation not long ago issued a statement 
in which were these words: “Beverage alcohol 
has played an amazing part in undermining 
and ultimately bringing about the defeat of 
practically every nation that has lost the 
crucial decision on the field of battle or in 
conflict with other people. Liquor has de- 
feated more men, more armies, more nations 
than any other cause.” In 1925 the famous 
French editor, Payot, wrote: “Alcoholism, 
under the indifferent eye of the authorities, 
is indeed destroying the nation.” As recently 
as the French debacle the verdict of the gov- 
ernment was, “Alcohol was the chief 
the French Armies’ collapse, and the worst of 

al 


cause of 


France’s four greatest problems.” Gener¢ 

Pétain, with tears in his voice if not in h 

eyes, said, “Our soldiers were drunk and could 
not fight. Since the victory of the World Wal 
the spirit of pleasure, of riotous living, and 
drinking has prevailed over the spirit of sac- 
rifice.” France was at that time consuming 
on an average of 244 quarts of alcoholic bever- 
age a week per person, the largest amount of 
any nation in the world. That is the way 
Franee drank her way to victory. All the 
great nations now at war, with the single 
exception of our own, have made somewhat 
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drastic regulations for the curtailment of the 
use of beverage alcohol. 

The day after the election in 1932, the 
Brewery News said, “Not one-tenth of 1 
percent of the youth of America know the 
taste of real beer—we must educate them.” 
The Brewer's Digest for May 1941, enthused in 
the following words: 

“One of the finest things that could have 
happened to the brewery industry was the 
insistence by high ranking officers to make 
beer available at Army camps. 

“The opportunity presented to the brewing 
industry by this measure is so obvious that 
it is superfluous to go into detail. 

“Here is the chance for brewers to cultivate 
a taste for beer in millions of young men who 
wili eventually constitute the largest beer- 
consuming section of our population.” 

And they were right. Nothing seems to be 
plainer than that we are all-out for the 
brewers and distillers. Every large industry 
in this country has been curtailed except the 
liquor industry. Cameras, radio sets, and fire- 
arms in the possession of aliens, about which 
we have been making such a fuss, might do 
some harm to our war effort, but how insig- 
nificant compared with the liquor interest 
which is not only not hindered but actually 
encouraged. Housewives are being rationed in 
Sugar, but alcohol is still being made from 
Sugar or molasses. The beer and whisky 
trucks have tire priorities, the milk delivery 
trucks have not. Babies in the home can be 
deprived of milk and sugar, but the distillers 
go blithely on their way, the favored children 
of Washington. Nothing shows more clearly 
liquor’s favored position than its exemption 
from the provisions of the Federal Food, Drug, 
and Cosmetic Act. 

On December 31, 1941, there were over 511,- 
000,000 gallons of whisky stocked in ware- 
houses in this country, a 5 years’ supply. 
This could readily be redistilled to produce 
alcohol for the manufacture of munitions, 
but so far not one galion has been touched 
for this purpose. We are sacrificing our en- 
ergy and resources to build ships, for this is 
now our greatest need. Why ships? Well, 
for one thing, to send grain to Great Britain 
to be returned to us as Scotch whisky. Are 
we insane? 

Isn’t it about time we became serious about 
this war? Do we want to win it, or do we 

yant to forget about it in a national drunken 
debauch? Three things have been designated 
time and again as absolutely essential to win- 
ning the war. What are they? First, the 
health of the people; second, the wealth of 
the people, and third, the morale of the 
people. Let us look at them. 

Health: One medical authority in this 
country lists our five most serious health 
problems as: Alcohol, tuberculosis, venereal 
disease, cancer, and heart trouble—and he 
places alcohol first. Isn’t that somewhat ex- 
treme? Not at all. One of our large insur- 
ance companies reports that durir the last 
decade rejections for heavy alcoholic indul- 
gence have increased from 12 percent to 34 
percent. One-third of insurable men and 
women who are condemned as unsafe risks 
for insurance, are rejected because of drink. 
From 1932 to 1936, the first 4 years of repeal 
rejections by one company on account of 






drinking increased 35 percent surance 
companies are hard-boiled busi1 institu- 
tions, and can’t afford to make mistakes 

But this is not all; alcohol not only a 
serious problem in its own right, but two 
of the other problems are aggravated by it 
For years we have known that t1 rculosis is 
made more dangerous by the 1 Icohol, 
and some physicians say that mal is 90 
percent of venereal infections are contracted 
when under the influence of alcohol The 
New York State Liquor Authority has said 


“The more alcohol, the more 

Alcohol is a serious contrib 
two other major health 
and accident Psychiatri 
cerned about the increasing 


factor to 
insanity 


ch con- 
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insanity is placing upon the personnel anc 
finances of this country. More beds are oc- 
cupied for insane patients than for all others 
combined, Dr. Dayton, working for the 
Rockefeller Foundation, reported that 20 per- 
cent of the mental patients of the United 
States are alcoholics. In some cities and 
some States the percentage is much higher 
Forty percent of the admissions to Bellevue 
are alcoholics; 32 percent of the male ad- 
missions in Massachusetts are connected with 
alcoholism, and the percentage of such fe- 
male cases is rapidly increasing. In Cali- 
fornia, 33 percent of admissions to their 
seveh mental institutions are alcoholic 
cases. Mental diseases, due to alcoholism, are 
steadily increasing to the highest peak 
history of this country. 

One need scarcely mentio: matter of 
alcohol and accidents, especially autom« 
accidents. The matter has become so seri- 
ous that even the distillers and brewers, 
afraid it may interfere with their 
are advertising and advising against driving 
after drinking. Forty thousand persons are 
killed and a million and one-half injured 
every year in the United States by automo- 
bile accidents, and the percentage caused by 
drinking is estimated anywhere from 40 per- 
cent of these down. We do know that the 
number of deaths and accidents varies from 
year to year with the amount of alcoholic 
beverages consumed. In this situation it is 
not a matter of a single individual being 
drunk and unfit for duty; this is a mec! 
nized war, and men must handle airplan 
ships, tanks, trucks, and jeeps. It is not only 
the life of one man that is in jeopardy but 
the lives of hundreds of others depend upon 
his clear head and unclouded judgment 

No other poison causes so many deaths : 
ethyl alcohol. It is more deadly than mor- 
phine, cocaine, or heroin, or all combined 
Alcohol causes more deaths than any one of 





in the 





bile 


business, 





the 31 infectious diseases, some of which in 
the past have assumed the proportions of 
plagues. How inhuman and barbarous we 


should consider the Japs if they distributed 
typhoid or tuberculosis germs among our 
armies, yet we license men to distribute al- 
coholic beverages to our soldiers and even to 
distribute them in their camps 
Resistance to any disease is depende1 

upon good nutrition, and no sane } 
would train a man on alcohol. Since the 
repeal of the eighteenth amen beer 
for the parents has been substiti 











for the children. The first year of re 
milk consumption in the United States 
dropped $7,000,000 quarts, the s l year 
59,000,000 quarts, and the third year 
69,000,000 

The case against alcohol medic nd 
socially is just as strong and just 
as the case against opium. The disccnt 
uance of alcohol as a beverage would | 
greatest advance in public he 
application of the bacteriological origin of 
disease The insidiousness f t tack 
makes alcohol the more dangerous, and whe! 


30 percent of the drinkers be 
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statement more clearly than the liquor traf- 
fi ‘his traffic is concerned with money on 
one side and on the other with the health and 
lives of men, their morals and their social 
standing, the food and clothing of their 
children, the happiness of their family life, 
their intellectual integrity, and their con- 
tribution to their country in time of peril. 
When stated thus baldly it hardly seems pos- 
sible that man could be found who 
would gamble with the human lives and in- 
f his fellows to that extent, but 
are such, and not all among the lowest 


one 


terests < 





The story of the repeal of the eighteenth 
amendment in this country is about as sordid 
a tale as besmirches the pages of the history 

untry at any time. By it, faith 
fellow men is rudely shattered, and 
our reliance in men of big business has re- 
ceived a shock. Fortunately only a 

them were involved. It seems 

250 of this country’s prominent 
opposed the enforcement of Fed- 
eral laws and openly rejoiced in the success 

crime and lawlessness, coerced if they did 
ot bribe legislators, distributed an un- 
imited amount of propaganda which proved 
to be false, made promises which they knew 
they were unable to fulfill, in order to bring 
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severe 
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capitalists 
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back liquor business the taxes on which 
they thought would relieve them of their 
income tax One of them testified in a 
congressional hearing that “a tax on beer 
would sa ne of my companies $10,000,000 
a year By comparison with this, Judas 
Iscariot, wh sold his Lord for 30 pieces of 
f vas a mere unsophisticated novice and 
Bened Arnold was a loyal patriot 
Or irse, this dream was never realized 
es they made to each other were 
undependable as the promises 
they made to the public. Liquor profits, ex- 
I en ufacturers and dealers, are 
A “ hlike phantoms. The tax in- 
( pr ed for beer alone was $1,000,000,- 
000 It 1 ever reached that for all alco- 
beverages, but let us take that figure 
und number—this the total on the 
incon side What about 1e debit side 
whicl $1 loudly advertised 
The American people pay to the liquor deal- 
ver $4,000,000,000 a year f legal alco- 
beverage Some authorities estimate 
ha é j much is paid for illegal liquor 
I be conservative and place the total at 
a5. 00,000 The liq dealers collect rev- 
i m their custom<¢ and leave society 
ar he results Dr. H. M. Pollock, 
ental-hvgie tatistician for New York 
C e Depart ‘ 1, estimates that 
I to tl of those who 
f in alcohol sufficiently to b 
' ntoxi over $5.000,000.000 
idit to this one group and 
re the economic loss of the 
ip wh rink and en arrested, 
x for the police, the ls, the 
the insane asylul the 
de th lcohol-induced 
hol-induced crin further 
t dditional $5,000,000,000 an- 
th items, all conservatively 
%15.000,000.000 a vear of the 
N ltl rhis estimate is nearly half 
war to li a about 
. pen vearlt 
wt f 1 was 
k mu N ne 
i that there were 100 
é ‘ y The G - 
‘ t lf 1 
S j d f t [ 
é rt F l exp 
1 é J in excess 
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dispens every 94 
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When sugar is being rationed and grain is 
wanted by a starving world, it is noteworthy 
to observe that in 1940, 2,000,000 tons of grain 
were used for alcoholic beverages, and over 
4,000,000 gallons of molasses. 

The third item, which has almost if not 
quite taken on the form of a scandal is the 
liquor advertising offered to every magazine 
and newspaper which will accept it. For this 
the distillers and brewers spend at least $25,- 
000,000 yearly, considered generally as a polite 
form of bribe to stifle any opposition which 
an editorial policy might dictate. There are 
still prominent magazines and newspapers 
which have not been for sale 

The liquor traffic is one of our most serious 
financial problems. The amount spent di- 
rectly for liquor yearly, $5,000,000,000, is 
about twice as much as we spend for educa- 
tion of all kinds for all the people in the 
United States, including Alaska. If there 
had to be a choice made between national 
sobriety and national revenue every patriot 
would choose the former, but happily they 
are both pulling in the same direction. 

But what has this to do with the war? 
Very much, according to the Washington au- 
thorities. Every newspaper, every radio an- 
nouncement, every poster and handbill, every 
civilian-defense speaker emphasizes the need 
for money to win the war. We are even tak- 
ing the pennies from the children in the 
kindergarten to buy stamps, but at the same 
time we are permitting a waste of $15,000,- 
000,000 a year, which contributes only to 
inefficiency and degeneration and destruction. 


Morale. President Roosevelt, in his mes- 
sage of May 27, 1941, used these words: “De- 
fense today means more than fighting. It 
means morale, civilian as well as military.” 


Is “Dutch morale for 


man our pattern 


courage” our ideal of 


Is a drunken 


an American? I 
for Army or civilian morale? Do we wish 
to repeat France’s mistake, when Petain’s 


only excuse for the collapse in French morale 
was that the soldiers were drunk? Hitler's 
youth are forbidden to drink; Japan, some 
time ago, decreased the manufacture of alco- 
holic beverages 50 percent; Russia also great- 
ly decreased the manufacture and distribu- 
tion of alcoholic beverages On the other 
hand, Germany is making alcohol available 
to the captive nations it wishes to destroy, 
as Japan is distributing opium among the 
Chinese. When we provide unlimited alco- 
holic beverages for our soldiers as well as for 





our civilians, and when drunken soldiers and 
drunken civilians are b common spec- 
tacles, doesn’t it seem ugh we had our 
wires crossed? 

There are those who say A man should 
know when he’s had enough In reply there 
are two things to be said: in the first place, 


some people when they've | 
know anything; in the se 
man has had a drink he 
of when he’s had 
drinks he has, the 
There is 
the mor 
the 
ever 


d enough do not 
nd place, when a 
is not a good judge 
enough, and the more 
poorer nis judgment 
upon which we'll agree; 
ale which comes out of a bottle is not 
morale to put battle. No officer 
gave a wrong c because he re- 
mained sober 

Isn't the drinking « 


one 


into a 





f liquor a personal mat- 


ter and shouldn’t one decide for himself 
whether or not be shall drink? Ho! Ho! 
Isn't the buying of gasoline a personal matter 
and shouldn’t one decide for himself how 
much he shall get? Isn’t it a personal mat- 
ter whether or not one shall have sugar in 
his tea or coffee? Isn't it a personal matter 


whether or not he shall light his home when 








he wants to? There are no personal matters 
these days, but drinking has never been one 
A matter which is responsible for crime, pov- 
erty, insanity, accidents t thers, shattered 
homes, hur children, disrupted morals, 
and countless other kinds of social degenera- 
tion, can never be a mere personal matter, 
and sane people n hardly make such a 
clain 
If counterbalance its dis rc effects, 
i add one jot tittle of courage, 
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ability, skill, or manhood, we might be willing 
to sacrifice in order to increase morale, but 
unfortunately all the results are om one side 
of the ledger, and the effect on morale is 
destructive and annihilating. A sober na- 
tion with the morale born of clear thinking, 
determination, and courage can eventually 
defeat Hitler and the Japs, but a drunken 
nation will travel through the slough of 
despond to inevitable danger of defeat. Hit- 
ler or Yamashita is not our greatest menace; 
if we can defeat the enemy within our gates, 
we can look after either or both of them. 

If we were not at war, the church of Jesus 
Christ would not remain complacent when 
the health, the wealth, the morale, the mor- 
als, and the religious life of people are in 
jeopardy. At the mercy of every bottle of 
liquor are human values of which the church 
is supposed to be the guardian. Are we no 
longer interested in these? Have we abdi- 
cated as the heralds of salvation and joined 
the forces of destruction? For just what 
do you as a member of a Baptist church 
stand, anyway? 

But we are at war! We are facing not only 
a moral emergency but a national one as well. 
Let us act grown up and reasonable and 
insist that the Nation shalldo the same. The 
District of Columbia drinks four times as 
much spirits per person as the Nation as a 
whole and more than any other State or 
Territory. 

Sometimes I have suspected that. Is it 
not about time that we let our Congressmen 
know that if that is what Congress stands 
for, that is not what the Nation as a whole 
stands for, and not what the members of the 
Baptist churches stand for. Let us insist 
that the military camps be cleaned up and 
the authority of the Army and Navy be used 
to clean up adjacent territory; let us insist 
that we go all out for this war and that the 
liquor interests be no longer the pet of our 
National Government. Let us insist that our 
Representatives represent us and not the 
liquor interests, and that Government con- 
trol of liquor means the control of the liquor 
interests by Congress and not the control of 
Congress by the liquor interests. 

Baptists have always been patriotic and 
loyal—we still are. We say to the President 
and Congress that we will give our money, we 
will give our time, we will give our thought, 
we will make every sacrifice; we will give our 
sons and we will give ourselves in order that 
this war may be fought to a successful con- 
clusion. But we insist that when our sons 
go into camp, these camps be no longer re- 
cruiting centers for beer interests and liquor 
dealers, but that they be clean and whole- 
some, in order that our boys may give their 
best to their country; and, if in the provi- 
dence of God they are called to fill a hero’s 
grave, that they may go down to that end 
with a clean breath and a clear head as befits 
the men fighting in a righteous cause for a 
self-respecting Nation 





American Democracy—1942 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 6, 1942 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, unaer 
leave granted to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following radio 
address delivered by me on July 3, 1942: 

We in America have every reason to be 
proud of our country. We are proud of our 
people, proud of our strength. But we are 
beginning to recognize that our 


strength car- 
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ries with it major responsibilities. For the 
gifts of our tremendous natural resources 
we are not responsible. Only a kind Provi- 
dence may take credit for these blessings. 
But we are justly proud of the use to which 
we have put these resources. Other nations 
have been blessed with vast coal deposits, 
with huge oil reserves, with the thousand 
and one other great sources of power \ hich 
make modern civilization. Yet there are few 
nations which have used these gifts as we 
have. Most have failed to develop them, 
failed to use them for the well-being of their 
own people. China, India, almost all of 
Africa, are far behind our Nation in the 
development. of their economic possibilities. 

Why is this so? What is there about 
the American system which has given us 
the great material civilization we have? 
There have been of genius in every nation 
of the world. There have been brilliant in- 
ventors, philosophers, statesmen throughout 
the entire world. Yet it is in America that 
these gifts have been used to their greatest 
extent. 

Today we are engaged in a war, challenging 
the system which has produced our way of 
life. We have no doubt as to the ultimate 
result. We know that we shall win not with 
a cocksure, overconfident spirit of con- 
ceit Rather do we recognize that the con- 
flict must be hard and long. That it will 
entail sacrifice and suffering. But the cour- 
age to go on, to do the job, is in itself part 
of our American way of living. We know 
what we are fighting about. We know that 
here the greatest good of the greatest number 
is our ever-present goal. 

The Fourth of July is a symbol of all these 
unspoken things. It stands at once for the 
untiring inventiveness of the An 
ple, for the confidence that th 








rican pec - 
Ss no prob- 


lam too big, no difficulty too great for us to 


meet. But I regard the Fourth of July as a 
time Io! 
pride in our achievements, or of 
in our future. 
the American people to reexamil 
position to think ’n terms of the bas 
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ings of our democratic society. We have been 
told often that the reason for 
ment has be 


our develop- 
n the fortunate ¢ 
government, a vig 
ion greater than any in 
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more than the mere expression of 
confidence 
This should be the time for 


c mean- 
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jus people, 
soil. From all these there has 
world 


think 
ways to confer the continued 
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) encourage every man and woman to 
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ige and improve- 
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tu a | theo! 

Tl is still more to the meaning of de- 
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crude shelters. Today, we are all too often 
inclined to forget that the United States of 
America is based upon the fundamental bib- 
lical conception of the brotherhood of men. 
The corner bootblack, the girl who comes in 
to clean up, the charwomen who work in our 
big buildings, the sales clerks, the stenogra- 
phers, the switchboard operators, are part of 
this American system. Yet too many of us 
sometimes act as if we regarded these people 
as belonging to an inferior class. Now and 
again we act as if we had a caste system 
rigid as the Hindus of India. Democracy does 
not grow strong from such roots 

This year we have a chance to understand 
the real meaning of our American society. 
Young men and boys from the corner grocery 
stores are distinguishing themselves by their 
heroism on the field of battle. Nurses whom 
we once bawled out without a thought are 
going through the agonies of war with their 
brothers. Telephone operators are working 
day and night to keep the lines of communi- 
cation open throughout the world 

Some of us have been practicing “ 
democracy This is the kind of thi 
led to the Hindu system. It is 
thing which has led some of our 
to view this ’ 
kind of thing which in Burma led the nativ 
the Japanese. We 


treating our fellov 














‘ with misgivings It is the 





population to the side o1 
know that only by 
as fellow human beings can we achieve in 
practice the 


theory 








democracy we talk about in 


+} 


urth is a fitting time to think 


of these basic problems of democracy Ou! 
armed forces will be victorious acro the 
sea: They will smash the enemy wherever 
they meet him. It is our job at home to see 
that the democratic system, the equality of 
opportunity in our factories ul I 








in our shops, is not forge 7 
at home to see that every man and woman in 
our country, no matter what his color, re- 
ligion, or race, has the opportunity to achieve 
happiness. We must see in every area of 
American life, in our clubs, in our Office 
yes; even in our church that democracy 
is made to work. We all know the story of 
the old man who was given the cold eye as 
he entered the handsome church. He went 

al 

i 





home to pray to God about it, and God said 
to him, “Don’t worry; I have tried for years to 
get in there Myself.” In America we must 
make a home for God and man 
We understand that in our own c 
the problems we face today 
suming importance. The war c 
But every one of us has a d occasions 
each day to demonstrate his 2 in democ- 
racy, to accept the fellowship and friendship 
of his fellow men. When we have placed all 
men within our group, when all know they 
are welcome, when we practice democracy 
ev where we go, in everything ] 
ev thing we do and say, the 
reached the American goal i 
each Fourth of July all of us will do ll 
mber that our country was built by 
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reme! 
humble men, built stror for their son nd 
daughters. We, too, must see that it remains 
trong. We must do this as freeme: rk- 
in rether for the welfare « lr kind 
In this year of 1942 our < ] been 
thrust into a position of dership 
We k vy that the responsit f 
leadership cannot be denied, but v ull not 
be able to assume that leadership or to m - 
tain it if within our own Na n 1 do not 
understand the meaning of democracy In 


England today class distinctions are being 
eliminated by war. T 8 





not differentiate between duk nd manser 
vant We in America do not need the 1 on 
of destruction to teach this truth 
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ment of a new world after tl Ww I n 
won, we are indulging in a good old American 
custom. We are dream head, | ing 
for the future, certain ar it we 
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shall have a] k f that 
future. We ged ur s, our 
hearts, our gigantic resour: to the task of 
freeing men from slavery Our | n | 
not limited that slavery to the slavery of 
physical chains. We have thought of eco- 
nomic bondsmen, of men and women, shack- 
led through life by want ar ] Se 
year and terror. In all of this we _h re 
nized that there is a duty upon us as a grea 
nation to spread the man of peace and 
lik j throughout the world 

is a gravely critical hou 

Yet we know that out 
al yS Springs a new > ( - 
ler I on this F yy 
know that they are ready t - 
cal challenge of the dictator Ly us pre- 
pare no less to meet the challenge t 
human spirit. Let us resolve on this a1 
versary of our own freedom t ded r- 


selves to a new birth of human freec 


all men wherever they may 


Comments by Mr. Justice Roberts on War 
Situation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. JOSEPH F. GUFFEY 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 

N THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATE 

Monday, July 6 (legislative day of 

Thursday, July 2), 194 

Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. fF ! c 
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the REcorpD an Ass dispa 
quoting a statement by Mr. Justice Ower 





l 
J. Roberts of the Sup ec of the 
United States in wh ! rh 
Axis will not win.” 

There being no obj yn, t artic! 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp 
as follow 
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have thought of the 
past, we must rei 
our fight, and that 
1s helpings us 


Soviet philosophy in the 
mber that Russia’s fight is 
we must help her as she 


“That is why we must acclaim the emer- 
gence of China as a great and enlightened 
world power, newest and yet oldest in the 


family f nations.’ 





Uncle Marion Burkhardt Starts Second 
Century 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN W. BOEHNE, JR. 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 2, 1942 


Mr. BOEHNE. Mr. Speaker, on Tues- 
day, June 30, 1942, Uncle Marion Burk- 
1ardt, one of the leading and distin- 
guished citizens of southern Indiana, 
celebrated his one hundredth birthday at 
his home in the fine little town of George- 
town, Floyd County, Ind. Under unani- 
mous consent, I am having printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an article by 
John H. Faith entitled “Uncle Marion 
Burkhardt Starts Second Century” pub- 





lished in the New Albany Daily Tribune, 
New Albany, Ind., June 30, 1942: 
{ MARION BURKHARDT STARTS SECOND 
CENTURY 
(By John H. Faith) 
Uncle Marion Burkhardt closed a 100-page 
hap Tuesday ind as center of attrac- 
n at his native Georgetown was writing 
he first page of his second century of life 
For Uncle Marion is 100 years old, and it 
was with considerable retrospective senti- 
ment h wed the past, spoke of his 
eventful numbe c yesteryears, and dis- 
played deep-seated curiosity for the swiftly 
movi present along with the promise of 
he futur And ide from a card shower, 
ric I ug h congratulations of his 
friend nd acquaintances, and a little more 
n tl usual amount of “making over” 
U e Mar f day of his second 
iry of ’ I ) unlike so man y; 
INSTITUTION 
Tuesda\ n other days when weather is 
Ur > Marion was holding court 
Georgetow: maiz treet There, with 
cronies, he spends most of his time in 
ten in argument over world 
events Armed with a keen 
Hine mem y the centenarian 
listerx neé t 
I Ti -mov- 
f conflicts which |! 
Bu ! follows 1 f 
I X deep res Where 
C ussed ] c 
c he 
l ic € f 
( ory 
t ‘4 { 
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had been taken following a brief brush with 
nome guards. 

Floyd County’s home guards, of which 
Uncle Marion was a member, had been stand- 
ing by and immediately took the field. But 
according to the centenarian they lacked the 
experience of those seasoned, hard-riding 
swashbucklers of the colorful Confederate 
guerrilla. 

The engagement in which Uncle Marion 
and his comrades sought to hold off Morgan 
wasn't much, according to his story. 

“They cutnumbered us bad,” he said, “and 
after the durned fellows put a lot of minnie 
balls past us, we headed for home.” 

Republican though he is, Uncle Marion is 
a supporter of President Roosevelt as the 
Nation’s wartime leader. He expresses con- 
fidence in the ability of America and her 
Allies to win the conflict, and points to the 
periods of travail through which the Nation 
has passed during his century of life. 


OFFERS NO FORMULA 

Unlike many centenarians, Uncle Marion 
offers no real formula for a century of life. 
If he has one, it’s simply the theory and 
practice of moderation. 

He believes in having a good time and in 
getting the most out of life. He insists that 
youngsters—anyone under 75—‘“eat when- 
ever you're hungry.” 

Although he lives an extremely temperate 
life, he recalls that he used “to cut up some.” 

“I think right often of when I used to 
make peach brandy. If I’d only drunk 
enough of the stuff, I guess I'd live to be 
25.” 

WALKS DOWNTOWN 

On days when the weather is good Uncle 
Marion walks down Georgetown’s main street 
and spends most of the day talking with resi- 
dents of the community. When weather will 
not permit him to leave home, his little 
house becomes a haven for all of the town’s 
loafers, and in winter it’s a kind of a club, 
where Georgetown’s men pass idle hours. 

Since the death of his wife 7 years ago 
Uncle Marion has always prepared his meals. 


Until recently he cared for his house, but 
finally decided to engage the services of a 


housekeeper. He was a and me- 
chanic by occupation 

Uncle Marion married Mary Yenowine in 
1867, and he has one son, Walter Burkhardt, 
76, Edwardsville, and four granddaughters, 
who reside at Louisville 

He is a member of the Georgetown Metho- 
dist Church and often attends services. For 
66 years he has been a member of the Ma- 
sonic Loage, active in its work. 


carpenter 


and is 





Informational Requirements of the 
Federal Government 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE A. PADDOCK 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 6, 1942 
Mr. PADDOCK. Mr. Speaker 
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superfluous reports and forms within the 
departments and bureaus. These, too, 
lessen our military effectiveness. Delay 
and inefficiency here will impede our vic- 
tory abroad. 

I am glad to place before the House a 
letter from Dr. Stuart A. Rice, Assistant 
Director in Charge of Statistical Stand- 
ards, of the Bureau of the Budget, indi- 
cating that an intelligent and vigorous 
attempt to correct these serious defects 
is being made, apparently with consider- 
able success. 

Continuation of this work can save a 
large amount of money, and make an 
exceedingly valuable contribution to our 
war program, since American business 
and American soldiers will benefit greatly 
by the enforcement of these reforms. If 
Dr. Rice can make them comprehensive 
and permanent, he will do an important 
public service. 

His letter and enclosures follow: 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D. C. July 2, 1942, 
Hon. GrorcE A. Pappock, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Pappock: I am replying to your 
letter of June*24 respecting the burdens 
placed on American business by the informa- 
tional requirements of the Federal Govern- 
ment. This is a serious problem, to which 
almost the full time of our staff in the 
Division of Statistical Standards of the Bu- 
reau of the Budget is at present devoted. I 
am glad of the opportunity to describe the 
remedial measures that have been taken and 
the program toward which we are working. 
Although our efforts have resulted in sub- 
stantial improvements, these cannot in the 
nature of things be well known to the pub- 
lic, which is aware of the burdens to which 
it is subjected but unaware of those from 
which it has been saved. 

There has been a tremendous and inevi- 
table increase in Federal requirements for 
information as a result of the war and of the 
wartime necessity to establish controls over 
the supply and disposition of strategic fa- 
cilities, materials, and services, Factual in- 
formation, statistically summarized, is uni- 
versally important to administrators to aid 
them in the formulation of policies and ac- 
tions. In wartime such needs increase in 
volume and there is an added necessity that 
information be adequate and accurate be- 
cause of the far-reaching consequences which 
flow from administrative decisions. 

The basic wartime function of this di- 
vision is to expedite the orderly and ade- 
quate assemblage of the information needed 
by those who direct the war program. Our 
entire national effort is directed to winning 
the war, and in this effort I can see no 
clear-cut distinction between the interests 
of Government and those of industry. 
Hence, even more than in peacetimes, it is 
an essential part of the purpose of this di- 
vision to limit Federal fact gathering to 
the minimum of information which is es- 
sential, and to prevent so far as practicable 
all labor-consuming burdens upon business- 
men and other citizens 
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the Division of Statistical Standards. Budg- 
et Circular No. 360 provides that plans and 
forms for surveys and inquiries proposed by 
other Federal agencies be reviewed by the 
Division, As a result of our review, which 
includes wide consultation with other in- 
terested agencies, we are frequently able to 
recommend the elimination of unnecessary 
survey proposals, the reduction in scope or 
coverage of those which are approved, or 
changes in them designed to secure greater 
usefulness from the results secured. Our 
review of any proposal is conducted in a 
cooperative spirit and our recommendations, 
even when negative, are usually cordially 
welcomed by the agency receiving them. As 
an example, I quote part of a letter recently 
received by us from one of the Federal 
agencies: 

“I want to express my appreciation for your 
vigilance in noting that the information 
sought in our proposed questionnaire is 
available from Form No. 732 of the War 
Production Board. 

“Your bringing this to our attention has 
enabled us to secure the essential data on 
railroad shop operations quickly and with a 
minimum of bother. In addition, of course, 
it has obviated a potential duplication of 
effort, something that we all want to avoid 
these days.” 

It is a part of our policy that so far as 
possible proposed questionnaires and report 
forms should be reviewed and cleared in- 
ternally within the agencies originating 
them before they are submitted to us. This 
leaves us more free, with our small but com- 
petent staff, to exercise over-all, inter-agency, 
and residual responsibilities. The Division 
has encouraged the establishment in each 
of the large Federal agencies of central 
points of control over forms and question- 
naires. Internal units for statistical coordi- 
nation have been created most recently and 
most importantly in the War Production 
Board and the Office of Price Administra- 
tion. These units have responsibility for 
approving or disapproving all forms pro- 
posed for use by the operating divisions of 
their respective agencies, and for the fur- 
ther clearance of approved forms with this 
Division. Steps have been initiated to estab- 
lish similar control points in the War De- 
partment and the Navy Department. 

An even more drastic step has just been 
taken by the War Production Board in issu- 
ing General Administrative Order No. 2-43, 
effective June 27, 1942. This order is the re- 
sult of recommendations by a special com- 
mittee appointed by Mr. Nelson in the work 
of which members of our staff have par- 


ticipated during several months past. I at- 
tach a copy of the order. It establishes a 
Committee for the Review of Data Re- 


quests from Industry to be appointed by 
the Chairman of War Production Board to 
review all existing War Production Board 
data requests in order to determine those 
that shall be revised or eliminated. Mean- 
while the order establishes until September 
30 a moratorium on the issuance of new 
requests for information, except as special 
approval for such requests may be granted 
by the committee and by the regular review 
unit of the War Production Board. 

Your second question is: 

“2. To what extent .and through what 
agency is there distribution among the var- 
ious departments of information already 
collected and available here in Washing- 
ton?” 

2) Although the Division of Statistical 
Standards does not maintain a formally or- 
ganized clearing house of information already 
available, its wide knowledge of the work of 
Federal statistical agencies often enables it 
to be of special service in that capacity. We 
have always cooperated closely with the 
United States Information Service respecting 
requests for statistical data. The Division 
maintains cross-indexed files of the forms and 




















questionnaires that it has reviewed. It pre- 
pares a semimonthly Report to Federal Sta- 
tistical Agencies, listing the proposed surveys 
and reports of Federal agencies and present- 
ing brief descriptions of current statistical 
activities. This has been found very useful 
by Federal officials as an aid to them in keep- 
ing informed of developments in their own 
and related fields. Occasionally we have is- 
sued special memoranda or mimeographic re- 
ports on the status of statistical development 
in particular fields such as Copper, Construc- 
tion, Housing, and Real Property, and Labor 
Market Data. (The last mimeographed mem- 
orandum recently was prepared for the spe- 
cial use of the War Manpower Commission.) 
About once a year the Division has issued a 
Directory of Federal Statistical Agencies, 
which lists the personnel in the various Fed- 
eral statistical and research activities of the 
Government. This has been intended for use 
primarily by the statistical agencies them- 
selves and has not been made generally 
available to the public. The most recent edi- 
tion was issued in January 1942 and is now 
unfortunately out of print. The Directory 
has been of importance in facilitating con- 
Sultation and exchanges of information 
among the staffs of the various agencies. 

I should also like to call attention to the 
Statistical Abstract of the United States, 
which is published annually by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. In it are republished 
many of the important statistical series, both 
Federal and private, and it affords a ready 
reference to available data. A number of 
similar but less comprehensive abstracts have 
been issued periodically by the agencies most 
concerned for particular areas of subject mat- 
ter such as agriculture, minerals, and current 
business. 

Your third questio. reads: 

“3. Have such permanent agencies as the 
Securities and Exchange Commission, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and others, 
who receive regular reports from corporations, 
made an effort to reduce the number and 
extent of these reports in view of the present 
extraordinary pressure on American business, 
due to the war effort?” 

(3) As I have already suggested it is an 
important present task of this Division to 
further the conversion of peacetime Federal 
statistical activities to war work. As an ex- 
ample of a conversion in which we were in- 
terested, the Second War Powers Act author- 
ized the Director of the Census to dispense 
with the 1941 census of manufactures which 
would otherwise have been taken in 1942. 
The Bureau of the Census is now devoting 
the greater part of its facilities to the collec- 
tion and processing of data for the War Pro- 
duction Board and Office of Price Adminis- 
tration. The detailed arrangements were 
effectuated by an interagency committee in 
which a representative of this Division was 
a member and exercised the coordinating 
function. 

Even in Germany there are complaints that 
it is waging a paper war. In my opinion a 
paper war on our part is to some extent un- 
avoidable and necessary. Everyone will 
agree, however, that the paper phase of cur 
war effort should be reduced to a minimum. 
This minimum must be compatible with a 
continued supply of the information upon 
which economic and military decisions are 
based. Much of the problem of reducing 
paper work is internal to the Federal agencies 
and does not come to general public notice. 
I am glad to state that all of the war agencies 
are vigorously cleaning house with respect 
to their own internal reporting programs. I 
attach a letter from Gen. Leonard P. Ayres 
concerning the efforts of the War Department 
in which the services contributed by our 
representatives are incidentally commended. 

I hope that the above statements will serve 
to give you an indication of the efforts that 
are being made toward promoting the orderly 
collection of information for the war effort 
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and toward reducing the burden upon per- 
sons called upon to furnish such informa- 
tion. If there is anything further that I 
can do, I hope that you will call upon me. 

Sincerely yours, 

Sruart A. Rice, 
Assistant Director in Charge of 
Statistical Standards. 





MANUAL OF POLICY AND PROCEDURES—WAR 
PRODUCTION BOARD 
General Administrative Order No. 2-43 
7, 1942. 
DATA REQUESTS 


June 2 

COMMITTEE FOR THE REVIEW OF 
FROM INDUSTRY 

SEcTION 1. Purpose of this 01 The 
purpose of this order is to establish a com- 
mittee to review all existing data requests of 
the War Production Board in ler to deter- 
mine those that shall be revised or eliminated 


in view of Priorities Regulations Nos. 3, 10, 
and i}. 

Sec. 2. Definition of “Data request”: 
01 For the purpose of this order, the term 
“Data request” includes any questionnaire 
priority application, or any other form of re- 
port or return, whether for single time or 


recurring use, and any communication by 
letter or telegram or telephone requesting 
identical data from more than three com- 
panies, regardless of whether the request is 
made direct by the War Production Board 
or by another Federal agency or private or- . 
ganization on behalf of the War Producti 
Board. 

Sec. 3. Establishment of the commit- 
tee: 01 There is hereby established within the 
executive office of the Chairman commit- 
tee for the revision and elimination of data 
requests which consists of a chairman 
appointed by the Chairman of the 
duction Board, and a representative 





, to be 
War Pro- 


from the 





War Department, Navy Department, Ma- 
terials Division, Statistics Division, Bureau of 
Priorities, Bureau of Industry Branches, and 
and adviser from the Bureau of the Budget 

Sec. 4. Interim procedure for clearance 
of data requests: 01 In the period endins 
September 30, 1942, no new data requests 
shall be issued by the War Production Board 
until existing data requests can be restudied 
and their need determ ex 
emergency, and then or 





prescribed in General Administrat 
No. 6 and General Administrative: 
No. 6, dated February 12, 1942 
approval of the chairman of thi 
Sec. 5. Functions of the committ 
The chairman of the Committee 








view of Data Requests From Industry, with 
the advice and assistance of the members 
the committee and subject to the direction of 
the Chairman of the War Production Board 
shall: 

1. Review all data requé 
industry by any organizational 
War Production Board and whe c - 
mined that the value of ati ! 
war production requested on ( rm us- 
tifies the work entailed, he shall authoriz 
the affixing to the approved f I 
indicate that the form has bee! 
and is considered necessary war produ 
tion 

2. When all existing data requests ha 
been so reviewed and the symbol affixed, but 
not later than October 1, 1942, advise busin« 
and industry that no War P iction Board 


forms need be processed by them unless the 
forms bear the designated sym! 

3. Work with the Bureau of the 
an effort to have all other natior 
cies, including the armed servi 
moratoria, conduct similar surve and 
ply similar symbols indi 
forms have been r‘ 
sary for war production 
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functions available in or through any office 
of the War Production Board. 

Sec. 7. Termination of committee: 01. 
When the survey is complete and all data 
requests of the War Production Board bear 
a symbol! to indicate that the form has been 
reviewed and is considered necessary to war 
production, and rules for enforcing General 
Administrative Order No. 6 and General Adc- 
ministrative Instruction No. 6 are promul- 
gated, the work of the committee shall be 
deemed completed and the committee shall 
be discontinued. 

Sec. 8. Effective date: 01. This order shall 
be effective June 27, 1942 

DoNaALpD M. NELSON, 
Chairman 

I certify that the original of this order, 
duly approved and signed by the competent 
executive, was filed with me on the 27th day 
of June 1942 

FRANCIS R. CAWLEY, 


For the Chief of Management Services. 


JUNE 27, 1942, 
Hon. Harotp D. SMITH, 
Director, Bureau of the Budget, 
Washington, D. C. 

DeaR Mr. SmitH: About the 1st of April I 
was able to negotiate an arrangement with 
Dr. Stuart A. Rice of your office by which the 
War Department borrowed the services of 
Dr. William R. Leonard and four of his as- 
sociates for the purpose of making a survey 
of the nonfinancial statistical reports of the 
War Department 

These workers have done a splendid job. 
They proved to be highly competent and per- 
sistently industrious. They have made an 
analytical study of about 960 recurring re- 
ports which were being made in various parts 
of the War Department. As a result of their 
work many hundreds of these reports have 
been eliminated and large numbers of the 
remaining ones have been greatly improved 
The eliminations have resulted in doing away 
with perhaps a million pages of reports per 
annum and the record systems of the Army 
have been greatly improved 

Please accept from the War Department 
ind from myself personally this expression 
of deeply appreciative thanks 

Sincerely yours, 
LEONARD P. AYRES 
Brigadier General United States 
Army, Chtef of Statistical Services 





Congress Extends Aid to the Small 2usi- 
nessman and Plant Owner 


REMARKS 


OF 
HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 6, 1942 
Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 


small businessman in my congressional 
district in Pennsylvania is feeling the 
pangs of the gigantic and momentous 


changes in American business life as a 
result of the waz 


Yes, Mr. Speaker, there are hundreds 
of these patriotic Americans whose very 
existence is threatened as a result of pri- 
orities and rationing programs while 
they strive to fight the battle on the 
home front 

The word “sacrifice” is well known to 


this group for they are represented in the 
front lines by valiant sons while the sale 
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| of Defense bonds and stamps has greatly 
benefited through their hearty coopera- 
tion. 

These American businessmen are truly 
economic casualties of World War No. 2. 
In desperation they look to Congress 
and their Representative in particular 
for some ray of hope that will lead them 

| out of the chaos and misery that has de- 
| scended upon them. 

| Like every Member of Congress, the 
great bulk of my time has been devoted 
to a deep study of the economic ills that 
have befallen the small businessman. I 
find that conditions in my congressional 
district are typical of those prevailing 
throughout the Nation. Mr. Donald 
Nelson, Chairman of the War Produc- 
tion Board, painted a vivid picture of 
actual conditions when he revealed be- 
fore a congressional committee that 
there were 2,800,000 small businesses in 
the United States; while at the same 
time Senator JAMES Murray, of Mon- 
tana, testified only 184,000 were eligible 
for war work and only 10,000 had re- 
ceived contracts. Senator Murray also 
testified that 56 of the largest corpora- 
tions have received 75 percent of the war 
contracts, and the other 9,944 firms re- 
ceived only 25 percent. 

Since my congressional district is un- 
fortunate in not having located within 
its confines any of the 56 largest indus- 
tries such as steel mills and automobile 
plants that have received 75 percent of 
| the war contracts, many industries in 
my district have indirectly benefited in 
the business represented by those firms 
receiving war contracts. 

At the present time brick yards, stone 
quarries, tanneries, paper and textile 
mills, railroads, coal mines, and some of 
the machine shops and other manufac- 
turing plants are working to capacity on 
war contracts. Many other plants found 
themselves not fitted for wartime pro- 
duction, and it was necessary to convert 
| them, with the result that they, too, are 
| sharing in war contracts. 

Millions of dollars worth of war orders 
have been allocated to these various 
types of industry, and it is with pardon- 
able pride that I reflect on my part in 
being able to be of practical assistance in 
many instances in securing such con- 
tracts. 

Governmental standards often re- 
quired tedious work in meeting require- 
| ments, but the time Spent in assisting 
| 


manufacturers to convert their plants 
and to obtain financial assistance has 
paid huge dividends by reducing unem- 
ployment and making available to 
various communities pay rolls that have 
surpassed the high levels of the first 
World War. 

In addition to the benefits received by 
industry from participating in the war 
contracts, our vocational high schools are 
training hundreds of persons for defense 
work: while the Pennsylvania State 
College has added a course of training 
for naval officers in Diesel engineering. 
Two of our five airports have been con- 
ducting courses under the Civil Aero- 
nautics Authority, which is turning out 
classes of young men to take their places 
as fighting pilots for the Army, Navy, and 
| Marine Corps. 


Yet with all this activity in my con- 
gressional district, there is still a large 
segment of small businessmen who have 
been neglected and whose plants are not 
convertible to war production “despite 
their valuable machinery unless they have 
financial assistance. These plants are 
vitally needed in the battle of produc- 
tion, and it was with such a realization 
that Congress turned attention to the 
| plight of these small businessmen. 

The first step was to rescue 44,000 au- 

tomobile dealers and others affected by 
rationing programs who through no 
fault of their own found their stocks 
frozen and bankruptcy and ruin facing 
them. 

On May 11 the President signed Public 
Law No. 549, an act for the relief of deal- 
ers in certain articles or commodities 
rationed under the authority of the 
United States. Briefly, the law provides 
that the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration acting directly or through any of 
its subsidiary corporations is authorized 
to purchase or make loans upon the se- 
curity of any article or commodity the 
sale of which is rationed under authority 
of the United States. In a few words, 
the merchant who finds himself with a 
stock of rationed goods such as automo- 
biles, radios, refrigerators, and so forth, 
| may obtain a loan to tide him over if he 
| has had the merchandise a period of 6 
months from the beginning of the ra- 
tioning program. At the end of 18 
months, if the merchant has been un- 
able to dispose of the merchandise in the 
ordinary course of business and in con- 
formity with the rationing program, the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation is 
authorized to purchase the merchandise. 
In short, the Government, through the 
instrumentality of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation is acting as a 
guarantor to the merchant who finds 
himself with a stock of frozen goods due 
to the rationing program. 

As a companion piece of legislation, 
and in order to extend aid to small busi- 
nesses who have been unable to engage in 
war production, the President on June 
11 signed Public Law No. 603, an act to 
mobilize the productive facilities of small 
business in the interest of successful 
prosecution of the war. 

The act authorizes and directs the 
Chairman of the War Production Board, 
whenever and to the extent that he de- 
termines such action to be necessary, to 
perform certain duties and exercise cer- 
tain powers which are, briefly, as follows: 

First. To make, or provide for the 
making of, a complete inventory of all 
productive facilities which may be used 
for war production. 

Second. To direct the attention of gov- 
ernmental procurement officers to the po- 
tential productive capacity of small busi- 
ness concerns. 

Third. To obtain information regard- 
ing prime contractors with the Govern- 
ment, and to take appropriate action re- 
garding the letting of subcontracts upon 
fair and equitable terms and in the 
greatest volume practicable. 

Fourth. To take action with a view to 
| granting Government contracts to busi- 
| ness concerns operating small plants, 
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Fifth. To certify to the Smaller War 
Plants Corporation, established by the 
act, and to the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation the funds necessary for the 
conversion to war production of small 
plants. 

Sixth. To certify as to the competency, 
with respect to capacity and credit of 
small concerns and groups of such con- 
cerns, for purposes of performance of 
Government contracts. 

Seventh. To obtain from Government 
procurement and financing agencies, 
connected with war procurement or pro- 
duction, reports as to the letting of con- 
tracts and the making of loans. 

Eighth. To make studies as to the 
means by which small business concerns 
may be supplied with essential raw ma- 
terials and receive fair and reasonable 
treatment from governmental agencies. 

The act provides that where a small 
business concern or a group of such con- 
cerns has been certified by the Chairman 
of the War Production Board to be a 
competent Government contractor, Gov- 
ernment procurement agencies shall ac- 
cept such certification as conclusive, and 
are authorized to let Government pro- 
curement contracts to such concern or 
group of concerns. This section includes 
a provision recognizing the necessity for 
the payment by the Government of 
higher unit prices for articles produced 
by small business concerns than is the 
case where contracts are let to larger 
concerns. 

The act establishes a corporation 
under the name “Smaller War Plants 
Corporation,” with a board of directors to 
be selected by the Chairman of the War 
Production Board, the members to be 
selected because of their understanding 
of and sympathy with the problems of 
small business. The act provides the 
Corporation $200,000,000 as a revolving 
fund to be supplied by the Govern- 
ment. The Corporation is authorized to 
make loans or advances to enable small 
business concerns to finance plant con- 
struction, conversion, or expansion, or to 
finance the acquisition of equipment, 
facilities, machinery, supplies, or ma- 
terials, or to supply such concerns with 
capital, to be used in the manufacture of 
articles, equipment, supplies, or materials 
for war or essential civilian purposes; and 
such loans and advances may be made 
either directly or in cooperation with 
banks or other lending institutions. The 
Corporation is also given supplementary 
powers necessary and appropriate for 
carrying out the purposes for which it is 
established. 

The Corporation is authorized t» con- 
tract with the Government and procure- 
ment agencies of the Government, under 
contracts obligating the Corporation to 
furnish articles, equipment, supplies, or 
materials to the Government, and to ar- 
range for the performance of such con- 
tracts by letting subcontracts to smail 
business concerns or others for the man- 
ufacture, supply, or assembly of such 
articles, equipment, supplies, or materi- 
als, or servicing or processing in connec- 
tion therewith, or necessary manage- 
ment services. 





The Chairman of the War Production 
Board will certify to the procurement 
agencies of the Government such small 
business concerns as he finds can prop- 
erly be drawn into the production pic- 
ture, and will certify as to the capacity 
and credit of such institutions. This 
certification will have to be accepted by 
the various procurement officials of the 
Government. The Corporation estab- 
lished under the operation of the act is 
authorized to make contracts with the 
War Department, the Navy Department, 
and the Maritime Commission for such 
construction, enlargements, or expansion 
of plants and the procurement of mate- 
rial and equipment as necessary in bring- 
ing small business concerns into the pro- 
duction picture. The Smaller War Plants 
Corporation is authorized to contract di- 
rectly with the procurement agencies of 
the Government to secure the service 
necessary in the extension of plants, en- 
largement of plants, the equipment, ma- 
terial, supplies, and things essential to 
the program. Agreements will, no doubt, 
he made with the procurement agencies 
of the Government to require prime con- 
tractors to deal with subcontractors. 

Mr. Speaker, the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation through its regional 
offices has the machinery in motion to 
act promptly on every application for 
assistance under Public Laws 549 and 
603. 

In my congressional district applica- 


tions are being received through the: 


Philadelphia office of the Defense Sup- 
plies Corporation, a subsidiary of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation and 
managed by E. Raymond Scott as agent. 
Mr. Scott’s office is located in the Public 
Ledger Building, 600 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. The regional office at 
Philadelphia is authorized to make loans 
up to $100,000 without consulting the 
Washington office. In other words, the 
proverbial Government red tape has 
been eliminated, and in accordance with 
the wishes of Congress assistance is being 
rendered at the earliest practicable date. 
In fact, the Government is proving a 
avior to the merchant with a frozen 
stock of merchandise as a result of the 
rationing program; and likewise to the 
small plant owner by extending financial 
aid solely on his ability to produce war 
materials, thus permitting him to be- 
come a part of the mass production pro- 
gram so essential to win the war. 





R. E. A. and T. V. A. in Mississippi 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROSS A. COLLINS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, June 30, 1942 


Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, I take 
this time to give the full facts regarding 
my efforts to buy and distribute electric 
power at reasonable rates to the people of 
my State. To do so I quote from the 
hearings on the Agriculture Department 
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appropriation bill for 1843, beginning on 

page 444 and ending on page 448: 
WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 4, 1942. 

EFFORTS OF CONGRESSMAN COLLINS TO HAVE 

TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY POWER BROUGHT 

THROUGH RURAL ELECTRIFICATION ADMINISTRA~ 

TION DISTRIBUTION PROJECTS TO MISSISSIPPI 

Mr. Co.iins. Mr. Slattery, during my serv- 
ice in the House of Representatives covering 
about 20 years I have been an advocate of the 
development and use of the water power of 
the Tennessee River and its tributaries for 
the generation and distribution of electric 
power. I supported and helped to pass ap- 
propriations for activities at Muscle Shoals 
before the creation of Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority; I supported legislation creating Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority. Since its creation 
I have supported legislation and helped to 
make appropriations for its enlargement and 
expansion. Likewise, I have supported legis- 
lation creating the Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration and measures for its enlarge- 
ment and appropriations to make it an effec- 
tive instrumentality for serving the rural 
people of the country, for I have wanted to 
see the people of my State secure electricity 
at reasonable rates. 

While Rural Electrification Administration 
serves almost all of my congressional district, 
the Tennessee Valley Authority serves only 
the northern section of it, and there is a 
desire on the part of many people in the rest 
of my district for Tennessee Valley Authority 
power. I have striven to the limits of my 
ability to induce officials of Tennessee Valley 
Authority to build their transmission lines 
into all sections of my congressional district 
I have asked you and Dr. Craig on many 
occasions to aid me by using your influence 
with these officials to build transmission lines 
into my district. Because of your and my 
failure to induce Tennessee Valley Authority 
Officials to build transmission lines into my 
district and other sections of Mississippi, I 
have been criticized by certain persons who 
are known to you. Will you be good enough 
to make a statement of the facts as they are 
known to you, also make a part of this state- 
ment a letter written to me by you dated 
September 9, 1941, also a copy of a letter 
written by Mr. Lilienthal to me dated Sep- 
tember 3, 1941? 

Mr. Suatrery. Mr. Chairman, with your 
permission, I will furnish this statement in 
answer to Congressman CoLLINs’ question. 


Before responding to the more specific part 


of your inquiry, Mr. Congressman, I should 
like to state emphatically that your service in 
behalf of public power has extended through 





consistent throughout. My recollection goes 


| a long period and has to my knowledge been 





in be- 
ce then 


back to your activity many years ag 
half of Muscle Shoals and includes si! 





your efforts in connection with Tennessee 
Valley Authority and its extension, and late 
your efforts in connection with the establis} 
ment of Rural Electrification Administrat 
and the extension of its program, and your 
continued support of Rural Electrification 
Administration. Before saying more in re- 
spect of that matter I should like to refer 1 








the more specific part of your ir 
On September 9, 1941, I wrote 








certain letter, typical of many letters to those 

who have helped Rural Electrification Ad- 

ministration and in response to inquiri 

from them as to how they can further pro- 

mote the Rural Electrification Adn 

tion program This letter was as follow 

Hon. Ross A. COLLINS 

House of Representative 
My DEAR CONGRESSMAN COLLINS: I want yi 

to know that I deeply apprecia your coop- 
| eration on matters pert to the rural 
| electrification program. Your unfailing ef- 
| forts to bring cheap and | nable power to 
| the rural and urban « in State, with 

the resulting be > you rep- 
} resent, must bring you faction. As 
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58 let 


the Rural Electrification Administration pro- 


gram | rown and advanced, the problems 
relating to it, both legislative and general, 

have, of course, increased. 
Although I have said it before, I want to 
reassure you that I count you a real stanch 
f program. Your willingness to 


friend of 
assist me and members of my staff in leg's- 
problems have been very helpful and 
cindest regards and best wishes, 
Sincerely yours, 
HARRY SLATTERY, 
Administrator. 


That letter presents precisely the facts of 
your unfailing efforts to bring low-cost power 
to the people of your State and of the United 
States generally; the facts of your loyal sup- 
port of the congressional program of rural 
electrification through Rural Electrification 
Administration; the fact of my appreciation 
of that loyal support of the program. I recall 
particularly, and as an example of many 
other contributions, your unceasing efforts 
for the past several years to have Tennessee 
Valley Authority power brought through a 
Rural Electrification Administration distri- 
bution project to the citizens of the Lauder- 
dale area—what we refer to as Mississippi 45 
Clarke-Lauderdale. No one could work more 
earnestly than you did then on behalf of 
citizens of this State. Only the incapacity 
of Tennessee Valley Authority, as stated by 
that agency, prevented the consummation of 
the plan on which you worked so strenuously. 
I should like to submit for the record several 
letters to and from you on the matter 

I am not the only one of this mind con- 
cerning your efforts on behalf of public 
power. I have a copy—and I have seen the 
original—of a letter addressed to you by Mr. 
David E. Lilienthal, then Vice Chairman of 
Tennessee Valley Authority, which I submit 
for the record 


Hon. Ross A. COLLINS, 
Washington, D. C 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN COLLINS: You have for 
so many years been a stanch supporter of the 
Tennessee Valley Authority program and have 
so clearly understood its potential and actual 
usefulness in the national defense that I am 
confident you will be interested in some arti- 
cles that I am sending you under separate 
cover. These articles, appearing variously in 
the New York Times magazine, the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, and the Christian Science 
Monitor, of Boston, show the extent to which 
the public generally now accepts the sound- 
the Tennessee Valley Authority pro- 


lose and vital bearing on the 


ness of 


gram and its ¢ 


defense of this country 
All of this, of course, you saw many years 
ago and have worked for diligently ever since 


vevertneiess, it 


I 
will be a source of satisfaction 
to you, I am sure, to see this growing accept- 








ance of your position by persons who used to 
be either highly critical or skeptical 
With 1 i regards and best wishes, 
Si rely yours 
Davip E. LILIENTHAL, 
D reetor 
RURAL EI TE 
I M 
H F 4. ¢ 
H Re é 
WV ote D. ¢ 
I R ¢ AN ( rns: In res} se to 
\ r lett April 18, I have had Mr. Craig 
N H I ie with Mr. Muir, 
f Tet ssee Vall Authority n the 
hy of M Lil nt sc ¢ he po - 
b ( ry th v } f tl Clarke- 
Lauderd ject with Tennessee V 
Autl y power. Mr. Muir advisec n that 
u 1 I t chang ] san im- 
t t nsm r « Yr I res- 
é I l€ I x re- 








liable service possible for the lower half of the 
project. 

Mr. Muir could give no definite indications 
as to when such service would be available, 
inasmuch as it is dependent upon Tennessee 
Valley Authority building an additional line 
of greater capacity into that area. 

From time to time we have carefully ex- 
amined this question from an engineering 
point of view and have in each instance 
checked with Tennessee Valley Authority. 
However, until the construction of the line 
is made the present sources of power are the 
only ones available for this project. For your 
information, I should like to state the terms 
of the two contracts under which this project 
receives power: 

A li-year contract with the Mississippi 
Power Co. effective October 1939 at an aver- 
age rate of 1.32 cents. 

A 20-year contract, effective from the same 
date, with the Tennessee Valley Authority 
at an average rate of 0.73 cent. 

No one questions the desirability of having 
the entire project served by Tennessee Valley 
Authority, but until such power is made avail- 
able it is impossible for you or for us to 
change the conditions under which this proj- 
ect receives wholesale power. 

I had hoped, when this matter of whole- 
sale service was agreed upon and worked out 
last year, that the question of further ex- 
tension of Tennessee Valley Authority power 
would be thoroughly understood by all parties 
concerned and that until such time as Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority was able to make 
power available the question would be con- 
sidered only in relation to Tennessee Valley 
Authority’s future developments and be re- 
viewed from time to time so that the pos- 
sibility of this service would not be over- 
looked. 

I am taking the liberty of writing to Mr. 
Grady Smith, superintendent of this project, 
about the matter and am attaching thereto 
a copy of this letter, requesting Mr. Smith 
to bring the subject to the attention of the 
Board again in order that they may be fully 
informed of the present status of this 
question. 

May I take this opportunity to thank you 
for your continued interest in the Rural 
Electrification Administration program, which 
has been of so much help in many questions 
of national relationships and which specifi- 
cally has resulted in the adjustment of local 
difficulties to the benefit of the program of 
rural electrification in your district 

I trust I have been able to give you suffi- 
cient information to answer Mr. Snowden. 

Sincerely yours 
HARRY SLATTERY, 
Administrator. 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., May 7, 1940. 
Hon. Harry SLATTERY 
Administrator, Rural Electrification 
Administration, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR MR. SLATTERY: This will acknowledge 
and thank you for your letter of April 26 
concerning the possibility of serving the lower 
part of the Clarke-Lauderdale Rural Electrifi- 
cation Administration project with Tennessee 
Valley Authority power. I appreciate the de- 
tail which you furnished me 
Very sincerely 








Ross A. COLLINS 
UNITED STATES DEPART- 
MENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
RuRAL ELECTRIFICATION ADMINISTRATION 


Washington, June 1, 1940. 
Hon. Ross A. COLLINs, 
House of Representative 
Washington, D.C 
(Refer to Mississippi 45 Lauderdale re- 


tail rates.) 
My DEAR Mr. COLLINS: We 


interest in the rural electrification pri 


appreciate your 
gram 
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as indicated by your letter of May 20 and 
the attached letter from Mr. H. C. Cook, 
route 4, Meridian, Miss., regarding the rate 
which he pays for electric service from a 
Rural Electrification Administration-financed 
distribution system. 

Mr. Cook is served by the East Mississippi 
Electric Power Association. This association 
purchases power for the first section of its 
lines from Mississippi Power Co. A later sec- 
tion purchases power from Tennessee Valley 
Authority on a much lower rate. We made 
every effort to obtain Tennessce Valley Au- 
thority power for the original section, but it 
now appears that Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity will probably not extend its lines to serve 
the entire association in the near future. 

It is obviously impossible for the associa- 
tion to apply Tennessee Valley Authority re- 
tail rates to that section of its system which 
is purchasing energy on a much bigger rate 
and which has relatively few members per 
mile of line. 

We are continuing our efforts toward ob- 
taining Tennessee Valley Authority power for 
the first section of this distribution system 
in order that Mr. Cook and other members 
of the association will not be penalized in 
comparison with their more fortunate neigh- 
bors in adjacent territory. 

Sincerely yours, 
Harry SLATTERY, 
Administrator. 


UNITED STATES DEPART- 
MENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
RURAL ELECTRIFICATION ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, July 12, 1940. 
Hon. Ross A. COLLINs, 
House of Representatives. 

My DeEar CONGRESSMAN COLLINS: I want to 
send this letter to express to you my sincere 
appreciation for your cooperation in the rural 
electrification program under my jurisdic- 
tion. You have been a friend and an aid I 
know in the creation of rural electrification 
cooperatives in Mississippi, and have espe- 
cially contributed to the creation and day- 
by-day work of the Eastern Mississippi Elec- 
tric Power Association in Lauderdale, Clarke, 
and Wayne Counties. As you know, you and 
I have done our utmost to get Tennessee 
Valley Authority power for the entire co- 
operative. I know from conversation with 
Mr. Lilienthal and his associates, and from 
conferences with my Rural Electrification Ad- 
ministration aides here that you have left 
no stone unturned in trying to bring Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority power to the entire 
cooperative. But the Tennessee Valley Au- 
thority directors have denied our appeals be- 
cause they contend they do not have suffi- 
cient power to supply this area and, further, 
that their transmission lines will not carry 
this increased electrical load. 

My associates here in Rural Electrification 
Administration and I have called upon you 
repeatedly to aid with the detail matters of 
legislation and you have always come forward. 
When our rural electrification appropriation 
was before the House committee, and when 
it was on the floor you were one of the men 
who urged its passage and took part in ad- 
vancing it to the present law. It will inter- 
est you to know that we are making every 
effort to get under way the $100,000,000 pro- 
gram of Rural Electrification Administration 
which the President urged Congress to enact 
and which recently was passed by the Con- 
gress. I know you take satisfaction in that 
fact 

May I again express to you the appreciation 
of Rural Electrification Administiation for 
your heip and aid 

Sincerely yours 
HARRY SLATTERY, 
Administrator. 
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Pilgrimage of Winston Churchill— 
Article by Max Lerner 
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OFr 


HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 6 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 2), 1942 


Mr. HILL. Mr. President, shortly after 
Mr. Winston Churchill addressed the 
Senate on December 26, last, Max Lerner 
wrote a most interesting article for the 
New Republic magazine under the head- 
ing “The pilgrimage of Winston Church- 
ill.’ The article is so fine an analysis 
of Mr. Churchill, and of the character 
and ability and leadership of the man, 
and is so interesting and enlightening, 
that I ask unanimous consent to have it 
printed in the Appendix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

THE PILGRIMAGE OF WINSTON CHURCHILL 


Mr. Churchill’s migratory impulses have 
again not played him false, and they continue 
to rank among the more effective resources 
of his statesmanship. I once listened to a 
long and talented discussion of what had 
been accomplished by the Roosevelt-Churchill 
meeting on the Atlantic; but what seemed 
most crucial was that it took place at all. 
Similarly for the pilgrimage to the Potomac. 

Ever since his Indian and South African 
days in his youth, Mr. Churchill has had a 
hankering to see for himself. He has on a 
larger scale the instincts that LaGuardia has 
in New York. And no doubt both are right. 
For leadership has always been three-fourths 
a matter of symbols, and symbols are con- 
ditioned by both the mood and technology 
of an era. Ours is an age of movement—of 
mobile warfare, of great decisions made cov- 
ering vast areas. The people are heartened 
by a similar sign of mobility on the part of 
their leaders. All travels are, of course, not 
the same. A Chamberlain could start on his 
trip to Godesberg bearing a nation’s honor 
and a world’s safety, and bring back only his 
umbrella. But Chamberlain was sedentary, 
with the inertia of the old conservative, for 
whom a trip means some disaster, just as 
for the impoverished a telegram always sig- 
nifles death. 

Mr. Churchill, however, is quite another 
matter. For him a trip may be, like a speech, 
a dramatic gesture at some turning point in 
history, a way of setting a mood or giving 
new marching orders after something crucial 
has happened to change the alinement of 
forces. Mr. Churchill has himself counted 
five such “climacterics’—the collapse of 
France, the German air attack on England, 
lease-lend aid to Britain, the invasion of 
Russia, and now the American entrance into 
the war 

So much is clear and visible. But what of 
the rest? What of the ends in whose service 
this large and imaginative sweep is enlisted? 
What of the grasp of social forces, what of 
the basic credo that makes all else a matter 
of means and surfaces? AsI write, the radio 
has just faded from the tensions of Mr 
Churchill’s Senate speech into the routine 
tupidities of the commercial barkers, But 
despite them there is still a sense of largeness 
in the air. What manner of man is this, and 
what are his promise and portent for our 
future? 

At 67, after a career which (as he told 
Congress) “has not been entirely unevent- 


ful,” this man is still one of the phenomena 
of our time. He is somehow a cross between 
Disraeli, Clemenceau, and our own Teddy 
Roosevelt. Like Disraeli he is man of letters 
and stateman together, with Disraeli’s sense 
of the greatness of empire. He has Clemen- 
ceau’s tiger tenacity as a war leader, the sin- 
gleness of purpose which held when all else 
in Europe seemed to fall apart from the 
center. Like T. R. he has been rough rider, 
navalist, bad boy of politics. Yet despite 
the legend of his political unreliability—a 
legend fostered by the dull and mediocre 
men who feared him, there are fixed points 
in his career from which an estimate of him 
can be made. 

First of all, he is—like our own President— 
an aristocrat in democratic politics. In his 
domestic politics he has been, whatever the 
label he has used, closest to the Lloyd George 
wing of the Liberals, with their notions of a 
social-service state, and their adherence to 
the necessary reforms within capitalism. 
When he told Congress “I have been in full 
harmony all my life with the tides that 
have flowed on both sides of the Atlantic 
against privilege and monopoly,” he allowed 
time to soften some of the harshness of his 
more conservative days; yet the essential de- 
scription was not blatantly wrong. That is 
why it was not a wrench for him to invite 
labor into his government. But if he has 
been a liberal, it has not been because of 
abstract conviction but because of the paral- 
lelogram of social forces. Because he has 
loved political struggle, he has been respon- 
sive to these forces far more than the doc- 
trinaire cadavers who all their days hugged 
the Tory benches. And even more than 
political struggle, he has enjoyed the han- 
dling of great affairs. He has a boisterous 
confidence that when it comes to these he 
has the know-how as well as any man. 

He is an imperialist, but his imperialism 
is the less dangerous kind that proceeds from 
pride in his people’s strength rather than 
from a hard-bitten capitalism. His young 
memories are of fighting in the river wars in 
India, being captured by the Boers in South 
Africa, escaping, and returning to England 
asahero. Ever since then he has reserved his 
contempt for the Baldwins and Chamberlains, 
who were willing to sign away Britain’s im- 
perial stature for their own narrow class in- 
terests. But while he has been a humane 
imperialist (he was one of the most con- 
sistent champions of the Boers), he preserves 
the imperial manner. 

He is a fighter; not a militarist or sword 
rattler, but, as Sir Henry Wilson once put 
it, a “war min.” His most effective qualities 
come out in the midst of a war. He has held 
every war post—the Admiralty, the Ministry 
of Munitions, the War Ministry, the post of 
Defense Coordinator. Even as Home Secre- 
tary or Chancelor of the Exchequer, he had 
so little sense of ministerial fences that he 
would always be presenting Asquith or Lloyd 
George with some long memorandum on war 
strategy or military administration. 

As with so many articulate men, his style 
is the best approach to the man himself. It 
is a style formed on Gibbon’s Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Empire, but dedicated to 
the postponement of a similar work on the 
British Empire. He read Gibbon as a young 
officer in India whiling away hours unoccu- 
pied by polo; he later added Macauley. But 
to the rounded periods of the hi rians he 
has added also the quicker pace of our own 
time, the readiness that comes from parlia- 
mentary debate, the sure note of command, 
the piercing phrase that impales an oppo- 
nent, the inevitable phrase that serves to set 
the mood of a whole people. In fact, it is in 
their style that Roosevelt and Churchill show 
their most marked differences. Roo 
lacks edge and distinction. It that of a 
man with a natural gift for clear communi- 
cation, who can cut through the tangles of a 
problem to the core that will be lligible 
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to the middle-class mind. Churchill’s is that 
of a man born to measure men and command 
them, accustomed to building moods, swap- 
ping insults, manipulating emotions, a man 
into the mold of whose speech the whole tra- 
dition of English oratory and writing has been 
poured—but with a somewhat new tang to it. 
When he calls Hitler a wicked man he blends 
the conscience of the Victorian with the 
propaganda insight of the modern. 

But this traditionalist has his weaknesses, 
and his entire pilgrimage since his first In- 
dian campaign has not rid him of them. He 
has only partially understood the forces loose 
in the world today. In the organization of 
war production England has made most of 
the mistakes that we are making, except that 
she is in a later stage of them. Her industry 
is still running at only two-thirds or three- 
fourths of her potential efficiency. There are 
proniems in coal, agriculture, plane produc- 
tion, labor supply. One finds in London al- 
most aS many cross purposes as in Wash- 
ington. 

To the largest extent these defects are due 
less to the defects in Mr. Churchill's leader- 
ship than to the structure of British capital- 
ism. Yet leadership is an element Like 
Roosevelt, Churchill likes to have all the 
reins in his own hands; he has not learned 
the very modern art of delegation, or—as the 
British call it—devolution. Nor have his ap- 
pointments been good. They have not nearly 
tapped the layers of ability among intellec- 
tuals, technicians, the middle class; nor do 
the men around him form a Cabinet of all 
the talents. He has been impatient of criti 
cism. The independent opposition in Com- 
mons—men like Shinwell, Davies, Aneurin, 
Bevan, are reduced to taking potshots at an 
inaccessible figure. It must be said for the 
commanding position Churchill holds that 
even they, the sporadic snipers, would be mos 
horrified if their sniping were successful and 
he were induced to resign 

But there is more in him to critici: 
lack of coordination in production and we 
ness in administration. There is hi 3i 
approach to the strategy of the present wai 
“Unlike Mr. Chamberlain,” says The New 
Statesman, “Mr. Churchill is really prepared 
to fight the war, but he wants to use the me 
weapons which Mr. Chamberlain was scared 
to employ.” Churchill has not learned that 
modern warfare must be the warfare of a 
planned military machine inside of a planned 
economic machine; that it must be political 














warfare as well as military and economic; 
that it must use to the fullest the propaganda 
of word and deed together. He has not un- 
dermined Nazi morale by assuring the Ger- 
mans that a Hitler defeat will not mean the 





with respect to India’s problem. He ha 
tapped the possibilities of making the A 

a democratic army. He is, like the rest of u 
still under the spell of his habits of 


and his inherited vistas of outlook The 
remarkable thing is that he hi: roke 
through them even to the extent he ! and 


it is to this break-through that E 1 owe 
hef freedom 
vival. 

Mr. Churchill’s s ee 
leader would not be so pressi1 1 
our destinie so tied 1 
What he thinks about R 
may do much to determi: 
as English 
power.” After the Ru n 
feared communism less } u 
cal hatred (he h alway 
subordinate abstraction é I of 
policy) than because he feared the 
world revolution and its imy t Brit- 
ish Empire. With the rise of H 
turned toward Russia useful c - 
poise to Nazi power. The H 
did not shake him as it d 
ceased to expect tl 


today and her cl 


policy 
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Nazi attack. And when in his Senate speech 
he mentioned the Russian resistance, it was 
the first time since the revolution that the 
halls of Congress had echoed with applause to 
the name of Russia. 

But one must wonder why he did not in- 
clude Russia in his mention of plans for 
Allied war coordination, or in his picture of 
a post-war world, The answer lies, I suggest, 
in his balance-of-power approach. In the 
last decade he has thought of Russia as a 
useful counterpoise to a powerful Germany. 
Is the thinking now of some useful counter- 
poise to a successful Russia? And is he un- 
willing now to have the war ties with Russia 
too close, lest the post-war ties prove too 
embarrassing? 

I am concerned with all this not on Russia’s 
account, but only because it affects the demo- 
cratic future for America and the world. 
Russia within the concert of anti-Nazi 
powers will be far more helpful during the 
war and far less dangerous after the war than 
Russia outside that concert. And a Russia 
outside the main forces of western life is 
likely in the future as in the past to turn 
farther away from the standards of western 
democracy An Anglo-American condomin- 
ium is not the answer to the winning of 
either the war or the peace. The answer 
must lie in broadening and deepening the 
democratic reach until it includes in its 
partnership all the peoples firmly against the 
Nazi cause 

When Mr 
he will have completed his pilgrimag 
LERNER 


Churchill has understood that, 
—~Max 








Message to the American Legion 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 6, 1942 


RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
under permission granted me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
am inserting my mesSage to the State 
convention of the American Legion now 
in session at Jackson, Miss.: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 4, 1942. 


Mr. 


c leary 
opeaker, 


FELLOW LEGIONNAIRES: Since it is impossi- 
ble for 1e t be with you on this occasion, 
as Congress is session and there are mat- 


of tremendous importance pending, I am 
taking the liberty of sending you this heart- 
} n ch I trust you will re- 

ceive in the same spirit in which it is sent 
First, I want to thank you for your kind- 
rsonally, and for your loyal sup- 
} f my effor as Chairman of the Com- 
1 World War Veterans’ Legislation of 
cure the passage of legisia- 





whl 





ry for the care and protection of 
u abled buddies and their dependents 
e de ing of and entitled to the 
Nat § tance and gratitude 

Ww reported and passed the following 
ce I last addressed you a yea! 
On I } $1, we passed House bill 
the procedure to determine 
f ection. In effect it broadens the 
} é a veteran whc rved over- 
eas may prove service connection. This bill 
passed both Houses, was approved by the 

President, a became Public Law No. 361 
On December 22, 1941, we passed House bill 
$853, relatil the hospitalization of retired 
men. This measure affects a small number 
f v were inadvertently excluded from 
gislation. It also passed hoth 


| 


Houses, was approved by the President, and 
became Public Law No. 365 

On December 26, 1941, we passed House bill 
4692. This measure provides a uniform law 
for the disposition of personal property of 
veterans who die in Veterans’ Administra- 
tion hospitals or facilities. It passed both 
Houses, was approved by the President, and 
became Public Law No. 382 

On May 14, 1942, we passed House bill 4402 
extending for another 5-year period the level- 
premium war risk term insurance. This 
bill also passed both Houses, was signed by 
the President, and became Public Law 556. 

On June 5, 1942, we passed House bill 6646 
providing that the unexplained absence of a 
veteran for 7 years shall be deemed evidence 
of death for the purpose of administering 
laws of the Veterans’ Administration. It, too, 
passed both Houses, was approved by the 
President and became Public Law No. 591. 

On June 10, 1942, we passed House bill 
4845, restoring to $40 per month the rate of 
compensation paid to permanently and total- 
ly disabled non-service-connected veterans. 
This bill was also passed by both Houses, 
approved by the President and became Public 
Law No. 601. 

In addition, the committee has reported 
three other bills, two of which are on the 
House calendar, and one of which has passed 
the House and is now pending before the Fi- 
nance Committee of the Senate 

The first one, H. R. 4, introduced by me at 
the request of the Legion, and known as the 
widows and orphans bill, passed the House on 
June 16, 1941, and, as I said, is still pending 
in the Finance Committee of the Senate. 

H. R. 2226, a bill to define misconduct for 
compensation and pension purposes as lim- 
ited to felonious misconduct, was reported 
by this committee and is now on the House 
calendar. 

H. R. 6824, to make temporary disability 
ratings of World War veterans permanent 
after 10 years, was also reported by this com- 
mittee and is now on the House Calendar. 

In addition to the foregoing activities, when 
the soldiers’ pay bill was before the House, I 
took the liberty of offering an amendment 
to raise the base pay of the men in our armed 
After a long and bit- 
overcame all parlia- 


forces to $50 a month 
ter struggle, we finally 
mentary handicaps, as well as open opposi- 
tion, and got that provision written into the 
law. Thus, for the first time in the history 
of this country we are now paying our en- 
listed men a wage that at least approximates 
the wages being paid to men in civil life 

Remembering the bitter battles we 
went through for the adjusted compensation 
of the veterans of the last war, I decided that 
we had better adjust the compensation of 
these boys as best we could while the war is 
going on 

I am writings July 4, a 
national holiday This building is as quiet 
as a tomb. But our boys are on duty all 
over the world. As I came in at the front 
a few r oments ago, one of them who is 
guarding the building recognized me, saluted 
with his rifle, smiled and said, “Thanks, we 
got $50 this pay day instead of $2 

That alone was sufficient compensation for 
all the efforts I put forth, and all the criticism 
I endured while battling for the adoption of 
this amendment, especially when I realize 
that he spoke for millions of others, including 
the loved ones of these brave young men who 
are offering up their lives in our country’s 
cause 
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this message on 








doubt familiar with my fight 
here with certain subversive or misguided but 
powerful elements who, thr h certain pub- 
lics and other propaganda agencies, are 
endeavoring in every way browbeat the 
American Red Cross into removing the labels 


from the blood that w being banked for 
ur armed forces, so that one could not tell 
whether came from a wl man, a Negro, 


Japanese 
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Phe ones who are making these demands 
are highly financed and are redoubling their 
efforts in this drive, even after I have re- 
peatedly exposed them on the floor of the 
House; but I am glad to say that the Red 
Cross has refused to yield. 

I hope you will adopt a resolution backing 
up the Red Cross in thus - protecting -our 
white men who are wounded in this war 
from these scavangers who are attempting to 
have Negro blood or Japanese blood injected 
into their veins. 

And since these elements are saying, or 
strongly intimating, that the Office of Civilian 
Defense is not labeling the blood it is banking 
for injection into the civilian men, women, 
and children who may be injured in air raids, 
or other similar disasters, I suggest that you 
consider a resolution on that important phase 
of this all-important subject. 

Leading, responsible doctors will tell you 
that no one can foretell the consequences of 
having the blood of another race injected into 
the veins of your son or your daughter. It 
is likely not only to disastrously affect them 
but might crop out in their children. 

Be that as it may, the proposition is too 
dangerous to take any chances with; and if 
you will adopt such resolutions and present 
them to the national convention, I feel that 
they will receive the enthusiastic support of 
all real Americans in the Legion. 

Our first duty, of course, is to win the war, 
and to that end our men in the service are 
giving a glorious account of themselves. 

While they are battling with our enemies 
from without, let us take care of those ene- 
mies who are boring from within, in order 
that our form of government, our free insti- 
tutions, our way of life, and our civilization 
may not perish from the earth. 

Sincerely yours, 
J. E. RANKIN, 
Chairman, Committee on World 
War Veterans’ Legislation. 





Time for Real Thinking by People of 
the South 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CARTER MANASCO 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 6, 1942 


Mr. MANASCO. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Gadsden (Ala.) Times of June 
30, 1942: 
TIME FOR 


REAL THINKING BY 


SOUTH 


PEOPLE OF THE 


Those in charge of the machinery of gov- 
ernment in every country on this earth have 
learned one from another that by the skillful 
use of propaganda the emotions and feelings 
of the people over whom they rule, can be 
directed and controlled as water is directed 
and controlled by the nozzle on a hose. 

Witness the American scene One week 
every syndicated writer and every radio com- 
mentator is busy letting the American people 
know that the so-called democracies (Russia 
and China being by them included as democ- 
racies) will win the war by Christmas, that 
the Japanese fleet has been rendered impo- 
tent, that a great uprising is about to take 
place in Germany, with Hitler being over- 
thrown, that Russia has practically destroyed 
the German Army, that the submarine men- 
ace has been licked, and so forth. The next 
week we are informed, or events the knowl- 
edge of which cannot be suppressed, disclose 
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to us, that there was hardly a scintilla of 
truth in anything we had beer. told. 

Witness the British. The people there 
were told that Germany was being bombed 
to her knees, that the British Army in Libya, 
equipped with the latest American U. S. 
Grant tanks, had surprised and trapped Gen- 
eral Rommel and was preparing to annihilate 
him. Was this true? Well Tobruk fell in 
1 day and 5 British generals with upraised 
hands surrendered 30,000 British troops and 
about all the tanks we had sent them to an 
Italian (not German) general. 

Is it any wonder then that people who are 
able to do a little thinking for themselves are 
beginning to take with a large lump of salt 
every bit of propaganda that is handed them? 
The trouble is not enough people will think 
for themselves. 

Well, it is high time that the native-born 
white man and woman of the South began 
to do a lot of serious thinking for themselves. 
They should begin to ask of their Congress- 
men and their Senators, yes, even of their 
Governors, this question: Are we trying to 
win a foreign war, or are we, under the guise 
of the war effort, trying to overthrow our 
form of government from within? There are 
numerous signs which indicate that alien 
groups in charge of many bureaus in our 
Government are bent On destruction from 
within. 

Let us be specific. Fortune magazine car- 
ries a lengthy article in its June issue de- 
scribing in detail and praising the efforts to 
break down the sentiment of race segrega- 
tion in the South. With evident glee it tells 
of the forcing of the white boys at the Camp 
Benning Officers’ Candidate School in the 
State of Georgia, to sleep in the same room 
with Negroes and to eat at the same mess 
table. 

Under cover of a Presidential order a com- 
mittee has just met in Birmingham to hear 
expert testimony, concerning what it terms 
“racial discrimination” in war industry. No 
skilled Negro workers, no colored foreman, 
no colored stenographer, no colored execu- 
tives, they allege, are employed in southern 
industry and they cite the executives of cer- 
tain of these companies to appear before the 
committee to show cause why this discrimi- 
nation exists. 

The Saturday Evening Post, which has 
thrown Benjamin Franklin’s picture from its 
pages and which seeks to curry favor with 
the radicals by libeling, ridiculing, and villify- 
ing everything in the South, makes a studied 
effort to portray the Governor of the State 
of Georgia and his wife to the Nation as crude 
yokels, illiterate and held in power with the 
vote of white trash in Georgia, which it 
speaks of as the wool-hat boys. By innuendo 
if not by direct statement, it is made to ap- 
pear that Governor Talmadge has raided both 
county and State treasuries for his personal 
gain. The attempt is to discredit Talmadge 
for his opposition to entry of Negroes into 
white schools. Life Magazine carries in one 
of its late issues a picture of Rochester, the 
Negro comedian of the Jello program, to- 
gether with his Negro foreman and white 
and Negro girls working under him in a para- 
chute factory Rochester is operating for the 
Government. 

In Birmingham, perhaps in other southern 
cities, dodgers have been thrown on the street 
demanding that certain of the schools be 
thrown open to Negroes as well as whites. 

Why all this, we ask you? It all dovetails 
into one definite scheme to humiliate the 
white South, to do away with the color line 
and make a race of mongrel people for this 
foreign bunch to lord it over and govern. 

Despite the fact that the national admin- 
istration labels itself ‘“‘Democratic” and came 
to power largely from ballots labeled “White 
Supremacy,” despite the fact that southern 
Democratic Members of Congress elected by 
tris “white supremacy” ballot have held 
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places of great importance in the National 
Congress the southern white man is the 
lowest down in the estimation of these bu- 
reaucrats and with less influence of any 
group within the Nation’s borders—that is 
except when giving of its youth to the fight- 
ing forces. 

We believe that nowhere else in the United 
States is the Negro treated as well and so 
sympathetically as here in the South. The 
relations between the races are predomi- 
nantly harmonious and pleasant. Certainly 
nowhere in this country are Negroes employed 
in such high proportion to white employees 
as here in the South. 

Try to find a colored waiter, bellboy, or 
maid in a New York hotel. The jobs are all 
preempted by foreign whites. Did you ever 
see a colored barber in a shop patronized by 
the white trade of New York? How many 
Negro coal miners are in the Pennsylvania 
mines? In New Jersey, even in truck gardens, 
colored workers were stoned and run out be- 
cause the Italians would not have them 
competing in this type of work 

Whether the radicals know it or not, this 
country is engaged in what bids fair to be 
the most desperate war of all history. In the 
words of Congressman RANKIN, “The people 
of the South are behind every effort to aid 
this war, and they resent these attempts on 
the part of Communists, politicians, and 
firks to stir up race trouble from which the 
Negro ultimately will be the greatest sufferer.” 

A divided country cannot possibly hope to 
win this war. Why, then, are such persistent 
efforts made to break down southern morale 
and thus divide the country? Do some think- 
ing for yourself. 





Move the Surplus Grain 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 6, 1942 


Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to revise and extend 
my remarks, I desire not only to include 
an editorial from the Washington Post 
of Sunday, July 5, entitled “Congress 
on Trial,’ but to comment briefly on the 
situation which now deadlocks the two 
Chambers. 

We have been in controversy over the 
Agricultural Appropriations bill for a 
long time. We have had two votes on 
the question of the sale of surplus wheat. 
The first vote was overwhelmingly in 
favor of the position originally taken by 
the House in opposition to the Senate 
amendment which would permit sales of 
grain in unlimited quantities at 85 per- 
cent of corn parity. 

The second vote was a recognition that 
the situation was far more critical than 
some people had believed and on this 
roll call the issue was fairly close. I feel 
that now with the situation so hopelessly 
deadlocked, the House itself might take 
the matter from the hands of its confer- 
ees and vote to suStain the position orig- 
inally taken by the President and ex- 
pressed by the Senate amendment. Such 
an action would immediately clear the 
ground for full acceptance of other pro- 
visions now in controversy and permit a 
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settlement of this matter not 30 or 60 or 
90 days from now but immediately. 

Such a conclusion of this long argu- 
ment should be welcomed by this body 
as it would be by the citizens generally. 
This cannot be a one-sided matter and 
the House might have been wrong in its 
earlier votes. As one of those who voted 
in support of the Senate amendment I 
feel that the majority of the House was 
wrong and that if given a suitable op- 
portunity it would vote right even at this 
late date. 

I desire to call to the attention of the 
Members of the House the fact that the 
whole United States wheat crop for 1942 
is useless to this country unless the Sen- 
ate amendment finally prevails. 

Last year the farmers of this Nation 
spurred on by the plea that food would 
win the war and regarding themselves as 
allies of the democratic countries even 
though we had not yet become com- 
batants, produced a gigantic crop of 
nearly a billion bushels of wheat. There 
was already a 385,000,000-bushel surplus. 
One-half of this great total of 1,330,000,- 
000 bushels of wheat is in storage while 
the combines start cutting and threshing 
this year’s crop. 

In addition, Canada has 400,000,000 
bushels of surplus wheat and the Argen- 
tine has nearly a quarter of a billion 
bushels. Now along comes the United 
States and this year it will add another 
900,000,000 bushels. The result will he a 
piling up of wheat which no possible 
friend of agriculture or the farmer could 
view with anything but extreme anxiety 

This tremendous stock of wheat is not 
adequately stored and with the shortage 
of lumber and sheet metal it cannot be 
properly stored. It can only deteriorate 
and spoil. 

The Secretary of Agriculture has ex- 
pressed the hope that for 1943 the wheat 
acreage can be dropped to 21,000,000 
acres as against the present legal mini- 
mum of 55,000,000 million acres. Con- 
gress needs to get its courage up to the 
point now where it can vote to Sell the 
surplus already accumulated in the ware- 
houses, the surplus which will come from 
this year’s crop, and will in addition vote 
to slash the wheat acreage to a figures 
which will represent something like our 
normal needs. 

In addition, we cannot fail to bea: 
mind that the producer of wheat is not 
being penalized by the program of the 
President. The producer is still obtain- 
ing an agreed-upon parity price either by 
his sales or by loans on his crop which 
are fixed by law at a satisfactory figure 
This price may not be as high as som 
wheat farmers would wish, but the dan- 
ger to them from too low a current pri: 
is as nothing compared to the danger to 
them which will result from a continued 
piling up of wheat in storage and a fur- 
ther production from 55,000,000 acres 
through another year. 


Those of us who lived in the wheat 
country during the last war cannot view 
this matter lightly. When the crash 


came in agricultural prices it destroyed 


not only the wheat farmer and the corn 
farmer but it broke three-fourths of the 
banks in my native State of South 
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Dakota. It broke six out of seven banks 
in my home town. The combination of 
these bank failures and agricultural fail- 
ures seriously crippled, if it did not de- 
stroy, every merchant in every one of 
the towns which was solely dependent 
upon agriculture for its continuance. 
Why shouid we go through that again? 

Faced with such a situation, Congress 
continues to squabble back and forth be- 
tween Senate and House on this im- 
portant matter of national policy. Pres- 
ident Roosevelt has stated the issue with 
sufficient clarity when he has said: 

The only real issue involved here is 
whether the Government should be free to 
use its feed resources to produce food for 
the wartime effort 


In sustaining the President’s point of 
view the editorial which I desire to re- 
print insists that the effort to withhold 
wheat supplies from wartime use is so 
utterly unpatziotic that it has shocked 
the sensibilities of the American people. 

We have delayed too long. Any Mem- 
ber from the Corn Belt who desires to 
impress his constitutents with the fact 
that he is protecting their interests has 
already done enough by twice defeating 
the President’s proposal. Now we would 
do well to recognize that the President 
has been right all the way and that the 
House itself should no longer postpone 
the inevitable sale of surplus wheat on 
the theory that such a sale destroys the 
principle of parity. The two things are 
entirely unrelated. One concerns a 
guaranteed price to the farmer as he 
produces the wheat. The other applies 
to a price at which the Government will 
sell its own wheat on which it has made 
previous loans and sell it at a price which 
will permit the use of that wheat either 
in the fattening of livestock, the pro- 
duction of alcohol or any other purpose 
which serves the war aims of our Nation. 

I express the hope that an opportunity 
will be given for a separate vote on this 
issue, that we will not be asked to con- 
tinue an intolerable situation for another 
30 days or 60 days and indefinitely 
through the winter, but that we shall act 
with dispatch to end a bad situation as 
expeditiously as we can, that we will 
concur speedily in the Senate amend- 


ment to the agricultural appropriations 
bill on the question of sales of surplus 
wheat, and that with that hurdle out of 
the road we can then look into a prompt 
justment of the other matters in dis- 
ute which are not matters of policy but 
y matters of purse as far as farm Se- 
ty is concerned 
The editorial from which I quoted in 
this morning follows: 
NGRESS ON TRIAI 
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Houses are clinging. In general, the House 
wishes to push farm prices up to parity or 
higher, while relying on fewer farm subsidies 
and benefits from the Government. The 
Senate and the President insist that limited 
quantities of wheat be made available for war 
use at less than parity prices, but they favor 
more Government aid to the farmer through 
the Farm Security Administration. In ordi- 
nary times these important differences might 
well be debated extensively, even though the 
arguments advanced by some Representatives 
supporting the House version of the bill are 
utterly fallacious. They are demanding less 
Federal control over agriculture, while spon- 
soring a scheme that would artificially boost 
food costs about a billion dollars a year and 
thus upset any possibility of a normal rela- 
tionship between the farmer and other 
producers. 

The important point is, however, that these 
are not ordinary times and that many argu- 
ments which might have been valid in 1935 
or even 1939 are not valid today. President 
Roosevelt accurately stated, in his letter to 
seven farm, labor, and religious leaders, that 
“the only real issue involved here is whether 
the Government should be free to use its feed 
resources to produce food for the wartime ef- 
fort.” Pressure to withhold Federal wheat 
supplies from wartime use in order to boost 
farm prices is so utterly unpatriotic that it 
has shocked the sensibilities of the American 
people. It has put Members of the House 
in the unenviable position of trying to reap 
cheap political rewards at the expense of their 
country’s wartime strength 

Coming at a time when the country is 
keyed up to an all-out war effort, such a 
performance tends to shatter confidence in 
Congress more seriously than any criticism 
from the outside could. It leaves the impres- 
sion that Congress cannot adjust its habits 
of thought and methods of legislaticn to 
wartime conditions. It further encourages 
the dangerous belief that difficult problems 
must be turned over to the administrative 
branch of the Government if we want to 
mobilize the entire country for victory. In 
theory, of course, Congress is fighting against 
that belief. But every time it slips back into 
the attitude of politics as usual in the midst 
of war the demand for further transfers of 
power to executive agencies is strengthened. 

The. people are keenly aware of the fact 
that in this globe-circling war democracy 
itself is on trial. Does Congress know it? 
The present controversy leaves the unmistak- 
able impression that a substantial group of 
legislators consider farm parity more impor- 
tant than the preservation of democratic in- 
stitutions. That assumption cannot be al- 
lowed to grow without inviting disastrous 
consequences. Unle Cc ress can show by 
its own acts that it is able to act boldly in 
the national interest under emergency con- 





ditions, popular government as we have 
known it in the past will be in danger re- 
gardle of what happen n the battlefields 


Jeterans’ Legislation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ROSS A. COLLINS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 2, 1942 


Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, for a pe- 
riod of 22 years I have insisted that Con- 
ress give to the men who fought its bat- 
tles the generous treatment which they 
arned through the sacrifices they made 
r their country. I came to Congress as 
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one of the first advocates of the payment 
of adjusted compensation to veterans of 
the first World War. I felt then, and I 
feel now, that those who risk their all 
for their country are entitled at least to 
this small consideration and as they have 
grown older and the effects of their serv- 
ices during the World War have become 
more pronounced and more apparent, I 
have sought to give more aid to these 
worthy veterans. 

I have helped to pass legislation to hos- 
pitalize those who needed such care. 

I have helped to pass legislation to pro- 
tect veterans’ widows and orphans, and 
to give compensation to the families of 
those who died of service-connected dis- 
abilities. 

I helped to pass legislation to give 
veterans disability compensation, even 
though their disabilities were not service 
connected, and I voted against the bill 
to repeal these allowances. 

Likewise, I have supported all legisla- 
tion for the benefit of Spanish War vet- 
erans. 

These men did not fail the country 
which they served during the travail of 
war, and I have never failed them. 

During the darkest days of the depres- 
sion, when banks were closing and a spirit 
of despair prevailed throughout the coun- 
try, I pleaded and fought to safeguard the 
benefits and privileges that had been 
given by prior Congresses to these vet- 
erans, and when everybody seemed to be 
against me and those of my colleagues 
who felt as I did, I nevertheless opposed 
the so-called Economy Act. 

I have not been a fair-weather friend 
to veterans. I have never been called 
and found wanting. 

During the last 8 months Congress has 
passed certain veteran legislation to 
which I briefly refer: 

Public Law No. 361: This act relates 
to procedure to determine service con- 
nection. It facilitates proof of service 
connection by veterans who served over- 
seas, 

Public Law No. 365: This law pertains 
to the hospitalization of retired men, ex- 
cluded from hospitalization benefits by 
former acts. 

Public Law No. 382: This law provides 
for the distribution of the personal prop- 
erty of veterans who have died in Veter- 
ans’ Administration hospitals or facilities. 

Public Law No. 556: Extends for an ad- 
ditional period of 5 years the level pre- 
mium war-risk term insurance. 

Public Law No. 591: Provides that the 
unexplained absence of a veteran for 7 
years shall be deemed evidence of death 
for the purpose of administering the laws 
of the Veterans’ Administration. 

Public Law No. 601: Restores to $40 per 
month the rate of compensation paid to 
veterans permanently and totally dis- 
abled by non-service-connected disability. 

H.R. 4. This is known as the widows’ 
and orphans’ bill. It has passed the 
House and is pending in the Senate. 

H. R. 2226. This is a bill to limit mis- 
conduct for compensation and pension 
purposes to felonious misconduct. It is 
on the House Calendar. 

H. R. 6824. This bill provides that tem- 
porary disability ratings of World War 
veterans shall be permanent after 10 
years. It, too, is on the House Calendar. 
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The men in the enlisted grades of our 
Army today are receiving somewhat de- 
cent pay because the Members of the 
House of Representatives insisted upon 
enactment of the Rankin amendment to 
make the base pay of enlisted men $50 
per month. The Senate, after first re- 
fusing to agree to the Rankin amend- 
ment, finally accepted it. 

The enlisted men in the service are 
generally young men in their teens and 
their twenties. For many, their service 
means the loss of their educational op- 
portunities. Others are vacating the 
foundations upon which their working 
lives begin; their start in life is com- 
pletely broken. My sympathy goes out 
to these young men, for they are making 
the greatest sacrifices of any of us. Any- 
thing, therefore, that a just Government 
does to make their lots easier will not be 
too much. 

It shall ever be my purpose, so long 
as I hold public office, to protect men 
called to fight our country’s battles. I 
shall continue my fight to give them 
modern, armored weapons, possessing 
the maximum of speed, firepower, and 
protection, so that they will have a 
chance not only to fight effectively, but 
also to live and come back home; and 
after the war is over I shall continue my 
efforts to see that a profoundly grateful 
Government, mindful of their sacrifices, 
guarantees to them a fair measure of 
security. 





I Am an American 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN M. ROBSION 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 6, 1942 


Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. 
Speaker, Hon. Joel D. Thacker, com- 
mander of the District of Columbia Dis- 
abled American Veterans of the World 
War, over station WWDC, on May 7, 
1942, delivered a very eloquent, patriotic 
speech on I Am an American. 

Mr. Thacker’s forbears settled in the 
State of Virginia in the year 1616, and 
down through the years, whenever the 
enemy threatened the offspring of the 
Thackers or their country, they have 
been found in the ranks of our country’s 
fighting men. 

In 1917, Commander Thacker, a direct 
descendant of the first Thacker in 1616, 
left his father’s farm in Virginia and 
volunteered his service. He landed in 
France in July 1917, as a member of the 
famous First Division. In January 1919, 
a hospital ship brought him back to the 
shores of his beloved Virginia where he 
spent the next year in hospitals con- 
valescing from wounds received in action. 
From October 1917 to November 1918, 
from Alsace-Lorraine to the Argonne his 
deeds of valor and his devotion to duty 
were recorded on the pages of our coun- 
try’s history. The citations for gal- 
lantry in action, the decorations from his 








own and Allied Nations, and the com- 
mendations for meritorious service attest 
to the fact that he has kept faith with 
his forefathers. His right to say “I am 
an American” cannot be questioned. 

The very able, eloquent, and patriotic 
address of Commander Thacker is as 
follows: 


From the aspirations of our pioneering fore- 
bears and their determination to fashion for 
themselves a free country, came what we 
know today as the United States of America. 
They came here from every corner of the 
earth, each bearing a gift and a hope. The 
glow of adventure was in their eyes and the 
glory of hope within their souls. By sweat 
and blood, they hewed this great Nation 
out of a wilderness. 

And down through the years their offspring 
have manned the ramparts in times of danger 
and have sacrificed and suffered to protect 
and preserve the ideals and traditions of this 
land of the free. 

It is my honored privilege on this I Am 
An American Day to bring a message from 
a group of these Americans who have manned 
the ramparts in the past; Americans whose 
right to say “I Am An American” cannot be 
questioned; Americans who know the real 


meaning of the words “loyalty and sacrifice,” » 


those American fighting men of every race and 
religion who sacrificed youth, health, limbs, 
and the joy of living—almost everything but 
life itself—on the battlefields of France in 
1917 and 1918. These Americans, the Disabled 
Veterans of World War No. 1, are proud of the 
part which they have played on the fields of 
battle, but they know that they have not 
given the full measure of service that they 
owe to America and the world. They know 
that the whole record, the true record of their 
performance is not merely that of their careers 
as American soldiers, but that history will 
write also of their conduct as American citi- 
zens during the much longer period from 
Armistice till “taps” shall have been sounded 
for the last one of them. 

As American citizens they are naturally 
proud of their country. They have faith in 
their form of government because it is built 
upon the principle of equality and justice 
for human beings. As heirs of the American 
way of life and its institutions, they are ap- 
preciative for having been blessed with this 
priceless heritage. They are willing to share 
this inheritance with any man of any race, 
creed, or color, so long as he qualify by loyalty 
to the inheritance. 

Today, these disabled veterans stand ready 
and willing to sacrifice again—life itself, if 
need be—to preserve the things for which 
they fought and bled 25 years ago. Their 
organization, better known as the Disabled 
American Veterans, is prepared by experience 
to give service, and are now giving service, 
to the disabled men of the present war. It 
is mobilizing its collective strength for the 
service of those who will come after—our 
sons and our friends’ sons. Judging the fu- 
ture by the past, we know that there will be 
thousands of younger fellow Americans who, 
upon their return from combat service, will 
need the type of service which the Disabled 
American Veterans has long been extending 
to less fortunate disabled men and their 
widows and children. The Disabled Veterans 
of World War No. 1 believe that they are, by 
such a program, making the best contribution 
they can possibly make toward maintaining 
and building up the morale of the young men 





who are being called upon to offer their 
bodies—their lives, if need be—in World War 
No. 2. 


It has been the custom of some groups in 
our day to inveigh against war and to con- 
demn war and those who participate in it 
alike as the enemies of civilization. Those 
extremists forget that the freedom and liberty 
and the American way of life which they enjoy 
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is theirs because there have been Americans 
who would rather die fighting than fail to 
keep the faith with their forefathers. 

Our Nation has never engaged in war ex- 
cept in the defense of rights. We have taken 
up arms only when the agencies of peace 
have failed. And our fighting men have gone 
into battle, given their lives, and suffered 
wounds only for the preservation of liberty 
and the restoration of that peace which sol- 
dier and civilian alike cherish above all other 
earthly blessings. 

As a nation, we have short memories. We 
fight and forget. The heroes of today are 
the forgotten men of tomorrow. Words are 
the only things that last forever. The most 
tremendous monuments or prodigies of en- 
gineering crumble under the hand of time. 
The pyramids molder, the bridges rust, the 
canals fill up, grass covers the railway track; 
but words such as Lexington, Valley Forge, 
Gettysburg, Alamo, San Juan, Belleau Wood, 
Argonne, Wake Island, Bataan, and Corregi- 
dor will never be forgotten by Americans. 
History will record many more as a result 
of the present struggle. 

To say that we have now entered on the 
most critical years modern civilization has 
ever known, is simply to state the obvious. 
Today, our obligations and responsibilities 
as true, loyal American citizens are greater 
than at any time in the history of our coun- 
try. This is a total war. It will be fought 
not only in the Pacific and the Atlantic, the 
jungle, and the desert, but also in every home, 
ever’ office, every factory, and on every farm 
of all America. It will be a battle to the 
death against those who would turn back the 
clock and wipe out everything that we hold 
dear. 

We must keep the faith with the founding 
fathers, the framers of the Constitution of 
the United States; we must keep the faith 
with those who have manned the ramparts in 
times of danger and have made the supreme 
sacrifice; we must keep the faith with the 
mothers and fathers who have bravely en- 
dured sorrow and suffering, and a lonely ache 
in their hearts—their sons having been given 
in sacrifice that you and I might remain a 
free people. We must keep the faith with 
those who have followed the Stars and Stripes 
into battle and have come back as the mir- 
acle of war to give to their country as citi- 
zens the same high spirit of service that 
they gave as soldiers—the veterans of our 
country’s wars. We must keep the faith with 
our fighting men who have stood their 
ground to the last and fought a courageous 
fight in the islands of the Pacific 

We know that the only surviving reputa- 
tion for sincerity, reliability, or potential ca- 
pacity to conquer in the Far East is that of 
America; and we know that this reputation 
is based on the heroic defense of Hawaii, 
Wake, Midway, and the Philippines, and the 
honesty of our pledge of independence to the 
Filipinos 

Our gallant men there wrote in blood a 
record of bravery and endurance which will 
never perish. We know that they fought and 
suffered and died—their eyes on the sky and 
the blue waters of the Pacific—confident that 
we would not fail them, that we would send 
reinforcements to carry on to final victory 
They kept the faith to the end. It is now 
up to us to finish the job they began. We will 
keep the faith, and we'll win, for back of the 
American fighting man is a tradition of valor 
that extends unbroken from Lexington and 
Saratoga to the rock-hewn fortress of Cor- 


regidor. But valor alone will not win in 
this modern wariare of dive bombers and 
tanks. Today’s warfare is not settled by the 
clash of troops on one battlefield, or ‘even 
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ships, planes, tanks, guns, ammunition, food, 
hing, and medicine—everything necessary 
lor victory 
r the past few years have produced 
y of discord in this country, 
whether one remembers the differences be- 
ty ‘apital And labor, between those who 
favored all-out aid to Britain and China and 
those who felt we should refuse that aid, 
between those who felt it was folly to send 
upplie Soviet Russia and those who, 
»h ng the communistic system, felt 
planes, and other equipment in the 
ands of Stalin's men would help whip Hit- 
all th differences are now water over 


We must realize, here and now, that our 
main objective in this war is not to defend 
o or protect our American way of 
life. We are fighting to wrest back those 
liberties h have been taken away from us 
by that trio of international gangsters, Hitler, 
Mussolini, and Hirohito. We are fighting for 
the same thing George Washington and the 
men at Concord and Lexington fought for 
What we e fighting for is expressed in the 
immortal words of our Constitution: “Secure 
liberty to ourselves and our 





the blessings of 
posterity 

To accomplish this we must see to it that 
our fighting men are not lacking in the im- 
plements of war essential to victory. We 
must produce or perish 

We are confident that our leaders have no 
other goal than that of preserving, protecting 
and defending the Nation. Therefore, we 
leave the detail of our Government’s foreign 
l to those responsible for it under the 
Constitution. We confidently leave to our 

















military d naval leaders who have spent 
their es preparing for this crisis the job of 
expending the resources which we through 
he Congre are making available 
And now w the Disabled American Vet- 
rans of World War No. 1, ask you to pledge 
yourselves with us to a solemn rededication 
of tizenship, and hope that you will give 
more of ur efforts, more of your being, and 
more of your hearts to the task which now 
cnts i rushing the enemies of 
equ \ | for human beings Let 
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} “I stand for peace and good will among the 
nations of the world. 
“I believe in tolerance. 
“I am the badge of the Nation’s greatness 
and the emblem of its destiny. 
“Threaten me and millions will spring to 
my defense. 
“I am the American flag!” 
(The National Anthem.) 





Yes—We Can Hate! 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. SOL BLOOM 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 6, 1942 


Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following article 
by Robert Keith Leavitt, entitled “Yes— 

| We Can Hate,” which appeared in the 
smagazine section, This Week, of the 
Sunday New York Herald Tribune July 
5, 1942: 


Yes—-We Can Hate—Bovut It’s Nor THE Axis 
BRAND OF HATRED. HERE ARE SOME THINGS 
AMERICANS CAN BE Proup To Hate 

(By Robert Keith Leavitt) 

In Germany hate is a virtue—encouraged 
by the state, along with butchery and mer- 
cilessness. It is part of the Nazi equipment, 
like the hobnailed boots, the dirk, and the 
brass knuckles. And very useful it has been— 
o far. For remember, it was on a tide of 
hate that Hitler rode to power. A baseless, 
cowardly hate, to be sure, but a heady emo- 
tion that swept kindliness and decency and 
other obstacles awayin arush. It was in hate 
that he launched Germany upon a career 
of destruction; hate cooked up against the 
Czechs whose sin was that they wanted to 
be independent; against the Poles, whose 
crime was that they did not wish to give 
up their country. Hitler did, indeed, so good 
a job of creating hate that thousands of those 
people—long since conquered—are now dying 














f want and disease he nd of German 
iaugnter 
Through thi ] ipacity for hating 
Hitler hopes to destroy the “pluto-democra- 
(meaning chiefis urselves) on the 
tl ry that we, like France, will not hate vig- 
orously enough—until it is too late And in 
this the Japs, in bushido, the code of 
the warrior urage him, proclaiming the 
Ame ans t b people without pride 
witnout spirit, o1 fer 
Well, this muc s tru we do not like to 
t We cannot ermans m ly fot 
I accident of their h: we know toco 
many splendid Americans of German descent. 


We hold no grudge against the Japanese for 
their race We lived peaceably in the world 
with them before their military Clique went 
maniac, and we expect to do so again when 
the Tojos and the Yamamotos have had their 


blood thirst beaten out of them We have 
no venom for little men, no lust for taking 
vengeance upon civilians who simply hap- 


pen to have been born under another flag 
Yet on one point Hitler and the Japs fool 
themselves, and in the end it will be their 
destruction: The American people have a 
great and terrible capacity for hate But it 
s our kind of hate—and it is leveled not 
it men, but at monstrous, intolerable things: 
We hate cruelty—and the more so when it 
savage, sadistic cruelty, practiced upon 
lpless, fettered victims, taught and glori- 


fied as totalitar port 





| We hate tyranny. In all the speech of man 
there are no more abdominable words than 
“Gestapo” and “gauleiter.” 

We hate injustice, not only because it is 

shameful but because it is the negation of 

| law and order and security—the destroyer of 
all government except that of naked, cynical 
force 

We hate intolerance that seeks to murder 
truth. For it is truth that makes and keeps 
men free. 

We hate treachery. So long as it walks the 
earth unpunished, no nation is safe, nor is 
any man with his family, though they hide 
in the farthest corner of the hills 

We hate dishonesty—and nowhere more 
than in the mouth of a nation that mumbles 
of its honor 

We hate cowardliness that strikes at absent 
foes through the torture of captive wives and 
children and helpless old parents 

We hate arrogance that distorts’ fer its own 
use every principle of ethics, honor, and de- 
sency—trying prisoners of war for having 

| done their duty as freemen, executing cap- 
| tives for having, before invasion and before 
capture, opposed the fifth column. 

Most of all, perhaps, we hate the degrada- 
tion of mankind that is the foundation of 

| totalitarian rule, whether in conquered coun- 
tries or the ruling ones. The dictators put 
upon whole peoples the torment of shame, 
forcing them through their Lavals to spit 
upon their own pasts and disavow the free 
souls they once called their own. In concen- 
tration camps and whipping chambers they 
break tne spirits of men, so that in agony 
| even self-respect, the last pride of human- 
kind, is wrenched away. 
| hese things we hate. We hate them in 
principle and we hate them the more for the 
knowledge that if we do not wipe them off 
the face of the globe, they will destroy us 

So long as they are embodied in men, we 

| hate those men. So long as the men seek to 

impose them upon us we shall fight them— 
| with intent to kill. It is too bad, but that 
| is the way it is 

We are a big nation. We hate in a big 

|} way. And in that way we shall make our 
war. But when it is over and the things we 
hate are destroyed, then our hate will go, too, 
and we shall be ready to live once again in 
mutual respect and brotherhood with men of 


every race. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF} 


HON. ALBERT THOMAS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 6, 1942 


Mr. THOMAS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I include the following article 
rom the Washington Post of July 3, 1942: 

Tax Forum 
A FOUR-POINT PROPOSAL TO AID CORPORATIONS 
AND INDIVIDUALS TO MEET DEBTS AND TAXES 
(By S. Oliver Goodman) 

Corporations which are in debt are also at 
a serious disadvantage with respect to corpo- 
rations doing a similar business which are 
not in debt. As in the case of individuals, 
corporations have had to meet sudden and 
drastic tax increases effective retroactively for 


| a period of from 6 to 9 months. They have 


also had imposed upon them an extremely 


| high excess-profits tax. The effect of this 


tax, together with the increased normal and 
irtax rate yn corporations, will seriously 
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affect their ability to pay debts unless some 
relief is provided. 

For example, under existing law (the Reve- 
nue Act of 1914) a corporation with an in- 
vested capital of less than $5,000,000 can make 
a profit of 8 percent on such capital before 
paying any excess-profits tax. However, if 
it does make 8 percent only, it must still 
pay a normal tax of 24 percent and a surtax 
of 7 percent on this 8 percent, so that it 
really has left after taxes only a profit of 5.52 
percent on its capital, out of which to pay 
dividends, provide for expansion, increase its 
inventory, and to pay its debts. 

The large corporation having perhaps 
$500,000,000 of invested capital under existing 
law can make only 7 percent on such capital 
before paying excess-profits tax, but if it does 
only make 7 percent, on account of the nor- 
mal and surtax, it still will have left after 
paying these taxes only an earning of 4.83 
percent on its capital out of which to pay 
dividends, provide for expansion, increase its 
inventory, and to pay its debts. 

This is bad enough, but under the proposal 
now tentatively adopted by the Committee 
on Ways and Means, the small corporation, 
while still being allowed an 8 percent profit 
before paying excess-profits tax, would be 
allowed to retain, on account of a combined 
normal and surtax rate of 40 percent, only a 
profit of 4.8 percent; while the large corpo- 
ration, which would now be allowed an earn- 
ing of only 5 percent on its invested capital 
before being subject to excess-profits tax, 
would be permitted to retain only a profit of 
3 percent on its invested capital out of which 
to pay dividends, provide for plant expan- 
sion, increase its inventory and to pay its 
debt. It is believed obvious that corporations 
with substantial debt will not be able to pay 
dividends or to expand their business under 
such a method. 

It may be asked what will happen if they 
do make over 8 percent or 5 percent, as the 
case may be. The answer is that if they do, 
94 cents in every dollar of excess will go to 
the Government as excess-profits tax. In 
other words, if alarge corporation makes 20 
percent on its invested capital instead of 5 
percent, it can be readily computed that it 
will have ieft after taxes only a net earning 
of 3.9 percent on its capital. Thus excess 
earning will do little to aid corporations 
which are in debt. 

Finally, some businesses, instead of profit- 
ing by the war economy, are injured thereby, 
but even if they make only 3 percent on their 
capital they will have left after taxes only 
1.8 percent because of the 40 percent com- 
bined normal and surtax rate. If such busi- 
nesses are in debt, their financial situation 
is indeed precarious. 

It must be concluded that debt tax relief 
is necessary for corporations as well as indi- 
viduals. The question then arisés as to the 
form of such relief, giving due regard to the 
revenue necessities of the Government. 

In order to relieve these hardships to a rea- 
sonable extent and still protect the revenue 
of the Government, it is suggested that: 

Both individuals and corporations be al- 
lowed a deduction from net income of the 
amount of payments actually made to retire 
indebtedness in existence on January 1, 1942, 
where such indebtedness is evidenced by an 
obligation or by preferred stock having a ma- 
turity date of 1 year or more from date of 
issue, provided, however, that the deduction 
allowed in any one year shall not exceed 20 
percent of the taxpayer’s net income for such 
year before the reduction in net income pro- 
vided for by this debt deduction allowance. 

In connection with the above the following 
points should be noted: 

(1} Actual payments must be made within 
the taxable year. It is thought desirable from 
the Government’s point of view to exclude de- 
ductions arising from the accrual method of 


| accounting, Since payments due on debts 
might be accrued but never paid. 

(2)The indebtedness must be in existence 
on January 1, 1942. The proposal is neces- 
sary to prevent tax avoidance. Future debts 
might be created for this purpose if this 
limitation was not provided for. 

(3) Debts taken into account must have a 
maturity date of at least 1 year from date 
of issue. This provision would practically ex- 
clude such items as accounts and bills receiv- 
able. P 

(4) The deduction is limited to 20 percent 

of the taxpayer’s net income. This limitation 
is necessary to protect the revenue, espe- 
| cially in the case of the surtax on individuals 
and the excess-profits tax on corporations. 
If no limit were provided for, the individual 
finding himself in the high surtax brackets 
could unnecessarily pay debts and escape the 
high surtaxes. Likewise, the corporation 
could speed up its debt payments and take 
itself out of the excess-profits class. 

Income-tax debt relief is vitally important 
to the banks, first because it would assist 
their customers in paying their debts to the 
banks and, second, because if the definition 
of indebtedness is properly provided for in 
the law, it would make the direct income 
taxes paid by the banks more equitable. 

Many banks went through a reconstruc- 
tion period after the bank holiday. Some- 
times preferred stock was issued and some- 
times capital debentures. Most of this stock 
or debentures is held by the Government. 
In any case the preferred stock or debentures 
represent indebtedness, and this term should 
be so defined so as to include these items. 
Thus the banks would merely secure the 
same treatment as would be provided for in 
the case of other taxpayers. 

It is believed relief along the lines sug- 
gested would prevent much hardship and 
save many taxpayers from bankruptcy. 
Moreover, such relief would bring our income- 
tax system more in accord with the principle 
of ability to pay. Finally, the suggestion 
is also in accord with the recent message 
of the President to the Congress in which 
he urged all to pay off their debts. If the 
taxpayers are to pay their debts they must 
have enough money left after taxes with 
which to pay such debts. 
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Labor Shortage Jeopardizes Food 
Program 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 6, 1942 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave heretofore granted, I include as a 
part of my remarks a discussion of the 
labor shortage as it affects our food pro- 
gram, which appears in the current is- 
sue of the Oregon Farmer. As disclosed 
by this article, this problem is an acute 
one and unless it is possible to provide 
additional labor for use on our farms, 
the whole food program will be jeopard- 
ized. I am receiving many letters, ad- 
vising that it is impossible to find work- 
ers on many Oregon farms and that the 
berries and other crops are going un- 
picked for want of laborers. The sugar 
rationing, as well as the inability to se- 
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cure tin for canning, is only adding more 
difficulties to the problem. The article 
to which I refer is as follows: 


LABOR SHORTAGE JEOPARDIZES FOoD PROGRAM 


Agricultural producers of this State do not 
need to be told that there is a farm labor 
problem of extreme seriousness in many of 
our producing areas. They are telling us in 
every mail. This article, therefore, is not 
directed primarily to them, but to officials 
who thus far have minimized the seriousness 
of this farm problem and to urban groups 
that may have to take action cooperatively 
with rural groups if entire communities are 
not to sustain great economic loss. To the 
end that both officers of the Government and 
municipalities in farming areas might have a 
better understanding of the problem and be- 
come aware of the need for immediate action, 
we are sending copies of this article to repre- 
sentative Government officials and to civic 
groups throughout the State. 

The tone of most of the Government pro- 
nouncements on the problem has been to the 
effect that while there may not be such a 
large reservoir of cheap farm labor to draw 
upon as in former years, it will still be pos- 
sible to get the crops in by paying more money 
in wages. 

Less than 2 weeks ago, Secretary Wickard 
spoke as follows: “Still, I believe that most 
farmers can get by this year * * * Now 
I know that some of you will feel that I am 
being too optimistic about the labor problem, 
especially those of you who live in areas where 
war plants are drawing in thousands of work- 
ers at city wages. But this year farm labor 
problems are different in different areas. In 
many sections plenty of help still is avaii- 
able. * * * In many areas the wage rates 
for farm help are still very low, even though 
farm prices have improved. When some 
farmers can’t get help at the usual rate they 
feel there is a labor shortage. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture will do all it can to help 
farmers get labor. But neither the Depart- 
ment nor anyone else can get laber for farm- 
ers—unless we pay reasonable wages. We 
will have to revise some of our ideas. Higher 
wages will help get more farm workers now, 
and in the long run will make for a sounder 
agriculture.” 


THE PROBLEM IS ACUTE 


The peak season of labor requirement on 
farms has not yet arrived. A month or two 
months from now the present situation will 
be intensified. The situation as of now is 
reflected in the following excerpts from let- 
ters to the Oregon Farmer: 

From a county agent: “I think the decline 
in dairy production is likely to remain for the 
rest of the season since the labor situation 
is likely to become worse rather than better.” 

From Mac Hoke, Farm Bureau president 
“There will be a decided lack of production 
because of the farm labor shortage. I do not 
know in percentage but think possible a 15- 
to 20-percent over-all loss. The problem can 
be solved by leaving key men in agriculture 
and returning those gone to industry, even if 
by subsidy; also by drafting the men from 45 
to 65 who have had farm experience.” 

From a county agent: “Wages and other 
costs are above any assurance of returns on 
later crops.” 

From Gertrude E. Dellinger, crant 
grower: “We plan on flooding and scoo} 
the berries that will be sent to the cannery 
but the berries for the fresh fruit market 
must be hand-picked. We shall need 200 
workers to harvest the Clatsop cranberry 
crop. At this time we do not Know ho\ 
many will be available.” 

From Morton Tompkins, State Grange mas- 
ter: “The loss of crops depends upon weather 
conditions. The farm labor situation in 
Oregon is serious. It is imperative if 
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farmer is to continue to produce that he be 
assured of parity worked out on a fair basis 
with respect to costs and that this be an- 
nced immediately.” 

From other county agents: “Indications 
s will occur, particularly as to hay 
and dairy cattle.” 

“Reduction in size of herd to meet labor 
imminent.” 
uiry production will be curtailed. Small 
rmers working at ammunition depot and 
large dairymen unable to obtain enough suit- 
able labor. Wage competition with Govern- 
ment projects serious handicap, with mini- 
mum common labor of pea harvest at 65 cents 
per hour 

Other expressions which have reached the 
office of the Oregon Farmer from growers in- 
clude these 

TI plowed my hay under for green manure 
I im ne that hay and 
tity will be 50 percent.’ 

“Five or six large dairy herds have quit 
Are paying up to $150 per month for milkers 
and milk going down. Unless we get help 
in this district, I think 20 percent of crops 
will not be harvested.” 

We will lose 25 percent of our cherry crop 











losses in qua 


























if tl ituation continues during second 
hay crop, I would estimate 20 percent of hay 
crop } ired off or plowed under.” 

The poor prices and high wage scale is 
affecting tl production adverseiy. Cherries 
selling at 4 : cents and some pickers de- 
mal 4 ce per pound 

“IT am afraid that even now any action we 
may take w be so late that the entire Na- 
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M frui rrowe! re unable to find 
enough s} hands. One large operator is 

I women for this work in spite of 
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It \ the x i will have to 
be found f he most part in our own com- 
munities and as a result of our own efforts 

! ney farm labor crews have been or- 
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wall.” He went on to explain that the larger 
wages paid in defense industry are more ap- 
parent than real. Union dues have to be 
deducted, transportation has to be secured, 
igh rents usually have to be paid and meals 
have to be bought. When these costs are de- 
ducted from the industrial wage, it often is 
no larger than the wages being paid on farms. 
Neither the workers nor the Government rep- 
resentatives who urge the paying of higher 
wages on farms seem to take that fact into 
account 

The Employment Service has a policy of not 
sending experienced farm labor into indus- 
trial jobs unless no other kind of labor is 
available. With many defense plants having 
standing orders for as much help as can be 
secured, essentially farm laborers probably 
are nevertheless being used. The Employ- 
ment Service has access to the occupational 
questionnaires of the Selective Service System. 
When they find a ms who is qualified in 
skilled work which he is not currently 
doing, they call for him and offer him a job 
at that kind of work. Jobs are classified as 
to need. Along with war-industry skills, the 
need for dairy labor is classified by the em- 
ployment service as “critical.” General farm 
labor is classified as “essential.” Openings for 
the more critically needed skills are supposed 
to be filled before applicants are referred to 
merely “essential” work 

The classifying of farm 
is one action that the Gover 
to help relieve the present 
providing of temporary draft deferment for 
farm labor is another The utilization of 
Army men as harvest help in emergencies 
might be another 

For the most part, however, it is likely that 
the solution will have to be found in local 
action by communiti working in coopera- 
tive unity 
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Sugar Rationing 
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OF 
t 


HON. JARED Y. SANDERS, JR. 


OF LOUISIAN: 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 6, 1942 


SANDERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I desire to 
place in the Recorp, House Concurrent 
Resolution No. 20, which has been adopt- 
ed by the Legislature of Louisiana. This 
resolution calls attention to a very serious 
situation now obtaining in the sugar in- 
dustry and certain ill-advised utterances 
relative to this industry which are de- 
signed, if not curbed, to permanently 
injure our great American sugar industry. 

The resolution strikingly calls atten- 
tion to some very pertinent and signifi- 
cant facts, and it is well that public atten- 
tion should be focused upon these issues 
at this time 

The resolution in que 


Mr. 


tion is as follows: 


HOUSE CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 20 


Whereas the production of sugarcane and 
the processing and refining of sugar there- 
m is and has been for more than 100 years 
ne of the pr ries of the State of 


ncipal in 


Lou na affor¢ A lihood to many 
nds of farmers, | rs, and other per- 

#7 c st te¢ > i 
Whereas it appears that there will be pro- 
duced in Louisiana during the year 1942 one 
larges ro} f ane in the his- 


T + 


he Loui \ ar industry; and 
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Whereas because of climatic conditions in 
Louisiana, sugarcane must be harvested and 
processed into sugar during the months of 
October, November, and December; and 

Whereas a major portion of the sugarcane 
produced in Louisiana is normally, and will be 
during 1942, processed into raw sugar for sale 
to sugar refiners; and 

Whereas raw sugar is highly perishable and 
must be stored in properly constructed and 
ventilated warehouses in order to prevent 
complete deterioration and loss; and 

Whereas the raw sugar producers of the 
State of Louisiana have storage facilities to 
handle only a portion of the sugar produced 
by them, some producers having no such 
facilities whatever, and for this reason each 
processing season large quantities of raw 
sugar must be sold and delivered to sugar 
refiners as produced, which sugar is normally 
stored by the refiners until refined and sold 
for consumption; and 

Whereas under the present sugar-rationing 
program, restricting the sale and distribution 
of sugar, large quantities of sugar have been 
accumulated in the hands of the sugar re- 
finers and producers of other types of direct- 
consumption sugar, operating in the State of 
Louisiana and elsewhere in the United 
States; and 

Whereas because of the accumulation of 
such quantities of sugar, all or practically all 
warehouse available to the sugar 
refiners and producers of direct-consumption 
sugar are filled to capacity, and the accumu- 
lation of sugar and lack of available storage 
space have resulted in several refiners sus- 
pending operations; and 

Whereas, with a continuance of the present 
sugar-rationing regulations, there appears to 
be no possibility of relieving the congested 
condition above mentioned and of providing 
warehouse facilities for storage of the 
to be produced from 


facilities 






Sl I Sugarcane in 
Louisiana during the fall of 1942, which con- 
dition, unless corrected, will be critical, and 


will probably result in the loss of thousands 
of tons of sugarcane now standing in the 
fields and the loss of large quantities of 
Sugar; ana 

Whereas the officials charged with the ad- 
minis conservation during this 
emergency of essential supplies and commodi- 
ties should be made cognizant of these facts, 
and urged to modify the existing regulations 
affecting sugar, which modification is deemed 
possible without affecting the safety or wel- 
fare of this country her Allies; and 

Whereas it is generally known and has been 
Scientifically proven that sugar is one of the 
most essential and the cheapest of all energy- 
producing foods, and it is reasonable to be- 
lieve that the normal high per capita con- 
Suinption of sugar in the United States has 
contributed materially to the health, stamina, 
and physical welfare of the people of this 
country; and 

Whereas the continued consumption of 
sugar in large quantities is not only bene- 
ficial to the physical welfare of our people, 
but is, and will be after the present world 





ation and 


conflict, essential to the conomic welfare 
of the sugarcane and sugar-beet producing 





areas of the continental United States, of our 
insular possessions, of our neighbors to the 
south, whose friendship has proven most val- 
uable, and in the rehabilitation of the Philip- 
pine Islands, when restored to its people; 
ana 
Whereas there is presently being conducted 
> United States, through Official releases 
f the Consumer Division of the Office of 
Price Administration and the United States 
Department of Agriculture and through na- 
tionally read magazines, a propaganda cam- 
paign to the effect that sugar is not essential 
and urging the resort to substitutes, which 
ampaign is designed to curtail the uSage of 
sugar by the consuming public; and 
Wher such releases and public utter- 
decrease 
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in the consumption of sugar, seriously affect 
the physical welfare of all of the people of 
this country and disastrously affect the eco- 
nomic welfare of the sugar-producing areas 
above-mentioned; and 

Whereas it is believed that the people of 
this country are sufficiently patriotic and 
imbued with the knowledge that the sacri- 
fices must be made in order to successfully 
prosecute the war effort, and will gladly ac- 
cept rationing program or other inconven- 
ience or hardship that may be necessary, with- 
out the issuance of such statements which 
can only result in permanent and irreparable 
harm: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Legislature of the State of 
Louisiana (the House of Representatives and 
Senate concurring herein), That the Honor- 
able Leon Henderson, Administrator of the 
Office of Price Administration, the Honorable 
Claude R. Wickard, Secretary of Agriculture of 
the United States, and the Honorable Donald 
M. Nelson, Chairman of the War Production 
Board, be, and they are hereby, respectfully 
requested and urged to take cognizance of the 
facts hereinabove set out, and to take some 
action, either through the modification of the 
sugar rationing regulation, or otherwise to 
alleviate the congestion of sugar storage fa- 
cilities in this country and particularly in 
Louisiana, and thereby avoid the critical con- 
dition hereinabove mentioned, which will 
otherwise exist during the Louisiana sugar- 
cane processing season of 1942, and will in- 
evitably result in the loss of large quantities 
of sugarcane and sugar; be it further 

Resolved, That in view of the benefits de- 
rived from the consumption of sugar and 
the economic welfare of sugar producing 
areas supplying our consumption require- 
ments, that said officials be and they are 
hereby further requested and urged to sup- 
press and avoid, as far as possible, any state- 
ments or public utterances which will have 
the effect of permanently curtailing and de- 
creasing the consumption of sugar in the 
United States and which will result in se- 
rious and irreparable injury to the sugar pro- 
ducing areas of our country, including its 
possessions, and of other friendly nations; be 
it further 

Resolved, That copies of this concurrent 
resolution be sent to the President of the 
United States, to the officials above men- 
tioned, and to the Louisiana Senators and 
Representatives in the Congress of the United 
States. 





Letter From a Republican Committeeman 


to Hon. Edwin Arthur Hall, of New York 
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HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 6, 1942 


Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing letter: 

Hon. EpwIn A. Hatt, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C 

JEAR CONGRESSMAN: After having careful 
considered the congressional campaign in this 
district, I am happy to advise you that it is 
my pleasure to render you all the assistance 
that I can. 

All my life I have been a Republican and 
for several years have acted as a co! 
man from my election district. I ve always 


nmittee- 


| 
| 





cgnsidered myself a strong organization Re- 
publican. 

When your opponent brought forth his 
platform upon which he hopes to gain the 
nomination for Congress, I felt that it was 
unfair and that he had gone a long way 
to obtain an issue. I feel that he has made 
attacks upon you which it is not even nec- 
essary for you to refute and it would be 
my judgment that you do not try to answer 
him in the same strain as he has put forth 
in his attack. I believe that standing upon 
your record would be better than to enter 
into a mud-slinging campaign even though 
it was begun by your opponent. 

Why he has gone into another congressional 
district to bring up the name of Congressman 
FisH in this congressional district, I cannot 
understand. 

I have written to the chairman of our 
county committee, Mr. James MacDuff, ad- 
vising him of my stand. Frankly, I feel that 
if the people of our congressional district can 
be brought to understand the New Deal and 
jingo politics which your opponent is bringing 
into the campaign that your position and 
nomination will be assured. 

I wish to again assure you of my support, 
limited as it may be, and sincerely hope that 
you will succeed in your efforts to succeed 
yourself as a Congressman from our district. 

Sincerely yours, 
F. B. SHIPMAN, 
Cooperstown, N. Y. 





Willkie Disqualifies Himself—Betraying 
Democracy at Home 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. DEWEY SHORT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 6, 1942 


Mr.SHORT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I in- 
clude the following two editorials from 
The Progressive, Saturday, July 4, 1942: 

WILLKIE DISQUALIFIES HIMSELF 

Wendell L. Willkie, with the hysterical 
help of the Time, Life, and Fortune axis, is 
trying desperately to remain in the running 
for the Republican Presidential nomination 
in 1944. Sometimes Mr. Willkie’s overpow- 
ering ambitions lead him into crazy con- 
tradictions, but a solicitous press refrains 
from attracting attention to them. 

Last week, for instance, Mr. Willkie enun- 
ciated a new doctrine. “I care not so much 
for what men say but when they say it, be- 
cause that determines their courage, their 
imagination, and their leadership,” said the 
Wall Street lawyer. Mr. Willkie made it 
clear that it matters not how ably and cour- 
ageously a man supports the total prosecu- 
tion of the war; if he didn’t whoop it up 
for war before war came, he just doesn’t be- 
long in public life. 

Aside from the obvious nonsense in thi 
kind of distinction, Mr. Wiill placed him- 
elf in a pretty untenable position. In the 
campaign of 1940, when his scouts reported 
the country to be overwhe ngly I 
ventionist, Mr. Willkie launched a bi I 
tack on President Roosevelt's involvement 
foreign policy. 

“We do not want to send our boys 
there again. We cannot and 
undertake to maintain by force of arms the 
peace of Europe,” orated Mr 
Louis on October 17, 194( 
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“We can have peace, but we must begin to 


preserve it,” shouted Mr. Willkie at Cam- 
bridge, Mass., October 11, 1940. “To begin 
with we shall not undertake to fight any- 


body else’s wars. Our boys shall stay out of 
Europe. None of us is so simple as to think 
that Hitler is planning this moment to send 
an expeditionary force across the Atlantic 
He is aware that if we make democracy strong 
here, his own system of blood and tyranny 
cannot survive forever.” 

Although Mr. Willkie now insists that a 
candidate for office must have embraced the 
Roosevelt foreign policy before Pearl Harbor, 
he specifically denounced that policy in th: 
1940 campaign. “The interests of the United 
States,” he said at Chicago, October 22, 1940 
“would have been better served if the third- 
term candidate had been outspokenly for 
peace and nonparticipation (earlief) instead 
of waiting to pledge it in an election 

By his own definition of courage, imagina- 
tion, and leadership, Mr. Willkie seems to 
have disqualified himself for public 
We hope so, and we hope the Nation doesn’t 
let him weasel out of his predicament by 


office 


repeating his bland disavowal cf all 1940 
speeches as mere “campaign oratory 
BETRAYING DEMOCRACY AT HOME 

Boss Hague, the Jersey fuehrer, has won 


again 

The Senate Judiciary Committee voted 11 
to 5 last week to confirm the appointment of! 
his stooge, Thomas F. Meaney, to the Fed 
bench for life 

If the Senate accepts the judgme1 i 
Judiciary Committee, the forces rallying for 
democratic government in New Jersey behind 
the leadership of Governor Edison will have 
received a severe and perhaps decisive set- 
pack. 


President Roosevelt should be of 
himself for nominating a Hague hi: . 
high post in the Federal judiciary h 





the appointment has been bitterly denounced 
by a great many persons who otherwise sup- 
port the administration, neither the Presi- 
dent nor any of his associates has cared or 
dared to defend the selection of one of Hagu 
errand boys for a judgeship 





The reason for the President's selection ¢ 
Meaney is not hard to find. Senator WILLIAM 
SMATHERS is up for reelection w Jersey 
The administration wants the Senator back 
because he almost never fails to do the Whit 


House bidding. 
Hague and Hague 
Thus is democracy be 


Senator SMATHERS need 
needs a job for Meane} 
trayed at home in th 


name of reelecting a Senator wh yes” vot 
the aciministration thinks it needs to win th 
battle for democracy abroad 





Aluminum Will Win This War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREG 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 6, 1942 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Spe ake! hydro- 
electric energy now in production in the 





two big hydro plants on the Colun 
River at Bonneville and Grand Coul 
making a major contribut on in our Wal 
effort in the production of aluminum and 
other materials essential to war. As I 
heretofore pointed out to the Hot 
is estimated by thx in a position to 
know the facts that 
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calendar year, when more of the big tur- 

bines at Grand Coulee and Bonneville 

will be in production, we will be supply- 
ing 30 percent of the aluminum needed 

in our war eflort—namely, 620,000,000 

pounds. 

tichard L. Neuberger, special staff 
writer of the Oregonian, has written an 
illuminating and factual study of the 
work being accomplished by these two 
hydroelectric power projects, which arti- 
cle appeared in the issue of the Sunday 

Oregonian of June 28, 1942. Under leave 

heretofore granted, I include this article 

as a part of my remarks. The article 
is as follows: 

ALUMINUM WILL WIN THIS WAaR—THE CoLuM- 
BIA River Is HELPING To ACHIEVE DEMOC- 
RACY’s “Victory THROUGH AIR POWER” 

(By Richard I 
In the spring of 1932 the corps of Army 
engineers reported to Congress that “the 

Columbia River and its tributaries are sus- 

ceptible of being developed into the greatest 

1 for water power to be found anywhere 
i States Today, a decade later, 

engineers and all otl 


Neuberger) 


1er branches 

irmy are fighting a war which en- 
1e th, that water-power system 
\ 1 factor in the war's eventual 


war enters its third summer and 
n by the 
! most discussed book in 

nd England is Maj. Alexander 

} Victory Through Air Power. In 
countries mill of people 

Allied air armadas mean de- 





summer of 
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Aid for beleaguered China, hope 
chance for the Russians to 
N on even terms—all depend 
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W um L. Batt, of the War Pro- 


Board, has announced an American 
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itput,” says Mr. Batt, “will 
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From 14 percent of the country’s total dn 
1940, the Pacific Northwest soared to double 
that proportion in 1941. The menace to 
America was becoming apparen Airplane 
deliveries to England were accelerated. Af- 
ter the middle of the year Russia qualified 
for lend-lease assistancs Progressive mili- 
tary men were begining to realize the impor- 
tance of air power. In 1941 the United States 
produced approximately 1,400,000,000 pounds 
of aluminum, and on the timbered banks of 
the Columbia River 400,000,000 pounds of 
this amount were manufactured. 

The country’s present aluminum program 
has been set by the War Production Board at 
2,100,000,000 pounds This is the amount 
necesSary, according to Mr. Batt, to attain 
President Roosevelt's objective of 60,000 war 
planes this year, 125,000 in 1943. Thirty per- 
cent of this total will come from the Pacific 
Northwest—620,000,000 pounds. As these 
words are written aluminum plants in the 
region are producing 373,000,000 pounds of 
aluminum annually. Additional capacity of 
247,000,000 pounds will be installed before 
the year is ended 

“Airplanes are the key t 


Major de Seversky. 









victory,” writes 
Aluminum is the Key 
to airplanes. And electricity is the key to 
aluminum. The amount of aluminum which 
an be manufactured in a nation is generally 
limited only by the quantity of electricity 
available. Aluminum is produced by reduc- 
ing bauxite clay with tw eparate electrical 
processes. These successive stages require an 
immense volume of energy. Whole cities 
could be lighted with the power used by a 
Single aluminum plant 

Bauxite is not scarce; there is plenty of it 
in the Guianas. And testimony before the 





Trum committee has shown that native 
American clays can also be adapted to alumi- 
num production. The retarding factor in the 
manufacture of this strat c light metal is 


powe! When Congress put the Nation on 

time t e of daylight hours, 
rvation 
of electricity 
inevitable that the 
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Commniissi s found the combination of 
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the war being waged 
forces. 
airplane 
schedule.” 

Five generating units are now in operation 
at Bonneville. These turn out 248,400 kilo- 
watts. Three turbines whirl in the stupen- 
dous powerhouse at Grand Coulee; they pro- 
duce 324,000 kilowatts. By the end of this 
month another generator will have been in- 
stalled at Bonneville, increasing the output 
there to 302,400 kilowatts. A year from now, 
in June of 1943, Bonneville will have eight 
units in action, producing 410,400 kilowatts 
of power. And in January of 1944 Bonne- 
ville’s entire capacity will be in operation— 
10 generators spinning out 518,400 kilowatts. 

This will make Bonneville one of the great 
power plants on the face of the earth, not 
much short of the 610,100-kilowatt poten- 
tiality of the huge dam at Muscle Shoals in 
the Tennessee Valley Authority. But Grand 
Coulee is the greatest power plant on earth, 
and its full capacity will never be in action 
during this war. The penstocks at Coulee 
ultimately will accommodate 18 generating 
units, each one the largest piece of electrical 
equipment ever built. A single one of these 
generators, when disassembled, fills 40 freight 
cars to the roof 

Late this year two turbines, originally built 
for Shasta Dam in California’s Central Valley, 
will be shoved into the power house at Grand 
Coulee. This will be an emergency measure 
designed to service the Pacific northwest’s 
aluminum industry. The War Production 
Board has granted full priority to construc- 
tion of new generators for Coulee, but the 
turbines are so massive that only the Newport 
News shipbuilding plant can construct them. 
This construction competes with the building 
of navai vessels, and consequently there are 
long delays 

Shasta Dam will eventually be the third 
biggest dam in the world, exceeded only by 
Grand Coulee and Bculder. Each of its gen- 
erators can produce 75,000 kilowatts. Thus 
the two Shasta units wedged into Coulee’s 
concrete ramparts will add another 150,000 
kilowatts by the énd of 1942, making the 
total Coulee output 474,000 kilowatts. This 
is merely a temporary measure, of course, and 
late in 19438 two Shasta generators will be 
removed and shipped south to Kennett in 
California, for use in the dam for which they 
were built 


against the Fascist 
Without these two great projects our 
program would be far behind 


NORTHWEST TO PROVIDE BIG SHARE OF AIRPLANE 
METAI 

After the Shasta units have been pulled 
out two full-sized Grand Coulee turbines 
will replace them. This will make the Coulee 
output on New Year's Day of 1944 a total of 
40,000 kilowatts, produced by five generators 
of 108,000 kilowatts capacity apiece. To- 
gether with the Bonneville production of 
518,400 kilowatts, the two Federal projects 
on the Columbia River will be contributing 
1,058,400 kilowatts to the national effort 
Practically all of this, provided the war is 

ll being waged, will go directly into the 
manufacture of light metal for airplanes 

Were all Grand Coulee’s 18 generators ready 
for installation now, engineers estimate that 
the aircraft production of the United State: 
might be b ted 25 percent. Eventually the 











mammoth dam across the upper Columbia 
will gener 1,944,000 kilowatts of electrical 
energy This energy i o vital to final vic- 
t 1 tn only are big eastern factories 

I ional Grand Coulee generat 
] the second powerhouse at the great dam 
is also under constructior When a short- 
uge of power for the war effort became likely 
Secre¢ f the Interior Ick announced 
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the Bonneville and Grand Coulee projects 
would sell their tremendous electrical energy 
output. Today even the bitterest opponent 
of Government ownership grudgingly admits 
that it’s a good thing for the war effort that 
this gigantic power pool is available to speed 
industrial production, particularly of much- 
needed light metals.” 


POWER HIGHLY IMPORTANT TO WAR PRODUCTION 


Approximately 85 percent of Columbia 
River power now is used in manufacturing 
aluminum. But some is used for other na- 
tional defense purposes. Thirty-five thou- 
sand kilowatts operate the shipyards in 
Portland and Vancouver, which Donald M. 
Nelson, War Production Board chief, has 
called the most efficient in the Nation. More 
than 50,000 kilowatts are producing mag- 
nesium, a silvery metal lighter than alumi- 
num, which is essential for incendiary bombs. 
Perhaps Tokyo may some day be fired by 
both planes and bombs produced with Colum- 
bia River hydroelectricity. Aluminum man- 
ufactured in the Northwest forms the bodies 
and wings of the famous Boeing B-17E flying 
fortresses. 

In 19384, when Army engineers were grap- 
pling for the first time with the surging 
waters of the Columbia gorge, President 
Roosevelt stood at Bonneville Dam, beneath 
the crags of the canyon, and said: “We are 
creating power, more power, and I always 
believe in the old saying of ‘more power to 
you.’ I do not believe that you can have 
enough power for a long time to come.” 
That power is now vital to the security of 
America. It is producing the material for 
nearly a third of this country’s aerial ar- 
mada, and on the aerial production of the 
United States may rest the destiny of all the 
United Nations. 

Two years ago, when the first tiny stand- 
by unit was switched on in the cavernous 
Grand Coulee powerhouse, the President 
wrote Frank A. Banks, chief engineer at 
Grand Coulee, that the hydroelectric projects 
on the Columbia River were enlisted for the 
duration. That was before Japanese bombs 
fell on Pearl Harbor. The power output at 
Bonneville and Coulee was important then; it 
is vital now. “This is an air war,” said 
Fletcher Pratt, and America has become the 
greatest aircraft-producing nation. The 
power in the swift reaches of the Colum- 
bia River is a major element in that produc- 
tion 

Pushed on by a thousand miles of down- 
hill flow, the Columbia surges through Grand 
Coulee and drops over Bonneville’s spill- 
ways with the force of innumerable horses. 
From the Columbia icefields, high in the 
Canadian Rockies, all the way to tidewater, 
the Columbia roars an anthem of power. 
The Kicking Horse, the Snake, the Clark 
Fork, the Kootenai, the Wenatchee, the Sal- 
mon, the Okanogan, the Deschutes—these 
and countless other streams add to its im- 
petus. Glaciers, creeks, lakes, and icefields 
all contribute to the force which now is en- 
listed for the duration in the cause of the 
Allied countries. 





West Point 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
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Mr. COSTELLO. 
currently showing at 


Mr. Speaker, there is 
one of the major 








picture entitled “Ten Gentlemen From 
West Point.” This picture portrays the 


difficult struggle for existence through’ 


which the academy passed in its earliest 
years. But more than this it also proves 
very conclusively the value of the train- 
ing which is imparted to the students at 
the Military Academy. The story told is 
not only interesting but convincing. It 
justifies the existence of West Point 
throughout the years that followed the 
era which is portrayed. I therefore rec- 
ommend this picture to my colleagues in 
the House, that they may be inspired by 
this picture and as a consequence have a 
fuller understanding of the genuine 
worth of the academy to our armed 
forces. 


Likewise of interest to the Members 
will be the article which appears in the 
current issue of the Catholic magazine, 
America, for July 4, describing West 
Point and emphasizing the continued 
worth of West Point in training capable 
and heroic officers for the various 
branches of the Army. While the article 
is very informative, I know it will be of 
interest to the Members to know that 
this very thorough description of the 
academy comes from within the institu- 
tion, being written by a cadet of company 
E, now a student at the academy. In 
order that this article may be available 
to the Members of the House, I am taking 
the liberty of having this account of 
West Point, by Cadet John W. Barnes, 
reprinted in the Recorp. The article 
follows: 


WEST POINT IS TRUE TO AMERICA’S TRADITION 


(By John W. Barnes) 

The value of the United States Military 
Academy to the country is once more being 
demonstrated in this war, as it has been so 
often in the past. As its graduates lead our 
Army into battle all over the world, West 
Point is again in the news, and it may be 
interesting to look at it more closely and 
see what goes on behind its Gothic walls 

Synonymous with the words “West Point” 
is the United States Corps of Cadets, a mili- 
tary organization of over 1,800 young men 
between the ages of 17 and 25, selected com- 
petitively from all over the country. To be- 
come a cadet one must pass rigid physical 
and mental examinations; thus it may be 
said that the Corps of Cadets represents the 
highest order of American youth. 

The Corps of Cadets is organized accord- 
ing to height into 12 companies, each con- 
sisting of approximately 150 rien. The first 
and the last four companies comprise the 
First and the Third Battalions, respectively, 
and contain the taller men, while the middle 
four companies comprise the Second Bat- 
talion. Administration of the corps is ef- 
fected by the first captain and his regimental 
staff through the 3 battalion staffs and 
the 12 company commanders 

Peculiar to West Point is the class system 
which has been in effect for well over a hun- 
dred years. For the first month of his 4 years 
a cadet is known as a new cadet, for it is not 
until the end of this period of intensive train- 
ing that he is accepted with the rest of his 
class into the Corps of Cadets. Beast bar- 
racks—as this 4 weeks of preliminary train- 
ing is called——is a period during which every 
entering cadet is taught in no uncertain 
terms that element so essential to high mo- 
rale in any military unit—discipline. 

One must be able to take orders before 
he is allowed to assume a position where he 
gives them, and in beast barracks is laid the 
groundwork for the development of exem- 


theaters in the Nation’s Capital a motion | plary leadership exhibited by West Pointers. 
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For his first year a cadet takes orders from 
the three upper classes and must ai all times 
show to them the respect due to his military 
superiors. Not until he has completed his 
plebe year and has become a member of the 
upper classes is he allowed to “‘fall out” com- 
pletely and assume the responsibility of giv- 
ing orders. 

The common hardships and toil experienced 
during plebe year and the constant associa- 
tions with one’s classmates during the entire 
4 years make for a spirit of all for one and 
one for all that cannot be found to exist 
elsewhere in the country in such a large 
secular group. The close ties that bind class- 
mates together, coupled with the common 
heritage that the Military Academy imparts 
to all its graduates, cannot be overempha- 
sized as important factors contributing tx 
the coordination, cooperation, discipline, and 
morale so vital to success in actual combat 

As pointed out above, the actual admin- 
istration of the corps is carried out by the 
first class (seniors). Administrative and 
disciplinary supervision, on the other hand 
are effected by the Superintendent and th: 
commandant of cadets through the tactical 
department. To each of the 12 companies is 
detailed for a period of 4 years a Regular 
Army officer who is himself a graduate of the 
academy. It is his duty to see that the com- 
pany runs smoothly, that its appearance as a 
whole is maintained at a high standard, and 
that proper disciplinary measures are taken 
in case any cadet “steps out of line.” The 
Superintendent, always a brigadier or maj 
general and a graduate, is the post com 
mander of West Point and sets, in collabora- 
tion with the Academic Board, the policy t 
be followed by the corps. 

Every cadet is required to take exactly the 
same courses; no cadet is allowed a choice as 
to subjects he would like to take. During t 
first year he takes mathematics, English, 
French, and surveying. The second year he 
takes calculus, physics, English, French, his- 
tory, and drawing. His third year consists of 
analytical mechanics, fluid mechanics, ther- 
modynamics, aerodynamics, chemistry, elec- 
tricity, Spanish, and drawing. And during 
his last year he takes civil and military engi- 
neering, military history, ordnance and gun- 
nery, economics, government, bookkeeping 
law, and company administration. Fssen- 
tially, therefore, the academic curriculum fol- 
lowed at the Military Academy is an engi- 
neering course. On graduation each cadet 
receives the B. S. degree 


Each cadet attends classes, recites and is 
graded in each subject from three to six 
times a week, depending on the academic 


schedule for that subject. The maximum 
grade is 3.0 and the passing mark is 2.0. If 
cadet is deficient (average less than 2.0) 
the end of the term, he is subjected to a fina 
written examination on all the work coverec 
during that term. If he fails to pass thi 
examination, he is “found” and is automati- 
cally honorably discharged from the academy 
for deficiency in academics. If, on the other 
hand, a cadet maintains an average of 2.7 
for an entire year, he is entitled 

pair of stars on his collar during the follow- 
ing year 


O wear a 





The tactical program at West Point is de 
signed to give each cadet basic knowledge cf 
all branches so that when he graduates he 


will be well qualified to choose the branch of 
service with which he wants to serve. An- 
other important objective of the tactical p 
gram is to acquaint the cadet with the neces- 
sity for and means of coordination among al! 
arms of the service. Here again, as in the 
academic program, each cadet receives 
same instruction that every other cadet re- 
ceives, with the exception of branch instruc- 
tion during his last year 
The school year is split 
riods for purposes of 
During the fall and spring peri 
his 4 years, the cadet tak part 





of 
in close and 
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extended order drill. In this way he gains 
experience in troop leadership and command: 

During the winter period the cadet re- 
ceives tactical instruction by classroom at- 
tendance. But it is during the summer that 
the cadet undergoes his most intensive train- 
ing. After beast barracks he moves to sum- 
mer camp where he spends a month with the 
st and third classes (the second or junior 
clas absent on furlough). Emphasis is 
placed on physical training during this 
month, but the cadet is also given instruction 
on pitching tents, rolling packs, and elemen- 
tary combat principles. At the conclusion of 
summer camp and just prior to the begin- 
ning of the academic year, the first, third, and 
fourth classes all spend a week out on ma- 
neuvers in the vicinity of West Point. 

After the completion of his first academic 
year, the cadet again moves to camp for the 
duration of the summer. This is his first 
taste of intenSive practical training in tactics 
Every morning and afternoon is spent on a 
varied tr ng schedule. The cadet qualifies 


pistol, and machine-gun marksman- 








s is 





in rifle 


chip. He learns the basic tenets of combat 
principles He spends a week on practical 
wnilitary engineering where he attends 


demonstrations on demolition, and where he 
Studies the assault and bridging operations 
connected with river crossings. He spends a 
week signal communications and a week 
on principles of chemical defense. He under- 


on 


















gor truction in coast artillery, field artil- 
ery d motor transport, and takes a week 
of ridir He learns how to use mortars, 
ntitank weapor hand grenades, and bayo- 
et Th of his summer training 
comes whe ends a week on cadet ma- 
nd of summer camp 
: his second academic year 
departs on leave for the summer 
Except f Christ leaves during his last 
years 1 few week-end leaves in his last 
year, this summer furlough is the only time 
c be abst from West Point 
During ! st Summer the cacet receives 
final period of field training To gair 
t-hand den 4t10n in the special 
branches, he goes with his entire class to 
branch posts such as Langley Field for Air 
Cor} F Benning for armored force and 
fantry Fort Hancock for coast artillery 
nd T na for fieid artillery In addi- 
trips he spends a week On a 
cavairy hike, and a week each on chemical 
\ f eering, advanced combat prin- 
( cc inications By the 
end of the summer he is well qualified to s 
lec the bra 1 to wl 1 he would like to 
ned after graduation. Based on hi: Ss se- 
ogether with |! cademic rank f 
I t iV issignme s ») Dram 
f le i each cadet is given bra 
i tru I j ng h st year 
C the n n int requireme 
for I morale na ¢c pa ability Tor 
fi al is physical fitnes This phase 
' ' ) w i } ‘ me S 
Vi I In I ys 
t he cad el ng 
c n I § i i r 
ve é td rate | 
fencir wre I box 
gym i 
3 YY ever cadet is re- 
e in some type of athletics 
O} cadets who excel in a certain 
corps squad 
er, f and mn lo in 
f baskett ymnastic swimming 
rifle, pist I rt k, indoor polo, boxing 
fé ! in the wint 
and baseball, track, p ennis I 2, 
and eg the I ni It is required for 
‘ ‘ nv of the 
Val } r r ) mu 
sp 
: i West Point 
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beyond any personal interest. To do a job 
and do it well without regard to personal 
discomfort is a heritage that the Military 
Academy bequeaths to all its graduates. 

The honor code in effect at West Point is 
unexcelled throughout the world. Every 
cadet is on his honor every minute and is 
honor bound to report all violations of the 
honor code that he sees. Quibbling is not 
condoned. A cadet can make one and only 
one violation of his honor and then he is 
no longer a cadet; immediate dismissal from 
the academy is his punishment. The honor 
system is cherished by every cadet, and iiving 
the code for 4 years instills in him a sense of 
honor that he can never forget as long as 
he lives. 

“Duty, Honor, Country” is the motto of 
West Point. Service to his country is the 
third principle of the Military Academy, and 
with it goes the realization that one can give 
his life only once for his country. This 
complete subordination of life to country is 
one of the essential qualities of leadership, 
and leadership is one of the greatest morale 
factors contributing to the success in com- 
bat of any military unit whether it be a 
division or a squad 

The missions of the Military Academy are 
threefold: To instill discipline and a high 
sense of honor; to develop the powers of 
analysis so that the mind may reason to a 
logical conclusion; and to instruct and train 
the corps of cadets so that each graduate 
shall have the qualities and attributes essen- 
tial to his progressive and continued devel- 
opment throughout a lifetime career as an 
Officer in the Regular Army. Everything 
that has to do with the corps of cadets—the 
academic, tactical, and physical curriculums, 
the honor system, all the inherent traditions 


of West Point—is directed toward the ful- 
fillment of these three missions 
That the mis ns of West Point have not 


misc 


of 


arried and the traditions and principles 
the Military Academy have not proved in 
vain is attested by the deeds of graduates in 
the present war—MacArthur, Kelly, Trapnell, 
Wainwright, Nininger—these men will live 
forever in the m the people of the 
United States Now, as in previous times 
of war he value of West Point to 
the « x gloriously demonstrated. 
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History, Duties, and Jurisdiction of the 
House Committee on Ways and Means 


REMARKS 


HON. FRANK H. BUCK 


A 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


6, 1942 


Wanda Farda 
{1 O7ACY, JULY 


Mr. BUCK. Mr. Speaker, an increas- 
ing cost of, first, defense activities, and, 
since December last, war activities, has 


required the House Ways and Means 
Committee to consider proposals and to 
eport on a general revision of the tax 
aws, which undoubtedly will require a 
leavy increase in the tax burden which 
all of us must bear. 

This, of course resulting bill 
which will shortly be presented by the 
committee has focused the attention of 
the citizens of the Nation upon its Fed- 
eral tax problem People who have 
hitherto thought little of taxes except to 
realize that they were annoying have be- 
come conscious of the very deep problems 
which are involved in providing revenue 


~~ 


the 


an 
and 





for the Federal Government. It also fo- 
cused attention on the Ways and Means 
| Committee, its members, and its impor- 
tance in our legislative structure. 

The founders of our Government in 
writing the Constitution provided that all 
legislation with respect to revenue must 
originate in what is known as the popu- 
lar branch of Congress, the House of 
Representatives, whose Members report 
to their electorates more frequently than 
the Members of the other legislative body. 

The prerogative of exclusive jurisdiction 
| as to the initiation of revenue legislation 

naturally implied a corresponding re- 
sponsibility. To meet this responsibility, 
| the House at an early date established a 
select Committee on Ways and Means, 
which is the predecessor of the present 
| standing committee bearing the same 
title. 

The first committee was appointed on 
| 
j 
| 





July 24, 1789. As a standing committee 
it has existed from January 7, 1802. 
Originally the jurisdiction of the Ways 
and Means Committee included both rev- 
enue and appropriation bills, as well as 
the general oversight of the bonded debt 
of the United States. In 1865 it was real- 
ized that the business of the committee 
had become too large, the appropria- 
| tion bills were thereafter referred to a 
| newly organized Committee on Appropri- 
ations, and the banking and currency 
bills which the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee had previously considered to a 
newly organized Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

As now constituted, the commitee 
consists of 25 members, divided in pro- 
portion to the party membership of the 
House, there are now being 15 Democrats 
and 10 Republicans, 

It may be emphasized that from the 
ranks of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee over the course of years have come 
Governors of States, Speakers of the 
House, Supreme Court Justices, Vice 
Presidents, and Presidents. Old-timers 
will recall that one of my predecessors 
| from the Third California District, Jus- 
| tice McKenna, served on this committee 
| before his elevation to the Supreme 
| Court. 

i} On the Democratic side, members of 
the committee are elected by their Demo- 
cratic colleagues in caucus, It is, there- 
fore, safe to say that every man who is 
placed on the committee by the Demo- 
crats has received the approval of more 
than half his party members. This ap- 
proval not only honors him, but places 
on him a grave responsibility, since the 
work of the committee concerns the life- 


blood of the Federal Government—its 
| revenue. Under the traditions of the 
; . 
| House of Representatives, members on 


this important committee are ranked ac- 
cording to the length of service they have 
had on it, and once elected to the Ways 
and Means Committee, a member will 
retain his position thereon as long as he 
is reelected to Congress. Positions there- 


| on are so sought after that no one has 
| been known to resign from it and re- 
main in the House of Representatives. 


Of course, the value of a Member there 


to his constituents and to the country at 
rm of office he 


large increases with each te 


| may serve 
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News writers invariably refer to the 
committee as the “powerful” Ways and 
Means Committee. If that adjective is 
deserved, it is because of the manner in 
which its members are selected and the 
thoroughness with which they consider 
bills referred to them. During the Sev- 
enty-seventh Congress, some 335 House 
bills, 21 House resolutions, and 3 Senate 
bills and resolutions have been referred 
to this committee. Not all of these has 
the committee been able to consider in 
this Congress because of the very trying 
and concentrated work that was re- 
quired on the 1941 tax bill and is now 
being required in connection with thc bill 
that will shortly be reported. Of neces- 
sity its members are hard workers, meet- 
ing almost daily in seSsions to consider 
their legislative work. Frequently in the 
consideration of important legislation it 
is necessary to hold. night sessions as 
well as to meet during the day. It is 
important to remember that the other 
legislative body of the Congress, the Sen- 
ate, cannot initiate revenue legislation, 
and that therefore the Ways and Means 
Committee must act first upon all meas- 
ures that are based on tax jurisdiction. 

While the needs of the Federal Govern- 
ment for revenue and the care of its 
bonded debt are the basis for the juris- 
diction of this committee, this tax juris- 
diction brings with it collaterally the 
consideration of many bills which at first 
sight one might think would be assigned 
to other committees. For instance, out- 
side of obvious matters such as internal- 
revenue taxation, customs duties, and ex- 
cise taxes, all bills affecting the admin- 
istrative regulations of the beer, wine, 
and alcohol industry come before the 
committee; also such subjects as the 
transportation and storage of dutiable 
goods, antismuggling legislation, ports of 
entry, reciprocal trace agreements and 
conventions with foreign countries which 
might affect the revenue. 

Since the legislation affecting the sale 
of firearms is based upon tax jurisdic- 
tion, this subject likewise comes before 
the Ways and Means Committee; so does 
legislation with reference to narcotics. 
The basic narcotic law, the Harrison Act, 
was passed a good many years ago, but 
it was my own privilege to pilot through 
the House the law which has now been 
placed upon the books regulating the traf- 
fic in the dangerous weed known as mari- 
juana. I have taken some personal pride 
in having been assigned by the chairman 
of the committee the duty of handling 
this bill on the floor. The beneficiai ef- 
fects of this legislation are becoming 
more evident daily. 

The adjusted compensation acts affect- 
ing World War veterans, the last of which 
became law in 1936, have been handled 
by this committee. So was the act set- 
ting up the regulation of the bituminous- 
coal industry. The Social Security Act, 
which I believe to be one of the most 
forward-looking pieces of legislation ever 
enacted by Congress was presented by 
the Ways and Means Committee after 4 
weeks of open hearings were held and 
after 7 weeks of executive sessions and 
study on it. I do not pretend to say that 
it is perfect and does not require amend- 
ment. Asa matter of fact, I have intro- 








duced several bills to amend its provi- 
sions, one of them being to include under 
its operation the seamen employed on 
United States vessels. It was not pos- 
sible at this session of Congress to con- 
sider even amendments offered by mem- 
bers of the committee; but with the com- 
mittee’s well-known record for fairness, 
those who are interested particularly in 


| amending the present Social Security Act 


or extending its provisions may rest as- 
sured that a public hearing will be given 
every one of the proposed amendatory or 
substitute measures at the next session 
of Congress. The act as it stands is by 


| no means a finality; but whether you 
agree with its provisions or not, you must | 


remember that it has set up a new prin- 
ciple of social insurance in the United 
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States which has furnished a permanent | 
basis and a foundation for the future. I | 


doubt if even those who voted against its 
original enactment would do so now. 


The tax features of the railway-retire- | 


ment legislation, a similar social-insur- 


ance proposal, were also reported by our 


committee. 

Among other matters over which the 
committee has jurisdiction there may be 
mentioned legislation specifying the 
methods of packing tobacco, that pre- 
scribing regulations and pay for labor- 
ers unloading vessels in the Customs 
Service, negotiations relating to the ob- 
ligations of foreign governments to the 
United States, the resolutions distribut- 
ing the President’s annual messages to 
Congress, and the resolutions for final 
adjournment of a session of Congress or 
for a recess. 

These é€xamples which I have cited 
will serve to give some idea of the very 
broad scope of the committee’s activities 
and perhaps explain to those who are 
listening to me or who may read these 
remarks in print the reason why the 
committee is referred to as “powerful.” 

So far I have spoken of the work of the 
committee as a whole. The Democratic 
members of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee have one duty not shared by their 
Republican colleagues. They act as a 
committee on committees, and they fill 
any vacancy that may occur in the Dem- 
ocratic membership of the other stand- 
ing committees of the House. It is like- 
wise their duty to assign newly elected 
Members to committees. This requires 
the exercise of the discretion and the 


| judgment their colleagues felt they had 


when they voted them membership on 
the Ways and Means Committee. Mem- 
bers of the committee are not chosen for 
geographical reasons, but in committee, 
both in the consideration of assignment 
of Members to other committees and in 
general legislation, each Democratic 
Member is given a certain zone whose 
interests and the interests of whose Rep- 
resentatives he is supposed to look after. 

As the only majority member of the 
committee from California, it has been 
my duty to attend to the affairs of some 
six other States, representing over one- 
fifth of the geographical area of conti- 
nental United States. Many of these 
States, including my own, are vitally con- 
cerned in the proper construction of their 
own laws affecting community property, 
a subject which involves tax legislation, 
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and is under the jurisdiction of this com- 
mittee. Hence, I have been in a specially 
advantageous position to preserve and 
protect the rights of the married women 
of California and the other community- 
property States. 

I might recall that on my motion a 
committee proposal which would have 
wrecked the rights of the community 
property States and destroyed the privi- 
leges of citizens living therein was de- 
feated on the floor of the House by a 
majority of 82 in connection with the 
1941 tax bill. A similar proposal has 
been defeated in committee this year and 
an effort to bring the matter up again 
on the floor of the House will, I hope, 
meet the same fate. 

I might mention as of particular in- 
terest to the State of California that the 
entire Federal jurisdiction over the wine 
industry is lodged in this committee. 
During my term of service on it, it has 
reported and passed the Federal Alcohol 
Administration Act, the Liquor Taxing 
Administration Act, and the recent act 
amending the regulations concerning 
wine and brandy, the latter two of which 
I had the responsibility of piloting 
through the House. 

I am proud of my service on the Ways 
and Means Committee. Service on it 
has been an education as well as an 
honor. It has been my privilege to serve 
on its conference committees and to 
carry through on the floor of the House 
successfully at least two conference re- 
ports. 

Membership on this committee does 
not permit one to make a spectacular 
showing because the work is not done 
on the floor but in the committee itself. 
Nevertheless, I have no apologies to 
make for what I have been able to do 
for my fellow citizens of California, 
whether their interests are agricultural, 
industrial, or labor. Military and naval 
establishments rarely come before our 
committee except in connection with 
taxes, but I have been able and Iam sure 
all of my colleagues know that I have 
been able to look out for the interests of 
these establishments that are located 
within my own district. 

I have delighted in my association 
with my fellow members. I hope that 
those who thoughtfully consider the 
great work that the committee is doing 
will be equally proud of the work that 
their Representatives in Congress who 
serve on it, whether they come from 
Massachusetts, or Texas, or California, 
are performing on it. 





Sevastopol 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. EVERETT M. DIRKSEN 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 6, 1942 


Mr. DIRKSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks, I include therein an excellent 
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piece of creative work by George W. 

Sprenger, attorney at law, Peoria, Il., 

under the title “Sevastopol’’: 

SEVASTOPOL 

A thousand years of grief and woe cry out 
to Sevastopol, 

A dreamy seaport in Crimea, glistening in the 
sunshine; 

From Murmansk on the Arctic, to Viadivos- 
tok on the Pacific 

Every Slav and Asiatic, breathes a prayer of 
hope 

For the Huns are battering furiously at Se- 
vastopo!l 

To carve their profane infamy into future 
ages, 

As the doughty, 
Asiatic 

Stem the rush and roar of battle 

With the glory of their valour and the flam- 
ing of their guns 

Striking terror among the regimented Huns. 

In the lull of the battle, from the lips of the 
dead 

Comes a whisper—Save Sevastopol; 

From the far-flung Allied Nations comes a 
prayer—Save Sevastopol; 

From the snow-capped peaks of the Urals 
thunders the echo—Save Sevastopol. 

These simple peasants left their flelds and 
hopes behind 

Without regret or doubt in mind 

To fight for a freedom which was never theirs 

Whose glory reflected in their hearts 

From the plains and the steppes came this 
mixed population 

To defend a democracy with its blood and its 


brave defenders, Slav and 


tears 

That had never understood them through the 
years 

Not the serfdom of the Tzars nor the sabers 


the Tartars 

Could subdue the urge of freedom glowing 
their hearts 

They gave their lives at Sevastopol—but not 


a single stone; 














When we write on granite pages what they 
wrought with their renown 
Omnipotence will endow them with freedom’s 
giorious crown 
The Tolan Bill, H. R. 1052 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. KARL M. LeCOMPTE 
OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 6, 1942 
Mr. LECOMPTE. Mr. Speaker, unde: 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I desire to include therein a petition 
from the doctors of medicine of Wapello 
c ty, Iowa, protesting against passage 
of the Tolan bill, H. R. 1052, which I 
unde! nd has been ordered to be favor- 
reported from the Judiciary Com- 
OTT A, Iowa, June 30, 1942 
( KaRL LECOMPTE 
F ( gr i Dis ct, 
Was} gton, D.C 
I I t H. R. 1052 
Dear Sir: The doctors of medicine of Wa- 
pello County, Iowa, are unalterably opposed 
! bill, which would permit chiropractors 
treat beneficiaries of the United States Em- 
I yet Compensation Act Our reasons for 
this stand the same as in the past, namely, 
lack of quate medical training and medi- 





cal knowledge, as evidenced by their in- 
ability to pass the basic science law examina- 
tion. 

We earnestly request your fullest coopera- 
tion in both speaking against and voting 
against this bill. 

Respectfully, 

L. A. Taylor, M. D.; Edw. V. Hoover, 
M. D.; Glenn C. Bloom, M. D.; 
D. O. Bovenmyer, M. D.; W. E. 
Newell, M. D.; H. H. Webb, M. D.; 
S. F. Singer, M. D.; H. W. Vinson, 
M. D.; H. A. Stulman, M. D.; Maude 
Taylor, M. D.; C. L. Worley, M. D.; 
F. C. Perkins, M. D.; Evan Walker, 
M. D.; Lawrence Nelson, M. D.; 
H. L. Nelson, M. D.; F. W. Mills, 
M. D.; Sidney Brody, M. D.; T. L. 
Vineyard, M. D.; G. R. Johnson, 
M. D.; L. H. Prewitt, M. D.; Vernon 
S. Dawns, M. D.; D. L. Rater, M. D.; 
W. E. Anthony, M. D. 





Postpone Nonessential Expenditures 


Until After the War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 6, 1942 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, in this session of Congress we have 
already appropriated more money than 
Was appropriated from 1789 down to 
1940. 

The national debt is the largest debt 
ever carried by any nation since the be- 
ginning of recorded history. 

We are engaged in a war in which the 
preservation of our form of Government 
is at stake. It is a war which is taxing 
every resource of the Nation. The tax- 
ing committee of the Congress reports 
it is unable to find sufficient sources of 
revenue to meet the minimum require- 
ments of the Treasury. 

The only alternative is to reduce or 
discontinue all nonessential disburse- 
ments and dispense with all expenditures 
not directly connected with the prosecu- 
tion of the war. 

That the people of the country are 
aware of the gravity of our military and 
financial situation and the necessity of 
retrenchment is indicated by the fol- 
lowing excerpts from a few of the many 
letters received daily at my office: 

CHICAGO. 

In these days when we are all struggling to 
pay our taxes, even to borrowing on life in- 
surance it seems strange that so little effort 


has been made to curtail nonwar expendi- 
tures 

Instead the bureaus seem to be on the in- 
crease. May we hope for speedy action to 
adjust this situation? 


Dr. FRANK BRAWLEY. 


Here is one from Indiana: 
Fort WAYNE, IND. 
We want you to know what the people in 
the sticks are thinking about. Our first 
problem is the war—all other problems are 
secondary. 


Ancus C. McCoy. 
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Here is a sarcastic note from Cali- 
fornia: 


May I suggest that you have the tax bill 
referred to the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee. It has no trouble seeing enormous 
amounts of money. The Government is 
flooding the country with money, but the 
Ways and Means Committee can’t find any- 
thing to tax. 

Yours very truly, 
CHARLES DOUGHERTY. 


Here is one from Tennessee: 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 

It is my observation that the people of this 
country will wholeheartedly buy War Savings 
bonds and will, if necessary, pay taxes until 
it hurts, providing the money so raised is not 
wastefully used. 

May I point out that I and a great many 
others feel that the Congress should scruti- 
nize every penny to see that it is not wasted, 
and that many unnecessary Government ac- 
tivities which originated during the depres- 
sion be eliminated in order to devote every 
possible resource to the war effort. 

WARREN A. JEFFORDS. 


Here is one from Ohio: 

ToLEpo, OHIO. 

Surely depression emergency boards, bu- 
reaus, and agencies are not needed. now—and 
surely every tax dollar available is necessary 
for war effort. 

As citizens we are asked to and are making 
every sacrifice to undreamed-of taxes, and 
for war purposes we are doing so willingly, 
but we do not feel that Congress or the ad- 
ministration are playing fair in not making 
all possible savings and sacrifices also. 

O. E. M. KELLER. 

Here is one from New York: 

New Yor«K. 

I am satisfied that the increases in taxa- 
tion which are now being heaped upon cor- 
porations and income taxpayers will, if con- 
tinued, surely disrupt the efficient operation 
of industry in the United States. 

I wish to urge the Joint Committee on Re- 
duction of Nonessential Federal Expendi- 
tures to continue the good work which they 
have been doing to save every penny in Gov- 
ernment expenditure not necessary for the 
actual prosecution of the war. 

E. Vai. STEBBINS. 


Here is one from Arkansas: 
Rocers, ARK. 
It is beyond my comprehension why Con- 
gress wants to encourage the continuance of 
extravagance. 
J. H. KIRKPATRICK, 


Here is another from New York: 


New YorK. 

As the Nation faces a continually increas- 
ing menace and burden, we must strip for 
action by stcpping at once nonessential tax- 
consuming activities and direct all energies 
to winning the war. 

I trust, therefore, that you are supporting 
the efforts in this direction of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Reduction of Nonessential Federal 
Expenditures. 

Grorce H. Grsson. 


Here is one from Philadelphia: 
PHILADELPHIA. 

On November 7, 1941, and again on January 
$1, 1942, I wrote you expressing my sincere 
hope of notable savings on nonessential Fed- 
eral expenditures, particularly during this 
crucial war period 

To my surprise, I find on looking into this 
matter at the present time that whereas the 
Budget for nonmilitary purposes for the year 
1932 was $3,853,571,363, it is now for 1943 for 
the same departments $7,467,065,709. 
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I cannot understand why nonmilitary out- 
lays cannot be eliminated in these times of 
war stress and crisis; nor can I understand 
why many of the bureaus, agencies, and 
boards established as emergency measures 
during depression years cannot be done away 
with when full flood war production is de- 
manding all our national strength and effort. 

D. M. BArTEs. 


Another from Ohio, but very much to 
the point: 

TOLEDO, OHIO, 

I sometimes wonder if our representatives 
in Congress realize the sum total of various 
taxes that have been assessed upon indi- 
viduals and corporations in recent years. The 
first question every businessman asks him- 
self, when considering any business proposal, 
is, “To what does the tax amount?” and I 
mention this to impress upon you how tax- 
conscious the whole Nation is obliged to be, 
and how penalizing it will be to our National 
Treasury if business is “hamstrung” through 
unnecessary taxation. 

I am not complaining about necessary 
taxes that grow from the war economy, but 
I do beseech vigilance on the part of Con- 
gress to lighten this burden if it can, through 
the elimination of unnecesiary expenditures, 
just as any successful businessman is obliged 
to do when confronted with an emergency. 

J. E. Martin. 

Here is one from New Jersey: 

CAMDEN, N. J. 

Iam wondering why the United States Gov- 
ernment is so reluctant to eliminate the non- 
military expenditures when every dollar is 
needed, and badly needed, to help us hold our 
own in the war. The feeling is general among 
my friends that politics comes first and the 
lives of our boys second, and it takes away 
our confidence in the Government. 

Epwarp S. Woop. 


One from Hollywood: 


HOLLYwoop, CALIF. 
We are willing to pay taxes for the prose- 
cution of the war, but surely some pruning 
can be done in the departments to the advan- 
tage of the country and of the taxpayer. 
J. I. SCHNITZER. 


Here is one from my own State: 
JOPLIN, Mo. 
“Let us win the war, then take up these 
minor domestic problems” is a good slogan, 
indeed. I believe the businessmen of Mis- 
souri appreciate you. I have applauded 
many of your remarks and speeches. 


Won. STEEN 


Here is one from Maryland: 


HAGERSTOWN, MD. 

The majority are beginning to appreciate 
the necessity for economy in all appropria- 
tions for nondefense purposes. 

I trust you will do everything in your power 
to abolish all nonessential bureaus and do 
away with all unnecessary expenses. 

GARLAND E. GROH. 


Here is one from Texas: 
TYLer, TEx 
We are spending entirely too much for 
various kinds of relief agencies while the 
people are being taxed almost beyond en- 
durance to take care of necessary war ex- 
penditures 
I hope you will use your influence toward 
eliminating or drastically reducing all non- 
essential Federal expenditures. 
W. M. Prippy. 


Here is another in the last mail from 
Ohio: 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
Taxpayers are perfectly willing to use 
money for the administration of the war, but 
is it not time to stop this nonmilitary spend- 
ing, certainly until the war is over? 
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The voters are getting fed up with the 
enormous Federal debt that is being piled up 
from day to day. 

Haro_p N. Cote, M. D. 


Another from California: 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 
No taxpayer has the slightest objection to 
any taxes that may be necessary to win this 
war, but every taxpayer strenuously objects 
to waste in every form. I believe that I am 
voicing the feelings of millions when I urge 
Congress to do everything in its power to 
eliminate waste in the conduct of the Gov- 
ernment and in the war effort and especially, 
in this time of grave emergency, to cut down 
nonessential expenditures of all kinds. Many 
of these expenditures can wait until after the 
war and probably can be eliminated perma- 
nently if Congress will have the courage to 

do so. 
HERBERT S. SHUEY. 


This one is in the form of a telegram 
to make it emphatic: 
TRENTON, N. J. 
We extend to you the commendation of 
New Jersey citizens for your efforts to save 
nearly $77,000,000. 
NEW JERSEY TAXPAYERS ASSOCIATION 


The last one is from Texas: 
WICHITA FALLs, TEX. 
If this war lasts 4 or 5 years, or longer, we 
will need every dollar this country can rake 
up for our war effort, and the people are 
willing to pay and pay and pay for our war, 
but they feel that everything that can be cut 
out that is nonessential should be cut out. 
L. H. CuLtum. 


Mr. Speaker, these are but a few of a 
steady stream of letters and telegrams of 
similar import received by members of 
the Committee on Appropriations in 
every mail. I trust we will have the co- 
operation of the House in holding the 
few remaining items of appropriation in 
disagreement within bounds. 





Independence Day, 1942 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 6, 1942 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
unanimous consent heretofore granted 
me to extend my remarks, I am including 
a radio address which I delivered, by 
transcription, over stations WDEV, 
Waterbury, Vt., and WKNE, Keene, N. H., 
on the Fourth of July: 


These are the most critical days faced by 
any of us of this day and generation. There 
is no cause for jubilation or noisy celebration. 
We are not winning this war! 

This Fourth of July is no day for vociferous 
or firecracker celebration. It is a day for 
meditation and contemplation. It is a day 
on which to think about what independence 
means, what it costs to be free, to realize that 
isolation never spells independence, and that 
license is not liberty. This is the day to re- 
member that the integrity of constitutional 
government never meant so much to all of 
us—and that means you—as it does this 
minute. Do not forget that nowhere is there 
any real freedom save under our form of con- 
stitutional democracy. We do not appreciate 
our blessings. This is the day to think on 
these things. 
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In such a Government as ours, and only 
under such a form of government, are to be 
found a free press, free speech, personal lib- 
erty, and all the priceless privileges we enjoy 
as distinguished from our brothers and sis- 
ters, the hunted, helpless, and subjugated 
peoples who “make up the cogs in the soul- 
less machines of the Hitlerized states." 

So we must, today, take stock of our free- 
doms enjoyed, in order to preserve them now, 
and to determine what kind of world we will 
live in after we have won the war to save 
ourselves. 

What are we going todo? My only answer 
to that, for the purpose of furnishing focd 
for your thought, is that this is going to bea 
different world. After the war, whether we 
like it or not, our lot has been cast, our star 
of destiny has risen and set. We are hence- 
forward a world power with all the responsi- 
bility that entails, which is tremendous 

Even our thinking in our own selfish in- 
terest henceforward must and will be inter- 


nationalistic instead of nationalistic We 
are plunging, or being plunged, into a new 
world order. No man can see the end from 


the beginning. 

It is true, however, as is generally felt by 
those who think things through, that unless 
there is a changed state of mind, there can 
be no more real basis for hope for success for 
a new world order, after defeat of the Axis, 
than there was in fact for the Geneva effort 
to prevent war. 

We should not fool ourselves. We Ameri- 
cans are still, and naturally so, an extremely 
nationalistic people. 

We boast of our independence. Isolation- 
ism, as such, has gone overboard, because we 
have discovered at this desperately late hour 
that strategy demands we defend America in 
far-off places, and how blind we were. Be- 
fore December 7 a lot of people aided the 
Allies only because a majority of us were 
convinced that the Allies held our first line 
of defense in this war. A good many people 
did not subscribe to this. Only after we 
were attacked by the Japanese and our whole 
position in the Pacific was gravely menaced 
by the invasion of Burma did we awaken to 
give worth-while aid to China. 

We have been obsessed by a nationalistic 
determination to defend America, forgetting 
that defense of the civilized world community 
against barbarian aggression everywhere wa 
our first line of defense 

The truth is—like it or not—a new world 
order in which there is durable peace can 
only be created by internationally minded 
peoples. You and I must forbear our na- 
tionalism and be internationalists hencefor- 
ward. You may shy at that word, with a1 
involuntary sense of its being something evil 
but that is only an example of how national- 
istic-minded you are. It is not that in the 
new state of mind which we must all acquire 
we should love and serve our country 
The contrary is true. The “low down” is 
found in the fact that we must recognize 
that the position of the United States will 
have to be basically comparable with the 
position of an individual state in the Unite: 
States 

Our point of view should not be “Ameri 
first,” but “America in the world communit 
of states committed to world peace, and to 
make it possible 

In a world of scorched earth, of 
countrysides, of cities reduced to rubble | 
air bombardment, of ravished cathedral 
museums of art destroyed, a world shatter¢ 
and impoverished, the problems of post-wa1 
reconstruction will be staggering, stupefying 
and are thought compelling. It is for us and 
principally for those who follow us to under 


less 


starving 


take to formulate some workable plan for 
and to find a satisfactory solution of tl 
problem that will provide, as William H 
Chamberlain has well said The reconcilia- 


tion of the right of man in the ma 
curity, with the right of man the ind 
liberty.” That is the burden of respor 
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which rests on us aS we now fight to victory. 
That is a problem to the solution of which 
will be required the dedication of the best 
brains of this country without respect to par- 





i jlitics or personal ambition. Are you | 
re ay? 
What I! aid is based on the assump- 
tion that we win the war. Today we are los- 
g it It is hard to make people understand | 


I 
the price that must be paid for victory. It 








ll cost us the loss of lives we prize beyond 
li tre re, lead us down into the valley of 
ha wy of enormou suffer- 
ir endanger all we hold sacred and dearand | 
ze the most There can be no turning 
b there shall not b 
“We must be free or die who speak the tongus 
that Shakespeare spoke; 
The faith and morals hold which Milton | 
he | 





We shall go forward to establish our inde- 
and to shape our destiny. 
well has s 
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hall fight on the seas and oceans; * * * 


\ h fight on the landing grounds; we 














1 f t the and in the streets; we 
hali fight in the We shall never sur- 
i¢ 
and so shall we emancipate our- 
ely measure up to our destiny; preserve 
ir independence; save civilization 
! rusac whereon we have em- 
rked calls forth the free 
I h with spears and flaunting flags 
} 
? f e dragon’s end, one victory, 
One last eat war, but to umending war 
\ vithin, till God’s white torch su- 





Tribute to Leon Henderson by a Promi- 
nent Friend Who Has Known Him 
Longer Than 20 Years 
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Speaker, I am in- 
rting herewith a letter received by me | 
rom the Honorable John M. Carmody, | 
i f the United States Mari- 
Commission, which is self-explana- 
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gie Tech in Pittsburgh. I lived in the same 
suite of rooms with him and three other 
instructors in a simply furnished dormitory. 
They tolerated me as a guest for several 
months They did their own housework. 
Leon did most of it. He cooked the meals. 
He isn’t the best cook I ever saw, although 
I’m sure he would argue that point, too. 


I think he put too much energy into his, 


cooking—beat everything too much. But he 
is one of the best teachers I ever knew. His 
teaching, like everything else about him, was 
rugged; rugged as America and the soil he 
sprang from. Nobody went to sleep in his 
classes, and I’ll bet those boys, grown men 
now, know how to adjust their lives and their 
business to a tough war economy. 

In the back country where I grew up we 
didn’t think much of Jerseymen, but I 
changed my mind after I met Leon Hender- 
son. I've watched him grow from year to 

} one new responsibility 





year as he has taken « 
after another and licked it like he will lick 
I know his mother; she is one 
of God’s noble women, as gentle as Leon is 
rough. I had the great privilege of sitting 
with her while Leon was responding to a 
speech of welcome made by the mayor of 
Millville, N. J., a ye ago, when the little 
town Leon grew up in honored him as a 
leading citizen who had made good in the 
She probably weighs 80 pounds 
with her hat on. She doesn’t owe the world a 
cockeyed cent has always earned her 
own way and paic it How proud that 
tle woman was of her big son, who, as a 
tle boy—she told me the story—helped her 
and his father with the work on their truck 
farm near town. She said, “I wish his father 
You know, he was a 
big man, too, like Leon I know his wife 
and his two fine daughters. I know his wife’s 
mother and father They are the salt of the 
h, all of the thoroughly American in 

r character and way of life 
Leon Henderson is great guy by any fair 
standard for judging American manhood. He 
belongs in any realistic war cabinet He 
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knows, like nobody’s business, how cur com- 
plex economy works. He is fighting to pre- 
serve sanity in its operation. Price control 


is painful. Inflation isn’t merely painful; it 
destroys all values and character and hopes 
and life itself Too bad more people can’t 
read the full discussions of this problem be- 
tween Henderson and the Banking and Cur- 


rel Committee Some of the debates rep- 
resent brilliant exposition of our economy, 
which, unfortunately, is not too well under- 


stood by many people 

Some day the people of this country—his 
country and yours and mine—will know Leon 
Henderson for what h They will honor 
him for his virtues laugh at his faults 


I think he can outlast any lies that may be 


circulated about him thoughtlessly or for 
ulterior purposes. You have rendered a serv- 
ice to our countrymen by your address 


Sincerely 
JOHN M. CARMODY, 
Commissioner 





Independence Day Address of Maj. Gen. 
Levin H. Campbell, Jr., at Salisbury, 
N.C. 
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HON. ROBERT L. DOUGHTON 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 6, 1942 


Mr, DOUGHTON. 
leave 


Mr. Speaker, under 
to extend my remarks in the REc- 
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orD, I include the foliowing address by 
Maj. Gen. Levin H. Campbell, Jr., the 
Chief of Ordnance, Services of Supply, 
War Department, at Community Inde- 
pendence Day observance, Salisbury, 
N. C., Saturday, July 4, 1942: 


On the Fourth of July, 1776, a group of 
resolute and courageous gentlemen placed 
themselves in the shadow of the gallows by 
autographing an audacious and honorable 
document. 

In forthright terms the Declaration of In- 
dependence cut us in on the world’s family of 
nations 

The Declaration of Independence estab- 
lished a great nation of friends and families 
whose hatred of war has, time and again in 
our history, sent forth its sons to restore the 
peace or die. 

Today we are at war with enemies who 
worship deceit and the lie. Treachery is 
their strategy and trickery their tactics 

Their objective is bondage for the free peo- 
ples of the earth 

Fighting with us today are the stalwart 
British, our enemies of 1776. Our misunder- 
standings with Britain were settled long ago 
The British also are a free people. The great 
regiments of Britain—the Black Watch, the 
Coldstream Guards, and the many others 
whose battle flags are adorned with the hon- 
ors of fields of blood—serve side by side 
with us 7 

Do not be misled by any temporary re- 
verses our British allies may have suffered in 
battle. They’re going to be in there with 
us when we win 

Don’t doubt the courage and ability of our 
allies. They have just as much to lose as we 
have. Our allies and ourselves must rely 
upon the home-town folk to keep the faith. 

We are going to win this war. 

Your sons, relatives, sweethearts, or friends 
are in the Army, Navy, or in our war-produc- 
tion factories. You have seen these young 
men grow to manhood here in Salisbury, 
N. C., just as millions of other young men 
have been reared in countless other home 
towns. 

You have faith in their fighting qualities 
Don’t undermine their front-line morale by 
doubting whether they or our allies are equal 
to the job. They've got their hands full 

The creation of doubt is an enemy weapon, 
exactly as deadly as a gun. We must point 
no guns of doubt at the backs of our soldiers 

We are going to win this war. 

Here in Salisbury today, we are participat- 
ing in observance of Independence Day in 
the pattern normal and dear to every com- 
munity in the United States. There were 
parades in the morning, speeches in the after- 
noon, and, where security measures permit 
there will be fireworks tonight 

I consider it a privilege to take part in your 
home town observance of the Fourth of July. 
It is also a privilege to represent our Under 
Secretary of War, Judge Robert P. Patterson, 
who could not be present because of a pre- 
vious commitment 

All of you are what we Americans affec- 
tionately term “home folks.” I’m one my- 
self. It’s from home towns that the flood- 
tides of national strength flow to war front 
and factories when danger menaces our birth- 
right of freedom. 

Each of you here today has a personal in- 
terest in this war. Each of you has a son, 
a brother sweetheart, a relative, or friend 
in the Army, Navy, or in a war production 
fact ry 

Every home town in America is comprised 
of people iike yourselves. The war, there- 
fore, is personal 

You are the friends behind the lines 

You should know something of the soldiers’ 
friends in the lines. His closest and dearest 
friends are his weapons 

The Ordnance Department has the respon- 
lity of manufacturing these weapons, sup- 
g these weapons, and maintaining these 
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The Congress of the United States has 
allocated more than $30,000,000,000 to this 
job. And there’s another $10,000,000,000 on 
the way. 

Our great Commander in Chief, President 
Roosevelt, has set the sights. Our job is to 
equal the range. 

Iam pleased to report to you that we are 
on the target. President Roosevelt a few 
days ago disclosed production figures which 
undoubtedly upset the stomachs of the gen- 
eral staffs of Berlin and Tokyo. 

President Roosevelt announced May pro- 
duction of tanks totaled 1,500, five times 
greater -than a year ago. He revealed that 
May production of artillery and antitank 
guns totaled 2,000, and that May produc- 
tion of machine guns totaled 50,000, not in- 
cluding submachine guns, which would 
bring the total above 100,000. 

Home-town folk are producing these guns 
and home-town folk fight with these guns. 
Home-town folk are paying for these weap- 
ons, ammunition, tanks, mechanized equip- 
ment, and op*ical instruments. 


Home-town folk design this equipment. 
Home-town folk manufacture this equip- 
ment. And home-town folk service this 


equipment in the field. 

Our designers, unexcelled by any foreign 
power, are able men who were reared in towns 
no different from Salisbury. The millions 
of men and women at the machines in our 
factories are home-town boys and girls, 
mothers, and even grandmothers 

America’s colossal war production effort, 
excelling as it does in quantity and quality 
the output of our enemies, is turning out 
the finest fighting tools ever placed in the 
hands of fighting men. Believe me, our 
weapons, ammunition, and tanks are worthy 
of our soldiers 

When I became Chief of Ordnance on 
June 1, I asked some friends of mine if 
they would give me a hand. They signed 
up for the duration. They get no pay and 
no expense fees. They're in because they're 
Americans, and their courage is no less than 
that of those gentlemen of the Continental 
Congress who founded the tradition of 
American freedom on the first Fourth of 
July 

There’s Bernard Baruch, the production 
genius of World War No. 1. When I phoned 
him and asked him if he would help us out, 
he replied, “I'll come over and sweep the 
floor. Whatever you say goes.” There’s K. T 
Keller, president of Chrysler. There’s Ben 
Fairless, president of United States Steel. 
There’s Brown, of Johns-Manville 

I say this is the best board of directors in 
the world 

Throughout our war production program 
are industrialists of the stature of my board 
With such great people running things, and 
with our war factories and arsenals staffed by 
killed, mechanically minded Americans, how 
can we possibly lose? 

Basically our weapons develop from -three 
sources 

No. 1: The using arms, that is, the Infantry, 
Cavairy, armored force, or artillery, tell us 





what they want It may be a machine gun, 
a new type of ammunition, a tank. They 
tell us they want a gun, for example, which 


weighs so much, and can fire a certain dis- 
ance. We call these specifications military 
characteristics. We design the gun, or what- 
ever the item may be, build one, and test it. 
Experts of the using arm take part in the 
They may suggest changes. If they 
do, we make them. If not, the item goes to 





tests 


troops for field testing. If it makes the grade, 
the item goes into production. This process 
is faster than it sounds, and, of course, car- 


ries on through peace or war 
No. 2: The Ordnance Department also 


dertakes initial developm« 


un- 
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engineers are constantly looking ahead, an- 
ticipating the fighting forces’ needs in better, 
bigger, or smaller guns, higher powered am- 
munition, faster, better armored tanks, with 
heavier armament. Our laboratories are 
among the world’s finest. 

No. 3: The Ordnance Department is alert 
to all new foreign developments in weapons, 
ammunition, tanks, mechanized equipment. 
In peacetime we buy samples, if we can. If 
we can't, we're likely to get the plans in one 
way or other. In wartime we examine all 
captured enemy matériel in detail, unrelent- 
ingly hunting for new equipment, or new 
adaptations, which we may use to possible 
better advantage than the enemy 

You really should see our engineer people 
move in when they get something some 
foreign country thinks is new, improved, or 
superior to ours. There’s no mercy shown 
If it’s something tetter than we have, which 
is rarely the case, by the way, we grab it. 
For example, one gun we’re using now is a 
foreign invention. The thing was a spinning 
wheel until our engineers, and those of in- 
dustry, tackled the job. They made it work 
better than the inventor himself had any 
hopes for. Equally important, they adapted 
it to our mass production methods. When 
we got it, it was a fair gun, nothing more. 
American engineers and workmen have con- 


verted this gun into a reliable and deadly 
weapon. 
Our M-1 rifle, generally known as the 


Garand, is a weapon our enemies wish we 
didn’t have. Its performance in the Philip- 
pines, for example, was so remarkable, Gen- 
eral MacArthur personally radioed Wash- 
ington a commendatory report on the gun 

We hardly need discuss the dependability 
of our 45 caliber automatic pistols and re- 
volvers. They stand unchallenged. We are 
the only nation in the world reared in the 
tradition of the hand arm. All others at- 
tained maturity in the era of cold steel—the 
knife, the dagger, the sword, or the lance 

We invented the machine gun. And then, 
we perfected the machine gun. Our machine 
guns fire at a higher cyclic rate than those 
of our enemies. They will outfunction any 
enemy gun under the most adverse service 
conditions. In other words, they will keep 
firing when enemy guns have to shut down 
to change barrels. 

I know what I’m talking about. We have 
all the enemy’s machine weapons and we’ve 
made the comparisons. We can build a bet- 
ter automobile, a better typewriter, a better 
ice box, and we can build—and we are build- 
ing—better machine weapons The enemy 
cannot outdo American design and American 
production, and American spirit 

Our tanks are superior to anything the 
enemy has. Type for type, our tanks have 
heavier guns, heavier armament, and greater 
speed. I’m not talking through my hat. I 
know. We've captured enemy tanks, both 
German and Japanese, and we have conducted 
every conceivable engineering test upon them. 
These tests, incidentally, are quite aside from 
the pounding our tanks have given the enemy 
The best proof is the proof of battle. Our 
tanks have more than met the trials of 
combat 

A few days ago I saw a published photo- 
graph of a German Mark IV tank, with an 
explanation that this tank mounts an 88- 
mm, cannon. Doubtless, many readers were 
misinformed, for the gun which forms the 
heavy armament of the German Mark IV is a 
low-velocity 75-mm. cannon, and was clearly 
recognizable as such in the picture 

Our high-velocity 75-1 in our M-3 
medium tanks far and utrange the 
best the Germans have. Please accept my 
word on this, for I cannot, because of the 
conditions of war, go into this subject in 
more detail. 
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The Germans who have faced our M-3 
mediums would be the first, I am certain, to 
state we have in the M-3 medium a tank 
which makes the going uncommonly rough 
for them 

We know by actual test what our high- 
velocity 75-mm. shell can do to German 1 
dium tanks. We blast big holes in them at 
ranges beyond which their guns can reach 
An@ we can fire this high-velocity 75-mm 
gun when the M-3 tank is in motion, which 
is more than any enemy tank, whatever its 
size, can do. We do fire our main armament 
in tanks when the tanks are in motion, re- 
gardless of speed. And we hit the targe 

Riveted tank hulls have lately been criti- 
cized. They have been termed “death traps.” 
We switched to welded and cast hulls, Lot 
because there was any truth in the death- 
trap story, but because we can build tanks 
faster by welding and casting. Riveted tank 
hulls are still used by the enemy. Our riv- 
eted tank hulls are not the death traps they 
have been caid to be. The critics have never 
seen the inside of one of them, else they would 
know, as I know, an armor plate facing pro- 
tects the crew from a knocked-out rivet, 
which is a rarity in tank warfare, anyway 

I have read of the new German 8@-millime- 
ter gun. This weapon is about as secret as a 
Daisy water pistol. It has been known to us 
and our Allies for at least 10 years. We out- 
match this gun with several of our field and 
antitank gun The German 88-millimet 
gun is an antiquated or, let us say, an obso- 
lescent, antiaircraft gun, with a carriage too 
slow to function against high-speed 
Its high velocity, however, makes it a go 
antitank weapon. It is not mounted on any 
self-propelled mount The Germans have 
used it strictly asa trap. They bury it to the 
trunnions, which is well above the ax] 
camouflage it, and then blast away when 
tanks are lured within its range 

We, too, have double-purpose wee2pons 
We're not saying what they are, but I can 
say they are heavier in fire power, they pos- 
sess higher muzzle velocity 








and carry greater 


explosive charges than the German 88-milli- 
meter gun ‘ 
For anyone tv assume the United States is 


asleep in the fields of armament is to assume 
Detroit has been asleep in the aut 
field in the past two de-ades of peace 
If you believe or admit reports that Ameri- 
can weapons are not making the grade, you 
are subjecting yourself to propaganda sin- 
ister as Dr. Goebbels himself could devise 
Guns are machines. Nobody in the world 





makes better machines than are made in the 
United States. You wouldn't b ve Ger- 
many or Japan could make better automo- 
biles. Don’t believe they can make b 


guns; they can’t 
More than a 

son hung up his 

mence the practice of law Andrew J 

is numbered tinguished s« ier 

Presidents. Also, he is numbered an 


century ago, Andrew Ja 
shingle in Salisbury t 


among our di 


f wicdon 
oO wiscom 











nong his many important remark 

national defense policies is this paragraph 
fr he Senate d Hou f 
Representatives 8, 1836 

“The peace of a nation does not de} 
exclusively upon its own will nor upon th 
beneficent px licy of neighboring powers; and 
that nation which is found totally unpre- 
pared for the exigencies and dar 
is criminally negligent ts | i 
duty 

We are not criminally negligent of 
honor and duty. MaylI re that 
the farsightedness of ur Comma! 
Chief we were on a war footing 2 | 
hostilities began 

We shall observe in the Uni 
many more Independence D 
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Franking Privilege and Low Rate Post- 
age Justified for Newspapers—Con- 
gress Will Make a Serious Mistake if 
Provision Now Included in Present 
Tax Biil by Ways and Means Com- 


mittee Is Enacted Into Law 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 6, 1942 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, news- 
paper reports disclose that the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House has 
agreed to a provision in the tax bill now 
under consideration by this committee to 
the effect that the Postmaster General 
will hereafter be required to charge a 
sufficient postage rate on second- and 
third-class mail matter to pay the cost 
and expenditures attributable thereto. I 
hope the Committee on Ways and Means 
gives this amendment further considera- 
tion 


MED 


If the newspaper reports are true the 
amendment is aimed at only second- and 
third-class mail which, of course, includes 
the newspapers and magazines. There is 
a great loss in fourth-class mail, which 
is the parcel-post service. The fact that 
the loss on parcel post is ignored and 
only the loss on newspapers and maga- 
zines dealt with, the inference is very 
strong that the amendment is intended 
to reach the newspapers only. There 
has been an average annual Joss on parcel 
post zones 1 and 2 the past 12 years of 
$24,000,C00. If the object of the amend- 
ment is to make all users of the mail pay 
the cost of the service rendered, this is 
quite a big item to be entirely overlooked. 

WILL CREATI NOPOLY IN NEWSPAPER 
BUSINESS 

It is my opinion that the adoption of 
this amendment will practically create a 
monopoly in the newspaper field in the 
United States. The large newspaper 
chains will be able to pay the postage, the 
smaller dailies, in all probability, will be 
unable to pay it. It is true that the 
amendment continues the free-in-coun- 
ty-postage rate, but this represents a very 
small matter. 


During the past year one large news- 
paper chain, which has 19 newspapers 
in 19 of the largest cities in the country, 
from New York to San Francisco and 
from Buffalo to Houston, with a total 
daily circulation of over 2,000,000, used 
the free-in-county service to a very small 
extent. Carrier boys are used nearby, 
but the mail is used for distance. This 
particular chain of newspapers used the 
free-in-county service at only a cost last 
year of $5,436.40 to the Government. 


Whereas on pound rates, or outside the 
county, the cost to the Government for 


using the mail to deliver their newspapers 


was $620,603.08, and the newspaper con- 
cern only paid $156,509.87 of the cost to 
the Government, making a net loss to the 


Government last year of $466,224.20, or 
almost $1,500 a day on that one news- 
paper chain. It is powerful enoygh to 
survive and would be helped by its local 
competitors being forced out of business. 

The newspapers are harder hit now 
than they have ever been because of the 
great loss in advertising revenues caused 
by the conversion of plants into war in- 
dustries, rationing, price fixing, and other 
causes due to the war. 

The information about this amend- 
ment indicates that the full postage rate 
is intended to apply to all religious, edu- 
cational, scientific, philanthropic, agri- 
cultural, labor, and fraternal newspapers 
and magazines as well as the dailies and 
other publications. 

If the amendment to the tax bill is 
adopted as proposed, it will likely destroy 
a major portion of the newspapers and 
magazines in the country. 

In a booklet, Our American Govern- 
ment, House Document 619, Seventy- 
seventh Congress, second session, pre- 
pared by me a few months ago, there 
are a number of questions and answers 
relative to the use of the mails which 
will possibly be of interest. They are 
carefully prepared and the answers can 
be relied upon. The questions are: 

256. Question. To what extent do Members 
of Congress use their franking privilege? 

Answer. The reports of the Post Office De- 
partment disclose the cost to the Govern- 
ment on all mail that is franked by Members 
of Congress, amounted to $745,992.07 for the 
year ending June 30, 1940, which is approxi- 
mately the same as years preceding and sub- 
sequent thereto 

257. Question. Does the 
or gain on first-class mail? 

Answer. For the year ending June 30, 1940, 
the Government made a profit of $136,680,- 
313.10 on first-class mail, after deducting a 
loss of $8,916,344.10 on air mail. 

258. Question. Does the Government make 
a profit on other classes of mail? 

Answer. No; but the profit made on first- 
class mail has been more than sufficient the 
past 3 years to pay ses on other classes 
of mail 

259. Question. What other 
does the Government lose on? 

Answer. A newspeper is not 
pay postage on its paper 
county of its publicatior 
ments of the Government 
postage—penalty ma 
986,112.02 for the year 
and the amount since 
greatly 

260. Question 


Government lose 





the lo 
classes of mail 


required to 
distributed in the 
Different depart- 
sent mail free of 

amounting to $16,- 
ending June 30, 1940, 
that time has increased 


Does the Post Office Depart- 
ment lose money on daily newspapers? If so, 
how much? 

Answer. For the fiscal year ending June 30 
1940, which is typical, daily newspapers paid 
the Post Office Department postage amount- 
ing $8,459,923.43. It cost the Govern- 
ment $35,369,048.67 to deliver the newspapers, 


making a net loss to the Post Office Depart- 
ment of $26,909,225.24 for that year 
261. Question. What about newspapers 


than dailies? Did 
partment lose or gain on 


other 


the Post Office De- 


them? 


Answer. For the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1940, newspapers other than dailies paid the 
Government in revenue $4,005,966.01 as post- 
age, but the Government expended to render 
the rvice neces make delivery of 
the newspapers $16,898,182.06, making a net 
] to the Government for that year 
$12,892,216.05 

262. Question. How much does it cost the 
€ ernme to ae ‘ newspapers free in 


unty of their publication? 
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Answer. For the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1940, which is typical of other years, it cost 
the Government $7,020,974.46 to render this 
service free in the county and for this serv- 
ice the Post Office Department did not receive 
any postage or revenue whatsoever. 

263. Question. How much does the Govern- 
ment lose annually ordinarily on the second- 
class publications and free-in-county publi- 
cations? 

Answer. For the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1940, the loss to the Post Office Department 
on these publications was $85,381,026.63. 

264. Question. Does the Government lose 
or gain on parcel post delivered through the 
Post Office Department? 

Answer. For the year ending June 30, 1940, 
there was a loss in revenue to the Post Office 
Department on parcel post amounting to 
$21,809 ,869.92. 

265. Question. On what theory does ou! 
American Government permit newspapers to 
be sent through the mails free anywhere in 
the county where the newspaper is published? 

Answer. On a theory that originated with 
George Washington, our first President, who 
said that it was in the public interest for 
newspapers to be distributed free through the 
mails in order that dissemination of knowl- 
edge to the people might be encouraged. 

266. Question. Who profits from the failure 
of the Government to collect revenue from 
newspapers circulated free within the county 
and from newspapers that are carried at a 
loss outside of the county of their publica- 
tion? 

Answer. There is a difference of opinion. 
Some people contend that it is a subsidy to 
the newspapers. Others contend that the 
people get the benefit of the low postage rate, 
and no postage, in low subscription prices for 
newspapers and magazines. In other words, 
it is insisted that if postage were charged, it 
would be passed on to the people in the form 
of subscription rates, which would retard the 
distribution of newspapers and the dissemi- 
nation of knowledge; it is the personal opin- 
ion of the writer that it is in the public 
interest for newspapers and magazines to re- 
ceive the rates and privileges they now enjoy 
on distribution of their publications through 
the mails. 

267. Question. Do the low rates, and no 
rates, amount to a subsidy in any case? 

Answer. It is true that it amounts to a 
subsidy in some cases where the publishers 
make inordinate profits, but in most cases it 
is a subsidy to the people who obtain reading 
matter at such a low cost. 

276. Question. What were the revenues 
and expenditures of the Post Office Depart- 
ment for the fiscal year 1940? 

Answer. Revenues, $811,943,611.86; expend- 
itures, $800,837,798.85. Since that time, the 
Post Office Department has become a bil- 
lion-dollar-a-year business, but proportion- 
ate revenues and expenditures for each class 
of mail remain practically unchanged except 
penalty mail has greatly increased 

278. Question 


What arrangements are 
made for the transportation of the mail 
over the railroads? 


Answer. For the fiscal year 1940 there were 
682 full postal cars and 3,112 apartment mail 
cars owned by the several railroad companies 
and operated for the Postal Service. Th« 
total cost for mail transportation by rail- 
roads, including emergency space, for the 
fiscal year 1940, was $100,898,394. Mail was 
also distributed by air, star route, messenger 
power boats, electric railways, and by othe: 
means 

280. Question. Is there any restriction on 
newspaper advertising where the newspapers 
are franked through the mails? 

Answer. Yes; the Post fice Department 


requires that a major portion of the space 
in such newspape be devoted to news mat- 
ter of interest to the public. In other words, 


he newspaper, in return for 


the privilege 
free and the distri- 
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bution of a certain amount of advertising 
in the newspaper free, renders a valuable 
public service therefor by obtaining at its 
own expense and making available to the 
public news relating to local, State, national, 
and international affairs that is of great 
value to the people. 

281. Question. Is there a special rate on 
books, which causes a loss to the Post Office 
Department? 

Answer. Yes; there is a postage rate of 
1% cents a pound, irrespective of zone, pro- 
vided for books described in the President’s 
proclamation as being for the promotion of 
cultural growth, education and develop- 
ment of the American people. 

282. Question. How does this 144-cent book 
rate affect revenues and expenditures of the 
Post Office Department? 

Answer. For the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1940, revenues from this source amounted 
to $2,498,747.71, while expenditures for 
rendering the service amounted to $9,883,- 
939.04, making a loss of $7,385,191.33 to the 
Post Office Department. During the fiscal 
year 1940, 144,060,068 pounds of books were 
sent through the mails at this rate, which 
represented 2% percent of the weight of all 
mail and parce] post handled but only paid 
three-tenths of 1 percent of the revenue. 

283. Question. Is this loss in revenue justi- 
fied? 

Answer. This enables many newspapers and 
magazines to render a much greater and 
more valuable service to readers by being 
benefited financially both through no post- 
age rate and a reduced postage rate on their 
publications and a low postage rate on books 
that are advertised and sold through their 
publications. It also carries out the policy 
of the Government of encouraging the dis- 
semination of current information and books 
of knowledge. 





Who Is Paying for the War? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 6, 1942 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend remarks 
in the Recorp, I include an editorial by 
George W. Haskett, editor of the Inde- 
pendent, a newspaper published in Eliza- 
beth City, Pasquotank County, N. C. 

It was in this State that the Mecklen- 
burg Declaration, the forerunner of the 
Declaration of Independence, was signed 
in 1775. Practically all the signers were 
farmers. Judging from this editorial, 
the farmers of that section are as in- 
sistent on their economic rights as their 
forefathers were on their political rights. 

The editorial is as follows: 


WE KNOW WHO IS PAYING NOW 


We hear a lot about who is going to pay for 
this war when it is all over. We don’t know 
who is going to pay for the war after it is 
over, but we know who is paying for it right 
now. 

The farmer. 

Our farmers aren’t being treated right in 
this great war effort of America. The indus- 
trial manufacturer is getting rich. The mer- 
chant is selling all the goods he can get at a 
neat profit. The laborer is making so much 
money he doesn’t know what to do with it all, 
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Construction companies, operating on shoe- 
strings before the war, are now spending 
money right and left like a drunken sailor; 
the whole industrial, commercial, and labor 
economy has been turned topsy-turvy and 
money is flowing into the hands of these 
groups so fast that it is hard for them to keep 
an account of it. 

But what is happening to the farmers? 
The Government last winter and in the spring 
just past, urged the farmers to plan their 
farm efforts to produce vast amounts of food- 
stuffs. It was plainly appealing to the patri- 
otism of the farmer to produce the food to 
keep the war machine moving, not alone for 
this country, but for the allies of this coun- 
try; for wars cannot be won without food, 
even though there is all the other equipment. 
Food for freedom they called it. 

Like other good American patriots, the 
farmers went to work on their increased pro- 
duction. If Uncle Sam needed food to win 
the war he was going to get it. They had 
the fertile acres, the will and the patriotism 
to produce food, even though they were go- 
ing to be short of labor, and even though 
everything they had to buy had increased in 
cost to them. 

Now let’s see what has happened to the 
farmers of this section who have produced 
food crops this year First, was the May pea 
crop. The yield was short to begin with, due 
to a dry spell during the time the peas were 
blooming and filling out. When they ma- 
tured, the price barely allowed them to get 
back the money they had actually spent for 
seed and fertilizers; some lost money on their 
crop. 

Second, came the snap-bean crop. No need 
to go into details there. The price of snap 
beans did not even justify the picking and 
basketing, many growers were forced to plow 
their crop in. 

And now it’s the Irish potato crop. If ever 
conditions were favorable for a good price for 
potatoes certainly it is this year, when every- 
one is employed at good wages, and the crop 
not too heavy. 

It costs a farmer about $15 to plant a bag 
of seed potatoes; this does not figure the 
cost of cultivating the crop. This year, in 
this section as a whole, the average yield is 
about 20 bags to 1. The prevailing price here 
has been $1.75 a bag, giving the producer $35 
for the returns for the 20-bag yield. 

Already those 20 bags of potatoes have cost 
the producer $15 to plant. They cost him 
another $13 to get them dug, picked up, 
bagged, hauled to the market, and inspected. 
That leaves him $8 to pay for the labor, the 
fuel for his tractor, the feed for his mules, 
the interest and the taxes on his land, the in- 
terest on his investment for implements. 
You figure out how much he has made on 
that bag of seed potatoes which he planted 
in early spring. 

Thus the farmer has no more than broken 
even or actually lost money on the first three 
“food for victory” crops he has produced in 
1942. Can he continue to produce the food to 
win the war and feed hungry people after the 
war at these figures? We don’t think so. 

If the Government expects the farmers to 
produce the food with which to feed the 
country and its Allies, it should assure the 
farmer a legitimate profit on what he works 
to produce. Industries holding Government 
contracts are assured compensation on a cost 
plus basis, and is making money on its war 
efforts. Could not the Government do the 
same for the farmer? Or is the farmer sup- 
posed to pay for the war out of his own 
pocket? 

For the life of us we can’t see why the 
farmer should be made the goat all the time. 
He certainly should be given a break some 
time. It isn’t fair that he should shoulder 
the whole burden. 

We hear a lot about the powerful farm 
bloc in Congress, and what it does for the 
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farmer. God knows it’s hard telling what 
would happen to him if it wasn’t for the 
farm bloc; the situation would be pitiful 
indeed. 


SS 


William Brockman Bankhead 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 
OF 


HON. PETE JARMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, June 24, 1942 
On the life, character, and public service of 


Hon. WiLL1AM BrocKMAN BANKHEAD, late 
a Representative from the State of Alabama 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, the name 
BANKHEAD has been a prominent and 
popular one in Alabama throughout my 
life. When I was a small boy the father 
of our lamented Speaker represented 
most of my present district and numer- 
ous other counties in this body. He later 
occupied for years the seat in the Senate 
which is now so ably filled by his oldest 
son. My first recollection, however, of 
the great statesman whom God has 
taken from us was when I graduated at 
the University of Alabama in the class of 
1913. The class of 1893, which included 
numerous other distinguished gentle- 
men, was celebrating its twentieth anni- 
versary and Brit BANKHEAD, as he has al- 
ways been affectionately known in Ala- 
bama, as well as among his colleagues 
here, was a leading and delightful par- 
ticipant in this celebration. 

I believe it was the next year that I 
encountered him one Saturday evening 
on a local train in my county. He was a 
candidate for Congress against a former 
circuit solicitor of our circuit who was 
reared in an adjoining county and had 
always been unusually popular in ours. 
My father was active in politics and had 
always been a stanch BANKHEAD sup- 
porter, but he was personally very fond of 
the Speaker’s opponent and the world 
always knew where he stood. Following 
in his footsteps I said to this gentleman: 

Mr. BANKHEAD, despite our great admira- 
tion for your distinguished father, you are 
undoubtedly not expecting many votes in my 
county where your opponent has always been 
so very popular and where you are scarcely 
known. 


He replied: 
I may fool you. 


This was before the common use of 
automobiles, and he had doubtless spent 
the entire week in my little county trav- 
eling about in a buggy, stopping to help 
this farmer sow peas, to indulge in a 
pleasantry with the next one, and to 
swap a story with the third. When the 
returns were tabulated on election night 
and this very popular former solicitor 
only beat the practically unknown BIL 
BANKHEAD some 200 votes in my county 
which all of the public officials and lead- 
ing citizens, practically all of whom were 
for his opponent, expected him to lose 
overwhelmingly, I fully realized that he 
was no man to take a chance with in 
political conflict. 
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Although defeated in that race by only 
Several hundred votes he followed the 
victor to this House 2 years later to rep- 
resent a new district, which he did in 
magnificent fashion until God decided 
that his work was done. 

While I saw him occasionally from time 
to time between that train conversation, 
and when I visited him in his home town 
as Speaker of the House after my nomi- 
nation, my next indelible impression 
springs from this conference. He had in 
the meantime progressed up the rungs of 
the ladder of seniority and into the 
hearts of his colleagues in the House to 
the positions of chairman of the Rules 
Committee, majority leader, in which po- 
sition his Democratic colleagues wished 
him to continue, although he was ill dur- 
ing the greater part of his occupancy of 
it, and finally to the second most powerful 
post in our Government, Speaker of this 
great House. I shall never forget the 
cordial kindness, frankness, and friendli- 
ness with which he greeted me and dis- 
cussed the problems of a new congres- 
sional nominee with me. During that 
visit and a later one we decided on my 
applications for committee assignments, 
one of which it would certainly not have 
been my good fortune to obtain but for a 
personal letter by him to each of his 
Democratic friends on the Ways and 
Means Committee. During this conver- 
sation I was impressed again with the 
keen intellect, the attractive personality, 
and the kindly thoughtfulness of this 
great man. Although very firm in the 
performance of his duties and stern when 
sternneSs was required, he would not in- 
tentionally hurt the feelings of any per- 
son, to say nothing of one of his col- 
leagues in the House to all of whom he 
was devoted. I am sure that no one will 
disagree with my Opinions that he was 
the most popular Member of the House; 
that no single Member of it, either Re- 
publican or Democrat, really disliked him, 
and that a tremendous majority of the 
entire membership harbored a deep and 
sincere love for this charming gentleman. 
He was similarly regarded by his con- 
stituents and by the people of Alabama 
as a whole. He was a gentleman and a 
scholar of the old school, an eloquent 
speaker, an accomplished parliamenta- 
rian, and a kind and skilled presiding 
officer, whom to know was to love. 

A Democrat who loved his party next 
to his country and his family, he literally 
offered himself as a sacrifice to his party’s 
cause. You will recall his candidacy for 
nomination as Vice President at the Chi- 
cago convention in July 1940, when your 
love, appreciation, and respect prompted 
so many of you to actively support him, 
causing him to receive an excellent scat- 
tered vote throughout the United States. 
He undoubtedly would have been nomi- 
nated Vice President in a perfectly free 
cunvention. He was not nominated, and 
when he received an invitation shortly 
thereafter to open the campaign of the 
Democrats of Maryland with a speech in 
Baltimore, he felt that to decline it might 
cause some to think that Biil Bankhead 
the Democratic warhorse, the Speaker of 
the Democratic House, was “skulking in 
his tent” because of the failure of the 
fulfillment of his ambition at Chicago. 


So far was he from any such thought 
that, despite the positive advice of his 
physician, he accepted the invitation to 
avoid any possibility of such a belief. I 
journeyed to Baltimore to hear his speech 
and was seated on the stage. As the min- 
utes passed, after the auditorium had 
long been filled, without the appearance 
of the main speaker and attraction of 
the occasion, considerable speculation oc- 
curred over the reason for the delay in 
commencing. Finally Mayor Jackson 
came on the stage and indulged in only 
the following simple statement: 

Ladies and gentleman, I regret exceedingly 
my delay in arriving. I have been at the 
Emerson Hotel with Speaker BANKHEAD, who 
unfortunately is ill and, therefore, cannot 
be with us tonight. 


A hasty conference resulted in Gov- 
ernor O’Conor reading the Speaker’s 
speech within a few minutes after he 
first saw it. My knowledge of the 
Speaker’s physical condition caused me 
to greatly fear that he might not be liv- 
ing when I reached the hotel. As I ap- 
proached his suite there emerged there- 
from Dr. Calver, who, knowing of his con- 
dition, had followed him to Baltimore 
against just such a possibility; Governor 
O’Conor; and the gentleman from Mary- 
land [Mr. CoLEe], who as the dean of the 
Maryland delegation, was host and who 
had remained with him throughout the 
rally. I feared the worst but was de- 
lighted to be informed by the doctor that 
he was doing well. Several days later he 
was brought to the Naval Hospital, and 
we all sincerely hoped and prayed that 
God might see fit to permit him to re- 
main with us. Such, however, was not 
our good fortune. The good God had 
other plans and took him away a week 
later; the second Speaker in the long his- 
tory of this House to pass to the great 
beyond while it was in session. 

Each of you vividly recalls the pangs 
of sadness which were very apparent on 
every face as we met that Monday morn- 
ing after the departure of our beloved 
Speaker. There was no single one of us 
and no single Alabaman who did not feel 
the deep sadness, in fact anguish, which 
only comes to us as the result of great 
bereavement. Speaker BANKHEAD, un- 
doubtedly the most popular man in the 
Government except President Roosevelt, 
had made the supreme sacrifice on the 
altar of his party while nobly attempt- 
ing to answer its last call in the fear that 
his failure to do so might damage the 
party he loved, had so industriously 
served, and which had called him to its 
second highest position of responsibility. 

My mind now goes back to a scene that 
many of you recall. Those of you who 
made this sad pilgrimage remember that 
from the time the funeral train reached 
Alabama early in the morning at a point 
far from his congressional district, there 
stood around every depot and crossroads, 
as well as frequently along the country- 
side, the citizenry of our State with un- 
covered heads bowed in solemn mourning 
and sadness. They had come to pay their 
last humble tribute of love and respect 
to Alabama’s first citizen; yes, but only 
secondarily. They came first and pri- 
marily, not to pay tribute to Speaker 
BANKHEAD, the second official of their 
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Government, but to their dear friend of 
years gone by, the plain, the simple, the 
lovable Britt BANKHEAD. 

At journey’s end, our dear friend, this 
distinguished gentleman, reached his 
home for the last time. You recall the 
scene as the train came to a stop and how 
the whole town of Jasper seemed to over- 
flow with those who had come to say their 
last fond farewell and to pay final tribute 
to their friend, Alabama’s first citizen. 
The church, the town, the cemetery, un- 
doubtedly accommodated the largest 
concourse of humanity ever to visit them. 
Taps had sounded for a good friend, a 
charming gentleman, an outstanding pa- 
triot, and a great statesman. BIL. BanK- 
HEAD had come home to enjoy a long rest 
and everlasting peace in that quiet sur- 
rounding he so devotedly loved; the rest 
and peace to which he was so justly en- 
titled after his long, arduous, and emi- 
nently successful labors for his people 
and his country. 

While gone he is not only not forgot- 
ten, but never will be so long as anyone 
whose happy privilege it was to know 
him lives. On the other hand, his in- 
fluence has remained constantly with us 
since all that was mortal of him was laid 
to rest in that quiet cemetery. It is with 
us today, calling, urging, commanding us 
on to the fulfillment of our destiny. I 
think he is looking down upon us. It 
seems that I can feel his words as they 
sear themselves into my very being, say- 
ing: “Carry on, gentlemen, for the peo- 
ple, the respective States, the Nation we 
love.” 





Inconsistent 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 6, 1942 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend remarks, I in- 
clude a letter from Mr. F. V. Heinkel, 
chairman of the State M. F. A. legislative 
committee. Mr. Heinkel is also presi- 
dent of the Missouri Farmers Associa- 
tion, a model farm cooperative, main- 
taining exchanges, grain elevators, oil 
depots, creameries, mills, processing 
plants, shipping associations, and stock- 
yard commission companies handling 
grain, livestock, poultry, and dairy prod- 
ucts, and all farm commodities and sup- 
plies, with an annual turnover in excess 
of $60,000,000 a year. 

Mr. Heinkel’s letter is as follows: 

MissourR!I FARMERS ASSOCIATION, INC., 

July 3, 1942, 

Dear Mr. CANNON: It is our understanding 
that a joint letter signed by officials of or- 
ganized labor, certain religious welfare or- 
ganizations, and representatives of two farm 
organizations has been sent to the President 
urging him to speak out against those in 
Congress who are holding fast for justice to 
agriculture in the way of parity prices. 

We hereby call attention to the farfetched 
implication of the letter, namely, that the 
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future of agriculture and the success of the 
war effort are at stake in this matter; that is, 
if grains are not allowed to sell at 85 percent 
of parity, and the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration’s appropriations are not increased in 
line with the President’s recommendations. 

The position of these people is inconsis- 
tent. On the one hand they tell the Presi- 
dent that certain farm products must be 
allowed to sell at levels below parity. On 
the other hand they say to him that there 
must be enormous appropriations for relief 
to farmers because of low farm incom>. 

The Missouri Farmers Association has taken 
the position that farmers, all of.them, are 
entitled to parity prices, a policy which has 
been adopted by Congress and is conceded by 
the President and the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to be fair. We hold that, while we have 
registered no opposition to the Farm Secu- 
rity Administration and believe sufficient 
funds should be provided to meet its legi- 
timate needs, if farm prices were allowed 
to reach parity, now that conditions permit, 
the need for relief measures will be largely 
eliminated. 

We respectfully remind you that the per 
capita income of farmers is about one-fourth 
that of nonfarmers, and we have no fear of 
inflation by giving farmers compensatory 
prices. On the contrary, we believe that if 
the disparity in farm income is allowed by 
Congress to continue, we shall have economic 
chaos when this war ende that will be much 
more serious than that which followed 
Worid War No. 1. 

Very truly yours, 
F. V. HEINKEL, 
Chairman, State Missouri Farmers 
Association Legislative Committee. 





Parity Prices Versus Subsidies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 6, 1942 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
remaiks, I include the following letter 
from Master Albert S. Goss, of the Na- 
tional Grange. 

The National Grange is the oldest farm 
organization in America, and Mr. Goss, 
the national executive of the Grange, is 
one of the noted agricultural economists 
of our time. 

Mr. Goss’ letter is as follows: 


THE NATIONAL GRANGE, 
July 4, 1942. 

Dear Mr. CANNON: News dispatches tell of 
the first break in the price ceilings established 
by Price Administrator Henderson, and re- 
port him as placing the blame on Congress on 
two points: First, because Congress passed 
the limitations on ceilings on farm products, 
including the 110 percent of parity, and, sec- 
ond, because Congress has refused to pay 
subsidies, 

In our judgment this is an effort on Mr. 
Henderson’s part to shift to Congress the 
blame for the failure of a system of price 
control which Congress did not authorize and 
which is unsound and unworkable. 

Mr. Henderson states that he is having to 
raise the ceiling on canned and dried fruits 
because of the 110 percent of parity and the 
failure of Congress to provide for the packers 
and processors, leaving the impression that 


the farmers are getting excessive prices. This 
is the very opposite of the truth. Mr. Hen- 
derson established his ceilings in utter dis- 
regard of the parity clause, and the reason 
he has had to change his prices is not because 
of any failure of Congress but because his 
policy resulted in prices so low for farmers 
that they could not cover the cost of harvest- 
ing, thus compelling them to leave their un- 
harvested crops in the field. 

We feel that the effort to bring public 
pressure on Congress to cause it to adopt a 
huge subsidy program justifies us in re- 
questing an investigation of the facts. We 
believe that an investigation will reveal that 
the effect of establishing ceilings at March 
prices will be to reduce the prices to farmers 
to less than they received for the 1941 crops, 
and in many instances far below the cost of 
production. For example, the fruit in ques- 
tion was raised in 1941 and the March price 
was the price received by fhe farmers in 1941, 
plus the processors’ and distributors’ mar- 
gins. If these margins are too high, no effort 
has been made to squeeze out any surp!us 
profit. If these margins are reasonable, and 
are-to be preserved, it will be necessary for 
the processors and distributors to roll back 
on the farmers all increases in costs of labor, 
supplies, transportation, and other cost 
items. This is exactly what has been done, 
and farmers are being offered the 1941 price, 
less all the increase in costs that processors 
and distributors must meet. The squeeze is 
not on the packers, as Mr. Henderson im- 
plies, but on the farmers. Right today can- 
ners are offering pear growers 33 percent 
less for their fruit than in 1941, because the 
price ceiling has not protected them in their 
increased costs. 

In the meantime, the farmers’ costs have 
also increased enormously. Harvesting and 
transportation are two of the principal items 
in fruit farmers’ costs. Harvesting costs alone 
have increased from 30 to 50 percent, while 
transportation costs have increased on every 
item entering into production. Not being 
able to meet these costs at the prices offered, 
the fruit is not being harvested. 

The parity provision is in no way to blame 
for this situation. This provision was ccm- 
pletely ignored in establishing the ceiling. 
Parity prices on many of these items had 
not then been figured and published, as pro- 
vided by law. At best, the minimum ceilings 
provided in the law would be practically 
meaningless in protecting fruit growers, be- 
cause in determining parity, farm labor is 
omitted in figuring the items which farmers 
buy, and the heavy increase in labor costs 
are what is raising havoc with the fruit 
grower. The simple facts are that farmers 
cannot produce the fruit at the prices al- 
lowed. There is no plot on the part of farm- 
ers to plow up their berries or fail to harvest 
their crops, in order to discredit the price- 
control program. They need their money as 
badly as anyone, and are not willfully allow- 
ing their products to go unharvested. Such 
assumptions are foolish. 

The truth is thet the program is unwork- 
able and it has become necessary to modify 
it in order to maintain production. Mr. 
Henderson’s proposal is to ask Congress for 
enough subsidy to meet all these increased 
costs. As far as agriculture is concerned, we 
know of no possibility of any accounting 
method which would enable farmers to estab- 
lish records of such increased costs. In the 
meantime the farmer is up against a very 
practical problem of paying harvesting and 
production costs in cash, amounting to more 
than many of them are receiving for their 
crops. To many of them this presents an 
impossible situation and the result is failure 
in production. 

This failure to produce is very serious for 
in most cases it cannot be corrected until the 
following crop year. 
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In our judgment neither Congress nor the 
farmers are in any way to blame. The fault 
lies in the office of the Price Control Admin- 
istrator. 

Yours sincerely, 
THE NATIONAL GRANGE, 
A. 8. Goss, Master. 





Facts About Sugar 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 6, 1942 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the facts 
regarding the sugar supply situation, I 
am informed by the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration, are that present supplies 
held by all primary distributors are 20 
percent below a year ago. Supplies held 
in the hands of industrial users and sec- 
ondary distributors such as wholesalers 
and retailers are estimated to be 50 per- 
cent below those of the like period last 
year. Total stocks are now about one- 
third less than a year ago. This does not 
indicate that there is a tremendous sur- 
plus of sugar. 

It should be pointed out that there is 
absolutely no restriction on the total 
amount of fruit which the housewife may 
can for home use. The present home 
canning provision of the sugar rationing 
regulations permits the housewife to can 
all the fruit that she desires, but merely 
restricts her to the use of 1 pound of 
sugar for every 4 quarts of fit:ished fruits. 
This means that the housewife now is 
required to use a light medium syrup in 
home canning instead of a medium syrup 
formerly used. Assurance has been 
given by experts in the Bureau of Home 
Economics that these sugar allotments 
are sufficient to take care of home can- 
ning requirements. 





Public Works Policy for the War and 
Post-War Periods 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALFRED F. BEITER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 6, 1942 


Mr. BEITER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include an 
address given at the annual meeting of 
the League of Minnesota Municipalities 
at Ely, Minn., on June 15, 1942, by Rob- 
ert W. Hartley, chief, Federal Program 
Section, National Resources Planning 
Board. 


The keynote of the Nation’s public-works 
policy for the duration of the war was 
sounded as early as 18 months ago. At even 
this early stage, the defense program itself 
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had taken the form of a public-works pro- 
gram, through the construction of Army 
camps and training centers, Navy bases and 
facilities, and industrial plants to produce 
the materials of war. This shift in the na- 
tional public works objectives from that of 
providing employment for those experiencing 
distress to that of furthering the defense 
of the Nation was a change of major magni- 
tude 

In full recognition of these facts, the Presi- 
dent, in his annual Budget message to 
the Congress in January 1941, set forth the 
two criteria of a national public-works pol- 
icy for the duration of the war emergency. 
First, the President said that, “During this 
period of national emergency it seems ap- 
propriate to defer construction projects that 
interfere with the defense program by di- 
verting manpower and materials.” Second, 
he said, “It is very wise for us to establish 
a reservoir of post-defense projects to help 
absorb labor that later will be released by 
defense industry. * * * Surveys and the 
planning of new prqjects will go forward so 
that construction can be resumed without 
delay. This will produce a long list of 
public-work projects, apart from defense 
construction, arranged according to priori- 
ties. Such a list could be submitted to a 
future Congress for the appropriation of 
funds to put it into operation.” 

I propose to trace for you the subsequent 
development of these two segments of our 
current public-works policy: (1) The policy 
governing what should and what should not 
be built during the war; and (2) the policy 
for planning what should be built in the 
peace to follow the war. 


WAR POLICY 
: War housing and public works 


As I have just noted, at the beginning of 
our intensive defense preparations in the 
last 6 months of 1940, the problem of public 
works policy was that of providing the capital 
plant and facilities to train men and manu- 
facture munitions. However, so far as local 
governments are directly concerned, the first 
important step in the development of a war 
policy for public works was that of providing 
Federal grants and loans for the construction 
of public works facilities in the so-called de- 
fense areas, where lack of such facilities 
would impede the defense effort. This legis- 
lation was the result of a special message by 
the President to the Congress in February 
1941. Earlier in the autumn of 1940 the need 
for providing proper living quarters for the 
millions of workers concentrating in defense 
areas had also been recognized. 

There is no need for my going into the 
Getails of this part of our public works policy. 
Most of you are familiar with war housing 
and war public works, as they are now called, 
and the war changes in some of your own 
communities that made necessary this policy 
development. It is probably also unnecessary 
me to point out that the provision of 
ew housing and new public works facilities 
1 certain communities which are now experi- 
neing an abnormal increase in their popu- 
tions may be a powerful instrument for 
od or evil, for such new construction may 
guide the development of such communities 

l xy sound lines, or into a type of growth 
which may bring disaster in the future 
However, there is one point I should like 
nnection with this develop- 
itional public works policy. I 
believe this part of our policy has been very 
much misinterpreted by State and local offi- 
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cials. The fact has not been recognized that 
under this policy it is not the intention to 
build as may public works facilities as pos- 
sible; rather, the intent is to build as little 
as may be necossary. There has been, I be- 
lieve, too great a tendency to interpret too 
liberally the phrase of the law “an acute 
shortage of public works * * * which 
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would impede national defense activities.” 
The strict defjnition of the word “impede” 
seems to be the one that is required. 


Deferring construction 


The quickening tempo of our defense 
preparations late in the summer of 1941, 
following the invasion of Russia and the dec- 
laration of the Atlantic Charter, began to 
create shortages in labor and materials for 
public-works undertakings. Consequently, 
in October 1941 the Supply Priorities and 
Allocations Board (S. P. A. B.) announced 
the policy under which no public or private 
construction projects that used critical ma- 
terials could be started with the benefit of 
priorities during the emergency, unless these 
projects were either necessary for national 
defense or essential to the health and safety 
of the people. 


The policy statement of the Supply Pri- 
orities and Allocations Board affecting pub- 
lic-works construction followed the earlier 
announcement by the Office of Production 
Management in September 1941, of the plan 
to grant priority assistance for the construc- 
tion of defense housing units. Neither. of 
these policies actually ever did forbid the 
undertaking of nondefense construction, yet 
by refusing to grant priorities for critical 
materials, such as steel, copper, brass, bronze, 
and aluminum, for such construction certain 
types of public-works undertakings were 
made difficult, if not impossible. 

Unfortunately, the Supply Priorities and 
Allocations Board policy was never imple- 
mented by an additional statement as to 
exactly what types of public-works projects 
were considered “necessary for national de- 
fense” or “essential to the health and safety 
of the people.” This lack of definition led 
to some uncertainty and confusion. 

Our entrance into the war following the 
Japanese attack on Pearl Harbor on Decem- 
ber 7, 1941, made it necessary that some 
criteria be established indicating the relative 
importance of public-works proposals, one 
to another, and, moreover, to other needs 
for materials and labor, whether those needs 
arise from civilian demand or from war ne- 
cessities. Availability of men and materials 
rather than availability of funds became the 
controlling factor. Budgetary considerations 
no longer presented the final criteria as to 
what projects were to be undertaken. Pub- 
lic-works projects could be adequately 
financed and still their construction would 
be wholly dependent upon an assurance that 
their demands for construction materials did 
not interfere with other and possibly more 
important phases of our war effort. 

Accordingly, the National Resources Plan- 
ning Board in its National Resources Devel- 
opment Report for 1942, issued in January 
of this year, suggested four principles to gov- 
ern the selection of public-works projects 
during the war. All four of the principles 
expressed by the Board are of independent 
validity, but they must all be woven together 
in any workable scheme for appraising pub- 
lic-works proposals, 

For the benefit of those of you who have 
never read these principles, I should like to 
repeat them again. 

The first principle to be observed in choos- 
ing public-works projects for prosecution 
during the war is that they should contribute 
as much as possible to the central objective 
of the national effort of winning the war. 
This means, obviously, that the projects 
which are of direct military, naval, or indus- 
trial importance must be accorded the high- 
est rating 

A second principle is that in a time of 
shortage of labor and materials, the great- 
est possible use should be made of existing 
facilities. 

The third principle that must be ob- 
served in any time of shortage, whether the 
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shortage is attributable to the war or any 
other cause, is that a maximum of social 
benefits should be derived from the mate- 
rials and labor to be devoted to public works 
projects. This means that only those proj- 
ects yielding the more important social values 
should be undertaken. 

The fourth principle to be observed is that 
the establishment of minimum standards 
of public service has a greater claim on 
available materials and labor than does the 
establishment of refinements or luxury levels 
of service. Applied to the public-works field 
this principle would demand, for example, 
that a water-purification plant having as its 
major purpose the assurance of bacterial 
purity would be given preference over a 
water-softening plant; that harbor improve- 
ments at ports of entry would receive pref- 
erence over harbor works to serve pleasure 
craft. 

All-out effort 


Early this year the conversion of our na- 
tional industrial machine for our all-out 
war effort made it necessary to cut public 
works construction activities to the absolute 
minimum necessary for the war effort or to 
meet vital civilian needs. Thus, the War 
Production Board issued just 2 months ago 
its so-called stop-construction order (L-41). 
This order forbids the undertaking of any 
Public Works project costing more than $5,000 
unless the project is specifically approved by 
the War Production Board. Supplementary 
orders have been issued since that time elabo- 
rating upon the provisions of this original 
order. 

A recent supplementary order of 2 weeks 
ago states that a reduction must be made 
in the consumption of materials and equip- 
ment by the elimination of nonessential 
projects or parts thereof, by deferring proj- 
ects not needed immediately, or by appropri- 
ate changes in design and construction meth- 
ods. Before any construction projection can 
proceed, it must be ‘ound to meet the fol- 
lowing criteria: 

1. It is essentia. for the war effort, or post- 
ponement of its construction would be detri- 
mental to the war effort. 

2. It is not practicable to rent or convert 
existing facilities for the purpose. 

3. The construction will not result in the 
duplication or unnecessary expansion of 
existing facilities. 

4. All possible economies have been made 
in the project resuiting in the deletion of 
all nonessential items and parts. Mechanical 
and electrical features should be reduced to 
bare essentials. 

5. The structure of the project has been 
designed of the simplest type just sufficient 
to meet minimum requirements. In general, 
this means that construction should be of 
the cheapest temporary character with struc- 
tural stability only sufficient to meet the 
needs of the service which the structure is 
intended to fulfill during the period of its 
contemplated war use. 

From the foregoing brief review of our 
national war policy for public works, I be- 
lieve we can summarize that policy’s objec- 
tives as follows: 

1. The rapid construction of such military, 
naval, and war industrial facilities as are 
necessary for the successful prosecution and 
early conclusion of the*war effort. 

2. The construction of only such other 
facilities as may be absolutely necessary 
either (a) to assure the continuing mainte- 
nance and operation of war facilities or (b) 
to afford the minimum protection to the 
health, safety, and welfare of the people in 
general. 

3. Restricting the use of construction labor, 
materials, and equipment in accordance with 
the first two objectives and then managing 
the capacity of the construction industry so 
as to obtain the maximum possible output. 
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POST-WAR POLICY 


You will recall that at the opening of my 
remarks I quoted that part of the President’s 
Budget message of January 1941 in which 
he stated that the surveying and planning 
of new public works should go forward dur- 
ing the war in order to build up a reservoir 
of projects suitable for undertaking in the 
post-war period. Following up this an- 
nounced policy, in his message in March 
1941, transmitting the Annual Report of the 
National Resources Planning Board, the 
President said: 

“Because of the current national emer- 
gency, projects not needed for defense have 
been temporarily deferred. As a result, we 
are now in the process of storing up 
a reservoir of nondefense work which 
can be loosed when the pace of rearmament 
slackens. * * * If projects are to be 
ready at hand for rapid inauguration in 
times of need, the surveys and investigations, 
the engineering plans and specifications must 
be prepared in advance. Authorizations and 
financial arrangements must be already agreed 
upon. The planning * * * fund, sug- 
gested in the Board’s report, would make 
available a shelf of useful projects without 
in any way committing the Government to 
the immiediate construction of such works.” 


Planning legislation 


In response to these recommendations of 
the President, identical bills (S. 1617, by Sen- 
ator WAGNER of New York; and H. R. 5638, by 
Representative Brerrer of New York) were 
introduced into the Senate and House the 
latter part of last year. Under the proposed 
legislation, the Employment Stabilization 
Act of 1931 would be amended by authorizing 
the appropriation of funds to the President 
for the making vf such examinations, sur- 
veys, investigations, comprehensive plans and 
programs, and engineering and architectural 
plans and specifications, as may be necessary 
to facilitate and expedite the selection, finan- 
cing, and inauguration of public improve- 
ments, works, and related activities in the 
post-war period. The bills would authorize 
the President to allot funds for those pur- 
poses to agencies of the United States and 
to make advances to the States, Territories, 
and island possessions, and their agencies and 
political subdivisions. 

As the National Resources Planning Board 
pointed out in its report, our experience with 
emergency programs during the past decade 
has clearly shown that the policy declared by 
the Congress in the Employment Stabiliza- 
tion Act of 1931 needs to be implemented 
further by advancing funds to State and 
local governments for preliminary studies 
and for preparing plans and specifications for 
post-war public works, with the clear under- 
standing that such advances would represent 
in no sense a commitment to undertake 
such projects at any time. The provisions of 
the proposed bills would authorize the ap- 
propriation of funds for just such purposes. 

Both these bills were reported favorably 
early this year by the Senate and Rouse com- 
mittees to which they were referred. The 
House bill (H. R. 5638) was called up for de- 
bate on Thursday, February 19, of this year 
and was defeated on a roll call by a vote of 
252 to 104. The Senate bill (S. 1617) has 
never been acted upon. 

From the record of the House debate on 
the bill it would appear that there was some 
misunderstanding as to the objectives of the 
proposed legislation. Certainly there appears 
to be no disagreement with the principles 
involved, for shortly thereafter the Congress— 
including the House—provided funds to en- 
able the Corps of Engineers to prepare in ad- 
vance detailed plans and specifications for 
Federal flood-control projects. As the House 
Appropriations Committee so clearly stated in 
reporting out this appropriations bill, “It is 
imperatively necessary that there be built up 


ceeded with immediately when the time 
comes to turn to peaceful pursuits.” 

So has ended, for the time being, Federal 
action on general planning legislation for 
post-wa: public works programs. In the 
meantime, however, the Legislative Assembly 
of the S*ate of New York has, for that State 
alone, enacted legislation similar to the pro- 
posed Federal legislation. And more recently, 
at Mayor LaGuardia’s request, the New York 
City Planning Commission has prepared and 
will shortly submit to the city board of esti- 
mates a post-war program totaling about 
$630,000,000 for which it is proposed that the 
city of New York appropriate $21,000,000 to 
prepare now the necessary plans and specifi- 
cations. 

Thus, irrespective of the Federal Govern- 
ment, some progress is being made by State 
and local governments in achieving the objec- 
tive of preparing now plans and specifica- 
tions for post-war public works programs. 


Public Work Reserve 


Pending enactment by the Congress of a 
continuing planning policy, and in order that 
a basis could be laid for a broad program of 
public works that might be prosecuted after 
the reduction of the war emergency activi- 
ties, the Federal Works Agency, with the 
National Resources Planning Board as co- 
sponsor, established the Public Work Reserve 
late in the summer of 1941, operating through 
the Work Projects Administration. The func- 
tion of the Public Work Reserve was to ac- 
cumulate and maintain a reservoir of capital 
improvement projects and public services 
which might be undertaken after the reduc- 
tion of defense activities. 

I believe there is no need for me to go 
further into the objectives and the details of 
the operation of the Public Work Reserve. I 
understand that Mr. Douglas, Minnesota 
State director for Public Work Reserve, made 
brief talks to you about it during your re- 
gional meetings last fall. 

On April 1 of this year, Public Work Re- 
serve was disestablished administratively, 
and the local public works programming of- 
fice was set up on a long-term basis and 
under the joint authority of the Federal 
Works Agency and the National Resources 
Planning Board. The purposes and objec- 
tives of the former Public Work Reserve were 
absorbed and reoriented to the objectives of 
the new program. The central objective of 
the new local public works programming 
office is that of aiding non-Federal Govern- 
ment agencies to formulate planning pro- 
grams of public works based upon informa- 
tion regarding real community need and an- 
ticipated financial resources. To achieve this 
central objective, encouragement, counsel, 
and assistance will be given to responsible 
officials of State and local governments in the 
formulation of long-range public works pro- 
grams. The operating personnel of the office 
will have as their function the provision of 
this assistance rather than the formulation 
of such programs themselves. 

While both the Public Work Reserve and 
the local programming office can and have 
well served as interim measures, permanent 
legislation, along the lines of the President’s 
recommendations in his messege of March 
1941 will be required to provide for the inves- 
tigations, surveys, and preparation of detailed 
construction plans that are so essential be- 
fore the “dirt can fly.” 


Fiscal considerations 


So far I have recounted the efforts to 
stimulate and make effective our post-war 
public works planning efforts. From the 
standpoint of post-war planning policy one 
of the favorable effects of the War Produc- 
tion Board’s recent orders deferring non- 
essential construction will be that public 
engineering staffs not engaged in defense 
construction should, to an increasing ex- 


a backlog of useful projects ready to be pro- | tent, be able to direct their activities to- 
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ward planning for future construction, 
rather than undertaking current construc- 
tion. But there is one possible effect of these 
stop-construction orders that does not ap- 
pear so favorable from the public works 
viewpoint. 

Unquestionably, deferring of construction 
and the slackening of repair and maintenance 
during the war will bring about a general 
lowering of the standard of public services 
dependent upon physical facilities. This 
condition will be aggravated by an accumu- 
lated obsolescence in existing works, and 
even possibly by actual destruction through 
military or naval operations. Obviously, 
these conditions will all combine to create a 
demand for public improvements that can be 
met only by construction operations after 
the war. But if we are then to construct 
needed public works projects deferred or in- 
terrupted by the war, money must be avail- 
able to finance them in the post-war period. 
I am afraid that at that time an easy way 
out for State and local officials will be for 
them to shirk their own responsibility and 
instead look to the Federal Government for 
financial aid. 

It is true, of course, that the war has re- 
quired and will continue to require Federal 
aid for State and local public works con- 
struction. Wartime expansion of military, 
naval, and industrial establishments has 
caused a demand for public works in areas 
where the population has been increasing 
rapidly. In those instances in which the local 
communities are really unable to meet the 
situation financially or the war development 
appears likely to result in a post-war ghost 
town, the extension of Federal aid during the 
war is unavoidable and not illogical. Toco 
often, however, I fear that Federal aid, al- 
though ostensibly to care for such situations, 
will really do little more than replace ex- 
penditures that should and could be made 
from local funds. This latter situation will 
only make stronger the possible post-war 
urge to evade local financial responsibility 
for local improvements. 

Even in financially responsible States and 
communities, wartime restrictions upon ma- 
terials and equipment will leave idle State 
and local public works money. Local tax 
reduction during the war is the line of least 
resistance, but its result may well be a sub- 
sequent unwillingness in the post-war period 
to view tax increases for public works activi- 
ties as necessary. 

If State and local governments are to meet 
a post-war demand for public works that has 
accumulated during the war, it would also 
appear to be wise to accumulate during the 
war the means to finance them. And more 
important, such a State and local fiscal policy 
would not be at variance with a national fis- 
cal policy for winning the war. 

Our Federal fiscal policy today is being used 
as an instrument for transforming our peace 
economy into a war economy. A great variety 
of other measures is, of course, necessary in 
order to shift labor, materials, and facili- 
ties from the production of civilian articles to 
the production of weapons and other war sup- 
plies But taxes aid in speeding these shifts 
by cutting nonessential civilian spending, and 
at the same time raise the revenue to help 
finance the Government’s war outlays. 

State and local fiscal policy can be harmo- 


nized with our national objectives and rein- 
force our Federal fiscal policy. If State and 
local governments maintain their current tax 
rates instead of reducing their taxes during 





the war, they will have assisted in achieving 
the objective of our national fiscal policy— 
that is, cutting nonessential civilian spend- 
ing so as to aid in avoiding inflationary price 
rises—and, at the same time, they will have 
accumulated financial reserves for the post- 
war period. Then when the wa! fe) 
governments will not onl; 

a@ reservoir of public works 1 
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they will also have accumulated the means 

of financing them 

So far, three States, California, New York, 
and Massachusetts, have enacted legislation 
permitting their political subdivisions to ac- 

mulate financial reserves for their capital 

Two of these—New York and Mas- 
sachusetts-—took this action specifically in 
order to enable their local subdivisions to 
finance post-war public works. Their example 

I t well Le followed by the other States. 

CONCLUSION 

In concluding these remarks, I should like 
to make final point: If our national 
public-works policy for the war and the post- 
war pericd is to be effective, you—as local 
government officials—have these responsi- 
bilities 

First. You can cooperate in the war effort 
by deferring every public-works wnacrtaking 
that is not absolutely necessary to assure the 

ntinuing maintenance and opcration of 

y, naval, and war industrial facili- 

ies or is not vital for affording minimum 

protection to the health, safety, and welfare 
of the citizens of your municipality. 

Second. You can use your engineering 
staffs for planning and designing post-war 
public-works projects and programs instead 
of using them to construct projects in com- 
with the war effort. 

You can assist in transforming our 
economy into a war economy, and at 
ame time prepare for the post-war 

by accumulating financial reserves 
ad of by reducing taxes 

ter planning to win the war, the most 

problem is planning to win the 

Nor is this solely a responsibility 

Action can and 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 
OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


'T 7 


Tuesday, Ju'y 7 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 2), 1942 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a very able address delivered 
by C. B. Upham, Deputy Comptroller of 
the Currency, at a meeting of the Credit 
Clinic, American Bankers’ Association, 
at Chicaco, Ill., on April 17, 1942, on the 
Opportunities and Safeguards 
Banking. 

There being no objection, the address 
is ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
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And yet you as bankers should never for- 
get that you have been entrusted by Govern- 
ment witl t quasi-Governmental 
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functi I 1 money, the real 
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circulating medium of the country. You are 
permitted to receive the depcsits of the people 
not only so that business and industry and 
agriculture can be financed, and bank owners 
make profits, but also so that financial trans- 
actions of diverse character by all the people 
may be made possible, without direct opera- 
tion of a money sysiem by the Government 
itself. This is a great responsibility and a 
great trust. 

Bankers have two important opportunities 
today to serve their country. One grows out 
of their position as leaders in their communi- 
ties, the other concerns more specifically 
their function as bankers. 

Your first opportunity, as it is your first 
duty and first privilege is the broader and 
more immediate. It is more difficult to put 
into words, requires far more imagination 
and initiative, and is more vital. In a word, 
you can be the source of clear understanding, 
the leaders of an intelligent and aroused 
popular spirit, the developers of a calm, quiet, 
but nonetheless powerful and firm public 
attitude 

We have been slow to realize the enormous 
seriousness of the war and the importance 
of maximum effort on the part of every citi- 
zen. You can help tremendously, as I know 
you are doing to correct that situation 

I am not accusing the American people, or 
you, of complacency. I am not one of those 
who holds that the Nation’s Capital has a 
monopoly on the spirit of victory. I find a 
grim determination in almost every section 
which is at least a match for Washington 
attitudes. The war cannot be won in Wash- 
ington. It could be lost outside of Washing- 
ton. 

Nor do I think we—any of us—are to be 
rebuked for the slowness with which we have 
become aroused tather is it something per- 
haps to be proud of. We made the mistake 
of thinking the world better than it is Ve 
thought civilization had made mor progress 
than it has 

In September of 1940 at the convention of 
the supervisors of State banks in Richmond, 
Va., Capt Eddie Rickenbacker made a long 
and gloomy address, full of emotional ap- 
peal for action looking toward preparedness 
for war. He asked for thousands and thou- 
sands of airplanes. He predicted that our 
streets would be without automobiles, that 
we would be without luxuries and withou 
many necessities, and that our standard of 
living would fall very low. Most of us did 
not take him very seriously. How right he 
is proving to be 

I happen to belong to a church whose 
minister was born in England, and who trav- 
els much on the Continent. He raised his 
voice in warning that the Nazi menace threat- 
ened us—and did so as early as 1939. Most 
of his congregation were restive at having to 
listen to so much war talk from the pulpit 
and indeed some even urged the bishop to 
move him on that account What satisfac- 
tion must have been his for a task well done 
as last Christmas morning in his own con- 
gregation he saw President Roosevelt and 
Prime Minister Churchill sitting side by side 
and responding to the ritual of a denomina- 
tion to which neither of them belongs, and 
as he realized that he had helped to prepare 
his members for a realization of the Serious- 
ness of the situation they so dramatically 
portrayed. 

We are now 
no longer 
part to be played by 
can no longer look at 
separate and apart from our individual 
selves. Not all our natural resources and 
wealth and comfortable and healthy people 
can prevail over a fanatic people working 
together, unless we have the unity to out- 
produce them. Indeed, a_ superiority of 
tanks and planes is not decisive, unless they 
can be mobilized at the point of battle. 

Regimentation is a military term. We 
nust have it for an all-out war. And we 


awake to the facts. We can 
value of the 
each individual. We 

America as a unit 


underestimate the 
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must have an all-out war to win. To fight 
a total war means that every one of us must 
contribute to the war effort. Every one of 
us must subordinate every other considera- 
tion to the waging of the war. Our produc- 
tive capacity must be extended to the limit, 
whatever the results in terms of profits, 
wages, work hours, or standard of living. 
The gentlemen of the Axis do not believe 
that a free and democratic people will en- 
dure indefinitely the rigors of total war. 
They must be shown that we can. But to 
have a great deriocracy we must have great 
individual democrats. Bankers can speed 
up the general realization of the situation. 
Your attitudes and your opinions spread out 
and become the attitudes and opinions of 
ycur communities. Let bankers then be 
leaders on the one hand in avoiding and 
condemning rancorous criticism and sus- 
picious rumor. On the other hand let them 
condemn and avoid Pollyanna optimism and 
unrealistic boasting. You have no greater 
opportunity today than to formulate opin- 
ions with an open, comprehending mind, 
with candor and courage, and to work with- 
out limit that those opinions and that 
knowledge and that determination may be- 
come those of a united people. There will 
be plenty to criticize, goodness knows, but 
mark that I said to avoid rancorous criticism. 

Your second opportunity ties in closely 
with the first and is of only slightly less 
importance. In order to achieve the maxi- 
mum individual and national productive ef- 
fort, it is essential that the channels of 
credit to war industries be kept open. The 
bankers must keep moving the constant 
supplies of credit which are just as neces- 
sary to the production of ships and muni- 
tions and planes as are adequate materials 
and skilled workers. Without money and 
credit, the supplies of steel and rubber, lead 
and powder, are mere junk heaps. 

The legitimate credit needs of war indus- 
tries and others engaged in the war effort 
must be satisfied. The aim to be constantly 
borne in mind is that production, transpor- 
tation, and use of materials of war should 
not be delayed even for an hour for lack of 
facilities which you can and should supply. 
Never let it be said that production lagged 
because of the lack of bank credit facilities. 

Where a need for credit exists, plans should 
be devised for providing it. In some in- 
stances it may be necessary for several cr 
even many banks to participate in providing 
the necessary credit. The extent to which 
this cooperation is achieved, and the need 
satisfied, depends almost wholly upon the 
initiative and the imagination of you bank- 
ers. Personally, I am satisfied that the bank- 
ing profession is capable of handling this 
portion of our defense effort in a manner 
which will insure maximum production and 
still avoid danger to or criticism of banks. 

Production is essential and the man who 
can produce must be given credit. If he is 
not risk-worthy from a strictly bank credit 
point of view, the Government has made it 
possible for the bank to be protected by a 
guaranty. You are familiar with the cur- 
rent activity through the Federal Reserve 
banks and the intensified activity of the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation in this 
field. 

Do not make the mistake of thinking, 
though, that the standard principles of credit 
do not apply to defense loans. You assume 
the banking risk; let the guarantor assume 
the nonbanking risk. We do not want to 
emerge from the war with a weakened bank- 
ing system, from which losses have drained 
capital. Rather we should have a strength- 
ened banking system, ready and capable of 
meeting the needs of reconstruction. 

Moreover, the financial needs of the Treas- 
ury must be met. We are in this together. 
The banks cannot save themselves at the ex- 
pense of the Treasury. Stop worrying about 
Government bonds, If they aren’t good, 
nothing is. 
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The war effort will entail to a greater and 
greater degree of personal inconveniences. 
All of us must pay larger and larger taxes and 
purchase more and more Defense bonds 
and learn to live on what is left. Thus each 
of us will have less funds for consumer goods. 
Furthermore, the tremendous flow of men 
into military service, the mass shifting of 
population, the shortages of merchandise, 
and the uncertainties of post-war conditions 
will leave their mark upon consumer credit; 
especially that type of consumer credit repre- 
sented by paper which a few banks are ac- 
quiring from large mail-order houses and 
finance companies, where the bank’s safety is 
dependent wholly or almost wholly upon the 
financial responsibility of persons scattered 
throughout the country whom the bank 
doesn’t know or have any record of and 
who, in some cases, do not know that their 
obligation has been transferred to the bank. 

Both reasonable caution and the struggle 
against inflation in which we are all en- 
gaged demand a tighter hand in this field. 
If bankers seek a brief and dangerous period 
of profit in the consumer credit field, they 
may regret it later. 

Do not misunderstand. I am not urging 
that all consumer credit be cut off or. that 
banks refrain from making small personal 
loans. On the contrary, consumers will of 
necessity need credit and it is wholly appro- 
priate for banks to furnish that credit. They 
should be wary, however, of the easy-money 
and no-trouble schemes which have cropped 
up. Be sure it is a safe and sound banking 
practice, and that it is legal. Some loans are 
legal but not sound; others may be sound, 
but not legal. In taking consumer paper 
from finance companies and merchandising 
concerns of various types and magnitudes, 
you should look through to the true essen- 
tials of the contract. You will find that 
some of the plans require the bank to rely 
for the safety of its funds upon its presump- 
tion that a third person in no way respon- 
sible to the bank makes adequate and satis- 
factory credit investigations before selling 
merchandise on credit. In the alternative 
they may require the bank’s management to 
assume that consumer credit losses in the 
next few years will not be greatly different 
from such losses in the past 10 years. Can 
either of those assumptions be relied on? 
It would seem fairly obvious that pre-war 
experience in the consumer credit loss is 
not an adequate guide for the future, and 
that the safety of depositors’ funds should 
not depend on the investigations made by a 
third party. 

That bankers on the whole are immune to 
easy-money schemes and are not willing to 
be parties to questionable transactions was 
never more clearly evidenced than last month 
when many persons were attempting to sell 
“special income-tax payment plans.” Some 
banks were caught off balance and succumbed 
to the plausible though specious promises of 
the promoters. Under these plans, loans were 
to be made for the purpose of paying income 
taxes. Although a loan was made for a full 
year, the proceeds were only made available 
to the taxpayer at quarterly periods for the 
purpose of paying installments on his taxes, 
but interest was charged on the whole amount 
of the loan for 1 year. In addition, the bor- 
rower was required to repay to the bank 
monthly the amount of each advance before 
a new advance was made. Not only did this 
scheme enable banks to take advantage of the 
generosity of the Federal Government in per- 
mitting quarterly payments of income taxes, 
but it also cleverly disguised a rate of in- 
terest ranging between 20 and 50 percent 
depending upon the amount of the loan and 
the charge made by the particular bank 
The use of such schemes can do more to 
undermine the prestige, and even the life, of 
banking as we know it, than almost anything 





else. I am glad to say that banks under the 
supervision of the Comptroller which un- 
wittingly adopted such plans immediately 
ceased using them when we called attention 
to their true character. 

Such problems as these are minor and al- 
most insignificant when looked at in the light 
of our war job. I only make mention of 
them to show first that today bankers all 
over the country, as perhaps never before, 
are conscious of the public nature of their 
profession. 

I would feel very delinquent if I failed to 
take advantage of this opportunity to re- 
mark on the manner in which you have urged 
the sale of United States Defense bonds and 
stamps, as well as tax-anticipation notes. You 
can well be proud of the way in’which you 
have measured up to the expectations of the 
Government. We are not unmindful of the 
fact that in advertising and selling these se- 
curities you have incurred expenses which 
cannot be recovered except indirectly through 
the increased prestige’ which this work has 
undoubtedly brought .’ou In evaluating 
the services which you have and will perform 
for the Government, this fact will unques- 
tionably be borne in mind 

You bankers should be happy at the re- 
newed assurances of Secretary Morgenthau 
in this morning’s paper that he has again 
rejected compulsory savings He still be- 
lieves the American people will finance this 
war through voluntary effort. Let’s justify 
his belief by increasing and ever-increasing 
sales of War bonds 

At the present time plans are being de- 
vised for banking facilities at military posts 
naval stations, and other places where need 
for them has been created by the war effort. 
These facilities will be limited to fit the 
needs of the particular place and will be ar- 
ranged through the use of established insti- 
tutions. In places where there have been 
enormous concentrations of men engaged in 
the war effort, it has been impcssible in some 
cases for the men to cash their pay checks 
without unreasonable expense and great in- 
convenience. This is destructive of morale 
and is wholly uncalled for in times such as 
these. In some places the facilities will in- 
clude the accepting of deposits, but on the 
whole they will not include the making of 
loans. It will not be expected that the bank- 
“. institutions performing such services will 
establish a branch or even engage in a venture 
for profit or possible loss. On the other hand, 
arrangements are being perfected to compen- 
sate those banks for any expenses sustained 
in connection with furnishing the facilities. 
Of course, such facilities will only be fur- 
nished for the duration of the emergency 
created by the war and only where there is a 
real need 

Every individual can help in the war effort, 
whether directly connected with it or not. 
He can help by doing his daily task just a 
little bit better. The banker can do likewise 
as a banker by running a better bank, living 
up to the high principles of his profession, 
giving protection to depositors, serving his 
community, and deemphasizing for the dura- 
tion the selfish aspects of private gain 

Some wise words were spoken along this 
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line last week by Mr. Leo T. Crowley, chair- 


man of the Federal Deposit Insurance Cor- 
poration. I echo him in impressing upon you 
the importance in these times of retaining 


and building up high-grade earning assets, 
based on credit that is sound; of the elimina- 
tion of substandard assets, the weeding out 
of other real estate, the proper depreciation 
of securities and fixed assets, and the elimi- 
nation of premiums on bond accounts; of 
operating economies and conservative divi- 
dend payments 

With rising deposits throwing capital ratios 
out of line, it is important that assets be 
good as well as liquid, and that capital ac- 
counts be improved through retention of 
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larger percentages of profits I 
that much of the increased deposit 
has been going into nonrisk a 

May I be indiscreet enough to say just a 
word about capital ratios. There has un- 
doubtedly been too much emphasis upon a 
mechanical computation measured by the 
1 to 10 formula. Banks need adequate capi- 
tal. Sometimes it should be 1 to 6 or 8. 
Sometimes it can be 1 to 15 or even higher 
Probably 1 to 10 is not a bad rough measure 
But in many cases the ratio of capital to 
deposits, or to loans and investments nas 


little significance. Other factors are more 
important. It is difficult to devise a risk- 
ratio. One of the most important elements 
would be management and that cannot be 
reduced to mathematics As credit clinics 
such as this improve management—as they 


unquestionably do—the ratio formula be- 
comes even less important to the supervisor 
But, as management improves, ratios usually 
improve, too. We shall continue to press 
some of you for more capital, but we recog- 
nize that your chief source of increased capi- 
tal is the retention of earnings. Don’t be 
too complacent about your capital ratios 
Be honest with yourselves about it. If your 
ratio is 1 to more than 10, be sure your assets 
are riskless and your management good 

Supervisors have an opportunity too—to 
help banks. We are looking for ways in 
which we can cut down on reports required 
from national banks—leaving you freer to 
meet the increased requirements of the war 
effort, and the necessarily increased demands 
of some other Government agencies 

We have had an intimate contact with the 
war itself. Fifty of our examiners and assist- 
ants have gone into the Army and Navy. Two 
national-bank examiners were in lawali 
when Pearl Harbor was bombed Two na- 
tional-bank examiners were captured by the 
Japs in Manila and are being held as pris- 
oners of war. One of the men in our liquida- 
tion division spent 2 long months in the 
tunnels of Corregidor, escaping and return- 
ing to Washington with the Philippine High 
Commissioner recently. He saw the war at 
first hand in all its horror. There is 
thing in his eyes that shows what he has 
experienced. He has a great weariness with 
all our petty bickering and indecision and 
selfishness and failure to measure up to the 
efforts of the soldiers at the front who fought 
on almost without hope that we could send 
them help. Who knows or cares whether the 


some- 





soldiers on Bataan were radicals or conserva- 
tives, Democrats or Republicans, isolation- 
ists or internationalist warmongers or of 
the Cliveden set. The marines on Wake Is- 
land were not concerned with profits or 
working hours or higher pay or maintaining 
social gains or sabotaging social gains. Let 


us resolve to be worthy of them and put 
first the things that should be first 
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HON. LISTER HILL 


OF ALABAMA 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 7 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 2), 1942 
Mr. HILL. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to have printed in the Ap- 
pendix of the Recorp an address by Rich- 
ard L. Neuberger entitled “Decentralize 
the War Effort—Mow,” which appeared 


in the June issue of Free America, 
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There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


DECENTRALIZE THE WAR EFFORT—NOW! 
(By Richard L. Neuberger) 


President Roosevelt once told a crowd of 
flannel-shirted ranchers in Idaho that al- 
though he liked Washington, D. C., it was 
“one of the narrowest places in all the 
world.” He made the remark to clinch the 
contention that the head of the United States 
Government should go about the country 
as frequently as possible and meet the Amer- 
ican people 

Today the head of our Government can 
never be more than a few hours away by 
train from his desk in the White House. As 
leader of the forces of democracy in an all- 
out struggle against aggression, Mr. Roose- 
velt no longer can take the time to visit the 
far-flung reaches of the land. But what 
about the others in the Government? Do 
they go about the country enough? Are 
they in touch with the people? 

At this critical hour in American history 
do the men in the Nation’s Capital know 
from actual contacts the temper, problems, 
and ideas of the broad domain which 
stretches westward from Washington for 
3,000 majestic miles? And is there any valid 
way to know other than from actual con- 
tacts? 

Yet wartime Washington affords scant op- 
portunity for field work. Officials are in- 
undated instead beneath waves of paper 
work; it cascades in great billowy Niagaras 
of interoffice memoranda, reports, notes, and 
letters typed in triplicate. Men in impor- 
tant policy-making posts find themselves 
spending half their time signing vouchers, 
approving endless forms and initialing a 
stream of thick documents which they never 
have time to read 

“TI seem to be drowning in a flood of paper,” 
one member of the President’s sub-cabinet 
said to me. “I’m afraid that we've started 
to regard this paper work as an end in it- 
self. This encourages a tendency to forget 
about the country which lies beyond our of- 
fices. I think I'd know a whole lot more 
about my job if I could dump into the waste- 
basket all the memoranda and reports that 
clutter my desk and spend about 5 days 
bumming around some small town in Ver- 
mont or Colorado. We haven’t got the feel 
of things here. We're too remote.” 

The immensity of the United States im- 
difficulties on the people who 
try to direct its destiny from a few acres of 
und sandwiched between Maryland and 
firginia. Look ata map. You will find that 

zton is closer to Greenland than to 
er to the Azores than Seattle, 
French Guiana than San Diego, 
Nazi-held Norway than to our 
Alaskan bases which guard the 
A ship bound from our East 
ymouth, England, covers no more 
a train bound in the opposite 
Oreg 
m find the time to span 
present an alarming as- 
n worries about the folks in 
wonders if they know the 
war and whether they are 
necessary sacrifice and suffer- 
this alarm is founded on 
evelt once called “per- 
lal practice in- 


poses special 
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f protocol, 
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at the scene of action. Washington is as 
far from San Francisco as it is from Eng- 
land. We would be open-mouthed if some 
British official tried to run a Liverpool ship- 
yard from an office on Constitution Avenue. 
Yet this is virtually what is taking place. 
Men who have never been west of the 
Potomac are rationing food, writing propa- 
ganda, and picking home and factory sites 
for people who live three broad time zones 
away. It is government at long range. 

Does this work as well as direction on the 
spot? Consider one of the few instances in 
which Washington has really decentralized its 
authority. Lt. Gen. John L. DeWitt and his 
staff at the Presidio, on the meadows near the 
Golden Gate, have been put in full charge of 
the migration of the Pacific coast’s Japanese 
population. This is a ticklish problem, yet it 
has been admirably handled. With a mini- 
mum of hardship and difficulty the Japanese 
have been moved inland. Civil-liberty advo- 
cates, military experts, and the migrants 
themselves all agree on the efficiency of the 
undertaking. 

This has been a project carried on almost 
exclusively by men in the localities involved. 
Their cuthority has been final. They have 
not had to refer decisions to superiors all the 
way across the continent. Army quartermas- 
ters familiar with the Sierra Nevadas have 
been able, without outside interference, to 
decide what should be the living conditions 
of the Japanese in their new mountain set- 
tlements. The problem is regional, so it has 
been worked out on a regional basis. To have 
made it national in scope would only have 
added confusion and delay. The episode has 
demonstrated that truth of a recent state- 
ment by Justice William O. Douglas, of the 
United States Supreme Court: 

“I believe there is a growing regional con- 
sciousness on all sides. It does not, and 
should not, take the form of economic bar- 
riers or trade walls. It merely recognizes that 
each region should stand more and more on 
its own feet, beholden to no outside economic 
power, dependent on itself “or guidance and 
strength. * * * The needs of a small com- 
munity are apt to be better served by a banker 
at the head of a small local bank than by the 
same banker at the head of the Nation’s big- 
gest bank. * * * An administrator in 
Washington can hardly exercise an independ- 
ent judgment as to what the range or course 
of a particular investigation should be.«in 
remote Alaska or Puerto Rico.” 

The opportunities for decentralization of 
our Government are enormous. Practically 
all the work of the Department of the In- 
terior is located in the far west—grazing, 
forestry, Indian reservations, power projects, 
national parks. Its part in the war effort 
consists of developing western minerals and 
hydroelectricity. Why should not the In- 
terior Department be situated at Denver or 
Salt Lake City? In Washington Secretary 
Ickes and his associates are 2,000 miles from 
their job. In Denver they would be at the 
heart of it. They would have intimate, day- 
to-day understanding of the questions they 
must answer, of the problems they must 
work out 

The Middle West is the main concern of 
the Department of Agriculture. It is the 
country’s bread basket. At Omaha or Kan- 
sas City the Department would be a lot closer 
to its task than it is right now. The coun- 
try’s corn supply would cease to be so many 
marks on paper and would become fields, 
farmhouses, and familie work. Any po- 
litical power forfeited by the Agricultural De- 
partment through absence from the cloak- 
rooms and hotel lobbies of Washington would 
be more than compensated for by additional 
influence and prestige among the people from 
whom political power stems 

“We can’t do it all from Washington,” Don- 
ald M. Nelson recently announced. All over 
America there are countless garages, machine 
shops, and small manufacturing plants that 
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could be essential units of the arsenal of 
democracy, but which are now idle. A pre- 
ponderance of the war contracts has gone to 
a handful of big corporations. Committees 
headed by Senator JamMEes E. Murray of Mon- 
tana and Representative Epmunp ToLan of 
California have reported that little business- 
men have been virtually excluded from par- 
ticipation in the war program. This is a 
people’s war, but the village smithy is not 
in on it. 

There is a sure remedy for this. Stop try- 
ing to “do it all from Washington.” Regional 
War Production Board agencies with real au- 
thority would soon get war contracts into 
the hands of machinists, plumbers, welders, 
and die-cutters in their areas. A top-notch 
mechanic in Boise, Idaho, may be able to 
make a metal gadget that helps a flying 
fortress on its mission. But he can’t get to 
Washington, D. C., to tell someone in au- 
thority about it. A trip to Washington would 
cost him $250. And if he got there, he would 
have to rely entirely on his Senator or Con- 
gressman to get him in to see the right peo- 
ple—and perhaps they couldn't do it. 

Straight down the line there is a genuine 
need to decentralize the war effort. Among 
the most important war agencies are those 
contesting for peopie’s opinions—the Office 
of Facts and Figures, the Donovan committee, 
Nelson Rockefeller’s agency. This war has a 
psychological front. Some of America’s most 
outstanding intellectuals and writers have 
come to Washington to join these groups. 
Yet because of the concentration of pub- 
lishers’ and authors’ agents in New York 
City, virtually all these men are from one 
place. Fully 90 percent of them live on 
Manhattan Island. 

America is a vast and complex land. Peo- 
ple in Cheyenne, Wyo., are bothered by one 
thing, those in Nashua, N. H., by another. 
Ranchers in the Oregon wilderness are dis- 
turbed because they now have to drive their 
steers down to the railroad on the hoof; truck- 
ing companies will not risk tires on mountain 
roads. Can New Yorkers know about this? 
And if they do know about it, will they un- 
derstand what to tell the ranchers by way 
of reassurance? Local problems often in- 
fluence people’s thinking on mighty issues. 

Decentralization is vital to the success and 
effectiveness of the Government information 
services. In the main offices at Washington 
there ought to be divisions recruited from 
the principal regions—New England, the Mid- 
die Atlantic States, the South, the Middle 
West, the Rocky Mountains, the Southwest, 
and the Pacific Northwest and Alaska. The 
men in these divisions ought to be genuinely 
representative of their regions—country edi- 
tors from the farm areas, native sons from 
the cities and towns, perhaps an American 
Indian from Oklahoma or Montana, some 
Negroes from the centers of colored popula- 
tion 

The information services should have reg- 
ional offices, too. Such offices are among the 
most useful features of the publicity section 
of the War Production Board. Facts about 
the war should be straightforward and un- 
varnished by false optimism, and they should 
be applied to people’s daily lives. The live- 
stock farmer in Utah ought to know what has 
happened to the livestock farmer in Norway, 
what the Nazis have done with his herd and 
his house and his land, what taxes he is forced 
to pay; and the farmer in Utah ought to know 
what plans the United Nations have for a 
resumption of trade in beef, grain, and other 
commodities after the war is ended. 

Government information ought to be such 
that a farmer in Utah or Indiana, or any- 
where else in the Nation, can look at his 
farm and fields and home, and know what 
will happen to them and to him if the Axis 
wins, and what will happen after a victory 
by the United Nations. He should be able to 
see the war in terms of the things which are 
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close to him and which he understands. The 
owner of the Diamond-T Ranch must look 
at the war from the perspective of the Dia- 
mond-T and the schools in its neighborhood, 
the villages nearby, the neighbors all around. 
A possible victory for the Axis must be re- 
garded not as something distant, however 
awful it may be, but as a menace to the Dia- 
mond-T, and schools, and villages, and 
neighbors, 

Decentralization of the war effort will help 
accomplish this. Government information 
will be closer to the average man’s daily prob- 
lems. The War Production Board will know 
what help it can get from the smallest plumb- 
ing shop and stable forge. Among the most 
conspicuously successful war agencies are 
those few which have been operated on a 
decentralized basis. The Tennessee Valley 
Authority is an outstanding example of re- 
gional sovereignty and its contribution to the 
war effort, in the production of electric power, 
is exceeded only by Grand Coulee Dam 
The idea for Grand Coulee originated in the 
fastnesses of the Columbia River region; it 
was built by a white-haired engineer named 
Frank Banks, who had spent his life harness- 
ing western streams. Today, completed 
nearly 2 years ahead of schedule, Grand Cou- 
lee is responsible for more than 30 percent 
of America’s aluminum output. 

Remoteness from the people has made the 
Capital unduly nervous and apprehensive 
about the public temper. “What about the 
folks on the farms?” I was asked in Washing- 
ton. “Are they actually in the war? How 
aware are they of what is going on in the 
world? Are they in a mood to endure ration- 
ing, priorities, and heavy casualty lists? Can 
we give them the blunt, hard facts?” 

After talking with people in small towns 
and country areas, I am convinced that they 
want to be told every fact about the war 
which does not violate military restrictions. 
If the news is bad they are willing to hear it; 
if the news is good so much the better. Archi- 
bald MacLeish, Director of the Office of Facts 
and Figures, spoke an absolute truth when he 
said to a meeting of radiomen that the Amer- 
ican public was, above all things, looking for 
the truth in this critical hour. A series of 
optimistic headlines does no good, Palmer 
Hoyt of the Portland Oregonian has pointed 
out, if the final headline must admit that 
the enemy has won the campaign 

I am back in the far West now, and in even 
the most remote mountain valleys the atti- 
tude of the people is sterner and tougher than 
Washington has ever realized. Probably the 
densest fastness in the United States is the 
Hell’s Canyon area, where the Snake River 
has carved an awesome 6,100-foot chasm be- 
tween Idaho and Oregon. Few of the men 
and women in this region have radios, they 
get their mail by boat only once a week. 
Their ties with the outside world are tenuous, 
indeed. All that these frontiersmen of 1942 
know is that their country is at war. 

Yet for them this knowledge has been 
enough; no further information, no propa- 
ganda, no pep talks have been required to 
spur them to action. They have formed the 
Hell’s Canyon Defense Corps, which drills 
every two weeks. They use their own rifles 
and ammunition. They hold frequent marks- 
manship practice. On their own they have 
worked out a plan for defending Hell’s Can- 
yon. They have taken an oath that any 
enemy will cross the abyss only over their 
dead bodies. Many of them have already vol- 
unteered for our armed forces. 

Everywhere in the West, from seacoast to 
mountaintop, I find this mood. Along lonely 
stretches of the Pacific, fishermen, lumber- 
jacks, and farmers have voluntarily organ- 
ized bands to wage guerrilla warfare. Hav- 
ing been given few specific tasks by Washing- 
ton, the people themselves are figuring out 
how best they can participate in the war ef- 
fort. Thousands of them, without help or 











advice or suggestion, have set up committees 
and corps to guard the forests against fire and 
sabotage. “The Pine Patrol” in Washington 
State and Oregon has been strictly a regional 
proposition. Cowpunchers in the West have 
formed dozens of rough-riding, straight- 
shooting mounted auxiliary units. 

Yet these are the people whose determina- 
tion and spirit many men in Washington 
doubt. The anomaly points up an experience 
related by Robert E. Sherwood, Deputy Co- 
ordinator of Information, and one of the 
President’s advisers. He said that during the 
December days immediately following Pearl 
Harbor numerous officials and executives hur- 
ried to the White House, troubled, perplexed 
and even frantic. Yet amidst this consterna- 
tion in high places, messages from the Amer- 
ican people poured into the President’s of- 
fice urging him to take a strong, uncompro- 
mising stand against the enemies of the 
Nation. 

“Some of the men who rushed to the White 
House,” said Mr. Sherwood, “‘were nearly be- 
side themselves with alarm and anxiety and 
discouragement. But the telegrams and let- 
ters from the citizens of the United States 
were steadfast and full of confidence; they 
expressed faith in any fighting course which 
the President decided upon.” 

Worry in Washington seems to feed on 
itself; it nourishes fear and concern where 
neither is warranted. “The capital is stew- 
ing in its own juice,” says Senator CHARLES 
L. McNary, of Oregon, the Republican mi- 
nority leader, who is running for reelection 
this year with Administration support. “I 
think it would do a lot of our high officials 
plenty of good if we passed a bill making 
them spend a couple of weeks on my farm 
in the Willamette Valley. And I’d put a 
clause in the bill that they had to spend at 
least 5 hours a day talking to my neighbors. 
I’m sure they’d get a better perspective on 
our country at war from my orchards than 
from an office or hotel room in Washington.” 

This Nation, which is bigger than many 
continents, is now engaged in the greatest 
effort in its history. The more the direction 
for that effort originates out through the 
broad reaches of our land, the more success- 
ful the effort will be. Like Antaecus, the 
mythical giant of old, the President once said 
that he gained strength just by getting out 
in the country and touching the earth again. 
This is a source of national strength, too. 
Authority and ideas which come up from 
the people, from California, Iowa, and Maine, 
from wide ranches and compact truck 
farms—they have the strength and vitality 
of America attached to them; and they add 
to the difference between ourselves and our 
enemies. 





Ceremonies in Memory of Louis Schleifer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CHARLES L. McNARY 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 7 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 2), 1942 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Recorp a very able address delivered 
by the distinguished Senator from New 
Jersey [Mr. Barsour] at the Jewish Cen- 
ter, 131 West Eighty-sixth Street, New 
York City, June 30, 1942, on the occasion 
of the ceremonies held in honor and 
memory of Louis Schleifer, private first 
class. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

I am especially pleased that I was able to 
rearrange my itinerary in Washington and be 


present with you tonight. With the tre- 
mendous degree of most vital legislation 
pending before Congress I was very fearful 


that I would not be able to leave the Capitol 
Fortunately, late this afternoon a little lull 
developed in the business on the Senate floor 
which made it possible for me to be with you 
tonight. 

I am deeply appreciative that your o1 
zation has given me an opportunity to pay 
tribute to Louis Schleifer, first boy from 
Newark, N. J., to lose his life in the second 
World War. It is my unders 1 
the first Jewish boy to lose I 
war, having been killed in the line of duty 


gani- 





at 9:30 a m. at Hickam Field, T. H., when 
the Japanese strafed the air field 
The record made by the boys of Jewish 


faith in the last World War is unquestionably 
one of heroism and bravery. In my humble 
estimation that splendid record will be up- 
held in this present international world 
conflict. 

I menticned that Private Schleifer was the 
first boy from Newark to lose his life. I also 
find that there are many other examples of 
Jewish men being what we might call firsts 
in the news coming to us from the war 
fronts. The first man from the State of 
Delaware to lose his life in the defense of 
democracy also was a Jew, Sgt. Harry Fine- 
man; among the very first—possibly the 
first—men in the United States Army to give 
their lives in the second World War were 
two Jewish boys from Philadelphia, Corp. 
Theodore Lewis and Pvt. Jack Feldman. 
Connecticut’s first casualty, Kenneth Harold 
Messenger, was a Jewish boy, and the first 
body to be returned to the United States for 
burial from the Pacific battle zone was that 
of Marine Sgt. Herbert Keilson, a Jewish lad 
from Long Island 

I do not think that this is pure coincidence. 
Jews have been fighting oppression and tyr- 
anny for centuries. They received their basic 
training in Egypt and became seasoned sol- 
diers on the battlegrounds of Europe 

Wherever tyranny threatens, wherever the 
rights of man and the four freedoms are in 





danger of being destroyed—there you will 
find the Jew, joining forces with others will- 
ing to fight and die for freedom That is 
the reason Hitler took special pains to 


single 
out the Jews for persecution and, if possible, 
complete annihilation. He knew what he 
was about—he knew they would be in the 
forefront of the fight to prevent him from 
enslaving mankind the world 01 

America has a great tradition of freedom. 
Much of that tradition comes from the Old 
Testament. When the first settlers came to 
this country they thought of the At 
Ocean, which they had to cross to 
new promised land, as the Red Sea 
America fought for independence, the story 
of God breaking the yoke of Egypt gave spir- 
itual justification for our expression of the 
right of all men to liberty 

And now in this new struggie 
we find Jews rendering service of 
est quality, and, like Private Schle 
being among the first to gi 
their country, whose di 
principles stem from the tenets of 
religious history 

That Louis Schleifer, a Jew, was the first 
from Newark to fall in battle is, theref 
not surprising. Neither is it unusual that 
during the brief period that elapsed between 
the time the Japanese struck and the time 


antic 
reach the 


When 








he met his death, he so distinguished him- 
self in action that he was posthumously 
awarded the Silver Star for valor. He was 
representative of his people and his heritage. 
He made the supreme sacrifice that man 
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might breathe 
earth 

The story of Jewish participation, with all 
other groups in the United States in the 
present world conflict, has only begun to 
unfold. That story was written in the fox 
holes of Bataan, in the bomb bays of high- 
flying fighter planes, on the decks of ships 
where the guns flash. One chapter was re- 
cently written at Corregidor by a Jewish 
radio operator from Brooklyn, Sgt. Irv- 
was he who tapped out 
al heartbreaking record of that island 
valiant stand. The authors of 
story of participation are the young 
men who did not plan to be heroes, but who 
nevertheless are risking their lives, and some- 
times losing them, so that life may be worth 
the living for all peoples of good will 

3efore the sacrifice made by Louis Schlei- 
are all struck with our own inade- 
with a profcund sense of being un- 

That is as it should be. Private 
ifer has shown us, by example, the true 
nature of patriotism and the greatness of 
the human soul. Let us therefore rededi- 
cate ourselves to the great tasks at han 
that we may be worthy to live on in a world 
made safe for us by the sacrifices of all the 
Louis Schleifers, of whatever faith, who have 
fallen in this battle for freedom. 
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There Are No Herrenvolk 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HENRIK SHIPSTEAD 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 7 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 2), 1942 


Mr.SHIPSTEAD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an editorial from 
the New Ulm (Minn.) Journal of June 16, 
1942, entitled “There Are No Herren- 
volk.” 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

THERE ARE NO HERRENVOLK 
Herr Hitler and his 
with the Japanese 
race to prove that no one 
group of nations are going 
rd it over the rest of the world 
it, let us hope that we do not 
our own glory and try to 
verialism where Hitler and 
not get the idea that 
} Ple have the pt and 
God to tell 2,000,000,000 people 
h how they must live and what 
vernment they must have 
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failed because there really are no herren- 
volk. There have been some nations which 
were richer and more powerful in arms but 
when they have tried to organize and dictate 
to the rest of the world, sooner or later they 
have fallen. 

Let us hope after this war that we will not 
try the nonsense which will be Hitler’s doom 
and with it the impoverishment and despair 
of the German people 

The United States can help other nations 
recover from the ravages of the war and we 
can help lead them to democratic systems but 
we can’t jam democracy down their throat 
any more than Hitler can force his dictator- 
ship upon the conquered countries. It is a 
way of life people must seek and desire—even 
the American people 


Independence Day Address by Mayor 
Bermudez, of Juarez, Mexico 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. DENNIS CHAVEZ 


OF NEW MEXICO 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 7 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 2), 1942 


Mr. CHAVEZ. Mr. President, on the 
Fourth of July the city of El Paso, Tex., 
celebrated the anniversary of American 
independence. Some three or four hun- 
dred citizens of Mexico came all the way 
from different parts of the Republic of 
Mexico to assist the citizens of El Paso 
in the celebration. An address was de- 
livered by Hon. Antonio Bermudez, mayor 
of Juarez, Chihuahua, Mexico, in which 
he stressed the closeness of the friend- 
ship of the citizens of Mexico and their 
cooperation in the efforts of citizens of 
our country. 

I sk unanimous consent that the ad- 
dress be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

Mexico is als¢ 
July as its own holiday, nc 
are good neighbors and friends and 
because we are allies in the war, but because 
Mexico believes that liberty and independ- 
ence are.the most sacred gift and the dear- 
sst treasure in a man’s life The Fourth of 
July is associated with the birth and cradle 
of liberty in che American Continent The 
flame of the torch of liberty lit by George 
Washington in 1776 is still burning today. 
The torch lit by Miguel Hidalgo, Simon Boli- 
var, and other liberators is also burning. 
But it is now a gigantic beacon of American 
which, ext ling from Alaska to Cape 
Horn, is illuminating the world, is guiding 
the world, and furthermore, will the 
world. America hope of hu- 
manity. God save America 

When the attack on Pearl Harbor was made, 
Mexico broke diplomatic relations with the 
Axis, not only there was a treaty to 
that effect but because we Mexicans love lib- 
erty and independence, we believe in law and 
order and discipline, we believe in freedom of 
freedom of the press, freedom of as- 
sembly, and freedom of religion, as that is 
what makes life worth living. When that 
cowardly and wanton aggression on our oil 
tankers took place and v uffered the loss of 
our sailors on board, we declared war on the 
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Axis as the natural step to answer the offense 
to our national honor and dignity. 

It is very fortunate that Mexico stands 
solidly united as a nation under the leader- 
ship of President Avila Camacho. When he 
speaks we hear the voice of the nation. And 
that voice has spoken and it tells us that 
we must work, work incessantly in order that 
we win our own battle of production, that 
we may produce what we consume, that we 
may offer all our resources to our allies. But 
that voice also says that we must fight the 
spies and the fifth columnists, they are the 
enemy within our territory and that we must 
be ready to fight the enemy from outside 
also. 

Fate and destiny, not only geography and 
understanding, have brought Mexico and the 
United States together, and together we shall 
fight and face the future. We shall go to- 
gether throuch all the vicissitudes and bitter- 
ness and hardships of war, but together we 
shall enjoy the sun of victory, the sun of a 
victorious democracy shining upon the world, 
because democracy is the only doctrine that 
shall save humanity. 

The United States at peace has been the 
greatest and richest country in the world, 
today at war it is even greater and the strong- 
est. The strong hand of the United States 
will reach throughout the world, and God 
will guide that hand so that law and justice 
and human rights shall again prevail. And 
the history that is being written today will 
teach the children of tomorrow of a second 
George Washington, restoring liberty, na- 
tional continental and universal liberty. 
The name of the George Washington of to- 
day, a name known to all and loved by all 
is Franklin D. Roosevelt 

Acting as a private citizen of the Republic 
of Mexico, I hereby extend greetings from 
the President of Mexico, Avila Camacho, and 
the people of Mexico, and propose a toast to 
the Honorable Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


Guam—tThe Proposal Before the 


Congress 


REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ROSS A. COLLINS 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 7, 1942 


Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, our re- 
verses in the Pacific, beginning with the 
dastardly attacks made upon our Fleet 
December 7 last at Pearl Harbor, and on 
our air fields in the Hawaiian Islands, 
have made the public wonder why this 
great Nation has not been more success- 
ful in its operations against Japan. 
After Pearl Harbor, Guam, our farthest 
outpost, fell an easy prey to the Japa- 
nese. Its fall absorbed the attention of 
many swivel-chair strategists, who im- 
mediately undertook to seek an excuse 
for its loss. They asserted that if its 
shore lines had been fortified, Guam 
could have withstood the Japanese as- 
saults, and they have declared that Con- 
gress was derelict in its duty in not ap- 
propriating funds for its fortification. 

Many statements that have been made 
are at variance with the facts, and the 
confusion that exists in the public mind 
warrants a statement as to what those 
facts are. 
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Guam fell immediately after the Pearl 
Harbor attack. Its fall was not unex- 
pected by our Government, for it was 
close to and surrounded by Japanese- 
held insular territory. It was without 
fortifications and was garrisoned by a 
small force of fifty-odd sailors and ma- 
rines. 

GUAM AND ITS BACKGROUND 


Guam is the largest and the most pop- 
ulous of the Marianas or Ladrone Islands 
in the west Pacific. It is about 5,000 nau- 
tical miles west of San Francisco, 3,300 
miles west of Honolulu, 1,501 miles east 
of Manila, and about 1,350 miles south 
of Tokyo. Wake Island is 1,334 miles 
to the east of Guam. The other Marianas 
Islands, mandated to Japan after the first 
World War, lie to the north of Guam, 
Rota, the closest, is only about 50 miles 
away. To the south are the Caroline Is- 
lands, and to the east and southeast the 
Marshall Islands, also mandated to the 
Japanese. 

Guam is about 30 miles long, has an 
average width of about 7 miles, and a 
land area of 206 square miles. Its popu- 
lation in 1940 was 22,290, and that of its 
chief city, Agana, 10,004. Apra, on the 
middle west coast, is the only good har- 
bor. 

Guam was acquired by the United 
States from Spain in 1898 as a result of 
the Spanish-American War. It has been 
administered by the Navy Department 
ever since. In 1919 the joint Army and 
Navy Board recommended that Guam be 
developed as an advance naval base and 
fortified. No action was taken on that 
recommendation, however, because of the 
Washington Naval Armament Limita- 
tion Treaty of 1922, article XIX of which, 
with certain exceptions, bound the 
United States, the British Empire, and 
Japan to maintain the status quo in the 
Pacific. 

Under the terms of this treaty the only 
insular possessions in the Pacific Ocean 
upon which fortifications or naval bases 
could be established by the United States 
were (a) those adjacent to our coastline, 
Alaska, and the Panama Canal Zone, 
not including the Aleutian Islands, and 
(b) the Hawaiian Islands. 

This meant that the United States 
could not, under its treaty obligations, 
develop Guam as a fortified naval base. 

In December 1934 Japan gave notice of 
its intention to terminate the Washing- 
ton Naval Armament Limitation Treaty 
in December 1936, in consequence of 
which the restrictions on the development 
and fortification of Pacific bases were no 
longer in force after December 31, 1936. 
Meanwhile, Japan had withdrawn from 
the League of Nations in 1933 after the 
Manchurian episode. In 1936 Japan 
openly associated itself with Germany 
by entering the Anticomintern Pact, and 
in 1937 began large scale military opera- 
tions against China. Although the 
other powers lacked authoritative in- 
formation, it was commonly believed 
that Japan had been expanding and de- 
veloping naval and air bases in various 
places, and that it was even developing 
bases in its mandated islands near Guam 
in violation of the terms of its mandate 
obligations. In the meantime, our inter- 
ests in the Far East hed been substan- 
tially altered by the passage, in 1934, of 
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the McDuffie-Tydings Act, which pro- 
vided early self-government for the Phil- 
ippines and complete independence in 
1946, and it was generally assumed we 
would get out of the Philippines entirely. 

With the restrictions on development 
of bases in the Pacific lifted at the end of 
1936, the United States Navy began to 
make plans for the improvement of the 
facilities at Guam and other islands. 
On March 15, 1937, the Chief of the 
Bureau of Aeronautics addressed a letter 
to the Chief of Naval Operations, point- 
ing out that Apra Harbor, Guam, was 
very unsatisfactory due to the presence 
of coral reefs and shoals, and recom- 
mending that steps be taken to remove 
them. Later, by the Naval Expansion 
Act of May 17, 1938, the Secretary of the 
Navy was directed to appoint a board of 
naval officers to investigate and report 
upon the need, for the purposes of na- 
tional defense, of additional submarines, 
destroyer, mine, and naval air bases on 
the coasts of the United States, its Terri- 
tories and possessions. This board, with 
Rear Admiral A. J. Hepburn acting as 
chairman, reported to the Secretary of 
the Navy on December 1, 1938, 3 years 
and 6 days before Pearl Harbor was 
attacked. 

The recommendations of the board 
were clear-cut. They urged that Guam 
be developed as a major air and sub- 
marine base; the construction of an ad- 
vance fleet base was also advocated. 
“Adequate air and submarine protection 
securely based on Guam” were recom- 
mended by the board as necessary to 
make “the island secure against any- 
thing short of a major effort on the part 
of any probable enemy.” Adequate air 
and submarine protection and appro- 
priate antiaircraft and coast defense 
equipment were the prerequisites laid 
down by the Hepburn board for the pro- 
posed preliminary protection of Guam. 
The lack of these essential items of equip- 
ment undoubtedly played a part in the 
easy fall of Guam. What value they 
might have possessed, however, in the 
light of what has happened to other 
highly fortified areas such as the French 
Maginot line, once thought to be im- 
pregnable, the great and strongly forti- 
fied British naval base at Singapore, our 
own base at Cavite in the Philippines, 
and the fortress of Corregidor, is highly 
speculative at best. Many persons who 
try to keep abreast of the ever-changing 
tactics and weapons of war believe that 
the fortifications then envisioned are be- 
coming of less and less value, and that, 
even for defensive purposes, they must 
give way to antiaircraft protection and 
to well-secreted land-based airplanes. 

It must be remembered that the Hep- 
burn board’s recommendation of Decem- 
ber 1, 1938, proposed a program of great 
magnitude: 

A major air and submarine base * * * 
the establishment of a fully equipped fleet 
base at Guam, capable of maintaining at least 
the major part of a fleet in all types 


But in making these recommendations, | 


the Hepburn board did not discount the 
international situation then existing and 
stated that— 

There are, however, other considerations 
and possibilities of a far greater significance 
which it is pertinent to take account of in 
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this connection. Although these considera- 
tions may be regarded as beyond the precept 
of the board, they are of such far-reaching 
importance that the board feels impelled to 
include them in this report. 


Likewise the board recognized many 
other facts, including the time required 
to complete such an undertaking as it 
recommended. 


THE EXACT PROPOSAL BEFORE CONGRESS 


In January 1939 a bill was introduced 
in Congress to authorize the construction 
of certain facilities at Guam. This was 
the Vinson bill, and is the bill commonly 
but erroneously referred to as the bill to 
fortify Guam. The bill did not even pre- 
tend to follow the recommendations of 
the Hepburn Board, as is plainly evident 
from the fact that the cost of installa- 
tions of the type recommended by the 
board was over $200,000,000, whereas the 
estimated cost of the improvements pro- 
posed by the Vinson bill was less than 
$5,000,000. The bill came to the House 
with both majority and minority reports 
and was not a party measure. All that it 
proposed was, first, to build a breakwater 
at Apra Harbor at a cost not to exceed 
$2,200,000; second, to dredge the harbor to 
remove coral heads and to provide a ship 
channel at a cost not to exceed $1,900,000; 
and third, to build a power plant, ramps, 
parking space, and accessories at a cost 
not to exceed $900,000. 

In the hearings on the bill, naval offi- 
cers were direct in asserting that its pro- 
visions with respect to Guam were not 
those recommended by the Hepburn 
Board and that it involved no fortifica- 
tions. The funds were simply to be ex- 
pended in improving the harbor—that, 
and nothing more. 

The Navy Department did not recom- 
mend the fortification of Guam. 

There was no request from the Presi- 
dent, the Commander in Chief, to fortify 
Guam. 

The chairman of the Naval Affairs 
Committee of the House, Hon. Cart VIN- 
son, leading naval expert of the House, 
did not recommend the fortification of 
Guam. He said in the course of the de- 
bate on the bill in February 1939: 

Opposition to this item has been based on 
the assumption that Guam is to be fortified 
and made into a strongly defended naval base 
for airplanes and submarines 

In view of this opposition, the committee 
has gone into this matter at great length 
and I can assure you that there is no inten- 
tion on the part of the Navy Department tc 
fortify Guam or to do anything further thar 
what is included in this bill 


The proposal, as I have stated, was 
merely to improve the harbor and its 
facilities so that boats could have easier 
access to the harbor of Apra. 

Admiral Hepburn himself in testimony 
before the House Naval Affairs Commit- 
tee in 1939 said: 


Mr. Maas. Would you recommend putting 
Operating units in Guam without giving 
them adequate defense? 

Admiral Heprpurn. No. 

Mr. Maas. It would be suicide 

Admiral Hepsurn. If you are going to hc'd 
it, hold it strongly. 

Mr. Maas. Do it right or not at all. 

Acmiral Heppurn. Absolutely 

M". Maas. This bill does not pr 
your board recommended? 

Admiral Hepsurn. No. 


pose what 
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Admiral Leahy, our present Ambas- 
sador to France, and who then was Chief 
of Naval Operations, the highest post in 
our Navy, said before the House Naval 
Affairs Committee in 1939: 

Admiral Leauy. This bill does not propose 
the development of an airplane and seaplane 
base in Guam. * * * There was at one 
time a plan to fortify the island of Guam and 
make it a strong defense base. 

Mr. Maas. The Navy has nothing to do with 
the fact that that could not be carried out. 
That was national policy as a result of the 
1922 Arms Limitation Conference. 

Admiral Leany. The failure to carry out 
this plan to fortify Guam resulted from an 
agreement by the United States not to fortify 
islands in the Pacific Ocean. 

And later, Admiral Leahy testified: 

I made aroughestimate * * * that with 
$80,000,000 it would be pcssible to provide 
the island of Guam with a sufficient air, sub- 
marine, and antiaircraft defense to make it 
difficult to take by a possible enemy. In 
order to make a really safe base that could 
hold out for an indefinite period a much 
larger amount than that would be required. 

Senator JoHNsOoN, How much would be re- 
quired? 

Admiral Leany. Again, as a rough estimate, 
something in the neighborhood of §$200,- 
000,000. Such a proposition is not in the 
mind of the Navy Department at the present 
time. The only improvements contemplated 
are $5,000,000 for harbor improvement. 


Senator WatsH, of Massachusetts, 
chairman of the Naval Affairs Commit- 
tee of the Senate, said on the floor of the 
Senate on February 13, 1942, that— 

No direct request for fortification of Guam 
was ever put before the committees of the 
Senate or the House. 


These were the facts before Congress 
when, on February 23, 1939, it considered 
the motion of Congressman SvUTPHIN, 
Democratic member of the Naval Affairs 
Committee, to strike out of the Vinson 
hill the item authorizing net more than 
$5,000,000 for the improvement of harbor 
facilities at Guam. The Sutphin motion 
carried by a vote of 205 to 168. Many of 
the leading Democrats of the House 
voted, as I did, for the Sutphin motion. 
Among them were: 

Congressman CaNNON of Missouri, 
chairman of the House Appropriations 
Committee. 

Congressman Crosser, of Ohio, one of 
the leading friends of railroad labor 
brotherhoods in the House. 

Congressman FutMeER, of South Caro- 
tina, chairman of the Agricultural Com- 
mittee of the House. 

Congressman JED JOHNSON, one of the 
cutstanding friends of President Roose- 
velt. 

Congressman Tuomas S. McMI.zan, of 
South Carolina, then chairman of State, 
Justice, Commerce, and Labor. 

No party policy was involved in the 
vote. Even Congressman WADSWORTH, 
one of the leading Republican Repre- 
sentatives, author of the Selective Serv- 
ice Act and who, I see by Sunday’s papers, 
may be tendered the Democratic nomi- 
nation for Congress because of his 
friendly attitude toward the President's 
war policies, was paired in favor of the 
Sutphin motion. 

So many misleading statements have 
been made about this motion that I feel 





it to be my duty to discuss the most com- 
mon of them, 

First. Critics designate the Sutphin 
motion as one to prevent the fortification 
of Guam. 

The statements of Admirals Hepburn 
and Leahy, who appeared before the 
Naval Affairs Committee, refute this 
characterization. These gentlemen cer- 
tainly knew what the Navy wanted Con- 
gress to do. Likewise the chairmen of 
the Naval Affairs Committees of both the 
House and Senate asserted that the funds 
authorized by the Guam item were not 
intended for fortification. It was also 
clearly brought out that to fortify Guam 
as recommended by the Hepburn board 
would cost in excess of $200,000,000, and 
that it would not be to the interest of 
this country to undertake the job of forti- 
fying Guam unless it was done right. I 
would gladly have voted to do that. 

Second. It has been blandly stated 
that the President recommended the for- 
tification of Guam. 


That statement is absolutely untrue. 
Congressman RicHarps, Democrat, of 
South Carolina, said on February 23, 1939 
(p. 1836, vol. 84, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD) : 


It has been implied by some that possibly 
President Roosevelt, the great leader of the 
Democratic Party, is in favor of this provi- 
sion. If so, we have no word to that effect. 
You will remember that on March 2, 1934, 
the President, in delivering the only message 
he has sent to Congress on the subject of 
fortification in the Far East, stated “that it 
is our aim and purpose to withdraw from any 
fortifications and not to propose any new 
fortifications in the Philippine Islands.” 


Congressman RicuHarps then added: 

I would ask my friends on this side of the 
House, if that be true, how can the President, 
or how can anyone, consistently say that we 
should fortify Guam, because without fortifi- 
cations in the Philippine Islands the defense 
of Guam would be absolutely impossible. 


The only statement of the President in 
this connection, so far as I can find, is 
one made in his radio address on the 
night of February 22, 1942, about 21% 
months after the fall of Guam, which is 
as follows: 

These islands, hundreds of them, appear 
only as small dots on most maps. But they 
cover a large strategic area. Guam lies in the 
middle of them—a lone outpost which we 
never fortified. 

Under the Washington Treaty of 1921 we 
had solemnly agreed not to add to the forti- 
fication of the Philippine Islands. We had 
no safe naval base there, so we could not use 
the islands for extensive naval operations. 

Immediately after this war started the 
Japanese forces moved down on either side 
of the Philippines to numerous points south 
of them—thereby completely encircling the 
islands from north, south, east, and west. 


The President fully realized Guam’s 
remote location—a lonely outpost 5,000 
miles from our shores, in the middle of 
Japanese-held islands, some of which, 
apparently, had been strongly fortified in 
violation of treaty obligations. 

Hon. Cordell Hull, Secretary of State, 
and the one person on whom the coun- 
try has heavily leaned to work out our 
international problems, never made any 
statement to Congress about Guam. 

Third. Another current statement 
which is untrue is that those who voted 
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against the proposal to improve the har- 
bor at Guam were fearful that we might 
offend Japan, 

So far as I am concerned, I have never 
felt it necessary that the United States 
ask the consent of any foreign nation 
about the development of one of our own 
possessions, and I believe that my col- 
leagues have felt likewise. I have always 
been convinced that Japan and the Japa- 
nese people coveted complete control of 
the entire Pacific, and that they were will- 
ing to go to any lengths, it matters not 
how infamous and treacherous, to accom- 
plish their reprehensible ends. 

When I voted for the Sutphin motion 
I voted for what I considered tc be the 
best interests of my country. And I 
voted not against the fortification of 
Guam but against harbor improvements 
which would enable Japan more easily to 
take Guam—and that is exactly what 
happened, for all of the money that was 
proposed, and even more, was actually 
expended in improving the harbor there 
before December 7, 1941. I opposed the 
idea of spending the money of the people 
of this country merely to deepen and im- 
prove a harbor upon an_ unfortified 
island, 5,000 miles from our shores, sur- 
rounded by the fortified islands of an 
unfriendly nation—improvements which 
instead of tending to protect our terri- 
tory appeared likely to tend to and did 
in fact enable Japan more easily to seize 
this lonely outpost. 

During my long service in the House of 
Representatives I have frequently dis- 
cussed both the Philippines and Guam 
with forward-thinking military and 
naval officers. As chairman and member 
of the Military Appropriations Commit- 
tee, I have had an opportunity to study 
the military situation as it affects the 
Philippines and Guam, and so far as I 
have been able to learn, none of the best 
informed officers of our Army or Navy 
have ever believed that Guam could be 
held against a nearby, powerful enemy. 
In the light of events that have tran- 
spired during the last 2 years, it is now 
generally believed that even had we in- 
stalled intensive land fortifications and 
extensive garrisons, Guam would still 
have fallen. It is a certainty that the 
harbor improvements proposed in the 
Vinson bill, and later actually made, did 
nothing to add to its strength, and that 
no Member of Congress ever has voted 
against its fortification. 





Ralph Ingersoll, PM, and the Field Estate 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 7, 1942 


Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, the mountain has labored and 
brought forth a mouse. The heralded 
statement of Ralph Ingersoll, which we 
were told over the radio, would shock 











the Nation is published in full this morn- 
ing in PM, the uptown edition of the 
Communist Daily Worker. 

It certainly is shocking to read. It 
sounds like the whining confession of a 
draft dodger who is venting his spleen 
on the draft board for having refused to 
exempt him on the flimsy pretext that it 
is necessary for him to stay at home and 
publish PM—that subversive New York 
tabloid that is trying to pollute the blood 
stream of America, by compelling the 
Red Cross, and the Army and Navy to 
pump Negro blood and Japanese blood 
into the veins of our wounded white sol- 
diers in this war. 

Now, with reference to the estate of 
Marshall Field 2d, whose money is be- 
ing wasted in financing PM, I have in- 
vestigated the will of Marshall Field 1st, 
and I find that Marshall Field 3d will 
soon come into possession of an enor- 
mous estate, estimated as high as $200,- 
600,000. At present we have no inheri- 
tance-tax law that will reach it; but I 
am urging the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee to insert a provision in the present 
tax bill that willreachit. If that is done 
the Government will not only realize 
probably $150,000,000 or more out of the 
Field estate, but it will be able to reach 
other large fortunes that are now be- 
ing pyramided and passed on to’people 
who never earn a cent of it. 

In speaking of himself and PM, Inger- 
soll says, “We have spread the alarm as 
best we know how.” They certainly have. 
In their propaganda to pump Negro blood 
and Japanese blood into the veins of cur 
white boys who are injured in this war, 
and into the helpless men, women, and 
children who are injured in air raids, 
they have spread the alarm to practically 
every white home in America. ~ 

Regardless of the quack doctors with 
whose testimony they have attempted to 
bolster their loathsome contentions, un- 
biased physicians will tell you that no 
one Can foretell what might be the direful 
consequences of pumping the blood of 
another race into the veins of your young 
son or into the veins of your child. 

He refers to me as a “Negro baiter” 
because I have protested against the at- 
tempts of these scavengers to have this 
Negro blood and Japanese blood injected 
into the white people of this country, and 
because I have protested from the be- 
ginning against forcing Negroes and 
whites into the same hotels, dining 
rooms, cafes, picture shows, and other 
Places of amusements, and because I 
have contended continuously, and per- 
sistently for segregation of the two races 
in the armed forces of the country. 

In doing so I have proved myself to be 
one of the best friends the Negroes ever 
had, because my attitude is the only one 
that will insure peace between the two 
races, while Mr. Ingersoli and PM have 
proved to be among the worst enemies 
the Negroes of this country ever had. 

They are not only stirring up trouble 
for the white people of the South but 
they are stirring up trouble for the Na- 
tion as a whole and piling up bitterness 
for the Negroes of this country who must 
depend for their happiness and prosper- 
ity upon their congenial relationship 
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with the white people among whom they 
live. 

Ingersoll confesses the spending of 
$20,000 a week on PM—money that would 
otherwise go to pay the income taxes 
of Marshall Field 3d, if PM were to go out 
of business. As it is, it is charged off as 
a loss. 

Ingersoll refers to his proposed enlist- 
ment as taking refuge in a uniform. 
That is the first time I have ever heard 
of the uniform of this country being re- 
ferred to as a refuge. 

Ingersoll’s criticism of the draft board 
for ordering his induction into the service 
is a complete exoneration of that board. 
No decent, self-respecting, patriotic 
draft board could have done otherwise 
than to have ordered his induction into 
the service, according to his own state- 
ment. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I expect to continue 
this fight, not only to protect our injured 
soldiers and our injured children from 
being polluted by having blood of other 
races injected into their suffering bodies, 
but I expect to continue the fight to 
place the burden of taxation where it be- 
longs, and to reach those gigantic for- 
tunes that are escaping taxation while 
everyone else is burdened to death and 
will likely be burdened more. 

Ingersoll complains that public opinion 
has been aroused against PM. That is 
one of the most wholesome signs that 
I have observed. It shows that the pa- 
triotic, red-blooded American men and 
women are determined to see that while 
our boys are fighting Hitler, Mussolini, 
Japan, and other enemies from without, 
these subversive elements do not create 
dissension and disunity from within. 





The Postal Deficit and the Newspapers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 7, 1942 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following letter and 
editorial: 

CLARINDA PUBLISHING Co., 
Clarinda, Iowa, July 4, 1942. 
Hon. BEN F. JENSEN, 
House Chamber, Washington. 

Dear Mr. JENSEN: The tremendous amount 
of wasted material sent to newspapers from 
various Washington and other Government 
bureaus on franked privilege is a burden to 
editors and to the Postal Department. As 
a source of the postal deficit this growing 
nuisance is well known to all publishers. 
We do want to make use of a reasonable 
amount of stuff that might have real value 
to the Government in contacting its pu'lic, 
but nine-tenths or more simply goes to the 
paper baler and right back to the Govern- 
ment to make more paper. It may help 
replace coal next winter but a rather ex- 
pensive idea. 

The point is, the enclosed editorial is not 
only pertinent but hits the facts in the 
eye. Fearing you may not have seen it, I 
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submit it, hoping you will read it and be 
on guard, to help cure the deficit in the 
right way. 
Cordially yours, 
C. C. CASWELL, 
Business Manager, 
Clarinda Herald-Tribune. 
AGAIN THAT POSTAL DEFICIT AND THE 
NEWSPAPERS 
(An editorial from the Primghar (Iowa) 
O’Brien County Bell) 

The Post Office Department has reported 
to the Congress that there will be a deficit 
of no small proportions in that department 
at the close of the fiscal year This informa- 
tion has set certain Congressmen to grinding 
out a lot of verbiage about increasing the 
postage rate on newspapers and possibly on 
letters and other first-class matter 

This writer and a lot more of us “little 
pecple” would like to ask these gentlemen 
just what has increased the deficit so ma- 
terially at this time? Whatever caused the 
increase should be taxed to make up the 
deficit. 

There has absolutely been no material in- 
crease in the number of pounds of news- 
papers mailed out during the fiscal year now 
closing as compared with previous years. If 
anything there has been a cutting down on 
newspaper poundage. The average periodical, 
daily and monthly as well as weekly, is print- 
ing a less number of pages now than it did 
in recent years. 

Practically every newspaper that previously 
carried past-due subscriptions on its list has 
now adopted the policy of stopping the paper 
when the subscription has expired. There- 
fore, average subscription totals are less now 
than they have been in the past. 


TONS HAULED FREE 


If these Congressmen were to drop into the 
average weekly newspaper office, they would 
soon learn what is really causing the deficit. 
Probably 80 percent of the letters and 50 
percent of the parcels reaching the Bell office 
come as “franked” mail—that is, the Govern- 
ment is not paid a cent for delivering those 
pieces. 

The Treasury Department is right now 
sending out heavy pieces of publicity matter 
in plate form. Some of it is good but some 
of it is not so good—perhaps decidedly rotten 
would be a better expression. 

If the same matter were sent out in circular 
form, probably an ource or two would be 
all the weight needed to carry the messages 
to the publisher. But by sending it in plate 
form from 1 to 5 pounds of weight are needed. 

Multiply the thousands of newspapers in 
the country by the number of pounds sent 
out each week and you will have tons and tons 
of this matter loading down the mails. The 
Government hauls this metal, some of it 
marked “First class,” free of charge. 


MATERIAL NOT USED 


A check-up of the newspapers coming to 
the Bell’s exchange table reveals that barely 
15 percent are using even a part of this plate. 
For each pound of the plates used probably 
50 to 75 pounds, deposited in the mails to help 
swell the deficit, are not used. 

Congressmen, who know little or nothing 
about the problems of the small newspaper 
publisher and who have passed the acts per- 
mitting the several governmental depart- 
ments to flood the mail with this franked 
matter, now propose to make the newspapers 
and the businessmen and the farmers and 
the mothers and fathers who write their sons 
in the Army, pay the deficit by increasing 
postage rates. 

COULD SHOW PROFIT 

The rate the newspapers are now paying 
as second-class postage is ample to show a 
profit if they were not expected by thought- 
less Congressmen to carry the load of franked 
mail. 
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This writer knows whereof he speaks in 
making the above statement. Back in the 
1920's he was the director of circulation of a 
metropolitan newspaper. The Congress had 
raised the rate from 1 cent a pound to zone 
rates ranging from 114 cents a pound on up. 
Large newspapers, like the St. Paul Pioneer 
Press and Dispatch, the Chicago Tribune, the 
Kansas City Star, and others that had large 
circulations pv distant zones. could ill afford 
to stand the increase. 

CARRIED AS BAGGAGE 


The International Circulation Managers’ 
Association appointed a committee to talk the 
matter over with a similar committee ap- 
pointed by the baggagemasters to see if ways 
and means could not be devised to overcome 
the drastic increase in post-office rates of 
from 50 to 500 percent. 

This writer was named as a member of 
that committee. The result was that the 
newspapers and the baggage companies en- 
tered into an arrangement whereby the latter 
carried as baggage bundles of paper sent to 
newsboys and news dealers at 1 cent per 
pound. So far as I know the baggage com- 
panies are still rendering this service and 
are making money at it 

Bread trucks al] over the country are carry- 
ing newspapers in the same way. 


BLUDGEONING NEWSPAPERS 


Metropolitan newspapers soon found they 
could own their own trucks and make many 
deliveries at less than a cent a pound. 

The old postage rate of 1 cent a pound 
means $20 a ton. A 5-ton lcad starting from 
Chicago can drep bundles for newsboys and 
newsdealers all along a given route between 
that city and the Mississippi River in 3 hours’ 
time. Five tons a day means $100 a day; $700 
and more a week, depending on the size of the 
Sunday paper; and $36,500 a year. Ask any 
trucker in O’Brien County if he would not 
like to have as good a contract as that. The 
present rate means an average of probably 
twice that amount. 

In the face of these facts we have Congress- 
men who begin to bludgeon the newspapers 
the moment anyone mentions the postal 
deficit—caused largely by the franking privi- 
lege inflicted on the Post Office Department 
by the Congress. 

If the legislative, executive, and judicial 
divisions of our Government would pay the 
Post Office Department the same rates the 
newspapers of the country do, there would 
not be a deficit. On the contrary, the Post 
Office Department would have a magnificent 
sum of money to turn into the Federal Treas- 
ury each year. 





Heroic and Historic Malta 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE D. O’BRIEN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 6, 1942 


Mr. O'BRIEN of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, Malta is a lovely island of the 
Mediterranean. Its 270,000 inhabitants, 
of one of the oldest races on earth, are 
aeeply religious, intensely spirited, lovers 
of social life, hospitality, and romance. 

St. Paul was shipwrecked there on his 
way to Rome and wrote of the hospitality 
of the island’s people. St. Paul’s Ship- 
‘wreck Day is still the great religious and 
civic holiday. Cicero had called Malta 
the “land of honey and roses.” Ulysses 


wooing the nymph Calypso on the island 
oi Gozo. 

Ten thousand small farms dot the is- 
land. It is of rock but verdant. Geolo- 
gists say that ages ago Europe and Africa 
were connected across the Mediterra- 
nean and that enduring Malta has with- 
stood the erosion of time in that bridge 
between the continents. 

The people of Malta were Phoenicians 
when the alphabet originators had the 
commerce of the world. Malta saw Car- 
thage rise, flourish, and fall, and the 
Roman Empire come and go. A Semitic 
people, they gave their heart to the 
Christian gospel and their religion re- 
mains completely interwoven with their 
lives. 

LaValette, of the Knights of St. John, 
or also called the Knights of Malta, came 
there. For 250 years chivalry ruled in 
Malta. The Maltese cross is a symbol of 
valour and faith and knightly conduct. 
Valetta, the queen city of the island with 
the grand harbor at Vittoriosa, makes 
perpetual the memory of the Crusades. 

Suleiman, the Turk, laid seige to the 
island in 1565. For 5 months Valette 
resisted and succeeded in sending back 
defeated the would-be destroyer of Chris- 
tendom. 

Five thousand air raids in Malta, we 
read. The Maltese still unvanquished. 
Theirs is the spiritual valor rising above 
material considerations that makes men 
hold out till the last spark of life has 
expired. That is the fine spirit tempered 
by time like gold tried in the furnace. 

Thermopylae, Sevastopol, Malta— 
names to conjure with in brave mem- 
ories of the past, have risen like ghosts 
from the pages of history to loom as pres- 
ent battlegrounds. Malta remains. 

May the faith and courage and spirit 
and native genius and love of beauty of 
its people ever remain and live and grow 
throughout the world wherever the sons 
and daughters of Malta find their homes, 
as well as in that beautiful island set in 
the Mediterranean Sea. 





Tribulations of a Farmer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 7, 1942 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am in- 
cluding an editorial taken from the 
Kansas Kolum of the Salina Journal 
under date of July 4. This column is 
compiled weekly by Mr. Roy Bailey, the 
editor of the Salina (Kans.) Journal, in 
which he gives a cross section of the edi- 
torial opinion of the State. The follow- 
ing editorial is from:a recent edition of 
the Rush County News: 

Here in the good old United States of 
America we still have our heads—including 
the ache—but it is not at all clear whether 
or not we still have our freedom. The fol- 


| lowing clipping from the Rush County News 


suggests “regulation mortis” has begun to 


of the Homeric era had stayed nearby | set in: 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


“The following as a fable which did not 
originate with Aesop. 

“There was once a farmer who ‘drove 20 
miles to the county seat in his pick-up. He 
drove faster than is recommended by the 
Government because he had so much business 
that required his attention. He had to regis- 
ter for the Army, fill out an occupational 
questionnaire, sign up for crop insurance, 
get a card permitting him to sell his wheat. 
He had to go to the courthouse to put in 
his application for a tire, to the county su- 
perintendent’s office for school records to get 
his eldest child a birth certificate, to the 
county clerk’s to get a book for tax-exempt 
tractor gas. 

“Thinking of all these things confused the 
farmer so much that half way to town he re- 
membered he had to have his war-ration 
books to get canning-sugar permits for his 
wife, so he went home to get them. When 
he at last arrived at the courthouse he found 
the doors locked and everybody out to lunch 
since they were operating on wartime to save 
electricity. While the farmer was sitting in 
his pick-up waiting for the offices to open, the 
State highway patrolman came along and 
asked to see his motor-vehicle-tax stamp 
and his driver's license. Then the chief of 
police dropped by and asked him to move 
his pick-up since he was located in a 15- 
minvite parking spot. 

“So the farmer went to the drug store and 
bought a box of aspirin and went home and 
went to bed. And if the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation hasn't found him he is probably 
there yet.” 





Uncontrolled Inflation 


REMARKS 
HON. STEPHEN M. YOUNG 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 7, 1942 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, economy 
in government, like economy everywhere 
else, Means going without things you 
would like to have but do not absolutely 
need. 

I have consistently voted to curtail 
nondefense expenditures and have been 
vigilant to prevent waste in connection 
with defense expenditures and our war 
effort. 

With all the emphasis I can muster I 
assert it is false economy to deny to 
Leon Henderson, Price Administrator, 
an adequate amount of money to enable 
this outstanding public servant to pre- 
vent the disaster of soaring prices, infla- 
tion, and the inevitable debacle of finan- 
cial collapse that would follow. Uncon- 
trollable price inflation threatens. Let 
us do all we can in support of President 
Roosevelt and Leon Henderson to defeat 
this menace and help the American con- 
suming public escape this threat to our 
way of life. 

In the Senate, consideration is now 
being given to the supplemental appro- 
priation for the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration. We should furnish Leon Hen- 
derson with the financial means to en- 
able him to stave off inflation, and it is 
my view that a serious mistake was 
made in this body when the appropria- 
tion sought was cut. 
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President Roosevelt, whose leadership I 
support, has said that wages must be 
stabilized to prevent inflation. If wages 
are not stabilized, then farm prices will 
not be stabilized. If farm prices and 
wages are not frozen at about the present 
standards, then, of course, the consum- 
ing public will not be able to rely on 
the maintenance of established ceilings 
on retail, wholesale, and manufacturing 
prices. Here is an important national 
policy, affecting all of our people, and we 
in the House of Representatives should 
remain at our post of duty and legislate 
so that this country will not suffer the 
curse of inflation. Let us preServe a 
stable domestic economy here at home 
while our armed forces overseas keep the 
war from our shores, maintain Western 
Hemisphere security, and stave off dic- 
tatorship aggression. Let us do our duty. 
Let us fight for the rights of the con- 
suming public. If we legislate so that 
the purchasing power of the dollar is 
greatly decreased, if we deny to Leon 
Henderson, a public official, who is trying 
to do his duty, the tools to enable him 
to do his job, men and women in mod- 
erate circumstances will suffer. Frugal 
people living from their savings and mod- 
erate earnings, will be hard hit. White- 
collar workers, wage earners, farmers, 
small businessmen—all will suffer. In- 
flation will get all of us ultimately, but in 
the process, the low-salaried men and 
women, people in humble circumstances, 
individuals living on annuities and pen- 
sions, will suffer immeasurably. 

Destruction of our national] financial 
structure, bankruptcy, and ruin will nec- 
essarily result if we permit inflation in 
this country. It is our duty to halt now 
the upward spiral of the cost of living. 
It is our duty now to give aid and sup- 
port to Price Administrator Leon Hen- 
derson, 

Sometimes we Congressmen talk poli- 
tics. The best politics we can play is to do 
our job in support of the President’s 
program to prevent inflation. 

The office of Congressman at large 
which I occupy temporarily belongs to 
the people of Ohio. It does not belong to 
me, but I feel that while I am here as 
agent of people who demonstrated their 
confidence in me I have the duty and re- 
sponsibility of doing my utmost to pre- 
vent inflation. Inflation, if uncontrolled, 
will leave in its wake the sorrow, hard- 
ship, and suffering of an inevitable de- 
pression and the collapse of the financial 
structure of our country. 

We owe much to the young men in our 
armed forces and let us keep them in 
mind. Let us not evade our responsibili- 
ties in this war on the home front against 
the upward spiral of the cost of living 
which will soon be beyond our control 
unless we act with promptness, vigor, and 
intelligence. Let us take the position that 
it does not matter whether or not we are 
reelected to the offices we now hold. 
What matters is to face the responsibility 
and do our duty regardless of political 
repercussions. After all, political defeat 
is trivial if by forthright action we pro- 
vide tor the welfare of the consuming 
public and help preserve the financial 
integrity of our country. 


Condition of Sugar Storage Critical 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES DOMENGEAUX 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 7, 1942 


Mr. DOMENGEAUX. Mr. Speaker, 
there seems to be a hue and cry from 
our people on sugar rationing, and at this 
time I am inclined to believe that they 
are right. Whether sugar rationing is 
necessary or not necessary depends upon 
many things. It depends first upon the 
amount of sugar we have. Second, upon 
the amount of sugar we need for our 
armed forces, for our consuming public, 
and for our lease-lend commitments. 
The Office of Price Administration has 
not used the excuse yet that this sugar 
rationing must be tightened to conserve 
rubber, but who knows what will come 
next? 

I have checked various statistics on do- 
mestic sugar stocks and estimates upon 
available imports and to my utter bewil- 
derment I have finally staggered forth 
from this maze of figures knowing much 
less than when I first started. 

The Department of Agriculture has re- 
liable figures on sugar statistics, as has 
been proved in the past. The Office of 
Price Administration also has sugar 
statistics, based upon agricultural sta- 
tistics plus the latter’s estimates. The 
Cffice of Defense Transportation has a 
set of figures on this commodity to en- 
able it to properly distribute this prod- 
uct more evenly throughout the country. 
The Maritime Commission has its figures 
to determine the amount of sugar we 
might import in the future, and no doubt 
other departments also have their ex- 
perts figuring on this same problem. 

The people of this country are patriotic 
and want to do everything they can to 
cooperate with the Government in our 
present emergency, but it must be under- 
stood that our people expect reasonable 
Tules to be established in the various re- 
strictions imposed and will not tolerate 
regimentation without reason. It is re- 
grettable that in many instances regu- 
lations have been issued by our defense 
agencies which were later proved to be 
unsound and which had to be amended 
or totally repealed. Under conditions 
such as this, we cannot expect the people 
of this country to have the proper amount 
of confidence and respect for these de- 
partments. This is definitely bad for our 
morale and also serves as a damper on 
our production schedules. 

I have contacted Mr. Donald Nelson, 
Director of the War Production Board, 
suggesting that the various war agencies 
who have anything to do with sugar ap- 
point a coordinating committee so that 
the many facts and angles surrounding 
the manufacture and distribution of this 
commodity could be grouped under one 
head, thereby eliminating any differences 
in statistics and facts upon which regu- 
lations are based. 

We now have a condition where our 
sugar warehouses are full and at the 
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same time, invisible stocks of sugar have 
been allowed to recede to a new low. 
This does not make sense. To compli- 
cate matters, the Office of Price Admin- 
istration claims that this situation is due 
to a lack of transportation. Other 
sources believe that Mr. Henderson’s of- 
fice is trying to justify his recent rulings 
on price ceilings of sugar. As a result, 
sugar refiners cannot profitably ship 
their sugar to other parts of the country 
where it is needed and absorb the freight 
charges, so rather than lose money, the 
sugar has been retained in their ware- 
houses. We will have a new sugar crop 
shortly, so the problem now is where will 
it be stored? Unless plans are immedi- 
ately made for proper distribution of 
sugar either through a revision of sugar 
price ceilings, a modification of present 
rationing regulations, or another plan 
that will allow the consuming public to 
store this sugar, our sugar producers will 
have to decide whether or not the har- 
vesting and manufacturing of the new 
crops will be justified. This is a serious 
question and unless our war agencies who 
have these matters in hand do something 
quickly, we will later.face a sugar short- 
age beyond our wildest estimates. 

We cannot keep up our home front 
morale if our sugar, gasoline, oil, and 
other commodities are cut off or cur- 
tailed while bureaucrats tell us such dep- 
rivations are good for us and will make 
better men and women of us. We all 
understand that if a certain commodity 
is not available we will have to do with- 
out it. It isn’t necessary that regular 
reports be issued from our war agencies 
foretelling drastic plans they have for 
depriving the public of critical commodi- 
ties. These reports and sometimes regu- 
lations that are arbitrarily issued do 
more harm to our morale than anything 
else, so I suggest to the Members of this 
House that we pass legislation requiring 
the various agencies to coordinate in 
such a manner that the information they 
receive on supplies and consumption be 
handled by one central committee so 
that factual knowledge may be obtained 
from these figures upon which to base 
any further regulations. We are a de- 
mocracy. We are fighting to retain our 
form of government, and we have no 
place within our Government for arbi- 
trary rules of any nature. We want laws, 
rules, and regulations based upon facts 
and sound judgment, and when this is 
done we are assured that everyone will 
pull in unison and we will win this war 
much quicker. 





Appropriation for Office of Price 
Administration 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. RAYMOND S. SPRINGER 
OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 7, 1942 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speezker, since 
the Congress has determined to cut the 
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amount of the appropriation requested 
by Mr. Leon Henderson, for the Office of 
Price Administration, much comment has 
resulted. Mr. Henderson wants a huge 
sum of approximately $200,000,000 for 
that agency, which would certainly pro- 
vide for a vast army of employees. The 
people of this Nation want to know why 
it is necessary to have such a vast army 
of people in the Office of Price Admin- 
istration. We are involved in a terrific 
war, and the finances of this Nation are 
required for the prosecution of that war. 
The burden of this war will be very heavy 
upon all of the people. At the present 
rate of spending money for the conduct 
of this war, and for the development of 
our war materials and supplies, the end 
will bring chaos and disaster if, in addi- 
tion to that essential spending for our 
war, every nonessential plan of spending 
the people’s money is continued. It is 
quite apparent that a vast army of peo- 
ple on the force of the Price Adminis- 
trator would mean but one end, and that 
is to inspect the conduct of the people 
throughout the Nation. May I say that 
we do not need snoopers, or inspectors, 
in this war. The people will comply with 
any and every regulation which is within 
reason and which is essential to our vic- 
tory in this war. There is no need for 
a vast army of inspectors and snoopers 
to harass the people, and to draw large 
salaries for such nonessential work. This 
is war, and the people realize that we are 
involved in a terrible war. We must win 
this war. We cannot win it if our re- 
sources, and money, are diverted to non- 
essential things. Mr. Henderson and his 
agency will find that our people, with 
very few exceptions, will glady comply 
with every necessary regulation. The 
people do not need any inspector, officer, 
or supervisor over them to force their 
compliance with any reasonable and 
necessary regulation. They will do that 
voluntarily. They want to do everything 
which is essential to our victory. 
Therefore, Mr. Speaker, may I sug- 
gest that Mr. Henderson and those on 
his staff begin to realize that we are in- 
volved in a terrible war. Every nonessen- 
tial thing must be eliminated which costs 
money, in order that we may fully prose- 
cute this war. We are fighting for our 
very existence; we are fighting to per- 
petuate our form of government; we are 
fighting to preserve liberty and freedom 
in our Nation. Those in high places must 
aid in the prosecution of this war; they 
must not obstruct our war effort by de- 
manding large and unnecessary sums of 
money for an agency which is largely 
nonessential; they must come to the point 
of appreciating the fact that their force 
must be cut down—those people in that 
agency might well be serving our Nation 
on the battle front—rather than having 
inspectors, snoopers, and supervisors, in 
great numbers, running all over our 
country and harassing the people in 
their everyday living and meddling with 
their progress in this all-out war effort. 
Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my own remarks and 
to include therein an editorial which ap- 
peared in the New Castle Courier-Times, 
of New Castle, Ind., on a recent date, 





which is very enlightening and which is 
as follows: 


NOTHING FOR SNOOPERS 


Congress started whittling on the appro- 
priation request of Leon Henderson, of the 
Office of Price Administration, and when it 
got through the sum of $75,000,000 was pro- 
vided for this fiscal year. The $75,000,000 
was what remained of a request for $210,- 
000,000. Instead of an army of 115,000 em- 
ployees, Mr: Henderson is forced to discharge 
5,000 of the 38,000 persons he had already 
placed in jobs. The personnel includes 2,756 
lawyers, 1,800 business specialists, and 644 
economists. Congress and business people 
felt that Henderson was about to create an 
army of snoopers to see that the price ceil- 
ings are observed. 

The vast majority of merchants, big and 
little, will conform completely to the price 
regulations. Competition alone will keep 
prices in line. Consumers and consumer or- 
ganizations will be on the lookout for viola- 
tions and will report them to the authorities. 
The Office of Price Administration, of course, 
will need an enforcement staff—but it doesn’t 
need a staff of 100,000 snoopers. It doesn’t 
need a secret police force. 

The 100,000 people who would be employed 
for this snooper work are needed in war in- 
dustry and the military forces. The hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars it would cost to 
pay their salaries and expenses are needed 
for war production. 





Galena, Home of United States Heroes, 
Again Sends Its Boys to War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LEO E. ALLEN 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 7, 1942 


Mr. ALLEN of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorD, I-include the following article 
from the Washington Times-Herald of 


July 6, 1942: 


GALENA, Home or UNITED STATES HEROES, 
AGAIN SENDS Its Boys TO WAR—MARCHING 
Feet TAKE UP THE TREAD BEGUN BY FIGHT- 
ERS UNDER GRANT 


(Armchair strategists of the East say the 
Middle West does not know the war is on. 
Miss Winn has toured small towns in six 
Central States with this charge in mind. In 
this, the eighth of a series of articles, she tells 
what she found.) 


(By Marcia Winn) 


GALENA, ILL., July 6—Galena, ghost city of 
northern Illinois, harbors one tradition that 
neither time, commerce, nor events can cause 
to crumble. This is its rich tradition of 
valor. 

Galena now is a shadow of its former might 
in all things save valor, for the troops of its 
marching men of the past always must be a 
muffied undertone to its ever activity of the 
present, no matter how dusty or quiet that 
may be. 

Those feet began to march the night of 
April 18, 1861, when John A. Rawlins, a young 
lawyer later to become Secretary of War, 
pleaded with his neighbors to stand by the 
threatened Union, and cried, “We will stand 
by the flag of our country and appeal to the 
god of battles for support.” The marching 
has never ceased, 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


SENT GRANT TO WAR 


Out of Galena that year marched four com- 
panies of men to battle for their flag. One 
was headed by Ulysses S. Grant, later to be- 
come commander in chief of the Union 
Army. Then more of its men became gen- 
erals in that war. One of its physicians be- 
came a brjgade surgeon, and his wife enlisted 
as a soldier to go with him as a nurse. 

Galena and its little Jo Davies County sent 
more men to the Civil War proportionately 
than any other county in Illinois. It sent 
men to the Spanish-American War and 1,500 
to the World War. And now 260 boys have 
gone from the county’s population of 8,090 
to this war, 142 of them from Galena. 


TALK NOW OF PRESENT 


Galena is an anomaly among the small 
towns in the Midwest. Its historical tradi- 
tion is far out of proportion to its size. Not 
one church spire, but four, shoot up from 
the treetops of the Rocky River terraces, along 
which it is built. Not one mansion, but 
countless mansions, dot its hillsides, Not 
one general, but many generals, lie buried 
in its cemeteries. 

A year ago Galenians talking to strangers 
would have talked, as they have for 70 years, 
of Galena’s past. But not now. 

Now they talk about the names in the 
“Our Boys—Our Heroes” column in the old 
Galena Gazette—Allen, Bohnsack, Bonjour, 
Bonnet, Callahan, Moschel, Montag, Schmid, 
Henneberry, Johnson, Knautz, Stoffregen, 
Trautwein, Turner, and Zeal, grandsons and 
great-grandsons of the men of all countries 
who came to Galena to mine lead. 

They talk about Joseph T. Hissem, cashier 
of the First National Bank, and how hard he 
has worked in the war-bond drive, the Red 
Cross, civilian defense. They talk about Mr. 
Hissem’s only son, Joe, the most popular boy 
in town, who became an ensign in the Navy 
air patrol in the Pacific, and how it can't pos- 
sibly be true, as the Navy Department noti- 
fied his father 10 days ago, that Joe is missing. 

They talk about how they had one parade 
when a group of Galena boys left for war 
and why, after one woman fainted and 
mothers wept, they decided to have no more. 
“We've even had requests from the boys,” 
the mayor says, “saying they'd rather go 
off quietly by themselves.” They do—at 4:07 
a. m—and if they want to sit some place 
with their families until train time, the 
Elks Club now is theirs. 


BACK WAR WITH CASH 


They talk of their financial backing of 
the war. Galena purchased $35,000 worth 
of war bonds last month, far exceeding its 
quota. Its United Service Organizations 
quota was $2,000, and it raised $2,200 and 
still is having United Service Organizations 
bencfits planned by the Elks. “The United 
Service Organizations is never over,” the Elks 
say. It exceeded its Red Cross and Salvation 
Army quotas and slipped only on China re- 
lief. “We'll just do it again,” they say 
mildly. 

“All my boys went to Civilian Military 
Training Corp camps,” says Dr. Fleege, father 
of the four young officers, one an ensign, 
three second lieutenants. “I don’t know 
what possessed me to send them to them, 
but I thought in case of flood or fire or 
something they’d know what to do. I had 
no idea there'd be a war, but,” with an en- 
compassing gesture at the room filled with 
their pictures, “look at them now.” 

The youngest of the four, Ralph, 22, was 
the first to engage in battle, he added, and 
he proudly brought forth a letter from the 
Navy Department. The letter cited his son 
for extraordinary bravery at Pearl Harbor. 

“Yes;” says the white-haired physician, 
“just wish I could get back in it myself.” 

Yes; the feet are still marching in Galena. 
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They, Too, Want To Serve 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE M. GRANT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 7, 1942 


Mr. GRANT of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, 
we were told that the British would hold, 
yet Singapore, Burma, Malaya, and Java 
have been lost. We do not know what 
will happen in the Middle East, but we 
do know that over 100,000 Jewish men of 
military age are ready to volunteer, un- 
der British leadership, to help stem the 
tide of the onrushing Axis troops. A 
body of patriotic men who ask no prom- 
ise, who ask no guaranty; they only ask 
the privilege of serving. 

It is no time for England to choose. 
With her empire hanging in the balance 
she hesitates. In this hour of peril will 
not the British colonial office accept the 
Jewish army or will it wait for America to 
transport its troops over sub-infested 
seas? 

Any person who is an enemy of Hitler 
is a friend of England. If any group of 
people upon the face of this earth should 
hate Hitlerism and that for which it 
stands it is the Jewish race. They know 
that he wants to exterminate them from 
the face of the earth. 

One hundred thousand men fighting in 
a righteous cause—fighting for their 
preservation. They have the will and 
determination, if need be they will fight 
without equipment; they will fight in the 
open and unto the hills; they will harass 
the enemy; they will carry on a guerrilla 
warfare and immobilize a large part of 
the Axis armies. Give them a chance; 
they will fight unto death. 

It is easy to criticize; there may be just 
reasons for the British to refuse the plea 
of these patriots but it does seem that 
what justification there may have been 
in the past no longer exists. There is no 
military policy against the creation of 
this army, only the political policy of the 
colonial office. If the Jews of Palestine 
are given this right they will, because of 
their hatred for Hitler and their love of 
homeland, do much toward winning the 
war. Their record and sacrifice will win 
the admiration of peace-loving people 
over all the world. Give them a chance 
to serve. 








Union for Democratic Action 
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OF 


HON. LELAND M. FORD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 7, 1942 


Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
Sunday night I listened on the radio to 
the blue network broadcast, originated 
at WJZ, coming into Washington over 
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WMAL on what is called the Wake Up 
America Hour. There was a Frank King- 
don, president of the Union for Demo- 
cratic Action, discussing a matter with 
Senator TarT. This matter was the 
purge of certain Congressmen by the 
Union for Democratic Action. The Sen- 
ator questioned Kingdon about their 
motives in this purge; they gave as their 
reason that those on their purge list 
were isOlationists. Going further into 
the matter, the Senator showed that 
there were such men as myself and others 
on this list, who were absolutely not iso- 
lationists, and whose votes showed, ac- 
cording to their own check-up, that I, 
and some others on this list, have sup- 
ported the administration’s program in 
its foreign policy, defense and wa:, 100 
percent. Still, we were on the purge 
list. Kingdon answered, in my con- 
nection, that LELAND M. ForD was un- 
democratic and anti-Semitic. 

I want to say right at the start to this 
man Frank Kingdon, president of this 
Union for Democratic Action, that he has 
absolutely no ground of any kind, char- 
acter, or description upon which to base 
that statement. I defy him, or any 
Member of this House, to find one word 
that I have stated in my whole service in 
Congress or any place else to justify that 
statement. Therefore my answer to 
this Frank Kingdon is that he is one of 
the lowest, dirtiest, most vicious, and 
malicious liars that any foreign country 
has produced in years. Perhaps it 
should not be said that this country 
produced him, for it did not. The onus 
is not on this country. This country 
never produced any such philosophy as 
he would attempt to put over under 
cover. This is the Hitler and European 
method, not the American. 

Let us take a look at this Union for 
Democratic Action and see just why they 
have put my name and those of many 
others who have supported this adminis- 
tration 100 percent in its foreign policy 
on their purge list. 

Every Member in this House knows 
that I have fought Harry Bridges ever 
since I have been here. 

Every Member knows that I have 
fought the racketeering labor leader who 
misled and betrayed the 95 percent of the 
honest rank and file of laboring men. 
They know that I have fought the Nazi, 
Fascist, or Communist, and the followers 
of the philosophy of Karl Marx. Every 
Member knows that I have fought every 
single one of these groups, and that I 
have fought them consistently. I believe 
that everyone who knows me knows that 
I am going to continue to fight them. 

Every Member of this House knows 
that I fought Melvyn Douglas. Every 
Member in this House knows that I 
fought Fritz Weidemann, Fritz Kuhn, and 
the Nazi Bund, and that it was I who 
executed the affidavit and presented it 
to this House under date of May 24, 1940, 
asking for the cancelation of the citizen- 
ship of Fritz Kuhn. On February 3, 1941, 
I entered House Resolution 94, asking the 
Attorney General to appear before the 
Immigration and Naturalization Com- 
mittee to tell us what steps had been 
taken to cancel this citizenship and all 
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others in the bund of like character. I 
handled this directly with the Attorney 
General’s office. 

Iam not going to outline here the hun- 
dreds of times that I have spoken about 
the Bridges matter, which has finally re- 
sulted in a deportation order being issued 
by the Attorney General. You know his 
connection with the Communist Party. 

It should be easily seen that I am not 
on this purge list on account of any iSo- 
lationism; that even these “red” purgers 
have to give me a 100-percent record for 
supporting the administration. 

Here is the real reason, namely, that I 
have fought all the subversive interests in 
this country and have stood solidly for 
the American form of government and 
the Constitution. 

There are some things in common with 
every one of those interests and indi- 
viduals that I have fought. They all 
deny they are Communists, Nazis, or 
Fascists. 

They all, every single one of them, al- 
ways came to the rescue whenever any of 
the philosophies of Karl Marx are at- 
tacked. They all work for and carry out 
the party line program as outlined by the 
Communists and others. They all get 
insulted and go into a rage whenever the 
American form of government and the 
American Constitution is praised or up- 
held. 

They all have in common the destruc- 
tion of the American form of government 
and the American Constitution. They 
all in common are the followers of Karl 
Marx in one form or another. 

Let me say right here the only differ- 
ence between nazi-ism, fascism, commu- 
nism, and socialism is in the size of the 
dose that is first given you. These all 
spring from and are fundamentally the 
philosophy of Karl Marx, and they are all 
directly opposed to and have as their ob- 
jective the destruction of the greatest 
form of government on earth, our Ameri- 
can Government and its purely Ameri- 
can Constitution. 

Every Member on this floor knows how 
I have fought the Nazi, Fascist, and Com- 
munist. That is the real and only reason 
they are against me. 

They have one other thing in common; 
they hate me and want to defeat me. 

My answer is that I am proud of every 
enemy of this kind I have. This issue is 
now clear and clean-cut. I acceptit. It 
is Americanism versus subservise inter- 
ests. I take the American side and let 
every one of my enemies get on the other 
side. I have confidence in the American 
people to retain Americanism. 

They are particularly aroused against 
me for my fight on Melvyn Douglas. In 
this fight I mentioned the fact that he 
changed his name from Hesselberg to 
Douglas. Now, this group, the Union for 
Democratic Action, the Communists, 
Nazis, and other subversive interests, 
know that they cannot beat me on my 
record, so they have to resort to subter- 
fuge, inference, and innuendo in order 
to aSsassinate my character. These char- 
acter assassins say, because I mentioned 
the truth that Douglas did change from 
Hesselberg to Douglas, that I am anti- 
Jewish. This is the usual “party line” 
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procedure, to dodge the real issue and 
throw a smoke screen around it, for their 
own purposes. The party-line issue, as 
you already know, calls for this: to set 
class against class, industry against labor, 
group against group, race against race, 
one religion against another, or any other 
plan that will cause disunity, confusion, 
and bad feeling. Therefore, these char- 
acter assassins, which they are, have used 
the Nazi and Hitler tactics and scream 
“anti-Semitism,” not only against my- 
self but against all who have stood for 
Americanism and its principles. It is 
they who brought up this matter, and it 
is their label, and I say to them here and 
now that if ever this becomes an issue in 
this country, this very group of character 
assassins will have made it an issue as 
against us who would consider only the 
real, honest-to-God American program 
and save it from destruction. 

Now, the thing that seems to have 
crystallized this fight on myself is this 
matter of Douglas. He vas to go on the 
pay roll of O. C. D. at $8,000 a year. We 
knocked him and many others off the 
pay roll, and, of course, they objected. 
This money was meant to be used for the 
saving of life and property, and for 
equipment for the same purpose. I say 
to the people of the United States that 
in case of air raids or shell fire, our peo- 
ple would rather have bandages, stretch- 
ers, helmets, gas masks, and so forth, at 
a time when they might lose their lives, 
rather than have Melvyn Douglas, danc- 
ers, or the coordinator of bowling, and 
so forth, present to sing them a lullaby. 

I also exposed this man Douglas, and 
a woman known as Helen Gahagan, his 
wife. Of course, Douglas, Helen Gahazg- 
an, Kingdon, Freytag, Bridges, and hun- 
dreds of others who deny that they are 
Communists, have very hurt expressions 
when they are accused. The singular 
thing about the whole matter is that you 
will always find this group standing up 
for the subversive interests and fighting 
hard for them. They are all actually 
carrying the party line fight, but still 
deny that they are Communists. They 
do everything that a Communist does, 
they carry out all the instructions and 
the program, and deny that they are 
Communists. Does anybody believe that 
they could carry out these actions the 
way they do and continue to fool people? 
Some of us are not fooled. Neither are 
we fooled when 99 percent of the mur- 
Gerers always deny the charge. We still 
have some common sense left and can 
therefore see through their program, 
whether they deny it or not. You do not 
usually find one blackbird in with a flock 
of mallard ducks. 

Now, coming back to this Melvyn 
Douglas. As a matter of fact, I was not 
actually the first to discover that he had 
changed his name. I got this informa- 
tion out of the CONGRESSIONAL ReEcorD. 
But because of my fight on subversive 
interests, they place this charge against 
me. Was it wrong to mention this fact 
in the REcorD? 

Now, this man Douglas, as a matter 
of fact, has a long record. In Los An- 
geles County he has carried on the fight 
for the Workers Alliance and many of 
he red, radical activities, and has done 








this over the radio for some 6 or 7 years. 
I did not make his record. He made it 
himself, and his record is set forth by 
the County Council of the American 
Legion, Department of California, Los 
Angeles County, as per resolution of 
February 6, 1942, which I ask to be in- 
serted in the Recorp at this point: 


Whereas the Communist Party in America, 
in furtherance of its defense of Soviet Russia 
and its program for the violent overthrow of 
the Government of the United States of 
America, is using every means possible in 
placing Communist Party members and indi- 
viduals sympathetic to the program of the 
Communists in key positions in labor, gov- 
ernment, and civilian defense organizations; 
and 

Jnereas the Communist Party live for the 
moment in view of the peril of the Red fath- 
erland, Soviet Russia, has changed to patri- 
otic support of the war effort of the United 
States; and 

Whereas disguised as patriotic American 
citizens, these traitorous Communist Party 
meinbers are securing important positions in 
the war efforts of our country in the Army, 
the Navy, State Guard, and in civilian defense 
units; and 

Whereas, pursuant to this Communist 
Party program, Melvyn Hesselberg, known in 
the motion-picture industry as Melvyn Doug- 
las, together with many other known Com- 
munists or Communist sympathizers, hrs re- 
cently been appointed to a position of im- 
portance in national defense; and 

Whereas said Melvyn Hesselberg, or Doug- 
las, has been closely associated with “front” 
organizations of the Communist Party for 
many years and the indignation of the public 
and the State of California was so great that 
he declined the tender of an eppointment, a 
coloneicy in the intelligence department of 
the National Guard, only a few days after 
Governor Olson had so appointed him; and 

Whereas the recent appointment to an im- 
portant position in civilian defense of said 
Melvyn Hesselberg, or Douglas, has caused 
great alarm and indignation among patriotic 
American citizens and has aroused a storm 
of protest throughout the several States; and 

Whereas the Honorable LeLanp Forp, Con- 
gressman from the Sixteenth California Dis- 
trict, has courageously protested this recent 
appointment of said Melvyn Hesselberg, or 
Douglas, on the floor of Congress: Therefore 
be it 

Resolved, That the Los Angeles County 
Council of the American Legion, Department 
of California, in regular meeting assembled 
February 6, 1942, joins in the protest voiced 
throughout the Nation of the recent appoint- 
ment of Melvyn Hesselberg, or Douglas, and 
such similar appointments; and be it further 

Resolved, That the Honorable LELAND Forp 
be warmly commended for his courageous and 
unflinching stand in the defense of true 
Americanism; and be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to Congressman LELAND Forp, the 
membership of the California delegation in 
Congress, the press, and to each member of 
the California Legislature 

Approved February 6, 1942: 

Los ANGELES CoUNTY COUNCIL, 
AMERICAN LEGION, 
L. M. WINDLE, 
Assistant Adjutant. 


Mr. Speaker, this resolution shows 
what 191 American Legion posts, who 
are in the territory, think of Douglas. 
This man Douglas refused to read the 
Declaration of Independence on an 
American Legion radio program on De- 
cember 16, 1938, because their program 
criticized the Communists. Quoting from 
the CONGRESSIONAL REcorD on page 1062, 
it is stated that Douglas was one of those 


who welcomed Tom Mooney, when he 
was released from prison in California, 
and Mooney at that time was national 
chairman of the Citizens Committee to 
Free Earl Browder, who in turn was in 
jail for forgery. Quoting from that same 
page: 

According to press reports, he was one of 
those who aided the defense of Harry Bridges, 
and in 1939 bought radio time to broadcast 
Harry Bridges’ side of his own story. 


Douglas certainly could not blame me 
for his lack of American patriotism here. 

On May 24, 1940, a resolution was in- 
troduced in the California State Legis- 
lature, in the Assembly, repudiating 
Douglas and denouncing his appoint- 
ment as a lieutenant colonel in the intel- 
ligence department of the National 
Guard. They felt he could not be trusted 
and gave as their reason his Red and 
radical activities. The assembly was 
overwhelmingly Democratic, and it is 
this Democratic group that called his 
turn and repudiated him. Of course, 
Douglas does not like these things pub- 
lished and to have the people of this 
country told the truth. Neither does the 
Union for Democratic Action like to have 
the truth known. Therefore, they want 
to purge all of us who have told the truth 
about these subversive interests and 
about the people who have carried on 
the Communist Party line fight. At the 
Same time they deny that they are Com- 
munists, Nazis, or Fascists, and so forth. 

I am going to ask the people of the 
United States a question. Do they really 
think that this Kingdon, Douglas, 
Bridges, Helen Gahagan, and all of these 
others who deny they are Communists, 
but still carry on the Communist pro- 
gram, are American patriots? The coun- 
try is plenty capable of judging these 
things if proper publicity is given to the 
truth. Some of us intend to see that 
this publicity is given. 

Is it not clearly seen why these sub- 
versive interests carry on their fight on 
me? Is it clear that my fight has been 
on the subversive interests, and that 
these groups have been defending these 
subversive interests? They certainly 
could not take me on my record, and 
they knew that. What did they do in 
California? They cast about among 
some 14 or 15 candidates, including this 
Helen Gahagan and Douglas. They fig- 


. ured they could not beat me because my 


record was too good. The records of 
Helen Gahagan and Douglas were so rot- 
ten they could not possibly run. The 
people in California knew them too well. 

Those who would help this man Doug- 
las have come to me and said they real- 
ized his record was terrible and rotten, 
but that he should not be blamed be- 
cause he had no sound judgment in mat- 
ters like this, that he did not realize what 
he was doing. Many of us realized what 
he was doing to this country and feel 
that we must judge him by the effect of 
his acts and not his professed intentions, 
when he was caught. Helen Gahagan, 
I am told, was the one who insisted that 
the Communist group be taken into the 
O. C. D. after the chambers of commerce 
objected. 

This group knew they could not beat 
me on my record, so they followed vhe 
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Communist Party line program of “smear 
whenever you can.” They went out with 
the idea to smear me and smear my 
record. 

That is the only reason they put forth 
the lie that I was anti-Semitic, and hoped 
that many of the Jewish people would 
believe their lie. They also have their 
mouthpieces of the Red purge in Cali- 
fornia, who have spread this same lie. 
These mouthpieces have also added ad- 
ditional lies in order to try to unseat 
me; that is, that I have made many 
statements against the President and 
Mrs. Roosevelt, and that I was against 
the motion-picture industry. You Mem- 
bers here in this House know the things 
that I have said and the things that I 
have stood for: I defy this Red purge 
group, or any Member of the House, to 
point out one word in the Recorp here, 
or any place else, that is anti-Jewish, 
or any in which I have ever even men- 
tioned the name of either the President 
or Mrs. Roosevelt. 

You Members know the fights I have 
put up for the motion-picture industry, 
my fight against Neely block-booking, 
and my fight against charging motion- 
picture companies $500 per day in na- 
tional parks and $100 per day on range 
lands; my fight against having to make 
joint income-tax returns, and so forth. 

These character assassins cannot pos- 
sibly win with the truth, so they have to 
stoop to smear lies, inference, insinua- 
tion, and innuendo. They have proved 
themselves masters along this line be- 
cause they have already had plenty of 
practice. 

They have also stated that my pro- 
gram of fighting the Communists had 
kept me from giving aid to Russia to 
win the war. This is only one more of 
their lies, because the Rrecorp shows I 
voted for the lend-lease program, under 
which Russia was given aid. I said then, 
and I say now, that Russia as a nation, 
fighting our common enemy, Hitler, is 
separate, distinct, and apart from the 
Communist Party, which has as its objec- 
tive the destruction, by bloody revolu- 
tion, if necessary, of the American form 
of government. 

I say we have the right to do two 
things: First, to win the war against 
our common enemy, Hitler, and second, 
to maintain the American form of gov- 
ernment as we have Known it, and the 
Constitution of the United States. 

Russia cannot take unto herself that 
which she denies to us, nor can Russia 
be offended if we take unto ourselves 
that which she takes unto herself. This 
is best shown by illustration. Suppose 
the Democratic Party should go to Rus- 
sia while they are fighting Hitler and 
say, “We do not like your form of gov- 
ernment. We are going to change it.” 
How long do you think Russia would 
tolerate that? ‘The answer is self-evi- 
dent. Why, then, can Russia become of- 
fended if we protect our form of gov- 
ernment? 

It is not Russia that takes offense at 
these attacks, but it is the subversive 
groups in this country who would use 
Russia as a cover to hide behind. They 
hate to be shown up and exposed. They 








hate such items as this, from the Los 
Angeles Examiner of July 3, 1942, which 
I ask be placed in the Recorp at this 
point, under the heading “Marxist pat- 
tern. Congress ‘purge’ list discredited”: 


MARXIST PATTERN—CONGRESS “PURGE” LIST 
DISCREDITED 


The Dies committee spoke once again from 
the beok in its special report to the House of 
Representatives on the organization and ac- 
tivities of the Union for Democratic Action. 

This “Union” is the outfit which—in con- 
junction With the New Republic and with 
the support of other radical publications, in- 
cluding the Communist Daily Worker—is 
trying to “purge” 3 Senators and 26 Repre- 
sentatives out of Congress. 

The purge list discredited itself when it 
first appeared. 

It called for defeat of the Senators and 
Representatives named on the alleged ground 
that they had opposed the administration's 
foreign policies “before Pearl Harbor,” where- 
as Official records showed that several of the 
Congressmen had supported those policies 
and all of them had voted for national de- 
fense measures. 

When this fact was exposed, the Union’s 
supporters explained that, while some of 
the purgees had gocd national defense rec- 
ords, all of them had been wrong on do- 
mestic issues and should therefore be turned 
out of Congress. 

Further examination showed that the men 
on the purge list had only one common in- 
terest—all of them had upheld the Dies com- 
mittee, and indeed the purge list itself 
contained the names of three members of the 
Dies committee, two of whom had consis- 
tently supported all of the administration’s 
foreign policies. 

Moreover, the original purge list did not 
include the name of Representative Viro 
MARCANTONIO of New York, head of the Com- 
munist International Labor Defense, who 
voted not only against the Dies committee, 
but also against administration's foreign pol- 
icies—until Soviet Russia was involved in the 
war. 

The latest report of the Dies committee 
sheds much more light on the pronounced 
and evident pro-Communist bias of the 
Union for Democratic Action. 

The report lists 50 leaders cf the union, 
epitomizing their radical records. 

It shows that 27 of the 50—more than a 
majority—either “were national officers of 
the American League Against War and Fas- 
cism (later the American League for Peace 
and Democracy) or wrote for the league’s 
magazine Fight.” 

That league was thoroughly exposed by 
the Dies committee as the leading Com- 
munist-front organization in this country, 
and thereafter ceased to exist. 

The Union for Democratic Action is 
plainly a regrouping among these Communist 
fellow travelers. 

“All of these 27 leaders of the Union for 
Democratic Action were associated with the 
League for Peace and Democracy at a time 
when the league’s official program specifically 
called for the sabotage of the national de- 
ae * >? * 

“From the evidence which this report sets 
forth * * * it will be clear that the 
spearhead of the attack upon Congress as an 
institution stems from a group of men who 
have had long training and experience in the 
ideology of Karl Marx.” 

Showing from Communist Official litera- 
ture that the Communist program seeks to 
discredit and eventually to destroy legisla- 
tive or parliamentary government, the Dies 
committee’s report concludes: 

“The current campaign against Congress, 
engineered by the Union for Democratic Ac- 
tion and its agents, such as Lewis Corey, 
fits perfectly into the Marxist pattern.” 
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Men like Kingdon and Douglas, Helen 
Gahagan, and all that outfit, hate this 
kind of article simply because, if the 
truth is actually known about these peo- 
ple, it will not do them or their party- 
line purge any good. 

These lies can all be answered. For 
instance, take the anti-Semitic charge 
against me. Thank God, there is a writ- 
ten record to give the lie to these char- 
acter assassins. In my instance, it be- 
gins with the Los Angeles county board 
of supervisors, and the aid that I gave 
and fought for to the Mount Sinai Jewish 
Hospital in Los Angeles. 

The record here shows my fight on 
Fritz Weidemann, former German consul 
at San Francisco. He was driven out. 

My record shows my affidavit against 
Fritz Kuhn, a copy of which I ask to 
be inserted at this point: 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 83: 

LELAND M. Forp, being duly sworn, on his 
cath says that Fritz Julius Kuhn was nat- 
uralized a citizen of the United States by 
the judge of the United States district court 
at Detroit, Mich., on the third day of Decem- 
ber 1934, by fraudulently pretending to com- 
ply with the naturalization laws, and as evi- 
dence of such citizenship conferred received 
certificate of naturalization No. 3845908, dated 
December 3, 1934. 

That the fraud imposed upon the court and 
upon the naturalization laws of the United 
States consisted, in part, in deliberately 
claiming and asserting under oath, in his 
petition for citizenship filed in the said 
United States district court on June 28, 1934, 
that he was, without any mental reservation 
made known therein, attached to the prin- 
ciples of the Constitution of the United States, 
and well disposed to the good order and hap- 
piness of the United States. 

That, upon such fraudulent representation 
and at the hearing of the said petition, the 
said Fritz Julius Kuhn did then and there 
in open court give false and perjurious testi- 
mony in support of such claim; in that the 


Said Fritz Julius Kuhn, with deliberate in- 


tent fraudulently to deceive the court, and 
before the court granted his said petition, 
did solemnly declare and swear falsely on 
oath in open court, and in the presence of 
the court, that he would support and defend 
the Constitution of the United States, and 
that he did absolutely and entirely renounce 
and abjure all allegiance and fidelity to every 
prince, potentate, state, and sovereignty, and 
particularly by name to the foreign state and 
sovereignty of which he was at that time a 
citizen or subject; that he would support, 
defend, and bear true faith and allegiance 
to the Constitution and laws of the United 
States against all enemies, foreign and do- 
mestic, and that he took this obligation 
freely and without any mental reservation 
or purpose of evasion; whereupon the judge 
of said court did thereupon grant the said 
petition and confer United States citizenship 
upon the said Fritz Julius Kuhn. 

That the said Fritz Julius Kuhn did not, in 
fact, renounce his allegiance to the state of 
Germany which he swore it was his intention 
so to do in his said petition for citizenship 
hereinbefore referred to, and which in open 
court he swore then to be doing in fact at 
the hearing upon his said petition. 

That, by the sworn testimony of himself 
and other witnesses before the Special Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives of 
the United States on Un-American Activities 
as stated in their report No. 1476, of Janu- 
ary 3, 1940, the said Fritz Julius Kuhn has 
been unequivocally shown not to have re- 
nounced his allegiance to the State of Ger- 
many which he swore in his said petition 
for citizenship hereinbefore referred to it 
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was his intention to do, and which, in open 
court at the hearing upon his said petition, 
he swore he was then in fact renouncing; 

That the said report No. 1476 establishes, 
among other things, that the said Fritz 
Julius Kuhn, referred to therein as Fritz 
Kuhn, is the feuhrer or directing head of 
an alien organization in the United States 
known as the German-American Bund, and 
that this said bund receives its inspiration, 
program, and direction from the Govern- 
ment of Germany through the various prop- 
aganda organizations which have been set 
up in the United States by the Government 
of Germany, and which function under the 
control and supervision of the Nazi Ministry 
of Propaganda and Enlightenment of the 
German Government, as more fully set forth 
in testimony before the said special com- 
mittee, and thereby conclusively established; 
that the said Bund is widespread in the 
United States, and that it has taken its or- 
ders from the said Fritz Julius Kuhn as its 
national feubrer; that his said activities have 
been against the good order and happiness 
of the United States, and against the prin- 
ciples of the Constitution of the United 
States, and against the Constitution of the 
United States to which the said Fritz Julius 
Kuhn did fraudulently swear in open court 
he would bear true faith and allegiance, and 
would support and defend against all ene- 
mies foreign and domestic of the United 
States; 

That more and fuller details of the fraudu- 
lent acts of the said Fritz Julius Kuhn 
against the laws and good order of the United 
States are set forth in the said report No. 
1476; and it is believed that more amplified 
testimony is in the files of the said special 
committee more fully showing by the acts 
of the said Fritz Julius Kuhn that he is, in 
fact, and always has been an enemy of the 
United States; and 

That for the reasons set forth herein there 
is shown good cause for the appropriate 
United States district attorney to perform 
the duty imposed upon him by the naturali- 
zation law to institute proceedings to set 
aside the judgment of admission to citizen- 
ship fraudulently obtained by the said Fritz 


Julius Kuhn. and to cancel the said certifi-. 


cate of citizenship issued to the said Fritz 
Julius Kuhn, in the court having jurisdic- 
tion to naturalize aliens in the judicial dis- 
trict in which the said Fritz Julius Kuhn is 
now residing; 

That the Supreme Court of the United 
States has repeatedly ruled that the natural- 
ization laws must be construed strictly, and 
in favor of the United States as against the 
alien. 

(Signed) LELAND M. Forp. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 
24th day of May 1940 

[copy ] HARRY PILLEN, 

Notary, Sergeant at Arms Office, 
House of Representatives. 


Mr. Speaker, from this came the fight 
on the Nazi Bund, and the cancelation 
of simiiar citizenships. 

My record on the Immigration and 
Naturalization Committee will show that 
I have entered special bills for these 
Jewish people, under special conditions, 
on Immigration and Naturalization. 

The record further shows that I nomi- 
nated Merritt Martin Kufferman, a Jew- 
ish boy, as first alternate to West Point, 
and when he could not qualify by reason 
of living outside my district, I appointed 
Robert Abraham as an alternate. I did 
not appoint these boys because they were 
Jewish or non-Jewish, but did it as an 
American ought to do, and appointed 
them without looking up their religion, 
the same as I do every other. I have 
appointed Protestants, Catholics, and 


Jews, and will continue to do so, with- 
out discrimination. 

I was also instrumental in bringing 
forward the name of Rabbi Julius A. Lei- 
bert, wherein he qualified as a chaplain 
in the Army and received a commission 
as major. Does this look like an anti- 
Semitic record? 

I am helping Rabbi Buchner, of War- 
ner Bros. Studio, to obtain chaplaincy 
and commission. Is that anti-Semitic? 

For my friends in California who may 
be interested in this charge of anti- 
Semitism, I will refer them to such men 
as Jack Warner, Louis B. Mayer, Ida 
Koverman, Rabbi Magnin, Aaron Riche, 
Dr. John R. Lechner, Edwin Beck, N. W. 
Alshuler, Benjamin Shipman, Mendell 
Silberberg, Marco Newmark, William 
Richman, Louis Greenbaum, Murray 
Chotiner, and many others who know 
me. 

Too many, like Kingdon, who were 
born in Europe, have come to this coun- 
try obviously to take advantage of bet- 
ter conditions. Real Americans have a 
real respect for those foreigners who 
came to this country and who uphold its 
Americanism, but these same real Amer- 
icans have a wholesome disrespect for 
those who come to this country, with 
their European ideas, and try to tear 
down every vestige of American Govern- 
ment. They may have been sent here, 
and many have, for the purpose of tear- 
ing down our Government, and you may 
be sure that there are many of us here 
who are not going to let them get by 
with any such program. I hope, there- 
fore, that those of us who are on this 
Red purge list, and those of us whose 
characters are being attacked, with an 
attempt at character assassination by 
the mouthpieces of the Red purge, will 
receive 100 percent American support. 

I say, “God help the United States if 
the day ever comes when a Congressman 
of the United States is afraid to uphold 
the cause of Americanism.” If he does 
uphold that cause, will he then be faced, 
at the time of his election, with the 
threat of a Red purge? Iam quite sure 
that the great bulk of the American peo- 
ple can answer this question. 





A War for Freedom 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. C. JASPER BELL 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 7, 1942 


Mr. BELL. Mr. Speaker, recently I 
was called upon to make a speech over 
radio station KMBC, at Kansas City, Mo., 
on June 9 in honor of the Kansas City 
Telegraphers’ Club, hosts at that time to 
the Order of Railway Telegraphers, then 
in convention in my home city. My 
speech on that occasion was as follows: 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Kansas 
City Telegraphers’ Club, I am deeply honored 
to be your guest here tonight, not oniy be- 
cause of the high regard I entertain for many 
of your members who long have been my 
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friends but also because of my appreciation 
of the high standing and fine civic work 
which has been done by your organization. 
Throughout the years you have done your 
part in making Kansas City a better place 
to live in, and in the tragic drama which is 
being enacted in the world today your mem- 
bers as agents of communication are playing 
no small part. 

When school boys read the pages of his- 
tory a hundred years from now, they are 
going to read that in the momentous summer 
of 1942 the fate of civilization hung in the 
balance. Over there upon those ancient 
blood-stained fields of Europe the most stu- 
pendous battle of all time is being fought 
out. I say stupendous because there is no 
other word to describe it. Never before in 
all history have such gigantic forces been 
thrown against each other. Never before 
have so many millions of men fought and 
bled and died in so short’-a time. Never 
before have such awful instruments of de- 
struction taken part in the carnage. 


CIVILIZATION IS THREATENED 


But it is not the vast numbers of men en- 
gaged, the overwhelming force of the fire- 
power, and the destructive capacity of the 
engines of death which are being used; it 
is not the vastness of the blood letting and 
the death and the suffering and carnage 
which gives this struggle its chief signifi- 
cance, as the greatest battle of all time. It 
is the fact that perhaps for the first time 
in history everything that civilized life holds 
dear is being attacked. 

Civilization as we know it has been builded 
upon a few very simple but very important 
things. First of all, there is the right to wor- 
ship according to the dictates of one’s own 
conscience, and I don’t need to tell you that 
wherever the blighting hand of Hitler has 
struck religion has been attacked. And when 
I say religion I don’t mean any particular re- 
ligion. It makes no difference whether you 
be Jew or Gentile, Catholic or Protestant, the 
overlords of nazidom would deny to you the 
right to worship. 

Another of those simple but great things on 
which our eivilization is founded is the home, 
and in every land where Hitler’s banner flies 
the home itself has been attacked. It has 
been attacked as an institution. The sacred 
right of parents to rear their children and to 
teach them those precious truths which Amer- 
ican mothers bring to the young and growing 
minds of their children has been denied. 

Another thing upon which our civilization 
has been founded is the right to the private 
ownership of property. It is a saying as old 
as tradition itself that a man’s home is his 
castle. In America we have boasted that 
every citizen, no matter how poor or how 
humble, has the right to hope and expect that 
either now or some time in the future he may 
own a home of his own and that not even the 
mighty hand of government can step in and 
take it away from him. That simple right, 
great as it is, is being challenged in the world 
today. 

The right of trial by jury is being chal- 
lenged. This great right was obtained by our 
forefathers not as an easy thing but after 
long and bloody struggles. 

These rights and privileges which I have 
named and which are today hanging in the 
balance are but a few of the hallmarks of 
civilization for which the American people 
as participants in this, the greatest of all 
wars, are fighting for. 

DEMOCRACIES FIGHT BACK 

During the last few years we have heard a 
lot of talk about democracies being weak 
and inefficient, slow and clumsy. We have 
heard a lot of talk about the swift efficiency 
of autocratic government, of government 
where the will of the people was impotent 
and the word of a mighty dictator alone was 
law. But I don’t need to tell you, my 
friends, that since the 7th of December the 
American people have accomplished the im- 
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possible. For 150 years we have been build- 
ing up the mightiest industrial organization 
that the world has ever known, and when 
the unspeakable Japs struck at Pearl Harbor 
the United States was at once thoroughly 
aroused and united things began to happen. 
The factories of peacetime were quickly con- 
verted into industries of war. Today ships 
and tanks and planes and guns and all sorts 
of supplies and munitions of war are flowing 
off of our assembly lines in such a vast and 
growing stream that the dictators of Europe 
may well begin to tremble. Even now, after 
the short period of 6 months, they are be- 
ginning to feel the weight of the mighty 
sinews of Uncle Sam. They are beginning 
to know something of the strength, of the 
energy, of the courage, of the determination, 
the ingenuity, and the resourcefulness of 
freemen who know what they are fighting 
for. 

Of course, we are going to Lave heartaches 
and disappointments. We are going to have 
blocdshed and suffering. We are going to 
have sweat, and we are going to have tears, 
bunt God being with us, we are also going to 
have victory 

OUR NATION UNITED AGAINST FOE 


It is because we know what we are fighting 
for that we are united. We know the tre- 
mendous issues at stake. We know that the 
safety and the happiness of ourselves and 
our children and of generations yet unborn 
depend upon the untiring efforts of our- 
selves and our fellow citizens today, and 
when we folks here in America all pull to- 
gether in a righteous cause, there is nothing 
in the world that can stop us. 

I often ‘think of a little rhyme that was 
written during the last World War. It 
starts in something like this: 


It ain’t the guns, nor armaments, 
Nor the money they can pay, 

But the close cooperation 
That makes them win the day. 


It ain’t the individual, 
Nor the Army as a whole, 
But the everlasting teamwork 
Of every blooming soul. 


And so, my friends, if there is anything 
that I can give you in the way of a message 
tonight, it is that here in America we must 
have that everlasting teamwork. Every 
mother’s son of us must put our shoulders to 
the wheel, must strain every energy, exert 
every effort in order that our beloved coun- 
try and all that it stands for may be 
rewarded with victory. , 

There may be Doubting Thomases among 
us, but for me there is no doubt. I know 
tha* victory will be ours. I have seen the 
br 2y, stalwart soldiers of America on the 
ma:ch, I have seen something of the arsenals 
o2 democracy. Even today a hushed whisper 
is being heard in Germany that the “Yanks 
Are Coming.” And when the Yanks really 
get there they know what is going to happen. 


A NEW WORLD IN PROSPECT 


But let us think for a moment of our 
country after the war is over. A few weeks 
ago I sat in a Washington office visiting with 
a group of fliers. Among those present were 
men who had flown the skies on every conti- 
nent, men who had dropped down into little 
villages in the interior of India, who had 
flown across the sands of the Sahara, men 
who had landed upon the air fields in the 
remote regions of China; and among them 
all I noted a feeling of great optimism as 
they talked of the expansion in air travel 
and in trade when the war is over. They 
were talking in terms of scientific discoveries; 
of airships that could fly over mountains and 
oceans, ships that would bring the goods 
and services from all quarters of the globe to 
America, and that would carry the produce 
from American hands and factories to the 
markets of the world. They spoke of the 
new skills that had been acquired during the 
period of this war, of new metals that had 
come into being, of new scientific develop- 








ments that are going to open up vast new 
fields of endeavor, of new friendships that 
will be made with peoples that have hither- 
to known little of our country, as we have 
known little of them. 

I do hope that the peace that will be made 
will be a wise one. I hope that the treaty 
will not be based upon avarice or greed or 
vindictive hate, but that, on the other hand, 
it will be a treaty that will furnish the sound, 
sane foundations of a long era of peace and 
prosperity for the world. I hope that we 
will not undertake to dominate or rule other 
countries, but that we will meet these other 
countries in a spirit of fairness and in a 
spirit to let them live, in order that we too 
may live and be free and prosperous, and I 
hope that throughout it all we will never 
forget that here in Amé@rica the Govern- 
ment which was founded by our forefathers 
more than a century and a half ago was a 
“government of the people, by the people, and 
for the people,” and that those great funda- 
mental liberties which have been protected 
by our form of government and have been 
cherished by our people throughout its gen- 
erations have been the source and foun- 
tainhead of our great prosperity and the great 
happiness that has come to the people of 
America. It is my hope and prayer that as 
the years come and go, America not only will 
prosper in the material things of life, but will 
always maintain and protect and defend 
those high spiritual principles which have 
made us great. 





American Inquisition, or the Purge in 
Action 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HAMILTON FISH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 7, 1942 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
granted me to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following extract 
from the editorial comment in the Cath- 
olic World of July 1942 by the Reverend 
Father James M. Gillis, one of the most 
eloquent orators and writers in America: 

THE PURGE IN ACTION 


The New Republic, always rather pink and 
now decidedly red, in conjunction with one of 
those ne plus ultra hyper-hyper-patriotic so- 
cieties that are feeling their oats since the 
United States-Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics alliance, has published a purge list 
of 23 Congressmen. It makes one think of 
the time of Marius and Sulla in the latter 
days of the republic of Rome, when the names 
of the proscribed were plastered on the walls 
of the city, or of the reign of terror in Paris, 
when any citizen who had incurred the hatred 
of Danton and Robespierre was sent to the 
guillotine. 

Among the names on the New Republic list 
is that of Congressman WILLIAM B. Barry, of 
New York City, accused of pre-Pearl Harbor 
isolationism and of no other crime unless it 
be voting to continue the work of the Dies 
committee. The ex of the Communistic 
Union for Democratic Action—one of those 
mendacious euphemisms—and of the New 
Republic, is being whetted to lop off his head. 

Another intended victim of those who con- 
found patriotism with fanaticism is HAM- 
ILTON FIsH, Jr., who for over 20 years has 
represented the congressional district in 
which is included Dutchess County, the home 
of the Roosevelts. 

And what was HAMILTON Fisn’s crime? 
Treason? Sabotage? Conduct unbecoming 
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a Member of Congress? Not at all. The 
Congressman is a gentleman and a scholar, 
a patriot, colonel of a regiment of colored 
troops in the last World War, alumnus of 
Harvard, famous athlete, scion of a family 
that has been in America for 300 years. All 
that and much more is to his credit 


THE UNPARDONABLE SIN 


But on the debit side? The brazen fellow 
actually appeared on platforms and spoke 
against our entrance into the war. Before 
Pearl Harbor. I was on the platform with 
him and heard him say that no matter how 
he felt about our going in, if we did go in he 
would instantaneously ask to resume his 
commission in the Army. He did precisely 
that, but apparently the Army wouldn’t have 
him. And now the zealots are trying to 
crowd him out of Congress. Since the dec- 
laration of war, he has voted for every war 
measure. But that won't save him. He was 
once anti-interventionist and so, as the queen 
says in Alice in Wonderland, “Off with his 
head.” All America seems to be Wonderland 
today, and sanguinary queens are every- 
where. 

It will be interesting and enlightening to 
see what happens to Barry and Fis, to the 
other 21 marked for extinction, and to a hun- 
dred others in all the United States who com- 
mitted the crime—worse than the crime, the 
blunder—of upholding the American tradi- 
tion of isolationism as long as it was legal and 
loyal to do so. I do not bet, but if I were to 
venture a tip, I should say that you may with 
confidence put a dime or a dollar on Barry 
and Fisu. For, after all, the vociferosity of 
the ultra patriots is quite out of proportion to 
their influence upon the level-headed citi- 
zenry. 





The Far East: A Glimpse Into the 
Future 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. H. H. SCHWARTZ 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 9, 1942 


Mr. SCHWARTZ. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp an address 
delivered by the senior Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Tuomas] at the Institute of 
Public Affairs, University of Virginia, 
Chariottesville, on Tuesday, July 7, 1942. 
The subject of the address is The Far 
East: A Glimpse Into the Future. 

By reason of Senator THOMaAs’ earlier 
residence in the Far East, and his many 
visits to the Orient since that time, and 
because of his general study of the far- 
eastern situation, he was most eminently 
fitted to deliver such an address, which 
will be of great value to those who read it. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, 
as follows: 


Tonight we are to glimpse into the fu- 
ture of the Far East. Please do not consider 
me a prophet. While I shall look to the 
future, that which I am going to say i 


based upon history and present world con- 
ditions. 

In the first place, let us not be fearful of 
the realization of the present fad about the 
future peace of the world, 


that there is 


going to be hasty action There will be 
hasty action if Germany, Italy, and Japan 
are successful because their scheme of peace 
is already laid down. It is one of forced 


| peace and complete submission to a single 
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will. That is simple. If the United Na- 
tions win—and they will—peace will come 
orfiy after deliberation and after a working 
out of the democratic process. 

Some persons assume that there was hasty 
action after the last war. This was not 
true. There were long deliberations. The 
League Covenant part of the treaty is as- 
sumed to have been too quickly adopted, but 
can we be too quick in laying down ideals? 
It was never assumed that the League Cove- 
nant would be a perfected instrument to last 
for all time. Its purpose was to set up 
institutions of deliberation and action. 

We were rather quick in one thing. In- 
side of 7 years we completely forgave our 
enemies, and Germany was invited in 1926 
into the League of Nations on an equal basis 
with all the great powers. If a mistake was 
made that was the mistake, but it came after 
nearly 8 years of peace. No mistakes were 
made as a result of the deliberative process. 
There were compromises, to be sure, and 
agreements which were not for the good of 
the world; for example, the Shantung agree- 
ment, and an overgenerous treatment of the 
strongest nation in the Far East, Japan, 
whom we thought could be trusted with her 
newly recognized leadership. 

Another mistake was made, not in the 
treaty, but in our not living up to it. We 
should have kept our troops on the Rhine for 
the 15 years allowed in the treaty, but we 
brought them home in 1923. Had the Ameri- 
can troops remained in Koblenz for 15 years, 
the rise of Hitler would not have occurred. 

There will be a long period of deliberation, 
not because we will plan that way, but be- 
cause of the problems facing the world. 
Never lose sight cf the fact that the war is 
universal, that after the problems of the war 
are settled we still have the problems grow- 
ing out of the world’s three greatest revolu- 
tions, social, political, and economic. The 
greatest of all problems will be overcoming 
the effects of the white man’s extension of 
himself over the globe for 400 years. The 
white man did not go into Asia, Africa, or the 
Americas on the basis of brotherhood and 
equality He accepted the fundamental 
thesis that his right was to conquer. His 
plan was to control and his aim was to 
exploit—not for the benefit of those to be 
exploited, but for the benefit of himself. He 
rationalized himself into feeling that this 
was all right by sloganizing his thinking into 
such } “the white man’s burden.” 
Politically he worked out the protectorate 
idea, the sphere of influence and interest, 
the alienation of foreign properties, the 
financial, political, and economic advisers. 
And when our little brown brothers, the 
Japanese, adopted our schemes they did so 
with a force and a finish and an uncompro- 
mising attitude which ended only in out- 
right stealing and murder. Each time, 
though, they justified themselves on the 
score that that which they were doing had 
been taught them 
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t only in one thing, placing Japan where 

i ly belongs. You cannot destroy 
people 
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of China. The unification of 

. forced one, due to the enemy 

Withdraw the enemies, and 

; internal question 

it will take work, 

i and it will take 

d persons to solve this 
» Generalissimo and the 
ie nd dly two of tl most 
wonderful persons in the world today, and 
their leadership is that of genius; but the 
problems of 400,000,000 people, never com- 
pletely politically united, are problems which 
will challenge the be thought of 
world. That the Chinese 
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Selves cooperative is unquestioned in my 
mind. 

Other problems are those of Burma, Malaya, 
Palestine, Iran, Korea, Inner and Outer Mon- 
golia, the Philippines, the Dutch East Indies, 
leaving Madagascar, which is both an Asiatic 
and African problem, out of the picture. 

I have left to the last tie problem of India. 
The Indian revolution is the hardest and also 
the easiest of all to solve, for there we find 
merely fundamentally a great clash of ideals. 
Shall India redeem herself by her own action, 
or shall she do so in cooperation with those 
who have been her exploiters? If we can 
answer that question, we shall move forward 
in the solution of the fundamental Indian 
problem. 

Now, I have taken the thesis, in using such 
a werd as “exploiter,” that the west has de- 
liberately gone into the east primarily for 
the west’s benefit. The west, of course, says 
that it has done much of worth for the east, 
and it has. It has made, for example, mod- 
ern conquering Japan. The west may make 
the yellow peril a battle cry again and turn 
the whole of Asia against us, and then we 
will have a lovely war 

You see, tonight I do not intend to skirt 
the problem. This is an academic group, 
and I shall state the problems as they are. 
Great as the ideals of the League of Nations 
are, the organization of the League was pri- 
marfly for the benefit of the status quo cf 
the European and American nations which 
through natural strength dominated the 
world. Three hundred million Hindus, four 
hundred million Chinese had representation, 
to be sure, on all the committees and in the 
Assembly; and Japan was on the Council as 
one of the major powers. But Japan soon 
learned what China discovered at Versailles— 
that the interest of the League was primarily 
European. In a sense that was all right be- 
cause the first World War was not a world 
war as the present universal war is. The 
three great revolutions that I have mentioned 
were just beginning. A new world organi- 
zation, if we have one, must therefore be 
based on the universal principle, and that 
brings us to great fundamentals. 

I trust that in the new peace we will have 
such a statesman as Woodrow Wilson, not to 
dominate but to be wise when wisdom is 
essential. To my mind, the master stroke of 
the discussions at Versailles came when Japan 
demanded not only an equality of nations in 
the Assembly but the recognition of the 
equality of races and peoples in the Covenant. 
Wilson pointed out to the Japanese that you 
cannot bring an equality of races by law, that 
merely stating the fact that the white race 
and the brown race shall be equal would not 
make them equal. Inequalities come not 
from the color of the skin but from the mode 
of life; and the white man economically and 
socially is not the equal of the brown man. 
He pointed out that the brown man worked 
longer and lived on less, that he married 
earlier and produced more, that his wants 
are few compared with the white man’s, and 
that whenever they live together side by side 
the brown man has all the advantage. Wil- 
son's arguments were based upon facts, not 
upon prejudice. There is the first key toa 
solution of our future problems 

I have mentioned social, political, and eco- 
nomic revolutions. We must not forget, too, 
the clash of religions. I do not mean religion 
in the ordinary inter-sect strife theory. I 
mean it in the big, in accordance with a 
simple definition of my own: A religion is 
merely a theory which binds present man 
with the past and with the future. It has 
nothing to do with gods or morals. It is 
merely a way of life which makes man a link 
with those that have gone before and with 
those that are coming after. In all Europe 
and the Americas we have religions based 
upon the concept of revelation. In all Asia 
we find religions without a concept of revela- 
tion. Thus they have an advantage on us 
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because we are of necessity noncompromising 
while they can receive our ideas without de- 
stroying their gods. America has taught us 
how to bridge the gap of clashing religions. 
The world I hope will follow America’s way. 

Then there is another extremely important 
religious concept that may make peace hard. 
In our highly evolved governmental schemes 
we have a government which represents a 
State, we have ordinary law, fundamental 
law, and higher law. The American Govern- 
ment can be changed without affecting the 
American state vitally, and the American 
state can actually come to an end without 
destroying the faith of the American people 
in a higher law or in a universal scheme. 
Contrast this concept with Japan’s. The 
Japanese state and religious theory is based 
upon the divinity of the Emperor and his 
line. Destroy that, and what have you? 
Faith and the great scheme of the gods are 
both gone. 

That is where Hitler showed his lack of 
understanding of fundamental political 
processes and the best thought of the Ger- 
man people. When Hitler came to power 
Germany was a constitutional democracy. 
There was under this constitutional scheme 
a recognition of entities which we call the 
government, the state, the church. When 
Hindenburg died, Hitler assumed two of 
these prerogatives and destroyed the free- 
dom of the third. He thought he was mak- 
ing himself stronger, but he was making 
the German people weaker because when Hit- 
ler falls not only does the German Govern- 
ment fall but also the German state. Fi- 
nally Hitler instituted the theory of the sin- 
gle will, destroying thereby all loyalties ex- 
cepting the loyalty to him and his ideas. 
Thus in theory the great fundamentals of 
life are destroyed. That seems to make Hit- 
ler very strong and very important, but in 
reality it makes the stability of the German 
people very weak. What if this single will 
is destroyed? What have they to turn to? 
What if this superior race which Hitler repre- 
Sents is proved to be inferior, what have 
they to turn to? That is the downright 
wickedness of the single-will scheme. It not 
only destroys man’s freedom to think, de- 
Stroys man’s individual freedom to act, but 
it also destroys man’s fundamental faith. 
That, according to American concepts, con- 
stitutes wickedness. Therefore nazi-ism, 
fascism, the single will, the emperor worship 
of Japan, all become evil things, destructive 
of the finest elements that man’s complex 
nature has evolved. 

Let us turn to peace ideals. How to make 
the peace objectives universal and under- 
standable to both the east and the west is 
the great problem. Peace must be built upon 
man. It must be in accordance with the best 
teachings of man and of God. A Hebrew 
prophet taught us that the law would go 
forth from Zion and the word of the Lord 
from Jerusalem, The American people have 
long been accustomed to a Latin quotation 
growing out of this idea: “Ex oriente lux, ex 
occidente lex”; out of the east shall come the 
light, and out of the west shall come the 
law. We have a world setting for the culmi- 
nation of that great prophecy, for in the West 
we have evolved the American federal system, 
which recognizes the entity of the small side 
by side with the entity of the great. It 
recognizes State equality, and the union of 
the Americas proves to us that it is possible 
in an international sense. We have the 
equal rights for men based upon Jeffersonian 
principles of the natural rights inherent in 
men. This brings us equal opportunity 
before the law, not equality of individuals, 
not equality of races, but equality of treat- 
ment. That is the law which will save the 
world. 

In the Orient we have perfection in moral 
ideals; the belief, if we accept the Chinese 
thought, that men can be made perfect by 
training, that they are like jade—in the 
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rough, valueless; but trained, full of value. 
We have the great teachings of the master 
philosopher of all time, Confucius, and his 
remarkable code of behavior, which brings a 
reformation of the state and the world when- 
ever man can reform himself. Then we have 
the fine thinking of the Persians, the Hindus, 
and the idealization of all of this mixture of 
east and west in the great Japanese Emperor 
Meiji’s Rescript on Education. There is the 
light from the Orient. These two united, 
and a will to serye the welfare of mankind, 
and we have the key to world organization 

But these are the words of an idealist, and 
idealism is out of fashion. But an idealist 
need not be impractical; and no practical, 
narrow minds of scheming, advantage-tak- 
ing persons or nations will ever solve the 
world’s problems. You would not want me 
to suggest here tonight a swat-down theory 
of world domination. If you want that 
please send for one of Hitler’s aides, please 
bring over Mussolini—Heaven knows he can 
deliver a speech! Or please make General 
Yamashita’s dream come true and let him 
dictate the peace in Washington. 

Now for a word of irony just to show you 
how much Japan has lost by turning against 
her best ideals and just to show you how 
great-the fall of that mighty nation is to 
be because of her apostasy so far from the 
truth. I watched the present Emperor al- 
most from his birth. I saw him going to 
school daily. I knew his two great teachers, 
General Nogi and Admiral Togo, two of the 
greatest Japanese that ever lived. I built 
my ideals of Japan around the teachings of 
the great Emperor Meiji; and when the pres- 
ent Emperor came to power and chose the 
name for his era—calling it showa, the era 
of peace—I rejoiced with the Japanese peo- 
ple. We knew that the present Emperor had 
learned well the lessons taught him by Nogi 
and Togo. I had faith that he would follow 
those lessons. I have faith today that he is 
not an apostate from those great funda- 
mentals. 

The crime in Japan has been, 
irony of Japan is, that willful, 
teaching from the outside enlarged the 
minds of scheming men within, and the 
ideals which have made Japan great and will 
continue to keep her great were passed over, 
destroyed, and made of no avail. Japan will 
not be destroyed by conquest from without. 
She destroyed herself by deliberately turning 
her back upon the ideals which made her 
great. Japan, Germany, and Italy stand to- 
day the enemies nct only of the world but 
also the enemies of the great German, Italian, 
and Japanese peop:~s and cultures, 
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The Flying Tigers of the A. V. G. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 9, 1942 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, on 
behalf of the Senator from Alabama 
(Mr. Hitt], and at his request, I ask 
unanimous consent that there be printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an edi- 
torial from the Montgomery (Ala.) Ad- 
vertiser, of July 7, 1942. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorpD, 
as follows: 


“GOD REST YE, MERRY GENTLEMEN” 


When the history of this war is written— 
and not by a German or a Jap, we hope—one 





bright page will assuredly be given to the 
story of Chennault’s boys, the Flying Tigers 
of the American Volunteer Group. 

Several motives doubtless combined to 
bring recruits into the daredevil band. Some 
joined through pity for valiantly struggling 
unarmed China; some, impatient of isolation- 
ism amidst the uproar of an erupting volcano 
of hateful aggression, sought action in accord 
with their consciences; some simply sought 
adventure because they were impetuous and 
young. To all, however, the bright face of 
danger appealed with ever-renewed allure- 
ment. They faced death daily; and because 
they were not afraid death passed them by 
usualiy—these gallant young fighters who 
painted tigers’ jaws upon their crazy planes 
and laughed as they knocked Zeros out of the 
sky. 

What stories were told in strange, pic- 
turesque Chinese outposts at night when the 
young falcons returned to their eyrie to re- 
ceive the Old Eagle’s comment or commenda- 
tion. Only a Kipling or a Dumas could do 
justice to such high adventure reduced by 
repetition to the commonplace as _ these 
youngsters lived it and told it. Sometimes 
a pilot didn't come back—like our own Tiger, 
John Donnovan—and then there’d be sober 
faces at the rendezvous; but not for long. 
Perhaps the Old Eagle would say— 


“They say he parted well and paid his score— 
Had I as many sons as J have hairs, 
I would not wish them to a fairer death.” 


And now the American Volunteer Group is 
no longer left to depend on Casual crates or 
haphazard enlistment. These wild young 
hawks of the Burma skies have been merged 
into our Air Force, and as an integral part of 
that great whole, they will have faster, safer, 
mightier ships to fly, more conventional ac- 
tions to take part in, more orders to obey. 

But will the wild birds fly as well when 
tamed with orders? Will they swoop upon 
their prey from such Jizzy heights? Will 
they laugh at danger and inequality now as 
they ride the air currents between peaks of 
the frowning Himalayas? If they do not, we 
shall have memories as well as they. 





Indiana Democratic Convention Address 
of Hon. Frederick Van Nuys, of Indiana 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HARLEY M. KILGORE 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE, SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 9, 1942 


Mr. KILGORE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a very able 
address delivered by the senfor Senator 
from Indiana {[Mr. Van Nuys] on June 
30, at the Democratic State Convention, 
at Indianapolis. I make the request be- 
cause it is most timely that the address 
should be printed in the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 





I want to express my of the 
opportunity of attending this fine, militant 
Democratic convention—one of the best I 
have ever attended. 

I want to congratulate Governor Schricker 


upon his splendid keynote address, and also 
to congratulate the party and the people of 
Indiana over the fact that in Henry Schricker 
we have one of the most popular and efficient 
Governors that Indiana ever had. 
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We in Congress have reached a breathing 
spell for a few days. The Congress, as you 
know, has been in session for 244 years—the 
longest continuous session in the history of 
that body. 

During that period legislation of tremen- 
dous, far-reaching importance has been en- 
acted, and many more important mea‘ures 
have yet to be disposed of. It has been an 
exhausting period, a severe strain upon the 
physical endurance of its Members, but 
when the fina: records are written I am con- 
fident that the accomplishments of the legis- 
lative and executive departments in these 
long years of stress and strain will be found 
to be worth while—a permanent contribu- 
tion to the stability and perpetuity of Amer- 
ican democracy. 

We are now in the midst of the most 
vicious and far-reaching war in the history 
of the world. It has been waged with grow- 


ing intensity and bitterness for almost 3 
years, and the end is not yet in sight It 
is almost inconceivable that the twentieth 


century—after countless centuries of stcady 
progress—should witness the threatened col- 
lapse of civilization. But that is the situa- 
tion with which we are confronted tcday. 
Despite the tireless efforts of the churches, 
colleges, and universities and schools, the ac- 
complishments of science, the best states- 
manship of the ages, libraries and hospitals, 
and all kindred civilizing agencies, our very 
existence is confronted by a despicable at- 
tempt to destroy civilization and Chr’stian- 
ity and establish a new world order founded 
upon force and greed and immorality and 
vengeance—a reversion to the stone age. 

Lest we become callous to the workings of 
this damnabie new order, let me read clip- 
pings from one American newspaper of recent 
date. They are repeated daily. 

POLAND 

“More than 1,000 persons were arrested in 
Warsaw today and were carried away pre- 
sumably to join 5,000 others who were seized 
in Warsaw a few weeks ago and sent to Ger- 
many as slave laborers.” 





CZECHOSLAVAKIA 


“Three hundred and eighty-two more per- 








sons were executed today and the village of 
Lidice exterminated in retaliation for the 
assassination of Reinhard Heydrich, Gestapo 
executioner.” 
NORWAY 

“Four hundred loyal Norwegian school 
teachers are doing slave labor on wharves 
alcngside of Russian prisoners because they 
refused to bow to the Quisling regime.” 


GERMANY 
“The German labor service announces the 
recent conscription of 26,060 Macedonians.” 
I attended a luncheon the other day given 
in honor of a very famous Euro 











mat. This man spoke from pers i- 
tion as to the workings of nazi-ism 

I cite his recital as showing what Hitler 
is doing to the homes of Germany and it's 
conquered nations. It was as foliows 

A certain prominent German industrialist 
gave a dinner party at which 70 of his friends 
were guests During the evening, the host 
severely criticized Goering and denounced 
some of his atrocities. The next morning he 
was arrested and ordered to a concentration 
camp. He prevailed upon the arresting offi- 
cers to give him 24 hours in which to arrange 
his business affairs He once more invited 
the same 70 guests to dinner that night At 
the close of the dinner, the host arose and 
announced his arrest and that he would 
leave the next morning for a concentration 
camp. Then he made the f wing requt 
“I know that I was arrested because of my 
criticism of Goering here at this tat last 
night. I think I am entitled to know which 
one of you was the informant Thereupon, 
the son of the host arose and said: “I was 
the informant, father nd I felt then and 
feel now that I only did my duty.” ‘The 
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father was taken away and has not been 
heard from since. 

Not content with destroying churches and 
schools and hospitals, this new order strikes 
at and destroys the home, where the altar 
fires of Christianity and civilization always 
have been and always will be kept alive. 

We postponed our entrance into this holo- 
caust as long as possible. We hoped that it 
would be confined to European and Asiatic 
shores. There was never any doubt as to 
where our sympathies lay, but we hoped 
against hope that we would not be forced into 
it as an active belligerent. 

Then came December 7, 1941, and Pearl 
Harbor. Unprovoked, stealthily, premedi- 
tatedly, and at the very hour when the De- 
partment of State was receiving and con- 
ferring with alleged peace envoys from Japan 
locking toward peace and neutrality in the 
Pacific, that imperial government attacked 
Pearl Harbor viciously and disastrously. 

On the next day President Roosevelt ap- 
peared before Congress in joint session and 
in a memorable message asked for a declara- 
tion of war. It was granted by a unanimous 
vote in the Senate and with only one dis- 
senting vote in the House. Similar action 
occurred after Germany and Italy had de- 
clared war on us. We are, therefore, in the 
war, and now that we are in it, I hope that we 
will stay in it until Hitler totalitarianism in 
Europe and Japanese imperialism in the 
Orient are completely obliterated from the 
face of the earth. 

Despite the criticism of certain commen- 
tators and columnists, Congress has func- 
tioned well in meeting the demands of this 
crucial period. It responded to the demand 
for selective service, and under the provisions 
of that act we today have 3,000,000 citizen 
soldiers in the service under intensive train- 
ing, most of them ready for action. 

Three years ago Congress passed an act 
anticipating the present shortage in strategic 
materials, including rubber, tin, zinc, copper, 
and lead, and providing for building up stock 
piles of these critical materials. If we suffer 
from a shortage in such materials today—and 
we do—the blame cannot be laid at the door 
of Congress. Congress has been asked for 
billions of dollars for the prosecution of the 
war. All such requests have been granted 
and the military and naval departments, as 
well as the lease-lend agencies, have in no 
wise been handicapped by lack oi funds. The 
President has just signed the bill granting $50 
@ month as the basic pay for all men in serv- 
ice, making American soldiers the best-paid 
fighting men in the world. 

This war has demonstrated the superiority 
of aircraft carriers and land-based planes 
over battleships. The House just passed an 
unprecedented $8,550,000,000 naval-expan- 
sion bill which will be spent in the construc- 
tion of aircraft carriers, cruisers, and de- 
stroyer escorts The Senate will approve this 
mcasure very shortly, making possible for the 
United States the most formidable aircraft- 
carrier fleet in the world and an enlarged 
navy greater than the combined navies of the 
world 

We are all proud of Indiana’s record not 
only in the present war but in all preceding 
wars. You are familiar with her good record 
in the purchase of Defense stamps and bonds. 
Her number of enlistments is, as usual, very 
high. She has accepted the selective service 
patriotically and uncomplainingly. Largely 
owing to her geographical location, her means 
of transportation, good water, cooperative 
spirit existing between employer and em- 
ployee, and her nationally known loyal and 
patriotic spirit, there have been located in 
Indiana more large national defense projects 
than in any other State of comparable terri- 
torial area and population 

The location of these camps, industrial 
projects, airports, etc. has required the 
acquisition of thousands of acres of farm 
land. I cannot refrain from paying tribute 
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to the owners of farm lands in the areas 
taken for their patriotic compliance with the 
Government’s requisitions. It is no minor 
sacrifice for a family to give up the farm 
home and lands, much of which have been 
in the family for generations, and to move 
to a strange community and begin all over 
again. This has been done in the over- 
whelming number of instances uncomplain- 
ingly and understandingly. ‘ 

Owing to the volume of these transactions, 
some delay has been experienced in com- 
pleting the transactions but remedial legis- 
lation is in sight. At the request of the 
Department of Justice, I introduced a bill 
last week which will cut through unnecessary 
red tape and permit prompt and satisfactory 
payments for all lands tuken by the Govern- 
ment. 

I have touched upon wartime problems and 
policies—because in my mind there is only 
one problem confronting the American peo- 
ple today and that is the winning of the 
war 

I recognize that we have controversial do- 
mestic problems and will still have them 
after the war. But, please, let’s minimize 
them during the duration and spend every 
ounce of our energy in crushing German 
totalitarianism and Japanese imperialism be- 
fore they crush us. 

I have every confidence in our ultimate 
victory. We entered this war after hurried 
but commendable preparation. We come in 
with a new and fresh Army of 3,000,000 men; 
a Navy of nearly 1,000,000, and an air force 
soon to approximate 2,000,000. It has been 2 
years since our first appropriations for de- 
fense purposes. It has been 18 months since 
the inception of our selective service. 

Our principal enemies have waged war for 
years and on most fronts show evidence of 
physical and economic exhaustion. China 
has fought long and valiantly. We pay 
tribute to China. Although no sympathizer 
with Russian communism, all of us will admit 
that Russia has materially aided the cause 
of the Allied Nations by her stubborn and 
valiant defense of the German invasion. It 
is now nearly a year since Hitler set out to 
subdue Russia and take the rich resources of 
that vast territory. He boasted that he would 
accomplish his purposes in 4 months. It is 
the consensus of opinion now that he never 
will. 

England has successfully defeated the in- 
vasion of her island with only a narrow 
20-mile strip of water between her and the 
shores of enervated and _ disappointing 
France. England today on her home front 
is in a stronger position than at any time 
since the war began. 

Here at home conditions are wholesome. 
Never in the history of nations have indus- 
trial organizations produced as American in- 
dustry is producing today and will continue 
to produce in ever-increasing quantities as 
long as it is necessary. 

We produced 40 times as many aircraft 
cannon these first 6 months of 1942 as we 
produced during the entire year of 1941. We 
have made4 times as many howitzers and 
3 times as many tanks in 1942 as we made in 
1941. While our actual airplane production 
is a military secret, it is common knowledge 
that it is increasing by leaps and bounds 
and that the quality of our aircraft is being 
constantly improved. 

Our people are united and patriotic. They 
are willing to sacrifice. They are willing to 
save. They are willing to serve. They have 
shown that they can take it and expect to 
take it for a long time to come, and what a 
wonderful asset that is to a nation at war! 

I thoroughly agree with President Roose- 
velt when he said in his historic address to 
Congress on December 8, “With confidence 
in our armed forces, with the unbounded 
determination of our people, we will gain 
the inevitable triumph, so help us God.” 

With that one objective foremost in the 
American mind and conscience, we look for- 
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ward to the coming year or years with 
sorrowed and bleeding hearts, of course, but 
with supreme confidence in the loyalty, effi- 
ciency, and ultimate triumph of American 
democracy. God save, protect, and defend 
the United States of America. 





Unity in Conduct of the War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 9, 1942 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, 
speaking at a Fourth of July luncheon at 
Detroit last week Lt. Gen. Brehon B. 
Somervell, commanding general, Serv- 
ices of Supply, War Department, deliv- 
ered an address which, in my judgment, 
deserves the widest possible publicity. 
In simple and straightforward language 
this leader, whose record holds out much 
promise for the conduct of the operations 
which are under his charge, discussed 
the situation which confronts the coun- 
try. I ask unanimous consent that the 
address be printed in the Appendix of the 
RECORD. 


There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


No accidental chain of events brings us 
together just as no accident brings America 
to the point at which she stands today. We 
meet this noon because we are a Nation of 
realists. We know that we must serve to- 
gether shoulder to shoulder in the face of 
our common danger. 

It is just 166 years since a little band of 
men created a Nation on thisi continent. 
They created it by welding together the 
hopes and faiths of freemen. They defended 
it with their mutual courage and mutual 
loyalty. They left us a heritage of freedom 
and of the gravest responsibility. 

The two go hand in hand. Liberty is an 
expensive luxury. It must be paid for end- 
lessly, in blood and toil and devotion. We 
Americans are ready to pay the price no 
matter what it costs. Hitler doesn’t believe 
that. The Japs don’t believe it. They think 
we're soft. They think we're lazy. They 
think we’re utterly selfish. They think they 
can divide us, whip us, and subdue us. 

We'll prove them 100 percent wrong on 
battle fronts around the world, at sea, in 
the air, on the assembly line. 

But we can’t do it by talking or by hoping 
or by allowing ourselves to quarrel with one 
another. We can’t do it with slogans or 
headlines. We can’t do it by underrating 
the strength or the cunning or the cruelty 
of our enemies. 

We must face the facts, no matter how bit- 
ter those facts are. We must realize that 
the Germans and the Japs have prepared 
for years with one evil purpose in mind. 
They have more soldiers than we have. They 
have more machines, more guns, more in- 
dustrial manpower. Most of that manpower 
is slave labor but they're making it work. 

They have succeeded so far because they 
were able to make millions of their future 
victims believe that this was not their own 
war. Let us not fall into the same trap. Let 
us remember that they have one purpose 
only, to make us slaves. 

They have no use for big business or little 
business, for the union shop or the closed 
shop, They destroy organized labor wherever 
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they go. They hate this slow-moving insti- 
tution that we so proudly call democracy. 
In its place they would set up efficient, piti- 
less pools of slave labor and both the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor and the Congress 
of Industrial Organizations would become 
mere memories if we allow the Axis to suc- 
ceed. 

We hear this called a machine war, a war 
of tanks and planes, of steel clashing on 
steel. Thousands of you have found pride 
in your work here in Detroit, pride in shap- 
ing the metal to win such a war. 

You should be proud—but I wonder, 
workers of America, if that term “machine 
war” has done us any good. 

Machines don’t suffer; 
bleed; machines don’t die. Your sons, your 
brothers, your pals do that. Yes, and in this 
war your wives and children. Take pride in 
every machine you build, and remember, 
you’re building the circle of steel that pro- 
tects all we hold dear. 

Everywhere we hear of a second front, 
though the battle line stretches around the 
world. There are a hundred fronts right now. 
And there is a front behind these others. 

You stand on it everytime you pick up 
your tools. 

Our soldiers can win this war on the battle 
front—but we can lose it on the production 
front through lack of recognition of our peril 
and of the necessity for the union of all ele- 
ments, not just a part. 

Hitler strives with wicked cunning to di- 
vide our house. He tries to divide us on race 
and color and creed. He tries to set class 
against class. He whispers that the Catholic 
or the Protestant or the Negro or the Jew isa 
menace. And if we repeat those whispers 
we're helping Hitler. He tries to sow dissent 
between management and labor. He is active 
in this. We must not help him. 

While Germany and Japan race against 
time to down us, can we afford to squabble 
among ourselves? Are we to stop or slow 
down the wheels of production that could 
save American lives, to bicker over petty dif- 
ferences? Have we forgotten that there is 
no safety zone so far away it can't be touched? 
There is no far away except by our building it 
with all the strength we have. 

We can win this war. 

We have to win this war. To do it we 
must work together as we never worked 
before. 

But to achieve that, every one of us must 
make a lone decision for himself. Am I 
ready to discipline myself and give my best 
for the common good? Am I ready to share 
a small, a very small part of the misery every 
American soldier knows on every battle front? 
Am I a free-thinking man or a Hitler stooge? 
In that choice lies our hope for the strength 
that will defeat our enemies. 

Fellow Americans, we all belong to the 
same union. It is the Union of the United 
States of America. 

Its charter was drawn up just 166 years ago 
by some good men—good leaders for any 
local. Sam Adams, Tom Jefferson, Ben 
Franklin, John Hancock. They picked up 
more good men along the way. 

The dues are high—self-sacrifice and long, 
hard toil. 

The hours are long, 24 hours a day, 365 
days a year. The benefits are immeasurable! 

Mr. Green, I want to thank you and, 
through you, the entire membership of the 
American Federation of Labor for partici- 
pating in this discussion. And Mr. Murray, 
I thank you and the membership of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

Now that we’ve broken the ice, now that 
we've got together, let’s stay together. Let’s 
keep this going. Let’s make an all-American 
team of Army, management, and labor. 

We all have the same objective—to win 
this war. Nothing else counts. No matter 
what personal advantage any of us succeeds 
in winning, we'll lose it and much, much 
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more if we let our hands slow down or our 
hearts lose faith. 

On this Independence Day let us rededi- 
cate ourselves to the task that lies before us, 
the task of keeping alight the torch of free- 
dom in a dark and gloomy world. 

The job is here to do; let’s do it with every 
ounce of power, determination, courage, and 
self-sacrifice we can muster. 

Striving together, forgetting our individual 
selves for a little while, we'll save civiliza- 
tion yet, we'll destroy the enemies of every- 
thing we hold dear, we'll plant our shining 
standards on new heights of liberty and 
opportunity. 

Your skill, your strength, your determina- 
tion, your will to win, joined with ours, will 
shorten the conflict, will save the lives of our 
sons and brothers by the hundred thousand, 
will secure the victory. If we work together, 
we'll bring death to the Axis. 

Gentlemen, the Army is counting on you. 
We know you will not let us down. And 
I give you the word of a soldier, the Army 
will not let you down. We are here to cele- 
brate one of the brightest days in our his- 
tory and a long record of achievement which 
events on that day have made possible. I 
want you to know, though, that I am not 
here to glory in our past history, but to tell 
you unequivocally that we face the most 
desperate situation that has presented itself 
in that long record of triumphs in peace and 
war. Let us glory in the deeds of our 
fathers; but at the same time let us resolve 
most solemnly to give every bit of courage, 
strength, brains and determination; let us 
write a history for the future as satisfying 
to our children as that of the past has 
been to us. 

This is a time for big things, big thinking, 
great deeds, great toil and struggle, great 
sacrifice, great devotion to duty. I know you 
will cast out petty matters from your minds 
and with common resolve and courage march 
on with our armed forces to victory. 





The Un-American Way of Life 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CLYDE M. REED 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 9, 1942 


Mr. REED. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to present and have 
printed in the Recorp an editorial en- 
titled “The Un-American Way of Life,” 
by Harry Woods, editor of the Welling- 
ton Daily News, Wellington, Kans. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


THE UN-AMERICAN WAY OF LIFE 


While doing our best, as everybody must, 
to defeat the Axis, it must not be forgotten 
that we have another war to win, a war 
against waste and oppression by our own 
Government. Needless nondefense spend- 
ing in wartime is dangerous waste, and waste 
is oppression, since every citizen is forced to 
pay a part of its cost. 

Also there are other forms of oppression 
by which hundreds of thousands are made 
to suffer, and these hundreds of thousands 
cannot live as freeraen until that oppression 
is ended. 

Herein we shall present three instances of 
oppression -by Government which have oc- 
curred right here at home. It is only neces- 
sary to multiply the figures by tens of thou- 
sands to gain some idea of the whole picture. 
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I. WASTE 


When the local Civilian Conservation Corps 
camp was abandoned last fall the property 
should have been sold for the best figures 
possible or the property should have been 
well housed for future disposal. Neither was 
done. Two hundred pairs of good overshoes 
were reported as burned. Many shovels were 
sold as junk, but not until the handles had 
been purposely broken. A dozen trucks, each 
with 6 tires, were left out in the weather, 
while buildings made to house them stood 
empty, their great doors flopping in the wind. 
Many frame buildings, which farmers needed 
and wanted to buy, rot in the elements. Not 
for sale, they said. Two weeks ago the News 
reported that the hoods had been torn from 
the trucks and motor parts evidently carried 
away. Three days later truckers came from 
somewhere and carted the dozen abused 
trucks away, several months too late. Just 
one of thousands of cases of criminal waste 
and inefficiency. The people, already under 
heavy burdens, must pay for it. 


II. OFFICIAL ABUSE 


Under a law which puts a special tax on 
employers of eight or more persons, several 
firms in Wellington and Caldwell have been 
made to pay hundreds of dollars most un- 
fairly. Law might be found which seemed 
to excuse the acts, and that is doubted, but 
we dare to say that no 12 honorable Americans 
can be found who would call it justice. 
The merchants concerned had seven employ- 
ees and were not within the law. To help 
a man to a living in the hard times a hun- 
dred or so merchants had signed, at his re- 
quest, a paper in which they agreed to con- 
tribute 50 cents or a dollar a month if he 
watched the alleys at night in the business 
district. Tne Government agents said this 
made him an employee of each merchant 
and that took several firms within the “eight 
or more’ law and they paid hundreds of dol- 
lars in taxes and fines rather than hire attor- 
neys and fight. Of course, the man lost his 
job and the merchants are free again, but 
the law is vindicated, or is it? In a long 
active business life the plan used to penalize 
these merchants was one of the worst cases 
of Government oppression I have ever seen. 

(There can be no doubt that this law has 
caused the loss of hundreds of thousands of 
jobs the country over and the evil will con- 
tinue while the law stands. I have heard of 
five jobs lost by it in this small city, and 
no doubt there are two or three times that 
many I didn’t hear of. A long time back I 
called it to the attention of Senator CappEr, 
and he wrote the man then at the head of 
that bureau. In the reply the department 
head had admitted that he had recognized 
the danger to employment and said he had 
already recommended in his report that the 
law be changed from “eight or more” to “one 
or more.” That would be a wise amendment, 
but nothing ever has been done about it; 
and the loss of employment continues be- 
cause few men with seven employees will vol- 
untarily add another employee and walk into 
this tax.) 


III. BUREAU IN ACTION 


Early in February, this year, a young in- 
spector of the Wage and Hour Division 
called and asked to see my books. He locked 
to be about 22. The books were shown, his 
questions answered, he made some notes, and 
went away. Some days later each of the 14 
employecs received by mail notices asking 
them to appear, no two at one time, at a local 
hotel to answer his questions. He had no 
legal authority to command their attendance, 
but the employees did not know that, and 
he did not inform them. 

The three women employees were ordered 
to appear at the hotel after 9 p.m. (Such 
disrespect to women is something new in 


American investigations.) 
Each employee told the inquisitor that 
there was no complaint of conditions or 


wages and they had been fully paid. 
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The next morning he called and handed me 
a paper in which I was directed to pay money 
to several employees in sums ranging from 
$4.54 to $109.73. No employee had claimed 
the amount ordered paid and I had not even 
been consulted or given a chance to chal- 
lenge the correctness of the figures. At the 
order to pay $4.54 I had to smile, and said, 
“That man wouldn't take that money from 
me; he would be ashamed to take it.” 

“Why would he be ashamed?” the young 
investigator asked rather snappily. 

“Well, I'll tell you why. Within the last 
18 months I have paid him probably more 
than $200 for time when he was not at work. 
He had one major operation and was out for 
weeks. When he came back he was asked to 
take it easy and go home early if he felt tired. 
A week or two after he was fully recovered 
he was stricken with fever and out again 
for another week. Some time later he was 
out a week on vacation. But on every one 
of those weeks he received his full pay. 
Now,” I asked, “do you think he wouldn't be 
ashamed to take $4.54 from me, especially 
when he is not claiming it?” 

At that the young inspector seemed quite 
upset and made this amazing reply: “Well, 
that’s no fault of the law—if he didn’t work, 
you needn’t have paid him.” 

He left the order with me and went away. 
In about 2 weeks another young man called 
just after noon and said he wanted to see my 
canceled checks or other proof that I had 
paid the amounts ordered. I handed him 
the order with receipt of payment signed by 
each employee and said, “But I must tell you 
that they took no money. They said they 
had told the first man I owed them nothing; 
that they would tear up any checks given 
them; and one reporter said he would feel 
that he was a cheat if he took the money.” 

The young inspector was quite put out 
and said that wouldn’t do. I called the re- 
porter over and asked, “Eddie, didn’t you tell 
me that I do not owe you $109.87; that you 
wouldn’t accept the money, and would con- 
sider yourself a cheat if you did?” 

“Yes,” said the reporter, “and an hour 
ago this man called me from my lunch and 
was trying to get me to claim time and a 
half for the hours I have attended night 
banquets of the chamber of commerce and 
the night football and basketball games. I 
walked off and left him and went back into 
the house.” 

That was too much. The young man stood 
up and shook his finger at me, saying, “You, 
the employer, are satisfied”; then turning 
his finger on the reporter, said, “and you, 
the employee, are satisfied”; then quite dra- 
matically tapping his breast with stiffened 
fingers, said, “but we are not Satisfied.” 

And then, -plainly dissatisfied, he went 
away, riding as did the first young man in 
the precious car and on the priceless rubber 
which the Government denies to many 
worthy citizens who need them to earn a 
livelihood 

Iwo or three weeks later came a letter 
ordering me to appear at the divisional office 
in Kansas City on the coming Tuesday for 
further grilling. When I reached that office 
I watched quite a number of young men in 
the large room while the telephone girl was 
arranging my appointment Though it was 
10 a. m. of a busineSs day only a very few 
working. Mostly the men stood 
visiting and having a good 
most of them would have 

ced e in Army uniforms 

My new inquisitor was perhaps 40. He ex- 
pounded the law to me and told me I would 
have t iy the money I was ordered to pay 
in the hands of the employees and change my 
way of handling the pay-roll records Then 
I asked if I could ask some questions. He 
agreed 

“As a matter of fact,” I said 
authority to order me to make 
trip to Kansas City, did you?” 


men were 
u bunches, 


I thought 
fil 


you had no 


this 265-mile 








“No,” he said, “I couldn’t order you to come 
here, and I didn't—it was just a suggestion 
or request.” 

“Sorry,” I said, “but it wasn’t a suggestion, 
it was a command, and if you haven't a copy 
of your letter I can quote it to you-—-you 
wrote, ‘It is necessary that you appear at 
this office, 504 Title & Trust Building, Kansas 
City, Mo., on Tuesday, April 18, 1942.’” 

Still protesting, he looked for his letter 
in the file and when he found it he said, 
“You're right, Mr. Woods, and I apologize. 
It is stronger than I thought and I can see 
how you might think it was an order.” He 
also admitted that he had no power to fine 
or punish me in any way. His department 
can only report to and esk action by the 
Justice Department and any action in my 
case would be taken in the Federal court in 
Wichita before Judge Hopkins. 

I came home and handed to each employee 
the exact amount ordered by the first investi- 
gator and each handed the amount back. 
And there the matter stands. 

I believe the law was enacted particularly 
to destroy city sweatshops, and such action 
should have universal support. But among 
the small industries that I know anything 
about there are no sweatshops and between 
employer and employee there is a spirit of 
friendship and intimacy which does not need 
bureaucratic inspection and regimentation. 
In such cases the good these inspectors do I 
suspect is very little, and I do know that in 
some cases they have done positive harm. I 
know of one small plant like mine where 
employees were paid when sick, had summer 
vacations, time off on holidays, but the wage- 
and-hour men “shook them down.” The 
employees had made no complaint and said 
no money was due them, but when money 
was put in their hands they kept it. Next 
day they went on the cold-blooded wage- 
and-hour basis and now there is no pay in 
sickness or on holidays and no summer vaca- 
ticns on pay. In the last year the employees 
lost $200 by sickness and no vacation pay in 
that plant and the old spirit of comradeship 
between employer and employee is gone. 

Now why is this army of inspectors sent 
about the country to annoy and oppress cer- 
tain small business plants which they claim, 
falsely, are in interstate commerce? They 
not running sweatshops and yet they 
are abused and oppressed and their freedom 
violated, while neighboring firms operate 
their plants without regimentation. Why 
are women employees ordered to go to hotels 
for questioning—after 9 o'clock at night? 
Why are establishments annoyed and op- 
pressed when no complaint is made and the 
labor relations are satisfactory to both em- 
ployer and employees. Is it for any purpose 
other than to build up another expensive bu- 
reau and please the labor racketeers who 
want discord in all industry, large and small? 

Many small businessmen are treated as 
miscreants; given frequent inspection, make 
many reports, and are subject to orders of 
political bailiffs who soon learn that their 
best weapon is the creation of fear. The 
country needs these small business plants 
now more than ever and Congress might do 
well to examine into the large number of 
those small plants—yes; and large ones, too— 
which are being forced to quit business, and 
see if governmental oppression and labor 
racketeering aren’t responsible for a consid- 
erable part of their troubles 

And the Federal discrimination against 
many small plants, especially small daily 
newspapers, furnishes another example of op- 
pression. The daily paper with 8 employees 
and 1,000 circulation pays the special tax and 
is regimented by the wage-and-hour army. 
His competitor with 7 employees and a weekly 
paper with 2,900 circulation does not pay the 
special tax and is not under wage-and-hour 
control . 

Interstate commerce is a funny thing. A 
daily newspaper with one subscriber is in in- 
terstate commerce, according to Congress, but | 


are 
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a weekly paper with 2,999 subscribers isn’t in 
interstate commerce. 

The late Senator Sheppard offered a bill 
which exempted daily papers with less than 
3,000 circulation from the wage-and-hour law. 
The bill. reposes in a Senate pigeonhole. 
Some day maybe Congress will discover that 
the labor laws are not even wise for the la- 
borer and will pass a bill that is fair to the 
employee, fair to the employer, and fair to 
the public as well. 


Railway Employees 


REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 9, 1942 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, the 
great majority of the Members in Con- 
gress represent districts like my own, 
where thousands are employed by the 
railroads of the Nation. 

Since the Railroad Retirement Act 
was passed in 1935 and amended in 1937 
there has been a distinct need for lib- 
eralization of the benefits received under 
existing law. 

I am sure many of you during the past 
4 years share my experience in receiving 
numerous letters disclosing the various 
defects in the Railroad Retirement Act. 
It is interesting to note that the Rail- 
road Retirement Act is a form of social 
insurance and rests basically on the 
power of the Government to colect and 
expend moneys in public welfare. But 
in this respect the Railroad Retirement 
Board in behalf of the Government 
merely supervises the retirement system, 
since the employer and employee pay 
the bill, including administrative ex- 
penses, such as rentals, clerical salaries, 
stationery, and other general expenses. 
In other words, the Government does 
not contribute one cent to the operation 
of the Railroad Retirement Act, and 
hence the act may be said to be a unique 
form of social insurance. 

When the act became operative it was 
evident that a period of time should be 
consumed in the development of the sys- 
tem before any major amendments could 
be considered. To this end, it was néeces- 
sary at frequent intervals to conduct a 
study by actuarial experts in the same 
fashion as is done by leading life insur- 
ance companies to guarantee that the 
financial structure of the retirement sys- 
tem should at all times be maintained in 
a healthy and sound condition. 

From annual reports of the Railroad 
Retirement Board issued at the close of 
each fiscal year, the soundness of the 
policy in safeguarding the reserve funds 
is apparent from the fact that the rail- 
road retirement system has proved suc- 
cessful in its operation with the result 
that a surplus is in sight. 

During the 4 years of infancy while the 
Railroad Retirement Board was striving 
to place the system on a sound basis, 
consideration was being given to remedy- 
ing the defects which became known 
through the daily operation of the Rail- 
road Retirement Act. In this connection, 
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the Railroad Retirement Board, the Rail- 
way Labor Executives Association, and 
the railroad management were conscious 
of the great need for amendments to 
bring about uniform operation of the 
act. 

It is my understanding that a pro- 
gram is being perfected with a view to 
liberalize the entire act. Suitable 
amendments may be presented to Con- 
gress within the next 60 or 90 days as a 
result of the study now in progress. 

While the program for amending the 
Retirement Act is in the making, it has 
come to my attention that there is an 
immediate need for the establishment of 
a minimum annuity and pension of $50 
monthly. In my congressional district 
we have thousands of retired employees 
of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, New 
York Central Railroad, and the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad. Many of these retired 
employees are receiving annuities or pen- 
sions in some cases as low as $10 per 
month. 

Everyone knows that the cost of living 
has increased by leaps and bounds since 
1939, and that an annuitant or pensioner 
receiving ten or twenty dollars monthly 
is facing starvation. It is well to re- 
member that these recipients worked and 
paid for these retirement benefits. 
Therefore, their position is not to be 
compared with that of persons receiving 
a gratuitous grant under the old-2ge- 
assistance program of social security. 

It will be noted that in discussing the 
plight of retired employees that I have 
used the terms “annuitant” and “pen- 
sioner.” The former qualified since the 
Retirement Act became effective since 
he was in an employment relationship; 
while the pensioner was inherited by the 
Railroad Retirement Board from the 
voluntary retirement list of the various 
railroads. The pensioner represents the 
employee who had been retired prior to 
the passage of the Railroad Retirement 
Act. 

According to the Railroad Retirement 
Board, the following table shows as of 
June 30, 1941, that out of a grand total 
of 31,080 pensioners 38 receive less than 
$10 monthly; 1,076 receive between $10 
and $20 monthly; 4,769 receive between 
$20 and $30 monthly; 4,233 receive be- 
tween $30 and $40 monthly; and 3,955 
receive between $40 and $50 monthly. 
Thus those receiving less than $50 
monthly total nearly one-half of the 
grand total of 31,080 pensioners. The 
table referred to is herewith inserted: 


Pensions in force June 30, 1941: Number by 
monthly amount of pension 


Monthly amount Number Percent 


_ } 


31, 0 | 


a a 100.0 
Ci et 38 | v 
re a nn 1, 076 3.5 
i. eae eee 4, 769 15.3 
I i | 4, 243 13.7 
$40 to $49.99... u E 3, 955 12.7 
Sr eee at 3, 744 12.0 
i 3, 207 10.3 
ee Ne 2, 598 8.4 
ee ae 1, 833 5.9 
Se sa 1, 575 5.1 
rn I 1, 303 4.2 
I D8 a 891 2.9 
SU ea eee eee 1, 848 5.9 

| 
Average monthly amount of pen- 
ee eit $58. 91 


In addition to the 31,080 pensioners 
shown in the above table, according to 
figures appearing in the Annual Report 
of the Railroad Retirement Board, there 
are in addition 113,183 annuitants receiv- 
ing benefits under the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act. Of this amount approxi- 
mately 30 percent receive less than $50 
monthly. 

The following table gives a break-down 
of the 113,183 annuitants and the various 


All annuities 
Monthly amount of annuity Zz mnepaann 
| 
| 


| 
| Number | Percent 


es cena 5s dees eu 113, 183 100.0 


he T A ATSE EE LBD 619 | 0.5 


TS, ee | 3, 927 | 3.5 
$20 to $29.99__.......... ‘Aaa 6, 793 | 6.0 
0 6, 726 | 5.9 
hee ne dant ye |} 15, 575 | 13.8 | 
Sa } 10, 508 | 9.3 


$60 to $69.99_.....-.- ppinmcess | 14, 862 } 13.1 
SIEM ORON...-3-5c5-5---- ereclae } 16,924 | 14.9 
| | 12.6 





$120. 


Average actual annuity........-- $66.71 





Mr. Speaker, after a study of the 
above tables, and keeping in mind the 
increasing cost of living, it is evident 
that a minimum annuity or pension, of 
not less than $50 monthly is an immedi- 
ate necessity. 

I have introduced this date a bill to 
amend the Railroad Retirement Act of 
1937 so as to provide for minimum an- 
nuities and pensions of $50 per month. 

According to the Railroad Retirement 
Board, the additional cost that would re- 
sult from amending the present act to 
provide a minimum annuity of $50 per 
month for employees with at least 30 
years of credited service who (a) retire 
on account of age at age 65 or over or 
(b) become permanently and totally dis- 
abled for regular employment for hire 
before age 65 is estimated at $4,620,000. 

At the present time the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act is functioning on a sound 
basis and paying its own way through 
the contributions of the employer and 
employee, the Government not being re- 
quired to contribute to the operation of 
the retirerment act. 

The taxing act provides that the rate 


payble by both the employer and em- 
ployee shall be as follows: 
Percent 

During the calendar years 1937, 1938, 

Re en sca Roadie we torrente a 2% 
During the calendar years 1940, 1941, 

eee alia sacs 
During the calendar years 1943, 1944, 

IE ae ctl bhi acai een ._.. 3% 
During the calendar years 1946, 1947, 

et aarti aren nse in conc 3% 
ERE SER: BAe 2M cig Amangiasecam ence 3% 


These percentages are applicable upon 
only the first $300. 

As mentioned, my amendment will cost 
$4,620,000 annually, and since the Rail- 
road Retirement Board has stated it is 
out of the question to increase the taxing 
rate on the employer and employee my 
amendment contemplates the Federal 
Government assuming the cost of its 
operation. The fact that the Federal 
Government is expected to bear the cost 
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of establishing a minimum annuity or 
pension of $50 monthly may appear as an 
innovation as far as the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act is concerned, yet such action 
coincides with the Government’s policy 
in making annual contributions to the 
Social Security Act. Then, too, the fact 
that the Railroad Retirement Act is fur- 
nishing a form of social insurance is a 
saving to the Government and the vari- 
ous States in reducing the number of 
benefactors under the Social Security 
Act. For it is a well-settled fact that 
without railroad retirement benefits 
many annuitants and pensioners would 
be forced to seek assistance under the 
Social Security Act. 

The idea of the Federal Government 
in being asked to make the contribution 
necessary to cover the cost of my amend- 
ment is in accord with the sentiment ex- 
pressed by the Railroad Retirement 
Board in its annual report for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1940, in which it 
is stated: 


There are good reasons why some of the 
funds for the support of a social-insurance 
system should come from general revenues. 
1. The operation of these systems and, spe- 
Cifically, of the railroad retirement system, is 
resulting in savings of general revenues. 
Without the operation of the retirement sys- 
tem, many of the beneficiaries under the re- 
tirement acts would probably be receiving 
old-age assistance. Under existing policies, 
the Federal Government pays for half of the 
cost of old-age assistance paid under State 
laws, insofar as recipients of grants are over 
65, and within a limit of $40 per individual 
per month. 2. Some contribution from the 
general revenues is necessary if reasonable 
equality in the ratio between contributions 
and benefits for employees of different ages 
is to be preserved, particularly if the finances 
are handled on a pay-as-you-go basis. Under 
the railroad retirement system, if no funds 
were to be accumulated, the disbursements 
might ultimately equal 14 to 15 percent of 
pay rolls. 

Pay-roll taxes, whether levied upon the em- 
ployer or the worker, are regressive taxes and 
as such tend to have a harmfvl influence on 
the general economy. If existing taxes are 
to be raised much above the present level, 
some substitution of progressive forms of 
taxes, at least in part, would be desirable 

The policy of financing adopted for the 
railroad retirement system ought to be con- 
sistent with that adopted for the general old- 
age and survivors’ insurance system. For 
the latter, Congress has definitely adopted a 
pay-as-you-go policy. The Board believes 
that such a policy is desirable for both sys- 
tems. It suggests that if such contributions 
are provided, the contribution to the railroad 
retirement system should be, as nearly as 
can be determined, equivalent to the addi- 
tional contribution which would be made By 
the Federal Government to the general old- 
age and survivors’ insurance system under a 
policy of Federal contributions if the cover- 
age under the railroad retirement system 
were included under the general system. 


Mr. Speaker, in offering this amend- 
ment to establish a minimum annuity or 
pension of $50 monthly under the Rail- 
road Retirement Act, it is only one of 
the many instances where the high cost 
of living is causing untold hardship to 
elderly citizens of this great Nation. 


I hope that the adoption of this 


amendment will be the means of focusing 
attention on the plight of those citizens 
who have given the best years of their 
lives in toil and sacrifice in the building 
of the great railroad systems of America. 
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The Plight of Small Business 


REMARKS 


or 


HON. PHILIP A. BENNETT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 9, 1942 


Mr. BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, th2 
plight of small business establishments 
in America is critical. I am wondering 
how many small businesses in our coun- 
try will be forced into bankruptcy before 
the administration will realize that, to 
be effective, price fixing must be general 
in its application. 

All of us like to see men drawing high 
wages, but it is not fair; it is un-Ameri- 
can; it is ruinous to national economy 
to place a price ceiling upon some indus- 
tries and exempt others while wages 
steadily clim‘, 

Mr. Speaker, the whole story is very 
well covered in this message, and I quote: 


SPRINGFIELD, Mo., July 7, 1942. 
sman Put A. BENNETT, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Packing Co 
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< at the same price, but the 
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s bound to put my client out of 
ind doubtless thousands of small 
r the country will have to fold up 
relief from this situation is pro- 
r by subsidy—which I don’t like— 
x a ceiling on livestock. I ama 
zy hogs and cattle, and I can see 
y a ceiling on my prod- 
s going to be put on 
anufacturer who buys 
a thorough believer in 
< it should be universal 
in give, I am will 


fit to thousands and 
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sure 


nufacturer: who will 
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rnment $37,000 taxes 
sent program con- 
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income taxes 
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ye from Mr. Curtis is only 
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from independent packing 
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1 me that they, too, have 

rs and telegrams from man- 

ill businesses who are appeal- 

ir Governm for relief from 

n which, if n rectified, will 
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t the Administration 

and ask fol 
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revi- 
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“arti 
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, the loss 
tock- 

to a Gov- 
in need of 
hipment of 


much reven 
hat is desperately 
taxes, forced 


hogs, sheep, and cattle to distant points, 
where great and rich packing companies 
might be willing to stand the loss for a 
time in order to get rid of competition, 
shipment of finished products back to 
small cities and towns vith all that that 
would mean to our over-taxed transpor- 
tation systems. 

Mr. Speaker, it is not too late to save 
our country from wild inflation, but no 
time should be lost. The job cannot be 
done by one man and without revision of 
the law. If we are to have price fixing, 
let us make it universal in its scope and 
place its administration in the hands of a 
competent board representing retailers, 
wholesalers, manufacturers, agriculture, 
and labor. Let these be truly represen- 
tative, from various sections of our great 
country; let us get men who realize that 
our first and paramount job is not to win 
an election, but to preserve this Republic 
and win the war. The time for action is 
not after vacation, not after the election; 
it is now. 


Roosevelt Before Pearl Harbor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DANIEL A. REED 


® OF NEW 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 9, 1942 


Mr. REED of New York. Mr. Speaker, 
I am taking the floor today because, like 
many other Members of this House, I am 
jealous of my reputation. I believe that 
I have the confidence of most of the 
Members and, I hope, of all the Members 
in this House. I know that I have had 
these many years the confidence of a 
large majority of the people in the Forty- 
third Congressional] District of New York. 
I do not propose to sacrifice whatever 
reputation I may have by permitting to 
go unchallenged the false statements as 
to my attitude on public questions affect- 
ing the welfare of the United States. 

First of all, I wish to emphasize that 
I did everything I could within the power 
of speech on this floor and by my votes 
to keep this country out of war. I know 
that I represented the overwhelming 
majority of sentiment in my district 
when I did so, and I kept inviolate the 
pledge which I made to the people whom 
I have the honor to represent. Further- 
more, I never failed to cast a vote for 
any legislation which I thought would 
strengthen our national defense to the 
point where no nation would dare attack 
us. 

The whole Congress has been sub- 
jected to an attack by the left-wing, un- 
American groups in this country which 
have manufactured malici as a 
means of weakening and destroying the 
confidence of the people in their repre- 
sentatives. An outstanding example of 
this false propaganda was that the Con- 
egress failed to fortify Guam. The truth 
is that there was no request by the Presi- 
dent that Guam be fortified, that there 
was no proposal, legislative or otherwise, 
before Congress for the fortification of 
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Guam; but a special report is now on 
file showing that the military did not 
desire the fortification of Guam. There 
was a proposal to dredge the harbor, but 
it was in no sense connected with the 
fortification of the island. It logically 
follows that no Member of Congress 
could have voted either for or against 
the fortification of the island of Guam 
because the question was never before 
Congress. 

The left-wing, un-American groups 
having failed to poison the minds of the 
people against their Congress on patri- 
otic grounds, these smear propagandists 
now charge Members of Congress with 
lack of vision. Let us see who has vision. 
Did those who sought to appease Japan 
by sending her war materials to build 
up her army, her navy, and her air force 
to crush China and finally strike at Pear] 
Harbor have either vision or even a 
medicum of divination? Did those of us 
who took the floor to demand that this 
appeasement policy of arming Japan be 
stopped lack foresight? A finding by the 
President, under the terms of the 1939 
Neutrality Act, that war existed between 
Japan and China would have, from that 
time on, been all that would have been 
necessary to have stopped all shipments 
of war materials to Japan. That find- 
ing was never made by the President. 
Resolutions were offered in the House of 
Representatives to stop the export of 
war materials to Japan, but the ap- 
peasers said, “No.” We, who objected to 
building up the armed strength of Japan, 
urged that our first duty, our allegiance, 
and our responsibility was not to appease 
a potential enemy, but to build up an 
impregnable national defense for the 
United States. 

To what extent was the Japanese ap- 
peasement policy carried? Japan 
launched a murderous assault against 
China on July 7, 1937. Japan struck, 
and without warning. Japan needed war 
materials. The appeasers came to her 
rescue. During the period from 1937 
to 1940 there was exported to Japan from 
this country 8,000,000 tons of scrap iron, 
steel, and steel scrap, and also thousands 
of tons of other essential war materials. 
There were many Members of Congress, 
and I was one of them, who took the floor 
and protested these shipments of war 
material to Japan. I thought, and so 
did many other Members of Congress, 
that this Nation should not aid and abet 
in this crime against China. Moreover, 
these annual shipments of war materials 
to Japan were so large and of such a 
variety and character that they could 
have been intended for no other purpose 
but conversion into a formidable war 
machine to be used on land and sea and 
in the air. 

The proposal for a two-ocean Navy, for 
which I voted on two separate occasions, 
was received by the President with the 
rebuke that it was “utterly stupid” and 
its sponsors “‘just plaindumb.” He made 
this statement in a press conference on 
May 14, 1940. According to the New 
York Times of May 15, 1940— 

Mr. Roosevelt brushed aside as utterly 
stupid suggestions that developments in the 
European struggle and their implications in 
the Pacific strengthened the arguments for 
a two-ocean American Navy. If it ever had 
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any merit, that theory became outmoded 
with the acquisition of California in 1847, 
he said. Such a conception of the Nation's 
floating defense was just plain dumb, he 
added. 


The very year—1937—that Japan 
opened war on China our exports of scrap 
iron and steel amounted to 2,081,037 tons, 
or enough material to build 20 battleships 
of 45,000 tons each, 200 submarines of 
9400 tons each, 10 aircraft carriers at 
30,000 tons each, and 26 cruisers at 15,- 
000 tons each. If Japan is not fully 
armed for a long war, it is not for lack 
of steel and other products that go into 
battleships, submarines, cruisers, and 
airplanes, because the materials were 
abundantly supplied by the United 
States. 

We have mentioned the amount ex- 
ported to Japan in 1937, and what its 
conversion meant in buildine up her 
fighting machine. But let us see what 
happened in the year 1938. There was 
exported from this country to Japan in 
1938 a tonnage of scrap iron and steel 
amcunting to 1,365,721 tons, and 97,713 
tons of steel ingots, biooms, and so forth. 
It required a larger tonnage of war ma- 
terial in 1939 to appease Japan, for there 
was exported from the Unitec States to 
Japan that year 2 035,000 tons of scrap 
iron and steel, and also 144,000 tons of 
steel ingots and blooms. 

The shipments were less in 1940, but 
only because our supply of scrap iron 
was being depleted. Yet, as the result 
of the extraordinary effort made by 
American junk dealers, there was shipped 
to Japan during 1940 scrap iron and steel 
amcunting to 963,000 tons, and in addi- 
tion to this some 285,000 tons of steel 
ingots and blooms. 

While this appeasement program to- 
ward Japan exhausted our supply of ma- 
terial with which to make steel for our 
own defense, it armed her to strike her 
dastardly blow at Pearl Harbor. The 
shortage of scrap iron in the United 
States became so critical that the State 
Department came before the Ways and 
Means Committee with a bill to remove 
the duty on scrap iron imported into this 
country. It seems that we have had to 
send junkmen to Central and South 
America and to the islands in the Carib- 
bean to buy scrap iron to replace the 
scrap iron and steel we shipped to Japan, 
and the removal of the import duty was 
requested to reduce the cost to the Gov- 
ernment of these foreign purchases of 
Scrapiron. The scrap iron and steel that 
was shipped from the United States to 
Japan in 1940 would have been sufficient 
to build 520 United States submarines of 
2,400 tons each, a fleet that would have 
given us control of the Atlantic Ocean. 

Thus the policy of appeasement em- 
ployed by this administration, whether 
called ‘“‘babying” or what not, has proved 
to be ghastly in its consequences; for it 
has enabled Japan to prepare herself to 
strike her treacherous and deadly blow 
at Pearl Harbor. It has enabled her to 
butcher our forces in Midway, Bataan, 
Corregidor, and to sink our ships. 

More than this, the appeasement policy 
did not stop with furnishing Japan with 
the material to build her navy, her air 
force, and her tanks. There was also 
exported to Japan from the United States 





during the year 1937 aircraft and parts | 
valued at $2,483,946; and the next year, | 


1938, we exported to Japan aircraft and 


parts valued at $11,062,777; in 1939 air- | 
craft and parts valued at $3,306,000; and 


in 1940 aircraft and parts valued at 
$933,000. 

During these same years we also ex- 
ported to Japan petroleum valued at 
$219,856,062, with which to operate her 
war machine. It is interesting to note 
that of this vast shipment of petroleum 
555,456 barrels of it was aviation gaso- 
line, which was supplied in 1939. The 
next year, 1940, we shipped to Japan 
776,499 barrels of high-grade aviation 
gasoline. The extent to which the ap- 
peasers went in arming Japan, in viola- 
tion of public sentiment and of congres- 
sional protest, is disclosed by the official 
figures relating to the shipment of cotton, 
aviation gasoline, iron and steel scrap, 
steel ingots, blooms, tin plate, tin scrap, 
refined copper, scrap copper, motor- 
trucks, aircraft and parts, ammunition, 
and machine tools. Does any responsible 
person believe that without this vast 
quantity of war material, furnished by 
the United States to Japan, she cculd 
have held out against China for the past 
5 years? What would have been the 
history of Pear] Harbor, Midway, Bataan, 
Corregidor, and Dutch Harbor if, instead 
of arming Japan, the same materials had 
been used by our Government to build 
up our own defense? 

The people I represent and whom each 
of you represent had the vision and ti.e 
judgment to protest the appeasement 
program, and we voiced the protests of 
our constituents on the floor of the House. 

I hope the time has not come when 
any left-wing, un-American group can 
by a smear campaign or by a threatened 
purge weaken or destroy our system of 
representative government. 


a 


The Valor and Loyalty of the Sioux 
Indians 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 9, 1942 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, long before the drums were 
beating, back in the days when every- 
one hoped we could avoid war, I knew 
that if war ever came that no part of our 
Nation would send its sons with more 
pride than the Sioux Indians, a large 
number of whom live on their ancestral 
grounds in my district. 

I knew that, Mr. Speaker, because when 
other people took the flag for granted, 
the Sioux revered it. I have gone into 
dingy, poorly lit council halls, log and 
sod buildings with patched roofs and dirt 
floors, to ta'k with these people about 
their problems; yes, even to discuss the 
problems growing out of the white man’s 
exploitation of th. Indian and the taking 


of his lands, but never have I heard a 
Sioux speak a word of disloyalty to his 
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country, and in every meeting hall where 
they could afford it, a flag of the United 
States was on display. 

How well the Sioux loved the flag of 
their country was brought home to me 
recently when I saw a letter published 
in the Junior Citizen, written by a 9-year- 
old Indian boy who made a flag for his 
school when they had none. He had no 
money tu buy one. He had no cloth with 
which to make one. So he used his 
crayons and carefully drew one on paper 
and pieced it together. It was displayed 
in his schoolroom because it was the only 
flag they had, and they wanted a flag to 
salute when they pledged allegiance in 
their daily exercises. 

This is digressing a bit from what I got 
up to say. I asked for permission to 
speak to call attention to a resolution 
adopted .by the Rosebud Sioux Indian 
Tribal Council. The Rosebud is one of 
the largest of the Sioux bands or tribes. 
It is an interesting, informative resolu- 
tion, which I think should be preserved, 
so with the permission of the House of 
Representatives I read it into the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD: 

Whereas the Indians of the United States 
of which the Rosebud Sioux Tribe is one 
major group, were the first true Americans; 
and 





Whereas in 1917 in the first World War 
there were more Indian enlistments in pro- 
portion to their number than any other race 


in the United States; and 

Whereas such services of the Indians in the 
first World War were free and voluntary in 
spite of the fact that they were not subject 
to the selective service laws of that time; 
and 

Whereas the major factor prompting Con- 


gress in granting citizenship to the Indians 


in 1924 was this fervent, intelligent, unsur- 
passable, and patriotic manifestation of 
loyalty on the part of the Indians to the 
United States Government; and 

Whereas such patriotism and loyalty on the 


part of the Indians to their country in the 
first World War is being repeated the 
prin- 


present struggle for high democratic 
ciples; and 
Whereas such patriotism and loyalty cf 


the Indians in the defense of their j 
upholds the highest traditions and true valcr 
of the Sioux Indians, and their loyalty and 
appreciation of their country; and 

Whereas such heroism, patriotism, loyalty 
in upholding the honor of the Indi 
the safety of the United States 
recognized by the Rosebud Sioux Trit 
Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Rosebud Sioux Tribal 
Council in session this 8th day of April 1942, 
That the men in the various armed forces 
of the United States, of Indian descent, 
especially members of the Rosebud Sioux 
Tribe, be, and are hereby given official recog- 
nition for their valor, loyalty, and patriotism 
to their race and country; Provid That the 
secretary of the tribal council, with the co- 
operation of the superintendent of the Rose- 
bud Indian Reservation, 
to give this resolution due publicity 
necessary where the enlisted men f 
reservation and other Indiaz 
notice thereof 


Yes, Mr. Speaker, these are the s 
Sioux Indians who fought at Slim Butt 
at Wounded Knee, and on the Littie Bg 
Horn. These are the sons of Gall and 
Red Cloud and Sitting Bull and Amer‘can 
Horse and Hollow Horn y 
Horse—brave sons of bv:ave men who 
fought to protect their homes and the 
lands they loved: and they fight today 
with your sons for the land \ 101 
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Confusion Unre.trained 


REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. ROY 0. WOODRUFF 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 9, 1942 


Mr. WOODRUFF of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, the confusion about rubber and 
gasoline shortages continues to deepen. 
The executives of the administration 
cannot themselves agree with each other. 
Mr. Ickes now has on a feud with Donald 
M. Nelson over scrap rubber. It was too 
much for the American people to hope 
for—that the campaign for scrap rubber 
would not finally end up in a rubber scrap, 
as it has between Nelson and Ickes. 

Transportation Coordinator Joseph B. 
Eastman recently advised the country 
that automobile owners should regard 
their cars as being held in trust for the 
Government. Mr. Roosevelt, in a press 
conference as reported in the Washing- 
ton Post of July 8, said that if he lived 
next door to an oil well and had an au- 
tomobile and plenty of tires, he could 
see no reason why he should not use the 
car if it was necessary in his business. 
Mr. Roosevelt said this after stating that 
he “might have to take every automobile 
tire in the United States,” if the war gets 
worse 

In the same newspaper column in 
which the President was reported as en- 
couraging the use of automobiles in oil 
centers other officials of the War Depart- 
ment and the Navy Department and the 
Interior Department were urging motor- 
ists to cut down their driving “regardless 
of personal inconvenience.” 

The confusion grows worse confounded. 
Mr. Roosevelt made one statement that 
probably tells the whole truth about the 
rubber-gasoline situation. He is quoted 
as having said, “You could talk all day 
about the rubber and gasoline situation 
and still not understand it.” That is the 
truth about it. It would appear that not 
even the regulators and rationers and 
priority authorities themselves under- 
stand what it is all about. It seems to 
have become too easy for some bureau- 
crat in Washington to issue an order that 
the people are to be deprived of gasoline, 

ugar regardless of the supplies 
r the surpluses on hand which 
x the storage facilities of the 


£ 


tale most frequently told by the 
jureaucrats is that gasoline rationing is 
to save rubber. If this is the case, it is 
difficult to see any intelligence in making 


1CuU 


the 17 Eastern States try to save an ade- 


quate supply of rubber, which they can- 
1en a rubber substitute sufficient 
1 million tires a month could be 
tured in one Michigan city alone. 

itioning is necessary in the 17 
states bece of a shortage in 
ran ition resulting in a shortage of 
gasolir supplies, then the people ought 
to be told the truth about the matter, and 
this fact ought not to be hidden behind 
claims that gasoline rationing is to save 


rubber. 


use 


The administration cannot justify ra- 
tioning gasoline to save rubber when it 
is entirely feasible by the end of this 
summer for one company in Michigan to 
be producng enough thiokol rubber sub- 
stitute to recap a million tires a month. 
Every effort ought to be exercised by the 
administration to get gasoline into the 
17 Eastern States so thousands of busi- 
nesses will not be destroyed and millions 
of people disturbed at their work. 

The very fact something is wrong is 
proved by the utter confusion and con- 
tradiction evidenced in the statements of 
the President and many of his subordi- 
nates in connection with this matter. 

The American people are perfectly 
ready and willing to make every sacrifice 
which is really necessary for the safety 
of the Nation and the successful conduct 
of the war. The public officials owe it 
to the people to see to it that no ration- 
ing of any necessity is ordered beyond 
the point absolutely required by the war 
effort. 

The American people would resent any 
failure, because of political expediency, to 
ask them to make any necessary sacri- 
fices. They will as strongly resent any 
unnecessary privations imposed upon 
them by a bureaucracy gone arrogant 
with power. 


We Pray for America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF : 


HON. HERMAN P. KOPPLEMAN 
OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 9, 1942 


Mr. KOPPLEMANN. Mr. Speaker, my 
home city of Hartford, Conn., is fortunate 
in having among her leaders a man 
whose vision is penetrating as well as 
comprehensive. He is the Reverend 
Russell J. Clinchy, minister of the Center 
Church, the oldest established church in 
Connecticut. Its first pastor was Thomas 
Hooker, who led the small band which 
braved the untried wilderness of southern 
New England to found the settlement of 
Hartford, which today is one of the 
Nation’s prime war-production centers. 

IT insert in the Recorp a prayer written 
by the Reverend Dr. Clinchy, in which he 
voices the hopes and the ideals that 
inspire every true American who in one 
way or another, big or small, is doing his 
part for the preservation of our Nation 
and the resumption of civilization’s 
onward march the world over: 


WE PRAY FOR AMERICA 

Russell J. Clinchy, 

Center Church, Hartford, 

We pray for Americ: 

Not alone because she is a land between 
two oceans, rich in and substance. All 
lands possess treasures of the earth. 

Not 


Ons; 


(By Dr. Rev minister, the 


Conn.) 


SOL) 


alone because her power awes the na- 
her might stretches across the seven 
that her word silences the sound of 
lesser voices. The merciful dust of the cen- 
turies has covered grandeurs once as great 
} as hers. 


+ 


seas; or 
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Not alone because this is our fatherland to 
whom devotion shall be given forever. There 
breathes no man with soul so dead that he 
owns no native land. 

We pray for America— 

Because the age-old hope of humanity for 
freedom was here first made manifest in men 
and laws dedicated to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness. 

Because for generations she opened her 
arms to all who sought haven from oppres- 
sion; a new chance for life; and a place of 
earth upon which human dignity could be 
proclaimed. 

Because here is established that freedom, 
acknowledging God as its Author, which 
grants to each man, without distinction as 
to color, or class, or creed, equal justice under 
law; liberty of conscience; and the holy privi- 
lege of worshiping the Eternal God in spirit 
and in truth. 

Because America—now fighting for the 
right—if she be willing to use the power of 
the victory to be the servant and not the 
master of mankind, may lead the nations 
into that world community of all humanity 
which has been the quest of the enlightened 
and the free of all the ages. 

We pray for America. 


Total War Needs Price Control 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. EARL C. MICHENER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, June 27, 1942 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, pur- 
suant to permission granted to me, I am 
including in these remarks a recent edi- 
torial written by Arthur W. Stace, editor 
of the Ann Arbor (Mich.) News. The 
editorial is short and to the point, and I 
think most of us are in agreement with 
the general conclusion reached by the 
writer. 

One paragraph, however, reads in part 
as follows: 

But Henderson has offended Congress by re- 
fusing to turn his agency into a happy graz- 
ing ground for patronage hunters. 


Now, that statement may apply to 
some Members of Congress, but surely 
it has no application so far as I am con- 
cerned. Anyone other than simon-pure 
dyed-in-the-wool New Dealer would not 
have the temerity to even approach Leon 
Henderson and recommend political ap- 
pointments. I do not believe that the 
editorial is correct so far as the portion 
quoted above is concerned. Personally, 
I voted for the Price Control Act, and 
certainly I shall vote for all legislation 
which I believe to be necessary to im- 
plement that act. I do believe that it 
is the duty of the Congress, however, to 
scrutinize, investigate, and satisfy itself 
that money is needed in order to carry 
out the purposes of the act, rather than 
vote blindly any money suggested by the 
head of any bureau of the Government. 
The Congress has a function to perform, 
and it should have the courage tc appro- 
priate necessary money, and, by the same 
token, it should have the courage to 
refuse to appropriate any money not 
essential at this time. 
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is as follows: 


This is “total war.” 

Almost everybody agrees on that phrase, 
but there are many, Many persons who do 
not understand its full implications. 

“Total war’’ means that the fight embraces 
more than actual battle fronts where tank 
opposes tank or ship opposes ship. 

“Total war’ means that the whole coun- 
try must be geared to the job of fighting and 
winning. 

Thus, there must be organizations to re- 
pair bomb damage; there must be air-raid 
wardens; there must be emergency Red Cross 
units on the home front. 

There must be mobilization in the factories 
as well as in the military encampments. 

There must be restrictions on such things 
as the use of sugar and the use of rubber. 

And there must be economic stability in 
the life of the Nation 

he Federal Government has developed an 
fncomplete policy for maintaining economic 
stability—that is, not even the Federal Gov- 
ernment hes recognized the full implications 
of total war. 

But the policy is at least a start. It is 
aimed at supporting the value of the dollar 
and protecting the holdings of the property 
owner. 

Thus economic controls have been formu- 
lated. Many agencies of the Government ad- 
minister these controls, but at present public 
attention is being directed to the part played 
by the Office of Price Administration. 

It is the job of the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration to regulate the prices of hundreds of 
goods and services, regardless of the com- 
plaints of pressure groups. The Office of 
Price Administration must be a policeman in 
the general interest. 

Now, Leon Henderson is sometimes a tact- 
less man, but on the matter of price control 
he has the agreement and sympathy of a wide 
range of political and economic thought. 
Many conservatives and radicals can find a 
common belief in the necessity at this time 
of maintaining economic stability. 

Indeed, conservatives are more inclined 
than many economic radicals to worry about 
the disastrous effects of inflation. 

But Henderson has offended Congress by 
refusing to turn his agency into a happy graz- 
ing ground for patronage hunters. And he 
has offended Congress by speaking bluntly 
and to the point whenever the pull and haul 
of politics has resulted in puncturing price 
ceilings. 

So Congress has been attempting to leave 
the Office of Price Administration with insuf- 
ficient funds to exeocute the program for 
maintaining economic stability. Thus per- 
sonal feelings have overcome statesmanship. 

We have to have wartime economic controls. 

We have to have an agency to administer 
them. 

That agency ha 
fective. 

To deny it funds will damage the war effort 
and jeopardize victory. 

Let’s be realistic—this is total war. 


to have funds to be ef- 





Amendment to the Tax Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 
OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 9, 1942 


Mr. RANKIN of 
Speaker, I am _ today 


Mississippi. Mr. 
introducing an 











reach those vast fortunes that have so 
far escaped the estate tax, the gift tax, 
and the income tax—such as the Mar- 
shall Field estate. 

It is simply unthinkable to me that 
Congress should permit these vast for- 
tunes to escape taxation while placing 
a burden upon every producing enter- 
prise and every single individual who 
makes more than $600 a year. 

Before we resort to a sales tax let us 
go into these vast fortunes that have 
been pyramided and passed on from 
generation to generation by -individuals 
who never earned a dollar of them. 

We are told that less than 5 percent 
of the American people own more than 
90 percent of the wealth of this country. 
Unless we manage in some way te break 
up those large fortunes and turn them 
back through channels of our economic 
life it will only be a short time until they 
will own it all. 

Before we resort to a sales tax that 
would place a burden on the necessities 
of life let us tax these vast fortunes and 
redistribute some of the wealth that for 
more than a century has been collecting 
into what you might call dead hands. 





Address of Hon. Raymond E. Willis 
at Tri-State College Commencement 
Exercises 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE D. AIKEN 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 9, 1942 


Mr. AIKEN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
prepared for delivery by the distinguished 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. WILLIs] on 
the occasion of the Tri-State College 
commencement exercises at Angola, Ind., 
on June 11, 1942. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


WAR—PROBABLY THE MOST TRAGIC OF ALL 
TRAGEDIES 

In Shakespeare’s tragedy of Julius Caesar, 
Mark Antony tells his audience he has “come 
to bury Caesar, not to praise him.” Lest 
there be any suspicion that I am here to call 
you *another “lost generation,” let me say 
immediately that I have come to praise you, 
not to bury you 

This is not only a Tri-State College com- 
mencement day. It is also a world com- 
mencement day. Although it marks the end 
of your college life and although it may 
mark the end of a world era, it is neverthe 
less the beginning of something new. No 
terrestrial storm ever promised so bright a 






morrow as the new day which is al pon 
us. Its green shoots are already pushing free 
of a soil enriched by the decaying madness 
of today and yesterday. 

It is even being said that our world is in 
the throes of revolution. I have come to you 
today from a theatrically exciting city, where 


many semi-official stagehands are usily 
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designing the scenes and settings of a social 
and political revolution. But there is en- 
couraging reason to believe that we shall not 
have to be content with this ancient type of 
revolution, in which new kings and decrees 
replace old kings and decrees, merely to go 
on dividing the few resources the world has 
known in the past. For we are being 
ushered quietly but more profitably into the 








rosy dawn of another revolution—one bring- 
ing God-given and man-discovere scientific 
guaranties of security and plenty for all the 


peoples of the earth. 
Our world passed through the Stone 
and the Iron Age into the day of the 


Age 
great 


Industrial Revolution, and our national 
standard of living increased fourfold in the 
140 years between 1790 and 1930. In the 
65 years between 1870 and 1935, 18 new 
American industries brought new employ- 


ment to 10,000,000 of our people 

And yet, back in 1844, less than 100 years 
ago, a humorously inaccurate prediction was 
ventured by a Mr. Henry L. Elisworth, Com- 
missioner of the United States Patent Office. 
Upon the occasion of his retirement from 
that high Government position, Mr. Ells- 
worth said: “Mankind has achieved all of 
which it is capable in the direction of ma- 
terial perfection.” What singular proof that 
progress springs eternal from the hearts and 
minds of the people and not from the con- 
fining pronouncements of Government A 
man who had attained no less an office than 





that of Patent Commissioner would not al- 
low steam and electricity to grow up and 
would not sanction even the birth of the 
automobile, the airplane, or the radio. Yet 


each came on to play its supporting role in 
the spangled pageantry of an industrial rev- 
olution which dramatized for us the wonders 
of metallurgy, or metals at work 

And now another revolution is catching up 
with us. The chemical, or agricultural, revo- 
lution is showing us the wonders of chemur- 
gy, or chemicals at work. In this 
ical revolution lie the millions of new ri 
zons and new frontiers which the reaction- 
aries told us were all gone 

Your frontiers are not Surely 
are just coming into view when y 
learning to make piano keys, buttons 
wool sweaters out of 
nesium out of salt water; thirst-quencl 
tablets for soldiers, and a flour out 
which will keep chocolate candy bar 
getting soft in hot weather 

Last year, 8,000 chemists and chemical en- 
gineers were graduated, and 30,000 young men 
and women were doing sparetime b 
work. Ve 


new chem- 





gone 





cottage chee 








shall need more than that, even 
to begin to scratch the surface of the poten- 
tialities of the new chemical ag And, un- 
fortunately, the total resource h 
in pure science are now less than ) 

















Yet a single instance of chemical research, 
which resulted in the ethylene gas method of 
testing green-colored oranges, cost only $4,000 
while adding $8,000,000 a year to the market 
value of the California and Florida crop 

A new low-temperature insulator, aerogel, 
which is really puffed sand, i efficient that 
refrigerators with a present cay ty of ¢ 
cubic feet will have a capacit ) cul t 
after the war, with no increase in outside 
dimensions 

A new phosphate treatment of strip steel 
for food cans makes tin-plating unne r 

You are developing ways to substitute silver 
for chromium and nickel in pl 
parts of automobiles, and to 1 lver in 
place of tin and solder 

You have discovered how to use¢ 
insulate wire and to mak ihesive 
curtains, and drapes like those in W 
ton’s national aiiport, tablecloths, ne 
and tarpaulins lighter than ¢ 
broadcasts are now recorded I 
of factories are being 
glass fiber which eliminates noise Al new 
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synthetic rubber tires are strengthened by 
woven glass. 

Over 200,000 products have resulted from 
our country’s chemical research since 1914. 
Forty percent of the chemicals now listed by 
Monsanto were not made 10 years ago. 

Even skeptics will agree that this is prog- 
ress. But they will ask what justifies our 
belief that we are in the bright dawn of a 
revolution bringing guaranties of security 
and plenty for all the peoples of the earth. 
How wili more and more people be able to 
buy the new things we discover? 

Where will they get their increased pur- 
chasing power? And how do we know our 
supply of chemicals won’t be exhausted? 
After all, the Deputy Oil Coordinator tells us 
we may face a petroleum deficit in 20 years, 
and petroleum is one of our Chief sources of 
chemicals. And are we not using our minerals 
faster than nature is replacing them? 

The answers to all these questions are to 
be found in the fact that the chemical revolu- 
tion is also an agricultural revolution. 

The agricultural crops of the world’s farms 
will prove to be the largest and most perma- 
nent source of the world’s chemicals. Petro- 
leum and coal and scores of other mineral 
sources of chemicals, after all, are nothing but 
plant life rotted through centuries into their 
present form by the wonders of God. And 
now, at last, organic chemists, plant geneti- 
cists and chemurgists have discovered, and 
are still discovering, how plant life can be 
directly converted into the chemicals we need 
without waiting for the passing of centuries. 

Here, then, is the explanation of how you 
scientists make piano keys and wool sweaters 
out of cottage cheese. Dr. Harry E. Barnard, 
technical director of the National Farm 
Chemurgic Council, explains it this way: 

“When a cow eats grass,” says Dr. Barnard, 
“she converts it into beef and leather and 
cottage cheese. When a sheep eats grass, one 
of the results is wool. An elephant turns the 
same mysterious stuff into ivory. So when a 


chemist makes wool or ivory out of cottage 


” 


cheese, he’s merely processing grass. 

I might pause here a moment to remark 
that one determined chemist even went so 
far as to perform the traditionally impossible 
feat of making a silk purse out of soOw’s ears. 

If industry shall rely in the future upon 
increased chemical research, and if farm 
crops shall supply the buik of our chemicals, 
what will this mean for our farmers—who 
constitute one-fourth of our population? 

Dr. William A. Hamor, of the Mellon Insti- 
tute, has said that “when our Nation was 
founded, 19 people out of every 20 devoted all 
their time to producing food for themselves 
and the twentieth person. Today, an indi- 
vidual on the farm supports himself, 3 people 
in town, and contributes to the sustenance 
of 1 person overseas.” That is striking prog- 
ress. But still, as always, the farmers receive 
a notoriously low share of the national in- 
come. Their chief fundamental problem has 
been how to dispose of their surpluses. But 
now, if those surpluses are used as chemicals 
by industry, and if industry begins to use 
still other types of crops, the farmer is going 
to make a good living without Government 
subsidy, and will thus be able to buy more 
manufactured goods. That will mean in- 
creased standards of living for both the farm- 
ers and industrial employees. 

The exciting program of chemurgy, then, 
in which all of you graduates will participate, 
directly or indirectly, is one of feeding our 
factories as well as our stomachs with raw 
materials from the farm. This will do away 
with the concept of farm surpluses. Mean- 
while we must grow new crops which industry 
can use in place of older crops which no 
longer return a profit to the farmer. It will be 
up to many of you to find new industrial uses 
to which both new and old crops can be put 
to keep our standard of living going ever 
upward. 
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Is this a sound, practical program, or is it 
naught but an idle dream? Let’s take a look 
at some of the steps already being taken in 
this direction: 

A few years ago our Cigarettes were rolled 
in paper made from dirty linen rags collected 
in Central Europe and imported from France. 
Today hundreds of farmers have found new 
prosperity by supplying the threshed Minne- 
sota straw and California seed flax from which 
all cigarette paper is now made. 

When Japan seized Malaya, our supply of 
kapok was cut off. How were we to make life 
preservers and life rafts without kapok? 
Well, it has been discovered that each fiber 
of the fluffy white floss of the common 
American milkweed is a hollow tube, coated 
with natural wax and impervious to water. 
Today our Army, Navy, and Marine flyers, 
clad in suits lined with only 3 or 4 pounds of 
milkweed floss, can fly in the substratosphere 
without feeling the cold and can stay afloat 
and dry in the sea for more than 100 hours. 
The substitute is better than the “real 
McCoy.” 

What about cotton, which has so long 
been an economic thorn in the country’s 
side? In 1936 an enterprising southern cot- 
ton farmer was angered because a big tire 
company imported its cotton from Egypt. He 
asked why, and was told that the Egyptian 
cotton had 8 characteristics not possessed by 
American cotton. So he hired a plant genet- 
icist and in 4 years had developed a grade 
of cotton possessing al! 8 characteristics, and 
was selling it to the tire company in ever- 
increasing amounts. Chemists and chemur- 
gists have now discovered more than 1,000 
separate industrial uses for cotton. 

And if there should still be a cotton sur- 
plus, there are other remedies. We are short 
of industrial starches, for which we have been 
dependent upon the tapioca and casava of 
the East Indies. But chemists and chemur- 
gists now agree that we can get all the in- 
dustrial starch we need from the waxy maize 
and sorghums of Nebraska and Iowa and 
from sweetpotatoes. Since the South ex- 
ported 68 percent of its cotton in 1901, but 
less than 8 percent in 1940, it seems likely 
that many southern planters would be only 
too willing to substitute profitable sweet- 
potatoes for unprofitable cotton. 

More than half of our leather-tanning ma- 
terials used to be imported. Now we are de- 
veloping western American hemlock and 
pecan shells for tanning, and new tanning 
methods actually make kid shoes more resist- 
ant to scuffing. 

The Agriculture Department tells us we can 
get six or seven million pounds of wax a year 
out of the “mud” residue from the milling of 
sugarcane, which used to be a total waste 

A single factory in Tennessee produces 
5,000,000 pounds of casein fiber from skim 
milk each year. With a shortage of felt, 
1,000,000 pounds are expected to be used in 
felt hats this year. The figure would be still 
higher except that there is a shortage of 
casein fiber as well as of wool felt. But 
chemistry and chemurgy can find substitutes 
for other substitutes. The rest of the hats 
will be made from protein extracted from 
soybeans 

The soybean itself is a fascinating example 
of the chemical wonders which are wrought 
from farm crops. Seven years ago soybeans 
were comparatively rare. They had only 30 
industrial uses. Today they have nearly 400 
uses—from soup to automobile doors—and 
111,000,000 bushels were produced in the 
United States alone last year. There is a 
new bumblebee food which thoroughly fools 
the bees. It contains only one-fourth pollen 
and three-fourths soybean flour. A single 
company has made and sold over a million 
gallons of sOybean paint. Auto upholstery 
padding can be made from soybean fiber 
sprayed with rubber—whenever we have the 
rubber. 
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And let’s don’t forget the new plastics. 
Many of them are made from soybeans, and 
practically all are made basically from farm 
products. Already 13 different plastics are on 
the market. Plastic automobile fenders have 
received blows 10 times harder than steel 
fenders without denting. A plastic radio 
costing $9.95 would cost between $14 and $15 
if made of wood. The electric refrigerators 
which would now be on the market were 
scheduled to contain over 50 plastic parts 

One plastic alone, Du Pont’s transparent 
Lucite (methyl methacrylate—basically farm 
crops) can be used to furnish an entire bou- 
doir—furniture, lamps, vases, curtains, drapes, 
negligee, rugs, upholstery, combs, and brushes. 
Lucite had 70 uses in the 1942 automobiles. 
It covers bomber noses and pursuit-plane 
cockpits. And northern Indiana soon may 
see some of the rowboats and canoes made 
entirely of transparent Lucite, thanks to our 
young chemists and engineers. 

You young ladies are quite familiar with 
the story of nylon. But perhaps you have not 
yet heard that nylon can now be made into 4 
velvet which will not crush or wrinkle. Nylon 
thread in 40 colors is available for home 
sewing, and nylon darning thread can be had 
in 10 hosiery colors for repairing hose. Nylon 
also is used for strings in musical instru- 
ments and tennis and badminton rackets. 
You have seen the new ladies’ shoes with 
nylon and vinyon mesh uppers. Vinyon makes 
good chemical-resisting laboratory aprons, 
and possibilities of using nylon to replace our 
present paper currency are being studied. 

We also are faced with a shortage of vege- 
table oils. But farmers have been asked to 
step up production of peanuts, flax, and 
soybeans, which provide vegetable oils as 
good as those we have imported. So do our 
cottonseed, sunflowers, and safflowers. For- 
eign drying oils, like tung and perilla, have 
been imported in the past for military equip- 
ment and paint. But we can grow tung 
here, and we can ge. more drying oils from 
dehydrated castor-beans and soybeans. The 
United States may produce 10,000,000,000 
pounds of fats and oils in the 1942-43 season. 
Grape-seed oil already is going into cosmetic 
creams. 

There are thousands of other examples of 
how we and the other nations of the world 
can create new necessities and luxuries at 
home, while creating new purchasing power 
for the farmers and industrial employees at 
the same time. The lemon alone, for in- 
stance, has no less than 80 new uses in in- 
dustry as well as in food. All we need is 
farm crops and ambitious young chemists 
and technicians like yourselves. The new 
sulfa drugs can be used to speed up evolu- 
tionary changes in plant life, while the 
vitamin content of plants can be increased 
by plant geneticists. 

We have only scratched the surface. In- 
deed, there are 300,000 distinct varieties of 
plant life known to exist in the world, and 
15,000 of them are in the United States and 
Canada. Who says you have no new fron- 
tiers? ‘The only frontiers which are gone are 
the old frontiers. Thousands have appeared 
in their place. And who says the rest of the 
world, with 95 percent of the varieties of 
plant life, won’t be abie to make a good 
living? 

One of the greatest of these frontiers is 
only now being reached. It is the new fron- 
tier of synthetic rubber. 

Annual American civilian rubber needs 
have increased from 1 to 10%, pounds per 
person in the past 30 years. Home-made 
synthetic rubber is no mere result of a war 
which has cut off our old sources of natural 
rubber. It is the natural result of scientific 
evolution and common sense. Dr. E. R. 
Weidlein, director of Mellon Institute, tells 
us that (and I quote) “it is quite certain 
that within a period of from 5 to 10 years the 
rubber industry would have evolved syn- 
thetic products to take the place of natural 
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rubber as normal] developments,” even if we 
had not lost our sources of natural rub- 
ber. 

Mere than 30 varieties of synthetic rubber 
have been studied. There are 5 principal 
kinds, derived from petroleum, coal tar, and 
farm crops like corn and wheat. The most 
important is the copolymer type, made of 
butadiene and styrene. And the cheapest, 
largest, most dependable and most perma- 
nent source of butadiene is the grain alcohol 
derived from our corn and wheat. After 
weeks of investigation by a Senate Agricul- 
ture Subcommittee, we still hope that the 
War Production Board will make long-de- 
layed use of American corn and wheat for 
our new synthetic rubber. We are far be- 
hind the rest of the world in this respect. 
Even before the war began, Germany had 36,- 
000 small plants for making this industrial 
alcohol from farm crops, and the United 

tates today still has none! 

There also is rubber in goldenrcod, as Edi- 
son knew; in rabbitbrush, and in our old, 
reliable milkweed. (Guayule, too, is a form 
of milkweed. Its rubber content was discov- 
ered after cows had died from eating it. 
Their stomachs were opened, and little balls 
of rubber were found inside). American col- 
leges and universities are beginning to experi- 
ment with the Russian dandelion, kok-sagyz 
(pronounced coke sageeze). Russia has ob- 
tained from 150 to 200 pounds of rubber to 
the acre, from 170,000 acres of kok-sagyz. 

In all probability, the United States will 
find itself after the war with a vast new 
rubber industry, offering our people thou- 
sands of new jobs. We can, in fact, have 
many new industries, offering our people 
millions of new jobs. And all will be directly 
or indirectly attributable to the next stages 
of the chemical and agricultural revolution 
in which you young men and women, and 
the young men and women of other nations, 
will participate 

Changing economies in the nations of the 
world will, of course, mean a changing world 
economy. But for the United States to in- 
crease the measure of her self-sufficiency will 
not mean that we are withdrawing from the 
rest of the world. Rather, it will only mean 
that we are catching up with a world trend 
which is already in evidence abroad. In- 
creasing our self-sufficiency is, in reality, the 
best guarantee against becoming isolated in 
the real sense of the word. It is no longer 
possible to believe that other nations need 
look to our mines and oil wells and factories 
as the only sources of their bread and butter 
and gadgets. Corn, wheat, soybeans, and 
milk can give them bread, butter, soup, and 
gadgets. The world is learning that no na- 
tion can buy if it does not have purchasing 
power, and that purchasing power stems only 
from preduction. 

Therefore, we cannot build the new world 
on the air-and-water foundation of world 
trade. As long as we seek to bind men and 
nations only to the resources of mines and 
oil wells, the “have” nations will always seek 
to control the “have not” nations, and the 
“have not” nations will always seek to Over- 
throw that control—by waf, if necessary. 
The agricultural and chemical short-cut to 
manufactured gocds may bring about the 
death of war in the same bed with rule of the 
“have nots” by the “haves.” 

Small nations are no longer able to main- 
tain complete sovereignty, because they can- 
not afford the price of adequate military pro- 
tection and they are not rich enough to bar- 
gain economically with larger nations. In 
view of this self-evident fact, and in view 
of the new techniques worked out by Sscien- 
tists like yourselves, the nations of the worid 
are most likely to drift into 4 or 5 major 
groups or blocs, each highly self-sufficient, 
and hence less interested in grabbing from a 
neighbor what it already has. 

Let me read you a few words spoken 
before a Senate committee in Washington 
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by Dr. William Jay (Billy) Hale, the chemist 
who invented the word “chemurgy” itself. 

{You might be interested in a little 
anecdote of Billy Hale’s boyhood. One of 
the chemical experiments of his adolescent 
days required that he stand on a high plat- 
form or on a tall building. As the son of 
a preacher, Billy had access to his father’s 
church, and decided to use the high church 
steeple. As always seems to happen in boy- 
hood chemical experiments, there was an ex- 
plosion, and he blew a big hole in dad’s 
church tower. Billy didn't tell his father 
about it, and hoped he would never notice 
it. But the next Sunday, as the story goes, 
his father knelt down to pray. Reverently 
beginning by saying “O, Lord,” he glanced 
upward toward the steeple. And there, be- 
fore the whole congregation, his emphasis 
suddenly changed from “O Lord—” to “Oh, 
Lord!”] 

In listening to the following few words 
by Billy Hale, keep in mind that because of 
his proven ability as a prophet, able to call 
his shots, he is popularly known as 
chemistry’s “Dizzy Dean.” 

“Until the nations of the world learn the 
lesson of self-sufficiency,” Dr. Hale told us 
(and these are his own words), “they will be 
constantly plagued by world wars. Even- 
tually,” he said, “there will be four or five 
groups of self-sufficient nations comprising 
the world. We are now living in a chemical 
age.” Dr. Hale went on: “The curtailment of 
farm production was a stop-gap to Hades. 
Let’s look at that farm surplus, not as food, 
but as chemicals. Let’s use it as food, yes. 
But also as clothing, shelter, transportation, 
communication, medicine, and a thousand 
other things. Let’s stop trying to grow less. 
Let’s grow more and more, until every acre 
is trapping sunshine and the value of labor 
is added to the things which nature provides 
so abundantly. This is the real meaning of 
the chemical age which is upon us.” 

Billy Hale might have added that a day 
we have long dreamed of is already here, the 
day when the sun’s rays are trapped and 
harnessed as solar power to the machines 
of the world. For plant life is our greatest 
source of chemicals in a new chemical age, 
and plants themselves are only 2-percent 
soil and 98-percent sunshine, air, and water. 
The various regions of the world harness their 
own electricity, because it would not make 
sense to carry electricity all over the world in 
ships. And it will not make sense to ship our 
chemicals around the world, either. It makes 
no sense to carry on world trade of sunshine, 
air, and water. 

War is probably the most tragic of all large- 
scale tragedies. Yet out of all evil some good 
is born. In 1913 Fritz Haber, a German 
chemist, discovered how to take nitrogen out 
of the air. Unfortunately for the world, that 
process was used to prime the Kaiser’s guns 
in the first World War. But, fortunately, it 
is the same process now used to produce vast 
amounts of soil fertilizer, to enable more 
nations to raise more crops, to make more 
goods which people need, to reduce the logic 
of future wars. 

And now, today, in some farm regions of 
our country the deadly flame-thrower is 
already being used to destroy the weeds 
which interfere with the very farm crops 
which will reduce the causes of future wars. 

The alchemists of the Middles Ager failed 
in their efforts to transmute baser eiements 
into gold. But you young alchemists cf today 
are turning sun and air and water and dirt 
into the chemicals which have a million more 
valuable uses than gold. 

More importantly, you will give further 
testimony that in the last analysis all great 
advancement stems directly from the peo- 
ple, and not from any government. In an 
hour when men are speaking perhaps too 
glibly of “four freedoms” for a vast world, you 
will bear witness that we must pay more 
than lip service to freedom of enterprise in 
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a@ great nation. Not even you modern 
alchemists can bring progress out of chemi- 
cals without the catalyst of liberty. 
History’s greatest frontiers are not behind 
us. They are in front of us. They can be 
reached only through the gateway of human 
freedom. They are your frontiers—yours to 
conquer, yours to enjoy, yours to pass on 
to a more fortunate world. May God grant 
you every success in the enjoyment of your 
privilege—in the performance of your duty! 





A Tribute to Hon. Harry B. Coffee, a 
Candidate for the United States Senate 


REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HAROLD D. COOLEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 9, 1942 


Mr. COOLEY. Mr. Speaker, our col- 
league, Harry B. CoFFEEr, is today leaving 
Washington and returning to his home 
in Nebraska for a brief sojourn with his 
friends and the people of that great 
State. As you know, he is a candidate 
for election to the United States Senate, 
subject to the Democratic primary which 
will be held in Nebraska on the llth 
day of August. Sincere friendship in- 
spires me as I take the floor of the House 
at this time for the purpose of com- 
mending him upon the splendid manner 
iz. which he has represented the people 
of his district, the State of Nebraska, and 
the Nation during the time that he has 
served as a Member of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. I would not be true to the 
innermost feelings of my own heart if I 
should permit him to leave Washington 
without expressing my deep appreciation 
of the service he has rendered here or 
without wishing him complete success 
and the best of luck in his campaign for 
the United States Senate. 

Because of his great interest in the 
welfare of American agriculture he was 
elected by this House as a member of the 
Committee on Agriculture and it has 
been my privilege, as a member of that 
committee, to serve with him during the 
past 8 years. I have had an oppor- 
tunity to observe Harry Corres in the 
faithful performance of the duties of his 
office and I know that he has diligently 
and conscientiously applied himself to 
the honest discharge of the arduous 
tasks incident to his membership upon 
that very important committee and to 
his work here on the floor of the House 
as the representative of a great people. 
While I have not always agreed with 
him, I have never had a single cccasion 
to question his sincerity or intellectual 
honesty. I know that he has at all 
times been actuated by a superiority of 
purpose and by a supreme devotion to 
the ideals and fundamental principles 
which constitute the very bedrock of our 
democracy. He has never been willing 
to sacrifice principles for political ex- 
pediency, nor for fleeting popularity. 
One thing that all of his colleagues know 
is that he has never played the role of a 
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demagogue but rather, with fearless cour- 
age, has fought for his convictions. He 
has a comprehensive understanding o7% 
the many complex problems which have 
engaged the attention of Congress dur- 
ing his years of service here. He is :. 
trained, sincere, able, and distinguishecl 
statesman who appreciates fully tie 
magnitude of the great problems ‘with 
which our Nation is at this hour con- 
fronted. 

By the fearless and intelligent manner 
in which he has discharged his duties 
here in the House of Representatives he 
has won the confidence and the admira- 
tion of his colleagues and here he is 
held in high esteem by all who have had 
the privilege of serving with him since 
he became a Member of this House in 
1935. 

By background, training, experience, 
and character, and by every yardstick 
with which the measurements of a real 
man are taken, Harry Corree is well 
qualified to serve the people of his State 
and this Nation in the high office to which 
he aspires, the offiee of United States 
Senator from the State of Nebraska. He 
is devoted to the institutions of freedom 
and he is anxious to do everything within 
his power to protect those institutions 
from the onslaughts of evil forces, des- 
potic power, and the merciless tyranny 
of the ruthless rulers of other lands. 
He has likewise been a leader in the 
fight against “isms” and ideologies which 
are incompatible with the institutions of 
representative government and _ true 
Americanism. He is a veteran of the 
last World War. He is a real American 
and he believes in the American way of 
life. He believes in the living philoso- 
phies of those who laid well the founda- 
tions of this Government. He under- 
stands the full meaning of the war in 
which we are now engaged and appreci- 
ates the great importance of the success 
of our efforts. He did not believe that 
our Nation should become embroiled in 
the controversies of the Old World but 
he has at all times believed that it was 
the first duty of our Government to make 
this Nation invulnerable to attack. He 
was, therefore, a noninterventionist, yet 
he has supported every appropriation 
which had for its purpose the building 
of a war machine sufficient to protect this 
Nation and the integrity of every inch of 
our territory. He did everything with- 
in his power to keep this Nation out of 
war, yet he did everything within his 
power to prepare it for a_ just defense 
against all attacks. When the Japs 
swooped down from the skies on that 
Sunday morning in last December and 
committed their cowardly and.dastardly 
attacks upon Pearl Harbor, from that 
moment on he knew that we were en- 
gaged in a war which could not, with 
honor, have been avoided, a war, yeS, a 
bloody conflict of death and carnage, the 
consequences of which We cannot yet de- 
termine. 

Since Pearl Harbor, Harry CoFFree has 
supported every single measure which has 
been reported to this House by the Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee, the Naval Affairs 
Committee, the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, and every other committee of 
the House wh‘ch had for its purpose the 
préparation of this Nation for an all-out 
War, 
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Not only has Harry CoFFEE sought to 
vrotect this Nation and its institutions 
from enemies both from within and with- 
gut, but he has tried to make the in- 
stitutions of democracy function on the 
home front. He has made a great con- 
tribution to the cause of American ag- 
rictiture. He was born on a ranch in 
Sioux County, Nebr., and his many years 
of experience as a ranchman, a farmer, 
and a Yusinessman have brought him in 
close contact with the problems of those 
who toil on the farms and ranch lands of 
this country and his ability, industry, and 
fine knowledge of all phases of agri- 
culture have been of great assistance to 
the members of the committee on which 
he has served in our efforts to work out a 
practical solution of the many prob- 
lems which have been presented. The 
livestock producers of the Nation have 
no better friend in Congress than Harry 
CorreeE. He has at all times sought to 
preserve the freedom of farmers and to 
promote the welfare of all of those en- 
gaged in agriculture. He knows more 
about the problems of the sugar beet and 
sugarcane producers in America than 
perhaps any other man in Congress and 
as evidence of the confidence which his 
colleagues have in him and in his fair- 
ness and in his ability, he was chosen as 
chairman of the so-called sugar bloc. 
He has at all times been interested in 
preserving and protecting the integrity 
of the Farm Credit Administration and 
in keeping and maintaining that agency 
as a credit facility which will continue to 
be controlled by and to serve the needs 
of the farmers of America. He was the 
author of the amendment to the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act, which resulted 
in the granting of 85 percent of parity 
loans to producers of the major agricul- 
tural commodities. He was primarily re- 
sponsible for the enactment of section 32 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Act which 
provided for the setting apart of 30 per- 
cent of the customs receipts to be used 
by the Secretary of Agriculture in sub- 
sidizing the exportation of surplus farm 
commodities and in diverting surplus 
commodities to the channels of relief. It 
was by the authority of this section that 
the Secretary of Agriculture was author- 
ized to finance the food stamp plan which 
brought much relief to producers as well 
as to those unfortunate citizens on the 
relief rolls of the Nation. 

I want to read to you and to include in 
my remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
orp excerpts from editorials which have 
appeared in the press concerning the 
services rendered in Congress by Harry 
CoFFreE, to the end that you and all who 
may read these comments might know 
what others have said about him, his 
character and his record in this House. 

Nebraska has fewer notables in this Wash- 
ington scene than many other States, fewer 
than in the first World War. But it has one 
for whom there is a steadily growing re- 
spect, and for whom there should be a larger 
future—Representative Harry B. COFFEE. 
Amid the distractions of foreign issues, he 
has not lost sight of the ball here at home. 
No one in Congress has more steadfastly 
withstood group pressures of various kinds. 
(E. H. Taylor, associate editor, The Country 
Gentleman.) 

CorFreE has been an independent fighter, 
keeping the interests of his State and its 
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mein industries, livestock raising and farm- 
ing, first in his mind. (Norfolk Daily News.) 

He is bold in his public utterances, a trait 
which only too frequently is “among the 
missing’ when public men are concerned. 
(Nebraska City News-Press.) 

I often hear’ men ask how come Harry 
Corree is so popular in his home district. 
The question is easy to answer. In the first 
place, the personality of Harry Corree is 
pleasing. In the second place, he is honest. 
In the third place, he is never a coward. 
(Edgar Howard, Columbus Telegram.) 

It would be hard ever to believe that any 
selfish motive, political or otherwise, could 
sway this man from the courage of his con- 
victions in any cause. (Petersburg Index.) 

The Fifth District's level-headed, independ- 
ent Congressman never has lent himself to 
rubber stamping. He has never followed any- 
one or supported any legislation unless he 
considered it good. He has not been a pork- 
barrel raider. (Scottsbluff Star-Herald.) 

Back of it all, he does represent the Middle 
West efficiently and enthusiastically. (Cherry 
County News.) 

Harry Corres, a Jeffersonian, believes in the 
free system, in democratic processes, in what 
has always been known as the American way 
of life. It’s cheering when such a member 
of the Democratic Party presents himself at 
this critical time boldly to champion “the 
old-time religion” from which others are 
departing to worship at the shrines of strange 
and sinister gods. (Omaha World-Herald.) 

No one in Congress has ever fought more 
valiantly and effectively for agriculture than 
has Harry Corree. (The Wyoming Wool 
Grower.) 

CorreEe is the type of public servant we 
should like to see named. He has been out- 
spoken in his opposition to the most vicious 
of the New Deal vagaries, such as the pack- 
ing of the Supreme Court, the toadying to 
labor racketeers. (The Gering Courier.) 

Western sugar-beet farmers are to be con- 
gratulated upon the fact that they have had 
representing them in Congress such an able 
and determined Congressman as Harry B. 
CoFFEE. (The National Beet Grower.) 


Mr. Speaker, I am sure that Harry 
CoFFEE’s candidacy for the United States 
Senate will appeal to the farmers and to 
the businessmen of Nebraska, and to all 
of the citizens of that great State who 
are anxious to preserve constitutional 
government and our institutions of free- 
dom. 

I know his true worth. I cherish his 
friendship, and I wish“him the best of 
luck. 





David B. Vaughan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MARTIN DIES 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 9, 1942 


Mr. DIES. Mr. Speaker, in a letter 
written by me on March 28, 1942, to Hon. 
HENRY A. WALLAcE, Chairman, Board of 
Economic Warfare, and released to the 
newspapers, I stated: 

David Vaughan, head administrative officer 
of the Board of Economic Warfare, at a salary 
of $6,500, was a sponsor of the American 
League for Peace and Democracy. 


The records of our committee and the 
letterhead for the American League for 
Peace and Democracy showed that a 
man by the name of David Vaughan was 
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a sponsor of the organization. Upon 
investigation, however, we have definite- 
ly determined that the David Vaughan 
who sponsored the American League for 
Peace and Democracy is not the same 
person as Mr. David B. Vaughan who was 
described in my letter to Chairman WatL- 
LACE, as head administrative officer of the 
Board of Economic Warfare. The rec- 
ords of our office do not show that Mr. 
Vaughan, who is presently Administrative 
Officer and Chief of tiie Administrative 
Management Bureau of the Board of 
Economic Warfare, has ever been affi- 
liated directly or indirectly with the 
American League for Peace and Democ- 
racy or any other Communist or subver- 
sive organization. 

I C2eply regret that this mistake was 
made and I am glad to retract it and to 
apologize to Mr. Vaughan for the error. 
The statement was released while I was 
in Texas and immediately upon my re- 
turn to Washington I made a careful in- 
vestigation which convinced me that the 
statement was erroneous. 

In the last 4 years our committee has 
dealt with thousands of people. It was 
inevitable that some mistakes would be 
made. Where mistakes have been made 
I have been the first to acknowledge 
them and to seek to make full restitution 
to the injured person. A citizen’s good 
name is his most valuable possession and 
he is entitled to the fullest protection 
against erroneous statements even 
though unintentionally made. Congres- 
sional committees and chairmen of com- 
mittees should observe the greatest cau- 
tion in dealing with the reputations and 
good names of people, and where mis- 
takes are unintentionally made the full- 
est restitution should be made to the in- 
jured person. Therefore, it is not only 
my duty but opportunity to apologize to 
Mr. Vaughan and to pay the attorney fees 
contracted by him in the protection of 
his good name. 

Insofar as Mr. Vaughan is concerned it 
is needless to say that I have never 
known him. There has come to me, 
however, from the most reliable sources 
information that he is a splendid out- 
standing citizen and a conscientious pub- 
lic servant. I, therefore, deeply and sin- 
cerely regret that through a mistake his 
good name was brought into question. It 
is not only my intention to insert this 
correction and apology in the CoNGREs- 
SIONAL ReEcorD but also to release it to 
the press and to send copies of it to Vice 
President WALLACE and the two Senators 
from Kentucky who wrote me about Mr. 
Vaughan. 





Rubber 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. GUY M. GILLETTE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 9, 1942 


Mr. GILLETTE. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the REcorp an article en- 
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titled “Rubber”, written by Mr. Bruce 
Bliven and published this week in the 
magazine the New Republic. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

RUBBER 


This country is in great peril, in a mili- 
tary sense, because of the impending short- 
age of rubber. Few civilians seem to realize 
how serious a matter this is, and even some 
Army men appear inclined to take it too 
lightly. We have a program to remedy this 
condition, but highly qualified experts say 
that this program is thoroughly inadequate, 
both in size and in character. There is ac- 
tual danger that even with everything we are 
now trying, our military efforts may be 
gravely hampered, perhaps as soon as 18 
months from now. 

Responsibility for this inadequate ap- 
proach to a crucial problem rests squarely 
upon a group of men high in the Govern- 
ment who are clinging stubbornly to a 
wrong course. I do not accuse these men of 
deliberately betraying their country. They 
are following a policy recommended to them 
by a small group of big corporations, a policy 
that is of great advantage to these corpora- 
tions now and even greater advantage after 
the war. The men involved, whether inside 
the Government or outside it, refuse to face 
the fact that if we lose the war for lack of 
rubber, these corporations will themselves be 
destroyed in the kind of world Hitler and his 
allies will impose on us. 

It is obvious, even to an ignorant layman 
like myself, that we need for war and for 
essential civilian purposes all the synthetic 
rubber we can get our hands on. Nearly all 
the world’s natural rubber is now controlled 
by the Axis. South American wild rubber is 
small in quantity, difficult to harvest, and 
requires ships which at the moment do not 
exist. There are several plants and shrubs 
that are promising sources of supply, but 
none of them is now grown in this hemi- 
sphere in sufficient amounts and none can be 
grown without the loss of much valuable 
time. Such sources, moreover, require the 
construction of more or less elaborate fac- 
tories for conversion of the raw material. 

Our main reliance, therefore, must be on 
synthetic rubber from chemical sources. In 
the past, one of the important sources of 
synthetic rubber has been from alcohol, and 
the only important source of this alcohol, 
in most of the countries that have been 
forced to resort to such rubber, has been 
farm products such as potatoes, wheat, and 
corn. In the United States, other equally 
useful sources for alcohol would be sweet- 
potatoes, molasses, and sorghum. (A new 
technical development can turn these raw 
materials into synthetic rubber without 
making alcohol. The original raw material 
is transformed into butylene glycol, which is 
then made into butadiene, the substance 
from which, in all cases, the most useful 
type of synthetic rubber for American pur- 
poses is made. This new technical advance 
does not affect the situation described in 
this article.) 

In Russia at the present time a great 
part of all the rubber used is derived from 
farm products through the alcohol-buta- 
diene-rubber cycle. In Poland large amounts 
of synthetic rubber have been produced from 
potatoes and cereals. Yet, oddly enough, 
the United States is turning its back on this 
safe, proved source of rubber and is gambling 
its whole future and the future of the world 
on an untried new experimental process 
using petroleum as its base. To be sure, the 
petroleum men insist that they now have 
a reliable process; but they said the same 
things 6 months ago and have since then 
completely altered their technique, which 
does not make for confidence in the reli- 
ability of their promises, 
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We have appropriated about %$650,000,000 
with which a few firms, mostly in the oil 
business or allied lines, are to build plants to 
make butadiene—the raw material for syn- 
thetic rubber—-from petroleum. In many 
cases we have forced contracts upon com- 
panies which had no previous experience in 
this line, did not want to go into it and 
agreed only for patriotic reasons. Such com- 
panies would represent about 700,000 of the 
projected total of 900,000 tons annually. 
But that total may never be reached. Many 
highly qualified experts believe that our 
shortage of rubber will have become really 
désperate long before we can attain the 
necessary production from petroleum as a 
raw material. 

Making rubber from petroleum requires big 
quantities of scarce materials, especially steel. 
It needs high pressures and temperatures. 
Large amounts of raw materials give com- 
paratively small amounts of extremely impure 
rubber, and purifying it requires another, ex- 
pensive, lengthy process. As suggested, prac- 
tically no synthetic rubber from petroleum is 
now being produced in the United States. 
Of the big plants you read about in news- 
paper headlines as under construction, al- 
most none has been completed. Very few 
have even been started. Most of them are not 
beyond the blueprint stage. 

Compare the two situations for rubber 
from petroleum and from farm products: 

Petroleum rubber requires that the whole 
series of factories be constructed from the 
ground up. 

Rubber from farm products needs far 
smaller quantities of new materials. We 
could produce at least 200,000 tons annu- 
ally—perhaps 300,000—from existing distil- 
leries and refineries (even brandy stills can 
be used). Buildings for additional tonnage 
need only small amounts of critical ma- 
terials. They can be built in 6 or 8 months, 
as against 18 months to 2 years for plants 
te produce petroleum rubber. 

Rubber from farm products is as good as 
rubber from petroleum. Cost is not im- 
portant in wartime, but it seems probable 
that rubber from potatoes, sweetpotatoes, 
corn, wheat, molasses, and sorghum can be 
produced about as cheaply as that from pe- 
troleum—depending, of course, on the prices 
set for these raw materials. 

How does it happen that this country pro- 
poses to pass by a proved success in synthetic 
rubber to embark upon an extremely dubious, 
costly, time-consuming experiment? The 
answer is the old familiar one of dollar-a- 
year men in important war bureaus of the 
Government—dollar-a-year men who come 
from big corporations, have the corporation 
mentality and are unable, no matter how 
hard they try, to sweep out of their minds 
existing preconceptions that are dangerous 
ir. the extreme to the war effort. (There is 
no doubt that some of them do try con- 
scientiously and hard.) 

Among the corporations which influence 
the thinking of the dollar-a-year men cone 
must mention the Standard Oil Co. of New 
Jersey. Everyone knows by now how this 
firm was tied up with the I. G. Farben trust 
in Germany. This is only part of the long 
and dismal story of patent rights to Ameri- 
can inventions which went to our potential 
enemies long after everyone knew that they 
were our enemies. Experimental work was 
done in both countries on rubber. There was 
a certain degree of exchange of information— 
just how much or how valuable is still a 
matter of hot dispute. There seems little 
doubt, however, that the Germans got by 
far the better end of the bargain. We sent 
them all we knew about rubber, and they 
held back vitally valuable information that 
has since formed a great part of their war 
effort. 

The agencies responsible for so lightly and 
casually deciding in favor of petroleum and 
against grain alcohol are the Rubber Reserve 
Company and the War Production Board. 
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The Rubber Reserve Company is under 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, 
which is itself only the lengthened shadow 
of Jesse Jones. Jesse will be remembered as 
the man who was largely responsible for 
failing to accumulate an adequate stock pile 
of natural rubber, the man who didn’t get 
us enough quinine, who haggled with Turkey 
over the price of a vast shipment of: opium 
until the Germans took the lot. Such men 
as Dr. E. R. Weidlein and Stanley Crossland, 
of the Rubber Reserve Company, and Ar- 
thur Newhall, Coordinator of Rubber for 
the War Production Board, have been apa- 
thetic or hostile from the beginning in regard 
to having any important amount of rubber 
made from farm products. When farsighted 
Government officials tried to exchange in- 
formation with Russia—which is doing better 
than we are about rubber—I am told that 
Mr. Newhall blocked the plan. 

All four of these gentlemen have insisted 
on regarding rubber from grain alcohol as 
an untried experiment, and rubber from 
petroleum as a proved sucess, though the 
facts are just the opposite. They ignored 
the experience of Russia, Poland, and Ger- 
many. In at least one case, they refused to 
cooperate with a private plant anxious to 
go into production with grain alcohol. In 
another case they insisted on a small ex- 
perimental pilot plant when there was no 
reason not to start at once on a full scale. 

No one can offer any sound, technical 
criticism of the plans for rubber from grain 
alcohol, so its enemies have adupted another 
tack. They will tell you scornfully that this 
process is supported by the farm bloc. This 
charge is true, and what of it? Farmers un- 
doubtedly want to sell their products. While 
our supplies of petroleum are dwindling, 
some of our cereals are rotting on the ground 
for lack of proper storage facilities. It is 
sound wisdom to husband our irreplaceable 
mineral and oil deposits and use instead 
growing crops which, broadly speaking, are 
inexhaustible. Farmers would much rather 
be able to sell their product at a profit and 
stand on their own feet, than to find that 
for reasons which are no fault of their own, 
part of their crops constitute an unsalable 
surplus. Future generations will have reason 
to praise our foresight if we now take the 
farmers’ advice. 

We need vast quantities of grain alcohol 
for other purposes than rubber. We need it 
for explosives. We need great amounts for 
new plastics, for peace and war. We need it 
for antifreeze in internal-combustion en- 
gines and to keep airplane windshields clear 
of frost. Alcohol and cotton together make 
a substance valuable in the construction of 
airplane wings and other war material. 
Competent experts say that we need to pro- 
duce 1,000,000,000 gallons of grain alcohol 
this year and far more next year. 

Why do the big businessmen, inside the 
Government and outside, show this extraor- 
dinary preference for rubber made from 
petroleum? 

In the case of Standard Oil of New Jersey 
and its friends the answer is easy: The pe- 
troleum process is their baby. Even with 
high excess-profits taxes they stand to make 
a lot of money out of doing the work for the 
Government. Also, Standard Oil has been 
bitterly excoriated—and, in my opinion, 
justly—for its contractual dealings with I. G. 
Farben, which really meant dealing -with 
Hitler. It would like to demonstrate that 
something has been saved from the wreck- 


age—namely, a good _ petroleum-rubber 
process 

But far more important is the fact that 
these men are thinking primarily in terms of 
the post-war situation. Some of them 


manufacture industrial alcohol and others 
are closely allied with firms in this business. 
They fear being caught at the end of the 
war with excess capacity--the same fear that 
has caused steel] interests to resist expanding 
to meet our war needs. 


Moreover, the industrial-alcohol trade 
doesn’t want to see a shift over to potatoes, 
grain, etc., as their main source of supply. 
They do not want their raw materials to be 
farm products whose prices are subject to 
political control in peacetime and are occa- 
sionally artificially maintained. 

Another important aspect of the matter is 
that the four big rubber companies—-Good- 
rich, Goodyear, Firestone, and United States 
Rubber—seem likely to come out of the 
situation with an iron grip on synthetic rub- 
ber. The raw material, butadiene, is turned 
over to them and they manufacture the rub- 
ber. They are exchanging information about 
improved processes and other details among 
themselves, but not with any outsider. Thus 
they will be in a position of great power in 
regard to one of the most vitally important 
materials of our economy. 

It should be obvious that the rubber situa- 
tion is the biggest untold story of the war. 
Why haven’t you heard more about it? 

One reason among several is that most 
newspapers and magazines carry a very heavy 
amount of advertising of petroleum products, 
and are naturally somewhat influenced, even 
if only unconsciously, by that fact. Another 
reason is that the fight has been presented 
as one between a smal] group of big corpora- 
tions, with their impressive, well known, 
highly polished executives, on one side, and 
a lot of uncouth but greedy farmers on. the 
other, trying to force their products into a 
new field. This picture is not accurate; there 
are plenty of high-powered executives who 
think the farmers are right, and are on their 
side; but the earlier picture has been pre- 
sented, and has stuck in the public mind. 

A bill is now before Congress (S. 2600) 
which would take this decision out of the 
hands of the big businessmen in the Rubber 
Reserve Company and the War Production 
Board and would compel the manufacture 
of rubber based on agricultural products. 
This would be done through an actual Gov- 
ernment agency. It could conduct experi- 
ments, lend money, make contracts, or if 
necessary build and operate plants. Only a 
surprisingly smal' amount of money would 
be required to develop this type of rubber 
on a large scale and in a short time. A 
bushel of grain makes 614 pounds of rubber. 
For less than $30,000,000, the experts Say, 
we could produce the butadiene for 200,000 
tons of rubber a year, and additional buta- 
diene at the rate of $20,000,000 per 100,000 
tons. The alcohol plants ard rubber fac- 
tories could and should be built right in the 
middle of the Farm Belt, or anywhere else 
where the raw materials are plentiful, to save 
large quantities of urgently needed trans- 
portation. Compare these figures with the 
$650,000,000 already given to the petroleum 
industry and its allies for a doubtful produc- 
| tion of rubber 18 months or 2 years hence. 

If we win the war, I don’t know who will 
deserve the credit; probably a good many 
people. But if we should lose the war for 
lack of rubber, I have a pretty good idea 
where the blame will lie. 

BRucE BLIVEN. 


| “The Basis of Justice Is Simply the Worth 
and Capability of the Individual” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


| OF 
HON. JOHN H. TOLAN 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 9, 1942 


Mr. TOLAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
‘ oRD, I desire to present to you and to my 
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colleagues the statement issued by the 
National Catholic Committee on Negro 
Employment, as published in the May 
1942 issue of the Interracial Review and 
prepared with the cooperation of the 
Reverend John LaFarge, S. J., executive 
editor of America, a Catholic journal of 
comment of national circulation and 
high reputation. , 


NATIONAL CATHOLIC COMMITTEE ON NEGRO 
EMPLOYMENT 


(Statement issued by the National Catholic 
Committee on Negro Employment, May 15, 
1942) 


At a time when every effort is being made 
to attain in the Nation a maximum of pro- 
ductivity in the cause of defense, public- 
spirited citizens cannot ignore a condition by 
which a considerable proportion of the able 
and intelligent people in our communities are 
condemned, for purely racial reasons, to vir- 
tual or total unemployment. Catholic em- 
ployers and Catholic labor leaders, in par- 
ticular, will naturally be coacerned with such 
a development. 

While affecting the Negro, the problem is 
not a Negro problem, nor is it the problem 
of any one race or section of the people. 
It is a national and community probiem, 
which affects all citizens, and can only be 
remedied by the joint action of the entire 
community and Nation. 

As Catholic laymen, we cannot forget the 
mandate laid upor us in recent years by the 
Holy See, to cooperate to the fullest extent 
with our Catholic hierarchy in their endeavor 
to bring Christian principles to bear upon the 
social conditions of our age, particularly in 
the field of industrial relations. Neither can 
we forget that upon us as members of the 
universal church is also laid a special obliga- 
tion to see exemplified in our day and our 
country and in our immediate communities 
that “Christian law of solidarity and charity” 
which our pontiff, Pope Pius XII, at the 
beginning of his reign, so earnestly proclaimed 
as a basic law of human society. Further, 
the love which Christ, the Saviour, bids us 
bear to our fellow men naturally impels us 
to do what we can to dispel the grievously 
harmful apathy and prejudice which lie*at 
the root of this problem. 

What then, precisely, is the question at 
issue? 

It is this: The policy of many of the de- 
fense industries in not employing qualified 
Negroes is unjust, undemocratic, and consti- 
tutes a serious threat to our national unity. 
Negroes constitute one-tenth of our popula- 
tion. Their elimination because of race and 
color, from the cause of national defense, 
leads to their frustration, the destruction of 
their morale, opens the doors for totalitarian 
agitators amongst them, and subversive ac- 
tivities opposed to the American way of life. 

Our concern for democracy in Europe lacks 
reality and sincerity if our policies disregard 
the rights of minorities in our country. 

Unemployment is a national evil. The 
Negro who is capable of going into industry 
must be absorbed into it just like any other 
capable worker. The direct result of any 
other policy is fatal. The basis of justice is 
simply the worth and capability of the indi- 
vidual. It means that each individual worker 
should be judged for precisely what he is able 
to do, or for what he can be trained to accom- 
plish, and be given an equal opportunity 
along with all other citizens, for employment 
and training, in the light of his individual 
capacity. 

Whether the denial of such opportunity 
proceeds from employer policies or from 
union practices; or whether it may be 
chargeable to community attitudes does not 
alter the nature of the injustices, nor vary 
the harmfulness of its effects. 

If the baneful effects of such conditions 
are to be combated as well as deplored, it is 
essential that the cause itself should be at- 
tacked, and a concerted effort must be made 
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to overcome and remove, as fast as humanly 
possible, the ignorance as to principle, the 
misinformation as to facts, which nourish 
such mistaken attitudes of mind. 

Without further delay the serious atten- 
tion of Catholic employers of labor and of 
Catholic labor leaders must be called to the 
moral culpability of race prejudice, and its 
baneful effects in the social and economic 
sphere. Moreover, such leaders of industry 
and labor must themselves take the initia- 
tive to eradicate such evil effects. By per- 
sonal cxomple and personal influence they 
must form part of a general program of 
public education as to these same considera- 
tions. Catholic lay organizations, in par- 
ticular, should be foremost in promoting a 
program of education as to the facts and 
principles of interracial justice. 

A long-distence program will be concerned 
with the future, with the grave problems 
which will inevitably arise when our coun- 
try’s war effort shall have been brought to 
its conclusion. The immediate crisis de- 
mands our paramount attention; but we 
cannot afford to lose sight of the very se- 
rious possibility of a widespread and hostile 
reaction against Negroes in the industrial 
field once the pressure, however ineffective, 
shall have been removed that the war creates 
for their employment. Such a reaction is 
bound to occur if administrative or legisla- 
tive measures now promulgated on behalf of 
Negro employment during the war period 
have not ae accompanied by a correspond- 
ing growth of conviction in the public mind 
that lasting principles, not a mere passing 
emergency, are here at stake. 

We can think of no simpler way to insure 
this far-reaching program than to insist 
upon a forthright and complete application 
o* the great Social Encyclicals and the social 
program of the bishops of the United States 
to the economic and vocational problems of 
the Negro. The social teaching of the church 
as to the inviolable dignity of the human 
person is not qualified by conditions of race, 
creed, or color. Its great outlines have been 
clearly stated b) the Roman pontiffs and 
by our bishops as applying to all men with- 
out exception. The principles enunciated 
in these documents are based upon the uni- 
versal and unchanging nature of man and the 
universal institution of the human family 
in its relation to the individual and to the 
community. 

A deep and permanent conviction as to 
the shamefulness and sinfulness involved in 
the violation of these principles will, eventu- 
ally, be engendered only through the ac- 
knowledgment of their foundation in the 
revealed teachings of the church concerning 
the universality of Christ’s redemption, the 
unity and essential equality of all mankind 
in the mystical body of Christ. 

As religiously minded laymen and as loyal 
citizens we commend these thoughts to 
the earnest attention of fellow Catholics and 
fellow Americans. 

Charles A. Birmingham, treasurer, Media 
Records, Inc., New York, N. Y. 

Alfred W. Donovan, president, E. T. Wright 
& Co., Rockland, Mass. 

Patrick T. Fagan, president, United Mine 
Workers of America, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Lionel F. Favret, general contractor, New 
Orleans, La. 

Paul A. Froeschl, president, Diocesan Coun- 
cil Catholic Men, Kansas City, Mo. 

Harold P. Herman, supervisor, Nassau 
County, Valley Stream, N. Y. 

Stephen 8. Jackson, justice, Children’s 
Court, New York City. 

Frank G. Jones, city relief commissioner, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Reginald T. Kennedy, Cleveland, Ohio. 

John N. May, Detroit, Mich. 

Justin B. McAghon, construction engineer, 
Roselle, N. J. 

Louis B. McGee, secretary, Institute for 
Social Reconstruction, Rockhurst College, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


Maj. Jo Zach Miller 3d, K. H. S., United 
States Army. 

Thomas E. Murray, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

P. A. O'Connell, president, E. T. Slattery 
Co., Boston, Mass. 

Charles L. Rawlings, treasurer, Knights of 
Peter Claver, Detroit, Mich. 

Albert A. Ridge, judg* of the circuit court, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Joseph T. Ryan, chief justice of the city 
court, New York. 

Andrew Lee Stabler, M. D., F. A. C.S., vice 
chairman, Catholic Committee of the South, 
Birmingham, Ala. 

Maceo A. Thomas, sales manager, Dobbins 
Coa] Co., New York, N. Y. 

Ray F. Wentz, vice president, Minnesota 
Federation of Labor, St. Paul, Minn. 

Rev. Dr. Francis J. Gilligan, St. Paul Sem- 
inary, St. Paul, Minn. 

Rev. John LaFarge, S. J., executive editor, 
America, New York, N. Y. 





Death of the Saturday Evening Post 





REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 9, 1942 


Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, it is with a sad heart that I 
arise to announce the death of an old 
and cherished friend of the American 
people—the Saturday Evening Post. 

That great publication passed away 
several weeks ago. It had been in de- 
clining health for some time. I was 
afraid the end was near when it made 
its delirous attack on me for my de- 
mand that we “get rid of the Japs.” 

A blood transfusion was administered 
at the last moment, but they seem to 
have given the wrong kind, with fatal 
results—which, in a way, bears out my 
contention that it is dangerous to inject 
the blood of one race into the veins of 
another. 

It has been succeeded by an offspring 
that, like many parlor pink sons of in- 
dustrious parents, seems to be ashamed 
of the family record. 

It has even removed from its front 
cover the picture of its founder, Benja- 
min Franklin, and all traces of him and 
his philosophy seem to have been deleted 
from its columns. You know that while 
Franklin was one of the greatest philoso- 
phers, as Well as one of the greatest patri- 
ots who ever lived on this earth, still he 
was a soap boiler in his younger days, and 
for many, many long years earned his liv- 
ing with his hands. It is probable that 
his name and his picture have been re- 
moved in order not only to get rid of 
the family embarrassment, but also to 
keep from shocking the sensibilities of 
those readers who shun the hard work 
by which he climbed the ladder, and pre- 
fer to ride the escalator of a new order. 

What a pity we could not find some 
way of recovering, by taxation or other- 
wise, that great wealth of faith and con- 
fidence which the heir “transparent” is 
now squandering in riotous living! 

But under the circumstances all we can 
do is to stand by helpless and see it dis- 
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sipated, while there comes to us that 
ancient expression, sic transit gloria 
mundi. 

But while we thus mournfully linger 
upon this “bank and shoal of time” we 
cannot forget the great virtues of that 
deceased publication’s founding father, 
Benjamin Franklin, one of the greatest 
lovers of truth the world has ever known. 

His very soul was the incarnation of 
truth itself—truth that is eternally en- 
shrined above his manly signature in 
those immortal documents known as the 
Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitution of the United States—which 
includes the sacred: Bill of Rights. 

His name and his picture may disappear 
from the front page but his fame will en- 
dure and those truths will live forever. 
Truth never dies. The ages come and go. 

The mountains wear away, the stars retire, 
Destruction lays earth’s mighty cities low, 

And empires, states, and dynasties expire. 
But, caught and handed onward by the wise, 
Truth never dies. 





I Am an American 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 9, 1942 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the following short article writ- 
ten by County Supervisor John Anson 
Ford, of Los Angeles County, in tribute 
to Mr. Ben Neal, appeared in the Inde- 
pendent Review of Los Angeles for May 
21, 1942. I take pleasure in having it 
printed with my remarks in the RrEcorp: 


STRAIGHT FROM THE SHOULDER 
(By John Anson Ford) 
“I AM AN AMERICAN” POSTSCRIPT 


This is a postscript to I Am an American 
Day. 

It was February 1939 when I received an 
invitation from Ben Neal (then little known) 
to talk about organizing a national movement 
publicly to honor new American voters. 

The idea seemed so good that I accepted 
the invitation. Nevertheless, it appeared like 
a rather impractical dream, and the origina- 
tor had a hard time getting people to listen 
to him. Some naturally wondered if there 
was a racket in the proposal. We soon found 
there was not. 

The I Am an American movement would 
not down, because of the faith, unselfishness, 
and eternal persistence of Ben Neal, whom 
hundreds of communities now known as the 
founder of this new national day. 

It is doubtful if any modern movement is 
more timely or has a wider appeal. How 
Ben Neal’s heart must have been stirred with 
humble pride as he listened May 17 to the 
gigantic I Am an American program bread- 
cast from New York with a visible audience 
of several hundred thousand; to many other 
distinctive radio programs up and down the 
whole broad land, culminating in an I Am 
an American program on Fred Allen’s Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co. hour, featuring Paul 
Robeson and Mrs. Henry Morgenthau, wife of 
the Secretary of the Treasury. 

A great deal of credit for I Am an American 
success goes to Edward Arnold, present presi- 
dent of this patriotic nonprofit foundation. 
He helped put through Congress a special act 
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authorizing Mr. Roosevelt to designate May 
17 as I Am an American Day. Much credit, 
too, to Charlie Hightower, tireless executive 
vice president 

But before anyone else began working to 
publicly honor America’s new citizens, Ben 
Neal, modest dreamer, persistent organizer, 
and unselfish song writer, had this great 
vision. He has given himself to make it a 
reality 

The very first year he deeded to the founda- 
tion all income from and rights to a very 
stirring song, I Am an American, of which he 
is author and composer. His sole compensa- 
tion comes from seeing his dream come true. 

Year by year the idea has spread. Because 
of the eternal rightness of his thought, Ben 
Neal has moved mountains; he has stirred the 
patriotic emotion of a nation; he has helped 
the fires of lofty Americanism burn more 
brightly in the hearts of a vast army of young 
and naturalized citizens. 





“America” and the Christian Advocate 
Urge Passage of House Joint Resolu- 
tion 291 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 9, 1942 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, in the July 4 issue of the im- 
portant Catholic magazine America there 
appeared the following paragraphs in 
the editorial columns: 


This is not just a normal war. What is at 
stake today is not the transfer of a colony 
or two, or a few changes in national bound- 
ary lines, but the very nature of the future 
civilization of the world. We are fighting 
a war and a revolution at the same time. 
Consequently, efforts devoted to post-war 
planning are a part of the war itself. Un- 
less the victor in the struggle can Organize, 
as quickly as possible, all the complex forces 
in modern life and direct them toward po- 
litical liberty and economic security, the 
peace will have been lost. In our own coun- 
try, many groups, private and public, are al- 
ready studying the transition from war to 
peace, and the composition of our post-war 
economy. While they are accomplishing, un- 
doubtedly, a great deal of good, there is need 
of an authoritative, over-all commission on 
which both the Government and the public 
would be represented. Such a commission 
would have all the prestige of a Federal 
agency established by Congress without run- 
ning the risk of being a purely govern- 
prepared in the name of 
the form of Our post- 


mental enterprise 
the State to “dictate” 
War economy 

This seems to be the idea incorporated in 
a bill 


introduced last March in the lower 
by Representative Voornis of Cali- 
rnia. According to this proposed legisla- 
tic Cr s would establish a National 
Commi for Post-War Reconstruction, 
composed of 5 Members of the Senate, 5 
Members of the House, and 24 members, ap- 
pointed by the President, representing the 
executive branch of the Government, or- 
ganizations of farmers, of labor, of industry 
nd finance, religious, educational, public 
health, and consumer groups. The Commis- 
sion would conduct hearings and assemble 
and publish data relating to problems of the 
post-war period, with a view toward the 














“development of a practical plan and pro- 
gram for the continuous full employment 
of all Americans able and willing to work, 
and for the achievement and maintenance of 
a just and equitable relationship as to wages 
between agriculture and industry, to the 
end that free enterprise may be preserved.” 
Although this bill has many obvious merits, 
it has been suffered, for some obscure reason, 
to languish in committee for over 3 months. 
That certain forces are opposed to it we can 
understand. What we cannot understand is 
the failure of the House leadership to give 
the representatives of the people a chance 
to vote on it. The Voorhis bill should be 
brought to the floor of the House without 
further delay. 


And on July 2, the Christian Advocate, 
leading Methodist organ, commented edi- 
torially as follows: 


POST-WAR JOB PLANNING 


A patriotic service of major importance to 
the Nation is contemplated in a bill recently 
introduced into the House of Representatives 
by Congressman Jerry Voornis, of California, 
and approved a few days ago by the House 
Labor Committee, which calls for the forma- 
tion of a 34-man commission whose duty it 
will be to study business and economic trends 
and plan a Nation-wide program for com- 
batting the post-war slump. Mention has 
been made of the bill in our columns on 
previous occasions, and we are delighted to 
report increasing interest in the measure on 
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the part of both the legislators and the pub- 
lic. Committee approval marks a long step 
forward. 


I am greatly encouraged and hearten- 
ed to present in the Recorp these evi- 
dences of support of my bill for a post- 
war Reconstruction Commission, and am 
earnestly in hopes that they and other 
similar expressions of support from many 
groups of our people will lead to early 
action on this legislation. 





Highway Use of Motor Fuel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WILBURN CARTWRIGHT 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 9, 1942 


Mr. CARTWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include the following statis- 
tical record showing the use of motor 
fuel during the past 5-year period, pre- 
pared by the Public Roads Administra- 
tion of the Federal Works Agency: 


Federal Works Agency, Public Roads Administration—Highway use of motor fuel, by States, 
1937-41, and national totals of nonhighway use and total use 
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War Conditions in Central Illinois 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WILLIAM H. WHEAT 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 9, 1942 


Mr. WHEAT. Mr. Speaker, ladies, and 
gentlemen of the House, your attention is 
called to a newspaper article appearing 
July 2 in the Chicago Tribune, written by 
Miss Marcia Winn, which expresses very 
beautifully the attitude of the Midwest 
in general and of the State of Illinois 
in particular toward our general war 
effort. 

Every person who has been thinking or 
saying that the Midwest is apathetic to- 
ward the war should read this article. 
Illinois has been, and is doing, its utmost 
in the quiet, patriotic way of its pioneer 
ancestors, and while LDlinois does not 
shout its patriotism from the housetops, 
it is and has been willing to give the 
last drop of blood, if necessary, to pre- 
serve this Union which Washington and 
Jefferson founded, and which Abraham 
Lincoln preserved. 

The article concerns the situation at 
Vandalia, Ill. The writer obviously se- 
lected this town because it was formerly 
the State capital, and the place* where 
Abraham Lincoln started his political 
career, but Miss Winn might as well have 
written of Charleston, Monticello, Sulli- 
van, Clinton, Shelbyville, or any one of 
the thousands of cities and towns of the 
State. In Decatur, Peoria, Springfield, 
Tuscola, Rock Island, Champaign-Ur- 
bana, and all the rest of the State the 
feeling is the same. 

I hope my friends from all sections of 
the country will read this article and 
learn how Illinois really feels and is doing 
in connection with the war effort. 

Under unanimous consent to revise 
and extend my remarks I include the 
article of Miss Winn above referred to: 


ILLINOIS TOWN, Bare or Boys, KEEPING FAITH 
WiTH Its Past—ALMOsT 800 FROM VANDALIA 
IN ARMED FORCES, BACKED UP BY THOSE AT 
HOME 


(Armchair strategists of the East say the 
Middle West does not know the war is on. 
Miss Winn has toured small towns in six Cen- 
tral States with this charge in mind. In this, 
the fifth of a series of articles, she tells what 
she found.) 

(By Marcia Winn) 

VANDALIA, ILL., July 1.—Ivory elderberry 
blossoms dot Illinois roadsides like Irish 
crochet hung out to dry. Fences are ob- 
scured beneath the luxuriance of the flaming 
trumpet vine. Over all hangs the quiescence 
of midsummer. 

It must have been much like this in mid- 
summer of 1810, when Vandalia was the 
western terminus of the Cumberland Road. 
It must have been much like this in mid- 
summer of 1837, when Vandalia was the 
capital of Illinois and Abe Lincoln, a member 
of the legislature, jumped out a window of 
the pillared white statehouse to break up a 
quorum. It must have been much like this 
in midsummer of 1918, when Vandalia was 
empty of boys with 744 gone to war from 
Fayette County, 
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EMPTY OF BOYS 


For Vandalia is empty again—empty of 
boys. By mid-June the county had sent 528 
in the draft with another 250 or more gone 
by volunteer enlistment in the Army, Navy, 
and Marines. And every week now other 
quiet little groups of 14, 25, and 40 are leaving. 

By contrast with other small towns in the 
Midwest, Vandalia, with its three hotels, two 
banks, and throngs of farmers who come in 
for Friday and Saturday marketing, seems a 
prosperous city, but the sorrows of war al- 
ready have been brought home strongly to its 
5,000 people. Its list of casualties and boys 
missing is high. 

One boy was lost on Bataan, and seven 
boys from the neighboring town of Hillsboro 
have not been heard from since Bataan fell. 
Two boys went down in the battle of the 
Java Sea, and another, a corporal in the 
Marines, has been missing since Wake Island 
fell. 

KILLED AT PEARL HARBOR 


One boy was killed on the Arizona at Pearl 
Harbor, and another, a lieutenant in the Air 
Force who received the Distinguished Service 
Cress for shooting down two enemy planes, 
was shot by the Japanese as he parachuted 
toward safety in Manila. 

Vandalia is volubly proud of its many boys 
with the services, its 17 officers, its 3 nurses, 
its 2 physicians, and Rene Aeschliman, flying 
pastor of the Presbyterian Church, who vol- 
unteered as an Army chaplain. It speaks 
less happily of the empty pulpit of another 
church, that of Jehovah’s Witnesses, for its 
minister went to jail rather than to a con- 
scientious objectors’ camp on the draft. 

Is Vandalia behind its boys? 

The proprietor of the Evans Hotel, the 
hotel across from the old White Statehouse 
which letters its outside chairs, “For guests 
only,” begins the tale: 

“Why, the Lions here have been collecting 
rubber long before the Government thought 
of it,” he begins. (The national rubber drive 
produced 42 tons in Vandalia the first week.) 
“The Rotarians are collecting tin. The Boy 
Scouts have collected so much paper in this 
town it’s pitiful. They made more than $200 
from it. 

Everyone's taking first-aid courses, and the 
ladies sew and try to can without sugar. 
Why, we have 300 victory gardens in town.” 

Vandalia’s two banks have sold $313,175 in 
War bonds since December. The town is giv- 
ing its World War memorial, a 6-inch German 
howitzer on the courthouse knoll, to war 
scrap. It purchased land for a nearby Gov- 
ernment airport. It has air-raid wardens, ac- 
tive and informed, ready for an attack on the 
o'l fields 14 miles to the east. It has Red 
Cross classes in first aid and home nursing. 
It has classes in welding and lathing in the 
old electric plant. 


SEVEN GRANDSONS IN SERVICE 


Then there is the Burlington family. Old 
John Bullington was a flagbearer to Robert E. 
Lee and came to Fayette County after the 
Civil War. He had six sons. Three fought 
in the Spanish-American War, three in the 
World War. Seven of his grandsons, five of 
them Vandalians, now are in this one. 

Wander down the side streets of Vandalia 
and you will see service stars denoting a son 
at war on four out of six homes. Wander by 
the Melvin Brown home and you will see three 
stars for three boys, two in the Navy. Wander 
2 miles west of town and you will see three 
more on Roxy Pruitt’s windows 

Wander a devious 8 miles east over sirupy 
clay roads and through the community of 
Confidence to the home of Frank Smail and 
you will see only one star, but the single 
star stands for three boys in and one about 
to be recalled by the Coast Guard. 


ONE SUBJECT TO CALL 


Mr. Smail (“Just remember U. S. mail,” he 
said, “and leave off the U.”) was out in the 
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back yard of his weather-beaten home when 
visitors arrived. 

“Yup,” Mr. Smail said proudly. “Three 
boys in and one to go. He was a coastguard- 
man, and he’s farmin’ now, but he’s subject 
to call. Henry, he is. 

“Leslie—we call him Pat—was the one at 
Pearl Harbor,” the father continued. “He 
Was on a minesweeper that went in that fight 
there. Wal, they had it all aroun’ the country 
that he was killed, but they had took him 
off that boat and put him on another. 

“'Co’se we didn’t know it, though. So 
Donald and Richard they enlisted right up. 
Donald's 20, and he’s an aviation cadet now, 
and Richard, he’s 24, he’s in the Navy, too.” 





Nadir Too High 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. EARL WILSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 9, 1942 


Mr. WILSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orD, I include the following letter from 
John A. Shields, of Scymour, Ind., to the 
editor of the Indianapolis Star: 

NADIR TOO HIGH 


To the Eprror oF THE INDIANAPOLIS STAR: 

Your timely editorial denouncing the ap- 
pointment of Boss Hague’s henchman to the 
Federal bench reflects the indignation of 
thinking people concerning this sordid affair. 
Few things could be more ominous for the 
future of the republic than the disgraceful 
spectacle of “political horse trading” in Fed- 
eral judgeships. The Presidential nomina- 
tion.of a Jersey City big-time politician to 
the Federal Court and the endorsement by a 
Strictly New Deal “yes man” line-up in the 
Senate, is obviously a barefaced “quid pro 
quo” transaction. The servility of the admin- 
istration forces is reminiscent of the stam- 
pede to follow the booming voice of the su- 
perintendent of sewers in the 1940 Chicago 
convention and the rallying of the faithful 
in the ingloricus attempt to pack the 
Supreme Court. 

“Nadir of New Dealism” you title this sale 
of a Federal judgeship. Nadir. To paraphrase 
Hamlet, the word gives me pause. Offhand, 
it looks and sounds much like I feel about 
the New Deal—it suggests something de- 
praved, unscrupulous, utterly lowdown, bear- 
ing a faint odor of tar and garbage, accom- 
panied by a rumbling from a deep pit 

JOHN A. SHIELDS. 

Seymour, IND. 





The Four Freedoms 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. CHARLES KRAMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 9, 1942 


Mr. KRAMER. Mr. Speaker, more 
than 6 years ago I made an address en- 
titled “The Nazi Regime in Germany,” 
which was included with an extension 
of my remarks in the CONGRESSIONAL 
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Recorp of March 4, 1936. This address 
was based on personal observations, ex- 
periences, and conversations during the 
course of my travels on the continent of 
Europe during the year 1935. 

At that time the direction and aims 
of the Nazi machine were only conjec- 
ture. It was just becoming evident to 
the world outside Germany that the 
Nazis were planning and putting into 
effect some far-reaching domestic re- 
forms, tending to change the mode of 
living and the concepts of righteousness 
as viewed by the rest of the civilized 
world. The international policy of the 
Nazis, their lust for power and world 
domination were remote and as yet un- 
patterned. In my address I called at- 
tention to the terroristic persecutions 
of the Jews and Catholics that were 
already taking place; the pressure that 
was being exerted on the courts in Ger- 
many, so that justice was no longer as- 
sured; the state control of education and 
Christianity—then only in the incuba- 
tion stage, undertaken to insure train- 
ing of future adults in the Nazi creed; 
the growing conflict between the Gov- 
ernment and all religions, especially the 
Catholic Church, and later the Luth- 
eran Church, which combined had more 
than half the population of Germany in 
their memberships, and together with 
proper organization might have pre- 
sented a very formidable barrier to the 
quick consummation of Hitler’s domes- 
tic program. Finally, I called attention 
to the attacks being made on the press— 
the expulsion of foreign press reporters 
who attempted to tell the truth, and the 
incarceration in concentration camps of 
loyal Germans who voiced any criticism 
of the brown-shirted swashbucklers. 

In 1936 I said: 

The era in which we live will decide whether 
the forces of brutal contempt for the intel- 
lectual life will prevail over those which have 
brought us to our present degree of civili- 
Zatior 

I was aware that this was a strong 
statement aud I said so—I pointed to the 
signs and portents, to the grave signals 
of danger I must now confess that I 
was far too modest in my predictions; 
that I was far too optimistic. 

The oppression that was only begin- 
ning to be felt in Germany proper in 
1935 has been extended and amplified to 
the peoples of all the German-dominated 
nations of Europe—Poland, Belgium, 
Czechoslovakia, Greece, France, and 
Norway. Not only are these peoples 
oppressed, not only are their personal 
liberties taken away, but they are forced, 
half-starving and with brutal treatment, 
to work in the factories, the fields, and 
the offices to supply the military machine 
that is now attempting to further extend 
this Nazi domination. Just as the Jews, 
the Catholics, and the Protestants were 
tyrannized before Germany began its 
military and political conquests, so now 
the subjugated peoples—Dutch, Nor- 
wegian, and French—are bearing humili- 
ating mental and physical hardships. 
This condition is undoubtedly true in all 
the overrun nations, but from stories 
which leak out occasionally, we know the 
sturdy Dutch, the loyal French, and the 








peding the Nazis, even at the risk of re- 
prisals—sometimes physical torture be- 
fore being put to death. 

Culture, the arts, literature, and 
music, which the German Government 
in 1935 was beginning to mold to Nazi 
racial concepts—by banning the musical 
compositions and burning the literary 
works of non-Aryans, has ceased to exist. 
We know that no information is avail- 
able to the German people except that 
disseminated by the Goebbels propa- 
ganda agency, and the penalty of death 
is imposed on anyone who would use a 
radio to listen to a broadcast originating 
in a foreign country. 

In spite of the bondage in which Hitler 
holds his countrymen; in spite of the 
persecution that is employed against 
anyone fearless and influential enough 
to dare to oppose the domestic policies 
of the Government, Hitler’s path at 
home has not always been one of seren- 
ity. Prominent among those who have 
voiced opposition to the political in- 
famies of the Government since the be- 
ginning of the war in 1939 have been 
Martin Niemoller, a U-boat commander 
in the first World War and later a Luth- 
eran minister; and Michael von Faul- 
haber, a Catholic cardinal, both of whom 
have been outspoken in their denuncia- 
tion of the regulations tending to con- 
trol the lives of the German people. 

Nothing has been heard of the fate of 
Niemoller for some time; the press at one 
time reported his confinement to a con- 
centraticn camp, and it can probably be 
presumed that the death penalty has been 
exacted. Cardinal Faulhaber, in his 1942 
New Year’s sermon, condemned the state 
for its attempts to alienate the church 
followers, for its expropriation of church 
properties beyond that exacted of civil 
institutions, for the denial of religious 
instruction to the youth by devious 
means, and for the general enslavement 
of the liberties of the church. Natzxrally, 
he has aroused the rage of the Nazis, 
and on occasion shots have been fired at 
his residence and stones thrown through 
the windows. 

In Norway a similar condition has re- 
cently been reported in the press, where 
the bishops of the Protestant Church 
have challenged the puppet Quisling gov- 
ernment by resigning as a group. The 
shameful and ignominious depradations 
of the Hitlerites have no doubt aroused 
undercurrents of resentment that will 
probably never be known until fascism 
has been obliterated, but will probably 
play an important part in the overthrow 
of the Hitler regime when his military 
machine begins to crumble before the 
might of the United Nations. 

In 1936 I reminded my listeners to 
“protect the best things in life, which are 
essentially American: freedom of reli- 
gion, freedom of speech, freedom of the 
press, and a free will to pursue our Own 
happiness without interference from 
upstarts.” Our great President, a little 
over a year ago, in his annual message to 
Congress, proposed what is now often 
referred to as the “four freedoms”: free- 
dom of speech, freedom of religion, free- 
dom from fear, and freedom from want. 
The scope to which these freedoms are 


Vikings of the north by sabotage are im- | to be made secure is envisaged by our 
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President, in his magnanimity and 
humanitarianism, to extend to the terri- 
torial limitations of the world. 

The first essential necessary to trans- 
late these ideals into accomplishments is 
to win the war. When this task has been 
completed a period of reconstruction 
must come from which will emerge an 
era of happiness and contentment—with 
peace and justice prevailing for mankind 
the world over. 


a —— 


The Crisis Facing Small Business 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MELVIN J. MAAS 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 9, 1942 


Mr. MAAS. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following excerpts of a talk 
given by Harry Fiterman, tax consultant 
and finance analyst, before the Com- 
monwealth Club of Minneapolis on 
Thursday, June 18, 1942, at the Y. M. 
C..A:? 


THE CRISIS FacING SMALL BUSINESS 
THE PROBLEM 


1. The war has brought the United States 
face to face with many serious internal prob- 
lems—among others, that of enabling the 
middleman, the small manufacturer, and the 
small businessman to remain in business or 
at his job. 

2. The high military officials of both the 
Army and the Navy have, until now, had no 
alternative but to award the major war con- 
tracts to large manufacturers who were in a 
position to insure speedy delivery of badly 
needed war material. 

3. As a result of this policy, tens of thou- 
sands of smaller manufacturers and small 
businessmen are today faced with the neces- 
sity of answering the following questions: 

(a) If war contracts cannot be obtained, 
how to remain in business; or 

(b) How to obtain contracts for war ma- 
terial? 

GROUPING OF MANUFACTURERS IN THE UNITED 
STATES 

4. Priorities and allocations, due to short- 
ages of critical materials needed for the war 
effort, have created a problem to which few 
can find an answer. 

5. A detailed analysis of the 184,000 manu- 
facturers in the United States shows that: 

(a) Out of the 184,000 manufacturers, 
15,000 are classified as large and medium. 

(b) Of the remaining 169,000, approxi- 
mately 50,000 manufacturers are convertible, 
or are capable of conversion, having the nec- 
essary equipment for the type of war material 
needed at the moment. 

(c) About 50,000 other manufacturers are 
only semiconvertible. Part of their facilities 
may be used for war work, and the balance 
can be utilized in carrying on production of 
civilian supplies 

(d) Another 30,000 manvfacturers have 
usable facilities for essential civilian sup- 
plies, in part only 

(e) Approximately 20,000 have no facilities 
which may be used in any manner in the 
war-production program, or for essential ci- 
vilian supplies. 

(f) The remaining 19,000 manufacturers 
face immediate extinction. 
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(g) On the basis of these groupings, 39,000 
manufacturers in the United States face im- 
medite extinction. 

(h) The semiconvertible group of 50,000 
manufacturers will have to do the best. they 
can to carry on part of their civilian work 
and a small amount of war work. 


MANUFACTURERS IN MINNESOTA 


6. The latest available report for the State 
of Minnesota shows that we have more than 
4,000 manufacturers and machine shops. 
About 3,000 of this group could participate 
in the war production program on a complete 
or partial basis. 

7. Of this group, 1,800 are classified as tool 
and machine shops, with about 300 of these 
shops having reasonably good facilities to do 
a good job in the production program and 
the tooling of machines for the war effort. 

8. Of the total possible 3,000 Minnesota 
manufacturers, less than 300 are now doing 
work for defense, with only a handful operat- 
ing on three shifts, and 48 percent of those 
participating are working from 5 to 6 days 
a week on a one-shift basis. 

9. This picture, of course, is anything but 
encouraging for either the State or the Na- 
tion when one realizes that 20 percent of all 
the manufacturers, industries, and businesses 
are doomed to go out of existence. 


THE SMALL BUSINESS ACT 


10. Within the last 2 weeks the Congress of 
the United States passed legislation which is 
to aid the small businessmen. This legisla- 
tion, in the opinion of the best authorities, 
has come a little too late perhaps, and may 
therefore be of little value to the average 
small business firm now employing 100 or 
less persons. 

11. An analysis of the Small Business Act 
shows that the law intends to: 

(a) Authorize the War Production Board to 
make a complete inventory of all productive 
facilities which are used or useful in the war 
production program. 

(b) Advise the governmental procurement 
offices on the available capacity of these 
industries. 

(c) Provide information on the prime con- 
tractors who are now doing business with the 
Government and take e~propriate action with 
regard to the letting of subcontracts on a fair 
and equitable basis. 

(d) Aid in granting war contracts to busi- 
ness concerns which are classified as small 
plants. 

(e) Certify to the Smaller War Plants Cor- 
poration, established by the act, and the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation the 
funds that may be necessary for conversion 
to war production of the smaller units. 

(f) Certify as to the competency with 
respect to capacity and credit of the small 
concerns, indicating their ability to perform 
on Government contr=cts. 

(g) Obtain from Government procurement 
and financing agencies connected with war 
programs or production, reports as to the 
letting of contracts and the making of loans 

(h) Make studies as to the ways and means 
by which these business concerns may be sup- 
plied with essential raw materials and receive 
fair treatment from the Government agencies 

(i) Create a corporation to be known as 
the Smaller War Plant Corporation, with a 
revolving fund of about $150,000,000, which 
is to be managed by a board of five directors 
appointed by the Chairman of the War 
Production Board. 


THE PRIME CONTRACTOR VERSUS THE SUBCON- 
TRACTOR 


12. To what extent the Small Business 
Act will afford relief to the sma!) industries 
in the United States, it is, of course, too 
early to state. One thing is certain, how- 
ever, and that is that the Army and Navy 
Departments have established their perma- 





and have awarded the major prime contracts 
to those manufacturers in the hope that 
they will be in a posftion to make delivery 
on the date specified. It now appears that 
it will become necessary to compel the prime 
contractor to do a substantial amount of 
subcontracting to the smaller firms that are 
efficiently and effectively organized, to in- 
sure speedy delivery on mucn needed ma- 
terial. 

13. Unfortunately, most of the smaller 
concerns have little if any technical help 
such as engineers, cost accountants, tax 
consultants and production managers, which 
would enable them to participate in th: war 
program as efficiently as do the larger con- 
cerns. 

14. The large firms have established elab- 
orate offices in Washington, D. C., and in 
many other districts in the United States, 
staffed with competent engineers and execu- 
tives who maintain daily contact with all the 
Government agencies. 

15. The smaller concerns find themselves 
with no representation in Washington, ex- 
cept for the fact that from time to time 
they petition the Members of Congress for 
some special assistance. Aside from this, 
the smaller businesses are, in the main, dis- 
organized, ineffective, and unprepared to do 
business with the Government on the scale 
required by the war agencies which have 
supervision and responsibility over the pro- 
curement of war material 


A PLAN FOR THE SMALLER MANUFACTURERS 


16. It is necessary, in the State of Minne- 
sota, as it is elsewhere, where similar condi- 
tions prevail, to organize the industries, by 
effective grouping of the more responsible 
firms, and by the selection of a leader of the 
group to serve as the prime contractor who 
will, in turn, sublet a part of his contract to 
the group having a working arrangement 
with him. 

17. The Small Business Act will enable 
the Government to have a special corpora- 
tion created for the sole purpose of acting as 
a prime contractor in doing business with 
the Government agencies, and in turn, to 
subcontract such war material to capably 
organized subcontractors who are in a posi- 
tion to do an efficient job and assume re- 
sponsibility for prompt delivery 

18. There are several industries in Minne- 
sota which are affected by the war produc- 
tion program and by the curtailment of the 
essential materials, due to priorities and allo- 
cations. These industries include the needle 
industry; the sheet-metal industry; the air- 
conditioning industry; the woodwork indus- 
try; the electrical specialty and radio as- 
sembly industries; and a number of other 
smaller types of enterprises. 

19. While it is true that this area has sev- 
eral large prime contractors doing a very 
effective job for the Government, it is also 
true that few of these prime contractors have 
found it possible to utilize most effectively 
the available capacity of the small plants 
situated in this region 

20. The prime contractor cannot be blamed 
altogether for his failure to subcontract much 
of his production to the smaller plants, since 
he has discovered that many subcontractors 
cannot compete on price, and cannot deliver 
the articles that they undertake to manu- 
facture without incurring a loss to the prime 
contractor for the spoiled and wasted 
material 

21. The plan to help small businesses must 
include a competent private or governmental 
engineering staff to aid in setting up the 
small plants. It must provide for assistance 
by the Government or private concerns for 
the tooling up of the machines and equip- 
ment that are available by the smaller indus- 
tries for the war production program It 
must provide for most active assistance on 


nent contacts with the large manufacturers, | the part of the Government agencies to locate 
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possible prime contractors for the smaller 
plants, for the purpose of subletting part of 
the work, and utilizing their available facili- 
ties. 

22. Unless energetic steps are taken to pro- 
vide for such a program, 20 percent of all 
the industries in the United States are 
faced with extinction, and if the same per- 
centage is applied to Minnesota, it will mean 
that 600 or more businesses will be com- 
pelled to close their doors and lose all of 
their capital investment, causing many 
trained employees to look for work else- 
where. 

23. Lastly, the affected communities need 
unsel2sh business leadership to aid in a pro- 
gram of converting the small] plants to war 
production, and providing them with the 
necessary governmental assistance which will 
save them before it is too late. 





An Untapped Source of Manpower 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 9, 1942 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, the following resolution passed 
by the California State Council of De- 
fense seems to me very mvtcf to the point. 
At present if any perscn in receipt of old- 
age payments under the Social Security 
Act earns any money at all the amount 
of such earnings is deducted from the 
pension payments made to that person. 
The law of California, until pressure from 
Washington compelled its change pro- 
vided that a person in receipt of old-age- 
pension payments might earn up to $15 
without suffering any deductions from his 
pension. 

This always seemed to me a very con- 
structive provision and I introduced H. R. 
4041 for the purpose of making it possi- 
ble for California to go back to the former 
provisions of its own law. 

The current proposal of the State de- 
fense council is, of course, aimed directly 
at meeting to some extent the need for 
additional labor—especially in agricul- 
ture. Some of our older people would be 
able and eager to do some of this impor- 
tant work if they could do so without 
loss of their already small pension pay- 
ments. 

I believe the following proposal of 
our State council of defense should be 
followed: 

CALIFORNIA STATE COUNCIL OF DEFENSE 


Sacramento, Calif., June 17, 1942 
Hon. H. Jerry Vooruis, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 
DEAR REPRESENTATIVE VoOoRHIS: At the 


meeting of the State council of defense held 
in San Francisco on May 28, 1942, the follow- 
ing resolution was passed: 

“Now, therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That the Congress of the United 
States is hereby urged and requested to con- 
sider and enact such amendment or amend- 
ments to the social-security laws—effective 


only for the duration of the war—as will 
enable the recipients of aid for the aged to 
make this contribution to the war effort 
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without sacrifice of the privilege of con- 
tinuing to receive such aid and allow them 
up to $25 per month.” 
We trust you will give this your urgent 
attention 
Very truly yours, 
KENNETH R. HAMMAKER, 
Executive Director. 
By J. HERBERT GEOGHEGAN, 
Administrative Assistant. 


Justice William 0. Douglas 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 9, 1942 


Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Appendix of the CONGREsS- 
SIONAL RECORD, I include herein a beauti- 
fully written editorial dealing with the 
character and ability ot the eminent, 
erudite jurist, Hon. William O. Douglas, 
whom we are proud, in the State of 
Washington, to claim as 4 son. 

The editorial is as follows: 


“THE WINTER OF MAN’S STRUGGLE * * *” 


Mr. Justice Douglas, of the United States 
Supreme Court, addressing the Oregon Grange 
in the Milwaukie High School Wednesday 
night, gave a talk which may easily turn out 
to be a major historical document 

So sweeping a statement is not likely to 
meet immediate acceptance from many of 
those present at Milwaukie, or many of those 
who listened over radio station KEX, if they 
did not subsequently study the text of the 
address as it appeared in the Oregonian. 

The address was so fundamental in the 
natters with which it dealt that neither an 
immediate audience nor a radio audience 
could hope to follow the details through to 
their full One could not ex- 
pect to grasp a Kant or a Descartes from 
listening to a brief paper And Justice 
Douglas our opinion—a high compliment 
to his home of Oregon—chose to 
make this particular address summary of 
his underlying philosophy. He is the young- 
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and australia, France and China, Russia and 
Greece, men fight and die—with a song on 
their lips. Their sacrifices have bought pre- 
cious time for our preparations. Thus the 
winter of man’s struggle has been survived, 
and a solidarity has beeh developed among 
the peoples of the world—just as now, with- 
in our own borders, the reality of war is 
bringing tolerance and cooperation among 
classes aNd regions. He sees this solidarity, 
implemented by our productive power, as 
carrying the day. It (the war) will prove 
anew that galley slaves working under the 
lash of some overlord are not match for free- 
men working for the right to remain free. 

But the fellowship of the world, brought 
about by resurgence of absolutism in Ger- 
many, Japan, and Italy, must not be laid 
aside when we have written the peace. Nei- 
ther must the people of the United States 
split back into their factions and regions. 
The cooperation established by the war must 
form a pattern for our conduct when the 
bombs no longer are falling. 

And—perhaps most important of all—it 
must be remembered that the cooperation to 
be carried forward into peace has to be physi- 
cal as well as spiritual. “When men are 
starved they turn as readily to false gods as 
when they are ignored.’’ In other words, as 
we take it, the productive power of America, 
demonstrated under the exigency of the war, 
cannot be allowed to rust. The program for 
the peace which is to follow the crisis of the 
war must somehow keep the brain and brawn 
of America in complete contact with the re- 
sources of the land in which we live. There 
is a brotherhood among the common men oc- 
cupying the hills and valleys and oceans of 
the world, brought about by recognition of 
the gangsters aspiring to our control. There 
is a still more intimate brotherhood develop- 
ing among the people of our own country. 
But the war-born cooperation of our own peo- 
ple must be carried over into the peace, and 
at the same time we must do what can be 
done for those throughout the world who, in 
the universal struggle to keep off the chains, 
have become our friends. * * * And that 
is, when one considers, a philosophy both ma- 
ture and admirably youthful. The Pacific 
Northwest—his boyhood home—has reason to 
feel pride and confidence in the youngest 
Justice to sit on the Supreme Court in more 
than a century. 


Hon. Stephen M. Young, Congressman at 
Large From Ohio, Has Made an Un- 
justifiable Attack Upon the Morrow 
County Rationing Board of Price 
Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FREDERICK C. SMITH 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 6, 1942 


Mr. SMITH of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, on 
page 5311 of the June 17, 1942, CoNGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD appears a speech made by 
Mr. Younc, of Ohio, in which he makes 
statements that refiect upon the efforts 
and intentions of the people operating 
ine Morrow County Rationing Board of 
the Office of Price Administration in 
Mount Gilead, Ohio, which is located in 
Morrow County in my district. It is 
quite evident from reading this speech 
that Mr. Younc was wholly unfamiliar 
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with the facts relating to the subject he 
discussed. Had he known those facts he 
probably would not have said what he 
did. 

Mr. Younc clearly implies that the 
persons operating the Morrow County 
rationing office act in an arbitrary man- 
ner, that they purposely seek to incon- 
venience the public and render inade- 
quate service. 

He furthermore definitely implies that 
the Morrow County officials of the ra- 
tioning board are receiving high salaries. 
He starts out by saying: 

Birkett L. Williams, regional administrator, 
sought and secured his appointment at a 
salary fixed at $6,500 per annum. Within 
a very few weeks—almost before he had 
warmed his desk chair—his salary was in- 
creased to $8,000. Mr. Clinton Fiske sought 
employment and was appointed assistant re- 
gional administrator, and then his salary 
was increased from $4,600 per annum to 
$6,500 during the same short period of time. 
Other salary increases, amounting in some 
instances to 20 percent, were made under 
authority of the regional administrator. 


Further on in his speech he adroitly 
continues: 

Complaint has come from constituents 
throughout Ohio that they were compelled 
to wait sometimes hours in order to pro- 
cure sugar rationing cards. As an example, 
in Morrow County, the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration only issues sugar rationing cards 
on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, and 
on those days will only receive applications 
from 9 to 11 in the morning and 1 to 3 
in the afternoon. Do these bureaucrats 
resort to this sort of procedure to exasperate 
people? To cause them to question the wis- 
dom of sugar rationing? To subject them to 
expense, inconvenience, and hardship? My 
constituents from miles around drive to the 
designated headquarters and then find that 
only a limited number of cards are prepared 
and issued during the few hours which these 
bureaucrats have allotted for public service. 
It apparently does not matter to the high- 
salaried administrator and his staff who are 
enjoying fancy salaries that thousands of 
families need sugar now to can fruit which 
is ripened. 


I have made a personal investigation 
of the charges made by Mr. Youns, and 
find that he has not represented the 
facts. Here is what the investigation 
shows: 

The local Mount Gilead office of sugar 
rationing received no funds from the Fed- 
eral Government. The county commis- 
sioners allowed it $75 per month to pay 
its operating costs, but Mr. A. T. Breese, 
who heads the office, in 6 months’ time 
has never received any portion of this 
amount, and all that has been paid out 
has been paid out of his own pocket, and 
he himself has not received a nickel. 

I am also informed it is true this office, 
as Mr. Youne alleges, was open only 3 
days a_ week. But the reason for 
this was that all rationing records for 
the county had to clear through this 
office, that there were several sub- 
centers, and that the Mount Gilead 
office was busy on the days when it was 
not open to the public for rationing, try- 
ing to complete paper work sent in by 
branch offices. I am further informed 
that in the first 10 days of rationing 
Mr. A. T. Breese paid out for clerical help 
alone more money than he would draw in 
the entire month to cover all his expense, 











salary and all. Also that the staff worked 
from 10 to 15 hours per day trying to take 
care of the people. Further, and this is 
important in showing good intentions, for 
almost 2 weeks the office of Mount Gilead 
tried to get through the State office some 
sort of a set-up that would make it pos- 
sible for them to get clerical help to serve 
the people more efficiently. Under the 
publicity that came out from Washing- 
ton, tile local rationing boards were sup- 
posed to call in the housewives and issue 
the canning sugar for strawberries, then 
when the cherries came along another 
session was to be had and the sugar issued 
for that fruit, and so on throughout the 
entire canning season. This put an en- 
tirely unjustifiable amount of extra 
trai { and trouble on Morrow County 
housewives, and, contrary to the at least 
implied instructions from Washington, 
the lecal rationing board issued the per- 
mit for canning sugar for the entire 
season in one operation, so that, while 
they may have had to wait, at least a 
single trip was all they had to make 
for the entire season’s canning needs. 

Thus it is seen from my investigation 
that Congressman Younc’s charges 
against the Morrow County Ration 
Board of the Office of Price Administra- 
tion are wholly without foundation— 
that instead of resorting to a procedure 
to exasperate people, to cause them to 
question the wisdom of sugar rationing, 
and to subject them to expense, incon- 
venience, and hardship it did the very 
opposite. 

Aside from attempting to discredit the 
Morrow County Rationing Board, Mr. 
YOUNG apparently aims at discrediting 
the administration of John W. Bricker, 
one of the best Governors Ohio ever had. 

Suppose the salaries of the regional 
administrator and his assistant are too 
high, as Mr. Youne infers. Surely in 
view of the facts this could iot be made 
to reflect upon the staff at Mount Gilead, 
or on the _ Bricker administration. 
Neither one had anything to do with fix- 
ing these salaries. Both the appoint- 
ments and the salaries of the officials 
mentioned are made and fixed by the 
bureaucrats in Washington. 

From the information at hand it is 
not denied that there may have been 
some inconveniences to the public. This 
is to be regretted but it appears the cir- 
cumstances that caused these inconven- 
iences were beyond the control of the 
members of the Morrow County Board. 
However, Mr. Younc i well aware that 
any such inconveniences as were experi- 
enced by the Morrow County people were 
shared by the people throughout this 
country and were not peculiar to Morrow 
County or the State of Ohio. 

I am certain Mr. Youne has made a 
serious error. Apparently he was in a 
bad mood when he made that speech. 
Toward the end of his remarks in refer- 
ring directly to the Mount Gilead inci- 
dent, he sardonically exploded— 

This public-be-damned policy pursued in 
my State must cease. A public-be-pleased 
policy should be adopted. 


But I suppose Mr. Youne thinks every- 
thing is fair in war and elections. 


i 
‘ 


Court Martial for Nazi Spies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JARED Y. SANDERS, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 9, 1942 


Mr. SANDERS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I desire to 
place in the Recorp an editorial from 
the Doraldsonville Chief, a weekly news- 
paper published in Donaldsonville, La., 
of July 4, 1942, dealing with the trial 
of the eight Nazi spies recently arrested 
in this country. I think that this edi- 
torial fairly summarizes the viewpoint of 
our people on this incident. 

Does anyone doubt what would be-the 
fate of any of us Americans who might 
get caught in disguise in Nazi Germany? 
We are engaged in a battle for survival 
and the sooner we wake up to what that 
means the better. We can never win if 
we use cream puffs for ammunition while 
our opponents use bullets. 

The editorial in question reads as fol- 
lows: 

COURT MARTIAL FOR NAZI SPIES 


The decision of President Roosevelt to order 
the eight Nazi spies who were arrested by 
members of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 
tion, to be tried by court martial will meet 
the approval of all Americans who hope that 
the would-be saboteurs will be summarily 
and severely dealt with 

These men came here with the deliberate 
and avowed intention of sabotaging the Gov- 
ernment’s war effort, by destroying important 
plants engaged in the production of war ma- 
terial and equipment, etc., killing as many 
people as possible, and undermining the 
morale of the citizenship of the country 

Inasmuch as they were “caught with the 
goods” and have since made full confessions, 
their conviction is generally regarded as a 
foregone conclusion, and their execution by 
a firing squad is expected to follow soon 
thereafter. This is the penalty which they 
and all others of their type deserve 

How different is the manner and method 
of procedure in such matters in this country 
as compared with Germany. Americans who 
might have been caught on a similar mis- 
sion in the Nazi land, would have been 
executed first, and investigated afterward. 
In this country, men of whatever country or 
nationality they may be and regardless of the 
nature of the crime with which they are 
charged, in times of war as weil as in times 
of peace, are first given a fair trial, and if 
found guilty are dealt with according to the 
rules prescribed by law. The reason for this 
is that Americans are a civilized nation while 
the Nazis are barbarians of a very vicious 
and merciless type. 

Much credit is due to the men of the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation for their vig- 
ilance and alertness in this matter. It was 
not long after these men had been landed on 
American soil from German submarines be- 
fore they were apprehended and their instru- 
ments of death and destruction had been dis- 
covered and confiscated and the men placed 
behind Federal bars. 

The men of the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation are doing good work in this great 
crisis, in running down foreign spies who 
would cripple our war effort and destroy de- 
mocracy, freedom, civilization, and religion 
and it is very much to be hoped that they 
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will continue their good work until the coun- 
try is entirely rid of such detestable char- 
acters and made unsafe for an attempted 
repetition of the abortive plans of the eight 
Nazi would-be saboteurs who may sOon face 
a firing squad. 





In the Right Direction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WALTER C. PLOESER 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 9, 1942 


Mr. PLOESER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include an editorial entitled “In 
the Right Direction,” from the Watch- 
man Advocate, Clayton, Mo., Friday, 
July 3, 1942: 


Without the usual attending fanfare and 
excitement, industry and the clergy have 
come together in the interest of mutual co- 
operation and in the hope that some of the 
problems of working and living conditions 
might be solved by exploring all possible 
viewpoints. Not satisfied with just af rtial 
view of the situation, labor has been called 
to participate in these conferences. The re- 
sponse of the clergy, of industry, and of labor 
indicates the broad understanding of those 
who are interested in the problems of the 
moment and the interrelationship of the 
three groups 

The church has responded, as it always 
does, to the cry of the needy and is to be com- 
mended for its alertness and willingness to 
contribute its offices to a cause th 
be immediately connected with its 
activity 

Industry and labor are, likewise, to be 
commended for their actions in this regard 
Having problems because of our war effort, 
social problems, and certain responsibilities 
that require not only the best of judgment 
but the most expert of handling makes their 
participation in this general conference a 
noteworthy and significant accomplishment. 

At a recent conference several questions 
were raised that might initiate further de- 
velopments with respect to national trends 
For example: “What sort of cooperation be- 
tween clergy and businessmen will he 
duce economic disorder in the 
from war to peace? 

“What sort of balauce should be struck in 
a democracy between individual freedom and 
social control? Does our hope for the future 
of our democracy lie in increasing social 
coercion through government or in increasing 
self discipline and voluntary cooperation? 

An analogy may be drawn to bring home 
more pointedly the necessity of understand- 
ing and cooperation: The foundation (our 
economy) of our house (our religion) must 
be preserved so that our efforts (our labor) 
can be fruitful and maintain us 

We cannot lose the foundation without 
losing the house. A regimented, controlled 
and bureaucratic foundation begets a regi- 
mented, controlled, and bureaucratic house 
wherein our efforts are directed and our re- 
suits controlled. The basis of all our free- 
doms are to be found in freedoms enjoyed by 
industry, religion, and labcr When any one 
of these loses even the least part of 
freedom, all have lost proportionately 

The church-industry-labor conferences are 
traveling in the right direction when they 


sit down at a conference table and raise the 
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question of their future and attempt by mu- 
tual understanding to work out a balance 
between liberty and license and between free- 
dom and force. 


a ——————— 


The American Legion Lives On 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. GEORGE M. GRANT 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 9, 1942 


Mr. GRANT of Alabama. Mr. Speak- 
er, out of the holocaust of the last World 
War there was born a great organization 
dedicated to God and country. 

Time will not permit even a small sum- 
mary of the good that this organization 
has accomplished. Then, too, its record 
is so well known in every hamlet in this 
Nation that this is not required. Many 
of its members are today leaders in the 
political, business, and professional life 
of our Nation. 

It was but natural that the comrade- 
ship born of service should take form 
in some kind of an organization. The 
Nation first looked with suspicion upon 
it. Here was a group of men who had 
willingly given of their services in order 
that peace might be brought to a war- 
torn world. Were they coming back with 
the demand that Congress grant all of 
them a pension; that the Government 
now owed them a living and that they 
were going to get it? Not at all. 

The preamble of the constitution of 
the American Legion which is printed on 
the reverse side of every membership 
card is as follows: 

For God and Country, we associate our- 
selves together for the following purposes: 
To uphold and defend the Constitution of 
the United States of America, to maintain 
law and order; to foster and perpetuate a 
100-percent Americanism; to preserve the 
memories and incidents of our association 
in the Great War; to inculcate a sense of 
individual obligation to the community, 
State and Nation; to combat the autocracy 
of both the classes and the masses; to 
make right the master of might; to pro- 
mote peace and good will on earth; to safe- 
guard and transmit to posterity the prin- 
ciples of justice, freedom, and democracy; to 
and sanctify our comradeship by 
to mutual helpfulness. 


consecrate 


our devotion 


Here was a body of men who, having 
served their country unselfishly and most 
effectively, felt there should be a living 
symbol of their service. They asked 
nothing for themselves but did demand 
that those who suffered injuries and the 
widows and orphans of their deceased 
comrades should be adequately provided 
for. Soit was dedicated on the one hand 
to securing proper treatment for the 
disabled, and for the widows and children 
of those veterans who had passed on; 
and on the other to the upbuilding of a 
better community, State and Nation. 
These men knew that in order to main- 
tain the peace they had won that it was 
necessary for them to maintain eternal 
vigilance. The Nation soon learned that 
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the American Legion was a sincere, pa- 
triotic organization and that its motto 
“In peace as in war we serve” was not 
an empty phrase. The citizenship as a 
whole learned to respect it and its prin- 
ciples, for here was an organization ask- 
ing nothing for itself, but offering its 
services to mankind. 

The Legion’s program of rehabilitation, 
child welfare, and Americanism has been 
outstanding. For over two decades this 
service has been rendered. When the 
Federal Government failed to make pro- 
vision for the orphans of World War 
veterans, the Legion, and its great sister 
organization, the American Legion Aux- 
iliary, raised by public subscription suffi- 
cient funds to establish billets over the 
country. Here these children were offer- 
ed a home and given every comfort and 


advantage possible, however these or- 


ganizations soon learned that home must 
be something more than a building— 
something more than brick and lumber— 
that there must be the loving care of 
foster parents. So most of the billets 
were closed and the children, after care- 
ful investigation, were placed in homes 
where they could have a home life. Rep- 
resentatives of these two organizations 
checked these homes from time to time. 
No child of a man who had made the 
supreme sacrifice for his country should 
have to be placed in an orphan asylum. 

The Legion realized that the children 
of today are the men and vomen of to- 
morrow, so a great program under the 
full time of a national director, and other 
employees, was set up to teach them 
true Americanism. Boy Scout troops 
were organized and sponsored. Both the 
American League and the National 
League were contacted in regard to jun- 
ior baseball and these two leagues gave 
liberally of their funds to help foster jun- 
ior baseball leagues throughout the coun- 
try. Under this program, the Legion has 
trained hundreds of thousands of Ameri- 
can boys in clean sportsmanship. The 
lesson that the Legion has attempted to 
put over to them was that it is not who 
wins or loses but how they played the 
game. 

The Legion has been a voice crying in 
the wilderness for national preparedness. 
But for its interest in arousing the pub- 
lic, we would be today in much worse 
condition. It has preached the need of 
a universal draft system-—a system that 
would take dollars the same as blood. 
It has stood for the principle that would 
place the burden of war not only upon 
the man who shouldered the rifle. 

The men of the last war went into 
service with two slogans—one to “Save 
the world for democracy” and the other, 
“A war to end all wars.” Today we 
know that this did not come true for, 
in spite of the sacrifice of those men, 
democracy is still unsaved and that war 
certainly did not end all wars. 

Today practically the whole world is 
enveloped in the flames of war. It is 
practically a continuation of World War 
No. 1. The same nation that threw the 
world into war in 1914 has done so again. 
The youth of Germany for the past 20 
years has been taught to fight and to 
hate. The forces that were conquered 
in 1918 smoldered for a few years and 
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then the flame of world conquest once 
more arose. | 

Many men of the last war are again 
in some branch of service. The majority 
of these are members of the American 
Legion. With them ere to be found their 
sons, relatives, and friends. In addi- 
tion, there are many thousands of young 
men who have participated in some form 
of recreational activities under the aus- 
pices of the Legion. They are anxious 
to obtain membership in the Legion. 
They want to perpetuate the ideals and 
comradeship of the Legion. It is true 
there are other great and worthy pa- 
triotic organizations open to them. To 
those who have foreign service, there is 
the Veterans of Foreign Wars and to 
those who are disabled, the Disabled 
Veterans of America. It is a fine thing 
to join these and other patriotic service 
organizations if you are eligible, but 
there is one great organization that 
makes no distinction between domestic 
and foreign duty, or between able and 
disabled veterans. This organization 
feels that a man serves where he is 
directed and that many who had service 
on this side would give anything if they 
could have gotten in the thick of the 
fight and, if need be, given their life. 
In the Legion they are all on a common 
basis. 

The American Legion was incorpo- 
rated by an act of Congress which was 
approved on September 16, 1919. -The 
articles of incorporation set out that its 
purposes are as follows: 

To promote peace and good will among the 
peoples of the United States and all the na- 
tions of the earth; to preserve the memories 
and incidents of the Great War of 1917-18; 
to cement the ties of love and comradeship 
born of service; and to consecrate the efforts 
of its members to mutual helpfulness and 
service to their country 


Membership is limited to those who 
served in the naval or military service 
of the United States at some time dur- 
ing the period between April 6, 1917, and 
November 11, 1918, or who, being citizens 
of the United States at the time of en- 
listment, served in the military or naval 
service of any of the governments asso- 
ciated with the United States during the 
Great War. 

Congress will amend this act if re- 
quested by the national convention of 
the American Legion. I hope that the 
many Legionnaire Members of Congress 
will request their State departments to 
approve opening our membership to the 
present armed forces. 

No one knows how long this war will 
last, but we do know that when it is over 
the problems of the last war will appear 
small in comparison to those that will 
face us. Here in America we will turn 
from a war basis to peace. Our manu- 
facturing plants will have to change over. 
Many people will be thrown out of work. 
Probably 5,000,000 men returning from 
service will have to fit into our peace 
economy. 

We will face many problems, both do- 
mestic and world-wide. With the ex- 
service men of World Wars Nos. 1 and 2 
united for a single purpose, these prob- 
lems can be solved. This will give a more 
vigorous organization. If this is not 
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done, some other organization will arise 
which will probably dissipate the energy 
and efforts of both. Certainly a combi- 
nation would be more effective for all 
concerned. 

The American Legion owns property 
valued at many millions of dollars. As 
presently constituted, its membership 
will, in several years, grow smaller from 
year to year. Its set-up of physical prop- 
erty and: organization would mean much 
to a new group. The Legion has sold it- 
self to the citizenship of this country. 
Its service to the Nation is a matter of 
record. With several million new mem- 
bers pledged to carry on under the moito, 
In Peace As in War We Serve, it will 
continue this service for many years to 
come and be an important factor in the 
life of this Nation. 

We members of the Legion who are 
not now in service should assure those 
who are that we will not let them down 
here at home and that when they return 
we will welcome them with open hearts 
into full comradeship in the American 
Legion. 





First, Let’s Win the War! 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 9, 1942 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, I am sure that every Congressman is 
receiving a great deal of mail every day 
on the question of what the peace shall 
be when victory has been attained. The 
Honorable Frank E. Hering, editor of the 
Eagle magazine, has written a forceful 
editorial in the July issue of that maga- 
zine, and he calls our attention to the 
fact that before we can write the peace 
we must first of all win the war. I am 
very pleased to include in these remarks 
a copy of that editorial as follows: 


We Americans must be slightly demented. 
We and our Allies lose Wake Island, Singa- 
pore, Java; yet we talk of licking the Japs in 3 
weeks. We lost 37,000 brave men on Bataan; 
yet we lie awake nights listening to radio 
speakers discussing peace aims. We lose 
Burma and its life line to China; yet we 
prattle about an early peace. Every day, at 
Oat very door, we lose more ships than we 
are replacing; yet we dream about the lovely 
world that is to rise full-grown from the 
mahogany peace table. 

Sure, we must win the peace. That’s im- 
portant. But before we can dictate a peace, 
we first must win the war. 

Most of the current preoccupation with 
peace aims is not only premature but well- 
nigh useless. The new world that will be 
erected on the ruins of World War II will 
undoubtedly vary in its ideals and its dimen- 
sions from that so glibly forecast by some 
individuals. Let’s look back and see what 
happened to President's Wilson’s 14 points, 
so widely publicized and discussed during 
World War I. 

The editor was in Paris in 1919 during the 
writing of the Treaty of Versailles. He was 
in constant contact with friends among the 
reporters and special writers who were cover- 
ing the historic event. He knew many among 
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the political figures representing the United 
States. Thus, he Lad the unusual opportu- 
nity to observe at first hand the evolution 
of a treaty whose provisions made inevitable 
the present war. 

Always, in the making of a treaty, the 
representatives of each winning nation have 
believed that their first duty was to get the 
best for their own country. President Wil- 
son’s 14 points looked fine on paper, but, 
after Clemenceau, of France, got through with 
them, they became a mockery of peace. Self- 
ishness and greed had dug deep to undermine 
the American President's plans for-a better 
world. Ali the discussions and forecasts 
about peace terms during the war could not 
save Wilson and his 14 points at Versailles. 

Where and how this talk about peace— 
and an early peace, at that—originated no 
one knows. It seems to have “growed” just 
like Topsy. One is tempted to dismiss it as 
of little moment. But the editor is of the 
opinion that our current preoccupation with 
peace is deflecting much of the Nation’s en- 
ergies from the needed all-out war effort. 

Certainly the hope of an early peace has 
no basis in fact. That is clear to one who 
reads his newspaper thoughtfully. While 
headlines scream of victories in the Pacific, 
the Government plans for a long pull ahead 
Let us take a few examples 

The headlines flash: “Jap Navy Limps 
Homeward.” That’s fine. Now turn to the 
less spectacular pages of your newspaper. 
What do you find? Here’s one item: “Latest 
plans of the administration, as of June 8, 
1942, call for 500,000 additional tons of air- 
craft carriers; 500,000 added tons of cruisers; 
150 submarines; 900,000 additional tons of 
escort vessels. Total cost: About eight and 
a half billion dollars.” Remember that this 
shipbuilding program is over and above the 
plans begun in the summer of 1940 and in- 
creased greatly since Pearl Harbor. Do these 
plans, worked out by our Government, indi- 
cate an early peace? 

In the opinion of many, cargo planes are 
indispensable to the winning of this war. 
They blame the Allies’ crushing defeats on 
the fact that we are waging a 300-mile-an- 
hour air war with a 10-knot-an-hour water 
transport. So the Navy has just announced 
the awarding of a contract for 900 stainless 
steel cargo planes. The plant that will as- 
semble these planes is still to be built. The 
first plane will not be turned out until 1943. 
Does this look like an early peace? 

Take our Government’s plans for the Na- 
tion’s manpower. Prior to December 7 we 
set a goal of 3,000,000 men as our fighting 
strength. Since Pearl Harbor that goal has 
been stepped up to 9,000,000. The Navy alone 
is demanding the training of 30,000 aviators 
annually Does this look like an early peace? 

Recently the War Manpower Commission 
stated that “by Christmas half of America’s 
men between the ages of 20 and 65 will be 
under arms or in war industries.” The Com- 
mission further declared that “in 1943 direct 
war jobs are to be increased more than three- 
fold, and that by January 1944 aircraft plants 
will need 2,000,000 more workers.” Does this 
look like an early peace? 

In mid-June, just as this editorial is being 
written, the President asked Congress for an 
additional ‘appropriation of $39,500,000,000. 
This amount is to defray the expenditures 
of the War Department for 1 fiscal year 
alone—1942-43. If Congress grants the Pres- 
ident’s request, the Nation’s appropriations 
for World War No. 2 will amount to more 
than $200,000,000,000. Does this look like 
an early peace? 

The mer behind the scenes in this war are 
raising the sights all along the line. True, 
the Russians have been doing a workmanlike 
job against the Germans. True, United Na- 
tions’ warships and airplanes have scored no- 
table victories in the battles of the Coral Sea 
and around Midway Island. These recent 
victories have changed the gloomy picture in 
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the southwest Pacific. They have inspired 
the United Nations to hope for complete vic- 
tory within a measurable period of time. 

But winning battles is not winning the 
war. The Japs are still in Manchuria, Ma- 
laya, Burma, Java, and the Philippines. At 
this writing, Tojo’s armies are closing in on 
Chungking. Hitler still is master of Europe. 
The lamp of freedom is yet unlit in Nor- 
way, Belgium, Holland, Denmark, France, 
Greece, Poland, and Czechoslovakia 

We are a long way off from victory. Even 
as we were receiving news of our naval vic- 
tories in the Pacific, War Production Chief, 
Donald Nelson, speaking at a Flag Day rally 
in Chicago, declared: “The only way we can 
hope to win is to strip down to bare bone 
and muscle. This war makes a der.and on 
every man, woman, and child in the United 
States. If we meet that demand in full, we 
are going to win. If we fail, wv can lose.” 
Donald Nelson, of all men, ought to know 

We and our Allies have the manpower, the 
raw materials, and the prodigious industrial 
machinery to win the war. But that victory 
is still to be won. The sound course for us 
to follow is to do our best to prepare our men 
to fight; to put into their hands better 
weapons than those that can be built by 
our enemies, and, when our sons go into bat- 
tle, to inspire them with the knowledge that 
those of us at home—the second line of de- 
fense—are at our posts, hitting hard at our 
enemies with our tools and our money 

Who ever read of Joe Louis pulling his 
punches when facing a dangerous enemy? 
Who ever read of a soft Army or Navy team 
lining up against Notre Dame? The only 
Way to win this war is, as the British Prime 
Minister said, “through blood, sweat, and 
tears.” 

“We are on God's side.” Let us hang on to 
that truth, especially during the dark hours 
of defeat. But let us also remember that 
even the pagan Japanese, the Nazis, and the 
Fascists pray to their god to be on their 
side. But God Omnipotent is only on one 
side—the side of justice, of mercy, of broth- 
erhood among men. That’s the side we 
fight on. : 

We will win the war. We must win the 
peace. But the time for talking about peace 
terms is a long way off; the time for winning 
this war should be relatively short. So our 
first and present duty is an all-out effort to 
win the war. To that end every American 
should be willing to give all he has—his 
material possessions, even his life. 





Noncombatant Home Foliks Take Their 
War Duties Seriously 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 9, 1942 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, illustra- 
tive of the way the home folks are pre- 
paring for all eventualities is the article 
Clippings and Comment, by Betsy Ritter, 
published in the Terra Bella News, Terra 
Bella, Calif., by Earle R. Clemens. 

Official Washington need not worry 
about the home folks in either the Middle 
West or the far west. If it would just 
get its official head ort of the clouds, its 
political feet off the beaten path which 
it has been follcwing, we would be on our 
way toward the defeat of our enemies. 
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The article is as follows: 
CLIPPINGS AND COMMENT 
(By Betsy Ritter) 


Only 9 women out of a possible 10 are tak- 
ing advantage of the new first-aid classes 
held every Monday and Thursday evenings 
at the Terra Bella schoolhouse. 

Poking fun et first-aid classes has been a 
popular pastime throughout the Nation dur- 
ing the last few months, with funny jokes, 
extravagant statements, and silly poems writ- 
ten to cause a laugh at amateur endeavors. 

We couldn't be a trained nurse if we tried. 
We dislike to listen to detailed accounts of 
sickness—we never cared a whoop whether 
we had 24 ribs, 2 hearts, or how many toes— 
if only our human machinery was working 
all right. 

But from the night early last January 
when we heard Ed Pohlmann relate to a group 
of newspaper publishers how, from a simple 
break of a little child’s leg, a compound frac- 
ture was caused, because two young men 
moved the child from the scene of accident 
instead of calling a physician to the spot 
immediately, we have felt we should at least 
find out what not to do in any emergency! 

“Every home should have at least one mem- 
ber who has taken a first-aid course,” said 
Mr. Pohlmann 

So, at the first opportunity in our own 
home town, within walking distance of our 
front door, we joined a first-aid class. Even 
though we received our diploma (a little 2- 


by-3-inch card) we are taking the course all * 


over again to receive, if we can, a higher 
rating. 

We have known for many years (or thought 
we knew) how to tie up a simple cut on a 
finger, but we were too dumb to tie the 
bandage around the wrist to keep the finger 
wrapping from slipping off. From now on, 
we won't find so many slipped-off finger 
slings ‘round about the house. 

We thought a sprained ankle should be 
rushed to the doctor at once. Now, we know 
how to tie a bandage to keep the ankle firm, 
perhaps even avoiding a doctor bill entirely. 

If we were superstitious we would say our 
first-aid class No. 2 has been a hoodoo. We 
have bumped our wooden head in a fall, 
nearly smashed three or four right toes at 
the same time, and cut our index finger on 
Jim’s brand new thermos kit—all since the 
first night we registered for study review. 
But if the old rule, “When there is one, 
there'll be three,”” works out right, we'll be 
sitting “hunky-dory” when these bumps and 
cuts are healed. 

Knowing how to use a cravat, or three- 
cornered bandage, we count our biggest gain 
because that type of bandage can be used for 
many calamities, including a broken jaw, leg, 
shoulder, or collar bone. 

Knowing how to make a tourniquet may 
prevent a person from bleeding to death, and 
a rattlesnake bite can be a terrifying acci- 
dent unless one has learned what to do and 
to act quickly. 

Even we, a “Dumb Dora,” have learned to 
tie a square knot, even if we do fail to re- 
member how to use a compress. 

“Your first-aid books will be your Bible,” 
said Dr. Parkinson to his class last winter 
A first-aid book is an important asset in any 
home, but sitting in class under accredited 
instructors and getting practical demonstra- 
tion is a privilege for which we shall always 
be grateful. 

Eighty-five persons from the Ducor-Terra 
Bella district reported the first night for Dr. 
Parkinson’s class last winter. Dr. Parkinson 
donated time and energy which had to be 
sandwiched in between epidemics of flu, 
measles, births, and operations, and we 
should like to have sent a testimonial of 
thanks signed by every person who finished 
the course and who only a few days ago 
received a tiny but precious certificate from 
Red Cross headquarters in Washington, D.C. 


11. July 13: 
Cotton, Congress of Industrial Organizations, 


Thanks, Dr. Parkinson, for your generous 
service to our little community; and to Mr. 
Rudholm, Roy Hunsaker, and Kenneth New- 
ton, thanks are due for present classes of 
instruction. 





War Law Institute 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WILLIAM H. LARRABEE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 9, 1942 


Mr. LARRABEE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rerc- 
orD, I include the following outline of 
the War Law Institute now being con- 
ducted by National University Law 
School, which is an exceptionally fine 
discussion of the various phases of the 
war effort: 

NATIONAL UNIVERSITY SCHOOL or Law, 

Washington, D. C. 
War Law INSTITUTE 
(Dr. Milton I. Baldinger, Director) 
SCHEDULE 

1. June 15: Economic Aspects of the War. 
Dr. James S. Thomas, War Production Board. 

2. June 15: National Service Life Insur- 
ance Act. James D. Hayes, Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. 

3. June 17: Soldiers and Sailors Civil Re- 
lief Act. Dr. Baldinger. 

4. June 22: Constitutional Basis for War 
Legislation. Dean Charles Pergler, National 
University. 


| 5. June 24: Alien Enemy Control. John L. 
| Burling, Department of Justice. 
6. June 29: Aliens and the Law. Assist- 


ant United States Attorney Bernard Mar- 
golius. 

7. July 1: Military Justice. 
Young, Judge Advocate General’s Department. 

8. July 1: Selective Training and Service 
Act. Dr. Baldinger. 

9. July 6: Price Control. 
thal, Office of Price Administration. 

10. July 8: Price Control and Rationing. 
Prof. Harry W. Jones, Office of Price Adminis- 
tration. 


Col. Hamilton 


Harold Leven- 


Labor Under War. Eugene 
and Herbert S. Thatcher, American Federa- 
tion of Labor. 
12. July 15: Labor Supply in War. 
Josef E. Gellermann, National University. 
13. July 15: Labor Provisions in War Pro- 
Ziskind, 


Dr. 


duction Contracts. David Labor 
Department. 
14. July 20: Priorities. Dr. Paul L. De- 
Largy, War Production Board. 
15. July 22: Preference Ratings. 


Downs, War Production Board. 


Robert A. 





War Bond Sales: Who’s Buying Them? 
Who’s Just Talking? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. KARL E. MUNDT 
OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 9, 1942 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, the fol- 
lowing editorial from the pen of Fred C. 


APPENDIX TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


Christopherson, of the Sioux Falls, 
(S. Dak.) Daily Argus Leader, presents the 
stimulating information that South Da- 
kota exceeded its War bond quota for 
May by 39.7 percent. Similarly stirring 
news is coming from the Treasury De- 
partment reporting on bond sales in most 
of the other States of the Middle West. 

Unfortunately, however, this same re- 
port shows that New York was 14.7 per- 
cent below its quota. Several other 
Eastern States are also trailing. It oc- 
curs to many midwesterners that if some 
of the newspaper writers and radio com- 
mentators of New York City would desist 
from patting themselves on the backs 
long enough to conduct a program of 
bond buying and national-unity building 
right in their own back yards it would 
contribute much more to the war effort 
than the various purges, pet peeves, and 
patriotic perversions emanating from 
that great city. 

If instead of casting slurs at all-Amer- 
ica-east-of-the-Hudson, the writers for 
that segment of the smart-aleck press 
which is located in New York City would 
crusade against the subversive groups in 
their own midst it seems logical that the 
record of that city in bond buying would 
be improved and the national unity of 
America as a whole would be better pro- 
tected. 


TALK’S CHEAP—IT TAKES MONEY TO BUY BONDS 


Too many organizations with head- 
quarters in New York City are spending 
their time and their substance trying to 
purge everybody who preferred peace to 
war pricr to Pearl Harbor rather than 
uniting with the rest of the country in 
making the effort and providing the 
means with which to win the war now 
that we are involved in a life or death 
conflict. Too many “international car- 
pet-baggers” who were born and/or 
reared in foreign countries and whose 
home ties and primary affections are still 
abroad are now trying to dictate to their 
adopted country how the United States 
should conduct its affairs. Too many 
organizations masquerading behind pa- 
triotic sounding names are manned by 
aliens in either thought or citizenship or 
both and are Staffed and financed by out 
and out Communists or their giddy-eyed 
dupes and fellow travelers. 


NEW DIES COMMITTEE REPORT GIVES THE 
EVIDENCE 


It is indeed fortunate tor America that 
the Dies committee with characteristic 
candor and courage has recently issued 
House Report No. 2277 calling the atten- 
tion of the country to the subversive fac- 
tors in this country which are now trying 
to disrupt American unity under the thin 
cloak of patriotic purges and support- 
the-President phrases. Citizens through- 
out the country should write their Con- 
gressmen for free copies of this new Dies 
committee report so that they may learn 
the extent to which alien influences 
are still trying to undermine our war 
effort and create chaos and disunity even 
in these dire days of actual war. 

It is e sorry situation indeed when edi- 
tors and radio commentators who were 
thumping the tubs of war and pleading 
for American intervention in the actual 
fighting long before we were attacked, 
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and longer still before we were prepared 
to equip our boys with the modern 
weapons of war essential for victory and 
essential to giving them a fair chance in 
the fighting, are now openly trying to 
evade the draft or secretly trying to 
secure safe commissions for themselves 
wherein I presume they intend to con- 
tinue to urge others to sacrifice while 
they continuc to sulk in their tents. It 
is equally strange and saddening that 
some organizations, frequently operated 
by a bizarre, unholy alliance created by 
high-minded, patriotic people being 
duped into associations with sly subver- 
sives with notorious communistic lean- 
ings and connections, have, with slight 
changes in name and personne], switched 
from their pre-Pearl Harbor policy of 
urging America to jump into the war 
long before we were prepared to do so 
and against the advice of the best mili- 
tary leaders of the country, to a new 
“party line” of trying to create disunity 
in all possible ways. They try to de- 
stroy confidence in legislative govern- 
ment. They attempt to purge from pub- 
lic office and silence in private life all 
officials or citizens who either dared 
argue before Pearl Harbor that it was 
unwise for any country to go needlessly 
to war before it was prepared to fight, or 
to speak out against communism, or who 
took part in actions to support the Dies 
committee, or to protect the capitelistic 
system against the erosion of collec- 
tivism developing within the boundaries 
of our own country. 


TAX EVASIONISTS AND DRAFT DODGERS 


When notorious tax evasionists and 
draft dodgers with foreign backgrounds 
presume to rule America by Hitler-like 
meihods and to suppress minorities to 
which they do not happen to belong with 
European devices such as the purge and 
the pillory it is time for real Americans 
to tighten their belts and to remember 
that it is still not unpatriotic in this 
country to believe in the Constitution of 
the United States, the Declaration of 
Independence, and the Holy Bible. Un- 
less Americans, generally, awaken to 
what is taking place in certain cities like 
New York under the guise of “patriotic 
preachments” we stand in danger of suf- 
fering a Europeanizing of America rather 
than securing the “Americanizing” of the 
world as a result of the epochal changes 
occurring in this war. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I am diverting from 
my theme of the day. It is the practical 
and disturbing effect of such organiza- 
tions and such men as I have described 
upon the bond purchasing program of 
this country that occasions these re- 
marks today. The record speaks elo- 
quently for itself. I hope the great and 
good patriotic citizens of New York City 
who I am sure are still in the majority 
there will step up their bond purchases 
despite the handicaps they suffer as a 
result of the subversive outfits in their 
midst and that along with South Dakota 
and other States of the Middle West 
the next report from the Treasurer’s 
Office will show New York exceeding its 
bond quota rather than trailing so seri- 


ously behind the patriotic parade in 
America. 

Mr. Speaker, I now call attention in 
closing to the following editorial which 
brought to mind the sentiments I have 
just expressed. 


[From the Sioux Falls (S. Dak.) Daily Argus- 
Leader | 


War Bonn SALEs 


Some writer from Boston—or was it New 
York?—travelled westward 2 or 3 weeks ago 
to learn whether or not the Middle West had 
learned about the war. 

Returning to his habitat, he reported that 
it had. Yes, he said, the Middle West is 
beginning to realize we are at war. 

Such assignments and such articles tend 
to increase our blood pressure to a danger- 
ous level. The smug, complacent, and self- 
satisfied East has yet to learn that it has no 
monopoly on understanding, information, 
or wisdom. 

The Middle West knows about the war, to 
be sure. It has known about it for a long 
time. It realized just exactly what war 


would mean, in fact, quite some time before _ 


the East did. It had no delusions about a 
short war or an easy war. It realized that 
our enemies were not push-overs. It knew 
from the beginning that we were involved 
in a global war that would tax our resources 
to the utmost. 

Once we were at war, it went to work im- 
mediately to do-its job. It has been answer- 
ing every call for assistance from national 
headquarters promptly and ably. 

But we wonder at times if the easterners 
are so appreciative of the kind of war in 
which we are engaged or so willing to do 
their full part. 


SOUTH DAKOTA EXCEEDS QUOTA 


South Dakota, for example, exceeded its 
War Bond quota in May by 29.7 percent. 

New York, however, was 14.7 percent below 
its quota. Massachusetts was 0.1 percent be- 
low its quota. The District of Columbia was 
3.6 percent short of meeting its allotment. 
Pennsylvania wes 0.6 percent below its goal. 
New Jersey was 14.4 percent short. Mary- 
land was 7.6 percent short. Virginia exceeded 
its goal by a mere 14 percent. Delaware 
was 11.4 percent short. 

These writers who travel westward from 
the eastern seaboard to advise us that we 
are at war might do some missionary work at 
home, 





Keep the Record Straight 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 9, 1942 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, typical 
of one criticism directed against Mem- 
bers of Congress, whose defeat is desired 
by the Communists, certain new dealers, 
and the warmongers, is a letter written 
by Mr. George Marutz and published in 
the July 3 issue of the News-Palladium, 
Benton Harbor, Mich. 

Mr. Marutz cites my vote on certain 
bills and then claims, following the lead 
of the New Republic, the Daily Worker, 
PM, Life, Time, and some other com- 
munistic publications who wish to over- 
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turn our Government, that I have been 
opposed to national defense. Nothing 
could be further from the truth, as the 
record will show. 

And, while nothing could change the 
opinion of the Communists, Mr. Marutz, 
if he really knew the record and the sig- 
nificance of the votes cast by me, would, 
if he correctly expresses his views when 
he wrote— 

We must elect a man who will support 
every measure aimed at the defeat of tyranny 
and the triumph of liberty—- 


be one of the first and most vigorous in 
my support. 

Mr. Marutz is no doubt sincere, and if 
ever there was a time when we should 
send to Congress men who believe in 
America, in her institutions, who are 
fearless, who will speak out against 
tyranny, this is the time. Accepting 
that thought, Mr. Marutz, instead of op- 
posing, should be wholeheartedly and 
actively behind me. No man can ques- 
tion my opposition to tyranny, my advo- 
cacy of liberty. Mr. Marutz, like too 
many others, ignores the record I have 
made—probably because he does not un- 
derstand the significance of the votes 
cast by me. 

Prior to Pearl Harbor, I sdvocated 
staying out of this war. In so doing, I 
followed the wishes of 85 percent of the 
people of my district, who did not 
want war. In any event, we should have 
made every effort to prepare for defense, 
and everyone knows that, instead of pre- 
paring to defend ourselves, as I insisted, 
we stripped ourselves of our means of 
defense, and the result has been that to- 
day our frontier is not on the Rhine but 
is on our own Atlantic seaboard, and— 
in the words of General Somervell, 
uttered in Michigan last Saturday—‘“‘a 
grim and brutal task lies ahead” in fight- 
ing an enemy “from whom we have taken 
a terrific shellacking all around the 
globe.” 

That “shellacking” came because Mr. 
Roosevelt sent our armed forces to too 
many places, too soon, too fast, and too 
far away from their bases of supplies. 
Even America, great and strong as she 
is, has learned that you cannot fight a 
war for which you are unprepared on 
31 fronts. 

The “shellacking” which we have taken 
but demonstrates the soundness of the 
position of those who, as I, believed that 
we should zo slow,. be fully prepared, 
before we entered upon this war. 

As stated by Sam Raysurn, Speaker of 
the House, the Congress gave the Presi- 
dent every dollar and every law for which 
he asked. The President stated that he 
hoped to baby Japan:along for 3 months. 
As a matter of fact, it was 4 months after 
the President’s conference with Churchill 
before Japan struck; and in view of the 
President’s ultimatum delivered to Japan, 
he should not, as he was, have been sur- 
prised at the attack on Pear] Harbor. 

When a two-ocean Navy was proposed, 
Mr. Roosevelt, at his press conference on 
May 14, 1940, brushed the suggestion 
aside with the statement that it was 
“utterly stupid” and characterized its 
sponsors as “just plain dumb.” 
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Congress gave the President the 
money, the power. He said he knew 
more than did we about the foreign policy 
we should follow. He had his way, and 
today America knows the result of that 
policy. It is time the President ceased 
thinking about social gains, quit Kis po- 
litical maneuvering, end the steady flow 
of politicians to tre White House jor con- 
ferences, began to think of the preserva- 
tion of America, exclude from his mind 
everything but the winning of the war. 

A realization of the grave situation 
should be brought home to Mr. Marutz 
and those who believe as does he, by the 
grievous losses we have sustained, by the 
fact that thousands of our men were 
taken prisoners or died in the Philip- 
pines, at Bataan and Corregidor, without 
food or medicinal supplies. 

The “no” votes which I cast prior to 
Pearl Harbor and which had to do with 
our foreign policy were votes to keep us 
out of the war until we were prepared; 
until we could support our fighting men. 

Do those who oppose certain Members 
of Congress, including myself, believe 
that we should have gone into this war 
earlier, more unprepared? Do they be- 
lieve we would have been more ready to 
effectively meet the submarine attack 
on the Atlantic seaboard if we had sent 
more of our destroyers, our scouting 
ships, submarine chasers, bombers, and 
fighters across the sea? 

On March 22, 1941, in a public state- 
ment made to the people of the Fourth 
Congressional District, I wrote: 

When war has once been declared or we 
are actually in it, then I will do everything in 
my power to aid in winning that war; but, in 
the meantime, I will do my best to keep us 
out of it. 

I will vote for national defense, as was 
evidenced by my vote on Friday, last, when 
the $4,000,000,000 defense bill went through. 


With all due humility let me say to 
Mr. Marutz and to the voters of the 
Fourth Congressional District, if ever a 
man fought in Congress in opposition to 
tyranny, to dictatorship, to the arbitrary 
and unjust rulings of the bureaucrats; 
if anyone ever opposed the drive of the 
executive branch for more and greater 
power more consistently, more vigorously 
than have I, let Mr. Marutz, or anyone 
else, name him. In fact, I have fought 
so persistently and so vigorously for 
America and constitutional government 
that I have incurred the ill will of many 
a Communist and labor racketeer, many 
a bureaucrat, many a Federal official, 
greedy for power. 

Consistently I voted for national de- 
fense; against those measures which 
would involve us in the war before we 
were ready; and, if returned to Congress, 
it is my purpose to say everything, do 
everything, which will tend to support 
our fighting men, and that I will do re- 
gardless of the wishes of the politicians, 
the “commies,” the New Dealers, who can 
see only social gains, so-called, and of 
those who lack faith in the soundness of 
our constitutional form of government. 

I intend to back the Army, the Navy, 
the Air Force, the fighting men of our 
Nation. ‘Those who would at this time 


raid the Public Treasury; who want need- 
less, extravagant spending; those who 





want a rubber stamp, a surrender of our 
Declaration of Independence, and the 
hauling down of the Stars and Stripes 
should not support me. And when the 
war is over, if Iam in Congress, although 
the House has nothing to do with the 
ratification of treaties, I will do my ut- 
most to preserve our independence, the 
liberty, and the freedom of our citizens. 





Deferment of Farm Labor 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 9, 1942 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission granted by 
the House, I desire to place in the REc- 
ORD letters from the Chairman of the War 
Manpower Commission and the Director 
of the Selective Service System that shed 
some light and offer some help on the 
problem of deferment for essential farm 
labor which I discussed on the floor June 
27, and at which time I put in the REecorp 
previous communications on the sub- 
ject. It will also be recalled that I placed 
in the Recorp an editorial from a South 
Dakota paper that was understanding 
and sympathetic to the problem of the 
State and local boards, and that I called 
upon the Washington authorities for a 
clearer definition of policy and Sstate- 
ment of intent. I believe that the re- 
sponses now received will be of interest 
and help to registrants as well as boards. 

In order that the record may be com- 
plete, I also insert introductory para- 
graphs of an article by an Associated 
Press staff writer as it appeared in the 
Washington Post of May 22 and my letter 
of that date to the Chairman of the War 
Manpower Commission. It will be re- 
called. The matter referred to follows: 


| DEFERMENT ASSURES MEN TO INDUSTRY—MAN- 


POWER BoARD MAKES CERTAIN OF LAEOR SuP- 
PLY IN ESSENTIAL WoRK 
(By Francis LeMay) 

The War Manpower Commission took steps 
yesterday to make certain that men irre- 
placeable in war production are deferred from 
the draft and remain at their work benches. 

Paul V. McNutt, manpower chief, an- 
nounced an eight-point program to promote 
“the fullest utilization of the manpower of 
this Nation.” This included a directive to the 
Selective Service System that local draft 
boards consult with Federal Employment 
Service offices before calling to the Army in- 
dividuals “skilled in a critical war occupa- 
tion.” 

A spokesman said this meant “we will keep 
skilled men in industry where they belong.” 

The Selective Service System already had 
provided for deferment of men in critical 
occupations, but McNutt said there were 
some local draft boards “which defer too 
easily,” and others which “seem to regard 
it as a breach of patriotism to defer anybody 
for occupational reasons.” 


PLANT CLASSIFICATION ORDERED 
The directive means that local draft boards 
will consult with Employment Service offi- 
cials in determining whether a worker should 
be deferred because of his occupation. 
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Today’s action also provided for a classifi- 
eation of war plants according to their ur- 
gency, and for a system of manpower priori- 
ties to assure that the most important plants 
get ample supplies of skilled men. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., May 22, 1942. 
Hon. Pau. V. McNutt, 
Director, War Manpower Commission, 
Federal Security Agency, 
Washington, D. C. 

Deak Mr. McNutt: I have read the press 
accounts of your eight-point program to pro- 
mote the tullest utilization of the manpower 
of the country, and would appreciate your 
furnishing me a copy of the full text. of the 
directive. 

In addition, I would appreciate a state- 
ment from yor as to what should be re- 
garded as guides by the local draft boards in 
determining who are skilled men in indus- 
try, or essential workers for purposes of 
deferment. 

1. Is farm labor to be considered in this 
classification for purposes of deferment? 

2. What guide should be used for deter- 
mining which of the farm laborers are to be 
deferred? 

In a recent letter from the State Selective 
Service headquarters, Colonel Beckwith 
stated: “Our big problem today is in decid- 
ing what is and what is not necessary farm 
labor. In this connection we have enlisted 
the services of the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics as well as the United States Em- 
ployment Service and we are not only acutely 
aware of the situation but are making an 
earnest effort to ascertain the facts without 
prejudice either for or against agriculture.” 

As you, of course, know, the question of an 
adequate and steady labor supply is one of 
the biggest problems confronting our farm- 
ers today. In addition to questions based on 
their eligibility for deferment under the 
Selective Service Act, there is also the prob- 
lem about which I have written you sepa- 
rately, namely, the difficulty of keeping farm 
workers who are lured from the farms by the 
promise of high wages on defense projects 
in jobs where they are not particularly 
qualified. 

These are problems which I know have 
been receiving your serious consideration, 
and I would appreciate a statement from you 
with respect to them. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANCIS CASE, 
MEMBER OF CONGRESS, 
Second District, South Dakota, 


OFFICE For EMERGENCY MANAGEMENT 
War MANPOWER COMMISSION, 
Washington, D.C., July 3, 1942. 

Hon. FRANCIS CASE, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Case: I have your letter of June 
16, with which you attached a number of 
communications you have received concern- 
ing the deferment of agricultural labor under 
the Selective Service System. 

The War Manpower Commission is deeply 
concerned about the maintenance of our 
supply of agricultural workers. Gen. Lewis 
Hershey and the Secretary of Agriculture 
are, of course, members of the Commission 
and the Commission is currently considering 
various methods by which this problem can 
be met. You understand, of course, that 
the present Selective Service law prohibits 
the deferment of individuals by. occupational 
groups. 

The Commission has already taken cer- 
tain steps with regard to this matter. The 
United States Employment Service has been 
directed to develop and maintain a lst of 
the occupations in industry and agriculture 
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in which there are critical shortages... The 
Selective Service System will transmit this 
information to all local Selective Service 
Boards. with instructions for the local board 
to confer with the local office of the United 
States Employment Service before acting 
upon the classification of an individual in 
one of these occupations. While this pro- 
cedure may not meet the existing situation 
entirely, it is my hope that it will alleviate 
some of the present difficulties. 

The Commission is also working out ad- 
ditional arrangements for meeting seasonal 
peaks in agriculture such as those which 
occur in harvest season, particularly through 
the development of the facilities of the Farm 
Security Administration for migratory agri- 
cultural workers. It should be noted, how- 
ever, that the present resources of the Farm 
Security Administration for migratory work- 
ers are not adequate to meet even the existing 
situation. 

I trust that this is the information you 
desired. The communications you enclosed 
with your letter are returned herewith. 
Sincerely yours, 

Pau. V. McNvutrt, 
Chairman. 


SELECTIVE SERVICE SYSTEM, 
Washington, D. C., July 2, 1942. 
The Honorable FRANCIS CasE, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. Case: This is iN answer to your 
letters of June 27 and 30, relative to the 
farm-labor supply and occupational defer- 
ments. We have asked for an investigation 
and a report by the South Dakota State head- 
quarters of the cases you forwarded and will 
contact you upon receipt of the reports. 

In connection with your personal discussion 
with Major Coatsworth relative to the labor 
situation in agriculture and of occupational 
deferments, I am attaching herewith a copy 
of our release to local board No. 97 which 
calls to their attention the importance of 
maintaining production of necessary agricul- 
tural products at this time and the need for 
careful classification of registrants in agri- 
culture with consideration being given for 
occupational deferment where warranted. 

It is recognized that farmers are generally 
very patriotic and many times fail to exer- 
cise their rights and obligations due to this 
fact. As you know, there has been hesitation 
on the part of many farmers to ask for defer- 
ment and to make appeals for registrants in 
their e:aploy. It must be understood, how- 
ever, that it is not to be considered un- 
patriotic for a farmer to ask for the defer- 
Yaent of necessary or keymen employed by 
him where the circumstances warrant such 
a request. 

Likewise an appeal board and provisions 
for making appeals are specifically provided 
for cases where the registrant, his employer, 
or dependent feel that the classification of the 
local board is not justified. Again, it should 
not be considered unpatriotic to utilize this 
course of procedure. 

The machinery is existent under the pres- 
ent Selective Service Law and Regulations for 
a local board to defer a registrant who, in 
their opinion, warrants occupational defer- 
ment as a necessary Or keyman, though 
neither the registrant nor his employer has 
requested deferment. This procedure, how- 
ever, does not insure the registrant’s remain- 
ing on the farm and might place the local 
board in a questionable light. In some cases 
that have come to our attention where occu- 
pational deferment has been granted to a 
registrant without his requesting it, it was 
later ascertained that the registrant had left 
the farm and taken employment in industry 
without notifying his local board and was 
Still deferred as a farmer. This, as you will 
understand, was somewhat disconcerting to 
the local boards. 
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The Selective Training and Service Act of 
1940, and the regulations pursuant thereto, 
provide that no occupational deferment shall 
be granted for periods longer than 6 months. 
This eliminates exemption of any registrant. 

It is further provided that during the pe- 
riod granted for occupational deferment the 
employer is expected to obtain and train a 
replacement, thereby relieving the registrant 
for duty in the armed forces. Likewise, oc- 
cupational deferment should be granted to 
only keymen or necessary men in those agri- 
cultural pursuits producing a surplus quan- 
tity of essential products and where the labor 
supply to replace the registrant is limited. 

It often has been misunderstood as to 
just how quotas and calls for local boards 
are set. 

Contrary to a general belief, calls are not 
levied on local boards on the basis of their 
number of registrants or the populations, 
but rather on a 1-A basis. This 1—A basis is 
obtained through determining the experi- 
ence of 1-A classification of a local board 
and applying it to its entire registration, 
which then determines the number of 1-A 
men available. This is considered the most 
equitable and logical basis that has been 
found for the levying of calls. 

For your information I am attaching a 
copy of a release sent by Secretary Wickard, 
of the Department of Agriculture, to the 
war boards in each county of the United 
States requesting their cooperation in work- 
ing with local selective service boards in an 
endeavor to keep the selective service local 
boards informed as to the agricultural labor 
and production situation. I trust that you 
will find it of interest. 

You may be certain, Mr. CasgE, that the 
Selective Service System fully recognizes the 
importance of agriculture and the necessity 
for a continuation of increased quantities 
of food products during this national emer- 
gency. It is our plan for selective service to 
endeavor to protect this production through 
the deferment of warranted necessary or key- 
men in agriculture. 

Sincerely yours, 
Lewis B. HERSHEY, Director. 





The Importance of Steel in Our War 
Production 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. AARON LANE FORD 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 9, 1942 


Mr. FORD of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, all of us realize the great need 
for steel in the prosecution of our war, 
and I present an interesting article on 
this subject recently issued and pub- 
lished by the United States Steel and its 
operating companies: 


IT’S A GOOD THING WE SPENT $600,000,000 IN THE 
HARD DEPRESSION YEARS 


The 1930’s were tough years in the steel 
business. Stockholders were getting no divi- 
dends. Some years showed huge net losses. 
Many people said: “The country is overbuilt. 
It has more steel plants than it can use.” 

Right in that lean period United States 
Steel decided to invest $600,000,000 in putting 
its plants into tiptop condition and adding 
some big, ultramodern plants. 

There was no talk of war then. This plant 
investment was made simply on faith in the 
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future of the country. The United States 
always had come back; it would again. 

How fortunate for America at war that this 
$600,000,000 was invested. 

War production is months ahead of where 
it would be otherwise. 

United States Steel’s production this year 
will surpass the peak year of 1929 by more 
than 6,000,000 tons. 

United States Steel’s production of ship 
plates is greater today than the ship-plate ca- 
pacity of the entire steel industry in 1939. 

The manufacturing plants of the United 
States Steel Corporation alone produce more 
steel than Germany. But we are still not 
satisfied. We are still expanding war pro- 
duction. 

The above report of progress is presented 
in the public interest. This is the people’s 
war. The people are entitled to these facts. 

UNITED STATES STEEL 

(Operating companies: American Bridge 
Co., American Steel & Wire Co. and Cyclone 
Fence division, Boyle Manufacturing Co., 
Carnegie-Illinois Steel Corporation, Colum- 
bia Steel Co., Federal Shipbuilding & Dry 
Dock Co., H. C. Frick Coke Co., Michigan 
Limestone & Chemical Co., National Mining 
Co., National Tube Co., Oil Well Supply Co., 
Oliver Iron Mining Co., Pittsburgh Limestone 
Corporation, Scully Steel Products Co., Ten- 
nessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co., United 
States Steel Export Co., United States Coal & 
Coke Co., Universal Atlas Cement Co., Virginia 
Bridge Co.) 





The Fighting South 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOSEPH R. BRYSON 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 9, 1942 


Mr. BRYSON. Mr. Speaker, the 
South is as ready today to make any sac- 
rifice for the preservation of American 
freedom as it was over a century and a 
half ago, when its people solemnly 
pledged their fortunes, their lives, and 
their sacred honor for the winning of the 
Nation’s independence. This fact renders 
both timely and significant the splendid 
portrayal of the “Fighting South” fea- 
tured in this week’s issue of Life 
magazine. 

The story which Life tells in pictures 
and words is about the South, but its 
deeper meaning and purpose would be 
lost if we failed to take to heart the mes- 
sage which this great American maga- 
zine has for every American, that “War 
Is Hell,” but there are things worse than 
war, and one of them would be “to see 
our country dishonored and its flag 
hauled down in disgrace.” We can read 
with profit, I feel, the following excerpt 
from Life’s presentation: 

THE FIGHTING SOUTH IT KNOWS THAT WAR IS 
HELL BUT THAT HELL IS BETTER THAN DIS- 
HONOR 
In the vast conflict that Americans are 

now engaged in no one section of the Nation 

can claim a glory greater than any other. 


But in this war, as in most United States 
wars, the first surge of warlike anger came 
from the South. The South has hated Hit- 
ler from the moment he began trampling 
down minorities and small nations in Europe. 
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After war broke out in 1939 the South 
ngland be sustained, re- 
what the Nazis d‘d about it. 
ates led the United States in 
volunteer enlistments When the draft law 
was passed an Alabama Congressman boasted: 
“They had to start selective service to keep 
our southern boys from filling up the Army.” 

Since Pearl Harbor the South has had rea- 





demanded that 








s to feel a great pride in its fighting men. 
i fi conspicuous American hero of the 


war was Capt “Colin P. Kelly, Jr‘, of Florida 
The first award of a Congressional Medal of 
Honor in this war went, posthumously, to 
I Alexander R. Nininger, Jr., of Georgia. 
The Army's Chief of Staff, George C. Mar- 
shail t his military education not at 
West Point but at Virginia Military Insti- 
veral from Arkansas, Doug- 
nmands all United Nations 
uth Pacific, an admiral from 
Nimitz, commands the Pa- 

brigadier general from 
, Harry K. Pickett, commands 


tates Marires in the mid- 


spirit which these men share 
f southerners is older than 











United States history The first battle of 
the American volution was fought, not at 
Lexington in 1775, but at Alamance Creek, in 
North Carolina, on May 16, 1771. There 1,000 
farm nd backwoodsmen, calling them- 
selves Regulators, had assembled to protest 
the ty y of the King’s officials in western 
North ¢ na. Half of them were unarmed 
the re had rifles and the usual pouchful of 
bu s rhe Royal Governor, William Tryon, 
fell upon them with a well-drilled army and 
c whelmed them. That evening Tryon s 





the woods on fire so that the wounded Regu- 
lators would roast to death, and carried off 
six of their captured leaders and watched 


ged in nearby Hillsboro, after a 











c he r f treason One of these 
James Pugh, a gunsmith and 
‘ itial citizen, who, standing with the 
rope around his neck, uttered words that 
W prophetic for the South: “Our blood 
wi bi good seed in good ground, that 
will soon produce one hundredfold A 
I u t and memorial plaque honoring 
w stands at Guilford Court- 
} N C 
The frontier love of freedom which caused 
the Re tors t rebel is still very much 
alive i the South. 8 is the personal 
dignity, the family pride, and sense of honor 
which found a high expression in the great 
plantation houses of the seaboard. The 
I ‘ ph bel ] of the greatest 
ol e is all on the Poto- 
n R f the Lee of 
Vir The Stratford Hall 
re 1e ck] hal of its builder, 
Thomas Lee, commander in chief of the 
© y ginia. In it were 
| R 32) and Francis 
I signers of the 
D n It was long 
se Harry) Lee, 
br t general of the Revolution. Robert 
E. Lee Sout! reate military genius, 
at Stratford in 1807 It was Lee 
rked during a battl “It is well 
so terribl we should grow too 
; Q rther1 arn 
‘ I general, W ur 
‘7 I t he South its deepe 
le ~ their me the 
Sou s » er United Sta 
f t does settle things 
I I die by figh 
k V y surrendering 
T i S can s as a 
ner, Virgiz CaRTER GLASS, 
! 1916: “I would 
I e Di ued rougn time ana everl y 


by the pitiful apparition of their shattered 
forms than to see my country dishonored and 
its flag hauled down in disgrace.” 


Mr. Speaker, on its ensuing pages Life 
offers many contemporary illustrations 
of the fighting spirit that is leaping sky- 
ward in the South today. It tells of 
thousands of young southerners already 
under arms for Uncle Sam and other 
thousands chafing at the bit for their 
chance to shoulder a rifle, fly a plane, 
or drive a tank against the enemy. It 
tells of feats already won because south- 
ern courage and daring were in the van- 
guard: suyvgests greater feats to come 
when America’s fighting forces go charg- 
ing forwara on the offensive. 

Life has not misjudged the fighting 
spirit of the South. Cadet Lee Chandler, 
who comes from my home town of Green- 
ville, S. C., was awarded the medal given 
for composing and delivering this year’s 
prize-winning oration at The Citadel, 
Charleston, S.C. What Cadet Chandler 
said on that occasion typifies the realis- 
tic attitude and determined spirit of the 
young men of the South today. I quote: 


WE SHALL WIN BUT NOT REGARDLESS 


The brief century and a half history of 
the United States of America is replete with 
more thrilling episodes of daring and ad- 
venture than any piece of fiction ever writ- 
ten. In fact, the history of America reads 
like the greatest success story of all times. 
I conclude that it is such—the greatest suc- 
cess story of al] times So surpassing have 
been its accomplishments that the great 
American achievement is still, to this day, 
the object of awe and wonderment to men 
the world over 

In a scant 150 years these United States 
of ours have developed from a weak con- 
federation of 13 States hugging the shores 
of the Atlant into a powerful Nation of 48 
States spanning the breadth of a continent— 
coast to coast But even more spectacular 
than the enormity of our territorial expan- 
precedented rise of the 

living to the highest 
point in the history of the world With an 

I ly exceeds that 


sicn has been the u 


I y which grea 
of any other nation, almost any combination 
ti States has placed at 
the top of practically every table of statis- 
1utomobiles to radios, from rail- 
roads to typew from electricity to steam 
turbines, and so on down the line. 
The capabilities of the United States are 
indeed our Allies greatest hope and our ene- 
These Axis enemies that 
today meanly contend that 
our free, democratic way of life is no match 
for their highly organized, regimented way of 
life. In boastful language, they claim for 
themselves the ability to outproduce and 
outfight America in this war. When the 
President of the United States announced to 
the Congress that he had ordered our fac- 
tories to produce during 1942-43 not less 
than 185,000 planes and 120,000 tanks, the 
snickers of our € mies were heard the world 
around. They laughed out loud as if to con- 
temptuously say that we don’t have it in us 
to do what we say we will do. Their laughs 
and bursts of propaganda, however, are more 
intended to undermine the foundations of 
our self-confidence, more to disguise their 
own fears that we will rise up as a Nation and 
do the thing that we say we will do—more to 
accomplish these ends—than to doubt our 
inherent ability to carry through such a gi- 
antic war effort. The real truth, however, 
and our enemies know it well, is that nothing 
can prevent America’s inevitable triumph 


nies greatest tear 


I 
we are up again 
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over her adversaries except failure of per- 
formance on the part of the American people 
themselves. 

America’s fabulous success story is sup- 
ported by scores of unrivaled accomplish- 
ments. We can never win the war on the 
strength of this Nation’s achievements of 
the past—let no man fail to realize that— 
but we can, and shall, win every battle be- 
fore us, if we fight, work, and sacrifice in the 
real American way—a way of fighting, work- 
ing, and sacrificing which has made the 
United States the great and all-powerful Na- 
tion that she is today. If the people of the 
United States knew the history of their own 
Nation as they should, one important thing 
would be better understood, one significant 
fact would stand out in crystal clearness, 
namely, that the United States was built the 
hard and not the easy way. I am not one 
to say that the American people should not 
be proud of our great American achieve- 
ment, but I am one to say that we are 
blameworthy in the worst sort of way when 
we show ourselves so sadly lacking in the 
knowledge of, or else, respect for the lessons 
of American history. I am not one to say 
that the American people are not justified in 
expecting to win the war, but I am one to 
Say that we must cease thinking that we are 
capable of winning the war regardless. We 
shall certainly win the war if we fight in 
the success-proven American way, but if we 
continue certains of our un-American atti- 
tudes and activities of recent years, the hope 
of saving this great democracy of ours is gone. 

The fighting men and women of America 
before us wrote great principles of success 
across the pages of American history. I call 
it their way of doing, their way of fighting, 
their way of pioneering, their way of toiling 
and sweating to build a great Nation, their 
way of progress—I call it the American way. 
In recent years, we have spent much time 
and money tracking down the un-American 
activities of foreign agents in the United 
States. This time and money has been well 
spent. The only thing regretted is that some 
of it was not spent to turn the spotlight upon 
certain un-American activities of the Ameri- 

an people as a whole. The worst and most 
fatal of all such un-American tendencies has 
been the tendency to look for the easy way 
out of our difficulties instead of the hard 
way through them. 

During a weekly broadcast of the American 
Forum of the Air not long after Pearl Harbor, 
a speaker remarked: 

“For years, we in America have wallowed 
in a pool of complacency. We took great and 
perhaps justifiable pride in our genius for 
mass production We were the ‘industrial 
giant’ of the world. We outstripped all other 
nations of the world in the production of 
automobiles, telephones, and gadgets. And 
while we were applying our industrial and 
inventive genius to a fuller life for our people, 
other nations, with far different intent, were 
also building—building planes, tanks, guns, 
ships, shelis, and robot-like armies 

“Those other nations, now identified as the 
Axis forces, were building for world domina- 
tion. Two years ago they took the first step 
Under the leadership of Hitler they swept all 
Europe. All the while we in America sat 
calmly behind our two great oceans, We con- 
tinued our business-as-usual and argued 
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among ourselves over foreign policy 

We might as well admit it because the 
sooner we confess the guilt and determine 
in our minds to rise above it the better off we 
shall be. The period which preceded our 
country’s entry into the present war was in 
many respects the most shameful and dan- 
gerous in our Nation’s history. Our un- 
American activities during this period reached 
an all-time high. Yes; we wanted to see the 
democratic way of life and our Christian- 
type civilization preserved against the threat 
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of destruction which became so real when 
Hitler gobbled up Czechoslovakia and marched 
on to annihilate Poland. Yes; we were against 
the Axis bid for world domination, and we 
made no secret of the fact that we were on 
the side of England and her allies against 
Germany and her allies. We set about to 
help defeat the Axis forces, but my friends, 
we set about to do it the easy way. 

First, we thought that we could have the 
cake and eat it, too, under the provisions of 
our Neutrality Act. Of course, we were not 
neutral, exactly, since we were helping Eng- 
land and her allies fighting Germany and her 
allies. But, we thought that we could use 
the Neutrality Act like Chamberlain’s um- 
brella—to keep the rain from spotting our 
clothes. Easy way No. 1 finally had to give 
way to easy way No. 2, when we passed the 
lend-lease bill. This measure we believed 
fairly safe, since inserted in it was the famous 
“You come get it—I wouldn't think of trying 
to deliver it to you” provision. The proposi- 
tion which we had in mind was a nice easy 
one. We would supply the weapons of war 
while England, Russia, and other allied na- 
tions would do the fighting. If we failed to 
find an easy way to win this war, no one 
can say that such failure was due to any 
lack of trying on the part of the American 
people, for every conceivable plan for destroy- 
ing the enemy without sacrifice to ourselves 
was advanced. 

Now, we are in the war and there is but 
one thing to do—fight, fight in the real 
American way. In our national beginnings, 
the brave men and women who founded this 
Republic heard the call of high destiny in 
the building of our ship of state. 


“Build me straight, O worthy master 
Statnch and strong, a goodly vessel, 
That shall laugh at all disaster 


And with wave and whirlwind wrestle.” 

It meant doing the job the hard way but 
to those driving pioneers of early American 
history, no obstacles were insurmountable. 
Vast new territories were settled, men worked 
and slaved to build railroads until finally 
the United States had the greatest transpor- 
tation system in the world. Men worked and 
slaved to build giant factories—genius sweat- 
ed to invent the tools and establish the meth- 
ods to carry forward mass production in 
those factories. By prodigious labor, rivers 
were harnessed and great cities rose, until at 
last the United States became the greatest 
and most powerful Nation in the world. 

The hard-working people of America were 
indeed building a great ship of state. The 
song of their labor, its purpose and intent 
come to us in the words of that great Ameri- 
can poet, Henry Wadsworth Longfellow: 


“Ah, if our souls but poise and swing 
Like the compass in its brazen ring, 

Ever level and ever true to the 

Toil and the task we have to do, 

We shall sail securely 

And safely reach the Fortunate Isles, 

On whose beach the sight we see } 
And the sounds we hear 

Shall be those of joy and not of fear.” 


To the toil and the task we have to do 
we must turn and keep ourselves until we 
have triumphed in this death struggle with 
our enemies. We must forget about win- 
ning the war the easy way—we must think 
only of winning it. We must think only of 
fighting, working, and sacrificing in the real 
American way. We shall certainly build 
thousands of planes, tanks, and other weap- 
ons of war. Armed with them we shall win 
the war. But there is no easy path to the 
production of 185,000 planes and 120,000 
tanks. It is a hard road that lies ahead 
and one that we shall never be able to 
traverse under the influence of strikes, greed, 
or selfishness. 


Only in a spirit of sacrifice 
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and all-out effort shall we be able to do the 
required job in the necessary time. If we 
fail we shall have failed not only ourselves 
but all other nations of the world which 
proudiy look to the United States as the 
greatest and mightiest standard bearer of 
civilization. 

Again I say we can never win the war the 
easy way. And I say this again, and still 
again, because too many people, to this day, 
imagine that the Nation can win the war 
without their having to make personal sacri- 
fices. Example after example of this appar- 
ent lack of understanding could be cited, 
beginning with the man who unnecessarily 
burns up the rubber on his tires, which in 
another few months may be needed for 
planes, tanks, and other weapons of war, to 
the man who wastes valuable foodstuffs, to 
the man who is not daily striving to do the 
best job he can as quickly as he can. These 
people still feel that all we have to do is 
produce the weapons of war, then press a 
button, and our armies will automatically 
annihilate the enemy. But itis notso. The 
winning of this war is going to be a hard, 
tough job, but not one which is beyond our 
capabilities if we will buckle down and fight, 
work, and sacrifice in the real American way. 
As already stated, the real truth is that noth- 
ing can prevent America’s inevitable triumph 
over her adversaries except failure of per- 
formance on the part of the American people 
themselves. It is up to us to take the hard 
road or the easy road, up to us to pilot our 
ship to the “Fortunate Isles’ or steer her 
onto the reefs of disaster. On us is that 
great responsibility, for men the world over 
today are saying: 

“Thou, too, sail on, O Ship of State! 
Sail on, O Union strong and great, 
Humanity, with all its fears, 

With all its hopes of future years, 
Is hanging breathless on thy fate.” 


A SOLDIER, SAILOR, AND MARINE 


“Fight, fight in the real American 
way,” Mr. Speaker, are not empty flag- 
waving words to Cadet Chandler. Their 
meaning is very real, well uiuderstood, 
and sincerely appreciated by him, I am 
sure because he has already signed up 
to serve with the fightingest branch of 
our armed forces, the United States Ma- 
rines. I know the Chandler family well 
because Lee’s elder brother “Bill” served 
for 3 years as my secretary until he vol- 
unteered his services and entered the 
Army as a private in May 1941. Lee’s 
older brother, Arthur, is in the Navy, 
attached to the Fleet Marines some- 
where in the Pacific. 

Mr. Speaker, the South has had to 
fight its way up from the conditions of 
impoverishment which followed the War 
between the States. It has been a long, 
hard struggle but the South is no longer 
to be looked upon as the “Nation’s num- 
ber one economic problem.” The South 
is fast moving ahead on every front. 
There is no bitterness in our hearts as a 
result of what we had to go through be- 
cause sweet were the uses of adversity. 
The South has pulled itself up by its 
bootstraps and is the stronger for hav- 
ing stood the test and made the grade. 
Today, our one thought is to go forward 
in the winning of our country’s war 
which is to decide the destiny of America 
for generations to come. 

The people of the South face the fu- 
ture in this high resolve of duty because 
they realize truly that only by doing 
their full best in the present American 
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crisis are they to be considered worthy 
of their heritage—a heritage which the 
Southern historian puts in these words: 


It was the South whose Patrick Henry 
kindled the fires of the Revolution—whose 
Jefferson wrote the Declaration of Independ- 
ence—whose Washington commanded the 
Continental armies—whose Madison framed 
the Constitution—whose Marshall inter- 
preted the organic law—whose Andrew Jack- 
son fought the battle of New Orleans, and 
whose Winfield Scott planted Old Glory upon 
the walls of Mexico. Aye, it was the South 
to whom the Union was indebted for exist- 
ence; and, if from 1861 to 1865, she drew 
her sword against the Union's flag, it was in 
defense of the Union’s Constitution. 





No Price Too Great for Human Liberty 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. WILLIAM H. LARRABEE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 9, 1942 


Mr. LARRABEE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorpD, I desire to include the Independ- 
ence Day address by Lewis J. Murphy, of 
South Bend, Ind., over radio station 
WTRC, Elkhart, Ind. 

Mr. Murphy is a past national com- 
mander of the Disabled American 
Veterans, having served overseas during 
the first World War in the United States 
Marine Corps, and earned his eligibility 
for membership in the Disabled Americar 
Veterans by several gunshot wounds in- 
curred overseas. 

The address is as follows: 

Fellow Americans, 166 years ago today, a 
small group of American patriots signed the 
birth certificate for a new nation. In a 
little room in the Philadelphia State House, 
one by one, they signed the Declaration of 
Independence. This document then and 
now signalizes not only the birth of our 
Nation but also the fulfillment of mankind’s 
struggle through centuries for human lib- 
erty. 

My fellow countrymen, the founding 
fathers demonstrated a wisdom and a cour- 
age without equal in all his It was no 
simple nor idle gesture. They were neither 
evasive nor indecisive. No form of appease- 
ment is to be found in that document. They 
were willing to hurl themselves and their 
personal fortunes into a grave, because they 
preferred to die, if need be, defending right 
against wrong. For them there was no com- 
promise with principle. 





Let us thank God today that the same 
building, the same room in which the signers 
met, still stands—Independence Hall, the 
cradle of American liberty. The same table 
over which Hancock, Adams, Jefferson, Car- 
roll, and all tre others bent as they wrote 
their names across the parchment is still 


there, and the Liberty Bell that 
the first news of the historic ‘ 
be seen by every American man, woman, and 
child As Thomas Jeffe1 

first 4th of July: 

“God has given America to the free.” 

Here in the wilderness of a new world close 
to Nature and Nature’s Gcd and amid the 
hardships, strife, and trials of their life- 
time, there was developed in them an un- 
breakable courage. It was to bs 


pealed out 


event car 
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death certificate or the birth certificate of a 
new nation which they signed. Having be- 
fore them all that either success or failure 
would mean, they pledged to each other their 
lives, their fortunes, and their sacred honor. 

In this war-torn year of 1942 the princi- 
ples of human freedom as enunciated in 
that charter of American liberty are receiv- 
ing a challenge from foreign dictators. They 
hreaten now to put out the torch of liberty 
that has blazed around the world during all 
these years, and which lighted the beacon 
of hope for all oppressed peoples 

Our Nation is now at war. We are called 
upon either to surrender our heritage, given 
us by our forefathers, or to fight to preserve 
the principles of American liberty. We have 
made our decision to fight and not to sur- 
render. Therefore, on this day it is worth 
while to re 








h our minds about the march 
of freedom and to understand the purposes for 
which we do battle. We may seek inspira- 
tion and draw upon the courage of the men 
who drafted the principles of human liberty 
contained in the American Declaration of 
Independence. Those principles are just as 
applicable today, just as true today, as they 
were in the year 1776 

Let us examine them for a moment. The 
second paragraph of that great document 
contains these familiar words: “We hold 
these truths to be self-evident, that all men 
are created equal; that they are endowed by 
their Creator”—it doesn’t say any foreign 
king or dictator, it doesn’t say endowed by a 
Hitler, or endowed by a Mussolini, or en- 
dowed by a Hirohito, but it does say, “En- 
dowed by their Creator with certain in- 
alienable rights’ (which means rights that 
the individual himself cannot give away or 
cannot have taken from him); “and among 
these rights are life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness The Declaration further says: 
“That to secure these rights governments are 
instituted among men.’ 

And still another phrase: “That Govern- 
ments derive their powers from the consent 
of the governed.” But the climax is con- 
tained in this quotation: “Whenever any 
form of government becomes destructive of 
these ends it is the right of the people to 
alter or to abolish it, and to institute a new 
government.” 

The drafting of those words freed the slaves 
over 100 years later, for in no country living 
under that sent nt could slavery exist. 
It resulted in the passage of the nineteenth 
amendment, for the man who learned to 
value freedom at his mother’s knee could 
not refuse her the same right. It resulted in 
the independence of Cuba and the Philippine 
Islands for no nation founded on the prin- 
ciples of liberty could deny liberty to another, 

Our American democracy is founded upon 














the spiritual concept of a creator, and of the 
sacredness of the individual person, his rights, 
his corresponding duties, and his liberty. 
Destroy religious liberty by bigo ry or class or 
racial feeling and the very we lispri igs of 
democrati self-government dry up. We 
must not be like the godless dictators of 


Europe. Compare conditions in those coun- 
tries with our own happiness and progress 
There they have no liberty, no freedom, no 
views in the conduct of their government, and 
no rights in determining their personal af- 
i the rule of the firing squad, 
§ ject to the whims of a tyrannical dictator 
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a time; it brings about a certain leveling- 
off process that may be entirely necessary; it 
exhibits to us many of the weaknesses and 
many vices that have crept into our national 
life. It is then that war reveals elemental 
and eternal things—things that we have 
either overlooked or forgotten about. 

In time of peace men become selfish. They 
reckon every action, each plan and purpose 
from the central point of selfish interest 
alone. War comes—and the same men are 
conscious of another thing which cannot be 
measured by yardsticks, nor cannot be 
weighed on the scales, nor cannot be bought 
or sold in the stock markets—and yet a thing 
for which they will go to the grave as to a 
bride—glad, grand, masterful, in a savage 
unselfishness 

That wonderful thing which makes men 
welcome death in war is principle. In war’s 
light they see it; and in the heat and smoke 
of battle they fight for it. They are willing 
to make the supreme sacrifice to secure and 
sustain it. Today, as we realize the sacri- 
fices that are being made by the young men, 
again the flower of American manhood, en- 
gaged as they are in our armed forces for 
the principles of truth, liberty, and justice— 
Oh, how transient and how foolish seem 
some of men’s selfish plans for power and 
place. We see those plans dissolve, and the 
greed and lust disappears into nothingness, 
and only the truth and the beautiful and 
the good remain. 

There can be no compromise now with 
principle. For the past two decades or more 
we have been too willing to compromise with 
principle, and we have permitted a danger- 
ous state of mind to take foothold and 
exist. We have become soft as a nation 
and careless as a people. We Americans will 
not make progress in winning this war until 
we strike at the very source of the disease 
within our Nation. It is the same disease 
which paralyzed France, split up the Brit- 
ish Empire and today it is choking off and 
keeping down the true spirit and character 
of America. It is threatening our very 
existence as a free people. 

On this Fourth of July we must awaken in 
America to the terrible fact that this war 
can be lost. Already we have lost the open- 
ing rounds. We face an enemy well-trained, 
treacherous, and well-equipped, and now sea- 
soned in the art of war. We cannot beat that 
enemy with an outdated and outmoded 
military organization. We are rapidly re- 
molding and rejuvenating our military set- 
up. We cannot beat that enemy with talk 
and by large appropriations of money. 
Action, not words, is the measure of progress. 
We cannot beat that enemy as long as our 
country is infested with fifth columnists 
who are undermining our morale and spirit 

t home. They must be driven out into the 
open and locked up. Our first battle objec- 
tive is to whip the fifth columnists at home. 
The crisis still lies ahead 

To accomplish our purpose, it will take 
courage of the highest kind, unlimited spirit, 
enthusiasm, and perseverance. The flags 
must wave and bands must play again. 
We must train our young men and harden 
them physically into men of steel nerves 
and iron bodies. Everyone will be called 
upon to save, serve, and sacrifice—but if we 
win, we will all glory in the hardships that 
we have overcome and the tougher those 
hardships the greater will be the glory. If 
we lose we will be in the hands of our ene- 
mies, and we will have nothing but disgrace 
and dishonor to haunt us all the rest of the 
days of our life, to say nothing of the misery 
and suffering that would be our lot. We 
will have broken faith with those great men 
whose memory we honor today. 

The front line of democracy must be in 
the heart of each individual citizen. The 
right of citizenship carries with it the cor- 
responding duty to defend cur American way 
of life. Those duti¢ 
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you today to the service of our Nation. They 
call you not to the service of tyrants or 
dictators, but to the service of yourself. 
You, and each of you-—-you are the Govern- 
ment; it will be what you make it. It is 
necessary for you to serve, fight, and protect 
it; and extend its principles of liberty wher- 
ever mankind have freedom in their souls. 
There is no price too great to pay for human 
liberty. 

Thus, we must renew the faith of our 
fathers; and following in their footsteps, 
pledge to each other in this hour of our 
Nation’s peril, our lives, our fortunes, and 
our sacred honor. Let us rededicate our- 
selves to the accepted definition of true 
Americanism: 

“Americanism is an unfailing love of coun- 
try; loyalty to its institutions and ideals; 
eagerness to defend it against all enemies; 
undivided allegiance to the flag; and a desire 
to secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves 
and posterity.” 





Synthetic Rubber 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. AARON LANE FORD 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 9, 1942 


Mr. FORD of Mississippi: Mr. Speak- 
er, according to recent press reports Pres- 
ident Roosevelt is quoted as saying in a 
press conference on Tuesday, July 7, 
while discussing the rubber preblem, that 
if the war gets worse he might have to 
commandeer every automobile tire in the 
United States. 

The people of this country, Mr. Speak- 
er, are willing to make any sacrifice 
necessary to win this war, but they ex- 
pect those in the legislative and execu- 
tive departments to do everything pos- 
sible toward developing a sufficient sup- 
ply of synthetic rubber for military, com- 
mercial, and normal needs. 

In my opinion, a timely statement on 
this important matter has recently been 
issued and published by the Houdry Cor- 
poration, of Wilmington, Del., and I pre- 
sent it as a part of my remarks for the 
information of the Congress and public: 


THE AMERICAN PUBLIC HAS A RIGHT TO KNOW 
THE TRUTH ABOUT SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


With 97 percent of the world’s sources of 
natural rubber in enemy hands, America and 
her Allies must have synthetic rubber quickly 
and in quantity, or risk losing the war for 
want of it. In a spirit of public service, 
rather than of criticism, we offer in this ad- 
vertisement facts about synthetic rubber. 

What is synthetic rubber made of? 

The best synthetic rubber has butadiene as 
its most important ingredient. 

Is butadiene difficult to produce? 

No. There is nothing difficult about mak- 
ing small quantities of butadiene from 
petroleum. The problem is to produce vast 
quantities quickly and with least use of criti- 
cal war materials. For this purpose a cCata- 
lytic process must be used. 

What is the best process of making buta- 
diene from petroleum? 

The Houdry catalytic process. This is not 
@& new or experimental process. It is a new 
and simplified application of a well-estab- 
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well over a billion gallons of high-quality 
gasoline are now being produced per year. 

Why is the Houdry process better? 

Because by means of the Houdry process, 
butadiene can be produced in greater quan- 
tity, within a much shorter time and at 
millions of dollars less cost than by any other 
petroleum process. 

How much butadiene can 
process produce? 

Fifteen standard-size Houdry-process plants 
will produce enough butadiene to provide a 
million tons of synthetic rubber a year (as 
much rubber as, it is estimated, was consumed 
in the United States during 1941). 

How much critical materials would be 
required? 

Fifteen plants would require not more than 
180,000 tons of steel, from one-third to one- 
half less than required for the next best 
petroleum process. 

What would this steel saving mean to 
America? 

The steel that would be saved in the con- 
struction of Houdry plants for an annual 
rubber production of a million tons, would be 
sufficient to supply steel plates for more than 
150 destroyers, or 3,000 medium tanks, or 
100,000 jeeps. 

How long to build Houdry plants? 

Given suitable priorities on materials, 
Houdry plants can be built in 9 months—at 
least 4 months sooner than for any other 
petroleum process. 

What does 4 months mean in this war? 

Within 4 months, Japan seized almost all 
of the Far East; in less time Germany swept 
through the Low Countries and conquered 
France. Four months’ saving of time can 
be priceless to America a year from now, as 
her meager rubber supply nears exhaustion. 

How much would these Houdry plants cost? 

Approximately $12,000,000 each—saving 
millions of dollars as against the cost of buta- 
diene plants using other petroleum processes. 

Who should be especially interested in this 
method of making butadiene? 

Various executive departments of the Fed- 
eral Government which must deal with the 
rubber problem; the Congress, with its powers 
of appropriation and investigation; and, of 
course, the employers of all of these—the peo- 
ple of the United States. 

What about tires for motorists? 

If the quantity of steel saved by adoption 
of the Houdry process is put into additional 
Houdry plants, butadiene production will be 
increased sufficiently to provide tires or recaps 
for American motorists, as well as taking care 
of all present estimates of commercial and 
military requirements. 

What will the Houdry method mean to you? 

It will overcome the present shortage of 
rubber sooner, save huge amounts of critical 
materials and, by both these effects, greatly 
advance America’s victory effort. It will save 
millions of dollars of expense which will 
otherwise needlessly burden taxpayers. And 
it will hasten the day when, essential military 
and civilian rubber needs having been met, 
American motorists can again have rubber 
for tires. Finally, it will release America for- 
ever from dependence on natural rubber from 
foreign sources. 

We are proud to offer the Houdry catalytic 
process to any and all American manufactur- 
ers, without restriction and at nominal royalty 

ates approved by the United States Govern- 
ment 
THE Hovupry Process CORPORATION, 
Wilmington, Del. 

(The Houdry process has already contrib- 
uted importantly to America’s war effort. 
Without its principle, America’s requirements 
for 100-octane aviation fuel cquid not have 
been met. Among the companies now l- 
censed to produce 100-octane aviation gaso- 
line by the Houdry process are Gulf Oil Cor- 
poration; Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc,; 
Stancard Oil Co. of California; Sun Oil Co.; 
Tide Water Associated Oil Co.) 


the Houdry 
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Byrnes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. BURNET R. MAYBANK 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 13, 1942 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an address deliv- 
ered by an eminent son of South Caro- 
lina, who for many years served his State 
and country with great distinction in the 
National House of Representatives and 
in the Senate of the United States, and 
who now adorns the Supreme Court of 
the United States. I refer to Mr. Justice 
James F. Byrnes. The address I desire 
to have printed was made by him at 
Spartanburg, S. C., in connection with 
the celebration of Independence Day on 
July 4, 1942. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


TEXT OF JUSTICE BYRNES’ 
ADDRESS 


This day, 166 years ago, a group of brave 
men issued to the world the Declaration of 
Independence. Those who signed the dcecu- 
ment realized that they stood in danger of 
losing their hcads. But they so valued free- 
dom that they were willing to risk their lives. 
Their inspired leadership aroused the col- 
onists to deeds of heroism. As a result of 
their courage and sacrifice this Republic was 
born and the American people have enjoyed 
the blessings of liberty. Today we fight for 
independence no less than did the patriots 
of "76. But there is a difference. They had 
been denied the right to govern themselves. 
They had been denied the frecdoms we have 
known and they were unwilling to live unless 
they could live as free men. 

It is not surprising that we have not such 
keen appreciation of the blessings of liberty. 
We have always been free. We were born 
with rights. We have grown up with rights. 
Just as we do not miss the air we breathe 
until it is gone, we do not fully comprehend 
what liberty means until it is taken from us. 
We read of the slavery of the people of the 
occupied countries but somehow we cannot 
picture ourselves, particularly the independ- 
ent individualistic folks of the South—sub- 
mitting to the orders of a lieutenant indoc- 
trinated from childhood by Nazi terrorism or 
by the cruel philosophy of the war lords of 
Japan. We cannot visualize 800 men, women, 
and children béing stood against a wall and 
shot because of their refusal or inability to 
arrest the slayer of a foreign policeman. But 
of these things we must think, because this is 
the people’s war. By the decree of no ruler 
could there be awakened in the people of 
America the will to make war. That will 
rests solely in the righteousnes of our cause. 

And the people must realize that this is 
unlike any other war. By no cession of ter- 
ritory can it be settled. Either the United 
Nations will defeat and subdue the Axis 
Powers or the three dictators of the Axis 
Powers will govern and dictate to all men- 
kind. There can be no compromise. The 
dictators cannot exist in their own countries 
if they permit liberty to exist in other coun- 
tries. The happiness of a free people would 
be an incentive to the people of the Axis 
Powers to rebel and constitute a continued 
mene-e to the dictators. We are at the cross- 
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roads. Either the people of ali nations will 
enjoy greater liberty or they will be sub- 
jected to greater slavery than ever before. 

With truth it is stated that the world is at 
war. Forty million men are in uniform. 
Every human being in the world is concerned 
in this conflict either directly or indirectly. 
Because of the airplane, every home is a target 
and every woman and child may be a victim. 
In some manner the horrors of war are being 
brought to every hearthstone in every land. 
Because in a democracy a war must be sup- 
ported and fought by the people, it is essen- 
tial that we try to think clearly about it. We 
must guard against unwarranted optimism 
or defeatism. Only a few weeks ago, just 
after our naval success at Midway, there were 
in our midst many who believed the war was 
practically over. They were pleasant people 
to have around, but I think they now dcubt 
their wisdom. It is well to remember it be- 
cause we will have other successes, and we 
must realize that winning one engagement 
does not necessarily mean winning a war 
Only the last battle will win the war. 

Some of our leaders boast of our wonderful 
progress in production and seriously discuss 
plans for peace. I have no quarrel with those 
who spend most of their time deciding just 
how the world should be remade after the 
war. Doubtless, they are very wise men. I 
simply cannot become interested right now. 
If, while my house is on fire and I am trying 
to save some of my possessions, a man tried 
to discuss with me what I am going to do 
after the fire, I would tell him either to help 
put out the fire or get out of the way. And 
if any man has brains enough to remake the 
world, his brains are needed now to help save 
the world. 

When these persons discuss production and 
peace, they simply skip over the fighting. 
But sensible men know we cannot produce 
the weapons of war and then sit in the grand- 
stend while men of other nations use those 
weapons. The three ereatest military ma- 
chines in the history of the world cannot be 
defeated that way. We must be realists. 
Japan today dominates an empire greater 


than her war lords ever dreamed of She 
now has all the foodstuffs she needs, the oil 
she needs, and the rubber we need Ger- 


many dominates all Europe. Look at the map 
of the Russian line last December and today 
and you realize that there has been little 
change and the Nazi army is still deep in the 
heart of Russia. 

The situation in the Middle East I need not 
describe. It is enough to say that when we 
have not been holding, we have been retreat- 
ing. Wemust face the truth. On the whole, 
the war has gone against us. But we have 
not lost the war. America with all its power 
and might is just coming into the war. 
With God's help it will be won by the fight- 
ing men of America. 


China was not prepared for war. Britain 
was not prepared for war. America was not 
prepared for war. If we had lost and our 


people had been enslaved, the historian would 
have written that the United Nations lost 
their independence because of their iove of 
peace. But the people of Britain, of China 
and of Russia have given us time. I 
that God will give us strength. 

Just as I deplore overconfidence and under- 
estimating the strength of the enemy, I de- 
plore the spirit of defeatism. There is reason 
for the faith that is in me. So much has 
happened that we quickly forget. But look 
back to Dunkerque. Hitler was victorious and 
believed to be invincible. Britain had asmall, 
untrained army and little equipment. Today 
her armies have been increased and trained 
She has sent tanks and planes to 
Her factories are producing vast supplies of 
weapons. The Royal Air Force controls the 
air. The sufferings her people endured dur- 
ing the air attacks of 1940 have given them 
the assurance they can take it and the word 
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knows they will take it. Britain is stronger, 
Hitler is weaker. And he is weaker because 
of the magnificent fight of Russia. 

Twelve months ago, Hitler’s army invaded 
Russia. In common with others, I believed 
Russia could hold but a few months. But 
the armies of Russia gave us surprise ‘and 
cause for joy. They were punished terribly, 
but they held. They inflicted great losses on 
the enemy and, more than all else, they de- 
stroyed the illusion of invincibility of the 
Nazi armies. While last December their fac- 
tories were out of production, they are back 
at work; their women are producing weapons 
and, at times, using them in defense of their 
homes. Make no mistake about it—every time 
they account for a Nazi soldier, it is one less 
for us to account for. Today, Russia faces 
the supreme test. The outcome will deter- 
mine the length of the war and may deter- 
mine the future civilization. If Russia is 
forced cut of the conflict, we face a long war, 
and no man can safely predict the outcome. 
If Russia holds, Hitler is doomed. 

For 5 years, China has suffered as no na- 
tion has suffered. I doubt that we will ever 
know the full story of the cruelties inflicted 
upon them. She had no assistance except 
such as she could secure from Russian sources. 
But Japen could not take out of Chinese 
hearts the determination to die rather than 
surrender. Tcday, she is isolated except as 
we send assistance by plane and by camel 
caravan But daily our aid is increasing. 
Whereas she managed to fight alone, I have 
confidence that she will fight on, now that 
she has allies and knows that we will spare no 
effort to assist her 

Where, a year ago, our Army was small and, 
with the exception of the Regulars, relatively 
untrained, today we have a great Army of 
trained soldiers. Millions more are on their 
way. They are not veterans, but that does 
not lessen my confidence. Our Navy had not 
engaged in a major engagement with a great 
naval power since the days of John Paul 
Jones. I have stood on Corregidor and real- 
ized that when the American fleet could pass 
without being challenged and then destroy 
the Spanish fleet in the harbor practically 
without loss, that the Spaaish Navy was not 
a serious menace. But in vhe battle of Coral 
Sea and at Midway, the Navy has shown that 
with equal strength we can defeat the Japan- 
ese and we have shown that in the air our 
Army and Navy fliers, man for man, are supe- 
rior fighters 

On the home front we are united. Labor 
and capital are placing love of country above 
love of money. They sre subordinating pride 
to patriotism. Production is increasing. We 
are coordinating our efforts. Much can be 
done. Instead cf producing here fighting 
planes that consume space on ships, we can 
have them built abroad while we concentrate 
on bombers that can fly abroad. We are 
ahead of our preduction schedules. We are 
on our way. For these reasons, I have con- 
fidence. Time is with us. And more than 
all else, I must believe that God is with us 

Last week a semiofficial Japanese news- 
paper declared there was nothing to America 
except its size; that love of money had made 
America soft. That may be true of some 
Americans; it is not true of America. There 
was nothing soft about Colin Kelly, or about 
Jimmy Bulkeley. There was nothing soft 
about the Americans who suffered and died 
in the jungles of Bataan. There was noth- 
ing soft about the boys who flew with Doo- 
little over Tokyo. There was nothing soft 
about the soldiers and sailors who defeated 
the Japanese at Midway, and before this war 
is over Japanese will learn that there is 
nothing soft about America. 

This morning I was at Camp Croft where 
General Thompson reviewed 15,000 selectees, 
@ magnificent army of fighting men. They 
have come here from many States. As I saw 
them marching, I could not but think of the 
homes from which they came; of the mothers 
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who told them goodbye with tears in their 
eyes, but pride in their hearts; pride that 
into the hands of their children there could 
be entrusted the lives and the liberties of the 
American people. And I knew that today we 
see America at its best; our people uplifted, 
purged of selfishness, united in thought and 
action and inspired not by love of money, but 
by love of country. 

Today our boys are in the air plunging 
through bullet-separated skies at ever-press- 
ing foes, struggling and sweating in deserts, 
keeping vigil on seven seas, dying amid flame 
and twisted steel, so that the fighting will be 
kept afar and the enemy be kept from the 
threshold of our homes. Those who remain 
at home must prove themselves worthy of the 
sacrifices made for them. 

If there are some Americans who place love 
of money above love of cOuntry, turn upon 
them the spotlight of publicity and rest as- 
sured the people will take care of them. They 
will see to it that the racketeer and the 
profiteer who believe they can accumulate 
wealth out of the sufferings of people are ex- 
posed and incur the humiliation they de- 
serve. They will take care of the thoughtless. 
The man who wants to joyride and is unwill- 
ing to give up gasoline and rubber to the 
Army has no right to expect soldiers to give 
up their lives for them. 

Closing his eyes in death on July 4, 1826, 
Thomas Jefferson asked: “It is the Fourth?” 
Informed that it was, he feebly said, “Tell 
the committee to be on the alert.” His last 
thoughts were not of himself nor even of 
loved ones, but of his country, of your coun- 
try. I pray that today there may be born 
within us the spirit of Jefferson and the other 
patriots who made it possible for us to live 
as free men, and that we may prove ourselves 
worthy of the sacrifices they have endured 
for us. Let us rededicate ourselves to the 
cause of liberty. Let us pledge ourselves to 
make any sacrifice, however great, to pass on 
to our children and generations yet unborn 
the blessings of freedom. No people, no na- 
ticn ever had a greater cause for which to 
fight. Our forefathers handed to us the torch 
of liberty. For 166 years it has been kept 
burning as a beacon light of hope for en- 
slaved mankind the world over. The Axis 
Powers seek to turn back the clock of civiliza- 
tion, snuff out the light of liberty, and take 
from us the independence won by the Revo- 
lutionary patriots. As free and liberty loving 
Americans, we have accepted the challenge 
and with God’s help will not lay down our 
arms until we have made certain that the 
children of America and their children’s chil- 
dren will enjoy the liberty and freedom we 
have enjoyed. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. ROBERT F. WAGNER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 13, 1942 


Mr. WAGNER. Mtr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an address 
I delivered on July 12, 1942, which was 
broadcast over the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

My friends, this war is being fought on two 
major fronts. The critical year for each of 
them is 1942, 
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On the military front, the United Nations, 
at any cost, must maintain their armies on 
European battlefields and keep Germany and 
Japan from merging forces in the Middle East 
and the Indian Ocean. The United Nations 
must do these things in 1942 or else see the 
war prolonged for years, with an enormous 
increase in human suffering and human lives. 

On the home front, the American people, 
at any cost, must keep prices and the cost of 
living on an even keel, while we send all the 
fighting weapoms we can produce for the 
fighting front overseas. We at home must do 
these things, in 1942, or else see inflation un- 
dermine the productive system and the na- 
tional morale that stand behind our boys in 
uniform, supporting their drive for total vic- 
tory and for a peace that will endure. 

Defense will not win the war—on either 
front. In the economic, as well as in the 
military conflict, victory will come by taking 
the offensive, searching out the enemy and 


| hitting him hard. There is this important 


difference: In the fight against inflation, all 
of us are “in the Army,” and all of us can 
strike effective blows against the common foe. 

For those who want to see the wolf of in- 
flation before they believe in its existence, 
we have the lesson of the first World War. 
Prices increased two and a half times above 
the 1914 level, before they went down, with a 
crash, to a more normal basis. Government 
price controls were “too little and too late.” 
The war cost the United States Treasury $31,- 
000,000,000; more than 13 billions—almost 
half the total—were wasted away in inflated 
prices. 

In the total war we know today, the cost 
of weapons for victory may run as high as 
60 percent of the national income, and the 
danger of inflation is far greater than before. 
Fortunately, we are far better prepared this 
time for what has to be done. With the vol- 
untary cooperation of industry, the prices of 
steel, copper, and other essential materials 
have been stabilized since June of 1940. The 
average consumer knows that the cost of liv- 
ing stopped rising after the recent orders 
freezing retail prices and rents. 

Every housewife knows how far her budget 
will stretch, under ceiling prices posted in 
every retail store in the country. In all the 
war-production areas, embracing 90,000,000 
people, the new rent ceilings will save ten- 
ants over $500,000,000 a year. 

All this is part of a broad offensive against 
inflation, launched under the inspiring lead- 
ership of President Roosevelt. Some phases 
of the plan are being carried out under execu- 
tive control cr existing law: Wages are sta- 
bilized through the War Labor Board—ration- 
ing of civilian goods is handled by the Office 
of Price Administration. I have time tonight 
only to discuss a few phases of the whole 
program in which Congress is now immedi- 
ately concerned, phases in which Congress 
now is exercising its authority to help or to 
hinder. 

The new tax bill for 1942 will shortly come 
before us. It seems apparent that the reve- 
nue yield under this bill is not enough, in 
view of the rising demands upon the Treasury 
and the growing surplus of consumer buying 
power. In increasing that revenue, it is a 
vain hope to look to a genera] sales tax, 
which would simply boost the cost of living, 
and fall with greatest force on the lowest 
income groups. Only 5 percent of the total 
national income this year will be received by 
families earning less than $1,100 a year. The 
upper third of America’s families will receive 
two-thirds of the entire national income, and 
the profits of corporations show a continued 
rise. Now, more than ever, Congress should 
insist that more revenue be derived by sound 
income taxes, upon those individuals and 
corporations best able to pay. 

In the field of farm prices, Congress is con- 
fronted with a House rider on an appropria- 
tion bill, which flatly forbids the sale, below 
parity price, of great stores of surplus wheat 
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and corn held by the Government. We need 
to sell this surplus grain at prices below 
parity for several reasons—to make alcohol 
for explosives and synthetic rubber—and to 
use as animal feed in order to increase the 
production of meats, poultry, and dairy prod- 
ucts. The farmer is already guaranteed a 
parity return for the grain he produces, and 
most of the meat and poultry products are 
already selling well above the higher ceiling 
levels provided for the farmer’s benefit in the 
price-control law. 

In other words, the House rider, urged in 
the name of parity, really has nothing to do 
with parity. If the House prevails, the re- 
sult will be either to reduce the supply of 
materials and food we need to win the war 
or to boost the price still higher. The first 
alternative would injure the cause of all the 
United Nations; the second would raise the 
cost of living at home. We cannot afford 
either course of action, and I am confident 
the national interest will prevail. 

There is no more important issue on the 
home front today than the matter of dollars 
and cents to be appropriated for the Office of 
Price Administration. Those who search this 
issue with a view to economy should take ac- 
count of the savings which Office of Price 
Administration has made possible. We spent 
$25,000,000,000 for war materials through 
April 1942 and price control saved us six 
billions more. If Office of Price Administra- 
tion can hold its ground to the end of 1943 
it will save the Treasury at least $62,000,000,- 
000 more. This agency and its experienced, 
hard-hitting Administrator, Leon Henderson, 
should have the adequate appropriation their 
job so clearly deserves. 

I do not say that all criticism of the Price 
Administration is unfounded. I do say that 
every grasping landlord, every speculator in 
war materials and consumers’ guods, every 
selfish producer reaching out for undue 
profits at the Nation’s expense is a bitter foe 
and critic of the Office of Price Administra- 
tion. The overwhelming majority of Ameri- 
cans—producers, property owners, consum- 
ers—know that these enemies of the Price 
Administration are their enemies, too. The 
Price Administration will have their grateful 
support now, when its supreme value as a 
war agency hangs in the balance. 

Whenever you hear the cccasional justified 
complaint of some individual citizen or the 
shrill propaganda of a few vested interests, 
I ask you to recall the rationing program 
under which the British people so valiantly 
carry on our battle as well as their own. In 
the British Isles, no gasoline whatever is 
available for civilian use, not even for de- 
fense workers in necessary driving. The 
average man is allotted each week, among 
other foods, 4 ounces of ham or bacon, 2 
ounces of butter, 1 egg, and 27 cents worth 
of meat. He must get along each year with 
66 clothing-ration units—which will allow 
him, in a whole year, mind you—1 suit, 1 
raincoat, 1 pair of shoes, 1 pair of pajamas, 
1 pair of socks, 1 shirt, and 2 handkerchiefs. 
And even these meager clothing allowances 
have just been cut by 25 percent. 

In the conquered countries there is 
scarcely anything left to ration, except star- 
vation, sorrow, and despair. The people do 
not even have the choice of who should be 
selected by their oppressors to be shot as a 
hostage. 

In 8 months of war, the American people 
have cast out many illusions: That our free- 
dom was secure, that the war would be short, 
that our no.mal comforts and high standards 
of life cruld go on while our fighting forces 
rolled up an easy victory. We Know better 
now. 

Our Allies, and our own brave fighting men, 
are setting us an example of sacrifice and 
devotion. Their task abroad, our work at 
home, are worthy of freedom’s cause and free- 
dom’s goal. We will not fail or falter. 


Address of Hon. Alexander Wiley, of Wis- 
consin, Before Wisconsin Republican 
Convention 
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HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 13, 1942 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an address de- 
livered by me on July 10, 1942, before the 
Republican convention at Wausau, Wis. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Mr. Chairman and ladies and gentlemet of 
the convention, I am happy and grateful to 
have the opportunity and privilege of speak- 
ing to this group. Since going to Washing- 
ton in January 1939 Congress as you know 
has been in continous session except for a 
period of about a month in August 1939. 
Consequently, I have not had the opportunity 
to be in Wisconsin as much as I should have 
liked. 

Our party is the majority party in the 
State and the minority party in the Nation. 
We became the majority party in the State 
in January 1939. Ever since that time, this 
party has rendered real and constructive 
service to the peoples of the State. Let it be 
said, there has been no graft, no scandal, no 
profligate spending of the people’s money. 
The party has stood for integrity and the 
electorate kiows it. 

This is truly inspiring and encouraging. 

Politics is defined as the science of gov- 
ernment. The first and the last requisite of 
a public official is integrity—no public service 
is worth anything without it. With it—with 
integrity in office—the people can overlook 
many minor faults or eccentricities. 

Integrity, of course, implies honesty in the 
sense of stewardship; a comprehension by the 
public officer that he is a servant of the public 
and the trustee of its values. 

Using this as a yardstick, the representa- 
tives of the Republican Party in the State and 
in the Nation merit the reward “Well done.” 
In the National Capital, your representatives 
have carried on—representing this common- 
wealth with distinction and integrity. 

They have performed their duties with rea- 
son and calmness. Before Pear] Harbor, they 
did everything to stem the tide which would 
have carried this Nation into war as a divided 
‘mation and as a nation totally unprepared, 
physically and psychologically, to wage a war. 

The time is not now, to debate the issue— 
Who was right, the interventionists or the 
noninterventionists? Pearl Harbor didn't 
settle this issue. Pearl Harbor did one thing, 
however, it united all of America in the de- 
fense of freedom and homeland. Why? Be- 
cause we were attacked. We were set upon 
and the Nation went forward as one man in 
its belated war preparedness program in a 
miraculous manner. In the union of pur- 
pose, since that time, the American people 
have put into operation the dynamic of the 
American spirit, which had lain dormant for 
so long. 

The mistakes on the part of the Govern- 
ment, yes, the mistakes on the part of all of 
us—we cannot take time to discuss. Why? 
Because, we have a tremendous job on our 
hands—the saving of America and the libera- 
tion of the enslaved peoples of the earth. 

Oh, yes; we can profit by our mistakes and 
we must profit by them. But we cannot af- 
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ford to dwell on them or get into a discussion 
as to who was most mistaken. Such a dis- 
cussion is not opportune now. 

If there are those in our midst, I mean Re- 
publicans who question the judgment and 
integrity of either the interventionists or the 
noninterventionists, I suggest the indefinite 
postponement of that quarrel. America is 
calling us now: Above the mist of partisan- 
ship stands the flag of our country, and our 
eyes should be on it, and see to it that it 
remains standing. 

There is no time for sniping, for name call- 
ing, for hysteria, unreason, or division in our 
ranks. Such conduct would only weaken the 
home front. Weakening the home front is 
as much treason as weakening the battle front 
would be, and the home front is just as 
important. 

We Republicans must be like Jeremiah—so 
busy rebuilding the walls that we will not 
leave the job for any reason. 

This is no time for mere words. 
time for patriotic actions. 

This great party has never failed the Na- 
tion in the past; it will not fail it now. It is 
our job to tend to first things first—to put 
into operation that which will win the war 
and build a better and safer America and a 
better and safer world. 

The people of this State are looking to us 
to demonstrate leadership which will lead. 
The war has caused the thoughts of all of our 
people to be focused on those values and 
forces which gave us and will maintain us a 
nation of freemen. 

These forces and values have become real 
to us now—gripping and tugging at our hearts 
and souls. 

And we of the Republican Party recov- 
enant ourselves that we will not betray our 
principles or the Nation by menta! sabotage 
or terrhiting tactics. 

And what is more, we will translate our talk 
into patriotic action. 

The present world struggle is an assault 
upon the America we all love—an assault 
upon the inalienable rights of men so dynami- 
cally set forth in the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

This war is an attack by the Axis Powers to 
reestablish the outmoded system of slavery, 
physical and mental. We know that the con- 
quered peoples of the earth are the chattels 
of the conqueror. 

Because there are those who from highest 
motives—yes; from the very basis of real- 
ism—who hoped to avert or postpone our en- 
try into war, that is no reason for attempting 
to cast them out. This war having been 
forced on us, all America answered the high 
call of freemen for the preservation of their 
homeland. 

Since Pearl Harbor it has not been a lip 
service—mere talk by impractical men—it 
has been a living service graphically demon- 
strated on the war front, on the home front, 
on the farms, in the shipyards, end in the 
factories; and that unmatched record of 
service is overwhelming evidence of the pa- 
triotism and the sincerity of the men and 
women of every party in every nank in Wis- 
consin. 

We of this great party are dedicated to the 
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job before us—to winning the war, to pre- 
serving our liberties, to strengthening our re- 
publican form of government, and to winning 
the peace. 


In a recent talk made before the Tenth 
Congressional District convention of the Re- 
publican Party of this State, at Hayward, I 
demonstrated at length, I believe, that the 
principles of this party fit perfectly into the 
war effort because our principles are Ameri- 
can principles and they have been the bul- 


wark for America ever since its inception. I 
stated then, and I restate to you now, that 
the Republican Party has always, believed 
there were new horizons and room for growth 


in America, and that the way to prosperit 
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and security was by putting into practice the 
ancient virtues of industry, honesty, thrift, 
and morality in the individual and in gov- 
ernment. 

The Republican Party was born in this 
State, and ever since its birth it has preached 
that the way to security and a preservation 
of a free people is to follow these principles 
and to save and work and conserve. We are 
happy to see that the present managers in 
Government now preach that same principle. 

The present managers in Government now 
have arrived at another Republican doctrine. 
Previously they have adopted many ways to 
promote inflation. Now we are told that we 
must take steps to avert inflation and the 
financial chaos that would follow. I repeat, 
that is good, scund Republican doetrine; 
and the voice of the Republican Party, which 
was the voice crying in the wilderness, has 
now become the voice of the Nation. To- 
day we are told we need more and more food— 
quite a reversal from what we were told a 
short time before, that we must throttle pro- 
duction. Today the managers in Government 
have called upon the great leaders and think- 
ers and builders of the Nation to make Amer- 
ica safe; they have called the same men who 
were dubbed economic royalists, bourbons, 
etc., a short while before. Now we know 
that when history is written a great deal of 
credit for the preservation of America will 
have to be given to the industrial leaders of 
America and to the efficiency, industry, and 
loyalty of American labor, not to starry-eyed 
economic planners who never built a machine 
or ran a lathe or sweated to meet a pay roll. 
The Republican Party has never believed 
that any man who has achieved success 
through diligence, thrift, industry, and hon- 
esty should be pilloried. We know that 
America is the Nation she is because she had 
builders in her midst. . 

Not that among men who build, there may 
not be found the Bourbon or the racketeer 
mind. In every class we find such. A bad 
man, no matter where he is found, whether 
in government, industry, labor, or the church, 
makes bad conditions. A racketeer is one 
who will not abide by the ruies of the game. 
He wants to make his own rules. We believe 
we can get rid of racketeers in America with- 
out, destroying the American temple. We are 
engaged in a great war now, to get rid of 
international racketeers. 

The minority party in the Nation should 
be constantly increased by the electorate for 
various reasons. Mr. Roosevelt when he was 
campaigning in 1932 assigned many valid 
reasons why it is not healthy for a nation to 
be governed over a long period of time by 
one party. The electorate could profitably 
read some of his reasons. They apparently 
accepted them as valid then. They are ex- 
ceptionally valid now. 

The republic—a form of government novel 
when created and still novel among the gov- 
ernments of earth—has maintained its course 
because of a two-party system. The found- 
ing fathers saw the need for a healthy minor- 
ity group curbing the growth of one set of 
ideas, which represented only the one party, 
the majority party. They foresaw that any 
philosophy of government administered 
largely under the direction of one party, 
needed to be tempered by the constructive 
criticism and the vigilance of a minority 
party. They saw that legislation dictated 
by the majority must be forged in the fires 
of minority discussion, so that possible flaws 
might be exposed and mistakes avoided. 
They knew that when a healthy minority be- 
comes sickly, free government hangs in the 
balance. They knew that when the majority 
party becomes all powerful and the minority 
party becomes hopelessly weak, then the 
majority party can rule the people, with a 
despotic iron hand. 

Yes, mote than ever we need now an in- 
creased minority which will meet the ideas 
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of the majority considerately, constructively, 
and challengingly. I believe in a minority 
party which is not blindly partisan, a party 
which will support all good legislation regard- 
less of where it originates. However, it is 
the obligation of the minority party to scru- 
tinize all legislation carefully and conscien- 
tiously. Therefore, we can readily under- 
stand the imperative need of all members of 
the minority party getting together and 
getting rid of petty difference within their 
ranks, intraparty strife, in order that this 
party may become a mighty instrument for 
good in the Nation. Our big job is to see 
that the war is won, our form of government 
preserved, and that the great American free- 
doms and our way of life are handed down 
unimpaired to posterity. 

During and after the war period, the Re- 
publican Party will continue to stand for the 
abolition of reckless spending of the people’s 
money and resources, for doing away with 
anything in Government which would injure 
our form of government, unduly harass the 
rights of our citizens, and create class hatred 
among us; for getting rid of the racketeer in 
all classes, the un-American in Government, 
the fifth columnists and saboteurs in 
society, and the traitors in our ranks. The 


Republican Party will continue to stand for. 


a demobilization of bureaucratic controls, for 
a more equitable tax system, an overhauling 
of the whole pension system, and creating 
anew in America an incentive for the man 
who creates, builds, and employs. The Re- 
publican Party stands on guard against the 
infiltration of foreign “isms.” We will ever 
bear in mind that in other lands the ideals of 
democracy died when minority parties were 
crushed and government was taken over by a 
one-party rule, or a one-man leadership. We 
are pledged to see that this shall never happen 
in America. As the war progresses and we 
are called upon to make more sacrifices, there 
is a greater need than ever before for an 
increase in the number of Republican Sena- 
tors and Representatives in order that the 
party which has been in control] of Govern- 
ment now for so many years will not con- 
sciously or unconsciously follow down the 
road that other nations have taken toward 
a collectivist form of government. 

Yes, in this period, we, as Americans, like 
the Americans of the Revolution, pledge our 
all to America. This includes our effort to 
destroy any destructive tendencies in or out 
of Government; an opposition that will not 
waiver in constructive criticism when it is 
needed, which will not hesitate to take steps 
to guard the Nation’s welfare. This war will 
not be won by the Government, it will be 
won by the people. The people will have to 
pay the price in lives and in material values. 

Lincoln said, “It is a government of the 
people, by the people, and for the people.” 
Webster said, “God grants liberty only to 
those who love it and will always guard and 
defend it.” Montesquieu said, “A govern- 
ment is like everything else, to preserve it we 
must love it.” Frenchmen forgot to love 
France—quarreling amongst themselves—and 
France went down. 

It is the big job of the minority, to see that 
there is no erosion of our liberties from with- 
out or from within. In the post-war period, 
there will be a great need of love and appre- 
ciation of country. There will also be a great 
need for vigilance and sane thinking, a 
vigilance that will see to it that there is no 
insidious encroachment upon the American 
way of life. We want no paternalistic govern- 
ment. We want no government of bureaus. 
We want our own republic. 

Let me repeat, this is no time for mere 
lip service. We must win the war and we 
must win the peace. We must be a united 
people. 

We must ever be mindful we live in a time 
when ruthless men of other lands would 
throw back the race of mankind a thousand 
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years or more into the shambles of barbarism 
and hate. Races are enslaved, the pledged 
word has been made a mockery, modern cul- 
ture has been garreted, and the destiny of 
the world is at stake. 

The stakes are the highest in all history. 
Shall mien remain free? Shall the Republic 
become a colony? Shall we permit little Hit- 
lers and charlatans, breeders of class hatred, 
to find lddgment in America? A united peo- 
ple answers. We will keep faith with the 
fathers and with our children. Freedom shall 
survive! 

“Without vision the people perish”’—with- 
out vision, parties perish. 

One of the constituents of vision is faith. 
Another constituent is practical idealism. 

I believe that this party possesses both. 
I have faith that the labor of free men will 
win this war and that the vision of free men 
will win the peace. In wartime we can see 
to it that the march of unbridled bureauc- 
racy stops. We can see to it that an equi- 
table and realistic tax system is imposed. 
We can cut out frills and extravagances. We 
can see to it that Government does not get 
out of hand, that it remains the servant and 
not the master. We can constantly insist on 
the fundamental virtues of thrift, industry, 
and integrity. 

Mr. Chairman, I am speaking to leaders, 
men to whom others look for guidance and 
direction. Never before has any man or 
woman been so challenged as he is now— 
challenged to perform such a tremendously 
important job, a job that will mean the pres- 
ervation and the rebuilding of America. In 
the days that are up ahead it will be the 
privilege of everyone here to apply the anti- 
dote of reason, calmness, and judgment to 
unbalanced minds, and aid the folks who 
will be discouraged and fearful. Why do I 
say that when our morale has not been 
tested. Yours will be the job of aiding the 
Government in its tremendous war effort, in 
the payment of taxes, in the purchase of 
bonds, in making sacrifices, in making the 
efforts of the fifth columnist and defeatest 
ineffective. 

We have sent our boys out and filled them 
with a great purpose. They are crusaders for 
@ new birth of freedom. We at home will 
produce tanks, antiaircraft guns, airplanes, 
ships, munitions, but what is more, we will 
build the morale of this Nat‘on so strong that 
nothing can cause it to break. And it is our 
job to see to it that when our boys return 
America is sound at heart, free from foreign 
isms. 

All the world is looking to us here in this 
land. I know that everyone here will fulfill 
the expectations of free men everywhere. 
Every American will do his duty. 





Address of Vice Admiral Yarnell on the 
Fifth Anniversary of the Chinese- 
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HON. ELBERT D. THOMAS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Monday, July 13, 1942 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I ask unanimous consent to have 
inserted in the Appendix of the REcorp 
an address delivered by Vice Admiral 
H. E. Yarnell, of the United States Navy, 
retired, on the fifth anniversary of the 
Chinese-Japanese War. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Good evening. In reading Japanese history 
since the restoration in 1868, one is im- 
pressed by the steady enlargement of the 
empire as a result of war. This enlarge- 
ment has been largely at the expense of 
China. Formosa was taken in 1895; Kwang- 
tung Peninsula and Korea in 1905; Shantung 
in 1914 and again in 1938, and Manchuria in 
1931. 

The next step was to be the taking over 
of the five northern provinces of China. 
After prolonged negotiations, the Japanese 
decided in 1937 that the time had come for 
action. The usual incident was staged at 
the Marco Polo Bridge near Peking, and the 
war begen. 

The Japanese are skillful in drafting mili- 
tary plans and in their execution. This has 
been amply demonstrated at our expense in 
their campaign in the South Seas during the 
past 7 months, 

In 1937, the Japanese general staff had 
assembled large and well-equipped forces in 
North China. The Chinese forces opposing 
them were poorly trained and inadequate 
in strength. The Japanese were confident 
that the occupation could be carried out 
easily without any danger of a general war. 
It would be just as easy as had been the 
occupation of Manchuria. 

There is, however, a fatal defect in the 
Japanese military mind, and that is the in- 
ability to grasp the imponderables, the other- 
than-military elements, that may influence 
greatly the outcome of a military problem. 
In this case, they failed to recognize the 
growth of national feeling in China, and 
the fact that occupation of North China 
would be resisted by a united nation. 

This same defect exists in the German 
military mind also. Neither Germany nor 
Japan can dceminate permanently by force 
of arms the bitterly hostile peoples of Europe 
and China, who will never forget the horrors 
and atrocities they have suffered at the hands 
of their invaders. 

In his book The Japanese Enemy, Hugh 
Byas comments on this mentality as follows: 

“Psychological rather than strategic myopia 
is the fatal Japanese handicap. After all the 
intensive studies Japanese military men 
have made in China in the last 20 years, they 
do not understand the Chinese. All their 
original ideas about China have broken 
down. * * * They misunderstood every 
aspect of the problem of China except the 
narrow military aspect. They reduced a com- 
plex political question to a simple military 
one.” 

Even in military matters, their judgment 
was not good, since they entirely underrated 
the fighting ability of the Chinese soldier. 

For 3 months in the Battle of Shanghai in 
1937, although opposed by tanks, planes, and 
heavy artillery, of which they had none, 
Chinese troops fought the Japanese to a 
standstill. This battle ranks with the recent 
defense of Sevastopol in the bravery and te- 
nacity shown by the defenders against in- 
superable odds. 

Physically and mentally, the Chinese sol- 
dier is a better man than the Japanese. If 
the Chinese had had equipment equal to 
the Japanese when this war started and ar- 
senals for its replenishment, the Japanese 
would have been driven out of China long 
ago. 

After the retreat from Shanghai, many 
predicted that Chinese resistance would col- 
lapse in a few months. They suffered ex- 
tremely heavy losses at Nanking, yet they 
fought on, withdrawing westward until they 
reached terrain where Japanese gunboats, 
tanks, and planes were of no use. There they 
have stood their ground for 4 long years, 
winning many pitched battles. There is no 
case in history of which 1 am aware where 


a nation has endured such heavy losses and 
survived. 

This has been truly a people’s war, with a 
united nation supporting the effort. During 
the battle of Shanghai, and afterward, all 
Chinese shops and buildings in the neutral 
settlement would fly the national flag on 
holidays, although realizing that sooner or 
later they would be in the hands of the 
Japanese. 

The partisan war that has been waged with 
such telling effect would not have been pos- 
sibl: without the wholehearted support of 
the mass of the people. 

One of the most remarkable elements of 
strength in the Chinese resistance rests with 
her two leaders, the Generalissimo and 
Madame Chiang Kai-shek. They belong to 
the truly great of history. The Generalissimo 
since the beginning of the war has been 
steadfast in his intention of never treating 
with the invader until all occupied territory 
is restored and all Japanese troops have been 
withdrawn from China. With infinite pa- 
tience he has reconciled the differences that 
have arisen among his aides and has kept 
them united in the task of winning the war. 
Madame Chiang Kai-shek has worked un- 
ceasingly for 5 long years inspiring the people 
by her leadership in war and relief agencies 
and in her presentation of China’s war aims 
to the world. China owes much to her 
women in this long epic of resistance to a 
Savage invader. 

Naturally, after 5 years, the people are war- 
weary. The Burma Road has been lost. 
Very few supplies from outside can reach the 
armed forces. The dismal failure of the 
Allied Nations to defend their Far Eastern 
strongholds has been a bitter disappointment. 
The present period is the Valley Forge of 
China. 

In spite of all, however, it is the firm in- 
tention of the Chinese Government, Army, 
and people to see this affair through to 
victory. 

It would be dangerous to assume, however, 
that China can hold out indefinitely without 
assistance from the outside world. It is 
essential that such assistance be given at 
the earliest possible moment. 

Peace and stability in the Far East depend 
on the victory of China. We can rest assured 
that the power she will then possess will be 
used for the good of the world. China is not 
a warlike nation. Her traditions and her 
philosophy are opposed to ruthless force. 

She has produced great statesmen, scholars, 
and soldiers in the past. She has them today: 
It is upon these men that the burden falls 
of carrying on the war to a successful end, 
and the great task of reconstruction that 
will follow. 

They will win the war and they will win 
the peace. 

They will win the war because the Chinese 
people will fight indefinitely to preserve their 
freedom and their civilization from destruc- 
tion. 

They will win the peace because the lead- 
ers realize that no stable government can 
exist that does not have first in mind the 
welfare of the people. So we may expect a 
resumption of the great reforms that were 
under way prior to 1937, and a settlement of 
the existing political differences between 
liberals and conservatives which are a mat- 
ter of concern to all true friends of China. 

When peace comes, China will be master 
in her own house. There will be no foreign 
concessions, no foreign gunboats on the 
Yangtse, no unequal treaties. She will take 
her place as one of the leading nations of the 
world. 

There is a growing appreciation in the 
United States of the necessity of supporting 
and aiding China in her struggle for free- 
dom. It is dawning on our people that China 
is fighting our war and has been doing it for 
5 years. 

It should have been realized long ago. Yet 
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and kind words, and allowed the oil, scrap- 
iron and munitions to go to Japan. 

Future historians will ponder over the lack 
of statesmanship in the affairs of the world 
in the first part of the century. 

Experienced seamen can predict hurricanes 
by the ocean swell, the barometer, the shift- 
ing wind, and the appearance of the sky. 
Forewarned, they prepare the ship in every 
respect to weather the coming storm. 

Political storms and coming wars can be 
foretold just as surely by a skillful and ex- 
perienced statesman. If he is wise, he pre- 
pares. 

To even an amateur, it was obvious that the 
policies of Germany in Europe and of Japan 
in the Far East would lead inevitably to war. 

Yet the Prime Minister of Great Britain 
assured his people that “there would be peace 
in our time” less than a year before Germany 
invaded Poland. 

After 1918, American leaders tried to iso- 
late this Nation from the rest of the world 
by tariff walls, and by refusal to take part in 
the solution of the international problems 
which have led to the present war. 

Now we are beginning to realize that suc- 
cess in our war in the Pacific depends to a 
very great extent on the armies and the air- 
fields of China. 

It is late for this fact to be understood. 
But it is not too late. If there is anything 
certain in this world today, it is that the 
United States will not lay down the sword 
until the military despotisms of Germany and 
Japan go down in defeat. It will take time, 
blood, and treasure, but it will be done. 

Pearl Harbor was a disaster, but it united 
this Nation as never before in its determina- 
tion to eradicate Japanese militarism from 
the earth. Instead of a victory for Japan, 
that attack will prove to have been a supreme 
blunder. 

So in this hour, when clouds are heavy, we 
ask our Chinese Allies to believe that help 
will come. and through the joint action of 
both nations will also come peace and victory. 

Since 1927, we have been witnessing the 
rebirth of a nation—the oldest nation on 
earth. Others have risen to greatness and 
passed away, but China has persisted through- 
cut the ages 

It would be a major disaster in the history 
of the world if Chinese civilization and cul- 
ture should be destroyed. 

In the great international problems that 
will follow this war, China has much to offer 
in their solution. Respect for the dignity of 
man, the prominent part that family life 
plays in the community, decentralization of 
government, an inherent sense of democracy, 
and above all, tolerance in their dealings with 
individuals and with nations. 

There are in China many thousands of able 
and enlightened men who will control and 
direct her future destiny. Under their guid- 
ance will emerge a nation, stable and power- 
ful, which will be a leading factor in the 
establishment and preservation of a just and 
lasting peace, not only in the Far East, put 
in the world. 





A Census of Tires 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES L. McNARY 


OF OREGON 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 13, 1942 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
ReEcorD an impyessive editorial from the 


for 4 years, we gave China encouragement 





j Oregonian of July 9, 1942, entitled “For a 
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Census of Tires.” The Oregonian is pub- 
lished in Portland, Oreg. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Record, 
as follows: 


FOR A CENSUS OF TIRES 

In the latter part of May, President Roose- 
velt led the motorist to the high hill of antici- 
pation by voicing hope that certain tire sub- 
stitutes would be available before tires now 
on the road wore out and said he thought 
civilian transportation would be solved satis- 
factorily 

Tuesday he led the motorist into the valley 
of apprehension by saying that it might be 
necessary to requisition all automobile tires 
in the country if war conditions grew more 
acute 

There is nothing new in ups and downs in 
the rubber situation. The automobile user 
has been kept in a dither of uncertainty 
as to whether he will be denied gasoline to 
compel less use of his tires, or whether intense 
Gevelopment of synthetic rubber will over- 
take the shortage before his tires wear cut. 

Scrap-rubber collection has been under- 
taken since the President first expressed a 
hope that rubber substitutes would solve the 
individual transportation problem. It was ac- 
companied by slogans to the effect that if the 





people wanted tires they would have to turn 
in all the scrap rubber they could unearth. 
Now, despite widespread response to the 
salvage campaign, helped by sloganized hope 
of tires for all, there are ominous rumors that 
scrap-rubber collections have not amounted 


to expectations. But insufficiency of results 
in that field is plainly not the cause for the 
President's altered view of the situation. The 
hope given on May 26 rested on rubber sub- 
stitute, not on scrap. At no time have fore- 
casts traveled on level ground. We are con- 
ducted either to the heights of optimism or to 
the depths of despair 

But regardless of its up-and-down phases, 
the inescapable assumption is that the rub- 
ber situation is more or less acute. Of more 
importance at the moment than the rise and 
fall of hope is the fact that the tire re- 
sources of the country have not been fully 
and systematically explored 


How many usable tires are stored in pri- 
vate garages, for supplanting the four tires 
é pare now on cars of nonessential users? 

Nobody knows, but there is hardly a person 
who does not know of some one who has ac- 
quired and laid by tires for an anticipated 
emergency 

What of the two and three cars, running 
on good tires, possessed by families that have 
no tire-priority rights, and where one would 
fill re need? There has been no offi- 
cial enumeration 

The next move invited by the situation is 
an official census of tires and of multi- 
car ownership, and the requisitioning first, 
if any requisitioning be needed, of tires in 
private hoarding and of tires on excess cars 
where ownership and operation of more than 
one automobile does not contribute directly 


to the war eff 
ng up of complicated administra- 
ry should not be necessary 


have ofi 1 salvaging boards, and the 


Ne 
offi- 





cial r ning boards, and the census bureau 
I l the nucleus of administrative 
per f Every motor car is listed by a 
State u 1, anc evasions of require- 
ment that tire possessions be registered 
a given time and place would be subject t 
ready check 

Resort to scrap rubber collection has been 
tried, and it has been tried with obvious pur- 
pose to test tl quantity lable gainst 
critical needs, and, if short of the goal, as 
it seems to be, to quiet ] opi 
positive proof that scrap rubber 





quate to meet the situation 
The same consideration applies with equal 
force to a tire census. 





Roads and Development Loans for Miners 
of Strategic Minerals 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. HARRY L. ENGLEBRIGHT 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 13, 1942 


Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, 
the domestic production of strategic min- 
erals is a vital part of our war effort. 
These minerals have been named “stra- 
tegic minerals” for the reason that they 
are extremely important and necessary 
in the production of airplanes, tanks, 
guns, ships, ammunition, and muni- 
tions of war and include the following 
minerals: 

Copper, aluminum, iron, tungsten, 
antimony, chrome, mercury, magnesium, 
manganese, nickel, vanadium, lead, zinc, 
boron, lithium, sodium, barium, beryl- 
lium, mica, graphite, asbestos, molybde- 
nite, sulfur, cobalt, talc, and andalusite. 

Inasmuch as considerable quantities of 
many of these minerals were imported 
annually and the sources of foreign sup- 
ply were being eliminated due to World 
War conditions, the vital importance of 
building up a domestic production was 
apparent early in our national defense 
program, 

It was to the prospector and miner 
that the Nation had to look for increased 
supply of strategic minerals. 

From my knowledge of mineral regions 
of the United States it was evident that 
it would be necessary for the Government 
to construct access roads to mining 
claims and into mineral areas, and also 
to make small loans for the development 
of strategic mineral deposits. Loans 
without the assurance of roads would be 
of no avail. 

For a number of years I have advocated 
legislation making available appropria- 
tions for the construction of what might 
be termed “mine-to-market” roads for 
the development of mineral areas. 
Therefore, on December 11, 1940, I re- 
quested Mr. William S. Knudsen, the 
then head of the Advisory Commission 
to the Council of National Defense, to 
allocate $10,000,000 for the construction 
of access roads into mineral regions and 
to mining property that would produce 
strategic ore. 

At a later date Congress passed the 
National Defense Highway Act. Some of 
this money was available for the build- 
ing of roads to strategic mineral deposits, 
but practically all of the money had to 
be used for access roads to Army canton- 
ments, flying fields, and other war de- 
velopments of the immediate utmost 
urgency. 

Funds for the development of roads 
to mining areas had to be approved by 
three of four different Government agen- 
cies, and much red tape was involved 
and what money that was allocated re- 
quired considerable length of time for 
investigations before projects could be 
started. 

From study of the mineral resources of 
the United States, I knew that a large 
percentage of our mineral areas and 
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especially in the West, were located with- 
in the boundaries of the United States 
forest reserves and in localities that 
were not easily reached from main high- 
ways. 

In order to increase the production 
of strategic minerals and eliminate a 
large amount of what appeared to be 
unnecessary red tape, and to have funds 
directly earmarked for the building of 
roads into strategic mineral areas, I in- 
troduced H. R. 6700, a bill for the pur- 
pose of assisting in the procurement 
from the mineral resources of the na- 
tional forests minerals necessary for the 
successful prosecution of the war. Un- 
der the terms of this bill the United 
States Forest Service would have been 
authorized to construct or improve truck 
roads, trails, ridges, tramways, or other 
facilities required for the transportation 
of ore and concentrates from mining 
claims to the nearest point of existing 
transportation facilities upon certifica- 
tion of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration or the War Production Board, 
that the development of a specified min- 
eral area in a national forest was neces- 
sary in order to secure an additional 
amount of minerals for use in the pro- 
duction of war materials. 

In order to obtain a clear picture and 
specific data of the strategic minerals 
and the roads necessary to make availa- 
ble such minerals to market, at my re- 
quest the United States Forest Service 
sent questionnaires to their entire field 
force throughout the United States. 

Information was secured on the devel- 
oped, partially developed, and undevel- 
oped deposits of strategic minerals oc- 
curring within the boundaries of the 
United States forest reserves. 

This information was carefully veri- 
fied, tabulated, and maps drawn indi- 
cating the location of each mineral area 
and estimates made of the cost of build- 
ing aceess roads from the deposits to 
existing highways. 

These maps and surveys showed that 
there were within the forest reserves of 
the United States 1,156 areas, and prin- 
cipally in the Western States wherein 
Strategic minerals occurred. Only a 
small percentage of the areas were de- 
veloped or partially developed. 

Further, it was shown that by the con- 
struction of access roads to existing high- 
ways our annual production of these 
much-desired minerals could be greatly 
augmented. 

As an example: In the State of Cali- 
fornia it was demonstrated that within 
the boundaries of the United States 
forest reserves there existed some 300 
localities in which strategic minerals 
occurred. In these localities there were 
17 deposits of strategic minerals de- 
veloped, 34 partially developed, and 249 
deposits with no developments. The 249 
undeveloped areas contained many of 
the minerals that at the present are 
most urgently needed. The maps also 
revealed with reference to California 
that by the building of certain access 
roads it would make possible the mining 
of many of these undeveloped deposits. 

The survey and maps only include 
areas within the national forests and did 
not include many strategic mineral areas 
outside of the forest reserves. 
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When the estimate of the cost of the 
construction of the roads to make acces- 
sible strategic minerals areas through- 
out the United States had been com- 
pleted, I presented the maps and data 
to officials of the War Production Board 
and the Reconstruction Finance Corpo- 
ration. The officials of both organiza- 
tions approved the road-construction 
program made possible under H. R. 6700 
and expressed a desire that it be enacted 
into law. 

Other departments of Government 
desired to be included in the bill so as 
to make funds available for access roads 
to areas outside of the boundaries of the 
national forests. 

At this particular time a new roads 
authorization bill for the United States 
Bureau of Public Roads was pending in 
the Senate committee, and in order to 
save the time of legislative procedure of 
taking my bill up in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, an amendment was presented 
to the Senate committee to carry out the 
purposes set out in H. R. 6700. Such an 
amendment was approved, and the roads 
bill with the amendment is now a public 
law. 

It provides $10,000,000 shall be made 
available for access roads to the sources 
of raw materials. In order to build any 
particular road project it is necessary to 
have the certification of the Chairman 
of the War Production Board. 

With $10,000,000 available for the con- 
struction of access roads it will make 
possible the development of many new 
mines and the production of increased 
amounts of many of the desired min- 
erals. In addition to the access-road 
funds and to give additional stimulus to 
the output of strategic minerals, the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation re- 
cently made an important announce- 
ment, the principal features of which I 
quote: 

In order to facilitate more rapid develop- 
ment and expansion of production of small 
mining properties, which are of great im- 
portance in connection with further increase 
in production of strategic and critical min- 
erals within the United States, Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation will consider and 
promptly act upon applications for develop- 
ment mining loans, on the following basis: 

1. Applicant must be a United States citi- 
zen, partnership, or corporation. 

2. Applicant must be owner or lessee of 
record of the mining property. 

8. Reconstruction Finance Corporation will, 
at its own expense, examine the mining prop- 
erty provided the data set forth in the appli- 
cation indicate that the property should be 
developed. 

4. Such development mining loans will be 
made on the following basis: 

a. The loan will be evidenced by a note pay- 
able only out of proceeds of production of 
the mining property. 

b. The Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
may require a chattel mortgage covering only 
equipment purchased with loan funds, or 
make other arrangements regarding a lien 
upon the equipment purchased, as shall be 
agreed upon. 

c. The loan will be made available as the 
development requires. 

5. Regarding applications: 

Application for a development mining loan 
must contain data to show that there are 
exposures of Ore or mineral within the min- 
ing property, either on surface or in the mine, 
which warrant development. 





PRELIMINARY DEVELOPMENT LCANS 

When deemed by Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation to be advantageous to the na- 
tional defense, loans not to exceed $5,000 to 
any one borrower will be made for the pur- 
pose of financing the unwatering, retimber- 
ing, making accessible, or preliminary de- 
velopment of mine workings, or the sampling 
or assaying of ore therefrom, wheu, in the 
opinion of the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, the expenditure of such funds may 
make accessible, or reveal, sufficient mineral 
showings to warrant the making of a devel- 
opment loan to such borrower. 

Application for such preliminary develop- 
ment loan should give all available informa- 
tion of mine workings, ore deposits, and assay 
reports. 


Miners and mines in need of road de- 
velopments, or who desire to qualify 
under the new Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation loan should communicate 
with the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration, Washington, D. C., or the War 
Production Board, Washington, D. C. 

Should there be any doubt as to the 
agency to which application should be 
made if you will send me your communi- 
cation or application I will be glad to see 
that it is placed before the proper agency 
and consideration given to the same. 

There is not a county in the Second 
Congressional] District of California but 
that can contribute to the Nation’s stock 
pile of strategic minerals and thus aid 
to defeat the Axis. 





Frank Kingdon 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LELAND M. FORD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 13, 1942 


Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I am handing you herewith copy of a let- 
ter addressed to me by one Frank King- 
don. As you will recall, I spoke about 
this man once before, and I believe I 
named him for what he is. 

Attached hereto you will also find an 
answer to this man Kingdon. This man 
now seems to have developed a tremen- 
dous concept of what constitutes fair 
play. In my opinion, this is a very self- 
ish concept, because he only wants to use 
it when it comes to protecting himself. 
He never thought anything about fair 
play when he condemned me and many 
other men in this House, both Repub- 
licans and Democrats. I therefore sug- 
gest that this House not dirty its hands 
by having any contact with a man of 
this caliber, or any of his group. Asa 
matter of fact, I think the F. B. I. should 
get busy and really go to town on some 
of these men and protect Americanism. 
It is high time that these destroyers of 
the American form of government be 
given what is actually coming to them. 

UNION FOR DEMOCRATIC ACTION, 
New York, N. Y., July 6, 1942. 
The Honorable LELAND M. Forp, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN ForD: We are address- 

ing this appeal to your American sense of 
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fair play. We do not ask you to agree with 
all or any of the beliefs or proposais of the 
Union for Democratic Action. Just as you 
have the right to profound ard complete 
disagreement with us, so we believe that it 
is our inalienable right to disagree with you. 
The issue at stake is your right and our right 
to disagree as Americans. 

Leading members of this organization have 
been attacked as Communists by the House 
Committee “n Un-American Activities, whose 
chairman is Congressman MARTIN Digs. The 
report was given to the public press without 
any hearing having been held or any notice 
having been given that the investigation was 
being made. 

This is not the place to dispute the valid- 
ity of the charges. The fact that Represent- 
ative VoorRHIs, in a minority report, and the 
New York Times, in an editorial, deemed the 
charges unjustified should lead any fair- 
minded citizen to conclude that there is at 
least sufficient doubt concerning the facts of 
the case to make a public hearing essential. 

We ask only to be heard. We cannot be- 
lieve that an American Congress will deny 
this right to any group of American citizens 
who have been slanderously attacked by an 
Official itouse committee. Will you support 
a motion on the floor of the House urging the 
Committee on Un-American Activities to 
grant a public hearing to the Union for 
Democratic Action? We should appreciate 
an answer at your very earliest convenience. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRANK KINGDON, President. 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., July 13, 1942 
Mr. FRANK KINGDON, 
President, Union for Democratic Action, 
New York City. 

My Dear Mr. KIncpon: I received a letter 
addressed to me, dated July 6 and signed by 
you. The substance of this letter would ap- 
pear to be that you were calling for a hear- 
ing before the Dies committee on un-Ameri- 
can activities. You seemed to be hurt and 
screamed about not receiving fair play 

I am not surprised at this, coming from 
a group like yours, for this reason, that your 
group would consistently deny all the rights 
of the individual, under the American Con- 
stitution, to all others, but whenever any- 
thing goes wrong with you, you scream to 
high heaven for all those rights that many 
people in this country would destroy and 
discard, and for which they would substitute 
dictatorial European ideas. 

Mr. Kingdon, may I ask you how fair you 
were to me when you condemned me as being 
anti-Semitic? Did you give a hearing? Did 
you lock up the record to find out what the 
record actually was? If you had done this, 
you would have found that there was not 
one single word or phrase that would justify 
your statement. Going back to the issues 
of the New Republic and Time, your first 
prcegram was to condemn those who had been 
isolationists. There were many men who 
had not been isolationists at all. Through 
what looked to me like concerted action, by 
innuendo, I was:condemned as an isolation- 
ist. So were many other good Republicans 
and Democrats who did not deserve this. 
How fair then were you and your gang when i 
came to destroying the reputations of other 


+ 
u 
Ss 


and throwing false light upon what were 
ctherwise good records. Is this not a pro- 
gram of character assassination being car- 


ried on by you and your gang, without in- 
vestigating the facts at all? Were not these 
men literally politically lynched by your un- 
thinking mob? 


Who are you, now, to come and ask for 
fair play? It seems that after some of us 
have had to tell you people off in English, 


you have developed a high sense of fair play. 
I say to you, Kingdon, that 
entitled to a hearing; 


you are not 
that you have shown 
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yourself up for what you are, and that I 
would not dirty my hands, or take a chance 
of sullying a committee by asking them to 
have contact of any kind, character, or de- 
scription with you 

I believe the people of the United States 
have judgment and balance enough to con- 
sign you and yours to your proper niche in 
t) count id when the time comes they 
will do it. So far as I am concerned, I am 
n going to help you fool the American 
peopl ny longer 

Ve truly yours 


L. M. Forp, 





One Hundred Percent Loan Bill 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HAMPTON P. FULMER 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 13, 1942 
Mr. FULMER. Mr. Speaker, I have 


requested this time for the purpose of 
calling to the attention of the Members 
of the House the fact that or last Thurs- 
day, July 9, the Agricultural Committee 
of the House, of which I am chairman, 
eported S. which provides that 
oans on the 1942 basic agricultural com- 
modities shall be made at a rate equal 
t parity price. 
€ 


9Qrnoc 
£000, 


tne 


The passage of this bill will eliminate 
considerable confusion in connection 
with the operation of the Commodity 
Credit Corporation; the agricultural 


rm program of the Secretary of Agri- 
culture; Leon Henderson, Price Control 
Administrator; Congress, and the public, 
especially, the farmers of this country. 

I am going to insert in the Recorp the 


_ 


statement carried in the report on this 
bill, which gives complete and definite 
information concerning the merits of 
the bill 


I feel sure that not only the Members 
of the House, but the readers of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, Will be interested in 








having the information contained in this 
t n 
The President and the Congress have re- 
peatedly nd ul nditionally promised the 
farmers of this Natior parity prices for their 
} nn ties. The Department of 
, lture is de ly committed to parity 
} for ricultural producers 
It is very apparent that the Price Admin- 
concerned about whether or 
rme¢ ure parity prices, in that under 
l pre program of fixing ceilings, prac- 
i y farm products are selling below 
I ity Whether he does or not, the Con- 
has expressly directed him not to fix 


l return to thé producers 


‘ ‘ moc es less than 110 percent of 
price This prohibition was written 
not with the expectation that 


rs would receive 110 per- 





( parity prices, but in the hope tl 
f u he market above and 

w f t average would be at least 
p y 

The € nd ngle purpose of this bill 
i t Dp I the t c n- 
n “ c € até t fs m m 
that which they are entitled to receive, that 
which has be promised them 1d tl 
which th have so rarely ever realized 
hat is, actu parity prices in the marke 





place. At the same time it will accom- 
plish many other good ends as hereinafter 
explained. 

Now, what are parity prices? They are no 
more than the prices which will give agri- 
cultural commodities a purchasing power 


with respect to articles that farmers buy 
equivalent to the purchasing power which 
such agricultural commodities had during 


the period from August 1909 to 1914. This 
period was selected as the base period because 
after long investigation it was found that 
there then existed an equality or parity be- 
tween the cost of the things the farmer had 
to buy and the price he received for his prod- 
ucts. No informed person can justly ques- 
tion the fairness of parity prices. 

At the present time the law provides for 
loans on these basic commodities at the rate 
of 85 percent of the parity price. Then Con- 
gress is called upon to appropriate, from 
year to year, funds with which to make cash 
payments to the producers in an amount 
equal to the difference between parity prices 
and the amount of such loans or the amount 
received on the market, whichever is highest. 
These appropriations for parity have run be- 
tween two hundred million and three hun- 
dred million each year. The appropriation bill 
for the fiscal year 1943 contains no limita- 
tion as tO amvuunt but authorizes and directs 
the Secretary of Agriculture to obligate him- 
self for such amount as is necessary to as- 
sure the producer 100-percent parity prices. 
Therefore, the second great accomplishment 
by this legislation would be the elimination 
of this drain upon the United States Treas- 
ury—that is, not one dollar would have to 
be paid for parity payments 

In the same connection, there will be a 
great saving to the United States Treasury 
through the elimination of the expenditure 
of millions and millions of dollars in the ad- 
ministration of these parity payments and in 
the calculation and of millions of 
parity checks to individual farmers 

Under this bill, and this is most important, 
will receive parity prices at harvest 
when they need the money, when their 

bligations due, either through the sale 
of their products on the market. at parity 
prices or through the loan. 








issuance 


farmers 


time 


OD are 





All Members of the Congress are familiar 
with the legislation now pending which 
seeks to resirain and prohibit the Commodity 


Credit Corporation from disposing of the sur- 
plus commodities which it now Owns at less 
than parity prices. ‘This prohibition is sought 
because it is feared that if that Corporation 
should dispose of such commodities at less 
than parity, there will be little hope of the 
producers receiving parity prices in the mar- 
ket. The farmers much prefer to receive 
parity prices on the market and not have to 
depend upon payments subsidies out of 
the United States Treasury to make up any 
shortage in parity prices. Therefore, there 
is considerable justification in the farmers 
opposing any action On the part of their 
Government, such as the dumping of these 
surpluses, which would have the effect of de- 
pressing prices and leaving them with fess 
hope of receiving parity prices in the market. 

At the same time it is recognized that some 
of these surpluses can be used and should 
be used in connection with the war effort 
and in connection with programs that might 
require less than parity prices. These sur- 
pluses can be used in new use programs and 
in experimental programs, such as alcohol 
and rubber. These surpluses can be used 
in providing cheaper feed for chickens and 
cattle, and thereby make it possible for the 
producers of those products to receive a fair 
urn without increasing the ceiling prices. 

Therefore, the enactment of this bill will 
accomplish three great purposes at one time: 
] assure the producer a fair return for 
his labor and will entirely eliminate the pres- 
ent controversy over the sale of surpluses 
owned by the Government and make it possi- 


or 
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ble for these surpluses to be used for such 
purposes and disposed of at such prices and 
at such times as in the judgment of the 
President and the officials of the Department 
of Agriculture may seem necessary and 
proper, and the elimination of untold confu- 
sion now existing among the Secretary of 
Agriculture, Mr. Henderson, the Congress, 
and the farmers of this country. 

And this committee is convinced that the 
loss to the Commodity Credit Corporation in 
disposing of such surpluses for such purposes 
will amount to considerably less, or at least 
no more, than the Congress has been appro- 
priating for parity payments. 

We believe the farmers of this Nation are 
among our most patriotic citizens. They 
love their country. Their sons are in the 
battle line. They are willing to do their full 
part in the winning of this war. They are 
willing to make any sacrifice for the succes 
of our forces. But they do not feel that it 
is fair or just to ask them to make any 
greater sacrifice than is made by any and 
every other citizen of this country. Yet it 
was testified in our committee in connection 
with this bill that no person (except, of 
course, the boys in the Army and Navy) was 
being required to render any service to the 
country or was being required to sell any 
commodity at less than a fair wage or price 
except the farmer. The President has said 
that this war must be fought and won 
through an equality of sacrifice. This bill 
asks no more equality of treatment for the 
farmers of this Nation than is now being 
accorded every other group, labor, business, 
and industry. 
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HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 13, 1942 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a radio ad- 
dress delivered by me at Chicago, IIl., on 
Thursday, July 9, 1942, on the subject 
The Senate Views Aviation. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

Fellow Americans, it is almost 3 years 
since the second World War began. It is 7 
months since the United States entered the 
‘war. 

The pattern and the extent of the war has 
constantly shifted, but one fact has remained 
unchanged. Every important engagement in 
the war thus far, with the exception of the 
recent Libyan campaign, has been decided 
on the basis of air superiority. 

Today every schoolboy in the land knows 
that mastery of the air is vital for survival, 


but prior to the war only a few prophets 
recognized this fact. General “Billy” Mitch- 
ell, a fellow Wisconsinite, was one of the 
few, and he was cashiered by the brass hats 
for his predictions. His vision stands vin- 
dicated today. The shambles of Warsaw, 
Rotterdam, London, Hamburg, Coventry, 


Cologne, and Bremen are mute but eloquent 
testimonials to aerial devastation and power. 
The menacing black shadow of Nazi planes 
fell on Poland, Norway, the Low Countries, 
France, Yugoslavia, Greece, and Crete, and 
their freedoms were blasted into oblivion 
The Dunkerque evacuation by the British 
was possible because of a cover of air power. 








Crete was a graphic demonstration of supe- 
rior air strength. German domination of the 
skies over Denmark, Skagerrak, and Norway 
nullified British sea power. 

Last February the Nazi ships, Scharnhorst, 
Gneisenau, and Prinz Eugen were able to es- 
cape from the harbor of Brest and pass 
through the Straits of Dover because of a 
protective canopy of land-based air power. 

Aircraft destroyed the Bismarck; Japanese 
torpedo planes sunk the Prince of Wales and 
the Repulse. Japanese bombers over Hong 
Kong, Manila, Singapore, and parts of the 
Philippines, made a grim preparation for 
ground forces. 

More recently, cyclones of American air 
armadas blazed into battle from the skies 
over the Macassar Strait, the Coral Sea, and 
Midway Island. 

We know now—as Seversky has pointed out 
in his recent book—that only with the aid of 
air power can strategic offensive war be waged. 

We know now that two-dimensional war- 
fare is obsolete. We know now that land and 
sea operations to be successful must be pre- 
ceded by control of the air. 

We know now that only air power can effec- 
tively fight air power. We know now that the 
United Nations must rule the skies if they 
are to survive. We know now that in achiev- 
ing this supremacy the United States faces 
the most stupendous military undertaking in 
world history. 

Germany began making sizable additions 
to her air force in 1934. At that time our 
Army Air Corps had less than 1,500 planes 
and about 1,500 officers. About the time of 
the Munich Pact, in September 1938, the air 
strength of our Army numbered about 2,000 
officers and 20,000 enlisted men. That was at 
a time when the Nazi Luftwaffe was training 
a tremendous air force of more than a million 
officers and men. 

In 1939 our manufacturers were producing 
a total of 180 planes a month. By 1940 we 
were preducing at the rate of 483 a month. 
By April of 1941 we had produced more than 
1,400 planes a month and a few weeks ago 
the Chief Executive disclosed that the United 
States produced nearly 4,000 planes during 
May. 

That production rate would give the United 
States 48,000 planes a year, but it is expected 
that this rate will be exceeded to meet our 
production goal of 60,000 planes in 1942 and 
it may be that we will be producing about 
125,000 planes in 1943. 

From the small army of airmen in Septem- 
ber 1938 our Army Air Forces are progressing 
toward a goal of 1,000,000 officers and men by 
the end of this year with an eventual strength 
of 2,000,000 men. We have progressed from 
500 military pilots a year in 1938 to more 
than 30,000 a year. From a total of 5,800 
planes produced in 1940 we are progressing 
toward a goal of 60,000 planes in 1942. That 
calls for a production increase of a thousand 
percent. In other words, in the past 2 years 
the aviation industry has accomplished a 
production miracle which parallels 2 dec- 
ades of growth in the automobile industry. 

Now there are two significant questions 
which arise in connection with this tre- 
mendous job. 

(1) Why didn’t we realize the importance 
of air power at an earlier date? 

(2) Have we made such tremendous strides 
jn aviation production and training that we 
no longer have to fear the future? 

The answer to the first question is simple. 
The reason we didn’t develop air power at 
an earlier date was that our military empha- 
sis has always been laid on the traditional 
type of warfare and consequently we have 
always rejected the vision of those who saw 
the need for air supremacy. Experts in the 
War Department were trained in one tra- 
dition of warfare, and experts in the Navy 
were trained in another tradition of war- 
fare, and neither one of them was willing to 
recognize the necessity for developing a new 








type of warfare. We cannot have these “rut” 
or “grooved” minds which are not air minded. 
That is one of the reasons for the legislation 
which I shall mention tonight. 

The answer to whether or not we can rest 
on our achievements to date is obvious. To 
do so would be to court annihilation. 

We have heard much about “political” isola- 
tion but it is imperative that we hear more 
about the myth of “physical” isolation—of 
isolated nuentalities with blunted, blurred 
visions. 

There is no physical isolation. Some ex- 
perts have estimated that the Atlantic and 
the Pacific as protective barriers will be vir- 
tually eliminated in a few years. 

It is not enough for us to duplicate the 
achievements of the totalitarian powers—we 
must exceed them. We must bring Ameri- 
can initiative and invention into action. We 
must build up American air power for ac- 
tion on all fronts. The entire Western 
Hemisphere must be protected by air power. 

We must have far-flung air bases on the 
coast lines and on the islands offshore. We 
will need fueling, repair, and supply stations 
in the Atlantic, the Pacific, the Caribbean, 
South America, Alaska, and the Latin-Amer- 
ican countries. 

We must continue the development of our 
air bases at Newfoundland, Puerto Rico, Ber- 
muda, and the various islands in the West 
Indies to screen the entire Atlantic coast line 
of the continental United States and the 
Caribbean. We must be ready to pervent any 
air or surface invasion of the United States 
or the Panama Canal Zone either from the 
south or east. 

We will undoubtedly have to supply tre- 
mendous numbers of plan.'s in Britain and 
Australia—on every front. 

We will have to continue our development 
of commercial aviation in South America. 

We will have to develop our fighting vision 
of air protection against the submarine men- 
ace on the east coast. 

We will have to expand our already ex- 
panded training program. We will have to 
eliminate all administrative bottlenecks in 
our flying commands. We will have to con- 
tinue our research in the field of giant bomb- 
ers, where we have already pioneered with the 
82'4-ton leviathan B-19. 

We will have to continue experimentation 
and research to develop special weapons, par- 
ticularly those with more fire power. We 
need further study for our air power plants, 
and we need to know more about supercharg- 
ing and oxygen equipment and the develop- 
ment of substitutes for high-strength alumi- 
num alloys. 

All of this means that we must have an air- 
minded America and that we must have an 
air-minded Congress—a Congress of air- 
minded realists. 

The guidance and direction of men who 
have been trained principally in Army tech- 
niques or principally in Navy techniques is 
not enough. 

Blindly voting money for airplanes is not 
enough. 

The approximate total of our appropria- 
tions for the Navy and War Departments’ air- 
planes and for the Air Corps of the Army for 
the years 1941 through 1943 will probably be 
more than $34,000,000,000. 

The largest city in my State of Wisconsin is 
the city of Milwaukee where the assessed 
valuation for taxes, real and personal, is set 
at about $800,000,000. In other words, we 
will be appropriating, by the end-of next year, 
a little more than the total value of 42 such 
great metropolitan cities. 

Now those appropriations are vital for our 
survival. We are eager to allot these funds 
to aviation and to the security of everything 
we hold dear. 

It is, however, almost inconceivable that 
these vast sums of money should be appro- 
priated, without being subjected to the care- 
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ful analysis of any separate Senate committee 
particularly created for that purpose. 

It is almost inconceivable that aviation 
funds should be tacked on to an Army appro 
priation bill or a Navy appropriation bill. 

That isn’t good business or good govern- 
ment, but what is more important, it isn’t 
good warfare. 

This is no time to have our aviation pro- 
gram considered solely in terms of Army and 
Navy recommendations. 

This is a time for the representatives of the 
people to set up a committee to confer with 
aviation specialists and with representatives 
of the industry regarding the future develop- 
ment of aviation. This is a time for such a 
committee to stimulate research and experi- 
mentation in new methods and new tech- 
niques which will insure victory and the con- 
tinued development of aviation in the post- 
war period. 

On April 28, 1942, I introduced Senate Reso- 
lution 239 providing that the standing rules 
of the Senate be amended by the creation of 
a committee on military aviation. I be- 
lieve it is vital that we should establish such 
a committee in the immediate future. I 
should like to be a member of such com- 
mittee. 

Congress has a definite obligation as the 
representatives of the American people to 
consider the problems of aviation. Congress 
cannot “pass the buck” to men in the Army 
or the Navy. 

Congress must assume some leadership— 
not necessarily in air strategy but in develop- 
ing our air power. 

The Senate should have a separate com- 
mittee on aviation and sooner or later we 
must create an Executive Department of Avi- 
ation with a Secretary of Aviation in the 
Cabinet. 

It took the impact of this war to bring us 
to a realization of the meaning of aviation. 
It took the impact of this war to eliminate 
our skepticism. It took the impact of the 
war to create in us a desire to forge ahead 
in developing a potent new air force 

It seems obvious that we will continue to 


maintain our air power in considerable 
strength after the close of this war. There 
will, of course, be retrenchment, and there 


should be, but if we are to profit by the les- 
sons of this war we must continue our em- 
phasis on air power and we must consistently 
maintain our dominance of the skies. That 
dominance is an important part not only of 
our present security but of our destiny 

The Senate should immediately amend its 
rules to create a Committee on Aviation. If 
any of my listeners agree—then act. The 
right of petition is still an American right. 

Thank you, fellow Americans, and good 
night. This is Senator ALEXANDER WILEY, of 
Wisconsin, signing off. 





Unity in the War Effort 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOSEPH F. GUFFEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 13, 1942 


Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the REcorp a very able 
address delivered at Philadelphia, Pa., 
on July 5, 1942, by Hon. Owen J. Roberts, 
Associate Justice of the Supreme Court 
of the United States. 
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When I spoke to you on November 15, of 
last year, invited by the largest organization 
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Monday, July 13 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, th 
War Labor Board is now «¢ 
increase of a dollar a day for “little 
steel.” 

I am introducing 
that, if the War Labor 
the compensation of C. I. O. labor in the 
Steel industry $1 a day, we increase the 
I 
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a bill which provides 
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1aval force, the land force, and the air 
who are now out fighting, so that 
they will get a little of this extra 
pensation that to be passed 
around. 
baa 
get the money to do all this, but it will 
have to come out of the Government 
Many people in this country seem to 
think it is an endless , a bottomless 
pit. But they should 
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Monday, July 13, 1942 


Mr.BONE. Mr. President, M1 
L. Neuberger, of Portland 
of the ablest of the 
American w 
iminating 
dorn the pages I : 
SIONAL ReEcorD, and I think Members of 
Congress have found them very valuable. 
A short time ago Mr. Neuberger wrot 
for the Progressive, of Wisconsin, a 
beautiful and well-deserved tribute to the 
senior Senator from I 
I doubt if Congress has ever 
more devoted servant to the pubd- 
the Senator from Nebraska. I 
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Health of Federal Government Employees | partments and agencies who is, in real- tirem«¢ wai are sa diseases loosely ane ed 
. tv. on the front line. as circulatory “hese diseases, if diagnosed 

Can be Improved—Dr. Kingsley Rob- . I van “7 . ae from the address as early, can frequently be reduced in severity 
erts Speaks on Subject follc oer = ; i? Be and the usefulness of the patient prolonged 

eae by a considerable length of time. The nex 

largest category of causes of sickness disabil- 

ion nutacturers a the ican ity retirement is diseases of the nervous sys- 
Management Association and the Institute of | tem. Here again is a type of illness which, 
Industrial Hygiene have in 1 nt years been if it is diagnosed early, can frequently be 
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HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH oe the broadening use of the medica - 
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averted and its severity and after effects re- 
artments in industry. In some instances | duced. It is not suggested that treatment for 
OF WARE VATS hese medical departments care only for first- | these diseases should be instituted by the 
HE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES aid industrial illness. In others, they go so medical divisions, but their early diagnosis 
| far as to provide diagnostic facilities which is a function which will be of assistance to 
Monday, July 13, 1942 can be used by the employee's physician, hos- | the general medical profession caring for 
RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker. I pit 7 or in~in apital surgical re han oe these workers in their private lives as well 
; a ealth examinations, health education, as a benefit to the Government in prolonging 

vocative and timely address and so on, up to complete medical care of the | their usefulness 
ntl} the importance of the health nployed worker and his dependents | Most suggestions that have been made so 
Government employees. I did not This development has not been without | far concerning medical care of Government 
fully realize the Federal Government was | ©PPosition from organized medicine, but the | employees have been aimed primarily at the 
behind the frequent practice of on 1S sponsors has make thie Op- | savings to be accomplished through the re- 
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sent war em nedical departments , gested has a financial justification when we 
1e more tha a er oe eae ees - i turn our attention to some unpublished data 
anere are 200,000,000 available through retirement pension 
system of the Civil Service Commission. 
Figures at present only cursorily examined 
because of lack of time go to show that there 
are $56,000,000 a year distributed to retired 
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physically fit and restore them to usefulness league from South Dakota [Mr. Munprt! nd plausible way, usit 
even if they must be given selected jobs; th afternoon. I called attention t an F the lor in p 
a ion = liais ce er between = e article by Vice Presi nt WALLACE which om gel us t ae : 
yorke an he outside physiciar he | 7 7 he plea th P 
be gr + : : ea sees eer pacientes to | appeared in the New York Times maga- | Quce ever 
be on the alert to identify unpreventable | Ne yest rday. I did not have the article | pareq 
| illness in its preclinical stages and then g | with me at the time, but considerable ref- ly 
the patient into hands of competent dc rs erence was made to it, and in order that the United Stats 
as early as possible; the full argument of Mr. WALLACE may be | ship among the p1 
(f) Give emergency treatment of injuries | readily available to the membership, un- hich nort 
incurred in line of duty so as to prevent more | der permission already granted, I offer 
serious complication; it for the Recorp at this point ne Senor 5 
(g) Relieve employees suffering from mi- ne with the G 
nor symptoms or discomforts with the WALLACE WARNS AGAINST A “NEW ISOLATION- D 12 that 
objective of keeping them on the job; ISM IN THE DEMAND THAT WE PRODUCE the whole world to fol 
(h) Review leave records with the objec- EVERYTHING WE NEED HERE aT HOME, THE ies in self-defense. T1 


a 


























tive of determining cause of sick leave and VICE PRESIDENT SEES A THREAT OF ANOTHER prudence for thi 
the correction of the condition, whether it be Wark f ibber close to home ( 





environmental or due to physical handicap of (By Henry A. WALLACE, Vice President of the the world had } ‘ 
the individual; it may be very dramatic to United States) d be r junel . 
point out the expense of the sick-leave pro- Right at the core of our drive for victory trongest could survive I 
gram, but why not balance that against the in World War N t rub- L¢ I < A 
ove rtime which is voluntarily contributed be rubber for er for ything I cot 
(i) Perform physical examinations on em- Navy, rubber for rubber for he ¢ é ce ( é 
ployees and advise correction by the em- hundreds of thing a : ut ! f rubbe 
ployee’s physician | How to get ent rry 1S 18 I did I I ‘ 1 
(k) Perform physical examinations on the question of j ver the he grov fru 
prospective appointees, al d hill is another question we shall have to face development of prccesse f 
(1) Pay particular attention to means of That is: Will the rubber policies we adopt rubber. and th 
reducing the incidence and severity of upper- now lead to world war No. 3 later on? pile in the United State 
respiratory infections. since these re the The choices we are making now and the Manv | ple dul 
causé s of 40 to 60 percent of all absentes n choices we shall make whe he victory is blithely obl ous of 
and also of preventing the mental illne ; won will be of vast significance for the United Lad 1 reas 
which cause 17 percent of all the ckne States and for the entire world. Last time, at f t ( ne pe 
incapacity retirements the end of World War No. 1, the choice wa la throw 


Washington is not going to fare well in for isolation. The choice led up to this pres- isis they did ni 





comparison with other citi 1 the em- ent war—so quickly that many men who hat we must neve 
ployer has already provided at least a rudi- fought in the first World War have had 1 irce of rubber 
t If 


mentary industrial medical system take up arms again in the con Ii he tl t iod to come 























Washington's population is increasing at choice for isolation this ‘ pric re 
the rate of about 5.000 a month will be far more terrible and will be paid much \ 

Hospital service facilities are taxed to sooner. In that case me th eroes ol 
unsafe limits he first , d W W ; ( 

The number of civilian doctors is diminish- get into world war N > the ears- -] 
ing | 3ack in 1919, there seer r 

The developn t f livisior in PI tunity for cl ce The ’ 
Fede sovernme 1 depa f : had at least tl 4 ran isil \ 
dect ffset these tendencie d per f Tl rgul could b by i- ‘ 
better health condit f properly admin- ing the entangl ( Old V ( } ; 
istered country col s A D 

The rel hip f tl wit! t lem tv oc n barrier I t t 
of establis C ice 1e cal oh theory} neé foreigt a 
Government worker outside of his employ- friendships mattered very mu rhey felt b ‘ bs { ] 
ment is a matter for future discussion that the United States could w t fear or 

However, it can be said that there is con- favor go it al 
siderable evidence of tl effectiveness of Chang in the m rl i have 
periodic prepayment plans to meet the cost of cut the ind out f! l Ul W 
illr Or an I i iccede to ment I t . ! 1 
the ty of tl policy Tt qut S moder tec i 
now Prepayment of how much, by whom, planet losely together that what hap- me wild rubber fr iM 
to and for wha pens i f - ‘ 

it is increasingly clear that rational effect everywhere els¢ I t W a 1- HUD ' 1 

he conservation and preventive medical denly becor SI ra ' , 
programs are needed and that medical di- to resume the role of hermit For if we ‘ : , 
visions in governmental departments can be I t on play A € h : ; 
administered to play an important part in only hasten world war N , , 
these programs have a good chance of ! 

That the Federal Government as an em- This time, then, w ha nly e re 
ployer has not seen fit to pay more attention choice We must play a responsible part end 
to the health of its employees in employment the world—leading tl ' rld pr 
circumstances seems preposterou ress, fostering a healthy world trade, helpir Pp 

to } ( ev peace 
RUBBER ( AK” FOR N VA 7 + 


Wallace Warns Against Wedding With | w 1, the simpl fact is that if the rubber of irse, | er cem« 
Rubber Made From Grain Alcohol | eee mages ee aheieeg ae Damen nee cee 


handle we wou fly e ( é ‘ 
aeniaine: clear lesson of this war We would tear down isolj It wa I 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS | Our chanc to cement the firm and friendly that prior to May 1 14 
ties that can give u nat ial fety We expe ru 
OF |} would be embracing a new isolationism whi ir f the 1 
HON FRANCIS CASE } would smash any further atten at collec- I line wit t b M 

° | tive security for the world, cause a resur- War P 1 I i 
OF SOUTH DAKOTA | gence of the law of the jungle in human af- Reserve ( 
fair and lead to another terrib world war truct pla 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES | ang next time. if we ¥ aa 
; AN 1e€X time, if > ere witnout Iriend int 0 t S 


Monday, July 13, 1942 } such a war might easily end i: ir encircle- Meanw! 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. | This new isolationism is beginning to s! D 
Speaker, during the remarks of my col- | its head for the first time in a very hum 
LXXXVIII—App 171 
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President 


ld not 
which, 


e door- 


likely 


themselves 
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au 


of the 


for the Govern- 
lose of 
cture, it 


t th 
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will be needed by A Cheap rubber, cheap 
small cars, and highways will cause unheard- 
of markets in the E 
We should prepare for the day of greatest 
increased rubber consumption by push 
the production of rubber from the high-yiel 
ing strains f rubber trees fr 
America. The scientist t 
in | ion The pl 
I peration 
used rubt 
ni 
order t licé that what we 
lay by day a 1e present time is 
In] we are watchful, 
will use not only rubber 
lar products to get into 
vill for< t} kind 


will produce World 


Dallas News Columnist Attacks Plan That 
Will Save Taxpayers Billions of Dol- 
lars a Year in Unnecessary Interest— 
Critic Answered by the Sponsor of the 
Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


O} 
HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 
OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 13, 1942 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, a famous 
columnist of the Dallas News, Lynn W. 
Landrum, in the June 19 edition demon- 
strated that he is criticizing something 
he knows 

It is st ) me that the news- 
papers never find space to give to such 
an important questi as the taxpayers 
being saved billions of dollars a year in 

has been rather gen- 
newspapers never find 

ly bring this subject to 

ntion of their readers. I am 
re are exceptions, but that is the 


is done, this Congress 
‘an people in per- 
the repudiation 

It is indefensible 

pay private cor- 

a year for 40 or 50 

lor creating money on 


y 
’s Own credit 


paying 
$2.000,000,00 


Landrum 
nding that 


have not 


m) 


distance be- 
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PAPER MONEY 


The Honorabic Wricut PaTMAN has a rec- 
ord of consistency on *ta¢ matter of printing- 
press money—he ha’. been wrong all the time 
He still is 


Mr. PATMAN honestly be at you can 


start a blank piece of paper in at one end of 
a printing press and let it come out money 
at the other end He has probably seen the 
presses of the United States Government eat 


paper and spit out bills in denominations of 
$1 to $1,000. Mr. PaTMAN felt that the press 
did it. It looked to him as if the press made 
money. That is as far as his thinkin 
ever to have gone on the subject 
Mr. PATMAN draws the conclusi 
thing to do when you need money 
it He that He 
ing 1t since 





g seems 





that the 
is to print 
advocat- 






believes has been 
1933 

WIrHOUT PAYMENT 
bit of thir rht 
what money is for and how 
it comes to be But you know that 
you can’t go down to the printshop and print 
a batch of money and get away with it Mr 
PATMAN knows that, of loesn't ad- 
vocate that you do it diré 


to get stre 





It takes a 
in your head 


money 





of us together to do it 
Now, why can’t you print money dow! t 
the printshop yourself? O)} f course, there 


against it But that law could be 
Aside from the 


you print your own money and 


ri 
a law 
repealed 
why couldn't 





thus avoid the necessity of for 
money? Now, that isn’t a fool ! 
It has the whole economics of money and 
the whole philosophy of economic value and 


of economic exchange 
answer 

After you have consic 
while, of cOurse, you 
could print money and gt 
in exchange for it, you W 
goods for nothing, exce 
printing a $100,000 bill 
You would be 
without 


build 


getting the 








To all the foregoing 
probably He doesn’t propose to re- 
pea] the counterfeit law Tech: 
not possible for a government t 
its own money, but that is abou 


PaTMAN’s proposal would amot 
practice, 


This war will perhaps cost $200 .000.000 .000 
We don’t know; but it will cost a great deal 
N to Mr. PATMAN, that $200,000,000,000 
means 200,000,000,000 pieces of paper printed 


so that each piece of paper says 








larger denomina- 


paper of 


il or a proportionate printing 














& liers can eat money Can you climb on 
a $100 bill and ride it in a Iry chat , 
Ww! he v hat it will devour 
what it will it will take away 
from u s not ultin paper money 
What the war uses up is d life 

If the Gov ent takes gi and l 
al labor and pay for it with paper for 
which noboc has labored nd for which 
nobody promises to labor t takes it for 
nothing. Printing-press money is th kind 
of me! Tax money is money which 


has paid to the G r { 
received and to be received That is 
Bentative of true value. Bonds ar 








which somebody has created 
value already. It represents value delivered 
to the Government in return for the Govern- 
ment’s promise that taxpayers in the future 
will amortize the war costs and return the 
value 

Money and bonds are 
ing or values to exist. 
unhitched from either 
money or bonds will run 


for money for 


tokens of value exist- 
But if the v are 
or bonds, the 
up into fabu- 


ilues 


away 


lous figures, and become worthless Mr. PatT- 
MAN needs to go to school to history, both 
ancient and modern All ! tor’ teaches 
this lesson 

REPLY 


My reply to Mr. Landrum was as 
lows, which was published in thi 
News July 1, 1942 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATE 
HOUSE OF REPRESI 
Washington, D. C., June 3, 1942 
LANDRUM’'S COLUMN OF MISINFORMATION 
THE DALLAS NEws, 
Dallas, Tez 


GENTLEMEN: In your iss1 f June 19 





there I 1 W 
drum f - 
C ng Ss pl - 
I S I I artic d 
have concluded that if this is sample of Mr 
Landrum’s knowledge of all subjects he 
dal 





xpresses his opi 
should be labele I 
Column.” I 
about many 














everything, anc 1im be 
an expert; on i Govern- 
ment borrowing, public debt lance f 
money, etc., yet I do claim to have a fair 
knowledge of these subjects since I have de- 
voted so much time, thought i study to 
them the past 25 years 

A CATCHY PHRASE TRAVELS FAST AND IS VERY 

EFFECTIVE 

First, let me get it straight t t Iam no 
advocate of what is generally referred to as 
printing-press money 1 never | e been 
The bills I have advocated, v lid not neces- 
sarily cause the printing of f iditional 
lollar of paper currency I ki that cer- 


in selfish, greedy people who profit from our 


indefensible 


vsten 
syste! 








nent’s paying private banks le ¢ - 
ernment’s money, have l imbe f 
prominent people to rey rl su 
p €S as “pl ng-p I é rder t 
prejudice the people against hy cause 
They are expert n misinformation and con- 
fusion and profit greatly from it They know 
that a well-selected phrase or slogan can do 
enough damage to cause one 





right side to be considerably sk 
requiring him to spend so mu 
cally presenting his se in ¢ I remove 


the confusion. A catchy phrase travels faster 
than a ical 





argument reiutil 


DALLAS NEWS FAIR 





always 





in your columns an opportunity to reply 
In this ca e I expect to reply to Mr. Landru: 
and I sincerely believe it will t i Matter of 
great interest to your reade1 
TAXES AND BOND SALES TO INDIVI ALS 
NECE 

J Government must  c pel the pay- 
n L ¢ 1 taxes and ¢€ l € 

} nds t the pe ple nd < t ~ 
have existing accounts t buy ther n or I 


= 


war is over many peopl 
tnese 





bonds for other purpose 
MONEY MUST BE CREATED 
But after the people have paid all the taxes 


they can pay and bought all 





A2709 


can buy, tens of billions of dollars v 
to be created to pay the v ( I 
proposal that if money must be created 
the Government’s credit the taxpayers 


should not be compelled to } 





The questior f printing-p1 I é ) 
not enter into it, becau t ] } 
reference to tl t nt 
i A eLice t 4 A } 
remains ) Ss me W Tner 

il ba s create t t ¢ 

est on it or 1 ther e f f LR 
banks create it witl 

FO! ATE BA ? 

















Ir pl e t k I c 
I ly nec I ind r i 
I I ld t A 
iY hindered or 1 lu 
Ma f our 1 
Na u 
‘ that i 
hould be Tet 1 iz é 
rWO WAYS MONE’ 
Pup} e the ¢ I 
1 irs I e ! I 
Or wat 
l banks t I A 
rec east 2 I I 
t § Ot Of ? 4 
+} } ( ( 
1 owe the t 
t for Cor re I 
Vv it T 
< pe! 
anc f entire é I 
NG PRESS MONEY CHARGE A ( 
I f ’ ¢ , 7 
i € € 2.274 
Tre ef 
T , wl 
r t same }t ¢ 
O! 
G I t I 
wou et k } 
cre ul er 
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Pepper Bill Does Not Help Captured 
Construction Workers of Wake, Guam, 
and Philippine Islands 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. RICHARD J. WELCH 


\ 


America has been ons 


begin to ap- 
portant and 

y important 

10t pporting it 
Pepper bill act, would deny every 
claim that is ing made in behalf of 


Allowing Deductible Credit for Life- 
Insurance Premiums 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


KON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 13, 1942 


Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, the House Committee on Ways 
and Means is about to report out the new 
tax bill. Every effort has been made by 
this committee to explore sources from 
which revenue might reasonably be de- 
rived by our Government for paying as 
much of the cost of the war as it pro- 
gresses as is possible. At the present time 
there are allowances granted to the ex- 
tent of 15 percent for money which the 
taxpayer has donated t recognized 
charities. This is for the purpose of en- 
couraging the continuation of worthy 
charities and preventing citizens from be- 
coming niggardly or economical as to 
charities 

Many thoughtful citizen 
try feel that life insur 
soundest investments 

in time ot war 
life-insurance Ci 
ed on conser’ 
and und 
tate insurance commissioners. 
‘he record of life-in ance companies in 


lar Ireeadom 


sucn 


bankrup 


sentations heretoforc to this effect to the 
House Committee on Ways and Means. 

Mr. Speaker, in the Tacoma News 
Tribune of Tacoma, Wash., there recently 
appeared a thought-provoking editorial 
along these lines, insertion of which in 
the Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD would be helpful and instructive. 
Here it is 

INSURANCE-*INFLATION HEDGE 

Americans are puzzled 
discussion in Congress on the $25,000-a-year 
limit for individual incomes—after taxes 
propesed by Mr. Roosevelt There are but 
11,000 in this class, while the one-hundred- 
and thirty « ] of the rest of us would 
feel it a gr ivilege to be in that exclus 
category 

There ma 


most 


generally, at the 


ive 


~onomMic reasons, obscure to 
why such an income ceiling should not 
that a percentage 
premiums be allowed as 
more readily 

American life- 


be se but the suggestion 
of life-insurance 
deductible fr 
understand: 
insurance-minded public 

At first glance, it would seem that Congress 
would be defeating its own purposes by 
l life- 
ums, for, after all, what is 
more and more money to Carry 
on the war in which our men and ships seem 
to be participating on every sea, in almost 
every land 


1] a percentage deduction for 


insurance preml 
needed now i 


On the other hand, such credits would be 
no innovation, for similar deductions have 
long been allowed in England, Canada, Aus- 
tralia, and perhaps other countries. 

The point is made that a deduction up to 
now allowed for money given 
harity. Then why, it is being, 

ot be allowed to deduct 
premiums which 
charity 


tant factor 


vestment owned 


und in- 


last depressio1 lien 
and is cert up post-war 
against infla- 
me for in- 
laced along- 
and purchase 
Money ex- 
inflationary 
back 
ise Govern- 

of 

bonds, and 

tal held by the 


e r.sen to seven 


d 9.000 pur- 


r 200 mod- 


EXTENSION OF 


OF 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


2EPRESENTATIVES 


rnia. Mr. 
ol view eX- 
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pressed by Mr. Franklin Collins, editor | Smear Campaign Against Congressman | _ Are they capitalizing on these restless and 
and publisher of the San Marino (Calif.) Edwin Arthur Hall j SURRREee Stes LO Pay a re 




































|} against me when they orig lly posed n 
Tribune, is one held by many people | aieiitats an taeda’ Sia ata faae tie 
throughout the Nation and deserves, | | time to bring disunity into our | 
therefore, I believe, a p!ace in the REcorp. EXTENSION OF REMARKS | American district by smear he duly 
I quote from one of his editorials: OF elected representative of the people? W1 
these rich men wrap t s ut t 
WHAT'S THE USE OF BEING GOOD? I ] 
HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL American flag and strut a it the f 
This inquiry is made in all seriousness by NEW YORI lon ifort ite America e k 
a cle rgyman, who voices the desp uring Cry pod smashiciecms mendous sacrifices, are civ r their sons nd 
of his young people and addresses it to the IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES brothers to the fighting forces. are depriv 
editors of the American magazine 7 er i themselves of bare necessities of life to bt 
Said young folk urge as a reason for this in- Monday, July 13, 1942 war bonds and stamt While this weal‘ 
quiry that they are going to fight a war not of Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL Mr and influential ring pou thou 
their own making, killing, or being killed by, Speaker. under leave grants ea eee i ® dollars into tl mpaien ch 
a boy with whom they have no quarrel; hence % ni ont, under leave granted to extenc I = chia’ eas 
why not let the bars down. eat, drink, ang | My remarks in the RecorD, I include the : 
carouse, for tomorrow they won’t be here. ; following address delivered by me over 
Sounds pretty plausible, eh? | Station WNBF Friday evening, July 10, 
The answer thereto does not hinge entirely 1942: F 
by any means on whether one is a pagan or | On Tuesday, J 7, I filed my primary ( I 
a ‘ i 4 dial y Jia lAlYy 
a Christian. whether one lives wholly for this designating petition in Albany with a host of 
life, or looks forward to a life to come signers from well-wishers t 1 ; "is IT want 
1e latter—there is, of course, only one . ; ee a oe a ses ae 
' If 7 latte ; . : = —s : ae n to take this occasion to expr my gratitude € 
Og 1CE é > Tr nit ts) at S a > in : 
th yu “ at j ‘0 id ae ; = ea = Tike h to those thousands of friends backing me up I ‘ 
€ 1age Oo is Maker, and is not like the . 

I ast. that be r a eth Penne in these troublesome times ( é Le 
pe ast a srisne * +; } +e rticularl: fe nN sbers put gy eve 
But being good, from a strictly human- | anes eee arate om eee b 

istic standpoint, pays superior dividends over ae — =p aoe ne eee . ee 1 ke 
being bad, as all squ i shooters from the for the 2,200 signers they obtained for me. In | ' ” 
disp Miaiesice cap ang ee ae the face of tremendous pressure from a few s uch 


fallen element readily admit 


: rich men in high places, the committee 
Eating, drinking, carousirg I ’ 





yardless, by 





























7 t ir wrat j the of v Wit 
no means spell happiness. on contrary ca — i at __ — Pe : 

Being good has its uses and compensations The results show they acts th independ- t 
o ther lif ve ; cies os eat ee ence anid determination. ¥ 

Lethe e be long or she | ‘ iy } 

} r » wale . snaio ut a v I Qa 

Being good pays higher dividends in health The relentless campaign now going on to ; a ’ , 

oe a = _ _ - ee ee r} > + , 0 ney vat , \ e il « 
and happiness here, even though there were discredit my record in Congress is gat 7 ‘ 
no hereafter more and more fury 7 other n ‘2 _ 
( it Cal 1 , ; , + 

At Camp Lewis, where we were stationed | talked with a dear friend close to those who _ 

during a portion of World War No. 1, we saw | f plotting my destruction He told me 

hat this little clique of wealthy men, gath- . 
the two types of soldier, one the boy who : S oe hhe 
came Seana good home, whose canons of | ered about their love feast a short time ag Synthetic Rubber 
life did not include drinking and carousing, | SWOTe vengeance upon your Congressman be- oe 
and who stuck to his convictions “e of | cause, as he put it, “Hatt has been trying EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
and who stuck to his ¢ ions in face of ; ; 

oO carry o 2 rj es of the CeO > inst q 
all manner of temptation, and who in some | to carry out the wishes of the people instead OF 
instances met a soldier’s fate with a soldier’s | of ours in Washington Therefore, we will 

l Li . t it la Vit a@ 50. S | - on | . 

+34 ~ ‘ , ‘ stop at nothing to get \L Ne will sme: H PH RAYN{ 
fortitude and with a Christian’s faith | I 5 ang vo gt Ha : V . ; ry N, ILIP A. TRAYNOR 

On the other hand we saw numerous ex- | him, lie about him, blacken his d name | 

I [ dt nan W Saw DUMerous a | 7 —# 3 ‘Pf NET AWARE 
amples of bovs who cut 1 e from all re | whenever and wherever we can. We will not OF DELAWA 
« Aiba » Ja UVS Livy a ‘ AVL c » i 

| let anvthing terfer th ou ns to cet | ‘ aad a a wane seevereore: a rerrerens 
straints, and who in many cases could not | * anything snvertere WitD Our plans to gt I THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
qualify as soldiers because of their excesses, | HaLi a ai a po 1049 
and have been cursed to this day. if still | These words of my friend clear the air a Monda July 1 2 
living, by the vices that barred them from = - “ia 7 mn unt for the Mr. TRAYNOR. M c unt 
successful military service, or went | Use Dy my rich enem! leave to extend mv rem n the Rec- 
across > bad) ‘ 4icanned bv their social | ©2™ leaders on my oppone! 2 
acr< were badly hand apped Dy tl social a re ) I iy lide t} f ¢ 1 ) 4 hy j 
3 habits and did not give thei: that mittee They account f . ; : 7 
which thei eet ae hs ee nad money made to Mayor Ben cast of Fultor vis, J Wednesday, 
vhicl eir country was entitl ) ‘ : 1 , ; 
t ee te , es P City, to speak for the oppositi I J 8, 1942, fi ation WOL, Washing- 
1at Was in them } . ; : 
ty si laa : : _,,. | Delaware County They int ft h ton. D. C., concerning the proce f 

Even from a purely pagan standpoint, self- | 1 , 

; = ees —_—* we ret Hi | stories I have heard about several other producing synthetic 1 sd ned 
mastery pays in good coin, whereas loose | members of tl campaig! enirkttain ealeeis pre ducing sy itneti r as developed 
living never pays except in counterfeit coin. | preceure See ee ae a by the Houdry Process Corporation, Wil 

ing n r pays I n untertel in. | pressured and browbeaten into lending their : 

ee ger . aed i ae : mington, Del. 

Mr. Speaker, my own speech appear- | P4mes to it They accoun for all the dis- a 
ins in the A ndix of the Recor : unity being stirred up in my district Now, about the synthe rubber u 
ing in ax ppenaix ¢ XC ECORD, ON | Since this fight started, silly and libelous We've had an entirel 
page A2511, dealt at length with methods charges, too numerous to mention, have been st br 
for dealing with the problems of prostitu- leveled at your Congressman stooges and re } l l 
tion and venereal disease. This is one | rrots of this autocratic set "hese people You remember that s L day » I 





of our primary duties today. | en ce eee | ORS FOU StNRHOR | oe ana tine ae 

In other editorial comment Mr. Col- pect ety : — — ry aan ere _ arcane : — ce ae: Oe = WI S gs oe - a 
lins has urged that while sugar is being | written on a ty r ot eee ae a ae oa 
rationed to the population generally none Recorp. Although this cl jue 
of it should be allowed to be used in liquor and misrey ited i many years, y f I kir 
manufacture. In this, it seems to me, he | record is an honest one, because I have noth- | butadiene, which oo 
is on most logical ground. Mr. Collins | ? ' = m ae = 
can, I believe, take some encouragement 
from the fact that the liquor distilleries 


IONAL | produ ; ynthetic 

















Wl e they? h . 
of America either already have been or f patrioti N 1 st of y W 
very shortly will be converted to the pro- uld com«¢ tl man is respo1 é \ 

: duction of either alcohol for explosives s of the people | head e Houdry Proc ( 
and armament or else for synthetic rub- eee aes ee | eee, anes a = 
ber. Such conversion should, especially | nit a ae , gy ae Bacaminceiete. ha iam “ 
in view of the rubber problem, be com- ef } 


plete. | to answer | pe 
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Mr. May’s Prediction 


: EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
. eo - gs OF 
eum textbook 1 h ( ‘lis 
roleum textbook in the world tells | = HON, JOSEPH F. GUFFEY 
vhen you’re making gasoline; bi | OF PENNSYLVANIA 
nv nN th Jay yy 1 i RB re rv j 
ov _ = f ae He eave that tha | JN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
will require only a half to two-thi! Monday, July 13, 1942 
much steel and other rategic material 
the petroleum process that tl Mr. GUFFEY. Mr. President, I ask 
Company has ad ut, most unanimous consent to have printed in 
tant of all, he says, th lants can be | the Recorp an article entitled “Mr. May’s 
duction in 9 month pmb sev ndadpeparcs rediction,” written by Hanson W. Bald- 
adil Se ee eae ater ee win, and published in the New York 
E ced = Times of Friday last. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Mr. MAyY’s PREI i—It Is TERMED CHARAC- 

TERISTIC ¢ THE LACK OF TOUGHNESS STILI 


MARRING WAR 


Baldwin) 


ad in Russia yester- 
’ 
l 


cked in battle in 
their dangerous posi- 
Alexandria, and in 
an of the House Mili- 
redicted that the end 
ibly in 1942 and 


May’s almost 


his misunder- 
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become far tougher than we now are in order | A Letter We Will Never Mail 
to win, but also have to go all-out to pre- 


1 ‘ + y le 


vent defeat To ¢ ime less is to risk our meee 


national safety. Germany still has the initi- EXTENSION © REMARKS 


ative and is on the march 





shown the great strength of _ 
seein; ire ne Unaiinnd thee she ‘wil HON. LESLIE C. ARENDS 
caus . of " war-weal! ne But even if one OF ILLINOIS 


could imagine her quick elimination f m the IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
war, there ren is Japan. And Japan has 








now made. such great gain ind is on the Monday, July 13, 1942 

verge in China of greater or hat € n if ——— . 

Ger ny collapsed Japan ¢ d long endure Mr. ARENDS. Mr. Speak r, ! 
The facts must be f ed ‘ert n perml on granted me | ex imy I 

married men will be useft ffort marks, I include a most interesting edi- 





iths of 18 and 19—vigorous, darin tert torial dated July 10, taken from the Daily 
; Til. I sin- 

















pl cally and still mentally malleable—make Pantagreph 3loomir 
} hest cold r itley 1 1 tl m the , ye4 } + y é< 4 
H iers. Hitlet meee oon cerely hope this editorial entitled ““A Let- 
Japar have used ther ur Army would , zy 7217 OWT 1? 
ike 4 nce Wiatitade tae Midis bee tt ter We Will Never Mail,” comes to the 
} u I A . > oral , $4 3 
Selective Service Svstem would agree with M1 attention of the Pres lent of th United 
May tl these categori f manpor will | States as well as each Men 
not be needed. On the cor he need for | gres orial vel 
the younger men is ol d urgent; w draw the fact t 
né : is yet “sh I t cmpare contusion exists t 
rith c of Hitler _ T 2 
W : " © ol fil run citizens do not know which 
+ x lwoa i? € y f ry Vv perso! " S 
Will < A 4 hece natriotic i iv 1} 
il LLIOUI UViIQUais 
to see the best of Ir % H uniforn nd - ese patriotic ind . 
re ' , the right tl ht 
fa ing a h It unl i inate and lr me ‘ . 
ense unfair that men of 18 and 19 and 2 ing mak nec 
many of whom have volunteered and alread’ the war, t os 
wear the uniform of th country—do not Save, to pay taxt 
} ve ‘ yht + uote hat ec nethi m8 ino i = vinta : : 
have t right to v That i mething a part in any function 01 ré 
that should be legislative nedied Sut cio a ' } ie} 
be "4 , ws ; Bu signed and intended to be of help with 
nere can be no truckilng Out thi ue j ; + ¢ £ 
; the war effort. But they are not defi- 
these men are needed and the war is at a rw ‘ 4} 
oriais nitely certain or clear in their minds as 


to what are the proper and 
paths to foilow Someone, and right 





Tl { t ? ’ 
FW rhe a tote ayster genes eamnsenreeaenbellirs soon, must clarify much of the thinking 
that their break-through had shaken the of our citizens. As I have mentioned on 
Russian front west of the D for more than other occasions, only one such individual 
300 mile They did 1 re} t their claim can properly do the b and that 


to the capture of the important rail junction Franklin D. Roosevelt. I want to- join 


dent at once 
of hel 
rect oul 
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PRESIDENT | Jewish Army | Near East. Otherwise, and perhaps in 
Preside sees addition, an American shipment. 
It is very important, very urgent, and 
very nearly too late—and it will be too 
late by next year. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RICHARD P. GALE 


OF MINNESOTA | 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES The Community of Interest Between 
Monday, July 13. 1942 Investor, Management, and Labor 


Mr.GALE. Mr. Speaker, for 200 years oe 
in the Far East, in the Middle East, in EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Africa, in India, the British Empire has OF 
strictly and rigidly mé¢ 


S t ‘ ri ntained a policy 
No native population may be armed; no HON. OSCAR YOUNGDAHL 


f 


native militia—Empire forces will pro- OF MINNESOTA 
tect the colony from disorder and inva- IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Manifest True American Spirit sion. For the Empire, perhaps a sound 
policy; for past ci ions, perhaps a Monday, July 13, 1942 
XTENSION OF REMARKS sound policy, ut conditions have Mr. YOUNGDAHL. Mr. Speaker, 
: changed—tragically changed—in the last | under leave to extend my remarks, I 
: 3 yeal : wish to include a brief statement made 
HON. MARTIN F. SMITH lay ine, which is notevena | py J. B. Boscoe, an outstanding labor 
ieee’ colony, but a mandate, the Empire is no | Jeader, and also an address made by 
population | Maj. George L. Berry, president Inter- 
threatened national Printing Pressmen and Assist- 
ants’ Union of North America, at Minne- 
apolis’ third annual city-wide employer- 
. employee relations good will dinner, 
people—want to defend their hard-won | sponsored by 18 civic, trade, and labor 
Jewish nat , Nut cann A hundred | organizations of thé city of Minneapolis 
ant to fight and State of Minnesota, held Thursday, 
ve no arms, une 18, 1942 
have no il In attendance at this dinner were 
many outstanding labor and business 
leaders of our city, State, and Nation. 
Participating in the program were Mr. 
es H. Jensen, president, Graphi 
Arts Industry, Inc.; J. B. Boscoe, presi- 
dent, Minneapolis Allied Printing Trades 
Council, president of Central Labor 
Union of Minneapolis, general represent- 
ative International Printing Pressmen 
and Assistants’ Union; Paul J. Ocken 
vice president and general manager 
Graphic Arts Industry, Inc.; John B. 
Haggerty, president, board of governo! 
of International Allied Printing Trades 
Association and president of 
tional Brotherhood of Bookbinders; 
Woodruff Randolph, secretary-treasure! 
Allied Printing Trades As- 
ary-treasurer of In- 
! nal ypooer: ical Union 
Claude M cer, president, Inte! 
tional Typographi« Union and ec 
National Graphic Arts Emer- 
il: and others too numerou 


n these remarks 


usand young Jews—not 
1] ligent, superior 


evening was the id 









setting such 
great field of human endeavor. 


the very mé 


of the 


evening, 
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a splendid example in this the defects of this system thers But He 
‘ 1 ' 

} 1 r system that c re} i that | I 

, i‘ { a 4 | if there should b ne iz vlle y n 
It is a great pleasure for me to have the ileal . : 
. > : . ‘ * ated in tne United & 1 n ely I 
privilege of extendirg in these remarks | course of st ie Races 
1sterful address of the speaker | aside and we v re oe is 
Maj. George L. Berry, | order of freedon rd ree mea E 4 ' 
> 


presiden 
men 


and 


America: 


Major 
gentleme 


am one 


some mé 


BERRY. M1 


[ appreciate very much indeed treé 





Internationa 


l g t m i le Unite and 
Assistants’ Union of North Stat A 


nerous 





11S mi 


Y 





Printing Press- prise and the thr 


























Unemployment Compensation 


EXTEN 


ION 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


»F 


OF 


Pw 


REMARKS 


t 


r 
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ial Security 
appro} 


riate 


Distorted Facts About Sugar Have Led to 
Much Misinformation and Misunder- 
standing Among People 

EXTENSION 


OF 


REMARKS 


I 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


THE HOUSE OF f} 


EPRESENTATIVES 


nT 
WO 


day, Jul 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, recently 
here appeared in newspapers through- 
jut the country showing a huge 
pply din a Houston, Tex., 
that this 
situation 
and that 
of sugal 


a pl { it 
ol sugar store 
rehouse The inference was 
ation was typical of the 
xisting all over tl Nation 
tnere was not 
. 


e snou! 


4 
Many of t 


nortage 
and ther 
¢ tems 
Adminis- 
} 

f, and 


lor unem 


informatl 


Henderson's rey 
PRI 


nceerning 
as follows: 
OFFICE O} 
Wa 


ESENT 


have 50 percent less than a year 
and the total stock of sugar, about ot 
half less than a year ago. 

In the face of these facts it would be 
unfair for our Government to permit a 
few people to obtain undue quantities of 
sugar for the manufacture of nonessen- 
tial commodities and thereby deprive 
other people of obtairing it for a neces- 
sary purpose 

As the sugar situation improves, un- 
doubtedly the War Production Board, 
through the Price Administrator, will 
le who need sugar the full 


acn* 
ago, 


1e- 


B1veE 


pene 


A Resounding Message to Democrats in 
Wartime 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 


THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


1942 


Mo? 


COFFEE of Washington. Mr. 

I include in my remarks, by 
consent of my colleagues, a 

and thought-provoking address de- 
the Pierce County (Wash.) 
convention, Tacoma, Wash., 

by Hon, Bryce Little, 


iday, July 13, 


agO 


North Carolina Demo- 
and charm, highly edu- 
eh student of history and 

politic Vii ittle gave voice to senti- 
ments ente! dby many. I commend 
its reading il period, when political 
ttempting to infuse their 
1usiasm, and arouse 
the forthcoming cam- 
paigns sentiments expressed in 
the Mr. Little would appear 


to be x thy of utinv 


vac os 
partie re a 
f ] it) 


( 
th * inf y Y) 
rie ut | 


ntlemen of 

bring you 

mmitteeman 

h him from the 

mmittee of the 

racy of this 

i ul demo- 

you Godspeed 
iin your le: 


county in this 


t p 
nd conve 
s of 1 
democrat 
da the b § 
war to 


ic 
a 
iv 
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the threat of gag rule in the world by Nazi 
gangsters 

With the wounded from Dutch Harbor 
streaming in upon us, the opening up of the 
Pacific area of the war, our job is to in- 
crease the mobilization of the people for 
victory, not only in building against Hitler 
and Hirohito but with ballots to match our 
bullets. We meet in these conventions for 
the purpose of preparing to Paul Revere our 
precincts against the Nazis and the Japs 

We behold our President and the leaders 
of the othcr key powers struggling to unite 


effectively the energies and resources of the 
United Nations. We cannot expect to do our 
full part unless we are united here at home 


The time to begin is now During this emer- 
gency there is no left wing and no right 
wing—only a democratic people united for 
victory. Anyone is welcome who wholeheart- 


ediy wishes to serve in this period of emer- 
gency, but he who opposes, hampers, and 
harasses our united effort to crush the Ax 
and fulfill the Atlantic Charter’s pledge t 
create new world order free from fear and 
free from want for all is not only an enem 
to our leader and our party but is an enemy 
of democracy itself 

I dc not at I I t 5 I sary t \ te 





for our party to be patriotic 


patrictism is .bove any party We must pro- 
vide not office seekers but m«¢ to figh vith 
( SEC ion, unselfishnes nd character 
which distinguished MacArthur’s men n 




















3ataan—home soldiers to match our front 
fighters If we would retain our party 
power, we must replace those in whom the 
people have lost confidence, or we may expect 
the people to seek leader p elsewhere 

The name of the peerless leader in th 
White House will not be on the ballot this 
fall but there will be on the ballot the 
brilliant, courageous, dynam able lead- 
er of the libera] forces in Congress—JOHN M 
COFFE! When Pierce County votes for him 
and others who have upheld and supported 
the President in his excellent leaders ), it is 
directly upholding the hand and ng its 
support to the President himself 

President Roosevelt today meeting great- 
er problems than ever bese Presid tin 





our history Without his unconquer 


spirit, his incomparable mental resiliency, I 


ability to bounce back and throw off nervou 
strain and disappointment—we might already 


be faced with frequent disasters in the rapids 
of uncertainty and the shallows 


t and inefficiency 


‘ 1) 
vaciliations 


He is demonstrating today that same un- 
excelled leadership which he demonstrated 
as democracy's leader when he gave to the 
plain peopie of America a new hope and a 
new day and set up a program for the re- 


habilitation and humanitarian treatment in 


behalf of “the forgotten man,” the like of 
which no political leader or party had ever 
envisioned before 

This is every man's wal The then cleverly 





concealed and now op 
of those who fired 
again the Prince of Peace on a cr 
fishne and greed. Te fins 
it be fought upon the stepp f 
banks of the British Isles, the b 


purpose 
crucify 
of sel- 


the first shot 


il battle, whether 
Russia, the 
ol 


ulevards 





Berlin, or the crowded confines f Toky« is 
certain to be democracy Armageddon Our 
choice—if it can be called a choice for Dem- 
ocrats—is between a new world democracy 


or slavery. We would be untrue to ourselve 


our sOns and brothers in Khaki, in Navy ue 
and marine green and to our fathers if we 
the representatives of the Democratic Party 


in the State of Washington failed 








that our first and sacred duty is tc 
united with all American citizens of every 
religious and political faith in this common 
War against our common enée 

ocratic Party is too big f 

broad for narrowness, t 

hesitancy, and too patriotic 


brief rem: 


In closing these me re- 
mind you delegates and visitors at this con- 
vention that in this emergency ir first task 


is to bring to the people a conception of: 
Why voting this year is vital to victory. Sec- 
ond, why we must vote not merely for the 
future of the United States, but for the 
United Nations who are seeking freedom from 
fear and from siavery Third, this year 
all years, we must reelect those wh 

shown their devotion to the cause 
and replace those who have not 











of 
ol 





Bamberg County (S.C.) Women 
Support War Effort 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HAMPTON P. FULMER 


SOUTH CAROI 
THE HOUSE OF 
Mec~.day, July 13, 1942 


Mr. FULMER. Mr. S 
leave to extend my remarks in t 
orD, I am inserting an article carried 
the Columbia (S. C 
giving an account of the fine, patriotic 
work that the women of Bamberg Coun- 
ty, my district, are doing in connection 
with our war effort. 

It is highly pleasing to me to note that 
the women of this dsy and generation in 
my country are following 
of their mothers’ activities in the past. 
They are keeping the home fires burning 


OF INA 


IN REPRESENTATIVES 





in 
State, newspaper, 


in the footsteps 




















BAMBERG WOMEN REPORT PROGRES NAIL 
DEFENSE COUNCIL WORK—COUNTY HAS DONI 
VERY GOOD WORK, CHAIRMAN § 

Mrs. John S. Reynolds, chairman for 
second district of the women’s committee of 
} South Carolina Council for N or De- 
fense. has received a report of a es f 
Mr FE H Hendersor hairma ( he 
women’s committee for Bambe ( l 

In her report Mrs Hender ed o 
most important thir hat been dor 
b f women’s comn e€ Bamberg 
Count s she wa 

Begil ! with | imm € M H 
der S we hi i I > 
requeste by I comn ( ¢ n re- 

} 1 1 m I ( i 

Oo dao s¢ 

Our alu! 1 lr s 

1 in the Ir e we ¢ 

I Tt? ¢ - i¢ Y St - 
tion en NI Mi dle 

county women wh ve W dle 

We have a publ y Y ( 
defense, Mrs. Wesiey Crum D 

s been writing tim tic 
line for our county pa} 

As county chairman, I | 
perate with Dr. Ducker, who is ch man of 
the Bamberg County C il of Nat i] De- 

T¢ S¢€ 

Several n hs k I he ra € 

program f irpls I I - 

f s gol 
pr t rt vomen al ery t ( 
and men are king over at nigl 

“Contributions t the Unite Sery Or- 
ganizat were ted tl int 1 
a good amount raised for that cause I 
broug this matter t ( - 
adel 4 1D mbers l r was 
made by that club 

“When soldiers were tat e r Den- 
mark fe a short tir De be! i- 
ing bridges, the citizens of the town were at- 
tentive » them, inv 2 en their 
nome 3am berg dies te ther and 
carried magazines and f 

Red Cross « f n home and 
fir aid have bee hel B k ( 


| 


“Victory 
home demon 


workers wh 


nutritio1 
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New England Association Endorses Price 


Control 
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Is the Attitude of the Press Toward 
Congress Unfair? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. WALTER K. GRANGER 


TAH 
REPRESENTATIVES 
July 13, 1942 

Mr. Spe aker, last 
erican Forum of the 
Mutual Broad- 
subject under discus- 
Attitude of the Press 
ss Unfair? 


IN THE HOt 
Monday 
GRANGER 
evening on the Am 
Air program, over the 
casting System, the 
on was, Is the 


Toward Congré 


Uf 


Mr 


Among the speakers and participants 
on this program was our distinguished 
cclleague the gentleman from Louisiana 
Mr. HEBERT In a short, forceful. elo- 
quent statement, I think, he accurately 
stated the position of his colleagues on 
this most important matter 
ir.G ( ! tlemen, I occup 
e } progr: igh 
Oo e f member! f this panel I am the 
v I t b mh newspaper re- 
I Me ber Cor SS As matter 
i b 1 f work which I did 
ev pern I I w a Member 
of « ( Iv ( y f the New 
Orle S f f I er wl h has bee 
1 1 break th I - 
i ew rw - 
I da tor < l i 
l s a g 
f ¢ , I wv city e 
v 11 K 
¢ ac pre 
i t sla¢ 
] € f th 
! Me bers 
I he ffi S 
4 i : 
W t I 
I tr - 
1 
I 
NJ I 
1 
I 
I 
con- 
( 
T é - 
é é 
¥ . 





believer in the right 
rish 


any 
che 


Fr 


of a democracy 


edom of the ries With it a re- 


sponsibility to the free people who allow the 
press its freedom. That responsibility carries 
with the presentation of the news in a 
fair and impartial manne When a free 
press fails in that responsibility, it strikes at 
the very tenets of the rights of a free people 


Ridicule of the Congress as an institution 
destroys the confidence of the people in their 
elected representatives. History clearly re- 
veals that the first step toward a dictatorship 
is the destruction of the elected body of the 
representatives of the pe ] 


ople 


Doesn't this guilty section of the press 
Know and realize that once the tribune of 
the people is destroyed that the freedom of 
the press will be next in the order of de- 
struction? 





It is of little consequence whether I or 
ther individual Member of Congress is 
unfairly criticized or held up to ridicule, bu 
it is of the greatest importance to every 
Ame when the Congress, as an institu- 
t infairly c1 held up to 
ridicule 
American public should be wary of 
Section of the press which damns 


thing 


which the C 
guard against t 


ngress 


We 
1at section of 


does 


should be on 





the press which is not fair in its presenta- 
tion of the news 

Any news story with a given set of facts 
can be written in three different waysS—up, 
down, or factually in the middle The aver- 
age newspaper reader, in the hands of an 
adroit reporter, is like clay in the hands of a 
talented sculptor A newspaper reader can 





jut realizing the fact and therein 


real danger of « distorted news 
which smack of propaganda not con- 


be led with< 
lies the red 


stories 





ducive to our American way of living 
The press should be as n t of the 
people as the C ess f has its 
responsibility t tl I »¢ of the 
democracy which makes ¢€ 
Keep alive the freedom nd its 
right to criticize by ( ding 
that the free press be f d impartial in 
presentation of its nev because when 
e free press dies, de nd all we hold 
re ! democracy die 





Attack on Henderson and Rationing Is 
Also Direct Attack on President Roose- 
velt and Chief of War Production 
Nelson 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF 
Monday, July 1 1942 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr 
ministrator of Price C 


REPRESENTATIVES 


the 


cer Ad- 
| Leon Hen- 


Spr aker 


derson does not control the rationing 
I ] The question of whether or 
I an article or commodity shall be 
rationed is determined by the War Pro- 


which is responsible for 
The War Production Board 
consists of Mr. Donald Nelson, Chief; 
Secretary of War Stimson, Federal Loan 
Administrator Jesse Jones, Lieutenant 
General in Charge of War Department 
Production Knudsen; Administrator of 
the Office of Price Administration Hen- 
derson, Director of the Labor Division of 


duction Board 
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the W. P. B. Sidney Hillman, Chairman 
of the Board of Economic Warfare Vice 
President Wallace, Special Assistant to 
the President Supervising the Defense 
Aid Program Harry Hopkins. 

This Board unanimously determined 
that there should be rationing of sugar. 
The job was then turned over to Mr. 
Henderson to administer. In this effort, 
the Office of Price Administration is 
carrying out the wishes of the W. P. B. 

Therefore any attack made upon Mr. 
Henderson for the rationing of sugar, 
gasoline, or anything else, is a direct at- 
tack upon our Commander in Chief in 
wartime, the President of the United 
States, and the members of this Board 
who are carrying out the wishes of the 
President. 





Tribute to Hon. Robert M. La Follette, Sr., 
by Thurman Arnold 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HOMER T. BONE 


OF WASHINGTON 
THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Monday, July 13, 1942 


Mr. BONE. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an address de- 
livered by Mr. Thurman Arnold, of the 
Antitrust Division, Department cf Jus- 
tice, on June 21, 1942, at Madison, Wis. 
This address commemorates the services 
to this country and to the Senate of the 
United States of the late Robert M. La 
Follette, whose leadership of progressive 
forces of this country pioneered for the 
American democracy of this day the 
paths we now must follow in preserving 
our democracy from totalitarian aggres- 
sion throughout the world. I feel that 
the Senate will wish to join in this Robert 
M. La Follette memorial by printing in 
the Recorp Mr. Arnold’s tribute. 

I have an estimate from the Govern- 
ment Printing Office that it will cost $180 
to print the address in the REecorp. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


No words of mine can add 


IN 


to the stat 


whom this memorial is dedi- 





( H I need to have his biog- 

1y recited to this audience. His contri- 
bution to the past is written too large in the 
history of the land. And so I am going to 
talk to you today, not about what Robert 
La I ette di but rather of the task which 
I pirit ma I terward has still to 
cdo—an unfinished task, more necessary to- 
aay ‘ X is pel { 

I < t i t belie t he would have 
wished tl emorial in his honor should 
b 1 further the work he tried to do, 
ratl t heap fi \ nhis tomb. He 
always ranked h principles first, and his 
pe 1 rest, even hi hance of election, 

He was alw eady to accept de- 
feat rather than t abandon a principle. 
And the principles he cl ire the very 
foundation of American freedom, American 
business independence, American industrial 
democracy resu his name stands out 
as one of the gre soldiers in the fight to 
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keep the institutions of democracy alive and 


vital—to prevent them from becoming an 
empty form to cloak the rule of political 
bosses and industrial monopolies. We who 


are here today are soldiers in the same fight 
that La Follette carried on many years 
ago. We can gain inspiration to carry it on by 
remembering not only his principles but his 
tactics. For seldom before in American life 
has faithAn fundamental institutions of in- 
dustrial democracy been so effectively served 
by political skill. 

We need both that faith and that skill 
today because we are met here in the midst 
of a great war to determine whether the in- 
stitutions of industrial democracy are strong 
enough to survive. It is more than a military 
war. It is a war in which every civilian and 
every industrial organization must be mobil- 
ized. We entered that war with a wavering 
faith in our own institutions. Many of us had 
come to believe that it was impossible for 
free democratic institutions to distribute the 
wealth of this Nation. For years we had been 
exploited by the same kind of industrial 
domination’ by a few groups against which 
La Follette fought. Before this war we had 
forgotten that it was necessary to fight for 
industrial freedom in order to keep it. We 
turned our economic government over to do- 
mestic cartels. We had delegated our foreign 
economic policy to international cartels. We 
had become too lazy and too opulent to keep 
industrial democracy alive 

And so the great technological advances of 
the past 25 years were exploited by a few dom- 


50 


inant groups. The savings of modern in- 
vention and modern organization were not 
passed on to the consumer. Dominant in- 


dustrial groups dedicated to the principle of 
high cost and low turnover controlled indus- 
trial prceduction and transportation. They 
treated the West and the South as colonies 
where exploitation could be carried on, but 
not independent industrial development 
They controlled and manipulated the trans- 
portation of our Nation—the greatest single 
element of cost in the distribution of goods 
They divided markets, both domestic and 
foreign, between themselves. They destroyed 


the fair exchange between the products of 
farms and the products of industry They 
had plunged us into a depression with an 
irreducible minimum of 9,000,000 unem- 
ployed—want in the midst of plenty; idle 
capital and idle labor, because they wou!d 
tolerate no independent industrial effort 
which threatened their control 

Even when war was imminent we did not 


realize how much these cartels had weakened 


us. They had been busy selling us a bill of 
goods—-telling us that there wac plenty of 
steel, that it was unpatriotic to suggest a 
shortage of aluminum, that it was dangerous 
to expand basic materials because too much 
wealth would cause a depression after the 
war by disturbing our sacred price structure 
Then suddenly we found ourselves short of 


every basic material, which was useful alike 
in peace, as well as war. We found that our 
enemies whom we had been complacently 
thinking of as bankrupt were ahead of us in 
aluminum, in magnesium, in drugs, in chem- 


ical We found that these cartels had been 
giving away markets and economic empires 
without our knowledge and consent We 


found that they had been dumping surplu 
capital and surplus production into the laps 
of our enemies in order to maintain a scarcity 


it home We found that our only expansion 
had been in luxuries—following the funda- 
mental axiom that in a monopoly economy 


of life 
the distribu- 


luxuries expand while the necessitie 
contract We had to subsidize 


tion of food and housing and medical sup- 
plies, while even those on relief had automo- 
biles and radios. The exploitation by monop- 
Olies is always most dangerous in the things 
that people cannot do without. Even a mo- 


consumers to 


nopoly must pass savings on 





exploit a luxury. And so pleasure cars ex- 
panded while railroad freight transportation 
stood still. Complicated radios became 
cheap, while a pair o7% spectacles was distrib- 
uted with a 500-percent markup. Whenever 
the buyer could not get along without an 
article, monopoly tock advantage of its op- 
portunity to exploit and control 
We were not only weakened materially by 
these cartels; we were weakened spiritually 
They caused us to lose faith in our democratic 
way of life. And because we lost faith in 
industrial democracy we did not defend it 
A believer in industrial democracy in a time 
of depression will automatically turn to an 
attack upon the enemies of industrial democ- 
racy who are seizing economic power incon- 
sistent with its principles. One who does not 
have faith in industrial democracy, faced by 
the same emergency, will automatically turn 
to the remedy of academic socialism if he is 
a liberal, or a managerial revolution if he is 
a conservative 
nd so a book on the managerial revolution 
became a best seller among conservatives, in 
spite of the fact that it predicted the death 
of democracy. In the same way, liberalism 
sought refuge in a librative cf escape in 
which economic mathematics was supposed 
to guide our voters in choosing their repre- 
sentatives. I call this sort of economics a 
librative of escape, because in a democratic 
government, necessarily influenced by pol 
cal pressures, there is no chance whatever for 
the holders of a complicated theory to 











itl- 


obtain 


political power. And for that very reason 
they lose their faith in democracy. They 
also lose their morale to specific evils and 


specific abuses, or to take up one thing at a 
time. Thus, we tried to talk and pray our 
way out of the depression, stilling our ps 
with the opiates of economic formulas 
less as a political guide, because 
could understand them; usel 
an momic guide, because the literary men 
could not agree on them. All this because 
we did not h ij 


in 





use- 
the people 
not even as 





ec 








have faith enough in our own eco- 
nomic way of living to clean our own 
Instead, we made hundreds of com; 
plans for anew house. No such rem¢s 
be practical, because they are alien t ul 
traditions. The small independent busir S 


and the farmers of the country do I 
stand them. They look upon them as the 
beginning of the destruction of their inde- 
pendence. Fear created by this attitude ob- 
structs even sensible reforms advocated by 
these academic philosophers 

Such remedies will not be 1 cal be 1S¢ 
they are alien to our traditions The sn 


independent businesses 


the country do not understand them. They 
look upon them as the beginning of the de- 


struction of their independence. Fear created 





by this attitude obstructs even sensible re- 
forms advocated by these academic philoso- 
phers, since in the background there lurk 
the idea that we are at the end of an eco- 
nomic era when everything must be turned 
upside down. This fear sets group again 
group in a struggle to seize power durin 
the confusion which they expect whil 
are making the change Such an tt 

all right if you want a revolution. It 
all wrong if you want practical reform 
Those who believed in academic socialism 
planning and those who believed in cartel 
n nagement were alike responsible for the 
confusion that smothered during our depres- 
sion even sensible and practical reforn be- 
cause of the fear of the alien tendencies of 
the opposing groups who advocated those re- 
forms. If you lead a horse to water you can- 
not make him drink if you are constantly 
yelling at him that he must € mself 
into a mule 

In th meantime our depres n failed t 
cure itself. Our policy of restricted produc- 
tion went on, because we refused t ttack 
the private groups who were rest! g 


Tl 


1e 


is forci 


in spec 


our 


re 


war has had 
cold water thrown 

ng us to 

fic cases It 

ricti 

about an 


ment 
managerl 





our present proble 
time for any revolution. We 
our institutions as we find 
task of winning a war tl 
war of industrial produ 
bilize our democrat s 
we must regain ou 
What was the trout y 
morale at home before Pear 
sert that it has not b 
nesg to make present ! 
positive faith in ou wn 
the long-run future We 
to expand production becau 
continued restrictions fi 
posed both by busi: ( 
tive enactment, we |} 
scarcity economk a } icy 
low turn-over; of stabilized 
been afraid to accept the b 
efficiency ecause we thoug 
system could not distribute 
of goods our plants ip 
only a ¥ iverit g faitl 
tradition 
When the war put u 
of changing those restri« 
forced us to produce, we und 
a sacrifice, not a 
ng half of « time 
n that we fc w the w 
There is st ) much ec 
left in our land tod Ev 
talk of the depression tl 
be comir becal the 
prod ve capac 
about 
The trouble wi t t ! 
fold In the first 7 td 
damental nfidenc 
Cc basic utior If 
izit my felt 
equipment was é 
appr ach that f 
confused mind. In tl! 
of depression cau ib 
f pr VE c i¢ 
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TO THE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 


1 plans 
fter the 
nation 
is in 
ttack a way of 
mic life 

Today we must turn back again to the clear 
political philosophy of La Foliette to 
out of that miasma of foggy thinking 
impractical action. The cornerstone of 

1 Follette’s career was a faith in democracy 
belief that American economy will work if 
keep it dedicatec the principle of equal 


opportunity for all privilege for 


lat 


in 


its failure, 


apparent 
“This is 
dominant 


2usiness fi 


meeting on terms 
othe 
land and the Governmer: 


dust 
he 


ring 
ne 


ust as 

t been 

Li cal > deeper 
partly bec se tl roofs of 

th decisive, publicly 

f ideas that has been the 
economic philosophy of the con- 
arty in the past 9 years, the set of 
ideal of an economic 

orderly organization of indus- 
ruled feudally from above by the 
rms already established in it, linked 
ns and confederations and, at the 
reign equality 
estates of the realm as the Bank 
t. Each Brit- 

ry, faithful to the prescription, has 
past decade in delimiting its fief, in 
its baronial courts, in securing and 
: l administering 


conferre 


sees its 


ment 
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common, but scarce. Copper, lead, zinc, and system, and the same problem cor itse These 1 l 
nickel combined are only < twentieth as Nation just as it did in La Folle é 

abundant as magnesium. Magnesium alloy Today there is a drive tO appropriate ou ( 

are stronger and easier to work than alumi- public highways by private groups whic] ill ] ‘ 





num They can take the place of steel. 


compel the farmer to face a new era of 

















Aluminum is twice as abundant as iron solidation and exploitation along ling im- n t ! rat nee ~ 
lastics can ce of glass and steel | ilar to those in the nineties when private rate é trans} 
and other n are based on chemi- groups got control of the railroads Here i me d rei 
cals whose supply is unlimited an economic toll bridge which is lying around } t h f « 
This means more abu nt housing ready to be s d by private m p I not 
cheaper transportation Airplenes, train: The time is ripe because pe e are apt t The Inter e Commer ( 
and automobiles will be lighter er forget the f re in the immediate nece - , iu 
They will be operated by more efficient fuels. | ties of a world war The organizations t su 
Each of the new materia will compete seize these highway f I y quietly bein ( f 
with others. § n we will increase mag- formed. If they are not pped before th ? } through t A 
nesium production from 6,000 tons to 360,000 raid has been made, it may take 25 years t Ww he 
tons Phi eans that the steel npanit break the control whict s been established t I 
must produ better steel instead of idling when { il 1 
under the umbrella of noncompetitive prac- Ina which I toc d 
as they did in the past unnoti hurry of lr war € t I I 
the unrestricted production of these is prope € I pet truck t é I 
*ht metals the whole price structure lines operating il ) Stat nto 1 company he war indust1 I 





















































w productive capacity which ¢ b south This plan would bring into t the f é 
ed for full production on the farm largest truck li in the United States having I to the ( 
so winning the war is going to n f highway covera nd bi ess-drawilr } J rtruc 1 
the capitalistic system work, bec it will power sufficient t ure anu kab la | l r 
revive it with the new blood of produc- | on the long-haul traffic il s tf tory é G 
tion. There is only one danger—that ths Ir pposir this 1 ge \ trust Di- ( 
new light metals will in fall into the | vision feels that it is ry n the rriet 
hands of cartels with power to restrict their | La Follett tal E t. to preve t nster 
supply and make them high-cost specialties seizure of publ highw by domi I n f vital 
With this vision we need only to adopt | ind second, to | vel dominé € j 
fundamental principle that was behind every hway transport n by railway | k stee rtics fi I ( 
political battle that La Follette fought—to | It is the same old issue arising again—th 0 cents to 27 cents per 1 
keer our new wealth from falling into th | same old pattern of seizing economic powe1 rate agreed u} k ther 
control of private groups whose interests will | over transportation tl rea All this g 
lie in preventing its use The outcome o e i f m- It I y erfe 
This is the paramount economic problem of portance to every er and « er Phe I A \ - 
the day. And in facing that problem we must the United States for the re n that it will rage 
turn back to the sturdy Amer m of La | blueprint for the future the pattern of “Gov- by thos I re 
Follette La Follette cor can | | ernment approved” motor-carrier mergers of Monopoly « 
summed up in two sentence he was | equal or even greater size If this tendency | f s of tr E é 
1 great urce of inspiration and faith in our | toward monopolization of our highways is | and prof ! 
democratic institutions. And. second. he is | P rmitted, every consumer and producer will | and consumer for g l 
a sat political strategist with power to for the next 25 year ry more have to pay | ¢ ely é f é 
single out and strike zainst the key px tions higher prices because our highways will | e time the exe Sé f ne 
of the enemes of industrial democracy In | been appropriated by a few porations who 
his selection of what to attack, his ideas are | control transportation service That is tl give them | ! 
as alive today as they were when he was in battleground that La Follette selecte The | mpet t 
the United States Senate | battle is still on And we { nere today to } 
What wa tl nr cipal battle that La | take courage fron he career of ir departed which shou 
Foliette fought in tl e Senate? It wa an leader to continue that fight ume { low- 
ittack upon monopoly don tion of } The attempt to n ! e our highws pal 
ransportation system Almost alone, he | is not confined to tl Atlar sea bt i. In V 
fou the Transportation Act of 1920, which | the West a group of trucking lines, operating en a gallor il f 1 ¢ 
guaranteed as ¢ speci | privilege the return | under a corporat ation call Freight- 
of 534 percent upon the inflated value of rail- | ways, with routes extending over 25,000 high- factu I I i 
road property. That Transportation Act, de- | way mile n 16 States, have combined t for this SI 
signed to perpetually saddle the American control and apportion among them ves extend within com 
people with a burden of exploitation, drove | competitive traffic The Division | insti- west ith 
La Follette to advocate a trial period for Gov- tuted a civil su to ¢ 1 « t i Die € 
ernment operat r the last war. | combination, ereby restoril competit ! 
La Follette’s pre s came true Tr - in rvice and rate ind removing t re- I 
portation rates v creased to save an in-. | strictions imposed by this combination upon rn 
flated capital tructure It has been esti- the free flow of commerce 
n ed th th ct inerease to the cost of | But the fight to k f ft . 
r of the can peopl » the | port n fre not ¢ ! I - ( 
Transportati Act, W 4,500.000,000 a year | It ext I 
n | her indu ial price n the collapse f V ter lr i 1 ply l F € ea W 
farm prosperity, in the location of indust ] Another f t trol of - é I i I 
. manufactur ( led centers near deep- port € pe 
na { I t 1 te Today we i ! € r ef ) e } os 
au y 1 u ker ( j n the rin f + fa e ¢ er r the 1 y 
the Nation, farthe n f urce of farm ! l - ¢ 
! bombing 1 \ f Y ¢ y ; ! 
nies. Had La Follette’s advice been | W these confer , : 
I ed, 1 aq pre me wouk N ( i I I > V 
be ed in our war \ Japa ind Ger- \ ative 1 I I ~ ) € 
! y l. M r-cal rte b 
rhis old We must now make | patte d e } ( 
up for that disat nt ll we can. | motortrucking 
But tt me kind of people are still busy competitive, not only 1 the i E ( 
empting to dominat wu transpo} I ( transport é s but I 
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Powerful newspapers are going to be 
ehind them just as in i Follette’s time 
rthele: this transportation fight is a 
to truly 
whom this 


St not git l} f we are 
he memory of the man t 
ial is dedicated 
have discussed the r ortation prob- 
1 because it is pecu 
blem in which La 
hed leadership 
But 
had resu!ted 
my speech 
phic 1ssue 
is nota 
of the 
tructure— 
peace 
5 carrying on 
is eader 


cuctions 


Government Finances: Summary of Fiscal 


Operations for the Fiscal Year 1942 


and Estimated Receipts, Expenditures, 
Etc., for the Fiscal Year 1943 


EXTENSION OF REMARI-S 


OT 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


Federal receipts, expenditures, the pub- 
lic debt, and other pertinent data re- 
lating thereto. The data for the fiscal 
year 1942, which ended on June 30 last, 
are complete fos that year, and those for 
the fiscal year 1943, which commenced 
on July 1 last, are on the basis of esti- 
mates which were made as of April 24 
last. Further revision of the 1943 data 
must await enactment of new tax legis- 
lation and study of the progress of war 
expenditures. When these revisions are 
completed I will be glad to insert the 
latest estimates for 1943 in the REcorp. 

Members will be interested in noting 
from this statement that the total gov- 
ernmental expenditures for the fiscal 
year 1942 amounted to $32,397,000,000, 
of which $25,954,000,000 went for war 
activities and $6,443,000,000 for all other 
purposes. 

The net revenues for the 
deducting amounts transferred to the 
Federal old-age and survivors’ insurance 
trust fund, are $12,799,000,000. 

The next deficit, exclusive of public- 

retirements, is $19,598,000,000. 

e gross public debt at the end of the 
i year 1942, June 30 last, was $72.- 
422,000,000. In addition to this the 
United States ha: aranteed obligations 
not Owned by the Treasury totaling $4,- 
568 000,000. These two sums make a 
total gross public debt and guaranteed 
obligations of $76.991,000,000 on June 30 


year, after 


anteed obligations will 


V, which I will 


neral Bud 


h period and 
nteed by the 


nt corp 


ebt limita- 
he debt out- 

debt limit 
porrowlng 


Ws h y the 
by (1) bor- 
expenditures 






























in trust accounts, etc., and (3) the Budget 
deficit as set forth in statement No. I. 

Statement No. V: Borrowing power and 
outstanding obligations of corporations and 
credit agencies which issue obligations guar- 
anteed by the United States as of June 30, 
1942. This statement shows for each corpo- 
ration or agency the gross limit of bor- 
rowing authority, outstanding obligations, 
amounts of these obligations held by the 
Treasury and held by others. 

“Statement No. VI: Combined statement of 
assets and liabilities of Government corpora- 
tions and credit agencies as of May 31, 1942, 
based upon the latest official reports re- 
ceived by the Treasury. This statement 
shows the total assets of such corporations 
and agencies, the liabilities (including re- 
serves), and their net worth. The liabilities 
are segregated according to obligations guar- 
anteed by the United States and obligations 
not so guaranteed. The net worth is classi- 
fied as to the amounts of the Government's 
proprietary interest and of the proprietary 
interest not owned by the Government. Thz 
total of interagency intere ] 
tions and agencies included in this statement 


is also shown.” 





sts of all corpora- 


Attention is called to the fact that the 

Budget estimates of receipts, expenditure: 

lebt used in statements 

I, II, and IV are the President’s revised Bud- 

get estimates as reflected in figures released 
by the Bud Director on April 24, 1942 

Very truly yours, 
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dine \bligations of rnoratin ’ 1 predit ane phan . p ; } 
g « gatic f corpora id lit ac which issue obligations guaranteed by the 
Stat 19 . : 


Independence Day Address of Hon. Alex- 
ander Wiley, of Wisconsin, at Luxem- 
burg, Wis. 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


















































on that tremendous fight which was started 
in 1776 

We know now that eternal vigilance is the 
price of liberty. We know that we have to 
maintain our vigilance, otherwise we lose our 
liberty. 

You veterans fought nobly to maintain the 
American way. Your sons are doing the 


same now. What the fathers established we 
n0w fight to retain 
All over the world enslaved peoples are 


looking to us with a prayer on their lips— 
a prayer to Almighty God thatthe light will 
not go out on this continent. Their only 
hope is that we will turn out the conqueror 
of their lands and bring back to them that 
which was so ruthlessly taken from them— 
liberty and freedom. 

Yes; our forefathers established a reign of 
law—not the law of dictators or of brute 
force but a law based on justice and based 
on the sound principle that governments de- 
rive their power from the governed. Our fa- 
thers proclaimed the first principles on which 
just, civil government is founded. They laid 
down the rule that the people were sovereign 

Before the law they said all men are equal 
In America—the last stronghold of these 


ideas—every man still has equality of oppor- 
tunity. Here he has the right to trial by 
jury of his peers Here he can go to the 
church of his own choice. Here he can own 














property and transmit it to his heirs. Here 
the whiplash of oppression never cracks. 
Here the poor and the rich, the educated and 
the uneducated are equal before the law 
Here the Government is the servant and not 
the master 

It is well that on the Fourth of July v 
consider some of these great values that are 
ours—ours because our forefathers dared to 
write the Decla: f Inde} dence set- 
ting forth that certain inalienable 
rights; that among e life, liberty, and 
the pursuit < é In the lands 
taken over by I re} here i 
I such freedom In other lands overrun 
by the conquering crimin force rules 1 
land. Blood purges, mas es of min ritie 
fi ic re the r i e V 1 
of t rs 

my fellow Americar consicer f a 

few moments our res} } ty to the } ‘ 
ent—we of the home front We will on 
have 8,000,000 men under arn We hav 
fightir men now on every sea, on every con- 
tinent of I é I S Pear] Ha I 
America I done the mir 1 Her }{ - 
duction line has demonstrated t she « 1 
do the imp ble, but \ € ng to ¢ 
even greater things 

On the battle front our own boys are dem- 
onstrating that they ar the best Idier 
sailors, and marine nd air men in the world 
Why? Because they are fighti or home- 
land and for the liberation of conquered } 
ples In their hearts they know they 
fightin for a great ca\ d we on t 
nome Ont will neve le them dow! hb 
mé r what the imp we v I - 
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that was hand¢ to us to 


on to !f 


pair the trust 
preserve and pass future 
We recovenant with ourselves what the 
founding fathers covenanted with themselves 
“For the support of this declaration, with the 
firm reliance of the protection of Divine Prov- 
idence, we mutually pledge to each other our 
rights, our freed~m, and our sacred honor.” 


generations 





How the United States Flag Was Raised in 
Australia 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 14, 1942 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, today marks the 6-month an- 
niversary of the completed establishment 
of a camp by American soldiers in Aus- 
tralia. They established the camp under 
the vommand of Col. Leslie Jensen, of 
South Dakota. Colonel Jensen an 
were graduated from the same high 
school at Hot Springs and were first 
elected to public office in the same cam- 
paign in 1936, he, as Governor of t 
State, and I to my present seat in t 
House of Representatives. Nine days out 
of Pearl Harbor, en route to the Philip- 
pines, Colonel Jensen’s ship received this 





The ship changed its course and went 
to Australia. They lifted a flag on a 
tree, and Col 





eucalyptus 


quoted as saying: 


I ws little uncertai1 to t proper 
I ed r hoisting t 4 lag 
British tory, | t l righ 
A he fi ra we ed + 
I I I ed G s the K 
I u ‘Se t f 
x < 1 € band l I = - 
Spangled Banner . 


Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous cons‘ 
to include in my remarks a newspaper 
account of the 6-month anniversary of 
the United States troops in Australia, as 
reported by the Chicago Tribune. 

The SPEAKFR. Is there objection? 

There was no objection 
YANKEI ERS FLY 

HISTORY TELLS How UNITED STATES E 


Soxpi 
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“Japan has started hi l Pr Har- 
bor Manila bombed G 
ingly.’ 

Upon rec f the 1 é I 
course was changed and on D 28 
reached a port on the east ¢ t Au 
On January 5 the men lande D 





TROOPS HAD NO UNITED STATES FLAG 
Jensen, who has been on active duty since 
November 25, 1940, took 100 men id erected 
a camp, where the last members of his for« 
ym January 14 Th itfit was 
with regimental colo! but no 
flag. The ( had y 
storm flag—but gav t to the t 
all felt would be a history-making 





occasion 


Both 


Americans and 





pated in the ceremony f the 1 
was run through and the pulley naile 
eucalyptus tree Colonel Jenser nbled hi 


regiment 
“They looked mighty fine 
helmets and shorts,” he said 
Beside Jensen stood the Australian com- 
mander, Col. A G. Thompso1 nd several of a 
his men 
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HON. LELAND M. FORD 
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of our form of govern- 
ider how m 
know anything at all 
destructive methods of Harry 
How many of them know that 
loss of $8,000,000 a day for 
itive days? How many know 
truction of the merchant ma- 
Pacific coast? 
try is full of these sob sisters 
send the murderer a bouquet 
is been convicted, no matter 
and no matter what the 
Thi ; the sort of spirit that 
] ‘a. There should be 
any kind, character, 
10 can violate our laws 
punishment 


ny of these pro- 


1 other 


pre- 
lany thousands of think 
ney General Biddle was abso- 

and we congratulate him 


iWhold his hands. 


f others, 


Price Control 


DP 


REMARKS 


( 


HON. WALTER M. PIERCE 


however, that such universal policing as 
is proposed, is too high a price to pay to 
be saved from any other menace. I am 
convinced that the American people are 
willing to make all necessary sacrifice of 
naterial gain and of comfort, and that 
they are not impatient nor resentful of 
any request for self-discipline. I do be- 
lieve they resent discipline accompanied 
by bluster and ignorance. 

The American housewives, with sons 
and husbands who have placed their lives 
in jeopardy as members of our armed 
forces, are eager to volunteer for every 
kind of effort and I believe they are the 
ones to whom the retail price control 
program should be entrusted, so far as 
possible. 

The O. P. A. plan seems not now to be 
On the contrary, it seems 
to be a plan to extort money from those 
already oppressed by financial sacrifice 
and loss in order to pay high salaries to 
a regulatory group. This is hotly re- 
sented by those patri people who are 
ready and willing t ice themselves 
and eager to volunt Swarms of paid 
Government should not be 
provided 

The O. P. A. plans for regulation seem 
wasteful, spendthrift, and un-American 
und dictatorial rather than cooperative. 
I am convinced that the administration 
of the O. P. A. has not been such as to 

full confidence. Orders which 
rked real hardshi have been 
then amended or withdrawn 

Inexp 

of execu 
he Nation 
f those who de- 

und helpful. 

| that price con- 
ind that it requires 
knowledge of the 
It also requires 
and the estab- 
t should not be 
clarifying or- 
hould be pos- 


ed on 


cooperative. 


inspectors 


ana 


a complete 
which 
nd on 


> their welfare 
hem the oppor- 
S f. . 


do not control can be 
‘eilings are raised, or lowered, or 
t inner whatsoever 


appropriations. 


lling and 
ngress in 

uined by 

; through the 

P. A. We 

here must 

price control. I 
hink,; that Mr. 
nomic knowledge 
vice in this field, 
difficult of the 


The 
fairly, 
threat 


essential restraints of wartime. 
office must be administered wisely, 
honestly, without bluster and 
salved by wisecracks. 

Two letters came to my desk recently 
which I desire to incorporate in my re- 
marks on O. P. A., as they make very 
clear just what has been happening 
through that agency toward destroying 
morale and some things which might be 
done to improve it. 


LETTER FROM CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, OF BEND, 
OREG. 

The retailers of Bend definitely recognize 
that price control is of the utmost economic 
importance, that continued price inflation 
could easily nullify America’s all-out war 
effort, and that the answer to the problems 
of inflation are best given by price freezing 
at a determined level 

While this group that wages 
should also have been frozen at a definite 
maximum, it recognizes the need for price 
freezing and is determined to cooperate 
without reservation 

From the publicity that has been released 
it appears that the machinery for enforce- 
nent that is being set up is unduly com- 
plicated and that it will require the services 
of many thousa1 urgently 
needed in the med forces or in the basic 

ar industries 

The Bend retailers, therefore, urge that 

Office of Price Administration revise its 
ment n 


believes 


men who are 


bed aeaseud » tnd 
lachinery so that 


only a mini- 
f paid men will be required, 
ly on intelligent c 


leaving th 
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mn and enforcement to 


em 
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ining, this sugar ration- 
ing and upsetting. We 
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hortage; that 5 
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allow 1 pound to 
no owner of sur- 
that for can- 
any more until 
receive their 
Sing reports 
hensive. 
the food 
orchards and 
ioti views the 
a major calamity, and that 








is just what is happening now. The goose- 
berries are gone. We couldn’t get reasonable 
instructions how to proceed with the canning 
rationing. Only a few days ago did we find 
out what certificates we were to issue. Then 
our office was swamped by panicky house- 
wives. Then we received instructions that 
no canning certificate was to be issued to 
those having sugar on hand, that they were 
to use all their sugar for canning, and then 
the Board could replace it. Now, in view of 
other conflicting rumors and Official - ukases 
we have a boiling mess on our hands. These 
citizens are not financially able to lose the 
products of their farms and then go to the 
grocery store and buy canned goods; they 
depend upon this fruit for a part of their 
food supply. 

I find that applications are very reason- 
able: Around two or three hundred quarts 
per usual family, and up to 1,000 quarts for 
a family of eight, six of whom are laboring 
men. For be it known, hard-working farm 
women, and even small-town housewives, do 
not covet standing over a red-hot range on a 
sizzling summer day canning fruit after being 
out in the fields gathering it all forenoon. 
But they are concerned in saving this very 
vital food supply for their own families, for 
the unfortunate, and for their Government 
if it requires it from them. The rhubarb, a 
very necessary food product, has also passed 
its canning period. No sugar. The largest 
strawberry harvest in this section is ripen- 
ing now with not enough sugar available to 
care for it. And the picture of Mrs. Hender- 
son and Mrs. Wallace registering for sugar 
that we saw in the movies the other night 
didn’t help any, nor the prevailing opinion 
that either lady will can any fruit this year. 
And we know that they can have all they 
need for their tables from the shelves of the 
nearest grocery store 

People have taken the war, the draft, and 
the prospect of taxes and invasion with cour- 
age and philosophy. But the prospect of loss 
of their very valuable fruit crop, and the 
consequent shortage of foodstuff for their 
families is raising such a storm of resent- 
ment as will be heard clear to the White 
House. The fact that sugar is available for 
the manufacture of beer is more fuel to the 


flame. And no provision has been made for 
the farmer’s wife to provide fruit for her 
table for the harvest hands. And all this 


in the face of the fact that they are asking 
the farmers to produce more and more food 
in the very time of the most critical labor 
shortage ever known 

I am presenting these facts to you, not in 
the hope that you can do much about it, but 
as a situation that bodes no good to those 
who have done so much for the Nation at 
large. And don’t for a minute think that 
politicians are not making the most of it. 

That the grocery stores could have and 
would have rationed the sugar without all 
this multiplication of blanks and registra- 
tions and various other time-taking per- 
formances incident to this really simple job 
is well known. The people have accepted 
the 2 pounds per month without complaint, 


finding it ample for their ordinary needs. 
The ration of 1 pound of sugar each for 
making jelly and jam is greeted with de- 


rision. Housewives, whose usual jelly mak- 
ing is of a hundred pints or so, and another 
hundred of jam on top of that, are being ad- 
vised to forget the jam and jelly and con- 
centrate on much fresh fruit 
possible 

My concern is for the future of our pro- 
gram of public works and all the other things 
that are in the making for the benefit of the 
people I would that you could interest the 
leaders of our Nation take heed while 
there is still time 


Saving as as 


to 
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| Raising Base Pay to $50 per Month— 
Address to Men in the Service 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 9, 1942 


Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi, Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing radio address made by me to the 
men in the service over radio station 
WWDC, in Washington D. C., on Thurs- 
day, July 9, 1942: 

ANNOUNCER. Good evening, ladies and gen- 
tlemen. This is your Home of the Brave 
program with your hostess, Carolyn Vance. 
Our guest this evening is Representative JoHN 
E. RANKIN, of Mississippi. 


The men in the armed services have Mr. 
RANKIN to thank for the $50 a month base 
pay 


It is now my great pleasure to present Rep- 
resentative JOHN E. RANKIN, Of Mississippi. 

Mr. RANKIN. My fellow Americans, it is in- 
deed an honor to participate in this program, 
which I understand is being broadcast to the 
} men in our armed forces throughout the 
country. 

I am glad to saiute you, and I speak for 
the entire Congress of the United States 
when I say that we are proud of you 

One of the happiest moments of my life 
was when I secured the adoption of my 
amendment to raise your base pay to $50 a 
month. 

It was a long, hard fight, but the victory 
was worth the struggle—especially when we 
managed to make it retroactive so as to cover 
the month of June. 

Thus, for the first time in the history of 
this country, we are paying the men in our 
armed forces wages that at least approximate 
the average income or wages paid to people 
in civil life 

It was my intention that this increase, as 
well as the allotments, should be paid when 
due, and not be held up till November, for 
I know that many of you have dependents 
who need this assistance now 
| It took us more than 15 years to get the ad- 
justed compensation for the veterans of the 
| last war; this time I thought we had 
better pay at least a part of it while the war 
| was going on. And I want it, and the allot- 
ments that go with it, paid as they come due 
I approached fa soldier on guard a few 
| days go, one who was familiar with my fight 
| for this increase. When he recognized me he 
| saluted and said, “Thanks, I got $50 this pay 
| day instead of $21.” 
| That alone was sufficient compensation 
| 
| 





so 


for all my efforts to secure the adoption of 
this amendment, especially when I realize 
that he spoke for millions of others, includ- 
ing their loved ones at home 

While you are combating our enemies from 
without we, your representatives in Con- 
and your people at home, will see to 
it that this Government and its sacred in- 
| stitutions are not jeopardized destroyed 
| by enemies from within 


oress 
BtC 


In addressing the returning 
| the War almost a 
| ago, Sergeant S. Prentiss, of my State of Mis- 
| sissippi, uttered an expression that is as 
i 


of 
hundred years 


veterans 
Mexican 


true today as it was then. From that ad- 
dress I now quote, as the concluding words 
of my message to you tonight. Mr. Prentiss 
said: 


A2727 


mbad 


noble sight, worthy of the 


| “Indeed, it is a f 
Republic, to behold at 


genius of this great 








the call of the country whole armies lea} 
forth in battle array; and then, when their 
services are no longer needed fall quietly 
back and commingle again with the com- 


munities from wheuce they came Thus the 


dark thundercloud, at nature’s summon 
marshals its black battalions and lowers 
the horizon; but at length, its lightn 





spent, its dread artillery silenced, its mis 











finished, disbanding its frowning ranks 
melts away into the blue ether, and the next 
morning you will find it glittering the 
|} dew drops among the flowers, or assisting, 
| with kindly moisture, the growth of the 
young and tender plants 
“Great and happy country, where every 


; Citizen can be at once turned into an 

tive soldier; every soldier convert 

with into a peaceful citizen.” 
Thank you, and good night. 


effec- 


ed forth- 


An Inspiring Letter by the President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LOUIS LUDLOW 


OF 


TNDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 13, 1942 


Mr. LUDLOW. Mr. Speaker, the in- 
ternational convention of Disciples of 
Christ will be held in the Civic Audi- 

| torium at Grand Rapids, Mich., July 28 

| to August 2. 

All indications point to a very inter- 

esting and important convention, which 

will bring together from all corners of 

America the leaders of this great re- 

ligious denomination. 

As a citizen and representative of the 
city of Indianapolis I have much pride 
in the fact that the president of the con- 
vention is a distinguished clergyman of 
| our city, Dr. W. A. Shullenberger. pastor 
| of the Central Christian Church of In- 

dianapolis. Dr. Shullenberge! ranks 

very high among American leaders of 





thought and purpose. In the great re- 
ligious organization of which he is an 
| outstanding member, his name is a 


household word. 


In these dark and foreboding da 
when war is rocking the world and civ 
zation is crying for a spiritual renais- 
sance that will direct the minds of men 
uway from the hate and strife that now 
grip the earth and toward the Kin 
dom of God, with all of its comforti 


assurances of peace and mutual under- 
standing, which alone c bi 
of world security in the ages to comé 
letter that President Roosevelt has ser 
to Dr. Shullenberger to be read on the 


opening day of the cor yn, take 
front rank among the histor docu- 
ments of this tragic era. In that let- 
ter the President of 0 ' Nation 
emphasizes “the strength and rity 
that lie in spiritual thing 

Right-thinking people everywhere will 
applaud the President when he says 

| Perhaps not since the fat! f the Consti- 

| tution established fre t 





yr) ) 


pan Pe 


ra return to 


lat every scrrowing mortal on 
rt] ild read this letter of our Presi- 
lent, for running through it like a golden 
hread is the blessed promise of the be- 
inning of a happier and better world 
when wars shall be no more and human 
be guided by the eternal 
f the Christian religion as 
) in the Sermon on the Mount. 
r sent by President Roosevelt 
ullenberger is as follows: 
LENBERGER: I hope wheneve 
religious bodie 
onal con 
but the prior 
urces should 


MARKS 


printed in 
RECORD a radio ad- 


consent to have 
x of the 
red by Hon. Jesse H. Jones, 
rc yn July 8, 1942 


aqgaress 


RECORD, 


President made clear not only the danger of 
inflation but precautions and safeguards 
which we should adopt to prevent it. He 
referred to it again yesterday at his press 
conference. 

There is no doubt in my mind that the 
President is entirely correct in everything he 
said, and the American people wiil do well to 
follow his advice 

It is impossible for any individual or for 
any group of persons to benefit from infla- 
tion without suffering its penalties. This is 
equally true cf the businessman, the profes- 
sional man, the farmer, the worker, and the 
investor Both our individual solvency and 
our national solvency depend upon the sta- 
bility of the purchasing power of our money, 
our medium of exchange at home and abroad 

Inflation once out of control definitely 

wing World War No. 1 

tirely in Germany, in 

nd its value was 

nd, France, and 

will buy only 3 

he case with respect 

ntrollied inflation in 
still a poor man 

unds of steak could 

irs. That is true 

1oW are concerned, 

f the world reach 
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as 
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t which we 
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duration, they 
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he American 
$30.000.000.000 more 
of things for 
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reater than any 
If we permit that 
it will cause very 
» economy by sky- 
the very necessi- 
t of living has 
20 percent since 
20 cents in purchas- 
ng j us been taken out of every dollar 
What shall we do then with this extra 
$30,000,000,000? The answer is share the cost 
1 taxation, pay our debts, and 

ce in War 


means that 


bonds and stamps 
cr of the war and to ac- 
it we will need when the 
both prudent and pa- 

l being a force fight- 
billions can be 

That 
itional economic 

poses, and th is an objective we 
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n our side 


pre 
all support 
to avoid disastrous inflation 
sinessmal idustrialist can expect 
rices for } lucts without paying 
ces for having them mad 
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The farmer cannot expect to have the price 
of agricultural products soar and still be 
able to get as much of other things for his 
money as he does under normal circum- 
stances 

The worker is blind to reality if he believes 
that undue increases in his wages can, in 
some mysterious way, be kept out of in- 
creased prices for such things as food and 
clothing and rent. 

All of the others who find themselves bet- 
ter off economically because of war activity 
must remember that the more actively they 
spend their increased income, the more they 
contribute to inflation, by bidding up prices 
of what they buy 

In the race for higher prices no group and 
no individual can stay ahead more than mo- 
mentarily. Any advantage which he thinks 
he has obtained is an illusion. 

The rising price level alone can stay in 
front The necessity for controlling infla- 
tion is not something new evolved by this 
administratiou, nor are the consequences of 
inflation imaginary 

We learned something about inflation dur- 
ing and after the last war. The period of 
inflation that the United States went through 
in 1920 and 1921 cost the country billions 
of dollars and many individuals their life 
savings 

As a result, every administration since 
the last war has advanced or accepted the 
policy that control of inflation would be ab- 
solutely necessary in the event of another 
war In avoiding inflation we are doing 
that which we must do to avoid ultimate 
bankruptcy—national and individual. 

The disposition of the American people has 
always been to spend not only what they 
made, but to obligate their futures for the 
things which would make life easier and more 
pleasant 

Credit has always expanded in times of 
prosperity. As a nation, we have been op- 
timists and have been eager to believe that 
the hard days were all behind u: 

As a matter of cold logic, we would all be 
smarter if we reversed our national habit 
The time to pay debts is when money is 
easy to Money, after all, is only a 
token for your labor—so that, when work 
is plentiful and wages are high, you do not 
have to wo 1ard to accumulate the same 
amount of } 

When the economic 
direction, you may 
hard and twice as 
obligation 

The Government has already urged that 
people pay their debts now 

If we can come out of this conflict with 
our private debts greatly reduced, and with 
a substantial investment in our country’s 
future in the form of War bonds, we will 
be in a better position to undertake con- 
version from war to peace and to make other 
necessary adjustment 

If we adopt and observe the economic 
policy which the President has outlined, the 
problem of turning our plants from war to 
peace will not be the hobgoblin that some 
people try to make us think 

American ingenuity adapted many peace- 
time tools to war purposes with astonishing 
speed. The change-over for the Nation from 
war to peace need not take any more time 
than changing from peace to war 

When the war is over, we will have produc- 
tive capacity far beyond any that either we 
or the world has ever known. We will be in 
a position to make products that the world 
will need for the tremendous job of recon- 
struction, and we will need our savings to 
finance them. 

This great productive capacity can, how- 
ever, be a Frankenstein if the people are not 


flow is in the other 
have to work twice as 
long to pay the same 











prepared and equipped to buy what our fac- 


tories can produce. That is why it will be 
wise not to spend unnecessarily now 
Remember, too, that Hitler would like 


nothing better than to see us in the grip of 
inflation. Immediately after the President 
announced his economic policy on April 29, 
the German radio-broadcast propagandists 
urged the American people—in their short- 
wave broadcasts—to take just the opposite 
course. 

Hitler knows that in total war inflation is 
a weapon to be used against your enemies. 
He has practiced it in the occupied countries, 
increasing their ruin by depressing the value 
of their currencies, so that he could, by eco- 
nomic means, rob them more easily of their 
goods and property 

Hitler would like to see inflation in the 
United States because he knows it would de- 
stroy confidence, create confusion, discord, 
and discontent, and make it more difficult for 
us to fight the war 

President Roosevelt said that the fight 
against inflation is “the only front and one 
battle where everyone in the United States— 
every man, woman, and child—is in action 
and will be privileged to remain in action 
throughout the war.” 


So let us see to it that all who are not in 
uniform enlist with the President in the 
battle against inflation We can no more 


afford to lose this battle than we can afford 
to lose the war. 





We Will Remember Them 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BURNET R. MAYBANK 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 14 (legislative day of 
Monday, July 13), 1942 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an address de- 
livered at the memorial service of the 
Forty and Eight of South Carolina for 
our World War dead, by J. Rion McKis- 
sick, president of the University of South 
Carolina. The address was delivered at 
the Arsenal Hill Presbyterian Church, in 
Columbia, S. C., on the 5th day of July 
last. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


Part of the impressive inscription on the 
monument to the Confederate soldiers of 
South Carolina which stands sentinel be- 
fore our statehouse is that “in the dark 
hours of imprisonment, in the hopelessness 
f the hospital, in the short, sharp agony 
of the field,” they “found support and con- 
solation in the belief that at home they 
would not be forgotten.” 

In England the epitaph which most often 


World War dead 


appears on memorials to her 





c of these lines: 
“They shall grow not old, as we that are left 
grow old; 
Age shall not weary them, nor the year 
condemn 
At the going down of the sun and in the 
morning 
We will remember them.” 
Why will the Americans who served in the 
t World 


Gefense of our country 





War and who have gone “west” as well as those 
who have made the supreme sacrifice in the 
present war, never be forgotten at home? 

Why will we remember them and honor 
them forever and ever? 

We will remember them honor 
always because of our ciation, our 
friendship, and our comradeship with them, 
our esteem and love for them, our gratitude 
to them. 

The sentiment of those who knew them is 
touchingly expressed by John Esten Cooke, a 
Confederate veteran 
“Oh, band in the pine wood, cease 

Cease with your splendid call 


and them 


asst 








The living are brave and noble 
But the dead were bravest of all 
“They throng to the martial summons, 






The loud triumphant strain 
And the dear bright eyes of long-dead f1 
Come the heart again. 


iends 
to 
“They come with the ringing 
And the deep drum’s n 
And the heart is faint with k I 
for the hand it will clasp no more 
“Oh, band in the pine wood, cease 

Or the heart will me't in te 
For the gallant eyes and the smiling 











And voices of old years 

We will remember and honor them al- 
ways because of the service they rendered 
for the preservation of the freedom and in- 


dependence of America 
No figures, no words, can 
contribution to our country 
More than 64,000 South Carolinians 


mea 


served 


in the first World War 

More than 2,000 of them gave their lives 
for our liberty 

They were one in spirit with “Stonewall” 


Jackson's declaration that 

“We must think of those who are t 
after us, and see that, by God’s blessing, we 
transmit them the freedom we have en- 
joyed.” 


come 


to 


They did their utmost to make the world 
safe for democracy 

The responsibility for the failure of that 
glorious aim is not theirs 

Nor are they responsible for the danger 


in which our country stands today, the 
est danger in all her history 

It is not their fault that t 
warning pleas for adequate na 
went so long unheeded 

We will remember them and we will honor 
them always because they carri 
exemplified the finest tradition 
patriotism 


urgent and 
tional defense 


neir 


In his history of South Carolina Dr. D. D 
Wallace, of Wofford College, says 
“South Carolina soldiers carried into the 


World War a great tradition and sustained it 
“The view that sees glory only i 














past and only degeneration for the \ 
disregards this heroism and devotion of every 
class 

Still is South Carolina, in the words of 
her State seal, ready in souls and resource 

“It is impossible t« spair of a people v 
confirmed their old-t lory | eir World 
War record 

As has already been said here, those wh« 
served in the first World War, and especia 
those who have answered the last roll call 
set a glorious example for the younger gen- 

st of their sons and younger br 

n > present wal ive ken 1 eir quar- 
rel with the foe, are holding } the rcl 
are keeping faith with those wl ( i 
Flanders Field, while many others hav ven 
their lives for God and countr 

Our hope and our prayer Y hat ! 
more in our history it will be t 

Freedon battle, once t bequ d 
from bleeding sire to i, t bafied oft, 
is ever won.” 
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The greatest eulogy of our W War t- 
erans, both the dead and living tl t r 
sons, their br : l ( I re 
following their example of u e, service 
and love of country 

We will remember them a1 we will honor 
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Second-Class Postage Rate—The 
Newspapers Pay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY 


OF VERMONT 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 13, 1942 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
the unanimous consent granted, I desire 
to include an editorial from the Burling- 
ton Suburban List, written by the Honor- 
able Milo C. Reynolds, long-time success- 
ful newspaperman, publisher, and editor, 
and former member of the Vermont Pub- 
lic Service Commission. He is particu- 
larly competent to discuss the subject of 
postal rates as applied to and affecting 
newspapers. 

The editorial follows: 

POSTAGE ON NEWSPAPERS 


Certain Members of Congress are agitating 
and some recommending increase in the 
second-class postage rates which is the post- 
age rate that publishers pay for distribution 
of newspapers, magazines, and other period- 
iculs. According to the accounting of the 
Post Office Department, this results in a loss 
to the Gove rnment of many millions of dol- 

That is the way the Post Office De- 
figures it, but the publishers have 
~asonable arguments to show that 
ved losses are very much out of 
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which if figured at regular advertising rates 
would amount to billions of dollars. But 
even more than that it would be absolutely 
impossible for the Government to get its an- 
nouncements before the American people 
without the cooperation and full-fledged 
support of the newspapers 

Before Congress cracks down On second- 
class postage rates, it might be well to weigh 
the benefits the Government gets from the 
newspapers in the presentation to the peo- 
ple of matters which directly concern the 
Government and the carrying on of war 
efforts. Second-class postage rates give no 
subsidy to the publishers. The Government 
gets its pay in free space many, many times 
over. 


Whose War Is This? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 13, 1942 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, no 
matter who wanted or did not want this 
war, there is no one to fight it but the 
people. The politicians will not fight it. 
It will not be fought by the office holders 
nor by the international bankers. The 
big financial interests which profit from 
it will not fight it, nor will the professors, 
the reformers; nor will the new dealers 
fight it. This war will be fought by the 
common people. And the common peo- 
ple, whose fathers, brothers, and sons 
fight and die for the preservation of our 
country have the right to know every- 
thing connected with the war which will 
not be of assistance to the enemy. 

There is no reason why information 
vitally affecting the home life and the 
happiness of those who have sent their 
dear ones to die on foreign soil or in 
distant ocean should be forced to wait 
for knowledge of what has happened from 
London, yet, for the first time, last week 
we learned from Mr. Churchill of the 
sacrifices made by our men who won the 
Midway and the Coral Sea victories. 
Speaking in Parliament, he said: 

These splendid American achievements 
have not received the attention they deserve 
in these islands. Superb acts of devotion 
were performed by American airmen. From 
some of their successful attacks on Japanese 
aircraft carriers only 1 aircraft returned out 
of 1 In others the loss was more than half, 
but the work was done and the balance of 
naval power in the Pacific has been definitely 
altered in our favor 


A tribute to a glorious achievement; 
an acknowledgment of the cost of that 
achievement. It should have been given 
us long ago from Washington. 

Long ago Navy Secretary Knox told us 
the U-boat menace would soon be under 
control. From January 1 to July 1 we 
have built 228 ships, while 327 have been 
sunk off our Atlantic coast. 

Washington complains because our 
people do not take the war more seriously. 
Washington itself is to blame for that 
situation, if it exists, which I deny. 
Washington cannot make up its mind. 
One department tells us to do one thing, 
as, for example, to hold our county fairs. 
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Months later another tells us that to do 
so would be unpatriotic. One depart- 
ment tells us that there is a shortage— 
another discloses that there is an abun- 
dance—of this, that, and the other. Re- 
sult: The average citizen, who used to 
have implicit faith in all Government 
pronouncements, is now beginning to take 
with a grain of salt every statement is- 
sued by his Government. He does not 
know which way to turn for accurate 
reliable information to guide him in his 
efforts. 
A NEW TEST 

The President, although he asked for 
an adjournment of politics for the dura- 
tion, has had during the past week a 
steady stream of political visitors from 
New York in and out of his office, the 
question at issue being a Democratic can- 
didate for Governor of New York. The 
Democrats of New York are overwhelm- 
ingly in favor .f Bennett, attorney gen- 
eral of the State, as their candidate for 
Governor. The President does not want 
him—for one reason, because he was not 
hot for war before Pearl Harbor—and 
only last week announced that the test 
for any candidate should be whether or 
not he favored the administration’s pol- 
icy prior to Pearl Harbor. 

The President insists that no one who 
did not see eye to eye with him before 
the Japs struck should hold public office. 
That would exclude about 80 percent of 
our people. That is the method of a 
dictator. But the President, you will re- 
call, some years ago, when he was at 
Warm Springs, in Georgia, called the re- 
porters out of their beds in their shirt- 
tails to tell them he had no desire to be 
a dictator. That, too, was before Pearl 
Harbor. 

So was his statement on May 14, 1940, 
that the proposal to build a two-ocean 
Navy was “utterly stupid” and that its 
sponsors were “just plain dumb.” 

The true test for all public officials 
should be not what they did or did not 
believe long ago or in the recent past, but 
what they now believe and what they 
will now do. 

Admittedly, the President misjudged 
the temper and the strength of the Japa- 
nese people, but that is no reason to argue 
that he will not do his utmost to defeat 
them. Likewise, many believed that, be- 
fore engaging in a foreign war, we should 
first make our national defenses impreg- 
nable; but that is no reason why those 
who so thought will not now support our 
fighting men in every conceivable way. 

The old, time-worn thought—United 
we stand; divided we fall—is still good. 


rr 


Substandard Leadership 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 14, 1942 


Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission to extend my 
remarks, I include an article by Walter 











Lippmann appearing in today’s issue of 
the Washington Post: 


SUBSTANDARD LEADERSHIP 


What Congress is now doing is the direct 
result of what has been happening at the 
other end of Pennsylvania Avenue in the 
White House, and complaining about Con- 
gress will not cure the matter. For the 
simple truth is that the President has been 
unwilling to take a firm stand for the meas- 
ures that politicians regard as unpopular in 
an election year. Once the President had 
shown weakness, had shown that ne him- 
self shrank from doing the right and neccs- 
sary things, it would have een counting on 
miracles to hope that Congressimicnr running 
for election would display a nobler public 
spirit. 

Thus it was the President who taught Con- 
gress that gasoline rationing and the conser- 
vation of rubber tires could be dealt with 
not as a national interest of the utmost 
gravity but as a question in pre-election 
politics. It was the President who taught 
Congress through the Treasury's program that 
Congress could afford to be tender and timid 
about the war financing. It was the Presi- 
dent who taught Congress not to regard Mr. 
Leon Henderson as fully responsible for the 
orderly regulation of the cost of living. The 
attitude of Congress on rationing, finance, 
and price control has been that if anyone 
may play politics with these issues, then 
everyone may play politics with them. 

These are not idle assertions. The record 
is clear on all of them, 

Take rubber. The man who is responsible 
for the raw materials of the war is Mr. Nelson. 
The men responsible for equipping the Army 
and Navy are Mr. Patterson and Mr. Forrestal. 
They told the President some time ago that 
the rubber shortage was so dangerous and so 
critical that unless the existing supply of 
tires now in the hands of civilians is dras- 
tically conserved this year we shall be so 
short of rubber in the second half of next 
year that the power of the Army, the Navy, 
and the war industries will be tremendously 
weakened. For, no matter what is done 
about synthetic rubber, there is no possible 
chance of there being enough of it soon 
enough to insure the Nation against the dis- 
aster of stalling a large part of its air force 
and its armored force and its war industries 
because there is not enough rubber 

Therefore, some weeks ago the President 
was told by his own officials that the people 
must conserve their tires, and that the only 
way to do that was to reduce the use of cars 
by Nation-wide rationing of fuel that enables 
cars to run. What happened? There was a 
political outcry in sections of Congress. The 
President, instead of standing unequivocally 
behind Mr. Nelson, yielded to the outcry, and 
even resorted to the fiction that he himself 
did not understand the need to do what his 
own responsible officials had told him it was 
necessary to do. 

Thus the Commander in Chief was willing 
to agree that the convenience of the civilians 
was as important or even more important 
than the urgent needs of a desperate war. 
How, then, could the Congressmen ke ex- 
pected to be bolder and braver about any- 
thing that might cost them votes? 

Before this demoralizing episode a very 
soft leadership had already gone far to soften 
up Congress. The Treasury’s tax program, or 
more accurately its taxing and borrowing 
program, has been from the first timid and 
inadequate by any standard of comparison. 
As compared with what Canada is doing it 
has been weak and paltering. In the judg- 
ment of every responsible fiscal authority 
within the administration itself, it has been 
feeble and incompetent. It simply does not 
contain taxes and measures for saving and 
for neutralizing excess money which deal 


even remotely with the fact that the Gov- 
ernment will try to spend $77,000,000,000 in 
the 


next 12 months. 








The Treasury program left the inflationary 
gap wide open. Indeed ij was not entitled 
to be called a program of ‘war finance at all; 
it was and is nothing mtore than a device 
for raising a little more revenue. It never 
did have taxes in it that were deliberately 
intended, as war taxes should be, to reduce 
the standard of living of the whole Nation. 
It never has had measures in it which pro- 
vided either compulsion or inducement to the 
people to save the money that they cannot 
spend without wrecking their own money. 
Why? Because the President and the Treas- 
ury would not screw up their courage to let 
the people see the bill they must pay in order 
to win the war. 

The real bill, which must be paid in a 
lower standard of life, will not come due for 
perhaps another 6 months; there is still some 
fat to be lived on in the form of stocks of 
goods which have not been used up. That 
is long enough to get us by the election. 
Instead of taking measures now to conserve 
these stocks so that they vill last longer, 
the administration policy is to keep them 
cheap so that they may be sold more easily 
and to postpone the taxation and the com- 
pulsory savings which would reduce civilian 
purchases. 

That may or may not be the way to win 
elections. It is the sure way to delude the 
people, and make far worse than it needs to 
be, the shock of the sacrifices that in the 
near future we must all inescapably make. 

Having offered the Congress such a pusil- 
lanimous fiscal policy, the administration set 
a standard and established a political climate 
in which poor Leon Henderson must absorb 
the whole political punishment for all the 
things that his colleagues and his chief are 
leaving undone. All the chickens come home 
to roost on his doorstep. Everything that 
the administration is afraid to do about rub- 
ber and gasoline and taxes and the farm bloc 
and wages, Leon Henderson has to find some 
ingenious way to be bold about. 

Perhaps he can stand it for a while. Per- 
haps the knowledge that he is making friends 
faster than he appears to be losing them 
will sustain him. Almost surely he will find 
strength in the fact that he is doing an im- 
possible job &s a brave man and true. But 
one thing he must beware of: He must not 
let loyalty and good nature cause him to ac- 
cept much longer a situation where, for no 
good reason at all and for preelection reasons 
alone, he is given an impossible job because 
he is deprived of support and denied the in- 
dispensable tools. He is rapidly approaching 
that crisis in the life of a public man where 
he cannot deal with all the issues with his 
own bare hands, where he must make others 
face the issue by offering to resign if they 
will not make it possible for him to succeed 


Gov. Henry F. Schricker 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM H. LARRABEE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 9, 1942 


Mr. LARRABEE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orp, I include a very excellent address by 
Indiana’s beloved Governor, Henry F. 
Schricker, as the keynote of the Indiana 
Democratic State Convention, held in In- 
dianapolis on June 30: 

Two eventful years have passed since the 
Democratic Party of Indiana, in this same 
spacious coliseum, and in the presence of 
many of you, my friends, honored me with 
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the nomination for governor and thus opened 
the door to what I earnestly hope and pray 
will be an honorable public service. 

Now, after 18 months of experience and 
Official responsibility, I welcome this oppor- 
tunity to again give expression of my heart- 
felt thanks for this high honor and to renew 
my pledge of loyalty to the fundamental prin- 
ciples and progressive program of the Demo- 
cratic Party 

It can be said without fear of contradiction 
that no group of candidates in the history 
of Indiana ever faced a more formidable po- 
litical war chest than our ticket did 2 years 
ago. Indiana, because of her claim upon the 
Republican candidate for President, became 
the battle ground of the Nation, and neither 
effort nor money was spared to put our State 
in the Republican column. 


BIG REPUBLICAN WAR CHEST 


More than a half million dollars in receipts 
and expenditures were accounted for in the 
sworn statement of the Republican State 
committee, and a careful analysis of the list 
of donors to this enormous slush fund will 
furnish the very strongest possible argument 
in support of a sweeping Democratic victory 
in the present campaign. 

The unusual and almost unprecedented re- 
sults of the 1940 election are still fresh in 
the minds of Indiana people. Our party suf- 
fered a serious blow in the defeat of all but 
one candidate on the State ticket and the 
election of a Republican-controlled general 
assembly. On the other hand, our Repub- 
lican friends were greatly disappointed by 
the loss of the governorship, and with it the 
control of State institutions and govern- 
mental agencies. Victory as well as defeat 
was the portion of both major parties, and 
there were those who entertained grave 
doubts as to the future progress of our State 
under such conditions. Whether the verdict 
of the people could be translated into unin- 
terrupted and efficient public service was the 
question that furnished the basis for wide- 
spread speculation. 


WISDOM AND FAIR PLAY 


No one in Indiana could have entertained a 
more serious concern about the immediate 
future than I experienced at the beginning of 
my administration. I not only appreciated 
the grave responsibilities of my own office but 
also saw the necessity of a fair and honest 
approach to a program of imperative coopera- 
tion. In my inaugural address on January 
13, 1941, I counseled both wisdom and fair 
play on the part of all elected officials and 
pointed out that we had taken the same 
oath of office to provide constitutional gov- 
ernment for the same and identical people. 
To the general assembly, on the following 
day, I closed my message with this appeal: 

“We are not here for selfish. political pur- 


poses. Our responsibility, as I have pointed 
cut in the beginning, runs directly to more 
than three and one-half millions of people. 


They look to us for a perpetuation of honest, 
economical, and wholesome government in 
Indiana. I give you my solemn pledge that 




















it shall be my purpose to work with you and 
not against you in an honorable discharge of 
this plain duty.” 

How well and how faithfully I have kept 
that pledge must be left to those who can 
interpret history from an impartial viewpoint, 
but the record will bear witness to my untir- 
ing devotion to the orderly processes of con- 
stitutional government id a neighborly co- 
operation with other offi for the common 
good. 

The people of Indiana are not like to 
forget the unwarranted and altogether un- 
constitutional attack made by the late d 
unlamented boss-ridden general assembly 
upon the executive branch of our State gov- 
ernment. This attack w the answer he 
Republican bosses to our people for having 
chosen a Democratic Governor. A spirit of 
revenge, hatred, and almost fanat 1 bitter- 
ness permeated our legis ive hal nd the 
saner counsel of experienced legislat in 


i 
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the Republican Party was cast aside with con- 
tempt. Big rippers and little rippers, almost 
too numerous to mention, were tossed into 
the legislative hopper, all of them designed 
for tle triple purpose of complete destruction 
of executive authority, the humiliation of a 
Democratic Governor, and the grab of po- 
litical jobs for hungry party workers. More 
than 30 of these sinister political measures 
were ruthlessly passed over executive veto 
without debate, and a Roman holiday would 
have paled in comparison to the utter dis- 
regard for the opinions of many of the best 
legal minds of our State. 
FORGOTTEN LEGISLATION 

Important legislation was often forgot- 
ten in this frenzied rush to destroy the Gov- 
ernor and much of it was so carelessly drawn 
that it could not survive a legal encounter. 
The failure of one act alone—the truck 
weight tax law—has deprived the State gov- 
ernment of at least a million and a quarter 
of dollars in revenue, and this at a time 
when the punishment to our State highways 
by this type of motor vehicle is greater than 
it ever was before Fortunately, for the 
taxpayers, the new skip election law for cities 
collapsed under a constitutional test, 
and thus was saved the unnecessary expense 
of at least a half million dollars. Many other 
acts might be cited to prove the utter dis- 
regard of the Republican bosses for the wel- 
fare of our people. 

During all of legislative turmoil I 
made strenuous efforts to maintain friendly 
relations with the general assembly and at 
one critical period, at the solicitation of a 
prominent Republican legislator, submitted a 
14-point compromise program that would 
have been fair and just to all elected State 
Officials and would have preserved constitu- 
tional government for Indiana. This com- 
promise proposal was also tossed out of the 
window and my good Republican friend, who 
sought only to avoid a dangerous situation, 
was almost read out of his party. There 
peared to be no place for either compromise 
reason during the entire session, and those 
who lead this assault stubbornly refused to 
recognize the growing resentment of our peo- 
ple No stone was left unturned to make ¢ 
mockery of one of the three coordinate 
branches of State government by depriving 
the Governor of practicaliy all appointive 
power. He remained the chief executive in 
name only, which no self-respecting and 
oath-bound official could have long endured 

Under these trying conditions I had no 
other choice than to fight—-to fight not only 
for my own constitutional rights, but als 
for the rights of those who should come to 
the Governor's off in the future. The fight 
was imperative t was honorable; and it was 
successful = Indiana’s government i 
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dom and foresight of previous Democratic 
administrations. The State’s finances were 
left to Republican legislature in a strong 
and healthy condition, and only the wit- 
less would have proposed new taxes at the 
beginning of 1941. In fact, the size of the 
unincumbered balance in the State treas- 
ury was so satisfactory that it was deemed 
entirely prudent, both by the State board 
of finance and the State tax board, to re- 
duce the State property tax rate by 1 cent 
for 1941. 

Our Republican friends, ignoring their 
great devotion to “truth,” now like to claim 
credit for this reduction. I am wondering 
what kind of a reduction they would have 
proposed in the face of an empty Treasury, 
such as the Democrats inherited in 1933. My 
observation is that anyone can reduce taxes 
in the face of a large surplus, but it takes 
real courage and wisdom to provide new 
taxes for the support of government when 
the old system has failed. 

Let us consider for a moment the question 
of State finances, covering the past 10 years. 
When our Republican friends retired from 
office in January 1933, they left the State’s 
finances in a most deplorable condition. A 
certain deficit of $7,000,000 was in the mak- 
ing, and in great desperation the retiring 
Republican administration transferred §$2,- 
000,000 from the State highway fund to the 
general fund for the purpose of meeting cur- 
rent State obligations 

Because of the extended Hoover debacle 
more than $11,000,000 in taxes remained un- 
paid in Indiana at that period. The dis- 
tressed farmer, home owner, snd businessman 
were crying for relief and some urgent and 
drastic step had to be taken to provide it. 
The special session of 1932 made a sizable 
reduction in the State tax levy and also 
passed the first tax limitation laws, but it did 
nothing to provide the necessary revenue, so 
sorely needed to save government from fi- 
nancial collapse. 

TURN TO DEMOCRATIC PARTY 


In this tragic era the people turned to the 
Democratic Party for leadership and salva- 
tion, both in the State and Nation. It be- 
came our sacred duty to save and rehabilitate 
not only the State’s credit, but also the eco- 
nomic welfare of practically all of our people. 

Time prevents an extended recital of all of 
the achievements of the Democratic Party, 
in State and Nation, at that critical hour of 
American history. But no intelligent citizen 
of Indiana will be misled by any high-sound- 
ing phrases or unsupported claim about 
“truth” and “Republican economy” in the 
face of our party’s 10-year record 

A few concrete examples of the results 
achieved under this Democratic rehabilita- 
tion program will best illustrate the point: 

The total amount of property taxes levied 
in the State in the year 1930 was $133,927,- 
752.60. Ten years later, 1940, the amount was 
$103,014,677.39, or a net reduction of $30,- 
913,075.21 

In the fiscal year of 1930-31, the 
returned, or paid to the counties, cities, 
towns, and school total of $8,999,006.15 

Payments by t State to local units of gov- 
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1940, inclusive, amount to $148,289,968.49 
No matter what our Republican fricnds may 
say to the contrary, the State has distributed 
to local school corporations, for the years 
1934 to 1941, inclusive, the total amount of 
$90,119,917.44, which is almost 61 percent of 
the amount collected from that source dur- 
ing the same period. 

Going back to the Republican claim to 
credit for the reduction of 1 cent in the 
State tax rate. I would like to submit the 
following: 

One cent on the State tax rate is equiva- 
lent to approximately $380,000. Compare 
this with the reduction in property taxes for 
State purposes, resulting from Democratic 
legislation in a 10-year period. In 1930 State 
taxes levied for collection in 1931 amounted 
to $15,752,876.09. In 1940 State taxes levied 
for collection in 1941 amounted to $6,686,- 
332.65, showing a net decrease in taxes levied 
on property for State purposes of $9,066,- 
543.44. And of this huge decrease $6,510,- 
635.21 was made in the State’s general fund 


SPECIAL APPROPRIATIONS 


Now, what about the Republican claim 10 
a reduction in the budget by about approxi- 
mately $5,500,000? Is this a claim that will 
stand the searchlight of truth or is it only a 
jumbled mess of figures to be broadcast for 
political purposes? We must turn to thie 
record for the answer, and the record does 
not support the claim. 

The total appropriation for biennium be- 
ginning July 1, 1939, for all funds amounted 
to $84,013,918. The total appropriations for 
the biennium beginning 1941, made by an 
all-Republican legislature, amounted to 
$82,319,632. A comparison of these figures 
will disclose a difference or reduction of not 
$5,500,000, but of $1,694,286. This, how- 
ever, is only a part of the truth to which the 
people are entitled in a presentation of the 
actual cost of State government for these 
periods. 

It should be remembered that the unex- 
pended and reverting appropriations during 
the biennium of 1939 to 1941 actually 
amounted to a total of $3,474,739.74. This 
amount deducted from the original appro- 
priations fixes the expenditures cr cost of 
State government for the biennium at only 
$80,539,178.26—almost $2,000,000 under the 
1941 budget. Thus an impartial application 
of truth readily discloses that a budget does 
not necessarily establish the actual cost of 
government. 

For example: The normal disbursement by 
the State highway commission over a period 
of several years, last past, would approxi- 
mate $22,500,000 annually. In the recom- 
mendation of the budget committee to the 
general assembly of 1941, the budget of the 
State highway commission was prepared to 
represent a true statement of expenditures, 
being approximately $22,500,000 for each year 
of the biennium. The Republican-controllied 
legislature, desperate for something that 
would attract favorable attention, reduced 
the budget for the State highway commis- 
sion to $14,200,000 annually, but included the 
following language in the Appropriation 
Act (acts of 1941, p. 854) for the benefit of 
the State highway commission account: 

G. O. P. OMITS ITEMS 

“Provided further, That, if the amounts of 
fees, receipts, reimbursements, and collec- 
tions from sources hereinabove set out ex- 
ceed the amount herein appropriated for the 
State highway commission, said excess 
amounts are hereby appropriated in addi- 
tion to the sum herein appropriated, and 
shall be used for the specific purposes of 
construction and improving highways.” 

A similar clause was attached 
to the appropriation for the gross income 
tax division, which provides “that with the 
approval of the budget committee the fore- 
going appropriations may be and are hereby 
augmented to an amount not exceeding in 
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total, with the above specified amount, 314 
percent of the amount of money collected 
under the provisions of the gross income tax 
law.” 

It should also be noted, in a fair discussion 
of State finances that special appropriations, 
not included in the regular appropriations 
acts made by the last general assembly, 
amount to $840,500. I have no criticism to 
make of any of these special appropriations, 
but it is only fair to ask our Republican 
friends to include them in their own pre- 
sentations. I am persuaded that all citizens 
of Indiana, regardless of politics, strongly 
favor a program of economy and honest ad- 
ministration in governmental affairs, but I 
do not believe that these citizens are going 
to be misled by any juggling of figures for 
purely political purposes, based on artificial 
budgets. 

Just what is meant by artificial budgets 
is best illustrated by what has taken place 
in the division of motor vehicle registration, 
now under control of the secretary of state, 
who so liberally criticized the Democrats in 
the recent Republican convention. A siz- 
able reduction was made in the regular ap- 
propriations for this division, but during 
the course of the year this appropriation has 
been augmented and supplemented with ad- 
ditional funds of approximately $140,000. 
The truth of the matter is that the operation 
of this division will cost practically as much 
this year as it did in the preceding year, if 
not more. Why not write an honest budget 
and spare the people a heap of political 
buncombe? 

DEEP INSINCERITY 

At another point in their platform our 
Republican friends make this statement: 
“We pledge ourselves to the enforcement of 
the school attendance and child-labor laws.” 
The best proof of their insincerity on this 
subject is found in the appropriations acts 
of 1941, where they have appropriated for 
the State board of school attendance the 
miserly sum of $100 a year. The record will 
show that they made a similar and successful 
effort to wipe out the school attendance 
appropriation in 1939 

They also claim credit for having estab- 
lished the merit system in our penal, 
charitable, and benevolent institutions, but 
they make no mention of the tragic injustices 
which were written into this act or the 
enormous cost to the taxpayers for its op- 
eration. The personnel board h made an 
honest effort to carry out the provisions of 
this law, and there has been no interference 
from the Governor's office, but I am sure that 
every member of this board will support the 
cLarge that this law is far removed from a 
real merit system. 

They also take credit for the passage of a 
real antinepotism act, but they do not ex- 
plain why the brother-in-law and sister-in- 
law clause was removed from the bill 

A careful study of the appropriations acts 
of 1941 will disclose that serious and almost 
criminal reductions were made for many of 
the self-supporting boards and commissions 
in our State government. The fees 
licenses provided for the support and oper: 
tion of these boards and cOmmissions do not 
come out of the taxpayers’ pocket. They are 
intended for only one purpose, and that is 
the enforcement of the 1 for which the 


laws 
boards were created. This injustice must and 
Democratic 











will be corrected by the next 
general assembly. 

Our Republican friends also point 
the treasury of the State of i 
has balances not needed for the operation « 
State government, but they fail to make 
mention of the fact that numerous depart- 
ments, commissions, and institutions have 
been affected most seriously by their refusal 
to accept the recommendations of an honest 
and competent budget comm It should 
be stated at this point that the proper place 
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to prepare and adopt budgets for the State 
of Indiana is the State House and not the 
back room of some hotel at the direction of 
some political boss. 

All of us must and do realize that the 
functions of State government have been 
greatly broadened in recent years and that 
the cost has steadily risen in the same pro- 
portion. Our government cannot annually 
distribute millions of dollars to the schools, 
counties, cities, and towns; maintain 20 
State institutions; 4 universities and colleges; 
support a great highway system and conser- 
vation program, together with a multiplicity 
of other important services, without making 
adequate provisions to meet these obligations 


ENVIABLE POSITION 


Indiana, during the past 10 years, has per- 
formed all of these functions satisfactorily 
and is well prepared to meet the demands of 
an uncertain future. This enviable position 
was achieved under Democratic administra- 
tions, and we give our pledge, here and now, 
that our party shall not fail the people in 
future public duty. Their call to service will 
be accepted as a sacred trust, and their every 
need must and shall be the measure of our 
devotion 

Today our Nation is at war—a war that is 
shaking the very foundations of civilization 
and threatening the last vestige of free gov- 
ernment on the face of the earth. Our free- 
doms and our liberties, once purchased at a 
great price, are facing the gravest danger in 
the Nation's history. Only the armed forces 
of America and our Allies stand between us 
and the most terrifying slavery the worlc 
has ever known. Other interests—political, 
social, and economical—are dwarfed in com- 
parison to the one great and undeniable 
interest we all have in the outcome of this 
titanic struggle. 

Today our people are standing shoulder to 
shoulder in one cormmon cause—to defend 
America against all aggressors—to drive the 
bloody dictators of Germany,. Italy, and 
Japan from the face of the eerth, and to win 
a speedy and overwhelming victory over the 
Axis Powers. The dastardly attack on Pearl 
Harbor must be avenged, and Hitler, Musso- 
lini, and the treacherous Jap, their fingers 
dripping with the blood of millions of inno- 
cent people, must be destroyed 

This is a task that challenges the 
ism and inescapable duty of every American, 
regardless of color, creed, or political per- 
suasion. Whatever our differences may be in 






patriot- 





normal life on any domestic issues, they 
cannot and must not divide us in our 
national war effort At this very hour the 


fate of our Nation hangs in the balance, and 
nothing short of a united, sacrificial effort 
can save us from defeat. 

This war, uch like the first World 
of 25 years ago, came to us largely b 
Wwe were unprepared. We were unwilling 
heed the storm signals or listen to the voice 
of our chosen pilot, Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
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who sensed the danger from afar. Though 
we thrice elevated him to the highest station 
of human responsibility w till had th 

among us who would rather sacrifice the 
safety of our country than t accept his 


unerring counsel and advice 
out of Congress, 
gathering on every horizon 


when the war clouds w 











tions for defense were received with malicious 
hatred and contempt. The fact that he had 
once led the Nati hi er and bank- 
ruptcy to security an ] d t 








infuriate these sel ( tis- 
tory records that V I In, and 
Wilson suffered tt 

When the Presid and eived 
congressional approval to strengthen the Na- 
tion’s defenses, these critics arose ag one man 
to condemn the effort and to I 
dangers of another world ¢ se- 
lective-service law, designed only ive the 
Nation an army of trained men, was made 





a political issue, and every Republican plat- 





form in 1940 was employed to inflame our 
people against the operations of this act 
We need but turn to the CONGRESSIONAL REc- 
orp for a list of those who were willing to 
scuttle our national defense at that critical 
and defenseless period. 
VERBAL TORPEDOES 
Here are only a few of the many verbal 


torpedoes launched at the President's effort 
to arm the Nation: 

On February 12, 1940, Senator Henry CABor 
LopcE, JR., of Massachusetts, arose in the 
Senate and said, “It is military truth that no 
foreign country or combination of foreign 
countries can invade or occupy the United 
States, and that however much our senti- 
ments are affected by what is going on abroad 
our national safety is not involved.” 

On March 138, 1940, Senator RaymMonp E 
Wituis, of Indiana, made this statement: 
“Participation by the United States in a world 
conflict is too great a price to pay to satisfy 
the political ambitions of one man. Euro- 
pean peace is not so important that I would 
sacrifice one American life on the battlefields 
of Europe to produce it.” 

On February 12, 1940, Representative For- 
EST A. HARNESS, of Indiana's Fifth District, 
said: “Please let’s avoid hysteria in the mat- 
ter of defense appropriations. Let’s be sens- 
ible and reasonable in remembering that we 
aren’t going to fight a war on foreign soil.” 


On February 15, 1940, Representat Ray- 
MOND SPRINGER, Distric 


of Indiana’s Tenth 
Said: “I urge that this appropriation for the 
harbor of Guam be defeated by the Hcu 




















If yOu pass this unnecessary appropriation 
the day will come when regret will be your 
response to all who make inquiry about it. 
Let us stagger the building of a Navy over a 
period of years, not immediately—not for 
war, but for pe x 

On February 14, 1940 Representative 
Grorce H. TINKHAM, of Massachuset 
“At > very < utbreak of the Eu ypean war 
the President began repeatedly to inject the 
poison of fear in the veins of public e1 ion- 
alism. He began seeing phantom subm 
off our coast.” ; 

On February 15 1940 R ‘ 
CHARLES A. PLUMLEY of Verm 
“There is no emergency now tl t 
least existed in future for the last 4 
So I iy, we should cut to tl ! 
appropriation sought to be justified by an 
emergency that does n ex r the ex- 
penditure of money e ¢ ! f 
additional ships tha n1 lild ) 
not now need.” 

January 20, 1940, Senator Ropert Tart of 


Ohio, said: “Our going to war would be more 
likely to Americ 
to destroy German I 

Even as late as June 18 
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platform at the recent Republican State con- 
vention, Senator RAYMOND E. WILLIs, a c - 
sistent opponent to all measure d appro- 
priations for national defense, hi the au- 
dacity to make these stateme 
Deal saw the war ning why 
adequat plar l d 
doption er prey ( 
me an imm Gi € , 
esti? 'ec I F¢ , 
waiting f t New Deal - 
1 make u} I 
wanted to d and |! i 
If the New Deal admit! did f - 
see the war comil I i of 
having failed to pr us f tual- 
ity 
Indiana citizens, both De Re- 
publicans, we complete f t 
paralyzed, by the viciou c 
made by Senator WILLIs ur PY f 
the United States in h e 
If such language i ! I ¢ f his 
neech ) ¢ stru c 
cere purpose of i ney of 
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the war effort and protecting the welfare 
of the Nation,” then we d> not understand 
the meaning of the word. 

You cannot be a Lincoln and a Lodge at 
One and the same time. You cannot crucify 
a Wilson or a Roosevelt in one breath and 
claim a superior brand of patriotism in an- 
other 

My friends, this is a political convention, a 
convention called not for selfish political pur- 
poses, but for the selection of honest, upright 
citizens who undoubtedly will be called to 
important public service. 

SPEAK HONESTLY 

You have the responsibility of adopting a 
wartime political platform and we entertain 
the hope that it will speak honestly and fear- 
lessly on all matters of public concern. The 
Democratic Party has fought the battles of 
the common people courageously and suc- 
cessfully, against bitter opposition, for the 
past 10 years, and we are not going to jeop- 
ardize or neglect their welfare now. 

I have long entertained the notion that 
human virtue and human vice are found in 
about the same proportion in both political 
parties. A constant and unending battle 
must be waged to increase the one and exter- 
minate the other. All patriotic citizens 
would like to believe that their party is a 
vehicle for upright public service, and an 
honest zeal for a realization of that faith 
should guide our deliberations at this hour 


PATRIOTISM IS UNSELFISIi 


A man’s politics cannot be accepted as the 
measure of a man’s patriotism, either in times 
of peace or in times of war. Patriotism is 
not a matter of creed, color, or party affilia- 
tion, but rather an unselfish, deep-seated 
devotion to the best interests of one’s country 

No one is concerned today about the politi- 
cal affiliation, creed, or color of the boys who 
are so valiantly fighting our battles on every 
front. They are fighting that this Nation— 
your Nation and my Nation—may long en- 
dure. Our duty on the home front also 
transcends all personal interests or consid- 
erations. On the farm, in the factory, in the 
home, and in the office, wherever it may be, 
we m same challenge to defend -the 


same 


4 

neet the 
causes for which the youth of America 

is fighting 


today 
OUR ALLEGIANCE 

Let it be said that the Democratic Party 
in Indiana pledges its first allegiance to the 
flag; that its supreme purpose is to preserve 
the Nation, indivisible, with liberty and jus- 
tice for all; that in this moment of grave 
responsibility it consecrates itself anew to the 
unfinished task lying before us—to the end 
“that government of the people, by the peo- 

for the people shall not perish from 
the earth.” 

This is the keynote of our convention—the 
platform of our party. May the fatherhood 
of God and the brotherhood of man remain 

he our faith and the founda- 


t 
tion of all our political acts and purposes 
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A Congress To Win the War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SAMUEL DICKSTEIN 


YORK 
REPRESENTATIVES 


OF NEW 
USE OF 
Tuesday, July 14, 1942 
Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
REcorRD, I include the following radio ad- 
dress of Hon. James H. Fay: 
The subject assigned for tonight's 
sion, A C I to Win tl War 


timely and inspiring, and I feel honored to be 
called upon to participate. 

The two points which we must hold upper- 
most in our minds as we approach this subject 
are, first, that the next Congress will have a 
great deal to do with the winning of the war; 
and second, that the next Congress may have 
a great deal to do with winning or losing the 
peace. Both of these points are equally im- 
portant. Indeed, in the long view, and in 
the light of our experience in the last 25 
years, the second point, having to do with 
winning the peace, is the more important 

In passing, before stating the principal 
ideas that I wish to offer, let me make a plea 
for complete confidence in ultimate victory. 
You will recognize, I am sure, that this is at 
the same time a warning against faint heart- 
edness in times of reverses. War is war. It 
is rarely a one-sided affair. Certainly this 
war is no one-sided affair. We are facing at 
least two strong and cunning enemies who 
have so conducted their programs as to cause 
the United States and the United Nations to 
scatter and distribute their resources all over 
the globe. It is inevitable that there will be 
reverses. There will be days of hope and days 
of despondency. If I may be allowed a bit of 
personal testimony on this aspect of the war, 
I should like to say that in the old Sixty-ninth 
Regiment of the Rainbow Division, with which 
I served in France under General MacArthur 
in the last war, we never allowed ourselves to 
despair about reverses. We had plenty of 
them, but always we kept our eye and our 
minds on the ultimate goal with unfailing 
confidence. 

If we are the strong and brave people that 
we think we are, we should hold fast to that 
same point of view in the present situation 
We should hold to that point of view in the 
face of good news or bad. It is not merely 
self-glorification or artificially stimulated 
patriotism to say that we are bound to win 
the war in the end. Resources in both men 
and materials are decidedly on our side. The 
manner in which our young men are respond- 
ing to the call to military duty would have 
been thought impossible 2 years ago. The 
manner in which industry has met the chal- 
lenge for emergency production can only be 
described as astonishing. Many of the lead- 
ing industrialists say that they have aston- 
ished themselves as well as the rest of the 
country. Besides all this, we have an un- 
conquerable will to win, and let us always 
keep that in mind 

The fact that we look forward steadily and 
confidently to the forthcoming victory is 
what makes the subject of the next Congress 
so vitally important. I feel qualified to dis- 
cuss the subject for several reasons. As a 
veteran of the last war I can see the situation 
from the point of view of the soldier—éespe- 
cially from the point of view of the soldier 
who comes home after the armistice—seri- 
ously wounded—and facing a completely 
changed and strange world. 

I can look at the situation, too, as a dis- 
charged soldier, who, while endeavoring to 
readjust his personal affairs, looked on in 
despair as the Congress following the last 
armistice—completely out of sympathy with 
the national administration—seemed com- 
pletely to forget the idealism with which we 
had gone to war—a Congress which appar- 
ently could not or at least would not look 
beyond the confines of its own walls—a Con- 
gress which, without shame, scuttled the 
efforts which had been made to set up a 
world organization and even went so far as 
to humiliate and persecute a great Presi- 
dent. I can look at the present situation 
also from the point of view of a Member 
of the last Congress—the body which sat 
complacently in their chairs, refusing to 
fortify Guam and the other Pacific islands, 


Army and Navy appropriations and talking, 
for the most part, like high-school children 
about the impossibility of a war with Japan 

i al to lick Japan in 6 


and about our ability 
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weeks if she should ever be so bold as to take 
action against us. 

So let me suggest that we think this eve- 
ning about what we might call the “Three 
R’s” of victory. Reminding ourselves that 
victory does not mean merely the striking 
of the last successful blow, let us see these 
Three R's as Rehabilitation, Recovery, and 
Reorganization of our world relationships. 
When I say “rehabilitation,” I am thinking, 
of course, of the soldiers and sailors who are 
doing the fighting and who can so quickly be 
forgotten or at least neglected after a period 
of great national stress. 

The next Congress will have to concern 
itself with this problem. When I refer to 
recovery, I am thinking, of course, of the 
social and economic post-war status of our 
own country. Here is another problem which 
will demand of the next Congress not only 
great ingenuity but the most unselfish kind 
of cooperation with the national adminis- 
tration. And, of course, I need hardly ex- 
plain what I mean by reorganization of our 
world relationships. The phrase tells its own 
story, and at the same time it recalls the 
mental and spiritual poverty with which both 
the Congress and the national administra- 
tion approached fhe problem following the 
last war. Our country is finally convinced 
that isolationism as a political philosophy is 
a thing of the past. It simply does not exist. 
The President, in the Atlantic Charter, has 
taken the initiative in setting down certain 
great principles of world cooperation. We 
must not step back or down from this great 
start toward our part in the task of setting 
the world in order. 

No one who looks at the present situation 
realistically would attempt to predict too 
specifically just when this war will end. It 
is obvious that the next Congress will be a 
great factor in contributing to its successful 
prosecution. It can do this only by adjourn- 
ing politics completely and cooperating with 
those with whom we have entrusted leader- 
ship. If, as some think, the war is to end in 
1943 or 1944, the next Congress will be an 
important factor not only in achieving vic- 
tory but in determining what we are going 
to do with that victory. 

This sums up my point of view as we 
approach the forthcoming campaigns, and I 
hope it will be the point of view of a vast 
majority of those who are to go to the polls 
in congressional elections in all parts of the 
country. 


A Better Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN J. McINTYRE 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 14, 1942 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. Speaker, it has 
always been my observation that the 
most successful persons in life are those 
who can accept and profit by criticism. 
If it makes one better, there is hope for 
him. If he is too small to appreciate 
the value in it, there is no hope. 

Members of Congress would do well to 
take a lesson from warnings of their 
friends, and even from the untrue and 
unfair censure of their enemies. If we 
do not, the legislative branch of our Gov- 
ernment is going to be displaced in time 
with appointed bureaucrats. There is 
right now a very definite trend in that 
direction. 

If we suffer a break-down or radical 
change in our form of government, we 








will not be able to lay the blame on out- 
side influences. We cannot excuse our- 
selves by saying that enemies from with- 
in or enemies from without have de- 
stroyed the confidence of the people in 
the Congress and thus defeated it. Let 
me say with all seriousness, my col- 
leagues, it is our responsibility to accept 
conditions and situations as they are 
and to rise above whatever adversities 
our body and our form of government 
may face. 

The people of America are not inter- 
ested in reasons, alibis, or excuses. They 
expect us to overcome tendencies toward 
bureaucracy or totalitarianism. We 
must overcome even unjust censure and 
miszepresentations, by proving ourselves 
equal to the emergency and by exercis- 
ing, without too much delegation, the 
powers vested in the legislative branch 
of government under the Constitution. 

The problem facing Congress and its 
Members is set out most clearly in a let- 
ter I received just this morning from 
Reuel Walton. He is a personal friend of 
mine, a friend of the Congress, and a be- 
liever in the American democratic form 
of government. There is truth in the 
things he says, and he has written with 
the idea of being helpful. I trust we 
may all be divinely guided, as he sug- 
gests, in our important duties to the 
Nation at this time. 

His letter follows: 


OFFICE OF REVEL WALTON, ATTORNEY, 
Evanston, Wyo., July 10, 1942. 
Hon. JOHN J. McINTYRE, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Mr. McIntTyRE: From time to time I 
receive your News Letter and enjoy reading 
it, and I appreciate your sending it to me. 

I think we all are, more or less, overfed 
with bureaucracy, but to a great extent Con- 
gress is responsible for the creation of these 
“annoying fleas.” Our form of government 
with its multitudinous ramifications may 
compel the necessity for their existence. It 
is not that I am so seemingly adverse to 
many of these various bureaus, as it is the 
knot-headed way many of them are admin- 
istered. The head and personnel of many of 
these various departmental bureaus are ma- 
chines, it would seem, and not intelligent 
persons with reason and common horse sense. 
They are filled up with smart young fel- 
lows from college possessed with dynamic 
enthusiasm and with little or no idea or 
conception of where they are going or what 
they will do when they get there. These 
qualifications do not fill the requirements 
that experience demands, nor are they a sub- 
stitute therefor, as many seem to think. It 
is rather ridiculous to us who have lived to 
observe some of the modus operandi of these 
young fellows. This is no indictment against 
our young men and women, but experience 
has furnished proof that you cannot put old 
heads on young shoulders. In order to learn, 
Wwe must have lived. We have many well- 
qualified men and women that should be in 
these executive positions. 

People back home are more or less dis- 
gruntled with things in general, and they are 
looking for some sort of an escape from 
their seeming dilemma. War nerves seem to 
be the source of this trouble. People are 
hopeful of finding an oasis in the desert of 
confusion. 

Before Pearl Harbor our political set-up 
here was not faring so well from a national 
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standpoint. Maladministration of such gov- 
ernmental agencies as Work Projects Admin- 
istration and others within this State has 
added fuel to the general disgust of the aver- 
age citizen. I have noticed that the pig 
closest to the trough always gets the best 
swill. We always have a few of the trough 
devotees, hanging around ready to take up 
any political slack that shows up in the way 
of patronage before more deserving persons, 
and competent, know that feeding time has 
arrived. We cannot have good government 
with incompetent personnel directing its op- 
eration, and this is part of the real reason 
that we get in bad with the voters. 

Contact with one’s constituents is always 
advisable in normal times, but when it comes 
to acting intelligently a Congressman is in 
a position to act a thousand times more un- 
derstandingly upon legislation before him 
than anybody else not possessed of the full 
facts. When we elect a Congressman, we 
give him our proxy to represent us in the 
halls of Congress. We do not expect him to 
write home to find out what the people 
think and how he should vote on every bill 
that comes before him. That is not the 
theory that our form of representative gov- 
ernment operates upon. 

There is considerable gab going around 
about the low esteem our Congress rates 
among the people. My observation is that 
most all of such criticism emanates from en- 
emy sources through the newspapers. They 
have been away from the pie counter so long 
that they are starving. 

I do not observe that this Congress is very 
much different from any other Congress. I 
have been observing Congress for the past 
50 years and I do not see that there is any 
great dfferences. I will admit that we are 
rather short on men like Henry and Clay, 
and others of their kind in the present Con- 
gress, but they were unusual men and they 
lived in an unusual and critical period of 
our Nation’s infancy. We have some out- 
standing demagogs in our Congress who would 
insist on a statesman’s rating. 

War has created a condition with our peo- 
ple and they have become confused and 
somewhat agitated over domestic problems, 
and they are want to criticize Congress for 
what it does or does not do. I can appreciate 
the position of a Congressman who is seek- 
ing reelection. People are inclined to want a 
change from what vhey have regardless of 
the nature of such a change and its effect. 
They are just hopeful that a change will 
make things different. 

I do not think we should attempt any 
sort of aggressive campaign. Domestic issues 
must take second place regardless of their 
seeming importance because such issues all 
dovetail into the one and first program of 
winning this war. I believe that the candi- 
date who puts on the most aggressive cam- 
paign will be the least benefited thereby 
Your system of personal letters is the mcst 
effective campaign that could be had I be- 
lieve, and that can be done from your Wash- 
ington office. 

It would appear to be a time when rubber 
should be saved and not worn out by travel- 
ing over the State campaigning 

I do not see how any Congress could be 
more cooperative and give more support to 
our Commander in Chief than this present 
Congress has done to the end that the war 
may be prosecuted to a successful end. 

Give my best regards to your good wife, 
and I pray that you will be divinely guided in 


your important duties to a nation which 
needs it so much as ours. 
Sincerely, 
REvUFt. WALTON. 
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Administration Test 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EARL WILSON 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 14, 1942 


Mr. WILSON. Mr. Speaker, wnder 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orD, I include the following editorial {rom 
the Indianapolis News: 


ADMINISTRATION TEST 


The planned economy of the New Deal faces 
a test on which the economic security of the 
country depends. Inflation isin sight. That 
is the judgment of all the administration 
leaders. They know, and have so stated, that 
a country with an enormous excess spendable 
income risks inflation when, as now, there is 
a limited civilian market 

The leaders not only know that inflation 
is a near peril but they know how to Stop it. 
They have given the formula. It is to put 
a ceiling on prices, mainly those affecting the 
cost of living. 

The New Deal laws authorizing a planned 
economy, plus laws now proposed, put the 
country in better position than at any time 
in its history to avoid inflation. In fact, in- 
surance against the tragedy of excessive infla- 
tion is about the only good reason for most 
of these laws. 

Yet the New Deal is failing to use the de- 
fense that it has created. It is failing to put 
a limit on farm products prices and on wages. 
It knows that if these factors are not held in 
check the whole anti-inflation-control plan 
will fail. .There can be no fixing of prices 
unless the factors that control prices are 
regulated by some Government agency 

The new dealers are failing in a fair test 
of their own creation because they are afraid 
that the American people will not make the 
sacrifice and will protest by voting against 
them in November. That is a low view of the 
American people and a shocking revelation of 
timid leadership in an hour of national peril. 





Only a Great Warrior Can Organize 
for Victory 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. PHILIP A. BENNETT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 14, 1942 


Mr.BENNETT. Mr. Speaker, the peo- 
ple of America are greatly alarmed by 
reason of steady gains by the Axis Powers. 

We brag about production of imple- 
ments of war and soft-pedal our losses 
of men and ships. All of us are justly 
proud of the accomplishments of Ameri- 
can industry and American labor. Im- 
plements of war are necessary, but, after 
all, not great appropriations, not. great 
supplies, but men will win the war. We 
are losing the war, Mr. Speaker, because 
of poor strategy. No wonder the people 
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are disturbed. Every mail brings letters 
most of which are very critical and some 
of which offer very practical and con- 
structive suggestions. In this connec- 
tion, I want to read a letter received by 
me today. This letter was written by 
one of the most capable men in our coun- 
try—a man of almost fourscore years 
and who understands clearly that war 
strategy must be managed by a great 
warrior if victory is to be achieved. The 
letter is as follows: 


Recent serious trends on the war fronts 
recall lessons of other wars that should no 
longer be ignored. Repeatedly has it been 
shown that only a great warrior can or- 
ganize and direct the strategy of a great 
war. 

We are now outgeneraled on all fronts. 
The disadvantage may continue till supreme 
command is unified and placed in expert 
hands. Statesmen and politicians, however 
skilled in civil administration, cannot match 
the adroit strategy of the German and Japa- 
nese commanders. 

The ablest soldier in the world should co- 
ordinate the war fronts and direct the strategy 
for early victory. The man chosen for that 
superlative task needs power to select the 
greatest naval and aeronautic talent that 
there is for his staff and for personal com- 
mand on the various fronts. We may con- 
tinue ot lose till that is done. Delay costs 
heavily in lives and treasure and protracts 
the war. The situation requires the highest 
possible efficiency 

For 3 years our own Civil War dragged 
wearily with the outcome in doubt. In 
March 1864, General Grant was given supreme 
command. The outlook brightened. Strat- 
egy was unified and ably directed. In a year 
General Lee surrendered and peace again 
smiled on our united homeland. Even more 
strikingly did the former World War impress 
the same lesson. For nearly 4 years its for- 
tunes fluctuated. During the last of those 
years we were involved. Early in 1918 Mar- 
shal Foch was given supreme command. 
Strategy was unified. The enemy quickly 
wavered. Our armed forces took the offen- 
In 7 months the Armistice was signed 
and firing ceased 

from Australia, where he is 
without equipment, General 
uld quickly transform the pres- 
and turn disaster to victory 
i be done before Russia is forced 
Let us not wait till too 


sive 


late 


Candles in Their Hearts 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS J. LANE 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 14, 1942 
Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the REcorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Boston Sunday Post of July 12, 1942: 
CANDLES IN THEIR HEARTS 
In the midst of war they go way 


quiet rk in the hor r shop they 


es 


quickly away. They take part in conversa- 
tions, but when they have spoken briefly they 
wait for someone else to continue. 

About them you have a feeling that, in no 
unkindly or annoyed way, they would rather 
be alone—alone with something that is on 
their minds, something that brings into their 
expressions a far-away look, and something 
that makes them say, when heedless for a 
moment, “I’m sorry; I was thinking of some- 
thing else.” 

So they are. They are thinking long 
thoughts these days—thoughts that project 
to distances they never dreamed of before—to 
distant islands, far-off continents, the edges 
of vast oceans, and the limits of endless skies. 
They are thinking of the war. 

They have no fear that America might 
lose. They know that the land they love 
deeply with pride and affection will conquer 
the forces of evil. Their confidence is 
sublime and infectious. They are positive of 
the outcome. 

But they hope the outcome will be soon, no 
sooner than we all hope, but sooner than most 
of us anticipate. For on that outcome de- 
pends whether they can throw off the shadow 
which has fallen on them personally and laugh 
heartily again without the sudden feeling 
that they have no right to laugh. 

They are Americans. But what kind of 
Americans are they who are shaken to brood- 
ing or heartened to hilarity by a headline? 
They are not the nervously ill who are upset 
emotionally by finding their lives, homes, and 
outlook for the future distorted in an abstract 
way. The war is very real and very personal 
to them. 

They are folks we all know, the mothers, 
fathers, sisters, brothers, wives, children, 
aunts, uncles, intimate neighbors, and close 
friends. They have someone in the war, a lad 
of their own, a girl who lives down the street, 
a brother who comes home from sea Oc- 
casionally, 9 son who has spent years at Army 
posts, the niece who set her heart on becom- 
ing a nurse and the nephew who was bound 
to be an aviator 

The victory of the Coral Sea sets America 
cheering. But they, while jubilant, sit and 
wait until word comes from a youngster who 
is seaman, second-class, aboard a carrier. 
Midway gives us new confidence. But they 
sit and wait to hear from a marine stationed 
on that island with his plane 

The headlines say that tankers are being 
convoyed Families murmur, “Thank God” 
and then wait for a wire from a member who 
is making another perilous trip aboard one, 
praying that his luck still holds. There is a 
paragraph about United States forces in the 
Middle East. A wife sits and waits with little 
children who do not understand that their 
daddy is a captain and probably out in the 
fighting. 

The rear-tail gunners, the transoceanic ferry 
navigators, the ensigns on cruisers, the mates 
on merchant ships, the sergeant in New 
Caledonia, the corporal in Iceland, the pri- 
vate at Darwin, the aviation ground man in 
Panama, the quartermaster major in New- 
foundland, the lieutenant-commander of a 
destroyer—someone sits and waits for them. 

Yet those who wait would not have it 
otherwise They are quietly proud. And 
they would not call them back for all the 
gold buried in Kentucky The job is not 
done yet. 

But the burning in the 
that leaps with every official communique or 
unofficial rumor, the flame that leaps when 
the mailman comes along the street, the 
flame that leaps when the telephcne rings in 
the nigh is not the of love alone 

It is the flame of liberty in the hearts of 
patriots who have donated to the fight for 

a0re than words or dreams or 
y given irreplaceable 
the torch of freedom may 
of the world. 


heart, the flame 


have 


larkness 
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Soldiers Should Not Lose Social Security 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON.-SAMUEL A. WEISS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 14, 1942 


Mr. WEISS of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, on Monday, July 13, 1942, I in- 
troduced H. R. 7372 which provides that 
the unemployment-insurance benefits of 
social security for the armed forces be 
increased so that all men discharged from 
wartime service shall be paid $100 per 
month unemployment insurance for 12 
months following their discharge. The 
bill further provides that age benefits 
shall be calculated as though our soldier 
boys had received $100 per month from 
December of 1941. In this way men offer- 
ing their life’s blood in the country’s serv- 
ice can be aSsured an opportunity of find- 
ing remunerative employment without 
worry. I believe it urgent and the respon- 
sibility of this Seventy-seventh Congress 
to enact such legislation into law in view 
of the Social Security Board’s recommen- 
dation freezing social-security rights of 
men in the armed forces. This will pro- 
tect our soldier boys against loss of age 
and unemployment-insurance benefits. 

In addition, business would have an as- 
sured market and together with the en- 
actment of an old-age pension program, 
there would be ample purchasing power 
in the United States to assure prosperous 
post-war conditions and the continuation 
of the American way of life. This is the 
least this Congress can do for our boys 
in the armed forces who are willing to 
give their lives to preserve our present 
democracy. It is the responsibility of 
Congress that soldiers do not lose their 
social security. Let it be our fixed deter- 
mination that their toil and sacrifice shall 
not be in vain. 


Price Control—Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SAMUEL A. WEISS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 14, 1942 


Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, inflation is 
a change in money which tends to re- 
duce its purchasing power. Inflation 
creates maladjustments, destroys confi- 
dence, and is socially harmful. We have 
inflation injected into our money and 
credit system now, but its «ffects have 
not been fully felt up to the present. 
Only the magic effort of Leon Hender- 
son has prevented run-away inflation, 
which unquestionably would prove ruin- 
ous to the little businessman and to the 
laboring man and woman of America. 
Recently a committee of the House re- 
duced the appropriation of Leon Hender- 
son’s Office of Price Administration to 
$75,000,000 because some Members of 














Congress do not like Leon Henderson and 
his refusal to recognize Members of Con- 
gress in dispensing patronage. But I do 
not believe that any Member of Congress 
will dispute the fact that Leon Hender- 
son has no equal for the job. Bernard 
Baruch, dean of the old-line capitalist 
stock market operators, told the House 
committee: 

Leon Henderson was the best man for the 
price-control job. 


The President of the United States, 
leading Members of Congress, and lead- 
ing United States economists all agree 
that we must have vigorous price control 
to curb inflation. To properly enforce 
price control requires an efficient per- 
sonnel with thousands of field offices in 
every nook and corner of America, and 
not a token force as provided by the 
House. Haphazard price control will not 
prevent inflation, and it would be better 
to have no price-control enforcement at 
all than that provided for by the House. 
There is no more important issue af- 
fecting the life of Mr. and Mrs. America 
today than the matter of dollars and 
cents to be appropriated for the O. P. A. 


Thousands of employees—clerks, at- 
torneys, inspectors, commodity  spe- 
cialists—are needed to protect the 


American people to help us understand, 
obey, and reap the benefits of the con- 
trols vested in O. F. A. Even if this Con- 
gress must grant subsidies to keep prices 
stabilized, it will result as it already has 
in saving billions of dollars to the Ameri- 
can people, because the O. P. A., under 
Leon Henderson’s administration, has 
kept prices Cown. 

Some Members of Congress are still 
willing for you to make every sacrifice to 
help win the war just so it does not hurt 
the boys back home. The tobacco group, 
the farm bloc, some of the rich, com- 
plaining about the tax rates, are groups 
always seeking special privileges But 
this is everybody’s war. We all know 
that artificially supported farm prices 
were primarily responsible for the 21- 
percent rise in wholesale prices occurring 
in the past 2 years, according to the 
Brookings Institution. 

The Senate is now deliberating the O. 
P. A. fund bill and it is alarming to read 
that some of the Members of the Senate 
are more interested in patronage than 
in winning the war. 

This Congress must awaken to the 
realization that we owe a duty to our 
boys serving in the armed forces in every 
corner of the universe to protect the 
home front, for they stand ready and 
willing to die on the battle front to pre- 
serve our democratic way of life. The 
wholesaler, the little manufacturer, the 
grocer, the butcher, the housewife, have 
all appealed to me to do everything pos- 
sible to prevent inflation and to grant to 
Leon Henderson <ufficient funds with 
which to function. This may affect some 
of us politically, but I deem it an essential 
and mandatory duty once this agency 
was created by the Congress. 

Let us be real Americans even if it will 
result in defeat for reelection to Congress, 
and grant to Leon Henderson, one of the 
ablest administrators in the country, the 
means by which he can protect the con- 
suming public of America and preserve 
the financial integrity of our country. 





Nation’s Defenses 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. BERNARD J. GEHRMANN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 14, 1942 


Mr. GEHRMANN. Mr. Speaker, there 
are still some people and some newspa- 
pers that believe the ridiculously small 
amount of money which we appropriated 
for N. Y. A. this year is wasted. Person- 
ally, I have watched the training N. Y. A. 
has given, and I know that it is the type 
that prepares our young men and some of 
the older men-to be much more useful and 
better citizens than they would ever have 
been without this. While the main effort 
now is directed to use these trainees in 
war industries, I do know that many 
trained men are badly needed in private 
life to take the place of those who have 
gone into the armed service. In every 
town and city we have a shortage of qual- 
ified mechanics, and the boys who have 
taken a mechanical course with the 
N. Y. A., are fairly well qualified to step 
into those vacant places and render uSe- 
ful and often badly needed service to 
their communities. 

I ran across an interesting article in 
the International Fire Fighter magazine 
which was written by Henry C. Iler, who 
is Director of Labor Relations for 
N. Y. A. It shows how much more valu- 
able these young men are to any Gov- 
ernment or private service after they 
have received N. Y. A. training 

No; I believe this small amount we 
have given N. Y. A. is the best possible 
investment, and we should have been 
much more liberal with them. It is not 
possible to measure these benefits in 
dollars and cents because the training 
these men receive does not end with the 
war. It will be a great aSset to them 
all through life. 

The article follows: 


TRAINING GIVEN BY NATIONAL YOUTH ADMINIS- 
TRATION WILL AID IN NATION’S DEFENSES 


(By Henry C. Lier, Director of Labor Relations, 
National Youth Administration) 

Fire fighting is an occupation of unique 
nature, and it makes exceptional demands on 
those who adopt it. We have all seen, how- 
ever, the readiness with which amateurs in 
Great Britain, during the air raids, made 
themselves useful in assisting the regular 
firemen, and how, if members of the regular 
force were incapacitated, they were able to 
substitute for them. Although fire fighting is 
@ difficult and dangerous job, human nature 
can and will rise to almost any emergency, as 
Britain demonstrated conclusively in her hour 
of peril. 

It is not at all beyond the bounds of possi- 
bility that we may face similar problems here. 
Already booklets have been distributed by the 
Governmen: for the instruction of amateur 
fire fighters, and in these booklets a compre- 
hensive plan of training for emergency serv- 
ice has been outlined. At the «tart, the civil- 
ians who volunteer for emergency work are 
given the most elementary -ground 
work, such as laying hose—but as experience 
and need open the way to greater responsibil- 
ity, these civilians are able to progress to the 
technique of advanced fire fighting. When 


tasks 
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| Training Given by N. Y. A. Will Aid in | ir raids come, there is no chance for the 


neophyte to get his early training on small 
fires. The very first one with which he has 
to deal will in all probability be a conflagra- 
tion. 

We all hope that America may be spared 
the ordeal of air raids; but we cannot count 
on any such fortunate outcome. If ard 
when air raids come to this country, I belie*e 
the boys who have had National Youth Ac- 
ministration training can render a useful 
service to the con:munity, and that they 
will give an excellent account of themselves. 
They may not have had experience in actual 
fire fighting—few amateurs have—but they 
have had a background of experience that 
should be helpful to almost any fire depart- 
ment. 

A good many National Youth Administra- 
tion boys have had special training in repair- 
ing automobiles and trucks. Any fire depart- 
ment can use talent of that nature, if it is 
short-handed. Automobile projects have 
been a National Youth Administration fea- 
ture from its inception, and the boys who 
work in them have a pretty good idea of 
what’s wrong with a broken-down truck by 
the time they have finished their training 
period, and they know what to do about it. 

They have also absorbed the principles of 
safety. That is general among National 
Youth Administration trainees; they are 
taught safety in all its aspects, even to the 
point of having fire officials lecture them on 
fire hazards and fire prevention. They are 
taught fire prevention measures as a part of 
the cuty of good citizenship, just as they 
are taught wholesome and normal work 
habits. Those boys who come from resident 
centers will have another advantage if they 
are called upon to assist firemen in any 
emergency, for they live in those centers 
much as firemen live in the fire house. They 
form a self-governing community, in which 
they learn to cooperate and where they build 
up the corps spirit that means so much in 
any enterprise where they must work with 
others toward a common goal. 

Many National Youth Administration boys 
have had specific training in fire protection 
so far as isolated communities 
cerned. If they live in towns where there 
is no organized fire-fighting force, they get 
at least the first principles of fire fighting, 
so that they can do their share in case 
trouble appears. 

Some of the National Youth Administra- 
tion trainees are even better equipped than 
those already mentioned for war emergencies 
or for service in the event of a conflagra- 
tion. Some have specifically prepared for 
war possibilities. For example, one job as- 
signed to National Youth Administration 
projects in recent months has been that of 
making model incendiary bombs. Naturally, 
the youth who know how to make these 
bombs know about all there is to know about 
them, and how to deal with them in opera- 
tion, if it comes to that. 

These specific activities related to fire 
fighting have been mainly experimental for 
primarily National Youth Administration 
training at the moment is devoted 100 per- 
cent toward fitting boys—and girls, t 
to do their share in the national war effort. 
There is a tremendous and continuing need 
for help in war industry and the National 
Youth Administration is doing a great job 


are con- 


O—= 


toward filling that need by teaching one or 
two elementary processes so that the boy or 
girl can do useful work on the industrial bat- 
tlefield. Sooner or later a good many of the 
boys will go into the Army or Navy, and 
the mechanical work experience they have 
gained with the National Youth Administra- 
tion is certain to be useful to them and to 
Uncle Sam 

Last year the National Youth Administra- 
tion gave training’ to 1,046,000 youth. This 
year it has annou n, if it ts 
required to do so, train 2,000,000 boys and 
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girls for war jobs. There were, at the begin- 
ning of the year, about 319,000 applicants 
awaiting National Youth Administration 
training opportunities, and Naticnal Youth 
Administration equips them to enter specific 
war industries in 3 months’ time. 

The National Youth Administration is 
carrying on its war effort on many fronts, 
and its purpose is to utilize the available 
youth power of the Nation to the maximum 
in the conduct of the war. It endeavors to 
be prepared for any eventualities; its work 
in connection with fire prevention and fire 
fighting is illustrative. If it is called upon 
to play a much larger part in assisting the 
fire fighters of this country, it will have no 
hesitation in taking on the task, and no 
apprehensions that it will do anything but 
a first-class job. 


Monthly Allowances for the Dependents 
of Soldiers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN J. McINTYRE 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 14, 1942 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. Speaker, for the 
benefit of my constituents in Wyoming, 
Iam setting forth the following informa- 
tion concerning monthly allowances for 
the dependents of soldiers, which has 
been taken from the prepublication copy 
of the booklet compiled on this subject by 
the Allowance and Allotment Branch of 
the War Department: 

IMPORTANT FACTS TO KNOW 
1. Family allowances will begin being paid 
fter November 1, 1942. No family allowan 
will be yaid before that date 

2. It is expected that official ap 
forms will be available after July 2 
not before. Every application must 

I » official application form. 
til these forms are available soldiers 
ke informal applications to their 
-ers for the purpose of pay 
owever, must later 
lication on the ofiicial appli- 


ces 
plication 
5, 


1942— 
be made 


soldiers 


1942, civilia 


forry ory 
forms from 


s may obtain 


the nearest 


WHO IS ELIGIBLE 
he wife or child of a soldier or other 
rember of the soldier’s family dependent on 
for a substantial part of their support 
eligible for an allowance. These depend- 
are divided into two classes—class A and 
sB. In class A are th >and children 
Idier and a former wife divorced, if 
10ot remarried and if allowance is 
under a court decree. In class B are 
s, brothers, sisters, and grandchil- 
soldier. This benefit is limited t 
nd dependents of soldiers in the 
h, fifth, and fourth 


ne § 


| 


| 


1 parent and 2 sisters, brothers, or 
grandchildren 47 
(Add $5 for each additional sister, 
brother or grandchild.) 

2 parents 47 

2 parents and 1 sister, brother, or grand- 

52 


brother, or grandchild.) 
No parent but 1 sister, brot!-*r, or grand- 
child a 
No parent, but 2 sisters, brothers, or 
I cern snchinntnan ation denidintmanecetie 
(Add $5 for each additional sister, 
brother, or grandchild.) 
Wife but no child and 1 parent 
Wife, 1 child, and 1 parent 
Wife, 2 children, and 1 parent 
(Add $10 for each additional child.) 
Other combinations of dependents are pos- 


sible, and are authorized for allowances when 
eligible. 


TH™ SOLDIEK’S CONTRIBUTION 


For each month for which an allowance is 
paid to the dependents of a soldier $22 will be 
deducted from his pay. This deduction is 
made whether the dependents are in class A 
or Class B. However, if an allowance is paid 
to dependents in both class A and class B, 
$27 will be deducted from his pay. (The 
above «mounts are the normal situation. 
However, if by legal agreement or court order 
the soldier is obligated to pay alimony or 
support, which is a lesser amount than the 
total allowance, the monthly deductions from 
his pay and the Government’s contribution 
wii! be reduced proportionately.) 


THE GOVERNMENTS CONTRIBUTION 


In addition to the soldier’s contribution, 
the Government will contribute the following 
amounts to class A dependents: 

(1) Twenty-eight dollars to a wife with no 
child 

(2) 
and 
child 

(3) Twenty dollars to one child where there 
is no wife 

(4) Thirty dollars to two children where 
there is no wife and an additional $10 for 
each additional child 

(5) Up to $20 to a former wife divorced 
(if alimony is being paid by court decree). 

In addition to the soldier’s contribution, 
the Government will contribute the following 
amounts to class B dependents: 

(1) Fifteen dollars to one parent, if one 
only and an additional #5 f > each brother, 
sister, or grandchild (the whole not to total 
more than $50) 

(2) Twenty-five dollars to two parents and 
an additional $5 for each additional brother, 
sister, or grandchild (the whole not to total 
more than $50) 

(3) Five dollars to each brother, sister, or 
grandchild, if there are no parents (the whole 
not to total more than $50). 

No more than two parents may receive 
family allowance and no Government con- 
tribution to class B dependents may exceed 
$50 

The soldier’s contribution to the allow- 
ance is divided among dependents in the 
same way and in the same proportion as the 
Government's contribution 


Forty dollars to a wife with one child, 
an additional $10 for each additional 


FILING AN APFLICATION 


Allowances wi)’ be paid only on application 
by the soldier vr his dependents or by per- 
sons acting in behalf of the dependents. Ap- 
plications must be submitted on the ofiicial 
application form. In addition to the rela- 
tionchip, dependency must be established in 
the case of class B dependents. In case of 
class A dependents, a soldier cannot stop the 
payment of allowances as long as they remain 
eligible for it 


COMMON QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
Question. When will the first allowances be 
paid 
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Answer. No payments to dependents will 
be made before November 1, 1942. However, 
payments made at that time will include the 
allowances for the intervening months fallow- 
ing the date of application. Applications 
made by soldiers (up until December 23, 1942) 
who were in the service on June 1, 1942, and 
had dependents who were eligible on that 
date may be retroactive to June 1 and the 
first payment after November 1 would in- 
clude all allowances which had accrued since 
that date 

Question. Should an application be made 
by the soldier or by his dependents? 

Answer. Applications should be made by the 
soldier whenever possible in order to avoid 
duplication which might delay action by 
causing unnecessary work. Before making an 
application, a dependent should write to the 
soldier to make sure that duplicate applica- 
tions will not be made. However, applica- 
tions made on the official application form 
by the dependents, or anyone acting for these 
dependents, is permissible. 

Question. What is the present base pay per 
month of soldiers of the fourth, fifth, sixth, 
and seventh grades? 

Answer. Fourth grade, $78 per month (ser- 
geants and technicians, fourth grade); fifth 
grade, $66 per month (corporals and tech- 
nicians, fifth grade); sixth grade, $54 per 
month (privates, first class); and seventh 
grade, $50 per month (privates). 

Question. Where may application forms be 
obtained? 

Answer. It is expected that application 
forms will be available about July 25, 1942. 
The forms will be distributed to all Army 
organizations and installations throughout 
the world. Civilians may obtain forms by 
writing to the commanding officer of the 
nearest Army post or camp, or to the nearest 
recruiting station, or to the commanding 
general of any of the nine corps areas. Or 
forms may be obtained by writing to: Allow- 
ance and Allotment Branch, War Department, 
building Y, Twentieth and B Streets NE., 
Washington, D. C. 

Question. Does a wife or chiid of a soldier 
have to prove that they are financially de- 
pendent on the soldier in order to get an 
allowance? 

Answer. No. Class A dependents do not 
have to prove dependency. They must, how- 
ever, prove relationship by submitting a duly 
certified copy of the record of marriage, di- 
vorce decree, adoption, etc 

Question. Does a parent, brother, sister, or 
grandchild of a soldier have to prove that they 
are financially dependent on the soldier in 
order to get an allowance? 

Answer. Yes. Class B dependents must 
prove that they are dependent on a soldier 
for a substantial portion of their support, as 
well as their relationship to him. 

Question. How can dependency for sub- 
stantial support be proven? 

Answer. By submitting with the applica- 
tion affidavits from at least two reputable, 
disinterested persons attesting to the rela- 
tionship and the degree of dependency of 
the applicant. 

Question. How soon after a soldier or his 
dependents apply for an allowance can the 
dependents expect to receive payment? 

Answer. If an application is approved, the 
allowance will begin to accrue ~n the first 
of the next succeeding month following the 
date of application, and payment will be 
made following the end of that month. 

Question. What is considered the date of 
application? 

Answer. The date of application is the date 
on which the soldier’s application is filed with 
his commanding officer. The date of applica- 
tion for applications submitted by civilian 
sources is the date on which the application 
is received by the Allowance and Allotment 
Branch in Washington, D. C 

Question. Will payments be 
money order, or cash? 


by check, 











Answer. Payments will be made by Govern- 
ment check, mailed once each month. 

Question. Will checks be sent to each de- 
pendent of a soldier? 

Answer. Payments of the monthly allow- 
ance on behalf of any dependent or depend- 
ents found entitled thereto will be made to 
such dependent or dependents or to any per- 
son designated by the soldier, o: determined 
by the Secretary of War to be a proper person 
to whom such payments should be made For 
example, the allowance for a wife and chil- 
dren may be included in one check to the 
wife. Or the allowance to a dependent father 
and a dependent brother may be in two 
checks, one sent to the father and one sent to 
the brother. 

Question. Can a mother, having two sons 
in the service, receive an allowance for both 
of them 

Answer. Yes; provided it can be shown 
that each had contributed a substantial por- 
tion of her support 

Question. Are officers, warrant officers, 
nurses, master sergeants, technical sergeants, 
first sergeants, or staff sergeants entitled to 
an allowance for their dependents? 
The benefits of this 
of soldiers 


act are 
of the 


Answer. No. 
limited to dependents 
fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh grades, 
namely, line sergeants, technicians fourth 
grade, corporals, technicians fifth grade, pri- 
vates first claus, and privates 

Question What arrangements should a 
man make who is about to be inducted and 
wants to obtain allowance for his de- 
pendents? 

Answer. Every soldier in the fourth, fifth 
sixth, and seventh grades has the opportunity 
to apply for an allowance for his dependents. 
(A new selectee is normally in the seventh 
grade, private.) A man who is about to be 
inducted need make no arrangements regard- 
ing the allowance prior to actual induction. 
He will be given the opportunity after he has 
been inducted. 

Question. What effect will the family al- 
lowance deduction from the soldier’s pay have 
on class E or other allotments which he may 
now have in effect? 

Answer. If class E and other allotments are 
of such size that the prescribed deduction of 
$22 or $27 per month cannot be made from 
the soldier’s pay and leave him at least $10 
per month for his personal use, exclusive of 
possible court-martial forfeitures, it will be 
necessary for the soldier or his organization 
commander to either discontinue or adjust 
existing allotments, when payments of the 
family allowances are commenced. 


an 





Independence Day Address of Hon. Alex- 
ander Wiley at Appleton, Wis. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALEXANDER WILEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 14 (legislative day of 
Monday, July 13), 1942 


Mr. WILEY. Mr. President, I ask to 
have printed in the Appendix of the 
RecorpD an address entitled “Declaration 
of Independence of 1942,” delivered by 
me at Appleton, Wis., on July 4, 1942. 

There being no objection, the address | 
was ordered to be printed in the REecorp, | 
as follows: 

Fellow Americans, today we meet to mark 
the Declaration of American Independence. |! 
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Our observance toclay is a grave, 
observance 

It is an observance where no words of ours 
can fittingly mark our reaffirmation of the 
Declaration. This is not a time for the empti- 
ness Of words. It is a time for the fullness of 
ceeds. 

The momentous battle between the United 
States and the Japanese naval and air fleets 
which raged a short time ago in a spreading 
area of the far Pacific was a living expression 
of what we here observe today 

Today we commemorate the birth of our 
great Nation in an observance which is prob- 
ably our greatest secular holiday 

Today we observe a tremendous event in 
human affairs—the enactment of a social 
compact, a real and sacred bond, voluntarily 
and with deliberate dignity, consciously 
chosen by millions of freemen to announce 
the solemn scvereignty of a great people 

One hundred and sixty-six years ago today 
under a cloudless summer sky a number of 
men met in a plain red brick building in 
Philadelphia. It was the Philadelphia State 
House. 

Hancock was in the president’s chair. Be- 
fore him there were half a hundred delegates. 
A committee had been appointed to draft a 
declaration of independence. The committee 
included Jefferson, the youngest and the tall- 
est; John Adams; Robert R. Livingston; Sher- 


thoughtful 





man, the shoemaker; and Franklin, the 
printer. 
It was about 2 o’clock before the Declara- 


ticn was signed. A little boy ran from the 
doorway into the street with uplifted arms 
aud gave the tidings of the Nation’s birth to 
the men who were waiting to ring the great 
Liberty Bell, on which was inscribed: ‘Pro- 
claim liberty to the lind; to all the individ- 
uals thereof.” 

*t is not enough to say that on the Fourth 
day of July in 1776 representatives of the 
United States of America assembled in Con- 
gress to declare that the Colonies woud 
henceforth be free and independent States. 
Those representatives did much more than 
declare our independence from Great Britain. 
They proclaimed the first principles on which 
just civil government is founded. They pro- 
claimed a system where the sovereignty of 
the people is paramount 

They proclaimed the political equality of all 
citizens. They established justice. They es- 
tablished a reign of law—rot the law of dic- 
tators, not the law of brute force, but a law 
of justice based on the consent of the gov- 
erned 

They said: “We hold these truths to be 
self-evident; that all men are created equal, 
that they are endowed by our Creator with 
certain inalienable rights, that among these 
are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
That to secure these rights governments are 
instituted among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the governed.” 

These declarations define the American 
way. They breathe life into those great val- 
ues which we have taken for granted until 
the present war. These great values were 
attained through struggle and sa We 
must ever remember they can be retained and 
maintained only in the same way 

These declarations meant strugg!e and sac- 
rifices, but the founding fathers were fighting 


‘rifice 


for the first principles of civil government. 
They knew what they were fighting for. They 
knew why the principles they fought for were 
of tremendous’ importance 

The campfires are still lit today We fight 
for the same principles of freedom from op- 
pression which they fought for ough the 
oppressors we face today are a barbarous 


al sl 
ur people. 


horde who seek not only financ 
but the physical enslavement of 


avery, 


Because the founding fathers held as self- 
evident the great truths that all men are 
created equal, throughout our history we 
have never Known pillage or privilege for 
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individuals or for groups. That is particularly 
important today when all individual and 
group interests must give way to the welfare 
and interests of all of the people. There can 
be no special interest groups today The 
rights and priviieges of all groups must be 
merged in the rights and privileges of all of 
the people and in the problem of our collec- 
tive security and survival 

We have freedom and equality of oppor- 
tunity. Political equality in land has 
not been a theory—it is a reality. We area 
nation of laws and before the law every man 
is equal. In other lands there is only one 
party There are no minority and 
men are denied the sacred right of expressing 
their convictions 

In this land 
never cracks 





this 


opinions 


the whiplash of oppression 
There is no witch* hunting of 


any group. Rich and poor, the mighty and 
the poverless—all are equal The poorest 
citizen in his humble home has the same 
rights, the same privileges, and is an equal be- 
fore the law with the mightiest financier in 
the land Rich and poor have the same 
privileges and rich and poor have the same 
obligations and serve side by side in our 
armed forces today 

Government is not the master here The 


Government administers the war effort only 
on the authority of a free people and the 
representatives of a free people Government 
is the servant of the citizens. The sovereignty 
of a free people—political equality—is the 
basis of our system. 

In the Declaration of Independence our 
founding fathers said that we had “certain 
inalienable rights, that among these are life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness.” In 
every land occupied by the Axis powers to- 
day, man’s rights have been crucified by 
power-drunk dictators 

Our founding fathers knew that there were 
certain rights beyond the power of any State 
to confer. They are rights which come from 
the Creator. Our founding fathers acknowl- 
edged these rights and what is more, they 
acknowledged the source of these rights 

Of all the nations, we alone acknowledged 
at the inception of our Government that 
there were rights which come from the Cre- 
ator We alone acknowledged life, lib- 
erty and the pursuit of happiness are the 
rightful heritage cof men from their Creator 
They are the written embodiment of all of 
the hopes of mankind 


that 


In order that those hopes might survive 
we fight today. In order that we may pre- 
serve those rights for our children, we are 


are 

willing to abandon some of our privileges to- 
day 

Those words have a tremendous far-reach- 
ing significance. They give us the right to 
live not at the whim or caprice of any dic- 
tator, but because the Creator gave us that 
right 

That means that there 


are no blood purges 


no massacres of minorities, no firing squads 
at dawn, no black-outs of the freedom of 
worship, of speech, of the press 

They gave us the right to liberty, not be- 
cause any dictator slackened his grasp on the 
clanking chains of oppression, but because 
the Creator endowed us with liberty 

Those words define the right to engage in 
the pursuit of happines That means that 
in peacetime we do not devote all of our toil 


to the state It 
lands, we 
the pursuit of 
it is the obligation of C€ 
it possible for him 


mean that 
recognize that man has a right to 


nis Own OD 


It means that in this nd a man can seek 
the happiness of his hearth side free in the 
conviction that no Gestay are lurking in 
the shadows of his doorstep 

The founding fathers d that “to secure 
these rights, governme instituted 
among men, deriving th t powers from 
the consent of tiie governed That is a 
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statement of tremendous importance. These 





words should be carved in the hearts of every 
American 

It means that government is the servant 
and not the master. It means that sover- 
eignty rests in the people. It means that 
when we go to war, we do so as a free people. 
It means that when we are regulated and re- 
5 ted by Government in this war, we do 
so voluntarily through our representatives as 
a free people It means the establishment 
‘ nd a reign of law based on the con- 
sent of the governed 

( ernment is unique in that our 
per deliberately chose a government for 
the ’ deliberately and with dignity 
wrote their social compact. Our Declaration 
of Indepencens was written as an act of 
conscious gmoice. It was written as a dem- 
onstration of the capability of man for 
self-government It stands today as a sym- 
bo! of the capability of free men, working 
together to whip any combination of slave 
labor in the world 

Let us tod take heart from the men who 
wrote the Declaration. The democratic way 
of life in a republic is the result of struggle. 


It never has been achieved in any other way, 
and it cannot be preserved in any other way 
It cannot be static. It must grow. It must 
dynamic. It must k a creative force 
There were men in 1776 just as there are 
men in 1942 who are in a fog of fear for the 
future 
I remember that Walt Whitman once said: 
“Others take finish, but the Republic is ever 
constructive 
And ever keeps vista; 
Others adorn the past, but you, O days of 
the present, I 
Adorn you 


be 


O, days of the future, I believe in 

yc u > 7 @ 

On July 4, 1776, Congress had no money of 
its own. It had no authority either to levy 
taxes or to borrow All it could do was to 
issue continental currency. Our people at 
that time faced the largest navy in the 
world, and even at the close of the war we 


small vessels of ourown. We 
army with unskilled and 


had only a few 
faced a well-trained 


undisciplined colonial volunteers. We faced 
professional soldiers, and our men were enh- 
listed for only short terms. We faced splen- 
didly equipped, well-fed troops, and our men 





wretchedly supplied and fed 


in that period of darkness we wrote the 

















Declaration of Independence—a mighty social 
ontract No words of ours today can add 
the Declaration. Only by our deeds 
tod can we add to its luster 
You men of the Legion here today, you 
recognize that truth, and more than 2 dec- 
ades,ago you did your part in making that 
Declaration a livl legacy for today 
That Declaration in 1776 Was the coura- 
£ s statement f 4.000.000 colonists to 
notify the monarchical world that the divine 
kings W s ped on this continent, 
t t citizens would henceforth have cer- 
tain inalienable rights, that they would in- 
‘ ernmental system deriving its 
powe from the full consent of the governed 
I Ar ans that Declaration 
changed t course of human history, but it 
1 mS ( privation, starvation, death, 
b ( ert those ideals into 
1 1 established international 
i I er 13 years f trial, of 
k i tears to secure Constitu- 
t e fundamental laws 
I f yr pe d for ou 
Pp ? é the fibers of ou 
? I { y neve 
Cle¢ i W \ V his ¥ 
Long bef De I our pé 
known } Whe in ey 
on the s f Cape Cod Bay i pring 


| 





of 1621, more than two and one-half cen- 
turies were to pass before the first automobile 
would be built. But the steel that went into 
those cars and the steel] that has gone into 
our armaments today also were in this land 
when the founding fathers landed. The gaso- 
line that runs our war machinery was under 
the soil in 1621. The material for our roads 
on which our huge tanks travel today was 
here in 1621 

The material wealth and the material 
strength of this Nation was here in 1621 but 
it needed to be translated into reality by 
the dreams and the hopes and the spirit 
and the vision of a great people 

The destiny of America has always been 
founded on the bedrock doctrine of a dynamic 
growing democratic future. We are engaged 
in a life-and-death struggle today to pre- 
serve that destiny and that future. Through- 
out this struggle we must bear in mind that 
in the post-war period when we have won 
the war—and we will win the war because 
we are on the side of right—it wil! be neces- 
sary for us to continue building toward an 
expanding future. In other words, we cannot 
subscribe to any doctrine of defeatism for 
the future. We must have faith not only in 
the ability of free men to win a righteous 
victory but we must have faith in the ability 
of free men to win a just peace. ‘ 

The problems in the post-war era will be 
many, even as the problems between 1776 and 
1789 were many, but we will meet these 
problems head-on and solve them. With 
the inheritance of the fathers, we front the 
future fearlessly and with faith 

In the days when our forefathers came to 
this country in the 1600's, a day’s travei by 
horse was limited to about 30 miles of haz- 
ardous roads. A trip from Boston to New 
York was 232 miles. A trip from New York 
to Richmond was 343 miles. Communication 
between widely separated cities such as 
Charleston and Portland was almost im- 
possible 

We were 13 separate and distinct colonies 
in the 1600’s There was little or no mail, 
and it wasn’t until 120 years after the Pil- 
grims had landed that a magazine was be- 
gun—and it died in 3 months 

The point I am making in this connection 
is that physically we could not have been a 
united people as we understand the term to- 
day. We were, however, a united people spir- 
itually because we met on common ground in 
our beliefs that the people were sovereign 
and that we must have a government by laws 
rather than by men 

When the peace treaty of the Revolution 
was signed, it was signed by 13 separate and 
independent Colonies—not by the United 
States of America as such 

Today we are more truly a united people 
than we have ever been before. 

Since December 7 last we have seen defeat 
after defeat. We lost an important part of 
our Pacific Fleet at Pearl Harbor. We lost 
Wake and Guam, and the Philippines. We 
lost our rubber and oil and tin supplies in 
the East Indies. 

But since December 7 we have been girding 
for war. We are shifting from the defensive 
to the offensive We have bombed Tokyo. 
We have tremendous forces in Australia and 
the British Isles, and our American planes 
are on every battle front in the world. We 
have demonstrated in the Coral Sea and off 
Midway, the same as Britain has demonstrat- 


ed in her new aerial front, that the Axis are 
on the way out 

We will soon have 15,000,000 men and 
women at work on armaments. We will soon 
be turning out 4,000 planes a morth By 
the end of the year we will have 4,500,000 
men in the service and the Navy will have a 
million men 

Yes, today we are writing ther declara- 


tion of independence—not a declaration of 
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words but a declaration of deeds. 


Today we 
are writing again the independence of free- 


born men from slavery and oppression. To- 
day we are recovenanting our faith with the 
principles of the fathers and the principles 
of the Declaration. 

Today we are returning to the spiriteof the 
men who met 166 years ago today in the red 
brick building in Philadelphia. Today again 
we, are restating our belief not in what we 
can get out of government, but what we can 
give to government. 

On March 26, 1942, im the Australian Par- 
liament House at Canberra, Australia, the 
Supreme Commander of the United Nations’ 
Forces in the southern Pacific, Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur, said: 

“I have come as a soldier in a great crusade 
of personal liberty as opposed to perpetual 
slavery. My faith in our ultimate victory is 
invincible and I bring to you tonight the 
unbreakable spirit of the freeman’s military 
code in suppert of our just cause. 

“That code has come down to us from even 
before the days of knighthood and chivalry. 
It will stand the test of any ethics or philoso- 
phies that the world has ever known. It em- 
braces the things that are right and con- 
demns the things that are wrong. Under its 
banner the freemen of the world are united 
today. There can be no compromise. We 
shall win or we shall die, and to this end I 
pledge you the full resources of all the 
mighty power of my country and all the 
blood of my countrymen.” 

When General MacArthur referred to a 
great crusade of personal liberty as opposed 
to perpetual slavery, when he referred to our 
unbreakable spirit, he was giving living ex- 
piession in 1942 to the Declaration of 1776. 

Today it is for us the living to renew a 
deep appreciation of the value of American 
citizenship—of being Americans. Let us 
know the glory and the greetness of America. 
Let us in our lives, in our Caily actions, live 
greatly in our devotion to our country and 
our cause. 

Let there come into our consciousness the 
thought that we are living in one of the 
great challenging periods of the race. This 
hour will require sacrifices, submergence of 
petty differences, and a realization that we 
are one people—one people called upon to 
keep the light of liberty and freedom burning. 

We are concerned with the past primarily 
in the light of the present—to learn from 
that past; but our eyes are on the present 
and the future. The people’s sovereignty 
which the founding fathers wrote into the 
Declaration has been a heritage and a birth- 
right, but more than that, it is a trust—a 
trust which we must preserve and pass on to 
future generations unimpaired. We observe 
our independence today not to inflate our 
national vanity and to boast of our achieve- 
ments. We do not celebrate an idle tradi- 
tion. We observe our Independence Day not 
merely as a lip-service, but as a living serv- 
ice—that we may be more vital and dy- 
namic—fit instruments to meet the chal- 
lenges of this hour 

Our observance today is a reconsecration 
of our highest efforts for the protection and 
the preservation of Our trusteeship so that 
we may hand on the great values unim- 
paired to yet other generations. 

It is well also for us to remember today 
that the founding fathers wrote into the 
Declaration that “* * * for the support 
of this Declaration with a firm reliance on the 
protection of Divine Providence we mutually 
pledge to each other our lives, our fortunes, 
and our sacred honor.” 

These are perilous times and momentous 
events are stirring in the world. They may 
be of as lasting consequence to the world as 
was the Declaration of Independence. It is 
well for us then today to again place a “firm 
reliance in the protection of Divine Provi- 
dence.” 
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It was in 1863 on July 4 that an unknown 
man wrote a hymn, which I think is as ap- 
plicable now as it was then. He wrote: 


“Lord, the people of the land, 
In Thy presence humbly stand; 
On this day, when Thou didst free 
Men of old from tyranny; 
We, their children, bow to Thee. 


“With one heart the Nation’s cries, 
From our choral] lips arise; 
Thou didst point a noble way 
For our Fathers through the fray; 
Lead their children thus today!” 


One hundred and ten years ago a clergy- 
man wrote a great song. One verse is not 
just a song, but is in reality a prayer. That 
prayer was used in the Old Park Street 
Church in Boston on July 4, 1832. It read: 


“Our fathers’ God! To Thee, 
Author of liberty, 
To Thee we sing: 
Long may our land be bright 
With freedom’s holy light; 
Protect us by Thy might, 
Great God, our King!” 


That is our reliance today in the most awful 
war the world has ever known. We fight 





with clean hands. We covet no lands. We 
seek the enslavement of no people. We ask 
merely for the freedom of mankind. We 


seek only a righteous victory and a just peace 
with freedom’s holy light, and we know that 
our fathers’ God will protect us by His might, 
if we are worthy of such protection. 5 

When Solomon was asked by the Lord what 
gift he would have, you will remember he 
didn’t choose wealth or fame or power. You 
will also remember that his country was fac- 
ing a great crisis, and so for the sake of his 
country he asked for wisdom. May God grant 
in this hour we of this Nation, we privileged 
among the races of mankind, will seek wisdom 
and be guided thereby through this period 
of travail of our country. 

In a very real sense as a nation and as a 
people, at the present time we are writing a 
declaration of independence from totalitarian 
threats of bondage—physical and spiritual 
enslavement. 

In a very real and vital sense, each of us 
can write our declaration of independence 
in this crucial hour from any lingering group | 
interests which must now be merged in the 
national interest. 

Each of us can write our own declaration of 
independence from domestic bickering and 
from any special privileges. The burdens of 
the war must be shared equitably and the 
conduct of the war must go forward under a 
unified people and a decisive, clearly defined 
policy. 

Each of us can write a declaration of in- 
Gependence from any cowardly defeatist ap- 
proach to realities. Each of us can write a 
declaration of independence from a craven 
tax bill which panders to political expe- 
diency. Each of us can write a declaration 
of independence from any demagogic exploi- 
tation of the times for political purposes. We 
can write a declaration of independence from 
confusion in our policies, from waste or graft 
by any group or any individual 

Each of us can declare our independence 
from internal hates and intolerance We 
fight for freedom of speech and expression 
Our forefathers fought for freedom of speech 
and expression and there can be no racial 
or ideological intolerance in this land which 
would make a mockery of the battle we fight. 

We must stand as one people for the free- | 
dom of every person to worship God as he 
sees fit and to kneel before the shrine of his 
choice. | 

Each of us can live a declaration of inde- | 
pendence from the complacent smugness of 
any who believe either as a nation or 





as 





individuals in a mythical physical isolation. 
Such a belief engenders a false sense of se- 
curity—an unawareness of reality—an unpre- 
paredness for calamity—which menaces our 
security. 

Behold, now is the day o* salvation. 





Hon. Joseph J. Mansfield 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MILTON H. WEST 


OF TEXAS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 14, 1942 


Mr. WEST. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article by George 
W. Stimpson, that appeared in the Hous- 
ton (Tex.) Chronicle and other newspa- 
pers: 

WASHINGTON, D C., June 27.—Today the 
warcraft of America and the United Nations 
are striking at the Japs and the Nazis from 
bases authorized by bills piloted through Con- 
gress by a Texan 

He is Congressman JOSEPH JEFFERSON 
MANSFIELD, chairman of the House Rivers and 
Harbors Committee and high ranking mem- 
ber of the Merchant Marine Committee 

For a quarter of a century the Texan has 
been quietly and studiously promoting 
waterways, improving channels, developing 
harbors, and building up the merchant ma- 
rine. Little did most people suspect that 
MANSFIELD, while doing what then appeared 
to be a thankless job, was laying the founda- 
tion for bases that would be essential for 
defending all American. and all the liberty- 
loving peoples of the world against ruthless 
aggressors 

At Midway, Hawaii, the Aleutians, the 
Alaskan mainland, the Pacific, Gulf, and At- 
lantic coasts, in the West Indies—a thousand 
bases, harbors, channels, and other shipping | 
facilities fathered by MANSFIELD are making 
possible the operations of our Navy Army, and 
air forces against those who would destroy | 
this Nation and everything it stands for. 

Recognition for this national service has 
come late, but today all America is proud of 
the Texan and grateful for his foresight and 
patient work in preparing this country for its 
day of greatest peril 

MANSFIELD has been chairman of the House 
Rivers and Harbors Committee for an un- 
precedented number of years, and, by insist- 
ing that every project be first approved by 
trained Army engineers, he has done more 
than any other one man to eliminate favor- 
itism and log-rolling from rivers and harbors 
projects 

The story of his life reads like a Horatio 
Alger romance 

He was born near the Ohio R 








ver Febiuary 


9, 1861, in a part of Virginia that later be- | 
came West Virginia Je was 9 days old | 
when Jefferson Davis was inaugurated pro- 
visional President of the Confederacy His 
earliest recollection is of hearing when a | 
child of 4 of the folks talk about the as- | 
sassination of President Lincoln His long, | 
rich, and useful life stretches back over 
more than half of our existence as a nation 


under the Constitution 
MANSFIELD was not originally christened | 
JOSEPH JEFFERSON He was first named | 
P. G. T. BEAUREGARD MANSFIELD because his 
parents were admirers of that Confederate 
general. When the child was 5 months old | 
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his mother learned that her husband had 
been killed in battle. She was a descendant 
of Thomas Jefferson and she then gave her 
son the name of his deceased father and that 
of her ancestral line. 

The Texan often refers to himself as the 
baby of the family. He has a sister 8 years 
older living in West Virginia, and a brother 
4 years older living at Brownwood, Tex. Last 
year, during the debate on the lend-lease bill, 
the Congressman was called to West Virginia 
to attend the funeral of a sister who was 10 
years his senior and who had practically 
brought him up 

He was 20 when he took a steamboat from 
Ashland in Kentucky for Cincinnati down the 
Ohio cn the way to Texas in 1881. At Cin- 
cinnati he saw Generals Sherman and Sheri- 
dan, and former President Hayes attending a 
reunion of the Army of the Tennessee. His 
destination in Texas was Alleyton in Colorado 
County. He changed trains at Houston and 
recalls that the railroad fare from West Vir- 
ginia to Texas was $24.25 

In Texas he soon got a job with the old 
Galveston, Harrisburg & San Antonio Rail- 
road and later worked for the Southern Pa- 
cific. For a time he worked as a station hand, 
baggagerran, car clerk, and jack-of-all-trades 
around the station at Rosenbs a junction 
of three railroads about 30 west of 
Houston. On the side he up the 
Morse code and eventua!ly alified as a 
railway telegrapher 

Since he first went to the Lone Star State 
more than 60 years ago MANSFIELD has always 
made his home in Colorado County At oue 
time he worked as a laborer on farms and in 
nurseries and developed a genuine sympathy 
for those who make their living on the land. 
With only a public-school education, he man- 
aged to study law and in 1886 hung out a 
shingle on his own in Eagle Lake 

He established the first newspaper in Eagle 
Lake and was the first prosecuting attorney 
and mayor of the town. He was prosecuting 
attcerney for the county 4 years and served as 
county judge from 1896 until his election to 
Congress in 1916. During 14 years of that 
time he was ex officio county superintendent 


rg 
miles 
picked 
qu 


of schools and became familiar with educa- 
tional problems 
His interest in national defense was born 


inhim. Fifty-six years ago he organized two 
companies of the National Guard in Colorado 
County and after being commissioned succes- 
sively second lieutenant, first lieutenant, and 
captain he was appointed adjutant of the 
Fourth Texas Regiment with the rank of 
captain. 

It was when he was county 
acquired the title “Judge.” 
to him ever since 

Judge MANSFIELD first visited Washington 
in 1913 and attended the inauguration of 
Wocdrow Wilson. At that time he was grand 
master of the Masons in Texas and went East 
to attend the annual meeting of the Wash- 
ington Memorial Association at Alexandria, 
Va He escorted President Taft, the principal 
speaker of the occasion, on a streetcar 

Only eight Members of the House of Rep- 


judge that he 
which has stuck 











resentatives have served longer than Judge 
MANSFIELD. Of the Texans in Congress when 
he became a Member, only Speaker Sam R 

BURN and HATTON W. SUMNFRs remain in 
office. He and Senator Tom CONNALLY Came 


to Washington as Members of the House at 
the same time. Judge MANSFIELD has known 
every President since Theodore R« 

The distinguished chairman 
Rivers and Harbors Committee is regarded as 
an authority on all matters pertaining to 
rivers, harbors, and shipping; 
take to think of him merely as an expert on 
waterways. He started life as a railroad man 
and has always had a keen irterest in the 
welfare of the railroads. The problem of 


oseveit 


of the House 


but it is a mis- 
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adjusting freight rates to the peculiar con- 
ditions of the Southwest has received much 
of his thought and time. He was brought 
up in the country and worked on the farm 
and has made valuable contributions toward 
solving the farm problems of the country. 
Sixty years ago he envisioned the Texas Gulf 
coast as one of the garden spots of American 
industry, shipping, and agriculture, and he 
probably knows as much about the naviga- 
tion, flood control, labor, industrial, ship- 
ping, farming, educational, and other devel- 
opments in southeastern Texas as any other 
living man. He was one of the early advo- 
cates of a program to prevent the precious 
soil of Texas from being eroded and washed 
into the Gulf 

Judge MANSFIELD has for years advocated an 
expansion of the facilities for transporting 
petroleum products by waterways and pipe 
lines. If his advice had been followed, there 
would not now be a gasoline shortage in the 
Eastern States. It was he who paved the way 
for the fortification of Midway Island, and it 
was he who had drafted the first request for 
a review of the 40-year-old plans for devel- 
oping our naval basein Guam. Av that time, 
however, persons higher up than he feared 
that a premature step in that part of the 
Pacific precipitate hostilities with 
Japan this country was sufficiently 
prepared, and the proposed plan was sus- 
pended 

Of Judge 


before 


MANSFIELD it can be said, 
Shakespeare said of one of his men, that there 
is a kind of character in his life that, to the 
r, doth all his history fully unfold 
His capacity and ability for public service 
have increased with the passing of the years, 


as 


opserve 














and they are still increasing. He has been 
sick—he h been in a wheelchair for more 
than 20 years—he has suffered the loss of 
dear ones, and he knows the meaning of sor- 
row: but he is borne up and continues his 
work, supported by his iron constitution, his 
wonderful philosophy of life, and his love for 
public serv 
As in the case of Franklin D. Roosevelt, his 
physical handicay seem to have increased 
his ac ity and his capacity for serving his 
peo} His personality grows mellower and 
kindli l i losophy and patience deeper, 
but hi lependence and sense of responsi- 
bi to } country firmer It can be said 
without fear of contradiction that Judge 
MANSFIELD is the most popular and best-loved 
man in Congre To know him is to love, 
re ect, and admire him It would be hard 
to fins nybody who knows the Judge who 
c t el t W ut hi He would 
. 4 poy y contest 1 Congress hands 
a y 
I Chap f tl House re- 
ferred the « centrated essence 
of € of ¢ 7re€ The entire 
. herch} lec D 1 whe Speaker 
RAYBURN st i in the Well of the House and 
Judge MANSFIELD’s life is an inspira- 
evel e who knows hin Long may 
f untry d to give joy to 
f fi d 
B nplimer hings d 
please im, ¢ not 
I most uns} i »opular 
fe. Al h he would b 
the W 1 sucn a 
( be trut i of Judge 
s st nan of the first 
( € Le hu being r 
iz + c c i d p 
it the d in € - 
I f t ke the great- 
ri I ble 1 hat j r the cor n 
we I He } e both cou e 
d € ull th pre ure n¢ 
f é i would cau him to 
budge I n the urse he thinks 


isright. In a delegation of great men, Judge 
MANSFIELD measures up to the best of them in 
character, ability, and public service, and sur- 
passes them all in those personal qualities 
which enable men to carry on in the face of 
overwhelming odds. 

He is an independeut voter and he is a 
fighter, but he believes in fair p\ay and always 
comes clean in every fight. He is the soul 
of honor and never resorts to trickery or ob- 
structive tactics. His patience, kindliness, 
cheerfulness, modesty, and simplicity tend to 
mislead the casual observer respecting the 
substantial contributions that he has made 
and is making to his State and Nation. He 
believes in representative government and is 
willing to work, to fight, and to vote to main- 
tain it. 

Before Pearl Harbor, Judge MANSFIELD was 
no warmonger, and like the great majority 
of Americans, he sincerely hoped this great 
Nation could avoid becoming involved in the 
war in Europe. But at the same time he was 
no. isolationist. He was too wise, ex- 
perienced, and clear-headed not to know 
that the United States would be seriously 
affected by the world cataclysm. He did not 
want the United States to do anything to 
invite war, but he wanted his country to be 
strong enough and prepared enough so if war 
came we could give a good account of our- 
selves, 

It would take a whole book to review 
even briefly the important services of Judge 
MANSFIELD to his district, State, and country. 
Confined to a wheel chair for these many 
years, in spite of this handicap he is one 
of the hardest working men on Capitol Hill. 
His office door is always open and he is never 
too busy or tired to be accessible to anybody 
who has a claim upon his time. With handi- 
caps that would have discouraged most men, 
Judge MANSFIELD is regarded by others as a 
sort of fountain of youth to whom they can 
turn for inspiration and encouragement in 
time of trouble. It is said that nature pro- 
vides a compensation for every disability. 
Perhaps Judge MANSFIFLD, like the President, 
would not have become the great man that 
he is had he not gone through the fires of 
suffering. The fact remains that he has come 
through these fires of bitter experience with 


his moral and mental powers greatly in- 
creased 
His amazing vitality, his continual indus- 


his remarkable 
standing of publi 
cheerfulness, his bubbling 
excite the wonder and admiration of 
know him. Today he is an 
district, Staté, and Nation 

the future with hope and courage 
and well he may, f 


} 
that God gave him for 


try mémory, his keen under- 
problems, his uniform 
of humor— 
all who 
ornament his 
He looks toward 
and good 
e has used the 
the good of 


selise 


to 





cheer, 
talents 
mankind 

Judge MANSFIELD ha 
the people of his 


been appreciated by 


lor a quarter O1 a 


century, and during all that time his col- 
leagues in Congress have known his worth as 
a man and™as a public servant, but it took 


a world-wide the Nation 
a whole of the durability, 
and usefulness of his work, and it is pleasant 


war to convince 


wisdom 


as 


soundness, 





to contemplate the fact that this national 
recognition of his public services comes while 
he is still addi e public services every 
day 

When he retires from the public stage 
others will succeed him, but none can take 


his place There will never be another Judge 
MANSFIELD. When he was created the forms 
were destroyed. He repres the true spirit 
of America—yesterday, today, and tomorrow. 
In him we have among us one of the few 


examples of men that our forefathers hoped 
would be furnished by each succeeding gen- 
eration to carry on the work of self-govern- 
ment. 
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No Quisling Dare Raise His Head in 
Defiant Poland 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM R. THOM 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 13, 1942 


M:.. THOM. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include a copy of the speech I delivered 
over the radio station WHBC, Canton, 
Ohio, describing Nazi rule in Poland: 


In the third of my radio addresses on con- 
ditions in European countries under the mas- 
tery—outwardly at least—of Hitler, I shall 
discuss Poland, from which land many of 
Canton’s newer naturalized citizens have 
come. The Polish immigrants and their sons 
have shown a decided flare for American poli- 
tics. In the present United States House of 
Representatives, eight congressional districts 
are represented by Poies. The Federal Re- 
serve System which controls the supply of 
money in the United States and acts as the 
fiscal agent of the Government is managed 
by a board of five governors, of which one is 
a Pole—the Honorable M. S. Szymczak, of 
Chicego. Their interest in politics probably 
stems from the age-old quest of their an- 
céestors for liberty and independence. 

For seven or eight hundred years, Poland 
has been writing dramatic and startling his- 
tory. What has been happening within its 
borders since Hitler broke his solemn obliga- 
tions and invaded Poland in September 1939, 
is just a repetition of the misery and devas- 
tation that have befallen this ill-fated people, 
time and time again. Like a bird of prey, 
some neighbor has always been swooping 
down on her. She has been hit by the armed 
might at various times of not only Germany, 
but of Russia, Austria-Hungary, France, Tur- 
key, and even Sweden, but never has her 
determination to resist died out. 

Just before his armies marched, Hitler 
called on Poland to hand over Danzig, the 
Baltic seaport that gave the country access 
to the sea. The right to a sea outlet has 
been an issue with Poland since the tenth and 
eleventh centuries. Hitler was not the first 
to deny this right. His ancestors of centuries 
back, the Knights of the Teutonic Order, 
struck at Danzig for the same reason as did 
Hitler 

If Poland was the cockpit of Europe, it did 
not always come out second best. She once 
took Prussia under her wings as an integral 
part of her lands. Moreover, before the 
Romanofis in Russia came to power, Poland 
actively held Moscow for a time, and a son 
of King Sigismund of Poland was elected 
Czar of Russia. So, Poland has had her days 
of military glory, especially when her Sobieski 
retook Vienna from the Turks and saved 
Europe for Christianity 

Curiously, the strivings for constitutional 
liberty of the United States and of Poland 
were contemporaneous, but their respective 
enjoyment of this privilege, once obtained, 
was tragically different 

The American Constitution hecame a liv- 
ing thing in 1789, and it has without inter- 
ruption bestowed its blessings upon our peo- 
ple since that day. For its priceless privi- 
leges we fought and defeated England. A 
Polish national hero, Pulaski, fell on the field 
of battle with our armies in our War of 
Independence heroically fighting the British 
at the Battle of Savannah. The blood of 
their fathers, therefore, contributed to the 








liberties that all the sons and daughters of 
Poland in the United States now enjoy. 

The Polish Constitution was born May 3, 
1791, just 2 years after the American. How- 
ever, it was short-lived because it was blotted 
out by the invasion and partition of Poland 
by three greedy neighbors—Germany, Russia, 
and Austria-Hungary. One division of its 
lands did not satisfy the rapacity of these 
enemies. As every school child has read in 
his history, Poland in 1795, again in 1797, 
and finally in 1799, was figuratively hacked 


into pieces territorially to satisfy their 
imperialistic ambitions. 
While under foreign subjection, it pre- 


served the Polish language, its native songs 
and poetry, and its undying hope of deliv- 
erance. This was answered in 1919 when a 
great American President, Woodrow Wilson, 
set in motion the forces that restored a free 
Poland. This great boon lasted 20 years anu 
was quenched again in 1939 by the armies of 
Russia and Germany, two of the identical 
countries that had participated in the parti- 
tions of 1795 to 1799. History tragically 
repeated itself. 

Poland was the first country to resist with 
arms the spread of Hitler’s “new order.” 
When it fell suddenly before mechanized 
might the world held the Polish soldier in 
contempt. Time has changed this verdict. 
After the French Army, reputedly the best in 
the world, was likewise swamped by Ger- 
many, men realized that Poland had lacked 
neither courage nor fighting ability. She 
was deficient in airplanes, the new weapon 
that has revolutionized modern warfare, but 
not in the will to fight. 

But Poland did not meekly submit. Ignacy 
Moscicki, the president, still on Polish soil, 
issued a proclamation to the nation, dated 
September 17, 1939, reading: 

“I have resolved to transfer the seat of the 
president of the Republic and of the highest 
offices of the state to the territories of one of 
our allies.” 

Obedient to the Polish Constitution that 
empowers the president in the event of war 
to name a successor to guard against a possi- 
ble vacancy in the office before peace is de- 
clared, President Moscicki nominated Mr. 
Viadslaw Raczkiewicz, then in Paris. Thus, 
the Polish Government in exile was created, 
and the continued resistance of Poland to the 
objectives of Hitler assured. 

Enough time has elapsed to see clearly 
what the new order means to Poland. Funda- 
mentally it involves the creation of a slave 
state in which the Polish will be condemned 
to sell their agricultural and mineral re- 
sources at bankrupt prices and accept Ger- 
man products exorbitantly priced. It means 
through closure cf colleges, the reduction of 
the educational level of a proud people so 
that there will be no intellectuals like 
Kosciusko, Sienkiewicz, and Paderewski in 
the future to hold the torch of liberty aloft 
for their oppressed countrymen. It means 
the destruction of personal equality so that 
the Poles shall live as inferiors, ‘‘carriers of 
water and hewers. of wood” for the German 
herrenvolk. 

The disposition of Polish territory under 
the new order of Hitler reveals the true design 
of the conqueror. The country has been cut 
into two parts. The economically more im- 
portant section, including the western prov- 
inces abutting on Germany, have been in- 
corporated into Germany, and wil! serve as its 
wheat granary. From it all Poles and Jews 
will be ousted. Garmans from the Baltic 
states have come in to displace the evacu- 
ated Poles and Jews. Some of the finer agri- 
cultural lands are being held to be divided 
among Hitler’s war veterans if and when they 
win the war. Free lands are to be their prize 
for bloody deeds. This is illustrative of Ger- 
man planning, a type of ability that would 
lift instead of depressing the world if it were 
used for peaceful ends. 


The second part of Poland, consisting of 
regions in the south around Warsaw, Krakow, 
and Lublin, has been organized as a govern- 
mental unit by the Germans under the name 
of the Government General, of which Dr. 
Hans Frank, a Hitlerite, is the head. Logi- 
ca''y, Warsaw should be its capital, but be- 
cause this city withstood to the bitter end 
the German onslaught, the conquerors had 
to humiliate it by designating Krakow the 
capital, One and one-half million Poles and 
Jews have been moved from the territory first 
described as having been incorporated into 
Germany to the territory of the Government 
General, so that they would not, according 
to the Nazis, pollute the blood of German 
citizens. 

Extending to Poland the anti-Semitism that 
Hitler has preached in the homeland, the Ger- 
man Government General has created ghettos 
in Warsaw, Lodz, Lublin, and other cities, into 
which the Jews have been driven like cattle 
under rules that prohibit their exit except by 
permit and likewise deny to them Polish or 
German visitors except by special pass. 
Escape of a Jew into Aryan territory is pun- 
ished by death. In Warsaw 500,000 Jews pop- 
ulate the ghetto, consisting of 100 city blocks. 
Within a few weeks 180,000 people were com- 
pelled to move their habitations—Jews into 
the ghetto and Poles out of the ghetto. The 
average occupancy of a room is 8 persons. 
Buildings are subdivided for sale so that a 
family can purchase a third story or less 
living space. The human problems created 
by this wholesale migration, throwing diverse 
types of people in community with each other, 
can scarcely be imagined. The government 
justifies this segregation on the ground that 
Jews are typhus carriers and that the rest of 
the population must be protected. 

Interesting to note is that the Hitler regime 
has forbidden ritualistic slaughter of animals 
in accordance with Jewish religious teaching, 
because of the cruelty suffered by the meat 
animals. 

The seizure of the economic machine in 
Poland by which its 35,000,000 people live 
was a simple problem. Poland had under- 
taken state socialism to a larger extent than 
any nation in Europe, save Russia. It owned 
93 percent of the railways, 100 percent of 
commercial aviation, 95 percent of the mer- 
chant marine, the post, radio, telephone, and 
telegraph. Not only public utilities such as 
these were state owned but the Polish Gov- 
ernment operated 70 percent of iron produc- 
tion, 80 percent of the chemical industry, 
50 percent of the machine industry, and all 
salt mines. It also had a monopoly in the 
sale of alcohol, tobacco, and matches. This 
great nucleus of business and commerce was 
forthwith manned by Nazi trustees, and from 
it there is a steady flow of taxes or profits 
into the German treasury. 

In the Polish rural sections the iron heel of 
the Nazi spares none. The average farmer 
was left almost impoverished after the Nazi 
agents requisitioned the share for their armies 
and for shipment out of Poland to the civil 
population in Germany. If a community did 
not meet the levy, the parish priest was he!d 
as a hostage until hidden supplies were dis- 
gorged. I have seen in document form one 
terroristic notice reading: “The Miller Neid- 
sinski has acted against the food regulations 
of the government general. Therefore, his 
mill at Kuklowska has been burned down.” 
Americans who complain about rationing can 
see how the Nazis make it effective. 

Polish labor, of course, is wholly regimented 
and is used to advance German war purposes 
The first act oi the invader was to register all 
workers between 16 and 25. Perhaps as many 
as 2,000,000 Poles, many of them war prison- 
ers, were shipped off to Germany, where they 
wear on their coat sleeves the letter “P” to 
advertise their slavery. Twenty thousand 
left for this destination from Warsaw in 1 
day. Mostly these are now on farms in Ger- 
many replacing native sons sent to Army. 


the 
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One can speculate on the possibilities of a 
fifth column forming itself among these im- 
ported workers. Possibly for this reason the 
Germans are forbidden to have any social 
relations with them, even to attend church 
with them. 

Life of those condemned to join labor bat- 
talions in Poland proper is intimately de- 
scribed by a Jewish victim in the following 
letter smuggled out of Poland: 

“Four hundred to six hundred Jews from 
Kielce, Poland, are transported by railroad 
every day to the quarries to work. The work- 
ers meet at the depot at 5 a. m., led by their 
commanders. Christian workmen 100K at us 
seriously—no mocking word is uttered. Dur- 
ing the journey, some of the men continue 
their interrupted sleep, some of us pray. 
At the final stop, we march again in file. 
We sing. The peasants look astonished at 
us and think we are strange people, singing 
in misfortune. At 7 a. m., it is time to go to 
work. Some work at the chalkpits, some un- 
load coal, others blow up.-rocks. Work is 
finished at 4:30 p. m. We march back to 
the station in the usual way. The peasants 
again stare at us in amazement. Strange 
people, those Jews from the quarries. The 
will to live of our young men cannot be 
poisoned by despair or resignation. They 
want to live and they will live.” 

In this utilization of the labor of the 
country, the German engineers can be given 
credit for some accomplishments that are 
to the lasting improvement of Poland, such 
as regulating the Vistula River, engaging 
the labor of 50,000 men. 

In this dreary picture of misery and depri- 
vation, there are some bright clouds. The 
prospects of a peaceful Poland in the future 
are enhanced by a growing friendliness be- 
tween Russia and Poland, so skillfully nur- 
tured by the Prime Minister of Poland, Gen- 
eral Sikorski, who shows encouraging under- 
standing of democratic principles of tolera- 
tion and reconciliation. Enmities, too, that 
have burned between Czechoslovakia and 
Poland have been subdued, and there is 
already signed a treaty between the exiled 
governments pledging cocperation in the ef- 
fort to reorganize on a basis of independence 
and liberty at the conclusion of the war. The 
Slavish people, to the disappointment of 
many of their friegds, have in the past per- 
mitted savage cleavages among themselves 
that have improved always the opportunity 
of their enemies. The negotiations above 
noted hold out hope that the same mistake 
will not be made again. 

It is to the everlasting honor of the Polish 
nationals that not one of them, high or low, 


has come forward to assume the role of a 
Quisling in their sorry land. If there were 
any who had such an inclination, he has 


smothered it, for he sensed that the patri- 
otism of his countrymen would be so out- 
raged that he would be gambling with his 


life. So there is no puppet government. Po- 
lish traitors are few and far between. One 
outstanding Polish actor, Igo Sym, was assas- 
sinated because he merely cooperated with 


i 


Germans. 





The Nation Had Other Dark Days 


EXTENSION OF REM¢ 


OF 
HON. GEORGE A. DONDERO 
OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 14, 1942 


Mr. DONDERO. Mr. Speaker, I offe: 
for the REcorp a short article : al 
in the New York Times of June 29 
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When a nation is at war its people must 
expect reverses and they must be en- 
dured. The hysteria of war causes the 
pendulum of public opinion to swing to 
extremes. Impatience and disappoint- 
ment cloud reason and judgment. Let all 
be aware of destructive criticism that in- 
jury be not done to the united war effort 
of our people. The aid and support of 
everyone is needed. 


These, too, are dark days. Our way of 


life, our form of government, and every 
cherished principle of human right is at 





In God’s good time, with a just 
and a united people, the victory 
will be won. 

The article follows: 


cause 














H Too, Hap DarK Days——-THE Srory or LIN- 
N AI THE CHANCELLORSVILLE DEFEAT 
OFFERS INSPIRATION FOR TODAY 
rhe United States in its long history has 
knov n darker hours than _ those 
through which it is living today. In the Civil 
War r example, it experienced defeat, hu- 
mil n nd survived, drawing from dis- 
aster strer 1 with which to meet new tests 
ew periods of peril. None of that war’s 
ns in national courage is perhaps greater 
the one given by Abraham Lincoln after 
Uni Army, routed at Chancellorsville 
May 3, fell baci open the way for 
Confederate invasion of the North. William 
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sustain his fight for the Union; in fact, he 
had to have a victory—it must be victory 
this time, at long, leng last. England was 
hesitating as to whether or not the time 
had come to recognize the Confederacy. This 
would mean two weak governments for one 
strong one, and Lincoln’s battle for the Union 
would be lost; and there were many at home, 
including Horace Greeley, of the Tribune, who 
favored mediation. We must have a victory 
and have it now, and here instead was Chan- 
cellorsville. What was the man across the 
hall behind that closed door thinking? 

It was an awful day in Washington. We 
could not hear the thunders of artillery or the 
rattle of musketry, but the hospitals over- 
flowed with the wounded, and burying parties 
rattled along the streets. It was a city of 
despair and death, and the White House was 
as quiet though a coffin had its solemn 
place in one of the rooms. The very few who 
called that day seemed to walk on tiptoe, 
though in fear of waking the dead. Only 
those on important business were allowed to 
pass 

Long hours meant nothing to me, and it 
was 9 o’clock when I first saw Seward, Halleck, 
and Stanton come out of Lincoln’s room and 
walk slowly away. I was alone on that floor 
of the White House, except for the President 


as 


as 





across the hall behind the now half-open 
door. It seemed to me the hall and the silent 
rooms were full of shadows, some of which 
came in and sat down by my desk to ask me 


i 
what I thought would become of the Union 
cause and the country 


Not long afterward a dull, heavy, regularly 





repeated sound came out of Lincoln’s room 
and found its way to mine As I listened I 
became aware that this was the measured 
tread of the President’s feet. He was walking 
the length of the room, to and fro, from wail 
to wall on the farther side of the Cabinet 
ta 
ork mechanical. My mind 
h ly man ss the hall. 
W I ing about? Was he ad- 
m to himself that he had lost his life’s 





battle to hold the Union together? He might 
be thinking what would happen if England 
seized upon the great Confederate victory of 





Chancellorsville as a sufficient reason for rec- 
ognition. And there was Horace Greeley. No 
one knew how large was his following 

Ten o'clock tram} tramp. 
Would he be held responsible? Surely He 
could see the coming cartoons of ridicule, 
corn, and insult He could hear the endless 
vituperations already so familiar 


Tramp, 


ad had be me 


tramp 
such a half- 
12 o’clock it 


Eleven o'clock 
The rhythmic tre 
aa hen at 


heard mont ny that when 


tramp, 


suddenly ceased it was the silenc itself that 
irtled me into listening more intently 
What a silence that was! My mind 
strained for an analogy that might offer an 
interpre and at le th caught the pic- 
ture for which I sougt nother lonely man 








his country hour, kneeling in 

the snow at Vall re 
n tramp, tram} One o’clock and 
I to be done. Eager I sought relief in 
n k, ¥ the m ross the hall bat- 
led He hardly seemed to be pausing at 
At times his pace quickened as 
ugh under th 1 ( me enlighten- 
¢ } WwW! rt of fight was being 
da in here? A figh t the debili- 
foes of anger, revenze hatred? A 
fircht for -mastery? H f knew that a 
I I t first < er himself before he 
( quer tl hold the people 
great purpose l Union must be 
Tramp, tramp, tramp I o'clock. Then 
3 k. My work was < e, and I tipped 
I sd It would have been 
a crilege to have glanced in. Then 
J th rs it into the quiet 
r How good the cool air from the river. 


i 
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But still there followed the echo of that 
sentry tread. 

t was early morning when I was once more 
at the White House, letting myself in with 
my latchkey. It was a bright, sunlit morn- 
ing. On reaching the second floor I saw the 
President’s door wide open and I looked in. 
There he Sat, near the end of the Cabinet 
table, with his breakfast before him. He 
Smiled at me as I entered. “Good morning, 
Stod,” he said. 

Just beyond the President’s coffee lay a 
sheet of paper covered with fresh writing in 
his own hand. Here were the instructions 
to Hooker to rally the Army, taKe fresh 
courage, and fight again at the earliest op- 
portunity. Also there were the notations 
which later became the orders under which 
General Meade shortly took Hooker’s place 
and marched on to Gettysburg. 

I knew that an answer had come to him 
during that long night of marching for he 
turned to me as composed as though he had 
not been up all night in that room face to 
face with disaster. On that dark night of 
vigil God had given him the vision to see, 
beyond Chancellorsville and defeat—Gettys- 
burg and victory. 





The Need for a Jewish Army 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PHILIP A. TRAYNOR 


OF DELAWARE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 14, 1942 


Mr. TRAYNOR. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission granted to extend my re- 
marks in the RecorpD, I include the fol- 
lowing timely points on the urgent need 
for a Jewish Army, especially in view of 
recent developments in the Near East. 
These highlights of the plan were sub- 
mitted by the Committee for a Jewish 
Army, and I deem them worthy of imme- 
diate consideration, if we are to bring 
prompt and necessary relief to this 
threatened area: 

Rommel’s break-through in Egypi brings 
attention the need for a Jewish 
army in Middle East, as constantly de- 
manded through the medium of the Com- 
mittee for a Jewish Army of Palestinian and 
stateless Jews 

1. This demand is now more than ever of 
primary importance because 100,000 men can 
be instantly mobilized into a Jewish army 
in Palestine and the Near East. No shipping 
is necessary to transport this army because 
the borders of Palestine are but 75 miles from 


into sharp 


the 





the bar of the Suez Canal. Another 
100,000 stateless Jews, driven from their 
homes and countries, can also be mobilized 

2. The only population in the Near East 


upon which the Allied Nations can rely with 


utmost certainty are the Jews of Palestine 
and the surrounding countries. The Arabs 
have proven in Syria, Iraq, and Egypt that 
they are easily molded by Axis fifth column 


activities, and that many of them will openly 
side with the Axis wl the opportunity pre- 
sents itsell 

3. Pale 
Gulf, the back 
where Hit 


and thus h 


en 


e gateway to the Persian 
door to Russia. It is 
nd Hirohito hope to join hands 
mplete access to the oil and 
m of heart of the World Island, 
which is the Middle East 

4. The Italian Navy suffered a major set- 
back in the Mediterranean sea battle, 
achieved its objective, which was 


also 


ive cc 


nerals the 


latest 

















to prevent reinforcements reaching Libya 
in the Middle East. The crisis of manpower, 
which destroyed Singapore, Malaya, Burma, 
Crete, Hong Kong, and other positions now 
threatens the Middle East. One hundred 
thousand men on the spot are worth 3,000,000 
men yet to be drafted and transported. The 
bitter defeats which the United Nations 
have suffered in this war can be traced al- 
most exclusively to the lack of manpower. 
The last time the British fell back in Libya 
they were outnumbered by Rommel’s 90,000 
Axis troops; Singapore was lost to 100,000 
Japanese; General Stillwell said that 50,000 
more troops would have frustrated the Jap- 
anese attempts on Burma.. One hundred 
thousand Jewish troops in the fight can de- 
cide the fate of the Near East. 

Prime Minister Churchill spotlighted this 
situation in the following words: “The crisis 
of equipment is largely over and an ever- 
broadening flow is now assured. The crisis of 
manpower and womanpower is at hand and 
will dominate the year 1942.” 

5. The Jews of Palestine, united in their 
love for their country, their hate for Hitler- 
ism, and their faith in democracy, provide 
the unbreakable morale that is the absolute 
condition of victory. It was Lord Beaver- 
brook who said: “Singapore was not lost to 
superior equipment. On the contrary, the 
weight of munitions was on our side—un- 
breakable morale is the first necessity. It is 
the absolute condition of victory.” 

6. The Jews of Palestine are determined to 
defend their homes against Hitler aggression. 
They will fight with their bare hands if need 
be. Armed, they will fight with a fanaticism 
and fervor unequaled in this struggle. If one 
lesson can be learned from the war to date, it 
is that the Axis hordes are best opposed by 
people defending their homes, families, and 
native soil. The heroic stand of the Filipinos, 
the Chinese, the Yugoslav Chetniki, the 
Greeks, the Russians, and the British them- 
selves prove this to be an irrefutable truth. 

7. If the Jews of the Middle East are 
slaughtered unarmed, it will be the greatest 
blow to allied morale in this war because the 
aims of the Atlantic Charter will then be sus- 
pect wherever freemen still breathe. 

8. There is no doubt in the minds of any 
of the military experts that if the Nazi pincer 
movement is successful in the Middle East 
and Suez is lost to the Allies, this war will 
take innumerable years to wage, and that vic- 
tory for the democracies will be far from 
certain. The Axis nations will become the 
“haves” and the democracies will become the 
“have nots.” 

9. From every point of view, military and 
moral, the Jewish army must be formed im- 
mediately. Lord Davies expressed the moral 
point of view in a stern warning to the British 
people when he said in a letter to the Man- 
chester Guardian: “In this tragic conflict we 
must be for or against the Jews. There can 
be no neutrality. Our attitude toward them 
becomes the test of our professions and the 
sincerity of our war aims. It strikes at the 
root of our morale, and if we abandon the 
Jews, we abandon every ‘ing, because Hitler 
has chosen to make them his special target. 


Whether we like it or not, and however incon-* 


venient it may be, the Jewish people has be- 
come the personification of the issues involved 
in this world struggle between right and 
wrong, between good and evil. 

“If we desert the Jews, it may result in our 
losing the war, because it is a betrayal of our 
avowed war aims. Surely it is the height of 
folly to repudiate our principles and to cold 
shoulder our friends in order to curry favor 
with neutrals or potential enemies.” 

10. This issue is plain and clear. One 
hundred thousand courageous Jews to face 
and to stem Rommel’s 100,000 Nazis. It is 

herefore imperative to impress upon the 
English Prime Minister that he must take 
this matter into his own capable hands and 





in accordance with his own wisdom and vision 
act before it is too late. 

Therefore the following urgent proposals 
are made: 

A. That the imperial war council adopt 
the decision to form a Jewish army to be 
placed under the supreme allied command. 

B. That the middle eastern high com- 
mand begin, without delay, to recruit and 
train such a Jewish army in whichever of the 
middle eastern countries they find most ex- 
pedient from a military point of view. Vol- 
unteers for this army will come from amongst 
the million Jews residing in the Middle East, 
particularly from Palestine. Conservative es- 
timates show that between 80,000 and 100,000 
men will answer this call. 





Toward the Volga 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JAMES A. SHANLEY 


OF CONNECTICUT 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 14, 1942 


Mr. SHANLEY. Mr. Speaker, there is 
no grimmer picture of tre implications of 
Nazi advances into European borders of 
the U. S. S. R. than is presented in an 
able and cogent editorial in the Washing- 
ton Post of this morning. I take ad- 
vantage of my privileges of extension to 
include it: 

TOWARD THE VOLGA 


If ever Russia required a second front in 
Europe, that time is now; for there can be no 
exaggerating the peril in which the week-end 
news has put Russia. In the Don Valley the 
Nazis in 1 week have pushed their spearheads 
a distance of 170 miles and at thetr furthest 
point, near the town of Boguchar, are now 
200 miles from Stalingrad. Stalingrad is lo- 
cated on Russia's greatest river, the Volga. It 
is also on the most easterly railroad connect- 
ing the rest of Russia with the Caucasus. Its 
loss, therefore, would not only pave the way 
for a Nazi drive toward the Caspian, it would 
also separate the Caucasus from the re- 
mainder of the Soviet Union. 

What such a development can mean is easy 
to imagine. Russian forces in the Caucasus 
would be cut off from their principal sources 
of munitions and other supplies. They would 
thus be placed at a serious disadvantage 
vis-A-vis the Wehrmacht. At the same time 
the Red Army in the central and northern 
sectors, and Russian industry and agriculture 
as well, would be deprived of an essential 
source of oil. In these circumstances too 
much comfort cannot be taken from Russia’s 
numbers, distances, and industrial potential. 
These may not save Russia if Hitler can cut 
her armies in pieces one by one after separat- 
ing them and depriving them of those greatest 
of all essentials—fuel and lubricants. 

The strategy which the Nazis have pursued 
in the Kursk-Kharkov sector is now appar- 
ent. While a large part of Marshal Timo- 
shenko’s forces have been pinned down at 
Voronezh, German spearpoints have crossed 
the Don to the south and in considerable 
force. Last week Rossosh was captured, and 
with its fall the Russians lost the last ver- 
tical north-south route from Moscow to Ros- 
tov. On Sunday the loss of Lisichansk and 
Kantemirovka was acknowledged by the Red 
Army. Now fierce fighting is taking place at 
Boguchar, and, unless the German Army can 
be checked, it may soon be driving toward the 
bend of the Don at Stalingrad. 
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The fact may as well be faced that the 
developments of the past month have threat- 
ened Marshal Timoshenko’s southern army 
with total defeat. It is hardly surprising, 
therefore, that Russia is reviving and inten- 
sifying her demand for the immediate estab- 
lishment of a second land front in Europe. 
Such a venture may be surrounded by enor- 
mous difficulties. But it is obvious that, un- 
less something is done to relieve the intense 
pressure on Russia, the United Nations may 
face a catastrophic situation before the sum- 
mer is out. 





Solving the Rubber Problem Is a Full- 
Time Job for Somebody—Let Us End 
the Confusion by Centralizing the 
Responsibility 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 14, 1942 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, a giddy 
galaxy of bureaucratic spokesmen for the 
administration continue to argue among 
themselves about who is doing what and 
why about rubber, while 130,000,000 
Americans continue to worry about the 
many precious months which have al- 
ready been lost in getting underway in 
the large-scale production of synthetic 
rubber. The quickest way to end this 
confusion and to get action in the actual 
production of synthetic rubber by the 
easiest, quickest, and most economical 
method from the standpoint of critical 
materials is to pass either S. 2600, which 

enator GILLETTE introduced in the Sen- 
ate, or H. R. 7253, which I introduced in 
the House on June 18. The bills are not 
identical in nature but they both would 
set up an Administrator of Rubber in 
this country and expedite action on the 
production of synthetic rubber. 

During the almost 36 days that my bill 
has been before the House Committee on 
Banking and Currency, I have received 
many letters and visitors from many sec- 
tions of the country registering support 
for my legislation to meet the existing 
rubber problem. Yesterday I read into 
the Recorp a paragraph from a recent 
Kiplinger Weekly Letter pointing out the 
need for such a rubber administrator as 
I am proposing in H. R. 7253. Mr. 
Speaker, the evidence in support of this 
proposal is accumulating daily. At this 
point I want to insert in the Recorp 
excerpts from last night’s column by 
Frank R. Kent, appearing in the Wash- 
ington Evening Star, Monday, July 13. 

With regard to the rubber situation, 
Mr. Kent had the following to say: 

As to rubber, the trouble is not 
politics as it is procrastination 
single man with complete 


s0 much 
There is no 
» deal with 


power t 





the shortage. Mr. Nelson is tT 

but he does not act that way 

no one Government agency | 

the rubber facts or is in p 

tc apply the remedies Var l zencies peck 
at the problem and pass the buck, and far 
too many people make st I about rub- 
ber. The result tends toward chaos, There 
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is 1 eal sei of direction and little public 
co lence Mr. Jesse Jones has considerable 
I lity without complete authority, 
and he is being continually sniped at by the 
New Dealers who unfairly tried to place full 
blame for the shortage on him and are deter- 
mined not to permit him to have a free hand 
on synthetic rubber. In consequence he has 
not been able to use his judgment to the best 
et 
REAL RUBBER BOSS NEEDED 
whole business is confused by the 
] nce with which sO many insist upon 
I What is needed, of course, is 
real rubber bcess—one man clothed with 
f bility and authority to decide and to 
d with no other job to distract him. 
I until such a man is named will there be 
1 pl ess toward a solution. The dififi- 
ty i get the President to designate the 
mar d delegate the power It took him 
many y months to reach the point where 
Mr. Nelson was made boss of the War Pro- 
( on Board. And it took him almost as 
to put the various information services 
eras head. Even after he makes 
1 his mind to take the step, the President 
delays too long in taking it 
In the rubber situation it is clear that Mr 
Nelso1 rdinator of rubber” either hes 
b given full power to do the job or is 
having too much _interference—probably 
both. Certainly the conflicting statements 
made by Government officials, including 
t e at the White House press conferences, 
h deepened the nfusion of the people 
ly and prevented the formation of a 
definite, clear-cut policy. The logical solu- 
would seem to be now to draft the best- 
( lified vailable man in the rubber 
give him complete authority to 
uc nd sole right to talk. It is said that 
tl plan is in contemplation, but no one 
be sure about it. The one sure thing is 
i I f ought to be given unre- 
ed 1ority the rest ought to 
Ss ip 
It has been said, and it is undeniably 
true, that since January 16, 1942, Donald 
Nelson, Chief of the War Production 


Board, is responsible for rubber develop- 
ment just he is responsible for col- 
lecting scrap iron, the production of ccp- 


per, the allecation of new factories and 
foundries, the production of tanks, 
bombing planes, gas masks, Army 
blankets, helmets, razor biades, and a 
thousand and one other items which 
comprise America’s military and civilian 


needs these days. I am one of those who 
is proud of the job Donald Nelson is 
doing I think he is the right man in 






the right job, and I believe he is doing 
three 1 ks and doing them well 
But there t to the magnitude of 


he j even Donald’ Nelson can do 
tl details of administration to 

which he can give careful attention. 
Fron ndpoint of rubber, this prob- 
lem is further complicated by the fact 
pl to January 16, 1942, when 


Donald Nelson took over W. P. B. and the 


I b for rubber along with in- 
erab ath ! respon ib litie s, some 
} I qa peen nr 1d icut mr Ib I 
il é ng Had been engaged 
in by } Air Mr. Nelson in the 
hand I ) tockpiles anc 
ou , bh} a pme > So 
5+ + .% , } 
t Isu ! ution of our rubber 
problem | ) ve a full time job for 
somebody 
It car lved by part time plan- 
ning or supervising, and since the devel- 





opment of an adequate supply of rubber 
goes to the very heart of effectively 
equipping our military forces and of 
maintaining our civilian economy and 
war production at home, it is important 
enough to demand and receive the full 
time attention of the best man America 
can produce for that job, whoever he may 
be. 

I care not whether this man be made 
responsible, in turn, to Mr. Nelson, to 
President Roosevelt, or to Congress, but 
I insist that some one man should be 
selected and fixed with the responsibility 
of producing all the synthetic rubber cir- 
cumstances will warrant without further 
delay, confusion, contradiction, or buck- 
passing. No matter who this rubber ad- 
ministrator may have to report to in the 
executive or legislative departments, the 
American people will hold him responsi- 
ble for bringing order out of chaos and 
for putting an end to the contradictory 
babble which the country has been hear- 
ing for the past several months on the 
rubber situation. 

Instead of having to listen to a passing 
parade of administrative officials and ap- 
pointees glibly contradicting each other 
as they voice their amateurish conclu- 
sions «nd conjectures about rubber, the 
passage of my bill, H. R. 7253, will nomi- 
nate one single head to do the talking, 
the planning, and the producing required 
by the true facts of the rubber situation. 

Mr. Speaker, probably no man in Amer- 
ica has done more to inform the country 


about the facts involved in this whole 
matter than Fulton Lewis, Jr., whose 
nightly news casts over the Mutual 


Broadcasting System are listened to by 
one of the largest and most intelligent 
radio audiences in the country. Last 
night in his quarter-hour broadcast, Ful- 
ton Lewis had the following to say on 
the subject of synthetic rubber; time does 
not permit me to read into the RecorpD 
his entire remarks, but I do want to call 
attention to his observations insofar as 
they apply to synthetic rubber made from 
butadiene produced from commercial al- 
cohol] distilled from farm products: 
{Extracts from broadcast of Fulton Lewis, Jr 

Mutual Broadcasting System, Monday, July 

13, 1942] 

SYNTHETIC RUBBER 

Now, ther much happening in the 
synthetic-rubber picture, on so many fronts, 
that we'll have to hit Just the high lights 

The special delegation from Congress, which 
went to Philadelphia last Friday to inspect 
the process of making synthetic rubber from 
l 1, got back to Washington today, and 
both the Senate and the House heard ex- 
tensive comments today from members of 
those delegations 


e’s 


sO 


Representative MUNDT, of South Dakota, 
said that he is convinced that the process 
not only is practical, but it can be put into 
ope mn in one-third of the time that’s re- 
quire to put the petroleum process into 
Oo} ion, an d it needs only one-tenth 
of the critical material: That is the most 
0} stic apprai f i been made 
yet by anyon: Ihe reports I gave to you 

re at it would us¢e ut one-fourth of 


the critical material 


Senator GEORGE NORRIS f Nebraska, said 
t he has been convinced, all along, that 
e process was practical and would save 


me. ¢ 


mpared with t 


i he petroleum process, 
and that this personal ins 


spection merely cor- 
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roborated everything that he has formerly 
believed. Senator GILLETTE, of Iowa, said 
essentially the same thing. 

So far as I could find out there were no 
Members of the Senate or House who left 
Philadelphia with any doubts as to the de- 
sirability of the process. Furthermore, there 
were some six or eight Government officials, 
from the Rubber Reserve Company and the 
War Production Board, the Office of Price 
Administration, the Petroleum Coordinator’s 
Office, and the Army and Navy Munitions 
Board, who went along on this trip® (at last 
we're beginning to get that much done, at 
least), and none of them disputed the sound- 
ness or the practicality of the process. 

In fact, several of them admitted to me 
very frankly this afternoon that the plant 
there is turning out butadiene and the proc- 
ess can be used on a large scale. 

remember, this process of alcohol to buta- 
diene is one single step, and a very simple 
step, whereas the process from petroleum to 
butadiene requires several steps. And re- 
member also that there actually is a surplus 
of alcchol on hand as of the present time; 
the latest official estimates put that surplus 
at 115,000,000 gallons a year, which is enough 
to produce about 140,000 tons of synthetic 
rubber; in the meantime, however, I learn 
that the alcohol surplus is going to run con- 
siderably higher than that in reality 

So by way of taking an inventory it now is 
admitted all around that the alcohol method 
for making butadiene is practical and work- 
able, and that it does take a lot less critical 
materials to build the plants and a lot less 
time to get those plants into operation, com- 
pared with the so-called petroleum process. 


Mr. Speaker, as I stated in my rather 
extended talk on the floor of this House 
near the conclusion of yesterday’s ses- 
sion, the production of synthetic rubber 
from farm products has pasSed beyond 
the stage of experimentation and of pilot 
plants. It is today a reality. Itis a 
proven process. It works. This morning, 
Donald Nelson, himself, told a congres- 
sional committee that the War Produc- 
tion Board recognizes the feasibility of 
utilizing farm products for this purpose. 

WHAT IS NEEDED? 


What, then, is needed? First, I sub- 
mit, we need a Rubber Administrator, se- 
lected by Donald Nelson, appointed by 
the President or nominated by Con- 
gress—I care not which—whose sole and 
only job shall be to get the true facts 
about rubber, to develop a program for 
utilizing our existing rubber aSsets most 
wisely, and to make all possible progress 
in getting under wav now to produce rub- 
ber here in America from synthetic proc- 
If this is done, I am sure the evi- 
dence he will accumulate will quickly in- 
fluence him to concentrate on the al- 
ready available and previously proved 
process of extracting butadiene from al- 
cohol produced from farm products. He 
can correct the mistakes of the past, and 
he can devote his full time to preventing 
mistakes of the future. 

Fixing responsibility where it cannot 
be concealed and where it will have au- 
thority to manifest itself is the first big 
step in the solution of a problem which is 
of vast importance in the winning of this 
war as well as in the maintenance of 
farming and transportation operations 
which in themselves are vital factors in 
our drive for victory. 

Mr. Speaker, once more I express the 
hope that this Congress will not long de- 


esses. 








lay taking action to set up a Rubber Ad- 
ministrator in America who can devote 
his full time and his uninterrupted genius 
to a problem which is manifestly big 
enough and tough enough to demand the 
concentrated attention of one of Amer- 
ica’s kest administrators. 





A New York Newspaper Pleads for More 
War Industries in Illinois 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JESSIE SUMNER 


OF ILLINOIS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 14, 1942 


Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp and to include a copy of a 
letter to the President and a clipping 
from a New York newspaper called PM, 
I submit the following: 


JuLy 14, 
President FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, 
The White House, 
Washington, D. C. 

My DEar Mr. PRESIDENT: I have repeatedly 
urged various high administration officials, 
to whom you have delegated the privilege of 
deciding where war industries shall be lo- 
cated, to place a quite large defense plant in 
Danvilie, Ill., an ideal location 

The enclosed article, printed in the pro- 
administration mewspaper, PM, July 10, 
charges me with letting your administration 
forget Danville. So I feel justified in appeal- 
ing directly to you. I shall also insert a copy 
of this letter and clipping in the CoNGREs- 
SIONAL RECORD as a reminder to your subor- 
dinates. 

I beg you to lift a Presiden‘ial finger to 
help Danville receive the war industries which, 
as this rather libelous New York newspaper 
points out, the country needs it to have 

With personal regards and best wishes, 
Iam 

Sincerely yours, 


1942. 


The article to which the above letter 
refers: 
{From PM of July 10, 1942] 


JESSIE SUMNER Lets Us FORGET PART OF OUR 
ARSENAL—DANVILLE Cries To Get INTO THE 
War Errort But Is IGNorED By ITS REPRE- 
SENTATIVE 
DANVILLE, ILL., July 10.—This is the biggest 

town ‘n Representative JEssIE SUMNER’s dis- 

trict (population 36,919), yet it is one of 

America’s forgotten assets 


Danville is in the coal fields, but at the big- 


gest mine here, controlled by United States 
Steel, the 1,100 miners on the pay roll have 
been working only 2 days a weck. At the 
next biggest mine, owned by the Peabody 


Coal Co., the men have been working only 3 
days a week 

Danville also has 
factories, normally 
people with annual pay roll f around 
$10,000,000. There still is plenty 
There are 5 railroads here. But there ar 
properties 

War orders did not begin to coms 
fairly late. Even yet Danville is n 


more than 3 score small 
employing about 7,500 
lab 
re 


idle 


here until 


t produc- 


ing all it could 
One trade-union 
only 27 employed 


with 135 members h 


in Danville 











many of the others have found work else- 
where. 

Here the relief load still is heavy. There 
were 350 new applications for unemployment 
compensation in the first 15 days of June. 

CAN’T GET WAR BUSINESS 

Coming to Danville from New York is like 
turning the clock back to last summer 

While Milford, Miss SuMNeEr’s comparatively 
prosperous village, unas been getting more 
motherly sympathy from her than it appreci- 
ates, Danville has been crying to her for he!p 
and not getting it. She was here only re- 
cently, too, chatting about Milford’s plight 

The Danville Chamber of Commerce tried 
months ago to get in on the war effort. Some 
of its leaders are inclined now to blame their 
failure on the fact that they are represented 
in Congress by a woman 

“A man might swing something by getting 
in on the deals made in cloakrooms and bars,” 
these fellows say: “But a woman just can't. 
War’s a man’s business.” . 

Nevertheless, a lot of these same business- 
men will probably vote for Miss SUMNER again 
because of their hatred of the New Deal. 

The Danville Trades and Labor Council has 
tried to get more work here, too. It drew up 
a long brief and sent a committee to Wash- 
‘ington with it last January. The committee 
sat in the House gallery while a vote was 
being taken and noticed that their Repre- 
sentative voted “yea.” 

UNIONS TO CAMPAIGN 

So in her office later the union men asked 
her what she had voted for. She told them 
she really didn’t knew, but had voted that 


way on the recommendation of Minority 
Leader Joe MARTIN 
“How did it come out?” she asked her 


visitors. They told her that the measure 
had been passed by a l1-vote margin; they 
don't know yet what the measure was. 

Miss SUMNER wanted to take the labor del- 
egation to the Mayflower for dinner. They 
said no, they’d rather eat somewhere else 
But they had a nice time, swapped stories 
with her—and came home without any more 
work for the unemployed 

This experience woke them up. The union 
leaders had not gone into the last couple of 
congressional campaigns with both fists. 
But now they have obtained Representative 
SUMNER’s voting record from their national 
headquarters and they expect to do some- 
thing about it this fall 

Although the chamber of c 
and the trades and labor council 
united in the effort to get war work for Dan- 
ville, they are divided on Miss SUMNER’sS 
record as an opponent of the war-prepared- 
ness measures 

The businessmen say that she represented 
the majority sentiment hereabouts before 
Pearl Harbor, but the union people say: 

“Hell, no.”"—V T 


mmerce crowd 
have been 





Address by Hon. James A. Farley in the 
Interest of the United War Work Fund 
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THE SENATE OF THE 
Tuesday, July 14 (legislative 

Monday, July 13), 1942 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I ask 

unanimous consent to have printed in the 

Appendix an able and interesting address 

delivered by the Honorable James A. Far- 
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before the United War Work Fund, Inc., 
at the opening of its campaign. 
In the same connection I ask to have 
printed in the Recorp two editorials deal- 
ing with the uddress and the occasion on 
which it was delivered, one from the At- 
lanta Constitution and the other from 


the Atlanta Journal. The estimate I 
have received from the Public Printer 
indicates that the cost of printing the 


address and the short editorials will be 
$124. 

There being no objection, the address 
and editorials were ordered to 


printed in the Recoruy, as follows: 


Last year I had the pleasant duty of acting 
as Chairman ola campaign invoiving the wel- 
fare and health of the city of New York. In 
that great metropolis of nearly 8,000,000 
pecple it is still necessary ts call attention 
to the fact that welfare institutions cz 
survive on treasures in heaven 
cies of man’s humanity to man exist through 
the miracle of human kindness made effective 
by cash alone 

To bring this fact before a city of 8,000,000 
people means that a great number of speeches 
must be made to gatherings of men ard 
women of good will. Sometimes these gather- 
ings involve no more than delivering the 
message. Often, however, there are dinners 
and luncheons and breakfasts before the 
end of a long campaign one is likely to con- 
sume so much banquet food that, while his 
spirit may remain strong and willing, his 
digestion is seriously threatened 

he campaign to which I refer was the 
fourth annual drive of the Greater New York 
Fund. We sought to raise from the business 


These agen- 





community the difference between what 400 
voluntary welfare and health agencies were 
able to raise by their own efforts and the 
amount needed to keep their rvices going 


at full efficiency 

These 400 agencies have consolidated their 
appeals and go to business firms and em- 
sloyee groups, as such, once each year through 
the Greater New York Fund. This single ap- 
peal, instead of 400 separate appeals, is ad 
tinct benefit to donors who, especially 
times, are busy enough with their own 
ing activities. The business community has 
welcomed this channel through which it may 
route its gifts for the well-being of New York 
City, and during my chairmanship $4.250.000 
was contributed 

Unfortunately 


a community chest such 








New York City does not have 
as your splendid 














organization here in Atlanta. Whereas busi 
ness concerns and employee groups he 
advantage of making one annua! gi ugh 
the Greater New York Fund, the 400 age 
cies in the fund and others that are not 
included in this number, each put on sepae- 
rate drives every year. Thus, the individuals 
in these firms and emp f ub- 
jected to appeals many times every year 

Such a situation leads to ° fusion, espee- 
cially in the mind of the dor He sees to 
it that his firm is generou nd he ! his 
employee group in giv \ he 
has feeling that he d 
his community az I } e 
( isfaction t we I it 
Imagine what happe tha ~ f 
satisfacticn when, as the ! I ets 
request after reques I \ ial 
solicitation by mail and | t I from 
hundreds of worthy causes 

What has been done by the G ter Atlanta 
War Relief Council in consolic I l m- 
paigns into one United War Work |! is 
unquestionably a work of nd 
Especially in wart ci - 
viate multiple ¢ to ¢€ - 
paign costs, toc ] te 





the maximum unity of eff 


—although ley on June 28, 1942, at Atlanta, Ga., organization of the United War Work Fund 
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I sa way of achieving these When we think of the tragic condition of our be able to fight, no matter how eagerly they 
crisis, we must get together | friends in this fight, we know that it is very | may want to. Your gifts will help them to 
to the best advantage | little we are asked to do for them work and fight for our victory. 
way to do the job is through | Through the various relief funds that have | We read about how the Russians bore up 
gns is indicated by the fact combined under the united war work fund | under the brutal, deadly assaults of an en- 
75 cities, all the way from | of Atlanta—Fulton, De Kalb, and Rockdale | emy that had the machines and the numbers 
San Diego, Calif., are pre- | Counties, you are askea to join the rest of of men to lay waste hundreds of miles of fer- 
very thing. Even several the people of this Nation in supplying food, | tile land and storm the very gates of that na- 
thout community chests are clothing, and medical supplies so desperately | tion’s capital. Then, through a cruelly severe 
raniz rar chests. A re- needed by millions of fighting men and the | winter, we heard how the Russians, in uni- 
ervice Organiza- suffering civilians of occupied countries. | form and as guerilla soldiers, battered at the 
200 cities have You are ashed to help to keep the people of enemy and drove him back. We marvel at 
united cam- the United Nations from starvation and pesti- | the endurance and bravery of these people. 
lence. Through the United Service Organi- | They have not complained and they have 
iciencyv of such a movement becomes | zations, the Atlanta War Recreation Commit- asked no quarter of their determined ene- 
when it is considered that the war | tee. the Navy Relief Society, and the Ameri- | mies. They merely fight. 
of 1918 produced 60 percent more per can Field Service you are asked to continue The Russian War Relief is another one of 
n their communities than the country and extend the friendly work of providing the agencies in this United War Work 
per capita, gave to war relief congenial surroundings and some comfort for | Fund. It deserves everyone’s generous sup- 
examples of the success of war | Our own soldiers when they are off duty or port 
been brought to my attention. on leave When we survey the world scene today, 
e is the Seattle Defense Chest | Who can deny the necessity of giving to we are likely to overlook many items of vast 
more than its com- these causes? There isn’t a man, woman, or importance to the outcome of the struggle. 
jus year. Boston’s | child in the territory which this appea There are several little fronts in Europe 
55 percent more | is being made who will not come forward | where men loyal to the cause of freedom are 
i munity fund in 1941 The Cin- | gladly to contribute to this splendid enter- carrying on the fight and occupying the time 
ti war chest showed a gain of 66 percent prise of good will and attention of our common enemy. In 
Rochester, N. Y., reported gifts 118 per- | Who is not stirred by an appeal on behalf Asia there are also some activities that the 
above gifts from the same sources last of our Nation’s fighting men who have become Japanese would give a great deal to do away 
prisoners of war and are now languishing in with 
The American public always gives more in concentration camps? Surely we can under- True, the Japs have occupied Java and 
imes of stress. I do not mean to say that stand that life is pretty hard for those men other East India territory formerly in con- 
t takes a world calamity to loosen the purse of ours. And would we hold back a contri- trol of the Dutch. But that does not mean 
trings of the American people. They give bution that would bring them some degree that it is a clear, safe road, or a bed of roses, 
more generously, at all times and for all | of comfort, no matter how small? Life would for the Asiatic barbarians. In the United 
causes, than any other people on earth. It | be very hopeless indeed, if those men were Nations fighting forces, there are thousands 
does not always take a moving appeal to get | made to feel that we had forgotten how they of members of the Royal Dutch Army and 
people to give stuck to the fight until they were over- Navy. The Dutch merchant marine con- 
I heard recently of a case in which a glass whelmed and taken by the enemy. Giving a sists of over 2,000,000 tons and it is fighting 
bank” was left on a post-office writing few dollars for just this alone should be con- on our side. Those who man these ships 
by mistake. When the owner returned sidered a privilege. Any man or woman will and those who fly planes and carry guns, 
he found that generous passers- be thrilled by the opportunity to help keep have been out of touch with their loved ones 
filled it with dimes and nickels up the courage and spirit of our boys who are | for a long time now. Their wives and chil- 
tell you that you have done a prisoners of war—to give them assurance that dren are quartered in Australia, British India, 
businesslike thing in combining we are with them until victory is won and and in our own country. They look to us for 
ls, I speak from the depths of that what we do now is merely a small down help and hope 
with the Greater New York | Payment on the gratitude that we will al- A missionary arrived from Greece the other 
There, instead of consoli- ways feel day. I heard his appeal over the radio. He 
confusion and competition. Workers in this campaign should familiar- told us how those people who had won our 
relief of suffering in the ize themselves with the right answers to everlasting admiration and gratitude by their 
affected by the ravages of | questions concerning this phase of war relief heroic resistance to invasion, are today dying 
arious drives for our own men work. Many will want to know how we are | by thousands. Hunger and disease are carry- 
were going on separately able to do things for men who have fallen ing off these brave men, women, and chil- 
ng to raise funds to into the clutches of the enemy and some | dren. The whole population of the country 
rvices of our vol- will not want to give unless they are as- | is in danger of being wiped out by famine 
sured that the gift will be used for the pur- | if something is not done quickly. The 
pose intended. Greek War Relief Association was organized 
It will be necessary to explain to people | Some time ago to send food and medicine 
that the International Red Cross and Y. M. | to these suffering people. Even the Nazis 
C. A. can provide for many personal needs of | and the Facists have given safe conduct to 
our men who are prisoners of war In the boats carrying these supplies. The material 
camps where the men are held, even social | sent in this manner is being distributed by 
activities and recreation may be provided | the Swiss branch of the International Red 
There is no more noble sign of good will | Cross. The lives of our Greek allies depend 
t can be made than to hold out the com- on our response to their prayer for food and 
hand h men who have given | medicine 
hat they were willing I don’t think I need to say anything more 
about the urgency of these appeals. They 
Allies, China has suffered the go right to our hearts, and I am confident 
ar longer t ! Whole cities that your answer will be in keeping with the 
been wiped out, and their people have true American tradition. 

l r wherever they Another word about this united effort. I 
talk through the am confident that you have done something 
ve people. Japan that will be an example to the rest of the 
ler them and, as United States. The problem of doing what 


} 


human beings, we should for those who have interests the 
ble tragedies to same as our own, but who happen to live in 
countries that are now under the invader’s 

front on the ] s erplexi many of our American 

e to permit ommuni fou are showing the way and 
doing all that results of s campaign will be watched 
the onslaughts th the greatest of interest in other cities 
f 1e war for woul e f aste of time and effort to 
itizens, support ) rate campaign Combining these 
Relief, one of great causes in ne appeal is in line with 
to supply med- resent-day usit trends. Getting to- 
‘ for the sick gether to doa r job is not new in this great 


i€ 








a 
i] 
li 


to the early days of 
13 separate pow- 
utures and different 











forms of government. The task of getting 
those 13 States together looked impossible; 
there were plenty of people who. said it 
couldn't be done. 

Well, it was done. Those 13 States came 
together. They created a union that has 
withstood poverty and war and bitter divi- 
sion of friend from friend and brother from 
brother They created a union flexible 
enough to take in many races and creeds and 
great stretches of land—strong in wealth and 
stronger in spirit—able today to face the 
greatest test in its history undaunted, con- 
fident of victory. 

Up to now we Americans have interested 
ourselves in our own affairs. Great distances 
have protected us and kept potential enemies 
away. We were too busy with our own af- 
fairs to bother much about the rest of the 
world 

But today our soldiers are everywhvre. Our 
bombing planes have flown over Tokyo and 
left some mementoes that the Japs will not 
soon forget Our soldiers and airmen are 
adding their strength to the struggle in every 
sector of the war and our ships are carrying 
the sinews of war to our brothers in a 
wherever they may be 

Ne are part of thy whole world and th 
dition of people everywhere concerns us vi- 
tally. We have come to a realization of the 
fact that we must work with them if we are 
to gain the end vw are all seeking 

We want to live in peace and freedom with 
all people and with all nations. We have 
been forced to fight to accomplish this aim. 
The fight entails sacrifice, and I am certain 
that the American people are content to make 
any sacrifice, kncwing that in the end we will 
make our freedom and our way of life secure 

As you embrace this war work fund and 
adopt its way to do what must be done in the 
name of humanity, you must bear in mind 
that we citizens of the United States now 
need, and will in the future need e help of 
other nations. We will need their help to 
keep alive our ideas of personal liberty, equal- 
ity, and justice forall. Freedom is something 
to be shared and sharing is an important 
element of democracy 

The enemies who are trying to destroy us, 
to destroy you and me and the way we like 
to live and get along, are cruel and vicious 
and implacable. They are engaged upon a 
staggering enterLrise—f keeps. And they 
have but one simple rule in the whole deadly 
business: Kill and conquer 

Their people are being dominated now 
with snarls and quick trigg fingers, with 
the harsh weapon of starvation. The hang- 
man's rope is always to hand. They are the 
subjects of a cold, carefully planned, delib- 
erate reign of terror, calculated to destroy 
their minds and their souls. Remember well 
that they are ordinary human beings, very 
much like ourselves in all tue fundamental 
characteristics. 

Knowing who and what our enemies are 
and being inteiligent enough not to want 
any part of a system that brings that kind 
of living to a people, we will do all we ca ) 
see that it never comes to us as a way ol! 

But we will never ward it off by merely being 





























sorry for those peopl We will implement 
our determination with deeds 

In a few days this Nation will be celebrat- 
ing another anniversary of the birth of 
independence. It inspires us all to feel th 
this great democracy was not born of hatred 
or fear and that it has been carried through 
all these years on the democratic principle 


of love for one another 





This year and, perhaps, f¢ 3 ti ) 
come, we are going to stand with freeme! 
all over the world and fight t malntal t 
freedom that is the very essence of our form 
of government This war fund that 


have organized in greater Atianta is not 
mated by any cf the gruesome ideology of 
our enemies, There is no ambition or hatred 
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many of our forward-looking citizens we 
would now have had them all over the farm 
belt not only making industrial alcohol but 
synthetic rubber as well, and our country 
would not now be faced with these critical 
shortages.” 

He is absolutely, tragically right. They 
told Senator Gurney then. in 1939, that it 
wasn't feasible; couldn’t be done. But when 
Hitier started the holocaust in Europe in Sep- 
tember of that same year Germany already 
had 36,000 small synthetic rubber plants in 
operation, making this vital material from 
industrial alcohol produced from potatoes 
and grains. Germany wasn’t depending for 
rubber on her limited petroleum resources 
nor on trees growing in distant Malaya, 
either. 

It is clear to everyone now that American 
policy has been tragically stupid and short- 
sighted in this respect, dictated by those who 
were more concerned in protecting their own 
selfish interests than in serving the national 
welfare Against those powerful interests 
what chance had a young freshman Senator 
from South Dakota? Fven as a measure of 
national defense his plea did not register 
with them 

“It seems a very appropriate time,” Senator 
Gurney told the Senate in March 1939, “for 
me to call this matter to the attention of the 
Senate for the reason that we are now all na- 
tional defense minded, and certainly it is true 
that one of our greatest natural resources is 
the crude petroleum that we have in reserve. 
Certainly we should do everything we can to 
keep this strategic material for any time in 
the future when there is a national emer- 
gency Therefore, it is good business logic at 
this time to conserve our supply of petroleum 
and at the same time help the farmers raise 
a portion of their own motor fuel.” 

Of course agriculture itself cannot escape 
part of the responsibility for the predica- 
ment in which the Nation now finds itself. 
Moreover, it has “missed the boat” so far as 
its own interest is concerned. It has been 
asleep at the switch and blind to its own 
opportunities. 

Had the agricultural industry rallied be- 
hind that small group which, as far back as 
the early thirties, was championing the cause 
of alcohol from farm prcducts, which was 
proving by tests that it could be done, citing 
the proof that Europe already offered, not 
only might today’s story of desperate short- 
ages of critical alcohol and rubber never have 
been written, as Senator GuRNEy points out, 
but new industrial outlets for its surplus 
products might now be well established 

The present question is whether we are 

sleeping at the switch and ignoring the 
that a vast domestic synthetic rubber in- 
now in the making 
it happens, seems destined to 
rt in providing an answer to 
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President, I ask 
nt to have inserted in 
the Appendix of the Recorp a speech de- 
livered by me on July 5 last at the Dodge 
County Fair, held at Beaver Dam, Wis. 


Mr. WILEY. 


unanimous conse 








There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


Fellow Americans, a year ago on July 6, 
1941, it was my privilege to speak here in 
Beaver Dam on the occasion of the Beaver 
Dam Centennial. 

I am honored to be back here today to 
address the Dodge County fair. 

A year ago we were still at peace. I said 
then that we were a Nation of free and inde- 
pendent people, and that we were a Nation 
of religious people. I said then that the 
people of this community have always striven 
for social and political betterment, and cer- 
tainly your history has always demonstrated 
a spirit of self-denial and sacrifice in support 
of the community's welfare. 

I said then that we would need this spirit 
in the days up ahead. 

The testing time has come. We do need 
that spirit today. We do need to rekindle 
the flame which our pioneer forebears lit. 
We do need that strength of moral fiber 
which they left as a heritage. 

Every crisis in American history has 
brought new responsibilities to communities 
such as Beaver Dam ahd to sections such as 
Dodge County. The people have always met 
these responsibilities and have always met 
these obligations. That is part of the legacy 
which comes to you from your century-old 
history. That is our heritage today. It is 
a heritage of high hopes and courage—born 
of the knowledge that America has met every 
challenge and has always emerged stronger 
because we fought our way back the hard 
way. We have always tightened our belts. 
In times of crisis we have always made sac- 
rifices. In times of crisis we have always 
sweated our way to success. 

At no time in the history of the United 
States have the people of this land ever been 
coddled and spoon-fed through a major 
crisis. As individuals and as a Nation, we 
have always stood on our own feet to fight 
adversity and have always developed through 
sacrifices and work. 

Today, as never before in American his- 
tory, we are confronted with the obligation 
of holding steadfast to those same freedoms 
and ideals which made America great. The 
days of lean, hard sacrifice about which we 
spoke a year ago are upon us 

Yesterday we met to mark the Declaration 
of Independence. No words of ours can fit- 
tingly mark our reaffirmation of that declara- 
tion. This is not a time for the emptiness 
of words—it is a time for the fulness of deeds. 

Yesterday we observed a tremendous event 
in human affairs: The enactment of a social 
compact, a real and sacred bond, voluntarily 
and with a personal dignity, consciously, 
chosen by free men to announce the solemn 
sovereignty of a great people. 

It is not enough for us to say that 166 
years ago our forefathers proclaimed our in- 
dependence from Great Britain. They did 
more than that. They proclaimed the first 
principles on which just civil government is 
founded. They proclaimed a system where 
the sovereignty of the people is paramount. 

They proclaimed the political equality of 
all citizens. They established justice. They 
established a reign of law based on the con- 
of the governed 

They said: “We hold truths to be 
self-evident, that all men are created equal, 
that they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain unalienable rights that among these 
are life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
That to secure these rights, govern- 
ments are instituted among men, deriving 
their just powers from the consent of the 
governed.” 

These declarations define 
way. They breathe life into those great 
values which we have taken for granted until 
the present war. These great values were 
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must ever remember they can be retained and 
maintained only in the same way. The camp- 
fires are still lit today. We still fight for the 
same principles of freedom from oppression. 
Our Government is unique in that our peo- 
ple deliberately chose a government for them- 
selves; deliberately and with dignity wrote 
their social compact. Our Declaration of In- 
dependence was written as an act of conscious 
choice. It was written as a demonstration 
of the capability of man for self-government. 
It stands today as a symbol of the capability 
of freemen, working together to whip any 
combination of slave labor in the world. 
Let us today take heart from the men who 
wrote the Declaration. The democratic way 
of life in a republic is the result of struggle. 
It never has been achieved in any other way, 
and it cannot be preserved in any other way. 
It cannot be static. It must grow. It must 
be dynamic. It must be a creative force. 
There were men in 1776, just as there are 
men in 1942, who were in a fog of fear for the 
future. 
I remember that Walt Whitman once said: 


“Others take finish, but the Republic is ever 
constructive 
And ever keeps vista; 
Others adorn the past, but you, O days of 
the present, I 
Adorn you. 
O, days of the 
ls 


future, I believe in 


*” 


The destiny of America has always been 
founded on the bedrock doctrine of a dynamic, 
growing, democratic future. We are engaged 
in a life and death struggle today to pre- 
Serve that destiny and that future. Through- 
out this struggle we must bear in mind that 
in the post-war period when we have won 
the war—and we will win the war because we 
are on the side of right—it will be necessary 
for us to continue building toward an ex- 
panding future. 

In other words, we cannot subscribe to any 
doctrine of defeatism for the future. We 
must have faith not only in the ability of 
freemen to win a righteous victory but we 
must have faith in the ability of freemen to 
win a just peace 

It is well also for us to remember today 
that the founding fathers wrote into the 
Declaration that “* * * for the support 
of this Declaration with a firm reliance on 
the protection of Divine Providence we 
mutually pledge to each other our lives, our 
fortune, and our sacred honor.” 

These are perilous times and momentous 
events are stirring in the world. They may 
be of as lasting consequence to the world 
as was the Declaration of Independence. It 
is well for us then today to again place a 
“firm reliance in the protection of Divine 
Providence.” 

It was in 1863 on July 4th that an un- 
known man wrote a hymn, which I think is 
as applicable now as it was then. He wrote: 


“Lord, the people of the land, 

In Thy presence humbly stand; 

On this day, when Thou didst free 
Men of old from tyranny; 

We, their children, bow to Thee 


“With one heart the Nation’s cries, 
From our choral lips arise; 

Thou didst point a noble way 

For our Fathers through the fray; 
Lead their children thus today!” 


It is singularly appropriate that we speak 
here in this gathering today of this war and 
the sacrifices it brings. 

In a very real and vital sense, this gather- 
ing today represents a cross-section of a part 
of America which is today making an out- 
standing contribution to the preservation of 
everything we hold dear 

The farmer is the provider for all mankind 
and the products of the farmer's furrows 
have kept pace and surpassed the production 
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lines in factories. In peace the farmer is 
absolute; in war he is indispensable. 

It has been said that America has always 
been a nation of farmers. This land was 
founded as an agricultural commonwealth 
and for three centuries farming was the chief 
business of the majority of our people. 

Thomas Jefferson once said: “Those who 
labor in the earth are the chosen people of 
God, if ever He had a chosen people; whose 
breasts He has made His peculiar deposit for 
substantial and genuine virtue.” 

That philosophy of the soil has run like a 
golden thread through American life and 
character in all of our history. 

Recently the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion classified county and State fairs, where 
many farmers meet to develop their common 
interests, as nonessential. 

I cannot agree! with al! of the implications 
of that conclusion. The educational pro- 
grams of county and State fairs throughout 
the Nation have rendered a great service 
toward the war pvogram. County fairs 
throughout the past years have to a large 
extent been responsible for the splendid food 
production which our farmers are establish- 
ing today. 

These fairs are not merely entertainment 
programs—they are educational and there is 
no finer place for people to gather to ex- 
change their thoughts and ideas. The county 
fair is a typically American institution. It 
represents the free exchange of thought and 
the free assembly of freemen. It represents 
the spirit of mutual helpfulness and coopera- 
tion which has always characteried the civic 
and community spirit of your region par- 
ticularly. 

It represents an exchange of ideas and it 
stimulates resear.hn and experimentation and 
better production and higher quality. 

In other lands youth has been led into the 
lock-step of government youth programs de- 
signed to enshrine government as a religion. 
In this land, the future farmer boy and girl 
and the 4-H Clubs meet in fairs such as this 
as a living expression of what America is 
fighting for. 

These county fair meetings are tremendous 
morale builders and they are part of the 
food-for-victory program. They stimulate 
sound agricultural practices and scientific re- 
search. Moreover, these fairs have cooper- 
ated wholeheartedly with local civilian de- 
fense councils and with war programs. 

In every sense the farmer has been a valu- 
able soldier in the war effort. I regret that 
the general public has sometimes been given 
a distorted and unfair picture of the objec- 
tives and the attitude of farmers. 

Farmers at the present time are producing 
the most tremendous supply of food in the 
history of mankind. The increased produc- 
tion of milk and milk products has, in fact, 
exceeded the capacity to absorb the supply. 
As a consequence, there are some places today 
where milk production is being wasted and 
farmers are suffering large losses. 

We know that there are cheese factories in 
the Middle West and other areas which have 
either closed down or greatly curtailed their 
operations because of the inability of Gov- 
ernment to absorb the supplies which have 
accumulated. 

If I may be permitted a personal reference, 
shortly before I left Washington to come to 
Beaver Dam, I conferred with Secretary 
of Agriculture Wickard with reference to the 
necessity for absorbing and utilizing accumu- 
lated supplies—particularly dairy commodi- 
ties. 

In this war period it would be little short 
of sabotage to permit foodstuffs to be wasted. 

The Secretary of Agriculture gave me his 
personal assurance (and as far as I know he 
has made no previous statement concerning 
this problem) that the Department of Agri- 
culture would use every conceivable means 
to utilize these high-protein foods. He ad- 


vised me further that attempts were being 
made to work out a program at the present 
time, and I hope on my return to Washing- 
ton to find that the details of such a pro- 
gram have been worked out. 

We cannot tolerate a waste of food in this 
critical period and I might add that we can- 
not tolerate any waste of any kind. We can- 
not tolerate any kind of politics whether it 
is farm politics or labor politics, or any kind 
of politics which might pauperize the Na- 
tion—not merely of its material possessions 
but of its spiritual strength. 

It will not be easy—but we will win this 
war. We will win it because groups such as 
this constitute the pooled reservoir of 
strength without which no people can be vic- 
torious. 

We will win this war because freemen— 
groups such as are gathered here today—vwill 
it. We will win this war because the ideals 
and the convictions of a free people such as 
are gathered here today cannot fail under 
God, 





Win the War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOSIAH W. BAILEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 15 (legislative day of 
Monday, July 13), 1942 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rucorp an address 
delivered by the Honorable Hugo L. 
Black, Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, at Raleigh, 
N. C., on Tuesday, July 14, 1942. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


We have come here today to dedicate our- 
selves to the winning of the war, and you 
have honored me by asking that I talk on 
this subject. If the times were less serious 
and the subject less grave, we could indulge 
in pleasant reminiscences about some of the 
many splendid contributions North Carolin- 
ians and southerners have made to the life of 
this Nation. But these are solemn times, and 
we are at war with powerful enemies who 
threaten our national existence. We cannot 
win this war nor preserve our freecom by 
relying on the gallant deeds and sacrifices of 
heroes of the past. Our ancestors fought to 
make this a free country; it is now up to us 
to keep it free. To keep this freedom we 
must fight as one indivisible Nation. In this 
war there is no North, no South, no East, no 
West—we are all Americans. 

We fight because we have been attacked; 
we fight to preserve our inalienable right as 
a nation to pursue life, liberty, and happiness 
in our own way, subject to our own laws, 
made by our own Officials, selected by our own 
citizens. 

The dictators against whom we are fighting 
have themselves told us quite clearly what 
they fight for. They do not fight in self- 
defense. They fight for loot and power. 
Hitler himself has warned us that he fights 
to make everybody else in the world slaves 
to his tyranny. The chains he has already 
forged upon those whom he has conquered are 
grim proof that this is one promise the 
Fuehrer intends to keep. Nor should we for- 
get that a Japanese admiral has gleefully 
expressed his anticipation of dictating terms 
to us at the White House in Washington. 
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We must recognize this war thrust upon a 
peace-loving world by the Axis Powers for 
what it is—part of a deliberately planned 
scheme to take away the freedom of human 
beings everywhere; to deprive them of the 
right to think, speak, worship, live, marry, 
and rear children, except as their masters 
decree; in short, to destroy democracy and 
veduce human beings to the status of dumb, 
driven animals. 

Because slavery—abject mental, spiritual, 
and physical subjugation of some people to 
the arbitrary contro] of others—is so abhor- 
rent to our own sense of mercy and justice 
as to be almost inconceivable to us, some of 
us may be inclined to doubt that anyone, 
even Hitler, could be guilty of such bar- 
barism. If any such doubters exist, I recom- 
mend that they read Mein Kampf, the pres- 
ent German Bible. There they will find that 
I have not exaggerated Hitler's solemnly de- 
clared purpose. If, after reading what Hitler 
siid, they should still doubt that he would 
carry out his coolly calculated and frequently 
restated designs to enslave the world, let 
them talk to refugees from the pestilence of 
Nazi concentration camps; let them reflect 
upon the Nazi practice of murdering innocent 
hostages; let their minds dwell upon the 
ruthless German sacking of the Czech village 
of Lidice and the massacre or enslavement of 
the humble workers who had made Lidice 
their home. 

With such issues at stake, this is not an 
ordinary war. Never in the long history of 
mankind has there been so clear and so 
deadly a conflict between barbarism and 
civilization, between slavery and freedom. 
Hitler’s war, unlike the wurs of the past, is 
a@ war against the common people of the 
world, rather than a war against their rulers, 
for the totalitarian tyrannies with which we 
are locked in mortal combat reject and re- 
pudiate everything which we regard as 
precious to man’s dignity and worth—his 
freedom, his religion, his moral integrity. 
Nazi-ism brazenly scorns mercy and delights 
in cruelty, openly reviles the meek and exalts 
the arrogant, deliberately oppresses the weak 
and applauds brute force, ridicules peace and 
glorifies war. In nazi-ism there could today 
be no place for the humble Carpenter of 
Galilee save in the concentration camp or 
before a firing squad. 

Much as we detest the barbaric plans and 
practices of the enemy, it will not contribute 
to our victory for us to deny that his fightcrs 
possess great courage and trained efficiency— 
the efficiency that has been trained through 
the slaughter of the brave people of Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Norway, Holland, Belgium, 
France, Russia, China, the United Kingdom, 
Greece, and Yugoslavia. At no time in all our 
history have we been faced by an enemy more 
resourceful, cunning, unscrupulous, or better 
equipped or organized for war. Our untapped 
wealth, vast as it is, cannot alone overcome 
for us this military machine of the enemy. 

One of the first steps to take toward win- 
ning this war is to get rid of tie idea that we 
could not lose it. It is dangerous to think 
that because we have never lost a war we could 
not lose one. Japan also boasts that she has 
never lost a war. The people should know 
that we are in grave danger of losing if we do 
not make up our minds to do absolutely every- 
thing that we can do to defeat the enemy—ab- 
solutely everything that we can do, whatever 
the hardships or deprivations may be. -We 
must be prepared ungrudgingly and without 
complaint—even eagerly—to devote ourselves, 
and all that we have or can get, to the sole 
and single cause of winning. Civilian pleas- 


ures, business profits, special privileges of 
every kind, must all be subordinated to the 
one and primary task of an all-out effort to 
win. We are, therefore, forcibly confronted 
with the question of personal rifice This 
means that we must deny ourselves all lux- 
uries and even many thir hat we have con- 
sidered to be daily n i in order to 
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devote every available resource to those who 
risk their lives on the battlefronts. 

Complete victory can be accomplished only 
through the full cooperative effort and sac- 
rifice of every man and woman able to work, 
give, or fight—the rich and the poor; the 
brilliant and the stupid; the white, the yel- 
low, the browr, and the black; the Chris- 
tian and the non-Christian; the Republican, 
the Democrat, the Socialist, and all the rest. 
In Europe, in Asia, in Africa, in Australia, in 
Alaska, and in our Own coastal waters, the 
bombs and torpedoes of the Axis have in- 
discriminately snuffed out the lives of per- 
sons of all groups, races, and beliefs. The 
Axis’ tyrannies make war against the peoples 
of the earth—against all the people, and not 
merely some of them—the §sacrificially 
maimed, blind, and the dead will be of all 
colors, all classes, and all faiths. 

We should not forget the admonition that 
every country divided against itself is brought 
to desolation. We must, therefore, dispense 
with the luxury of quarreling among our- 
selves over differences, however important, 
which do not directly relate to the cause 
for which we fight. If we win, free men can 
settle their differences in a democratic way 
at the ballot box, and in courts whose judges 
are sworn to uphold the American Consti- 
tution. If we lose, there will be no free men, 
our Constitution will not exist, and all dif- 
ferences will be rapidly liquidated in the 
Hitler way, in concentration camps or by 
firing squads. 

Cooperation with our fighting Allies is of 
equal importance with cooperation among 
ourselves. This cooperation should be com- 
plete and sincere. That our form of govern- 
ment differs from that of some of our Allies 
is no reason against the alliance. We are not 
a constitutional monarchy, as is Britain, nor 
are we a Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, 
as is Russia—but they, like us, are fighting 
Hitler, and between us and our Allies there 
therefore, the strongest of all possible 
bonds. We can today consider with pride 
the glorious record which is being made by 
China, England, and Russia. China, faith- 
ful custodian of the calm wisdom of the 
centuries, although inadequately equipped 
for modern warfare, heroically fights des- 
perately against her crafty and calculating 
enemy England, parent of much of our own 
civilization, whose virtues, and even whose 
faults, are not wholly unlike our own, fights 
steadily on through the blood, sweat, and 
tears of her 3 years of war. Russia, scape- 
goat of the Nazi demons cf destruction, her 
soil saturated with the blood of her defend- 
ers, has won for herself imperishable glory, 
and has gained for her people the undying 
gratitude of free peoples everywhere. 

But for our Allies, who can say what disas- 
ters might already have befallen us? But for 


is, 









China’s five embattled years, all of Alaska— 
and not merely its western tip—might by 
now be in the hands of the Japanese. But 
for England’s refusal to yield when in the 
summer and fall of 1940 she bravely stood 
alone against the full force of Hitler’s fury, 
our east coast might today be a Coventry. 
But for Russia’s millions of heroic dead, the 
whistling of falling bombs might already be 
as familiar to us as to the people of London. 

The debt which we owe to our fighting 
Allies we can never fully repay; the very 
least that we can do is to cooperate with 
them completely and sincerely 

Unfortunately) me Americans are not 
tende! th s of cooperation to our 
Allis They a 4 great disservice to the 
United Stat the United Nations by 
sniping at our Allies. They are playing Hit- 
ler’s game and giving tangible aid and 
moral comf » the enemy. The man who 
Wi s to k r tanks at home charging 
that the Br don’t know how to use them 
al y, is person; the man who, as 





does every Fascist from Hitler down to Mus- 
solini, constantly harps on his alleged fear 
of what he calls the Russian menace, is 
such a person; the man who says we should 
let China and Japan fight it out between 
themselves is such a person. Expressions 
like these are heard, noted, and worried over 
in London, Moscow, and Chungking—and 
heard, noted, and rejoiced over in Berlin and 
Tokyo. Consciously or unconsciously, peo- 
ple who talk this way tend to promote divi- 
sion between ourselves and our Allies, which 
is exactly what Hitler and Goebbels pay their 
agents money to do all over the world. The 
Nazis have a way of getting people to dig 
their own graves before being executed. 
Americans whose words tend to separate us 
from our Allies, whether they are aware of 
it or not, are making enemy arguments and 
are giving Hitler help in his attempt to have 
them dig their own graves—and the graves 
of the rest of us as well. 

Full cooperative effort among ourselves 
and with our Allies can win this war. But 
even when a total military victory ig won 
we of the United Nations will have to face 
what is in many ways the most difficult of 
all our problems: What sort of post-war 
world are we going to have, in order to as- 
sure a permanent peace and not merely a 
temporary armistice? 

Neither men nor nations can live alone. 
As men and as nations we must learn to live, 
work, and cooperate with our fellow men 
and our fellow nations. To live in peace and 
freedom in the modern world requires that 
we shall not live in isolation. To cooperate 
in the modern world implies that nations 
shall work together as friends and good neigh- 
bors. We have a responsibility to the world 
and to ourselves not only to destroy those 
tyrannies that now threaten our lives, but 
to help bring about that cooperation among 
nations necessary to give the peoples of all 
nations the right to work and the right to 
attain those living standards and those ele- 
ments of security and freedom to which they 
are justly entitled. 

In the last century inventive and techno- 
logical progress has made all the countries of 
the world next-door neighbors. The well- 
being of men and of nations has become in- 
creasingly interdependent. Either men and 
nations will learn to cooperate together to 
make the machine the servant of mankind, 
to utilize the advances of science to bring 
greater security and a higher standard of 
living to the common man, or they will be- 
come the slaves of their own inventions. In 
an interdependent world men and nations 
must cooperate or perish. If they do not work 
together in freedom there is no alternative 
but chaos or tyranny or a combination of 
chaos and tyranny. 

Our hopes for the peace are that it will not 
be a mere interlude between battles in a con- 
tinuing war, a tempcrary laying down of arms 
within which war-hungry rulers will catch 
their breath, fabricate new weapons of death, 
and then continue their attempts to enslave 
the peoples of the earth. Such a peace would 

e a peace in name only, it would be a peace 
containing a heritage of war for each suc- 
ceeding generation. Our hopes for the peace 
are hopes for a real peace—a permanent peace 
among the nations and the peoples of the 
earth. 

There are some people in the world— 
Hitler and his followers—who say that such 
permanent peace is not only impossible, but 
also undesirable. They say that men attain 
true glory only in battle, and that war, not 
peace, is the true source of happiness. There 
are other people who, while admitting the 
desirability of peace as an abstract matter, 
nevertheless assert that as a practical propo- 
sition war is inevitable. These defeatists 
support their assertion by pointing to the 
obvious fact that wars and rumors of wars 
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have plagued the human race since the be- 
ginning of time. Fortunately, there is a 
third group of people—of which I trust we 
are a part—who cling tenaciously to the be- 
lief that man was created for a nobler pur- 
pose than to slaughter his fellow men; who 
believe that all who live are one great 
brotherhood, all of whom can and should 
dwell together in unity. 

We must see to it that the third group, 
the group of those who believe in peace, is 
the group which predominates when def- 
inite plans are made for the post-war world. 
For we, the people, fight not merely for the 
right to run our own Government in our 
own way, but we also fight to save our chil- 
dren and our children’s children from the 
hell of future wars. 

We must not lose the opportunity this 
time to win peace for our children. As a 
Nation, we have tried isolation, neutrality, 
bipartite pacts, tripartite pacts, balance of 
power, and all the other practices of tradi- 
tional diplomacy. None of these has averted 
war. The only thing the world has failed 
tw try is unselfish cooperation among na- 
tions. A people with the boldness, imagina- 
tion, and pioneering spirit which gave birth 
to the United States should be more than 
willing—and more than able—to take the 
lead in a cooperative program for permanent 
peace, a peace which will give reality to the 
four fundamental freedoms set forth in the 
Atlantic Charter already adopted as the 
fighting faith of the United Nations. To be 
fully effective, this charter must be expanded 
to all the continents, to all the nations, and 
to all the peoples of the earth. As this is 
now truly a world war, the peace we have 
to make must be a world peace—a lasting 
peace. Not until complete military victory 
has been crowned with such a peace will the 
people have won their war.° 

We fight for a holy cause and a righteous 
victory. To attain that victory we here and 
now wholeheartedly pledge our lives, our 
fortunes, and our sacred honor. 





Price of Cottonseed 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN L. McMILLAN 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 15, 1942 


Mr, McMILLAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include a 
letter just received from Mr. E. C. McIn- 
nis, president of the Peoples Gin Co., Clio, 
Se. 

Iam certain that the Members of Con- 
gress who are interested in the welfare 
of the farmers will be interested in read- 
ing the enclosed letter and figures set out 
in same. 

We farmers in South Carolina are more 
than anxious to cooperate with the Pres- 
ident and the other war agencies here in 
Washington in expediting the war pro- 
gram in every way possible; however, we 
do feel that Mr. Henderson should employ 
a cotton or cottonseed man in his office to 
work with the farmers and cotton-gin 
operators in solving problems of this na- 
ture. 

The cotton-gin operators of my district 
recently attended a conference with the 
Office of Price Administration officials, 








and they report to me that their problem 
was handled by officials who had never 
seen a cotton gin. 


JOHN McINNIs Co., 
Clio, S. C., July 3, 1942. 
Hon. Joun L. McMILian, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Sir: At a meeting held in the city 
of Washington, D. C., on June 30, between 
representatives of the Office of Price Admin- 
istrator and representatives of the cotton-oil- 
mill industries the price of cottonseed was 
fixed at $49 per ton to the producer, with 
a spread of $2.25 per ton for the ginner. The 
cost of ginning was also fixed by placing a 
ceiling of 10 percent increase over last season. 

For your information we are enclosing a 
statement showing the cost and profit of 
ginning cotton during the seasons of 1940-41 
and 1941-42. You will note that in 1940-41 
the Peoples Gin Co., Inc., made a profit of 
60 cents per bale, while in 1941-42 they only 
made a profit of 8.9 cents per bale. You will 
note that the cost of bagging and ties in 
1940-41 was 96.4 cents per bale, while in 
1941-42 the cost had increased to $1.257 per 
baie, or from 1940-41 to 1941-42 the increased 
cost of bagging and ties was approximately 
30 percent. The cost of bagging and ties for 
the season 1942-43 will be approximately 
$1.65 per bale. 

Labor comes next to bagging and ties in 
the cost table. Note that the labor cost in- 
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creased about 30 percent in 1941-42 over 
1940-41. We think it conservative to esti- 
mate a further increase of 30 percent during 
the season 1942-43, due to the shortage of 
labor and the advance in the cost of living. 

We also wish to call to your attention the 
price paid to producers for cottonseed during 
the season 1941-42. You will note that we 
purchased 1,344 tons of cottonseed at a total 
cost of $76,864.25, or an average price of 
$58.14 per ton for the entire season. The 
farmer, is now paying a much higher price 
for everything he buys, and we cannot un- 
derstand why he should be asked to accept 
$9 per ton less for his cottonseed. 

We feel that there should be a very strong 
effort made at once to secure a more rea- 
sonable price for cottonseed to the producer, 
and that the spread between producer and 
ginner should be at least $3, instead of $2.25 
as now fixed, to take care of the shrinkage 
and extra labor cost. 

We will appreciate your immediate con- 
sideration of this matter, and feel certain 
that you will be able to get an adjustment. 

We wish to thank you for your interest in 
all matters which affect the people of South 
Carolina, and the Nation as a whole, and 
assure you that your labors will not go 
unappreciated. 

Yours very truly, 
PropLtes GIN Co., INc., 
E. C. McInnis, President. 


Profit from ginning operations for the years ending Mar. 31, 1942, and Mar. 31, 1941 
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The Run-Around in Rubber 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DEWEY SHORT 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 15, 1942 


Mr.SHORT. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following article by Fulton 
Lewis, Jr., from the Progressive for July 
11, 1942: 


Tue RuN-AROUND IN RUBBER 
(By Fulton Lewis, Jr.) 


I think I’ve nailed down this synthetic 
rubber story sufficiently to tell you about it. 
To begin with, I have no ax to grind on any 
side of this picture. My only interest lies 
in the fact that we have a serious rubber 


shortage; Government officials are telling us 
that when present tires wear out there won’t 
be any more. 


They say there’s no solution in sight for at 
least 4 years; they're talking about Nation- 
wide rationing of gasoline to save the rubber 
that’s now available. 

I don’t want you to think that I’m chal- 
lenging any of that, and, above all, don’t get 
the idea that I’m purporting to offer any plan 
whereby we'll have all the rubber we need, 
because I'm not. The Government figures 
on exactly how much rubber it will need for 
war purposes are strictly confidential. 

MYSTERIES ARE 99 PERCENT BUNCOMBE 


Whatever may be left over for civilian use 
certainly is vitally needed, because, regardless 
of dream ideas about workers bicycling to 
their jobs, the surest way to paralyze Ameri- 
can war production is to fail to keep the Na- 
tion on wheels. I think we can all agree on 
one thing, and that is that we need every 
possible pound of synthetic rubber we can 
get as quickly as we can get it; and if there’s 
any available source of it, the responsible 
Government agencies certainly should move 
heaven and earth to utilize every one of these 
sources 

And the whole gist of this story of mine is 
whether or not that is being done 

Now, there’s been a great deal of mystery 
about synthetic-rubber production. There’s 
been a great deal of talk about secrets and 
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complicated processes. As a matter of fact, 
that’s 99 percent buncombe, as I found out 
in the course of my own investigations. 

The actual production of synthetic rubber 
is as simple as boiling potatoes on the back 
of the stove. It has two ingredients which 
you mix together in an iron kettle or a wash- 
tub, or anything else, under a little pressure 
with a little heat. It’s literally as simple 
as that. 


THE GOVERNMENT HAS THE GRAIN 


One of these ingredients is a straw-colored 
liquid called styrene, which comes from 
either petroleum or coal, and you can for- 
get about that now, because there’s no prob- 
lem there. Plants that will produce the 
greatest abundance of styrene already are 
constructed, or under construction. 

The other ingredient—and this is the one 
you should know about and remember, be- 
cause it’s the key to the whole thing—is a 
gas called butadiene, and it’s the production 
of butadiene, to be used in the final simple 
process of making the synthetic rubber, that 
constitutes the whole problem. 

There are two sources of butadiene. One 
is petroleum gasses, and the process in that 
case is highly involved. It has some four 
or five steps. The other source is alcohol— 
ordinary 190 proof industrial alcohol—about 
which you've heard so much. There are 
several processes in that case, one of which 
has two steps, the other of which is a direct 
process. The alcohol is made into butadiene 
in one single step. 

It’s conceded on all sides that the petro- 
leum process requires about four times as 
much in the way of machinery and equip- 
ment as the alcohol process does. That 
means four times as much steel and copper 
and critical materials of all kinds. And it 
is also an accepted fact that the plants 
which make butadiene from petroleum will 
take about 18 months to build and get into 
operation, because they are more compli- 
cated. The others—those which make the 
butadiene out of alcohol—can be in opera- 
tion in 6 months or possibly 5 or even 4. 


COST IS PURELY ACADEMI 


The immediate reply to that is that the 
eventual rubber produced from petroleum will 
be cheaper than the rubber produced from 
alcohol, and that seems to be true, on a paper 
basis. Rubber from alcohol will cost about 20 
cents a pound, which is just what natural 
rubber has cost, and rubber from petroleum 
may be produced as low as 18 cents a pound, 
and incidentally, they're the identical prod- 
uct. 

However, and this is very important, the 
whole question of cost is purely academic, be- 
cause the Government has to pay cash for 
the petroleum, and in the case of alcohol, the 
cost is dependent on the cost of the grain 
that makes the alcohol. The Government 
already has that grain—hundreds of mil- 
lions of bushels of it—much of which is go- 
ing to be a total loss. 

And now for the story itself 

Several weeks ago, I began to get rumors 
that reputable concerns, which wanted to go 
into this synthetic ruber program, were be- 
ing brushed aside by the Rubber Reserve 
Company, the Government agency which 
is in charge of the whoie rubber picture. 
These comcerns were being toid that the 
Government wasn’t interested 


THE CASE OF GEORGE JOHNSON 





Then one day a man by the name of George 
Johnson, who's an engineer in charg 
whole public power project 
came to see me and said he had been trying 
to get the Government to let him 
synthetic rubber project in Nebraska, using 


some of the surplus wheat—alr owned 
by the Government—to make al l 
he would then turn into but 
which he would make rubber. 
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Most of these synthetic rubber plants have 
been financed by the Government, 1nd the 
original allotment of plants to turn out 800 
tons of rubber a year was turned Over en- 
tirely to the petroleum industry. This Mr. 
Johnson was asking for no Government fi- 
nancing; he had his own private capital. All 
he wanted was permission to build the plants 





and the necessary priorities to get whatever 
materials he needed 

I went to some of the Government agen- 
cies involved in this rubber pie, and asked 
what the trouble was. They said they 
couldn't afford to let him have these critical 
materials. Mr. Johnson came back with the 
explanation that he had 90 percent of every- 


hing that was needed and all he wanted was 
150 tons , which is about 1 percent 
of the amount of steel that goes to the bot- 
m of the Atlantic every time a cargo vessel 
is sunk 
Johnson said that the vice president of the 


’ 
of steel 


Rubber Reserve Company, a Mr. Stanley 
Crossland, told him that he first would have 
to get approval of his alcohol project from 
the War Production Board. When Mr. John- 


son went to War Production Board to get the 
alcohol part of the program approved, so he 
could then go back to the Rubber Reserve 
Company and get the rubber part ap- 
proved, he saw Mr. Frazier Moffatt, head of 
the Alcohol Division. Mr. Moffatt, who is an 
official of the United States Industrial Al- 
cohol Corporation of Baltimore, told Johnson 
that he wouldn’t approve the project even if 
Mr. Johnson had 98 percent of the materials. 

This is in contrast to the fact that in the 
case of the companies which wanted to use 


the petroleum process which requires four 
times as much strategic material, the com- 
panies were granted priorities for all the ma- 


terial they needed, and more than that, the 
Government financed the whole thing. 

RUSSIAN OFFER TO HELP REJECTED 

After some 

process Mr 


actualls 


digging, I discovered that the 
Johnson was proposing to use is 
1 operation, turning out rubber at 


the present mgment. I went to Philadelphia 
to see it. It is being operated by the Pub- 
licker Corporation, a strictly independent 
concern which is the largest distiller of alco- 
hol in the world 

I saw their butadiene process in actual 
operation I saw them making synthetic 
rubber from it at the rate of 100 pounds a 
da I talked with Dr. Lewis H. Marks, one 
of the outstanding chemical scientists alive 
today He said the Publicker Corporation has 











agreed to release this process to Mr. Johnson, 
but he i in the meantime the Publicker 
conce ! tried to get the Government to 
ow it to produce synthetic rubber, but has 
1 unable to do s¢ 
He said there’s nothing new in the process 
It has been used by Rusisa and Poland for 15 
years In fact, virtually all of the rubber 
that Russia and Poland have had for their 
chines has been made by this process. 
I i ed not only to tell American in- 
dustry h a e job, but it volunteered 
tos il its own experts to the United States 
to sl work, yet the offer was turred 
c b} Government 
IL INTERESTS IN THE SADDLE 
I y that I am not proposing for a 
t the petroleum process be 
C We need all of that 800,000 tons 
A yeal But it seems to me the very epitome 
of folly not to be getting this additional 
sy! - ! prcduction from the grain- 
aix i | 
A t iz ! 1ing with con- 
siderable ! é I any pre- 
ri ceived v r the other, it has 
been very t gh a reporter's eyes, 
th ? here dGefinit pre i i+ 
on the pa I e off n con l of tl 
program Numerous offi s in the admin- 
istration of the rubber | n have had very 
close connections with the oil industry 








They have a tendency to resolve all doubts, 
in every argument, in favor of the oil people. 
They resolve the same identical set of doubts 
against the people on the other side. They 
like One group, and whatever that group says 
it can do, they accept those claims as Biblical 
truth. They very obviously do not like the 
other group 

It’s quite human that these gentlemen 
should have a particular sympathy and re- 
spect for the technical ability and the com- 
petence of management of the cliques of in- 
dustry with which they've had personal con- 
tact. 

But while it’s quite human, it is also quite 
wrong and I think you'll agree. We're in a 
war and we need rubber and the old jealousies 
and friendships of pre-war business days 
ought not to be allowed to enter into the 
picture. 

OUR NEEDS ARE GREAT 


If you have any doubt that we need addi- 
tional rubber, beyond the program now in 
operation, and need it at once, here are some 
figures just released by the War Department: 

The needs of the war program, up to the 
end of next year, will be 866,000 tons. The 
reserve supply of natural rubber on hand, 
plus the best we can possibly hope for in 
the present synthetic-rubber program, will 
b> a little better than a million tons, and that 
includes what we hope to get from South 
America. 

That leaves less than 150,000 tons of rub- 
ber, for all civilian use, from now to the end 
of next year. That’s not even enough to keep 
busses and trucks going, in necessary travel, 
let alone provide eny for automobiles of 
workers in war-production plants. 





Gasoline for Candidates for Public Office 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BUTLER B. HARE 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 15, 1942 


Mr. HARE. Mr. Speaker, according to 
recent press reports the Price Adminis- 
trator, Mr. Leon Henderson, has issued 
an order in connection with his gasoline- 
rationing program in the 17 Eastern and 
Southeastern States, placing Members of 
Congress, candidates for Congress, State 
legislators, and candidates for member- 
ship in State legislatures in a category 
giving them special and preferred rights 
over and above those provided and made 
available for the general public. 

It is beyond my power of comprehen- 
sion to understand why a Member of 
Congress or a candidate for office should 
be given a preferred status for obtaining 
gasoline for use in making a campaign 
over that of a farmer, merchant, travel- 
ing salesman, an industrial insurance 
agent, businessman, or any other person 
to secure gasoline for use in making a 
living or producing something that con- 
tributes specifically to our war efforts. 
As a matter of fact, I think such an order 
is a reflection upon the integrity, loyalty, 
and patriotism of any person who may be 
a candidate for Congress or State legis- 
lature, for it appears to be only a subtle 
effort to curry favor with those who may 
be elected, the idea being to have the 
favor reciprocated in case of election. 
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It is not only a reflection upon the can- 
didates themselves to think they can be 
bought or influenced in this way but such 
orders are calculated to destroy confi- 
dence in the integrity of the O. P. A. it- 
self, for if its actions are prompted by the 
reason I have suggested we would all 
have less confidence in any order it may 
make under the pretense of promoting 
our war efforts. 

While I am expressing my opinion on 
this particular order, Mr. Speaker, I have 
the further thought that the O. P. A. 
made another mistake a few days ago 
when it provided that refineries would be 
allowed an increase of 242 cents per gal- 
lon on gasoline in order to meet addi- 
tional transportation costs. There may 
be some increased cost in transportation 
due to the failure to ship gasoline by 
water along our Atlantic seaboard on ac- 
count of the losses recently sustained 
from submarines and U-boats, but I have 
a feeling if such an increase were abso- 
lutely necessary such an increase should 
have been divided in such a way as to 
give the distributors and filling-station 
operators part of the increase to par- 
tially offset the losses they are necessar- 
ily sustaining by a reduction in the 
amount of sales without being able to re- 
duce any of their expenses in the opera- 
tion of their business. 

My thought is that if the refineries are 
to have an increase in the price per gal- 
lon they should certainly be required to 
increase their commission to the distrib- 
utors and filling-station operators be- 
cause the refineries are going to pass this 
242-cent increase 'n the price per gallon 
on to the consumer, and if there is to be 
an increase, and I am not certain 
whether it is justified, it should be equally 
distributed among all required to partici- 
pate in the distribution. 

I have always taken the position that 
it is unfair for a person to criticize the 
actions of another unless he is able to 
suggest how such actions may be im- 
proved, and I am, therefore, suggesting 
that hereafter it may be well for the 
Price Administrator before issuing these 
special orders to call in a few of his State 
administrators for consultation. Most of 
them will be able to give very valuable 
advice and possibly avoid a great deal of 
criticism, 





Substandard Leadership on the Problem 
of Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 45, 1942 


Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. Mr. 
Speaker, as an extension to the remarks 
which I made on the floor of the House 
today and in supplement to them, I 
desire to present a worth-while appraisal 
of the efforts to curb inflation by the 
eminent columnist, Walter Lippmann. 
This item is worthy of our careful read- 








ing. It discusses frankly and in fairness 
the difficulties that surround our present 
anti-inflation program. 

SUBSTANDARD LEADERSHIP 


(By Walter Lippmann) 


What Congress is now doing is the direct 
result of what has been happening at the 
other end ‘of Pennsylvania Avenue in the 
White House, and complaining about Con- 
gress will not cure the matter. For the simple 
truth is that the President has been unwill- 
ing to take a firm stand for the measures that 
politicians regard as unpopular in an election 
year. Once the President had shown weak- 
ness, had showr that he himself shrank 
from doing the right and necessary things, 
it would have been counting on miracles to 
hope that Congressmen running for election 
would display a nobler public spirit. 

Thus it was the President who taught Con- 
gress that gasoline rationing and the con- 
servation of rubber tires could be dealt with 
not as a national interest of the utmost 
gravity but as a question in preelection poli- 
tics. It was the President who taught Con- 
gress, through the Treasury’s program, that 
Congress could afford to be tender and timid 
about the war financing. It was the Presi- 
dent who taught Congress not to regard Mr. 
Leon Henderson as fully responsible for the 
orderly regulation of the cost of living. The 
attitude of Congress on rationing, finance, 
and price control has been that if anyone 
may play ,politics with these issues, then 
everyone may play politics with them. 

These are not idle assertions. The record 
is clear on all of them. 

Take rubber: The man who is responsible 
for the raw materials of the war is Mr. Nel- 
son. The men responsible for equipping the 
Army and Navy are Mr. Patterson and Mr. 
Forrestal. They told the President some- 
time ago that the rubber shortage is so dan- 
gerous and so critical that unless the existing 
supply of tires now in the hands of civilians 
is drastically conserved this year, we shall be 
so short of rubber in the second half of next 
year that the power of the Army, the Navy, 
and the war industries will be tremendously 
weakened. For no matter what is done about 
synthetic rubber, there is no possible chance 
of there being enough of it soon enough to 
insure the Nation against the disaster of 
stalling a large part of its air force and its 
armored force and its war industries because 
there is not enough rubber. 

Therefore, some weeks ago the President 
was told by his own Officials that the people 
must conserve their tires, and that the only 
way to do that was to reduce the use of cars 
by Nation-wide rationing of fuel that enabies 
cars to run. What happened? There was a 
political outcry in sections of Congress. The 
President, instead of standing unequivocally 
behind Mr. Nelson, yielded to the outcry, and 
even resorted to the fiction that he himself 
did not understand the need to do what his 
own responsible officials had told him it was 
necessary to do 

Thus the Commander in Chief was willing 
to agree that thc convenience of the civilians 
was as important or even more important 
than the urgent needs of a desperate war. 
How then could the Congressmen be expected 
to be bolder and braver about anything that 
might cost them votes? 

Before this demoralizing episode a very 
soft leadership had already gone far to soften 
up Congress. The Treasury’s tax program, 
or more accurately its taxing and borrowing 
program, has been from the first timid and 
inadequate by any standard of comparison. 
As compared with what Canada is doing it 
has been weak and paltering. 

In the judgment of every responsible fiscal 
authority within the administration itself, 
it has been feeble and incompetent. It 
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simply does not contain taxes and measures 
for saving and for neutralizing excess money 
which deal even remotely with the fact that 
the Government will try to spend $77,000,- 
000,000 in the next 12 months. 

The Treasury program left the inflationary 
gap wide open. Indeed it was not entitled 
to be called a program of war finance at all; 
it was and is nothing more than a device for 
raising a little more revenue. It never did 
have taxes in it that were deliberately in- 
tended, as war taxes should be, to reduce the 
standard of living of the whole Nation. It 
never has had measures in it which provided 
either compulsion or inducement to the peo- 
ple to save the money that they cannot 
spend without wrecking their own money. 
Why? Because the President and the Treas- 
ury would not screw up their courage to let 
the people see the bill they must pay in 
order to win the war. 

The real bill, which must be paid in a 
lower standard of life, will not come due for 
perhaps another 6 months; there is still some 
fat to be lived on in the form of stocks of 
goods which have not been used up. That 
is long enough to get us by the election. 
Instead of taking measures now to conserve 
these stocks so that they will last longer, the 
administration policy is to keep them cheap 
so that they may be sold more easily, and to 
postpone thc taxation and the compulsory 
savings which would reduce civilian pur- 
chases, 

That may or may not be the way to win 
elections. It is the sure way to delude the 
people, and make far worse than it needs to 
be, the shock of the sacrifices that in the 
near future we must all inescapably make. 

Having offered the Congress such a pusil- 
lanimous fiscal policy, the administration set 
a standard and established a political climate 
in which poor Leon Henderson must absorb 
the whole political punishment for all the 
things that his colleagues and his Chief are 
leaving undone. All the chickens come home 
to roost on his doorstep. Everything that 
the administration is afraid to do about rub- 
ber and gasoline and taxes and the farm bloc 
and wages, Leon Henderson has to find some 
ingenious way to be bold about 

Perhaps he can stand it for a while. Per- 
haps the knowledge that he is making friends 
faster than he appears to be losing them will 
sustain him. Almost surely he will find 
strengih in the fact that he is doing an im- 
possible job as a brave man and true. But 
one thing he must beware of: He must not let 
loyalty and good nature cause him to accept 
much longer a situation where, for no good 
reason at all and for preelection reasons alone, 
he is given an impossible job because he is 
deprived of support and denied the indis- 
pensable tools. He is rapidly approaching 
that crisis in the life of a public man where 
he cannot deal with all the issues with his 
own bare hands, where he must make others 
face the issue by offering to resign if they 
will net make it possible for him to succeed 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. CLIFFORD R. HOPE 
OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 15, 1942 


Mr. HOPE. Mr. Speaker, today the 
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putting a limit upon the sales of the 
commodities owned by the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. I want to take this 
moment to point out what seem to me 
to be the real. issues involved. One of 
them is whether or not we can continue 
the present system of stabilizing farm 
prices by means of Government loans. 
Obviously, such a system cannot be con- 
tinued unless it is possible to dispose of 
the stocks which may be accumulated 
by the Government under the program. 
The House provision and the Cannon 
substitute would both prevent the dis- 
posal of the immense stock of wheat now 
owned by the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration. In the future they will have 
the same effect upon stocks of other com- 
modities which may be accumulated. 

The second principle involved is 
whether or not these existing stocks may 
be used now to effectively promote the 
war effort. Wheat now held by the Com- 
modity Credit Cooporation is needed for 
feed if our program of producing abund- 
ant supplies of protein foods for ourselves 
and our Allies is to be successful. Wheat, 
however, cannot be sold for feed unless 
at a price which is competitive with the 
market price of corn. This wheat can- 
not be used for livestock production un- 
less it can be sold at price which is low 
enough to induce marginal producers of 
livestock, dairy, and poultry products to 
begin and maintain production. Irre- 
spective of what the individual position 
or feeling of any Member of the House 
may be on the matter of price control or 
on the ceilings which have been placed on 
beef or pork prices, those ceilings do ex- 
ist and in the case of many producers it 
will not be possible to continue to pro- 
duce unless feed is afforded from the 
Commodity Credit stocks at reasonable 
prices. It is entirely possible that before 
another year we will have a shortage of 
some types of protein foods and fats and 
oils in this country unless our production 
of meat and dairy products can be in- 
creased through the use of Commodity 
Credit stocks. 

The issue of parity is not involved. 
That was settled by the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938. Any farmer in 
this country who wants parity or any of 
the basic crops can secure it. There is 
no way to keep him from getting it. If 
he cannot get it in the market place he 
can get a loan of 85 percent of parity 
and will receive the difference in parity 
payments from the Government. The 
present Department of Agriculture ap- 
propriation bill contains an authoriza- 
tion for parity payments. There is noth- 
ing in this bill which in any way affects 
the principle of parity in the least. To 
say that it is affected is to raise an utterly 
false issue. I am in favor of parity. I 
have supported it on every occasion. I 
will do nothing which will weaken the 
principle of parity in any way whatso- 
ever. There is no Member of the House 
who has stood any more strongly for 
this principle than I have. I say to you 
that it is not involved in this matter in 
the slightest degre 

Let us consider for a moment how this 


House will again vote on the question of | question affects American agricultural 
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producers. It is claimed by the svonsors 
of the House provision and of the Can- 
non substitute that if the Senate provi- 
sion is adopted it will adversely affect the 
price of corn. I do not concede that it 
will, but for the sake of argument, let us 
assume that it may result in some reduc- 
tion in the market price of corn. How 
will that affect corn farmers generally? 
My answer is, very little. The market 
price of corn is not a matter of great im- 
portance because such a large proportion 
of the crop goes into the production of 
livestock. It is estimated that 85 per- 
cent of all the corn is fed in the county 
where grown and most of it on the farms 
where grown, Therefore the price which 
the corn farmer receives for his product 
is not dependent upon the market price 
of corn in Chicago but upon the prices of 
hogs and cattle. If those prices are high, 
the farmer receives a good price for his 
corn. If they are low, he suffers accord- 
ingly. The only farmer who is affected 
is the big commercial corn producer who 
does not feed livestock but who sells his 
corn on the market. His numbers are 
comparatively small. But even this 
group will not be adversely affected by 
the Senate provision for the reason that 
there is no way by which he can be pre- 
vented from receiving parity. If he does 
not get it in the market place, he gets a 
Government loan of 85 percent of parity 
and parity payments in an amount suffi- 
cient to make up the difference. So there 
is no way that the corn farmer can be 
adversely affected by the adoption of the 
Senate amendment. 

What about the wheat producer? 
Wheat is a cash crop. The market price 
is important to the farmer. But under 
the existing program any wheat farmer 
who wants to can get parity. If he does 
not get it in the market place, he gets it 
by a loan and the parity payments. Fur- 
thermore, it is to the distinct interest of 
the wheat producer that Commodity 
Credit stocks be disposed of. If not, there 
is no question but what the wheat acre- 
age in this country will have to be dras- 
tically reduced and wheat farmers com- 
pelled to turn to some other crops. This 
will mean that they will have to compete 
with existing dairy, corn, or livestock 
farmers by turning a part of their wheat 
acreage into the production of feed crops 
and livestock. The simplest and easiest 
way of handling this crop is to use exist- 
ing wheat stocks for livestock feed. 

How will it affect the livestock and 
dairy farmer? Certainly only favorably. 


He is now confronted with price ceilings. 


His costs are rising. It is important to 
him to be able to keep his feed prices and 
other production costs as low as possible. 
He will be very adversely affected by any 
limitation upon Commodity Credit sales. 

What about the cotton and tobacco 
farmer? Will he be affected? Not in the 
least. The question of parity is not in- 
volved. His prices are above parity in 
any event and if they go below parity he 
will still get parity through the loan and 
parity payments. Cotton and tobacco 
farmers evidently feel it is to their in- 
terest to maintain our present system ol 
commodity loans. This cannot be main- 
tained if there is not some way of dispos- 
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ing of the accumulated stocks. As far as 
cotton is concerned there is a provision 
of law now providing for the orderly dis- 
posal of these stocks in such a way as not 
to adversely affect prices. 

What about the consumer? The pub- 
lic? All of us? . Is it better to have stocks 
of valuable livestock feed locked up in the 
storage bins of the Commodity Credit 
Corporation or is it better to have those 
stocks used in such a way as to promote 
our supplies of needed protein feeds and 
fats and oils? 

What about the war effort? Will it be 
promoted by putting a padlock on Com- 
modity Credit Corporation stocks? Will 
this stored wheat help our Army and 
Navy win victories at battle stations all 
over the world? Will it help our allies to 
keep it under lock and seal? Or is it bet- 
ter to use these stocks to make beef and 
pork and eggs and dairy products which 
are needed by our armed forces, by our 
allies, and by our civilian population at 
home which more and more is feeling the 
strain of our war effort? The answer to 
this is obvious. 

The House of Representatives is in an 
untenable position on this proposition. 
It has taken a position from which it 
must retreat. Those who have been lead- 
ing the fight for the House provision are 
real friends of agriculture. For years 
they have led the fight for agricultural 
equality. They are able and eminent. I 
have been happy to follow their leader- 
ship on many occasions but on this occa- 
sion they are wrong. They have been 
misled into taking a position which is 
inconsistent with the interests of the Na- 
tion as a whole, one which will, if adopt- 
ed, hamper and hinder us and our allies 
in our war effort and one which is 
against the best interests of agriculture 
itself. 





The Threat to Self-Government 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. AARON LANE FORD 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 15, 1942 


Mr. FORD of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave granted to extend 
my remarks, I am including excerpts from 
a recent broadcast by Mr. Fulton Lewis, 
Jr. Mr. Lewis, by reason of his wide and 
intimate contacts with governmental 
activities, is peculiarly well fitted to 
sound with accuracy the dangers of 
which he speaks. Every true American 
sincerely interested in the preservation 
of democratic government should heed 
the warning given by Mr. Lewis and make 
it his and her personal business to 
expose this sinister plan and repudiate 
hose who would take advantage of it. 
The excerpts referred to are as follows: 

I want to take up with you tonight some- 


thing very special and veryimportant * * * 
entirely out of the ordinary. It’s a situation 
that has become so disturbing to me that I 
think it ought to be brought to your atten- 
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tion, and I do hope you'll listen carefully to 
this because to me it’s a very dangerous 
matter. 

We're fighting a war that’s going to cost 
untold blood of fathers and brothers and 
some sons who are very dear to us, and we’re 
fighting that war to preserve our system of 
government * * * our right to govern 
ourselves. If that’s not what we’re fighting 
it for, we’d better know about it now and 
reshuffle our cards and reconsider the whole 
thing. 

And yet, ever since this war began, there’s 
been an unmistakable trend among certain 
groups in our country, subtly and adroitly, 
to undermine the machinery of self-govern- 
ment in the United States * * * the ma- 
chinery by which we govern ourselves. All 
over the world people have lost their right 
of self-government, and wherever they've lost 
it, it’s happened in the same identical way 
that this trend is moving. Not by anybody 
seizing the Government * * * not at all. 
It’s done by drugging and poisoning the pub- 
lic mind into believing that the machinery 
(by which they happen to govern themselves) 
is outmoded and inefficient and ineffective, 
and that the Government must be run by 
self-styled experts. 

I know that some people are not going to 
like this but I think it’s my duty to call it 
to your attention anyway, regardless of whose 
toes it steps on. 

And here in the United States, for some 
months now, there’s been a definite, unmis- 
takable trend to smear and discredit and ridi- 
cule your machinery of self-goverriment—the 
Congress of the United States. 

I can’t say it’s a campaign or a deliberate 
plot, because I can’t prove that. But I do 
say that the smearing and discrediting and 
ridiculing is going on just the same, and the 
ultimate results are just the same. These 
attacks on Congress as Congress—on Congress 
as a whole—are certainly open to suspicion 
in that they have systematically been based 
on the grossest sort of misrepresentation— 
actual lies and distortions of fact, which have 
gained such headway that they find their way 
into leading editorials of reputable news- 
papers, columnists, radio commentators. 

I’m thinking particularly about the pen- 
sions for Congressmen and about the X cards, 
in gasoline rationing, for Congressmen. 

If that criticism had been based on ac- 
curate facts it would have been one thing. 
It most certainly was not. And the ultimate 
result is that because of these misrepresenta- 
tions the general regard that the public has 
for its machinery of self-government is un- 
dermined and eaten away, which is exactly 
the process by which democracy died in every 
nation in which it has died. 

* ~ x * 7 


When you're told that Congress is just a 
lot of bumpkins and buffoons and that they 
are not functioning and can’t be depended 
upon to function, the only possible alterna- 
tive is that we ought to turn the Government 
over to appointed bureaucratic officials who 
know how to do the job. And it sounds very 
fine. 

But let’s see who these professionals are. 
In the first place, remember that they aren’t 
elected by you, according to whether you ap- 
prove of their policies or not. You can’t vote 
them out at the end of the 2 years. They 
don’t consider themselves to be servants of 
you, the public—cogs in your machinery by 
which you govern yourself. They consider 
that their job is to rule you 

As a matter of fact, the tendency of pro- 
fessional bureaucrats is to have a bit of dis- 
dain for the public, to regard businessmen 
as stupid oafs who don’t know how to run 
their businesses, and the general public as 
more or less stupid. There are quite a few 
peopie in the administrative branch of the 
Government today who feel that the public 
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has to be propagandized into thinking this or 
that—whatever, in the whim of the moment, 
they think it would be good for the public 
to think. They have a fond idea that they 
ought to contro] this and that and everything 
to protect the public from itself. 

I don’t mean that’s true of all professional 
bureaucrats, but I do mean that that is the 
tendency and weakness of appointed Govern- 
ment officials, not answerable to the voters, 
as against Members of Congress, who are 
answerable. And I don't think we're fighting 
this war to get anything like that. 

Let me assure you that there is no such 
thing as a master mind, and there certainly 
is no such thing among professional bureau- 
crats in this or any other government. I live 
with them, and I assure you that they’re 
ordinary human beings, with all the frailties 
and all of the weaknesses and all of the limi- 
tations that you have or I have. The fact 
that they hold a Government job does not 
endow them with any divine wisdom, and, 
as a matter of fact, too frequently they get 
the Government job, because they didn’t 
have ability to make a go of it in the com- 
petitive battle of private enterprise 

While there are many very sincere, hard- 
working Government employees, the cold and 
simple truth of it is thet the average caliber 
and intellect of the self-appointed master 
minds—who believe that they ought to gov- 
ern you—is certainly not a whit higher than 
the caliber and intellect of the average Mem- 
ber of Congress. 

So look out for the man—whoever he is— 
who smears your Congress. He may not be 
doing any damage intentionally, but unwit- 
tingly he is doing tremendous, incalculable 
damage to everything that you and I stand 
for and everything we’re fighting for 





O’Mahoney Says Congress Does Not 
Rank as Luxury 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 15, 1942 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
oRD, I include the following article from 
the Washington Evening Star of July 13, 
1942: 

O'MAHONEY SAYS CONGRESS DOESN’T RANK AS 
LUXURY 

Congress is “much less of a luxury than 
any other department or agency of govern- 
ment,” Senator O’MaHoney, Democrat, of 
Wyoming declared today, adding that its up- 
keep is hardly more than half the cost of 
maintaining Government publicity bureaus. 

He told reporters he believed a comparison 
of costs was justified in view of “the con- 
tinued tendency of some commentators and 
columnists to disparage Congress and to 
represent it to the country as an extravagant 
and unnecessary appendage of government.” 

He said the total appropriation for the 
House, the Senate, and the Architect of the 
Capitol this year was $15,440,399, or $650,000 
below 1941-42. In comparison, he said, the 
Labor Department cost $24,000,000, the Com- 
merce Department, $302,000,000, and the 
Agriculture Department, $680,000,000. 

“The expenditures of the Government for 
information, publicity, and publications will 
exceed $28,000,000 during the current fiscal 
yéar,” he said 
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Induction of Married Men Into Armed 
Forces 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. STEPHEN M. YOUNG 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 15, 1942 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, I call on 
Major General Hershey to issue an order 


‘applicable throughout the country, di- 


recting local draft boards to hold up the 
induction of all married men into our 
armed forces until September 1. It is 
the clear intent of Congress that single 
men without dependents and that single 
men with some financial responsibilities 
to relatives be inducted into the Army 
ahead of married men. Yet the utmost 
confusion prevails in many localities due 
to the failure of Major General Hershey 
to act in a forthright manner, following 
the clear mandate of Congress. 

Do not blame local draft board mem- 
bers. Local draft board members are 
rendering real, needful, and patriotic 
service. They want to do the right thing 
and are not to be blamed for the con- 
fusion that exists. The blame and re- 
sponsibility is at the top. Let General 
Hershey follow the mandate of Congress 
and issue positive, carefully worked-out 
orders, carrying out the will and wishes 
of Congress, and confusion and injustices 
will cease to exist. 

Uncertainty and confusion in the ad- 
ministration of seiective-service meas- 
ures exist to a marked degree in the State 
I represent. A Cleveland draft board de- 
fers all married men. Another Cleve- 
land draft board inducts many married 
men into the armed forces ahead of 
single men. This is dead wrong. Nat- 
urally, injustices such as have been per- 
mitted cause péople to be resentful. 

Proper and adequate action by General 
Hershey will immediately do away with 
confusion and apparent discrimination. 

Continued induction of married men 
and deferment of single men must not 
be permitted. The last thing that we 
in America want is that our citizens have 
cause to question the operation of se- 
lective service. Failure of General 
Hershey and officials surrounding him to 
act in a forthright and effective manner 
has already caused some injury to the 
public morale. It is of transcendent im- 
portance that the intent of Congress be 
carried out without delay. General 
Hershey, furthermore, has a duty and re- 
sponsibility to lay down hard and fast 
rules to local draft boards regarding the 
deferment of men who are doing essen- 
tial war work in defense jobs and neces- 
sary work on farms. When he passes the 
buck to local draft boards, discrimina- 
tions are bound to result. It is most un- 
fortunate that in one area liberal ex- 
emptions are permitted, while another 
nearby draft board refuses to consider 
applications for deferment made by de- 
fense-plant and farm workers. When 
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wide latitude, great injustices are likely 
to be perpetrated. Gross differences in 


deferment and induction between one 
board and another should not be tol- 


erated, and could not occur were General 
Hershey to do his duty. 

Let us end this confusion. It is up to 
General Hershey to act and to act im- 
mediately. If he evades his responsi- 
bility and fails to give proper, decisive, 
and clear-cut orders applicable through- 
out the country responsive to the ex- 
pressed will of Congress, then he should 
be displaced. 





Our Part in the European Conflict 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 15, 1942 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, in consid- 
ering the issues of the great war which 
our country must prosecute to a success- 
ful conclusion and in contrasting Ameri- 
can ideals with the ideology of the Nazi 
nation, no man is better qualified to pre- 
sent these issues than our former 
Ambassador to Germany, Hon. James 
W. Gerard, the author of My Four Years 
in Germany and Face to Face With the 
Kaiser. That you may have an expres- 
sion of the views of Mr. Gerard and a 
report on the existing conditions, I sub- 
mit herewith for inclusion in the Recorp 
a radio address which ke delivered on 
June 29: 


Tonight I am asking you to explore with 













me a little of the deeper causes v h have 
led our world into this wv l misery, 
to search for the hidden sy e flood 
of attempted conquest which I I to 
overwhelm all that we know of sé y and 
civilization. 

If you read an unabridged editior f the 
Arabian Nights you will find this sentence 
at the beginning: 

“Of a verity the doings of the ancients 
become a lesson to those that follow after, 
so that men look upon the admonitory events 

I 


that have happened to others and t 
ing and are restrained thereby.” 

And speaking of how history repeats itself 
and the ever-mysterious East reminds me that 
from the eleventh century to the th 
in the mountain fastnesses ] é 
Syria lived a tribe of people whose ruler w 
always known as the old man ! I 
tain; that tribe had won its fertile valleys 
and crag-cresting castles not by open war but 
by murder; young 
murder; they were 
their mountain 
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lights of the Mohamm 
better to be ruthless 
nade smokers of hashish just like tl nzg- 
ster of today who for the same pur} 
the same drug now called by its Mex n 
name of marihuana. 
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strong! 





dan paradise and tl 


and fearless they were 


“assassin 


local draft-board workers are permitted | day, we find that the whol 
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generation has been poisoned, not by hash- 
ish, but by the beliefs of what we call nazi- 
ism. Hitler did not create this state of 
mind—he only cultivated, as it were, a field 
already sown. He only led and improved a 
force already existing in Germany, that is, 
a will to conquer the world, and that will 
sharpened by the desire for revenge. Al- 
though an Austrian, he became the prophet 
of the Prussianism which means eternal war 
ind like the Old Man of the Mountain, he 
promises his followers the delights of con- 
quest and the plunder of rich peoples and 
cities 
These Germans just captured by the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation came to dyna- 
mite and murder. If successful the Nazis 
promised them high rank and fabulous riches. 
They are modern editions of the disciples of 
the Old Man of the Mountain 
There were once gentler Germans. The 
immigrants who arrived in this country be- 
> 1870 became our best citizens. They had 
been infected by these new doctrines— 
sented the people of South Ger- 
the Rhine country, Hannover, and 
7, and other non-Prussian states, or if 
ians, had come here as fugitive revolu- 
nists or refugees seeking asylum from the 
oppression of the military junker rulers of 
Prussia 
I could give almost countless examples 
from the writings of German statesmen and 
writers since 1870, showing the will to con- 
quer other nations. The following quota- 
tion from a well-known German author, 
Otto Richard Tannenberg, condenses their 
thought 
His book was published in 1911. A verse 
at the commencement ends “It is the right 
of the Germans to gain territories with the 
sword. We are of the race of the God of 
the Ax and we wish to conquer his uni- 
versal Empire.’ The author regrets that at 
the time of the migration of peoples the 
G 1ans had not been united so that the 
frontiers Europe would be the frontiers 
of Germany and German civilization, the 
civilization of the entire world “but the old 
days are far away and the times assign us 
a k We are 87,000,000 of German 
continent. Our country is the 
best organized. A new 
> shall fight and we shall 
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I do not believe that the passing 





of years can change them. That they exist, 
they and the Gestapo, impels us to court 
death rather than suffer defeat and submis- 
sion under these successors to the disciples 
of the Old Man of the Mountain. 

After this war is over it will be hard to find 
a Jew in all occupied Russia. The hangman, 
the machine gun, and starvation will have 
done their work 

My friend, Walter Rathenau, Jew foreign 
minister of the Weimar Republic, was assas- 
sinated in the street in Berlin by doctrine- 
drunk youths and later monuments to his 
slayers were erected without criticism. There 
were more than 350 political murders in a 
short time following the establishment of the 
republic after the last war. I don't believe 
that even the Old Man of the Mountain 
equaled this record. 

And yet we hear piping, squeaking voices 
both here and in England saying that the 
German people are not responsible, that their 
leaders led them astray 

The Germans had read Hitler’s book. They 
knew what he proposed and they voted for 
him by the million 

Our immediate task is to win the war—not 
an easy one against the efficient Nazis and 
the Japanese, who have behind them a tradi- 
tion of suicidal devotion to duty. 

Have you seen pictures of that monument 
in Tokyo erected in memory of a squad of 
Japanese who deliberately courted death to 
blow up a gate? 

We shall have few, 
oners 

The Nazis do not merely defeat; they de- 
stroy—destroy as utterly as the grasshoppers 
which devastate the fields of our West. Look 
at the condition of France; not only the men 
kept prisoners long after the surrender but 
industries, factories, machinery seized and 
moved to Germany. An American friend of 
mine owns a Villa in France. Soon after our 
declaration of war German trucks rolled up 
to the door and wines, pictures, tapestries, 
furniture went to Germany to adorn the 
palace of some Nazi gauleiter. Winner take 
all is the Nazi motto. 

The lesson for us from all this is twofold: 

First. We must at last appreciate our 
grave danger—the danger to all that we hold 
dear—the danger from this Prussianized 
Germany that seeks to rule all. Our soil is 
invaded; our coasts are infested. We are not 
safe behind our oceans; and 

Second. We must realize that the base and 
foundation of our defense against these dan- 
gers is unity, and the darker the picture, the 
greater the need for unity. Expect no mercy 
from the Germans and the Japanese; the 
poor corrupt fools who led France hoped for 
mercy—for aid; look at broken starving 
France today; and unity means administra- 
tion for the interest of all 

How can we call on the United Nations to 
unite, to stand firm, to oppose, to fight this 
danger if we ourselves in these United States 
are not wholeheartedly united? I believe 
that we are so today Those who honestly 
believed that we could stand aside behind 
cur 3,000 miles of ocean and bypass the con- 
quering march of Germany now, after Pearl 
Harbor, after the sinking of 300 ships, many 
in sight of the bathers on our shores, are now 
just as honestly with our President—our 
President, who early sensed the peril and at 
whose efficient command within a few 
months 5,000,000 men have been armed and 
are ready to back our splendid Navy, which 
our President himself helped create, in the 
defense not only of civilization but of our 
very shores and homes 

Hitler, from his mountain nest high above 
Berchtesgaden, in the Bavarian Alps, reincar- 
nates the Old Man of the Mountain, with the 
addition of an elevator. He sends forth his 
followers to kill innocent Jews by the thou- 


if any, Japanese pris- 
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sands, shooting them in droves by machine- 
gun fire. He kills thousands of Poles; in the 
streets of Athens men fall dead for want of 
food; one million and a half French prisoners 
of war work for him and bitterly regret that 
they listened to those Communist sowers of 
dissension who counseled them not to fight 
for their fatherland. In many lands horrors 
and oppression exist as never before in all his- 
tory—the wails of the little starving children, 
of the women, whose innocent husbands or 
fathers are shot as so-called hostages, fill the 
air There have been, darker hours in our 
history. But remember that every one of us 
here is descended from those who had the 
courage to face the sea and the unknown. 
We shall not fail and the United Free Nations 
will see to it that this modern man of the 
mountain and his mad disciples shall not 
enslave our world. 


Why a Retail Sales Tax Should Not Be 
Adopted by the Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 15, 1942 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include 
the following, which is the text of an 
address by Hon. RicuHarp M. Duncan, of 
Missouri, made during the National 
Radio Forum, arranged by the Washing- 
ton Star, and broadcast over the Blue 
Network Monday night, July 13, 1942: 


For more than 4 months the Ways and 
Means Committee has been laboring almost 
day and night on the revenue bill for 1942. 

In its present form, it is estimated that it 
will raise in excess of $23,000,000,000, $6,250,- 
000,000 more than last year, the largest reve- 
nue measure in all the world’s history. 

During its consideration there has been 
much discussion by members of the commit- 
tee, by the newspapers, the columnists and 
the public generally, of some form of sales tax, 
particularly a retail sales tax. 

Many large taxpayers, both corporate and 
individual, vigorously advocated such a tax, 
believing its adoption would prevent a steep 
increase in their income taxes. This was an 
erroneous assumption, as I shall prove later. 

Twenty-two States have adopted a sales tax 
of some form. However, the great majority 
of them are retail sales taxes. 

For the purpose of this discussion tonight, 
I think we may eliminate the manufacturers’ 
sales tax, as it admittedly would produce a 
very small amount of money, and confine the 
discussion to a national retail sales tax. 

The revenue bill as it mow stands does not 
contain any provision for a sales tax except 
excise taxes. 

I am opposed to a retail sales tax for nu- 
merous reasons but will discuss briefly only 
four: 

1. It is an invasion of the field which has 
been preempted, to a very large degree, by 
the States, although neither the States nor 
the Federal Government have shown much 
inclination to respect the fields of taxation 
which each has invaded. The principle to 
me, nevertheless, remains, and should be 
respected, as far as it is possible to do so. 

We are fighting today to preserve our form 
of government and we must respect that form 
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of government itself and not weaken it more 
than is absolutely essential. 

The States are today facing the most seri- 
ous problem with respect to revenues they 
have ever faced because such a large percent- 
age of our economy is being devoted to the 
war purpose. 

During the first World War approximately 
10 percent of our economy was devoted to the 
war purpose, whereas within a short time 
approximately 60 percent of our economy will 
be devoted to the present war purposes. 

It is also true that the States generally 
must keep within their budgets; they face 
a greater difficulty in deficit financing than 
does the Federal Government. Their deficits 
must be met usually by taxation or by bond 
issues approved by the people. It is also 
true that the proceeds from a sales tax in 
many States is used for old-age pensions and 
other direct benefits to the people—such as 
the maintenance of public schools and other 
State institutions. This load has very defi- 
nitely not been lessened because of the war 
but in many instances increased. 

2. A sales tax falls most heavily upon those 
least able to pay. To many people this argu- 
ment does not appeal. They say that all 
persons should contribute something to the 
maintenance of their Government. My an- 
swer is that they do. Even under the present 
law it is estimated that a married couple with 
an income of $1,500 pays approximately $250 
a year in Federal, State, and local taxes in 
various forms and ways. 

Under the proposed revenue bill the exemp- 
tions have been reduced to $500 for single 
persons and $1,200 for married persons, and 
the proposed rates will impose upon them 
the heaviest burden that the American peo- 
ple have ever been asked to bear, greater than 
they ever conceived they would be asxed to 
bear—the small, the medium, and the big in- 
comes alike are taxed very heavily, and it 
seems to me that to superimpose a sales tax 
of 5 percent, which is the amount usually 
discussed, upon every commodity that all the 
people consume, upon their already very high 
taxes, would be an unfair and unjust burden, 
particularly upon the lower income groups 
whose income is practically all consumed in 
acquiring the necessities of life. 

It has been estimated that persons in the 
very low income brackets pay as much as 65 
percent of their income for the very com- 
modities upon which a sales tax would be 
imposed, whereas those in the higher brackets 
spend a comparatively small percentage of 
their income for such things. Therefore, 
the statement that the tax falls most heavily 
upon those least able to pay. 

Some of the States have rates of 3 per- 
cent, and an additional 5-percent Federal tax, 
taking 8 percent out of every dollar the house- 
wife takes to the grocery store, would be a 
terrific financial burden, and that would be 
particularly true with respect to small pur- 
chases. It would drive from the market prac- 
tically all such commodities as penny candy 
bars and many other things in the very low- 
cost field. A 5-percent sales tax would result 
in a 12%4-percent tax on an 8-cent loaf of 
bread because we have no medium of ex- 
change smaller than a penny and we are not 
likely, during times like these, with a short- 
age of metal, to coin such smaller pieces 

3. Earlier in this discussion I stated to 
you that I would prove that such a tax would 
not prevent a steep increase in corporate and 
individual tax rates. The Treasury Depart- 
ment recommended to the Congress an in- 
crease of $8,700,000,000 in 1942. A 5-percent 
retail tax would produce a comparatively 
small amount of money. In no event would 
it likely exceed $2,400,000,000. That is a small 
amount of money compared to $8,700,000,000, 
or even $6,250,000,000, which the committee 
has finally recommended. 








| 
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If we remove from the base upon which 
the tax would be levied, the commodities 
now subject to excise taxes, producing nearly 
$4,700,000,000, the amount we would receive 
would be reduced to $1,700,000,000, and if we 
reduce the base still further by exempting 
food and medicine, which we look upon as 
the very essentials of life, the amount would 
be still further reduced to approximately 
$825,000,000, and certainly it would not be 
either economically sound or equitable to 
superimpose a retail-sales tax upon com- 
modities which already bear, in some in- 
stances, 15-percent excise taxes. 

The early advocates of a sales tax in most 
instances apparently failed to take into con- 
sideration that almost 60 percent of our 
economy is being devoted to the war pur- 
pose; that we are now, so far as consumable 
commodities are concerned, practically at 
the 1935 level, and by early 1943 it is likely 
that we shall have reached the level of 1932, 
so the receipts from a sales tax upon our 
consumable commodities would decline as 
these commodities become scarcer. It would 
take approximately 15 percent on everything 
from bread to booze to produce the amount 
of additional revenue the committee has 
recommended in the bill. I believe that is 
the answer to those who advocate raising the 
additional amount of money from a national 
retail sales tax 


My fourth objection is based upon the 
problem of administration. There are ap- 
proximately 2,650,000 retail outlets in the 


United States which would have to be checked 
by the representatives of the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue—every crossroad store and 
every peanut stand. The representatives of 
the Bureau estimated, when they were be- 
fore the committee, that it would require an 
additional fifteen to eighteen thousand peo- 
ple to administer the tax. It would require 
a great deal of office space, typewriters, cal- 
culating machines, and other equipment now 
so scarce and so much needed in the war 
effort itself. The expense would run into 
millions. : 

We who have lived with the problem of 
taxation for a good many years realize just 
how difficult it is to get rid of a tax once it 
has been imposed. Ways are always found, 
apparently, to use every dollar of the revenue 
and need is always an argument against the 
repeal of any tax. 

We also realize the great difficulty of re- 
ducing personnel in any department or bu- 
reau of the Government once it been 
built up 

The expense of administering such a 


has 


tax 


would definitely run into the millions of 
dollars. 

At this time none of us knows how long 
this war will last. We are not merely only 


fighting to preserve our form of government, 
but also are fighting to preserve the very land 
upon which we live, and the homes in which 
we are raising our families. We are fighting 
for the right to live as free men and women. 
Modern war is destructive and expensive be- 









yond the comprehension of most of us 
Whatever the cost of preserving our liberty 
we are willing to pay. We must, however 
preserve as far as it is humanly possible to 
do so our normal economy. We will win the 
war. In doing so we must ever ep our 
minds upon the problem of win1 the 
peace when victory is ours. That is the prob- 
lem of the people and of theG nment, and 
of the representatives of the people in that 
government. Our tax burden unquestion- 
ably will be increased the war goes on 
I have been one of those who have urged 
that we must approach the fir amount 
gradually and not destroy our n economy 
on the way to the top. An opportunity must 
be given to adjust ourselves the burdens 
we Will gladly bear in the preservation of all 


that is dear to us. 
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New Deal Alibi 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FOREST A. HARNESS 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 15, 1942 


Mr. HARNESS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the REc- 
oRD, I want to call attention to the speech 
of Hon. Henry F. Schricker, Governor of 
Indiana, which was placed in the REcorD 
of July 14 by my esteemed colleague, Hon. 
WILLIAM H. LARRABEE. 

The speech was Governor Schricker’s 
keynote address delivered to the Indiana 
Democratic State Convention held re- 
cently in Indianapolis. This address, I 
| think it is fair to assume, sounded the 
theme of the Governor’s party for the 
coming election campaign. 

I want, in this connection, to cOm- 

ment upon the Governor’s quotation from 
a speech I made at Wabash, Ind., on 
February 12, 1940, and to include edi- 
torial comment from the Indianapolis 
Star and the Indianapolis News, issues of 
July 2. 
The quotation borrowed, completely out 
| of context, was, “Please let’s avoid hys- 
teria in the matter of defense appropria- 
tions. Let’s be sensible and reasonable 
in remembering that we aren’t going to 
| fight a war on foreign soil.” 

To show just how completely out of 

context, and how completely misleading 
was the Governor’s usage, let me quote 
the entire paragraph of my speech from 
| which the Governor took the quoted sen- 
tences: 
“Above everything else, let us look to 
our national defenses. I think I ex- 
|, press the desire of every true American 
when I say that I want to see America 
made and kept so nearly impregnable 
that no nation or group of nations will 
dare to involve us. But please let’s avoid 
hysteria in the matter of defense appro- 
priations. Let’s be sensible and reason- 
able in remembering that we aren’t going 
to fight a war on foreign soil. Let’s di- 
rect our foreign policy so that fact stands 
out unmistakably, and then build our 
Army and Navy for that purpose.” 

The Governor not only tortured and 
distorted my meaning by lifting his quo- 
tation entirely out of context, he actually 
went to the extreme of clipping both of 
the sentences he used. 

The full paragraph, st 
needs no defense nor explanation. 
Governor’s usage appears the more la- 
bored, however, as it is examined against 
the general theme of the speech from 
which he borrowed. Even then, in Febru- 
ary of 1940, I was urging national unity 
and a prompt development of adequate 
armed strength. At this same time, and 
later in tl year of 1940, during the 
| fall campaign, both Governor Schricker 
|} and his “matchless ] 
|} Roosevelt, were promi 
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As for the editorials from the Indian- 
apolis papers which follow, they treat so 
effectively upon the Governor’s speech 
that no further comment is needed. 
{From the Indianapolis Star of July 2, 1942] 

THEME SONGSTERS OFF KEY 

he administration crators would do well, 

y in the campaign, to pipe down on their 
apparent theme that anything gone 
wrong in our preparedness program, anywhere 
we may have fallen down in the war program, 
is due to the failure of Republican statesmen 
and workers to back up the President. Gov- 
ernor Schricker, in his keynote address at the 
State democratic convention on Tuesday 
quoted eight G. O. P. leaders as having been 
critical of the administration’s defense and 
program. The Governor declared, for exam- 
ple 

“On February 12, 1940, Representative For- 
zst A. Harness, of Indiana’s Fifth District, 
Said: ‘Please let’s avoid hysteria in the matter 
of defense appropriations. Let’s be sensible 
and reasonable in remembering thet we aren’t 
going to fight a war on foreign soil.’” 

The Governor might have quoted the Presi- 
dent who, on the eve of election, said in Bos- 
ton, October 31, 1940: 

“And while I am talking to you mothers 
and fathers, I give you ome more assurance 
I have said this before, but I shall say it again 
and Your boys are not going to be 
sent into any foreign wars. They are going 
into training to form a force so strong that, 
by its very existence, it will keep the threat of 
war away from our shores.” 

Maybe Mr. Harness had recalled what the 

“said again and again” and as- 


song 


again, 


President had 
sumed the Executive knew whereof he spoke. 

It is possible, of course, the Governor's 
“matchless leader” did not have any more 
idea of the future than some of the Republi- 
cans who are now accused of standing in the 
administration's way 


dianapolis News of July 2, 1942] 
ALIBI 


[From the In 
NEW DEAL 
A hint of what is to come in the fall cam- 
paign was given in the keynote address at the 
Democratic State convention. Much of this 
important declaration of intent was devoted 
to blaming the Republican Party for the fail- 
ure of the United States to be ready for the 
war when the administration delivered its 
ultimatum to Japan and waged an unde- 
clared war against Germany in the Atlantic. 
A itly the intent of the New Dealers is 
to attempt to prove in the fall campaign that 
boSsition has controlled their national 
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Loyalty of Americans of Italian Origin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SAMUEL DICKSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 15, 1942 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the ReEc- 
orD, I include the following address de- 
livered by Mr. Generoso Pope, chairman 
of a grand concert-rally held at Man- 
hattan Center, New York City, on Wed- 
nesday evening, July 8, 1942, under the 
auspices of the war Savings staff of the 
United States Treasury Department and 
the War Savings Committee for Ameri- 
cans of Italian Origin of the State of 
New York: 

I want to thank you all for coming here 
tonight because the purpose of this meeting 
is very important to all of us. Our country, 
our homes, and our very lives have been 
challenged by forces that have tried to 
destroy our democracy 

Our Government is asking us to buy War 
bonds, first, because it is the best invest- 
ment in the world, to preserve our way of 
American life. You will be paid back with 
interest. And, second, you supply your sons 
and your brothers in the armed forces of the 
United States with all the war material they 
need in order to destroy and defeat as quickly 
as possible all our enemies 

From reliable information that I have, 
there are 460,000 young men of Italian blood 
now serving in the United States armed 
forces. Many thousands of these boys volun- 
teered before they were drafted. Surely, we 
cannot fail them. We will not fail them 
We have to do our part and more than our 
part. We have to give and give our all, give 
our very lives, if it is necessary to achieve 
victory. Amongst those 460,000 boys, 70,000 
are sons of aliens—who are now called 
enemy aliens. This is something I hope and 
I am sure our Government will do something 
about, to remove that word “enemy” be- 
cause I know that their hearts and souls are 
a hundred percent our Government 
and their sons are now defending our coun- 
try with their very lives 

This is the first time 
world that the Italian ] 
at war with the United 
This is not a war agail 
They have always been and they are today a 
peace-loving people who have made notable 
contributions to the culture and civilization 
of the entire world, and we are proud of them. 
This is not a war that the Italian people want 
This is a war imposed upon them by a small 
group of Fascists and their dictator, who are 
taking orders from the superdictator, or pub- 
lic enemy No. 1, the worst that the world has 
ever known—Hitle! 
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forces are looki..g to us for their freedom 
again, and amongst them are the people of 
Italy; yes, first we have our obligation to 
defend our country, our homes, and our very 
lives, but we also have the responsibility of 
a free people, that we should keep on fight- 
ing, that freedom again will be victorious all 
over the world. 

I am sure that all people of Italian origin 
in this great country from every State in the 
Union are doing their duty, as they are doing 
their duty in the State of New York. I only 
wish that they could all be here tonight to 
witness this great demonstration of loyalty 
and devotion to our country. 

Our Government is asking us to do our part, 
and there is a responsibility to do as much 
as is in our power to do. In order to do this, 
we have to make every kind of sacrifice nec- 
essary for complete victory. When you com- 
pare our high standard of living to that of 
the countries that have been conquered, it 
does not matter how much we give—we still 
have much left. We all know that victory for 
the Allies means a victory for all peoples. 
Our fight is not a fight to conquer. We are 
fighting for liberty and justice for all. We 
again pledge ourselves to our Commander in 
Chief, and we are all a hundred percent be- 
hind his policies. We are ready to take orders 
from him and give our very lives for our 
country. 

We all hope and pray that the Almighty 
God will give our President the strength and 
good health to guide us to a final triumph for 
all mankind. I thank you. 


Veterans’ Laws Enacted During the Sev- 
enty-seventh Congress 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 15, 1942 


Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, for 
the information of Members of Congress 
and their constituents, I am inserting 
herewith a digest of laws enacted during 
the Seventy-seventh Congress providing 
benefits to veterans of the Spanish- 
American and the World War and their 
dependents. 

The Seventy-seventh Congress, with 
the cooperation of the American Legion, 
Disabled American Veterans, and Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, were enabled to fully understand 
the problems faced by the veterans and 
their dependents and to legislate benefits 
that will contribute to the comfort and 
welfare of these defenders of our 
Nation. 
VETERANS’ LEGISLATION, SEVENTY-SEVENTH CON- 

GRESS—DIGEST OF LAWS ENACTED DURING THE 

SEVENTY-SEVENTH CONGRESS AND ADMINIS- 

TERED BY THE VETERANS’ ADMINISTRATION 

Public, No. 97, Seventy-seventh Congress, 
June 3, 1941, provided for issuance of 
Government life insurance in the amount of 
$10,000 to Army aviation cadets, premiums 
to be paid by Government. Upon being 
commissioned they shall have the option of 
continuing policies at their own ex- 
pe! se 

Public, No 
June 38, 


the 


the 
such 


99, Seventy-seventh Congress, 
authorized the issuance of in- 
surance in the amount of $10,000 under the 
National Service Life Insurance Act of 1940 
to enlisted men detailed as aviation students, 


1941 








Army, who are undergoing courses of instruc- 
tion which require them to participate reg- 
ularly and frequently in aerial flights, pre- 
miums to be paid by the Government. Upon 
completion of training they shall have the 
option of continuing such policies at their 
own expense. 

Public, No. 182, Seventy-seventh Congress, 
July 18, 1941, authorized the payment of pen- 
sion for disability or death resulting from 
service in the United States Coast Guard on 
or after January 28, 1915, and before July 2, 
193¢. Commencement of pension granted 
under this act is from date of application but 
not prior to date of act. 

Public, No. 193, Seventy-seventh Congress, 
July 30, 1941, provided that pension or com- 
pensation payable to a dependent mother or 
father under any law administered by the 
Veterans’ Administration shall continue dur- 
ing dependency whether dependency arises 
prior or subsequent to the death of the vet- 
eran. The fact of remarriage of the mother 
or father shall not operate to terminate such 
pension, provided dependency exists notwith- 
standing such remarriage. 

Public, No. 213, Seventy-seventh Congress, 
August 18, 1941, pertaining to selective serv- 
ice, provided that any person whose period of 
service or training and service is extended 
under this act shall, notwithstanding the 
limitation in section 602 (a) of the National 
Service Life Insurance Act, upon the time 
within which application for national service 
life insurance may be made, be granted insur- 
ance under such section without further 
medical examination if application is made 
within 120 days after date of this act. 

Public, No. 242, Seventy-seventh Congress, 
August 21, 1941, made the highest rates of 
World War death compensation, service con- 
nection of death required, payable as death 
pension to the dependents of veterans of the 
Spanish-American War, including the Philip- 
pine Insurrection and the Boxer Rebellion, 
entitled to death pension under Veterans 
Regulation No. 1 (a), part I, as amended. 
The same rates were made available to the 
dependents of veterans entitled to death pen- 
sion at wartime rates where the veteran’s 
death resulted from an injury received in 
line of duty in actual combat in a military 
expedition or military occupation. The rates 
made applicable to these groups are contained 
in section 5 of the act of July 19, 1939, Public, 
No. 198, Seventy-sixth Congress, subject to 
amended insurance limitations. 

Public, No. 262, Seventy-seventh Congress, 
September 26, 1941, provided that members 
of the Reserve Corps of the Army who were 
called into the active service in excess of 30 
days subsequent to February 28, 1925, who are 
now disabled from disease or injury con- 
tracted Br received in line of duty while so 
employed shall receive the same retirement 
pay and hospital benefits as are provided for 
those in the Regular Army. 

Public, No. 289, Seventy-seventh Congress, 
November 5, 1941, authorized the issuance of 
insurance in the amount of $10,000 under the 
National Service Life Insurance Act of 1940 
to enlisted personnel of the Naval Reserve 
and Marine Corps Reserve, while on active 
duty underg¢ training leading to desig- 
nation and during enlisted service as an 
tion pilot, premiums to be paid by the Gov- 


ing 


avia- 









ernment. Upon release from active duty or 
discharge, or upon commissioning, they have 
the option of continuing such insurance at 
their own expense 

Public, No. 359, Seventy-seventh Congress 
December 19, 1941, amended Veterans Regu- 
lation No. 1 (a), part II, paragr (c) to 
include for wartime rates disal s and 
deaths resulting from injury or disease re- 
Ceived in line of duty (1) as a direct result 
of armed conflict, or (2) while igaging in 
extra hazardous service, including such serv- 
ice under conditions simulating war, or (3) 
While the United States is engaged in war. 








The provisions of the act apply to disability 
or death occurring prior to the effective date 
of the act, but payments shall not be made 
for any period prior to date of enactment, or 
date of receipt of application, whichever is 
the later. 

Public, No. 360, Seventy-seventh Congress, 
December 20, 1941, provided in Section 10 for 
an amendment to section 602 (d) of the 
National Service Life Insurance Act to per- 
mit the granting of insurance without med- 
ical examination to any person in the active 
service upon application made within 120 
days after December 20, 1941, upon payment 
of premiums. After expiration of 120 days 
any such person may be granted national 
service life insurance at any time upon appli- 
cation, payment of premiums, and evidence 
of good health 

This act also provided that any person in 
the active service on or after October 8, 1940, 
who, while in such service and before the ex- 
piration of 120 days after the date of enact- 
ment of this act, dies or has died in line of 
duty (including death resulting from disease 
or injury incurred in line of duty), without 
having in force at the time of such death 
Government insurance in the aggregate 
amount of at least $5,000, shall be deemed to 
have applied for and to have been granted in- 
surance as of the date of entry into active 
service or October 8, 1940, whichever is later, 
in the sum of $5,000 payable as provided in 
section 602 (h), except that payments there- 
under shall be made only to the following 
beneficiaries and in the order named: 

(A) To the widow or widower of the in- 
sured, if living and while unremarried; 

(B) If no widow or widower entitled there- 
to, to the child or children of the insured, if 
living, in equal shares; 

(C) If no widow or widower entitled there- 
to, or child, to the dependent mother or 
father of the insured, if living, in equal shares. 

This act further provided that any person 
in the active service on or after October 8, 
1940, who, while in such service and before 
the expiration of 120 days after the date of 
enactment of this act, suffered in line of duty 
total disability continuously for 6 months or 
more without having in force at the time of 
such disability Government insurance in the 
aggregate amount of at least $5,000, shall be 
deemed to have applied for and to have been 
granted insurance in the aggregate sum of 
$5,000, effective as of the date such disability 
was so suffered but not prior to October 8, 
1940. Provision was made for the waiver of 
premiums during the continuation of such 
total disability. The Administrator was au- 
thorized to transfer from the national service 
iife-insurance appropriation to the national 
service life-insurance fund such sums a ] 
be necessary to cover all losses incurred and 
premiums waived thereunder 

Public, No. 361, Seventy-seve 
December 20, 1941, an act to fac 
ardization and uniformity of procedure relat- 
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ing to determination of service connection 
of injuries or diseases alleged to have been 
incurred in or aggravated by active service 
in a war, campaign, or expedition, enacted 
into law certain polici¢ f the Veterans 
Administration pertaining to and § rning 
the ng of service con! n < C ~ 
bilities 

Publ No. 365, Seventy- ( - 
Decem! 22, 1941, extends 
hospitalization anc domicili - 
istered by the V ra A i to re- 
tired officers ind el ted me! f tk Ar 
Navy, Marine Corps and (¢ Guar I 
erved honorably during a wa ¢ d h 
same mann s such benefit shed 
to veterans of any wa ub-€ ) - 
tion provisions and Veterans R 1 nN 
6 (c), paragraph VI (A 

Public, No. 451, Seventy- C Y 
February 11, 1942, amended the National 
Service Life Insurance Act of 1940 to enable 
a person in a e service ur ] - 
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surance by the advancement from appropria- 
ticns for active service pay of a sufficient 
amount to meet the first premium thereon, 
such amount to constitute a lien up ny 
service or other pay accruing to the person 
for whom such advance was made Any 
amount so advanced in excess of available 
service or other pay, shall constitute a lien 
against the policy 

Public, No. 556, Seventy-seventh Congress, 
May 14, 1942, amended section 301 of the 
World War Veterans’ Act, 1924, as ded, 
to provide the privilege of renewing expiring 
5-year-level premium term policies for a 


fourth 5-year pericd 

Public, No. 571, Seventy-seventh Congress, 
June 5, 1942, provided 
United States Military Academy w 
dergoing flight training involving partici; 
tion in regular and frequent aerial flig 
shall be entitled to the same insurance 
fits as are provided by the act of Jw 
1941 (Public, No. 99, 77th Cong., heretof 
digested in this pamphlet), for enlisted 
of the Army detailed as aviation stu 
Upon completion of the prescribed tra i 
as. aviation students, and until permanently 
relieved from duty involving participation in 
regular and frequent aerial flights the insur- 


that cac 











ance provided shall continue but the pre- 
miums shall be deducted from their pay. 
Upon being permanently relieved from such 


duty the insurance may be continued at the 
option and expense of the individual 
Public, No. 591, Seventy-seventh C 
June 5, 1942, provided that for purpase 
of laws administered by the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration, the unexplained absence of an in- 


ngress, 


the 


dividual from his home for a period of 7 years 
and after diligent search no evidence of his 
existence after date of disappearance had 


been found or otherwise received, the death 
of such absentee as of date of expiration of 


such period may be considered as sufficiently 
proved 
Public, No. 601, Seventy-seventh Congress, 


June 10, 1942, amended Veterans Regulation 
No 1 (a), part III, paragraph I (f), increasing 


- S 
the rate of pension payable to World War vet- 
rans and veterans of the Spanish-American 
War, including the Boxer Rebellion an 





ippine Insurrection based upon permanen 
and total disability not connected with the 
service, from $30 to $40 per month 

Public, No. 658, Seventy-seventh Congress 
July 8, 1942, an act to create the 
flight officer in the Army Air Force amel1 
the Army Aviation Cadet Act, and for other 
purposes, section 7, amended section 5 of 
the Army Aviation Cadet Act 
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subsection (3) of section 602 (d) of the Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance Act, as amend- 
ed, and for other purposes,” amended section 
602 (d) of the National Service Life Insurance 
Act of 1940, as amended by section 10 of 
Public, No. 360, Seventy-seventh Congress, 
heretofore digested in this pamphlet to 
clarify the language thereof; to extend in- 
surance protection to cases where the person 
in active service on or after December 7, 1941, 
and prior to April 20, 1942, was captured, be- 
sieged, or otherwise isolated by the forces of 
any enemy of the United States, and to estab- 
lish definite procedure relative to claims, 
waiver of premiums, and issuance of policies. 

The act also incorporated provisions in- 
cluding principally the clarifying of the Na- 
tional Service Life Insurance Act, as amend- 
ed, pertaining to the permitted class of bene- 
ficiaries, with particular reference to the 
terms “parent,” “father,” and “mother,” and 
removed the insurance limitation which, un- 
der the prior law, precluded the payment of 
higher rates of death compensation or pen- 
sion because of the receipt of certain monthly 
amounts of yearly renewable term or auto- 
matic insurance, or national service life in- 
surance, 


Subsidizing Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. RICHARD B. WIGGLESWORTH 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 15, 1942 


Mr. WIGGLESWORTH. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorpD, I include the following editorial 
appearing on July 11, 1942, in the New 
York Times, characterizing the adminis- 
tration program as “No program to con- 
trol inflation but a plan to subsidize it’’: 

SUBSIDIZING INFLATION 


Out of the confusion of congressional 
maneuvering over farm legislation there is 
emerging a pattern—-the pattern of the worst 
farm bloc bargain yet. Out of that pattern 
emerges also fresh evidence that the admin- 
istration is not giving courageous support to 
its own program for control of the cost of 
living 

The Senate, while ostensibly supporting the 
President's stand for the sale of Government- 
held surplus grains below parity has passed 
with the tacit approval of the administration 
a bill requiring the Government to make non- 
recourse loans on six major farm crops at full 
100 percent of parity. The House Avricultural 
ttee, while still holding out against 

les of Government-held surpluses, 
ha pproved with alacrity the bill for 100 
percent parity loans The inference is that 
the House, being assured of full parity prices 
for the farmer, will now yield on some modest 
I bparity Thus the admin- 
apparent triumph, 
secured a modest weapon 
at the cost of the biggest 
up yet scored by the cc 
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wheat alone, the marking up of this year’s 
crop of 900,000,000 bushels by 38 cents a 
bushel, to the full parity level of about $1.34. 

Yet the administration seemingly approves 
this deal. The Senate passed the bill for 100- 
percent-of-parity loans only after Senator 
Barkiey, the majority leader, had emerged 
from a conference with President Roosevelt 
to announce that the administration had 
“taken no position” on it but that he, “as an 
individual,” would vote for it. Representa- 
tive FuLmMer, chairman of the House Agricul- 
tural Committee, asserted that the parity 
loan bill had the approval of the Secretary 
of Agriculture and that Budget Director 
Smith, representing the President, had “vir- 
tually” given his complete approval. More- 
over, the President, on Thursday, while issu- 
ing another rebuke to Congress for refusing 
to permit subparity sales, was silent on the 
matter of 100-percent-parity loans. 

If all this means what it seems to mean, 
we are confronted with a new tack in the 
administration’s cost-of-living program. Ap- 
parently, farm prices are to be allowed, or 
rather forced, to rise to full parity. The 
farmer is to be guaranteed, in the case of 
wheat, a further 40-percent increase in his 
price. But the direct inflationary effects of 
this upon the cost of living are to be tem- 
pered by having the Government, at the same 
time that it is making loans of $134 a 
bushel, sell wheat back to the farmers for 
feed at 83 cents a bushel. In effect, the 
farmer is to get the most he ever asked for, 
but the consequences are to be absorbed in 
a Government subsidy. 

This extraordinary plan reflects a new light 
on another aspect of the administration's 
program. It has been doing nothing to ar- 
rest the steady rise of wages, which are rais- 
ing costs and making it imyossible to hold 
price ceilings. But it has been demanding 
of Congress funds to subsidize those lines of 
business which cannot meet the rising wages 
and still hold their prices down. Here, tenta- 
tively at least, are the outlines of a formula 
for controlling living costs that fits the pre- 
war New Deal perfectly. Labor and farm 
pressure groups are to be placated, no one 
is to be “discomboomerated.” The whole 
problem is to be solved by that well-known 
panacea, more Government spending. 

If this is the plan, it is the most extraordi- 
nary scheme for meeting the demands of war 
yet to emerge. It can only result in adding 
enormously to the expenses of Government 
and further swelling the stream of Govern- 
ment spending of borrowed money, which is 
the very source of our whole inflation prob- 
lem. It grasps at the illusion that labor ang 
the farmer can be spared a shrinkage in their 
living standards in the face of a shrinkage of 
the material things that comprise those living 
standards. It is a proposal to pour gasoline 
on the fires of inflation, which might tem- 
porarily damp down the outward signs but 
must eventually make the damage infinitely 
worse. This is no program to control infia- 
tion. It is a plan to subsidize it. 


Platform Adopted at Wisconsin Republi- 
can State Convention 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANK B. KEEFE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 15, 1942 





Mr. KEEFE. Mr. Speaker, delegates 
from every county in Wisconsin, in Re- 


100 | publican convention assembled on July | 


11, unanimously adopted a platform of | 
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principles that represent the will and 
spirit of the Republican Party in Wis- 
consin, despite a vigorous preconvention 
effort of certain groups to smear Repub- 
lican Members of Congress from Wiscon- 
sin. Nearly 2,500 delegates and alter- 
nates, without a dissenting voice, com- 
mended their Representatives in the 
Congress. The full text of the platform 
follows: 

G. O. P. Apopts ITs PLATFORM AT CONVENTION 


The representatives of the Republican 
Party of Wisconsin, in convention assembled, 
congratulate the people of Wisconsin on their 
achievements in the cause of our country in 
every national crisis. The Republican Party 
came into being for the purpose of bearing 
aloft the banner of human liberty and prog- 
ress. Though temporarily deposed, it has 
never surrendered its birthright, and in this 
unprecedented world crisis it must continue 
to assert its leadership in earnest support of 
every measure for world liberty and world 
democracy. 

In order to justify its existence, a political 
party must have the courage to declare the 
basic principles upon which it appeals to cit- 
izens for support. Those principles should 
not be mere vote-catching slogans, but should 
express political truths which, in the long 
run, are for the best interests of the people. 

We have a Constitution which is the bul- 
wark of our liberty. We Republicans of Wis- 
consin declare that it is our primary purpose 
to uphold that Constitution. There must 
now, as in the past, run through all of its 
acts, as the silver thread woven into the fab- 
ric, the principle of leadership in the advance- 
ment of humanity’s cause. 


WAR SUPPORT PLEDGED 


We are at war. We pledge to our country 
and to its leaders the support of the Repub- 
lican Party of Wisconsin to the end that 
complete victory shall be ours. We therefore 
declare it to be the duty of every American 
to make every sacrifice and perform every 
service within his power to help win the war 
and establish permanent peace. We Repub- 
licans of Wisconsin declare our loyal support 
of the Government in our war effort, and we 
make the solemn pledge that no partisanship 
in any degree shall be allowed to interfere 
with that patriotic duty. 

We Republicans of Wisconsin also declare 
our belief that when the victory is won and 
the Axis Powers are utterly crushed and their 
military power destroyed, there should be set 
up some kird of an international organiza- 
tion that shail provide a just method of set- 
tling international disputes and shall have 
the power to preserve the peace of the world. 

We repudiate the New Deal, planned econ- 
omy, and all regimentation of freemen. No 
government is capable of ordering the lives 
of its citizens, as the numerous recent mis- 
takes of the present New Deal administration 
demonstrate. The Republican Party stands 
for freedom and will fight to defeat the ene- 
mies of freedom within our borders as well as 
without. The Republican Party offers united 
opposition to those who seek to subvert the 
American way of life. 

G. O. P. CONGRESSMEN DEFENDED 


Prior to the Pearl Hcrbor horror, our Nation 
was unprepared for war and our people were 
peace-minded. Although large amounts of 
money had been appropriated for defense 
preparations, the New Deal administration 
neglected defense while spending billions of 
dollars on Utopian schemes that had neither 
logic nor experience to support them 

Our Representatives in the Congress, 
knowing these facts and being denied in- 
formation possessed by the administration 
in power, voiced the then prevailing judg- 
ment of the people of our State. For doing 
so they are now branded by the Democratic 
Party as unpatriotic. Their reluctance to 
follow a leadership that so utterly failed to 














prepare for defense, and, although possessed 
of information of the impending attack, failed 
to be on the alert and failed to correlate our 
Army, Navy, and air forces to meet it, is 
conclusive evidence of a strenuous effort on 
the part of the administration to besmirch 
our Representatives in an abortive attempt 
to cover up its own failures. 

We commend our Republican Members of 
Congress for their valiant stand in express- 
ing the will of the people of Wisconsin. 

The cost of victory will be great. Economy 
is even more essential in time of war than in 
time of peace. We demand that the war be 
not used as a pretext for destroying our re- 
publican institutions. 


BUSINESS AID URGED 


An all-out war effort calls for the produc- 
tive use of small business establishments. 
We demand that a greater effort be made to 
protect small businessmen from ruin occa- 
sioned by the decrees of bureaus and com- 
missions who do not understand the hard- 
ships of those whom they seek to regiment 

We enthusiastically commend the present 
Republican (State) administration for its ex- 
cellent record of wise legislation and rigid 
economy, and we pledge ourselves a con- 
tinuation of the same kind of efficient gov- 
ernment. 

We commend the Republican administra- 
tion through its agricultural board and de- 
partments for opposing encroachments by 
substitutes on the dairy industry and we 
pledge ourselves to oppose any attempt to 
repeal or reduce the tax on oleomargarine or 
other dairy substitutes. 

We pledge ourselves to efforts to secure 
true and constructive parity for the dairy 
industry as well as general agriculture. 

We pledge ourselves to the improvement 
and development of a soil-conservation pro- 
gram which eliminates red tape and wasteful 
expenditures. 

We pledge ourselves to the further develop- 
ment of warehouses to act as basic markets 
for the seasonal surpluses and to aid in the 
rehabilitation period following the war. 


DAIRY INDUSTRY STRESSED 


We favor the continued development of 
dairying as Wisconsin's greatest agricultural 
activity and as the most effective utilization 
of our land and*labor resources. 

We commend the Republican administra- 
tion, its labor laws and agencies for the co- 
operation achieved between industry and la- 
bor which has produced the tremendous out- 
put of necessary war materials in Wisconsin. 

We believe in the workman’s right to or- 
ganize and bargain collectively under State 
and National legislation which will insure 
an equal opportunity for all. 

We favor a continuation of our adminis- 
tration’s recognition of the equal rights of 
labor and industry by which each has 
achieved understanding and respect for the 
other. It is because of this friendly coopera- 
tion fostered by your administration that Wis- 
consin’s war production has reached its high 
peak. 

We favor a continuation of the policy of 
providing adequate educational opportuni- 
ties for training our youth. We urge every 
child in Wisconsin to take advantage of the 
benefits provided and believe that it is the 
duty of the regularly elected officials to en- 
force the laws pertaining to such education. 


CONSERVATION 


We favor the continuation and expansion 
of our conservation program, administered 
on an efficient, cooperative, nonpolitical, and 
scientific basis. We favor the continuation 
of the six-man commission type of adminis- 
tration. of conservation which has existed 
since 1927. 

Recognizing that present war conditions 
have brought highway construction to a 
practical halt, we favor the segregation and 
earmarking of adequate highway construc- 
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tion moneys for the purpose of bringing our | 
highways up to date as soon as possible when 
materials, machinery, etc., again are made 
available for such purposes. 

Our Government is based upon a party 
system, and good citizenship requires elec- 
tors to aline themselves with one party and 
its principles. Participation in the affairs of 
more than one party at the same time, espe- 
cially as candidates for office, is politically 
dishonest and weakens the basic foundations 
of government. We therefore pledge our- 
selves to the enactment of legislation pro- 
hibiting any person from being a candidate 
for public office on more than one party 
ticket at the same time. 

And, finally, we abhor the tremendous en- 
croachments by the Federal Government 
upon the rights of sovereign States. We 
promise eternal vigilance in retaining to the 
States those powers which rightfully belong 
to them under 
republic. 





Certification of Birth Records 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LUCIEN J. MACIORA 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 15, 1942 


Mr. MACIORA. Mr. Speaker, I hope 
the House will act promptly and favora- 
bly on H. R. 7239, described as “a bill to 
authorize the Director of Census to issue 
certifications of birth records.” 

It is anything but common knowledge 
that approximately one-half of the 
entire population of the United States 
is unable today to produce a birth cer- 
tificate. 

As a direct result there are millions 
of persons born in the United States 
who cannot establish the fact that they 
are citizens of the United States. 

I am proud to say that my home State 
of Connecticut—progressive in this as in 
all other things—was one of the first 
States in the Union to provide, by legis- 
lation, for recordation of birth certifi- 
cates. Yet, in spite of that progressive- 
ness, it is true that there are today 
320,000 persons in Connecticut who have 
no official record of their birth and can 
obtain none. 

What is true of my State undoubtedly 
is true of the Nation as a whole in this 
respect. The vast majority of the cer- 
tificateless persons are in the employable 
age groups. 

For instance, only 20,000 of 320,000 
persons in Connecticut who have no offi- 
cial record of their birth, are under 20 
years of age. This reservoir of 300,000 
potential war workers is dammed back 
by lack of a Federal registration system 
such as this bill provides—confronted by 
insuperable obstacles, in many cases, 
when seeking to enter into the industrial 
war efiort. 

There are numerous other compelling 
reasons for adopting this legislation, but 
if it did nothing more than make the 
contribution to our war effort which it 
guarantees, it should be given the green 
light. 
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Address at Democratic Rally 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. THAD F. WASIELEWSKI 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 15, 1942 


Mr. WASIELEWSKI. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following address 
delivered by me at the Democratic rally 
sponsored by the State Democratic com- 
mittee, South Side Armory Hall, Wednes- 
day, June 17, 1942: 


Mr. Chairman and fellow Americans, it is 
good to be with you again, and I am most 
happy to see so many of my cold neighbors 
and friends present here this evening. 

A year and a half have elapsed since I have 
taken over the duties as your Representative 
in Congress. It has been a distinct privilege 
and honor for me to represent the people 
of the Fourth District of Wisconsin. The 
service of the people in my district to our 
Nation in this crisis is unsurpassed anywhere 
in the country. I am justly proud to repre- 
sent a district so patriotic and truly 
American. 

The present term of Congress, no doubt, is 
one of the most eventful in the history of 
our country. So much has happened in so 
short a time. At least three very important 
measures passed during this term are his- 
tory making. The most important of them, 
in my opinion, is the lease-lend bill; next, 
the extension of the Selective Service Act; 
and third, the repeal of the Neutrality Act 

Were it not for the passage of the Lease- 
Lend Act, it is quite possible that, when the 
attack was made upon us at Pearl Harbor, we 
might have been alone in carrying the battle 
against the Axis Powers. For without our 
assistance, there is considerable doubt in the 
minds of many men who know, whether 
Britain, Russia, and China could have car- 
ried on the war as long as they have. In 
addition to preserving the assistance that 
these nations can give us in bringing about 
ultimate victory in this war, the Lease-Lend 
Act has accelerated our production of ‘var 
materials. Thus, when Germany, Italy, and 
Japan declared war upon us, our ability to 
meet the situation had been vastly increased. 
The foresight and statesmanship exhibited 
in the recommendation of this legislation to 
Congress rests in no small part with our 
great President, Franklin D. Roosevelt 

The importance of the extension 
draft is now very evident to all, for had we 
demobilized our armed forces October 
and November, the confusion and difficulty 
in bringing back all these men into service 
when the war broke out would have greatly 
reduced our efficiency y retaining the men 
in the service, we have further seasoned them 
and prepared them so that, when the neces- 
sity arose, they were ready for immediate 
ection. It is because they were ready that 
we are now able to send expeditionary forces 
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to all parts of the globe and thereby bring 
the war to the enemy much sooner! 
The repeal of the Neutrality Act, 


which was 





passed 2 months before Pearl Harbor was 
attacked, gave us that much additional time 
in which to arm our merchantmen properly. 
It had been estimated that it would take 6 to 
8 months to provide our merchant fleet ade- 
quately with guns and trained crews. A 
large number of the merchant shij that 
went down were unarmed, and sev l of the 
ships that were armed have given battle to 
and even sunk the would-be attackers 

The opening months of the w have not 
been very favorable to us. They have 
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brought us much pain and suffering and 
heartaches. We have lost men; we have lost 
ships; and we have lost some territory. 
However, the tide of the battle is turning, 
and our men are quickly coming into their 
own. The severe punishment inflicted upon 
the Japs by our fleet in the Marshall Islands, 
where we presented our first offensive blow; 
the defeat we administered to the Japanese 
in the Coral Sea, at Midway, and at the Aleu- 
tian Islands will leave a lasting dent in the 
striking power of the Japanese, for we have 
put a good part of their navy out of commis- 
sion. It is but a sample of what we will do 
when we really get going. We must not over- 
look, too, the magnificent forces stationed at 
“Shangri-la” and their now famous raid upon 
Tokyo and other principal cities of Japan. 
This is the beginning, and, to use the phrase 
of one of our great warriors, “We have not 
yet begun to fight.” 

Our great ability at mass production is 
quickly gaining new recognition. The splen- 
did manner in which our industries have 
converted from peacetime to war production, 
the splendid cooperation and skill of our 
labor have brought our production to a point 
beyond that of the Axis. Today, we are out- 
producing them in every field of war ma- 
chinery. Our airplane production today is 
more than 5,000 planes per month. Adding 
to this the production of the United Nations, 
it is said to run to more than 8,500. Our 
shipyards are turning out more than two 
ships a day. Tanks by the trainloads are 
being shipped out of our various plants. 
Guns and ammunition of all types are stead- 
ily flowing from production lines. Most of 
our equipment outperforms that of the other 
nations of the world. Our¢anks have demon- 
strated their superiority in many battle- 
fields, our planes and «hips likewise 

However, we must not allow these set- 
backs of our enemy, these marvelous pro- 
duction figures of our industry to make us 
feel overconfident or cause us to let down in 
our determination to do better and better. 
We must remember that our enemy is clever, 
strong, and resourceful, that if we are to hold 
to a minimum our losses in life and the de- 
struction of our cities, it is important that 
we put all we have into this battle now and 
continue so until victory is gained. One tank, 
one gun, one ship, one airplane today is worth 
a hundred tomorrow. 

At present, an effort is being made to 
alarm the people of the country in regard 
to the boundaries of the several conquered 
countries of Europe after war. There 
are a handful of people who insist on hav- 
ing a definite understanding and agreement 
in this respect now rather than waiting until 
after the war will have been won. One won- 
ders whether they expect thus to retain unity 
of war effort among the United Nations 
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The first point in the Atlantic Charter is 
that there shall be no territorial aggrandize- 
ment, and the second point is that no ter- 
ritorial changes shall be made that do not 
accord with the freely expressed consent of 
the people concerned. The President stood 
stubbornly by these principles and warded 
off all attempts made by the Russian Min- 
ister at getting a commitment now regard- 
ing the boundaries. We all appreciate that, 
were we to get into a controversy over bound- 
aries at the present time, we should be di- 
verting our efforts and energy away from 
the first job at hand, that of winning the 
war. Once victory is attained, our next big 
job is to create a world organization that will 
secure a lasting peace for.all peoples. Then 
will be the time to solve boundary disputes, 
for, if chaos is allowed to rule then, this war 
will have been fought in vain. 

The President's action is leading toward a 
just peace on the basis of the principle of 
self-determination. Just as there should 
have been no place for appeasement in the 
pre-war era, so we cannot tolerate appease- 
ment in the working out of the peace that 
will follow. We must be firm and resolute 
in our purpose of bringing about a lasting 
peace and make certain that our children and 
their children will not have to live the hell 
we live today. 

The war may be over in a year, and it 
may last 10 years. I fervently hope it may 
be over very soon so that you, fathers, moth- 
ers, wives, and sweethearts, may have your 
loved ones with you again as soon as possible. 

Meanwhile, we must work and work on 
with growing fervor. The battle of the At- 
lantic is still challenging us. It will have to 
be overcome in order to allow our ships to 
bring the necessary supplies and men with 
which to open a new front. We cannot hope 
to win this war through an internal collapse 
in either Italy or Germany. We will have to 
win on the field of battle with sheer military 
and naval force. It is manpower that will 
win the war in the end, manpower properly 
armed and equipped with the best machinery 
of war available. And it is our job to see that 
our men in arms get the materials that will 
bring victory. It is our obligation to accept 
the regulations that naturally arise in war- 
time and thus hasten the day of victory, the 
day when we can with certainty secure peace 
on earth for all men of good will. 


Why Not Manufacture Synthetic Rubber 


Other Than 


From Source Material 
Petroleum Byproducts? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 15, 1942 


Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, Mr. Fulton Lewis, Jr., in his 
notable national radio program, has been 
giving voice to sentiments entertained 
by millions of Americans. He has pub- 
licly queried officials in high places as to 
why the War Production Board and 
other agencies have appeared to be 
prejudiced against any experimentation 
designe. to expedite the manufacture of 
synthetic rubber from readily available 
material other than petroleum 
byproducts. 


source 
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I have repeatedly insisted that the 
Government agencies should not hesitate 
to experiment effectively with, and in- 
vestigate thoroughly, all methods of cre- 
ating synthetic rubber and all potential 
raw source material. Many experts have 
testified before congressional committees 
to the effect that grain and waste mate- 
rial could be employed for the creation 
of synthetic rubber efficiently, and that 
such rubber could be manufactured more 
speedily and cheaply and with lower ex- 
penditure of critical material in manu- 
facture. Scientists have made state- 
ments in speeches and magazine articles 
to similar effect. Newspaper columnists 
have averred that there is contradiction 
among experts as to what is the truth 
about this matter. Nevertheless, there 
is an amazing partiality to the oil monop- 
oly among certain dollar-a-year men and 
a singular desire on their part to keep 
the control of the situation in the hands 
of this corporate octopus. 

A few days ago I inserted in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL REcorD a letter from the mas- 
ter of the Washington State Grange, 
Henry Carstensen, aggressively demand- 
ing that the Government cease vacillat- 
ing on such a vital issue as supplying 
rubber to America for civilian use and for 
the war activities and get busy at once 
employing all source material, including 
surplus grain and salvage of waste mate- 
rial. The people are disgusted with pro- 
tracted delays. America’s whole econ- 
omy is built on rubber. Not only is rub- 
ber indispensab!e to our efficacious par- 
ticipation in the war and in assisting our 
Allies against the Axis but it is essential 
to the maintenance of our business, in- 
dustrial, and agricultural life upon a 
sound economic keel. In order to finance 
this war we must maintain some measure 
of activity of a business nature from 
which financial return can be derived. 
This Nation cannot effectively operate 
without tires. It seems to me the matter 
is of such vital importance that almost 
everything else should be subordinated 
to it. 

Mr. Carstensen’s letter evoked a great 
deal of favorable reaction and was com- 
mented on by the Associated Press on 
Monday, July 6. Mr. Chester H. Gray, 
Director of the National Highway Users 
Conference, and one of the outstanding 
economists in America, wrote me an in- 
teresting letter, republication of which I 
believe is justified by its provocative con- 
tents. Here it is: 

NATIONAL HIGHWAY USERS CONFERENCE, 

Washington, D. C., July 7, 1942. 
Hon. JoHN M. COFFEE, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Your extension of remarks be- 
ginning on page A2607 of the Appendix of 
the Rrcorp, relating to the making of syn- 
thetic rubber and containing a letter from 
State Grange Master Henry B. Carstensen, 
are of the greatest interest, surely to all 
citizens who wish to see this Nation properly 
equipped to carry on the war enterprise in 
every way. 

Now that our former supply of rubber hag 
been cut off for the duration, and how much 
longer no one Knows, it is necessary that the 
Nation equip itself with a new supply of rub- 
ber. The old supply of rubber must be made 
to last just as long as it can possibly be made 
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to last and every item of scrap rubber must 
be remade into usable war commodities for 
quite soon our present supply will wear out 
and then our conduct of the war in a Nation 
which has come to use motor transportation 
as much as is evident in the United States 
will be desperately handicapped. 

Any method by which the application of 
which synthetic rubber can be produced— 
there are several methods—sho' be put into 
operation. Surplus grains co used ad- 
vantageously in this great pr ; likewise 
petroleum products are available for use, and 
others of various materials. 

What we need is a quick step-up of the 
synthetic-rubber program to secure at the 
earliest possible date, no later than 1943, more 
annual tonnages of rubber than this Nation 
ever has used. It would not be safe seemingly 
to conclude that any annual tonnage of rub- 
ber for-all sources less than 1,000,000 tons a 
year will suffice for the military needs of our 
Nation and of our Allies and of those essential 
aspects of war transportation which motor 
vehicles must continue to supply unless we, 
as a Nation, are willing to confront greater 
difficulties than we have met down to this 
date. 

The public needs to know about synthetic- 
rubber production, its possibilities, and the 
dire need of it. Undoubtedly, you have con- 
tributed greatly to this knowledge by intro- 
ducing into the Recorp the material by which 
these comments are offered. 

Respectfully yours, 
CHESTER H. Gray, Director, 





Keep Singing, Keep Working, and Fight 
For America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SAMUEL A. WEISS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 15, 1942 


Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, America is 
fighting the battle of her life in the 
greatest war in world history. The pres- 
ent battle excels in scope and numbers 
the War of 1812, the Civil War, the Span- 
ish-American War, and World War No. 1 
combined. Our ships, our planes, our 
men are fighting on the five continents 
and the seven seas. This is truly a global 
conflict. The destiny of civilization— 
man’s right to worship his God—the 
right of men and women to be free are 
at stake in this war. 

As part of my remarks, I wish to in- 
clude a statement prepared and pub- 
lished by E. R. Squibb & Sons; New York, 
which I sincerely believe merits the in- 
terest and attention of every man, wom- 
an, and child in America because it ex- 
presses what we consider the essence of 
that for which America stands, that for 
which America is now working and fight- 
ing. The hopes and purposes therein ex- 
pressed, therefore, constitute for us the 
dominant policy which will at all times 
guide us in our operations during the war 
and in the peace to come. 
STATEMENT OF E. R. SQUIBB & SONS 


NEW 


YORK 


There was a dream that men could one 
day speak the thoughts of their own choos- 


ing. There was a hope that men could one 
day stroll through streets at evening, un- 
afraid. There was a prayer that each could 





speak to his own God—in his own church. 
That dream, that hope, that prayer became 
America! Great strength, youthful heart, 
vast enterprise, hard work, made it so. Now 
that same America is the dream, the hope, 
the prayer of the world. Our freedom its 
dream. Our strength its hope. Our swift 
race against time its prayer! We must not 


fail the world now. We must not fail to 
share our freedom with it afterward. Keep 


singing, keep working, and fight for Amer- 
ica! 





Poland’s Unconquerable Spirit 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALFRED F. BEITER 


OF NEW YORK 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 15, 1942 


Mr. BEITER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks I include an 
address which I delivered at the twenty- 
fifth anniversary celebration of St. Gual- 
bert’s Church in Cheektowaga, N. Y., on 
Sunday, July 12, 1942: 


In this global war, which engulfs every 
major nation on earth, we find translated into 
brutal reality man’s inhumanity to man. 
The venom, the lust, the brutality of mankind 
in its worst form has captured the heart and 
soul of a ruthless, ambitious, willful band of 
international villains who now terrorize the 
world. The weak, the unprepared, and the 
helpless have become the victims of whole- 
sale wanton attack, invasion, and occupation. 
Minorities, including the Catholic, Protestant, 
and Jew, have been mercilessly dealt with 
under the pagan philosophy of these modern 
tyrants, who place personal ambition above 
decency and temporal power above God. A 
reign of terror has been unleashed over the 
seven seas and the strongholds of Christen- 
dom are everywhere assailed by the advocates 
of materialistic imperialism. Let us not be 
deceived. This is fundamentally a war of 
two philosophies—-one the upholding of the 
right of every man, woman, and child to live 
in self-respect and security; the other advo- 
cating fascism, with its iron rule over the 
lives and destinies of all the people. If we 
subscribe to the moral laws of God, then 
must take up arms against the antireligious, 
anti-God forces who seek to destroy the 
Civilization built up in 1,942 years and to 
cast the world into slavery and serfdom 

If I can say nothing else, I appeal to you, 
from the bottom of my heart, to view this 
titanic struggle between good and evil as a 
contest in which each of you are personally 
and individually affected. I appeal to you 
not to forget for one single instant that your 
life, your security, your happiness, is depend- 
ent upon the successful Outcome of this war 
Your home, your family your futur 
irrevocably tied up in victory or defeat. The 
monsters who lurk beneath the mt 
devils who deliver death and destruction f: 


we 


and 





re 
ait 





the skies, the beasts in human form who 
ravish the land and the homes of the inno- 
cent and unprotected, the saboteur and tl 

spy who undermine, contaminate, and infest 
the communities within our borders the 
enemies we must combat These enemies are 
real and mighty and ruthless. Their objec- 
tive is to terrorize, to persecute, to enslave the 
free peoples of the earth. Their g , their 
tanks, their planes are aimed at you and 
your families and all that you hold dear. 
Their foremost ambition is to sever the artery 
through which pulses the blood of American 


| 
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Do not be deceived for one moment that 
you are secure because bombs have not been 
dropped on this community, because the 
sky is not flecked with enemy planes, be- 
cause the uniformed puppets of the Axis ma- 
chine are not gcose-stepping down the main 
avenues of your city. Do not lull yourself 
into a false sense of security. All of the 
ideals and aspirations of Christendom are un- 
der attack. If, for one fleeting second 1 
should mistake the comfort and of 
your home for a haven of perpetual peace, 
let me ask you to remember the fate of just 
one great republic who has felt the of 
superior might. 

Recently, I witnessed a private exhibition 
of a Nazi-made motion picture which chroni- 
cles the fall of Poland. Thr of 
Axis cameras is photographed the destruction 
of Warsaw. Let me tell you it was a cold- 
blooded, rapacious, barbaric assault on an un- 
prepared populace. Mass murder, in the most 
vicious of imaginable forms, became the daily 
recreation of squads of diving stukas and t 
legions of heartless invaders. The indigr 
the brutalities, the indescribable viol: 
were beyond the conception of tiie average 
man. 

Poland fell in September 1939 because Po- 
land did not have the strength of to 
effectively resist. Here was a people of 34,- 
500,000 with all of its fesources of wheat, coal 






security 


curse 


ugh the lens 





arms 


oil, and textiles liquidated and overrun. Over 
200,000 Poles died in the defense of their 
homeland during that tragic month. No one 


knows how many since then have died of 
sta:'vation, of disease, in concentration camps, 


or in martyrdom for the cause of freedon 





1,200,000 Poles have been transported to 
Germany to work at forced labor. The young 
women of Poland slave in the war plants, on 
the farms, and some have met fates most 
unspeakably cruel. The treasures rt and 
culture, the churches of that f us 


state, the private property of milli 
have been either destroyed or confiscated. 
But, in spite of this mad frenzy of conquest 








the heroic resistance of the Poles has n 
yet been broken. They strike at Hitler and 
at all for which he stands. at every possi} 
opportunity. They fight with courage agai: 
apparently insuperable odds. The} botage 
plants, they derail trains, they u eve 
method of active and passive resistance avail- 
able to them; 200,000 escaped the grasp of 


and, under different 

other lands, they carry on the acti b 
against the Axis. 15,000 ficht 
An army corps fights with Scotlaz 

fights in the Middle East and in Af: nd 
still another aids the embattled Rit 
Thousands are being trained in Canac 

the United States as pilots and a 

various branches of the armed 

General Sikorski leads the ba 
freedom in London and tl 
on. The Polish anthem is still sur 

lands. The Poles have not surrende i. TI 
fight on and on, and, my friends, th have 
no doubt about the justice 

which they fight. 

If, as Americans, we could grasp a1 : 
of that spirit, we too would make t - 
fices necessary for 
of these madmen wh 


free peoples of the world Somethi 


the tyrant, 


in 








that stamina, of that de 
that undying i n 
is what we must acquire We m 

direction, and with the help of God this 
Nation shall not fail. Into the 
must cast all that we have. W 
shall reap the sweetness of vit 
shall more precious the {| 





re 0 


hold 
liberty and personal security 

No lawmaker can legiwjate * ve ol . 
erty into the hearts of a} | H ’ 
provide protective legal dev é , 


safeguard libertv and to im - 
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of liberty, like the love of God, is an in- 
tangible quality that belongs to the soul. 
It is a spark that glows, however dimly, in 
the make-up of even the most primitive hu- 
man. It is only under duress and adversity 
that that spark bursts into a glowing flame 
of purpose and deterruination. 
We can cite the peisecution of the Chris- 
in pagan Rome, the suffering of the in- 
“nt during the Spanish Inquisition, the 
Dark Ages—and now the po- 
of Hitler—as periods in European his- 
ry that set Christian hearts afire with soul- 
ispired wrath. In all recorded history God- 
essness has never flourished as it does today 
i contemptible, diabolical rule of the 
dictators 


rs of the 


Once his liberty is denied, man’s demand 
freedom is overwhelming. Cast him into 
late the sanctity of his home and 

ly, destroy his temples of worship, and 

| the very core of his life and 


avery 


sllion of the incomparable 
wf tyranny, treachery, and 


still resist Their native soil 

th the blood of patriots; their 

> reduced to rubble and ruin; their 

are decimated and desolate—but 
till fight on. Under different flags, in 
they stubbornly fight for free- 


keep that noble record ever before 
if un sense even a fraction of the 
nitable spirit of the Poles who have made 
al Air Force terror to every Nazi— 
1 not fail to do our part to win this 

or freemen everywhere 
your part now by unstinting 
service of your country’s cause; 
of War Bonds and stamps; by 
> Red Cri the United Service 
Army and Navy Relief, and 
by upholding the hand of our 
symbolizes to the Op- 
cause for which we 
important of all, let us be true 
be true to our faith, be 
300 Inspired by freedcm 
arms, and fortified with the 
ir cause is Just, we cannot, we 

li not fail 


nt, wh 


the world the 


cience 


Protecting Our Future Security 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HARRY B. COFFEE 


OF NEBRASKA 


IOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


ka. Mr. 
ranted by 
RECORD 

> Nebraska 


nvention 





from this conflict, we will no longer be a 
free anc independent Nation. 

We, and all our allies, must win in order 
to save our freedoms, our homes, and our 
national existence. We have more at stake 
than any other nation in the world, not only 
in material wealth but in those higher values 
we enjoy under our constitutional form of 
Government. Should we lose this war, your 
Government will no longer be the servant 
of the people, but the people will be the 
servants of the Government and our cher- 
ished heritage, democracy, will have been 
destroyed. We must crush the Axis Powers 
before these ruthless and imperialistic forces 
can assimilate into their war machine the 
resources and the hundreds of millions of 
people now being brought under their des- 
potism. We have a tremendous task ahead 
of us and we cannot anticipate an easy 
victory. 

In order to insure that coveted and im- 
perative victory, we have pledged all our 
resources, our manpower, our wealth and in- 
genuity to the successful prosecution of 
this gigantic struggle. This is not just a 
two-ocean war. We are fighting our ene- 
mies on the seven seas and throughout the 
world. We already feel the inevitable pinch 
of sacrifice, a mere beginning of the real 
sacrifices yet to come, if victory is long in 
the winning 

In our endeavor to preserve our freedoms, 
we must fight our enemies at home, as well as 
abroad. We must be vigilant on the home 
front against the un-American subversive 
influences of communism, nazi-ism, and fas- 
cism that are designed to destroy our system 
of government. While we are fighting with 
Russia against Hitler, our common enemy, we 
must be determined in our efforts to combat 
the subversive influence of communism 60 
rampant here in this country. While com- 
munism has made little headway in the Mid- 
west, it is.a most potent force on the east 
and west coasts and in our industrial cen- 
ters 

When Attorney General Biddle recently or- 
dered the deportation of the west coast Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations leader, 
Harry Bridges, who was responsible for some 
of the most violent and Gestructive strikes 
ever known in this country, he found Bridges 
to be a member of the Communist Party and 
that the Communist Party in America advo- 
cated the overthrow of the Government by 
force It advocated the class struggle, which 
was described as the enteri phase of civi 
war in America, for the revolutionary over- 
throw of capitalism. 

There are millions of American citizens, 
who have been indoctrinated with this false 
philosophy, who are now work undermin- 
ing our system of government with a view 
of destroying the profit system. The Com- 
munists have been particularly active in some 
of the Congress of Industrial Organizations 
unions where they have wormed their way 
into positions of leadership. Before Hitler 
made his attack on Russia these Communist 
leaders were fomenting strikes in an effort to 
sabotage our defense production. In an ef- 
fort to enlarge their sphere of influence and 

after Hitler's attack on Russia they 
nly bec: superpatriots and the 


ngest { r intervention in the 


nized labor 


While the rank and file 
are thoroughly loyal and patriotic, the com- 


munistic endeavoring 
first to gain control of organized labor, then 
industry and eventually the Government it- 
self. The American workman must be pro- 
tected in his right to work for victory with- 
out being forced to pay tribute to any organi- 
zation 

The Communists control 1 
zations and publicatioz & most 


labor cKeteers are 


umerous organi- 
of which are 
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engaged at the present time in a smear purge 
campaign against Members of Congress who 
have been active in fighting these subversive 
activities I have been honored by being 
placed on their purge list. They want a 
Congress they can control. Their list in- 
cludes pre-~Pzarl Harbor interventionists as 
well as noninterventionists. The tactics anc 
methods vary to suit their purpose. The 
noninterventionists are being smeared and 
their patriotism questioned because they 
voted their convictions against measures 
which they felt would inevitably lead this 
Nation into war 

Before the treacherous attack at Pearl Har- 
bor, I did everything I cou'd to keep this 
Nation from becoming involved in the war 
but supported every measure designed to 
strengthen our own national defenses. I 
recognized the potential strength of our ene- 
mies and reaiized the awful price we would 
have to pay in the event of war. I was not 
one of those who said we could clean up 
the Japs in 6 weeks. After the State De- 
partment had laid down a virtual ultimatum 
to the Japs, the latter part of November, it 
Was gross negligence on the part of those in 
command of our military and naval forces at 
Pearl Harbor in not being on the alert when 
the treacherous Japanese attack occurred 
That failure to be on the alert has cost this 
Nation dearly. It forced a complete change 
in our naval strategy which was designed for 
offensive action, because after the disaster we 
were forced to pursue a defensive strategy in 
the Pacific, until our losses could be replaced. 

After the sneak attack, every loyal Ameri- 
can was reedy to avenge the deaths of those 
who paid the supreme sacrifice at Pearl Har- 
bor. America was then united for war to 
crush Japanese imperialism and the Axis 
Powers. That job must be done, and I am 
giad to tell you that our production of ships 
planes, and tanks is far ahead of schedule. 
The might of the United States, the indus- 
trial giant of the world, is now being directed 
against our enemies in increasing magnitud¢ 
Federal expenditures for war activities are 
now nearing a billion dollars a week. Dur- 
ing the next 10 months the United States 
Treasury will have paid out for war purposes 
an amount exceeding the aggregate value of 
all the farm lands, buildings, and cattle in 
the United States. 

Everything we have is at stake in this war 
and after it is won we must be alert to pre- 
serve our constitutional form of government 
against the political, social, and economic 
repercussions that will follow in the wake 
of war. Wistory records that following the 
last war those nations in Europe which be- 
came financially impaired were an easy prey 
for communism, fascism, and nazi-ism. We 
must eliminate all unnecessary Federal ex- 
penditures. Waste, extravagance, and incom- 
petence cannot be condoned. We must curb 
the war profiteer as well as the labor racket- 
eer. All of us must make sacrifices in orde: 
to preserve the financial stability of the Gov- 
ernment. Let us never waiver in our deter- 
mination tod preserve our liberties, property 
righis, and constitutional government. 

We owe that to our posterity, and those of 
us on the home front owe that to our brave 
and patriotic soldiers, sailors, and marin 
who are risking their lives to preserve thi 
cherished heritage. We can never repay ti 
debt of gratitude we owe to these men wh 
have joined the forces in defense of our coun- 
try. When they have achieved final victory 
and returned to their homes they must be 
assured of an opportunity to reestablish 
themselves in agriculture, industry, and com- 
merce under our system of free enterprise 
which has made America so great among the 
world’s nations. 

The shift from our war 
activities will test our ingenuity. 


activities to peace 
However, 
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the demand for civilian goods, unobtain- 
able during the war, will be so great that 
jobs can and should be made available in 
private industry to absorb the men who pro- 
tected their country in time of need. 

War has forced nations to become more 
self-sufficient. Our scientists and labora- 
tories are busy now developing substitutes 
for the articles we are no longer able to im- 
port. New industries in this country will 
be developed to supply those essentials for 
which we formerly depended on some foreign 
country. At the beginning of this war, we 
were dependent for 98 percent of our rubber 
upon the Dutch East Indies, the Malay States 
and others now under the control of the 
Japanese. As a result we are facing a most 
critical rubber shortage in this country. 

Grain alcohol-synthetic rubber plants 
should be established without delay here 
in the Midwest to meet this crying need. 
Poland, Russia, and Germany have been mak- 
ing synthetic rubber for years from grain 
alcohol. A bushel of wheat will produce 
22, gallons of alcohol and a gallon of alcohol 
will produce 2.2 pounds of rubber. In other 
words, under processes now approved, 5%4 
pounds of rubber can be obtained from a 
bushel of wheat. Alcohol from which rubber 
is made can be obtained from any waste agri- 
cultural product or any agricultura] product 
containing sugar or starch. 


So far, the War Production Board has re- 
fused to grant any priorities on the strategic 
materials necessary for the construction of 
these grain-alcohol plants. However, ap- 
proval has been given for the construction 
of plants to manufacture synthetic rubber 
from petroleum gas. This program is lag- 
ging seriously and those of us in the agri- 
cultural sections have been insisting that 
agriculture be given a chance to participate 
in this new industry. This industry can and 
should be continued after the war is over 
to prevent this country from ever again 
becoming absolutely dependent on distant 
foreign countries for this most critical com- 
modity. 

There is another reason why we should de- 
velop this industry for self-protection and 
that is to prevent the people of this country 
from being gouged by these monopolistic in- 
ternational cartels. For example, in 1924 the 
price of rubber was about 25 cents a pound. 
In 1925 it was hiked to $1.25 a pound. In 
other words, the consumers in this country 
were forced to pay an increase of about $2,000 
per ton for rubber. Our normal annual con- 
sumption is about 650,000 tons. On this 
basis, we would be gouged $1,300,000,000. It 
was frankly admitted by some of the parties 
in this cartel that the price was raised in 
order to pay the war debts due this country. 
This cartel was later abandoned and the 
price of rubber dropped down as low as 3 
cents per pound in 1932. The cartel was later 
revived and the price stabilized at a reason- 
able level. However, it can be used to raise 
the price at will. 

This is typical of many international car- 
tels which have stifled production in this 
country and have exacted a terrific toll on 
our consumers who have been forced to de- 
pend on foreign countries for products which 
can and should be produced in this country. 

We must look primarily to new industrial 
uses for our surplus farm crops. Chemists 
are pointing the way now which should re- 
sult in new industrial enterprises throughout 
these agricultural sections. What we are do- 
ing in that respect, every other country is 
doing also. While there always will be an 
exchange of goods between countries, and 
foreign commerce should be encouraged, this 
Nation should not fail to develop all the new 
uses possible from its agricultural products 
and to develop new agricultural and indus- 
trial products to meet existing demands, 











It should be pointed out that under normal 
conditions before the war, approximately 94 
percent of our entire industrial production 
and 94 percent of ou: entire agricultural pro- 
duction was consumed right here in this 
country. The last ‘var made nations more 
self-sufficient, and those who had formerly 
depended upon us for agricultural products 
developed their own production. We have 
enjoyed the greatest market in all the world 
right here in this country. We can’t afford 
to turn this market over to foreign countries 
after this war is over. It must be retained 
for our own citizens if we are to safeguard our 
high standard of living. 

With the burden of debt the people of this 
country must shoulder when this war is over, 
American agriculture, labor, and industry 
must be protected against the importation 
from other nations of competing products 
produced by slave labor. I am unwilling to 
tear down the tariff walls of protection which 
measure the difference between the domestic 
cost of production and foreign costs. 

Until last year I had hoped that this Nation 
might be able to keep out of the wars of 
Europe and Asia. However, I am reconciled to 
the fact that public sentiment will force us 
to intervene in any major conflict in the 
future on either continent. As a result I 
am convinced it will be necessary for us to 
assume a dominant position in collaboration 
with our allies in formulating an effective 
program to preserve world peace and to ad- 
just international disputes. 

However, so long as I am in the United 
States Congress, I can assure you that I shall 
fight to protect the interests of my country 
and my State in any international program 
that may be promulgated after the war. 





Additional Compensation for Postal 
Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HARRY R. SHEPPARD 


OF 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 15, 1942 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker and 
Members of the House, my attention has 
recently been drawn to H. R. 7071, which 
carries additional compensation for 
postal employees during the war period. 
My information is to the effect that hear- 
ings upon this bill have been completed 
and action by the committee is pending. 

I feel that it is essential that legisla- 
tion be enacted increasing the salaries 
of postal employees, particularly those 
in the low-bracket income. It has been 
a long time since the Congress has given 
any consideration to these splendid peo- 
ple who are rendering our Government a 
most efficient and necessary service, and 
I respectfully request the chairman of 
the Civil Service Committee, the Hon- 
orable RoBerT RAMSPECK, to see that a 
bill is presented to the House that will 
give to the postal employees equitable 
consideration and proper income com- 
mensurate with the salaries paid to other 
governmental department employees, 
and when that bill is presented to the 
Members of the House, I respectfully 
solicit their support for its enactment. 


CALIFORNIA 
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Address of Hon. Archibald MacLeish 
Before National Retail Dry Goods 
Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CLAUDE PEPPER 


OF FLORIDA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 16, 1942 


Mr. PEPPER. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the RrEcorpD a very able 
address delivered by Hon. Archibald Mac- 
Leish before the National Retail Dry 
Goods Association at Chicago on June 17, 
1942, in defense of the American Con- 
gress. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

From the beginning of the Republic one 
of the inalienable American rights has been 
the right to cuss the Government. Life, lib- 
erty, and the pursuit of Congressmen, they 
used to say in the old-time country news- 
papers. Maybe they still do. But whether 
they do or not the principle stands. It’s a 


man’s right, if he governs himself, to say 
what he thinks of his handiwork. It’s a 
freeman’s right, an American’s right, to 


climb up on the next stump and tell the 
world how the Government looks from there. 
Some would say it’s the dearest right a free- 
man has. Certainly it’s the last right most 
of us would willingly surrender. It’s a right 
we're jealous of in these United States. 

We're jealous cf it because it is not only a 
freeman’s right; it is the freeman’s right— 
the right which, more than any other, dis- 
tinguishes the man who has freedom from 
the man who hasn’t. And for two reasons, 
First, because the freeman is the only man 
who can enjoy the privilege. And, second, 
because the freeman is the only man who 
knows how to enjoy it, because its exercise 
is, in a sense, the mark of the freeman 

When a freeman sails into his govern- 
ment he sails into it partly because he 
doesn’t like it but mostly because it’s his. 
He cusses it the way you cuss a mean rela- 
tion. But when a man who doesn’t know 
the way of freedom, who hasn’t learned the 
feel and sense of freedom, sails into a free- 
man’s government, he doesn’t talk about it 
as though it were his. He cusses it from the 
outside and with an outside feeling—with 
an outside animosity. What he says is as 
awkward and wrong and in some way as com- 
ical as Brooklyn talk in the Wyoming cow 


country. But it’s not comical altogether or 
awkward only. It can be dangerous, t 

It can be dangerous primarily for this 
reason, that its consequence, if you get 


enough of it, can be to infect others—even 
others who have the real sense and feel of 
freedom—with the notion that their Gov- 
ernment, their free men’s Government, isn’t 


actually theirs, but is something outside 
them, something, even against them I's 
effect, if you get enough of it, can be to 
break down and injure and _ perhaps 


eventually destroy the most precious t 
freemen have, the thing which is, in the 


touchstone of their freedom, 


analysis, the 
their sense of identity with their govern- 
ment, their sense that their government is 


theirs, is them. Destroy that sens l 
you destroy the reality of self-government 
leaving the form only. Destroy self-govern- 
ment and there is very little freedom left. 
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A freeman’s right to cuss his govern- 
ment, in other words, is a right which must 
be guarded as closely in the practice as in 


the possession. And it is for that reason 
that men who value freedom are so jealous 
of it. It for that reason that men who 


value freedom resent its abuse more bit- 
terly than most abuses of their rights. They 
realize 1at the abuse of this right cannot 
Only corrupt the right but injure the struc- 
ture itself on which their freedom rests. 
They realize that a Bertie McCormick or a 
whole family of Bertie McCormicks who abuse 
the freeman’s right by pumping out a vast 
and costly propaganda aimed to persuade the 
people to hate and fear their government and 


their President are violating the basic de- 
cencies of a freeman’s world. And they are 
not impressed when they are told that the 


McCormick family is doing rothing more 
than exercise the sacred right of criticism 
The people of this country know all about 


criticism. They know about Bertie McCor- 
mick, to And they know where the one 


ends and the other begins 

Criticism in a freeman’s country is made 
on certain assumptions, one of which is the 
assumption that the government belongs to 
the people and is at all times subject to the 
people’s correction and criticism. Criticism 
of the Government made on that basis is 
proper criticism, no matter how abusive. But 
abuse of a representative government made, 
not upon that assumption but upon the as- 
sumption that the Government is one thing 
and the people another—that the President 
is one thing and the people who elected the 
President another—that the Congress is one 
thing and the people who elected the Con- 





gress another—abuse of a_ representative 
government made with the implication that 
the government is something outside the 
people, or opposed to the people, something 
the people should fear and hate—abuse of 
that kind is not “criticism” and no amount 
of editorial self-justification can make it 
sound as though it were. It is a harmful 
propaganda. And a propaganda which is no 
less harmful because it is untrue 

For it is untrue. The picture of Washing- 
ton—and it is a picture found not only in 


the propaganda but sometimes in the 
newspapers devoted to news as well—the pic- 
e of Washington as another nation, al- 
most a foreign power, fixed upon our shores 
to wage a kind of bureaucratic war upon our 


press 








people a picture which would be fantastic 
if it were not so frequently presented. Who 
are these Congressmen and Senators who are 
now s off in apparent distinction from the 
An C people They are the American 
I ¢ T are tl people’s representa- 
tin in Congress, elected by the people, and 
act in tl eople’s behalf. Like the peo- 
ple wv n they represent they are men of 
v y degrees of al varying, and vari- 
ri pinio Some of them are men of 
gr listiz Som ‘ t. Some are 
I f fine and as re n- 
s j I d America Some 
Some are men 
re e al racter. Some 
E r I e for I But one 
t f them h cor u 
t re the United § I y f 
t € ves e peo] i 
+ I h re the 7 
I the } le, mu more t 
€ p I 
wv € ri 1e p 
be 
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E ? word 
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Bob Patterson a bureaucrat who gave up a 
place on the Federal bench to work 16 and 18 
hours a day at less pay and with the dead cer- 
tainty that he would be crucified in the end 
if anything went wrong? Is Milo Perkins a 
bureaucrat who left a profitable business in 
Texas because he thought there was a job in 
Washington which had to be done, and who 
almost killed himself to do it? Is Jerry Land 
a bureaucrat, who could have retired at the 
conclusion of a distinguished Navy career, 
but kept on to build the ships we need to win 
the war—and more ships—and yet more ships 
untii there is no time to sleep or eat? Leon 
Henderson, who has taken on the toughest 
and most unpopular job in America—the job 
of fixing prices and rationing essential goods 
to peg down the big top when the inflationary 
gale begins to blow—is a man a bureaucrat 
who starts his conferences at half past 6 in 
the morning and ends them well after mid- 
night at a salary an assistant treasurer would 
sniff at and with nothing ahead but more of 
the same for a long time coming? Are Jack 
McCloy and Bob Lovett bureaucrats who left 
a comfortable law practice and a comfortable 
New York bank to take on two of the most 
thankless assigr:ments in Washington with 
the knowledge that the world would only 
hear of either of them if the job went wrong— 
Jack McCloy and Bob Lovett, who have turned 
in twe of the great performances of this war. 
Is Elmer Davis a bureaucrat—Elmer Davis, 
who has given up one of the sweetest and 
surest and most peaceful jobs in journalism 
to take on a Government chore in which— 
and I speak of something of which I have a 
certain knowledge—in which the only sure 
reward is public vilification and private hurt? 
Is Henry Stimson a bureaucrat—Henry Stim- 
who had already won all the honors his 
country had to give him? Is Frank Knox? 
Henry Morgenthau? Cordell Hull? 

And if not these, then who? The tens and 
scores and hundreds of American business- 
men and American lawyers and American 
scientists and American engineers who are 
working in Washington at sixty-five hundred 
or fifty-six hundred or thirty-eight hundred 
a year, living in hot rooms and in back hotels, 
and maybe a sight of their wives every 7 
weeks, with their kids forgetting their faces? 
And for what? Forcash? For fame?—or to 
get the job done? 

The plain fact is that the newspaper pic- 
ture the magazine picture of a foreign, 
bureaucratic Washington, hostile to the peo- 
ple of this country, putting its own interests 
before their interests—a bureaucratic Wash- 
ington distinct from the people—separate 
from the people—is a pure and unadulter- 
ated invention 


There is no such Ws 


son, 











gton! What there 











actually is is a city with American 
citizens—American citizens from all over, 
‘rom every State—American citizens like 
er American citizen American citizens 
have closed their offices, turned their 
iness over, locked up tireir laboratories 
and their shops, said good-bye to their wives, 
and gone to work in the most uncomfortable, 
overcrowded city in the United States at a 
half or a fifth or a tenth of their civilian 
incomes—gone to work at low pay in the 
wo! climate on the continent, with no more 
hope or € ( of 1 I on or reward 
than a stev re I on the night shift 
Tha your bureaucr It stares at you 
every 1 t fron ! ed windows still 
lit at 10 and 11 and 12 Lend-Lease, in the 
War Departmen he White House, the Treas- 
ury, Office of Price Administration, War Pro- 
duction Board, t H e Office Building, the 
€ e Office Buildiz even, forgive me, the 
Library It star it you every morning in 
he long lines of cars on Memorial Bridge at 
8 and at 7:30 and 7 and 1 back. That’s 
your bureaucr Ww ngton. And the 
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marvel is that the Washington correspond- 
ents, the ablest correspondents of the ablest 
press on earth, have never written the story. 
It’s under their noses. They see it every day. 
It’s a better story than the gossip and the 
guesses. And yet they’ve never written it. 
And since they’ve never written it the editors 
and the columnists and the magazine pub- 
lishers back home go on from week to week 
with the talk about bureaucrats, the talk 
about bureaucratic confusion, the talk about 
talk. You can still find a cool apartment 
up in New York to write the wisecracks in 
You can still drop down to the office at 10 
and stay until 5 and think up a couple of 
cracks about bureaucrats. And all the con- 
fusion in Washington. And the way the 
people in Washington get excited about the 
war. You can still find a seat in a bar in 
New York about 6 o'clock for a long drink 
and a laugh at the fools down in Wash- 
ington. 

Why the true story hasn't been told I don’t 
know. I suppose there are fashions in news 
like fashions in other things. But this much 
I do know—that if the true story of Wash- 
ington were told it would bury forever the 
propaganda which tries to set the American 
Government over against the American peo- 
ple. Washington these days is more like 
America than America itself. It is filled with 
America—filled and overfilled to overflowing 
with America. 

There are more Americans—more kinds of 
Americans—more samples of Americans in 
Washington than there are anywhere else on 
earth. There are Americans from all the 
towns, Americans from all the trades. And 
the towns and the trades know it if the news- 
papers don’t. You know it—people in your 
trades. Members of your association, repre- 
sentatives of your businesses spend night 
after night, day after day in Washington, i 
week after the other. You know precisely 
how grotesque it is to picture Washington as 
a bureaucracy separate and distinct from the 
life of the rest of the country. 

The truth of the matter is—and it is, to 
me at least, a very moving truth—that the 
organization of the American people to fight 
this war is an organization chiefly remark- 
able for the fact that there is no bureaucracy 
in the European sense, that there is no such 
distinction between the people and their 
Government as the propagandists pretend 
If there ever was a wartime government 
truly responsive to a self-governing people 
it is this Government. If there ever was a 
governmen* which represented the people be- 
cause it was the pecple, it is the Government 
in Washington. And this is due not only to 
the insistence o1 a great, and greatly demo- 
cratic, President, but equally to the insistence 
of the people themselves. It is due, to be 
specific, to the devotion and reSponsibility of 
just such organizations as this—organizaticns 
of citizens who put their duties as citizens 
before their interests-as men of business. 

As men of business you have suffered al- 
ready in this war and you have even great« 
sacrifices ahead of you. It is probable that 
you will be hurt as much by the adaptatio! 
necessary to the winning of this war as any 
other group—indeed you may suffer more 
than any others. But you have not on that 
account relaxed your sense of obligation a 
citizens. Instead, you have cooperated active- 
ly with the Government in the preparation of 
the necessary plans and programs—even those 
plans and programs which might prove most 
painful to yourselves. By so doing you have 
helped to present a picture of the unity and 
determination of this people which is worth 
many divisions of troops, many squadrons of 


planes, toward the winning of this war 
You must feel a very real satisfaction and 
pride. Certainly you are entitled to feel it 


in the fullest measure, 








Congress and Its Enemies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. THEODORE G. BILBO 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 16, 1942 


Mr. BILBO. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an article by 
Jay Franklin entitled “Congress and Its 
Enemies.” 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 

WE, THE PEOPLE 
(By Jay Franklin) 
CONGRESS AND ITS ENEMIES 


Congress is more than angry and before 
long the Nation will know more about Con- 
gress in late years, and will be acquainted 
with some startling revelations. Congress is 
fighting mad. 

The sad part about all investigations now 
going on and those scheduled to come is 
that Congress has a committee which should 
be utilized by Congress. It is the Dies com- 
mittee; but the Dies committee continues to 
look for skeletons in the closets of the Na- 
tion’s Allies and whether Congress itself 
agrees or not, this same committee’s activi- 
ties are continually pouring oil on the feared 
fire that conceivably could destroy the legis- 
lative branch of our National Government. 

For instance the gentlemen of both the 
Senate and the House of Representatives were 
enraged by the reaction to the recent bill put- 
ting Cc. gress under the pension provision 
of civil service. It was a mild bill, and 
thought right and proper by the sober- 
minded men in Congress. However, the re- 
action of the press and, through the press of 
the people, was bad, very bad 

“Bundles for Congress” followed. This 
movement, started from the inland empire 
of Washington State, with Spokane as the 
base of operations, may be the clue to much 
shocking news for the people of the United 
States. 

Responsible 

Two men are allegedly responsible for the 
movement. Not only the American press but 
some of our leading magazines, including the 
Saturday Evening Post, fell for this lark. It 
made amusing reading and people had great 
fun shipping off old tooth brushes, rubber 
boots, and other useless items to their Repre- 
sentatives in Washington. 

It is now alleged that the two men who 
started this bright prank have interesting 
backgrounds. Joe Albi was the Italian vice 
consul in Spokane. The other member of 
the fun firm was Ashley Holden of the Spo- 
kane Spokesman Review, known in those 
parts as “Ashcan” Holden, who has been 
known to be friendly to Japanese business 
interests. Not so long ago Mr. Holden was 
the guest of the Japs in the land of the cherry 
blossoms 

People from the State of Washington warn 
that neither of the two men have heard the 
last of this episode and that the people of the 
Nation have heard only the beginning. “Too 
many people are now interested,” one Wash- 
ingtonian from the Pacific stated, “for the 
matter to be dropped.” 

Congressional thought is that there is afoot 
some conscious or unconscious plan to destroy 
Congress. This comes not alone from Demo- 
crats but from Republicans as well. It is 
not one of those situations entirely which 








Wendell Willkie attributes to “everyone 
(who) has a tendency to find the cause for 
his own failings in some conspiracy of evil.” 
There are many—hundreds really—Members 
of Congress who shrink from the antics of 
some of their colleagues who are steered in 
hate, prejudice, and ignorance. They cite a 
recent article by Senator WALTER F. GEORGE, 
of Georgia, in a national magazine in which 
he said, in effect, that three times the people 
of this Nation signified their desires. Three 
times Roosevelt has been elected. Senator 
GEORGE puzzles how any Member of Congress 
could be “a rubber stamp” when the will of 
the people has so clearly been defined 
Mad 


Whom the gods destroy, they first make 
mad. Congress is mad but in no mocd to be 
destroyed and before the fight is over some 
of the idols of the past, captains of industry 
or industrial giants, may all appear with clay 
feet or ivory domes. It is not many years 
since the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States and the National Association 
of Manufacturers had motion pictures out 
through the States and hamlets depicting 
the glories of manufacturers to the discredit 
of both the Nation’s primary producers and 
the people’s government. 

Nor will Congress be one-sided in its efforts 
to smoke out those who in some way or an- 
other are tearing at the roots of representa- 
tive government. And Congress itself will 
come to understand the odds which the 
Roosevelt New Deal has faced for 10 years. 
Labor leaders, the American press, civic clubs, 
local chambers of commerce, trade associa- 
tions, and other organizations attempting to 
sell a philosophy which in effect leads to the 
distrust of government by the people may 
all be in for some questioning. 

The people of the Nation will come to find 
that all rules and fiats laid down by totali- 
tarian nations are not prepared and planned. 
Many of them follow the totalitarian line of 
necessity—for when once a pattern of life is 
set, it follows that those, under such sys- 
tems, who fail to conform, must be done 
away with. It is difficult to change the route 
of a highway once it is constructed. Rigid 
conformity becomes necessary to the very 
life of a nation and in the dictates of con- 
formity minorities must go, with all we have 


come to know as liberty of expression, 
thought, worship, focd, work, travel, even 
home life and tiie rearing of families. Con- 


gress, with all its many faults, is still the 
people’s choice and the checkrein on dic- 
tatorships whethe’ masquerading as industry 
or as superpatrictism. 


American-Filipino Partnership in Bataan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. MILLARD E. TYDINGS 


OF MARYLAND 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 16, 1942 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, one of 
the outstanding and distinguished lead- 
ers of the Filipino people is the Vice- 
President of the Filipino Commonwealth, 
Hon. Sergio Osmefia, of the Philippine 
Islands, who is now in this country. He 
is a scholar and a gentleman, a good 
American patriot, and a loyal Filipino. 
A few days ago over the radio he de- 
livered an address entitled “American- 
Filipino Partnership in Bataan.” I ask 
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unanimous consent that his address be 
printed in the ConGRESSIONAL RECcoRD. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorD, 
as follows: 

Once again I find myself among friends in 
this beautiful country which I have always 
regarded with love and loyalty. Though I 


am far from Philippine soil I feel that I am 
among my own people. 

The last time I came here was in 1938 
when I was sent on a mission My trip 
from the Philippines was pleasant and 
lasted 3 weeks orly. We were then at peace. 
Now that the world is at war it tock me 
nearly 3 months to come to Washington. 
I came with President Quezon and other 
members of his war cabinet and we used 
almost every mode of transportation: motor- 
boat, steamship. submarine, P-T boat, flying 


fortress, railroad, and a United States Army 
transport. We left Corregidor on the 20th 
of February last, and arrived at San Fran- 
cisco on the 8th of May 

It was my lot to live with your soldiers 
in Bataan, Corregidor, the Visayan Islands, 
and Mindanao for 3 months. You may have 
seen them in their immaculate uniforms be- 
fore they departed for duty in the Philip- 
pines. I saw them in their barracks and 
trenches. I saw them in action. Your 
soldiers fought gloriously. You can justly 
be proud of the part they played in the 
Battle of the Philippines. They stand with 
the finest, bravest fighting men of all times. 

Battling side by side with the gallant 
American soldiers were the no less courageous 
Filipino Regulars and Reserves. When the 
siege of Bataan began, General MacArthur 
had under his command 7,000 American com- 
batant troops, 8,000 Filipino Scouts, and 
55,000 Filipino Reserves In other words, 
four-fifths of the American-Filipino Army 
that resisted the invaders were untried 
troops—citizen soldiers, with no more than 
5% months of training. But the outstand- 
ing feature of the epic of Bataan was that, 
after the first encounters with the enemy, 
these green citizen soldiers showed the fight- 
ing spirit of their veteran comrades and gave 
full significance to the determination of their 
native land to resist the invaders 

The American-Filipino troops were lament- 


ably without air and naval protection and 
they had to face an invading force of sea- 
soned and well-equipped soldiers at least 


three times larger in number and fully sup- 


ported by dive bombers and naval guns. 
Moreover, the Japanese had their lines of 
communication intact and were able con- 
stantly to bring in fresh reinforcements, 
while our-own beleaguered trcops had to hold 


their ground against repeated and sustained 





assaults without rest or replacements. This 
precarious situation was aggravated by the 
lack of food, munitions, and medical sup- 
plies, without which they could not hope to 
fight on indefinitely 

To this was added the en s effort ) 
take the fullest advantage of the ant 
weapon of propaganda. By const radio 





broadcasts and leafiets dropped from air- 
planes, the Japanese tried to undermine 1 
morale of our soldiers. They told us that our 


resistance was useless against the vinci- 
ble” Japanese Army, which was already crush- 
ing the armed resistance in Hongkong, 
Malaya, Singapore, and Java. They re- 
minded us that we would not be able to 
get reinforcements. These statements were 
accompanied by declarations that the Japa- 
nese were really the friends of the Filipinos 
not their enemies; that Japan was ready to 
grant independence to the Philippines; and 


that we should therefore lay down our arm 
abandon our Ameri 7 
Japan in establishing th 
Co-Prosperity Sphere. 
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Thus, when our Filipino soldiers, side by 
side with the American soldiers fought the 
enemy, they did it despite tremendous odds. 

hey fought like heroes, gallantly and un- 
flinchingly. They held on for 4 long months 
and they finally gave in only after they had 
become so exhausted by hunger, disease, and 
fatigue that they could hardly lift their 
guns. In that final determined stand, many 
a Filipino fell by the side of his American 
comrades in arms, consecrating with his own 
blood a comradeship which even death can- 
not end. 

You will probably ask me why the Filipinos, 
in this unequal struggle, fought by the side 
of their American comrades to the bitter 
end. The Filipino people in general and the 
Filipino soldier in particular have fought and 
still are fighting by your side because our 
own independence is at stake, because we 
believe in the same principles in which you 
believe, because we owe loyalty to your flag 
and because we are profoundly grateful to 
you for the just and unselfish treatment we 
have received from you during your admin- 
istration of the Philippines 

You went to our remote islands in the far 
Pacific not to enslave or exploit an already 
vanquished race, but with the avowed pur- 
pose of carrying out an altruistic policy for 
dependent peoples. On the very first day of 
your occupation, you announced to the world 
that the Philippines would be for the Fili- 
pinos; that you had taken possession of our 
country as trustees for its peace, happiness, 
and prosperity. You have faithfully kept 
your pledge 

Instead of imposing upon us a harsh and 
tyrannical rule, you invited us to cooperate 
with you in administering the affairs of the 
islands. Step by step you have given us in- 
creased participation in the conduct of our 
Government, starting with local affairs and 
moving steadily toward new grants in the 
field of national administration. But this 
has not been all. Along with your flag you 
carried with you the principles of democracy. 
In our soil you planted the institutions which 
guarant individual liberty, established a 
system of free public education, eradicated 
rampant epidemics and diseases, improved 
interisland and interprovincial communica- 
tions, and wisely foreseeing that economic 
development must accompany political 
growth, you helped us develop our natural 
resources and opened your rich markets to 
our products, enabling us to enjoy economic 
rosperity and a relatively high standard of 

Furthermore, you erected no ob- 

o the growth of Filipino nationalism 
*n fanned its already radiant flame. 

y, to complete your record of justice 

your Congress passed in March 

lippine Independence Law which 

for independence on July 4, 

y provided for the creation of 

mmonwealth regime in prepa- 

ndence With the assist- 

States, we fully 


on 











ment is that it was achieved through the 
combined efforts, the close collaboration of 
the two peoples. Is it not, therefore, natural 
and logical that these two peoples—who have 
worked together continuously for the welfare 
of the Philippines and the good name of the 
United States, who, in the course of 40 years 
of close collaboration, have become partners 
in peace—should now find themselves at this 
crucial mome:t comrades in arms? 

With the epic of Bataan, the Filipino 
people have won the admiration of the whole 
world, and have demonstrated tc the United 
States their good faith, sincerity, and loyalty. 
This was the reason why the formal ad- 
herence of the Philippines to the Atlantic 
Charter found immediate and enthusiastic 
response from the United States Government. 
I consider this action of the Government of 
the United States to be not only a recogni- 
tion of the right of the Filipino people to 
have their own voice as a distinct and sep- 
arate nation in the council of free nations 
but also a further evidence of America’s de- 
termination to expel the invaders from 
Philippine soil and grant independence to 
the Philippines under conditions that shall 
insure its permanence. 


Rubber Production 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT A. GRANT 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 16, 1942 


Mr. GRANT of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, 
Vice President WaAtLace, in an article 
printed in the New York Times magazine 
on July 12, 1942, has added alarming sub- 
stantiation to a widespread suspicion held 
by increasing numbers of the American 
people. 

It is a suspicion that the real reason 
for the administration’s failure to sanc- 
tion the speedy attainment of synthetic 
rubber is to be found in the fact that the 
administration may be more interested 
in safeguarding its 10-year-old blue 
print of how world trade ought to operate 
than it is in allowing unhampered Ameri- 
can genius to meet our critical military 
and civilian demand for rubber. 

Let this administration be warned that 
Americans will never condone the lack 
of necessary new rubber, and will never 
approve of Government conscription of 
present tires, so long aS spokesmen of 
this administration continue to block 
production of synthetic rubber merely be- 
cause they believe that a new rubber in- 
dustry for America would interfere with 
their intentions to build and rule a super- 
world state of their own self-righteous 
conception. 

The diabolically irrelevant charge now 
leveled by the administration against 
those who want to see rubber produced in 
America is that they are new isolation- 
ists. Those who want Americans to be 
permitted to manufacture rubber are 
childishly called new isolationists by the 
same administration which stiJl pays 
such warm lip service to the kind of na- 
tional unity which it contends would re- 
sult from termination of pre-war differ- 
ences between interventionists and non- 


iy rventinnict 
ivervenvlonists, 
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It has always been my belief that 
neither world trade nor domestic pro- 
duction is justified by anything other 
than the satisfaction of human needs. 
When world trade fails to satisfy those 
needs, surely there is nothing criminal or 
unfortunate in satisfying them by do- 
mestic production. 

Yet the Vice President calls this—and 
I quote him—‘“new isolationism, begin- 
ning to show its head, using rubber as 
its cloak.” 

Mr. WALLACE agrees that we need the 
rubber, but apparently believes that those 
who want it produced are less interested 
in the rubber itself than they are in being 
isolationists—much as Mr. WALLACE him- 
self is apparently of the conviction that 
it is more important not to be an isola- 
tionist than it is to get the rubber. 

Mr. Speaker, I submit that it is a sad 
commentary upon present-day America 
when our public officials assert that those 
who want to make the Nation self-suffi- 
cient in a vital commodity of war and 
peace are only using the need for that 
commodity to cloak a greater interest in 
a mere word like “isolation.” This war 
is being fought to answer a powerful 
military attack upon us, not to gratify 
pet wishes to see a mere word enthroned 
or debased. 

Mr. WALLACE writes that he himself— 
and I quote: 

Did everything I could, during the years 
when I was Secretary of Agriculture, to arouse 
the Nation to the danger of depending almost 
entirely on sources of rubber on the “other 
side of the world. 


And yet in the same article he charges 
those who are of like mind today—in cir- 
cumstances even more perilous to the 
Nation—with being new isolationists, and 
I quote again, who— 

Would not only destroy the export market 
of the United States, but would cause great 
hardship among the producing populace of 
countries which normally export to the 
United States. 


But, Mr. Speaker, you cannot destroy 
what is already destroyed; and our ex- 
port market, never comparatively large, 
is already virtually gone. And chemur- 
gic science is leading the world further 
and further from resumption of world 
trade on anything like the former scale. 

As for Mr. WALLACE’s charge that do- 
mestic rubber production would cause 
great hardship among the producing 
populace of countries which normally 
export to the United States, he answers 
that himself when he writes further— 
and these are his words—that— 

It is easy to visualize the doubling and 
even the trebling of world rubber consump- 
tion. It is quite possible— 

Mr. WALLACE says— 
that within 15 years all the rubber produc- 
tion in the British and Dutch East Indies will 
be needed by Asia. Cheap rubber, cheap small 
cars, and highways will cause unheard-of 
markets 

How, then, Mr. Speaker, if Asia pro- 
duces rubber for the Asiatics, will it 
“cause great hardship” on the Asiatics 
not to produce rubber for us? 

The only source of wealth is produc- 
tion; and if we produce for ourselves 
while Asia produces for herself, as the 








Vice President predicts, will not Ameri- 
can prosperity be maintained or en- 
hanced while the Asiatics are lifting 
themselves from the coolie stage they 
have occupied under western domina- 
tion? 

The Vice President argues further that 
synthetic rubber may cost more than 
natural rubber. That is oven to serious 
doubt. But neither he nor anyone else 
can know whether that will be the case 
until private American rubber producers 
are give:\ a chance to produce in compe- 
tition witi each other, and free from the 
robber-baron tactics of those moguls 
whom this Government permitted to 
raise and lower British-Dutch rubber 
prices at will. 

But Mr. Wattace, of course, dislikes the 
word “tariff” as much as he does the 
word “isolationist.” He says that our 
rubber plants must revert to Government 
ownership after the war—and here are 
his words: 

Because President Roosevelt believes the 
power of Government and the emergency of 
war should not be used to build up vested in- 
terests which after the war would be sitting 
on the doorstep of Congress clamoring for a 
tariff. 


If, of course, as Mr. WALLACE predicts, 
Asia uses all her rubber for herself, then 
there would be no need for tariffs. But 
if there were such a need for taviffs, why 
must it be assumed that they would serve 
only to protect monopolies? What about 
the interests of millions of farmers whose 
grain Mr. WALLACE freely admits is best 
suited to the manufacture of rubber with 
the least consumption of time and critical 
war materials? And what about the in- 
terests of hundreds of small plants which 
could be located near those farms to 
process the grain? And what about the 
interests of all the Americans who would 
thus be given productive jobs in post-war 
years? 

But Mr. WALLACE says—and this is a 
quotation: 

Personally, I hope that after the war is over, 
[only] a few small synthetic-alcchol-rubber 
plants are kept running * * * so that 
we may have the technical knowledge for 
rapid expansion should the need ever again 
arise 


Oh, yes; and Mr. WALLACE adds that: 


These plants could be kept in operation by 
Government subsidy. 


Mr. Speaker, why should not we see to 
it that the need of going through all this 
again does not arise? Is there anything 
so sacred about world trade which does 
not exist that we should pursue it like 
some sacred will-o’-the-wisp, while de- 
priving our own people of things we need 
and can make? 

Throughout his article Mr. WALLACE re- 
turns again znd again to what might be 
called the theme of his tone poem—the 
theme that those whom he calls “new 
isolaticnists” do not think that world 
trade “matters very much,” and that 
“unless we are watchful the new isola- 
tionism will produce World War No. 3.” 

But those whom Mr. WALLACE so mean- 
inglessly calls “the new isolationists” 
have aot forgotten—since the adminis- 











“ 


Pearl Harbor debate—that the interven- 
tionists who wanted this war, and many 
of whose policies admittedly helped to 
bring it to us, said then that war was 
necessary to protect our far-away rub- 
ber sources. And I have already made 
mention of Mr. WALLACE’s allusion to his 
own efforts to make us independent of 
foreign supplies in the event of war. 
How, then, would these “new isolation- 
ists” set the world stage for another war, 
if it is the quest for foreign markets, not 
home markets, which leads so readily to 
war? 

Well, itis a sorry picture. But we are 
indebted to Mr. WALLAcE—as we have 
been so many times in the past—for the 
frankness of his interpretations of official 
policy whe frankness has been at a 
premium. 

The greatest nation in the world, able 
to produce the rubber which it needs and 
lacks, is strangled under the grasp of 
Government control Private enterprise 
has been ruled out by the same Govern- 
ment’s determination to build a world 
only from a New Deal blueprint. 

Yes; .t is a sorry picture. But thanks 
again, Mr. WALLACE, for your discouraging 
frankness. 





| Disabled American Veterans of World 


War Sponsor Joint Resolution To Aid 


Employable Handicapped Persons and 
Assist in the Nation’s All-Out War 
Effort 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. MARTIN L. SWEENEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 15, 1942 


Mr. SWEENEY. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I desire to express my appreciation 
to the Disabled American Veterans’ 
Organization in sponsoring and causing 
to be introduced in Congress on July 13, 
1942, a joint resolution, authorizing and 
directing the Chairman of the War Man- 
power Commission to take certain steps 
to speed up the utilization in suitable 
employment of the abilities and apti- 
tudes of all employable handicapped per- 
sons. I am certain the Honorable Paul 
McNutt, Chairman of the War Manpower 
Commission, a gentleman and a soldier 
who in season and out has been a sympa- 
thetic friends of the disabled veteran and 
the handicapped civilian, will begin at 
once to follow the proposals incorporated 
in the joint resolution to the end that 
thousands and thousands of individuals 
can be released for military service and 
defense operations. 

It has been estimated that almost one- 
third of all employables in the Nation are 
handicapped in one way or another. 
Many are partially crippled, others afflict- 
ed with diseases not communicable, but 
which will not prevent their being en- 


tration will not let them drop the pre- gaged in light employment. Thousands 
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of Veterans of the first World War also 

fallin this category. Here is an excellent 

opportunity to give these splendid Ameri- 
cans a chance to participate in the war 
effort for victory. 

This joint resolution deserves the sup- 
port of every Member of Congress because 
in every congressional district there are 
considerable employable handicappec 
persons. In sponsoring this joint resolu- 
tion the Disabled American Veterans’ 
organization once more justifies its exist- 
ence and its reputation for distinguished 
patriotic service. It is pleasing to note 
thta the Disabled American Veterans by 
congressional action recently secured an 
amendment to its national charter to 
open its membership to any wounded 
veteran; thus the door is open to the 
present fighters in our armed forces, if 
wounded, to affiliate with this fine pa- 
triotic agency. In my contacts with dis- 
abled veterans as a Member of Congress 
for the past 10 years I have received 
splendid cooperation from the Disabled 
Americsn Veterans’ organization and I 
am certain it will, as in the past, merit 
every responsibility in the trying days to 
come. 

The joint resolution follows: 

Joint resolution authorizing and directing the 
Chairman of the War Manpower Commis- 
sion to take certain steps to speed up the 
utilization in suitable employment of the 


abilities and aptitudes of all employable 

handicapped persons 

Whereas the preservation of America, and 
of its democratic rights and freedoms, re- 
quires that there shali be full utilization of 
the abilities and aptitudes of all handicapped 


persons, including America's disabled defend- 
ers, to the end that our country may be en- 
abled (1) to provide an adequate number of 
able-bodied persons for active service in its 
armed forces, and, at the same time, 
mobilize sufficient manpower s} l 
duce al] kinds of highly mechanized and n 
torized matériel, as and when ne 
armed forces, as well 
types of services incidentally necessary th 


(2) t 


er sneed 


— ti 


as (3) tor 


i 


to; and 

Whereas there are now millions of jobs 
being performed by able-bodied pers ; 
which might be performed by handicapped 
persons, thus releasing such able-bodied per- 
sons for jobs that cannot be satisfact ly 


performed by handicapped persons; and 

Whereas there are several laws, both Federal 
and State, enacted during peacetime, wl , 
lisregard the problem of the physically } ~ 
icapped—now variously estimated t 
tween 15,000,000 and 25.000,000—-which dis- 
courage or impede the utilization of emp! 
able handicapped persons and thus hinder 
the speedy production of needed war mat 
and 

Whereas it is vitally important that em- 
ployable persons, including the physic 
handicapped, shall be so employed as to en- 
able them to make the greatest | ble con- 
tribution to America's “all-out” war vis 
effort; and 

Whereas it is highly desirable that special 
studies, surveys, and analyses be conducted in 
order to determine tue various types of em- 


ployment in which the abilities of vari y 
handicapped persons can be best utilized, and 
for which their aptitudes can best be devel- 


oped by various types of specialized preem- 
ployment vocational training 

Whereas there is now no I ral agency 
charged with full responsibility for arranging 
for the full utilization and pmént cf 
the qualifications and potentialiti f handi- 
capped employables: Now, therefore, be it 
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solved, etc., Tha 


r Manpower C 


v li, 3 ; 
i and directea t& 


ndi 


Services 


sd preemployment 


nd 
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t the Chairman of the 


mmission is hereby author- 


» issue directives designed 


l inventories, surveys, 

> as to the relative 

of the several groups 
apped persons, to deter- 
can be feasibly 
) their potentialities can 
Suitable employment; 
on between public 
ging for various 
training 
capped and disabled per- 
ully employable in the 
letermined upon, accord- 


tive aptitudes; 


rders, to be 


he formulation of pro- 


submitted to 


his approval, in effect to 


n kinds 


lHicanns 

Capp 
( 

therw 

employ 

lili all Tluture vac 


ite job 


anCi€ in 


it 


oyable 


of jobs and posi- 

ncies shall, during the 
filled only by applicants 
d by various stated kinds 
abilities, who have been 
ise qualified therefor, and 
rs in private industry to 
similar types of 
ions with such variously 
persons as may be 


herefor;: 


C 


all Fed- 
including 
which 
as being responsible, in 
ig or 
handicapped 

» results of such 

> various State 

United Sti Congress, 
: ns for such ad- 
and Executive orders as 
elpful to remove existing 


encourage, the 


ireful studies of 
ll State laws, 


ympensation acts 


imped- 


tes 


cucrvestic 
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and to 


ndicapped persons; and 


such other steps as 


are de- 
utilization of 
of all employ 
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Sultavnie empio 
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“Back When” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HAMPTON P. FULMER 


( 


fH CAROLINA 
1F REPRESENTATIVES 
J, July 15, 1942 


Mr. Speaker, under 
Y remarks in the 
ting a very timely 

tinguished 


m ©. 





Do we think now—if we should win, 

The sharks of hate—should have a fin— 

To swim the waters—to our shore— 

And sink and kill—our men once more. 

When war had ceased—back in eighteen, 

We could not see—what now is seen; 

A treacherous smile—a murderous grin, 

Begging for peace—till ready again. 

We may be wrong—and fail to see, 

Far out beyond—the future sea; 

But if we had—our way today, 

Ve would put—those birds away. 

And when they raise—a younger brood, 

We'll make the rascals—all be good; 

For we will build—a fence so high, 

The first one out—will surely die 
—Thos. H. Williamson, 


No Recess for Congressmen 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. STEPHEN M. YOUNG 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIV"™S 
Thursday, July 16, 1942 


Mr. YOUNG. Mr. Speaker, just as 
soon as we pass the revenue bill for 1942, 
an adequate appropriation for Price Ad- 
ministrator Leon Henderson and legisla- 
tion to prevent inflation, I want to go 
home. I am suffering from nostalgia— 
an acute, aggravated, colossal case of 
nostalgia. Day after day for months we 
in the House of Representatives have 
been away from our homes legislating 
and attending to the business of our con- 
stituents and the welfare of the Nation. 
I want to return and meet and mingle 
with my constituents, yet I know that the 
war situation is so extremely serious— 
that dictatorship aggression is forcing 
back the Russians despite the fact that 
they are fighting bravely—that this will 
be the bloodiest summer in the entire 
history of the world—that our post of 
duty is here in Washington. 

I know that under the circumstances 
we should not recess for 30 or 60 days— 
and I will vote to stay here and work—I 
will oppose a recess for the balance of 
July and for the month of August. We 
have a great responsibility to our own 
people and to the United Nations of the 
world beset and forced backward by the 
forces of evil throbbing up and down the 
continent of Europe and across the 
broad Pacific invading and securing a 
foothold upon our own soil. The humid 
heat of Washington in July and August 
is something to dread, and we have been 
almost constantly, neverthe- 
less, I feel we must do our duty and con- 
tinue in session. After all our constitu- 
ents have selected us to make the laws 
of this Nation, to provide for the gen- 
welfare, to maintain our security 
and the American way of life, and if ever 
it Was important that representa- 
tives of a free people meet, deliberate, 
legislate, and act it is x Therefore, 
my vote will be again ecess during 


July or August, 


in session 
7 


eral 


Frankly, Mr. Speaker, I admit I want 
to go home. I am homesick. I want to 
meet with my people in surroundings 
familiar to me. You, Mr. Speaker, are 
considered a fortunate man. In this in- 
tellectual and political arena where 
men struggle to the utmost for their po- 
litical traditions and convictions, for 
their districts and States, you have come 
up through merit the hard way to oc- 
cupy the position of Speaker of the 
House of Representatives—the second 
highest position of authority in this Re- 
-ublic. But, it has never been your good 
fortune to live in Ohio and to breathe 
the fine crisp air washed by Lake Erie 
and to meet and mingle day after day 
with those fine people living between the 
borders of Lake Erie and the Ohio River. 


The Tax Bill 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 16, 1942 


Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, our country is now at the cross- 
roads. We are passing through a crucial 
ordeal, testing whether or not our way 
of life and our form of government shall 
endure. 

The last hope of democracy, which 
means representative government, lies in 
the Congress of the United States—and 
largely in this House of Representatives. 

We are going to be put to the test to- 
day on the tax bill, one of the most im- 
portant measures with which Congress 
has ever had to deal. 

I am opposed to a closed rule that 
would deny us the right to offer amend- 
ments, and for that reason I shall vote 
against the previous question. If my po- 
sition prevails, then we can amend the 
rule so as to make amendments to the 
bill in order. 

I want to increase the income taxes in 
the higher brackets. Until this war is 
won and paid for, no individual should 
enjoy a net annual income of more than 
$25,000 a year, certainly not more than 
$50,000 after all allowances are deducted 
and all taxes paid; and no individual 
should be permitted to inherit more than 
$1,000,000—certainly not more than $5,- 
000,000 at most—at least durirg this 
emergency. 

Income taxes on certain corporations, 
known as holding companies, that, as 
President Roosevelt once said, “serve no 
useful purpose,” as well as the enormous 
salaries of their useless officials, some of 
which we are told range as high as $250,- 
000 a year, should be raised to the van- 
ishing point, in the higher brackets. 

We should repeal the 1913 limitation in 
the law to enable us to tax vast fortunes 
like that of Marshall Field’s, which would 
otherwise escape paying in estate or in- 

r 


i 
+ 
t 


I 
| heritance taxes at all. 
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We should make it possible to tax those 
enormous fortunes that have been. tied 
up in trusts or foundations for the pur- 
pose of pyramiding them and passing 
them on, while expending small amounts 
for altruistic purposes, and sometimes 
spending large amounts for subversive 
purposes. 

It is said that 5 percent of our people 
now own about 90 percent of our wealth. 
If this keeps on, they will soon have it all. 

While our young men who have 
answered their country’s call, who asked 
for no exemptions, and who had no 
wealthy Marshall Field to ask it for 
them, while they are fighting the battles 
for democracy against our foes from 
without, let us place the burden of taxa- 
tion where it belongs and not permit the 
country for which they are fighting be 
transformed into a land “where wealth 
accumulates and men decay.” 

I hope the House will vote down the 
previous question, 





Let Us Keep the Record Straight 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. RAYMOND S. SPRINGER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 16, 1942 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave which has been granted me to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I desire 
to call attention to a certain speech which 
was made by Hon. Henry F. Schricker, 
Governor of Indiana, at the Indiana State 
Democratic Convention, which speech 
was extended in the Appendix of the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, and appears at 
pages A2731, A2732, A2733, and A2734. 
In that article, which purports to con 
tain the speech of Governor Schricker, of 
Indiana, I desire to make some comments 
with reference to his pretended quota- 
tion from a speech of my own delivered 
in the House of Representatives on Feb- 
ruary 10, 1940, in which the Governor is 
quoted as having said: 

On February 15, 1940, Representative Ray- 
MOND SprRINGER, of Indiana’s Tenth District, 
said: “I urge that this appropriation for the 
harbor of Guam be defeated by the House. 
I* you pass this unnecessary appropriation, 
the day will come when regret will be your 
response to all who make inquiry about it 
Let us stagger the building of a Navy over 
a period of years, not immediately—not for 
war, but for peace.” 


I am greatly surprised that Governor 
Schricker did not quote the entire para- 
graphs of my speech regarding the ex- 
penditure of the sum of $3,000,000 for 
dredging and cleaning the harbor of 
Guam. He picked out certain sentences 
only, which he thought would better serve 
his purpose in delivering his political 
speech, and which would appeal to his 
auditors in that convention. Had he 
quoted the things I did say, on February 
15, 1940, he would have been forced to say 
in his address the following: 

One of the 
the sum of 


bill 
the 


in this 
dredging 


items contained 


is $3,000,000 for 
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harbor of Guam. This item appears with | a project which obviously could not make a 


sordid innocence in this measure. Guam is 
located approximately 6,000 miles from San 
Francisco and it would be quite impossible 
to defend that island. It is likewise located 
only 1,700 miles from the Philippine Islands, 
which we seek to relinquish. It is located 
approximately 1,500 miles from Japan. This 
appropriation for harbor construction at 
Guam was defeated during the first session 
of the Seventy-sixth Congress, and I hope 
it will be overwhelmingly defeated at this 
session. If we make a grant of money for 
harbor construction at Guam, then we will 
soon be called upon to appropriate many, 
many millions of dollars for the fortification 
of Guam. That will not be all because 
we will soon be asked to appropriate funds 
with which to construct an air base on that 
far removed island which would cost many 
additional millions of dollars. While this 
initial appropriation appears to be insignifi- 
cant insofar as the amount which is in- 
volved, yet the added sums which will surely 
follow are those which must concern all of 
us. There is the added danger of our in- 
volvement in a foreign war because of our 
participation in the proposed work at the 
harbor of Guam, and should we be called 
upon to fortify it, I shudder at the result 
which might follow. 

I urge that this appropriation for the har- 
bor of Guam be defeated by the House. If 
you pass this unnecessary appropriation, the 
day will come when regret will be your re- 
sponse to all who make inquiry about it. 

Let us look upon this appropriation in the 
light of our economic needs at home. Let us 
stagger the building of a navy over a period 
of years, not immediately—not for war, but 
for peace. Let us save the money which is 
so sorely need for our own people at home— 
and let us first care for the people of the 
United States of America. 


May I suggest that I am greatly sur- 
prised that the Governor made a charge 
against me because I opposed the dredg- 
ing of the harbor at Guam. I wonder 
why the Governor did not make a similar 
charge against many others, including 
some of the most influential Democrats in 
the House of Representatives, which also 
includes some of those from Indiana 
who belong to that same party. Those 
men realized the peril involved if we 
started the work of dredging the harbor 
at Guam, and they opposed that meas- 
ure. I wonder why Governor Schricker 
did not call the roll of all of the men 
who opposed the dredging of the harbor 
at Guam? He merely wanted to leave the 
impression that my opposition to that 
utterly useless and dangerous project 
was the only opposition to it from my 
own State of Indiana. Let the Gover- 
nor examine the Recorp, and he will find 
that Representatives of his own party, 
from Indiana as well as from the various 
States of the Nation, opposed that same 
project. May I say to the Governor of 
Indiana, that if that project to clean 
out the harbor at Guam had been passed, 
and if the harbor had been dredged and 
cleaned as proposed, Japan would now be 
using it as a base for her battleships and 
her submarines—which would be but a 
short distance from the possessions which 
she now desires. 

Mr. Speaker, in an article, written by 
Frank C. Waldrop, on February 5, 1942, 
the case of Guam was discussed at great 
length in the Washington Times-Herald, 
and I quote from that article: 

The House of Representatives thought it 
wise not to provoke the Japs by authorizing 





secure base of Guam and which couldn't be 
undertaken adequately: So the project was 
tabled, and a good thing, too, for it might 
have pluhged us into war even sooner than 
December 7. 

And if the Japs had allowed us to finish the 
harbor clearance we know very well they 
would be using that harbor today as a fleet 
base of their own. 


May I say that Governor Schricker 
might have quoted the President of the 
United States, when he said on the eve 
of the election, in the year 1940, and I 
quote him: 


And while I am talking to you mothers 
and fathers, I give you one more assurance. 
I have saic this before, but I shall say it 
again and again. Your boys are not going to 
be sent into any foreign wars They are 
going into training to form a force so strong 
that, by its very existence, it will keep the 
threat of war away from our shores. 


At this very moment, and at the time 
the Governor of Indiana was delivering 
that convention address, he knew, or he 
ought to have known, that we have un- 
told thousands of Hoosier boys in the 
service of our country. They are on for- 
eign soil; they are engaged in this war; 
these boys are in Australia, on Hawaii, 
in Ireland and Iceland, and at every 
base in every clime while they are fight- 
ing for our country. If the Governor of 
Indiana has forgotten the President’s 
statement, he should read it again. 

Mr. Speaker, who has had control of 
all legislative matters in the Congress for 
the past 9 years and more? The Presi- 
dent and his majority in the Congress 
have had full and complete control, and 
they could have dredged the harbor or 
even fortified Guam, or they could have 
developed our national defense to the 
highest state of perfection. Did they do 
it? The answer is apparent. When the 
waste was countenanced, when the boon- 
doggling was continued, why did not the 
administration spend for our national de- 
fense? 

Sometimes when we reflect over things 
that have been done and statements that 
have been made, we are able to secure a 
better understanding of the position one 
has occupied. The President had some 
very decided views regarding our na- 
tional defense and a two-ocean Navy, 
because he gave an interview at a press 
conference on May 14, 1940—and that 
was several months after I had spoken on 
the subject of dredging the harbor at the 
island of Guam—and on the next day, 
May 15, 1940, the New York Times car- 
ried the following story, and I quote that 





article: 

Mr. Roosevelt brushed asids s utt 
stupid suggestions that developments in the 
European struggle and their implications in 


the Pacific strengthened the arguments for 
a two-ocean navy. If it ever had 
that theory became outmoded with the ac- 
quisition of California in 1847, h rid 
a conception of the Nation's floatin 
was just plain dumb, he added 


any 


May I suggest that when any public 
official speaks, let him tell the whole story. 
Let the pesple know the facts as they 
exist. The people want to know the facts 
because they have been misled too long 
and too often. 

What we need is 
have urged that we 


ul unity. I 


win this war, 


nation 
must 
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and we must win it as quickly as possible, 
and our victory must be a decisive one. 
We cannoi have that unity, which is so 
essential, when high public officials dis- 
tort statements which have been made 
and when they seek to mislead the people 
I that which was actually 
the Governor keep the rec- 


especting 
stated. Let 


straignt. 


ord 


Cargo-Carrying Submarines 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. DAVE E. SATTERFIELD, JR. 


OF VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 16, 1942 


Mr. SATTERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, the 
voyage of the German submarine, the 
Deutschland, to this country pricr to our 
entrance in the World War, in my judg- 
ment has always been the clue with which 
we could solve the mystery of how fuel 
is procured by German submersibles op- 
erating in the western Atlantic and in 
the Caribbean Sea. The ingenuity of the 
Germans is progressive. It is unlikely 
that, in all the years of preparation prior 
to the actual outbreak of World War No. 
2, they did not continue their research 
and development of cargo-carrying sub- 
marines in laboratories, on drafting 
boards, and in shipyards. 

A small fleet of giant cargo-carrying 
submersibles, operating in relays, could 
adequately fuel for an indefinite period 
many subm In ad- 
dition to the Deutschland the Germans 
also built the Bremen. Just what hap- 
pened to that v no One seems to 
know, but at any rate we might as well 

the German admiralty has 


sse] 


realize that 
made vast improvements over those two 
pioneer submarines 
Now comes the news that supply- 
carrying submarines have been mother- 
ing the submarines in the western Atlan- 
and along our coast lines. Corre- 
yndence found on a captured subma- 
»confirmsit. There is no longer room 
conjecture on this subject. 
I have conferred with distinguished au- 
ities with reference to the building 
type of craft, and unquestionably 
construction of an underseas vessel 
l ving 7,500 tons of cargo is 
furthermore, such a vessel 
paratively safe from sub- 
ks, by gun fire, or torpedoes, 
ceed submerged at a depth 


Teasivie; 


would 


this type of boat, fully 
feeding to a rendezvous, 
ce except under cover of 

) chances of its detection 

on will be at a decided mini- 

mum. The day is not far distant when 
our submarines will be operating in great 
numbers in cl proximity to Japan 
south of Nagasaki, and all along the Jap- 
anese coast northward. We have already 
»een greatly surprised in finding the Jap- 
anese fleet and its aerial arm so strong. 
I am convinced that in a little while, par- 


' 


ticularly when we carry the battle along 
the beaches of Japan, we shall discover 
that her long and secret preparation will 
have produced a vast number of subma- 
rines. Our carriers and all the rest of 
our surface ships must depend for their 
very existence upon aerial superiority. 
We must not forget, however, that the 
Japanese will rely no less upon subma- 
rines to defend their islands than we 
should. rely upon that instrumentality if 
we were subjected to invasion. Just as 
the answer to aerial offense is more air- 
planes, so the answer to the defensive 
strength of Japanese undersea boats is 
more submarines. The Japanese subma- 
rines will be very close to supply bases. 
Our undersea boats will be thousands of 
miles removed from their bases. We can 
scarcely hope to attain submarine su- 
periority in those waters unless we have 
built a sufficient number of cargo-carry- 
ing submersibles to keep our submarines 
supplied in those waters. Surface tenders 
in that area will be sukjected to too much 
risk. 

So much has been said recently about 
the ingenuity of the Germans that we 
lose sight of the fact that nearly every 
one of the instruments with which they 
wage this war are American inventions. 
They have on many occasions capitalized 
on the inventive genius of Americans, fit- 
ting adaptations of one kind or another 
to our basic inventions, with great profit 
to themselves. Here in our own coun- 
try the advent of war seems to stifle and 
restrict the full play of our inventiveness. 
The long-drawn-out controversy over the 
Sea Otter incident to a final decision to 
really test that type of craft, illustrates 
the point. To try new-things when we 
are actually at war seems to be much 
more difficult than when we are at peace. 
We have been steadily preaching that to 
win this war we must go all-out in every 
sense of the word; and that, it seems to 
me, calls for the full play of not only our 
money, our industry, our courage, but, 
just as important, our spirit of inven- 
tion, daringly executed. 

I hope these brief remarks will quicken 
an interest on the part of the member- 
ship of the House on this subject, and 
more particularly the Naval Affairs Com- 
mittee. It is imperative that we begin 
at once the building of this type of craft. 
Let us not be taken by surprise when the 
real naval engagement is fought in Jap- 
anese waters, for I am convinced that 
that engagement will reveal enemy giant 
submersible aircraft carriers. 


Service of Colored People in the Armed 
Forces 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. CHARLES R. CLASON 
OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 16, 1942 


Mr. CLASON. Mr. Speaker, since the 
outbreak of the present war our armed 
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services have opened the door wider than 
ever before in our history to the Negro 
youth of our land. Colored young men 
are now accepted for enlistment in the 
Marine Corps, they may now enter any 
branch of the Navy, and they are no 
longer required to train to become officers 
at schools separate from those of our 
white citizens. The Army Air Corps now 
offers flight training to Negroes, though 
to a woefully small number. 

In the wars which this Nation has 
fought, the Negro has made an out- 
standing record of valor. He has won 
the commendation of his superiors for 
his bravery, his devotion to duty, and 
his willingness to undertake any mis- 
sion, however dangerous. In all the 
wars since the Revolution, the Negro 
has fought and died for the same causes 
for which his white compatriots have 
fought and died. 

Belated recognition has been given the 
Negro’s prowess as a fighting man in the 
recent modifications of the restrictions 
imposed on him by the War and Navy 
Departments. Yet these concessions 
have far from adequately made possible 
the full use of the manpower of our 
Negro youth or accorded to them the op- 
portunities for training and advance- 
ment in the armed services which every 
American, whatever his color, deserves. 
The military and naval authorities are 
to be commended for their foresight in 
dropping some uf the barriers which for 
years have barred the Negro from secur- 
ing the same rights and privileges to 
serve his country on an equal basis with 
white citizens. It is earnestly to be 
hoped that in this, the hour of our great- 
est emergency, further consideration 
may be given to removing these barriers 
altogether. 

In this connection I wish to include 
in these remarks a letter which I have 
received from Bruce T. Bowens, Jr., of 
Springfield, Mass., a fine, intelligent 
young colored man who has volunteered 
to serve as a pilot in our Air Forces. In 
this letter it seems to me that this young 
man, the son of one of Springfield’s most 
distinguished physicians, states the case 
for the patriotic colored youth of America 
forcefully and even eloquently. I hope 
all of my colleagues will read it and give 
serious thought to the appeal to serve 
the Nation which Mr. Bowens so well 
expresses: 

JULY 9, 1942. 
Hon. CHARLES R. CLASON, 
United States Congressman 
from Massachusetts, House 
Office Building, Washington, D.C 

Dear Sir: I enclose from the Pittsburgh 
Courier of July 4 an article relative to the 
Tuskegee Army Air School. It is extremely 
discouraging I permit myself to hope, 
though weakly, that this means that some 
plan is under consideration for elimination 
of the separate training base and admission 
of Negroes to all training fields. This hope 
is largely sustained by virtue of the recent 
elimination of segregatory officer candidate 
schools in other branches of the service. 
Since it has thus been demonstrated that 
Negro and white young men can live and work 
together in harmony, it is to be hoped that 
this policy will be extended to the Air Corps. 
It is indeed painful to me to hear radio 
announcers and to see magazine and news- 
paper ads and movie shorts, all pleading 
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(that is the word) for “young men between 
the ages of 18 and 26,” et cetera, to join the 
Army Air Corps; while I, who have been 
eligible since February, stagnate here at home. 
True, I am employed in defense industry, 
subscribe to the 10-percent pay-roll plan, 
and otherwise assist the war effort within 
the limits of civilian life; but I am young 
and healthy and I feel that my capacity calls 
for more active participation. What with a 
long-nurtured desire for an Army career and 
a natural youthful urge for the heroic life, I 
am like a horse champing at the bit 

At my final examinations for the Air Corps, 
I remember meeting a young white fellow 
with whom I had been friendly in high 
school. We chatted optimistically of the 
future, and as we parted, he said, “I suppose 
we shall ve going in the same group. I 
hope so. See you then.” Though I knew 
differently, I cheerfully answered, “Yes; see 
you then,” unable to disillusion him by tell- 
ing him our Government did not consider us 
fit companions. He has long since gone, as 
have all the others who successfully passed 
their exams that day besides others more re- 
cently examined. I alone remain. 

Yet, it is heartening to observe the progress 
which has been made recently in the cause of 
the American Negro in the armed forces: The 
opening of the Marine Corps’ closed door, 
the Navy’s acceptance of Negroes in all 
branches of its service, and the elimination 
of segregation in the Army Officer candidate 
schools, the last being, in my opinion, the 
greatest step forward and the goal toward 
which we strive in every field. Conversely, 
though, it is equally distressing to realize 
what distances remain to be traveled when 
we read the speech entitled, ‘““The Communist 
Attempt To Pollute the Blood Stream of 
America,” just delivered, not as one might 
suppose, in the Reichstag, but in the sainted 
halls of the United States Congress. We offer 
our very blood and they would refuse. 

The reluctance to accept the full support 
of the 13,000,000 Negroes of this Nation is 
the more surprising in that there can be no 
serious question of the extent of our loyalty. 
In us there is no conflict of devotions, no 
nostalgic longing for the “motherland”; for 
us there is but one heritage of tradition and 
love. We, too, fought that this Nation might 
not lose its precarious perch on a narrow 
strip of coast line. We, too, sweated to hew 
this empire from the wilderness. “This is 
our own, our native land.” 

And Adolf can be more deeply hated only 
by the Jew. He is everything we detest. He 
is Jim Crow, Aryan superiority, and the 
ghetto; he is the Ku Klux Klan; he is agony 
at night in a Georgia swamp. Throw in our 
lot with the Axis? Sooner will Roosevelt em- 
brace Hirohito. , 

Can we then be said to be engaged in total 
warfare when one-tenth of the Nation holds 
potential resources as yet insufficiently real- 
ized? “Young men of America! If you are 
between the ages of 18 and 26. * * *” It 
rings in my ears. I hope I may yet be one of 
the young men of America so called to the 
service of their country 

So it is that I write you again now, recall- 
ing a statement in your letter of April 14. to 
wit: “However, there is a possibility that 
the program will be extended, in which event 
your prospects for assignment at an earlier 
date would be improved As the enclosed 
article definitely states otherwise, I should 
like to know if plans for the expansion have 
been abandoned or if information as to such 
plans has been denied the press 

I do not wish to trouble you unduly. Please 
forgive this lengthy appeal; the subject just 
got out of hand. 

With deep gratitude for your continued in- 
terest, I am, 

Respectfully yours, 
Bruce T. BOWENS, Jr. 





Synthetic Rubber From Wheat and Corn | Japs Still Hold Offensive, Say 


XTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ARTHUR CAPPER 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 16, 1942 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, one of 
the best statements on the synthetic- 
rubber problem that has come to.my at- 
tention was written by Mr. A. Q. Miller, 
one of the ablest newspaper editors of 
Kansas. I ask unanimous consent to 
have it printed in the Recorp as it ap- 
peared in his newspaper, the Belleville 
Telescope. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


SYNTHETIC RUBBER FROM WHEAT AND CORN 
(By A. Q. Miller, Sr.) 

Millions of tons of synthetic rubber and 
millions of gallons of alcohol will be made 
from the gigantic wheat and corn surpluses, 
if the advice of Claude Wickard, Secretary of 
Agriculture, is followed 

Speaking before a Senate committee last 
week, Secretary Wickard pointed to a pro- 
spective wheat surplus of more than a bil- 
lion bushels and said millions of bushels of 
this stored wheat would deteriorate for want 
of storage space if the Government did not 
take some action toward either marketing 
some of it or finding productive use for it. 

Wickard said 240,000 tons of synthetic rub- 
ber could be made from available surpluses 
of wheat and corn in this country and that 
this represents approximately one-fourth the 
Government needs. He pointed out that 80,- 
000,000 bushels of wheat or corn would make 
200,000,000 gallons of high-proof aicohol, 
which in turn would produce 220,000 tons 
of butadiene, which in turn would produce 
220,000 tons of synthetic rubber 

Perplexed at the Washington delay in get- 
ting synthetic rubber in production, Senator 
GILLETTE told Wickard he better go down to 
the War Production Board and get some pri- 
orities; the only ones getting priorities, said 
GILLETTE, are the big industries. Comment- 
ing further, Wickard said the United States 
has 2 years’ supply of wheat in storage and 
if more storage space is not provided the 
new crop of wheat would rot on the ground. 

Senator GILLETTE said synthetic rubber can 
be made from alcohol from grains in one- 
third the time and at one-tenth the cost of 
making it from petroleum. Senator WHEELER 
of Montana told Wickard that “You better 
go down to the Priority Board and get some 
priorities for grain and alcohol and speed up 
the synthetic-rubber production.” 

Secretary Wickard, commenting the 
supply of cotton which goes tires: 
“Ample cotton is available despite the heavy 
production in most of the cx textile 
industry; I understand that equipment for 
making tire fabric is now largely unused and 
cannot be adapted for other purposes.” 

A number of Senators have criticized the 
administration for not showing more speed 
in up facilities for producing 
thetic rubber, and making use of raw 
terials which are now available for 
purpese 

The Kansas State Board of Agriculture 
recommended to Congress in 
surplus grains be used in the 
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alcohol, pointing out that the use of sugar 
for alcohol conversion was not necessary 
when grain is going to waste in the agri- 


cultural belt. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. PETE JARMAN 


IN THE HOUSE OF 


REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 16, 1942 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following interview 


with former Minister to Albania and 

Thailand, Hon. Hugh G. Grant, from the 

Tribune-Sun of San Diego, Calif., of July 
10, 1942: 

Japs STILL HOLD OFFENSIVE, S 

STATES DIPLOMAT 

(By Harold Osborne) 

The Jap landings on the Aleutian Islands 

il Hugh G 


ce 
o 


are extremely menacing,” sai 

Grant, lecturer and successively American 
Minister to Albania and Thailand (Siam) 
between 1935 and 1941, who is in San Diego 





for talks this week to soldiers at Camp Cal- 
lan and next week for an appearance before 
the men at Camp Lockett, near Camp 
“There is real danger of a Jap attack on 
the west coast,” declared Grant. “Japan, 
itself, is highly vulnerable to air attack, a1 


that certainly will be one of the me 
whereby we can bring about the collay of 
Japanese military power.” 

IMPRESSED BY MORALE 

Grant, in a tour which has taken hin n to 
several Army camps, said he is “very much 
impressed by the spirit and morale of our 
men. 

“They are all ready to go, anxious to get 
into it and fight it through,” he said. He 
voiced commendation for the cooperative 
spirit he found at Camp Callan, and said his 
addresses to the men there this week wer 
facilitated by the assistance given by Brig 


Gen. F. P. Hardaway, commandin 
lan; Cc' T. C. Cook, 
Col. R. L. Hayes, in charge of the 
programs, and Capt. Earl W. P 
relations officer 


officer; Lt 


Camp Cal- 


executive 


CLOSFD 
As American Minister to Albania 1935-40 


ALBANIA LEGATION 





Grant had the last and only : ited 
to a foreign representative g. of 
Albania, on the day before the Italian inva- 


sion of that country. He remained at his 
post during the trying days of the iY 
occupation, housed 300 refugees the Amer- 











ican legation, and finally liquidated Americ 
interests and closed the American legat 
In Thailand in 1940-41 he saw from the d 
matic inside all of the Japanese intrigue 
propaganda which paved the way for the 
attack on Pearl Harbor December 7 
WAR PROBABLY LONG 

“This is a tough war, and it probably will 
go on for some time he asserted Defe 
of Germany will come only through an all- 
out military attack. ° Japs are going 
have to be licked in the Pacific, and th 
not an easy job 

While we are encouraged by the sple 
victories in the Coral S ! Midway 
should not allow these vi ries t ad u 
believe that from now on it’s going to be « 
sailing. The United N t ire on t 
defensive in the Pacific The Japs have take 
practically all of their objective far 
it’s going to be hard t é them. 

MORE SAC I zs ) 
Let l e 
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begun to make the real sacrifices needed to 
win.” 

Grant had many talks with Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur and described MacArthur as “a 
great soldier and one of the keenest intellects 
with which I have ever come in contact. I 
have great confidence in what General Mac- 
Arthur can do, if he is given what it takes 
todo with. He is part of America’s expanding 
magnificent Army.” 


The Little Steel Case 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOSIAH W. BAILEY 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 16, 1942 
Mr. BAILEY. Mr. President, a very 
fine statement on the subject of the 


Little Steel case, by Dr. Leo Wolman, was 
published in the Washington Post of Sun- 
Gay, July 12, 1942. It is a well-balanced 
discussion of a very serious problem. I 

sk unanimous consent to have the ar- 
ticle printed in the Appendix of the REc- 
ORD 
There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 


~ £, lat 
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THE LITTLE STEEL CASE 
(By Dr. Leo Wollman) 
The fact-finding report of the panel in the 
Little Steel case is the latest step we have 
ak arrivi at a national wage policy. 
The ( n for the report is a demand, certi- 
fied to the War Labor Board in February, for 
increas ll! 1 wages of steel workers of 
$1 a day I > with its usual pro- 
cedure, the I submitted the case to a 
par three 1 representing the public, 
labor, and employer interests, instructed to 
emble and review the relevant facts. It is 
thi I t and the reaction to it of the 
ties to the dispute, that the Board must 
w consider in making its own decision 
many g surveys, the report 
mixture of fact and opinion. It leaves 
n imp! that a substantial in- 
f eel wages is under existing condi- 
justified. Ch ing several from among 
y possible dates between which it com- 
pares changes in wages and the cost of living 
panel f steel wages have both 
preceded and lagged behind the cost of living 
Noting that stee a continuous-process in- 
c J he hours men work in a 
i 40 he pane l observes that 
ekly ¢ ng f steel workers are less 
e week earnings in industries that 
i overtime employment 
‘ bef ixé the steel 
es are found to be large and much 
is years Hence they 
' t fford a general wage 
wl t has been estimated, would 
industry about $150,- 
ere the further conjec- 
é I e wages would re- 
e lat s the Natior money in- 
( coal that the raise. if it is 
pr r ds instead 
I eT f - e me- 
I I e I 1 ¢ - 
‘ I ep y for 
; € ¢ « } it ‘ Ww 
Labor Board ] ‘ \ It may 
t mi t panels nn a the 
v fl ep will c 





Board to grant the steel workers a substantial 
increase, however much such an award might 
impair the Nation’s total price program. For 
the Board cannot very well afford to repu- 

iate the panel’s conclusions or enter into a 
major controversy with its own agent. To 
do so would at the least alienate the support 
of labor, which probably already accepts the 
report as wise and sound and considers it a 
mandate to the Board itself 


BOARD’S RESPONSIBILITY 


The dilemma which has thus been created 
is largely of the Board’s own making and is 
the outcome of the Board's well-known re- 
luctance to formulate and submit itself to 
the guiding principles required by its terms 
of reference. A decision in the steel case 
turns, anyhow, more on questions as to policy 
than on fact. For what the Board neéds to 
decide, first of all, is whether an increase in 
steel wages is likely to set in motion a wave 
of increases throughout industry and whether 
lifting the wage level at this time would 
strengthen or weaken our efforts to keep 
prices down and under control. If it decides 
these questions in the affirmative then it 
must also decide whether steel wages are so 
substandard and exhibit such inequalities 
in comparison with the wages of other indus- 
tries as to justify them, however far reaching 
the consequences of the decision might be. 

Making decisions of this kind is clearly the 
Board’s responsibility. It is not a responsi- 
bility that can profitably be shifted to any- 
one else. At the best it is a difficult and 
unpleasant responsibility that should be as- 
sumed forthwith and discharged as quickly 
as possible. Invoking fact-finding agencies 
to assist the Board in discharging obligations 
of this type may result only in postponing 
the evil day by presenting the Board with 
facts which it cannot use for lack of a prior 
determination of policy. This would seem 
to be the situation in steel. The relevant 
facts have long been readily available and 
mere inspection of them would show where 
the steel workers stand on the scale of Amer- 
ican industry’s wages and how their fortunes 
have been affected by movements of the cost 
of living. But this information, valuable as 
it is, does not save the Board from the neces- 
sity of deciding finally where to draw the line 
in awarding further wage advances This 
does not mean that panels do not have their 
uses. But if they are used, their functions 
should be iimited to investigating questions 
that require for their answer the expert testi- 
mony of qualified technicians. Determining 


current wage policy hardly falls into that 
category That function belongs to the 
Board 


ISSUE OF PRICE 
The Little Steel case, whatever the Board’s 
decision in it will be, should serve to bring 
the central issues of price control to a head. 
Since the Office of Price Administration un- 
dertook to establish its price ceilings, farm 
prices and wages have remained the unset- 
tled sectors of our price structure. Somehow 
it has been assumed that prices can be 
stopped from rising by an order of a price- 
fixing authority without disturbing forces in 
the market that are powerful enough to raise 
prices above their present ceiling 
In its price program the 
assumed the responsibility 


CONTROI 


Government has 
of arresting the 





upward movement in living costs. If it suc- 
ceeds it will have done an unprecedented 
thing that will confer great benefits on labor- 
ers, farmers, business, and the Government 
tself. If after a trial of 6 months, in the 
course of which all have coop ted to make 
the experiment work, it will be nd to have 
failed, then the policy of wages, as of all 
ces, would become subject to fresh review 
anwhile no group can expect the prices of 
the gocds and services to be held unchanged, 
s own prices are left free to change often 

nd much. It would not seem impossible, in 
furtherance of a great national under- 
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taking, to raise such substandard wages as 
| can be found in American industry, without 
| ranging over ali wages and periodically open- 
ing established wage rates for further ad- 
justment. 





“As Free as the Air” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 16, 1942 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, “AS 
| free as the air” is no longer a synonym 
for either freedom or liberty of action. 

Overlong, American workers have been 
forced to buy permits to work, even on 
defense jobs. Jobs have not been “as 
free as the air.” 

The President just the other day said 
there should be no discrimination of em- 
ployment as against aliens in factories 
engaged in industries working on defense 
jobs. But, on land and sea, the Presi- 
dent’s political supporters, the labor poli- 
ticians, and unions, and the racketeers, 
for many months—yes, even since Pearl 
Harbor—have denied to native Ameri- 
cans the right which the President insists 
shall now be extended to aliens. 

The President is right in his state- 
ment. There should be no discrimination 
at this time against an alien merely be- 
cause he is an alien. It is equally true; 
yes, it is axiomatic, that an American 
| should not be deprived of employment 
merely because he does not belong—has 
not paid tribute to—a union. 

Now the racketeers have, by one Pe- 
trillo, head of the American Federation 
of Musicians, extended their rule to in- 
clude dominion over the air. For 12 
| years or more, school children have held 
' each year a musical festival at Inter- 
lochen, Mich., which, because of its excel- 

lence, has been broadcast over the air. 
| Now comes Petrillo and says that no 

longer should they be heard over the air. 
Just who is this Petrillo? America’s 
musical Hitler? 

Why not a little of the “four freedoms” 
here at home? And yet some of my po- 
litical opponents assign my opposition to 
Petrillo and labor racketeers as a reason 
for my defeat. 








Eight Years as a Representative in 
Congress 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. AARON LANE FORD 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 16, 1942 
Mr. FORD of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, 
| Tam serving my eighth year as a Repre- 
sentative in Congress from the Fourth 
| Congressional District of Mississippi, 


re 
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Since I have been a Member of Congress 
I have from time to time sent my people 
a report of my activities here and of the 
legislation that was being considered and 
passed by the Congress. It is my desire 
to submit now a summary of some of the 
principal measures that have passed 
Congress during that time. It will be re- 
called, Mr. Speaker, that almost all the 
sessions of the Congress since 1933 have 
been marked by noteworthy legislation 
necessitated by the serious condition that 
confronted the Nation at the time Presi- 
dent Roosevelt took office and in the 
years immediately thereafter, as well as 
by threats of war and by the treacherous 
assault made upon us by Japan on Pearl 
Harbor on December 7, 1941, leaving us 
no choice but to declare war. No sessions 
of the Congress have been marked by 
more far-reaching, significant, or impor- 
tant legislation, and none ever have been 
more busy or more prolonged. 

As evidence of this, Mr. Speaker, I sub- 
mit the fact that between January 1935 
and July 15 of this year there were in- 
troduced 50,207 bills and resolutions, of 
which 6,300 became law. During that 
time, too, there were 1,187 roll calls, 518 
quorum calls, and 649 yea-and-nay votes, 
or a total of 2,354 calls, in addition to the 
regular daily calls, for Members to be 
present on the floor of the House of Rep- 
resentatives. 

When I came to Congress I was as- 
signed to four committees, namely, Ac- 
counts, Education, Immigration and 
Naturalization, and Public Buildings and 
Grounds. Two years thereafter, I was 
selected to be a member of the Foreign 
Affairs Committee. Subsequently I was 
elected by a large majority of the Demo- 
cratic Members of the House to member- 
ship on the very important Committee on 
Ways and Means. This is the committee 
of the House of Representatives the Dem- 
ocratic majority of which selects the 
Democratic members of 
standing committees of the House of 
Representatives. This important com- 
mittee consists of 25 members, of whom 
15 are Democrats. Its membership at 
present represents 19 States, and it is in 
session almost constantly. Before this 
committee appear high-ranking officers 
of the Federal Government, representa- 
tives of the leading American industries, 
and of agriculture. The membership of 
this committee is made up of some of the 
most experienced Members of the House 
of Representatives, with long terms of 
service and a wide knowledge of the Na- 
tion’s agricultural and industrial activity. 
This committee, because of the far- 
reaching influence of its membership, is 
an exclusive committee of the House and 
is considered the most important. I am 
the first Member of Congress from the 
Fourth District and the fourth Member 
from the entire State of Mississippi who 
has achieved this distinction, the other 
three having been Hon. Jacob Thompson, 
Hon. John Sharp Williams, and Hon. 
James W. Collier. 

Mr. Speaker, as is generally known, 
next in importance to committee mem- 
bership is attendance upon the daily ses- 
sions of the House of Representatives, 
for here the measures reported from the 


all the other | 








committees of the House are debated and 
voted upon. In this service—my attend- 
ance at committee meetings and the daily 
sessions of the House—I have sincerely 
and honestly endeavored to render faith- 
ful, loyal, and diligent service to the 
people of my district, my State, and the 
Nation, and I feel that my record will 
prove that I have done so. 

Because of the things in which the 
people of my district are interested, I 
have devoted the greater part of my time 
and my efforts to the careful study and 
consideration of all legislation affecting 
them as it has been presented to and 
passed by Congress. At the same time, 
however, as a Member of the National 
House of Representatives, I have given 
much thought and study to the serious- 
ness of the international situation which 
confronts the Nation today. I am proud 
to be able to report that for the period 
beginning January 1935 up to and includ- 
ing July 18, 1942, the record shows that 
my attendance upon the daily sessions of 
the House was almost 100 percent perfect, 
a few absences being occasioned by im- 
portant public business in some other de- 
partment of the Government. 


Mr. Speaker, during the first session of | 


the Seventy-fourth Congress, which be- 
gan on January 3, 1935, the Congress con- 
sidered and passed a number of laws re- 
lating to Agriculture. I present hereafter 
a list of those I believe to be most impor- 
tant to my people. Since I represent an 
agricultural district, legislation of benefit 
to farmers has been my chief interest. 


On March 18, 1935, in a speech on the | 


floor of the House, I described the hard- 
ships confronting the people of my dis- 
trict that were brought about in part by 
the provisions of the Bankhead Act. 
that time, I advocated the adoption of an 
amendment to that act providing that 
farmers who produced 3 bales of cot- 


ton or less should be exempt from the 


requirements relating to gin certificates. 
That act, which imposed such burden- 
some restrictions upon the cotton farm- 
ers, later was held unconstitutional by 
the Supreme Court of the United States. 
When a new law was enacted it provided 
that every farmer could plant and pro- 


duce as much of any crop as he wished. | 


If he desired, he could, however, cooper- 
ate with the Government in 


conservation and be paid for his coopera- 
tion. 
planted the requirements for gin certifi- 
cates. 
speech relative to the new law, then un- 


der consideration, in which, among other | 


things, I said: 


I have repeatedly made known my earnest 


conviction that we are charged with a para- 


mount duty to furnish our farmers with 
enacted legislation that will be of the great- 
est possible benefit to each and all alike. 
I want a law that will work fairly for all— 
the small farmers as well as the large land- 
owner. I want the benefits to be distributed 
equaily to all, according to the merit of each 
case. 


Among other laws are the following: 

A law creating the Federal Seed and 
Loan Corporation through which farm- 
ers could secure funds to purchase seed 





At | 





its crop- | 
control activities for the purpose of soil | 


Such voluntary cooperation sup- | 


On February 19, 1936, I made a | 
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and to carry on their farming operations. 
To carry out the purposes of that law, 
Congress appropriated $60,000,000. 

A law appropriating $810,793,320 for 
the Department of Agriculture and its 
related activities for the fiscal year 1936. 

A law appropriating $470,000,000 to 
finance the Bankhead Cotton Act. I 
actively supported and voted for these 
laws because I knew they would help the 
farmers in my district. Because of the 
low price at which cotton was selling— 
between 8 and 9 cents—at that time, a 
serious effort was made by those of us 
who represented cotton districts to peg 
the price at 12 cents per pound. Even 
though we knew that 12 cents was wholly 
inadequate, we felt that since we could 
not secure any more it would be much 
better to fix the price at that figure than 
to permit cotton to continue to sell at the 
price at which it had been selling. When 
the effort to enact this legislation failed, 
and because of my deep concern for the 
people who were affected by such failure, 
I requested all the other Members of the 
House of Representatives representing 
cotton-producing districts to meet with 
me for the purpose of working out some 
other method by which we could secure 
for our distressed farmers the benefits 
which we had not been able to secure by 
the proposed legislation. At that meet- 
ing I was selected as one, among others, 
to call upon the President for the pur- 
pose of pointing out the seriousness of 
the situation which confronted our peo- 
ple and to enlist his aid in our efforts to 
bring the price of cotton up to at least 
12 cents a pound. As a result of those 
efforts, we were able to secure from the 
President a guaranty of 12 cents per 
pound through subsidy arrangements and 
payments. 

An appropriation for the Department 
of Agriculture for the fiscal year 1937 of 
$726,916,823. 

SEVENTY-FIFTH CONGRESS 

Mr. Speaker, this Congress, which be- 
gan on January 5, 1937, and ended Au- 
gust 21, 1937, was compelled to devote it- 
self to the reconsideration of the entire 
farm problem because of the action of the 
Supreme Court in holding tl 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration 
Act unconstitutional. Among some of 
the most important laws of that session 
of Congress are the following: 

A law providing for crop production 


e original 


and harvesting loans, authorizing the 
Farm Credit Administration to make 
loans up to $400,000,000 to help farmers 
| in fallowing, planting, cultivating, prc- 
ducing, and harvesting their crops, 
and appropriating $50,000,000 for that 
| purpose. 
The cooperative farm-forestry law ap- 


propriating $2,500,000 for farm refores- 


| tation. 


A law to extend the Surplus Commodi- 
ties Corporation, providing for the pur- 
chase, exchange, processing, ibuting, 
disposing, transporting, and storing of 
surplus farm commodities and 
products. 

The soil-conservation and domestic- 
allotment law, which authorized the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to make payments 
to farm producers up to J 


qaist! 








An item in the Independent Offices Ap- 
propriation Act of June 28, 1937, appro- 
priating $500,000 for the Commodity 
Credit Corporation. 

The Department of Agriculture Appro- 
priation Act for the year 1938, carry- 
ing a total of $630,000,000. This act 
included, among other items, $24,000,000 
for the Soil Conservaticn Service, $500,- 
000,000 for conservation and use of agri- 
cultural land resources, $4,000,000 for the 
Farm Credit Administration, and $15,- 
000,000 for the Federal Farm Mortgage 
Corporation. 

A law continuing the 3%-percent in- 
terest rate on Federal land-bank loans 
to June 30, 1939. 

A law authorizing loans to farm ten- 
ants, farm laborers, and sharecroppers. 
This act was signed by the President on 
July 22, 1937, and authorized a total of 
$85,000,000 for this purpose, as well as 
for rural rehabilitation. By this law 
loans were made to farmers for the pur- 
chase of livestock, farm equipment, re- 
financing farm debts, and for improve- 
ments on farm property. 

The Farm Credit Act of 1937—an act 
which made material and _ beneficial 
changes in a number of farm-credit acts 
that had been enacted prior thereto. 
This act enlarged the list of purposes 
for which loans could be made to farmers. 

I voted for all these laws. 

In addition, I also voted for the adop- 
tion of a program making farm legis- 
lation the first order of business to be 
considered in the second session of the 
Seventy-fifth Congress. That program 
included several measures of great impor- 
tance to the farmers of my district. 

Mr. Speaker, it will be recalled that the 
second session of the Seventy-fifth Con- 
mbled on November 15, 1937, 
to the call of the President. 
e of that session was to 


ress assSé 
in response 


The chief purpo 


pass a farm bill, and the House passed 
such a bill on December 10, 1937. The 
Senate passed a farm bill a week later, 
and both bills were sent to conference. 
The third s¢ n of the Seventy-fifth 
Congress convened on January 3, 1938. 
It lasted fully 6 months, adjourning on 
June 16, 1938. It was during that session 
( e Cong that the notable Agricul- 
t Adjustment Act of 1938 was passed. 
ict corrected many of the errors of 
tl f Agricultural Adjustment Act, 
held unconstitutional by the Supreme 
C of e Ur d States, at the same 
t extendil ill the benefits that ex- 
had proved to be desirable. It 

d the provisions of the Soil Con- 

and Doms Allotment Act 

au payments to farmers who 
] 1 i the Government's pro- 
{ It provided for parity payments. 
It provided for loans on storage of food 
and fe plu It provided for 
market is When two-thirds of the 
farmers afl ed agreed to such quotas. 
It provided p insurance. It set up a 
system of ni nal allotments. It au- 
thorized the Con yvC t Corpora- 
tion t ce l It pro- 
\ d i le y 1938-39 ten 
I ion to el ) d one-half milli on 
bale I cotton hould be tl I onal 
a for cotton; and it pr d for 





price adjustment payments on the 1937 
cotton crops. 

That law did not do one thing that I 
especially wanted to see done; that is, it 
did not provide adequately or dee! fairly 
with the little cotton producers, the chief 
objection that I have had to compulsory 
crop-control laws. While that law was 
being considered by the House of Repre- 
sentatives, on December 1, 1937, I pointed 
out to the Members on the floor that it 
was our special duty to take care of the 
little farmers. I stated further that I 
did not wish to see little farmers dis- 
criminated against or treated unfairly 
in the administration of that law. I 
gave notice at that time that I had pre- 
pared three amendments to the bill, and 
I had them inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL 
ReEcorp so that all Members might have 
time to give careful study and thought 
to them. Those amendments provided, 
in substance, that the cotton-acreage 
allotment for each farmer should be a 
prescribed percentage of the average of 
the tilled acres of his farm, and that such 
a percentage should be the same for all 
farms in the State. This would have 
enabled the farmers of my district to 
have the same benefits as farmers in 
other producing areas. Those amend- 
ments were adopted on December 2, 1937, 
by a vote of 108 to 67, although they were 
left out of the bill on final passage. Be- 
cause cf my conviction that they would 
be of great benefit to my people, however, 
I have continued to speak for them, par- 
ticularly before the members of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture of the House with 
the hope that some time in the near 
future they may be enacted into law. 

A law making provision for the Dis- 
aster Loan Corporation. 

An amendment to the farm bank- 
ruptcy law. That amendment gave 
farmers the same benefits in bankruptcy 
proceedings that prior thereto had been 
given to others. 

A law to maintain the capital of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation at $100,- 
000,000. 

Amendments to the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Act of 1938 making changes in 
the acreage allotments for cotton and 
amending the crop-insurance section. 

The law extending for 2 years addi- 
tional the 3%4-percent interest rate on 
farm loans. 

When the President vetoed that law 
I voted to override his veto because I be- 
lieved then that such a law is of impor- 
tance to the farmers of my district; and I 
still believe so. 

The Department of Agriculture appro- 
priation for the fiscal year 1938, carrying 
$746,000,000, including among others the 
following items: $23,500,000 for the Soil 
Conservation Service, $345,000,000 for 
conservation and use of land resources, 
$32,000,000 for farm tenancy, and $14,- 


000,000 for the Farm Credit Adminis- 
tration. 

The law requiring separate written 
consent of producers of cotton held as 
security for loans made by the Com- 


modity Credit Corporation. 
An amendment to the Federal crop- 
1Y 


insurance law providing that farmers 


| 
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might make payments on their insurance 
contracts for future years. 

A resolution to create a joint congres- 
sional committee to study and investi- 
gate the phosphate resources of the 
United States. 

I voted for all these measures in behalf 
of the farmers of my district and for 
farmers generally because of my un- 
wavering interest in their welfare. 

SEVENTY-SIXTH CONGRESS, FIRST SESSION 


Mr. Speaker, it will be recalled that the 
first session of the Seventy-sixth Con- 
gress met on January 3, 1939, and that 
it adjourned on August 5, 1939—a long 
session of practically 8 months. It was 
during that session of the Congress that 
we began to see the war clouds. In the 
fall preceding Hitler had moved against 
the smaller states of Europe and started 
his chariots of war rolling. It was this 
threat of war, which we had hoped would 
not materialize, but which we have lived 
to see materialize, that caused Congress 
to begin the serious consideration of our 
own defenses and which initiated the 
appropriation of $2,000,000,000 for na- 
tional defense, one-half billion of which 
was designated for naval construction. 

The following are some of the impor- 
tant laws passed during that session of 
Congress: 

A law to extend the existence of the 
Commodity Credit Corporation. 

A law under which cotton allotments 
that had not been used by the allottees 
should be allocated to other farmers who 
had not received adequate allotments. 

The First Deficiency Act, which in- 
cluded an item of $5,500,000 for the 
Forest Service. 

The crop-insurance law of 1939, by 
which advances were made to farmers 
to enable them to insure their crops. 

The Cotton Acreage Allotment Act of 
1939. 

The Agriculture Department appropri- 
ation for the fiscal year 1940, carrying a 
total of $1,195,000,000. That appropria- 
tion included, among others, the follow- 
ing items: Bureau of Public Roads, $191,- 
000,000; Soil Conservation Service, $24,- 
000,000; land conservation, $430,000,000; 
parity payments, $225,000,000; disposal 
of surplus commodities, $113,000,000; 
Federal crop insurance, $5,000,000; Farm 
tenancy, $47,000,000; Farm Credit Ad- 
ministration, $4,000,000; Federal Farm 
Mortgage Corporation, $9,500,000. 

The Third Deficiency Act, restoring the 
capital of the Commodity Credit Corpo- 
ration to $120,000,000. 

The surplus agricultural commodities 
law, which provided for the exchange of 
surplus agricultural commodities for 
strategic and critical materials produced 
abroad and which directed the storage of 
300,000 bales of cotton near cotton- 
manufacturing centers. 

The law of July 26, 1939, providing that 
after 1939 the national allotment for cot- 
ton should not be less than 10,000,000 
bales during any year. 

The law providing for the sale of sur- 
plus farm products abroad; such products 
to be held in reserve for a 5-year period 
except in case of war, and providing for 
the sale of 500,000 bales of cotton, 








I voted for all these measures for the 
welfare of the farmers of my district. 

SEVENTY-SIXTH CONGRESS, SECOND SESSION 

Mr. Speaker, the second session of the 
Seventy-sixth Congress assembled upon 
the call of the President on September 21, 
1939. The purpose of the President’s 
call was the revision of the Neutrality Act 
in view of changed conditions brought 
about by the war in Europe. The House 
had passed a neutrality bill during the 
first session of this Congress and sent it 
to conference on November 2. It was 
adopted by both Houses on November 3, 
1939. The Neutrality Act of 1939 gave 
both Congress and the President the right 
to determine the existence of a state of 
war and it authorized the President to 
designate areas through which armed 
forces could not travel. This act re- 
pealed the Neutrality Act of 1935 and the 
amendments which had been added in 
1937. That session of the Congress also 
considered a proposal for a war referen- 
dum but did not adopt it. 

SEVENTY-SIXTH CONGRESS, THIRD SESSION 


The third session of the Seventy-sixth 
Congress met on January 3, 1940. When 
in May of 1940 conditions in warring 
Europe appeared even more threatening 
than before, Congress began the consid- 
eration of a national defense program. 
Among the important laws passed in that 
session of Congress are the following: 

A law to impose charges on all im- 
ported articles that would be likely to 
hinder or retard the farm program. 

A law to extend to June 1, 1942, the 
provisions to make loans through the 
Federal Farm Mortgage Corporation. 

A law to continue the Farm Bank- 
ruptcy Act. 

The First Deficiency Act, which in- 
cluded an item of $66,000,000 for the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

The Department of Agriculture appro- 
priation for the fiscal year 1941, of ap- 
proximately $1,127,000,000, which in- 
cluded among other items the following: 
Soil Conservation Service, $21,000,000; 
conservation of agricultural land, $439,- 
000,000; parity payments, $212,000,000; 
disposal of surplus commodities, $85,000,- 
000; Federal crop insurance, $5,500,000; 
Farm Tenant Act, $6,000,000; Rural Elec- 
trification Act, $3,000,000; Farm Credit 
Administration, $4,000,000. 

The law of June 29, 1940, to extend the 
interest rate on Federal land-bank loans 
at 3% percent. 

I voted for all these laws to aid the 
farmers of my district. 

SEVENTY-SEVENTH CONGRESS, FIRST SESSION 

Among the important laws passed in 
that session of Congress in behalf of our 
farmers are the following: 

A law to regulate the warehousing, 
storing, and reconcentration of cotton 
held by the Commodity Credit Corpora- 
tion, so that cotton warehouses in in- 
terior points might have equal oppor- 
tunity to store Government-owned cot- 
ton as other warehouses. 

An act providing for withhoiding Gov- 
ernment-owned cotton from the regular 
channels of trade. This act was vetoed 
by the President.” 

A law to extend Federal crop insur- 
ance to cotton, 


| yond a program of defense. 





The Emergency Relief Appropriation 
Act for the year 1942, which included 
funds for roads, rural electrification, soil 
conservation, and lime for distribution 
to farmers. 

The Agricultural Department appro- 
priation of $1,191,599,035 for the year 
1942. 

The law to continue the Commodity 
Credit Corporation and increase its re- 
sources. 

The law to continue the soil conserva- 
tion and domestic allotment program to 
1947. 

SEVENTY-SEVENTH CONGRESS, SECOND SESSION 

Some of the important laws passed for 
the benefit of the farmers during this 
session of Congress are the following: 

A law to continue the 3'%-percent in- 
terest rate on farm loans for 2 additional 
years. 

A law to continue the Surplus Com- 
modities Corporation for 3 additional 
years. 

The Agriculture Department appropri- 
ation for 1943 of $666,742,646. 

I voted for all these measures for the 
benefit of agriculture generally and for 
the farmers of my district especially. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE 


Mr. Speaker, provision for our national 


| defense has occupied the attention of the 
| Congress ever since Hitler began his as- 


sault upon the nations of Europe in the 
fall of 1938. Since the attack upon Pearl 
Harbor last December we have gone be- 
We now are 
engaged in a program of all-out war for 
victory. We must win this war; and we 
must win it quickly. 

I have supported President Roosevelt 
in all his efforts to prepare for war 
against our enemies and to strike them 
wherever we may find them. I believe 
this to be the only way in which we can 
bring the war to an early end. The 
measures that have been passed by Con- 
gress in our national defense efforts have 
been so numerous that it is not possible 
to list them all in this short summary. 
I have selected those which I believe to 
be the most important, and I list them 
as follows: 

ARMY 

The Military Department appropria- 
tion passed July 1, 1937, carried a total 
of $415,000,000 and included an item of 
$58,000,000 for the Air Corps of the Army. 

An authorization, in 1938, for addi- 
tional commissioned officers for the 
Army, bringing the total up to almost 
15,000. 

A measure providing for 
Army Reserve—in 1938 

The War Department appropriation 
approved June 11, 1938, carrying a total 
of $455,000,000, and including seventy 
and one-half million dollars for the Air 
Corps. 

The law of March 3, 1939, which au- 
thorized an expenditure of $800,000,000 
for 6,000 airplanes—the largest number 
of airplanes provided for up to that date. 
That law provided also for an increase in 
the commissioned strength of the Army, 
bringing it up to more than 16,000. It 
provided for 45,000 enlisted men in the 
Army Air Corps. It appropriated more 
than thirty-four and one-half million 


a Regular 
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| measures. was the law of July 2, 
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dollars for “educational orders”; and it 
authorized an expenditure of almost $25,- 
000,000 for buildings, warehouses, and so 
forth, in the Canal Zone. 

The act approved April 26, 1939, pro- 
viding $95,000,000 for the Air Corps, and 
making provision for the military train- 
ing of civilians and the Organized Re- 
serves. The total of that appropriation 
amounted to $905,000,000. 

An authorization, in 1939, for the fur- 
ther procurement and storage of strate- 
gic materials, and an appropriation of 
$100,000,000 for that purpose. 

The Supplemental Appropriation Act 
approved July 1, 1939, providing $223,- 
000,000 for the Military Establishment, 
including $90,000,000 for the Air Corps 
and more than $14,000.000 for “educa- 
tional orders.” An authorization, in 
1939, to acquire additional land for the 
enlargement of certain military reserva- 
tions. e 

The law of August 4, 1939, providing 
pensions for members of the Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps, and Coast Guard for serv- 
ice-connected disabilities. Those pen- 
sions ranged up to $75 per month for 
total disability, with additional compen- 
sation for loss of limbs. 

Because of the strategic military im- 
portance of the Panama Canal Zone, 
Congress, in 1939, authorized the con- 
struction of certain facilities there and 
an appropriation of $277,000,000. 

The law of March 1940 prohibiting un- 
lawful entry into our military reserva- 
tions, forts, arsenals, and so forth. 

The law of May 14, 1940, providing an 
allowance for uniforms and equipment 
for the Army Officers’ Reserve Corps. 

The law of May 14, 1940, making pro- 
vision for the expansion of the Medical 
Department of the Army. 

The Army Appropriation Act 
proved June 13, 1940, carrying a total 
of $1,500,000,000 for further expansion 
of the national defense program by in- 
creasing the appropriation for “educa- 
tional orders,” military posts, and, so 
forth. That appropriation included an 
item of $266.000,000 for the Air Corps. 

The act approved June 13, 1940, mak- 
ing provision for promotion procedure in 
the Army. 

The authorization of June 29, 1940, of 
approximately $20,000,000 for the con- 
struction, repair, and so forth, of cer- 
tain military posts. 

The appropriation of July 2, 1940, for 
an additional appropriation for the pro- 
curement of strategic materials, bringing 
the appropriation for that purpose up to 
$132,000,000. 

I voted for all these measures for na- 
tional defense. 

SEVENTY-SEVENTH CONGRESS 

As I have stated, Mr. Speaker, the ne- 

cessity to provide for all-out war for vic- 


ap- 


tory began after Japan struck at Pear] 
Harbor last December. Immediately 
after our declaration of war against 


Japan, Germany, and Italy, Congress be- 
gan the consideration of measure after 
measure for the enlargement and equip- 
ment of our military and naval forces. 
Among the most important of these 
1942, 


providing almost $43,000,000,000. This, 
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the largest single appropriation in the 
history of any nation, indicates our de- 
termination to win a victory over world 
dictators and preserve our free American 
institutions for ourselves and our pos- 
terity. Among the most important na- 
tional defense measures passed during 
this Congress are the following: 

The law—H. R. 1776—further to pro- 
mote the defense of the United States. 

The law making supplemental appro- 
priations for the national defense to pro- 
vide aid to the government of any coun- 
try whose defense the President deems 
vital to the defense of the United States. 

The law making deficiency and supple- 
mental appropriations for the national 
defense for the fiscal year 1941. 

The resolution authorizing the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs and the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs to study the prog- 
ress of the national defense program, 

The law making appropriations for the 
Military Establishment for the fiscal year 
1942. 

The law authorizing the President to 
requisition property needed for the de- 
fense of the United States. 

The joint resolution adopted by Con- 
gress on August 12, 1941, declaring a na- 
tional emergency and making provisions 
to meet it, and so forth. 

The law making further supplemental 
appropriations for the national defense 
for the fiscals years 1942 and 1943. 

The law to invest the Circuit Courts of 
Appeals of the United States with juris- 
diction to review the order of detention 
aliens. 

The law making still further supple- 
mental appropriations for the national 
defense for the fiscal] years 1942 and 1943. 

The joint resolutions declaring the ex- 
istence of a state of war between Japan, 
Germany, Italy, and the people of the 
United States 

I voted for 
meas 


f 
Ol 


all these national defense 
ures 
NAVY 
Mr. Speaker, all that I have said with 
respect to the expansion of our Army 
could with equal appropriateness be said 
of our Navy; and I now list some of the 
laws passed by Congress to develop that 
ran of our national defense. 
Yi Department appropriation 
1935, $284,658,799. 
Department appropriation 
936, $458.684,379. 
first session of the Seventy-fifth 
1 Navy Department appropria- 
1ore than $516,000,000 was passed. 
provided more than $49,000,000 for 
u of Ar utics. It included 
of $130,000,000 for the 
yceme! of our naval ves- 
‘tion of new ones 
Naval Reserve Offi- 
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king of pho- 
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$138,000,000 for the replacement of naval 
vessels. 

The auxiliary naval construction law 
of 1938, providing for the increased ton- 
nage of our under-age ships of all types, 
from capital ships down through sub- 
marines. That law also brought the 
number of our naval airplanes up to 
3,000. . 

The law providing for the moderniza- 
tion of cur two most important aircraft 
carriers, the Lexington and the Sara- 
toga. 

The law providing for the establish- 
ment of a Naval and Marine Corps Re- 
serve. That law also set up a Naval Mi- 
litia and provided for the naval training 
of civilians. The provision directing the 
Secretary of the Navy to conserve and 
develop our properties in our naval oil 
reserves. 

The law authorizing an increase in our 
naval aviation facilities, at certain stra- 
tegic points in the United States and 
appropriating $65,000,000 for that pur- 
pose. From time to time until it became 
necessary in 1842 to make provisions for 
all-out war, Congress appropriated funds 
for the enlargement of our naval facili- 
ties, among others being the Department 
appropriations for 1940, $773,049,151; 
1941, $1,308,171,138; 1942, $3,417,521,750; 
1943, $23,738,865,474. 

The Navy Department appropriation 
of 1939, carrying, among other items, 
$253,000,000 for the replacement of naval 
vessels, $83,000,000 for the Bureau of 
Aeronautics, and $10,000,000 for the 
Naval Reserve. 

The provision in 1939 for the appoint- 
ment of naval and marine aviation 
cadets. 

The appropriation of an additional 
$7,000,000 for repairs to our naval vessels 
and authorization for the purchase of 
certain additional vessels. 

An authorization for the appointment 
of 100 acting assistant naval surgeons. 
An appropriation of more than a billion 
dollars for the Navy Department for the 
year 1941, as shown in the foregoing 
table. That law made provision for the 
extensive enlargement of all the Navy 
Department bureaus, provided for the 
replacement of naval*vessels, and appro- 
priated $44,000,000 for the Bureau of 
Aeronautics. 

The act of June 14, 1940, further ex- 
panding the Navy by providing for in- 
creased tonnage for all types of vessels, 
the modernizing of certain ships, and for 
docks, ways, and equipment. 

The act of June 15, 1940, providing 
for the acquisition or construction of 
10,000 naval planes. That act provided 
also for 16,000 naval aviators and for the 
acquisition of land for increased naval 
aviation facilities. 

The act of June 26, 1940, making addi- 
tional appropriations supplemental 
defense to the extent of $1,500,000,000 
for both the Navy and the Army. 

A law authorizing additional shipbuild- 
ing and ordnance manufacturing facili- 
ties for the United States Navy. 

A law to authorize acquisitien of title 
to or u of domestic or foreign mer- 
chant vessels for urgent needs of com- 

e and, national defens¢ 
ant-protection 
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The law of July 9, of this year, au- 
thorizing $8,550,000,000 for additional 
ships. 

The law requiring the Navy to pur- 
chase American products—especially 
food and clothing in preference to such 
products produced in foreign countries. 

I voted for all these measures to 
strengthen our national defense. 

NATIONAL DEFENSE—MISCELLANEOUS 


The law of 1937 providing for complete 
sovereign rights in the air space above 
the Panama Canal Zone to the exclusion 
of all foreign nations. 

The law of 1937 providing for a 3-year 
term of enlistment in the Coast Guard 
and retirement of the commissioned offi- 
cers of the Coast Guard. 

The law of 1938 authorizing an in- 
crease in the enlisted strength of the 
Army assignment for the Air Corps from 
16,000 to 21,500. 

The law of 1938 authorizing an increase 
in the percentage of privates in the Ma- 
rine Corps up to 50 percent of the num- 
ber previously authorized. 

The law of June 2, 1939, providing for 
additional Coast Guard cutters, 15 sea- 
planes, and a Coast Guard base on the 
coast of Alaska. 

The law of March 25, 1940, providing 
an additional $41,000,000 for the Coast 
Guard and an additional $12,500,000 for 
strategic materials. 

The law of March 28, 1940, providing 
an amendment to the Espionage Act per- 
mitting the courts to impose money fines 
in addition to prison sentences against 
all engaged in espionage. 

I voted also for all these supplemental 
measures, 

Mr. Speaker, I am indeed proud of the 
rapidity with which the war-production 
program has gotten under way. Appro- 
priations approved or proposed by Con- 
gress for the war program total approxi- 
mately $223,000,000,000. Appropriations 
and contract authorizations up to yester- 
day amounted to $212,000,000,000. We 
can—we must—we will win this war. 

VETERANS 


Mr. Speaker, because of my deep con- 
cern for the welfare of the veterans who 
defended the principle of Americanism 
in the first World War, as well as because 
of my interest in the armed forces of the 
Nation generally, I have given sympa- 
thetic consideration to every measure 
which has been presented to the Con- 
gress in their behalf throughout my en- 
tire service. Among the laws passed by 
Congress for the benefit of our veterans 
since I have been a Member of the House 
are the following: 

The law of May 25, 1937, granting hon- 
orable discharge to the soldiers and gail- 
ors of the Spanish-American War who 
had been dishonorably discharged be- 
cause they had misrepresented their age 
at the time of their enlistment. That law 
gave them the benefit of all prior laws 
which had been passed for such veterans, 
their widows, and dependent children. 

The law which renewed the veterans’ 
5-year insurance policies without medical 
examination. zs 

The item of $586,000,000 for the Veter- 
ans’ Administration contained in the In- 
dependent Offices Appropriation Act of 
June 28, 1937. 
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The law of August 16, 1937, which lib- 
eralized all the laws then existing that 
related to service-connected benefits for 
World War veterans by providing in- 
creased rates of death compensation for 
their, widows and dependent parents. 
That law increased compensation to vet- 
erans’ widows from $35 to $45; for 1 de- 
pendent parent from $20 to $45: and for 
2 dependent parents from $15 to $25 each 
per month. That law benefited an esti- 
mated 2,300 widows and more than 
21,000 dependent parents of deceased 
veterans. It carried an appropriation of 
$6,000,000 for use during the first year 
after its enactment. 

The law which placed peacetime vet- 
erans on the pension rolls after March 
19, 1933. 

I voted for all these laws for the benefit 
of veterans, their widows, their children, 
and their dependent parents. 

SEVENTY-FIFTH CONGRESS 


The law of May 13, 1938, which further 
liberalized all veterans’ laws then exist- 
ing. It provided that benefits to widows 
and children of veterans should not be 
denied because of a veteran’s death due 
to any cause outside the line of duty, who 
at the time of death was receiving 15- 
percent disability. 

An item of $548,000,000 for the Vet- 
erans’ Administration contained in the 
Independent Offices Appropriation Act 
approved May 23, 1938. 

The veterans’ pension law approved 
May 24, 1938, which provided pensions of 
$60 per month to all veterans of the 
Spanish-American War who had served 
90 days, had been honorably discharged, 
and had attained the age of 65. That 
law also provided a pension of $100 per 
month for all veterans who had become 
helpless or blind. 

I voted for all these laws for the ben- 
efit of veterans and their families. 

SEVENTY-SIXTH CONGRESS, FIRST SESSION 

Among the measures adopted in this 
session of Congress for the benefit of 
veterans were the following: 

The item of $561,000,000 for the Vet- 
erans’ Administration contained in the 
Independent Offices Appropriation Act 
of 1939. 

The law approved May 3, 1939, which 
extended to the veterans of the Spanish- 
American War the benefits of domiciliary 
care, burial expenses, and the protection 
of their renewable insurance. 

The law which provided for compen- 
sation to the widows of veterans with 
any degree of service-connected disabil- 
ity. This law was the fourth in the series 
of laws by which the degree of service- 
connected disability was reduced succes- 
sively from 30 to 20 to 10 percent, and, 
finally, in this act practically to a frac- 
tion of 1 percent. It constitutes a defi- 
nite recognition of the service rendered 
by our veterans. 

On June 16, 1941, the HouSe passed a 
bill providing for compensation for the 
widows of veterans even though there 
was no_ service-connected disability. 
That bill is now before the Senate. 

The law providing increased pensions 
to widows and children and dependent 
parents of World War veterans who had 
10-percent disability at the time of 














death—such increases ranging from $30 
to $64 monthly. That law increased com- 
pensation to World War veterans’ wid- 
ows from $38 to $83 per month. It also 
increased by $35 per month payments to 
veterans who had suffered the loss or use 
of one hand, one foot, or one eye, and it 
fixed the rates of interest on loans se- 
cured by veterans on Government life in- 
surance at 5 percent. 

I voted for all those laws for the benefit 
and protection of our veterans and their 
families. 

SEVENTY-SIXTH CONGRESS, SECOND SESSION 


Among the measures passed in that 
session of Congress in behalf of our vet- 
erans were the following: 

The item in the Independent Offices 
Appropriation Act of April 18, 1940, pro- 
viding $580.000,000 for the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. 

The law which suspended certain civil 
liabilities of the members of the armed 
forces. 

The law of May 2, 1940, authorizing 
payment to Spanish-American War vet- 
erans in the Philippines, their parents, 
widows, and children, a sum equal to 
travel pay and subsistence which they 
would have received under the law in 
force at the time of their services. 

SEVENTY-SEVENTH CONGRESS 


Among some of the important laws 
passed during the Seventy-seventh Con- 
gress for the benefit of our veterans were: 

The law providing for national service 
life insurance. 

The law to permit the continuance of 
allotments for a 12-month period after 
absence to dependents of men now serv- 
ing in our armed forces. 

BASE PAY AND ALLOWANCES FOR DEPENDENTS OF 
MEN IN OUR ARMED SERVICES 


A law providing base pay for noncom- 
missioned men in the Army and Marine 


Corps, showing rates under the old 
schedule and the increased rates under 
the new law, effective from June l, 
1942: 

t Cid vada: | ae pate 

} per 

} nth 

| 
Private (first 4 months)-_..... ) 
Private (first class)_.........-- | 
Corpor | f 
PR SB I I I | 60 | 78 
Staff sergeant.............- 72 | O% 
First sergeant ai > 84 | 114 
Master sergeant 3 ‘ } 126 138 
~ Nore.—Add 20 percent for foreign service. 
Base pay for noncommissioned men of the 





Navy and Coast Guard, showing old and 
new pay rates 
‘> 1 y 
I th 
Appr ice ul _ 2 > ) 
Sec i-class seaman_.......- j 54 
First- ss Seaman { 65 
Petty officer, third cla : | fil 78 
Petty officer, second class | 72 96 
Petty officer, first class K4 114 
Chief petty officer (acting apy | 
nt | i2 


Notre.—Add 20 percent for sea duty 





A law providing the following allow- 
ances and allotments for dependents in 
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the military service, effective from June 
1, 1942, with the first payment to be made 
on November 1, 1942: 














|G ern Fron 
. Idier’s} Total 
ion pay 
| butior : 
seeps sn tsa essa soca —— 
To class A: 
Wife, ¥ no child. .......... $28 | $22 $50 
Wife, with 1 child_.......- 40) 2} 62 
Wife, with 2 children 50 | 22 |} 72 
To class B if there is no class A | 
dependent } | 
i IC Silas inarhieha desu rviacewnatindosi | 15 22 | 37 
2 parents. ........ et 2 22 | 47 
1 parent and 1 sister or | | 
brother ‘ 2 22 | 42 
1] parent and 2 sisters or 
brothers ; ‘ 25 | 22 47 
To class B if there is also a class | | 
A dependent: | | 
RR tie niitikncswemnss | 15 | 5 | 2 
ae 25 | 5 | 30 
1 parent and 1 ter or | | | 
brother sie | 20 | 5} 2 
1 parent and 2 sisters or | | 
Pl centencecesae ou 6 30 
| 
Note.—lIn the case of a wife or a child 
and apart from the enlisted man under : 
written agreement, or in the case of 
payment shall not exceed the ar t i 
court order, decree, or written agreeme rt exact 
amount of payment will be prescribed by regulations 


I voted for all these laws for the wel- 
fare of our veterans; and, in addition, I 
voted to pass the law of May 2, 1940, over 
the President’s veto. 

NATCHEZ TRACE PARKWAY 

In February 1935, through my efforts, 
the engineers of the Bureau of Public 
Roads and the National Park Service be- 
gan a survey preliminary to the con- 
struction of the Natchez Trace Parkway. 
In November of that year the President 
allocated $150,000 of the appropriation 
for work relief for use in further survey 
work and $150,000 with which to begin 
construction on the Natchez Trace Park- 
way. The highway law of 1936 authorized 
an appropriation of $9,155,685 for the 
construction of the Natchez Trace Park- 
way. From time to time since then I have 
been able to secure additional appropria- 
tions to continue this work as fast as 


tne 


State of Mississippi could obtain the 
right-of-way. Unfortunately, our all-out 
efforts for victory and especially the need 
of strategic materials, have caused a tem- 
porary delay in this work. The National 
Park Service, however, now is studying 
the redesigning of certain projects with 


the cbject of avoiding the use of critical 
materials. If such a plan proves fea- 
sible, additional projects may be put 
under construction this year with cash 
already appropriated and available. An 
existing appropriation against which no 
obligation has been created can be used 
for the construction of the Natchez 
Trace Parkway. This parkway traverses 
five counties in my district—Pontotoc, 
Chickasaw, Webster, Choctaw, and At- 
tala, in the latter two of which a great 
deal of construction has been completed. 


TENNESSEE VALLEY AUTHORITY AND RURAL 
ELECTRIFICATION 

Mr. Speaker, from the very begin- 

ning of my service I have advocated 

and spoken for cheap electricity for 

farms and homes in my district. I 


supported every measure that came be- 
fore the House in the interest of T. V. A. 
and the Rural Electrification Adminis- 
tration. When I was fi elected, no 


w 
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city or community in my district was 
enjoying the benefits of cheap electricity, 
but immediately after I entered upon my 
duties, I began to work for these benefits 
and soon secured the construction of 
T. V. A. lines to Pontotoc. After that, I 
was able to secure rural electrification 
for practically every community in Pon- 
totoc County. Later I was able to secure 
T. V. A. service for the city of Okolona 
in Chickasaw County. When the R. E. A. 
was created, I secured R. E. A. lines to 
other communities in eastern Chickasaw 
County. I secured the extension of T. V. 
A. lines to Serapta, Bruce, and Pittsboro 
in Calhoun County. I secured R. E. A. 
lines to communities in Carroll County, 
western Grenada and western Montgom- 
ery Counties. I secured R. E. A. service 
for certain communities in Attala Coun- 
ty. I succeeded in persuading the offi- 
cials of the T. V. A. and the Mississippi 
Power Co. to negctiate a contract with 
city officials in Houston, Vardaman, Cal- 
houn City, Eupora, Mathiston, Ackerman, 
Weir, Louisville, Noxapater, and other 
towns whereby the T. V. A. took over 
existing power facilities, thereby enabling 
these consumers of electricity to secure 
the advantages which people in other 
T. V. A. areas had been enjoying. I have 
secured the construction of R. E. A. lines 
in a great many areas and had secured 
the approva. of several additional proj- 
ects when the war came on. Because of 
the demand for copper in our national 
defense program, some of this construc- 
tion work has not yet gotten under way. 
I have spared no effort to bring the bene- 
fits of cheap electricity to the people, the 
homes, and the farms of my district. I 
have devoted myself to this service be- 
cause of my conviction that the benefits 
of cheap light and power would bring to 
the farmers and to the home-makers of 
my district, in part, some of the bless- 
ings and comforts which heretofore have 
been enjoyed by others who were able to 
secure them from private interests at a 
greater cost. I voted for every law that 
could contribute in any way to procuring 
cheap electricity for my district. 

Among some of those important laws 
are the following: 

The appropriation of $40,000,000 for 
T. V. A. approved on May 28, 1937, in- 
cluded in the second deficiency bill. 

The item $31,500,000 for R. E. A., 
included in the Independent Offices Ap- 


propriation Act of June 28, 1937, and 
$300,000 for the Electric Home and Farm 
Authority, in the same act. 
The item of $42,000,000 for R. E. A. in 
Independent Offices Appropriation 
Act of May 23, 1938, as well as the item 
$40,000,000 for T. V. A., and one of 
$400,000 for the Electric Home and Farm 
Authority in the same act. 


$100,000,000 for R. E. A. 

ins carried in the Relief and Recovery 
Act of June 21, 1938; and the provision 
to continue the existence of the Electric 
Home and F: in the act of 
March 4, 1939 

The item of $43,000,000 for 
the Independent Offices Appropriation 
Act approved March 16, 1939, and the 
item of $39,000,000 for T. V. A. in th 
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The item of 
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The authorization to issue T. V. A. 
bonds to the extent of $61,500,000 in the 
act approved July 26,1939. That act pro- 
vided also for the purchase of the physi- 
cal properties of the Mississippi Power 
Co., for the repair of such properties, for 
the construction of transmission lines, 
and for loans to States and municipalities. 
The interest rate on those bonds was fixed 
at 342 percent. 

The item of $40,000,000 for T. V. A. in 
the act approved April 18, 1940, and the 
item of $600,000 in that act for the Elec- 
tric Home and Farm Authority. I voted 
for all these laws and all other similar 
items, laws, and appropriations for the 
benefits to be secured from cheap elec- 
tricity in subsequent measures. 

FLOOD CONTROL 


Mr. Speaker, the Big Black and Yalo- 
busha Rivers, and their tributaries, trav- 
erse several counties in my districS. The 
people owning land along these streams 
have been very anxious to secure ade- 
quate funds for improving the drainage 
in the areas affected by these streams. 
In 1936 I secured the direct appropriation 
of $850,000 for the drainage of the Big 
Biack and its tributaries. I also have se- 
cured funds through allotments from ap- 
propriations for W. P. A. for improving 
the drainage of the Yalobusha River. 
This has been of great help to all the 
farmers residing in these areas of my dis- 
trict. It is because of my experience and 
associations that I have been able to Se- 
cure these improvements fer the farmers. 
It is my intention to continue my interest 
in the flood-control projects affecting this 
area as well as all other flood areas in the 
State of Mississippi. I always have voted 
for all projects of this type and I have 
joined with my colleagues from Missis- 
sippi to secure flood control for the Mis- 
sissippi Valley and wherever floods might 
affect the State of Mississippi and my 
people. 

ROADS 

I have worked for and supported all 
legislation appropriating Federal funds 
for the construction of good roads. I 
have supported every appropriation for 
farm-to-market roads. I have done so 
because Mississippi was in great need of 
a good highway system and farmers liv- 
ing in remote rural areas were in great 
need of farm-to-market roads. Since I 
have been a Member of Congress Missis- 
sippi has greatly improved the State 
highways, and through the legislation I 
supported here was able to secure through 
P. W. A. direct grants from the Federal 
Treasury amounting to approximately 
$40,000,000, without having to pay any 
part thereof. Mississippi has received 
also several million dollars in direct 
grants for farm-to-market roads and, 
in addition, allotments from appro- 
priations made to the W. P. A. A large 
amount of work has been done in the con- 
struction and improvement of the rural 
road system of Mississippi, and I feel that 
I have been able to contribute consider- 
ably to the benefits that have come from 
that work. 

CIVILIAN CONSERVATION 

During the early years of my service 
here a large number of adults found 
themselves out of work, with no possible 
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their families. 
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way to earn a living for themselves and 
Many of the youth of 
our Nation were reaching high-school 
or employment age and found them- 
selves without funds to finish their 
education or the means of a livelihood. 
It was absolutely necessary, in my opin- 
ion, for the Federal Government to make 
some effort to take care of the situation. 
It was through the establishment of the 
C.C. C. that we were able to help some of 
our youth. For this reason, therefore, I 
supported appropriations for that agency, 
and I continued to do so until the condi- 
tions of our national economy had 
changed. I find now, however, that be- 
cause of the urgent demand being made 
upon all our population, adult and youth 
alike, for service in our national defense, 
there is no longer a real need to continue 
the form of training offered by this Fed- 
eral agency, and for this reason I voted 
against further appropriation for its 
continuance. 
OLD-AGE PENSIONS 


Because help for our old people has 
been a subject of much concern not only 
to me but to my people, I have urged, 
supported, and voted for adequate pen- 
sions for those of 60 years of age or Over 
whenever occasion permitted. I started 
to work on this problem early in 1935, 
and on April 12, 1935, and again on April 
18 of that year, I made speeches on the 
floor of the House urging the Congress to 
amend the Social Security Act in such a 
way that the Federal Government would 
pay a pension directly to those included 
in the provisions of the act. On two oc- 
casions April 12 and April 18, 1935, 
when this legislation was before the 
Congress, I offered amendments on the 
floor which, if adopted, would have pro- 
vided every person reaching the age of 
60 years with an old-age pension in the 
amount of $15 each month paid directly 
to them by the Federal Government, 
leaving to each State the right to enact 
through its legislature laws providing 
supplementary contributions if it desired 
to do so. 

The reason that I believe so strongly 
in a direct pension from the Federal 
Government for the aged is because 
Mississippi and a great many other 
Southern and Agricultural States are 
not financially able to make the maxi- 
mum contribution necessary to enable 
their aged citizens to receive the full 
benefits possible under the existing law. 
Although those of us who favor the adop- 
tion of legislation which would cure this 
obvious inequality have not yet been able 
to secure it we have at least had the as- 
surance that it is being given serious con- 
sideration; and I feel that but for the out- 
break of war, it already would have been 
enacted. It is my firm belief that the 
aged people of Mississippi should receive 
the same benefits as the aged in the great, 
wealthy, financial, and industrial States 
of the Nation. 

EDUCATION 

Mr. Speaker, in my State of Mississippi 
those in charge of educating our youth 
have a difficult task to raise sufficient 
funds for an educational program ade- 
quate to the needs of today. A large 
number of other States are in the same 
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condition, and it has been brought to 
our attention with great force that Fed- 
eral aid for education is a vital neces- 
sity. There is no question in my mind 
but that proper legislation could and 
should be enacted which would protect 
the rights of the States, yet at the same 
time greatly help the youth in the agri- 
cultural sections of our Nation through 
an educational system supported in part 
by Federal aid. 

Taxes imposed by the Federal Govern- 
ment fall upon the citizens of Mississippi 
no less than upon the citizens of other 
States, and it is but reasonable to expect 
that a duly proportionate share of those 
Federal taxes should be devoted to the 
educational program designed for the 
benefit of children of Mississippi. Fed- 
eral taxes are levied for the general wel- 
fare of the people of our Nation and cer- 
tainly no one can deny that education is 
a matter of general welfare. 

In 1935, as well as in subsequent years, 
the lack of funds with which to carry out 
the educational program made it neces- 
sary to close a large number of our 
schools had Federal aid not been made 
available through allocations from 
W. P. A. appropriations. One of my 
first acts after taking the oath of 
office was to call on the then Adminis- 
trator of the Works Progress Admin- 
istration to make a personal appeal 
for an allotment of Federal funds with 
which to meet the crisis existing at that 
time. I introduced a bill providing for 
sufficient annual appropriations from the 
Federal Treasury which, if enacted into 
law, would have met the situation. I 
have considered such a policy to be one 
of paramount importance and have pur- 
sued it throughout my membership in 
the House. 

In 1936 I supported a bill which pro- 
vided an annual appropriation to carry 
on vocational education. I also have 
supported appropriations for the Na- 
tional Youth Administration for the 
reason that I believe that the training 
offered by vocational education in the 
various schools and the training re- 
ceived in the training centers of the 
N. Y. A. would equip and prepare a large 
number of boys and girls to fit them- 
selves for a future livelihood. That was 
the original intent of this legislation— 
better to equip boys and girls for life in 
a democracy. A large number of the 
boys and girls trained in these agencies 
now are finding jobs in the national de- 
fense program. Without such training 
they would not have been able to fit into 
that program so quickly or so efficiently. 

RAILROAD RETIREMENT LEGISLATION 

I voted for the act providing retire- 
ment benefits to the employees of all rail- 
road companies, and I have at all times 
supported legislation which I considered 
to be for the best interests of labor. The 
railroad retirement plan is one whereby 
the railroads contribute a certain month- 
ly sum and the employees contribute a 
certain percent of their monthly salaries 
toward a retirement pension to be paid 
after the employees have reached a cer- 
tain age or become totally and perma- 
nently disabled after a certain length of 
service. This legislation was enacted by 
Congress in order to provide a uniform 


| 
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and national plan, but the program is 
not operated by the Federal Government 
and no contribution is made from the 
Federal Treasury. 

HOME OWNERSHIP 


Because of my belief that in America 
the home is the basis of national unity 
and that upon the home the national 
security rests to a great extent, I have 
from the beginning of m_ service in Con- 
gress supported all legislation intended 
to make the home secure. Such legis- 
lation generally has been presented to the 
Congress under the Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation Acts and the Federal Hous- 
ing Acts. That legislation provided that 
the Federal Housing Administration and 
the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation 
would insure loans granted to those de- 
siring to construct new homes or to make 
necessary repairs on homes which they 
already owned in an amount equal to 
85 percent of the loan. That legislation 
also provided that all loans to carry out 
the provisions of the act should be made 
by local banks, building and loan asso- 
ciations, and other similar local financial 
institutions. 

BANK DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 

Mr. Speaker, it will be recalled that as 


early as the fall of 1929, during a Repub- 
lican administration, the stock-market 


crash came and panic seized the people. | 


As a result, the demands made by their 
depositors proved more than many of the 
banks could stand. A large number of 
banks, therefore, were compelled to close 
their doors and remain closed until the 


Congress, in response to the request of | 


President Roosevelt, enacted the Federal 
deposit insurance law. That law created 
the Federal Deposit Insurance Corpora- 
tion to guarantee the safety of bank de- 
posits throughout the entire Nation. 
That law provided that bank deposits up 
to the amount of $5,000 would be guar- 
anteed by the Corporation without cost 
to the Federal Government, the taxpay- 
ers, or the bank depositors. That insur- 


ance is provided by means of a charge | 
upon member banks and Has proved to | 


be of incalculable benefit to the little de- 
positors of the Nation, as well as the 
banks themselves. In a large measure, 
this system has restored the confidence 
of the people in the Nation’s banks and 
in the national banking system. 


lation. 
PUBLIC BUILDINGS 


I am pleased to say, Mr. Speaker, that 
since I have been a Member of Congress 


I was | 
happy to be able to vote for that legis- | 





I have been able to secure four post-office | 


buildings for the people of my district. 


These buildings are located at Pontotoc, | 
in Pontotoc County; Okolona and Hous- 


ton, in Chickasaw County; and Eupora, 
in Webster County. These buildings, in 


my opinion, are of great benefit to the | 


people residing in those cities. 
enable those having business with the 
Federal Government to transact their 
business more expeditiously and with 
greater comfort and ease. I have been 
able to secure also the approval of proj- 
ects for the erection of a large number 
of school buildings in practically every 
county in my district, as well as for im- 
provement and repair of courthouses. 


They | 
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In securing the approval and the adop- 
tion of these projects, I have at all times 
been guided by the wishes of the people 
in my district as they express such wishes 
to me. 

Through the combined efforts of the 
two United States Senators from Missis- 
sippi and the Honcrable JoHN E. RANKIN, 
of the First District, and myself, we were 
able to secure the location of the Gulf 
Ordnance Plant in Monroe County near 
the line of my district. The contract 
for the construction of this camp alone 
calls for the expenditure of approximate- 
ly $25,000,000. Construction will give 
employment to a large number of people 
in my district and, in addition, will help a 
large number of local merchants and 
other business people. After the con- 
struction work is completed, a large num- 
ber of people will ke employed perma- 
nently, thereby creating an increased 
source of income for the people in a very 
substantial area in my district. 

I was able to help, too, in securing the 
construction of Camp McCain, located in 
the southern part of Grenada and the 
northern part of Montgomery Counties— 
between Grenada and Duck Hill—in my 
district. The construction of this camp 
is now well under way and calls for a 
total expenditure, under present plans, of 
$28,000,000. Agreat many citizens of my 
district are now employed in the con- 
struction of this camp, and a great many 
more will be employed in its construction 
before it is completed. The expenditure 
of these large sums of Federal funds for 
the construction of these two projects 
coming at a time when the people of this 
area have been so hard hit by several 
successive crop failures will contribute 


| much to their material welfare. 


THE RETIREMENT PLAN FOR CONGRESS 

Mr. Speaker, Congress has been criti- 
cized because of efforts to enact a retire- 
ment plan for its Members. The obvious 
purpose of this criticism has been to dis- 
credit Congress and to arouse distrust 
and suspicion in the minds of the people 
concerning the one branch of our Gov- 
ernment closest and most directly re- 
sponsible to them. Although it is not 
possible to determine the exact origin o 
this criticism and ridicule of Congress 
and its Members, it may be asserted con- 
fidently that one of the principal pro- 
moters of the movement was a man who 
for many years represented Japanest 
business interests in the United States. 
Another was at one time an official rep- 
resentative of one of the Axis Powers. 

But whether this attempt to heap ridi- 
cule upon Congress and besmirch the 
character of its Members originated in- 


nocentiy or maliciously, it was seized 
upon eagerly by the Nazi propaganda 
bureau to create disunity and discord 


among our people by causing them to 
distrust and lose faith in representative 
government and in the men and women 
elected by the people themselves. ‘ 

As a democratic people who still retain 


a representative government, we must 
begin to realize that nothing pleases ou1 
enemies more than an attack upon Con- 
gress and ridicule of its Members. They 
know enough about the structure of our 
democratic government to realize that if 
and when they can attack Congress and 
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its Members they can promote discord 
among the people and cause them to lose 
confidence in our democratic way of life, 
and that is exactly what they want to do. 

Our enemy dictators know that our 
democratic Congress constitutes the real 
distinction between freedom and the po- 
litical enslavement they have imposed 
uppn their own people and the peoples 
they have conquered and hold in military 
captivity. They know that a national 
legislative assembly is not tolerable in a 
totalitarian dictatorship, and they are 
determined to destroy representative 
government wherever it may exist on 
this earth. 

But they know even more. They know 
that Members of Congress are the friends 
of the people who elect them. They 
know that Members of Congress express 
the voice of the people, and they know 
that if they can destroy Congress, they 
can destroy the people. And they can 
destroy Congress if they can succeed in 
causing the people to distrust Congress 
and lose faith in the sincerity and in- 
tegrity of the individual Members of Con- 
gress. They know, too, that one of the 
easiest ways to destroy faith in men and 
institutions is to besmirch the character 
of men and to ridicule institutions. The 
masters of Axis propaganda do not work 
in the open. They burrow in the ground 
like moles seeking to destroy everything 
in their path. If these masters of propa- 
ganda cannot destroy Congress directly, 
they hope to destroy it indirectly by 
causing distrust of its membership, by 
causing confusion and doubt in the minds 
of the people when they go to elect the 
Members of Congress, and by causing 


Congress to be divided in its opinions. 
They know that the effectiveness of our 
war effort will be destroyed if they can 


bring about discord and disunity, if they 
can cause the people to turn against 
those Members of Congress who have 
served them efficiently in the war effort 
and elect in their places new: and inex- 
perienced Members 
Despite all our heroic efforts to do so, 
we have not yet forced all the fifth col- 
umnists into the open. They still operate 
they still criticize and whisper 
and ridicule and condemn and cause sus- 
picion; they still aid and abet the Axis 
propaganda bureaus of Hitler, Musso- 
lini, Hirohito, and their agents. They 
know that we can win this war only by 
undivided attention and devotion to our 
war efforts. They know, too, that when 


among us; 


y can destroy that they will make our 
ultimate victory all the more prolonged. 
They understand the weapons of propa- 
ganda as well as they understand guns 


nd tanks and airplanes. 

M1 , the men and women whoa 
ppear before the people for reelection 
ame men and women 


Speaker 


: . 4} 
S year are rie 


who represented the people day after day 
in committee and on the floor of the 
House of Representatives when they ex- 
pressed the wishes of the people in pro- 
viding for the matériel of war. The peo- 
ple trusted them tl They had faith in 
them then W hould they lose faith 
and trust no Th Members have 
added materially to their ex} 


| 
| 
| 





the infamous and dastardly attack upon | 
Pearl Harbor. They have worked dili- 
gently to direct the war effort toward an 
early and successful victory. They have 
cooperated effectively and efficiently with 
the President in the difficult task that has 
fallen upon him. Many of them hold im- 
portant and responsible positions in 
Congress because of the confidence that 
Congress has reposed in them. And be- 
cause of their length of service many of 
them hold committee memberships that 
are of material advantage to their dis- 
tricts. Why let fifth columnists and 
alien propagandists destroy faith in 
these men and women who now appear 
for reelection? Why let them destroy 
faith in that branch of our Government 
in which the people are represented 
directly? 

What are the facts about this measure 
that caused fifth columnists and alien | 
propagandists to attempt to heap ridicule | 
upon Congress and smear the character 
of its Members? They called the meas- 
ure a pension for Congress. Well, it was 
anything but a pension. We know what | 
a pension is. It is a gratuity given, usu- 
ally by government, at the end of a cer- 
tain period of service without cost to the 
recipient. Was that what Congress in- 
tended? Not at all. The plan proposed 
merely that after retirement those Mem- 
bers of Congress who each year had paid 
5 percent of their salary into a fund 
should, like a million other employees of 
the Government, be entitled to receive 
back in yearly installments the sum they 
had paid in. The plan was exactly the 
same as that made available by almost 
every insurance company in the United 
States and known generally under the 
term of “group insurance.” Ultimately 
Members of Congress themselves would 
have paid in every dollar paid out; and 
even if at the beginning a few Members 
might have received a larger sum than 
they paid in, the full cost finally would 
have been borne by the individuals who 
participated in the plan. 

I did not vote for this measure. Even 
if I had done so, I could not have partic- 
ipated in it, because I could not afford to 
pay the $500 annual premium (which 
those who participate in it must pay) in 
addition to other expenditures I am com- 
pelled to make. Moreover, I could, if I 
were able to do so, buy more insurance 
at a lower rate from an old-line insurance 
company and receive greater benefit 
therefrom. When I voted to repeal this 
measure, I did so because I realized that 
fifth columnists and foreign propagand- 
ists were taking advantage of this op- 
portunity to deceive the people, to arouse 
discord, disunity, suspicion, and malicious 
mischief at a time when all our efforts 
should be united. When a similar pro- 
posal was presented to the Congress about 
2 years ago, it was defeated, and I was 
among those who voted against it then. 
Because I believe the people are entitled | 





to all the facts in this matter, I have set | 
them out in detail. 
GASOLINE ALLOTMENT FOR CONGRESS 


The criticism of Congress in the mat- | 
ter of gasoline allotment is so apparently 
of a malicious origin and subversive in- 
tent as really not to merit the dignity 
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of attention. I refer to it here, however, 
merely to point out that it is all part and 
parcel of the same sinister plan to de- 
grade the Congress and its Members as 
I have indicated in the foregoing. 

Congress did not allot gasoline to its 
Members. The allotment of gasoline was 
made by the same executive officers of the 
Government who allotted gasoline to all 
other citizens. If those officers felt that 
Members of Congress should have an al- 
lotment of gasoline different from others, 
they did so only because they regarded 
Members of Congress as officers of gov- 
ernment dependent in Washington, es- 
pecially, upon the use of their own auto- 
mobiles for service to their constituents 
in connection with the public business. 
Transpurtation facilities in the National 
Capital are poor at best. During this 
period of war activity they are absolutely 
inadequate to meet the needs of Members 
of Congress who, in behalf of their con- 
stituents must daily visit executive de- 
partments and bureaus sometimes as far 
away as 5 or 6 miles from the Capitol 
Building. 

The people want their representatives 
in Congress to make these visits for them. 
They expect Members to represent them 
in committees and upon the floor of the 
House of Representatives. They expect 
Members to transact departmental busi- 
ness for them. Obviously, Members must 
have the necessary facilities, including 
automobiles and gasoline, to do these 
things. Everything that is intended to 
impede the Congress or its Members 
in their service to their constituents con- 
stitutes, in my opinion, a subversive as- 
sault upon the Nation itself. Fifth col- 
umnists should not be permitted to de- 
stroy the people’s faith in their Govern- 
ment, especially in their Congress, and 
the men and women elected to it. 

Mr. Speaker, you and the entire mem- 
bership of this House surely know how 
much I appreciate my people and how 
sincerely I have constantly made their 
needs known to you. My people are 
faithful and loyal to America and to our 
Government. They have demonstrated 
their willingness to make every sacrifice 
to win this war quickly. I have faith in 
them. No Member of Congress could rep- 
resent a finer people. They have honored 
me by electing me to represent them in 
Congress. 





Service to the Nation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN TABER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 16, 1942 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, D. LANE 
POWERS, of New Jersey, has been a Mem- 
ber of this House for the last 10 years. 

He has been a very active member of 
the Military Appropriations Committee 
for a long time and has taken the lead 
here in the efforts that Congress has 








made to make our Army efficient and 
to equip it with the best of planes, tanks, 
guns, and ammunition. 

It has therefore been a great source 
of satisfaction to me to see Mr. PowErs’ 
efforts acknowledged by that greatest of 
military magazines in this country, the 
Army and Navy Journal. I take pleasure 
in inserting their editorial in the RrEc- 
ORD. 


It appropriately was printed on July 
4, 1942: 


SERVICE TO THE NATION 


Debate on the $43,000,000,000 appropriation 
bill for the War Department during the fiscal 
year 1943 brought forth highly laudatory com- 
ments by congressional and Army leaders on 
the part Representative D. LANE Powers, Re- 
publican, of New Jersey, has played in mod- 
ernization of the Army. 

Representative Powers is ranking minority 
member of the War Department Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee, on which he has served 
for the past 10 years. A former Army Officer 
during World War No. 1, he is rated as a 
leading civilian expert on Army requirements. 

Representatives JOHN COCHRAN, Democrat, 
of Missouri; JOHN TABER, Republican, of New 
York; and Ross CoL.ins, Democrat, of Missis- 
sippi, interlarded their remarks on the new 
appropriation, the largest ever passed by any 
legislative body in the world, with praise for 
Mr. Powers’ work on the committee. Repre- 
sentative CocHraNn also read into the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD a statement made during 
hearings on the bill by Lt. Gen. Brehon B. 
Somervell, Chief of the Services of Supply, 
who said of Mr. Powers: 


“I want to say on the part of the War De- 
partment how much your (Mr. Powers’) sup- 
port during these years that I have appeared 
before you has helped in the tremendous task 
we face. We always know that we can count 
on you for wholehearted and vigorous sup- 
port of any measure which will heiy win the 
war.” 

Representative Powers pioneered for a 
mechanized Army back in 1933 and 1934 when 
Hitler’s then small Reichswehr was also con- 
centrating on mobility and fire power. It was 
due to the New Jersey man’s efforts that over 
$9,000,000 were laid aside in 1939 for research 
and development of faster and better pro- 
tected fighting planes. The present types of 
planes are results of this research. Mr. 
Powers’ efforts to obtain appropriations to 
make the research possible were recognized 
publicly in 1940 at Fort Dix in a statement 
made to the press by Lt. Gen. H. H. Arnold, 
Chief of the Army Air Force 

Although the appropriation for research in 
1939 was hotly contested on the floor of the 
House, with Mr. Powers’ proposal winning 
the majority of the votes, the War Depart- 
ment appropriations bill for the fiscal year 
1943 carries in it an item of $113,000,000 for 
research and development. This measure 
passed the House unanimously, showing that 
his colleagues now approve Mr. POwErs’ pro- 
posals for investigation which wou'd lead to 
constant improvement of the implements of 
modern warfare. 

Development of faster and more heavily 
armored tanks, of greater fire power for in- 
fantrymen through adoption of the Garand 
rifle, and of streamlined triangularization of 
the Army divisions were Army modernization 
proposals either originated by Mr. POWERS or 
in which he participated. He is known to 
many of his colleagues in the House of Rep- 
resentatives as the sponsor of our modern 
Army. 

So valuable are Mr. Powers’ knowledge and 
activities in connection with national de- 
fense that his continuance in Congress is the 
earnest desire of all those concerned with it, 
irrespective of politics. 








| 


The Raw Material Situation 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. W. WARREN BARBOUR 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 16, 1942 


Mr. BARBOUR. Mtr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Recorp a discussion between Mr. 
George E. Stringfellow, vice president of 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc., and Mr. Lane 
W. Hildreth, technical expert of the Min- 
ing Branch of the War Production Board. 
The discussion was broadcast over Sta- 
tion WAAT, Newark, N. J., on July 8, 
1942. 

There being no objection, the discus- 
sion was ordered to be printed in the 
REcorD, as follows: 


ANNOUNCER. We bring you now a discus- 
sion intended to tell you manufacturers, you 
businessmen, you housewives of New Jersey, 
some of the reasons why you may have to 
wait for a new washing machine, or power 
press, or delivery truck. 

Mr. George Stringfellow, vice president of 
Thomas A. Edison, Inc., who is also chairman 
of the program committee of the New York 
Kiwanis Club, will interview Lane W. Hil- 
dreth, technical expert of the mining branch 
of the War Production Board. Mr. Hildreth 
this afternoon spoke before the Kiwanis Club 
in New York and has kindly come to New 
Jersey to explain some of the problems we 
face in supplying our fighting men. 

Here’s Mr. George Stringfellow 

Mr. StrRINGFELLOW. Mr. Hildreth, in speak- 
ing before the Kiwanis Club of New York at 
the Hotel McAlpin this afternoon, you pre- 
sented an interesting and rather alarming 
picture of our shortage of materials. In 
your work with the mining branch of the 
War Production Board, I suppose you learn 
a@ lot of inside stuff. Could you let us in 
on some of it? 

Mr. HinprRetTH. Well, Mr. Stringfellow, much 
of the information you already know. We 
need raw materials to fight this war. You 
see, this is more than just a war between 
men. It’s a war between materials And 
the side with greater supplies of vital ma- 
terials is the side that will win. 

Mr. STRINGFELLOW. What are our chances of 
winning that kind of war? 

Mr. HIvLpreTH. It’s not a question of 
whether we'll win; we’ve got to win. And 
that’s something that’s up to every single 
one of us. 

Mr. STRINGFELLOW. But how can we ordi- 
nary citizens do anything about stocks of raw 
materials? That's up to the miner; isn’t it? 

Mr. HILpRETH. Our miners produce the ma- 
terials, but we can help by getting along 
without those important materials in our 
everyday life 

Mr. STRINGFELLOW. Oh, so that’s the reason 
for all the curtailment orders coming out of 
Washington 

Mr. HILDRETH. That’s it. Take the case of 
copper, for example. We simply must have 
copper and plenty of it to win the war. It 
goes into bombsights, and bullets, and 
cartridge and shell cases. Why, one battle- 
ship uses 2,000,000 pounds of copper. You 
can see why our fighting services need every 
bit of copper we can produce 

Mr. STRINGFELLOW. Indeed I can. 

Mr. HILDRETH. It’s strange for us to lack 
copper, because two-thirds of the world's en- 
tire supply comes from the United States. 
We have the copper all right, but it takes 
time to step up production to the point where 
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we need it now. You see, we've converted 
from peacetime to wartime products so 
quickly that we find ourselves running short 
of raw materials to make the tremendous 
quantities of war weapons we must have. 

Mr. StTRINGFELLOW. It sounds though 
time is the bugaboo in the case of copper, 
then. 

Mr. HILDRETH. You're right there. It takes 
time to plan, time to build, time to mine— 
and not only that—it takes the very mate- 
rials of which we are short, to sink the 
shafts and build the machinery we need to 
get those raw materials out of the earth. 
That’s why some civilian goods necessarily 
are out for the duration. Not essentials, but 
some of the things we've become used to 

Mr. STRINGFELLOW. Tell me, Mr. Hildreth, 
what are some of the civilian uses for which 
copper has been banned? 

Mr. HILpRETH. The War Production Board 
has directed that no more copper shall be 
used for fishing rods, thermos jugs, pencils, 
hair curlers, Christmas-tree lights, straight 
brass pins, refrigerators, bird cages, musical 
instruments, lightning rods—and many more 
goods—that list could go on and on in- 
definitely. 

Mr. STRINGFELLOW. A few of those items 
aren’t going to bother me in the least. I’m 
not going to mind a few less musical in- 
struments for some of the people in my 
neighborhood. But those fishing rods—well, 
that’s a different story 

Mr. HILDRETH. Naturally there are going to 
be a few inconveniences but we'd be a mighty 
poor Nation if we couldn't do with a few less 
pleasures. Any time you feel the pinch, just 
remember that our boys are doing without a 
lot more than just fishing rods. 

Mr. STRINGFELLOW. I know that I’m will- 
ing to give up most anything just so our boys 
don’t have to give up their guns and bullets. 

Mr. HILpRETH. That’s what we all have to 
work for, Mr. Stringfellow 

Mr. STRINGFELLOW. Mr. Hildreth, in speak- 
ing betore the Kiwanis Club this afternoon 


as 


you mentioned some of the duties of your 
Mining Branch. Would you go over that 
again? 

Mr. HiILprReTH. I’d be glad to. It is the 
duty of the Mining Branch to see that the 


necessary equipment, machinery, and supplies 


are kept flowing to the mines here and 
abroad, so that all of the vital materials 
needed by the United Nations can be pro- 
duced in ever-increasing amounts 

Mr. STRINGFELLOW. Does that mean that 
the Mining Branch controls mines all over 
the world? 

Mr. Hr~pretH. I wouldn’t say we control 
them, Mr. Stringfellow, we merely help pro- 
duce. We see to it that placer tin in Nigeria 
copper in the Rhodesias and South America, 
coal and iron and the base metals in Aus- 
tralia are produced as fast as possible 

Mr. STRINGFELLOW. And that’s a mighty i: 


portant job. 
HILDRETH 





Well it’s a job that must 





be done. And, believe me, it job that’s 
always interesting. Why, in one day there 
may pass across my desk requisitions foi 
miners’ lamps in England, dredge repairs 
for Nigeria, locomotive for Australia, ma- 
chinery for Russia, drill steel for S 
America r 

Mr. STRINGFELLOW. You sound like a sup- 
plyman for the world 

Mr. HiupreTH. Not the entire world, M 
Stringfellow—just that part of th 
that’s still free and fight 
the United Nations. 

Mr. STRINGFELLOW. That’s a large order fo! 
one small group of men, Mr. Hildreth. I 
understand the Mining Branch is com] d 
of only 25 men 

Mr. HitpRETH. That is a 1 ler for 25 
men But we have ! I tion 
from all the other bran¢ ms of 
the War Production Boar ke to tell 


you something thou ¢ 1 1e men 
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make up the Mining Branch. Like the rest 
of the War Production Board, our men are 
typica! American businessmen. They've 
come fror he mine, the mill, the factory, 
They’ve all come to do what- 
ever they can to help. The 25°men in the 
Mining ch are all engineers or geolo- 
gists—practical operating men who have 
mined, not only in this country, but some 
of them in Central and South America, in 
Africa, and Australia. They know what 
they're doing, all right 
Mr. STRINGFELLOW. They have to know 
what they're doing to keep our tremendous 
industries supplied. Now that we know a 
little something about the men who are doing 
the job, how about going back to the story 
the materials, themselves, Mr. Hildreth? 
Mr. HiLpreTH. All right, Mr. Stringfellow. I 
old you something about copper—well, 
there’s an equally serious story to tell about 
tin and rubber and steel and almost all of 
our raw materi 
Mr. St! 
rubber 
hind that? 
Mr. HiLtprRETH. Let me give you a few sta- 
tics—they'll help you to understand the 
etter than anything else 
LLow. Let’s have them then 
of all, even in times of 
used to import 50 
ul supply of rub- 
rcent. Only 
hat’s doubly serious, 
rmous amounts of 
war. Take one 
ple—150,000 


tleship 


of 


Everybody is interested 
ou tell us the story be- 


the ranges in Wisconsin, Minnesota, Michi- 
gan. That means also collecting steel scrap. 
And that’s where you and I come in. 

Mr. STRINGFELLOW. That steel scrap is 
melted down and made into new steel. Right? 

Mr. HILDRETH. Yes; you and I can keep 
mills open and furnaces operating at ca- 
pacity, if we give them enough scrap steel 
to work with. Well, Mr. Stringfellow, that’s 
@ large part of the story. What I have been 
trying to show you is that we are faced with 
the greatest and most important task we've 
ever had before us. 

Mr. STRINGFELLOW. We've always thought 
our resources were unlimited. It’s rather a 
shock suddenly to find that we haven't 
enough 

Mr. HILDRETH. That’s exactly it. Time was 
when we had too much of everything. Now, 
we have too little of everything. That’s why 
we have to comply with the stream of rules 
and regulations coming out of Washington. 

Mr. STRINGFELLOW. What I want to know is, 
What's ahead? What new orders will be com- 
ing out of Washington? That’s what I meant 
when I asked you about “inside” informa- 
tion. 

Mr. HiLpreTH. All I can tell you is this: 
Some of the hardest days lie ahead for all of 
u As tires give out and gasoline gets more 
scarce a tremendous burden will be placed 
on our transportation systems. As our war 
production speeds up even faster and faster, 
we'll need more raw materials. Those raw 
materials and the finished products will have 
to be transported by ship and rail That 
means the hauling of civilian goods will be 
curtailed or even stopped completely. It’s 
up to each one of us to understand that fact, 
and do our part willingly 

Mr. STRINGFELLOW. That’s n¢ 
picture you paint 

Mr. HILDRETH. It’s not meant to be. We 
men lost the cuffs from our trousers. Some 
day we may wish back for 
patches. But we’re going to have to give up a 
ot more uff We have 

tty big goal o reach. The Presi- 
ked for 60,000 airplanes by the end of 
Those 60,000 planes are going to 

i rubber and cop- 

erials that go 


ers and fighter 


a very pretty 


we had them 


STRINGFELLOW 
and ships 
d what 


issued by 
ion Board 
we have 
to carry on 
until those 
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The Submarine May Be Licked, Is the 
Word From Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANK W. BOYKIN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 16, 1942 


Mr. BOYKIN. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission granted by the House, I am 
inserting in the Recorp a letter written 
by Mr. A. L. Deane, 1775 Broadway, New 
York City, to Mr. Jack Danciger, of Fort 
Worth, Tex., concerning the submarine 
menace: 


New YorkK City, July 12, 1942. 
Mr. JACK DANCIGER, 
W. T. Waggoner Building 
Fort Worth, Tez. 

Deak Mr. DANCIGER: I am just an ordinary 
citizen, but something big is brewing in 
Washington in which every citizen is person- 
ally and vitally interested. A really new 
weapon may soon be used to lick the sub- 
marine. It is not a military secret. The 
more Hitler knows about it the better, for 
the days of his underseas pirates may be 
numbered and he may want to get them 
home. 

Anyone who reads the papers and listens to 
the radio knows that the sinkings of our 
merchant ships is continuing at a rate so 
alarming that unless some effective means is 
found immediately to materially cut it down 
this Nation is in dire peril. But even if, 
through gradually more effective combating 
of this ghastly menace by our Navy and Air 
Force and through an accelerated rate of 
building of new ships, we do finally overcome 
this terrible handicap to final victory, it’s 
just silly not to use every single means that 
can be developed to put the submarines out of 
business as fast as possible and at the least 
expense in lives and money, and time is of the 
essence. Every day saved in overcoming the 
present rate of sinkings means the saving of 
countless lives and millions upon millions 
of the taxpayer's money. 

All right, you say, how can this be done? 

The answer is “the aqua bomber,” which 
is nothing but a fast, specially designed speed- 
boat, such as n used by the hundreds 

yeacetime for recreation and pleasure all 

1 eacoast and on every inland lake 
designed, however, to give them 
f seaworthiness and equipped 


has bee 


ximum of 
7 from two to six depth bomb 

re in this country today hundreds 

builders of these small pleasure craft. 

tically all their plants are idle because 

pleasure boat is out for the duration. 

These builders have the necessary equipment 

and the know-how to start work tomorrow 

They have an organization, the National Boat 

Builders As tion, through which the most 

effective perative assistance can be ren- 

dered to nment If given orders 

] Government up to their 

standardized seaworthy 

jut 36 feet in length, 

I to 6 depth bombs 

not been finally deter- 

a test mcdel will be ready 

tl 20 days) they can 

00 to 4,000 per month when 
they get under way 

These boats will be red with standard 

utomobile engines which the automobile 

helves—in parts 

tocks (both new 

ill be converted 

he specification 

ry secret, but 


om 2 


e next 


irn out from 2,5 
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they will need a minimum of equipment, all 
of which is readily available. 

The aqua bomber will make about 35 miles 
per hour. They will need a crew of only two 
or three men. There are thousands of men, 
former owners and crew men of small pleasure 
craft, fishermen, etc., already trained to op- 
erate such boats and itching to do their bit. 
These men could be used to supplement Navy 
personnel, 

Tactics are being worked out that will pro- 
vide for the most efficient maneuvering of the 
aqua bomber when contact with a sub is 
made. 

Now, how will these aqua bombers be used? 

Every cargo ship and tanker carrying vital 
supplies to our allies, to our Central and 
South American neighbors, and in our coast- 
wise shipping will be accompanied by, say, 10 
(it may be 8 or it may be 12) of these aqua 
bombers. 

The cargo ship or tanker will act as the 
mother ship. The average speed of such mer- 
chant ships is from 10 to 14 knots, so the 
aqua bomber, with a speed of from 30 to 35 
knots, will be able to maneuver around them 
within a radius that will enable a submarine 
to be spotted? with relative ease the moment 
it rises to sight on the mother ship for the 
launching of its torpedoes. If the torpedoes 
are launched before the sub is detected, the 
wake of the torpedoes will indicate the exact 
location of the sub so that depth bombs can 
be immediately dropped. 

The aqua bomber will need to carry few 
supplies other than fuel. They will be re- 
fueled as often as necessary from the mother 
ship. Necessary repairs will be made from 
the mother ship. 

The crews can be relieved as often as de- 
sirable and will sleep and eat on the mother 
ship. In weather so rough as to endanger 
he aqua bombers they can be lifted onto the 
deck of the mother ship, or bunkered at the 
rear of the ship and relaunched when the sea 
has calmed down. The danger from sub- 
marines, in weather so rough as to make it 
impossible for these sturdy little aqua 
bombers to navigate, would be practically 
nil. Submarines cannot launch torpedces 
with any accuracy in mountainous seas. The 
technique of handling the aqua bombers by 
the mother ship is also being worked out 

The aqua bombers will need no special 
navigating equipment because they will be 
within sight of the mother ship at all times. 

Now, how effective are these aqua bombers 
likely to be? 

Naturally, no one can tell until they are in 
full use, but what do you think? Any Navy 
man will tell you that the most effective 
weapon against the submarine is the depth 
bomb, provided it can be dropped quickiy 
enough and close enough when the sub- 
marine is located. But hitting a submerged 
submarine is something like hitting a duck 


on the wing. If you use a rifle, it is prac- 
tically all luck; but with a shotgun it is 
relatively easy. That’s because the shots 


from: a shotgun scatter and cover a large 
area. 

The trick in blasting the undersea pirates 
to Davey Jones’ locker is to drop enough 
depth bombs, fast enough over a broad 
area around the target, so that one 
will give the knock-out blow 

Imagine a merchant vessel steaming along 
at, say, 12 knots (day or night), with 10 or 12 
aqua bombers, each carrying from 2 to 


or more 








from a mile to a mile and a half away at a 
speed of from 30 to 35 knots. A submarine 
fires its torpedoes from a mile to a mile and 


a half away. Therefore, the periscope, or, if 


not, the wake of the torpedo, would break 
the surface right in the midst of the path of 
the circling aqua bombers Immediately 


there could be dropped within a broad ra- 
dius around it from 10 to 30 depth bombs 
If the sub surfaced, instant warning could 
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be given to the gun crew on the mother 
ship. 

Ask any Navy man what the chances of the 
sub would be. Ask any captain or crew mem- 
ber of a cargo vessel or tanker which has been 
attacked what the chances of the sub would 
be. But, better yet, this is democracy; ask 
yourself. 

Let's list the advantages and disadvantages 
of this really startling new idea. First, the 
advantages: 

1. Aqua bombers can be built by utilizing 
now idle facilities. From 2,500 to 4,000 per 
month can be turned out commencing as 
soon as the Navy gives the orders. Three 
thousand of them would provide protection 
for about 300 merchant ships, almost as many 
ships as have been sunk by submarines since 
Pearl Harbor. 

2. They can be made largely of noncritical 
materials, which are now available, so that 
their construction will not slow down our 
production of other vital war materials. 

3. They will cost but a few thousand dol- 
lars each. Two thousand to three thousand 
of them can be built at a cost no greater than 
for one destroyer. Two thousand five hun- 
dred to four thousand can be built in 30 days 
after the yards commence work, whereas it 
takes much longer to build a destroyer. 

4. It will release larger naval craft now 
used for convoying along the Atlantic 
coast and in the Caribbean, for use in con- 
voying troops and on longer routes, although 
the aqua bombers should be just as effective 
for protecting ships en route from Los An- 
geles to Australia as they will be from Gal- 
veston to New York. 

5. It will enable the mother ship to make 
full speed ahead instead of slowing down to 
the speed of the slowest ship in a convoy. 

6. It will make unnecessary the laying up 
of large numbers of ships in safe harbors at 
night along our Gulf coast and the Atlantic 
seaboard. The result will perhaps double the 
carrying capacity per ship of hundreds of ves- 
sels which are so critically needed 

7. And last but perhaps of more importance 
than all other considerations, it will save from 
a ghastly death hundreds of our brave sea- 
men who are now bearing the brunt of un- 
restricted submarine sinkings 

To sum up the advantages then, the 
bombers can be easily and quickly built 
will save this Nation hundreds prec 
lives and billions of dollars, and by killi 
the swarms of undersea pirates which the 
Axis is using to hamstring our progress to- 
ward final victory will certainly shorten the 
war. 

As to the disadvantages 
prejudiced but you put 
think of them. 

Sure some of the aqua bombers will be 
lost, perhaps a good many. Some will be 
blown up with their own depth bombs, but 
even so the chances of their crews being 
immediately rescued by the mother sl 
would be good. Some will be 1 st 
Some will be lost by gunfire from submarines. 

Sure they'll fail to sink submarine 


aqua 
and 
ious 


g off 


of 


I'm 


can't 


Well, perhaps 
‘em down. I 


every 


that attacks a mother ship. Some torpedoes 
will get through and we'll still have some 
sinkings. Sure they won’t take the place of 
all the protective measures our Navy has 
developed. 

But, so what? How are we doing now? 
Ask yourself that and then decide how effec- 
tive the aqua bomber will be 

The only real obstacle to im ction 





which I have heard about is that it’s a new, 
untried idea and therefore opposed by a fe 
stuffed shirts of high rank in the Navy. 
» doubt there 








Well I can’t swallow that N 

are some stuffed shirts in the Navy God 
knows there are in business ar in every 
other branch of Government and in society, 
but I know that the majority of our naval 


officials are terribly concerned over 
of the submarine menace and 
failure to effectively 


the peril 
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believe that there are many who do not feel 
keenly their grave responsibility in adopting 
any and every means (new or old) which 
hold out any reasonable hope of overcoming 
the present critically dangerous situation. 
Maybe some of the edmirals are thinking of 
the aqua bombers as a boat, and certainly by 
no stretch of the imagination will it measure 
up to the high standards of naval craft which 
Navy men properly require shall be the last 


word in strength, fire power, equipment, and 
all-around efficiency. But the aqua bomber 
should not be thought of as a boat. It’s a 


mobile bomb; that’s all. 

But if there are any “stuffed shirts” 
positions in the Navy who, as Mark 
said, “know so much that ain't so” 
refuse to try new methods, then, for the very 
preservation of all that we hold most dear, 
they must be made to understand that it isn’t 
their Navy; it’s ours. That they are only 
entrusted with running it so to most 
efficiently safeguard the democracy for which 
this Nation fights. And any few can 
easily be handled and the final decision placed 
in the hands of naval officials who do measure 
up to their responsibilities. Such are 
majority of our naval tops, or so help us God. 

If you are like most folks today and have a 
burning desire to do whatever you personally 
and individually can do to hasten the } 
victory, then there is something you can do 
For time is the essence 

First decide in your own mind if the use of 
aqua bombers, which I have briefly described, 


in high 
Twain 


that they 


as 


such 


the 


day of 


appeals to your good old American |} 
sense. If it does, then sit down and write 
your Senator and Congressman, and al the 


Secretary of the Navy and President Roose- 
velt, asking that they push the deve 
of this new weapon to the maximum extent 
within the sphere of their re 


lopment 
pment 


pective govern- 
mental responsibilities, to the end that it is 


made effective in the shortest _ ible period 


of time. I understand that the idea } the 
hearty support of the President and of Secre- 
tary Knox, as well as of the majority of the 
Congress, but they should be glad to kn 

that their efforts are backed up by Mr. John 


Q. or Mary Citizen, who, after all, is the n 
or woman who stands to lose his very 
unless final victory is won. 

Yours sincerely, 
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credited with being the author of the state- 
ment that this shortage of petroleum prod- 
ucts in the East is man-made. That is a 
most serious charge. If true, this shortage, 
with its trail of ruins and wrecks, can and 
should be prevented. Will you state the 
reasons for your conclusions? 

Mr. Swann. The nearest large oil field to 
the Atlantic coast is the Dllinois, Indiana, 
. area known as the tri-State area. 
oil shortage on the eastern seaboard is 
stimated by the Office of the Petroleum 
soordinator to amount to 500,000 barrels of 
rude oil a day. Production of crude oil in 
he tri-State area has been reduced to the 
xtent of approximately 130,000 barrels a day 
yy the issuance of what is known as con- 

y 
} 


entucky 


The 


servation order M-68 and its enforcement by 
1e Petroleum Coordinator. This decline 
represents more than one-fourth of the oil 
shortage on the eastern seaboard. The tri- 
State area production can be increased rather 
than decreased as soon as the dead hand of 
M-68 stops choking it. So-called conserva- 
tion belongs to yesterday; an all-out produc- 
tion in proper areas is needed today. The 
Japs and the Nazis want us to conserve our 
resources instead of use them. Americans 
fixed in their determination for an all-out 
1. Today the immediate need is 
important. Saving for years hence no 

r has a meaning or a purpose 
ngressman ARNOLD. As you know, Mr 
I was prevented by the rules of the 
in my attempt to offer an amendment 
lorida barge cana! bill which would 
he Office of the Petroleum Coordina- 
any other Government agency, from 
1ing the enforcement of M-68. There- 
f 1 with Senator Lucas of Llli- 
as been deeply interested in the 
if M-68 in the tri-State area, with 
introducing the amendment in 
an amendment being per- 
Won't you explain 
the meaning of M-68 and 


as amendment? 


€ 
Cc 
c 
t 
€ 
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t 


rules 


an order applying to 
prohibiting drilling 
ll to each 40-acre 
The Lucas amend- 

proposed, Con- 

permit the dri 


3.300 


inally 


one-fourth of the daily shortage on the east- 
ern seaboard. 

That portion of the eastern shortage repre- 
sented by the Illinois Basin decline can and 
will be alleviated if the Lucas amendment 
lifting drilling restrictions becomes a law. 
Even the Coordinator's office admits that Illi- 
nois oil reserves increased 165,000,000 barrels 
in 1941, lllinois having at tie beginning of 
1941 known reserves of 430,000,000 barrels of 
oil and at the end of 1941, 460,000,000 barrels 
of oil, notwithstanding the production and 
removal of 134,000,000 barrels. There were 
Slightly less than 3,000 producing wells com- 
pleted in Illinois in 1941. These wells pro- 
duced this total increase of reserve in the 
amount of 164,000,000 barrels. During that 
year production was maintained at almost 
400,000 barrels per day, which was the daily 
average shortly before the adoption of M-68 
on December 23 as admitted by the Coordi- 
nator’s office. 

Congressman ARNOLD. Can’t this same re- 
sult be obtained again? 

Mr. Swann. What was done in 1941 can be 
done in the next 12 months. The [Illinois 
State Geological Survey estimates that there 
re approximately 2,500 known 10- and 20-acre 
locations which can be drilled in producing 
areas in Illinois now awaiting development, 
not counting additional new discoveries and 
pool extensions which would result from ad- 
ditional drilling. This would be the begin- 
ning. Immediate increases, constantly grow- 
ing until winter, would result. 

Congressman ARNOLD. Don’t you think, Mr. 
Swann, our listeners would be interested in 
the attitude assumed by the Petroleum Coor- 
dinator’s office when we brought these facts to 
its attention? 

Mr. Swann. As a matter of fact, when we 
first endeavored to get modification of these 
drastic drilling regulations in order to pro- 
duce a greater quantity of oil, easily available 
to the eastern seaboard, we were met with the 
statement that there was a shortage of steel. 
We suggested that sufficient steel, fabricated 
and ready for use, was in the hands of inde- 
pendent Illinois operators to provide a year’s 
drilling campaign. Mr. Davies permitted us 
at least to feel the proof of that fact would 
justify modification. Our association imme- 
diately took a survey of available equipment 
in the area which indicated the presence of 
enough fabricated equipment on hand in the 
Illinois Basin to equip at least 3,000 wells, 
which, by 1941's actual demonstration, would 
restore the lost production representing more 
than one-fourth of the famine on the eastern 
se rd On our return, the Coordinator's 
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products may be transported as soon as avail- 
able to the eastern seaboard. 

5. Our proposal is limited to the duration 
of the rationing of oil products on the eastern 
seaboard. By its own terms, if the Office of 
the Petroleum Coordinator, with its theorists 
from the Southwest, finds other means later 
to relieve the East, the Lucas amendment will 
terminate. 

The dangerous point of the program, of 
course, is the possibility that this program, 
successfully carried out, might make it fash- 
ionable to help the Government without ask- 
ing it for money. Such a condition, of 
course, might not be satisfactory to some of 
those who are now appealing to the Govern- 
ment for large sums. 

Congressman ARNOLD. In your’ second 
point, you mentioned the possibility of be- 
ing deprived of equipment by adverse plans 
now being formulated. Will you please ex- 
plain that reference? 

Mr. Swann. I will be very glad to do so 
That question involves an explanation. In 
recent criticisms of the Lucas amendment, 
statements have been made to the Coordi- 
nator’s office as to facts which have served 
to develop two things. In the first place cer- 
tain of the large companies, principally the 
Standard groups and their satellites, largely 
interested in the great Southwest fields, are 
earnestly endeavoring to deceive the Secre- 
tary of the Interior very grossly as to the 
facts and to impose upon him through their 
representatives in Washington. There are 
many representatives of these companies 
who have found their way into offices of im- 
portance. Up to the present time little 
thought has been given to the Illinois Basin 
area which is practically unrepresented in 
the set-up. These companies always shout 
“conservation” to the Secretary when they 
want an order, knowing him to be an en- 
thusiastic believer in conservation. They 
are constantly hammering upon the sugges- 
tion that the petroleum business must be 
based upon a long-range viewpoint with the 
greatest ultimate recovery of oil per pound of 
steel. They callously prate about “long- 
range viewpoints,” “over-all picture,” “ulti- 
mate recovery,” and “petroleum reserves,” 
when the eastern seaboard is faced with the 
immediate prospect of a famine in products 
which will likely require either that war in- 
dustries be closed down or that the civilian 
population be denied the necessary fuel dur- 
ing the winter. This mean disease, 
sickness, and epidemics of influenza 


may 


In adopting these so-called long-range pic- 
f 


tures, the representatives of these 
have in mind, as was disclosed 
Commerce Con ooling of all oil- 
well equipme 1 t States for the 
purpose of ) t only in the future in 
wells whicl J produce the greatest 
amount of oil per pound of steel. The cat 
was let out of the bag before the Commerce 
Committee when it was admitted that the 
areas where such results could be obtained 
were Texas, California, and Oklahoma, not- 
withstanding the utter impossibility of get- 
ting immediate relief from the Southwest or 
from any other : ccept through our plan 
of freedom in drilling east of the Mississippi 
This pooling committee is now being formed 
by representatives of e major groups, and 
is the plan which uid is now being 
ulated rcumvented by the 

t of the Mississippi, 

incing in their efforts, 

one of that character 

complete stopping of 

drilling work in the Illi Basin and a con- 
sequent increased shot of oil products on 
the eastern coast Vhenever the Nation’s 
j ickly solved by 

f oil properties in any par- 

ling that it be 
done whether it be ours or the other fellow’s 
The Coordinator’s Office has stated that the 
Illinois Basin represents only 2 percent of the 
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reserve in the United States and suggests the 
adoption of a long-range viewpoint in its use. 
What profit is there in adopting a long-range 
picture as to 2 percent of the Nation’s oil 
reserve when the immediate use of those re- 
serves can solve a national problem, aid in 
continuing the operation of war industries, 
and protect a nation’s health? 

It has been further stated that the Lucas 
amendment will result in the wasting of steel 
and will require the fabrication of more steel 
than the pipe-line system from the South- 
west. We have presented the result of a 
survey showing that in the Illinois basin 
there is enough equipment fabricated and 
now on hand to drill at least 3,000 wells, 
which is more than a year’s drilling. Supply 
companies inform us that the other Oil areas 
of the mid-continent are equally well situ- 
ated. No new fabrication will be required 
for the Tri-State area. 

Congressman ARNOLD. Can our listeners be 
helpful in this matter, Mr. Swann? 

Mr. Swann. We wish to suggest that every 
person within our hearing telegraph to his 
Senator and to his Congressman, asking them 
to support the Lucas amendment. We wish 
everyone in the audience to keep in touch 
with his Senator and Congressman until the 
Lucas amendment is adopted or a proper 
order is made which will provide immediate 
increase in oil production most quickly avail- 
able to the eastern seaboard. Letters will 
not suffice. Only telegrams will serve the 
purpose since Congress will undoubtedly act 
immediately on this amendment. We wish 
our audience to recognize the serious plight 
of the eastern section of the United States. 
It is now stricken, and will be more seriously 
stricken later, with a famine in oil prodicts. 
It needs every aid possible. 

Congressman ARNOLD. I have regarded the 
suspension of M-68 in the Tri-State area 
as of the utmost importance, not only to the 
section which I have the honor to represent, 
but to the entire Nation. We are at war. 
All selfish interests must yield to an all-out 
prosecution of this war until our victorious 
armies write a just and lasting peace within 
the gates of Berlin, Rome,and Tokyo. To this 
end, I dedicate my services. 
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HON. JAMES M. FITZPATRICK 


OF NEW YORK 
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Mr. FITZPATRICK. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend by remarks in the 
REcorD, I include extracts from a very 
interesting and able address by Admiral 
H. G. Bowen, made last evening at the 
annual Talent Search dinner fostered by 
Science Service and the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Co.: 


At the time of the last war the research 
laboratories which existed in this country 
were relatively few and small The Navy 


Department was assisted by the Naval Con- 
sulting Board, of which Thomas A. Edison 
was the chairman. This Board mainly han- 
dled inventions, and its report is a very in- 
teresting document to read today because it 
reveals very clearly the confused state of 
mind in regard to research, engineering de- 
velopments, engineering testing, and inven- 
tions, I am sorry to say that there has not 
been too much improvement since that time 
in the proper understanding of the concept 





embodied in these operations. One of the 
most important results of the Naval Con- 
sulting Board in which the then Secretary 
of the Navy, the Honorable Josephus Daniels, 
concurred heartily was its decision to estab- 
lish a Naval Research Laboratory. The lab- 
oratory was not established until 1921 due to 
the unwillingness to start another activity 
which could not possibly contribute to the 
war then in progress. A wise remark of the 
Naval Consulting Board was, “One of the 
great virtues of the Naval Research Labora- 
tory is that there would be developed during 
peacetime a corps of technically trained men 
who would be familiar with naval affairs and 
the present state of development of the arts 
used in warfare whenever war occurred. They 
would be able immediately to direct their at- 
tention and that of civilian assistants to the 
operation of war devices. Its technical per- 
sonnel would be the nucleus for mobilization 
of scientists for war.” 

The development of commercial research 
in the United States and Great Britain natu- 
rally followed different lines due to certain 
intrinsic differences which exist in the two 
countries. In this country we have a tre- 
mendous domestic consumption which not 
only warrants but supports mass production. 
One of the many byproducts of mass pro- 
duction is the commercial research labora- 
tory. The rise of the great commercial labo- 
ratories since the last war has been truly 
phenomenal and they have played a tremen- 
dous influence in the scientific, the commer- 
cial, and the economic field. The commer- 
cial research laboratory probably represents 
the first time in the history of civilization 
that any art has been self-supporting. The 
great progress in the United States in engi- 
neering has been due to its commercial re- 
search laboratories. The commercial fre- 
search laboratories and industry together 
have been responsible for placing more men 
at work than any other influence or agent 
except the National Government. 

Great Britain, with a much smaller popu- 
lation and therefore a much smaller domestic 
market, has never approximated the United 
States in the full utilization of mass produc- 
tion. Research there has been more often 
associated with manufacturer’s associations 
and Government-aided activities 

During the same period, on July 2, 1923, 
the Naval Research Laboratory was formally 
opened. In the words of Congress: “For 
laboratory and research work on the subject 
of gun erosion, torpedo motive power, the 
gyroscope, submarine guns, protection against 
submarine, torpedo and mine attack, im- 
provement in submarine attachments, im- 
provement and development in submarine 
engines, storage batteries, and propulsion, 
airplanes and aircraft, improvement in radio 
installations, and such other necessary work 
for the benefit of the Government service, 
including the construction, equipment, and 
operation of a laboratory, and the employ- 
ment of scientific civilian assistants as may 
become necessary.” Although some of the 
above-enumerated functions are now prose- 
cuted in specialized laboratories under the 
cognizance of various naval bureaus, much 
purely scientific work is carried on at the 
Naval Research Laboratory 

With the invention of the Parsons 
Curtis turbines, and with the beginning ur 
Thomas A. Edison of the great central power 
plants for generating light and power, the 
situation gradually changed until the central 


and the 





power-plant design dominated the field of 
steam engineering. Thus, it became appar- 
ent to those of us who were in charge of 
engineering design for the Navy that in our 


time at least—and perhaps f¢ 
to come—marine engineering must derive it 
inspiration from the central power plant 
Central power-plant performance was much 
more efficient than naval steam plants, and 
to effect improvements pressures and temper- 
ature were raised to 600 pound: 


r a long time 


and 850° F 
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This decision naturally encountered much 
opposition from those who could not realize 
that we had passed a big turn in the road; 
that intense specialization was the order of 
the day; that we must greatly increase the 
fuel efficiency of our ships, which, of course, 
adds greatly to the cruising radius. With 
high pressure, high temperature, came high 
speed turbines with much fewer blades, 
double-reduction gears, much improved feed- 
water systems, with the corresponding reduc- 
tion in the oxygen content of feed water, 
super-heat-control boilers, and many other 
engineering details tco numerous to mention 
in a paper for this occasion. 

Another of the great accomplishments of 
this period was the multi-engine Diesel-elec- 
tric drive for submarines. It has enabled us 
to build submarines vastly superior in per- 
formance and reliability to anything which 
had been produced before. It was developed 
by the manufacturers of the country and the 
Navy Department working in conjunction. 
One of its amazing byproducts was the ap- 
plication of these engines to the locomotive, 
an application which, if my information from 
the newspapers is correct, has resulted in 
Diesel-electric locomotives constituting half 
of the locomotives being built in this coun- 
try at the present time. 

In the so-called pancake engine we have 
a good example of the field of the commercial 
research laboratory in the preparation of the 
Navy for a future war. The building of a 
radically new engine, revolutionary in space 
requirements and in weight per horsepower, 
was initiated before there was any demand for 
it and while some skeptics were saying it 
would never be of any use to anyone 





Another great piece of research work, 
started years ago, was in radio detection. 
The details of this cannot be told here at 
this time 

All work on this subject done anywhere 


stems from the original work of Dr 
Taylor. All the fundamental work 
this country must be credited to Dr 
Mr. L. C. Young, Mr. R. M. Page 
brilliant associates, all members of the Naval 
This Republic can 





Research Laboratory. 

never repay these geniuses for their out- 
standing contribution to the national de- 
fense. Through their efforts and the efforts 
of other equally able men, the ntribu- 
tions of the Naval Research 


Laboratory in 
chemistry and underwater sound to t 





only a few subjects, together with radio 
detection, have repaid the Government all 
costs of the laboratory to date and would 
finance future expenses for an almost in- 
definite period 

The ground work for radio detection was 
well prepared, well before the outbreak of 
war; the fact that we are making such 1 
progress in developing it to its logical cor- 
clusion, the fact that we are building so 
many naval vessels so rapidly, the fact that 
we have pancake engines in production today 
is due largely to research work done long 
before Pearl Harbor 

On account of long contact 


with industry 
and the Navy, our scientists art rst 

customed to build models that are 
susceptible to production, 
practical to use aboard ship. 


and seco! 


That 





course, that the Naval Research L 
model doesn’t have to be entirely r 
the manufacturer or contractor in 
so reduce its weight or its volume th 
be used aboard ship, or in ord to make it 
susceptible to modern shop methods of pro- 
duction. The Naval Research Laboratory not 
only furnishes consulting advice to the con- 
tractors in the case of its model but f 
practically all models prcduced elsew! 

After prcduction, installation di ult 
arise in the case of radically new d ccm- 
plicated installations. In th ( we 


only furnish consultation and do inst tion 
work, but also train installati ‘ 
We have had to educate and train operators 
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engineers. We assist in 
of new tactics which may 
ped to meet realistic changes 
embody new equipment in 
ientists fly in planes 
ships, and dive in sub- 


Research Laboratory in its work 
enjoyed support from the Con- 
Naval Appropriations Committee 
the able chairmanship of 
1orable James G. ScruGHAM, has en- 

lily supported the laboratory and 
ented its hearings by frequent ard 
inspections of the problems under 
encouragement has been most in- 


use under 


Jewish Army for the Defense of Palestine 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. JAMES G. SCRUGHAM 
OF NEVADA 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 16, 1942 
Mr. SCRUGHAM. Mr. Speaker, under 


to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
» the following telegran 


IN THE 


RENO, NEv., July 16, 1942. 


A Defense Bond Sales Promotional Plan 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. LE ROY 


CONNIE 


D. DOWNS 


_ 


May 11, 1942. 
Mr. HENRY MoRGEN 
Secretary of tive 
} { D.C 

Deak Mr. MorceNTHAU: I am desirous of 
bringing to your personal attention the fol- 
lowing plan which I have inaugurated in the 
interest of selling Government bond: I am 
sure that this idea would be successful from 
many angles 

My plan involves the giving of awards to 
Defense bond holders, who may own bonds 
bearing certain winning numbers. This plan 
would work similar to a national lottery, but 
no extra charge would be made to the public 
for buying these bonds The same regular 
bond, rate of interest, and conditions of con- 
tract would prevail. My plan would provide 
that a series of winning bond numbers would 
be effected from the figures at the right col- 
umns of the bond numbers, such as the units, 
tens, hundreds, and thousands columns. The 

numb zoverning the _ several 
awards would be determined from the exact 
number of days involved during this war 
This would be figured exactly, counting 
the days involv between the time Con- 
gress ojlficially clared war and the date 
that such Congress may Officially declare 
an ire peat Awards of would 
be listributec ‘ r Government to 
] l zy bond num- 

bers is al amount can be paid back 
to the Government tually, from a part 
of the war ind that will surely 
be exacted from the enemy nations. This 
would eliminate any cost to the United 
States or to the public for entering it. While 
there is an element of chance involved in my 

s plan, it mble on the part of 
the public becau f the fact that they pay 
nothing extra rhe nds that are sold to 
persons who do will still have 
original value, ra rest, contract con- 
ditions, and so forth xact particulars as to 
he amount of awards to go to each winner 
and the number of to be allowed is a 
matter which you tment can best ar- 
range. I am merely ttempting to outline 
the basic plan, which I be- 
lieve W promotional 
scheme If finance this war is to win it,” 
I think this plaz the answer. The 
American peopl lo like t ake 
especially i 


money 


Chances, 
them any- 

plan in 
and child in 


of one or 


ery lew per- 
exact tne 

now made 

; bond con- 


k ‘ 
ACC} 


mining the winning numbers can be worked 
out in this respect, such as the week 
months, with the years, and so forth, involv- 
ing the time duration of the war. I am sure 
that many more persons will buy War bonds 
with my plan in effect, than would other- 
wise, because of the chance of getting this 
added bonus feature for the lucky bond 
holders. The fact also that such prizes will 
be paid eventually by the Axis Powers is 
unique feature. This will stimulate the sal 
of bonds to a large degree and bring th 
war to a successful conclusion. With my 
sales-promotional plan in effect no legisla- 
tion will be necessary for mandatory deduc- 
tions from workers’ pay checks to buy bonds 
I would appreciate your consideration and 
will be grateful to hear from you upon re- 
ceipt of this letter and oblige. Thanking 
you, I am, 
Very sincerely yours, 
FRANK E. VANDERHOOF, 


Democracy and the American Negro 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ARTHUR W. MITCHELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 16, 1942 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Speaker, in my 
remarks on the subject, Negro Soldiers 
Discriminated Against, made in this 
House February 18, 1942, I said this: 

A casual look at what is now taking place 
in some parts of the country will convince 
one beyond all doubt that America’s attitude 
toward Negro soldiers is worse and more 
ab ttitude of the British 
soldiers and the British Government toward 
the natives in and around Singapore. Just as 

iz to win in this conflict, due 

own discrimination, America 

like fate if we insist upon de- 
le of one-tenth of its fight- 

I plead for justice and 

the Negro citizens of Americ: 

h lesson of Singapore have it 
ll parts of America, especiall} 
re these outbreaks have been 


I do not hesitate to say, judging from 
thousands of reports which have come 
to me from various parts of the country, 
the morale among Negro Soldiers and 
Negro civilians is not as high as it ought 
to be. This is due solely to the fact that 
the Negro has no confidence in the claim 
of our leaders that this is a war to ex- 
tend and protect the doctrine of genuine 
democracy. The Negro knows the atti- 
tude of Britain toward India and her 
colonies in other parts of the world. He 
knows that the attitude of Britain toward 
the da ‘rr people is vastly different to 

7] rd those of Canada and 

Negro has seen no evi- 
dences Dutch extending genuins 
democracy to the Dutch colonies. The 
Negro is deeply conscious of the vicious 
racial discrimination practiced through- 
out our country and in every department 
of our Governmen:. He is, therefore, of 
the opinion that this war might fail in its 
declared effort, just as World War No. 1 
failed in its declared effort. The think- 
ing Negro throughout the country be- 











lieves that this war is for security of 
nations in their present set-up, rather 
than for the extension of genuine de- 


mocracy. This thought is borne out by 
many of the speeches which are now be- 
ing made in and out of Congress, and by 
persons in high positions. 

Among the many things that have af- 
fected_adversely the Negro morale among 
soldiers and civilians has been the dem- 
ogogic attitude taken by various organi- 
zations and individuals with reference to 
blood-bank segregation. In this connec- 
tion, I wish to call attention to a recent 
editorial carried in the Afro-American, 
a widely circulated weekly newspaper, 
published in Baltimore, Md., which edi- 
torial contains a reprint of the American 
Medical Association study of Red Cross 
practices of marking blood “Colored.” 


HIGHEST MEDICAL AUTHORITIES IN UNITED 
STaTes PooH-PooH BLoop-BANK SEGREGA- 
TION—EXPERTS REMIND Rep Cross SERUMS 
ARE TAKEN FROM Horses 
Vigorous opposition to the segregation in 

American Red Cross blood banks of the 

bloods from colored and white donors was 

expressed this week in the Journal of Ameri- 
can Medical Association 

. Four of the Nation’s outstanding medical 

leaders, composing the Committee on Race 

Relations of the American Association of 

Physical Anthropologists, signed a _ report 

which blasts the Red Cross policy of segrega- 

tion as not only unscientific, but a “grievous 
affront to the largest minority group in our 
country.” 

Calling attention to the fact that there is 
no evidence that the blood of colored persons 
differs in any scientific respect from that of 
white persons, the committee points out that 
the successful transfusion with the whole 
blood from white persons to colored persons 
and vice versa can be accomplished as readily 
as between members of the same race 

Some of the substances now widely and 
effectively used in medical practice and read- 
ily accepted by patients, the committee con- 
tinues, include those obtained from the blood 
and urine of horses and from the blood of 
rabbits. 

RECIPIENTS WON'T MIND COLOR 

The committee further points out that it 
seems highly improbably that any soldier or 
civilian so seriously wounded as to require 
a blood or plasma transfusion will insist that 
it come from a donor whose skin is no darker 
than his own. 

The report in full follows: 

1. There is no evidence that the blood of 
colored persons differs in any significant re- 
spect from that of white persons. The suc- 
cessful transfusion of whole blood from 
white persons to colored ps rsons’ and vice 
versa can be accomplished quite as readily as 
between members of the same race. The 
same blood groups occur among both white 


persons and colored persons, and no differ- 
ence has been demonstrated between white 
and colored bloods of the same groups 


DIFFERENCES OF NO CONSEQUENCE 

In the form of dried serum or plasma in 
which the blood currently collected is being 
stored, even differences in blood groups be- 
tween donor and recipient are of no conse- 
quenct 

2. One objection to the indiscriminate use 
of colored blood in the blood bank is the 
somewhat higher incidence of syphilis among 
colored persons and the erroneous notion 
that the disease can be transmitted by means 
of dried blood of a syphilitic donor to a 
nonsyphilitic recipient 

(a) Every blood sample received is tested 
for evidence of syphilis and all samples found 
to react positively are rejected 

(b) Procedures used in preparing and pre- 
serving the dried blood plasma or serum 
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would kill any syphilitic organism in the 
blood even if, as might conceivably happen, 
the blood of a syphilitic donor was inadvert- 
ently included in the blood bank. 


SEGREGATION UNSCIENTIFIC AND INSULT 


3. The segregation of the blood of white 
persons from the blood of colored persons in 
the blood bank is therefore not only unscien- 
tific but is a grievous affront to the largest 
minority group in our country 

This policy of the American Red Cross ap- 
pears even more indefensible when one con- 
Siders the origins of some of the substances 
which are widely and effectively used in 
modern medical practice and which are read- 
ily accepted by the patient 

(a) The use of materials obtained from the 
blood of horses, rabbits, and other animals fer 
protecting against or combating various dis- 
eases, such as diphtheria and pneumonia 

URINE OF HORSES ACCEPTABLE 


(b) Many of the estrogenic (female sex 
hormone) and gonadotropic preparations 
currently used in therapy are obtained from 
the urine of stallions and from the urine or 
blood serum of pregnant mares. Their ef- 
ficacy is in no way impaired by their rather 
inauspicious origin. 


(c) The use of extracts or concentrates of 
various animal organs in the treatment of 
certain human diseases has been accepted 


gratefully and with much benefit by those 
afflicted with such diseases as pernicious 
anemia, hypothyroidism, diabetes mellitus, 
and Addison’s disease. 

In view of these facts, it seems highly im- 
probable that any soldier or civilian so seri- 
ously wounded as to require a blood or plasma 
transfusion will insist that it come from a 
donor whos. skin is no darker than his own. 


COLORED WET NURSES RECALLED 


It is interesting in this connection to re- 
ca’l that the practice of using colored women 
as wet nurses was at least formerly quite 
widespread among the better circumstanced 
families in the southern part of this country 

It is quite certain that along with the 
nutritious elements in the milk of those 
colored women, the white infants ingested 
many of the same substances which were 
circulating in the blood stream of the women 
who suckled them. It is most unlikely that 
it did them any harm. 


MEMBERS WHO SIGNED REPORT 


Members of the which 
the report are: 

Dr. William K. Gregory, curator, Depart- 
ment of Comparative Anatomy, American 
Museum of Natural History, and president 
of the American Association of Physical 
Anthropologists 

Dr. Harry L. Shapiro, assistant 
Department of Physical Anthropology 
can Museum of Natural History 


committee signed 


curator. 
Ameri- 


Dr. Franz Weidenreich, formerly of Pekin 
Union Medical School, Peiping, China, and 
now working at the American Museum of 


Natural History 

Dr. W. W. Greulich, professor of physical 
anthropology and anatomy, Western Reserve 
University Medical School, and director of the 
Brush Foundation, chairman 


Mr. Speaker, I wish to say again that 
the Negro is in no sense a fifth columnist. 
No other minority group in the world has 
shown such loyalty to its Government as 
has the Negro and no other minority 
group has been so ruthlessly and viciously 
attacked by demagogs whose only stock 
in trade is race prejudice, race hatred, 
and race and religious intolerance. This 
does not make for better morale and God, 
who is just and has the last say in every 
case, Will not suffer this hypocritical con- 
dition to exist forever. I say, as I have 
said on many occasions, no question is 
ever settled until it is settled right. 
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Liquor Does Not Help Win Wars 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BEN F. JENSEN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 16, 1942 


Mr. JENSEN. Mr. Speeker, de! 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following letter: 

SHENANDOAH, Iow4, July 15, 1942 


Hon. BEN F. JENSEN 
Member of Congre 
Washington, D.C 

My Dear Mr. JENSEN: No doubt s¢ 
ple write to their Congressman rather rudely, 
but I do not have any such desire what- 
ever, in any case. But being in full accord 
with an all-out effort for the war, I want 
to drop a very definite suggestion to Con- 
gress, and that is, for Congress to put 
liquor business out for the duration at least 
I am not motivated by the usual mora 
alone, but by the most int 
our country’s welfare. Liquor does not 
win this or any war. It is 
detrimental to the cause so seric 
most in our land right now 

In our State, over 600 people were 
in traffic accidents, last year, 1941, anc 
fectly safe to say 25 percent of fata 
liquor as a contributing factor 
that means—hundreds injured and a 
amount of property destroyed. Every 
dent is helping the Axis The record in 
our State is very much in accordance with 
other States, per capita 

In 1941 our State liquor stores sold hard 
liquors amounting to %14,434,801, and the 
sales have been increasing, so that 1942 will 
be considerably more. In 1941 there were 
26,175,545 gallons of beer sold in Iowa 
rounding States, about the same per capita.) 

At retail that would mean over 25 
dollars’ worth. And Mr. JENSEN 
has a poulation of 2,538,000. Just note the 
high expenditure per person. Just try 
visualize what that money would mean in 
half of war efforts. What the manpower used 
in the business would mean in behalf of the 
war if applied to an all-out effort for war 


me peo- 


intense 





sabotage 


usly upper- 


killed 





(Sur- 


million 


Eet me remind you, and every other ¢ - 
gressman, that liquor does not help win 
wars 

Our people have been subjected to ration- 


ing of necessities 
and yet there is 


because of 


no limit, or even sl 


transportat 




















upon liquors An undertaker rema t 
me recently, that if he wore the tir ut 
his funeral coach (hearse) he could 
another, but the beer wagons (big trucks) 
could be supplied 

A milk salesman here told m«¢ h ¢ 
the tires off his car he could not get a 
more, but the beer trucks could be supplied 

Our people are patriotic, as you know, M 
JENSEN We do not take a ba 
State, and yet we give others credit for tl 
same loyal attitude toward our Natior But 
these things don’t go n tl ( ery 
well. I am sure 1 am speaking for indrec 
of thousands in this 

If Congress can. by direct or t - 
tion, shut down the automobile plants and 
convert them into factories for war 
they can shut down the brews dd 
tilleries and convert them into ctor f 
beneficial gocds It is high time the ( 
gress took steps to protect the peop 
the inroads of this detrime: l traffi I 
may try to appease some by th 
put into the Treasury. In our State liquor 
revenues amount to $5,000.0 
round numbers which bas« n two and a half 
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million people, is $2 per capita. Balance that 
with the lives lost, people injured, property 
destroyed, and all the rest, and see how it 
balances. Please, Mr. JENSEN, try and get 
Congress to act against the biggest menace 
of the times, against our war effort and citi- 
zenship, the liquor business. 
Yours very truly, 
JAMES PEARSON. 


New Deal Adviser Says War Powers Must 
Be Retained 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. CLARENCE J. BROWN 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 16, 1942 


Mr. BROWN of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my own remarks, I 
include herein an article from the Chi- 
cago Journal of Commerce of Tuesday, 
July 7, 1942, by Milton Van Slyck, entitled 
“New Deal Adviser Says War Powers 
Must Be Retained,” which gives most 
amazing and important information that 
I believe should be of interest to every 
American citizen: 

ISER SAYS WAR POWERS MUST BE 
RETAINED 


have been the college 
H. Hat 


professor in 

sen speaking, not the politico- 

in an interview published exclu- 

1e June 27 Chicago Journal of Com- 

exposed so nakedly New Deal 

l mocracy into what 

ive democracy.” 

1 would casu- 
explosive 


; outline o 


ed as 





Deal never intends to relinquish its extraor- 
dinary wartime powers have been made, but 
never before admitted. Here is a topflight 
planner who not only says that such powers 
must be retained, but says more wili be 
sought. He excuses this proposed rape of 
democracy on the grounds that we have 
entered a period of secular stagnation, i. e., 
that population growth has stopped, new 
frontiers have ceased to exist, and that, 
therefore, there are insufficient investment 
opportunities to maintain the capitalistic 
system. But why secular stagnation in this 
great country? Could it not be that New 
Deal tinkering has something to do with it? 

Dr. Hansen, despite his imposing play of 
words and figures, is, in simple truth, merely 
another economic tinkerer. True, of those 
who flocked to Washington since 1932, in- 
cluding the fabulous brain trust, he is, in- 
deed, a supertinkerer among tinkerers. Wes- 
ley C. Mitchell, in a 1927 study, listed 26 
different theories of business cycles, in- 
cluding Dr. Hansen’s, which then was based 
on availability of bank credit (easy money). 
Excess reserves or their absence were pre- 
sumed to control use of credit by business 
which in turn controlled prosperity. That 
view was widely held. Since then, however, 
excess reserves of banks completed a move- 
ment into all-time high ground and still 
nothing budged. In about that same year 
(1927) Dr. Hansen gave evidence of changing 
his viewpoint, and in his book Business 
Cycle Theory, began to lean toward his pres- 
ent contention. Now, he says, “monetary 
controls are out.” He has a new windmill— 
secular stagnation—with which to tilt, and 
he’s dead sure he’s right this time. Un- 
doubtedly the late Dr. George F. Warren, 
adviser to the President, was just as sure he 
was right on his gold devaluation theory. 
But time has proved the fallacies of devalu- 
ing gold to raise intermal prices, and the 
country still is suffering from the effects of 
that momentous New Deal experiment. 

It has been these tinkerers—these masters 
of the pseudo politico-economic lingo—who 
have tampered with the delicate machinery 
of the investment market, with the normal 
checks and balances of nigh well every fea- 
ture of the national economy. It has been 
these tinkerings which narrowed or immobi- 
lized private and estment capital. So now 
the tinkerers say private capital is too timid 
and/or investment opportunities too few. 
Someone ] i ors of un- 

and 
f confidence and distrust they have 
engendered are 1 reasons for the 
lis they now seel 

Because national unity and effort are at 
highest possible levels in wartimes, effects 

any of the maladjustments stemming 
from ill-advised s al and economic reforms 
sponsored by economic tinkerers and imple- 
mented by the New Deal have been tempo- 
rarily nullified. But when the powerful stim- 

us of war is gone, there will be danger of a 

se. Heaven forbid that the same doctors 
1. The public can’t discharge them 
the |t box because they aren’t 
epresentatives of the people. One 
test, however, is through 

elections this fall 
ould be dark for the post- 
tinkerers should gain dis- 
in taxation and unlimited spending. 
The power to tax is the power to destroy. 
When administration spokesman—Dr 
Alvin H. Hansen—recommends that Congress 
relinquish this power, it is a rallying call to 
Americans to drive out those who would 
tinker with that most fundamental American 
document—the Constitution of the United 


States. 


tried theori that ei tinkerings 


the loss 


this 
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Danubian Reconstruction 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PETE JARMAN 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 16, 1942 


Mr. JARMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following address 
delivered by Otto of Austria at the lunch- 
eon of the political-science group of the 
Library of Congress, on June 10, 1942: 


One of the greatest problems which con- 
fronts us today is the problem of the coming 
peace. It is our duty to study that problem 
as thoroughly as our workers do today their 
war-job. We must do so in order that our 
soldiers should not die in vain. 

While approaching the coming peace we 
must bear clearly in mind the fundamental 
principles which we want to see triumphant. 
I believe that the goal ofthe coming peace 
must be: That we can assure the world a 
time of security and thus give all the nations 
the advantages of freedom and economic 
prosperity. In order to achieve this goal, the 
coming peace must be realistic, constructive, 
and universal. 

If we consider thus the problem of peace 
from the point of view of the whole world, or 
at least from continental points of view, it 
might seem, that the Danube area is a 
rather unimportant part in the general 
scene. But if we consider history, we might 
well accept that it is the heart of a conti- 
nent. It was in the Danube area, that the 
Turkish attempt for world domination was 
crushed. It was the sacrifice of Hungary, 
which stopped the yellow invasion of the 
continent. It was the Danubian unity, which 
for three centuries prevented the Prussian 
expansion to the southeast of Europe. 

But first let us clearly determine what 
the Danubian area is. From a geographical 
point of view the central Danubian Valley 
is limited to the west by the Austrian Alps, 
to the north and northwest by the Sudeten 
Mountains and by the Carpathian Moun- 
tains, to the east by the Carpathian Moun- 
tains and the Transylvanian Alps. It is 
therefore a big natural fortress which to the 
south overlooks the Italian plain and to the 
east borders on the Balkan system. Its 
territory is roughly what used to be in the 
past Austria-Hungary. From a_i cultural 
point of view that area has its own par- 
ticular culture which is a genuine mixture 
of Latin, Germanic, Slavonic, and Magyar 
influences. That culture tends definitely to 
the west, and is much more closely related 
to Rome or Paris than to Berlin or the Bal- 
kan. From the economic point of view that 
area as an entity is almost self-sufficient 
Politically, finally, the Danubian area formed 
a unity for over 600 years. 

The peace treaties which ended the last 
World War thoroughly carved up the Dan- 
ubian Basin. Instead of one state there were 
now five states which shared in the spoils 
of Austria-Hungary: Austria, Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary, Rumania, and Yugoslavia. These 
states were established on the assumption of 
the self-determination of the nations: un- 
fortunately several nations were not asked 
The borders were drawn partly according to 
ethnic principles, partly from the military 
or security point of view Specially the 
borders drawn for military security were the 
subject of violent criticism In fact, tae 
peace treaties themselves’ created the re- 








visionsist and-antirevisionist movements and 
thus hampered successfully all tendency of 
collaboration between the nations. 

From the economic poin of view no suffi- 
cient provisions were made to further collabo- 
ration between the nations. In fact, the 
newly created governments felt that economic 
self-sufficiency was a part of national sover- 
eignty. So these governments established 
high custom barriers; the industrial coun- 
tries like Austria and Czechoslovakia began 
feverishly to develop an artificial agriculture; 
the farming co'intries like Hungary or Yugo- 
slavia subsidized economically unsound in- 
dustries. The free flow of goods which had 
been once the lifeblood of the Danubian 
economic system was cut off. And wherever 
the exchange still existed it was no longer 
object of peaceful internal competition but 
became a matter of international trade, regu- 
lated by treaties and contingents. So the 
economy along the Danube was never able to 
recuperate from the losses of the last World 
War. This economic disease was the deep 
reason of the weakness of European eco- 
nomics. It is not a mere coincidence that 
the world economic crisis started in Vienna, 
the heart of the Danube Valley, with the col- 
lapse of the greatest Danubian bank, the 
Creditanstalt. 

Finally the Paris peace treaties created a 
serious problem in the Danubian area—the 
question of minorities. In Austria-Hungary, 
at least, the Austrian part followed the prin- 
ciple of equality of its nationalities and did 
not admit the existence of a state nation. 
The succession states were based on one or 
two privileged state nations, to the disad- 
vantage of all the others—the minorities. 
As the nations of the Danubian Basin are 
not confined to definite areas but largely 
scattered and mixed it is quite impossible to 
draw the frontiers according to strictly ethno- 
graphic borders. In Yugoslavia, for example, 
the Serbs did not even have a majority of 
the total population; neither did the Czechs 
in Czechoslovakia. As soon as a state de- 
clares by law one group of its citizens to be 
permanently regarded as a minority, this 
group will permanently refuse to be satis- 
fied with this discrimination, because only 
equality of rights and duties can give a state 
a lasting moral foundation. 

So the picture of the Danubian area when 
Hitler came into power was one of political 
disunity, economic, bankruptcy and national 
strife. The small states who, united, would 
have been able to withstand aggression, quar- 
reled to the bitter end. Disunited they fell. 
The military invasion of Austria paved the 
way to Hitler’s bloodless march to Prague 
By dominating Prague, he outflanked Poland 
and Hungary, and by dominating the policies 
in Budapest he became the overlord of the 
Balkans and spread his unconditional in- 
fluence to Italy. The last step in that series 
was the invasion of Russia. 

It is in the light of these historic experi- 
ences that the next peace treaties must be 
made. It is obvious that we cannot return 
to a status quo which has created Hitler and 
his successes. But it would be unwise to 
simply overthrow the principles of 1921. 
What we would need is a wise synthesis be- 
tween the principles of 1914 and of 1921. 

This would mean for the Danubian area 
first of all the absolute and ynditional 
liberation of the whole country from the Nazi 
yoke. I say absolute and unconditional on 
purpose because if we would make the mis- 
take to leave to the Germans only 1 square 
mile of Hitler’s conquest, it would teach the 
German people that aggression p From 
this point of view I frankly cannot under- 
stand certain people in the great democracies 

1 


unc 


who still are not ready to declare, on accou 
cof some legal quibbling, that Austria an 
Sudeto-Ger I will I 


it 
1€ 
the German yoke 





an area be erated fror 


But this liberation would be only the first 
step. Every nation should be given her 
chance to frankly show her preference. 
Every nation should have the right to form 
her own state. 

Once this phase of disintegration is 
achieved, the period of reintegration will 
come. I firmly believe that our nations have 
realized that the time of the small independ- 
ent states is over. This does not mean that 
we are not in favor of small states, but that 
we frafikly feel that the small states will have 
to yield a part of their sovereignty to a 
greater common denominator—the federal 
power. The principal function of the federal 
power of the united states of the Danube 
will be to further the interests of each indi- 
vidual nation and to control only some parts 
of their national life, as far as it is essential 
to their common security and prosperity 
Hence the coming Danubian federation will 
have a common line in its economics, foreign 
policy, and national defense 

In the economic field it is generally under- 
stood that all custom barriers between the 
Danubian states should be radically abol- 
ished. The laws concerning transportation, 
air transportation, and traffic by road should 
be completely unified. A common currency 
system would help to make the flow of goods 
runsmoothly. This would undoubtedly meet 
at first with a certain number of difficulties 
But these difficulties could easily be overcome 
and soon replaced by a greater common pros- 
perity. Naturally the foreign trade will be 
a federal matter. 

The advantages of a common foreign policy 
and a common defense are too obvious in the 
light of recent events as to need commentary. 

The common action of the Danubian na- 
tions must be insured by common institu- 
tions. Such a common institution would 
be first of all a federal government which 
would have executive power on federal mat- 
ters. We would further need a common su- 
preme court, built on the pattern of your 
gupreme court, which would have primarily 
to decide on the matters of litigations be- 
tween the states. The common government 
should be responsible to a federal parlia- 
ment, which would be built on the pattern 
of your senate, in order to assure each na- 
tion and each smaller state the absolute 
equality inside of the federation. The 
emphasis in these common institutions will 
have to be laid on the sovereignty of each of 
the states participating in the federation 

It is natural that the federation will have 
to lay down certain principles of general 
policy for all the members. It is generally 
understood that we would need a Danubian 
Bill of Rights, which would not only safe- 
guard the rights of the individual but also 
the rights of the ethnical groups. And here 
we come to the thorny problem of the minori- 
ties. Several statesmen have suggested the 
idea, that it would be a wise policy to make 
a huge exchange of population, in order to 
decrease the number of minorities. We, who 
are representing the liberal idea in Da- 





the 








é 
nubian area, are definitely opposed to that 
idea Ve feel that this would be a criminal 
infringement on the right of the citizen to 
dwell wherever he chooses. It would be an 
imitation of the crimes of Hitler We feel 
that it is our duty to resolve the problem 
of the minorities without violating the red 
rights of the individual and of tl ethni 
groups. From this point of view we believe 
to have learned from the take the 
past 

We know that minority gis n could 
never be a solution to the problem it 
was not based on the principal of eq of 
rights and > Oo 
covers the 
life: Languag i ati 
cultu vities These eld 
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solution can be inspired by the under 
ing that a true democracy must 
insure the equality of rights of 

but also the equality of rights of 
tional groups. We will probably need in the 


tand- 


not only 





Danubian basin a separate parliament, which 
will have to pass the laws concerning the 
language, education, and culture This par- 


liament should be composed of an equal rep- 
resentation of each ethnical group, may this 
group be large or small, strong or weak. Such 


an action would be in line with the tr 





tional Danubian policy, as expressed in the 
Moravian agreement of 1907, which gave rise 
to well-founded hopes 

This rough outline represents, according 
to many reliable sources of information, the 
essence of the hopes maintained by the 


Danubian people under Hitler’s yck 

But this picture would be incomplete, if 
we did not put the Danubian unity in the 
more general aspect of foreign policy and 
European reconstruction 

There is, first, the question 
tions of the Danubian nations with their 
neighbors. 


of the rela- 


The relations with Italy are, quite aside 
from the Fascist issue, today still overshad- 
owed by the Italian domination over large 
Slovene areas and over southern Tyrol. I am 


sure that many of the Italians, in whose soul 
Still rests the cultural record of their coun- 
try, understand that Italy cannot dominate 
by force in our age people who are ready to 
rise in a new irredenta. Once these ques- 
tions would be solved, according to the well- 
known wishes of the interested populations 
nothing should stand in the way of a close 
collaboration 

The relation with the coming Balkan 
eration should create no great problem, once 
the borders will be established acc g to 
the principles of the Atlantic Charter. The 
Balkan people will understand that a strong 





fed- 


rding 


1g 
Danubian federation is a vital condition for 
their own independence 

As to the question of Poland, there are no 





conflicting interests between the two re 
There is every possibility of a dur 
intimate collaboration between the 
States and Poland. The same thir 
equally apply to Russia. Russia understand 
that her safety from German aggression lies 
partly with the strength of the Danubian 
Nations 

And so we come to the most difficult ques- 
tion of them all: To our rélations with the 
future Germany. We, from the Danube, know 


better than most other nations what it means 
to have a common border with 
There is more than dislike against 





















in our countries, and still I do 

that it would be wise for all of u Oo con- 
clude a peace with Germany in the spi 
unstatesmanlike vengeance It i ious 
that guaranties must be taken tl Ge } 
aggression cannot occur again The Ger- 
mans must understand that their pan-Ger- 
manist dream of world domiz i over 
once and for all 3ut there I ~ 
bilities to get in the future a better Ger- 
many. I say this mainly in the light of 
important document, which has recent n 
publisi s country. I e 
pastoral letter of all the Catl ec German 
bishops. This document not only condemned 
Hitler’s anti-Christian persecut 

the greatest bi ) nd de ! i 
has been published inside Ge! y ‘ 
long time. It shows u t there - 
ful forces in Germany who have the cou A 
to stand up ¢ t Hitler ! 
forces in Germ h which deal 
once the war is won. It is rightly; ed 
in Central Euro} L C 

placed on a feder e | 

southern and weste G - 
dominant in Germar thus ¢ 
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such a new Germany the Danubian federa- 
tion will be able to entertain peaceful rela- 
tions, which might prove of great advantage 
for a sound development in Europe. 

The second question of post-war interna- 
tional relations will be the enforcement of 
collective security and the creation of ade- 
quate international institutions 

The principle of the League of Nations is 
not discredited, because people realize that 
the League had to be a failure because it had 
to enforce unsound peace treaties. The peo- 
ple of Central Europe hope that the coming 
League of Nations, which they are ready to 
support wholeheartedly, will be a real inter- 
national tribunal, to which one can turn 
with confidence. They hope that the com- 
ing League will be a strong League which will 
impose duties on its members; that it will be 
a League to which it would be vital to belong 
and from which it would be fatal to be ex- 
cluded 

Such a League will have to be supported by 
a constructive scheme of disarmament which 
should make the peaceful nations stronger 
than the potential aggressors. 

The United States is today on the verge 
of great decisions. It is about to say 
the most important word in the coming peace. 
America is today supported by the confidence 
of all the nations of the earth. We central 
Europeans have a particular reason for deep 
confidence toward America. More than 10,- 
000,000 of our people have come to these 
res and have done pretty well in this 
country. America knows them as construc- 
tive, hard-working, and reliable . citizens. 
They are courageous and have shown this in 
their underground resistance to the German 


} 
6 





invaders. If they have not been able to save 
Europe from Hitler by combined action, it was 
not their own fault but the fault of those 
few statesmen who lost the last peace. I 
think that given a fair chance to live to- 
gether in peace, the Austrians, Czechs, Hun- 
garians, Slovaks, Croats, and others will be 
able, with the help of God, to be a valu- 
able contribution to the world. But if we 
do the old mistakes all over again, then Cen- 
tral Eu will become, in 20 to 25 years, the 
starting | t of the third World War 





Give the Public the Truth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EVAN HOWELL 


OF ILLINOIS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 16, 1942 
N 


Mr. HOWELL. fr. Speaker, much 
criticism directed toward the Office of 
Price Administration and other govern- 
mental bureaus in Washington will cease 
if the American people are told the truth 
about the Nation’s rationing program. 

On all des we hear conflicting re- 
Pp which, in the final analysis, say 
wi rationing many commodities 
ae the fact they are quite plentiful. 
Ti reports are very persistent and 
widely publicized, and as a result, the 
pub! is only more confused and per- 
plexes 

To den trate what I mean I cite 
editorials appearing in two newspapers 
published neighboring communi- 


s 1 Gillespie, Ill., both 
in Macoupin County, w h is part of the 
Twenty-first Illinois Congressional Dis- 
trict, which I am privileged to represent 





One article appears in the Carlinville 
Democrat, the other in the Gillespie 
News. The editorials, which I feel re- 
flect the attitude of the people through- 
out the Nation, appeared in editions pub- 
lished the same day—July 9, 1942. 

Their criticism is not partisan. For 
instance, the Carlinville Democrat is 
published by a Republican, Mr. Armin C. 
Kurz, while the Gillespie News is pub- 
lished by a stanch Democrat, Mr. S. P. 
Preston. Mr. Preston makes a clear dis- 
tinction, however, that while he is a 
Democrat he is not a new dealer. 

Both Mr. Kurz and Mr. Preston are 
honest and forthright men. Both are 
motivated only by one desire—to serve 
their Nation to the best of their ability 
and at the same time to inform their 
public as truthfully and as honestly as is 
humanly possible. 

Those in Washington responsible for 
Planning and executing our wartime 
economy would do well to follow the 
advice of these two splendid American 
newspapermen. Their editorials follow: 


{From the Carlinville (Ill.} Democrat of July 
9, 1942] 


WHAT IS THE SUGAR SITUATION? 


Reports reach the public that sugar defi- 
nitely is scarce and then later reports spring 
from some source that warehouses are already 
too full of sugar. But what we of Carlin- 
ville really want to know is the true fact, 
and surely there is someone, somewhere that 
can get to the bottom of the situation. The 
American people are willing to adapt them- 


selves to almost any situation but they do 
demand to know the essential basic facts 
These they have not been getting. Perhaps 


Washington officials do not know definitely 
the results of a situation, but public opinion 
demands that they understand their deduc- 
tions before attempting to present them as 
faultless to the public. Without a doubt the 
situation is “in a mess” and someone is 
responsible—now the public demands that 
the situation be perfected at least to a certain 


state and presented without so much con- 
fusion. 
Since so many mistakes are evident con- 


cerning sugar, what we are wondering now is 
how seriously to take the possibility of coffee 
rationing. Apparently gas is to be nationally 
rationed and viewed by an already skeptic 
public, it becomes questioned as to funda- 
mental soundness and practical necessity 
The farmer is justified in his criticism of 
any ration action when his iivelihood is likely 
to suffer a loss, especially when the Office of 
Price Administration is merely experiment- 
ing with the situation and business that is 
unnecessarily hindered by forms of rationing 
is certainly not accepted as beneficial to our 
governmental structure. Likewise, the Na- 
tion will suffer false economy if the home- 
maker is unnecessarily denied sugar, causing 
quantities of food to waste that would other- 
Wise be preserved. Apparently the public has 
been very much misinformed or somewhere 
along the line a great deal of sufficient in- 
formation has not been wisely directed. 

Is rationing essential—necessary? The 
question is becoming serious enough to be 
definitely answered and civilians are justified 

1anding facts and statements instead 





of suppositions and uncertainties. 
[From the Gillespie (Ill.) News of July 9, 
1942 | 

The whole country seems to be mixed up 
on just what the Government means by 
price ceiling. Every merchant is willing to 
do whatever the Government orders. The 
only trouble is the d exactly under- 
stand the situation and \ re frank to say 
we d exactly underst i it either. We 
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are informed that the object of filing these 
reports is for the purpose of preventing in- 
flation. We have heard so much about in- 
flation and we know so little about it that 
we are not going to try and advise our 
readers. As chairman of the Macoupin Coun- 
ty War and Price Board, we are receiving so 
many orders and rulings that a Philadelphia 
lawyer would soon be a case of nuts if he 
tried to understand it all. The only thing 
we can advise is that the people do the best 
they can and make every effort to comply 
with these rulings and then await results. 
In our estimation two-thirds of the rulings 
could be thrown into the waste-parer basket 
and the country would be just as well off 
and there would be a saving in paper and 
labor. 

No one not on the ration board has any 
idea of the conglomeration of orders that are 
constantly coming through every day, and 
most of these orders covering two to three 
pages which could be condensed down to two 
or three lines and be a great deal more under- 
standable, but as we have nothing to do in 
issuing the orders, our only duty is to attend 
to them and let the Government do as it sees 
fit and we carry out the orders the best we 
can. The whole rationing seems to be a 
headache; that was found in rationing sugar. 
We note in the paper every day or so that 
there is abundance of sugar in the country, 
but Mr. Henderson took an opposite view of 
the matter and no doubt he is in a better 
position to know the true facts than are the 
newspapers or commentators. There is one 
thing certain that Mr. Henderson pulled a 
boner in ratiohing sugar which has caused 
the rationing boards of the State a great 
deal of work, but this is over the dam, so why 
complain? Do your best to carry out the 
orders as issued by Washington and trust to 
luck that you have been correct, 





The Men Who Changed “Nicotinic Acid” 
to “Niacin” Speak of “Separated Milk” 
Rather Than “Skim Milk” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. FRED L. CRAWFORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, June 29, 1942 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, since 
the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce is now working upon the 
problem of changing the designation 
“skim milk” to one that is more accu- 
rate, I am inserting into the CoNGREs- 
SIONAL REcorD an article written by Mr. 
Thomas Henry, in the Washington Eve- 
ning Star of April 11, describing how the 
name “nicotinic acid” was changed to 
“niacin”: 

Henceforth American bread will be fortified 
with niacin 

A special committee of the Food and Nutri- 
tion Board of the National Research Council 
has adopted this name for the antipellagra 
vitamin to replace the objectionable nicotinic 
acid, which threatened for a time seriously to 
disrupt the Government’s better-foods pro- 
gram 

The term “tobacco bread” was being spread 
widely over the country. In some rural com- 
munities it was believed firmly, according to 
reports reaching the council, that it actually 
was proposed to mix tobacco juice with flour. 

Nicotine suggested tobacco It is well 

leadly poison, 


known that this alkaloid is a des 
widely used against insects on garden plants. 
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Now the vitamin known as nicotinic acid, 
it is explained by the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, first was produced in the laboratory 
in 1867 by a very complex chemical] treatment 
of nicotine, which resulted in a product bear- 
ing very little relation to the original alka- 
loid. At that time, nobody realized that it 
ever would be used as a food. For more than 
70 years it remained a laboratory curiosity. 
Hence the unfortunate name. 

“Although nicotinic acid first was produced 
from nicotine,” says the Journal of the 
American Medical Association, “and al- 
though even now a small proportion of this 
substance is being produced commercially 
in this manner, the implication that tobacco 
is contained in the enriched bread is far from 
true. Most of the nicotinic acid is produced 
as a coal-tar derivative. Although nicotine 


is a toxic substance, nicotinic acid is a 
vitamin essential to life.” 
The widespread objection to “tobacco 


bread” caused a lot of worry to some of the 
Nation’s foremost vitamin experts. It was 
hard, however, to pick another name which 
would not give a false idea of the substance. 

The new name has been selected by Dr. 
C. A. Elvehjem of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, who first discovered the identity of the 
laboratory curiosity with the elusive sub- 
stance in food which prevented pellagra, 
Dr. W. H. Sebrell, nutrition expert of the 
Public Health Service, and Dr. Tom D. Spies, 
of the University of Alabama, foremost ex- 
perimenter with the substance in treatment 
of pellagra victims. 

The new name, comments the Journal of 
the American Medical Association, also gets 
rid of the unfortunate term “acid,” whicn, 
to the general public, “denotes a corrosive 
substance such as the liquid uced in auto- 
mobile storage batteries.” 

The objection to the old term, which will 
be retained for strictly scientific use, has 
been most pronounced in parts of the South, 
where it has come near wrecking the nutri- 
tion program. 


Mr. Carlos C. Van Leer, Jr., American 
Chemical Society writer on dried milk 
problems, informs me that Dr. Sebrell 
and Dr. Spies, two of the men who 
changed the name “nicotinic acid” to 
“niacin,” have already chosen to speak 
of milk without fat as “separated milk” 
rather than as “skim milk,” and he sup- 
plies this data: 


Dr. Russell Wilder, who named the special 
committee which changed the term “nicotinic 
acid” to “niacin,” some time ago, wrote a 
statement including this quotacion, “the ob- 
jection to the term ‘skimmed milk’ is so 
strong that some way of changing this name 
ought to be found.” 

Dr. Wilder asked Dr. W. H. Sebrell and 
others to consult upon finding an accurate 
name for separated milk, and Dr. Sebrell is- 
sued a statement recently printed in the 
Kiwanis Magazine for June: “There is no 
question of the great food value of sepa- 
rated milk, and dried separated milk made 
freely available would be of considerable im- 
portance in preventing some of our wide- 
spread malnutrition.” 

Another member of the “niacin” commit- 
tee of three, Dr. Tom D. Spies, has written 
that “I have been interested in the separated 
milk for a long time,” a letter which was 
turned over to the Truman Senate commit- 


tee because they have been working on this 
problem. 
Dr. C. A. Elvehjem, of the University of 


Visconsin, has not expressed himself on this 
matter, but already two out of three of the 
“niacin” committee have chosen to use the 
expression “separated milk” rather than the 
inaccurate term “skim milk.” 

The Evening Star reported that 
acid” has 
the nutrition program.” 


the term 
“ wrecking 


*5 


nicotinic “come 


| 








With a view to expediting a proper desig- 
nation for separated milk, it seems proper to 
mention that Capt. Watson Miller, Assistant 
Administrator of the Federal Security 
Agency, has stated that the problem caused 
by the term “skimmed milk” is far more se- 
rious than the trouble caused by “nicotinic 
acid,” for the reason that the latter is only 
an ingredient, which might be written in 
very small letters, while “separated” or “skim” 
milk represents the product itself, and can- 
not be reduced to small print. 





The American People Are Entitled To 
Know the Truth 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROSS RIZLEY 


OF OKLAHOMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 16, 1942 


Mr. RIZLEY. Mr. Speaker, confusion, 
uncertainty, and the lack of factual in- 
formation continue to befuddle the pub- 
lic mind and cause sharp dissension 
among our people, and thus greatly hin- 
der our efforts in this war. 

On Monday, last, a leading Washing- 
ton publication charged, in a full column 
front-page news story, that four big 
scrap-rubber firms stand to make mil- 
lions in profits out of the Nation-wide 
scrap-rubber drive. The writer of the 
story said: 

“Four companies have been appointed 
agents for the Government’s Rubber Reserve 
Corporation. Profits of these companies 
through commissions and other charges will 
be vast, amounting to millions upon millions 
of dollars. 

“These four so-called agents,” he continued, 
“stand to profit at the expense of millions 
of Americans who contributed their waste 
rubber gratis, or for a penny a pound ait the 
most, and also at the expense of the coun- 
try’s supply of scrap rubber and finished 
rubber goods.” 


According to the news story, these 
firms are being granted commissions of 
$1.50 on every ton of scrap rubber which 
is collected for the rubber reserve, re- 
gardless of whether or not they were in- 
strumental in collecting the scrap. 

Continuing his article, he claims that 
these four firms have branches extending 
from coast to coast and have a mortgage 
on the vital materials of the Nation. 

This same publication yesterday, July 
15, in a glaring headline extending across 
the front page of the paper, charges that 
the rubber shortage is a myth, and the 
news story says: 


America’s tire and rubber industry is all 
set to inform the Government and the Na- 
tion that the rubber shortage is a myth and 
that the country is in a position to furnish 
tires to civilian users, even straight pleasure 
drivers, without hampering the military 
effort in any way 

The article goes on to say that cap- 
tains of the rubber industry say that they 
can supply tires sufficient for percent 


iv 

of the normal pre-war mileage without 

in any manner crippling the war effort. 
All of this continues to add to the be- 

wilderment and confusion of the Ameri- 
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| can people and causes deep and grave 
concern in connection with the rationing 
program. If these stories are untrue, 
there is no punishment too severe for 
those who are responsible for such state- 
ments. On the other hand, if the stories 
are true, then there is certainly no pun- 
ishment too severe for those who would 
destroy the business and economy of the 
country with a program of rationing and 
regimentation of this vital material so 
necessary to keep the wheels of industry 
moving. 

The true situation with reference to 
the supply of rubber should be made 
known and made known at once! 

The same condition prevails as to sugar. 





Conditions Dangerous to War Effort 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. H. CARL ANDERSEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 16, 1942 


Mr. H. CARL ANDERSEN. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing aiticle by George F. Ogilvie, presi- 
dent, Nevada State Farm Bureau, direc- 
tor, American Farm Bureau Federation, 
in the Nevada State Journal, Reno, Nev., 
of March 22, 1942: 

BUREAUS IN WASHINGTON ARE SHARPLY CON- 
DEMNED—NEVADA FARM BUREAU HEAD FINDS 
CONDITIONS DANGEROUS TO WAR EFFORT 

| (By George F. Ogilvie, president, Nevada State 


Farm Bureau; director, American Farm 
Bureau Federation) 

So many people have asked me what I 
learned on my recent trip to Washington, 
that I have decided to express my obs¢ ~ 
tions through the press. 

First let me say that these statemen 

| not political, as I am a Democrat and am 

not running for office. Besides everybody is 


American first—partisan second. 
PEACETIME AGENCIES 

Briefly speaking, we 
mess. Personally, I am sick, discouraged 
and disgusted. With the administration in- 
sisting on government usual and asking 
l 

I 


are in a hell c 


as 


increased appropriations to employ increasec 


personnel for peacetime government 
agencies, it is no wonder business generally 
is operating on a business-as-usiial basis, or 


labor, with administration support, insistins 
on peacetime principles in a wartime effort 
| or why the farmer is standing on the princ'} 

of parity for agriculture. Such stubbornness 
on the part of all groups is a national dis- 


GR 





grace. We are being licked by the Japs and 
will continue to be licked until President 
Roosevelt has a tremendous house-c] 

party. Wake up, America. Remember wh 


| happened to Franc 

The administration has 
guiding hands of certain presidential advis- 
ers to deflect the attention of the 
its courtship of a handful of labor dict 
and racketeers, who have profited themsse 
at the expense of the laboring |} l 
represent, to make it app 
are a bunch of hogs by asking for parity If 
farmers had any reason » trust the min- 
istration, they would not 
emergency. While Neva farme? id the 
Nevada State Farm Bureau é - 
tary Wickard as f re nme 


owned surpluses of wheat for f } ultry 


attempted through 


sy +} 
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and livestock, I certainly do not blame farm- 

ers from other areas for sticking to the parity 

principle as long as the administration con- 

inues to woo labor dictators. 
PRICE-CONTROL BILL 

What reason do farmers have to trust the 

administration? The farm bureau insisted 

that if the price-control bill was to be made 

practical, price ceilings must be placed on 

wages, if they were to be applied to indus- 

trial products. Any 6-year-old boy, with any 

business ability whatever, can see that under 

the capitalistic system, when price ceilings are 

placed on the finished product without ceil- 

ings on the costs that go into that finished 

product, the most important being wages, 

only bottlenecks and shortages will develop. 

In many cases Government contracts were 

written at twice the cost they should, in order 

i lanc It should be noted 

these Presi itial advisers were not 

led in the same democratic way of 

ng as most of us Americans have been 

left Washington I tried to think 

> situation reminded me of. I was 

of occasions where down on the 

ut six old hens steal their nest out 

their eggs all together under an old 

box or barrel. When one first finds 

one of the old hens has decided to 

trying to cover about 60 eggs— 

them already rotten. There are 

if eggs in Washington that should 

liminated from the nest. I'm not re- 

z to Congress. Congress is being 

ned for many things which it can’t help. 

things that are wrong, but 

Members try to correct them, they 

iately flooded by letters and tele- 

folks back home, usually from 

rmed group, so they misinterpret 

f their constituents. I am refer- 

rroup of superplanners 

minated the President’s thoughts 

for several years. This gang, 

extravagance, has with 

trickery and cunningness, yet 

just y matically and effectively pulled 

a “Pearl Harbor” on our economic and poli- 

t way of life as the Japs did militarily in 

By buildin using 
ng ( they 


sees 


inner ¢g 


and 
as SVSLUE 


g bureaucracy and 
f 


government, 


can peo; le to 


> are the 
and the 
1 Se 





regional, and many State offices of the Farm 
Security Administration. 


FARMERS’ UNION 


At the present time the administration, the 
Department of Agriculture, the Congress of 
Industrial Organizations, and the Farmers’ 
Union are united in wedlock without a 
preacher’s blessing or a marriage license. 
The Farmers’ Union is a radical farm organi- 
zation, whose Washington representative has 
the approval of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, and who was the former edi- 
tor of a Communist newspaper in Washing- 
ton, D. C. The editor’s partner now is per- 
fectly at home in one of the responsible posi- 
tions of the Department of Agriculture. 

This combination evidently is convinced 
that they have gained their objective for agri- 
culture for now they boldly exhibit and dis- 
cuss them. 

The following memorandum of long tenure 
objectives of the Farm Security Administra- 
tion, which means socialism, was distributed 
to regional and State directors of Farm Secu- 
rity Administration at Columbus, Ohio, Chi- 
cago, and Houston, Tex., in May 1941. Please 
read these objectives then think and think: 

“1. Bring about a more equitable adjust- 
ment of the population to the land. This 
will involve: 

“(a) Transferring surplus families from 
over-populated areas so that remaining fami- 
lies may become self-supporting. 

“(b) Creating economic farm units by com- 
bining units that are now too small to main- 
tain a family on an acceptable level of living. 

“(c) Subdividing large holdings which are 
capable of supporting a large number of 
families on a satisfactory level of living. 

“(d) Reciaiming good agricultural land 
that is not now utilized or that can be 
rendered much more productive by irrigation, 
drainage, clearing, or otherwise.” 

LAND VALUES 

“2. Work toward controls designed to keep 
land prices and rentals consistent with use 
value as contrasted with speculative value. 
Possible safeguards against capitalization of 
earnings into increased land prices rather 
than into increased living standards for those 
who till the soil, include: 

“(a) Minimum rural housing standards, 

“(b) Minimum wages for agricultural 
workers 

“(c) A graduated system of 
which progressively higher 
levied aga 
holdings 

“(d) Homestead exempti 
such manner as to protect 
farm. In other words, make the family-type 
farm the unit to be exempted 
Exercise of the rights of public do- 
ng the subdivision 

large land holdings into family-type farms 
Compensate owners of such large holdings on 
the basis of earning capacity values 

“3. Seek an administration of all Federal 

fit payments and which will 
cilitate the land tenure objectives herein 
forth 

“4. Reduce number of farm tenants in the 

ed St about two and one-half 
1,000,000 during the next 40 
mean converting ten- 

the rate of about 30,000 
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level. In other words, living standards of 
low-income farm groups should be generally 
raised, not lowered 

“6. Improved status of tenancy by chang- 
ing over from short-term to long-term lease 
and by widespread adoption of written leases 
which will safeguard the interests of owners 
and renters and provide incentive for im- 
proving property under lease. 

“7. Expand cooperative farm leasing and 
purchasing associations as rapidly as expe- 
rience justifies. See to it that low-income 
groups now well adapted to operation and 
management of independent farm units are 
included among those served by leading 
co-ops. 

“8. Acquire Government title to as much 
land as possible. Retain land now held by 
the Government.” 

Now, ask yourself this question: Is Amer- 
ica destined to be the arsenal of democ- 
racy? 


Pay of Federal Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ROBERT RAMSPECK 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 16, 1942 


Mr. RAMSPECK. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following statement 
and a copy of the text of a proposed com- 
promise version of the bill H. R. 7144, 
dealing with the hours and pay of Fed- 
eral employees during the war: 


Congressman Rosert RAMSPECK, chairman 
of the House Civil Service Committee, stated 
today that the legislative calendar was such 
that action on the overtime pay bill or the 
bonus bill for Federal employees could not be 
anticipated until after the recess following 
the passage of the tax bill. Mr. RamMspeck 
further indicated that when it is possible to 
call his committee together for consideration 
of these measures a compromise proposal 
which he hopes will retain the principles in- 
volved in the administration-sponsored over- 
time pay bill and at the same time meet the 
major objections which have been raised by 
various employee groups to the overtime pay 
bill will be considered. 

The proposed compromise would provide the 
following: 

1. The Saturday half-holiday law would bs 
suspended and heads of departments and 
agencies would be directed to establish, for 
the duration of the war, an administrative 
workweek of not less than 44 hours. 

2. Employees would be compensated fo1 
work in excess of 40 hours at time and a half 
rates 

3. Employees who could not receive any 
overtime compensation, such as rural carriers 
who are paid on a mileage basis, special- 
delivery messengers who are paid on a fee 
basis, and others whose work schedules 01 
basis of pay is such that a 44-hour work- 
week is not feasible, would be entitled to ad- 
ditional pay amounting to 10 percent of thei! 
regular salary, with a ceiling of $300 per year 
on such payments. 

4. The salary ceiling on payments for over- 
time compensation would be revised to pro- 
vide that no overtime compensation should 
be paid on any part of an employee's salary 
above $2,900 per annum 

H.R.7144, the administration-sponsored 
> pay bill, provic for the suspension 

law, but does 


ies 


overtim 
of the Saturday half-holiday 








not include the requirement that 
ments and agencies establish a minimum 44- 


depart- 


hour workweek during the war. The new pro- 
posal would express a policy that Federal em- 
ployees should be expected to work longer 
and perform additional services during the 
war period. It was pointed out that such a 
policy is clearly required because of the gen- 
eral manpower shortage resulting from war 
conditions. 

The adoption of this policy would, of course, 
also insure that all employees except those 
whose work was of such a nature that they 
could not be placed on a 44-hour schedule 
would be guaranteed overtime pay earnings 
to offset the increase in the cost of living. 
This arrangement would guarantee increased 
earnings for the large group of postal clerks 
and carriers, who are still working on a 40- 
hour week in many localities. 

Strong support has been given to the bonus 
bill, H. R. 7071, which would provide a bonus 
of $300 per year to all Federal employees, by 
those groups which would not receive any 
benefits under the overtime-pay proposal. 
Notable among these groups are the rural 
mail carriers and special-delivery messen- 
gers, postal substitutes, and the third-class 
clerks, 

Mr. RAMSPECK indicated that the compro- 
mise proposal would recognize the cost-of- 
living situation faced by these groups of em- 
ployees, and would guarantee them increases 
in wages amounting to 10 percent. The in- 
crease in earnings which employees work- 
ing on a 44-hour week would receive would 
amount to about 11 percent. 

With reference to the last item in the com- 
promise proposal, it was pointed out that the 
salary ceiling contained in the administra- 
tion’s proposal for the overtime pay bill pro- 
vided that only such overtime compensation 
could be paid as would not cause an em- 
ployee’s aggregate compensation, including 
compensation for overtime, to exceed the 
rate of $3,800 per annum. 

It was explained that under this provision 
an employee with a salary of $2,900 per an- 
num could draw full overtime earnings on a 
48-hour week amounting to $630 per year. 
But an employee at $3,500 per annum would 
receive only $300 in overtime compensation 
and the employee with a salary of $3,800 or 
more would not receive any overtime pay 
compensation. 

Under existing legislation a considerable 
number of technical and professional em- 
ployees in the War and the Navy Depart- 
ments whose salaries are above $2,900 are 
now receiving full overtime compensation for 
their services on a 48-hour week. The result 
of the adoption of the administration’s pro- 
posal would be a drastic earnings reduction 
for these employees. It would also bring 
about a condition where many subordinate 
employees would receive as much compensa- 
tion as their supervisors. 

The compromise proposal recognizes the 
desirability of placing some ceiling on the 
amount of overtime compensation which 
could be paid in the higher brackets, but it 
does not completely eliminate these pay- 
ments. Under the plan an employee at $2,- 
900 would receive full overtime compensa- 
tion, amounting, on a 44-hour week, to $315 
per year, or on a 48-hour week to $630 per 
year. These amounts would represent the 
maximum overtime pay which any employee 
could draw, regardless of the amount of his 
basic salary. 

Mr. RAMSPECK Called attention to the fact 
that the existing arrangements for payment 
of overtime compensation to employees in the 
War and Navy Departments have been ex- 
tended by joint resolution of the Congress 
only through September 30. It is therefore 


of exceptionally great importance that legis- 
lation on this subject be handled before the 
lst of October. 














At the present time, under legislation 
sponsored by the Military and Naval Affairs 
Committees and passed by the Congress last 
year, 1,000,000 employees—one-half of those 
in Federal employment—are now entitled to 
receive payment for overtime. The pending 
legislation, sponsored by the administration, 
would extend to the other half the same 
treatment. 





A bill regulating compensation of employees 
working in excess of 40 hours per week in 
the executive departments and agencies 


Be it enacted, etc., That this act shall apply 
to all civilian employees in the departmental 
or field services, except those covered by the 
act of March 28, 1934 (48 Stat. 522, U. S. C., 
title 5, sec. 673c), who are either in those 
parts of the legislative branch or of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia municipal government 
which are subject to the Classification Act of 
1923, as amended, or in the executive branch 
of the Federal Government, including Gov- 
ernment owned or controlled corporations. 

Sec. 2. Notwithstanding the provisions of 
the Saturday half-holiday law of March 3, 
1931 (46 Stat. 1482, U. S. C., title 5, sec. 26 
(a)), the heads of departments and agencies, 
or such subordinate officials as they may des- 
ignate are hereby authorized and directed to 
promulgate regulations establishing official 
hours of work of not less than 44 in any ad- 
ministrative workweek for their civilian em- 
ployees subject to this act: Provided, how- 
ever, That such regulations may except any 
employees whose compensation is based upon 
mileage, postal receipts, fee, piece work, or 
other than a time-period basis, or upon a 
rate per hour or per day (except as to full- 
time employees affected by section 3 (b) of 
this act) or whose hours of duty are inter- 
mittent, irregular, or less than full time 

Sec. 3. (a) Employees paid on a per annum 
or monthly basis and subject to regulations 
promulgated pursuant to section 2 of this act 
shall be paid overtime compensation for work, 
during official hours so established or ap- 
proved, in excess of 40 hours in any adminis- 
trative workweek at a rate of one and one- 
half times their basic rates of compensation: 
Provided, however, That no overtime com- 
pensation shall be paid on any portion of an 
employee's basic rate of compensation in ex- 
cess of $2,900 per annum: And provided fur- 
ther, That in computing overtime compen- 
sation under this act, the base pay for 1 day 
shall be considered to be one three-hundred- 


~and-sixtieth of the respective per annum sal- 


aries, and the base pay for 1 hour shall be 
considered to be one-eighth of the base pay 
so computed for 1 day. 

(b) Employees paid at hourly rates fixed 
under section 13 of the Classification Act of 
1923, as amended, shall be paid overtime com- 
pensation for work in excess of 40 hours in 
any administrative workweek at a rate of one 
and one-half times their regular hourly rates 

Sec. 4. Employees subject to this act who 
cannot receive overtime compensation be- 
cause of exceptions in regulations issued 
under the authority contained in the proviso 
in section 2 of this act, shall be paid addi- 
tional compensation amounting to 10 percent 
of their earned basic compensation: Provided, 
however, That no employees shall receive such 
additional compensation at a rate in excess 
of $300 per annum. 

Sec. 5. In addition to the payments author- 
ized by this act, the provisions of this 
shall not operate to prevent payment for 
overtime services performed by railway postal 
clerks assigned to road duty, accordance 
with existing law, nor to prevent payment for 
overtime services authorized by any of 
following statutes: Act of February 13, 1911, 
as amended, U. S. C., title 19, secs. 261, 267, 
1450; act of July 24, 1919, 41 Stat. 241,U.S.C., 
title 7, sec. 394; act of March 2, 1931, 46 Stat. 
1467, U. S. C., title 8, sec. 109; act of May 27, 


in 


the 
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1936, amended May 11, 1938, 52 Stat. 345 
U. S. C., title 46, sec. 382b; act of March 2 
1941, Public Law 20, Seventy-seventh Con- 


’ 
> 
> 


gress. 
Sec. 6. The provisions of this act shall be 
effective beginning ———— during the present 


war, and shall terminate 6 months 
present war, unless the Congress shall other- 
wise provide 

Sec. 7. The provisions of this act shall gov- 
ern whenever found to be in conflict with 
the provisions of any other law. 

Sec. 8. This act may be referred to as the 
War Overtime Pay Act of 1942. 


after tha 


Grain Prices and Industrial Wages 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANCIS CASE 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 16, 1942 


Mr. CASE of South Dakota. Mr. 
Speaker, now that the House has receded 
on the farm parity ques’ion—and many 
farmers joined in that recession under 
a patriotic impulse—I had hoped that an 
all-out attack would be made on the in- 
flation front; but I am disturbed. The 
paper this morning in one column tells 
about the ending of the 3 months’ 
stalemate on the farm bill by the threat 
of a Presidential veto, and in an ad- 
joining column reports that the Presi- 
dent’s War Labor Board has ordered a 
wage increase in the steel industry of 44 
cents. More than that, a crisis iS said to 
impend because it was only 44 cents 
where an-increase of $1 had been re- 
quested. 


Mr. Speaker, the country has been 
treated to a misrepresentation of the 
farmer as a price pirate and a 


war 
profiteer that is so far from the facts 
that it is time to speak plainly. 

I hold in my hand two brief tables giv- 
ing a comparison of the prices of corn 
and wheat in World War No. 1 with the 
prices of corn and wheat in World War 
No. 2, and also a comparison of the hourly 
wage rates in various industries at those 
times. 

The automobile industry in 1918 had 
an average hourly wage rate of 57 cents. 
Today it is $1.13. The iron and steel in- 
dustries had an average hourly wage rate 
of 74 cents in 1918. Today it is 92 cents, 
and now it is to get 44 cents more per 
day, presumably boosting the av: 
hourly wage above a dollar. 

On the other hand, corn, which was 
$1.52 per bushel in 1918, is today 81 cents. 
Wheat, for which the farmer was receiv- 
ing $2.05 in 1918, is now 99.8 cents. 

In other words, this much publicized 
attack on the inflation front has been a 


rage 


smoke screen for cutting the prices of 
corn and wheat in half and doubling the 
wage rates of industry. The tables which 
follow speak for themselves; they tell the 


same story that was told by the tables on 
parity that I placed in the Recorp on 
May 28. But some folks get confused 
when you talk of parity sol the facts 
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But why hammer down the farmer’s 
pay and at the same time increase the 
pay of labor and the profits of industry? 

Here are a few increases reflecting in- 
dustrial profits released to the press this 
week: 





Remuneration | 
Na f ¥ I T 
1940 1941 | 
Hall L. Hibbard, vice pre | 
ut Lockheed Aircra j | 
Corporation $17, 500 |$65, 000 | 271.4 
Vi I pr | 
Aviation Corporation 25,000 | 79,150 | 216. 6 
M. J. Sullivan, presid 
American Car Co 1, 400 |154, 300 200. 2 
C. A. Barker, Jr., vice pr | 
dent and treasurer, Lo 
heed Aircraft Corporation 0,000 | 90,000 | 200.4 
Robert E. Gross, pre nt, 
Lockheed Aircraft Corpora | 
tion 44, 75 25, OOf 179 
E. H. Little, pr ent, Col | 
gate-Palmolive-Peet Co 131, 463 |306, 193 132.9 
W. F. Scheetz, vice pre ent | 
hk. C. Mahon Co S18 (122, 838 116, 2 
R. C. Mahon, presid 
treasurer, R. C. Mahon ¢ 8, 618 (125, 771 114. f 
J, Spencer Lov pr 
Burlington Mill 39 | 179, €52 95. 4 


The farmer is getting less than parity 
and you cut his pay. Labor and industry 
are getting twice parity and you raise 
their pay. 

The raise in wages was by virtue of an 
act of Congress. And the cut in farm 
prices was by act of Congress—by a vote 
of this House. How do you justify that 
vote? It is too bad the salaries of Mem- 
bers of Congress are not paid in wheat 
instead of dollars. 

Here are the reports carried in this 
morning’s New York Times: 

Wheat prices fluctuated today in a sharp 
break on the anno that the House 
had agreed to permit sales of up to 125,000,000 
of Government-owned wheat at 85 
recent of the corn parity price 


cement 


bushels 
pe 
Corn was also affected: 


Corn showed str undertone in the 
early trading, but the market broke follow- 
ing the unexpected reversal of the House in 


the 


accepting 
t 


of cash wheat 


Senete plan 


to permit the sale 


opped 7 points, but 


Cotton promptly di 


was pulled out by the circulation of an 
apocryphal prediction of passage of a 
100-percent loan bill which will never 


reach the floor: 
Complete 


ministration 


House to ad- 
to 


acquiescence of the 


demands for authority sell 





surplus wheat at 85 percent of the corn 
price, believed to be the prelude to 
dential endorsement of loans on 6 basic 
crops at their full parity, inspired late yester- 
day a flurry of buying in the cotton market 
tl elevated losses of 7 points to gains of 
20 points in the last few minutes of trading 
Cc 


But when the depression closes in, 





the armistice is signed, producers of 

all farm crops, and livestock especially, 

will be found to have lost as heavily as 
the grain farmer. 

And what about the consumer? With 





bread any lower? 
not the wheat in a 
ce of bread. It is 
th that fixes the 
the hides in the 


the drop in wheat 
Everybody know 

loaf that fixes the p1 
not the cotton in th 
price of a shirt. It 


is not 


leather that fix the price of shoes. If 
you doubled the price of wheat and cot- 
ton and hides, you would not affect the 
price of bread 01 or shoes. 


When wheat was $2.40 bread was 10 
cents a loaf. With wheat at $1.35, the 
parity price, bread is 10 cents a loai 
And now that the Government has 
pushed wheat down to 83 cents a bushel, 
bread will still he 10 cents a loaf. The 
hand of Pharoah rests heavily upon us. 





Address of Hon. James M. Mead, of New 
York, to the United National Associa- 
tion of Post Office Clerks 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Friday, July 17 (legislative day of 
Thursday, July 16), 1942 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I ask unan- 
imous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix of the Recorp an address 
which I delivered last evening to the 
United National Association of Post 
Office Clerks, which was broadcast over 
the Mutual Broadcasting System. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 





Thank you, Mr. Barrett; thanks also to 
the Mutual Broadcasting System for the cour- 
tesy of their facilities tonight. The United 
National Association of Post Office Clerks 
has a long and distinguished record of serv- 
ice in its field. To you, and to all the 
organizations associated with you in thé 
National Legislative Council including the 


National Federation 
I want to express c 
constructive approach 
the day 


of Federal Employees 
ymmendation for your 
to the problems of 


ng interest which I have had in the 
merit system, and in all questions involving 


The lc 


personnel administration, springs from 
single motive, and that is to provide tl 
people of this Nation with the best govern- 
ment in the world. You Americans are en- 
titled to it. You are willing to sacrific 
everything for it It is up to those of u 
who have been honored by your confidence 
to do everything within our power to pri 
vide it 

Every law which is passed having to do 


with the administration of this Governmen 


of ours must contribute to the greater effi- 
ciency and effectiveness of the service as 

whole. Every bill of this character, and ever 
proposal, must stand or fall on the basi 
of this rigid test, namely, will 1t redounc 
to the benefit of the people and the Govern 


United States 


the 


ment of the 
This 
Congress 


which th 
and the variou 


is only basis 


of the U1 


upon 
ates 


1ited St 





administrative agencies can and do consider 
these questions 

We have sought nd we have to a very 
large degree at ned by unremitting effort 
a career service in the Federal Government 
founded upon the merit system. Entrance 
is not by preferment but by test of fitness 
Advancement is achieved through experienc 
and efficiency. When the employee retire 


he does so upon an annuity to which he him- 


self has largely contributed by deduction 
from his salary. The Federal retirement 
system has been devised fundamentally a: 


part of our modern 
administration and 


benefits to the empl 


ystem of sound personn 
to provide 


t merely 

















In all of these steps which we have taken to 
advance the cause of good government, our 
President, and now our Commander in Chief, 
has exercised his firm and constructive leader- 
ship. For President Roosevelt since the first 
day of his entrance into public life has fought 
unceasingly for good government through the 
merit system. 

Now, Mr. Barrett, you said that “I am 
convinced that something must be done soon, 
and very soon, to adjust the meager salaries 
of postal and Federal employees to meet the 
sharp rise in the cost of living.” 

You are correct in that statement, for I do 
so believe, because my long contact with the 
whole question of the public service has 
taught me that the matter of adequate and 
fair rates of compensation is of the utmost 
importance, not simply to the employees who 
should have a decent living wage but to the 
people of the United States who are entitled 
to the best government on earth. 

Today we are faced with the fact that 
Federal employees are attempting to subsist 
upon salaries which were inadequate even 
before the war drove living costs to new high 
levels—salaries which under current condi- 
tions are completely gut of line. It is liter- 
ally impossible for most employees of the 
United States Government to keep up even 
a minimum American standard of living and 
maintain their various and multiplying obli- 
gations... 

Entirely aside from the obvious inequity 
of this situation, which in itself will not go 
unheeded by fair-minded Americans, I hold 
that such a condition is definitely hurtful 
to all of us. Bear in mina that virtually all 
other citizens who are employed in private 
industry have received adjustments in wages 
to enable them to meet the rise in living 
costs. Federal employees in every commu- 
nity in the land are struggling along on 
salaries which are far, far behind those of 
their friends and neighbors. 

This makes for a lopsided economy which 
is hurtful to every citizen, to every business- 
man, to every commun#y. 

Furthermore—and this is a point which is 
of high importance—the situation which I 
have described is making the Federal Gov- 
ernment’s task of recruitment for the public 
service increasingly difficult. 

In this connection, however, I want to pay 
tribute to the loyalty and patriotic devotion 
to duty of the tens of thousands of men and 
women throughout the country who, despite 
the inadequacy of their salaries, despite long 
hours labored without fair compensation, 
have remained at their tasks; not only have 
they remained on the job, but they have per- 
formed their duties with a spirit and zeal 
and an effectiveness which has meant much 


to the whole war effort. 

I believe wholeheartedly that Congress 
should act promptly to adjust Federal 
salaries. 

President Roosevelt, the Bureau of the 


Budget, the Civil Service Commission believe 
likewise, and I know that that is the senti- 
ment of an overwhelming majority of the 
Members of Congress. It is of all adminis- 
trative officials who have the best interests 
of the service at heart. 

This adjustment should be made 
quickly as possible. Such action deserves the 
support of the American people not only as 


as 


an act of justice to the employees but, of 
far greater importance, because it is vital 
to the continued efficiency of the Govern- 
ment itself. 


Upon the initiative of President Roosevelt, 
there has been placed before the proper com- 
mittees of Congress a measure which pro- 
vides for the reimbursement of Federal em- 
ployees, at a time-and-one-half rate, for all 
work over 40 hours. This measure should, 
I believe, form the basis of our approach to 
salary adjustment. However, in my opinion, 
it is susceptible of considerable improve- 
ment, especially in view of the fact that there 
are certain categories of employees who would 








not be assisted to any practical degree by the 
measure as it stands. 

However, I feel sure that by the exercise 
of patriotic statesmanship, essential to the 
solution of all national problems, we can 
arrive at a final decision which will be ac- 
ceptable, which will be fair, safeguarding the 
public’s interest. 

My friends, you and I often speak of the 
Government, and sometimes, I suspect, many 
of us think first of such inanimate things as 
buildings and statute books or of some ab- 
stract power quite apart from ourselves and 
life as we live it. 

And yet, common though that conception 
is, actually it is very far removed from the 
truth. For, to every American, our Govern- 
ment is a very real and a very human thing. 

It is this Government which translates 
into actuality the spirit and the ideals which 
we know as the American way of life, and 
against whose enemies we are now engaged 
in mortal combat. 

It is this Government of ours which puts 
force and action into every true American's 
flaming determination that the cause of free- 
dom and honor and decency shall prevail in 
the world. It is this Government which is 
the instrumentality through which you 
Americans everywhere shall bring about an 
era in which all of the sons of men may 
walk with heads erect, unafraid. 

This we shall accomplish through our Gov- 
ernment, which is the voice and the powerful 
arm of our aroused democracy, no matter 
how long the road, no matter how bitter the 
sacrifices entailed. For to fail in this is to 
face not merely ruin and national dishonor, 
but it will be to witness the triumph of a 
scientific and calculated barbarism which has 
no parallel in all history. 

The vital functions of this Government are 
carried on by your feliow Americans, men and 
women whom you know in your own com- 
munities. Most intimately, probably, you 
know the men and women of the Postal 
Service. But when you step up to the window 
of a post office, do you stop to think that the 
clerk, an American like yourself, is endeavor- 
ing to raise a family on a salary which aver- 
ages much less than $2,000 a year? Do you 
realize that in addition to his other postal 
duties, he is discharging other immensely 
important functions as well, in connection 
with the sale, for example, of war bonds and 
stamps, automobile tax stamps, and many, 
many others throughout the years? Do you 
pause to consider the long hours of overtime 
he labors without adequate compensation? 
Or the fact that he has remained at his post 
through patriotism and devotion to duty in 
the face of tempting offers of private em- 
pioyment? 

And what holds true of postal employees 
is true also of employees of other branches 
of the Federal Service. 

It is these men and women, working night 
and day in your community and throughout 
the country, who do those things which 
Americans have indicated they believe should 
be done by a democratic government deeply 
concerned with the welfare of people 
Whether or not those services are performed 


its 






faithfully and well is dependent upon the 
character of the men and women of the 
Federal Service. 

All of us can take pride in our Fed 
Service. Ali of us can agree that it is « 
fair that these men and women be accorded 
the same consideration as other Americans 
and that their salaries should be adjusted 





to enable them to meet, in some measure, the 
rise in the cost living 
Those of us whose knowledge of tl 


of 


1e Federal 


Service extends back more than three decades 
are keenly aware of the tremendously in- 
creased effectiveness of the Postal Service and 


the Federal Service as a whole 

That increased effectiveness is the result of 
the extension of the merit system and the 
improvement which has taken place in every 
phase of Federal personnel administration 
It is noteworthy that the greatest advances 
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have taken place during the administrati 
of President Roosevelt, who has more 
than give mere lip service to the cause of gocd 
Government Through legislation which 
he has suppoiced, as well as by Executive 


ne 


done 


order, the merit principle has been brought 
into action throughout the Federal Service. 
At the same ‘ime, basic improvements and 


modernizations nave been put into effect in 
every aspect of p ersonnel administration in 
the various departments and agencié 

All of this has the most vital meaning 
America and Americans today. It m« 
that the Federal service, for whose upkeep 
you Americans pay, is able to do a better jab 
than ever before. It means that the Federal 
service is far better equipped to help win 
the war. And that is the most important 
task facing all of us today. 

It is for all of these many reasons that I 
believe prompt action should be taken to 
enable Federal employees to meet their own 
pressing economic problems. Indeed, under 
present circumstances, those problems 
insoluble and will remain so, with ever- 
increasing hardships and difficulties, until 
remedial steps are taken in the ‘orm of wage 
adjustments. 

All of us Americans, in every job and in 
every walk of life, have joined hands in a 
common cause. All of us are bearing added 
burdens, but it is our duty to see to it that 
the burdens are distributed as fairly as possi- 
ble and that no single group of workers is 
made to suffer unjustly and without cause. 
Indeed, that ideal of equity and fair play is 
one for maintenance of which we are fighting 
this war. 

Only by united effort, only by the un- 
flagging devotion of every hand and every 
heart, only by the preservation here at home 
of the ideals and the freedoms and the decen- 
cies which we want the liberty-loving peoples 
of the world to share can we achieve ultimate 
victory. 





ans 


are 





Hell Sweeps a State 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ELBERT D. THOMAS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED 


Friday, July 17, 1942 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have printed 
in the Appendix of the Recorp an article 
published in the Readers Digest for July 
1942, by Stanley Koch, entitled “Hell 
Sweeps a State.” 

There being no objection, the article 


STATES 


was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 
HELL SWEEPS A STATE 
(Condensed from American Forests) 
(By Stanley Koch) 

In western Montana and the pan! dle 
section of Idaho, events are dated eith 
before or after the great fire of 191( In 2 
dreadful days forest fires, traveling at ex- 
press-train speed, consumed 3,000,000 acre f 
virgin timber. Towns, mining camps, home- 
steads, lumber mills were destroyed in an 
area as large as Connecticut Eighty-seven 


people lost their lives, hundreds were severely 


injured, and thousands escaped with nothing 
but the clothes on their backs Burr g 
firebrands the size of a man’s arm feil on 
towns 50 miles from the fir Smoke dark- 
ened the sky in Denver and at Kansas City, 
1,200 miles distant 

In June 1910, forests became tinder-dry, 
and fires began, most of I ed by 
ightning, but some by incendiarists and 


ailroad crews 
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The United States Forest Service fire-pro- 
tection force was new and thinly scattered. 
There were no lookouts, and detection de- 
pended on intermittent patrols. Few trails 
crossed the vast winderness of the St. Joe, 
Clearwater, Salmon, and Flathead Rivers. 
In spite of these difficulties, the little force 
of rangers struggled desperately. By July 15, 
3,000 men had been hired as fire fighters; 
the supply of labor was exhausted; and Presi- 
dent Taft authorized the use of the Regular 
Army 

By August 15 weary crews had managed to 
get under control 90 big fires and 3,000 small 
ones. The fire season was nearing its close, 
and it seemed that the worst was over. 

But during the night of August 20, deep 
in the Bitterroot Range, a forest guard was 
awakened by one of his crew of 30 men. A 
star, the man said, had fallen on a nearby 
hillside, setting a small fire. The guard 
rushed from his tent. There on the western 
horizon a fiery glow lit the sky. He knew 
then what the “star” was and what it meant. 

Hot winds soon reached tornado propor- 
tions, fanning every blaze into a raging 
inferno. In the gale-driven atmosphere the 
whole world seemed to burst into sponta- 
neous combustion. Traveling at 70 miles an 
hour, the flames tore across mountain ranges, 
leaped rivers, and mile-wide canyons. The 
first wave of fire towered hundreds of feet 
into the air, while exploding gases shot whis- 
tling, incandescent tongues of flame a thou- 
sand feet into the sky. The roar of sky- 
rocketing, igniting gas, the crackling of 
burning wood, and the falling of forest giants 
was indescribable 

3efore the line burned out the Northern 
Pacific telegraph operator at Wallace, Idaho, 
wired: “Every hill around town is a mass of 
flames, and the whole place looks like a death- 


trap. Men, women, and children are hysteri- 
cal in the streets.” At 10: 30, when a refugee 
train pulled out, a third of the town was in 
4 he 

Had it not been for the cool-headed, heroic 


of train c1 > loss of life would 


the thousands. A Northern 


Vv 

hav hed 
P fic relief train 
€ 

h 











whistle blowing wildly, ran 
m Wallace, picking up refugees from 
Mu Saltese, Taft, DeBorgia, Haugan, and 
‘Tuscor The last four towns were completely 
destroyec 
The Milwaukee Road had just opened up 
its line I 1 this territory. Along 48 
ni t k crossing the Continental Divids 
from Avery, Idaho, to Haugan, Mont,, a thou- 
sand people, mostly railroad employees, their 
wives children, were evacuated in trains 
that dashed through flames and dense smoke. 
Still not accounted for were some 50 work- 
ers ea of Avery. In spite of flame-swept 
trac d burning timber bridges, a volun- 
t t with an engine and three 
C I -seven peopl re picked up and 
SI e Tur a short tun- 
nel t the o1 vaile fuge. It w 
i ble see beyor steam dome of 
e engineer, opening wide the 
only that he would not 
I ugh a flamir bridge or crash 
: fallen tree. They made the tunnel, 
I f reached in after them. Luckily 
t ran through, and by keeping their 
c hing soaked they managed to endure 
rhe whole 48 miles of railroad was swept by 
t f Ties burned out of the tracks, rails 
buckled, 19 bridges were destroyed. Every- 
t ; Ss swept clean to mouths of the 
t 
All Sund Al 21, burned fire 
é ib into town with tales of 
terror, ad te and horrible loss of life 
Ww! et ne Edward C. Pulaski, 
g! ( ¢ Polish exile who died 
f é I idence, was in charge of 
a crew of 43 mer ut 10 miles from Wal- 
lac Cut off bj fire, he headed for a nearby 
mine t el. Already it was pitch dark, 


though Pulaski’s watch showed midday. By 
the time the men reached the mine most of 
them were hysterical. They crowded into the 
100-foot-long hole, and Pulaski took up his 
station at the entrance. Blankets soaked in 
water were hung across the opening. With 
his hat Pulaski dashed water from a small 
spring over the burning mine timbers and 
blankets. 

He had commanded the men to lie down 
with faces to the ground, but the tunnel, 
filled with smoke and gas, became a mad- 
house. In panic man after man rushed the 
entrance, threatening to kill Pulaski unless 
he let them by. But Pulaski drove them back 
with his revolver until finally, one by one, 
they sank unconscious. At length Pulaski 
himself, his lungs seared, his eyes blinded, 
and completely exhausted from fighting both 
men and fire, crumpled at the entrance. 
Hours later he awoke, hearing a man say: 

“Come on outside, boys, the boss is dead.” 

“Like hell he is,” Pulaski replied. 

It was 5 o’clock Sunday morning. They 
counted noses. Five were found dead. 
Burned, blind, and smoke-choked, the re- 
maining men crawled into Wallace. All 
recovered, though Pulaski was in the hospital 
for 2 months before he regained his sight. 

One crew, racing ahead of the flames, 
sought refuge in a small creek running 
through a homesteader’s clearing. Seven 
men, thinking they would be better off in a 
cave the homesteader had dug in a hill, 
were burned beyond recognition, and three 
men lying in the creek were killed by falling 
timber. 

So it went with crew 





after crew. Those 
| who stayed with experienced forest rangers 
| generally came through alive. The panic- 
| stricken, who tried to escape, were burned 
| to death. 

| “People panted for a breath of air, their 
| lungs burning, their eyes inflamed,” wrote 
| one witness. “Birds staggered through the 
| smoky chaos on bewildered wings, panting, 
lost. Wild creatures fled the forest, pursued 
by a foe that struck a deeper terror than 
man.” 

On the 22d and 23d a change in wind 
slowed the conflagration, and on the night of 
the 23d rain checked the flames. 

When the terrible toll of losses was added 
up, 80 fire fighters were dead. Two lives were 
lost in the burning of Wallace and one at 
Taft. A prospector was burned and three 
homesteaders lost their lives near Newport, 
Idaho. Hospitals were filled with badly in- 
jured men. The loss in timber, property, and 
man-days of labor to the logging communi- 
ties is estimated as high as $695,000,000 

My father, supervisor of Lolo Forest at the 
time, tells of walking through the charred and 
blackened remains of one of the finest stands 
of spruce in America 

“The still warm ashes ¥v 
mile after mile lay a sn 
waste. Stunned and he 
wanted to see the count! 


re knee deep. For 
1oldering, desolate 

rtsick, I never 
y again.” 





Interfaith Statement Relative to Voorhis 
House Joint Resolution 291 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 17, 1942 
Mr. HART. Mr. Speaker, there is now 
pending in the House a resolution intro- 
duced by the very able, earnest, and in- 
i dustrious gentleman from California, 
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Hon. H. JERRY VOoRHIS, known as House 
Joint Resolution 291, which has received 
the favorable consideration of the House 
Committee on Labor. It has attracted 
the attention of many organizations and 
persons throughout the length and 
breadth of the United States who are 
sincerely interested in assembling and 
forwarding plans for post-war economic 
reconstruction and stability. 

Recently in commendation of the 
Voorhis House joint resolution there was 
issued a statement expressing the views 
of almost 500 prominent clergymen— 
Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish—from 
44 States of the Union. The statement 
was released by the following represent- 
atives of these three faiths: Rt. Rev. 
Msgr. John A. Ryan, director, Depart- 
ment of Social Action, National Catholic 
Welfare Conference, Washington, D. C.; 
Rev. James Myers, industrial secretary, 
the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, New York, N. Y.; 
Rabbi Ferdinand M. Isserman, ohair- 
man, Commission on Justice and Peace, 
Central Conference of American Rabbis, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


The Voorhis joint resolution ‘calls for 
a commission to study and make recom- 
mendation on post-war reconstruction, 
such a commission to include both repre- 
sentatives of the Government and of the 
national economic organizations and 
others. The statement issued over the 
Signatures of eminent and learned 
clergymen points out that—never before 
to our knowledge has there appeared to 
be such substantial agreement among 
diverse economic groups in support of a 
general legislative proposal of this kind. 

It is not my purpose to include herein 
the names of all the several hundred 
signers of the interfaith statement. 
However, among the names of these dis- 
tinguished and highly regarded signa- 
tories are to be found the following: 

PROTESTANT 


Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick, New York; 
Bishop G. Bromlet Oxnam, Boston; Rt. 
Rev. Henry St. George Tucker presiding 
bishop, Protestant Episcopal Church; 
Rev. Ralph W. Sockman, New York; Rt. 
Rev. James E. Freeman, bishop of Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Bishop S. L. Greene, Afri- 
can Methodist Episcopal Church, New 
Orleans, La.; Rev. Jamvs Myers, indus- 
trial secretary, the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America, New 
York; Dr. Herbert Booth Smith, Los An- 
geles, Calif.; Rev. Albert Edward Day, 
vice president, Federal Council of 
Churches, Pasadena, Calif.; Dr. Charles 
Clayton Morrison, editor, The Christian 
Century; Prof. Reinhold Niebuhr, Union 
Theological Seminary, New York; Bishop 
Ralph Spaulding Cushman, St. Paul, 
Minn.; Dr. James A. Crain, secretary 
department of social education, Disciples 
of Christ, Indianapolis, Ind.; Dean A. C. 
Zumbrunnen, Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity, Dallas, Tex.; Rev. Frank Jen- 
nings, executive secretary, Massachusetts 
Council of Churches, Boston, Mass.; Rev. 
Everett Ross Clinchy, Madison, N. J. 


CATHOLIC 


Rev. Wilfrid Parsons, S. J., professor 
of political science, Catholic University, 








Washington, D. C.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. John 
A. Ryan, director, department of social 
action, National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference, Washington, D. C.;: Rev. John 
P. Boland, chairman, New York State 
Labor Relations Board, New York; Rev. 
Joseph A. Hughes, editor, Duluth Regis- 
ter, Duluth, Minn.; Rev. John C. Friedl, 
S. J., director, Institute of Social Recon- 
struction, Rockhurst College, Kansas 
City, Mo.; Rev. William M. Griffin, direc- 
tor of Catholic Charities, Diocese of Al- 
toona, Pa.; Rev. John F. Cronin, perma- 
nent arbitrator, Baltimore Clothing In- 
dustry; Rev. Neil O’Connor, editor, The 
Catholic Weekly, Saginaw, Mich.; Rt. 
Rev. Joseph P. Morrison, rector, Ca- 
thedral of the Holy Name, Chicago, IIl.; 
Rev. Raymond S. Clancy, director of 
social action, Archdiocese of Detroit; 
Rev. Arthur M. Tighe, director, Catholic 
Welfare Bureau, Diocese of Kansas City, 
Mo.; Very Rev. Msgr. James J. Dowling, 
Fresno, Calif.; Rev. Charles Owen Rice, 
chaplain of the Association of Catholic 
Trade Unionists, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Rt. 
Rev. J. Jerome Reddy, director, Catholic 
Charities of the Diocese of Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; Rev. Joseph P. McDonnell, S. J., 
dean of philosophy, Weston College, 
Weston, Mass.; Rev. Eugene F. Sullivan, 
East Orange, N. J. 


JEWISH 


Dr. Abba Hillel Silver, Cleveland, Ohio; 
Rabbi Julian Morganstern, president, 
Rabbinical Assembly of America, Phila- 
delphia; Rabbi Ferdinand M. Isserman, 
chairman, commission on justice and 
peace, Central Conference of American 
Rabbis, St. Louis, Mo.;. Dr. Israel Gold- 
stein, president, Synagogue Council of 
America, New York; Rabbi Isador B. 
Hoffman, Columbia University, New 
York; Rabbi Julius Gordan, St. Louis, 
Mo.; Dr. Harry W. Ettelson, Memphis, 
Tenn.; Rabbi Samuel J. Abrams, Brook- 
line, Mass.; Rabbi Samuel Hirschberg, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Dr. Sidney E. Gold- 
stein, New York, N. Y.; Rabbi Morton 
Berman, Chicago, Ill.; Rabbi A. L. Fein- 
berg, Denver, Colo.; Rabbi Norman 
Gerstenfeld, Washington, D. C.; Rabbi 
James G. Heller, president, Central Con- 
ference of American Rabbis, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Rabbi Joseph R. Narot, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

The full text of the statement follows: 


INTERFAITH STATEMENT CALLING ON THE PRES- 
IDENT AND CONGRESS FOR IMMEDIATE PLAN- 
NING FOR POST-WAR ECONOMIC RECONSTRUC- 
TION AND THE ABOLITION OF UNEMPLOYMENT 


The undersigned clergymen of the Protes- 
tant, Catholic, and Jewish faiths, repre- 
Sentative of all sections of America, earnestly 
call the attention of the people of our coun- 
try, of the Congress, and of the President of 
the United States to the urgency of initiating 
at this time further democratic and coordi- 
nated study and planning for post-war eco- 
nomic reconstruction. 

Even in the present time of primary pre- 
occupation of the Nation in military effort, 
immediate planning for winning the peace 
is a fundamental necessity to the welfare of 
our Nation, to the preservation of the four 
freedoms at home, as well as their assurance 
on a world-wide scale 

When the war ends, widespread unemploy- 
ment must not be allowed to return to curse 
our land and to disillusion our citizens and 








our returning soldiers. A test of*democracy 
is the provision of employment for all citi- 
zens able to work. 

It is a most significant fact that while 
various economic groups hold widely diver- 
gent views on many issues, all are agreed 
upon this. We must study and plan now. 
At congressional hearings in. Washington, 
representatives of major national associa- 
tions of employees, organized labor, farm or- 
ganizations, and of consumers, as well as 
national representatives of the three faiths, 
urged the adoption of legislation to set up 
a national commission to study and make 
recommendations on post-war reconstruc- 
tion, such commission to include both rep- 
resentatives of Government and representa- 
tives of national economic organizations and 
others. Never before, to our knowledge, has 
there appeared to be such substantial agree- 
ment among diverse economic groups in sup- 
port of a general legislative proposal of this 
kind. 

In its present form this proposed legisla- 
tion is now before tke House as House Joint 
Resolution 291 introduced by Hon. Jerry 
VoorHIs, Representative from California. 
While not presuming to pass judgment upon 
technical details of this bill, we heartily 
favor its adoption and believe its major pro- 
visions are essential to carrying out the 
purpose of democratic study and recommen- 
dation of this urgent issue of human welfare. 

In conclusion we call attention to the fol- 
lowing excerpt from the favorable report on 
this bill by the Committee on Labor of the 
House. 

“It is our manifest duty to do all things 
necessary to assure the men in our armed 
forces that when they return from this con- 
flict they will find here gdod jobs awaiting 
them and substantial solid hope for a better 
future than they have ever known before. 
Nor can America expect to assume the world 
leadership for lasting peace, which must be 
hers, unless her own economic system is func- 
tioning well and her people and industries 
are fully employed at the time the peace 
is being made. These are the reasons why, 
next only to the provisions of the sinews 
of the war itself, the first duty of the Con- 
gress is to initiate now the work of prepar- 
ing to meet the problems which will confront 
us when peace returns. There is not the 
slightest doubt but that those problems can 
be met if we have the courage and the vision 
and understanding to meet them.* * * 
There must be a spirit spread throughout 
the length and breadth of this country, which 
will be a spirit, not of demanding for one’s 
self or one’s own group, but of a willingness 
to give and take until a definite and specific 
answer to the economic problem of America, 
in peacetime, has been found.” 





America Must Stay on Wheels; We Can- 
not Win This War in a Walk 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. FRED L. CRAWFORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 16, 1942 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, rub- 
ber and rubber substitutes are now very 
much on the bounce. 

Our people do not want to deprive our 
fighting forces of 1 ounce of rubber. 

Yet if rubber substitutes can be devel- 
oped without hampering the war efforts 
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on the field of battle, our people want the 
proper steps taken. 

Mr. Speaker, if America is to make full 
use of the momentum which wheels give 
us, the war worker must have his car effi- 
ciently to maintain health and morale 
for his war effort; the farmer must have 
his car to find city markets for his prod- 
uce that was once sold at his roadside 
stand; the tradesman, such as carpen- 
ter, painter, plumber, electrician, and so 
forth, must take his tools to his work} 
the night-shift worker must have his car 
to go to work in his “upside-down” 
world; and the mother, who knows that 
three-quarters of the doctors will be in 
service, must have her car to get to some 
doctor in an emergency. 

MILLION RETREADS MONTHLY 


In Michigan the famous Dow labora- 
tories have developed a new use for thio- 
kol and Dr. Dow claims that with Gov- 
ernment permission he can produce suf- 
ficient thiokol by fall to recap or retread 
at least a million used tires per month. 

An Associated Press article in the Sagi- 
naw (Michigan) News June 5 has this 
to say on the development: 


Dr. Willard H. Dow, president of the Dow 
Chemical Co. of Midland, Mich., revealed to 
newsmen that his company and associated 
scientists, inventors, and industrial experts 
had discovered and developed a new use for 
Thiokol which would cure the tire-shortage 
problem that has the Nation so badly worried. 

In substance Dr. Dow explained that with 
Government permission his company was pre- 
pared to produce Thiokol in sufficient quanti- 
ties before the late fall of this year to recap 
or retread at least a million used tires per 
month. 

He further announced the following facts: 

1. Thiokol can be made with industrial 
equipment largely built of plentiful wood and 
cast iron 

2. Thiokol is made from raw materials 
which can be had in abundance without 
danger of creating shortages in the critical 
materials needed for war. 

8. Thiokol has been used for years as a 
substitute for rubber in hundreds of articles 
such as gasoline hoses, extension cords, gas 
masks, etc. 

4. Thiokol can be produced in quantities at 
costs that compare favorably with imported + 
crude rubber prices. 

5. Thiokol can be used to make complete 
tires that compare favorably with tires from 
crude rubber and in some respects is better 
than crude rubber. 

6. Thiokol can be used as a low-cost re- 
treading and recapping material 

7. Thiokol can be painted on the tires in 
successive layers by the service-station oper- 
ator or car owner who is thereby enabled to 
preserve his present tires until such time as 
Thiokol recapping material in sufficient 
quantities can be spared from war uses to 
recap his present tires 

Dr. Dow further stated that large numbers 


of used tires retreaded with Thiokol have 
been made and tested on Dow cars under 
drastic conditions at their own plants and 


have stood up for 5,000 miles at speeds under 
40 miles per hour. 
THE 
The people of Michigan have watched 
with great interest the reports—many of 
them conflicting and confusing—as they 
relate to the rubber shortage and the de- 
velopment of substitutes. 
In compliance with their request, I am 
formally presenting in this manner a 


PLEA OF MICHIGAN PEOPLE 
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letter which many of them have ad- 
dressed to the President and to this Con- 
gress concerning this situation, and I ask 
that you give it serious thought. Their 
open letter follows: 


To His Excellency the President of the United 
States and the Honorable Members of 
Congress. 

GENTLEMEN: We in America who are 
building planes, tanks, guns, and ships in 
this all-out war for human decency are plain- 
ly worried—worried about how we are going 
to keep the pace set for us, worried about 
quick transportation to our war jobs, worried 
about our families’ health, and, most of all, 
worried about how we can punch our way 
to victory if we are taken off of wheels. Yes; 
t all adds up that we are worried about the 
tire shortage. 

We're willing to work around the clock; 
40 percent of us are on a night shift; the 
rest of us go to work before dawn or after- 
noon; we’re turning tight into day; breakfast 
time means dinner for some; most of us are 
living out of lunch pails and on jangled 
nerves. Our needed relaxation is catch-as- 
catch-can; certainly we endorsed the share- 
the-ride project, but this cannot suffice when 
we all work at different times or places 

We're not kicking, mind you, but thank 
God our Government gives us the right to 
express ourselves. Right here, we say def- 
initely, that we need our automobiles nearly 
as bad as our fighting fathers and sons need 
our war effort. You, as our country’s lead- 
ers, are doing a swell job—you’ve taken us 
from a peaceful nation into the world’s most 
productive warring country in less than a 


year No, we don’t think your job has been 
easy but in da such a tremendous task, 
metimes an outsider’s viewpoint is a help. 


HERE IS OUR RUBBER SOLUTION 


We must prevent ruin of our country’s last 


1 ires now It’s these 150,000,000 cas- 
ings now in use on our cars that must be 
protected. They can be protected by the 
simple application of Thiokol which can be 
brushed our present tires at any service 
£ lves. This is a temporary 
solution stop-gap, but it will keep our 
C n the road until Thiokol retreads are 
ready Dr. Willard H. Dow, president of Dow 
Chemical € states that by late this sum- 
I his company would be able to furnish 
I 000 Thiokol retreads every month 
CHARLES KETTERING PRAISES THIOKOI 
TI new use of Thiokol was rediscovered 
by Dow and his associates and enthusiasti- 
cally p ed by Charles Kettering, vice pres- 
ident of General Motors Corporation, and an 
ou anding member of the Society of Auto- 
moti Engine To substantiate these 
nts we refer you to the article in the 
s« ice column of Time, the weekly news 
n I of the issue of June 29, 1942, and 
the attached summary of facts as revealed by 
Dr. Dow and | associates in a Saginaw News 
a le of Jungs 1942, and in many other 
papers and magazines 
[ ko], in sufficient quantity, can be pro- 
duce w t the use of critical war mate- 
nce does not penalize our war ef- 
1 t any respect Thiokol can, and will, 
I >» Ame yn Wheels and enable us to give 
‘ f to war production. We know 
leaders are mindful of our wel- 
f and are not swayed by prej- 
% l enterprise. We need rub- 
be I l agree, we don’t ire who makes 
it or \V t dividual company produce 
All we I that our Government give the 
Dow Chemical ¢ and Thiokol] Corporation 
a chat to { ( e Thiokol in sufficient 
qua ties el e us to fight and win this 
war sooner. On whee America can do it 10 
tir ( k 
Very respectfully yours, 
THE Keep THEM ROLLING 
COMMITTEE OF MICHIGA? 








Gasoline Rationing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JAMES P. RICHARDS 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 17, 1942 


Mr. RICHARDS. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, allow me also to call to the atten- 
tion of the House the following very able 
and pertinent editorial on the subject by 
the Charlotte Observer, Charlotte, N. C., 
dated July 16, 1942: 


KEEPING PRIVATE BUSINESS ALIVE 


Further concerning the short ration of gas 
being allowed traveling salesmen under the 
new regulations, it must also be borne in 
mind that more is involved in the plight of 
these men than their personal and unselfish 
interests. 

These are to be considered as a major factor, 
to be sure. 

As previously pointed out, unless these men 
can get around to call on their customers and 
to sell their goods, they have no way of earn- 
ing their livelihood. This is their individual 
business, the source of their income. Unless 
they can travel, they cannot survive. 

But the other phase of the question has 
to do with the people who employ them, the 
businesses for whom they work, the firms 
which can only keep alive and on their feet 
by selling their goods. 

What’s to become of these interests, these 
corporate and partnership firms, some of 
them relatively small, some of them great 
and important to civilian economy, when 
they are deprived of their contacts with the 
public to whom they sell? 

Manifestly, they will dry up along with the 
men who sell for them and if these strict 
gas rations are enforced upon them, have no 
alternative than that of trying to find some 
other way to make a living for themselves and 
their families. 

Washington, we fear, does not have that 
concern for the indispensable place which this 
particular type of business occupies in the 
scheme of the economy of private enterprise. 

The whole system of the Nation’s economic 
being relates to this stratum of our business 
society, and the Nation’s entire social life as 
well is related to its well-being 

It ought to be made one of the insistent 
and major functions of the Federal Govern- 
ment to keep just as many of these individual 
business units alive during the crippling ex- 
periences of the war as possible in order to 
maintain a sound and healthful national 
economy 

It ought to be doing that instead of piling 
obstacles in the way of their survival and 
making it virtually impossible for so many 
of them to remain in business even on a de- 
moralized basis of maintenance. 








International Financial Control After the 


War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 
OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 15, 1942 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, recently 
there appeared in the Wall Street Jour- 
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nal an article on international finance 
and silver by E. L. Bert, of New York City, 
which presents facts that should receive 
the thoughtful consideration of every 
person interested in the stability of busi- 
ness and the future welfare of our coun- 
try. Mr. Bert’s article is submitted here- 
with for printing in the Recorp: 

WHY THE FIGHT ON SILVER? 


EpITor, THF WALL STREET JOURNAL: 

Bias, prejudice, false propaganda giving the 
public an utterly untrue picture—not de- 
liberately intended to deceive, but due very 
largely to lack of knowledge of silver either as 
a commodity or as a money metal. That is 
the basis of the fight on silver. The trouble 
is that so many people know so many things 
that just are not true. 

The same people who a few years ago were 
protesting that silver was a worthless com- 
modity are now complaining of the shortage 
of the supply. They have consistently railed 
against the “unreasonably high” price and 
have charged the miners with holding up the 
public and the Government. They ignore or 
are ignorant of the fact that the producers 
of silver and gold are the only producers of 
any commodity who do not have and never 
have had any control or any influence on the 
price they may receive for their output. Only 
after demonetization of silver in 1873 did 
silver ever sell for less than $1.29 per ounce. 
Since that time the international price of 
silver was fixed daily by a small group of 
brokers in London who had no investment in 
mines, but merely matched supply offered 
against demand. The price thus arbitrarily 
quoted was the basis for settlements through- 
out the world and fixed the price of silver as 
a commodity except where embargoes or 
taxes influenced price to a minor extent. 

This London quotation was the basis for 
silver price in the United States. It was 
announced daily by Handy & Harman and 
published by the Engineering and Mining 
Journal. For a great many years every 
smelting contract or agreement for purchase 
of silver contained in copper, lead or zinc 
ores and concentrates executed in the United 
States has provided for settlement on Han- 
dy & Harman quotation. Handy & Harman 
is a firm of high standing which has re- 
cently celebrated its seventy-fifth anniver- 
sary. It does not own any mines. It has no 
investment in any facilities required in the 
production of silver. But it does have ab- 
solute monopoly in fixing price of silver as 
a commodity in the United States. It is not 
an eleemosynary institution but is organ- 
ized for profit. In addition to being a broker 
in silver, it owns and operates several large 
plants in which the fabrication of silver is the 
very foundation of its success. 

There is a conflict, a struggle as to price, 
for silver as a commodity and as a money 
metal. There is now no free market for 
silver. If there were, the price as a commod- 
ity would overnight exceed the price of 71.11 
cents per ounce paid by our Government as 
a money metal. This would immediately 
make available an increased commercial sup- 
ply of about 70,000,000 ounces per year from 
domestic mines and would materially help 
the war effort without necessity for any new 
legislation. 

Ever since the silver price was disassociated 
from that of gold, war has tended to rapidly 
increase the price. No one can say how high 
the price might have gone during the first 
World War, if our Government had not had 
available several hundred million ounces 
which it sold to Great Britain at $1 an ounce 
to meet British requirements in the Far 
East, particularly India, and checkmate the 
German propaganda directed against the 
value of British paper currency. This sale 
was vf the greatest value to Great Britain 
and according to Lord Reading was one of 
the most important contributions by this 
country to the winning of that war. But 
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following the armistice the price was strong, 
reaching an official quotation by Handy & 
Harman of $1.375 per ounce on November 25, 
1919, with some sales made privately at a 
higher price. Thus again commodity value 
exceeded money value. It is problematical 
how long it might have remained above 
money value if the United States Treasury 
(with doubtful legality) had not exported 
large quantities of silver dollars to be melted 
down into bullion and break the market. 


This action again gave Great Britain con- 
trol of silver and their power, as ever, was 
directed toward its depreciation, which per- 
sisted until action was taken by the present 
administration at the London conference and 
by legislation to remonetize silver, but upon 
a much depreciated basis in contrast with 
an inflated price for gold. 

And if one desires a little amusement and 
instruction he can find no more interesting 
reading than to review the many attacks on 
silver and to substitute the word “gold” for 
“silver” every place it appears. For of all 
worthless commodities gold is the most use- 
less. And today it is not a money meta! in 
any country in the world. But who can 
have doubt that gold will resume its old posi- 
tion in international finance after the Nazi 
hordes have been defeated? The major share 
of gold production is under the Union Jack 
but the United States owns the major share of 
the world stocks of both gold and silver and 
unless our representations at the peace table 
deliberately cede international financial con- 
trol again to the British, the possession of 
those metallic reserves will be a factor of 
greatest importance. There has never been 
too much gold as a backing for all the cur- 
rencies of the world. There has never been 
a sufficient supply even in normal peace- 
time. In view of the stupendous increase 
of national debts the world over, gold would 
have to be spread very thinly no matter to 
what price it may be boosted. There is no 
reason why silver should not again supple- 
ment the supply, and that at some fair fixed 
ratio to gold. Our representatives will be in 
position to dictate such terms, and in doing 
so will perform a great service to all con- 
cerned 

An internationally fixed ratio would settle 
the silver question once for all. Perhaps no 
misstatement has ever been made as often 
as that bimetallism has failed. International 
bimetallism has never failed. It has never 
existed. Throughout the years of bimetal- 
lism in this country up to 1873 and the 
generations it was in operation in other coun- 
tries, there was a differential in the ratios 
of silver to gold which made it profitable 
under certain conditions to export one metal 
and import the other. The difference al- 
though slight was the cause of failure. A 
uniform ratio would remove any possibility 
of profit by transfer and if each country 
accepted both silver and gold in its mone- 
tary reserves, the plan would be bound to 
work. 

Another false attack—intentional or 
through ignorance—is the charge that domes- 
tic miners are paid twice as much for silver 
under present laws as it is worth. This is 
false both ways. Our Government, in fact, 
does not pay anything for the domestic silver 
and the price for foreign silver is whatever 
Handy & Harman cares to make it, with a 
bottom of 35 cents fixed by the special agree- 
ment of the Treasury Department to pay this 
price for foreign silver. So Handy & Harman 
generously fixes the price at 35% cents per 
ounce. If the Treasury Department repudi- 
ated its agreements, Handy & Harman could 
drop its quotation to 15 cents and that would 
be the price when there is only one broker 
and the monopoly is complete, thanks to em- 
bargoes and restrictive legislation. Yet today 
in spite of British control, the price in India 
is almost double that of Handy & Harman. 
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Acquisition of domestic silver is very prof- 
itable to the United States Treasury. The 
net result of the transaction is that for each 
100 ounces delivered to the mints the Treas- 
ury returns to the miner a warehouse receipt 
for 55 ounces and keeps the other 45 ounces 
as profit. It pays no interest on the money 
thus created. Its only cost is that of print- 
ing the silver certificates. This is the best 
money in the world. It carries the same 
promise to pay as Federal Reserve notes and 
in addition has the backing of an equal num- 
ber of dollars in silver. 

Now as to the short-sighted attack upon 
the domestic price and the charge of out- 
rageous profits to the western miners, it may 
be timely to point out that with the ex- 
ception of the Sunshine Mining Co. and a 
few small properties in which silver repre- 
sents practically total value of the ore, al- 
most all the silver produced in the United 
States is a byproduct of mines producing 
copper, lead, and zinc. Very few of those 
mines could operate on present prices were 
it not for the silver present in the ore. The 
mines do not produce copper or lead or zinc. 
They produce ore, and the rock is “ore” only 
if the combined recoverable value of all met- 
als exceeds the cost of mining, concentrat- 
ing, smelting, refining, freight, and other 
charges. It is usual accounting practice for 
these companies to show neither profit nor 
loss on silver and gold. All operating ex- 
penses are charged to the base metal, e. g., 
copper. Whatever sums may be received for 
silver and gold are deducted from these total 
costs and the remainder is the cost of pro- 
ducing copper. Decrease the credit for silver 
and gold, then up goes the cost of producing 
copper by exactly the same amount. 

Theie is no surplus of ‘opper or lead or 
zinc. All are vital strategic metals without 
which we could not hope to win this war. 
There is need for every pound that can be 
produced. In fact, there is a deficit. But 
how thankful we all should be that private 
capital—risk money—has made the United 
States the largest producer of each of these 
metals. 

More nonferrous metals are needed. Fully 
alive to the situation and the relatively low 
prices for these metals, the American people 
through their agent, the Metals Reserve Com- 
pany, are paying a premium to many com- 
panies and individual miners of 5 cents per 
pound copper and 2.75 cent: per pound lead 
aad zine produced. This is a bonus, pure 
and simple. But there is no bonus on silver. 
Give the white metal a free market and every 
ounce producec in the Western Hemisphere 
will find a ready and avid market for useful 
service under present conditions without 
adding one bar to the “utterly worthless pile 
buried at West Point,” which is now so 
eagerly sought by industry and by our com- 
rade in arms, who again Has asked the Treas- 
ury for large quantities by purchase or 
delivery under the Lease-Lend Act. 

In the fight on silver there is no reason or 
excuse for not at least investigating the facts 
fairly and impartially. 

E. L. Bert. 


New YorK City. 





Exorbitant Profits 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM L. NELSON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 17, 1942 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. Speaker, on the day 
the House began consideration of the big- 
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gest of all tax bills, when the public was 
being urged to buy war bonds, and with 
millions of fine young men in the mili- 
tary service of our country, there was 
disclosed here in the Nation’s Capital a 
shameful situation. 

Speaking to individuals who were being 
called to account, Chairman Vinson, of 
the Naval Affairs Committee, said, “You 
3 men, sitting here in Washington, are 
getting $1,150 each a day, every day for 
the first 6 months of this year, including 
Sunday, while boys are dying at Bataan 
and Corregidor and on the Lezington.” 
This was not all. The press told of 1 
Washington family, the husband, wife, 
and 2 sons constituting a firm, which in 
1941 had a net profit of $613,798 as in- 
come in connection with war contracts 
secured for 11 manufacturers. Think of 
it. This represents the pay, for the first 
month they are in the service, of 12,27 





men. At $54 a month, 1 man, risking 
his life on the battle front, would have 
to serve 947 years, were such a thing pos- 
sible, to get the net profit made by this 
1 family in 1 year. To pay the profit of 
this family of 4 would require 24,552 $25 


| bonds, which sO many patriotic Ameri- 
| cans are skimping and saving to buy. 


Mr. Speaker, my interest in seeing a 
stop put to all easy money deals does not 
have its origin in the disclosures of yes- 
terday. I have a contempt for “con” 
men, for oily tongued “slickers” and 
| “smoothies” who endeavor to show how 
for a fixed fee or commission or pay- 
| ment in some other form they can “get 
| the job done.” Knowing that where the 
carrion is the buzzards gather, and hav- 
ing knowledge of the immense war con- 





tracts being let, I felt that Washington 
was a fertile field for “influence men” 
who professed to know the open door tha 
led to millions of dollars. 

Because I once suspected that I had 
caught the odor of something a bit 
putrid, and, as I have said, having no 
patience for the individual who is out to 
get easy money in connection with war 
contracts, I wrote Mr. Donald Nelson, 
head of the War Production Board, and 
| asked about the attitude of the Govern- 
ment as relates to the payment by con- 
tract seekers of fees or commissions to 
go-between men. 

In his reply Mr. Nelson wrote, in part 
as follows: 





’ 


I have your letter of June 29, 1942. Engi- 
neers, designers, and other technicians clearly 


| have an important role to perform in helping 
to solve the war-production problem through 
the application of their skill to the conver- 

|} sion of civilian industry. Their cooperati 
is needed and will be welcomed by 


| Government 

At the same time it must be clearly 
stood that there is no place in the war p: 
gram for lobbyists and salesmen whose st 4 
in trade is a purported possession of influ- 
ence with the Government’s procurement 
Officers. A nation fighting for its existe 
cannot afford the luxury of the support 
such parasites. 

The Government has attempted by 
methods to discourage the practice of retain- 
ing cOmmission agents for the pr: 
of Government contracts 


Mr. Nelson then quoted 
| Clause, which is included in all Govern- 
| ment contracts: 


under- 





Se yer 
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The contractor 
employed any } 
contract upon 


sin? 
s10n, 


warrants that he has not 

rson to solicit or secure this 
any agreement for a commis- 
percentage, brokerage, or contingent 
fee. Breach of this 7arranty shall give the 
Government the right to terminate the con- 
tract, or in its discretion, to deduct from the 
contract price or consideration the amount 





of such commu.ssion, percentage, brokerage, 
or contingent fees. This warranty shall not 
apply to commissions payable by contractors 
upon contracts or sales secured or made 


through bona fide established commercial or 
lling agencies maintained by the contractor 
for the purpose of securing business. 
pur} & 


It would seem, though, Mr. Speaker, 
that “picking” has been pretty good here 
in Washington, and that some, maybe 
nany, who profess to hold the key that 
unlocks the door have been rolling in the 
dollars. You and I want to See the Gov- 
ernment, which in the end pays the bill, 
take the last possible dollar in taxes from 
the suddenly-got-rich war-contract ex- 


perts. Exposure must at least mean this 
much. Would that it might mean more. 


It is noted that one gatherer of fat 


fees, on being questioned concerning 
much entertaining, replied that he is 


‘socially inclined.” In this connection I 
recall a statement I made a number of 
years ago to the effect that the social 
lobby in Washington is, of all lobbies, 
the worst. What of the men who, it is 
alleged, were frequently entertained? 
Are they blameless? Surely they cannot 
be so dumb. 

I do not know the remedy for influ- 
ence-men raids on the Treasury, for, 
after all, this is what such payments 
amount to, as they finally fall upon the 
taxpayers. All of us do know that some- 
thing should be done to stop such prac- 
tices. For one thing, every war broker, 
industrial engineer, public - relations 
counsel, and influence man might be re- 
quired to register. No man rendering 
legitimate service in a proper field would 
object. Publicity might help disclose the 
guilty. Those who represent themselves 

able to engineer Government deals on 
a fat-fee basis and who call themselves 
Americans are unworthy of the name. 
The honest public may properly place 
them on a slightly higher level than that 








oct upied by the alle ge d saboteurs who attorney for Wayne County, Mr. McCrea 
are now on trial. The piling up of profits | realized a substantial revenue from the 
by a few here at home while many Amer- | activities of Detroit’s vice traffic and 
ican men fight on foreign fields must be | that he also enjoyed substantial hon- 
SLOpped. | orariums from gamblers. 
al = Mr. McCrea displayed the utmost re- 
luctance in surrendering his share of the 
Sencar Witness Pleads Guilty sp ils of the prostitution and gambling 
ee rackets, to say nothing of slot-machine, 
of Tax Evasion lotteries, and numbers games in which he 
ee, was also involved. Mr. McCrea was re- 
iia ed iaiideceiainie sipaceiee salaibies Sam income moved from the office of prosecutor by 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS physical force on the part of the Detroit 
ol police when he refused to comply with 
j "Uy c the Governor’s order o1 removal. 
HON. DEW EY SHORT I understand that Mr. McCrea is still 
OF OE at large pending an appeal of his convic- 
IN THE Ht OF REPRESENTATIVES tion in the Detroit court. Apparently 
a July 13. 1942 Mr. Johnson is not so fortunate. He 
: admitted in Federal court that he failed 
Mr. SHORT Mr. Speaker, as a duty to file income-tax returns in 1937 and 
to our count! ur constituents, and our- 1938. Evasions were set at $4,436 in 1937 
s S, it u that every Member of | and $11,574 in 1938. This “honest mer- 
Cong crutinize with the utmost care chant” obviously made a good thing of 
the bona fides of those individuals who | his milk business, despite the monopolis- 
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appear as witnesses before committees of 
the House and Senate. Hasty judgment 
and superficial examination of creden- 
tials have been costly enough in times of 
peace; in war they can be disastrous. 
As an illustration of how a committee of 
Congress was victimized, I wish to refer 
to the testimony of Mr. George A. John- 
son, of Detroit, who appeared before the 
late Temporary National Economic Com- 
mittee as an ideal representative of how 
the milk industry should be run. MYr. 
Johnson was a Government witness. He 
carried the implied stamp of approval of 
the Federal Government, and his Detroit 
sponsor was no less than the prosecuting 
attorney for Wayne County, Mr. Duncan 
C. McCrea. 

It is quite possible that the T. N. E. C. 
did not have the facilities to investigate 
the background and character of this 
witness or perhaps the committee re- 
garded his sponsorship as sufficient gyar- 
anty of credibility and character. In 
any case, he was not investigated. In 
that connection, let it be borne in mind 
that he was a sworn witness appearing 
before a committee which was charged 
with determining such fundamental 
wrongs as may exist in our economic sys- 
tem with the purpose of finding remedies. 
Mr. Johnson had many suggestions 
based on his alleged experience as a “fair 
merchandiser” in a field which, according 
to his story, is overrun by monopolists 
and racketeers. His testimony was quite 
sensational, including stories of bomb- 
ings and intimidation, which, again ac- 
cording to Mr. Johnson, were suppressed 
by his sponsor, Mr. McCrea. 

This individual was received with cour- 
tesy and expressions of appreciation by 
the T. N. E. C., as he undoubtedly would 
have been under similar circumstances by 
any other committee of Congress. 

In view of these facts it is interesting 
to note that Mr. Johnson has pleaded 
guilty to income-tax evasion and that Mr. 
McCrea has been removed from office by 
the Governor of Michigan and indicted 
for sundry offenses of an extremely un- 
palatable character. 

It has been disclosed that in addition 
to the income paid him as prosecuting 


| 
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tic practices of his competitors, unless 
we are to infer that his association with 
Mr. McCrea enabled him to get a cut of 
the McCrea rackets. Mr. Johnson’s sen- 
tence is still pending. 

The conclusion to be drawn from the 
foregoing facts is obvious: We must be 
alert or we will suffer seriously and per- 
haps fatally from accepting the preten- 
sions of well-sponsored strangers who 
have one motive, and one only—to de- 
ceive the Congress for reasons of their 
own. The Johnson-McCrea team came 
to Washington to do a job—to sell an 
important committee a story regarding 
a basic industry that was not true. Un- 
fortunately for them, they were caught— 
but not here—and the record should be 
corrected to show that one is a self- 
confessed tax evader and the other a 
parasite and beneficiary of the most de- 
grading of occupations. 





A Political Opportunist 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM B. BARRY 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 16, 1942 


Mr. BARRY. Mr. Speaker and Mem- 
bers of the House, my opposition claims 
to be against me solely on the ground of 
my pre-Pearl Harbor stand on foreign 
policy. I respect the right of any sin- 
cere American to take that position. It 
is his constitutional privilege. If my 
opponent were an .nterventionist, I would 
gladly debate my record with him, as I 
believe it to be second to none during the 
past 5 years in advocating and support- 
ing measures for the bui'ding up of our 
Army, Navy, Air Force, and for the es- 
tablishment of a 5-year stock pile of 
critical raw materials imported from 
abroad—bill introduced March 1, 1938. 

However, the fact is that my Demo- 
cratic primary opponent, William F., 
Brunner, was not only an isolationist be- 
fore Pearl Harbor but was a supporter of 
mine until a couple of weeks ago. He 
does not represent the opinion of the 
people who signed the petitions for the 
candidates for whom he was substituted 
at the last minute. As a pre-Pear] Har- 
bor interventionist, he is a fraud. 

I respect former interventionists who 
oppose me, but I cannot say as much for 
Brunner. The kindest thing that I can 
say about him is that he is a political 
opportunist devoid of either pride or 
principle. 

His present act is reminiscent of his 
behavior last year when he accepted a 
job from the Republican Borough Presi- 
dent at the price of opposing his own 
party which had kept him in office for 
many years. Like a Hessian, he will 
carry any banner that serves his own 
fortunes. During the campaign, I will 
reveal this political Jekyll and Hyde in 
his true colors. 


YIM sisv TY. 








Independence Day 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. KARL STEFAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 15, 1942 


Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following address made 
by me at Neligh, Nebr., July 4, 1942, 
under the auspices of Neligh American 
Legion Post: 


My fellow Americans, Fourth of July, this 
year, comes to us when our Nation is engaged 
in the most desperate struggle it has faced 
since the signing of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence which gave rise to this great Amer- 
ican anniversary. 

The forces of wicked ruthless powers are 
loose in the world and unless they are stopped, 
everything that was laid down in the Dec- 
laration of Independence will be lost. Those 
human values which are the basis of the 
Declaration of Independence will vanish; 
those human liberties and privileges which 
make that emblem of red, white, and hbiue 
floating yonder, a symbol of the greatest ex- 
periment in civilization ever attempted by 
any people, will be extinguished. 

Need I say to you men who a generation 
ago went out preparec to make your su- 
preme sacrifice for your country and flag, 
that we will stop these wicked powers in their 
ruthless onslaughts? That we will preserve 
all for which the grand old flag stands today? 
That constitutional government, that the Bill 
of Rights, that the progress which we have 
achieved here in America, shall be preserved 
and perpetuated? Of course,I do not. Those 
of you who went forth a generation ago 
to protect that flag and preserve your 
country and to preserve and perpetuate this 
constitutional government—this great ex- 
periment in human liberty—you know that 
we will win this war. You know that your 
sons and the sons of your fellow citizens 
going forth as today they are streaming 
forth to the battle fronts, will do as you did 
a generation ago—they will achieve the vic- 
tory for home and country and civilization. 

Let us not delude ourselves, the cost will 
be terrible. The cost in blood and Cost in 
treasure will be stupendous, but win the 
victory, we will. 

What are we fighting for? 

We are fighting for human liberty. We 
are fighting for free constitutional govern- 
ment. We are fighting for religious and 
political freedom. We are fighting to main- 
tain our system of free enterprise. We are 
fighting to maintain our American way of 
life. We are fighting to maintain our Amer- 
ican way of working. We are fighting to 
maintain and preserve our American way of 
progress. In short, my fellow citizens, we are 
fighting for all that makes life worth while 
to men and women who love liberty. We are 
fighting for the right of those who shall come 
after us to lift up the eyes of free men to the 
stars, to lift the souls of free men ever up- 
ward in their progress; to dream the dreams 
and to realize the aspirations of free men 
and free women. 

America has the most to fight for. She 
must have the most to fight with. Ships, 
planes, tanks, guns, every machine and 
munition and supply of war. We at home on 
the industrial lines must furnish in time and 
in plenty to our boys on the fighting line. 
The broad acres of Nebraska under the touch 





of our rugged tillers of the soil, under the 
fervid urge of our patriotic farmers, will give 
forth abundantly of the food and fibers our 
boys at the front must have. 

The place of the American farmer in this 
war is one of threefold importance. He has 
the paramount task of contributing the 
greatest effort to feeding the fighting forces 
of our own and allied armies. At the same 
time his is a Herculean effort to feed the 
army of workers behind the battle lines, and 
when peace shall have come again, it will be 
very largely his task to feed a starving, war 
weary, and battle-ravaged world. 

I find it in my heart in this hour to thank 
God that threefold task is in the hands of 
American farmers. 

There is not a single hour in history, there 
is not a single paragraph in the traditions 
of our country and people, when the Ameri- 
can farmer has failed to meet any danger or 
any emergency with courage amd capacity. 
He will meet this crisis with courage and 
capacity. 

One thing is certain and that is that 
America will never starve on tco much food. 
We know now, as this war progresses, others 
are going to have to admit that fuel and 
tires to run our automobiles can be made 
from the surpluses that today cover the land 
of America. Let me too, my friends, 
that we are literally oniy on the verge of a 
new field of endeavor, guided by the chem- 
ists, which will not only use our present 
surpluses of farm products but which will 
put the farmers of America to work like they 
have never worked before, to meet the de- 
mands of the world of plastics; the world 
of motor fuel; the world of rubber; the world 
of a thousand and one new inventions and 
new ideas that would not have been recog- 
nized in the next generation had it not 
been for this war. Farm surpluses? The 
day will come and most of us here will live 
to see it, when the very term will sound 
grotesque in this broad land of America. 

I am not here today to try to tell you 
under any emotional urge or patriotic fervor 
that we will win this war without trouble and 
without cost and without struggle. In this 
conflict, America faces a two-fisted job and 
every man, woman, and child in America 
must roll up their sleeves and prepare to 
give every ounce of energy to the task of 
achieving victory. You service men know 
what I mean by a two-fisted job. You helped 
do a two-fisted job in the First World War. 
You farmers and you wives of farmers know 
what I mean by a two-fisted job. Your 
forebears did a two-fisted job when they 
subdued mountain and vale, prairie and 
desert to create this great, rich, resourceful 
nation of ours here on the North American 
Continent. 

Some of you here today came to this great 
Stat in a covered wagon. None of you are 
very far removed from those pioneer days 
when men and women with courage and 
self-confidence set forth into the unknown 
wilds to conquer the wilderness, to subdue 
the land, to make a fruitful nation. They 
asked for no odds, those pioneers. They 
wanted no favors. They were ready to do a 
two-fisted job with axe and plow and rifle, 
and they did. It is their sons and their 
daughters who will do this two-fisted job 
which now confronts us—this job of stop- 
ping the predatory powers which are raging 
over the world, massacring men, women, and 
little children, trying to stamp out all the 
liberty and all the progress achieved by man 
in his upward climb, trying literally to stamp 
out the very worship of God Himself in the 
world. Why, my friends, none of us who 
believe in the omnipotence of the Almighty 
Power can for a moment believe that these 
forces of darkness, these wicked, predatory, 
bestial, ruthless forces of the Axis Powers 
can win an ultimate victory. 
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There is no section, there is no class whose 
interests are paramount or can be considered 
paramount to the interests of the Nation 
as a whole. You farmers know that not the 
hands of a clock but the rising and setting 
of the sun fix hours of labor. You are ready 
to give those hours of labor to help win this 
war. You are ready to give those hours of 
labor to preserve our American way of free 
Government, of free enterprise and of free life. 

I want to say to you today *hat this is not 
the war of any section, any class, cr of any 
clique. It is the war of the United States 
of America. It is a war that involves the 
lives and the liberty of every man, woman, 


and child in this Nation. Anybody who 
thinks in terms of less than all the men, 
women, and children in the Nation is not 


thinking in terms of true patriotism or real 
love of country. Any individual, any group, 
any class, any section that will attempt to 
put self-interest or love of gain or lust for 
power above the plain American job of lick- 
ing the enemy and achieving a victory for 
all mankind is damaging the cause of Amer- 
ica and aiding the enemy 

I want you to think here today of what 
this war really means in its larger conception. 
Why, my fellow citizens, it means that if 
democracy fails in this representative Repub- 
lic of ours tu meet this issue, if the intelli- 
gence and brawn, the skill and resources of 
great free America should fail successfully to 
meet this issue, the light of freedom would 
go out in the world, the torch of liberty would 
be extinguished for all men, for God alone 
knows how long, perhaps for another Dark 
Ages. 

Ve are not fighting alone for our own land, 
for our own homes and firesides, for our own 
prosperity, for our own liberties, for our own 
free economy, for our own enlightened way of 
government and life We are meeting the 
supreme test of whether or not that kind 
of government, that kind of liberty, that way 
of life, the kind of people, the kind of nation 
that ha’ evolved vut of the Declaretion of 
Independence and the blood and sacrifices of 
our pioneer forebears can meet this issue and 
keep alight the torch of liberty in the world. 

Of course, veterans, we've got to do it. 
Of course, farmers of Nebraska, we've got to 
do it. Of course, fellow citizens of the whole 
of America, we’ve got to do it. We are in 
this war saving not a country alone but a 
world. We are saving not alone the right and 
the opportunity for our own posterity to 
reach onward and upward in religion and 
cultural and spiritual accomplishment. We 
are fighting for all the generations to come 
in the whole world to have those privileges. 

It has been a loug hard climb for man from 
the caves to the cathedrals, from the over- 
hanging clifis to the cloistered halls of col- 
leges. In this war we stand at the point 
of a great decision. Either by our effort 
our courage, our faith in God and in our- 
selves, we will rescue the world from these 
forces seeking to drag it down and we will 
make it possible for man to continue with 
his eyes on the stars to climt ever onward 
and upward, or, if we fail—and we will not 
fail—the pathway of man would be back 
down toward the caves and cliffs of ignorance, 
superstition, and bestiality. 

My friends, in conclusion, let me remind 
you of a very comforting, heartening fact. 
There came forth 2,000 years ago the humble 
Nazarene proclaiming the power of the mighty 
truth. They sought to crucify the truth when 
they crucified Him. The truth rolled away 
the stone of the sepulchre and came forth 
with Him. The truth went witl. him in the 
ascension. The truth pervades the whole of 
the universe. That truth cannot be extin- 
guished by the mad lust for power or the 
insensate cruelty of any dictators 

Let us keep alive our faith in Almighty 
God. Let us keep alive our confidcce in our 
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own courage and capacity. Let us keep our 
powder dry and let us in the righteousness 
of our cause do that which we can do and 
which we will do—justify the faith of those 
brave men who signed the Declaration of 
Independence for us by writing for our pos- 
terity across the face of this world conflict, 
victory for the Declaration of Independence. 





A Pleasant Dream 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 17, 1942 


Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp I 
am submitting a poem written by W. H. 
Flier, of Smelterville, Idaho: 


A PLEASANT DREAM 


¥ dreamed I stood upon a mount 
That almost reached the sky. 

From where I stood I had a view 
Of the whole world far and nigh. 


I saw our flag, the Stars and Stripes, 
Old Glory all unfurled, 

And the khaki coat of Uncle Sam 
A circling round the world. 


I saw our fleets of battleships, 
And the British stood nearby. 

I saw our mighty bombing planes; 
They almost filled the sky. 


I saw Hitler’s hordes of hungry Huns 
Still trying to hold some gain, 
While Soviet tanks and tommy guns 
Were showering them like rain. 


I turned my gaze toward the east 
To the land of the Rising Sun, 

And through a veil of battle smoke 
I saw what Mac had done. 


I saw our armies gathering there, 
Our bombers in the sky 

A-dropping eggs on those yellow boys, 
Who, some say, love to die. 


From out the din there came a sound 
That almost broke my dream; 

I heard the roar of the British lion, 
And I heard the eagle scream. 


And above the roar of bursting shells 
Out somewhere over there, 

And mingled with our victory yells 
The growl of the Russian bear 

And then while I was standing there 
It seemed so strange to me, 

The calendar jumped ahead a year 


To 1943 

Again I gazed out o’er the land 
That once was ruled by Huns, 

Ar w Hitler’s ragged fritzie boys 

wing down their guns. 

And what I saw was positive proof 
Phat tl old War was won, 

For I w the bones of Hitler there 
A-bleaching in the sun. 

es ed d § ward the 
unny I 

And W he I Musso 
A-hanging fro re 

I turned again toward the east 
Nhat seemed a blazing glow 

And saw beneath that smoldering hell 


What once was Tokyo. 


—W. H. Eller. 


Win the War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOSEPH J. O'BRIEN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 17, 1942 


Mr. O’BRIEN of New York. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Reoorp, I include the fol- 
lowing excerpts from an address by Frank 
E. Gannett, of Rochester, N. Y., before 
the Republican Club of Utica, N. Y.: 


To win this war every one of us must do his 
full part, take on every task and job for 
which he is fitted, and contribute whatever 
service he can. I know that ail of us are not 
only willing but are eager to do this. 

The war will call for great sacrifices, but, 
whatever they may be, we will make them 
and endure them in the same spirit as mil- 
lions befcre us have given their all and their 
lives to make possible our great America. 

Recently there was revealed a sentence 
written on the flyleaf of a diary kept by a boy 
who was killed at Chateau-Thierry in the first 
World War, nearly 25 years ago. This lad 
wrote: “My pledge: I will sacrifice; I will 
endure; I will fight cheerfully and do my 
utmost as if the issue of the whole struggle 
dvupcnded on me alone.” 

What an inspiration to every one of us is 
such a pledge. This private soldier who gave 
his life voices the true sentiment of Amer- 
icans today. It is gratiiying to see the way 
that the country has thus far responded to 
every call made that will help in the prose- 
cution of the war. 

The rationing of sugar, of gasoline, of tires, 
and the stopping of production and the sale 
of many articles has caused great incon- 
venience and heavy losses to countless thou- 
sands of people, and yet there has been rela- 
tively little complaint. There will be more 
interference with our everyday lives, but this 
we shall stand. Again, we can take it. All 
of us realize that these little things are 
nothing compared with the great sacrifices 
that will be made by those in our armed 
forces. 

I believe, however, that our Government 
should be careful not to impose on us any 
sacrifices that are not absolutely necessary, 
or any restrictions and controls that will 
not help in winning the war. As a matter 
of fact, wars are won not merely by the 
fighting forces but by the people behind the 
lines back home. 

We must keep up, so far as we can, Our 
employment, production, exchange, distribu- 
tion and consumption of goods. Business 
must go on and our system of economy 
must continue to function if we are to give 
to the war our strongest support. Our fight- 
ing forces will be weakened if we at home are 
prostrate. 

Orders must not be issued from Washing- 
ton that will upset trade and commerce un- 
less there is some good reason for it and 
unless it will help directly or indirectiy to 
defeat our enemy. 

We have had far too much of this sort 
of thing, this ruthless issuing of orders and 
regulations by boards and bureaus, that do 
more harm than good. 

Recently, for instance, our commercial air- 
lines were asked to cancel many flights and 
give up 100 transport planes to the Govern- 
ment. Our plants can now build 100 big 
planes in afew days. But taking these planes 
away from the air lines will cripple air travel, 
delay war production and entail enormous 
needless losses. Adequate transportation is 
a vital need in war or peace. 
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Again, industries using only a few tons 
of steel are ordered closed and thousands 
of men thrown out of work. The lack of 10 
tons of steel or 100 tons or 1,000 will not de- 
cide the war. 

Take for example razor blades. How little 
steel is needed for this product! Why 
shouldn’t their manufacture be continued? 

One firm here in Utica has a wide reputa- 
tion for making fishing tackle. How little 
steel is used in that product! Certainly it 
should be possible to continue its manufac- 
ture in a limited way, at least. 

I know of a big concern making loose 
leaf binders and books, that must close for 
the lack of just a little steel—as much per- 
haps as would be found in three or four 
railroad rails. 

I know another concern that has a mi lion 
dollars invested in parts of e product it 
makes. It is not permitted to use up its 
inventories but has been ordered to shut 
down although the public needs this product. 

I could cite scores of similar cases where 
many industries employing thousands of men 
have been needlessly closed. 

In the British Isles the Government is 
wise enough to see to it that all manufactur- 
ing that possibly can operate be kept going. 
Our newspapers on Monday carried a London 
dispatch saying that most of the restrictions 
on the manufacture and supply of apparel 
textiles had been removed, and that produc- 
tion in England would proceed, 

As a matter of fact, we can buy here in the 
United States a great variety of British-made 
products. The British realize that it is wise 
to keep manufacturing organizations intact 
and producing to the largest possible extent. 
This not only supplies the public with things 
they need but gives employment to thou- 
sands, sustains morale, and also makes that 
country ready for commercial development 
after the war. Why do not we profit from 
British experience? 

Instead, too often, our Government acts 
as if it were determined to destroy business 
and commerce, whether really necessary or 
not. Washington seems not to understand 
how short-sighted and costly is such a policy. 
Again and again the bureaucrats—who just 
love to exercise their authority and to create 
the impression they are doing something— 
do more harm than good. 

I wish we had in Washington someone who 
would make a check on all these sweeping 
orders—someone who would try to correct 
conditions that are the cause of just com- 
plaints and discontent, and are raising havoc 
with us without accomplishing any worth- 
while ‘results. 
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Increase of Compensation of Postal 
Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LELAND M. FORD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 17, 1942 


Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I have received hundreds of letters from 
constituents in regard to legislation pro- 
posing benefits for postal employees. 

I have consistently supported all legis- 
lation which proposed benefits for these 
postal employees, and I am going to con- 
tinue to urge the passage of and vote 
for legislation which may be of benefit to 
a group of American citizens who are 
loyal to their trust, and who, I consider, 
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exemplify faithful service in this country 
and to their country. 

My reasons are that in the years past 
the postal employee has been unusually 
faithful, efficient, loyal, and self-sacrific- 
ing. I believe, if there is any group of 
people in the United States who are now 
entitled to increase in pay, it is the postal 
employees, who have so patiently carried 
on their work for the past 17 years with- 
out any recognition whatsoever. 

All classes of employees have received 
increases, and the reason has been given 
that they had to meet the rising cost of 
living. Our postal employee certainly 
has to meet these same costs. He should 
not be forgotten, because he has carried 
on his work faithfully and has not raised 
a great deal of commotion about it, as 
have many others. 

I have always said that the greatest 
tower of strength in any organization is 
the morale of itsemployees. This morale 
cannot be fully present if these em- 
ployees are not justly treated. In addi- 
tion to this, I would like to see the Gov- 
ernment retain in its employ the best 
that is to be had. This will prove to be 
economy in the long run. Government 
cannot retain this class of employees if 
salaries are fixed so much lower than 
competing private business that private 
business is able to take away the best. 

Therefore, I am going to support, and 
I ask you to support, H. R. 7071. I am 
asking this on the grounds and on the 
supposition that this bill will come before 
this House containing those things that 
we are led to believe that it will contain 
and will give proper protection for postal 
employees. My understanding is that 
the bill in its present form will do this. 
When this comes before the House I, 
therefore, expect to support it. 





Injustice to the Negro People 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF . 


HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 17, 1942 


Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following article by 
Westbrook Pegler, from the Pittsburgh 
Press of July 16, 1942: 

Fair ENOUGH 
(By Westbrook Pegler) 

New York.—Some time ago a Negro boy 
whom I have known about 3 years came to 
New York with his regiment and telephoned 
his uncle, who is one of my close friends, to 
say that he had a few hours in town before 
embarking for an unknown destination, 
somewhere overseas. 

The boy is only 18 years old. He is an 
orphan and a volunteer soldier who might 
have waited for the draft and might have 
tried to make himself indispensable at a 
bench or lathe in some war factory. 

He enlisted last fall on his own decision 
from motives that make him a worthy com- 
rade-in-arms of Butch O'Hara or Colin Keliy 
or Douglas MacArthur and to the approving 


and proud surprise of his uncle and aunt, who 
are his only living adult relatives. 

He had lived with his old grandmother in 
the outskirts of Jacksonville, Fla., until she 
died, in a region which must have been a 
ramshackle, smelly slum if I know my Jack- 
sonville, as I certainly do. 

His uncle then brought the orphan to New 
York and put him into a suburban high 
school for a term or two, where he did all 
right. Then abruptly, he quit and got work 
at a succeszion of such jobs as are available 
to Negro boys. 

He was now on his own and free to go hell- 
ing around the drinking joints of Harlem 
until all hours and to get into trouble and, 
in some reckless or accidental adventure, es- 
tablish a permanent police record as a bad 
actor, if he felt so inclined. 


BARRED DESPITE ARMY UNIFORM 


But last fall he enlisted and was sent to a 
number of Army places before he found him- 
self back in Florida driving a big truck. He 
didn’t tell me, he didn’t have to tell anyone 
because everybody knows that, although he 
was an American soldier in the uniform of 
his country, in Florida he still found himself 
in a class below that of the most treacherous 
undiscovered traitor of the German Bund 
and barred not only from the haunts of the 
white civilians whose very lives he had vol- 
unteered to defend with his life, but for- 
bidden even to buy a sandwich or a glass of 
milk in a white restaurant. 

Nevertheless, at the very moment of em- 
barkation for a voyage through dangerous 
waters to face other dangers overseas, he not 
only was uncomplaining but happy and 
anxious only lest his uncle worry about him. 

Now, assuming that this boy comes back 
from the war to a victorious country, what 
status will he come back to? Will he be 
niggerized again and restricted to menial 
jobs, Jim-Crowed, and driven back to the 
dreadful ghettos of our cities, or will he be 
treated as an American? 

I doubt that consciously this boy has 
any idea that in fighting the foreign enemy 
of his country and of all freedom he is fight- 
ing a special fight of his own people for a 
decent me sure of opportunity and consider- 
ation from the white Americans. But shame, 
if no other force, should compel the white 
American to face at last the fact that this 
boy and his people are the victims of a dirty 
deal that simply cannot go on. 


REST OF US DO NOT KNOW THEM 


He cannot be asked to fight. His patriotic 
offer of his life cannot be accepted in human 
decency if, when it is all over, he is to be 
barred absolutely from all decent and pleas- 
ant surroundings for his home by reason of 
his race, barred from the trades and the fac- 
tories, and in politics only exploited as a 
club in the hands of one faction to beat an- 
other. 

The injustice to the Negro people of the 


United States is more a matter of supersti- 
tion, tradition, ignorance, and indifference 
than of conscious cruelty in the hearts of 


the white men. They live among us, but we 
do not know them. Except when they erupt 
and riots result, we ignore their existence. 

We accept foreigners from Europe and 
ganize leagues to protect their 
welcome them into all our 


or- 
lights; we 
lenitial dis- 


resi 


tricts with no more restraint than that of 
snobbery, and all our professions and trades 
are open to them. But the Negro, who was 
born among us and fights for the United 


States, when war is up 
because he is a Negro. 

Although my recent adventure with the 
Negro press has subjected me to some spir- 
itual violence, I am glad I provoked the sub- 
ject, because the experience has made me 
realize what awful conditions our indiffer- 
ence has put upon these fellow Americans. 

If I were a Negro, I would live in constant 
fury and probably would batter myseif to 


is told to stand aside 
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death against the bars enclosing my condi- 
tion. I would not be a sub-American or a 
subhuman being and in docile patience for- 
ever yield my rightful aspiration to be a man, 
to work, to progress, and to move out of the 
slums; yield even to strangers come from 
other countries, including even strangers 
who had fought against me in the wars. 





Old-Age Assistance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HARRY R. SHEPPARD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 17, 1942 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following resolution 
of the Fraternal Order of Eagles: 


Whereas the Fraternal Order of Eagles, na- 
tionally and through the various State aeries, 
has taken the leadership in the establish- 
ment of a system of old-age assistance 
throughout the United States; and 

Whereas this plan of aiding the needy 
aged of our Nation has met with Nation-wide 
approval and through it a system of financial 
assistance to the needy aged of the United 
States has provided these aged people with 
security in their old age; and 

Whereas, by reason of the world-wide war 
in which the United States of America is 
involved, tremendous drain has been placed 
upon the manpower of our Nation and the 
youth of our Nation has been required to 
take up arms in the defense of the soils of 
America, and industry and agriculture have 
required the services of the maximum man- 
power of America; and 

Whereas California, by reasOn of its stra- 
tegic location and the imminent danger of 
invasion, has become the arsenal of democ- 
racy on the west coast and its maximum 
manpower has been required to produce the 
food and materials necessary to the winning 
of the war; and 

Whereas many able-bodied, patriotic, and 
industrious men of California and of the 
Nation, who have the physical ability and 
who, by reason of their age, are now receiv- 
ing old-age assistance, and who are desirous 
of devoting their time, services, and ability 
toward increasing the production of food and 
materials for war and are desirous of filling 
the ranks of producers who have entered the 
armed services of cur Nation; and 

Whereas under the present old-age-assist- 
ance laws, based upon need, these men are 
unable to work without being deprived of 
their old-age assistance by reason of the fact 
that they are precluded from earning any 
additional income: 

Now, therefore, the California State Aerie 
of the Fraternal Order of Eagles, in conven- 
tion assembled at Sacramento, Calif., hereky 
resolves to do everything in its power to alle- 
viate this condition and urge legislation for 
the purpose of permitting the recipients of 
old-age assistance to return to fruitful en- 
deavor and prcductive labor without being 
penalized in the aid which they are now re- 
ceiving and which they might receive 
the need for their services i 
further 

Resolved, That copies of tt 
inscribed upon the minutes of this State Aeri 
Convention and forwarded Members of 
Congress from the State of California, and 
that the old-age pension committee the 
State Aerie of the Fraternal Order of Eagles 
be urged to present this matter to 


after 
passed; be i 
; resolution be 
to 


or 


the State 
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legislature and seek legislation in California 
to allow able-bodied, patriotic recipients of 
old-age assistance to lend their service to the 
producers of this State and Nation without 
penalty, without being deprived of their old- 
age assistance, and without the need of mak- 
ing new applications for old-age assistance 
when the need for their labor and work has 


passea. 





Provincetown, Mass. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES L. GIFFORD 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 17, 1942 


Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I have 
always been justifiably proud of having 
had the honor of representing for a full 
score of years the southeastern portion 
of Massachusetts, and particularly my 
own historic section. 

A few days ago an incident happened 
at Provincetown, at the tip of the Cape, 
to which I wish briefly to refer. That 
historic town, in whose harbor the May- 
flower Compact was drawn up—an in- 
strument which, with the Declaration of 
Independence and the Constitution, cre- 
ated the fundamental concepts upon 
which our Nation was built—and where 
the sturdy Pilgrim Fathers first set foot 
on the soil of America, was the recipient 
of a signal honor. It was well deserved. 
The National Director of the Office of 
Civilian Defense flew from Washington to 
bestow it. It was the first locality in the 
United States to receive this award—a 
scroll in testimonial of the fact that its 
private citizens had met the test of a 
national emergency with the highest 
degree of efficiency. 

We had long known that Cape Cod 
was prepared to meet such a test as per- 
haps no other locality was. Our citizens 
had perfected their various civilian or- 
ganizations in a manner to win recog- 
nition and praise and to serve as a model 
for the country. Yet only an actual test 


could prove the value of this organiza- 
tion. Not a make-believe one, but war 
itself! War on the United States was 


brought to our shores by the Axis enemies, 


Close to the Cape Cod sector where the 
only German shells landed in America 
during the first World War three ships 
we torpedoed and sunk during a night 





only a few weeks ago. Their flares of 
distress were plainly seen from the 
P ncetown shores. Word was flashed 
to the director of the Provincetown Com- 
mittee on Public Safety, Mr. John H. 
Rosenthal, that there would be need of 
giving aid to tl urvivers and properly 
! vil the de There was no way 
estimating, in advance, how great this 
need might be But the organization 
ready—ready to fu on at this 
minute’s ca Perhaps in part this was 
due to the fact that Cape Cod has had to 
face emergencies arising from tragedi 
fTec xr “those who go down to the sea 
n ships” for several centuries, and the 
merely carrying on a nob 


people wert 








The distress signal came in the early 
hours of the morning, practically the 
dead of night. Before the survivors of 
the stricken ships were landed, there 
were at their respective posts trained and 
efficient men and women fully prepared 
to cope with the situation, as follows: 4 
physicians, 5 registered nurses, 45 Red 
Cross first aid workers, 4 Boy Scout 
messengers, 27 canteen workers, 7 am- 
bulance drivers, 50 auxiliary policemen, 
25 air-raid wardens, and 20 staff workers. 
And this in a community having a nor- 
mal population of hardly more than 2,000 
souls! 

Most fortunately, the survivors num- 
bered only a few score and the dead very 
few, but the organization was ready and 
on the job. Police headquarters served 
as a morgue; a hotel was comman- 
deered—volunteered as a matter of fact— 
and the injured and war-worn survivors 
were fed and given necessary Care over a 
period of 32 hours. There was no hys- 
teria; no false moves. America showed 
what she could do when at war and 
Provincetown furnished a shining ex- 
ample for the rest of the Nation should 
it, too, come to fee] the real horrors of a 
total conflict and its civilian population 
be called upon to share the tasks of our 
men in the fighting forces. 

I feel that on that night Provincetown 
represented all of America and served 
notice on the Axis Powers that we may 
adopt the motto of our famous Coast 
Guard, “Semper Paratus’”—always pre- 
pared. Certainly I hope that it is true 
of the rest of the Nation, as I know it to 
be true of my own Cape Cod. We have 
been weighed in the balance—and not 
found wanting. 

As Dean Landis, Director of the Office 
of Civilian Defense, said: 

Provincetown has discovered the meaning 
of total war. Not all of us are privileged to 
put our effort close to the enemy * * *, 
I am proud that New England has led the 
way, especially in civilian defense, in organ- 
izing units to protect the c ainst 
attack. 


untry as 


I, too, am proud—and properly proud— 
of the fact that in meeting this test 
Provincetown merited and received the 
first citation for efficient organization 
and accomplishment bestowed by the 
National Office of Civilian Defense on any 
town or city in these United States. 
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Mr.POAGE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the ReEcorp, I 
include the following address delivered 
by J. Walter Hammond, president of the 
Texas Farm Bureau Federation, before 
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the annual convention of the Cotton Re- 
search Congress in Dallas, Tex., July 10, 
1942: 
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Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, I am 
going to discuss with you this morning some 
of the problems that concern farmers at this 
time. 

In the first place, the largest contributing 
factor to the distress that has beset agricul- 
ture in recent years has been a protective 
tariff that favored one group in our national 
economy at the expense of all Other groups. 

This policy, as you know, reached its climax 
in 1929 with passage of the Smoot-Hawley 
tariff, which all but destroyed our foreign 
trade, brought growers to the verge of bank- 
ruptcy, and the entire industry to the verge 
of ruin. 

If you want an explanation of the loss of 
our foreign markets, go back beyond the 
present Government program—back to the 
disruption of normal trade relations which 
followed the Smoot-Hawley tariff of 1929. 

The producer and everyone connected with 
the export of American cotton had to con- 
tend with the problem of exchanging their 
product abroad for goods that were, to all 
practical purposes, barred from entry into 
this country by a prohibitive tariff wall. 

The European exporter who wanted to trade 
a boatload of manufactured articles for a 
boatload of American cotton faced the ne- 
cessity of paying a stiff tariff before he could 
bring his goods into this country after the 
trade was made 

Is it any wonder that under these circum- 
stances the European exporter took his man- 
ufactured articles to India or Brazil and 
American cotton was left without a market? 

That, my friends, was isolationism with a 
vengeance. 

The handicap under which One great sec- 
tion of our population labored was being 
forced to sell on a free market at world prices 
and buy on a protected market at artificially 
inflated prices 

Such an unfair arrangement was a major 
factor in bringing on the complete break- 
down in our national economy and the worst 
depression in the history of the United States. 

industry, however, was in much better po- 
sition to weather the storm than was agri- 
culture. By reducing production costs and 
decreasing output industry was able to keep 
its prices and profits far more stable and 
constant than could agriculture. 

Overwhelmed by forces he was unable, 
through lack of organization, to control, the 
farmer went right on producing more and 
more for less and less until, by 1933, he had 
produced to a point of exhaustion and faced 
absolute ruin, along with all those other 
groups dependent upon his prosperity for 
their own economic well-being 

For more than 9 years now efforts have 
been made to raise the farmer’s purchasing 
power to parity through the adjustment of 
production, commodity loans, parity pay- 
ments, and the ever-normal granary. 

Through the active support of farm or- 
ganizations, parity prices were finally secured 
on basic crops in 1941 by enactment of the 
85 percent of parity loans and supplementary 
appropriations. In January of this year legis- 
lation was passed authorizing continuation of 
the loan measure for 5 more years. 

Parity has been accepted by Congress as 
fair to the farmer and to the Nation. Even 
at full parity the per capita net income of 
farm people is only $1 while per capita in- 
come of nonfarm families is $3.60. Certainly, 
less than parity is unfair 

After all, money is merely a form of book- 
keeping, be it simplified or complex. In 
terms of dollars, the cotton a farmer raises 
and sells should entile him to a fair and 
plentiful exchange of finished goods, educa- 
tional benefits for his children, the oppor- 
tunity to maintain his farm plant, and meet 
his various obligations as his fellow citi- 
zens in other productive fields. If the price 
received is below parity, the standard of liv- 
ing for his family is automatically lowered. 

For balanced production it is imperative 
that parity protection be extended to all 
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farm and ranch products. Congress and the 
administration agreed to this policy in 1941 
through enactment of the Steagall Act. 
Every effort should be made to carry out 
the spirit as well as the letter of this law, 
for refusal to protect one commodity lessens 
the parity protection of all other commodi- 
ties. The current fight between the two 
Houses of Congress is based on this very 
fact. 

To sell stocks of wheat and corn below 
parity tends to undermine the whole parity 
principle, and the farmer is bewildered by 
this strange new philosophy that the way 
to insure production is to decrease prices. 
This is a direct reversal of the philosophy 
used to enccurage labor and industry to 
produce. 

They are promised higher and higher re- 
turns as a reward for increasing their pro- 
duction, but the farmer is told that the only 
way he can meet his food for victory goals 
is through lower prices foi his products. 

Leading newspapers, including those in 
agricultural areas, are now advocating lower 
prices for feed to insure abundant produc- 
tion of milk, butter, eggs, and meat products. 
They charge that women and children will 
be denied adequate rations of these vital 
health foods if the farm bloc succeeds in 
assuring parity prices to wheat and corn 
farmers. 

I wonder if these editorial writers ever 
consider the economic welfare of the millions 
of American farm families. I wonder if they 
realize that labor is receiving the highest 
wages in history, and that the percentage 
of the nonfarm income spent for fcod today 
is the lowest in 29 years. 

Apparently some of our commentators are 
not concerned at all if the farmer’s wife 
and children, already the lowest income group 
in the Nation, continue to work long hours 
at low wages producing cheap food to keep 
labor sleek and fat and to further expand 
the belly band of the already overstuffed 
industrialist. 

Recently the farm bloc was forcibly re- 
minded that it is going to be held responsi- 
ble if production of food falls short because 
of insistence upon parity prices for wheat 
and corn. 

Now we all realize that the cost of labor 
is the largest factor in the total production 
cost, on the farm as elsewhere. I wonder 
who is going to be held responsible if our 
production of milk, butter, and meat prod- 
ucts falls short because of a shortage of farm 
labor caused primarily by competition from 
high wage rates in industry and a con- 
tinuation of the Work Projects Administra- 
tion. 

The economic structure of our Nation is 
being severely shaken by our all-out war 
program, Farmers, remembering and still 
paying for deliverance from the disastrous 
inflation and deflation of World War No. 1, 
sent leaders of the Farm Bureau to Congress 
in 1941 to demand that inflation be curbed by 
controlling farm prices, wages, and profits 
immediately. If a price-fixing policy was 
to be adopted, we asked that farm prices be 
fixed at parity, no more, no less. We also 
asked that price fixing be applied straight 
across the board—to agriculture, industry, 
and labor alike. 

If the farm-price floor was to be left at 
85 percent of parity, then we asked that no 
ceiling be applied at less than 110 percent, so 
that farm products would still have a chance 
to average parity, considering market fluc- 
tuations. 

After months of hearings and debate, the 
so-called Price Control Act was passed, which 
legislated no control over wages but placed 
the 110-percent-of-parity ceiling on agricul- 
tural products. 

In view of the fact that labor is the largest 
cost factor in production and with no ceiling 
imposed on wages, we well know that the 
administration has not yet passed a law to 





control inflation. The Price Contrcl Act and 
the Office of Price Administration regulations 
have retarded inflation, but we cannot have 
real control until all factors of production are 
included. 

Before leaving the subject of inflation, al- 
low me to stress that full parity is not in- 
flationary. Parity follows rather than pre- 
cedes the rise in other prices. 

There is one more charge against agricul- 
ture that I want to answer at this time. 
That is the oft-heard complaint about creat- 
ing scarcity. 

The American farmer is definitely not and 
never has been in favor of a program of scarc- 
ity. But he could not continue to operate 
always under a policy of production for 
abundance when all other groups were re- 
ducing production to insure profits. 

May I ask you, where do the scarcities exist 
in our war program today? Are they in the 
Texas Panhandle where the wheat farmers 
are piling their harvest on the ground for 
lack of storage facilities? Or in the Cotton 
Belt, where millions of bales are available for 
the use of our Nation at war Unless farm- 
ers are allowed to meet rising production 
costs through parity prices, there may be a 
shortage of farm products in the future, but 
under the ever-normal-granary plan, agricul- 
ture entered this war better prepared to do 
its part than any other group in America. 

Unlike the steel, rubber, and aluminum 
producers, our granaries were full when the 
Japs struck at Pearl Harbor. 

But the question now is: Shall the Amer- 
ican farmer be penalized for his foresight? 
Shall the ever-normal granary be a mill- 
stone and a curse to the very group that pro- 
duced it while proving a blessing to every- 
one else in America? 

For more than 3 years the President and 
other farsighted individuals have realized 
that if war came to the Pacific a serious rub- 
ber shortage might result in this country. 
But in spite of repeated warnings nothing 
was done to insure an adequate supply of a 
ccmmodity which is the very lifeblood of 
the Nation’s transportation system. 

Why didn’t the rubber industry ship 
enough raw rubber to this country to meet 
an emergency that has been brewing for 
years? Why didn’t they build up an “ever- 
normal granary” of rubber? 

I'll tell you why. 

They were afraid that if they did the very 
same thing would happen to them that is 
actually happening to agriculture today. 

And now, is the Nation going to show its 
appreciation for the farmers’ farsighted 
program? Is it going to give him a chance 
to meet his food-for-victory goals? Or is it 
going to penalize him for being prepared, 
while subsidizing those industries that 
looked after their own selfish interests with- 
out regard for patriotic considerations or 
the public welfare? 

That is the question I want the adminis- 
tration, the Congress, and the American peo- 
ple to answer. 
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Mr. MARCANTONIO. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks I in- 
clude herein my statement with regard to 
the proposed plan to allow the people of 
Puerto Rico to elect their own Governor: 
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The proposed plan, as announced in Wash- 
ington, to grant the people of Puerto Rico the 
right to elect their own Governor, must be 
accepted in its true character. It is an im- 
provement within the colonial structure. But 
it must be accepted only as an improvement 
within the structure of colonialism. It is not 
an improvement of the colonial status. 

The plan can be accepted by the people of 
Puerto Rico and Latin America and by the 
people of the United States as a decoration on 
the facade of the building of colonialism, 
whose beams are rotten and whose founda- 
tions are crumbling. 

Further, such a move will in no way solve 
the question which is agitating the minds of 
every Puerto Rican and of the 100,000,000 peo- 
ple of the 20 Latin American republics—the 
problem of the political status of Puerto Rico. 
To these people it will represent merely an 
artifice and a subterfuge at a time when hon- 
est dealing with our friends and neighbors is 
essential to winning the war against the Axis. 

What the people of Puerto Rico want, and 
have a right to demand, what the people of 
all Latin America look to from the United 
States is the immediate unconditional free- 
dom of Puerto Rico. 

During the first World War, President 
Woodrow Wilson brought about the grant- 
ing of United States citizenship to the people 
of Puerto Rico. This concession raised high 
the national hopes and aspirations of the 
Puerto Rican people. But nothing came of 
it, and it was soon evident that this was also 
merely an improvement within the colonial 
structure. It was not an improvement over 
colonialism. Time and events have dem- 
onstrated that this proved to be no solution 
to the problem of the political status of 
Puerto Rico. 

Puerto Rico today is the key to Western 
Hemisphere solidarity. So long as the ques- 
tion of its political status remains unsolved, 
so long as we adhere to outworn policies of 
colonialism, so long as we seek by artifice 
2nd subterfuge to hide the real answer which 
is the complete freedom of Puerto Rico, just 
so long will this problem remain a deterrent 
to Western Hemisphere unity against the 
Axis Powers and to pan-Americanism. 

Puerto Rico must be considered by the 
United States as a key question within the 
problem of winning the war. We must not, 
cannot, continue the same policy of colonial- 
ism which was so responsible for the disasters 
of Java, Singapore, Burma, and Hong Kong, 
and which may prove to be tragically fatal 
in India. 

What is Puerto Rico? It is an island nation 
in the Caribbean, with a population of close 
to 2,000,000 Latin Americans. It is a colonial 
possession of the United States. It is one of 
the nations of Latin America, and the last one 
to retain its complete colonial status. And 
it is the United States, not Spain or any 
other non-American power, which has in- 
sisted upon continuing the status of Puerto 
Rico as a subject nation. 

In the Bolivarean era, Puerto Rico and 
Cuba were closely linked in the fight for in- 
dependence from Spain. Following the 
Spanish-American War of 1898, the United 
States permitted Cuba to become free. But 
it took possession of Puerto Rico. The aspi- 
rations for independence of the Cuban and 


Puerto Rican patriots were only half success- 
ful he people of Puerto Rico were humili- 
ated. Their status until the first World War 


was that of subjects. They were not even 
citizens. The economy of the island was 
shattered by American capital. It was re- 
duced to a monoculture, a sugar colony of 
the United States. With deliberation it was 
made dependent upon the United States to 
the extent that even vegetable gardens, com- 


peting with expensive long-hauled American 
produce, were locked upon askance. To the 
people of Latin America, Puel Rico has 
a United States diabetic economy. Its main 
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and 70 percent of the arable | is essential to winning the war on the Latin- | the high type of physicians that have graced 
four large Wall Street cor- | America front. | its past as well as its present; men seeking a 

articles of food grown on A declaration by the United States, now, | prosperous community in which to live. 
be shipped to the United | that Puerto Rico is free and that we recognize | Wayne County enjoys the enviable distinc- 
profits and expenses of its right to self-determination would be as | tion of ranking third in the United States in 
mopoly added, before they can | important a contribution to military victory agricultural wealth. Credit for this high rat- 
; the people who grew them— as was Lincoln’s Emancipation Proclamation | ing is due to a number of factors, among 
for $1 a day or less ; during the Civil War. It is just as necessary. | which are a soil and climate adapted to a 
of Puerto Rico have attempted It would strengthen our prospects of winning wide diversity of crops, a thrifty and progres- 
1is situation bv enforcement of the war in Latin America, in Africa, in Asia. | sive rural population, and its proximity to 

» law. which is being sabotaged by It would contribute to the military, anti-Axis good markets 

' both in the States and morale of half the population of the world. In Ohio, Wayne County ranks first in the 
| feeding of lambs and in the total value of all 
: ime than advocatine the , livestock, in the production of eggs and pota- 
of the island. many Puerto ‘ | toes. Mr. A. C. Ramsayer, of Smithville, 6 
n sent to the penitentiaries | Notes on Wayne County, Ohio, and | miles from Wooster, is ame Se 
™Tited States The leader of the . 1 | ing 2,250 acres, practically in one block, but 
a eel aa ie yn ire Sketches of Some of Its Notable is interested more in potatoes, having planted 
till in Atlanta. serving a Physicians | here last year 1,250 acres in this county, also 
h a charge. The is- | Owning many acres in Pennsylvania where he 


-G veernors. most of them | grows his seed potatoes. He harvested this 
ruthlessnes Nineteen EXTENSION OF REMARKS | year 325,000 bushels and is the largest per- 


ve through 1938, when or | sonal grower of potatoes in the United States. 
d by Gov. Blanton Win- We may now with the above background, 
its adel GLA dientialel I AL call to the attention some of the outstand- 

as the period of tyranny HON. WILLIAM R. THOM a . ie ; are ; : 
Rico have been ruled by ing physicians of the county and can men- 
rted from the States, ad- OF O5I0 | tion only a few, but there are many of whom 


roo lynch justice. The IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES we migut speak just as interestingly. - We 
e Coove has become : have had access to several different histories 
in-American people as | Friday, July 17, 1942 | of Wayne County from the private library 
of the Western Hemi- | re : ti gs of Lyman A. Adair, M. D., Wooster, Ohio, to 
, M1 THOM. Mr. Speaker, under leave | whom we look as Wayne County’s medical 
wteie ne ie adie to extend my remarks, I am including an | historian. From his book shelves may be 
If 8 oy were kik aie article of Dr. R. C. Paul, of Wooster, Ohio, found works on all subjects, from a complete 

vil " aiah 4 y . | + Rect y? . ? . 
who do not love im- | entitled “Notes on Wayne County, Ohio, | set of McGuffey’s Readers to a complete set 

have demanded | and Sketches of Some of Its Notable | Of the Annals of Medical History. 

= of Pusres Mito Physicians.” Dr. Paul has been associ- We feel that in the confines of Wayne 
ended once and for all ated with the draft boards of both World saaauiien ten S cuaaaitemadaae 
1 America, whom it Tar N and Wor Jar 9 , See DO ee eae ee ; 
- 7 ‘ , ~~ nds of War No. 1 and World War No. 2, having recognized as among the few in their chosen 
coe eae cond the been in the active practice of medicine | profession that have attained marks of abil- 
ar . for 50 years. | ity, struggles in adversity, prominence in 


ell k : 

is not fre * tl aradae | The early boundaries of Wayne County | their community, success in life and passing 

tates wants Puerto Rico | were illy surveyed and were in no sense ac- | 0% to their reward in ages from compara- 

a true intentions to- curate. It was the third county formed in very young lives to ages far past their 
0.000.000 Latin-American | the great Northwest Territory, Washington | allotted time. : 

Can we trust the | County being the first and Hamilton the | Among the younger men may I call your 

»” second, the former embracing all the terri- | attention of Eli Dudley Pocock, the precep- 

acl Mie wae en the tory east of the Scioto and Cuyahoga Rivers | tor of the writer who died at the age of 49 

: ' : nd the latter what is now southwestern | from cerebral hemorrhage. Dr. Pocock was 

Ohi |} born on a farm of 1,760 acres purchased by 

his father, a blacksmith who came from 


vernment, and to the 
7 


1 of Puerto Rican 


stion and one Wayne County was established by procla- 


: | rford ‘y yty ] ar ‘chacec 1e 
embel- mation of Gen. Arthur St. Clair, who was | Harford County, Md., and purchased the 
chosen Governor when the Northwest Terri- above tract of land in Clinton Township in 


d by mer 


now proposed in es : 5 aeldeiea heciitelalia dt dai ' etaticete a 
tory was created in 1788. From the mouth 1815. He also purchased 640 acres in Ash 


is a political of the Cuyahoga River where it empties into land eee orem ian! _ tere ~ 

importance for Lake Erie, at Cleve and, to “new Portage” in | po seo nt pm . ee ae: oe epee 
Saas Summit County, following the Tuscarawas 1e subject of this sketch responded to his 

— River through Stark County to north line of | country’s call to the Union Army and enlisted 
Tuscarawas County there terminating the | in June 1862, at the age of 17 in the 86th 
eastern original boundary of Wayne County: Ohio Volunteer Infantry and served his full 


4 are asking, 
Welles 

“in fact ¢ 
What did he 


the sov- 


c 


thence in a southeastern di tion on the | time, after which his name appears on the 

Greenville treaty line: on he county line rolls of the One hundred and sixty-sixth and 

between Stark and Tuscarawas, to the east One hundred and eighty-sixth Ohio Volun- 

line of Holmes County; thence across Holmes teer Infantry He is said to have had the 

County to the northeast corner of Knox | largest number of enlistments of any soldier 

County: then on the line between Knox and | from Wayne County He graduated from 

Ashland and on through devious v ays and | Bellevue Hospital January 1870; located in 

windings until it at first embraced a large | Mansfield, and in 1873 removed to Shreve 

SCO} f territory, includi ne-third of pres- where he maintained a successful and lucra- 

liana, the northeast | tive practice of medicine. He maintained 

including the site of Chi- one of the largest private collections of an- 

one-fifth part of Wisconsin, | tiques and archaeological specimens in Ohio. 

chigan, all of Lake Michigan, As Dr Pocock’s student, the writer placed 

Huron, St. Clair, | on exhibition in Columbus in 1889 a very fine 

rt of Lake Erie, in- and much admired collection from his large 

which rrys | accumulation of archaeological specime) 

one particular Indian profile made from 

\ at his vast domain, w arrowheads and darts of different colors, 

ntained 133,000 square miles vas large framed, which was presented to the Ohio 

than England, Ireland, Scotla and Wales, Archaeologicai Society at this centennial cele- 

ated at Detroit, v h city is still i bration. We knew of no one who grew a 

unty named Wayne larger, longer, more nicely kept beard than 

iyne County, Ohi now established, Dr. Pocock 

reated by an act of the Ohio State gi | The physicians from Wayne County who 

] ire, January 4, 181! t i mposed of 16 | ac me outstanding characteristic or 

township It Was nar n honor of Maj | honor bestowed upon them are so many it is 

Gen. Anthony Wayne, an ardent patriot of the | difficul select those most interesting and 
Revolutionary War A few outstanding facts | limit them to the space allotted us 

relative to the position in which Wayne Our memory reverts to one man in particu- 

County stands, might have some bearing in lar to whom maby er practitioners re- 








member with satisfaction, Leander Firestone. 
He was born in Saltcreek Township, Wayne 
County, 1819, worked on a farm until 14 
years of age, then to Columbiana County, 
then to Portage County, where for 3 months 
he indulged in the health-inspiring, muscle- 
expanding. chest-enlarging, lung-invigorat- 
ing occupation of chopping cordwood at 3 
shillings per cord, and hard beech at that. 

He graduated in medicine in the medical 
department of Western Reserve College, 
Cleveland, Ohio, and in 1847 was made dem- 
onstrator of anatomy in that institution. He 
was appointed superintendent Northern Ohio 
Asylum at Newburg. In 1858 he was elected 
president of the Ohio State Medical Associa- 
tion. In 1864 he became professor of obstet- 
rics and diseases of women in Charity Hos- 
pital Medical College, Cleveland. In 1870 this 
institution was constituted the Medical De- 
partment of University of Wooster, where he 
held professorship of obstretrics and medical 
and surgical diseases of women, lecturer on 
anatomy physiology, and hygiene. 

Dr. Firestone received the title of LL. D. by 
University of Ohio at Athens in 1874. He was 
popular as a public lecturer. His addresses 
were eloquent and masterly productions, re- 
plete with pathos and sentiment and chaste 
and sublime in imagery His descriptive 
power was terse and brilliant; his analyza- 
tions methodical and thorough; the feeling 
of the higher key and reflective. Among his 
many achievements he was an accomplished 
violinist. Following him was his son, W. W. 
Firestone, M. D., graduating in 1865, who 
rapidly rose to success and popularity in his 
profession in Wooster, Chio. 

William S. Battles, M. D., was a graduate of 
Starling Medical College February 22, 1852, 
and later attended short terms in 1853 and 
1854 in Philadelphia, New York, and Cieve- 
land. He owned a farm at Mill Brook, 3 miles 
north of Shreve, where he was a medical stu- 
dent with Dr. T. H. Baker, a practitioner of 
Mill Brook. 

His sorrel team was a visible object, and a 
community-known mode of transportation on 
his daily round of a country practitioner and 
his commuting between his office in Shreve 
and his farm at Mill Brook. He was courteous 
alike toward friend and stranger; he exhib- 
ited admirable gaity and earnestness of sen- 
timent. He had fluency and flexibility of 
conversation and force and facility of compo- 
sition. He loved poetry, and his sentimental 
and emotional attitude put him in harmony 
with Nature, with whose heart he must have 
been in tune; hence he not only loved her but 
reveled in her; plunged into her infinite 
bosom and filled himself to intoxication with 
her charms. He wrote many poems on vari- 
ous subjects. 

Joe H. Todd, M. D., born in Franklin Town- 
ship, Wayne County, Ohio, February 4, 1837, 
was a medical student of Shreve, Ohio, of the 


poet-physician W. S. Battles, above men- 
tioned, and preceptor of the well known 
Mason, and G. A. R. enthusiast, Dr. Eli D 
Pocock of whom we have written 

Dr. Todd entered upon his studies and 
aimed to be an educated practical man, Op- 


portunity was gracious to him and he took 
many special personal occasions to add to 
his general and medical knowledge under 
such men as Austin Flint, Jr., Delefield, Ham- 
ilton and other specialists in eastern schools 
of medicine and surgery. He had an ex- 
cellent professional, historical, and miscel- 
laneous library, and his passion for the 
cumulation of books was a mania. Dr. Todd 
was an archaeologist of rare ability and per- 


Severing type. 
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In his office, home, out-buildings, where- 
ever room was found was a large collection 


of animals, fossiliferous remains, petrifactions, 
botanical, mineralogical, and geo- 
logical specimens, stalactites from the 
Mammoth Cave, gold quartz from Colorado, 
Peru, and Mexico, splintered rock from El 
Capitan, fishes and alligators from the Gulf, 


zoological, 











boas, anacondas, elk, bison, lichens, and 
mosses from Alaska. 
A remarkably interesting personal char- 


acter, he died August 11, 1936, aged 99 years, 
6 months and 7 days. He was the oldest 
Mason in the Nation, and the second oldest 
practicing physician in Ohio and the oldest 
member of the Wayne County Medical 
Society. 

In 1872 Dr. Todd married Ophelia, daugh- 
ter of James Campbell, a native of Pennsyl- 
vania, of Scotch extraction, a scion of the 
celebrated Campbell family, one of whom, the 
Marquis of Lorne, married a daughter of 
Queen Victoria. To our subject and wife 
was born one son, James Campbell Todd, 
March 17, 1874. The young man studied 
medicine, was graduated from the University 
of Pennsylvania in 1900. 

Being a rather frail lad and on account of 
his health, moved to and lived in Oregon 
where, before his untimely death, he became 
associated in the faculty of the Denver and 
Gross College of Medicine, as an assistant in 
pathology and director of clinical laboratory, 
lecturer, associated professor of pathology, 
and was pathologist and clinical microscopist 
to Denver City and County Hospital, 
Anthony’s Hospital, Children’s Hospital, and 
Evangelical Lutheran Sanitarium for Con- 
sumptives. Dr. J. C. Todd will be remem- 
bered by his contribution to medicine in his 
textbook Clinical Diagnosis by Laboratory 
Methods, which was in the sixth edition at 
the time of his death 

One of the early practitioners in the county 
was Dr. C. H. Wilgohs at Doylestown, Wayne 
County, Ohio. The following is a news item 
on Dr. Wilgohs’ ninety-fifth birthday: 

A large and happy company gathered at 
the home of Dr. C. H. Wilgohs Sunday, No- 
vember 20, 1898, to remind the doctor that 
he had added another stone to the already 
large number of miles‘ones in his life jour- 
hey, and to wish him many more returns of 
the day. 

The doctor, although 95 years old, looks and 
acts like a well-preserved man of 60; is an 
exceedingly good conversationalist, walks 
without a cane, and thinks 5 miles is but a 
short tramp, reads without glasses, and re- 
tains a large pract.ce, one which many 
younger men would be glad to have 

He attributes his old age to the fact he has 
never allowed himself to be inactive but has 
kept thoroughly abreast of the times in all 
things He said he never used tobacco nor 
touched liquor until 43 years of and 
has always been temperate in all things. 

There has not been a death of a male 
member of the family from natural causes 
under 100 years of age for at least 400 years. 

The doctor was born upon a baronial estate 
near the city of Kiel, in the Province of 
Schleswig-Holstein, Germany. It was then a 
part of Denmark His father, at the time of 
his birth, was surgeon general of the army of 
the north, but afterwards resigned and be- 
came syndicus of the state of Muhlenburg, a 
position of great importance, both politically 
and financially. He was killed at the age of 
83, when horseback riding while attending to 
the duties of his position 

Dr. Wilgohs came to America in 
took permanent residence in Wayne County 
in 1840. In 1845 he married Maria Leibel- 
sperger, a granddaughter of George Babb, of 
Springfield, Ohio. She died in 1849. In 1854 
he married Miss Catherine Shondel, his pres- 


St. 


age, 


1835 and 


ent wife. He is the father of seven living 
children and has lost five 
All the great cities have grown and in- 
creased, some being but villages, some not 
even existing when he came to this country. 
Dr. Wilgohs died at the age of 101, at 
Doylestown, Wayne County, Ohio. As a boy 


he saw Napoleon’s 
Russia. 

Wayne County may well take pride in the 
part she played in matter of medical 
education. Many eminent physicians have 


army march through 


the 
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received their preliminary medical training 
at the College of Wooster, where a first-rate 
biology department is maintained. 

The department of biology at Wooster was 
organized by Dr. Horace N. Mateer, who was 
the first professor of that subject for a long 
period of years and who was also a much 
respected practitioner of medicine in Wooster 

Dr. Mateer graduated from the University 
of Pennsylvania in 1883. After completing an 
internship he came to Wooster to practice his 
profession. He was probably the first physi- 
cian in Wooster to have had a modern medi- 
cal training as laboratory teaching was then 
in its infancy. For years Dr. Mateer did the 
medical laboratory work in ster and 
vicinity 

One day shortly after Dr. Mateer had been 
established in Wooster, a committee from 
the college faculty came to see him about 
organizing a biology department there. His 
reply was, “I do not know anything about 
the subject.” The spokesman for the com- 
mittee retorted, “Go find out something 
about biology and come hack.” The docto 
took his advice and the result was tl 
Wooster College was one of the first schools t 
have a biology department, and that wa 
1886 to 


wy, 
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headed by an eminent teacher from 
1926. 
Among outstanuing medical men who re- 


ceived their early training at Wooster 
Marion Blankenhorn, now professor of medi- 
cine at University of Cincinnati School of 
Medicine; John G. Mateer, chief of the divi- 
sion of gastroenterology at the Ford Hospital, 
in Detroit, and a son of Dr. Horace N. Mateer; 
James C. Todd, whose name is mentioned 
elsewhere in the sketch, also a pupil of 
Dr. Mateer. Wayne County is proud of these 
names in medicine, and her pride is further 
enhanced by the fact that they were sons of 
eminent Wayne County physicians 

Henry Blankenhorn, Orrville Wayne 
County, Ohio, was a graduate of Western Re- 
serve, a practitioner of known ability, of 
striking gentlemanly appearance, recognized 
as a leader in his community until his death 
in 1923. He was the father of two sons who 
studied medicine, the younger one a graduate 
of Western Reserve in 1920, practicing in Orr- 
ville, until his untimely death in 1931. 

Marion Blankenhorn, the elder son, gradu- 
ated from Western Reserve in 1915. Served 
his internship at Lakeside Hospital, was as- 
sistant prof7ssor of medicine, Western Re- 
serve University, until 1933, later becoming 
chief of the medical department of the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, the position he now 
holds, and is recognized as an rity by 
the profession in general. 
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We Should Announce to the World Our 
War Aims 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. USHER L. BURDICK 


OF NORTH DAKOTA 


IN HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 17, 1942 

Mr. BURDICK. Mr. Speaker, the 
has arrived when a clear and nontech1 
cal statement of the aims of the All 
should be made, publishcd, and distrib 


THE 





uted throughout the allied countries and 
neutral nations. 

An idea is sometime: I r than 
cannon. It proved so with T Payne’s 
writings during the Revolutio) proved 
so when President Wilson d his 14- 
point program. We need now, and 
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a mere report of the meeting of President 
Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill 
on the high seas will not take the place 
of a clear-cut, realistic program. 

It ought to be clear that we seek no 
territory; we seek no trade advantages 
over any country after the war. It 
should be made clear that ‘we are de- 
fending what this country stands for 
and that we are not trying to perpetuate 
rule of England or any other country 

people who desire to give full ex- 
pression to their own ideas of govern- 
ment 

If the British 
such during 

o 


ie 


{ Y 


rule in India has been 
their administration that 
the people of India decline to fight for 
the Empire, we should be the last nation 
on earth to attempt to force British rule 
upon the Indian people. 

Similarly, are we justified in perpetu- 
ating the power of Haile Selassie in 
Ethiopia if he is guilty of the crimes 
charged against him and which cause 
Christian people to turn from the scenes 
of his inhuman deeds? 

It seems to me we will be a long time 
winning this war if we must answer for 
all of the shortcomings of those with 
whom we are fighting. If we must fi- 
nance our Ailies and actually do the 
fighting, we should demand that these 
war friends of ours exhibit the same 
attributes of democracy that we ourselves 
practice. 

We have a large number of people in 
the United States today who rail against 
the Government of Russia. The Rus- 
sians have been making a glorious stand 
against a powerful and scientific war 
machine carefully prepared for years to 
do just what it is now doing. It seems 
to me that the war in Russia has clearly 
demonstrated that the Government of 
that country suits the people in it. [If it 
does, we do not ..eed to be concerned any 
further with what kind of government 
Russia has. We should make it abund- 
antly clear that we take this position as 
all governments. If the people in 
countries want the kind of gov- 
ernment they have, let it so be. If our 
allies want to defend a great empire for 
the purpose of reaping commercial profit 
from the toil of people over whom they 

1e time or other established 
ul control, it is up to them 


to 


those 


nave at son 
a governments 
and not us to do it. 
object in entering this war 
defend this democracy 
wer which was and still is 
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We are certainly asking for no ad- 
vantage from any nation today as a con- 
sideration for aiding them in this strug- 
gle, and we should make it clear that 
after the war we shall ask no advantage 
from our friends or our enemies. 

If we cannot influence our allies to 
join in a clear-cut statement of our war 
purposes, we can at least announce to 
the world our own policy. 


The Latest on the World War Situation 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANK H. BUCK 


CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 17, 1942 


Mr. BUCK. Mr. Speaker, on May 22, 
1941, I first rose to address the House of 
Representatives on the World War situ- 
ation. There were then only some of us 
who really believed that war would ap- 
proach and engulf the United States of 
America. I do not know that many of 
the Members gave great heed to my re- 
marks on our relation to the world 
situation. On July 14, 1941, I again ad- 
dressed the House on the subject, More 
Recent Developments in Our Foreign 
Policy, and on August 12, 1941, in con- 
nection with the amendment of the Se- 
lective Training and Service Act of 1940, 
I not only endorsed the amendments but 
went into a discussion of the seriousness 
and danger in which this country stood. 

I was not trying to terrify the House 
or the country but to make them realize 
that more than ordinary legislation was 
necessary. On January 14, 1942, a month 
after the Pear] Harbor disaster, I again 
addressed the House on the war effort 
that confronts us. I was not trying to 
be one who comes and Says that I told 
you so. All of the remarks that I have 
made on foreign policy or our foreign 
situation I have intended to be instruc- 
tive and educational. I have distributed 
some reprints of these among the con- 
stituents of my district with the hope 
that they might be at least informative. 

One of the young men in my district 
has issued a statement that we should 
“win the war first.” He has not been 
able to say what would be done after the 
war was won. Certainly there is no 
legislator that I know of in the House of 
Representatives that is not bending his 
back to endeavor to win this war, using 
ali his strength, all the might that he 
has in that effort. It is not possible for 
the average citizen to understand the 
rapidity with which events are succeed- 
ing each other in the present struggle. 
It is for that reason that I have asked 
for time today so that I may convey to 
the Members of the House and my con- 
stituents what the present situation is. 
In May 1941, when I first addressed the 
House on the world crisis and called at- 
tention to the grave dangers facing the 
United States we were still formally at 
peace with the Axis Powers, and Ger- 
many had not yet launched its furious 
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attack on the Soviet Union. When in 
the summer of 1941 I again spoke on 
the subject Hitler’s armies and those of 
the Soviet Union were locked in titanic 
struggle on the long front from the Baltic 
to the Black Seas. When I last discussed 
the war on this floor in January 1942 the 
world situation had again changed com- 
pletely. Japan had treacherously at- 
tacked the United States, and her part- 
ners, Germany and Italy, had at once 
declared war on us. Defeats had over- 
taken us, but Bataan, Singapore, and 
the Dutch East Indies were still in our 
hands. In Russia the Nazi hordes had 
fallen back before fierce Russian coun- 
ter attacks and British troops still oc- 
cupied advanced posts in Libya. 

Today, 7 months after Pearl Harbor, 
we again face an amazing overturn of 
events. The Japanese have overrun a 
large part of the southwestern Pacific. 

In North Africa Rommel’s troops have 
fought their way far into Egypt, imperil- 
ing the position of the United Nations in 
the Middle East. In Russia Hitler is 
once more hurling masses of men, tanks, 
and planes against the brave Russian 
defenders in a desperate attempt to reach 
the Caucasus. In the Atlantic, in the 
Caribbean, and along our Atlantic sea- 
board, German submarines have sent to 
the bottom nearly 400 ships of the United 
Nations. 

I have described briefly some of the 
unfavorable aspects of the present mili- 
tary situation. But there is another and 
brighter side to which I desire to direct 
your attention. Thousands of fully 
equipped American troops are in battle 
stations on other continents of the globe. 
Since December 7, 1941, the American 
Army and Navy have accomplished a 
truly stupendous task in organizing and 
transporting without loss expeditionary 
forces to several points thousands of 
miles away. One of my own sons, an 
ensign in the United States Navy, is sta- 
tioned at Pearl Harbor. These troops 
are well trained and equipped and are 
ready, when the time comes, to go into 
offensive action against our enemies. 
The extent of this accomplishment will 
be realized when one recalls that in the 
first World War it was a full year after 
our entrance before any sizable body of 
American troops were ready to engage 
in combat. 

Another heartening aspect of the situa- 
tion is the story of our operations in the 
Pacific. Again and again our ships and 
planes have met the Japanese Navy and 
sent it scurrying home, licking its wounds. 
The Battle of Midway, the story of which 
was revealed a few days ago, was truly 
an epic of American heroism and daring. 

he losses sustained by the Japanese in 
that operation cannot fail to have a vital 
effect on the balance of sea power in the 
Pacific. 

Finally, there is the story of produc- 
tion. The flood of planes, tanks, guns, 
and shells now pouring forth from our 
factories is eloquent prophecy of the fate 
which awaits our enemies. It is true that 
our shipping situation is acute and that 
we must still wrestle with the problem 
of getting the weapons to the places 
where they will do the most good. But 
there is no reason why we cannot sur- 
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mount this obstacle as we have sur- 
mounted others. The valor of our sol- 
diers and sailors, as well as the quality of 
our machines, has already been proven 
on many a front; our problem now is to 
unite men and machines at the place 
where they can hit the enemy. 

This country and its associates in the 
United Nations have come a long way 
since the summer of 1940 when the Nazi 
military might broke through the conti- 
nental defenses and stood, flushed with 
victory, on the shores of the Atlantic, the 
highway to the Americas. Then Britain 
faced the aggressor alone, almost de- 
fenseless, but resolute and unafraid. 
Then our own military power was little; 
our army the smallest among the great 
powers, our air forces high in quality but 
in numbers far below the huge air fleets 
in Europe. Then the still free peoples of 
the world stood apart from one another, 
wondering when the evil forces of aggres- 
sion would strike at them. 

Who then would have dared to proph- 
esy that within 2 years Great Britain 
would be able to send a thousand planes 
against Germany in a single attack, that 
the United States of America would have 
built up an army of over 3,000,000 men 
and have converted its industrial econ- 
omy to war production, that 28 United 
Nations would have pledged themselves 
in solemn compact to the overthrow of 
Hitlerism? 

We of the United Nations are engaged 
in a struggle against a barbarous foe who 
seeks to dominate and enslave the world. 
We are fighting for the liberty of our- 
selves and of our posterity. We have 
absolute faith in the justice of our cause. 
The war will be hard and it may be long, 
but we are convinced that in the end we 
shall triumph over the forces of bar- 
barism. 

Attractive political slogans are easily 
conceived, but we must not let the con- 
duct of this war be handled by inexperi- 
enced men or those who seek to gain for 
themselves or their friends personal 
advantage. 





The American Spirit 


XTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. AIME J. FORAND 


OF RHODE ISLAND 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 17, 1942 


Mr. FORAND. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I am proud to include therein a 
soldier’s letter to his parents. 

The letter is written by 22-year-old 
Robert Labrie, who, because of a defec- 
tive eardrum, was twice rejected when he 
sought to enlist in the Army. In his 
determination to serve his country in the 
present war, he obtained medical atten- 
tion to remove the defect and finally suc- 
ceeded in enlisting. 

Although he had not yet finished his 
training, his letter received a few days 
ago by his parents, Mr. and Mrs. Armand 











Labrie, of 12 Bellevue Avenue, Lincoln, 
R. I.; in my district, typifies the American 
spirit and the determination of our men 
in the armed forces to Sacrifice every- 
thing that is dear to them so that the 
American people might be saved from the 
Axis “new order.” Bob's letter follows: 


DEAR MOTHER AND Dap: I know you'll take 
this letter hard, but believe me, it hurts me 
more to write it. I’m going to be perfectly 
honest with you because I don’t believe in 
building up your hopes only to be disap- 
pointed again 

Well, here it is, straight from the shoulder. 
First, we’ve been given orders to have all 
bedding, packs, rifles, and other equipment 
that is used for training ready to hand in 
by the end of the week. Second, our cook 
has orders to have enough food on hand for 
5 days and 6 nights. And this food is to be 
cooked in the train’s kitchen. Third, we’ve 
been told to have our mess kits good and 
clean, because we'll be using them for a few 
days. 

Dad, this means only one 
going to the west coast. Of course, nothing 
is definite. We haven’t been told where we’re 
going, but our sergeant told us today we'd 
be going on a long trip. So I’m hoping for 
the best, but I’m expecting the worst 

Dad, if I’m sent to the west coast, I'll 
probably be assigned to a combat unit, be- 
cause most forts there are embarkation points. 
Of course, this means I won’t be home till 
this war is over and, believe me, when I get 
there it is going to end damn fast. They 
won’t send me across for at least 2 months, 
because I haven’t had enough training as yet 

Dad, I wish I could explain the way I feel 
now. It’s a feeling you can’t put in words, 
but I'll try anyway. 

Although I want to visit my home and 
loved ones more than anything in the world, 
I’m still glad to go to the war zone and face 
it no matter how awful it may be. I'll be 
coming to the aid of my friends who are 
already there and at the same time be pro- 
tecting those I love. You know, Dad, as 
much as I like living, I’m not afraid to die. 
Of course, it is farfetched to talk of death, 
but I want you to know I’m ready for it 
any time. To me one man’s life in a hundred 
and thirty-five million isn’t very important. 
We have too many great men and great ideals 
in this country to let the loss of a few men 
change our way of living. No matter how 
many of us go, there’ll always be somebody 
to take our places. We're too great and too 
strong a country to ever be defeated. I don’t 
think there’s another man in ‘his Army who 
can be as thankful asI am. My life has been 
full and complete. I couldn't ask for any- 
thing more. 

Don’t write after Wednesday. 
it won’t be long. 

Your son, 


thing We're 


Don’t worry 


Ro 
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The Tax Bill Shou'd Go as Far as Pos- 
sible in Equalizing the Sacrifice of the 
War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 
OF CALIFORNI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 16, 1942 
Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, had there been an open rule on 


the tax bill, one amendment I should 
have offered is the amendment to place a 
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$25,000 maximum on the amount of in- 
come any family would be allowed to 
spend upon itself during this war. I be- 
lieve such a provision no more than just. 
I am sure the married people making 
only $25 a week and the single people 
making bareiy $10 a week, who must pay 
income taxes under the new bill, would 
feel better about the situation if they 
knew that beyond a certain point no one 
could enjoy income during this time of 
trial and crisis. Every American is 
ready to do his full part. He only asks 
that all others do likewise. 

Here is the text of the amendment I 
wish I could have offered tu the tax bill. 
Page 181, after line 6, insert: 

Sec. 154. Supertax on individuals. 

(a) General rule—Chapter 1 is amended 
by adding at the end thereof the following 
“SUPPLEMENT V—SUPERTAX ON INDIVIDUALS 
“Sec. 440. Imposition of tax 

“There shall be levied, collected, and paid 
for each taxable year upon the supertax net 
income of every individual a tax of 100 per- 
cent of so much of the supertax net income as 
when added to the interest on obligations 
described in section 22 (b) (4) issued prior 
to the enactment of the Revenue Act of 1942 
exceeds $25,000. 

“Sec. 441. Definition of supertax net income. 

“For the purposes of this chapter ‘super- 
tax net income’ of any individual for any 
taxabie year means the net income of such 
individual for such taxable year less the 
credits against net income provided in sec- 
tion 26 (b), except that— 

“‘(1) There shall be included the interest 
on obligations described in section 22 (b) 
(4) (relating to interest on certain Govern- 
ment obligations) issued after the enactment 
of the Revenue Act of 1942; 

“(2) There shall be included amounts de- 


scribed in section 22 (b) (2) (B) (relating 
to employee annuities) and in section 165 
(b) (relating to employee trusts) paid with 


respect to such individual by his employer 
in such taxable year; 

“(3) There shali be excluded so much of 
the net income attributable to a trade or 
business in which such individual is en- 
gaged as is determined, under regulations 
prescribed by the Commissioner with the 
approval of the Secretary, to have been ex- 
pended in the payment of debts incurred in 
such trade or business or to have 
pended for normal capital growth 
trade or busines 

“(4) There shall be allowed as 
deduction the tax imposed by sections 11 
12 for such taxable year; 
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“(5) There shall be allowed an addi- 
tional deduction amounts paid during such 
taxable year (A) to retire indebtedness in- 
curred prior to Janu: 1, 1942, ( t y 
premiums on policies of life insuran¢ n 
out prior to January 1, 1942, (C) pay r 
such essential family and living exp 
during such taxable year as were abnormally 
large in amount in compari 
penses in previous taxable years ( - 
mined under regulations pr ibed by é 
Commissioner with the approval f the 
Secretary, and (D) to pay for rch 
of obligations of the United States minu 
amounts received during such taxable year 
from the sale or other disposition of ob! . 
tions of the United States. The deduction 
allowed by this paragraph shall in no event 
exceed 15 percent of tl net income < 
puted with the deduction provided fo: 
paragraph (4); anc 

“(6) There shall be excluded at il in- 
come which, under regu pI ibed by 
the Commissioner with the ap} al of the 
Secretary, is determined to |} ittributable 
to any other taxable year, if the taxpayer con- 
sents, in such manner and at such time as the 
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regulat prescribe, to pay any in- 
crease in the tax imposed by this supplement 
which would have been payable for the tax- 
able years to which such abnormal income is 
attributable had such abnormal income been 
included in supertax net income for such 
taxable years.’ 

(b) Estates and trusts: Section 161 (a) is 
amended after “taxes imposed 
by this chapter” the following “(except the 

¢ imposed by supplement V in the case of 


ions shall 


by inserting 








estates and trusts described in paragraphs 
(1), (2), and (3) c 

(c) Undistributed profits: Part I of chap- 
ter 1 is amended by adding at the end thereof 
the following new sectioz 

3! i7. Surtax on undistributed profits 
I As used in this chapter— 
m ‘section 17 net income’ 
means the net income minus the sum of 

(A) 7 1 mJ by sections 13, 14, 
and J i e tax imposed by subchapter 
E chapter 2 

B) The cr provided in section 26 
(a relating t interest on certain obliga- 

ns of the U States and Government 
corporatio 

(C) In the case of a holding company 
affiliate (as defined in section 2 of the Bank- 
ing Act of 1 tl umount allowed as a 
credit under section 26 (d) 

(D) In the case of a national mortgag 
associatk cre ea inagel LILIC Itl of the 
Vational Housing Act, the amount allowed as 

cred 1 1e1 ¢ n 26 (e) 

(2) T term ‘undis buted net income’ 
r he sect 17 net income minus the 
SI of e dividends paid credit provided 
i 27 and the credit provided in sec- 
T é ( racts restricting 
C de! 

) Im} of tax: There shall be 
levie colle 1d paid for each taxable 
ear upon the net income of every corpora- 
t irtax equal to the sum of the follow- 
ing, subject to the application of the specific 
cred as pI a n subsection (c): 

Seven per the portion of the undis- 
tri ed 1 in¢ 1 hich is not in excess 
of 10 perce of the section 17 net income 

Twelve } en he portion of the un- 
distributed net income which is in excess 
of 10 percent and not in excess of 20 per- 
cent of the se n 17 net income 

‘Seventeen percent of the portion of the 
undistributed net income which is in excess 


and not in excess of 40 percent 


of ti é 17 net income 
Twenty-two percent of the portion of the 
undistributed net income which is in excess 
f 40 j nt and not in excess of 60 percent 
of the section 17 net income 
Tw eve percent of the portion of 
tie t f I me which is it 
ext 60 1 ection 17 ne 
l ( I € than 
I ( n 17 
I be 
the 
1e . is 
ctl 17 
) ( da 
i in par raph 2) 
\ ig € t If the 
é ii { ( 
(b) 
"T 
x 
i 
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ruptcy under the laws of the United States 
or are insolvent and in receivership in any 
court of the United States or of any State, 
Territory, or the District of Columbia. 

“(3) Insurance companies subject to the 
tax imposed under sections 201, 204, or 207. 

“(4) Foreign corporations. 

“(5) Corporations which, by reason of 
deriving a large portion of their gross income 
from sources within a possession of the 
United States, are entitled to the benefits of 
section 251 


“(6) Corporations organized under the 
China Trade Act, 1922. 

“(7) Joint-stock land banks organized 
under the Federal Farm Loan Act, as 


amended 

“(e) Exempt corporations: 
tions exempt from taxati 
ter, see section 101 

“(f) Tax on personal holding companies: 
For surtax on personal holding companies, see 
section 500 


For corpora- 
on under this chap- 


“(g) Improper accumulation of surplus: 
For surtax on corporations which accumu- 
late surplus to avoid surtax on stockholders, 
see section 102.” 


Make Inflation Control Effective 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLINTON P. ANDERSON 


OF NEW MEXICO 
THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 17, 1942 


Mr. ANDERSON of New Mexico. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I am happy to call to the atten- 
tion of the House the news story telling 
of the President’s intention to ask for 
new legislation to be built around wage 
stabilization. 

Just 2 days ago I stood in the Well of 
this House and pointed to the fact that 
Leon Henderson could not properly do 
his job without fundamental aids to his 
price-control law, and that the size of his 
appropriation was not as important as 
the provision of such aid by implement- 
ing the President’s seven-point program, 
which I summarized in less than 40 
words. 

At that time I suggested that the House 
should take no recess until it wrestled 
with the problem of threatening infla- 
tion. Naturally I am deeply pleased by 
this news story that the President has 


IN 


t 
again assumed leadership in this impor- 
tant economic field and has suggested 
that Members of Congress may have to 
revise their plans for a recess until some- 
thing is done. My speech was not based 


on any tip as to the President’s inten- 
ions. The need was obvious, and my 
fervent hope was that the President, 


whose leadership I have followed in every 


issue of our foreign relations, wouid take 
the first step in this important domestic 
Cli 

I therefore reprint news story irom 
the front page of yesterday’s Washington 
Star. 1 following A clated Press 

ory 
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President Roosevelt has discussed the situ- 
ation with congressional leaders several times 
in recent weeks. Informed Members of Con- 
gress, who declined quotation by name, said 
the President was about ready to make 
known the remedial steps he and price-con- 
trol officials believe should be taken. 

As a result, Members of Congress, who 
had been looking forward to a recess of sev- 
eral weeks starting in approximately 10 days, 
were being told they might have to revise 
their plans. 

Rising farm prices, which have not yet 
reached the statutory ceiling in the Basic 
Price Control Act, already have caused Price 
Administrator Henderson to raise the ceiling 
on canned and dried fruits. Sporadic in- 
creases in wages, in the price of raw prod- 
ucts and in other miscellaneous costs, such 
as transportation, have made an “extremely 
tight” situation with reference to many other 
ceilings, the congressional sources said. 

PRICE-CONTROL PLAN IN PERIL 

Mr. Henderson told a House committee 
yesterday that the price-control program was 
in danger of breaking down, and that 
wage control was the next thing over the 
horizon. 

There was no immediate indication of the 
nature of specific proposals Mr. Roosevelt 
might have in mind, but it was reported that 
one would deal with “freezing” wages at the 
present levels. That would block requests 
for increased pay to compensate for rising 
costs of liv ‘ 


ing 





Price Control 


N OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CHARLES A. PLUMLEY 


OF VERMONT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 9, 1942 


Mr. PLUMLEY. Mr. Speaker, I am no 
chameleon; I just cannot change my 
color every time somebody else gets out 
on a limb and wants me to climb a tree 
to meet him. 

On the 4th day of August 1941, I 
said—and you can find it in the ConGREs- 
SIONAL REcorRD in the Appendix on page 
A3743—that- 

Price control as a remedy for the ills of the 
body politic is as effective as a mustard plas- 
ter on a gas heater. It may cover a hole or 
stop a leak temporarily until it is dried out 
and tried out, but it is too late when it has 
to be offered as a remedy. * * * Stand- 
ing alone 1 not solve anything much. 


EXTENSI 


it will 
That there can be no price control without 
wage control is elementary and 
matic a proposition to require demonstration 
* * * A general advance in wages like an 


too axio- 


advance in the cost of living, means general 
inflation 
Then on November 25 of the same 


year, and on page 9122 of the ConcrREs- 
SIONAL ReEcorD, you will find that I said: 


It is j common sense that there can be 
no price control without wage control. It is 
too elementary and axiomatic a proposition 
to require discussion or demonstration. * * * 
To say that we can avoid direct control of 

res is wishful thinking It is the only 

1 if experience is a standard, that an up- 
ward tendency of costs can be controlled 
‘ A general nce in wages, like an 
ad ce it f living, means general 
inflation Labi not bei bought or 

d—t] ] 








Again on the 28th day of November 
1941, I said—and it is to be found on page 
9211 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD: 

With all due respect to Mr. Henderson and 
Mr. Baruch and all the economists, who ad- 
mittedly know so much more than I do or 
can ever hope to know, I take this Oppor- 
tunity to say that without a ceiling on sal- 
aries and wages, every increase in the rate 
of employee compensation necessitates a per- 
centage increase in the cost of goods made 
or service rendered. The Government cannot 
freeze prices without freezing wages. 


Then on December 1, as appears in the 
Appendix of the CONGRESSIONAL REcoRD 
on page A5374, I said, with respect to the 
so-called price-control bill, that those 
who voted for it would have a lot of 
things to explain. I said that the bill— 
politically, from a partisan standpoint, was 
inexpedient, inopportune; and from a na- 
tional standpoint, if it should become a law 
as it passed the House, would be a catas- 
trophe. 


Well, it passed the House and it be- 
came a law, and this was long before the 
O. P. A. was ever thought of, but I have 
not changed my ideas or my opinion one 
whit, jot, or tittle. My position with re- 
spect to the fundamental principles for 
price control are the same today as they 
were with respect to which I have under- 
taken to make myself very clear in days 
gone by. In fact, my position has been 
strengthered and my judgment con- 
firmed by what has happened. 

The O. P. A. and its administration 
has demonstrated that it will not work 
efficiently on its present basis. 

My .easons and my conclusions were 
not original; they were the product of 
the experiences of the ages. They are 
based on fundamentals. Stripped to the 
bone the fundamental reasons why O. P. 
A. cannot succeed—and therefore it fol- 
lows that it is wicked to waste the tax- 
payer’s money in experimentation futile 
at the outset—are found in the fact that 
the immutable, economic laws which con- 
trol the destiny of men and nations still 
operate. 

There can be ao really effective price 
control without wage control and the 
other essential affiliates. Common sense 
dictates that you cannot sit on a three- 
legged stool from which one or two of 
the legs are missing and operate success- 
fully. It just cannot be done. Mr. Hen- 
derson admits it. He says wage control 
is next. Thatis too late for the O. P.A.; 
he is sitting on a one-legged stool now. 
The President is reported ready to put 
in the other leg, so it is said. But what 
the President proposes is to adopt the 
Canadian system, which k.ocks Mr. Hen- 
derson off the stool) altogether. 

Before we get through with this al- 
leged price-control business I miss my 
guess if you do not see the President send- 
ing up a message to Congress demanding 
the passage of an over-all wage-control 
law. He will have to do it to save the day. 
It will be pretty late in the day, but “bet- 
ter late than never,” anc the gentleman 
from Tennessee {Mr. Gore! and those of 
us who backed his bill can say “I told 
you so.” 

There just will have to be an over-all 
wage-control bill or we are sunk, for at- 
tempted price control under the existing 








set-up just will not function, for the rea- 
son that it cannot. 

Our Canadian friends across the bor- 
der faced facts and had the common 
sense and intestinal fortitude to make, 
and they have enforced a price-control 
law based on a three-legged stool on 
which they sit squarely and from which 
they operate successfully. We should 
have done this long ago. To do it now 
as we should do, and as it is reported the 
President is ready to do, will leave the 
O. P. A. and Henderson out on a limb. 
To spend money on the O. P. A. now is to 
waste another three or four hundred mil- 
lion dollars of the taxpayers’ money, 
which every economist and practical man 
knows is wasteful extravagance for use- 
less experimentation. 

The Canadian system of price control 
parallels the Gore plan. I voted for the 
Gore bill long ago; in fact, I helped draw 
it—or perhaps I should say made sug- 
gestions incorporated in it. The admin- 
istration opposed it. The administration 
choked it to death. Now the administra- 
tion seems to relent, to repent, to be in- 
clined to acknowledge the inevitable and 
immutable. The Gore bill was inevitable 
and immutable. It and the Canadian 
system adapted to our situation are the 
answer, and the only answer to our prob- 
lems. The President has intimated that 
this is so. The record shows, and my 
friends know that I am, and always have 
been, for efficient price control, and that 
there has been no more ardent advocate 
of it than I am and have been. 

I just will not be swept off my feet 
by those who talk about preventing infla- 
tion, which cannot be stopped unless 
there be an efficient price control estab- 
lished on the basis for which I have al- 
ways contended. The O. P. A. is an ex- 
cuse and an alibi; unworkable involving 
a terrific expenditure of money out of 
the taxpayers’ pockets to accomplish 
nothing for their good. 

Now in what I have said I have no pride 
of opinion, but I have an opinion and I 
have stated it. Just common, ordinary 
horse sense, backed by an ability to read 
and to understand and to comprehend 
what experience and history 
would make me look foolish if I were to 
assent to any other proposition. 

So many people are so ready to try to 
cure all ills by resorting to passing a law, 
or to spending other people’s money reck- 
lessly as the easy way out, that I am sad- 
dened, disturbed, perplexed, but I will not 
be confounded, even if Iam pounded, for 
my so-called obstinacy in relying on his- 
tory and experience as the basis, plus 
what little common sense I have, for the 
position I take. 

Now, facts born of experience are stub- 
born things. History repeats itself. 
ilar situations have heretofore existed. 
Similar remedies have been proposed to 
relieve situations. One thing is true, if 
nothing else is, namely; price control 
without wage control never will work, 
and never has worked, no matter how 
much money has been spent out of the 
pockets of the taxpayers in an attempt to 
produce the desired result. 

I am for price control; the smal] busi- 
nessman. I am against inflation. The 


Sim- 


O. P. A. as now constituted will destroy | body of men adv hi 3 
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the small businessman, will lessen em- 
ployment and aid inflation instead of 
stopping it, and is in no sense price con- 
trol as set up—iet the chips fall where 
they will. History as it shall be written 
shall decide between me and those who 
contend to the contrary. 

There can be but one answer, it has 
been written so many times, and over and 
over again on the pages of trial and error, 
that even he who runs may read, if he 
will both run and read, and is ready to 
face facts and to meet the issue. 

Price control? Of course, yes! But 
let it be price control, and along the line 
of the Canadian system, involving all ele- 
ments—all the necessary essentials—a 
three-legged stool, in balance, and under 
control. 

This is no time for playing politics or 
for nonessential spending. We will need 
every dollar, every cent, awfully, before 
this war is over, and here and now is the 
place to save money and to save ourselves 
if we have the intestinal fortitude to tell 
the misguided public the truth, and the 
nerve to enact a bill, such as was the Gore 
bill, which was a price-control bill. 

Incidentally the statements made by 
Mr. Henderson and by the President cor- 
roborate the foregoing statement of 
mine, although they would not admit it. 

I challenge you Members of Congress 
to do your duty or take the consequences. 
It is not a question presently of an ap- 
propriation for O. P. A.—the question is, 
Will you contribute to saving or to de- 
stroying your country? And it is too 
serious a question to be treated lightly or 
selfishly, or on any other basis than that 
which I have suggested. 

Your political future or mine is not in- 
volved, for it*should be the least of your 
concern or mine. We have reached a 
crisis so far as Congress is concerned. 
If we are the representatives of the peo- 
ple we should be the representatives of 
the people so long as we hold that office. 
And so long as we hold that office it is 
our bounden duty to conserve and protect 
their rights. 








General Principles of a Post War Econ- 
omy as QOatlined by London Chamber 
of Commerce 
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Wednesday, July 15, 1942 
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internally of the purchasing power nec- 
essary to conserve the whole of their own 
production.” Upon that principle the 
most solid hope for the future of man- 
kind can be built. And it is applicable, 
obviously, not only to England but to the 

United States and every other nation as 

well. 

REPORT OF THE LONDON CHAMBER or CoM- 
MFERCE ON GENERAL PRINCIPLES OF A POST- 
War Economy, May 12, 1942 

FOREWORD 
A special committee was appointed by the 

Council of the London Chamber of Com- 

merce, on the 10th of March 1942 to con- 

sider and report on post-war reconstruction. 

That special committee took the view that 

it could not usefully consider the many sec- 

ondary problems which would arise, both in 
the period of transition from war to peace 
and in the subsequent period, without first 
ascertaining the view of the Council upon 
the framework within which the future eco- 
nomic system should be built. The Special 

Committee therefore submitted the enclosed 

preliminary report dealing with these ques- 

tions of major policy 
The report was received and adopted by 
the Council at its meeting on the 12th of 

May 1942 and the special committee was 

congratulated and requested to make a fur- 

ther report on the assumption that the de- 
tailed problems which will face the nation 
at the end of hostilities will call for solution 
within the framework here envisage 
A. de V. Leicn, Secretary. 
69, Cannon Street, E. C. 4. 
GENERAL PRINCIPLES 


OF A POST-WAR ECONOMY 


1. The London Chamber of Commerce has 
a direct membership of 9,000 firms and com- 
panies Thirty-nine industrial and com- 
mercial as with approximate 
membership of 50,000, are affiliated with it 
represented on its council The 
chamber is therefore vitally concerned in the 
nature of the framework within which in- 
dustry and commerce will be called upon to 
function after the war 

2. The chamber submits that 


ciations, an 


ana are 


constantly 


raised tariffs, the imposition of quotas and 
prohibitions, and other signs of growing eco- 
nomic belligerency between the nations in 
the interwar period, were not the result of 


but 


most 


stupidity nor ill wiil 
ry, imposed 


were, on the con- 
compelling reasons. 


They represented attempts by the nations to 
fend themselves against very real and press- 
dangers. The chamber is convinced that 
1 those dangers are recognized and re- 
moved, a direct attack upon trade barriers 
can serve no useful purpose but will, on the 
contrary, merely in ef In short, trade 
é e m mselves the disease but 
the ympton of the diseas« 
I dely admitted that there was 
something radically wrong with our economic 
It w p bly absurd that nations 
be desperately anxious to export more 
t ir re we h t oth nati than 
t rect i in retu It was equally ab- 
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age-old problem of producing enough to go 
around has been largely solved. 

5. The limiting factor in the production 
of real wealth has, however, been the failure 
to distribute to would-be consumers enough 
money to buy the potential output, and goods 
are not for long produced if there are no 
buyers. Mass production implies mass con- 
sumption. We are driven, then, to investi- 
gate the mechanism for the provision of 
purchasing power. Whilst an amazing revo- 
lution has taken place in the science of pro- 
duction, no change, in any way commensu- 
rate, has taken place in the financial mecha- 
nism 

6. The system of distributing purchasing 
power was evolved during an age of scarcity, 
i.e., am age in which there were not enough 
goods to go around. This system aimed, 
therefore, at insuring maximum production 
with minimum consumption. Maximum pro- 
duction was achieved by a complex system 
of cutthroat competition for cheapness, both 
within the nation and internationally. The 
nation which could induce its workers to 
accept the smallest reward for their labor 
in relation to their efficiency could, other 
things being equal (e. g., equipment, trans- 
port, volume of output), undersell the other 
nations and compel them to lower the wages 
of their workers under threat of loss of mar- 
kets and unemployment. In this way a 
downward pull was exerted on the standard 
of living of the masses in the advanced na- 
tions. On the other hand, the volume of 
output made possible by power production 
was exerting an upward pull, as it was clearly 
necessary to increase the purchasing power 
of the masses in order to provide buyers, 
without which the goods wouid not, for long, 
be produced. 

7. To realize that tariffs, quotas, and ex- 
change restrictions did mitigate, for the ad- 
vanced nations, the devastating effects of 
a financial system which, both in its national 
and international aspects, was an anachro- 
nism, it is merely necessary to consider what 
would have happened had all the nations 
removed these barriers and accepied unre- 
stricted free trade 
8. Japan, for example, up to the outbreak 
the present war, had only equipped a few 

her industries for mass production, but 
in those instances she was able to under- 

ll al] the other nations by very large mar- 
gins. Her labor was docile, sufficiently in- 
telligent to work increasingly foolproof mod- 
ern machinery and prepared to accept very 
low real wages. It is clear, therefore, tha 
Japan would have had little difficulty in ob- 
taining from other nations the capital rapidiy 


ol 
of 


Seé 


to equip her other industries for mass pro- 
duction. It would then have been neces- 
sary, under a free trade regime, to persuade 


the workers in all the advanced countries to 
accept a rice standard of living if they wished 
to compete with the Japanese for cheapness 
in their domestic markets or abroad. If they 
had refused, their industries would have col- 
lapsed and they would have been unemployed. 
If they had agreed—which is unthinkable— 
the effective demand from the masses in the 
advanced countries would have been reduced 








to that of eastern factory hands, and all the 
industries necessary to supply their present 
standard would have had t Ose down: the 
workers previously employed in those indus- 
tries would not even have got their rice 
tandard wages 
9. By means of tariffs, qu prohibition 
nd exchange restrictions, 1 advanced na- 
s have, in some m¢ I ted them- 
selves from these ¢ me consequences of 
international comp cheapness, but 
stresses and strains are still present, 
ugh modif 
0. The Lonc Chamber of Commerce 
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the backward nations to that of the advanced 
nations. International trade must no longer 
constitute a threat to the standard of living 
of any nation but, on the contrary, must be 
used as a means of mutual aid and advan- 
tage to those participating in it. The out- 
look which expresses itself in such phrases of 
economic belligerency as “capturing markets” 
must be changed to one of good neighborli- 
ness. Competition, both within a nation and 
internationally, should remain, but should 
be reduced from a life or death struggle to 
healthy emulation. 

11. The stage in human history where all 
other considerations had to be sacrificed to 
maximum production with minimum labor. 
in order that men might exist at all, has been 
passed, and nations realize that there are 
other values which they may choose in pref- 
erence to saving labor. 

12. Nations now recognize that the main- 
tenance of a correct balance between indus- 
try and agricuiture—i. e., between town and 
country—is essential both for social stability 
and for the health and happiness of the com- 
munity. Social, as well as economic. advan- 
tages are seen to have a claim to considera- 
tion. The economic advantages of extreme 
division of labor between nations are felt to 
be outweighed by the unbalance, insecurity, 
and instability which such a system inevita- 
bly produces in the social life of the 
community. 

13. This does not mean that the industrial 
nations will, in the future, produce all the 
foodstuffs they require, nor that primary pro- 
ducing countries will produce all the manu- 
factured goods they require. It does mean 
that an international trading system, based 
on the assumption that a nation will always 
welcome imports if they are cheap enough, is 
out of touch with modern reality and will 
constantly break down. 

14. The chamber is also convinced that 
nations are in such different stages of develop- 
ment—politically, socially, and economi- 
cally—that any international trading system 
requiring for its successful working a sub- 
stantial measure of uniformity in these mat- 
ters must be ruled out as impracticable. It 
believes that an overriding factor in consid- 
ering any scheme of post-war reconstruction 
should be the elimination of economic fear 
between nations. Economic relations should 
be a bond of union and not a source of fear. 

15. The chamber cannot therefore support 
any scheme which, in the economic sphere, 
relies upon some supranational authority 
(which in practice must mean the most pow- 
erful nation or nations) to dictate to the 
weaker nations what their internal economic 
policy shall be. None of the nations, by the 
management of its own affairs, has given any 
indication of being competent to manage the 
affairs of other nations whose conditions, as- 
pirations, and outlook would be entirely for- 


eign to it 
i6. It believes, on the contrary, that the 


largest measure of cooperation between na- 
tions will be realized when fear of financial 
and economic domination from outside is re- 
moved, and each nation is entirely free to 
cooperate or not as it wishes; the extent of 
that cooperation also being within its own 
control 

17. In 
likely t 
iffs when the 
than when they 
drafts set up by 


short, it is felt that 


divest tl 
. 


nations are more 
nemselves of excessive tar- 
1 shines warmly on them 
are exposed to the icy 


an international struggle for 


su 





favorable balanc 

18. Payment for the vast bulk of interna- 
tional trade (visible and invisible) has, in 
the past, been made by contra account. 
There has, however, remained a relatively 
small percent which has not been so can- 
celed. It has been described from the point 
of view of the creditor as an active favor- 
ible balance of payments, and from that of 


the debtor as an unfavorable balance. 








19.If some nations have favorable 
balances it necessarily follows that others 
have unfavorable ones. The successfyl nations 
get others in‘o unpayable debt. The reward 
of success being power over other nations, 
and the penalty for failure economic servi- 
tude, the struggle for a favorable balance 
has largely obscured, in the eyes of the na- 
tions, the real purpose of international trade. 
It has accordingly degenerated into a desper- 
ate financial war. 

20. It is an obvious absurdity that nations 
should regard it as necessary to export their 
real wealth, not for the purpose of paying for 
imports, but in order to solve their domestic 
unemployment problem by passing it on to 
other countries. Exports with this end in 
view are nothing more nor less than an ex- 
cuse for distributing wages to people who 
otherwise would be unemployed. This pur- 
pose would be equally well served if the 
goods were to be thrown into the sea or if 
the people were to be employed to dig holes 
and to fill them up again. 

21. When, however, it is remembered that 
even wealthy nations have a large percentage 
of their population underfed, ill-clothed and 
ill-housed, it is clear that these would be the 
best recipients of this alleged surplus wealth. 
What is necessary is to improve the technique 
for the internal provision of money, so as 
to convert this human demand into effective 
demand. 

22. The chamber considers that it is a per- 
version of export trade to employ it for the 
purpose of expcerting domestic unemployment 
and dumping it on other nations which al- 
ready have their own problem to solve. These 
surplus exports might confer a benefit on 
some countries if they were sent as a gift, 
and the recipient country had an internal 
financial mechanism capable of distributing 
enough purchasing power to its people to 
enable them to buy excess imports of con- 
sumers’ goods in addition to, instead of in 
competition with, the goods already there. 
They are, on the contrary, used for the pur- 
pose of getting other nations into unpayable 
debt; and, moreover, the recipient nations 
have not the mechanism for distributing ad- 
ditional purchasing power to buy them, so 
that they do, in fact, displace goods already 
in the market and cause distress selling and 
a slump in prices. 

23. The chamber submits that interna- 
tional trade must now be raised to its true 
function-—-that is, nothing more nor less than 
an exchange of goods and services of a 
mutually advantageous character. 

24. After the last war there was more 
skilled labor in the world, more capital equip- 
ment, and more developed sources of raw 
material than at the beginning. The world 
was therefore potentially richer. Instead, 
however, of equating effective demand with 
supply—even using it to stimulate supply— 
capital equipment was scrapped, the output 
of raw material limited or destroyed, and 
millions of men were prevented from produc- 
ing: in some cases they were paid not to 
produce 

25. Instead of trying to equate supply with 
effective demand, the chamber advocates that, 
in future, effective demand should be equated 
with supply. There can be no such thing 
as general overproduction, of which com- 
plaint was made after the last war, although, 
of course there can be overproduction of a 
particular commodity in relation to others. 
The real trouble is underconsumption. 

26. The fundamental problems then, which 
a satisfactory system must be designed to 
solve are: 

(1) The elimination of the fear and hos- 
tility resulting from the struggle of all na- 
tions to obtain an “active favorable balance 
of payments,” the penalty of the vanquished 
being economic servitude to the victor. This 
struggle has resulted in attempts by all the 
nations to restrict imports by barriers to 





trade, and to increase exports by subsidies and 
other artificial means, and by the use of 
political and economic pressure. 

(2) The distribution internally of the pur- 
chasing power necessary to enable the na- 
tions to consume the whole of their own pro- 
duction: If this were done they could equally 
consume the goods of other nations which 
they might exchange for their own produc- 
tion. This problem is closely connected with 
(1) because an excess of exports over im- 
ports furnishes an excuse for increasing effec- 
tive demand within a country (through the 
distribution of wages) without increasing the 
number of goods awaiting consumption in 
the domestic market. 

(3) The unwillingness, consequent upon 
their industrialization, of primary producing 
countries to receive after the war imports of 
certain manufactured goods which previously 
they had imported freely. 

(4) Nations with different internal eco- 
nomic systems must be enabled to live in the 
same world without those differences consti- 
tuting a threat to the continued existence of 
one another’s internal systems. 

(5) The movement of people from over- 
populated to underpopulated countries. The 
objection of the latter to receive immigrants 
is due to the unemployment of their own peo- 
ple and will disappear when that problem is 
solved, assuming, of course, that the would-be 
immigrants are of the right type. 

27. The chamber, having considered 
whether there is any system which would 
achieve, wholly or partially, the solution of 
all the above problems, generally accepts the 
principles laid down in A Twentieth Century 
Economic System,’ especially in respect of 
blocked credits for the payment of interna- 
tional obligations. 

It is felt, however, that there will be an 
undesirable time lag if measures to increase 
effective demand are not taken until an in- 
cipient slump has reached the point where 
prices have already started to fall. In many 
industries so much preparatory work has to 
be done after orders have been placed and 
before labor can be fully employed that a 
slackening of activity a year, or even 2 years, 
ahead can be foreseen. The chamber there- 
fore recommends that appropriate machinery 
should be set up to insure that slumps may 
be forestalled through close cooperation be- 
tween industry and the central bank. 

These proposals also have the merit that— 

(a) Whilst revolutionary in effect, they 
involve, so far as industry and commerce are 
concerned, little change in practice. 

(b) They require the minimum of agree- 
ment between nations. 

(c) They can be put into effect even 
though some nations withhold agreement. 

28. So far as (a) above is concerned, in- 
dustry and commerce are already thoroughly 
familiar with the use of bills of exchange in 
international trade. The suggested changes 
in technique would first occur after the bill 
had been discounted by the trader. The 
fact that exporters would be solely concerned 
with the honesty and solvency of their buyer, 
and would be relieved of all anxiety with 
regard both to exchange rates and to the 
availability of foreign exchange, would tend 
to restore that confidence and, therefore, in- 
terest in export markets, which have been so 
rudely shaken in recent years. 

29. All payments between nationals of dif- 
ferent countries for such services as ship- 
ping, insurance, interest on loans, dividends, 
etc., would be settled On the same principle 
as payments for goods; i. e., the establish- 
ment of a blocked credit in the country of 
the debtor in favor of the country of the 
creditor, who would be paid his national 
money by his own exchange control. 


!'Obtainable from the Economic Reform 
Club, 32 Queen’s Avenue, N. 10 (742d. post 
free). 
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To avoid an undesirable degree of rigidity 
in the case of travelers going abroad. it is 
suggested that letters of credit, with neces- 
sary limitations as to their imoblied use, 
should continue to be used by travelers, a 
blocked credit being given by their exchange 
control to the country in which they had 
expended money, after the drafts under the 
letters of credit had come back to their own 
country. 

30. With regard to 27 (b), the participating 
nations would only be required to reach 
agreement on the sates at which their respec- 
tive currencies should be exchanged, and to 
undertake not to kuy nor sell foreign cur- 
rencies but only ti exchange them at the 
conventional rates; they would also have to 
undertake to raaintain their internal prive 
levels stable. 

31. So long as nations were struggling for 
active “favorable” balances, agreement upon 
exchange rates was found to present insuper- 
able difficulties. An exchange rate which 
would give one nation an active “favorable” 
balance would necessarily give other nations 
“unfavorable” balances. 

32. Under the system advocated, all the 
nations would be interested in finding the 
rate of exchange which would give each, of 
the one part, and the rest of the world of the 
other, equilibrium. They would therefore all 
be locking for the same thing and agreement 
should not be difficult; especially as the pen- 
alties for failure to make a correct estimate 
would not be disastrous. 

As an undertaking by the nations to main- 
tain their internal general price levels stable 
constitutes a guaranty of the maintenance 
of an honest measure of vaiue, not only to 
other nations but also to their own people, it 
is not thought that the giving of this under- 
taking is likely to be opposed. 

33. Whilst the participating nations would, 
through their representatives in the Inter- 
national Exchange, be able to enjoy multi- 
lateral clearing, should there be any nations 
(vide 27 (c)) which refused to participate, 
they would still be able to trade on a bilateral 
clearing basis with each participating nation. 
They would sell their goods to that nation 
and would receive a blocked credit which they 
could only clear when they took goods from 
it. They would therefore merely have de- 
prived themselves of the facility for multi- 
lateral exchanges which participation would 
have given them, and they could, at any 
moment, enjoy the full facilities by giving the 
Same undertakings as had been given by the 
participating nations. 


Agriculture 


34. There is a general consensus through- 
out the country that agriculture must not 
again be allowed to fall into the state of 
decline prevalent before the war. It is evi- 
dent that after the war this country will no 
longer be entitled to that large tribute of 
foodstuffs which, in the past, has come each 
year to this country by way of interest on 
loans. It will be necessary, therefore, to grow 
a higher percentage than in the past of our 
own food requirements 

35. This country is capable of being made 
the finest dairying country in the wor!d and, 
with the exception of the Netherlands, its 
wheat-growing counties produce the largest 
yield per acre, although acmittedly the 
acreage is small. According to the Report 
on Grain Crops published by the Imperial 
Economic Committee in 1939, whereas the 
United Kingdom's average yield per acre was 
18.1 hundredweight, that of Canada was 64 
and of the Argentine 7.6. Hitherto the sole 
criterion of efficiency has been cost of produc- 
tion in competition with the new countries 
which have been able to exploit the stored-up 
fertility of great periods of time. Year after 
year the same crops have been grown over 
vast areas in the new coun 

36. During war maximum prceduction must 
override all other considerations, but it would 


+ 
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be fatal for this country to require its farm- 
ers in peacetime to exhaust the fertility of 
the soil in order to compete in price with 
food from abroad. Whether the destruction 
of the great wheat-growing areas is allowed 
to continue after the war or whether, as is to 
be expected, a change in farming practice 
is instituted, the time may come when the 
surplus of wheat available for export from 
those areas will be considerably reduced. Sir 
John Orr has estimated that, in pre-war 
years, the diet of about one-half oi the popu- 
lation of this country was inadequate for 
health and that, in the case of 10 percent of 
the population, their diet was deficient of 
the main food constituents in every way. 
To eliminate in Great Britain undernutri- 
tion as well as malnutrition, an increase in 
home-produced food would therefore be nec- 
essary, even if, in the future, we could rely 
upon the same volume of imported food- 
stuffs as in the past 
37. The chamber therefore urges that com- 
petition for cheapness should not influence 
the Government in formulating a sound ag- 
ricultural policy for this country. Prices 
which will enable the efficient farmer to 
pay reasonable wages and secure a fair return 
for himself must, by one means or another, 
be assured Professor Sir George Stapledon, 
in “Make Fruitful the Land,” published in 
1941, estimates that more than half the agri- 
cultural land of England and Wales is “in a 
more or less neglected condition and much 
of it actually derelict; every single acre of 
this enormous area is capable of radical im- 
provement A vast amount of nationally 
wealth-producing labor will be needed to 
remedy past neglect and to bring not only 
all arable but the grass lands of England 
to their highest state of fertility; in addition, 
water needs to be brought to the farms, and 
farmhouses and cottages rebuilt or modern- 
ized. The chamber submits that a system- 
atic program of rehabilitation of the land 
should be prepared now and put in hand 
immediately upon cessation of hostilities. It 
is evident that a program cn the comprehen- 
sive scale advocated could only be undertaken 
with Government assistance and it is urged 
that, where necessary, adequate supplies of 
interest-free capital should be made available 
for the purpos¢ 
38. The chamber further recommends that 
agricultural land should be scheduled for 
g and should not be diverted to other 
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although, of course, there can be over- 
production of a particular commodity in 
relation to others. The real trouble is 
underconsumption.” 

At one time we adopted the policy of op- 
posing overproduction and killed pigs and 
brood sows to prevent overproduction of 
meat, and thereby raise the dollar value of 
the individual hog. This unwise policy was 
abandoned because against the interest of 
the whole people and their supply of food. 

Domestic production should be stimulated. 
It would be easy within a year’s time to in- 
crease the egg supply teniold and bring the 
price down to a reasonable level. In the last 
estimate of unemployed, May 1942, there were 
2,600,000 adults unemployed (American Fed- 
eration of Labor figures), but this is obvi- 
ously a grave underestimate of the unem- 
ployed. By the census of 1940 we had about 
84,000,000 men and women, adults and young 
people between 16 and 21, about 11,000,000, 
and children 15 and under about 35,000,000. 
We have only 12,000,000 employed in war in- 
dustries, about 4,000,000 called for service 
in the Army and Navy. Priority of material 
and of expert machinists must be given to 
war production, but this does not justify the 
theory that domestic production should be 
neglected, minimized, or discouraged On 
the contrary, every effort should be made to 
stimulate production and the full employ- 
ment of every person able to work as a means 
of correcting the evil condition of one-third 
of the people underfed, underclothed, and 
undersheltered. 

Moreover, maximum employment and 
maximum consumption, and maximum pro- 
duction of articles required or desired by our 
people, after giving priority for war purposes, 
is important in cutting down the cost of 
living, cutting down the price of 95 percent 
of the actual commodities on which the ali- 
commodity index and the dollar index is 
based. For that reason I believe you will 
agree that our administration, as a war 
measure, should stimulate to the highest 
degree the employment of those who are able 
to work and the production of the things 
desired by them on as high a standard of 
living as they can produce. To prevent nor- 
mal cOnsumption means to defeat the pro- 
duction which would gratify the consumers. 

The views of the London Chamber of Com- 
merce in paragraph 25 and the corollary 
which follows I commend to your thoughtful 
consideration 

Yours respectfully, 


Roet. L, OWEN. 


Michigan’s Eleventh District Meets the 
Challenge of 1942 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRED BRADLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 17, 1942 


Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, I am very proud of the way the 
people of the Eleventh Congressional Dis- 
trict of Michigan, entirely by voluntary 
cooperative efforts, have met the chal- 
lenge of 1942. I have asked for and re- 
ceived reports from each of the 16 coun- 
ties in my district covering their collec- 
tions of scrap rubber. 

I think it will be of interest to Members 
of the House to record the collection of 


was made after the last war, each of my counties at this point. 
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Estimated tons of scrap rubber collected to 
July 13, 1942 


| 
Pounds 
Tons per 
capita 


Popula- 


Cor y 
ounty tion 








Alpena..... 7 ns 
a cen cadutone , 064 
Charlevoix 3, 031 
Cheboygan- -| 3, 644 
Chippewa . 27, 807 
DE... ta 34, 037 
aa 5, 791 
Roelresta.. ..... 22... 5, 159 
Luce ears ad 7, 423 
Mackinac..........-. } 9, 438 
Menominee : 24, 883 
Montmorency ; 3, 840 
Otsego biecenee 5, 827 
Presque Isk 12, 250 244 
Schoolcraft 9, 524 132 





Mr. Speaker, the last figures which I 
have been able to obtain on the national 
rubber salvage campaign are those issued 
on July 5, 1942, by the Petroleum Indus- 
try War Council in its third progress re- 
port to the President. These figures 
show that up to July 3 the entire Nation 
had collected 334,293 tons of scrap rub- 
ber. It shows Nevada standing at the 
top of the list with a per capita collection 
of 25.65 pounds. It shows that the Na- 
tion-wide average was but 5.07 pounds 
per person and unfortunately, but of in- 
terest, it shows that the people in the 
District of Columbia stand forty-seventh 
on the list with but 2.05 pounds per per- 
son and the great States of Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, and New Jersey bring 
up the tail end of the list. Think of it, 
these great industrial States bringing up 
the tag end of this great campaign. 

I am not particularly proud of the 
fact that my own State of Michigan stood 
number 26 on the list with a collection 
of but 5.26 pounds per person, even 
though that was above the national 
average. 

I am proud of the fact, however, that 
13 of the 16 counties in my district listed 
above ran far ahead of the State and 
rational average. I am_ particularly 
proud of the exceptional record made in 
my own home county of Presque Isle. 
I would not be surprised if this remark- 
able per capita average of 39.07 pounds 
challenges the entire Nation and I am 
certain that the 78 pounds per person 
collection in my home town of Rogers 

ity is a distinct challenge to any other 
community in the Nation of under 4,000 
people. Had the Nation matched little 
Presque Isle County, it would have col- 
lected 2,539,550 tons, 

Now, Mr. Speaker, it was my good for- 
tune to witness the collection program 
and to talk with some of those respon- 
sible for the success of this program in 
several of my counties and I want to say 
to you that they had to overcome in- 
numerable difficulties caused by Wash- 
ington absurdities. 

When the drive first started on June 
15 the response and cooperation on the 
part of the public was spontaneous. 
Small-town gasoline dealers, garage own- 
ers, and storekeepers with a gasoline 
pump out front, all put their shoulders 
to the wheel and began receiving quanti- 
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ties of rubber for which they immediately 
paid out their relatively small accumula- 
tion of cash. Many of these workers 
worked long hours, went without innu- 
merable meals, spent their own gasoline 
and wore out their own tires collecting 
rubber around the countryside, and were 
determined to go over the top. Three 
days after the campaign started, a Sena- 
tor in Washington received for himself 
Nation-wide publicity by issuing a state- 
ment that the entire program was ab- 
surd and that the Nation-wide collection 
drive was a failure. Immediately the 
interest dropped. The voluntary collec- 
tors were being turned down by an irate 
citizenry. Sometime later one of the 
Cabinet members obtained cheap na- 
tional publicity by “lifting” a floor mat 
from in front of the White House, when 
he certainly was in a position to know 
that floor mats are made out of scrap 
rubber and they can return to only one 
end and that is scrap rubber—‘dust thou 
art to dust thou shalt return.” But, 
nevertheless, following this heroically 
patriotic example on his part, I heard of 
innumerable cases where people truly 
patriotically inclined tore off their run- 
ning-board mats and their floor mats out 
of their cars, tore up their scrap rubber 
stair treads which they had on their base- 
ment steps as a safety factor, and con- 
tributed those. These people patriotic- 
ally responded to this cheap publicity- 
seeking example only to be told the bitter 
truth the next day that this sort of scrap 
was absolutely worthless, and again their 
interest went down because they felt that 
someone had taken advantage of them. 
Yes, these volunteer collectors had their 
hands full and they themselves began to 
lose their nerve and become thoroughly 
disgusted. So much so that on July 1 
the committee in my home town sent the 
following wire to the President and sent 
a copy to me in the following letter, 
which I wish to quote: 
RoGerRs City, MicH., July 1, 1942. 
Hon. FrRep BRADLEY, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear Str: The following is a copy of a tele- 
gram being sent this date to President Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt. We, the senders, regret 
exceedingly that high officials in Washington 
seem so inclined to tear down instead of build 
up the morale of the American people, who 
seem willing to make any sacrifice necessary 
The threat of gasoline rationing continuing 
out of Washington, even while the rubber 
drive was on, was disheartening. 
“FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, 

“President of the United States, 
“Washington, D. C.: 

“Those citizens who have cooperated 
recent rubber drive deeply resent Govern- 
ment radio, and newspaper releases indicat- 
ing rubber drive was a failure. Nightly broad- 
casts warning citizens of imminent gasoline 
rationing to conserve their tires after they 
have responded with even their useable rub- 
ber items has already gravely hurt any future 
salvage drive in which public is asked to par- 
ticipate. Some gasoline stations here have 
bought as much as 85,000 pounds scrap rub- 
ber, but with State chairman unable to give 
shipping orders and he indicating that long 
period may elapse before rubber can be moved, 
these gasoline dealers who have worked so 
sincerely and paid out much money are refus- 
ing to extend rubber drive and now turning 
down rubber scrap. Official Washington, by 
ninformed or irresponsible statements, 
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News of July 14, 1942: 


which are often false, is destroying American | 
spirit and lowering public morale.” 
C. G. HonceEtTs, | 
Chairman, Presque Isle | 
County Rubber Drive. 
HAROLD TERRY, | 
Chairman, County Salvage Committee. 
S. A. NEWHOUSE, 
Chairman, Rogers City Petroleum 
Dealers’ Scrap Rubber Drive. 


Nevertheless, Mr. Speaker, despite all 
of this discouragement, this committee 
in Presque Isle County went over the top 
and they deserve a lot of credit. The 
final and thoroughly disgusting news 
which they received through the press 
was this statement in the Detroit Free | 
Press of July 13, and I quote: 

SCRAP-RUBBER DEALS SCORED 

WASHINGTON, July 12.—Elliot E. Simpson, 
counsel of a House subcommittee investi- 
gating the rubber situation, asserted today 
that the Government’s Rubber Reserve Cor- 
poration had entered into agreements allow- 
ing enormous profits to four firms from the 
scrap-rubber drive. 

The companies have been designated 
agents, he said in a statement, and “are 
being granted ‘commissions’ of $1.50 on every 
ton of scrap rubber which is collected for the 
Rubber Reserve, whether or not they were 
instrumental in collecting the scrap. 

“On top of that, they are being paid a con- 
siderable sum for sorting the scrap Once it’s 
in their warehouses. But the greatest bo- 
nanza of all will come after the scrap is sorted, | 
after which such items as crepe soles—worth | 
$462 a ton—are separated from the run-of- 
mill grades.’ 

He said the corcerns were H. Meuhlstein 
& Co., Inc.; A. Schulman, Inc.; Nat E. Berzen, 
Inc.; and the Lowenthal Co. 


Mr. Speaker, those volunteers feel that 
they have been imposed upon, that they 
have been flimflammed, that they have 
been let down by their Government. 
How in the name of ull that is good and 
honest are we going to maintain national 
morale when we seek and obtain whole- 
hearted patriotic cooperation at the pri- | 
vate expense of individuals who can ill 
afford this additional expense, while at | 
the same time meeting their just de- 
mands for taxes and voluntary purchas- 
ing of War bonds, only to find that offi- 
cial Washington turns the whole scrap- | 
rubber drive into a money-making prop- 
osition for the benefit of four or five 
chosen individuals? In my opinion this 
is a national! disgrace. We cannot win 
this war by such methods and we better 
realize it now before it is too late. 











No Printing Press Money—Dallas News 
Columnist Answered by Authors of Bill 
To Save Taxpayers Billions of Dollars 
Annually on Unnecessary Interest 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN | 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 17, 1942 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the fol- | 
lowing article appeared in the Dallas | 
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THINKING OvuT Lowp 
(By Lynn W. Landrum) 
NO PRINTING 
Complaint is made by the Honorable 
WRIGHT PaTMAN that he has been accused 
of advocating printing-press money to meet 
the expenditures of the war. He says it is 
bank credit he is for, and not printing-press 
money. He proposes to make bank credit pay 
for the war—or a large part of the war—and 
receive no interest at all 
It is strange that Mr. ParTmMANn would rather 
be known as the man who seriously proposes 
bonds without interest than to be known as 
the man who wants paper money without 
gold backing. For the seriousness of under- 
mining the public willingness to buy bonds 
is very great indeed. If Mr. Patman is right, 
the public ought to quit buying bonds in- 
stantly. If the public thought Mr. Patman 
right the public probably would quit buying 
bonds. For, while a few are buying bonds for 
selfish purpose, the public generally is stimu- 
lated by patriotic purpose to buy more bonds 
than it otherwise would 
If Mr. PATMAN has some miraculous source 
of credit so that the Government can borrcw 
without paying any interest at all, and if no 
harm comes of it, of course, Mr. ParMan is the 
very great statesman he holds himself to he. 
If he is, however, wrong about it, the effect 
of his error is gravely to cripple the com- 
mendable efforts of the United Statcs 
Treasury to finance the war on a sound and 


PRESS 


businesslike basis. Mr. Morgenthau is striv- 
ing mightily to do a good job. He ought to 
have our help. He ought to have Mr. Par- 


MAN’S help. 
BY THE MILLION 

As the column understands Mr. PaTMAN’s 
newest version of his something-for-nothing 
interest plan, it is that when Uncle Sam 
wants a billion dollars, the way to do it is 
“to cause the 12 Federal Reserve Banks to 
create the $1,000,000,000 without interest and 
then the Government could pay 2! ont 
each year for 40 years and have the entire 
debt paid 









Now, when the Federal! Reserve banks create 
a billion dollars, they certainly add a billicn 
dollars to their liability column, dor they? 
Apparently Mr. PaTMAN will admit that. It 


sounds like bookkeeping sense, 
Well, what 


anyhow 


is the resource which goes on 


the other side of books to balance the sys< 
tem’s liability of a billion? Mr. PATMAN pro- 
poses a Government IOU (probably printed 


in the form of a bond or bonds) in the nomi- 
nal am. unt of a billion dollars, but actually 
amounting to a contract to provide the Fed- 
eral Reserve System with an income of $25,< 
000,000 a year for 40 years. Now, as < er 
of fact, the present worth of a contract of 
that sort is not a billion dollars. A littie 
thinking will show the truth of that 


STEP THE FIGURES DOWN 

Billions are too steep for most of us. Step 
the figures of the contract down to where they 
fit your pencil and a piece of paper. Say 
it is a thousand dollars instead of a billion, 
which the Government borrows for 40 years, 
paying back each year $25, at the end of 
which time the Government calls the con- 


tract paid off 

The banking system pays the ment 
a thousand dollars for a contract which gives 
the bank the right to claim $25 a vear for 
40 years. What is the present worth of that 


Gover 


contract? The bank could put $627.57 at 214 
percent interest amortized over 40 ye: nd 
the payment of interest and sinkin 1 
would be $25 a year for 40 years 

Figure it out, if you like Interest the 
first year is $15.69; pay that, and the $25 
amortization payment pays the interest and 
reduces the principal for the next year to 
$618.26, unless the columr figures are 
wrong, and the interest the second year is 
$15.46, and so on—each year the interest 
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and the principal less until at 
of 40 years the debt is extinguished, 


qd interest 


pal and 
GIGGING THE BANK 

t 244 percent interest is a fair 

st for borrowed money, the 
and buy itself for $627.57 an 

If it can 


. can go o 
ial income of $25 for 40 years 
then the fair price of such an income 
40 years is $627.57 and that is the present 
act the day the bank takes 
credit or out of its vault 

a\ 
r. PArMAN makes the bank pay out 
’ tl ontract. Its liability is to pay 
its actual value in hand is 
r words, the scheme gigs 
tune of $372.43 every time 

iment wants another $1,000 
PaTMAN’S billion it would be gis 

bank #372,000,000. But this war is 
in terms of $250,000,000,000. 
xation, Mr. PatMaN would 
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the difference between the 
of the bank and the 
these contracts of the Gov- 
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I attempts 
as published in 
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is strange 
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gold 
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inter- 
who wants 
acking.” 
ADVOCATED 
information, both Mr 
the Treasury, and 
Chairman of the Fed- 
have admitted before a 
mmittee in response to my 
I propose to have 
create will have exactly ths 
otherwise, that any 
d have. So the inference 
cannot save 
ioney of an inferior 
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BECAME 


the national debt was no burden. It is true 
that the Government needed money occa- 
sionally, and it exchanged interest-bearing 
bonds for money le~t by the people. This 
was perfectly all right, and no one should 
complain about it. Commencing with the 
first World War, the national debt assumed 
such proportions that the people did not have 
money to buy all the Government bonds, ant 
it was necessary for the Government to either 
create the money or farm the privilege out to 
the private banks to create it, to pay the 
cost of the war. Our interest burden com- 
menced to increase, and for the period from 
1917 to 1941 the interest burden was about 
$800.000,000 per year, as compared with the 
small interest burden of only $22,000,000 per 
yeer for the 125-year period 
TAXPAYERS SHOULD 
DOUBLE 


NOT BE REQUIRED 
THE COST OF THE WAR 


TO PAY 


In prosecuting the present war it is as- 
sumed that our national debt will reach 
$200,090,000,000 or possibly $300,000,000,000. 
This will mean that our annual interest bur- 
den will be from five to seven and a half 
billion dollars a year at least. If it is neces- 

‘y to pay this interest, well and good, no 
one will object But I say it is absolutely 
wrong for the taxpayers to be compelled to 
pay unnecessary interest and thereby burden 
them with a double cost of the war. 

MOST OF MONEY FOR WAR MUST BE CREATED 

Since there is not enough money in exist- 
ence to finance the war, it is necessary that 
the Government create the money either 
jithout paying interest for it, which it can 
do; or through the private banking system 
and pay unnecessary interest. The 15,000 
commercial banks in the United States with a 
capital stock of $3,500,000,000 have already 
purchased more than §$25,000,000,000 worth 
of Government bonds which is about $7 
invested in Government bonds upon which 
they receive interest for invested. 
It is true that banks have surpluses 
and undivided profits equal to as much as 
their capital which would reduce the amount 
of bonds held by them to about three and 
a half dollars for every one they have in- 
The banks must be kept going and 
one should think about denying them 
a fair profit, but to allow them to create the 
money through a bookkeeping transaction to 
finance the greater portion of this war and 
receive interest on it from now on, is asking 
too much In fact, I do not believe the 
bankers will ask it. 

Would you, Mr. Landrum, permit the 
vate commercial banks to create money on 
the Government’s credit buy Govern- 
ment bonds and receive interest on them 
f until they are paid, by ex- 


every $1 


t h ese 


vested 


no 


pri- 
and 


from now on 
panding our money or credit creating powers 
until they have loaned the Government 
twenty to every one dollar they have, or $50 
to every one that they have invested? Cer- 
tainly this would be unreasonable, so the 
point is, since a large part of the money 
needed in prosecuting the war must be cre- 
ated and the Federal Government is the only 
power on earth permitted to create money, 
why should not the surplus be created by 
the Government through the Federal Reserve 
banks and no interest paid thereon? 
MY PROPOSAL 

My proposal is, which is in effect the Robert 
L. Owen plan (Senator Owen w coauthor 
of the Federal Reserve Act), that if the Gov 
ernment needs money which it cannot obtain 
through taxes and through sale of bonds 
to the public, that the 12 Federal Res 
banks be required accept certifi- 
cates of indebtedness or non-inters aring 
bonds from the Treasury and the Federal Re- 
serve banks would give the Treasury credit 
for the full face amount thereof. The effect 
would be that the same kind of checks would 
be given as under the present system. They 
would be given to the same people and for 


rve 

ave 
hould 

shnoula 


+} 
L-bDeE 
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the same purposes. The people receiving 
these checks would receive exactly the same 
kind of money or credit under the same con- 
ditions and circumstances as under the pres- 
ent system. The money or credit would have 
exactly the same backing or security behind 
it as the present system and there would be 
no difference whatsoever, except there would 
be no interest paid on the Government obli- 
gations deposited with the 12 Federal Reserve 
banks. 

On one side of the ledger there will be an 
asset consisting of the Government non-in- 
terest-bearing obligations; on the other side 
of the ledger will be a liability in the form 
of a deposit which will be drawn upon by 
the Treasury to pay its obligations. 

PEOPLE SHOULD BUY BONDS 

It is now absolutely necessary that people 
who have money «x credit buy bonds to the 
limit. These bonds should be interest bear- 
ing because the people who buy them are 
actually paying something for them. It is 
necessary that bonds be purchased by the 
people in order to retard or prevent inflation. 
Personally, I have invested 10 percent of my 
income in War bonds since Pearl Harbor, and 
expect to continue to do so. Not that we 
have to buy the bonds to give the Govern- 
ment the money, but because we should trans- 
fer our existing accounts to the Government 
in order to keep the value of money more 
stable and prevent any kind of inflation, espe- 
cially the runaway type 

If you will notice the advertisements that 
are prepared by the United States Treasury 
in connection with sale of bonds and stamps, 
you will observe that the main and principal 
reason that the Government wants individ- 
uals and corporations who have money or 
credit to buy bonds and stamps, is in order 
to prevent the necessity of causing the money 
to be created through the private banking 
system. The money can be obtained in an 
unlimited amount through the private bank- 
ing system with the Government’s backing 
and support, but the less that is obtained 
that way, the better off the country will be. 

WHY GOVERNMENT NOW PAYS INTEREST 

The Federal Government is sovereign and 
has the sole and exclusive power to issue 
money. The 12 Federal Reserve banks have 
had the money-issuing privilege farmed out 
to them by Congress It was contemplated 
in the original act which became law De- 
cember 23, 1913, that when Federal Reserve 
banks issued Federal Reserve notes, an inter- 
est charge would be collected. In the admin- 
istration of the act, however, the zero rate 
of interest has been fixed, thereby allowing 
the 12 Federal Reserve banks to get all the 
money they want for the cost of printing 
which is about 30 cents per thousand dollars, 
and they pay no interest charge on it what- 
soever. 

MONEY AND BONDS BOTH GOVERNMENT 
OBLIGATIONS 


Mr. Landrum overlooks one fact which is 
a very important one. That is, money is 
nothing more nor less than Government 
bonds. I refer to printed currency which is 
an obligation of the Government to pay. 
This printed currency does not provide tor 
interest. The 12 Federal Reserve banks ac- 
quire this printed money which is a non- 
interest-bearing obligation exchange it 
for Government interest-bearing obligations 
and continue to receive interest on them in 
the future at the rate of $25 or more per 
annum for every thousand dollars. 


and 


SIMPLE ILLUSTRATION 

That is very much like my owing a thousand 
dollars on my home in Texarkana and giving 
Mr. Landrum a thousand dollars to pay the 
debt off and get the mortgage canceled, and 
instead of Mr. Landrum paying the thousand 
dollars to the mortgagee and causing the debt 
to be canceled, he ge the mortgage trans- 
ferred to him and thereafter collects interest 
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from me on the debt. That is exactly what 
the Government is doing, letting the 12 Fed- 
eral Reserve banks take the Government’s 
money and buy Government bonds with it 
and then causing the Government to pay 
interest on the bonds. 

If I continuec to pay the interest each 
year on the $1,000 mortgage, I would be act- 
ing just as foolish as the Government is now 
acting in giving the Federal Reserve Danks 
money to buy Government mortgages or 
bonds, and then permitting them to continue 
to collect interest on these mortgages or 
bonds each year. 


NO SOMETHING-FOR-NOTHING PLAN 


The plan proposed by me is no miraculous 
plan at all; it is not a “something for noth- 
ing’ plan. It is a simple common-sense 
method of the Government’s financing a large 
part of this war without paying tribute to 
those who render no service whatsoever. 

Mr. Landrum’s statement that a $1,000 bond 
purchased by a bank would only be worth 
about two-thirds of $1,000, has no application 
whatever to what is proposed by me. His 
statement would indicate that the bonds 
would be purchased by a private commercial 
bank is not proposed at all. My proposition 
is that the non-interest bearing bonds be 
purchased by the 12 Federal Reserve banks 

I repeat that after the Government, in this 
war, has collected all the money that it can 
collect from the taxpayers, and after it has 
received all the money that it can receive 
in the sale of bonds and stamps, that the 
additional money necessary to prosecute the 
war, vhich must be created On the Govern- 
ment’s credit, that the taxpayers should not 
be compelled to pay interest on it. 

Very truly yours, 
WRIGHT PATMAN, 





Farm Security Administration a Friend 
of the Small Farmer 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 15, 1942 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Southern Agriculturist, published at 
Nashville, Tenn., is one of the few real 
good farm journals. In the July 1942 
copy the following editorial appears: 

THE LITTLE FARMER'S FRIEND 

We hold no brief for the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration. It has made many mistakes 
in the past, doubtless is still making a few 
(what Government agency isn't?) and likely 
will make some in the future 

But of this one thing we 
Security Administration ha 
nently—length of time 


sure: Farm 
s helped perma- 
considered—more 


are 


worthy farm people who were in dire need 
than any other agency of government in the 
history of this country It has been the 


means of raising thousands of farmers from 


distress and dependence to the level of self- 
sufficiency and substantial citizenship. To 
countless numbers of underprivileged and 
low-income farmers the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration, through repayable loans, has 
offered the first ray of hope they have ever 


experienced It has given them means, 
leadership, and inspiration to fight for a 
home or some belongings of their own. 

As we see it, the Farm Security Adminis- 
tration represents a sound nment in- 

stment in higher standards of living and 
citizenship. It has a multitude of rehabil 
tated farm families i 


Gove! 


44i7* 





Billions for Our Allies—A Little for the 
Postal Employee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. SAMUEL A. WEISS 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 17, 1942 


Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, day after 
day the postal employee receives the 


praise of Members of this Congress. We 
admit his loyalty, industry, and in- 
tegrity. We must admit that in this 


national emergency his work is greater, 
more difficult, and more responsible than 
ever before. He is the front-line soldier 
in the campaign of communications. We 
must admit further that ever since 1925 
his salary has been the same, barring of 
course the considerable cuts he was sub- 
jected to during the depression. We must 
also admit that since 1925 the wages of 
labor and the price of living has changed. 
In fact, the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
reports that the cost of living today is 
2612 percent higher than in 1925. Labor, 
through collective bargaining, in the past 
several years has beer able to keep pace 
with increased living costs. But how 
about the postal employee? He cannot 
strike. He cannot agitate. Nor can he 
lobby for a reasonable wage raise to meet 
decent living requirements. He must 
patiently appeal to Congress. This appeal 
was initiated in the longevity bill which 
swept through the House and Senate and 
was vetoed by the President. 
the postal cmployee again appeals to Con- 
gress for the enactment of H. R. 7071. 
The provisions of the bill are reasonable 
and we must not fail him. We must ad- 
mit that we have been pouring millions 
as subsidies into every governmental 
agency except the Postal Service, which 
governmental service has been operating 
at a profit. Let the Government share 
this profit with its postal employees who 
are indeed a loyal, patriotic group of 
Americans. While we are spending bil- 
lions for our allies, let us spend a little 
for the postal employees. They deserve 
the consideration of this Congress. 





Proceedings at Third Annual Employer- 
Employee Relations Good-Will Dinner 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HAROLD KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 17, 1942 


Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. on 
June 18, a very remarkable meeting was 
held in Minneapolis—so remarkable in 
fact that it received Nation-wide pub- 
licity even to the extent of provoking 
editorials in newspapers from all parts 
of the country, including Chicago, De- 


Speaker, 


troit, St. Louis, and San Antonio: and 
many others, which we do not at the 


And now 
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moment know about, are even yet being 
received daily in Minneapolis from all 
over the Nation. 

This meeting was sponsored jointly by 
18 labor and civic organizations, some 
from the city of Minneapolis, some from 
the State of Minnesota, and other north- 
western -organizations. Among the 
labor organizations which sponsored this 
meeting were the Minnesota State Fed- 
eration of Labor, Minneapolis Central 
Labor Union, and Minneapolis Allied 
Printing Trades Council. 

Such meetings are an annual event 
in Minneapolis and it is with the hope 
that other industrial centers will see fit 
to follow the splendid example set by 
Minneapolis employees and employers 
that I ask permission to insert the pro- 
ceedings in the Recorp. We have found 
that these get-togethers make for better 
understanding and relations. Both em- 
ployer and employee have problems that 
the other will be glad to help solve. 


THIRD ANNUAL EMPLOYER-EMPLOYEE RELATIONS 
GOOD-WILL DINNER, HOTEL RADISSON, THURS- 
DAY, JUNE 18, 1942 
The meeting was called to order by Charles 

H. Jensen, president, Graphic Arts Industry, 

Inc 
George Murk, president of Minneapolis Mu- 

sicians Association, led and the audience 

joined in the singing of the National Anthem. 

Dr. J. A. O. Stub, pastor, Central Lutheran 
Church, pronounced the invocation. 

After the dinner, the following proceedings 
took place: 

Mr. CHARLES H. JENSEN. Ladies and gentle- 
men and our distinguished guests, I feel that 
you will join with me in this idea—the idea 
that men can live and work together. I can 
assure you that the Graphic Arts Industry 
and the other 17 sponsoring organizations 
are extremely pleased in having such a pleas- 
ant audience for an occasion like this. To- 
night this cross-section of the citizens of Min- 
neapolis, of Minnesota, and of the Northwest 
are gathered here, first of all to get better 
acquainted with each other, and to gain an 
added insight as to what is in our minds, what 
we are thinking about, what we believe in, 
and what we are trying to do in ovr relat 
ship, one with the other 

We are all concerned about the 
confronting us which 
about by the war, and a great many of us, I 
believe, thinking about the problems 
which wiil confront us when the wa: 
There is, as the years pass, a greater under- 
standing being shown by 
rious interests which go to make American 
business enterprise American business 
products the standard of the world 
There is an old adage that as times change 


ion- 


problems 


brought 


have bee. 


are 


leaders of the va- 


people change, and we certainly must recog- 
nize that times are changing and are changing 
fast, and we must change with t 


will find that 
on without us 


the parade of 
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composed of the various branches of the 
graphic arts, with the idea of protecting the 
industry during these times so that, without 
interfering in any way with the war effort, we 
can continue to furnish supplies to our cus- 
tomers and we can furnish labor to those in 
our plants. As the years go by we must real- 
ize and recognize that the American industrial 
system is based upon the proposition that 
investor, Management, and labor get their 
income from just one source, and that source 
account of the individual con- 
cannot take out more than you 
d it takes the combined effort of 
management, and labor to maintain 
ep at bank account in proper shape 


is the ba 


You 


p that 
because of their recognition of these 
nental principles and their spirit of 

‘ation that I am very happy to intro- 

you men who are leaders of the 
n labor movement who are our guests 
ight. As I call their names I should 
ve them rise and remain standing 
finished 
llowing rise as their names are 

George W. Lawson, secretary. Minne- 

Federation of Labor and member of 

board of regents, University of Minnesota; 

president, St. Paul Allied 
uncil; Robert Olson, presi- 
State Federation of Labor; 
> president, Central Labor 
olis; Michael J. Flynn, 
gislative representative, 

lied Printing Trades Associa- 
askin, Chicago, Mll., vice 
nal Brotherhood of Book- 
1icago, Ill., vice presi- 

ting Pressmen and As- 

H. M 
rnationa 


TTy 
Ul 


Db late 


‘Hugh 


vice presid 


year of amicable employer-employe relation- 
ship without the loss of a single man-hour 
of productive time due to stoppage of labor. 
{Applause.| But more important, to give 
some thought and brief attention to the 
structure upon which that relationship is 
based, and to the acceptance and discharge 
of responsibility of those elements which are 
making this relationship work successfully. 

I refer to the employee elements and to the 
employer elements of this relationship. On 
the one hand, there are five great standard 
international trade-unions of the printing 
trades: 

The International Typographical Union, 
numbering some 82,000 members, which has 
been in existence 91 years; 

The International Printing Pressmen and 
Assistants’ Union, with a membership of some 
76,000 members, which has been in existence 
52 years; 

The International 
binders, 
30,000 
years; 

The International Photo-Engravers’ Union, 
composed of about 11,000 members, which has 
existed for 42 years; and 

The International Stereotypers’ and Elec- 
trotypers Union, with a membership of ap- 
proximately 10,000, which has been in exist- 
ence for 50 years 

There is represented in this group of inter- 
national organizations which form the print- 
ing trades department of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, a combined total of 285 
years of experience and responsibility on the 
part of the organizations, themselves plus a 
responsibility of leadership of the individuals 
who are the officers of these labor organiza- 
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hand, we give equal 
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workers, who likewise are showing a s es- 

manlike insight into and recognition of the 

mutual problems confronting this, the fifth 
largest industry of our country 

From these relat 

into being a structure of conciliation, media- 
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and belief that we of labor for 

constitutes the greatest indus- 
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between the elements of this great industrial 
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To my right I wish to present to you David 
P. Sloane, New York City, manager of the 
National Printing Ink Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation; B. H. Ridder, St. Paul Pioneer Press 
and Dispatch; O. J. Arnold, chairman, board 
of directors, Minneapolis Civic Council; 
George K. Belden, president, Associated In- 
dustries of Minneapolis: George B. Bickel- 
haupt, publisher, Minneapolis Daily Times; 
Harry A. Bullis, vice president, National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers; Alexis Caswell, 
manager, Manufacturers’ Association of Min- 
neapolis; John Cowles, president, Minneapo- 
lis Star Journal & Tribune Co.; T. G. Craw- 
ford, president, Northwest Chain Store Coun- 
cil; E. I. Derrick, business manager, Minne- 
apolis Shopping News Co.; Lloyd E. Borg, vice 
president, Minneapolis Junior Association of 
Commerce; John Foley, president, Advertising 
Club of Minneapolis; E. J. Grimes, president, 
Chamber of Commerce of Minneapolis; Ran- 
dolph E. Haugan, executive counselor, Inter- 
national Council on Religious Education; 
C.J. Hunt, Faribault, Minn., chairman, board 
of directors, Northwest Daily Press Associa- 
tion; Frank Loritz, president, Minneapolis 
Club of Printing House Craftsmen; Thomas 
J. Moore, chairman, board of directors, Min- 
neapolis Civic and Commerce Association; 
W. J. O’Brien, president, St. Paul Graphic 
Arts Association; A. W. Peterson, National 
Association of Envelope Manufacturers; C. A 
Peterson, business manager, Minneapolis 
Daily Times; Raby Plank, director, United 
Typothetae of America; 1. S. Preston, direc- 
tor, Printers National Association; William A 
Ritt, president, Minnesota Trade Association 
Managers Council; S. Walter Sears, vice presi- 
dent, International Trade Composition As- 
sociation; Thomas V. Sullivan, Brown & 
Bigelow Co.; Joyce A. Swan, business mana- 

Minneapolis Star Journal and Tribune; 

S, secretary, American Society 
* Edit and Claude McBroom, 
Iowa, National Publishers’ Asso- 
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things that this man is doing and his accom- 
plishments, and we in the printing-trades 
unions all appreciate very much his fine 
leadership. 

We met with him frequently in a business 
way. In our negotiations we do not receive 
all the things we asked for—that is natural— 
but in the main he has been very, very fair. 
He has looked into the welfare of our organi- 
zation and we in turn have looked into the 
welfare of the investor and management. 
These three elements, industry, management, 
and labor, are inseparable in the life and suc- 
cess of our, and may I say, of any enterprise. 

Because of these standards which he has 
fully observed, the International Printing 
Pressmen and Assistants’ Union of North 
America, of which I am happy to be privileged 
to be a member, a short time ago presented 
to this man an honorary membership in our 
international union because he has met all 
the requirements that this membership card 
calls for. 

I shall*not take any more of his time. It 
is a great privilege and I take pleasure in 
presenting to you my friend and your friend, 
Brother Paul J. Ocken. |Applause.| 

Toastmaster Pau. J. OcCKEN. .Ar. Jensen, 
Mr. Boscoe, citizens of Minnesota, and our 
distinguished guests, I am going to have to 
overlook that flattery of his but I cannot 
overlook the remark that Jack Boscoe made 
about the economic condition of the print- 
ing industry. There are a number of printers 
present and if anybody has an order for 
printing, you just raise your hand and they 
will run right over you. [Laughter.] 

I said “citizens of Minnesota” because I 
have a couple of bones to pick with some 
of the cistinguished visitors who are here. 
Some of our visitors from outside the State 
are of the impression that there are two 
foreign powers that are at enmity with each 
other, existing in our State, one on the one 
side of the Mississippi River and one on 
the other. I want to assure you that we are 
one great metropolitan community here in 
the Twin Cities, we are one great city with 
two names, and the thing we want to em- 
phasize, all of us here tonight, is that we 
are all citizens of the great State of Minne- 
sota. 

I have just touched lightly in the picking 
of that bone; the other one is the bone I 
have to pick with my friend Haggerty over 
here. About a week and a half ago John 
Haggerty and several others of us boarded 
the train at Washington and started west. 
We had been in Washington for more than 
a week and had seen something of each other 
from time to time. 

As we left the District of Columbia and 
passed through Maryland and on up into 
Pennsylvania, John Haggerty said: “I notice 
you are beginning to be more cheerful, there 
is a different manner about you. Why is 
that?” I said, “That is because I am head- 
ing for Minnesota. I am going to be glad 
to get back and if I never have to cross 
the boundary of the State again so long 
as I live, I will be happy.” [Applause.] 

John said, “You Swedes up there probably 
like the State You take an Irishman like 
myself and it probably would be a different 
thing.” I said, “My forefathers came from 
Holland; I have no Scandinavian blood, 
John.” I will touch a little more thoroughly 
on the picking of that bone later 

I would like to take a few moments of this 
group of distinguished guests to review some 
of the things that have made and do make 
the great State of Minnesota the greatest 
State of the 48. In the first place, our guests 
from outside of the State probably do not 
know that the first record there is of a white 
man having set foot on the North American 
continent is a record that was found in the 
State of Minnesota Several universities 
have verified the authenticity of the Kensing- 
ton Rune Stone, which records that in the 





year 1362 a party of Norsemen came through 
the rivers and lakes of northern North Amer- 
ica and were ambushed by Indians in what 
is now the northern part of Minnesota. 
Mind you, John, this is 130 years before 
Columbus discovered America. That’s one on 
the Knights of Columbus. [Laughter.] 

The Rune Stone is not the only evidence we 
have that white men came to Minnesota be- 
fore Columbus made his excursion to our 
shores. In North Dakota you will find the 
tribe of Mandan Indians, many of whom are 
blonde, who live in communal dwellings. 
Their dwellings and religious ceremonies are 
entirely different from those of any other 
Indian tribe and scientists believe that these 
things are evicences that some of this party 
of Norsemen, which I have referred to, escaped 
the Indian ambush and got up into what is 
now North Dakota and were received by 
peaceful Indians. 

The next point I want to touch on in the 
history of this State of ours is that the first 
white people who came here to stay perma- 
nently were Frenchmen. They were French 
voyagers, explorers, missionaries Pierre 
Radisson came, as did Daniel Graysolon, who 
is known as sieur Du Luth, who founded 
Fond du Lac, where the city of Duluth now 
stands. There was Father Hennepin, who 
named the Falls of St. Anthony; Jean Nicol- 
let, the trader; and Cadillac, the explorer; and 
Father Pierre Marquette. Many of these voy- 
agers, who came because King Louis XIV of 
France paid well for furs for his court, and 
missionaries came very early in the recorded 
history of this State. Du Luth entered the 
bay at Grand Portage, Minn., in 1679, 97 years 
before the Revolutionary War, and estab- 
lished Fort Kaministiquia. These men left 
names with which all Minnesotans are famil- 
iar—St. Croix, Mille Lacs, Lac Qui Parle, and 
many others. 

In 1761, 15 years before the Revolutionary 
War, a British garrison of Redcoats took pos- 
session of this fort following the surrender 
of Canada to the English by the French 
Crown 

The northernmost point of land in the 
United States is in Minnesota and the fur- 
thest north post office of the United States in 
Penasse, Minn. Our State has grown famous 
for the great lumbering industry and the 
Paul Bunyan legends. I could give you a 
couple of books on that. [Laughter.] You 
may have studied some of the history of this 
great country and know about the Red River 
ox carts and the great emigration of peoples 
into the fertile Red River Valley. 

Minnesota is the mother of three oceans. 
It is the point of origin of the Mississippi 
River system, of the St. Lawrence River sys- 
tem, while the Red River cf the North flows 
northerly through the Nelson River system 
into Hudson Bay and into the Arctic Ocean. 

Those are some of the things I want you 
visitors from other States to take back home 
with you and they represent some of th 
reasons why we are proud of Minnesota. In 
the Mesabi iron range in the northern part 
of the State is the greatest man-made hole 
on the face of the earth. There has been 
more material taken out of that one big 
hole than was removed when the Panama 
Canal was dug. Eighty-three percent of the 

I 


iron ore that is making our war effort so 
successful comes from the Lake Superior iron 
ranges 


It was by an accident that the United 
States has this great iron ore deposit today 
The Pigeon River was established as tl 
ternational boundary between. the U 
States and Great Britain in the treaty of 
Ghent in 1842. No doubt Daniel Webster 
and Lord Ashburton would not have come 
to an agreement so quickly had they known 
of these great iron ore deposits 

The great locks in the Sault Ste. Marie 
River clear more tonnage of freight—prin- 
cipally iron ore—in the 8-month shipping 
season of each year than the combined ton- 
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nage of the Panama, Suez, and Kiel Canals 
in a full 12 months. It is the busiest water- 
way in the world having cleared as much as 
three-fourths of a million tons of freight in 
1 day. 

The flour-milling industry, the great edu- 
cational institutions of this State, the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, the Mayo Clinic, the 
Mayo Foundation, the great Minncapolis 
Symphony Orchestra, and the iives of Cad- 
waller Washburn, Jim Hill, Governor John 
S. Pillsbury, Knute Nelson, and John A. John- 
son—all of these things and many more make 
us proud of the State in which we live 

Before the white man came, the Sioux and 
the Chippewa Indians roamed over what is 
now Minnesota. You men who are here from 
other States, take back with you a picture of 
a great rectangle, divided from corner to 
corner to make two triangles from the north- 
west corner of Minnesota to the southeast 
corner. One is the green triangle, the other 
is the yellow. In the yellow triangle are the 
great, fertile plains, originally inhabited by 
the Sioux Indians, and the green triangle is 
the land of the Sawtooth mountains, woods, 
lakes, streams, and wild gam«¢ There is 
where lived the Chippewas, the tribe that 
Longfellow called the Ojibway, the tribe of 
Minnehaha. The Sioux left such names as 


Kandiyohi, Waseca, Wabasha, Red Wing, 
Sleepy Eye, Shakopee, and Winona. They 


left the name Minnesota itself, which means 
cloudy water. The Ojibways left names such 
as Mahnomen, Watab, Winnibigos! 
chiching, and the name Mississippi 
means great river. 

Tonight we have here some of the dis- 
tinguished leaders of the American labor 
movement from other parts of our country, 
and we want to perpetuate with them some 
of these Indian legends, as did the Sioux and 
Ojibways, who met at Courdes Prairies, now 
known as Pipestone, to smoke the pipe of 
peace 
the pipe of peace. While the orchestra is 
playing one verse of Minnesota, Hail to 
Thee, I should like to have assembled here the 
following guests: George Berry, Shufford 
Marks, Billy McHugh, Claude Baker, Wood- 
ruff Randolph, Joe O’Neil, Henry Schmal, 
John Haggerty, Doc Prewitt, Bob Hasin, Mike 
Flynn, and Tom Martin 

Ladies and gentlemen, these objects are 
Sioux war chieftains’ calumets, the great In- 
dian warriors’ pipe of peace, and I want to 
present to each of you individuals a Sioux 
calumet pipe of peace, with eagle feathers 
[ Applause. | 

On the seal of Minnesota there is a scroll 
with the phrase: L’Etoile du Nord. That 
is French; it is not Swedish | Laughter. } 
That means Star of the North, and we also 
want to give to you men a descriptive book 
about the great outdoor life of Minnesota, 
written by Minnesota people, published by 
Minnesota publishers, and printed by Minne- 
sota printers. It has been recommended by 
the Book of the Month Club and it is called 
Canoe Country, and I want to present these 
books to you t 





We want you to take with you 
these mementos of the State of Minnesota, 
and the next time you come we wa you t 
come to stay. Now you can go, boys. Thank 
you. |[|Applause.| 

Getting back to the program, our first 
speaker this evening is the distinguished 
and charming president of the Board of 
Governors of the International Allied Print- 
ing Trades Association and president of the 
International Brotherhood of Bookbind 
On the trip from Washington with John Hag- 
gerty he referred to the fact that Minne: 
was full of Swedes. I said, “Cohn 
a lot of Swedes up here, also a lot of Fre i 
and others. But do you know that the sec- 
ond Lieutenant Governor was named Igna- 
tius Donnely, that one of our G 
named Andrew McGill, tl! Minnesota’s 
great Associate Justice of t U ed States 
Supreme Court ws named Pi Butler, 








that recently John Devaney was chief justice 
of our own supreme court, and that Henry 
Gallagher is the present chief justice? You 
can see that they are all good Scandinavian 
names.’ | Laughter. | 

We have some slight repute up here for 
our educational institutions, besides playing 
a little football. [Applause.! You know 
the first All-American football player, John, 
that Minnesota produced was a Scandinavian 
by the name of McGovern. [Laughter.| 

Ladies and gentlemen, I present to you a 
man whose forefathers came from the County 
of Limerick in Ireland. Ireland, as I pointed 
out to our distinguished guests, the presi- 
dent of the International Allied Printing 
Trades Association, was just a rocky island 
inhabited by nothing but monkeys, snakes, 
ha and such, until there came 
to the island a band of shipwrecked Swedes. 


d-shell crabs 


And so, I want you to meet one of the ship- 
wrecked Swedes, John Haggerty. [Ap- 
piause.| 

Mr. JoHN B HaGcerty. Mr. Toastmaster, 


distinguished guests, friends from Minnesota 
{iaughter | North America, I did not know 
we were going to have a historical review of 
the great Commonwealth of Minnesota. 
Having been born in Missouri—I am a liberal 
jlaughter|]—-by the little stream that begins 
here in the State of Minnesota and flows by 
the great metropolis of St. Louis. So I can 


ATIC 
ana 


take it j|laughter|; but, cf course, we can’t 
give it 
Seriously speaking, I want to commend the 


employers who are here representing 18 dif- 
ferent organizations, which is a remarkable 
diversification of the industries of this city 
and State. I think you are making a notable 
contribution to industrial and business prog- 
ress by the statesmanship that is manifested 
both by the 
of the union 


I recall some years agt 


employer and the representative 


when a labor move- 
here had growing pains, when there 
‘rors of omission and commission on 
of the union—and I won’t place the 
f infallibility on the employers, who 


ment 





Out 


of it evolved to all appearances a prac- 
tical idealism, and you have a high concep- 


tion of the relationship that should exist 
between employer and employee. I think 
that high idealism is best exemplified by the 


al i pr.nting trades unions, who have pio- 
1eered in the application of the principles of 
conciliation, mediation, and arbitration 
The Typographical Union, of whom you 
have heard, has some local unions that are 
125 years of age It has been the father, to 
2 certain extent, of the trade-union move- 
ry and, of course, we are some of its chil- 
dren her the International Printing Press- 
men and Assistants’ Union of North America, 
he International Brotherhood of Bookbind- 
ers, the Inte ional Photo-Engravers’ Union, 
ith Inter } 1 Ster otys * and Elec- 
tr ¢ I 
oO! ul etimes we don’t agre with 
ou v t along As Brother 
B epresel a combined total 
‘ ) i sx id ti e-unionism 
It trade has exerted a pro- 
f o! f the employers as 
u movement 
- f y—I that as chair- 
man of the | rd of governors—that you, as 
‘ f reat comm wealth, honor 
endid receptior have trav- 
e! v i Stat and even out- 
er I ; ed i the nr vious speaker 
I I v dl nd, of course, 
I will have to verify me of the statements 
I Y« ea it State and I have 
been all Over it—but there are other States 
Geol! Berry comes from Tennessee, other 
come from the South and We I mig? 
re to the peat bogs of Irel da, if you e 
big holes in the round I 
a long time, and tell you about 
w during my trip across, in 
€ nd, E £ d, F nce Italy, 








and Switzerland. But, being a bachelor. I 
kept no diary, so the record is missing. 
{| Laughter. | 

I want to say to you trade-unionists that 
you, as well as the employer, should fully 
realize the serious times we are passing 
through. Our democratic form of government 
is being challenged. Some of the American 
people are slow to realize it, but we are in 
the most devastating war in the history of the 
world. There is danger that the cultural, re- 
ligious, and material life of the world will be 
destroyed. However great the destruction will 
be, we will again have to rehabilitate the 
world. What amount of unemployment there 
will be no one knows. 

We as trade-unionists do know that we 
had a tremendous amount of unemployment 
after the last war. I think it is sound leader- 
ship on the part of the local unions as well 
as the international officers to try to impart 
the information to their membership that 
they should make adequate provision for the 
aftermath of this war 

No one knows what will happen after this 
war. We are determined to win this war; 
we must win it; and will win it. In the labor 
of America, together with the notable con- 
tribution made by management, we have the 
greatest production and the greatest ingenu- 
ity in the world. In time we will win over 
our enemies and we in the labor movement 
will go on and keep doing our part to bring 
about victory for America. [{Applause.] 

The ToastTMAsTER. You have heard from the 
chairman of the board of governors of the In- 
ternational Allied Printing Trades Association. 
We thank him for his contribution to the 
thought that is uppermost in our minds, as to 
where we are and where we are going 

The second speaker is the other executive 
officer of the International Allied Printing 
Trades Association Board of Governors. Mr. 
Woodruff Randolph is a native of Chicago. 


He has been for a number of years secre- 
tary-treasurer of the oldest union in the 
American labor movement. He is also the 


secretary-treasurer of the Board of Governors 
of the Allied Printing Trades Association, 
and has occupied that position for 14 years. 

I take great pleasure in presenting to you 
at this time Woodruff Randolph. [Applause.] 


Mr. Wooprurr Ranpotrpn. Mr. Chairman, 
honored guests, ladies, and gentlemen, for 
the first time in my life I am going to be 


brief, in anticipation of the address you will 
hear this evening. I am compelled to be 
brief and yet, because you have inserted my 


name on the program for some remarks, I 
am compelled to say something. It would 
be very unkind, I think, if I did not express 
a word of appreciation for all that has been 
done here in Minnesota to make our stay 
pleasant and our business relations success- 
ful. I want to thank Mr. Jensen, Mr. Ocken, 


and Mr. Boscoe for their fine efforts in bring- 





ing this about. 

I was thinking while some of these remarks 
were being made of how different it is now 
and the way it used to be 
todian of the records of th 
Tyr 2aphical Union, I have |! 
tunity t tudy them and reac 
thing that has happened t 
Our history goes back farthe: 
the day apparently has c 
dreamed of in those days 

It ¥ the dream, ambitior 
org ized labor to arrive : 
they could sit down around 
talk sen to tl employer t 
f the goals of organized labor for nearly 

in the n we have reached 


improve 


That re- 
o-called 


of 





re. It cost us as much pain and 
any major war in which we have 
d, just to give birth to the idea 
to be so prevalent these times, that 


and the lamb lay down together 
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and there will be no war. 
that is the case. 

But just when we have arrived at a point 
where the National Government has recog- 
nized the good sense and public policy of 
employers and unions cooperating, protecting 
one against the other, and when we are about 
to make rapid strides in our economic ambi- 
tions, we ran smack dab into another world 
war. 

In analyzing what the various writers have 
Said in magazines and newspapers and radios, 
etc., it seems that we are supposed to be 
fighting for the very essence of all we hold 
to be dear, to be worth while in life and in 
government. That we are fighting to main- 
tain the opportunity to perpetuate Christian 
principles and to really get somewhere so- 
cially. That we are fighting to maintain 
those things. 

Then we are told that while we are doing 
this, there are various minority groups here 
and there thet are building and planning to 
return to the old ways, practicing old tricks, 
to reestablish old traditions that have gone 
never to come back again. 

If I can read and interpret history, I would 
say that the people of this country have 
become educated enough to know what is 
best for them. The holding of property has 
become diversified enough to make that de- 
sirable. The progress that we have made as 
an industrial and agricultural Nation has 
been sufficient to convince everybody that we 
want to go on to make things better than be- 
fore. 

If that is true, we will continue a national 
economy where employers and employees 
will be regulated a lot more than they have 
been regulated before. But if we maintain, 
after this great trial is over, the things that 
we are fighting for today, if we inject cur 
Christian principles into our lives, if we carry 
into practice the things we are talking about 
here, then this country will live. Then we 
will have a chance to realize our further 
aims, that we have to really build a nation of 
the people, by the people, and for the people. 

But the great test will rest, as I see it, 
upon the ability of people to be tolerant and 
patient with changes that must come, to be 
constructive in thought, to realize that old 
things are gone and that new ones must 
come. That in the making of new condi- 
tions and a new life, if we maintain the 
rights of the people as a whole, to make those 
rules, to change or discard them as they are 
found wanting, bearing in mind always the 
necessity of providing the greatest good to 
the greatest number, then our Nation will 
live. If we do not practice those principles 
in our everyday lives, then civilization is in- 
deed headed for a black-out. [Applause.] 

The TOASTMASTER. Thank you, Woodruff 
Randolph. We all realize the challenge to 
the Nation, the challenge that confronts us, 
a challenge which is a real one to leaders of 
labor and leaders of employer groups. It is 
for that reason that a great number of organ- 
ized employer associations and all of the or- 
ganizations of the workers in these five larg- 
est industrial groups together brought into 
being another industrial group. This is a 
national federation composed equally of ele- 
ments of investor, management, and lz bor. 
That council is led by two men; one of those 
men, representing the leadership of labor, is 
here with us this evening 

He is the president of the oldest and larg- 
est of the printing trades unions. He is a 
native of the State of California. The thing 
that I always remember about Claude Baker 
is that if you stand and talk with him long 
enough, he will put his hand in his pocket and 
you will hear some of those big, old-fashioned, 
silver dollars start to jingle 


We sincerely hope 


to you Mr. 

laude M. Baker, President of the Interna- 
tional Typogrsphical Union and cochairman 
of the National Graphic Arts Emergency 
Council. [Applause.] 
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Mr. CLAupDE M. Baker. Mr. Chairman Jen- 
sen, Toastmaster Ocken, ladies, and gentle- 
men, I first want to say, in the words of Kay 
Kyser, “That’s right, you’re wrong.” I lis- 
tened to Mr. Ocken when he told us all about 
Minnesota and turned to Mr. Cowles and 
said, “That fellow wasn't born in Minnesota, 
was he?” He said, “No; he came from Iowa.” 
{Laughter.] You know, he should take a trip 
to California. |Laughter.] When I said, 
“That’s right, you're wrong’—I am a native 
of Missouri, but an adopted Californian. 
Paul would make a very successful native 
son because we say out there—the first year 
you are in California you are a knocker, the 
second year you are a booster, after that you 
are just a plain damn liar. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Ocken asked me to speak about 
National Graphic Arts Emergency Council 
and, of course, I was taught in Missouri to 
do what Iam told to do. We were at a lunch 
today given by Mr. Jensen. I believe this 
to be a memorable event in the history of 
industrial relations in Minneapolis, St. Paul, 
and in Minnesota, because through fraterniz- 
ing we learn to be tolerant with problems 
of labor and problems of management. 
Where I come from we have an annual cus- 
tom. On Ben Franklin Day the employers 
invite the representatives of labor in the 
graphic arts to be their guests at a banquet. 
Then once a year labor invites management 


the 


to be its guests, and a wonderful under- 
standing has been built up 


I heard mention of 6 years ago in Minne- 
apolis. Thank God that management and 
labor has grown up in 6 years, grown up to 
the point where we can have a gathering of 
this kind, where we can find out that not 
all we have been led to believe of the other 
fellow is true. Out of these gatherings we 
come to know each other and I believe that 
the seed is sown for industrial understand- 
ing and industrial peace for a long span of 
years to come. 

Speaking the National Graphic Arts 
Emergency Council, I want to say first that 
it was fathered by the chairman of the eve- 
ning, Mr. Jensen. He sent out a call, recog- 
nizing that throughout the duration of the 
war emergency the industry in which most 
of us are most vitally interested, out of which 
most of us gain our livelihood, would be se- 
verely tried. He called a meeting. To that 
meeting came people from the four corners 
of the North American Continent. Never be- 
fore, I am told, was there as nearly a repre- 
sentative gathering of employing printers 
and union labor. However, I might say, many 
of those men from the managerial branch 
of the industry came in highly suspicious, 
literally with guns on their hips, saying this 
wes some new set-up or was some form of 
employee-employer relationship that they 
didn’t like and which would be rammed down 
their throats. 

The purpose of the men that called this 
meeting jointly—Mr. Jensen is one and Major 
Berry is the other—was far from that. Their 
purpose was to protect, so far as it could be 
protected without in anywise hampering or 


of 


retarding our war effort, the graphic arts in- 
dustry of the North American Continent, in- 
cluding both commercial and newspapers 
Those that came in with suspicions in their 
minds went away sold on the idea 
Toward the close of the meeting 
ment was made, in substance, that I, as one, 
came to the meeting on invitation to analyze 
the problems concerning our Own industry 
There had been pre-meeting gathering 
If anyone came in with the thought that the 
National Graphic Arts Emergency 


the state- 


no 


Council 
would be set up in order that anyone in the 
industry could secure an undue temporary 
advantage over another element in the indus- 
try, they had a misconception of the intent 
and purpose of the meeting in Washington 
If that were the intent and purpose, I was 
there through misrepresentation and would 
have nothing to do with it. 





It is gratifying to say to you that practically 
all suspicion was dissipated. For the first 
time in the history of the Graphic Arts in- 
dustry, the publishing industry at least, those 
who believed in closed shop operations, and 
those who have heretofore been opposed to 
closed shop operations, and the representa- 
tives of organized labor in the graphic arts 
industry, sat down and discussed problems, 
that certainly had every element of mutuality 
in this trying time 

As a result I am convinced that there will 
be employers in the next year or possibly 
the next two years who have heretofore been 
bitterly opposed to organized labor who will 
well sold on the soundness, 
practicability and geod judgment of a sound 
employee-employer relationship I heard one 
the major industrialists of Minnesota say 
at noon today that for the last several years 
the problem of employee-employer relation- 
ship had been one of their important 
problems. He said, “I am happy to say that 
perate one hundred percent union and 
we are happy in that type of of : 

That is what we want to brir 
National Graphic Arts Emergency Council 
through the application of salesmanship, 
sound, logical arguments to simply sh 
who have in the past been, tc our minds, 
recalcitrant employers, that they have a mis- 
conception of the aims and objectives of or- 
ganized labor, as they are exemplified by the 
printing-trades organization 

In other words, the printing trades 
zations, I think I can say for all of them, 
at least those who have the responsibility 
of representing them, that there isn’t a one 
of them that would knowingly lay a burden 
upon the industry, that would in any wise 
destroy that industry. We have big a 
stake ir. the industry as those who own it 
Through bringing together management and 
labor in en outside organization where we 
can discuss that mutual interest we are hope- 
ful, first. of building a sane and iasting 
understanding and, second, seeing to it that 
during the duration of the war the graphic 
arts industry—-and I include newspaper pub- 
lishing as well—is accorded equal considera- 
tion with every other industry at Washing- 
ton 





become just as 
ol 
most 
W e 


eration 


ng out of the 


vw those 


organi- 


as 


We do not expect to take anything away 
from those who control temporarily our 
destinies and our very livelihood through the 
bureaucratic set-up, but we do hope to be so 
adequately represented before those bureaus 
that they won't take away from us any more 


than is necessary to win the war 
We recognize that this war 

We cannot lose it; we canno 

If we lose it, we lose our very 
I say to you that the employ 





of Minne- 





sota are to be most heartily congratulated 
upon the splerdid reception they have given 
to those who come from without the State, 


and even more, they are to be commended 
for the splendid relationship that they have 
been a partner in building These efforts 
may years; we think that out of th 
exp of the past we < t 


in the future 


cover 


rience 








ie course 


I say 





to the employer and I sav to the em- 
ployee, just as i said at lunch today, Disraeli 
when asked what were the thres 





for a Prime Minister of Engla ] 
very things, the three things, that are needed 
by employer and labor in this day and 


os 


the future. He said, “The three recuisites are, 
first, patience; second, patience nd ird, 
patience.’ 

Thank you very mucl Applau 

The TOASTMASTER. Thank you, Mr. Bake 
We shall have a brief int ission in the 





Speaking program. Before calling 
principal speaker of the evening we 
ask our friend, Joe Selenski, to sing 

(Singing by Joseph J. Selenski.) 
plause. | 

The TOASTMASTER. At 3 o’clock yesterday 
afternoon the oldest president in point of 
service of the unions comprising the Ameri- 





or Us. 
|Ap- 
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can Federation of Labor celebrated hi 
fifth anniversary as president of his int 
tional union. For many years I have heard a 





s thirty- 


erna- 





great deal about this man. At various times 
I have gone to Washington and have heard 
high Government officials call this man 
chief although he is not a part of the Gov- 


ernment 
In talking with the publisher of a great 
newspaper in the city of Chicago he 
of a deadlock that had occurred in nes 
tions between the pressmen’s union 











publishers of Chicago and an ent was 
finally reached to submit the matter to arbi- 
tration. The publishers submitted but one 
name as their nominee for arbitrator; they 
submitted the name of the international 
president of the union with whom they were 
negot ing 

This man as an Officer and leader of one of 
the great standard labor unions comprising 
the American labor movement, h tood con- 
Sistently for the sanctity of contracts into 


which his organization has entered 

In another great State of our country there 
once occurred an unauthorized stoppage of 
labor by workers who were member: 
local organization connected with his great 
international union This man unhesitat- 
ingly, in carrying out the terms of the con- 
tract that his organization had entered into, 
the contract that his signature appeared 
upon, brought into that State other members 








ot his organization to keep the wheels of 
industry cperating. 

That took a lot of courage, and the ques- 
tion arose in my mind, What kind Of a man 
is this? I started looking into his back- 
ground and I found that as a very small boy 


he became an orphan His father, a United 
States deputy marshal, was slain in ambush 
in moonshine territory down in the southern 
mountains. He was placed in an orphanage 
in Illinois, a small boy of younger than 





age. Imagine the experience of 
alone by the orphanage out to 
western States with a tag upon his 
when he arrived at the city where 


family who were to adopt him int 


























the family had in the meantime 
their minds and he was put on the next train 
and sent back to Illinois to the orphanage 

Then he was sent down into the State of 
Mississippi, to the home of a planter where 
there was an incompatible family life, and 
at the age of 9 he ran away Since that time 
he has been entirely on his own r urces. 
He is a man that learned to read and write 
when most of our children are gradi ig 
from high school, a man wil s lived 
through the full gamut of human experience, 

He sat as a member of the mos ex lusive 
organization in the world, the Senate of the 
United States. He was one of the small g 
of men who founded the American Legic 
Paris He served in the World War as a 
n has had a long and su ful experi- 
ence as a farme! Pa n u- 
facturer, d ist on ! st 
powertul 'abor organizatio1 n the c tinent 
toaay 

So I th t t m t t I 
would ) ¢ n i f I g 
or ) he look AL I ne 
and hin bout him th I 
Wwe cal iown e 

ed » Indian 

the Louisvill T next day 
you ul he morning and you } e 
320 miles lef £ you eastward 
and southward int the rich and “{fer- 
tile bluegrass country of Ke ucky, down 
tl ugh Lexington or Frankf TI 
you go further along, the 1} I I 
and the people be e | I ! € 
little holes in the mountaiz here men go 
to dig coal. 

Finally, you get down M ¢ X e 
you cross the State line a1 you 


Tennessee 
tains, ‘ 
you come to the be 
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little valleys between those ranges of moun- 
tains. As you go along, you begin to notice 
that the people that live there seem to have 
a somewhat better standard of living than 
those in the country through which you have 
just passed. You notice a few head of white- 
faced Hereford cattle, a little more intelli- 
gent type of farming. 

When that happens, then you know that 
you are coming to a part of the State of Ten- 
nessee that is full of the influence of George 
Berry. He has gone to the people of his 
county and the surrounding counties and 
preached to and educated them to the value 
of better farming. He has helped them by 
bringing blooded stock down there to im- 
prove the standard of livestock—taught them 
how to make the soil more productive. Then 
you Know you are down in the vicinity of a 
man who founded a whole community—a 
little city all of its own—in what is called 
Little Happy Valley, between the Pine and 
the Clinch Mountain ranges. 

There you find him. After you visit him 
for a time, talk with him, listen to his 
conversations by long-distance telephone 
with the leaders of some of the greatest in- 
dustries of our country, calling down to a 
little valley in Tennessee for some word of 
advice or reassurance from the squire of 
Little Happy Valley—then you not only grow 
to respect the man more than you have be- 
fore but you begin to love him. 

I cannot say more than to say to you that 
it is a great privilege to present to you one 
of the finest Christian gentlemen whom I 
have ever met. Maj. George Leonard Berry, 
of Tennesseee. [Applause.] 

Major Berry. Mr. Toastmaster, ladies, and 
gentlemen, I appreciate very much indeed 
the kind and generous introduction that has 
been given me to this magnificent audience 
by Paul Ocken. In the first instance, I want 
to express my deep and profound apprecia- 
tion to those who have sponsored this meet- 
ing and who have brought together here 
this distinguished cross section of the citi- 
zenship of this great State of Minnesota. 
In the second instance, I wish to express to 
my associates of the International Allied 
Printing Trades Council my appreciation for 
their kindness in commissioning me, and 
making it possible for me to thus address you 
tonight. 

The subject 
Community of Interest 
Management, «und Labor. It is not a new 
subject, it is as old as time itself. The com- 
munity of interest between the investor, man- 
agement, and labor contemplates the exist- 
ence of the idealisms and practicabilities of 
freedom and all of the elements that make 
for freedom and free enterprise. Whatever 
advantage that has ensued to humanity has 
arisen from the acceptance of the spirit of 
community of interest between this trinity 
that make up private enterprise. 

You cannot have private enterprise unless 
you have freedom. Private enterprise is the 
foundation upon which freedom rests, and 
the thrift 1 is a part of free enterprise 
and a part of the liberties that we seek to 
maintain here and which arouses the emo- 
tions and ambitions of man all over the 
world. Now, my friends, of course, it has not 
worked perfectly; but any problem that has 
arisen in consequence, any reaction, any lesion 
in our social and economic field has not come 
the result of either the impracticabilities 


assigned to me is that of The 
Between Investor, 


syste? 


as 


or unsoundness of free enterprise and the 
freedom which makes it possible, but it has 
come as the result of one or more of the 
trinity who sought to take advantage of the 


other. And that is the basis of the difference 
of the idealisms as well as the practicabilities 
found in private >, free enterprise, 
founded by freemen. 

There can Se no incentive, can be no 
ambitions, there can be no creative genius, 
unless ! ; freedom and free enterprise 
that will permit men to make the race for a 


enterprist 
i 


there 


there 


finer economic standard for himself and those 
with whom he has associated himself. 

In this day of the world we are hearing 
much about the great distress that will 
ensue after this military aspect of the 
world’s upheaval is past. We hear many dis- 
tressing things. For example, it is said that 
we will have a new form of government in 
the United States, that we will have a new 
economy in the United States, that it will 
all be different. Well, what sort of a new 
form of government is there to be in the 
United States, what new economy is there 
to be in the United States? 

That is the question that we must now 
ask ourselves. I am persuaded that the 
great overwhelming majority of the Ameri- 
can people want no communism in the 
United States, and I am convinced, too, that 
the great overwhelming majority of the peo- 
ple of the United States want no fascism in 
the United States. Then what are you going 
to have that is different from the fundamen- 
tal aspects of free enterprise and the free 
democracy that has made this country the 
greatest nation on the face of the earth? 

Then what are we going to do about it? 
I am one of those who have been convinced, 
by some measure of experience, that, in spite 
of the defects of this system of ours, there is 
no other system that can replace it, and that 
if there should be another system inaugu- 
rated in the United States, ultimately in the 
course of human events it would have to be 
set aside and we would have a return to the 
order of freedom and the order of free enter- 
prise and the thrift system in the United 
States. 

The question as tc this aftermath is chal- 
lenging the interest of many people, and very 
properly so. It must be apparent to all who 
read and who think, that there is being de- 
veloped in this country, and there has been 
for some time past, an effort to change the 
basic fundamentals of the Republic of the 
United States and of our economy. As a 
matter of fact, thinking and some action has 
gone a long way in this direction. It is im- 
portant to men who believe in freedom and 
all of its elements and characteristics and its 
foundations, it is well that they be preparing 
themselves to meet the inevitable test that 
will come about. 

I have said for 35 years, as the president of 
an organization engaged in the printing in- 
dustry, that this investor, this manager, and 
this worker were inseparable units. Neither 
one of them can run the industry without 
the other. If you are to maintain the order 
of ambition you must compensate thrift, be- 
cause when thrift is bankrupt the people are 
bankrupt and the spirit of initiative and cour- 
age is bankrupt. 

I have seen men come out of the ditches in 
America as ditch diggers and become the con- 
tractors, figuratively, in the tomorrow. This 
man was able to become a contractor because 
he was able to save and invest and that in- 
vestor is entitled to an adequate return for 
his thrift, whether he be the man with the 


‘small dollar invested or the man with the 


large dollar invested. Kill it and you destroy 
fundamentally the great value and the beauty 
of freedom and of democracy. 

The second element is the managerial ele- 
ment. He is the leader of the trinity in the 
industry. We cannot all be managers. He is 
entitled to adequate compensation for his 
leadership; he is inseparable from the other 
two. Somebody must be the general to con- 
duct the business and lead the procession and 
make a success of the industry in which 
these three are engaged. He cannot run it 
alone but he can lead it and he is entitled 
to pay. You can recall many men that have 
come from the schools and from the plants, 
from the investor and the labor groups, who 
have risen to a position of managerial] re- 
sponsibility. 

Then there is labor. Labor is entitled to 
an adequate return upon its contribution, 
physical and mental, in the manufacture of 
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the products upon which you are all de- 
pendent. Of course, labor has an additional 
right, since it is the largest consumer of the 
things produced by the trinity of the three 
human elements that make up industry. 

That is free enterprise; that is the founda- 
tion upon which democracy rests. There can 
be no other foundation that will respond to 
the ambitions and the aspirations of men. 
We shall not come into this difficulty which 
is on our doorstep except by the leadership 
of the forces of impracticable and unsound 
vagueness. 

You know that God could easily have ad- 
justed all of these matters that now con- 
front us, if He had elected to do so. He did 
not elect to put all the iron ore into the hills 
of Minnesota. He scattered it around the 
world. He didn’t put all the zinc, lead, copper, 
and gold in one place, or the oils. He de- 
posited it in the most highly diversified geo- 
graphical centers and locations of the world 
and made it difficult for you to get it. It 
is necessary that you work hard to get it. 

If He had wanted to establish a universal 
and uniform talent, He could have done that; 
there would have been no problem there. 
But He elected that every child that is born 
should have the instinct to be free, that he 
might make the race, that he might seek to 
make for progress. It is on that basis, my 
friends, in my judgment at least, that we can 
assure the expansion of human business, not 
Only in America, but throughout the world, 
and to take care of that type of freedom. 

Again, it would be a mistake for you to 
conclude, by anything that I have said in 
disparagement of some of the rather foreign 
thinking that we find in the United States, 
that we are going to be free from disorder. I 
do not want to leave that impression, be- 
cause it is inevitable that we shall have dis- 
tress and disorder in the United States when 
this military situation is past. 

Why is that? It is because we have been 
rather wasteful, haven't we; we have been 
rather impractical, haven't we? We have 
drifted away from the foundation and the 
great fundamentals upon which this coun- 
try has rested itself and become great. We 
must pay for our folly. 

If and when the test comes in the courage 
and leadership of the men and women living 
today, we must liquidate for the iniquities 
that we have practiced in the past which 
have risen to such gigantic proportions as to 
make the ordinary man shiver in his boots, 
That is the test, and the courage and leader- 
ship necessary to meet that test is as great, 
if not greater, than the courage and leader- 
ship that now challenges your attention in 
the military aspect of this great change. 

There are two things we must keep in 
mind. First, we must win the war. No 10- 
percent patriotism is going to win this war, 
This war challenges the very things that have 
made this country great. If we lose this 
war the victors will take what we have. If 
our substance is taken away from us there 
will disappear the type of freedom which has 
given you free enterprise, the thrift system, 
and the right to initiative. We are in the war 
and there can be no halfway or part patriot- 
ism. We must win it quickly, successfully, 
and decisively. 

There is the second phase of the situation, 
the after-war condition. It is second because 
it comes second, but it is no less important 
than the present military aspect that is chal- 
lenging our attention. We can win that 
aftermath if we have courage and are willing 
to sacrifice to maintain our American sys- 
tem which has challenged the admiration of 
the world, and to leave it as a legacy to those 
who are to come after up. 

Now, my friends, the community of interest 
between the investor, management, and labor 
is the foundation. The war cannot be won 
unless the investor, management, and labor 
stand together, and the rehabilitation proc- 
ess we must follow can only succeed by the 
investor, management, and labor standing 
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together. Whatever may be the problems 
that will arise in the future following this 
military phase, our success in solving them 
will be measured solely by the willingness 
of those three elements to stand together. 

The salvation of America rests upon the 
proposition of these elements standing to- 
gether for its preservation. You can have no 
rehabilitation if you are to have starvation 
in America. You can have no rehabilitation 
that will protect the great principles to which 
we have grown accustomed, if you are going 
to have arevolution. Where is the substance; 
where is it to come from? 

The only possible place it can come from is 
from private enterprise. That is the source 
of taxation and it must be saved, if we are 
to save our country. If we lose that, then 
we have fought in vain in the military period 
of this great change that has taken place in 
the world. 

Iam delighted to be permitted to associate 
myself with you. Of ccurse, differences will 
arise, there will be differences of opinion. If 
there ever was a time—there has always been 
a time—but if there ever was a time in the 
history of mankind that these three elements 
should compose their interests in the interest 
of good will and unity and the preservation 
of that in which they are engaged and upon 
which they are dependent, it is now. It is 
now, not tomorrow. 

There is no time to waste about it. As I 
said at the conference in Washington, we 
have, in the course of events, reached the 
crossroads. There will be many interesting 
persons there. They will use fancy words and 
occupy fancy soap boxes, and they will want 
you to travel to the left. You will be dis- 
tressed. Your chance of resisting them as 
individuals will be very slim. But if those 
three elements that make up private enter- 
prise march down together, they know we are 
going to the right. We will not follow rolicies 
which have so often proved utterly unsound 
and impracticable and in contravention to 
the whole instinct of the human family. 

I say, let’s walk together; and why should 
we not? If the community of interest be- 
tween those three elements is so utterly in- 
escapable, why should we not walk together, 
since we are living upon the results of our 
joint efforts in our private enterprise here 
in this country of ours. 

I wish to thank you and wish to pay my 
respects to the gentlemen who have previ- 
ously addressed you. It has been a lovely, 
magnificent evening, and I thank you very 
much for the oppcrtunity of making this 
passing contribution. [Applause.] 

The ToastMasTeR. Thank you, Mr. Berry. 
Ladies and gentlemen. I am sure that the 
graphic arts industry and sponsoring organ- 
izations are delighted with your attendance 
this evening. We sincerely hope that you 
have received some benefit from your attend- 
ance here, and with that, ladies and gentle- 
men, we will bid you a happy good evening. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. GEORGE W. GILLIE 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Saturday, July 18, 1942 


Mr. GILLIE. Mr. Speaker, my atten- 
tion has been called to a recent report 
of the Agricultural Adjustment Admin- 
istration, showing gross Federal pay- 
ments, association expense, and percent- 
age cost of administration for every 
county in the United States. These 


tables reveal that in some counties the 
association expense has been unusually 
high. In one Montana county, for in- 
stance, it was 56 percent expense; in a 
county in New Mexico, 56.7 percent ex- 
pense. The tables show several other 
counties with comparatively high admin- 
istration costs. 

I have studied these figures very care- 
fully and in the Fourth District of In- 
diana, which I have the honor to repre- 
sent, I find the following conservative 
operation of these associations for 1940: 

Agricultural Adjustment Administration 

program, Fourth Indiana District 



















Gross | Adn inis-| Percent- 
Counties pay- tration | age of 
ments | expense | expense 
| 
aia ake 
Adams. | $116,693 | $8, 213 | 7.1 
Allen... .. ~-| 183, 006 | 14, 208 | 7.8 
De Kalb. i 104, £35 | 11, 631 | iL. 
Lagrange. 153, 419 | 8, 951 | 5.8 
Noble... | 135, 091 } 11, 704 8.7 
Steuben | 97, 483 | 12, 621 12.9 
Ween can clea --| 151, 331 10, 593 7.0 
0 Se 112, 834 8, 004 ie 


Mr. Speaker Members of the House 
ought to know that practically each one 
of the administrative officials in my dis- 
trict are progressive farmers who have 
spent many years in close contact with 
agricultural problems. Since the out- 
break of war, committeemen in my dis- 
trict and throughout the country have 
been called upon to perform many new 
services not directly associated with the 
original activities of the A. A. A. 

Among these activities are: First, the 
servicing of commodity loans in some 
sections; second, the conducting of mar- 
keting-quota programs; third, the work 
incidental to the crop-insurance pro- 
gram in some sections of the country; 
fourth, the food-for-victory program; 
and, fifth, the work with the rural or 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture war boards. 

Other war services which they have 
performed willingly and patriotically in- 
clude various essential surveys of farm 
equipment, of the farm labor situation, of 
scrap metal and scrap rubber on farms. 
In addition many of them have devoted 
time to matters in connection with pri- 
orities and other production problems. 

In my district these men are farm 
leaders who have been selected by their 
neighbors for this work, and who are 
familiar with local problems on Indiana 
farms. I feel they are doing everything 
in their power to promote the war effort 
and to make this program ‘a success. 





Floors and Ceilings for Incomes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN J. McINTYRE 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 18, 1942 


Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. Speaker, raising 
sufficient revenue to carry on the activi- 
ties of Government and to finance a war 





is a most difficult undertaking. It is a 
matter in connection with which every 
person must bear his share of the burden; 
and yet there is a level, as far as income 
is concerned, below which American per- 
sons and American families cannot main- 
tain a sufficient standard of living, in 
comparison with the general American 
standard at this time. 

Estimates indicate that $109,500,000 
will be raised from new taxpayers this 
year through the lowering of personal ex- 
emptions to $500 for a single person and 
$1,200 for the head of a family. In my 
judgment, there is still adequate wealth 
elsewhere in the country from which that 
amount of revenue could be raised much 
better. 

I do not believe, Mr. Speaker, that it is 
possible to take $109,500,000 in income 
taxes from persons who make less than 
$41.67 a month and from families which 
make less than $100 a month, without 
seriously destroying their health and 
standard of living. At least, it should 
never be done until the level of those in 
the upper brackets has been limited to a 
reasonable maximum. 

If while we are fighting the war for 
freedom of all men everywhere, we can 
through .t and through the financing of 
it, adjust our own standards of living to 
@ more equitable equality, we shall give 
dignity and potency, in the eyes of all the 
world, to the war aims which we have 
announced and which were proclaimed by 
the Atlantic Charter. 

Until the war is ended and paid for, I 
feel that taxation and other affirmative 
legislation should be adopted so as to fix 
a maximum ceiling on the income for any 
individual at $25,000 per year. This 
probably would enable us to fix a mini- 
mum floor on the income for any Ameri- 
can family at $2,000 per year. 

Between such a floor and ceiling ad- 
justments would be made by the indi- 
viduals themselves, and I am sure that 
we would have a truer democracy, with 
more of the justice and freedom for 
which we fight. I am sure too that our 
cause would be more real and under- 
standable to the rest of the world. 

For the benefit of my colleagues, Mr. 
Speaker, and for the information of my 
constituents, I include in my remarks the 
following letter from a friend, which con- 
tains a splendid statement relative to the 
lowering of personal exemptions for in- 
come taxes: 

Casper, Wyo., July 15, 1942. 
Hon. JoHN J. McINTYRE, 
Washington, D.C. 
My Drar CONGRESSMAN: I see where the 


House Ways and Means Committee has re- 
ported out the monstrosity known as the 
1942 tax bill, and I would like to give you 


my views on it. Apparently the majority of 
the members of that committee are inter- 
ested in the common people only at election 


time. They certainly showed no considera- 

tion for them in concocting this bill 
Probably the worst point in the bill is 

lowering the income tax exemption to $500 


and $1,200. These amounts will no more than 
pay for food and shelter, even under very care- 


ful management. There are a lot of pecple 
in this country whose incomes are sufficient 
that their taxes could be raised enough to 
raise the additional money required by the 
| Treasury Department, without hurting them 


There has 
been a lot of talk about equality of sacrifice 
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in this war but so far nothing has been done 
about it. It seems that the poor people are 
going to have to do all the sacrificing to pay 
for the war as weil as all the fighting. 

I have a friend who made $3,600 last year. 
He is married but has no children. His in- 
come tax was $146. That amount of tax did 
not cause him to sacrifice a thing that he 
needed. This year tax law, as reported by the 
Ways and Means Committee, will require him 
to pay about twice that much, but still will 
leave him more than $3,2000. He still will not 


have to give up any thing he needs, and few, 
if any, of the luxuries to which he is accus- 
tomed. But the taxes on incomes below $1,- 


000 for single people and $2,000 for married 
people, is money needed for necessities, and 
will cause them to give up real necessities 


from their already meazer existence. The 
low-wage earner already pays about 20 cents 
cut of every dollar of his income for taxes 
of various kinds and this new bill will saddle 
@ still heavier burden upon him. The ex- 
emptions in last year’s income-tax bill were 
too low, and to lower them still lower is 


obsolutely outrageous 
According to a tabulation of the Office of 
Price Administration, in 1941 there were 20,- 


303,000 families who made less than $2,000; 
their total earnings were $22,730,151,000. 
There were 11,885,000 families making over 
$2,000, totaling $53,124,239.000. Now, just 
consider these figures. We have approxi- 
mately half the number of people, making 


two and a half times as much money. The 
additional money required this year could be 
t n from the ones making over $2,000 with- 
out hurting them, and they would still have 
left, more than twice as much as the people 
making under $2,000 

so believe it a very poor policy for Con- 
to permit one committee, i. e., the Rules 
Committee, to make a rule that legislation 
such as this, or any other legislation for that 





matter, cannot be amended on the floor of the 
House. In so doing, the House is relinquish- 
ing its authority in this matter to the com- 


mittee handling the legislation 


1 


As I see it, 
the scle purpose of this rule is to prevent the 
House from repudiating the action of the 
Ways and Means Committee in saddling the 
heaviest burden of taxation on the poor peo- 
ple, and I think it is a very poor policy in a 
government sucn as ours. 

The working people are expected to buy War 
bonds, to donate practically all of the money 
for a hundred and one different things, and 
then Congress is considering a bill to tax them 
to the extent that they will not have enough 
to or wear. They are certainly given 
credit for being able to do wonderful things 
with a dollar 

In closing I wish to say that I am very well 
pleased with your record in Congress. You 
have shown yourself to be the friend of the 

and I hope and believe that they will 
you to Congress. If there is any- 
ing do to overcome the inequities 
ot the income-tax bill, I hope you will exert 


at 
eau 


sont 
people, 
reelect 


thing you can 


! do so 
Very sincerely yours, 
R. R. SCHOOLER. 





Adequate Old-Age Benefits a Vital Factor 
in Winning the War 


REMARKS 


HON. JAMES E. VAN ZANDT 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE O -PRESENTATIVE 
Saturday, July 18, 1942 
Mr. VAN ZANDT. Mr. Speaker, we are 
now in the closing days of the Seventy- 


w Pwr 
r ives 
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seventh Congress and nearly 2 years 
have passed since the House took a vote 
on the Townsend bill. You will recall 
there were 101 Members of the House 
who voted for the bill at that time. It 
is a fact that those of the “immortal 101” 
of the Seventy-sixth Congress who are 
still in the House are actively support- 
ing the Townsend plan. They have un- 
dying faith in this Nation and that some 
form of assistance will be rendered the 
deserving elderly citizens of our country 
whose plight is distressing. 

Since the vote on the Townsend bill 
during the Seventy-sixth Congress many 
changes have occurred in the social and 
economic life of the Nation. To meet 
these changed conditions, it was neces- 
sary in drafting the new Townsend bill, 
H. R. 1036, which was introduced in the 
present Congress, to make several im- 
provements in the new measure which 
retained the original intent of the bill to 
provide an adequate form of social insur- 
ance to the elderly citizens of the country. 

As you know, any measure that pro- 
vides assistance for the elderly citizen is 
always subject to ridicule. Those of us 
who believe the American people have a 
definite responsibility to provide some 
form of social insurance realize that the 
Townsend plan, as embodied in H. R. 
1036, may not be perfect in every detail. 
Yet it must be remembered that the same 
may be said of every piece of legislation 
introduced in Congress. It is only 
through a thorough discussion in con- 
gressional committees and on the floor of 
Congress that a legislative measure may 
be perfected so as to provide benefits for 
the greatest number. 

The creation of Congress was intended 
as a means of representative government; 
in short, it was to provide a vehicle by 
which the citizens of this Nation might 
be heard. 

When an issue of national importance 
results in legislation being introduced in 
Congress and when this legislation is re- 
ferred to a particular committee of Con- 
gress and allowed to die a natural death 
because of the attitude of a majority of 
the committee, I insist the constitutional 
rights of the American people are being 
violated and the representative form of 
government we loudly proclaim becomes 
a failure. 

H. R. 1036, the Townsend bill, is a good 
case in point. It was introduced in the 
Seventy-seventh Congress on January 3, 
1941, 19 months ago. It was imme- 
diately referred to the House Committee 
on Ways and Means which is comprised 
of 24 members, 14 Democrats and 10 Re- 
publicans. This committee represents 
less than 6 percent of the 435 Members 
of the House of Representatives. Yet 
this smal] percentage of the Members of 
the House is permitted to “bottle up” 
this important legislation. 

While it is realized that the Ways and 
Means Committee is one of the most im- 
portant and probably the busiest of 
House committees, it was understood 
that when legislation was disposed of 
incident to the emergency that the sub- 
ject of perfecting social insurance would 
be given immediate and serious consid- 
eration. But 19 months have expired 
since the Townsend bill was referred to 
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the House Ways and Means Committee, 
and no action has been taken on this 
measure despite the fact that it was to 
be included in a discussion relative to 
amendments to Social Security. 

To meet this situation those of us who 
recognize the responsibility of the Amer- 
ican people to cur elderly citizens placed 
on the desk of the Speaker a petition de- 
signed to discharge the Ways and Means 
Committee from further jurisdiction over 
H. R. 1036 and to bring the bill to the 
floor for a vote. At the present time 
186 Members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives have signed the discharge 
petition; thereby expressing approval of 
our efforts to bring the bill to a vote. It 
is hoped that before many more days 
elapse the remaining 32 signatures will 
be secured; thus bringing the total to 
218, the number needed to discharge the 
Ways and Means Committee. 

As We gaze about us in this war-torn 
world, the American form of government 
is revealed as a masterpiece of statesman- 
ship and the envy of every nationality in 
the world. Today we have our armed 
forces on the five continents of the world 
seeking to preserve our form of govern- 
ment. Yet at home where we should be 
united we have the spectacle of the great- 
est law-making body in the world—the 
Coneress of the United States—ignoring 
the plight of a large number of elderly 
citizens. These patriotic Americans have 
aided in building America, and through 
labor and taxes over a vast number of 
years have made it possible for this Na- 
tion to be acclaimed as the greatest coun- 
try on the face of the globe. 

As I address the House today I realize 
that many are absent, but I sincerely 
trust that every Member of Congress who 
reads my remarks will keep in mind these 
three important factors. 

First, adequate care for the elderly peo- 
ple of this Nation through a form of social 
insurance financed on a “pay-as-you-go” 
basis is a responsibility that cannot be 
ignored. 

Secondly, if the representatives of the 
American people are to be given the 
opportunity of fully discussing such a 
momentous question, the House Ways 
and Means Committee should report the 
legislation immediately. If they fail to 
act it is the duty of the remaining Mem- 
bers of this House to enlist in the crusade 
and obtain the 32 signatures needed to 
bring the measure on the floor. 

And the third important factor to be 
considered is based on Gen. George C. 
Marshall’s statement, when, as Chief of 
Staff of the United States Army, he said, 
in effect, that 60 percent of winning a war 
is based on morale. 

Therefore, what better morale builder 
can we employ than to give the elderly 
citizens and their sons and daughters in 
the armed forces the assurance that ade- 
quate social insurance is being provided 
for every man and woman when they 
reach the twilight of life. 

In addition, when this war is ended 
those in the armed forces can return to 
civilian life knowing that when they 
reach their twilight years the Govern- 
ment will provide a life annuity which 
they assisted in purchasing during their 
productive years. 











In the meantime, they will be better 
able to serve their country knowing that 
their fathers and mothers are not in want 
and that the voluntary retirement at age 
60 will provide thousands of jobs and 
lessen the prospect of another devastat- 
ing depression similar to the one that fol- 
lowed the first World War. 

In closing, there is no use of fooling 
ourselves. This problem must be faced 
immediately, and the zeal and patience 
of the members of the Townsend Clubs of 
America should be rewarded by a calm 
and thorough discussion of H. R. 1036. 





Dictatorship in American Music 
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Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, for the past 12 years at Inter- 
lochen, near Cheboygan, Mich., in my 
district there has been conducted the Na- 
tional Music Camp headed by Prof. 
James E. Maddy of the University of 
Michigan. To this camp have flocked 
high-school pupils from every State in 
the Union; from the Canal Zone; from 
Hawaii, and even from England. The 
average age of these students is 15 years. 

During the past 12 years, these students 
have given some 127 symphony orchestra 
concerts, which have been broadcast from 
coast to coast by the National Broadcast- 
ing Co. 

Now I repeat that these youngsters are 
an average age of 15 and, therefore, 
they cannot join the Musicians Union, 
and because they cannot join this union, 
they are denied the privilege of conduct- 
ing these coast-to-coast broadcasts be- 
cause the musicians union czar, one 
James Caesar Petrillo, the owner of a 
bulletproof car and a bodyguard, will not 
permit it. It seems that this Caesar has 
made a closed-shop agreement with the 
National Broadcasting Co. which pro- 
hibits the broadcasting of any music 
produced by any amateur or anyone who 
is nct a memter of his professional union. 
It has indeed become a fact that while 
our boys fight aggression abroad, insolent 
aggression has appeared at Interlochen. 

The people of the State of Michigan 
and the people of the Nation are justly 
aroused, as shown by the fellowing edi- 
torials and newspaper clippings; and it is 
about time for Dictator Petrillo to climb 
down from his high horse. 

[From the Ann Arbor News of July 11, 1942] 
CANCELATION OF INTERLOCHEN CONCERT FORCED 
BY UNION 

INTERLOCHEN.—The national music camp 
Will not broadcast its scheduled symphony 
orchestra program at 5 p. m. teday as planned, 


James E. Maddy, camp president, said. 
Objection to broadcasting the music of 
the camp's 300 orchestra and band students 


has been made’ the National Broadcasting 
Co. by James C. Petrillo, of New York, presi- 
dent of the American Federatio1 f Musi- 
cians (American Federation of Labor). 








“I am very sorry that the thousands of 
listeners of the National Broadcasting Co. 
have to be disappointed in not hearing this 
first program of the students,” Mr. Maddy 
said. “We hope to resume our series of broad- 
casts later. 

“Nearly 3,000 students of outstanding musi- 
cal talent have had the inspiration cof par- 
ticipating in the 127 national broadcasts 
given by the Interlochen bowl during the 
past 12 years.” 


[From the Ann Arbor News of July 13, 1942] 


FyTurRE IN DovusT, INTERLOCHEN BROADCAST 
PLANS LEFT UP IN AIR 

INTERLOCHEN.—Future broadcasting plans 
for the symphony orchestra of Interlochen's 
famous national music camp were in doubt 
today as the result of cancelation of a pro- 
gram at the behest of a musicians’ union. 

Dismay over the cancelation was expressed 
meanwhile by camp enthusiasts. C. M. Tre- 
maine, of New York, director of the National 
Bureau for the Advancement of Music, said 
the action was in some respects a blow at the 
war effort since it placed limitations on music 
as a “vehicle of spirit.” 

The symphony’s broadcast concert, ar- 
ranged for 5 o’clock Saturday afternoon, was 
canceled, Camp President James E. Maddy, 
at the University of Michigan, declaring it 
was kept from the air upon the objections of 
the American Federation of Musicians, Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. 


PETRILLO MAKES OBJECTION 

Maddy said the objections were made to 
the National Broadcasting Co. by James C. 
Petrillo, of New York, the union president. 
The union exerts a powerful influence in the 
field of commercial music. 

In the natural amphitheater here talented 
young musicians from virtually the entire 
country have gathered each summer. There 
have been broadcasts for 12 years. Maddy 
expressed hope that the series of broadcasts 
could be resumed later. 


MUSIC NEEDED 

“There are some things we ought to be 
careful in wartime not to discourage among 
your youth,” Tremaine said “Music en- 
thusiasm is one. We must fight this war 
with spirit and music is both a generator and 
a vehicle of spirit.” 

Tremaine said he felt the union officials 
had a “misconception of the character” of 
the orchestra here, adding that he hoped 
they would become “enlightened” as to its 
“true nature” and then “lend it every en- 
couragement in their own interest” as well as 
that of the camp students. 

“It conflicts in no way with the profes- 
sional musician,” Tremaine “On the 
contrary, it fosters the love and understand- 
ing of good music and provides wholesom« 
seed for steadily growing audiences for our 
great symphony orchestras.” 


said 


[From the Ann Arbor News of July 14, 1942] 

MAppy APPEALS TO GREEN OVER 
BAN—ASKS AMERICAN FEDERATION 
CuHIEF’s “CALMER JUDGMENT 
DAMAGE TO MusIc 


BROADCAST 
OF LABOR 
To PREVENT 


INTERLOCHEN.—Interlochen’s Nati Mu- 
sic Camp, engaged in a dispute with a musi- 
cians’ union over radio privileges, carried its 
fight to return to the air to the highest office 
ot the American Federation of Labcr today 

An appeal for help was made 
Federation of Labor President Will 
by the camp director, Dr. Jose 
who is asking reconsideration of a decision 
by the American Federation of Musicians to 
oppose broadcasts of the camp's 
orchestra programs. 

Dr. Maddy, in a telegram to Green at 
Washington, appealed to the latter's 
judgment” in requesting him to 


American 


symphony 


“calme 


r 
“prevent 
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damage to American music ecucation in the 
public schools.” He said this would result 


if the broadcast ban were allowed to stand. 


POSITION STATED 

The musicians’ union, which is headed by 
James C. Petrillo, claims that its contract 
with the National Broadcasting Co. forbids 
appearances of amateur musicians on Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co. programs. On Pe- 
trillo’s protest, last Saturday’s scheduled 
National Broadcasting Co. broadcast from 
the music camp was canceled 

In the 12 years of its existence, 
lochen’s music camp, situated in a green 
glen of western Michigan’s woodlands, has 
become famous as a music center for high- 
school youth, wh~ attend on a tuition basis. 
They come from throughout the country. 

The setting for the orchestra concerts, 
which have been directed by some of the 
world’s geniuses of music as guest conduc- 
tors, is a natural amphitheater. At present, 
Dr. Maddy said, there are 300 students in the 
camp. 

Petrillo said in Chicago that he objected 
to the broadcasts because “when amateur 
musicians occupy the air it means less work 
for professionals.” He said his union had 


Inter- 


a closed-shop agreement with the National 
Broadcasting Co. “that only professional 
musicians are to be used on their radio 


programs.” 

“My trouble is not with the amateur musi- 
cians but with the National Broadcasting 
Co.’s executives,” Petrillo said. “They know 
the policy of the federation. It’s the 
old story. They should know that they can’t 
use amateur musicians on the air unless we 
give them permission to.” 


same 


AN OLD ISSUE 

Petrillo said he had first objected to 
Interlochen broadcasts 2 years ago 
he reached an understanding with the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Co. at that time that 
there would be no further broadcasts after 
completion of the season of 12 perforn 
then going on. 

An investigation of last Saturday’s can- 
celation was asked of the C nment by 
United Youth for Victory of New York City. 
a national youth organization. The group 
wired Thurman Arnold, Assistant Attorney 
General, and James L. Fly, Chai! 1 of the 
Federal Communications Commissi 
“this cancelation is an attack on all / 
youth.” 


the 
He said 
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In Washington, Fly protested against Pe- 
trillo’s edict and said, “A method must be 
found to enable the public to receive these 
programs.” 

FLY OFFERS VIEWS 

Fly toid reporters that the Interlochen 
incident was merely “the latest evidencs f 
a more important public problem.” 

He referred particularly to another recent 
Petrillo order banning his union members 
from making recordings for use either 
radio stations or in juke boxes 

Fiy indica that he and des were 
searching their various peacetime and war- 
time communications power i ne 
how, if at all, they can take acti 

A ban on recordings, he said, might be a 
fatal blow to hundreds of small stations who 
use records for most of their progran 
[From the Ann Arbor News of July 15, 1942] 
DICTATORSHTP IN AMERICAN Mus! WHILE Over 

Boys FicgH?r AGGRESSION ABR I NT 





AGGRESSION APPEARS IN STATE 
James Caesar Pet 
letproof car and a bedyguard, | eed 
that the pupils of the f i 
Camp at Interlochen shall not ! 


rillo, the ow: le 
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pupils, whose aver: age is ] , 
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and hence they cannot pay dues to his enter- 
prise. With short-sighted, arrogant, and ar- 
bitrary selfishness, the hand of the dictator 
has been reached out to lay a blight on music 
and on Michigan. While the men tn our 
armed forces offer their lives that Americans 
may dwell in a world of liberty and progress, 
the Chicago “duce” seeks to enforce at home 
the despotism which the country is striving 
to defeat abroad ’ 

The National Music Camp, which is headed 
by Prof. Joseph E. Maddy, draws its pupils 
from all over the country; before the war 
they came from places as distant as the Pan- 
ama Canal Zone, Hawaii. and even England. 
They come to the camp because they love 
good music and because they have promising 
talent. The broadcasts from the camp have 
given an incentive to the pupils and have 
served to stir the country’s interest in good 
music, an interest that redounds to the ad- 
vantage of all musicians. In addition to this, 
the broadcasts have benefited Michigan's rec- 
reation industry, the second largest industry 
in the Stats At the edict of James Caesar 
Petrillo, the Mussolini of music, the advance- 
ment of the pupils suffers, the position of 
the camp ts injured, millions of Americans 
are deprived of a program that encourages a 
musical America, and Michigan’s recreation 
industry is harmed. All this occurred at the 
will of one man, the dictator of the American 
Federation of Musicians 


THI 


meat doth this our Caesar feed, 
that he is grown so great? He feeds upon the 
tribute exacted from the American people 
through the American Federation of Musi- 
cians. The United States has fought wars to 
id paying tribute—and here is an exacter 
tribute within the country itself. It is a 
lucrative job, dictating the musical fare of 
the American people. The salary is gcod, and 
the record of the czar reads somewhat like 
the indictment drawn up by the freedom-~ 
loving colonists against a tyrannical king 
James Caesar Petrillo entered upon his dic- 
tatorship as the head of the Chicago Federa- 
tion of Musicians, and from that stepped into 
the national organization. He draws, it is 
reported, a combined salary of $46,000 a year; 
the Chicago organization (he is the organi- 
Z n) ented him with a $25,000 summer 
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they may or may not perform. He wages re- 
lentiess warfare against the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra because that organization, which 
Pays union wages and provides pensions, be- 
lieves that union limitations on rehearsals, 
hiring and firing, would lower its artistic 
Standards. He tells bands what they must 
play. 
DOES NOT LIKE AMATEURS 

When five star pupils were to play at a 
convention of music teachers in Chicago Dic- 
tator James Caesar Petrillo forced the man- 
agement of the hotel to hire five professional 
musicians to watch while the pupils played. 

When a South Dakota high-school band 
was to play at the launching of the U. S. S. 
South Dakota, Caesar Petrillo forbade one 
note of their music to be picked up by the 
microphone covering the event—and it took 
two Senators, a Governor, and the president 
of the American Federation of Labor to make 
him change his mind. When Paul Whiteman 
wanted to have his orchestra play for the 
pupils of the National Music Camp, Petrillo 
said “No!”—unless the union concert rates 
were received, although the musicians volun- 
teered their services in the cause of the ad- 
vancement of music. When the Civic Sym- 
phony Orchestra Association of Michigan 
wanted to put on a mass symphony concert 
at the coliseum in Detroit, James Caesar 
Petrillo or his organization said “No!”—the 
players were to be amateurs and the union 
permits only union musicians to play at the 
coliseum (the mass concert was moved to 
Ann Arbor and found haven in the Yost 
Field House). James Caesar Petrillo or his 
organization nearly ruined the Detroit Sym- 
phony Orchestra by insisting, when financial 
support for the orchestra was lean, that the 
extent and hence the expense of the orches- 
tra’s program could not be curtailed. 

PATTERN FOR DOMINATION 

Now he is kicking the Nationa] Music Camp 
around, just as he dictates to local groups 
everywhere. In striking at the music camp, 
he is following what appears to be his policy 
of striking at school orchestras everywhere. 
He is striking at an effort to make musicians 
out of young Americans. Is he trying to pre- 
vent the United States from developing ar- 
tists comparable or superior to those brought 
here from abroad? 

His applicetion of 
unionism to the country establishes a terri- 
fying pattern for the future if he is not 
checked. Moreover, the public revulsion to 
his activities is likely to damage sound as well 
unsound unionism The Mussolini of 
music is telling Ar wheat they can 
and cannot do. Since he is a problem on a 
national Cor should investigate 


Chicago’s gangster 


as 


yericans 
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him and his activities with a view to reliev- 
ing the American people from his exactions 
and his dictation. He has gone too far 
We cannot, as liberty-loving Americans, 
tolerate dictatorship, aggression, and oppres- 
sion i United States while our boys are 
offering their lives in the fight against dic- 
tatorship, agg n, and oppression abroad. 





Hall Asks for Nation-wide Gas Rationing 


Or None at All 
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Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 


recently returned from 
d finding general dis- 


Speaker, having 


my home district 
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sension among the people over the way 
the gas and rubber shortages are being 
handled, I wish to submit my views on 
these problems to the House. 

If, as has been stated, gasoline is being 
rationed in the East to save rubber, is it 
not logical that a much larger area under 
rationing would make a rubber supply 
available of many times that amount? 
If this is true, then it would seem that all 
the country should be penalized instead 
of our part of the East, which is only a 
small fraction of the whole country. 

On the other hand, there are those who 
feel that the public is being deceived as 
to the actual supply of both gasoline and 
rubber. Some say there is plenty of 
both. In that event I feel, along with 
the folks back home, there should be no 
gasoline rationing whatsoever. 

We are engaged in a life-and-death 
struggle with evil forces. The public 
should be transported with the least pos- 
sible confusion if our war plants are to be 
kept going full blast. The public should 
be allowed to operate its own automobiles 
to and from work as long as there is 
enough gasoline and rubber to keep them 
going. 

When it becomes obvious to the satis- 
faction of the American people that cur- 
tailment is necessary, I say ration the 
whole country instead of a few of us in 
the East. 





Addresses at Annual Convention of the 
Texas Bar Association 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HATTON W. SUMNERS 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 18, 1942 


Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
RecorpD, I include the following address 
which I delivered recently before the 
Texas Bar Association at San Antonio, 
Tex., on July 3, 1942. And also an ad- 
dress delivered by Associate Justice 
Robert H. Jackson on that occasion. 

ADDRESS OF HON HATTON 

DALLAS, TEX 


SUMNERS, OF 


Mr. President, members of the Texas Bar, 
my friends before introducing Mr. Justice 
Jackson, our distinguished speaker on this 
ion, I want to express my profound ap- 


occasil 


preciation and my commendation of these 

visitors from our neighboring Republic, 

Mexico, who have joined with us here. 
J 


{Applause } 


In my examination of the development of 


proper relationships between peoples of the 
earth I discover that they are 1 brought 
into proper relationship by resolutions of 
conventions, but, as has been indicated by 
the distinguished speaker from Mexico, they 
are brought into proper relationship by do- 
ing things together in which they have a 


common interest 

Tonight of a great 
from a Republic 
of my own Republic, I wish I could speak to 
all Americas for this few minutes. We 
confront a situation in the world now where 
we have n¢ I ernative than to stand 


This is 


members 


profession 


neighboring and lawyers 


the 


) otne!l 


together or be destroyed separately. 








cad 


not a usual time. It is more like those times 
when the Vandals and the Huns, people who 
had lived under hardening and toughening 
conditions. swept down upon the peoples 
whese culture and civilization had softened 
them 

I am not speaking just words. We of the 
Americas confront the real thing tonight. 
This is one of those fascinating, interesting, 
terrible times that come infrequently in the 
history of the ages, When nations and civili- 
zations stand at the Bar of Judgment and 
must answer under the philosophy of the 
parable of the talents 

Only the gteat peoples have a chance to sur- 
vive in this terrible conflict of the ages. We 
of the Americas hold in our hands the hope 
of the ages for centuries and centuries of 
those people who want to be free 

Tonight a responsibility challenges the har 
of the Americas that has not come to the 
bar of any Anglo-Saxon government or any 
Latin-American government; we today face 
a challenge, as members of the bar, that 
has not come to those of our profession in 
500 years. There is no doubt about it. 

In similar crises to this may it be said 
to the eternal credit of the members of the 
bar, they have been conscious of their re- 
sponsibility and it has been largely the mem- 
bers of the bar who have rallied the people 
and made them conscious of their danger 
and made it possible for democracy to sur- 
vive in the world 

We have got to do it tonight. We have 
got to do it now. We have but little time. 
I hope we have not waited until it is too 
late. 

We have but one business as we have been 
moving toward actual fighting contact with 
the greatest fighting machine ever brought 
together on the earth. We must have but 
one purpose. I am going to hurry through 
but I cannot escape a responsibility which 
I feel tonight to the greatest bar in America, 


the bar of my own State. [Applause.] I am 
proud of you. 
In those great times when nations and 


civilizations have stood at the bar of judg- 
ment it has been necessary for great leaders 
to come up from the people, worthy of the 
challenge of such times. We have to do it 
tonight. I mean it, literally. I am not try- 
ing to make a speech. I come to you in 
the hour of a nation’s peril, a world’s peril, 
when everything we have is at stake, when 
everything we can hope for is at stake, and 
beg that we stop playing at the job. 

Ask the people of England who are to- 
night and in these days receiving a baptism 
of death from the skies what business they 
lave 

Ask the people of France what business 
they had when they could have united to meet 
this scourge before the Maginot line was 
broken. Ask the people of the blood-soaked 
land of Europe what business they have to- 
night. Ask those people who neglected their 
trust when they had their chance and are 
now slaves driven to forge, under the lash, 
the chains which bind them in servitude 

Will we wake up? Will we play at the job? 
Will we of the bars of the Americas continue 
talking about our cases; will we continue 
talking about lawsuits when our nations face 
the greatest fighting machine of all the ages, 
nd when nobody with any sense can be cer- 
tain as to the outcome of this titanic 
struggle? 

It is time we got rid of this blinding, im- 
periling American egotism and get down to 
earth and realize that possibly we may stand 
alone, because we know that the group of 
nations with which we have been allied one 
by one are being driven from the field of 
action If we have any sense we Know we 
must turn back the tide of battle moving 
against us; or we will have to join the coun- 
tries whose liberties no longer exist Why 
be foolish about it? 








I appreciated what our brother from Mex- 
ico said He paid us a great compliment, 
and yet he laid upon our shoulders a great 
responsibility: That is, Texas is the link 
between this country and Mexico, and Mexico 
is the link between us and the Central Amer- 
ican countries, and they are the link on down 
to the tip of Cape Horn. Wein America have 
got to stand together. [Applause.] 

here is one thing fine about this situation. 
For several years I have been trying to make 
my own people realize their dangers. At the 
same time, I have been taking samples of 
public attitude and fitness, as a chemist 
would take samples, because I know that only 
a great people have a chance to preserve their 
liberty. The soft, easy-going people that we 
have found here on the surface in America 
since the World War cannot win. I have 
discovered under that surf ng peo- 
ple. Take yourselves personaliy You are 
fitter tonight than you have ever been. As 
I have thrown out in these words a challenge 
to you, I have seen in your eyes a magnificent 
You are willing to accept 
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That is as it must be. We cannot a 
Washingtcn. The strength of our country is 
not resident at Washington The hope of 
our Nation is centered in you. The strength 
of cur Nation is not in Washington. It is 
back here among a people fit to befree. [Ap- 
plause.} 

I have the very great pleasure tonight 
presenting to ycu a man worthy of the great 
Court which he adorns. Our sy 
ernment is built like a pyramid—first, the 
people; next, the small units of government; 
and next the States that compose the 
tion, and then the Federal organization, and 
at the very apex of the organization, 
ing the last word in the whole system of 
government, is the Supreme Court of the 
United States. [Applause.] Oh, the chal- 
lenging, the sobering, the humbling responsi- 
bility of such a position. Only a great man 
can meet that challenge. Such a man I pre- 
sent to you tonight, the Honorable Robert 
Jackson, Associate Justice of the Supreme 
Court. [Applause.] 
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ADDRESS OF HON. ROBERT H. JACKSON, AS 
JUSTICE OF THE SUPREME 
UNITED STATES 
On this eve of the one-hundred and sixty- 

sixth anniversary of the Declaration of Inde- 

pendence some unhappy truths are self-evi- 
dent: Our Nation is the sustaining member 
among the United Nations in the war; its 
outcome must be either our victory or our 
ruin. Hitler has proclaimed that his and 
ours are two different ways of life and that 
both cannot survive the war. Deliverance of 
our side from overwhelming defeat already 
has been by perilously narrow margins; and 

a very few mistakes, a little mediocrity iz 

command at critical moments, a little apathy 

in the masses would still throw our civiliza- 
tion to the mercy of the victorious Nazi and 

Jap. It is undeniable that the democratic 

peoples have acted with unaccountable 

tardiness and lethargy and, in view of their 
populations and the share of the world’s 

resources which they control, have made a 

pitiable showing 


OCIATE 
COURT OF THE 





The necessity that overshadows every other 
consideration is, of course, that of winning 
the war Sober-minded Americans no 


longer underestimate the magnitude of that 
task nor the demands it will make upon us. 
While the daily conduct of the war is not 
within the special competence of lawyers 
and judges, the factors that have slowed the 
democratic response to the challenge of war 
are something with which we may usefully 
concern ourselves. 

Service in the cxecutive branch of the 
Government left in me a lively sense of the 
genuine dependence of our Government on 
the support of an enlightened public opinion. 
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Perhaps because of that I fec!l that the it 
difference toward American history reveal 


hocls 


by the New York Times survey of our sch 


a 








and colleges may be a contributing cause, 
or perhaps an effect, but in either event an 
ominous symptom of waning vigor of Amer- 
ican democracy 

The survey was summarized in the issue 





of the Times of June 22, 1942, as f 

“A Nation-wide survey, conducted by the 
New York Times, shows that 82 percent of 
the institutions of higher learning in the 
United States do not require the study of 
United States history for the undergraduate 
degree. Eighteen percent of the colleges and 
universities require such history course be- 


fore a degree is awarded It is found that 








many students complete their 4 years in 
college without taking any history courses 
dealing with this country 

; enty-two percent of the colleges and 
universities do not require United States his- 


tory for admission, while 28 percent 
it. As a re ult, the survey 
students go through hi 
then to a professional or graduate institution 
without having explored courses in the his- 
tory of their country. 


revealed, many 
zh school, college, and 


“Less than 10 percent of the tot under- 
eraduate body was enrolled in United States 
history classes during the spri1 emester 
just ended. Only 8 percent of the freshman 
class took courses in United State history, 
although 30 percent was enrolled in European 
or world history courses.” 

This apathy of our intellectuals toward the 
dramatic struggle on this continent to work 





out a formula that would reconcile individual 


freedom with effective government may tend 
to confirm the Nazi taunt that the fires of 
democratic enthusiasms are burn t 
democracy is supported by a formal loyalty 
without virile inward conviction; that our 
real first concern is not for our ideals but for 


our material profits and prosperity 

Democratic theory and prac 
come so identified with the American 
tation of it that its meaning and desti 
are wrapped up in our own fate. Nowhere 
else in the modern world has a trial of self- 
government included so many people, ex- 
tended over a territory so wide 
included such a variety o 
tained such strength and su 
tinued so long. Hope that free gove 
can survive present-day trenas and 


ice have 





ind varied, 
mincrities at- 


cc nd cone 








must be founded chiefly on our experiences. 
It is an evil sign for freedom everywhe1 hat 
youth dwelling in this great laboratory of 
democracy is reared in ignorance of the ex- 
periment which constitutes Amé a ch 


contribution to the chronicles of 

History is to a people what memor 
an individual. It calls to the aid 
judgment the accumulations of pa I 
ence As lawyers know, the institutions, 
customs, and policies of the present can be 
understood or appraised only 
tion of their historical origins 
knowledge of history can supply 











spective and the long-range view 1 ! 
if one is to deal soundly with the recurring 
conflicts between liberty and authority Few 


evils are so 
where 


recent that they hav I ome- 








provoked attempts at n; few 
remedies so novel that somev f i me- 
time men have not experimented with them 
know of no way that competen nd wis- 
dom in handling the problems of f ( y 
can better be assured than by te c 1e 
history of prior failures and suc« 

Domestic and foreign policy of t U j 
States ultimately must conform he will 
of the people. Intuition is n safe guide 
in matters so complex and often 
Our federated democracy is the 1 
cated of all types of mcdern governm 
Two authorities, State and Fex l, rulk } 
Same territory at the sam me \ t - 
diction separated by subject matte r 
than by visible phy «a Fach 
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citizen has two citizenships, two allegiances, 
and obligations to two systems of law. The 
Federal Government is an intricate and 
somewhat rigid mechanism for the diffusion 
of responsibility through the separation of 
powers 
Devices to keep freedom safe sometimes also 
keep government ineffective. The task of 
governance can become almost impossible 
under such a system without public under- 
standing of its divisions and limitations of 
public power and patience with its indirec- 
tions and complications. It is difficult even to 
have intelligent communication between the 
governed and those in authority if a substan- 
tial part of the public does not know enough 
history to understand the historical allusions 
which necessarily abound in debates by their 
leaders, in state papers, and in judicial 
opinions 
Historical teaching to those relatively few 
youths who have the opportunities of formal 
ducation is the more important because our 
ulation includes so many older aliens and 
; rn citizens who have little oppor- 
arn the tradition and romance of 
free government, though often they 
> earnestly to comprehend our in- 
ions than native-born citizens. 
ve heard a good deal abcut the rest- 
nd disaffection of youth and its 
take up with alien ideologies 
is not surprising if the most advantaged 
f youth in America sets 
of indifference to the epic of 


ntial class 


patience with the attitude of 
that young people must not 
study subjects that they do 
nd that they have not elected 
can history. It is a weird idea 
uation of a study can competently 
» made by those who have not yet pursued 
and who have also as yet no experience in 
ig to live without it. Is there no privi- 
of guidance by elders? We should 
our children learn something of 
t magogs may not cheat them 
yn liberties just as we insist 
something of arithmetic so 
ay not short-change them of 
n dollars 
tic theory of education is an 
the vicious doctrine that any 
ulsion, or discipline is incon- 
cracy. The fact is that a 
least discipline tolerates 
Mobs are not respecters 
reedoms” set forth 
objectives in the 
) of them definitely 


a more re 


‘four f 
S 


it a 


edom 


means a method and machinery by which the 
status quo may be unsettled and reformed. 
Impartiality of teaching is not easy to attain 
and even more difficult to make apparent to 
all of our sensitive groups who would meddle 
with education to promote their own inter- 
ests or ideas. 

Moreover, there is danger of introducing a 
self-serving and shallow nationalism that be- 
littles the accomplishments of other peoples 
and misrepresents their efforts and struggles. 
It is in all candor a serious question whether 
adult public opinion is sufficiently instructed 
in history and in its methods to stand for 
the truthful and accurate teaching which 
sound scholarship demands. The difficulties 
on this score would not be with youth who, 
I think, resents the sugar-coating tha. is too 
often given to our history and the tendency 
to idealize our purposes and characters. This 
kind of history writing has spoiled many 
first-class men by making them into second- 
class gods. There are some shabby chapters 
in our history that it has been the custom 
to gloss over. A really honest and critical 
course in American history subjects the in- 
structor to some risks at the hands of those 
whose chief intellectual equipment is a simu- 
lated patrictism. But historical mistakes and 
deficiencies are as instructive as events in 
which we take more satisfaction, and unless 
we will candidly examine our history, it is 
quite as well to leave it alone 

But I feel particularly concerned about the 
absence of backgrounds of sound historical 
information in our citizenship when we at- 
tack post-war problems Impersonal and in- 
evitable forces bring about in War many 
trends which history teaches us to fear. The 
extent to which our institutions survive the 
impact of war depends on the continuity of 
our tradition in the minds of the people even 
while we temporarily depart from it in prac- 
tice Any agency of government, however 
soundly grounded in the written Constitu- 
tion, may fall into disuse and impotence if 
the contemporary generation loses interest or 
faith in it. Consider one of the most cher- 
ished devices of the forefathers who framed 
our Constitution—the electoral college It 
war intended to be a discretionary and delib- 
erative body elected to choose our President. 
It has never been overthrown or formally 
abandoned. It has simply dried up and fos- 
silized until by « onsent it discharges 
no independent discretionary or deliberative 
function and merely goes through the for- 

of recording an election which has 
already taken place. Our free institutions de- 
pend upon the contemporary generation for 
their vitality, and vitality can be imparted 
by an intelligently grounded conviction 
useful and serviceable in the 
freedom 

cate a greater emphasis on history 
to advocate a slavish deference to the 
ng chapters of 
American history a ortant as any that 
our forefathers hav written, and our new 
ventures cannot alway follow old patterns 
But it is prudent to know when one is leaving 
a beaten path so that he may rely on other 

} to his destinatio1 The preserva- 
m anc f free institutions re- 

ng, and I have 

( eople with no 

its owr tory will have much 


apacity to direct it n iny 


they are 


t We ourselves are writi 


American ex- 

of self-government 
Nazi goading It 

period of revival that brought 

th our Constitution Never before or since 
leaders of men so search human annals 

d the framers of the Constitution. They 

it to learn what structures would assure 
enduring and effective government and what 
safeguards would most likely keep it free. 
Public interest was never so widely or so long 
sustained in a subject so difficult as during the 
debates over ratification That intellectual 


rebirth of intere in 
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momentum lasted well toward a century. 
But of late we have come more and more to 
take for granted the permanence and in- 
vulnerability of our institutions. The time is 
ripe for a renaissance which will put new 
conviction in the minds and new strength in 
the hands of freemen. 


The Servicemen’s Dependents Allowance 


Act 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALFRED L. BULWINKLE 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 18, 1942 


Mr. BULWINKLE. Mr. Speaker, on 
July 15, while the bill H. R. 7239 was 
being considered in the Committee of 
the Whole, the gentleman from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. DiTTer], in a speech on 
that day, intimated very strongly that 
the administration, through the War De- 
partment, was waiting to distribute the 
checks to the dependents of the soldiers 
and sailors in the service of the United 
States Army and Navy until the Ist 
day of November on account of the fact 
that an election comes on November 3, 
and that this was done for political pur- 
poses. Nothing is more unjustified than 
such an intimation or such charges. In 
the first place, as I observed in my re- 
marks on the floor that day, if politics 
entered into this, then surely these 
checks to the dependents would have 
been sent out prior to November 1. The 
election will be on November 3, and very 
few, if any, of the dependents could have 
received the checks by the 3d day of 
November. 

I was very much interested in this leg- 
islation, and I have made more or less a 
study of the whole matter, and any other 
Member in the House could do the same 
thing and he could readily see the diffi- 
culty which the disbursing office will 
have. 

During early consideration of the Serv- 
icemen’s Dependents Allowance Act, it 
was decided that the payments arising 
under the act should be handled by one 
central disbursing agency in Washing- 
ton where all pertinent records would 
be readily available. This determination 
will in fact result in the establishment of 
one of the largest disbursing offices ever 
set up. The total number of allowances 
that will become payable under the act 
is a matter of conjecture but estimates 
place the figure at from 1,000,000 to 
perhaps 2,000,000 payments per month, 
It would be obvious that the work involved 
in organizing a program of this magni- 
tude requires time to develop 

The Servicemen’s Dependents Allow- 
ance Act represents an entirely new piece 
of legislation. As such, it gives rise to 
the need for an entirely new administra- 
tive and disbursing organization. This 
point is noted to bring out the fact that 
it is a much simplier proposition to ex- 
pand an already existing organization 
than it is to set up an entirely new one. 
There are no reguiations in effect to fall 
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back upon: there are no precedents upon 
which to guide decision or policy; there 
is no administrative machinery set up to 
operate the program and there is no 
trained personnel available to operate 
the machines. From any viewpoint, a 
fresh start must be made from the begin- 
ning. 

When a new piece of legislation of this 
type has been enacted, there is a tremen- 
dous amount of detail to be worked out 
to bring the necessary organization into 
being. Action toward actually setting up 
the organization must, of course, be de- 
ferred until after passage of the act in 
its final form, and its approval by the 
President. 

The provisions of the act must then be 
subjected to careful study, and regula- 
tions governing the administration of the 
act must be prepared. In this case, in 
conjunction with the regulations, forms 
covering the applications of the individ- 
uals must be prepared; likewise, the 
forms for approving payments as well as 
all other related forms must be developed. 
Further, in conjunction with the regu- 
lations, procedures must be developed 
which, within the framework of the regu- 
lations, carry out the provisions of the 
act and which, at the same time, pro- 
vide the requisite safety and protection 
of the Government as well as the public. 
After the regulations, forms, and proce- 
dures have been developed, distribution 
of the same must be made, not only 
throughout the entire United States, but 
to all foreign points wherever troops of 
the United States may be stationed. 

The preparation of regulations, forms 
and procedures does not, in itself, give 
life to the provisions of the act. Equip- 
ment must be obtained to execute the 
procedure; personnel must be trained to 
operate the equipment; space must be 
acquired to house the personnel and 
equipment. 

Among the details involved in setting 
the family allowance machine in mo- 
tion, are the printing of millions of appli- 
cation forms and the distribution of the 
same to all parts of the world; the execu- 
tion of such applications by the eligibles 
under the act and the transmission of 
the forms to Washington. In Wash- 
ington, the applications must be reviewed 
in detail; adjudications must be made, 
either approving or disapproving such 
applications; evidence in support of 
statements contained in the applications 
must be obtained and weighed; records 
must be established, covering ail cases 
approved for payment. 

When these details have been taken 
care of a procedure must be built which 
will prevent duplications and overpay- 
ments, which will take care of all changes 
in the eligibility of individuals, either 
through death or birth, through change 
in the individual’s status, or through pro- 
motion of the soldier, whereby he ceases 
to be eligible under the act. Lastly, ma- 
chinery and supplies must be obtained 
for handling the drawing and issuance of 
the checks. 

Early estimates of the personnel re- 
quired to handle the job indicated that 
over 2,000 employees would be needed for 
the administrative and disbursing func- 
tions. These estimates were based upon 











the volume anticipated under the act. 
To bring out more clearly the size of the 
job the number of personnel involved 
represents an organization larger than 
many small cities. In organizing a small 
city of this size and coordinating and 
directing the efforts of all its inhabitants 
to the end that the family allowance law 
can be carried into actual operation time 
is an essential requirement. 

The size of the job and the tremendous 
amount of detail involved were early 
visualized by the War Department. The 
delays to be expected in procuring equip- 
ment, supplies, and materials needed, as 
well as the difficulties in obtaining per- 
sonnel and space, were likewise recog- 
nize In the light of all these factors 
it was felt imperative that the War 
Department be given time in which to 
organize the administrative machinery 
for handling the job. Accordingly dur- 
ing the entire course of the consideration 
of the bill in Congress efforts were con- 
sistently made by both the War Depart- 
ment and the Navy Department to have 
sufficient time made available. Con- 
gress, after careful deliberation, also 
recognized this need and the law, as 
finally enacted, provides that the initial 
payments thereunder would be deferred 
until November 1, 1942. At the same 
time however, to protect the interests 
of the beneficiaries under the act, all 
payments were to be deted back so that 
they would accrue as of June 1. 





Will Rubber From Farm Products Have 
Its Day in Court? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 


OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 18, 1942 

Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, the long 
struggle to get Government attention de- 
voted to the vast possibilities of making 
synthetic rubber from alcohol distilled 
from farm products is beginning to get 
results. For several months, a number 
of us in both the Senate and the House 
have been offering evidence and submit- 
ing data to demonstrate that rubber from 
farm products can be produced more 
quickly than by any other synthetic meth- 
od and that it can be done with the least 
possible expenditure of critical materials. 
However, it is only recently that the ad- 
ministration has given any indication of 
departing from its program of relying 
upon rubber from petroleum and even yet 
the rubber from farm products program 
is receiving by far the short end in the 
announced program to develop synthetic 
rubber in America. 

Rubber is too important to America’s 
success in this war and too important to 
the transportation and farming business 
of this country, to receive anything less 
than the full-time attention of a Govern- 
ment agency charged with the responsi- 
bility of getting results in the production 
of synthetic rubber. It is bad enough 
that this administration failed to build 
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up adequate stock piles of raw rubber in 
the years before Pearl Harbor. It would 
be indefensible if it should now fail to 
take full advantage of the opportunities 
to secure rubber quickly and economically 
by producing it from butadiene secured 
from alcohol distilled from farm prod- 
ucts. I hope that Congress will insist 
on immediate action in this mafter or 
that it will pass either the Gillette bill 
in the Senate or my bill (H. R. 7253) in 
the House, to put an end to the existing 
confusion anc. to start this country on a 
large-Scale-production program of syn- 
thetic rubber from farm products. 

Fulton Lewis, Jr., America’s ace radio 
commentator, has been giving a series 
of talks over Mutual Broadcasting 
System on the rubber predicament of 
America and the best route we can fol- 
low to secure a solution to this problem. 
Under leave granted me by the House, 
I shall conclude these remarks by re- 
printing excerpts of the radio address of 
Fulton Lewis, Jr., on this subject, on 
July 16, 1942: 

It it possible, now, at the middle of July 
1942, to convert any of those rubber plants 
that are getting started under the Standard 
Oil process, and change them to the alcohol 
process of Union Carbide & Carbon, or the 
alcohol process of the Publicker Corporation, 
or the petroleum process of the Houdry Cor- 
poration, and get the production going a 
couple of months sooner. If can, we're 
ahead, because we'll get these extra months 


+} 
tne 


we 


of production. There’s plenty of alcohol 
available, for either of these alcohol proc- 
esses; that’s admitted all around, so that’s 


no problem. 


Mr. Stanley J. Crossland, who seems to 
be the Rubber Reserve Company, snd who 
says you can, or you cannot, and decides 


whether your process is rejected or accepted 
by the Government, told me yesterday after- 
noon that it is not possible. Mr. Jesse Jones, 
who is over the Rubber Reserve Company, 
and who gets his information from Mr. Cross- 
land, told me the same thing a week ago. 
The Senate committee was told the sar 
thing yesterday. In the meantime 
doing some specific checking 

The Publicker Corporation 
phia says that gi-en the same prioritie 
the other plants are receiving, on mater 


ne 
I've been 


of Phi 





they can substitute their process in these 
plants, and have them turning out rubber 
in 6 months, That means actual rubber 








being produced beginning February next 
year—instead of September 1 

The Houdry Corporation in Philadelphia 
told me this afternoon that if they are given 
the same priorities that the petroleum 
process is now receiving they will guarantee 
to be turning out rubber by May 1 

I still am unable to reach the Union Car- 
bide & Carbon officials, although I’ve tried 
all day, but these facts are a matter 
of record: They began the first of their 20,000- 
ton units on March 1 of this year, and it will 
go into production on the first of Jan- 
uary. That was 10 months, and that, re- 


member, was their first plant, in which they 
had to feel their way, and learn the tricks; the 
time schedule 


on 
plants—all buiit on 


their remaining nine 


that 


sam iaenti 


ones, 


plan—is considerably shorter than that. But 
taking the 10-month figure, that would mean 
that a shift made now, would get the plants 
into operation on May 15. That's vast ly dif- 
ferent from September 1 
Now, in the meantime, one rather amazing 
fact was brought out, in the record of t 
hearings yesterday. Remember, ladies and 
gentlemen, this is all a question of whether 
the little people of America—ni the big 
3 


because they'll be able t get tire 
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somehow or other—it’s the little ones who 
will have to go off wheels 
You've heard me report that the Publicker 
in Philadelphia was rejected because 
» Rubber Reserve Company said it was only 
rimental laboratory operation; the 
~ that plant was only enough 
to produce about 45 to 50 pounds 
The Houdry laboratory in Phila- 
was producing only 40 pounds of 
per Cay They demanded a large- 
pilot plant, to prove the process; and 
tl Publicker has been trying since March 
12 to get materials to build that pilot plant. 
Mr. Crossland admitted in this testimony 
terday that the only pilot plant in the 
nited States that is using the process that 
being put into these petroleum 
the ilot plant from which the de- 
as taken for this whole array of petro- 
leum-rubber plants that are now getting 
way—is turning out ten to twelve 
f rubber per day 
the question doubtless comes to your 


r 


the Rubber Reserve Company 

1 of Mr. Crossland, make a shiit 
months ago to the alcohol process and 
ntage of the time advantage? 
urselves back to March of this 
and see what was happen- 


ull adv 
ymple 


i Oil hadn't discovered its shortened 
petroleum method for making 
1t time ur questionably took four 
h strategic material as the alco- 
1 it tock at least twice as long 
eration. They knew the alco- 
because they al- 
in operation by Union 
nd they had given that 
alcohol-rubber 
was a surplus of 
time that they 
e Johnson of Nebraska, 
had 98 percent 
needed for an alcohol- 
ouldn’t build one, because 
roduce his own alcoho! 
irplus of alcohol 
> of July, only half of the 
eing utilized—there’s a 
ore—and they say its too 


by switching to it 
It asked Mr. Crossland 
Company, why he 
it He said the reason 
* notified by Mr. Fraser 
roduction Board, who was 
that the surplus was 
in May Mr. Moffat 
0,000 gallons of sur- 
and that immedi- 
rave orders for addi- 


nion Carbide & 


ctical 


build 
there 


at that 


even if he 


20H £ 


ailable 


G1 Le 
Rubber Reser 
land could only 


$; available 


a letter that came 
m a listener in Seat 
test to Washington 
and he received this 
ser M. Moffat, Chief 


f the War Production 


yY advises us 
butadiene 
synthetic 


rv sup- 
y uly 


| with unanimous and enthusiastic approval of 


the committee. 

As for Mr. Crossland, it does appear that 
he might well be replaced, too. He’s a very 
nice boy, 35 years old; he was a bank clerk in 
Chicago for 2 years, then a clerk in the Chi- 
cago Clearing House, then in 1933 he went to 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation in 
Chicago, and in 1942 he came here to Wash- 
ington, in the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration. That is the extent of his experi- 
ence in the rubber business, or the chemicals 
business, or in the construction business. He 
gets $5,400 a year, is married, and has One 
child 

And he is the individual who is running the 
synthetic-rubber program. I doubt that any 
private enterprise would consider those qual- 
ifications adequate—and when you consider 
that this is a problem on which the fate of 
America may hing 


Gasoline Rationing Report of Committee 
of House Members 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JAMES G. SCRUGHAM 


OF NEVADA 
IN THE HOUSE OF 
Saturday, July 18, 1942 


Mr. SCRUGHAM. Mr. Speaker, re- 
cently a meeting was held in which 137 
Members of the House participated and 
formed an organization to consider Na- 
tion-wide gas rationing. 

Mr KLgEBeErG, of Texas, was chosen as 
chairman and Mr. ScrucHam, of Nevada, 
vice chairman and secretary 

Mr. Kieeerc, Mr. ScrucHAM, Mr. LEA, 
Mr. HoLmgEs. Mr. Houston, Mr. Hops, Mr. 
Brown of Ohio, and Mr. FoGarRTy were 
appointed as a committee to consider and 
report upon the question of gas rationing. 

Mr. Kieserc, Mr. Lea, and Mr. HoLMEs 
were appointed as a special committee of 
three to confer with the President as to 
gas rationing. This special committee, 
alter conferring at length with the Presi- 
dent, made its report to the main 
committee. 

Mr. LEA was requested to make a study 
and digest of the available facts bearing 
on the issue in question. These facts 
were admirably compiled and presented 
to the above-named committee for con- 
sideration. As vice chairman, in the 
absence of the chairman, I submit the fol- 
lowing report which r2presents the con- 
clusions of this committee and which is 
presented to the Members of the House 
for their study and comment: 


REPRESENTATIVES 


We have no shortage of petroleum prod- 
ucts either for military or normal needs. 
There is, temporarily at least, a shortage of 
transportation facilities for shipment to the 
eastern seaboard section of the country. All 
recognize such shortage justifies and requires 
the rationing of gasoline in this section 

So far as upply of gasoline is con- 
cerned, there is no need of Nation-wide gasco- 
line rationing 

The proposal to establish Nation-wide gaso- 
line rationing as a means of restricting and 
conserving our rubber supply is properly a 

the country. 


RUBBER SUPPLY 
Fortunately, following the attack on Pearl 
Harbor, large amounts of crude rubber were 


i to our available supply. 
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During the last 7 months our normal source 
of crude has been practically eliminated. 
Fortunately, nearly 1 year’s normal supply 
was at hand when our usual sources were 
cut off. We had a maximum number of au- 
tomobiles, in the main well equipped with 
good tires, and the largest stock of manu- 
factured rubber in history. We now have no 
certain substitute sources for an imported 
supply of natural rubber in any comparable 
quantities. 

We are faced with the necessity of making 
the best uses possible of our present supply 
of rubber and providing a substitute supply 
within the earliest practicable time. We must 
match the depletion of our diminishing sup- 
ply by new sources of production to stabilize 
our supply of rubber for essential uses 

In addition to that, we have the increased 
and important demands of cur military 
forces 

During the 5 years prior to 1941, our aver- 
age consumption of crude rubber was less 
than 600,000 tons and of reclaimed rubber 
155,000 tons 

After the attack on Pearl Harbor there were 
substantial imports of crude rubber, which 
augmented the supply then existing, so that 
on the ist of July we had about 600,000 tons 
of crude. 

We have in tires and tubes now in use, 
including new tires, over 800,000 tons of 
rubber for its first use. This makes an ag- 
gregate of over 1,400,000 tons of new and 
first-use rubber. We have a program for 
manufacturing synthetic and substitute rub- 
bers which, in addition to small imports, 
would aggregate 1,100,000 toms before the 
3lst o° December 1944 We have scrap rub- 
ber of undetermined amounts, but not less 
than 500,000 tons, and possibly 1,000,000 tons. 

The aggregate amount of the first-use rub- 
ber by December 31, 1944, would be 2,600,000 
tons, and the possible reclaimable value of 
rubber within that period would be over 
2,000,000 tons. 

The amount of first-use rubber estimated 
as available before December 31, 1943, will 
be over 1,700,000.tons with a possible re- 
claimable amount of over 1,500,000 tons 

The new stock available for our rubber 
supply in this period would be over 900,000 
tons. 

As an available supply of standard rubber 
we have 600,000 tons of crude, 22,000 tons of 
new tires and tubes in stock, and approxi- 
mately 825,000 tons of tires and tubes on our 
present automobiles. This gives 1,447,000 
tons of good rubber to start with, omitting 
any estimate for imports or synthetic prod- 
ucts. Some imports are a certainty; some 
synthetic and substitutes are a certainty 

SYNTHETIC RUBBER 

We feel warranted in saying, with confi- 
dence, that synthetic rubber of a quality com- 
parable to standard rubber can be produced; 
that we have an abundance of materials from 
which it can be made. The only doubt is as 
to the time in which we will have quantity 
production. The estimated production under 
the Government program would reach an 
800,000-ton capacity in the early part of 1944. 

Synthetic plants, outside of the Govern- 
ment program, give promise of substantially 
adding to our quantity of rubber during the 
remainder of this year and 1943. 

Under these circumstances, we believe gaso- 
line rationing, as a means of conserving rub- 
ber, is now unwarranted Rubber restrictions 
are imperative 

The shortages of our supply of crude rubber 
does warrant every practicable effort to in- 
crease production and to conserve our rubber 
supplies until synthetic production in quan- 
tity is an assured fact. 

There is every reason to believe that before 
the Ist of next January the extent to which 
and the time in which we may rely on syn- 
thetic rubber to supply our rubber for Military 
and other needs will be definitely determined, 














In the meantime, attention should be given 
to conserving our tires now in use. This, we 
believe, should be done by restrictions in the 
use of rubber rather than in the use of gaso- 
line of which there is a surplus. 


GAS RATIONING 


Gasoline rationing, where there is a short- 
age of transportation or of its supply, is a 
logical and acceptable thing to be done. Gas 
rationing, where there is an adequate supply 
of gasoline, carries a stigma of unwarranted 
use of power. 

A very considerable number of our refineries 
are overstocked with gasoline at the present 
time. The economic production of different 
grades of oil and gasoline requires a certain 
quantity balance to maintain efficiency of 
production. If the market will not take the 
proper proportion of gasoline, it must be 
either wasted, stored in artificial containers, 
or pumped back in the earth for storage. 
With the present demands for fuel and re- 
fined oils, the mos* economic methods of pro- 
duction would supply adequately the total 
gasoline needs of the Nation. 

Many motor vehicles of the country are 
readily accessible to these surplus sources 
of gasoline. On the face of t there is a 
difficulty in convincing a car owner that he 
should be denied gasoline when there is an 
oversupply at his door. Any necessary re- 
striction on the use of rubber could be re- 
quired of the owner of a motor vehicle on 
the ground that it was necessary to conserve 
rubber. That could not be said as to gaso- 
line rationing where there was an Oversup- 
ply of gasoline 

However, many sacrifices the people of the 
Nation may be called upon to make, will be 
acceptable whenever they are convinced such 
restrictions are necessary. We should im- 
pose restrictions only to the extent necessary 
to serve the needs of the Nation. The bur- 
dens and nandicaps.of restrictions should be 
compared with their possible benefits. 

Rubber necessary to retread a tire amounts 
to only about one-third of the rubber re- 
quired to construct a new tire, especially if 
recapping occurs at the most economical 
time. In other words, an old tire, with its 
rubber content reclaimed, would retread two 
tires of the same size, or provide two-thirds 
of the rubber required to make a new tire. 

Under modern methods of processing and 
manufacturing, a surprisingly small amount 
of new rubber used with reclaimed rubber 
can make a tire substantially serviceable by 
retreading used tires. The amount of new 
rubber reasonably to be expected would jus- 
tify ass gning to civilian uses that very limited 
amount which would do so much to increase 
the life and usability of the civilian tire sup- 
ply of the country. 

According to information furnished this 
committee, 12,000 to 15,000 tons of crude, with 
150,000 to 200,000 tons of reclaimed rubber 
would be a wonderful help in supplying civil- 
ian cars of the country with tires for many 
months. Such supply would greatly contrib- 
ute to the maintenance of those economic 
forces which indirectly, and in an important 
way, contribute to the success of our military 
operations at home and abroad. These fig- 
ures are on the conservative In any 
event, only a fraction of the amount of crud 
rubber specified could take care of all re- 
treading necessary for essential use of cars 
for the next 6 months. In the meantime 
there could be a definite demonstration as to 
when synthetic production will remove our 
rubber problem. 

Recapped tires on an ordinary passenger car, 
with moderate speeds and proper driving, 
should run from 5,000 to 10,000 miles. That 
would be sufficient to cover the essential needs 
of the - verage passenger-car owner until 1944. 
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SPEED LIMITS 
Information furnished our committee 
shows a very substantial saving of rubber can 
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be secured by limitations of speed to 35 or 40 
miles per hour. Several hundred tons of rub- 
ber are needlessly destroyed each day by ex- 
cessive speed and reckless driving. Any sys- 
tem of restriction for the conservation of 
rubber will be incomplete unless it includes, 
either by local law, or by Federal law or ad- 
ministration, penalties for excessive speeds. 
It would take a very considerable degree of 
rationing restrictions to save as much rubber 
as could be saved by an enforced speed limit 
of 35 miles per hour. 

The average modern automobile has its 
maximum efficiency in the use of gas at a 
speed of about 35 miles. A machine traveling 
at that speed as contrasted with a 50-mile 
speed will reduce the destruction of rubber 
by about 33 percent and increase the mileage 
of gasoline on an average of about 2 miles 
per gallon or in the neighborhood of 15 per- 
cent. Very much speeding is done recklessly 
or by nonessentiai driving where reduction 
of speed is unimportant. A speed limit at 
35 to 40 miles an hour would doubtless mate- 
rially reduce nonessential driving. 

ASSURE TIRE OWNERS 

There are millions of passenger cars the 
continued use of which would serve the con- 
venience of their owners and benefit the 
Nation, including the war effort. The facts 
seem to make it highly improbable that the 
Government will find it necessary to confis- 
cate the five tires now commonly in use in 
connection with passenger automobiles. 





THE SUMMARY 

The findings of your committee may be 
summarized as follows: 

There is no shortage of gasoline or pe- 
troleum products in the United States. 

There is a definite shortage of proper trans- 
portation facilities to supply and distribute 
gasoline and petroleum products throughout 
the eastern seaboard States, formerly supplied 


by oceangoing tank ships. Rationing of 
gasoline in such States will be necessary 


until adequate transportation facilities can 
be furnished. 

The only possible excuse or reason that 
can be given for gasoline rationing in other 
sections of the country, where an over- 


abundance of gasoline is now available, is to 
promote the saving of rubber now in the 
automobile tires of the Nation 


It is the firm conviction of your committee 
that any shortage of rubber shouid be met 
by rationing rubber itself, rather than by the 
rationing of gasoline. 

Testimony submitted to various 
gressional committees, and other authorita- 
tive sources, reveals that the rubber supply 
of the Nation must be conserved, and that 
waste and unnecessary use of rubber must 
be eliminated. 

However. from figures obtained from reli- 
able and official sources, your committee is 
convinced that there is now on hand in this 
country, or will be manufactured or obtained 
from other sources, a sufficient supply of 
rubber to meet the needs of the w 
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and essential civilian use, if pr re 
taken to prevent waste. Subst a- 
tistics have been given in the thi 
report 

Your committee, knowing full well th 
the economic life of the Nation is geared to 
rubber-tired wheels, is convinced, from the 
information it has before it, that sufficient 
reclaimed rubber and the amount of 
crude rubber necessary can nd should be, 
obtained for retreading tires for essential 
civilian use 

Your committee specifically recommends— 

That every effective step be taken to fur- 
nish preper transportation of gasoline and 
oil products to the eastern rationed area at 


the earliest possible moment 

That the Government bend every energy 
toward obtaining a rapid and efficient pro- 
duction of synthetic rubber by any and all 


practical methods. 
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That additional smail plants for the re- 
claiming of rubber be established, with Gov- 
ernment aid if necessary, throughout the var- 
ious sections of the country that every 
available bit of rubber scrap may be effectively 
used 

That a portion of such reclaimed rubber, 
together with the small amount of crude rub- 
ber needed, be allocated for the retreading of 
tires for essential civilian use 

That Government officials refrain from 
threatening seizure of privately owned tires, 
and that assurances be given American 
motorists that they will be permitted to re- 


sO 


tain, subject to penalties for violation of 
restrictions on use, five tires for each car 
That legislation be enacted or orders be 


poe 


made effective for the limitation of motor- 
vehicle speed to 35 or 40 miles per hour, with 
appropriate punishment for excessive Speed 
or Other unwarranted waste and misuse of 
tires and the rubber therein 

And, finally, that gasoline rationing, excey 
in areas where transportation facilities are 
temporarily inadequate, is unnecessary, un- 
wise, and economically unsound. 


pt 





Dr. James H. Beal 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 18, 1942 
Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, one of the 
greatest names in American pharmaceu- 
tical history is that of James Hartley 
Beal. It is with particular pleasure that 
I call to the attention of the Congress two 
splendid and deserved testimonials to his 
outstanding work. One is a resolution 
adopted by the United States Pharmaco- 
poeial Convention. The other is an 
article appearing in the News Edition of 
the American Chemical Society. Itis my 
request that these testimonials be spread 


upon the pages of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD. 
RESOLUTION IN Honor OF Dr. JAMES H. BEAL, 


BY THE UNITED STATES PHARMACOPOEIAL CoN=- 
VENTION A. D. 1940 


Whereas Dr. James H. Beal has bee 





ber of the board of trustees of this organiz 
tion since 1900, and chairman of the board 
for many years; and 

Nhereas through the intervening 3 
Dr. Beal has served this organization wi 
conspicuous ability and unswerving fi 
subordinating at all times his perso: m- 
fort and convenience when matters aii¢ ; 
the welfare oi the pharm poeia ar and 

Whereas this convention has lear i th 
the deepest regret of Dr. Beal’s requ to b 
relieved of all such active duti¢ Tr fore 
be it 

Resolved by the lL 1 § Pharma- 
copoeial Convention, That we hereby 1 
our keen sense of appreciation 1 § 
for the many years of valuable and construc- 
tive service so unselfishly ren d by tl 
distinguished scientist; and be it further 

Resolved, That we convey to Dr H 
Beal our best wishes and the 
may enjoy many year 
serene in the knowledge tt 
have been of the highest - 
ter and immeasurable valu 

Water A.B EDE, P7 C. 
Lewis E. W ? cretary. 
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[From the news edition of American Chemi- 
cal Society of November 10, 1941] 


FatrHeEers AND SONS IN CHEMISTRY—THE BEALS 
JAMES HARTLEY BEAL 


On September 23, 1941, Dr. Beal completed 
four score years of life and was still going 
strong; on July 4 he completed 65 years as 
an active member of the profession of phar- 
macy; on September 29 Dr. and Mrs. Beal, nee 
Fannie Snyder Young, of Uhrichsville, Ohio, 
completed 55 years of happy married life, dur- 
ing which they raised one son and one 
daughter. These three records are unusual 
and yet, in addition, Dr. Beal has gained 
recognition as a pharmaceutical chemist, 
lawyer, legislator, educator, editor, writer, and 
scientist. To top it all, he has retired on one 
or more occasions, but retirement has evi- 
dently meant only to free himself for greater 
attention to other phases of his many inter- 
ests and activities. 

New Philadelphia, Ohio, is Dr. Beal’s birth- 
place and here, beside the usual preliminary 
education of that time, he gained from his 
father a good basic training in botany and 
other natural sciences, as well as industry. 
His botanical interest was put to practical use 
and soon he was gathering medicinal herbs 
and plants and selling them to the local phar- 
macist. The contact led to employment in 
the pharmacy when he was 15 and to his long 
and very useful connection with the pharma- 
ceutical profession 

To gain wider experience he entered the 
pharmacy of George L. Tucker in Akron, and 
also took courses in Latin and chemistry in 
Buchtel College. In 1884 he received the 
bachelor of science degree from Scio College. 
Later he spent some time at the University 
of Michigan 

At the insistence of his family, Dr. Beal en- 
tered the Cincinnati College of Law and grad- 
uated in 1886. His legal training was supple- 
mented by a term of service in the Ohio Legis- 
lature, during which a local-option law bear- 
ing his name was enacted 

Although the practice of law engaged his 
attention for only a short time, his legal 
training and legislative experience have been 
of great value to Dr. Beal and to his profes- 
Sion, accounting in part for the wide influ- 
ence he has exerted on State and national 

harmaceutical legislation since that time. 
He has promoted legislation controlling the 
entry into and the practice of pharmacy, pur- 
ity and quality of foods and drugs, and manu- 
facture and distribution of narcotic, habit- 
forming, and poisonous drugs 

Having decided to follow his original bent, 
Dr. Beal became a teacher in Scio College 
and completed the B. A. course in 1888 and 
the Ph. G. course in the Ohio Medical Col- 
lege in 1894. In 1887 he established the Scio 
College of Pharmacy, which afterward was 
merged with the Pittsburgh College of Phar- 
macy, now a part of the University of Pitts- 
burgh. He served as dean of the Scio College 
and for many years as professor of pharmacy 
in the Pittsburgh College. In 1907-8 he 
was president of the American Conference of 
Pharmaceutical Faculties, now the American 
Association of College~ of Pharmacy, and from 
1914 to 1920 served as director of pharmaceuti- 
cal research at the University of Illinois 

During his active career as a teacher Dr 
Beal wrote several widely used textbooks on 
pharmaceutical subjects. He has been a 
liberal contributor to the literature of phar- 
macy and a forceful speaker in behalf of the 
He holds the following honorary 
Gegrees: Sc. D, Mount Union College, 1895; 
Ph. D., Pittsburgh College of Pharmay, 1902; 
Ph. M., Philadelphia College of Pharmacy, 
1913 

Pharmaceutical and scientific associations 
have had Dr. Beal's active interest and sup- 
port. Through his acts he has demcn- 
strated the belief that such organizations 


are necessary to professional and scientific 


protession 
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progress. In the Ohio and the American 
Pharmaceutical Associations he has served on 
many important committees and offices, in- 
cluding the presidencies of both. He was 
general secretary and first editor of the Jour- 
nal of the American Pharmaceutical Associa- 
tion from 1911 to 1914. Later he was chair- 
man of its house of delegates and council. 

While secretary of the American Pharma- 
ceutical Association, Dr. Beal promoted 
establishment of the National Drug Trade 
Conference composed of delegates from the 
nine national organizations that function in 
this field and served as its president from 
1918 to 1920. The conference meets annually 
and provides an opportunity for concerted 
action on matters of mutual interest. Its 
first accomplishment was to bring about en- 
actment of the Harrison Narcotic Act in 1914, 
in which work Dr. Beal had a leading part. 

Dr. Beal’s service to the United States 
Pharmacopoeia cover half a century. In 1900 
he became a trustee and was chairman of the 
board of trustees from 1910 to 1940, when 
he asked to be relieved. He has believed that 
establishment and improvement of adequate 
standards for drugs and medicines are the 
best contributions pharmacists can make to 
the public welfare. 

During his most active period Dr. Beal 
served on many nationally important com- 
mittees, boards, and commissions, all of 
which cannot be enumerated here. As an 
instance, he was the pharmaceutical expert 
to the War Industries Board in 1918. He is 
a member of the American Chemical Society, 
American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, and other scientific and legal 
organizations. 

Like most busy men, Dr. Beal has had 
several hobbies but two have been out- 
standing. During a cruise among the Florida 
Keys in 1888, he became interested in Florida 
and in shells, a fine specimen of which he 
found on this trip. For many years he has 
been a resident of the State and maintains 
tr-o homes there, one at Fort Walton for 
summer use and the other on Merritt Island 
as a winter domicile. At the latter he has 
developed a botanical garden to continue 
his interest in botany. He knows the State 
as few natives do and delights in taking 
visitors to its many interesting places. To 
the first specimen of shell he has added many 
thousands secured from all parts of the world 
and has carefully developed what is prob- 
ably the most notable private collection of 
shells in existence. Recently Dr. Beal gave 
the collection to Rollins College where it 
will be housed in a building presented by 
an old personal friend, Birdsley L. Maltbie. 

The first award of the Remington medal, in 
1919, was made to him as the man who had 
done most for pharmacy during the year, 
and he was referred to as “the friend and 
helper and adviser of pharmacy.’’ On other 
occasions h2 has been spoken of as the phar- 
maceutical statesma. of his time and as the 
Nestor of American pharmacy. 


GEORGE DENTON BEAL 


The son, George Denton Beal, was born in 
Scio, Ohio, August 12, 1887. Following com- 
pletion of his preliminary education, he en- 
tered the Scio College of Pharmacy under his 
father and received the degrees of Ph.C., 
Ph.B., and Pharm.D. Dr. Beal served as as- 
sistant in chemistry in 1906-08 

In 1910 he became the Richard Butler 
Scholar in Chemistry at Columbia University 
and earned there the degrees of A. M. and 
Ph.D. Like his father, Dr. Beal received 
the honorary degrees of Pharm.M. from the 
Philadelphia College of Pharmacy and Science 
and Sc.D from Mount Union College. Later 
he became a member of the board of trustees 
of each institution. 

From 1911 to 1926, Dr. Beal was connected 
with the University of Illinois, serving suc- 
cessively as instructor, associate and assist- 
ant professor of chemistry, and associate pro- 
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fessor and professor of analytical and food 
chemistry. Since 1926 he has been assistant 
director of Mellon Institute of Industrial Re- 
search, giving major attention to pharma- 
ceutical chemistry. 

Dr. Beal, like his father, has been a strong 
supporter of organizations as a fellow of the 
American Association for the Advancement 
of Science and the American Public Health 
Association, and « member of the American 
Chemical Society, American Society for Test- 
ing Materials, National Conference of Phar- 
maceutical Research, American Pharmaceu- 
tical Association, Pennsylvania Pharmaceuti- 
cal Association, and Pennsylvania Chemical 
Society. He holds membership in a number 
of fraternities, including Phi Lambda Upsilon 
of which he was national president in 1917- 
19 

He has held many important positions in 
these organizations. Like his father, he has 
been vice president and president of the 
American Pharmaceutical Association and has 
received the Remington medal (1941). He 
also won the association’s scientific award, 
the Ebert Prize, in 1920. The laboratory of 
the association was established in its build- 
ing in Washington during his presidency, and 
he has served as chairman of the committee 
on this laboratory since that time. Dr. Beal 
has taken a deep interest in establishing and 
improving standards for drugs and medicines 
to which this laboratory is devoted exclusively 
and has made a splendid contribution in 
this field which involves both pharmacy and 
chemistry. 

Since 1920 he has been connected with the 
committee on revision of the United States 
Pharmacopeia and has been chairman of the 
subcommittee on organic chemicals since 
1930. He has also served as chairman of the 
division of medicinal chemicals and coun- 
cilor-at-large of the American Chemical 
Society. 

On July 3, 1912, Miss Edith Downs and 
Dr. Beal were married at Scio, Ohio. They 
have two children, George Denton, Jr., and 
Marjorie. 

E. F. KELuy. 


The Rubber Problem 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRED BRADLEY 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 17, 1942 


Mr. BRADLEY of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include a radio 
broadcast made by me over station 
WSOO, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., on the 
subject of rubber: 


Typical of the present very serious and 
alarming confusion existing in our National 
Capital were two separate headlines which 
appeared in the Washington Times-Herald 
last Wednesday morning. On the front page 
in heavy black type appeared this headline: 
“Tire firms call shortage myth” and a sub- 
title, which read: “Nation has enough to last 
until 1944.” On the very next page appeared 
this headline: ‘No tires for public until after 
war—Nelson.” The subheading following it 
read: “Synthetic rubber all needed by mili- 
tary.” Now, let us examine the article fol- 
lowing these two conflicting statements. 

According to the Times-Herald, the cap- 
tains of the auto-tire industry have been 
in extended conferences in Washington and 
within the next 2 weeks intend to stage an 
exhibition at the Hotel Mayflower presenting 
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charts showing there is absolutely no need to 
ration tires to conserve rubber. According to 
the paper, the exhibition is a concrete result 
of months of fact-gathering by the industry. 
I quote the Times-Herald as follows: “Cap- 
tains of the rubber industry will make this 
flat statement: That they can supply tires 
sufficient for 75 percent of the normal pre- 
war mileage if the Government will do two 
simple things—first, allocate to the industry 
a mere 165,000 tons of the Nation’s scrap 
rubber for reclaiming; and, second, release 
a scant 3,000 tons of natural crude rubber 
out of the present national stock pile in 
excess of 600,000 tons of crude rubber.” 
Further quoting from the newspaper is this 
statement: “The rubber companies when 
they make their official announcement will 
qualify their statement only in one particu- 
lar-—they will say that the continuing supply 
of adequate rubber is contingent upon care- 
ful driving by the country’s motorists at 
speeds not to exceed 40 miles per hour.” 

I know this same question pops up in your 
mind ,just as it did in mine; and so I want 
to quote the paper further: “The question 
naturally arises as to why the rubber industry 
waited this long before presenting its facts. 
The truth as we got it’—and remember I 
am quoting now from the Washington Times- 
Herald—“The truth seems well nigh in- 
credible. Despite all the Government surveys, 
the Government never saw fit before now to 
ask the industry what facts it had to offer.” 

These facts, developed by the Nation-wide 
survey conducted by all of the various tire 
manufacturers, show that there are 130,000,- 
000 passenger car tires in existence in the 
country today. Of these, 10,000,000 are brand 
new tires in the hands of dealers or in the 
factories. The rest are now on cars; naturally 
in various stages of tire life, some practically 
new and others on their last legs. But the 
industry insists that if they are permitted 
to have but 165,000 tons of reclaimed rubber 
and 3,000 tons of crude, the supply will last 
for 2 years. 

Now last Wednesday, we had before our 
Mines and Mining Subcommittee Mr. W. S. 
Farish, president of the Standard Oil Co. 
of New Jersey and also a corps Of assist- 
ants headed by Dr. Per K. Frolich, the presi- 
dent-elect of the American Chemical So- 
ciety and head of the Esso laboratories. Mr. 
Farish testified that 200,000 tons of substi- 
tute rubber could be produced over and above 
the Government's synthetic program by the 
end of 1943. That Government program, in- 
cidentally, calls for the production, in Gov- 
ernment-owned plants, operated by the oil 
companies and others, of 800,000 tons of 
synthetic rubber. Mr. Farish predicted there 
would be enough of this additional synthetic 
rubber by the end of 1943 to manufacture 
34,000,000 more tires for civilians than are 
expected under the Government's program. 
This auxiliary production over and above the 
Government's figures, would be brought 
about through the use of makeshift equip- 
ment already on hand or salvaged from the 
various plants in the petroleum industry 
which would be used to trap refinery gases to 
manufacture several different kinds of syn- 
thetic rubbers. 

Dr. Frolich, assisted by the two young sci- 
entists who actually invented the Esso process 
for manufacturing butyl rubber, gave a num- 
ber of demonstrations of the actual manu- 
facture of butyl and buna-s rubbers and also 
we were given a preview showing of a very 
clever natural color motion picture now being 
produced by the Standard Oil Co. showing 
the chemical reactions necessary to produce 
these several types of rubber, and showing 
the laboratory methods of making these rub- 
bers. 

It is of interest to note from Mr. Farish’s 
testimony that the Government's initial pro- 
gram calls for the expenditure of some $81,- 
900,000 for the purchase of alcohol made 
from farm products by the various liquor 
distilleries in the Nation. From this alcohol 
will be made the butadiene needed to produce 








the buna-s and buna-n types of synthetic 
rubber. The Government's program further 
calls for the expenditure of some $9,900,000 
with the coal industry for benzol, for most 
of the raw material for styrene, and a small 
amount of butadiene, both of which prod- 
ucts are needed for the production of buna-s. 
And the Government further plans to spend 
in the petroleum industry some $22,300,000 
for refinery gases to produce 325,000 tons of 
butadiene and some of the raw material for 
styrene. I should remind you, of course, at 
this time that it doesn’t make a particle of 
difference from what raw materials the buta- 
diene and styrene are made, because buta- 
diene is butadiene whether it is made from 
grain, coal, oil, or all three. 

The Svandard Oil Company of New Jersey 
lately has been the target of much abuse 
and criticism in the Nation’s press and in 
the Halls of Congress. When Mr. Farish, 
president of the Company, was before our 
Committee on Mines and Mining Wednes- 
day last, all Members of Congress were in- 
vited to hear his testimony and the hearing 
was open to the public. There were many 
Con, ressmen, scores of newspapermen and at 
least 500 interested spectators present. Mr. 
Farish made this very clear statement of his 
company’s position—and I quote—‘We believe 
in any program that will give our Nation the 
most rubber in the shortest time with the 
least possible drain on vital materials—no 
matter what process is used, no matter what 
the raw material whether it is grain, or coal, 
or oil, or all three. As an oil company we 
have a natural and vital interest in rubber. 
Without rubber automobiles cannotrun. For 
every dollar's worth of rubber used, on the 
highways, the oil industry sells $15 worth or 
more of gasoline, oil or service.’ 

Now in view of these statements by the 
rubber companies themselves, who manufac- 
ture the tires, and the statement by an 
acknowledged leader of the petroleum indus- 
try, which has been charged with the respon- 
sibility for making synthetic rubber, upon 
just what basis does Mr. Donald Nelson make 
his totally conflicting statement in his testi- 
mony before a Senate Committee on exactly 
the same day that these other two stories 
made the headlines? 

Mr. Nelson said, and I quote him: “It is 
apparent to me that a disservice has been 
rendered the American public in the form 
of plausible stories of the quick availability 
of substantial quantities of synthetic rubber. 

“My impression from having reviewed many 
public statements made regarding the present 
rubber situation, in Congress, in public print, 
and over the radio, may be summed up in the 
expression that since we know how to make 
synthetic rubber we should. therefore, have 
abundant supplies immediately. This basic 
misconception has been widely circulated.” 
The limiting factors in synthetic rubber pro- 
duction “are materials and equipment for 
plants, mainly steel, copper, and compressors. 
Steel allocated for these plants must be taken 
from that available for ships and tanks. Cop- 
per assigned to rubber production must be 
taken from a supply needed for ammunition. 
Compressors needed for synthetics are also 
needed for making explosives. Nelson esti- 
mates our annual requirements to be around 
866,000 tons a year, and he predicts that we 
will not have produced by the end of 1943 
more than 338,000 tons and that it will be 
some time in 1944 before the new synthetic 
plants will have reached a capacity of 800,000 
tons. 

So there, my friends, you see just how con- 
fusing the whole story of rubber is in Wash- 
ington But it does seem that somehow, 
sometime, somebody ought to be able to get 
their facts together and give the public some 
kind of a true factual picture. On the one 
hand, we have the statements of captains of 
industry, as to what the industry can do and 
on the other hand we have the statement of 
the representative of the Government, who is 
in a position to tell them what they will be 
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permitted todo. My personal thought is that 
there will be sufficient tires to take care of our 
essential driving needs. I believe there will be 
sufficient tires to permit us to continue our 
daily tasks and to permit our trucks to con- 
tinue carrying on essential transportation of 
commerce. On the other hand, there is no 
question in my mind but that we will all 
have to drive slower. We will have to be much 
more careful of our tires than we have been 
in the past, and cur nonessential or pleasure 
driving will have to be cut out entirely Fur- 
thermore, I do not at this time see any valid 
excuse whatsoever for imposing gasoline ra- 
tioning on the Middle West as a means of 
conserving rubber tires—and I never have. 

In this connection, I want to take this 
opportunity to compliment the people of the 
Eleventh District on their remarkable rec- 
ord achieved in the recent drive to collect 
scrap iron and scrap rubber. I very 
proud of the reports which I have received 
from most of the counties in our 
Thc President released a statement last week 
showing that the national collection had 
totaled some 334,000 tons. The national per 
capita average was slightly over 5 pounds. 
Nevada was the leading State in the Nation 
with an average of 25.65 pounds per person. 
Michigan stood twenty-sixth on the list with 
an average of 5.26 pounds per person. The 
Nation’s Capital, the District of Columbia, 
stood forty-seventh with but 2.05 pounds per 
person, and it was followed by the States of 
Pennsylvania, New York, and New Jersey 
which had the lowest average of but 1.67 
pounds per person. 

Let me give you just a very few figures 
from some of our counties in the Eleventh 
District to show you what a great job you 
folks did up north. In Chippewa County, 
where you collected up to last week end 
seme 14344 tons, you averaged 1014 pounds 
per person. Alpena, Luce, and Montmorency 


am 


district. 


counties all averaged over 15 pounds per 
person. Alger County collected me 118 
tons, averaging 2314, pounds per person. 


Otsego County accumulated some 62 tons, 
averaging 2114 pounds per person. School- 
craft County, h ving a population of only 
9,524, made a commendable record in col- 
lecting 132 tons or an average of 2624 pounds 
per perscn and my own home county of 
Presque Isle had the remarkable average of 
389 pounds per person through their collec- 
tion of 244 tons. I think that is a truly 
remarkable record based on national 
average. I think that their per capita figure 
challenges the Nation. Had the national 
figure in any way approached Presque Isle’s 
39.07 pounds per person, we would have re- 
claimed in this Nation 2,539,550 tons. Tie 
that figure back into my earlier statement, 
attributed to the tire manufacturers now 
assembled in Washington, and 


the 


just remem- 


ber that they said that if they could be 
allocated a mere 165.000 tons of reclaimed 
rubber and but 3,000 tons of crude rubber, 


they could supply all the tires we need not 
only for war purposes but to maintain 75 
percent of our normal peacetime automoti 


travel. 


Q 





Our Flag 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN J. MciINTYRE 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Saturday, July 18, 1942 
Mr. McINTYRE. Mr. aker, inas- 
much as possible, I should like every 
in my State to have a copy of the Unite 
States Marine Corps booklet on How To 


Sp 


nome 
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Respect and Display Our Flag. To that 
end, I am going to send by mail such 
booklets as I can to the rural, star, and 
post-office-box holders in Wyoming. 

Patriotic ceremonies, I am sure, have 
taken on new meaning and force with all 
of us, and I am happy to cooperate with 
the Marine Corps in distributing this fine 
patriotic book. 

May we all at this time determine that 
our respect for the American flag shall 
be properly demonstrated at all times, in 
order to poriray truly our loyalty and de- 
votion to it and to the things for which it 
stands. May this flag help to make us 
equal to the task of preServing America 
and keeping her “the land of the free and 
the home of the brave.” 





The WAAC’s 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDITH NOURSE ROGERS 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 20, 1942 


Mrs. ROGERS of Massachusetts. Mr. 
Speaker, the first installment of the 
Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps, who will 
serve patrictically in the present situa- 
tion, have begun their training today at 
Des Moines, Iowa. I have a firm convic- 
tion and an abiding faith that they will 
perform a very fine service in the war, 
and I know that the House wishes them 
Godspeed. 

The articles by Miss Christine Sadler, 
which I herewith include, are very illu- 
minating: 

THE WAAC's IN Iowa 
(By Christine Sadler) 

Fort Des Mornes, Iowa, July 18.—On their 
way today to this 99-year-old cavalry post— 
from which frontier soldiers not many dec- 
ades ago rode out to fight the Indians—are 
600 women who will undertake a job new in 
America’s history 

They are an advance force of the Women’s 
Army Auxiliary Corps, designed by Congress 

meet the military need for trained noncom- 
batants who c ld take over hundreds of du- 
ties performed by soldiers now needed in the 
front lines 

With the ex: 





eption of nurses whose contri- 


bution is special, WAAC’s are the first women 
to make an integral part of the Army. The 
lle that calls them from the barracks 

y at 5:45 a. m. will be more than just 

Dugie inig 

As the girls—21 to 50—assemble on the 47- 
acre parade ground bordered by towering elms 
8 will be thinking of themselves neither 
as Amazons able to shoulder machine guns 
I as Joan of Arcs leading crusades. They do 
not consider they can win the war but they 
cel nly nt to help. The fact that corps- 
area Army officers have asked for 80,000 of 
them will be a constant bolster to their mo- 
ral » 

Also, they can find comfort, if they need it, 
in the fact that America’s women always have 
proved their worth in wartime. From Molly 
Pitcher and Dolly Madison to Clara Barton 
and the women who did distinguished work 


overseas during the World War, it is but a log- 
ical step to their Army uniforms 

Whichever way WAAC’s travel to get to 
Des Moines, they will pass through thousands 


the 





| 


| 


of acres of waist-high corn growing into war 
food under a blazing sun that has kept the 
thermometer near the 100 mark for several 
days. 

“Onless they are from Washington, they 
are going to consider the climate rather terri- 
ble,” Col. Don C. Faith, commandant of the 
tort, declared. 

But every effort is being made to make 
their first days as pleasant as _ possible. 
Army trucks will meet all trains today to 
convoy the girls and their slight luggage 5 
miles outside the city to their first post. 
Army Officers will be on hand to greet the 
arrivals and show them to their barracks. 

Tomorrow morning more than 500 officers 
and enlisted men will be on hand to make 
the “processing” as painless as it can be. In 
addition to these men there will be more 
than 200 women serving as fitters and altera- 
tion experts to get the girls measured for 
and fitted into their uniforms. A Des Moines 
store has set up a fitting shop complete with 
blue carpet and curtains to the fitting 
rooms and will have a full staff out to take 
care of the girls. 

Some few sizes in uniforms and blouses 
have not arrived, but are expected for tomor- 
row sure. Shoes in stock range in sizes from 
4 AA to 10 E, with more 6’s and 7’s than 
anything else. 


TO OUTFIT IN 30 MINUTES 


Enlisted men will issue the uniforms after 
the fitting has been accomplished; at the 
try-out on Saturday it was decided each 
WAAC could be fully fitted and outfitted in 
3C minutes. After this procedure the girls 
will be divided into groups of 20 and assigned 
to companies and barracks. Sometime dur- 
ing the day they will be addressed by Com- 
mandant Faith and Director Oveta Culp 
Hobby, who is scheduled to arrive from 
Washington tonight. 

The WAAC’s daily schedule from tomorrow 
on will run like this: 5:45 a. m., first call; 
6, reveille; 6:15, assembly on the parade 
ground; 6:35, mess; 7:30 to 11:45, classes 
and drill; 12:15, mess; 1:10, assembly for 
class and drill; 5, retreat on signal; mess, 
immediately following; 6 to 9, study; 10:45, 
call to quarters; 11, taps. 


CLASSES BEGIN THURSDAY 

Classes will begin Thursday but not in reg- 
ular classrooms. They still are under con- 
struction. Bleachers will be set up under the 
trees and the first classes held there. The 
beauty parlor, also, is still under construc- 
tion but the equipment is expected this week. 
Like most Army posts throughout the coun- 
try, this is expanding rapidly and there has 
been much to do. Many improvisations will 
be necessary but by October when the WAAC’'s 
number 7,000 all will be in full-strength order. 

No group is more eagerly awaiting arrival 
of the WAAC’s than 681 enlisted men gath- 
ered in from many camps to help get the fort 
in running military order. It is they who 
have made the beds, washed the windows, 
and fixed up the laundries. 

“Just call me Mr. WAAC,” a gay young 
corporal among them said yesterday as he 
typed on WAAC papers 

These boys are living in tents thrown up 
on the edge of fort grounds. With the aid of 
171 officers, they will see that the WAAC’s 
get outfitted properly, learn to drill and sa- 
lute as soldiers should. For the first 3 days 
they will give instruction in bed making and 
locker packing. After that the girls are on 
their own in those two important fields and 
also in the field of window washing. 

The enlisted men, however, will continue 
to do the cooking until auxiliaries are trained 
to take over and to serve as sentries and office 
workers. Salute the ladies when the com- 
missions are given out? They'll be delighted, 
the boys assure. Their attitude is that the 
sooner girls are trained to take Over non- 
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combatant duties the better it will be for the 
Army. 
TO REPLACE PLOW HANDS 


“We have plow hands and shoe clerks in 
here pounding the typewriters and running 
the switchboard,” pointed out Captain Van 
Kennedy, the press relations officer. “They'd 
be happier playing around with machine 
guns.” 

Barracks for the WAAC’s are in apple-pie 
condition and, with the exception of some 
WAAC's blue borders painted on hall walls 
and special clothes racks in the laundries, 
are identical to those used by Uncle Sam’s sol- 
diers everywhere. This holds for mirrors, 
too. 

“Eventually we will have one large mirror 
in each hall, so the WAAC can take a last 
look at herself as she leaves the building,” 
declares Colonel Faith, “but putting a mir- 
ror by each girl’s cot would have been psy- 
chologically wrong. We have got to make 
the WAAC realize she must be as self-suffi- 
cient as a soldier, else she will be no asset to 
the Army.” 

Of course, there are mirrors in the shower 
rooms—but they’re also just the same size 
as those used by soldiers. 

One slightly different feature at the 
WAAC’s school will be the manner of ad- 
dressing the girls. “It may save some em- 
barrassment as far as ranks are concerned, 
and certainly it will help us all get ac- 
quainted. I would hesitate to say ‘Here you,’ 
to a WAAC—and this way I will not need to,” 
Colonel Faith says. 

All officer and officer candidate WAAC’s will 
be known on the post as Miss Jones, Miss 
Smith, etc., but all auxiliaries will be just 
Jones or Smith or whatever their last names 
happen to be, without any handle attached. 
This, the commandant points out, is in the 
very best Army tradition. Also it prevents 
entanglement with the cumbersome WAAC’s 
ranks such as third officer and first specialist. 

Commandant Faith assures me that the 
opening day of school will find him in no 
“nervous Nelly’ condition—because none of 
the essentials needed for opening the school 
will be missing. 

“If we did not have enough sheets, now, I 
would be nervous. Or, if some part of the 
uniform still was missing. We couldn't im- 
provise these,” he declares. “But we can im- 
provise if all our shades do not arrive for the 
barracks. I can put some soldiers to work 
with soap and cover up the panes until the 
shades come. Luckily, only a few are miss- 
ing, and I believe they will be up before Mon- 
day night.” 

KANSAS BACHELOR IN CHARGE 

Probably the biggest responsibility at Fort 
Des Moines—other than that carried by the 
commandant—is on the shoulders of Capt. 
Gordon C. Jones, 28-year-old Kansas bache- 
lor, who is director of training. 

Not only must Captain Jones see that 
the officer candidates get 8 weeks of inten- 
sive training so good it makes the Women’s 
Army Auxiliary Corps a credit to the philoso- 
phy behind their establishment. He also 
must direct the operation of specialist 
schools, four of which will get under way as 
soon as the Army can close the deal for three 
Des Moines hotels and two Drake University 
buildings needed for classrooms. 

The four schools will be held for admin- 
istrative personnel, a motor transport corps, 
communications experts and for cooks and 
bakers. All auxiliaries enrolled for the 
specialists’ schools will have 4 weeks of basic 
training at the fort. The administrative 
personnel will get 8 weeks’ training in addi- 
tion and then be ready to take over paper 
work now being performed mostly by cor- 
porals and technicians. The motor trans- 
port Women's Army Auxiliary Corps also will 
get 8 weeks’ extra training and then be 
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ready to operate command cars, ambulances, 
jeeps, or “any Army vehicle up to i tons.” 


WILL DRIVE TRUCKS 

“We don’t know yet,” Captain Jones says, 
“just how heavy a vehicle the girls can op- 
erate. The Army has trucks up to 10 tons. 
The WAAC’s will not load trucks, but they 
will drive them when they are loaded.” 

In the communications school the WAAC’s 
will take 2 weeks concentrated training in 
military switchboard operation, cryptog- 
raphy, the elements of electricity, and simple 
wiring. Also, they will have demonstrations 
in field telephone operation. Although they 
cannot be used in combat areas, there are 
raany times when they might need to know 
how to operate field telephone set-ups as 
noncombatants, Captain Jones points out. 

The cooks and bakers, who will get 8 weeks’ 
special training, also will have experience in 
field-kitchen operations. They will learn not 
only to cock for large numbers, but also to 
cut meat, estimate food costs, calculate ra- 
tions, buy in large quantities, and to be 
stewards. 

GET SOLDIERS’ DIET 

Both Commandant Faith and Captain 
Jones believe the cook and baker courses 
will come easier to the WAAC’s than to men, 
because most girls already know about cal- 
ories and carbohydrates. The same standard 
recipes will be used for the WAAC’s as for 
soldiers, but the big meal will be served to 
WAAC's at night rather than in midday as 
the soldiers have it. 

Recruits for the specialists’ schools will be 
accepted from among girls who already have 
some training for the special jobs. Already 
360 recruits have been selected from the 
Ninth Corps Area and will arrive Monday 
to begin their 4 weeks of basic training at 
the fort. They will not attend the same 
classes as WAAC officer candidates, however, 
and will be moved downtown to the special- 
ists’ school at the end of their first month. 

It was assumed when the WAAC was estab- 
lished that two-thirds of its members would 
go into the Air Warning Service of the Inter- 
ceptor Command. Since that time, however, 
the call from all Army corps area head- 
quarters for WAAC units has been so great 
the other specialist training is being rushed 
and Captain Jones says specialists in other 
fie'ds will outnumber the _ air-warning 
WAAC's 2 to 1. 

Only officers for the air-warning service 
will be trained at Fort Des Moines, with 
other training given along the coasts in areas 
where volunteers already are carrying on this 
important work. Ninety officer candidates 
from the service are enrolled for the first 
school period. Between 300 and 400 officers 
will be trained for this field by end of the 
year. They have to meet all requirements 
of reguiar WAAC’s, but are selected from 
among the volunteers who have carried on 
the work for 2 years. Not more than 50 
from each area will be accepted at one time 
from one area, so as not to cripple the work 
already under way 


10,000 READY IN MAY 


“By next May,” Captain Jones declares, 
“we will have 10,000 WAAC’s trained and at 
work in the air-warning service.” 

This means, by his calculations, that the 
Secretary of War will have issued a call for 
possibly a second 25,000 WAAC’s_ before 
spring. The WAAC bill sets the top number 
at 150,000, but only 25,000 have been called 
for at this time. 

If the school is the success the officers here 
believe it will be, and if calls for WAAC units 
are an indication of the need for it, Congress 
doubtless will be asked to increase the top 
number—possibly doubling it next year. 


WAAC’s Learn How To MarcnH—How To Rin& 
In ARMY TRUCKS 


(By Christine Sadler) 

Fort Drs Mornes, Iowa, July 19.—Click, 
click, click, the WAAC’s: already are march- 
ing—and doing rather well at it, too, accord- 
ing to Sgt. K. C. Walterbach, who lined up the 
first 50 members of the Women’s Army Aux- 
iliary Corps to arrive here yesterday and 
marched them to Sunday mess. 

“Fall in’ is something you will be hearing 
all the time you stay here,” the sergeant prom- 
ised the early comers, who included Bernice 
Keplinger, a member of the Ohio State Leg- 
islature, and several women from the aircraft 
warning filter system in Florida 

As these WAAC’s stood in double file order 
facing Sergeant Walterbach, it was evident no 
“scatterbrains” were among them. There 
were two gorgeous-looking redheads, a sprin- 
kling of blondes, and four or five with gray 
hair. Although official statistics are not 
available, the average age seemed to be about 
30. Two wore slack suits, but the majority 
wore summer prints. All told. they looked 
much like a class of women on a summer- 
school campus where older teachers were 
taking refresher courses along with regular 
college girls working fcr extra credits. 

All must have been practicing march tech- 
nique at home, for when Sergeant Walter- 
bach said “Left face” they turned with a uni- 
fied precision that brought a gasp of admira- 
tion from the photographers. Not everybody 
kept step all the way to the cafeteria mess 
hall, but there were no gaps in the ranks and 
no stepping on heeis. 

With poise and good humor they took their 
metal trays with scooped-out partitions and 
loaded their food onto them without benefit 
of dishes—except for glasses to hold pine- 
apple juice and water and a saucerless cup for 
coffee. Their ice cream went onto the tray 
alongside their mashed potatoes, peas, beet, 
and green salad. 

Tomorrow morning the sergeant and his 
associates will have 200 WAAC’s to march to a 
breakfast featuring poached eggs and fresh 
butterfly rolls. By nightfall they will be 
lining up the present schoo] strength of 800. 

Almost 100 WAAC’s arrived last night on 
the same train that brought Director Oveta 
Culp Hobby from Washington via Chicago. 
Mrs. Hobby, the WAAC’s “commanding gen- 
eral,” was met by Col. Don C. Faith, com- 
mandant of the school, and rede to the post 
in a staff car. The WAAC’s were met by 
regular Army soldiers and driven out in 
covered Army trucks just like those used to 
transport seleciees. 

One piece of luggage is what most of the 
WAAC’s are bringing. As soon os they are 
assigned to barracks, they lose no time un- 
packing and getting their civilian belongings 
into their two lockers. Top tray in the foot 
locker is being reserved generally for cos- 
metics and soap, of which all the early 
arrivals had generous supplies. Several 
brought radios and cameras, and already 
there are pictures of boy friends and hus- 
bands hanging on the Iccker doors 

Of the 800 WAAC’s due here, 440 are officer 
candidates and 360 are auxiliaries—already 
knows as “auxs” around the fort. All will 
receive the seme “processing” and outfitting 
into uniforms, but they will attend separate 
classes and eat in separate sections of the 
mess hall 

The auxs will have 4 weeks of basic train- 
ing and then go to specialists’ schools that 
will be set up in downtown Des Moines. The 
candidates will have 8 weeks of training, and 
then most of them remain at the fort to 
teach other arrivals. A second big group 
will arrive August 3, and the full school 
strength will be 7,000. 

There are barracks now for 1,100 WAAC’s, 
but 148 new buildings will be constructed 
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and 6 old cavalry stables are being remodeled 
as barracks. First classes will be held outside 
because classrooms are not quite finished. 
If it rains, they will use various corners of a 
large riding hall left over from cays when 
Fort Des Moine. was a cavalry post. 

Regular soldiers doing the cooking and 
most of the work for the early WAAC’s will 
stay until November. “It seems to me,” said 
Staff Sgt. Frank A. Smith thoughtfully, 
“that we can teach women to cook by No- 
vember. Otherwise we'll just stay bere until 
we do.” 

The idea is to make each WAAC unit en- 
tirely self-sustaining. When a company 
leaves this post to take over its duties, for 
instance, it will have its own cooks, drivers, 
telephone operators, and clericals. 

WAAC officers will not take cooking, but 
must become proficient in kitchen manage- 
ment. 





Treatment of Jews and Other Nations By 
the Nazi Government 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SAMUEL DICKSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 20, 1942 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, next 
Thursday, July 23, which is a traditional 
day of mourning in the Jewish calendar, 
commemorating the ancient destruction 
of Jerusalem, synagogues throughout the 
land will add the note of contemporary 
mourning and indignation over the mass 
murders by Nazi executioners of nearly 
1,000,000 Jews in Nazi-occupied Europe. 

In tragedy-laden Europe the Jewish 
tragedy is most horrible beyond compare. 
The Jewish people count its “Lidices” in 
the hundreds. 

The Synagogue Council of America, 
which embraces the orthodox, reform, 
and conservative wings in American Ju- 
daism, has called upon its 1.300 rabbis 
and cOngregations throughout the land 
to conduct special services next Thursday 
of mourning for the victims of the mass 
murders. In many communities Chris- 
tians will join in expressions of condem- 
nation of the murderers and of sympathy 
toward the afflicted. 

Christian statesmen and clergy in 
European countries, even in the face oi 
Nazi conquerors, have lifted their voices 
in condemnation. Even if such outcries 
cannot avail to stay the executioner's 
hand, they have a moral worth as an ex- 
pression of human decency, sympathy, 
and fellowship. American public opin- 
ion apparently has not as yet become 
aroused to the same extent. 

STATEMENT ON BEHALF OF THE SYNAGOGUE 

COUNCIL OF AMERICA 

Since 1933 the world has been living 
through a crescendo of violence. The 
Jews of Germany were the shock troops 
who bore the first impact. Since then, 
as country after country has been en- 
gulfed by the flood of terror and bleod- 
shed, among the most hapless of the vic- 
time have been the Jews everywhere. 
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TO THE CONGRESSIONA 


4 4 


We find comfort in the expressions of 


and understanding which 
have come from leaders of other religious 
faiths, both here and abroad; and we 
look to our American Government and 
to the governments of all the United Na- 
tions to take cognizance of the tragi 
olight of the Jewish people among the 
company of the martyred victims of the 
executioner’s hand. 

We acknowledge with humble thanks- 
giving that our lot as American Israel 
has fallen in this blessed land of free- 
dom, to which we are pledged with our 
hearts, with our with our sub- 
stance, and with our live 

As the Fast of Ab is f 
Sabbath of comfor pray that this 
episode of tragedy may be followed by a 
dispensation of comfort for all mankind 


ympathy, 


soul 


lowed by the 
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lieved through victory for the cause of 
f m and light followed by enduring 
1 
Thus may we rise up from the day of 
mourning, strengthened by our prayers. 
‘Turn us again unto Thee, O Lord, that 
may return; renew our days as of 
ECE I AS AZI-HELD 
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S res of reports which } ive be 
riving almost daily from reliable ci Ss 
abroad testify to the fact that the Nazis 
have embarked upon a systematic cam- 
paign to exterminate the Jewish masses 
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Thousands we! d to have been 
cilled in a “less painful” fashion—in mo- 
chambers. Lodz, in the annexed 
territory, provided 35,0090 such victims; 
Kolo, Bugaij, and Isbitza, 5,000. 

In February, the murder wave reached 
central Poland, affecting particularly the 
areas of Radom and Lublin. he latter 
city saw the number of executed reach 
2,000, while 25,000 other Jews were 
herded into sealed trains and shipped to 
an unknown destination. In the War- 
saw ghetto, where half a million Jews 
stare death in the face daily, the Gestapo 
personally supervised q series of raids 
du1ing which many Jews were killed and 
their bodies left lying in the streets. 

In the Wilno district of Lithuania, in 
Latvia, and Estonia, the Jewish popula- 
tion faces virtual extinction, as seen from 
these reliable reports. For, 
by November, 50,000 of a previous total of 
62,000 Jews in Wilno alone were 
dered in a systematic campaign. 

All of these reports do not 
account the trail of blood and terror 
behind by the Nazi armies in occupying 
Soviet territories since June 22, 1941. 
According to a report by the Anti-Fascist 
Jewish Committee in Kuibyshev, over 25,- 
000 Jews in Brest-Litovsk, Pinsk, Wladi- 
mir-Wolynsk, and Vitebsk have already 
suffered execution at 1e hands of the 
invaders. On October 23, 25.000 Jews 
in Odessa were herded into military bar- 
racks and shot by machine gunners. In 
Minsk, Gomel, Berdichev, Zhitomir, Mo- 
hilev, all densely J 
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undertaken by the Nazis against the 
Jewish population. This barbarous 
treatment of the civilian population is 
against all rules of modern warfare and 
cannot be justified by any exigencies of 
wartime necessities. That all the atroci- 
ties taking place are not accidental or 
isolated events but part of a system of 
exterminating the Jewish population is 
evidenced by the fact that the Nazi lead- 
ers threaten to continue these brutalities 
until no Jews will be left in Europe. 


RELIGIOUS PERSECUTION 


Even before Hitler came into power a 
favorite occupation of his Brown Shirt 
followers was to destroy headstones in 
Jewish cemeteries, defile synagogues, and 
desecrate Torah scrolls. Afterward, the 
burning of Jewish schools and synagogues 
became commonplace in Germany. The 
most barbarous outbreak was during the 
pogrom days in November 1938. The toll 
of arson before the war was, in Germany, 
239 synagogues; in Austria, 107; in Czech- 
oslovakia, 42; and in Danzig, 3. Alto- 
gether, the known total is 435 synagogues. 
In the occupation of Poland, hundreds of 
Synagogues were destroyed. A similar 
procedure was followed in every occupied 
country, as well asin every country which 
became vassal to Hitler. Scores of syna- 
gogues were burned in Rumania, Yugo- 
slavia, Slovakia, and Lithuania. Fre- 
quently, the Germans transformed syna- 
gogues into stables, latrines, or Nazi club- 
rooms. 

Jewish ritual slaughter is forbidden in 
all Nazi-controlled countries. According 
to recent information, almost all places 
of worship have been closed in Polish, 
Rumanian, and Slovakian cities, and Jews 
are forbidden to hold public prayers. 
Except in the ghettos, Jews are compelled 
to work on the Sabbath. Their religious 
communities have been forced to act as 
administrative offices to perform Nazi 
commands, 


CONDEMNATIONS OF NAZI PERSECUTION VOICED 
BY CHRISTIANS IN EUROPr 


Throughout the entire continent of 
Europe the sufferings of the Jewish peo- 
ple has called forth from many Chris- 
tian spokesmen the emphatic condemna- 
tion of what the Nazi authorities openly 
concede to be a deliberate campaign to 
extirpate the Jews. 

Leading churchmen, political figures 
and statesmen, have expressed their hor- 
ror over the bestiality of a policy that 
has already been sealed in Poland by the 
murders of 700,000 innocent Jews. 

As recently as last July 8, over the 
British Broadcasting Co.’s network, Eng- 
land’s leading Roman Catholic prelate, 
His Eminence Cardinal Hinsiey, Arch- 
bishop of Westminster, appealed to his 
fellcw Christians to resist the “black 
deeds of shame” which the Nazis are com- 
mitting. Basing his protest on authen- 
tic documents that “proved beyond ques- 
tion the utter bestiality of the German 
method in conquered Poland,” the Car- 
dinal declared that “innocent blood cries 
out to heaven for vengeance.” “Every- 
thing religious, be it Jewish, Catholic, 
or Orthodox,” he exclaimed, “is the tar- 
get of the pagan hatred of the Nazi 
agents.” 


| Strabolgi, 





Writing in the Jewish Bulletin of Lon- 
don last March, the British prelate in a 
statement, subsequently given wide- 
spread prominence in Catholic news- 
papers in England, asserted that the 
cruel treatment of the Jews at any time 
and in any land called for the strongest 
condemnation. 

“Whoever believes in God, our loving 
Father,” he continued, “revolts against 
the tyranny of governments which op- 
press His children of any race. To the 
Christian and Catholic, Jews and Gentiles 
are alike sons of the Eternal Father. In 
every human heari the decent senti- 
ments of justice and equity proclaim that 
a Jew is a fellowman and entitled to be 
treated as such. All these motives of re- 


ligion and natural humanity have been | 


discarded by the Jew-baiters in past 
times and in many lands. But never and 
nowhere has the savagery of prejudice 
been so fiercely let loose as in Nazi Ger- 
many and in the Nazi-dominated coun- 
tries during these last years of unex- 
ampled brutality. The whole world 
knows the frantic hatred with which the 
Hitler gang has pursued the Jews. As 
we hope for good will and fair play for 
ourselves, so must we insist on justice 
and compassion for all our fellow men. 
We Catholics with other Christians,” 
the cardinal] concluded, “have had our 
share of persecution and of calumny; we 
are enjoying martyrdom now as we did 
centuries ago before this violent age of 
systematic lying—and so we can well 
understand the Jewish reaction to simi- 
lar treatment by whomsoever it is in- 
flicted.” 

When the Polish Government, in exile, 
in a German-language broadcast, offici- 
ally confirmed the report that 700,000 
Jews had been massacred by the Nazis in 
Poland since the summer of 1941, a group 
of 23 members of the British Parliament, 
impressed by what was termed “probably 
the greatest mass slaughter in history,” 
submitted a resolution to the House of 
Commons expressing “indignation and 
horror over the German atrocities” and 
assuring that “retribution will unfail- 
ingly be exacted.” 

Following other recent protests by 
British statesmen, among them Lord 
Laborite peer, and Oliver 
Locker-Lampson, Conservative Member 
of Parliament, the British Minister of 
Information, speaking on behalf of the 
Government, asserted that retributicn 
would be exacted from the Nazis after the 
war for their crimes against civilians in 
occupied territories. Throughout the 
week beginning July 13, it was an- 


nounced, details of the Nazi massacres | 


would be broadcast over the British air 
waves in all languages daily. 

At a gathering in London, Dr. Benes, 
exiled Czechoslovak President, told his 


| hearers: 


Unless we make clear that aggressive war 
will always involve punishment of the nation 
which provoked it and that civilized men 
simply will not accept any crude racial 
thecries or other Nazi theories about the 


“herrenvolk,” I can see no hope for Europe or | 


humanity. 


Nazis are continuing to exert pressure 
upon the Czech clergy in an attempt to 


| 
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alter their pro-Jewish attitude. The 
pro-Nazi Prague daily, Cezko Slovo, bit- 
terly criticized the Church, stating that— 


It is serious that the clergy keeps silent on 
the Jews. 


A Protestant newspaper, denounced 
last September by Sano Mach, Slovakian 
Minister of the Interior, declared: 

What is being done to the Jews in Slovakia 
is not in accord with the principles of hu- 
manity and even less with the principles of 
true Christianity. 


The resignation of Bishop Berggrav, 
the head of the Lutheran State Church 
of Norway, and of the other Norwegian 
bishops, has followed the stout opposi- 
tion that Norwegian Christians have of- 
fered to the Nazis and their Quisling 
supporters Recently the bishops issued 
a pastoral letter denouncing the persecu- 
tion of Jews as a crime against the teach- 
ings of Christianity. 

Throughout France there is implacable 
?pposition on the part of many Protes- 
tants and Catholics toward Nazi anti- 
Semitism. Recent expression of this 
sentiment was given by the Roman 
Catholic archbishop of Toulouse, the 
Most Reverend M. G. Saliege, in a letter 
to a Toulouse rabbi condemning Marshal 
Petain’s anti-Semitic laws. The arch- 
bishop, recalling the statement by Pope 
Pius XI that “we are Semites spiritually,” 
is reported to have said that for that 
reason Catholics are “deeply affected by 
the tragedy which has befallen the peo- 
ple of Israel.” In his letter Archbishop 
Saliege asked the Almighty to relieve the 
sufferings of the Jewish people. A re- 
cent report from the Netherlands an- 
nounced that a pastoral letter denocunc- 
ing the “unmerciful and unjust treat- 
ment that is being meted out to the Jews 
by those in power in our country” had 
been issued by the Catholic archbishop 
and all the bishops of the Netherlands. 
Many Dutch Christians have taken many 
risks to comfort and to help their Jewish 
compatriots. This is substantiated by a 
report which came through Stockholm 
recently that Dutch workers have been 
slipping into the Jewish ghettos in Am- 
sterdam at night in order to protect Jews 
from anticipated anti-Jewish attacks. 

At a time Nazi anti-Jewish measures 
cascaded upon their victims, the Protes- 
tant minister of Holland addressed to Dr. 
Arthur Seyss-Inquart, Reich commis- 
sioner for the Netherlands, a spirited pro- 
test in which it was stated “these meas- 
ures violate the spiritual dignity of man- 
kind; are contrary to the principle of 
Christian mercy.” 

When the Nazi radio in Holland at- 
tacked the churches for their “protection 
of Jews,” answer was not long delayed. 
It came at a joint meeting in Amsterdam 
of two of the largest Dutch protestant 
parties, when Dr. Slotemaker de Bruine, 
former cabinet minister and leader of 
the Christian Historical Society, de- 
clared: 

Do not expect of us that we shall, for the 
sake of national unity, drive out of public 
life that which is most sacred to use. Spir- 


itual freedom is in our blood—freedom of 
religion, education, and opinion. 

It was shortly after this that the lead- 
ers of the six Protestant church groups 
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“dead” man and his companions alive and 
well fed—just as Stefamsson had said they 
would be. 

To be sure, it had been necessary to live on 
a different diet than they had followed at 
home. But Stefansson had previously ob- 
served that the Eskimos enjoyed perfect 
health on such a diet. It was a diet without 
added salt or any trace of vegetable matter, 
things which the medical world had held were 
essential to health. Some years later, back in 
New York, Stefansson went on an all-meat 
diet again for a year, under medical super- 
vision, to give the medical profession a 
chance to study what effect such a diet has 
on a man living under average city conditions. 
Contrary to the impression many people got 
from this experiment, he has never advocated 
an all-meat diet as necessarily superior to one 
containing vegetables. What his work has 
shown is that meat contains all the elements 
needed for health and that the human body 
could adapt itself. Today, in vigorous health, 
he is a telling exhibit in the case for adapta- 
bility. 

That is perhaps his biggest message to our 
military men who may be sent into the Arctic: 
that they can, if they will learn how, adapt 
themselves to Arctic living. Ever since he re- 
tired from active exploration in 1918, he has 
been working, in books and on the lecture 
platform, to convince the world that the 
North is not a formidable barrier, but a gate- 
way—that it should be colonized, exploited, 
used. 

It was Stefansson, in 1922, who first ad- 
vanced the idea that Greenland, together 
with Iceland, was a natural stepping stone 
for air service between Europe and America. 
The suggestion met almost universal skepti- 
cism. But our forces guard Greenland today 
because it is so obviously just what Stef- 
ansson said it was. 


ICELAND'S FAVORITE SON 

For 20 years Stefansson has been publicly 
arguing that Iceland was rightly in the West- 
ern Hemisphere and should be protected by 
the United States under the Monroe Doctrine. 
We have just caught up with that theory. 
(Incidentally, to the Icelanders Stefansson 
is a national hero, even though he was born 
after his parents had left that country. In 
a straw vote conducted by an Icelandic maga- 
zine last year he was chosen as the favorite 
for President if Iceland should become a re- 
public instead of the independent kingdom it 
then was.) 

It was Stefansson, 20 years ago, who advo- 
cated the possibility of trans-polar commerce 
by air and the consequent opening of the 
Arctic. He was called an impractical vision- 
ary. But the Russians, 15 years later, were 
proving that he was right. Indeed, it was 
the extent of their Arctic penetration—estab- 
lishing colonies, setting up weather stations, 
opening new sea and air lanes of transporta- 
tion—that first caused many of our military 
men to revise their ideas about the possibili- 


ties of the Arctic in military strategy. And 
the Russians had taken their cue largely 
from Stefansson. They had studied his 


books, adopted his theories. When their first 
trans-polar flyers flew across the pole to this 


country in 1937 they carried with them 
Stefansson’s The Friendly Arctic. It was to 
have been their guide to survival, they ex- 
plained, if they had been forced down on the 
Polar Sea. 

Uncle Sam’s soldiers in the Arctic won’t 
make the mistake of letting their snow 
houses get blocked up tight. They won't 
build their shelters under the lee of a cliff, 
where drifts may cut off ventilation. They 


won’t let frost on their clothing melt and 
soak in—to freeze later on. They won't do 
a lot of things which a novice, unwarned, 
would be almost sure to do. They will know 
better. 

I remember the day in 
into Carl Lomen in Washin 


19384 when I ran 


on. Lomen, 


| 








one of Alaska’s outstanding men—you may 
have heard him called the Reindeer King— 
had just been talking to some generals abcut 
Alaska. What he had said, as he reported 
it to me, was substantially this: “The world 
is moving northward with dizzy speed. 
Sometime you may have to fight a war in 
Alaska. Yet you know very little about the 
north. Your soldiers know nothing about 
taking care of themselves there. Ignorance 
might beat you long before the enemy could 
get at you. You need to know how to meet 
the North on its own terms. Your soldiers 
need to know how to live and operate there. 
And there is only one man in the world 
equipped to give you all that information— 
Vilhjalmur Stefansson.” 

I saw Lomen again not long ago. “Earl,” 
he said, “I couldn’t have served the United 
States better with a lifetime of work.” 

That speech had started the chain of events 
that put Stefansson to work for the Army. 
The North need no longer hold any terrors 
for American soldiers. For their scholarly 
Arctic schoolmaster, with his scorn of heroics 
and his unequaled knowledge, is the greatest 
Arctic-tamer of them all. 


What Is an Isolationist? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. PAUL W. SHAFER 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTA” IVES 


Monday, July 20, 1942 


Mr. SHAFER of Michigan. Mr. 
Speaker, under permission to extend my 
remarks, I include an editorial from the 
Detroit Free Press which should be read 
by all who so freely use the word “‘isola- 
tionist” in present-day political discus- 
sions: 

WHAT IS AN ISOLATIONIST? 

It is time that the question of “before 
Pearl Harbor” isolationism be explored and 
large chunks of bunk removed 

Apologists for the Roosevelt administration 
say that the President’s activity in party 
politics is all a part of the larger war plan— 
that he must see to it that all those who were 
opposed to his foreign policies “before Pearl 
Harbor” be defeated. 

This gives Mr. Roosevelt’s political lieu- 
tenants large latitude because not until the 
blow was struck at Pearl Harbor was he ever 
definite himself. During the campaign of 
1940 he pledged his word again and again 
that his task was to keep us out of war, 
that there would be no American expedition- 
ary forces “unless we are attacked.” 

His opponent, Wendell Willkie, echoed this. 
Further he insisted that Roosevelt should be 
beaten because he was heading us into a 
war, that his protestations of peace were not 
to be believed, that he (Willkie) would be 
able to keep us out of it ail. In his Cleve- 
land speech he said: 


“The American people do not want war 
They have no idea whatever of joining in any 
conflict, whether on the Atlantic or the 


Pacific. They are determined to keep Amer- 
ica at peace. In this determination I stand 
with them. I am for keeping out of war. I 
am for peace for America.” 
At that time the Detroit Free Press was 
roundly denounced for stating bluntly that 
both candidates were handing out bunk on 
this issue, that both were pretending a peace 
that no longer existed, that we were, in fact, 
fighting an undeclared war and that we would 
be in it as soon as we were ready—and that 
this meant an American Expeditionary Force. 
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We lay claim to no omniscience. We did 
not expect any attack on Pearl Harbor any 
more than did President Roosevelt, who had 
all sources of information. Put ordinary 
common sense combined with a little thought 
showed quite clearly the inevitable trend— 
that to all intents and purposes we were al- 
ready at war. Therefore, we warned against 
acceptance of such platitudes as Mr. Roose- 
velt delivered on October 30, 1940, in address- 
ing mothers and fathers, when he said: 

“I have said this before and I shall say 
it to you again and again. Your boys are 
not going to be sent to any foreign wars. 
They are going into training to form a force 
so strong that by its very existence, it will 
keep the threat of war away from our shores.” 

So the question now resolves down to one 
point: What does the word “isolationism” 
mean? It looks like another political catch 
phrase which may mean anything the user 
of it desires. 

Mr. Willkie used it Sunday in a Chicago 
interview. He said that from now until elec- 
tion he will tour America to drive from office 
all those in the Republican Party who were 
“isolationists.” He declined to define the 
word as he used it. The only definition given 
in Webster’s dictionary of an isolationist is 
“one who favors Keeping aloof politically 
from other countries.” If their campaign 
speeches are to be believed, then both Mr. 
Roosevelt and Mr. Willkie were isolationists. 

If the Roosevelt-Willkie program calls for 
using the word “isolationist” to mean those 
men who have been pro-Nazi or who have ad- 
vocated any form of fascism, they should say 
so. They should not use it, however, as a wea- 
sel word, merely to blacken the characters of 
those to whom they are politically opposed 

Before Pearl Harbor, it was the right of 
free men to argue about what position the 
United States should take. That is a funda- 
mental of democracy. After Pearl Harbor, the 
issue was closed. We all became united under 
a common bond. 

To charge anybody with being un-Ameri- 
can for disagreeing with President Roosevelt 
before Pearl Harbor—when at no time did he 
himself ever offer a consistent and coherent 
program but, instead, gave forth only vague 
generalities—is the best way we know of de- 
stroying the needed unity of the American 
pecple. 

The millions of men in our armed forces do 
not care what anybody thou before Pearl 
Harbor. That is all academic. They them- 
selves, then as private citizens, had their own 
differing opinions which have vanished under 
the flag they serve. They do not care what 
anybody thought once but only what we all 
are thinking now. And what we are doing 
now. 

And the people, above all, want to know 
what Washington is doing now 

This is no time for the political claptr 


ht 
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p of 


witch hunting. Im the last campaign both 
candidates vowed night after night that the 
American people did not want war. But the 


American people are not isolationists now. 
Pearl Harbor decided that 
Both Mr. Roosevelt Mr. Willkie have 
more vital tasks before them than this petty 


business. 


and 


ee 
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Mr. TREADWAY. Mr 
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he would be too busy directing the coun- 
try’s war effort to take any part in 
politics, I note that he has taken a hand 
in selecting the Democratic candidate 
for Governor of New York, and has laid 
down the rule that in order to receive 
his blessing the candidate must have 
been a 100-percent supporter of his for- 
eign policy before Pear] Harbor. 
While this test primarily relates to 
Democratic politics in New York State, 
it may be assumed that it will be applied 
generally throughout the country. In 
fact, some persons are even making an 
effort to have the test applied to Repub- 
lican congressional candidates. 
Inasmuch as foreign policy is but one 
of the many great issues with which the 
Congress must deal, it would seem more 
proper to appraise a Member’s entire 
record in determining whether he has 
well and faithfully served his constitu- 
ents. On the other hand, as foreign 


Policy necessarily is one phase of that | 


record, a Member owes it to his constitu- 
ents to give an accounting of his votes. 
This I propose to do at an early date. 
At this time, however, I rise to ques- 
tion whether it is a political asset for a 
would-be candidate to be able to say that 
he was a 100-percent, down-the-line sup- 
porter of the administration’s foreign 


policy before Pear] Harbor. 


SENDING OF SCRAP IRON TO JAPAN A PART OF | 


FOREIGN-POLICY PROGRAM 
I wonder if those who would apply this 


of that foreign-policy program was the 
appeasement of our present enemy, 
Japan, by supplying her with scrap iron, 
fuel oil, aviation gasoline, aircraft, and 
other materials of war which helped 
her to make her sneak blow at Pearl 
Harbor? 

From 1937 to 1940, 8,000,000 tons of 
scrap iron was sent to Japan from this 
country, despite the protests of many 
Republican Members of Congress. Since 
Pearl Harbor, we have been getting this 
scrap back in the form of bombs and 
bullets. It helped to sink our ships and 
destroy American lives in Hawaii. It 
helped, along with the other war mate- 
rials which the administration allowed 


to be sent to Japan, to pave the way for | 
| strongly favored the program of building 
| up our own defenses so that we would be 


the capture of the Philippines, of Singa- 
pore, and the islands of the Dutch East 
Indies. 
way into the bodies of the brave defend- 
ers of Bataan and Corregidor. The 
voices of Republican Members who pro- 
tested this policy of arming a potential 
enemy with materials of war of which 
we ourselves lacked an adequate supply, 
went unheeded. Now, we have had to 
pay dearly for this blunder. We have 
had to pay in blood and tears. 

Those who so proudly claim to be 100- 
percent supporters of the administra- 
tion’s foreign policy before Pearl Harbor 
must accept this phase of the program 
along with the rest. If they were so far- 
sighted and prophetic in reference to 
other phases then how was it that they 
could not perceive the unwisdom of arm- 
ing a potential adversary? 

The 8,000,000 long tons of iron and 
steel scrap which this administration 
allowed to be sent to Japan in the last 
few years is no small amount. It is 





This scrap iron has found its | 
| attack. 


equivalent to nearly 18,000,000,000 
pounds, which would go a long way 
toward relieving our present shortage 
and obviate the necessity of our sending 
scavengers all through South and Cen- 
tral America at the present time to pick 
up the few thousand tons that are avail- 
able there provided boats can be found to 
bring it to this country. 

Think what we could do with this 
8,000,000 tons of iron and steel scrap. It 
would build 20 battleships of 45,000 tons 
each, 50 plane carriers of 30,000 tons, 100 
cruisers of 15,000 tons, 500 submarines of 
2,400 tons, and still leave nearly 3,000,000 
tons for planes, tanks, bombs, torpedoes, 
and bullets. 

We could also make good use of the 
$220,000,000 of petroleum products which 
the administration allowed to go to 
Japan in the last few years, which in 
1940 alone included nearly 800,000 bar- 
rels of aviation gasoline, some of which 
was undoubtedly used in the bombing of 
Pearl Harbor. 

I am thankful to be able to say that 
the sending of scrap iron and other 


| materials of war to Japan, to be later 
| used in the destruction of American lives 
| and property, was without my approval, 


which apparently means that I cannot 


| qualify as a 100-percent supporter of the 


administration’s foreign policy before 
Pearl Harbor. 
It is of no appeal to the fathers and 


| mothers or the wives and sweethearts of 
iest are aware of the fact that a-part | OU" eran Sipes: Whepe | Have sane Seen 

. 5 | snuffed out with Japanese bombs and 
| bullets made of American steel to say to 
| them now: “I was 100 percent for the 
| administration’s foreign policy before 
| Pearl Harbor.” 
| story it might have been if our own boys 
| on Bataan or Wake Island could have 
| had the benefit of some of this war mate- 
| rial which was shipped to Japan before 

December 7, 1941. 


Think what a different 


THE PRE-PEARL HARBOR POLICY OF KEEPING OUT 
OF WAR 

There is one phase of the President’s 

pre-Pearl Harbor foreign policy with 


| which I can definitely say I was in 100- 


percent agreement, and that was his 
often-expressed desire to keep this coun- 
try out of war in Europe. Likewise, I 


prepared to defend ourselves in case of 


But while I was wholeheartedly in 
accord with the President’s avowed pur- 


| pose of keeping this country out of war, I 
| am frank to say that I did not feel that 
| each and every foreign-policy proposal 
| he made was calculated to produce that 
| much-to-be-desired result. 


That is why 
I voted against a few of the measures 


| which were presented. 


AID TO THE DEMOCRACIES 


Unfortunately, however, some of the 
“yes” and “no” voting records which are 


| now being circulated by different organ- 


izations give a somewhat misleading pic- 
ture of my views. For example, because 
I voted against the lend-lease bill in the 
form presented to the House, it has been 
assumed by many that I was opposed to 
the whole lend-lease policy. Quite to the 
contrary, I publicly stated months before 


the lend-lease bill was considered that I | 


| I voted in its favor. 


| improve 





| world conditions 
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favored the policy of giving all possible 
aid short of war to the democracies. 

These so-called voting records do not 
show that in my remarks upon the lend- 
lease bill, I stated to the House of Repre- 
sentatives that I very definitely was in 
favor of the end sought to be achieved by 
the bill, but felt that aid to the democ- 
racies could be continued and expanded 
without involving some of the objection- 
able features of the bill in the form then 
being considered. These voting lists also 
do not record the fact that when the 
lend-lease bill came back to the House on 
the question of accepting the Senate 
amendments, I again spoke in favor of 
the measure and voted for it on final pas- 
sage with the Senate amendments in- 
cluded. Moreover, I voted unqualifiedly 
for every appropriation made by Con- 
gress in pursuance of the Lend-Lease 
Act. 

SELECTIVE SERVICE EXTENSION 


These voting lists also point to my vote 
against the extension of the term of 
service of selectees, but no explanation 
is made of my reasons. When the origi- 
nal selective-service bill was considered, 
It provided for a 
year’s training of not to exceed 900,000 
selectees annually. When the question 
came up of extending the term of serv- 
ice to 24% years, I felt that it was not only 
a breach of faith with our young men, 
but totally unnecessary from the stand- 
point of national defense by reason of 
the fact that the President already had 
the authority to extend their service if 
the situation warranted. Under the orig- 
inal draft act, the selectees, after their 1 
year of service, automatically became 
members of the Organized Reserves for a 


| period of 10 years, subject to call at any 


time by the Commander in Chief. 
GUAM 
Some of these voting lists refer to me 


| as having voted against the fortification 


of Guam. Nothing could be more absurd, 
because the question of fortifying Guam 


| was never before either branch of Con- 
| gress for a vote. 
| sidered was a proposal to spend $5,000,000 


All that was ever con- 


on dredging the harbor there so as to 
the facilities for handling 
planes, and no military installations of 
any kind were involved. Hence it follows 
that I could not have voted against the 
fortification of Guam when the question 
was never presented to Congress. 


TRADE TREATIES 
I note that on some of these voting 


| lists there is a reference to my having 
| opposed the administration’s trade treaty 


program, which, when it was instituted 


| in 1934, was widely advertised as a means 


of preserving world peace. Of course, 
they never contributed one bit to world 
peace, as is evidenced by the fact that 
became continually 
worse the whole time they have been in 
operation. Moreover, these treaties not 


| only involved an unconstitutional delega- 


tion of the tariff-making functions of 


| Congress, but they were definitely to our 


disadvantage because of the way in which 
they were negotiated. 

Instead of using the trade treaties as 
a means of exchanging our own surpluses 
for the goods we need but do not produce, 
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the administration used them to encour- 
age the importation of goods of which we 
already had a surplus, and then gave the 
whole world the benefit of our concessions 
under the various treaties without re- 
quiring any equivalent concessions to this 
countryin return. Any Yankee would be 
ashamed of having made any such trade 
as that, which is all to the advantage of 
other countries and not in the interest 
of our own people. 

I have many times stated that I fa- 
vored real reciprocity with foreign coun- 
tries, based on the principle of mutual 
advantage, but these voting records 
which are being circulated fail to state 
that fact. 


POST-WAR REHABILITATION 


While not yet an issue, the question of 
this Nation’s responsibilities in connec- 
tion with post-war rehabilitation and 
readjustment will doubtless be referred 
to in the coming primary and election 
campaigns. I wish to make clear my own 
views on the subject. 

Our first objective must be the winning 
of the war, and we must devote all of our 
energies to that end. At the same time, 
it is the part of wisdom to begin thinking 
about the problems of post-war recon- 
struction so that we may be ready to 
meet them when they are upon us. 

Above all, we must be careful not to 
make the mistakes that were made fol- 
lowing our victory in the last World War, 
when we won the war but lost the peace 
that followed. 
time take the leadership in seeing that 
the foundations for a just and lasting 
peace are laid, and we must not again 
ignore our responsibilities in preserving 
the fruits of the victory we help to win. 
While our first concern must be for the 
interests of our own country, we have 
learned that our own peace and security 
and prosperity is dependent upon our aid 
in promoting peace, security, and pros- 
perity in other countries. 


OUR REPRESENTATIVE FORM OF GOVERNMENT 


Members of Congress are of course 
called upon to vote upon a great many 
important matters in the course of each 
session. It has always been my purpose 
to decide each question on its merits, 
and to reflect by my vote the wishes of a 
majority of my constituents. When they 
have been divided among themselves I 
have voted in accordance with what I 
conceived to be for their best interest 
and that of the eountry as a whole. I 


Our country must this | 





have never consciously cast a purely | 


partisan vote, nor been swayed by what 
effect my vote might have upon my own 
political fortunes. 

My conception of the duty of a Con- 
gressman does not include an obligation 
to be blindly subservient to the will of 
the Executive, whether of the same po- 
litical faith or not. The Constitution 
provides for three coordinate branches 
of the Government: Legislative, execu- 
tive, and judicial. Each are supreme 
within their own sphere, and each a part 
of the ingenious system of checks and 
balances which our wise forefathers in- 


stituted as a fundamental of our form of | 


government. 
If Members 
elected merely to echo approval of the 


of Congress are to be 


program of the Executive—right or 
wrong—then our representative form of 
government and our democratic institu- 
tions, which we are supposedly fighting 
to preserve, will be a nullity. 





Punishment for Smal] Meat Packers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM A. PITTENGER 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 20, 1942 


Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Speaker, the 
small businessman has been recognized 
as one of the bulwarks of our form of 
Government. He furnishes employment 
to American citizens and throughout the 
years has done much to help build Amer- 
ica and make it the greatest Republic 
in the world. 

Since the advent of the World War, 
there appears to be determined efforts on 


the part of Government bureaus and | 


Government agencies to put the small 
businessman out of business. I have said 
on other occasions that, in my opinion, 
this was a wrong policy. We want Amer- 
ica to win the World War, but one of the 
best ways to defeat that purpose is to 
adopt economic policies that work un- 
necessary hardship upon the American 
people. I have no sympathy for the bu- 
reaucrats who are following this program 
of closing up small business. I do not 
think it is necessary. On the contrary, 
I think it brings unnecessary suffering 
and hardships on the American peonle. 
At this time I refer to one group, which 
is included in the small business insti- 
tutions of America that stand to be elim- 
inated if we permit bad judgment and 
unnecessary regulations. I refer to the 
small meat packers. My attention has 
just been called to an article published in 
the Daily Reporter under date of July 16 
at South St. Paul, Minn. This article is 
as follows: 
PRICE CEILING FORCES OLD-TIME PACKER CLOSING 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., July 16.—Wartime econ- 
omy claimed its first major business victim 
in Indianapolis Wednesday with announce- 
ment that F. Hilgemeier & Brother, Inc., is 
discontinuing for an indefinite period its 
pork-packing business that is more than 50 
years old. 

Facilities of the sizeable plant are being 
converted into a cold-storage plant for pres- 
ervation of lend-lease foodstuffs and privately 
owned stocks. 

Killing of hogs at the plant ceased 3 weeks 
ago, according to George Hilgemeier, Jr., vice 
president of the company. 

He said the necessity to discontinue the 
packing business became apparent when the 
Office of Price Administration fixed a ceiling 
on wholesale pork sales based on a hog market 
of about $13 per 100 pounds. No ceiling was 
placed on the live-hog market which since 
has reached $15. Thus the company was 
unable to operate without a loss, Hilgemeier 
said. 

Other larger packing houses are able to 
operate, Hilgemeier said, because of a $1.50 a 
100 pound premium paid by the Federal Sur- 
plus Commodities Corporation for lend-lease 
foodstuffs. These purchases are restricted to 
plants operating under Federal inspection. 
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The Hilgemeier concern has killed from 
50,000 to 60,000 hogs a year, exceeded in Indi- 
anapolis only by Kingan & Co. and Armour 
& Co. “We discovered, soon after the ceiling 
was put on our prices, that we could not get 
as much money from a dressed hog as it cost 
us on foot, even before we charged against it 
the necessary overhead, such as taxes and 
salaries of approximately 145 employees. 
Under such circumstances, of course, we could 
not continue to operate The companies 
handling Government business are able to 
make additional savings because there is no 
delivery cost to them such as there was to 
us in serving local trade.” 

Hilgemeier said he attended numerous 
meetings with Office of Price Administration 
officials at Washington and several meetings 
at which pork packers sought to work out 
proposals to submit to Office of Price Admin- 
istration officials. No satisfactory solution 
was worked out, he said, leaving his company 
no alternative. 


I call attention to this episode because, 
while it is not in Minnesota, it illustrates 
what the Office of Price Administration 
is doing throughout the country. They 
are running the Government, or rather 
their Government agencies, for the bene- 
fit of the large meat packers and to the 
detriment of the small meat packers. 

I tried to contact Mr. Leon Henderson 
today but was toid he was out of town. 
I tried to contact his assistant but was 
unable to do so. 

I have no desire to add to the difficul- 
ties which are faced by the Office of Price 
Administration, but I do, however, want 
to help them keep from making mistakes 
and I am sure that my colleagues feel the 
same way. They have had 3 or 4 months 
in which to correct this injustice, and 
someone has overlooked a golden oppor- 
tunity. When a wrong policy is started, 
the way to stop it is to issue the proper 
kind of an order. 

I am very much concerned about this 
matter because there is a meat-packing 
firm located in my district which will be 
forced out of business unless something 
is done and done promptly. These peo- 
ple advise me that since March 23 the 
prices on pork products have been cov- 
ered by ceiling regulations based on their 
selling prices for the period from Feb- 
ruary 16 to February 20, at which time 
the Chicago live-hog market was $13.15 
per hundred. Last week the Chicago 
market on live hogs reached the price of 
$15 per hundredweight. This situation 
forces the small meat packer to pay from 
$1.50 to $1.75 per hundredweight more 
for hogs than they paid during the period 
when ceiling regulations were established 
for the selling prices on dressed hogs 
and pork products. 

I do not here discuss in detail the 
many angles to this problem but I am 
taking this occasion to point out that 
under these conditions the small meat 
packers have been forced to operate at a 
loss. I explained some of these problems 
to the Office of Price Administration in a 
communication under date of July 13, 
but up to date no action has been taken. 
So far as Iam concerned, I feel that I am 
justified in voting against any appropria- 
tions for any agency of the Government 
which permits these conditions 
and to continue. This comment goes for 
s which 
which, in 


to exist 


some other Government agenci: 
are running high-handed and 
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my opinion, are doing everything they 
can to disrupt our American way of life. 
This will very directly injure any con- 
structive program that has to do with 
winning the World War. 





A Three-Cornered Quarrel 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 20, 1942 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, in 
Washington, the President, Leon Hen- 
derson, and Congress are staging a three- 
cornered quarrel over price ceilings, 
which each admits must be imposed if 
ruinous inflation is to be avoided. 

The President, Henderson, and every 
Member of Congress knows, as do you, 
that inflation cannot be prevented if 
prices are permitted to skyrocket. They 
all know, too, that the price of neither 
commodities nor services can be pre- 


vented from skyrocketing unless a ceil- 
ing is fixed, not only for merchandise 


and farm products. but for services—this 
because services constitute 50 to 80 per- 
cent of the cost of the manufactured 
product. 

Beyond question, a clear majority of 
the House is willing to stabilize, freeze, 
or put a ceiling on wages. That seems 
to be the present attitude of Mr. Hen- 
Gaerst But, so far, the Presitent, who 
controls the policy of the majority 
party—though he stated in his seven- 
point program, the adoption of which he 
said was necessary to prevent inflation— 
that wages must be stabilized, has not 
given the nod to the majority party to 
vote for the very thing which he said 
must be established in order to prevent 


inflation and national bankruptcy. Re- 
cently, he has been softening up some- 
what, but has not yet come across. So 
he has this three-cornered fight on his 
hands. 

The farm bloc in the House has been 
ir ting that farmers’ prices should not 
be .owered by the Government's selling 
cf vast quantities of grain, which it ob- 
tained by virtue of Government loans. 


agreeing with the President, 
is willing to sell these surplus farm com- 
modities, apparently for whatever they 
would bring on the open market. 

Henderson insists that he cannot pre- 
vent inflation by the enforcement of a 
pri ceiling unless he is given some 
$161,000,000 and some 66,000 additional 
em 


pioyees. The Senate is willing to go 
along with him part way, if not all of the 
way. An attempt was made in the Sen- 


ate to require confirmation by that body 
of all Henderson’s appointees receiving 
a salary of $4,500 or more per year, but 
this move failed by a vote of 31 to 30, 
Vice President WALLACE voting in the 
negative to break the tie. 

The Senate charges that Henderson 
has, by his appointments, been building 
up a vast political machine and that some 
check should be placed upon him. The 
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President and Henderson retaliate by 
charging the Senate with playing poli- 
tics. The same charge is made by the 
President and Henderson against the 
House. The President has not given the 
green light to wage stabilization be- 
cause, it is said, so doing would offend 
organized labor. 

The truth is that they are all playing 
politics. Henderson would like men of 
his choice in office. The House wants 
the political support of the farm voters, 
and some Members of the House seek 
labor support. The Senate wants to 
retain the power of veto over certain 
appointments, and the President, by 
refusing to impose his own restriction on 
the demands of labor, hopes to retain the 
support of the leaders of organized labor. 

The only real answer will come when 
all forget the political aspect of the 
situation and put a ceiling on the price 
to be charged for “things” and 
“services.” 

The principle was incorporated in a 
bill which I introduced more than a year 
ago but which, like other good legislation 
proposed by members of the minority 
party, was tucked in one of the innumer- 
able pigeonholes reserved for ideas of the 
opposition. 





History Demonstrates the Need for a 
Metallic Base for an International 
Currency 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. COMPTON I. WHITE 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 15, 1942 

fr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker, there is a 
deep interest being taken by people 
throughout the country in the subject 
of the use of the precious metals, gold 
and silver, in our national monetary sys- 
tem as well as in an international base. 
In this connection, I submit for inclu- 
sion in the Recorp a letter which I have 
received from Mr. Samuel L, Lemmon, 
chairman of the American Association 
for Bimetallism, of 21 East 27th Street, 
New York City, as follows: 

AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR BIMETALLISM, 
New York, N. Y., July 13, 1942. 
Hon. Compton I. *VHITE, 

House of Representatives, 

Washington, D. C 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN: Last week I read 
part of the report of the United States Mone- 
tary Commission, held in 1878, to investigate 
the changes in the relative value of the pre- 
cious metal: 

“At the Christian era the metallic money 
of the Roman Empire amounted to $1,800,- 
000,000. By the end of the fifteenth century 
it had shrunk to less than $200,000,000. Pop- 
ulation dwindled; commerce, arts, wealth, 
and freedom disappeared; the people were 
reduced by poverty and misery to the most 
degraded condition of slavery and serfdom. 

“The first glimmer of light only came with 
the invention of bills of exchange and paper 
substitutes, through which the scanty stock 
of metal was increased in efficiency. The in- 
fluence of Potosi and all the Argosies of treas- 
ure from the New World aroysed Europe from 

sieep 
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“It needed the heroic treatment of rising 
prices to enable society to reunite its shat- 
tered links, to shake off the shackles of feu- 
dalism, to relight and uplift the almost ex- 
tinguished torch of civilization. That the 
disaster of the Dark Ages was caused by de- 
creasing money and falling prices and that 
the recovery thereafter and the comparative 
prosperity which followed the discovery of 
America were due to the increasing supply of 
the precious metal and rising prices will not 
seem surprising or unreasonable when the 
whole functions of money are considered.” 

Very truly yours, 
SAMUEL L. LEMMON, 
Chairman. 





Join and Pay—Or Else 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 20, 1942 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, do you 
know of any reason why you cannot help 
your son, your brother, or your neighbor’s 
son or brother defeat our enemies by 
working io an industrial plant and aiding 
in supplying him with food, clothing, mu- 
nitions of war, unless you have the green 
light from someone you have paid to 
throw the switch? 

Read the following article by West- 
brook Pegler, who writes: 

GEORGE SPELVIN ARGUES FOR NONUNION 
} War JOB 


George Spelvin, American, has been laid off 
his job what with priorities and all, so he has 
| been looking around for something in the war 
industries, but with unsatisfactory results. 
He read quite a long time back where Mrs. 
R said she thought everyone should be 
ordered what to do by the Government and he 
has been reading also where Paul McNutt says 
this and Paul McNutt says that about how 
people have got to fit themselves into the 
| effort or else. 

Mr. Spelvin doesn’t need to be ordered to 
help, although he would appreciate a little 
help in finding a spot where he could make 
himself useful, but up to now he hasn’t been 
| able to make a deal. Not that they can’t use 
him. They can use him all right, for in his 
| time he has done a little of just about every- 
| thing. He is a not half bad hammer and saw 
carpenter, he can drive a truck, he knows 
a little about plumbing and wiring and ce- 
ment work, and he’s a pretty good sort of a, 
you know, handy man. And he has had quite 
a little factory experience, too. 





SCOUTING AROUND 

Vell, so he has been scouting around for a 
job, but every place he goes some guy tells 
| him, well, has he got a union card and old 
George says, well, he used to have one years 
ago in his old home town and they always 
tell him that doesn’t do no good. He has got 
| to join a new union and some of them want 
up to $300 and some want a racket of $2 a day 
for a permit and some don’t want so much, 
but they are so bossy that he just says, bigod, 
nobody is going to make hii join anything, 
whether it is the Elks or the Moose or the 
Mice or the Muskrats or whatever. 

It is the principle of the thing with 
George, and, moreover, being a native Amer- 
ican and a veteran of the last war, he has a 
rather narrow prejudice about being ordered 
around by guys who talk like they just got 
| off the boat. A lot of Americans are narrow- 
minded like that. 
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One place George went the company 
wouldn’t even see him at all without he had 
an okay from the union, so he went down 
to the union joint and hung around half 
the day until the head guy came in and by 
that time there was about 50 guys waiting 

Some of the guys they crowded up to the 
head guy and asked could they speak to him 
confidentially and ‘after they spoke to him 
they went right out, apparently well pleased, 
and Spelvin got an idea from the way they 
acted that they had slipped the head guy 
something like maybe a tip on the fourth 
race or maybe a good telephone number. 
At last the guy got around to Spelvin and 
told him it would cost him $75 to join, but 
he could pay it 10 bucks down and the rest 
$2 a day until he was paid off an’ George 
says: “What the hell for do I pay you 75 
bucks when I have got my ever-loving to 
support and what do you figure to do for me 
for the 75 bucks? I would rather buy war 
bonds.” 

POLITICAL ANGLE 

“Why.” the guy says, “we got these high 
wages for the boys,” and George says: “Well, 
that is a hot one, because the wages are all 
established by Government contract and fur- 
thermore, how do I know what you are going 
to do with the dough?” 

“Why,” the guy says, “we have to pay 
salaries and administration expenses and rent 
and all and then you have got to remember 
that the New Deal is labor’s friend so we are 
going to spend a lot of it on the elections to 
beat the Quislings and fifth columnists and 
all the lousy traitors who are obstructing the 
war effort by playing politics.” 

“But,” says old George, “I am a Republi- 
can and I want work to help lick the dirty 
Germans and the Japs because I am an 
American, but I think the New Deal smells 
baa and you aren’t going to give any of my 
dough to their campaign fund.” 


LABOR'S FRIEND 


“Have it your way,” the guy says, “but no 
dough, no card, and no card, no job, and I 
might as well warn you, my friend, our be- 
loved country is getting pretty short of labor 
and if you don't get into some kind of a war 
job voluntarily, why, you are likely to be 
drafted into some job for a slacker.” 

“If they want to draft me for a war job, 
do I still have to join the union and pay 
you mugs my dough to help elect some more 
New Deal?” George asked. 

“Well, the New Deal is the workingman’s 
friend,” the guy said, “and strictly against 
scabs in every way, shape, or form, so I don’t 
think they will give up labor's gains by let- 
ting a lot of disrupters get jobs alongside of 
loyal, patriotic union men without doing 
their bit to uphold the President.” 

Well, that is the way it goes everywhere, 
and nothing but arguments, and George 
Spelvin, American, still wants to work for the 
war, but they can throw him in the can for 
life before he will shower down, but the 
union guys keep calling him a lousy traitor 
or fifth columnist, and they say when he 
gets drafted for a job they will give him the 
dirtiest kind of work at the lowest pay. 





The Tax Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. THOMAS F. FORD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 20, 1942 


Mr. THOMAS F. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I am very reluctantly going to vote for 
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the tax bill, not because I am convinced 
that it is a good bill or that it in even 
a measurable degree meets the situation, 
but for the sole reason that it is essential 
that some kind of tax bill be passed in 
this critical period. 

My objections to the bill are that the 
exemptions are far too low and the rates 
in the middle brackets are entirely too 
high, while the upper brackets have been 
treated most kindly. 

I am, of course, sensible of the fact 
that the committee was given an impos- 
sible job. They worked hard, but, like 
all committees, in desperation they 
finally brought in a bill that satisfies no- 
body and aggravates everybody. 

It is not the fault of this fine commit- 
tee; it is just the fault of everybody, in- 
cluding the House, that hes to pass on 
this bill. 

No one wants to pay taxes, but every- 
one must. My complaint is that the 
committee did not—probably could not— 
distribute the burden in accord with what 
I consider the philosophy of an income- 
tax measure, namely, the ability to pay. 

That, in my opinion, is the weak spot. 
That is why I vote for it with reserva- 
tions. But I will vote for it. 





Canadian Parliament Studying Method of 
Financing War Without Interest— 
Make National Debt a “Rational” 
Debt—Insert Clause in Long-Term 
Bond Issues Giving Government the 
Option To Redeem on Short Notice 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 15, 1942 


Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Speaker, permis- 
sion having heretofore been granted I am 
inserting herewith a letter written by 
Mr. Wilfrid C. Krug to the members of 
the Parliament in Canada. It is self- 
explanatory: 

JUNE 30, 1942. 
AN OPEN LETTER TO THE RIGHT HONORABLE 

MACKENZIE KING, PRIME MINISTER OF 

CANADA 

(Copy to all Members of Parliament) 

Ricut HonorasLte Sm: Canada now has a 
gross debt of $5,866,071,000, due mostly to 
outlays for wars and previous business mis- 
takes. On this huge debt the people of Can- 
ada are obliged to pay 2.9 percent interest, or 
a total of over $170,000,000 annually. By 
next March an additional $1,850,000,000 will 
be added to the debt. “The burden is and 
will continue to be onerous,” warns the presi- 
dent of one of the chartered banks at a stock- 
holders’ meeting. “There is no doubt that 
our lot and that of the next two or three 
generations will be very difficult.” 

While victory must be achieved regardless 
of the cost, this does not necessarily mean 
that posterity must be burdened forever with 
a huge interest-bearing debt. Instead of 
clinging to out-worn, nineteenth century 
methods of finance, you can, if you so desire, 
adopt new methods, new weapons, and new 
ideas for financing the national debt. Due 
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to revolutionary changes in monetary mat- 
ters, you have new monetary controls whereby 
you can make the national debt a “rational 
debt,” one that will not be a burden to the 

ople forever. Now dollars are no longer 
promises to pay gold on demand and govern- 
ment bonds are no longer promises to pay 
gold in the future. Now dollars are promises 
t pay promises and bonds are promises to 
pay dollars in the future. The government 
prints the dollars and it also prints the 
bonds—the interest-bearing dollars. Now 
both currency and government bonds are 
government credit; and the only difference 
between them is the interest burden. Now 
the government can always keep its agree- 
ment written in bond contracts merely by 
printing dollars when the bonds mature. 
Therefore government bonds become prac- 
tically riskless to own. 

This revolutionary change gives the Gov- 
érnment complete control of its credit and 
political leaders now can finance indebted- 
ness at a rate of interest as low as they 
choose. If the people refuse tc buy bonds at 
the low rate selected the Government can 
issue currency. If the Government should 
issue dollars in lieu of interest-bearing dol- 
lars (bonds), the Owners cannot convert the 
dollars into gold, bringing about a crisis be- 
cause gold is nationalized; nor can they ex- 
port the dollars, causing a gold outflow and 
panic because foreign exchange is controlled: 
nor can they use the dollars to play fast and 
loose with prices because prices are regu- 
lated and scarce commodities are rationed 
out. 

These various controls will undoubtedly be 
with us until gold and commodities are 
again plentiful—until inflationary forces 
cease to be a danger. In the meantime, while 
the public is put in a position where it can- 
not help saving and cannot do anything with 
its savings except deposit them in a bank cr 
loan them to the Government, the rate of 
interest becomes a factor of deliberate Gov- 
ernment policy. Therefore, with these new 
weapons, the continued flotation of long- 
term burdensome interest-bearing bond is- 
Sues constitutes inexcusable waste of the 
taxpayers’ money and shows a lack of vision 
and planning for the post-war reconstruc- 
tion period. 

While it now is possible to finance growing 
indebtedness »y new methods, it is obvious 
that any radical departure from the orthodox 
method will be roundly denounced by those 
who benefit from interest rates and by those 
whose minds are firmly set in old traditions. 
To avoid arguments and to conserve unity in 
time of war, it might therefore be advisable 
to continue orthodox methods and offer in- 
terest on savings as an inducement to save so 
that the full resources of the country are 
available for the war effort. However, a clause 
should be inserted in all bond issues giving 
the Government the option to redeem the 
bonds at short notice. Then, after the war 
ends, when the first signs of depression appear 
the Government can give back to the bond- 
holders dollars for their interest-bearing 
bonds. At such a time, if the bondholders use 
the dollars, jobs will be created, increasing 
employment and stimulating busines If 
they do not use the dollars, but continue to 
save them, the Government will be saved the 
expense of paying interest and will have an 
equal amount of money available for more 
creative purposes. In this way a war loan be- 
comes adaptable to changing conditions and 
can be used not to exploit and enslave but to 
build anew and liberate. 

Why not insert this clause in the next bond 
issue and thereby let the post-war period 
decide whether inflationary or deflationary 
forces are needed to give equilibrium to the 
economic system? “It may seem hard, it 
may seem impossible,” stated Finance Min- 
ister Iisley, in a speech to the junior cham- 
ber of commerce in Windsor on June 25, “but 
time after time in the past we have found 
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you who for 2 years have fought and died for 
your standard of liberation, we salute you 
redeemed, oppressed race, the freemen of Italy 
kiss the glorious links of your chains.” 

So, we, too, true sons Of Garibaldi, to the 
great democratic leader of this day, to our 
Commander in Chief, the President of the 
United States, renew our pledge and rededi- 
cate our energies and our lives for the victory 
of our arms, for the victory of our cause. 





Two Years of Work by the Tolan 
Committee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN H. TOLAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 20, 1942 


Mr. TOLAN. Mr. Speaker, as chair- 
man of the House Committee on Defense 
Migration and as part of my remarks, I 
wish to include the very remarkable and 
well-thought-out speech delivered by 
Congressman SPARKMAN, of Alabama, at 
New Orleans, La., May 1942. 

Congressman SPARKMAN is ranking 
Member of the House Committee on De- 
fense Migration. He has _ traveled 
throughout the United States with us 
and has attracted people everywhere by 
his keen, analytic mind and his kindly 
approach to hundreds of witnesses. He 
is highly and affectionately regarded by 
the Members of our committee, Congress- 
men ARNOLD, ‘of Illinois, Curtis, of Ne- 
braska, Osmers, of New Jersey, and BEN- 
DER, of Ohio. 


Two YEARS orf WorK BY THE TOLAN COMMITTEE 


(Paper presented at the National Conference 
of Social Work, New Orleans, La., May 
1942) 

(By Congressman JOHN J. SPARKMAN, of 
Alabama, member, House Committee In- 
vestigating National Defense Migration) 


Only very recently has Congress regarded 
migration as a problem needing investigation 
by a congressional committee. My colleague, 
JOHN H. ToLan, who represents Oakland and 
Berkeley, Calif., first introduced his resolution 
te create this committee in 1939, one month 
before The Grapes of Wrath was published as 
abook. After the movie appeared in 1940, his 
resolution passed the House unanimously. 

Our committee of five to investigate the 
interstate migration of destitute citizens held 
its first hearings in New York City on the 
29th of July. Mayor LaGuardia, as our first 
witness, testified that 30 percent of New 
York's relief load for nonsettled persons came 
from the Negro group and 20 percent from the 
Puerto Ricans, both recently migrated to the 
city. 

Here we learned how settlement laws affect 
moring people, and even many residents who 
through certain peculiarities of the law have 
lost their settlement rights. 

In our second hearing at Montgomery, Ala., 
in August, Professor Vance well said, “The 
South is the seedbed of the Nation”—by this 
dramatic statement emphasizing the effects 
of this high rate of increase in the Southeast. 
Migration of both white and black from the 
Southern States has been heavy since the 
World War. The Southeast educates many 
thousands of youngsters whom it loses to 
the rest of the country. The heavy popula- 
tion pressure on our resources is bound to 
lower our standards of living unless increas- 


ing industrialization and increasing com- 
munity facilities can be provided to give us 
diversification of employment and an enlarge- 
ment of available services. 

At Montgomery the committee also heard 
witnesses from Florida and Louisiana de- 
scribe agriculture in those States. The Ever- 
glades attract fifty to sixty thousand vegetable 
workers at the height of the season each 
winter, colored field labor and white shed- 
workers. An oversu»ply has maintained a 
relatively low wage in recent years. We will 
publish shortly a study made by our field 
investigators on the Florida vegetable crops. 
As to the Louisiana migration, largely to the 
strawberry fields, the chairman of your com- 
mittee, Myron Falk, was our witness, and he 
ean describe to you better than I the situa- 
tion which has prevailed there. 

At our next hearing in Chicago witnesses 
discussed the new Illinois 3-year settlement 
law and also migratory agricultural work in 
Ohio and Michigan and the reverse problem 
of out-migration from the cut-over regions 
of the Lake States. We heard testimony as 
to the large-scale migration of Negroes to 
Chicago, most spectacular during and imme- 
diately following the World War, but con- 
tinuing right up to the time of our hearings. 

At Lincoln, Nebr., and Oklahoma City we 
heard of the sufferings of the Great Plains 
States from the 9 years of almost uninter- 
rupted drought conditions, and heavy cut- 
migration. The northern tier of States, in- 
cluding North and South Dakota, Nebraska, 
and Kansas, had lost population, particularly 
to the Pacific Northwest. From Oklahoma 
and Texas this stream of migrants had flowed 
primarily to California and Arizona. 

Only after holding five hearings east of the 
Rockies did the committee open hearings on 
the Pacific coast. 

Let me pause at this point to recapitulate 
the problems of migration which the com- 
mittee had discovered for itself. Except for 
the transient program operating between the 
years 1933 and 1935 and known especially to 
the members of this conference, the public 
regarded the migrant as a hobo or homeless 
man. Toward the end of the transient pro- 
gram, attention began to focus upon the 
migratory family group. After the Grapes of 
Wrath, the public recognized a mass migra- 
tion, but thought migrants were character- 
istically ““Okies” or “Arkies” or ‘““Texies” mov- 
ing from areas of worn-out soil in search of 
new opportunities in the West. 

Urban migration appeared to rise directly 
from large-scale unemployment. Many mi- 
grants had been successful jobholders over 
long periods of time. We heard one witness, 


for example, who had earned as much as $7,000 | 


a year as ateasalesman We began to see the 
average migrant a fairly typical American 
whose misfortune had been a little heavier 
than his neighbor’s. For many, a temporary 
helping hand would set them back on their 
feet and enable them to go it alone. As re- 
covery lagged, new migratory movements 
appeared of people forced to follow agricul- 
tural day labor as a way of life or reduced 
to life in a trailer and employment at odd 
jobs as they moved from city to city in search 
of more permanent work. This tended to 
become a vicious circle. Federal and State 
security legislation did not extend to those 
who could not establish a legal residence. A 
class of Stateless people was beginning to 
arise. 

In our investigation of the Pacific Coast 
States at hearings in San Francisco and Los 
Angeles we found them no longer “the land 
of opportunity for all.” The land was in- 
creasingly closely held and operated in large- 
scale agriculture on the factory farm. East- 
erners are astonished to see a crop of vege- 
tables or fruit picked in the shortest possible 
space of time with the largest possible sup- 
ply of labor. No community can provide 
sufficient continuous employment to keep 
more than @ very small number of workers 
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going. Large scale and long distance migra- 
tion results throughout the growing seasons. 
California to our surprise produces approxi- 
mately 10 percent of all the cotton grown in 
the United States. I, who come from the 
hilly cotton country of Northern Alabama, 
was amazed at the level fields of tractor- 
grown and cultivated cotton lands in the San 
Joaquin Valley, where excellent soil end 
large-scale mechanized agriculture produce a 
heavy yield per acre with a peak labor force 
for only a very limited season. To pick this 
crop most migrants from the Southwestern 
Great Plains reached California by way of a 
similar cotton-growing area in Arizona. 
These people, of Anglo-Saxon stock siretching 
back to the foundations of our colonies, cot- 
ton farmers themselves back home, had failed 
in competition with these high-yield opera- 
tions. 

By October, after 7 field hearings in widely 
scattered parts of the country and hundreds 
of witnesses, including about 100 actual 
migratory workers or people who had lost 
their settlement rights, the testimony of the 
little people was perhaps the most signifi- 
cant which we had gathered. There was the 
migrant agricultural worker in Arizona who 
was asked whether his camp in the field had 
the latest sanitary facilities, and he replied, 
“No; the earliest.” There was the witness 
from Ohio who, describing living conditions 
in his 3-room cabin in the onion fields, 
told the committee, “I have got a very small 
little house with 3 little rooms. It ain’t 
hardly fit to live in. They have windows. 
They put in windows but they have been 
boarded up. They were boarded up when I 
moved in there.” 

Question. “How many doors are there in 
the house?” 

Answer. “Just three. One to each room.” 

Or the case of Mrs. Johnson who, with her 
husband and five children, had settled in 
Michigan after going there the previous sum- 
mer berry picking, rather than remaining in 
Missouri where they had fallen from the 
level of owners to tenants to croppers, after 
being burned out by drought in North Da- 
kota. Mrs. Johnson, when asked whether she 
came “to better her financial condition,” re- 
plied, “We started five children in first grade 
when we came here. You can imagine how 
I felt and how they felt. These are the 
youngest ones. We have three older. They 
all started in first grade. This one is in fifth. 
In 3 years we have been here she had ad- 
vanced up to fifth.” 

There was the vegetable worker in New Jer- 
sey who was asked, “Does the farmer furnish 
you a house?” to which he replied, “Yes, that 
is all. You call it a house. It is a shack. 
I bump my head when I go in.” 

In late September, the staff weit to work 
preparing a final report on agricultural and 
on industrial migration. A very large 
amount of published material was available 
in addition to our field hearing materials. 
Moreover, expert witnesses at these hearings 
were asked to submit extended written papers. 
The committee expected to finish work early 
in January and make a final report to Con- 
gress. 

As the defense program accelerated a new 
problem emerged: The interstate migration 
of workers drawn to defense industries. At 
the end of November we opened hearings in 
which we received reports from the defense 
agencies now taking their place side by side 
with the old line peacetime agencies, pre- 
sented by representatives of the National 
Defense Advisory Commission’s Labor Divi- 
sion and the Office of the Coordinator of 
Health, Welfare, and Related Defense Activi- 
ties. Also Chester Davis as the representative 
of the Agricultural Division of the National 
Defense Advisory Commission who was espe- 
cially interested in questions of decentrali- 
zation of contracts so that rural areas might 
participate. After this testimony we added 
to our report a section on national defense 
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migration 1d because of the new emerging 

problems Congress postponed the deadline on 
our final report to March 

Then in March 1941 Congress passed a 
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makers of durable consumer goods whose ma- 
terials, machines, and men were increasingly 
needed for defense production 
From the automobile industry we turned 
to a study of priorities unemployment and 
conversion of peacetime industry to war pur- 
poses. In Washington we heard Donald Nel- 
son, then Executive Director of the Supply 
Priorities and Allocations Board, together with 
four leading production engineers, who dis- 
cussed technical problems of conversion and 
accomplishments of the defense program in 
making such shifts 
We also heard Eric Biddle of the American 
Public Welfare Association describe the mo- 
bilization, distribution, and conservation of 
British manpower during the war Prof. 
J. Douglas Brown of Princeton told of the 
workings of the Labor Priorities Branch of the 
Labor Division and Dr. Arthur Burns of the 
W. P. A. analyzed the current labor market 
In November we held three hearings at 
Hastings and Omaha, Nebr., and St. Louis, 
Mo., on the effect of priorities unemployment 
upon smaller businesses and smaller com- 
munities. The Hastings hearing analyzes the 
impact on a small city in the Great Plains 
States of shortages of material and out-mi- 
gration of w We divided our Omaha 
hearing between the defense program in agri- 
culture, especially in Iowa and the northern 
Great Plains States, and the consequences for 
Omaha of locating there the Martin bomber 
plant and other developing defense irdustries 
We believed by this time that concentra- 
tion of contracts in limited areas was under- 
mining the structure of the smaller Amer- 
ican community, thus threatening heavy cen- 
l limited areas dur- 
precluding a 


rkers 


1 zation of population in 
ing the post-war 
recovery of the communities and 
peacetime industries ide of these metro- 
politan centers. At St. Louis the committee 
heard panels of businessmen and municipal 
officials from Newton, Iowa, and Decatur, and 
Belleville, Ill. We were also very much im- 
pressed by the testimony of Lou Holiand, pres- 
nt of the Mid-Central Associated Defense 
Industries of Kans City, who described his 
formation of a defense } l, enablir some 
30 companies in that city to transfer their 
activities to war or« tainable to the 
individual companies 
. < upon Pe 
into 
the 


r, precipitating 

1 altered all atti- 
ward urgent n for progre 

duction progran Throughout the 

had been preparing a report on 

of America’s industrial ca- 

y and labor supply in the war effort. 

his presented our findings in Detroit, Wash- 

igton, Hastings, Omaha, and St. Louis hear- 

rs In 2 weeks after Pearl Harbor we 

altered it to keep pace with the and 

issued it December 19 
Jecember 22 and 23 
bilities of speedy 


the 


times 


our hearings o1 
nversion of auto- 
ljuction, we heard 
higan State goy- 
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mobile Worke! 


Industrial rganization 
Under Secretary of W: 
Director of the Divis 
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Office of Pr 
In the ¢ 
port, we 
try’s great 
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ur three alitari 
many years to th the 
human an naterial, of 
wn and conquered countris rhey have 
ut one object he destruction of the de- 
cracies Our problem is to reorganize 
mocratically to beat these Axis enemies 
own game. Our committee believes 


balance 


their 
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t their 
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in the armed forces or 
in war production, every available pair of 
hands. We recommend a single civilian 
board charged with full responsibility for 
procurement and war production planning, 
including production of essential civilian 
needs. We describe proposals to decentralize 
as far as possible by enlisting every available 
community and its resident industries in the 
war effort. We point to continuing unem- 
ployment and failure to use a sizable part 
of our metal working capacity 

In January the committee again consid- 
ered questions of housing, health, and wel- 
fare in the District of Columbia and related 
questions having to do with the Nation as a 
whole Two panels testified, one of the 
State welfare directors, including Fred 
Hoehler, Leo M. Lyons, Loula Dunn and 
Benjamin Glassberg and one of public health 
experts, including Dr. Reginald R. Atwater, 
Dr. Martha M. Eliot, Katherine Lenroot, 
Alma C. Haupt, Dr. George H. Ramsey, 
Dr. James G. Townsend, and Dr. H 
ton Williams. The Honorable Malcolm 
Maconald, described the work of the Min- 
istry of Health during wartime Mayor 
LaGuardia, Dean Landis, Mrs. Roosevelt, and 
Governor McNutt testified on civilian de- 
fense as it relates to community facilities 
and welfare 

In early February our Washington hearings 
considered mobilization of manpower with 
special reference to the operations of the 
Selective the Employment Ser 
and the interdepartmental committee advis 

ig these agencies on manpower problems. 
A panel represented the Farm Placement 
Service and a second panel the Department 
of Agriculture Reports on these hearings 
are still in progress. In mid-February a re- 
quest from the War and Navy Departments 
and the Department of Justice that we in- 
vestigate evacuation of enemy aliens and 
Japanese citizens from military zones in the 
Army’s western command led to hearir held 
in San Francisco, Portland, Seattle, and Los 
Angeles. On Our return in March we pub- 
lished our preliminary report to Congress and 
have just completed a final report. 

In the midst of this investigation we issued 
our third interim report on the need for a 
single procurement a: y to effect all-out 
war production and achieve full use of labor 
supply. We said, “Poorly planned production 
in the war effort has been the primary cause 
of the unplanned and unnecessary migration 
up to the present time.” 

Here let me say that the destitute 
tion of the 30’s is disappearing although 
remnants are found in certain parts of the 
country. Instead we have a heavy migration 
in search of defense jobs. A labor surplus 
gradually turning into a labor scarcity. Lack 
of adequate planning ahead of pri ion 
cr far more undirected migration than 
n workers are 

ound tl 


sary. This will continue a 

the country by employers who 
do that they and 
munities are paying a heavy 
lack of cooperation. The F 
to date has relied upon th 
individual employers to assist it 
creation of the War Manpower 
under Governor McNut 
must cease. We will 
ort on manpower mobilization su1 


hea ituation 


we will need, either 


unting- 
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price for 
deral Gover 
good will of the 
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Commission 
this lack of plan- 


ning shortly issue a re- 


veyil 


Ings at 


l changes we propose 
War Production Board, we say, “This revision 
in the procurement procedures will] centralize 
them in one ously de- 
centralize the actual operations on a regional 
and industrial basis. It is our studied opin- 
that by this means ali can we retain 
present strength of community life in 
smaller cities and towns, preserve the 
majority of our smailer businesses and 
industries make the best use of our labor 
supply during our all-out war effort.” 


agency, and simultan 
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great 
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Some recommendations in this report have 
been carried out piecemeal; for example: the 
use of the negotiated contract, but full use of 
manpower and productive facilities waits 
upon more comprehensive reorganization. 

At last week’s hearings in Huntsville, Ala., 
we observed present consequences for the 
Southeastern States of greatly expanded war 
orders. This section, more successful than 
most other portions of the country lying out- 
side the northern Lake States region in bid- 
ding for war contracts, has secured many 
Government plans and military camps. The 
surplus population of the Southeast con- 
tinues, however, to flow out to other parts of 
the country. Legislators must look with con- 
siderable anxiety toward the post-war era 
when war orders are withdrawn and American 
industry reverts to its prewar framework in 
which limited areas have been particularly 
favored 

In this connection we are preparing a re- 
port on the need for uniform settlement 
rights. Legislation should be undertaken 
now to lay the foundations for our post-war 
situation. The committee has repeatedly 
taken its stand on this but we continue *o 
need the leadership of folk in the social work 
field. 

In closing I want to refer to the Edwards 
case in which the chairman of our commit- 
tee appeared before the United States Su- 
preme Court as amicus curiae. This decision 
established the constitutional rights of des- 
titute citizens of the United States to move 
from State to State. This was the first case 
since the founding of the Union in which 
such a question was directly invoJved. The 
principal opinion, read by Justice Byrnes, 
stated that, “The relief of the needy has be- 
come the common responsibility and con- 
cern of the whole Nation” and “No State can 
isolate itself from difficulties common to all 
of them.” 

I have greatly appreciated the privilege of 
serving these last 2 years on this committee 
of the House. Our mandate from Congress 
runs until January 3, 1943. I am not ina 
position to say what our future work will be 
throughout this year except that we have re- 
maining at least three further interim reports 
on topics I have indicated, dealing with mo- 
bilization of manpower, full use of our agri- 
cultural labor supply, and the necessity for 
legisiation establishing uniformity of settle- 
ment requirements now to prepare for the 
situation confronting us on the arrival of 
peace. These forthcoming reports and our 
previous work would surely have been im- 
possible but for the remarkable response we 
have received from you who are engaged in 
public and private social work. Your under- 
standing has illuminated the investigations 
of the committee and your sympathy has 
enabled us to reach a wider public which so 
badly needs instruction on these matters 





The Spirit of America 


EXTENSION CF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. LELAND M. FORD 
OF CALIFORNIA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 20, 1942 

Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I am inserting herewith in the REcorD 
today a little piece of philosophy exem- 
plifyine the spirit of America, gotten out 
by E. R. Squibb & Sons, New York I 
think this is unusually well timed and 
appropriate to be read and studied by all 
real Americans, and I therefore submit 
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it to all the Members of this House for 
their close study. 


There was a dream—that men could one 
day speak the thoughts of their own choos- 
ing There was a hope—that men could 
one day stroll through streets at evening un- 
afraid. There was a prayer—that each could 
speak to his own God—in his own church. 
That dream, that hope, that prayer became 
America! 

Great strength, youthful heart, vast enter- 
prise, hard work made it so. Now that same 
America is the dream, the hope, the prayer 
of the world. Our freedom, its dream. Our 
strength, its hope. Our swift race against 
time, its prayer. 

We must not fail the world 


now We 


must not fail to share our freedom with it 
afterward 

Keep singing: keep working; and fight for 
America. 





Speech Delivered by Councilman William 
M. McCarthy, July 3, 1942 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES J. HEFFERNAN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 20, 1942 


Mr. HEFFERNAN. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in the 
ReEcorD, I include therein a speech deliv- 
ered by Councilman William M. Mc- 
Carthy, of Brooklyn, honoring that great 
trouper and American, George M. Cohan: 

To join with my fellow citizens of New 
York in a heartfelt tribute to George M 
Cohan is a privilege that I appreciate very 
deeply. Indeed, it has been a source of per- 
sonal gratification to me to be afforded the 
Opportunity of playing some small part in 
honoring a man close friendship I 
have treasured for nearly half a century 

George M. Cohan, more than any man I 
know, “as symbolized the life of America 
during the last 50 years. His music has ral- 


whose 





lied us to war, it has entertained us in time 
of peace, it has made us proud to be Ameri- 
cans But far more important than his 
genius as a musician and entertainer is the 
fact that George M. Cohan himself is first, 
last, and always an American His music, 






his theatrical productions, in fact his whole 
career have been typical of character— 
the character of a sincerely patriotic Ameri- 
can 

On the recent celebration of Cohan’s birth- 


his 





day, the whole United States extended its 
greetings to a great showman and a great 
New Yorker. We, his friends in the city of 
New York, which has been the scene of his 
greatest triumphs, take particular pride in 
the celebration of George M. Cohan day 

It is dificult to do adequate honor to a 
man who has received the highest honors his 
country can bestow. He has been honored 
by almost every city in the Nation and in 
1940 he was the recipient of the Congres- 
sional Medal of Honor which was presented 


to him by President Roosevelt Nevertheless 
I know he will understand 
e spirit of the people of the city of 
ork who wish to 1y him this tribute 

To all the members of the city council who 
joined with me in voting to dedicate July the 


the feelings and 















third as George M. Cohan day and to the 
mayor of the city of New York who has issued 
a proclamation in honor of the day, I wish to 
extend my thanks 

And on their behalf and on behalf of the 
several million citizens of the city of New 


York, I want to extend to George M. Cohan 
our sincere good wishes, 
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Hall Answers Binghamton Central Labor 
Union 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 

OF 


HON. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 20, 1942 

Mr. EDWIN ARTHUR HALL. Mr. 
Speaker, when the Central Labor Union 
of Binghamton announced its opposition 
to my return to Congress, I was not sur- 
prised. The little group of labor rack- 


eteers at the top was lukewarm to my 
candidacy in 1939 and belligerent to my 
reelection in 1940. 

Once again, these labor bosses have 





sold their unions down the river by en- 





dorsing a rich man’s candidate in the 
Republican primary. Once ain they 
have knifed me in the back after I have 
completed another term in Congress in 


labor’s interest. 

This has all happened, of co 
cause I have refused to take order 
the few men who dominate th 
and because I have insisted 
beyond them and reaching the 
jority of union members. The 


1 » hoa 
urse, Vee= 


Halwa 
Ss irom 





bosses have not liked that a little bit 

What does surprise me, howev are 
the deliberate lies these leaders have told 
in the signed statement they made public 
They have attacked my record on lab 
legislation. They say I have not reflected 
the wishes of labor. 

Let me ask them some qué yns for the 
enefit of the working people who know 
these leaders are simply opposing me 
because they nave sold out to tl! b'g 
money ring who are not friendly to !abor 
and never will be. They owe if to their 


members to answer me public 

First. Was I against labor when I re- 
fused to come out against the 49-hour 
week which thousands of 
tier workers wanted mainta 

Second. Was I against labor when I 
refused to back legislation to allow t!) 
Government to seize and operate plants 
when labor was openly opposed to such a 
move? 

Third. Was I against labor when I 
voted to prevent disastrous strikes in war 


our sol 


ne qd? 


industries when our very in the 
war depended on getting ships, planes. 
tanks, and guns off the assembly lin iS 


quickly as possible 
Fourth. Was I against labor when I 
voted to maintain union wages ré 
war industry throughout the ccuntry? 
Fifth. Was I against labor \ I d 
for the Healey amendment, which main- 
i labor’s right to strike in wartime 


Sixth. 
fered the Hall bill to 
of the sons of work 
over while they are in the service of U 
Sam? 


Nas I against labor when I of- 
double the base p 
ng people the coun 


Seventh. Was I against labor when I 
offered the Hall free furlough transporia- 
tion bill, which would give the sons of 
laboring men and women a chance to 
visit their fathers and 
furlough from the front? 


mothers qauring 
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Eighth. Was I against labor when I in- 
troduced the Hall resolution to lower air- 
pilot education so that sons of working 
folks who did not have the good fortune 
to go to college could enter the Air Corps 
to fight Hitler in an airplane? 

Ninth. Was I against labor when I ad- 
vocated the passage of a reasonable pay- 
as-you-go old-age pension for all laboring 
men and women beyond 60 years of age? 

Tenth. Was I against labor when I in- 
troduced the Hall antipropaganda bill in 
Congress, the first bill ever introduced 
to prevent subversive and un-American 
groups from trying to turn free American 
nen and women against a constitutional 
form of government? 

Eleventh. Was I against labor when I 
voted for every dollar thus far appro- 
priated for the adequate defense of the 
United States and the lend-lease allot- 
ments to allied countries? 

Twelfth. Was I against labor when I 
insisted that Congress maintain all the 
rights and powers which the people in- 
Sist it should keep through the Constitu- 
tion? 

They know the answer to all these 
an emphatic no. Now I have 
further to ask these labor 


yuestions is 
omethins 
ses 
y are they joining in this subversive 
pt to undermine direct representa- 
for labor in my district? 
hy al they deliberately entering 
my other enemies in this vicious 
‘campaign against me when their 


toward labor is clean? 

answer to these last two questions 

y have sold out to rich men they 

10w Will never help labor; they have 
lied to their members about my record 
which they know is clean, and they have 
determined, in this crucial hour when 
ihe Nation should be united, to square 
up their old grudge with me which is one 
long standing because they know they 
innot run my office as long as I repre- 
nt the rank and file of the working 


I 
ngress 


opl in Ce 


Lieutenant Commander O’Hare’s Advice 
to a 10-Year-Old-Boy 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


F 


HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 


OF 


TRY 
USE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
nday, July 20, 1942 


XCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, a short 
ny, a 10-year-old New Or- 
te his father, a nonflying 
force, who is 
base with Lt. 
e, and in that let- 
exploits of Com- 
in shooting down the six 
The father, a busi- 
nessman who volunteered after the Pearl 
Harbor attack, showed the letter to the 
commander and on Independence Day 
O'Hare wrote Tony and his 8-year-old 
sister, Susan 


rred to the 


rander O'Hare 


GH tan 


panese 


uy plane 


The family permitted publication of 
the letter on the condition that the last 
name be omitted. I am so impressed by 
the logic expressed by our distinguished 
naval air ace in his letter to this child 
that I should like to include it as a part 
of my remarks. It is excellent advice for 
all of us here at home, for we are going 
to win this war like we have won all 
others, provided the fighting men in the 
outposts get the help of everyone back 
home. 

The letter was dated July 4 from a Pa- 
cific station. It said in part: 


Dear Tony: The other day I read the let- 
ter you wrote your daddy, Bill, about the six 
little Japs and Ed O’Hare. I waited until 
the Fourth of July to write you because it is 
a special occasion for us who are fighting out 
here. On the Fourth of July 1776 our fore- 
fathers signed the Declaration of Independ- 
ence and ever since that time real Americans 
have struggled to preserve the rights and 
liberties of freemen 

We're going to win this one like we’ve won 
all the others. But everyone has to help. 
And that means you, too, Tony. You can 
do your part by taking care of your motier, 
who is alone now since Bill has gone to do 
his part. 

I have to fly again in just a minute, but 
before I go, here’s one thing you can do for 
me. Remember Tony, that one of the rea- 
sons we have the greatest Navy in the world 
is because all the officers and men know 
how to obey orders. Obey your mother when 
she tells you to do something, it'll make her 
happier when she writes Bill—and who 
knows, some day you too may be wearing 
the biue just like Bill and me. 

Good luck, Tony 

Lt. Comdr. Epwarp O’HARE, 
United States Navy. 


Cancelation of Higgins Contract 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES DOMENGEAUX 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 20, 1942 


Mr. DOMENGEAUX. Mr. Speaker, 
the cancelation of the Higgins contract 
by the Maritime Commission should be 
investigated. There are many suspicious 
circumstances surrounding the whole 
mess. Why the Commission could not 
have determined this steel situation only 
4 months ago when the contract was 
negotiated is inconceivable to me. The 
war effort must be considered on a long- 
range program, and to shut down this 
plant which has such greai possibilities 
reflects to my mind on the judgment of 
those in charge. There is a suspicion 
that it goes further than this and that 
it is the influence of the northern ship- 
builders back of this action. I feel that 
the whole matter should be investigated 
from top to bottom. As a member of the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries Com- 
mittee, under which jurisdiction the 
Maritime Commission is, I am offering a 
resolution for this investigation. We 
want the facts—and the people of Louisi- 
ana, as well as the rest of the country, 
are entitled to a clear and complete 
understanding of this matter. 
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Printed Money 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. CHARLES L. GiFFORD 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 20, 1942 


Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following article by P. J. 
Philip, recently published in the New 
York Times: 


Ortawa, July 18—-Two very skillful at- 
tempts were made during the debate this 
week on the subject of how the Government 
proposes to continue financing the war to 
introduce the suggestion that the time has 
come to have recourse to the issue of “na- 
tional currency” as a supplement to taxation 
and borrowing 

The argument had added force because it 
was presented by two liberal supporters of 
the Government—Arthur Slaght, of Toronto, 
and Geraid McGeer, of Vancouver, both of 
whom are experienced monetary reformers 
and both of whom were moderate in the 
statement of their case. Neither of them is 
a follower of the Social Credit Party, although 
to some degree their conceptions coincide 
with that party’s 

Mr. Slaght, who spoke first, put his case 
this way: 

“Do you think that Great Britain or the 
United States would think less of Canada if 
she increases her national currency by $1,200,- 
000,000 instead of increasing her national debt 
by $1,200,000,000 of bonds, plus $55,000,000 of 
interest-bearing coupons every year?” 

The outstanding national currency of the 
country, he reminded the House, is only 
$515,000,000, or about $43 per head for every 
man, woman, and child, as compared with 
$88 per head in the United States. 


CITES DOMINION DEBT INCREASE 


At the same time, he said, the Dominion 
debt, apart from Provincial debts, has risen 
from $341,000,000 in 1910 to $5,866,000,000 in 
1942. With every new borrowing the burden 
of interest was being increased and the only 
way to prevent it becoming too heavy was by 
the sane issue of national currency to take 
care of maturing bond obligations he said. 

Mr. McGeer, who filled his speech with pre- 
cept and example, going back to the history 
of Lincoln’s greenbacks, concluded: 

“Let us not be afraid to venture against the 
danger of the accumulation of too much in- 
terest-bearing debt. Let us keep carefully 
in mind that the issue of debts has brought 
Europe to disaster. Funding and refunding, 
piling up and pyramiding, brought some of 
our Provincial governments, some of our cities 
in Canada, to the doors of bankruptcy. There 
must be some way of keeping within the 
limits of all the obligations we must assume, 
a national, Provincial, and municipal solvency 
in our nation.” 

The attack, coming from the Government 
benches, moved Finance Minister J. L. Isley 
to a defense of the “hard way,” which won 
approval on all benches. The governments of 
every democratic country, he said, had come 
to the conclusion at the very outset of the 
war, and after examination of every theory, 
that “by all means the fairest way of financing 
the war was by taxation and by borrowing.” 

“If a country,” he said, “devotes its assets, 
devotes its resources, human and material, 
to the carrying on of a war to the greatest ex- 
tent of which it is capable, the real costs of 
that war are not monetary; they are costs in 
men and property which the country has de- 
voted to the carrying on of the war. The 
more of their output they put into war, the 








less there will be for 
home. The stan i ¢ 
may go down and down. There can 
escape from the burden, at 1e whole 
is how that burden shall be apportioned 
There were, he continued, only t ways 
of distributing that burden—by taxation, by 
borrowing, and by inflation—and he added: 





hree 


“T want tc say th inyé who 
an issue of a billion dollars of new mcney, 
national currency, Bank of Canada notes, can 
be effected without the slightest inflation is 


simply deluding himself.’ 
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to Kingdom Come,” 
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In times as perilous as ours every possible 
precaution should be taken to protect our 
people and to insure the safety of our coun- 
try. To disregara a possible danger or to let 
personal prejudices stand in the way of ade- 
quate preparations against such a possible 
threat against the well-being of our people 
is almost criminal. We owe it to our brave 
soldiers at the various fronts to protect the 
home front for them. Let us be worthy of 
their trust and fight the enemies within with 
the same valor with which they are fighting 
the enemies who have attacked us from 
without. 


Address of John F. Drewen, Esq. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDWARD J. HART 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 20, 1942 


Mr. HART. Mr. Speaker, on Wednes- 
day of last week Hon. Thomas F. Meaney 
became a member of the Federal judici- 
ary. The impressive ceremonies incident 
upon his induction were witnessed by a 
vast throng of citizens and officials to 
whom in the main, Judge Meaney’s high 
character, extraordinary ability, and un- 
impeachable integrity have long been well 
known. Lawyers and laymen, Republi- 
cans and Democrats, vied with one an- 
other in expressing to him the deep satis- 
faction and genuine delight which they 
derived from his assumption of duty as 
a judge of the Federal District Court. 

He was formally welcomed as a new 
nember of the court in brief laudatory 
addresses by Hon. John Biggs, Jr., of the 
circuit court of appeals, and Hon. Guy 
Fake, senior judge of the district of New 
Jersey, who presided during the session. 
Others who spoke briefly were Hon. 
Thomas H. Brown, president judge of the 
Hudson County Court of Common Pleas; 
M. Lester Lynch, Esq., president of the 
Hudson County Bar Association, who ap- 
peared as a representative of that body 

well as in behalf of the Jersey City 
_ Junior of Commerce; George 
W. McCarter, Esq., of the Essex County 
sar; William J. Connor, Esq., president 
f the New Jersey State Bar Association; 
Morris H. Cohn, chairman of the judi- 
mittee of the Federal Bar Asso- 
w York, New Jersey, and 
Hon. Edward J. O’™Mara, 


nD 


ciaryv com 
n of XK 


A vt 


Connecticut; 
te senator from Hudson County, and 
F. Drewen, Esq., a former prose- 


of the Pleas of Hudson County. 
A speakers testified to Judge 
Meaney’s admirable qualities as a citizen 

the extraordinary qualifications 
which he brings to his high and responsi- 


of the 


bie office. 

Under leave to extend my remarks I 
include herein the address delivered on 
this occasion by Mr. Drewen. For many 

s immediately preceding the death 

te colleague, Hon. Randolph 

Drewen was in partnership 

practice of law. He long 
or himself an eminent 


‘ 
i 
New Jersey Bar. But his 


> th 
1 Lilt 


deep learning is by no means confined 
to the law and its allied subjects. His 
scholarship is as wide in extent as it is 
in repute. His great legal ability, his 
long experience in the courtroom, his 
capacity for thought nutured by a phil- 
osophic cast of mind, and his conscien- 
tious devotion to truth all combine to 
imbue his utterances with distinct au- 
thority. Judge Meaney may well be 
proud of Mr. Drewen’s appraisal of him, 
uttered after “more than 25 years of 
close fellowship.” The address itself, 
which immediately follows, is an addi- 
tional instance of the truth of Webster's 
dictum that “eloquence is in the man, the 
subject, and the occasion.” 


May it please your honors, it seems to me 
altogether fitting and proper this afternoon 
that one or two things be observed which all 
of us, as Americans, already know and under- 
stand, though they cannot be known or un- 
derstood too well. In this day of national 
peril they have taken on a meaning they 
have not quite had for us before. The invo- 
cation with which this court is opened—that 
God save the court and the United States of 
America—has become all too relevant and too 
real. 

We know, of course, that no matter what 
the system of government or the administra- 
tive arrangement may be, there is a point 
at which the utmost simplicity is reached in 
the fact that the whole edifice rests on the 
character, on the moral responsibility, of 
men, and on nothing else. This is but an- 
other way of saying that the democratic 
system is essentially a spiritual thing; that 
the moral bond must be strengthened as 
the compulsory principle in government is 
relaxed 

At the same time, however, since in a free 
society officers of state—those to be vested 
with the power to maintain government— 
must be called up out of the ranks of the 
people, the process by which this is done nec- 
essarily makes politics a very obvious condi- 
tioning of our civic and social life. In a 
sense politics is the very climate of free 
institutions, and naturally enough it is a 
sphere where contention flourishes with every 
degree and quality of feeling «nd motive. It 
is also a sphere of complexities—so much s0 
that even one who is personally irreproach- 
able can be involved in its vicissitudes. In- 
deed, often enough it is only the irreproach- 
man who can survive them, and in the 
very nature of things, however much senti- 
may regret the pangs of the unfortu- 
nate, the philosophic mind does not resent it 

But this process is the accessory, 
indispensable though it be. It is not the 
Politics, parties, and all the ma- 
chinery and equipment that these enlist are 
but as the scaffolding to the cathedral. Free 
men are always in danger of confusing the 
means with the end—of confounding the 
process with the purpose. That politics is 
but accessory to the great design of govern- 
ment we shall never be without the need for 
knowing 

So it is that there comes a time when the 
political process of selection is ended, and 
when the new phase is realized by those who 
are called up to make and to enforce the laws 
that govern us, and to sit in judgment upon 
our ca na word, the outer sphere of 
politics exists in truth only because there is 
and must be an inner precinct where oaths 
of office are administered, where men stand 
alone as God is called by them to witness 
their dedication to the public service, the 
public safety, and the public good. As brave 
men on the battlefronts give their bodies to 
be burned for the protection of our land 

gainst its e f without, so dedi- 


able 
ment 
all of 


i 


essence 


uses 
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| cated character and intelligence at posts of 


civil duty must preserve us from within. 

This gathered company stands in the pres- 
ence of that inner precinct now; and the com- 
pelling importance and dignity of the event 
that brings us here are in the fact that he 
who takes his seat on this bench this after- 
noon is in his heart, his spirit, and his intel- 
lect, native to that inner place of dedication. 
I make that observation out of more than 
25 years of close fellowship with him. None 
more vividly than he apprehends the deep 
meaning to humanity of our beloved country 
and the preserved purity of its institutions. 

Finally, it is my own wish, as I am sure 
it is tl.at of all others, that the new judge 
and his judicial brothers will long share 
happy labors together. 


Harry Bridges 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LELAND M. FORD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 20, 1942 


Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
| I noted from an International News 
Service headline, dated San Francisco, 
July 15, 1942. that Harry Bridges’ free- 
dom order is extended. He has been 
granted a third extension permitting 
him to remain outside of Federal court 
jurisdiction until August 9, 1942. 

Why should all these extra privileges, 
extensions, and this favoritism be shown 
Harry Bridges? 

The people in my State interpret this 
as nothing but political maneuvering in 
order that Bridges may travel back and 
forth, see whatever people in powerful 
positions in the present Government he 
can to protect himself. Why cannot 
Bridges be given justice like the average 
person? Of course, there is now a great 
movement on, headed by Communists 
and that group, to whitewash Bridges, 
and tell us what an honorable citizen 
he is. 

No one who knows the facts in this 
case will be fooled by any such false 
propaganda as that. I receive many let- 
ters asking me when this farce is going 
to end, and asking me whether Bridges 
is actually more powerful than the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. Time will 
tell. I, for one, hope that the great Fed- 
eral Government will continue to deal 
justice out to one and all alike, on a fair 
and equal basis. So far this has not 
been the case. This man Bridges has 
had plenty of inside protection, our 
country knows it, and is becoming tired 
of it. For war purposes, they would fore- 
go the privilege of knowing the name of 
the boat, or date it sailed, that carried 
Bridges back to Australia. They are 
waiting anxiously, however, to know that 
he is gone. Certain people in this coun- 
try, however, are glad to see Bridges re- 
main, in order that he can further or- 
ganize to throw money into congres- 
sional campaigns to defeat men who 
have opposed him, as I have. 








Build Huge Aluminum Plant on World’s | 
Fair Site at New York City 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. EMANUEL CELLER 
OF NEW YORK | 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 20, 1942 


Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include a copy of letter to Judge | 
Robert P. Patterson, Under Secretary of 
War; James V. Forrestal, Under Secre- 
tary of the Navy; Paul V. McNutt, War 
Manpower Commission; Donald Nelson, 
War Production Board: 

GENTLEMEN: The time has come when 
drastic action must be taken by the admin- 
istration to afford relief to New York City 
with its 400,000 iale workers. Severe cur- 
tailment of civilian production has become 
vast as to increase shortly the number of 
unemployed there to 500,000 

New York has an amazing number of 
available facilities for war production A 
perusal of war supply contracts awarded by 
the War Prcduction Board for the period 
from June 1940 to the end of February 1942 


so 


shows that New York City received supply 
contracts equal to only 3.7 percent of the 
total, although the value of its manufac- 


tures during that period was 
the national total. 

It seems most aromalous that New York 
with its adequate power, shipping, transpor- 
tation. finance, and housing facilities should 
be so shabbily treated 

Relief must be had and had quickly. 

I desire to contribute a concrete suggestion 
to grant partial relief 


Build 


7.6 percent of 


immediately on the rid's Fair 


Wi 


grounds a huge aluminum plant—for the 
following reasons 
1 Vi WILL SOON FACE AN ACUTE SHORTAGE OF 


POWER 


Brceokings Institution of W 1ington ; é 
result of painstaking research by Mr. Lo1 

Marlio t 
danger 


Mr. Marlio is a 





France, now in this country, distinguished 
alike in the fields of engineering, economics, 
government administration For many 
years he was a government engine in the 
Ponts et Chaussees Corps and a member of 
the Conseil d’Etat He was a major in th 
French Army and genera f nd 
chairman of the French Alumin Co. and 
hairman of the Internation minum | 
artel as well as vice chairman of e Fre h | 
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¢ h n 
Magnesium Co. and chairman of the Railw 


of the East. 


2. NEW AL! 


MINUM PLANTS ARE UTTERLY 


ESSENTIAL 


Experience in this war has clearly den - 
rated that aluminum is of absolute d 
vital importance In fact, the outcome f 


n increased supply 





the war may 


depend on 














of aluminum. It determines and limits the 
number of planes, particularly bombers, we 
may build. I consumption by various 
types of planes is from 4 to 5 tons and may 
even reach higher figure. The President's 
goal is 60,000 planes for 1942. This may 
mean consumption of over 300,000 tons for 
planes, let alone the other uses for this | 
precious metal. The American production of | 
aluminum may not exceed 1,000,000 tons | 
annually by the middle of 1943. Our needs 


may go far beyond that figure. There may 
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be a grave shortage; in fact, the need may 
reach a million and a half tons, particularly 
because of our feverish building of fighter 
and bomber planes. We are squeezing out of 
our present capacity all possible aluminum. 
Therefore, new aluminum plants are utterly 
essential. 


3. ALUMINUM. CANNOT BE PRODUCED WITHOUT 


ADEQUATE POWER. POWER, WHETHER FROM 
FUEL OR WATER FALLS, IS THE SINE QUA NON 
OF ALUMINUM PRODUCTION 


4. THE FUTURE POWER SHORTAGE THAT WILL SOON 
DESCEND UPON THE COUNTRY WILL NOT APPLY 
TO NEW YORK 
New York will have a surplus of power. It 

present facilities can be greatly expanded. 

There may be the risk of bombing a new 
aluminum plant at New York, since New York 
is a coastal city, but that should not be the 
determinative factor. If Nazi-Nippon bombs 
can come to New York, they can also attack 
our industrial inland jugular veins, particu- 
larly power plants and aluminum plants 
That danger at New York should not be exag- 
gerated. Portions of an aluminum plant may 
be very vulnerable; others can be made in 
nerable by camouflage, antiaircraft guns 
other means. 

In this connection, it is well to emphasize 
that there are three essential factors in the 
manufacture of aluminum 

a. Source of power 

b. The production of the essential ingre- 
dient known alumina. (There are only 
three alumina plants in the country.) 

c. The aluminum plant itself where the 
alumina is decomposed by powe1 

Thus the main factors in the manufactur 
of aluminum are alumina and power. The 
alumina can be made distant from the actual 
aluminum plant—manufactured in places 






x] 
ul- 


and 


as 


deep inland, safe from bombing. An alumi- 
num plant may be destroyed, but it can b 
reconstructed if we preserve the power plant 
and alumina plant, the products of both of 


which are combined to make aluminum 
New York City has the power plants already 
They cannot readily be removed inland. Wes 


must protect those power plants the 
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(a) Our maximum consu t of } 
for the year ending Dece1 r 1941 ll be 
212,000,000,000 kilowatt-hour 

i a loped by priv ts 
nd } é rated tl 1 d 

(b) By 1944 our need up to 326,- 
000,000,000 kilowatt-hou l X I 
t use of a little more } percent of 
he present number of kilow -hou! Our 
present facilities and tl total expa ion of 


same, will not yield 326,000,000,000 kilowatt- 





hour There will, therefore bs shortage of 
power in 1943 and an acute shortage 1944 
if é ntinue e) C ol war ¢ t at 
the contemplated accelerated rate 

New power plants must be built to make up 
for the difference between the present con- 
sumption of 212,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours 
and the 326,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours need- 
ed by 1944 This means that we must soon 


produce an additional 114,000,000,000 kilo- 
watt-hours. By every possible ingenuity and 





invention we may be able to provide 25 
cent of that difference of 114,000,000,000 kilo- 
watt-hours by, fullest utilization of our 
present capacities. But such utilization will 
prove inadequate. Therefore new dams mu 
be built for greater water power and/or new 
fuel plants must be erected 

However, strange as it may see, New York 
City has a superabundance of power and ha: 
proportionately greater possibilities for ex- 
pansion than any other part of the country 



















In New York City, there is no need for the 
carriage of the power for great distances 
Transmission of that power is easier. There 
is ho need for building new tension lines 
New York’s great generators can very readily 
transfer portions of surplus power to the 
World's Fair site. The World’s Fair sits i2 
close proximity to the source of power! 

this means less use of copper or aluminur 

for the transmission of pi wer, less U of 
precious metais. Transmission of power over 


distances means loss of time 


preat 
( 1e aforesaid proximity, su 




















f th 
York City would be ata minimum. Further- 
more, New York with its great population car 
afford greater curtailment of power for do- 
mestic purposes than most pla Thi 
proportionately, greater power (10 to 15 per- 
cent) could be made available for war pur- 
poses 

It is respectfully urged, therefore, that 
most serious consideration be ven to the 
idea of ting immediately a huge alumi- 
num plant on the World’s Fair é This 
would aid greatly the war effort and at the 

ne time would make great inroads to 
the employment s ( ( l V 
York 

Very sincerely yours 
EMAN c t 
R ( itive Te h D y 





Cancelation of Contract for Construction 
of Ships at New Orleans 





‘ ( 
I tH HOUSE OF REPR I] 3 
fonday, July 20, 194 
Mr. HEBERT. Mr. Speaker, 4 nths 
ago the Maritime Comn n an- 
nounced the awarding of t irgest ¢ ~ 
tract in its Nistory to the Higgins Indus- 
tri of New Orleans. It called for t} 
building of 200 ships—a ship a day, if you 

please. 

This program has been nationally pub- 
licized and acclaimed in the effort to 
produce more ships than are being ; c 
todey. Forty-eight hour 0, Withou 
warning or advance notice, that contract 


It was canceled because, 
Maritime Commis L 
on Board said America 


was canceled. 
according to the 


the War Produs 








could not produce enough steel to build 
those ships. What a horrible admission. 
What terrible news to our boys on 1 
fighting fronts to hear th A! ( 
cannot produce enough ( 

hit 

Mr. Speake Mr, H is h m 
serious che es con ig t]) cance! 
tion of this contract ( ges wnic! 
this Congress and t } n pe 
should take full cognizar of. He 


} 
| charged that the cancelation of this con- 
} tract can be traceeble to the eff 





certain so-called dollar-a-year men to 
protect the big steel interests of the 
North. If that be true, Mr. Speaker, it 
is the right of this Congress to know 
about it and it is the right of the Ameri- 
can people to know about it. 

Mr. Higgins’ charges are serious ones 
and not to be cast aside with merely 
a lift of the eyebrow. Mr. Higgins fur- 
ther informs me that while official can- 
celation of his contract came only 48 
hours ago, he had indication 3 weeks 
after the contract was let by the Maritime 
Commission, that he would never build 
aship. Mr. Higgins further tells me that 
30 days ago information came from the 
Birmingham Steel Co. that there would 
not be any steel for the Higgins boats. 

I know of my own knowledge that 7 
weeks ago, when the discussion of steel 
for booms for the Higgins yards was 
brought forward, at least one individual 
who should know raised the question of 
whether or not the Higgins ships would 
ever be produced. 

Mr. Speaker, these are strange coinci- 
dences. I plead ignorance. I do not 
know whether there is anything more be- 
hind this cancelation than the bare an- 
nouncement by the Maritime Commis- 
sion. I do not know, but I would like to 
know, and not only the people of New 
Orleans but the people of America should 
know. The Louisiana delegation as a 
unit stands behind this demand for the 
facts. 

There are certain things which I do 
know, however; certain things which 
make me want to know more. Ido know 
that when this contract was let in March 
that if the so-called steel experts know 
their business—and, of course, I believe 
they do—why did not they know that 
there would not be enough steel to build 
these ships only 4 months away? Why 
did not they know that there would not 
be sufficient steel before fifteen or twenty 
million were dumped into the 
building of this yard—and millicns more 
dollars of subcontracts let? Surely, if 
gentlemen Knew their business— 
and they do know their business, I am 
sure—they would have foreseen the steel 
and not allowed a program to go 
forward which could not be fulfilled? 

w, also, that 10 days before 


tnese 
shortage 


notified 

was defi- 

iitely known here in Washington that 

War Production Board had already 

d Maritime Commission that the 

i not be available for the con- 

uction of these much-needed Liberty 

ips to carry our tanks, our food, and 

our supplies to those noble boys who are 
giving their very lives to protect us 

Mr. Speaker, I do know that nobody 

with the Higgins Ship- 

called into conference 

act was canceled, and 

s officially given betore 

ved his phone call on 


YI + 
) | 


iS was formally 
t was canceled it 


that 


nnection 


ker, also that of 
struction in this 
ct, and the 
: lone i been can- 
t know whether it means 
not. I would like to know, 
no contracts to my Knowl- 


edge held by yards who had the interest 
of so-called dollar-a-year men before 
they so patriotically came to Washington 
to offer their services at a dollar a year, 
had contracts canceled. 

Mr. Speaker, I do know that on Friday 
afternoon, before this contract was can- 
celed that National Housing Agency au- 
thorities were in conference with repre- 
sentatives of the Maritime Commission 
relative to the construction of war hous- 
ing in the vicinity of the Higgins plant. 
They did not know anything about this 
cancelation and had gone ahead with 
plans to hold a further conference today. 
The first time the Maritime Commission 
housing representative knew about the 
cancelation was when he was called on 
the telephone Saturday morning. Does 
that make sense, Mr. Speaker? 

We are told, Mr. Speaker, by the War 
Production Board that the reason our 
shipbuilding program must be curtailed 
is because we haven’t got enough steel. 
Tam sure the War Preduction Board has 
the facilities to know the steel situation. 
They have the knowledge of the steel 
situation or else they would not have 
made such a statement. So I will accept 
it on its face value as facts, although I 
am not willing and ready to say it isa 
proven fact in view of what Mr. Higgins 
charged. 

I do know, Mr. Speaker, however, that 
I have received an official offer from Mr. 
Melvin D. Hildreth, representing the 
Veracruz Steel Co., to give to the Higgins 
Co., within the next 8 months, all the 
steel it meeds to produce these much 
needed 200 Liberty ships. At this point, 
let me read vou Mr. Hildreth’s letter: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., July 20, 1942 
Congressman F. Epwarp HEBERT, 
House Office Building 

Washi D.C 

My Dear CoNGRESSMAN: Siderurgica Vera- 

cruzana, S. A., the Veracruz Steel Co., Inc., 

prepared, within 8 months from date, 
0 supply Higgins Industry with all necessary 
ate steel without in any way interfering 

h United States needs or production 

urgica Veracruzana, S. A., owns the 
1-ore deposits located at Tatalila, Veracruz, 
called San Pedro and Los Palacios respectively. 
The deposits, already blocked out, amount to 
18,000,000 toms of ore. An analysis of the 
re as made by American officials shows it 
to be similiar in quality and, in some respects, 
better than the ore used in the smelting of 
Swedish steel. 

The deposits are sated near the railways 
to Veracruz, that is the interoceanic lines 
It is also located close t he port of Vera- 
cruz. The plant will have the facilities of 
the Boregos River and the second plant th 
Minas River 

For your information this entire project has 
been submitted to the Export-Import Bank. 
While Mexico does not as yet produce sheet 
steel, this plant will specialize in plate steel 
from 0.5 to 13 millimeters in thickness with 
s dimensions The steel can be 
shipped through the port of Veracruz which 
is only 153 kilometers from 

Very 


vanagara 


the ore deposits. 
truly yours 
Metvin D. HILDRETH. 
Mr. Speaker, Mr. Hildreth informs me 
that his company stands ready and will- 
ing to enter into a contract with either 
the Maritime Commission or the Higgins 
Irftustries to deliver this steel by road 
and by water to New Orleans where it 
may be built into the ships. What is 
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the answer of the War Production Board 
to this tender? 

The War Production Board says it 
cannot get enough steel and they have to 
curtail shipbuilding. The Veracruz Steel 
Co. says it will supply enough steel and 
it is not necessary to stop building ships. 

I await the answer of the War Pro- 
duction Board to this question. 

Oh, Mr. Speaker, there are so many 
other things which can be said on this 
subject. The implications are far and 
varied and I, for one, would like to know 
the truth about the whole situation. If 
the whole truth has been told, I want to 
know it. If the whole truth has not 
been told, I also want to know that, and 
I want the people of America to know it. 
These are no times for quibbling and 
petty jealousies and selfish interests. 

These are no times for big business, 
through their dollar-a-year apostles, to 
protect their interests in the peace which 
is to come after this war. We must win 
this war and then win the peace which 
is to follow, because, Mr. Speaker, if we 
do not win this war there will be no 
peace and if there is no peace—no victo- 
rious peace—it will make little difference 
whether we have business or not because 
we will be under the dictator’s heel and 
he will tell us what our business will or 
will not be. 

This is an awful blow, one from which 
I have not yet fully recovered, and which 
I do not fully comprehend or realize even 
at this time. It is as though we have 
lost a great battle which was unexpect- 
ed—and certainly this was unexpected. 

This great Nation which we believe to 
be self-sustaining we now learn, almost 
to our terror and certainly to our horror, 
is deficient in so many things. We have 
not got enough rubber, they tell us. We 
have not got enough transportation to 
get our gasoline to the east coast. We 
have not got enough ships, they tell us, 
and now the War Production Board tells 
us we have not got enough steel to build 
the ships which we need. 

Mr. Speaker, let us get to the facts in 
the case. Gentlemen of the House, let us 
know the truth. Men and women of 
America, demand both. 


Equality for Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANK CARLSON 
OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 20, 1942 


Mr. CARLSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am includ- 
ing an article, written by Senator ARTHUR 
CapPER in reSponse to a request from the 
editor of the New York Times on parity 
prices for farm products. Senator Cap- 
PER has always stocd foursquare for the 
orinciple of equality for agriculture. 
This article is most timely in view of the 
criticism that agriculture is receiving in 
the eastern press. 








Caprer DECLARES FARM Prices Fatrrn—“REAL” 
LEVELS ARE ABOUT AT PARITY AND FARMERS 
CANNOT HoLtp DOWN oN Less, HE Says— 
Points To RIsInc CoSTS—PRESENTING AGRI- 
CULTURE’S Case, HE Hotps Ir Wovutp Accept 
FIXING OF PRICES AND WAGES 


(By ARTHUR CAPPER, senior Senator from 
Kansas) 

WASHINGTON, July 18.—On the same day I 
was asked by the New York Times to explain— 
and justify, if possible—parity prices for farm 
products (or parity income for farmers, if you 
prefer that term) I received the following 
letter from a good friend of mine in north- 
west Kansas, George D. Tubbs, traveling 
superintendent for the Foster Lumber Co., 
with headquarters in Norton, Kans. In this 
letter he said, among other things: 

“I refer at this time to the condition of the 
Kansas wheat farmer. Everything he has to 
buy has increased in price, not only his food 
and clothing but any machinery he might 
need. Added to this is the difficulty in ob- 
taining necessary things he must use on the 
farm, which forces him to pay exorbitant 
prices for what he can find but put up with 
worn-out, broken-down equipment, which 
simply adds that much to his cost of doing 
business. 

“On top of all this is the difficulty of get- 
ting anyone to help with his work and the 
price he must pay when such help is secured. 
Surely, I do not object to labor getting a good 
price for what it has to offer, but I believe 
you will agree with me that in many cases 
their demands are now clear out of reason. 
I believe this has added as much, if not more, 
than any other one thing to the costs which 
the farmer must pay before he can reap the 
benefit of his harvest. 


POINTS TO LABOR’S GAINS 


“Shorter hours, higher wages, the right of 
collective bargaining, and many other things 
have been given to the laboring man, and 
little has been said as to the effect of this 
on rising costs or inflation, but when the 
friends of the farmer say he should be given 
a loan on his wheat amounting to 100 per- 
cent of parity and that the Government 
should not sell its wheat below that price, 
there is an immediate howl from various 
quarters to the effect that this will increase 
living costs, tend to inflation, and the whole 
thing is held up as a horrible specter which 
may ruin the country. The Government has 
seen fit to practically force an increase in the 
price of cattle, sheep, hogs, dairy products, 
etc., but why leave out the wheat farmer? 
Would the advancing of the price of wheat 
to the parity basis bring about inflation if 
all these other things will not do so? I doubt 
it very much. 

“There is no chance for him to become 
prosperous or even live comfortably if he 
must carry the burden of high prices for 
everything he has to buy, including the labor 
he must hire, and at the same time be forced 
to sell his products at a price which is not 
comparable to his expenditures.” 

I quote from Mr. Tubbs because I believe 
he expresses substantially the viewpoint of 
the wheat farmer, and substituting “farmer” 
for “wheat farmer,” the viewpoint, in the 
main, of farmers generally. 


FARM PARITY IS DEFINED 

Now, in principle, farm parity com- 
paratively simple; working it out is a more 
complicated matter. But it is based on this 
proposition: 

A fair exchange value on farm commodi- 
ties and on industrial products will promote 
a free exchange of goods between city and 
farm, to the benefit of both. When the price 
on industrial products—whether because of 
restricted production, high labor costs, exces- 
Sive profits made possible through monopo- 
listic controls by either capital or labor, man- 
agement or labor—goes beyond a certain 


is 














point, unless the prices of farm commodities 
advance correspondingly, the free exchange 
of goods is slowed down. 

The first advantage is with the goods pro- 
duced in restricted quantities—these sell for 
higher prices; a smaller quantity of them is 
exchanged for a larger amount of foodstuffs. 
But in the long run that advantage is lost, 
because the purchasing power of the farmer 
is reduced; it takes two units of foodstuffs to 
get one unit of manufactured goods, instead 
of exchange one for one. After the farmer’s 
capital is used up in exchanging on this un- 
equal basis, the farm market for manufac- 
tured goods becomes relatively so much 
smaller that the factories must reduce pro- 
duction, and some of them close down for 
lack of a market. Then all parties suffer— 
witness the depression of the 30’s and others 
before that 

“DOCTRINE OF SCARCITY” DECRIED 

Meeting this situation in the early 1930’s, 
an attempt was made by Government itself 
to promote a more nearly equal exchange of 
goods between cities and farms. It was de- 
cided—whether rightly or wrongly—to at- 
tempt to restore the price relationship be- 
tween manufactured goods and farm com- 
modities that existed in the 5 pre-war years, 
1909-14, on the theory that there was a 
comparatively free exchange of goods between 
cities and farms during that period 

Now, any farm leader and farmer, I believe, 
would have agreed that the right and profit- 
able way to accomplish this free exchange of 
goods would have been to increase production 
of manufactured goods to equal the produc- 
tion of foodstuffs and other farm products. 
In other words, exchange plenty for plenty, 
and everyone would have more 

But through tariffs, cartels, trade-associa- 
tion agreements, trade-union restrictions, a 
credit system based on these, factory produc- 
tion was geared hopelessly and firmly to the 
doctrine of scarcity to maintain high prices 
and high wages, in terms of dollars. In self- 
defense the farm g-oups and farmers were 
compelled to counter with scarcity produc- 
tion of their products to equalize the ex- 
change conditions. The result, of course, 
finally would be exchange of scarcity for 
scarcity, and less for everyone instead of 
more for everyone. 


QUOTES THURMAN ARNOLD 


Thurman Arnold summed this up in his 
Democracy and Free Enterprise, when he said, 
and I quote from pages 15 and 16: 

“Today the farmers are taking a lot of 
abuse, because they are fighting against price 
ceilings unless special consideration is given 
farm products. We do not have to favor 
this farm proposal] to understand the farm 
point of view. 

“Farmers did not willingly join the anti- 
production parade’— 

I still am quoting from Thurman Arnold, 
and continue to quote: 

“Demands for artificial farm prices did not 
come until restraints of trade destroyed the 
farm market. Farmers hate to restrict pro- 
duction. Farm leaders know that in the 
long run the way to get parity prices is for 
farmers to encourage full production. They 
had to buy goods in a market where produc- 
tion was restricted in order to stabilize high 
prices. So long ar such a market existed, they 
felt that laws raising farm prices were the 
only solution. 

“Call them selfish, throw bricks at them if 
you wish. So long as this situation exists, the 
only result will be that the farmers will throw 
bricks back at you.” 

That concludes my quotations from Thur- 
man Arnold, Assistant Attorney General of 
the United States. 

I have given this background because, with- 
out this historical and economic background, 


it is not possible to give a fair hearing to the | 
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demands of farmers for parity prices, 
income, parity exchange values. 


parity 


NEED FOR FOOD IS CITED 


Now, for the present situation. The Na- 
tion is at war. One of the prime needs is 
food production—food for our armed forces, 
for the armed forces and civilian populations 
of Britain and more and more other nations 
with whom we are allied; food also for our 
own civilian population 

This means not scarcity production, but 
surplus production—measured by past pro- 
duction records—of beef and pork, poultry 


and eggs, milk, and many other foodstuffs. It 
means marginal producers must get into the 
game 100 percent. This they cannot and will 


not do unless the returns are sufficient to pay 
running expenses and provide seed for next 
year’s crops. 

So Government, through the Department 
of Agriculture, is making incentive price 
guaranties, sometimes subsidies, to increase 
huge production of certain farm commodities. 
At the same time, the program includes hold- 
ing up toward parity the prices of wheat and 
certain other basic commodities because, to 
allow these to drop to ruinously low levels in 
a period like this would wreck the domestic 
economy and mean a shortage of wheat a few 
years later when Europe’s demand for bread 
in the post-war era will be almost overwhelm- 
ing. It is good business, good government, 
and good war strategy to encourage maximum 
production of foodstuffs now needed, and 
maintain at least average production of non- 
perishable foodstuffs not now short but for 
which there will be huge demands for a short 
time, at least, after the war. Danger to world 
civilization will not end when the war ends; 
reconstruction is going to be difficult 


REAL PRICES IN 1939 RECALLED 

Now for the figures. Before using 
please remember that for 8 years the 
ernment of the United States has been 
ing the farmer that he is entitled to parity 
based on relative purchasing power in the 
basic period (generally 1909-14) Moreover, 
Government has told the farmer that it is 
in the national interest, good for the general 
welfare, that he receive parity prices for his 
products and have parity income to purchase 
others’ products. 

Much has been made in the columns of 
the eastern newspapers of the fact that farm 
prices (and food prices) have risen far and 
rapidly since 1939. But please note that in 
1939 prices farmers received, on the whole, 
were 93 percent of the base period 100; prices 
paid were 121 percent of the base period 100, 
so that the real prices farmers got for their 
products were only 77 percent of the base 
period 100. And in addition growers of basic 
commodities were producing on greatly re- 
stricted acreages. 

t the present time farmer prices received 
and farmer prices paid are at approximately 
150 percent of base period 100, so that farm- 
ers’ real prices today are approximately at 
parity. Farm efforts today, in my judgment, 
nave a> the goal maintaining this general 
parity relationship, and I do not think that 
is an uMreasonable position. Real wages in 
industry, while not so much higher than in 
1939, are considerably higher than in the 
base period which the farmer has been as- 
sured again and again was and is a fair basis 
on which to determine his prices and in- 
come, from the viewpoint of national 
welfare. 


these 
Gov- 


tell- 


the 
HOLDS PRESENT PRICES FAIR 


Farmers are asking only prices and incomes 
which will enable them to retain « 





wnershi 
of their farms so that they continue no 
produce for the war effort an r the after- 
war period. Obviously if they do not get 
these prices and incomes they go out of the 


production picture. 


Hor 
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At parity price relationships American 
farmers will just about hold their own. I 
believe farmers would accept, without grum- 


bling, the fixing of prices and wages at ap- 
proximately present levels, with some adjust- 
ments for groups away out of line. But if 


the march of wages upward increases, and the 
upward momentum of production costs con- 
tinues, farmers naturally will try to get cor- 
responding increases 

Parity farm prices are not what will bring 
about inflation Government expenditures, 
higher wages, shortages of goods, meeting 
greatly increased pay-roll purchasing powers, 
huge Government borrowings from the 
banks—these are the factors that make the 
inflaticnary spiral 

It does not help the farmers’ feelings any 


to see that one family of “commission mer- 
chant in Washington has made $600,000 in 
commissions on Government contracts in 
8 months, to be divided among a father and 


two sons. And that a “socially inclined” sales 
engineer made #431,000 in commissions on 
Government contracts in 18 months The 
farmer knows there are scores, feels there are 
hundreds, maybe thousands, similarly grow- 
ing rich from war contracts 

I, for one, cannot blame him, but instead 
intend helping him all I can to get parity 
prices and parity income—for most farmers 
that will be less than $2,000 a year, not 
$431,000 in 18 months. 





< 








A Soldier’s Letter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT L. F. SIKES 


OF FLORIDA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 20, 1942 
Mr. SIKES. Mr. Speaker, I have in my 


files a letter, written by a young man of 
my district to his father, relating to his 
service in the armed forces. This young 
man, a member of a prominent and in- 
fluential family, expresses convictions and 
strength of character of the caliber that 
will see Nation through. With per- 
sonal references deleted, I ask that his 

inted. At his request I with- 


thie 
l 


letter be repr 
hold his name. 


Dear Dap: I had hoped to be able to dis- 












cuss tl I er with you in person, but 
sin uh brought it up again I thought 
it best to write you my views, particularly 
as tl is I much chance for you to be in 
this area any time soon 
I ve not acted upon your urging to write 
c for an assignment, because I 
ad n feel that it would be consistent with 
some b t I happen to have. I have 
lor b at one of the main reasons 
why we ur present unhappy condition 
i many of us were not willing to 
at he responsibilities that are the foun- 
« f democracy. One of these responsi- 
bil I rving of one’s country, par- 
ti me of need, without regard t 
pe re 1 an equal footing with 
all ot y be called upon to serve 
I know that you will agree that this being 
£ I coul t isistently seek a privileged 
Pp mes for me to ente1 
the cx y \ And I might add that 
I value the genera pinion much too highly 
to m 1 t him, because I 
ki t I v be 
here are young men leaving this town 
every week n with family responsibilities 
as great or greater than mine, to go into the 
se! Th I e to he them find 
a I i i I 1] led 





from this office. You would not expect me 
to face them again if they were sent into 
combat duty while I managed to find a 
sheltered spot because I had happened to 
worl for a man who now runs a big part of 
the show. I don’t mean that work with 
the general would be a sinecure. It never 
has been, for he doesn’t run that kind of 
an operation. But I have had all the best 
things of this life without having had to 
work very hard for them, and you would not 
want me to seek an easy way out now that 
the time has come when somebody else, 
every hour of the day, is giving up his life 
to protect those things 

Naturally, my wife and I have discussed 
this question with understanding of the 
sacrifices, both certain and possible, that 
will be involved, and I am proud that she 
feels the same way. So when my number 
comes up on the list, I am going into the 
service along with everyone else, and then 
if I can work up to a commission I will do 
it with the satisfaction of knowing that I 
did so on my own, and that I will not have 
to look the other way when I meet the fam- 
ily of some other man who went into the 
same show but came out by another door. 

s * - - * 

So that is how it is, and I know that you 
will understand my position and agree fully 
with my decision. It was not arrived at in 
a flush of patriotic fervor. 

° * * 2 . 
Affectionately, 
Son. 





Old-Age Assistance 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LELAND M. FORD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 20, 1942 


Mr. LELAND M. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
I am inserting in the Recorp a resolution 
received from Mr. George A. Duddy, State 
secretary, California State Aerie Fra- 
ternal Order of Eagles, dated June 20-21, 
1942. This resolution appears to me to be 
a very sane and common-sense one in 
that it permits our elderly people, who 
are receiving aid, to earn money and con- 
tinue to be a supporting element in the 
framework of our civilization. This is 
as it ought to be, and I hope the sense 
of this resolution can be complied with. 

Whereas the Fraternal Order of Eagles, na- 
tionally and through the various State 
aeries, has taken the leadership in the estab- 
lishment of a of old-age assistance 
throughout the United States; and 

Whereas this plan of aiding the needy aged 
of our Nation s met with Nation-wide ap- 
proval and through it a system of financial 
assistance to the needy aged of the United 
States has provided these aged people with 
security in their old age; and 

Whereas by reason of the world-wide war 
in which the United States of America is in- 
volved, tremendous drain has been placed 
upon the manpower of our Nation and the 
youth of our Nation has been required to take 
up a in the defense of ils of America, 
and industry and agriculture have required 
the services of the maximum manpower of 
America; and 

Whereas, California, by reason of its stra- 
tegic location and the imminent danger of 
invasion, has become the arsenal of democ- 
racy on the west coast and its maximum 

anpower has been required to produce the 


system 
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food and materials necessary to the winning 
of the war, and 

Whereas many able-bodied, patriotic, and 
industrious men of California and of the 
Nation, who have the physical ability and 
who, by reason of their age. are now receiving 
old-age assistance and who are desirous of 
devoting their time, services, and ability 
toward increasing the production of food and 
materials for war and are desirous of filling 
the ranks of producers who have entered the 
armed services of our Nation; and 

Whereas under the present oid-age-aSssist- 
ance laws, based upon need, these men are 
unable to work without being deprived of 
their old-age assistance by reason of the fact 
that they are precluded from earning any ad- 
ditional income, 

Now, therefore, the California State Aerie 
of the Fraternal Order of Eagles, in conven- 
tion assembled at Sacramento, Calif., hereby 
resolves to do everything in its power to 
alleviate this condition and urge legislation 
for the purpose of permitting the recipients 
ef old-age assistance to return to fruitful 
endeavor and productive labor without being 
penalized in the aid which they are now 
receiving and which they might receive after 
the need for their services is passed; be it 
further 

Resolved, That copies of this resolution be 
inscribed upon the minutes of this State 
Aerie convention and forwarded to Members 
of Congress from the State of California, and 
that the old-age-pension committee of the 
State Aerie of the Fraternal Order of Eagles 
be urged to present this matter to the State 
legislature and seek legislation in California 
to allow able-bodied, patriotic recipients of 
old-age assistance to lend their service to the 
producers of this State and Nation without 
penalty, without being deprived of their old 
age assistance, and without the need of mak- 
ing new applications for old-age assistance 
when the need for their labor and work has 
passed. 





The Late Capt. Charles A. Satterlee 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM J. FITZGERALD 
OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 20, 1942 


Mr. FITZGERALD. Mr. Speaker, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
and insert in the RrecorD a newspaper 
article appearing in the Hartford Times, 
Saturday, July 18. 


WORLD WAR NO. 1 HERO, NATIVE OF ESSEX, 
HONORED BY NAVY 

Essex.—The Navy again has honored an 
Essex native, Capt. Charles A. Satterlee, who 
was lost with all members of his crew on 
the Coast Guard cutter Tampa in World 
War No. 1, by naming a destroyer for him. 
The vessel was launched Friday night in Seat- 
tle. Wash., with Miss Rebecca E. Satter.ee, of 
North Haven, instructor at Norwich Free 
Academy and niece of Captain Satterlee. as 
sponsor 

Miss Satterlee sponsored the first U. S. S. 
Satterlee, December 21, 1918, 3 months after 
the Tampa disappeared 

The Coast Guard likewise honored Cap- 
tain Satterlee by naming the classroom build- 
ing of the new Coast Guard Academy in New 
London Satterlee Hall 

Captain Satterlee was a graduate of Nor- 
wich Free Academy and was appointed to 
the Coast Guard Academy when 20 years 


old. His work in assisting coastal shipping 
and rescuing vessels and men from peril 


along the New England ¢ 


acclaim among sea 


st won him wide 


farers. 
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Construction of Liberty Ships at New 
Orleans 





EXTENSION OF REMARES 
OF 


HON. HALE BOGGS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
VUonday, July 20, 1942 


Mr. BOGGS. Mr. Speaker, on Satur- 
day the United States Maritime Commis- 
sion without previous warning canceled 
the gigantic contract for th construc- 
tion of 200 Tiberty ships to the Higgins’ 
yard now under construction in the city 
of New Orleans. 

The cancelation of the contract is, of 
course, a Severe blow to the city of New 
Orleans, the State of Louisiana, and the 
entire Mississippi Vailey area. But of 
much more importance is the official 
statement that we do not have the steel 
to build the ships that must be built if 
we are to transport our men and mate- 
rial to the fighting fronts. 

I can understand any announcement 
dealing with the lack of steel for any type 
of civilian construction. But there is 
nothing more important to the winning 
of the war than the building of ships, and 
more ships, and more ships. It is fan- 
tastic and unbelievable that we do not 
have the steel to build these vessels. 

Mr. Higgins, who is recognized as one 
of the great geniuses in shipbuilding con- 
strucuion, has made certain charges. He 
has said that the dollar-a-year men in 
the War Production Board are deliber- 
ately jeopardizing his program because 
he has perfected a method of construct- 
ing ships which may well antiquate the 
old yards throughout the Nation. Mr. 
Higgins further asserts that his assembly 
line technique of building ships will turn 
out a ship a day or more and will be 
capable of repairing 12 ships a day. 

In its press release announcing the 
cancelation of the Higgins’ contract the 
Maritime Commission states: 

A detail survey of the project indicated 
that the Higgins’ assembly line method was 
well engineered and feasible, and would pro- 
duce ships at a rapid rate if the necessary 
steel were available. 


This statement is of tremendous im- 
portance and significance and in view 
of this approval of the assembly-line 
technique of building ships and in further 
view of the vital and urgent demands for 
ships. it is indeed difficult to understand 
cancelation of this contract. 

Only on yesterday Admiral Vickery of 
the Maritime Commission warned that 
our ships were being sunk more rapidly 
than they are being produced. Every 
responsible cfficial of this Government 
has pointed to the bottleneck of ships, 
and yet a yard which was heralded 
throughout the Nation as one of the 
answers to this problem has suddenly 
been cut off. 

Mr. Speaker, what does it avail us to 
produce tanks and guns and airplanes 
and the other weapons of war if we do 
not have the vessels to transport those 
weapons to the fighting fronts? How 


can we look forward to the opening of 


} e 
the 


| 
| 


tuie second front if our ships are being 
sunk at a greater rate than they are 
being produced and if the Government 
itself has stated that we do not have the 
steel to construct the ships that are 
necessary? 

The contract for the Higgins’ yard was 
let in March, just a few months ago. 
Certainly there was a lack of foresight 
on the part of the officials of the War 
Production Board in not anticipating this 
difficulty at that time. It must be re- 
membered that millions of dollars have 
already been expended on the Higgins’ 
yard; that hundreds of subcontracts have 
been let; that thousands of men have 
given up positions to come to New 
Orleans; that a magnificent organization 
has been built up; that housing surveys 
have been made and completed; that 
plans for the construction and building 
of utilities have been made. It is fan- 
tastic that all of this should stop. For 
any other type of enterprise the action 
of the Commission and the War Produc- 
tion Board could be understood. ut 
this, gentlemen, is an enterprise which 
takes No. 1 place as eSsential in winning 
this war. It is as important as training 
armies, as building airplanes. 

It is my feeling that it is the duty of 
this Congress to ask and obtain all of 
the facts in this matter. If there has 
been dereliction of duty in the War Pro- 
duction Board, it must be made known. 





Propaganda of U-Boat Skippers 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JARED Y. SANDERS, JR. 


F LOUISIANA 
E HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 20, 1942 


Mr Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I desire to 
place in the Recorp an article by Mr. 
Henry McLemore in the Washington Post 
of July 18, 1942, calling attention to the 
propaganda value to our enemies of all 
of these newspaper stories about the 
courtesy and thoughtfulness of sub- 
marine commanders after they have de- 
stroyed one of our ships and murdered 
American seamen. Mr. McLemore’s pro- 
test against the practice of our press in 
publishing this type of what is obviously 
German propaganda is timely. 

In that connection, I would say 
few days before Mr. McLe rtic 
was published, I received a letter from 
Hon. John H. Schaff, commissioner of 
streets and parks of ty of Donald- 
sonville, La. Mr. Schaff is a constituent 
of mine, who, with good American horse 
, Wrote me to see if something could 
not be done to stop the publishing of these 
stories. Mr. Schaff, however, went 
further than Mr. McLemore and pointed 
out the obvious fact that many of these 
news stories which our newspapers print 
so frequently, might well contain hidden 
code messages. He pointed out that a 
package of cigarettes given the crew of a 

I ship might mean one thing while 
and statements might mean 


IN T! 


SANDERS 


that a 
more’s article 


the ci 


sense 


sunken 


other 


acts 
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enemies to 
her through 


enabling 
with each ot 


another, thus 
communicate 
our press. 

I promptly forwarded Mr. Schaff’s let- 
ter to Mr. Elmer Davis with the request 
that he see if something could not be 
done to stop this practice. 

This war in which we are engaged is 
a brutal war, which we did not seek and 
which we did not start. It is desperate— 
it is brutal—and it is a war to the death, 
and the quicker we Americans recognize 
that this is the real thing, the better off 
all of us will be. 

Mr. McLemore’s article is as follows: 


our 


M LEMORE “DEBUNKS' PROPAGANDA OF 
SKIPPERS 


U-BOAT 


(By Henry McLemore) 

This department likes light summer read- 
ing as much as anyone else and can often be 
found curled up in a hammock chuckling 
over the mischievous exploits of the Gestap 
in Poland and the playful tricks of the Elite 
Guard in Holland, but it feels that there is : 
limit to what Americans should read in the 
good ol’ summertime of 1942 

To come right out and say so, this 
ment is sick and tired of reading of the 
and thoughtfulness of Nazi submarine 
commanders after their U-boats have shot 
heli out of a craft and left the survivors swim- 








iepart- 
cour- 


tesy 


ming around in burning oil or hanging onto 
flimsy rafts hundreds of miles at sea 
It is weary until death of reading stories 


of how these toughest of ail Nazis are really 
g-boat Lord Ches at heart, 
scarcely hold their monocles in their « 
cause of tears and sympathy for the px 
men they have inconvenienced 

Such stories are German propaganda of the 
highest sort. If Herr Goebbels, himsel 
editing the American papers he 
nothing more than that 
prominently displayed. It must 
black heart, 1 B 





pl 








such 


tnere in 5 
through a stack of American new 
see stories where Nazi comn 
painted as tall, handsome, immaculately 
gentlemen, who, when an enemy iy as 
been torpedoed, gracefully surfaces his ship 
and then comes on deck to inquire as he 
health of the survivors 
And such accounts ar‘ 


back 








common in Amer 


ican newspapers. There have been stori f 
how the Nazi commander has offered sur- 


vivors cigarettes and bee: There have been 
stories of how the commande! given tl 
survivors directions as to how to reach land, 
handed them a bottle or two of 
waved them a cheerio as his 
moved away- 


gay 











to prowl On « voy 

The latest account told of njured 
United Nations seaman was tak ) d the 
U-b ‘ given f i tr ! k 
German physician 

The U-boat commande f t any the 
worst of it in the newspaper accounts. They 
invariably speak Maurice Evans I lish l 
have ; ymething like thi 

Dear old boys ) r Re t bad 
we had to let you have the rt} t 
is r, you know, ¢ turnit ! Y 
us m sure.’ 

Nuts t uch stories Mr. Davis and his 
boys who are in charge of «¢ : ng the war 
news shculd put a stop such bvi 
German pr‘ pag ida And C ‘ 

It is pretty obvious that the phony gal- 
lantry of the U-boat comman was ( yked 
up in Berlin long before the commanders 
ever put out to sea. We have had ent 
proof of German heart L 
to know that these oc ( lb 
on 1e part of t onk 
sho and are bout fi 
sale or gold brick 

Come to think « e! gal- 
lantr I 1 U- r & 
boat t« l f 
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his attack the old “Hello, chum,” business 
after he has let them have it amidships with 
all his torpedoes. That is about the same 
as a host at a dinner party beating his guests 
to a pulp, throwing them out into the street, 
and then running out to serve them their 
after-dinner coffee as they stagger around, 
bruised and bloody It’s about the same as 
hitting a fellow over the head with a crow- 
bar and then worrying whether or not he 
has any aspirin to take. 

So, let’s quit running stories about nice, 
friendly Nazi submarine commanders. ~ Let's 
hate them for what they are-——cold, efficient, 
ruthless murderers who, more than any other 
group. are slowing down our war effort 

A few more accounts of how charming 
and gracious they are and the more sympa- 
thetic of cur citizens will be knitting socks 


tor the poor dears 





Protect Our Heritage 


[XT ENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 20, 1942 


SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks 
I include herewith an editorial which 
appeared in the Elkhorn Independent, 
Elkhorn, Wis., calling attention to the 
necessity of keeping in mind that the 
rights of democracy which we have re- 
linquished in the present emergency 
must be restored at the end of the pres- 
ent conflict: 


PROTECT 


Mr. 


OUR HERITAGE 
The people of a democracy willingly give 
up many of their cherished freedoms during 


the conduct of a war. It is necessary that 
vast authority be centralized if the things 
that need doing are to be done quickly. Every 
reasonable man and woman in these United 
States recognizes this fact. 

Because so many of our freedoms have been 
temporarily sacrificed in the war effort, any 
similarity between present conditions and 


“the good old is purely accidental and 
probably exaggerated. Business is not being 
carried on in the ordinary manner and there 
is little hope f past standards of value 
we have known them 

When we speak of “winning the peace’ 


aay te 


as 


We 





not only concern ourselves with the worid se- 
curity that may be arranged after the war is 
ove but with those rights of democracy 
which have been relinquished in the emer- 
genc nt them back, not all of them, 
pe ali that can possibly be restored 
and still fit the picture that appears at that 
time 

The best hope of this country lies in men 


and women who are aware of what we must 
save; not profits, not position, Not social se- 


curity, but the right to work for oneseif in 


the light of freedom. Net earnings may dis- 
appear entirely under the stress of war or 
under destructive political agitation. But 


that loss minor compared with the loss of 
the rights of individuals to carry on indi- 
vidual Outside of winning the 
war, the biggest thing we have to fight to save 
is our right to do business and free agents 
Most of us will have less net earnings from 
now on, but it is of infinitely less importance 
than perpetuating, our right to earn- 
ings, no matter how small, as a result of our 


enterprises 


le 
make 


individual work and ingenuity. 


Politics and War 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. NOAH M. MASON 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 20, 1942 


Mr. MASON. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in te REc- 
orp, I include the follcwing ‘rticle by 
Mark Sullivan, from yesterday’s Wash- 
ington Post: 

POLITICS AND WAR 
(By Mark Sullivan) 

President Rossevelt last week set up a po- 
litical test, specifying the sort of Democrat 
he approves for public office. The test, estab- 
lished in connection with the contest for the 
Democratic nomination for Governor of New 
York, reads: 

“The President says he will support any lib- 
eral candidate selected by the leaders of New 
York State, provided he had supported his 
(the President’s) war policy 100 percent be- 
fcre Pearl Harbor.” 

The test was applied in a single State, Mr. 
Roosev own Technically it might be 
contended that this makes a distinction, that 
the President can take part in the politics 
of his own State and at the same time re- 
frain throughout the country generally; and 
that he might up in his own State a 
standard which he would not undertake to 
apply elsewhere 

But there is nothing whatever in that tech- 
nicality. Mr Roosevelt’s action will be in- 
terpreted as applying universally. Mr. Rocse- 
velt must have so anticipated; to act in one 
specific case is a common way of laying down 
a general policy Everywhere, from Maine 
to California, in contests for offices as minor 
as county sheriff, Mr. Roosevelt's test will be 
quoted—against candidates who do not meet 
the specification, in favor of candidates who 
do. It will be applied in between 
Democrats for party nominations, and even 
more between Democrats and Republicans in 
the November general election 


elt’s 


Seu 


contests 


POLITICS AS USUAL 


By Mr. Roosevelt's action, the notion of any 
adjournment of domestic politics because of 
the war goes over the dam. The country will 
experience politics as usual. From the Pres- 
ident’s act several consequences will flow, 
many unfortunate 

The test is a double one; in the angry con- 
troversies to come it will be called ingenious, 
and harsher words. It is not merely that a 
candidate must have supported the Presi- 


dent’s war policy 100 percent before Pearl 
Harbor; he must also be a liberal, which 


means, in this connection, a new dealer. By 
that double standard the President would 
support any new dealer who followed his war 
policy before Pearl Harbor, but would not 
support a conservative who was with him on 
the war policy 

Let us see how the double test would work 
in specific cases. The President would help 
the New Deal Democratic Senator from New 
Jersey, WILLIAM H. SMATHERS, who is up for 
reelection this year. Indeed, Mr. Roosevelt 
has already gone to great lengths to support 
him. He has appointed, on Mr. SMATHER’S 
recommendation and obviously in the inter- 
est of his reelection, a Federal judge who 
aroused opposition in New Jersey and in the 
Nation; who was opposed for confirmation by 
the venerable Senator Grorce W. Norris, of 
Nebraska, on the charge, as Senator Norris 
put it, that the judicial nominee “is a pawn 
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of the greatest political machine in the 
United States (the Jersey City machine); he 
is a Hague nominee.” 

Mr. Roosevelt by his double test would sup- 
port Senator SMATHERS, but the same double 
test would tabco Senator Carter Guass, of 
Virginia. No one supported the President's 
war policy more vigorously than Senator 
Gass, but the Virginia Senator does not 
qualify by the other half of the test; he is 
not a new dealer. Most of the strongest sup- 
porters of the President’s war policy were 
conservative Democrats, especially from the 
South. All would now be subjected to dis- 
crimination because they are not “liberals,” 
that is, new dealers. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s double test would, of course, 
bar nearly every Republican. Some of them, 
such as Senator WaRkEN R. AusTIN, of Ver- 
mont, and Representative Jamzs W. Waps- 
worTH, of New York, were earnest suppcrters 
of the President's war policy. But while many 
Republicans are liberals in the ordinary sense, 
they would not be accepted as liberal in the 
sense of the President's test, in which liberal 
means new dealer. 

Mr. Roosevelt's test raises one possibility 
which he may not have foreseen—the effect 
on a very large portion of the public. The test 
is for candidates for office, but there is a pos- 
sibility that voters may take it to themselves 
Voters, and the public generally, will see a 
candidate or other public man impugned be- 
cause before Pearl Harbor he did not follow 
the President’s war policy. Now there is a 
considerable portion of the public which did 
not follow that policy »efore Pearl Harbor, or 
followed it Jess than 100 percent. This part 
of the public may take the President’s im- 
pugnment to themselves. In resentment it 
may rally to the support of proscribed candi- 
dates. 


NOT GOOD FOR UNITY 


Self-justification is a strong human trait. 
Campaigns are likely to be fought not on 
the issue of a vigorous prosecution of the 
war, and not on any other issue of today, 
but cn rehashings of the issues of 1 to 3 
years ago, with the accompanying recrim- 
inations and ill feeling. The Presidential 
campaign of 1940 may be fought again. It 
will not be good for national unity 

Just what does it mean to have failed 
to “support the President’s war policy 100 
percent before Pearl Harbor’? About the 
mere definition of the test there will be 
acrimony enough. Part of the President’s 
war policy was preparedness. From that 
there was little or no dissent. Another part 
of the President’s policy consisted of actions 
which many people felt, rightly or wrongly, 
might carry us closer to war. From this 
part of the policy there was much dissent; 
it was reflected in polls taken at the time. 
All these perscns are now and since Pearl 
Harbor wholeheartedly for the war. It is 
not helpful to raise questions and minute 
distinctions about their attitude before Pearl 
Harbor 

The war issue the President raises— 
whether a candidate supported the Presi- 
dent’s war policy 100 percent before Pearl 
Harbor—is a before-Pearl Harbor issue, an 
issue of the past. There are war issues of 
the present One is whether the war is 
being competently fought, and other aspects 
of conduct of the country in wartime. These 
compose a natural issue. To confuse it with 
an issue of the past is not wholesome. 

In all Congress today there is not one 
person who is not in favor of prosecuting 
the war to victory. All the country, except 
a negligible few subject to the criminal law, 
is for prosecuting the war. This is a happy 
condition It is likely to be disturbed by 
raising questions about how men stood in 
the past. 
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The New Tax Bill 
EXTENSiON OF 


or 


HON. CLARENCE E. HANCOCK 


OF NEW YORK 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 20, 1942 


Mr. HANCOCK. Speaker, after 

early 5 months of arduous labor our 
Ways and Means Comn nittee has written 
a new tax bill, designed to raise additional 
revenues of over $6,900,000,000. It has 
been a stupendous task and We owe our 
thanks to the members of that com- 
mittee. 

Tax bills have never been popular and 
they never will be, but the pecple of this 
country know that higher t 1s are neces- 
sary and will pay them willingly. I do 
not believe there is anyone who approves 
of all the provisions in the bill—not even 
the members of the Ways and Means 
Committee. The finished work represents 
a compromise between many different 
interests and points of view 

The feature of the bill which partic- 
ularly disturbs me is the provision relat- 
ing to the excess-profits tax. I fear the 
rate is so high that the smaller business 
concerns cannot live under it. These 
companies are privately financed, they 
cannot float stock or bond issues through 
New York financial houses, their credit 
is local and limited. They must depend 
on earnings put back into plant and 
equipment to maintain themselves. A 
tax of 8742 percent makes it impossible 
to build up the reserves that will be es- 
sential to weather the depression and the 


REMARES 


iy 
Mr. 








axe 








readjustments of the post-war era. 
Congress could commit no greater 


ch 
the 
of life 
meee 


means 


blunder than to enact a tax law wh 
threatens the life of small business, 
cornerstone of the Americ in way 
If small business is destr oyed, it 
the end of private ent 
state capitalism eventually und an eco- 
nomic system entirely foreign to our tra- 
ditions and our ideals. It means the 
death of the free institutions we are 
fighting to prese 
I cannot qualify as a tax 
I cannot offer a perfect f 
puting the excess-profits 






7 





eynert 
i 





rmuia lor com- 


tax, but con 





versation and correspondence I have had 
with many competent businessmen hav 
convinced me that the excess-profits 


given by this bill (8 percent of in- 
capital which is not over $5,- 
000,000) is dangerously inadequate. Ifa 
safe and | reasonable margin of profit i 
given to the businessman before the im- 
positio n of the excess 
care how high the rate is fixed. 
All of us abhor the 
These times call for work ; ic 
and blood and tears. No m: hould be 
permitted to enrich himself out of our 
national struggle and our common peril. 
I feel very strongly that the principle of 
the excess-profits tax should be applied 
to individual incomes. War profits 
should be seized, whether acquired by in- 
dividuals or But privat 
initiative and 


credit 
vested 








corporations 


enterprise ml 


} 


YD 


xin ie SION 
served if our national character is to be 
maintained. Either the excess-profits 
tax is too high or the credit allowed is too 
small, “ Excess pri fits” has an alluring 
sound to the tax makers. To call profits 
excessive does not make them so. 

The bill before us fills 320 pages. It is 
hard to read and still more difficult to 
understand. Every item in it is debata- 
ble. There is one more provision of the 
bill I wish to discuss and to offer a con- 
structive suggestion in relation to it. 

Iam in complete accord with the com- 
mittee’s decision that husbands and wives 
having incomes of their own should be 
permitted to file individual income- ~tax 
returns. It seems to me to be unjust and 
bad public policy to compel a married 
couple to pay higher taxes than two Sin- 
gle persons by requiring them to combine 
their separate omes in a single joint 
return, thus subjecting them to the h 
surtax rates 

But on the other hand, I see n 
reason why a husband wife who 
elect to file separate returns should be 
given greater px Aenyed exemptions aan 
are allowed to other individuals—$1,20 
to a married couple, $500 to an ete, 
ried person. Take the case of a husband 
earning $20,000, and a wife $3,000 per 
annum. That is not a common situa- 
tion but it will serve to illustrate my 
point. In this case the husband will, of 
course, take the entire exem aptic m for a 
cee couple. If I have figured cor- 
rectly, according to the tabl on page 7 
of the bill, his tax will be $5,428, and his 
wife’s $420, a total family tax of $5,848. 
But if both husband and wife take the 
personal exemption of $500 allowed to 
single indivic his tax will be $5,730 
and hers $340, a total of $6,070. In the 
instance I have cited the Government 
Will lose $222 in tax rev s by { 


ns filing ee ul ret 





Inc 


igher 


» logical 






and 


; : 
tials 
uaiS, 


nu 











married pers turn 
greater exemptions than those given to 
single persons, and ine ng them to di- 
ide the total exemption as they pleas 

Under the rule controlli nsidera- 
tion of t kill i calaibh otter mend- 
ments from the floor. Only the amend- 
ments proposed by the \ 1d Means 
Committ are in o1 I dis- 
cussed an amendment on point with 
several members of fl committ 
They do not disagree with me but there 
is an apparent reluctance to change the 
structure they have l iously 
created. 

A very simple amendment would ac- 
complish my purpose. It would only bi 
necessary to change the langu on nas 

the bill, lines 14, 15, and 16, so that 
it will read: 

If suc 1usband and wv re- 

ns e pe nale ss 0 
for the husband and $500 for the wif 

The amendment I suggest will increase 


income-tax rev 


—) 
C LAlS 


enues by many millions of 


not raise a Single prot 


11 


and w 
i 


from married taxpayers because it is sen- 
sible and it is fair. 

I distinctly remember hearing the late 
Sveaker Rainey say on the floor of t 


Ho use that the 


the 


art of taxation consists in 
most feathers with the least 


getting 


ist be pre- squawking. 
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Most of us feel \ m1 \ ( 
this bill d e its imperfec I - 
resentS tn comp e 7 C 1 O1 ¢ 
Ways and Means Comm e wl 
admire and respect. It sui but 
we must Us e a or eave it. 10M 
be studied and revised by the 

In placing these remarks i 1D 

is my hope that some of tl h its 

ssed will be considered and will be 
———— SSS 
The Heme Fr 
The Heme Front an Economic Crisis 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
; 
nT LIAPITC PITIMIEV 
HON. CHARLES A. FT LUNILE! 
{ V i 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPI I 
Monday, Ju 194 

Mr. PLI } S kel s one 
of those who supported the Gore bili, I 
necessarily was for an all-out ov lt 
price control bill based on the plan and 
the economic philosophy « - 
cessful Administrator ¢ the War In- 
dustries Board in World W No. 1, Ber- 
nard M. Baruch. 

How anybody could id 
before the House C on E 
and Currency of I be \ - 





mented by what he later had to say to the 














Yam mitt 
Rules Commit and th 
whe . _ oe krnow * } 
here was a man who knew what he ws 
a 1 1 
talking about, pel 
PI ' I< = Q > 
ana juagmenta to oO 
that had work s mot 
than I can understand 
ELUND ; 
He we ha i l€ - 
no > ns trvir ) a I . 
( cracy, f s ex 
D Tere | h é rie 
the re lic ] & « ( y 
xplicabl 
. . 
Yi L0t | the « 
er ( j 
maint ( 
ti al " I 
piuars by 3 eX} ve expt l i 
i j I V 
' 
nt LO pul 
y to be bu ( 
V t I V 
. T+ 
I i Lt 3 
I Deli ( i f 
‘ 1 vou 
ir ( i 
T PB licy 
NAnA js ; 
e} d ij by 
broad or S 
the a n 
its d or ¢ 
‘ 
T TD + 
e | nt has 7 
trat 1] ’ 
cracking up, but tl 
involved in any change of 
and he is playing politics 
AC . lL, : 
was. But the « j j 
11) hart ++ +} 
Wlil nave to admi ] é [ l i- 


ministration’s way. 
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Charles F. Speare has recently written 
icle for the New York Times, to 

I direct your attention. 

“H—His Procram Eroap 

Com- 
November 21, Mr. Baruch made 
tions: That Cons Ss give imme- 
deration to a price-control bill 
iarantee a sufficiency, at mini- 
of the three necessaries of life— 
and clothin that price con- 
be universal and include rents 
schedules, and wag that al 
ociety should be treated alike, with 
ring eliminated; that price control 
associated with a sound program of 
proit and money controls, 
ation of production of raw 


ds, standardization and simplificatic 


before the Rules 


a. 


tement 


witl 


materiais 


version of facilitie 
tion proceeds in a spiral,” he told tl 
e First one price oes up, then 
The worker, his living costs risi1 
is higher wages. That jacks up prices 
re, and so it goes Once the race has 
ne group will be ahead temporarily 
group wil! be a disadvantage 
are lagging will cry, ‘Wait with 
ol of prices until we catch up.’ 
race there is alwavs some- 


’ 


If inflation is 
halt must be called t 


ching up 


ASTINATION POOR POLICY 
d ally, he added, “It is far 
iat before the 
n in a price-control policy al- 
cost the country billions 
article in the Rotarian last Novem- 
Baruch wrote 
slaughter and maiming and all 
1 them, inflation is the most de- 
all consequences of war. It 
thousands of small business 
like the big fellows, cannot ad- 
widely fluctuating costs 


crue y at those wv 


dde 
race has begun.’ 


of thousands of (¢ 


hers, firemen, polic 


cial-security and insu 


t week Dat 
y covered the 
1 which I qu 
THI 
David Lawr 
AN ECONOMI 
July 17.—General increas in 
basi tries may be an- 
r Labor Board, with 


has risen 


expect- 


of course, aren’t going to pay much of the new 
expense. It’s the Treasury of the United 
States which will foot the bill, because wages 
are a deductible item before taxes, and as for 
excess profits, the employers face a tax of 
around 90 percent, anyway 
The American people who are asked to buy 
War Bonds and who are hoping the bonds will 
not depreciate between now and the time they 
are redeemed will, of course, pay for the in- 
creased expense of conducting the war which 
the administration now has decreed that in- 
dustry shall pay. 
PACIFYING LABOR AND FARM BLOC 
But while the labor group is thus kept from 
kicking over the traces in this political year, 
the administration is also currying favor with 
the other major group which has supported 
the New Dea: for 9 years, namely, the farm 
bloc. For although the bill permitting the 
Government to sell at a discount the wheat 
it has accumulated, namely, at an 83-cent 
price so as to induce farmers to use wheat, in 
addition tc corn, for feeding cattle, has passed 
after considerable controversy another deal ts 
reported to be in the offing. The report is 
that the administration will support legisia- 
tion requiring 100-percent ccmmodity loans 
on the five basic crops so that. the farmer will 
be assurec of parity prices and on top of this 
will also be paid conservation bounties 
So the farm and organized labor groups, 
representing a minority of the American peo- 
ple, are to be taken care of out of public funds 
while the highest taxes in history are levied 
on businesses and on individuals in the 
middle and upper brackets 
INFLATION BECOMES INEVITABLE 
If, or B er hand 
to pay ! 
is footing the bill for war contracts, it is 
urged by labor leaders that the wage rates 
should be increased. Theoretically, there is 
no objection to such ourse, but if price 
control cannct be mede effective—and it 
looks as if it cannot be, due to the fact that 
prices evidently n’t be held in line on 
unt of political oj ition in Congress 
then inflation. long dreaded, becomes inevi- 
able as one cycle succeeds another 
true the War Labor B 
“stabilizing” wages, bu 


business can afford 


lard argues that 

it uses as 

ged i ease in the cost 

here is nothing to prevent further 

in Wages as iilving costs go up, 

certainly will if food prices and other 
aren't controlled 


and 


SCARCITY OF CONSUMER GOODS 
that the workers 
reased spending power but 
able to spend it because of 
This must 
for commodi- 
, and especially necessities, which will 
introduce i a the counterpart of 
“black m , wn abroad These 
to nothing more or less than “boot- 
as it developed in the Voisteadian 
liquor prohibit and illegal ex- 

of good 

hough pos 


vartime 


; down to is 


sumer goods. 


bidding 


ssed power to apply 
control nerica is facing an 
economic crisis because 
courage in governmental 


the executive or legis 


there is not enough 
either in 
lative branches, to meet 
the grave economic issues raised by the war 
Pressure groups interested in privileges for 
special minorities still bold sway as against 
the interest of all the people. The mess was 
o predicted by economists, who in- 
that price contro] must be all inclu- 
V r else the system would break down and 
inflation would come. Politics still rules the 
day in the midst o: the most serious war in 
history. 


circles, 


THE BUZZ-SAW OF INFLATION 
Mr. Speaker, boiled down and sugared 


off to do other than to adopt an all-out, 
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over-all price-control policy and to enact 
legislation to carry out and to admin- 
ister it, is to push the body politic head- 
long against the buzz-saw of inevitable 
economic destruction, inflation, and 
disaster. 


They Are American Heroes, All 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT B. CHIPERFIELD 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 20, 1942 


Mr. CHIPERFIELD. Mr. Speaker, I 
read with a great deal of interest the fol- 
lowing full-page editorial published by 
the Quincy Herald Whig of Quincy, I1., 
in its issue of July 16, 1942. It was pub- 
lished in the interest of Quincy Retailers 
for Victory, “American Heroes Day.” 

THEY ARE AMERICAN HEROES ALL 

This wer has made us change our minds 
about heroes 

We had thought of heroes as creatures of 
Greek or Roman mythology, or, if we were a 
bit more modernly realistic, we consented to 
think of them as soldiers who fought “in the 
name of God and the Continental Congress,” 
or as legendary forefathers who “regretted 
that they had but one life to give to their 
country.” 

Today the hero is that youngster of ours of 
just a few years agi He’s the little fellow 
who was the joy of our lives with whom we 
spent happy hours in joining him in his 
dreams and in planning his future. He’s the 
meddlesome neighborhood brat who wouldn’t 
keep his dog in his own back yard and who 
managed to lead the whole gang across the 
newly made garden which we had carefully 
nurtured and foolishly thought was some- 
thing worth while. He’s the kid who knew 
the song of every bird and maneged to find 
out when and whe the fish were biting. 
He’s the touseled imp whom we helped out of 
his minor He’s the rollicking or 
heartbroken high-school halfback, depend- 
ing on the day’ssccre. He’s the begowned but 
somewhat bewildered graduate listening to 
our grand speeches about the night that 
brings out the stars or the trials that lead to 
triumph 

The hero today is tha 
office who started so unp 
whom glorious stories are now being told. 
In our case, he’s the reporter iad who duti- 
fully went about his work, honestly seeking to 
chronicle the facts and hoping for the day 
of higher pay and greater responsibility. Or 
he’s the plodding chap who smilingly col- 
lected subscriptions at your door. He, the 
reporter or the collect never had planned 
to be a soldier or a hero. One thought of 
“journalism,” and the other thought of “busi- 
ness.” High hopes in a land of opportunity 

Now, they, and others from the office and 
hop, are out there somewhere. They have 
been training, drilling, hardening themselve: 
in body and mind and soul—to do the big 
job that must be done for you and me 

You and I are still here, hoping to continue 
to enjoy the things which these boys are 
defending We go in the morning to our 
business. We return at evening to our homes 
We have our hours of enjoyment among our 
friends. The r: find us with shelter. The 
night gives us rest 


Drilling in camp, 
known adventure 
which must sail a 
living thousands of 


scrapes 


fellow in the 


t young 
romisingly but about 


entraining for the un- 
embarking on that ship 
submarine-infested sea, 
miles from and 


home 
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family and friends, obeying orders that they 
do not understand, landing on strange shores, 
flying their ships of the air over enemy coun- 
tries, looking upward at the desperately dan- 
gerous things that are eager to destroy them, 
and every last boy and man of them ready 
for the final push that must lead to victory. 

They are our heroes. 

Heroes for victory—victory for whom? 

Victory for you and for me. 

Are we complaining about taxes? Are we 
worried about rationing? Do we swear when 
we think of limiting our pleasures? Do we 
surreptitiously count our dollars and wonder 
what stocks to buy so that we can clean up 
on the day when the war is won? 

Or do we honor these heroes of our own 
flesh and blood? Will we buy the bonds to 
the last dollar that we can afford? Will we 
do the little that we can do when our young 
fellows are doing so much—when they are 
doing it all? 

There were heroes of other days—the Na- 
than Hales, the Sergeant Yorks. There are 
the MacArthurs and the Doolittles of today. 
But there are hundreds of boys from Quincy, 
from Adams County, from this Midwest of 
Illinois, Missouri, Iowa, the heart of this great 
Nation. 

They are American heroes all. They are 
commanding us to keep the faith. 





A Report to the People of the Twentieth 
Congressional District of Ohio 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. MARTIN L. SWEENEY 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 20, 1942 


Mr. SWEENEY. Mr. Speaker, on Fri- 
day evening, July 17, 1942, in the ball- 
room of the Hotel Hollenden, Cleveland, 
Ohio, before an audience of over 1,000 
persons, I opened my campaign for re- 
election in the coming primary election, 
August 11, 1942. That such an audience 
could be assembled at a political raily 
on a terrifically hot summer evening is 
a tribute to the people of the Twentieth 
District of Ohio and their interest in the 
forthcoming election. After 10 years of 
service in the Congress of the United 
States I find myself, together with many 
of my splendid true-blue American col- 
leagues, Democrat and Republican, on 
the purge list of the communistic New 
York patriots, whose mentality is Euro- 
pean rather than American, solely be- 
cause we loved the United States of 
America above any nation on earth and 
honestly sought to avoid foreign war in- 
volvement before the Pear! Harbor at- 
tack. 

Mr. Speaker, I served in the House of 
Representatives under a Republican 
President as well as under a Democratic 
President. I never was a political ob- 
structionist and never cast a vote one 
way or the other because of a political 
animosity against any administration in 
power. I am proud of my independent 
voting record in Congress and my hum- 
ble efforts to preserve the integrity and 
independence of the legislative branch of 
our National Government. If the time 





ever comes, which God forbid, when the 
independence of Congress is destroyed 
and when the Representatives of the peo- 
ple in a democracy are no longer per- 
mitted to mention the names of Wash- 
ington, Jefferson, and Lincoln, then the 
present world conflict will have been 
fought in vain, and we shall have sur- 
rendered to dictatorship. 

In the radio address, which I include 
in these remarks, I stated that it is rela- 
tively unimportant whether I serve as a 
Representative in Congress, but it is im- 
portant that the independence of the 
legislative branch of the Government be 
preserved. It is no secret that vast sums 
of money and patronage will be employed 
by the group who seeks to destroy the 
independence of Congress, by defeating 
men who think in terms of the United 
States of America, and have the convic- 
tion to be recorded as such. Every con- 
ceivable weapon will be employed by the 
pseudo patriots against those they. seek 
to purge. Slander, race hatred, distor- 
tion, half truths, and bigotry are some 
of the favorite weapons they are em- 
ploying in the Congressional election 
against candidates for reelection who 
conscientiously opposed foreign war in- 
volvement before Pearl Harbor. By 
their attacks they indict 80 percent of 
the American people and their brave 
sons who are now in the armed forces, 
because they were also against foreign 
war involvement before war was de- 
clared December 8, 1942. My answer to 
these snipping critics is contained in my 
radio address to the people of the Twen- 
tieth Congressional] District of Ohio. I 
welcome this contest and will hold back 
no punches in exposing the disciples of 
disunity who are doing more to destroy 
our form of government than our ene- 
mies abroad. 

The radio address follows: 
both 
I made 


Ladies and gentlemen, 2 years ago 
in the primary and general election 
a definite promise to the people of the 
Twentieth Congressional Distri that I 
would vote against every measure that I con- 
scientiously believed was a step toward for- 
eign-war involvement. Tonight I report to 
you that I kept that pledge. Prior to Pearl 
Harbor the Twentieth 
foreign-war involvement. I 
of the thousands of person } spoke and 
wrote to me on the subject. Because of the 
hundreds of letters I received from the 
in camp, after the passage of the fi 
tive Service Act. These soldi expressed a 
willingness to fight and die for their country, 
but opposed incidents which they believed 
would lead to foreign-war involvement. They 
and their parents heard the President say in 
Cleveland, Ohio, on November 1, 1940, “Your 
will not go to fore battlefields.” 
They heard him say, “Convoys m 
shooting, and shooting means W 
came that fateful Sunday, Decem 7 
a day that the President said will live in 
infamy, when the Japs made a brutal, ul 
provoked attack upon our sovereign Terri- 
tory at Pearl Harbor. On December 
the President asked for a declara f W 
I responded to that call nd stated in 
speech to Congress, that Hawaii wa 
our sovereign territory. Its delegate sat by 
my side in Congress. We legislate for the 


District was against 


ay that because 





boys 


Selec- 


sons 
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Territory, and I further stated in part, “The 
President calls for united action. I respond 
to that call as a Member of Congress and 
as a humble citizen of the Republic. May 
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God be with us as we go forward to victory, 
and may the loss of life be lessened in the 
days to come, when our fine American sol- 
diers and sailors must face the terrible ordeal 
of conflict. Interventionists and noninter- 
ventionists are now brothers in a common 
cause. We did not provoke this assault and 
we have every justification in protecting our 
honor under the circumstances. A united 
America heeds the call.” 

With the declaration of war against us by 
the Axis Powers, you will remember how 
thousands and thousands of young Amer:can 
boys stormed the recruiting offices to enlist 
in our armed forces. Boys who hated foreign 
war involvement, but recognized that bere 
was a situation where the homeland was 
under attack These were boys of Polish, 
Slovene, and Slovak blood They were of 
Irish, German, and Italian blood. They were 
of Czech, Hungarian, Rumanian, and Greek 
blood They were Catholics, Protestants, 
and Jews. They were Americans all in 
common cause. “Theirs was not to reason 
why. Theirs but to do or die.” You would 
think that the unity that brought us to- 
gether after Pearl Harbor would continue, yet 
despite the fact that some of us supportec 
every war measure to date, establishing the 
first blood clinic on Capitol Hill and being 
the first blood donor, despite the fact that we 
fought for the $50 base pay for our ys in 
the service, and made possible for them free 
Postage, you learn from current attacks upon 
my loyalty to my native land, if you can read 
between the lines, that there is in our midst, 
a certain element sowing the seeds of discord 
to divide our people in this critical crisis 

You don’t suppose these vicious attack 
upon my record by the Cleve 
have anything to do with the fact that I am 
currently suing many papers, including the 














land newspapers 





Scripps-Howard chain, for ling lies 
about my reputation for tolerance Y 
don’t suppose it has anything to do with m 


attack upon the newspapers last year whe 


I charged that they operated in vi ticn of 
the Sherman and Clayton antimonopoly lav 
by fixing a uniform price for advert g and 
as you all know, recently charging 4 « S 
for the papers? You don’t suppose it 
anything to do with the charge I mad 
they destroyed the Newsboy} Union nd 
drove the boys off the reet f city? 
You don't suppose it has anythi with 
the charge I made last year that if war was 
declared, the son f these edit 
a way to duck military service By tl 
that statement has come true, thei 
not to date in the armed for Yo Ider 
folks will remember how the two son f 
owners of the Cleveland Pr« were deferred 
in the last war on the grounds that they were 
necessary to the newspaper busin x 
li this has some relation to their « ck upon 
me, but the basic reason 

ned with Communist she l he D 


Worker, the New Republ the I l 

Field’s PM, wl > edit Ralph 
Ingersoll, is now seeking duck the draf 
This outfit headed by one F n : 
his Union for Demccratic Action, have; ted 
out to purge every € 





ee of the United 
mps everyone who doe 
them as un-American and ant 
is singular they make no reference to the 
sale of scrap iron to Japan. From 1930 

sold 10,392,866 tons of scrap 

valued at $153,626,783, in additi ; 
scrap from 1935 to 1941 in the an I 
89,964 tons, valued at $1,643,620, makir 
total value of $155,270,403. We lost 3 
American boys at Pearl Harbor a1 
killed with bombs made fr n 
iron, some of it purchased right hers Clev 
land, Ohio. Thank God I ¥ f f the 
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few Members of Congress who opposed the 
sale of that scrap iron. As recent as May 11, 
1940, I said in a Nation-wide radio address, 
“Can anyone in this audience explain, de- 
spite our protest of neutrality, why we loaned 
$25,000,000 to China to fight Japan, and then 
sold our scrap iron to Japan to be processe 
into cannon to kill the Chinese? Can any- 
one tell me why we loaned $20,000,000 to 
Finland and at the same time purchased Rus- 
sian gold and sold oil and gasoline to the 
Soviet Union to service the bombers to kill 
the Finns?” It would best be left untold 
except for the fact that these elements who 
profited by the sale of scrap iron are the 
noisy patriots who seek to crucify those of 
us who had the courage to think in terms of 
the United States of America over the in- 
terests of any other nation on earth. Yes, 
it is the same group who would love to see 
Martin L. Sweenry tear the Roman collar 
from the body of the Reverend Charles E 
Coughlin. No individual in this Nation did 
more urge monetary reform than Father 
Coughlin. In that movement he was joined 
by Catholic, Jew, and Protestant alike. Yes, 
even the President of the United States in 
1933 joined in the movement to drive the 
money changers out of the temple. This 
movement to restore to Congress its consti- 
tutional right to coin money and regulate the 
value failed temporarily The net 
recult to those who dare to advocate a change 
in our monetary system is defamation of 
character and personal abuse. A casual study 
of the histery of money reform in this coun- 
try will confirm this statement 

There has been no Father Coughlin move- 
ment nee 1926, and despite the fact that 
the newspaper Social Justice was suppressed 
while t) imunist Daily Worker is sold 
yuntry although barred in 
England, and the further fact that Father 
Coughlin now diocese in Detroit 
as a humble priest of God, our newspapers 
I and sneeringly refer to him 
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I need not review my wholechearted support 
of labor legislation and the entire program 
of social reform I supported while a Member 
of the House. I need not tell the Spanish- 
American veterans and the World War vet- 
erans of my support of laws beneficial to 
them, especially the long fight for the pay- 
ment of the soldiers’ bonus, which the bank- 
ers and their selfish interests opposed. I need 
not recite to the Federal employees, especially 
the postal workers of the Nation, the almost 
single-handed fight I am making to secure 
for them much needed wage increases. I 
need not tell my friends in the Townsend 
movement of my labors in behalf of old-age 
pensions. I need not inform the liberal 
forces of America of the major part I played 
in destroying national prohibition and my 
recent exposé of the present drive to once 
more enact wartime prohibition. I said be- 
fore and I repeat, the spearhead of the drive 
against me stems from the communistic 
group in New York and spreads to Cleveland. 
I have a respect for Russia while she remains 
nationalistic and fights against Hitler to pre- 
serve her homeland, but this does not mean 
that I approve of the godless philosophy of 
Stalin which say, “religion is the opium of 
the people.” I join with the Reverend Robert 
Gannon, of Fordham University, who said 
on last July 4, “What a tragic, dreadful thing 
it would be, if, when our boys come back, 
they couldn't recognize our country. For it is 
possible for all the substance of our country 
to be sapped away while the war is being 
won. Please God they will return to find the 
same United States and the same flag, not a 
flag in which the red would be a symbol of 
viclence, the white of surrender, and the 
blue of despair Referring to the recent 
Communist rally in Madison Square Garden 
he declared, “We know they would turn on us 
like wolves the moment Russia signs a peace.” 

If the disciples of discord are silenced, by 
a united effort we will win the war and the 
peace to follow. The pattern of that peace 
which embraces the four freedoms contained 
in the Atlantic Charter is set forth in the 
five points presented by His Holiness Pope 
Pius XII. Here they are 

1. The right of life and independence for 
all Nations large or small. The will of on¢ 
Nation to life must never be tantamount to 
a death sentence r anoth 

2. Disarmame 1unciation of ma- 
terial forc 

3. A judicial 
fulfillment of 

4. Respect 


1) 


in this contest If 


un-American because I sought to keep 
the United States out of the bloody busines: 
of war before Pearl Harbor, so are 80 percent 
of the American people, so are millions of our 
scattered all ot world in the 
present war. ‘he newspapers, who by dis- 
tortion and half ick my public rec- 
ord in Congiess, won’t tell you that I voted 
for a billion dollars a year for the past 10 years 
to build up the defenses of the United States. 
The people o: the entire Nation are watching 
this contest. Let them know by your votes 
at the coming primary election that the 
Twentieth District Ohio is loyal to our 
Cc mmander in Chief and that while we stand 
up and are counted in > primary election, 
we are above all, not Der : or Republi- 
cans, but Americans in very sense of the 
word. It is your fight more than mine. It’s 
relatively unimportant whether I serve as 
your Representative in Congress, but 
portant that thes rinciples 
presented endure nd that the 
of the legislative 
be preserved. 


it is im- 
which I have 
independence 
the Government 
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Emergency Statement by the War 
Production Board 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ALBEN W. BARKLEY 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 21, 1942 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an emer- 
gency statement to the people of the 
United States, issued by the War Pro- 
duction Board. This statement appears 
in the Washington Evening Star and 
other newspapers of today. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Washington (D. C.) Evening Star 
of July 20, 1942} 

AN EMERGENCY STATEMENT TO THE PEOPLE OF 
THE UNITED STATES 

A crisis exists in our war production pro- 
gram which can be solved only by the patri- 
otic cooperation of the American people. 

We are faced with a serious shortage of 
steel scrap, rubber, and other vital materials. 

This shortage must be filled. 

By “scrap” we mean the ordinary junk 
which today is lying in the barnyards and in 
the gullies of farms; in the basements, 
attics, and garages of homes and stores 
throughout the country 

The steel industry operates on the basis 
of half-and-half—about 50 percent metal 
from pig iron and 50 percent remelted scrap 
metal. 

Therefore, about 50 percent of every tank, 
every ship, every submarine, and every gun 
is made of scrap iron and steel. 

The steel industry has been rapidly step- 
ping up its production—from 67.000,000 tons 
in 1940 to a record-breaking 83,000,000 tons 
in 1941. Production in 1942 is already ahead 
of 1941, but we need to get production up 
to the industry’s full capacity of 90,000,000 
tons—a total equal to the output of the 
rest of the world combined 

This volume of production 
attained or increased unless an 
6,000,000 tons of scrap iron 
obtained promptly 

We are faced with the fact that some steel 
furnaces have bcen allowed to cool down and 
that many of them are operating from day to 
day and hand to mouth, due only to the lack 
of scrap. 

The rubber situation is also critical. In 
spite of the recent rubber driv>, there is a 
continuing need for large quantities of scrap 
rubber 

We are collecting every possible pound of 
scrap from the factories, arsenals, and ship- 
yards; we are speeding up the flow of material 
from automobile graveyards; we are tearing 
up abandoned railroad tracks and bridges, 
but unless we dig out an additional 6,000,000 
tons of steel and great quantities of rubber, 
copper, brass, zinc, and tin, our boys may 
not get all the fighting weapons they need 
in time. 

Fortunately, the material exists in Amer- 
ica’s great “mine above the ground.” 

There is enough iron and steel on farms 
alone, if used with other materials, to make: 

Twice as many battleships as there are 
in the whole world today; or 

Enough 2,000-pound bombs to drop 3 per 
minute from big bombers incessantly for 
more than 3 years. 


cannot be 
additional 
and steel is 








Locating and collecting this scrap is going 
to require a canvass of every house and every 
farm. Even one old shovel will help make 
four hand grenades. 

We have set up the machinery for this, 
but it is not perfect. It is a problem that 
can be licked only by American resource- 
fulness, American organization ability, Amer- 
ican muscle, and American will to win. 

We now have in every State a State salvage 
committee of volunteers working directly un- 
der the Governor. 

Under these State committees we have 
county committees and local committees. 
We have special industrial committees work- 
ing with executives of plants in 421 indus- 
trial centers. 

In rural communities we have the county 
war boards, 

These committees can tell you the quickest 
way to get your junk into action. 

In behalf of the Governor and the State 
committee, we urge every committee to or- 
ganize itself into a band of Salvage Com- 
mendos. 

You can either sell your scrap to a junk 
dealer or you can give it to a charity, which, 
in turn, will sell it to a junk dealer, who 
performs an important function by sorting it, 
grading it, packing it, and shipping it to the 
right place. 

We urge local charities and civic organiza- 
tions to ccoperate with the local salvage 
committee and devise a plan of action and 
collection. 

We urge the scrap dealer to cooperate as 
fast as he can in the collection and ship- 
ment of materials. 

We urge industrial executives to appoint 
salvage managers who have both the respon- 
sibility and authority to salvage obsolete 
machinery, tools, and dies. 

We urge every farmer and every house- 
holder in America to act at once. 

Go over your premises with a fine-tooth 
comb. If you have already turned in your 
scrap, look again—you'll probably find more. 

If you do not have enough of your own to 
warrant someone coming after it, form a 
neighborhood pool or take it, yourself, to 
the nearest collection point. 

If there is an old heater or boiler in your 
basement, too heavy for you to move, get 
your neighbors to help you. 

This is a people’s job. It is something you 
can do without interfering with other war 
work or personal duties. 

It is not enough to pile up a little stuff and 
expect somebody to come and get it. Most of 
the work is being done by patriotic volunteers 
with inadequate facilities. They need your 
help in collecting scrap material in the larg- 
est possible amounts and in getting it to the 
right place. 

It is a direct and personal obligation to all 
of our boys on all fronts. 

You may think “my little bit” won't help, 
but your “little bit” multiplied thousands and 
millions of times can create a mountain of 
raw material which can actually turn the tide. 

The situation is serious. Your help is 
needed now. 


HOW SCRAP IRON AND STEEL GO TO WAR 


The steel used in our war machines is made 
by melting together— 

1. Pig iron (about 50 percent); 

2. Scrap generated in the steel plant in the 
process of stee] making (about 25 percent); 

3. Scrap purchased from outside junk 
sources (about 25 percent). 

We have plenty of iron ore to make the pig 
iron needed. But our furnaces operate faster 
when there is plenty of scrap to mix with the 
pig iron. 

This so-called scrap which goes into the 
furnaces to make the steel for tanks, ships, 
and guns is actually refined steel, with most 
impurities removed. Some of the finest qual- 
ity steels are made 100 percent from scrap. 





The iron and steel scrap which you collect is 
bought by the steel mills from scrap dealers 
at established, Government-controlled prices. 

Throw your scrap into the fight! 

(This message approved by Conservation 
Division, War Production Board.) 





The Pattern of Victory—Address by 
Eugene Casey 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOSEPH C. O’MAHONEY 


OF WYOMING 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 9, 1942 


Mr. O’MAHONEY. Mr. President, on 
Monday, June 29, Mr. Eugene Casey, 
special executive assistant to the Presi- 
dent, delivered before the National In- 
dustrial Advertisers Association, Inc., at 
Atlantic City, a notable address entitled 
“The Pattern of Victory.” I ask unan- 
imous consent that the address be 
printed in the Appendix. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

We are in this war up to our necks, and if 
we lose we would lose our necks, too. The 
events of the past few weeks have shaken the 
last grain of false optimism from the Ameri- 
can mind. Any illusions any of us may have 
harbored that this would be a short war, an 
easy war, a war merely of out-producing or 
out-talking the Axis—these illusions have 
gone down with the fortress of Tobruk and 
the ships that the Nazis are sinking along 
our shores. We cannot win this war on two 
lumps of sugar instead of three, nor can we 
beat our mortal enemies by driving only 40 
miles an hour instead of 60. We will win this 
war only after blocd, sweat, and tears, after 
sacrifice and hardship, after fighting and 
working with unbounded passion and deep 
determination. You and I know that we will 
win this war—and that we will not siop until 
the war is won. But we also know that the 
road ahead is dark and tortuous, and that it 
will require every ounce of our strength and 
courage to find our way into the light ahead. 
We are willing to make any and all sacrifices 
(The President calls them privileges) so that 
our precioyis birthrights of freedom and jus- 
tice shall survive and flourish in the world of 
tomorrow 

A great Nation has swung into the grim 
business of defeating its enemies and pre- 
serving those freedoms without which none 
of us could gather here to speak our minds. 
There is something wonderful about the 
grimness with which this Nation is fighting 
the war. We are fighting it as mature peo- 
ple, conscious of the terrible stakes involved, 
conscious of the utter ruthlessness of our 
enemies, conscious that we must either win 
through to a total victory or lose our birth- 
right and our dreams. A carnival spirit is 
not necessary in this war. We do not need 
superpatriots shrieking at us from the street 
corners, nor do we need a band on every block 
to convince us that we are fighting for ideals 
as old as man himself. 

The American people are peaceful people. 
They have tried, in their own way—in their 
democratic way—to solve their problems. 
They have accomplished miracles on this 
continent, without breaking heads as though 
they were eggs, without the help or the aid 
of secret police, without the phony trappings 
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and false gods of cheap dictators who parade 
before their people as infallible beings. All 
in all, we have done pretty well. The demo- 
cratic way is the way of peace, of achieving 
socially profitable goals by discussion, by 
rational means, as benefits freemen endowed 
by their Creator with brains. But when a 
peace-loving people get into a fight for their 
very lives, they fight with a passion that no 
totalitarian nation can hope to match. Free- 
men with free minds fight with a burning 
fury. As Vice President WALLACE said recently, 
when the rights of the peopie are transgressed, 
the people unleash the ferocity of a she-bear 
who has lost a cub. To quote the Vice Pres- 
ident, “It is true that American youth hates 
war with a holy hatred. But because of 
that fact and because Hitler and the Ger- 

an people stand as the very symbol of war, 
we shall fight with a tireless enthusiasm un- 
til war and the possibility of war have been 
removed from this planet. We shall cleanse 
the plague spot of Europe, which is Hitler’s 
Germany, and with it the hell-hole of Asia— 
Japan.” 

There is a healthy lack of hatred in 
war—and a healthy hatred, too. We spurn 
hating other people. We do not despise Ger- 
mans as Germans or Japs as Japs. We de- 
spise with a deep loathing the foul system 
under which they are now governed. We de- 
spise with a deep loathing the cruel and in- 
human tyrants who are now leading them 
down the paths of destruction. We despise, 
above all else, the wicked ideas under which 
they live—the theory that the earth is theirs 
and all the goods therein; that they are the 
chosen people. the creatures picked by 
Heaven to lead the rest of the world by the 
nose. Those ideas we hate, and those ideas 
we will fight to the death 

But as for hatred of whole peoples, we are 
too grown up for that. We leave that sort of 
nonsense to the adolescent Nazi boys and the 
Jap bigots—the mean, miserable, warped, 
tortured minds of those who really hate 
themselves and what they are doing to the 
world so bitterly that they will take it out on 
others. We Americans know that if we in- 
dulge in bitter hatred of enemy people, we 
are guilty of the very sin we are giving our 
every ounce of energy to stamp off the face 
of the earth. We know that once we open 
the floodgates of hate against people—as 
people—we have come perilously close to los- 
ing our precious birthright, a land in which 
men of every race and every creed can walk 
erect and live out their lives in freedom from 
fear. But when it comes to hating the leaders 
of our enemy people and of despising the 
ideas for which they have plunged the world 
into war, then our hate knows no boundary 
nor our passion any horizon. 

America’s answer to the despicable warrior 
chiefs of the Axis is this very minute rolling 
from the production lines of the Nation. Our 
answer is being given to them in no uncer- 
tain terms on every ocean and in every land 
where we can come to grips with the enemy. 
Our answer will continue to roll from the 
lines and be delivered in the heat of battle 
until they have been rendered groggy and 
impotent and until their ideas sink back into 
the hell from which they sprang. 

Today we witness a most perceptible mor- 
ale tension throughout the German nation, 
a strain that I believe will terminate in a 
break in the internal civilian life, perhaps 
even before the subjugation of Nazi armies 

The British, after the merciless bombings 
of Coventry and London and other key cities, 
courageously shouted reassurance to the 
world that they “could take it.” 

Do we hear such utterances from the Ger- 
mans? Certainly not. After Nazi censors 
curiously enough admitted the devastating 
power of the Rostock bombings and the 
electrifying shock on the morale of the civil- 
ian populace, German newspapers became 
most apprehensive of the resultant effect to 
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the population and immediately engaged in 
a cover-up campaign best characterized by 
an editorial in the biological magazine of 
Hitler’s Dr. Alfred Rosenberg: and 
I quote: 

“During air attacks the thickly populated 
areas of towns and cities are bound to suffer 
most. Those areas are inhabited by people 
who are usually poor and who are not likely 
ever to improve their lot and who are no 
great asset to the community. * * * 
Continuous explosions of heavy bombs are 
bound to unhinge mentally those whose 
nervous systems are not as strong as they 
should be. Aerial bombings should there- 
fore enable us to discover a number of in- 
cipient neurasthenics who, in the interest of 
race selection and social hygiene, should not 
be permitted to reproduce their kind. After 
they have been sent to institutions, their 
offspring should be sterilized.” And that 
is the end of the quote. 

Well, I assure you—yes; I promise you— 
that American and British bombers and the 
combined force of the United Nations air 
power will very greatly improve the racial 
strain in Germany in the coming months as 
they have already in the past fortnight. 

Some months ago the President in his 
State of.the Union address set the goals 
of our war production effort. He set them 
with a sense of the productive tradition of 
American industry and American labor. 

Axis critics frantically branded his figures 
as impossible of attainment. 

We all of us understand, too, that mere 
quantity of goods will not win the war. Mere 
production will never take us over the top 
Just turning out guns and tanks and planes 
won't lick our enemies. We must have faith 

ourselves and our institutions—faith in 
our purposes and goals—or the tanks and 
guns and planes will be ghostly instruments, 
without meaning. We must never forget for 
a moment the basis of our form of govern- 
ment—a representative government with 
executive, legislative, and judicial arms, each 
checking and balancing the other. Remind- 
ing you of such a fundamental fact of our 
governmental structure may strike you as 
being “old hat.” But I have noticed lately 
with deep concern a tendency to carp and 
criticize about Congress at every turn of the 
road—a tendency to think of Congress as a 
ig, Stupid body, a tendency to blame 

s for many of our own shortcomings 

ities. Such continued criticism can 

») other ultimate effect but undermin- 

our faith in the power and resiliency 
institutions Criticism is to be en- 
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Hitler’s propaganda appears where least ex- 
pected and under the most innocent auspices. 
It never announces itself as Nazi. It comes 
sugar wrapped and intriguingly boxed. It 
plays upon all our old prejudices and fears. 
And it tries to make suckers of us by making 
us repeat things we often think are our own 
thoughts and very clever, when in reality we 
are spreading word poisons—the poison 
weapons—of our enemies. 

And, perhaps, more important than all, we 
must at all times remember the mighty goals 
for which we fight. Once victory has been 
achieved, what then? Then we will really 
have a job on our hands, probably the most 
challenging opportunity ever given to any 
men at any time in the history of human 
freedom. There are many well-meaning peo- 
ple who today hold their heads in their hands 
and mourn over the future. You must often 
meet up with these people—people who are 
almost afraid to win the war because of 
their fears for the future. They drop large 
crocodile tears over the black clouds they 
think they see ahead They glibly utter 
phrases such as “no matter who wins, every- 
body loses” or “we will have the usual post- 
war depression” or “there will be no jobs 
for everybody” or “how can we demobilize 
industry and return to peacetime living?” 
We have an answer for these people, and it 
is an answer that springs from every rock 
and every valley and every mountain in 
America. It is faith in the future, and faith 
in the nobility of America. It is faith in 
ourselves and in our allies. It is faith in 
man 

When we stop to think of the horizon that 
will unfold before us at the end of this war 
the very thought itself becomes staggering. 
By the close of the war we will have built up 
the greatest productive facilities in the his- 
tory of the world. And all around us—in the 
devastated areas of Europe and Asia—will be 
the greatest want and need. In our own 
country there will be jobs to fill and mouths 
to feed, and a vast intricate economic ma- 
chine that must be kept running full blast. 
It must have struck all of us at one time or 
another that if we possess the ingenuity, the 
skill, and the courage to produce to the limit 
under the pressure of war—why, we must 
possess the same ability to produce under the 
pressure of peace. This war is teaching us a 
great many things about producing goods 
under pressure of time—of meeting seemingly 
impossible schedules—of getting the factories 

nd blast furnaces of the Nation geared to 

speed that is startling the world. This 
miracle of production is giving us a hint of 
the way in which we can solve our peace- 
time problems We must—and we will— 
learn how to distribute the world’s goods so 
that all may be able to purchase the goods 
that they produce. We will find a way to 
rehabilitate the devastated areas; we will 
ind a way to raise the standard of living 

‘the common man everywhere in the world, 

All this will call for every drop of in- 
genuity that the American businessman pos- 
Never in his long career of adven- 
ture and creation will he been pre- 
sented with such an opportunity to spread 
his skills and his productive genius over 60 
wide a stage. Never will he have been pre- 
sented with su a challenge. And if he 
applies the courage to the post-war problem 
that he is now applying to the problem of 
producing for war—there is nothing that can 
stop the building of a better world nor the 
march of freedom for all men 

It is vital to national security and national 
growth that we enjoy cooperation, under- 
standing, and unity after the war by Gov- 

and industry—as well as among 
governments of all ns Democracy will 
survive, have no fears—for once established 
everywhere it will be discovered to have 
answered the deepest yearnings of all people 

In the post-war world we will do away 
with dogmas that cause distrust and ridi- 
cule—that only by its suc- 
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cesses, and government only by its failures— 
or vice versa. Government and business will 
walk hand in hand toward the building of 
a better world. If we look forward to a final 
court of international arbitration, is it too 
much to plan for and accept one at home? 

Business will accept legitimate enlightened 
guidance by intelligent, public-minded Gov- 
ernment agencies in the same spirit that 
the people of the world will accept a policing 
of the world after a new peace has been 
born. 

We will build a new assembly line—to re- 
place the assembly line of war. This will 
be a dual Government-industry line—one of 
harmony, goodwill, and understanding. It 
will be born on a planet that is planning for 
peace based on the Atlantic Charter and the 
“four freedoms,” and reared to maturity by 
the liberal, enlightened, and humanitarian 
instincts and philosophy of a God-fearing, 
peace-loving, free American people. We are 
destined to build a world whose air will be 
free, whose land will be free, and whose seas 
will be free; a world without force or sub- 
jugation; a world of free mankind; a world 
without Prussian militaristic phobia or ma- 
niacal Japanese peril; a world free in fact and 
not just theory. The world is destined to 
have brotherly love, for in God’s own name 
we must pledge ourselves to be our brother’s 
keeper. 

That is our answer to the gloomy ones 
who predict disaster after the war. They will 
be snowed under by the inexorable march of 
progress. There is no room today for the 
faint of heart. There will be none tomorrow. 
America is determined that this war shall 
not have been fought in vain—and that from 
it will spring the kind of world that we want 
not only for ourselves but for our brethren 
everywhere 

That is the road ahead. And that is the 
road we propose to travel to the end. Yes, 
that is the pattern of victory. 


Speech of Hon. Edward B. Hitchcock 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LOUIS J. CAPOZZOLI 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1942 


Mr. CAPOZZOLI. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy to have secured permission to in- 
clude in the ConcrEssIoNAL Recorp the 
address of Hon. Edward B. Hitchcock, 
special assistant to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, delivered on July 8, 1942, at a 
War bond rally, held at New York City, 
by organizations of Americans of Italian 
descent, at which Mr. Gene Pope, the 
publisher, presided as chairman. 

The arguments contained in Mr. Hitch- 
cock’s address are logical, fair, and of a 
nature calculated to do the most good 
amongst Americans of Italian descent 
and nonnaturalized Italians. 

In his brief reference to the causes 
which led to the establishment of Mus- 
solini’s power, the speaker, in reality, 
sounds a quiet note of warning against 
the abandonment of a great people to 
economic sufferings, without a kindly in- 
terest being shown in their plight by 
those countries which are more fortunate 
economically. Mr. Hitchcock hints very 
broadly that the people of Italy did not 
get fair treatment foliowing the armistice 
of the last World War. He argues that 
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the failure of the statesmen at Geneva to 
recognize the plight of the people of Italy 
indirectly led to the establishment of 
Mussolini’s power. 

His stirring arguments as to why war 
bonds should be purchased fell on very 
sympathetic ears. His address was fre- 
quently interrupted by applause, and 
after Mr. Hitchcock took his seat the 
audience was so insistent in its com- 
mendation of the address that the 
speaker was compelled to take several 
bows. 


I, too, love Italy. 

I lived for many years in that land, among 
its friendly people with their quick laughter, 
their warm hearts and their sweet voices. I 
had my home there, in the midst of olive 
groves and vineyards with the blue and gold 
of the Golfo di Napoli ever before me and 
with Vesuvius smoking lazily in the distance. 
And so I came to know the people of Ita!y— 
men and women of high and low degree, 
statesmen, intellectuals, poets and peasants; 
bronzed contadini who worked with the soil 
as a sculptor works with his clay; grizzled 
fishermen who lived in the little villages be- 
side the sea and sang as they drew in their 
nets; nice youngsters, and old women, and 
little children. I knew the Italians and came 
to understand their problems. 

I was living in Italy during the difficult 
days after the Armistice, when men who had 
fought with the Allies in that other war “to 
make the world safe for democracy” looked 
out with sad eyes from despairing hearts and 
knew that things were not coming out as they 
had planned, but they didn’t know what to 
do about it. I, too, wanted to do something 
about it, but I didn’t know how. I knew 
that just pasting democratic labels on peo- 
ples and then casting them adrift on a storm- 
tossed sea was not enough. I had sat at 
Geneva and had watched the antics of little 
men—the deaf, dumb, and blind who had no 
real concept of their opportunity to make a 
better world out of the shambles. Not all of 
them at the League were like that, but the 
wise ones who tried hard to make the others 
see the truth were few and far between, and 
the demagogues and shysters held the boards 
most of the time. 

Meantime there had arisen a man in Italy 
who at least saw what was wrong and what 
was happening to his people, and he started 
cut to do something about it. That man 
certainly had vision then. He also had a 
kind of ability, for he made himself dictator, 
and for a while he worked creatively and 
planned effectively, and he helped his coun- 
try—in the beginning. He told his people 
that their salvation lay in work, and that if 
they would work hard and be united they 
could be strong—like sticks bound together 
in a bundle—Fasces. He built good roads and 
public buildings. He curbed graft. He drove 
the beggars off the streets. He made the peo- 
ple work. He began building a new Italy—at 
least he began laying good foundations. So 
that many patriotic Italians came to believe 
in him and to accept him as their Duce. 
Even I, who never believed in him and who 
always deplored his specious system, had to 
admit the material progress which he was 
attaining. But soon, very soon, he started 
paring the freedoms of his people and deny- 
ing them their spiritual rights. He told 
them that the state was supreme, that they 
were not masters of that state but servants 
of that state, and he declared himself to be 
supreme over that state. He declared that 
he, the Duce, was the new Caesar of Italy 
who would lead them into the promised 
land where there would be milk and honey— 
and vino rosso—in abundance. Now he be- 
gan preaching intolerance and racialism, the 
doctrine that might is right, the religion 
of brute force instead of Christian brother- 
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hood, and the jungle laws of the will to kill 
and the greed for more. When his people 
understood what he was doing, it was too 
late. The Duce was in power and all-power- 
ful, and there was nothing the people could 
do about it—not yet. When he pulled them 
along with him into his alliance with Hitler, 
the other dictator, they protested in their 
hearts, and some of them who protested out 
loud were shot as traitors or imprisoned on 
the island where their voices would not be 
heard. But it was already too late, and the 
people realized that they had given them- 
selves and their birthright over to an un- 
scrupulous demagogue, that they had tied 
themselves to the bloody wheels of a mon- 
ster juggernaut which was rolling relent- 
lessly over the once free European lands and 
peoples, that they had been sold out, and 
that they were doomed to be slaves of a brutal 
system whose seat would be not Rome but 
Berlin. 

Today Italy is in chains with the rest of 
dominated Europe. Today Italian freedom 
has been gibbetted and garrotted and guil- 
lotined. Today Italian democracy has been 
stripped and flogged and crucified on the 
crooked cross of nazi-ism. Today the Duce 
is as surely the prisoner of the Fiihrer as is 
the King of Belgium or the Chancelor of 
Austria. Your hearts and mine are sore and 
wracked and tormented, and our eyes have 
been blinded with the tears of our impotency, 
because we haven’t been able to see what we 
could do about it. 

Yes; today Italy is in chains—the Italy we 
love. But tomorrow Italy shall be free— 
freed from the clutches of a system which 
has crushed its precious freedoms and choked 
the song in its throat, which has cloaked its 
gay-hearted people in sackcloth and ashes, 
which has thrust them back into serfdom 
and poverty and death. The Duce has de- 
clared war against the United States. And 
now we Americans are at war to drive the 
Duce and al: his little duces out of Italy, 
and to restore Italy to the Italians. The 
Duce’s name is no longer Benito, but Finito— 
quasi finito. 

I, too, love Italy. And I am buying bonds 
to free Italy. I am investing all I can spare— 
and more—in the cause of decency and de- 
mocracy, for the victory of right over might, 
for the overthrow of tyranny and the en- 
thronement of freedom, for the establishment 
of a new order. for the organization of a 
better world—not just a richer world for the 
few but a righter world for the many, a 
fairer, juster, nobler world, where the best 
of us must be willing to share with the worst 
of us, and to aid the least of us to stand in 
the sun with the rest of us. 





At last I see how we can help the Italy 
that we love. By buying bonds to end 
bondage. 

I, too, love Italy. 

Condemnations of Nazi Persecution 

Voiced by Christian Leaders of 

Europe 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Tuesday, July 21, 1942 


Mr. MEAD. Myr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix a statement entitled “Con- 
demnations of Nazi Persecution Voiced 
by Christian Leaders of Europe.” 
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There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Throughout the entire continent of Europe 
the sufferings of the Jewish people has called 
forth from many Christian spokesmen the 
emphatic condemnation of what the Nazi 
authorities openly concede to be a deliber- 
ate campaign to extirpate the Jews 

Leading churchmen, political figures, and 
statesmen have expressed their horror over 
the bestiality of a policy that has already 
been sealed in Polarid by the murders of 
700,009 innocent Jews. 

As recently as last July 8, over the British 
Broadcasting Co.’s network, England’s lead- 
ing Roman Catholic prelate, His Eminence 
Cardinal Hinsley, archbishop of Westminster, 
appealed to his fellow Christians to resist 
the “black deeds of shame” which the Nazis 
are committing. Basing his protest on au- 
thentic documents that “proved beyond ques- 
tion the utter bestiality of the Nazi method 
in conquered Poland,” the cardinal declared 
that “innocent blood cries out to heaven for 
vengeance. Everything religious, be it Jew- 
ish, Catholic, or orthodox,” he exclaimed, 
“is the target of the pagan hatred of the Nazi 
agents.” 

Writing in the Jewish Bulletin of London 
last March the British prelate, in a statement 
subsequently given widespread prominence 
in Catholic newspapers in England, asserted 
that the cruel treatment of the Jews at any 
time and in any land called for the strongest 
condemnation. 

“Whoever believes in God, our loving 
Father,” he continued, “revolis against the 
tyranny of governments which oppress His 
children of any race. To the Christian and 
Catholic, Jews and gentiles are alike sons of 

he Eternal Father. In every human heart 
the decent sentiments of justice and equity 
proclaim that a Jew is a fellow man and en- 
titled to be treated as such. All these mo- 
tives of religion and natural humanity have 
been discarded by the Jew baiters in past 
times and in many lands. But never and 
nowhere has the savagery of prejudice been 
so fiercely let loose as in Nazi Germany and 
in the Nazi-dominated countries during these 
last years of unexampled brutality. The 
whole world knows the frantic hatred with 
which the Hitler gang has pursued the Jews. 
As we hope for good will and fair play for 
ourselves, so must we insist on justice and 
compassion for all our fellow men. We Cath- 
olics, with other Christians,” the cardinal 
concluded, “have had our share of persecu- 
tion and of calumny; we are enjoying martyr- 
dom now as we did centuries ago before this 


violent age of systematic iying—and so we 
can well understand the Jewish reaction to 
similar treatment by whomsoever it is 
inflicted.” 

When the Polish Government, in exile, in 


a German-language broadcast, officially con- 
firmed the report that 700.000 Jews had been 
massacred by the Nazis in Poland since the 
summer of 1941, a group of 23 members of 
the British Parliament, impressed what 
was termed the greatest mass 
slaughter in history,” submitted a res 
tion to the House Commons express 
“indignation and horror over the Nazi 
ities’ and assuring that 
unfailingly be exacted.” 
Following other recent protests by Britis! 
statesmen, among them Lord Strabozi, 
Laborite peer, and Oliver Locker-Lampson 
Conservative member of Parliament, the Brit- 
ish Minister of Information, 
half of the Government, asserted that retribu- 
tion would be exacted from the Nazis after tt 
war for their crimes is il 
pied territories. Throughout the week bo- 
ginning July 13 it was announced, deta f 
the Nazi massacres would | 
the British air waves in all languages daily 
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At a gathering in London, Dr. Benes, exiled 
Czechoslovak President, told his hearers: 
“Unless we make clear that aggressive war 
will always involve punishment of the na- 
tion which provoked it and that civilized 
men simply will not accept any crude racial 
theories or other Nazi theories about the 
‘herrenvolk,’ I can see no hope for Europe or 
humanity.” 

Nazis are continuing to exert pressure 
upon the Czech clergy in an attempt to alter 
their pro-Jewish attitude. The pro-Nazi 
Prague daily, Cezkoslovo, bitterly criticized 
the church stating that “it is serious that the 
clergy keeps silent on the Jews.” A Protes- 
tant newspaper, denounced last September 
by Sano Mach, Slovakian Minister of the 
Interior, declared: “What is being done to 
the Jews in Slovakia is not in accord with 


the principles of humanity and even less 
with the principles of true Christianity.” 
The resignation of Bishop Berggrav, the 


head of the Lutheran State Church of Nor- 
way, and of the other Norwegian bishops, has 
followed the stout opposition that Nor- 
wegian Christians have offered to the Nazis 
and their Quisling supporters. Recently the 
bishops issued a pastoral letter denouncing 
the persecution of Jews as a crime against 
the teachings of Christianity. 

Throughout France there is implacable op- 
position on the part of many Protestants and 
Catholics toward Nazi anti-Semitism. Re- 
cent expression of this sentiment was given 
by the Roman Catholic archbishop of Tou- 
louse, the Most Reverend M. G. Saliege, in a 
letter to a Toulouse rabbi condemning Mar- 
shal Petain’s anti-Semitic laws. The arch- 
bishop, recalling the statement by Pope Pius 
XI that “we are Semites spiritually,” is re- 
ported to have said that for that reason 
Catholics are “deeply affected by the tragedy 
which has befallen the people of Israel.” In 
his letter, Archbishop Seliege asked the Al- 
mighty to relieve the sufferings of the Jewish 
peopl A recent report from the Netherlands 
announced that a pastoral letter denouncing 
the “unmerciful and unjust treatment that 
is being meted out the Jews by those in 
power in our country” had been issued by 
the Catholic archbishop and all the bishops 
of the Netherlands. Many Dutch Christians 
have taken many risks to comfort and to help 
their Jewish compatriots. This is substan- 
t 
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to 


iated by a report which came through Stock- 
10lm recently that Dutch workers have been 
into the Jewish ghettos in Amster- 
night in order to protect Jews from 
i-Jewish attacks 
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At a time Nazi anti-Jewish measures cas- 
caded upon tl victims, the Protestant min- 
ister of Holland addressed to Dr. Arthur Sess- 
Inquart, Reich Commissioner for the Nether- 
lands, a spirited protest, in which it was 

ted ° These measures violate the 

ual dignity of mankind, are contrary to 
pri: e of Christian mercy * * *.” 

vi he Nazi dio in Holland attacked 
the ( s for r “protection of Jews,” 

was not long delayed. It came at a 
meeting in Amsterdam of two of the 
t Dutch Protestant parties, when Dr. 
ker de Bruine, former Cabinet 
{ I d der of the Christian Histori- 
Society, declared: “Do not expect of us 
for the sake of national unity, 
p life that which most 
freedom is in our 
, f education, and 
I is shortiy after this that the 
of e six Protestant church groups 
i ( luding several hundred clergy- 
inced the anti-Jewish 
c t Christian ideals” and 

f j pea 
Du € 1 the streets 
Vv 1e | ibed vid on their 
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voor Joden” (forbidden to Jews) were torn 
down in several towns. Elsewhere Dutch 
Christians continue to show their feelings 
by greeting Jews with obvious ostentation, 
or by giving up their seats in trolley cars and 
buses to standing Jewish compatriots. 

In one recent case the entire Christian 
population of the Belgian capital donned the 
Star of David and so made ridiculous and in- 
effective a Nazi decree aimed at their Jewish 
fellow citizens. 

From Berne, Switzerland, last December 
came a report that 300 ministers of the 
Protestant Church in Switzerland had con- 
demnhed the deportations of Jews from Nazi- 
held territory and also demanded that the 
church take a stand against anti-Semitism. 
At a meeting of the Swiss Society for Aid to 
the German (Bekennende) Church in Swit- 
zerland, the assembled clergymen attacked 
the Jewish deportations as “especially hor- 
rible in number and manner,” and asked for 
the proclamation of the following program: 

“1. The church, to which the Gospel hus 
been entrusted through God’s mercy, calls 
upon its members to pray for suffering Jewry 
and to do everything possible to relieve their 
sufferings. 

“2. The church condemns the mockery and 
persecution of the Jewish people as a revolt 
against the creative will of God. 

“3. The church feels itself especially bound 
together with the fate of the Jewish people, 
according to the New Testament. Anti- 
Semitism is irreconcilable with membership 
in the Christian community.” 

Liberty-loving church leaders of every 
country of Europe, including the highest 
authorities of the Protestant and Catholic 
Churches of Germany, have condemned these 
Nazi persecutions. 





Gas Subsidies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANCIS MALONEY 


OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1942 


Mr. MALONEY. Mtr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Recorp an editorial 
which appeared in the Washington Post 
on Saturday, July 18, entitled “Gas Sub- 
Sidies.”’ 

The editorial points out, as I tried to 
on the Senate floor, that a subsidy in this 
particular instance should not be ac- 
cepted as an indication that those who 
support the idea favor subsidies as a 
general plan. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 





The announcement that the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation, through a subsid- 
iary, the Defense Supplies Corporation, will 


pay a subsidy to the oil industry to offset 
the increased cost of transporting oil to the 
eastern seaboard touched off a lively debate 


the Senate on the desirability of paying 


subsidies to avoid price increases. Congress 
has authorized the Office of Price Adminis- 


ruction Fin Cor- 
under certain 


tration and the Recon 
poration to resort to subsidies 








conditions, and both agencies have already 
done so on a restricted scale. It cannot be 
said, therefore, that Congress has refused to 


take a stand on the subsidy question, though 
it has shown a profound reluctance to pro- 
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vide the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
and the Office of Price Administration with 
additional funds for subsidy purposes. 

Undoubtedly subsidization presents some 
extremely difficult problems of policy, and 
Congress cannot be expected to act hastily. 
However, it should be possible to formulate 
some general legislative rules for guidance 
of the administrative authorities. In the 
case of gas—a strategic commodity—a strong 
case can be made out in favor of subsidies 
because the added cost of shipping oil by rail 
instead of by tankers is a direct result of 
the submarine campaign. This extra cost 
may fairly be regarded as a war outlay to be 
borne by everybody instead of by gas and 
oil consumers living in a restricted area. 
Moreover, the payment of a subsidy to the 
oil industry appears to be a lesser evil than 
the innumerable adjustments required by 
changes in the price of gas and oil. 

The situation is quite different when it 
comes to paying subsidies on an extensive 
scale as a means of keeping prices of all sorts 
of commodities from rising above industrial 
price ceilings. Mr. Henderson maintains 
that thousands of small businesses essential 
to our economic system must be subsidized 
unless we are prepared to witness their 
wholesale extinction or else raise price ceil- 
ings over a wide area. If subsidies to hard- 
pressed marginal producers could be kept 


within reasonable bounds, and limited to 
reasonably efficient concerns, they would 


doubtless be preferable to the suggested un- 
pleasant alternatives. But there is undoubt- 
edly grave danger of abuse—danger that sub- 
sidies might become the approved method of 
holding down price ceilings. 

Congress should keep sufficient control of 
the purse strings, therefore, to make certain 
that public money is not being poured out 
in the form of subsidies to cover up the 
inadequacies of the price-contro] system. If 
prices to the consumer can only be kept 
down by saddling the Treasury—and that 
means ultimately the taxpayer—with a huge 
load of debt incurred for payment of indus- 
trial subsidies, the social cost of controlling 
prices may prove to be much too high. 





Fishways at Bonneville Operating 
Successfully 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1942 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, since the 
question of the effectiveness of the fish- 
way facilities installed at the Bonneville 
Dam on the Columbia River in my dis- 
trict has been raised, I would like per- 
mission to give some concrete results of 
the operation of these fishways. The 
facts I will give are authentic and have 
been furnished to me by the Chief of En- 
gineers of the War Department based 
upon surveys and studies made by the 
United States district engineer at Port- 
land and the Bonneville Power Adminis- 
trator in the United States Department 
of the Interior. 

I personally have taken occasion a 
number of times to visit this project and 
to examine personally these facilities and 
discuss with those in charge on the 
ground the various questions having to 








do with the effectiveness of these facili- 
ties in meeting the problem of allowing 
the passage of fish life over the dam so 
that this great industry may not be in- 
terfered with. 


FISHWAYS 


The Columbia River and its tributaries 
provide the spawning grounds for sal- 
mon, trout, and other migratory fish. 
The fishing industry in the Pacific 
Northwest with a product worth an esti- 
mated $10,000,000 annually is dependent 
on the Columbia River salmon. The 
small salmon, called fingerlings, hatched 
from eggs laid in the gravel stream beds, 
descend the river and enter the ocean. 
After maturing in the sea from 3 to 4 
years the salmon enter fresh water to 
spawn, ascending the same stream in 
which they originated. It is while at 
sea and while on the upstream migra- 
tion that they are caught for market 
and sport. To give positive assurance 
of the passage of fish at all times, two 
independent types of fishways were in- 
stalled, one the conventional, pool-type 
fish ladder; the other a fishlock, which 
operates on the principle of a navigation 
lock. There also was added a feature 
known as a “collecting system,” the func- 
tion of which is to increase the effective- 
ness of the fishway entrances in attract- 
ing fish to them. 

FISH LADDERS 


Each fish ladder consists of an inclined 
water passage, 40 feet wide, circling 
around the end of the dam from the 
lower to the higher water level. At in- 
tervals of 16 feet along this passage, 
there are cross partitions, 6 feet in height, 
the crest of each successive one of which 
is 1 foot higher than the one next below. 
Water flows down this passage, spilling 
over the successive cross partitions to 
form a series of pools. Fish attracted 
by this flowing water are readily able 
to pass from pool to pool in climbing to 
the higher level. In each partition be- 
tween the pools there is a submerged 
opening, 2 feet square, through which 
a large proportion of the fish swim with- 
out rising to the surface. 

FISH LOCKS 


The fish locks as installed at Bonne- 
ville Dam are identical in principle with 
navigation locks. Each lock consists of 
a vertical hydraulic chamber, 20 feet by 
30 feet in section. Near the bottom of 
the chamber, a gate-controlled opening 
1¢C feet square communicates with the 
water below the dam. A similiar opening 
near the upper end of the chamber com- 
municates with the water above the dam. 
A conduit system entering the bottom of 
the chamber provides for filling and 
draining. In operation, the entrance 
gz.te first is opened and a moderate quan- 
tity of water admitted through the bot- 
tom of the chamber flows out through 
the entrance gate to aitract fish into the 
chamber. The entrance gate then is 
closed and the chamber is filled by water 
admitted through the bottom. The gate 
then is opened, permitting the 
cape to the river above the dam. A sub- 
merged grill that slopes downward to- 
ward the exit gate may be slowly raised 
beneath the fish to urge them toward the 
exit and assure their departure. The 
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exit gate then is closed, the lift chamber 
drained, and the entrance gate opened 
for the commencement of a second cycle. 
The fish locks are provided in pairs, in 
order that one chamber always may he 
open for the entry of fish. 

COLLECTING SYSTEMS 


The effectiveness of a fishway system 
in attracting fish to its entrance depends 
to a great extent upon the combination 
of the magnitude of its entrance and the 
quantity of water discharged through it. 
In order to obtain these advantages with- 
out the necessity of correspondingly in- 
creasing the magnitude of the fishways 
as a whole, there was added at Bonneville 
Dam a feature new to fishway design, 
which has been termed a “collecting sys- 
tem.” In principle the fishway adjacent 
to its entrance is expanded horizontally, 
vertically, or in both directions. Under 
the floor of this expanded area is a series 
of diffusing chambers through which 
auxiliary water supplied by a conduit 
system may be admitted at a controlled 
velocity. In this way the normal flow of 
the fishway is augmented ten- to fifteen- 
fold to give at the entrance a flow of ap- 
proximately 1,000 cubic feet per second— 
the equivalent of a fair-sized river. 

NUMBER AND POSITION OF FISHWAYS 


Three sets of fishways were provided 
with entrances at each end of the spill- 
way dam and across the face of the 
powerhouse. Each set of fishways con- 
sists of a collecting system, a fish ladder, 
and a pair of fish locks. The fish ladder 
and fish locks connected with the same 
collecting system may be operated simul- 
taneously or separately. 

The fish locks at the two ends of the 
spillway dam are embedded in the struc- 
ture and form an integral part of the 
dam. The two ladders with entrances 
at the south end of the spillway and at 
the powerhouse join to form a single 
structure for the upper third of their 
course. The collecting system in the 
south channel has the form of a flume- 
like passage extending across the face of 
the powerhouse and having openings for 
the entrance of fish distributed along 
its entire length. At its north end this 
passage communicates with a fish ladder. 
At the opposite end are a pair of fish 
locks and an opening through which the 
navigation lock may be 
passage of fish. 

An additional fish ladder designed pri- 
marily for downstream migrants 
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used for the | 


but | 


available for upstream migrants as well, | 


has also been provided. From its en- 


trance at the mouth of Tanner Creek, | 


about a half mile below the dam, it ex- 
tends in a series of long pools and typical 


| ladder sections, to its exit just south of 





the navigation lock. 
DOWNSTREAM MIGRANTS 
Even though downstream migrants are 
little affected by passage through the 


turbines and over the dam, four special 
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ders, but the pools are much smaller and 
the drop between pools is greater. 
FISH COUNTING 


As a means of observing the success of 
the fishways, fish-counting stations have 
been installed in each ladder. Each 
counting station consists of a picketed 
barrier in which there are three gate- 
controlled openings, 2 feet wide, for the 
passage of fish. A submerged white 
platform over which the fish must pass 
as they leave the counting gate aids in 
the identification of species. 

The counting stations remain closed 
except when an observer is present to 
count the fish. Experience has shown 
that there is very little movement of fish 
at night. Counting, therefore, generally 
is limited to the hours of daylight, the 
gates being kept closed at night. During 
the peak of the run two or three counting 
stations in each iadder are operated at 
one time. Each species of fish is counted 
separately and counts are recorded 
hourly. 

During the first 6 months’ actual count, 
271,361 chinook, 74,961 blueback, 15,150 
silver, 1,245 chum salmon, 106,453 steel- 
head trout, 2,067 other game fish, 5,325 
shad, 372,611 scrap fish (suckers, squaw- 
fish, chubs, carp, and so forth), 2,241 
whitefish, and 223,248 lamprey passed 
over the counting stations on the way 
upstream. 


Approrimate fish count (upstream migration) 
Columbia River, Bonneville, Oreg. 


| | } 
Other 
{ Salmon | = 





Calendar year mprine | otal 
species } 
| | } 
| | 
a ai i eta 495, 000 | 229, 600 | 724, 606 
1940 | 7329, 200 205, 000 | 944, 200 
| 
} 
' 


1941 (through October) ___| 661, 800 203, 200 | 865, 000 
! i i 


Mr. Speaker, the fishways installed at 
Bonneville have proven adequate and we 
may be assured that fish life in this great 
river of the West—the Columbia—is be- 
ing fully protected and that the Bonne- 
ville project will not in any way limit the 
production of fish, which is such a valu- 
able asset in our economy. 





Florida Barge Canal 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. FRANCIS MALONEY 
OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1942 
Mr. MALONEY. Mr. President, I ask 


unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix of the Rrecorp an editorial 


| which appeared in the Washington Post 


|; on Sunday, July 19, 


bypasses have been provided with en- | 


trances located at points at which fish 
are most ant to reach the dam. By- 
pass entrances have been placed at each 
end of the spillway, between the power- 
house and navigation lock, and south 
of the navigation lock. The fingerling 
bypasses are similar in design to the lad- 


entitied “Florida 
Barge Canal.” 

I ask to have the editorial printed 
because I think it of great importance 
that we build the national pipe line from 
Illinois to the New York area before the 
Government begins other projects which 
would use manpower and materials in 
undertakings which will not begin to 
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meet the needs of the distressed east- 
coast area to the extent this section 
would be helped by the extension of this 
vitally necessary pipe line. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, 
as follows: 


Both the House and Senate have passed a 
bill authorizing construction of a Florida 
barge canal. There can be no conceivable 
justification for undertaking such a project 
at this time in order, as alleged, promptly 
to facilitate and protect “the transport of 
materials and supplies needful to the Military 
Establishment.” It may be that construction 
of a waterway of this type will serve a useful 
purpose aiter the war is over. But that is a 
question which can best be decided when the 
proper time for action arrives. Under present 
conditions it is frankly shocking for Congress 
to approve an undertaking under the pretense 
that it serves a war emergency when it has 
peen informed by Major General Reybold, 
Chief of Engineers, that it would take at least 
3 years to complete the canal. Those esti- 
mates, by the way, are based on the assump- 
tion that work on the proposed lock canal 
would be carried on in three shifts and that 
materials for construction would come 
through without hindrance. 

Unless Congress is indulging in empty ges- 
tures in authorizing the construction of this 
canal (for which no funds have yet been 
appropriated), it is acting in wholly irre- 
sponsible fashion. For construction work 
would necessitate diverting men and strate- 
gic materials, such as steel and cement, to an 
undertaking that nobody really believes would 
be ready for use before the end of the war. 
However one looks at the matter, therefore, 
such legislation is indefensible. The war has 
simply been made a transparent excuse for 
resurrecting the buried Florida ship-canal 
proposal ir a new and less ambitious guise. 

A good deal of stress was laid by opponents 
of the project upon the factor of cost. To be 
sure, the estimated outlay of $44,000,000 for 
the canal proper and an additional $25,000,- 
000 for enlargement of intercoastal waterways 
in the Gulf of Mexico is a bagatelle compared 
with total defense outlays. Such a sum 
wouldn’t add much to the anticipatel $50,- 
000,000,000 deficit of the current fiscal year. 
Nevertheless, the very immensity of the war- 
financing program makes it imperative to cut 
out every kinc of expense that does not con- 
tribute to the war effort. If Congress makes 
the present colossal scale of war expenditures 
a cloak for sneaking into the Budget spending 
projects of a nonessential nature, the result 
may easily be disastrous. 





Commission on Tax Integration 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1942 


Mr. COFFEE of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, under pressure of the day-to- 
Gay necessities of the war emergency, the 
present Congress has had to neglect one 
important phase of long-range planning 
which is imperative if our Nation is to 
prosecute the war successfully and 
emerge with economic foundations still 
sound. I refer to the tax structure of 
the Nation, Federal, State, and local. We 














have been under the necessity of enact- 
ing emergency financial legislation for 
the Nation’s immediate needs, without 
time fcr consideration and planning of 
long-range policies. 

I propose, therefore, that the Congress 
at once create the machinery necessary 
for evolving a long-range national tax 
policy, and to this purpose have intro- 
duced House Joint Resolution 326. This 
measure would establish a commission 
on the integration of the taxing struc- 
ture of the National, State, and local 
government levels. The commission 
would be representative of the executive 
branches of each of these levels of gov- 
ernment and of the various economic 
groups which compose the taxpaying 
citizenship of the Nation. J 

We are, of course, fully aware of the 
splendid work done by previous tax com- 
missions in the field of national revenues 
and taxation. Such studies have been 
made by instruction of the Congress and 
by the Treasury. ‘The Treasury present- 
ly has a staff of experts studying Federal 
finances and taxation. These studies, 
however, all have been concerned prima- 
rily with Federal taxation and revenues. 

No broad inclusive study or planning 
has been done on the interrelationship 
of local, State, and Federal taxation by 
commissions, including students and ad- 
ministrators representative of each gov- 
ernment and each economic group. 

This lack of study and planning is, 
partially at least, responsible for the 
present chaotic financial condition in 
which we find ourselves as a nation. 

For example, there are now 34 States 
which have corporate and individual net 
income taxes in some form, thus com- 
peting with the Federal Government for 
the income-tax dollar. The Federal 
Government has an intricate series of 
excise taxes which compete with the sales 
taxes and excise taxes of 26 States which 
are dependent on revenues from these 
sources. Both the Federal Government, 
by indirection, and the State and local 
govc-nment directly, are taxing real 
property—the Federal Government 
through estate and capital-gains taxes 
and the local and State government 
through the ad valorem tax system. As 
if these examples of inefficiency, over- 
lapping, and competition were not suffi- 
cient, there is the further fact that we 
have created, or allowed to be created, 
some 175,000 separate governmental 
agencies with the power to levy taxes. 

It is not my purpose to discuss the 
merits and demerits of sales taxes, in- 
come taxes, or any other form of taxa- 
tion. My purpose here is to focus your 
attention on the situation which exists, 
and urge that the Congress take steps 
to defend the financial structure neces- 
sary to win the war and to continue or- 
derly Government after the victory. 

We know that property tax delinquency 
throughout the country has mounted to 
dangerous levels. Dangerous in the sense 
that inability or failure of property own- 
ers to pay taxes threatens the credit 
structure of local and State government, 
to say nothing of precluding the possi- 
bility of additional revenues by further 
increases. 





} 
} 
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At the same time, exigencies of the war 
have already caused a sharp curtailment 
of local and State revenues from sales 
taxes, the taxes based on automobiles, 
gasoline, and so forth. We know, too, 
that the reduction in local and State 
revenues may be expected to become 
more serious as further war measures 
become effective, while at the same time 
the demands on those governments con- 
tinue to grow. 

We remember, too, that the financial 
problems of commmunity government 
was already so acute 3 years ago that 
the Congress amended the national bank- 
ruptcy laws in order that 1,500 more com- 
munities might take advantage of them. 

The citizens of the United States will- 
ingly pay the costs of operating their 
Government, but they rightfully demand 
that the taxation through which these 
payments are collected shall bear more 
than a faint resemblance to the ability- 
to-pay principle, that these payments 
shall be equitably and fairly distributed 
among all citizens, that no one level of 
Government shall prosper at the expense 
of the others, and that efficient and busi- 
nesslike policies shall govern the entire 
policy. The present inefficiencies and in- 
justices of the tax structure of this Na- 
tion are a disgrace to a nation which 
prides itself on business procedures and 
invention, and which proclaims itself an 
advocate of equality and justice. 

My suggestions for tackling this prob- 
lem are not basically new, although the 
details of procedure have certain inno- 
vations. The basic idea has long had the 
support of legislators, administrators, 
students, and citizens. 

Our President in one of his Budget 
messages pointed out to the Congress 
that “no really satisfactory tax program 
can be achieved without readjusting 
Federal, State, and local fiscal relation- 
ships.” 

Secretary of the Treasury Morgen- 
thau has repeatedly suggested that steps 
be taken toward the integration of the 
tax policies of the three levels of gov- 
ernment, and failing to obtain legislation 
toward this end from the Congress, has 
inaugurated such special studies as are 
within the scope of his own department. 

Local and State administrative offi- 
cials have advised the Congress at vari- 
ous times and by various means that the 
problem is national in scope, and there- 
fore demands leadership and machinery 
created by the national legislative body. 

More recently taxpayers through their 
various organizations and as individuals 
have urged the Congress to establish 
study machinery out of which would 
evolve a basis for agreement on a na- 
tional taxation policy. 

I have consulted with these various 
groups and individuals. I offer, not as 
my personal creation, but certainly with 
my personal endorsement, the following 
resolution and urge that we take action 
at the earliest possible moment to effec- 
tuate the steps as outlined: 

[H. J. Res. 326—Joint resolution to create a 

Commission on Tax Integration, and for 

other purposes] 





Whereas the national emergency has 
brought about the necessity for new tax 
levies; and 





‘a 
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Whereas the formation of new Federal tax 
policies is in many instances threatening the 
very existence of local governmental units 
whose continued functioning is essential in 
the national emergency; and in the return 
to normal economic life thereafter; and 

Whereas no really satisfactory tax reform 
can be achieved without readjusting the 
Federal, State, and local fiscal relationships; 
and 

Whereas an agency created by the Congress 
would be best fitted to study tax structures 
and make recommendations: Therefore be it 

Resolved, etc., That there is hereby estab- 
lished a Commission to be Known as the 
Commission on Tax Integration. 

Sec.2. The Commission is authorized and 
directed to make a study of the tax struc- 
tures and laws of the United States and of 
the various State and local governments and 
to assemble available statistics and facts con- 
cerning their interrelationship and overlap- 
ping and to suggest ways and means to inte- 
grate the various tax structures to the end 
that inequitable burdens be avoided and the 
financial stability of the various govern- 
mental units assured 

Srec.3. The Commission shall be composed 
of 14 members, as follows: 2 Members of the 
United States Senate, to be appointed by the 
President of the Senate; 2 Members of the 
House of Representatives, to be appointed 
by the Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tives; 10 members to be appointed by the 
President of the United States, 1 from each 
of the following governmental and economic 
groups: United States Treasury Department, 
State government, local government, home 
ownership, agriculture, labor, manufacturing, 
urban real estate, commerce, and education. 
The President shall designate 1 of the mem- 
bers named by him to serve as Chairman of 
the Commission. Members of the Commis- 
sion shall serve without compensation. 

Sec.4. The Commission, or any duly au- 
thorized subcommittee thereof, is authorized 
to hold such hearings, to subpena such wit- 
nesses, to sit and act at such times and 
places during the life of the Commission as it 
shall designate; to employ an executive sec- 
retary, and to employ such experts and cler- 
ical, stenographic, and other assistants as it 
may deem necessary (without regard to the 
civil-service laws, but subject to the Classifi- 
cation Act of 1923, as amended). The Com- 
mission may utilize the services, information 
facilities, and personnel of the various depart- 
ments and agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

Sec. 5. The Commission shall report to the 
President of the United States and to both 
Houses of the Congress in January 1944. 

Sec. 6. There is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 
$150,000, or so much thereof as may be neces- 
sary, to carry out the provisions of this act. 





Kaiser Shipbuilders Establish Record 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


RON. HOMER D. ANGELL 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 20, 1942 

Mr. ANGELL. Mr. Speaker, I am 
happy to report to my colleagues that 
the Henry J. Kaiser Shipbuilding Com- 
panies located in my district at Portland, 
Oreg., and contiguous territory, have 





established a record for the successful 
building of ships for the prosecution of 
the war. Recently the Kaiser companies 
were awarded the recognition of merit 
for attaining the highest rank in ship 
construction in our war program. As 
disclosed by the public unofficial reports, 
we have lost since Pearl Harbor, 385 ships 
by submarine sinkings. We have been 
losing ships faster than we have been 
producing them. When the Kaiser com- 
panies are producing ships to their full 
capacity we will be providing a ship a 
day in that one construction area, which 
will probably equal a third of our ship 
construction. The Kaiser companies 
have developed a program of efficiency 
which has cut the time for ship con- 
struction from 197 days to 62 days, and 
this time is to be further reduced. One 
of the most serious problems we have to 
solve in our road to victory in this war is 
transportation. Our production lines are 
turning out war equipment at an unprec- 
edented speed, and the big problem is 
to provide safe transportation for these 
vast war supplies to the battlefields and 
zones of action throughout the world. 
The loss of these ships which we are pro- 
ducing so efiiciently is counteracting our 
success in production. 

Mr. Kaiser made a preposal on July 19 
in Portland, Oreg., which was carried as 
a special dispatch in the Washington 
papers of July 20, that we should con- 
struct a fleet of 5,000 cargo-carrying 
planes to transport men and material to 
the battlefront and thus obviate the 
losses we are now suffering from subma- 
rine sinkings of surface ships. Mr. 
Kaiser states that this program could be 
put into effect in 10 months with 3 
shipyards on the Pacific coast, 3 on the 
Atlantic, and 3 on the Gulf constructing 
cargo planes of the type of the 70-ton 
Mars, recently completed by the Glenn 
L. Martin Co., of Baltimore. He states 
that 5,000 of these planes could carry 
500,000 fully equipped soldiers and over 
350 tons of material to the British Isles 
every other day and the planes could be 
constructed in the 9 existing shipyards 
which are now making surface vessels 
and there would be a minimum require- 
ment of strategic material for plant con- 
struction. This proposal should have 
most serious consideration. 

As a part of my remarks, I include a 
portion of the address of Mr. Kaiser, ex- 
pounding the plan: 


There is no secret concerning the fact that 
the toll of merchant ships in the western At- 
lantic since our entry into the war will soon 
reach the appalling figure of 400. There is no 
doubt that this rate of sinking interferes very 
materially with our delivery of supplies to 
our Allies. It interferes with the swift and 
preper disposition of our forces over the 
giobal battiefield. It raises in our minds the 
haunting fear that on some of these far- 
flung battlefields our sons and brothers who 
are in uniform will be cut off from reinforce- 
ment and supply. We do not want another 
Bataan—yet there are fronts which may be- 
come Bataans if we do not solve, and solve 
quickly, this matter of transportation 

“I not only worried. I worked. And I had 
our engineers working from the time when 
the submarine warfare became clearly dan- 
gerous. Our studies indicated—what I believe 
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most of the people of America now belicve— 
that the answer lies in the aerial freighter. 
And our studies further indicated that if we, 
as shipbuilders, were to take part in the pro- 
duction of aerial freighters, it should be in 
the field of the flying ship. We know the 
water best and our equipment is beside the 
water. And it seems to me proper to tell you, 
and to tell the Nation, that our engineers 
have plans on their drafting boards for gi- 
gantic fiying ships beyond anything Jules 
Verne could ever have imagined. There are 
plans for fiying ships of 200 tons, and after 
that plans for ships of 500 tons. One of the 
latter would carry a thousand men. 

But that is in the future. We cannot wait 
now for the engineering work necessary. We 
must get into production at once. The 
creeping toll of the submarines has made that 
urgent. And there already is a flying ship 
which is very large compared to anything now 
known to be in mass production. 1 refer to 
the Glenn L. Martin ship known as the Mars, 
a flying ship of 70 tons, capable of carrying 
pay load of 14 tons. That ship would carry 
a hundred men fully equipped. Five thou- 
sand of them could land 500,000 equipped 
men in England in a single day. And the 
next day they could fly over again with 70,000 
tons of fresh milk, beefsteaks, sugar, and 
bombs. 

TERMS OF PROPOSAL 

No submarine could shoot them down. The 
experience of this war shows without a ques~ 
tion of doubt that such transport fleets can- 
not be interfered with by enemy fighters if 
they have even a minimum of protection. 
Our ferry service to Britain goes through with 
hardly a loss. And such a gigantic ferry 
service as I see in my mind’s eye—headed to 
whatever part of the world cur President and 
the high command would designate—would 
be the safest method of mass travel ever used 
in wartime. There would be virtually no 
losses whatever. 

I respectfully submit my proposal to Ad- 
miral Vickery here today, to the Maritime 
Commission, and to President Roosevelt, and 
to the armed services. It is just this: 

It is that the Maritime Commission turn 
over a number of its shipyards to the building 
of the flying ship Mars, and that in the mat- 
ter we meet a construction problem which 
otherwise seems virtually insurmountable. 
This is not a Kaiser Company program. It is 
a program in which I hope I will be joined by 
many of the major shipbuilders of America. 
Suppose that the Maritime Com 
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to turn over 3 of its west <¢ st yards to 
the mass production of the 1g ships, and 


do the same with 3 other yards on the Gulf, 
and another 3 on the east coast. Our studies 
indicate that when these 9 yards were in full 
production, which should be within 10 
months, and perhaps sconer, they would be 
turning out these giants of the air at the 
rate of 5,000 a year. 


ASSEMBLY LINE JOB NEEDED 


I have emphasized that this is not a Kaiser 
Company program. Nor is there any desire to 
take the manufacture of airplanes out of the 


hands of those distinguished individuals and 
companies which have brought the plane to 
its present high state of development. We 
would desire to cooperate with them to the 
fullest. And, in fact, it is encouragement 
from certain of the manufacturers, received 
within the past few da‘ 
me to submit the plan here and in this mai 
ner 

The bald fact of the matter is that the 
plane manufacturers are not in a position to 
go into assembly line production of this new 
type without extensive construction and 
tooling—construction which, in view 
growing shortage of strategic and critical ma 
terials, especially steel, the country could ill 
afford. 
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As a matter of fact, the shipyards are doing 
so good a job—so much better a job than was 
anticipated when their construction was or- 
dered—that I believe those left in production, 
after nine had been diverted to construction 
of the flying ship, would be sufficient for the 
materials—especially for the steel immedi- 
ately available. 

ASSEMBLY LINE IN 6 MONTHS 

If, then, we are to grant that the 9 yards 
could be spared, there is the further tremen- 
dous fact that their conversion would save 
something even more precious than materials. 

Two years, people of America. I want to tell 
you, that with the aid of that great builder, 
Clenn L. Martin, with the aid of the aviation 
industry in general, and with the equipment 
already in place in the shipyards, we can 
have the assembly line functioning in 6 
months or less. We can be at maximum 
prcduction in 10 months or less. After the 
ssembly line starts, the first 3 months should 
ive us 10 ships a month from each plant, 
econd 3 months should give us 20 a 
10nth, the third 3 months should give us 
0 and the fourth 3 months should give us 
), and when that maximum production 
mes, the position of our enemies will be 
I We will be able to put down a vast 
army anywhere in the world within a single 
week. We will be free once and for all of the 
having our armies cut off in some 
distant own There 
will be no distant plac The whole wor'd 
will be our front yard. And our enemies will 
be beaten to their knees 
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Why Blame the Farmer? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HENRY C. DWORSHAK 


OF IDAHO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1942 


Mr. DWORSHAK. Mr. Speaker, reve- 
lations have been made recently of exor- 
bitant profits made by war contractors, 
as Well as by war brokers, who have com- 
manded fat fees for securing contracts 
for their clients. Under such circum- 
stances, it is only natural that demands 
should be made by labor in war indus- 
tries for wage increases. The War 
Labor Board, with administration 
approval, has been granting such wage 
increases in most controversies submitted 
for adjudication. This Board also has 
outlined a formula for wage stabilization, 
based on 15 percent increases over wage 
levels of January 1, 1941. 

During the past few months, there has 
been much debate in Congress over farm 
parity prices; and whenever Price Ad- 
ministrator Henderson has encountered 
difficulty, the blame has been placed 
upon the so-called farm bloc, as well as 
upon the alleged unreasonabie demands 
of producers. The President, on several 
recent occasions, has made it appear that 
the agricultural producers of our country 
are almost entirely responsible for the 
inflationary spiral of prices. Many radio 
commentators and newspapers are co- 
operating in the campaign to discredit 
agriculture and to place full responsi- 
bility upon it for the difficulties in con- 
trolling inflation. Uninformed persons 
might be excused for assuming that agri- 
cultural commodity prices are already 
far in excess of so-called parity, while, 
lity, farm prices are much lower 
than the general economic trends would 

Lu y. 

t is interesting to observe a compari- 
son of wages and prices now and in 1918, 
based on official statistics of the United 
States Department of Agriculture and 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. The auto 
industry, in 1918, had an average hourly 
wage rate of 57 cents; today it is $1.13. 
The iron and steel industry had an aver- 
age hourly wage rate of 74.8 cents in 
1918; today it is 9242 cents, and the re- 
cent 44-cent daily increase will raise the 
hour rate to about $1. On the other 
hand, corn was $1.52 per bushel in 1918 
and in May this year was 81 cents. 
Wheat, for which the farmer received 
$2.05 in 1918, recently was 99.8 cents. 

Potatoes in 1917 brought producers 
$1.89 per bushel, and in 1918 they re- 
ceived $1.15. The average price received 
by potato growers in 1941 was 64 cents 
per bushel In January 1942 the price 
was 97.6 cents, and for the first 6 months 
of 1942 the average price for potatoes 
was $1.08, much higher than during the 
harvest season. 3utterfat brought an 
average price in 1917 of 3842 cents, while 
during 1918 producers received 46.7 cents 
per pound for this product. 
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the average price paid farmers was 34% 
cents, while the average price for the 
first 6 months of 1942 was 36.9 cents per 
pound, 

The foregoing figures discredit thor- 
oughly the attempts which are being 
made to place the blame upon agricul- 
ture for the failure of the New Deal ad- 
ministration to stabilize wages and prices 
under the Price Control Act. The Amer- 
ican people are becoming impatient with 
shadow-boxing and subterfuges which 
have been permitted to distract the 
united efforts of the Nation in the prose- 
cution of the war. It is time for the 
administration to face the facts, and then 
to act forthrightly and decisively in 
checking the mounting tide of disaffec- 
tion and lack of confidence which is detri- 
mental to winning the war. 


Synthetic Rubber—Senator Gillette’s 
Radio Address 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRED C. GILCHRIST 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1942 


Mr. GILCHRIST. Mr. Speaker, you 
can hear almost anything you want to 
hear about rubber and about the manu- 
facture of synthetic rubber from vege- 
tables and grain. Even this morning, to 
my desk came a statement from a trader, 
saying that there is no rubber shortage 
and that all the talk about it is a mere 
myth. You can hear disputants arguing 
about different ways and methods of pro- 
ducing rubber from petroleum and from 
blackstrap, and from alcohol and grain. 
There are all kinds of conflicting inter- 
ests. But notwithstanding the cloud and 
fog and contrary statements, and con- 
flict of selfish interests, I am convinced 
that synthetic rubber must be manufac- 
tured out of grain and especially out of 
corn and wheat. Most synthetic rubber 
is produced from alcohol, but processes 
are now discovered for the making of 
synthetic rubber directly from grains 
without the distillation of alcohol. How- 
ever this may be, we must certainly pro- 
vide now to manufacture our synthetic 
rubber from corn and grain. The prin- 
cipal product for manufacturing indus- 
trial alcohol as distinguished from po- 
table and beverage alcohol has been from 
imported blackstrap. I have many times 
talked about blackstrap and have asked 
that a customs duty or tariff be put upon 
it so that it would not displace domestic 
agriculture products. I believe that the 
American market belongs to the Ameri- 
can farmer; but so far our efforts have 
been of no avail. 

For 4 months the Senate has had a 
special investigating committee inquiring 
into the utilization of farm crops for 
producing indusirial alcohol and syn- 
thetic rubber. The investigation closed 


During 1941 | last Friday, and its final report is now in 
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the hands of the printer and will be 
forthcoming soon. 

Senator Guy M. Grttetre, from Iowa, 
was chairman of this committee, and I 
am very sure that he and the committee 
did a painstaking, complete, and mar- 
velous job, and its report will be found of 
great value. I think that Chairman 
GILLeTTE is entitled to credit in bringing 
about the appointment of this com- 
mittee and in conducting its investiga- 
tions. Great credit should be given to 
him for this work. This is another proof 
of the old adage in which Hawkeye peo- 
ple take pride, “In all that is good, Iowa 
affords the best.” 

It is my belief that if a Congressman 
is not big enough to give credit to those 
who are entitled to iti—even though they 
belong to a different political party— 
then such a Congressman is too smail 
to be a Member of this House. Senator 
Guy GILette as chairman has given 
splendid service to the country and to 
agriculture. He has introduced a bill to 
carry out the recommendations of the 
committee, and it is up for discussion 
today in the Senate. Also, the House 
Committee on Agriculture, of which I 
am a member, today unanimously ap- 
proved the Fulmer bill, H. R. 7257, which 
bill is identical with the Gillette bill, 
S. 2600, and has sent the bill to the flcor 
of the House, where it cught to be 
approved and passed. 

Hereafter I will have something to say 
in support of the use of agricultural 
products, but at present I rise to call 
attention to the speech which Senator 
GILLETTE made by radio over the blue 
network last night, and I ask leave to 
extend my remarks by printing this 
speech in the Appendix of the REcorp. 
In order to conform to the ruling and 
comply with regulations, I have already 
gotten certificate of the Public Printer 
This speech is as follows: 

Mr. GrLeTTE. The Evening Star is once 
more evidencing its alertness to timely topics 
in the allotment of the Radio Forum time for 
this evening to the discussion of the Nation's 
rubber situation, particularly the field of syn- 
thetic rubber production. Rarely do our peo- 
ple have before them a problem as vital and, 
at the same time, a problem concerning which 
there is so much confusion, misunderstand- 
ing, and conflict of statement. 

I am grvteful that I have been asked to 
make a brief statement this evening. I do 
not come as one who possesses any technical 
training or technical knowledge which would 
qualify him to express dependable opinions, 
but as one who has sat for months with the 
subcommittee of the United States Senate 
charged with the duty of conducting a thor- 
ough investigation of the subject of arti- 
ficial rubber production. This subcommittee 
has held more than 100 hours of public hear- 
ings. Its members, Senators Norris, McNary, 
Tuomas of Oklahoma, and WHEELER, have met 
day after day, week after week, and month 
after month. endeavcring to learn the facts 
pertaining to the Nation’s rubber situation. 
In the limited time allotted to this broadcast, 
it is obviously impossible for me to present 
even the high points of evidence presented 
in these scores and scores of hours of in- 
vestigations and discussion. Perhaps then, 
I can make the best contribution to the 
general subject by listing facts which are 
generally accepted by all concerned and then 
referring briefly to some facts that are in 
dispute. 


At the outset, I wish to deny with all the 
vehemence of which I am capable, the wholly 
unjust and wholly unjustified editorial sug- 
gestions which have recently appeared in 
some poorly informed publicity media to the 
effect that this controversy is a renewal of 
hostilities of long standing between the Na- 
tion's farming interests on the one hand and 
its great petroleum interests on the other, 
and that the contest is wholly motivated by 
selfish enterprises and selfish interests. I 
allow myself to induige in the hope that a 
few brief statements this evening relative 
to the national rubber situation may be ciari- 
fying and helpful. 

This Nation has for many, many years 
been the world’s greatest market for rubber, 
and has been largely dependent for its sup- 
plies on the natural rubber production from 
the plantation: of the Dutch East Indies and 
the adjacent mainiands. As a consequence, 
the incursion into and occupation of these 
areas by the hostile Japanese forces de- 
stroyed these sources of supply, as far as cur 
Nation is concerned, almost overnight. Scant 
indeed were the reserves accumulated in an- 
ticipation of such a contingency. This is ro 
time for recrimination or for attempts to 
accuse anyone of responsibility for this lack 
of foresight or to ask why precautionary 
steps were not taken in anticipation of the 
cccupation of these rubber piantations by 
hostile armies. The fact remains that the 
situation was not foreseen in time, and the 
fact remains that the war developments re- 
sulting in the control of these areas by the 
Axis Nations found the United Nations with 
exceedingly limited reserves. Practically the 
only reserve stock piles in the control of the 
United Nations were some quite substantial 
reserves in the United States in accumulated 
supplies, plus the very substantial stock pile 
in private ownership and use on automobiles 
and trucks. With the exception of the Soviet 
Union, our war Allies immediately turned to 
the United States for help, and our limited 
reserve which might have tided us over a 
period of shortage if the demand had been 
limited to cur own needs, became entirely 
inadequate to meet these insistent and ex- 
panding demands of the nations allied with 
us. A careful review of these anticipated 
needs revealed the unpalatabie fact that the 
insatiable and rapidly expanding demands of 
the war machine for ail available rubber sup- 
plies would cause our limited reserves to dis- 
appear with almost the rapidity of melting 
snow. Our responsible agents reached the 
conclusion, which we all share today, that 
the United Nations war needs in the suc- 
ceeding months will require every pound of 
rubber that we can secure from any source 
whatever—natural, reclaimed, or synthetic— 
and some have gone so far as to conclude 
that even these sources will be inadequate 
to meet the demands for some time, and that 
probably there will be no supplies for private 
use; and some have gone so far as to express 
the opinion that it may be necessary to con- 
fiscate some of the supplies now in private 
industry. 

Feverish interest was at once manifested 
in every suggestion of supply sources which 
might alleviate the situation. Tremendous 
interest developed in supplemental natural 
rubber supplies—the expansion of the re- 
sources of Brazil and other countries of the 
American Tropics, as well as the study and 
steps toward the development of new vezge- 
table and plant sources from which natural 
rubber could be secured. But it was pain- 
fully apparent at once that these new or ex- 
panded sources would require time beyond 
the period when our needs would become 
acute, and while this field is being developed, 
attention of necessity turned to other pos- 
sible sources of supply. Consideration turned 
to the use of scrap rubber, or reclaimed rub- 
ber. Extravagant estimates were made of 
possible recoveries from this source. Esti- 
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mates ran all the way from 400,000 tons to 
10,000,000 tons. A well-conceived campaign 
was put into effect to secure this scrap ruo- 
ber within a few weeks’ time. Our people 
responded actively and generously, but the 
results have been disappointing, and the 
supplies which the Campaign for scrap rub- 
ber brought us failed to reach even the 
minimum figure of estimate up to the date of 
this broadcast. 

Confiscation of the great stock pile in the 
hands of American motorcar owners became 
unthinkabie after mature consideration. 
Our Nation's industry and economy has be- 
come so geared to rubber-ciad wheeis that 
the certain break-down consequent to a con- 
fiscation program made sich a source impos- 


sible, excepting as_ the last resort of 
desperation. 
There remained, then, one alluring possi- 


bility—the production of ariiiicial subsii- 
tutes, or synthetic rubber Our responsibie 
agencies began to point their course wward 
this goal of rubber synthesis, and while they 
have been lessening rapidiy the distance to 
be traveled to the goal of synthetic-rubber 
production, their steps have been uncertain, 
unsteady, hesitating, faliering, and stum- 
biing. In trying to explain these uncertain- 
ties of action and decisicn, same of our citi- 
zens have attributed it to the fact that the 
fieid of synthetic-rubber production was a 
new and untried field with many undevel- 
oped and undetermined types of production 
plants and processes. Others, less charitabie, 
have freely made the charge that the finan- 
cial values incident to the control of a great 
industry, the access to a great process-royalty 
pool, and the ownership of a host of valuable 
plants built at Government expense would 
be of such immense value in the post-war 


period that they have been factors in influ- 
encing steps, judgments, decisions, and 
directions taken toward the Foal of 
production 


I do not have the time, and I realize that 
this is not the place, to discuss these opin- 
ions. At the conclusion of these remarks I 
Shall take occasion to state some of my own 
personal views and judgments. But fur- 
ther than this, I shall confine my statements 
to facts presented before our commitice in 
the course of its work. 

Synthetic rubber, or artificial rubber, can 
readily be made of a quality which will 
compare favorably with natural rubber for 
most uses. 

Some types of synthetic rubber are even 
preferable to the natural rubber for certain 
Specific uses. 

Some of our great tire companies have 
tested synthetic-rubber tires and the natu- 
ral-rubber tires in operation on the same 
vehicle at the same time, and, after months 
of use, have made comparisons which are 
favorable to the synthetic-rubber tire 

Most synthetic rubber is made from a 
product called butadiene. Butadiene can 
readily be made from alcoho! or from process- 
ing petroleum. Alcohol to produce buta- 
diene may be either synthetic alcohol or 
grain or ethyl alcohol. 

Synthetic alcohol is made from petroleum, 
and the ethyl alcohol is and can be made 
from a host of vegetable preducts, such as 
wheat, corn, rye, sweetpotatoes, cane mo- 
lasses, wood pulp, waste of sulfite liquor 
from forest products, and many, many other 
vevetable substances 

From whatever source the butadiene is 
produced, the translation of butadiene into 
rubber follows approximately the seme 
process and is a very simple one 

Synthetic rubber from butadiene can be 
made On a basis of cost fully competitive with 
natural rubber, and tremendously cheaper 
than the prices that we have had to pay 
at various times in the past to the closely 
integrated rubber monopoly which was con- 
trolled by English and Dutch interests. 
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When our governmental agencies fully 
realized how dependent we would be on the 
production of synthetic rubber for our future 
supplies, great activity followed, looking to 
the establishment of plants for its produc- 
tion 

Allocation of our needs to the synthetic 
rubber source were made in rapidly changing 
amounts. Early last fail there was an allot- 
ment of about 40,000 tons. After Pearl Har- 
bor, in late December, it became 120,000 tons; 
in January 1942, 400,000 tons. A few weeks 
later this had jumped to 700,000 tons, then 
to 800,000 tons, and in late May Secretary 
of Commerce Jones told our committee that 
these estimates might be expanded to 1,000,- 
000 tons or even more before the summer had 
passed 

Now what steps were being taken by our 
agents to supply this rapidly expanding pro- 
gram of synthetic rubber production? 

It must, of course, come from butadiene, 
but where was the butadiene to be obtained? 

On the 4th day of January 1942, our 
Government agents called into conference in 
the city of Washington a large number of 
representatives of the petroleum, rubber, and 
chemical industries. No one in this group 
had a process which was fixed and deter- 
mined. They were asked to pool the results 
of their previous research and to get into 
production at the earliest possible moment 
with some sort of process, and were advised 
that the Government of the United Siates 
would build the plants for them. As a re- 
sult of this conference, and subsequent let- 
ters of intent and contract drafting, there 
was allocated to these petroleum interests by 
the Rubber Reserve Company under the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation the sum 
of $650,000,000 

Please keep in that all this effort 
and allocation was for the purpose of pro- 
ducing butadiene from petroleum and by 
petroleum interests, and not 1 penny was 
allocated to the alcohol source, excepting a 


mind 
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relatively small allocation to the Union Car- 
bide & Carbon Corporation, which company 
also produced a substantial amount of syn- 
thetic petroleum alcohol in its own plants 
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cane were acquired by the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation to be changed into so- 
called invert molasses for the production of 
alcohol. 

Again inquiry was made of those in charge 
of the program as to why these tons of sugar- 
cane were taken from the production of sugar, 
resulting in the rationing of sugar supplies 
to our people, while the millions of hbushels 
of grain in storage and with a bountiful crop 
coming on, were, in many cases, dumped on 
the ground for lack of storage facilities. 
These pointed inquiries brought a shift of 
position on the part of those to whom they 
were directed and assertions that the grain 
could no be utilized because of transporta- 
tion difficulties in moving the grain to dis- 
tilleries equipped to process it into alcohol. 

When it was proven that these transporta- 
tion difficulties were magnified and the fur- 
ther inquiry made as to why smaller dis- 
tilleries were not erected or expanded in 
the grain-producing sections to obviate the 
long hauls of the grain, another shift of 
position brought the reply that new plants 
would require the diversion of critical mate- 
rials vitally needed in war production in- 
dustries. 

Many of the central western distilling in- 
terests urged expansions for their plants for 
the production of alcohol and the transla- 
tion of their plant facilities from beverage 
alcchol to industrial alcohol. Letters urging 
this action have been addressed to the War 
Production Board many months before the 
outbreak of the war, but received scant at- 
tention and no favorable consideration. Com- 
munities from the grain-producing sections 
of the Nation sent numerous delegations to 
Washington with proposals for the establish- 
ment of small alcohol plants in their respec- 
tive communities. Some of these proposals 
had been well planned and engineered. Some 
kad nothing behind them but the wishful 
thinking of their sponsors. But whether 
their proposals were concrete or abstract, they 
received no encouragement whatever from 
those in control of the alcohol program. The 
answers were varied, but the results were 
the same. No consideration was being given 
to the production of butadiene from alcohol 
sources excepting the very small portion allo- 
cated to Union Carbide & Carbon Corpora- 
tion to which I alluded a few moments ago. 
The committee learned of the great expan- 
sion of synthetic-rubber production in the 
European countries. We learned that 73 per- 
cent of the Soviet Union’s rubber was syn- 
thetic and produced from rye and potatoes. 
We learned that Germany had 36,000 small 
distilling plants scattered through her farm- 
ing district, utilizing similar farm products 
for alcohol production. We learned that Po- 
land prior to the invasion, had 1,600 
of these small plants, and that the Polish 
Government had established synthetic-rub- 
ber production from grain alcohol, and that 
the industry was rapidly expanding at the 
time of the German invasion. The com- 
mittee located the expert whom the Polish 
Government was using, a Dr. Szukiewicz. 
We learned that he was in this country 
through the patriotic efforts of some govern- 
mental agents in the Office of Price Admin- 
istration and War Production Board, and that 
he had built a pilot plant for the Publicker 
Distilling Co., of Philadelphia, and that it 
was in operation and producing rubber from 
grain. We brought Polish expert and 
the representatives of the Publicker Co. be- 
fore the committee and verified these facts. 
These men made the assertion that they had 
gone to the War Producti 30ard and the 
Rubber Reserve Corporation with concrete 
proposals to go into immediate production 
and failed to gain even a suggestion of con- 
sideration or approval. Experts in the govern- 
mental experimental laboratories, experts in 
the Department of Agriculture, and experts 
from some of the leading agricultural ex- 
periment stations in the Nation appeared 


just 
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before the committee and verified the chem- 
ical process for the production of rubber from 
grain. There was some difference as to par- 
ticular processes, but no difference of opin- 
ion whatever as to the feasibility of pro- 
duction. And may I add that there has not 
been presented to the committee in the 
months of hearings a single word of evidence 
te refute the fact that a good quality of 
rubber can be readily produced from buta- 
diene secured from grain and vegetable 
sources, No one had the temerity to assert 
before the committee that grain rubber could 
not be readily, quickly, and promptly pro- 
duced from the Nation’s resources of grain 
and forest products. 

It is particularly interesting at this point 
to refer to a process for making rubber from 
grain which has been under experiment for 
some months and which is known as the 
butylene-glycol process. Many outstanding 
chemists in the Federal and State Govern~ 
ments were conducting researches along the 
lines of this process. Proponents alleged 
that this process would greatly shorten and 
greatly cheapen production, and would also 
greatly increase the percentage of rubber- 
making material to be secured from a bushel 
of grain stock. And today the Agricultural 
Department is quoted in the public press as 
making a definite announcement that its re- 
search laboratory in Peoria, Ill., has fully de- 
veloped and proved the butylene-glycol proc- 
ess. The following is a quotation from to- 
day’s paper: 

“Chemists at the laboratory have succeeded 
in producing excellent yields of pure buta- 
diene from which synthetic rubber is made 
from corn-made butylene glycol. Three steps 
would be involved in the production of rubber 
from farm cf®ps by this method, involving 
the fermentation of plentiful farm crops such 
as corn and wheat. The three steps are, 
raw agricultural material to butylene glycol, 
butylene glycol to butadiene, and butadiene 
to rub’ 2r.” 

This confirms the claians made by numerous 
witnesses before Our committee and proves 
that even the advantages for the alcohol 
source heretofore claimed can be greatly 
cheapened, expedited, and strengthened 

After weeks and weeks of hearings, objec- 
tions to bringing the agriculture sources into 
the program were abandoned one by one, 
until but one objection remained—that there 
was no critical material available for the 
establishment of new butadiene plants. The 
assertion was made that whereas it had been 
a mistake to allocate the entire program to 
the petroleum industry last January, yet the 
fact remained that the allocations had been 
made and that construction was too far ad- 
vanced to justify abandonment. Cumulative 
evidence was produced before the committee 
that plants for the production of alcohol 
and butadiene from alcohol could be con- 
structed and placed into production in 6 to 
8 months’ time, and that these plants could 
be built with about one-third the amount of 
critical material that was being expended on 
comparable plants being constructed by the 
petroleum industry To refute the asser- 
tion of those in charge of the petroleum 
program that these allocations had already 
been made and construction started, the com- 
mittee secured the evidence of the petroleum 
contracting parties which showed that early 
in May very few, if any, of these contract 
holders expected to be in production in less 
than an 18 months’ period. In many cases, 
the engineering had not yet been completed. 
In some instances, sites had not been op- 
tioned and in some cases construction had 
not even been started. It is fair to state 
that since the evidence was so given, the 
War Production Board has presented evidence 
to the committee within the nast 10 gays 
which justifies the hope that these contem- 
plated petroleum plants will be in production 
in the early fall in 1943, 
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After persistent investigation and ham- 
mering by the committee, and after long 
weeks of hearings, a public announcement 
was suddenly made in the early portion of 
May this year that the War Production Board 
had reached the decision to expand its rub- 
ber production from the alcohol source, and 
that 200,000 tons of the contemplated pro- 
duction or about one-fourth of the total 
was to be allocated to the alcohol field. But 
it is interesting to note that this apparent 
concession limited the allocation of even this 
one-fourth portion to the Union Carbide & 
Carbon Corporation which is closely allied 
in industry and purpose to the great petro- 
leum and chemical group. To try to bring 
this confused picture up to date Mr Madi- 
gan and Mr. Crossland of the War Production 
Board appeared before the committee within 
the last week and stated the situation to be 
as follows: 

On a proposed program of production of 
800,000 tons of synthetic rubber 200,000 had 
been allocated to the Union Carbide & Car- 
bon Corporation for their alcohol process. 
Substantially 100,000 tons had been allo- 
cated for special types of rubber such as 
neoprene, and the balance of 500,000 tons 
was to be sought by adherence to the hastily 
conceived, wholly unjustified contract pro- 
gram which was negotiated under the pro- 
ceedings initiated at the petroleum conter- 
ence of last January. In response to my 
personal question addressed to Mr. Donald 
Nelson who appeared before the committee, 
he stated that he did not know of a petro- 
leum process for the production of synthetic 
rubber that had passed beyond the labora- 
tory or experimental stage. To summarize 
the situation as it exists today, the Rubber 
Reserve Corporation and the War Produc- 
tion Board refuse to take any steps what- 
ever looking to the renegotiation of con- 
tracts hurriedly made some months ago with 
the great petroleum industry. Last Friday 
Mr. Stanley Crossland, of the Rubber Reserve 
Corporation, appeared before the committee 
and in response to inquiries stated that there 
was in contemplation at the present time 
no plans for the expansion of the synthetic 
rubber production into the field of agricul- 
ture sources other than the allocation 
made to Union Carbide & Carbon Corpora- 
tion. He was asked if any consideration 
were being given to the utilizing of the 
Polish process, sponsored by the Publicker 
Distilling Corporation. He was asked if any 
consideration were being given to the groups 
from the State of Nebraska and contiguous 
States which had completed their engineer- 
ing, had arranged their finances, had op- 
tioned more than 90 percent of their con- 
struction material and claimed to be able 
to get into production within 6 months. 
He was asked if any consideration were being 
given to the much-publicized Houdry proc- 
ess which claimed to be able to build its 
plants and produce butadiene within a much 
shorter time and with less expenditure of 
critical material. He was asked if there 
were consideration being given to the estab- 
lishment of small plants near the source 
of grain supply. He was asked if any steps 
were in contemplation or being taken to 
develop the butylene-glycol process of pro- 
duction of butadiene from grain, which 
eminent sponsors claimed would produce 
heavier recoveries from each bushel of grain 
and with much cheapened cost of produc- 
tion. To all of these questions the answer 
was in effect, “No.” To use the words of 
Mr. Madigan before the committee last week 
the program was “definitely set about 2 
weeks ago.” 

The time allotted for this broadcast Is 
rapidly passing. I shall have time to state a 
few personal conclusions before it will be 
necessary to go off the air. Again may I say 
that the committee as a whole has no quarrel 
with the petroleum industry; that no ore of 
the members has any desire to curtail or in- 





terfere with any legitimate activity of the 
great petroleum, rubber, and chemical indus- 
tries of the Nation, but we see the Nation's 
war effort jeopardized through a lack of rub- 
ber. We see the people of the Nation asked to 
make stupendous sacrifices to preserve our 
dwindling rubber reserve for war purposes. 
We see an impending destructive threat to 
the wide-flung industries of the Nation essen- 
tial to its economic life and vitally essential 
to the production of its revenues and the 
maintenance of its war industries. We are 
forced to face the undoubted fact that it will 
require the straining of every national nerve 
cell and the exploration of every channel of 
supply to meet the rubber demands for the 
war effort and for the essential civilian needs. 
We see a source of supply, the petroleum in- 
dustry, and we would be the last to advocate 
the abrogation of that source of supply, even 
though we are forced to realize that these 
petroleum supplies are dwindling and are not 
replaceable, yet the need is so dire that we 
concede the necessity for continuing to use 
some of our petroleum resources in the pro- 
duction of synthetic rubber. But we also see 
a great source of supply for the production of 
rubber in our surpluses of grain, pulp-mill 
wastes, sweetpotatoes, cane, and other agri- 
cultural sources. We see a new wheat crop 
now in harvest being in some cases dumped 
on the ground through the lack of storage 
facilities. We see this source of agriculture 
supply. which can readily be converted into 
synthetic rubber and further realize that 
this supply is not irreplaceable, but is re- 
curring production year after year. Yet we 
have been forced to say that those who 
have charge of the program of rubber pro- 
duction have been negligent indeed in tak- 
ing steps to utilize those replaceable sup- 
plies. We have been forced to note that 
no concessions of any kind have been made 
to the production of rubber from alcohol 
excepting as the result of persistent hammer- 
ing on the part of those who have advocated 
the program of its use. We see these con- 
cessions grudgingly made, and made only 
after the advancement of every possible ex- 
cuse for not so doing. I am not ready to 
concede, as has been charged by some, that 
this attitude of hostility to the alcohol source 
is motivated by unpatriotic or selfish interest. 
I prefer to believe that those responsible for 
the judgments and decisions that have been 
made have failed to investigate the problem 
in its entirety and have approached it solely 
from the perspective of long association with 
a particular industry, and the fact that they 
may be congenitally or through long training 
unable to conceive a breadth of viewpoint 
that is unrestricted or uncontrolled by their 
own habits or personal thoughts due to train- 
ing with some particular industry. 

America wants rubber. America must 
have rubber. The United Nations must have 
rubber. We must have the rubber quickly. 
We must have the rubber in amounts suffi- 
cient for our war needs and sufficient to 
maintain on a reasonably productive basis all 
our essential industries. We have supplies 
from which this rubber can be made We 
have these supplies in tremendous: quan- 
tities. We have the processes with which 
these supplies can be translated into rubber. 
We have the engineering and technical skill 
to put these processes into production. What 
possible excuse can there be for failure to 
meet this indisputable need? 

Our present agencies have fumbled and, 
to a large extent, failed. The record of the 
last few months fs not one to which anyone 
can point with pride. Whether the failure is 
the result of incompetence of one or more 
individuals, whether it is the result of wrong 
advice given by those in subordinate posi- 
tions to those policy-making individuals 
charged with the duty of making the policy 
judgments, or whether it is properly charged 
to any man or to any group of men from 
ulterior, questionable, or sordid motives 
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which might have influenced their advice or 
decisions, yet the fact remains that after 
long months of indecision and uncertainty 
we are yet long months away from the pro- 
duction goal, and the members of our com- 
mittee feel that with a situation of this 
kind so fraught with destructive possibili- 
ties to our Nation that the time for quibbling 
and indecision has passed and that an 
agency can and must be set up with direct 
responsibility, not to be exercised inde- 
pendently of present agencies, but in coor- 
dination with them and under the super- 
vision of the President of the United States. 
We believe that the problem belongs to ail 
our people, that our destinies are at stake, 
and we do not believe that there is any place 
in American industry or in American Gov- 
ernment where there should be a holy of 
holies within which there is established an 
“ark of the covenant” for any specific in- 
dustry, and that all other industries must 
be kept outside the portals with the asser- 
tion that this is hallowed ground, solely dedi- 
cated to one group of citizens or one restricted 
set of interests. 





Disabled Veterans Engaged in War Work 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN J. COCHRAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 21, 1942 


Mr. COCHRAN. Mr. Speaker, this 
morning there came to my desk a letter 
from the Disabled American Veterans of 
the World War, St. Louis Chapter, No. 1. 
This outstanding organization is setting 
an example that it would be well for 
others to follow. While practically all of 
their members suffered disabilities dur- 
ing the World War, a great majority of 
them are able to perform manual labor. 
The cooperation shown by the members 
of this organization is an example that 
should be followed throughout the 
Nation. 

The suggestion of this organization 
that the veterans be recognized in con- 
nection with national defense work is, in 
my opinion, sound and should receive the 
attention of the officials of the Army and 
Navy. I have received many letters 
from veterans urging that they be given 
some recognition in connection with this 
war. By reason of age or disability 
many are not able to get into the armed 
forces much as they would like to again 
come to the defense of their country. It 
is my understanding that in some States 
the veterans are acting as home guards- 
men, protecting industrial plants, 
bridges, municipal power plants, and so 
forth. No better class of men could be 
found for this work. 

Under leave to extend my remarks, I 
include the letter that I received from 
Peter M. Griffin, the commander of the 
organization. The letter follows: 

JULY 16, 1942. 
Hon. JoHN J. CocHRan, 
Member of Congress, 
House Office Building 
Washington, D.C 

HoMORABLE Sir: In view of t:.e much- 
cussed problem regarding the required man- 
power which will be needed in ] 


the 
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war effort and the proposed plan of voca- 
tional training for the handicapped to en- 


able them to take the place of the able- 
bodied, thereby releasing them for more 
strenuous war efforts, as commander of ‘St. 


Louis Chapter, No. 1, Disabled American Vet- 
erans, I wish to take this opportunity of ad- 
vising you of our own employment program, 
originated by us in March 1942, which has 
proven most successful from the standpoint 
of the employer and (the disabled veteran) 


the employee 


Our national service cfficer, Comrade Wil- 
liam Leach, contacted Mr. William Fichr, 
the defense plant engineer in Madison, Ul., 
and the other located in Granite City, I1., 


and succeeded in placing combat veterans 
guard jobs in these twc 


in 


plants. Ninety men 





have been employed as guards on these prcj- 
ects who are members of this organization 
They have all been investigated by the Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation and the Army 
Intelligence, and the local police authorities 
through the coopera 1 of Mr. Fred Bender, 
406 Fullerton Building, St. Louis, Mc who 


plant protection engineer for these plants 


He has found these men loyal, efficient, and 
capable due to their previous training as 
soldiers in the United States armed forces 
thereby eliminating the necessity of training 
them for this specific duty 
It is my thought that with the splendid 
ults that have been accomplished in our 


I would be selfish and dere- 


ré 
local community 
] ex-soldier and an American, 


ict ingeed as an 


if I did not pass this information on to you 
as our Congressman, sincerely hoping that 
something can be done nationally to put this 


program into effect 
These men have now been working on these 
jobs for 4 months and have proven their 


worth in mn 
problem of 


ill way, thus speedir 
efficient protection for 


ig up the 
our vital 











war industries 
This chapter ranks fourth in size nationally 
and the success of this program has been the 
means of stimulating the spirits of the boys 
who have been sidetracked, due to physical 
defe when seeking work to maintain them- 
selves and their dependents 
Most of our 750 members are from this area 
and liv and I believe they 
will t irth momentum 
th I to produce more 
work f ave been tried and 
I who want to do 
v they can to ¢ y « C 
Very uly yours 
PETER M. GRIFFIN, 
c St. L Cc 
N 1, Disa Americ Ve ( 
EE 
ry y 3 deel ° 
We Depend on Invention 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
rf) u D J ICD 
HON. JOHN A. DANAHER 
OF CONNECTICUT 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Friday, July 17, 1942 


Ir. DANAHER. 
nding 


earnest investiga 


Mr. President, there 
for many weeks a most 
tion bef« Commit- 
1 Patents in connection with certain 

Recently Judge 
Court of Appeals 


re the 


clation 


pro} f 
Frank, of the C 


ircult 


for the Second Circuit, in a decision made 
the following statement: 

The controversy between t defen s and 
assailants of our patent system 1 be about 
a false issue—the stimulus to inventiol The 
real issue may be the stimulus to investment 
On that assumption a statutory revision of 
our patent system should not be too drast 


Mr. President, in the Atlantic Monthly 
for July 1942 appears an article entitled 
“We Depend on Invention.” It is so per- 
tinent and so stimulating to our general 
understanding of a viewpoint at least in 
connection with the inquiry now in prog- 
ress, that I ask unanimous consent that 
it be printed in full in the Appendix. I 
have already procured an estimate from 
the Public Printer of the cost of printing 
it in the Recorp, which is $180. Under 
the rule, I am required to make that 
statement to the Senate at this time. I 
feel that the article is fully worth while 
in view of the nature of the inquiry now 
pending. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 

We DEPEND ON INVENTION 

THURMAN ARNOLD 





By LAWRENCI 






(Lawrence Lang 
engineering at Be 
don Polytechnic 
United States in 1911 to 
Langner, Parry, Card & Lan 
patent solicitors American 
served as the consultant on 
yn the committee which 
section of the Versailles Treaty; he initiated 
and is the secretary of the National Irfventors 
Council, Department of Commerce, which 
handles the evaluation and distribution of 
inventions for the United States Army and 
Navy. He is also the founder and one of the 
administrative directors of the Theatre 
Guild.) 

I have met Thurman Arnold only once-— 
in the board room of the House Committee on 
Patents, on March 11, 1941. Mr. Arnold was 
accusing our industrialists of hampering the 
Army and Navy by means of patents. The 
subject of ethyl gasoline came up for dis- 
cussion—an invention which by adding a 
mixture of tetraethyl lead and other com- 
pounds to gasoline has revolutionized both 


He 
found 
ner, international 


to 
firm 


the 
of 


came 
the 
An citizen, he 
foreign patents 
drew up the patents 


Oo 


the automobile and the airplane industry, 
and has created more horsepower than 50 
Boulder Dams At this time I heard Mr 
Arnold make the following astonishing re- 
mark: “Now whether these [ethyl] patents 
were gocd, I do not know. It struck me at 
the time, What else could you do with tetra- 


: 
yl lead but put it in ¢g 


put it in coffee 


eth asoline? You can’t 








I remembered when brilliant young sci- 
Tom Midgley, in Dayton, Ohio, was 
through aw l he had made in an 
to try to find a way of stepping up 
epowel! I thought of the years of 
experimenting by Midgley and his 

staff in testing out the properties of over 


0 compounds until he hit upon the per- 
fect fol ethyl lead sub- 


mula of tetr 
doubled and 


and 


stances whicl hen quadrupled 
the horsepower of all the gas engines in the 
world 

I remembered the difficulties of placing the 
new invention, called ethyl gasoline, on the 
marke the millions spent in overcoming 
obstacles, the refusal of automobile com- 


panies to pera the search over the 
Mediterranean and Dead Seas for sources of 
supply—ending in the building of great ships 
for extracting chemicals from the ocean. 

I remembered the time when the chemists 
of the country honored Tom Midgley by mak- 
ing him president of the American Chemical 
society—the time whe was given the 
riestly medal at Atlantic City in 1941, the 


CoC 





he 


Sor 
P 


highest award a chemist can receive 
What else could you do with tetraethyl 
lead but put it in gasoline? You can’t put 


it in coffee.” Thus spoke Thurman Arnold, 
self-appointed author of a brand-new patent 
law for America. And if anyone questions 
Mr. Arnold’s knowledge or experience for the 
task, he will find justification for his doubts 
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in another statement Mr. Arnold made at 
the same hearing: “I do not feel mys’ f 
competent to testify as to the purely patent 
aspect of the patent law.” 

It is Mr. Arnold’s duty, as Assistant Attor- 
ney General in charge of the Antitrust Divi- 
sion of the Department of Justice, to enforce 
the antitrust laws, not the patent-laws. The 
American people, through action of Congress, 
have long ago decided that large corporations 
shall not use their power to oppress the small 
business men by monopolistic restraint of 
trade. Mr. Arnold wins our admiration for 
the consistency of his attacks on monopolies. 
a monopoly in the sense that large corpora- 
tions, he has had the courage to strike at 
the monopolistic practices of labor unions. 
But in attacking the patent system he has 
shown himself unable to distinguish between 
the type of monopoly which takes from the 
public something which it possesses and that 
which takes nothing from the public but 
gives it something which it did not possess 
before. Thus the patent or copyright is not 
a monopoly in the sense that large corpora- 
tions or labor unions may be monopolistic, 
for the inventor or author, in exchange for 
the patent or copyright, gives the public 
something which did not exist before—a new 
invention or a new work of art. During the 
term of the patent or copyright the public 
must refrain from infringing, but after the 
term has expired the invention or work of 
art can be used freely by the public. Without 
the patent system there would be little or no 
incentive for inventcrs to invent or for for- 


eigners to bring their inventions to this 
country. According to the National Indus- 
trial Researcl. Council, the enormous sum 


of over $300,000,000 in capital is invested an- 
nually by research departments of American 
corporations and by individual independent 
inventors. The patents obtained upon the 
resulting inventions represent insurance 
policies for the return of this capital to the 
progressive industrialist or inventor who 
expends it. 

2. Because of Mr. Arnold's crusading atti- 
tude toward big business and the labor unions, 
the public believes that, in attacking the 
patent system, Mr. Arnold is merely continu- 
ing fight against monopolies which are 
harmful to the interests of the public. In 
my opinion, quite contrary is the case. 
I believe that this crusade of Mr. Arnold's 
is not only detrimental to the public interest 
but will also be detrimental to the war effort. 
Mr Arnold’s “cup of coffee’ attitude toward 
inventors is no casual position. He is out to 
destroy the fundamentals of the American 
patent system. This is evidenced by the fact 
that he has prepared a Senate bill (S. 2491) 
which, as will be explained later, would have 
the effect of discouraging not only invention 
Ly individual inventors but also the expendi- 
ture of large sums in research departments 
by corporations 

We depend on our American inventors and 
the organizers of our inventors, the indus- 
trialists who have established the research 
laboratories of our industries, which are bend- 
ing every effort to help win the war. This is 
no time to harass them. 

But from Mr. Arnold’s point if view it is 
the best opportunity he has yet had to “‘cau- 
terize big business.” The technique is sim- 
ple: it is to accuse the large industrialists of 
submitt.ng to Germany in the matter of pat- 


his 


th« 


ents and thereby hampering our war efforts, 
and then to use the ensuing public wrath 
and indignation as a smoke screen to wreck 


the patent system. 

The yreat prosperity of industrial America, 
our high standards of living for labor, our 
ability to produce more wartime goods than 
all the other nations put together because of 
our manufacturing processes and quantity 
production machinery—all this is largely due 
to the encouragement given our inventors, 
research workers, and industrialists under the 
patent system, which Mr. Arnold now seeks 
to emasculate, 








After the last war it was the enormous new 
development of the radio, the automobile, 
th ‘ motion pictures, the chemical and metal- 
lurgical industries—-all stimulated under the 
patent system—which ultimately absorbed 
our returning soldiers, sailors, and war work- 
ers; and it was our new inventions in all 
classes of machinery which build our export 
trade to its highest peak in our history. De- 
stroy our incentive to invent after the present 
war, and you destroy one of the most potent 
forces for the reconstruction of the shattered 
world. Emasculation of the American patent 
system will mean the decline of American 
inventiou, and this in turn will be followed 
by the decline of industrial civilization as we 
now know it. 

Mr. Arnold accuses the Du Pont Co., Bausch 
& Lomb Co., General Electric Co., Standard 
Oil Co. of New Jersey, Aluminum Co. of 
America, and a number of other concerns 
of having been engaged in conspiracies with 
German cartels or combines, and charges 
that, as a result, American factory capacity 
to manufacture important war materials has 
been restricted if not largely prevented by 
the Germans. Mr. Arnold further claims 
that these manufacturers have been duped 
by the Germans and have been playing Hit- 
ler’s game by holding up American war pro- 
duction. 

If Mr. Arnold’s charges are true, then these 
industrialists have played the role of near 
traitors, and the public is entitled to know 
why they are permitted to have control of 
billions of dollars of war contracts. 

3. Let us examine Mr. Arnold's major con- 
tention: That our American manufacturers 
have been duped by the Germans and have 
been playing Hitler's game by holding up 
American war production. As Senator Bonz 
has pictorially expressed it: “Our industrial- 
ists have been holding hands with Hitler.” 

But it is as plain as a pikestaff that it is not 
the Germans who have duped the American 
manufacturers, but the American manufac- 
turers who have duped the Germans. For, 
as Mr. Arnold states, most of these German 
inventions of strategic materials have proved 
to be extremely valuable to us. 

I affirm positively, without fear of contra- 
diction and on Mr. Arnold’s own testimony, 
that under the beneficial operation of our 
patent system these same American manu- 
facturers whom Mr. Arnold vilifies secured 
from Germany knowledge of the following 
strategic materials, which I list from Mr. 
Arnold’s own catalog: 

Tetracene, a percussion explosive. 
formation obtained from Germany by 
Remington Arms Co., a subsidiary of 
Du Pont Co. 

Optical glass and instruments. Informa- 
tion obtained from Germany by the Bausch 
& Lomb Co, 

Plexiglass, a plastic glass used for 
planes Information obtained from 
many by Rohm & Haas. 

Carboloy, a tungsten steel alloy used for 
hardening steel. Information obtained from 
Germany by the General Electric Co. 

Buna rubber, a synthetic rubber substitute. 
Information obtained from Germany by the 
Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey 

Magnesium, a substitute for 


In- 
the 
the 


air- 
Ger- 


aluminum. 


Information about new processes obtained 
from Germany by the Aluminum Co. of 
America 

Atabrine, a substitute for quinine. In- 
formation obtained from Germany by the 
Winthrop Chemical Co. 

One-hundred-octane aviation gasoline. In- 
formation on which American process is based 


obtained from Germany by the Standard Oil 
Co. of New Jersey. 

Synthetic toluol for TNT. Information on 
which American process is based obtained 
from Germany by the Standard Oil Co. of 
New Jersey. 











Yet Senator Bone tells us that the men 
who got these inventions out of Germany 
were “holding hands with Hitler.” 

I know of very few instances where Ger- 
many has profited in the war from inventions 
secured from us—largely because our inven- 
tors and industrialists were not busying 
themselves on inventing strategic materials at 
the time when Hitler was urging his inventors 
and industrialists to prepare for war. It must 
also be remembered that our industrialists, 
in bringing these inventions over here, had 
to risk millions of dollars in the building of 
plants in this country. Moreover, as men- 
tioned above, some of these inventions, 
notably 100-octane gasoline and synthetic 
toluol, developed by our own inventors and 
industrialists were based upon information 
received from Germany. From this list and 
from the publicity which has been given to 
these inventions, the impression may exist 
that the best inventions are made in Ger- 
many. This impression is quite erroneous. 
I believe that large numbers of inventions of 
considerably greater value to our war effort 
than those listed above have been made by 
our inventors and in our research labora- 
tories—thanks to the stimulation of our 
patent system. 

Lest there be any doubt that these German 
inventions were brought to this country by 
the American corporations now under fire, 
let ‘us look at the Senate records. One small 
corporation located in Philadelphia, Rohm & 
Haas, made the statement before the Senate 
committee that, but for their contract ar- 
rangements with the Germans, “there would 
not now be an inch of plexiglass in American 
bomber or fighting planes today”; while the 
Remington Arms Co., which made its ex- 
plosives agreement with the Germans in the 
year 1929, stated that “but for this agree- 
ment tetracene would not be available at all 
to the United States Government.” 

Even a child can understand that we are 
better off with the knowledge of these in- 
ventions than we should be without them. 
Mr. Arnold has never directly or indirectly 
dealt with this reality. He has discolored it 
by the statement that, in bringing over these 
inventions to the United States, the Ger- 
mans, by means of agreements under pat- 
ents, produced a shortage of these materials 
here 

His contentions can be divided into two 
parts: (1) That the Army and Navy have 
been directly prevented from securing war 
supplies by means of patents; and (2) that 
our manufacturers, and the public in gen- 
eral, have been prevented from receiving ade- 


quate supplies of these strategic materials 
kecause the factory facilities of the United 


States have been restricted, as compared with 
what they would have been had it not been 
for the existence of patent agreements with 
the Germans. 

4. The first part of Mr. Arncid’s contention 
has been denied by both the Army and Navy. 
Under the law of June 25, 1910, as amended 
July 1, 1918, our Government, which includes 
the Army and Navy as well as its contractors 
(and, by court interpretation, its subcon- 
tractors), need pay no attention whatsoever 
to patents, and may use any patented inven- 
tion without so much as a “by your leave” to 
the patentee. This is so whether the country 
is at war or at peace. If the Government 
or the contractor refuses to pay a royalty, the 
patentee’s only remedy for securing just com- 
pensation is a suit against the Government 
(and not against the contractor) in the Court 
of Claims. Some of the claims which were 
lodged against our Government by patentees 
for the use of their inventions during the last 
war are still pending before the Court of 
Claims 

When Mr. Arnold was trumpeting forth his 
same charges in the newspapers a year and a 
half ago, Chairman Kramer of the alert House 
Committee on Patents prepared a bill (H. R. 
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8360) entitled “A bill prohibiting issuance 
and enforcement of injunctions on patents 
when necessary in the interest of national de- 
fense.” Mr. Arnold was invited to appear 
before the committee and tell them Low the 
patent system was causing shortages and 
whether this bill would heip him. He did so, 
but he failed to convince this committee, 
made up of competent lawyers and business- 
men, that any change in the patent law was 
necesfary. 

Mr. Fritz LANHAM, of Texas, one of the 
ablest Congressmen in the House, was quick 
to understand the situation when Mr. Arnold 
drew comparisons between the great increase 
in production in Germany as compared with 
the alleged restricted production in this coun- 
try He put the matter to Mr. Arnold in a 
nutshell: 

“Mr. LanHamM. Is not this increased produc- 
tion that has come on through the years in 
Germany due to the fact that, so to speak, 
they have been looking forward and prepar- 
ing for Der Tag, and that over in this coun- 
try we have been making no such prepara- 
tions and have not had, with the normal de- 
mand, any reason to increase our production 
so greatly? 

“Mr. ARNOLD. I think, if you mean that we 
have been asleep at the switch to permit sit- 
uations like magnesium, optical instruments, 
tungsten carbide, and aluminum, and all of 
these things, to cccur—I think that we have 
been asleep at the switch, and the bill is 
something which I think might wake us up 
by putting a direct responsibility on the ap- 
propriate departments of the Government to 
see if we could keep awake.’ 

Neither of the “appropriate departments” 
(Army and Navy) seemed tc agree with Mr. 
Arnold, in 1941, that any such shortages or 
bottlenecks as existed in their direct supplies 
were due to the misuse of patents. I quote 
the following from the examination of Maj. 
Francis Vanderwerker of the Patent Section 
of the War Department: 

“The CHAIRMAN. At the present moment 
the War Department is not being hindered 
in any way by any industry with pat 
the manufacture of any devices that the 
War Department finds it necessary to have? 

“Major VANDERWERKER. At the present time 


ents if 
















there is no situation in the War Department 
which would require legislation of t type.” 

The Navy was not as clear as the Army 
on the subject of shortages. Licutenant 
Commander Caldwell told the committee 
that there might be some shortages, and 
difficulties insofar as the subcontractors were 
concerned, but he could not be sure. He 
Was questioned by Chair Kramer for a 
Single instance in whi vork of the 
Navy had been hampered by patents. I quote 
the following: 

The CHAIRMAN. We have been at this for 
8 1 is, and we have not been able to dis- 
clk x any. 

“Lieutenant Commander CALpwetL. I am 
not in a position to disclose any, either.” 

Nor did the Office of Production Manage- 
ment agree with Mr. Arnold, for its couns 
Mr. O'Brian, wrote the committee as fol- 
lows: 

“A systematic inquiry made among mem- 
bers of our staff reveals no particular in- 


stance in which thus far production for na- 
tional defense has been unduly delayed or 
hampered by the assertion of patent rights.” 

At this hearing of March 1941 before the 
House Patents Committee, Mr. Arnold pro- 
duced a great deal of the testimony which is 
now being considered by the Senate Patents 
Committee. He paraded a list of miscreant 
manufacturers of aluminum 
bide, glass, and magnesium; to them he has 
now added some new names, including the 
Standard Oil Co. of New Je but he also 
dropped some accusations on which he leaned 
very hard a year or so ago. 
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5. One of these was a claim that the Bausch 
& Lomb Co., by agreements with German 
manufacturers of optical instruments, had 
impeded the war effort. Possibly the reason 
Mr. Arnold is no longer so vociferous on the 
subject is that Secretary of War Henry L. 
Stimson, under date of August 20, 1940, ad- 
dressed to the Bausch & Lomb Co., in Roches- 
ter, at the very time that Mr. Arnold was 
accusing the company in the press of hinder- 
ing the wai effort, a letter from which I quote 
the following: 

“The relations between the Bausch & Lomb 
Co. and the War Department extending over 
a long period of years have been most satis- 
factory from every standpoint. At this criti- 
cal time the War Department has compiete 
confidence in your company, for the excel- 
lence of workmanship, productive ability, 
and patriotic cooperation.” 

But in case anyone may be skeptical that 
Mr n's letter might have been written 

yuut the full knowledge of his staff, let 

1in quote from the interrogation of 
r Vanderwerker by Chairman KRAMER 
he same subject 

“Chairman Kramer. I might ask you, Major 

nderwerker if you know——-in the 
& Lomb situation, had the War De- 

artment any interference there or were 
ausch & Lomb at all times assisting in every 
with the production and manufacture 
their articles so that the War Department 
getting all of the benefits of the needs 
their bomb sights and whatever other 
ticles that they manufactured?” 

“Major VANDERWERKER. From all of the in- 
quiries that I able to make in the War 
Department with respect to the Bausch & 
Lomb situation, I failed to find that we had 


; 
any 


Stimso 


—tnat is, 


isch 


was 


trouble at all, sir.” 

Now contrast this clear testimony of the 
Secretary of War and Major Vanderwerker 
with the statement of Thurman Arnold made 
before the me committee: 

““‘THURMAN ARNOLD. We believe that as a re- 
the illegal use of the patent monopoly 
of Bausch & Lomb we are now in the present 
of a shortage of military 


sult of 
uation 
equipment.” 

Who knew the most about the shortage of 
military equipment in March 1941—Secretary 
of War Stimson and Major Vanderwerker, of 
the War Department, or Mr. Thurman Arnold, 
of the Department of Justice? 

There is here the indication that Mr. Arnold 
did not know what he was talking about. It 
came from Mr. Arnold himself, for during the 
same hearing he made the following remark: 
‘I am not engaged in enforcing the patent 
laws; I am not engaged in interfering with 
the Army and Navy and their requirements; 
in fact, I am so busy that I do not know what 
they are.’ 


So in 


serious slit 


March 1941, *. Arnold was in 
7 about the 
vy, he was so 

1 know what they were 
uld imagine that since March 1941 
would ve had the time to find 
ble number of other essential war 
n which shortages directly due to 
He introduced the 
nonbreakable plastic 
ynt-end housings of air- 
y important for the war, 
nts Committee and accused 
] concern which had ob- 
is from Germany of 
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ther Units 
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On a Saturday in May there was a dramatic 
scene at the Senate hearing. Mr. Arnold, 
searching as ever for a real shortage directly 
attributable to a patent, produced from his 
vest pocket a small gadget and held it up 
before the expectant Senate Patents Com- 
mittee. Eyes buiged and breasts heaved. 
“This,” said Mr. Arnold to the spellbound 
throng, “is a patented device for holding 
down the cowling of airplanes. At one plant 
80 airplanes were delayed in their produc- 
tion; at another plant the same thing hap- 
pened to 20 Flying Fortresses. * * * I 
do not say there may not be other factors 
involved in the shortage of thisscrew. * * * 
I do say that the patent problem is the 
center.” 

According to an eyewitness, broad sighs of 
relief came from the assembled staff members 
of the Antitrust Division. Congratulations 
were exchanged all around. Here, after the 
expenditure of tens of thousands of the tax- 
payers’ dollars and the printing of millions 
of words, Mr. Arnold had been able to pull the 
rabbit from the hat. 

Alas for Mr. Arnold. A few days later a 
timid little man appeared before the com- 
mittee, accompanied by his lawyer. He was 
the inventor, William Dzus, and he told a 
sad story. There were three such fasteners 
On the market and all were used by the air- 
plane companies. He had been able to supply 
ail his orders until Pearl Harbor, but, in 
trying to increase his facilities after Pearl 
Harbor, he could not get the screw machines 
and materials for lack of the proper priorities 
Feeling that the airplane companies could 
do better than he could, he offered them a 
royalty-free license to make them. 

7. Mr. Arnold’s second contention is that 
our manufacturers have been prevented from 
receiving adequate supplies of strategic ma- 
terials because our factory facilities have 
been restricted as compared with what they 
would have been had it not been for the ex- 
istence of patent agreements with the Ger- 
mans. Space does not permit me to deal with 
all of Mr. Arnold’s specific accusations, but 
I wiil take the case of the two extremely 
important materials, rubber and quinine. 
Everyone knows that the shortages in these 
two materials are due to the Japanese con- 
quest of Malaya and the Dutch East Indies, 
and that before Pearl Harbor we and all our 
Allies had ample supplies of both. 

No intelligent person expected any Ameri- 
can manufacturer to engage in the business 
of making synthetic rubber for tires at a far 
more expensive price than natural rubber, 
when the natural product was plentiful and 
cheap. Yet Mr. Arnold does not hesitate to 
blame Standard Oil of New Jersey for failing 
to have made production facilities available 
earlier for taking care of this shortage. 

The facts regarding the rubber situation 
are extremely complex and are filled with 
conflicting statements from the chemical ex- 
perts. At the time of this writing, a con- 
troversy is going on among the technicians 
as to the best source of raw material, and we 
hear it variously stated that petroleum, coal, 
alcohol, wheat, and potatoes are respectively 
the best sources 

The Germans developed the product known 
as buna rubber, which they are now using in 
their tires. The Standard Oil Co. developed 
butyl rubber made from petroleum, of which 
supplies are plentiful in this country, while 
there was little or none in Germany. In re- 
turn giving the German company this 
butyl rubber made from petroleum, Standard 
Oil received information rezardi the fol- 
lowing products: Buna rub high-octane 
aviation gasoline, and toluol—es- 
sential for the manufacture TNT 

Who got the best t! bargain—the 
Germans or the Ameri 

The knowledge which Standard Oil gained 
from the Germans company to 
develop a process < 100-octane avia- 
tion gasoline, which gives the United Nations’ 
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aircraft 25 to 30 percent more power than 
Hitler's aircraft. Standard Oil, as part of this 
bargain, further secured from the Germans 
the information from which their technolo- 
gists developed synthetic toluol made from 
petroleum. This enabled the United States to 
more than double the toluol available in this 
country for TNT for use by the United Na- 
tions. This looks to me like pretty good 
Yankee horse trading. 

Time after time, proposals were made by 
our industrialists to establish synthetic rub- 
ber plants financed by the Government to 
take care of this emergency. Time after time, 
this was refused by the Government. 

Finally a project for manufacturing 100,000 
tons of synthetic rubber was discussed with 
the Government. The amount was whittled 
down to a meager 40,000 tons. The question 
may be asked, Why did not Standard Oil and 
the rubber companies themselves put up the 
money for building plants capable of manu- 
facturing synthetic rubber to meet the de- 
mand for tires in case we should go to war 
with Japan? The answer is found in the es- 
timated cost of over $800,000,000 for plants 
which will be required to supply enough syn- 
thetic rubber for the needs of this country, 
now that the supply of natural rubber has 
been cut off. 

In my opinion, Standard Oil’s conduct was 
reprehensible in supplying fuel to the Italian 
air lines between Brazil and Italy, but this 
offense was not an abuse of patents. When 
our bombers, operating on Standard’s new 
100-octane fuel, drop bombs on Germany 
containing TNT made from Standard’s new 
synthetic toluol, and when we ride on Stand- 
ard’s buna tires, I believe their patent pol- 
icy will be vindicated. 

8. Finally, we have been asked to believe 
inspired articles on the subject of the qui- 
nine shortage. An American concern, the 
Winthrop Chemical Co., by its former alli- 
ance with the Germans, has the American 
patent on the synthetic substitute for qui- 
nine known as atabrine, invented in Ger- 
many. Winthrop Chemical Co. was never 
able to sell much of this atabrine in competi- 
tion with quinine, for it was difficult to sell 
the synthetic product against the tough com- 
petition of the natural product. But 
Winthrop Chemical Co. in the summer of 
1941, working with our United States Army, 
Wavy, and public-health officials, embarked 
on a program for vastly increasing atabrine 
production. Without waiting for Govern- 
ment orders or financing, the company spent 
$300,000 in enlarging a factory and thereby 
increased by 4,000 percent its capacity to 
manufacture atabrine. The quinine short- 
age found the concern ready to supply all 
comers. 

Winthrop Chemical Co. also entered into 
an arrangement with Merck & Co. which 
will soon double the present manufacturing 
facilities. Recently the Army called on 
Winthrop to supply 6,000,000 tablets—more 
than a year’s normal pre-war demand—of 
atabrine. Army trucks drew up to the fac- 
tory, and the tablets were delivered the same 
day. A short time later the Army called for 
30,000,000 tablets. They were supplied 
within the time limit—21 days—called for 
under the contract. Winthrop and Merck 
are in a position annually to supply enough 
atabrine to take care of 26,500,000 malaria 
patients. Soon they should have enough to 
meet the needs of the world outside of 
Japan, Italy, and Germany, and by manufac- 
turing on this huge scale they have been able 
to bring down the price so that it costs about 
half as much to treat malaria patients with 
atabrine as with quinine 

9. One of the lurid pictures which Mr. 
Arnold bas painted in the press is that of 
monster German “cartels” making agreements 
with monster American “cartels.” A company, 
he maintains, “first getting a stranglehold 
over the domestic market, then uses this 
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enemies in return for the privilege of restrict- 
ing production at home.” 

This indicates Mr. Arnold’s ignorance of 
how inventions have been promoted in for- 
eign countries for generations. Inventions, 
like art, music, literature, the drama, and 
motion pictures, flow from one country to 
another. This is the normal process of 
civilization. A play produced by a prominent 
English or French theatrical manager could 
appear in New York under the auspices of 
the Theatre Guild the following season. An 
invention originating in Germany, or Eng- 
land, or France found its way to America, and 
vice versa. Just as publishing houses in 
New York and London have agreements to 
exchange books, so it was the normal course 
of business for some of the larger American 
concerns to have exchange agreements with 
English, French, and German concerns relat- 
ing to inventions. Our industrialists had 
patent agreements with the Germans because 
the Germans sometimes—though not al- 
ways—produced good inventions, usually in 
the chemical and metallurgical fields. Wedid 
not have them with the Chinese because the 
Chinese did not produce such inventions. 
As a general rule—though there may be a 
few exceptions—when an American company 
originated an invention, it kept the United 
States and most of the world rights, but 
turned over its British patent to its British 
associated company, its German patent to its 
German associated company, etc. 

Mr. Arnold tells the story quite differently. 
These large American companies to which he 
has referred have used their control of the 
domestic market “to give away foreign mar- 
kets to our enemies in return for the privilege 
of restricting production at home.” If Mr. 
Arnold can find 1 case in which this clearly 
took place, I will find him 50 in which the 
opposite is true. 

There is a two-way international flow of 
inventions. If the inventions originate in 
this country, our American companies, as a 
rule, hold the patents in all the markets in 
which they are able to handle export business, 
and especially the markets of Latin America. 
In those countries in which they are unable 
to do business because of high tariffs or for 
other reasons, they either license foreign com- 
panies or form foreign subsidiary companies 
Since the depression, owing to the raising of 
tariffs throughout Great Britain and Europe, 
it has been quite usual to license British, 
German, and other companies to handle the 
American inventions in their own territories 
because the high tariff walls prevented the 
import of American merchandise. Owing to 
the fact that far more inventions flow from 
the United States to foreign countries than 
from them to us, American industrialists 
have penetrated deeply into the industries of 
other countries. British and German con- 
cerns generally follow the same practice as 
American companies. By means of their pat- 
ents they hold the markets in Latin America 
and elsewhere for inventions originated by 
them. Our tariffs are such as to force these 
foreign concerns to license American com- 
panies or to form subsidiary companies here, 
in which they may participate on a whole or 
part-ownership basis. This creates a healthy 
international peacetime competition for the 
production of inventions to foster the trade 
of each country, following the normal! eco- 
nomic laws. Mr. Arnold believes otherwise. 

“Our American companies give away for- 
eign markets to our enemies, in return for 
the privilege of restricting production at 
home,” Mr. Arnold states; for example, 
“Germany got control of all the drug outlets 
in South America and built up in this hemi- 
sphere a powerful instrument of enemy prop- 
aganda and economic influence.” This is 
downright humbug. Germany did not get 
control of all the drug outlets in South 
America. There are dozer 


so, 





1s Of American and 
British drug companies whose products are 





scld through drug outlets in South Amer- 
ica. Here is a list of some of them: United 
Drug Co., American Home Products Corpora- 
tion, Wyeth Chemical Co., Norwich Pharma- 
cal Co., Vick Chemical Co., Bristol-Myers 
Co., Novocol Chemical Manufacturing Co., 
Inc., William R. Warner & Co., Inc., Dr. W. 
B. Caldwell, Inc., Calco Chemical Co., Parke- 
Davis Co., and Squibbs, Inc. 

Mr. Arnold does not believe in exchange 
agreements for inventions between American 
companies and foreign companies. His pro- 
posed “solution,” taken verbatim from his 
testimony before the Senate Patents Com- 
mittee, requires no comment: 

“Mr. ARNOLD. I think if we want to de- 
velop and acquire information from foreign 
countries there is only one sensible way to 
do it, and that is to subsidize government re- 
search. There have been marvelous things 
done in agriculture that are outstanding. 
That does not mean that private research is 
stopped at all, but it means that the Govern- 
ment, either by subsidizing companies or by 
directly investigating, is turning this new 
technique over to the public. I think that 
that will take care of the whole situation if 
we free these patents.” 

10. Two bills are now before the Senate 
Patents Committee. The first of these, S. 
2303, is a wartime measure and provides for 
the grant of compulsory licenses under all 
patents during the war period. If the exist- 
ing right of the Government and its con- 
tractors and subcontractors to use all pat- 
ented inventions and to seize all German and 
enemy-owned patents is not sufficient, then 
this bill can be accepted in principle if it is 
surrounded by the proper safeguards and the 
license is limited to the war period. Mr. Ar- 
nold is apparently not satisfied with this 
temporary measure but seeks the permanent 
revision of the patent system by Senate bill 
S. 2491. 

Most of the valid accusations made by 
Mr. Arnold relate to cases in which groups 
of patents have been used to control an 
industry, creating a type of monopoly con- 
trol which goes far beyond the individual 
patents. Mr. Arnold has the most power- 
ful weapon against such monopolistic prac- 
tices in the existing antitrust laws; but he 
now proposes to cure these offenses by (1) 
making patents subject to compulsory license, 
and (2) prohibiting the patent owner from 
granting licenses with any substantial re- 
strictions. This is like performing a skill- 
ful operation while killing the patient. Com- 
pulsory licenses have been suggested to com- 
mittees of Congress half a dozen times in 
the past 20 years, but have been rejected on 
the evidence of hundreds of small business- 
men that these compulsory licenses would 
work against their interests in favor of those 
of the large corporations. This was elo- 
quently expressed by a Mr. Dudley Sharpe, 
of the Mission Manufacturing Co., of Houston, 
Tex., who appeared at the hearings on this 
subject before the House Committee on Pat- 
ents in 1938: 

“We do not believe that in our small] com- 
pany the compulsory licensing of patents 


would in any way help employment or prog- 
: : ] : prog 





ress or the limiting of the activities of the 
larger corporations as against the smaller 
ones. 

“We are in competition with such con- 
cerns as the United States Steel Co. through 
the Oil-Well Supply Co., the Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co. through the Continental 


Supply Co., and the Republic Steel Corpora- 
tion through the Republic Supply Co., so we 
have plenty of powerful competition 

“Due to the protection of this patent, which 
we purchased along with others which we 
purchased on other articles, we have been 
able to build up a fairly secure volume of 
business. I mean it is ample enough to pay 
our 100 men well, keep them working steadily. 

“Gentlemen, we are definitely against any 
kind of licensing of patents which will take 
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away the only protection that we little men 
have against these big corporations.” 

It is, in my opinion, impossible to write a 
compulsory license law without hurting the 
smaller man and, what is more important, 
without damaging tre patent system as a 
whole. If you permit the unprogressive 
manufacturer, who has not invested in re- 
search, to benefit from the research of the 
progressive manufacturer (who usually pays 
for nine failures before he achieves one suc- 
cess), you put a premium on laziness and 
a penalty on progress. That our American 
manufacturers are generally so much more 
progressive in developing new inventions, 
when compared with European manufac- 
turers, is largely because the European pat- 
ent systems have compulsory licensing while 
ours does not. Mr. Arnold’s second sugges- 
tion—to prohibit restrictions in licenses— 
would simply have the effect of preventing 
the patent holder from sharing the benefits 
of his patent with other manufacturers, and 
would thus restrict production to the fac- 
tory of the patentee—an absurd result for a 
law the alleged main purpose of which is to 
increase production. 

Patent lawyers have repeatedly told the 
House Committee on Patents that the rem- 
edy lies in an amendment of the antitrust 
law so that its application to patents is 
clearly defined. I have come to believe that 
a simple law permitting the defendant in a 
patent suit to escape the penalties of in- 
fringement if the patentee is using his patent 
to break the antitrust laws would cure this 
entire situation. To save the defendant in 
such suit the expense of this new defense, 
the law might well provide that the Anti- 
trust Division of the Department of Justice 
shall intervene on behalf of the defendant 
This proposal would help the “little man” 
instead of injuring him—-unlike a compul- 
sory license law; but more important still, 
it would deter monopolistically inclined 


large corporations from using their patents 


to break the antitrust laws. In addition, 
all patent licenses should be registered at 
the Patent Office as private documents, t 
should be scrutinized by the Department of 
Justice, at the time they are made, for pos- 
sible breaches of the antitrust laws 

11. Mr. Arnold, in a press release issued 
when he appeared before the Truman com- 
mittee investigating the war effort, made the 
following statement: “We cannot wait urtil 





the end of the war to put an end to these 
cartels. If we would have strength in war 
and security in peace, we must solve this 
problem now.” 

If the cartels to which Mr. Arnold refers 
are the agreements between American and 
German industrialists, all these arrangements 
were canceled the day we declared war on 
Germany. Some of them were made long be- 
fore the advent of Hitler, and it is fortur 
that this was so, in view of the many valuabl 
strategic materials which were i duced to 
the United States as a result of them If Mr. 
Arnold proposes to shut off the importation 
of inventions from abroad when the ws 
over, he will be treading on very dangerou 
ground. 

We have the best patent system i 
world, as shown by its results,—and I know 
all the others—but like every other human 
institution, our patent system is susceptible of 
improvement. The President has appointed 
a Pate Planning Commis n, under th 
chairmanship of Dr. Charles F. Kettering, for 
the specific purpose of studying the patent 
system and suggesting its pe nt improve- 
ment for the post-war period. It is my fir: 
belief that, when the war over, we of tl 
United Nations will have ahead of is) ti 
inspiring task of building new world. In 
this tas« we shall rely more than ever on tl 
work of inventors and of ilists wt 
promote invention a1 rch. Giving all 
credit to Mr. Arnold f ck egal 


business monopolies, I ne‘ heless feel that 
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the task of making permanent changes in the 
patent laws can best be arrived at by the 
Patents Planning Commission after careful 
study of the workings of the patent system. 

Judge Frank, in a recent decision of the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals, makes 
the following statement: “The controversy be- 
tween the defenders and assailants of our 
patent system may be about a false issue— 
the stimulus to invention. The real issue 
may be the stimulus toinvestment. On that 
assumption a statutory revision of our patent 
system should not be too drastic.” 

I heartily endorse Judge Frank’s conclu- 
sion: “We should not throw out the baby 
with the bath water.” 
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Mr. SPARKMAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I am in- 
cluding a news article from the Lime- 
stone Democrat, of Athens, Ala., in its 
issue of July 16, 1942, telling of the prog- 
ress made by a farm purchaser through 
the Farm Security Administration. This 
is an extremely interesting story of what 
has been made possible for this family 
through the farm-tenant-purchase pro- 
gram of the Farm Security Administra- 
tion. I commend its reading to all who 
are interested in knowing real facts of 
real cases. 

Illustrating the news article are four 
pictures. I only regret that they cannot 
be reproduced here, for they add much to 
this story of success and progress. One 
of the pictures shows Mrs. Harroway, the 
farm wife, feeding a fiock of fine-looking 
hens, while another shows Mr. Harroway 
feeding some pigs. Through a carefully 
followed program of diversified farming, 
these people find many sources of reve- 
nue helpful in paying off the purchase 
amount years ahead of time. Another 
picture shows Mr. and Mrs. Harroway 
working on the F. S. A. account book, 
which contains all of their financial rec- 
ords. The fourth picture is a view of their 
home, a nice, modest, comfortable farm 
home. : 

Mr. and Mrs. Harroway deserve every 
commendation for their industry, initia- 
tive, and thrift. They present a far aif- 
ferent picture from the one so often held 
up to us by those who would destroy the 
Farm Security Administration. What is 
being made possible for this family in 
uimestone County, in Alabama, is being 
done for hun@reds and thousands of sim- 


al 






ilar families in all parts of the United 
States where farm tenancy abounds. 

The article follows: 

Back in 1937 national recognition came to 
Alabama when the first tenant-purchase loan 
n the short history of the Farm Security 
Administration was made to a sharecropper 
in Senator JoHN H. BANKHEAD’s home county 
of Walker. 

Now, it appears, Alabama will soon gain 
the added honor of having domiciled within 
its borders the first farmer to repay in full 
the loan he received from Farm Security 








Administration to transfer himself from ten- 
ant to landowner. 

He is Curtis Harroway, 3l-year-old farmer 
of the Oxford community, across Elk River, 
whose transition from sharecropper to the 
proud possessor of a fertile 17l-acre farm is 
expected to be complete by the end of the 
year. Although at year’s end he will actually 
owe but $130, the annual installment on his 
original tenant-purchase loan of $3,012, Har- 
roway and his wife plan to pay off the bal- 
ance of about $1,100 “if we have a good year.” 
And a look at thriving crops of cotton and 
corn, a flock of chickens, and a pen full of 
pigs with well-rounded bellies convinced us 
that they’ll enjoy a “good year.” 

But even if 1942 doesn’t see them inde- 
pendent of Farm Security Administration they 
can’t complain, for 1941 was a pretty good 
year for the young Harroways, who were mar- 
ried just before Christmas in 1935. For last 
year they made three payments on their farm, 
one of $1,000, another of $650, and a third 
of $150, even though they did not necessarily 
have to repay Farm Security Administration 
more than the annua! installment of $130. 
But by paying every cent they can toward 
a clear title to their farm, the Harroways are 
saving something over $2,000 in interest which 
will have accrued under the Farm Security 
Administration’s 40-year-payment plan of 
farm purchase. 


GRADUATE FROM HIGH SCHOOL 


Mr. Harroway, after graduating from high 
school in 1933, worked for the Tennessee 
Valley Authority in clearing the Wheeler 
Reservoir and then made crops near where 
he now lives, just over in Tennessee and 
near Copeland, in the eastern end of the 
county. It was while in the latter community 
that he became acquainted with the Farm 
Security Administration, securing a loan of 
$369, of which $203 was earmarked for the 
payment of old debts and the balance for 
farming operations the season of 1937. He 
promptly paid when due the money advanced 
him for operating costs and also slightly 
more than the one-third of the sum lent for 
back debts. The next year he borrowed but 
$136, and then picked up and moved to his 
present farm in December 1938. 

At the time he moved to his present farm 
site, the place had a cotton yield, according 
to Agricultural Adjustment Administration 
records, of 183 pounds to the acre. It is now 
rated at 258 pounds to the acre by the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration, and last 
year the Harroways averaged a little more 
than 400 pounds of cotton per acre. Forty- 
five acres have been terraced and the 35 
acres of cropland remaining unterraced are 
being sowed to soil-building hays and clovers. 
“Until I made my first connection with the 
Farm Security Administration,” Harroway 
said, “I never planted vetch in my life.” 


COWS, PIGS, AND CHICKENS 


Along with 3 mules the Harroways have 
10 head of cows and calves, about 20 head 
of young pigs, and a couple of sows and a 
yard full of chickens, 200 of which Mrs. Har- 
roway bought in the spring and from the 
sale of fryers paid their original cost plus a 
large part of the feed they consumed. She 
still has plenty of chickens, though. The 
sale of poultry. eggs, dairy products, cattle, 
and hogs in 1941 brought the Harroways the 
neat sum of $392, according to their Farm 
Security Administration record book, a job 
noth of them work to keep up to date but 
which they let slide sometimes. 

Even with the sale of so much foodstuffs 
last year, they spent on an average of only 
$4 per month for food, and their largest out- 
lays were for big quantities of lard, sugar, 


and such heavy commodities. From the 
crops they sold the Harroways realized 
$1,893, as against total crop expenses in 1941 
of $265. In the neatly kept record book for 


last year one finds listed all sources of in- 
come and all reasons for expenditures made, 
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but conspicuously missing are outlays under 
“automobile expenses.” That can come 
later, they figure, along with a lot of other 
things they have done without to finish pay- 
ing off a loan. 

Admitting that the record Mr. and Mrs. 
Harroway have made is unusual, Farm Secu- 
rity Administration officials say that it has 
been due to a lot of hard work, building up 
the productiveness of the farm, and abiding 
by a well-planned, live-at-home program. 
The Harroways give a lot of credit to their 
Farm Security Administration advisers and 
are looking forward to a time, a few months 
distant, when their home will be their own. 





Rubber for America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. HAROLD KNUTSON 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1942 


Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
the privilege granted me to extend my 
remarks, I desire to present for the Rec- 
ORD a very timely editorial entitled “Rub- 
ber for America,” which recently ap- 
peared in the Grand Rapids (Minn.) 
Herald-Review: 


RUBBER FOR AMERICA 


There are many things in war which the 
public cannot understand and should not 
know. The number, movement, and com- 
position of armed forces must, of necessity, 
be a secret. The policies of generals and 
admirals must be guarded intensely. 

In America there is a domestic front which 
deals with people in their everyday activities. 
It concerns such matters as sugar, a com- 
modity in every home at every meal—gaso- 
line, and rubber. Such matters are not 
part of military secrets. Policies in con- 
nection with them should be known and 
understood by the people. The public, whose 
boys will fight the wars, need not be de- 
ceived on domestic issues. 

In sugar the public has been perplexed. 
Rationing is in order and warehouses and 
wharves are overflowing with sugar. There 
is talk of rationing gasoline in areas where 
surplus gasoline has even been burned be- 
cause there was no storage for it. Rubber 
constitutes the most perplexing problem of 
all. On one day there is one opinion in 
high official circles concerning rubber. An- 
other day hears another opinion. The Presi- 
dent says one thing. High leaders in Congress 
say another. No wonder the public is con- 
fused and, we regret to say, distrustful. 

It is obvious that if the war continues for 
a substantial time that there will be an em- 
barrassing and important shortage of rubber. 
The collection of old rubber is a good thing 
but it is not the solution to the problem. 
Driving more slowly is a good practice but 
it does not correct the need. There must 
be a new supply of rubber. That can be 
obtained, in large quantities, by the synthetic 
process. 

The synthetic process is simple chemically. 
Russia and Germany have used synthetic 
rubber and have armed their forces success- 
fully with it. The raw materials for processes 
by alcchol, coal, or petroleum are abundant. 
Piants can be built at a reasonable cost com- 
pared to the great economic ends to be 
achieved. Why is it that synthetic rubber is 
not encouraged, its great plants of adequate 
capacity not constructed, and the whole 
process energized? The answers are several 
and devious. 
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Donald Nelsen and his associates say that 
there is not steel enough to build the plants 
needed for synthetic rubber. They say it is 
either synthetic rubber or arms and battle- 
ships. While this argument is being made, 
tanks rest on the shores of the United States 
awaiting transportation. The steel needed 
for the construction of the great munitions 
plants is largely in place. Certainly there is 
steel for the most essential purposes and the 
making of rubber to maintain a domestic 
economy during the war period is a very 
essential purpose. 

Others say ihat delay is caused by jealousy 
and misunderstanding among those who 
would make rubber. The rubber interests do 
not wish the petroleum industry to make 
rubber in large quantities. The farm bloc 
wishes rubber from alcohol. The oil industry 
wishes it from oil. The coal industry thinks 
coal is best. These, however, are inconse- 
quential issues as far as the main objective 
is concerned. The American people demand 
rubber anc demand it by the process by which 
it may be best obtained. They are willing to 
let the experts on rubber decide that issue. 
The public only asks that it be decided imme- 
diately at.d decisively. 

Back of all the discussions of the rubber 
situation is the widespread belief that there 
is something else than methods and me- 
chanics. Many are those in high circles who 
repeat the belief that there exists an under- 
standing between the President of the United 
States, the Premier of Great Britain, and 
what remains of the Dutch Government to 
prevent the development of a synthetic rub- 
ber program in the United States. If the 


synthetic program succeeded in America and- 


this great Nation became self-sufficient in 
rubber, it would affect the English and Dutch 
commercial interests in the East Indies. 
The English and Dutch do not wish to lose 
the American market. In truth, there has 
been much belief that the rubber interests 
have so managed the:r industry as to main- 
tain prices and create scarcity, even to a 
point of failing to encourage stockpiles of 
rubber in either England or the United States. 
For some years rubber has not smelled good 
in international trade. There are some 
fumes about it today. 

Whatever the causes, the domestic life and 
activities of the American people constitute 
a wartime front which must be guarded. 
Destroy the automobile, the tire industry, the 
transportation dependent upon the automo- 
bile and there will be demoralization in 
America which will interfere with war efforts 
in ways which can hardly now be imagined. 
The Nation has erred, unpardonably, in its 
rubber policies of the past. It must not re- 
peat the error in respect to synthetic rubber. 
The possibilities so important to the Amer- 
ican people must be acted on promptly by 
the Government and enforced by Congress. 
There should be no more deception and no 
more delay about it. 
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Hoosier Statesmanship 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. RAYMOND S. SPRINGER 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1942 


Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial 
from the Fort Wayne (Ind.) News-Senti- 
nel of July 17, 1942: 


HOOSIER STATESMANSHIP 

Citizens of this State can take high pride 
from the fact that Indiana’s nine Republican 
spokesmen in the two Houses of Congress have 
been in the vanguard of the enterprise to pro- 
vide the American people with cheaper and 
better wool from cottage cheese, and cheaper 
and better rubber tires from grains and Oils. 

When all eight Indiana Republican Repre- 
sentatives and Senator Wi.i1s protested to 
Leon Henderson a couple of months ago 
against gasoline rationing in the Middle West, 
New Dealers piped up with the characteristic 
comment that these men were playing poli- 
tics, and that they were thinking more of 
being reelected than of saving rubber. 

But it is now clearly evident that these nine 
Hoosiers in Congress were vitally and intelli- 
gently interested in getting new rubber, 
whether or not they should be reelected; 
while it was their sneering critics who in- 
dulged such a fascination with elections as to 
be unwilling to meet our rubber needs, either 
military or civilian. 

For several months now, with scarcely any 
publicity, a special committee headed by 
Senator Guy M. GILuettse, Democrat, of Iowa, 
has been hearing the testimony of outstand- 
ing experts, to the effect that the best of all 
synthetic rubber can be made quickly, simply, 
and economically from farm grains. 

The high command of the War Production 
Board, however, have thus far stubbornly re- 
sisted the efforts to utilize farm products in 
rubber manufacture. 

These bureaucrats have flatly refused to 
grant priorities to persons interested in manu- 
facturing rubber from farm crops, although 
the grain-alechol process for rubber produc- 
tion requires fewer critical materials than do 
other processes. 

But the nine Hoosier Republicans at Wash- 
ington have kept slugging away; and there are 
signs that they may get some early results. 

When these nine men signed a statement 
warning Leon Henderson that there was 
strong opposition to gasoline-rationing in 
the Middle West, they told the Office of Price 
Administration boss: 

“The Midwest will not understand further 
restriction while its tons of potential rubber 
lie unrefined in the fields.” 

And they added that the farmer couldn't 
be expected to save old rubber if he were not 
allowed at the same time to make his con- 
tribution to manufacture of new rubber. 

Soon after receiving this statement from 
the nine Hoosier Republicans in Congress, 
Henderson announced that gas rationing 
would be postponed. And it is not yet in 
effect. 

Meanwhile, Senator WILLIs made a com- 
mencement speech at Tri-State College in 
Angola, calling for the use of farm crops in 
the manufacture of tires and other important 
commodities. 

Nine days later, Our own Representative 
GEORGE W. GILLIE made a speech on the House 
floor, entitled “Rubber from Surplus Grain— 
New Deal Deserts Farmers for Wealthy Oil 
Combines.” 

And on July 13, Representative RaymMonp 
S. SPRINGER, who represents the Tenth In- 
diana District, made another speech on the 
same subject, demanding an explanation of 
why the administration still refuses to man- 
ufacture rubber by the quickest, simplest, 
and most economical process-—that is, from 
farm-produced grains. 

Representatives and Senators from several 
other States—including Gim_.LeTTr, WHEELER, 
and Norris—have begun to take this vital is- 
sue to the people but those from Indiana 
already outnumber those of any other State. 

Among the most forcible statements of the 
case was that made by Representative GILLre 
last month, when he told his colleagues in 
the House: 

“If the petroleum .ndustry obtains a mo- 
nopoly on the production of our synthetic 
rubber needs, it will cost the Government 
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$650,000,000 to finance an annual program of 
700,000 tons; it will take at least 2 years to 
get production under way; large amounts of 
critical materials will be required; and after 
the war, these plants will be owned and con- 
trolled by a few millionaire barons and oper- 
ated for their exclusive enrichment.” 

“On the other hand,” Congressman GILLI£ 
continued, “if agriculture were to have con- 
tro: of the program for producing the raw 
materials for rubber, it would cost the Govy- 
ernment only $14,000,000; it would take only 
6 months to get plants into operation; criti- 
cal materials required would be much smaller 
in amount; and, after the war, plants using 
surplus grains would serve as a steadying in- 
fluence on our economy, perhaps averting 4 
post-war depression. Benefits would thus ac- 
crue to millions of our citizens, rather than 
to just a few millionaires.” 

That, we submit, is not only exemplary 
statesmanship; it is scientifically sound, and 
it is economically irrefutable 

Blind, political-minded bureaucrats are 
opposed to all this, of course; so are the 
“pseudo economists” who cling fondly to the 
obsolete classical economics of the eighteenth 
century; so are the feudal-minded and 
power-made internationalist imperialists: so 
are the entrenched monopolists committed to 
perpetuation of the economics of scarcity. 

But intelligent, enlightened, forward-look- 
ing, patriotic nationalists who are willing to 
face facts and make facts advance the na- 
tional welfare in service to the greatest good 
of the greatest number—these are willing to 
follow the lead of scientific men able and 
eager to expedite and accelerate victory, 
peace, stability, and prosperity. 

One of these, Dr. Leo M. Christensen, noted 
chemist and bacteriologist of the University 
of Nebraska, has lately declared: 

“It would take only 5 percent of our annual 
average corn crop alone to produce 600,000 
tons of high-grade rubber.” 

And there are scores of other job-creating 
uses for much additional grain-derived alco- 
hol—uses which would make us forever in- 
dependent of foreign sources of supply, enor- 


* mously improve the position of the Ameri- 


can farmer and city worker, greatly heip 
business, and generally serve the national 
interest. 

It is to bring this about that Hoosier Re- 
publicans in Congress are so commendably 
striving, scornful of all the smear hurled in 
their direction by reactionaries posing as 
“liberals.” 





Using the War To Win an Election 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 21, 1942 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, using 
high taxes, rationing, bureaucratic recu- 
lations, restrictions, and war reverses as a 
springboard, candidates for Congress are 
seeking to purge sitting Members. 

They attribute all our present troubles 
to the Congress. They forget that many 
of the Congressmen they would purge 
accurately and faithfully represented the 
people of their respective districts. They 
now promise that, if they are elected, 
they will follow the President wherever 
he may lead, ignoring the fact that it 
was a “rubber stamp,” a “yes man” Con- 
gress, following blindly the New Deal 
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policies of the President, which got us 
into our deplorable domestic situation. 

They ignore the fact that the Presi- 
dent has been given every dollar and 
every power—except the power to abolish 
the Supreme Court—which he ever asked 
of Congress, and that he—and he 
alone—because he has had absolute con- 
trol of Congress, because he is the Com- 
mander in Chief of the Army and the 
Navy—is responsible for what has hap- 
pened. 

Had the tools which he demanded been 
Genied to him; had Congress refused to 
give him the money or the authority 
which he asked, and had that been the 
cause of the present situation in which 
we find ourselves, there might be some 
sense, some consistency, in their argu- 
ment. 

Those who seek nomination and elec- 
tion on a platform which promises to 
blindly follow the administration rather 
than to represent their constituents, 
should remain at home and send a rub- 
ber stamp to the Executive Mansion. 

This is the people’s war. The common 
people will fight it. The common people 
will pay for it. The common people will 
die to win it and every principle of jus- 
tice and fairness, every principle of our 
Constitution, demands that their repre- 
sentatives—not stooges—should sit in 
Congress. 

The people are entitled to, they should 
have and elect, not rubber stamps, but 
men who know what it is all about; men 
who are loyal, who are fearless, who 
will speak the sentiments of the people 
who send them to Congress, who are 
wholeheartedly behind the fighting 
forces. 

WHAT IS AN ISOLATIONIST? 

For some time some Members of Con- 
gress, international bankers, would-be 
war profiteers and some others who do 
not believe in our form of government 
have attempted to brand as disloyal those 
they called isolationists. 

Time and Life magazines, as well as 

M, the Chicago Sun, the Daily Worker, 
New Republic, the New Masses, and other 
similar publications, have been smearing 
all those who, prior to December 7, rep- 
resented their people and tried to keep 
us out of war. 

The term “isolationist” has been used 
by warmongers and these publications to 
indicate disloyalty. But it is wearing 
thin and no longer serves that purpose. 

Henry Luce is the publisher of Time 
and Life magazines which, like the bird 
that “flyeth his own nest,” have been try- 
ing to smear Congress. Clare Boothe is 
his wife and Henry’s views do not seem 
to be accepted at home. Under that 
name, his wife may be a candidate for 
Congress. The New York Times, under 


” 


a: of July 17, quotes her as follows: 
“The isolation issue in the fall elections is 
a dead issur she declared “Wanna bet? I 
think the new dealers are too smart to use 
it They put it out as a trial balloon and the 
balloon burst in tl! e. Now we will hear 


no more about it and I'm f at all the way. 


The whole American Nation turned to a new 
page on December 7 and the only political 
issue that has any validity now and for the 
duration is the war and what's being done 
about it The only test for any candidate is, 
Will he help us win the war or will he hurt? 


| 
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“Why do I think the isolation issue is dan- 
gerous for the new dealers? For the simple 
reason that President Roosevelt himself was 
the leading isolationist in the country from 
the time he scuttled the London Economic 
Conference until his quarantine speech in 
Chicago. I challenge any new dealer to 
show me any evidence of a single effort by 
the President in those years to lead the 
American people to confront the world-shak- 
ing storm that was then brewing in Europe 
and actually blowing in the Far East. 

“But that kind of argument and name 
cailing serves no purpose now. It doesn’t 
help win the war, and that should be the test 
for anything said or done nowadays by any 
American. 

“If you think President Roosevelt, by taking 
time off from the war to intervene in the New 
York gubernatorial situation, is helping us 
win the war, then, of course, you cannot criti- 
cize him for what he is doing. Some sug- 
gest that the problems of winning the war 
and winning the peace are inseparable for 
political leaders and that the question of who 
will be New York’s next Governor is certainly 
involved in winning the peace. Cut I think 
winning the peace is something that will 
grow out of winning the war and that we are 
going to keep on losing the war, as we have 
been losing it steadily since December 7, un- 
less every single one of us bends every single 
energy he possesses to the one objective of 
licking the Axis. 

“We don't want any rubber-stamp Congress 
and we don’t want any silent Congress that 
thinks criticizing the conduct of the war is 
obstructing victory. We have a democracy 
here, and if you believe in democracy you be- 
lieve in the value of constructive criticism. 
I know I do. I think every Congressman 
cught to get up on his hind legs and holler 
all the time for results and say, ‘Now look, 
feller,” and demand to know what is being 
done and why and why it can’t be done in 
this and that better way.” 


So those who oppose my nomination 
and election, and the nomination and 
election of others who are not ardent 
new dealers, because we were not red 
hot for war prior to December 7, may do 
well to think up something other than 
the name “isolationist” to defeat us. 

An isolationist is one who believes in 
America, in our form of government; 
one who believes in the ability, the cour- 
age, the patriotism, the determination of 
the average American; one who believes 
that by united effort we can win this 
war; one who believes in religion and 
‘eligious freedom; one who still clings to 
that motto, “In God we trust”; and who 
is willing to sacrifice everything to pre- 
serve this Nation. 





Bonneville Fish Ladders 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WALTER M. PIERCE 
OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1942 


Mr. PIERCE. Mr. Speaker, the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania |Mr. Ricu]} on 
Saturday last—page 6353 of the July 18 
Recorp—referred to the cost of fish lad- 
ders in connection with the construction 
of Bonneville Dam. I fear our colleague 
has been given some information which 
does not square with the facts. So that 
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the statement may be corrected, I deem 
it worth while to inform the gentleman 
as to the true situation, which can be 
verified from the records in the Rivers 
and Harbors Committee and by the Chief 
of Engineers in the War Department. 
The dam and fish ladders were designed 
and built by the Army engineers. 

The original design called for a type of 
fish ladder which was protested by mem- 
bers of fish and wildlife organizations. 
It was then claimed that fish would not 
ascend the ladders, in spite of actual ex- 
perience with the Rock Island Dam far- 
ther up the Columbia River. Conse- 
quently, fish locks were added as a factor 
of safety, and for stand-by service. For 
instance, certain construction at the dam 
recently required the entire closing of 
the ladders, and the locks then carried 
all the fish. There were two fish ladders 
originally built, one on either side of 
the dam. These ladders are nothing 
more than a series of waterfalls, emu- 
lating the natural falls which the fish 
have negotiated for years. 

The total cost of locks and ladders was 
around $7,000,000, and the statement 
that $3,000,000 worth of ladders were 
“put out” is not verified by the records 
of the Army engineers, nor do these rec- 
ords offer any basis for the statement 
that it cost $10,000,000 to correct what 
was originally built at a cost of $3,000,- 
000. Iam very much surprised that such 
unfounded statements should have been 
made to our colleague about such a suc- 
cessful experiment, for it was experi- 
mental on a large scale. Facts are easily 
available in Senate Document 87 of the 
Seventy-fifth Congress, entitled “Bonne- 
ville Dam and the Protection of the 
Columbia River Fisheries.” 

The fish industry of the Columbia 
River is one of large proportions, with a 
catch of some $10,000,000 annually, 
$7,000,000 of which are salmon. Mistakes 
would have been costly. The facts are 
that there is no question at all of the suc- 

ess of ladders and locks. Last year was 
the record year of the fish industry at 
the Columbia River. The Fish and Wild- 
life Service keeps a day-by-day account 
of every species passing through locks 
and ladders. The chinook salmon run in 
June this year was the heaviest run of 
any year so far recorded. I wish my Col- 
league might have the experience I have 
enjoyed, standing on the bridge and 
watching the fish jump the ladders, just 
as they formerly jumped the rapids of 
the river. Evidently, the fish have de- 
cided that the ladders and locks were 
properly built and that they have ideal 
equipment. 





Contribution of the Liquor Industry to the 
National Welfare 


REMARKS 


HON. ARTHUR G. KLEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 21, 1942 


Mr. KLEIN. Mr Speaker, just as dur- 
ing the last war, there has been a great 
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deal of talk about the return of prohibi- 
tion. I have had some statistics pre- 
pared regarding the contribution of the 
liquor industry to our National welfare, 
which I include under leave to extend my 
remarks. 

With all the talk in the press these 
days about the production of synthetic 
rubber from grain alcohol, I wonder how 
many of you know about the contribution 
the liquor industry is making to the war 
effort. 

From the very outset of the national 
defense program this industry, I am in- 
formed, has been, and is today, ready, 
willing, and able to turn over its total 
facilities for producing alcohol from 
grain needed for the manufacture either 
of smokeless powder and other muni- 
tions, or synthetic rubber. 

Official figures made public recently 
by the Division of Materials of the War 
Production Board show that military 
and essential civilian demands for 1943 
are now estimated at 476,000,000 gallons, 
including 200,000,000 for butadiene, an 
ingredient of synthetic rubber. Produc- 
tion capacity is estimated at 540,000,000 
gallons to which will be added a stock 
pile of 50,000,000 gallons plus, surplus for 
1942. 

This is the way the total will be 
reached: 


Gallons 
Synthetic (from ethylene gas)_. 65,000,000 
Whisky plants now making 190 
SI x Rill itess cnceliniregih ied alba ies Start 120, 000, 000 
Whisky plants to be converted_. 120, 000, 000 
New Orleans industrial alcohol 


ON GaN cle ane so ceme rs patna eae oe 65, 000, 000 
Seaboard industrial alcohol 

SN cid oo chit ek cect Mi inan gape on 160, 000, 000 
CERO ANG BEGEICO. 2... cc cccccwenac 10, 000, 000 


540, 000, 000 
Surplus from 1942. ............. 50, 000, 000 


590, 000, 000 


You will notice that whisky plants are 
expected to produce 240,000,000 gallons, 
or approximately 50 percent of the 476,- 
000,000 gallons needed for 1943. 

The original order issued by the Office 
of Production Management before that 
agency was consolidated in the War Pro- 
duction Board affected only the 190-proof 
output of the whisky industry. The in- 
dustry itself pointed out at the time, 
through the Distilled Spirits Advisory 
Committee, that high wines (120- to 160- 
proof alcohol) could be utilized by redis- 
tilation to higher proofs. Plans of the 
War Production Board now call for this 
process of redistillation. 

Object of this conversion program, ac- 
cording to A. I. Henderson, Director of 
Materials of W. P. B., is production of 
the necessary amounts of alcohol with- 
out using critical materials to build new 
equipment. Necessity of this is demon- 
trated by the fact that 550 tons of steel 
plates, 790 tons of structural steel, 70 
tons of cooper, and 4 tons of bronze, as 
well as other materials, are necessary for 
the construction of a plant that will turn 
out 2,500,000 gallons of alcohol a year. 
Almost 100 plants of this size, Mr. Hen- 
derson states, would be necessary to equal 
the output of the beverage alcohol in- 
dustry. Under the program adopted, 
necessary amounts of alcohol can be pro- 
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duced with the use of a negligible amount 
of new equipment. 

One hes:tates to think of the problem 
which would confront this Nation if the 
distilling industry were not in a position 
to produce this vitally needed alcohol for 
gun powder and synthetic rubber. 


FEDERAL AND STATE TAX CONTRIBUTIONS 


As the liquor industry converts its fa- 
cilities to the production of grain alcohol, 
the very substantial revenues which ac- 
crue to the Federal, State, and local au- 
thorities from this industry will, I am 
informed, nevertheless be maintained. 
This is made possible by the fact that 
whisky is aged before sold. Normally 
inventories are laid down now for use 
4, 5, or 6 years hence. The 550,000,000 
gallons of distilled spirits now aging in 
warehouses in Kentucky, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, Indiana, Illinois, Ohio, and in 
other States represent a 3 to 4 years’ nor- 
mal supply on which the taxes will be 
collected as heretocore. 

Here are the figures on public revenues 
from alcoholic beverages for the years 
1933 to 1940: 


a $29, 704, 194 
PRO ebeidadasecnncanetiaie 593, 566, 164 
LRRD eds det nnasinctinsica 734, 937, 878 
Re ci taken ti eeiipniinn ia permite Sunes Gt iti 932, 145, 167 
SOF citi i wiiiewn tmeinineinnne 1, 92", 135, 100 
OR nit Sia nciinhantthoneene 947, 277, 086 
ORs dtedp adieenianxsnitiannne 1, 010, 384, 672 
LO stint emg cnsimieeaee 1, 140, 110, 006 

 tnreinnntepaotatgi a winibi 6, 409, 260, 267 


The annual alcoholic beverage tax in 
1941 was $1,300,000,000. That sum could 
buy 20 battleships of the Carolina class, 
or 30,800 medium tanks, or 3,800 bombers. 

Alcoholic oeverage taxes an.ounting to 
$1,000,000,000 a year are equivalent to 
approximately $2,800,000 a day. This 
was more than enough to pay the inter- 
est on the public debt of the United 
States in the 1939 fiscal year. Revenues 
from alcoholic beverages in any of the 
past several years were almost four times 
the revenue realized on liquor in the pre- 
prohibition year of 1916. The billion 
dollars a year in annual] revenue from 
alcoholic beverages are greater than the 
receipts of the United States Govern- 
ment from all sources in 1916, which were 
$782,534,000. 

In individual States, moreover, reve- 
nues derived from liquor are used for 
many different purposes. Here is a par- 
tial listing: 

Agricultural experiment stations. 

Agricultural extension service 

Blind and unemployment relief. 

Charitable institutions. 

Common school fund. 

Confederate pensions. 

County tuberculosis sanitoria. 

Crippled children services. 

Dependent children fund. 

For reduction of State real-estate tax. 

Funding bond fund. 

General county funds. 

Governor’s relief fund. 

Homestead credit fund. 

Incorporated cities and village funds, 

Medical school fund, 

Mothers’ aid fund. 

Old-age assistance. 

Old-age pensions. 

Police pension funds. 

Retirement of State indebtedness. 

State charity fund. 
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State general fund. 

State hospitals. 

State public welfare. 

State social security and welfare. 

Teachers’ retirement fund. 

Temperance commission fund. 

University contingent fund. 

With gasoline now being rationed in 
17 Eastern States, and with extension of 
gas rationing to the balance of the coun- 
try now imminent, the individual States 
which derive large amounts of revenue 
from the automobile treffic are con- 
fronted with serious loss in revenue. 
New Jersey, for example, is estimated 
to lose $6,175,000 in gas taxes. The small 
State of Rhode Island, with a total an- 
nual budget of $17,700,000, is expected 
to lose $1,000,000 in funds which it had 
counted upon from gas taxes and sum- 
mer tourists. At a time when this im- 
portant source of revenue for the 
States—gasoline and automobiles, etc.— 
is being dried up, certainly the continued 
substantial income from liquor taxes is 
highly welcome. 

AID TO EMPLOYMENT 


While highly important as a source of 
revenue for Federal and State Govern- 
ments, the liquor industry utilizes rela- 
tively small amounts of basic material, 
labor, and transportation. Its principal 
raw materials are corn, rye, and barley, 
of which there are ample supplies. 
Moreover, this industry uses less than 1 
percent of the Nation’s rail transporta- 
tion and a very small fraction of 1 per- 
cent of the coal, white oak, paper, glass, 
and the like. 

The industry furnishes employment to 
approximately 1,250,000 persons scat- 
tered throughout the country, who re- 
ceive annually in wages the sum of $1,- 
126,000,000. These people are employed 
in distilleries, breweries, rectifying 
plants, wholesale establishments, tav- 
erns, package stores, restaurants and 
hotels, as well as in many allied indus- 
tries furnishing goods and services to 
the liquor industries. Such allied indus- 
tries include: farmers, glass containers, 
caps, closures, white oak barrels, labels, 
shipping cartons, fuel, equipment, labo- 
ratory apparatus, outdoor, newspaper, 
and magazine advertising. 

PROHIBITIONIST ACTIVITIES 


Notwithstanding the contributions of 
the liquor industry to the war effort, not- 
withstanding its large revenue contribu- 
tions, notwithstanding its contribution 
to employment and notwithstanding the 
fact that the American people voted 
overwhelmingly for legal sale of alcoholic 
beverages as against the evils of the pro- 
hibition era, there are those professional 
prohibitionists, both in and out of Con- 
gress, who would drive this industry out 
of business. : 

They are holding “rump hearings” 
which are nothing more or less than 
witch hunts. 

They are causing resolutions to be 
adopted at meetings of well-meaning but 
misguided women’s organizations calling 
for an end to the legal liquor trade. 

They are flooding the Congress with 
letters urging the adoption of measures 
to restrict or prohibit altcgether the sale 
of alcoholic beverages to our men in the 
armed forces. 
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They are writing letters to the editors 
of newspapers in all parts of the coun- 
try, advancing all sorts of distorted facts 
and figures, malicious charges, and, in 
some instances, outright falsehoods. 

They are circulating scurrilous and un- 
founded rumors about the part thai al- 
echolic beverages supposedly played in 
the Pearl Harbor disaster, despite the 
fact that such charges have been con- 
clusively disproved by the Roberts Com- 
mission report. 

They are seeking to link liquor and 
vice in areas surrounding military camps, 
despite the fact that there is no connec- 
tion between them, and despite the fact 
that military and naval and public-health 
officials are taking constructive steps to 
deal with the prostitution problem. 

These professional prohibitionists over- 
ipletely the fact that the twenty- 
first amendment gave each State the 
power to control the liquor trade within 
its borders, and that in these States there 
have been set up, and are today effec- 
tively functioning, liquor control] boards 

rking in close cooperation with 


AOOK COM 


who al WwW 
b- 
lems surrounding the sale of alcoholic 
beverages to men in uniform. 

They overlook completely the fact that 
the industry itself has been and is com- 
pletely aware of its enlarged social re- 
sponsibilities in wartime and that in a 
number of areas have set up self-regula- 
tion and self-discipline plans to maintain 
the alcoholic beverages on the 
highest possible plane. 


Sale ol 


CONCLUSION 

time when + }l our energy must be 
ed to fighting our common enemies 
| this Nation cannot afford the lux- 
fight against an army of boot- 
ithin its own borders. I suomit 
Ss a distinct disservice to the Na- 
hese days of stress to seek fo di- 
internal issue like prohibi- 
‘ further that those who 
are trying to impose upon us a return to 
the era of gangsterism, vice, and corrup- 

tion are playing our enemies’ game. 
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The Late Hon. Joe E. Baird 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. A. D. BAUMHART, JR. 


OF ONTO 


THE HOUSE OF 


REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1942 


BAUMHART. Mr. Speaker, 
; lee rs, Joe E. Baird, has 
vas a Member of the 
Joe Baird was 
combined the 
politician with 
esmanship. For 
entified with the 
his native State 
Ided at power 
i in Party 
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who were indebted to him for his advice 
and assistance. 

Joe Baird was identified with the “old 
guard,” an opprobrious term to some, 
but to him a badge of honor. In his 
passing, at the ripe age of 77 years, the 
State of Ohio has lost one of its best 
citizens and leaves a host of friends to 
mourn his going. 

I ask unanimous consent to insert in 
the Recorp at this point an editorial from 
the Bowling Green Sentinel-Tribune en- 
titled “The Old Guard Passes On”: 


THE OLD GUARD PASSES ON 


The Old Guard is fast passing on. Such 
men as Joe E. Baird, who were political and 
civic powers for years, are falling beneath the 
scythe of Father Time. Those who worked 
with them feel their loss keenly, and it re- 
minds them that they, too, will, before long 
join them 

But such is life—and death. Leaders 
come and go, but the world goes on, and 
those who did not come under the charm of 
their influence naturally have but a vague 
idea of what they actually did. They can 
only appreciate that character and steadfast- 
ness of purpose are things which still count, 
and which will continue to count during 
their own time 

As the years mouné, they will more and 
more appreciate the words of William Cullen 
Byrant: “The gay will laugh when you art 
gone, the solemn brood of care plod on, and 
each one as before will chase his favorite 
phantom, yet all these shall leave their mirth 
and their employments and shall come and 
make their bed with thee.” 

And he added: “So hive that when thy 
summons come to join the innumerable cara- 
van that moves to that mysterious realm, 
where each shall take his chamber in the 
silent halls of death, go thou not like the 
quarry slave at night scourged to his dungeon 
but sustained and soothed by an unfaltering 
trust, approach thy grave like one who 
wraps the drapery of his couch about him 
and lies down to pleasant dreams.” 

Life at best is fleeting; and there is little 
time which one may afford to devote too much 
to selfish ends. Shakespeare said, “The evil 
that men do lives after them; the good too oft 
is interred with their bones.” Yet a pre- 
dominance of good over the evil part of our 
natures will live long. It will be a rich legacy 
to some few, at least, who become aware of it 
and admire it. Personal ambition is desir- 
able—it prompts people to work and to ac- 
complish; yet too often it is sordid, selfish 
ambition; and at the end there must be much 
research to give the departed one a seemingly 
charitable send-off 

Mark Twain adjured his readers to, “So live 
that, when you die, even the undertaker will 
be sorry.” 

As men and women pass on, @ newsman 
iar with their past services to their 
their community, or larger circles, 

reflects on how most of the people of 

present time do not know what they did 

. he recalls the “lights that failed” 
reason or another to leave upon their 
citizens the impression of their real 

1 %It was some thought as this 
doubt, which prompted Thomas Gray to 
nder in a country churchyard and, looking 

refiect that circumstances and 
have been such as tO pre- 
of the genius Which was 
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“Perhaps in this neglected 
, once pregnant with 
the rod of empire 

night have swayed * waked to ecstasy th 
living | But kn dge to their eyes her 
mple page, rich with the spoils of time, did 
eer unroll; chill penury repressed their 

rage, and froze the genial current of the 
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Rubber—A National Disgrace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oP 


HON. GEORGE H. BENDER 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 21, 1942 


Mr. BENDER. Mr. Speaker, since 
Pearl Harbor the danger to America’s 
rubber supply has been a paramount 
problem. Even before the fall of the 
Malayan Peninsula and the Dutch East 
Indies, the men who direct our national 
destiny were aware of the probable loss 
of our entire rubber source. Synthetic 
rubber has been experimented with for 
years, but the National Government has, 
to all intents and purposes, ignored this 
need disgracefully since the war began. 
We are now engaged in a process of 
irritable and futile bickering over who 
shall be charged with the making of our 
synthetic rubber. Meanwhile the plants 
which should have been built by this time 
are not past the blueprint stage. 

The American people are not con- 
cerned over the relative merits of pro- 
duction by the petroleum industry or the 
grain-alcohol industry. Surely both 
methods should be tried in order to an- 
swer the question of their relative effi- 
ciency. So far the administrative offi- 
cers whose responsibility the rubber ques- 
tion must be, have been convicted in the 
eyes of the American people of incom- 
prehensible and disgraceful bungling of 
a major job. 


Alleged Discrimination Against Colored 
Soldiers by the Louisville & Nashviile 


Railroad Co. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


KON. EMMET O’NEAL 


OF KENTUCKY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 21, 1942 


Mr. O'NEAL. Mr. Speaker, the Louvis- 
ville & Nashville Railroad feels that it has 
been done an injustice by a Story carried 
in the press. The facts have been pre- 
sented in a letter addressed to the 
Honorable Greorce H. Benner. The letter 
follows: 
Hon. GEorGrI 


House 


H. BENDER, 
Office Building 
Washington, D.C 
Dear Mr. Bender: You will doubtless recall 
the statement you made in Congress on May 
13, 1942 (CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, p. 4141) to 
the effect that nine colored soldiers traveling 
n Montgomery, Ala. to Cincinnati were 
denied food at breakfast and at lunch on 
May 1, 1942. Since your information was not 
correct and untrue charge, which has 
been widely publicized by the press, is a seri- 
us reflection upon the Louisville & Nashville 
Railroad Co., and in a sense upon the city of 
Bowling Green, I am writing you the facts 
in the hope that you will correct your state- 
ment, or at least put this letter in the Rrecorp 
in some appropriate way. 


iro! 


the 








This train, No. 4, which left Montgomery, 
Ala., the night of April 30, is due to pass 
Bowling Green, Ky., at 4:10 a. m., and to 
reach Louisville at 7:10 a. m., at which time 
a dining car is put on to serve breakfast. On 
this occasion, however, the train was several 
hours late and arrived at Bowling Green at 
8:44 a. m.; so the conductor of the train, 
before it arrived at Bowling Green, went 
through all the cars and announced that 
there would be a lay-over at that place of 
20 minutes for those who wished to get break- 
fast. 

Neither the railroad company nor anyone 
for it at that time operated an eating place 
in the station or elsewhere in Bowling Green. 
There was a privately owned restaurant lo- 
cated about half a square from the station, 
but the railroad company had then, and has 
now, no interest in nor connections with it, 
so that the following portion of your state- 
ment is wholly wrong: 

“A large group of white soldiers got off the 
train at Bowling Green and went into the 
station for breakfast. The nine colored sol- 
diers who were on this train entered the same 
station and asked to be served. They were 
willing to eat sandwiches and coffee; willing 
even to stand in line without sitting down 
with the other soldiers. They were refused 
service.” 

I should state, however, in justice to the 
city of Bowling Green, that this restaurant 
has two dining rooms with separate entrances, 
one for white patrons and the other for col- 
ored patrons, and is patronized by both white 
and colored persons without discrimination. 

The train stayed at Bowling Green 22 min- 
utes for breakfast, and many of the passen- 
gers went to this restaurant. We have no 
means of knowing what occurred there, but 
Mr. Rodes K. Myers, Lieutenant Governor of 
Kentucky, who happens to be a resident of 
Bowling Green, personally investigated this 
feature of your complaint, and stated to us 
that it was wholly without support. 

As to the alleged failure of these soldiers to 
get food at luncheon on the railroad com- 
pany’s diner, I note that you do not claim 
that they were refused food or that they even 
applied for it, but say: 

“At noontime the call for lunch was made 
in every car except the car in which the nine 
colored soldiers were seated. They never were 
given the opportunity to eat lunch.” 

The facts are these: 

This train reached Louisville a few minutes 
before noon and at once a dining car was at- 
tached. It was filled with passengers imme- 
diately, so that there was no need for a for- 
mal call, and no call was made in any of the 
cars. This diner served breakfast and lunch- 
eon at the same time. Some of those who had 
gotten up early and eaten at Bowling Green 
came in for luncheon, and the others came in 
for breakfast; 43 were served breakfast and 
illuncheon. After a thorough investigation, 
including, among other things, the written 
statement of the waiter in charge (who is a 
colored man), I can state that no colored sol- 
diers came to the diner for either breakfast or 
luncheon. If they had so applied, they un- 
doubtedly would have been served, as we 
maintain separating curtains for that pur- 
pose in order to comply with the Kentucky 
law requiring separation of the races. Fur- 
thermore, another of the waiters (also a col- 
cred man) in a written statement says that 
after all passengers were served breakfast it 
was his duty to take sandw coffee, and 

k through the coaches to provide service 
r any passengers who did not care to come 
to the diner for service. He recalls that on 
this date he handled the service the usual 
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manner, starting with the first coach—which 
is the coach for colored passengers—and 
working his way back to the diner. His record 
shows that upon that occasion he sold i4 
cups of coffee, 8 bottles of milk, and 18 sand- 


wiches. He does not recall whether any sales 
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were made to colored soldiers, but the oppor- 
tunity was offered to everyone alike 

So far as I can learn, none of these col- 
ored soldiers has ever made any complaint, 
and yours is based solely upon the hearsay 
statements of some ladies who were on the 
train. 

The railroads of this country, as well as 
the armed forces, are doing their part in this 
war. I am confident that you do not wish 
to do injustice to anyone so engaged, and 
therefore hope that in view of the facts 
herein brought to your attention you will 
make a statement to Congress correcting 
the error into which you were unfortunately 
led by an incorrect report. I may add that 
since both in the Bowling Green restaurant 
and on the train separate facilities are pro- 
vided for white and colored people, the ladies 
who told you of this incident could not have 
had personal knowledge of all the facts as to 
what happened either at the Bowling Green 
restaurant or on the L. & N. train. 

Thanking you in advance for whatever you 
may see your way clear to do in order to 
remedy the wrong which has been done to 
the Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co., I am, 

Yours very truly, 


J. B. Hitz, President. 





Production of Synthetic Rubber 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. THOMAS F. FORD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 21, 1942 


Mr. THOMAS F. FORD. -Mr. Speaker, 
I know that every Member of the House 
is vitally concerned over the present gas 
rationing and the threat of extending it. 
We realize that this rationing idea is 
largely due to the scarcity of tires and 
of the rubber to replace those now in use, 
when they are worn out. 

If it were impossible to produce syn- 
thetic rubber to supply tires for essen- 
tial driving, we would accept the fact 
and make the sacrifice. But facts prov- 
ing the contrary are being brought out 
by the subcommittee of the Senate Agri- 
cultural Committee, under the able 
chairmanship of Senator Guy GILLETTE. 
Our grand old Senator Norris is an ac- 
tive member of that investigating com- 
mittee. This committee is hearing the 
experts, the responsible Government of- 
ficials having to do with the rubber prob- 
lem, the practical men who know the 
production angle. 

The first thing we want to know i: 
what measures are being taken to pro- 
duce synthetic rubber in this country 
within this year or early in 1943. 

Many Members represent d 
as mine, where the whole life 
community is geared to the use of auto- 
mobiles. The threat to deprive the citi- 
zens of the use of their automobiles is 
almost as grave as the threat of bombing. 
Our whole pattern of living is shaped 
with the idea of using cars for business 
for getting to and from work, for get- 
ting the children to and from school, 
for church and theater attendance, for 
all the many interests and the many 
duties dependent upon using one’s Car. 
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In the Los Angeles area, including my 
district, literally thousands and tens of 
thousands of men and women are now 
engaged in war production. Airplanes, 
bombers, fighters are being turned out by 
the thousand by hard working men and 
women happy to have this chance to 
help win the war. Automobiles are al- 
most the only means of transportation. 
There are few street cars or busses serv- 
ing the airplane factories; not enough 
available or possible to procure to trans- 
port one-tenth of the workers. We are 
told that by doubling up, sharing a car 
among four or more workers, and by 
other methods and makeshifts it is to 
be made poSsible for these workers to 
continue. But there is no assurance of 
this. Everybody is worried, no one 
knows what all this means. The same 
is true of shipyard workers in our har- 
bor district. 

There isn’t a doubt in the world about 
our citizens being willing to make sacri- 
fices in this crisis. They will go al! the 
way on necessary privations. They will 
give up pleasure driving, will hold down 
their speed below 40 miles an hour. But 
they do not understand what we are do-~ 
ing here in Washington to prevent un- 
necessary curtailment in the use of 
cars. 

Frankly, I do not understand why we 
have been so slow about getting syn- 
thetic rubber in production. Nearly 2 
years ago I took this up in my commit- 
tee, asking the responsible executives 
why they were not financing the produc- 
tion of synthetic rubber. A year ago I 
proposed the use of milkweed in making 
rubber, because capable and informed 
people in Los Angeles were developing 
this process. 

I am beginning to be suspicious about 
this delay. It is becoming clearer every 
day that the tug-of-war between the 
petroleum method and those advocating 
the grain-alcohol method is resulting 
only in delay and half measures. 

In a conflict of this kind, with two 
competitive groups fighting for control 
of the field, or for all they can get, I am 
not inclined to attack either group. 

It is natural for the farm group to 
demand that corn and other abundant 
farm products be used to make alcohol 


for use in producing synthetic rubber. 
It is natural and inevitable for the 


petroleum industry to make every 
to hold the field for the production of 
alcohol to be used in making synthetic 
rubber. 

And, I maintain, it is natural and im- 
perative that in such a conflict between 
competing interests, Congress 


Fe ¢ 
eiiort 


step In and 


see to it that the public weifare is served, 
regardless. In this case most careful 
study and investigation have convinced 
me that both processes be used, about 
equally. We need both to provide the 
1,000,000 tons of rubber necessary for 
1943. I say 1,000,000 tons—not 800,000 


as has been advocated. This amount 
will ease the pressure all around. It will 


make Nation-wide gas rationing un- 
necessary, and it will actua per ip 
war production. As to the iproved 
morale of the Nation, with this night- 
mare about tires and oO! 


Q tioning re- 
moved, I will leave you 
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Long ago the Banking and Currency 
Committee, of which I am a member, au- 
thorized $650,000 ,000 for the development 
of rubber production. At that very time 
I advocated that $1,000,000,000 be author- 
ized. Nov’ I am told that the entire 
$650,000,060 has been allocated for the 
production of perhaps 700,000 tons of 
rubber all by one of the petroleum meth- 
ods. To date I do not know of any 
real attempt on the part of those who 
do the allocating and who let the con- 
tracts to advance the production of 
grain-alcohol rubber. The Rubber Re- 
serve Company, a part of the R. F. C., 
has the authority. 

Yet it is stated by the advocates of 
the grain method that the cost of setting 
up plants to produce 100,000 tons of rub- 
ber a year is between $20,000,000 and 
$30,000, 000—as against $100,000.000 for 
the same amount of rubber by the pe- 
troleum process And it is a fact that 
the grain process can be put-in produc- 
tion in on --third of the time. 

Here we have it: Let the Government 
finance the production of rubber from 
grain alcool and thereby save one year’s 
time and at one-fifth of the cost of start- 
ing - process by the petroleum process 
that has been selected. 

The exact cost by the grain-alcohol 

method depends upon the price of corn 

nd other grains and the use made of the 
i. product 

It appears that there are many scat- 
tered distilleries throughout the coun- 
try, many of them closed down, that could 
be cheaply converted into producing 
grain alcohol for rubber. The strategic 
materials required would be a small item, 
as against great quantities of copper 

el and other precious materials 
needed for planes and tanks and guns 
and ships 

And it appears that there are many 
small alcohol plants in this country that 
‘ould be brought into production easily. 
I stimated that four-fifths of the 
eauipment needed would be obtainable 

) ind and that only one-fifth 
would involve strategic materials 
and much more has bes 
in the hearings now being 
ubcomm ittee of the Senate 
ure 
al uth zing and 
to allocate $150,- 
f it as is required 
n of 400,000 tons of rub- 
rain alcohol. A large 
needed for the re- 
i equipment of exist- 
alcoho] plants and 
plants into maximum 


possible 


brought out 


held by the 


advance our war effort, will relieve the 
pressures that are troubling our citizens, 
and will break the stranglehold that the 
petroleum interests seem to have in the 
synthetic rubber field. 

We cannot afford to listen to doubts as 
to the practical working of the grain- 
alcohol rubber process. Responsible 
chemical engineers have investigated the 
Publicker alcohol process at Philadel- 
phia. One of these experts, Mr. Charles 
M. Weis, stated that he had been asked 
by the Army-Navy Munitions Board to 
inspect this plant, in order to determine 
two things: The chemistry of the process 
and whether the process could be carried 
out on a large scale. 

His investigation showed, he said, that 
the process did produce butadiene—the 
base for synthetic rubber—from 100 per- 
cent ethyl alcohol in a single step, with a 
yield of approximately 2.2 pounds of 
butadiene per gallon of alcchol and a 
possibility of stepping it up to 2.5 pounds 
per gallon. 

His inspection convinced him, Lir. 
Weis declared, that the process was ca- 
aie of expansion to full-scale opera- 
tions. 

Responsible experts who nave set up 
laboratories in various State colleges de- 
clare that over 800,000 tons of rubber can 
be produced within a year if both the 
grain and the petroleum processes were 
pushed to the limit. 

Why, then, content ourselves with half 
of this amount or less, as pow planned? 

With such enormous crops of wheat 
and corn overflowing the storage capac- 
iiy of our farming States, with a record- 
bre “ape carry-over supply of grain, 
with all sorts of other materials capable 
of es turned into rubber, ordinary 
common sense dictates our course: Con- 
vert our surplus grain and our wayside 
weeds, if necessary, into rubber 

This program will permit necessary 
motoring and elim ni ate only about one- 
third of the normal use of the Nation’s 
automobiles. The AD omobile Club of 
Southern California makes this important 
distinction: 

Necessary m 
with 


toring must not be confused 
ig. Essential motoring 
e Office of Price 
tion’s eligibility rules for the 
f tires and retreads, and in the 
1e rationing estab lished in 
seaboard States. Essential 

for tires, retreads, and 
increased gasoline rations—comprise but a 
small percentage of the total of necessary 
user 
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essential motor! 


I 
is pretty well defined by tl 


pattern for gasoliz 
the Atlantic 


users—those eligil a 


ts of 65 percent of 
It is, in fact 
3 defined by Fed- 
“Trips to regular 
siness trips, haul- 

trips to mark 
shopping trips, 

m school.’ 

it the use of essential ma- 
1 or convert these alcohol 
s can be discounted, because 
it actually takes much less steel and cop- 
per to bring grain rubber into production 
than it does for the plants now being 
planned for the production by the one 
process ot petroleum rubber adopted. As 
to why th i not been 
s another 
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Construction of a Plane-Cargo Fleet 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HARRY R. SHEPPARD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 21, 1942 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Speaker and 
Members of the House, in this, one of 
the most historic sessions of the Con- 
gress, the Membership has been called 
upon to review and pass legislation of 
tremendous significance; unprecedented 
appropriations have been necessary for 
the wartime program. Never in the his- 
tory of this Nation has there been the 
threat to our form of government and 
way of living which presently exists. 
The Congress has responded to its duties 
in a splendid manner by making avail- 
able to the respective departments of 
Government the necessary moneys to 
carry on the program that has been jus- 
tified by those departments when mak- 
ing their presentation. We have had 
inconsistencies and unpreparedness. I 
can overlook many of the inconsistencies 
of departmental procedure realizing that 
we are trying to accomplish in 2 years 
what this Nation should have been ac- 
complishing for the past 20 years and 
naturally, with the extreme production 
speed that has been necessary, ineffi- 
ciency and excessive expenditures are 
natural offsprings. 

We had a Pearl Harbor on December 
7, unfortunate as it was. In our pre- 
paredness program we have had minia- 
ture Pearl Harbors in many instances 
extremely detrimental to an accelerated 
defense program, and I refer to our gaso- 
line shortage, our rubber shortage, our 
aluminum shortage, steel shortage, and 
many other disturbing factors which we 

all readily recognize. 

It is not constructive to delve into the 
reasons for these shortages, but as a 

nation and to those who are charged 
with the responsibilities of avoiding fur- 
ther complications of this character it 
behooves each and every departmental 
head of government to exert all possible 
efforts to avoid future delays in the suc- 
cessful production of the necessary ma- 
terials to win this war. 

The U- be vat menace has been most de- 
structive in our ability to furnish equip- 
ment to our Allies and, to date, our ability 
to produce bottoms to offset our loss has 
not been too successful. 

On July 19 Henry J. Kaiser, of the 
west coast, who lutionized ship con- 
struction, made a proposal to our Gov- 
officials to  buil a 5,000- 

definitely stated 
e available to ac- 


ernment 
plane-cargo fleet and 
that the facilities wel 
complish this end. As anyone knows 
who has followed our production pro- 
gram, Mr. K: iser is a construction engi- 
neer whose ability to produce cannot be 
questioned 5 anyone, and, in conjunc- 
tion with the Glenn L. Martin Co., of 
Baltimore, the program outlined by Mr. 
Kaiser, and which I am attaching hereto, 
is one that is worthy of the consideration 
of every governmental department head 
who is interested in a successful con- 











summation of our war program, and I spe- 
cifically call upon Mr. Donald Nelson, 


the members of the War Production 
Board, the Secretary of the Navy, the 
Honorable Frank Knox, and Rear Ad- 
miral Emory S. Land, Chairman of the 
Board, Maritime Commission, to sit in 
conference and consider Mr. Kaiser’s 
proposal in order that this Nation may 
successfully prosecute its war-time pro- 
gram to the best and most successful 
end at the earliest possible moment. It 
is no time to avoid any conference that 
could in any manner expedite and suc- 
cessfully consummate our war-time pro- 
gram, and the responsibilities for the 
success or failure of this program is def- 
initely the responsibility of the depart- 
ment heads who are directing our pro- 
duction destinies and in order that the 
Members of the House and the citizens 
of this Nation may be conversant witl 
Mr. Kaiser’s proposal, I attach the fol- 
lowing Kaiser statement that was made 
in Portland, Oreg., under date of July 19: 


5,000 PLANE CAncO FLEET IS SUGGESTED BY 
KaIsErR—ANSWER TO U-Boat, Says BUILDING 
Wizarp; CouLp Carry 500,000 MEN on EACH 
TRIP 
PorTLAND, Orec., July 19.—Henry J. Kaiser, 

west coast shipbuilding wizard, today pro- 

posed that America build 5,000 monster fy- 
ing boats a year in 9 converted shipyards as 
the only answer to the submarine 

The aircraft he proposed to build in such 
numbers was the 70-ton Mars, recently com- 
pleted by the Glenn L. Martin Co., of Balti- 
more Five thousand of these, he pointed 
out, could carry 500,000 full-equipped soldiers 
or 350,000 tons of material to the British 
Isles every other day. 

To build them he would turn cver nine 
existing shipyards from making surface vessels 
to making flying boats, three on the west 
coast, three on the Gulf, and three on the 
eastern seaboard 

He said his proposal had the endorsement 
of “one of the largest and one of the most 
conservative airplane manufacturers in Amer- 
ica.”’ 

The speech followed a warning by Rear 
Admiral Howard L. Vickery, vice chairman 
of the Maritime Commission, that the United 
Nations were losing ships faster than they 
could build them. 

(The sinkings in American waters since 
Pearl Harbor have reached an unofficial total 
of 385 ships.) 


LISTS AIMS OF PROGRAM 


Vickery said in an interview “replacements 
have to come from Canada, the United States, 
or Great Britain, and it is getting difficult to 
deliver building materials to the shipyards as 
rapidly as workers can construct ships.” 

He said material available would supply 
only existing yards and that was the reason 
the Commission yesterday canceled a contract 





with a New Orleans shipy 200 ships 

Vickery did not comment on Kaiser's pro- 
posal 

Kaiser laid down his revolutionary proposal 
at ceremonies attending launching of the 
Liberty cargo vessel Harvey W. Scott at h 
Oreg Shipbuilding Corporation® yards here 
this afternoon. He declared his program 
would— 

Provide 10 ships a nth fi each plant 
withir. 3 months afte1 k stal 

Provide 40 ships a month from eacl 


by the end of the first 3 

Use already existing facilities and tools and 
sembly line ready-built by Nature—the 
water along our present outfitting docks.’ 











Use only noncritical m rials for any new 


required 
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Take advantage of extensive subcontracting 
to assure the maximum steady flow of ma- 
terials. 

In support of his proposal he called atten- 
tion to the current shortage of shipbuilding 
materials which recently forced the Govern- 
ment to halt its contract for 200 Liberty ships 
with Higgins industries of New Orleans. 

“If we, as shipbuilders,” he said, “were to 
take part in the production of aerial fighters, 
it should be in the field of the flying ship. We 
know the water best, and our equipment is 
beside the water 

“And it seems to me proper to tell you, and 
to tell the Nation, that our engineers have 


plans on their drafting boards for gigantic 





flying ships beyond anything Jules Vern¢e 
could ever have imagined 
‘FIVE-HUNDRED-TON SHIPS ENVISIONED 
“There are plans for flying ships of 200 tons, 
and after that, plans for ships of 500 tons 
One of the latter would carry a thousand 
me 
Th intic f hters of the ir, he 
said, mt uit, becat ime now is precious 
Ti n inted out, 
1 in existing 
Yn ned out in 


uld take 2 


hem 
“Two years?” he challenged “People of 





America, I want to tell you that with the aid 
of that great builder, Glenn L. Martin, with 


the aid of the aviation industry in general 
and with the equipment already in place in 
the shipyards, we can have the assembly line 





fun in 6 months or less. We can be 
at maximum production in 10 months or 
les 

“After the assembly line starts, the first 3 
months should give us 10 planes a month 


from each plant; the second 3 months should 
give us 20 a month, the third 3 n 
should give us 30; and the fourth 3 months 
should give us 40; and when that maximum 


onths 


production comes, the position of our enemy 
will be hopeless 
NO DISTANT PLACES 


“We will be able to put down a vast army 
anywher: in the world within a single week 
We will be free once and for all of the fear 
of having our armies cut off in some place 
distant from our own shores. There will be 
no distant places 

“We do not want anothe 
are fronts which may Bataans if we 
do not solve, and solve quickly, this matter 
of transportation 

Kaiser called attention to present opera- 
tion of airplanes almost daily across the At- 
lantic by the ferry commands of the United 
States and Great Britain. He said fighter 
protection would be relatively simple from 
bases nearer landing places than enemy bases 

In other parts of the world transport air- 
are being used to move freight 
menace of submarines. One ail 





ataan—yet there 
become 





planes already 
over the 
] 








ine, reported last month, is ope ig 40 air- 
craft in the Caribbean area 

There also have oeen reports that the Budd 
Manufactu r € of | adelphia, has been 
rdered to build a fle¢ f “flying box f 
ainless steel, designed car 5-ton pay 
load 600 mile A special advi y committee 
has been set up b War Pr t Board 
t tuc a lane car! 

BUILT 
I € he m a C . 
Inc built Bor I 18 

é ‘ chedule eI C 

j I 1 bre I i 
at f & engineering 

ce! he } ne é k] ] 
jobs and < hem 

When he ed ilding s, his rst 
took to comp H ) I 

n yard was d in 146 days 








Sled 
A2887 
twenty-second in 79, and the twenty-fifth in 
62 days 

His engineering feats include using the 
power of limestone flowing down a mountain- 
side on a conveyer belt to generate powe1 
for a cement plant, pouring the concrete 
for the Golden Gate Bridge in the 
tides of San Francisco Bay, and ex 
for the third set of Panama Canal locks. He 
finds no business a new business > 
movement of materials 





SW.rilhge 


1vatl! 


} 


is all 
STARTED AS PHOTOGRAPHER 

Beginning as a photographer, he v 
the sand and gravel business and 
to contracting, and now he is a} 
production methods to shipbuilding 
astonishing results. He is 60, a big h 
w, who is assisted in the m en 


of his many 





enterprises by 














he has trained to make use Of any sh 

as he has done, to keep matez 

The text of his address, in part, follow 
I no secret concerning 
1 of merchant ships in ths 
é ic since our entry into 
v reach the appalli g figure 
There is no doubt that this rat 
intertere very materially Vv h il d i r% 
of supplies to our Allies. I rie 
the swift and proper disposition of our for« 
over the global battlefield It rai in our 
minds the haunting fear that or n i 
these far-flung battlefield i 
brothers who are in uniforn be cu 
fror inforcement and sup} We ¢ ! 
Vi I i Bataan- et the O! 
hich y become B i ‘ ( 

solve a Soive GuICKI 
Pp 1 

I not only rried I i And I 
had our engineers working—from the time 
when the submarine warfare became clear 
ai erous Our studies indicated—what I 
believe most of the people of America n 
believe—that the answer li in the aerial 


freighter. And our studies further indicat 
that if we, as shipbuilders, were to take pal 


in the production of aerial freighters 
should be in the field of the fiying ship. We 
knov the water best, and our ¢ ment 
beside the water. And it seems to me prop 
to tell you, and to tell the Nation, that 
engineers have plan their draftin: 
boards for gigantic flying ships beyond any- 
thing Jules Verne could ever have imagined 
There are nlans for fiyir ships of 200 ton: 
and after that plans for ships of JO tons 


One of the latter would carry a thousand 
men 
“But that is in the futures We <« 





wait now for the eng v nec 
sary. We must get int I one 
The ping toll of the es mat 
t urgent And there already is a flyi 
ship which is very large compared to a 
thing now known to be in mass product 
I refer to the Glenn L. Martin ship knov 
the Ma a flying ship of 70 ton Dable « 
carrying a p load of 14 to: That si 
would carry a hundred men fully e I 
Five thousand of the nd 0 
eq me 1 r 
he ne t ( 
i 7 0 i I 
1 na t 
oO 
. ce 
t be feé ¢ 
oun : ‘ 
] A S 
¢ I see 
x € pal f I 
h ry 
be t f 
€ u i vir- 
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“I respectfully submit my proposal to Ad- 
niral Vickery today, to the Maritime 
Commission, and to President Roosevelt, and 
to the armed services. It is just this: 

“It is that the Maritime Commission turn 
over a number of its shipyards to the build- 
the flying ship Mars—and that in the 

utter we meet a construction problem 

ch otherwise seems virtually insurmount- 
This is not a Kaiser company program 
is a program in which I hepe I will be 
ned by many of the major shipbuilders of 
America. Suppose that the Maritime Com- 
mission were to turn over 3 of its west- 
ast yards to the mass production of the 
ying ships, and do the same with 3 other 
s on the Gulf, and another 3 on the 
st coast. Our studies indicate that when 
ese yards were in full production, which 
uld De within 10 months and perhaps 
er, thev would be turning out these 
giants of the air at the rate of 5,000 a year 


here 


; eo «of 
ing of 


ASSEMBLY LINE JOB NEEDED 
‘I have emphasized that this is not a Kaiser 
company program. Nor is there any desire 
to take the manufacture of airplanes out of 
the hands of those distinguished individuals 
and companies which have brought the plane 
to its present high state of development. We 
would desire to cooperate with them to the 
And, in fact, it is encouragement 
t f the manufacturers, received 
few days, which has caused 
he plan here and in this 


the matter is that the 
re not in a position to 
production of this 


the shipvards 
much b tter a 
heir construct 
lieve those left 
been diverted 


©] 


the 


critical materials. We couldn’t need steel. 
We want that to go somewhere else; we do 
not have all that we need But the ad- 
vantage in this shipyard conversion is that 
we have the assembly line ready built by 
nature. It is the water along our present 
outfitting docks 

“And, of course, all those acquainted with 
my methods of construction understand that 
I believe in a smooth flow of materials and 
that in the operation of such an assembly 
line I would work for an extensive system of 
subcontracting—involving a flow of materials 
from many industries manufacturing parts. 

“This would be a series of assembly lines 
that would challenge America to the full. It 
would be as creative a thing as America ever 
has done. And it would demand the cooper- 
ation of us all. I am thinking at the mo- 
ment of one of the largest and one of the 
most conservative airplane manufacturers in 
America—a man whose words to me over the 
long-distance telephone a few hours ago did 
much to encOurage me to submit the flying- 
ship program at this time. This man told 
me that he would go all-out with his assist- 
ance. If we will all do that, the battle is won 

“The Maritime Commission has Cone a re- 
markable job with sea ships. It can now do 
a still greater job with y sl Not only 
will this war be determined by sky ships, the 
post-war world will be won by them also— 
the greatest battle of all, the battle that is 
coming with the peace. Every radical change 
in transportation has ushered in a period of 
rising prosperity. So will prosperity be ours 
in this post-war period, for the reason that 
during the war, devastating as it is, we will 
have changed transportation in such a man- 
ner as to bring mankind new vision and new 
enjoyment. We will have won the peace.” 


Plan To Combat Submarine Warfare 
Suggested by Midwesterner 
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OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, Ju 


.. BAUMBHART. Mr. Speaker, on 

1 25 I forwarded to the office of 

tary of the Navy, the Honorable 

Frank Knox, a copy of a letter from a 
constituent in my da rik 

ge ons to the ] 

of small boats anc 

and various other strategic points to re- 


submarine warfar 


21, 1942 
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Secretary 
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the chan- 
ress an arth sued by the 
ress that the Navy now is 
1,000 yachtsmen and their boats 
menace on botn 
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subMarineée 


that 

y the sug- 
tuent on 
pleased to note 
28 that a very 
ted by the 


5 
through the press of Juns 
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lilar plan is being inaugura 


I state that 
home town, 


is also with pride that 
Fred Wakefield of my 


Vermilion, Ohio, who forwarded to me 
the above-mentioned program which was 
transmitted to the Navy Department, is 
now on active duty with the Coast Guard 
as an active participant in the program 
he had earlier recommended. 

The letter follows: 

Marcu 22 
Hon. Dave BAUMHART, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Dave: Here is the plan that I think 
will reduce the sinkings on both our coasts 
and save a lot of American lives and ships: 

Place Coast Guard boats—75-footers or 
better; we have several on the lakes— 
equipped with depth charges, ship-to-shore 
telephone, and a gun or two, out about 50 or 
75 miles from shore 

These boats should be at 10-mile intervals; 
then the tankers, etc., would have to pass 
inside of the boats 

In this way if a sub sank a boat our boys 
could be picked up much quicker, and maybe 
they could get the sub 

Also these boats could be used for airplane 
spotters, and if some planes from a carrier 
were to bomb our coast towns the boats would 
see them first 

I would not know with whom to take this 
up in Washington, but I strongly believe we 
should do something about it 

Your House Committee on Naval Affairs 
might know if this is a good plan. I know 
it should be done even if it saves only one 
life or one boat. 

Sincerely yours, 
FRED WAKEFIELD 

VERMILION, OHIO 


MARCH 29, 1942. 

A. D. BAUMHART, Jr., 

House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr Baumuart: This is with fur- 
ther reference to your letter of March 25, 
1942, enclosing copy of a letter from Mr. 
Fred Wakefield offering suggestions concern- 
ing the use of patrol boats and aircraft in 
connection with antisubmarine warfare 

Mr. Wakefield’s letter contains no new ideas 
not already known to the Navy Department 
which are of any value in naval warfare. It 
is regretted that any discussion regarding 
disposition and employment of patrol craft 
and airplane units and their activities would 
at the present time be inconsistent with 
military security 

Navy Department appreciates Mr. 
Wakefield’s interest in submitting his sug- 
gestions for consideration 

Since ] 


Hon 


™) 
ine 


L. PHELPS, 
ted Siates Navy, 


sd, by direction. 


Good and Bad News 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JARED Y. SANDERS, JR. 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1942 


ins tnt ealiatnaaite ine 
Mr. SANDERS 


5 eaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I desire to 
place in the Recorp an editorial appear- 
ing in the Ponchatoula Enterprise, Pon- 
chatoula, La., entitled “Good and Bad 
News.” This editorial expresses such 
sound common sense that I thought it 
worth while to reproduce in the REcorD 


for others to read 
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conducted under the forced draft of war | made it clear that at least one other 
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The editorial in question is as follows: 
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for industrial development. Adverse freight It does not make clear why the Japs have EXTENSION OF REMARES 

rates, fixed impediment to such cevelopment been allowed to dig themselves into a pcsi- a 

in the South for private industry, were neg- | tion from which they should have been ' 

ligible where production for the war was ejected a month ago. It ! nothing to say id I JOHN M CAREER 

concerned. Electric power, so necessary in on how many American aircraft were lost 01 HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 

modern metallurgy, was available because of | even On how our losses compare with those of OF WASHINGTON 

Tennessee Valley Authority in quantities that | the enemy, and in sliding over these points IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATI 

never existed before. Mass industrialization it helps add to the growing lack of confi- 

to meet the Nation’s war needs has resulted | dence in the accuracy and fairness of both Tuesday, July 21, 194 

in the South Army and Navy communiques = a: ume ow. 
The tremendous scope of this development The fact that the Pearl Harbor losses and 7 Mr. COFFEE of Washington. [r. 

will astound the population when, after the | damage still remain unreported is the first | Speaker, under lea to extend my re- 

war is comeuded, the character and propor- | and worst point in this ca Within the past | marks in the Recorp, I 2 brief 


tion of the Scuth’s industrial development, 2 weeks two different New York papers have 


a 
© 


of arguments and factu 
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prepared in support of a suggested 
amendment to the Social Security Act 
(H. R. 7411) introduced by me Monday, 
June 20, 1942: 


SOME POINTS TO BE CONSIDERED IN RELATION TO 
THE PROPOSED AMENDMENT TO SOCIAL SECURITY 
ACT WITH RESPECT TO MEDICAL SERVICES FOR 
RECIPIENTS OF PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


1. The proposed amendment permits a 
change in the method of budgeting and pay- 
ing for medical care for recipients of assist- 
ance but does not include the assumption of 
new responsibilities by Federal, State, or local 
governments. Medical care, as one of the 
essentials of life, has long been recognized 
among the requirements to be considered in 
meeting the need for assistance. Under exist- 
ing provisions of the Social Security Act ex- 
penses for medical care for recipients of as- 
sistance are shared by the Federal Govern- 
ment and the States, as are expenses for other 
requirements, except that the peculiar na- 
ture of medical need and the ceiling on the 
amount of the assistance which may be given 
to an individual in any one month combine 
to make it impossible, especially in the case 
of unpredictable illness of a major character, 
for the full costs of medical care to be shared 
by the Federal Government except through 


complicated and burdensome administrative 


devices 
, proposed amendment should result 
Tective and satisfactory service 
ncreasing the present total 
expenditures on the part of Federal and State 
governments, though there would be some 
redistribution of the amounts coming from 
Federal and State funds. Significant amounts 
of Federal, State, and local funds have con- 
sistently been devoted to meeting the re- 
quirements of assistance recipients for medi- 
Heretofore funds have been in- 
cluded in the unrestricted money payment 
to the individual for this purpose. Such a 
procedure is possible and desirable for meet- 
ing costs of minor illnesses and certain pre- 
dictable medical needs, such as insulin for 
the diabetic patient It cannot be applied 
satisfactorily, however, to the costs of major 
unpredictable illnesses. Under the proposed 
amendment the requirements of the indi- 
vidual for medical care would be met instead 
a procedure whereby it is possible to 
the risks with respect to medical care 
to set up State and local plans which 
assure more effective services for recipi- 
ts of assistance, which will make such 
services mol! isily and promptly available 
to them, which will make possible more 
effective use of funds by the assistance agency, 
and which will result in greater fairness to 
i : hospitals, and providing 
now encounter frequent and irri- 
with respect to payment 


ol , 
Cai care 


others 


methods 
r medical care ¢ 

suffer , 
been demon- 
grams now in 
medical 
heavy costs to con- 
nth for some individ- 
trikes; while the medical 
same individuals other 
her individuals among the 


in the same m 


present 


who 


lature of 


same family. When this situation occurs, 
the State or local agency under existing 
legislation has one of three choices: 

(a) To pay the costs in excess of the Fed- 
eral maximum from State or local funds if 
such funds are available 

(b) To increase the individual’s monthly 
award to the Federal maximum for a more 
or less extended period to enable him to pay 
his medical expenses on the installment 
plan 

Since the difference between the individ- 
ual’s need for other requirements—such as 
food, shelter, and clothing—and the maxi- 
mum which may be allowed him rarely ex- 
ceeds $10 a month, the length of time nec- 
essary to pay a medical bill of any size under 
this arrangement frequently reaches unrea- 
sonable lengths and the administrative costs 
of keeping records on such payments often 
become unreasonable. An illustration of this 
is cited in a recent complaint from a hospital 
whose bill for $460 was to be paid by means 
of an increase in the recipient’s monthly 
award enabling him to pay $8 per month. 
The hospital complained that this would take 
approximately 5 years to complete payment 
of the bill and would involve unreasonable 
bookkeeping costs. 

(c) To ignore the individual's need in 
excess of the amount which can be covered 
with Federal matching. 

This would result either in the recipient 
failing to receive necessary care or physicians 
and hospitais giving the care would not re- 
ceive payment. 

Frequently the patient who is a recipient 
of public assistance now fails to receive ade- 
quate medical care. This is particularly true 
of the remedial services necessary for physical 
rehabilitation, and other care not immediately 
essential to prevent death but which might 
do much to restore the individual to sound 
physical condition or might prevent the de- 
velopment of further handicaps. This is par- 
ticularly true in the case of the blind. 

The extent to which selective service boards 
found young men unfit for military service 
because of the existence of preventable or 
remediable conditions, as is evidenced by such 
problems as dental conditions, is a graphic 
illustration of the extent to which services of 
this kind have not been available to low in- 
come groups and dependent persons. Provi- 
sion of adequate medical and dental services 
is particularly urgent in the aid to dependent 
children program if the program is to fulfill 
its function in contributing to the develop- 
ment of healthy future citizens. In families 
receiving aid to dependent children many 
boys and girls now 16 and i7 may not be able 
to perform functions necessary for the present 
war effort because they have not had proper 
medical or dental attention 

Another graphic illustration of the impor- 
tance of adequate medical services in the 
assistance programs can be found in the fact 
that under existing provisions of the law, aid 
to dependent children may be given for the 
support of children whose parents are phys- 
ically handicapped but there is no effective 
provision for supplying the medical care 
which might remove or relieve the physical 
condition which causes the parent’s incapac- 
ity and make him potentially self-supporting. 
A similar situation exists in relation to aid to 
the blind which authori: the provision of 

ssistance to the blind individual but does not 
lud ovision for medical services which 
e cases might restore visi 
his need for assistance 

4. The proposed amendment making possi- 
ble a change in metl f budgeting and 
paying for medical care is in line with recom- 
mendati f individual agencies, and 
professional rganizations concerned with 
tl State and local 

rograms, phy- 

istrators, and 

individuals as well a ich organiza- 
he Council Governments, 


1 and remove 
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hospital associations, the American Medical 
Association, and the American Public Wel- 
fare Association. Complaints have repeat- 
edly been received by United States Con- 
gressmen and Senators from constituents 
regarding difficulties arising out of present 
methods of financing medical care for assist- 
ance recipients. The following excerpts from 
published material illustrate the opinions of 
interested agencies on this subject: 

(1) The following resolution was adopted 
by the National Association of State and 
Local Public Assistance Administrators at its 
Chicago meeting on May 31, 1941, after hav- 
ing previously been adopted by the New 
England section of the National Council of 
State Public Assistance and Welfare Admin- 
istrators in its meeting in Boston on May 19, 
1941: 

“Whereas the Federal Government now par- 
ticipates equally with the States in providing 
assistance to the needy aged, to the blind, 
and to dependent children in the form of 
cash payments; 

“Whereas at the present time the Federal 
Government is unable to participate in pay- 
ments made by States directly to those pro- 
viding medical care for such needy persons; 
and 

“Whereas the provision of adequate medical 
care is a most important element in provid- 
ing for the security and well-being of needy 
individuals: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, That the New England section of 
the National Council of State Public Assist- 
ance and Public Welfare Administrators 
favors an amendment to the public-assist- 
ance titles of the Social Security Act to per- 
mit the Social Security Board to reimburse 
States for proper payments made directly for 
medical care on behalf of public-assistance 
recipients.” 

(2) Aresolution similar to this was adopted 
by the American Public Welfare Association 
at its 1940 conference which endorsed legis- 
lation that would permit Federal participation 
in a medical-care program. (See American 
Public Welfare Association. Fifth Annual 
Round Table Conference, Public Welfare 
News, vol. VIIT, No. 12, December 1940, p. 16.) 

(3) The following resolution was adopted 
by the house of delegates of the American 
Medical Association on September 17, 1938: 

“Your committee advocates recognition of 
the principle that the complete medical care 
of the indigent is a responsibility of the com- 
munity, medical and allied professions, and 
that such care should be organized by local 
governmental units and supported by tax 
funds. 

“Since the indigent now constitute a large 
group in the population, your committee rec- 
cgnized that the necessity for State aid for 
medical care may arise in poorer communities 
and the Federal Government may need to 
provide funds when the State is unable to 
meet these emergencies.” (Journal of the 
American Medical Association, September 24, 
1938, vol. IiI, No. 18, p. 1216.) 

(4) The statement quoted below comes 
from the annual report of the president-elect 
of the Illinois State Medical Society to the 
members of the House of Delegates: 

“A new question that greatly concerns 
most of our State medical societies today 
is how to provide a program for the medical 
care of social-security clients. This ques- 
tion is especially complicated because of the 
wording of the Social Security Act which 
definitely limits the payments of funds to 
recipients only. The latter is a very serious 
complication when it comes to trying to pro- 
vide funds for the program for good medical 
care for these clients and may require read- 
justment of our enabling acts or changing 
the Social Security Act before the objectives 
of the Social Security Act may be attained.” 
Phifer, Charles H., M. D., “Report of the presi- 
dent-elect” (report by Dr Phifer to the House 
of Delegates, Illinois State Medical Society, 
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Chicago meeting, May 20-22, 1941). [Illinois 
Medical Journal, volume 80, No. 1, July 1941, 
page 21. 

(5) The following excerpt is from the 
president’s annual report, New Jersey State 
Medical Society, May 1939: 

“The care of the indigent is clearly the 
duty of the entire tax-paying public. The 
Medical Society of New Jersey is now ready 
to supervise, direct, and furnish efficient 
service at reduced cost to the indigent the 
moment State funds are made available. 
This is not an untried theory but a sound 
economical method proved workable in New 
Jersey during the Emergency Relief Admin- 
istration in 1934 and 1935.” 

(6) See “Resolutions, Recommendations, 
and Reports of the Fifth Assembly of the 
Council of State Governments.” Washing- 
ton, D. C. January 21-23, 1941, containing 
the report of a special committee on relief 
of the Council of State Governments, includ- 
ing a recommendation for a medical-care 
program, the cost of which should be shared 
by the Federal Government. 





Does White America Know the Negro? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ARTHUR W. MITCHELL 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1942 


Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. Speaker, since 
I have been a Member of Congress, I 
have been approached by hundreds of 
outstanding white men and women in 
the South, practically every one of whom 
professes to know the Negro of the South. 
I have had leaders of the white race 
even argue with me that they know the 
Negro better than I do. Is this true? 
My answer is emphatically “No.” White 
pecple, especially of the South, have 
made no particular effort to know the 
Negro in his higher aspirations and home 
life. How many outstanding white lead- 
ers have ever spent as long as 5 minutes 
in a respectable Negro home? How 
many of them have ever visited the 
Negro churches and Negro schools? 
How many of them have engaged think- 
ing Negroes in earnest conversation in 
an effort to become acquainted with the 
Negro in his higher aspirations and real 
life? Of course, they know the Negro 
who frequents the police courts. They 
know the Negro who works in their 
kitchen and does the menial work around 
their homes, but do they know Negro 
lawyers, Negro physicians, Negro busi- 
nessmen, Negro editors, Negro college 
presidents, Negro teachers and social 
leaders, Negro ministers of the higher 
type? They do not, and they make no 
serious effort to know him. Westbrook 
Pegler has written truthfully and I hope 
effectively on this subject, and I here 
place in the Recorp his recent article 
which every American white man and 
American white woman should read and 
heed: 

FAIR ENOUGH—NEGROES AND THE 
(By Westbrook Pegler) 

Sometime ago a Negro boy, whom I have 

known about 3 years, came to New York with 


WAR 














his regiment and telephoned his uncle, who 
is one of my close friends, to say that he had 
a few hours in town before embarking for an 
unknown destination, somewhere overseas. 
The boy is only 18 years old. He is an orphan 
and a volunteer soldier who might have 
waited for the draft and might have tried 
to make himself indispensable at a bench or 
lathe in some war factory. He enlisted last 
fall on his own decision from motives that 
make him a worthy comrade in arms of Butch 
O’Hara, or Colin Kelly, or Douglas MacArthur, 
and to the approving and proud surprise of 
his uncle and aunt, who are his only living 
adult relatives. He had lived with his old 
grandmother in the outskirts of Jacksonville, 
Fla., until she died, in a region which must 
have been a ramshackle, smelly slum, if I 
know my Jacksonville, as I certainly do. 

His uncle then brought the orphan to 
New York and put him into a suburban high 
school for a term or two, where he did all 
right. Then abruptly he quit and got work 
at a succession of such jobs as are available 
to Negro boys. He was now on his own and 
free to go helling around the drinking joints 
of Harlem until all hours and to get into 
trouble and, in some reckless or accidental 
adventure, establish a permanent police rec- 
ord as a bad actor, if he felt so inclined. 

But last fall he enlisted and was sent to a 
number of Army places before he found him- 
self back in Florida driving a big truck. He 
didn’t tell me, he didn’t have to tell anyone 
because everybody knows that, although he 
was an American soldier in the uniform of 
his country, in Florida he still found himself 
in a class below that of the most treacherous 
undiscovered traitor of the German Bund 
and barred not only from the haunts of the 
white civilians whose very lives he had vol- 
unteered to defend with his life, but forbid- 
den even to buy a sandwich or a glass of 

nilk in a white restaurant. 

Nevertheless, at the very moment of em- 
barkation for a voyage through dangerous 
waters to face other dangers overseas, he not 
only was uncomplaining but happy and 
anxious only lest his uncle worry about him. 

Now, assuming that this boy comes back 
from the war to a victorious country, what 
status will he come back to? Will he be nig- 
gerized again and restricted to menial jobs, 
Jim-Crowed and driven back to the dreadful 
ghettos of our cities, or will he be treated 
as an American? 

I doubt that consciously this boy has any 
idea that in fighting the foreign enemy of 
his country and of all freedom he is fighting 
a special fight of his own people for a decent 
measure of opportunity and consideration 
from the white Americans. But shame, if no 
other force, should compel the white Amer- 
ican to face at last the fact that this boy and 
his people are the victims of a dirty deal that 
simply cannot goon. He cannot be asked to 
fight. His patriotic offer of his life cannot 
be accepted in human decency if, when it is 
all over, he is to be barred absolutely from 
all decent and pleasant surroundings for his 
home by reason of his race, barred from the 
trades and the factories and, in politics, only 
exploited as a club in the hands of one fac- 
tion to beat another 

The injustice to the Negro people of the 


United States is more a matter of super- 
stition, tradition, ignorance, and indifference 
than of conscious cruelty in the hearts of 
white men. They live among us, but we do 
not know them. Except when they erupt 
and riots result, we ignore their existence. 


We accept foreigners from Europe and organ- 
ize leagues to protect their rights, we welcome 
them into all our residential districts with 
no more restraint than that of snobbery 
and all our professions and trades are open 
tothem. But the Negro who was born among 
us and fights for the United States when war 
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is up is told to stand aside because he is a 
Negro. 

Although my recent adventure 
Negro press has subjected me to some spiri- 
tual violence, I am glad I provoked the sub- 
ject because the experience has made me 
realize what awful conditions our indifferex 
has put upon these fellow Americans If I 
were a Negro I would live in constant fur} 
and probably would batter myself to dea 
against the bars enclosing my condition. I 
wculd not be a sub-American or a subhuman 
being, and, in docile patience, forever yield 
my rightful aspiration to be a man, to work, 
to progress, and to move out of the 
yield even to strangers come from other coun- 
tries, including even strangers who had 
fought against me in the wars. 


Frank confessions and sound advice, 
such as is given here by the great writer 
Westbrook Pegler and others of his type 
to be found in various parts of this coun- 
try, offer encouragement to Negroes in 
America and helps keep them in a hope- 
ful mood, believing that at some time 
the American white man will realize that 
there can be no democracy in this coun- 
try as long as he practices and heaps 
upon the Negro the injustices from which 
every thinking person knows the Negro 
suffers and suffers tremendously. How 
long before the white man will wake up 
and realize his duty to America’s largest 
and most loyal minority group? 


with the 


ce 
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Unions Able To Spend To Defeat 


Congressmen 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES L. GIFFORD 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1942 


Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Speaker, a veri- 
table harvest of campaign funds are 
taken from defense workers to defeat 
those who have tried to protect them. 


UNIONS OUT TO DEFEAT CONGRESSMEN OPPOSING 
THEM; “SPEND AS MUCH MONEY AS 
SARY,” IS THE ORDER 
New York, June 26.—The Teamsters’ 

of the American Federation of Labor, re ] 

announced a decision by its executive board, 
the governing body of 650,000 men and 
en, which is important to all of us 
has the sound of a threat to buy the 

to Congress of men whom it favors and buy 
the defeat of men who have earned its 
by voting and debating against racketeeri 
aud other abusive practices of un 


NF 


ES- 
( 








announcement said the board authorized Dan 
Tobin, the president, to “spend as much 
money as is necessary to acquaint the public, 
and especially labor, with the records of cer- 


tain Congressmen.” 
Three of the men singled out for defeat by 


Vir 








the teamsters are HowanpD SMITH, of 

CLARE HorrMan, of Michigan; and CARL VIN- 
son, of Georgia. SMITH is condemned because 
he conducted investigations of racketeering 
by unions and unioneers and offered legisla- 
tion to forbid certain corrupt union practices 
which are too notorious to need explanation 
here. HOFFMAN saw the invasion of Michigan 
by terrorists under the ¢ ces of the Con- 
gress of Industrial Org ior 1 work- 
ers’ union, and, in debate with Senator LA 
FOLLETTE, of Wisconsin, fought for a pr on 
which would have outlawed t impo! ion 
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of rioters from one State to another, just as 
the importation of strikebreakers is forbid- 
cen. Vinson reported on union income and 
some union activities in the war program in a 
way which antagonized the professional poli- 
ticians and tax collectors of this great Amer- 
ica ubgovernment 
n for the teamsters said the 
campaign probably would be directed against 
majority of the Republicans in Congress 
because most of them have voted consistently 
inst labor.” He also said that they had 
gainst President Roosevelt and against 
defense, but this only amounts to 
that they are not members of the 
party in power, which now goes into the cam- 
paign to buy up Congressmen in the manner 
of Huey Long with Louisiana State legisla- 
tors of whem he said he bought and sold 
them like sacks of potatoes 
The phrase “to acquaint the public, and 
labor, with the records of certain 
Congressmen” has a legitimate sound. There 
is nothing wrong about the publication of 
information. But, of course, the information 
will be biased and angled. The effect of the 
campaign will be paid political propaganda 
which the New Deal party itself, through the 
State and Justice Departments, has officially 
ywnized as having subversive possibilities. 
Slush funds need not be used for the crude 
purpose of buying votes on the hoof, singly 
or by the herd. Slush funds are much more 
effective when spent to “acquaint the public,” 
and this year the unions are so rich and boldly 
contemptuous of the purity of elections that 
they are nearly all prepared to “spend as much 
money a necessary.” 
succeed they will own the lower 
of Congress body and soul, just as they 
the Senate and the Department of 
nd the people will have to look to 
r State legislatures for laws to put down 
cketeering, union rioting, and all other of- 
es against honesty and government for 
h sO many of them are notorious 
WESTBROOK PEGLER. 


especially 


Postal Employees’ Pay 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WALTER A. LYNCH 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1942 


Mr. LYNCH. Mr. Speaker, faced with 

a sharp increase in the cost of living and 
without a pay raise since 1925, the plight 
of the postal employee, especially in New 
York City, is a difficult one. No class of 
Federal employee kas responded to the 
defense and war effort of the country 
more than the workers in our 
ereat Postal Service. Frequently called 
upon to perform services far beyond the 
pe of their usual employment, they 

uncomplaiajingly responded. It 
their loyalty and fidelity were 


loyally 


uld paint a better word pic- 
loyal Government employ- 
fficult position than has 


ees and their difficul 
Damon Runyon in his column in the New 
r July 15, which 


OI tnese 


York Daily Mirror on 


It will 


ers 





ants, the post-office employees, have had no 
salary advance in 17 years. 

In these times with the cost of living away 
up, and with workers in almost every other 
field the beneficiaries of wage increases, the 
post-office employees must get along on the 
same money they have been receiving since 
February 28, 1925. 

According to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
the general level of all wholesale prices has 
advanced 30 percent and the cost of living 
in New York City has gone up 14 percent. 

The weekly wage earnings of workers in 
Gefense and manufacturing industries have 
been boosted 41 percent, yet no additional 
remuneration has been given the post-office 
workers. They must meet the higher cost 
of living on thé wage scale of 1925, which 
strikes me as a somewhat deplorable situa- 
tion in view of the service given the public 
by these workers 

“Those increases,” said Senator Par McCar- 
RAN, Of Nevada, referring to the wage boosts 
received by the industrial workers, “were ob- 
tained by employees who were in a position 
to enforce their demands, whereas the postal 
workers can only appeal to Congress and 
accept what is granted.” 

During the depression years the postal 
employees took a 27-percent salary cut. This 
was restored to them when business picked 
up, but the scale for post-office clerks and 
letter carriers of from $1,700 to a maximum 
of $2,100 has not been improved in almost a 
generation. From this amount 3% percent 
is deducted for the pension fund for an ap- 
proximate weekly scale of $38, though I be- 
lieve the reduction increased to 5 percent 
the first of this month. 

“ow then, out of their wages, which seem 
so pitifully inadequate as compared to what 
is being paid millions of other workers at 
present, the post-office employees must pay 
the same prices for food and clothing and 
other necessities. They must contribute to 
the national defense effort by buying Defense 
Stamps and city sales taxes 

They must maintain their homes and bring 
up their families and lend support to their 
neighborhood churches and synagogues and 
to charitable movements, local and commu- 
nity. It would be small wonder if many of 
the skilled postal employees decided to leave 
the Service and enter war defense activities, 
where their income would be commensurate 
with the cost of living. 

The work of these employees in handling 
the mail during our great emergencies has 
been of enormous value. A vast amount of 
new labor was added to their routine lately, 
but it is taken care of with such efficiency that 
the general public does not realize the mag- 
nitude of the task. We have come to accept 
the perfection of the Post Office Department 
as a matter of course without pausing to con- 
sider what life would be without it 

Just think of some of the little jobs that 
have been handed to the Department and its 
employees in the past few years—the han- 
dling of the mails for the publicity campaign 
of the N. R. A., the soldiers’ bonus, the un- 
employment census, the Social Security, the 
alien registration, the motor-vehicle tax 
stamps, the enemy alien registration, and 
the Defense Savings Stamps and Bonds. 
These taxed the fat s of the Department 
an‘ the patience and energy of the employees 
to th> utmost, but there was never a hitch. 

The salaries of the emplo are fixed by 

nd upon the 


law and they must therefore 
They have no 


peak in their behalf 

’ board to appeal to, to main- 
tain the standard of living and thus enable 
them to continue to buy the necessities re- 
quired. The answer would seem to be im- 
mediate action increasing the wage scale to a 
degree commensurate with the conditions of 


the times 


public to 


labor relations 
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Vision of Hon. Hatton W. Sumners, 
Chairman of Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, Praised 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ESTES KEFAUVER 


OF TENNESSEE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1942 


Mr. KEFAUVER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I include a 
short excerpt from an address by the 
Honorable Walter Armstrong, president 
of the American Bar Association, deliv- 
ered at the annual meeting of the Texas 
Bar Association at San Antonio, Tex., on 
July 2,1942. The excerpt is as follows: 

There were some Americans who had vision 
enough to see the course and who had pa- 
triotism and courage enough to announce 
what that course was. One of the greatest 
of these was a great Texan and a great Ameri- 
can, HaTTron SuMNERS. It was he who was 
largely responsible for the action of the 
American Bar Association in dedicating all its 
resources and all its personnel to aiding the 
Nation’s war effort. We shall be very grate- 
ful to him, and in my judgment the Ameri- 
can people as well owe him a debt of 
gratitude. 


Godless Leadership 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. LAWRENCE H. SMITH 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 21, 1942 


Mr. SMITH of Wisconsin. Mr. 
Speaker, on Sunday, July 12, 1942, a 
strange meeting was held in the city of 
Fond du Lac, Wis. It is safe to say that 
it was entirely different than the usual 
group meetings in that great State, dif- 
ferent in that it is recorded as wanting no 
mention of God in connection with its 
deliberations; at least it refused to adopt 
a resolution acknowledging man’s de- 
pendence upon the Supreme Being and 
petition His guidance in our efforts. This 
is Godless leadership and only He can 
know the outcome of it. 

Mr. Speaker, this meeting was called 
by Tom Amlie, a former Member of this 
House, and now engaged as the Wash- 
ington director for the notorious com- 
mittee known as the Union for Demo- 
cratic Action, this same committee which 
had the gall to smear honorable gentle- 
men of this body without a hearing. 
There was born at this meeting of lib- 
erals, a committee now titled “Wisconsin 
Committee for United Liberal Action,” 
and it has for its avowed mission the 
purging of all Wisconsin Congressmen, 
except one. 

The editor of the Catholic Heraid- 
Citizen has written an editorial in that 
paper which is to the point and I ask 








leave to include it in these remarks. God 
help the United Nations if we fall into 
the pagan ways of the Axis partners 
whom we now seek to defeat. The edi- 
torial is as follows: 

RIGHT HERE IN WISCONSIN 


Along with running a war, the Nazis are 
busy trying to do away with the idea of God. 
Strangely enough, a group of some 250 Wis- 
consin citizens seem to agree with the Nazi 
position that God has no place in the politi- 
cal life of the State. 

That’s the type of thing we are fighting to 
keep out of this country. We don't expect 
citizens of the United States to be foolish 
enough to accept this portion of the Nazi 
ideology. And yet, last Sunday at Fond du 
Lac, a gathering which included leaders from 
the Democratic, Progressive, Republican, and 
Socialist Parties and representatives of labor 
organizations met and did two things: (1) 
formed the Wisconsin Committee for United 
Liberal Action, and (2) went on record as 
wanting no mention of God connected with 
their activities. 

The following resolution was offered to the 
assembly: “We acknowledge man’s depend- 
ence upon the Supreme Being and petition 
His guidance in our efforts.” Leading the 
fight against its adoption was former Mayor 
Hoan of Milwaukee. When the question was 
put to the conference for a vote, it was re- 
jected. And this vote rejecting God took 
place—not in Nazi Germany or in godless 
Russia—but in Wisconsin. 

It is interesting to contrast such folly with 
the action of the founding fathers of our Na- 
tion. When the representatives of the Origi- 
nal Thirteen Colonies met in the Continental 
Congress on July 4, 1776, to draw up the 
Declaration of Independence, how different 
was their attitude! We read of none of these 
patriots objecting to a mention of God. In 
fact, we see them placing the justice of their 
cause firmly upon the law of God. We read 
their acknowledgment of man's dependence 
upon his Creator and their statement that 
certain unalienable rights are derived from 
God. We find them closing that document 
with a mutual pledge of their lives, their 
fortunes, and their sacred honor to the cause 
“with a firm reliance on the protection of 
Divine Providence.” 

When the framers of the Constitution of 
the State of Wisconsin gathered together, 
they were mindful of God. No one chal- 
lenged the expression of gratitude “to Al- 
mighty God for our freedom” which is the 
first thought in the preamble of our State 
constitution. There was no vote to 
whether or not mention should be made of 
God 

The pioneers who founded our Nation and 
our State were God-fearing and God-loving 


as 


men. We have gone far astray from the 
path marked out by the founding fathers 
when a group which aspires to leadership 


refuses to allow God to be mentioned in its 
proposals. 





Editorial From Midland Cooperator 


XTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
ia rppV 
HON. JERRY VOORHIS 
OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1942 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, many times I have spoken in 





! 


the House of my belief that cooperatives 
offer the best means I know of enabling 
the common people of, this or any other 
nation to work out an answer to their 
economic problems, to break the grip of 
monopoly on their lives, and to avoid the 
dangers inherent in increasing govern- 
mental controls and increasing depend- 
ence of the people upon government. 

The following editorial from the paper 
of the Midland Cooperative Wholesale 
of Minneapolis points out another fact 
about cooperatives; namely, that by their 
very nature they must always serve the 
general public interest—the interest of 
the Nation as a whole rather than any 
selfish interest whatsoever: 


JUST WHAT THE DOCTOR ORDERED 


When Gordon Sprague, senior agricultural 
economist with the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion, was visiting at the Midland plant in 
Minneapolis the other day, he dropped this 
remark: 

“The Government doesn’t need to worry 
about cooperatives coming along in the war 
effort. For cooperatives have been doing in 
peacetime just what the Government wants 
the Nation to do now in wartime.” 

Let’s see if Mr. Sprague doesn’t have some- 
thing there. 

In its fight against inflation, the Govern- 
ment is trying to control credit, and is strictly 
regulating the “charge it” habit. Coopera- 
tives scooped the Government on this pro- 
gram by many years. Controlled credit, and 
in many cases, cash on the barrel head, has 
long been the practice in the great majority 
of the country’s leading co-ops. 

The Government is trying to keep whole- 
sale and retail prices from going through 
the roof. Well, keeping down gas and oil 
and food and other kinds of prices to the con- 
sumer is one big reason there are co-ops. 
That’s one of their main jobs. When an 
ordinary business raises prices, the customers 
pay more and the owner gets more. But in 
a co-op the customers are the owners, so 
price rises become needless and silly 

The Government is trying to conserve the 
Nation’s resources. Cooperative leaders this 
long time have been calling for conservation 
of oil, coal, and other natural resources and 
for their protection from the ravages and 
wastes of national and international monop- 
oly and the prcfit greed 

The Government is trying to break the 
grip of trusts and monopolies on industries 
and industrial processes which have been 
used, not to benefit the country and the 
people, but to store up wealth for a privi- 
leged few. Again, the backbone of coopera- 
tive philosophy is service before profit, people 
before money, business not to make profits 
for a few but to help all the people toward 
better living and better communities. And 
toward that end cooperatives, in this country 
as well abroad, have proved especially 
effective at trust-busting 

The Government is trying to prevent profit- 


as 


eering. That’s the co-ops all over. They 
can’t profiteer because, we repeat, the cus- 
tomers and the owners are the same people, 
and you simply can’t make money selling 


things to yourself 
The Government is trying to preserve 
extend democracy. That’s what 


and 
the present 


shooting is all about. Well, cooperatives are 
democracy. Every one of them is a minia- 
ture United States of America, self-made, 
self-reliant, self-governing. Only they’re not 
united states, they’re united people 


Put all 


these co-ops together and you have the 
united people of America. And brother, if 
they can’t preserve and extend democ! 


nobody can, 
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When Do We Organize? 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. HUGH D. SCOTT, JR. 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Tuesday, July 21, 1942 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, it is unfor- 
tunate that in vital matters of produc- 
tion and supply the Army and Navy, who 
have the job of defeating our enemies, 
nevertheless have no direct power or au- 
thority. They must beg from the side 
lines through the Army and Navy Muni- 
tions Board. This does not look like the 
best kind of organization for victory, and 
in that connection I quote an article 
from the July 24 edition of the United 
States News, as follows: 


WHEN Do WE ORGANIZE? 


OUR ECONOMIC SET-UP IS BOGGING DOWN BE- 
CAUSE OF LACK OF ORGANIZATION AND THE 
TENDENCY TO HEED POLITICAL PRESSURE GROUPS 
INSTEAD OF MAKING PARAMOUNT THE ONE 
GOAL—WINNING THE WAR 

(By David Lawrence) 
We are not yet organized for victory. 
We have made a good start toward organize 
ing our armed forces 
But we have bungled on the home front. 

We have made tragic mistakes and we are 

still making them. 


Price control is ineffective because there 
is no ceiling over all prices and because wage 
costs, which amount to 70 percent of our 
national income, can be revised upward at the 
whim of the War Labor Board 

Labor is given an amazing concession— 
its peacetime standard of living must not be 
impaired even in wartime and, if it is, the 
workers must be compensated with wage 


increases. No such concessions are made to 
the millions of citizens in the Army and Navy 
whose peacetime standards, obligations, and 
personal affairs have undergone or will under- 
go a drastic revision 

Inflation stands in the offing 

Governmental agencies are fighting one 
another over jurisdiction and policies 

There is no single responsible head with 


authority deiegated by the President to put 
our economic house in order and prevent in- 
flation. 

The President keeps promising to do some- 
thing about it all but our participation in the 
war is 6 months old and we are drifting into 


worse confusion 
It isn’t as if we didn’t know how t 






for victory. The knowledge and experienc f 
the last World War have been ours for the 
asking. The men who dealt with the very 
same problems are in many instances still 
available Indeed we have one t 
the close of the last war began t 
covered more than 20 years pent hi n 
money and virtually gave his life 
the economic side of war the nt America 
should again become en 
MR. BARUCH HAS NEI A 
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more about industrial mobilization than any 
America and perhaps in the whole 
world. The genera] staff of the Hitler gov- 
ernment concedes that it has used our 
original mobilization plan. 

Why isn’t the advice of such a man taken? 
The President has received Mr. Baruch regu- 

rly at the White House in recent months, 
lunching with him week after week and con- 
sulting him. But the plans that come cut 
not conform with the published philosophy 
the veteran adviser. The books, 
pamphlets, documents, and re- 
ports which Mr. Baruch has written are avail- 
eble to anybody who cares to read them. 
So one can easily compare the Baruch advice 
with the administration’s application of that 
advice There is a vast difference. 


nan in 


O1 


Zine articies 


ECONOMIC RISKS IN SURRENDER TO 


GEOUPS 


PRESSURE 


Why is this so? 
Because Mr. Baruch insists that in wartime 
icrifices must be equal, that there must be 
politics, no special groups favored, no 
Cia] privileges, no profiteering by any- 
j He dvi what might be called a 
execution of war plans. 
administration, on the other hand, 
philosophy that it is pos- 
and butter, too. ‘his is 
f course. The admin- 
undertaken through various 
cul and restrict nonessential 
d even to impose hardships 
thing when put together still 
and effectiveness It is a 
of administrative red-tape di- 
and orders applied un- 
to permit the two major ele- 
for 9 years have given the New 
ncipal political backing—the farm 
groups—to be subsidized heavily 
st of the country is to be made 


n the 
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the soft 
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aladministration, however 
merely from a psy- 
is bad in an eco- 
collapse 
under an inflation 
‘ted, cannot be 
own on the 
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e supply system f 


invites the 
con- 
whole 
national 


st war Field Mar- 


marvel at the success attained by Mr. Baruch 
and his colleagues. They were reconnoitering 
an unknown country. No precedent in 
American industry or in government author- 
ity existed to guide them. At a time of crisis 
they had to create and to operate an organi- 
zation simultaneously.” 

Now what is the situation today? Seg- 
ments of the Baruch plan have been accepted 
but the pattern as a whole has been ignored. 
We have price control in one agency, a wage 
stabilization power in another agency, which 
pays no attention to the Price Administrator, 
and we have the Army and Navy without a 
really powerful voice in the supply side of the 
set-up. 


WHO ARE THE MEN WITH POWER TO CONTROL 


POLICY? 

The trouble with our situation is lack of 
unification. Each executive has plenty 
power in his own realm, but the agencies are 
not coordinated into a single mechanism. 
For this the President must take responsi- 
bility 

Who are the key figures on the economic 
policy front at home? They are: 

Harry Hopkins, social welfare worker, who 
handles lend and lease policies in intimate 
contact with foreign governments 

Leon Henderson, statistician and economist, 
who is in charge of price control 

Donald Nelson, purchasing executive and 
administrative official for a mail-order house, 
who, as head of the War Production Board, 
advises industry on production but has no 
real authority over prices or wages or costs 
of war contracts 

Vice President Wallace 
armers’ magazine, who ha 
side of the economic situat 
Economic Warfare 

William H. Davis, patent attorney, 
heads up the War Labor Board 
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publisher of a 
ndles the external 
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LET POLI! TO 


VICTORY 


WE MUST NOT ICS BLOCK ROAD 


Not a sit of these men ever had any 
experience actual large scale production. 
Not these men ever had any 
direct relationship to heavy industries or to 
the mobilization of manpower or money 
power goods. Not a one these 
ever had any experience in handling these 
problems in the 1 var 
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| Reclassificatien of Selectees for Military 
Service 


REMARKS 


Or 


HON. WALTER G. ANDREWS 


OF NEW YORE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1942 


Mr. ANDREWS. Mr. Speaker, during 
| the past 2 weeks I have called the atten- 
tion of the Director of the Selective Serv- 
ice System, General Hershey, to a num- 
ber of current cases covering reciassifi- 
cation of men pending their induction. 
In this connection General Hershey has 
sent me today copies of his memoran- 
dum to all State directors and all local 
boards of the Selective Service System, 
under date of July 15, 1942, covering 
amendment to dependency classification, 
Class III-A and class IiI-B as outlined 
in the memorandum of April 21, 1942. 
I submit copies thereof as follows: 


NaTIONAL HEADQUARTERS, 
SELECTIVE SERVICE SYSTEM, 
Washington, D. C., July 15, 1942. 


MEMORANDUM TO ALL STATE DIRECTORS (I-436) 


Local board release (138). 

Effective: Immediately. 

Subject: Amendment: Dependency classifica- 
tion, Class ITI-A and Class II-B Memo- 
randum to all State Directors (I-416) 

1. The enactment of the Service Men’s 
Dependents’ AJlowance Act of 1942, providing 
for allotments and allowances for the depend- 
ents of persons in the armed forces, has ne- 
cessitated a restatement of current depend- 
ency classification policies 

2. Accordingly, Memorandum to all State 
Directors (I-416), local board release (123), 
dated Apr’l 21 1942, is amended in its entirety 
as provided in the attached amended memo- 
randum. The atiached amended memoran- 
dum will be substituted previous memo- 
randum (1-416) 

3. It will be observed 
amended memorandum that none 

have been underlined 
memorandum has been amended 
tirety underlining to indicate 
been omitted 
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Director. 
NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS, 
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Oficial release 
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2. Determination of national policy: Pres- 
ent policies with respect to registrants with 
bona fide family relationships or actual de- 
pendents are set forth in parts III and IV of 
this memorandum. 


PART II. CLASSIFICATION 


1. General: The designation of classifica- 
tion classes under amended Selective Serv- 
ice Regulations remain unchanged but new 
tests are prescribed for determining the cir- 
cumstances under which a registrant may 
be considered as having a dependent. 

2. Registrants not now classified: As 
rapidly as possible every local board shall 
complete the classification of all of its 
registrants who are or hereafter become 
liable for training and service and who have 
not heretofore been classified. Such classi- 
fications shall be made in accordance with 
and as provided in part 622 and part 623 of 


the Selective Service Regulations, as 
amended. 
3. Classes III-A and III-B: (a) The Se- 


lective Service Regulations divide class III-A 
into two classifications, class III-A and 
III-B, as follows: 

(1) Any registrant with one or more de- 
pendents and who is not engaged in an ac- 
tivity either essential to the war-production 
program or essential to the support of the 
war effort will be placed in class III-A. 

(2) Any registrant with one or more de- 
pendents who is engaged in an activity either 
essential to the war-production program or 
essential to the support of the war effort 
will be placed in class III-B. 

4. Consideration of occupation: In consid- 
ering the classification of registrants in 
class III-A or class III-B, it is not necessary 
to determine whether the registrant is a 
“necessary man” but only to determine 
whether he is engaged in a nonessential ac- 
tivity, in which case he is classified in class 
Ill-A, or whether he is engaged in an activity 
essential to war production or essential to 
the support of the war effort, in which case 
he is classified in class III-B. Reference is 
made to paragraphs 1, 2, and 3 of part X 
of Memorandum to All State Directors (I- 
405) and the List of Essential Activities 
attached thereto for further information con- 
cerning activities essential to war produc- 
tion or to the support of the war effort. 


5. Voluntary employment in essential ac- 
tivities: As the war effort progresses and non- 
essential activities are curtailed, many of 
those employed in nonessential activities will 
become available for more essential employ- 
ment. Many registrants deferred by reason 
of dependency will leave nonessential em- 
ployment and seek employment in or training 
for essential activities. This voluntary move- 
ment from nonessential to essential activities 
will in a large measure accomplish a direc- 
tion of manpower into activities where need- 
ed. It should be a gradual, orderly, and eco- 
nomically sound transfer from employment 
in nonessential activities to employment in 


or training for essential acfivities. Persons 


engaged in nonessential activities should not 
cease their present employment until their 
services are needed in some essential activ- 
ity The Federal Government will make 
known the opportunities for training and 


employment of qualified 
in essential activ that shift of 
aployment may be made with the minimum 
lisruption to the welfare of the community, 
he family, and the individual, consistent 
with the prosecution of the war. Each indi- 
1 registrant knows or should inquire 
into his own capabilities and the opportuni- 
ties for employment in war industry and 
should exert himself in the securing of such 
employment without awaiting specific 
structions from the Government 

6. Information for clas 
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deferred by reason of dependency from in- 
formation contained in the Selective Service 
questionnaire (Form 40) and any other in- 
formation in the registrant’s file. In those 
instances where local boards consider the in- 
formation contained in the Selective Service 
questionnaire (Form 40) is not current, that 
the status of the registrant with respect to his 
occupation may have changed, or that addi- 
tional information is required, they will for- 
ward to such registrant an occupational cer- 
tification for Registrants Deferred by Reason 
of Dependency (Form 42b). This short form 
when completed by the registrant and certi- 
fied by the registrant’s employer is to be re- 
turned by the registrant to the local board. 
It will be used to assist the local board in de- 
termining whether the registrant should be 
placed in class III-A or class III-B and will 
be placed in the registrant's file 

PART III POLICY 

1. General—The Servicemen’s Dept 
Allowance Act of 1942: (a) This act 
the operation of the Selective Service 
as follows: 

(1) It repeals section 15 (c) and amends 
section 5 (e) of the Selective Training and 
Service Act of 1942, as amended, to permit 
the deferment of registrants for dependency 
when they maintain a bona fide family re 
tionship in their homes, provided the status 
with respect to such dependency was 
quire’ prior to December 8, i941, and ata 
time when selection was not imminent, and 
even though no financial dependency exists. 

(2) It provides for the payment of allow- 
ances to the dependents of registrants in- 
ducted into the military service with the 
further provision that the payment of these 
amounts shall not be deemed conclusively to 
remove the grounds for deferment when the 
deferment is based upon financial consid- 
erations and will not be deemed to remove 
the grounds for deferment when the de- 
pendency is based upon other than financial 
considerations and cannot be eliminated by 
financial assistance to the dependent 

(b) The Congress, during the considera- 
tion of this legislation, indicated the desir- 
ability of selecting first substantially all reg- 
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istrants without dependents; and, as regis- 
trants with dependents (except those who, 
after considering all factors set forth in 


paragraph 2 below, still actually depend for 
support on the registrant) are selected, the 
desirability of selecting next substantially all 
registrants other than those maintaining 
bona fide family relationships in their homes 
with their wives, wives and children, or chil- 
Gren; and when it is necessary to consider 
registrants in this latter group, the desira- 
bility of selecting substantially all those with 
wives (but no children) selecting 
those with wives and children or children. 

2. Dependency for support: In determining 
whether a person is dependent for support 


hef 
veiore 


upon the registrant, the following factors 
shall be taken into consideration by the 


egencies of the Selective Service System: 
(a) The provision of the Selective Train- 


ing and Service Act of 1940, as amended, read- 
ing as follows: 

“For the purpose of determinin hether 
or not the deferment of men is advisable be- 


cause of their status with respect to 
dependent upon them for support, any pay- 
ments of allowances which are payal 1 
the United States to the dependent f per- 
sons serving in the land or 1 
the United States shall be ta 
sideration but the fact that such payments 
of allowances are payable shall 
conclusively to remove the egrc 
ment when the dependency is based upon 
financial considerat and l 
deemed to remove the grounds for deierment 
when the dependency 
than financial considerations and cannot be 
eliminated by financial assistance t qd 
pendents.” 
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(b) In addition to considering the amount 





which the dependent will be en 
ceive if proper application is made unde 
Servicemen’s Dependents 
1942, in cases where dependency is based up 
financial considerations, consider the follow- 
ing: 

(1) The pay sc 
induction. 

(2) The amount which the cependent 
earning or is capable of earnil ] ided 
work is available. 

(3) The 


Allowance Act 


ule of the registrant after his 


amount which ‘ 


(c) In applying 
sider reasonable 
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United States 
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The fact that a re S- 
trant acquired a status, such as by marri 
since September 16, 1940, but before 
ber 8, 1941, is not in itself controlling. On 
the other hand, the acquiring of such st 
when the registrant’s call for milita V 
is not far off will be adequate reason for 
denying deferred classification 

PART IV. PRESENT POLICY IN FILLING CALLS 

1. General: All local boards will make 
every possible effort to insure that the cal 
made upon them are met on schedule 
the period in which the amended d 
ency policy is being placed into effect 
boards are authorized to vary from th 
eral order of selection SE 
jependents when it is necessary » fill 
call, provided the registrants who 
have been classified as available for military 
service under former regulations 
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2. Selection of men without depender 
As rapidly as they can be mad 1ilable 
local boards shall select for induction all 
registrants without dependents of any kind 
under the law and regulation nended. 
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reopen and consider anew the classifications 
of all registrants in class III-B having the 
same types of dependents. 

(c) Consideration shall be given to class 
III-A and II-B deferment in the case of each 
registrant who ts not continued in class III-A 
or III-B. (See Memorandum to All State 
Directors I-405.) 

(d) When substantially all registrants de- 
scribed in paragraphs (a) and (b) above 
have been reclassified in the manner herein- 
before provided, the local board shall notify 
the State director 

4. Reconsideration of classification of regis- 
trants with wives: (a) After completion of 
the reclassification of substantially all regis- 
trants in accordance with paragraph 3 (a) 
and (b) of this part and when the local board 
shall consider to be necessary in order to 
meet anticipated calls, the local board may 
then review in sequence of their order num- 
starting with order No. 1, the classifica- 
tion of all registrants in class III-A who have 
wives (but no children) with whom they 
maintain a bona fide family relationship in 
their homes. The classification of all such 
registrants shall be reopened and considered 
anew, applying actual support as defined in 
part ITI as the sole basis for continuing de- 
ferment in class III-A 

(b) When the local board has reopened 
the classification of substantially all regis- 
in class III-A having the type of de- 
pendents described in paragraph (a) above 
and has reclassified them in the manner here- 
inbefore provided and it shall appear to the 
local board that it is necessary in order to 
anticipated calls, the local board may 
then reopen and consider anew the classifica- 
tions of all registrants in class III-B having 
the same type of dependents 

(c) Consideration shall be given to class 
IIl-A and II-B deferment in the case of each 
registrant who is not continued in class III-A 
or III-B (See Memorandum to All State 
Directors I-405.) 

(ad) When substantially all registrants de- 
cribed in p graphs (a) and (b) above have 
been classified in the manner hereinbefore 
provided, the local board shall notify the 
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IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTAT 
Tuesday, Jul 
Mr. JOHNS. Mr. Speaker, the 


lican State convention was held at 


y 21, 1942 


sau, Wis., on July 10 and 11, 1942. At 
this convention, on July 10, Mr. Roy R. 
Stauff, of Milwaukee, delivered the key- 
note address and in that address he cov- 
ered very well the position of the Repub- 
lican Congressmen from Wisconsin, both 
before and after Pearl Harbor. Under 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
I insert in the Recorp his remarks with 
reference to the Representatives of Wis- 
consin, as follows: 


The Representatives of Wisconsin in Con- 
gress have never deviated from the belief 
in the fundamental American principles and 
the fundamental American system. With 
them was the innate love of peace, as in 
every American. All of us in Wisconsin, 
whether farmer, whether laborer, whether 
professional man, whether professional 
woman, whether business man or business 
woman, large or small, believed that no 
people and no nation cow) suspect our 
motives because they were of the highest; 
that no nation or people would attack— 
attack America. Hence, because of this, the 
inborn, inbred belief in liberty and peace in- 
herited from forefathers who left Old World 
troubles behind, troubles their sons have 
been taught to shun 

We tried by the neutrality act to prac- 
tice an honest neutrality. We failed. Why? 
The word neutrality, like many a word, is a 
dangerous word with many a definition. With 
a dagger at our throats, there can be no 
neutrality. 

The word isolation, too, is a dangerous word 
with many a definition, now unscrupulously 
used aS a venomous label by our New Deal 
opponents, recklessly applied to our Repre- 
sentatives aS a means to smear, to discredit 
in the eyes of the public 

These men reflected what was in the heart 
and soul of each worker and farmer every- 
where who but wants his family kept as a 
unit, secure in person and possessions. Those 
men acted as a brake on the irrational ambi- 
tions of the Democratic bosses 

These representatives, belonging to the 
minority party, were not given access to the 
facts. Private diplomatic records were with- 
held. The administration did not take them 
into its confidence. The lives and safety of 
the American people too.often have been 
sacrificed by the administration to party poli- 
tics in order to keep the adherents of the 
Democrats in positions of power and trust. 

No man can be condemned for holding to 
his opinion, when he is reflecting the will of 
those whom he represents. Our people had 
no wish for war. They thought they were 


y driven into it against their will. Pearl 
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Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix an address delivered by me 
at a rally of the Italian-American organi- 
zations of New York, in New York City, 
on July 8, 1942. 
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There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


I wish to compliment your chairman, 
Gene Pope, and his committee associates 
for arranging this patriotic affair to aid our 
Government in furthering the war effort. 

Occasions such as this, multiplied a thou- 
sand fold, in every city and town from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific will further unify 
our people, stimulate greater participation 


‘in the fight for freedom, and hasten the day 


of victory 

We Americans are fighting as one people, 
to safeguard the liberties that were earned 
by many peoples—peoples of all cclors, all 
races, and all religions; people who came 
to our shores because in the land of their 
birth something they sought was lacking. 
They knew that in this continent to the 
west they could escape oppression. They 
knew that in this youthful country they 
could make their contributions. They knew 
that in this land of opportunity they could 
give to their children the chances which 
they had been denied. 

Thus was our institution of Government 
founded. When those seekers of freedom 
entered into a compact with themselves they 
guaranteed for posterity a form of Govern- 
ment which was a model for all the world. 

In a never-ending stream the enterprising, 
liberty-loving people of the Old World flocked 
to these shores, and with them came the cul- 
ture and the ideals of many nations. All that 
was good and noble, all of the best in art 
and literature, all of the skills and the sci- 
ences, the brain and the brawn-of Europe, 
combined to weld a union of strong, free 
people. They discarded in this New World 
all that was ignoble and unmoral in the Old; 
they rejected the prejudices, the hatreds, the 
persecutions, and the false philosophies from 
which they had fied. They have pridefully 
defended this new land they helped so well 
to build. 

July 17 of this year has been designated as 
American Heroes Day. Read the roster, the 
roll of honor, and you will find emblazoned 
in letters of gold names that can be traced 
to all of the countries of the Old Worla— 
men of every race, of every nationality, and 
of every creed, who have added their con- 
tributions to the growth of America. 

In this glorious saga you patriotic people 
of Italian lineage can take justifiable pride. 
You have never failed these United States; 
you have mev every test. The very name 
“America” is attributed to an early Italian 
explorer, and the immortal Italian, Christo- 
pher Columbus, made a contribution to civili- 
zation that changed the very course of his- 
tory. He it was who opened up this vast 
New World which Divine Providence had de- 
creed should furnish the home for the 
oppressed of many lands. 

It is only natural that a race which had so 
much to do with the exploration, coloniza- 
tion, and building of our country should now 
in this present crisis be a tower of strength 
in the fight to defend it. In the nearly four 
and one-half centuries since Christopher 
Columbus planted the cross of faith upon 
the shores of San Salvador, the sons and 
daughters of Italy in the fields of religion, in 
the arts and sciences, in labor and industry— 
yes, and on the baitlefield—have added 
mightily to what we know as the American 
way of life 

This American way of life has for its objec- 
tive an ever-increasing recognition of human 
and human happiness within the 
framework of a divine law. This ideal of ours 
is the ideal of the common man in Italy. It 
is the ideal of the common man in all parts 
of the world. 

Democracy is the goal of the common man; 
fascism is repugnant to al. that we cherish in 
a democracy; fascism, we know, is foreign to 
the great masses of the Italian people and to 
Italian culture; it is not in keeping with the 


rights 
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splendid history of Italy, which has always 
been the friend of liberty. 

Mussolini and his minority group of would- 
be dictators have brought our country and 
Italy into war with each other for the first 
time in history. 

We can recall the valiant efforts that were 
made by our Government to prevent the 
des‘ zuction which would result if Mussolini 
dragged the Italian people into Hitler's war 
The President interceded personally with 
Mussolini and assured him that this country 
would lend its support to any reasonable 
agreement which might be reached through 
peaceful negotiations. Unfortunately, Musso- 
lini, in his conceit, rejected President Roose- 
velt’s timely proposal. He was guided by the 
false teachings of fascism. He had visions 
a swift conquest and victory for the dicta- 
tors. He saw a place of importance for him- 
self alongside Hitler. By that personal ambi- 


of 


tion he brought sorrow and grief and hard- 
ship to 45,000.000 Italian people. They had 


informed of the good inten- 
tions of our Government. They had no voice 
in the subsequent actions which brought 
them into mortal conflict with their former 
friends—the people of France, the people of 
England, and the people of Greece; yes, un- 
fortunately, into war with the friendly people 
of America. 

Fo; the people of Italy the alliance with 
Hitler has meant a slow but sure process of 
enslavement. According to the best infor- 
mation available, Italy is a subservient state 
of Hitler. We are told that Nazi puppets are 
in control of the Government, that Hitler is 
aking much of Italy’s agricultural resources, 
that Italian industry is required to give up its 
skilled workers to supply the Nazi war ma- 
chine 

V7ith a natural affection for the democratic 
system of government, with a high appreci- 
ation of the honor of being an American 
citizen, with a realization of the state of serv- 
itude to which Mussolini's alliance with Hitler 
reduced the peace-loving Italian people, it 
is nw wonder that our own fine citizens of 
Italian ancestry have been so eager to assert 
their loyalty, long before Pearl Harbor, to the 
war effort of the United States 

You, our fellow Americans of Italian an- 
cestry, fully aware of the fact that only 
by a victory of the United Nations can the 
Italian people in Italy be restored to their 
former dignity and stature among the peoples 
of the world. It is our task to get this mes- 
sage to the liberty-loving people of 
Italy 

We have a potential ally in these millions 
of regimented people, who will welcome with 
open arms our ideal of a better world for all 
peoples this conflict is ended. We 
must convince them that we have no designs 
on their territory, that the terms of the peace 
will be motivated by justice and not dictated 
by hate and revenge 

It our task America, to get the word 
to the Italian people now, to tell them whut 
their pr are for the future 


never been fully 





are 


across 


after 


in 


osp¢t cts 


The thousands of heroic Italian boys in our 
armcd forces and the millions of patriotic 
Italians in the Western Hemisphere rong 





and inspiring factors in our united effort tc 


bring the fruits of democracy to all people 

They realize that the United States has en- 
tered into a solemn pact to assume her right- 
ful place among the nations of the world 
They know we will lend all of our resourcs 

and strength, as well the impact of our 
philosophies, in a herculean effort to estab- 
lish a sound and equitable system for the 
government of world affairs. These, our 
friends and neighbors are fully aware that 


the outcome of this world-wide struggle will 








see the opening of a new life for all peoples, 
everywhere. That new life will be either the 
new order planned and promised by Hitler— 
an order steeped in iniquity and based on 
pagan philosophies, absolutism of the state, 


persecution, slavery—even death for racial 
and religious minorities, or a new world or- 
der based on the brotherhood of man—an 
order firmly grounded in the four freedoms 
enunciated by President Roosevelt. Yes, we 
know, and the oppressed peoples of all the 
world know, that under our inspired program 
the future holds promise of a world in which 
there will be room for all, opportunity for 
all, there will be no “haves” and “have nots" 
insofar as it is humanly possible to satisfy 
the just demands of nations to territory and 
raw materials 

Our pledge to all nations, that they shall 
have access on equal terms to the trade and 
materials of world, assures Italy an 
ingependent status in the post-war order 
The Atlantic Charter, not Hitler, is the hope 
of Italy An Axis victory con only in 
that Italy would be relegated to the status 
of a dominion of the Nazi state. America 
and the American people have always been 
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raw 
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the frien yf the people of Italy and ur 
of the pledges in the Atlantic 
Charter will cement this friendship 


That is the message which is the inspira- 
tion for the Poles, the Czechs, the Dutch, 
the French, the Belgians, the Greeks, and 
all of the other subjected peoples It is th 
rea why they have the will to li d 





why they ray for the success of the United 


a? 


Nations. We, in America, in whose veins 
flow the blood of our ancestors from across 
the sea, have a sympathetic understanding 
of those yearnings They are the same 


wrote the Declaration of 
Independence and inspired our Constitutior 
With a better understanding of our aims 
and aspirations, your blood brethren across 
the sea will be better equipped, when oppor- 
tunity comes, to break the cords of bondage 
which Fascism has tied about them They 
will thank us when that day comes for our 
faith in them, for our understanding of their 
plight. 

Here at home we must be On guard to pre- 


yearnings which 














serve the four freedoms for those who can 
least protect themselves, for the minority 
racial groups, and the aliens. Some people 
confuse the term “alien” with “enemy The 
alien who has not violated our peace is te be 
treated with kindness and consic ion. He 
is but the successor to all of our ancestors 
who came from foreign shores to become loyal 
patriotic Americans. The alien of today i 
the citizen of tomorrow; we should help to 
make him a good citizen 

We condemn strongly the short-sighted 
policy of a few here who, for selfish reasons 
or through ignorance resort to discrimina- 
tion, prejudice, and persecution because of 


race, color, or religion. These people are a 
menace to our American way of life in nor- 
mal times. They are a danger to our very 
existence in these perilous days 

There can and must be only one test de- 


an American—is he a loyal Amer- 


Those who measure loyalty merely by 


manded cf 












ican? 
the number of years that they or their an- 
cestors have lived in America are an obstacle 
to our peacetime progress and to our war 
effort. 

There must be a proper and whol 
appraisal of the contributions made to our 
country. There must be mutual tolerance, 
friendship, and respect among all American 
whether one’s anc rs came over on the 
Mayfiower or were only a ret arrival at 
Ellis Island 

If we do not protect racial and religious 
minorities here at home from discrimination 
and prejudice, we reject the heroes who shed 
heir blood to establish this land of the 
free; black or white, Jew or Gentile, every 
loyal man, woman, and child in America is 
entitled to the fruits of democracy; there 
can be no vacation in our vigilance to pro- 


tect this heritage from every assault 

That is why we are ready and willing to 
turn our dollars into War bonds. That is 
why we submit to all necessary curtailments 
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of our normal way of life, to make any sacri- 
fice, to give our all, our very lives if neces- 


sary, in answer to the call of your country 
and mine 
In this unified effort led by our great 


President, motivated by love of God and 
country, inspired by noble aims and humane 
objectives, and with the prayers and sup] 
cations of suffering humanity, we < 

we will win. 
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dnesday, July 22 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, July 21), 19 


Mr. CAPPER. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the 
Appendix an address by William C. Fitz- 
Gibbon, special assistant to Secretary of 
the Treasury Morgenthau, delivered at 
the American Heroes’ Day celebration in 
connection with a War bond rally 
Kansas State Agricultural College, 
hattan, Kans., on July 16, 1! 

There being no objection, 
was ordered to be printed in 
as follows: 
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Japanese treachery 
must be destroyed; 
of America will do it. 

We are in a fight to the finish 


and the United St 





fetters or freedom for America We ch ’ 
freedom. But, don’t let luring prop ! 
lull you into the belief that tl winter will 
bring peace 

Don’t underestimate our enen eY 
They are vicious internat 
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and shouting the barbaric battle cry, “We'll 















show ho mercy!” 
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We must win and give Germany, Italy, and 
Japan such a beating that they won’t forget 
it in another 20, 50, or 100 years. This is 
your battle for freedom. You labor for a war 
you didn’t want; you invest your money in 
messengers of death and destruction instead 
of promoting peaceful pursuits; and your sons 
are facing death today. Yes; this is your 
war. But when our enemies begin to weaken 
and cry for a truce, don’t let them fool you 
into another armistice—a diplomatic draw. 
Let’s go in and finish the job; finish it in 
Tokyo, Berlin, and Rome. 

Even today with German submarines sink- 
ing our ships in American waters and with 
Japanese forces landing on our islands up 
near Alaska, you hear mealy-mouthed people 
say, “Oh, it isn't the German people; it’s 
Hitler who causes the trouble,” and “It isn’t 
the Japanese people; its Hirohito and Ad- 
miral Tojo who caused this war.”’ Don’t you 
believe it. There never would have been a 
Hitler if the German people didn’t want him; 
and when Admiral Tojo brags that he’ll make 
the terms of peace in our White House, they 
are the wishes and ambitions of the Japanese 
people. 

During the last war we coddled the German 
people and put the blame on their Kaiser. 
Well, the Kaiser is gone and in his place the 
German people have produced a more dia- 
bolical fiend—Adolf Hitler. 

This time we must crush not only the 
leaders but the Teutonic doctrine of Aryan 
supremacy. Unless we do this, you are rais- 
ing your babies for another and greater con- 
flict a quarter of a century from now 

The Axis plans to divide and conquer the 
world We determine that the great right 
hand of the United States of America shall 
unite and free the children of God. We will 
not fail 

You are a part of that right hand. Let us 
examine it together. It isn’t a mailed fist 
to crush the peoples of the earth, but it isa 
dynamic power to wrest humanity from 
the fiendish clutches of Hitler, Hirohito, and 
Mussolini. Supporting that mighty hand is 
our power arm—strong sinews of war—the 
Army, Navy, and Air Corps striking for free- 
dom and liberty 

There is another 
American industry 
monsters to combat 

Two mighty arms has America, but their 
pcwer t in themselves alone, but in 
coordination, working together harmoniously 
They, however, would be impotent without 
a great sustaining body—the American peo- 
ple—supplyirg lifeblocd Atop this great 
body is the mind of democracy. We call it 
government—that intelligence which plans, 
coordins and directs for the protection 
and well-being of the whole body. Some- 
where, everywhere, there is another power, 
*r than physical or mental 
spirit, the soul of 

Have a body ever so strong and 
so intelligent, but remove the 
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rights, his home, and his children against 
Japanese treachery and German Hitlerism. 
Comparatively few of us, however, will be 
called upon to die for America, but we must 
all live for it. We are in service now—not 
next week, not next month—but now. 

The people of Kansas don’t need to be 
reminded of that. When, under the white 
flag of peaceful negotiations, a yellow streak 
struck Uncle Sam below the belt at Pearl 
Harbor, a machinist, D. K. Ross, of the Pacific 
Fleet, stuck to his post in the dynamo room, 
The heat became terrific, the smoke unbear- 
able, and he forced his men to leave their 
stations, and single-handed he performed all 
their duties himself until he became blind 
and unconscious. Twice he was rescued and 
brought back to consciousness, and twice he 
returned to duty. Ross was born at Beverly, 
Kans., and the President awarded him the 
Medal of Honor. He was one of three men 
surviving to receive the medal. 

Kansans were flying in the Battle of the 
Coral Sea, too Lieutenants Lemmon, of 
Perce, and Whittier, of Topeka, were heroes of 
the Lezington and received Navy Crosses for 
bravery. 

Again, nine officers and men were cited for 
heroism in air raids off the Marshall and Gil- 
bert Islands and once more a Kansan, Ensign 
John P. Adams, of White Cloud, received the 
Distinguished Flying Cross 

Add to these names Keller, Brown, and 
Edwards, heroes all, products of this State. 
My word, whet kind of men do you raise 
here? I thought you specialized in wheat 
and corn. 

Twenty-three years ago this Sunday a ter- 
rific battle was raging in Soissons, France, 
and the hero of that battle was James C. 
Harbord, now Lieutenant General Harbord, 
distinguished son of Kansas State College. 
Name the great battlefields of the first 
World War: Verdun, Belleau Wood, Chateau 
Thierry, and Socissons—and Harbord of Kan- 
sas was there 

Well, how about General Adams, too. He 
was born right here in Manhattan and grad- 
uated from this college. Talk of your Horatio 
Alger stories—there’s one for you—from pri- 
vate to general. 

Today Lt. Gen. Dwight David Eisenhower 
is Our commanding general over there, and 
his mother, one of the Nation’s great war 
mothers, is here. Let's greet her 

This afternoon each one of us has a per- 
sonal representative in the firing line. These 
brave -nen—your sons, your brothers, your 
husbands—need battleships, bombers, tanks, 
guns, and bullets. Our job is to supply 
them, and we can’t do it by wishful think- 
ing. Battleships like those sunk at Pearl 
Harbor are costing $100,000,000 apiece to 
build. Flying fortresses like those that 
helped to defeat the Japanese fleet in the 
Coral Sea cost $350,000 each. If an air raid 
strikes your home town, how would you like 
to take 1,000 shots at the Jap pilot who sank 
our battleship, the Arizona, and killed more 
than 2,000 men on it? Well__you can do it 
at a cost of $240 

The Constitution of the United States is the 
only insurance policy in the world that guar- 
antees life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
Premium time on that insurance 
We must pay for our protection, 
best way to freedom is to 
buy power 

Just how much it will cost to 
our Bill of Rights, nobody knows 
freely now. How much would you take to 
seal your lips forever? You read a free press. 
What would you sell that right for? When 
all human help fails in your hour of suf- 
fering and sorrow and you pray to your God 
for healing and comfort, just how much 
would it be worth to you in dollars and 
sell your God and sacrifice your 
freedom to worship? These rights ar- price- 
le oO matter how much we may have 
to pay to preserve them, it’s worth it. 
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How often have you touched your heart, 
saluted old glory, and pledged allegiance to 
the flag of the United States of America and 
to the Republic for which it stands—one 
Nation indivisible with liberty and justice for 
all? That was your solemn vow and your 
Government now calls upon you to make it 
good. Your word is your bond. 

Each one knows about the War Savings 
bond program, but merely knowing facts 
won't bring victory. We must do something 
about them. 

One of the best ways to serve is to buy War 
Savings bonds and stamps regularly. While 
participation in the War Savings bond pro- 
gram is voluntary, there is a must in it for 
each one of us. Let us analyze that word 
must: 

M. Men, munitions, money, and morale. 
We have the men—the best men in the 
world. Hundreds of thousands, yes, millions 
of fighting men—men like MacArthur, Wain- 
wright, Doolittle, heroes all in their own 
right. Industry—geared to high speed—is 
producing modern mechanized weapons of 
war in unprecedented quantities months 
ahead of schedule. All this costs money, 
huge sums, amounts staggering in size, but 
the American people—every man, woman, 
and child—can help pay the cost of preserv- 
ing American freedom by lending money to 
the Government through the regular pur- 
chase of War Savings bonds and stamps. 

U. Unity. United we stand. The tons cf 
dynamite that rained from the sky Sunday 
morning, December 7, were not aimed at our 
battleships, at our planes, or at our fortifica- 
tions. They were aimed at our freedom as 
individuals—your liberty and mine, your 
rights and mine. The repercussions from 
those bombs united our people. Today, as 
never before, we are one, and inseparably 
dedicate ourselves to the destruction of Japa- 
nese and Nazi tyranny. 

S. Stabilization. Approximately twenty 
billion good American dollars are out of work. 
Our people are earning more now than ever 
before; this means a greater buying power. 
On the other hand, the wheels of industry 
are rapidly turning from the production of 
normal consumer goods to war supplies. It 
is easy to see, therefore, that there is more 
money to buy less goods. If we insist on 
spending this ever-increasing buying power 
to acquire the constantly shrinking consumer 
supply, there can be but one result—infla- 
tion. This we are determined to prevent. 

One of the best outlets for surplus money 
is the purchase of War Savings bonds and 
stamps. The national income for 1942 will 
amount to over $120,000,000,000. If every 
wage earner will voluntarily set aside at least 
10 percent of his earnings through pay-roll- 
savings plans or other systematic methcds, 
more than $1,000,000,000 every month will be 
made available to the Government to help 
meet the cost of the war. In addition, post- 
poning today’s buying power will help to p:g 
the cost of living and to stabilize our current 
economic structure. 

T. Thrift. Sacrificing today’s luxuries fcr 
tomorrow’s necessities will strengthen indi- 
vidual character and teach cur people thrift. 
When Hitler, Mussolini, and Hirohito are de- 
feated and we are again at peace, industry will 
return to the manufacture of consumer 
goods. The idle dollars siphoned from today’s 
swollen income will then be the lifeblood of 
industry and post-war prosperity. 

Berlin, Tokyo, and Rome are learning—yes; 
learning the hard way, and we'll make it 
harder—learning that God has endowed us 
with the inalienable rights of life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. They are 
learning that those rights can’t be destroyed 
by bombs and torpedoes, because we lovers of 
independence have a secret weapon that 
Titler, Hirchito, and Mussolini don’t know 
about. We have the will to win, and we will 
win. 
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Patriots of Kansas, you have a job to do. 
Shoulder your responsibility. Preserve the 
liberties you inherited so that you in turn 
may bequeath them to your sons and daugh- 
ters. 

It won’t be easy; but whoever heard of the 
people of Kansas taking the easy way out? 
The pioneers who settled the Sunflower State 
didn't find a bed of roses but they did find 
plenty of thorns. Thorns in their side from 
hostile neighbors. They, however, overcame 
all obstacles. You have a glorious tradition 
to live up to and as you are inspired by the 
heroic deeds of Ross, Lemmon, Harbord, 
Adams, and Eisenhower, let us remember 
Pearl Harbor, Bataan, and Corregidor, deter- 
mining within our hearis that “these dead 
shall not have died in vain but that this 
Nation under God shall have a new birth of 
freedom and that government of the people, 
by the people, for the people shall not perish 
from the earth.” 

And as we work, save, and fight together 
for victory, let us look to the source of cil 
power and justice with a great national 
prayer in our souls: 


God bless America, 
Land that I love, 
Stand beside her 
nd guide her 
Through the night 
With a light from above. 


From the mountains, 
To the prairies, 

To the oceans white with foam; 
God bless America, 

Our home, sweet home, 





Address of Gov. Frank M. Dixon, of 
Alabama 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOE STARNES 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 20, 1942 


Mr. STARNES of Alabama. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing address by Frank M. Dixon, Gov- 
ernor of the State of Alabama, at the 
Governors’ Conference, Asheville, N. C., 
June Z1, 1942: 

It is well understood that, in times like 
these, any discussion of Federal-State rela- 
tionship or of the principles of American self- 
government is likely to seem academic. The 
minds of all of us, the time and the strength 
of all of us, are taken by the effort of the war 
Our sons are in uniform, the free institutions 
of freemen in desperate danger, that Ameri- 
can way of life so highly valued by us one of 
the stakes of a brutal and merciless war. Our 
very survival as a free people is in the bal- 
ance, cur men fighting and dying on foreign 
fields, the thoughts and energies of all of our 
people turned, in desperate need and haste, 
to the calls of a wartizme economy 

Those of us who are Governors are. of 
course, in the midst of the turmoil. To us 
was delegated the choice of the selective serv- 
ice boards, of the rationing boards, of the 
formation of the State guards, of the selec- 
tion of the many defense councils, of all the 
great body of work comprised in the term 
“civilian defense.” Added to our norma! ac- 
ministrative duties, made more difficult in 
times such as these, the new responsibilities 
have long extended the working days of all 
of us. We are extremely busy men, glad to be 
busy in the service of our people. 
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Yet in the midst of al] the difficulties, of 
all the labors of our offices, to me it seems that 
the very safety of the democratic principles 
requires alertness and caution on our part. 
To me it seems that we have developed defi- 
nite tendencies in our national life which, if 
not restrained, will ultimately result in the 
loss of that democracy we are now so anx- 
iously striving by force of arms to make 
secure. 

In the beginning let me make plain what 
I think is the poixt of view of all of us: Every 
single power which is necessary for the Fed- 
eral Government to exercise for the success- 
ful prosecution of this war should be 
corded instantly, cheerfully. We seek to en- 
gage in no battle, whether theoretical or not, 
with the Federal Government in times like 
these. But two principles should be borne 
in mind: First, that the power should not 
be surrendered unless it is actually and di- 
rectly necessary to win the war; and, second, 
that it should be clearly understood that the 
return of that power from the Federal to local 
governments will come with the end of hos- 
tilities. 

All of us are familiar with the theory and 
the early practice of Federal-State relation- 
ship. All of us are familiar with the con- 
structions placed by the courts om those con- 
stitutional sections conferring Federal power, 
sharply limiting and circumscribing its ex- 
tent. Of the three great bodies of power, that 
remaining in the hands of the people was by 
far the greatest: that committed by the people 
to the States was next in importance; and 
that committed by the people in the States 
to the Federal Government was the smallest 
in extent. As the Nation grew and the State 
lines became more and more imaginary divi- 
sions, as the commerce between the States 
became of great importance, with the neces- 
sity of Federal control gradually by the nor- 
mal processes, the balance of power began to 
shift toward Washington. 

The power of the Federal Government 
steadily has grown. That growth had to come 
from somewhere, either from the States or 
from that great reservoir of ultimate power 
which had been in the beginning carefully 
preserved for the people themselves. I have 
heard it said that the tremendous increase 
in Federal power came through the entry 
by the Federal Government into new fields, 
not at the expense of the States and local 
governments. All of us who have dealt with 
the problem and who have felt the sharp 
curtailment of State authority know that 
this contention is not true 

The history of the movement presents def- 
inite interest tous. In 1791 Congress granted 
to the States public lands for the erection 
of schools. In 1862 the Morrill Act inaugu- 
rated the congressional policy of making 
grants for specified types of education under 
which the land-grant colleges was passed. 
In 1879 Congress authorized contributions to 
the States for the care of the blind In 


ac- 





‘1887 the Hatch Act establishing agricultural 


experiment stations and making direct ap- 
propriations became the law. In 1888 Con- 
gress authorized money grants for the estab- 
lishment of State homes for aged war vet- 


erans. In 1890 the Morrill Act was amended 
td make direct appropriations for the land- 
grant colleges, with authorization to the Sec- 
retary of the Interior to withhold funds if 
the State did not fulfill its obligations In 
1902 the Reclamation Service was established 


In 1911 Federal aid was extended for forest- 


fire protection to the States. In 1914 the 


system of county agricultural agents was 
established In 1915 the Farm Loan Act gave 
Federal subsidies to farmers. In 1916 the 


Public Roads Act was passed, which was th 
first important “dollar matching” act. In 
1916 Federal aid to the States for the main- 
tenance of National Guard equipment was 
inaugurated. In 1917 the Federal program 
for vocational education was set up. In 
1925 the appropriations for agricultural ex- 
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periment stations was largely increased. In 
1932 the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
was created to provide loans to industry. In 
19233 the powers of the Federal Government 
were extended to cover relief the unem- 
ployed under Federal control, subsidies to 
agriculture and contro] over industry 

We are all familiar with the recent acts. It 
suffices to say that Federal subsidies, with 
their inevitable Federal control even prior 
the war, had extended the powers of the 
Government in Washington until it had to 
cao with the life of the great mejority of our 
citizens from the cradie to the grave. 

The process by which this Federal power 
was achieved is no secret It is well known 
to ali of us. It is possibly best 
in the words of former Governor Ritchie, of 
Maryland, when he said: 

“Through the expenditure of prodigi 
sums of public money, and through the con- 
ditions the Government imposes upon the 
States before they may receive these funds, 
American self-government is being destroyed 
before our eyes.” 

Before Pearl Harbor, the entire 
security structure, including all of it 
fications, the road program, the forestry pro- 
gram, extension service, the health 
to a limited extent the schools—all of 
and many other activities touching directly 
the people, through the system of Federal 
financing which prevailed, were in large part 
dominated by the bureaucracies at Washing- 
ton. The Work Projects Administration, the 
Public Works Administration, the Civilian 
Conservation Corps, the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration, and scores of other alp! ical 
agencies, dealing directly with individuals 
and smaller governmental units, short-cir- 
cuited the States and thereby the established 
governmental system. Where activities of 
Federal agencies ran counter to the opinion 
of the Governor or other State or local official 
as to what was best, the simple method of 
punishment for the State or localities was 
put into use. You know how it is done. 

With the declaration of the trend, 
growing throughout the years and continu- 
ally becoming more definite, has taken rapid 
strides. It is a very difficult thing, in times 


to 
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like these, for the Governor of a State to 
Say “No” to one of the high officials of our 





Federai Government Every si 
of the Federal bureaucracy is treated as a de- 


igle 


mand based upon the necessities of war it 
requires strength and courage to separat« 
those demands, the true fr< the false, and 
to hold fast to basic principles 

There are many types of thought repre- 
sented in the wartime Washington of toc 


There are those who believe sincerely that 


local self-government is a failure, that the 
Nation has progressed to the point where 
State and local lines should be eliminated, 
that the good of the Nation requires the elim- 
ination of social customs and habits of ir 
people where those customs or habits run 
counter to the thought of the majority. 
There are those who sincerely believe that 


the free competitive system of the pa 3 
and should be as dead as the dodo, who be- 
lieve that the average citizen will b - 


finitely better off if his destinies 
cut of his own hands and he b 
ward of a great paternalistic state 


those who believe, sincerely and 






honest 


that our American civilization has failed and 


that the solution lies I of state 
socialism cominated by the Federal Gov- 


in some 


ernment. The major difficulty with th 
who seek those changes is that they con- 
tinue their determination to bring them 
about even in a time when the very founda- 
tions of the earth are being shaken, wi! 
the liberties of all of us are at stake 

To me it seems that in } etime every 
advocate of every social, economic, or po- 
litical reform has the rig t be heard 
Every believer in the dictat ! @ pow- 


erful central government, every advocate of 
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the destruction of the balance of powers, 
every bureaucrat who seeks his own ag- 
grandizement has the right to the forum 
of public opinion to present his case. If the 
majority of the people in this Nation want 
socialism, you and I can live as well as any- 
one else. If the majority of the people want 
a labor government, then you and I can go 
along, and in times of peace you and I will 
be the first ones to champion the cause of 
anyone to be heard. 

To me it seems very definitely that war- 
times are different. All of us are busily en- 
gaged in trying to win a war. All of us 
are anxious to devote all of our energies 
to the emergency. Our own flesh and blood 
is in the uniform of our country, as we were 
a generation ago. For a pressure group, in 
these times, to insist on special advantages 
for itself, for a social reformer to press his 
designs, for labor to seek to retain peacetime 
advantages, for capital to seek to break down 
the right to organize, for labor or capital to 
stop production by reason of their disputes, 
for capital cr any individual to seek 
penny of profit from this war, for the 
reaucrats in Washington to seize the op- 
portunity to break down still further the 
Federal-State relationship, that Federal-State 
relationship which is one of the foundations 
of local ‘self-government, for anyone to seek 
to permit any of the organized groups to 
ecure an advantage in the economic struc- 
ture, for any person or group of persons to 
Seek to secure any advantage for themselves 
or others, these acts or any of them in these 
times are simply unpatriotic in a time of 
national peril These things strike at the 
national unity, they cause us either to sur- 
render our liberties at home or deflect neces- 

ry attention from the war and the national 
emergency. These things are going on in this 
Nation today They should be stopped 

Is there anything of value in self-govern- 
ment? Is there anything of danger in a 
strongly centralized government in Wash- 
ington? Let me read to you what three men, 
fairly well known in our political life, have 
said on this exact subject. Thomas Jefferson 

llowing language: 


one 


bu- 


used the foll 
Were not this country already divided into 
that distribution must be made that 
each might do for itself what concerns itself 
directly, and what it can so much better do 
than a distant authority. Every State is 
again divided into counties, each to take care 
of what lies within its local bounds; each 
county again into townships or wards, to 
manage minuter details, and every ward into 
farms, to be governed each by its individual 
proprietor. * * * It is by this partition 
of cares, descending in gradation from general 
to particular, that the mass of human affairs 
may be best managed for the good and pros- 
perity of all.” 
Woodrow Wiison, in 1912, said as follows: 
‘The history of liberty is a history of the 
limitation of governmental power, not the in- 
crease cf it When we resist, therefore, the 
concentration of power, we are resisting the 
rocesses of death, because concentration of 
always precedes the destruction 


States, 


I 
power is what 
c in liberties.” 
the 
vernor of New York 
ral Government was authorized to 
re power within the State than hac 
ted specifically by the Constitution 


rhe President of United States, when 
in contending that the 


exer- 


ct and law, the govern- 
ates are all of those which 
rendered to the National 
Constitut or its 
or unwisely, pe 


ighteenth 


ion 
ple 
cnow th : amendment 
Congress has bee1 ven the right to legislate 
on this particular subject yu his is not 
the case in the matter of a great number 
of other vital problems of ¢5 nment, such 
as the conduct of public utilities f banks 
of insurance, of business, of agriculture, of 








education, of social welfare, and of a dozen 
other important features. In these, Wash- 
ington must not be encouraged to interfere. 
* * * The preservation of this home rule 
by the States is not a cry of jealous Common- 
wealths seeking their own aggrandizement 
at the expense of sister States. It isa funda- 
mental necessity if we are to remain a truly 
united country.” 

Why are these three great Americans so 
insistent on local self-government? 

The history of free governments proves 
beyond cavil and beyond the shadow of a 
doubt that when men cease to exercise their 
privileges as citizens in the conduct of their 
local affairs, they lose the strength and the 
fiber requisite for the retention of freedom 
itself. Just as an athlete, when he ceases 
to use his muscles, becomes soft and flabby, 
just so do the minds of a people not sharp- 
ened by the exercise of political freedoms be- 
come soft and flabby. Many reasons have 
been assigned for the weakness which caused 
the fall of France. Is it not apparent that 
the organization of the French political sys- 
tem, by which the States of France were 
simple provinces, governed and controlled by 
delegates from the National Government, ex- 
ercising none of the prerogatives as we know 
them of freemen, led to the loss of the politi- 
cal toughness necessary in the minds of men 
who would remain free? 

The local governments are the places where 
democracy is part and parcel of the life of 
each man and woman. The men composing 
the governing body of the average munici- 
pality are known, personally, to nearly every 
individual within its borders hey affect 
definitely and vitally the life and well-being 
of the people. The governing body of every 
county is a part of the lives of the people of 
that country. Its responsibility for acts, 
whether good or bad, is immediate, definite, 
and understood. As with the government of 
the county, so the State. As Governor, in 
your election campaign you had to go into 
every hamlet. Your people became ac- 
quainted with you, looked you in the face 
and many of them shook your hand. You 
are no appointive official. You live on the 
level with your people, not at the seat of any 
far-off Federal Government. They feel the 
definite responsibility for you, they look to 
you for fairness and wisdom in their public 
affairs, and if you fail them you will quickly 
hear about it. The political picture in the 
cities and the counties and in the States is 
every bit as important a political picture, and 
to my mind, outside of war conditions, a 
picture more vital to the continued success 
of democracy than the picture in Washington 
itself. The road to a centralization of power 
in Washington is a road to a fat government 
and thin citizens when the end results of 
over-centralization and tremendous and over- 
powering bureaucracy are reached 

Strong in their desire for complete cen- 
tralization of power are the pressure groups, 
those seeking always their own aggrandize- 
ment, their own ends. Many of these ends 
are good. But the philosophy that the end 
justifies the means has never been one tc 
which the average citizen subscribes. The 
Federal Government is much to han- 
dle, for a pressure group, than 48 legisla- 
tures There are fewer Members of Con- 
gress, fewer to threaten with defeat. Once 
the pressure succeeds, all the powers of that 
government can be used to enforce compli- 
ance on the people, however unwilling some 
may be, however many of their cherished so- 
cial customs may be ruthlessly discarded 

Naturally, in times such as these, the effort 
to complete the centralization proceeds with 
added impetus. Publicity, coming in an un- 
ending stream from Washington largely 
through releases prepared for outside con- 
Sumption, shows a remarkable unanimity. 
On one day recently I noticed two articles 
with Washington date lines, one to the effect 
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that the States were blocking the war effort 
by State barriers, and the other outlining the 
theory that all taxes should be collected by 
the Federal Government and returned ac- 
cording to some formula to the States from 
whence they came. The latter article did not 
state under what circumstances the Federal 
Government would refuse to return them and 
thereby wreck the State. 

There was a continued flood of publicity 
which came out following the recent failure 
to seize control of unemployment compen- 
ation. There has been a flood of propaganda 
justifying the seizure of the Employment 
Service. I noticed the other day over a 
Washington date line the announcement that 
the people of Australia were abcut to abolish 
their State lines and establish all control in 
one Government. Iv omitted to mention the 
fact that the union was formed only in 1901 
and was different in nearly every respect 
from that Federal Union which has made this 
the greatest country in the world. There was 
no publicity, so far as I saw, with reference 
to the recent attempt of the Forestry Service 
to take over the State towers, thereby wreck- 
ing the State forestry services and interferirg 
with the State-manned system of airplane 
warnings established under the Office of 
Civilian Defense. 

You are very familiar with what happened 
to the State employment services. We have 
never yet gotten an agreement to return 
thcse services after the war. You ere also 
very familiar with the attempt to seize con- 
trol of unemployment compensation. Forty- 
five governcrs and the great majority of the 
Ways and Means Committee of the House 
were not convinced that this attempt had 
anything to do with the war effort. You 
can expect another attempt when the tax 
bill is disposed of by Congress. 

Please do not understand that there is any 
persona: feeling on my part toward any of 
those who occupy positions as bureau chiefs 
in Washington. Many of them are my per- 
sonal friends, and I like them. But for some 
reason, when some of our country boys go to 
the big city on the Potomac, they suffer a 
fundamental change It may be that they 
improve, but I somewhat doubt it. 

We nave several millions of our men in the 
Army. We who remain at home are trustees 
for them. They were raised under, they left, 
a form of government of certain fixed phi- 
losophies. No one has the right, while they 
are in the uniform of our country to bring 
about a change in the social or the economic 
structure of this land, more than is abso- 
lutely essential to win the war in which they 
are engaged. There must be a stop to those 
who seek to reform these United States, by 
whatever scheme, until our men are brought 
back from foreign battlefields and democ- 
racy itself is preserved. 

The forces of those who believe that cen- 
tralization means dictatorship and the loss 
of democracy, and who are not anxious to lose 
their own souls while they gain the world, 
are not unimportant in the American life to- 
day. You saw what happened in the unem- 
ployment-compensation fight in Washington 
when the Governors of 45 States, as patriotic 
citizens as it is possible to find on the Ameri- 
can scene today, rallied as one man. This 
voice from the crossroads, which is actually 
the place where the fundamental democratic 
freedoms still have their being, was heard on 
Capitol Hill. It can and will be heard again. 

Our course is one of action, not inaction. 
If we do not justify ourselves and our high 
offices in this crisis, we will lose the faith of 
our people. There are many things we can 
do to put our houses in order, and the reten- 
tion of title to those houses in us requires 
planning, thought, and the limit of coopera- 
tion in all reasonable demands from Wash- 
ington. We can do the job 

As an exampie, you remember the recent 
meeting in Washington heralded as one to 
remove State barriers to the war effort. When 








we arrived and sat through the sessions, to 
our surprise no single constructive, definite 
suggestion was advanced. Many of the facts 
stated were inaccurate. It appeared to be a 
meeting the effect of which would be to lay 
a foundation for Federal action in many 
State fields. 

Realizing the situation, anxious to help the 
war effort in any way and at the same time to 
preserve what they could of the democratic 
process, the executive committee of this con- 
ference requested a meeting with Federal 
department heads to ascertain specific in- 
stances in which State laws were interfering. 
At the meeting it was found that truck regu- 
lations needed standardizing for the war pe- 
riod. Every State came in line and within 10 
days the problem was solved. The same 
course of procedure is open and available 
every day. 

Our difficulty has been lack of realization 
of the problem and the consequent failure 
by us to use the means available and at 
hand. We are extremely busy men. As mat- 
ters relating to Federal-State ~elationship 
have come up, the policy of the Washington 
department head has been to single-shot us, 
as was recently attempted in the forestry 
matter. The definite answer to that policy 
and one which must be adopted is first, to 
build up a secretariat of the Council of State 
Governments or of the Governors’ conference 
to the point where it can correspond to all 
calls and, second, to communicate imme- 
diately with the office of the organization 
when questions involving Federal-State re- 
lationship are concerned so that that office 
may be used as a clearing house and as a 
means of giving actual representation, in a 
coordinated manner, to the governors. Only 
in this way can we give the full measure of 
cooperation to the Federal Government in 
wartime and at the same time preserve the 
proper functions of the States. 

That this policy is definitely effective is 
proven by two instances among many in my 
own experience. When the unemployment- 
compensation fight came up, it was the 
executive committee of the Governor's Con- 
ference which came immediately to the bat- 
tle line. When the attempt to federalize the 
forestry service first showed its head, I im- 
mediately got in touch with Mr. Frank Bane, 
the executive director of this conference, 
and at the same time I communicated with 
each one of you, and it was through a con- 
ference arranged by Mr. Bane in his office that 
the final adjustment was worked without loss 
of local self-government and control. Not 
only in time of war can this clearing house 
be of immense value to us as governors, but 
when peace comes again, and the inevitable 
and very wholesome reaction to Federal domi- 
nation starts sweeping the country, the Gov- 
ernors of the various States through their 
united action, will be in a position wisely to 
guide the movement so that the democratic 
process, in its true meaning may be restored 
to us. 





Violations of Corrupt Practices Act 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLIFF CLEVENGER 


OF OHTO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 22, 1942 


Mr. CLEVENGER. Mr. Speaker, on 
July 18, I called to the attention of the 
House of Representatives obvious viola- 
tions of the Corrupt Practices Act by the 
Union for Democratic Action, The Citi- 
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zens for Victory Committee, and possibly 
another, an individual. 

I awaited prompt action on these vio- 
lators by the Attorney General. I have 
heard of no action. I have, therefore, 
today sent a marked copy of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL ReEcorD of July 18, contain- 
ing my remarks and the evidence con- 
cerning these violations to the Attorney 
General—with a request that he act 
forthwith in these cases. 

I desire to include a copy of my letter 
to the Attorney General in my remarks. 
I am sure the Attorney General will act 
immediately to prosecute the obvious 
violations. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The letter referred to follows: 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STaTEs, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., July 22, 1942. 
Hon. Francis BrIwpxe, 
Attorney General of the United 
States, Department of Justice, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Bipp.e: On last Saturday, July 
18, 1942, I called the attention of the House 
of Representatives to the fact that certain or- 
ganizations are now operating in the national 
political field without complying with the 
plain terms of the Federal Corrupt Practices 
Act, as to its requirements that all such or- 
ganizations shall file reports at stated in- 
tervals with the Clerk of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, showing the sources of their finan- 
cial receipts, their disbursements, and for 
what purposes such disbursements have been 
made. 

I stated in my remarks to the House that 
I was discussing a condition which I believed 
should have the attention not only of the 
Congress but of the Attorney General of the 
United States. I submitted documentary evi- 
dence in support of the charges I was making 
that these organizations had violated the 
Corrupt Practices Act, which evidence ap- 
pears aS a part of my remarks in the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp of that date, July 18, 1942. 

Appreciating that it may serve your con- 
venience to have the copy of the ConcGrrs- 
SIONAL Recorp before you, I am forwarding 
same to you herewith. My remarks will be 
found, beginning on page 6562 

If you desire the original documents sub- 
mitted with my remarks, I shall be glad to 
furnish them to you. 

Will you be good enough to acknowledge 
receipt of this communication and the copy 
of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 

The interest of many Members of the House 
has been evidenced in these cases, and I am 
sure you will desire to advise me as tc the 
disposition you make of this matter. 

With my sincere personal regards, I am 

Very truly yours, | 
Curr CLEVENGER. 








Why Does Not Congress Act To Heip 
Postal Employees Get Justice? 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN H. TOLAN 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 22, 1942 | 


Mr. TOLAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks, I wish to 
include an editorial from the Oakland 
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(Calif.) Post-Enquirer, an editorial writ - 
ten by a brilliant graduate of the Uni- 
versity of California, at Berkeley in my 
own congressional district, Robert Shaw, 
chief editorial writer of this daily news- 
paper. 

I should like to point out to this House 
that the most conservative estimates of 
the ratio of rise in living costs is 12 per- 
cent in the past 12 months, while some 
estimates put the rise at 20 percent. 
There has been no corresponding in- 
crease in the salaries of low-paid Gov- 
ernment employees on fixed salaries, who 
have slaved long hours under severe 
strain, whom we are asking to invest 
10 percent in War bonds, and who soon 
will have their income taxes deducted 
from their salary checks. 


This Congress will soon come to an 
end. It may be a long, long time before 
the new Congress can consider such legis- 
lation. I know that the House and Sen- 
ate committees which have Federal em- 
ployee legisJation under consideration 
have labored long and faithfully and have 
yet to reach an agreement but I must 
point out that action must be taken soon 
if these faithful servants of the country 
are to have the relief they deserve. 


Wuy DoeEsn’t Concress Act To HELP PosTAL 
EMPLOYEES GET JUSTICE? 


In Congress you can hear no end of elo- 
quence about justice, about the rights of 
the common man, about the greed of corpo- 
rations, and the horrors of labor exploitation, 
etc 

But you hear no word about the most 
brazen injustice right on the congressional 
doorstep. 

You hear no word about the most flagrant 
disregard on the part of Congress for ele- 
mental human rights, or about how Congress 
turns kindly Uncle Sam into a greedy labor 
exploiter. 

In short, you hear little or nothing about 
the gross economic injustice meted out to 
the postal employees these many years—a 
group of Government employees who deserve 
well of Uncle Sam and who have fared very 
ill indeed. 

For 17 years they have struggled along on 
meager salaries without one single increase 
in wages. 

You know what has happened to living 
costs since 1925 and the imminent threat of 
further inflationary rises. 

Congress knows that, too. 

Private employers have been denounced 
and regimented by Congress; the right of 
collective bargaining, the right to strike, has 
been protected by Congress 

But Congress is responsible for 
nomic welfare of the hard-working, faithful 
postal employees, who have no recourse 
the effective economic weapons of the 
ployees of private industry. 

So Congress evades and postpones doing 
anything for them for 17 years—except to 
slash their pitifully small wages 

Congress has behaved toward these people 
in a thoroughly irresponsible and reprehen- 
sible manne 

There have been notable exceptions on the 
part of individual Members of Congress— 
JOHN H. Touan, of Oakland, for instance, has 
supported every move for the betterment of 
postal working conditions 

But, in the main, Congress has shown 


the eco- 


to 
em- 


a 
strange inertia toward these men and women 
who cannot strike, picket, lobby, or bring 
any of the usual pressure weapons to bear in 
their cause—men and women who are de- 
pendent on the congressional sense of justice 


and decency. 
Is there such a thing in Congress? 
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There is at present an outcry against pres- 
sure groups that work On Congress through 
powerful lobbies; the argument is that we 
should have legislation based on justice and 
common sense, rather than on blocs, pres- 


sures, lobbyists, and political-pie-counter 


Of course, that is true. 

But in the case of the postal employees, 
who have received wage Slashes but no wage 
raises since 1925, and who have no effective 
pressure weapons to bring against Congress, 
we see what happens when a cause supported 
by simple justice asks action from Congress. 

It is not an edifying spectacle. 

However, the most powerful pressure group 
of all should be behind the modest request of 
the postal employees for an increase to meet 
the increase in living costs—and that is the 
public opinion of the people of the United 
dtates 

Why doesn’t Congress act in this matter? 

How much longer is it going to evade, post- 
pone, shilly-shally, and make Uncle Sam look 
like Uncle Shylock in dealings with these 
loyal, Overworked, and underpaid postal 
employees? 


Resistance to Nazi Oppression 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SOL BLOOM 

OF NEW YORK 
2EPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 22, 1942 


Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave nd my remarks in the REc- 
orD, I include the following letter from 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt to Dr. 
Stephen S. Wise, and a message from 
Prime Minister Winston Churchill, which 
were read last night, July 21, 1942, ata 
mass meeting held at Madison Square 
Garden, in New York City. 


PRESIDENTS MESSAGE 


IN THE HOUSE OF 


to ext 


THE WHITE HOUSE, 

Washington, 
1EN S. WISE 
Test Forty- 


Tasle 77 7049 
July 1/, 194d. 


na Street, 
New York, N.Y. 

£: Americans who love justice 
will hail the solemn com- 
Madison Square Garden as an 
e determination of the Jewish 
ke every sacrifice for victory over 
rs. Citizens, regardless of reli- 
will share in the sorrow of 
w citizens over the savagery 
f inst their helpless victims 
] not succeed in exterminating 
more than they will succeed 
The American people 
ize with all vi 
id the perpetrators of these 
countability in a day of 

will surely come 
nfident hope that the At- 
and the just world order to be 
y the tri ph of the United 
g the Jews and oppressed 
‘ freedoms which 
1ave largely 


F| 


nkind 


ims of Nazi 


F CHURCHILL MESSAGE 

Prime nister Churchill’s message was: 
“You are met y this evening to ¢ 
Hitler's in Europe and 
assistance to the United Nations in the war 


naemn 


atrocities to offer all 


hiss 


on the Axis. You will recall that on October 
25 last both President Roosevelt and I ex- 
pressed the horror felt by all civilized peoples 
at Nazi butcheries and terrorism and our re- 
solve to place retribution for these crimes 
among major purposes of this war. The Jews 
were Hitler's first victims and ever since they 
have been in the forefront of resistance to 
Nazi aggression. 

“All over the world Jewish communities 
have made their contribution to United Na- 
tions cause and on behalf of His Majesty's 
Government in the United Kingdom I wel- 
come your determination to help as gladly as 

acknowledge the eager support which the 
Jews of Palestine above all are already giving. 
Over 10,000 are now serving with British 
forces in Middle East; more than 20,000 are 
enrolled in various police formations in Pal- 
estine, and, as in this country, great numbers 
are employed in that front line constituted 
by pursuits and industries essential for the 
prosecution of war industries and in various 
services for civil defense 

“The first defenses of Palestine are the 
armies fighting in the western desert in which 
Palestinians are playing their full part. Our 
efforts must primarily be concentrated on in- 
suring success of thesc armies. His Majesty’s 
Government in the United Kingdom took 
risks in the dark days in 1940 to discharge 
their obligations in the Middle East and they 
have throughout been animated by the de- 
termination that the Jewish population in 
Palestine should in all practicable ways play 
its part in resistance of the United Nations to 
oppression and brutalities of Nazi Germany, 
which it is the purpose of your meeting this 
evening to condemn.” 


First Catholic Slovak Union of America— 
A Real American Fraternity Society 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SAMUEL A. WEISS 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 22, 1942 


Mr. WEISS. Mr. Speaker, the first 
Catholic Slovak Union of the United 
States of America, also known as the 
Jednota, which means “union and 
strength,” is a national organization with 
representation in every State in the 
Union. Its membership consists of over 
100,000, and its assets are approximately 
$11,000,900. It has earned the interna- 
tional reputation as the largest Catholic 
Slovak fraternal society in the world. 
Over 4,500 sons of the Jednota member- 
ship are now serving Uncle Sam in the 
Army. Navy. Marines, Air Corps, and 
Coast Guard. They stand ready and 
willing to die in order to preserve democ- 
racy and freedom in the United States 
and in the hope that these freedoms shall 
prevail throughcut the world. 

The Jednota has purchased over 
$500,000 worth of War Savings bonds 
through national action of its board cf 
directors and individual membership 
purchases. Mr. Michael J. Wargovich, 
of McKeesport, Pa., its national presi- 
dent, is one of the finest Americans in 
my district. He says that the Jednota 
membership is happy to buy War Savings 
bonds, as he believes “that War bonds are 
the only guaranteed investment in the 
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world which will pay dividends in both 
cash and in future peace and security.” 

This organization made another pa- 
triotic gesture and evidenced its love for 
the United States of America when on 
July 21, 1942, the First Catholic Slovak 
Union presented a voluntary contribu- 
tion in the amount of $4,235.02 to Brig. 
Gen. Larry B. McAfee, Assistant to the 
Surgeon General, War Department, 
Washington, D. C., which funds are to be 
used for the purchase of two ambu- 
lances for the United States Army in 
overseas service. The presentation of 
the check was made by me, and those 
present at the ceremony were Senator 
James J. Davis, of Pennsylvania; Con- 
gressman J. Buell Snyder, of Pennsyl- 
vania; Mr. Earl Hart, Secretary to Sena- 
tor Harold H. Burton, of Ohio; Mr. 
Michael J. Wargovich, national presi- 
dent of the Jednota; Mr. A. G. Putka, 
chairman of the board of auditors of the 
Jednota; and Mr. John Sabol, national 
secretary of the Jednota. It is the spirit 
and cooperation of loyal foreign-Ameri- 
can associations such as the First Catho- 
lic Slovak Union of America that will 
win this war. The Jednota is a real 
American fraternal society. Its leaders 
and members are loyal to the principles 
of our great democracy. They are lend- 
ing their money to the Government by 
buyings bonds and stamps, and their sons 
are serving Uncle Sam so that this Gov- 
ernment of the people, by the people, and 
for the people shall not perish from the 
earth. 


Request for Reconsideration of Order for 
Deportation of Harry Bridges 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. SHERIDAN DOWNEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Wednesday, July 22 (legislative day of 
Tuesday, July 21), 1942 


Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix an open letter addressed to 
the President of the United States by 
the National Federation for Constitu- 
tional Liberties, urging reconsideration 
of the order of Attorney General Biddle 
for Harry Bridges’ deportation. 

There being no objection, the letter was 
ordered to be printed in the REcorp, as 
follows: 


AN OPEN LETTER TO THE PRESIDENT 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
JULY 11, 1942 

DEAR Mr. PRESIDENT: It is in the interests of 
the American people, and victory over the 
Axis, rather than in the interests of the in- 
dividual Harry Bridges alone, that we address 
this open letter to you, to urge reconsidera- 
tion of the order of Attorney General Biddle 
for Mr. Bridges’ deportation 

In the last few days we have given careful 
consideration to the far-reaching effects of 
the Attorney General's order. To the best 
of our ability, we have analyzed the public 
response and have found organized labor 
shocked and concerned, Government produc- 


OF THE 
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tion chiefs and patriotic industrial leaders 
deeply disturbed, many newspaper editors and 
columnists critical—and the appeasement, 
antiwar forces of the country, along with the 
Official Axis propaganda bureaus, delighted by 
the decision. 

Within a few days after Mr. Biddle an- 
nounced his decision, Senator REYNoupDs, op- 
ponent of many measures necessary to win 
the war and critic of your administration of 
our wartime Government, called for depor- 
tation not only of Bridges but of “thousands 
of others,” and urged that the Communist 
Party be outlawed. An appeasement col- 
umnist, giving only lip service to the cause 
of the United States, utilized the decision to 
launch a flagrantly scurrilous attack on Mrs. 
Roosevelt. And Radio Berlin, in its broad- 
casts beamed to the United States, used the 
Biddle decision to attack American collabora- 
tion with Russia in the fight against the Axis. 

Certainly these incidents by themselves 
prove that the decision of the Attorney Gen- 
eral jeopardizes our war effort, not in terms 
of production—it is clear that labor will con- 
tinue to surpass its own high records—but 
in ‘erms of national morale. Mr. Biddle's 
decision was described by one commentator 
as “the blunder for which pro-Axis propa- 
gandists have been waiting.” It is exactly 
that, through its negation of the cause for 
which we are fighting and its contradiction 
of your pledge that all loyal residents of our 
country would find a place in this fight, 
judged by one criterion only, wholehearted, 
unequivocal, sacrificial support of the war. 

Our fight for freedom and against the 
tyranny of the Axis has brought home to the 
American people the meaning of fascism. 
For 9 years we have watched the rise of 
fascism in Germany and its encroachment 
upon other lands and peoples. We have seen 
the pattern repeat itself: Destruction of 
powerful trade unions, persecution of the 
Jewish pcople, suppression of the Catholic 
Church, loss of the right oi free worship, and 
outlawing of the Communist Party, the in- 
evitable first step toward the banishment of 
democracy and the enslavement of free 
peoples. 

We have seen Hitler and the Axis use the 
slogan “anticommunism” to thrust upon the 
world brutality and violence unprecedented 
in human history. We have seen the Lavals 
and the Petains of both hemispheres using 
the same slogans to carry on their work, 
seeking everyv here to divide and conquer the 
people and prevent them from achieving vic- 
tory over fascism. 

Your statement on May 16, 1942, that you 
were commuting the sentence of Earl Brow- 
der because it would have a tendency to 
promote national unity was acclaimed by 
all Americans with a real understanding of 
the needs of unity and national morale. 

The Government’s evidence on the char- 
acter of the Communist Party was put in 
through the testimony of thoroughly dis- 
credited witnesses most of whose testimony 
on other phases of the case was dishelieved 
both by Inspector Sears and the Board of 
Immigration Appeals. In view of the Attor- 
ney General’s comment that he hopes the 
Bridges case will become a test case of com- 
munism it mus* be pointed out that the 
Communist Party was not a party to the 
deportation proceedings and that at no time 
were any of its officials subpenaed or in- 
vited to present accurate evidence on its 
position. 

The constitution of the Communist Party, 
adopted in 1988, and a matter of public record 
Since that time, declares its unequivocal op- 
position to any “clique, group. circle, faction, 
or party which conspires or acts to subvert, 
undermine, weaken, or overthrow any or all 
institutions of American democracy.” What- 
ever one conceives the political principles of 
the Communist Party to be, there can be no 
question of its unreserved support of the 
war progran 


ram, 











Because the decision rendered by Mr. Biddle 
in the case of Harry Bridges can only serve 
to undermine our national morale, and be- 
cause it has already been used to create 
distrust of aliens and of labor leaders, we 
urge upon you the necessity of directing 
reconsideration We make this plea not 
alone in justice to Harry Bridges, alien and 
labor leade:, but in justice to Harry Bridges, 
fighting leader of the men behind the fighting 
lines, forceful asset to our war effort, vigor- 
ous spokesman for unity behind the war. 

We recognize that your Executive powers 
in this war emergency are extraordinary. It 
is our belief that Executive action is required 
to prevent the execution of Mr. Biddle’s order 
or the necessity of entering, at this time, 
upon what will inevitably be protracted and 
disruptive litigation. It is equally essential 
that the Attorney General's ill-advised, arbi- 
trary, and unwarranted findings relative to 
the Communist Party be rescinded. 

We believe, therefore, that you must offset 
the dangerous aspects of the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s order by a positive and immediate re- 
affirmation of the rights of labor, and of all 
loyal, racial, religious, and political groups, 
to full participation in the war. 

In the interests of national unity and vic- 
tory over the Axis, we urge you to use your 
Executive authority to rescind the Attorney 
General’s decision. 

Signed: 

Prof. Adriaan J. Barnouw, Columbia 
University; William Rose Benet, 
author, contributing editor “Sat- 
urday Review of Literature”; Prof. 
(Emeritus) Franz Boas, Columbia 
University; Rev. W. Russeil Bowie, 
Union Theological Seminary; Louis 
Bromfield, author, Lucas, Ohio; 
Prof. Walter B. Cannon, Harvard 
University Medical School; Morris 
Carnovsky, actor, New York City; 
Carrie Chapman Catt, New Ro- 
chelle, N. Y.; Aaron Copland, com- 

oser, New York; Prof. Henry 
Wadsworth Longfellow Dana, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; Olin Downes, music 
critic, New York Times; Sherwood 
Eddy, author, New York; Rev 
Christopher R. Eliot, Minister 
Emeritus, Bulfinch Place Chapel, 
Boston, Mass.; Rabbi Harry Essrig, 
director, Hillel Foundation, Uni- 
versity of Chicago; John Green, 
president, Industrial Union of 
Marine & Shipbuilding Workers, 
Congress for Industrial Organiza- 
tions; Charles H. Houston, at- 
torney, Washington, D. C.; Francis 
Fisher Kane, attorney, Philadel- 
phia; Norma M. Kimball, past na- 
tional president, Young Women's 
Christian Association, member na- 
tional board and world’s council, 
Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation; Edna St. Vincent Millay, 
writer, Austerlitz, N. Y.; Bishop 
Walter Mitchell, Episcopal Bishop 
of Arizona; Prof. Emeritus David 
S. Muzzey, Columbia University; 
James T. Phillips, master, Missouri 
State Grange, Ewing, Mo.; Anton 
Refregier, artist, Woodstock, N. Y.; 
Reid Robinson, vice president, 
Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions, president, International 
Union of Mine, Mill and Smelter 
Workers, Denver, Col William 
Jay Schieffelin, New York City; 
Prof. A. M. Schlesinger, Harvard 
University; Edmund T. Sergott, 
instructor in economics, Cath 
University of America; Lt. Gov 
Odell Shepard, Hartford, Conn; 
Piof. Dirk J. Struik, Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology: Jim 
Tully, writer, Canoga Park, Calif.; 
A. F. Whitney, president, Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 
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| The Japanese Menace to the Pacific 
| Northwest 





REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN M. COFFEE 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 22, 1942 


COFFEE of Washington. 
Speaker, the people of the Pacific north- 
west are vitally concerned over the grow- 


j 

Mr. 

ing menace of the Japanese war ma- 
i 

| 

i 

| 

| 

| 


Mr. 


chine, as represented by their occupation 
of three islands in the western Aleutians, 
The people of the State of Washington 
are not taken in by any propaganda to 
the effect that the Japanese are merely 
making a token occupation in order to 
persuade their own people that they are 
winning over America. We recall that 
the Japs did not retreat after they went 
into different islands and sections of the 
Orient. We have learned to respect the 
formidability of the Japs, and to respect 
their war-waging ability in time of war. 
We beseech the authorities of the Army 
and the Navy to send sufficient troops, 
airplanes, and ships of war up there to 
oust the Japs from American poSsessions. 

The Japs are heading in our direction, 
they are heading eastward, not westward, 
and we should not lull ourselves by wish- 
ful thinking that they are doing this so 
as to occupy Siberia. They are doing it 
to occupy Alaska and the Pacific North- 
west, and every book ever written on the 
subject proves that—the best of which is 
the Valor of Ignorance, by Homer Lea, 
which predicted years ago the strategy 
of the Nipponese in fighting the United 
States. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not wish my remarks 
to be construed as belaboring the coura- 
geous men of the Army and Navy who are 
performing such a heroic work in attack- 
ing the Japanese in the Aleutians and at- 
tempting to expel them, but no results 
can be obtained without adequate num- 
| bers of men and equipment. Without 
| posing as a strategist, and speaking only 
| as a layman, I am serving as a spokesman 
for the people of the Pacific coast areas, 





| who are gravely apprehensive that the 
high military, naval, and air authorities, 
the assignment of men, 


| who control 
| ships, planes, and military equipment 
continue to suffer from a propensity for 
underestimating the e. One 
need only recall the frequent conde 
| ing references made to the Japs’ war abil- 
ity during the months preceding Pearl 
| Harbor by certain prominent public cffi- 
cials and naval and Army officers to un- 


vapane: 


scend- 


| derstand the reason for the anxiety of 
westerners. 

Much has been said about the fog 

| which allegediy enshrouds perpetually 


| the Aleutians 12 months in the year, but 

| hydrographic and meteorological charts 
coupled with the experience of sour- 

| doughs and explorers, do not bear out 


| the assertion that in the months of Jun 
and July the Aleutians are incessantly 
beset with fog. In fa 


t. it is asserted b‘ 


Alaskans that these 2 months are more 
relatively fog free in the Aleutians than 
; are any other mont! f the year. But 
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in any event, it is our fog, not the Japa- 
nese. The fog should impede the Jap- 
anese as well as our OWn armed men. It 
is not easy to oust an enemy from an 
island by air attacks alone, as was proved 
by the Germans in Crete. We will have 
to use men for that task. The Japs are 
busy digging in and spreading themselves. 
They are adept at infiltration, as we, who 
fcllowed the Malayan campaign, pain- 
fuliy recall. Why should the fog not re- 
strict the Japs if it restricts Americans? 

Remember that Dutch Harbor, at the 
eastern end of the Aleutians, is but 30 
miles from Unimak Pass, which is the 
main passageway from the Pacific into 
the Bering Sea, connecting southwest 
Alaska with Nome and that whole seg- 
ment of Alaska north of Bristol Bay. I 
join with tne Delegate from Alaska [Mr. 
Dimond} and the Washington Times 
Heraid and New York Herald Tribune in 
emphasizing the exigent need for prompt 
and effective action to rid our west coast 
and Alaska of the threat of Japanese in- 
vasion. Dutch Harbor is 1,900 miles by 
air from Seattle. The west coast of the 
Dominion of Canada is even closer. In 
the Puget Sound area are centered some 
of the most important shipbuilding, air- 
plane, and war-constructicn plants in the 
Nation. The great city of Vancouver, 
British Columbia, 100 miles north of Se- 
attle, would likewise be an effective target 
for Japanese air attacks. It seems to me 
that the United Nations defer too much 


to adverse weather conditions. The en- 
emy does not allow us to wait for con- 
venient or favorable climatic atmosphere. 

On Kiska the Nipponese are now scari- 
fying the land preparatory to creating 
an airfield. Let us drive them out. 

In the Tacoma Daily News Tribune 
there recently appeared an editorial 
which expresses a sentiment overwhelm- 
ingly entertained by the people of my 
State. It is as follows: 

ALASKA 
Et! us that many centuries 
Pacific coast was invaded by tribe 
i The probably crossed from 
I Sibe here the climate may have 
} 1 n f en, to Alaska. Perhaps, 
f I , there was a land con- 
nection which made the journey easier At 
t ts think that swarms of 
( he Pacific coa Their 
I C till en 1 in our 
I I d i the Inc s of 
‘ A a 
s w be dup- 
J t s-. 2 e 
t I Attu nd 
r € k th Vrs 
I luge but its en- 
nd can easil e 
these i and 
) i d « ttu 
€ ] iders 
( vE Jap- 
r da grec 
bi é itp 
Ai { 

N ( } e 
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However, the Japanese have shown an 
ability to use adverse weather conditions as 
a cloak to their operations. In their conquest 
of Malaya, the Dutch East Indies, and Burma, 
they turned this bad weather into an asset. 

If the Japs are permitted to retain their 
grasp on American soil, they will inch for- 
ward, island by island, just as they did in the 
Orient. Unless Americans awaken to the 
gravity of the situation, we may find the 
Aleutian chain finally in Japanese hands. 

If this should occur, the enemy will then 
be in a position to push an invasion of the 
Alaskan mainland, or, as is more likely, to 
use the islands to cut off the supplies via the 
northern route to Russia. Japanese subma- 
rines or sea planes, based on the Aleutians, 
could make the route to Siberia impossible. 
It would also provide a base for operations 
against the Pacific Northwest. Japanese 
bombers based in Alaska could harry not only 
the cities of the Northwest, but could do dam- 
age to inland points 

Point by point, American and British forces 
have been driven from the Orient until the 
Japanese are now in control from Australia 
to the tip of the Aleutians and eastward to 
Midway. With submarines and planes based 
on these islands, it will be a long and difficult 
task to carry the war to Tokyo 

The battles on the Russian plains are im- 
portant to the United Nations. So, too, are 
British efforts in safeguarding the Nile and 
the Suez Canal But these should not blind 
American eyes to the fact that American soil 
is now held by invaders and that this invasion 
is inching forward in the far north. 


In the same newspaper appeared a 
letter which gives voice to contentions 
similar tomy own. Here it is: 

JAPS IN ALEUTIANS 
(By C. K. Wintler) 

Front-page pictures of the Dutch 
evacuated victims remind us that 3 weeks 
have passed since the Nips’ occupation of 
those rocky island crags in the Aleutian 
group, and late news from Tokyo relates the 
discovery of fertile lands which are being cul- 
tivated to provide food for the invaders. 
One might well begin to wonder if it is the 
intention to allow them to harvest their crops 
before blasting them out 

In the meantime the fishing season will 
soon begin, and what a fine time they will 
have up there in the fog with plenty of fish 


Harbor 








and potatoes and the rice which they have 
brought with them. Many of our Puget 
Sound and Pacific coast citizens watch from 
day to day for news that steps are being 
taken to oust these invaders from our shores 
and it is not from fear for our own Safety 
but for the welfare of those who mus ve in 
that remote region and cannot help them- 
selves. Let us give thought to those wh 
build our outlying defenses in that frigid 


region while the Japs worm their way through 


he islands and rocks, each ds drawing 
nearer and making their upation more 
Secure May we not ask ourselves as we 
stand and wait” whether all is being done 


for their safety that is po 





The United Steel Workers of 
Show the Way 


America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
HON. ELMER J. HOLLAND 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 22, 1942 
Mr. HOLLAND. Mr. Speaker, it 


mmonplace occurrence for some Mem- 


is a 
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ber of this House to take the floor and 
vent his spleen on labor and labor leaders. 

We have men here who seem to suffer 
from an overdose of Westbrook Pegler. 
In a little more than a month in this 
House, I have heard more speeches de- 
nouncing American labor than I have 
heard denouncing Hitler. I have some- 
times wondered whether these labor- 
baiting Representatives think we are 
fighting the Japs or our own working 
people. 

Perhaps I am more fortunate than 
some of my colleagues in that circum- 
stances have brought me first-hand 
knowledge of labor and of working peo- 
ple—a knowledge which is perhaps de- 
nied other Members. 

My district is the home district of 
Philip Murray—the statesmanlike presi- 
dent of the Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations. I am proud to say he voted for 
my election to Congress. 

My home district includes a great sec- 
tion of the steel industry—the basic wea- 
pon of war. I know the men who work 
in the mills and I need no proof of their 
patriotism and devotion to our country. 

So that other Members of this Congress 
may know them better, I ask permission 
to include in the Recorp a resolution 
adopted by the policy committee repre- 
senting the local unions at all plants of 
the Bethlehem Steel Co., the Republic 
Steel Corporation, the Youngstown Sheet 
& Tube Co., and the Inland Steel Co. This 
resolution was adopted in response to a 
letter from President Roosevelt and as 
ea result of a finding of the War Labor 
Board. It was drafted under the leader- 
ship of Philip Murray. 

The decision of the War Labor Board 
did not give the steelworkers’ organiza- 
tion the $l-a-day increase it believed 
was justified. The increase granted was 
a little less than one-half of the union 
demand. But in the resolution adopted 
you will find no trace of ill-feeling, no 
attitude of defiance, no contribution to 
disunity of the type which is systemati- 
cally stirred up by labor baiters in and 
ut of Congress. 


Instead, the union puts the issues 
sauarely up to Congress—of keeping 


wages in line with prices—of making the 
steelworkers’ dollar a real dollar with 
purchasing power in Shelter, food, and 
clothing. 

Labor in the steel industry is turning 
cut production hitherto undreamed of. 
All it wants is a square deal. It does not 
intend to profiteer off this war. It wants 
prices and wages to stay in alinement. It 
does not want rents to double and triple 
as they did in the last war. It does not 
want to pay 80 cents a dozen for eggs 
and 30 cents a pound for sugar as it did 
in the last war. Labor has more to lose 
by inflation than any other element in 
the population, and labor knows that. 

But the working people of this country 
expect Congress to quit sabotaging price 
controls on the things they eat and the 
things they wear. And the working peo- 


ple expect Congress to take the profits 
out of this war. It does not make pretty 


reading for the man in the mill to find 
that a sales manager is getting some fab- 
ulous commission on the weapcns of war 
he is turning out. 








Congress acted promptly to end the 
praetice which netted some of these slick 
Washington “fixers” as much as $2,000,- 
009 in 3 years. 

But labor has not heard a peep out of 
Congress on limiting incomes to $25,000 
a year, as the President suggested. In- 
stead, it hears chatter about a sales tax 
to raise the cost of living. 

This House showed, when it threw out 
the recommendations of its own com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, that it 
wanted a stronger tex bill than the com- 
mittee wrote. Under our procedure, we 
were denied the privilege of writing a 
real bill on the floor of this House in 
democratic fashion. 

The people, and especially the laboring 
people, will not be satisfied with a tax 
bill which continues to allow certain 
favored individuals to pile up great for- 
tunes during wartime. 

This is a war of all the people. Its 
sacrifices must be shared by all the peo- 
ple. 

The United Steel Workers of America 
are showing the way. 

The resolution is as follows: 


This conference has carefully read and 
analyzed the decision of the National War 
Labor Board rendered in the proceedings 
brought by the United Steelworkers of 
America against the Bethlehem Steel Co., 
Republic Steel Corporation, Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube Co., and Inland Steel Co. We 
have also read with appreciation the message 
forwarded to us today by President Roosevelt. 

In the presentation of its case before the 
War Labor Board, the union has consistently 
maintained the attitude that it was pre- 
senting demands which would, if granted, 
aid the Nation in prosecuting the war. We 
are predicating our decision in regard to the 
acceptance of this award upon the same basic 
objective. Now more than ever the Nation 
and its pecple have a right to call upon all 
Americans to act in a manner consistent with 
the national war effort. 

We are gratified at the decision of the War 
Labor Board in determining that the United 
Steelworkers of America both needs and de- 
serves the establishment of union security 
and the check-off. This decision was based 
upon the finding that this union is one of 
the most demccratic and most efficiently and 
economically administered. This is a worthy 
tribute to the steelworkers of the Nation 
who have put their heart and soul into the 
mighty United Steelworkers of America. 

Furthermore, the Labor Board upheld the 
union’s contention that through the estab- 
lishment of union security and the check- 
off, the full effort and energy of all the steel- 
workers can henceforth be contributed 
toward obtaining maximum production of 
steel, so vital to winning the war. This 
union has been concentrating its time and 
energy on this national objective. It is 
pleased at the opportunity which will now 
be presented that even greater effort and 
energy can be given to this vital task. 

W- do not agree with the analysis of the 
majority members of the War Labor Board 
that its wage award will meet the living 
cost problem of the steelworkers. This wage 
award of the Board is based upon the Presi- 
dent’s seven-point national economic pro- 
gram, calling for national stabilization of 
cost of living. Wages cannot and must not 
be the sole object of the stabilization ef- 
fort The workers now look toward the 
President and Congress to carry through the 
remaining portions of the national economic 
program, such as an effective tax program 
and a real effective freezing of prices of 
goods, rents, and other items of cost to the 
people. 


We shall watch this phase of the program 
most carefully. The workers are entitled to 
know whether their living costs are going 
to be stabilized, upon which principle the 
present award of the Board in the “Little 
Steel” case has been predicated 

The National War Labor Board has care- 
fully pointed out that existing inequalities 
which may now prevail for the steelworkers 
in separate plants are still subject to neces- 
Sary adjustment. This will be taken care 
of in the collective bargaining conference 
between the union and the separate steel 
companies. 

Our Commander in Chief, Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, in his message to Philip Murray 
today said: 

“The Government must have the complete 
cooperation of the people and I have confi- 
dence that we shall have this cooperation 
from our citizens in all walks of life includ- 
ing the steelworkers who look to you for 
leadership. With such cooperation we shall 
win this fight.” 

The answer of the United Steelworkers of 
America is that we accept the award of the 
National War Labor Board. As workers we 
embrace the opportunity of being in the 
forefront in carrying out the national policy 
which will aid our Nation in its war for 
survival. In the spirit of President Roose- 
velt’s message, we call upon the corporations 
involved in this proceeding to accept the 
award of the National War Labor Board in 
the interest of national unity. Our joint 
efforts may then be directed toward the single 
common national objective of winning the 
war, 





The “Four Freedoms” 
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HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 22, 1942 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, on the 
first page of the News is a picture of three 
small children with chains around their 
necks. To the left is a picture of the 
fourth child, with the mother and the 
father. The three were chained by the 
mother and the father, as a punishment, 
it is stated. The fourth, 4 years old, for 
some reason, escaped. 

That picture, with the chain on the 
necks of three of the four children, for 
some unaccountable reason, made me 
think of the “four freedoms” and of how 
at least three of them are now in chains. 

So far, we have not only found diffi- 
culty in carrying the four freedoms to all 
the world, but we here at home are wit- 
nessing an attempt to shackle the liber- 
ties of the citizen. It is evident that those 
powers, which the President said had 
been returned to Washington and which 
he said might be used, in improper hands, 
to shackle the liberties of the citizen, are 
now being used for that purpose. 

We all know that the right to work, 
one of the “four freedoms”, is being denied 
to American citizens, even though it be 
work in defense of their country. The 
chains have been forged around the neck 
of the American worker, and the racket - 
eers hold the cther end. Before a loyal 
American citizen can work in defense of 
his country, before the chain will be 
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loosened, he must pay the racketeer. 
One of the “four freedoms” is gone. 

We all know that a group is attempting 
to deny Republicans the right to run for 
office unless they agree to become a “rub- 
ber stamp” to be used by the administra- 
tion. We all know that Congressmen on 
both sides, both Democrats and Repub- 
licans, are being denied, or the attempt 
is being made to deny them, the right 
to represent their constituents. The 
chains which would stifle the right of the 
citizen to be represented by a man of his 
choice are being forged around the n 
of the voter and his representat 
With the forging of those chains goes 
another freedom—the right of repre- 
sentation. 

Again, an attempt is being made to 
brand as disloyal those who believed in 
national preparedness before rushing 
headlong into a disastrous war. 

Free speech and a free press feel the 
shackles being forged to destroy both. 
Three of the “four freedoms” are gone. 
Only the freedom from want remains 
and slowly priority directives, rationing 
orders, restrictions, demand for com- 
pliance with rules and regulations made 
upon businessmen, bring home to us the 
realization that freedom from want will 
soon be a thing of the past. 

As the “four freedoms” created and 
nourished here in America sail out the 
harbor, the Statue of Liberty should 
hang her head in shame, turn her face 
toward our homeland and ask in a voice 
which will not be denied, “Where are the 
freedoms which belong to Americans?” 
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Office of Price Administration 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. SAMUEL DICKSTEIN 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 22, 1942 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, the 
Office of Price Administration, under the 
able leadership of Mr. Leon Henderson, 
is a branch of the Government which 
comes into the most direct contact with 
every man, woman, and child of America. 

It is this Office which is charged with 
the duty of seeing to it that no price in- 
flation ever comes to this country. 

Those of us who remember the last 
war, know how insidious this process of 


inflation can become. It usually begins 


innocently enough with small advan 
due to some reason which is always as- 
signed to it, but which really is only 


cloak for the desires of those who wish 
to see prices advance tc r their own 
profits. It begins with ht advan 

of 1 or 2 cents, and eventually comes to a 
point where the entire price 


COVE 


oil 


structure 


gets out of control, and we see a com- 
plete extinguishment of II value 

throughout the length and breadth of 
the land. Such is the fatal course of in- 
flation, and to guard against this possi- 
bility the Congress of the United States 


saw fit to create a legal 
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resulted in the appointment of a Price 
Administrator, the office now held by 
Mr. Leon Henderson. 

Mr. Henderson’s agency is taking its 
task seriously. During the brief time of 
its existence, it has established very effi- 
cient rules and regulations concerning 
the prices of goods, having set up so- 
called ceilings on prices to prevent a far- 
reaching inflation, and in general has 
been responsible for the very intelligent 
management of the entire structure of 
prices, 

It is of great importance to note that 
the work of the Price Administrator has 
received the commendation of all the citi- 
zens of this country. In spite of the dif- 
ficulty of managing price control 
throughout the United States, in a man- 
ner to satisfy all, Mr. Henderson’s office 
has performed its task in such a man- 
ner that if given the proper support of 
this body, we shall have no inflation in 
this country even remotely resembling 
the unhappy days of 1917 and 1918. 

It is a very difficult task to convert our 
peacetime industries into wartime pro- 
duction, and it is even more difficult to 
maintain the price structure of this coun- 
try, in the face of an almost natural 
tendency toward inflation, which usu- 
ally accompanies war conditions. 

Speaking of war conditions, it is very 
essential that the Price Administrator be 
given power to fix prices or establish price 
ceilings to a larger extent than has here- 
tofore been the case. Price ceilings 
which have been limited to a compara- 
tively small number of articles are not 
trictly speaking proper ceilings. There 
is always a way to avoid the effect of 
ceiling by concentrating on articles 
which are not covered by price regula- 
tions, and I feel that it would be in the 
best interests of this country, that the 
number of things covered by price ceil- 
ings be enlarged, so that all articles of 
ordinary consumption be put in this class. 

At this time, I want to take the oppor- 
tunity to say a word of commendation 
on behalf of the New York office of the 
O. P. A., whose regional director and ad- 
ministrator is Mr. Sylvan L. Joseph. I 
found Mr. Joseph to be a particularly 
able and efficient public official, courte- 
ous and devoted to duty, and above all 
eager to be of service to the public with 
which he comes into contact. 

Officials like Mr. Joseph have made the 
task of Mr. Henderson so much easier, 

j responsible for the high esteem 

Office of Price Administra- 
d throughout the country. 
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mediate consideration and enactment of 
H. R. 7071, which 1s a wartime measure 
for the relief of the postal employees of 
the United States. 

My record will show that I have always 
come to the front for the postal em- 
ployees and in many instances have ap- 
peared before the House and Senate 
Cominittees on Post Cffices and Post 
Roads in behalf of legislation which 
would have been beneficial to them. 

In the past few years the need for re- 
lief for postal employees has been very 
evident. The salaries of various employ- 
ees of the Government have been raised 
in an efferi to keep abreast of the wages 
of industry and to enable these groups to 
maintain their standards of living dur- 
ing this period of high w~ges and prices. 
There has been no effort for the benefit 
of the postal employees. They are not a 
pressure group and consequently have 
been neglected and pushed aside, but the 
time may come when the employees of 
this branch of the Government mry be 
induced away from their jobs to work for 
twice and three times their present salary 
in some defense work. it is my sincere 
hope that the House will recognize this 
need for immediate action in behalf of 
the postal employees, and that they will 
vote for H. R 17071, which, I think, is the 
proper legislation to cure the evil that 
has been done this fine group of Govern- 
ment employees. 


“That Old Laissez Faire Notion” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRED L. CRAWFORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1942 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, it is 
no reflection on the courage and stamina 
of the British people to say, with Under 
Secretary Appleby, of the Department of 
Agriculture, that “in recent decades the 
Empire has been loosened.” But to sug- 
gest that it has at the same time been 
“sublimated into the British Common- 
wealth” as something quite apart from 
the Empire is to burden our “Wartime 
Relations With Britain’”—the title of Mr. 
Appleby’s recent paper—with such a 
highly unrealistic euphemism as the 
notion that “Britain today represents 
geographically and culturally a sort of 
political center of gravity for the world 
in the period ahead.” 

broad per- 
ception” which Mr. Appleby modestly as- 
sumes is his, it is absurd to suggest that 
any American with his country involved 
in war, With Britain on the same side, 
could possibly glean any satisfaction, 
much less “gleeful satisfaction,” from the 
breaking apart of the British Empire, no 
matter how heinous its sins. In the “co- 
operative policy” of conflict with the rest 
of the world, there is all too little to take 
up the burden of maintaining a “first 
line of defense” once borne by the British 
fleet. 
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an area “of great and varied resources.” 
Nor is any segment of the far-flung Em- 
pire fitted for self-sufficiency in modern 
war. 

It is not enough that England has a 
capable and industrious people, for in 
“the period ahead” there can be no “po- 
litical center of gravity” that does not 
rest on the power of continentally based 
aircraft. I donot propose to except even 
the President from the criticism of this 
Under Secretary in his Cabinet for not 
realizing that, under the conditions of 
modern war, power must gravitate to 
places having adequate oil supply as well 
as industrial development. If we study 
our maps as Mr. Roosevelt has advised, 
we must see that not a single spot in the 
whole British Empire combines these req- 
uisites, much less England herself. With- 
out such elemental factors for power, 
the “social glue of sentiment” can count 
for little, despite Mr. Appleby’s glueful 
opinion to the contrary. Sentiment can 
be no substitute for the old control of 
the seven seas. Today’s struggle is one 
of continental, not of island, powers; and 
among the United Nations there is but 
one fully equipped continent capable of 
an all-out offense and defense from a 
geographical, geological, and industrial 
point of view, and that is North America. 
No spot on earth that must have vital 
supplies transported by sea can be an 
element of strength in “the period 
ahead.” 

Under these circumstances it is quite 
understandable that there should be in 
England “the greatest willingness to 
think freshly and freely” along lease- 
lend lines as a step to a post-war, global 
American paternalism. If one concedes 
that in England “the war has torn them 
bodily away from ordinary selfish preoc- 
cupations,” it must also be conceded that 
it is because such preoccupations have 
perforce become extraordinary; for even 
Mr. Appleby remarks that “No one today 
is anticipating either for us or for the 
British utter elimination of selfishness.” 
So if “the course ahead is to a more en- 
lightened selfishness,” it would seem to 
be enlightened largely by the realization 
that in the supremacy of the seas, rest- 
ing as it has on canals, such as Suez and 
Panama, and on oriental naval bases such 
as Singapore was and Guam might have 
been, we have less to share than we used 
to have. It seems fortunate that this 
country spent no such sums on fortifica- 
tion of distant naval bases as Britain 
spent on Singapore; for today’s attempts 
to go down to the sea in ships are result- 
ing too largely in going down in the sea 
with ships. 

Power politics, however, are the least 
of the global problems which are tackled 
by the Under Secretary in his address in 
the home town of Thomas Jefferson in 
Virginia before the Institute of Public 
Affairs. We must, hc seems to think, face 
a future of state socialism and planned 
economics rather than a system of free 
enterprise in which individual responsi- 
bility for individual welfare is the foun- 
dation of industrial society. Despite the 
strong trend away from laissez faire in 
Europe, however, it remains true that 
many of the English people still do not 


England herself is certainly not | subscribe to such economic and political 
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doctrines, certainly not wittingly. Per- 
haps not even the Under Secretary and 
his British associates are aware that they 
are traveling the path to totalitarian 
government. 

That such is too often the case seems 
strongly indicated by a recent. article in 
the London Economist on Restraint of 
Trade in which are reviewed three reports 
on reconstruction, by business bodies in 
Britain. Every one of the three—the As 
sociation of British Chambers of Com- 
merce, the London Chamber of Com- 
merce, and the Federation of British In- 
dustries—begins by proclaiming that in- 
dividual effort and private enterprise are 
the keystones of business and the greatest 
of all motive powers to progress and pros- 
perity. But they all end by painting a 
picture of control, restraint, and restric- 
tion in a national and industrial autarchy 
dominated by vested interests with au- 
thorized trade associations to regulate 
trading, control sales, demark territory, 
and ration materials, coerce interlopers, 
and fix prices. 

This hardly seems the kind of world 
we can b: fighting for. Says the Econ- 
omist: “People of good faith and ill faith 
alike, slogan-sated planners and self- 
regarding industrial -arons”—surely Mr. 
Appleby must be included in so broad a 
coverage—“are combining with loud cries 
to throw out the baby’—the system of 
laissez faire or free enterprise—“with 
the dirty bathwater.” 

Pe haps, though, the job of bathing has 
not been too well done; so the tempta- 
tion is to bring a counsel of despair and 
abandon the “infant” of free enterprise 
simply because of an unwillingness to 
scrape his three-cornered pants. But be- 
fore undertaking further comment, let us 
have Mr. Appleby’s own words speak for 
him as he discusses “Warti:zne Relations 
With Britain”: 

It is of supreme importance that the 
American people understand how complete- 
ly—how sublimely—the British people are 
giving of themselves to this war, for without 
the British Commonwealth this war could 
not be won. Those who for lack of philoso- 
phy, for lack of insight and understand- 
ing, say and do things which reduce the 
unity of the British and American peoples 
reduce the effectiveness of all our efforts. 

It is of equal importance that there be in 
this country deep understanding of the abso- 
lute necessity for the closest collaboration 
with Britain in post-war years. For unless 
we can build a larger international unity, 
then this war wil! have been fought in vain. 
And unless we can build in conjunction with 
Britain we cannot build at all. The need is 
for the largest possible unity. Collaboration 
with Britain in this effort is simply a mini- 
mum beginning—the most feasible and es- 
sential beginning. 

Most responsible people have come to see 
fundamental error in that old laissez-faire 
notion that if each individual acted on a 
basis of individual self-interest the total re- 
sult would be fullest possible service to the 
group interest, and surely everyone has come 
to realize that for nations individually and 
competitively to strive for their interests 
does not add up to a total service of world 
interest. There must be in peace as in war 
a giving up of individual and national self- 
interests if individual and national self- 
interests really are to be served. We may, if 
we are fond of being “realistic,” or “practi- 
cal,” or “hard-boiled,” insist that this is only 


enlightened self-interest and not altruism 
at all. But the fact I would emphasize is 
that a more socially responsible and coopera- 
tive attitude on the part of individuals and 
nations is fundamertal to the longer main- 
tenance and further development of the 
complex civilization we have by now been 
able to build. 

Many people, too, stimulated by recent 
years of depression, trying to capitalize on 
economic tragedy by learning from it, have 
come to see that our economic system was 
able to develop and function as it did for a 
century or so only because we were operating 
in an expanding world—territorially expand- 
ing from the impulse given by Columbus, and 
industrially expanding coincidentally from 
the impulses of science and invention—and 
from that realization we come to another 
fact to be emphasized. If we are to avoid 
completely radical change and the chaos 
that would go with sudden and complete 
change, we must find in the potentialities 
of unsatisfied mass needs substitutes for the 
old factors of expansion. In other words, 
only by doing something about poverty, only 
by raising the standard of living of the 
masses of the world, can we be effectively 
conservative. We have come to that stage 
in history where we can see merged that 
which is economically necessary and that 
which is sociologically desirable. 

In Britain is fullest realization of these 
facts, these necessities Britain knows with 
a clarity born of suffering that she cannot 
survive alone, that the type of order she sym- 
bolizes and the ideals that activate her can- 
not survive except as she works with the 
United States and the United States works 
with Britain. Britain knows with the same 
clarity that our type of order now can survive 
only by following its own logic through dras- 
tic reforms in a deepened concern for the 
well-being of the masses the world around 

In Britain there is an associate of size and 
power, of great and varied resources, resources 
on the whole complementary rather than 
duplicatory. There is an associate with stra- 
tegic physical bases, a nation which can be 
for us a special bridge to and an influence on 
the Europe where boil up many of the ele- 
ments with which we must treat. There is an 
associate of similar culture, ideals, and lan- 
guage. 

It is in Britain that we have our own politi- 
cal roots. Britain and the United States con- 
stitute the two orders—or the one general 
order—of longest survival, of greatest proved 
adjustability, greatest proved responsiveness 
in consideration of and participation by those 
governed. Our law is rooted in British law. 
Where other than in these nations is there 
any comparable political achievement? With 
what other nations is there any comparable 
cultural and political kinship? If we cannot 
work with Britain, with what other equal 
political entity can we deal? 

The pride the British people have in their 
developed genius to adjust without revolu- 
tion, without violence, without the degree of 
radicalism which entails disorder and chaos, 
gives us assurance that in common effort with 
them we, too, may find the way of orderly and 
evolutionary adjustment. 

A characteristically orderly revolution had 
been going on in Britain before this war. In 
part it was a product of the logic of democ- 
racy, the logic of living under a Magna Carta 
established 727 years ago, under a Parliament 
which had its beginning almost 700 years ago. 
In part it was a product of the larger logic of 
events. 

Under that revolution there was a great 
equalization of income. One of the most 
intelligent men in America said to me not 
long ago that incomes are less equitably dis- 
tributed in Britain than anywhere else in the 
really modern world. I had some of our econ- 
omists make a study of that, and they re- 
ported to me that before the present war, 
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income had come to be at least as equitably 
distributed there as anywhere in the world 
except Russia—fully as equitably distributed 
as in the United States. During the present 
war, of course, Britain has come to surpass Us 
far in this respect. Along with the pre-war 
improvement in income distribution there 
went along a great spread of social services 
and social-security policies. 

Before this war there had been in Britain 
a great break-down of an earlier social strati- 
fication. In our own country while we were 
unconsciously building more definite and 
rigid strata, Britain was making hers vaguer 
and looser. 

A similar process had gone far on the 
broadest political level. The British Empire 
was begun long ago and carried on, as such 
things were, under profit-seeking and power- 
seeking purposes. But in recent decades the 
Empire had been loosened, enlightened, and 
largely sublimated into the British Common- 
wealth. As a result, that Commonwealth to- 
day stands as the most far-flung diversified 
political unity ever developed as a unity held 
together chiefly by the social glue of senti- 
ment. It represents the kind of unity whic’ 
we must, must build to a higher level. Yet 
there are people in the United States, devoid 
of broad perception, who ret a sort of gleeful 
satisfaction out of thought of breaking apart 
the British Commonwealth. To meet our im- 
perative need for a larger world unity by first 
tearing down the largest, most complex of 
existing entities would be ruinously absurd 

Our thinking about the British Empire is, 
at best, no more up to date than Rudyard 
Kipling, who wrote the things we remember 
50 and 60 years ago. How contemptuous we 
should be of any foreigner who might attempt 
to discuss the United States in terms of Harri- 
son and Cleveland—or even of the Spanish- 
American War! 

Britain has been imperialistic in the past, 
as Kipling revealed. So has the United 
States. But the significant fact is that 
wherever the British flag flies, or wherever 
British political principles take root, there the 
spirit of freedom grows 

Many students of government—American 
students of government—feel and assert that 
the British Government is more truly demo- 
cratic than our own 

It is difficult to be so dogmatic in com- 
parisons where the elements are so complex. 






But no informed person would deny that 
Britain is a democracy filly comparable to 
our own. A visitor there now cannot fail to 


be impressed by the reality and vitality of 
the essentials of democracy even under these 
extraordinary war conditions. Newspaper dis 
patches from there continually speculatin 
about changes in their leadership should mak 
the fact clear even at this distance 

The revolution that had been carried for- 
ward in Britain before this war has been ac- 
celerated by the war. There is today on the 
part of responsible people generally a gr 
determination to maintain after the war the 
kind of equity in distribution which the war 
has forced. There is widespread realization 
that politically they will have to! Thereisa 
business-sense realization that Britain can- 
not export sufficiently to buy the things need- 
ed for her own standard of living unless tre 
standard of living of much of the rest of the 
world is raised. The physical and psychologi- 
cal impacts of the war now clearly project 
further wide and deep adjustments in British 
thinking and in British institutions. Thes 
changes are of the order and in the direction 
of the adjustments which thoughtful people 
generally see as generally necessary for the 
world of the future. The alternative is not 
something less drastic, but something more 
drastic. 

Britain as a part of Europe has been much 
exposed to the phenomena of social ferment 
on the Continent. She has been much im- 
pressed by the necessity for certain drestic 
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political and economic adjustments. 
herself she has had similar stirrings and 
much actual change. All the progressive 
tendencies have been enormously stimulated 
by the terrific shocks and stresses Of war. As 
ult of the two successive revolutions in 
there is no place in the world today 


Within 


» re 





there is more general, widespread, and 
deep progressive thinking, or more conscious 
social responsibility than in Britain. The 
cl es have heen logical changes, develop- 
ments of old institutions and old ideals, in- 


‘ ions and ideals long and deeply related 
to our own 

t profound and reassuring fact 
today represents geographically 
rally a sort of political center of 
gravity for the world in the period ahead, 


for the elemental forces at work in the 
wor This is a compelling reason for our 
close relationship with her in years to come; 
in that relationship lies hope of an orderly 
solution, .an orderly adjustment of our in- 
et ut ns 


In view of the basic problem of the world 


} 


now and in the years ahead, the fact of our 
close cultural kinship with Britain can 
hardly be exaggerated. We are given much 
too much stressing differences between us, 
much too little to seeing the basic similarities, 

1e ba mutualities. We see as problems, 








and yet readily accept the duty of reconcil- 
ing, differenc in economic interests of the 
Cotton Belt and the Corn Beit, or the func- 
tional differences between our legislative 
branch and our executive branch, or between 
our Federal Government and our State gov- 
ernment We should so accept and deal 
with similar factors involved in relationships 
bet wee u i the British 
It is as easy to identify and stress differ- 
ences between the Californian and the New 
Englander, the South Caroliniar and the 
Minnesotan, as to identify and stress differ- 
ences between the British and us of the 
Unite State Our duty and our need in 
both instances are to stress and build upon 
those factors which are similar or comple- 
m é 
As Lionel Robbins, British economist, re- 
ced me rec tly, it is a sport of the 
intelligentsia to find elements of difference 
whe! the rank and file dismiss all that 
with a simple and profound, “They speak our 
language.” Surely the point for us now is to 
find where are the most and best elements 
to supp greate and most effective col- 
laborat through long years to come. It is 
well enough to note that in England they 
say “shedule,” while here we say “skedjule,” 
but the s'gnificant fact is that such differ- 
el ! y individual items of interest 
mi deviations in a cOmmon speech 
Whatever our individual blood lines, the cul- 
tural } hip of Americans and British peo- 
ple \ cl and the differences between 
us a t unlike those of Uncle Joe in Boston 
Carl's wife’s brother in 
An dependence itself has its roots 
in Bri institutiorz It traces back to 
I d the first English Parlia- 
t eenth century. The proc- 
‘ Le 1 in varying forms through- 
out the reach of British influence 
I m Bri the United States has in- 
I le system. Britain’s common 
America’s where no statute exist 
7 w } be developing ever since the 
t! 1 I she has g ven 
Am y d the right of 
h € ; i dam tal te- 
Ruarc ol € and JUSTICE 
From Bi C I I s ll that 
tl my} 
This ¢ try I ! rites ed I 
ide f Br witl pe In 
a iong | s Bi n le dl 


place to both Catholicism and Protestantism, 
and in her Empire to many other religions. 
Within her bounds developed Puritanism, 
Congregationalism, Quakerism, Methodism, 
Presbyterianism. All of these creeds and the 
social and political attitude toward religion 
resulting from this history have been enor- 
mously important to us here. Traveling in 
Britain, one sees churches and religious at- 
titudes basically similar to our churches and 
actitudes. In Glasgow I visited with Sir 
Patrick Dollan, one of the fine men of this 
world, an Irishman, and a Catholic. By 
popular vote of that Scottish, Presbyterian 
city he is mayor. How familiar, and how 
right, that seems to us! 

Britain long has felt her nearness to us, 
and often has expressed it in ways we have 
not well enough remembered. 

All through the nineteenth century, it was 
the support of Britain and her fleet which 
made the Monroe Doctrine effective. Amer- 
ica’s Navy was not strong enough to enforce 

until after 1890. Even though British 
trade interests may have supported this 
policy, they had become more enlightened 
trade interests in seeing edvantage in a co- 
operative policy. No one today is anticipat- 
ing either for us or for the British utter 
elimination of selfishness. The course ahead 
is to a more enlightened selfishness, and our 
confidence is strengthened by every past 
achievement 

By the Webster-Ashburton Treaty, Britain 
had gained the right, which could not be 
unilaterally revoked, to share in the building 
of a Panama Canal. When it became evident, 
however, in the nineties that America had 
set her heart on building the Canal alone, 
England yielded to the American desire, de- 
spite the fact that there was no legal way to 
compel her. Furthermore, when the Canal 
was finally completed, England withdrew her 
fleet largely from Caribbean waters and al- 
lowed her “ortifications to fall into disrepair, 
thus voluntarily recognizing America’s para- 
mount position in those regions 

After Great War, Great Britain con- 
ceded to the United States parity in battle- 
ships at the Washington Conference and was 
wholly cooperative in carrying out American 
aims at the conference, even abandoning her 
Anglo-Japanese alliance in favor of a four- 
power treaty of the United States, J-pan, 
Britain, and France. In yielding this she was 
abandoning a century-old tradition, a tradi- 
tion dear to English hearts. At a later con- 
ference, she granted parity in all naval cate- 


the 


gories and thus shared with America the 
supremacy of the seas 
I have had many interesting and under- 


American his- 
I have been glad 


standing conversations about 
tory with British people 
that they did not attempt to get me into 
similar conversations about their own history! 
All British children in the common schools 
today are studying American life and history 
from a textbook written by an eminent 
American historian. Over here we have peo- 
ple even in places of responsibility whose 
actual knowledge of British history could be 
pretty well summed up by the humorous lit- 
tle volume called “1066 and All That.” And 
yet an understanding of Britain making for 


effective collaboration with her is an im- 
mensely serious necessity for us 

The British people look to us. They do 
not wear their emotions on their sleeves. 
They do not explain themselves too well 
‘hey are given to understatement, and they 
have certain diffidence about making over- 
tures. Some of that diffidence rests in pride, 
no doubt, but most of it is a reflection of 
sensibility and taste. They have enormous 
confidence in us and affectionate goodwill 
Everywhere there is a great, if restrained, 


eagerness to open up the subject of sustained 
collaboration nations 


There i think 


between the two 





atest willingness to 
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freshly and freely. The war has torn them 
bodily away from ordinary selfish preoccupa- 
tions. I hope the war may stimulate us 
equally to a great deal of new thinking about 
social patterns and social techniques. 

This I believe to be the most important 
time in all history. We stand at the thresh- 
old ‘* a new epoch after long centuries of 
trial, error, and development. We are fight- 
ing a war of cultures. We are defending the 
right to go on building a civilization of free- 
dom, of tolerance, of sympathy. We are de- 
fending it against a low culture of force, of 
brutal force, of intolerance, of pitilessness 

This culture of ours is essentially a liberal 
culture. The curse of liberals is the difficulty 
they have in finding common denominators 
for organizing their affairs. Yet civilization, 
complexity, and organization are synony- 
mous. The logic of thoughtless liberalism is 
anarchy. The compelling need ahead is to 
learn how better to organize for a liberal 
world, how better to protect diversity among 
peoples and persons, how better to capitalize 
on the added values of variety, and yet to 
find common denominators, common causes, 
a common unity for our diversity 

And in this one relationship is the 0st 
important beginning. The United Kingdom 
symbolizes, as it has nurtured, the kind of 
unity on which we must build. On that 
main British Isle have come together a good 
many blood lines. There out of more far- 
flung and diverse origins than are commonly 
remembered stand several special groups— 
the Welsh, the Scottish, many Irish, and the 
English—working together, living together, 
building together, each enriching the other. 
Of all this is the British Commonwealth 
an extension, a development. Our longest 
frontier associates us with Canada in a rela- 
tionship that is a special bridge. There is 
between us and Australia and New Zealand 
and South Africa a special friendship 

The British Commonwealth is a large and 
real unity of diversity 

People of the United States more vividly, 
more quickly and recently, drawn from many 
origins, too, have achieved for themselves a 
real and great basic unity 

Between these two peoples exists and grows 
a broader unity. Similar principles of law, 
similar ethics, similar aspirations, expressed 
in a common literature and a common lan- 
guage, give to us essentially a common cul- 
ture. Neither of us is without shortcomings. 
Our ideals of freecom, of democracy, of toler- 
ance, and of fair dealing far outrun our per- 
formances, but our performances are steadily 
better. This persistent progress and the per- 
sistent growth of our ideals are the profound- 


est facts we know 
These two peoples, then, constitute the 
most immediate and most feasible unity 


within that broadest unity which is human- 
ity itself 

It is toward that broadest unity that we 
aspire. Our culture, a product of diversity, 
appreciates the greater richness tha* inheres 
in diversity. This is why our unity offers not 
threat but hope to the rest of the world. The 
world order we support will offer to all men 
place, opportunity. This really is the issue in 
this war. It is not merely because we would 
be on the slave end of the master-and-slave 
order Hitler would impose that we shall resist 
Hitler with our every resource. It is because 
that order is the complete antithesis to our 
most compelling aspirations. This war, with 
its deprivation, destruction, and death, is a 
giving of ourselves in a desperate and deter- 
mined defense of and outreaching for that 
which we know to be fine and worthy. 


Surely, no one could question that this 
war is, indeed, a desperate and deter- 
mined defense, nor that a vast majority 
of the peoples involved are hoping that 
it may result in upbuilding of that which 
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is fine and worthy. This has not always 
been the outcome of war, however, and 
there seems still some doubt that we 
know exactly what is to be set down as 
“fine and worthy” in the post-war world 
order which Mr. Appleby says “will offer 
all men place; opportunity.” The very 
war itself, oi course, is a post-war war 
simply because another war to end war by 
offering place and opportunity to all men 
failed to work out to that end. Exactly 
what changes that have been undertaken 
or proposed, by Mr. Appleby or anyone 
else, give promise of affording better re- 
sults this time? Is abandonment of 
“that old laissez faire notion” going to 
work merely because of the good inten- 
tions of Mr. Appleby and his friends? 

Let me raise some questions which, I 
trust, may persuade even Mr. Appleby 
that there is too large an element of wish- 
ful thinking involved, and that it is just 
that which has made, in his words, “our 
ideals of freedom, of democracy, of toler- 
ance and of fair dealing far outrun our 
performances.” When he describes the 
conflict as “a war of cultures” he resorts 
to a phrase so vague in meaning as to be- 
tray the fact that even our dubious per- 
formances are not as bad as the fuzzy 
notions behind them. Indeed, the con- 
fusion in social organization that has 
resulted from such vagaries is I venture, 
responsible for the bad performance. 

Mr. Appleby himself remarks that “the 
compelling need ahead is to learn how 
better to organize for a liberal world.” 
Not even this Nation, let aione a global 
union, can hold secure “a real and great 
basic unity” such as Mr. Appleby says we 
have already achieved, until this com- 
pelling need is felt to be immediate and 
we abandon the theory that the blind can 
lead the blind in international affairs. 

Thou hypocrite, cast out first the beam out 
of thine own eye, and then shalt thou see 
clearly to pull out the mote that is in thy 
brother’s eye. For a good tree bringeth not 
forth corrupt fruit; neither doth a corrupt 
tree bring forth good fruit 


As a famous American economist has 
put it: “Economic theory, whether recog- 
nized or not, is a mainspring of political 
action and a faulty theory, widely 
taught, is sure to bear fruit in bad 
action.” Juries and parliaments and 
other political paraphernalia are not 
enough to preserve a people’s freedom 
against the bad action emanating from 
socialistic misconceptions as to “the 
fundamental error in that old laissez 
faire notion that if each individual acted 
on a basis of individual self-interest the 
total result would be fullest possible serv- 
ice to the group interest.” 

Such an expression leaves me with mis- 
givings as to democrary in Britain that 
are proportioned to the intimacy of Mr. 
Appleby’s contacts there. But it is even 
more disturbing as to our own position 
to find a public official identifying the 
struggle for freedom and justice with 
nothing more than politics. I recall that 
famous aphorism of Herbert Spencer’s: 
“The great political superstition of the 
past was the divine right of kings. The 
great political superstition of the present 
is the divine right of parliaments.” 





Transferring this superstition as to di- 
vinity in politics to an electorate robs it 
of no element of superstition; for it is 
truth, not politics, that can make men 
free. 

Is the good state to be defined as noth- 
ing more than a system of changing 
horses in midstream? Does it rest 
wholly upon the character of public serv- 
ants and their subservience to the 
popular will? Is the popular will, or any 
human choice, divinely right and infal- 
lible? Hardly. Good government is not 
a system of ex post facto adjustments of 
evils. It is the ounce of prevention; not 
the pound of cure. “That government is 
best which governs least”; yet such gov- 
ernment is not what Mr. Appleby calls 
a “thoughtless liberalism that is an- 
archy.” Our Constitution is written. 
That fact separates it and its operation, 
through a judiciary that has controlled 
the actions of the legislative arm— 
until the New Deal corrupted the system 
and put it back where it started from— 
from the doctrine of “pure” democracy 
that is typified in the British Govern- 
ment as currently interpreted and com- 
mended for its responsiveness to popular 
whims. 

If I may paraphrase the language of 
our Under Secretary, “surely the point 
for us now is to find where are the dan- 
gerous elements that are certain to 
defeat the greatest and most effective 
collaboration through long years to 
come” and see to it that those elements 
are “sheduled” for elimination in our 
own affairs as well as in foreign relations. 
When, indeed, were we not at “that stage 
in history where we (could) see merged 
that which is economically necessary and 
that which is sociologically desirable” as 
a necessary element of a successful so- 
ciety? In the final analysis, is there 
any real difference? 

Had we accomplished all that is eco- 
nomically necessary we might be able to 
afford a balance of pride as against a 
chastened spirit with reference to that 
which is sociologically needed in our in- 
stitutions. As it is, there are too many 
vicious things that have been not merely 
countenanced but actually engendered 
by those same institutions, even since the 
“Magna Carta established 727 years ago” 
what Mr. Appleby is pleased to call “the 
logic of democracy.” That “logic” has 
had to bear an almost unsupportable bur- 
den in “all those creeds and the social 
and political attitude towards religion” 
that seems to think that tolerance con- 
sists of putting forward as many creeds 
and traditions as possible, all in a condi- 
tion of innocuous desuetude that serves 
chiefly those who are “as the hypo- 
crites * * *; for they love to pray 
standing in the synagogues and in the 
corners of the streets, that they may be 
seen of men.” 

Let us not be numbered among the 
Pharisees who have forgotten that the 
central phrase of the Lord’s Prayer is 
simply: “Give us this day our daily 
bread.” Simply a prayer for that which 
is “economically necessary” rather than 
for that which is “sociologically desir- 
able.” 
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Railroad “Y”’: A Potential Influence for 
Higher Standards of Living 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESEN‘ ATIVES 
Wednesday, July 22, 1942 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been my privilege for the past several 
years to have many pleasant contacts 
with Mr. Bernard R. Tolson, manager of 
the Washington Terminal Co. As head 
of this busy transportation center of the 
Nation’s Capital, he is to be highly com- 
mended for his cooperation in the prob- 
lems facing Washington, D. C. His 
human understanding is reflected in the 
following address: 


This institute can leave its enduring work 
of achievement if from its deliberations 
there shall come a full realization of the 
value of the Railroad “Y’’ as the embodiment 
of the attributes which makes its objectives 
the real and vital thing we know generally as 
a standerd of living. That is a result. It is 
an effect and not a cause’ It can be accom- 
plished by following the principles On which 
the objective is founded. Strong men, fear- 
less and determined, now giving of their time 
and effort, must continue their devotion in 
the interest of strengthening the means and 
methods that from experience it is found 
can be relied upon to produce confidence and 
good will 

Higher standards of living thus contem- 
plated represent a goal, the ultimate mile- 
post to which all men must pass. The tri- 
angle of spirit, mind, and body forged into 
unbreakable unity is the beacon to lead 
onward and upward to the path of 
brotherhood toward which we all strive 

Your opportunity today of plain exposition 
of these basic truths is perhaps a rare way of 
emphasizing the extensive activities of the 
Railroad “Y” as a potential instrumentality to 
promot good will and lasting influence, and 
to-work for a united effort of the hundreds 
of thousands of men who willingly and un- 
grudgingly support this great cause to aid and 
assist in solving the many and divers prcb- 
lems which are ahead 

Yesterday. as representing but a few 
thousand years, has largely passed into the 
wrecks and ruins of time. Today, a mighty 
struggle goes on with conflicting forces run- 
ning wild in a devastating and cruel world 
war, the second of its kind within practicaily 
a generation, but whose ruthlessness and 
severity and inhuman conduct is unsurpassed 
in all history. Man learns but little for his 
wn good. He wallows in his supposed 
strength and greatness of stature but little 


great 


realizes in humility his meagerness and 
feebleness. 
It is a veritable truth that he must dis- 


cover and confess his smallness before he can 
assume a position of greatness, and it will 
assert itself as we are passing through the 
crucible of today regardless of all the vicious- 
ness, hate, and destruction now existent 
throughout the world and all too apparent 
for lengthy discussion. 

But optimism brings us to tomorrow as we 
look into the future, and there we are im- 
pressed with the fact that there shall be a 
day of reckoning. With that the probiems 
of rebuilding and readjustment must 
their places. The best minds shall be put 
to a test, for after victory consider .tions must 
proceed so as to envision a lasting peace. The 


at 
take 
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principles upon which this great organization | Among the resolutions and bills which H. R. 8248. August 16, 1937: To amend Rev- 
is fcunded will be an of any “a oe. | I introduced and urged for passage are ae Act of See = ie new para- 
ference. TI stand for justice and freedom Seeeabs raphs re income-tax returns 
yf men ¢ jod-given rights and as vouch- | the following: = 
nstitution of the United SEVENTY-FOURTH CONGRESS, FIRST SESSION, SEVENTY-FIFTH CONGRESS, THIRD SESSION, 
and, above all, they are JANUARY 3-AUGUST 26, 1935 JANUARY 3-JUNE 16, 1938 
immutable laws of the H. Res. 246. June 11, 1935: Requesting Pres- H.R.8911. January 11, 1938: To amend 
d which embraces in all | ident to use whatever procedure and authority | National Labor Relations Act by amending 
grandeur the faith, hope, necessary to prevent interference with traffic provision relative to findings of Board being 
ch are the soul's stimulus for | and to operate usual means ef transportation conclusive 
determination t arry on. in emergency. H. J. Res. 665. April 27, 1938: To create spe- 
» by men relate cial joint committee to investigate whether 
best of small moment 1ey SEVENTY -FOU: “ONGRESS, SECOND SESSION, | organized movement to foment war between 
largely } ral JAN r 3-J1 20, 1936 United States and Japan, or other countries; 
H. R. 9674. January 6, 1926: To repeal cer- whether treaty agreements between United 
tain sections of Silver Purchase Act of 1934 States and Soviet Russia have been or are 
(Similar to H. R. 9906, 76th Cong., 3d sess., being violated 
Mey 27, 1940, and H. R. 1404, 77th Cong., Ist | H. R. 10545. May 5, 1938: To define welfare 
sess., January 6, 1941.) That act benefits no | and relief funds and to prohibit the improper 
ue mple one except the domestic and foreign producers diversion thereof 
ybjectives we shall | of sijver H. Res. 496. May 10, 1938: For appointment 
1 try to achieve H.R. 10383. January 20, 1936: Torepealcer- | of committee to determine whether National 
3 With which this tain named sections of United States Code Labor Relations t tends to diminish labor 
(relative to United States acquisition and | disputes, whether its interpretation and ad- 
regulation of silver) ministration tends so to do; in what manner 
H.R.12260. May 11, 1936: Amend Public it should be amended and what changes, if 
Act No. 271 of the Seventy-fourth Co sss, | any, made in personnel of Board. 
first session, having to do wi ene | 
fit nts to States (maki as pai SEVENTY-SIXTH CONGRESS, FIRST SESSION, JANU- 


cece a thven® Sie te. 4 uld ARY 3-AUGUST 5, 1939 
The New Dealers Are To Blame protected the funds due pensioners. H. R. 61. January 3, 1939: Amending act to 


we Te 6 ‘ ; | provide for protection and preservation of 

EXTENSION OF REMARKS SEVENTY-FIFTH CONGRESS, FIRST SESSION, JANU- | domestic sources of tin (to prevent exporta- 
OF | tion of scrap tin and drosses). (H. R. 6621, 

~ "4 13 rh H. Res.96. January 29, 1937: Requesting 75th, ist, April 23, 1937.) 

roe z “ 7 

HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN information from Secretary of Labor with H. R. 4906. March 9, 1939: Amending act 


OF MICHIGAN relic 


ARY 5-AUGUST 21, 1937 


rence 


sit-down strikes (number of | prohibiting transportation of strikebreakers 
a" , ants, workers involved, wage loss, eic.) (to prohibit transportation, etc., of strike- 

2 LESENTATIVES ae ans tation, aul 

REPE I . | 112. February 8, 1937: Requesting makers) 

Inesday, July 22, 1942 hat Secretary of Labor furnish information H. R. 4°10. March 9, 1939: Registration of 
) strikebreakers imported to Flint, com- labor organizations with members in inter- 
: n | State or foreign commerce, imposing liability 
f otner cepublican candi- | H.Res.114 February 9. 1937: Requesting for unlawful acts. etc (H. R. 6456, 75th, 1st, 
, 93 


H¢ 


I9FFMAN. Mr. Speaker, like the Many guards or police, etc 
nen 


y opponents have President to protect citizens of Flint in theit April 15, 1937, and H. R. 5015, 77th, 1st, June 
s that I voted against right to work and give them equal! protectic 10. 1941 ) 
er but hat af the laws H. R. 4890. March 13, 1989: (Long bill) Re- 
einen deal H.Res.156. March li Requesting | nealing National Labor Relations Act and re- 
tterney to use all | enacting it, with changes. (H. R. 1405, 77th, 
mmutation of the | Ist, January 6, 1941 
rere o H. Res. 196, May 18, 1929: Committee to In- 
anew John L. Li and United Mine 
and activities, etc (H. Res. 346, 
November 21, 1941.) 

Res. 197. May 19, 1939: Requesting 
answers from Attorney General as to whether 
American citizen has right to accept employ- 
ment; whether denial of right to work is de- 
nial of civil liberty, etc 

H. R. 7740. August 1, 1939: Making it a 
criminal offense to, by force or by show of 
force, de Lind f prevent the production 

f i shipment in interstate 


provide for 

I 1izations having 

members t tat or ign commerce, 
impose liabili r ul cts, etc 

H.R 56. April 15, 1 ractically same 

, supersede that 


1, 1939: Committee to 
t collected by John L. Lewis 
and United Mine Workers and officials of Con- 
gress for Industrial Organization, from whom, 
etc.; political contributions made, etc. 
mati 
2 ion which would ass 
vil of which n following ir usual ition as 
ringly where they are kept from their employ H. Res. 313. October 12, 1939: Requesting 
1a' i r organizations information from Secretary of War as to strike 
1937: Requesting in- at Bohn Aluminum & Brass Corporation. 
bor on require- H. Res.314. Octowver 12, 1939: Requesting 
npioyee contracts | information from the Secretary of the Navy 
as to strike at Bohn Aluminum & Brass Cor- 
poration 
H.R. 7583. October 12, 1939: To define, pre- 
vent, and punish interference with inter- 
state and foreign commerce 
H. R. 7606. October 27, 1939: To limit the 


introduced a reso- 


SEVENTY -SIXTH CONGRESS, SECOND SESSION, 
SEPTEMBER 21-NOVEMBER 3, 1939 


aamit 


1937: To amend the 
ted many a 


ng transportation in interstate 
tice would have foreign commerce of strikebreakers by pro- 
er would never 2 ng transportation of strikemakers 

rob the Public 1 253. June 22, 1937: Requesting Presi- 


peen far nt to proclaim that right of man to work ere y 
a - ae . ; a if civil or military offi expenditure of Federal funds (prevent use of 
. 1ich shall] 2e preserved and if civil or military om- | aa tical E ; 
Y= State fall to protect men desiring to | ®2Y appropriation to pay compensation or 
after 2 davs armed forces of United expenses of anyone directly or indirectly ad 
this proposed legislation was not be employe vocating overthrow of United States Govern- 
enacted was not my fault, for this ad- 2. 7831. July 1: To prevent inter- ment by force, or who remains a member of 
istration and the majority party have nce Gove nt employees and offi- | any such organization for a period of 20 days 
> control of legislation for | als and the transaction of Government after knowledge that such organization so 
advocates, etc.). 
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SEVENTY-SIXTH CONGRESS, THIRD SESSION, JAN- 
UARY 3, 1940-JANUARY 3, 1941 


H. Res. 402. February 27, 1940: Requesting 
information from Secretary of War as to 
whether War Department furnished lodging, 
transportation, etc., to any member of Amer- 
ican Youth Congress and upon what au- 
thority. 

H. Res.425. March 12, 1940: Requesting 
Secretary of War to furnish information as 
to whether War Department furnished trans- 
portation to any member of American Youth 
Congress, cost of such, under what authority, 
etc. 

H.R.9906. wlay 27, 1940: Relating to ac- 
quisition of foreign silver by United States 
(repealing power under Silver Purchase Act 
of 1934 respecting acquisition of foreign sil- 
ver) (similar to H. R. 9674, 74th Cong., 2d 
sess., January 6, 1936; H. R. 1404, 77th Cong., 
ist sess., January 6, 1941). 

H.R.9978. May 31, 1940: To promote na- 
tional defense and eliminate certain oppres- 
sive labor practices affecting national defense 
program, etc., to be known as Noninterference 
with National Defense Act of 1940 (to pre- 
vent use of violence in strikes) 

H. Res. 612. September 24, 1940: Commit- 
tee to investigate whether any American citi- 
zen denied national defense work because he 
did or did not belong to a union; whether 
any discrimination against applicants for 
work; whether required to join union, etc. 
(H. Res. 38, 77th Cong., ist sess., January 6, 
1941) 

H. Res. 618. September 24, 1940: Request- 
ing information from Secretary of War as to 
whether War Department entered into any 
contract in connection with national defense 
program to effect only union members may be 
employed; whether employment refused be- 
cause man did or did not belong to union, etc. 
(H. Res. 40, 77th Cong., lst sess., January 6, 
1941) 

H. Res. 614. September 24, 1940: Request- 
ing from Secretary of the Navy same informa- 
tion as last above (H. Res. 613) requested from 
War Department 

H.R. 10680. November 19 
vide for the common defense, render more 
effective the Selective Training and Service 
Act of 1940, prevent profiteering, stabilize 
prices, raise revenue, minitnize the increase 
in the public debt, insure a contribution from, 
and the participation of, all citizens in the 
national defense program. (C. E. H.'s first 
price-fixing bill.) (H.R. 1408, 77th Cong., 1st 
sess., January 6. 1941.) 

H.R.10698. November 25, 1940: Render 
effective the right to work and to provide for 
the common defense. Right to Work Act of 
1940. (Prohibiting union membership as re- 
quirement “for giving work.) (H R. 1814, 
W7th Cong., Ist sess., January 10, 1941.) 

H. Res. 639. November 28, 1940: Request- 
ing information from Secretary of War as to 
number of carpenters and unskilled workers 
employed on construction of various named 
camps, etc.; whether required that they be 


1240: To pro- 


members of union, etc (H. Res. 41, 77th 
Cong., Ist sess., January 6, 1941.) 
H.R.10708. November 28, 1940: Promote 


national defense and eliminate oppressive la- 
bor practices affecting national defense pro- 
gram, etc. (To prevent strikes and violation 
of contracts.) (H. R. 1407, 77th Cong., lst 
sess., January 6, 1941.) 

H. Res. 643. December 5, 1940: Requesting 
Secretary of War to furnish information re 
prevailing wage rate at Camp Dix and vicin- 
ity; what amount carpenters required to pay 
union before can work; etc 

H. Res. 644. December 5, 1940: Same as last 
above except as applied to Fort Belvoir 

H.R.10717. December 5, 1940: Render ef- 
fective the right to work and to prevent inter- 
ference with the Government defense pro- 
gram. Cited as “the Right to Work Defense 
Act of 1940.” (Unlawful to induce person 
seeking employment or employed in produc- 








tion of defense material, etc., to pay reward 
or fee for employment or for continuing in 
such employment.) (H. R. 1403, 77th Cong., 
Ist sess.. January 6, 1941.) 

H.R. 10728. December 16, 1940: To amend 
certain statutes to prohibit paying any Fed- 
eral or District of Columbia employee any 
part of appropriation where such person re- 
ceiving more than one salary to exceed $2,000 
per annum, etc. (H. R. 1406, 77th Cong., lst 
sess., January 6, 1941.) 


SEVENTY-SEVENTH CONGRESS, FIRST SESSION, 
JANUARY 3, 1941-JANUARY 2, 1942 


H. Res. 36. January 6, 1941: Requesting the 
Secretary of War to furnish information re 
prevailing wage rate at Fort Belvoir and ad- 
joining communities; whether nonunion car- 
penters hired and now employed; how many 
discharged, etc 

H. Res. 38. January 6, 1941: Committee to 
investigate whether any American citizens 
denied employment on national defense be- 
cause did or did not belong to union; whether 
discrimination, etc. (H. Res. 612, 76th Cong., 
3d sess., September 24, 1940.) 

H. Res. 39. January 6, 1941: Same as House 
Resolution 36, except applies to Camp Dix, 
N. J 


H. Res.40. January 6, 1941: Requesting 
information from Secretary of War as to 


whether entered into contract that only 
union members to be employed; whether any- 
one refused employment because was or was 
not union member, etc. (H. Res. 613, 76th 
Cong., 3d sess., September 24, 1940.) 
H.Res.41. January 6, 1940: Requesting 
information from Secretary of War as to 
number of carpenters and unskilled workers 
employed on construction at various named 
camps, etc.; whether contract entered into 
requiring union membership, etc. (H 
639, 76th Cong., 3d sess., November 28, 1940.) 
H.R. 1403. January 6, 1941: Render effec- 
tive the right to work and to prevent inter- 
ference with Government defense program— 
cited as The Right to Work Defense Act of 
1941 (unlawful to induce person seeking em- 
ployment or employed to pay reward or fee). 


- 
ves 


(H. R. 10717, 76th Cong., 3d sess., December 
5, 1940.) 
H. R. 1404. January 6, 1941: Repealing Sil- 


ver Purchase Act of 1934 giving sident 
and Secretary of Treasury power to purchase 
foreign silver (Similar, H. R. 9674, 74th 


P) 
Pr 


Cong., 2d session, January 6, 1936; same, H. R 
9906, 76th Cong., 3d sess., May 27, 1940.) 
H.R.1405. January 6, 1941: Repealing Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act, reenacting it with 
changes (Same as H. R. 4990 on March 13, 


1939, 76th Cong., 1st sess.) 


H.R. 1406. January 6, 1941: Amending cer- 
tain statutes to prohibit paying Federal or 
District of Columbia employee any part of 


appropriation 
more than 


where such p n ‘ 
yne salary, to exceed $2,000 per 
annum,etc. (Same as H. R. 10728 on Decem- 
ber 16, 1940, 76th Cong., 3d sess.) 

H.R 1407. January 6, 1941: To promote 
national defense and to eiiminate certain op- 
pressive labor practices affecting nat onal 
defense program, etc.—“Noninterference with 


receives 






National Defense Act of 1941""—(to prevent 
violence and strikes) (H. R. 10708, 76th 
Cong., 3d sess , November 28, 1940.) 


H.R. 1408. January 6, 1941: 
the common defense, render 
the Selective Training and Servic« 


To provide for 
more effective 
Act of 1940, 


prevent profiteering, stabilize prices, raise 
revenue, minimize the increase in the public 
debt, insure a contribution from, and the 


participation of, all citizens in the national 
defense program (Price-fixing bill: same as 
H. R. 10680, on November 19, 1940; 76th Cong., 
3d sess.) 

H.R.1814. January 10, 1941: Render effec- 
tive the right to work and to provide for the 
common defense—“The Right to Work Act 
of 1941”—(unlawful to require union mem- 
bership, etc.). (H. R. 10698, 76th Cong., 3d 
sess., November 25, 1940.) 
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H. R. 2267. January 16, 1941: To lessen 
traffic accidents within the District of Colum- 
bia (to prevent Federal and District of Colum- 
bia employees who work 30 or more hours 
per week from driving taxicabs) 

H. Res. 144. March 13, 1941: Committee to 
investigate whether any American citizen de- 
nied employment because did or did not 
belong to union; whether a i ion; 
whether required to join uni 

H.R. 4040. March 17, 1941: 
ference with act to promote defense of United 
States, commonly known as Lend-Lease Act 
(providing for election within 36 hours after 
strike or picket line interferes with produc- 
tion, etc., under supervision of Department 
of Jusiice, by secret ballot). 

H.R. 4966. June 5, 1941: To amen 
Labor Relations Act (right to join 
join; be free from coercion by anyone; etc.). 

H.R. 5015. June 10, 1941: Regis 
labor organizations with members in inter- 
state or foreign commerce; imposing liability 





d National 
or 


not to 


tration { 


1 A 


etc. (H. R. 6456, 75th Cong., Ist sess., April 
15, 1937, and H. R. 4910, 76th Cong., 1st sess 
March 9, 1939.) 

H. Res. 265. July 9, 1941: That President 
should submit, through regular election of- 


ficials, question of whether we should send 
American expeditionary force outside conti- 


nental United States and whether our naval 
forces should be directed to attack and de- 


stroy ships of any other natio1 

H. R. 5696. September 19, 1941: Protect the 
ight of American citizens earn a liveli- 
hood and to restore freedom from fear and 
equality under law (prohibiting demand fo 
payment of fee to any organization condition 
precedent to employment) 

H. R. 5738. October 2, 1941: To promote na- 
ticnal defense (unlawful award con y 
or give work to, or refuse to do so, because of 
membership or nonmembership i: Ly 
ganization). 


to 


to 


H. Res.307. October 2, 1941: Referring to 
David Lawrence’s charge as to hindrance of 
defense effort, committee t investig: 
whether Government has denied any con- 
tractor or individual national defense work, 
because did or did not, was or was no . 





ated with any labor organization or 
ganization of employer 














H. Res. 330. October 30, 1941: Secretary of 
Navy report as to whether any lation in 
force at yards of Federal i l ng & Dry- 
dock Co. at Kearny, N J., discriminating 
against man seeking employment because 
does or does not belong union or has or 
has not paid dues, etc 

H.R. 5923. October 30, 1941 I I i 
National Labor Relations A (employer 
precluded from making agreement, et trik- 
ing closed-shop provision) 

H.R.5924. October 30, 1941: To amend 
Selective Service and Trainin Act of 1940 
(induct strikers or those wh¢ fuse t 

Hi. R. 6039. November 17, 1941: To yj t 
the right to work (to prohibit unlawful pos- 
session or control of property; interfere: 
employer with labor organization Loy 
to use force, etc., to Keep I X 
prevent picket line om rit X 
workers; governing pick ne llows, i 
part, Mich. Pub. Act, No. 1/6, 1939) 

H.R. 6040. November 17, 1941 ro 
number of strikes and to prevent violence i 
connection therewith (defining labor disput 
with particular reference N is-LaGu 


Act and National Labor R Act) 
H.R. 6068. November 19 941: To promot 
free flow of interstate and foreign commer< 


and to expedite nation 
ing members of labor zation 
lishing democratic standards ir 
affairs of labor organizat 
Registration and Elections Act of 1941” (fol- 
lows Senator Brinces’ bill 

H. Res. 346. November 21, 1941: Committe 
to investigate John L. Lev and United Mine 
Workers’ presumption in dec 
shall work in coal mil ntil joined 


defense 


rgan 


ions tc L110 
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Mine 
intend to prevent 


Workers; what sums collected; whether 
by mass picketing or force, 
(H 76th Cong., lst sess., May 


, 1939) 


H. Res 


Res. 196, 


349. November 28, 1941: To require 


Westbrook Pegler to apperr before Labor 


c 


SE 


~ommittee t inve 


H. R. 6808. March 18 


tances 
ances 


ress are 


ittee and set forth fects and circum- 

upon which his charges about Con- 
based 

ENTY-SEVENTH CONGRESS 


JANUARY 5, 
H.R. 6371. Ja 


SECOND SESSION, 
1942 
1942: To 


nuary 13 stabilize 


rices and prevent inflation—Price Stabiliza- 


ry 


o-called Pension 
oduced 


n Act of 1942 
H.R.6372. January 13, 1942: To preserve 
ployment for, and seniority rights of, per- 


enlisting or inducted into the military 
s of the United 
y 


States 
7 
‘, 


6471. January 27, 1942: To repeal the 
for Congressmen Act. In- 
oon as original act was signed by 
es.dent 

H. Res. 425. January 29, 1942: To appoint 
stigate Federal Union, Inc., 
Inc., et al., ete 

1942: To amend Anti- 


f June 18, 1934 (to include 


rid Fellowship 
H.R. 6743. March 6 
cketeering Act 

unl 


, 
l 
7 


1942: To in part com- 
da forces of the United 
ire serving in combat units in 
(equalize pay with that paid 
istrial workers) 

+64. J 


al fe 


ite men in arme 
who 


areas 


March 


H. Res 
lobM 
tatement ths 
s-hind movement t 

tandards 
328. June 29, 1942: Requiring fil- 
ormation by Federal employee, other 
deral Bureau of Investigation, na- 
intelligence services, or of 
is using name other than 
th, as to his original name, 

eu 

ry 20, 1942: To relieve 
eaucratic exactions; sus- 
the Office of Price Admin- 
requests for information 
A and B until Director of 
d upon necessity for infor- 
signated what shall be fur- 


1942: 
Walling, int 
t Nazi prop 
o do 


Committee to 
errogate him re 
ganda machine 
away with wage 


busi- 


many of the id 
re incorporated in 
misunderstand me. 
resumptuous as to suggest 
lse had similar ideas. But 
I put the proposed reme- 
r and introduced them in the 


wy ¢ 
citing Ol 


1 


it contained in many of the 
and introduced by me 
toward the ending of the 
ting, racketeering, on war 

pt and followed by 

and the 


bills 


te the following as examples: 
he proposals outlined in 
nents I offered to the Wagner 
porated in the Smith bill, 
» occasions, Pp the 


ite, but was killed 


7 
i 


issed 


dy r infla- 

» bill I intro- 
1940 and in subse- 
remedy, but 
as the one I pro- 
w, but without 


the 


not 


necessary if 


purpose of such legislation is to be at- 
tained. 

Today the administration is still seek- 
ing a solution of the difficulty and is be- 
deviled by its own failure to meet the 
question head on. Had the administra- 
tion adopted the legislation I proposed in 
1940, it would have enabled us to better 
prepare for national defense, equalized 
the burdens of war, and avoided many of 
the present perplexing problems which 
irritate us. 

A bill was introduced by me which 
would have enabled men in a struck fac- 
tory to have taken a vote under the 
supervision of the Department of Jus- 
tice, as to whether or not they wished 
to continue the strike or to return to 
work. If a majority decided that they 
wished to go back to work, they would 
have been given the protection of the 
Army in returning to their jobs. 

Anything undemocratic, anything un- 
fair to labor, in giving to the workers 
themselves the right to decide whether 
they wanted to strike or to work? Some 
labor bosses might not have liked it, but 
certainly union men would not complain. 

As you know, we have a law which 
requires the employer to reinstate a re- 
turning veteran. A bill introduced by 
me provided that a union man, return- 
ing from the war, should, on his return, 
be placed by his union in the same posi- 
tion as to seniority and other union priv- 
ileges and employment as he would have 
been had he not enlisted or been drafted. 
Was that bill antilabor? 

The bill offered by me to pay our fight- 
ing men in the fighting areas the same 
compensation demanded and paid to 
workers in the defense plants would have 
gone far toward treating our fighting 
men fairly, justly. 

The foregoing list of resolutions and 
bills shows that I was aware of what was 
happening; that I was on the job; that I 
proposed remedies, which, if adopted, 
would have cured many of our ills and 
laced us in a position to better meet the 
foes who now confront us. 


Constructive Criticism 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. J. HARRY McGREGOR 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 22, 1942 


Mr. MCGREGOR. Mr. Speaker, in my 
opinion, it is the patriotic duty of every 
citizen, Republican, Democrat, New Deal- 
er, regardless of race, creed, or color, to 
support the efforts of those charged with 
the responsibility of directing the present 
war. We have but one aim—to help in 
every way We can. 

I feel that criticism for partisan po- 
litical purposes is entirely wrong and cer- 
tainly should be discontinued in this hour 
of peril. I also believe that it would be 
unpatriotic to support a mistake. 

Constructive criticism for the sincere 
purpose of increasing the efficiency of 
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the war program and protecting the wel- 
fare of our Nation is the very essence of 
patriotism. It is the duty of every citi- 
zen, Republican, Democrat, New Dealer, 
of every race, creed, and color, to see to 
it as far as he or she can that our war 
efforts are constructive and efficient. A 
mistake must be brought to the atten- 
tion of the public. President Wilson 
said: 

In time of war we should not only have 
riticism, but more criticism. 


I fell that there is absolutely no sub- 
stitute for sound common sense, either 
in time of war or in time of peace. 

I believe that we Americans are united 
in our determination to have efficient 
representation and responsible govern- 
ment. I feel that our war effort is being 
hindered at this time by the persistence 
of certain individuals of the administra- 
tion in maintaining the confusion, the 
wastefulness, and the various social ex- 
perimentations of the New Deal. 

Let us unite, regardless of partisan 
politics, in an effort to win the war at the 
earliest possible date. 


Brief and Unofficial Report of House Com- 
mittee on Small Business—Steps To Be 
Taken by Small Business To Obtain 
War Contracts or Contracts for the 
Making of Essential Civilian Supplies 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WRIGHT PATMAN 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 15, 1942 


Mr. PATMAN. fr. Speaker, our se- 
lect Committee on Small Business in the 
House of Representatives, appointed by 
Speaker Sam Raygsurn, composed of 
Representatives ALFRED L. BULWINKLE, 
Epwarp A. KELLY, WILLIAM J. FITZGERALD, 
CHARLES A. HALLECK, LEONARD W. HALL, 
WALTER C. PLOESER, and myself as chair- 
man, have been working on the many 
problems involving small business since 
December 1941. The committee has 
worked very hard, oftentimes at night 
and on holidays, to carry out the task 
assigned to us. 

TWO IMPORTANT LAWS PASSED 

Our committee work has resulted in 
the passage of two very important laws. 
One the Murray-Patman Act to assist 
dealers in articles and commodities that 
are frozen by rationing orders and that 
cannot be disposed of within a period of 
6 months. This law primarily helps au- 
tomobile and tire dealers, but at the 
same time it helps all concerns coming 
within its terms. 

SMALLER WAR PLANTS CORPORATION BOARD 

Another law, known as the Murrey- 
Patman Small Business Act, creates the 
Smaller War Plants Corporation This 
bill, signed by the President June 11, 1942, 
and the Board of five members composed 
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of Messrs. Lou E. Holland, of Missouri, 
Chairman; W. S. Shipley, of Pennsyl- 
vania, Vice Chairman; Sam Abbot Smith, 
of Massachusetts; James T. Howington, 
of Kentucky; and Albert M. Carter, of 
Illinois, was appointed recently and they 
are now formulating their plans to put 
the law into execution. 


POWER OF SMALLER WAR PLANTS CORPORATION 


Under the Smaller War Plants Corpo- 
ration Act $150,000,000 has been provided 
by Congress as a revolving fund and 
turned over to the Smaller War Plants 
Corporation Board for administration. 
The Smaller War Plants Corporation 
may, in addition to other things, do the 
following: 

First. May give contracts to a concern 
engaged in war work or in the production 
of essential civilian supplies. 

Second. May also furnish the money 
to assist the concern or secure such finan- 
cial assistance for the concern through 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
or through the private commercial banks. 

Third. May furnish the money to as- 
sist the concern in getting additional 
equipment and supplies to gear its plant 
into the proper production. 

Fourth. May furnish the money to re- 
habilitate a plant in order to enable it 
to engage in war production or produc- 
tion of essential civilian supplies. 

Fifth. May furnish the engineering 
skill and talent as well as managerial 
ability to such concern. 

The Smaller War Plants Corporation 
may accept primary contracts itself and 
sublet them to small concerns by break- 
ing up the large contract into a number 
of small contracts. This will give the 
smaller concerns a reasonable profit in- 
stead of compelling them to accept a sub- 
contract at a loss from some larger pri- 
vate competing concern. 

Seventh. Contracts may be let either 
by competitive bids or on negotiated basis. 

Eighth. The Smaller War Plants Cor- 
poration may compel the Army, Navy, 
and Maritime Commission, or any other 
governmental agency, to give contracts to 
small concerns that have been certified as 
dependable and competent by the Smaller 
War Plants Corporation to perform the 
work that these different agencies desire 
performed. 

In addition to our Committee on Small 
Business helping to secure the passage 
of these two very important laws, it has 
materially assisted in making many ad- 
justments helpful to small business with- 
out resorting to legislation. 

PRINTING BY SMALL CONCERNS 


As an example, on February 16, 1942, 
our committee commenced hearings on 
the problems of the printing industry, 
caused by the war, to determine whether 
or not the privately owned printing es- 
tablishments of the country could be 
helped materially, by farming out more 
of the Government printing. We found 
the Public Printer, Mr. A. E. Giegen- 
gack, very cooperative. 

At this moment, approximately $1,500,- 
000 worth of printing is being let or con- 
tracts awarded for such printing. The 
amount is constantly increasing. 

BIGGEST PRINTING JOB IN HISTORY 

The sugar-ration book printing was the 
greatest single printing job that the world 








has ever known; 120,000,000 books were 
printed by the printing industry outside 
of the Government Printing Office, in 
7 areas, by 30 firms. 

Gasoline-rationing books for the 17 
eastern seaboard States totaled 14,000,000 
and were printed by the industry outside 
of Washington, D.C. Five concerns re- 
ceived the contract. 

Later hearings by the committee were 
March 4, 19, and 20. 

The following policy has been adopted 
by the War and other governmental 
agencies relative to printing: 

a. No new printing plants be estab- 
lished. 

b. That there be no expansion of pres- 
ent Government printing facilities. 

c. That necessary replacements of ob- 
solete printing equipment in existing 
Government plants be made by the pur- 
chase of used or reconditioned ma- 
chinery. 

d. That all items not of a secret or 
confidential nature may be printed in 
commercial plants, thus releasing the 
available facilities in the various Govern- 
ment field plants for the printing and 
publishing of such confidential material 
as is needed by the armed forces. 

e. That all requests for the purchase of 
printing equipment—whether or not it is 
new equipment previously authorized by 
the Joint Committee, or used or recondi- 
tioned equipment which can only be pur- 
chased under the authority of the Execu- 
tive order—be cleared through the War 
Production Board by the printing and 
publishing branch, which will be respon- 
sible for ascertaining the location and 
availability of such equipment from the 
industrial machinery branch and making 
the joint recommendations to the Direc- 
tor of Purchases. 

The following letter sent out by the 
Public Printer represents the policy of 
this department at this time: 

UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 
PRINTING OFFICE, 
Washington, D. C., April 30, 1942. 

As you know, I have a sympathetic under- 
standing and feeling for the printers of the 
United States, and it is but natural that I 
should feel that way. Iam one of them, and 
have been during my entire adult lifetime. 
Therefore, if in any degree whatsoever I can 
lighten their present burdens, it will give 
me pleasure to do so. 

Consistent with the Government’s interest, 
I am having as much Federal printing pro- 
duced by commercial plants as current cir- 
cumstances permit, and I shall continue that 
policy. I may also say that I deeply appre- 
ciate the cooperative spirit and disposition 
which commercial printers have manifested 
in doing this work. It is expected that in 
the current fiscal year just ended June 30, 
1942, the volume will reach the unprecedent- 
ed sum of $10,000,000. Constant efforts are 
being made to improve the procedures under 
which excess Federal printing is procured, 
so that rules and regulations will not im- 
pose unnecessary burdens upon commercial 
suppliers. 

Very truly yours, 
A. E. GIEGENGACK. 
Public Printer. 
FIELD OFFICES WILL GUIDE MANUFACTURERS WHO 
DESIRE CONTRACTS 


Mr. Speaker, the Smaller War Plants 
Corporation will doubtless establish field 
offices. These field offices will, in all 
probability, be in connection with the War 
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Production Board field offices. It is pos- 
sible that the offices, that are now known 
as contract distribution offices and 
finance sections of the local War Produc- 
tion Board offices, will be abolished and 
an entirely new set-up, in their places 
will be established, under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Smaller W/ar Plants Corpora- 
tion. 

In either event, anyone who desires in- 
formation about how to convert a plant 
into war work or into the production of 
essential civilian supplies, should visit 
the War Production Board office nearest 
to his home. There he will find all the 
information that he could possibly obtain 
in Washington, D. C. 

The War Production Board office of 
information has published the following 
advice: 

CONSULT WAR PRODUCTION BOARD MEN ON STEPS 
TO TAKE 

The sources of war orders are: 

1. Buying agencies, like the Army, Navy, 
Maritime Commission, and Treasury, which 
are the keystones of procurement. These 
Offices as listed on page 5 

2. Large companies which need the help of 
smaller firms under subcontracts 

To determine which buying office or prime 
contractor is likely to have work that you can 
do, the War Production Board operates field 
offices in 120 cities, listed on page 5. These 
offices are staffed with engineers and advisers 
on procurement and financial problems 
They do not sign contracts, but guide manu- 
facturers to procurement officers and con- 
tractors 

By now most factory owners have taken the 
first step toward war work—a complete survey 
of their facilities. But if you have not done 
this, you should without delay. A good sur- 
vey begins with your firm's business record 
and includes a description of normal products 
made in your plant, the experience of mana- 
gerial and supervisory personnel, previous 
war production experience, a financial state- 
ment, and the names of some past and present 
customers 

Take stock of your labor too. 
List the number of your employees and tell 
their skills, outlining peak employment of 
your plant for one, two, and 
Describe the available labor supply and the 
competition for it, and note existing and 
nearby wage rates 

Put down your locatio1 transportation 
facilities, and available power and water 
facilities 

Make lay-out plans—accompanied by pho- 
tographs—for each section of your plant 

Finally, compile a list of all tools, iz 
the types, makes, ages, sizes, 


+116 


three shifts. 


cluding 


and serial num- 


bers, as well as the tolerances usually fol- 
lowed. 

Your survey will do you the most good at 
the following places: 

a. The nearest field office of the War Pro- 
duction Board 

b. The Arniy’s district procurement offic: 
(by writing to the office of the Under Secre- 


tary of the War Department 
you may get a copy of Arn 
mation Bulletin). 

c. The Navy’s Bureau of Supplies 


count 


in Washingtor 


y Purchase Infor- 


and Ac- 
(a booklet, Selling to the Navy, ma 
be obtained by writing the Bureau at 
Navy Department, Washington) 


d. Prime contractors (addresses and othe 
information may be obtained by bor fid 
manufacturers at War Produc n Board 
offices ) 

One final tip: Take your engineer I 
when you go after war work. He is j Nes 





salesman. 
The War Production Board 


advised interested pal 
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War Production Board field of- 

engineering, procurement, and 

This will, in all prob- 

y, continue to be the correct advice 

even though there are changes in the 

field offices by reason of the creation of 
the Smaller War Plants Corporation. 

The War Production Board has widely 
published the following information: 

AID SPECIFIC INDUSTRIES 

} information available 

ies and War Production 

anufacturers may obtain 

conversions from the 

he War Production 


War Produ 

industry, or on 
industry, 
the branch 


given 


ry, in care 


Washington, 


motive 
Rubber and rubber products 
T ] lot} i} 


her oOo 


\RT SEARCH FOR WORK 
ion Board field offices 
uld commence his search 
war work or 


if essential 


enix Build- 


Connecticut: Hartford, Phoenix Bank 
Building; Bridgeport, 144 Golden Hill Street; 
New Haven, 514 Liberty Building. 

Delaware: Wilmington, 314 Penn Building. 

Florida: Jacksonville, 730 Lynch Building; 
Miami, 701 Congress Building; Tampa, 901 
Wallace So. Building 

Georgia: Atlanta, 116 Candler Building. 

Idaho: Boise, 409 Capital Securities Build- 
ing 

liinois: Chicago, 20 North Wacker Drive; 
Decatur, 308 Standard Office Building; Peoria, 
second floor, Alliance Building; Springfield, 
407 Leland Office Building 

Indiana: Evansville, 8 Koenig Building; 
Fort Wayne, 410 Utility Building; Indianapo- 
lis, Circle Tower Building, South Bend, 206 
City National Bank Building 

Iowa: Des Moines, 708 Crocker Building. 

Kansas: Wichita, 1314 Union National Bank 
Building 

Kentucky: Louisville, 200 Todd Building 

Louisiana: New Orleans, 423 Canal Build- 

Shreveport, 916 Giddens Lane Building 

Maine Bangor, 44 Central Street; Port- 
land, 142 High Street 

Maryland: Baltimore 
Co 

Massachusetts: Boston, 17 Court Street; 
Fall River, 27 South Main Street; Lowell, Sun 
Building, 8 Merrimac Street; Springfield, 95 
State Street; Worcester, State Mutual Build- 
ing 

Michigan: Detroit, 7310 Woodward Avenue; 
Grand Rapids, 1004 Michigan National Bank 
Building; Iron Mountain, 400 Commercial 
National Bank Building 

Minnesota: Duluth, 416 Federal Bu 
Minneapolis, 326 Midland B Building 

Mississippi: Jackson, 605 Tower Building 

Missouri: Kansas City, 508 Mutual Build- 

St. Louis, 1131 Paul Brown Buildings 
fontana: Slock Annex 


Exchange 


1254 Baltimore Trust 


Iding; 


y 


Brceadway Stevens 
Center Building 
New Mexico: Albuque 
tral Avenus 
New York Albany, Star rd Building; 
Brooklyn, 16 Court Stre suffalo, 212 Man- 
ufacturers and Trade 1k Building; New 
York City, Chanin Build hester, Com- 
merce Building; 2 Starrett Syra- 
Bank 


» West Cen- 


National 


601 Commer 


4 Union 


al Building; 
Trust Building; Cle 
Yommerce Bi ng; Columbus, 
Street; D 819 Third Na- 
Building; Toled 833 Secu 


3 it 
vn, 1002 Union Na 


nuton 

; Erie 

isburg, 112 
ites Na- 

> Wool- 
stown Penn 
Street Station 
Building; 


415 First 
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South Carolina: Columbia, 204-206 Man- 
son Building 

South Dakota: Sioux Falls, 
Greely Building 

Tennessee: Chattanooga, 909-910 James 
Building; Knoxville, 204-205 Goode Build- 
ing; Memphis, 2112 Sterick Building; Nash- 
ville, 1014 Stahlman Building. 

Texas: Dallas, Fidelity Building; El Paso, 
222 El Paso National Bank Building; Houston, 
ninth fioor, Electric Building; San Antonio, 
816 Majestic Building 

Utah: Salt Lake City, 
Building 

Vermont: Montpelier, 12 State Street 

Virginia: Norfolk, 526 Dickson Building; 
Richmond, 10 South Fifth Street; Roanoke, 
118 Kirk Avenue SW 

Washington: Seattle, White-Henry-Stuart 
Building; Spokane, Old National Bank Build- 
ing 


309-410 Boyce 


306 David Keith 


Nest Virginia: Cherleston, 24 Capital City 
Building; Clarksburg, 759-761 Empire Na- 
tional Bank Building; Huntington, 309-311 
West Virginia Building, Wheeling, Fidelity 
Building 

Wisconsin: Appleton, 341 West College Ave- 
nue; Eau Claire, 128'4 Graham Avenue; 
Madison, 405 Washington Building; Milwau- 
kee, 7006 Plankintcn Building; Wausau, 408 
Third Street 


Wyoming: Casper, Box 1211. 


Edward Thomas Taylor 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


OF 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 24, 1942 


and public 


Epwarp T AYLOR 
eSentative fror he State of Colorado 


Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Svecker, it is a sad privilege to say a few 
words in memory of our former colleague, 
Fon. Epwarp T. Taytor, of Colorado. 

Mr. TAYLOR was an ideal legislator. He 
had been a Member of the House for 
many years, and was far along in life 
when I first came here. He was even 
then regarded as one of the elder states- 
men, and I can never forget his kindness, 
his courtesy, and his helpfulness to me 
as a new Member of Congress. 

He was a real democrat, who could 

“walk with kings nor lose the common 
tcuch.” He had a hold on the people of 
Colorado that I dare say has seldom been 
equaled and never excelled by anyone else 
in all the history of that great State. 
As chairman of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, the position which he occu- 
pied at the time of his death, he wielded 
a tremendous influence on the legislative 
life of this Nation. 

In all the bitter battles through which 
we have passed in recent years he main- 
tained the love and respect, as well as 
the confidence of every Member of the 
House. 

In private 


service of 
late a Rep- 


On the life, chi 
’ 


H 


life he was an ideal citizen. 
We lived in the same hotel for many 
years, and I do not believe I ever knew a 
more delightful couple than he and Mrs. 
Taylor. 

I was on a trip with them to Alaska 


once. We ate at the same table during 
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a large portion of a voyage of many 
thousands of miles, and I do not believe 
I have ever been in the company of a 
more congenial pair. 

They often brought to my mind a little 
poem I read many years ago, which I 
believe was written by Ella Wheeler Wil- 
cox, in which she said: 

Dreaming of love, the ardent mind of youth 

Conceives it one of passion’s brief delights 

Of keen desires and raptures, but in truth 
These are but milestones to sublimer 
heights. 
After the highway, swept by strong emotions, 

Where wild winds blow and piteous sun 

rays beat, 


After the billows of tempestuous ocean 


Fair mountain summits wait the lovers’ 
feet. 
The path is narrow but the view is wide 
And beauteous the outlook toward the 
west, 
And those who view it walk there side by 


side, 
Leaving below the valleys of unrest; 
And on the radiant altitudes above 
Know the serene intensity of love. 


Their memories will live in. the hearts 
of all who knew them; and his name will 


be perpetuated in the history of his great 
and growing State. 





Correspondence 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday, July 20, 1942 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I am including 
letters which are self-explanatory, 
follows: 


as 


PARITY 
JuLYy 11, 1942 
Mr. J. W. BEAMER 
Centra Mo. 

Dear Mr. BEAMER: Your letter 
has just come in and I am glad 
you again. 

I note you favor selling corn and wheat 
below parity to get cheap feed for your live- 
stock. I can understand how you feel about 
it because I have been feeding cattle and hogs 


lia 
of 
to hear 


July 7 
from 


myself for many years and buy feed every 
year. Mrs. Cannon has just handed me a 


bill which came in the same mail with your 
letter for a couple loads of Iino jis corn at 
91 cents a bushel. So you can see it is to my 
interest to buy feed at the lowest price at 
which I can buy it. You and I are both in 





exactly the same boat 

But the thing that we farmers must not 
lose sight of is that ! of hogs and 
cattle and the price of wheat and corn does 


not depend on suppl 1d demand. That 
was true when we were b ys but now the 
price of everything we sell is governed by law: 
passed by Congress and is being held down 
by law. 


And the same thing 





is true of everything we 





buy. The price of everything we use—ma 
chinery, harness, fertilizer, furniture, clothes 
lumber, and hardware is governed by law 
and has been increased by law 


The price of the 
production of 


LXXXVIII—App.——184 


labor that enters into the 
1 


verything the country 








is no longer governed by economic law as 
it was in the old days, but by labor laws 
passed by Congress and signed by the Presi- 


dent of the United States. They are good 
laws and I voted for all of them, but the 
farmer is entitled to the same kind of a law 
to enable him to pay the extra costs imposed 
upon him by these laws for labor and 
industry. 


And there is where our problem comes in 
today. City and factory prices have run 
wa, ahead of farm prices simply because they 


have these laws. In the last war hogs went 
as high as $28 a hundred. Now we are get- 
ting less than $15—just about half what we 
got during the last war. But a binder that 
cost $138 then costs $259 now. Rough lum- 
ber that cost $24.90 a hundred then ccsts 
$46.20 a hundred now. A kitchen chair 
that cost 81 cents then now costs $1.56— 
nearly twice what they cost in the last war 
When we used to build a house, we paid 
bricklayers $33.40 a week and now they make 
$64.85 a week, and they are entitled to the 
increase. Then we paic electricians $23.52 


a week and now they 
s0 on 

In other words, the farmers get abcut half 
what they got in the last war and everybody 
els: gets about twice what they in the 
last war—all because of laws by 
Congress 

We have been putting up a hard fight over 
here for the last 20 years to Congress to 
pass laws that will do for farm prices what 
the transportation act does for freight rates, 
what the wage-hour law for factory 
wages, what the coal law and the oil law and 
all the rest of the laws, that arbitrarily raise 
wages and profits, do for labor and industry 
But all we have been able to get for the 
farmer after all these years of hard fighting 
is the one law giving him bare parity. That 
is about half what the law does for labcr 
industry but it is the best we could get. 
Now they are trying to destroy our one law 
by selling below parity. They smart 
enough to pick out something we f: "s use 
ourselves. They make it look like we will 
make money if the corn and wheat farmer 
leses money. But the one thing to remem- 
ber is that when we get cheap corn and cheap 
wheat we have broken down the only farm 
price law we have been a and when 


get $58.04 a week—and 


got 
passed 


oet 
get 


does 


iW 


and 


are 


irmer, 


I 
ble to get 





we break it down on feed the next thing will 
be to break it down on everything the 
farmer produces. I have been feedi stock 
since 1917—for 25 yeers—and you hs prob- 
ably been feeding as 1 ng asI have. We have 
scld hegs high and we have sold them low— 
as low as 83 a hundred—and we know that 
when we have cheap corn we have cheap hogs 
and when we have high corn we have high 
hogs. Farm prices go together and if we once 


let them break down parity it is 
tion of time before they break d<¢ 


just a ques- 


wn all farm 











prices. And everybody else’s law and every- 
body else’s wages and prices will stay up 
And every year the farmer will drop a little 
further behind 

Our only hope is for our farm to stick 
together and support parity on everythi 


Give the corn 
and then we w 


and wheat farmer a fair price 
ill get a fair price for livestock 








You remember nobody was hungry when 
wheat w $240 and hogs were $28, but we 
had bread lines and soup kitchens in every 
city and had to start relief when wheat was 
30 cents and hogs $3. 
It is a very serious question beca 
means fair prices now and f I 
peace comes instead of the collapss 
after the last war Par meal 
deal for the farmer and it means a squart 
deal for everybody the farmer does business 
with. You trade in Centralia and Mexico 
1c while you drive up to Paris or down 
) Fulton. If you get r prices for what 
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you. But if you get the starvation prices you 
got back in the twenties ihe merchants and 
professional men in Centralia, Mexi Paris, 
and Fulton have to take the same starvation 


patronage from you as in the iast depression 

I wish you would think this over and let 
me known what you think we ought to do— 
whether you think we ought to let them 
break down parity while the laws for labor 
and industry stay put, or whether you think 
we ought to insist on decent prices and a 
living wage on the farm as well as in the 


factory 
With kindest regards 
Your friend, 


and best wishes 


FARM SECU 


RITY 
12 1049 


ULY 18, 1942 
Mr. R. M. THOMSON 

St. Charles, Mo 

THOMSON: Am in re our 


tive to the appropriation f Far 


DEAR 
letter re 


MR 





Security and much appreciate hearing m 
you 
In response to your inquiry Farm Security 





is one of the four emergency relief agencies 


In order to rescue the country from the de- 
pression, the Works Progress Administration, 
the National Youth Administration, the 
Civilian Conservation Corps, and the Farm 
Security Administration were established 
They were organized as relief measures, and 


it was announced at the time that as scon as 
the need for these emergenc 
was past they would be disc 

The country has rece 
depression. Need for large « 
unemployment, farm credit 


now 





Conservation Corps camps has been reduced 
to a minimum. 

In accordance with the program of reduc- 
ing these emergency apprcpria ns as soon 
as conditions permitted, Work Proje Ad- 
ministration appropriations wer duced 
from $1,350,650,000 in the 1941 bill to $280,- 
000,000 in this year’s bill 

National Youth Administration was re- 


$157,159,000 in the 1941 bill to 
in this year’s bill 

Conservati ; 
in the 


duced from 
$61,274,000 
Civilian 





1941 bill to nothing 





from $280,000,000 2 

in this year’s bill and was completely wiped 
out 

Farm Security Administration was re- 

1 from $59,000,000 for grants and admin- 

istration, and $125,000,000 for loans, a total 


of $184,000,000 in the 1941 bill, to $25 
con grants and administration and $70,000,000 
for loans, a total of $95,318 


9.557, in this year’s 


bill as it passed the House 
It will be seen from these figures th he 
percentage of reduction made by the House 


in Farm Security Administration funds was 
far less than in any of 


the other three de- 




















pression activities. It is also to be noted 
that the House t i “ 
Farm Security 
represented but mad nple provi 1 not 
only for the administration of Farm Securi 
ninistraticn loans aireac made, b - 
priated $70,000,000 for new adc ial 
loans, the most generous treatment 
been given any neonwar appropriation by this 
Congress 
Farm Securi ill 
needed, although ced ¢ r 
tl ccount I! i be 1 
n € eptk ar ‘ ce v ee 
t it the $1 35,319,557 t if - 
pose in the fir confer makes 
p! for Far 5 A - 
istration activiti 
The Senate wanted t pI ¥ 
additional $80,000,000 which ild have 
brought it up to the larg ro- 
priated at the extreme de dey 
s10n ’ l nha 
sum C tl country is 
out I i ¢ cially in 
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y of the fact that every dollar of it must 
ro\ y the Government. For every 
the Senate wanted to ap- 

the Farm Security Adminis- 

ebody must buy $1,000 worth of 

nds which ought to go to war 


r tee on the Reduction 
al Expend generally 

he Byrd committee, urged that 
Administration be com- 

ntial and as in- 

is which should 

gre I opposed 

received hundreds 

country, includ- 
urging compli- 


a 
NOon-= 


ures, 


lead in 
n ap! priations 
rgan‘zed and my 
. appro- 

> time ha 
sential 

at war and ws 

n than most 

revenue bill now before 
ort of the revenue re- 
to meet the minimum 
must eliminate every 
required by the war 


he war 


111ea 
Th + 
ipa 


lollowl 


The declaration of war was prompt and 
unanimous, and from that day to this Con- 
gress has provided every item for prepara- 
tion and every dollar for winning the war 
which the President and the Army and Navy 
have requested. 

In submitting the conference report on 
the last war bill this afternoon, I called at- 
tention to this and asked fcr any instances 
in which Congress has failed to provide every- 
thing needed or requested for the conduct 
of the war. If anyone knows of anything 
which has not been provided we would be 
glad to hear of it. 

There has been no congressional delay or 
deficiency or delinquency of any kind. Con- 
gress has provided more efficiently and more 
expeditiously, and in larger measure, every 
requirement for victory, and every provision 
for the health and safety and welfare of 
our forces in this war than in any other war 
ever fought by this cOuntry or any 
country 

Congress has, as you suggest, made the win- 
ning of the war its first business, and that 
business has now been completely disposed 

er. Lat requisition pend- 
ing in either the Committee on Appropria- 
tions or in the Congress for further supplies 
or further action of any kind. The Nation 
is to be congratulated on the prompt way 
in which Congress has provided for every 
war need and for the health and safety of 
the men in particular 

So, I am at a loss to know what is 
by Washington playing 
been no politics here on 
House. All votes in the House have been 
more nearly on economic lines, and less along 
political lines, than I have Known since the 
last World War 

So far as the control nflation is con- 
cerned, I myself reported the Price Adminis- 
tration appropriation bill to the House which 
disposed of it in le time than any major 
appropriation this session. As I stated on the 
fioor, I voted on eve y ] 
committee and in the fF 
amount that could be appropriated 
let me know what more expected 

As to playing to the farm vote, any farmer 
in Missouri will absolve me from that charge 
I worked for farm legisl I ng before the 
Farm Bureau was ever heard of saw the 
farmers bankrupted after tl a war. I 
‘ farm prices not sell 
a farm under the use n¢ 

uld bid. The banks wot not lend a 

the best in 1 ’ District 

But the prices of everything the fi r had 
to buy stayed up deflation spread 
from the farm t e t n until every busi- 


nessman 


other 


rhere is no estimat rrequ 


meant 
There has 
side of the 


‘ 


custom t& al 
vals by way of 
Since the war 
is beer t and I trust it 
Lot been necessary people at home— 
bless them-—have iooked after my polit- 
es for me and I have tried to make it 
them by devoting all attention to 
and none to polit 
1 deep appreciatior 
and with the h 
further su 


CLARENCE CANNON 
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Opening of a Second Front 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CHARLES KRAMER 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 22, 1942 


Mr. KRAMER. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
ORD, I include the following article from 
a Los Angeles paper: 

C. I. O. LEADERS ASK PRESIDENT TO OPEN SECOND 
FRONT AT ONCE 

Thirty-eight Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations leaders here have decided that Allied 
Nations’ war strategy should include imme- 
diate provisions for a second front. They sent 
a message so informing President Roosevelt, 
advising him that “only immediate land in- 
vasion of Western Europe will guarantee win- 
ning the war.” 

signers of the telegram are Phillip M. Con- 
neliey, local Congress of Industrial Organi- 
zations council secretary and a principal in 
the Newspzeper Guild; Oscar Fuss, former 
Workers’ Alliance director and now legislative 
director for the local Congress of Industrial 
Organizations council; Director James Bur- 
ford of the Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions American and Allied War Relief Com- 
mittee; Radio Commentator Tom Van Dyke; 
Congress of Industrial Organizations Office 
Secretary Clare Primack; John F. Allard of 
the U1 d Auto Workers’ war policy commit- 

and many officers of various Congress of 
Industrial Organizatic unions, including 
International Longshoremen and Warehouse- 
men’s Union, United Office and Professional 
Workers, United Cannery, Agricultural, Pack- 
inghouse Workers, Textile Workers, United 
Furniture Workers, Oil Workers’ organizing 
sommittee, and United Electical, Radio, and 


The Way To Get Rubber 


TENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. WILLIAM S. JACOBSEN 


OF IOWA 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 22, 1942 


Mr. JACOBSEN. Mr. Speaker, under 
to extend my remarks in the Rec- 

orD, I include the following editorial from 
the July 21 issue of the Philadelphia 
Record relative to the way to get rubber: 


7 Qv 
itave 


THE WAY TO GET RUBBER; PASS THE GILLETTE BILI 


Let’s quit fooling on rubber. Let’s qui 
trying 1 save taces 

Let’s remember that we must 
rubber to win the war 

That our rubber shortage is the mos 

rious of all shortages we face; and that the 

I forces need all the rubber we can 
possibly make, as quickly as we can make it 

The Record urges Cor 38 to speed trans- 
lation of e Gillette 1etic rubber bill 

at bill would: 

1. Take control of the country’s. synthetic 
rubber program out of the hands of Donald 
Neison and the War Production Board, which 
boggled it (to put it mildly), and vest 
responsibility in a new agency to be created 
by Congress, 


have more 


have 








2. Break the grip oi one group of oil inter- 
ests on the synthetic rubber program, which 
is wholly experimental, and assure that we 
will move at once to produce rubber by the 


already tested, more efficient grain alcohol 
process. 

Meantime, the Nation owes Congress, and 
the Senate especially, a debt of gratitude for 
bringing this fumbling with synthetic rub- 
ber out into the light—before it was too late. 

One amendment to the Gillette bill may 
be necessary: 

A provision that oil-process rubber fac- 
tories, already under construction and using 
vital steel, copper, and other war materials, 
shall be completed and put into operation. 

No one, in fact, contends that we should 
not make any synthetic rubber from petro- 
leum. We should explore every process. 

But when the alcohol process is admittedly 
faster, uses less in critical materials, is 
cheaper, and will give us much more syn- 
thetic rubber in much shorter time. 

It’s our duty to use the method which best 
will meet our emergency need. The experi- 
menting, valuable as it may be, must remain 
secondary 

That’s why the public has a right to ask 
Donald Nelson many questions he has not yet 
answered. That’s why Congress should find 


out why: 

When there is an abundant supply of both 
grain and other raw materials for the alcohol 
process, and an equally abundant supply for 
the petroleum process— 

Why did Nelson choose the slower, costlier 
process? 

Why did Nelson choose petroleum, when 
petroleum-produced butadiene never has been 
manufactured in commercial quantities; 
never has been tested in war service 

Whereas alcohol-produced butadiene has 
been produced in huge quantities, is not ex- 
perimental, and is used for 95 percent of the 
synthetic rubber of Europe’s armies on both 
sides? 

When the Soviet Government offered to 
send over its rubber experts to help us get a 
synthetic-rubber program started 

Why was that cffer ignored without even a 
reply? Was it because the Soviet process uses 
grain alcohol, not petroleum? 

We could ask a lot more que But 
the answers to these few would tell the Amer- 
ican people much about the rubber program 








tions 


which even the Senate committee has not 
been able to pry out of the War Production 
Board 

Whether Nelson was taken 01 by some of 
his $l1-a-year men; whether he was asleep at 
the switch, like Kimmel and Short; whether 


he really believes in gambling the whole rub- 
ber supply of the Nation on an experimental 
process which at best will turn out less rubber 
and take more time to do it 

Well, we don’t know the answer 
Nelson does 

The s he drops his opposition, let 
Congress clean up the rubber mess without 
further War Production Board interference, 
the better for War Production Board and the 
better for victory. 


But Mr 


ner 





To Win the War and the Peace 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. GEORGE W. NORRIS 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 23, 1942 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, in the 
July 27, 1942, issue of the New Republic 


appears an article written by Mr. Justice 


| 








Hugo Black entitled “To Win the War 
and the Peace.” I wish every person in 
the United States might read that article. 
It seems to me it paints a beautiful pic- 
ture of what should be in the mind and 
heart and soul of every American citi- 
zen, and what condition we should be in 
mentally to fight the war to a successful 
conclusion, and to bring about a peace 
which shall be lasting and permanent 
after our enemy shall have been de- 
feated. I ask, unanimous consent that 
the article may be printed in the Appen- 
dix of the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 


TO WIN THE WAR AND THE PEACE 


One of the first steps to take toward win- 
ning the war is to get rid of the idea that 
we could not lose it. It is dangerous to think 
that because we have never lost a war we 
could not lose one Japan also boasts that 
she has never lost a war. The people should 
know that we are in grave danger of losing if 
we do not make up our minds to do abso- 
lutely everything that we can do to defeat the 
enemy—absolutely everything that we can 


do—whatever the hardship or deprivations 
may be. We must be prepared uncrudgingly 
and without complaint—even eagerly—to 


devote ourselves, and all that we have or can 
get, to the sole and single cause of winning 
Civilian pleasures, business profits, special 
privileges of every kind, must all be subordi- 
nated to the one and primary task of an all- 
out effort to win. We are therefore forcibly 
confronted with the question of personal 
sacrifice. This means that we must deny our- 
selves all luxuries and even many things that 


we have considered to be daily necessities in 
order to devote every available resource to 
those who risk their lives on the battle 
fronts 


Complete victory can be complished only 








through the full cooperative efforts of every 
man and woman able to work, g or 
fight—the rich and the poor, the brilliant 
and the stupid; the white, the yellow, the 
brown, and the blac the Chri in and the 
non-Christian; the Republics he Democrat 
the Socialist, and all the rest. In Europe. in 
Asia, in Africa, in Australia, in Alaska, and 
in our own coastal waters the bombs and 
torpedoes of the Axis have indiscriminately 


snuffed out the lives of persons of all groups, 
races, and beliefs. The Axis tyrannies make 


War against all the peoples of the earth; the 









sacrificially maimed, blind, and dead will b 
of all colors, all classes, and al! f 

We should not forget the admonit that 
every country divided against itself is br 
to desolation. We must, therefore, disp 
with the luxury of quarre g among our 
over differences, however important, which do 


not directly relate to the cause for which we 
fight. If we win, freemen can settle their 














differences in a democratic way at the ballot 
box, and in courts whose judges are sworn to 
uphold the rican Constitutio1 If we 
lose, there will be no freemen, our Constitu- 
tion will not exist, and all differences will be 
rapidly 1 ited in the Hitler way—in con- 
centration or by firing squa 
Cooperation with our fighting allies is of 
equal importance wit cooperation among 
‘Ives. This cooperation should be com- 
>and sincere. That our form of govern- 
differs from that of me of our allies 
is no reason against the allian We are nt 
a constitutional monarchy, as Britain, nor 
are we a union of soviet socialist republics, 
as is Russia, but they eu re fighting 
Hitler, and between us and our allies there is 
therefore, the strongest of all bonds 
The debt which we owe to our fighting 
allies we can never fully repay. The very 
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least that we can do is to cooperate with them 
completely and sincerely. 


Uniortunately some Americans are not ten- 
dering that sort of cooperation to our allies 
They do a great disservice to the United 
states and the United Nations by sniping at 
our allies. They are playing Hitler’s game and 
are giving tangible aid and moral comfcrt to 


the enemy. The man who wants to keep our 
tanks at home, charging that the British don’t 
know how to use them anyway, is such a per- 
son; the man who, as does every Fascist from 
Hitler down to Mussolini, const t 5 






on his alleged fear of what he c: > Rus- 
sian menace is such a person; t n who 
says we should let China and J n fight it 





out between themselves is such a person. Ex- 
pressions like these are heard, noted, and wor- 





ried over in London, Moscow, and Chung- 
king—and heard, noted, and rejoiced over in 
Berlin and Tokyo. Consciously or uncon- 
sciously, people who talk this way tend to pro- 
mote division between ours es and our allies, 
which is exactly what Hitler and Goebbels 
pay their agents money to do all over the 


world. The Nazis have a way of getting people 
to dig their own graves before being executed; 
Americans whose words tend to separate 


from our allies, whether they are 


or not, are making enemy argum and aré 
giving Hitler help in his attempt to have them 
dig their own graves—and the graves of the 
rest of us as well 

Full cooperative effort among oul es and 


with our allies can win this war 


























when a total military victory is won, We ¢ 
the United Nations will have to face what is 
in many we the most difficult of all our 
problems: What sort of post-war world are 
we going to have in order to assure a perma- 
nent p —and not merely a temporary 
armisti 
There are some people in th orld—Hit! 
and his followers—who say that permanent 
peace is not only impossible but unde- 
sirable. They say that men attain t! ory 
only in battle. and that war, not peace, is the 
true source of happines There re other 
people who, while admitting the desirability 
of peace as an abstract matter, neverthele 
assert that as a practical war is 
defea t their as- 
c t t] on f at 
s of wars ! led th 
ce the b nr me 
e is a thire 1 f ‘ 
: e a Dal h y 
e belief tha , cre- 
ated f a nobler purpose than slaughter 
his fellow men; who believe tl ill who | 
one great brotherhood, ¢ m l 
and should dwell together in u 
We must see to it that the thi rroup 
group of those who believe in } , 
group which predominates ( 
plans are made for the post-war wo! I 
v the people, fight 1 ! for e 
right to run our wn gove 
own way, but we also fight to 1 ur chil- 
dren and our children’s childre 
hell of future wars 
We must not lose the oppor S 
time to win peace for our cl A 1 
n we have tried i I 
bipartite pacts, tripartite pact I e of 
power, and all the other } f di- 
tional diplomacy. None of these has averted 
war. The only thing tl ! s f d 
to try is unselfish cooperation a L na- 
tions. A people with the bolt a- 
tion, and pioneeri tv i 
to the United States should tf more han 
willing and more than able to take the lead 
in a cooperative program for permanent 
peace, a peace which will 
four fundamental freedoms t f 
Atlantic Charter already adopt is the f : 
ing faith of the United Natio! T D€ ly 
effective this charter must be expanded to all 
the continents, to all the 1 to 
all the peoples of the earth. As this is now 
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truly a World War, the peace we have to 
make must be a world peace, a lasting peace. 
Not until complete military victory has been 
crowned with such a peace will the people 
have won their war. 

We fight for a holy cause and a righteous 
victory To attain that victory we whole- 
heartedly pledge our lives, our fortunes, and 
our sacred honor. 


Huco L. BLack. 


A Second Front—Now or Never 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


or 


HON. HARRY S. TRUMAN 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 23, 1942 


Mr. TRUMAN. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix an editorial entitled “A 
Second Front—Now or Never,” published 
in the St. Louis Star-Times of July 14, 
1942. The editorial very adequately ex- 
and the attitude of 


; 


presses the tl 
+ mn) r 
ine peop ol 
subject 

There being no objection, 
was ordered to be printed 
ORD, as follows: 


unszIn 


the Middle West on this 


the editorial 
in the REc- 
YD FRONT 

war has nc 
lable dec 


front in Eu- 


order to keep 


i 
| 


reserves of men, but foodless soldiers without 
oil for their machines do not constitute an 
army. 

Let these things happen and Britain and 
America, together with their brave smaller 
allies, would face the most dangerous kind of 
uphill fight. Hitler would rush to a junction 
with Rommel in Egypt; Turkey would assur- 
edly join the Axis; the Arab world would 

g to the Germans; the position of 
in in the entire Near East would be 
untenable 

With Russia out of the war, there would be 
nothing to keep Germany and Japan apart. 
China’s dwindling supplies could then be 

opped entirely, and India’s fate 
would be foredoomed. What Vichy France 
would do, with her present apprehensions 
about Allied strength cleared away, is only 
From French Equatorial areas, 
Germany would have a spendid opportunity 
t reduce Africa and sever even the long 
supply route around the Horn. And what 
of the millions of Europe sustaining them- 
selves in barehanded rebellion in the hope the 
deliverer will come? Flesh and blood have 
their limits, and could we expect aught than 
that these brave patriots would sink back 
hopelessly under the thrall of their conquer- 
ors or be martyred on a colossal scale. This 
could be the last Bastille day for many years 
in France 

On all the globe the United Nations might 
hold only thre imperiled British Isles and 
North America There would be nothing 
certain about South America before such Axis 

Australia would be 


triumphs, and the fate of 
sealed in the far Pacific. Melancholy and ex- 
But there is grim 


treme pr phecies, perhaps 
logic in the conclusion tl the results of a 
Russian collapse would fulfill or approximate 
them 
We must, therefore, 
order to maintain one front 
possession of oil, with her back door sealed, 
could literally reverse the economic block- 
ade, slowing down the shipments of oil es- 
ntial to th 10,000 sequestered 


ilmost 


too obvious 


open a second front in 
Germany, in 


ie 4, yidiers 
British Isle: 
moment we 
if1 catastrophes 
a fearful toll of 
ns. Russia is still tying up 
f both the German Luftwaffe 
But if Russia falls, 
ar, and the Ger- 
is—would have 
bridgeheads « 
brought bac 
the east 
r halted the 
ichine. What 
f Pittsburgh 
could not 
a veteran army 


second only 


in the 
have a chance to avert 
Russia still 


the German 


of 
k 


years 


inticipated 
pay a high pri 
te We cannot 
unsel She has 
he tactical and 
unthinkable she 


on sea and 


rRurope 


conceri 


saying 


no less 
sorrow 

ur interest. 
nt. It may 
* taking the 


nt aavane- 
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But we have not yet speeded up our think- 
ing or our strategy to the kind of war Ger- 
many has invented. We are still delaying 
the appointment of a supreme war council 
for the Allied Nations. China and Russia do 
not even sit at the table with Britain and 
America in mapping war plans. Our own 
nation and England are debating whether 
to send every available American bomber at 
once to England or to wait until full-dress 
American bomber raids can be carried out. 

This is too close to the pattern of all our 
other disasters in this war to be tolerated. 
To the layman—and he has been as nearly 
right as the leaders—it appears certain that 
one overmastering fact must concern us— 
Russia must stand—and yet Russia is falling 
at a pace that tells us clearly she will go under 
if we wait to do all the things we think we 
must do in order safely to start an offensive. 

The solemn yet exhilarating truth is that 
even another Dunkerque is a small price to 
pay for one more winter that will find Russia 
still fighting and American production at its 
maximum. 

We believe the second front is now or 
never. Tomorrow it may well be a single 
front, and only too probably a front of Hit- 
ler’s own choosing. 


Tour of Magna Carta Over America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. ELBERT D. THOMAS 


OF UTAH 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 23, 1942 


Mr. THOMAS of Utah. Mr. President, 
I ask unanimous consent to have inserted 
in the Appendix of the Recorp a letter 
written to the editor of the Washington 
Evening Star by Eric Underwood in which 
he proposes a tour of the Magna Carta 
through American towns and cities. 

There being no objection, the letter 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 


PROPOSES 
AMERICAN 
It is good to read that the service held 
at Washington Cathedral Sunday was partly 
in c ation of Magna Carta. May I 
y the way, that King John did 
1 Magna Carta for very good rea- 
he was unable to write? He, how- 
have impressed his seal on the 
the parchments. There 
probably all executed 
one for each of the prin- 

and civil authorities. 
copies which survive are of ap- 
ual value manuscripts. I 
hope it is unnecessary to remind your read- 
ers that, after more than 700 years, one of 
these parchments, the best in condition, is 
now on American soil, at the Library of Con- 
here in Washington. It is unfortunate 
that present regu ons do not permit of its 
being n by public. The manuscript 
is not state property, but longs to one of 
therefore, 
uncertain that it will remain long in America 
But there are three manuscripts in exist- 
ence, it is a pity that American and 
British authorities cannot run the infinitesi- 
mal risk of collaborating in taking Magna 
Carta on a visit all around the United States 
It should be shown to as many people, men, 
women, and children, learned and wun- 
learned, as wish to see it, in as many cities 


TOUR 


OF MAGNA CARTA 


TOWNS AND 


THROUGH 
CITIES 


umer 


the 


rress 


the 


the English cathedrals and it is, 


the 








and towns, schools and colleges as possible. 
It should be accompanied by a competent 
lecturer who could make its history, con- 
tents, and background of lively interest even 
to the simplest minds. There is a story at- 
tached to Magna Carta and the struggle of 
many years of which it was the outcome as 
exciting as any thriller. 

A small charge for seeing it, possibly as 
little as 5 cents a head, might raise a sub- 
stantial sum for war charities. 

America and England have much to learn 
of one another. It is widely agreed that the 
English-speaking peoples will have to coop- 
erate closely for many years to come, whether 
in peace or in war. What is likely to assist 
mutual understanding and enthusiastic co- 
operation more effectively than the exhibi- 
tion and appreciation of this historic monu- 
ment, the earliest documentary guaranty of 
the common law and religious freedom which 
America and England share? 

The chief interest of the effigy on the Can- 
terbury pulpit in Washington Cathedral is 
the clause in Magna Carta which reads (in 
Latin): “That the Church of England shall 
be free”’—an indication that, even in those 
early days, the Anglican Church, though in 
communion with Rome, enjoyed already, long 
before the Reformation, a certain degree of 
independence. The clause, “To no man will 
we sell, deny, or delay justice,” the basis of 
American and English common law, never 
has been surpassed as a concise statement of 
the function of the law court. 

Perhaps the present writer, whose privilege 
it is to be a member of the executive board 
of the National Trust which holds this estate 
for the benefit of the English people, may 
be permitted to point out that the island of 
Runnymede in the Thames, the picturesque 
scene of the sealing of Magna Carta in 1215, 
was presented in perpetuity to the trust by 
an American lady, the late Lady Fairhaven, 
formerly Cara Leland, daughter of Henry 
Huttleston Rogers, of New York, 

Eric UNDERWOOD. 


Statement Issued on Behalf of the 


Synagogue Council of America 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JAMES M. MEAD 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 23, 1942 


Mr. MEAD. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix a statement issued July 
23, 1942, on behalf of the Synagogue 
Council of America. 

There being no objection, the state- 
ment was ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Since 1933 the world has been living 
through a crescendo of violence. The Jews of 
Germany were the shock troops who bore the 
first impact. Since then, as country after 
country has been engulfed by the flood of 
terror and bloodshed, among the most hap- 
less of the victims have been the Jews every- 
where. Their synagogues and institutions of 
religion, education, and benevolence have 
been destroyed. They have been subjected 
to unceasing pogroms, deprived of the right 
of earning their livelihood, their homes and 
possessions seized, themselves rounded up 
into concentration camps, and under condi- 








tions of inconceivable suffering and cruelty 
expelled into prison ghettos where privation, 
hunger, and disease have decimated them. 
The miserable survivors see themselves 
marked down for imminent death. 

But the ruthless oppressor has become im- 
patient with even these measures of in- 
human ferocity, and he is determined to 
obliterate the very name and memory of the 
Jew from the Europe of “the new order.” 
With unparalleled outrage he has mown 
down by the firing squad well nigh a million 
of defenseless Jewish children and women, 
as well as men, in the fields of death of what 
were once Poland and the free countries of 
central and eastern Europe. 

The blood of innocent men and women and 
children, whose only crime was that they 
worshipped the God of the Bible, cries aloud 
from the earth that will not cover it and will 
not silence it. This cry penetrates into the 
ears and into the heart of the world that still 
pays homage to the biblical teachings of re- 
ligion, and throughout the United Nations 
men ask, “How long, O Lord, how long?” 

The Fast of Ab, day of saddest memories, 
recalling the blackest chapters in the long 
epic of Israel—the destruction of the holy 
city of Jerusalem and its temple more than 
25 centuries ago, their second destruction, 
and the scattering of Israel to the four cor- 
ners of the earth 18%, centuries ago, the 
expulsion and exile of Jews from Spain ex- 
actly 444 centuries ago—has summoned the 
Jew once more to his synagogues to take up 
again the dirges of Jeremiah of old and the 
threnody born of Israel's centuried suffering. 

This year of ail years the Fast of Ab stirs 
American Israel to the depths. We mourn 
with lamentation as of old. We look out upon 
the scene of unparaileled horror in Europe 
where our own blood-kin and brothers in 
spirit live in affliction and die as martyrs. 

In the midst of our mourning, however, 
we are sustained by consolation and hope 

We find comfort in the undefeated spirit 
of our brothers and sisters in the lands of 
affliction, many of whom are resisting the 
tyrant at the risk of their lives and the lives 
of their kin. May they find comfort in the 
knowledge that American Israel has not for- 
gotten them, sorrows in their sorrow, hopes 
for their redemption, and will do whatever 


may be humanly possible to ease their bur- 
dens. 
We find comfort in the record of the sons 


and daughters of our people in the iands of 


the United Nations who have thrown them- 
selves into the struggle for freedom with 
unsurpassed valor. 

We are heartened by the dignity and the 


fortitude of the Jews of Palestine in the face 
of the peril which is nigh to them, and trust 
that they may be given necessary means to 
defend their lives and their homes. 

We find comfort in the expressions of sym- 
pathy and understanding which have come 
from leaders of other religious faiths both 
here and abroad; and we look to our Ameri- 
can Government and to the governments of 
ali the United Nations to take cognizance of 
the tragic plight of the Jewish people among 
the company of the martyred victims of the 
executioner’s hand. 

We acknowledge with humble thanksgiv- 
ing that our lot as American Israel has fallen 
in this blessed land of freedom, to which we 
are pledged with our hearts, with our souls, 
with our substance, and with our lives 

As the Fast of Ab is followed by the Sab- 
bath of Comfort, so we pray that this episode 
of tragedy may be followed by a dispensation 
of comfort for all mankind, achieved through 
victory for the cause of freedom and light 
followed by enduring peace 

Thus may we rise up from the day of 
mourning, strengthened by our prayers. 
“Turn us again unto Thee, O Lord, that we 
may return; renew our days as of old.” 
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Address by the Postmaster General at 
Slav Day Rally 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. SCOTT W. LUCAS 


OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 23, 1942 


Mr. LUCAS. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix a radio address delivered 
by the Honorable Frank C. Walker, Post- 
master General of the United States, at 
the Slav Day Rally of the American Slav 
Congress, at Chicago, Ill., July 19, 1942. 

There being no objection, the address 
was ordered to be printed in the REcorp, 
as follows: 

Before I left Washington, your Com- 
mander in Chief, and mine, did me the 
honor of committing to me this significant 
message for you. May this message, written 
just for you, find a place in the archives of 
your memory. 

“IT send warm greetings to the victory ré 
of the American Slav Congress 

“Your meeting is a stirring symbol of the 
unity of a mighty nation; a nation com- 
posed of many people from many distant 
lands. marching forward as one man in the 
name of freedom. 

“You, whose fathers’ soil has been overrun, 
need not be reminded of the nature of the 
enemy, nor of his black purposes 

“You who have helped to build these 
United States in factory and on farm, and 
have contributed so richly to the national 


lig 
Liy 


, 


culture, need not be told the meaning of 
America, or of her blessings 

“And you who send your sons into battle 
and forge the weapons of war that spell 


victory need not be cautioned to keep your 
courage high and your faith firm 
“For we all will crush 
cleanse the lands of your fathers 
freedom and peace to all men.’ 
It is with a feeling of profound respect and 


the and 


and bring 


tyrants 





sincere admiration that I greet this host of 
Americans of Slav descent. This great mul- 
titude, gathered from all corners of the 
United States for the one purpose of giving 
public expression of loyalty to our country 


and its institutions thrills all Americ De- 
spite the feuds and conflicts of centuries, 
you stand here today united under one ban- 
ner devoted to one cause cause of 
America. Never in all my experience have 
I seen stronger evidence of faith in our in- 
stitutions than that exemplified here today 
I have a profound sense of app ition of 
all that it means, of all that it can come 


to mean. I am hopeful that it may be 
beginning of a new and closer relationship 
between peoples whose fundamental con- 


cepts and ideals are so alik I trust and be- 
lieve it will be the inception of an epoch of 
amity and good will in the relations betweer 


all the peoples of Slav descent 








I am intensely interested th 
progress and development of the American 
Slav Congress. It is a token of the essenc 
of true Americanism. Our Nation is the suc- 
cessful evidence of the now-establi 
theory of the fathers of Republic 
people of every race, from every can 
united under one flag, that tl stand to- 
gether to sustain a government by the gov- 
erned, against assaults from foreign f 
from the enemy within our gates 

Here in this great city of Chicag the 
heart of the North American (¢ f 
have the most abundant proof of the truth 
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of this noble ideal. Here are found, perhaps 
to a greater extent than anywhere else on 
earth, the blending of the races. Here are 
found, among our most loyal Americans, a 
vast legion of men and women of foreign 
birth or descent, living in amity, bringing 
up their families in the pure air of freedom; 
their children go to the same free schools, 
they play the same games together, they go 
on to success in the same vocations and pro- 
fessicons, enjoying the blessings of equal op- 
portunity, of advancement, by the free exer- 
cise of honest endeavor, by the display of 
decent, law-abiding citizenship 

It matters not what may have been the 
country of their origin; whether they be 
of first, second, or third generation, foreign 
birth, the naturalized citizens of these Unitec 
States are now all Americans. Their hearts 
beat true to the flag of their adoption—the 
first flag raised in the New World to symbolize 
the cause of liberty. 

Among these groups of Old World origir 
none are mcre loyal, none more readily as- 
similated, none more worthy of respect than 
those in whose veins flows the blood of the 
Slav 

Many of my own nearest and dearest 
friends are of Slav origin. My association 
with these friends made my interest the 
keener in people. As the years have 

e on I have come to know much of the 

ory of the Slav people. I know the 

adness that has been yours in the cen- 

past. I know the sacrifices you have 

I know of your sorrows and sufferings 

w the fine spirit that animated you as 

ou endured it all. I am mindful, too, of the 

superb coura has inspired you through 

ur adversities I have come to know 

soul of the Slav. Your spirit of self- 

ce, your spirit of endurance, your fine 

your firm faith stand as a splendid 

pie to the people of all of the United 

Nations. To know that you stand united 

with us and form a very part of us gives great 

encour ment to the United Nations. It 
means much to the cause of Gemocracy 

This splendid Gemonstration of your unity 
and loyalty is an inspiration to us all and a 
cliallenge to the enemy. I said you are a 
part of us—and u are. You are a part of 
us because you are citizens of this great 
Nation. You are part of us because the am- 
bitions, the hopes, the ideals of your an- 
ce rs, back through the years, are one and 
the same—ali identical with the ambitions, 
S 1d the ideals of the founders of 

own United States These ideals are 
rably engraved in the words of our 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
Freedom of religion, freedom of expression, 
freedeom from want, freedom from fear.” 

Senator Norris, who, in my humble judg- 
ment tands among the first of America’s 

opposed our entry into the 
last w 1 this war he and 
rting the President’s and 
on’s program On his 
i y, which he celebrated 
st week, he tersely described the task which 
yurs today Yonditions which confronted 
at the time of the last war have no simi- 
the conditions which confront us 
that time honor 
and men, though they were 

the battlefield. The ensla 

was not then at stake 

1 then that the life of all 


their 


the hopes 


is zealously 


there was still 


1 


} as every other democracy 

uld be in danger. In this waz 

with an enemy whose am- 

to the entire world—and 

tion of every democ- 

recy til I is an unconditional sur- 

render of the A there 

peasement, no compromis 

Are these concepts to guide us in 
to come? Are these hopes to t 
Are these ideals worth fighting 
very pr nce here makes wel 


7 YY 
Bilail COMI 


must be 


of America. But with a sense of the realistic 
we must know that there will be grave days 
ahead—sad days of suffering; dark days of 
discouragement. We shall pass through a 
vale of tears before the shadow lifts, the 
glorious youth of our land will be called upon 
to sacrifice in great measure and the hearts 
of all of us will be heavy. The victory can- 
not—let us not deceive ourselves—the vic- 
tory cannot and will not be easily achieved. 

Torture and bloodshed and misery have 
come shockingly to our valiant allies. I am 
not certain that we in America fully estimate 
their valor, that we have a proper apprecia- 
tion of the sacrifice that is theirs. Gallant 
Russia, by its mighty efforts, has weakened 
the force of the world’s greatest military ma- 
chine and turned the course of its crushing 
power from a wounded and bleeding ally. 
Battling valiantly to stem the tide of the 
German horde, Russia sacrifices and suffers 
beyond all understanding. Brave Britain, 
isolated and unprepared, not only bore alone 
the brunt of history's mightiest air attacks 
with fine fortitude, but Britain still carries 
on, despite adversity and in keeping with her 
great tradition. On land and sea and in the 
air she and her colonials from Canada, Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, and South Africa con- 
tinue to fight on as only a truly great people 
can and will 

For 5 long, tragic years the heroic Chinese, 
against the greatest of odds and under the 
most trying circumstances, have defended 
their right to freedom against a cruel and 
oppressive assailant gone mad on an orgy of 
world conquest. 

The Pole, the Czech, the Yugoslav, the 
Greek, all hopelessly outnumbered and iill- 
prepared, acquitted themselves with remark- 
able fortitude. They strove against hate, 
intolerance, and bigotry—ali for the ideals of 
human justice, that means so much to you 
and to me and to America 

And now it has fallen to our destiny to do 

part. Many of our gallant boys have 

died fighting at Bataan and Cor- 

Their Filipino allies also covered 
themselves with glory 

Our men are now in the air and on the 
They are scattered over the face 
of the earth, fighting under our flag, making 
the supreme sacrifice for you and for me, for 
our America, in order that the freedom you 
have struggled for over the centuries—the 
freedom Washington's armies by thcir sacri- 

» won for us—shall be restored to us and to 
the world 

My good friends, we have need of unity and 

yalty and patriotism on the part of every 
ighting and working m and woman if this 
Nation of ours is to survive. We have need 
of the utmost effort and Superb teamwork if 
victory is to be ours. Let us pledge ourselves 
to give every moment of Our waking hours in 
support of our brave men in battle. Then 
will victory be ours; then, and only then, 
shall a true and just and righteous peace 
come to the peoples of the earth. Then shall 
we and the world with us have “freedom of 
religion, freedom of expression, freedom from 
want, and freedom from fear.” 


seven seas 


The War Debt—Editoria! From 
Sacramento Bee 


=< TENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. SHERIDAN DOWNEY 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 
Thursday, July 23, 1942 
Mr. DOWNEY. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 


the Appendix an editorial published in 
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a recent issue of the Sacramento (Calif.) 
Bee, entitled “Economists Are Taking 
New Attitude Toward War Debt.” I de- 
sire to state that the editorial very per- 
suasively and powerfully expresses my 
own opinion on the question of the war 
debt, and I desire to have it given wide 
publicity. 

There being no objection, the editorial 
was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, 
as follows: 


ECONOMISTS ARE TAKING NEW ATTITUDE TOWARD 
WAR DEBT 


No more revolutionary change ever has 
taken place in the economy of a great country 
than ours has experienced since the outbreak 
of the war. 

Already we have appropriated more money 
for the war effort than was spent by the Gov- 
ernment in its entire history from George 
Washington’s time to the beginning of the 
last World War in 1917. In one appropria- 
tion bill passed by Congress a few weeks ago 
we appropriated a greater amount—some 
$42,000 ,000,000—than the sum total of our na- 
tional debt after the last conflict 

If the war lusts 2 or 3 years longer, most 
of the econcmists agree our national debt will 
reach at least $200,000,000,000. It may be 
much more. Nobody knows : 

These are figures which in ordinary peace 
times would have driven the orthodcex con- 
servative financial mind to madness. Now 
we think nothing of it. Our main preoccu- 
pation is with winning the war, realizing that 
if we do not win it all of the values we have 
known heretofore and all of our accumula- 
tions will be wiped out completely. Not only 
this, but our trade and commercial inter- 
course with other nations will be so throttled 
by Nazi restrictions that it probably would 
be 50 years befo.e we could expect to rise 
again to our former station 

Hence, Americans are not thinking of the 
costs, but only of the ultimate victory we 
must achieve 

Not even the most orthodox financial view- 
point is critical of the heavy expenditures the 
war has imposed. On the contrary, many con- 
servative financiers are yielding something of 
the rigidity of their past concepts and now 
are acknowledging that the huge national 
debt which faces the country does not neces 
sarily mean ruin or the sacrifice of private 
enterprise 

Voicing this opinion 
of the Magazine 
Stern says: 

“Nobody really knows how much Federal 
debt is supportable in this country without 
either repudiation or disastrous inflation. 
The nearest example that could have any 
meaning to us is that of England. Twice in 
the last century anda half * * * she had 
a debt equivalent to double her national in- 
come and ‘got away with it.’ 

“At the indicated level of our 1942 national 
income that would be equivalent to a debt of 
about $225,000,000,000 It is an historical fact 
that orthodox economists have always and 
very greatly underestimated national-debt 
carrying capacity.” 

Pointing to the enormous increase in in- 
dustrial production we have attained under 
the cooperative action of Government and 
private enterprise without monetary limits, 
the writer asks this question: 

f it is possible to do this in wartime, why 
is it not also possible to discover practical, 
workable means of doing it in peacetime? 

What he means is that by discarding mone- 
tary limits and orthodox financial concepts 
we have achieved a higher degree of indus- 
trial production and general prosperity than 
ever before dreamed of in the history of the 
country. 

Unemployment is a dead issue, except in 
relation to transition industries 

Why cannot we do the same thing under 
peacetime conditi when the products of 


in the current issue 
of Wall Street, Laurence 
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our industrial production could go to tne 
greater comfort and happiness of the people? 

It is a question which is bound to inject 
itself into the future politics and economy of 
the country, once the war is won. 

Stern concludes by asking if it is visionary 
to say that i> the post-war years it will be 
impossible for us to maintain a national in- 
come of at least $125,000,000,000 in terms otf 
present price levels. 

On that basis, he points out, assuming 
Federal and other governmental Budgets re- 
quire $30,000,000,CO0 to $40,000,000,000 a year 
for services and amortization of debt, we 
still would be left with $85,000,000,000 to 
$95,000,000,000 a year for consumer spending 
and private savings investment, which is 
more than we ever had before. 





Pattern for Victory—Article by Thomas 
L. Stokes 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BURNET R. MAYBANK 


OF SOUTH CAROLINA 
IN THE SENATE OF THE UNITED STATES 


Thursday, July 23, 1942 


Mr. MAYBANK. Mr. President, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in 
the Appendix an article by Thomas L. 
Stokes entitled “Pattern for Victory,” 
which is published in today’s issue of 
the Washington Daily News. 

I call particular attention to the fol- 
lowing paragraph: 

Credit goes to President Roosevelt for his 
foresight. In a letter to Secretary of War 
Stimson over a year ago, on May 5, 1941, he 
ordered “a substantial increase in heavy- 
bomber production.” 





I refer to this paragraph to show that 
the President on this occasion, as on so 
many other occasions, has had vision 
when many others did not. 

There being no objection, the article 
was ordered to be printed in the Rrcorp, 
as follows: 


Bomb Germany out of the war! 

Give the Cologne-Essen-Emden treat- 
ment, whereby fleets of a thousand British 
bombers paralyzed those war production 
centers, to the 28 other key industrial cities 
of Germany. 

The Scripps-Howard newspapers can state 
authoritatively, on the basis of a careful 
survey of production, that a formula is at 
hand and that physical means are available 
for joint British-American air offensive on 
an immense scale. 

This would put 1,000 bombers, carrying 
3,000 or more tons of bombs, over one after 
another of those cities, night after night, to 
annihilate German war production and 
transportation by the sole use of bombing, 
against which the enemy has no present ade- 
quate defense. 

The offensive could begin 3 months from 
now, or shortly thereafter, to open a real 
second front. 

The means are provided by the enormous 
increase in American production of long- 
range bombers. 

All that is required is a decision by high 


Officials to concentrate air power against 
Germany. 

This would mean— 

Curbing the dispersal of long-range 


bombers in driblets to fronts throughout the 
world. 














Dispatching two-thirds of American 
bomber production to England, as it comes 
off the line in the next 3 months, to function 
as an American task force alongside the 
British Bomber Command. This would 
leave one-third of our production for the 
other fronts. Nothing would be taken from 
existing forces on present fronts. Only new 
production would go into the offensive 
against Germany. 

No new plants and no new types of air- 
craf‘ are needed. 

This program would set up a bomber task 
force of at least 2,000 planes—with 1,000 of 
them in operation constantly, 1,000 in re- 
serve. Each month, taking due sccount of 
weather conditions, this force could drop 
50,000 tons of bombs on German cities— 
5,000 tons apiece on 10 cities or, for each of 
them, nearly double the load which laid waste 
Cologne. 

Once organized and started, this rain of 
terror by bombs could go on month after 
month. 

Two events nave produced the favorable 
situation wherein an air offensive on this 
scale can be projected. 

In the first, credit goes to President Roose- 
velt for his foresight. In a letter to Secre- 
tary of War Stimson over a year ago, On May 
5, 1941. he ordered “a substantial increase in 
heavy-bomber production.” 

The order instituted an expanded program 
with utilization of automobile plants, calling 
for 500 long-range bombers a month by the 
middle of this year. It set up plants so vest 
that their present operations exceed thcse 
of the total United States automobile in- 
dustry at its height. The President’s order 
was widely hailed at the time as designed 
to create a great fleet of bombers to blast Nazi 
factories and communications 

The second event was Britain's terrific raid 
on Cologne last May 31, followed quickly by 
other mass raids on Essen, Emden, and other 
cities, opening the eyes of the world to the 
paralyzing force of air power when concen- 
trated in a thousand planes dropping 3,000 
tons of bombs in a single raid 

The doughty British Air Marshal Arthur 
Travers Harris realized his dream. He proved 
what could be done. But he could not keep 
it up. The results of American mass produc- 
tion are needed to bring the time when it 
can be done that way night after night, until 
the other industrial centers of Germany are 
knocked out. For that President Roosevelt 
prepared the way. 

Air Marshal Harris gave the cue when he 
said: 

“If I could send 20,000 bombers over Ger- 
many tonight, Germany would not be in the 
war tomorrow. If I could send 1,000 bombers 
over Germany every night, it would end the 
war by autumn.” 

By late autumn, under the formula here 
laid down, such an air offensive could begin. 

Enough bombers will be ready 

On behalf of a concentrated air offensive, 
it is urged that this might lessen the task 
of a land offensive, which would not only 
be infinitely more costly in lives and mate- 
rial but would require personnel and sup- 
plies and shipping in staggering quantities— 
not now available—considering Germany’s 
intensive preparations to meet such an 
offensive. 

Germany is not now prepared to meet an 
air offensive. The recent raids over Cologne, 
Essen, and other cities revealed that. 

But, it is emphasized, she must not be 
given time to prepare. 

Russia, the people of England, our own 
people, are crying for a second front to take 
the pressure off Russia. It is vital to Russia 
in her present straits. An all-cut air offen- 
sive would do that. 

In a recent interview in a Moscow news- 
paper which was calling for a second front, 
Maj. Gen. Mikhail Gromov, who was on the 
flight 5 years ago from Moscow to California 
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across the North Pole, advised American 
pilots that the only way to attack the Ger- 
mans at this juncture is with large numbers 
of bombers and fighters alike 

England's recent bombing activity has re- 
quired the retention of a large German air 
force in western Europe, but it has not been 
able to stop the raids. The bombs created 
a constant threat to Germany’s centers of 
production, and continual, wearing anxiety 
among her people 

All these factors would be intensified b 
a concentrated, continuous bombing atta 
in mass scale. 

The war cannot be 
offensive 

It might be won that way 


lost by such an air 





It Is Better To Cooperate and Hang 
Together—Otherwise We Are in Dan- 
ger of Hanging Separately 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


HON. MILTON A. ROMJUE 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1942 


Mr. ROMJUE. Mr. Speaker, I believe 
it was Pope who said “The greatest study 
of mankind is man.” That is a state- 
ment worthy of at least some considera- 
tion. In the hurly-burly of this historic 
period of the world’s epoch writing we 
find plenty of volcanic mouths in most 
every country on the gicbe, the world 
around, apparently, giving forth an al- 
leged solution of all problems. 

It seems, and I repeat “seems,” easy 
to handle or solve every one else’s prob- 
lem by those who cannot solve their own. 
Out through the Middle West you will 
find each spring of the year and through- 
out the summer season, from one to three 
men stalking the street corners of every 
hamlet and village and, of course, more 
in number in large cities or centers of 
population, who, though they never 
plowed a row of corn or hoed a hill of po- 
tatoes, express almost daily with loud 
voice and gesticulating arms just how to 
do the job. That one thing they are 
quite certain about, to wit: What they do 
not know is exactly what they do know. 
How fortunate it would be if we could all 
ever realize that if we only knew what we 
do not know we would know much more 
than we do know. 

Primarily and essentially most people 
are of honest and of good intent; yet per- 
haps there are some in most every com- 
munity who have a reckless disregard for 
the truth. Such individuals and such 
nations of that type are always ulti- 
mately the losers in life’s battles. 

In the economy of nature it was prob- 
ably necessary from the beginning that 
mankind be to some extent selfish 
cause otherwise there might not have 
been any great progress fully achieved. 
Yet when the power of selfishness be- 
comes unleashed, and becomes a bound- 
ing power of disregard for the rights of 
humanity, all the finer elements of civili- 
Zation are on trial and threatened with 
destruction. 


pe- 
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I fear far too many persons look at 
problems or questions and the answers 
to them as they want to see them—that 
is, as it is their heart’s desire to see 
them—whereas sound judgment and 
common sense see things as they are or 
as nearly so as humanly and mentally 
possible. Prejudice and passion have no 
proper place in the solution of grave and 
important questions and _ problems. 
Good, sound reasoning, in the solution 
of important matters, always leaves prej- 
udice and passion lost in the wilderness 
to stew in their own wrath and fog. A 
good clear head is always worth more 
than a hundred flickering, floundering 
tongues. 

Among mankind it must be remem- 
bered there is no perfection. It can only 
be approximated to a more or less degree 
and never achieved. One of the most 
helpful things to mankind is to be and 
keep well balanced in mind and judg- 
ment. It is better to know than to guess, 
to be certain than te speculate. I have 
known some of the finest people in the 
world to lose their homes when they 
honestly believed they were saving them. 
So, after all, it is each individual’s duty, 
not only to himself and his family and 
friends, but to his country also, to think 
things through and completely for the 
common good 

THI 

Probably every country in human his- 
tory has produced some characters that 
sometimes add a glamorous luster to prog- 
ress and Christian civilization, and some- 


UNBALANCED HITLER 





times others become destroyers of all 
they can destroy of the finest fruits of 
civilization and Christianity itself. This 


type of man—the utter destructionist— 
is the flash in the pan. This type of 
man, on a point here and there, may be 
found to be intensely effective but lack- 
ing real balance, and finally proves to be 
dumb- more dumb than thousands 
who march under his command. 


—-PYP} 


HITLER S TRENGTH AND WEAKNESS 


Hitler, as time will prove, is not a well- 
balanced mal! He is not and cannot be- 
come such. Heis both shrewd and dumb. 





He is shrewd in estimating the frailties 
and weaknesses of man. At least one- 
half, if not more, of what success he has 
had in war has been due to causing the 
people he set out to conquer to conquer 
themselves, or at least unconsciously on 
th I to aid him in achieving his vic- 
t over them Take France, for in- 
ce Hi induced them to defe 

themsel\ very, very largely so. Do 
ve not remember, my friend, can you 
not recall, when Hitler’s forces were fac- 
ing France’s troops along the Maginot 
] how for several weeks Hitler’s prop- 
: 1 system was assuring France’s 
{ i ] Hitier’s troops liked them 
and had nothing against them: that 
they onl ted England; and how they 
fre ith the troops of France. 
They l m up and then con- 
quered them before they even attacked 
England to more than in a slight way 


Hitler has set up his propaganda sys- 
tem in all countries he contemplated 
conquering, including our own Nation. 

Before pursuing this further I will dis- 
cuss briefly the Japs. They are wholly 
withcut honor and always were, and § 





will they always be. No one but the 
dumbest idiot would think of blaming 
America for the war with Japan. They 
had previously agreed with Hitler to join 
forces against the allied group. They in- 
tended to bring us into the war and con- 
quer us and divide the spoils. America 
was intended to be divided along with 
other conquered nations. They had 
joined with Hitler even before Hitler 
struck a blow to start this World War 
No. 2. 

The policy of Japan and Hitler and 
their plan to conquer America is to divide 
our Own people. That was the plan and 
policy they had agreed upon even before 
the Pearl Harbor attack. Keep every- 
body in America dissatisfied and com- 
plaining, is the Hitler and Jap strategy. 
“Teach them to complain.” That was 
and is their program against us—against 
we Americans. 

We are now engaged in the world’s 
most destructive war. It must continue 
until ultimate or final victory or our own 
country’s destruction. It will end as it 
must end in a victory on our side, and 
the destruction of the false and inhuman 
course followed by the treacherous Japs 
and Hitler. These murderous scoundrels 
had hoped our people would not compre- 
hend the scope and extent of their pur- 
pose, but the foresight of President 
Roosevelt and those who have been in 
accord with his foreign policy followed 
through to the end is proving to be the 
wisest we could have followed, taking 
all factors into consideration. The 
President’s job as Commander in Chief 
is a tremendous one. Greater in respon- 
sibility than any other President. With 
the great expanding growth of our coun- 
try has come added and increasing duties 
and responsibilities. Our country has 
been honored with a great and distin- 
guished line of Presidents, some abler 
and wiser than others. No one of them 
always pleasing and satisfying everyone, 
of course. Each one praised and criti- 
cized in proportion to the difficulties of 
the task before them and at hand. In 
my judgment, no one has seen with a 
clearer vision than has President Roose- 
velt, the certain and approaching dan- 
ger that was headed our way. Those 
who felt we were in no danger and that 
no foreign power could “get over here,” 
as some said, certainly can by this time 
realize the danger we were in and still 
are in. 

The enemies have landed on our shores 
Their saboteurs were sent, who came for 
destruction of our plants engaged in our 
defense work, and it is fortunate these 
eight men were forestalled and captured. 
We shall capture more, many more, and 
they must be dealt with as those who 
came here to destroy our Government 
and our country ought to be dealt with. 

Beside the problem mentioned there are 
those, some with honest motives and some 
with apparently honest motives, who seek 
to heckle and snipe at whatever policy or 
suggestion the Commander in Chief 
makes. Considerable of this during our 
earlier preparation work for defense 
somewhat hampered our country’s ef- 
forts. 

President Roosevelt’s broad experience 
places him in a position of a great lead- 
ership in this crisis, and he deserves and 
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our country and Nation deserves intelli- 
gent and patriotic cooperation. It is no 
time to engage in “rocking the boat” and 
muddling matters up over either petty 
or political prejudicial carping. 

After all it is not a question of patriot- 
ism but it is a question of sound judg- 
ment. Many honest men make errors 
of judgment and unwarranted criticism 
assists and aids our enemies. However 
honest the critic may be some people 
both in and out of Congress could not 
see through the clear, cold eye of judg- 
ment the true picture existing, at least 
until after Pearl Harbor, however honest 
their opinions might have been. 





Appointment of Leahy Significant 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. JOHN W. McCORMACK 


OF MASSACHUSETTS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 23, 1942 


Mr. McCORMACK. Mr. Speaker, un- 
der leave to extend my remarks in 
the Recorp, I include the following article 
by David Lawrence from the Washington 
Evening Star of yesterday: 


APPOINTMENT OF LEAHY SIGNIFICANT—VIR- 
TUALLY UNIFIES UNITED Sratres WAR Forces 
UNDER ONE HEaD 
Without any extended explanation, but 

with a significance that will not be missed by 

the American people or by leaders abroad, 

President Roosevelt has taken the first step 

toward what may ultimately make him the 

generalissimo of the entire war effort of the 

United Nations. 

Mr. Roosevelt has appointed a Chief of Staff 
of the United States armed forces. This is 
the first unification of the Army, Navy, and 
Air Forces under a single head that we have 
witnessed since the war began. The new ap- 
pointee—Admiral Leahy—occupies a _ post 
that was never prescribed in our national de- 
fense statutes, but which logically can be cre- 
ated under an Executive order. For the new 
Chief of Staff for the President is in effect an 
aide to the President—if it be desirable to 
think of it along traditional lines—but an 
aide who really will act as liaison between the 
President and the heads of any or all military 
agencies 

It was inevitable that the appointment 
should be made, because the President him- 
self could not very well act as coordinator of 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force without having 
someone at his side to sift details, advise 
him as to their meaning, and follow through 
in the proper way on decisions once made 


TOO MUCH FOR PRESIDENT 


The move is an excellent one from many 
angles. First of all, the President has con- 
centrated so much power in his own office 
that he cannot possibly give the orders and 
check up on their execution. He has had the 
help of Harry Hopkins, for instance, his 
confidential adviser and aide on matters of 
lease-lend, but Mr. Hopkins is not a military 
man and many of the problems are of a 
technical nature with which no civilian can 
possibly become familiar during the opera- 
tion of a major war 

Admiral Leahy, on the cther hand, has the 
personal confidence of the President and is 
not only broadly familiar with the diplomatic 
aspects of this war, having served in the 
ticklish job of Ambassador to the Vichy Gov- 
ernment, but he was Chief of Naval Opera- 


as 








tions for several years and was in intimate 
contact with President Roosevelt. 

This correspondent and many other ob- 
servers have been urging the appointment 
of a staff of naval and military and air officers 
who could be divested of any actual operat- 
ing or administrative responsibilities and give 
their whole time and thinking to the broad 
problems of strategy. Admiral Leahy’s ap- 
pointment could mark the beginning of such 
a staff, for if the admiral called to his side 
the best military minds we have in America 
it would be a logical step. Otherwise, in due 
time he will become so loaded up with detail 
himself that he will be unable to give the 
planning side of the military situation the 
attention it will constantly deserve. 

Under the Constitution the President, 
being the Commander in Chief of both the 
Army and Navy, represents the only unified 
high command we can have, but it was hardly 
intended by the Constitution that the Chief 
Executive should be equipped with the neces- 
sary technical knowledge to act as an operat- 
ing Executive in time of war. The most the 
President can do is to pick the right military 
advisers and follow the plans they recom- 
mend plus his own appraisal in the light of 
information from all other sources. 


DEMANDED BY MODERN WAR 


But basically the constitutional term Com- 
mander in Chief was doubtless intended to 
be symbolic of the fact that all services were 
responsible to the Chief Executive and that 
each service would have its own commander 
in chief. It so happens that modern warfare 
makes it necessary to fight jointly and that 
mere coordination between the heads of in- 
dependent armed services is not sufficient. 
There must be some one to decide questions 
that arise during the coordinating process. 

The President has been trying to do the 
deciding and accomplish the thousand and 
one other civilian tasks that fall to him. 
Now, however, he has acquired expert help 
and, in effect, a deputy commander in chief 
whom he trusts and who can take a load of 
detail from his shoulders. 

It is fortunate that there is a man avail- 
able who is temperamentally and personally 
fitted to work in such a high post not only 
with the President but with the high officers 
of the Army, Navy, and Air Forces. 

Admiral Leahy has had broad experience. 
He will organize the military side of the 
President’s wartime obligations and if in 
the end Mr. Roosevelt acquires the full re- 
sponsibility for deciding how the forces of 
the United Nations shall be apportioned and 
what commanders shall be supreme in specific 
areas or zones, he will have at his side an 
adviser who can steer him through the maze 
of technical questions that arise in actually 
operating the biggest Army, Navy, and Air 
Forces the world has ever seen assembled 
under a single command, 





Farm Wage Rates 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CARTER MANASCO 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1942 


Mr. MANASCO. Mr. Speaker, for the 
past few months the so-called farm bloc 
has been bitterly criticized for its effort 
to raise the standard of living of the mil- 
lions of farm families in our country. 
The members of the so-called bloc have 
been accused of breaking down the 
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President’s program to curb inflation. 
In fact, they have been accused of being 
fifth columnists. 

It is human nature for a person to 
want to make as high a wage as the 
traffic will bear and purchase the neces- 
sities of life at the lowest possible figure. 
What are the facts? The Bureau of 
Agricultural Statistics informs me that 
the gross income, including Government 
payments, per farm in Alabama for the 
year 1941 was $946. That is not net in- 
come, mind you, for out of this gross in- 
come the farmer must pay a substantial 
sum for fertilizer, seed, repairs, and 
equipment. The $946 does not represent 
the labor of the head of the family only, 
for anyone familiar with farms knows 
that the children, from the time they are 
8 or 9 years of age, and the farmer's 
wife go to the field as soon as they have 
had their breakfast and work until sun- 
down. Most of them do not come home 
in the evening to a home equipped with 
running water, electricity, and other so- 
called necessities of life. The average 
cost of a farm home in Alabama is $600. 

What are the contributing factors to 
the rise in our cost of living? Is it neces- 
sarily the cost of the product as it comes 
from the farm? I will admit that the 
cost of farm products is one factor, but 
is it all? The price the farmer receives 
for the cotton in your shirt will not 
amount to 12 cents, yet shirts have 
advanced since January 1 not less than 
25 cents. Agricultural statistics will 
show that the wages per farm family, 
not per farm individual, but per farm 
family, including the labor of the wife 
and children, amounts to about 11 cents 
per hour. We hear daily of a movement 
to better the standard of living of our 
workingman. No farmer objects to the 
standard of living of our industrial work- 
er being raised, but they do think that 
the raise should be horizontal and in- 
clude all workers if there is going to be 
a raise at all. Anyone who has ever fol- 
lowed a plow will soon reach the conclu- 
sion that a farmer is a laborer. The 
children of the farmer do not have the 
educational advantages of the urban in- 
dustrial worker. They do not have the 
advantage of medical care. They have 
no supervised playgrounds, yet when 
some one tries to improve their standard 
of living, he is immediately accused of 
being a member of a bloc that is detri- 
mental to our war effort. 

Most of you who do not come from 
rural sections fail to appreciate the seri- 
ous plight of agriculture. Today when a 
common laborer can earn from 55 to 85 
cents an hour in a war industry, it is 
almost impossible to get him to stay on 
the farm to produce the focd and clothes 
we need. Unless there is an equitable 
balance between the earnings of our 
farmers and the industrial workers, we 
will face a very serious food shortage 
next year for the farmer is not going to 
stay on the farm to grow food when his 
income is so out of balance with that of 
an industrial worker. 

If you think farm wage earners are 
being overpaid as compared with the in- 
dustrial workers, you will find the follow- 
ing figures from the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics most enlightening: 
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Farm wage rates, Alabama, 1941-42 


Per month 





With board Without board 





Annual average..--| 








How many of you would try to send 
your children to college with such an in- 
come? 

It is true that the farmer is not buying 
as many War bonds as the industrial 
worker, but anyone knows that this is 
due to his low income and not because he 
is unpatriotic. In my home county there 
are over 6,500 young men in the armed 
forces out of a total population of 64,000. 
These farm boys are giving their all to 
protect democracy and their parents are 
working from sun to dark to feed them. 
It is obvious to the most simple-minded 
that no group is more patriotic and no 
group is making a greater contribution 
to our war effort than the farmers of 
America. I shudder to think of what 
the result would be if this low-income 
group should decide to strike for higher 
incomes. You do not need to worry 
about the farmer doing his part in the 
war effort but do not accuse him of 
wrecking our economy when he merely 
seeks justice. 





A Soldier’s Letter 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS F. FORD 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1942 


Mr. THOMAS F. FORD. Mr. Speaker, 
the following letter from one of my con- 
stituents, a veteran of World War No. 1, 
sends me this copy of a letter from his son 
with permission to publish if his name is 
not used. 

Since this letter seems to me to typify 
the spirit of our fighting forces, I feel that 
it should be published in the ConcrEs- 
SIONAL RECORD. 

Sure the Japs got the jump on us, but, 


animated by the spirit displayed in this 
letter will make them curse the day they 
loosed their treacherous asSault on Pearl 
Harbor. 

Hr Ya, Dap? Well, here we (sorry, I 
can’t tell you where), but you understand. 
You, too, slipped aboard a transport one 
dark, blustery, rainy night, back in 1918. 
Your old ship, one of a great convoy, one of 


are 


what another great American President 
called “a bridge of ships,” dared the sub- 
infested waters of the North Atlantic in 


February, which, without subs, w: 
noon tea party. 

We, of course, where we're 
going, but we’re on our way. But re- 
member, Dad, this outfit is not made up of 


Ss no alter- 





i17at 
jus 
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softies. It’s made up of the run-of-the- 
mine Americans, counter jumpers, soda jerk- 


ers, bookkeepers, carpenters, plumbers, ma- 
chinists, steel workers, farmers, real-estate 
salesmen, railroaders, and a hundred and 


one other kinds of bohunks, but they are 
American soldiers, one and all. 

Sure, it’s a tough assignment. Them Japs 
got a flying start, but, Dad, wait till we get 
working on them on their home grounds. 

It’s too bau Mother can’t be with you to 
read this letter. How she would beam with 
joy—and tears. I remember when I was 5 
years old, before she left us, on Armistice 
Day, she showed me one of your old letters 
from “somewhere in France” in which you 
assured her that “When the old Rainbow 
Division got into the front lines, how the 
Huns would crumple up.” You fellows did 
just that; you drove them Huns from their 
Hindenburg line and back across the Rhine. 
When we get a crack at them Japs, boy, are 
they gonna crumple up? You're telling me! 

It’s a great life, Dad. I am sure that we 
are the best fed, the best clothed, and the 
best equipped Army that ever took the 
field. But it should be, for we are taking 
the field for the greatest Nation in the 
world, and for a way of life that’s worth 
living for in peace and dying for in war. 

That's how all my buddies feel. We have 
Only one crab in our outfit. What do you 
suppose he crabs about? Why, because he 
can't just go straight to Tokyo and pull old 
Hirohito’s whiskers—if the guy has whiskers. 

Just get a load of this: “What in hell we 
waitin’ for, why don’t we go straight to 
Tokyo. I jined this man’s Army to fight— 
not to joy-ride in a luxury liner.” 


Well, so long, Dad. Be seeing you. Re- 
member me to Mary. 
Your son, 
DIcK. 





Wages and Inflation 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 23, 1942 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my 
remarks in the Recorp, I include the 


following: 


DECLARATION OF THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF 
A 










LABOR ON WAGES AND INFLATION, JULY 20, 
1942 
Every American working for wages is per- 
nally and vitally concerned in the Nation’s 
effort to avert inflation. Every wage earner 
ed in the Nation’s wage 
I licy t effect of this policy on the 
work ( tribution to maximum war pro- 
aquctior 
Every American worker will do his very 
utn to help his country win. But he will 
insi that ur cOmmon sacrifice be equal, 
fair l To assure equality, fairness, 
1 jus l in tl r effort, the Amer- 
ican F n of Labor offers the following 
pros? of inflatior ntrol 
v 
1. Wage adjustment through the process 
of collective bargaining between labor and 
management: All disputed wage issues, ex- 
cept those covered by wage-stabilization 
agreements, shall be settled by (a) direct 
negotiation, (b)} conciliati and arbitration, 


and (c) submission to the National War 
Labor Board for final decision 

2. Voluntary wage-stabilization 
ments: Voluntary wage-st ] 


agree- 


bilization agree- 


ments are now in effective Operation in the 
shipbuilding and construction industries, 
covering more than 2,500,000 workers. Vol- 
untary wage-Stabilization agreements shall 
be negotiated and executed in other key 
industries and occupations, with wage-stabi- 
lization boards established in each, similar 
to the boards now in operation. 

3. Wage-policy commission: A wage-policy 
commission shall be established, consisting 
of an equal number of representatives of 
labor, management, and the Government, to 
coordinate and unify wage policies and to 
prescribe such agreed policies to all Govern- 
ment agencies whose activities are related to 
wage adjustment, directly or indirectly. 

4. Payment of wage increases in War bonds, 
cashable after the war: Future wage increases 
for the same work shall be paid in whole or 
in part in a special series of War bonds not 
convertible into cash until after the war, 
except in distress situations. The use of such 
bonds will prevent dislocation of our wage 
structure and will enable workers to build 
up a reserve of buying power to be released 
after the war to sustain our economy and 
prevent unemployment when the armed 
forces and war industries are demobilized. 


PROFITS 


5. Immediate application of effective con- 
trol of excessive corporate profits through 
taxation and through integrated cost control 
on all Government purchasing. 


FISCAL CONTROL 


6. A program of progressive income taxa- 
tion designed to prevent personal profiteering 
in wartime, and increased contributions for 
an expended social security program with 
wider coverage which would give the mass of 
our wage earners a measure of economic se- 
curity when war employment ends. 

7. Voluntary contribution by all citizens to 
the cost of winning the war by largest pos- 
sible investment of their earnings in War 
bonds 


COST OF LIVING CONTROL 


8. Effective control of prices on consumer 
goods at the retail, wholesale, and manufac- 
turing levels, and control of rents. 

9. Rationing of all scarce commodities to 
distribute them fairly among all and to pre- 
vent profiteering and hoarding 

CONTROL OF COSTS ON WAR CONTRACTS 

10. Price ceilings on materials and equip- 
ment produced on Government account can- 
not and will not keep down the cost nor 
eliminate profiteering in war production. 
Price ceilings on war contracts tend to retard 
war output. They are inflexible, unrealistic, 
and cumbersome to administer. In expanded 
production unit costs are constantly reduced 
and military specifications are constantly 
changing. Maximum economy in govern- 
ment spending for war goods, combined with 
maximum output and maximum speed, can 
only be achieved through unified cost con- 
trol. Werecommend that the necessary tech- 
nical service be established in the Executive 
Office of the President to direct and unify 


cost control in all procurement and war- 
production agencies 
On April 27 the President of the United 







States laid down a sever int program to 
contro] the of living The program 
called for stabilization of profits, stabilization 
of wages, and stabilization of farm prices. It 
also provided for ceilings on prices of con- 
sumer goods and rents, purchase of War 
bonds, rationing, and credit curtailment. The 
President told the Nation that the cost of 
living can be stabilized only if profits, wages, 

farm prices are stabilized at the same 
time ie said, “The important thing to re- 
member is that each one of these points is 
dependent on the others if the whole program 
is to work.” This he laid down as the essen- 
tial principle of equality of sacrifice, of equal- 
ity of privilege for all to work for victory of 
democracy by democratic means. 


cost 


and 
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To date this principle has been disregarded. 
Only wages are being subjected to control. 
Exorbitant personal and corporate profits from 
war production are daily reported in the press. 
Even greater profits are concealed by clever 
accounting devices. Food prices continue to 
rise. There are no price ceilings on some 25 
farm commodities. 

Labor must not be made the scapegoat for 
the administrative deficiency in the inflation 
control to date. There must be one unified 
policy of inflation control equally applied to 
all groups and enforced by active and free 
participation, willing and understanding, on 
the part of the people themselves. 

Labor will accept wage stabilization which 
is accompanied by stabilization of profits and 
other income payments. Labor insists that 
wage stabilization be achieved not by arbi- 
trary decree but by agreement. Wage stabili- 
zation must not preclude correction of sub- 
standard rates, elimination of inequalities, 
nor adjustment of rates to compensate for 
increased skill and output. 

The American Federation of Labor proposes 
the above program as a constructive and 
workable plan of inflation control under which 
democratic procedures will be safeguarded, 
collective bargaining will continue to be the 
major instrumentality of wage stabilization, 
and cost of living will become firmly anchored. 

Labor can and should be a responsible part- 
ner in winning the war. The adoption of our 
plan will enable American workers to increase 
speed and productivity of war industry as 
free and willing citizens striving mightily for 
victory of democracy over dictatorship and 
enslavement, 





Earl Wilson, of Indiana 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. ROBERT A. GRANT 


OF INDIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 23, 1942 


Mr. GRANT of Indiana. Mr. Speaker, 
I have here an editorial from the Greens- 
burg Daily News which refers to our 
friend and colleague the gentleman from 
Indiana, Eart Wiitson. This editorial is 
evidence that the people of Mr. Wrson’s 
home district and State are aware and 
appreciative of the fine work being done 
by our distinguished colleague from In- 
diana. He is one of the most sincere, 
hard-working men I have ever known, 
and he deserves special credit for his sev- 
eral victories in his one-man war he has 
been and is waging on the waste of criti- 
cal materials and on the lax working 
habits of Government employees. 

The editorial follows: 
WILSON DEFENDS MIDDLE WEST 
Richmond Palladium Item one d 
published an article on Represen- 
tative Witson of the Ninth District which 
we think worthy of repetition. It follows: 

EARL WILSON is one of our Hoosier Repre- 
sentatives at Washington. He represents 
the Ninth Indiana District. Wilson must 
have been repressing deep feelings for many 
moons the way he finally let go in Congress 
the other day against the people living in 
our eastern States 

The easterners have been panning us mid- 
die westerners about not knowing a war is 
going on; about being complacent; and 
about anything else they could think of that 
would indicate how superior they feel they 
are over us backwoodsmen. 


The 
this week 


Ul 








It seems, however, that we middle west- 
erners have been exceeding the quota when 
it came to buying War bonds and stamps and 
that the easterners have been falling far 
short in what they should be buying. So 
Representative WILSON opened up on the 
easterners on that score. 

He reminded them how warlike they were 
before Japan attacked us; how they were all 
for casting the Nation into the European war 
when we were woefully unprepared, almost 
disarmed. He pointed out how we middle 
westerners wanted to arm the country ade- 
quately for its defense under modern con- 
ditions, but also desired to keep out of war 
if humanly possible. Then he recalled to 
their attention the hard names they called 
us middie westerners for refusing, unpre- 
pared, to follow them into a reckless inter- 
ventionism. And now, as he sarcastically 
declared, “Indiana is over her bond and 
stamp quota, New York, financial giant of 
the Nation, is below. [Illinois is Over her 
quota, the District of Columbia is below. 
Ohio is over, Pennsylvania is below.” 

The closing words of Representative W1IL- 
soW sling it into our effete easterners so just- 
ly and effectively that they deserve to be 
repeated here: “I’m justly proud of my 
State. We didn’t want any part of a war 
that could only be lost by every country 
involved; we didn't want to set our country 
back 50 to 100 years in progress; we didn’t 
want to have to rebuild, we wanted to keep 
on building; but now that we are in it, 
every other State of the 48 will have to fight 
every foot of the way if they top us in the 
war effort. 

“Just more proof that the dog that barks 
the loudest is not likely to bite.” 





Salary Increase for Postal Employees 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JERRY VOORHIS 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1942 


Mr. VOORHIS of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the follow- 


ing editorial from the Los Angeles 

Examiner: 

VITAL SERVICE—-POSTAL EMPLOYEES DESERVE PAY 
RAISE 


“The communications system of the United 
States is in great part made up of the postal 
establishment, which is the very nerve center 
of our wartime business and personal activi- 
ties. 

“Remember that the communications sys- 
tem is the first thing that our enemies en- 
Geavor to destroy in each country they in- 
vade so that they may bring consternation to 
and divide the people.” 

This piece of strategic truth, this warning 
to all postal employees of the United States, 
was issued recently by Postmaster General 
Walker. 

The connotation is clear. 

Postal employees are the guardians of a 
vital sector of home defense. 

As such, they must be, and have always 
been efficient, loyal, intelligent, and devoted 
public servants. 

While nobody denies this, there is grave 
doubt whether the Congress recognizes the 
human needs of the postman or the simple 
economic justice that is inherently his, as 
an American, a valuable worker or an eco- 
nomic unit. 

The Congress has dawdled and quibbled 
months over a bill—H. R. 7071—which would 








give temporary increases of pay to postmen 
for the duration and 6 months after. 

Postmen have not had a raise for 17 years. 

While other sections of labor obtained a 
higher percentage of the profit, dollar by 
agitation, pressure, legislation, or strike, the 
post office employees have merely petitioned 
the Congress and patiently, under severe 
financial difficulties, waited for a favorable 
outcome. 

This is not fair play, and it is not sensible. 

It is injurious to the morale of our vital 
communications system. It is a reproach to 
the wisdom of legislators who are presumably 
friendly to labor and zealously concerned over 
the maintenance of smoothness in essential 
national services. 

There is no question at all that the post- 
men have fully earned a salary increase 

There is no question that their work is 
more than ever taxing and valuable. 

There is no question that a migration of 
postmen to other war jobs that would at 
least supply their families with the necessi- 
ties of life, would be a serious blow to the 
speed, safety, and privacy of the mails. 

H.R.7071 should be approved by commit- 
tee, presented to the Congress and passed 
without further ado. 

The country needs it perhaps more than 
the faithful but sadly neglected postman. 





Menace Confronting Dairy Farmers of 
Wisconsin 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. FRANK B. KEEFE 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1942 


Mr. KEEFE Mr. Speaker, I want to 
again direct the attention of the Con- 
gress, the United States Department of 
Agriculture, and the people of America 
to the serious menace that confronts the 
dairy farmers of Wisconsin. 

It will be recalled that the United 
States Department of Agriculture called 
upon the dairy farmers of the Nation 
to greatly accelerate their production of 
dairy products, and especially cheese, in 
order to supply this very vital food prod- 
uct under lease-lend operations to our 
allies abroad. ‘The farmers of the Na- 
tion, and especially the dairy farmers of 
Wisconsin, met this challenge by a greatly 
increased production of cheese. 

This cheese of necessity had to be 
placed in storage due to the inability 
of the Government to accept the same for 


foreign shipment. As a result a large 
amount of cheese has accumulated in 
the warehouses of the country. It is 


absolutely necessary that this surplus be 
moved in order that the cheese now be- 
ing produced in the flush season can be 
placed in storage. The Secretary of 
Agriculture has attempted to alleviate the 
situation by publicly asking for a larger 
domestic consumption of cheese and 
dairy products. Now that a huge sur- 
plus has accumulated, the Government 
has established a system of grading that 
has become the basis of great hardship 
for the cheese producers of Wisconsin, 
This subject is ably and thoroughly dis- 
cussed in an editorial published in the 
Sheboygan Press under date of July 21, 
1942, and should challenge the attention 
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i) 


of the Department of Agriculture and 
the people of this country who are in- 
terested in the welfare of the dairy 
farmer. 

There must be an immediate change in 
the methods now in vogue in grading 
cheese. There must be complete Co- 
operation between the Federal and State 
Officials charged with this responsibility 
and Federal cheese’ graders ing 
capriciously and arbitrarily should not 
be permitted to grade good Wisconsin 
cheese as undergrade and reject the 
same, thus adding to the stores of accu- 
mulated surpluses when in fact much of 
the Wisconsin cheese now being graded 
by Federal inspectors as U. S. No. 2-A 
does not in any sense fall within this 
classification. It should be borne in 
mind that every pound of cheese thus 
erroneously graded compels the dairy- 
man to accept a lower price for his prod- 
uct, thus materially reducing the income 
of the Wisconsin dairy farmer. 

I am including the editorial referred 
to in these remarks in hopes that it will 
attract the attention of the proper au- 
thority to the end that relief may be ac- 
corded the Wisconsin dairy farmer from 
this pernicious practice. 


at 


BEING SOLD DOWN THE RIVER 

The new administrator of the Agricultural 
Conservation and Adjustment Administra- 
tion in a talk at Madison yesterday was very 


optimistic about the future of dairy products 
when he said: 
“T don’t think we need to get excited about 


having too much cheese or evaporated milk 
or other products that can be shipped abroad. 


In due time there will be urgent call for all 
the commodities the Government has re- 
quested farmers to produce.” 

Undoubtedly Mr. Townsend is right as re- 
gards the needs for these dairy products 
such as cheese and evaporated milk for sh'p- 
ment abroad, but this does not help the 
dairymen in the present situation There is 
a surplus of cheese, and it is in storage, and 
until this is moved it is going to be serious 
both for the farmer and the dealer 

What is going to happen next year is not 
the vital question, but what is going to hap- 
pen right now. Placing a guaranty of a 
minimum price of 2044 cents a pound for 
cheese and then disqualifying a large portion 
cf Wisconsin cheese is the most serious draw- 
back 


When the Government made its plea for 


more cheese, the Department of Agriculture 
was broad-minded in its attitude and cheese 
was accepted on its merits, with carload 
shipments going from this country to Eng- 
land repeatedly. Then came a :; 1 of 
grading wherein men who néver pr iced a 
pound of cheese or took into consideration 
present-day conditions became hard-boiled 
and rejected shipments of cheese that were 
perhaps a little off color, but as to quality 
equal to any manufactured. Asa result this 
Nation became a dumping ground f h e 
rather than a distributing agency d as the 
warehouses bulged with i1 é hold $ 
the market slumped and the dairy farmer 
was penalized 

Recently the Government has decided to 
buy U. S. No. 2-A in limited « I 
for lend-lease shipments abroad and for relief 
distribution in this country, but it will pay 
a reduced price and this does not help in 
the present crisis. In the order issued y 
the United States Department of Agriculture 


as of June 30 there were two quality require- 
ments, one for American Ched l € f 
the graces of U. S. No. 1 1 U. S. No. 2-A 
The No. 2-A provides: 
“The body and texture may be cl 
medium close and may be sl tly w 
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slightly pasty, slightly curdy, slightly mealy, 
or slightly corky, and may show scattered 
sweet holes, scattered gas holes, and scattered 
mechanical openings. The color may be un- 
mewhat defective.” 
Now you can see that this cheese which 
w listed as U. S. No. 2-A puts Wisconsin 
n unfair disadvantage because none of 
rejected cheese is in a class with that 
ignated as U.S. No. 2~A, but is far superior. 
This means that the graders can practi- 
put Wisconsin cheesemakers out of 
isiness by listing cheese as No. 2 and put- 
z it in a class with that manufactured 
tates that have none of the advantages 
; in Wisconsin. The Govern- 
in its grading of fancy or United States 
ioes not take into consideration season- 
conditions. We can manufacture a 
r grade of cheese when it is cool. Take 
nstance the excessive heat the last sev- 
1 days; how in the name of common sense 
ld anyone produce the best quality of 
se without cooling devices, and this is 
possible among many of the factory- 


even and 


t here 


must bear in mind that the cheese 
has been rejected by the Government 
is now a part of the surplus becomes a 
ead commodity on the market unless the 
ducer is willing to accept the lower price. 
fact is that the Government graders 
have become autocratic fail to sense 
the cheese industry is laboring under 
ne difficulties. There is a shortage of 
both in the factory and on the farm. 
onditions are not normal, and yet they 
i into consideration these handi- 
apply both in the cheese factory 
farm. Now the Government has 
ampaign to eat more cheese, real- 
there is an oversupply, but that 

not remedy the situation. 
I nfusion between the State and 
Federal Government on the question of 
nd what we need right now is the 
f a lot of gentlemen farmers who 
rming the duties of Federal and 
rs. Recently at a meeting held 
1 the head of the State department 
dd that his department is 
know where it is at, and how 
ct a uniform grading with men 
are floundering around, unsure 

What we need today is 

1g in which the Wis- 
Agriculture and the 
of Agriculture can 
rules and provi- 


¢ oe 
to take 


ers cs of 


le conditions and 


tnat are pased 


Jashington, and 
i letter to the 
nds ready t 
> must utilize 
becoming 
is that 
A American 
the situation 
is a detriment, 
} t rader the de- 
aying what is and what 
This would not be 
had 


fair- 


a ense Ol 


i 
ciination to recognize 


i cheese 1S manulac- 


service could be 
Ammon 


rricultur 





Speech by the Honorable Ugo Carusi at 
Red Cross Outing 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. D. LANE POWERS 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, July 22, 1942 


Mr.POWERS. Mr. Speaker, last Sun- 
day I had the opportunity and the pleas- 
ure to present the Honorable Ugo Carusi, 
as principal speaker at an outing held 
by La Nuovo Capitale, a Trenton, N. J., 
newspaper for the benefit of the Ameri- 
can Red Cross. 

This outing was conducted and man- 
aged by one of the most loved individuals 
in New Jersey, “Uncle Joe” Mainiero, who 
is the editor and owner of the newspaper, 
and is an annual affair. Several thou- 
sands of “Uncle Joe’s” friends look for- 
ward as much as I do to these yearly 
events. This year “Uncle Joe” held the 
outing for the benefit of the American 
Red Cross on the request of the Loyal 
Americans of Italian Extraction of Mer- 
cer County, an organization which has 
been doing valuable work for our coun- 
try in our section of New Jersey. This 
organization, besides arranging for the 
proceeds from the outing to be given to 
the Red Cross, has donated through its 
membership about $5,000 additional to 
this most worthy American charity. 
Further, this organization has been suc- 
cessful in inducing its membership to 
purchase a total of over a million dol- 
lars’ worth of War bonds. 

Our country, and especially the Red 
Cross, owe a great debt of gratitude to 
“Uncle Joe” Mainiero and to the Loyal 
Americans of Italian Extraction of Mer- 
cer County for their intense patriotism 
and devotion to the land of their 
adoption. 

The highlig 
was, naturally, 
Honorable Ugo Carusi. All 
were present were impressed with the 
spirit of patriotism with which Mr. 
Carusi’s words were imbued. I am here- 
with appending for the Recorp the entire 
text of the speech, which was entitled 
“Ttalians and American Liberties.” ‘The 
speech follows: 

I am glad that this is an outdoor meeting. 
The freedom of these natural surroundings 
harmonizes with the purpose that has 
brought us together. Freedom is a treasure 
that is shared by all peoples privileged to live 

racy, yet I think it can be said 

iat se of us have relatives and 

2nds in a country where freedom has been 

stamped out, have a particularly deep ap- 
preciation of its meaning 

It is an appreciation with a long history 
If you have read any account of how the 
Italian Nation developed, you will know that 
the people of Italy struggled for centuries to 
overthrow the dark forces of tyranny and es- 
tablish governments that would give people 
liberty. The attempts to establish a govern- 
ment of the people were not always successful, 
but the Italians never gave up the fight. 
When tyrants seemed to have the tightest 
hold on them, they would rise again with the 
of men who want to be 


of last Sunday’s outing 
the speech made by the 
of us who 


who 


strength and courage 


fre 
4 vt. 
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Tyrants—we call them dictators nowa- 
days—are threatening the people of this 
country with a stranglehold, but we are free- 
men, and we intend to remain free. Not only 
that, we intend to overthrow the dictators 
and their cliques so that the men and women 
on whom they have imposed their rule of the 
whip and the firing squad can again hold up 
their heads as freemen and breathe the air of 
liberty. 

Whether or not we succeed will depend a 
great deal on how much we value our free- 
doms and on how hard we are willing to fight 
for them. A few days ego I was glancing 
through the pages of a magazine issued by 
one of the enemy governments. In it was an 
article about the United States. The author 
of it was in a high state of indignation. His 
theme was that in the United States we were 
all such gross materialists that we’ didn’t 
care anything about the finer things of life. 
It was a cleverly written bit of indignation 
but it had one serious flaw in it that com- 
pletely discredited the theme and made it 
meaningless. Conspicuous by its absence 
was the word liberty. There was not a single 
mention of it; no reference to it. Only 
those readers who had never known the 
meaning of liberty would have swallowed the 
article. The others would have seen through 
it as another piece of phony propaganda. 

I think that all of us here would have 
realized the falseness of that article, yet I 
wonder whether we do not at times take our 
liberties too much for granted. Someone 
once wisely remarked that liberty was like 
fresh air. One breathes it freely and 
thinks nothing of it while he has it, but the 
moment he is deprived of it, it becomes the 
most precious thing in the world. In times 
of peace none of us asked ourselves, “Do we 
have liberties?” It would have seemed like 
an unnecessary queston. We knew we had 
all the basic liberties a government can give 
its people and we assumed that we would 
always have them. 

Now we must realize that we would be 
fooling ourselves if we persisted in assuming 
that any longer. Our liberties have never 
been in greater danger than they are now. 
Unless we win this war, they will be lost to 
the dictators for many years to come. Are 
we going to allow that? I wonder whether 
we realize what the loss of our liberty would 
actually mean in our lives. Perhaps the 
trains would still run on time—but our civili- 
zation would be put back several centuries. 
Labor would lose the right to organize. We 
would virtually have slave labor. The right 
to say what we think would become a crime; 
those who disagreed with the government 
would be shot or put into concentration 
camps Justice would become a mockery. 
Life would become meaningless in a country 
where the main desire of its government was 
to make the people slaves or pawns. 

I am not trying to imagine how black the 
picture would be I am only telling you 
what has already happened in several Euro- 
pean countries, including the country that 
was the homeland of many of us. We who 
are living in the free atmosphere of a demo- 
cratic society are the only hope the peoples 
of those nations have left. You know—we 
all know—that a victory for America will be 
a victory for the suffering people of Italy; 
such a victory will free our cousins from the 
despotic Nazi control which has been forced 
upon them. Unless we win, their plight will 
continue indefinitely; unless we win, we shall 
be in the same plight 

With so much stake, we cannot afford 
to be half-hearted about our participation 
in the war effort. We must give it the full 
strength of our will and our energics. We 
must put all petty differences aside—most 
differences preceding Pearl Harbor became 
petty on December 7—and act together to 
whip the enemy. 
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The crisis of the war has joined most of 
us together, for nothing binds human be- 
ings more closely together than impending 
danger. But it is said that there are still 
those who are more interested in their per- 
sonal attitudes than they are in the danger. 
The charge is that they do not seem to 
realize the importance of dropping all dif- 
ferences for the duration, and working in 
harmony with those they may have disagreed 
with before Pearl Harbor 

This war is like a flood that is threatening 
to wash away our liberties and our security. 
We must stop it with the help of everyone. 
Regardless of what a man’s convictions were 
before the war, we welcome his genuine help 
in winning the war. The primary condition 
we make is that the man work hard and 
work sincerely and work conscientiously to 
destroy tyranny and preserve our democratic 
system of government. The real test is: Is 
his present attitude honest and sincere, or 
is his patriotism mere camouflage? 

No doubt there are a few among us who had 
no true love for the principles of democracy, 
but who jumped up on the bandwagon last 
December because it was more prudent and 
more convenient to pretend to be American 
patriots during wartime. Those are the men 
who are giving only lip-service to the war 
efort. here are very few of them, and they 
are fooling no one. Before the war is over, 
each one will be discredited and exposed for 
what he is. We must certainly be on guard 
against any person who talks glibly about 
the advantages of democracy, while he tries 
to strike it Gown in the dark. At the same 
time, we will not turn down any offer of help 
from anyone who honestly—honestly—wants 
to pitch in and help defeat the enemy. That 
was the policy of such great leaders as Wash- 
ington, Garibaldi, and Mazzini, who fought 
for the same principles that are at stake to- 
day; that must be the policy of all Italian 
groups in America if their contribution to the 
war effort is to be effective. 

A student of sociology recently told me 
that in a survey he made among persons who 
had been born in Italy, more than half of 
those he interviewed said they had originally 
intended to work in the United States for a 
short time, save a little money, and then 
return to their homeland to enjoy in their 
later years a degree of comfort which they 
had been unabie to have in their earlier years 
in the old country Ve all know that very 
few Italians went back. They remained and 
became Americans. Not all of them became 
naturalized, but, whether they had their 
papers or not, they became loyal supporters 
of this country and its democratic system 
of government. The love we developed for 
this country has nothing to do with the de- 








gree of material success we achieved. We 
learned to love this country for many reasons. 
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Some of us love it because we have «¢ 
our homes here; some because ¢ 
were born here and had opportunit 
advancement they would never have had in 
any other land 

One American of Italian origin said he loved 
America because he could go from Boston to 
Brooklyn without anyone asking him why he 
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wanted to make the trip and how long he 
was going to stay. Offhand this might seem 
to be a small reason, but this man had 


breathed the foul air of oppression and the 
freedom of travel was something fine and pre- 
cious to him. Another, who had lived 
under a dictatorship, said he loved America 
because here he could say what he liked with- 
having to look over his shoulder to see if 
anyone was listening. A third se mother 
had recently died in an American city, said 
that when you bury someone you love in this 
country’s soil you yourself belong to that soil 
forever. 

Th are a few simple, homely illustra- 
tions, it is true, but they can be multiplied 
by the hundreds, and all together they reflect 
the force which has drawn millions to these 
shores, has instilled in their hearts a love for 
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America which no power can remove, and has 
made them proudly say, “This is my home.” 

Whatever our reason for loving this coun- 
try may be, we know that the Government 
of the United States is well aware of the 
loyalty of the vast majority of its Italian- 
born Americans. That applies to those who 
are not yet citizens as well as those who have 
become naturalized. The Government has 
expressed its confidence in the devotion of 
its foreign-born groups in a number of im- 
portant ways. 

We must continue to prove to our country 
that its confidence in our patriotism is fully 
justified. We owe it to our Government, to 
ourselves, and to those across the sea whom 
we want liberated, to do our utmost in the 
war effort. It is not enough to go to meet- 
ings. We should buy more bonds and buy 
them at regular intervals. We should all take 
a more active part in civilian defense work. 
We should help our alien friends and rela- 


tives comply with the Government regula- 
tions and, if they wish to become natural- 
ized, show them the procedure to follow. 


We should all work a little harder at 
jobs because what we are doing 
to win the war. 

The love of every American for his country 
is being tested today as it has never been 
tested before. If we can resolve to do the 
most we can, we shall all come out on top 
and live to see a world of peace and sanity. 
If we do not, the brightness of our lives will 
be gone, and we shall be cast into the gloom 
of tyranny and oppression. This shall not 
happen. We who love democracy realize our 
great responsibility to all freedom-loving 
peoples in all countries of the world. That 
responsibility we proudly bear; that respon- 
sibility we shall fulfill. 
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Tomfoolery 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 
HON. W. R. POAGE 
Or TEXAS 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
1942 

Mr. PCAGE. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following editorial from the 
Fort Worth Siar-Telegram of July 18, 
1942: 


Thursday, July 23, 


TOMFOOLER™ 

Of course, we are all 
boys at Washington—in this 

rationing and cutting down, and, acc 


er even the 
business of 


Irdingly, 












a certain amount of toe-stubbing is to be ex- 
pected. But it does seem that we might 
learn the ropes faster than we do. 

Even now, after the rules devisers in Wash- 
ington have had 7 months in which 1 und 
out their program, the eager citizen sub- 
jected to a great many mort 
than seem necessary to win the war rhe 
boys at the top scem determined t cnly 
to lead the horse to water and make him 
drink, but to make him as uncomfortable 
as pos e 

The taxpayer who finds his } I quite 





empty after 
tance may 


the annual or quarterly remit- 
dwell upon the desirability 


his worn ward1 He hies 





replenishing be. 








himself to the clothing m it and learns 
he cannot buy a double-b: ed suit th 
vest, and that he can’t have cuffs to his pants 
“Saving cloth” is the official reason given out 
at Washington, and the citizen agrees that 
saving cloth is a good thing sut he finds 
out from the merchant that the tailor is 


permitted to turn up 3 
pants legs, which 


inches of cloth inside 
means that he can 
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have pants cuffs so long as they are inside 
where they can’t be seen. Then he finds that 
















he can buy a dozen or a thous 1 su 
double breasted or otherwise, minus Vv 
and pants cuffs, if he wants them and ¢ 
pay for them Moreover, he can buy the 
cloth, go to some other tailor, and have a 
vest made for each suit; or he can ador 
himself with a line of the fancy kr I 
woven vests which require twice ; much 
wool as the skimpy article he i c 
to wearing between his shirt and his coat 

Obviously, something is out of line in the 
pants-vest set-up of the Washington bure 

ing 1 matte! The point is that 

i 2 on a long time after ap- 
p t ly had realized a screw wa 
loos Why should not there be some power 
or agency somewhere in the Government to 
correct flaring instances of tomfoolery when 
discovered? 

And then oO of 
suits. In orc th it ¥ ( 
that extra trousers ssued - 
zen who normally wears out his pants twic 
as fast as his coats must buy both coa 
pants when he has need for but one The 
arithmetic which fails to get the ar I 
two coats and two p require n oth 





than two pants and one coat is past ordin 








understanding. If the rule had been th 
every suit had to have two pairs of pan t 
would have scemed more lo l 


ical, and certainly 














the result would be closer to actual saving 
of cloth 

Perhaps Mr. Citizen, with a stock of breeches 
on hand which he is hopeful of mal 
for the duration, finds a pair has shrunk a bit 
He goes to the tailor to get them length 











through letting out a bit of the extra 
turned up inside every respectable pants le 


He finds another rule that req 






















to confiscate the cuffs on the o i 
pass them back to the cus ! Tt i 
difficult to see how such monkey busine 
helps anybody or contribute ( inning tl 
war, especially \ it c] t t 
th thus * lvi o1 aved it t« I 
ther than that ordinarily filled |} 
A ers 
re ru I é - 
nd ii e t 
ll wear ! € 1 
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blic’ it ere 
ve rn as well 
is Without, and with I 
with one 
We have enough s¢ S bler \ 
cluttering up t fall \ l nNazardas 
The public does not cbject f 
ha s necessary, and will cuffle I 
vestless, even pantless, with good if 
is a case of losing our ps h 
them in the wa ther 
aman who c wile a i 
he did so long n’t I f fu - 
ing it. The cic ulate 
st bled in n I I - 
I ement 
i catia ataaais 
Moles 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
( 
w . , atl 
HON. JESSIE SUMNER 
OF ILLINOIS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESE? 
Thursday, July 23, 1942 
Miss SUMNER of Illinois. Mr. Speak- 
er, under leave to extend my remarks, I 
submit the following letter, which I have 
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sent to a citizen of Tlinois. 
nificance for other citizens: 


Dear Sir: You have asked me in your let- 
ter what I have to say about PM and other 
papers similarly attacking me. 

I had read PM. I was disgusted rather than 
surprised by their hideous story, which told 
only enough truth to make their lies believ- 
«ble. I already knew that powerful conspira- 
tors plan to use every weapon to purge from 
the House of Representatives a group of whom 
they say I am No. 3 on the list. 

Included on that list are some of the ablest, 
most highly esteemed men in Congress. 
Were I a Congresswoman they could buy and 
sell, they would not try to liquidate me. I 
notice that they do not wish to defeat a sin- 
gie weakling 

These men cannot forgive me, because, be- 
fore Pearl Harbor, as long as there was a 
char to avoid war, I warned the people 
against politicians who vowed not to send 
boys to fight on foreign shores, while doing 
all they could to invite attack. Since Pearl 
Harbor, to avert internal dissension, I ignore 
both their guilt and their persecutions. 

But now they plot further mischief. They 
62em to want to elect rabbits to represent the 
Nation. They seem not to realize that we are 
in the most critical period in American his- 
tory. They seem not to understand that it is 
more dangerous than dynamite now to re- 
place representation with repression. 

Some of us on their purge list work night 
and day trying to save the Nation from de- 
feat. What worries these creatures, I think, 
is their fear that after the Job of vanquishing 
foreign foes is finished, we may find time to 
dig out human moles who, when the Repub- 
lic shakes with war, push blindly on as usual, 
undermining the principles of independent 
election and independent representation 
upon which the Republic stands. 


Sincerely your 


It has a sig- 


, 


JESSIE SUMNER. 


Edward Thomas Taylor 


MEMORIAL ADDRESS 


OF 


HON. JOSEPH J. MANSFIELD 


OF TEXAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday, June 24, 1942 
On the life, character, and public service of 


Mon. Epwarp THOMAS TAYLOR, late a Repre- 
sentative from the State of Colorado 


Mr. MANSFIELD. Mr. Speaker, when 

I entered the Sixty-fifth Congress one of 
the first of my new acquaintances was 
EDWARD T. TAYLOR, of Colorado. Our as- 
sociation soon developed into real friend- 
ship. In point of age he was about 3 
years my senior. He was then a sea- 
soned legislator, thoreughly familiar 
with the great problems with which our 
country confronted. Particularly 
W he familiar with those affecting the 
lopment and prosperity of the great 
western section, which is an. empire 
itself. As a freshman I received 
information, 


writ ? 
Wi 


from him much valuable 
and I never sought his advice in vain. It 


always so 


raciously rendered. 
1 1921, Mr. Taytor and I were pa- 
ents in a Washington hospital for many 
months. His partial 1 preceded 
mine by a few weeks. As soon as his 
condition would permit, he was brought 
into my room in a wheel chair, for a 


covery 





short visit each day. We then agreed 
that the one surviving the other, if still 
in Congress, would attend his funeral, 
or speak in his memory at the appropri- 
ate time. We often spoke of that agree- 
ment in later years. At the time of Mr. 
TayLor’s death I was in Texas, and did 
not even hear of it for several days. 

Speaking from memory, Mr. Taytor 
told me on one occasion that when Col- 
orado was admitted to statehood, Sen- 
ator Teller became her first United States 
Senator. He served in that capacity un- 
til appointed Secretary of the Interior 
in the Arthur administration. After 2 
or 3 years in the Interior Department, 
he reentered the Senate, serving continu- 
ously until March 4, 1909. 

On the day Mr. Teller retired from 
the Senate, Mr. Taytor entered the 
House. Consequently, from the birth of 
her statehood till the death of Mr. 
TAYLOR in 1941, a period of about 65 years, 
Colorado was never without the benefit 
of being represented at Washington by 
one of these two able and constructive 
statesmen. It was during that period 
that our great reclamation program was 
established and perfected, and many 
other constructive measures were placed 
on foot. 

Mr. TayYLor was the author of many 
laws of great importance and especially 
for the development of the great western 
section of our country. In fact, I be- 
lieve his record has never been surpassed 
by any other Member of Congress in all 
our history, if indeed, it has been 
equaled. His passing is a distinctive loss 
to our Nation. 


Pharmacy Corps Bill 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. CARL T. DURHAM 


OF NORTH CAROLINA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1942 


Mr. DURHAM. Mr. Speaker, phar- 
macy is a civilian profession which in- 
volves duties which have their counter- 
part inthe Army. Itisa distinct calling 
in civil life of comparable status with 
medicine and dentistry, and one which 
only pharmacists are qualified to practice. 

The American public requires that 
those who compound and dispense drugs 
and medicines meet high requirements 
of education, training, and experience 
before they are entrusted with the re- 
sponsibility of handling strychnine, mor- 
phine, sulfanilamide, and other potent 
drugs. The civilian pharmacist must be 
a graduate of a 4-year course in phar- 
macy in an accredited college of phar- 
macy, must serve a year or more of in- 
ternship, and then must pass very strin- 
gent State examinations in order to be 
licensed. 

No corresponding protection is afford- 
ed the soldier; the Army permits drugs 
and medicines to be compounded by en- 
listed men. In some cases the man is 
given a 90-day course in pharmacy, but 
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not all of the men who are today per- 
forming pharmaceutical tasks in Army 
hospitals and installations have had 
even this much training. The Army 
seems disposed to regard pharmacy as 
work of a subsidiary nature which the 
physician can undertake as a matter of 
course, or which can be relegated to per- 
sons with limited or undefined training. 
In doing so it fails to give the soldier the 
protection to which he is entitled. 

The treatment of disease today with 
such drugs as atabrine, sulfanilamide, 
sulfathiazole, sulfadiazine, and sulfa- 
guanidine, and so forth, is vastly differ- 
ent than it was years ago when the Army 
doctor treated all of his cases with a half 
a dozen pills and a few liquids. The 
safety of our men in uniform demands 
that those who handle drugs and medi- 
cines be highly trained, competent indi- 
viduals who are familiar with the char- 
acter of the potent substances they 
supply. 

At the present time in the Army, vari- 
ous phases of the purchase, shipment, 
storage, compounding, and dispensing of 
drugs and medicines are assigned to the 
Sanitary Corps, the Medical Corps, and 
the Medical Administrative Corps with 
consequent division of authority and re- 
sponsibility, overlapping the duties and 
unnecessary red tape. All of these func- 
tions should be coordinated in a phar- 
macy corps of equal standing and au- 
thority as the Medical, Dental, and Vet- 
erinary Corps. Pharmacists by their 
education and training know how to pur- 
chase drugs and medicines wisely and 
economically. They know the special 
precautions which must be taken in stor- 
ing and transporting certain drugs to 
prevent deterioration through excessive 
heat, cold, moisture, or dryness. Failure 
to utilize fully the services of pharma- 
cists can only result in a lack of efficiency 
and an uneconomic use of medical sup- 
plies. 

In addition to his knowledge of the 
sources of supply of drugs, their testing, 
storage, transportation, compounding, 
dispensing and use, the pharmacist’s 
training fits him to render other special 
services related to the supply of health 
services, should an emergency demand it. 

Enactment of the pharmacy corps bill 
will not only give the American soldier 
the protection of a well coordinated 
pharmaceutical service, make available 
large, unused resources of skill and 
knowledge for fruitful application, but 
would release many physicians who are 
now performing tasks which would be 
handled as well or better by pharmacists. 
The Army is short of physicians and yet 
many doctors are performing tasks which 
are more pharmaceutical than medical. 
Several medical journals have recenily 
warned that many physicians in the 
Army are liable to lose their skill and 
technique through lack of their use. I 
believe that physicians in the Army 
should be relieved of all the duties which 
they now perform which could be as- 
sumed by men with pharmaceutical 
training. 

This bill is supported by the American 
Pharmaceutical Association, the Na- 
tional Association of Retail Druggists, the 
American Association of Colleges of 
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Pharmacy, the National -Association of 
Boards of Pharmacy, and the National 
Drug Trade Conference. 

I feel that this bill will render a real 
public health service to our men in the 
armed services as well as State and local 
pharmaceutical associations. 





A Letter on the Cannon Amendment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. FRED L. CRAWFORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1942 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, there 
4~vas much discussion in the press and 
elsewhere recently on the so-called Can- 
non amendment, and I have this morning 
received a letter from Mr. R. A. Trovat- 
ten, Commissioner of Agriculture for 
Minnesota, and president of the National 
Association of Commissioners, Secretar- 
ies, and Directors of Agriculture, relative 
to the vote on that amendment. 

The letter follows: 

JULY 20, 1942. 
Congressman Frep L. CRAWFORD, 
House Office Building, 
Washington, D.C. 

Dear CONGRESSMAN: As commissioner of 
agriculture, State of Minnesota, and presi- 
dent of the National Association of Commis- 
sioners, Secretaries, and Directors of Agri- 
culture—all States—I am writing to you and 
to the other members of that illustrious 
group of Congressmen who voted for the 
Cannon amendment as a compromise pro- 
posal for the breaking of the deadlock be- 
tween the House and the Senate on the 
agricultural appropriation bill of 1943. 

We realize, of course, that the Cannon 
amendment was offered merely as a protest 
against attempts to break the wheat and 
corn markets by permitting the Commodity 
Credit Corporation to sell wheat for feed 
at 85 percent of the parity price for corn. 
It was at least an effort to protect the corn 
growers’ market against below-parity sales 
and an attempt to limit the threatened 
damage to the wheat growers’ market. 

This cheap-feed program is already show- 
ing its disastrous effect on many other 
branches of agriculture, as well as on wheat 
and corn. Some 17 or 18 cheese factories 
have been closed in this State the last 3 
weeks. Large stocks of eggs, meat, poultry, 
and dairy products are already apparently 
glutting the market. We cannot have un- 
balanced prices on agricultural commodi- 
ties without seriously disrupting the whole 
industry 

What we wish most to thank you for is 
that you and those who voted with you on 
the Cannon amendment had the courage to 
withstand powerful pressure to vote contrary 
to your convictions and that you withstood 
that pressure. Agriculture is very much in 
need of friends these days, when the danger 
of inflation is being unjustly laid at its door. 
We are glad to know who, in truth, are the 
farmers’ friends, and we feel that their names 
may be found in the roll-call vote in favor of 
the Cannon amendment, July 15, 1942. 

Thanking you again for your courageous 
stand, I am, 

Respectfully, R. A. TROVATTEN, 
Commissioner of Agriculture, St. 

Paul, Minn., and President, Na- 

tional Association of Commis- 

sioners, Secretaries, and Directors 
of Agriculture, 











Democracy Still Works 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. BERNARD J. GEHRMANN 


OF WISCONSIN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 23, 1942 


Mr. GEHRMANN. Mr. Speaker, to- 
day Congress is once more demonstrat- 
ing that democracy is working success- 
fully, and when the people make their 
wishes known Congress will carry them 
out. I refer to the bill we are “onsider- 
ing today, that will set up an vurganiza- 
tion which is to utilize surplus grains in 
the manufacture of synthetic rubber. 
The rubber situation is approaching a 
national scandal, and it is no wonder 
that the people are confused and many 
lose confidence in Congress, because they 
believe that all these confusing orders 
that have been issued, repealed, changed, 
and reissued are acts of Congress and 
not simply orders of some emergency 
agency. But they do know that if the 
rubber situation is as serious as many 
would have us believe then something 
should have been done about it long 
ago to make synthetic rubber. They 
have learned that this delay is caused by 
monopolistic interests that are doing 
everything possible to keep out competi- 
tion. The people also know that we have 
millions of bushels of surplus grains 
which are taxing our storage facilities 
that should and can be used for this pur- 
pose. Their demands became so insistent 
that we, as their representatives, were 
swamped with letters demanding that 
we do something about it. This bill, 
H. R. 7257, was brought in by the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and should be 
passed today without a dissenting vote. 
That is why I say that democracy works 
as well as it ever did, and that when the 
people want something badly enough, 
Congress will act. I do not know what 
the actual facts are as to available rubber 
supplies, but I believe there are more 
tires in the hands of dealers, as well as 
individuals, than most of us think. I 
doubt if any tires were turned in during 
the recent rubber salvage drive that could 
possibly be patched up and used for an 
emergency at some future time. I be- 
lieve it would be surprising if we knew 
the number of tires in dealers’ hands. 
Some time ago I made an attempt to get 
an idea how much new rubber was in 
their hands, and contacted auto and gas 
stations in my congressional district, and 
it certainly was astounding to me when 
I received answers from a great many 
communities. In some places the check 
showed that at the present rate of tire 
rationing several small cities and villages 
had an 18-year supply. That is not tak- 
ing into consideration the tires on new 
cars held by dealers, nor does the check 
cover hundreds of small business places 
that handle a few standard-size tires. 

I hope that this bill will be speedily 
enacted into law so that we can get a 
supply of tires that will assure people 
that are absolutely dependent upon rid- 
ing on rubber that their needs will be 
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taken care of. Other countries are meet- 
ing all their needs with synthetic rub- 
ber and feel confident that the United 
States will find ways and means to in- 
sure necesSary rubber supplies. 





British Bishops Charge Christian Way of 
Life Is Being Imperiled 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. HOMER D. 


OF OREGON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENT/.TIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1942 
Speaker, I ask 


Mr. ANGELL. Mr. I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my re- 
marks by including an article from The 
Tablet of July 18, 1942, giving the text of 
a pastoral signed on behalf of the Roman 
Catholic hierarchy of England and 
Wales. The article is as follows: 


BRITISH BisHOPS CHARGE CHRISTIAN WAY OF 
Lire Is BEING IMPERILED—JOINT PASTORAL 
OF HIERARCHY OF ENGLAND WALES 
BLUNTLY PUTS BEFORE PEOPLE WHAT CAN 
Br TOLERATED AND ACCEPTED—MESSAGE EM- 
PHASIZES FAMILY UNIT—TEx?T JUST RECEIVED 
HereE Has 10 MINIMUM CONDITIONS FOR 
CHRISTIAN LIFE 
A plainly worded, unequivocal st 

of what Catholics cannot tolerate in the po- 
litical, economic, and moral field and of what 
they must demand according to the princi- 
ples of social justice is contained in a joint 
pastoral of the British and Welsh hierarchy, 
the complete text of which has just reached 
this country. 

Couched in what the London Times call 
“almost colloquial’ language, and omittir 
the frequent scriptural quotations and de 
votional passages usually identified with sucl 
documents, the joint pastoral lays down the 
minimum conditions essential to a Christian 
way of life. Copies of the letter have been 
printed for wide distribution and study 
throughout England and Wales, and ac¢ 
ing to reports received here the demands for 
copies have reached amazing proportions 

The joint pastoral was signed on behalf of 
the hierachy by Cardinal Hinsley, of West- 
minster; Archbishop Thomas L. Williams, of 
Birmingham; Archbishop Richard Downey, 
of Liverpool; and Archbishop Michael Mc- 
Grath, of Cardiff. 

The complete text of the pastoral follows: 

“The purpose of this pastoral letter, issued 
by the Catholic Hierarchy of England and 
Wales, is to awaken Catholics to a sense 
danger and to spur them to face the perils 
that threaten society. Time and again the 
church has warned us that only by a return 
to Christian principles can society be saved 
from ruin. 
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“The Christian way of life isin danger. And 
We must not imagine that it is only a direct 
attack on Christian life which we have to 
meet. There is an even worse danger; namely, 
that we ourselves may meet the false claims 
of a pagan new order, not with resistance, not 


with a constructive answer, but with indiffer- 
ence and passive acceptance. 
“We know very well that the 
Christ’s church offers the only hope of a peace- 
ful future; we know, too, that in this war 
we are struggling to preserve our hope that a 
Christian world may survive. Yet we : 
know that far toa many people ir 
try either do not realize or ar 
ent to the real dangers 
“Unless we as Catholics take 
leading the way, with 
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men of good will whom our Holy Father 
welcomes to our side because they also love 
God and our Lord, we cannot expect a new 
national life to be built on sound Christian 
lines.” 

PAST EFFORTS 


“It is over 50 years since Pope Leo XIII first 
drew the attention of the whole church to 
the dangers and evils of the social system 
and called for action to end them. Since 
then Pope Pius XI has explained and ampli- 
fied the teaching of his predecessor, pointing 
out further dangers and evils, and urging us 
to action against them. 

“Yet although a great amount of apostolic 
work has been done by laity as well as 
clergy, the teaching of the church has had 
little effect on the life of our country. 

‘Widespread poverty caused by this war 
will probably retard still further the reform 
of social conditions. And even apart from 
the war, remedies come slowly, evils are of 
long standing, and unless reforms are in 
accordance with the laws of God they will be 
useless. 

“There must be a renewal of the Christian 
spirit of brotherhood which the last few 
generations of scientific prosperity and ‘get- 
rich-quick’ have gone far to kill. 


“NEED FOR GREATER EFFORTS 
“Present events should make clear to 
everyone that there is the most urgent need 
for still greater effort 
“The dangers that have beset the church 
in certain other countries are under our very 
eyes; are we going to let them rise here in 


our own country? 
“It may be (though we can never be sure) 
that we shall not see an open attack on 


Christianity here, as the people of Germany, 






Russia, Mexico, and the invaded lands have 
seen. But even in this, our country, rightly 
proud of the heritage it has retained of its 
Christian past, there are influences at work 
already destroying the Christian life from 
within, influences all the more dangerous 
because they often escape public attention. 

“We are rightly concerned with a new 
world order. But a world order is impossible 


unless there is spiritual health within each 
« tely 
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selves t of social order and 
s ul ju home. And we first 
lay d iples which are fun- 
dament 
If these e neglected the Nation is head- 
ine disaster 
“PRINCIPLES 
“Each human being is unique in the uni- 
verse; a creature of God; a union of body 
and soul; a person; with rights and duties; 
entitled to respect as a creature with an im- 
r 1 destiny 
rhere I no true social life at all 
l the family is respected as the essen- 
tiz init of ociety. Parents have duties 
i their children nd they have full 
rights to all that is needed to help them to 
periorm those auties 
he duty of the state to protect the 
rigl f the individual person and the rights 
he family in the interests of the common 
I he business of the church to give 
details nswers on how these principles are 
I b ved s y and economically; 
has I ant nor the au- 
5 t of I ot 
oO t m C i is ils 
n f or mars the 
! ne u l the conduct of each 
1 An n tl he church is bound to 
eak out and to speak plainly. 
‘EXPLANATION OF PRINCIPLES 
M I live 4 properly hu 1 life 
in ( \ only com- 
munit 
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“Communities, however, are of various 
kinds. Many of them, such as associations, 
guilds, etc., are often useful and at times 
even necessary for the well-being of man. 
But there are two kinds of community, two 
forms of society, which are not only useful 
or sometimes necessary but are under all 
circumstances and at all times indispensable 
for the full perfection of man. These are the 
family and the state. Both are societies 
founded on the natural law. 

“The state is a necessary institution of na- 
ture because it is the embodiment of that 
authority which must of necessity be exer- 
cised over all merely sectional interests for 
the good of the whole community. This be- 
ing the purpose of the state, the state has 
the moral right to the allegiance of all its 
citizens in helping to carry out this purpose; 
so that man owes a duty to the state as well 
as possessing rights in relation to it. 

“The state, then, exists to promote the 
common welfare. But the common welfare is 
the welfare of each and all who compose the 
state. 

“Hence the state exists for the well-being 
of man, and not man for the well-being of 
some imaginary, separate entity, the state. 
Men as human persons have rights independ- 
ent of the state, and the state has the duty 
of respecting those rights. 

“Now these independent personal rights 
and duties concern, above all, that other 
form of society which, as we have Said, is 
indispensable for the perfection of man, 
namely, the family. Every human being 
comes into this world as a member of a 
family, and it is to the family that he is 
primarly indebted for those conditions of life 
which are necessary if he is to grow up and 
develop properly in soul and body. 

“DUTIES OF PARENTS 


“All parents are under a grave moral obli- 
gation to provide those necessary conditions 
for their children. Where, through neglect or 
inability, those conditions are not fulfilled, 
it is the duty of the state to intervene with a 
remedy. But such measures are pre- 
cisely remedial. 

“The rearing and education of children re- 
mains, above all, the duty of the parents, for 
it is impossible for anything else to replace 
the natural, affectionate, individual relation 
of parent and child, nor can anything replace 
the educative atmosphere which derives from 
the profound pervasive intimacy of family 
life 

“Of strict necessity, no man can choose to 
be just an individual; long before adolescence 
he is affected through and through by the in- 
fluences of his childhood, and God intends 
these influences to be conveyed in a good, 
healthy family life 

“It therefore, just isolated individ- 
uals who compose the state, but individuals 
who are already members of afamily. This is 
why Catholic sociology has always taught 
that the fundamental unit of political so- 
ciety is not the individual but the family. 
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“It follows, therefore, that the state has 
the duty of safeguarding the well-being of 
families, not for some selfish independent 
purpose of its own, as a totalitarian state 
might do, but rather as the custodian of 
the common welfare of all, for the sake of 
the proper development and perfection of 
each 

“In promoting this well-being the state 
is, therefore, morally obliged not only to re- 
spect scrupulously the independent natural 
rights of the family but also to maintain 
those rights against the assaults of any sec- 


tional interests which may endanger them. 


“WHAT CHRISTIANITY WILL NOT TOLERATE 

“A social system that tolerates insecurity 
for its people and allows any of them to suf- 
fer want through no fault of their own is not 
only economically unsound but, what is much 
worse, is a moral disgrace. Human welfare 
ought to rank higher than economic power. 
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“As Christians we ought not to tolerate any 
attack, direct or indirect, on the dignity of 
man or on the sanctity of family life. For 
without these there is no lasting national 
life. Any measure which helps to preserve 
human life or family life it is our duty as 
Christians to support; and any practices 
which help to destroy this life it is our duty 
as Christians to oppose. 

“The dignity of man is attacked every time 
a man is thrown into unemployment without 
any fault of his own. The dignity of man is 
attacked every time a man has to sell his labor 
for less than a just wage. 

“Family life is attacked by divorce which 
breaks up the sacredness of the marriage tie. 
Family life and the life of society are sapped 
by the practice of contraception which frus- 
trates the primary object of wedded life and 
sets up the pleasure arising from the sex act 
as the aim and object of the act itself. Chil- 
dren are neither the private luxury of their 
parents nor are they the chattels of the 
State. They are human persons. 

“Unless the present widespread practice of 
birth prevention is stopped, not only will the 
spiritual standard of the Nation be degraded 
but the population of this country will die 
out. 

“If parenthood is an economic burden, the 
fault lies with the social system that allows 
parenthood to be a burden, and it is the duty 
of the State to remove the causes of the bur- 
den. For not only is parenthood vital, but 
who except a fool would talk of planning the 
future of a nation while allowing its people 
to become extinct? 

“Family life is attacked where housing 
conditions are bad. 

“Family life is attacked when the total 
wages of the family are insufficient to sup- 
port the family in comfort and to leave a 
margin for saving. 

“Family life is attacked when the parents 
cannot support as large a family as they 
would like to have. 

“Family life is attacked when the parents 
are unable to afford for any of their children 
an education suitable to the child's gifts. 


“MINIMUM CHRISTIANS SHOULD ACCEPT 

“Recently we have heard many discussions 
of the various conditions on which people 
have insisted as minimum conditions for 
civilized life. We suggest the following as 
minimum conditions for a Christian way of 
life. 

“(1) A living wage. Wages should be suf- 
ficient not only for a moderately comfortable 
life, but sufficient for saving as well. Less 
than this is unjust. 

“(2) The payment of this wage should be 
the first charge on every industry. 

“(3) The chief factors that should deter- 
mine the amount of a man’s wage are (a) an 
agreed standard of work, (b) the capacity of 
the industry to pay, (c) an agreed minimum 
average family, e. g., father, mother, and three 
or four children. 

“(4) When an employer cannot pay this 
minimum living wage the difference should 
be made up. This could be done either by 
industry pooling a percentage of all wages 
paid and sharing the proceeds according to 
needs; or, in default of this, by the State. 

“Employers and employed should be re- 
garded as partners, not as rivals; they should 
unite to secure the best conditions for work, 
the fairest division of output, and the maxi- 
mum of harmony 

“Cutthroat competition which leads to low 
prices and sweated labor should give place 
to the coordination of each trade or industry 
within itself, and to cooperation with other 
trades and industries in organization for the 
common good 

“(5) A wife ought not to be obliged to go 
out to work in order to make up the wages 
of a family to a minimum living wage 

“(6) The minimum living accommodation 
for a family should be such that no one has 








to sleep in the living room; that there be 
satisfactory sanitation; that there be a bath- 
room for each family. Slums should be 
abolished; there is no excuse for slums. 

““(7) There should be a ban on the manu- 
facture and sale of birth prevention ap- 
pliances. 

(8) ‘There should be a ban on the manu- 
facture and sale of obscene books, and there 
should be a board set up by the publishing 
associations to regulate this. 

“(9) Religious education, to meet the 
wishes of the parents, should be available to 
all school children, and on such conditions 
that the general education of the child 
should not suffer in any way from its parents’ 
insistence on religious education. 

“(10) The enormous inequality in the dis- 
tribution of wealth in this country, and the 
consequent control of the lives of the masses 
by a comparatively few rich people, is against 
social justice. 

“We have seen in our own days the growth 
of large and powerful groups, industrial and 
financial, sometimes competing, sometimes 
cooperating, but pursuing always their ov 
interests at the expense of the common weli- 
fare. 

“Under the strong pressure of war much of 
this evil has been checked by the authority 
of the State. Both profits and prices are 
now controlled in the national interest. 

“The war, in fact, has clearly shown that 
there is no practical difficulty in solving the 
main problems of economics. 

“All that is needed is a sufficiently com- 
pelling motive, a common purpose. But is 
that common purpose only to be found in 
war? The national interest in matters of 
profits and prices does not differ In peacetime 
from what it is in wartime. 

“The same means, the same men and ma- 
terials are available in peace no less than in 
war. It is the purpose only that is wanting, 
the common force of minds and will that is 
lacking. 

“The laws of God are not arbitrary com- 
mands devised to make life more difficult. 
They correspond to something which God has 
already placed in our nature. God made man 
and He knows what man is made for; and 
His laws are a precise statement of how hu- 
man beings may avoid destruction and may 
reach the particular object for which they 
are created. 

“If human society persists in breaking God’s 
laws, it cannot avoid suffering, because God’s 
laws correspond to the human nature which 
He has given to men. There is only one way 
to recover social health, and that is to return 
as quickly as we may to the laws which God 
has laid down for the good of human society. 

“The political freedom which we enjoy in 
this our country enables us to work together 
to secure for every man and for every family 
freedom from want and insecurity. 


“A GRAND CRUSADE 


“Let us join with all men of good will in 
this grand crusade. For unless we carry into 
our work as Christian reformers the fellow- 
ship we have found in common suffering in 
the war, unless that spirit and that fellowship 
can continue among our people after the war, 
all thoughts of happiness at home and peace 
with other countries are only dreams. 

“There is only one enduring basis for such a 
fellowship—full respect for the dignity of 
each person. And there is only one enduring 
reason why every human person and every 
family should be respected, namely, that God 
our Father created every one of us and came 
Himself to redeem us. We are all, therefore, 
children of God and brothers of Christ the 
Son of God. 

“If God is indeed the Father of us all, our 
first duty is to pay homage and love to God 
and our second duty following from the first 
is to love one another as brothers. In that 
love of God and of one ancther let us close our 
ranks and stand together and welcome the 
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Capital Sidelights 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. JOHN W. GWYNNE 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 23, 1942 


Mr. GWYNNE. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave to extent my remarks in the Recorp 
I include the following very interesting 
article by Will P. Kennedy from Capital 
Sidelights in the Washington Star. 


The House has just paid very extraor- 
dinary tribute to William Tyler Page, former 
clerk, author of The American’s Creed, 61 
years in service, in commemoration of his 
seventy-third birthday anniversary by print- 
ing a House document, to which Ansel Wold, 
veteran clerk of the Joint Committee on 
Printing, gave meticulous loving care be- 
cause of his joint services with Mr. Page for 
upward of 40 years. This is a unique docu- 
ment of historic value. A supplementary 
document, compilation of various matter 
printed in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, has 
been published (not at Government ex- 
pense) by Representative Kar. STEFAN, Re- 
publican, of Nebraska. These two docu- 
ments are in demand by schools and libraries 
all over the country. Mr. STeran, a most 
unselfish hero-worshiper, devoted to bring- 
ing his heroes to the attention of the youth 
of today as models and inspirations, is proud 
of a paperweight on his office desk given to 
him by Mr. Page, with the following memo- 
randum, autographed by Mr. Page: 

“When I was a page boy in the clerk’s office 
of the House of Representatives, 60 years ago, 
one of my functions was to light the gas jets 
on a large, handsome, bronze chandelier 
which hung in the office where I worked. The 
chandelier was massive and ornamented 
with cherubs. In reaching its numerous jets 
I used a long wax taper. When fully lighted 
it was refulgent. When the chandelier gave 
way to the more modern system of lighting 
by electricity it was removed by the engineer 
in the Architect’s Office, Henry Taylor, who 
had it melted into souvenirs for those who 
had been associated with it. One such sou- 
venir was made for me at the Washington 
Navy Yard by the class of junior seamen 
gunners. This souvenir is in the form of 
an American eagle with outstretched wings, 
mounted on a solid bronze base for use as a 
paperweight on my desk. In appreciation 
of the many courtesies, and good offices ex- 
tended to me by him, and because of my 
friendship for him, I present this historic 
souvenir to my great and good friend, the 
Honorable Kart STeran of Nebraska. 





Five-Thousand-Plane Cargo Fleet Is 
Suggested 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. MARTIN F. SMITH 


OF WASHINGTON 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1942 

Mr. SMITH of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, on Sunday last Mr. Henry J. 
Kaiser, head of the Kaiser shipbuilding 
operations on the west coast, delivered a 
historic speech at Portland, Oreg., in 
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which he proposed that America build 
5,000 huge flying boats a year to overcome 
the submarine menace to our shipping. 
This proposal has deeply stirred the Cap- 
ital and the entire Nation. 

Myr. Kaiser has transmitted to me the 
complete text of his timely address, and 
by the unanimous consent granted by my 
colleagues I am inserting it in the REcorp 
at this point for the serious consideration 
of the Congress and the Nation. 

The text of the address is as follows: 


Ladies and gentlemen, this morning’ 
newspapers carried an announcement tha 
at this launching I would set forth a revolu- 
tionary proposal which, if adopted, would 
affect various shipyards of the country. 

The proposal which I am about to make 
grows out of the fact that you and I, stand- 
ing here in the shadow of this fine new hull, 
the Harvey W. Scott, very proud of it and 
of the workmanship which has gone into it 
are nevertheless disturbed concerning its fu- 
ture. We have grown increasingly disturbed 
as each new ship has gone into the water for 
weeks and months past. There is no secret 
concerning the fact that the toll of mer- 
chant ships in the western Atlantic since cur 
entry into the war will scon reach the ap- 
palling figure of 400. There is no doubt 
that this rate of sinking interferes very ma- 
terially with our delivery of supplies to our 
Allies. It interferes with the swift and 
proper disposition of our forces over the 
global battlefield. It raises in our minds 
the haunting fear that on some of these far- 
flung battlefields, our sons and brothers who 
are in uniform will be cut off from reinforce- 
ment and supply. We do not want another 
Bataan, yet there are fronts which may be- 
come Bataans if we do not solve, and solve 
quickly, this matter of transportation. 

I tell you frankly that this is a matter 
which has given me many a sleepless night. 
I am not the kind of a man who likes to see 
these ships, into which you and I have put 
our brains and our muscles, go down with- 
out serving the purpose for which you and 
I have built them—solving the transporta- 
tion problem and preparing the way for vic- 
tory in the war. 

But I not only worried. I worked. And I 
had our engineers working from the time 
when the submarine warfare became clearly 
dangerous. Our studies indicated—what I 
believe most of the people of America now 
believe—that the answer lies in the aerial 
freighter. And our studies further indicated 
that if we, as shipbuilders, were to take part 
in the production of aerial freighters, it 
should be in the field of the flying ship. We 
know the water best and our equipment is 
beside the water. And it seems to me proper 
to tell you, and to tell the Nation, that our 
engineers have plans on their drafting boards 
for gigantic flying ships beyond anything 
Jules Verne could ever have imagined. There 
are plans for flying ships of 200 tons, and 
after that plans for ships of 500 tons. One 
of the latter would carry 1,000 men. 

But that is in the future. We cannot wait 
now for the engineering work necessary. We 
must get into production at once. The creep- 
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ing toll of the submarines has made that 
urgent. And there already is a fly! ship 
which is very large compared to anything 
now known to be in mass producti I re- 
fer to the Glenn L. Martin ship known as 
the Mars—a flying ship of 70 tons, capable of 
carrying a pay load of 14 tons. That ship 


weuld carry 100 men fully equipped. Five 
thousand of them could land 500,000 equipped 


men in England in a single day. And the 
next day they could fly over again with 70,000 
tons of fresh milk, heefst ugar, and 
bombs. No submarines cculd t them 
down The experience of t war shows 
without a question of doubt that such trans- 
port fleets cannot be d with by en- 
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protection. Our ferry service to Britain goes 
through with hardly a loss. And such a gi- 
gantic ferry service as I see in my minda’s eye— 
headed to whatever part of the world our 
President and the high command would des- 
ignate—would be the safest method of mass 
travel ever used in wartime. There would be 
virtually no losses whatever. 

I respectfully submit my proposal to Ad- 
miral Vickery here today, to the Maritime 
Commission, aud to President Roosevelt and 
to the armed services. It is just this: 

It is that the Maritime Commission turn 
over a number of its shipyards to the build- 
ing of the flying ship Mars—and that in 
this manner we meet a construction problem 
which otherwise seems virtually insurmount- 
able. This is not a Kaiser Co. program. It 
is a program in which I hope I will be 
joined by many of the major shipbuilders 
of America. Suppose that the Maritime 
Commission were to turn over three of its 
west coast yards to the mass production of 
the flying ships, and do the same with three 
other yards on the gulf, and another three 
en the east coast. Our studies indicate that 
when these 9 yards were in full production, 
which should be within 10 months and per- 
haps sooner, they would be turning out these 
giants of the air at the rate of 5,000 a year. 

I have emphasized that this is not a Kaiser 
Co. program. Nor is there any desire to take 
the manufacture of airplanes cut of the hands 
of those distinguished individuals and com- 
panies which have brought the plane to its 
present high state of development. We would 
desire to cooperate with them to the fullest. 
And in fact it is encouragement from cer- 
tain of the manufacturers, received within 
the past few days, which has caused me to 
submit the plan here and in this manner. 

The bald fact of the matter is that the 
plane manufacturers are not in a position to 
go into assembly-line production of this new 
type extensive construction and 
tooling—construction which, in view of the 
growing shortage of strategic and critical ma- 
terials, especially steel, the country could ill 
afford. I zall your attention to this Asso- 
ciated Press dispatch from the morning 
paper—a dispatch from Washington an- 
nouncing cancelation of a contract with the 
Higgins Industries, Inc., of New Orleans. 
Two hundred Liberty ships were involved in 
the contract. And the official explanation is 
as follows: 

“Inasmuch as it would be 1943 before the 
Higgins yard could be in full production, and 
because wie Higgins program necessitates the 
creation of vast new facilities, Such as ship- 
ways, shops, machine tools, railroads, and 
transportation and housing for workers, the 
amount of steel required would best be di- 
verted into existing construction.” 

In other words—and, I am sure Admiral 
ckery would substantiate this—there actu- 
y and particularly in steel. 
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Two years? People of America, I want to 
tell you that with the aid of that great 
builder, Glenn L. Martin, with the aid of the 
aviation industry in general, and with the 
equipment already in place in the shipyards, 
we can have the assembly line functioning 
in 6 months or less. We can be at maximum 
production in 10 months or less. After the 
assembly line starts, the first 3 months should 
give us 10 ships a month from each plant, 
the second 3 months should give us 20 a 
month, the third 8 months should give us 
30, and the fourth 3 months should give us 
40. And when that maximum production 
comes, the position of our enemies will be 
hopeless. We will be able to put down a 
vast army, anywhere in the world, within a 
single week. We will be free once and for 
all of the fear of having our armies cut off 
in some place distant from our own shores. 
There will be no distant places. The whole 
world will be our front yard. And our 
enemies will be beaten to their knees. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I do not exaggerate 
by a single ton or a singe hour the amount 
of materials and the amount of time that 
could be saved by conversion of these great 
ship plants. We have the plate shops, the 
machine shops, the sheet-metal shops, the 
pipe shops, the warehouses, the mold lofts. 
The buildings necessary could be made of 
noncritical materials. We wouldn’t need 
steel. We want that to go somewhere else. 
We do not have all that we need. But the 
advantage in this shipyard conversion is that 
we have the assembly line ready-built by 
nature. It is the water along our present 
outfitting docks. We propose to build fly- 
ing ships, and these would be in their nat- 
ural element all the way up the outfitting 
dock—stage by stage. An assembly line is 
tremendously expensive when constructed 
upon traditional lines. Henry Ford has done 
a magnificent work at his Willow Run plant. 
But it has taken time. It has taken much 
in the way of materials. The water lapping 
the outfitting docks of our shipyards can 
save much of that time and much of that 
material. 

And of course all those acquainted with 
my methods of construction understand that 
I believe in a smooth flow of materials, and 
that in the operation of such an assembly 
line I would work for an extensive system 
of subcontracting—involving a flow of ma- 
terials from many industries manufacturing 
parts 

This would be a series of assembly lines 
that would challenge America to the full. It 
would be as creative a thing as America ever 
has done. And it would demand the co- 
operation of us all. I am thinking at the 
moment of one of the largest and one of the 
most conservative airplane manufacturers in 
America—a& man whose words to me over the 
long-distance telephone a few hours ago did 
much to encourage me to submit the flying- 
ship programa at this time. This man, know- 
ing the fearful need for quick production of 
aerizl cargo carriers, and yet knowing also 
the iack of materials for construction—and 
the t‘me involved in such construction—told 
mic that he would go all-out with his assist- 
ance. If we will all do that, the battle is 
won 

The Maritime 
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le job with ; now 
still greater job with sky ships 


ly will this war be termina 
the post-war world will be won by them also— 
the greatest battle of the battle that is 
coming with the peace. Every radical change 
transportation has ushered in a period of 
sing prosperity. So will prosperity be ours 
this post-war period, for the reason that 
ring the war, we will 
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Vive la France! 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FOSTER STEARNS 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1942 


Mr. STEARNS of New Hampshire. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include the fol- 
lowing address by Wendell L. Willkie on 
the occasion of the opening of Free 
French Week at Freedom House July 8, 
1942: 


Last Saturday the people of the United 
States celebrated their Independence Day, 
July the Fourth. Next Tuesday, Frenchmen 
everywhere will celebrate—if only in their 
hearts—Bastille Day, their day of liberty. 
Each of these days commemorates a people’s 
revolt for freedom. It is significant, there- 
fore, that the week between should be set 
aside by the people—not the Government— 
of the United States as a time to honor the 
Free French. 

For it was from the farms and villages of 
France that our help came to Yorktown. And 
it was with that help that our independence 
was won. And in 1917 it was from every part 
of the United States that we poured across 
the ocean to fight beside Frenchmen to pre- 
serve once more our common liberty. 

Today, again, evil forces seek to destroy 
that liberty. And again the peoples of the 
world are fighting to preserve it. France, 
among the first to bear the brunt, knows what 
it means to be occupied by a conqueror. Her 
freedoms abolished, her people starving, her 
men conscripted to labor, her flaming faith 
in liberty, equality, and fraternity mocked; 
sold to the enemy by her own leaders and her 
own government—her voiceless millions wait 
and work in secret and in danger of death 
for the time of liberation. 

In France’s darkest hour, however, there 
was a leader, a skiliful commander, who tried 
to the last to save her. When that proved 
impossible, General de Gaulle left France that 
he might continue to fight for her. Around 
him rallied those intrepid volunteers who, a 
price on their heads, risked all to follow him. 
By night, in little boats, they slipped across 
the channel to England. Through secret 
mountain passes they reached the Mediter- 
ranean. In hundreds, in thousands, they 
managed to escape. 

Today Frenchmen are fighting on the hot 
white sands of northern Africa. Some carry 
on the battle in the skies and on the soil of 
Europe against the hideous despotism that 
has overrun their native land, some are en- 
gaged in Asia and on far islands, and some 
are manning guns at sea, where the French 
ensign has always commanded honor and 
respect. 

Here in the United States we are beginning 
to take over our fuller share of responsibility 
in this war, which is, in equal portion, the 
war of every man and woman who wants 
freedom to endure. It is inspiring for us to 
know that soldiers who wear the familiar 
horizon-blue uniform are still standing with 
us in the cause of liberty and justice. 

For it is impossible to conceive of a world 
without a free, flourishing France—a France 
that will continue to yield to mankind, out 
of the resources and imagination of her 
people, her great contribution in the arts and 
sciences, in philosophy and literature, in cus- 
tom and feeling, and in the cultural progress 
that attends the forward movement of civili- 


zation 
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There must be a free France. The people 
of the United States are dedicated to its 
restoration. Whatever may be the cautious 
and dubious diplomacy of governments, we, 
the people, repudiate the Lavals and the 
Vichy collaborationists. 

But we do know and approve those men 
and women who daily risk their lives to prove 
to a conqueror that France is not con- 
quered—those hostages of freedom who 
march before Hitler’s firing squads singing 
the Marseillaise. We recognize General De- 
Gaulle, with his fighting heart, and the men 
who fight with him, as the true representa- 
tives of an independent people. We salute 
all Free French—you who are free in spirit 
and you who are free in fact—and from our 
hearts we, the people of the United States, 
say to you, “Vive la France!” 





The American Farmer at War 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Or 


HON. WILLIAM L. NELSON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 23, 1942 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks, I include 
the winning address, The American 
Farmer ai War, in the State Future 
Farmer public speaking contest, by John 
E. Berkel, of St. Elizabeth, Mo., a student 
in the Tuscumbia (Mo.) High School: 


Victory will come to the Allied Nations 
with their preponderance of resources. Let 
us take three cases from history to show 
briefly that this assertion is not an idle one. 

If Hannibal, after he had swept over the 
Alps and into the heart of the Roman Re- 
public, had been supported by fresh supplies 
from his native Carthage, his proposed con- 
quest of Rome undoubtedly would have been 
successful. When the Carthaginian brought 
his elephants and his horsemen out of the 
mountains, the Romans were dumbfounded 
Why, this was an illusion; it just wasn’t 
possible. But such a succession of easy vic- 
tories by the invader followed that soon this 
incredulity turned into a frenzied fear. 

Months later a now somewhat discouraged 
Hannibal reached Rome. His army was tired 
and dreadfully hungry, while, on the other 
hand, the nation which he had planned to 
conquer was as well fed as ever. True, Han- 
nibal had burned crops and laid waste the 
countryside where he went, but the Roman 
citizens only reached back into the reserve 
supplies of their compact little republic to 
sustain them until Hannibal wavered in de- 
feat. For the supplies that the Carthaginian 
general so desperately needed from his home- 
land never came, and for this reason Hanni- 
bal, in spite of all his strategy, never seriously 
threatened the liberty of Rome again. 

If Napoleon could have captured the Czar 
in Moscow, he would have attained the mas- 
tery of all Europe. But the Czar retreated 
into the depths of a vast and bountiful Rus- 
sia, there to complete his plans and await the 
help of an inexorable winter. Back in Mos- 
cow, Napoleon restlessly stood watching the 
first icy blasts of October demoralize his in- 
vincible legions. He saw his soldiers, ragged 
and unfed, march through the streets of the 
Russian capital, and knowing that relief 
could never come to him in this now deso- 
lated land, Napoleon gave his orders to re- 
treat. And what a horrible retreat it was. 
One that saw his armies slaughtered, his 
supplies cut to near zero, and even the jaunty 





Napoleon himself become a target for Cos- 
sack bullets. Another conqueror had met his 
doom, because the resources necessary to win 
the war simply could not be gotten where 
they were most needed. 

The third case is an example from Amer- 
ican history. Like Hannibal and Napoleon, 
the matchless Robert E. Lee defeated his 
enemies, the armies of the North, in battle 
after battle. But the blockade of the North 
caused tons and tons of cotton to pile up in 
Southern ports. As a result, cotton could be 
bought for 4 cents a pound in Atlanta, Ga., 
while it was cheap at $2.50 a pound in Liver- 
pool. Imported articles were similarly af- 
fected. A ton of salt worth $7.50 at Nassau 
was worth $1,700 in gold at Richmond. This 
failure to get needed materials brought to 
naught the victories of Lee. 

These three illustrations are given to show 
the great importance of resources and to em- 
phasize the fact that sooner or later victory 
will come to the Allied Nations. In fact, 
Hitler may win every major campaign except 
the very last and final one. 

In the present war the “scorched earth 
policy” has been used to an extent never 
practiced before. This very situation stresses 
the importance of the farmers’ part in pro- 
ducing food and other needed materials. Al- 
though the Allied Nations have a preponder- 
ance of resources, these resources are very 
widely scattered. Hence the importance of 
producing the right thing at the right time 
and at the right place, so as to hold the trans- 
portation of these articles to a minimum. 

Our Government has carefully planned a 
program of production, so that the farmer 
may know what he should produce. Let us 
consider this task as it has been outlined in 
the revised production goals for 1942. In 
order that our vegetable oils may be sufficient, 
the Nation needs two and one-half times as 
many peanuts as in 1941, 50 percent mor 
soybeans, and a third more flax for seed. We 
need 8 percent more milk, 14 percent more 
pigs raised, and 13 percent more eggs pro- 
duced. We need more acres in tomatoes, 
more peas for canning, and more preserved 
fruit. 

One may well wonder how so many in- 
creases can be made. In the first place, we 
can reduce production on some articles. For 
instance, the Government is now asking for a 
reduction of 8 percent in wheat, one of the 
crops of largest production in the United 
States. This releases acreage for production 
of articles where an increase is needed. In 
the second place, we must make the produc- 
tion from the acreage that we have the very 
highest possible. Some ways in which this 
can be accomplished would be (1) the wise 
and careful use of fertilizer and use of best- 
quality seed; (2) resorting to the various 
ways of saving soils and soil fertility; and 
(3) control of the diseases and parasites that 
attack livestock and improvement of the 
quality in this livestock. 

In connection with the discussion of these 
production goals, it is interesting to consider 
the significance of a crop such as soybeans, 
one of the crops calling for a large increase in 
production. Like wheat, it is used as food 
for both people and animals, but, unlike 
wheat, it also has many uses in industry. It 
can be used for piastics, fuels, soaps, oil, 
rubber substitutes, and this is only a begin- 
ning. It is a concentrated food, high in pro- 
tein and oil content, and because of its many 
and varied uses there is not the danger of a 
burdensome surplus as there is in the case of 
wheat. 

Another line in which a decided increase 
is asked is gardening, and it is hoped that 
more gardens will improve the diet of the 
American people, which is so frequently lack- 
ing particularly in vitamins, minerals, and 
proteins. And with all this home produc- 
tion, the strain upon transportation 
facilities will be relieved. 
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Now those who recall the first World War 
will note that the Government recommenda- 
tions for agriculture are quite different from 
those made at that time. ‘i wenty years ago 
each community tended to produce to a 
much greater extent the foods they ate and 
the crops they fed. Since that time the 
tendency has been for the farmer to pro- 
Guce the article or articles for which his farm 
was best suited and to buy many of the 
things that he formerly produced on his 
farm. This set-up has made necessary a large 
increase in transportation facilities to make 
this distribution possible. We cannot af- 
ford that transportation now because those 
facilities must be used to transport armies, 
equipment, and materials for war produc- 
tion. As many of our imports are being cut 
cif from parts of the world, it is easy to see 
how important it is that we grow these and 
many other commodities right here at home. 
Let me reemphasize the fact that we must 
feed not only ourselves but our allied na- 
tions as well. We must become the granary 
of the world, even as Egypt was in the 
Biblical days of Joseph. 

What a glorious part the farmer has in 
producing the food and other materials that 
will help win the war in accordance 
Government requests. In addition to giving 
his sons in battle and his money for bonds, 
as do other classes, the farmers’ program 
calls for grueling work, long hours, and still 
more sacrifices, but it is sacrifices that beget 
heroes. May we farmers not be slack in our 
duty so that the light of freedom may again 
shine across the sea “and that government 
of the people, by the people, and for the 
people shall not perish from the earth.” 





with 





Bonneville Fish Ladders—Electrifying 
America 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN E. RANKIN 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday, July 21, 1942 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Mr. 
Speaker, the charges made by the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Ricu] to 
the effect that the fish ladders at Bonne- 
ville Dam on the Columbia River proved 


to be failures and have been torn 
out, were fully answered by the two 
able and distinguished Members from 


that area, the gentleman from Oregon 
(Mr. Prerce] and the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr, SmitH]. 

In the first place, the fish ladders at 


Bonneville proved to be 100-percent suc- 
cessful in enabling the salmon in the 
Columbia River to make their way to 
the spawning grounds. 

In the second piace, I fear the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania [Mr. Ricu] is 
more interested in criticizing the devel- 
opment of hydroelectric power on the 


Columbia River than he is in conserving 
the salmon in that stream. 
The two greatest achievements of this 


administration up to date have been 
the development of the Tennessee and 
the Columbia Rivers. The hydroelectric 
power now produced on those streams 
exceeds the combined manpower of the 
entire United States. This power is n 


Only being used for the manufacture of 
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war materials but it is being transmitted 
throughout the areas of the dams on 
these two rivers and supplying electricity 
to the homes and business establishments 
at rates the people can afford to pay. It 
is being carried into the farmhouses in 
the rural districts where people never 
had electricity before, and probably 
would not have had it during this gen- 
eration, to say the least of it, if it had 
not been for the construction of these 
dams and the distribution policies that 
have been put into effect—all of which 
seems to have aroused the antagonism 
of the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
{Mr. Ricu]. 

I noticed in the paper today that the 
silt and sand now being washed from 
the farms of Maryland, Virginia, and 
West Virginia and carried down the Po- 
tomac River is destroying the oyster beds 


in Chesapeake Bay—the finest oyster 
beds in the world. 
If the bill which I introduced some 


time ago for a Potomac Valley Authority 
had been passed and put into operation, 
or if my bill now pending before the 
Rivers and Harbors Committee for re- 
gional authorities throughout the coun- 
try similar to that of the T. V. A. were 
passed and put into operation, it would 
not only develop an abundant supply of 
cheap hydroelectric power but it would 
also improve navigation, control floods, 
and provide a soil-conservation program 
that would hold back the silt and sand 
with which these oyster beds are now 
being destroyed, and save it for the farms 
of Maryland, Virginia, and West Vir- 
ginia to supp! bread and meat for this 
and coming generations. 

Mr. RICH. Mr. Speaker, will the gen- 
tieman yield? 

Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. 
yield. 

Mr. RICH. Can we put ladders in that 
dam in the Potomac and then have the 
oysters climb up them? 


Yes; 1 


Mr. RANKIN of Mississippi. Cer- 
tainly not—I wonder if that question 


shows the extent of the gentleman’s in- 
formation on this subject? 

As I pointed out, this would hold back 
the sand and silt with which these oyster 
beds are now being destroyed, and at the 
same time it would help to control the 
floods, conserve the soil, improve navi- 
gation, and provide an abundant supply 
electricity at prices the people can 
afford to pay. In other words, it would 
furnish a yardstick that would even 
crash the rates in Pennsylvania where 
the people are overcharged more than 
$80,000,000 a year for their electric lighis 
and power. 


Besides, if we passed the bill providing 


of 





for these regional authorities we could 
develop 230,000,000,000 additional kilo- 
watt-hours of annual production of hy- 
droelectric power that is now being 
wasted. With that we could more than 


supply every farm home in America. 

The year I came to Congress and 
started this fight for justice to the power 
consumers of America, and for the elec- 
trification of the farm homes of Amer- 
ica, this country consumed 40,000 000.000 
kilowatts of ctricity. 

Last year there was developed and sold 
in this country 160,000,000,000 kilowatts 


ele 





of electricity, to say nothing of the 
amount produced by individual enter- 
prises for their own use. 

The Brookings Institution states that 
the entire production in 1941 was 212,- 
000,000,000 kilowatt-hours, which is more 
than five times the amount used in 1921. 
It also predicts that in 1942 we will use 
249,000,006,000 kilowatt-hours, 281,000,- 
000,000 kilowatt-hours in 1943, 305,000,- 
000,000 kilowatt-hours in 1944, and 
326,000,000,000 kilowatt-hours in 1945. 

I make the prediction, as I have done 
before, that within less than 25 years 
from today the people of this country will 
be using more than _ 1,000,000,000,000 
kilowatt-hours of electricity a year, and 
the average rate will be less than it is 
today in the Tennessee Valley area. 

By that time the common sense of the 
American people will have driven out the 
racketeers in the power business, forced 
rates down to the minimum commensur- 
ate with sound business methods, and 
will have extended rural power lines to 
practically every farm home in America. 

Then our people in every State in this 
Union will be enjoying the full benefits of 
one of our greatest natural resources. 

Then our people may witness the 
golden dawning of a grander day—an 
electrified America. 





Old-Age Pensions 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM M. COLMER 


OF MISSISSIPPI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 23, 1942 


Mr. COLMER. Mr. Speaker, while it 
is true that we are engaged in a tragic 
war, a war upon which the future of 
democracy, civilization, and Christianity 
depends, and that our efforts primarily 
are being extended to the utmost to win 
that war in the interest of democracy, 
civilization, and Christianity, there is 
still one class of our citizens, to wit: the 
aged needy, whom we must not overlook. 
This class of our citizens are too old to 
fight in the combat zones; they are, in 
most instances, too old to earn a liveli- 
hood by contributing to the domestic war 
effort. I sincerely wish that it were pos- 
sible that something of a constructive 
nature could be done to help this aged 
class in spite of the war effort. 

I think it is generally understood in 
this House that from the very inception 
of this question I have been most active 
as a Member of this body over a period 
of the past several years in an effort to 
see that the injustice to this class of our 
citizenship was righted. Practically 
every day, in spite of my well-known 
position on this important question, I re- 
ceive letters from my constituents urg- 
ing the necessity for some remedial leg- 
islation along this line. I have therefore 
deemed it wise and expedient to briefly 
set forth my views, efforts, and record 
in behalf of the aged needy of this 
country. 
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Mr. Speaker, when the Ways and 
Means Committee, in the spring of 1935, 
considered the first social-security bill, I 
appeared before that committee and 
pointed out in quite a lengthy statement 
to the committee that the bill which 
they were considering would not meet 
the requirements and that it would be 
manifestly unfair to those aged needy 
people in the so-called poorer States, in 
which class Mississippi is usually placed. 
I pointed out to the committee that if 
they insisted, as the bill provided, that 
the States match, dollar for dollar, the 
Federal Government’s contribution of up 
to $15, States like Mississippi, Alabama, 
Louisiana, and others would not be able 
to meet these Federal! funds and the re- 
sult would be that the so-called richer 
States, like California and New York, 
would pay pensions up to $30 a month, 
while the aged needy of my own State 
would receive a paltry $3 or $4. How- 
ever, the administration was opposed to 
my amendment, and the committee 
turned it down. 

So when the bill was brought to the 
floor of the House for consideration on 
April 18, 1935, I offered an amendment 
to the bill which would have required the 
Federal Government to pay the full $15 
and permit the States to match as much 
of it as possible and thereby equalize the 
payments over the entire country. In 
behalf of this amendment I argued in 
part as follows: 


Mr. Cotmer. Mr. Chairman, like every 
Member on this floor, I have been intensely 
interested in seeing the aged people of my 
congressional district receive some benefits 
from the legislation which has been pro- 
posed and is now being advocated for the 
security of these aged people. Frankly, in 
my judgment, there are going to be very few 
eine people benefited under this legislation 
aS it is now written and, as is quite appar- 
ent, as it is going to be passed by this Com- 
mittee of the Whole. I call attention par- 
ticularly to the fact that, assuming that your 
State can qualify by the proper legislation, 
there are many States in the Union that are 
not financially able to match, dollar for dol- 
lar, the amount put up by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. I have no idea that my State can 
qualify, and I dare say that, if you will give 
as much thought to the question in your own 
particular State as I have to mine, you will 
come to the same conclusion. This should 
be recognized as a national problem. The 
states should not be required to contribute 
dollar for dollar. If I had my way about it, 
I would eliminate entirely State participa- 
tion, but I realize as a practical measure 
what we are up against here, and so I have 
offered this compromise measure. I trust 
when you are called upon to vote for or 
against this amendment you will take into 
consideration the aged people in your dis- 
tricts in the States less weaithy and bear in 
mind that they are not going to get anything 
under this legislation, and that you wil! have 
to face that proposition when you get back 
home. 

Mr. DONDERO. Does the gentleman's State 
have any tax at all for the aged? 

Mr. CotmeEr. It does not, and I doubt if it 
could afford one. I shall not dwell on this 
longer. I hope you will not railroad this 
amendment down, but will give aged people in 
these States that are not able to put up this 
money an opportunity to qualify under the 
bill. My amendment simply means that if 
the State puts up a dollar, then the Federal 
Government will put up $4 for this proposi- 
tion. It does not materially change the bill. 
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It only changes it in that one aspect. It will 
give these States an opportunity to partici- 
pate and these people an opportunity to re- 
ceive benefits. I appeal to you in the name 
of the aged people in your districts to give 
them this opportunity. I hope you will agree 
to the amendment. This piece of legislation, 
if enacted into law without amendments, will 
stand out as the greatest disillusionment pos- 
sibly of any piece of legislation ever passed 
the House. I repeat that very few of the 
States will be able to qualify and the hundreds 
of thousands of aged people seeking relief at 
the hands of this Congress will be keenly dis- 
appointed. Our aged people are clamoring 
for bread and we offer them a stone. This leg- 
islation does not meet the demands; it is 
highly inadequate. And, frankly, Mr. Chair- 
man, there is little inducement offered to vote 
for it. If my amendment does not prevail, I 
shall feel very despondent, indeed, about it. 
And the only justification that I could pos- 
sibly find in voting for the bill as it was re- 
ported out of the committee would be that 
possibly it would be a step in the right direc- 
tion and because of the other wholesome pro- 
visions of the bill aside from the old-age 
pensions. |Applause.] 


Mr. Speaker, while I received consid- 
erable support of my amendment on the 
floor, my amendment was nevertheless 
defeated. 

Again, in 1939, when the Congress was 
again considering this question, I again 
appeared before the Ways and Means 
Committee and urged the adoption of 
my bill—H. R. 1814—which sought the 
same purposes as the original amend- 
ment that I had offered. At that time 
I made a lengthy argument before this 
committee and quite a lengthy debate 
ensued between the gentlemen from the 
so-called richer States and myself. 
Again the committee turned a deaf ear 
to my plea. 

Being of the opinion that if I could get 
the President of the United States be- 
hind my proposition—because it was a 
just one—I could get some action, I 
sought and obtained an interview with 
President Roosevelt and urged upon him 
the justice of my cause and the cause of 
the aged needy cf my State and those 
States similarly situated. While it is 
never permissible to quote the President, 
I can, nevertheless, truthfully say that 
he was sympathetic to my bill. I was 
therefore very much pleased—and all of 
the friends of the aged needy were 
pleased—when the President, in his mes- 
sage to the Congress on January 16, 1939, 
on the question of social security, said, 
in part: 

I particularly call attention to the desira- 
bility of affording greater old-age security. 
The report suggests a twofold approach 
which I believe to be sound: One way is to 
begin the payment of monthly old-age insur- 
ance benefits sooner and to liberalize the 
benefits to be paid in the early years. The 
other way is to make proportionately larger 
Federal grants-in-aid to those States with 
limited fiscal capacities, so that they may 
provide more adequate assistance to those in 
need. This result can and should be ac- 
complished in such a way as to involve little, 
if any, additional cost to the Federal Govern- 
ment. Such a method embodies a principle 
that may well be applied to other Federal 
grants-in-aid. 


Thereafter I then addressed a letter to 
each of the other 434 Members of the 
House of Representatives and asked them 
to meet with me on the morning of June 








8, 1939, in the caucus room of the House 
of Representatives to discuss an amend- 
ment which I proposed to offer liberaliz- 
ing the payments to these aged people. 
On that morning there were over a hun- 
dred Members of the House who met 
there and agreed to support an amend- 
ment which I proposed to offer for that 
purpose. On June 9, 1939, in the con- 
sideration of the amendments to the 
Social Security Act, I offered my amend- 
ment on the floor of the House. This 
amendment, briefly, provided that the 
Federal Government should appropriate 
$4 for every $1 that the States put up, up 
to the limit of the $20 provided by the bill 
under consideration. I preferred a 
larger amount, and those who were 
working with me felt likewise about the 
matter, but it was agreed that this was 
the most that we could hope to get. 
Under my amendment every aged needy 
person would receive a minimum of $20 
a month and as much more as the State 
would appropriate or match. Thus in 
States like Mississippi, which was appro- 
priating approximately $8, the aged in 
that State would receive $28, while in 
States like California and New York, 
where the States were putting up $20, 
the aged people would receive $40 per 
month. My amendment was debated 
practically the entire day. But it re- 
ceived again the opposition of the Ways 
and Means Committee. The chairman 
of that committee stated that the ad- 
ministration was opposed to my amend- 
ment. The result was that the amend- 
ment was defeated, although practically 
every Representative from the South 
supported it. My own statement to the 
House thereon is, in part, as follows: 


Mr. Coutmer. Mr. Chairman, this is the 
amendment that we gave notice several days 
ago we were going to offer on this occasion. 
This is the amendment that has the backing 
of approximately 100 Members of the House 
who are sponsoring it. This is the amend- 
ment by which we hope to equalize the dis- 
tribution of the proceeds to the aged reedy 
of this country. 

I placed in the Appendix of the Recorp, 
appearing at page 2490, under an extension 
of remarks, a chart which would show just 
what this amendment would mean in the 
average receipts by those qualified as recip- 
ients in each State. In other words, this 
amendment seeks to have the Federal Gov- 
ernment pay four-fifths for every dollar that 
the State puts up to the Federal Govern- 
ment’s limitation of $20. This would tead to 
equalize the distribution of these funds. It 
would tend to bring some of the poorer States 
up, but it would help every State in the 
Union, as this chart will disclose 

Mr. Chairman, the distinguished chairman 
of the Ways and Means Committee contends 
that this amendment, if enacted, would cost 
the Federal Government more than four- 
hundred-odd-million dollars, and gives this 
authori'y therefor. We deny that it would 
cost anything like that amount, and we aver 
that the figures that we obtained from the 
same source are to the effect that it would 
cost only $114,000,000 upon the present basis 
of those who are qualified and are obtaining 
the pension. But, of course, we know that 
figures do not mean anything. The question 
is, Are we willing to adopt this amendment 
and let it go to the other end of the Capitol, 
where it would be amended anyway; and, as 
a result, have some tangible increase worked 
out in conference? * * * We appeal to 
your sense of justice and fairness and urge 
you to support this amendment. 


| 
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So, therefore, Mr. Speaker, it will be 
observed that those of us who are inier- 
ested in seeing that our aged people are 
given fair and just treatment have not 
been asleep on the job. We had every 
reason to believe, after the President's 
last pronouncement and after our inter- 
view with him urging this fair treatment, 
that the Social Security law would be 
enacted and that relief would be granted. 
I again introduced a bill which would 
require the full Federal contribution of 
$20 so that the needy aged would be 
insured of payment of $20 plus whetever 
the State could put up, and I was urging 
this bill upon the Congress and the ad- 
ministration when the war broke out. 
Since the outbreak of the war, we heave 
obviously been unable to make any prog- 
ress along this line. But we are deter- 
mined to carry on in this fight until this 
injustice is remedied and the aged peo- 
ple of the country receive an adequate 
old-age pension. 

God hasten the day when this tragic 
war may be brought to a successful con- 
clusion and human rights and needs can 
be placed above the contributions to the 
ged of war. 





Representative Harold Knutson, the Dean 
of Minnesota’s Congressional Delega- 
tion 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN 


OF MINNESOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1942 


Mr. AUGUST H. ANDRESEN. Mr. 
Speaker, the Member: of the Minnesota 
delegation in the House are particularly 
pleased to announce that our distin- 
guished and able colleague, Hon. HaRoLD 
Knutson, has consented to become a 
candidate for reelection to Congress from 
the Sixth Congressional District of Min- 
nesota. “Harold,” as he is affectionately 
known by his colleagues, is the dean of the 
Minnesota delegation. During his many 
years in Congress, he has unselfishly ren- 
dered outstanding service for his constit- 
uents and for the Nation. We, his col- 
leagues, are gratified and happy that he 
has decided to stand for reelection for 
the Seventy-eighth Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, under unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks, I include as a part 
of my remarks a letter written to Harotp 
KNUTSON by many prominent constitu- 
ents from the Sixth District of Minne- 
sota, urging him to be a candidate for re- 
election. I also ask leave to include a 
radio address made from Washington by 
Representative HaroLtp KNUTSON on July 
15, 1942, in which he announces his in- 
tention to file for reelection to the people 
of the Sixth District of Minnesota. 

A LETTER TO HAROLD KNUTSON 
Hon. HarRoLtp KNUTSON, 
House of Representatives, 
Washington, D.C 

DEAR Mr. Knutson: It is with 

anxiety and concern 


growing 


that we have awaited a 
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decision from you regarding your willingness 
to file for reelection. Fearful that the temp- 
tation to retire from arduous public life 
might find you eager for a well-earned rest, 
a committee of your constituents, compris- 
ing businessmen, farmers, and laborers, ap- 
peal to you to stand for reelection. 

Although this congressional district pos- 
sesses a number of unselfish, high-type men 
who might be able to represent us with credit, 
it is our firm conviction that you cannot be 
replaced with an untried man at this time 
without distinct loss to our district, to the 
State of Minnesota, and to the Nation. We 
simply cannot afford to lose the vast experi- 
ence and seasoned judgment which your 25 
years of service to us enable you to cope with 
the grave problems of today 

We have attempted to set forth herein a 
few of the many reasons why we must not be 
deprived of your continued service in Con- 
gress during these troublous times, and we 
ask you to recognize this letter as an earnest 
plea for you to announce your candidacy 
without delay. 

We cannot recall in all the history of Min- 
nesota when our State was represented on the 
great Ways and Means Committee before your 
appointment to that important body. Dur- 
ing the gravest emergency in the history of 
our beloved Nation is no time to break in a 
new man. We know, too, that because of 
your membership on the Ways and Means 
Committee you are immediately in line for 
membership next term on the extremely im- 
portant Joint Committee on Taxation. In no 
other channel of government would Minne- 
sota have a greater stake than in the com- 
mittee where our tax bills are written, and 
our protective tariffs for agriculture are for- 
mulated. No other two subjects, in post- 
war years, will be as vital to the economic 
interest of our State. Your return to Con- 
gress for another term would assure to Min- 
nesota a continuance of your strategic influ- 
ence in Washington. 

Our district, as well as all other parts of 
America, is vitally concerned over the Na- 
tion’s tax program, not only during this fear- 
ful emergency, but in the dangerous post- 
war years ahead. Ways and Means 
Committee writes the Nation’s tax laws. 
Here, perhaps more than elsewhere, it is 
imperative that we continue to have the 
benefit of your judgment and experience. 
The difficulty in finding funds with which 
to operate our Government makes a member 
oft your committee more than ever aware of 
the dangers of unwise tax levies. We have 
every confidence in your ability to distin- 
guish between taxes levied for war and for 
the necessary maintenance of essential gov- 
ernmental activities, as contrasted with taxes 
levied for wasteful purposes which destroy 
our social and economic structure. In this 
field alone, if we are not alert, we can lose 
the peace for which our sons are fighting on 
every continent today 

id that there is little politics in 
produced by your committee 
There should 
not unmindful of the 
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beef in peacetimes has been dignified, in- 
telligent, and effective. When Washington 
bureaucrats decreed a reduction on Minne- 
Sota beet-sugar acreages, in order to give a 
major part of this market to Cuba, if we 
would have Cuba continue to consume half a 
million barrels of wheat flour annually, it 
was you who broke their argument by show- 
ing that Cuba's flour was made largely from 
Canadian hard wheat milled in transit. If 
your program for greater sugar-beet produc- 
tion had been carried out, it would not have 
been necessary to ration sugar today. 

When Vice President WALLACE, as Secretary 
of Agriculture, argued before your committee 
that our protective tariffs were responsible 
for this war, it was largely you who blasted 
such a ridiculous charge. Only constant 
diligence by our congressional leaders can 
insure administration cf world affairs in a 
manner fair to our Allies and at the same 
time fair to our own people 

You awakened Minnesota and national 
dairy interests to their danger when you 
assembled information to show that un- 
restricted entry of foreign vegetable oils 
could entirely displace domestic butter and 
fats. No more startling revelation of the 
fallacies of administrative world trade no- 
tions has ever been made. 

We are all aware of your constant fight 
in behalf of small business, a segment of 
our American economy which is taking a 
beating during this war emergency. With- 
out small business our small Minnesota towns 
will collapse. Without these towns our 
local agricultural needs cannot be met. 
Without the agricultural needs being met 
our war effort will be severely jeopardized 

Today our cut-over forest lands are be- 
ginning to have new value and importance 
because of the reforestation program set in 
motion through your tree-planting bill, in 
which you were joined by Senator VANDEN- 
BERG, seeking the reclaiming of waste tim- 
berlands. In these same timberlands, and 
around our beautiful lake resorts, the resi- 
dents and taxpayers are grateful to you for 
demanding that waste and inefficiency in 
national use of rubber and gasoline be cor- 
rected before inaugurating gasoline ration- 
ing which would impoverish our resort op- 
erators this season. 

Here, as elsewhere in America, your con- 
stituents are consumers of the products of 
industry and manufacturing. It avails us 
little if price levels rise on the products of 
our farms if the buying power of our dollar 
falls. We have always benefited, individually 
and collectively, from your efforts toward 
seeking discretionary, fair tariffs on many of 
the items we buy. A few years back we re- 
call your successiul fight for reduction in 
duties on certain kinds of lumber of which 
our domestic supplies have been exhausted. 
We commend you for your constant stand 
against special privilege in tariffs. 

Mr. KNUTSON, your constituents fear the 
future. This is an additional reason why we 
plead for your continued representation, giv- 
ing us the benefit of your long experience 
and judgment, and your influence as well. 
There is no question but that our people will 
give their all in the winning of this war. 
But it is the peace which follows that we 
fear. When Attorney General Biddle states 
that “Government will be slow to give up its 
present powers after the war,” and when 
Leon Henderson shouts that “price control 
will have to continue after the war,” we find 
it difficult to distinguish between the emer- 
gency war effort and the program to socialize 
America, which is being pressed by the bu- 
reaucrats who dominate us today. Our fore- 
fathers came to America for free lands, for 
greater opportunities, and for freedom of en- 
terprise. Shall we win the war only to lose 
this precious heritage? 
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We know that you have carried a union 
card for many years and that you have been 
sympathetic with labor, except when it 
threatened to hamper the war effort. We 
believe therefore that you can continue to 
effectively represent both labor and your pre- 
dominant dairy interests, should unscrupu- 
lous labor leaders ever seek to place the yoke 
of compulsion upon our dairy farmers, as has 
been proposed. 

We believe our reasoning is sound when 
we declare— 

(1) That your support of the war effort 
and all other sane proposals makes it impos- 
sible to replace you with a new and untried 
man who could not hope to do as much as 
you are doing toward speeding the peace; and 

(2) When the last shot is fired and we 
approach that post-war readjustment task, 
with its innumerable pitfalls of fallacious 
economics, we are positive that no untried 
man could serve this district with the intel- 
ligence, understanding, and influence which 
you possess. 

As a good American, you can’t let us down 
in this most critical hour. When may we 
have the announcement of your candidacy? 
We will work for you from that very day until 
the general election. 

Respectfully. 

John Born, Walker; Leonard Peterson, 
Walker; James Olinger, Park Rap- 
ids; Leo L. Baumgartner, Litch- 
field; Mrs. Clara Love, Cokato; 
C. A. Borg, Cokato; Frank Wick, 
Onamia; George Johnson, Little 
Falls; A. S. Larson, Sandstone; 
A. §. Gongoll, Becker; F. C. Mc- 
Givern, Staples; Mrs. Della Ham- 
mond, St. Cloud; A. A. Atwood, 
St. Cloud; Ed Manz, Paynesville; 
Joe Hanson, Wadena; Maurice Eb- 
ner, Wadena; J. B. Conley, Vern- 
dale; S. F. Stelzig, Waite Park; 
P. P. Theisen, Waite Park; G. E. 
Frank, Waite Park; Mr. and Mrs. 
George Peters, Sauk Centre; Wm. 
M. Parker, Seuk Centre. 


RADIO ADDRESS BY HON. HAROLD KNUTSON, OF 
MINNESOTA, FROM WASHINGTON, D. C., JULY 
15, 1942, TO THE PEOPLE OF THE SIXTH CON- 
GRESSIONAL DISTRICT OF MINNESOTA 


My friends of the Sixth Congressional Dis- 
trict in Minnesota, I was deeply moved by 
the letter from home signed by a number of 
representative residents in various counties 
in the Sixth District, asking me to continue 
as your representative in Congress. 

As I sit in my office in Washington this 
evening my mind goes back over the years 
to Minnesota, to my many friends there, and 
to the beautiful northern lakes that have 
made our glorious commonwealth the sum- 
mer playground of the Nation. It is there 
that I wish to be and it is there that I hope 
to spend the sunset of life, editing my little 
paper at Wadena and visiting with the host 
of friends gathered over the years. 

I have been working since the age of 
14 and were I to follow my _ personal 
inclinations and carry out plans made sev- 
eral years ago, I would announce my retire- 
ment to private life. Under normal condi- 
tions I would do so gladly, but you have 
asked me to stay on the job. You have 
pointed out to me that I cannot quit while 
the war is on. I freely admit you have 
sufficient claim on me so that you can 
dictate my decision 

I have no right to quit now, much as I 
should like to do so. Each and every one 
of us has a part to play in the tragic drama 
that is being enacted on every continent, and 
on every sea, and each must do his or her 
part. None of us can afford to bear for the 
| rest of our days the stigma of the man who 











refused to play his part in the winning of 
this war, which means everything to us. 

Whatever my faults, and I fear they are 
many, I wili not have it said of me that I am 
a quitter who dared not face realities. We 
are at war and it is incumbent on each and 
every one of us to serve where we can be of 
the greatest possible help to our country 
in the great task that confronts us. SoI will 
stand for reelection. 

We all have a stake in America. Our fathers 
came here to better their condition. They 
came here to enjoy religious and personal 
freedom, to acquire land, and for greater 
opportunities. 

America is made up of many races, of di- 
vergent religions and diverse political beliefs. 
But no matter what our origin or beliefs, all 
are animated by the same lofty ideals and 
noble purposes. All are loyal Americans. 

Our country has been attacked by ruth- 
less enemies who know not the meaning of 
personal freedom as we know and enjoy it. 
We must fight those who would destroy us 
with all the power and resources at our com- 
mand until they are subdued. And it must 
be a complete and lasting victory. Today 
brave sons of America are fighting in all parts 
of the globe. We are going to back them 
up if it takes the last pound of iron ore in 
Minnesota and our very last doliar. 

America is the hope, yes, the only hope, of a 
sorely tried world, much of which is under 
the iron heel of the invader. In the fight to 
restore freedom to the oppressed in other 
lands, and at the same time to maintain rep- 
resentative government bere at home, all 
Americans, of whatever origin or class, will 
fight to the last ditch. We are engaged in 
an all-out war that can and must have but 
one ending. To the preservation of American 
freedom and American ideals, we pledge all 
that we have or hope to have. For us there 
is no alternative, no other couse. 

My parents came to this country 56 years 
ago. They had little else than willing hands, 
a sublime belief in God, an abiding faith in 
America and in American ideals. True, the 
land whence they came had long been a de- 
mocracy but it lacked the opportunities that 
are here to be found. Here our forebears 
found all and more of the blessings that had 
been to them unattainable dreams in the Old 
World. 

Americans in all walks of life are deter- 
mined that there shall be no going backward. 
Our goal is a better world with greater se- 
curity for all mankind. 

The vast majority of the men and women 
of the Sixth Congressione! District of Minne- 
sota have the same background that I have. 
I think my friends at home will be the first 
to admit that Washington has not changed 
me. I am as one with you in my thinking. 
My reelection, so many times, is the best evi- 
dence that this is so. If you could have any 
100 representative men and women from our 
district answer the roll calls in Congress I 
am sure the vast majority of them would vote 
just about asI vote. To me that is the true 
test of proper representation in Washington, 
and in all sincerity, may I say that I do not 
want to serve you in Congress in any other 
manner. When I believe that I have greater 
wisdom or foresight than you possess, then it 
is time to replace me with someone else. 
Until then I will continue to size up problems 
in Washington just as you would. My record 
rests on that very satisfying foundation. 

We are a working people, and no one can 
ever say that we shirk our responsibilities. 
That explains why I accepted the invitation 
to speak to you from Washington this eve- 
ning, when the more customary thing would 
be to spend the hot summer months amid 
our delightfully cool lakes in Minnesota 

Your letter referred -to my responsibilities 
as a member of the important Ways and 
Means Committee. For 4 months and more 
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our committee has been holding two, and 
sometimes three, sessions a day hearing sev- 
eral hundred witnesses and in writing the 
1942 tax bill. It is a difficult and technical 
job, for we must keep cur Nation solvent 
and at the same time spread an unusually 
heavy tax burden in a manner fair to all 
and which will work the least possible hard- 
ship. 

As one of the senior members of the com- 
mittee, I have assured cur distinguished 
chairman, Mr. DovucuTon, that I will not 
leave Washington until the bill is passed by 
the House; also that I will be here to serve 
on the conference committee. The confer- 
ence committee is made up of senior mem- 
bers of the House and Senate committees, 
which irons out differences between the two 
bodies and puts the bill in form for final 
passage 

So, if any serious opposition to my candi- 
dacy should develop in either the primary or 
general elections, the major responsibility for 
my reelection must be placed on you. The 
best I can promise at this time is to spend 
2 or 3 weeks in the district with you while 
the tax bill is in the hands of the Senate. 
Later I expect to take an active part in the 
fall campaign—for the rehabilitation of 
Minnesota under Republican rule must go 
on and the all-out war effort speeded by a 
complete Republican victory in our State in 
November. 

The tax burden will be very heavy on all 
of us, but the cost in dollars, even though 
all may be impoverished before victory is 
ours, will be as nothing compared to the 
sacrifices of our gallant sons, who may be 
called upon to give their all for the libera- 
tion of the civilized world, The least we can 
do is to resolve that their sacrifices shall not 
be in vain. 

We well recall how the beloved Lincoln, on 
another occasion, when our Republic was 
threatened, exhorted the American people to 
resolve that the huge sacrifice of patriot life 
should not be made a vain and fruitless sacri- 
fice, “that this Nation under God shall have 
a new birth of freedom.” 

When a great man greatly expresses a great 
truth he sets a stumbling block in the path 
of every falsehood that ever wa* or ever will 
be. When that clear, simple, sublime mind 
contemplated what was, what had been, and 
what was to be, he dedicated the United 
States of the 1860's, the 1940's, and all other 
years to be a nation under God. 

Fellow Americans of the Sixth District of 
Minnesota and all America, let us rededicate 
our Nation under God. Let us bring back to 
our people and Government the faith that 
was in the hearts of the fathers of the Re- 
public. Let there be no place in our govern- 
mental structure for the sneering, cynical 
professors, spawned from the godless colleges 
of Eastern States, who approach all national 
and international problems from a purely 
materialistfe viewpoint. We, like Lincoln, are 
a simple, reverent people. We believe there 
are spiritual values that transcend all other 
considerations. 

Our Government must be returned to the 
kind of real folks who make up our beloved 
Minnesota and all the other States of the 
Union. The people’s leaders must be not 
Gemagogues, not babblers, not new-idea- 
every-minute reformers, but men of con- 
science, courage, sympathy, and character. 

And as the hope of Lincoln will come true— 
the dead of Valley Forge, Gettysburg, Ma- 
nila Bay, Argonne Forest, Pearl Harbor, and 
Bataan, and every other field where patriots 
have fallen under that grand and glorious 
flag of Stars and Stripes, shall not have died 
in vain—“government of the people” shall 
not perish but shall live, blessing more and 
more with the fruit of justice a nation under 
God 

May God bless you all 


and good night. 
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Ingersoll Makes New Effort To Obtain 
Draft Deferment 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Or 
y TR? ; 
HON. DEWEY SHOR 
OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1942 


Mr. SHORT. Myr. Speaker, under 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rerc- 
orD, I include the following article from 


the Washington Times-Herald of t day: 


INGERSOLL MAKES New EFFoRT 
Drarr DEFERMENT—OFFICIALS ) } 
Story or “Orpers’’ To Boarps In BEHALF cP 
NEWSPAPERS 

(By Walter Trohan) 

Ralph M. Ingersoll, New York editor, whose 
publisher, Marshall Field, does not want him 
to be a soldier, was revealed again yesterday 
as trying to influence his draft board to grant 
him an extended deferment from active mili- 
tary service 

The National Selective Service Administra- 
tion learned that the experimental news- 
paper, PM, which Ingersoll edits, yesterday 
published a story stating instructions had 
been issued to local draft boards which will 
allow them to give 6-month deferments to 


some reportedly essential newspaper em- 
ployees. 
QUICKLY DENIED HERE 
The Administration quickly denied that 
any special instructions had been issued in 


behalf of newspapermen, recalling that both 
newspapers and newspapermen had told Maj. 
Gen. Lewis B. Hershey they wanted no prefer- 
ential treatment when he himself raised the 
suggestion that reporting be classed as an 
essential occupation. 

“Ingersoll must be writing his own direc- 
tives to his draft board,” spokesmen from the 
Selective Service Administration said when 
advised of the PM story. “No special in- 
structions on treatment of newspapermen, 
such as the story would lead members of the 
Ingersoll draft board to believe, have been 
issued.” 

The PM story, which was carried under a 
Washington date line, read: 

“Selective Service headquarters has notified 
local draft boards that they may defer some 
newspaper employees as persOns engaged in a 
‘necessary civilian activity.’ 

“Those granted such deferment, classed as 
2-A, must show that their work is essential 
and that they cannot be replaced 


SIX-MONTH DEFERMENT 


“Deferments are to last for 6 months, and 
must be renewed in that period by the local 
draft board. Selective Service considers the 
individual involved as the applicant, but the 
petition for deferred status must be made by 
his employer. All requests need not be 
granted, Selective Service made clear.” 

At the Selective Service headquarters it was 
reported that the only recent mention of 
newspapers made by the Administration was 
in a memorandum to draft boards last July 
15. The Administration sent to draft boards 
for their guidance a list of broad industrial 
groups covering essential activities provided 
for Hershey by the War Manpower Commis- 
sion 

In the list were 34 broad groups. News- 
papers were mentioned along with radio, tele- 
vision, telephone, and telegraph, and the re- 
pair of such facilities under the classifix 
tion—communications service Hershey 
the local boards could c ult the list 


ae- 


said 


when 
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a@ question of deferment on the ground of 
essential occupation arose, but warned that 
because the list was so broad, applicants for 
deferment should meet one or more of five 
qualifications: 

1. Direct engagement in war production. 

2. Performing a Government service di- 
rectiy concerned with facilitating war pro- 
auction 

3. Performing private or Government serv- 
ice directiy concerned with providing food, 
shelter, health, safety, or other requisites of 
civilian daily life in support of the war effort. 

4. Engaged on subcontracts of war produc- 
tion 


5. Engaged in training war employees. 
“REACHED LONG WAY” 


memorandum formed the basis of 
t ory,” a Selective Service Adminis- 
tration spokesman said, “some one reached 
a long way.” 
In his campaign to stay away from the 
ttlefieid Ingersoll has had the support of 
Lt. Comdr. Walter Winchell, whcse active duty 
with the Navy consists of gathering gossip 
and radio broadcasting. Recently the Navy 
ordered him not to wear his uniform because 
of the bad effect his sporting the uniform in 
night clubs was having on morale. 

Other shouters for war aiong with Inger- 
soll, such as Henry Luce, editor of Time mag- 

ine, and Archibald MacLeish, Assistant Di- 
rector of the Office of War Information who 
tells newspapers how to fight the war, also 
consider their present posts as more important 
han fighting for their country 








The Voice of Agriculture 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. CLARENCE CANNON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1942 


Mr. CANNON of Missouri. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks, I include the following statement 
by Mr. A. S. Goss, national master of the 
Grange: 

THE PRESENT PRICE-CONTROL SITUATION—STERN 
FACTS EMPHATICALLY PRESENTED 

We have written so much in regard to the 

administration of the Price Control Act that 











we hesitate to write of it again. However, 
the dangers of the unwise exercise of its 
sweeping authority are so great, and so im- 
minen feel justified in bringing 
them again to the attention of our members, 
for apparently it is only through public de- 
mand that they can be held in check. 
Among the dangers which we have tried to 
point cut from time to time are: 

The strangling of production because of 
prices so low that producers could not con- 
t proauc 

The inability to prevent rising production 
costs without some control of labor. 

I ze i policy of meeting these 
I ; ts by borrowing billions and paying 
su he Federal Treasury 

The inevitable rollback of increased costs 
on e |} nary producers, who, in the case 

i I position to prove detailed 
cos 

have pointed out the necessity for ar 
all-inclusi\ policy and for one flexible 
enough to meet changing ditions result- 
ing from changing cos We have told of 
the protective provisions of the Price Control 
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Act, designed to avoid some of these dangers, 
and have contended that in placing a flat 
ceiling on all products as of some past date, 
the administrator was not only violating 
these protective provisions of law, but was 
pursuing a destructive course which would 
strangle production and lead to disaster. 

As we predicted, the increased costs have 
been rolled back on the farmers and have 
strangled production. Berries was one of 
the first crops to feel it. The March 1942 
pric ceiling was the result of the price paid 
the farmers for their 1941 crop, rlus the 
processors’ and distributors’ margins and 
handling costs. These costs have all gone 
up, so they rolled them back on the farmer 
and offered him substantially less than they 
paid in 1941. Farmers’ costs had also gone 
up, and in many cases they could not pick 
for the prices offered, and the berries so 
badly needed fell on the ground as e quick 
result of an unsound theory for mixing social 
reform with inflation control. 

As another example, canned pears in the 
Pacific Northwest promptly dropped from 
$45 a ton to $30. After much of the damage 
was done, the Price Administrator announced 
raising the ceiling on canned fruit 15 per- 
cent, and placed the blame on Congress on 
two counts. First, he claimed they had es- 
tablished price limits which prevented low- 
ering the price to the farmer; and, second, 
they hae failed to vote the money to pay the 
subsidies he wanted. 

Congress was in no way to blame. First, 
the Administrator had completely ignored 
the price protection of the law and had es- 
tablished limits below the limits provided in 
the act, and thereby had strangled produc- 
tion. The reason he had to raise the prices 
had nothing, to do with Congress but was 
because crops could not be produced at his 
figures. Instead of acknowledging the er- 
ror, the Administrator tried to make the pub- 
lic think the blame should rest on Congress. 
Second, Congress, in considering the Price 
Control Act, had rejected the method finally 
usec, and when it was used had good reason 
for refusing to approve the enormous sum of 
$6,000,000,000 requested for subsidies; espe- 
cially when the subsidy was camouflaged by 
borrowing through the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation in order to keep the ex- 
penditure out of the Treasury statement un- 
til some years hence, when the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation bonds would have 
to be paid by the Government. 

Brcause of the refusal of the Administra- 
tor to comply with the law, the Grange and 
the American Farm Bureau Federation ap- 
peared before the appropriations committees 
of both House and Senate and asked amend- 
ments to the general effect that no appro- 
priation be available unless and until the 
Administrator complied with the law. The 
law says: “No maximum price shall be es- 
tablished or maintained for any commodity 
processed or manufactured in whole or sub- 
stantial part from any agricultural com- 
modity, below a price which will reflect to the 
producers” the minimum ceilings elsewhere 
provided in the act. The Secretary of Agri- 
culture has the responsibility of keeping up 
farm production, and the act permits him 
to veto ceilings on farm products if they 
are below the provisions of the act. 

The amendment would also permit him to 
veto ceilings on processed products. Com- 
menting on the Senate amendment, the Price 
Administrator said it might “force him to 
remove the ceiling over the prices of all food 
and most clothing.” If the amendment be- 
comes law, he says “the general maximum 
price regulation must immediately be re- 
pesled.” This is a complete admission that 
he has not been following the law, for the 
only thing the amendment does is to compel 
him to obey the existing law. 
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He is now trying to create public opinion 
to protect him from a provision which would 
make him follow the law. Again, it is a 
complete misrepresentation of the facts. 

The public should know the facts. The 
American Federation of Labor, the Con- 
gress of Industrial Organizations, the As- 
sociation of Rajlroad Brotherhoods, some so- 
cial reform church groups and the Farmers’ 
Union recently asked the President to appeal 
to the people in the present controversy, 
which is waging over the right to sell wheat 
substantially below the market; and the 
assertion is made that the winning of the 
war may depend on the principles involved. 
Let us see what this is all about: 

A fair price for wheat in the World War 
was fixed at $2.20 per bushel. Today it is 
approximately $1.10 a bushel, and the Price 
Administrator wants it cut to approximately 
83 cents. 

The average price of farm products on the 
farm today is approximately one-half of what 
it was in the World War. Rents, taxes, indus- 
trial products, and labor are all much higher. 
Wages are up approximately 83 percent. The 
present effort is to reduce farm prceducts and 
oppose control of labor. While this is being 
done, Social Security Administrator McNutt 
announces that preference in granting pri- 
orities in labor supply will be given to those 
employers who pay the best wages. Here is 
the situation in a nutshell: 

Present farm prices, on the farm, approxi- 
mately 50 percent of World War. 

Present wages, approximately 183 percent of 
World War. 

Per capita income of farmers (latest figures 
1940), $183. 

Per capita income of nonfarmers (latest 
figures 1940), $700. 

Present effort to cut farm prices still lower. 

Present effort to demand higher wages. 

It doesn't make sense. 

A. S. Goss, 
National Master. 





Soldiers or Politicians 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. THOMAS E. MARTIN 


OF IOWA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 2., 1942 


Mr. MARTIN of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, 
under leave to extend my remarks in the 
Recorp, I include the following editorial 
from the Christian Science Monitor of 
July 18, 1942: 


SOLDIERS OR POLITICIANS 


Public servants—sometimes known as 
officeholders—often have important work to 
do. It may be of a nature and importance 
to warrant an X card. Certainly Members of 
Congress who have not proved themselves 
military geniuses would ordinarily consider 
their legislative services more vital than the 
duties of a captain or major. For the same 
reason mechanics or other keymen in war 
production are frequently deferred in the 
Graft. Common sense lies therefore bebind 
the Presidential order placing Members of 
Congress on the inactive list. 

But much more than the simple question 
of greatest ability is involved. In peacetime 
Members of Congress, particularly those on 
the Military and Naval Affairs Committees, 
often wield as much influence over the ca- 
reers even of generals and admirals as do 


ee 





their superior officers. In wartime it may 
be difficult for the generals and admirals to 
forget the political rank and power of a Con- 
gressman-lieutenant (junior grade) or Sen- 
ator-captain. An equally bad _ situation 
arises when the erstwhile soldier uses his 
uniform to win preferment at the polls. 

Yet there may be value in Members of Con- 
gress knowing from experience what the 
Army and Navy do. For this, why wouldn't 
it be useful for Congressmen who have proved 
their military interest in peacetime to be at- 
tached to various military and naval units 
temporarily as observers? 

Of course, no rule will prevent the abuses 
of political soldiering. But a more conscien- 
tious patriotism among our soldier politicians 
and a less sentimental attitude among voters 
will heip. They can give real support to the 
purpose of the inactive rule for Congress- 
men and extend it to local office by insisting 
that public servants shall be either soldiers or 
politicians, not both at the same time. 

The people should respect the official who 
feels he must serve in uniform, provided he 
dodges no previously assumed obligations. 
But they need not take war service as proof 
of statesmanship. And they should protect 
the official who has continued in unspec- 
tacular but essential work against a post-war 
crop of candidates who will appeal as war 
herces. With some sectors of the home front 
teday requiring much selfless courage and 
sacrifice, it should be easier to debunk politi- 
cal soldiering and properly appreciate true 
service, in or out of uniform. 





They Talk, But They Don’t Fight— 
They Tell You 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. CLARE E. HOFFMAN 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday, July 22, 1942 


Mr. HOFFMAN. Mr. Speaker, certain 
red-hot, pre-Pearl Harbor intervention- 
ists, who wanted war—fought by the 
other fellow—are now engaged in an 
effort to smear and defeat all those Con- 
gressmen—Democrats or Republicans— 
who did not believe that, unprepared, 
we should rush pell-mell, send our men 
by the millions, to the second World War. 

The Daily Worker, the New Masses, 
communistic publications; New Republic; 
PM, sometimes designated as the up- 
town edition of the Daily Worker; Time 
and Life magazines, the brainstorms of 
Luce; the Chicago Sun, the step-child of, 
and, like PM, nourished by the millions 
inherited by Marshall Field, never lose 
an occasion to sling the hooks into Con- 
gressmen and Senators who insisted, 
prior to Pearl Harbor, that we should 
at all costs be prepared to defend our- 
selves. 

To date, the part of this outfit in the 
World War has been the manufacture 
and dissemination, through their col- 
umns, of poison gas—libel and slander— 
all of which tends to create disunity. 

True, Ingersoll, editor of PM, supported 
by Field’s millions, has been called for the 
draft, but he and Field have appealed 
from the draft board’s decision that he 


should serve in the war which he was so 
anxious to see us enter. They appear to 
think that he will be safer and accom- 
plish more by the use of his poison pen. 
But it was ever thus. Those anxious for 
war prefer that others fight. 

These egotistical publications are now 
attempting to tell the people of the var- 
ious congressional districts who they 
should elect as their Representatives in 
Congress. They not only would defeat 
everyone who has opposed the Commu- 
nists, who wanted national defense, who 
desired to keep us out of war, who are 
now doing everything in their power to 
win the war, but they place the ban on 
all who are not willing now to swallow 
the New Deal’s domestic policies. If they 
had their way, no one not a new dealer 
would sit in Congress. 

A newcomer to the Fourth Congres- 
sional District, migrating from Detroit to 
western Michigan, purchasing the South 
Haven Tribune, quotes from the Chicago 
Sun an editorial criticizing certain votes 
I cast. 

The Sun yips because I did not vote 
for a naval-expansion bill in 1938. But 
it forgets to mention the fact that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt himself said, on May 14, 
1940—almost 2 years later—that the pro- 
posal to build a two-ocean Navy was 
“utterly stupid” and that its sponsors 
were “just plain dumb.” Experience has 
demonstrated that it was the Air Corps 
that needed expansion. Then, too, we 
had 50 destroyers which the President 
later said we did not need. 

Nor should I be criticized for not vot- 
ing for improvements at Guam. Did not 
we lose what we had there? And did 
not we lose Bataan and Corregidor be- 
cause they were so far away we could not 
supply them with food, clothing, medi- 
cine, or the weapons to carry on the 
fight? Would the Sun have had more 
men, more munitions, in those outposts 
to be taken by the Japs? With the Brit- 
ish unable to hold Singapore after an 
expenditure of $400,000,000, why invest 
men or money in Guam? 

As for selective service, every Michi- 
gan Congressman but one—Democrat 
and Republican—voted as I did, and we 
represented the sentiment of the people 
of Michigan. Should we have repre- 
sented the international bankers—those 
who made a profit out of war? Or should 
we have represented—as we did—our 
people? 

The Sun squawks because I voted 
against the extension of the military 
service. A promise is a promise. The 
men who were inducted relied upon a 
solemn promise made to them, and I 
would be the last to violate that promise. 
When your boy went into the service with 
the promise that he should stay but until 
a certain date, would you wish me to 
compel him to stay another 6 months or 
a year—violate the Nation’s promise to 
him? 

I did vote against the arming of mer- 
chant ships, and everyone familiar with 
the record established in the first World 
War knows that such ineffective arming 
was but an excuse by the ruthless Nazis 
for the sinking without warning of those 
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ships. Moreover, we did not have, and 
do not yet have, the guns to successi 
arm them. 


The Sun, like its blood brothers—PM, 
Life, Time, New Republic, the Daily 
Worker, and _ rabid-for-war-prior-to- 


Pearl Harbor publications—are long 
means and ways of getting into war, but 
they are woefully short on how the war 
can be won, in taking an active part in 
the actual fighting. 


“Major Sam,” the Filling Station Man 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM L. NELSON 


OF MISSOURI 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1942 


Mr. NELSON. Mr. Speaker, under 
permission to extend my remarks, I in- 
sert an editorial, Major Sam, from the 
Christian Science Monitor, and whicn 
pays deserved tribute to the ever courte- 
ous and never complaining filling sta- 
tion owner and attendant. 

MAJOR SAM 

Our friend Sam runs a corner filling sta- 
tion. We used to think of Sam as a genial, 
everyday, small-business man. He still is 
that, but now he is something more. Sam is 
@ pretty good soldier 

Not that he'd ever do anybody 
harm waving a grease gun 
springs the way you’d handle a Flammen- 
werfer, or throwing things from that fox 
hole he goes into to drain the oil. But he 
has taken a lot of buffeting in this war 


much 
spraying 


or 


and he still comes up smiling. He wipes 
off the windshield and puts water in the 
radiator just as if he expected you'd still 
say, “Fill ’er up,” instead of knowing you 
could spare Only one tab from your ration 
card and that he hadn’t the gasoline to 


sell you more if you wanted it. 
And now the war has made a junk dealer 
out of him in addition to all the other 


changes it has made in his business. First 
the boys began being called in the draft or 
going off to volunteer or to take better pay- 
ing jobs in defense plants, and it was hard 
to get helpers in their places. Sam tried to 
take care of two or three cars at once in- 
stead of one at a time. There were more 


calls to come and change a battery so as to 
start a car that had stood longer than usual 
in the garage, and there were jobs of n 
ing tires around to equalize the w 
Some of these new activities hel 1ak 
up for the loss of income on gas and oil; 





other times the only customer at the s‘ta- 
tion in half a mornine would be a bi 
asking to use the air hose or get a shot of 


grease in his wheel hub 
But now Sam is collecting ol 





the Government. The boys of the neighbor- 
hood bring old garden hose, door mat a de- 
flated beach ball, or Fido’s rubber bo: and 
dump these on his driveway. Possibly 
the old tires and tubes that come in h - 
nizes one he sold or patched when he started 
the station. Above the cent ay dh 
he will get a quart for d Y 
the stuff to a shipping point 
mean very much. 

To be sure, the chief hope he and 
other Sams have of keepirg their cust 
on rubber so they will still buy ¢ 
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in the prospect that encugh salvage rubber 
will be reclaimed to afford retreads. But 
there is no way for Sam to know that this 
business will come back to him. 

The main reason Sam does the things that 
are asked of him is simply that Sam is a good 
soldier, He likes the uncle whose name he 
bears. He'll do his best to keep the station 
going till times change. He's quite willing 
to be considered a buck private, but we think 
he deserves a commission. We nominate 
him for the rank of major—a major contribu- 
tor to America’s war effort. 





The Soldiers’ Vote Bill 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. E. E. COX 


OF GEORGIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 24, 1942 


Mr. COX. Mr, Speaker, in the con- 
sideration of the soldiers’ vote bill on 
yesterday we were given the impression 
that the bill we were considering was one 
that had been drafted by the Association 
of State Secretaries of State. That was 
incorrect. While I am not complaining 
or meaning to intimate that anyone has 
undertaken to create a false impression, 
still the bill drafted by the secretaries of 
state was not the bill we considered. I 
have in my hand the bill which the secre- 
taries of state suggested. It is a decided 
improvement upon the bill we adopted 
in that it eliminates most of the objec- 
tions that were urged, and makes the bill 
workable. The bill is as follows: 

A bill to provide for a method of voting, in 
time of war, by members of the land and 
naval forces absent from the States of their 


residence 
Be it enacted, etc., 


SPECIAL METHOD OF VOTING IN TIME OF WAR 

SecTion 1. In time of war every individual 
absent from the State of his residence and 
serving in the land or naval forces of the 
United States, who is otherwise qualified to 
vote under the law of the State of his resi- 
cence, shall be entitled, as provided in this 
act, to vote for electors of President and Vice 
President of the United States, United States 


Senators and Representatives in Congress. 
ARMY AND NAVY COOPERATION 
Sec. 2. The Secretary of War and the Sec- 
retary of the Navy shall cause to be prepared 
and printed, and to be placed at the disposal 
of every individual serving in the land or 
naval forces of the United States, a card upon 


which application may be made for an official 
ballot These cards may be mailed by the 


applicant to the secretary of state of the 
te where the applicant clams the right to 
vote, and upon their receipt official ballots 
1 be sent to all applicants legally entitled 
to vo 
Any affidavit that may be required to be 
made, eithe up such application or in 
cor with exercising the right to vote 
under t re is of this act or under the 
la of a State, may be made before any 
comm ed officer the Army or Navy as 
well as before a notary public or a justice 
of tl ) € 
In order that the secretary of state of each 
State may have information necessary for the 
pur} of carrying out the provisions of this 


act, the Secretary of War and the Secretary 
of the Navy shall, so far as is practicable, 
and not later than the 15th day of Septem- 
ber preceding the day of election, cause to 
be furnished to the secretary of state of each 
State information as to the approximate 
number of persons, residents of his State, 
who are members of the land and naval forces 
of the United States. 


OFFICIAL WAR BALLOTS AND BOOKLETS 


Sec.3. (a) The secretary of state of each 
such State shall cause to be prepared and 
printed, for use in elections held under this 
act, a sufficient number of ballots for all 
voters of the State who are in the land or 
naval forces of the United States, such num- 
ber of voters to be determined from infor- 
mation received pursuant to section 2 and 
other available information. Such ballots 
shall provide for voting for electors of Presi- 
dent and Vice President of the United States, 
United States Senators, and Representatives 
in Congress. 

If the laws of a State permit, such ballots 
may also provide for voting for candidates 
for State, county, and other local offices, and 
with respect to any proposed amendment to 
the State constitution or any other proposi- 
tion or question which is to be submitted to 
a vote in the State. Such ballots shall be 
uniform in size and in style of type, and the 
type and paper shall conform generally to 
that used for the regular official ballots of 
the State. Such ballots shall be printed in 
such form as may be appropriate for carrying 
out the provisions of this act. 

(b) Such ballots shall contain the title 
of each office to be voted for. In addition, 
such ballots shall contain (1) the name 
and address of each nominated candidate 
for each office, the party or independent 
body nominating him, and a designation of 
the political subdivision to be represented, 
including blank space for writing in the 
name of any other person for whom the voter 
desires to vote, or (2) blank space for the in- 
sertion by the voter of the name of the 
nominated candidate or other person for 
whom the voter desires to vote. In the 
event that the ballot is prepared as provided 
in clause (2), the secretary of state shall 
cause to be prepared and printed an appro- 
priate number of booklets containing the 
mame and address of each nominated candi- 
date for each office to be voted for and the 
party or independent body nominating him 
and a designation of the political subdivision 
to be represented. 


OFFICIAL ENVELOPES AND INSTRUCTIONS FOR 
VOTERS 

Sec. 4. (a) The secretary of state of each 
such State shall also cause to be prepared and 
printed an appropriate number of official 
envelopes for use in connection with such 
official war ballots. Each such envelope shall 
be gummed, ready for sealing. Upon one side 
of such envelope shall be printed in sub- 
stantially the following form the following: 


“OFFICIAL WAR BALLOT FOR GENERAL ELECTION, 
GEER «iC cttbstwacdiinnien a 


“(Here insert the date of the election) 
TD TIE SIN aiiiven no os stene css casein 
“Residence (street and number, if any)...-.. 
“County 
Ce i PU I. asl cueing tllakiiniiaieiienan ities te 
“(Name of secretary of state to be printed 

here) 


“(Name of State to be printed here)” 
Upon the other side of such envelope shall 
be printed the following oath: 
“OATH OF ELECTOR 


“I do hereby swear (or affirm) that Iam a 
citizen of the United States and am now of 
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the age of at least 21 years, or will be on 
CO waned (here insert the date of the elec- 
tion); that I will have been an inhabitant of 
the State of for years next pre- 
ceding this election and for the months 
preceding such election a resident of the 
county of residing at (street and 
number, if any) ~..--- in the (city or town 
00) daesun ; that I am in the actual military 
(or naval) service of the United States, and at 
present attached to -..-.. (here state the 
particular command to which attached); and 
that I have not received or offered, do not 
expect to receive, have not paid, offered or 
promised to pay, contributed, offered or prom- 
ised to contribute to another, to he paid or 
used, any money or other valuable thing as 
a compensation or reward for the giving or 
withholding of a vote at this election, and 
have not made any promise to influence the 
giving or withholding of any such vote; and 
that I have not made or become directly or 
indirectly interested in any bet or wager de- 
pending upon the result of this election; and 
that I have not been convicted of bribery or 
any infamous crime, or, if so convicted, that 
I have been pardoned or restored to all the 
rights of a citizen, without restriction as to 
the rights of suffrage. 
“Voter must sign and make oath 
to above. 
“Subscribed and sworn to before me this 
ecn--- Gay of 


“(Title of commissioned officer.)” 

Unless sufficient instructions are printed on 
the official ballots, such secretary of state 
shall also cause to be prepared and printed an 
appropriate number of copies of instructions 
for voters. In the event that a booklet is pre- 
pared as provided in section 3 (b), such 
instructions shall be included in such 
booklet. 

Such secretary of state shall also prepare 
other envelopes in which to enclose the first- 
mentioned envelope. These envelopes are to 
be plainly printed with the words “Official 
war ballot,” and to be addressed to the elec- 
tion officials of the town, city, county, or other 
election district of the State where the elector 
Claims the right to vote. 


MANNER OF VOTING 


Sec. 5. Upon receiving an official war bal- 
lot, such person serving in the land or naval 
forces of the United States may appear before 
any commissioned officer of such forces or be- 
fore any officer authorized to administer 
oaths, and mark such ballot, in the presence 
of such officer in the following manner. The 
voter shall first display the baliot to such offi- 
cer as evidence that the same is unmarked. 
He shall then proceed to mark the ballot, but 
without permitting the officer or any other 
person to see how it is marked. He shall then 
enclose and seal it in the smaller of the two 
envelopes and shall sign and make oath to 
the statement on the outside of the envelope 
in the form prescribed in section 4. He shall 
then enclose and seal this envelope in the 
larger envelope, address it and mail it to the 
election officials of the town, city, county, or 
other election district of the State where he 
claims the right to vote. 


CANVASS OF VOTES 


Sec. 6. Upon receipt by election officials of 
an envelope containing such war ballot, the 
date of such receint shall be endorsed thereon, 

The election officials of a town, city, county, 
or other election district shall meet and can- 
vass the official war ballots that have been 
received, They shall open the outer envelope 
and compare the name and address on the 
inner envelope with the voting lists used at 
the election. If it appears that the person 
whose name appears upon such envelope has 
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already voted, the inner envelope shall be 
marked “Void” and shall not be opened. 

The other envelopes shall then be opened 
and the votes cast shall be canvassed, counted, 
and certified in each such State by its proper 
canvassing boards in the same manner, as 
nearly as may be practicable, as the votes that 
were cast within its borders were canvassed, 
counted, and certified, but no official war 
ballot shall be valid if the voter has voted 
in accordance with the procedure provided 
by the laws of the State. 

The election officials shall post at appro- 
priate places notices specifying the time and 
place when the canvass will be mace and 
also shall mail notice thereof to any candi- 
date who shall have previously filed a written 
request for such notice and to the chairman 
of each of the political party committees. 
No ballot received by a canvassing board after 
its convening shall be canvassed, counted, or 
certified, or affect the result of the election. 

After the canvass has been completed, all 
official war ballots and all inner envelopes, 
including those marked “void,” shall be en- 
closed in some container, sealed, and retained 
for the same period of time as other ballots 
cast at the State election. 


AUTHORIZATION FOR PAYMENT OF EXPENSES 


Sec. 7. (a) There are authorized to be ap- 
propriated, to be expended as provided in this 
section, such amounts as may be necessary 
to pay the expense of carrying out the pro- 
visions of this act, including the expense of 
preparing and printing official war ballots, 
booklets, envelopes, instructions, voting list 
forms, and other supplies, the cost of super- 
vising and assisting in. the conduct of elec- 
tions, and the cost of mailing and express 
charges. The Secretary of the Treasury shall 
make estimates of the amount to be paid to 
any State for such purposes, such estimates 
to be based on reports filed by the secretary 
of state of the State containing his estimates 
of the sum which it will be necessary to 
expend. 

(b) The Secretary of the Treasury shall, 
through the Division of Disbursements of the 
Treasury Department and prior to audit or 
settlement by the General Accounting Office, 
pay to each State the amounts estimated by 
him to be necessary for the purpose of carty- 
ing out the provisions of this act, subject to 
the conditions that the use of such amounts 
shall be properly accounted for, and any part 
of such amounts not needed shall be returned 
to the Secretary of the Treasury to be de- 
posited in the Treasury as miscellaneous re- 
ceipts. 


OFFICIALS TO ACT IN LIEU OF SECRETARY OF STATE 


Sec. 8. In any State where any agency or 
Official, other than the secretary of state, has 
been established under State law for the pur- 
pose of exercising functions with respect 
to voting by members of the land and naval 
forces absent from the State, such agency or 
official shall perform the same functions and 
duties as are to be performed by the secre- 
taries of state of the several States under this 
act. 


CERTAIN PROVISIONS OF PENAL LAW TO APPLY 


Sec. 9. The provisions of State and Federal 
law prohibiting offenses against the elective 
franchise shall apply in the case of elections 
and voting conducted pursuant to the provi- 
sions of this act 


ACT TO BE LIBERALLY CONSTRUED 

Sec. 10. No mere informality in the manner 
of carrying out or executing the provisions of 
this act shall invaHdete any election held 
under it or authorize the rejection of the 
returns thereof; and.the provisions of this 
act shall be construed liberally for the pur- 
pose of effectuating ‘ts purposes. 





J. Edgar Hoover’s 25 Years in Govern- 
ment Employ a Monument to Career 
Service 


REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRED L. CRAWFORD 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 24, 1942 


Mr. CRAWFORD. Mr. Speaker, it is 
with great pride today that I call the at- 
tention of Congress to a silver anniver- 
sary next Sunday, July 26, which truly 
marks a monument to career service in 
the Government of the United States. 

Sunday imarks the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of the entrance into the service 
of this Government of Hon. J. Edgar 
Hoover, Director of the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation. 

A distinguished citizen, an idol of 
young America, a fearless cfficer, a faith- 
ful worker for his Government full 
worthy of his hire, Director Hoover’s 25- 
year record as a Federal servant stands 
as an inspiration to employees of our 
Government. His record of accomplish- 
ment and devotion to duty proves there 
is a career in government. 

Deserved recognition has already been 
given a most recent achievement of Di- 
rector Hoover and his department by one 
branch of Congress. It is fitting this 
honor should come so near to the anni- 
versary of his 25 years in Government 
service. I refer to congressional recogni- 
tion for his round-up of bloodthirsty 
enemy aliens bent on carrying fiendish 
Axis crimes to our own shores. 

J. Edgar Hoover might well be called 
an outstanding target. 

The underworld tries in vain to out- 
wit him. Corrupt politicians have hoped 
to have him fired. Enemies who hate 
our form of government and despise the 
principles for which our flag stands, have 
attempted to smear him from every 
angle. But in this Nation right prevails 
in such instances. Our people are loyal 
to fearless, honest leaders. 

Entering the employ of the Depart- 
ment of Justice on July 26, 1917, as an 
inconspicuous law-sSchool graduate, Mr. 
Hoover has so served as to become one 
of the most fascinating figures in pub- 
lic life today. The glamour that has been 
thrown around him is not of his choice 
but due to the American method of pay- 
ing tribute to one who so devotedly 
serves a just cause. 

Next to his outS8tanding career as a 
world leader in crime detection and 
crime prevention, his next highest 
achievement to my mind was his insti- 
tution of the F. B. I. National Police 
Academy. Director Hoover recognized 
that one of the secrets of successfully 
coping with the underworld is whole- 
hearted cooperation of all law-enforcing 
agencies. To that end he opened the 
acilities of the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation to the local police and sher- 
iffs’ departments. 
cial training school for them within his 
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own department where counties, munici- 
palities, and States could send their po- 
lice officers to receive training in classes 
of some of the Nation’s most skilled 
criminologists. This training school has 
been a great factor in coping with crime. 

Director Hoover, as I have said, was 
first employed in the Department of Jus- 
tice-in 1917. Two years later he was 
made special assistant to the Attorney 
General. He was made Assistant Direc- 
tor of the Bureau of Investigation in 
1921 and in 1924 he became its Director. 

He graduated from the public schools 
of the District of Columbia and earned 
degrees from George Washington Uni- 
versity, graduating from there the year 
be entered the employ of the Govern- 
ment. 

Honors of various nature—all truly 
earned—have been bestowed upon him. 

Mr. Hoover was the recipient on No- 
vember 9, 1936, of the Distinguished 
Service Medal from the Boys’ Clubs of 
America “in recognition of his services 
on behalf of the boyhood of America and 
in crime-prevention work.” The only 
other similar medal ever awarded by the 
Boys’ Clubs of America was presented to 
the late John Hays Hammond. 

The Northeast High School of Phila- 
delphia conferred its senate award upon 
Mr. Hoover in 1936, and a silver loving 
cup in 1937, “in recognition of his in- 
telligence and courage in successfully 
attacking the vicious crime which was 
attacking our Nation.” 

On April 14, 1937, Mr. Hoover received 
the medal of achievement from the Penn 
Athletic Club in Philade!phia “for distin- 
guished public service.” On May il, 
1937, Mr. Hoover was awarded the gold 
medal of the National Institute of So- 
cial Sciences in New York City “for dis- 
tinguished services rendered to human- 
ity.” On August 11, 1938, the District 
of Columbia Department of the Ameri- 
can Legion awarded Mr. Hoo er its an- 
nual citation for “distinguished citizen- 
ship.” He is the recipient. of the gold 
medal for “valor in citizenship,” which 
was awarded May 2, 1939, in New York 
City by Liberty magazine. On June 14, 
1939, Mr. Hoover was awarded the alum- 
ni achievement award by the George 
Washington University Alumni Associa- 
tion. 

The F. B. I. National Police Academy 
associates conferred their first honorary 
award on Mr. Hoover on September 27, 
1939, in recognition of his pioneering in 
the field of police training. 

On April 23, 1949, the public welfare 
medal of the National Academy of Sci- 
ences was awarded Mr. Hoover “for 
eminence in the application of science 
to the public welfare.” The Veterans 
of Foreign Wars conferred their gold 
citizenship medal upon Mr. Hoover on 
October 25, 1940, for “outstanding con- 
tributions to the cause of Americanism 
and the American way of life.” 

It is my hope that those entering the 
employ of our Government tcday and 
those who have already been in the Gov- 
ernment ranks will see in this 
ord an inspiration that will 
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Appropriations and Obligations Incurred 
During the Second Session of the Sev- 
enty-seventh Congress, to July 23, 1942 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JOHN TABER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday, July 20, 1942 


Mr. TABER. Mr. Speaker, the follow- 


ing is a statement of the total amount | 
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The expenditures during the fiscal 


year 1942 totaled $32,396,585,097.69, and 
he excess of expenditures over receipts 
was $19,692,245,776.67. 

The public debt increased during the 
fiscal year from $55,331,696,115.99 to $76,- 
990,704,786.50, and it has now risen toa 
it is over $88,666,000,000. 
expenditures are running at 
a rate exceeding $4,500,000,000 a month 
and the deficit is piling up to the tune 
of over $3,000,000,000 per month. It 
probably will run as high as $5,000,000,- 
C00 a month before the end of the fiscal 
year 1943. 
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which will come directly out of the Treas- 
ury in one way or another as a result of 
the bills that have been passed so far in 
the second session of the Seventy-seventh 
Congress. These figures include, in addi- 
tion to direct appropriations, permanent 
appropriations, contract authorizations, 
R. F. C. war loans, which will either not 
be paid back or will have to be paid 
through Government contracts, and re- 
appropriation of funds which, without 
this action, would remain in the Treasury. 

The following table shows a break- 
down of the amounts made available by 
bills for each department in the last three 
sessions of Congress: 


TaBLe 1—Appropriations 
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in the lending power of the Reconstruction 
bill in the second session of the Seventy- 


in increase 


The following table shows a break- 
down of the appropriations of this ses- 
sion into regular, permanent, reappro- 
priations, contract authorizations, and 
special funds for each department of the 
Government: 
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Fourth Supplemental Na- 
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Fifth Supplemental Na- 
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Sixth Supplemental Na- 


tional Defense, 1942: 
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Contract authoriza- 
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Seventh Supplemental 
National Defense, 1942: 


OO EEE 655, 074, 740. 09 
Contract authoriza- 
EL -oscsatene neue 1, 037, 500, 000. 00 


1, 692, 574, 740.00 


First Supplemental Na- 
tional Defense, 1943: 
a 
Indefinite limitation. 


1, 858, 939, 210. 90 
45, 000, 000. 00 
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Relief—Work Projects Ad- 
ministration: Regular — 


$282, 584, 000. 00 


210, 000, 000. 00 


Gee GO nc encdcbonume 500, 000, 000. 00 
District of Columbia hous- 

Be i etenhikgbinetige aire $2, 500, 000. 00 
pO ee ere 9, 500, 000. 00 
Navy bill (H. R. 7419), 


passed House July 22, 


The following table gives the number 
of employees in the Federal Government 
beginning June 30, 1930. These figures 
indicate a steady increase, and it must 
stop. There has been an increase of over 
one and a half million since the Roose- 
velt administration came in, an increase 
of nearly 400 percent: 


TABLE Iil 
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The Roosevelt administration has in- 
creased administrative expenses wher- 
ever it was possible without regard to 
the welfare of the country. Take the 
Budget Bureau alone, which is under the 
direct control of the President, and 
which is responsible for so many of the 
enormous appropriations because of its 
foolish and ridiculous estimates that it 
sends to the Congress. The Budget Bu- 
reau has multiplied its annual expenses 
by about 10 since the Roosevelt admin- 
istration went in. It has changed its 
policy from a cutting-down organization 
to a promoting organization, to see how 


much money can be squeezed out of the | 


Treasury. In the meantime, the Con- 
gress itself has kept its own expenses 
down. This indicates that the body that 
is responsive to public sentiment has 
done 


as he could to bring about an increase 
of expenditures and a waste of the peo- 
ple’s money. 

I wish to pay especial tribute to the 
work that the Republican Members of 
the House of Representatives have done. 
They could always be counted upon to 
vote against foolish and useless and un- 
necessary expenditures. I call to wit- 


ness their vote against nondefense items | 
in the Office of Civilian Defense; their | 


vote against the C. C. C.; 
against increased and unjustifiable ex- 
penditures for the Interior Department; 
their vote against the Farm Security Ad- 
ministration appropriations; their vote 
against the farm tenancy appropria- 
tions, both of the last of which were de- 


signed to ruin farmers by providing for | 


more farmers at a time when we were 
cutting down on the crops that people 
were permitted to raise. The record of 
the Republican Members of the House 


has been to reduce expenditures just as | 


far as was humanly possible, especially 


of unnecessary expenditures. 
| 


its best to reduce expenditures, | 
while the Executive has done just as well | 


their vote | 


in times when it was absolutely necessary 
to go all out for defense. 

The President has refused and neg- 
lected the opportunity which was his to 
lead the country in going all out for de- 
fense, 
money which we needed for the war ef- 
fort in foolish expenditures and the pro- 
motion of bureaucrats. 

We could easily save $1,000,000,000 in 
the regular expenditures of the Govern- 
ment, and we need to do it. 

The national defense is being jeopard- 
ized because the Congress has been fol- 
lowing the President in failing to get rid 


Beginning with July 1, 1940, the ap- 
propriations for military purposes of one 
kind or another as shown in the report 
cf the bill for the Military Establishment 
submitted by the Appropriations Com- 
mittee indicates that down to the date 
of the report, June 23, 1942, there has 
been appropriated for military purposes 
the sum of $202,023,539,537; that bill was 
increased in the sum of $3,288,000,000 
and in addition there was the China loan 
of $500,000,000, and there have been 
R. F. C. commitments and contracts of 
$16,000,000,000; a total available of $221,- 
811,539,537. 

The total expenditures on account of 
all these items beginning with July 1, 
1940, and running through July 20, 1942, 
are $34,958,732,155.72. 





Pat Devereaux 


REMARKS 


Or 


HON. GORDON CANFIELD 


OF NEW JERSEY 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 24, 1942 


CANFIELD. Mr. Speaker, my 
heart goes out today to a brave little 
American fellow—Pat Devereaux, aged 8. 

Pat’s mother was buried at Arlington 
this morning. He does not know where 


| 
| 
Mr. 
| 


| his father is, but he thinks he is a pris- 
oner of the Japs in Shanghai. 
Pat is living with his grandparents, 
| Col. and Mrs. John Welch. The colonel 
is now stationed with the Army at Rich- 
| mond. I understand that when the little 
fellow rises each morn his first request 
is the see the headlines of the news- 
papers. He prays each night it will not 
be long before he will be able again to see 
his dad, that gallant Maj. “Jimmy” 
| Devereaux, heroic commander of the ma- 
| rines at Wake. 

Today we mourn with Pat in the loss 
of his courageous young mother, and we 
join him in his prayers for his father. 

It was my privilege to participate in 
a Passaic County, N. J., Marine Corps 
| rally in Clifton, N. J., on May 25, 1942. 
| Mrs. Devereaux and her parents were 
| guests of honor. She was presented 
with a medal by J. Robert O’Brien, com- 
mandant of the corps, and Judge Alex- 
ander F. Ormsby, and I spoke briefly. 

I recall Colonel Welch telling me his 
daughter married Jimmy Devereaux in 


Instead he has tried to waste the | 











| 
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a little chapel in Pekin, China, 10 years 
ago. She was then 17. Count Ciano 
Was a guest at the wedding. 

My remarks at the Clifton event were 
as follows: 


We do well to remember Wake tonight as 
America fast girds itself to defeat the forces 
of aggression and oppression. 

Hundreds of years. hence liberty-loving 
Americans and the champions of civilized 
humanity everywhere will pay tribute to 
Major Devereaux and the American marines 
who fought back the treacherous Japs as 
they suddenly attacked our island outpost 
last December. And the Japs, vastly su- 
perior in numbers and equipped with great 
men-of-war, carriers, planes, and guns, will 
never forget the price they had to pay for 
this desolate coral atoll. 

“O, Lord, please give me a crack at her,” 
prayed Jimmy Devereaux: as he sighted the 
Jap cruiser approaching the isle. 

Devereaux got his crack and the ship went 
down along with enemy destroyers and gun- 
boats. 

When Honolulu asked the major if he 
wanted anything, his reply was, “Send us 
more Japs.” 

Devereaux and his brave men are now in- 
terned in Japan, but not for long. We make 
this pledge to Mrs. Devereaux and the fam- 
ilies of the others. 

American marines have twice landed on 
Japanese soil. They were with Commodore 
Perry in 1852, when he went to Japan to con- 
clude a treaty of friendship and commerce. 
This was the first landing of our marines 
on foreign soil outside the Western Hemi- 
sphere. Marines were landed in 1923 along 
with soldiers, sailors, doctors, and nurses to 
aid thousands of Japs injured in the terrible 
earthquake of that year, to assist in the re- 
building of the heavily damaged cities of 
Tokyo and Yokohama. The civilized world 
now awaits the day—may it be real soon— 
when American marines land for the third 
time on the shores of the land of the Rising 
Sun, this time to free Devereaux and his men 
and settle an account that began at Pearl 
Harbor on a Sabbath morn last December 
Confidently, we look forward to Tokyo dis- 
patches reading: “The marines have landed 
and have the situation well in hand 

A salute to Devereaux and his men at Wake. 





Fourth of July Address of President 
Charles F. Wishart, of the College of 
Wooster 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. WILLIAM R. THOM 


OF OHIO 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1942 

Mr. THOM. Mr. Speaker, under per- 
mission to extend my remarks, I here- 
with include a Fourth of July address 
delivered in the Severance Stadium at 
the College of Wooster, at Wooster, Ohio, 


by Dr. Charles F. Wishart, the distin- 
guished president of that institution. 

A hundred anc sixteen years ago today, 
Thomas Jefferson died at his home in Monti- 
cello. The scene is pictured for us by a re- 
cent beautiful editorial in Collier's Weekly 
as the old statesman looked back through 
half a century to the day when the Declara- 
tion of Indepencence had first been ratified 
Fifty years since Jefferson had penned thcse 
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amazing revolutionary words, “We hold these 
truths to be self-evident, that all men are 
created equal.” Fifty years of anxiety and 
storm eid stress, as the young Nation was 
finding its soul, strengthening its resources, 
meeting dangers from without and dangers 
from within. Statesmen had come and had 
gone. Washington, Adams, Jefferson, Madi- 
son, Monroc, and the second Adams. But as 
the dying ste~esman looked back over that 
half a century, he knew that men hac. not 
forgotten the immortal words of his Decla- 
ration. Generation after generation, they 
lived on. “Life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness”—this had been his dream for his 
fellow men in the Nation and in the world. 

Then the old patriot looked forward into 
the future. He saw the vision of the time 
when this priceless heritage of equality, of 
life, liberty, and the chance to be happy 
would be endangered by the greed, the cru- 
elty, and the tyranny of wicked men. And 
so before he died, he wrote these words: 

“I shall not die without a hope that light 
and liberty are on a steady advance. Even 
should the cloud of barbarism and despotism 
again obscure the science and liberties of 
Europe, this country remains to preserve and 
restore light and liberty to them. In short, 
the flames kindled on the Fourth of July 
1776, have spread over too much of the globe 
to be extinguished by the feeble engines of 
despotism; on the contrary, they will con- 
sume these ana all who work them.’ 

Side by side with these words of a great 
statesman I place another sentence spoken 
by a simple, unlettered colored man of our 
own day. In Jefferson's time that colored 
man’s ancestry were slaves, bending under 
the lash of tyranny. But Jefferson's words, 
burning through the heart of Abraham Lin- 
coln, had set them free. 

So this colored man is today a free Ameri- 
can citizen. By no means is he equal to 
Thomas Jefferson in ability or education or 
culture. Jefferson knew the classics; he was 
a thorough French scholar; he was a pioneer 
in the field of American education and in the 
field of architecture. The colored man is not 
his equal in any of these things. He never 
got beyond the fifth grade of the public 
school. He knows nothing of the classics and 
the arts, of literature or of education. But in 
his right to life, liberty, and the chance to be 
happy he is the equal of Jefferson or of any 
other American citizen. I do not admire his 
occupation, for he is a champion prize fighter. 
But so long as statesmen, artists, poets, and 
big businessmen attend prize fights one can- 
not too much blame a humble Negro for mak- 
ing an honest living thereby. One can at 
least admire him that in a prize ring, which 
is saturated with crookedness, he has fought 
fairly, and at times even with chivalry. And 
he hes now bared his breast to the attacks of 
our enemies, ready to give his life in defense 
of the Thomas Jefferson said to us. 
Not long ago, unexpectedly called before the 
microphone, this unlettered colored man, in 
utter simplicity, spoke one sentence which 
has been caught up and carried across the 
country in speeches and songs. He said, “We 

gcing to win because we are on God's 


things 


side 

One is reminded of the words spoken by 
Abraham Lincoln, a Lincoln who gave to the 
ancestors of this colored boy their freedom. 
For there was a time when Lincoln said that 
he was not so much concerned about having 
God on our s he was concerned about 
being on God's « 

I fancy there e some sophisticated folks 
who will reply, “What right have we to as- 
sume that we are on God's side? After all, 
Joe Louis is on! rant col- 
ored boy. We wh d sophisticated 
are not sure that uch a th ng as 
being on G 
that there 


But the instincts « 


course, we of the Allied Nations have sinned. 
We know it and we confess it. And we here 
should be so busy thinking about our own 
sins that we will have little time to think 
about the shortcomings of England or Russia 
or China or the Dutch Empire. But the past 
sins of the nations are not the question now. 
In a crisis like this the only question is, 
What do these two opposing forces stand for 
so far as the present and the future are con- 
cerned? To that question I can see but one 
answer. 

Is it not to be on God's side to back the 
rule of reason as over against the rule of 
brute force? Is it not to be on God’s side to 
strive that men may have a chance to live 
decently and quietly, to think as they like, 
to speak freely, to vote as they please, to hold 
the hard-won liberties of the last thousand 
years in human progress? Is it not to be on 
God's side to strive against the power which 
would overthrow the Christian religion and 
put in its place a hard, brutal, and ruthless 
paganism? Is it not to be on God's side to 
take note of the ruthless, bloody destruction 
of Rotterdam hours after it had surrendered, 
of the wiping out of an entire town of inno- 
cent civilians in mad reprisal for the just ex- 
ecution of Heydrich the Hangman? Is it not 
to be on God's side to contend against a world 
tyranny by an inhuman band of interna- 
tional racketeers, the Al Capones, and the 
Baby-face Nelsons, and the Dillingers of the 
international community? 

Centuries ago, as the Almighty said to 
Moses, “I am the Lord, the God of the He- 
brews.” What did He mean by that? He 
meant, I think, that wherever there are op- 
pressed people, ground down under the heel 
of tyranny—and the Hebrews were then op- 
pressed and ground down under the heel of 
tyranny—God is on their side. And over 
against the sophisticated negation of those 
who are wise in their own conceit, I stand by 
the simple instinct of the unlettered colored 
boy, “We are going to win because we are on 
God's side.” 

If we are fighting on God’s side, our first 
duty is to maintain the unity of our forces. 
Every attempt will be made by enemy propa- 
gandists to divide us up. They will try to 
divide us up nationally, setting England and 
America over against each other, or setting 
America and Russia over against each other, 
or setting England and India, or England and 
China over against each other. It is all the 
devil's work. Of course, England has made 
blunders; so have we—plenty of them. But 
when civilization has been saved, it will be, 
for one thing, because, in the darkest hour 
of world history England stood firm, even 
though she stood alone. We must never for- 
get how much we owe that dogged British 
courage which would not quit. Of course, 
Russia has sinned, and so have we. But 
we must never forget that for 1 whole year 
Russia has stood between us and the wreck 
of civilization. I am no Communist, and 
Russia is not, at the present time a Com- 
munist state. But whatever our differences 
in ideology, let us hope that by the grace 
of God Russia will learn something from 
her association with us, and it may be, if 
we are not too proud, too stubborn, that we 
may learn something by our asscciation with 
that vast country slowly emerging from the 
scars of an old tyranny, and working her way 
with many mistakes, of course, into a new 
order which, at its worst, is probably better 
than the regime of the czars at its best. 

And we must quit talking and thinking 
about China as an inferior yellow race. In 
many ways they are our equals in culture, 
and their heroic resistance to unspeakable 
Japs during the last 5 years has been one of 
the most glorious pages in the whole history 
cf human freedom. Robert Browning, the 
English poet, was most meticulous to his 
social obligations and almost never 
known to be late, especially at a dinner en- 
gagement. They tell us of one time, how- 


was 
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ever, when he was an hour late, and he apolo- 
gized to his hostess, saying this: “I was de- 
layed because I stopped at my club to black- 
ball a candidate for membership. I black- 
balled him because he was trying to stir up 
trouble between England and America.” Per- 
sonally, I blackball any American today who 
is trying to stir up trouble among the great 
nations which make up our Allied forces on 
the battle line of human freedom. 

By the same token, our enemies will try 
to stir up trouble in this country among 
races, Classes, and religions. They will en- 
deavor to get the employer and the em- 
ployed at loggerheads. They will harp on 
the differences between the white and the 
colored peoples. They will try to set Jew 
and Catholic and Protestant at odds with 
each other. All of this is the devil's work, 
or the work of Herr Goebbels, which is the 
same thing. There is one place in this world 
where Catholic, Protestant, and Jew are 
working hand to hand in the bonds of an 
underground brotherhood, and that’s in Ger- 
many. They are making a cOmmon cause 
against the common enemy of them all. 
May God grant that we may not have to learn 
that unity at the hand of an oppressor. 

With national unity must grow the spirit 
of individual sacrifice. What matter tires 
or taxes; what matter sugar or steel, if we 
can maintain our liberties? We who stay 
at home should think it shame even to men- 
tion these things. The supreme sacrifice 
is being made on our behalf all around the 
world as I speak these words. 


NEED COURAGE, OPTIMISM 


I think, too, our country is in desperate 
need of steadfast courage and optimism. 
The people who, after the Midway victory 
a few weeks ago, were sure it was now all 
over but the shouting, are now in the depths 
of despair. Many of our newspaper columns 
simply exude gloom. It is all wrong. The 
American people are not complacent. They 
are anything but complacent. We need to 
think and talk in terms of courage and opti- 
mism. I had as leave tell a man to put poison 
in my food as to put pessimism into my 
thinking. I hate to hear men going around 
saying, “We can lose this war.” The only 
Way we can lose it is by getting a lot of 
dishonest fools to talk about losing it. 
And by the grace of God we can and will 
win it. I have known all along that this 
summer was to be our worst time. We were 
warned beforehand that we must expect re- 
verses. They do not change the all-out pic- 
ture. Enormous resources of the fighting 
force of the United Nations will turn the 
tide, and, maybe sooner than we dare to 
hope. At all events, if you have doubts and 
fears, keep them to yourself, and, in God's 
name, don’t spew them on the public. Some 
of our newspaper columnists, and even some 
of our military critics, who have proven to 
the satisfaction of most of us that their 
misses have been more numerous than their 
hits, should take notice. 

I am glad, too, that the time has come 
back when it is good form to love our country, 
to love our fag, and to express the sentiments 
of patriotism. For quite a while it was not 
being done. We waxed sophisticated and 
blase, and anybody who showed any emotion 
or who ventured to talk about the love of 
his country, was set down as just a little out- 
moded. Thank God, that time has gone by. 
I had a friend who, at the beginning of the 
first World War, was in Germany. His young 
son was picked up by the German police and 
accused of being a spy. My friend had a 


| hard time getting his boy out of jail, and 


getting both of them out of Germany. He 
landed at the American legaticn, finally, in 
Switzerland. He went in there to the consul, 
and the consul said to him, “Sir, will you 
here renew your cath of allegiance to the 
United States Government and to the flag?” 
And my friend said, “Will 1? Will I?—In 
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God’s name, lead me to it!” We are not 
ashamed of that kind of thing any more, and 
if the war has brought a lot of injury, has 
brought havoc, it has at least restored to us 
some sense of what our country is worth, an 
appreciation of the priceless heritage which 
we, here, have been inclined to take for 
granted. 

Mothers and wives of our boys in the serv- 
ice, we salute you. In a sense, your sacrifice 
is almost greater than theirs. For they have 
action and excitement; they have thrills and 
new adventures. It is yours to remain at 
home and wait, and wait, and wait. We 
salute you, the heroines of our beloved coun- 
try. I beg of you, do not be too downhearted 
or apprehensive Statistics show that in the 
first World War only 1 soldier in 40 was lost 
by death. Last year, in America, there were 
twice as many people killed by accidents as 
were lost in the American Expeditionary 
Force during the first year of the last World 
War. Three times as many more were in- 
jured by these accidents. By the law of 
averages, out of these millions of boys some 
would meet with mortal accident or disease 
if they stayed at home. By the same law of 
averages, most of them, please God, will come 
back, safe and sound. And on the other side 
of the ledger I beg you to remember that the 
extraordinary care the Government is taking 
for the health of the boy, for his diet, and his 
physical development, is the most amazing 
thing in the history of armies. There are 
hundreds of boys who will come back in bet- 
ter health than when they went cut. 

But all of these factors only alleviate. 
They do not alter the fact that you stand as 
the supreme examples of sacrifice in the cause 
of liberty, humanity, and a free world where, 
by and by, our children’s children may be able 
to live decently and without fear of menace 
or tyranny, may be able to think and act and 
vote and worship God as they please. I salute 
you on behalf of our great Republic, in behalf 
of your fellow citizens, and, I say it reverently, 
on behalf of God, whose we are and whom 
we serve. In your hands will be placed your 
country’s flag. May it be to you a symbol 
not only of the cause for which you have 
given your most sacred treasure, but as a sym- 
bol of the honor and affection with which we 
surround you here. 

And it is for you, my fellow citizens, who 
have not made this supreme sacrifice to live 
up to the spirit and patriotism of these great 
American women. I spoke about Robert 
Browning a little while ago. May I now quote 
some of his lines which apply to us in the 
present crisis: 


“Was it for mere fools-play, make belief, or 
mumming, 

So we battled it like men, not boylike sulked 
or whined? 

Each of us heard clang. 
each was coming: 

Soldiers all, to forward-face, not sneaks to 
lag behind! 


How of the field’s fortune? 
our Leader 

Led, we struck our stroke, 
doings left and right; 

Each as on his sole head, failer or succeeder, 

Lay the blame or lit the praise; no care for 
cowards: Fight!” 


God’s ‘Come’ and 


That concerned 


nor cared for 


Thank God, we have no such leader as the 
monomaniac German Fuehrer. Who is our 
leader? Just now, the Commander in Chief 
of our armies and navies, our great President, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt. No matter how we 
voted 2 years ago, he is now our chosen leader, 
and while we may legitimately and construc- 
tively criticize him, in all essential war moves 
let us follow him with loyalty and pray for 
him unceasingly. But back of him stands 
the great figure of Abraham Lincoln, the 
Emancipator. Never forget, the Vice Presi- 
dent, Henry WALLACE, struck a true note 
when he said, “This is a war between a free 


| 


world and a slave world.” No question where 
Lincoln stood. But back of him I see an- 
other figure, majestic, stern, and yet tender, 
who came so that the poor might have the 
Gospel preached to them, and who said, “Ye 
shall know the truth, and the truth shall 
make you free.” As He died to make men 
holy, let us live and strive to make men free. 





Bonneville Dam and the War Program in 
Southwest Washington 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. MARTIN F. SMITH 


OF WASHINGTON 


IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 24, 1942 


Mr. SMITH of Washington. Mr. 
Speaker, by unanimous consent of my 
colleagues, I insert the radio address de- 
livered by me by electrical transcription 
on July 21, 1942, over radio stations 
KVAN, Vancouver, Wash.; KWLK, Long- 
view, Wash.; KELA, Centralia, Wash.; 
KGY, Olympia, Wash.; and KXRO, 
Aberdeen, Wash. 

The radio address referred to is as 
follows: 


My friends in southwest Washington, I de- 
sire to thank the public-spirited radio sta- 
tions of our district for making this broad- 
cast possible 

I think I can safely say cur congressional 
district was and is among the very first in 
meeting the challenge of air supremacy. In 
1939 a few of us pointed out that right along 
the Columbia River we had the best sites 
in the Nation, ready to make aluminum with 
the cheapest electric power in America. 

Many of you will recall the efforts we made 
to bring these facts to the attention of the 
aluminum industry. It was only after tire- 
less work that we were able to bring not one, 
but two, huge aluminum plants to this dis- 
trict. One of my friends who lives outside 
of Kelso, where we have at Longview the 
Reynolds plant, didn’t quite realize just how 
important our district is in the President’s 
program for 185,000 planes next year. He was 
surprised when I told him that right now we 
are making aluminum at the astounding rate 
of nearly a quarter of a billion pounds a year 
right here in our own congressional district. 

I received another letter—you know we 
Congressmen do get letters—from a constitu- 
ent who has a farm near Cathlamet. His 
boy has just started working in one of the big 
shipyards that is making victory ships—the 
vessels that will keep our life lanes open and 
enable us to win this fight. He was proud 
of the job he was doing, proud of the fact 
that they are completing these victory ships, 
from stem to stern, in less than 48 days, the 
fastest-working shipyard in the country. 

This is an example of how electric power 
is winning the war. Huge electric cranes 
make possible assembly-line production of 
our ships; electric welding eliminates count- 
less hours of riveting, makes our ships 
stronger. And so the story goes. Electric 
power, right from our own Columbia River, 
is multiplying that boy’s efforts, turning out 
ships three times as fast as we did in the 
last war. 

I think everyone in our district should be 
proud of the way we are putting Bonneville 
Dam to work. Only half the dam is in our 
State. The rest of it is Oregon. But 
where is the power going? It’s not what we 
have but how we use it. I can tell you that 
Bonneville Dam is turning southwest Wash- 
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ington into one of the Nation’s major ar- 
senals of democracy. 

Today, the dam has six huge generators, 
turning out a total of 302,000 kilowatts. And 
254,000 kilowatts—approximately 80 percent 
of the entire output—is going right into our 
congressional district. 

And we've got the facilities to use the 
power, too. Because the power lines and 
substations are going where they can be 
used most effectively. The Bonneville 
Power Administration reported a month or 
so ago that they had spent, roughly, $52,000,- 
000 to bring this cheapest power in America 
to Pacific Northwest communities. Thirty- 
four million dollars of that amount was spent 
right here in our own district. That is what 
Administrator Raver told me just a few weeks 
ago. Nearly two-thirds of all funds for 
transmission lines and substations during 
the past 3 years were spent right here in 
construction work in our nine southwest 
Washington counties, giving employment to 
our citizens and pay checks which they 
spent with local merchants, storekeepers, and 
farmers. 

That money is no “pork barrel” expenditure 
either. It is being used wisely today to help 
defend our democracy, tomorrow to keep on 
building a democracy worth defending, mak- 
ing life better and fuller for all of us. I can 
see no better place for America to enjoy the 
potential bounty of our land than right here 
in southwest Washington. 

One thing I want to make clear. Bonne- 
ville Dam is not a war baby. It was built 
to meet the needs of the people of this area. 
It is paying dividends to us every day; in 
fact, ever since it was started. In 1939, 
the first transmission line was built into 
Clark County and others northward to Cow- 
litz and Thurston Counties and westward to 
Grays Harbor. 

Only 3 years have passed since Columbia 
River power became a reality in our district. 
But already two-thirds of our counties are 
getting Bonneville power at the cheapest 
rates in the entire country, $17.50 a kilowatt 
per year. The energy of one and a third 
horses, working day and night, week in and 
week out, for 12 whole months. 

Since 1940 the residents of this district 
have saved nearly three-fourths of a million 
dollars—rate reductions brought to them by 
the public-utility districts they formed them- 
selves to distribute Bonneville power at cost. 

Since the dam was started in 1935, electric 
rate reductions, together with P. U. D. sav- 
ings, have totaled more than $2,000,000. 
Those are dollars we can put into War bonds; 
dollars we are using to meet the increased 
cost of living. Savings like these alone jus- 
tify the construction of this great dam. 

But the value of Bonneville Dam, to us 
and to the Nation, cannot be measured mere- 
ly in terms of savings on our light bills. 
Today, in the war crisis, all over America 
people should be eternally grateful for the 
foresight we had in building this dam. In 
other parts of the Nation we hear report after 
report of power shortages. Hardly enough 
electricity to run the old factories on a War- 
time basis. But here in the Northwest, with 
Bonneville Dam, we have come to the rescue. 
Ridden into battle with a cavalry regiment 





of nearly half a million horsepower; un- 
plugged the bottleneck from the aluminum 
shortage; provided the sinews for hundreds 


of ships, the fighting metal for thousands 
of planes, all of which will be desperately 
needed by our boys in the months ahead 
Many of the letters I get seem to come from 
men in these war industries, residents of 
Clark, Skamania, Cowlitz, Wahkiakum, Lewis, 
Thurston, Mason, Pacific, and Grays Harbor 


Counties. Men working in shipyards and 
aluminum plants, in sawmills, pulp mills, 
plywood plants and shingle milis. Like the 


king and fight- 


they believe in, and 


boys at the front, they are wo! 
ing for a democracy 
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they want desperately to believe it will stand 
by them when this war is over. 

They write me, saying, “Yes; we're making 
#50 a week today. But what about when 
the war’s over? Won't our jobs fold up when 
re ships and planes needed?” 
rious question. We cannot 

swer to chance or fate. If de- 
live and prosper, we must have 
ance that these jobs we are working 

e gcing to last. That we are 

e this inexhaustible power of the 

to 1 instruments of peace, as 
are making instruments of war. 

manent is our industry here in the 
Will the power of Bonneville 
) give us jobs as well as sav- 
r light bills? 

-nor can anyone—answer that 
lly. Much depends on the course 
takes after the war: 
follow the uncontrolled pat- 
, or whether we shall 
economic life so that 
the freedom from want 
President and Commander 

magnificently spoken 
certain regional factors 
Iam happy to be 
ni of my constituents 
ne that we stand an ex- 
preserving the industrial 
1ad The new aluminum 
st Washington, for instance, 


ti > are no Mm 


country 


nowever, 


faith in their contin- 

when the war is over than I 

minum plants in the Pacific 

f all, they are not war 

They represent large investments 
established carefully consid- 
eps taken by firms which have a long 
f careful and successful management. 
stockholders’ funds 

buildings and equip- 

ve been put up as se- 

operation. They 

r plants, emergency 

the Defense Plant Cor- 

a temporary wartime need. 

a dollars and 

going when 


industries; 


ns C ars ¢ 


ssure aluminum 

two major alu- 

a number of long- 
Columbia River power, 
20 years. They must pay 


the they use it 


tion to the entire world. But today every 
pound of aluminum produced in our dis- 
trict is mace from alumina—a white powder, 
the oxide of aluminum—which has been 
shipped to us from plants 2,000 miles away, 
or more; and this alumina, in turn, is 
made from bauxite ore, most of which comes 
all the way from Dutch Guiana; and it 
requires 4 pounds of bauxite to make a single 
pound of aluminum metal. 

As long as we have to import this bauxite, 
as long as we have to ship the raw material 
in box cars clear across the country, just so 
long will we be at a tremendous competitive 
disadvantage with eastern aluminum plants. 

What good is it to have the cheapest water 

r in the country, if we have to pay the 
ht bill on ore that must be shipped 
0 miles or more? But this problem is 
not unanswerable. Aluminum—the basic 
element—is the most plentiful substance in 
the earth's crust; and practical methods 
have been devised for using these lower 

. some of which we have in abun- 
ht here in w rn Washington. 

County, on the 

: way mil m Lor ew, there 

high alumina 2,500-acre deposit of clay 
ying 35 to 40 percent umina, which 

ld be suited to the production of alu- 
mina ore and aluminum metal production 
at Longview and Vancouver. It is estimated 
that there are available clay reserves of 
two hundred and fifty to three huncred and 
fifty million tons of very ntent. 
Now let us take the lower 25 ure at only 
25 percent alumina content, which amounts 
t ver 60,000,000 tons of mina produced. 
This nearby deposit would supply all the 
three new aluminum plants on the lower 
Columbia designated to produce 400,000,000 
pounds of aluminum metal per year for the 
next 150 years 

I think it is imperative, for the security of 
our Nation as well as for the future stability 
of our industry, that we undertake the de- 
velopment of these local ores. As long as 
we rely on shiploads of bauxite coming across 
the perilous waters of the Caribbean from 
Dutch Guiana we must divert naval vessels 
and planes to protect against the submarines 
that menace these cargo ships. So by de- 
veloping our Own loca! ores we will save lives 
as well as doliars in this batile for aluminum 
which is the bone and sinew of our air 
supremacy 

There are other factors that will determine 
our industrial future. Our great shipbuild- 
i activity along the Columbia must con- 

» when the war is over. We are training 

of thousands of men, developing new 

s, building ships faster than anywhere 

victory is achieved we will need 
uninterrupted cc replace the 
hundreds of ships that have been sunk, dis- 
abled, or which will have become cbsolete 

vill need fast, modern ships, refrigerator 

to carry food t i world, to 
the American flag ying on Our seas 
cing men everywhere gree that we 
int lented world 
world trade 


stern 


nstruction tf 


ter an era of 
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help secure establishment of new electro- 
chemical] industries in our district. Estab- 
lishment of these chemical plants will en- 
able us to use the valuable byproducts of our 
timber which now go up in smoke as we burn 
them in the hog outside every mill. 

I am told that even the evil-smelling sul- 
fite liquor which our pulp miils discharge 
into our streams can be turned into fer- 
mentable sugars. These, in turn, can be 
made into industrial alcohol, which can be 
used in the manufacture of explosives and 
synthetic rubber. Both of the latter indus- 
tries require substantial quantities of cheap 
electric power, which we have at our back 
door. 

I understand that the lignin can be re- 
moved from the sulfite liquor, and mate- 
rials secured which will form the basis of a 
specialized plastics industry. All of us have 
seen how important plastics have become in 
the last few years. We have seen these mar- 
velous substances replace everything from 
giass in the nose of a bomber to the steer- 
ing wheels on our cars. Expansion of our 
Northwest chemical industry will encourage 
the development of these plastics industries. 
Let me give you an example: One of the most 
valuable chemicals to industry is calcium 
carbide. From it are produced the various 
acetylene derivatives which are needed for 
plastic products. In the making of calcium 
carbide the cost of electric power is the chief 
factor, representing 37 percent of the price 
of the finished product. .We have the cheap- 
est power in America right at our docrstep. 
Certainly it should be used for production 
of this vital chemical 

To whom shall we look for establishment 
of our new industries? Much, of course, de- 
pends on our own local] initiative and efforts. 
No one is going to hand us anything on a 
silver platter. But one thing I have ob- 
served: Washington is becoming the eco- 
nomic as well as the military center of the 
Nation. Decisions are made by the War Pro- 
duction Board, the Plant Site Board, the 
Army and Navy Munitions Board, and by 


of new industries. I, along with the other 
members of the delegation from this State, 
am going to keep hammering away on our 
theme song—the Columbia River, with its 
endless power, is the best place for these new 
industries that war demands. Our war with 
Japan makes it imperative that we have a 
minimum of cross-country shuttling of these 
vital goods we need. We must economize by 
taking advantage of merica’s cheapest 
powel! 

We must use th 
efforts, to back up t 
fronts When the j back, 
must put this power to us give 
jobs, the steady, they 
deserve for the sacrifices they have made 

For if democracy is worth fighting for, it 
must pres > the rtunity for 
man to make his ay, t bring up his 
family on the é standard, and to 
contribute to a better, fuller life. We must 
keep up our fig ( victorious peace as 
well as a vict I as I see 
is the mission Columbia, and th 
mission of all who live along its 
mighty waters. 
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of Congress; there usually is more or less, 
especialiy in wartim Perhaps some of it 
is justified I think that much of it is 
unjustified and based on prejudice, igno- 
rance, and lack of kn But certainly 
this is true: In authorizing the develop- 
ment of the hydroelectric power on the Co- 
lumbia River, th had the vi 
and foresight to ; and to figl 
for it years ago have 

our country the magni 
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We are going to make a contribution to 
winning this war and saving democracy and 
liberty of all mankind, particularly on the 
Columbia River, of which we ought to be 
proud to our dying day. When I leave this 
world, I do not expect to bequeath my chil- 
dren very much of this world’s goods. But 
I just have the feeling that what I have 
done in the little I have contributed in my 
humble way toward the initiation and the 
consummation of this project has been a 
legacy that I hope my children will be proud 
of when I have gone to my eternal rest. 
It will continue to serve coming generations, 
and we all have cause to be proud of our 
part in making it a reality. 

Thank you, and good night. 





Look Up at the Stars 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. OVERTON BROOKS 


OF LOUISIANA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 24, 1942 


Mr. BROOKS. Mr. Speaker, under the 
leave to extend my remarks in the Rec- 
orD, I include the following editorial, 
which was originally published in the 
Planters’ Press and reproduced in the 
Bienville (La.) Democrat on July 9, 1942: 

“When it is dark enough, you can see the 
stars.” 

Do you feel downcast and disheartened? 
Do you feel that there is no ray of light on 
your horizon? That all is gloom, that the 
war and its attendant evils are too much to 
bear—that ahead there is nothing? 

“When it is dark enough, you can see the 
stars.” 

Look around you. The lads you knew have 
gone to war. Careless and thoughtless, you 
called them—but when their hour came they 
went with shoulders squared to courage and 
a gay tilt to their chins. They gave up 
cherished ambition and went to face hard- 
ships, change, privation, even death. They 
are stars in the sky of your community. 

Look around you. See how your neighbors 
have accepted the restrictions of war, un- 
complaining and _ cheerful. Notice how 
gladly they do without those things which 
they thought were necessities: the housewife 
learning to make do, buying carefully and 
spending little, the businessman reregulating 
his business in order to do his part, the man 
who works with his hands putting aside his 
hard-won, long-sought standards of living to 
spread production, the farmer keeping ever- 
lastingly at back-breaking toil to raise the 





food for victory. Here are real stats in your 
sky. 
Look around you. See how unified your 


community is today. Notice the new 
of being an active partner that has come over 
hitherto preoccupied citizens, how your fel- 


sense 


low townsmen are joining in civillan de- 
fense, backing the United Service Organiza- 
tions and the War bond drives, giving of 
themselves as well as of money. Here are 
stars in your sky 

Look around you. See the courage in time 
of trouble, the fellowshi; | 


brotherhood of disaster 


evidence of a growing s 


a striving if 
able stars in your 

‘When it is dark 
stars.” Look up 
Press 





and rejoice 
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The Midwest Is Adapted to the Efficient 
Production of Synthetic Rubber 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. EDWARD H. REES 


OF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 24, 1942 


Mr. REES of Kansas. Mr. Speaker, 
under unanimous-consent request grant- 
ed me by the House, I desire to place in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD a copy of 
a resolution adopted by the chamber of 
commerce of my home city of Emporia, 
Kans. 


I commend the reading of this reSolu- 
tion by the membership of the House. I 
trust this‘Congress and this Government 
will heed the request as set out in this 
resolution. We need rubber for the pros- 
ecution of the war. We need it for 
transportation. We have the material, 
the facilities, and the ingenuity to pro- 
duce it. Let us get at it. 

The resolution follows: 


RESOLUTION -ON INDUSTRIAL ALCOHOL AND 
SYNTHETIC RUBBER PLANTS 


Whereas this country is in dire need of 
large supplies of rubber to win the war and 
continue necessary and indispensable civilian 
activity; 

An adequate supply of natural rubber is no 
longer available; 

It has been conclusively demonstrated that 
high-quality and thoroughly satisfactory syn- 
thetic rubber can be manufactured from raw 
materials that are abundantly available 
within our own borders; 

It is now recognized in national rubber pro- 
grams that one of the best materials for this 
purpose is alcohol distilled from farm crops; 
The Midwest is admirably adapted to the 
efficient production of a wide variety of grains 
suitable for distillation and has large supplies 
of wheat and other grains in dead storage 
that could be directed this imme- 
diately; 

The acute shortage of transportation facili- 
ties prohibits ready movement of grains from 
this area to the seaboard for alcohol produc- 
tion there; and 

The provision of transportation facilities 
to haul Midwest grain to eastern plants re- 
quires more steel and other critical metals 
than are needed to build new plants to equal 
productive capacity in the Midwest: There- 
fore be it 

Resolved, That the board of direc 
Chamber of Commerce of Emporia, Kans., 
favor and urge immediate construction of in- 
dustrial alcohol and synthetic rubber plants 


to use 


ctors of the 





in the Midwest. This board proposes to in- 
clude the following steps and such others as 
may be necessary in an aggressive program to 
accomplish such constru 

1. Piace copies of this resolution in tl 
hands of United States Senators and Con- 
gressmen from Kansas to enlist their active 
support of this project 

2. En the pport and el u rn f 
yrain dealers and warehousemen in this 4 

3. Secure the «ctive support of farm or- 
yanizations and growers generally in Kans 

4.8 it the supp petroleum produc- 
ers, refiners, and distrib rs e business 
is tl i ied by th ) al I n ¢ = 
line i 

5. Mak every > é c ynta 
with those who col la 1 Of mate- 
rials 1G 4 ern ney 5 } 
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This resolution adopted by the board of 
directors of the chamber of commerce of Em- 
poria, Kans., the 13th day of July 1942 

F. B. Ross, 
Chamber of Commerce, 
Emporia, Kans. 
KENT, 
Secretary. 


M. W. 





Grain Alcohol Resolution 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. KARL STEFAN 


OF NEBRASKA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 24, 1942 


Mr. STEFAN. Mr. Speaker, under 
leave given me, I include with my re- 
marks a resolution passed by the Fre- 
mont (Nebr.) Chamber of Commerce: 


RESOLUTION ON INDUSTRIAL ALCOHOL AND 
SYNTHETIC RUBBER PLANTS 


Whereas this country is in dire need of 
large supplies of rubber to win the war and 
continue necessary an indispensable civilian 
activity; 

An adequate supply of natural rubber is no 
longer available; 

It has been conclusively demonstrated that 
high quality and thoroughly satisfactory syn- 
thetic rubber can be manufactured from raw 
materials that are abundantly available with- 
in our own borders; 

It is now recognized in national rubber pro- 
grams that one of the best materials for this 
purpose is alcohol distilled from farm crops; 

Nebraska is admirably adapted to the effi- 
cient production of a wide variety of grains 
suitable for distillation and has large supplies 
of wheat and other grains in dead storage 
that could be directed to immedi- 
ately; 


use 
The acute shortage of t1 
ties prohibits ready m 
from this area to the seaboar 
duction and 

The provision of trar 
haul Midwest grain t 
quires more steel and 
than are needed to bu! 
productive capacity in 
fore be it 


ansportation facili- 
vement of grains 


i for 


lcohol pro- 
a nol pt 


there; 








Resolved, That the b il of director f 
the Chamber of Commerce of Fremont, N ; 
favor and urge immediate construct f 
industrial alcohol synthetic rut r 
plants in Nebraska This ard proposes to 
include the following steps and such 
as may be necessary in an aggressive program 
to accomplish such constructior 

1. Place copies of tl re } nm ir 
hands of Unit d States Se rs nd ¢ - 
gressme from Nebra ar I : en 
t ir i es r i 

2. Sec ) ‘ wort of 
the Gov yrs of é ‘ » imp 
l Fe ul au he ¢ y i 
wis m ¢ 1 iri 
Pp) ts in sa 

3. Mail I \ n ) t 
, , oc 
indu dt 1 ¢ n S i 
interes N 
+ t o 

4. Enlis 
grain d é n 

>». Sec e 
Zé 5 a i 
tribt . 
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6. Make every possible effective contact with 
those who control] allocation of materials and 
Government money to this end. 

This resolution adopted by the board of 
directors of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Fremont, Nebr., the 2ist day of July 1942, 

N. A. ALLEN, 
Chamber of Commerce, 
Fremont, Nebr. 
C. W. Trotrer, 
Secretary. 


President, 





Hon. Wilbur J. Carr 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. SOL BLOOM 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 24, 1942 


Mr.BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include the following articles and edi- 
torials concerning my dear friend, the 
late Honorable Wilbur J. Carr, former 
Assistant Secretary of State and minister 
to Czechoslovakia, whose brilliant work 
during nearly a half century of service 
earned fer him the title “Father of the 
American Foreign Service”: 

{From the Washington Evening Star] 


Wrsur J. Carr Funerat To Be HELD HERE 
TOMORROW 


Funeral services for Wilbur John Carr, 
former Assistant Secretary of State and Min- 
ister to Czechoslovakia, who died Friday night 
at Johns Hopkins Hospital in Baltimore, will 
be held at 11 a. m. tomorrow at his late home, 
2300 Wyoming Avenue NW. Private burial 
will be in Rock Creek Cemetery. 

The honorary pallbearers will be Secretary 
of State Hull, Secretary of War Stimson, Chief 
Justice Stone, former Justice McReynolds, 
Viadimir Hurban, Minister of Czechoslovakia; 
Daniel C. Roper, former Secretary of Com- 
merce; and Dr. Cloyd Heck Marvin, president 
os George Washington University. 

Coming from Ohio for the funeral will be 
his brother, Alva Carr, and Mrs. Carrr. Be- 
sides his brother, Mr. Carr is survived by his 
widow, Mrs. Edith Carr. 


WiLsurR CARR 


No one who Enew Wilbur Carr will forget 
him. He was such a person as makes other 
men glad and proud to belong to the human 
race. Cordell Hull summed up the common 
conviction when he said: “The debt which the 
State Department and the Foreign Service 
owe to his years of devoted and unstinted 
service never can be repaid.” 

Mr. Carr himself, of course, was the expla- 
nation of the achievement so acknowledged. 
With his fine native gifts of intelligence and 
eficiency, he could have made a noteworthy 
success in any field in which he chose to en- 


gage his talents. To the infinite advantage 
of his country and of the world at large, he 
preferred to labor in that branch of the Gov- 
ernment which deals with other nations 
Born in Ohio in 1870, educated at Ken- 
tucky, Georgetown, and George Washington 
Universities, he became a clerk in the Depart- 
ment of State in 1892. The remainder of his 
life was the natural development of his genius 
for the careful performance of important 
tasks. Each separate assignment was filled 
with tl meticulous sense of duty which 
characterized his mind from first to last. He 


eee 


was essentially a perfectionist, unwilling to 
be content with anything short of the best. 

Yet, despite the rigorous demands which he 
made upon himself, Mr. Carr was tenderly 
sympathetic in his relations with those who 
lacked his capacity for exactitude. Young 
people working under his direction loved him 
for his patience and kindliness. Particularly 
when he was Assistant Secretary of State, 
from 1924 to 1987, he was in constant touch 
with numbers of youthful diplomatists. 
Hence the phrase “the father of the American 
Foreign Service” had double application to 
him. He established the present system of 
professional State Department employment, 
and he was the mentor, the guide, and the 
friend of scores of his junior contemporaries, 

Among people of his own generation, how- 
ever, Mr. Carr was equally appreciated. The 
days that were left to him after the German 
absorption of Czechoslovakia had terminated 
his ministry at Prague were devoted to many 
good causes, not least of which was the Com- 
munity Chest, in which he was active until 
just a few days ago. Washington bids him 
farewell with gratitude for his contribution 
to the city’s progress as a fellow citizen and a 
neighbor. His place in the universal chroni- 
cles of his time is secure because of the same 
qualities of spiritual distinction. 





{From the New York Times of June 27, 1942] 


Wripur J. Carr, 71, Ex-AmE TO HULL—FoORMER 
Untrep States Envoy to Czecus Dirs— 
CALLED FaTHIR OF THIS NATION’s FOREIGN 
SERVICE—OFFICIAL FoR 47 YEaRS—A Factor 
IN ENGAGING CAREER MEN FOR THE Posts 
ABROAD INSTEAD OF POLITICIANS 


BaLtrmmore, June 26.—Wilbur J. Carr of 
New York, former Assistant Secretary of State 
and more recently United States Minister to 
Czechoslovakia, who often was called the 
father of the American Foreign Service, 
died unexpectedly tonight in Johns Hopkins 
Hospital, at the age of 71. 

The former Minister, recalled to the United 
States after this country closed its legation 
in Prague in March 1939, entered the hospital 
on May 29 for treatment of chronic asthmatic 
bronchitis, and his release was supposed to 
be only a few days away when he died. 
Death was due to a heart attack. No member 
of his family was at the hospital. 

State Department publications often called 
Mr. Carr the father of the American Foreign 
Service because, they said, he had done much 
to change the Foreign Service from a system 
of political appointees to one of career men. 

Mr. Carr was appointed Minister to Czecho- 
slovakia in 1937, after having served 45 years 
in the State Department. He started work 
as a $1,000-a-year clerk in 1892; was Assistant 
Secretary of State. 


JOINED SERVICE IN 1892 


Mr. Carr was born near Hillsboro, Ohio, on 
October 31, 1870, a son of Edward L. and Cath- 
arine F. Carr. He was graduated from the 
Commercial College of Kentucky University 
ir 1889, obtained an LL. B. degree at George- 
town in 1894 and an LL. M. at Columbian 
(now George Washington) University in 1899. 

He was a clerk in the State Department 
from 1892 until 1902, when he was made Chief 
of the Consular Bureau, serving for 5 years. 
For the next 2 years he was Chief Clerk of the 
State Department, and from 1909 untii 1927 
a director of the Consular Service. 

Among the additional duties he performed 
were those of member of the board of exam- 
iners for the Consular Service, member of the 
board to formulate plans for examinations 
for that Service, and chairman of the State 
Department’s commission on business meth- 
ods 

In 1920 he was vice chairman of the Divi- 
sion of Foreign Relations, and a representa- 
tive of the Division cf Federal Relations. He 
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also acted as budget officer for the State De- 
partment and in various capacities on the 
Board of Foreign Service Personnel. 


ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF STATE 


Mr. Carr wes made Assistant Secretary of 
State in 1924, remaining in that capacity 
until 1937. That year he was made envoy 
to Czechoslovakia. He represented President 
Roosevelt at the funeral of ex-President 
Masaryk in 1937. After his withdrawal from 
Czechoslovakia in the crisis of 1939 he retired. 

During his career Mr. Carr won additional 
degrees, including an LL. D. from George 
Washington University in 1925. 

Mr. Carr was often Acting Secretary of 
State when the permanent Secretary was 
away. He was well known for his calmness 
in all circumstances, and had a most thor- 
ough knowledge of every aspect of Govern- 
ment service in the Department. When, in 
1935, he was due to retire, he was continued 
in office by a Presidential order. 

On August 11, 1933, Mr. Carr received a 
beautifully bound book containing the signa- 
tures of more than 1,000 members of the 
American Foreign Service—a tribute to four 
decades of service. 

Mr. Carr married on 
Edith Adele Koon. 


January 20, 1917, 


SECRETARY HuLtL Pays TRIBUTE 


WASHINGTON, June 26.—Secretary Hull is- 
sued the following statement on the death 
of Mr. Carr: 

“I have learned with the deepest regret 
of the death of Mr. Wilbur J. Carr, former 
Assistant Secretary of State and Minister to 
Czechoslovakia. The debt which the Depart- 
ment of State and the Foreign Service owe 
to his years of devoted aud unstinted service 
can never be repaid. That we have been able 
to weather the heavy burden of the present 
war is in large measure due to his planning 
and his foresight. 

“The Foreign Service as it exists today 
is in large measure his creation. He laid 
the foundations upon which we have built. 
His memory will be cherished not only by 
those who were associated with him but by 
many others whose careers in the public 
service he has made possible.” 


[From the Washington Post of June 28, 1942] 
Two PusBLic SERVANTS 


Death overtook two distinguished American 
diplomats on Friday in the city of Baltimore. 
John W. Garrett was best known as United 
States Ambassador to Italy from 1929 to 1933 
and as Secretary General of the Washington 
Arms Conference in 1921-22. Wilbur J. Carr 
also served his country abroad ar our Minister 
to Czechoslovakia in the fateful years when 
that country was being tormented and then 
absorbed by the Nazis. Unlike Mr. Garrett, 
however, Mr. Carr aid not win his greatest 
distinction in diplomatic service abroad. It 
is his outstanding work within the Depart- 
ment of State, chiefly his development of the 
American Foreign Service, that has left the 
most lasting monument to his name, 

There are other significant differences be- 
tween the careers of these two able public 
servants. Mr. Garrett was a diplomat of in- 
dependent means. During most of his adult 
life he was attached to United States embas- 
sies and legations in Europe and South Amer- 
ica. His love of painting, literature, and 
music was pleasantly intermingled with his 
keen interest in diplomacy. In some respects 
his career was typical of our Foreign Service 
before the present system was created. 

It was the work of Wilbur Carr to bring 
able men without means into the Foreign 
Service along with those of wealth. Mr. Carr 
himself entered the Department of State as 
a clerk. But he was soon at work developing 
and securing approval of a system under 
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which young men entering the Foreign Serv- 
ice were carefully selected on the basis of 
training and aptitude. He was also instru- 
mental in securing larger appropriations so 
that men without independent means could 
follow diplomacy as a career. More than any 
other individual, he must be credited with 
substituting personal capacity for wealth and 
politics as the criterion for the selection of 
career men in the Foreign Service. 

As Assistant Secretary of State, Mr. Carr 
was chief administrative officer for the De- 
partment as well as the Foreign Service. He 
won an enviable reputation for sending un- 
padded budgets to Congress. Sometimes the 
Department suffered when Congress trimmed 
an unpadded budget. But considering the 
extent to which taxpayers suffer when Con- 
gress fails to trim padded budgets, his candor 
and integrity in handling the public business 
stand out as marks of real distinction. 





Promotion of Harmony in War 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
oF 


HON. CARTER MANASCO 


OF ALABAMA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 24, 1942 


Mr. MANASCO. Mr. Speaker, I am 
including in my remarks a letter from 
Governor Dixon, of Alabama, to Mr. 
Ralph D. Williams, agent, Defense Sup- 
plies Corporation, New York, which 
should be given most careful thought by 
everyone who has the patriotic desire to 
promote harmony in our war effort. 

Our Axis enemies are doing everything 
in their power to breed ill feeling between 
the races in this country, and it is high 
time that we consider the terrible con- 
sequences of racial trouble during these 
perilous times. 

The people of the South are doing their 
part in the war effort. We have a higher 
percentage of young men in the armed 
forces than any other section of the 
country, but our people do not feel that 
our Government should try, during this 
grave crisis, to break down all racial 
barriers under the guise of appeasing 
certain radical groups who know nothing 
of the racial problems of the South. 

If these agitators had half as much 
interest in winning the war as they have 
in promoting social equality, our war 
effort would be felt sooner. Let us not 
make a fatal mistake that might cause 
bloodshed in our own country, 


STATE OF ALABAMA, 
EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
Montgomery, July 22, 1942. 
Mr. RALPH D. WILLIAMs, 
Agent, Defense Supplies Corporation, 
New York, N. Y. 

My Dzar Mr. Wit.iaMs: This acknowledges 
receipt of your letter of July 14 enclosing form 
of contract from the War Production Board, 
under the terms of which the State of Ala- 
bama, by use of its cotton mills operated by 
the department of corrections and institu- 
tions, is requested and would agree to manu- 
facture for the Defense Supplies Corporation 
1,750,000 yards of Osnaburg for use of the 
aimed forces of the United States. I note 
that this contract contains the following 
clause: 





“8. Discrimination by seller: (a) The seller, 
in performing the work required by this con- 
tract, shall not discriminate against any 
worker because of race, creed, color, or na- 
tional origin.” 

As I told your representative when he was 
in my office discussing this matter, the State 
of Alabama is not willing to enter into any 
contract in which this clause appears. Jn 
order that our position may not be misunder- 
stood or subject to misinterpretation, I think 
it wise to give the following explanation: 

Under Executive Order 8802 of the Presi- 
dent of the United States, which is built 
around the same principle enunciated in this 
clause, the United States Employment Serv- 
ice Division of the Social Security Board has 
adopted policies, the effect of which are to 
break down the principle of segregation under 
which the white and the Negro races have 
lived in peace together in the South for all 
the years since Reconstruction. Under cover 
of this particular clause contained in war 
contracts, the Fair Employment Practice 
Committee has been operating to break down 
this same principle of segregation of the 
races, to force Negroes and white people to 
work together, intermingle with each other, 
and even to bring about the situation where 
white employees will have to work under 
Negroes. A careful study of the record of 
the Fair Employment Practice Committee 
hearing recently held in Birmingham dis- 
closes that, however sincere the protesta- 
tions of the committee members to the con- 
trary, actually there was placed on trial the 
entire system of race segregation of the South, 
and that with the single exception of Mr. 
Mark Etheridge, of Louisville, Ky., there was 
no realization in the minds of any of the com- 
mittee members of the basic necessity for any 
such system. 

The clear intimation was that unless the 
southern people changed their way of living 
and abandoned the principle of segregation, 
they would be forced so to do by the Federal 
Government. Unfortunately, the issue seems 
to be clearly drawn. 

The thinking white people of the South 
want the Negro educated and trained. They 
realize that by this process the per capita 
wealth and income of the region can be in- 
creased, the services of the local governments 
to their people made greater, the economic 
difficulties brought about largely by freight- 
rate differentials be made less serious. They 
want the Negro race to be used, as it is will- 
ing to be used, to supply part of the necessary 
manpower for war and industry. They reai- 
ize, however, from their familiarity with a 
problem which has been theirs for years, that 
these things must be done and can be done 
within the framework of the existing social 
structure. The present emergency should 
not be used as a pretext to bring about the 
abolition of color lines in the South. 

I regard it as extremely unfortunate that 
this issue should be forced upon the southern 
people in a time when the very life of the 
Nation is at stake. By every act and expres- 
sion of their’s they have now as always proven 
their intense patriotism. In _ proportions 
that largely exceed those in every other sec- 
tion of the country they have voluntarily 
entered the armed services. If you will ex- 
amine the casualty lists to date you will find 
that a large proportion of them are southern 
men. There should be no attack on the 
long-established institutions of any section 
of the country at a time when our sons are 
engaged in a life and death struggle with the 
enemies of the democratic way of life. 

Those of us who have long been friends of 
the Negro race regard the present attempt to 
abolish the segregation of the races as dis- 
astrous. The Negro has progressed only by 
the help of his white friends in the South. 
He can progress only by their help. The 
Federal Government in the past engaged 
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once in the experiment of forcing Negro dom- 
ination on the southern people. It succeeded 
only in making the lot of the Negro far 
harder than it would otherwise have been, 
and to many of us it seems that the net result 
or the present attempt will be the same, 
When the lines are drawn, as inevitably they 
must be, unless this projected social reform 
is abandoned, serious injury will be done to 
the whole cause of advancement of the Negro 
race, in which so many of the best men of 
the South have had such an intense interest 
for so many years. 

The Democratic Party in Alabama has as 
its motto “White supremacy.” I know of 
nothing which will wreck the Democratic 
Party quicker in this State than any effort 
the result of which is to abolish segregation. 
As a Democratic Governor, proud of the long 
traditions of the Democratic Party, I am 
greatly concerned. 

The problem presents very different as- 
pects in the South from any other section 
of the country. In the North there are com- 
paratively very few Negroes. But for us in 
the South the picture is greatly complicated 
by the large proportion of Negroes. 

In still another way the injection of the 
racial issue at this time is unfortunate. 
Maximum production is the desire of all of 
us. It can be obtained only by permitting 
those experienced in production to run their 
plants in the way they have found best. At- 
tempts to interfere by bringing in social is- 
sues and attempted reforms at this time can 
only have the effect of causing bitterness and 
confusion, slowing down the production of 
the country, taking from the hands of the 
very men on whom we must rely to run the 
plants their ability to run them efficiently. 

Under the circumstances such as outlined 
above, as anyone I hope can clearly see, it is 
impossible for the State of Alabama to sign 
any contract containing the clause set out 
above. The employees of the department of 
corrections and institutions in Alabama are 
white employees. Based on past experience, 
should we sign the contract with this clausa 
included, we can expect the Fair Employment 
Practice Committee immediately to descend 
upon the State with the demand that Negroes 
be put in positions of responsibility in that 
department in approximately the same pro- 
portion that the Negro race bears to the white 
race in Alabama. I will not permit the State 
of Alabama to be subject to the whims of any 
Federal committee, and I will not permit the 
employees of the State to be placed in a posi- 
tion where they must abandon the principle 
of segregation or lose their jobs. 

The cotton mills owned by the State and 
operated by the Department of Corrections 
and Institutions are not operated primarily 
for the purpose of making money, but for 
the purpose of supplying useful work for the 
convicts. The sovereignty of the State over 
the operations of this department cannot 
be waived nor can it be shared with the 
Federal Government or with any committee 
of the Federal Government. We are per- 
fectly willing to enter into a contract for 
the production of goods, but the method 
used, the control of our employees and con- 
victs, the housing and sleeping arrange- 
ments and all other matters in connection 
with the production of these goods must re- 
main in the hands of the State 

Piease understand that the State wants to 
do everything tat it can in the war effort. 
We will sign any reasonable contract with 
this clause eliminated and will do every- 
thing else on earth that we can to aid in 
this war. But we will not place ourselves 
in a position to be attacked by those who 
seek to foster their own pet social reforms 
in a time of national crisis 

Yours very truly, 
Frank M. Drxon 
Governor. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. J. BUELL SNYDER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday, July 23, 1942 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, the Slo- 
vaks, the Czechs, the Poles, and the many 
other peoples of Europe have been cru- 
elly treated in this war. Thousands of 
their men, womer., and children have 
been killed by the Huns in the last few 
years. 

Here in the United States we have mil- 
lions of patriotic Americans whose fore- 
fathers came from these conquered 
countries and are joining all other patri- 
otic American groups a hundred percent 
in our all-out war effort against the Axis 
Powers. 

It was my pleasure and privilege to be 
invited by the First Catholic Slovak 
Union of America, with home offices in 
Cleveland, Ohio, to participate in the of- 
ficial presentation of a check for $4,235.02 
to Maj. Gen. James C. Magee, Surgeon 
General of the United States Army, to 
purchase two ambulances for the United 
States Army. This morey was a volun- 
tary contribution made by some 50,000 
Slovak Union members of Pennsylvania 
for this purpose, 

Yes, Mr. Speaker; when it comes to 
working and making sacrifices to win 
this war, we find the Slovak people right 
out in the front ranks. 

The officers of this union who came to 
Washington to make this presentation 
were: M. J. Wargovich, president, 1108 
Commonwealth Building, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; John Sabol, secretary, 3289 East 
Fifty-fifth Street, Cleveland, Ohio; An- 
drew G. Putko, chairman, board of audi- 
tors, 170 Scottdales Boulevard, Shaker 
Heights, Ohio; Rev. Joseph A. Banik, 
spiritual udvisor, Barnsboro, Pa. 

My colleague the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania, the Honorable Samuet A. 
Wess, of Pittsburgh, handed the check 
to the Surgeon General, and Senator 
JAMES J. Davis, of Pennsylvania, and my- 
self participated in the presentacion 
activities. 

Maj. Gen. James C. Magee, Surgeon 
General of the United States Army, ex- 
pressed his profound appreci-.tion of this 
most needed gift and assured the First 
Catholic Slovak Union of America that 
they had not only done their patriotic 
duty but a humanitarian act. 





Pharmacy Corps Bill 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 
HON. HARVE TiBBOTT 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 24, 1942 


Mr. TIBBOTT. Mr. Speaker, the 
Pharmacist Corps bill, H. R. 7432, intro- 


duced in the House of Representatives 
by the Honorable Cart T. DurHam, of 
North Carolina, to amend certain pro- 
visions of the National Defense Act re- 
lating to the Medical Department of the 
Regular Army, is worth-while legislation 
in the interest of the pharmacists of the 
country. Up to the present time the 
pharmacists have had very little, if any, 
standing or recognition in our armed 
forces. The duties which they are 
trained to perform in protecting the 
health of our people by the proper com- 
pounding and dispensing of medicine and 
the carrying out of the doctors’ orders 
are being performed by individuals in 
the service, many of whom are untrained 
and not qualified for such duties. It 
seems to me that those in charge of our 
armed forces consider pharmacy as a 
subsidiary and are not giving the mil- 
lions of soldiers the proper health pro- 
tection. The requirements of selective 
service make it necessary for pharma- 
cists and others to justify their existence 
in the armed forces on the basis of the 
profession they render. It is fortunate 
that pharmacy has prepared itself edu- 
cationally to step into the breach and 
assume such responsibilities. The prac- 
ticing pharmacist is entitled to a status 
as a member of one of the oldest pro- 
fessions. His calling measures up to all 
of the requirements of a profession and 
he is properly prepared to render a vital 
service in the welfare of our armed forces, 
The Selective Service System has recom- 
mended to its boards that they seek the 
advice of the special corps area com- 
mittees in assembling data necessary for 
the deferment of men concerned with 
national interest, health, and welfare of 
our military forces. The Army today has 
established medical, dental, and veter- 
inarian corps, all of which have equal 
standing and authority. It is only fair 
then to conclude that pharmacists with 
their knowledge of poisons, narcotics, 
and other dangerous drugs, together with 
that of compounding, should be recog- 
nized as a pharmacist corps. Never in 
any national emergency has the phar- 
macist been found shirking his duty. In 
the present emergency, it is inspiring to 
see how eager he is to answer his coun- 
try’s call in the profession for which he 
is trained. The Durham bill has the 
support of the American Pharmaceutical 


|} Association, National Association of Re- 


tail Druggists, American Association of 
Colleges of Pharmacy, National Associa- 
tion Board of Pharmacy, and the Na- 
tional Druggists Trade Conferences. 





Production of Synthetic Rubber 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. ALFRED F. BEITER 


OF NEW YORK 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 24, 1942 


Mr. BEITER. Mr. Speaker, I have a 
bill pending in the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee to provide for syn- 


thetic-rubber-production plants, which 
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is similar to this measure, excepi that it 
does not stipulate the processes for man- 
ufacture. This bill provides for the con- 
struction of rlants, equipment, facilities, 
machinery, materials, and supplies for 
the production and processing of rubber 
from alcohol. I feel that every process 
should be utilized and that it is unwise 
to tie the hands of Rubber Supply 
Agency, created by this bill, to one par- 
ticular process. Mr. Nelson has said 
that this bill, by requiring that produc- 
tion of all additional synthetic rubber be 
from agricultural products as the basic 
raw materials, would freeze decisions in- 
volving complicated technical factors 
when progress of the art may later be 
shown to be only in its initial stages. 

I am going to support the bill because 
I believe that we should do everything 
possible to encourage the production of 
additional rubber. Government owner- 
ship and operation of plants of this char- 
acter should be undertaken strictly as a 
wartime expedient and I would not 
advocate such a step under normal cir- 
cumstances. But conditions today are 
far from normal and rubber is now more 
precious than gold. We have a duty to 
provide, by every possible means, the 
rubber necessary for our armed forces 
and for essential civilian activity. 





Shortage of Farm Labor in California 





EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
or 


HON. JOHN Z. ANDERSON 


OF CALIFORNIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, July 24, 1942 


Mr. ANDERSON of California. Mr. 
Speaker, under leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I wish to enclose 
the following timely letter which was 
recently addressed to Paul V. McNutt by 
State Senator Kenny, chairman, Califor- 
nia Senate interim committee on eco- 
nomic planning. Senator Kenny’s letter 
again calls attention to the necessity for 
taking immediate action on the farm-la- 
bor shortage problem that exists in Cali- 
fornia. This subject has been receiving 
consideration for many months from the 
various Government departments in- 
volved, but so far no constructive action 
has been taken. It is high time that 
something be done and done now. The 
letter follows: 

BAKERSFIELD, CALiFr., July 18, 1942 
Mr. Pavut V. McNovtrt, 
Director, War Manpower Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. McNutt: The California Senate 
Interim Committee on Economic Planning of 
which I am the chairman, has held 27 hear- 
ings throughout the rural areas in California 
studying agricultural war emergency 
prcblems. 

Our repeated warnings that steps must be 
taken to cope with labor-shortage problems 
have led to no effective action by the Federal 
agencies responsible for the recruitment and 
placement of labor. 

Prior to the Federal Government taking 
over the employment se! as a war emer- 
gency measure, responsibility rested with the 
State legislature. That is why we, as @ 


vice 








woe 


ANE Ee ie 
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State senate committee, are so bold as to 
suggest this course of action to you as the 
keyman responsible for the manpower of our 
Nation at war. 

We are just now completing an investiga- 
tion of a shortage of labor in the sugar-beet 
harvests of Kern County where 10,000 acres 
of sugar beets are capable of producing al- 
most 40,000 tons of sugar a large part of which 
faces loss unless immediate action is taken 
by the Federal Government. 

We consider this only an example in an 
early crop harvest of the condition which we 
have predicted as a result of our hearings 
for months and this condition will get 
progressively worse as harvest demands 
increase. 

The United States Employment Service has 
utterly failed to plan any programs to meet 
this emergency. All of our evidence gathered 
tends to prove that the United States Em- 
ployment Service as it is now set up is in- 
capable of recruiting or placing agricultural 
labor, much less planning ahead to meet the 
farm-labor problems of California which re- 
quired a large number of seasonal workers. 
They are not even capable of bandling the 
labor supply we do have within our areas for 
farm harvests. 

Therefore, we ask you to consider this 
farm-labor problem in California as some- 
thing separate from your problem of supply- 
ing manpower for industry, and, recognizing 
this difference, adopt some practical plan 
which will serve the farmers and the farm 
workers in a really practical way. 

Our suggestions are these, and we ask you 
to consider them and if necessary, present 
them to Congress for such legislation and 
appropriations as you may need: 

1. Establish a farm-placement unit which 
will be separate from the present functions 
of the United States Employment Service de- 
voted to supplying manpower for industry. 

2. Make this farm-placement service re- 
sponsible for supplying sufficient labor to 
produce the needed wartime foodstuffs and 
fibers for our Nation and our Allies. 

3. Supply this farm-placement service with 
enough staff and funds to keep field men in 
all the rural areas to be constantly informed 
as to just what farms will need men, when 
they will be needed, and when they can be 
moved to other jobs. In other words, this 
field staff will be the key to the whole distri- 
bution and placement problem, for only with 
such a staff can a composite picture of labor 
needs and supply be obtained. This staff 
must have the funds and equipment to be 
highly mobile. The break-down of the pres- 
ent United States Employment Service set-up 
is due primarily to their inability to reach the 
farmer and the farm worker, for it is impos- 
sible for all agricultural labor to clear through 
one office in each large county. 

4. Coordinate the activities of this farm 
placement service through the county offices 
of the United States Employment Service so 
that the labor supply and needs of the en- 
tire county can be seen and so that one 
marpower agency of the Government will not 
be pirating labor from another. This is one 
of the troubles now. Your industrial place- 
ment program is pirating badly needed and 
key labor from the farm production of our 
State. 

5. We are simultaneously suggesting to 
farmers and county governments that they 
provide for a farm-labor coordinator in each 
county so that he can work on behalf of 
the farmers of the county and with your 
agency, so that control in the farm-labor pro- 
gram can be decentralized sufficiently to 
maintain a balance for the various commodity 
and production problems of each area. Our 
biggest problem in solving these things has 
been that all control is centralized in Wash- 
ington, 3,000 miles away, without anyone in 
our particular troubled areas having author- 
ity to act in acrisis. We believe your farm- 


placement service should be definitely in- 
structed to work with these local coordina- 
tors. 

We urge you to make a personal trip to 
California and discuss this matter with farm 
leaders of this State. We believe this is 
very important to save the loss of food and 
fiber crops which will pave the way to victory 
in this war effort. 

If you disregard this serious situation, 
many of the farmers of our State face ruin 
and the Nation faces the loss of vitally 
needed crops such as our sugar production. 
We realize how impossible it is for you to 
know all the facts and conditions when you 
are 3,000 miles away, but we \-ant to im- 
press upon you that California’s condition is 
more critical from a food and fiber produc- 
tion standpoint than words can tell. Im- 
mediate action by you on this situation will 
go far toward saving tons and tons of badly 
needed food. 

Respectfully yours, 
RoBErT W. KENNY, 

Chairman, California Senate Interim 

Committee on Economic Planning. 





Richard Allen Homes Project 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
OF 


HON. MICHAEL J. BRADLEY 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 23, 1942 


Mr. BRADLEY of Pennsylvania. Mr. 
Speaker, under the unanimous consent 
which I have received I am inserting in 
the Recorp editorials from the Philadel- 
phia Inquirer, the Philadelphia Bulletin, 
and the Philadelphia Record, which have 
reference to the Richard Allen homes 
project located in my district: 


[From the Philadelphia Inquirer of February 
11, 1942] 


FAIR PLAY WINS HOUSING DECISION 


Decision at Washington and by the Phila- 
delphia Housing Authority to return the 
Richard Allen Homes, at Ninth and Poplar 
Streets, to hundreds of needy families for 
whom they were built disposes of an unsavory 
and unjustifiable incident. 

When the proposal developed to turn these 
houses over to defense workers the Inquirer 
pointed out, and it has insisted since, that 
defense housing requirements, unless no other 
course is open, should not be met at the ex- 
pense of the poor who need low-cost living 
accommodations. 

The situation was aggravated by the fact 
that hundreds of families had been moved 
out of old substandard homes in that area 
with the promise that they could lease the 
new houses when completed. 

Official decision to drop the scheme is a 
victory not only for those who fought so 
earnestly against it; it is a victory for fair 
play. That shouldn’t go by the board under 
the stress of any emergency. 

Needs for defense housing must be met, of 
course, but agencies charged with that task 
should find a way to accomplish it without 
causing severe hardships to any element of 
our population. 

[From the Philadelphia Bulletin of February 
7, 1942] 
A FRIEND AT WASHINGTON 
It seems that the underprivileged of Phila- 


delphia have at least one friend in Wash- 
ington, 
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Congressman Micuar. J. Brapiey, of tnis 
city, has gone to bat for them. 

The more the proposal to close the doors 
of the Richard Allen Homes against the 
dwellers in insanitary and overcrowded quar- 
ters is examined the more apparent it becomes 
that the authorities made a hasty decision 
that they aow find it difficult to justify. 

No humiliation would be involved in re- 
scinding their action. Rectification of injus- 
tice is much more commendable than stub- 
born persistence in a mistaken course. 

If Congressman BrapLey can persuade the 
housing agencies of this, he will well serve 
the interest of the needy and of government 
itself, city and national. For it is not to the 
interest of government that persons of low 
incomes shall be segregated in substandard 
homes. 

The Congressman has obtained a promise 
that the disposition of the Richard Allen 
Homes shall be reconsidered. That’s progress. 
There must be ways of providing decent living 
quarters for defense workers as well as for the 
persons who were driven from the vicinity of 
Ninth and Poplar Streets to make way for the 
better housing they were promised. 





[From the Philadelphia Record of February 
11, 1942) 


KEEPING FAITH 


The Richard Alien homes at Ninth and 
Poplar Streets will go to those for whom they 
were intended—the people who lived on the 
site. 

Under fire from a group of Philadelphia 
citizens, led by Congressman MiIcHaEL J. 
Braprey, the United States Housing Admin- 
istration has reversed its decisior to turn these 
new dwellings over to defense workers 

Defense housing in Philadelphia is un- 
doubtedly a grave problem and one requiring 
immediate attention. But slum clearance is 
an equally grave problem and one closely con- 
nected with the conduct of the war in this 
country where ar. alarming proportion of the 
young men are found physically unfit for 
duty. 

The Richard Allen project was intended as 
a slum-clearance and housing project. The 
residents of the site were definitely promised 
first chance at the new homes. Dozens of 
them accepted temporary quarters which were 
highly unsatisfactory on the understanding 
that they could mcve into the Allen homes. 

The United States Housing Administration 
is to be congratulated for changing its mind. 
The new decision means that the Government 
won’t break faith with the people. 

The next step is to get a defense housing 
program really rolling here. The obstruction- 
ism of city council, which has held up such 
projects in the past, must fall before the 
necessities of the war effort. 


Rubber 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OFr 


HON. U. S. GUYER 


CF KANSAS 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 24, 1942 


Mr. GUYER. Mr. Speaker, under leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp, I 
include a resolution adopted by the 
Kansas State Board of Agriculture at 
its quarterly meeting at Topeka, Kans., 
on Monday, July 20, 1942: 

We deeply deplore the prolonged contro- 
versy in which prejudiced Government policy 
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makers and selfish interests have delayed 
development of processes from which syn- 
thetic rubber may be most quickly produced. 
Feuding while the world burns arrests our 
efforts in putting out the conflagration, 
which patriotic Americans are straining 
every nerve to accomplish at the earliest 
possible moment. We favor rubber from any 
and all sources that will fill the vital needs 
of this country for it in the shortest time. 
We wholeheartedly endorse 8S. 2600, known as 
the Rubber Act of 1942, and its companion 
bill in the House, to expedite the making of 
rubber from alcohol derived from agricul- 
tural products; and, furthermore, we insist 
that new plants for this purpose be immedi- 
ately constructed in the Grain Belt, at sources 
of raw material supply and where other 
necessary facilities are abundantly availabie. 





Congress Loses a Valuable Member in 
Retirement of Representative Cart- 
wright 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. JENNINGS RANDOLPH 


OF WEST VIRGINIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday, July 24, 1942 


Mr. RANDOLPH. Mr. Speaker, it has 
been my privilege for several years to 
serve as a member of the Roads Commit- 
tee under the chairmanship of Repre- 
sentative WILBURN CARTWRIGHT, of Okla- 
homa. I came to admire his fairness and 
excellent qualities. He has a splendid 
capacity for public service. His gentle 
spirit will be missed in these. Halls. Dur- 
ing debate he never indulged in cutting 
remarks or personalities. Members have 
received the statement which he has sent 
to the constituency he so ably served. I 
include it at this point: 

Folks, I didn't get votes enough to be re- 
elected Congressman from the Third Okla- 
homa District. I thought with my 15 years of 
public service, experience, seniority, the one 
and only chairmanship (roads) the Oklahoma 
Eouse delegation has, and the serious wa 
times, you'd want me to stay in Washington. 
I was mistaken. So I've sent the following 
telegram: 

“WASHINGTON, D. C., July 18, 1942. 


“Senator Pav. STEWALT, 
‘Antlers, Okla.: 

“In this country the people rule. In the 
American spirit of good sportsmanship, I ac- 
cept their verdict and extend cordial con- 
f i ] 

“WILBURN CARTWRIGHT.” 

I could make an “iffy” statement why it 
happened: If I had gone home to campaign; 
if I had not helped “start the ball rolling” 
for n friend, Bob Kerr, for Governor; if it 
hadn't been for the State machine; if the vote 
h been so light; if there hadn’t been 
tl s from my home town; if there 
hadn't bee much gas mixed in the argu- 
ments ut X-gas cards, so-called pensions, 


def« rojects, and so on. But you knew 
ur ¢ ice of the applicants for 
’ hired me and now you have 
hired ancther, but I have no room to com- 
’ 1e eight times in a row, 

h I thank you kindly 


I’ve given the best part of my life to this 
job and have been true to my trust. Soon 
I'll be looking for a job because no honest 
person is able to save much of the world’s 
circulating medium while serving in Congress. 

I humbly bow to your verdict. However, 
until the first of 1943, I shall continue to 
read your letters, answer them promptly, run 
your errands, take an interest in your troubles 
as well as your joys, and do all I can to help 
win the war. 


“I am only one 

But Iam one; 

I can’t do everything, 

But I can do something; 

And what I can do, 

And what I should do 

By the grace of God, I wil! do.” 


| Yours, 
WILEURN CARTWRIGHT. 





Resolution Sent to President 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. J. BUELL SNYDER 


OF PENNSYLVANIA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday, July 23, 1942 


Mr. SNYDER. Mr. Speaker, as per 
my request for an extension of remarks 
in the Recorp, I here insert in the REcorD 
a loyal and patriotic communication I 
received from Father Ferdinand A. Szabo, 
of the St. Emory’s Roman Catholic 
Church, Connellsville, Pa.: 


St. Emory’s RoMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH, 
Connelisville, Pa., July 20, 1942. 
The Honorable J. BuELL SNYDER, 
Congressman, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. CONGRESSMAN: It gives me real pleasure 
to call your attention to the resolutions be- 
low sent to the President of the United States 
on July 19, 1942: 

“Mr. PRESIDENT: Roman Catholic Americans 
of Hungarian origin in southwestern Pennsyl- 
vania at special Loyalty Day celebration, held 
at St. Emory’s Church in Connellsville, 
unanimously agreed upon following resolu- 
tions: 

“1. Although of Hungarian extraction, we 
are and shall ever remain Americans. 

“2. Our social creed is the creed of Ameri- 
can democracy, and we shall do our part in 


the present struggle to bring its blessings to. 


all the people of the world. 

“3. Our country’s declaration of war on the 
Nazi-dominated Government of Hungary was 
a necessary step toward returning that 
country to its freedom. 

“4. Our sons, faithful to the glorious 
record of Hungarian officers and men of past 
American wars, are ready to make the 
supreme sacrifice for America’s sacred heri- 
tage 

“5. At home, as it behooves free men, we 
shall work, pray, and sacrifice and support 
the war efforts by the purchase of bonds to 
the full capacity of our humble means. 

“In the name of Roman Catholic citizens 
of Hungarian descent. 

“Father FERDINAND A. SZAzro, 
“Pastor of St. Emory’s Church, 
Connellsville, Pa.” 

We sincerely hope that you, Mr. Congress- 
man, will find opportunity to call this to the 
attention of our fellow citizens. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Father FERDINAND A. SZABo. 
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Production of Beef 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. WILLIAM S. HILL 


OF COLORADO 
EXTENSION OF REMARKS 
Friday, July 24, 1942 


Mr. HILL of Colorado. Mr. Speaker, 
the production of beef is being irrepara- 
bly damageée as the result of the program 
effected by the price ceilings the Office of 
Price Administration has placed on beef. 
We all realize the desirability of the prin- 
ciple of general price control to retain the 
prices of consumers goods at reasonable 
levels, yet this price control must be so 
administered that a maximum amount of 
the basic food necessities, for civilian and 
service consumption, will be produced. 

I have just returned from Colorado and 
have discussed the effect of the present 
price ceilings on beef with the cattle feed- 
ers of my district. Beef production is one 
of the major industries of Colorado and 
we have always been recognized as one of 
the Nation's leading cattle-producing 
States and within the past 20 years we 
have become one of the largest producers 
of fed cattle. Our agriculture is based on 
the livestock industry. Our farmers plan, 
as a byproduct of their sugar-beet pro- 
duction, the feeding of beet tops to fatten 
cattle. Our farmers also produce corn, 
barley, and hay to be used in cattle feed- 
ing. The producers of cattle in the east- 
ern, southern, and western portions of 
Colorado look to the feeders for their 
market. The unbalancing of the beef in- 
dustry will not only injuriously disrupt 
the agricultural industry of Colorado but 
agriculture throughout our Nation, as all 
agricultural areas are in some degree de- 
pendent on beef production. 

While our Nation’s total cattle popula- 
tion is the highest in its history (ap- 
proximately 75,000,000 head) there is 
only approximately 36,000,000 head of 
beef cattle, yet during the period of 
1917-18 our beef cattle population reach- 
ed 44,000,000 head. It is apparent there- 
fore that our beef cattle population is 
already lower than is required to supply 
the future needs of our men in the armed 
service and civilian consumption. We 
are now confronted with the qcuestion— 
which is preferable, scarcity or low 
prices. 

The effect of the present price-control 
program on beef production is well illus- 
trated by the certified report of Mr. 
Frank B. Davis, of Greeley, Colo., one of 
our leading cattle feeders, which is typi- 
cal of the conditions prevailing in this 
industry throughout our country: 

JuLy 3, 1942. 


RECORD OF FEEDING OPERATION OF FRANK B, 
DAVIS, GREELEY, COLO. 


I make a practice of feeding approximately 
3,000 head of heifers per year for market and 
the following statement shows the present 
loss per head on my feeding operation and 
my reason for not putting in any replacement 
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cattle under existing conditions and ceiling 
prices: 
Average amount of feed per day over 120-day 











period: 
15 pounds ground corn at $1.63 
per hundredweight_--.------- $0. 2445 
2 pounds concentrate at $52 
per tOM........2. cs nesneee . 052 
Hay—3 pounds per day--.-.-... .012 
Death 1000.....:....ss.---200-----e .0012 
Labor, interest, repairs, taxes, insur- 
ance, veterinary truck, and other 
small items of expense......----- . 0436 
Daily feed cost per head per 
ME 2 civics otsinaee tian aap . 3533 
Multiplied by feed period of 120 
Gadd dabddunectndccthncndsbens 120 
Total cost of feed per head for 
SP ia tkitiencecntitodes 42.3960 
600-pound heifer f. o. b. Texas at 

$11.50 per hundredweight -..----- 69. 00 
Freight at 40 cents per hundred- 

RE pic biccithnehrnedns ckwmisen 2.40 
Feed and loading costs in transit--.. . 30 
CORI, ic ctetcnigincennaguadionene . 50 

Cast Gf heiter.....cednsasess 114. 59 
Average price received on basis Kan- 

sas City market, $13 per hundred- 

weight. Average weight, 876 

pounds per RONG W146 .6~ sce sewn 113. 88 
Freight to Kansas City, at 49 

cents per hundredweight on 

helfer weighing 876 pounds_. $4. 29 
Yardage, feed, insurance, and 

CUMNONR . a ciedcauddseoe 1.14 

5.43 
OU Fis hm prince ena 108. 45 


One hundred and fourteen dollars and fifty- 
nine cents, cost, less $108.45, selling price, 
under present ceiling shows a loss of $6.14 per 
head. 

I hereby certify that the above and fore- 
going is a true and correct statement of my 
feeding operations based on present cost of 
cattle, feed, and expense with average sales 
under present ceiling prices. Furthermore, 
this statement does not include any remu- 
neration for myself or charges for my services 
or personal car. 

Fran«k B. Davis. 


You will note by this report that the 
cattle-feeding industry entails the care- 
ful balance of the cost of feeder stock; 
feed custs; overhead costs, such as labor, 
interest, repairs, taxes, insurance, vet- 
erinary cost, freight and marketing 
costs; as related to the market price 
received for fat cattle. It is also ap- 
parent that our feeders cannot continue 
at a loss of $6.14 per head. 

As a result of the inability of our cat- 
tle feeders to meet the costs of their 
operations the cattle in the feed lots of 
Colorado are being sold in advance of 
the usual marketing time at lighter than 
usual weights, and are not being re- 
placed. It is only reasonable to believe 
that many grass-fed cattle will be 
slaughtered this fall, due to price ceilings, 
where heretofore a high percentage of 
these cattle would go into feed lots and 
many pounds of additional beef would be 
produced before slaughter. It takes 21 
months to produce a yearling heifer 
which weighs from 550 to 700 pounds on 
grass, while in the feed lot beef is pro- 
duced at an average rate of 2.3 pounds 
per head per day, or 1,349 pounds over 






a like 21-month period. It is clearly evi- 
dent by the foregoing that the slaughter 
of cattle off grass is an unrecoverable 
loss of our speediest means of producing 
beef. Also the sale of range cattle in 
appreciable numbers occurs in only 4 
months of the year, while feeding tends 
to ievel the marketing of cattle over a 
12-month period. 

Only about 5 percent of the replace- 
ment cattle are going into the feed lots 
at this time in Colorado and throughout 
our country and I foresee as the inev- 
itable consequence of this unbalance of 
our beef industry, shortages in beef 
which will result in meatless days and 
rationing of beef to our consumers within 
the next 12 to 18 months. Our feeders 
will not be the cause of this condition, as 
they have offered to produce beef at cost; 
the responsibility must be assumed by the 
administrators of the price-control pro- 
gram. 


Resolved, That we, the National Livestock 
Advisory Council, do urgently request the 
Office of Price Administration and other ap- 
propriate Government agencies— 

A. To immediately and definitely remove 
the threat of ceilings on live animals; 

B. To adjust “price ceilings on the four re- 
cently promulgated grades of beef to permit 
prices of 110 percent of parity on each grade 
of slaughter cattle as listed by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in the April issue of the 
Livestock Situation and that Government 
purchases of beef be used to help maintain 
the proper differentials between these grades 
of slaughter cattle; and that 

C. Since price levels and increasing costs 
preclude the possibility of unusual or even 
normal profits in feeding cattle, the Govern- 
ment through an appropriate agency is re- 
quested to announce at monthly intervals 
that it will support prices on AA and A 
grades of carcasses weighing from 450 to 800 
pounds at such levels 5 months in the future 
as will permit stated prices, Chicago basis, on 
cattle producing such carcasses. Such prices 
should be announced as soon as possible for 
the next 4 months and at such levels as will 
protect feeders with current crop cattle 
against loss to a reasonable degree. 

It is recognized that the exigencies of war 
may in time suggest the elimination of beef 
grading AA from our production in which 
case the above suggestion should apply to A 
and possibly to B grades of carcasses. 

D. To take immediate steps to stabilize 
costs of production, processing, and distri- 
bution as well as other inflationary tenden- 
cies present in American economy; and be it 
further 

Resolved, That the council recognizes and 
accepts the obligation resting upon the heef- 
cattle industry for the duration of the pres- 
ent emergency to produce beef in conformity 
with nationai needs as far as permitted by 
the resources and facilities of those engaged 
in the industry and pledges its efforts to en- 
courage producers and feeders to make all 
possible adjustments in methods of produc- 
tion to promote the efficient and economical 
production of eef. 

The council further directs that these reso- 
lutions, together with testimony presented to 
the council at the meeting of July 15 and 16 
at Des Moines, Iowa, covering present condi- 
tions within the industry and costs of pro- 
duction be presented to the Office of Price 
Administration and other proper Government 
agencies by Jay C. Colburn, Guy L. Scudder, 
and E. A. Kelloway, preferably in person, and 
that copies of these resolutions be made 
available to the Congress and to the general 
public. 
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Head of Office of War Information 
Warns America Against Communist 
Propaganda 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


| OF 


HON. KARL E. MUNDT 
OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
| 


Friday, July 24, 1942 


Mr. MUNDT. Mr. Speaker, it is with 
a real sense of gratification that I call 
the attention of the Congress and the 
country to the following statement of 
Elmer Davis, newiy appointed head of 
the Office of War Information. I think 
Mr. Davis deserves the commendation 
of all patriotic Americans for his direct 
and forthright statement pointing out 
how we can and should do everything 
possible to aid the Russian people who 
are heroically fighting against nazi-ism, 
but also emphasizing the fact that this 
must be done without giving aid and 
comfort to those who would spread 
the godless doctrine of communism in 
America. 

Mr. Davis should have the support of 
Congress and of the country in his cour- 
ageous determination to drive from the 
Federal pay rolls any Communists who 
may have wormed their way into the 
Office of Facts and Figures when that 
Office was in its inglorious prime. Cer- 
tainly, it is imperative that “we place 
only Americans on guard” at the foun- 
tain head of American thought which 
the Office of War Information may well 
become since the thinking of all of us 
is largely directed by what we are told 
and what we read. 

He who controls the sources of infor- 
mation predetermines much of the 
thinking and many of the conclusions in 
America. Mr. Davis is dead right in 
his clear-cut distinction between helping 
the Russians abroad and condoning and 
encouraging communism at home. The 
former is in our national interests; the 
latter leads to our national destruction. 

Those of us who for the past decade 
have been fighting the triple threat of 
nazi-ism, fascism, and communism in 
this country have cause to be gratefu 
over recent developments in this coun- 
try. Nazi saboteurs and propagandists 
are being ferreted out and arrested, Fas- 
cists are being apprehended, and Attor- 
ney General Biddle and Elmer Davis 
have both taken steps recently to stamp 
out the pernicious activities 
nists in this country. 

The following news quoting 
Elmer Davis is taken from this morning’s 
Washington papers: 
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Davis Scores COMMUNISTS IN 
INVESTIGATION OF OFFICE 


ORMATION EMPLOYEES 


AGENCIES; REVE 

OF War INt 

Elmer Davis, newly appointed head of the 

Office of War Information, ye 

ated his opposition 
munists in Government service 

“IT am opposed to Communists, whether 

party members or party liners, holding posi- 

| tions in the American Government,” he said. 
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OPPOSES PARTY LINERS 


The Office of War Information chief added 
that his record for the past 20 years bore out 
this statement. He said his opposition natu- 
rally extended to American citizens adhering 
to Communist doctrines. 

“You can oppose communism in the United 





States without being disloyal to Russia’s 
fight against the Nazis,” Davis asserted. “Ev- 
eryone knows that Russia is a strong ally and 
hopes that she licks the Germans.” 


‘It is a matter of law that you can’t have 
Communists in the United States Govern- 
ment and it is a matter of common sense that 
you don’t want party liners in it either.” 

Davis declared that he was not “starting a 
crusade against communism.” 


INVESTIGATION UNDER WAY 


The C™ce of War Information chief said 
that he cidn’t know whether there were any 


tion. 

“We have about 2,000 employees and I don’t 
know them all,” he said. “The Civil Service 
Commission is making an investigation of 
the employees at the present time.” 

Davis said Communists or party liners in 
his organization would be removed. He added 
that there were two pretty definite tests of 
whether a person was a Communist or a party 
liner 

“There is little doubt about it,” he said, “if 
he was listed as a Communist Party voter in 
the past or if he was in favor of collective 
security in August 1940, became an isola- 
tionist after the Russo-German pact and then 
ewung back to collective security after the 
Nazis attacked Russia.” 





Columnist Calls Elderly Americans Seek- 
ing Decent Pensiens “Lizard-Eyed 
Rheumatics” 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


OF 


HON. FRANK E. HOOK 


OF MICHIGAN 
IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Friday, Jule 24, 1942 


Mr. HOOK. Mr. Speaker, some years 
ago Frank Herring, of Indiana, proposed 
a special day each year to honor Ameri- 
can mothers, and since that time we have 
set aside 1 day as Mother’s Day, and 
have paid tribute on that day to that 
member of our family whom we cherish 
and hold most dear—mother. 

We Americans also have set aside a 
day to pay our respects to Dad, that stal- 
wart and uncomplaining gentleman who 
fed us as children and bought our food 
and shoes, and who worked long hours 
to give us a respectable home and a good 
education. 

Thus, we Americans pay honor to our 
fathers and our mothers, whether they 
are silver-haired and stoop-shouldered 


from toil, or resting in God’s green earth 
after a life of service to us, their children. 

I am, therefore, amazed ana chagrined 
at the rantings of a fellow American, 


who as a newspaper columnist flatly 
labels our fathers and mothers “lizard- 
eyed rheumatics.” 

I am referring to the recent writings 
of one John Franklin Carter, who writes 


from Washington under the name of Jay 


Franklin, and who purports to record 
and interpret American events and hap- 
penings for certain daily newspapers 
throughout the country. 

In my opinion, Mr. Speaker, newspa- 
per columnists are able to render their 
country and the people of their country 
a great service. Many of them do give 
this service, and they are respected for 
their wide knowledge and careful, stu- 
dious interpretation of the various sub- 
jects upon which they write. 

There are others—and the list is not 
large—who are noted for their lack of 
responsibility. They write half-truths 
and attack bv innuendo. They must he 
blatant and shocking, and they mislead 


public thought on highly important is- 


sues which affect the lives of hundreds 
of thousands, even millions, of our citi- 
zens. Such is John Franklin Carter, who 
writes under the name of Jay Franklin. 

It is a sad cCmmentary on American 
life that we have become so engrossed in 
our owa persona! affairs that we have 
forgotten to a great extent, those moth- 
ers and fathers whom we cherish. 

Collectively we have passed legislation 
under the banner of social security which 
gives elderly Americans pittance pen- 
sions of from $6 to $30 a month, accord- 
ing to the State in which they live, and 
have at the same time denied them the 
right to work cr supplement that pen- 
sion in any way, so that they might live 
even decently. 

Everyone of us in the Congress knows 
this fact. We know thai it is impossible 
to live on $30 a month. We know that 
we could not exist on this miserable sum, 
and we recognize that it is a right of citi- 
zenship for men and women who must 
live in this manner to organize and fight 
for betterment. 

We know too, Mr. Speaker, that one 
littie Mr. John Jones, no matter how 
just his cause, cannot come to Washing- 
ton and single-handedly change legisla- 
tion which affects his very life. We 
recognize that there is only one way to 
get action and attention, and that is by 
group effort. 

Jay Franklin (John Carter) has at- 
tacked the efforts of these little people 
of America, who have exercised their 
greatest privilege in this democratic 
country, the right to organize and de- 
mand of their own government just and 
fair treatment. 

This columnist, sailing along as he is 
on royalties, eating as much as he 
pleases, living in comfortable surround- 
ings and buying what he wishes, affronts 
the whole American people by calling 
these silver-haired and stoop-shouldered 
citizens, who need champions in the 
press, if anyone needs them, a pressure 
group. 

This columnist, bathing in his own 
self-satisfaction and ego, has forgotten 
perhaps the Wall Street pressure group 
of a few years ago, which broke the banks 
of America, robbing these same people 
of the life-long savings they had gath- 
ered to protect them in their latter years. 

He has forgotten, or wants now to close 
his eyes to the power lobby again at 
work, here in these very halls, the sugar 
lobby, the National Association of Manu- 
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facturers, and the powerful Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. These 
are special interest pressure groups, able 
to pour millions inio their legislative 
campaiens. 

Yet Franklin singles out for attack a 
group of earnest Americans, who come to 
Washington not asking for huge war 
contracts or special legislation to make 
them millions or billions, but who hum- 
bly pray the oldest prayer of mankind, 
“Give us this day our daily bread.” 

Mr. Speaker, the very survival of de- 
mocracy in this world demands that 
these little people be heard, and the irre- 
sponsible whe decries their honest efforts 
and calls them “lizard-eyed rheumatics” 
speaks the voice of those who would de- 
stroy American democracy and freedom, 
our most precious heritage. 

Franklin is the more insidious in his 
attacks against American mothers and 
fathers, for he wants to turn those who 
are going out to fight for their country 
against the aged, who must still cry for 
help if they are to live. Notice for a 
moment what he Says: 

There you are, boys and girls, going out to 
die for your country or working hard to make 
the tools of the military trade. You didn’t 
realize when you answered your country’s 
call that, to the lizard-eyed rheumatics, your 
absence was their opportunity to cash in. 


I ask my colleagues, Mr. Speaker, Is .. 
not better for the morale of our armed 
forces that we banish their cares and 
worries regarding their aged parents’ 
welfare at home than to send thoSe lads 
out to fight with the knowledge that 
their mothers and fathers are likely to 
be in want while they are away? 

Were I a youth wearing my country’s 
uniform, I would resent the vicious state- 
ment that my parents were “lizard-eyed 
rheumatics,” and I would feel unkindly 
toward the stay-at-home columnist who 
wrote it. 

Franklin has attacked the Townsend 
organization in its fight for pensions. 
He does not seem to realize that this 
organization could not exist and could 
not carry on its fight if it were not for 
need among elderly people. People do 
not band together until injustice forces 
them to do so, and the fact that the 
Townsend-plan group has been in ex- 
istence for several years is testimony 
enough that we have not provided for 
the American citizens who make up this 
organization. 

Personally, Mr. Speaker, I feel that we 
could serve our people no better than by 
passing legislation which will place our 
elderly citizens upon a decent and re- 
spectable American plane of existence. 
Surely, if we can provide an adequate re- 
tirement income for all citizens when 
they reach the age of 60, we will be com- 
plying with the four freedoms standard 
advocated by President Roosevelt. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I maintain 
that Jay Franklin, or John Carter, owes 
@ public apology to his readers, and if 
that apology is not forthcoming, I could 
not wish for anything more unfortunate 
to happen to him than that he be forced, 
in his own declining years, to live on the 
meager pensions now being received by 
those whom he has attacked. 














